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Feed  Mixer,  Hand,  Wanted .  725 

Feed  Price  Outlook . 1373 

Feed  Prices,  Higher  in  Dec.  or 

Nov.?  . 1258 

Feed,  Purchased,  Bradford  Co., 

Pa.,  Farmers  . 1430 

Feeding  Buckwheat  for  Live 

Stock  .  69 

Feeding,  Changes  in  Farm .  60 

Feed  Prices,  Vermont .  991 

Feeds,  Talk  About . 1412 

Feeding  Problem.  Discussion  of..  85 

Feeding  Stale  Bread .  978 

Fees,  Indemnities  .  751 

“Fence,”  The  Term  .  414 

Fertility,  Principles  of  Soil 

1024,  1053,  1083,  1093 
Fertilizer,  Acid  Phosphate,  Not  a 

Complete  .  323 

Fertlizier  and  Soil  Conditions....  415 
Fertilizer,  Cotton  Waste  as  ... .  17 

Fertilizer  for  Pasture  .  890 

Fertilizer,  Hen  Manure,  Ashes 

as  .  977 

Fertilizer  Questions  .  456 

Fertilizers.  What  They  Do  .  863 

Filberts,  Barcelona,  DuChillv  . .  684 

Filly,  Feeding  . ' _ 1208 

Fireplace  Construction  . 892,  1399 

First  Aid  Treatment  for  Injured.  1127 
Fishing  Season,  Massachusetts, 

Trout  .  615 

Five-Day  Week  . 306,  1204 

Floor  Paint  .  169 

Florida,  Letter,  Newsy  ...247,  .1229 

Flour,  Sudden  Jump,  Why  .  750 

Flower  Farm,  Business  .  797 

Flower  Festival,  Cecil  Co.,  Md..l339 

Flower  Garden,  Digging  .  775 

Flower  Garden,  Mother’s,  Blooms 

Again  .  444 

Flower  Garden,  Planning  . .  .398,  401 
Flower,  Moccasin,  From  Steed..  1527 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Beauty  in....  918 

Flowers,  Lovely  .  479 

Flowers,  Roadside  .  481 

Flowers,  Spring,  Fall  Gardening 

for  . 1170 

Flowers,  Sunny  Exposure  for....  673 

Flowers,  Sweet  Scented  .  940 

Flowers,  Wild,  Colorado  .  558 

Flying,  Commercial  or  In¬ 
dustrial  . 1032 

Food  Fashions  in  Europe  .  137 

Ford  Car,  Cost  of  . 1287 

Ford  Engine  as  Air  Compressor.  255 

Ford  Income  Tax  Suit  . 1508 

Forage  Poisoning  Danger  in  Fall.  1219 

Forest  Fire  Losses  . 1259 

Forest  Ranger,  Work  of  .  58 

Forester,  Chautauqua  Co.,  Em¬ 
ployes  First  . 46,  270 

Forestry  Problem  . 340,  488 

Forestry  Thoughts  .  871 

Forestry  Tour,  Maryland  . 1431 

Forests,  Starting  a  Thousand...  3 

Four-o’clocks,  Perennial  . 1500 

Fowl,  Domesticating  Wild  .  68 

Fowls,  Black  Lice  on  . 1180 

Fowls,  Heavy,  Laying  White 

Eggs  .  281 

Fox-fur  Farming,  Important. ..  .1181 
Franklin  Co.,  Vt.,  Farm  Bureau  885 
Freeholder,  Replacing  Small  . . .  685 
Frenzy  of  Wealth  and  Power...  751 
Frogs,  Noisy  .1046,  1163,  1202,  1334 

Fruit  Belt,  New  York  . 1249 

Fruit  Beverages,  What  Are .  519 

Fruit,  Chile  Ships  to  Europe. ..  .1148 


Fruit  Crop.  Everyone  Forecast¬ 
ing  .  776 

Fruit  for  Small  Children  .  43 

Fruit  Garden,  Poultryman’s, 

From  a  . 1331 

Fruit  Grower,  Spray  Pointers, 

Amateur  .  344 

Fruit  Grower,  Spring  Thought 

from  .  480 

Fruit  in  West  Virginia  .  894 

Fruit  Market  in  China  . 1258 

Fruit  Pests  .  792 

Fruit  Questions,  Interesting 

483,  566,  1220 

Fruit  Report,  N.  .1 .  949 

Fruit  Report,  N.  Y .  964 

Fruit  Show,  Imperial,  Man¬ 
chester,  England  . 1518 

Fruit  Trees,  Debudding  Method, 

Training  .  518 

Fruit  Trees,  Heading  .  607 

Fruit  Trees,  Ideal  Form  of . 479 

Fruit  Trees,  Winter  Injury, 

Outlook  for  .  155 

Fruit  Varieties,  Discussion  of..  611 
Fruit,  Vegetable  Receipts, 

Philadelphia  . 1124 

Fruit,  Western  N.  Y.,  Adjust¬ 
ment  in  .  132 

Fruits,  Breeding  and  Testing 

New  .  331 

Fruits,  Drying  . 1196 

Fruits,  Frozen  . 1183 

Fruits,  Small  .  714 

Fuelless  Motor,  Trial  of  .  414 

G 

Gall  Fly,  Work  of  .  922 

Game  Law  Revision  . 21,  61,  200 

Game  Wardens,  Boarding  .  17 

Garbage  Nuisance  . 1338 

Garden,  Autumn,  House  Clean¬ 
ing  . 1357 

Garden  Bulletin  Board 

7,  601.  845,  868,  895,  943 

Garden,  Don’t  Neglect  .  614 

Garden  Expectations  .  49 

Garden,  Good,  Half  the  Living 

for  Any  Family  .  206 

Garden,  Grow  Only  Best  Va¬ 
rieties  in  .  203 

Garden,  The  Home  . 334,  821 

Garden,  Jersey  Notesi  on.. 87, 

209,  24S,  411,  556,  608.  749, 

871,  969,  1069,  1225,  1391 _ 1500 

Garden  Jottings,  943,  984,  1049, 

1070,  1198 . 1500 

Garden,  Land,  Filled  in  for .  948 

Garden,  Lime  on  .  672 

Garden  Making  .  720 

Garden,  Meditating  1928’s .  399 

Garden  Pay,  Does  A  .  522 

Garden  Questions  . 443,  558 

Garden,  Spring,  Starting  the.... 1067 

Garden  Trellis.  Homemade  .  895 

Garden,  Vegetable,  Fall  in  . 1387 

Garden,  Woman’s  Kitchen,  Does 

It  Pay  . 349,  681 

Gardens  .  528 

Gardeners,  Woman,  What 

Chance  for  .  208 

Gardening,  Landscape,  Mohave 

Desert  .  127 

Gardening.  Market,  England  ....  644 
Gardening,  Market,  Side-line  . .  .  1 1 1 G 
Garden  Notes,  Jersey. 792,  1005,  1140 
Garden  Notes,  Long  Island  ....  644 

Garden  Pests  .  792 

Garden  Tractor  from  Motor¬ 
cycle  Engine  . 1591 

Garget,  Discussion  of  . 1538 

Garlic,  Growing  . 1524 

Garlic,  Pasture,  in  . 833 

Generator,  Speed  of  .  581 

Gennessee  County,  Wheat  in...  827 

Geese,  Care  of  . 1133 

Geese,  Hatching  in  Incubator..  730 

Geese,  Wild,  Raising,  Iowa . 1354 

Geranium,  For  Popular  Use . 1092 

Geraniums  for  Winter  Blooming.  1390 

“Getting  Together”  . 1076 

Georgia  History,  A  Page  from.  1465 

Girl’s  Legal  Rights  .  39 

Gladiolus  Bulbs,  Good  Way  to 

Store  . 1282.  1506 

Gladious  Culture  . 400,  495 

Gladiolus  Show,  South  Jersey 

1028.  1172 

Gladiolus  Society,  N.  .1 . 340,  740 

Glass,  Senator,  Commends  . 823 

Glove-making  on  Farm  .  776 

Go-on  Song,  Indian  . 1556 

Goat.  Ailing  . 1058 

Goat  Has  Udder  Trouble  . 1560 

Goat.  Poor  Condition  of  .  109 

Goat  Dairy,  Establishing  .  365 

Goats,  Dishorning  Young  .  241 

Goats  Have  Overgrown  Hoofs  . .  226 

Goats,  Lice  on  . ... . 1560 

Goat’s  Milk.  Butter,  Cottage 

Cheese  from  .  930 

Goat’s  Milk.  Ill-flavored  .  930 

Goats,  Milk,  Inquiries,  Eastern 

States  .  970 

Goats,  Nubian  .  26 

Goats  oil  Swampy  Land  .  224 

Goats,  Poor  Results  With  .  26 

Goats,  Tumbling  Mustard, 

Danger  to  . 1184 

God’s  Acre  .  790 

Goldfish  Disease  . 1587 

Goose  Raising,  N.  Y.  Farmer 

439,  759 

Gooseberry,  Houghton,  Probably  .1068 

Graft,  When  to  .  333 

Grafting  and  Budding  .  408 

Grafting,  Bud  . 1448 

Grafting,  Bridge  .  606 

Grafting  in  Winter  .  153 

Grafting,  Notes  on  . .  480 

Grafting  Wax  .  8 

Grain,  Combine  Thrashed,  Caring 

for  . * _  158 

Grain,  Necessity  for  .  97 

Grain  Separator,  Small,  How  It 

Pays  .  946 

Grain  Weevils  in  Kitchen  .  404 

Grains.  Brewery.  Feeding  .  584 

Grand  Canyon  Water  Supply ...  .1340 

Grange,  Attendance  at  .  527 

Grange,  Birth  of  .  558 

Grange,  Farm  Relief,  Well 

Equipped  .  990 

Grange,  Future  of  .  808 

Grange  Meeting,  During  Farm¬ 
ers’  Week  .  219 

Grange,  Michigan  State  . 1483 

Grange  National,  Report,  F.  J. 

Freestone  . 1508 

Grange,  N.  Yr.  State,  Elect 

Master  .  254 

Grange  News  and  Doings,  164, 

389,  432,  464,  484,  545,  558, 

624,  647,  695,  716,  749,  784, 

808,  827,  848.  870,  895,  922, 

957,  988,  1014,  1050,  1072, 

1108,  1133,  1140,  1212,  1267, 

1286,  1338,  1364,  1388,  1425, 

1454,  1480  . 1506 

Grange,  N.  Y.  State,  Meets 

254,  302,  965 
Grange,  Ohio,  Discusses  Plan...  1579 
Grange,  Pomona,  Orange  County  565 
Grange  Type  of  Organization...  949 

Grange,  Young  Member  of  .  404 

Granger  With  a  Punch .  457 

Grape  Arbor,  Fertilizer  for . 1421 

Grape  Berry  Moth  and  Rat 

1223,  1449 

Grape.  Black  Mold  on  . 1027 

Grape  Crop,  Marketing  Eastern 

356,  410,  452 
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Grape  Insects,  Disease,  Control 

of  . 522,  606,  643 

Grape  Pests  .  845 

Grape  Program  Outlined  . 355 

Grape  Root  Worm  . 348 

Grape  Varieties  in  General  . 1470 

Grapes,  Yield  of  . 1387 

Grass,  Basic  Slag  on  .  918 

Grass,  Johnson,  in  California ....  1096 

Grass,  Johnson,  to  Kill  . 1122 

Grass,  Quack,  Getting  Rid  of...  8  . 

Grass,  Sudan  .  931 

Grasshoppers,  Control,  How  to..  1068 
Grassland  Management,  New 

System  .  707 

Grassland,  Top-dressing  .  867 

Grape  Juice  Prices  .  948 

Grapes  in  Tennessee  .  47 

Grapes,  Pruning  Young  .  480 

Grape  Standards,  N.  Y.  State..  1259 

Gray  Birches  .  16 

Greenhouse,  Heating,  Brooder..  234 
Greenhouse,  Heating  System  for  84 
Greenhouse,  Small,  Building....  738 

Greenhouse,  Piping  for  .  299 

Greenhouse,  Painting,  Glazing. .  .  495 

Guinea  Pig  Question  .  185 

Gun  Club  Nuisance  . 1055 

Guns,  Cleaning,  and  Rifles . 1566 

Gypsum,  Stable  Absorbent  . 1100 


H 


Hackensack  Meadows,  Improving  852 

Hadley  Method,  The  . 1366 

Hams,  Curing  . 1361 

Harbingers  of  Spring  .  129 

Harvesting,  Combines  for  . 1048 

Hay,  Baling  from  Field  Not 

Advised  . 1008 

Hay  Barn,  Making  .  754 

Hay,  Cow  Pea  . 585,  613 

Hay  Grades  and  Feeding  Value.  1154 

Ilay,  Make  Good  .  412 

Hay,  Making  Job  .  916 

Hay,  Measuring  in  Mow  .  50 

Hay,  Measuring,  Grain  .  536 

Uay,  Pasture,  Outlook  .  415 

Hay  Raking,  Speedy  . 1441 

Hay,  When  Should  Be  Cut  . 1032 

Harris,  Dr.,  Retires  . 1033 

Harrison,  Orlando,  Dies  .  554 

Harrow,  Dimensions  Wanted...  558 

Hawks,  Farm  Value  of  .  552 

Heating,  House,  Problems  .  91 

Hebrew  Holidays  .  318 

Health,  City  and  County .  653 

Health  Dept.,  N.  Y.  State, 

Makes  Rules  .  462 

Hedrick,  Dr.,  Made  Station 

Director  . 1341,  1509 

Hempseed  .  428 

Hen,  Bantam,  Lays  Abnormal 

Egg  .  860 

Hen,  Broody,  Elias  Gates  on  ...  530 
Hen  Flea,  European,  Visits  Us.  956 

Hen  Hows  .  381 

Hen  Manure,  Shavings  in  . 1333 

Hen,  Non-laying  . 1007 

Hen,  Older,  Brief  for  the.  1243,  1492 
Hen,  Observance  Week  for  ....  652 

Hen  Record  Unique  .  238 

Hen  With  Broken  Leg,  Lays 

Eggs  . H48 

Hen  With  Distended  Crop  .  632 

Hen  With  Retained  Eggs  .  35 

Hen  With  Sour  Crop  .  812 

Hens,  Ailing  . 1380 

Hens  and  Asparagus 

189,  292,  350,  472,  512,  670 

Hens  and  Their  Ways  .  539 

Hens,  Black  Jersey  Giant, 

Success  .  837 

Hens  Bleeding  . 26.  112,  957 

Hens,  Broilers  or  Laying  Stock.  810 

Hens,  Coughing  .  240 

Hens,  Death  of  .  731 

Hens,  Dust  Bath  . 1380 

Hens,  Egg-eating  539,  664,  732,  859 

Hens,  Encouraging  the  .  629 

Hens,  Epsom  Salts  for  . 1379 

Hens,  Fat,  Over  .  545 

Hens,  Feather  Eating  .  696 

Hens  Fed  Too  Much  Meat  .  237 

Hens  Feed.  Damaged  Wheat  for.  1271 

Hens,  Feeding  Laying  . 73,  1296 

Hens,  Gasping  .  783 

Hens,  Healthy  .  932 

liens  Have  Swollen  Feet  . 1132 

Hens,  House  for  500  . 1517 

Hen’s  Knowledge  of  Incubation.  324 

Hens.  Laying,  Drop  in  . 235,  280 

Hens  Laying.  Heavy  Feeding  . .  .  909 

Hens,  Laying,  Need  Rest  . 1176 

Hens,  Laying,  Trouble  With....  625 

Hens,  Lazy  . 183,  383 

Hens,  Lazy,  Treatment  for  .  543 

Hens,  Mature,  Average  Loss  in 

Flock  .  662 

Hens,  Minorca  .  317 

Hens,  Old,  for  Breeding  .  325 

Hens,  Poor  Laying  .  32 

Hens,  Scratch  Grain  for  .  237 

Hens.  Small  and  Eggs  . 1270 

Hens,  Sneezing  . 1236 

Hens,  Sour  Crop  in  .  783 

Hens  Stealing  Nests  . 1491 

Hens,  Sulphate  of  Copper, 

Drinking  Water  . 36 

Hens,  Trespassing  . 1003 

Hens,  Typhoid  in  .  36 

Hens,  Wheat  for  . 1380 

Hens  With  Obstructed  Breath¬ 
ing  . 811,  908 

Henhouse,  Construction  of 

323,  424,  630 

Henhouse,  Concrete  Block  .  274 

Henhouse,  Damp  ..72,  145,  240,  314 
Henhouse,  Disinfecting.  .74,  279,  325 

Henhouse,  Dividing  .  238 

Henhouse,  Double-Deck . 544,  632 

Henhouse,  Draining  .  509 

Henhouse,  Enlarging  .  427 

Henhouse  Floor,  Cinders  in  ....  376 

Henhouse,  Frosty  .  188 

Henhouse,  Heating  .  279 

Henhouse  Illumination,  Fall, 

Winter  . 1379 

Henhouse,  On  Side  Hill  .  387 

Henhouse,  Plans  for .  322 

Henhouse,  Trap  Door  .  143 

Henhouse,  Metal  .  12 

Henhouses,  Steam  as  Disinfec¬ 
tant  .  35 

Herb  Garden  as  Source  of  In¬ 
come  .  650 

Ilickorynut  Recipes  . 1363 

Hides,  Grubs  Damage  . 1060 

Highway  Grading,  Damage  from. 1358 

Hill,  East,  The  . 1138 

Hills,  Everlasting  .  169 

Ilog-calling  .  264 

Hog,  Commercial  Feeding,  Table 

Refuse  .  915 

Hog  Farming,  Share  . 1067 

Hog  Feeding  in  Delaware  .  995 

Hog  Markets,  Receipts  .  573 

Hog,  Pasture,  Sweet  Clover  for.  780 

Hogs  and  Corn  . 1516 

Hogs,  Berkshire,  Likes  . 1513 

Hogs,  Potatoes  for  . 1434,  1585 

Hogs,  Scalding  . 1516 

Hog  “Ton  Litter,”  Idea  .  536 

Hogs,  Broom  Corn  Seed  for .  138 

Hogs,  Corn  Silage  for  . 1155 

Hogs,  Overheating  Kills  . 1081 

Hogs  Shed  Hair  . 1350 

Holstein  Club  Elects  Officers....  751 

Holstein-Freisian  Meeting .  904 

Holland,  Frank  P.,  Death  of....  173 

Holley,  Seed,  From  .  613 

Holly  Wreaths,  Makers,  Sussex 

Co.,  Del  . 1508 

Hollyhock  Rust  . 398,  1027 
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Hollyhocks  . 965,  1332 

Hollyhocks,  Care  of  .  305 

Home  Farm,  A  .  52 

Home  In  Winter  . 1481 

Homecoming,  Michigan  Village  .1163 
Hoof  Trimming,  a  Profession...  905 

Hoover,  Herbert  .  98 

Hoover’s  Fund  Proposal,  Agri. 

Press  Silent  on  . •  1557 

Hop,  Aphid,  The  .  822 

Hops,  Land  of  .  18 

Hornets  Gnaw  Bark  . 1281 

Horse,  Draft,  Situation  . 1405 

Horse  Eye,  Warts  on  .  109 

Horse,  Feeding,  Properly  .  246 

Horse,  Hock  Joint,  Chronic  Sore.  1409 

Horse,  Thin,  Aged  .  177 

Hoise,  Pea  Vines  for  . 1332 

Horses  and  Horse  Sense  . 1512 

Horses  and  Tractors  . 1494 

Horses,  Belgian,  Break  Record.  1234 
Horses,  Draft,  Middle  West  ....  800 

Horses,  Farm  . 1204 

Horses,  Oilmeal  for  . 367 

Horses,  Percheron,  Average 

$203  . I486 

Horses,  Saddle,  at  Kentucky- 

Fair  . 1387 

Horticultural  Association,  Pa., 

Summer  Tour  . 1094 

Horticulture,  Chance  in  .  675 

Horticultural  Exhibit,  N.  Y. 

State  Fair  . 1174 

Horticultural  Gossip 

261,  640.  748,  844 
Horticultural  Meeting,  N.  Y. 

State  .  412 

Horticutural  Meeting,  N.  J. 

(State  .988,  1116,  1156,  1173,  1304 
Horticultural  Meeting,  Ohio 

State  .  303 

Horticultural  Meeting,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y .  122 

Horticultural  Society,  Mich....  1574 

Horticultural  Society,  N.  J . 1577 

Horticultural  Week,  Pa . 1575 

Hospitals  Dread  Sundays  .  65- 

Hotbed,  Heating,  Lime  for. 292,  492 

Hotbeds  .  103 

Hotbeds,  Painting,  Glazing  - 49o 

Houghton,  Frederick  L.,  Death 

of  . . . 

Household  Boss,  Man  or  Woman  776 

House,  Child’s,  Real  . 1466 

House,  Straightening  a  . 1406 

House,  Stucco  for  Frame  .  954 

House  Walls,  Vine  for  .  487 

Houses,  Spring,  Modern  .  227 

Hudson  Valley  Notes 

465,  743.  1125,  1177,  1341 
Humus  Crop,  Orchard,  to  Proceed  675 

Hunters,  Damage,  More  . 1591 

Hunters,  Lawless  .  505 

Hunters,  “Stray  Shots”  of . 1 506 

Hunting,  Early  Days  .  561 

Hunting  Situation  in  Virginia  .  17<: 

Hunting,  Sunday  . 1527 

Hunting,  Trespassing,  Pro¬ 
hibited  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y...  307 

Huson,  Calvin  J.,  Dies  . 1578 

Hydrangeas,  Tender  .  406 


Ice  Cream  Companies,  Two,  Go  61 

Icehouse,  Air  Space  for  . .  .  509 

Ice,  Storing  . 214,  386,  413 

Ice  Supply  . 1590 

Idaho,  From  Friend  in  . 114J 

Idaho  News,  Potatoes,  Big, 

G  row  . 1223 

Illinois  Farm,  On  a  . 1031 

Immigrant  to  Inventor.  Front..  720 
Incubators,  Difficulty  With  ...._.  861 
Indemnity  Bill,  Another. ..  .415,  505 

Indemnity  Bill,  The  New  .  457 

Indian  Doctor  .  12 

Indians,  State  Fair.  N.  Y . 1176 

Indictments,  Joint  Stock,  Land 

Bmk  . 1205 

Industrial  Psychologists  .  218 

Industy  Changes  Affect  Eastern 

Farming  .  414 

Incubating  Duck  and  Hen’s  Eggs 

Together  .  274 

Incubator,  Heating,  Changing  . .  589 

Incubator,  Ventilating  .  659 

Infantile  Paralysis,  Probably 

Caused  by  Cow’s  Milk .  684 

Infecting  and  Disinfecting  . 1266 

Inht  ritance,  Division  of  .  54 

Inheritance  from  Mother  . 1263 

Inheritance,  New  Hampshire  ...1305 
Inheritance  in  Joint  Deed... 39,  1188 

Inheritance  of  Cousins  . 1441 

Inheritance  Questions.  167,  204,  1188 

Inheritance,  Widow’s  . 1488 

Inseetaries,  Farm  .  371 

Insect  Questions  . 1281 

Insect,  Walking  Stick  . 1334 

Insects,  Bottling  the  .  936 

Insects,  Controlling  .  750 

Insects,  Past  Season’s  .  357 

Insurance,  Auto  Liability  . 1205 

International  Live  Stock  Expo¬ 
sition  .  880 

Inventions,  Patent  for  . 1587 

Iris,  Ornamental,  Interesting....  866 

Irrigation  Projects  . 1124 

Irrigation  Methods  on  Eastern 

Farms  .  1002 

Irrigation  Systems,  Homemade  .  711 

Ivy  Poisoning  .  10119 

Ivy  Poisoning,  Relief  . 1257 

Ivy  Poisoning,  To  Prevent. 793,  1005 


J 


Jersey  Cattlemen,  Among  .  904 

Jersey  Club  Meets,  Sale  .  881 

Jobless  Industrial  Worker  . 1055 

Joint  Account,  Heir  to  .  239 

Joint  Deed  Questions  .  776 

Joint  Ownership,  Tangled  .  428 

Jones,  John  F.,  Dies  . 220,  340 

Journey  to  Rhode  Island  . 1526 

June  Trip  Through  Several 
States,  1041,  1050,  1084,  1187, 
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Poultry,  Feeding,  All-Mash 

Method  .  no 

Poultry,  Feeding,  Buttermilk....  630 

Poultry,  Feeding  Drugs  to .  429 

Poultry,  Feeding  Peat  Moss  Lit¬ 
ter  .  588 

Poultry  Food,  Denatured .  189 

Poultry  Formulas,  Cornell .  758 

Poultry,  Grain  for  .  592 


Poultry  Have  Discolored  Comb..  507 
Poultry,  Heavy,  Yellow  Legs...  512 
Poultry  Hopper  for  Dry  Mash... 1271 
Poultry  House,  Artificial  Lights.  1456 
Poultry  House,  Concrete  Floor  in  997 


Poultry  House,  Ventilation  for.. 1564 
Poultry,  Improving  Production...  188 

Poultry  in  Arkansas . 1106 

Poultry  Industry  .  572 

Poultry,  Keeping  in  Confinement.  184 

Poultrykeepers,  English  . .-.  83 

Poultry,  Keeping  Science,  New.  800 

Poultry  Keeping,  Start  in  . 1186 

Poultry,  Marking  the  Legs  of....  187 

Poultry  Needs  More  Corn .  429 

Poultry,  Over-Seas  Veteran  and..  698 

Poultry,  Oviduct,  Disease  of .  384 

Poultry,  Paralysis,  Range 

320,  431,  1412 

Poultry,  Parasites,  Soil  Steriliz¬ 
ing  for  .  695 

Poultry,  Pen-Fattening  .  883 

Poultry  Points  .  588,  628 

Poultry,  Pop-Corn  for .  325 

Poultry,  Post-Mortem,  New 
Hampshire  .  269 


Poultry,  Profitable  Breeds...  512,  956 

Poultry  Profits  Leak  Away .  430 

Poultry  Questions .  72,  189,  466 

Poultry  Paralysis  . 1410 

Poultry  Ration,  Improving  . 1380 

Poultry,  Ration  for  Eggs  and 

Breeders  .  997 

Poultry  Ration,  Mixing  a .  977 

Poultry  Ration,  New  Hampshire  73 

Poultry  Ration,  Sulphur  in .  35 

Poultry  Rations,  Various  .  235 

Poultry  Record,  Maine  Man’s...  509 
Poultry,  Rhode  Island  Red,  Why 

I  Prefer  . 1349 

Poultry,  Roup  . 1413 

Poultry  Run,  Disinfecting  . 542 

Poultry,  Scaly  Leg  on .  731 

Poultry,  Soft  Bones  in .  466 

Poultry,  Sour  Milk  for . mo 

Poultry,  Soy  Beans  for.. 280,  384,  708 

Poultry,  Shells  for  . 1564 

Poultry  Show,  Cornell  .  887 

Poultry  Stealing,  Remarks  on...  77 

Poultry  “Stolen  Nests,”  Hatc¬ 
hing  Results  . 1025 

Poultry,  Treating  with  Vitriol.  .  .1589 

Poultry,  Trespassing  . 1188 

Poultry,  Tripe  for  .  324 

Poultry,  Typhoid  .  188 

Poultry,  Wasting  Disease  of . 1236 

Poultry,  Whey  for  .  274 

Poultry,  Winter  Green  Food,  Sup¬ 
plying  . 1513 

Poultry  with  Lopped  Comb .  281 

Poultry  with  Swollen  Joint .  626 

Poultry,  World’s  Record  Pen  of.  1418 

Poultry,  Worms  in .  234,  1153 

Poultry,  White  Diarrhea,  Mer¬ 
cury  for  .  627 

Poultry,  Wyandottes,  Lay  White 

Eggs .  589 

Poultryman’s  Fruit  Garden,  From 

a  . 1331 

Power  From  Spring  . 130 

Power,  Mash  Mixer  for .  628 

Prince  Edward  Island  Notes . 672 

Princeton  University  182nd  Aca¬ 
demic  Year  . 1258 

Private  Service,  Public  Expense.  S77 

Privet,  Propagation  of . 1170 

Problem  Corner  Wanted . 1314 

Problems  of  Growth .  923 

Produce  Agency  Act .  132 

Produce  Trucked  to  Market,  More  899 
Professional  Services,  Costs  of...  496 

Propagation  Questions  . 1425 

Property  Division,  No  Will .  776 

Property,  Joint  Ownership  of.... 1316 
Property,  Line  Fence,  Adjoining 

State  . 1275 

Property,  Sale  of  . 1488 

Property,  Wife’s  Name,  Putting.  1305 
Property.  Husband’s  Gift,  Wife’s 

Share  in  . 1374 

Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs . 442 

Pruning,  Winter,  Points  on .  48 

Public  Matters,  Sound  Sense ....  1454 

Public  Road,  Obstruction  on . 1397 

Pullets,  Ailing .  317,  1413,  1565 

Pullets,  Ailing,  For  Human  Food  626 

Pullets,  Age  of  .  860 

Pullets,  Bleeding  Combs  .  511 

Pullets  Bleeding  at  Vent...  386,  471 

Pullets,  Broodiness  in  .  428 

Pullets,  Care  of  . 1324 

Pullets,  Cannibal  .  509 

Pullets.  Culling  . 182 

Pullets,  Diarrhea  in  .  182 

Pullets  Do  Not  Lay . 1541 

Pullets,  Egg-Bound  .  112 

Pullets’  Eggs  Have  Hardened 

Yolk  .  626 

Pullets,  Enlarged  Liver  on...  36,  424 

Pullets,  Fat  .  378 

Pullets  For  Breeding .  662 

Pullets,  Early  Molt  . *. . .  731 

Pullets’  Eggs  Small .  382,  1236 

Pullets  From  Sunny  side  Farm...  279 
Pullets  Have  Oviduct  Trouble. .  .1296 
Pullets  Have  Respiratory  Trou¬ 
ble  . 1380 

Pullets,  Inbreeding  for  Produc¬ 
tion  .  275 

Pullets,  Lame  . 1380 

Pullets,  Laying  Mash  for . 1380 

Pullets,  Laying  Satisfactory .  909 

Pullets,  Laying,  Or  Growing 

Mash  . 1266 

Pullets,  Loss  of  .  274 

Pullets  Lose  Feathers  . 1296 

Pullets,  Millet  Hay  Litter .  426 

Pullets,  Molting  . 233 

Pullets,  Poor  Laying 

74,  142,  425,  511,  587,  697 
Pullets,  Range  Paralysis  in 

35,  1085,  1236,  1465 

Pullets,  Ration  for  .  323 

Pullets,  Record,  Small  Flock ....  696 

Pullets,  Roup,  Trouble  with . 1189 

Pullets,  Trouble  with .  278,  1324 

Pullets,  Vertigo  in  .  933 

Pullets,  Weight  of  . 1325 

Pullets  with  Colds  .  32 

Pullets  with  Roup . 278,  425 

Pullets  with  Sore  Eyes .  72 

Pullets  with  Worms  and  Other 

Troubles .  664,  1236 

Pump,  Capacity  of  . 1419 

Pump  Cylinders  Too  Low . 1139 

Pump,  Gasoline  Power  for . 1515 

Pumping  Outfit  Problem  . . . 105 

Pumping,  Power,  Required .  561 
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Pumping  Water  from  Spring....  898 
Pumpkins  Grown  from  One  Seed.  916 
Purchaser,  Eviction  of  Default¬ 
ing  . 1495 

Putting  the  Best  Foot  Forward..  647 

Q 

Quarantine,  Two  Types  of .  653 

Questions  Await  Answers,  Three. 1027 

Quince  Rust  . 1068 

Quinces,  Pruning .  338 


R 


Rabbit  Barn,  Sizable  .  26 

Rabbit  Breeding  .  318 

Rabbits,  Burrowing  .  701 

Rabbit  Question  .  257 

Rabbits  Destroying  Lettuce  ....1059 

Rabbits,  Wild,  Affected  with 

Tularaemia  . 1148 

Raccoon,  Hibernate?  .  427 

Radio,  All-Electric  . 1307 

Radio  and  Country  Life .  288 

Radio  Aerial  Support,  Home¬ 
made  . 1071 

Radio,  Change  in  Equipment.  ...  10 

Radio  Battery,  Change  to  Wet.  .  10 

Radio  Battery,  Change  Dry  Cells 

to  Storage  .  ICO 

Radio  Battery,  Charging  .  10 

Radio.  Battery,  Storage,  Genera¬ 
tor  for . 1429 

Radio  Battery,  Trouble  with....  272 
Radio  Batteries  Charging  Too 

Fast  .  160 

Radio  Does  Not  Work .  ICO 

Radio  Ground  Connection .  160 

Radio,  Interference,  Manual  ....  10 

Radio  Noises  .  10 

Radio,  Poor  Reception  .  272 

Radio,  Quality  vs.  Distance .  247 

Radio  Receiver,  Noise,  Tracing.  599 
Radio  Receiver,  Lightning 

Arrestor  Protects  .  599 

Radio  Receiver  Shielded  .  160 

Radio  Reception,  Summer  .  794 

Radio,  Six  or  Seven  Tubes .  160 

Radio,  Transformer  Burns  Out...  1307 

Radio,  Trouble  with  . 1175 

Radio  Tubes,  Getting  Most  Out 

of  .  982 

Radio  Tube,  Power  .  272 

Radio  Tube  Rejuvenators  for 

Home  Construction  . 1554 

Radio  Tubes,  Reactivating  .  272 

Radio  Tubes,  Trouble  with . 1175 

Radio  Upkeep,  Cost  . 1307 

Radio  Vacuum  Tube  Construc¬ 
tion  . 1395 

Radio.  What  the,  Tells  Us . 1542 

Radiola,  Poor  Volume . 1429 

Rail  Service.  Free  Market .  653 

Ranch,  Rockies,  From  a 

502,  1245,  1531 

Raspberry  Cane-Blight  . 1068 

Raspberry  Canes,  Tree-cricket 

Injury  to  . 1093 

Raspberry  Growing,  New  Eng¬ 
land  .  397 

Raspberry,  Red,  Varieties .  156 

Raspberry,  Van  Fleet .  354 

Raspberry,  Viking  . 1096 

Raspberries,  Black  . 1249 

Raspberries,  Columbian,  Caring 

for  . 1577 

Raspberries,  Pruning  . 1219 

Raspberries,  Red,  Crown-Gall _  295 

Raspberries,  Top-heavy  . 1219 

Ration,  Balancing  a  .  460 

Ration,  Cows,  Jersey,  For .  138 

Rat,  Farm,  Problem  on....  1330,  1335 

Rat  Slaughter.  Wholesale  .  183 

Rattlesnake,  Camp  Faculty  Dines 

on  .  999 

Rats .  108,  1204 

Reclamation  Projects .  823,  1124 

Reforesting  .  608 

Reforestation,  Again .  206,  287 

Reforestation  Tour,  N.  Y.  State.  1386 

Republican  Plank  .  968 

Research  Situation,  Study  of....  570 

Rhode  Island,  Conditions  in .  988 

Rhubarb,  Moving  . 1165,  1203 

Rice  Polish  as  Food .  389 

Rice  Weevil  . 1419 

Rice,  Wild  .  868 

Right  of  Way .  273,  1305,  1336 

Road,  Closing  a  . 1224 

Road  Improvements  . 1189 

Robin’s  First  Song .  645 

Rock,  Shoemaker  .  46 

Roof,  Leaking,  Slate-Surfaced _  130 

Roof,  Paint  for  .  96 

Rooster  Combs,  What  About. ..  .1131 

Roosters,  Fat  .  26 

Rooster,  Scrub  .  591 

Rose,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Dis¬ 
appears  .  444 

Rose  Troubles,  Common .  711 

Roses,  Bush,  Planting  .  741 

Roses,  Climbing  .  673 

Roses,  Constant  Blooming .  442 

Roses,  Corn  Borer  in .  1027,  1094 

Roses,  Black  Spot  on .  870 

Roses,  Mildew  on  .  260 

Roses,  New  Hampshire,  In .  522 

Roses,  Rambler,  Those  .  401 

Roses,  Some  Notable 

90,  154,  210,  260,  290,  442,  520 

Roses,  Three  New  .  943 

Rural  Mail  Carrier  Tells  His 

Story  . 1546 

Rural  New-Yorker  Family,  The..  61 
Rural  School  Meetings,  Important  144 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society 

Meeting  . 1556 

Rural  Tragedy.  A .  119 

Rye,  Abruzzi,  Value  of . 1252 

S 

Sale  of  Personal  Effects . 1295 

Salt,  Vermicide  as  a . 1234 

Sansevieria,  Care  of . 1473 

Sansevieria  Lawrentii,  Propaga¬ 
ting  . 1550 

Saskatchewan,  Notes  From .  738 

Saw,  Circular,  Driving,  Ford  Mo¬ 
tor  .  593 

Saw,  Jig,  Construction  of .  29 

Saw,  Power  for  .  214 

Saw  Pulley,  Size  for .  29 

Sawdust,  Fruit  Trees,  Mulch  for  44 

Scales,  Common  Lecanium,  and 

Their  Control  .  1005 

School  Age,  Lawful .  250,  506 


School  Attendance,  Compulsory..  373 
School.  Auto-truck  Carry  Children 

To,  Struck  by  Train . 1456 

School  Bill,  Home  Rule .  157 

School  Bills,  Ask  Them  to  Sup¬ 
port  the,, . 207,  250,  294 

School  Bills,  Hearing  on . .  .  264,  457 
School  Bills,  Thayer-Gedney 

414,  456,  617,  652 
School  Bills,  Three  to  New  YTork 

Legislature  .  132 

School  Bus,  Madrid,  Meets  Win¬ 
ter  .  61 

School  Bus,  Train  Hits .  497 

School,  Closed,  Opening  .  848 

Schools,  Centralized  .  777 

School  Children  Die  in  Blizzard.  220 
School  Collector  Without  Bond..  302 

School  Collector’s  Bond  .  168 

School  Consolidation,  Authorities’ 

Attitude  to  .  990 

School  Consolidation,  Avoiding 

Forced  .  250 

School  Consolidation  and  Central¬ 
ization  .  935 

School  Consolidation,  Compul¬ 
sory  .  848 

School  Consolidation,  Experience  979 
School  ^Consolidation,  Teacher’s 

View  on  .  958 

School  Consolidation,  Trumans- 

burg,  N.  Y .  220 

School  Consolidation,  Why  Objec¬ 
tion?  .  684 

School  Crowded  .  1340 

School  Districts  Meet,  Six  Com¬ 
mon,  Clemons  .  1574 

School  Districts,  Medical  Exami¬ 
nation  in  .  979 

School  Districts,  Ownership  of 

Land  in  Two .  750 

School,  Early  Training,  Neces¬ 
sity  . 1204 

School  Expenses  Increased  in 

Pennsylvania  .  870 

School.  Extravagance,  Village...  307 
School  Girl  Boards  Herself  .1127,  T389 
School,  High,  Pupil  Boards  Her¬ 
self  . 1008 

School.  High,  Rural .  929 

School  Improvement  Society,  Is 

It  a  Fraud .  800,  828 

School  Improvement  Soeiety 

Meeting  . 1482 

School  Meeting,  Chairman’s  Vote 

at  .  935 

School  Meeting,  Champlain  Val¬ 
ley  .  672 

School  Meeting,  Norwich,  N.  1’..  59 

School  Meeting,  Parent-Teacher. .  873 
School  Meeting,  State  Fair.  1100,  1185 

School  Meeting.  Voters  at .  848 

School  Meetings,  Annual,  Held..  750 
School  Meetings,  Interesting.  144,  207 
School  Meetings,  Norwich  and 

Rockwell  Mills  .  168 

School  Memorial,  Vermont  .  98 

School  Methods,  Some  .  560 

School,  Nursery,  Identification, 

Pa . 1100 

School  Officer,  Eligible  .  979 

School  Officers,  Three  in  One 

Family  .  935 

School,  One-room,  Last  One 

Gone  . 1579 

School,  Punishment  at  .  614 

School  Pupils,  Transportation  of.  958 

School  Questions  .  250 

School,  Rural,  Grange  and  the.  .1457 
School,  Rural.  Live  Letter  About  373 
School.  Rural,  Patrons,  Letter 

to.  From  N.  Y.  S.  R.  S.  I.  S.  685 
School,  Rural  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  Message  . 1110 

School,  Rural,  Society  Picnic...  996 
School  Situation,  Get  It  Straight  361 
School  System,  N.  Y.,  Responsi¬ 
ble,  Criminals  . 1340 

School  Tax,  Excessive  .  935 

School  Teacher  from  Another 

State  . 1110 

School  Teacher's  Notes  . 450 

School  Teacher’s  Retirement 

Fund  .  874 

School  Teachers,  Substitute, 

N.  Y.  City  .  456 

School  Teaching,  Albania  .  843 

School,  Teaching  District  .  679 

School  Term  and  Holidays .  59 

School  Time  at  Hand  . 1200 

School  Transportation  in  Bad 

Weather  .  168 

School  Transportation  in  Un¬ 
licensed  Cars  .  168 

School  Transportation  of  Pupils.  757 

School  Trustee.  Forced  .  207 

School  Trustee’s  Report  .  958 

School  Trustee,  Resignation  of..  979 

School  Trustee,  Vote  for  .  661 

School  Tuition,  Charge  for.. 207,  373 
School  Tuition.  Child  Boarder...  979 

School  Tuition,  High  .  979 

Schools,  California,  Teaching  by 

Cartoons  .  829 

Schools,  City,  Summer  Session...  172 
Schools.  Consolidation,  Authori¬ 
ties  Have  Power  .  852 

Schools,  Gov.  Smith  on  Country.  99 
Schools,  Rural,  A  Conference  of.  1563 

Schools,  Rural,  Those  .  911 

Schoolhouse,  Arrangement  of...  250 

School  house  Question  .  848 

Schoolhouse,  Remembers  Little 

Red  .  59 

Schoolhouse,  Uses  for  .  59 

Scotch  Glow.  What  Is  .  681 

Sea,  Products  of  the  . 1118 

Season’s  Business,  Checking  up.  1516 

Seed  Sowing,  Time  to  Start  . . .  442 

Seeds,  Correct  Names  for  .  928 

Seeds,  Saving  . 1093 

Seeds,  Sowing  in  Flats . 154,  359 

Seen  and  Heard  .  952 

Self  Contentment  .  823 

"Seneca  Turnpike,”  Matter  of 

Salesmanship  . 1317 

Senate  Document  No.  85  .  777 

Septic  Sore  Throat,  Lee,  Mass.  .1032 

Septic  Tank  . 29,  152 

Septic  Tank,  Steel  Drum  for  ...1429 

Septic  Tanks  for  Safety  . 1548 

Sewer  Pipe,  Removing  Roots 

from  . 1507 

Sheep  Advice  Wanted  . 1287 

Sheep  Ailments  .  25 

Sheep  Ages,  Telling  .  583 

Sheep  and  Wool  Outlook  .  388 

Sheep  Barn,  Ohio  .  880 

Sheep,  Bribe,  to  Fix  Lawsuit...  852 


Sheep  Flocks,  Safe  Time  to  In- 


Sheep  Industry,  Past,  Future  . .  818 

Sheep  Industry  Recovering  .  727 

Sheep  Instead  of  Cows  .  94<> 

Sheep,  Itchy  .  441 

Sheep,  Keeping,  Clean  .  224 

Sheep,  Legumes  for  .  726 

Sheep  Lesson,  Maine  .  639 

Sheep  Management,  Hints  on...  1234 

Sheep  Nature  .  553 

Sheep  Notes,  Live  .  84 

Sheep  Odor,  Does  Not  Like . 1435 

Sheep  Outlook  . 1419 

Sheep  Protection,  Bells  for  ....  900 
Sheep  Protection,  Goats  for  ....  726 

Sheep  Questions  .  948 

Sheep,  Relief,  for,  in  East . 1115 

Sheep  Sale  in  Maryland  . 1059 

Sheep  Shearing  on  Table  .  183 

Sheep,  Shropshire,  Imported ....  1054 

Sheep  Skin,  Treating  .  725 

Sheep,  Soy  Beans  for  .  26 

Sheep,  Suffolk  . 64,  225 

Sheep.  Y'ear  With  .  153 

Shoe  Repairing  Business, 

Itinerant  . 1287 

Show,  Chicago’s  International ..  .1153 
Shrubs,  Berry-Bearing,  Beauti¬ 
ful  . 1424 

Shrubs,  Driveway,  for  .  253 

Shrubs,  Hardy,  for  Vermont....  343 
Silos,  Questions  About  ....288,  1037 

Silos,  North  Dakota  . 1037 

Silo,  A  Small  .  931 

Silo.  Small  Herd  for  . 623 

Silage  Combination,  Interesting.  583 
Silage  Not  Turning  Out  Well.. 1482 
Signs  on  Highway  Unlawful. ...  1366 
Six  Hours  a  Day  for  Everybody  721 

Sleigh  Tournament  . 1250,  1477 

Smith,  Gov.  and  Agricultural 

Matters  . 1100 

Snails,  Control  of  .  57 

Snake  Bites  .  121 

Snake  Plant,  Sansevieria  or.... 1391 

Snakes,  More  About  .  301 

Snakeroot,  White,  Dangers  ....1218 
Soft  Drink  Consumption,  About.  11 24 

Soil  Erosion,  Losses  from . 1146 

Soil  Fertility,  Principles  of 

1024.  1053,  1083,  1093.  1167 

Soil,  Restoring  Stripped  . 1165 

Spiders  in  House  . 14Jr; 

Spinach  Culture  . 1339 

Spray  Suggestions 

520.  562.  600,  740,  848 

Spray,  Why  and  How  We .  672 

Spraying  Problems  .  490 

Spraying  Reflections 

796,  821,  848,  963,  10"  * 

Spray  Rig.  Potato  .  893 

Spraying  Season  .  652 

Spraying,  Tobbaco  for  .  557 

Spellers,  State’s  Champion  . 1285 

Spelling  Match,  Real  . 1564 

Spinach  .  172 

Spinach  Leaf  Mites  .  868 

Spring,  Quicksand,  Trouble  . 1311 

Spring,  Water,  Flow  of.  from.. 1311 
Squash  Borer,  Control  of  ..205,  1164 
Squashes,  How  to  Increase 

Sugar  in  .  797 

Stables,  Painting  and  Whiten¬ 
ing  . 1406 

Starlings  in  Ohio  . 1000 

Starlings,  What  About  .  510 

Starved  Rock,  Story  of  ..1419,  14S1 
State  College  Country,  Around 

1551,  1576 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Notes  563, 

711,  837.  847,  957,  1023 . 1457 

Sties,  Trouble  With  . , 17 

Stock  Breeders,  Women,  in 

Maine  .  697 

Steers,  Training  Yoke  of  .  940 

Stock,  Sale  of.  to  Employes  ....  193 

Stockraisers,  Women  as  . 1536 

Storage,  Sale  of  Goods  for .  387 

Strawberry  Bed,  Covering  . 1507 

Strawberry  Beds,  Renewing, 

1024,  1032 

Strawberry,  Better  . 1194 

Strawberry  Crops  .  523 

Strawberry  Fertilizer  . 1176 

Strawberry  Leaf  Spot  . 117^ 

Strawberry  Losses,  Heavy  Rains.  948 
Strawberry  Plants.  Feeding  ....  6S3 
Strawberry  Runners,  Handling.  .  1164 

Strawberry,  Sharpless  . 868,  1007 

Strawberry,  Veteran,  Grower....  251 
Strawberry,  White,  Wanted....  203 
Strawberries  and  Robins.  .1024,  1182 

Strawberries  Bloom  Late  .  206 

Strawberries,  Delaware,  in .  650 

Strawberries  Do  Not  Fruit  .  484 

Strawberries,  Everbearing,  Grow¬ 
ing  .  712 

Strawberries,  Growing  Big  .  712 

Strawberries,  Knotty  . 1221 

Strawberries,  More  About  . 1419 

Strawberries,  Planting,  Try 

5  Acres  Instead  of  10 .  745 

Strawberries,  Set  Early  .  523 

Strawberries.  Summer  Care  of..  982 

Strawberries,  Weedy  . 1165 

Suffolk,  Gleanings  from  Eastern  1483 

Sunflowers  and  Sudan  .  536 

Sun  Shines  . 1006 

Sweet,  Hon.  Thaddeus  C.,  Killed  750 

Swiss  Chalet,  Building  a  .  259 

Swiss  Land,  Glimpse  of 

1162,  1198,  1222,  1254 


Tanning  Hides,  Rules  for  .  912 
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Potatoes  Injured  by  Wireworms.  891 
Potatoes  Pitted  with  Rhizoctonia  941 

Potatoes,  Treating  Seed  .  940 

Poultry,  Barred  Rock,  Park’s, 

J.  W .  639 

Poultry  Farm,  Toovey  .  83 

Poultry  Feeder  Machine  .  201 

Poultry,  Flock  of  .  638 

Poultry  Managed  by  Aduskervier  188 
Pullet,  White  Leghorn,  Prize 

Winner  .  558 

Pumpkins,  62,  From  One  Seed...  916 

Q 

Quadruplets,  Chase,  Tennessee. .  .1146 
R 


Rabbit  Barn  .  26 

Ranch,  Farming  Section,  Dry...  1571 

Raspberry,  Viking  . 1096 

Raspberries,  Whittier’s,  F.  E., 


Rat  Control  . 1355 

Rat  in  Corncrib  . !l330 

Rats  Kill  Chicks  . 1348 

Rhubarb  in  Box  .  671 

River  Kentucky,  Clear  Fork  of.  1137 

River,  Scene,  Illinois  . 1277 

Roadhouse,  AVrentham,  Mass....  1061 
Robinson,  Gus,  and  Pet  Horse..  584 

Rock,  Shoemaker  .  46 

Roots,  Poisonous  and  Non- 

Poisonous  .  790 

Rose,  Austrian  Copper  .  260 

Rose,  Hybrid  Rugosa,  Conrad 

Ferdinand  Meyer  .  289 

Rose,  Hybrid  Tea,  Irish 

Elegance  .  441 

Rose,  Hybrid  Tea,  Mme. 

Carolina  Testout  .  519 

Rose,  Frau  Karl  Druschki  .  90 

Rose,  Tea,  White  Maman  Cochet  154 

Rose,  Ulrich  Brunner  .  210 

Rye,  Cover  Crop  .  766" 

S 

Sassafras  Tree  .  200 

Schaff’s  George  L.  Products . 624 

Schoolbouse,  Allardt,  Tenn., 

Near  .  262 

School,  Indian  .  35 

Septic  Tank  .  152 

Sheep  Camp  . 1548 

Sheep  Champion  Hampshire  ....  97 

Sheep  in  San  Joaquin  . 1548 


Sheep  Ready  for  Shearing .  639 

Sheep  Suffolk  Ram,  Prize  Win- 

ning  . 225 

Sheep,  AVool  Examined  ...  .  5S5 

Silos,  Dairy  .  "l045 

Sink,  Electric  ....  . 1071 

Sleighing,  Real  . '  !Z  1521 

Snakeroot,  Flowering  Head  '"  1218 

Soy  Beans  .  -to 

Spellers,  State  Fair . io«5 

Spinach,  Fourth  Cutting';'/.""  £35 

Spinach,  Interplanted  .  '1471 

Spruce,  Norway  ..  Y'iqs« 

Spruce  Plantation  154c 

Steer,  Dick,  Champion  . Z  !  !l561 

Strawberries,  Everbearing,  Mich  712 

Sudan,  Harvesting  for  Silo  _ '  583 

Sunflower,  12  Feet  High .  4a 

Swimmers,  Deer  River,  New 

York  .  133. 

Swiss,  Scenes  . 1162, '  1198, '  1222 

Strawberry  Bed,  New  Jersey...,  983 
Swine,  Fed  Table  Refuse  ......  915 

T 


Tinker’s,  Julius,  Mowing  Ma¬ 
chine  . 

Tractor  at  Night  Work . 

Tractor,  Oil  Pull  . Z  !  Z  Z 

Tree  Limbs,  Removing  of 
-Trout,  Hood  River,  Oregon. 
Turkeys,  Connecticut 

Turkey  Flock  . Z  ZZ  Z 

Turkeys,  Johnson,  Mrs 

AValter  A . 

Turkeys,  New  Jersey,  Mon- 
mouth  County  . . . 

Turkeys,  White  . 


30 

1388 

848 

4 

1139 

1412 

387 

1446 

,  275 
.1498 


V 


Vegetable  Exhibit,  Boston  Show  43 
Aeteran,  War  .  7on 


W 


Washington,  Statue  .... 

AVatermelon  Party  . [ 

Waterproofing  Cellar  Floor!!!!!! 

Weller,  R.  E.,  With  Dog . 

AAheat,  Marquis,  Albert  . 

White,  Mrs.  Polly,  Aged  110. 
Windmill  Used  for  Pumping. 

AA  inters,  Harry  B . . 

Woodchuck,  Destructive 

AA’oodpile  . ! 

AA  ool  Samples,  AVashington, 

D.  C.  . . 


245 

1170 

892 

1406 

1563 

52 

314 

721 

551 

149 

70 


POETRY 


A 


Admonition  .  722 

Airman’s  Hymn,  An  .  618 

Autumn  Song  . 1260 

C 

Child's  Song  of  Christmas,  A....  1484 

China  Boy,  A  Little  . 1056 

Christmas  Bells  . 1534 

Counsel  .  992 

Courageous  Heart,  The  .  498 

Cyrus  and  Squashes  .  88 

F 

Faith  .  100 


Fellow's  Mother,  A  .  416 

First  Radio  Hymn,  The .  950 

Flag  Goes  By,  The  .  830 

H 

Happiest  Heart,  The  . 1290 

House  by  the  Side  of  Road,  The.  1078 

I 

Immortality  .  174 

In  Praise  of  Cows  . 1034 

J 

Jest  ’Fore  Christmas  . 1510 


K 

Kneeling  Camel,  The  .  574 

L 

Lincoln  .  222 

Little  and  Great  .  854 

Little  Hands  .  972 

Lost  Christ,  The  . 1178 

M 

March  .  362 

N 

New  Life  .  458 


November  . 1402 

O 

Out  in  the  Fields  With  God....l31S 

P 


Plant  a  Tree  .  752 

Poplar  Tree,  The  .  778 

R 

Rain  . 1370 

S 

Sea  Gipsey,  The  .  878 

Shade  . 1150 


Snowshoe  Trail, 

The  . 

Song  of  Hope  . 

T 

Thankful  Guest, 

A  . 

Thanksgiving  .  . 

U 

. 1432 

Under  the  Snow 

.  266 

W 


AAratchman,  AA’hat  of  the  Night?.  1558 

AA’hat  Do  We  Plant? .  654 

AA’hen  Hearts  Are  Broken . 1206 

Will  . .  22 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


A 


Alice  in  AVonderland  .  654 

Amusing  Juvenile  Guests  . 1318 

Antiqueing  in  the  Country .  654 

Apple  Dumpling  .  1057 

Apple  Fritters  . 1371 

Apple  Season  Opens,  The . 1371 

Apple  Syrup  .  62 

Apple  Turnover  . 1371 

Apples  Are  Plenty.  AA’hen  . 1207 

Apples,  Baked  With  Nuts . 1363 

Artichokes,  Creamed  .  831 

Asparagus  Canning  .  654 

Asparagus,  Mock  . 1057 

B 

Baby,  Saving  a  .  362 

Baby’s  High  Chair,  Securing....  174 

Baking  Hints  . 1389 

Bayberry  Candles,  Making, 

1290,  1291 

Beans,  Canning  AA'itli  Cream  of 

Tartar  . 1034 

Beef,  Corning  .  174 

Beef  Stew,  Spanish  . 1370 

Beets,  Pickled  . 1151 

Biscuit,  Corn  . 1402 

Biscuit,  Indian  Meal  .  618 

Biscuits,  Brown  Bread  .  878 

Blackberries,  Canned  .  972 

Boarding  Children  in  New  Jersey  950 

Boarding  City  Children . 574,  575 

Bouquets,  AA’inter  . 1291 

Box  the  Dishes  . 1403 

Bread,  Corn,  Sour,  Cream . 1559 

Bread,  Indian  Yeast  . 753 

Bread.  Nut  . 1363 

Bread,  Old-fashioned  Spoon  ....  618 

Bread,  Raised  Corn  . 618,  879 

Bread,  AA’artime  Corn  .  752 

Bread,  AVhole  AA’heat  .  62 

Breads,  Quick  .  878 

Breakfast  Nook,  AA'hv  Not  a 

1432,  1433 

Bricks,  Dyeing  . 1432 

Budget,  Household  .  62 

Budgets,  This  and  That  About.  .1559 

Buns,  Hot  Cross  . 458 

Business  for  the  Farmer’s  Wife.  654 
Butter,  Keeping  in  Brine  .  993 

C 

Cabbage  Relish  . 1151 

Cabbage,  Rolled  .  576 

Cacti,  Californian  Desert  .  618 

Cake,  A-l  Molasses  . 1559 

Cake,  Apple  Ginger  .  222 

Cape,  Apple  Sauce  . 1371 

Cake,  Blackberry  .  972 

Cake,  Chocolate  Loaf  .  576 

Cake,  Dark  .  576 

Cake,  Danish  Christmas  .  854 

Cake,  Delicious  .  854 

Cake,  Decorations  for  . 1510 

Cake,  Economical  Fruit  . 1370 

Cake  Filling,  Raspberry  .  972 

Cake  Frostings,  Some  Quick. ..  .1535 

Cake,  Fruit  . 1558 

Cake,  Fruit  Puree  .  458 

Cake,  German  Coffee  . 1206 

Cake,  Hot  Water  Sponge  .  854 

Cake,  Jelly  Layer  .  576 

Cake,  Lemon  Layer  . 1559 

Cake,  Maple  Syrup  Pound  . 1345 

Cake,  Nut  . 1363 

Cake,  Nut  Layer  . 1363 

Cake,  Orange  Layer  .  854 

Cake,  Pork  . 1534 


Cake,  Schniekerdoodle  .  222 

Cake.  Sponge,  Hot  or  Cold 

AVater  . 1558 

Cakes,  Christmas  . 1484 

Cake,  Short  .  854 

Cake,  AArhipped  Cream  .  619 

Cakes,  Hot  for  Cold  Days .  223 

Cakes,  One  Egg  . 1127 

Cakes,  Plain  Cup  . 1402 

Cakes  and  Icings  . 1558,  155  t 

Cakes,  Strawberry  . 1057 

Cake,  Velvet  . 1511 

Cakes,  AVhite,  That  Improve 

AA’itli  Age  .  854 

Candies,  Fruit  .  63 

Candlelight,  Homemade  .  499 

'Candy,  Heavenly  Hash  .  174 

Candy,  Yellow  Jack  .  619 

Caramels,  Christmas  . 1485 

Carrot  Conserve  . 1535 

Carrots,  Fried  .  973 

Catching  Up  and  Keeping  Up... 1559 

Cauliflower  Cream  .  972 

Cauliflower,  Escalloped  .  972 

Cauliflower,  Fried  .  972 

Cauliflower  Fritters  .  972 

Cauliflower  Puff  .  972 

Cauliflower  Pudding  .  972 

Cauliflower  Salad  .  972 

Celery  Relish  . 1151 

Chair,  A  Rejuvenated  . ....1206 

Champion  for  Green,  Another. .  .1319 

Cheese  Cake  .  831 

Cheese,  Cottage  . 1057 

Cheese,  Cottage,  Loaf  . 1057 

Cheese,  Cottage,  Omelette  . 1057 

Cherries,  Candied  .  972 

Cherry,  Pineapple  and  Apple 

Conserve  .  972 

Childbirth,  Mortality  of  Mothers. 1402 

Children,  Let  the,  Help  .  62 

Children,  Preserving  . 1178 

Chili  Sauce  . 1151 

Chocolate  Rolls  . 1179 

Christmas  Greenery,  Our . 1510 

Christmas  Send-away  Feast,  The 

1510,  1511 

Chowder,  Baked  .  575 

Chowder,  Quaker  .  575 

Church,  A  Communitv  AVorks  for 

the  .  753 

Clam  Chowder  .  458 

Citron  Preserves,  Best-ever  ....1261 

Clam  in  Patty  Shells  .  458 

Cleanliness  for  Schoolgirls  .  854 

Closet  as  Step  Saver  .  417 

Clothes  Hooks,  Children’s .  992 

Cockroaches,  Controlling  . 1078 

Cocoanut  Kisses  . 1511 

Cocoanut  Puffs  . 1559 

Cold  Cream  . 1534 

Community  Hall,  How  a  Rural 

Community  Earned  . 1388 

Community  AVorks  for  the 

Church  .  753 

Connecticut,  Suggestions  from...  973 

Cookies,  A  Batch  of  . 1535 

Cookies,  Butterscotch  . 1535 

Cookies,  Chocolate  . 1535 

Cookies,  Constance  Brown’s 

Sugar  . 1534 

Cookies,  Drop  Ginger  . 993,  1535 

Cookies,  Drop  AVhite  .  993 

Cookies,  Fruit  and  Nut  . 1535 

Cookies,  Ginger  . 1535 

Cookies,  Graham  . 1511 

Cookies,  Molasses  .  22 

Cookies,  Molasses  Crumb  .  416 

Cookies,  Nut  . 1363 

Cookies,  Oatmeal  . 1535 

Cookies,  Sour  Cream  . 1535 


Cookies,  Sour  Milk  . 1402 

Cooking  for  One  in  Her  Room..  1056 

Cooking  in  Italy,  Outdoor  .  972 

Corn  Relish  . 1151 

Cottage  Cheese,  Quick  .  992 

Crack  Filler  .  830 

Crullers,  Aunt  Augusty’s  . 1559 

Crumpets,  English  . 1206 

Cucumber  Relish  . 1151 

Currant  Conserve  . 972 

Currant  Jelly  .  972 

D 

Danish  Yulekage  .  831 

Dainties  for  Tea,  Some  . 1206 

Dates,  Creamed  . 1511 

Date  Kisses  . 151! 

Diary,  Keeping  a  .  993 

Dining-room,  Cottage  .  416 

Diseases,  Children’s  . 1290 

Don’t  Butter  Your  Cream  . 1559 

Doughnuts,  Potato  .  879 

Doughnuts,  Raised  .  22 

Dress-pak,  A  Handy  . 1432 

Dyeing  Carpet  Rags  . 1403 

Dyeing  A\Tith  Copperas  . 830,  879 

E 

Economies,  Some  Helpful  . 

Elderberries,  Shelling  off  . 1078 

F 

Fair,  Take  It  to  the  .  855 

Farm  Woman’s  Finances  . 1057 

Feathers  and  So  Forth  .  459 

Firearms  for  Children  . 1510 

Fireplace,  Joys  of  the  .  416 

Fires,  Forest  .  752 

First  Aid  Kit  .  223 

First  Aid  Methods  for  Treating 

the  Injured  . 1127 

Fish  Souffle  .  575 

Fish,  AA’hen  Fresh  Is  Scarce  ....1207 
Floor  Stain,  I’ermanangate  of 

Potash  .  830 

Floor  AA’ax,  Good  Homemade ....  1078 

Floors,  Renovating  Old  .  753 

Flowers.  Curing  Straw  .  63 

Food  Fashions  in  Europe  .  137 

Food  for  Health  . 992,  993 

Frosting,  Apple  . 1371 

Frosting,  Mocha  .  993 

Fruit  Cans,  Filling  Up  .  951 

Fruit  Drops  . 1511 

Fruit  Desserts  . 1057 

Fruit  Preserving  and  Using .  972 

Furniture,  Cleaning  Upholstered.  722 

G 

Galoshes,  Cleaning  .  362 

Garden,  My  Perennial  .  855 

Garden  of  Remembrance,  A....  878 

Gasoline,  Fire  from  .  498 

Gifts  You  Can  Give  . 1485 

Gingerbread,  Dressed-up  .  576 

Gingerbread,  Glorified  .  878 

Ginger  Snaps  . 1511 


Glass,  New  Use  for  a  Pane  of..  752 
Goods  for  the  Christmas  Season. 1511 
Griddle  Cakes,  Green  Corn  ....  878 
Guest  Room,  The  Satisfactory..  655 


Guests,  Those  Sunday  .  576 

H 

Hair,  Washing  . 1126 


Hams  and  Bacon,  Curing . 1361 


Ham  en  Casserole  .  575 

Harmonizing  Yesterday  and 

Today  .  . .  618 

Hash,  Glorified  .  575 

Hash,  Heavenly  . . 1207 

Headcheese  .  100 

Helpers,  Take  Care  of  Y’our  . .  .  855 

Helps  in  Housekeeping  .  1034 

Herring,  Swedish  Pickled  .  753 

Hickorynut  Recipes  . 1363 

Holder,  Kitchen  .  62 

Home  Markets  . 498 

Homesteading  Days  in  New 

Mexico  . 1291 

Honey  Orange  Flower  .  100 

Honey  Puffs  . 1511 

Household  Hints  . 1261 

Household  Notes  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  . 266,  267 

Huckleberries,  Canned  .  972 

Huckleberries,  Canned  for  Pies..  972 

I 

Ice  Cream  .  722 

Icing,  Boiled  . 1559 

Icing,  Cocoanut  . 1535 

Icing,  Maple  . 1535 

Icing,  Mocha  . 1535 

Icing,  Peanut  Butter  . 1535 

Icing,  Plain  . 1535 


Indiana  Farmer,  Letters  from  an 

1078,  1261,  1370,  1534,  1558 

J 


Jam,  Heavenly  . 1261 

Jam,  Mulberry  . 1179 

Jam,  Pineapple  and  Apricot  . . .  576 

Jar,  Red  Pepper  . 831 

Jelly,  Making,  Home  .  851 

Jelly,  Test  for  . 972,  1178 

Johnny  Cake,  Steamed  .  655 

Jumbles,  Chocolate  .  998 

K 

Keeping  House  and  Keeping 

Home  . 1126 

Kitchen,  Painting,  Yellow . 1206 

Kitchen,  Another  Pretty  Farm.. 1290 

Kitchens  and  Quilts  . 1558 

Kitchen  Made  New  .  878 

L 

Lacto  . 1150 

Ladder,  A  Housekeeper’s.  .1260,  1261 

Lampwiek,  Shaving  .  222 

Layette  Up  to  Date,  The  .  830 

Lebkuchen,  Nurenberger  .  655 

Lettuce,  Sow  Plenty  of  .  752 

Lima  Beans  en  Casserole  .  575 

Little  Brown  House,  From  the 

992,  1078,  1206 

Lone  Cypress  Items  .  973 

Lonesome  Farmhouse,  From  the 


M 

Macaroni  and  Cheese  .  575 

Macaroons,  Cornflake  or  Post 

Toastie  . 1559 

Mapledale,  Echoes  from 

175,  1126,  1433 

Marmalade,  Orange  .  574 

Marzipan  .  655 

Mat,  Rope  .  223 

Mayonnaise  . 1034 


Meals,  Combined,  for  Children 

and  Adults  . ....1207 

Meat  Dishes,  Inexpensive  for 

Cold  AA’eather  .  175 

Meat,  Experience  in  Canning 

101,  222 

Meat  Supply,  More  About  the  .  .  498 
Michigan,  Home  Notes  from  ...  654 

Mildew  in  Fabrics  .  972 

Milk  in  Old  Nuremburg  .  416 

Mincemeat,  Tomato  . 1151,  1402 

Mittens,  Lost  Your  .  22 

Money  Making  at  Home  ...174,  459 
Muffins,  Blueberry  .  992 

N 

Needle  and  Thread,  AA'ith  .  973 

Neighbors  . ...1402 

New  Hampshire  Farm,  From  a.. 1034 

Notes  and  Comments  . 1402 

Nut  Foam  . 1511 


0 


Oilcloth  Table  Covers  . 1260 

Olives,  Keeping  .  416 


P 


Paper  Bag  Party  .175 

Paralysis,  Infantile  . 1370 

Patchwork,  Double  Irish  Chain. 1403 

Patchwork  on  Chair  .  416 

Patchwork  Quilts,  Washing  ....  363 
Patchwork,  Star  and  Chains....  267 
Patchwork,  Tree  of  Paradise  . . .  363 

Patties,  Delectable  . 1207 

Pays  to  Be  Thrifty,  It  .  879 

Pepper  Jam,  Red  .  831 

Pepper  Hash  . 1402 

Pepper  Relish  .  972 

Peppers  Green,  With  Tomato 

Stuffing  .  575 

Peppers,  Stuffed  .  459 

Perennial  Garden,  My  .  855 

Pickle,  Best  Cucumber  .  993 

Pickle,  Cauliflower  .  972 

Pickle,  Huckleberry  .  972 

Pickle,  My  AA’inter  .  175 

Pickle,  Ripe  Cucumber  Chowder.  1056 
Pickle,  Ripe  Sweet  Cucumber ...  1056 

Pickles,  A  Batch  of  . 1151 

Pickles,  Beet  . 1151 

Pickles,  Bread  and  Butter,  972,  993 

Pickles,  Chow  Chow,  Sweet . 1151 

Pickles,  Chunk  . 1151 

Pickles,  Cucumber  . 1151 

Pickles.  Dill  . 1260,  1319 

Pickles  from  Oregon  . 1151 

Pickles,  Green  Tomato  . 1151 

Pickles,  Green  Tomato  Dill . 1319 

Pickles,  Mixed  Mustard  . 1151 

Pickles,  Mustard  . 1151 

Pickles,  Mystery  . 972 

Pickles,  Pear  . 1151 

Pickles,  Sliced  Cucumber  . 1151 

Pickles,  Sweet  Dill  . 1034 

Pickles,  Sweet  Gucumber.1078,  1151 

Pickles,  Sweet  Pear  . 1151 

Pickles,  Sweet  Tomato  . 1151 

Pickles,  Thousand  Island  . 1151 

Pie,  Apple  . 1371 

Pie,  Apricot  . 1371 

Pie,  Cream  Apple  . 1371 

Pie,  Butternut  . 1361 

Pie,  Butterscotch  . 993,  1301 

Pie,  Carrot  .  993 

Pie,  Chicken  . 1127,  1559 

Pie,  Chocolate  . 1361 

Pie,  Cocoanut  . 1485 
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Fie,  Cream  . 1361 

Fie,  Dried  Apple  Mince  . 1371 

Fie,  Emergency  Mince  .  499 

Fie,  Hickorynut  . 1363 

Pie,  Huckleberry  . 972 

Fie.  Pumpkin,  Another  . 1503 

Fie,  Plain  Pumpkin  . 1370 

Fie,  Rich  Pumpkin  . ...1370 

Pie,  Rhubarb  . 722,  854 

Pie,  Rhubarb  Custard  ....722,  1034 

Pie,  Shoofly  . 1361 

Pie,  Sour  Cream  . 854,  1361 

Pie,  Vinegar  .  993 

Pies  from  the  Parmer's  Kitchen.  1361 

Pie  Crust,  Milk  . 1370 

Pincushion,  Soap  .  22 

Pineapple  and  Apricot  Jam  ....  576 

Pineapple  Marshmallows  . .1511 

Playthings,  Washing  .  62 

Fopeorn  Balls  .  22 

Popovers .  878 

Pork,  Selling  Home  Cured,  787,  993 
Porridge.  Wholesome  Breakfast.  22 

Potato  Balloons  .  972 

Potato  Dressing  . 1534 

Potatoes,  Hungarian  .  575 

Potatoes,  Sweet  . 1127 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  Creamed  . 1127 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  Escalloped 

575,  1127 

Potato.  Sweet,  Lyonnaise  . 1127 

Potato,  Sweet,  Puree  . 1127 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  Southern  . 1127 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  Stuffed  . 1127 

Pot  Pie,  Old-fashioned  .  575 

Preserves,  Best-ever  Citron  ....1261 
Preserves,  Sunshine  . 972,  992 


Page 

Proved  by  Experience  .  993 

Pudding,  Apple  . 1371 

Pudding,  Cherry  .  972 

Puffballs  .  22 

Pudding,  Lemon  . 1370 

Pudding,  Plum  . 879 

Pudding.  Poor  Man’s  .  723 

Pudding,  Taylor  .  2_ 

Pumpernickel  .  363 

Pumpkin,  Fried  . 1370 

Pumpkin  Loaf  .  458 

Pumpkin,  The  Lowly  ....1370,  1371 

R 

Radio  and  Baby  .  62 

Ranch  Women,  We  Lonely .  752 

Rhubarb  Float  . 722 

Rhubarb  in  Marmalade  .  951 

Rhubarb  Sauce  .  722 

Rhubarb  Snow  .  722 

Rice,  Spanish  .  575 

Rintum  Ditty  .  675 

Rolls,  Parker  House  .  498 

Rolls,  Quick  Oregon  .  878 

Rope  Mat,  Making  a  .  223 

Rose  Jar,  Preparing  .  992 

Rug,  Another  . 619 

Rug,  A  Tufted  .  951 

Rugs,  Cross-stitch  and  Knitted .  831 
Rug,  Removing  Stains  from  ....  654 

Rugs,  Felt  .  459 

Rugs,  Hooking  . 753 
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gf  a  gentleman  could  swear! 


Three  days  now ,  and  the  young 
chief  still  absent  from  his  band  out 
there  in  the  lot  Three  galling  days 
of  listening  to  his  little  sister  who 
refers  to  him  ( not  without  scorn) 
as  (imama's  little  martyr  ”  Three 
days  of  wearing  a  towel  about  the 
neck  destined  for  the  collar  of  a 
conqueror  .  .  .  if  only  a  gentleman 
could  swear. 

Never  neglect  a  sore  throat. 

Look  upon  it  as  a  warning  of  an 


oncoming  cold,  or  worse,  and  take 
definite  steps  to  check  it. 

At  the  first  sign  of  throat  irrita¬ 
tion,  rinse  the  mouth  and  gargle 
with  Listerine  full  strength.  Do  it 
several  times  a  day.  Many’s  the 
cold  and  sore  throat  that  this  simple 
precaution  has  nipped  in  the  bud. 

Listerine  is  antiseptic,  and  the 
moment  it  enters  the  mouth  attacks 
the  countless  disease-producing 
bacteria  that  lodge  there  waiting  till 
resistence  is  low  to  strike. 


Sharp  changes  of  temperature 
weaken  resistence,  and  crowds  pass 
bacteria  along  to  thrive  in  stuffy 
homes  and  offices.  So,  during  the 
winter  months  use  Listerine  every 
day  for  your  own  protection. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

Never  neglect 
a  sore  throat 


In  the  THROAT 
and  nose 
more  than 

50  diseases 

have  their  beginning  or  de¬ 
velopment.  Some,  of  mild 
character,  yield  to  an  anti¬ 
septic.  Others,  more  seri¬ 
ous,  do  not.  At  the  first 
sign  of  an  irritated  throat, 
gargle  frequently  with  Lis¬ 
terine,  and  if  no  improve¬ 
ment  is  shown,  consult  a 
physician. 

Watch  you  r  th  roat! 


y  its  > 

NAME  ALONE 
The  name  Listerine 
Tooth  Paste  is  a  guar¬ 
antee  that  it  is  the  best 
paste  that  scientific 
knowledge  could 
v  achieve. 


LI  S  T  E  R  I  N  E 

-the  safe  antiseptic 
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Starting  A  T  h  ousan  d  Forests 


HOSE  who  drive  into  the  city  of 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y„  over  the 
main  highway  from  the  south,  may 
see  upon  their  left  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  outside  the  city  limits  the 
largest  forest  tree  nursery  in  the 
world.  The  something  like  one  hundred  acres  of 
land  cleared  of  the  woods  and  brush  that  cover  the 
rest  of  the  State  Forest  Reservation  here  attract  at¬ 
tention  because  of  the  great  expanse  of  seed  beds 
covered  by  a  green  growth  that  requires  closer  in¬ 
spection  than  can  be  had  from  the  road  to  de¬ 
termine  its  nature.  This  nursery  for  infant  trees 
is  probably  passed  by  hundreds  of. 
tourists  each  Summer  who  have  little 
or  no  idea  of  what  they  are  catching 
a  fleeting  glimpse  of  as  their  cars  speed 
by,  though  its  location  was  chosen  part¬ 
ly  because  of  the  opportunity  it  af¬ 
fords  for  public  inspection. 

Within  easy  walking  distance  of  this 
nursery  are  several  of  the  mineral 
springs  that  first  brought  fame  to  this 
part  of  the  country.  These  springs  are 
not  now  allowed  to  trickle  unrestrained 
over  the  virgin  soil  once  trod  by  moc- 
easined  feet  and  dented  by  the  red 
knees  of  the  early  inhabitants  who 
knelt  to  drink  the  healing  waters,  but 
are  curbed  in  concrete  and  piped  to 
fountains  where,  on  any  Summer  day. 
laughing  and  chattering  groups  may  be 


is  made  for  a  less  number.  Trees  from  the  State 
nursery  are  not  sold  for  ornamental  purposes.  Those 
not  sold  as  two-year  seedlings  are  removed  to  other 
beds  and  kept:  for  a  third  year,  when  they  become 
three-year  transplants.  They  are  then  charged  for 
at  the  rate  of  $4  per  thousand.  These  larger  trees 
are  better  adapted  to  locations  where  they  must 
compete  with  rather  heavy  vegetation  in  getting  a 
start,  but  in  general,  it  is  considered  that  the  seed- 
liugs  suffer  less  shock  to  their  root  systems  when 
removed  to  new  locations  than  the  older  trees  and 
are  to  be  preferred  where  conditions  are  suited  to 
their  planting.  The  hardwood  trees  are  generally 


seen  swallowing 


grimacing  and 


sput-  Seed  Beds  Containing  12,232,000  One-year-old  White  Pines,  Saratoga  Nursery.  Fig.  1 


tering  as  they  sample  the  evil-tasting 
waters.  Nature  did  a  strange  thing 
here  when  she  placed  under  a  few  acres 
of  soil  minerals  of  such  different  char¬ 
acters  as  to  make  the  waters  flowing 
over  and  through  them  of  different 
taste  and  properties  when  emerging 
from  the  surface.  It  is  an  acquired 
taste  that  makes  them  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  probably  much  in  imagina¬ 
tion  that  makes  them  more  healing 
than  the  water  from  the  home  well, 
drank  in  equal  quantities,  would  be, 
but  money  has  been  spent  lavishly  to 
make  the  surroundings  beautiful  and 
one  can  easily  understand  the  reasons 
why  a  former  generation  made  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  fashionable  of  America’s  watering 
places.  It  is  yet  well  worth  visiting, 
and  the  site  for  a  State  nursery  was 
well  chosen. 

We  were  told  that  there  are  over  4,- 
000  seed  beds  in  the  nursery  and,  at 
the  present  time,  there  are  11,773,700 
transplants  in  those  devoted  to  seed¬ 
ling  trees  that  have  been  removed  from 
their  two-year  stay  in  the  beds  in 
which  they  were  planted.  We  did  not 
take  time  to  verify  the  count,  but 
walked  between  the  beds  and  looked  at 
the  different  varieties  of  trees  propa¬ 
gated  here.  First  to  be  noted  were  the 
“seedlings.”  In  these  beds,  under  an 
overhead  sprinkling  system,  the  seeds 
are  sown.  Some  of  these  seeds  are 
imported  from  Denmark  and  other 
foreign  countries,  some  are  purchased 
from  seedsmen  in  this  country  and 
some  are  gathered  from  the  trees  in 
our  forest  reservations.  Then  sandy 
beds  in  which  they  are  sown  are  protected  from  the 
birds  not  only  by  a  lattice  work  of  wood,  but  by 
wire  netting,  for  the  trees,  in  pushing  up  through 
the  soil,  carry  their  opened  seeds  at  their  tips  and 
birds  in  search  of  food  are  likely  to  pull  the  seed¬ 
ling  from  the  ground  in  stripping  it  of  the  wanted 
morsel.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  realize  that  a  forest 
pine  at  one  stage  of  its  growth  may  be  uprooted  by 
a  robin. 

After  remaining  in  the  beds  in  which  the  -  seeds 
are  sown  for  two  years,  the  young  trees  become  two- 
year  seedlings  and  are  then  ready  to  be  transplanted 
to  other  beds  or  sold  to  those  who  wish  them  for 
reforestation  purposes.  When  sold  to  other  than 
townships,  school  districts  or  other  municipal  au¬ 
thorities  they  are  charged  for  at  the  estimated  cost 
of  production,  or  $2  per  thousand  in  not  less  than 
5.000  lots.  An  additional  charge  of  *1  per  thousand 


Norway  Spruce  Two-year  Seedlings,  Saratoga  Nursery,  Fig.  2 


Norway  Spruce  Plantation,  24  Years  Old,  inilbrook.  N.  Y.  Fig.  3 


sold  as  one-year-old  seedlings  at  $2  per  thousand. 

The  pines  and  other  evergreens,  to  which  much 
more  attention  is  evidently  paid  than  to  the  hard¬ 
woods,  are  about  the  height  of  a  lead  pencil  when 
sold  as  two-year  seedlings,  with  a  trunk  much  less 
in  thickness.  A  boy  can  carry  a  thousand  or  more, 
or  enough  to  plant  one  acre,  in  a  water  pail.  The 
transplants  are  not  much  higher  but  have  a  better 
root  system  and  a  wider  spread  of  branch.  An 
easily  carried  crate  will  contain  an  acre  of  forest 
in  embryo.  Two  men,  by  the  way,  can  plant  an  acre 
of  these  trees  in  a  day :  a  gang  of  men  and  boys  will 
cover  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  territory  in  a 
short  time  after  they  become  accustomed  to  work¬ 
ing  together.  A  man  ahead  digs  a  small  hole,  about 
the  size  of  a  tomato  can,  or,  in  some  cases,  merely 
makes  a  wedge-shaped  slit  in  the  ground,  and  the 
one  following  places  a  seedling  in  the  hole  at  ex¬ 


actly  the  same  height  that  it  grew  in  the  nursery, 
replaces  the  dirt  and  treads  on  it  to  firm  the  earth 
about  the  roots.  The  trees  are  usually  planted  at 
about  two  paces  each  way. 

The  white  pine  is  the  queen  of  American  forests 
and  the  tree  whose  passing  the  most  of  us  most  re¬ 
gret.  It  would  naturally  be  thought  that  it  could 
be  easily  reforested  upon  the  hills  that  it  once  cov¬ 
ered  but,  unfortunately,  it  now  has  two  enemies  to 
contend  with  that  make  a  successful  plantation  a 
matter  of  some  expense  and  care.  The  white  pine 
weevil  stings  the  tip  while  it  is  young  and  the  death 
of  this  produces  a  deformed  trunk  unless  the  dead 
tip  is  promptly  removed  by  hand  pick- 
,  ing.  The  white  pine  blister  rust  at¬ 
tacks  the  bark  and,  in  time,  kills  the 
tree.  This  can  be  controlled  by  remov¬ 
ing  all  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes 
from  an  area  about  the  planting.  It  is 
a  peculiar  thing  that  this  blister  rust 
Cannot  spread  from  tree  to  tree  with¬ 
out  making  one  of  these,  or  some  other 
host  plant,  a  way  station  on  its  jour¬ 
ney.  The  red,  or  Norway,  pine  is  per¬ 
haps  next  in  value  on  New  York  State 
soils  to  the  white.  It  is  more  resistant 
to  diseases  that  affect  white  pine  and 
may  be  planted  where  the  latter  would 
not  survive.  A  third  pine,  the  Scotch, 
is  also  propagated  in  this  nursery  and, 
while  much  inferior  as  lumber,  makes  a 
good  growth  on  the  poorest  soils. 

There  are  two  spruces  grown  here. 
The  Norway  spruce  is  an  importation 
from  Europe  that  has  been  found  well 
adapted  to  New  York  soils  and  is  pre¬ 
ferred  in  many  cases  to  the  native  or 
Adirondack  spruce.  It,  too,  is  subject 
to  attacks  from  the  white-pine  weevil 
that  may  kill  the  leader,  or  tip.  An 
interesting  fact  with  regard  to  the 
spruces  was  told  us  here.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  wondered  why  the  Colorado  blue 
spruce,  used  as  an  ornamental  tree, 
was  so  expensive  at  the  nurseries,  and 
on  automobile  trips  through  wooded 
countries  have  been  on  the  lookout  for 
one.  We  learnedrhere  that  but  a  small 
proportion  of  blue  spruces  grown 
naturally  or  iu  seed  beds  are  blue  and 
that,  as  sold  from  nurseries,  it  is  a 
“made  tree,”  produced  by  grafting  a 
scion  from  a  blue  tree  upon  another 
spruce,  usually  the  Norway.  There 
was  a  small  bed  of  blue  spruce  seed¬ 
lings  shown  us,  only  a  few  of  which 
showed  the  desired  blue  color.  Here¬ 
after,  we  shall  have  a  better  opinion 
of  nurserymen  offering  us  blue  spruces, 
even  if  we  cannot  afford  to  patronize 
them.  Another  spruce  of  value,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  production  of  paper 
pulp,  distributed  from  this  nursery  is 
the  white  or  Adirondack  and  Canadian 
spruce.  The  balsam,  European  larch 
and  white  cedar  are  also  included 
among  the  seedlings  here,  the  former 
not  recommended  except  for  planting 
on  low  ground  not  suited  to  better 
trees  and  the  latter  two  well  spoken 
of  for  the  production  of  poles,  fence 
posts  and  ties. 

Of  the  hardwoods  sometimes  desired 
for  reforestation  purposes  the  white 
ash,  Carolina  poplar  and  black  locust  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  nursery.  The  white  ash  is  a  rapid 
grower  upon  fairly  good  soils  and  produce  valuable 
lumber.  The  Carolina  poplar  is  a  fast  growing  tree, 
used  for  shade  and  for  the  production  of  pulpwood 
and  box  boards.  It  is  propagated  only  from  rooted 
cuttings,  the  rooting  of  which  must  be  done  by  the 
purchaser  after  receiving  the  cuttings  from  the  nur- 
sei-y.  The  black  locust  is  of  great  value  for  the 
production  of  fence  posts,  which  may  be  had  in 
from  12  to  15  years  after  planting,  provided  that  the 
wood  borers  that  find  this  tree  a  particularly  easy 
victim  do  not  destroy  the  planting  before  it  reaches 
that  age.  Its  susceptibility  to  this  pest  makes  at¬ 
tempts  to  grow  it  something  of  a  gamble. 

The  Saratoga  nursery  finds  a  constantly  and  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  demand  for  its  trees,  as  reforestation 
becomes  more  and  more  popular,  and  is  obliged  to 
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place  orders  upon  file,  to  be  filled  in  turn  as  far  as 
their  supply  permits.  They  encourage  widespread 
planting  throughout  the  State,  rather  than  excessive¬ 
ly  heavy  planting  in  certain  localities.  A  few  of 
(heir  single  orders  would,  if  fully  filled,  nearly 
swamp  their  facilities  for  production.  While  they 
wish  to  get  the  cost  of  production  from  private  plant¬ 
ers,  they  now  find  that  the  present  prices  are  some¬ 
what  below  that.  Extension  of  their  work  is  planned 
and  there  seems  now  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  New  York’s  bare  and 
grim  hills  will  again  be  covered  by  the  only  valu¬ 
able  growth  to  which  their  soil  is  adapted,  m.  b.  d. 


Well  Pleased  With  the  Farm 

ABOUT  nine  months  ago  we  came  to  this  farm 
from  the  city.  Country  life  was  new  to  us.  as 
we  were  brought  up  in  the  city.  My  husband  got 
so  sick  of  working  in  a  factory  12  and  13  hours  a 
day,  and  for  a  boss,  that  we  decided  to  buy  a  farm, 
lie  was  making  from  $50  to  $60  a  week.  We  owned 
our  home  with  every  convenience,  but  we  sold  it 
fo  come  on  a  farm.  Everyone  told  us  we  were  crazy 
to  leave  our  nice  home  for  a  farm.  A -doctor  gave 
us  six  months  to  get  tired  of  it,  but  we  are  still  here. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  wire  the  house  for 
electric  light;  then  we  laid  a  floor  in  the  front  room 
over  the  old  ugly  boards.  The  kitchen  was  all  open 
beams,  so  we  lined  and  painted  it.  There  is  neither 
water  nor  heat  in  the  house.  We  have  a  pipeless 
furnace  but  no  cellar  to  put  it  in,  but  we  intend  to 
make  an  addition  and  have  a  cellar  under  it. 

In  a  building  next  the  house  we  started  a  road 
stand,  built  a  place  on  the  front,  and  it  made  a  nice 
stand.  We  have  lovely  maple  trees  in  front,  so  we 
put  white-painted  tables  under  them  for  basket 
parties,  and  put  up  a  few  signs.  We  also  put  in  a 
gas  tank,  as  most  people  who  stop  for  gas,  usually 
buy  something  at  the  road  stand.  One  thing  helps 
the  other.  I  also  had  Summer  boarders,  not  many, 
as  it  was  our  first  year,  but  everyone  who  came 
liked  the  place  so  well  that  they  ate  all  telling  their 
friends,  and  planning  for  a  vacation  next  Summer. 
I  run  the  road  stand  and  cook  for  the  boarders; 
they  look  after  their  rooms.  I  charge  $12  a  week. 

After  we  got  things  going  we  pulled  down  the  old 
horse  barn,  as  it  was  an  eyesore.  We  had  bought 
two  horses,  so  had  to  make  a  place  for  them  at  the 
end  of  the  cow  barn.  We  have  two  milk  cows  and 
1  want  to  say  right  now  that  I  never  thought  that 
I  would  get  so  near  to  a  cow  as  to  milk  one,  but 
learned  that,  too.  I  also  learned  how  to  churn  and 
make  butter,  and  I  don’t  have  to  say  it  is  good ; 
others  tell  me  it  is.  We  are  raising  five  calves;  they 
are  all  pets.  We  raised  four  pigs  from  seven  weeks 
old.  We  have  a  few  ducks  and  over  200  chickens. 
Some  are  raised  from  baby  chicks,  so  we  have  not 
done  so  badly  for  our  first  year. 

There  is  still  a  lot  to  be  done,  as  this  place  has 
been  sadly  neglected.  My  husband  learned  to  plow 
and  harrow  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  A  friend 
of  ours  came  and  planted  our  vegetable  garden,  so  I 
had  home-grown  vegetables  to  serve  my  boarders. 
The  farm  is  situated  on  the  State  highway  with  a 
duck  pond  and  trout  stream  running  through  it.  It 
is  a  pretty  place  and  lovely  in  the  Summer. 

I  think  when  we  who  have  a  lot  to  learn  about 
farming  can  make  a  living  in  the  country  surely 
there  is  more  than  a  living  to  be  made  by  those  who 
understand  farming.  I  have  friends  who  bought  a 
farm  here  six  years  ago.  There  are  150  acres  for 
which  they  paid  a  deposit  of  $3,000,  which  left  a 
balance  of  $S.OOO  to  be  paid  off  with  interest.  They 
paid  the  final  installment  this  year.  They  started 
with  five  cows  and  a  few  boarders ;  now  their  busi¬ 
ness  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  let¬ 
ting  out  the  farm  on  shares  and  have  built  a  29- 
room  boarding-house.  If  they  wrnnt  to  they  can 
go  away  in  the  Winter.  This  is  another  instance 
where  farming  and  Summer  boarders  have  paid.  I 
have  three  children  who  go  to  school  here.  My  boy, 
who  is  12,  wouldn’t  go  back  to  the  city,  and  he  is 
a  big  help  on  the  farm.  Living  is  cheaper  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  a  healthy  life,  and  health  comes 
before  everything.  mart  axdebsox. 

New  Jersey. 


How  to  Remove  Large  Limbs 

THE  pruning  season  is  at  hand,  and  many  ama¬ 
teurs  are  already  at  work  on  their  trees.  It 
would  be  well  if  these  people  would  follow  the  pres¬ 
ent  practices  of  commercial  growers,  who  no  longer 
do  a  great  amount  of  heavy  pruning  on  any  tree  in 
one  year.  A  word  might  be  said,  perhaps,  about  the 
method  of  cutting  off  big  limbs  if  they  must  be  re¬ 


First  Step  in  Removing  Large  Limb.  Fig.  4 


moved.  Even  farmers  sometimes  use  a  method 
which  results  in  causing  the  limbs  to  rip  off  a  large 
section  of  the  bark  below  the  point  where  the  cut 
was  made.  The  accompanying  illustrations  indicate 
the  best  method  to  follow.  First  an  undercut  is 
made  at  a  distance  of  a  foot  or  more  from  the  trunk. 
This  should  be  about  half  the  thickness  of  the  limb. 
Then  another  cut  should  be  made  from  the  top  and 
close  to  the  trunk.  When  this  cut  has  been  partly 
completed,  the  limb  will  break  off  at  the  spot  where 


Second  Step,  Leaving  Smooth  Cut.  Fig.  5 


the  first  cut  was  started  without  any  tearing  of  the 
bark.  The  stub  can  then  be  removed  close  to  the 
trunk,  leaving  a  clean,  smooth  wound  which  if 
properly  painted  will  soon  heal  over.  This  is  a 
simple  plan  which  is,  of  course,  perfectly  familiar 
to  all  practical  orchardists,  but  which  is  not  under¬ 
stood  by  many  men  who  are  not  familiar  with 
trees.  E.  I.  F. 


Bin  for  Artificial  Manure 


Synthetic  Manure 

MANY  questions  are  being  asked  about  syn¬ 
thetic  manures.  A  few  years  ago  a  material 
was  introduced  from  Europe  which  was  said  to  con¬ 
vert  straw,  weeds,  grass  clippings  and  other  organic 
material  into  something  almost  exactly  like  animal 
manure  in  its  character.  The  plan  was  looked  upon 
as  visionary  at  first,  but  its  value  has  been  demon¬ 
strated,  and  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station 
has  worked  out  an  explanation  of  the  whole  matter. 
This  fertilizing  agent  causes  the  organic  material 
to  ferment  artificially,  and  the  manure  produced  in 
this  way  has  but  very  little  odor.  I  know  of  one  or 
two  instances  where  amateurs  have  been  well 
pleased.  The  best  method  to  adopt  seems  to  be  to 
construct  a  small  bin  into  which  all  of  the  refuse 
from  the  garden  can  be  dumped,  the  fermenting  ma¬ 
terial  then  being  added.  A  fibrous  organic  matter 
like  straw,  hay  and  weeds,  decays  slowly  if  left  to 
itself,  the  reason  being  that  there  is  no  available 
nitrogen  to  feed  decay-producing  bacteria.  When 
the  nitrogen  is  provided  in  the  right  form  and  in  the 
right  degree,  fermentation  immediately  takes  place. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  lime  used  with  wheat 
straw  have  been  found  to  make  synthetic  manure. 
The  process  is  a  delicate  one,  however,  and  it  is 
better  to  use  a  prepared  reagent,  in  home  gardens 
at  least.  The  cost  is  somewhat  more  than  was  for¬ 
merly  paid  for  barnyard  manure,  but  less  than 
barnyard  manure  usually  costs  now.  And  of  course 
there  are  many  sections  where  barnyard  manure  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  at  any  price.  e.  i.  f. 


Tax  Reduction 

HE  proposals  for  Federal  income  tax  reduction 
this  year  have  varied  in  amounts  from  $225,000,- 
000  which  has  been  offered  by  the  Administration, 
to  $400,000,000  offered  by  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  This  tax  reduction  program  is  an  im¬ 
portant  matter  for  farmers  to  consider. 

Since  the  end  of  the  World  War,  and  especially 
since  the  great  deflation  of  1920,  income  taxes  have 
been  materially  decreased.  This  decrease  in  income 
tax  has  affected  many  business  men.  Farmers,  who 
have  been  carrying  a  heavy  burden  of  taxes  through¬ 
out  this  period,  have  seen  their  tax  burden  con¬ 
tinually  growing  heavier.  The  increase  in  the  farm¬ 
er  s  taxes  has  come  about  largely  from  increased 
demand  for  good  roads  and  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  maintaining  schools.  In  many  cases  these  taxes 
for  roads  and  schools  have  been  unjust,  because 
both  the  building  of  good  roads  and  the  maintenance 
of  schools  is  clearly  a  public  function. 

I  believe  every  fair-minded  person  will  admit 
that  in  most  cases  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  some  re¬ 
lief  from  the  tax  burden  which  he  is  carrying  at  the 
present  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  connection 
the  Federal  government  and  the  State  government 
have  a  real  opportunity  to  help  the  farmer.  The 
proposed  reduction  of  taxes,  amounting  to  $225,000,- 
000,  would  certainly  go  a  long  way  in  helping  the 
rural  districts  in  building  and  maintaining  the  pub¬ 
lic  highways.  Every  proposal  of  this  sort  to  re¬ 
duce  taxes  should  be  met  by  a  counter  proposal  from 
farm  people  to  use  the  amount  of  the  proposed  re¬ 
duction  to  assist  rural  districts  by  increased  State 
and  Federal  aid. 

In  New  York  State  and  in  other  States  where 
there  has  been  a  State  income  tax,  the  tendency  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years  has  been  toward  the  reduction 
of  income  tax.  Here  in  America  the  public  schools 
have  always  been  controlled  by  the  State,  although 
much  of  the  money  for  maintaining  these  schools  has 
been  raised  by  local  taxation.  In  many  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  the  burden  of  school  taxes  has  become  heavy. 
The  State  should  assist  farmers  in  maintaining 
these  schools  by  more  State  aid  to  rural  districts 
rather  than  reduce  income  taxes,  l.  ii.  woodward. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  County  Agricultural  Agent. 


Knob  Celery 

I  would  like  fo  know  how  to  grow  celery  root  so 
ns  to  have  a  large  bulb  on  bottom  of  same,  to  be  us-cd 
for  flavoring  soup.  u.  s.  C. 

Ohio. 

HIS  plant  known  as  celeriac  in  seed  catalogs, 
belongs  to  the  celery  family,  but  naturally 
forms  the  large  root,  which  is  eaten  instead  of  the 
top.  For  an  early  crop,  seed  is  sown  under  glass. 
Later  plantings  may  be  made  corresponding  to 
other  celery.  The  celeriac  may  be  planted  quite 
closely  as  no  banking  of  the  tops  is  needed.  Late  in 
the  season  a  little  earth  is  thrown  over  the  exposed 
part  of  the  root,  which  whitens  it.  Good  ground  and 
clean  culture  are  needed  to  produce  marketable  roots. 
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They  Did  It  Themselves 

THIS  is  a  story  of  bow  the  farmers  “did  it  them¬ 
selves.”  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  is  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  on  a  steep  hill  which  runs  back 
from  the  river  about  half  a  mile,  ending  in  a  high, 
level  plateau  upon  which  the  main  portion  of  the 
city  is  built.  Crossing  this  plateau  north  and  south 
is  the  great  State  highway  from  New  York  City  to 
the  Catskill  Mountains,  Albany  and  the  North.  In¬ 
tersecting  this  highway  and  running  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  to  the  Delaware  Valley,  and  then  on  out  to 
Binghamton  and  the  West  is  the  great  Cochecton 
Turnpike,  built  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago  to  open 
up  the  Summer  resort  region  of  SuMivan  County  and 
the  Shawangunks.  Beginning  on  the  northern  edge 
of  Newburgh,  and  running  north  for  many  mile? 
along  the  western  banks  of  the  river,  is  the  great 
Hudson  Valley  fruit  section.  Lying  about  the  west- 
era  and  southwestern  boundaries  of  the  city,  and 
extending  for  three  or  four  miles,  is  an  extensive 
market  garden  and  truck-growing  region,  and  bor¬ 
dering  on  this  comes  the  dairying  section,  with  its 
thousands  of  cows,  with  the  growing  of  special 
vegetable  crops  as  a  side-line  cash  crop. 

Pi-actically  all  of  the  vegetables  and  a  fair  portion 
of  the  fruits  are  marketed  through  the  Newburgh 
market.  Although  Newburgh  and  its  suburbs  has 
a  population  in  excess  of  35,000,  with  an  additional 
20,000  directly  across  the  Hudson  in  the  city  of 


best  serve  for  the  distribution  of  food  products  to 
mid-Hudson  points.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  city  of  Newburgh  at  once  begun  to  make  efforts 
to  have  the  terminal  market  established  in  New¬ 
burgh,  and  held  several  meetings  to  which  the 
farmers  were  invited. 

The  growers  were  told  by  the  State  expert  and  by 
the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the 
terminal  market  would  be  of  wonderful  benefit  to 
them,  although  some  of  the  producers  stoutly  main¬ 
tained  that  a  terminal  market  meant  a  market  for 
the  distribution  of  outside  shipped-in  produce.  Others 
were  just  as  earnest  in  stating  that  although  more 
outside  produce  would  come  to  the  market,  yet  this 
would  bring  more  purchasers,  so  in  the  end  good 
might  result. 

On  the  river  front  of  the  city  the  State  of  New 
York  owns  a  section  of  land  which  some  years  ago 
was  purchased  when  it  was  thought  that  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  cities  might  become  Barge  Canal  termi¬ 
nals.  Between  this  tract  of  land  and  the  business 
part  of  the  city  are  two  railways,  the  West  Shore, 
owned  by  the  New  York  Central,  and  the  Erie,  both 
located  practically  on  the  river  level.  The  State 
expert,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  city 
management  decided  that  this  State-owned  property 
was  just  the  place  for  the  market,  and  arbitrarily 
designated  this  as  the  place  where  the  farmers 
should  at  once  go  to  transact  the  business  which 


is  the  fact  that  the  farmers  have  found  that  they 
can  “do  it  themselves.”  c.  o.  warford. 

New  York. 


Will  Hubam  Clover  Become  a  Weed? 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago  The  It.  N.-Y.  contained 
some  articles  about  the  newly  discovered  annual  Sweet 
clover  called  “Hubam,”  and  as  I  have  been  unable  to 
learn  much  about  the  plant  from  the  Farm  Bureau  or 
from  the  College  of  Agriculture,  I  have  wondered 
whether  any  of  your  readers  have  sent  in  information 
regarding  its  value  as  a  crop.  Soon  after  reading  the 
first  article  about  Hubam  clover,  I  secured  a  few  seeds 
from  Prof.  Hughes,  and  planted  them  in  the  flower 
garden,  where  a  fine  growth  and  a  good  crop  of  seed 
were  secured.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  spread  cheese¬ 
cloth  under  the  plants  so  as  to  saye  all  of  the  seed, 
enough  got  into  the  soil  to  furnish,  not  only  a  very 
thick  stand  of  plants  the  following  year,  but  a  fair 
seeding  for  several  more  years.  As  no  seed  has  been 
allowed  to  form  on  this  plot  si/nee  the  fic6t  year,  I 
would  like  to  know  if  it  has  proved  to  be  troublesome 
as  a  weed  in  fields  where  grain  or  row  crops  are  grown. 

The  seed  which  I  secured  from  my  first  plants  was 
sown  in  oats,  the  following  Spring,  on  the  poorest  land 
on  the  farm,  a  thin,  wet  clay.  This  year  some  of  that 
seed  which  had  not  previously  germinated,  produced  a 
light  stand  of  plants  which  were  less  than  6  in.  tall 
whefi  the  wheat  wras  cut,  but  which  grew  to  a  height  of 
4  ft.  by  October  1,  and  ripened  plenty  of  seed.  If  such 
a  growth  could  he  had  by  seeding  this  clover  with  our 
grain,  an  abundance  of  excellent  Fall  pasture  could  be 
provided,  but  if  we  once  get  the  seed  in  the  soil,  how 
will  it  behave  when  the  field  is  planted  to  corn,  beans, 
cabbage  or  potatoes?  Will  it  be  a  bad  weed  then,  or 
would  it  be  no  worse  than  quack  grass  or  ragweed? 
Who  has  given  Hubam  clover  a  thorough  trial  under 
such  conditions?  w.  a.  b. 


A  Good  Bunch  of  Hereford  Heifers.  Fig.  7 


Beacon  and  its  environs,  yet  it  is  estimated  by  the 
growers  that  not  30  per  cent  of  the  produce  grown 
about  Newburgh  is  consumed  by  the  local  population. 

The  great  market  for  the  vegetables  is  in  the  out¬ 
lying  districts  of  the  Catskill  Mountains  and  the 
Sullivan  County — Shawongunk  region  already  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  many  small  settlements  in  and  along 
the  Delaware  Valley.  To  reach  these  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts  great  fleets  of  produce  trucks  leave  the  city 
each  morning,  loaded  down  with  the  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  which  have  been  purchased  in  the  Newburgh 
Producers’  and  Peddlers’  Market.  This  market  is  a 
peculiar  institution  which  has  grown  up  as  a  result 
of  this  outside  demand  for  Newburgh-grown  produce. 
Years  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  horse-drawn  vehicle, 
a  few  growers  and  hucksters  met  on  one  of  the 
smaller  streets  of  the  city  and  transacted  business. 
As  traffic  became  congested  with  increased  travel, 
the  farmers  were  moved  from  this  street  to  a 
wider  one,  and  then  from  one  vacant  lot  to  another. 
In  all,  six  moves  were  made  in  a  few  years,  the  final 
one  being  five  or  six  years  ago  when  the  market  was 
established  on  the  side  of  a  public  park  which  had 
been  given  to  the  city  for  recreational  purposes.  This 
location  seemed  to  meet  the  approval  of  everyone, 
the  producer  as  well  as  the  buyer.  The  market  prac¬ 
tically  was  just  an  open  field  or  space  into  which  the 
seller  and  purchaser  drove  and  parked  and  did  busi¬ 
ness  from  about  four  o'clock  to  seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  everyone  was  sold  out,  and  the  buyers 
were  loaded  up  ready  for  their  start  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  west  and  northwest. 

In  the  Fall  of  1926,  an  expert  from  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  visited  Newburgh,  saying  that  he  had  been 
sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  marketing 
conditions  and  to  report  on  the  most  logical  point  for 
the  establishing  of  a  terminal  market  which  would 


they  were  doing  then  at  the  recreation  park. 

The  farmers  protested,  “Why  send  us  there  now?” 
The  answer  came,  “That  is  the  best  place  for  a  ter¬ 
minal  market.  The  State  owns  it.  If  you  farmers 
go  there  and  use  it  awhile,  then  a  committee  can  go 
to  Albany  and  ask  for  the  site  on  the  ground  that 
the  farmers  are  using  it  for  a  market.”  The  farm¬ 
ers  returned  with  the  rejoinder:  “We  are  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  present  market,  which  is  on  the  upper 
levels  of  the  city.  Our  customers  practically  all 
come  from  the  west  and  northwest,  and  they  all  use 
motor  trucks  to  take  away  the  goods.  Why  send  us 
one  mile  farther  east,  which  is  away  from  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  down  all  the  hills  of  Newburgh  and 
across  two  dangerous  railroads?”  At  once  came  the 
reply,  “You  farmers  will  go  into  the  place  pre¬ 
pared  for  you  or  you  will  be  allowed  no  place  to  do 
business.” 

Although  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  combined 
Chamber-city  representatives  that  there  was  land 
available  on  the  upper  levels,  and  that  a  railroad 
also  was  on  that  level,  yet  they  and  the  State  man 
frowned  on  anything  but  the  chosen  place.  The  city 
having  served  on  the  growers  this  ultimatum  of 
“take  it  or  leave  it,”  the  farmers  decided  to 
“leave  it.”  Fortunately  a  tract  of  seven  acres  on 
the  upper  levels  was  available,  and  this  the  farmers 
secured  on  a  lease  for  the  season,  and  started  to  do 
business  on  their  own  account.  One  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  was  appointed  general  manager,  and  a  market 
manager,  also  a  farmer,  was  secured.  The  market 
from  the  first  was  a  success,  and  was  exceedingly 
well  patronized,  as  many  as  268  rigs  being  counted 
parked  at  one  time.  At  the  close  of  the  season  in 
addition  to  paying  all  help,  installing  electric  lights, 
and  grading  suitable  entrances,  a  balance  of  more 
than  $500  remains  in  the  treasury.  But  the  best 
and  most  profitable  result  of  the  season's  operations 


THE  inquiry  by  W.  A.  B.  relative  to  Hubam 
clover  has  to  do  primarily  with  the  possibility 
of  the  plants  becoming  troublesome  when  the  seeds 
are  allowed  to  fall  on  the  ground,  these  seeds  pro¬ 
ducing  volunteer  plants,  and  interfering  with  other 
crops  to  be  planted  later. 

The  possibility  suggested  arises  with  the  ordinary 
biennial  Sweet  clover  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  with  the  Hubam  clover.  These  clovers  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  hard  seed  coat,  making  it  possible  for 
the  seed  to  carry  over  in  the  soil  for  a  number  of 
years.  With  rotations  such  as  are  followed  in  New 
York  and  throughout  the  corn  belt  generally,  there 
seems  to  be  no  possible  danger  of  any  difficulty  from 
volunteering  Sweet  clover.  The  only  locality  from 
which  such  difficulty  has  been  reported  is  in  the  Red 
River  Valley  of  North  Dakota,  where  a  great  deal  of 
Sweet  clover  has  been  grown  for  seed,  with  a  great 
deal  of  seed  necessarily  shattering  and  failing  on 
the  ground.  The  difficulty  arises  there  when  small 
grain  follows  small  grain  without  plowing,  or  when 
a  small  grain  stubble  is  Fall-plowed  to  be  seeded 
with  small  grain  the  following  Spring,  the  Fall 
plowing  often  failing  to  kill  the  first  year  growth 
of  Sweet  clover. 

But  there  is  probably  no  plant  easier  to  kill  than 
clover  seedlings.  We  have  known  of  eight  to  ten 
bushels  of  Sweet  clover  seed  per  acre  being  allowed 
to  shatter  on  the  ground  without  the  least  particle 
of  difficulty  resulting.  Cultivated  crops  following 
in  the  rotation  have  shown  an  abundance  of  Sweet 
clover  seedlings  early  in  the  season,  but  the  most 
ordinary  kind  of  cultivation  has  entirely  freed  the 
soil  of  these  plants.  It  is  only  when  a  crop  is  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  rotation  which  is  not  cultivated, 
such  as  the  oat  crop  and  Winter  wheat  crop  here  in 
Iowa,  that  the  seeds  carried  over  in  the  soil  have  a 
chance  to  make  plants.  This  is  considered  a  great 
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blessing,  and  much  to  be  preferred  to  such 
weeds  as  ragweed  and  the  foxtail  which 
would  cover  the  ground  before  Fall  except 
for  the  growth  of  Sweet  clover. 

Hubam  clover  seed,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Sweet  clover,  will,  as  I  have  stated, 
carry  over  for  several  years.  It  has  been 
our  regular  practice  on  our  fields  here 
during  the  past  seven  years  to  allow  the 
Hubam  crop,  to  mature  as  fully  as  pos¬ 
sible  following  Winter  wheat,  plowing 
this  crop  down,  seed  and  all,  as  late  in 
the  Fall  as  possible.  We  are  probably 
plowing  under  from  two  to  as  much  as 
five  or  six  bushels  of  Hubam  seed  per  acre 
each  year.  This  is  followed  by  corn  two 
years,  oats,  Soy  beans,  Winter  wheat, 
with  the  Hubam  clover  making  its  main 
growth  following  the  Winter  wheat  har¬ 
vest.  A  splendid  stand  of  Hubam  clover 
is  secured  regularly  in  the  oats,  but  as  it 
is  necessary  to  plow  the  oat  stubble  as 
early  in  the  season  as  possible  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  seed  bed  for  Winter  wheat  the 
Hubam  has  no  opportunity  of  making 
seed. 

We  consider  the  fact  that  Hubam  seed 
as  well  as  seed  of  the  common  Sweet 
clover  will  carry  over  several  years  in 
the  soil,  one  of  the  desirable  and  valu¬ 
able  characteristics  of  these  legumes. 

Iowa  State  College.  h.  d.  hughes. 


Growing  Soy  Beans 

Soy  beans,  unlike  many  other  crops, 
are  not  limited  to  small  sections  because 
of  soil  or  climate  but  are  adaptable  over 
a  large  range  of  territory.  They  are  a 
relatively  new  crop,  and  as  their  value 
is  being  more  and  better  known  more  are 
grown  every  year.  Soy  beans  may  be  fed 
in  various  ways  to  pi-actically  all  live 
stock,  either  as  hay,  whole  beans  or 
ground  and  fed  as  Soy  bean  meal. 

The  writer  has  grown  Soy  beans  for 
quite  a  few  years  in  different  ways.  We 
have  grown  Ito  San  almost  exclusively. 
The  stalks  of  this  variety  are  quite  erect 
and  have  considerable  foliage,  and  bean 
pods  bearing  good-sized  beans.  In  oi-der 
to  get  silage  containing  more  protein  Soy 
beans  may  be  added  by  either  growing 
them  in  the  corn  or  alone.  By  the  for¬ 
mer  method  they  may  be  placed  direct  in 
the  hopper  with  the  corn,  but  when  this 
is  done  the  corn  and  beans  should  be 
stirred  at  intervals  to  prevent  uneven 
planting — a  streak  of  corn  and  a  streak 
of  beans  alone. 

Soy  beans  may  also  be  sown  after  the 
corn  is  about  20  in.  high  by  going  astride 
the  row.  By  waiting  until  the  corn  is 
this  height  the  beans  will  be  at  about  the 
right  stage  for  the  silo  at  the  time  the 
corn  is  cut.  By  planting  the  beans  thus 
they  can  be  cut  with  the  corn  binder  and 
bound  right  in  with  the  corn  and  are 
easily  fed  into  the  silage  cutter.  If  the 
corn  is  hogged  off  it  will  also  be  found 
advantageous  to  have  the  beans  right  in 
the  corn.  Some  have  had  difficulty  get¬ 
ting  hogs  to  eat  the  beans,  when  first 
given  access  to  them  and  doubt  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  Soy  beans  in  the  corn.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  got  the  hogs  to  form  an 
appetite  for  the  beans  by  feeding  a  few 
green  ones  every  day,  and  later  as  the 
beans  matured  crushing  them  and  by  feed¬ 
ing  as  a  meal. 

Soy  beans  make  good  hay  if  cut  before 
the  beans  mature — a  hay  that  is  rich  in 
protein  and  relished  by  all  farm  animals. 
This  is  particularly  relished  and  valuable 
for  dairy  cattle  and  ewes  with  suckling 
lambs;  since  beans  are  rich  in  protein 
they  furnish  much  milk.  We  never  had 
ewes  and  lambs  do  better  than  when  Soy 
bean  hay  along  with  mixed  Timothy  and 
clover  hay  were  fed. 

There  is  one  condition  that  must  be 
considered,  however,  when  desiring  to 
make  Soy  bean  hay.  It  takes  considerable 
time  to  dry  them.  But  if  the  beans  are 
planted  early  in  the  Spring  they  will  ma¬ 
ture  early  enough  and  can  be  cured  be¬ 
fore  the  late  Fall  rains  set  in. 

If  Soy  beans  are  sown  alone  for  hay 
they  should  be  sown  solidly  with  a  wheat 
drill.  We  have  sown  beans  with  drill  by 
closing  up  every  other  hole  in  the  drill 
box  and  cultivating  the  beans,  but  this 
latter  method  was  unsatisfactory  when 
cultivating  because  the  rows  were  too 
close  together  and  made  very  difficult 
work.  If  sown  solidly,  the  weeds  do  not 
bother  and  they  are  more  easily  harvested. 
Soy  beans  are  also  very  valuable  as  a 
gi’een  manure  crop  to  plow  under  when 
green  to  add  humus  to  the  soil. 


We  have  hulled  beans  with  the  corn 
husker  at  different  times  very  satisfac¬ 
torily,  the  hulled  beans  running  out  at 
the  shelled  corn  spout  and  the  stalks  and 
hulls  going  out  at  the  blower.  The  roll¬ 
ers  are  set  wide  apart,  and  the  husker 
run  very  slowly,  and  in  this  way  few 
beans  were  cracked.  However,  many  per¬ 
sons  prefer  to  use  the  thrashing  machine, 
and  say  this  is  &  satisfactory  way  to  hull 
the  beans.  t 

In  conclusion  I  would  suggest  that  at 
least  a  small  area  be,  set  aside  for  Soy 
beans,  and  as  their  culture  and  behavior 
is  learned,  amount  planted  to  Soy  beans 
may  be  either  expanded  or  diminished  as 
conditions  will  suggest  at  that  time. 

IRA  G.  SHELL AB AUGER. 

Miami  Co.,  Ohio. 


How  We  Poison 
Woodchucks 

The  woodchuck  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
structive  rodents  in  Oregon,  and  we  found 
this  so  back  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  where 
we  were  born  and  raised.  This  animal 
has  coarse  hair,  a  heavy  body  and  bushy 
tail,  and  its  general  color  is  yellowish 
brown.  Woodchucks  have  shown  an 
alarming  increase  in  certain  districts  here 
in  the  past  three  years.  They  ai'e  very 
sluggish  animals  and  do  not  travel  far 
from  their  burrows,  but  they  do  much 
damage  where  these  burrows  happen  to 
be  close  to  cultivated  sections.  They  will 
eat  and  wallow  down  Alfalfa,  and  some¬ 
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Well-kept  garden  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Brush,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 


times  ruin  tall  crops  such  as  coi’n,  etc. 

The  busy  farmer  cannot  find  the  time 
to  trap  them  with  the  ordinary  steel  trap, 
nor  can  be  hunt  them  successfully  with  a 
gun.  We  use  the  following  method  to 
rid  the  fields  of  the  woodchuck  when  he 
becomes  too  destructive  to  our  crops : 

We  dust  green  Alfalfa  leaves  with  dry 
powdered  strychnine  alkaloid  at  the  rate 
of  10  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  leaves  to  one  ounce 
of  strychnine.  The  leaves  should  be 
strictly  fresh  and  the  strychnine  dusted 
over  with  a  pepper  shaker,  and  thorough¬ 
ly  mixed,  so  that  all  the  leaves  are  thor¬ 
oughly  coated  with  the  strychnine.  If 
they  will  not  take  the  Alfalfa  bait,  try 
carrots  or  sweet  potatoes  treated  with 
strychnine  crystals.  This  will  get  them 
as  sure  as  it  is  put  near  their  dens.  Of 
course  care  must  be  used  not  to  place  the 
bait  where  any  of  the  stock  will  get  it. 

Oregon.  wesley  ray. 


Claims  for  damages  to  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  by  dogs  are  increasing,  Commission¬ 
er  Berne  A.  Pyrke  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  reports.  Settle¬ 
ments  last  year  totaled  $198,190,  com¬ 
pared  to  $182,977  for  the  previous  year. 
Cost  of  appraisals  is  a  problem.  Owners 
of  animals  injured  by  dogs  are  required 
to  notify  one  of  the  three  assessors  of  a 
town.  The  assessor  notifies  the  other  two 
and  they  make  appraisal,  being  paid  10 
cents  a  mile  expenses  and  $3  for  each  ap¬ 
praisal.  One  rooster  killed  by  dogs  was 
appraised  at  $5 ;  the  cost  of  appraisal 
was  $20. 
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Roofing? 

Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

A  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  37  Middletown,  O. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED, 
BRAN  AND  MIDDLING  BAGS 

We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lotsof  100  or 
nore  bags.  Reference  Community  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

I.BLEICHFELDBAGSBURLAPCU.,15PecMiamSt.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

for  the  Road  Side  Garden. 
Descriptive  catalog  of  choice 
Gladiolus  and  seedssent  upon 
request.  FIKTIIOIjIFFE  (JAIIIIKNS,  Box  588,  l’earl  Kiver,  N.  ¥. 


Gladiolus 


Thirty,  no  two  alike,  $1 
Illustrated  catalog  free* 
H.  M.  GILLET,  Specialist,  Box  2S3,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS 


Todd’s  "FRUIT-FUL”  PLANTS 

The  best  new  and  standard  varieties  at  reasonable 
prices.  Send  for  our  large,  free  catalogue — you  will 

"appreciate"  it.  W.  IS,  TODJt,  Greenwood,  Pel 


STARRING 
Apple 


You,  Too,  Can  Grow  These 
Famouss6,000.“RedApples 


T rcuttf.  Mark  Re<f 

—Tight  on  your  farm  or  in  your  backyard.  Get 
FAC  TS  about  this  remarkable  NEW  appleand 
the  amazing  trees  that  bear  it.  We  paid  $6,000,00 
for  one  limb  of  the  Original  STARRING  Tree. 
Send  name  and  address  for  Big  FREE  Catalog 
ofonv  Fruit  Trees,  beautiful  Shrubs,  etc.,  and 
BURBANK’S  Newest  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Creations. 

I  Address  Box  708  / 

Si  STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES  r 

Lit  LOUISIANA,  l*IO.,  112  Years' 

!  STARK  RRO’<S_  Rov  700  I  nniciono  Mn  ^ 


STARK  BRO’S,  Box  708  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  FREE  copy  of  your  Big  1928  Fruit  Tree, 
bhrub  and  Burbank  New  Fiower  and  Vegetable  Seed 
Catalog. 

I  may  plant — — fruit  trees  this  Spring. 

I  may  plant  $ - worth  of  Shrubs,  etc. 


Name. 


P.  0.. 


St.  or  R.  F.  D. 


State. 


R.N.-Y. 


TradeSchool 

Learn  Auto  Mechanic,  Auto  Electrical,  Battery. 
Machine,  Electrical,  Radio  Mechanic,  Tiling* 
Bricklaying,  Plastering,  Plumbing,  Welding, 
Drawing,  Estimating,  Show  Card,  Sign  Painting 
Window  Dressing,  Fine  And  Commercial  Art; 
Write  for  Catalog  SO. 

BROOKLYN  ENGINEERING  INSTITUTE 
(Operated  by  Bedford  Br.  Y.  M.  C.  A.) 
1125  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  New  York  City 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over.  Jcut 
to  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


ONEMILLIONSKJrSTREES 


Our  New  1928Catalog  leads  the  way  to  Better  Orchards  and 
Finer  Fruits.  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  are  our  Specialties 


— also  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees.G  rape  Vines,  liaspberry, 
Blackberry  and  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants, ShadeTrees, 
Evergreens,  Roses  and 
Flowering  Shrubbery. 
Our  Spring  Catalog  gives 
full  descriptions  and 
manyillustrations.  Write 
now  for  your  copy  and 
buy  yourTrees,  Vinesand 
Plants  where  you  get  the 
best  at  Reasonable  Prices. 
This  advertisement  will  appear 
every  other  week  in  this  paper. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIOGE  NURSERIES 

Box  D  Princess  Anne,  IVid 

Owned  and  Operated  by  E.  L" 
Kemp,  E.  H.  Kemp,  Homer  S.  Kemp.  Geo.  W.  Kemp,  Manager’ 
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SEEDS 

Have  satisfied  thousands  of  growers.  Fresh 
and  reliable.  No  better  seeds  grown.  Try  our 

Garland  Tomato 


Extra  early,  brigrht  red;  larg:e,  smooth, 
fine  flavored  and  a  continuous  bearer.  Aa 

o  Special  Introductory  Otfer,  we  will 
send  you  a  liberal  packet  FREE,  with 
our  new  1928  Seed  Book,  which  lists  all 
the  standard  varieties  of  vegetable,  flower 
and  field  seeds.  Write  today. 

HOLMES-LETHERMAN  SEED  CO.. 
Department  32  CANTON,  OHIO 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


|  Save  from  10  to  5U%  on  your  seeds® 
■this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

FORREST  SEED  COMPANY, 

Dept.  R  CORTLAND,  N.  V. 


VISIT  OUR  BOOTHS 


Friend  Manufacturing  Company 
120  East  Avenue,  Gasport,  New  York 


Raspberry  Plants 

Certified  stock  of  Latham,  Cuthbert,  Marlboro,  Idaho,  St. 
Regis,  Herbert,  King,  Golden  queen.  Plum  Farmer,  and 
Columbian.  Also  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  asparagus, 
shade  trees,  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  hardy  plants. 

May  We  Send  You  Our  Catalog  ? 

GEURGE  D.  AIKEN  NURSERY  Box  M  PUTNEY.  VERMUNT 

“ Grown  in  Vermont,  It's  Hardy" 


CDCPIAI  flCCTD  26  Fine  Bulbs,  mixed  in  digging 
dlbVlnL  Urrklt  and  handling.  Postpaid  in  the 
U.  S.  March  1st  or  after— 82.50.  Every  bulb  warrant¬ 
ed  to  sprout.  Cash  with  order.  Catalog  free. 

GEORGE  L.  STILLMAN,  Dahlia  Specialist 
Box  R-N  28  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Originator  of  1000  Varieties  of  Mammoth  Dahlias . 
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Here’s  a  Message  to 

Fruit  Growers 

in  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
Territory 

It’s  good  business  to  buy  the  right  kind 
of  nursery  stock  at  the  right  price. 

We  have  been  growing  nursery  stock 
for  over  80  years  and  have  developed 
the  largest  nurseries  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  U.  S. 

Our  offices  and  packing  houses  are 
across  the  road  from  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  so  we 
have  kept  in  constant  touch  with  all 
the  new  developments  in  fruit  growing 
and  can  supply  every  leading  variety 
recommended  for  this  section  of  the 
country. 

We  have  never  sold  our  stock  direct  to 
fruit  growers  before,  but  this  season  we 
have  arranged  to  take  care  of  orders 
from  individuals  on  a  direct  quotation 
basis. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  now  for  our 
prices  on  your  requirements — and  to 
visit  us  the  next  time  you  are  at  the 
Experimental  Station. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH  CO. 

Wholesale  Nurseries 
GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  Our  Prices  on 
Elberta — Crawford— Montmorency — Bartlett 
Cortland— McIntosh — Baldwin — R.  I.  Greening 
and  any  of  the  other  leading  varieties. 

Our  Fruit  Trees  are  Guaranteed  True-to-Name 
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Better  Asparagus — 
More  of  It! 

GIANT  WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS  , 

Bigger,  stronger  roots.  Quicker 
results:  plant  this  year— cut  next 
spring.  Larger  stalks:  1  to 2  Inches 
in  diameter, four  stalks  to  a  pound. 
Finer  flavor:  tender  all  the  way 
through. 

50  Giant  Roots,  $5 
25  Giant  Roots,  $3 

Injured,  Parcel  Post,  Pre¬ 
paid,  Any  where 

EVERY  ROOT 
GUARANTEED 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet 
with  30  new  recipes  and 
simplified  cultural  direc¬ 
tions.  Ask  for  our  attractive 
offer  to  commercial  growers. 

SHOEMAKER’S 
RIVERVIEW 
FARMS 
Box  R.  J. 

Bridgeton 
N.  J. 
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FREE 


to  IZN.Y. 

readers 


80 

pages 
of  high 
quality 
vegetables 
and  flowers 


Send  for  it 

NOW 


FAMOUS 

INGEE 


ROSES 


end  for  hints  on  rose  gardens,  “78  Years 
unong  the  Hoses.”  New  manual  for  be¬ 
ginners  and  others.  Our  illustrated  catalog, 
‘  New  Guide  to  Hose  Culture,”  offering  over 
500  roses,  plants,  seeds  and  bulhs,  also  free 
on  request.  Dingee  roses  favorites  for  78 
vears.  Grown  on  own  roots.  Safe  deli  very  guaranteed. 
Send  $1.00  for  our  trial  offer  of  8  bushes.  Use  coupon. 


The  Dingee  &  Canard  Co.,  Box  195,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  “78  Years  Among  the  Hoses”  and  1928 
catalog.  The  enclosed  $1  is  foryourspecial  offer  of  8  bushes. 


Name . 

Town . State 


VICK’S^;;:,  GUIDE 

1928  issue  now  ready.  For  79  years  a  leading  authority 
on  vegetable,  flower  and  farm  seeds,  plants,  and  bulbs. 
Better  than  ever.  Send  for  free  copy  before  you  forget. 

JAMES  WICK’S  SONS,  Rochester.  N.  V.  39  Pleasant  St. 
’’The  Flower  City” 


Garden  Bulletin  Board 

January  is  not  the  time  when  those 
living  in  the  North  can  do  much  outdoor 
gardening.  Some  of  us,  as  we  look  at 
the  places  where  the  vegetables  and 
flowers  of  last  season  grew,  see  a  heavy 
blanket  of  snow,  and  feel  rather  com¬ 
fortable  about  it.  “Good  for  the  ground,” 
we  say.  Others  of  us  see  only  the  bare 
and  brown  soil,  pinched  and  bitten  by 
frost  and  hit  hard  by  the  west  wind,  or 
perhaps  with  a  cover  crop  of  rye  trying 
to  show  a  little  green.  The  northern 
garden  of  bare  ground  in  January  looks 
discouraging  until  we  remember  that  by 
and  by  the’  south  wind  will  blow  softly 
and  Spring  will  be  with  us  again. 

But  now  is  a  good  time  to  think  about 
what  we  did  in  the  garden  last  year,  and 
what  we  hope  to  do  in  1928.  On  page 
1567,  our  friend  J.  L.  Brush,  who  at  92 
is  an  interested  and  active  gardener,  asks 
why  his  Lima  beans  failed  to  set  last 
year.  We  have  all  had  similar  experi¬ 
ences  with  garden  failures  and  successes, 
and  under  this  Garden  Bulletin  Board 
heading  is  a  good  place  to  talk  over  these 
things  and  trade  plans  and  experiences 
that  will  help  make  our  coming  gardens 
better  than  ever. 

And  some  of  our  friends  who  live  where 
frost  and  snow  do  not  stop  their  work,  or 
perhaps  slow  it  down  just  a  little,  can 
tell  what  they  are  doing  while  we  are 
planning. 

The  writer  has  always  had  a  garden 
to  work  in,  not  merely  to  look  at  or 
“putter  around”  with.  For  a  garden 
must  have  work  and  thought  if  it  is  to 
amount  to  anything,  as  is  true  with  other 
worthwhile  things  of  life.  And  where  else 
is  utility  and  beauty  combined  in  such 
perfection?  The  prosaic  string  beans 
have  foliage  and  flowers  of  beauty;  the 
sweet  corn  is  “handsome”  from  the  first 
shoots  to  the  steaming  ears  on  the  dinner 
table ;  the  tomato  plants,  showing  dark 
green  centers  when  they  have  “taken 
hold,”  and  are  starting  to  grow,  and  their 
red  balls  of  fruit  later;  the  peas  and 
beets  and  carrots  and  Swiss  chard  and 
radishes  and  kohl  rabi,  and  the  herbs — 
thyme  and  rosemary  and  lavender  and 
savory  and  balm  and  sweet  basil  and  rue 
and  tarragon,  and  the  Zinnias  and  mari¬ 
golds  and  Delphiniums  and  nasturtiums — 
and  the  fruits — but  the  list  of  good  things 
seem  endless.  w.  w.  H. 


The  South  Haven  Peach 

Could  you  give  me  any  information  as 
to  the  adaptability  of  the  South  Haven 
peach  to  Western  New  York?  On  paper 
it  sounds  good,  for  our  season  is  so  late 
here  that  many  times  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  is  all  “fed  up”  on  peaches  before  our 
Elbertas  are  ready.  We  need  a  peach 
ripening  about  September  1  that  will 
stand  shipping  well,  as  well  as  having 
quality  and  being  a  good  bearer.  I  am 
wondering  if  any  of  your  readers  know 
whether  the  South  Haven  fills  this  need. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  carl  m.  coates.  . 

R.  N.-Y. — Will  readers  who  are  grow¬ 
ing  this  peach  tell  us  their  experience? 
There  are  many  other  growers  who  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  just  how  the 
South  Haven  is  behaving. 


Summer  Lettuce 

I  note  the  inquiry  on  page  1388  in  re¬ 
gard  to  spinach  and  lettuce  for  Summer 
use.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  spin¬ 
ach,  but  I  plant  lettuce  for  Summer  use 
with  results  that  are  worth  while  to  us. 
We  use  the  variety  Iceberg  lettuce, 
sowing  as  often  as  necessary  for  succes¬ 
sion  from  May  1  to  July  29.  These  dates 
are  simply  the  earliest  and  latest  dates  in 
my  record  book.  My  soil  is  heavy  loam 
with  liardpan  subsoil.  I  do  not  choose 
this  soil.  It  is  the  only  soil  I  have.  I 
plan  always  to  have  compost  with  humus 
to  put  in  trench  below  the  seed  to  help  in 
retaining  moisture  in  dry  seasons,  and 
help  drainage  in  wet  seasons,  and  to  see 
there  is  surface  drainage. 

With  me  this  lettuce  does  not  make 
heads  as  solid  as  greenhouse  lettuce,  but 
I  do  get  heads  all  through  the  Summer 
that  are  blanched  in  center,  and  the 
leaves  are  tender  and  never  bitter  until 
the  heads  begin  to  run  up  to  seed.  It 
does  not  seed  as  soon  as  the  other  kinds 
of  lettuce  I  have  tried.  We  have  eaten 
as  late  as  Nov.  12,  lettuce  direct  from  our 
garden  in  Connecticut,  a.  m.  Gordon. 

Connecticut. 


Setting  out  Tomato  plants  for  seed  production  at  Harris'  Seed  Farm. 


Direct  From  the  Farm  to  You 


W 


E  are  the  largest  growers  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds  in  New  York  State. 

Our  special  seeds  are  raised  on  our  own  and  neighboring  farms  and  are  sold 
direct  to  gardeners  and  farmers  at  much  less  than  City  seedmen’s  prices. 
In  addition  the  seeds  are  produced  under  the  most  careful  and  thorough  system 
of  “breeding,”  as  it  is  our  aim  to  raise  and  sell  only  the  very  best  seeds  that 
can  be  grown,  so  that  you  in  turn  can  raise  more  uniform  crops  of  the  highest 
grade  products. 

Here  are  Three  Proven  Profit  Makers 


Harris’  Extra  Early  Bantam  Sweet  Corn 

is  a  week  to  10  days  earlier  than 
the  common  Golden  Bantam.  It  is 
the  earliest  yellow  corn  grown,  and 
therefore,  very  profitable  for  market 
growers. 

Many  other  new  and  improved  varieties 
and  flowers.  All  are  carefully  described 
Farm  Seeds  of  the  highest  quality  and 


Harris’  Early  Giant  Pepper  is  the  largest 
early  pepper  and  very  prolific. 

Harris’  Pedigree  Tomatoes.  We  have  very 
carefully  bred  strains  of  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  of  tomatoes  which  are  far  superior 
to  ordinary  seed. 

are  offered  this  season,  both  vegetables 
in  our  catalog  which  is  sent  free.  Also 
purity  and  Certified  Seed  Potatoes. 


Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  buy  direct 

Whether  you  conduct  a  market  garden,  a  roadside  stand,  a  farm  or  raise 
vegetables  and  flowers  for  home  use  only,  you  should  have  the  Harris  Catalog. 
It  gives  the  lowest  wholesale  price  and  is  sent  FREE  on  request. 

JOSEPHj  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  7,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Dreer’s 

Garden  Book 


Ctet  your  copy  now  and  have 
the  fun  of  planning  your  sum¬ 
mer  garden  while  the  wind 
howls  outside.  The  1928  edi¬ 
tion  will  help  you  decide  which 
Flowers  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles  you  want,  and  give 
you  clear  and  depend¬ 
able  directions  for  grow¬ 
ing  them  successfully. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PORTLAND  GRAPE 


One  of  W est  Hill’ s  66  Varieties 

/J  WONDERFUL  new  white 
i J*-  grape,  thoroughly  tested  and 
highly  recommended.  Very  early, 
hardy,  productive.  Valuable  in 
every  garden  and  especially  where 
Summers  are  short.  Strong  two-year 
vines  75c  each,  postpaid.  We  are  Grape 
specialists  of  53  years’  standing  and 
large  growers  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  roses  and  perennials. 
Send  for  free  descriptive  catalog  today. 

Quality  Stock- Reasonable  Prices- Service 
WEST  HILL  NURSERIES.  INC..  Box  8 
Fredonia,  New  York 


Shrub#  ^fruits'  copses' 


EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRIES 

And  all  the  best  standard  sorts.  Deli¬ 
cious — Healthful — Profitable.  It  pays 
to  grow  them.  You  should  see  our 
Berry  Book.  It’s  free. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  E.  Market  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 


AMERICAN  NUT  JOURNAL 


Thousands— 

One  and  two-year-olds 

Certified  by  the  Mass.  Fruit 
Growers ’  Association ,  Inc. 

PROTECT  your  investment  by  using 
Maloney’s  Certified  stock.  The  lead 
seal  stays  on  the  trees  until  it  bears 
fruit  true-to-name.  Maloney  Apple  trees 
are  budded  on  whole  branched -root 
Imported  French  Seedlings.  The  bud 
scions  are  cut  from  our  own  bearing 
trees.  The  Trees  are  all  dug  by  steam 
power  to  avoid  injuring  the  root  systems. 


Yes !  W e  Have 
Cortland  Apple  Trees 

This  popular  new  variety 
is  in  great  demand,  and  the 
stock  of  genuine  Cortland 
Trees  is  limited.  Play  safe 
by  planting  Maloney’s  Certi¬ 
fied  Cortland  Trees.  You  can 
make  no  safer  orchard  invest¬ 
ment.  Growers  for  44  years. 

Big  FREE  Catalog 

shows  Cortland,  Delicious  and 
other  Apples  in  natural  colors, 
also  Peaches,  Cherries,  Plums, 
Pears,  Berries  and  Grapes. 
Ornamentals  for  beautifying 
the  home  grounds.  Send  for 
your  copy  today. 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  60  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


We  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog 


Budded  on  Whole-Root  French  Seedlings  > 


8 
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Sturdy  Honest  Seeds  for  More 

Than  a  HALF  CENTURY 


W 


rhether  you  grow  for  pleasure  or  profit,  plant  Maule 
Super  -  Quality  Seeds.  For  51  years  thousands  of 
farmers  and  gardeners  have  pinned  their  faith  to  Maule 
Honor,  Maule  Quality.  Maule  Seeds  are  Pedigreed  and 
Guaranteed.  Always  they  are  Tested  for  Abundant, 
Vigorous  Life,  always  they  are  Bonded  with  a  Money 
Back  Offer.  Maule ’s  are  the  highest  class  seeds  at  the 
lowest  prices  *  *  *  Send  NOW  for  Maule ’s  Seed  Book  for 
1928,  and  with  it  plan  your  Better  Garden.  You  will 
find  this  book  a  Valuable  Guide  to  successful  Gar¬ 
dening.  It  pictures  and  describes  hundreds  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Now  is  the  time  to  Plan  Your  Garden. 
Send  for  the  Maule  Book  today;  a  post  card  will  bring  it. 


New  1928  Seed 
Book 

shows  a  big 
variety  of  FlowerSeeds, 
Farm  Seeds,  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Lawn  Grass  Seed, 
Bulbs,  Roots,  Flower¬ 
ing  Shrubs,  and  Roses 
*  *  *AU  Super-Quality, 
all  Tested,  all  Guaran¬ 
teed  with  a  Money 
Back  Bond  *  *  *  Write 
for  this  interesting  Free 
Book  NOW.  A  Post 
Car_d  will  bring  it. 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  ISO  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


si 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley-  Peas  -  Corn  -  Cabbage  -  Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease  -  freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Buy  Them  Direct 

From  Our  Mills 

SIZE:  3X6  ft.  Glazed 

1%  in.  -  -  -  at  $2.95 

1%  in.  •  -  -  at  $3.65 

Clear  White  Pine.  Hardwood 
Cross  Bars.  Open  if  you  wish. 

Send  for  Building  Material  Catalog. 

The  Price  Regulator.  Everything  from  Cellarto  Roof. 

Slate  Coated  Asphalt  Roofing— $2.10  per  roll. 

THE  WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Bemis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


’  —  _ 

^  EVERY  farm  home  needs  a  shelter  belt 
~  *  evergreens.  No  other  invest¬ 
ment  adds  so  much  in  value  for 
the  cost.  Evergreens  are 
^popular,  because  they  save 
,Muel,  protect  the  stock  and 
/are  beautiful  all  the  year. 
/FERRIS  is  headquarter*  for 
hr,  /.  evergreens  of  all  kinds.  Mil- 
^/^Kyllons  seedhntrs  grown  under 
rzpy&r/Bhade.  Hundreds  of  acres  of 
'rs  *ran9planted  evergreens.  The 
^Ferris  Root  System,  «x- 
‘  Lceptionally  hardy  through 
\  root  pruning  and  trans- 
|  planting,  has  mude  Ferris 
Jj  Evergreens  famous.  All 
Isizes.  All  varieties.  Get 
^  Ferris  Nursery  Book, free. 

Earl  Ferris  Nursery 

C20Bridge  St.,  Hampton, Iowal 


_ irgreens,  1 

assorted  vari¬ 
eties,  2-year 
seedlings,  4 
to  6  i  n  c  h, I 
special  adver-l 
tising  offer— [, 
15  evergreens  If 
tpaid  25c. 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


^  Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seeds* 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving^ 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

®  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

the  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  me. 

Dept.  R _ CORTLAND,  N.  Y. _ j 


I  True- 


fcj'-ro  a 


Honest  Value 

At  Fair  Prices 

The  only  safe  way  to  buy  trees 
Is  from  an  old-established  concern 
with  a  nation  wide  reputation  for 
giving  dollar-for-dollar  value. 

The  Kelly  tree  owners  in  your 
neighborhood  willtell  you  whether 
we  are  fair  and  square.  ^A/e  will 
gladly  send  you  their  names. 

■Write  for  the  1928 
Catalog  —  showing 
fruits  in  color.  We 
have  no  agents — you 
deal  direct  with  us. 

Address 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
139  Cherry  St..  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  JS80 


Buy  Hardy  New  England  Trees 
Direct  from  Grower 
at  Amazingly  Low  Prices 

For  37  years  Barnes  Bros,  have  been 
the  outstanding  growers  of  hardy  New 
England  nursery  stock.  They  supply 
leading  commercial  fruit  growers.  You 
can  buy  this  same  dependable  stock  at  the 
same  low  prices— direct  from  the  grower. 


f$iqo 

Introductory 
,  Offer 

N*.  J- 

j  3  sturdy,  2-yr.  Apple 
Trees  (3-4  ft.):  1  Bald¬ 
win,  I  McIntosh,  I  De¬ 
licious;  postpaid  for 
i  only  $1.00.  Order 
now.  We  will  reserve 
and  ship  at  proper  time. 


The  Barnes  Bros. 


25  Big  Bargains 

Write  today  for  list  of 
25  different,  money¬ 
saving,  low-priced 
assortments  of  hardy 
New  England  grown 
trees,  shrubs,  vines, 
plants  and  bulbs. 

Send  for  Big 
Nursery  Co.,  Box 


10c  for  5  Iris 

For  only  10c,  to  cover 
postage  and  packing, 
we  will  send  6  beauti¬ 
ful  Japan  Iris— 5  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties.  Sene 
at  once,  before  the 
supply  is  exhausted. 

Free  Catalog 
8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


mm 
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HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten- 


C  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


GLASS 

Dept.  14 


’  $2.50  Per  Box 

Baltimore.  Md. 


FURS  -  HIDES  -  WOOL 

Important  price  advances.  List  just  out.  No 
shipment  too  small  or  large.  Write  today. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Suec.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER.  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 

Established  1890 


LAKES  Q  r  t  fc'cS! 

i  Acs 

/  Finger  Lakes  Nursery  Stock 


grown  in  an  especially  favorable  location, 
carefully  selected  and  delivered  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  make  a  rapid  strong  growth  after 
transplanting  has  for  years  won  the  un¬ 
qualified  O.  K.  of  our  customers.  Our 
moderate  prices  will  please  you  as  much  as 
our  quality  stock.  Our  free  catalog  con¬ 
tains  accurate  descriptions  and  illustra¬ 
tions  in  color  and  many  useful  hints  for 
home  and  commercial  planters. 

Write  for  this  free  Catalog  today. 

finger  lakes  nurseries 

507  Washington  St.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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AND  HOW  TO 
“GROW”  ’EM 


STRAWBERRIES 

Townsend’s  cenZv  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  Leading  Strawberry  plant  guide.  Written  by 
a  life  long  strawberry  grower.  Up- 
to-Date  advice  on  varieties  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions.  Valuable  to  every 
strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  Free 
for  the  asking.  Fully  des¬ 
cribes  and  illustrates  the 
leadingstandard  varieties  of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Grape  Vines, 
Asparagus,  Dahlia,  Gladiola 
Bulbs,  etc. 

Everything  quoted  at  wholesale 
prices  direct  to  growers.  You 
save  from  25  to  60 %  by  deal. 
|ne  direct  with  us.  A  postal  card  will  bring  It. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons,  25  Vino  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Horticultural  Notes 


House  Plants  in  Winter 

Many  people  who  would  like  to  keep 
a  few  plants  in  the  house  are  often  de¬ 
terred  from  doing  so  because  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  time  and  trouble  in  caring  for  them 
properly.  One  of  the  greatest  bugbears 
seems  to  be  how  and  when  to  water  them, 
and  volumes  have  often  been  written  on 
house  plants  without  making  this  plain 
and  clear  to  the  plant  lover.  To  begin 
with,  the  temperature  of  the  rooms  should 
be  first  considered.  Do  not  attempt  to 
grow  tropical  plants  if  your  rooms  are 
kept  at  a  low  temperature,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  try  to  grow  violets, 
roses,  or  moisture-loving  plants  in  a  hot 
dry  atmosphere.  With  suitable  plants, 
however,  there  are  few  places  where  some 
plants  or  flowers  cannot  be  grown,  and 
they  always  lend  an  atmosphere  of  re¬ 
finement  and  elegance  that  cannot  be 
supplied  by  any  amount  of  money. 


little  more  tallow  may  be  put  in.  In  the 
old  days  when  salves  were  thought  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  a  cut  or  to  “draw 
out”  a  splinter,  this  grafting  wax  was 
often  used,  and  certainly  had  drawing 
properties.  Some  who  believed  in  put¬ 
ting  a  “plaster”  on  a  lame  back  or 
muscle  spread  this  wax  on  cloth  or  old 
glove  back,  and  the  lameness  disappeared 
— in  time. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  liquid  wax 
applied  with  a  brush.  One  sometimes  used 
is  as  follows :  One  pound  rosin,  melt  and 
add  one  ounce  beef  tallow.  Remove  from 
stove  and  stir  in  until  thoroughly  mixed, 
one  tablespoonful  turpentine  and  five 
ounces  alcohol.  This  must  be  kept  in 
closed  vessels. 

Many  people  prefer  waxed  bandages 
for  grafting.  These  are  made  by  dipping 
strips  of  cloth  into  wax  made  by  the  first 
named  formula,  while  it  is  melted.  When 


Campanula  Isophylla 


In  watering  plants  it  is  always  best 
to  water  thoroughly  when  you  do  it ; 
give  enough  water  to  moisten  the  soil 
clear  through,  and  do  not  water  again 
until  they  really  need  it.  One  of  the 
most  common  errors  is  to  water  the  plants 
every  day  without  regard  to  whether  they 
need  it  or  not.  IIow  would  a  person  or 
animal  feel  who  was  not  thirsty  to  have 
a  lot  of  cold  water  poured  down  their 
throat?  Plants  are  much  like  animals 
in  many  respects,  and  judgment  and  care 
are  equally  necessary  in  their  manage¬ 
ment.  The  easiest  way  to  find  out 
whether  a  plant  needs  water  is  to  run 
the  forefinger  over  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
If  it  feels  dry  to  the  touch  it  is  generally 
safe  to  water,  and  is  best  to  give  it 
plenty ;  look  them  over  every  day  at  all 
times,  watering  those  which  require  it 
and  omitting  the  rest  to  the  following 
day  or  later.  Some  plants  require  much 
more  water  than  others,  but  their  re¬ 
quirements  are  soon  learned  in  this  way 
and  the  amateur  will  be  well  repaid  by 
the  increased  growth  and  flowers  over 
any  that  can  be  obtained  by  haphazard 
methods.  Some  plants  require  much  more 
light  and  sun  than  others,  therefore  no 
ironclad  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but  gen¬ 
erally  speaking  from  now  on  until  about 
March  1  too  much  light  or  sun  cannot 
be  given.  H.  w.  iiales. 


Grafting  Wax 

Will  you  print  a  recipe  for  grafting 
wax?  A.  L.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  standard  rule  for  the  plastic  wax  is : 
Four  parts,  by  weight,  rosin ;  two  parts, 
beeswax,  and  one  of  tallow.  This  is 
melted,  poured  into  cold  water  and  pulled 
like  molasses  candy  when  cool  enough 
to  handle.  It  keeps  indefinitely  and  is 
not  soft  enough  to  “run”  in  warm  weath¬ 
er.  If  desired  for  use  in  late  Winter,  u 


cool,  these  strips  are  made  into  loose 
rolls,  and  pieces  of  the  desired  size  are 
pinched  on  to  the  surface  to  be  covered. 


A  Charming  Window  Plant 

Star  of  Bethlehem. — In  many  farm¬ 
house  windows  in  the  Autumn  immense 
plants  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  but  is  really  Campa¬ 
nula  isophylla,  are  to  be  found.  Until 
recently  these  plants  were  seldom  seen 
anywhere  else,  and  city  visitors  have 
often  stopped  their  cars  to  ask  a  farmer’s 
wife  about  the  huge  plants  grown  by  her. 
Now  this  Campanula  is  being  grown  in  a 
large  way  by  greenhouse  men,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  many  homes,  although  it  is 
seldom  that  a  very  large  plant  is  seen  out¬ 
side  of  a  farmhouse.  Although  a  Campa¬ 
nula,  it  is  a  tender  plant  and  will  not 
live  through  the  Winter  out  of  doors.  It 
can,  however,  be  grown  in  a  rock  garden 
in  the  Summer  and  taken  up  when  Win¬ 
ter  comes.  Yet  its  best  use  comes  when 
it  is  grown  in  a  hanging  pot  or  in  a 
large  pot  on  a  stool  so  that  the  pendent 
branches  can  hang  free  in  all  directions. 
Then,  when  in  full  bloom,  it  is  fairly 
smothered  with  flowers  and  makes  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  wondrous  beauty.  The  original 
form  was  blue,  but  the  white  form  is  the 
one  most  often  seen,  and  probably  the 
handsomer,  although  the  blue  variety  is 
growing  in  popularity. 


Picking  Ducks  Easily 

Several  weeks  ago  I  saw  an  inquiry 
how  to  pick  the  feathers  from  ducks.  Here 
is  the  way  a  neighbor  does  it :  Dip  the 
duck  in  boiling  water,  in  which  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  baking  soda  is  dissolved,  then 
wrap  the  duck  in  a  burlap  bag  and  let 
it  steam  a  few  minutes,  perhaps  15.  The 
feathers  should  then  all  come  off  easily. 

Connecticut.  H.  D.  s. 
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yital  reasons  why 
You  should  Plant 

Gotland 

Apple  Trees 


1.  Cortland  apples  are  of  the  highest 
quality  in  flavor,  equal  to  McIntosh.  Just 
what  the  apple-eating  public  demands. 

2.  Cortland  bears  quickly — the  third  and 
fourth  year  after  planting — a  money 
crop  the  sixth  year.  No  long  wait  for 
returns  on  your  investment. 


3. 


Cortland  apples  hang  to  the  tree  un¬ 
usually  well — do  not  drop  or  blow  off. 
No  losses  from  unmarketable  fruit.  Has 
an  exceedingly  long  picking  season. 


4.  Cortland  apples  are  very  easy  to  handle 
and  pack— do  not  bruise  easily.  Reach 
the  consumer  in  perfect  condition. 


p: 

»  • 


.Cortland  apples  are  large  and  uniform  in 
size  and  shape.  A  large  percentage  will 
grade  number  one. 


6.  Cortland  should  be  picked  later  and  will 
keep  longer  than  McIntosh. 


while  we  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  all 
other  popular  varieties,  we  KNOW  that  the 
CORTLAND  will  bring  you  a  better  profit  and  have  a  more 
active  market  demand  than  any  other  variety.  Moreover,  we 
tell  you  that  NOW  is  the  time  to  plant  them  because,  due  to 
more  intensive  propogation,  we  are  able  to  announce — 


because 


Lowest  Prices  We’ve  Ever  Offered 

on  Green*Grown  CORTLAND  Apple  Trees 

Orchardists  who  are  wisely  planning  to  plant  new  orchards 
with  the  superior  CORTLAND  will  be  glad  to  know  that  we 
have  been  able  to  reduce  prices.  You  can  now  buy  CORTLAND 
trees  for  as  low  a  price  as  you  can  get  any  other  standard  ap¬ 
ples.  Send  us  your  planting  list  and  we  will  quote  you  new  low 
prices  that  will  pleasantly  surprise  you. 


Cortland  Apples  Sold  Last  Year 
at  $5  a  BusheLBox 

There  is  big  money  in  CORTLAND  apples  for  you.  Each  year 
sees  them,  more  popular  in  the  market,  as  more  and  more  people 
become  acquainted  with  their  superior  qualities.  They  are  be¬ 
ing  called  for  in  the  market  by  name  and  we  predict  that  be¬ 
fore  long  they  will  be  the  most  popular  of  all  apples  grown. 


Get  ready  for  the  BIG  DEMAND  that  is  bound  to  come.  Plant 
at  least  half  of  your  new  orchards  in  CORTLANDS  and  cash  in 
on  the  growing  popularity  of  this  real  apple. 


New  low  prices  on  all  the  popular  Varieties — Write  for  them . 


Actual  Photograph  (Life  Size)  Cortland  Apple 


to  plant 


Cbrtland 


7.  Cortland  is  an  annual  bearer — sets  an 
abundance  of  fruit  buds.  No  off  season. 


8. 


9. 


Cortland  apple  trees  are  very  thrifty  and 
fast  growers.  The  trees  develop  an 
abundant  frame-work  to  carry  big  crops. 


Cortland  apples  have  the  bright  red  color 
that  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  apple¬ 
eating  public.  Their  beautiful  and  at¬ 
tractive  appearance  sells  them  on  the 
open  market. 


ynyr. — Professor  U.  P.  Hedrick,  of  the 
- -  New  York  State  Agriculture  Sta¬ 
tion  says:  “The  Cortland  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed  by  apples  grown  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  apple  growers  in  New  York  and 
New  England  have  opportunity  to  specialize 
in  a  distinctive  fruit  that  will  bring  renown 
and  profit  to  the  industry  of  the  region.” 


Send  in  this  coupon  for  our  BIG  FREE 

GOLDEN  JUBILEE  BOOK 

of  BARGAINS 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  28  Green  St..  Rochester,  New  York. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  FREE,  your  Big  Golden  Jubilee  Book 
of  Bargains  which  tells  all  about  the  unusually  low  prices  you 
are  offering  on  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  bush  fruits,  berries, 
shrubs,  flowers,  etc.,  to  celebrate  your  50th  Anniversary. 


T 

l 

I 


Name  ... 
Address 


28  Green  St. 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 


Rochester, N.Y. 


Original  Mail  Order  Nursery  House — Trees  Direct  to  You  at  Important  Savings. 
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The  Sign  of 
Outstanding 
Quality  in — 

Tractors 
Threshers 
Combines 
Silo  Fillers 
Hay  Balers 
Skid  Engines 

Also — 

Grand  Detour 
Plows  and 
Tillage  Tools 


(Mail 

Coupon 


Now  He  Farms 
At  A  Profit 


u 


W' 


HEN  I  started  to  farm  20 
years  ago  it  took  me  20  to 
25  days  to  plow  a  40  acre  field.  Last 
week,  with  my  Case  18-32,  I  plowed 
the  same  field  in  3  days.  Since  I  got 
this  tractor  I  am  farming  better  and 
making  more  money.  Last  year  I 
added  another  60  acres  to  my  farm.” 

The  abundant  reserve  power  and  unfailing  de- 
pendability  of  Case  Tractors  have  enabled  thou¬ 
sands  of  Case  Tractor  owners  to  greatly  increase 
the  size  and  earning  capacity  of  their  farms. 

While  Case  Tractors  have  more  power  than  most 
other  tractors  in  their  size  class  yet  they  are  ideally 
adapted  to  seeding  and  light  tillage  operations  be¬ 
cause  they  also  have  speed  and  economy.  They 
give  continuous  service  and  last  for  years  beyond 
the  life  of  the  average  tractor. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  why  a  Case 
Tractor  will  enable  you  to  make  your  farm  pay 
better.  Mail  the  coupon  today  for  valuable  in¬ 
formation  about  low-cost  farming. 

J.  I.  CaseThreshlng  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept  A-22  Racine  Wisconsin 

NOTICE— Our  plows  and  harrows  are  NOT  the  Case  plows 
and  harrows  made  by  the  J.  1.  Case  Plow  Works  Co. 


One  or  more  of  these  highly  valuable 
books  may  be  obtained  by  return¬ 
ing  this  coupon,  or  writing.  _  If 
record  book  i  s  wanted  please  in¬ 
dicate  make,  size  and  age  of  tractor 
owned. 


□  Modern  Tractor  Farming. 

□  Better  Farming  with  Better  Tractors. 

□  Tractor  Owner’s  Record  Book. 


Name . A-22 

Address. . 


Buy  Direct  from  Mill— Write  for  1928  Wholesale 
Prices  on  Homes,  Barns  and  Lumber 

America’s  finest  farm  homes,  designed  by  skilled 
architects.  Lumber  and  other  materials  Plan-Cut  at 

mill  —  sawed,  notched  and  fitted.  Saves  30%  labor  and  18% 
lumber  waste.  Machine-accuracy  insures  a  tighter,  warmer 
house.  No  extras.  Many  built-in  conveniences — wash-rooms, 
baths,  kitchen-cabinets,  linen-closets — features  to  save  steps 
and  make  housework  easier.  One  guaranteed  price  covers  all! 

Send  for  140-page  j”  " “  ■“  —  — 

PAITT.'fR  V  IIATT6I?6  Book  FREE  ■  Gordon- Van  Tine  Co. 

■“  wenin*  iu  »  h.  »  Shows  photos,  floor-plans,  _  1035  Gordon  Street 

Twenty  different  sizes  No.  459  wholesale  prices ion  lOOPlan-  |  Davennort.  Iowa 

and  Jtyles,  f  or  any  size  16x20  Cut  Homes.  Also  ask  for  .  v 

flock.  Materials  Plan-  -m  /v  Books  on  Farm  Buildings,  I  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 

S^y.  AsUl0W as$58.and  $  1  00  fn^MaTedai  Bargains.0110-  I  P,ea8e  ssndICaUloss  and  1928  Wholesale  Prices. 

S  I  I  FREE  1  I  am  interested  in . - — .... 

0  o  rd  o  n  -Va  nTi  n  e  xxifa  \  - 

Established  1865)  job.  Send  us  your  I  ... 

PLAN-CUT  Homes  i  Addre83 - - - - 


Home  No.  507 

7  rooms  and  bath- 
4  bedrooms;  big 
porch.  Materi* 
als  Plan-Cut, 

$2529 


Radio  Notes 


Crackling  and  Clicking 

We  have  a  five-tube  set.  Sometime  ago 
we  purchased  new  B  batteries  and  tubes 
and  bad  storage  battery  recharged.  The 
first  night  the  set  was  used  with  the  new 
batteries  and  tubes,  the  reception  was 
very  loud,  but  bad  a  steady  crackling  and 
clicking  noise.  When  the  set  was  tried 
again  the  reception  was  very  faint,  could 
only  be  beard  by  using  the  telephone  bead 
set  when  the  plug  was  plugged  into  the 
second  audio.  Have  only  bad  the  recep¬ 
tion  loud  once  since  from  the  second 
audio  jack.  The  reception  when  the  plug 
is  plugged  into  the  first  audio  jack,  is 
loud,  but  also  has  the  crackling  and 
clicking  noise  as  the  second  audio.  When 
the  plug  is  plugged  into  the  detector 
jack  the  reception  is  clear  without  the 
slightest  noise.  The  set  did  not  have  this 
noise  before  the  new  tubes  and  batteries 
were  used.  A-  E-  R- 

Pennsylvania. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  good  clear  re¬ 
ception  is  obtained  from  the  detector  out¬ 
put  of  your  set  it  would  be  well  to  look 
for  your  trouble  in  the  last  two  audio 
amplifier  stages.  Feel  of  the  prongs  on 
the  tubes  to  see  if  they  are  all  tight  and 
rigid.  A  loose  prong  in  a  tube  often 
causes  such  noises  as  you  speak  of.  Look 
the  tube  sockets  over  to  see  that  the 
socket  contacts  make  good  connection 
when  the  tube  is  placed  into  the  tube 
socket.  Inspect  the  wiring  of  the  last 
two  audio  stages  to  make  sure  that  all 
wired  connections  are  perfectly  tight. 
They  do  become  loose  sometimes. 

H.  K.  B. 


Squeals  in  Six-tube  Set 

In  August  I  bought  a  six-tube  radio, 
three  stages  of  tuned  radio  frequency 
amplification,  a  nou-regenerative  detector, 
and  two  stages  of  audio  frequency  ampli¬ 
fication  ;  two  dials,  made  for  a  loop,  but 
loops  won’t  work.  I  have  an  aero  loop, 
also  a  radiola  loop,  both  no  good.  The 
great  trouble  is  that  I  can  only  use  five 
tubes;  when  I  turn  on  the  sixth  tube  all 
I  get  is  a  squeal,  a  wonderful  racket. 
What  can  be  done  to  overcome  this  very 
fine  squeal  and  whistle.  Also,  when  I 
move  the  dials  to  find  another  station,  I 
get  a  lovely  squeal.  Four  times  I  have 
bad  the  aerial  changed :  now,  it  is  almost 
north  and  south,  the  best  position  so  far, 
double  wires  about  65  ft.  each,  lead-in 
about  15  ft.  c.  s.  B. 

New  York. 

Your  main  difficulty  is  perhaps  con¬ 
fined  to  the  last  stage  of  audio  frequency. 
(The  sixth  tube  you  speak  of.)  If  you 
use  a  loud  speaker  substitute  a  pair  of 
head  phones  in  place  of  the  loiul  speaker 
when  you  plug  in  on  the  last  stage.  If 
the  squeals  stop  with  the  phones  plugged 
in  its  shows  that  an  audio  feed-back  con¬ 
dition  exists  due  to  the  speaker  being  too 
close  to  the  receiver.  You  might  try  a' 
different  tube  in  the  sixth  tube  socket. 
It  would  also  be  well  to  determine  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  your  B  battery  unit  is  delivering 
the  proper  B  voltage  to  the  last  tube. 
You  do  not  mention  a  C  battery.  If  the 
set  contains  a  O  battery  and  it  is  run 
down  it  will  cause  a  squeal.  The  loops 
should  be  tested  to  make  sure  there  are 
no  breaks  in  the  windings  on  the  loop 
frame.  Also  examine  the  connections  from 
the  loop  itself  right  through  to  its  tube 
connections.  If  after  having  carried  out 
the  above  suggestions  you  are  still  in 
trouble  we  would  advise  that  you  have  the 
set  examined  by  a  good  service  man. 

H.  K.  B. 


Charging  Radio  Battery 

I  have  auto  and  radio  batteries. 
I  have  a  1,500-watt  generator  and  52 
storage  batteries  made  of  glass.  I  charge 
these  batteries  HO  hours  every  week,  and 
can  also  run  this  machine  direct  if  the 
batteries  fail — that  is  direct  current  both 
ways.  Can  I  book  my  auto  and  radio 
batteries  in  line  with  these  glass  batteries 
and  charge  them?  The  machine  charges 
from  10  to  13  amperes  per  hour.  o.  J. 

New  York. 

Are  you  sure  you  connected  your  radio 
battery  properly  in  the  charging  circuit? 
It  should  be  possible  to  charge  your  radio 
battery  and  also  your  car  battery  with 
the  charging  system  you  have.  The  di¬ 
rect  current  is  just  the  thing  for  charging 
batteries.  Would  suggest  that  you 
charge  radio  and  ear  battery  at  different 
times;  that  is,  one  at  a  time.  Connect 
the  radio  or  car  battery  in  series  with 
the  generator  supply  line  and  the  Other 
52  batteries  and  be  sure  you  get  the 
polarity  right.  By  that  we  mean  the 


correct  order  of  positive  and  negative  in 
regard  to  the  battery  terminals.  The 
positive  and  negative  are  usually  marked 
on  the  battery  or  terminals  so  that  you 
can  identify  them  properly.  It  is  best  to 
use  wire  of  good  size  to  carry  the  charg¬ 
ing  current  well.  If  no  heavy  wire  is 
available  twist  three  or  four  strands  of 
your  present  wire  together — this  will  help 
considerably.  h.  k.  b. 


Change  to  Wet  Battery 

I  have  a  five-tube  neutrodyne  radio 
using  UV199  dry  battery  tubes.  Our 
radio  dealer  tells  me  that  by  using 
adapters  and  a  resistance  between  the  A 
battery  and  rheostat  I  can  use  wet  bat¬ 
tery  and  201A  tubes.  Will  you  advise 
me  if  this  would  be  practicable  to  do? 
I  would  change  if  it  would  work  all  right, 
as  I  believe  I  would  get  more  volume, 
and  tubes  would  stand  up  longer. 

Pennsylvania.  o.  B.  M. 

We  do  not  consider  it  advisable  for 
j’bu  to  change  your  five-tube  neutrodyne 
which  is  now  equipped  with  199’s  to  201 A 
operation.  You  will  run  into  several  op¬ 
erating  difficulties  which  may  cause  con¬ 
siderable  trouble.  In  the  first  place  your 
present  neutralization  will  be  thrown  out 
of  balance,  because  the  capacity  of  the 
201A  tubes  are  different  than  UV  199', s. 
Your  set  would  therefore  require  re¬ 
neutralization. 

Secondly  your  audio  transformers  may 
not  bold  up  due  to  the  additional  current 
flowing  through  their  primary  windings 
because  of  the  larger  tubes. 

Lastly  you  would  have  to  change  your 
filament  rheostat  to  accommodate  the 
201A’s.  The  additional  resistance  you 
mention  will  not  be  practical  in  this  case. 
Better  leave  the  set  as  is.  Just  as  a  sug¬ 
gestion  :  If  you  feel  that  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  as  good  results  as  usual  have  your 
dealer  check  your  tubes  in  a  tube  tester. 
One  bad  tube  will  reduce  the  volume  con¬ 
siderably.  h.  K.  B. 


Radio  Interference  Manual 

Every  radio  set  owner  should  obtain  a 
copy  of  Robert  Casey’s  new  radio  inter¬ 
ference  manual,  “Better  Radio  Recep¬ 
tion.”  The  manual  covers  the  sources 
and  remedies  for  interference  produced 
by  other  causes  than  radio  itself.  The 
booklet  contains  over  50  pages  of  infor¬ 
mative  material  on  interference  and  is 
written  in  popular  form.  The  Radio 
Manufacturers’  Association  lias  gathered 
this  information  together  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  the  radio  listeners  a  means 
of  obtaining  better  reception  through  the 
elimination  of  man-made  interference. 
The  price  of  the  booklet  is  only  25  cents 
which  just  covers  the  expense  of  printing 
and  distribution.  The  association  does 
not  intend  to  make  a  profit  by  its  sale. 

Valuable  information  on  the  following 
sources  of  interference  and  their  cure 
are  covered  in  the  manual :  Interference 
from  motors,  vacuum  cleaners,  sign  flash¬ 
ers,  electric  flatirons,  electric  heating 
pads,  violet  ray  machines,  X-ray  ma¬ 
chines,  storage  battery  chargers,  ignition 
systems,  electric  light  switches  and  sock¬ 
ets,  interference  from  street  car  lines, 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  etc.  This 
is  just  a  partial  list  of  the  problems  of 
interference  that  are  taken  lip. 

Copies  of  the  Better  Radio  Reception 
and  Interference  Manual  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Radio  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  Chicago.  You’ll  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  it  and  at  the  same  time  profit  by 
having  obtained  a  better  knowledge  of  in¬ 
terference  as  picked  up  by  your  receiver. 

H.  K.  B. 


Change  in  Equipment 

I  have  a  three-tube  type  “T”  radio 
which  I  wish  to  change  to  use  socket 
power.  Can  I  use  tubes  with  standard 
bases  by  means  of  adapters?  The  V.  V. 
199’s  which  I  use  now  require  a  C  bat¬ 
tery.  What  type  of  tube  would  be  best 
for  this  set,  and  can  I  tap  the  AB  unit 
for  C  power  if  necessary?  T.  s.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

Yes,  the  radio  socket  adapter  will  allow 
the  use  of  UX  tubes  in  UV  sockets.  You 
can  leave  your  C  battery  as  it  is.  There 
is  no  great  disadvantage  in  this  as  C 
batteries  cost  but  little  and  last  for  a 
long  time.  As  to  tubes,  would  suggest 
that  you  continue  using  the  199  type  for 
this  particular  set,  ir.  k.  b. 
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Yours  .  .  .  this  FREE  Kalamazoo  book  of  \ 
lower  prices !  New  and  interesting !  Better 
than  ever !  Full  of  surprises !  Bigger  bargains 
in  20  big  stores !  Savings  of  V3  to  V2 !  Don’t  miss  it — mail  the  coupon  now. 


Good  Housekeeping. 
^>0  *  Institute 
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the  Factory 


30  Days  FREE  Trial— 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

Send  for  this  book  now!  Every¬ 
body  is  talkihg  about  it.  Your 
friends  will  be  telling  you  about 
it.  Over  1,000,000  people  will  be 
reading  it.  It  saves  you  V3  to  V2. 

It  quotes  you  lowest  factory 
prices.  It  explains  the  famous 
Kalamazoo  5  -  Year  Guarantee. 

It  tells  all  about  Kalamazoo’s  30 
days  FREE  trial,  360-day  approval 
test,  24-hour  shipments.  It  quotes 
you  Cash  or  Easy  Teimms — many 
as  low  as  $3  down,  $3  monthly.  It 
pictures  the  new  Kalamazoo  Hot  Blast  improved 
fire  box — more  heat  with  less  fuel,  a  clean  fire 
without  smoke  or  soot.  It  illustrates  Kalamazoo’s 
FREE  furnace  plans  and  FREE  service,  showing 
how  easy  it  is  to  install  your  own  furnace  as 
thousands  of  Kalamazoo  owners  have. 

Above  All  Else—  Quali ty 

This  book  proves  to  you  how  Kalamazoo  gives 
you  better  quality  at  much  lower  prices  by  sell¬ 
ing  direct  from  our  big  13 -acre  factory  to  you. 


New  Stoves  and  Furnaces 

See  page  27 — something  entirely  different — beautiful  lustrous,  ebony  black  Porce¬ 
lain  Enamel  Ranges  at  amazingly  low  prices.  Look  on  page  34 — lovely  new 
Combination  Gas  and  Coal  Ranges — the  latest  Bungalow  type — smaller  in  size. 
And  on  the  furnace  pages — a  complete  new  line  of  furnaces,  pipe  and  pipeless,  with 
sensational  improvements.  On  page  44 — the  new  Kalamazoo  Brooder  Stoves 
with  15  great  improvements. 

Over  200  Styles  and  Sizes— the  Greatest  Display 
ol  Quality  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces  Ever  Made 

Many  new  features,  new  ideas!  Porcelain  Enamel 
Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  in  glistening  delft  blue  and 
pearl  gray!  Handsome,  rich  mahogany  Cabinet 
heaters!  New  Electric  Ranges!  Snowy  white  gas 
stoves !  Oil  stoves !  Stoves  of  every 
style  and  size  — 200  of  them. 


Prices 

GasStoves,  $25.80  up 
Combination 
Gas  and  Coal 
Ranges  -  $59.85  up 
Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges  -  $37.75  up 
Heating  Stoves 

$24.15  up 
Parlor  Heaters 

851.50  up 

Oil  Stoves,  $17.95  up 
Pipeless  Furnaces 

$54.95  up 


There  is  nothing  between  you  and  our  factory — 
nothing  but  the  railroad  tracks.  Kalamazoo  is  not 
a  mail  order  house — Kalamazoo  does  not  collect 
a  variety  of  merchandise  from  scores  of  factories 
— we  are  specialized  manufac¬ 
turers,  making  Kalamazoo  stoves, 
ranges  and  furnaces  complete  in 
our  own  highly  modernized  factory 
and  shipping  direct  to  you.  Kala¬ 
mazoo  buys  raw  materials  in  great 
quantities,  builds  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties.  You  get  the  benefit  of  tre¬ 
mendous  buying  power  and  huge 
scale  production  in  better  quality, 
lower  prices.  Kalamazoo  saves 
over  $1,000,000  yearly  for  Kala¬ 
mazoo  customers.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  today. 

Everything  Is  Porcelain 
Enamel  Now 

Dreary  kitchens  are  cheery  kitchens 
now!  Porcelain  Enamel  stoves  and  ranges  are 
the  style.  Beautiful,  brilliant,  colorful,  shimmering 
porcelain  Enamel  ranges  in  delft  blue,  ebony  black 
and  pearl  gray  brighten  the  kitchen,  lighten  the 
work.  They’re  as  easy  to  clean 
as  a  china  dish — just  a  little 
going  over  with  a  damp  cloth 
and  they  sparkle  and  shine  like 
new.  The  enamel  is  baked  on 
in  our  own  enameling  plant — 
no  chipping,  no  flaking.  :  Heating 


Big  production  has  brought  their  cost  down  almost 
to  the  price  of  ordinary  stoves  and  ranges.  Small 
wonder  that  Kalamazoo  sales  on  Porcelain  Enamel 
Ranges  increased  over  300%  last  year.  These  ranges 
are  illustrated  in  full  color  in  this  new  book.  See 
them.  Mail  coupon  today. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mlrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Saved  $80  to  $100 

1  put  up  the  furnace  in  a  very  siiort  time.  I 
saved  from  $80  to  $100  on  what  it  would  cost 
me  here.  Am  more  than  satisfied. 

■v  John  Fischer,  Warren,  Pa. 

Quality  Baker 

Stove  works  perfectly.  Stoves  costing  $175 
could  not  begin  to  compare  with  it  in  fuel 
economy,  baking  quality  and  in  heating  per¬ 
formance.  William  Rock,  Rochester,  Minn. 


A  Kalamazoo 

ts&sa  Direct  to  You” 


Mall  this 

□ 


Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges 


Cas  &  Combi-  j  I 
nation  Ranges  1 — 1 


Coupon  Today  lor  Free  Book 

Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)  In  column  at  left 
to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.  ' 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  immediately  FREE  catalog  of 
stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces. 


Stoves 

Parlor 

Furnaces 

_  Name .  . . 

Furnaces  j 

Address . 

Brooder  \ — I 

Stoves  lJ  c.ty . 

Oil  Stoves  Q  Sfafe__ 
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You  can  buy  all  the  materials  for  a 

complete  home  direct  from  the  Aladdin 

Mills  and  make  big  savings  on  the 

lumber,  millwork,  hardware  and  labor. 

Prices  include— lumber  cut-to-fit; highest 
grade  knotless  interior  woodwork;  beautiful,  clear 
siding;  flooring;  windows;  doors;  glass;  paints; 
hardware;  nails;  lath;  shingles  or  roofing;  together 
with  complete  instructions  and  drawings  that  make 
it  easy  for  anyone  familiar  with  tools  to  erect  an  Aladdin 
home.  Satisfaction,  guaranteed. 


^007  t  Rooms— 2  Plans 
tf  I  All  Materials  Readi-Cut 


$4  AWP  6  Rooms— 2  Plans 
i  V  ■  O  All  Materials  Readf-Cu! 


SAVE  18% 


LUMBER 

WASTE 


30%  L?ostE 

The  Aladdin  system  prepares  all  the  lumber  in  our 
mills,  cut-to-fit,  and  ready  to  be  nailed  in  place. 
Quantity  production  of  standard  designs,  with  no 
lumber  waste,  enables  us  to  quote  such  very  low 
prices  and  still  maintain  the  High  Quality  materials  Aladdin 
homes  are  noted  for  Complete  shipment  can  be  made 
within  a  few  days  after  order  is  received.  We  pay  freight. 

Mail  Coupon  for  FREE  Catalog 

In  the  beautiful  Aladdin  Catalog,  you  will  be  sure 

to  find  the  home  that  you  will  like.  Address  Coupon  to 
nearest  mill  and  mail  TODAY, 

THE  ALADDIN  CO.,  Bay  City,  Michigan 

Originators  of  the  11  cadi-cut  System  of  Homo  Building 

Also  Mills  and  Offices:  Wilmington,  No.  Car., 
Portland,  Ore.  *  Toronto,  Out.,  Can. 


6  Rooms— 4  Plans 
All  Materials  Readi-Cut 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TCDAV 

THE  ALADDIN  COMPANY  (Address  nearest  mill) 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  Wilmington  <  No.  Car., 

Portland,  Ore.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Please  send  at  once,  without  obligation,  FREE  copy  of 
the  beautiful  new  Aladdin  Catalog  of  Readi-Cut  Homes,  hummer  Cottages 

and  Garages  No.  840. 

Name — - - 

i  Address - 

City. -  — - 


*839 


Story  &  Halt 
Aladdin 

All  Materials  Readi-Cut 


— State- 


Farmers  Find 
It  PAYS  to  Know 
Auto  Mechanics 

TODAY  nearly  every  farmer  owns  one  or 
more  automobiles,  trucks  or  tractors — 
Which  sometimes  get  out  of  order  and  at 
times  when  the  owner  needs  them  most. 
That  means  disappointment,  loss  of  valuable 
time,  perhaps  the  loss  of  a  crop,  and  quite 
some  expense  for  repairs.  If  one  person  on 
the  farm  knows  all  about  the  construction 
and  operation  of  automotive  vehicles,  he  can 
not  only  save  much  valuable  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  repairs  on  bis  own  vehicles,  but  he 
can  make  good  money  overhauling  and  re¬ 
pairing  neighbors’  motors  during  “off’’  hours. 
Many  farmers’  sons,  learning  this  trade, 
have’  found  that  staying  on  the  farm  and 
keeping  the  automotive  equipment  in  his 
neighborhood  in  good  repair  pays  better 
than  any  job  he  could  expect  away  from 
home.  — 

You  Learn  in  3  Months 

Any  ambitious  man.  without  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  can  master  this  best  paying  of  all 
trades  in  three  months  at  the  Stewart  Auto 
Trade  School  in  New  York.  This  trade 
school  is  recognized  by  the  automobile  trade 
as  being  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  employs 
the  best  instructors  obtainable  and  when  a 
graduate  receives  a  Stewart  certificate,  it  is 
evidence  that  he  knows  how  to  quickly  lo¬ 
cate  causes  of  trouble,  take  apart,  repair  and 
reassemble  any  standard  make  of  automotive 
vehicle. 

Send  lor  Free  Catalog 

If  you  are  interested  in  adding  to.  your  money¬ 
making  abilities  or  in  saving  of  valuable  time, 
during  busy  seasons — write  for  our  free  48-page 
catalog,  which  illustrates  our  shops  and  describes 
in  full  detail  the  training  you  will  receive.  Our 
tuition  fee  and  cost  of  living  in  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  your  three  months’  training  would  probably 
amount  to  less  than  your  cost  of  one  year’s  re¬ 
pairs  and  loss  of  time  due  to  breakdowns.  Write 
today  for  our  catalog — absolutely  free — and  our 
definite  proposition,  including  living  expenses 
during  your  training  period  and  easy  time  pay¬ 
ments.  'Don’t  delay!  Do  it  NOW! 


American  Farmers 
Saved  Thousands  of 
Dollars  Last  Year 

In  1927  farmers  throughout  the  United 
States  saved  thousands  of  dollars  on  binder 
twine  because  they  bought  better  twine  at 
better  prices. 

The  twine  that  has  made  smaller  twine 
bills  possible  has  been  appropriately  named 
FIDELITY. 

It  is  made  of  100%  pure  long  fibre  Hen- 
nequen  Sisal  in  a  modern  mill  located  in 
Yucatan,  Mexico,  where  85%  ,  of  the  world’s 
supply  of  Ilennequen  Sisal  is  grown. 

And  because  of  its  location — right  in  the 
heart  of  the  choicest  fibre  growing  district 
- — the  FIDELITY  mill  is  able  to  save  con¬ 
siderable  handling,  freight  and  other 
charges  on  raw  material  and  the  savings  are 
passed  on  to  the  American  farmer  in  the 
form  of  better  prices. 

FIDELITY  Binder  Twine  is  better  twine, 
too,  because  it  is  made  of  100%  pure  Hen- 
nequen  Sisal,  no  mixtures  of  any  other 
-fibres  are  ever  used. 

Twine  experts  say  that  twine  which  is 
spun  of  100%  pure  Hennequen  Sisal  can 
be  absolutely  guaranteed  against  destruc¬ 
tion  by  crickets  and  other  insects. 

They  also  say  that  twine  which  is  100% 
pure  Hennequen  Sisal  will  run  smooth  and 
uniform  throughout — that  is  why  there  are 
no  thick  or  thin  spots  in  FIDELITY 
Binder  Twine. 

Farmers  can  cut  their  twine  bills  and  get 
better  twine  this  year  if  they  will  insist  on 
FIDELITY  Brand.  Dealers  have  it  or  can 
easily  get  it. 

FIDELITY  comes  in  5  and  8-pound  balls, 
guaranteed  to  average  500  feet  to  the  pound, 
with  an  85-pound  tensile  strength. 

Free  samples  of  FIDELITY  Binder  Twine 
will  be  sent  to  any  farmer  who  will  clip  the 
coupon  below. 

MERCHANTS  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

General  American  Agents 

15  Moore  Street,  Dept.  R.  N.-Y.  New  York 

Send  me  FREE  sample  of  your  100%  pure 
Hennequen  Sisal  FIDELITY  Brand  Binder 
Twine. 


Stewart  Auto  Trade  School 

B.  257  W.  64th  St.  New  York  City 

(Est.  1909  lor  Technical  Auto  Training) 


TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is  ;  150  pages ;  40 
illustrations.  Price;  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 


Name  . 

Address  . 

I  buy  my  twine  from . 

Address  . 

Live  distributors  should  write  for 
the  Fidelity  proposition— it’s  a  real 
opportunity. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE 


part  cash. 


14  miles  to  Atlantic  City,  58  acres, 
general  aiul  fruit  farm,  8  room 
honse,  barn,  outbuildings,  #8.800 
JOHN  A.  COKE,  Egg  Harbor  City,  >  .  J. 


A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


The  Rain  and  the  Snow 

It  has  been  a  Jong  rain.  Water  in  the 
air,  under  the  foot,  creeping  into  the  cel¬ 
lar,  running  in  drops  down  the  window 
panes.  Lawns  greener  than  in  October 
and  ready  for  the  lawn  mower,  framing 
strange  pools,  that,  lie  mirror-like,  in  spots 
where  never  pool  was  before.  In  the 
barnyard,  strawstacks  stand  like  thatched 
huts  looking  down  into  water  as  dark  as 
the  Amazon.  Daddy  has  attempted  to 
answer  this  problem  with  the  shovel, 
cutting  a  deep  winding  ditch  which 
curved  around  the  base  of  the  stack 
where  the  basin  of  the  pool  lay.  The 
water  ran  eagerly  through  the  line  of 
new  tile  and  was  carried  on  into  the  main 
ditch.  That  was  yesterday.  For  those 
few  hours  it  had  stopped  raining. 

‘‘Here  in  December !”  said  Daddy  in 
stern  disapproval  of  the  water,  and  wip¬ 
ing  his  shovel  with  a  bit  of  sacking 
preparatory  to  putting  it  away.  A  long/ 
melodious  train  whistle  sounded  in  the 
distance  sweetly  and  clearly,  too  clearly. 
It  told  us  that  more  rain  was  coming, 
that  this  was  a  mere  intermission,  and 
so  it  proved.  Later  I  caught  a  glint  of 
water  from  the  barnyard  where  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  new  ditch  was  proving  in¬ 
adequate,  and  felt  that  the  water  situa¬ 
tion  was  becoming  serious.  Seneca  Lake 
has  risen  to  the  level  of  the  highway,  and 
is  taking  down  a  sea  wall  built  30  years 
ago.  The  line  of  stubborn  old  willows 
just  behind  the  sea  wall  seems  to  be  hold¬ 
ing  its  own,  and  looks  down  upon  man 
with  his  motor  car  stalled  by  the  dashing 
spray,  hundreds  at  one  time.  Once 
stalled,  the  automobile  becomes  a  tem¬ 
porary  refuge  until  the  passengers  have 
steeled  themselves  to  face  the  icy  ducking 
by  the  waves.  The  old  Erie  Canal  tilled 
to  the  banks  with  water  runs  parallel  to 
the  road,  and  he  who  shrinks  from  the 
breakers  finds  himself  at  the  edge  of  the 
green  water  of  the  disused  canal,  which 
is  an  alternate  chosen  by  none. 

“Whoever  heard  of  a  wet  Christmas?” 
asks  eight-year-old  Jane  disdainfully, 
practising  ‘‘Jingle  Bells”  on  the  piano 
for  accompanying  the  singers  at  the 
school  entertainment.  I  notice  that  the 
feeling  is  strong  in  all  our  children  that 
somehow  we  are  to  have  snow  soon,  not 
as  a  flood  remedy  but  as  a  shift  of  Christ¬ 
mas  scenery.  There  should  be  the  smell 
of  evergreen  and  open  flames  inside,  and 
outside  the  smell  of  keen  air  and  crisp 
snow.  This  has  so  long  spelled  Christ¬ 
mas  for  us  that  we  feel  reluctant  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  other  background.  We  who  live 
in  this  north  country  of  changing  land¬ 
scapes  know  that  the  border  line  between 
seasons  may  be  taken  in  a  night,  and 
look  for  the  change  to  appear  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  forgetting  that 
the  spirit  of  Christmas  reaches  far  down 
south  into  southern  climes  where  snow  is 
classed  with  the  fables. 

The  Man  from  Florida  has  been  too 
busy  working  in  his  orange  grove  to 
write  letters,  but  news  came  from  the 
station  agent  that  a  box  of  oranges  had 
just  arrived  there,  and  we  seem  to  find  a 
message  in  this.  The  children  have 
missed  their  friend,  a  courteous,  rich- 
toned  figure  of  the  mannerly  South,  who 
carried  the  keys  to  all  the  children’s 
hearts  the  world  over.  No  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  take  his  place,  and  when 
our  children  find  the  hand  of  fate  falling 
too  heavily  upon  their  youthful  shoul¬ 
ders  they  still  comfort  themselves  by  say¬ 
ing,  “I  am  going  to  write  and  tell  Perk 
all  about  this.”  Now  comes  a  message 
for  them,  not  in  writing  to  be  sure,  but 
didn’t  he  decorate  the  box  up  fine  with 
kumquats,  and  put  in  grapefruit  and 
tangerines,  and  all  because  he  knows  how 
childish  hands  will  thrill  to  find  them 
there?  I  wonder  if  he  knows  too  that 
they  got  down  on  their  knees  and  scanned 
his  familiar  high  loping  handwriting  on 
the  end  of  the  box,  as  if  somehow  they 
expected  to  find  a  message  hidden  in  it. 
Perhaps  something  was  written  there, 
for  little  Mark,  who  has  not  learned  that 
all  questions  do  not  have  answers,  turned 
up  a  hopeful  face  to  ask,  “Will  Perk 
come  back  next  Spring?”  and  I  saw  that 
lie  expected  me  to  answer,  “Yes” — that 
my  “I  do  not  know,”  was  very  like  a  blow. 
However,  the  redhead  has  a  letter  under 
way  which  asks  the  same  question  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  of  the  beloved  black 
man.  “Why  don’t  you  come  back  to  us, 
Perk?”  she  writes.  And  with  the  aban¬ 
don  of  despair,  “Aren’t  you  ever  coming 
back?”  That  is  very  likely  going  to  be  a 
problem  for  someone  to  answer. 

When  we  looked  out  next  we  saw  that 
flakes  of  snow  were  beginning  to  fall 
among  the  raindrops,  and  soon  all  the 
drops  became  flakes.  This  has  happened 
before,  introducing  a  period  of  10  above 
zero  weather  that  hung  icy  draperies  un¬ 
der  the  old  line  of  willows  and  stopped 
the  rising  water,  but  there  it  ended,  and 
the  rain  began  again,  tearing  down  tele¬ 
phone  wires  with  icy  weight  and  leaving 
a  city  in  darkness.  It  was  not  until  much 
later  when  the  flakes  grew  much  smaller 
and  the  wind  howled  at  the  corners  of 
the  house,  driving  the  snow  into  little 
flurries,  that  we  felt  that  Nature  had 
made  up  her  mind  at  last,  and  was  send¬ 
ing  us  as  a  Christmas  gift  a  spell  of 
good  old-fashioned  weather. 

On  the  window  pane  in  the  room  where 
Elsie  and  Jane  sleep  appeared  this  morn¬ 
ing  a  Santa  Claus  driving  his  reindeer. 
This  is  manifestly  the  work  of  our  old 


enemy  Jack  Frost,  but  the  children  take  it 
as  a  sign  that  it  is  high  time  to  bring  ever¬ 
greens  from  the  woods.  So  off  we  go 
with  the  sled,  which  has  not  put  runners 
to  the  snow  since  last  year,  and  Pete 
waving  his  big  black  tail  like  a  banner, 
in  front  of  the  procession.  There  is  a 
discussion  on  foot  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  shall  cut  a  tree  because  it  takes  so 
long  for  every  tiny  tree  to  grow  to 
Christmas  size.  Last  year  we  carried 
home  a  two-foot  pine,  transplanting  it 
into  a  wooden  tub  out  in  the  woodlot 
where  it  stood.  We  watered  it  carefully, 
but  it  shed  its  lovely  needles  and  died. 
I  would  like  to  find  a  smaller  tree,  take 
up  its  root  entire,  and  keep  it  living  in 
the  tub  as  a  “professional”  Christmas 
tree.  Perhaps  the  pine  is  not  the  right 
variety  to  select,  as  the  tap  root  would 
no  doubt  object  to  confinement,  but  there 
are  other  varieties  of  small  tree  or  shrub 
which  lias  a  more  fibrous  spreading  root, 
and  that  is  what  this  committee  is  look¬ 
ing  for. 

The  woods  are  so  like  a  cathedral, 
arched  here  and  there,  and  with  a  calm 
that  is  allied  to  that  of  the  “Holy  Night.” 
The  children  step  softly  so  as  to  hear  it, 
and  point  to  the  rugged  massed  shrubs  of 
evergreen  with  inquiring  faces.  I  nod, 
and  the  clipping  begins.  Mark  and  Pete 
are  going  over  the  ground  very  carefully, 
and  beg  me  to  follow  them  to  a  tiny  tree, 
a  child  of  the  great  pine  whose  wood  is 
in  our  house  rafters.  Why  not?  But  I 
point  to  a  still  tinier  brushy  little  cedar 
shrub  that  has  been  growing  no  one 
knows  how  long,  and  Mark  kneels  down 
and  puts  his  arms  around  it. 

Later  when  we  were  on  our  way  home 
we  stopped  to  rest  at  the  little  clearing, 
for  the  tub  of  dirt  was  very  heavy,  there 
appeared  to  us  a  very  suggestive  little 
pile  of  brush.  1  saw  a  match  peeping 
out  between  the  fingers  of  a  pair  of  mit¬ 
tens,  and  the  thing  was  done.  Why  not 
have  a  little  fire  here  in  J:his  great  place 
with  the  people  of  the  back  ages  looking 
on  over  our  shoulders ! 

The  pine  needles  crackled  delightfully. 
We  felt  refreshed,  heartened  with  new 
hope.  What  we  had  done  was  exactly 
the  same  as  people  of  past  ages  have 
done  to  celebrate  Christmas.  Without 
knowing  we  had  tapped  the  secret  spring 
used  by  the  ancients,  and  passed  on  in 
contentment.  It  is  only  a  rite,  but  one 
that  mankind  has  never  chosen  to  cast 
aside.  An  old  solid  institution,  Christ¬ 
mas.  Part  of  ourselves. 

MRS.  F.  XL  UNGER. 


Indian  Doctor;  Metal 
Henhouse 

1.  My  sister  has  been  going  over-  to 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  for  a  long  time  to 
an  Indian  doctor,  Chief  Two  Moon.  He 
told  her  that  she  has  tuberculosis  and  he 
can  cure  her  if  she  will  only  keep  com¬ 
ing  and  believe  in  him.  He  does  not  ask 
you  how  you  feel  or  anything.  He  puts 
patient,  on  a  very  strict  diet,  no  cake, 
sugar,  ice  cream,  cheese  nor  fried  things ; 
sells  an  herb  tonic  and  herbs  to  cook  to 
make  medicine.  Then  he  looks  patient 
over  and  tells  if  somtliing  forbidden  has 
been  eaten.  In  one  case  he  said  that 
my  sister  had  eaten  cheese  not  thinking 
that  she  had  in  a  sandwich.  She  told 
him  no,  and  he  got  real  mad.  If  not  a 
mind  reader,  what  is  he?  2.  As  I  want 
to  build  a  henhouse  I  would  like  to  know 
if  a  sheet  metal  house  is  as  good  as  wood, 
and  if  ventilators  in  the  roof  are  better 
than  so  much  open  front?  E.  H.  H. 

New  York. 

1.  It  is,  of  course,  utterly  impossible 
for  any  doctor,  Indian  or  other,  to  make 
a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  or  any  other 
disease  by  such  methods  as  you  describe. 
Any  pretense  to  such  ability  is  the  gross¬ 
est  kind  of  fakery,  practiced  only  by  the 
lowest  type  of  medical  quacks.  The  day 
of  such  Indian  doctors  should  have  passed 
long  ago.  That  they  should  still  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  swindle  people  in  Connecticut 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  authorities  of  that 
State.  Since  your  sister  didn’t  have  it  in 
mind  that  she  had  eaten  any  cheese  when 
asked,  it  could  hardly  have  been  mind 
reading  on  the  part  of  Chief  Two  Moon. 
Possibly  it  was  stomach  reading  but  our 
guess  is  that  it  was  a  shrewd  guess  that 
happened  to  hit  the  mark.  Have  you 
noted  his  other  guesses  that  were  wrong, 
but  forgotten  because  they  did  not  seem 
to  have  any  miraculous  element  in  them? 
Two  moons,  or,  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
court  room,  60  days  for  each  victim 
swindled  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  just 
penalty  for  this  Indian  quack. 

2.  Sheet  metal  for  a  poultry-house 

would  have  the  disadvantage  of  being 
more  difficult  to  keep  dry  in  cold  weather, 
because  of  the  ready  condensation  of  mois¬ 
ture  (frosts)  upon  the  walls.  We  should 
prefer  wood,  at  least  for  an  inner  lining. 
Unless  the  house  is  built  for  that  kind  of 
ventilation,  roof  ventilators  are  not  as 
satisfactory  as  open  fronts  for  poultry 
quarters.  M.  b.  d. 


Doctor  (dragged  out  of  bed  to  answer 
telephone)  :  “What!  Can’t  sleep?  Try 
counting  sheep.”  Voice :  “I  have  counted 
up  to  one  six  nine  seven,  and  then  I  re¬ 
membered  it  was  your  phone  number,  so 
I  rang  up,” — London  Opinion. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


In  the  comfort  of  your  own 
home,  without  hurry  or  tire¬ 
some  shopping,  you  can  select 
merchandise  gathered  from  all 
over  the  world  —  and  offered 
to  you  at  lower  prices 


Oil  and  Coal  Ranges 
15.45  to  $92.85 


Here  in  America’s  largest  stove  store  you  can  choose 
your  range  from  the  world’s  greatest  assortment  ot 
stoves  at  savings  of  from  25%  to  50%.  Quality  and 
workmanship  of  the  finest.  Ranges  are  sold  on  easy 
payments  or  for  cash. 


wHow  can  WARD’S  give 

such  savings?” 


Merely  buying  in  quantity  could  not 
by  itself  make  Ward’s  low  prices 
worth  while  to  you. 

Of  course,  the  vast  purchases  we 
make  are  important.  We  invest  sixty 
million  dollars  or  more  in  a  season's 
stock.  We  buy  for  cash.  We  get  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  We  assemble 
assortments  that  offer  you  a  variety  of 
choice  not  found  in  ordinary  stores. 

But  we  do  more  than  buy  in  quan- 
tity.  First  of  all,  we  make  sure  of 
what  is  back  of  the  price.  We  de- 
mand  that  quality  be  right. 

We  never  sacrifice  quality  to  ma\e 
a  low  price. 

That  means  that  our  customers 
will  be  satisfied.  We  do  not  lose  cus- 
tomers  by  disappointing  them.  We 
are  interested  in  having  your  regular 
continued  patronage.  So  we  guaran- 
tee  everything,  just  as  we  have  done 
for  56  years.  We  hold  your  patronage. 
This  keeps  costs  down  and  prices 


lower  than  you  will  find  elsewhere. 

There  are  other  facts  that  make  our 
prices  possible.  We  have  expert  buy" 
ers  everywhere.  They  know  how  and 
when  to  buy  in  cities  all  over  the 
world.  We  have  plenty  of  cash  capi- 
tal  to  buy  for  six  months  or  a  year 
ahead.  We  have  warehouses  located 
at  many  convenient  points  to  give 
you  better  service. 

We  keep  our  stock  moving.  Orders 
are  shipped  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  they  are  received. 

All  of  these  things,  together  with 
careful  management  and  a  never  end¬ 
ing  study  of  markets  and  of  ways  to 
serve  you,  keep  costs  down,  and  make 
our  low  prices  possible. 

Your  Montgomery  Ward  Cata¬ 
logue  is  worth  many  dollars  to  you. 
Consult  it  for  everything  for  the 
farm,  the  home  and  the  family. 

If  you  want  to  save  money,  Think 
first  of  Ward's. 


CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  ST,  PAUL  BALTIMORE 
PORTLAND,  ORE.  OAKLAND,  CALIF.  PORT  WORTH 


Melophonic  Phonographs 
$26.90  to  $130.50 

The  celebrated  Melophonic  Phonograph  is  designed  to 
reproduce  music  and  voice  perfectly.  Our  imported 
violins  ranging  in  price  from  $4.95  to  $67.50  are  equal 
to  instruments  costing  twice  as  much.  All  of  our  better 
musical  instruments  are  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 


$4.45  to  $24.45 

Riverside  Tires  are  guaranteed  for  12,000  miles  and  our 
spring  prices  are  the  lowest  in  16  years.  Riverside  Tires 
will  save  you  $5  to  $15  per  tire. 


Incubators  $7.95  to  $77.45 


Our  incubators  are  approved  by  the  Fire  Underwriters. 
They  are  made  of  Red  Cedar,  have  copper  heating  sys* 
terns  and  represent  30%  to  50%  savings  under  usual 
retail  prices.  Incubators  are  sold  on  easy  monthly 
payments. 
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TO  MONTGOMERY  WARD  6?  CO.,  Dept.  83-H 
Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore 
Portland,  Ore.  Oaklaad,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 

(Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you.) 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’s 
complete  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 
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Spraying  Equipment 
that  Assures  the  Growers  Profit 


7/  (  $*(11$*, A f- 


THERE  has  never  been  a  time 
when  the  valuable  benefits  of 
spraying  have  been  so  apparent  as 
they  are  this  year.  The  grower  who 
sprays  thoroughly  gets  the  top  price 
for  his  crop,  whatever  market  condi¬ 
tions  may  be.  Today  he  is  getting 
more  than  ever.  Mere  spraying  with 
inadequate  or  out-of-date  equipment 
is  notTenough.  A  modern  high  pres¬ 
sure  power  sprayer  is  necessary  if  the 
full  benefits  are  to  be  obtained. 

For  27  years  growers  who  shrewdly 
figure  results  and  profits  have  been 
buying  Hardie  Sprayers  because  Har- 
die  equipment  enables  them  to  do 
their  spraying  thoroughly,  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  figure.  They 
bring  low  cost  crops  into  the  highest 
price  levels  in  the  market.  The  fine 
quality  of  the  produce  has  been  a- 
chieved  without  excessive  expense. 

Hardie  equipment  is  available  to  the 
grower  of  every  orchard  and  row  crop. 


There  are  small  hand-operated  Har¬ 
dies  for  even  the  man  with  a  few  trees 
for  family  needs  only.  There  are 
small,  inexpensive  power  Hardies 
which  the  small  acreage  grower  can 
use  profitably.  And  there  are  the  great 
Hardie  Moguls  handling  up  to  35  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute  at  650  lbs.  pressure. 

Every  Hardie  row  crop  or  tree  sprayer 
gives  specific,  exclusive  features  of 
design  and  construction  that  reduce 
the  cost  and  increase  the  efficiency 
of  spraying. 

Write  for  our  1928  catalog. 


THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Hudson,  Michigan 

Branches  at :  Portland,  Ore.,  Los  Angeles,  Kansas  City,  Petrolia,  Ontario 


Pull  Your  Stumcs  a 


Write  today 
for  new  low 
prices 


0.  A.  FULLER,  President 


Clearing  land -for  Others 


^HERCULES 


T RIPLE^POWER  STUMP  PULLER 


Clear  your  own  land  with  the  Hercules  All  Steel 
Stump  Puller  —  cheaply  —  quickly  —  and  then 
make  extra  profits  clearing  land  for  others.  Easy 
— quick  work — low  cost.  You’ll  be  surprised. 

Hercules  leaves  the  land  clean  and  ready  for 
the  plow.  No  long  tap  roots  left.  Pull  the  biggest 
stump  swiftly  and  easily. 

Even  if  you  have  but  a  few  stumps  on  your 
land,  get  a  Hercules  —  save  work  and  money. 
Then  make  profits  clearing  land  for  others.  Wm.  Nelson  of 
Wamego,  Kansas,  made  over  $2,000  with  his  Hercules.  F. 
E.  Wade  of  Merriam,  Kansas,  after  clearing  his  own  land 
made  $872  clearing  land  for  his  neighbors  the  first  year. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  prices.  Horse  and  Hand 
Power  Machines  direct  to  you  at  factory-to-agent  prices. 
Write  and  get  our  catalog  filled  with  land  clearing  facts. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

2230  29th  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 
Horse  or  Hand  Power 

10%  Down 

Easy  Payments 


When  you  norite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


Celery  in  New  England.  —  Market 
gardeners  in  New  England  have  suffered 
greatly  from  the  competition  of  southern 
and  western  growers.  A  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  variety  of  vegetables  from  dis¬ 
tant  sources  comes  into  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket,  oftentimes  selling-  at  ruinous  prices. 
There  are  some  crops,  however,  which  the 
New  England  growers  find  very  profitable, 
and  which  are  being  widely  grown.  Cel¬ 
ery  is  among  the  most  important.  The 
growing  of  celery  for  the  Winter  market 
and  storing  it  in  pits  is  a  unique  indus¬ 
try  and  one  in  which  the  market  garden¬ 
ers  of  Greater  Boston  excel. 

The  most  important  development  of 
recent  years,  apart  from  the  introduction 
of  disease-resistant  varieties,  has  been  the 


only  five  cents  per  box  to  the  total  cost. 
It  is 'fastened  around  the  bunches  with 
a  No.  30  rubber  hand.  The  Market  Gar¬ 
den  Field  Station  at  Waltham,  which  has 
consistently  recommended  .the  new  way 
of  marketing  celery,  advocates  making  a 
flat  package,  because  such  a  package 
looks  like  more  celery  for  the  money  than 
the  round  bunches.  Then,  too,  the  wide 
face  of  the  bunch  ensures  that  the  entire 
label  will  be  visible.  The  point  of  the 
whole  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  status 
of  the  industry  can  be  improved  to  a 
marked  degree  by  using  wrappers  for  the 
best  celery,  provided  always  that  only 
perfect,  well  grown,  unblighted  celery  be 
wrapped. 

The  growing  of  celery,  its  bunching  and 


Celery  Blanched  V.'lth  Earth 


plan  of  wrapping  celery  instead  of  fas¬ 
tening  the  bunches  with  nails.  This 
wrapped  celery  is  now  being  found 
throughout  the  Boston  district,  and  on 
the  whole  seems  to  mark  a  forward  step. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fact  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  considerable  complaint  has 
been  heard  the  past  season  from  both 
purchasers  and  dealers.  Some  of  the 
latter  have  said  frankly  that  they  would 
like  to  see  the  old  plan  of  fastening  the 
hunches  with  nails  resumed.  The  cause 
for  the  complaint  seems  to  lie,  in  the  fact 
that  the  use  of  wrappers  often  conceals 
many  imperfect  hunches.  If  the  celery 
deteriorates  while  in  the  stores,  that  fact 
is  not  so  readily  perceived,  and  further¬ 
more,  growers  who  are  not  over-particular 
have  an  opportunity  to  market  inferior 
stuff  under  the  protection  of  an  attractive 
label. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  evidence  that  the 


storing,  have  been  worked  out  with  almost 
scientific  precision,  and  proper  marketing 
methods  will  do  much  to  keep  the  celery 
growing  branch  of  the  market  garden 
business  where  it  belongs. 

A  Straight  Neck  Summer  Squash. 
— Of  the  many  new  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables  tested  at  the  Market  Garden  Field 
Station  the  past  season,  the  straight-neck 
Summer  squash  was  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting.  As  every  market  gardener 
knows,  the  ordinary  crookneek  squash  is 
very  difficult  to  pack.  The  straight-neck 
type  is  a  great  improvement  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  as  the  specimens  may  he  neatly  ar¬ 
ranged  in  an  ordinary  bushel  box.  Of  the 
new  squashes  grown  the  past  Summer, 
about  50  per  cent  were  straight.  The  re¬ 
mainder  varied  greatly  in  form,  some  be¬ 
ing  only  slightly  curved,  while  others  had 
a  marked  crook.  Selection  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  produce  uniform  specimens.  It  is 


Blanch  inn  Celery 

plan  of  wrapping  celery  is  growing  in 
favor,  and  doubtless  all  the  best  grade 
celery  will  eventually  reach  the  market 
in  this  shape.  Second  grades  or  celery 
from  small  growers  may  be  bunched  by 
means  of  tape  or  a  rubber  band.  Both 
plans  are  now  used.  The  use  of  a  wrap¬ 
per,  however,  gives  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  growers  who  are  proud  of  their 
product,  and  wish  to  establish  it  as  a 
high-grade  article,  to  use  a  slogan  or  a 
brand  which  will  establish  their  in¬ 
dividuality.  It  lias  been  found  that  parch¬ 
ment  is  superior  to  ordinary  paper  for 
wrapping  the  celery.  As  now  used,  it  is 
pure  white  and  is  easily  managed,  even 
though  the  hands  are  wet,  as  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  tough.  It  is  very  cheap,  adding 


With  Bayer 

stated  that  seed  from  three  different 
sources  was  used  for  the  test,  hut  that 
there  was  no  decided  variation  in  any  re¬ 
spect.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  new 
type  of  Summer  squasli  will  he  in  demand 
by  private  growers  as  well  as  by  market 
gardeners. 

The  Des  Moines  or  Table  Queen 
squash,  which  was  mentioned  in  these 
paragraphs  several  years  ago,  when  it 
first  appeared  in  New  England  and  was 
a  great  novelty,  is  now  being  grown  by 
many  market  gardeners  as  well  as  by 
amateurs.  It  has  been  seen  the  past  Au¬ 
tumn  at  many  roadside  stands,  and  has 
been  exhibited  at  the  fairs.  It  is  very 
small  and  is  attractive  when  served  on 
the  table  in  halves.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


F rom  all  Parts  of  the  North  and 
East  Farmers  Have  Moved  South 
to  Greater  Prosperity  and  Happiness 


ST.  LOUIS 
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THE  GREAT  Central  South  served  by  this  Railroad  beckons 
you  to  join  the  other  successful  farmers  from  the  North  and 
East  who  have  abandoned  the  high-priced  lands  and  con¬ 
gested  conditions  in  their  old  neighborhood  to  move  to  a 
country  where  living  conditions  are  ideal,  where  there  are  no 
housing  problems,  no  congested  schools,  where  labor  is 
plentiful,  roads  are  good  and  churches  of  every  denomina¬ 
tion  abundant.  Read  on  this  page  the  actual  experiences  of 
men  who  have  done  the  things  possible  for  you  to  do. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Beeler,  for  twenty  years  stockman  in  Montana, 
located  in  Montgomery  County,  Alabama,  and  found  the 
South  most  favorable  for  breeding  and  keeping  of  sheep  for 
wool,  and  for  the  production  of  spring  lambs.  Mr.  Beeler 
states  that  on  May  15  he  marketed  81-pound  lambs.  It  is  very 
common  for  lambs  raised  there  to  average  70  to 
75  pounds.  Mr.  Beeler  also  said  he  had  found 
native  grasses,  such  as  Bermuda  paspalum  and 
carpet  grass,  which  were  good  for  sheep  growing. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Sellers,  a  former  resident  of  Kansas,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Central  Alabama,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Rittenour, 
formerly  of  Ohio,  also  located  in  the  same  section,  are 
breeders  of  beef  cattle  and  have  found  the  southern 
country  especially  favorable  for  producing  beef  at  a 
low  figure. 

Dairy  farming  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  the  South.  Many  North¬ 
ern  farmers  now  located  there 
have  fine  herds.  Mr. 

Smith,  of  Massachusetts 
who  located  at  Brew- 
ton,  Ala.,  many 
years  ago, 


starting  on  a 


small  scale,  today  has  a  large,  pure-bred  Jersey  herd 
which  brings  fine  profits.  The  long  pasturage  season,  the  pure  water, 
and  the  good  demand  for  dairy  products,  are  advantageous  for 
Southern  dairy  farming. 

Soy  beans  is  one  of  the  many  profitable  legume  crops  of  the 
South.  Elmer  Kuhn,  R.  V.  Coesens,  and  other  Northern  farmers 
located  in  Baldwin  County,  Ala.,  make  two  tons  of  soy-bean  hay  to 
the  acre.  E.  L.  Curtis,  Irvington,  Ala.,  another  Northern  man,  in  1927 
made  two  tons  of  soy-bean  hay  and  two  and  one-half  tons  of  Mong- 
bean  hay  to  the  acre.  A.  J.  Sermon,  Baldwin  County,  Ala.,  made  in 
1927,  325  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  to  the  acre.  In  the  Gulf  Coast 
section  sweet  potatoes  usually  run  200  or  more  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  is  one  of  the  many  cash  crops  of  the  South. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Pleas,  Chipley,  Fla.,  formerly  from  the  North,  started 
on  January  1,  1926  with  105  Barred  Rock  hens.  His  invoice  at  the 
end  of  the  year  showed  he  had  made  $913.70  from  his  flock;  and 
then  had  131  layers,  136  chicks,  and  other  birds. 

A  new  fruit  for  the  Gulf  Coast  region  is  the  blue¬ 
berry.  Probably  2,000  acres  of  blueberry  orchards  are 
now  in  bearing  or  growing.  Older  orchards  have  given 
owners  profits  as  high  as  $600.00  an  acre.  Mr.  Harry  Kitt, 
a  Northern  man,  is  one  of  the  successful  blueberry  grow¬ 
ers  in  Northwest  Florida.  He  is  located  at  Crestview. 

Read  the  above  statements  again.  Are  you  prosper¬ 
ing  in  the  North  as  these  folks  have  prospered  and  are 
prospering  in  the  South? 

Write  today  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Park,  Gen.  Imm,  &. 
Ind.  Agt.,  Dept.  R.  N.-2,  L.  &.  N.  R.  R., 
Louisville,  Ky.,  telling  him  your  expe¬ 
rience  in  farming,  poultry  or  cat¬ 
tle  raising  and  just  what  sort 
of  lands  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in.  You  will  re- 
a  prompt 


ceive 


reply. 


LOUISVILLE  NASHVILLE  R.R.- 
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LIBERTY 


PA  YSFREIGHT 


6  ROOMS AND 
PORCH 


BATH  IN¬ 
CLUDED 


Buy  at  Wholesale 


YOU  can  get  all  materials  direct  from  mill  and  make  4  big 
savings  on  your  home !  Owners  tell  of  $200  to  $1,500 
actual  savings  on  single  homes.  Mill-cut  lumber  saves  you 
40%  labor.  Not  portable.  Sturdy,  substantial,  permanent 
homes.  Guaranteed  materials  delivered  to  your  sta  tion  freight 
paid.  Most  remarkable  money-saving  prices  ever  offered. 

“Saved  $1,000  on  House  and  Garage” 


says  Mrs.  Coombs,  “counting  labor  and 
lumber.  All  is  as  you  said.  I  have  ad¬ 
vised  my  brother  to  order  one  of  your 
homes.”.  .  .  .  “Believe  I  saved  $500  by 
buying  from  you,”  writes  B.  A.  Ander¬ 


son  of  Nebraska.  .  .  .  Mr.  Davis  saved 
"between  $1,000  and  $1,500”  on  Ins 
home.  You  can  do  as  well.  Every 
home  owner  who  built  a  Liberty  saved 
money. 


HANDSOME  BIG  BOOK  OF  HOMES 
-FULL  COLOR— WRITE 


Get  beautiful  big  book 
homes  in  full  color 


AMAZING 
NEW  PLAN 

We  send  yoo  com- 
plete^materials.  You 
send  us  no  money. 
Inspect  quality  and 
quantity  on  your  own 
lot  for  5  days.  You 
do  not  pay  one  penny 
for  materials  unless 
completely  satisfied. 
Is  there  any  better 
proof  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  we  have  in 
Liberty  Homes?  31 
years  square  dealing 
behind  our  Guaran¬ 
tee.  Send  coupon  for 
Big  New  Book  of 
Homes  today. 


of  newest  homes.  Page  after  page  of 
Amazing  values  from  $379  to  $1,483. 
44  home  plans — wonderful  4  to  7- 
room  bungalows,  1%  and  2-story 
homes.  American.  Dutch  Colonial. 
English  designs.  Practical — beautiful. 
Book  shows  table  of  construction 
time  for  each  home.  Also  garages, 
letters  from  home  owners,  actual 
practical  facts  and  figures  to  save 
you  money.  31  years  of  square 
dealing  behind  our  guarantee.  Write 
or  send  coupon  for  free  book  today. 
You'll  save  yourself  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Address 

LIBERTY  HOMES 

Lewis  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dept.  30-A,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


PRICE 

INCLUDES 

all  highest  quality  lumber 
cut-to-fit, doors,  windows, 
stairs,  high  grade  interior 
woodwork,  lath,  shingles, 
hardware,  glass,  paints, 
nails,  etc.,  complete. 
Flans  FREE.  (" 

Time  payments  If  de¬ 
sired.  All  materials  fully 
guaranteed.  Freight  paid 
east  of  Mississippi  river 
and  north  of  Mason-Dlxon 
line,  also  to  Minnesota, 
Iowa  Missouri.  . 

SEND  FOR  BOOK 


fesrj 


MAIL 


LEWIS  MFG.  CO., 

Dept.  30-A,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Please  send  me,  FREE,  your  Book  of  Liberty 
Homes  illustrated  in  color. 


I 

I  Name 


I 


Address  . 

City  . . . State. 


jan- CASH  CROPS'92* 


^  RIGHT 


SUN. 

MON. 
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i  ! 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

,  8 

,  9 

m 

11 

12 

h 

is  ue  re 
23(24 

i '30\31 


START  1928  with  a  drive  that  will  make  this  year’s 
fruit  harvest  the  biggest  ever.  Control  is  the  thing — 
gained  with  the  right  sprays  and  dusts.  Write  “Orchard 
Brand”  big  and  bold  across  every  spray  month  in  your 
calendar — it  stands  for  materials  known  for  their  depend¬ 
ability  for  over  20  years. 

Complete  your  pruning  this  month.  Get  all  ready  for 
your  scale-control  spraying  before  the  buds  are  too  far 
advanced — using  “Orchard  Brand”  Lime  Sulphur 
Solution,  or  “  Orchard  Brand”  Oil  Emulsion,  for 
the  real  results  you  expect. 

By  the  way,  look  out  for  grass  fires  in  the  orchard — 
bad  things  in  their  effect  on  tree  growth. 

Let  our  1928  Annual  “ Cash  Crops "  help  you  to  crop  profits. 

Ask  for  a  copy— a  postcard  will  bring  it. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

40  Rector  Sti_et,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

St.  Loui9  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


(Insecticides) 


’Other 

Orchard  Brand 
Sprays 

C-fd> 

Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Arsemte  of  Zinc 
Dntomic  Sulphur 
c^-y 

and  Dusts 

Sulphur  Dusts 
for  all  needs 
<“Fungl” —  "  ASP”— 
“85-16” — “90-10”) 


RCO.U  6  OFV 


INSECTICIDES  &  FUNGICIDES 


GCI-yi 


Around  the  Supper-Table 

GRAY  BIRCHES 


“Come  on,  youngsters.  Climb  up  in 
your  high  chairs,  and  get  your  bibs  on. 
Mother,  sit  down  now.  There’s  enough 
on  the  table  for  a  while  anyway,  and 
that  stew  will  taste  better  if  you’re  with 
us.  It  looks  good  to  me  after  the  day 
in  the  woods.” 

For  about  two  weeks  now  Joe  has 
been  chopping,  and  I  have  helped  at  odd 
times.  As  closely  as  I  can  estimate  it, 
on  a  four-foot  cord  basis,  we  must  have 
30  cords  down ;  but  it  is  hard  to  measure 
progress  at  this  stage.  Most  of  the  wood 
is  gray  birch,  which  we  are  taking  out 
to  release  the  white  pine  underneath,  and 
we  are  cutting  it  sled  length.  The  piles 
are  uneven  and  seraggly ;  and  to  make  it 
worse  there  is  some  four-foot  stuff — 
mostly  red  oak,  which  would  be  too  thick 
to  handle  conveniently  if  it  were  longer. 

I  confess  the  look  of  the  piles  bothers 
me  a  little;  for  I  was  brought  up  to 
think  of  eordwood  in  neat  shipshape 
stacks,  four  feet  wide  and  as  even  as  if 
the  barber  had  cut  it.  While  these  piles 
are  unkempt,  however,  they  are  efficient 
for  our  purposes.  Nowadays  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  people  want  their  wood  fitted,  and 
when  they  get  it,  it  will  have  been  sawed 
— most  of  it  a  15-inch  size.  We  shall 
haul  it  out  to  the  shed  as  quickly  as 
possible  before  the  snow  gets  too  deep 
in  the  woods,  and  let  the  buzz-saw,  put 
the  finishing  touches  on  it. 

Of  course  this  gray  hircli  is  rather 
light  weight  for  fuel.  I  would  not  give 
much  for  it  on  a  cold  Winter  night ;  but 
there  are  many  people  who  like  it,  and 
some  actually  demand  it.  They  have  fur¬ 
naces,  and  in  Winter  burn  wood  simply 
as  an  extra  source  of  heat  in  the  fire¬ 
place.  When  there  is  no  need  of  a  fire, 
the  birch  logs  brighten  the  appearance 
of  the  hearth.  Furthermore,  the  birch 
does  make  a  good  “Summer  wood.”  If 
properly  dried,  it  burns  readily  and  takes 
the  chill  off  a  room  without  giving  too 
intense  a  heat.  We  plan  to  store  it 
under  cover,  splitting  the  larger  sticks, 
so  that  it  does  not  get  “dozey for 
gray  birch  is  one  of  the  most  perishable 
products  of  the  forest.  It  seems  to  be¬ 
come  dead  ripe  and  decay  more  quickly 
than  the  other  woods,  just  as  the  red 
raspberries  that  are  growing  underneath 
it  will  go  iii  a  day  or  two  after  they 
are  picked,  whereas  those  blueberries  in 
the  swamp  over  there  are  good  for  a 

week. 

We  have  always  thought  of  this  gray 
birch  as  a  weed  tree ;  hut  perhaps  we 
have  done  it  something  of  an  injustice. 

I  would  like  to  he  able  to  find  a  good 
market  for  the  weeds  from  our  garden. 
I  figure  that  we  can  cut  it  in  this  fashion 
for  $2  a  cord,  and  haul  it  and  fit  it  for 
$3  more.  It  will  probably  bring,  stove- 
length,  from  $9  to  $10,  which  would  mean 
a  fair  return  for  the  stumpage.  Our 
market  may  be  a  little  better  than  ordi¬ 
nary  here,  however.  I  know  of  some 
farmers  farther  up-State  who  let  people 
cut  gray  birch  on  their  woodlots  for  only 
50  cents  a  cord.  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  they  would  give  away  the  stumpage 
to  get  rid  of  it. 

Now  perhaps  you  will  say  that  I  am 
tight-fisted  in  this  matter  like  the  coal¬ 
mine  operators,  who,  having  got  hold  of 
certain  fortunate  sections  of  the  earth, 
are  willing  to  exact  high  tribute  of  other 
mortals  who  want  to  keep  warm.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  if  you  were  to  come  here 
and  compare  appearances — the  looks  of 
house,  car,  clothing,  this  supper-table,  for 
example — I  think  you  would  have  to  admit 
that  I  do  not  resemble  a  coal  baron  so 
much  as  do  the  people  to  whom  I  sell 
my  wood. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  ready  to  agree 
that  in  many  places  on  the  woodlot  it 
would  he  better  to  cut  out  the  gray  birch 
for  nothing  than  not  to  cut  it  at  all.  It 
certainly  overtops  the  pine  badly.  You 
can  see  it  in  clumps  shooting  up  above 
the  evergreen,  cheating  the  pine  of  sun¬ 
light  and  whipping  the  tops  in  a  wind. 
It  seems  like  a  rank  bully,  determined 
to  take  possession  of  the  ground  and  giv¬ 
ing  no  quarter.  It  might  have  paid  us  to 
cut  it  all  out  before  this,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  would  have  if  the  fuel  market  had 
been  poor.  I  notice^  in  some  places  where 
we  took  out  the  bircli  last  year,  the  pine 
lias  made  as  much  growth  as  three  feet. 
One  shoot  measured  44  inches. 

This  type  of  cutting  seems,  in  fact,  a 
much  better  forestry  proposition  than 
planting,  if  you  are  not  in  a  position  to 
get  both.  It  would  take  several  years 
to  get  as  much  growth  from  a  pine  seed¬ 
ling  as  has  come  on  these  trees  now  that 
they  are  free  to  grow.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  waste  acres  that 
ought  to  be  planted  for  the  sake  of  the 
coming  generation,  and  there  is  no  deny¬ 
ing  that  need;  but  I  could  take  you  over 


roads  where  you  could  see  hundreds  of 
acres  on  which  the  gray  birch  is  flour¬ 
ishing  at  the  expense  of  good  white  pine 
underneath.  Isn’t  it  even  more  important 
to  take  care  of  this  land  that  is  already 
in  pine  than  to  start  new  plantations? 

Another  point  about  the  birch  is  that 
it  is  easy  chopping.  Joe,  in  fact,  is 
rather  contemptuous  of  it.  He  seems  to 
think  it  becomes  too  easy  for  him  to 
fulfill  his  boast  of  two  cords  a  day. 
■When  lie  spies  an  oak  that  should  come 
down,  he  strikes  into  it  with  the  air  of  a 
schoolboy  who  is  eager  to  tell  the  answer 
to  a  question.  And  when  he  lias  taken 
down  such  an  old'  wolf  tree,  he  will 
remove  one  of  his  mittens  and  stroke  his 
big  black  mustache  fondly.  Joe’s  mus¬ 
tache  has  a  fierce  appearance ;  it  droops 
down  from  his  mouth,  and  with  his  griz¬ 
zled  cheeks  you  might  imagine  lie  was  a 
pirate  if  you  did  not  know  his  heart. 

“By  gar,”  lie  will  say,  “I  tink  maybe 
she  goiu’  to  snow.” 

I  suspect  that  this  is  nol  what  he  is  think¬ 
ing  at  all,  but  that  something  of  greater 
importance  to  him  than  the  weather  has 
crossed  his  mind.  Possibly — and  I  admit 
it  may  he  all  my  imagination — he  would 
like  to  have  his  wife  Sarah  see  him  just 
now  ;  for  a  great  deal  of  his  existence  is 
bound  up  in  her.  He  met  her  when  lie 
was  a  lumberjack  up  in  the  Maine  woods, 
and  she  was  the  cook  for  the  gang.  She 
has  a  soft,  motherly  way  with  her,  and 
speaks  better  English  than  most  of  us  in 
a  low,  gentle  voice.  I  think  the  fact  that 
she  could  care  for  Joe  lias  always  filled 
him  with  a  kind  of  reverent  awe.  Her 
health  has  not  been  particularly  good ; 
and  after  they  were  married,  they  decided 
to  try  something  a  shade  less  rough  than 
the  life  of  a  lumber  camp.  So  they 
moved  iiere,  and  have  been  living  outside 
of  town  in  a  little  one-room  cabin. 

Two  years  ago  Sarah  was  taken  ill, 
and  the  doctor  was  afraid  she  might  not 
pull  through.  Joe  took  her  at  once  to 
the  hospital,  and  I  shall  never  forget  how 
gloomy  he  was.  There  wasn’t  much  that 
anyone  could  do,  but  we  sent  her  a  little 
package  of  fruits  and  honey.  Some  way 
ever  since  there  has  been  a  bond  between 
Joe  and  us.  I  saw  him  a  few  days  later, 
and  his  face  shone  like  a  lantern  with  a 
clean  chimney. 

“M  ali,”  he  said,  “the  old  woman,  he's 
feelin’  better.” 

Now,  by  dint  of  carefully  saving  the 
pennies,  they  are  building  a  real  house. 
Joe  does  not  say  much  about  it,  but  I 
can  see  that  no  landlord  will  ever  have 
been  more  proud. 

Joe  goes  back  to  the  gray  hircli  with  a 
sigh,  as  if  he  had  been  dealing  with  loftier 
things;  but  as  for  me,  I  am  perfectly 
content  to  chop  on  this  plane,  especially 
if  I  am  to  keep  it  up  for  a  whole  day. 
I  am  afraid  I  am  not  much  of  a  woods¬ 
man — in  the  woods  at  least.  Here  at 
home,  1  see,  I  could  easily  pass  off  for 
a  second  Paul  Bunyan.  Now  that  sup¬ 
per  is  over,  3 ^  and  2  come  up  to  me, 
adventuring. 

“Tell  me  a  big  hear,  papa,”  says  black- 
haired  2,  named  Patricia. 

“Take  me  piggyback  up  to  the  woods,” 
demands  golden-haired  3 y2,  Peter. 

Patricia  climbs  on  my  knee.  There  is 
a  regular  formula  about  the  hear  story 
to  be  gone  through.  I  recite  a  few  words 
and  pause  for  the  blank  space  to  be 
filled  in. 

“Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  big 
black  bear,  and  he  was  walking  in 
the - ” 

“Woods,”  shouts  Patricia,  only  it 
sounds  more  like  “voots.” 

“And  he  came  to  a  hollow  - ” 

“Tree !” 

“And  he  stuck  in  his  - ” 

“Paw  !” 

“And  got  a  great  gob  of - ” 

“Honey !” 

“And  all  the  bees  rushed  out  and 
shouted  - - ” 

“‘That's  our  honey!’”  (This  with 
great  emphasis  and  a  flashing  of  coal- 
black  eyes.) 

“  ‘We  need  it  to  feed  our - ’  ” 

“  ‘Baby  bees’  ”  - 

“  ‘In  the  winter  time.’  And  so  the 
bear  ran  off  and  rolled  around  in  the 
leaves  and  in  the  - - ” 

“Water.” 

Peter  looks  upon  this  form  of  conver¬ 
sation  with  a  half-amused,  half-disdainful 
air.  He  does  not  really  expect  me  to 
take  him  to  the  woods  now ;  for  he  knows 
that  it  is  dark  and  time  to  go  to  bed. 
But  lie  works  on  the  principle  that  if  lie 
asks  for  a  whole  loaf,  he  will  at  least  be 
sure  of  a  slice.  When  I  have  trotted 
and  loped  and  gone  single-foot  for  him, 
lie  is  content  to  dismount.  Only  lie  wants 
to  know  when  the  horses  are  going  up  to 
haul  the  wood,  and  I  can  see  that  he  is 
ready  to  enter  the  date  in  his  mental 
engagement-book.  He  will  sit  on  top  of 
a  load  of  those  gray  birches  as  proudly 
as  if  he  himself  had  cut  them. 

And  to  tell  the  truth,  as  I  sit  here 
before  the  fire,  now  that  Mother  and  the 
children  have  gone  upstairs,  I  am  not 
sure  who  is  most  responsible  for  our 
woodpile.  Is  it  Joe  with  his  strong  right 
arm,  or  I  for  my  willingness  to  pay  Joe’s 
wages,  or  Peter  with  his  golden  hair  and 
Patricia  with  her  dancing  eyes  that  give 
me  the  courage  and  the  ambition  to  plan 
and  work  ahead?  And  I  mustn’t  forget 
Mother,  either.  Come  to  think  of  it.  she 
is  undoubtedly  the  prime  mover.  That 
stew  certainly  was  good,  henry  hope. 
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THE  MAILBAG 

. . . i 

Remembers  Donati’s  Comet 

What  was  the  name  of  the  comet 
that  we  had  in  the  northwestern  sky  in 
1859?  I  was  eight  years  of  age  and  well 
remember  it.  1  am  now  76  years  old. 
Ohio.  M.  a,  c. 

This  was  Donati’s  comet,  the  most  re¬ 
markable  ona  of  modern  times. 


The  Sweet  and  Sour  Apple 

This  old  variety  is  characterized  by  its 
peculiar  fruit,  part  of  it  sweet  and  part 
of  it  sour,  or  perhaps  the  fruit  on  one 
branch  sweet  and  that  on  another  sour. 
Mr.  Clark  Allis  of  Medina,  N.  Y.,  would 
like  to  secure  scions.  Is  there  anyone 
who  has  this  odd  sort  from  which  he 
could  spare  scions?  H.  B.  T. 


Bonding  Game  Wardens 

Could  you  tell  me  why,  to  be  a  game 
warden  in  New  Jersey,  an  applicant  has 
to  have  two  bondsmen  to  the  amount  of 
8500  each?  There  is  no  salary  attached 
to  the  office  and  no  division  of  fines.  The 
application  states  if  the  applicant  fails  to 
do  his  duty  the  bondsmen  must  pay  in 
U.  S.  money  cash.  j.  B. 

Game  wardens  are  constantly  subject 
to  bribery,  as  most  offenders  will  pay 
liberally  to  get  off.  The  warden  must  be 
vouched  for  by  those  who  believe  in  his 
honesty  and  are  willing  to  back  up  their 
faith  with  money.  f 


Controlling  Ants 

Isn’t  it  time  you  reprinted  that  recipe 
for  ridding  the  house  of  ants  that  you 
printed  13  or  14  years  ago? 

It  rescued  me  from  threatened  insan¬ 
ity  (?)  We  were  over-run  with  more 
kinds  of  ants  than  I  ever  knew  existed, 
and  I  have  passed  it  along  to  many 
other  distracted  housekeepers. 

One  level  teaspoon  of  sugar  and  one 
of  tartar  emetic,  with  just  enough  water 
to  dissolve ;  put  in  a  saucer.  Not  cream 
of  tartar,  as  one  newly-wed  got  it. 

mbs.  A.  c.  w. 

Belvidere,  N.  Y. 


Trouble  with  Sties 

I  have  sties  come  on  my  eyes  quite 
often.  They  are  very  sore  until  they 
have  drawn  to  a  head  and  burst,  and  my 
eyes  get  all  bloodshot  at  the  time.  Could 
you  give  me  some  remedy  to  keep  them 
from  forming,  and  what  do  you  think 
is  the  cause  of  their  forming  so  often? 

Lawreneeville,  N.  J.  MRS.  j.  i.  c. 

Frequently  recurring  sties  are  some¬ 
times  caused  by  eye  strain  from  not 
wearing  correctly  fitted  glasses,  or  no 
glasses  at  all  when  glasses  are  needed. 
If  your  physician  finds  no  other  probable 
cause  for  this  trouble,  you  should  con¬ 
sult  a  good  oculist  who  can  fit  your  eyes 
properly  if  glasses  are  needed.  M.  B.  D. 


Making  Good  Vinegar 

Some  one  wanted  to  know  what  the 
trouble  was  with  his  vinegar.  He  put 
sweet  cider  in  his  good  vinegar,  and  that 
is  just  the  trouble  with  it.  Our  people 
have  made  vinegar  for  many  years,  and 
always  keep  one  barrel  for  vinegar,  and 
when  we  made  cider  always  let  it  work 
off  in  another  barrel  before  putting  it 
in  the  vinegar.  Otherwise  the  good  vine¬ 
gar  will  spoil.  We  never  cork  our  vine¬ 
gar  tight,  just  put  an  empty  bottle  in 
the  bung,  so  flies  and  dirt  cannot  get  in. 
J.  R.  should  get  a  few  gallons  of  good 
vinegar  to  put  in  his  barrel  after  the 
spoiled  cider  is  thrown  out.  Then  al¬ 
ways  let  the  cider  work  off  for  a  couple 
of  months  anyway,  but  we  always  leave 
it  until  the  next  Spring  before  putting 
it  with  the  vinegar.  Then  keep  adding 
year  after  year,  but  be  sure  it  is  worked 
off  before  adding,  and  you  will  never  be 
out  of  vinegar.  We  generally  have  a 
small  keg  in  a  warm  place  until  our  bar¬ 
rel  in  the  cellar  gets  a  good  start. 

MRS.  w.  s. 


Edible  Acorns 

Recently  you  had  a  query  in  regard  to 
edible  acorns  in  the  Middle  West.  I  can 
remember  very  well  having  gathered 
acorns  in  Burnett  County,  Wis.,  that 
were  very  sweet  and  palatable.  Some 
trees,  of  the  white  oak  variety  I  believe, 
bore  them  abundantly.  Of  course  these 
trees  were  scattered  in  the  woods  with 
other  oaks.  Burnett  County  is  in  North¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  on  Minnesota  line. 

New  York.  saxon  bede. 


Cotton  Waste  as  Fertilizer 

I  am  writing  with  regard  to  waste 
from  cotton,  that  which  is  used  in  a  mat¬ 
tress  factory.  I  have  heard  that  it  is  a 
good  fertilizer.  Can  readers  give  me  any 
idea  in  regard  to  this?  \v.  T.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  2  Millionth  Buick 

joins  its  brothers  on  the  road 


A  few  weeks  ago,  Buick  manufactured  the 
two  millionth  Buick  and  thereby  establish¬ 
ed  the  most  spectacular  production  record 
in  fine  car  history. 

Attainment  of  the  two  million  mark  is  a 
noteworthy  accomplishment  in  any  motor 
car  field;  but  it  assumes  epic  proportions 
when  considered  in  terms  of  a  car  of  Buick 
caliber. 

Give  thought,  for  a  moment,  to  the  deeper, 
more  significant  phases  of  this  Buick 
achievement: 

The  world’s  purchase  of  two  million  Buicks  rep¬ 
resents  a  world  tribute  to  Buick  quality  of  al¬ 
most  three  billion  dollars. 

Motorists  purchased  the  first  million  in  twenty 
years,  and  the  second  million  in  four  years— proof 
of  Buick’s  steadily  increasing  popularity. 

The  two  million  Buicks  have  proved  Buick  depend¬ 
ability  by  traveling  scores  of  billions  of  miles  — 


four  million  times  the  distance  around  the  world. 

And,  after  twenty-four  years,  approximately 
1,600,000  of  the  two  million  Buicks  are  still 
serving  their  owners ! 

These  facts  constitute  a  record  of  popular¬ 
ity,  reliability  and  stamina  not  even  remote¬ 
ly  approached  by  any  other  car — a  record 
that  becomes  still  more  impressive  with 
each  new  Buick  that  goes  forth  upon  the 
highways  of  the  world. 

Supreme  value — overwhelming  demand  — 
then  still  greater  value  and  still  greater  de¬ 
mand — have  formed  the  wonder-working 
formula  of  Buick  progress.  And  this  prog¬ 
ress  still  continues. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  Buick’s  big¬ 
gest  year.  More  people  have  bought  Buicks 
during  this  period  than  during  any  other 
twelve  months  in  Buick  history. 


BUICK  Motor  Co.,  Flint,  Mich,  r  Division  of  General  Motors  Corp.  i  Canadian  Factories:  MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Oshawa,  Ont. 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT 


TWO  MILLION  BUICKS 


BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


TWO  MILLION  BUICKS 


WHEELS 

Trucks  —Wagons 

Steel  or  Wood  Wheels  to  fit 
any  wagon.  Old  wagons  are 
made  new  with  “Electric” 
steel  or  wood  wheels  that  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  describes  Wheels,  Farm 
Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers. 
White  for  this  catalog  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

48  Elm  St.  Quincy,  III, 


35,000  WINDOW  SASH 

Less  than  Cost  of  Glass 
Used  in  Government  Army  Base 

THE  glass  alone  in  this  sash  would  cost  more  than 
we  ask  for  the  entire  sash.  Each  sash  contains 
6  panes  of  glass  10  by  15  inches.  Size  of  sash  overall, 
341$  x  31k  inches. 

Price  in  lots  of  100  or  more . 60c  each 

Price  in  lots  of  50  or  more  . 65c  each 

Price  in  lots  of  12  or  more . TOe  each 

Price  in  lots  of  6  or  more . ?5c  each 

Mail  Orders  Filled  Promptly 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 

Lumber  and  sash  circular  sent  on  request. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


RHODES  MFG. 

329  s.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


■THE  only 
x  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  AH 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door.  v 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E .  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 
Theo.  Favre  &  Son 


EST. 


N.  Y. 


1848  TOMPKINS  COVE, 

RAW  FURS 
FUR  DRESSER 

Muskrats,  Pall  and  Winter,  good  sections,  $1.60  to  $1.80 
Hat.  Damage  kitt  at  value.  Racoon,  Winter,  good  sec¬ 
tion,  $7.00  to  $8  00  flat.  Winter,  Eastern  Dark  Mink, 
$12,00  to  $20.00  flat.  Red  Fox,  $10.00  to  $14.00.  Skunk, 
flat,  $1.60  to  $2.00.  Price  list  mailed  on  request. 


MEN  WANTED 

to  sell  finest  line  of  shoes  in  America.  Direct  from  factory 
to  wearer.  Full  fcipart  time.  Liberal  commissions  on  every 
sale.  Address  Geo.  Merritt  Shoe  Co.,  Depl.  12,  Brockton,  Mass. 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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Notes  From  the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural 
Society  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society,  at  Atlantic 
City,  on  December  14,  15  and  1G,  w7as  the 
occasion  for  many  discussions  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  fruit  and  vegetable  growers.  A 
summary  of  some  of  the  discussions  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Marglobe  Tomato. — The  reports  made 
at  the  State  Horticultural  Society  meet¬ 
ing  of  experiences  during  1927  with  the 
Marglobe  were  very  encouraging.  It  has 
been  accepted  as  a  market  variety  and  a 
pulping  tomato  without  question,  but 
some  of  the  packers  of  whole  tomatoes 
feel  that  the  fruits  are  too  small  although 
they  state  that  it  has  been  found  very 
satisfactory  in  the  can  because  it  holds  its 
shape  very  well.  It  was  also  pointed  out 
that,  unless  full  red  ripe  the  inner  color 
of  the  Marglobe  is  not  so  good  as  the  ex¬ 
terior  color  would  ordinarily  indicate,  and 
it  does  not  ripen  as  rapidly  after  it  is 
gathered  as  most  varieties.  While  many 
varieties  ripen  from  the  center  outward, 
the  Marglobe  is  inclined  to  ripen  from  the 
outside.  From  the  growers’  standpoint 
best  results  are  secured  wTlien  this  va¬ 
riety  is  planted  early,  May  20-25.  When 
planted  late,  or  after  June  10,  it  appears 
to  be  as  late  or  later  than  Greater  Balti¬ 
more.  Planted  early  it  begins  setting  its 
crop  in  good  season  and  continues  over  a 
very  long  period.  Its  picking  season  be¬ 
gins  early,  or  a  few  days  after  Bonny 
Best,  and  it  ripens  over  a  period  at  least 
as  long  as  that  of  Greater  Baltimore. 

Ethylene  Gas. — Dr.  W.  R.  Robbins 
of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
reported  that  the  results  of  experiments 
with  ethylene  gas  for  artificial  ripening 
of  tomatoes  and  blanching  of  celery  have 
not  shown  consistently  good  results,  and 
that  the  conditions  of  humidity,  tempera¬ 
ture,  ventilation  and  concentration  and 
manner  of  application  of  the  gas,  as  well 
as  the  maturity  of  the  crop  used,  have  not 
been  sufficiently  established  to  warrant 
the  recommendation  of  the  process  for 
general  use  among  growers. 

Fruit  Spraying. — Dr.  T.  J.  Ileadlee, 
Entomologist,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Martin, 
Plant  Pathologist,  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  together  with  Dr. 
Alvah  Peterson  of  the  IT.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  led  a  round  table  discus¬ 
sion  of  fruit  insect  and  disease  problems. 
The  importance  of  timely  and  thorough 
spraying  for  the  first  brood  was  empha¬ 
sized  by  Dr.  Ileadlee  in  connection  with 
codling  moth  control.  Failure  to  control 
the  first  brood  makes  satisfactory  control 
of  the  second  brood  practically  impossible 
in  heavily  infested  orchards.  Oil  emul¬ 
sion  or  miscible  oil  combined  with  40  per 
cent  free  nicotine  was  recommended  as  a 
combined  delayed  dormant  spray  for  scale, 
aphis  and  red  mite  on  apple. 

The  great  importance  of  timeliness  in 
spraying  for  the  control  of  apple  scab  was 
emphasized  by  Dr.  Martin,  the  advantages 
of  applying  the  proper  spray  before  the 
first  spore  discharge  being  very  apparent. 
Information  relative  to  the  proper  time 
to  spray  is  available  through  the  spray 
service  maintained  by  the  Experiment 
Station  through  the  various  County 
Agent  offices.  Experiments  conducted  by 
Dr.  Martin  indicate  that  colloidal  sulphur 
may  come  into  general  use  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  as  a  Summer  fungicide. 

Dr.  Peterson  reported  that  no  effective 
method  of  Oriental  peach  moth  control 
had  been  developed,  but  that  observations 
made  during  the  past  season  indicate  that 
natural  parasites  are  now  an  important 
factor  in  keeping  that  troublesome  insect 
under  control. 

A  moving  picture  of  spraying  opera¬ 
tions  in  New  Jersey  was  a  special  fea¬ 
ture  at  one  of  the  evening  sessions.  The 
picture  was  taken  by  A.  L.  Pierstorff, 
Extension  Specialist  in  Fruit  Growing, 
and  E.  II.  Waite,  Ocean  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Agent.  Good  and  bad  methods 
of  spraying  were  shown  in  a  way  that 
was  both  interesting  and  convincing. 

Marketing. — Robert  P.  Hunter,  of  the 
American  Stores  Company,  gave  an  in¬ 
teresting  talk  on  the  requirements  of  the 
retail  trade  in  connection  with  the  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  of  perishable  fruits  and 
vegetables.' 

The  development  and  present  status  of 
farmers’  markets  in  New  Jersey  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  E.  A.  Mercker,  Chief  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Markets.  There  are  now 
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23  farmers’  markets  located  in  IS  cities 
in  Newr  Jersey,  handling  a  great  variety 
of  farm  products.  These  markets  offer 
great  opportunities  for  both  producers 
and  consumers,  and  should  be  still  fur¬ 
ther  developed. 

Allen  G.  Waller,  Chief,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  at  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  gave  a  very  in¬ 
structive  report  on  some  studies  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  marketing  situation  in  New  Jersey. 
The  relation  of  estimated  future  produc¬ 
tion  of  apples  to  markets  and  methods  of 
marketing  was  pi’esented  in  a  way  that 
provided  the  fruit  grower  with  plenty  of 
food  for  thought.  Some  of  the  results  of 
a  survey  of  over  200  retail  stores  in 
Philadelphia,  all  of  which  handle  perish¬ 
able  fruits  and  vegetables,  were  presented 
and  furnished  valuable  information  to  the 
producer  from  the  standpoint  of  quality, 
standardization,  grading  and  methods  of 
marketing. 

The  need  of  an  effective  fruit  grading 
law  in  New  Jersey  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
Mercker  and  Dr.  Frank  App.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  that  more  information  regarding  the 
fundamental  facts  affecting  the  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution  and  marketing  of  New 


Jersey  fruit  is  necessary  before  an  ef¬ 
fective  grading  law  can  hope  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  society  for 
consideration. 

Byron  T.  Roberts,  chairman  of  the 
fruit  committee,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  crop  and  market  reports  as 
sent  out  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  do  not  include  truck  ship¬ 
ments.  Since  a  large  percentage  of  the 
peaches  produced  in  New  Jersey  are 
hauled  direct  to  market  in  trucks  the 
Horticultural  Society,  through  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  requested  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
securing  this  information. 

Orchard  Fertilization. — Dr.  R.  D. 
Anthony,  experimental  pomologist  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  in  a  talk  on 
maintaining  orchard  fertility,  stressed  the 
importance  of  cover  crops  as  a  means  of 
keeping  the  orchard  soil  supplied  with  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  He  also  advised  the  use  of 
fertilizers  containing  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  in  order  to  maintain  fertility 
in  the  orchard.  The  possibilities  of  Al¬ 
falfa  sod  in  orchards  were  also  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Anthony  as  a  means  of  main¬ 
taining  soil  fertility  as  well  as  supplying 
organic  matter. 

Officers  elected  for  1928  were :  Presi- 
den,  John  II.  Hankinson,  Pennington ; 
vice-president,  S.  A.  Mecliling,  Moores- 
town ;  secretary-treasurer,  Prof.  A.  J. 
Farley,  New  Brunswick. 


In  Foreign  Fields  and 
Markets 

TILE  LAND  OF  HOPS 

County  Kent,  a  few  hours  ride  from 
London,  is  one  of  the  best  known  farming 
sections  and  is  sometimes  termed  the  gar¬ 
den  of  England.  First  impressions  are 
often  wrong.  When  we  arrived  there 
seemed  to  be  much  low,  almost  marshy, 
land.  Said  one  farmer :  “It  has  always 
been  raining  this  Summer  or  gutting 
ready  to  rain.”  Cows  were  almost  knee 
deep  in  the  mud.  Some  girls  were  walk¬ 
ing  across  on  a  raised  earthen  path. 


There  were  scattering  trees.  Fruit  or¬ 
chards,  on  the  upland,  had  trunks  five 
high,  substantial  fences  of  iron  rods 
separated  the  fields  from  the  railroad 
track.  Hay  had  been  left  in  the  fields 
until  the  new  growth  was  fairly  high, 
very  brown  looking  hay. 

Now  we  were  coming  to  the  real  farm¬ 
ing  lands,  a  beautiful  rolling  country, 
which  really  comprises  most  of  the 
county.  There  are  winding  lanes,  attrac¬ 
tive  groves,  well  kept  farms  and  hop 
vines  extending  high  in  the  air ;  a  novel 
sight  of  late  years,  to  American  farmers. 

Hundreds  of  hop  pickers  were  seen  in 
the  fields  or  near  their  temporary  camps 
or  perhaps  waiting  at  the  railway  station 
for  their  special  cheap  trains  to  the  city. 
There  were  crowds  of  them  about  the 
cheap  eating  places  and  what  corre¬ 
spond  to  American  “hot-dog”  stands.  “It 
■would  make  a  good  moving  picture,”  said 
one  observer.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the 
masses,  not  the  chosen  of  the  race,  by 
any  means  as  far  as  appearance  goes. 
Most  of  them  were  muddy,  rough  and 
ragged,  but  wuth  a  fine  face  and  figure 
seen  here  and  there.  They  were  work¬ 
ing,  eating,  drinking,  quarreling,  loafing 


and  joking.  Swarms  of  young  children 
were  part  of  the  crowd,  dirty  but  happy. 
The  people  were  buying  candy,  peanuts 
and  drinks  all  at  the  highly  popular 
price  of  a  penny — two  cents.  Street 
photographers  were  doing  a  thriving 
business,  also  for  a  penny.  Now  the 
crowd  packed  into  the  excursion  train 
for  London. 

Questions  to  a  few  of  the  workers 
showed  earnings  of  75c  to  $1.25.  The 
highest  wage  reported  was  made  by  a 
woman  over  70  years,  a  spry  old  girl, 
active  and  full  of  pep.  Some  of  the  best 
pickers,  it  is  said,  earn  rather  more  and 
often  the  whole  family  working  together 


A  Load  of  Hops 


carry  back  quite  a  respectable  sum. 
Many  of  them  have  been  out  of  work  for 
some  time,  and  need  the  money. 

Hop  growers  do  not  seem  enthusiastic. 
“Yes,”  said  one,  “Nine-tenths  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  belong  to  the  co-operative,  but  some 
large  producers  do  not,  and  these  can  in¬ 
crease  their  plantings,  and  sell  at  any 
price  they  please.  The  brewers  are  trying 
to  break  up  the  association  by  offering 
favorable  terms  to  these  outsiders.  If  all 
the  growers  would  join  we  would  have  a 
sure  thing.  We  are  protected  by  tariff 
against  foreign-grown  hops,  although 
some  hops  from  Germany  come  in  after 
paying  a  heavy  duty.  We  do  not  see 
how  they  can  do  it.” 


What  could  be  more  delightful  than 
this  trip  along  beautiful  countryside  with 
calls  at  charming  country  homes.  Again 
the  five  o’clock  teas  which  the  Americans 
find  a  very  pleasing  feature.  Such  en¬ 
tertainment  is  no  great  tax  to  the  host 
but  gives  opportunity  for  friendly  chat, 
a  little  useful  discussion  and  helps  break 
the  ice.  G.  B.  F. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Dec.  23  the  twin-motor¬ 
ed  amphibian  “Dawn”  left  Roosevelt 
Field,  Long  Island,  on  its  1,200-mile 
flight  to  Harbor  Grace,  Newfoundland, 
this  being  the  first  part  of  a  projected 
flight  across  the  Atlantic.  It  carried 
Mrs.  Frances  IV.  Grayson,  Forest  Hills 
real  estate  broker  and  writer,  on  her 
fourth  attempt  to  be  the  first  American 
woman  to  fly  the  Atlantic,  and  three  men, 
pilots  and  mechanics.  Vague  wireless 
calls  were  received  later,  but  up  to  Dec. 
29  the  plane  had  not  reached  Harbor 
Grace,  and  its  fate  was  unknown,  though 
search  was  made  by  airships  and  de¬ 
stroyers. 

Three  men  were  drowned  and  two 
others  had  narrow  escapes  from  death 
Dec.  23  when  a  cofferdam  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  $60,000,000  Hudson  River  Bridge 
at  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  sprung  a  leak,  let¬ 
ting  in  mud  and  water,  which  filled  the 
caisson  in  a  few  minutes.  The  accident 
occurred  a  few  minutes  after  18  other 
“sandhogs”  had  completed  their  eight- 
hour  shift  and  had  reached  the  surface 
of  the  cofferdam,  100  ft.  above.  It  was 
the  first  serious  accident  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  bridge,  which  is  to  span  the 
Hudson  from  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.,  to  Fort 
Washington  Park.  Manhattan. 

Five  bandits  robbed  the  First  National 
Bank  at  Cisco,  Texas,  Dec.  23,  kidnapped 
twTo  children  whom  they  used  as  shields 
against  the  bullets  of  pursuers,  killed  the 
Chief  of  Police  and  wounded  eight  more 
persons  in  a  running  fight  as  they  fled, 
leaving  one  of  their  number  seriously 
wounded.  The.  money  which  they  had 
seized  was  left  in  one  of  the  automobiles 
they  abandoned  when,  hard  pressed,  they 
took  to  the  brush. 

.  A  little  orphan  asylum  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  which  54  years  ago  opened  its  doors 
to  a  boy  of  10  and  cared  for  him  during 
his  youth,  will  be  repaid  more  than  a 
thousand-fold.  The  late  Rube  Robert 
Fogel,  a  dealer  in  imitation  jewelery,  who 
died  here  Nov.  30  after  amassing  more 
than  $2,000,000,  was  the  boy.  His  will 
gives  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  and  Home 
Society  of  San  Francisco.  The  Pacific 
Hebrew  institution,  to  which  Mr.  Fogel 
was  admitted  in  1S73.  gets  $100,000,  49 
per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  his  busi¬ 
ness,  which  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
$100,000,  and  the  residuary  estate. 

Three  girls  bound  for  a  Christmas  en¬ 
tertainment  rehearsal  were  killed  and 
their  five  girl  companions  were  injured 
when  a  Pennsylvania  Railroad  train 
crashed  into  their  small  sedan  at  the  Pole 
Road  crossing  on  the  outskirt  of  Mon¬ 
roeville,  N.  J.,  Dec.  23. 

Five  persons  lost  their  lives  and  several 
others  were  injured  at  Hopewell,  Va., 
Dec.  25,  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the 
Grand  Central  Hotel,  a  three-story  brick 
building.  Owners  valued  the  hotel  at 
$60,000.  A  furniture  concern  which  oc¬ 
cupied  most  of  the  first  floor  estimates  its 
losses  at  $150,000. 

Thirty-eight  families  were  forced  to 
evacuate  their  homes  Dee.  26  as  a  result 
of  a  break  in  a  reconstructed  Atcha- 
falaya  River  levee  at  Cycremore,  La.,  and 
many  others  may  be  forced  to  move  un¬ 
less  flood  waters  subside.  T.  J.  McCarty, 
a  Red  Cross  reconstruction  officer,  esti¬ 
mated  that  150  families  would  be  home¬ 
less  before  the  crest  of  the  flood  was 
reached.  The  homeless  families  are  be¬ 
ing  cared  for  by  the  Red  Cross.  Principal 
damage  was  done  to  truck  crops. 

Three  youths  were  killed  Dec.  26,  when 
their  automobile  was  struck  by  a  train 
at  a  crossing  in  East  Riverton,  N.  J.  The 
victims  were  Charles  Robinson.  15;  Wil¬ 
liam  Carter,  13.  and  Roland  Hill,  18,  all 
of  East  Riverton.  Robinson  was  driving 
the  car,  which  was  first  struck  by  a  south¬ 
bound  express  and  hurled  in  the  path  of  a 
northbound  train,  which  tossed  it  into  a 
field. 

Peter  Searpelli,  an  insurance  collector, 
and  his  household,  consisting  of  his  wife 
Jenny  and  three  children,  Rose,  21, 
Eleanor,  11,  and  Ralph,  8,  were  found 
dead  in  their  gas-filled  home,  13  Jersey 
St.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Dec.  26,  by  a 
nephew,  Joseph  Searpelli,  who  had  called 
to  see  the  family’s  Christmas  tree.  It  is 
believed  someone  accidentally  opened  a 
gas  jet  in  the  kitchen  before  the  family 
retired. 

During  the  holiday  season  28  persons 
died  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  as  the 
result  of  poisonous  liquor. 


Residing  Engineer  W.  G.  Peters  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  in  charge  of  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Trussle  mountain  road 
in  Glacier  National  Park,  says  that  at 
Camp  No.  6,  Logan  Pass,  a  tourist  asked: 
“Cook,  where  did  this  big  rock  come 
from?”  “It  was  brought  down  by  a 
glacier,”  replied  Chris,  the  cook.  “Where 
is  the  glacier  now?”  “It  has  gone  back 
after  another  rock.” — New  York  World. 


Picking  Hops  in  County  Kent,  England 
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Address 


Post  Office 


yor  how  Crops 
Everywhere e 

The  real  practical  solution  of  the 

power  problem  for  nurseries,  orchards, 
small  farms  and  for  row  crops  everywhere. 
Cultor.alight-weight.compact.easily  handled 

power  unit  will  do  the  work  of  two  or 
three  horse  team,  do  it  better 
faster  and  cheaper  and  at  the 
right  time.  Ideal  for  plant¬ 
ing,  cultivating  andhar 
vesting,  as  well : 
all  haying 
ations. 


a  sub¬ 
horses 
lent, 
oper 

convenient  compan- 
tractor  on  larger  acre., 
ages,  or  will  do  all  the  field  work  on 
the  small  farm.  Ample  power  from  Ford 
motor.  Thoroughly  tested.  Built  for  long, 
hard  service.  Easy  to  run.  Qood  openings 
lor  live  dealers. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  the  Cultor 
will  helpyoumakemoremoney 

CONTINENTAL 
CULTOR  CO. 

Dept  233 
Springfield,  O. 

Manufacturers  also 
of  the  Continental 
Com  Picker 
for  Fordsons 


Continental  Cultor  Co 

Dept  233 »  Springfield,  Ohio 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  more  about 
the  Cultor. 

Name 


If  I  were  a 
farmer 

and  had  to  be  on  the  job  at 
the  squeak  of  dawn,  I’d  own 
a  good  flashlight,  you  can  bet 
your  boots.  It  would  light  my 
way  through  the  yard  to  the 
barn  and  out-buildings.  I 
wouldn’t  stumble  over  any¬ 
thing,  no  matter  how  sleepy  I 
might  be. 

And  I’d  keep  that  flashlight 
fit  as  a  fiddle  with  Eveready 
Batteries— the  brightest-burn¬ 
ing,  longest-lasting  batteries 
that  ever  poked  their  head  in 
a  flashlight. 

The  Eveready  Radio  Bat¬ 
tery  people  make  these  flash¬ 
light  batteries.  That  ought  to 
be  recommendation  enough. 
This  guarantees  light  without 
blight. 

Get  the  flashlight  habit.  It’s 
part  of  modern  farming. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  Factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $ 10,000  bond. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  latli.  posts,  etc.  Kipping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
Guaranteed  prices.  Also  II.  &  Z.  al  1  stee  t 

uuaranteeu  concrete  Mixers-  money- 

saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 
Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  b  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Bellevill.,  Pa. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Cost  Not  Too  Much 

One  thing  is  sure.  Good  farming  does 
come  high,  but  it  costs  more  not  to  be  a 
good  farmer.  Good  farming  costs  the 
best  possible  stock.  We  have  made  won¬ 
derful  progress  in  this  direction  since  I 
was  a  boy.  I  was  born  on  a  farm.  After 
having  been  switched  off  for  several  years 
I  came  back  to  my  first  love.  That  was 
in  1889.  At  that  time  there  were  very 
few  good  cows  in  the  part  of  the  country 
where  we  lived.  The  pastures  and  barns 
showed  very  few  except  what  we  now  call 
scrubs.  Here  and  there  a  man  more  pro¬ 
gressive  than  the  rest  of  us  had  a  good 
bull,  or  perhaps  a  few  choice  cows.  To¬ 
day  the  man  who  has  only  scrubs  is  out 
of  the  race ;  he  might  better  go  to  doing 
something  else. 

To  go  along  with  the  better  cows  good 
farming  requires,  as  I  have  found,  better 
equipment  than  we  formerly  had.  Here, 
too,  the  progress  made  since  I  came  on 
the  farm  has  been  wonderful.  On  my 
father’s  farm  we  did  the  haying  by  hand 
— mowed  the  grass  by  hand,  raked  it  by 
hand  and  pitched  it  by  hand  over  the  big 
beam.  In  1889  to  1895  an  old  man  of 
our  neighborhood  was  still  doing  his 
haying  in  the  same  way,  and  he  thought 
it  would  be  death  to  cows  to  rake  hay 
with  anything  but  a  hand  rake  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dust  that  would  be  gathered 
up  by  the  new-fangled  rakes.  On  that 
same  farm  today  you  will  find  mowers, 
reapers,  horse  hay-forks  and  a  gasoline 
thrashing  outfit.  It  has  cost  a  good  deal 
to  get  these  farm  tools,  but  it  was  more 
expensive  to  get  along  the  old  way. 

It  is  the  same  way  in  every  department 
of  farm  life.  In  the  house  Tve  now  have 
the  most  highly  perfected  machinery  for 
doing  the  work.  Many  farmhouses  have 
electric  lights.  Not  a  few  are  equipped 
with  water  pressure  systems  for  supply¬ 
ing  house  and  barn.  Henhouses  are  elec¬ 
trically  lighted.  Automobiles  and  auto 
trucks  have  taken  the  place  of  horses  and 
wagons.  It  costs  to  do  all  this,  but  not 
so  much  as  it  did  to  do  the  same  work 
by  main  strength. 

In  still  another  way  good  farming  is 
costly.  We  have  come  to  a  time  in  the 
world’s  history  when  men  must  do  more 
thinking  than  they  used  to.  Now  we  have 
schools  where  our  farmer  folks  may  go 
and  study  the  most  up-to-date  methods  of 
doing  farm  work.  Here  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  instructors  possible  meet  the  people 
from  the  country,  talk  over  with  them 
their  problems  and  consult  with  them  as 
to  the  way  to  deal  with  them.  These 
schools  have  to  be  supported  at  public 
expense.  We  pay  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  every  year  to  maintain  these 
centers  of  agricultural  information. 

So  we  might  go  right  on,  until  we  had 
touched  every  phase  of  the  farm  life  of 
our  day  and  prove  that  it  is  expensive 
to  be  a  good  farmer.  Any  man  who  will 
take  the  time  to  set  down  a  list  of  what 
improvements  he  has  on  his  farm  today 
and  put  opposite  it  the  mouey  it  has  cost 
to  get  them  may  have  a  bit  of  surprise 
coming  to  him. 

But  I  will  venture  to  say  this :  While 
good  farming  costs  high,  it  costs  more  to 
do  poor  farming.  That  may  sound  like 
a  commonplace.  It  is  the  most  serious 
thing  we  can  contemplate  at  the  present 
time.  In  fact  there  is  no  place  for  a  poor 
farmer  today.  Unless  a  man  is  ready  and 
willing  to  take  his  surplus  earnings  and 
put  them  back  into  modern  improvements 
such  as  better  stock,  improved  machinery 
and  better  appliances  of  every  kind,  he 
will  not  and  ought  not  to  be  counted 
among  the  number  of  successful  farmers. 

And  let  me  say  further  that  I  believe 
the  thinking  and  the  planning  and  the 
thought  force  and  energy  a  man  puts  into 
his  farming  is  the  most  costly  investment 
he  makes.  For  back  of  the  machine,  back 
of  the  stock  and  back  of  the  improved 
seed  and  barn  and  stable  equipment  must 
be  a  man  of  thought.  A  man  whose 
thinker  is  out  of  commission  can  take  the 
best  farm  in  your  township  and  run  it 
into  the  ground  in  less  than  10  years. 
But  nothing  can  prevent  a  man  of 
thought  from  using  his  modern  equipment 
so  that  there  will  be  a  good  living  and 
something  to  spare  in  his  farming. 

New  York.  e.L.vincext. 


rLarger  Crops— — 

Lower  Costs 

by  using  the  new  nitrogen  fertilizer  Calcium 
Nitrate,  which  contains  15%  Nitrogen,  equal  to 
18.2%  Ammonia,  combined  with  28%  Lime. 

It  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and  at  once  avail¬ 
able.  A  pound 
of  water  dis¬ 
solves  its  own 
weight  of  Cal¬ 
cium  Nitrate. 

It  is  the  best 

form  of  Nitrogen  for  top-dressing  grass.  Apply 
just  as  the  grass  starts  to  grow,  and  watch  the 
crop  double.  Calcium  Nitrate  is  the  preferred  form 
of  nitrogen  for  orchards.  Apply  before  blossoming, 
and  see  how  it  makes  the  blossoms  set  and  the 
young  fruit  hang  on. 

It  is  especially  good  for  use  alongside  the  row  of 
growing  crops.  It  dissolves  and  gets  into  action 
with  less  water  than  any  other  fertilizer. 

Calcium  Nitrate  is  the  best  form  of  nitrogen  to 
use  on  acid  soils.  A  ton  contains  as  much  lime  as 
1,000  pounds  of  limestone,  but  no  extra  charge  is 
made  to  cover  this  added  value. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  of  a  new  pamphlet  on 
this  important  money  making  fertilizer  for  farmers. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Calcium  Nitrate.  Send  us  his 
name  and  address,  if  he  does  not  fill  your  order. 

“It’s  Nitrate  from  the  Air” 

Synthetic  Nitrogen  Products  Corporation 

285  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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Ask  your  Ford- 
son  dealer  or 
write  us  for  the 
answer. 

A  new  question 
every  month — 
watch  for  it! 


TeAfuAcru  ~  d^zeAmtcwu,  9nc. 

EVANSVILLE.  INDIANA 


BALE  your  HAY 

'«;»  ANN  ARBOR 

“The  Baler  lor  Business” 

3  Models  Adapted  for  Large  or 
Small  Tractors. 

Excels  in  Capacity,  Durability 
and  Upkeep  Economy. 

For  prices  and  catalogues  write 

D.  CLIFFORD  JONES 

TUDOR  &  JONES 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Jobbers  of  Hay  Presses,  Bale  Ties  and  Scales 


Power  Cultivator 

All-Purpose,  Sturdy 

Worm  drive  insures  full  delivered  power 
to  traction  wheels.  Flows,  Discs,  Har¬ 
rows,  Digs  Potatoes,  landscape  work, 
Heavy  or  Light  cultivating — Fast  or  ’ 
slow.  4  H.P.  4-Cyc!e  Air  Cooled.  Dust  Proof 
Operation  easy  and  simple.  Belt  Pulley.' 
Takes  care  of  1  to  10  acres.  Dealers  write.' 

PIONEER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

716  74th  Avenue  West  Allis.  Wisconsin 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women) ,  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  JDog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

'  THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


LITTLE  WONDER  DITCHER 


Direct  from 
Factory 
to  Farmer 


“In  twenty  days,  I  consider  the  Little  Wonder  has 
ssved  me,  in  labor,  from  two  to  three  hundred 
dollars,'’  writes  Clint  Bricker,  Shelby,  O.  Cuts  a 
clean  trench  10  inches  to  12  inches  wide,  down  to  30  inches  deep. 
Can  be  used  with  team  or  tractor.  Write  today  for  -particulars 
and  prices.  "  -  -  L.  W.  Sales  Co.f  Box  338,  Bellevue,  O. 


Smith 

$10  down 


for  fifty  years  the  first  and  last 
in  STUMP  PULLERS  , 


Free 


Easy  Monthly  Payments 
Smith  Grubber  Co.(  La  Crescent,  Minn.1 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  S  CLASSICS 

'"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  l'or  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  iSSO 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  383  West  80th  Street, Sew  fork 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John'  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wh.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

L.  H.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  am  aware  that  your  paper  will  not  help  me  much 
in  the  painting  trade,  but  I  possess  a  little  land  also,  and 
with  a  portion  of  my  attention  directed  to  watching 
and  assisting  the  growth  of  trees,  fruits  and  their  kin¬ 
dred  alliances  I  feel  that  it  makes  a  pleasant  antidote 
for  the  keeping  down  of  lead  colic  and  other  infirmities 
to  which  human  flesh  is  heir.  c.  G.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

OU  would  be  surprised  to  see  bow  many  letters 
of  this  sort  we  get.  We  are  very  willing  to  act 
as  “a  pleasant  antidote” — or  in  any  other  way — if 
we  can  make  folks  happier  or  more  efficient  by 
doing  so. 

* 

WE  are  indebted  to  the  New  England  Fruit  and 
Rural  Development  Company,  of  Lexington, 
Mass.,  for  first-hand  information  of  the  progress 
being  made  by  New7  England  growers  in  the  pack 
and  marketing  of  apples.  The  apples  come  in  a 
cardboard  box,  singly  wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  A 
filler  something  like  the  filler  of  an  egg  crate,  holds 
a  dozen  apples  in  a  layer.  There  are  four  layers, 
or  48  apples  in  the  box.  The  label  reads :  “A  little 
box  of  bait.  Nibble  if  you  dare.  If  you  nibble, 
you’ll  bite.  If  you  bite,  w7e'll  land  you.”  The  quality 
justifies  the  inscription.  The  package  may  be 
skipped  parcel  post  or  express.  New  England  grow¬ 
ers  are  on  the  right  line  in  perfecting  their  pack  and 
selling  quality. 

* 

THE  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Dairymen’s 
Association  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Januai’y  17,  will 
receive  a  report  from  Hon.  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee  organized  by  the  association  on 
the  marketing  of  milk  in  the  State  and  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  type  of* *  producers’  association 
through  wTkick  existing  organizations  might  func¬ 
tion  more  effectively.  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  will  present 
the  findings  of  the  committee.  Dr.  Paul  B.  Brooks, 
State  Deputy  Health  Commissioner,  will  discuss  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  new7  sanitary  code.  Dairy¬ 
men  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
opinion  on  the  provisions  of  the  code  before  it  goes 
into  effect.  The  new7  code  proposes  to  change  the 
grades  of  milk,  and  to  require  that  all  milk  sold  in 
the  State  and  heretofore  graded  as  A  or  B,  be  either 
produced  from  cows  that  have  been  tuberculin  tested 
or  that  it  be  pasteurized. 

* 

EWSPAPERS  throughout  the  country  have  re¬ 
ceived  copies  of  an  official  communication  from 
the  Mayor  of  Portland,  Ore.,  to  the  city  council  sub¬ 
mitting  reports  of  an  official  test  made  to  determine 
the  value  of  a  treatment  for  tuberculosis  discovered 
by  a  veterinarian,  Dr.  George  Kirkpatrick.  This 
treatment  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  attention  local¬ 
ly,  and  has  apparently  been  sufficiently  successful 
to  have  won  the  confidence,  not  only  of  the  Mayor  of 
Portland,  but  of  other  influential  people.  A  medical 
commission  to  test  the  remedy  upon  10  tubercular 
cattle  w7as  appointed  and  it  is  the  report  of  this  com¬ 
mission  that  is  spoken  of  in  the  Mayor’s  communi¬ 
cation.  Ten  cows  that  had  been  pronounced  tuber¬ 
cular  w7ere  selected  for  a  130-day  test  of  the  remedy. 
Of  the  10,  but  five  completed  the  test  and  came  to 
autopsy,  the  others  dropping  out  for  various  rea¬ 
sons  on  the  w7ay.  Three  of  the  five  cow7s  remaining 
were  found  to  be  still  tubercular  at  the  close  of 
the  test  period,  while  the  other  two  were  pronounced 
free  from  all  indications  of  the  disease.  Though  the 
Mayor’s  report  of  the  test  is  an  enthusiastic  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  remedy  it  does  not  carry  profound  con¬ 
viction  of  its  value,  while  both  the  treatment  and  its 
originator  are  unqualifiedly  pronounced  wholly  un¬ 
worthy  of  credit  by  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  According  to  this  journal, 
Kirkpatrick’s  body-building  fluid  was  analyzed  in 


the  association’s  laboratories  over  a  year  ago  and 
found  to  be  essentially  a  w7eak  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  combined  with  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic. 
A  recent  editorial  states  that  the  nostrum  has  not 
the  slightest  value  as  a  cure  for  tuberculosis,  and 
that  the  consumptive  w7ko  relies  upon  it  is  virtually 
committing  suicide. 

* 

E  have  warned  our  readers  more  than  once 
against  giving  rides  to  strangers,  and  a  recent 
case  in  Texas  offers  another  reason  against  mis¬ 
taken  kindness  of  this  sort.  A  man  driving  his  car 
alone  wTas  asked  for  a  ride  by  a  young  woman  at  the 
roadside.  He  took  her  in,  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  overtaken  by  a  man  in  another  car,  who  accused 
the  good  Samaritan  of  running  off  w7itli  his  wife. 
There  were  threats,  tears  from  the  woman,  and  a 
demand  for  $3,000.  The  first  man  did  not  have  so 
much  money,  but  finally  he  handed  over  his  car  and 
$500,  and  signed  a  note  for  another  $500.  Then  the 
alleged  husband  and  the  woman  w7ent  off  together, 
and  their  victim  realized  he  was  the  dupe  of  swin¬ 
dlers.  He  w7as  more  fortunate  than  most,  for  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  the  swindler  arrested,  and  in  re¬ 
covering  his  property,  while  the  swindler  received 
a  five-year  sentence  for  “unlawful  acquisition  of 
property  by  threats  to  kill.”  Of  course  the  woman 
was  not  the  blackmailer’s  wife,  but  an  accomplice. 
Once  more — beware  of  strangers  who  ask  a  ride. 

* 

E  have  all  seen  trees  that  were  badly  dam¬ 
aged  by  splitting  down  when  large  limbs  were 
removed.  The  pictures  on  page  4  show  how  this  can 
be  avoided,  even  when  large  limbs  have  to  be  cut.  A 
sharp  saw,  w7ith  sufficient  set  to  avoid  pinching,  is 
necessary,  and  where  much  pruning,  especially  of 
large  limbs,  must  be  done,  the  saw  will  have  to  be 
put  in  order  frequently.  A  sharp  one-hand  ax  is 
useful  in  such  pruning  to  notch  down  the  top  of  a 
cut,  so  that  the  limb  will  drop  without  binding,  and 
sometimes  the  ax  will  make  the  undercut  more  con¬ 
veniently  than  the  saw. 

* 

E  are  glad  to  give  all  possible  aid  to  our  read¬ 
ers  in  any  matters  in  which  they  are  interest¬ 
ed.  Our  facilities  for  obtaining  information  are,  of 
course,  greater  than  those  of  individuals,  and  it  has 
always  been  our  idea  of  real  service  to  subscribers 
that  these  facilities  should  be  used  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  for  their  benefit.  There  are  some  things,  how¬ 
ever,  which  no  one  at  a  distance  can  successfully 
do.  One  of  these  is  to  prescribe  for  the  sick.  The 
general  laws  relating  to  health  may  often  be  profit¬ 
ably  discussed,  that  we  all  may  become  more  intelli¬ 
gent  in  these  matters,  but  the  application  of  these 
laws  to  particular  cases  requires  a  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  an  opportunity  to  look  behind  what 
may  appear  upon  the  surface.  All  the  skill  of  the 
physician  is  often  taxed  to  discover  the  source  of 
our  ailments,  even  though  he  is  given  all  possible 
facilities  for  personal  examination  and  study.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  some 
one  who  can  have  only  the  very  fragmentary  knowl¬ 
edge  that  can  be  conveyed  in  a  brief  letter  will  be 
able  to  do  more.  The  health  columns  of  our  daily 
papers  where  people  are  prescribed  for  should  not 
be  given  too  much  confidence.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  conductor  of  this  column  is  compelled  to 
prescribe  for  names  and  words  which  too  often  fail 
to  convey  correct  ideas,  frequently  meaning  different 
things  to  different  people.  We  do  not  wish  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  obviously  impossible  and  we  must  beg 
our  readers  not  to  ask  us  to  prescribe  for  their  ill¬ 
nesses,  glad  as  we  should  be  if  we  could  give  them 
aid  in  these  matters  which  require  the  personal  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  physician. 

* 

HE  first  article  in  this  issue  will  interest  and 
encourage  those  whq  have  thought  sadly  of  the 
large  amount  of  natural  forest  land  in  New  York 
that  has  been  denuded  by  thoughtless  slashing  and 
burning  over.  In  earlier  days  the  State  was  so 
thoroughly  wooded  that  the  first  essential  was  to 
clear  enough  to  produce  the  necessary  grains  and 
vegetables  to  live  on,  and  our  grandfathers  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  policy,  as  wood  and  lumber  were 
cheap,  and  there  must  be  places  cleared  to  grow 
grains  and  hay,  and  supply  pasture  for  the  cattle 
and  sheep.  But  our  fathers  began  to  see  things 
differently.  The  convenient  “woodlot,”  which  had 
furnished  material  for  building  houses  and  barns 
was  gone ;  lumber  brought  from  a  distance  was  high, 
and  there  was  no  local  crop  coming  on.  Practical 
interest  in  forestry  developed  and  farmers  began  to 
conserve  their  “young  growth,”  instead  of  pasturing 
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or  burning  it  off.  European  “hired  men”  who  had 
had  experience  in  forestry  there  were  listened  to 
with  respect.  How  to  get  some  of  our  rough  land 
back  into  forest,  where  it  belonged,  was  a  topic 
much  discussed  at  home  gatherings  and  neighbors 
and  farmers’  clubs,  and  many  became  convinced 
that  more  woodland  would  be  a  good  thing,  both  as 
a  lumber  reserve  and  for  flood  control.  From  this 
sentiment  has  grown  the  State  forest  tree  nursery 
business,  and  the  methods  of  handling  and  distribu¬ 
tion  are  creditable  to  the  State.  A  late  note  from 
Conservation  Commissioner  Macdonald  says. that  the 
past  season  was  favorable  for  the  growing  of  trees 
in  the  nursery,  so  that  the  stock  for  planting  next 
Spring  will  be  good. 

❖ 

THERE  is  an  old  novel  by  an  English  author  de¬ 
scribing  the  woes  of  a  student  who  discovered 
the  secret  of  creating  life  artificially.  Under  the 
title  “Frankenstein,”  the  story  is  told  of  the  creation 
of  a  monster,  at  first  tractable,  then  committing 
murder,  repudiating  the  control  of  its  maker  and 
pursuing  him  from  country  to  country,  making  life 
unbearable  for  him.  The  term  Frankenstein  monster 
has  now  come  to  stand  for  something  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  help  that  has  got  beyond  the  control  of 
those  creating  it  and  is  using  its  power  to  their 
detriment.  The  story  holds  a  warning  to  members 
of  organizations  formed  in  the  interests  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Unless  constant  vigilance  is  exercised  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  these  organizations  there  is  grave 
danger  that  control  of  them  will  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  actual  farmers  and  assumed  by  a  few 
strong  characters  who  find  in  them  means  of  further¬ 
ing  their  own  interests  and  promoting  their  own 
selfish  ends.  What  is  true  of  farm  organizations  is 
equally  true  of  governmental  departments.  With 
the  heads  of  these  departments  intrenched  in  power 
through  political  and  other  alliances,  it  is  easy  for 
them  to  assume  the  position  of  master,  and  to  seek 
to  control  rather  than  serve  those  over  whom  they 
are  appointed.  The  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  had  its  origin  in  a  needed  protest  against  arbi¬ 
trary  methods  and  rulings  of  a  department  that 
had  lost  touch  with  the  needs  of  rural  people,  and 
whose  dictatorial  bearing  has  long  aroused  resent¬ 
ment  in  the  breasts  of  local  public  school  officials. 
This  society  will  continue  to  grow  while  the  need 
for  it  remains,  and  the  desire  for  self-government 
endures  as  a  distinguishing  feature  of  country  life. 

ik  t 

E  have  several  letters  asking  how  appeals 
from  what  is  considered  to  be  unjust  local  tax¬ 
ation  in  country  districts  can  be  made.  Procedure 
varies  a  little  in  different  States  as  to  methods  of 
making  appeals  and  the  times  for  such  hearings. 
The  township  clerk  or  any  of  the  local  officials 
should  be  able  to  give  this  information,  but  if  not 
it  may  be  had  from  the  county  board  of  taxation. 
The  rule  is  that  all  of  these  appeals  must  be  made 
in  writing  and  full  particulars  given  as  to  why  the 
taxation  in  the  particular  case  is  considered  wrong 
or  unjust.  The  necessity  for  having  a  case  that 
will  stand  close  analysis  is  evident. 


Brevities 

What  do  you  ask  of  your  radio — help  and  instruc¬ 
tion  or  amusement  only? 

A  correspondence  course  in  business  efficiency  will 
be  found  in  a  weekly  study  of  Publisher’s  Desk. 

Home  pork  making  will  not  pay  if  the  work  is  done 
v.astefully  or  carelessly.  The  big  packers  make  money 
because,  as  they  say  out  at  the  yards,  they  utilize  every 
part  of  the  hog  but  his  squeal. 

Damage  to  domestic  animals  by  dogs  is  increasing 
in  New  York  State,  according  to  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Settlements  last  year  totaled  $198,190. 
“Man’s  best  friend”  comes  high. 

Fresh  ripe  cherries  were  noted  in  a  New  York  fruit¬ 
erer’s  window  the  week  before  Christmas.  They  came 
from  Argentina,  and  looked  very  handsome — which  they 
ought  to  when  retailed  at  $3  a  quart. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  write  to  us  for  information  because 
you  feel  that  you  are  not  a  practical  writer.  Some  of 
the  most  useful  suggestions  we  have  ever  received  have 
come  from  plain  people  with  few  educational  advan¬ 
tages. 

Sauerkraut  juice  is  a  comparatively  new  beverage 
served  by  hotels  and  restaurants.  The  name  sounds 
forbidding  but  a  trial  shows  it  to  be  pleasant  and 
wholesome — slightly  acid.  It  is  just  what  it  says, 
merely  the  juice  poured  from  a  vessel  of  sauerkraut. 

Commenting  on  new  automobiles  advertised  to  have 
a  speed  of  55  to  65  miles  an  hour,  Dr.  Nicoll,  New  York 
State  Commissioner  of  Health,  said  that  1,666  persons, 
one-quarter  of  them  children,  were  killed  by  automobiles 
in  this  State  in  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year,  and 
that  more  than  61,000  others  were  injured  in  the  same 
period.  “The  large  number  of  deaths  due  to  automo¬ 
biles,”  Dr.  Nicoll  said,  “exceeded  the  combined  total  of 
deaths  in  this  State  caused  by  typhoid  fever,  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  infantile  paralysis,  measles  and  diphtheria. 
What  does  it  avail  the  State  of  New  York  to  spend  large 
sums  of  money  to  prevent  disease,  only  to  have  the  peo¬ 
ple  killed  by  automobiles?” 
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More  Money  Produces  More  Milk 

MR.  J.  S.  BALLENGER,  of  the  Peaks  Products 
Company,  in  Western  New  York,  made  a  No¬ 
vember  record  which  indicates  the  way  to  increase 
the  production  of  milk  without  appeal  to  save  the 
industry  from  western  invasion.  In  the  latter  part 
of  October  he  posted  a  card  in  his  plant  at  Sherman 
saying  that 'the  November  price  at  the  plant  would 
be  $3.10  for  3.6  milk.  This  is  equivalent  to  $3.06 
in  the  201-210-mile  zone  for  3  per  cent  milk.  The 
increased  production  for  the  plant  was  75  per  cent. 
At  his  Kennedy  plant  a  similar  announcement  was 
posted,  and  the  increased  production  was  60  per  cent. 
These  plants  are  400  miles  nearer  the  western  pro¬ 
ducing  fields  than  New  York  City,  but  there  was  no 
flood  of  western  milk  to  his  plants  or  market  be¬ 
cause  of  the  higher  price. 

John  McCauley,  of  Model  Dairy,  made  it  known 
early  in  the  season  that  he  would  pay  substantially 
$3  for  November.  In  consequence  his  average  in¬ 
creased  production  per  dairy  was  653  lbs.  of  milk. 
The  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Dairy  Company,  which  has 
been  working  on  a  seasonal  production  plan  paid  $3 
with  50c  bonus  or  actually  $3.50  and  increased  its 
average  dairy  production  1,276  lbs.  for  November. 
The  Canajoharie  Co-operative  plant,  which  is  also 
developing  a  production  plan,  paid  $3.03  plus  a  20c 
bonus,  or  $3.23,  and  registered  an  average  increase 
per  dairy  of  577  lbs. — all  estimates  on  3  per  cent 
milk.  After  six  months  steady  appeal  for  a  larger 
production  at  a  lower  price,  the  League-Borden  al¬ 
liance  registered  an  increase  for  November  of  only 
129  lbs.  per  dairy,  or  a  little  less  than  two  quarts  per 
dairy.  Therefore  it  is  fair  to  conclude  (1)  that  a 
$3  price  does  not  bring  a  flood  of  western  milk;  (2) 
the  assurance  in  advance  of  a  $3  price  does  increase 
production;  (3)  an  appeal  for  increased  production, 
at  the  low'est  price,  to  combat  a  fictitious  “western 
scare”  does  not  materially  increase  production  of 
milk  in  the  New  York  milk  shed. 


A  Voice  From  the  North  Country 

IT  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
age  that  the  initial  milk  shipping  stations  were 
established  here  in  the  North  Country,  and  it  was  a 
one-sided  proposition  right  at  the  very  outset.  Con¬ 
tracts  were  made  with  farmers  twice  a  year  on 
April  1  and  October  1  to  run  for  six  months,  at  which 
time  the  price  was  specified  for  each  month,  but  these 
could  terminate  at  any  time  as  the  farmers  were 
given  no  copy,  and  had  absolutely  nothing  to  say, 
as  to  fixing  of  prices. 

Gradually  the  cheese  factories  were  all  pur¬ 
chased  by  these  milk  shipping  concerns  until  in  a 
very  few  years  a  goodly  percentage  of  dairy  farmers 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  distributors.  The  develop- 
anent  of  the  Dairymen's  League  a  few  years  ago  indi¬ 
cated  that  an  idea  had  been  conceived,  and  almost 
that  the  problem  had  been  solved,  but  it  was  later 
proven  out  that  even  this  was  not  such  a  huge  suc¬ 
cess. 

A  goodly  percentage  of  the  farmers  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Black  River  Yalley  are  living  largely 
out  of  the  grocery  store  and  bakery,  and  are  paying 
the  prices  asked  by  dealers  without  any  comeback, 
or  argument,  as  to  whether  prices  are  satisfactory 
to  all  parties  concerned.  While  the  dairymen  of 
this  great  North  Country  have  become  largely  one- 
crop  farmers,  producing  the  one  great  staple  article 
of  food  used  in  every  home,  they  have  scarcely  any 
voice  whatever,  as  to  the  naming  of  the  price  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  same,  or  whether  or  not  it  is  going  to 
return  them  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit. 

The  rigid  rules  laid  down  by  the  board  of  health 
of  New  York  have  in  many  instances  created  a  heavy 
expense  to  the  dairy  farmer,  either  in  the  building  of 
new  barns,  or  the  remodeling  of  old  ones,  it  some- 
limes  being  necessary  for  the  placing  of  mortgage, 
to  make  improvements. 

The  Big  Four,  an  organization  of  railroad  train¬ 
men,  is  a  good  example  of  what  can  and  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  result  of  complete  organization; 
their  excellent  working  conditions  and  good  wages 
are  good  proof  of  that  fact.  The  selling  end  of  the 
dairy  business  has  been  the  one  great  weakness  in 
the  milk  business,  and  until  we  have  a  remedy  for 
this  defect,  the  business  cannot  prosper.  The  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farmer  has  become  a  specialist  in  produc- 
t  ion.  He  is  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence,  and  with 
Ihe  right  kind  of  an  organization  and  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  they  should  be  able  to  negotiate  a  sale  of 
their  milk  at  a  profitable  price.  When  the  making 
of  the  price  is  left  to  the  buyer  we  cannot  expect 
that  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  us. 

While  the  present  prices  received  for  milk  are  in  a 


measure  quite  satisfactory  it  is  not  up  to  what  the 
supply  and  demand  would  justify,  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  as  to  how  long  they  will  continue,  and  if 
the  supply  should  increase,  and  the  price  drop,  we 
are  not  equipped  to  meet  the  situation.  c.  l.  s. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Game  Law  Revision 


THE  sentiment  exists  in  the  country  for  a  revision 
of  the  game  laws  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  enter  on  the  lands  of  a  farmer  to  hunt  or 
fish  without  his  written  consent,  but  the  expression 
of  this  demand  for  it  is  not  as  general  and  spon¬ 
taneous  as  one  would  expect.  The  expression  is  not 
as  insistent  as  it  must  be  to  approach  it  with  hope 
of  success.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  work  up  any 
artificial  protest  against  game  laws  as  they  are.  If 
farmers  pretty  generally  were  satisfied  with  them 
that  would  be  enough.  We  know  they  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied.  We  know  they  have  good  reason  for  com¬ 
plaint,  but  legislators  do  not  know  what  farmers 
want  until  they  are  told,  and  if  the  farmers  who 
want  the  laws  changed  so  that  their  farms  and  the 
things  that  grow  on  it  are  recognized  by  the  law  as 
theirs  to  be  protected  and  used  for  their  benefit  will 
write  us,  we  will  do  our  part.  The  Grange  has  al¬ 
ways  been  most  helpful  in  reforms  of  this  kind.  We 
suggest  that  the  subject  be  brought  up  in  the  local 
Granges.  The  principle  is  sound  and  even  where 
trespass  is  not  troublesome,  the  law  proposed  may 
well  be  endorsed  by  all. 

The  following  letters  indicate  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  so  far  expressed : 


In  reply  to  your  editorial  on  page  152S  may  I  say 
that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  bill  to  require  tres¬ 
passers  on  any  farmer’s  property  to  obtain  the  written 
consent  of  the  owner  in  order  to  hunt  or  fish.  Violation 
of  said  law  to  be  effectively  punishable  by  revoking  of 
hunting  license  in  addition  to  other  penalties. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  leon  c.  rothermich. 

I  note  that  you  say  you  are  ready  to  make  a  fight  for 
the  rights  of  farmers  who  are  now  unjustly  compelled 
to  post  land  to  keep  hunters  out.  This  is  a  great  ex¬ 
pense  and  there  can  be  no  argument  to  justify  it.  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  any  law  that  will  give  farmers  ac¬ 
tual  control  of  the  land  they  own,  and  I  can  say  you 
will  find  this  sentiment  unanimous  among  farmers  in 
this  section  of  Tompkins  County.  D.  c.  hike. 

Your  editorial  on  page  1528  asks  how  many  readers 
are  sufficiently  annoyed  by  lawless  hunters  to  ask  you  to 
put  up  a  fight  for  a  law  which  will  give  farm  owners 
real  authority  over  their  own  land.  I,  for  one,  not 
only  ask  your  assistance  in  this  good  work,  but  am  will¬ 
ing  to  spend  some  personal  time  and  money  in  assisting 
your  efforts. 

The  stone  road  and  the  automobile  have  brought  us 
hundreds  of  hunters  from  nearby  cities.  Regardless  of 
signs  announcing  that  “hunting,  trespassing  and  fishing 
are  prohibited,”,  they  swarm  over  our  places,  steal  any¬ 
thing  that  is  loose,  shoot  chickens  and  anything  that 
flies,  runs  or  crawls.  They  are  so  numerous  a  dozen 
men  would  be  busy  driving  them  off,  and  so  truculent 
that  your  life  is  sometimes  threatened  when  you  tell 
them  to  get  out.  The  hunters  bring  dogs  and  ferrets 
and  even  poor  bunny,  for  all  his  prolific  breeding,  is  al¬ 
most  extinct  with  us. 

I  have  raised  English  pheasants  from  eggs  supplied 
by  the  State,  turned  them  loose  and  spread  feed  for 
them  in  Winter  only  to  see  them  shot  and  carried  off 
my  place  by  hunters  who  live  in  tenements  in  the  cities. 
I’ve  had  chairs  stolen  off  my  porch,  had  cars  parked  be¬ 
fore  daylight  in  my  dooryard.  been  threatened  with  sud¬ 
den  death  and  with  loss  of  my  house  or  barn  by  fire  ! 
All  at  the  hands  of  people  who  do  not  live  within  miles 
of  me  and  whom  I  never  saw  before. 

So  go  ahead,  help  all  you  can  and  keep  after  your 
readers  until  they  voice  their  experiences  to  you  and 
their  various  farm  organizations.  Nearly  every  one  has 
had  some  unpleasant  experiences  if  you  can  only  get 
them  told  to  you. 

With  all  good  wishes  in  your  efforts.  e.  g.  hines. 

New  Jersey. 


Notes  on  Tuberculin  Test 

Farmers  in  our  vicinity  of  New  Castle  County  have 
suffered  severe  losses  through  the  tuberculin  test  and 
condemnation  of  cattle.  In  many  instances  practically 
entire  herds  have  been  condemned  and  slaughtered. 
Farmers  could  stand  the  loss  of  a  cow  or  two,  but  the 
destruction  of  their  entire  herds  not  only  deprived  them 
of  their  property  in  the  cows  but  cut  off  their  income 
from  milk.  The  government  returns  a  part  of  the  loss 
in  the  cows,  but  it  is  far  below  the  cost  of  new  cows 
to  replace  the  herds.  The  price  of  tested  cows  has  in¬ 
creased  50  per  cent  within  recent  months,  and  $150  is 
about  the  cheapest  now  to  be  had.  Tenant  farmers  are 
especially  discouraged,  and  unless  some  means  is  fur¬ 
nished  them  to  finance  the  purchase  of  new  herds  many 
of  them  will  have  to  give  up  the  business  ultimately. 

Delaware.  g.  k.  s. 


❖  *  ❖  *  $ 

Something  must  be  done  in  the  near  future  or  there 
won’t  be  a  cow  left  to  produce  milk.  I  agree  with  Di\ 
A.  Y.  Hall  in  regard  to  testing  cows.  I  have  about  40 
cows  of  my  own  that  have  been  tested  for  the  last  six 
years  and  a  year  ago  a  State  man  came  and  tested 
them.  He  found  one  four-year-old  heifer  that  he  pro¬ 
nounced  a  reactor.  She  was  giving  me  80  lbs.  of  milk 
at  the  time.  She  was  a  heifer  that  I  raised.  I  offered 
to  bet  him  $100  that  she  did  not  have  lesions.  He  would 
not  take  me  up.  She  went  to  the  slaughter-house  and 
I  followed  her.  Dr.  Beebe,  our  town  veterinarian  was 
there  and  he  hunted  for  two  hours  and  pronounced  her 
as  healthy  a  cow  as  he  ever  examined.  I  could  have 
sold  that  cow  for  $350  and  she  was  well  worth  it.  I 
think  it  a  shame  and  an  imposition  to  the  dairymen  of 


New  York  State  to  do  such  work.  I  also  think  that  if 
they  keep  it  going  they  will  soon  have  all  the  cows  here. 
What  I  call  good  cows  you  cannot  buy  here  for  less 
than  $250  or  $300.  p.  E.  p. 

New  York. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Associated  Press  quotes  Director  of  Agriculture 
Truax  of  Ohio  as  saying  that  the  Legislature  would  be 
requested  to  pass  a  law  to  fix  a  maximum  price  to  be 
paid  for  cows  which  react  to  the  test.  Mr.  Truax  is 
head  of  a  department  established  for  the  benefit  of  farm¬ 
ers,  but  now  that  the  courts  decree  the  law  requires  that 
farmers  be  paid  the  full  appraised  value  of  the  cows 
before  they  are  slaughtered,  this  farm  leader  proposes  to 
change  the  law  to  pay  only  a  maximum  price  for  con¬ 
demned  cattle.  Farmers  are  demanding  that  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Ohio  call  for  the  resignation  of  the  Agricultural 
Commissioner.  They  also  make  it  plain  that  they  desire 
the  I  arm  Bureau  to  relieve  from  further  duty  those  of 
its  officers  and  agents  who  have  been  active  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  unjust  rules  against  the  best  interest  of 
farmers. 

*  *  *  *  $ 

th®  cdose  °i  a  Grange  meeting  recently  held  at 
Clifton  Springs,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  petition  was  pre¬ 
sented  embodying  the  resolution  adopted  in  Oneida  and 
beneca  counties  to  discover  the  attitude  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  toward  the  organization  of  New  York  State  League 
tor  the  Repeal  of  the  Law  Governing  the  Tuberculin 
Jesting  of  Cattle.  If  the  interest  is  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant,  a  county  association  will  be  formed. 

*  *  *  *  * 


I  have  read  with  interest  the  article  recently  published 
in  the  local  press,  contributed  by  the  Farm  Bureau 
warning  the  dairymen  of  a  threatened  milk  famine  in 
the  so-called  “New  York  milk  shed.”  Think  of  it.  The 
btate  of  New  York — second  only  in  the  Union  in  dairy 
products,  which  besides  furnishing  her  cities  with  fresh 
milk,  had  until  recently  contributed  millions  of  pounds 
daily  to  the  manufacturing  of  butter,  cheese,  condensed 
milk  and  cream  and  milk  powder,  being  unable  to  supply 
enough  liquid  milk. 

For  years  the  Farm  Bureau  has  preached  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  T.  B.  and  the  result  is  that  thousands  of  our 
perfectly  good  and  heaviest  producing  dairy  cows  are 
now  dead — sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  T.  B. 

Nor  is  that  all.  What  cows  are  left  and  have  with¬ 
stood  the  repeated  injections  of  the  tuberculin  poison 
have  come  through  sadly  reduced  in  health  and  efficiency. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  milk? 

After  all  this  experience  it  will  not  do  now  to  at¬ 
tribute  the  shortage  of  milk  to  the  high  water  in  the 
Connecticut  River.  e.  t.  Sherman. 

❖  ❖  #  « 


I  hear  farmers  everywhere  saying:  “The  test  has 
ruined  my  business,”  or,  “the  State's  test  has  been  a 
me  °f  $1,500  or  $3,000,  as  the  case  may 


safeguarded.  He  works  from  14  to  16  hours  a  day, 

foV^d5s.AeLweek’  365  days  in  the  year-  It  costs 
$o,000  to  $4,000  to  purchase  or  raise  an  ordinary  herd 

on  C0£VS-,*  -^°  t*ave  a  herd  of  30  condemned  for  milk  and 

2y  of  the  number  resold  for  beef  does  not  seem  logical 
to  me.  The  price  of  a  beef  animal  is  small  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  cost  of  a  well-bred  and  persistent  milking 
dairy  cow.  0.  s.peck. 

Connecticut. 


*  *  *  *  <c 


bix  years  ago  an  agent  of  the  Yifginia  State  Veterin¬ 
arian  tested  Senator  Carter  Glass’s  Jersey  herd  and  re¬ 
ported  two  heifers  infected  with  tuberculosis.  They 
were  condemned.  Soon  after  another  was  condemned. 
The  public  health  officer  of  Lynchburg,  who  knew  the 
Glass  herd  well,  heard  of  the  condemnation  and  advised 
Senator  Glass  not  to  accept  the  test,  and  cited  reasons 
for  Ins  advice  based  on  other  condemnations  by  the  same 
agent. 

Senator  Glass  asked  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
at  TV  ashing  ton  to  send  one  or  more  of  its  representa¬ 
tives  to  make  a  re-test.  The  Bureau  agreed  to  do  so, 
providing  the  State  veterinarian  would  consent.  The 
latter  refused  a  review  of  his  agent’s  work  and  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  his  sanitary  board.  Senator  Glass  instituted 
proceedings  in  circuit  court  at  Richmond,  Va.,  to  compel 
a  re-test.  The  case  was  in  court  about  six  years.  In 
the  meantime  one  of  the  three  heifers  was  kicked  by  a 
horse  and  died,  and  the  two  others  grew  to  maturity. 

Examination  of  the  carcass  of  the  dead  heifer"  was 
made  by  three  Federal  and  State  representatives  with 
three  professional  observers,  and  no  infection  was  found. 
Laboratory  tests  at  Washington  and  Kansas  City  sus¬ 
tained  the  report  of  no  infection. 

Recently  the  circuit  court  ordered  a  re-test  on  the  two 
living  specimens  in  question.  It  was  made  by  a  Federal 
inspector,  the  State  veterinarian  and  one  of  his  agents 
and  the  Lynchburg  public  health  official.  No  trace  or 
symptom  of  infection  could  be  found  in  the  cows,  and 
the  long-drawn  quarantine  was  lifted.  Senator  Glass 
had  vindicated  his  herd  of  the  charge,  but,  he  says,  it 
cost  him  about  $12,000  to  fight  the  case.— Jersey  Bul¬ 
letin. 


Egg  Production  in  England 

French  and  English  poultrymeii  are  watching  the 
American  poultry  industy  very  closely.  A  good  many 
of  them  should  have  The  R.  N.-Y.  which  was  a  good 
paper  many  years  ago  when  I  was  in  New  York  State 
and  has  grown  better  and  better  all  the  time  since. 

The  Harper  Adams  Agricultural  College,  England, 
reports  the  following  record  of  its  laving  contest  which 
began  November  1,  1926,  and  ended  October  2,  1927  • 

Starting  with  _1. 715  pullets,  of  which  60  died  from 
over  work,  and  o9  from  other  causes,  leaving  an  aver¬ 
age  of  1,666  for  the  year. 

Production  averaged  186.2  eggs  per  bird,  valued  at 
$6.48.  Cost  of  feed  was  19  cents  per  month  per  bird, 
or  12  months,  $2.28.  Gross  profit  per  bird  for  the 
year,  $4.20. 

At  the  same  time  1S5  ducks  were  tested  and  carried 
through  the  year  without  loss. 

«o%,odu£tion  av?raSed  225-2  eggs  per  duck,  valued  at 
$8.88.  Cost  of  feed,  29  cents  ner  duck  per  month,  or 
12  months,  $3.48.  Gross  profit  per  duck  for  the  year, 
»pO.40. 

Some  individual  duck  records  are  quite  remarkable. 
One  Khaki  Campbell  duck  laid  831  eggs  during  336 
days  of  the  test,  and  being  retained  to  complete  the 
year  laid  357  eggs  in  365  days.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  trade  in  British,  eggs  has  been  seriously  injured 
through  the  unregulated  import  of  foreign  duck  eg«s  to 
English  markets.  Charles  fowler. 

Villa  St.  Francis,  France. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Will 

You  will  be  what  you  will  to  be ; 

Let  failure  find  its  false  content 
In  that  poor  word,  “environment,  ’ 

But  spirit  scorns  it,  and  is  free. 

It  masters  time,  it  conquers  space, 

It  cows  that  boastful  trickster  Chance, 
And  bids  the  tyrant  Circumstance 
Uncrown  and  fill  a  servant’s  place. 

The  human  will,  that  force  unseen, 

The  offspring  of  a  deathless  'soul, 

Can  hew  the  way  to  any  goal 
Though  walls  of  granite  intervene. 

Be  not  impatient  in  delay, 

But  wait  as  one  who  understands, 

When  spirit  rises  and  commands 
The  gods  are  ready  to  obey. 

The  river  seeking  for  the  sea 

Confronts  the  dam  and  precipice, 

Yet  knows  it  cannot  fail  or  miss ; 

You  will  be  what  you  will  to  be  ! 

— From  “Poems  of  Power,  by 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

If  3rou  want  to  avoid  a  blaze  in  your 
automobile,  refrain  from  placing  an  um¬ 
brella  over  the  heater  on  the  floor  of 
your  car,  warns  the  National  Safety 
Council.  Many  umbrellas  have  handles, 
tips  or  rings  made  of  celluloid  which  may 
ignite  as  a  result  of  carelessly  putting 
them  too  close  to  heat.  People  shouldn  t 
place  umbrellas  close  to  stoves  in  their 
homes  or  offices  either,  continues  the  bul¬ 
letin  issued  by  the  accident  prevention 
association,  which  has  received  reports  of 
explosions  following  such  habits. 

A  soap  pincushion  seems  a  quaint  idea, 
but  the  Cleanliness  Institute  offers  the 
suggestion.  One  cake  of  soap  at  a  time 
is  considered  enough  for  a  grown  pei- 
son’s  bath,  but  a  baby  should  have  two, 
according  to  the  Maternity  Center  Asso¬ 
ciation,  New  York.  The  additional  cake 
serves  as  a  pincushion,  a  suggestion 
which  is  worthy  of  adoption.  Trays  and 
cushions  collect  dust,  explains  a  nurse  at 
the  field  headquarters,  but  a  cake  of  soap 
may  be  easily  wiped  off  and  keeps  the 
points  of  the  safety  pins  always  lubri¬ 
cated.  It  has  the  added  advantage  of 
being  economical. 

The  extension  department  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  has  been  studying  the 
present  cost  of  stockings : 

Farm  women  in  Huron  County,  attend¬ 
ing  a  meeting  with  Miss  Edna  Callahan, 
clothing  specialist  in  the  extension  service 
of  Ohio  State  University,  agreed  to  be¬ 
gin  keeping  records  of  their  hosiery  ex¬ 
penditures  and  methods,  to  determine,  if 
possible,  how  much  stockings  cost,  how 
often  they  are  worn,  how  long  they  last, 
and  whether  laundering  after  each  wear¬ 
ing  lengthens  their  lives.  One  member 
of  the  group  knew  instantly  what  her 
hosiery  cost  per  year.  She  bought  a  $1 
pair  of  stockings  every  Saturday  night. 

After  only  'Six  months  the  results  are 
inconclusive.  But  they  show,  among 
other  things,  that  the  average  price  paid 
is  $1.26  per  pair,  that  the  average  wo¬ 
man  in  the  group  owns  11  and  a  fraction 
pairs  representing  an  investment  of 
$16.39.  During  the  six  months  the  hose 
were  worn  a  total  of  1,814  days  and 
laundered  1,026  times.  Twenty-seven 
pairs,  none  bought  during  the  six  months, 
were  discarded  during  that  time. 

It  was  found  that  76  of  the  124  pairs 
were  silk,  1G  cotton,  12  wool  and  silk, 
seven  rayon  and  silk,  six  rayon  and  cot¬ 
ton,  three  wool,  two  mercerized,  one  ray¬ 
on  and  one  wool  and  rayon. 

The  chief  thing  that  impresses  us  in 
reading  the  above  is  that  the  woman  who 
bought  a  $1  pair  of  stockings,  presum¬ 
ably  silk,  every  week,  was  an  injudicious 
shopper.  One  pair  at  $1.65  will  outwear 
two  pairs  at  $1,  unless  the  cheaper  stock¬ 
ings  are  “seconds”  of  a  good  quality, 
such  as  the  big  city  stores  and  other  deal¬ 
ers  sell  at  special  sales. 

A  Wholesome  Breakfast 
Porridge 

This  dish  must  be  prepared  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day.  Wash  one-fourth  Ctyp  barley 
and  set  aside  with  four  cups  vfciter  for 
two  hours.  Cook  for  two  hours  over  slow 
fire  on  asbestos,  stir  now  and  then.  After 
two  hours  it  must  be  like  thick  soup. 
When  too  dry  pour  on  boiling  water.  Add 
12  dried  peaches,  six  dried  apricots,  12 
dried  prunes  and  let  slowly  boil  for  an¬ 
other  hour;  better  still  put  covered  pan 
in  medium  oven  for  an  hour.  Then  add 
half  cup  of  raisins  and  one-fourth  cup  of 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


currants.  Add  sugar  to  taste  and  let  sim¬ 
mer  for  another  half  hour.  Before  serv¬ 
ing  stir  in  a  lump  of  butter.  Can  be 
eaten  hot  or  cold.  This  makes  six  plates. 

W.  J.  SHEPP-COUNELISSEN. 


Home-canned  Soups 

Excellent,  quickly  arranged  meals  can 
be  made  by  using  home-canned  soup  stock. 
Soups  are  especially  popular  in  cold 
weather,  and  it  always  pays  the  good 
housewife  to  keep  a  variety  of  canned 
soup  stock  on  hand  in  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter.  Food  specialists  at  South  Dakota 
State  College  furnished  the  following  in¬ 
formation  : 

Chicken  Soup  Stock. — Place  30  lbs.  of 
chicken  in  10  gallons  of  cold  water  and 
simmer  over  a  fire  for  five  hours.  Re- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


728.  —  Becoming 

Street  Dress.  De¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
y2  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


890. — For  the  Busy 
Woman.  Designed  in 
sizes,  small,  medium 
and  large.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  requires 
2%  yds.  of  40-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  36-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


938. — Pretty  for  the 
Juvenile.  Designed 
in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12 

and  14  years.  Size  in.  light  material 


931. — Tailored  Style. 
Designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  54- 


8  requires  1%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  yd.  of  32-in. 
contrasting. 


and  %  yd.  of  36-in. 
black  material.  Ten 
cents. 


Large  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents 


move  all  of  the  bones  and  then  strain. 
Add  sufficient  water  to  make  10  gallons 
of  stock.  Pour  the  hot  stock  into  glass 
jars  and  sterilize  in  the  hot  water  bath 
for  90  minutes,  or  in  the  pressure  cooker 
45  minutes  at  15  lbs.  pressure. 

Soup  Stock  from  Meat  Scraps. — Gris¬ 
tle,  bones  and  scraps  of  meat  may  be 
cooked  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  and 
the  liquid  canned  for  soup.  The  product 
should  be  sterilized  in  the  hot  water  bath 
for  90  minutes,  or  in  the  steam  cooker  for 
30  minutes  at  15  lbs.  pressure. 

Soup  Stock  in  Quantity. — Strip  off  the 
fat  and  meat  from  25  lbs.  of  beef  hocks, 
joints  and  bones  containing  marrow. 
Crack  up  the  bones  with  a  hatchet  or 
cleaver.  Reserve  the  meat  and  fat  for 
other  uses.  Now  put  the  broken  bones 
into  a  thin  cloth  sack  and  place  in  a 
large  kettle  containing  five  gallons  of  cold 
water.  Simmer  (do  not  boil)  for  six  or 
seven  hours.  Do  not  salt  the  mixture 
while  it  is  simmering.  Skim  off  all  the 
excess  fat,  and  there  should  be  enough  of 
the  product  to  make  about  five  gallons  of 
soup  stock.  Pack  it  into  glass  jars  or 
bottles  while  it  is  hot,  and  partially  seal 
the  jars.  Sterilize  for  90  minutes  if  the 
hot  water  bath  method  is  used,  or  for  45 
minutes  at  15  lbs.  pressure  in  the  steam- 
pressure  cooker. 


Lost  Your  Mittens?  You 
Naughty  Kittens! 

At  our  house  we  have  two  little  ones 
who  are  sometimes,  sad  to  say,  naughty 
kittens.  And,  when  the  lost  mittens  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  those  for  which  we  just  recent¬ 
ly  parted  with  a  shining,  new  half-dollar, 
our  grief  and  their  lack  of  pie  is  real. 
Then,  too,  when  sonny  plays  out  all  day 
in  the  healthful,  cold  air  and  the  snow¬ 
banks,  he  needs  several  pairs  of  mittens 
that  he  may  keep  his  hands  as  dry  as 
possible.  I  have  solved  the  problem  by 
making  the  school  and  play  mittens  for 
my  children,  not  by  tedious  hours  of 
knitting  or  crocheting,  but  by  a  few 
minutes  at  the  sewing  machine.  Any 
firmly  knitted  material  with  a  woolen 
face  will  do :  eiderdown,  chinchilla,  the 
good  parts  of  old  sweaters  or  caps,  or 
even  the  tops  of  Daddy’s  soft,  woolen 
socks.  A  few  minutes  of  experimentation 
with  a  piece  of  old  material  and  sonny’s 
hand  for  a  model  will  give  one  a  good  pat¬ 
tern  (and  be  sure  to  make  them  long 
enough  at  the  wrist),  and  it  is  but  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  work  to  stitch  them,  once  the  pat¬ 
tern  is  made.  I  fold  my  material  length¬ 
wise  and  place  the  pattern  on  with  the 
end  of  the  thumb  at  the  fold.  Thus 
there  will  be  no  seam  at  the  end  of  the 
thumb  to  make  it  bulky  and  it  also  al¬ 
lows  greater  flexibility  to  the  _  thumb. 
The  edge  at  the  wrist  may  be  finished  in 
a  number  of  ways,  crocheted,  bound  or  a 
simple  hem  fastened  with  loose  “over-aiul- 
over”  stitches  and,  in  the  case  of  old 
garments,  one  may  sometimes  cut  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  have  the  edge  already 
finished.  mabion  Evans  doughty. 


Cookies,  Pudding  and 
Popcorn 

These  molasses  cookies  are  very  good. 
Cream  one  scant  cup  lard  and  one  cup 
brown  sugar;  add  one  cup  molasses  and 
one  cup  water.  Sift  together  %  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  %  teaspoon  ginger,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  soda  and  one  of  baking  powder 
with  flour  enough  to  roll.  Roll  and  cut 
as  any  molasses  cookies. 

We  call  this  Taylor  pudding.  It  is 
very  nice  and  if  any  is  left  over  it  may 
be  steamed  and  served  the  next  day.  It 
makes  a  nice  dessert  for  an  otherwise 
light  meal.  Mix  one  cup  sweet  milk  and 
one  cup  molasses.  Sift  two  cups  flour 
with  one  teaspoon  soda  and  *4  teaspoon 
salt.  Beat  well  together  and  bake  as 
you  would  cake  in  one  medium-sized  loaf 
tin  for  30  to  40  minutes.  Serve  hot  with 
the  following  sauce :  Cream  five  table¬ 
spoons  sugar  with  three  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter  and  add  10  tablespoons  cold  water. 
Beat  well. 

We  like  popcorn  balls  for  Christmas. 
They  are  better  for  the  children  than  so 
much  candy.  Both  children  and  grown¬ 
ups  enjoy  them  made  this  way.  Pop 
enough  corn  to  make  six  quarts  of  nice 
corn  after  the  unpopped  kernels  are  dis¬ 
carded.  Boil  together  one  cup  molasses, 
and  one  cup  white  sugar  until  it  is  brittle 
when  tried  in  cold  water.  Be  very  care¬ 
ful  or  it  will  scorch.  Take  from  the 
stove  and  beat  until  it  begins  to  thicken, 
then  beat  in  *4  teaspoon  soda.  When  it 
is  full  of  bubbles  pour  over  the  corn 
and  stir  in.  As  soon  as  it  is  cool  enough 
mold  into  balls  with  buttered  hands.  If 
it  gets  too  cool  to  stick  together  set  the 
pan  in  a  pan  of  hot  water.  These  balls 
may  be  wrapped  in  waxed  paper  and  kept 
for  several  days  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

MRS.  S.  B.  SWAYZE. 


Puff  Balls;  Raised 
Doughnuts 

A  few  years  ago  I  found  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  a  recipe  for  raised  doughnuts  and 
one  for  puff  balls,  but  in  moving  I  lost  1 
both.  Would  you  reprint  them?  I  miss 
them  very  much,  as  everyone  liked  them. 

MBS.  C.  M. 

Puff  Balls. — Three  eggs,  one  cup  sugar, 
two  cups  milk,  two  heaping  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one 
teaspoon  mace,  flour.  Beat  the  eggs,  add 
sugar  and  milk ;  put  the  baking  powder, 
salt  and  mace  into  one  cup  of  flour,  add 
to  the  liquid  ingredients,  and  then  add 
more  flour,  until  the  spoon  will  stand 
upright  in  the  dough.  Beat  all  until 
very  light.  Drop  by  the  dessert  spoon¬ 
ful- in  very  hot  fat.  Fry  like  doughnuts. 
When  cooked  drain  and  sprinkle  with 
sugar. 

Yeast  Doughnuts.  —  One  cake  com¬ 
pressed  yeast,  1%  cups  milk  scalded  and 
cooled,  one  tablespoon  sugar,  three  table¬ 
spoons  shortening,  ^  teaspoon  nutmeg, 
4 y2  cups  flour,  Vo  cup  sugar,  one  egg, 
14  teaspoon  salt.  When  the  milk  is  luke¬ 
warm,  dissolve  in  the  yeast  and  one 
tablespoon  sugar.  Add  a  little  flour, 
cover  and  set  in  a  warm  place  for  about 
an  hour.  Then  add  to  this  the  sugar 
and  shortening  creamed,  nutmeg,  salt, 
egg,  and  the  rest  of  the  flour.  The  dough 
should  be  rather  soft.  Knead  lightly, 
put  in  a  greased  pan,  and  set  to  rise  un¬ 
til  light  (about  an  hour).  Turn  on  a 
floured  board,  roll  about  one-third  of  an 
inch  thick,  cut  out,  then  place  on  a 
floured  board,  cover  with  a  cloth  and  let 
rise  for  45  minutes.  Then  fry  like  any 
doughnuts,  with  the  side  uppermost  that 
has  been  next  to  the  board.  The  grease 
must  be  very  hot,  but  not  burning. 


/YUR  new  illustrated  booklet 
^  tells  all  about  our  convenient 
“Banking  by  Mail”  method — Send 
for  your  copy  today. 


Assets  over 
$33,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


Join  this  army 
of  thrifty,  prosper¬ 
ous  people— Bank 
with  us  by  mail. 


Mail  this  slip  today 

!  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  B 

■  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  J 
I  booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  J 
I  World.” 

I 

I  Name .  J 


■  Address 

I 

I  City . 

■ 


R  N-Y 


■ 


New  Way 
#  To  Iron 

Cuts  Ironing  Time  In  Half 

New  invention  makes  ironing  delightfully  easy, 
cool  and  comfortable  in  every  home.  Ends  hot 
stove  drudgery  forever.  Use  it  anywhere,  in- 
,  doors  or  Outdoors.  Saves  steps.  Beats 
gas  or  electricity.  Cheaper  to  operate. 
Costs  only  1  cent  for  3  hours’  use.  .a, 

__  No  attach-  l  jf| 

tnents.  No  tubes,  no  wires  nor  WKSSiSSHdF  ^55 
cords  to  bother  with.  Quick,  reg¬ 
ulated  heat.  Always  ready.  Lasts 
a  life  time.  Guaranteed. 

Free  Trial 


See  for  yourself  without  risk 
how  you  can  save  hours  of  iron¬ 
ingtime — save  work — steps — 
and  cut  cost  in  two  with  this 
amazing  new  ironing  inven¬ 
tion.  Try  it  30  days  and  send  it 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Just  write 
today  for  this  FREE  Trial  and 
Special  PriceOfiertoquicklyin- 
troduce  this  Iron  in  your  local- 
ity.  Be  the  first  to  send  your 
name  and  address.  Write  now 
before  you  miss  this  opportu¬ 
nity.  Descriptive  circular— "A 
New  Way  To  Iron” — FREE 
THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 
171  Iron  Street,  Akron,  O. 


AGENTS 
WANTED ! 

“Cash-in’  ’  on  big  demand. 
New  plan.  Simply  accept 
orders.  No  experience  or 
cnptial  required.  Moyer, 
1’a.,  made  $164  in  one 
week.  Exclusiveterri- 
tory.  Write  me  personal¬ 
ly,  say:  — "Send  Agents 
Special  Outfit  Offer,” 
J.  C.  Steese,  l’res. 


AGENTS 

_JERE  Is  a  new 
Household 
Device  that  beats  a 
vacuum  cleaner  and 
all  attachments.  It 
not  only  sweeps 
thoroughly  and  cleans 
walls  and  ceilings  but 
also  washes  and  dries 
windows  and  scrubs  and 
mops  floors.  Requires 
no  electricity.  Every 
home  a  prospect.  Only 
$2.95.  Over  half  profit. 
Write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  edge  of  this  ad 
and  mail  to  us  today  for 
complete  selling  terms 

Harper  Mfg.  Co.  sFl?r tfe'idfiowa* 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 


FACTORY  PRICES 


QUALITY  PROVED  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  ail  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry 
yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family  farm, 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  landto  sell,  but  offers 
a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right  location. 
Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Valley  folder  and 
get  our  farm  paper,  “The  Earth,”  free  for  6  months. 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTOR Y— SAVE  25 %  TO  40% 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FUFF  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 

426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.V, 
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Home  Care  of  the  Sick 

The  Cleanliness  Journal  for  December, 
issued  by  Cleanliness  Institute,  New 
York,  has  an  excellent  article  on  home 
hygiene,  which  we  copy  as  follows : 

Time  was  when  Grandmother  or  Aunt 
Jane  was  always  on  hand  to  take  charge 
of  illness.  Today  the  home  nurse  must 
get  along  without  their  help,  for  Grand¬ 
mother  is  meeting  with  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  and  Aunt  Jane  has  her 
own  business  and  her  own  apartment. 
But  they  had  three  trusty  aids  whom  they 
left  to  carry  on  their  work — soap,  water, 
and  sunlight.  In  these  the  physician  and 
the  trained  nurse  place  their  confidence. 
Now  the  home  nurse,  too,  is  learning 
how7  much  the  comfort  of  the  patient  and 
the  safety  of  the  rest  of  the  household 
depend  upon  these  simple  standbys. 

As  Mary  looks  about  her  at  the  room 
which  is  her  private  ward  for  a  week  or 
more,  she  asks  of  it  only  a  sense  of  quiet. 
But  her  nurse  knows  that  it  must  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  kept  clean  easily.  Un¬ 
necessary  draperies  and  heavy  curtains 
are  put  awray.  White  washable  covers  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  dresser  and  table,  and  dust- 
catchers  disappear.  Even  without  the  se¬ 
vere  immaculacy  of  a  hospital  ward,  the 
room  becomes  cooler,  more  spacious. 

Fresh  linen  for  body  and  bed  is  sooth¬ 
ing  to  the  patient,  and  if  the.  disease  is 
communicable  frequent  laundering  of  any¬ 
thing  that  comes  in  contact  wTith  her  is 
important.  This  applies  to  the  common 
cold  as  well  as  to  the  more  generally 
recognized  “catching”  diseases.  .  In  this 
case  a  good  wray  to  handle  the  linen  is  to 
transfer  it  at  once  to  a  boiler  half  full 
of  cold  water,  adding  sufficient  soap  for 
thick  suds,  and  boiling  half  an  hour.  It 
may  then  be  sent  to  the  regular  laundry 
for  the  completion  of  the  process.  The 
combination  of  soap  and  heat  is  almost 
certain  death  to  disease  germs. 

Personal  cleanliness  means  much  to 
Mary’s  comfort.  Her  face  and  hands 
should  be  washed  with  soap  and  w7ater, 
and  her  teeth  brushed,  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning,  and  her  hands  washed  again  before 
and  after  meals.  Whether  she  can  have  a 
daily  bath,  and  if  so  what  kind,  are  ques¬ 
tions  that  may  need  to  be  decided  by  the 
physician.  As  a  means  of  opening  the 
pores,  removing  waste  matter,  and  eqau- 
lizing  and  stimulating  the  .  circulation, 
some  form  of  daily  bathing  is  advocated 
in  practically  all  cases  of  illness.  ”Bath- 
ing  is  necessary  in  sickness  no  less  than 
in  health,”  declares  the  Bed  Cross  text¬ 
book  on  “Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick.”  When  either  a  tub  or  sponge 
bath  is  given,  be  sure  to  have  water  and 
room  warm  enough  and  to  guard  the  pa¬ 
tient  from  a  chill. 

Bed  sores  may  occur,  especially  over 
bony  prominences,  if  the  illness  persists 
over  a  long  period.  They  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  keeping  the  skin  dry  and  clean, 
by  relieving  pressure  with  special  devices, 
and  by  turning  the  patient  frequently. 
The  parts  where  pressure  comes  should 
be  washed  at  least  twice  daily  with  soap 
and  water,  rubbed  with  a  rubbing  solu¬ 
tion  to  improve  the  circulation,  and 
powdered  with  a  little  good  toilet  powder. 
Pillows,  pads  and  rings,  and  frequent 
turning  of  the  patient,  all  help  to  avert 
this  occasional  but  painful  accompani¬ 
ment  of  illness. 

Mary’s  meals,  of  course,  are  served 
daintily.  If  she  has  a  cold  or  other  com¬ 
municable  disease  her  dishes  are  kept 
separate,  and  after  each  meal  they  are 
washed  in  hot  soapy  water  and  rinsed 
under  clear  boiling  water. 

The  home  nurse  has  a  three-fold  duty : 
to  Mary,  to  herself,  and  to  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  She  wears  light  Avail¬ 
able  clothes,  and  preferably,  in  the  sick 
room,  an  apron  that  can  be  boiled.  She 
is  careful  to  wash  her  hands  well  as  she 
enters  or  leaves  the  sick  room.  This 
means  hot  water,  soap,  and  a  brush,  with 
an  orange  Avood  stick  for  cleaning  around 
and  under  the  nails.  If  further  precau¬ 
tions  are  needed  the  physician  in  charge 
will  tell  her  so. 

What  Grandmother  did  not  knoAV,  in 
spite  of  her  good  housekeeping,  Avas  that 
the  human  hand  is  one  of  the  greatest  car¬ 
riers  of  disease.  Laundering  of  linens, 
the  most  approved  washing  of  dishes, 
seeming  cleanliness  of  all  that  surrounds 
the  patients,  Avill  not  save  the  family 
from  the  spread  of  communicable  disease 
if  the  nurse,  be  she  “home”  or  “trained,” 
fails  to  cleanse  her  oavii  hands  after  every 
contact  Avith  the  patient  or  the  materials 
surrounding  her. 

A  day  of  cleansing  as  Avell  as  rejoicing 
marks  the  time  of  Mary’s  recovery.  This 
does  not  call  for  a  disinfectant  unless  the 
disease  is  communicable  and  the  doctor 
orders  it.  Soap  and  water  are  indispen- 
sible  as  germ  removers,  because  they  re¬ 
move  the  dirt  in  Avhich  bacteria  flourish. 
Two  kinds  of  disinfection  are  practiced 
in  modern  hygiene :  concurrent,  Avhile  the 
disease  is  in  progress ;  and  terminal,  after 
it  is  past. 

“In  the  care  of  a  person  sick  Avith  a 
communicable  disease,”  says  Jesse  Feir- 
ing  Williams,  M.D.,  in  “Hygiene  and 
Sanitation,”  “one  should  continually  prac¬ 
tice  disinfection  by  careful  washing  of 
hands  after  handling  the  patient,  by  dis¬ 
infection  of  dishes,  clothing,  thermome¬ 
ters,  and  other  articles  used  by  the  pa¬ 
tient.  While  it  is  commonly  believed  that 
some  chemical  is  essential  for  disinfection, 
modern  sanitary  science  is  emphasizing 
sunlight,  air  ventilation,  and  cleanliness 
by  soap  and  Avater.” 

“If  contemporary  disinfection  has  been 
thoroughly  done,  the  terminal  disinfection 
is  a  relatively  simple  matter,  and  does 
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not  require  any  unusual  equipment,”  de¬ 
clares  Jean  Broadhurst,  Ph.D.,  in  “Home 
and  Community  Hygiene.”  “All  Avood- 
Avork  and  floors  should  be  Avaslied  Avith 
strong  hot  soapy  water ;  folloAv  by  soap¬ 
less  Avater,  if  surfaces  are  affected  by 
soap.  All  infected  bedding,  towels,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  should  be  boiled  in  strong 
soapy  Avater,  20  minutes  to  one  hour.” 

From  the  Lonesome 
Farmhouse 

Times  change !  Ethan  Allen  is  often 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  Avas  thankful 
there  was  one  thing  the  Almighty  could 
not  do,  and  that  Avas  to  make  two  ranges 
of  mountains  without  a  valley  betAveen, 
but  this  is  one  of  the  years  to  return 
thanks  that  He  cannot  make  two  valleys 
AA’ithout  a  mountain  range  betAveen. 

I  have  always  been  glad  that  my  life  is 
among  the  mountains,  and  as  I  look  out 
in  every  direction  I  can  see  hills  and 
mountains  and  say  “As  the  mountains  are 
round  about  Jerusalem  so  is  the  Lord 
round  His  people.” 

How  the  people  of  Bible  times  loved 
their  hills  and  mountains,  and  I  cannot 
understand  Iioav  anyone  who  has  once 
li\red  about  the  mountains  can  be  con¬ 
tent  without  them,  and  some  of  them  at 
least  cannot  understand  how  we  can  be 
content  among  them.  Doubtless  many 
have  read  much  of  the  flood  and  as  they 
read  different  experiences  have  wondered 
Avliat  Avas  true  and  what  was  false.  Al¬ 
though  perhaps  all  meant  to  be  equally 
correct,  the  truth  is  some  places  were 
hard  hit,  Avhile  some  toAvns  hardly  rea¬ 
lized  the  flood  conditions.  Reduced  to 
figures  the  flood  damage  in  New  England 
is  reckoned  at  about  $40,000,000  and  of 
this  Vermont’s  damage  is  between  $20,- 
000,000  and  $30,000,000 — a  larger  loss 
per  capita  than  Louisiana  sustained. 
Many  of  the  river  farms  are  injured, 
where  no  report  of  it  has  been  made  I 
expect,  so  it  would  be  hard  to  give  very 
exact  figures. 

The  Legislature  was  called  in  special 
session  and  A'oted  $8,000,000  in  bonds 
to  help  restore  roads  and  bridges  and 
.$500, 000  to  restore  State  institutions. 
The  Legislature  met,  transacted  its  busi¬ 
ness  and  adjourned  all  on  November  30. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  established  a 
world’s  record  or  not. 

One  can  scarce  go  anywhere  without 
detours  or  almost  impassable  roads  and 
the  continual  little  rains  and  cloudy 
weather  has  made  the  hill  roads  that  have 
iioav  to  be  used  inexpressibly  muddy.  But 
reconstruction  must  go  on,  clouds,  storm 
or  sun,  Sundays  and  all,  for  every  day 
counts  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  the 
Green  Mountains. 

One  bridge,  214  ft.  long  across  West 
River  was  lost  in  the  flood.  It  was  not 
an  exact  necessity,  but  a  great  con¬ 
venience  to  the  -people  of  tAvo  toAATns,  and 
this  shows  what*  community  spirit  will 
do.  They  decided  to  give  time  and  tim¬ 
ber  and  build  that  bridge.  The  first  day 
about  50  men  and  some  teams  gathered, 
and  they  did  not  take  long  to  select  the 
stringers  and  used  anything  from  elm  to 
maple,  length  (part  of  them  Avere  50  ft. 
long),  and  strength  in  the  25  stringers 
were  the  chief  requirements,  and  the 
crooked  Avere  made  straight  Avith  the  old- 
fashioned  broadax.  Please  bear  in  mind 
in  this  story  that  these  Avorkers  Avere  not 
engineers  nor  e\ren  carpenters.  Next  Avere 
the  four  piers  built  of  logs  like  a  log 
house,  8x16  ft.,  and  then  filled  with 
stones.  The  first  log  for  the  pier  Avas 
rolled  into  the  river  Avith  a  rope  attached, 
and  men  AA7ith  cant  hooks  jumped  in 
after  it  and  held  it  in  place  till  more 
logs  wex7e  put  on.  Plenty  of  hot  coffee 
Avas  kept  ready  for  the  chilled  Avorkmen, 
and  the  labor  Avent  on. 

When  the  piers  were  built  the  stringers 
were  drawn  in  place  by  man-poAver.  The 
second  and  third  days  not  as  many  men 
Avere  there,  but  the  third  night  found  a 
bridge  ready  to  use.  Please  take  off  your 
hats  to  the  Green  Mountain  boys  of  to¬ 
day.  And  similar  things  are  being  done 
all  over  the  State.  A  touch  of  nature 
has  made  the  whole  State  kin. 

Snow  removal  must  be  used  in  the 
West  River  Valley  this  Winter,  as  Ave 
have  no  railroad  this  Winter  and  all  the 
grain  and  groceries  must  come  on  trucks. 
One  result  of  the  flood  is  the  loss  of  many 
of  the  picturesque  covered  bridges,  but 
as  they  are  dangerous  in  present-day 
traffic  Ave  shall  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  in 
many  places. 

Strength  to  “keep  on  keeping  on”  is 
Avhat  is  most  needed,  and  I  think  the 
descendants  of  Ethan  Allen’s  Green 
Mountain  Boys  have  it.  mother  bee. 


Cuticur a  Talcum 

Is  Soothing 

For  Baby’s  Skin 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere. 


New  Method  Washer 


Get  clothes  snow- 
white  in  5  minutes  by 
slow  easy  squeezing.  A 
child  can  run  it.  Pits 
any  tub.  Advise  kind 
you  have.  Price  only 
$12  delivered.  Money 
back  guarantee. 

Handy  Washer  Co.,  Mfr. 
23  Ind  B.Syracuse.N.Y. 


THATCHER  Pipeless  Furnace 


The  Logical  Furnace 
for  the  Rural  Home 


THE  THATCHER  PIPELESS  FURNACE 
is  the  logical  furnace  for  the  rural  farm. 
Its  installation  cost  is  surprisingly  low — only 
requiring  one  register  to  be  cut  in  the  floor 
directly  above  it. 


By  making  use  of  the  law  that  warm  air  rises  and  cold  air  falls, 
an  even  temperature  is  maintained  in  every  room — providing 
cheery  warmth  and  comfort  even  on  the  coldest  days  at  a  low 
operating  cost  and  with  the  minimum  care  and  attention. 

Your  local  dealer  will  gladly  point  out  its  many  advantages  and 
tell  you  the  exact  size  you  need. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

THE  THATCHER  COMPANY 

Since  1850 

NEW  YORK  -  NEWARK,  N.  J.  CHICAGO 

21  West  44th  Street  39-41  St.  Francis  Street  341  N.  Clark  Street 


THATCHER 

BOI LE  RS  -FURNACES  -RAN  GES 


Loosen  Up 
Chest  Colds 

Just  Rub 
AwayDanger 

When  your  lungs 
are  congested  and 
you  have  a  hacking 
cough  watch  out! 

RubMusteroleonthe 
sore  spot.  There’s 
nothing  better  for 
quick,  safe  relief. 

Musterole  pene¬ 
trates  the  skin  bring¬ 
ing  asoothing,cool- 
ing  sensation  and  welcome  relief. 

Recommended  by  doctors  and  nurses, 
Musterole  relieves  cold  In  chest,  sore 
throat,  bronchitis,  aches  and  pains  in  the 
back  and  joints.  Keep  Musterole  handy. 
To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  Ask  for  Children ’s  Musterole . 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
1®®!  foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
i  »  0f  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

a'vSj'Sr  Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in- 
ssx—i*7  jury  to  healthy  ilesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  SI  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  facturer  at^bargain. 
Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 


Inventory  Sale 

DEDUCT  10% 

FROM  CATALOG  PRICES 

THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

You  can  deduct  10%  discount  from 
any  price  listed  in  our  catalogue. 

HEATING  PLANT 


was  NOW 
Complete  $175  $(CT.50 


T  ncluding  6  radiators,  large  steam  boiler, 
•*-  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves,  and 
asbestos  cement.  Freight  prepaid. 


Our  “Royal’*  Bathroom  Outfit 

Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and  enamel¬ 
ed  Wash  Basin.  Complete  with  all  | 

Fittings  and  Five-Year  Guaran-  w  j 

532."  Was  S57.50.  Now 


and  enamel- 

5IL5 


WE  PAY  on  Every  thing 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


BARRELS  of  CHINA 

Send  $5.50  for  100  assorted  dishes,  or  $9.00  for  decorated. 
Contains  not  less  than  12  cups,  saucers,  all  sizes  plates, 
oatmeals,  sauce  dishes,  platter,  sugar,  creamer,  etc. 
Factory  imperfections.  If  freight  is  over  $1.00  we  pay 
difference.  Shipped  from  our  warehouses,  Boston  or 
New  York.  UNITED  CHINA,  INC.,  Dept.  J,  Boston,  Mass 


uu  E*  \IM1%  Fascinating  homecraft.  Steady  deman 
w  c  «v  l  n  b  Learn  in  30  minutes.  Loom  Book  FRK 

PAYS  BIG!  UNION  LOOM  WORKS, ;276  Factory  St-.BaonviHe,  N. 
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Illustration  above  shows  a  group  of  people  attending  a 
De  Laval  and  Dairy  Day  arranged  by  a  De  Laval  Agent 
in  Arkansas.  One  feature  of  this  meeting  was  a  “skimming 
the  skim-milk"  demonstration.  Hundreds  of  similar  meetings 
were  held  by  De  Laval  Agents  during  the  past  year. 


Tests  Prove  Many  Old 
Separators  Are  Losing 
Valuable  Butter-Fat 


IN  ORDER  to  show  exactly  how 
much  money  is  being  lost  by  poor 
separators  De  Laval  Agents  in  17 
states  during  the  past  year  held 
hundreds  of  public  tests,  in  which  the 
skim-milk  from  some  separator  in  each 
community  was  run  through  a  new 
De  Laval  and  separated  again. 

In  all  these  tests  De  Laval  Sep¬ 
arators  never  Sailed  to  recover 
butter-fat  from  such  skim-milk. 
The  butter-fat  recovered  in  this  way 
was  immediately  weighed  and  tested 
at  the  local  creamery  or  cream  station, 
and  varied  in  value  from  a  few  cents  to 
over  a  dollar. 

The  average  results  from  all  the 
tests  showed  that  the  separators 
from  which  De  Lavals  skimmed 
the  skim-milk  were  losing  butter- 
fat  at  the  rate  of  $78.00  a  year. 

More  than  50,000  people  attended 
these  demonstrations  and  many  of 
them  were  amazed  at  the  separating 
losses  revealed  and  asked  for  tests  to 
be  madd  on  their  own  separators. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  eftyrt  was 
made  to  secure  skim-milk  from  the 
poorest  separator  in  each  community, 
and  that  the  tests  were  conducted 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separators 
and  Milkers 


under  the  observation  of  disinterested 
people  entirely  in  the  open  and  above 
board,  they  reveal  a  general  condition. 

It  has  been  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  that  *5%  of  all  separators 
in  use  today  are  wasting  large 
amounts  of  butter-fat— enough  to 
pay  for  a  new  De  Laval  in  a  short 
time.  Is  your  separator  in  this  class? 
To  make  sure  it  isn’t,  try  a  new 
De  Laval. 

Trade  In  Your  Old  Separator  on 
A  New  De  Laval 

The  new  De  Lavals  are  the  best 
separators  ever  made — they  skim 
cleaner,  run  easier,  are  more  conven¬ 
ient  to  operate  and  last  longer  than  any 
others.  They  have  many  new  features 
you  will  appreciate.  Liberal  trade 
allowances  on  old  separators  of  any 
age  or  make  made  on  new  De  Lavals, 
which  are  also  sold  on  easy  terms  or 
installments.  See  your  De  Laval  Agent 
or  send  coupon  for  full  information. 


MAIL  COUPON 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  C0.(  Dept.  7022 

165  Broadway,  New  York 

600  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 
Please  send  me,  without  (  Separator  □ 
obligation,  full  informa-  <  Milker  □ 
tion  on  (  check  which 


Name . 

Town . 

State .  R.F.D . No.  Cows, 


MEDICatId-teat"  di  l  AT0RS 


Soft 

Absorbent  Texture 


FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Hard  Milkers,  Cut  &  Bruised  Teats 
Made  of  an  absorbent  texture  capable  of  carrying  the 
Medicated  Ointment  into  the  teat  carnal  to  the  seat  of  the 
trouble.  They  heal  the  teat  and  keep  it  open. 

Three  doz.  Dilators,  sterilized  and  packed  in  jar  of  Medi¬ 
cated  Ointment,  $1.00.  Sold  by  dealers  or  mauled  postpaid. 
Mamufactured  by 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  Veterinarian,  Dept.  5,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 

ZEsac 


CAR-MIN-TON.  MINERAL  TONIC  FOR  COWS,  $1.00 
LIQUID  UDDER  BALM,  $1.00  FOUL  TREATMENT,  $1.00 
GARGET  POWDER,  .60  WHITE  SCOUR  TABLETS,  .50 


and  Poultry  F'ence,  Netting,  ' 

|  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Hoofing,  i 
Paints,  Cream  Separators,  turn-  i 
aces,  etc.,  will  SAVE  YOU  big 
,  money.  My 

,  NEW  CUT  PRICE  CATALOG 

is  FREE.  Send  for  it  today.  See 
the  dollars  you  save  buying  di-  . 
rect  from  Jim  Brown.  I  pay  the  1 
freight  —  guarantee  Quality— 
give  24-hour  service .  —  Jim 


gi 

B 


.Town. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.| 

Dept.  4305,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

STEEL  POSTS  GATES  •  BARBED  WIRE  PAINT  -  ROOFING 


PRICES  SLASHED  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints,  Hoofing.  Factory 
to  You.  ia-to-24-bour  service.  We  Pay  Freight.  Kitser- 
ma~i  Fence  now  SUPER-Galvanixed  with  99  94- 
100  per  cent  pure  zinc,  same  quality  as  on 
Telephone  Wire.  W  rite  for  FB.EE  Catalog  l 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.230  Muncie,  Ind. 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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'SAVErSti 

Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  the  injured  teat 
without  closing.  After  operating,  when 
sore  or  congested,  for  reducing  slid¬ 
ers  or  obstructions  insert  tills  won. 
derful  healing  dilator.  Avoid  expen. 
sive  troubles,  lost  quarters,  unpro. 
ductive  cows. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  U9  dealer's  name  and  we  will  mail 
generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
dozen ;  6  dozen  $  1 .00.  Or  mailed  postpaid . 

Moore  Bros.,  Dept.  C  Albany,  N.  V. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


Kill  Rats 


New 
Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

—m  __  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

Free  Rook  mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  howto  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


IWTON'S 


For  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condli 
er.  Worms.  Most  for 
Two  cans  satisfactory 
Heaves  or  money  back, 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  i 
The  Newton  Remedy 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Cow  With  Diseased  Udder 

I  have  a  cow  whose  udder  is  con¬ 
gested,  and  milk  ropy  or  cheesy.  She 
calved  last  December  and  there  was  no 
trouble  until  early  iu  the  Summer.  The 
trouble  started  in  one  quarter  and  it  has 
never  cleared  up  entirely,  and  now  it  has 
spread  so  that  all  her  udder  is  more  or 
less  affected.  Lately  the  milk  has  been 
strong  flavored  and  bitter.  I  had  a  veter¬ 
inary  about  a  month  ago.  He  said  lie 
had  never  seen  anything  quite  like  it.  lie 
gave  us  some  tablets  to  give  her,  and 
told  us  to  massage  it  with  lard,  which  we 
have  been  doing.  The  medicine  seemed 
to  help  her  for  a  while,  but  as  soon  as  we 
had  used  the  tablets  the  trouble  grew 
worse.  We  had  a  little  of  this  trouble 
three  or  four  years  ago,  but  it  was  soon 
over.  Sometimes  we  have  had  some  trou¬ 
ble  when  she  calved,  but  none  the  last 
time.  She  is  not  due  to  calve  until  some 
time  in  March.  She  was  on  pasture  and 
we  now  feed  silage  and  dairy  feed.  The 
only  thing  she  as  eaten  which  I  can 
imagine  might  affect  her  is  ragweed,  or 
black  weed  or  bitter  weed,  as  it  is  also 
known.  f.  h. 

The  type  of  disease  described  is  not 
caused  by  weeds.  Those  mentioned  are 
harmless,  so  far  as  causing  congestion 
and  mastitis  of  the  udder  is  concerned. 
They  may  in  some  instances  give  the  milk 
a  strong  taste  or  smell,  but  not  make  it 
dangerous  for  human  use.  All  of  the 
milk  the  cow  is  now  yielding  is  unfit  for 


the  .incurable  form  of  mastitis.  We  fear 
that  the  cow  in  question  is  already  incur¬ 
ably  affected,  but  that  remains  to  be  seen, 
when  she  calves.  It  is  possible  that  the 
severe  form  of  the  disease  may  be  warded 
off,  if  you  can  have  a  qualified  veterin¬ 
arian  give  the  cow  hypodermic  treatment 
with  anti-mastitis  serum.  If  she  has 
been  associating  with  other  dairy  cows 
it  would  also  be  wise  to  give  them  pro¬ 
tective  treatment  with  a  herd  autogenous 
mastitis  bacterin  prepared  from  fluid 
taken  from  diseased  quarters  of  the  af¬ 
fected  cow’s  udder. 

After  isolating  the  cow  perfectly 
cleanse  the  stall  she  has  occupied  and 
then  disinfect  it  with  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  compound  cresol  solution  and  30 
parts  of  water  or  one  part  coal-tar  disin¬ 
fectant  and  20  parts  water.  When  that 
has  been  done,  spray  every  part  of  the 
stall  with  freshly  made  limewash  and 
finally  flood  stall  floor  and  gutter  with 
the  limewash.  Doing  so  possibly  may 
prevent  other  cows  from  contracting  the 
disease  when  placed  in  that  stall. 

At  times  of  an  attack  of  simple  or  ca¬ 
tarrhal  mastitis  strip  the  udder  clean 
once  an  hour,  day  and  night,  until  the 
milk  becomes  normal.  Also  massage 
the  udder  very  thoroughly  three  or  four 


Glencarnock  Jessie  9th,  Grand  Champion  Aberdeen  Angus  Female  at  the  1927 
Chicago  International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  owned  and  exhibited  by  Briarcliff 
Farms,  Inc.,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  This  heifer  is  sired  by  Glencarnock  Revolt,  soil  of 
the  International  Grand  Champion  Blackcap  Revolution. 


human  use,  but  it  is  possible  that  a  calf 
may  take  it  if  allowed  to  nurse.  That 
may  be  tried,  but  eventually  the  cow 
should  be  dried  off  and  sold  to  the  butcher. 

As  she  is  to  calve  in  March  a  calf 
may  be  allowed  to  nurse  until  six  or 
eight  weeks  before  her  own  calf  is  ex¬ 
pected  and  from  that  time  on  strip  udder 
three  times  daily.  Catch  the  milk,  if  nor¬ 
mal,  in  a  vessel  containing  a  disinfecting 
solution  and  then  throw  it  out  in  a  place 
which  cows  are  excluded.  If  you  try  to 
dry  of  the  milk  secretion  while  the  milk 
is  unsound  the  disease  of  the  udder  will 
be  likely  to  spread  and  become  so  ag¬ 
gravated  that  the  cow  will  not  even  be 
able  to  nurse  her  calf,  when  she  calves  in 
March.  Hand  milking  always  should 
be  continued  up  to  and  after  calving, 
when  garget  affects  the  udder  during  the 
drying  off  process. 

The  disease  affecting  the  udder  is  mas¬ 
titis,  popularly  called  “garget,”  and  it  is 
caused  by  pus-producing  germs  invading 
the  udder.  The  germs  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  disease  are  the  streptococci,  but 
staphylococci  and  Bacillus  coli  communis 
may  also  be  present  in  some  cases.  The 
infection  may  be  carried  from  cow  to  cow 
by  the  milker’s  hands  or  may  be  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  teats  coming  in  contact 
with  a  floor  or  ground  on  which  milk 
from  an  affected  quarter  of  the  udder  has 
been  allowed  to  fall.  A  cow  should  in¬ 
stantly  be  isolated  when  her  udder  is  at¬ 
tacked  by  mastitis  and  she  should  be  kept 
separate  until  perfectly  recovered. 

Recovery  rarely  occurs,  however,  when 
the  udder  has  become  badly  affected  with 
mastitis.  The  disease  may  take  a  milk 
or  catarrhal  form  at  first,  but  repeated 
attacks  usually  occur  and  finally  end  in 


times  daily.  Dispose  of  the  affected  milk 
in  the  way  we  have  already  suggested.  If 
the  udder  is  intensely  swollen,  red,  hot 
and  sore  also  persistently  bathe  it  with 
hot  water  to  which  Epsom  salt  has  been 
freely  added,  or  apply  hot  poultices  of 
antiphlogistine,  held  in  place  by  means  of 
a  cloth  having  holes  cut  in  its  lowest 
part,  to  accommodate  the  teats,  and  with 
tapes  sewed  upon  the  upper  part  to  tie 
together  across  the  animal’s  back. 

In  severe  cases  sprinkle  the  surface  of 
the  poultice  material  with  turpentine 
and  spirits  of  camphor.  If  antiphlogis- 
tine  is  not  readily  available  oatmeal  por¬ 
ridge  will  suffice  for  the  poultice,  or  cot¬ 
ton  waste  may  be  packed  around  the  ud¬ 
der,  in  the  suspensory  bandage,  and  kept 
saturated  with  hot  water. 

In  the  mild  cases  rub  into  the  udder 
each  evening  and  morning  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  turpentine  and  fluid  extract 
of  poke  root  and  eight  parts  of  lard  or 
lanolin  (sheeps’-wool  fat).  If  there  is 
much  pain  add  one  part  of  fluid  extract 
of  belladonna  leaves. 

In  the  very  severe  cases  do  not  mas¬ 
sage  the  udder  but  poultice  it  as  advised. 
Also  rub  in  once  or  twice  daily  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  quantities  of  carbolized  oil, 
camphorated  oil  and  compound  soap 
liniment.  In  the  severe  cases  also  give 
the  cow  two  to  four  drams  of  formalin, 
in  one  quart  of  milk,  twice  daily  for  three 
or  four  days.  Stop  the  medicine  for  a 
time  if  any  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs  results.  Veterinarians  give  even 
larger  doses,  but  the  medicine  is  irritat¬ 
ing  and  must  be  carefully  or  judiciously 
used.  There  is  no  specific  remedy  for 
confirmed,  severe,  streptococci  mastitis. 

A.  S.  A. 
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Sheep  Ailments 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  Pennsylvanian 
asking  how  we  keep  our  sheep  from  get¬ 
ting  lame.  We  don’t.  Some  would  get 
lame  and  a  few  very  lame,  but  we  take 
lime  by  the  forelock.  They  are  all  ewes, 
and  they  must  have  no  misery  that  will 
interfere  with  maximum  happiness  of  the 
lamb,  or  growth  of  fleece.  Earlier  in  life 
I  bought  all  the  foot-rotters  I  could  at 
a  price  that  could  pay  for  the  doctoring. 
Then  I  sat  on  a  nail  keg  to  clean  them. 
Later  easier  methods  presented.  It  took 
too  much  time  at  unpleasant  work. 

We  now  have  a  cement  trough,  level 
with  the  ground,  reaching  out  from  one 
side  of  the  wide  door.  At  the  pasture 
place  there  is  another  along  the  fence. 
There  are  ship-lap  panels,  set  to  the  in¬ 
side  edge,  so  there  is  no  place  for  a  foot 
to  catch,  and  every  one  must  tramp  on 
the  narrow  bottom.  A  mild  solution  of 
blue  vitriol,  two  to  three  inches  deep,  is 
there  for  a  bath  to  dry  sores.  The  trough, 
with  the  side  panels,  is  a  chute  and  when 
they  get  the  end  open,  they  take  pleasure 
in  walking  out  for  the  change. 

When  a  few  show  lameness,  all  are 
treated,  because  there  are  more  sore  places 
than  on  the  lame  ones.  This  kind  of 
arrangement  might  not  pay  unless  a  man 
has  more  than  a  few  dozen,  but  some-' 
thing  on  that  principle  is  needed.  A  walk 
in  12  ft.  of  solution,  or  better  still,  after 
it  has  dried,  another  walk,  will  almost 
or  altogether  clean  the  bunch. 

I  am  talking  about  fine  sheep,  like  the 
questioner  has.  Coarse  ones  are  not  so 
liable,  because  the  skin  is  tougher  and 
the  toes  spaced  wider.  When  the  feet  of 
a  coarse  sheep  take  on  a  spongy  sore, 

I  want  a  whole  Summer  to  cure  it,  and 
I  remark  that  it  has  been  too  big  a  con¬ 
tract  a  few  times. 

A  Virginian  wants  to  know  about  feed¬ 
ing  Soy  bean  hay.  Any  legume,  like 
beans,  peas,  clovers  and  other  plants 
whose  seed  is  composed  of  two  lobes, 
makes  a  hay  or  grain  that  sheep  like. 

There  have  been  some  very  favorable 
remarks  about  Soy  beans  and,  as  we  have 
grown  them  four  years,  beginners  may 
want  to  know7  something.  Considerable 
that  we  read  is  written  to  make  money 
or  to  show  superior  knowledge.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  first  reason,  we  bought  24 
bushels  of  Wilson  from  our  grain  man, 
a  neighbor  and  a  good  fellow7,  at  $3.25 
per  bushel.  When  traced  back  through 
Indiana  to  the  grow7er  in  Delaware,  he 
got  less  than  $2,  wrhich  is  a  hint  to 
growers  to  get  next  buyers  by  adver¬ 
tising. 

Then  in  regard  to  sowing  the  beans, 
we  had  48  bushels  drilled  in  1926,  and 
more  than  half  the  hay  rotted  between 
and  during  rains.  This  year  about  30 
tons  had  to  be  moved  as  soon  as  cut  to 
save  it.  There  is  a  mow  full  that  broke 
a  lot  of  joists,  and  our  problem  is  ahead. 
Our  seed  cost  $6.50  an  acre,  and  the 
ground  was  left  bare  when  it  wras  har¬ 
vested.  Clover  or  Alfalfa  seed  costs  less 
than  a  dollar  an  acre,  and  leaves  some¬ 
thing  worth  while  after  the  pleasure  of 
harvesting. 

The  old  saying  is,  “The  place  to  find  a 
thing  is  where  you  lost  it,”  but  after  the 
loss  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  wre  have 
quit  hunting.  Writers  like  to  give  some¬ 
thing  helpful,  but  failures  are  often  more 
valuable  than  successes. 

W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

Ohio. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

[Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.] 

There  is  the  usual  post-holiday  inac¬ 
tivity  in  the  Boston  market  on  most 
produce.  The  past  week  witnessed  a  de¬ 
cisive  failure  on  Christmas  trees,  many 
thousands  of  which  remained  unsold,  and 
on  turkeys,  prices  for  which  were  gen¬ 
erally  unsatisfactory  to  the  wholesale 
trade.  Present  light  demand  is  chiefly 
on  fancy,  highly  colored  apples,  good  cel¬ 
ery,  onions,  potatoes,  spinach,  and  squash. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Baldwins  Mass  A 
gr.  $1.50  to  $2.10 ;  fancy  large  sizes,  $2.25 
to  $2.60;  ungraded,  75c  to  $1.35  box; 
Me.  A  21/4-21/2  in.,  $4.50  $5.50  bbl. ;  Mc¬ 
Intosh  A  gr.,  $2.75  to  $3.35;  fancy  large 
sizes,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  ungraded,  $2  to 
$2.60  std.  bu.  box;  Me.  Wolf  River  A  214 
in.  up,  $3  to  $3.50;  A  2%  in.  Spies,  $4 
to  $5.00 ;  poorer,  $3.50  bbl. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best ;  native  cut  off,  85c  to 
$1.35  std.  bu.  box;  Cal.,  crates,  few  sales, 
$3.50  to  $4. 


Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
light ;  Danish  native,  50  to  65c  std.  bu. 
box ;  N.  Y.,  sacked  locally.  65  to  75c  cwt ; 
native  Savoys,  $1  to  $1.25  bbl. 

Cauliflower. — Supplies  limited,  de¬ 
mand  moderate ;  Cal.,  crates,  best,  $2.25 
to  $2.50. 

,  Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair  for  best ;  native  cut  off  washed  ord., 
50  to  85c ;  best,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box  ; 
N.  Y  cut  off,  wrashed.  few  sales,  $1  .bskt.; 
Cal.,  bchs.,  few  best,  $2.50  to  $3  crate. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best ;  native  washed  and 
trimmed,  18  bchs.,  Pascal,  $4  to  $5.10 ; 
few  fancy,  higher,  box ;  N.  Y.  in  the 
rough,  best,  $1.50  to  $1.75  2-3  crate; 
Cal.,  erts,  $4  to  $4.50,  mostly  $4.50. 

Cranberries.  —  Supplies  light,  demand 
fair ;  best  Cape  Cod,  $7.50  to  $9.50  % 
bbl.  crate ;  poorer  low  as  $4. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand 
fair ;  ^native  hothouse,  50-60  cukes,  $10 
to  $15  std.  bu.  box ;  few  fancy,  higher ; 
Cal.,  lugs,  24-30  cukes,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor,  market  weak ;  native  hothouse,  18 
lids.,  ord.,  $1  to  $1.35  std.  bu.  box ;  Cal. 
Iceberg,  4-5  doz.,  best,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  poorer, 
75c  crate ;  Ariz.,  crates,  best  mostly  $2.50 
to  $3. 

Onions — Supplies  moderate,  market 
firm;  100  lbs.  sacks;  yellow  IT.  S.  No.  1, 
N.  Y.,  Ind.  and  Mich.,  mostly  $2.15  to 
$2.25 ;  few  natives,  ord.,  60c  to  $1  std. 
bu.  box;  Spanish  Yalentias,  $2.90  to  $3 
%  crates. 

Parsnips. — Supplies  moderate,  light,  de¬ 
mand  limited ;  native  cut  off,  washed, 
75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
limited ;  Me.  and  N.  B.  Gr.  Mts.,  sacked 
locally,  $1.85  to  $2  100  lbs. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
moderate;  Va.,  bskts.,  $1.30  to  $1.85; 
Tex.,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.50. 

Squash.-— Supplies  liberal,  demand 
firm ;  native  blue  Hubbard,  mostly  $50 
ton;  $1.50  to  $2  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  limited ;  native  hothouse,  best, 
25c  to  30c ;  few  32c ;  Ohio  hothouse,  $2.50 
to  $2.75  10-lb.  bskt. ;  Fla.,  6  bskt.,  green, 
to°  few  sales ;  Mex.,  lugs,  green,  $2.50 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor ;  native  Ruta  and  Purple  tops,  35c 
to  60c ;  few,  75c  std.  bu.  box ;  Ont.  and 
N.  B.  Ruta,  $1  to  $1.20  100  lbs. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  quiet;  No.  1  Timothy,  $22  to  $23; 
Eastern,  $13.50  to  $14;  clover  mixed  red, 
$16  to  $18  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady  ;  creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  50c ;  first,  43  to  48c ;  seconds,  41 
to  42i4c  lb. ;  storage  extras,  48c;  firsts, 
42%  to  46%c;  seconds,  41  to  42c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady,  nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown,  extras,  53c ;  mixed  colors, 
52c ;  white,  extras,  50c  doz. ;  pullets,  40 
to  45c ;  fresh  eastern  extras,  52c ;  un¬ 
graded,  30  to  35c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady  ;  twins  extras 
fresh,  28  to  28%c;  firsts  fresh,  26%  to 
27%c;  extras  held,  28  to  29c;  first  held, 
26%  to  27 %c  lb. 

Wool. — Market  very  firm ;  receipts  of 
domestic  for  week  ending  Dec  24,  662,500 
lbs.  Grease  Basis — Ohio  fine,  combing, 
47c  to  48c ;  clothing,  36c  to  37c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  47c  to  4Sc ;  clothing,  39c  “to  40c; 
%  blood,  combing,  48e ;  clothing,  41  to 
42c ;  %  blood,  combing,  4Sc ;  clothing,  41 
to  42c ;  low  %  blood,  combing,  41  to  42e ; 
scoured  basis — Ohio  fine,  combing,  $1.12 
to  $1.17;  clothing.  95  to  9Sc ;  %  blood, 
combing,  98c  to  $1.03;  clothing,  87  to 
91c ;  %  blood,  combing,  86  to  91c ;  cloth¬ 
ing,  78  to  81c ;  %  blood,  combing,  80  to 
83c ;  _  clothing,  70  to  74c  low  %  blood, 
combing,  70  to  75c ;  Terx*.  mostly,  comb¬ 
ing,  $1.10 ;  few  $1.15 ;  clothing,  98c  to 
$1.03  ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.02  to  $1.05; 
clothing,  92  to  95c ;  %  blood,  combing,  93 
to  95c;  clothing,  83  to  86c;  %  blood, 
combing,  84  to  S7c ;  clothing,  73  to  75c; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  73  to  78c. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. 


.$0. 


Grade  B,  bottled, 
Grade  B,  loose,  qt. 

Certified,  qt.  ... 

Certified,  pt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt. 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb. 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb.  . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

Apples,  table,  doz.  .  . . 

Cooking,  lb . 

Grapes,  lb . 

Carrots,  bch.  of  4  to 

Celery,  root . 

Cauliflower,  head  . . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Lima  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head . 

Onions,  lb . . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Cranberries,  qt.  ... 


pt. 
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19 
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12 
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Teacher:  “Now,  Bobbie,  tell  me  the 
names  of  some  stars.”  Bobbie :  “Foot¬ 
ball  or  film,  miss?” — Eastern  Morning 
News. 


REDUGE  YOUR  FEEDING  COSTS 

by  using  KAN£  SYRO  BRAND  FEEDING 
MOLASSES  with  your  home-grown  feeds 
and  roughage.  Shipments  in  barrels  from 
Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis.  Imported  direct 
from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  by  the 
NATIONAL  MOLASSES  CORPORATION 
207  Walnut  Place  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WRITE  US  FOR  OUR  PRESENT  LOW  PRICES 
ON  CARLOADS  OR  LESS. 


• 

•  • 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

«* 

•  « 

BUY 

WISCONSIN 
DAIRY  COWS 

Direct  from  our  Tested  County. 
Carload  of  choice  young  heavy 
producing  HOLSTEINS,  also  car 
choice  GUERNSEYS.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

Ogdensburg,  YVis. 


What  Sort  Are  Your  Cows? 

1.  Beef  cows,  need  more  milk  ?  2.  Milk  cows,  need  more 
beef  ?  3.  Need  more  milk  and  more  beef  i  On  grade  and 
pure-bred  cows,  a  Milking  Shorthorn  bull  will  increase 
and  retain  both  the  milking  and  fleshing  qualities.  The 
world’s  best  dairy  cow,  a  Milking  Shorthorn,  officially 
tested  1,614  lbs.  butterfsit  yearly,  and  in  next  two  months 
dry  fleshed  1,680  to  2,128  lbs.  Information  about  Milking 
Shorthorns  and  herds  of  150  breeders  in  the  MILKING 
SHORTHORN  JOURNAL.  28  months’  subscription  and 
the  44-page  illustrated  cow  primer,  “Granddad’s  Big  Red 
Durham  Cow,”  $1.00.  Trial  subscription,  6  months,  25c. 

MILKING  8HOIJT IIOI£N  SOCIETY,  Box  438, 
Independence,  Iowa. 


SALE  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

sired  by  Kookee  Combination,  whose  dam  KookeeDeKol 
2d  made  in  five  consecutive  lactation  periods,  five  7-day 
records  from  31  to  36  lbs.  butter,  each  above  700  lbs. 
milk  and  whose  sire’s  dam  produced  23,212.5  lbs.  of 
£.32%  milk  in  a  year,  and  from  good  producing  dams 
with  seven-day  records  from  15  lbs.  butter  at  2  years  to 
above  30  lbs.  at  5  years.  Herd  accredited. 

Starkdale  Farm  James  Stark  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  &  MINTZ,  Newton,  N.  J.f  Sussex  County 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Breeding  Stock— All  Ages  for  Sale. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  M0RT0NVIILE,  PA. 


JERSEYS 


Jersey  Bull  Calf 

Born  Nov.  29th,  1927 

SIRE — Fontaine’s  Osford  Owl  234225,  all  of  whose  female 
ancestors  back  4  generations,  average  better  than 
600  lbs.  butter  fat. 

DAM — St.  Avold’s  Jewel  387906  with  a  record  at  3  years 
3  months  of  13,136  lbs.  milk,  712  lbs.  butter. 

This  calf  cannot  be  equaled  as  a  future  herd  sire  for 
the  price  we  have  on  him. 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BULL 

FOR  SALE 

Beaver  Kill  Farms  Duke.  Dropped  April,  1925.  Register¬ 
ed  May,  1926.  Sire:  Frederick’s  Duke.  Dam:  Nita  of 
Woodburn  Hall.  Also  good  females. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS  * 

Washingtonville  Orange  Co.  New  York 


Bulls,  cows,  heifers,  calves  that  carry  the  blood  of  our 
Medal  of  Merit  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  cows.  Eighty 
head  to  select  from.  The  results  of  thirty  years  of 
careful  breeding.  They  inherit  production,  size  and 
type.  Real  dairy  cows,  not  toys.  Accredited  Held. 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Scotland  Road  WINCHESTER,  N.  H. 


GUERNSEYS 


BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

BROOKMEAD’S  WHITE  FACE  sired 
ALICE  LEMAN  OF  THE  RANCHO 

Milk,  13,623.8 — Fat  618.7.  Farmer’s  Class  AAA 

White  Face  was  sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 
Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PH1LA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  olean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWt  oairt  farms,  »  S.  ns  Si.,  Pkile.,  Pe 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bullcalves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITIIVILLE  FLATS  Cheninyo  Co.  New  York 

FORHIGHGRADEGUERNSEYHEIFER  CALVES— Write 
EDGEVVOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— Practically 
pure,  from  rich  milkers.  L.  TERWILLIGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


FERRETS 


Fu  rro  te  r or  rats,  hunt- 

rcl  Icloing  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Males,  fi.OO;  Females, 
$5.50;  Pair,  $10;  Yearling  Fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers, 
$6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio. 


CCDRCTQ  Either  color  or  sex. 
IK  link  I  w  Singles,  pairs  or  doz¬ 
en  lots.  Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 
C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


To  New  York  State  Dairymen:— 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  gen¬ 
eral  sentiment  of  dairymen  on  the  com¬ 
pulsory  tuberculosis  test  or  non-test,  we 
ask  that  each  county  have  a  representa¬ 
tive  communicate  with  The  Non-testers’ 
League  of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  and  if 
found  advisable  later  on  to  meet  at  some 
designated  locality  to  discuss  what  action 
should  be  taken  to  protect  the  interests 
of  dairy  farmers. 

Address  all  communications  to  George 
E.  Dunham,  President,  or  Godfrey  Teu- 
scher,  Vice-president,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  or 
Samuel  Emhoff,  Secretary,  Marcy,  N.  Y., 
or  Fred  M.  Jones,  Advisory  Member, 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 

300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

Registered  Berkshires 

of  the  Real  Type  Strain  Boars,  ready  for  service,  bred 
gilts  and  pigs  for  sale  at 

THE  FARM  OF  THE  TALL  PINES,  Elmwood,  N.  H. 

Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood  SeSs«“d 

H.  C.  «fc  11.  15.  11A  l£PEM>?N  G  y»u,fdee,  Ji  Y  .' 

RE.?list,IRE  PIGS.  Service  Boars.  Airedale  Puppies. 
°  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  SIIADYSIDE  FARM,  Madison,  New  York 

1/  W  REGISTERED  fX  Cholera  Immune  Service  Boars. 
R  1  IT  D  /"*  Bred  Sows.  50  select  sow  and 

viNWV/  boar  pigs  now  ready. 

LONG  ACRES  FARM  •  .  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINES;!":) 

F.  M.  Pattington  A:  Son  .  Merrifleld,  N.  Y. 

r>f  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts,  best  champion 

LruiWJV  blood.  Big  type  service  boars,  Buy 
now.  CHARLES  J.  STUCKEY,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 

Hhoctor  Whiffle  Service  boars.  Fall  gilts, Spring 
UllCdlel  VI II 1 1  Cw  pigs, NationalOham. bloodlines 
Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOUDI.AND  FARM  Kemiett  Square,  l>a 

CHESTER  WHITE  PICS'i.’.SNIKKS,: 

Puie  bied,  $6.00.  OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  Wyalusing’,  Pa. 

QHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Big  type,  regis- 
tered.  Pigs,  $12.75  each.  Unrelated  pairs,  $25.00 
Quick  growers  from  Big  Litters.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls.  N.  ». 

f'.hpohiroc  Registered.  Exceptionally  fine  roasts,  hams 

UllChllllCh  and  bacon.  M0RNINGSIDE  FARM  .  SylvaniaPa. 

QUALITY  PIGSM 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each: 
8  to  111  weeks  old,  S4.35  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  $$6.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

FOR  Pirc  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE  1  1-Vf  i3  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross 

6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  (J.  O.  I)' 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Si.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 

PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Crossed,  Two  months  old,  $4.00  each.  A  few 
selected  Chester  Whites,  Sows  and  unrelated  Boars 
two  months  old,  *«.  OO  each.  Ship  any  number  C  O.  d’ 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
office.  If  O.  K.  pay  your  expressman,  if  not,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  Prompt  shipments 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinyton,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 

all  blocky  pigs— large  type  stock 

6  to  7  wks.  old,  $4. 00  8  to  10  wks.  old,  $4. 50 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Crates  supplied  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBUUN,  MASS. 

Pure  Bred  Poland-China  Boars 

Serviceable,  150  to  250  lbs.,  $35.00  to  345.00  C.  O.  D 
Fall  pigs.  Bred  Gilts.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cbeswold,  Delaware 

DOGS  j 

BEAUTIFUL?nndgw™  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

bring  your  cows  next  summer.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  V. 

Closing  Out  Sale  Sfc8: 

Prices  cheap.  Write  MRS.  C.  B.  GLCNT,  Saugerties,  X.  Y. 

White  Rnllip  Pi|noPe,di®reedstock— wi|lmakewonder- 
ntllie  UUllie  lUpSful  cow  dogs  or  pets.  Males,  *15. 

lemales,  *10.  BEESMER,  R  2,  Box  56.  Kingston,  N.  Y 

Philip  Pnnnioe th,“  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

UUllie  nippies  CL0RERN00K  KERNELS  -  Chambersbum.  Pa. 

nEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— the  intelligent  kind.  Male, 
U  $io.  Spayed  females,  $12.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

nedlgreed  Collie  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
*  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS..  Grove  City,  I’m, 

|  ARGE  BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  SP  AYED  FEMAF.E— Nice- 
fc.  ly  marked,  10  mos.,  $20.  H.  HURD, 'Thorndike,  Me. 

GOATS 

For  Sale-Bred  Toggs.  and  Nub.F°ekbd 

and  Mar.,  $20  and  $35.  ABRAM  B.  THOMAS,  New  Danville,  Pa. 

AO  ATQ  First-Class  milch  groats  must  be  sold. 

■  v  SIRS.  McKE.ijNl),  It  2,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Great  Dane  Puns  Fnr  Sale  Ei&Ilt  months.  Registered 

UlCdl  Dalle  rupb  TUT  oaie  MICHAEL  LOUGHMAN. Butler, N.J. 

(  MISCELLANEOUS 

BELGIAN  HARES.  9  mos.,  S3. SO.  Cornish  Indian  Game 
Cockerel,  *4.00,  M.  DAWSON,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 
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them  lightly  in  the  morning,  not  more 
than  they  will  very  quickly  clean  up, 
and  make  their  full  meal  of  the  day  come 
just  before  dark.  The  heavier  breeds  of 
fowls  are  inclined  to  be  inactive  if  full 


Good  Egg  Record 

The  picture  shows  pen  of  10  pullets 
from  Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  that  during  the  season  1920-27  at 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  contest,  laid  2,078 
eggs  in  51  weeks.  Thus  these  pullets 
averaged  above  200  eggs  each.  Total 
weight  of  the  eggs  was  4,3S3  o2s.,  or  well 
over  the  two-ounce  average.  Four  of 
these  pullets  averaged  better  than  250 
eggs  each.  In  telling  how  the  flock  was 
built  up,  Manager  Fred  Warren  says : 

First,  we  got  foundation  stock  whose 
records  we  were  sure  of  by  purchasing  the 
pens  that  won  Storrs  egg-laying  contest 
seasons  of  1921-22  and  1922-23.  These 
were  birds  entered  by  the  Hollywood 
Farms  of  Washington.  We  then  pur¬ 
chased  the  highest  record  pedigreed  males 
Hollywood  Farms  would  spare  to  mate  to 
these  contest  winners.  From  these  mat¬ 
ings  we  succeeded  in  building  up  our 
flock. 

Second,  we  selected  all  birds  that  laid 
200  or  more  eggs,  then  without  looking  at 
their  bands  or  egg  records,  we  discarded 
all  that  weighed  less  than  .4  lbs.,  all  that 
showed  any  standard  disqualifications. 
Once  more  we  went  over  them  and  se¬ 
lected  the  ones  that  had  made  records  of 
250  or  more  eggs,  mated  these  up  to  pro¬ 
duce  our  breeding  cockerels.  (  Balance 
were  for  producing  next  season's  layers. 

Third,  we  made  one  more  selection,  and 
that  was  the  eggs  laid  by  these  different 
matings.  Only  eggs  that  were  of  good 
shape,  good  shell,  and  color  and  ones 
that  weighed  more  than  28  ounces  to  the 
dozen. 


Sizable  Rabbit  Barn 

Here’s  a  farm  building  not  often  seen. 
It  is  a  rabbit  barn  of  substantial  build. 
Inside  are  GO  head  of  rabbits  of  various 
colors  and  breeds.  They  are  being  propa¬ 
gated  for  their  meat.  The  four  boys,  who 
live  on,  a  49-acre  farm  in  Cook  Co.,  Ill., 
are  trying  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the 
meat  of  rabbit  instead  of  chicken,  and 
they  already  have  achieved  considerable 
success. 

The  barn  is  75  ft.  long  and  10  ft. 
wide.  Inside  are  two  rows  on  bench- 
high  cages  with  a  narrow  aisle  between. 
Each  cage  is  provided  with  a  small  door 
leading  to  a  wired  run  outside.  The  runs 
extend  along  both  sides  of  the  building. 
The  material  used  is  lap  siding,  with  a 
patent  roof,  and  floor  is  of  concrete. 

Illinois.  J.  L.  GRAFF. 


The  Dog  and  the  Piano 

As  to  that  troublesome  dog  of  F.  M.  B.’s 
on  page  1533  I  think  if  he  will  let  the 
dog  come  to  the  piano  and  have  his  song 
out  he  will  go  and  lie  down  contented. 
It  is  not  because  he  dislikes  the  music; 
he  loves  it,  and  can  not  help  singing 
his  requiem.  At  first  he  may  continue  it 
into  a  sort  of  roundelay,  but  can  soon  be 
taught  to  make  a  short  ditty  of  it. 

I  once  had  a  dog  that  would  sing  in 
unison,  harmonizing  wonderfully  with  the 
violin  or  cornet.  He  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  choice  of  instrument  when  I 
played  either,  he  always  came  on  a  run 
to  sing  his  song.  He  had  his  own  chair 
to  sing  from,  with  his  front  paws  on  the 
top  of  the  back  of  chair.  I  placed  his 
sheet  of  music  before  him  and  as  soon 
as  the  first  note  was  struck  the  concert 
was  on,  and  the  harmony  was  surpris¬ 
ing,  when  playing  in  the  right  key.  When 
through  I  told  him  to  lie  down  or  let 
him  go  outdoors,  and  his  musical  talent 
was  ..plentifully  satisfied. 

When  he  came  in  to  sing  I  let  him 
see  the  paper  which  he  was  to  sing  from, 
shut  him  out  of  the  room,  hide  his  music 
under  rug  orfany  where,  let  him  come  and 
tell  him  to  find  his  music.  No  matter 
where  it  was,  he  got  it  and  brought  it  to 
me  to  place  on  his  music  rack.  His  tones 
would  run  from  a  sort  of  a  jazz  to  the 
long  notes  of  a  solemn  dirge,  and  at  this 
point  his  eyes  were  closed.  Did  he  like 
it?  He  .  certainly  did. 

Let  F.  M.  B.  give  his  dog  a  few  vocal 
instructions  and  if  it  does  not  work  out 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  give  him  to  some 
one.  Don’t  kill  the  best  friend  man  ever 
had ;  always  your  friend  no  matter  what 
you  do  to  him.  Scold  him  and  he  drops 
his  ears.  “He  knows.”  Punish  him,  and 
he  will  come  and  lie  at  your  feet.  This 
dog  is  not  a  criminal;  he  never  killed  any 
sheep.  Have  mercy,  and  let  him  lilt 
his  song.  M.  c.  B. 


Bleeding  Hens 

I  have  GO  pullers  that  are  laying,  and 
are  the  picture  of  health.  In  the  Fall  I 
had  one  that  seemed  to  bleed  at  the  wat¬ 
tles.  I  could  not  see  any  thing,  but  blood 
would  just  run  out  of  it ;  if  it  stood  at 
one  place  a  little  while  there  would  be  a 
tablespoon  of  blood  drip  from  this  in  a 
few  minutes.  This  would  bleed  any¬ 
where  from  two  hours  to  a  half  day,  not 
this  fast  all  the  time,  but  wduld  be  wet 
with  blood.  This  happened  once  every 
two  weeks  or  sometimes  once  a  month. 
I  finally  killed  this  hen ;  then  it  was  not 
look  before  I  had  another  affected  the 
same  way,  but  was  on  the  wing.  Nothing 
seemed  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  until 
it  was  ready  on  its  own  accord,  but  this 
one  seemed  to  have  a  place  where  the 
skin  would  puff  up  like  a  large  blister, 
blue-black  in  color,  before  it  opened.  Now 
I  have  three  more,  just  a  new  one  today 
again  that  act  the  same  way  only  at  dif¬ 
ferent  places.  Some  bleed  at  the  craw, 
others  on  the  breast,  one  on  the  back,  this 


fed  and  more  readily  take  on  surplus  fat. 

H.  B.  D. 


Soy  Beans  for  Sheep 

In  answering  the  inquiry  of  a  Virginia 
reader  on  page  1508  relative  to  feeding 
Soy  bean  hay  to  sheep  I  think  a  perti¬ 
nent  fact  is  overlooked.  Soy  bean  hay 
in  Virginia  and  Soy  bean  hay  up  north 
may  be  quite  two  different  feeds,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  when  harvested  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Soy  beans  are  a  profitable  seed 
crop  in  North  Carolina,  and  of  course, 
Virginia,  so  to  speak,  is  b.ut  a  step  away ! 

The  Soy  bean  plant  in  these  favorite 
light-soil  regions  runs. up  to  a  remarkable 
height,  and  pods  most  freely,  yielding  a 
lot  of  seed.  I  recall  clearly  the  flock  of 
sheep  belonging  to  a  friend  of  mine  on 
Roanoke  River,  in  North  Carolina,  that 


A  Rabbit  Barn 


The  Pen  That  Made  the  Record 


• 

one  that  just  broke  out  today.  After  they 
bleed  this  way  a  time  or  two,  their 
combs  turn  yellowish,  and  finally  pale, 
and  shrinks.  They  will  eat,  seem  to  have 
a  good  appetite.  I  keep  the  house  clean, 
clean  the  roosts  every  other  day.  They 
have  body  lice,  that  I  did  not  know  of 
until  a  week  ago ;  am  treating  them  with 
louse  killer,  gave  them  ground  to  dust  in 
also.  MRS.  D.  M. 

The  color  and  condition  of  the  combs 
of  these  birds  after  bleeding  is  of  course 
due  to  the  loss  of  blood,  but  I  am  unable 
to  assign  a  cause  for  this  peculiar  form 
of  hemorrhage.  Birds  are  often  picked 
by  their  mates,  and  sometimes  bleed  pro¬ 
fusely  from  such  injuries,  but  your  de¬ 
scription  seems  to  indicate,  bleeding  with¬ 
out  external  injuries,  due  to  some  peculiar 
condition  of  the  blood,  similar,  perhaps, 
to  that  sometimes  found  in  “bleeders,” 
whose  blood  does  not  readily  coagulate 
and  who  lose  a  considerable  quantity 
from  a  small  wound.  You  may  be  able  to 
stop  these  outpourings  of  blood  by  ap¬ 
plying  ice  or  a  liquid- preparation  of  iron 
called  Monsell’s  solution,  to  be  found  at 
drug  stores.  M.  B.  D. 


Fat  Roosters 

Is  it  right  for  five  months  old  rooster 
to  have  layers  of  fat,  the  same  as  old 
fat  hens?  Do  you  think  they  are  over¬ 
fed?  How  much  grain  should  Barred 
Rocks  have  with  mash  before  them,  also 
scraps  and  the  run  of  about  two  acres? 
After  breakfast  they  lie  down  to  rest  and 
I  think  they  should  be  more  active. 

North  Carolina.  sirs.  p.  ic. 

If  these  large  fowls  are  inactive  and 
fat,  with  a  mash  always  before  them, 
they  are  being  fed  too  much.  As  the 
amount  of  table  scraps  given  is  always  an 
indefinite  quantity,  the  quantity  of  other 
grain  given  will  have  to  be  varied  with 
their  appetites.  It  may  be  well  to  close 
their  mash  hopper  in  the  morning.  Feed 


grazed  Soy  bean  fields  after  harvesting, 
and  seemed  to  have  found  enough  beans 
to  bring  them  to  lambing  in  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  condition. 

The  ewes  began  lambing  in  January 
soon  after  having  come  off  the  bean  fields, 
several  ewes  having  died  in  failure  to 
lamb.  The  desirable  relaxation  of  the 
organs  of  reproduction  seemed  not  to  have 
taken  place  in  its  normal  way.  This 
band  of  ewes  continued  to  lamb  over  a 
period  of  three  months  or  more,  and  the 
conditions  observed  at  first  disappeared, 
the  latter  two-thirds  of  the  lamb  drop 
having  been  quite  normal.  I  have  heard 
an  occasional  remark  from  other  sources 
as  well,  tending  to  make  a  careful  feeder 
wary  of  free  use  of  mature  beans  for 
breeding  ewes  close  up  to  lambing  season. 

The  Soy  bean  is  comparatively  new  as 
a  feed  in  some  of  its  forms,  and  from 
personal  observation  I  should  be  inclined 
to  suggest  that  Southern  farmers  be 
wary  of  permitting  ewes  in  lamb  to  feed 
quite  freely  on  mature  Soy  beans  until 
time  has  been  allowed  to  observe  whether 
free  access  of  ewes  heavy  in  lamb  to 
seed  beans  is  quite  the  safe  thing. 

G.  P.  W. 

Ohio. 


Poor  Results  with  Goats 

Last  June  I  bought  a  goat  which  just 
had  her  first  kids.  She  gave  a  quart  of 
milk  for  about  a  month,  then  decreased 
to  a  pint.  Then  I  bought  one  which  gave 
a  quart  a  day,  and  at  last  I  bought  one 
which  was  guaranteed  to  give  21/4  to 
three  quarts  a  day,  but  I  only  get  a 
quart  a  day  from  it.  I  feed  them  every¬ 
thing  I  think  is  good.  They  are  in  good 


pasture  all  day,  and  when  they  come  to 
the  barn  I  give  them  a  dairy  ration  with 
oats  also.  Salt  and  water  are  kept  in 
the  barn  all  the  time,  and  I  give  them 
cornstalks  and  hay.  They  do  not  want 
to  drink?  I  tried  without  success 

New  York.  w.  m.  f. 

Milk  goats,  like  all  other  animals,  must 
have  the  right  kind  of  feed  and  care  to 
be  profitable ;  if  they  fail  to  respond  to 
such  care  and  treatment  there  is  a  cause 
and  no  one  is  better  able  to  discover  this 
than  the  caretaker.  It  is  a  guess'  with 
us  at  best  to  tell  just  why  your  goats 
do  not  give  much  milk,  and  why  they  con¬ 
tinue;  to  refuse  feed  of  various  ‘kinds 
whioh  you  offer  them. 

When  a  goat  is  fresh  she  is  at  her 
best;  that  is  provided  she  has  reached 
sufficient  age  to  give  her  maximum  flow, 
which  should  be  at  the  ages  of  from 
three  to  seven  or  eight  years.  A  very 
young  doe,  say  one  with  her  first  kids,  and 
an  old  one  past  the  prime  of  life  cannot 
be  expected  to  give  as  much  milk  as  will 
a  strong  well-matured  animal,  and  as  you 
do  not  state  the  ages  of  your  goats  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing. 

A  good  Winter  ration  for  milk  goats 
is  plenty  of  clean  dry  Alfalfa  hay  sup- 
plimented  with  any  of  the  modern  dairy 
feeds,  such  as  all  dairy  farmers  use. 
Oats,  cracked  corn  and  wheat  bran  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  will  give  good  results,  pro¬ 
vided  the  animals  themselves  are  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

I  would  suspect  that  your  goats  may 
be  lousy,  as  these  animals  are  prone  to 
harbor  these  pests  unless  you  keep  after 
them  and  see  that  they  do  not  suck  the 
life  blood  from  the  goats,  as  they  will 
surely  do  once  they  have  gained  a  foot¬ 
hold.  To  get  rid  of  lice  on  goats,  use 
sulphur,  insect  powder,  and  sodium 
fluoride.  This  can  be  mixed  equal  parts, 
but  we  think  best  with  persons  not  ex¬ 
perienced,  to  use  twice  the  amount  of 
sulphur  and  less  insect  powder  and 
fluoride.  Sprinkle  along  the  backbone 
once  each  week,  brushing  well  into  the 
hair  and  keep  the  goats  out  of  rain  for 
a  few  days  after  application. 

Worms,  too,  may  be  present ;  this  is 
often  one  of  the  causes  of  low  vitality  in 
goats.  If  the  animals  are  very  thin  in 
flesh,  and  do  not  x’espoiul  to  feed  as  yours 
seem  to  be,  we  would  dose  them  with  the 
Milestone  treatment,  so  often  recom¬ 
mended  for  sheep ;  giving  the  same 
amount  as  is  prescribed  for  the  latter  of 
the  same  ages. 

If  you  have  bought  only  common  goats, 
that  is  animals  of  inferior  breeding,  you 
cannot  expect  them  to  give  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk,  although  you  may  find  some¬ 
one  who  has  them  to  sell  who  will  tell 
you  they  give  six  or  eight  quarts.  A 
good  yield  for  a  modern  milk  doe,  of  the 
grade  class,  that  is  a  doe  carrying  50 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  blood  of  any  of 
the  three  recognized  breeds,  is  not  far 
from  three  quarts  daily  for  several 

months  after  freshening.  At  the  later 
stages  of  lactation  milk  goats,  like  milk 
cows,  will  gradually  fail  off  on  their 

yield  and  go  dry.  Tliis  is  as  it  should  be 
since  these  animals  must  have  oppor¬ 

tunity  to  rest  before  becoming  fresh 
again.  A  good  milk  doe  will  often  milk 
close  up  to  kidding  time  again,  but  this 
we  have  found  not  to  be  the  best  practice, 
and  we  always  aim  to  give  our  does  from 
six  to  eight  weeks  rest.  Goats  running 
on  brush  or  green  pasture  often  do  not 
drink  much  water,  and  you  need  feel 

no  alarm  if  yours  refuse  this;  they  will 
drink  when  they  require  it  if  available. 

WILLET  RANDALL. 


Nubian  Goats 

Are  Nubian  goats  considered  the  best 
goats  for  all-around  purposes?  E.  E.  c. 

Manlius,  N.  Y. 

The  best  breed  of  goats,  like  the  best 
breed  of  cows,  is  the  one  adapted  to  your 
conditions.  To  say  that  any  one  of  the 
recognized  breeds  is  “best”  would  not  he 
the  truth  in  all  cases.  Some  cows  and 
some  goats  are  fitted  for  certain  work 
and  certain  conditions,  while  others  are 
used  to  fill  an  entirely  different  place. 
Swiss  goats,  like  Holstein  cattle,  give 
larger  quantities  of  milk  than  do  the 
Nubian  goats,  and  you  should  study  your 
wants  and  decide  upon  the  breed  that 
would  seem  to  fill  your  particular  re¬ 
quirement. 

The  Nubian  milk  goats,  native  of 
Egypt,  Abyssinia  and  Nubia,'  are  the 
largest  of  the  milking  breeds,  and  they 
give  the  best  milk ;  that  is,  the  richest  in 
fat;  but  in  quantity  they  do  not  rate  so 
high — in  some  cases  especially — as  the 
Swiss.  Yet  for  general  purposes,  such 
as  family  use,  we  strongly  recommend 
them,  because  we  have  found  that  they 
possess  many  good  qualities  lacking  in 
some  other  breeds.  For-  instance,  they 
are  the  largest  as  lias  been  said ;  ,  there¬ 
fore  you  get  more  for  a  fat  wether  goat 
when  slaughtered.  The  does  of  this  breed 
are  very  gentle,  and  eaisy  to  handle,  being 
extremely  affectionate  and  docile,  and  will 
stay  inside  tire  ordinary  wovenywire  fence 
commonly  used  for  sheep.  They  ’are  re¬ 
markable  breeders,  often  producing  three 
and  sometimes  four  kids  at  a  birth.  Their 
lactation  period  is  very  long,  and  often 
some  of  our  own  does  milk  right  up  to 
kidding  time,  as  it  has  been  impossible, 
in  some  cases,  to  dry  them  off  at  all. 
It  is,  however,  best  that  any  goat  (or 
cow,  for  that  matter)  go  dry  for  five  or 
six  weeks  before  freshening ;  they  need 
the  rest  in  order  to  do  their  best. 

WILLETT  RANDALL. 
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Three  out  of  Five  Cows  can  give 


D 


kA  I  R  Y  authorities 
agree  that  the  big¬ 
gest  thief  of  dairy  profits 
is  expensive  winter  feeding 
that  fails  to  register  in  the 
milk  pails.  It  is  claimed 
that  three  out  of  five  cows — in  the  aver¬ 
age  dairy — are  capable  of  giving  more 
milk  for  the  feed  they  consume. 

Where  is  the  leak?  What  is  the  trou¬ 
ble?  In  most  cases  it  is  a  failure  to  fit 
the  feeding  procedure  to  the  changing 
conditions  of  the  season.  Very  few  cows 
have  the  natural  vigor  and  bodily  health 
to  suddenly  change  from  pasture  to  barn¬ 
feeding  without  a  let-up  in  production. 
The  milk-flow  falls  off  just  when  feeding- 
costs  are  highest. 

Outside  aid  is  needed — something  be¬ 
sides  good  feed  and  good  housing.  As¬ 
similation  —  the  ability  to  turn 
good  food  into  milk — is  the  key  to 
money-making  cows  in  winter. 
Kow-Kare  supplies  just  what 
every  cow  needs  during  the  winter 
months.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
organs  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion — strengthens,  regulates,  rebuilds. 

While  aiding  the  cow  in  getting  from 
her  feed  every  possible  ounce  of  milk, 
Kow-Kare  at  the  same  time  builds  into 
her  the  vigor  to  resist  disease.  Its  use 
costs  nothing;  the  added  milk  yield  pays 
for  it  many  times  over.  To  avoid  break¬ 
downs,  to  insure  full  milkings,  use  Kow- 
Kare  regularly.  The  investment  is  so 
slight — the  results  so  sure.  It  requires 
only  a  tablespoonful  of  this  highly  con- 


More  Winter  Milk 


centrated  regulator  with  the  feed, 
one  to  two  weeks  each  months,  to 
keep  each  cow  on  the  profit  side  of 
the  ledger.  A  few  cents  per  cow 
per  month  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  this  profit-insurance. 


Stamp  Out 

Expensive  Cow  Disorders 

Kow-Kare — through  its  direct  invigor¬ 
ating  action  on  the  digestive  and  genital 
organs — has  a  30-year  record  of  money¬ 
saving  service  to  cow  owners.  In  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  Barrenness, 
Retained  Afterbirth,  Abortion,  Scours, 
Bunches,  Milk  Fever  and  similar 
troubles  Kow-Kare  eniovs  a  well- 
earned  reputation  from  coast  to 
$1  coast.  Dairymen  who  know  its 
>j  benefits  never  fail  to  call  upon  this 
proven  remedy  in  case  of  trouble. 


Home-Mix  Your  Own  Complete  Mineral 

With  Kow-Kare  you  can  easily  mix  your  - 
own  complete  mineral  at  a  surprisingly  low 
cost — a  mixture  of  recognized  conditioning 
value. 

Simply  mix  30  lbs.  of 
salt,  30  lbs.  finely-ground 
limestone,  30  lbs.  steamed 
bone  meal  and  four  cans 
(large)  Kow-Kare.  For  well 
under  $6  per  hundred  you 
will  have  an  unbeatable 
mineral.  Use  80  lbs.  of  this  mixture  to  a 
ton  of  grain. 


Use  Kow-Kare  Before 
Calving— It  Pays 

The  dual  function  of  milk-produc¬ 
tion  and  raising  a  healthy  calf  each 
year  involves  a  strain  too  severe 
to  allow  a  valuable  cow  to  undergo  with¬ 
out  positive  outside  aid.  Elements  that 
are  lacking  in  the  feed — no  matter  how 
efficient  the  ration — are  needed  to  aid 
the  cotv  in  the  teriffic  strain  of  the 
freshening  period. 

Kow-Kare  supplies  the  needed  help 
for  the  genital  organs.  It  builds  up  vi¬ 
tality  to  insure  the  cow  against  the  seri¬ 
ous  disorders  that  so  often  follow  calf 
birth.  Feed  a  tablespoonful  of  Kow-Kare 
with  the  grain  for  two  to  three  weeks 
before  and  after  freshening.  It  will  be 
the  best  investment  you  ever  made.  Feed 
dealers,  general  stores,  and  druggists 
supply  Kow-Kare.  Large  size  $1.25,  six 
cans  $6.25 ;  small  size  65c.  If  }'our  dealer 
is  not  supplied,  we  will  mail  direct,  post¬ 
paid. 

Dairy  Association  Co,,  Inc. 

Lyndonvllle,  Vermont 


NOW  READY— NEW 
ILL  USTRA  TED  EDI  TION 


[ 


Write  for  our  valuable  free 
book,  “ More  Milk  from  the 
Coves  You  Have.” 


] 
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N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  Christmas  holidays  interfered 
with  trading,  but  price  changes  were  not 
very  pronounced  in  the  semi-perishables. 
Potatoes  continue  dull.  Offerings  are  quite 
liberal  and  the  trade  seems  to  take  very 
little  interest  in  them  as  there  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  feeling  that  there  are  plenty  of 
potatoes  to  go  around  at  existing  prices, 
and  a  hand-to-mouth  policy  is  being  prac¬ 
ticed  by  many  buyers.  Prices  tend  to 
ease  off  gradually,  Maine  potatoes  drop¬ 
ping  10  to  15c  a  sack  since  the  first  of 
December.  Sweet  potatoes  fluctuate  fx-om 
day  to  day,  but  fancy  qualities  have  been 
selling  fairly  at  $2.25  to  $2.50  a  bushel 
for  New  Jersey  stock,  but  ordinary  qual¬ 
ities  are  draggy.  Virginia  is  about  done, 
but  Delaware  and  Maryland  were  ship¬ 
ping  more  freely.  Cabbage  is  also  very 
dull.  Offerings  of  old  stock  were  liberal 
and  there  was  very  little  trading  at  $11 
to  $14  a  ton.  Celery  shows  very  little 
change,  but  there  lias  been  a  fair  move¬ 
ment,  good  York  celery  bringing  up  to  $2 
to  $2.25  per  2-3  crate,  and  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  product  ranged  $4.50  to  $5.50  per 
full  crate.  Onions  also  moved  fairly  well. 
There  has  been  an  upward  tendency  for 
several  weeks,  with  prices  working  up 
from  $2.15  for  best  western  yellows  on 
the  first  of  December  to  $2.25  to  $2.50 
for  the  same  quality  stock  the  latter  part 
of  the  month.  Cauliflower  has  shown 
very  little  change  in  price  for  some  time, 
$2.25  to  $2.75  a  crate.  Spinach  fluctu¬ 
ates  quite  readily  with  supplies  arriving 
from  the  Norfolk  section  of  Virginia, 
from  South  Carolina,  and  from  Texas. 
Price  ranges  are  wide  and  vary  consider¬ 
ably  from  day  to  day,  recently  Norfolk 
spinach  selling  around  $1  a  bushel,  and 
Texas  stock  about  50c  higher.  Florida 
lettuce  was  firm  and  higher,  but  western 
lettuce  held  about  steady.  York  State 
carrots  have  been  moving  fairly  well,  and 
the  best  of  the  California  bunched  stock 
moved  well  when  fancy.  Beets  were  easy. 
Cranberries  were  more  quiet  and  eased 
off  slightly  after  the  holiday.  Apples 
have  not  been  moving  as  readily  as  they 
might,  although  the  market  continues  firm 
on  large  fancy  fruit.  Reports  indicate 
that  retailers  are  experiencing  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  back  their  money  at  the 
prices  they  are  paying, 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  continues  to  be  very 
sensitive  and  the  tendency  has  been  to¬ 
ward  lower  prices.  The  first  definite  in¬ 
crease  in  production  in  the  western,  south 
central  and  central  State  was  visible  last 
week,  and  with  more  liberal  supplieslfrom 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  values  have 
tended  lower.  The  supply  of  nearby  eggs 
has  not  increased  greatly  but  they  have 
been  affected  by  the  increased  offerings 
from  other  sections  and  tone  was  weak. 
Storage  stocks  were  moved  quite  freely. 
While  some  dealers  were  inclined  to  hold, 
others  cut  prices  to  move  their  holdings. 
For  the  last  two  weeks  New  York  deal¬ 
ers  have  been  moving  about  15,000  cases 
a  day  against  about  10,000  cases  for  the 
same  period  a  year  ago,  and  the  output  in 
other  markets  was  also  greater  than  a 
year  ago  at  this  time.  On  December  27 
there  were  reported  205,530  cases  of  eggs 
on  hand  compared  with  238,650  cases  a 
year  ago  in  New  York,  but  the  total  for 
the  four  principal  markets  was  752,730 
cases  against  686,765  cases  a  year  ago. 

Receipts  of  live  fowl  were  too  heavy 
for  satisfactory  results.  The  market  was 
unsettled.  Attempts  were  made  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  price  early  in  the  week  and 
many  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  it  was 
only  temporary  due  to  the  liberal  ar¬ 
rivals,  and  a  weakness  soon  developed, 
but  which  was  soon  checked.  The  aver¬ 
age  quality  of  the  fowl  arriving  showed 
considerable  improvement  this  week.  Ex¬ 
press  chickens  were  scarce  and  much 
wanted  unless  very  coarse  and  staggy. 
Offerings  of  express  live  broilers  were 
somewhat  larger  but  they  sold  quickly. 
There  was  an  active  market  for  ducks  and 
geese  at  firm  prices,  but  old  roosters  held 
about  steady.  The  market  of  fresh-killed 
turkey  was  very  unsatisfactory.  Prices 
held  up  well  until  the  middle  of  the  week, 
when  the  accumulations  and  the  unwil¬ 
lingness  of  many  dealers  to  put  their 
holdings  into  freezers  caused  prices  to  de¬ 
cline  materially,  in  fact  it  was  more  of  a 
“go  as  you  please”  market,  all  in  the  buy¬ 
ers  favor.  Fowl  held  about  steady. 
Chickens  were  generally  weak  excepting 
on  fancy  large  sizes.  Ducks  and  geese 
were  also  weak  after  the  holiday  demand 
was  over. 

hay  and  straw 

As  usual  toward  the  end  of  the  year  the 
hay  market  was  dull.  Fresh  receipts  were 
very  light,  but  with  a  limited  demand 
prices  held  no  more  than  steady.  Most 
offerings  ranged  from  No.  2  Timothy 
downward  to  poor  quality  stock,  _  conse¬ 
quents  the  light  offerings  on  choice  No. 
1  Timothy  caused  the  market  to  hold  firm 
on  this  quality  stock.  B.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  city 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 
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Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  54c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  54c;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  64c;  minimum  weight  all  eggs,  per 
doz.,  24  oz. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  44c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c;  cottage, 
roll,  5c. 

Milk — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  buttermilk, 
glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skimmed  milk,  qt.,  5c; 
sweet  cream,  pt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern  grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 :  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets, 
lb.,  5c;  buckwheat  flour,  new,  lb.,  5c; 
graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c ;  red, 
lb.,  4c ;  carrots,  bch.,  5c ;  celery,  bch., 
10c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  8c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ; 
horseradish,  lb.,  15c ;  lettuce,  Ice,  head, 
10c ;  home  grown,  bell.,  5c ;  onions,  pk., 
35c ;  green,  bch.,  5c ;  parsley,  bch.,  10c ; 
peppers,  doz.,  25c;  potatoes,  home  grown, 
bu.,  $1.40 ;  pk..  40c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  85c ; 
salsify,  bch.,  10c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15e ; 
spinach,  pk.,  30c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb., 
7c ;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
34c ;  light,  lb.,  32c ;  broilers,  lb.,  40c ; 
geese,  lb.,  35c.;  ducks,  lb..  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4  lbs., 
Ib.,  30c;  light,  lb.,  25c;  ducks,  lb.,  30e; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  2Sc ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35e ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb..  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb., 
50c ;  fresh  ham,  home  grown,  lb.,  25c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb..  22c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20 ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45e ;  mutton 
chops,  lb..  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  28c ;  veal 
roasts,  lb.,  25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  38c ; 
rabbits,  dressed,  lb..  40e ;  pork  loins,  lb., 
25c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  card,  20c ;  eider 
vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.. 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  strawberry 
plants,  per  100,  75c ;  hickory  nuts,  qt,, 
15c;  eordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4.  , 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live  weight,  30c;  dressed,  lb., 
40  to  50c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  22  to  38e ; 
dressed,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  yearlings,  live, 
lb.,  22  to  38c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  22  to 
28c;  geese,  live,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  hens, 
each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pair,  55c ;  tur¬ 
keys,  live,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  butter,  lb.,  60 
to  65c ;  eggs,  crate,  $15  to  $19 ;  retail, 
50  to  55c ;  ducks  eggs,  doz.,  75c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  cabbage,  doz?  heads,  30  to 
50c;  100  heads,  $2  to  $3;  Savoy,  100 
heads,  $4  to  $5 ;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to  75c ; 
celery,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c ;  honey,  qt., 
75c ;  cap,  25c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ; 
onions,  bu.,  75  to  90c :  potatoes,  bu.,  60c 
to  $1.50 ;  spinach,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  endive,  doz.,  50  to 
75c:  lettuce,  head,  5c;  crate,  50  to  75c; 
squash,  lb.,  4  to  6c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $10 
to  $14;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb..  15  to  17c; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  15  to  20c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt.,  50  to  60c; 
bu.,  80  to  $1 :  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  35  to 
50c ;  100  heads,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  red.  crate, 
50  to  60c ;  carrots,  bskt.,  40  to  50e ;  bu., 
75  to  85c ;  celery  knobs,  doz.,  40  to  60c ; 
kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  lettuce,  curly,  doz. 
heads,  25  to  30c;  onions,  yellow,  bu., 
80c  to  $1 ;  parsnips,  bskt.,  50  to  60c ; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  pumpkins,  doz.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c :  ro- 
maine,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to  40c ;  squash, 
Hubbard,  lb..  3  to  5c;  tomatoes,  h.  h., 
lb.,  25  to  30c ;  turnips,  per  bskt.,  35  to 
40c ;  turnips,  bu.,  60  to  75e. 

Beans. — Annexed  quotations  are  the 
ruing  prices  per  100  pounds  paid  to 
growers  for  hand-picked  1927  crop :  white 
marrow  $7 ;  red  kidney,  $7 :  white  kidney, 
$8 ;  yellow  eye,  _$6.50 ;  pea  beans,  $5 ; 
medium  beans.  $5. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1  to  $2 ;  Fall 
Pippin,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Greening,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2:  Hubbardston,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  King,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  McIntosh, 
bu..  $2.50  to  $3.50  ;  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  Snow, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  Tollman  Sweet,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  Wagner,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
28c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  light, 
lb.,  25  to  28c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  25c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
45  to  55c ;  small  lots,  55  to  60c ;  pul¬ 
lets,  doz.,  cases,  40  to  45c ;  doz.,  50c ;  but¬ 
ter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  un¬ 
salted,  lb..  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  ib.  jars.  23  to  25c;  qt.  jars,  60 
to  65c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  buckwheat 
honey,  5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey, 
24  sec.  case,  $4.50  to  $5;  buckwheat, 
fancy,  $3.50  to  $4;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25'  to  $2.35. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Row  Furs.  —  The  following  are  ruling 
prices  paid  per  pelt  by  dealers  to  trap¬ 
pers :  Skunk,  prime  No.  1,  $3  to  $3.25; 
prime  No.  2,  $2  to  $2.25;  prime  No.  3, 
$1.35  to  $1.50;  prime  No.  4,  80c  to  $1; 


raccoon,  large.  No.  1,  $7.50  to  $9  ;  medium 
No.  1,  $5.50  to  $6.50 ;  small  No.  1,  $3.50 
to  $4.50 ;  mink,  dark,  large  No.  1,  $12 
to  $13;  dark,  medium  No.  1,  $8  to  $9; 
dark,  small  No.  1,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  as  to  size, 
No.  2,  $3  to  $7 ;  muskrat.  Fall,  large, 
$1.85 ;  Fall,  medium,  $1.40 ;  red  fox, 
large  No.  1,  $16  to  $18 ;  medium  No.  1, 
$12  to  $13;  small  No.  1,  $8  to  $9;  No. 
2,  $4  to  $8;  weasel,  white,  as  to  size, 
25c  to  $2 ;  brown,  as  to  size,  10c  to  $1.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  market  shows  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  almost  everything  and  price 
changes  are  few.  Poultry  demand  is  ac¬ 
tive. 

Butter.  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  prints,  53  to  57c ;  tubs, 
46  to  51c ;  dairy,  43  to  44c ;  storage,  42 
to  47c.  Cheese,  firm ;  daisies,  new  flats, 
28  to  29c ;  longhorn,  29  to  30c ;  limburger, 
31  to  32c ;  brick,  block  Swiss,  32  to  33c. 
Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  49  to  50c; 
grade  A,  40  to  47c;  grade  B,  35  to  38c ; 
grade  C,  30  to  34c ;  unclassified,  25  to 
43c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  27  to 
32c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  21c ;  chickens, 
23  to  37 c ;  ducks,  32  to  35c ;  geese,  27  to 
31c;  turkeys,  50  to  53c.  Live  poultry, 
steady ;  fowls.  19  to  26c ;  springers,  24 
to  27c;  old  roosters,  18  to  19c,;  ducks,  24 
to  26c :  geese,  24  to  26c ;  turkeys,  36  to 
49c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady ; 
Hubbardson.  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Baid- 
win,  $1.50  to  $2;  King,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
Wealthy,  $1.65  to  $2;  Northern  Spy, 
$1.75  to  $2.50 ;  Greening,  $2  to  $2.40 ; 
McIntosh,  Snow,  $2.25  to  $3;  Spitzen- 
berg,  $2  to  $3.75 ;  Jonathan,  western,  box, 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  Rome  Beauty,  $2.75  to 
$3.25 ;  Delicious,  $3  to  $4.75.  Potatoes, 
steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.35 ; 
150-lb.  bag,  $3.25  to  $3.35;  sweets,  Va., 
bbl.,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25- 
lb.  box,  $5  to  $5.75 ;  grapes,  Cal.  Em¬ 
peror,  lug,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  Almerias,  keg, 
$7.50  to  $8 ;  oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $4.50  to 
$7.50;  Fla.,  $4  to  $6.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beaus,  slow;  pea, 
ewt.,  $6  to  $7 ;  medium,  $7  to  $7.50 ;  mar¬ 
row.  $7.50  to  $9 ;  red  or  white  kidney, 
$10  to  $11.  Onions,  slow ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  100-lb.  sack,  $1.60 
to  $1.75 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  Fla.,  hamper,  $2 
to  $3.75  ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  23c  ; 
cabbage,  bu..  25  to  40c ;  carrots,  bu., 
65c  to  $1.25 ;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $2 
to  $2.40 ;  celery,  doz.,  60  to  80c ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  Fla.,  crate,  $6  to  $7 ;  horseradish, 
bbl.,  $11  to  $12 ;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt,  $1.40 
to  $1.60 :  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  75c ; 
parsley,  doz.,  40  to  65c;  parsnips,  doz. 
bchs,  50  to  65c ;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $2;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
30e;  spinach,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.50;  squash, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1.25 ;  tomatoes,  Fla.,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  turnips,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  watercress,  doz.,  30  to  35c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  21c;  dark,  10  to  13c.  Maple 
syrup,  firm;  fancy,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25;  com¬ 
mon,  $1.60  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $16  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $11  to  $15 ; 
oat  ffiraw,  $10  to  $12 ;  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  $37;  standard  middlings,  $36.50;  red- 
dog,  $43 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent, 
protein,  $45.75 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $47 ; 
hominy,  $42 ;  gluten  feed,  $41.10 ;  oat 
feed,  $18.75.  c.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

MILK 

December  29,  1927. 

January  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.03%.  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2,281/2  ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6i/2c  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  classes  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers ;  Class  1,  $3.27 ; 
Class  2.  $2.20;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy 

. $0.52  (4  @$0 

.53 

Extra,  92  scon 

.52 

Firsts,  SS'to  91 

score.  .43  (a 

.51 

Seconds,  84  to 

87  score  .40%  @ 

.42 

Lower  grades  . 

. 39%@ 

.40 

Ladles  . 

.39 

Packing  stock  .  . 

. 33  %@ 

.35 

Centralized  . 

. 40  Cu 

•4  7  1  -z 

Renovated  . 

. 40  (a 

•40  >4 

Sweet,  fancy  .  . . 

. 54  @ 

.54% 

Extra  . 

. 53  (a 

.53% 

Firsts  . 

. 44  KCa 

.52 

Seconds  . 

. 43  @ 

CHEESE 

.44 

State,  flats,  held, 

fancy.  $0.29  @$0.29*4 

Wisconsin,  held 

. 28  %@ 

.29 

Daisies,  fresh  . . , 

.28% 

Firtsts . 43 

Pullets  . 34 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 50 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Storage,  extra  fancy  . . 

Extra  firsts  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 30 

Under  grades . 28 

Shell  treated  . 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.18 @$0.25 

Chickens  . 20  @  .30 


EGGS 

Market  weaker  all  around.  Receipts 
are  not  excessively  large,  but  many  buyers 
had  stocked  up  heavily  for  the  holidays 
and  are  not  now  in  the 
Nearby,  fancy,  white  . . 

Average  extras  . 

Extra  firsts  . 


.43 

@ 

.46 

.34 

@ 

.45 

.46 

@ 

.53 

.50 

@ 

@ 

.51 

.47 

.49 

.30 

(a 

.45 

.34%  @ 

.35% 

.33%  @ 

.34 

.31  %@ 

.32% 

.30 

@ 

.31 

.28 

@ 

.29% 

.33 

@ 

.43 

Roosters  . . 

.14 

Ducks  . 

.32 

Geese . 

.27 

Tame  rabbits  . 

.32 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb. 

. $0.33  @$0.35 

Fair  to  good  . ,  . . 

. 22  @ 

.30 

Roosters  . 

•  ••«••••  .10  @ 

.22 

Fowls  . 

.30 

Ducks  . 

.29 

Geese  . 

.30 

Turkeys — Dry 

State-Pa.,  toms  . 

. 44  @ 

.46 

Hens  . . 

. 43  @ 

.45 

Md.,  toms  . 

.46 

Hens  . 

. 43  @ 

.45 

Va..  toms  . . 

.44 

Hens  . 

.43 

Md.-Va..  fair  . 

Young,  poor  .  . . . 

. 25  @ 

.30 

Old  toms  ....... 

.32 

Old  liens  . 

.36 

No'wn.  toms  .... 

.42 

Hens  . 

. 39  @ 

40 

Wn„  toms  . 

.41 

Hens  . 

«••••»•«  .38  (fi ! 

.39 

Fair  to  good  . . . . 

.37 

So’wn,  toms . 

.40 

Hens  . 

.38 

Texas,  toms  . 

.39 

Hens  . 

.37 

Fair  to  good . . . . 

. 31  @ 

.35 

Poor  . 

.30 

Wn„  old  toms . 

.32 

Old  hens  . 

.36 

Squabs,  white,  lb. 

. 70  @ 

.85 

Dark,  doz . 

3.50 

2.00 


Culls  . 1.50@ 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $14.00@  16.25 

Bulls  .  7.75@  8.60 

Cows  .  4.00 @  6.25 

Calves,  best  . 14.50@17.50 

Culls  .  9.00@12.00 

Sheep  .  5.50 @  6.50 

Lambs  . 14.00@15.00 

Hogs,  130  to  225  lbs . 9.75@10.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.20 @$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 15 @  .19 

Culls  . 10  @  .14 

Roasting  pigs,  18  to  10  lbs.  .  .20 @  .30 

Lambs,  h.h.,  head  .  6.00@12.00 

DRESSED  RARBITS 

Cottontail,  pair  . $0.30@$0.60 

Jacks,  pair . 50 @  .90 

Tame,  lb . 20@  .25 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $2.00@$3.50 

Maine,  150  lbs . 2.60@  3.10 

Bulk,  180  lbs . .  3.25 @  3.65 


Florida,  bbl 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  Texas,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Bulk,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  rough,  crate  .  . .  . 


4.00  @  6.50 
6.00  @13.00 
.  1.00@  2.50 

,$1.25@$2.75 
.  .13  @  .25 
.  .60  @  1.00 

.  13.00  @14.00 
.75@  1.25 
.  2.00  (a 
.75@ 


3.00 

2.00 

2.25 

3.25 
3.25 
9.50 


Dandelions,  Texas,  bu . 2.00 @ 

Eggplants,  bu . 75 @ 

Escarol,  bu .  2.00@ 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 6.00 @ 

Horseradish,  bbl . 6.50@14.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.00@  1.50 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.50@  4.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.00 @ 

Mushrooms,  fib . 20@ 

Onions,  Eastern,  100  lbs.  .  . .  1.25@ 
Western,  yellow,  100  lbs..  2.00@ 


>.00  @ 


bbl. 


1.00(b 
4.50@ 
1.00  @ 
2.25  @ 
.75  @ 
3.75  @ 
1.00  @ 
2.00  @ 
1.65  (a 
.50  @ 
2.50  @ 


3.25 
.40 

2.00 

2.85 

8.00 

1.25 
5.00 

2.50 
3.00 
1.25 
4.00 
5.00 
5.00 
1.75 
1.00 

3.50 


ma  rket. 

No.  2 . 

$0.54 

(a  $0 

.55 

No.  3 . 

.51 

(a 

.53 

Clover  mixed 

.47 

<fl 

.50 

Straw,  rye  . . . . 

Parsley,  bbl. 

Parsnips,  bbl.  . . . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Romaine,  bu.  . . . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  Hubbard, 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  0-bskt.  crate 
Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl. 

White,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs.  . 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.00@$3.50 

Bbl .  3.00@11.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box . 4.50@11.50 

Cherries,  Argentine,  10-lb.  bx.  3.00 @  4.00 

Pears,  bu.  bskt . 50 @ 

Crabapples,  bu . 1.00@ 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 1.25 @ 

Kuinquats,  qt . 12@ 

Oranges,  Fla.,  box  .  3.60@ 

Cal .  3.55  @ 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $20.00@21.00 

.  17.00@19.00 

.  14.00@16.00 

.  16.00  @20.00 

.  22.00@23.00 


3.00 

3.00 

1.35 

.15 

8.20 

7.55 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Construction  of  Dam 

We  have  a  stream  running  through  our 
farm,  about  400  ft.  from  buildings.  We 
were  thinking  about  using  this  stream  to 
run  an  electric  generator  for  lighting 
purposes.  A  breast  could  be  made  about 
8  ft.  high  and  about  60  ft.  wide  across 
creek,  which  would  make  a  good-sized 
dam  for  this  purpose.  We  have  a  plant 
at  present  but  batteries  are  worn  out,  and 
engine  also.  Which  would  be  the  cheaper 
in  the  course  of  years?  Batteries  and 
engine  could  be  bought  for  about  $200. 
What  would  be  approximate  cost  to  con¬ 
struct  a  breast  as  mentioned  above  and 
how  thick  should  it  be?  F.  C.  B. 

Salisbury,  Pa. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  probable 
water  power  that  you  might  have  from 
this  stream,  as  nothing  is  said  about  the 
flow  of  water.  The  height  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  dam  only  is  given.  This  probably 
represents  the  head.  To  secure  the  power 
that  a  stream  is  capable  of  developing 
both  the  head  and  the  quantity  of  water 


rise  any  higher  than  at  present  in  the 
well.  There  is  a  possibility  of  striking 
an  artesian  flow  when  the  layer  of  hard- 
pan  in  which  your  well  now  terminates  is 
punctured.  This  possibility  is  vei*y  re¬ 
mote,  however,  and  unless  there  are  other 
flowing  wells  in  the  vicinity  no  hope 
should  be  placed  in  this  possibility. 

The  chance  of  locating  a  well  with  a 
forked  twig  is  in  dispute.  This  method 
has  its  champions  who  swear  by  it,  and 
as  many  more  who  x-idicule  the  idea.  The 
writer  has  seen  a  forked  branch  turn  in 
the  hands  of  others,  but  never  succeeded 
in  getting  a  branch  to  turn  in  his  own. 
It  seems  probable  that  a  person  in  whose 
hands  the  twig  turns  is  peculiarly  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  presence  of  underground  wa¬ 
ter,  and  unconsciously  makes  some  move¬ 
ment  that  causes  the  turning  of  the 
forked  twig.  The  virtue  is  in  the  per¬ 
son  rather  than  in  the  wood. 

Pumps  of  the  reciprocating  type  are  a 
great  deal  more  common  than  the  type 
you  refer  to.  Any  pump  will  wear  in 
time  and  require  repairs  and  when  re¬ 
pairs  are  needed  they  are  wanted  at  once. 
This  one  point,  the  ease  and  certainty 


of  getting  repairs  and  service  at  once 
when  needed,  constitutes  an  important 
factor  when  making  a  selection.  Farm¬ 
ers’,'  Bulletin  1448,  “Farmstead  Water 
Supply,”  obtainable  upon  request  from 
your  Congressman  at  Washington,  gives 
very  complete  directions  for  making  a 
cistern  and  filter. 

A  septic  tank  for  a  small  family  should 
be  about  21/4x5x4  ft.  deep  inside  measure¬ 
ments.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  has  an  excellent  bulletin  on  “Sewage 
Disposal”  which  they  will  gladly  send  up¬ 
on  request.  This  gives  detailed  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  installation  of  a  septic  tank 
and  would  be  a  great  help  to  you. 

_  E.  IT.  S. 


Pulley  Size  for  Saw 

I  have  an  electric  motor,  induction 
type,  60  cycle,  110  volts.  The  pulley  is 
small,  in.  round  belt.  I  wish  to  use 
this  motor  to  run  a  6-in.  circular  saw, 
2-in.  pulley.  What  size  pulley  do  I  want 
on  the  motor  to  run  the  saw  at  the  re¬ 
quired  x-e volutions?  j.  a.  d. 

Vermont. 

The  standard  rim  speed  of  a  circular 
saw  is  10,000  ft.  per  minute.  This  speed 
is  not  always  maintained,  however,  many 
saws  running  at  a  lower  rate  of  speed. 
To  attain  this  rim  speed  a  6-in.  saw 
would  have  to  run  a  little  faster  than 
6,300  R.P.M. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  motor  as  small  as 


yours  seems  to  be  from  the  description 
could  carry  this  saw  at  this  speed,  possi¬ 
bly  it  is  too  small  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose  at  all.  It  should  be  at  least 

H  IBP. 

Neither  is  the  speed  of  your  motor 
known,  but  assuming  a  speed  of  1,750 
R.P.M.  under  load,  a  6-in.  pulley  on  the 
motor  belted  to  the  2-in.  saw  pulley  would 
give  you  a  speed  of  5,250  R.P.M.  This 
three  to  one  ratio-  seems  to  be  about  the 
way  these  little  machines  are  belted. 
Genei’ally,  howevei*,  the  pulley  on  the  saw 
mandrel  is  smaller  than  the  one  men¬ 
tioned.  With  a  1%-in.  pulley  on  the  saw 
mandrel,  a  4%-in.  pulley  on  the  motor 
would  give  the  same  speed.  E.  h.  s. 


Construction  of  Jig-saw 

In  setting  a  jig  saw,  what  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  position  of  the  back  bearings  from 
the  center  line,  -so  the  saw  will  go  the 
nearest  to  a  straight  line?  The  crank 
has  a  sweep  of  3  in.  f.  h. 

West  Granby,  Conn. 

The  best  ai'rangement  for  a  jig-saw  is 
where  the  saw  is  attached  to  a  guide  that 
works  in  a  slide  supported  by  a  post  from 
the  ceiling.  The  saw  is  pulled  down  by 
the  connecting  rod  and  pulled  back  by  a 
spring.  This  causes  the  saw  to  work  in 
a  straight  line  and  also  permits  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  any  size  material  on  the  saw 
table.  b.  h.  s. 


flowing  in  a  given  unit  of  time  must  be 
known. 

Neither  can  intelligent  directions  for 
the  construction  of  a  dam  be  given  from 
a  distance.  Every  dam  of  any  size  is  a 
problem  by  itself,  and  should  be  designed 
by  a  competent  resident  engineer.  The 
character  of  the  stream  bed  and  the  rock 
or  soil  strata  beneath  it,  and  the  /char¬ 
acter  of  stream  flow,  whether  uniform  or 
subject  to  extreme  high  water  in  the 
Spring,  with  ice  running,  are  all  factors 
to  be  considered. 


Crop*}  Bigger  C, 


My  SUPERIOR 


Better  a 


raps 


Probably  the  cheapest  dam  that  you 
can  build  will  be  an  earth  dam  with  a 
concrete  core,  provided  conditions  permit 


BLACK  HAWK  SPREADER 


its  use.  With  a  dam  of  this  kind  a 
spillway  sufficiently  large  to  care  for 
freshet  water  'and  prevent  its  flowing 
over  the  top  must  be  provided,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  a  dam  of  this  kind  would  be 
destroyed  if  water  is  allowed  to  discharge 
over  the  top.  The  cost  of  this  type  of 
dam  is  largely  laboi’,  and  if  done  by 
one’s  own  eqxxipment  the  cost  is  compara¬ 
tively  light.  Howevei’,  there  ip  an  immense 
quantity  of  earth  to  move.  This  earth 
must  be  of  a  kind  that  will  compact 
tightly,  otherwise  seepage  will  result  and 
the  dam  may  fail. 

For  the  pi’esent  the  gasoline  engine 
battery  plant  will  cost  you  the  least. 
Over  a  term  of  years,  however,  the  water 
power  plant  is  likely  to  furnish  current 
at  the  least  cost.  Operating  cost  is  al¬ 
most  nothing  except  for  lubricant,  and  if 
the  dam  is  well  constructed  in  the  first 
place  there  will  be  little  upkeep  on  it. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  write  your 
Congressman  at  Washington  and  request 
Farmers’  Bulletin  on  “Water  Power  from  i 
Small  Streams.”  bobert  h.  smith. 


Paid  for  Itself in  One  Ifear 


Says  Earl  Brown 


SUPERIOR 
Drills,  Cult  ivators, 
Planters,  Etc, 

SUPERIOR  Grain  Drills,  SUPE¬ 
RIOR  Corn  Planters,  SUPERIOR 
Buckeye  Cultivators,  SUPERIOR 
LimeandFertilizer  Broadcast  Sowers 
— implements  known  the  world  over 
for  their  achievements  in  increasing 
crop  yields  and  profits.  All  are  illus¬ 
trated  and  briefly  described  in  “New 
Profits” — an  additional  reason  why 
you  want  the  free  book  shown  below. 
Mail  coupon  for  your  copy  now. 


Impraving  a  Well;  Septic 
Tank 

I  have  a  dug  well  about  18  to  20  ft. 
deep,  built  up  with  glazed  tile  18  in. 
wide,  the  points  cemented.  The  soil  is  a 
clayey  loam.  The  water  would  not  rise 
more  than  about  18  in.  or  2  ft.,  and  after 
a  week’s  pumping  would  be  dry.  I  have 
removed  the  pump  and  tried  to  drill  deep¬ 
er  with  an  auger  or  post-hole  digger  on 
extended  shaft,  but  there  seems  to  be 
a  rock  or  a  lai’ge  stone,  because  the  drill 
does  not  bite,  and  by  hitting  the  bottom 
of  the  well  with  an  ii’on  pipe  I  have  seen 
sparks.  What  can  I  do  to  remove  the 
rock?  Dynamite  would  probably  wreck 
the  whole  well ;  besides  it  is  right  up 
against  the  house.  The  dirt  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  well  has  a  gray  rather  bluish 
color  and  seems  sandy,  but  there  is  no 
stone  in  it?  How  deep  should  I  go  down? 
Will  the  water  rise  high  enough  so  I 
shall  be  able  to  use  an  electric  shallow 
well  pump?  If  I  cannot  use  the  well  al¬ 
ready  dug  how  can  I  find  where  to  be  sure 
to  find  water?  I  have  beard  about  the 
trick  with  a  willow  or  apple  twig,  but 
do  not  believe  in  it.  Wliat  do  you  think 
of  the  turbine  pump?  How  lai’ge  shall 
1  make  the  septic  tank  for  a  family  of 
three?  My  wife  wants  rain  water  for 
clothes  washing  and  other  washing  pur¬ 
poses,  and  I  have  ali-eady  ordered  gut¬ 
ters  for  the  house.  How  shall  I  make  the 
cistern  and  how  can  I  clean  the  water 
befoi’e  pumping  it  up?  What  shall  I 
use  for  straining  it?  o.  c. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

In  l’egai’d  to  the  well  your  best  means 
of  improving  it  would  be  to  secure  a  well¬ 
drilling  outfit  operated  by  an  experienced 
driller,  and  sink  the  well  down  until  per¬ 
manent  water  is  reached.  It  is  very  un¬ 
likely  that  when  water  is  reached  it  will  I 


Boost  YOUR  Crops  and  Profits  with  this  Amazing  New  Spreader .  Saves 
Time ,  Work ,  Money .  Mail  Coupon  for  Valuable  Book  — NOW  FREE. 


THOUSANDS  report” amazing  increases.  Users  Say  It’s  the  Greatest 
1  in  crops  and  profits  after  a  Superior  |  c  .  ...... 

Black  Hawk  Spreader  gets  on  the  job.  Spreader  Oft  the  Market 


manes,  ne  says: 


of  the  rest  and  it's  easy  to  load.  It  spreads  more 
evenly  and  went  farther  on  the  least  horse  power. 
If  anyone  doubts  your  spreader,  tell  him  to  come 
to  me.  I’ll  prove  it’s  the  best  spreader  on  the 
market.” 


L  1  A  Ci  t  ■»  c in  j 


Wherever  you  go— in  every  state — in  every 
.county  where  it  is  used — the  Superior 
Black  Hawk  is  helping  produce  bigger 
crops,  better  crops,  earlier  crops. 

Now  it’s  time  for  you  to  share  in  the 
extra  profits  the  Superior  Black  Hawk 
brings.  Time  to  abandon  old,  slow,  costly, 
laborious  methods.  Time  to  discard 
spreaders  that  have  seen  their  best  days. 
Time  to  own  your  own  Superior  Black 
Hawk.  It  means  money  in  your  pocket. 

Compare  with  Others 

Talk  to  owners.  Compare  the  Superior 
Black  Hawk  with  other  spreaders.  Then 
Superior  Black  Hawk’s  new  improvements 
and  revolutionary  features  will  be  all  the 
more  apparent.  Note  the  way  it’s  built 
for  quick  and  easy  loading — how  auto¬ 
mobile  type  mounting  gives  right  angle 
turning.  And  how  it’s  the  easiest  haul¬ 
ing  spreader  ever  built. 


Raymond  Kadel  says,  “ The  Superior  Black 
Hawk  is  the  best  spreader  on  the  market  for 
light  draft.  One  horse  can  pull  it  and  it’s  the 
most  even  spreader  of  them  all  1”  This  bears 
out  the  verdicts  of  farmers  everywhere.  The 
Superior  Black  Hawk  completely  pulverizes 
every  particle  of  the  manure.  It  spreads  it  over 
the  field  in  a  broad,  smooth  layer.  None  is 
wasted.  No  part  of  the  field  gets  too  much.  No 
part  gets  too  little.  The  manure  is  spread  as 
smooth  and  even  as  a  carpet. 

Get  Your  Money’s  Worth  ! 

Finally,  there’s  long  life— something  to  think 
about  if  you  want  your  money’s  worth.  It 
seems  as  though  there’s  no  wearout  to  Superior 
Black  Hawks.  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons. 
Alemite  lubrication  keeps  all  working  parts  in 
perfect  condition.  All  working  parts  of  the 
beater,  wide  spread  device,  and  power  trans¬ 
mission  are  mounted  at  the  rear  of  the  spreader 
in  a  unit  frame,  with  self-aligning  bearings.  The 
exclusive  Superior  roller  cam  feed  is  the  most 
powerful,  positive  and  simplified  feed  mechanism. 
Few  moving  parts.  All  this  means  a  spreader 
of  the  most  advance  design,  the  highest  quality, 
and  the  most  economical  to  own. 

Carl  W.  Jenny  sums  up  the  whole  proposition. 
After  he  tested  his  Superior  Black  Hawk  in 
competition  with  three  other  well-known 


Don’t  Delay 


See  the  Superior  Black  Hawk  Spreader  at  your 
dealers.  Compare  it  part  by  part  and  point  by 
point  with  other  spreaders.  You’ll  see  why  this 
new  Superior  Black  Hawk  Spreader  leads  the 
field.  Why  it’s  first  choice  of  farmers  who 
are  seeking  ways  to  develop  bigger  crops  and 
bigger  profits. 

The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
531  Monroe  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 

VALUABLE  BOOK 
NOW  FREE ! 

Mail  Cotipon  ! 

Tells  how  to  increase  crop 
yields  and  profits.  Contains 
valuable  information  on  proper 
fertilization.  Illustrated.  A 
book  that's  well  worth  reading. 

And  it’s  free.  The  coupon 
brings  it.  Sign  and  mail  the 
coupon  now. 
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All  Sorts 


The  Tinker  Mowing 
Machine 


More  than  three  score  years  have 
passed  since  Julius  Tinker  worked  from 
break  of  day  well  along  in  the  night  as¬ 
sembling  the  old  Tinker  mowing  machine. 
As  a  boy  he  drove  over  the  hills  and 
down  to  the  Conneaut,  Ohio,  harbor  after 
iron  which  was  drawn  back  to  the  old 
foundry,  and  cast  into  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  mowing  machines.  The  patterns, 
the  lathes,  the  old  cupola  furnace,  are 
still  preserved  as  they  were  in  the  late 
GO's  when  the  manufacture  of  the  mower 
ceased.  The  picture  shows  Julius  Tinker, 


Julius  Tinker,  Aged  78,  and  Ilis  Mow¬ 
ing-machine  Pattern 


aged  78  years,  standing  holding  a  wood¬ 
en  pattern  on  which  was  cast  the  date  of 
the  patent,  Dec.  5,  1S5G.  The  pattern 
held  was  a  part  -of  the  frame.  The  large 
wheel  in  front  of  Mr.  Tinker  is  the  drive- 
wheel  pattern.  This  was  a  one-wheel 
machine,  and  the  “S”  shaped  track  pro¬ 
vided  the  motion.  A  ball  rolled  between 
the  outer  and  inner  rim  of  the  machine, 
and  this  imparted  the  motion  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  bar,  through  a  vibrating  arm.  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Sylvester  Tinker,  brothers,  be¬ 
gan  the  manufacture  of  these  mowers,  of 
drag  saws,  sawmills,  thrashers  of  the  old 
pepper-mill  type,  71  years  ago.  Earlier 
they  built  the  pepper-mill  type  thrasher, 
and  one  still  standing  in  a  corner  of  the 
foundry  was  built  in  1S35,  and  a  straw 
carrier  similar  to  one  in  use  on  the  leg 
carrier  machines  was  introduced,  and  is 
considered  by  the  family  to  antedate  any 
application  of  the  idea.  A  reaping  at¬ 
tachment  was  invented,  but  not  sold  be¬ 
cause  of  conflicting  patents. 

Sylvester  Tinker  handled  the  sales,  and 
during  harvest  would  drive  through  the 
country,  and  whenever  he  came  to  a  field 
where  men  were  mowing  by  hand,  would 
unload  his  machine  from  the  platform 
wagon,  hitch  the  team  of  wiry  bay  geld¬ 
ings  to  it,  drive  into  the  field  without 
saying  a  word,  cut  once  or  twice  around, 
start  to  load  up.  Then  the  farmer  would 
in  most  instances  ask  the  price  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  which  was  $100.  At  a  mowing 
demonstration  at  Andover,  Ohio,  in  1858, 
100  of  these  mowers  were  said  to  have 
been  ordered. 

Every  man  employed  by  William  and 
Sylvester  Tinker  could  build  a  mower, 
starting  with  the  making  of  the  pattern, 
casting  the  iron  and  assembling  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Boys  belonging  to  the  families  did 
the  assembling.  The  machine  when  new 
handled  well  with  a  two-liorse  team,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  successful 
mowers.  w.  J. 

Ohio. 


Truck  for  Chopping  Beets 

This  truck  for  chopping  beets  is  just 
the  thing  for  pushing  into  the  root  cellar, 
and  filling  there.  It  is  convenient  for 
chopping  the  beets  into  pieces  small 
enough  so  that  the  cows  will  not  choke. 
It  can  be  pushed  along  the  feeding  alley, 
too.  An  ordinary  feed  truck  or  silage 
truck  might  make  a  satisfactory  substi¬ 
tute,  but  this  truck  is  so  constructed  that 
when  chopping  beets  with  a  spade  no 
metal  is  likely  to  touch  and  dull  the  sharp 


blade  of  the  spade.  The  end  gate  can 
be  removed  by  lifting  and  the  cut  beets 
shoveled  out.  The  iron  axle  shafts  are 
from  an  old  baby  buggy.  The  wheels  are 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

Wisconsin.  wtarrej*  h.  froelicii. 


Kudzu  in  West  Virginia 

Many  of  us  have  heard  for  years  that 
the  kudzu  vine  was  a  very  valuable  for¬ 
age  plant  as  grown  in  Japan,  also  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Four  years  ago  I  purchased  100  plants 
and  set  out  a  trial  plot  in  a  young  or¬ 
chard  where  the  land  was  fairly  good. 
These  kudzu  plants  received  a  little  cul¬ 
tivation,  about  as  much  as  field  corn 
would  have  had  during  the  first  Summer. 
Also  the  plants  had  a  very  light  applica¬ 
tion  of  stable  manure ;  since  that  time  no 
cai’e  whatever.  Every  season  the  crop 
lias  been  more  and  more  prodigious. 
Weeds  and  grass,  even  bushes  and  briars, 
have  been  completely  smothered  out  and 
the  whole  area  is  now  covered  with  kudzu 
vine,  in  many  places  waist  high. 

It  makes  excellent  green  food  for 
horses,  cattle  or  hogs,  also  hay  of  about 
the  same  quality  as  peavine  or  other  simi¬ 
lar  types  of  hay.  The  picture  gives  some 
slight  idea  of  the  rankness  of  the  growth. 
It  is  nothing  unusual  for  one  of  the  run¬ 


ners  of  the  vine  to  grow  from  40  to  60 
feet  in  a  season. 

The  roots  of  the  vine  need  a  little  pro¬ 
tection  to  carry  them  through  the  Win¬ 
ter.  If  the  Fall  growth  of  the  vine  is 
not  cut  off  or  cropped,  it  will  of  itself 
then  provide  all  the  Winter  protection 
that  is  necessary.  joiin  e.  canixaday. 

Kanawha  Co.,  W.  Ya. 


Uncollectible  Auction  Notes 

The  farmers  stood  crowded  under  um¬ 
brellas  or  in  groups  in  the  nearby  sheds 
or  in  the  open  barn  door.  The  languages 
spoken  would  have  sounded  entirely  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  linguist  traveling  in  eastern 
Europe.  There  is  something  about  farm 
sales  that  brings  men  together  for  the 
society,  for  a  friendly  rivalry  in  buying  a 


needed  tool,  or  a  cow  to  stand  at  the  end 
of  the  row  in  the  barn,  or  another  horse 
to  make  an  extra  team  for  the  boy  or  the 
hired  man  to  use  on  the  harrow.  Many 
of  these  farmers  speaking  strange  tongues 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  moral  obligations 
incurred  at  a  sale.  They  have  come  to 
America  reaching  some  large  center  of 
population.  Work  was  easily  secured,  a 
brother,  a  cousin  or  friend  knew  just 
where  they  could  get  a  job  on  their  ar¬ 
rival.  A  little  money  was  saved ;  a  real 
estate  man  has  sold  these  foreign  farmers 


something  many  cannot  pay  for.  A  few 
rusty  tools,  a  team  of  decrepit  horses,  a 
half  dozen  inferior  cows  may  have  been 
included  in  the  farm  inventory.  “You 
can  pick  up  what  you  want  at  an  auction, 
and  buy  it  at  your  own  price,”  would  be 
the  realtor’s  advice  that  would  stick.  At 
this  sale,  and  at  many  others  I  have 
seen  these  men  grouped  together,  talking 
in  a  confusion  of  tongues.  A  wife  would 
come  with  the  Finnish  husband  to  look 
over  the  dairy  cattle,  for  the  Finnish 
wives  are  real  dairy  women.  In  their 
native  land  they  tend  the  cows ;  they 
groom  them :  they  keep  the  stables  spick 
and  span.  That  is  why  butter  from  the 
Finnish  cooperatives  has  commanded  a 
high  figure  in  European  markets.  The 
accompanying  wife  is  an  evidence  of 
good  credit.  It  is  other  credits  of  which 
I  wish  to  speak. 

The  auctioneer  in  his  long  raincoat, 
standing  on  the  platform  of  the  heavy 
wagon,  and  surrounded  by  the  usual 
small  articles  with  which  the  sale  is 
opened,  made  a  unique  and  original  an¬ 
nouncement.  A  boy  or  young  man  here  or 
there  in  the  crowd  spoke  in  a  strange 
tongue  to  his  father  and  a  few  words 
passed,  regarding  the  announcement  which 
was  a  decided  step  for  a  farm  auctioneer 
to  take.  While  the  auctioneer  was  speak¬ 
ing  I  recalled  the  old  farmer  and  his 
wife,  whose  son  had  died  that  Spring. 
The  grief  and  the  farm  work  had  dis¬ 
heartened  them.  They  held  an  auction. 
The  notes  were  taken  to  the  bank.  This 


note  was  passed  back  as  not  worth  the 
paper  it  was  written  on.  Only  one-third 
the  amount  of  the  sale  couhl  be  raised 
on  these  notes,  and  a  financial  disappoint¬ 
ment,  in  addition  to  other  grief,  bore 
down  on  the  old  couple. 

To  return  to  the  opening  words  of 
the  auctioneer :  “The  man  wdio  buys  an 
article  at  this  sale,  and  who  cannot  give 
proper  security  when  settling  with  the 
clerk,  will  find  henceforth  at  future  auc¬ 
tions  that  I  will  refuse  to  accept  any  bid 
made  by  him.  The  total  figures  of  to¬ 
day's  sales  may  be  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  less  than  had  I  not  made  this 
announcement.  Yet  I  intend  that  all 
paper  will  be  collectible.”  The  auctioneer 
further  justified  his  attitude  by  referring 
to  a  sale  in  the  community  in  which  of 


the  total  amount  of  $1,800,  nearly  $1,000 
worth  of  stock  and  equipment  was  bid 
off  by  a  group  from  a  distant  township 
who  came  in  a  body,  and  felt  that  all 
that  was  necessary  was  to  sign  their 
names  to  a  piece  of  paper,  then  “let  the 
farmer  holler.”  It  was  necessary  to 
employ  an  officer  to  get  back  horses, 
cattle  and  other  articles.  One  fellow 
represented  that  he  owned  a  valuable 
150-acre  farm.  He  bought  a  car,  tractor 
and  other  articles.  Before  the  sale  was 
over  he  loaded  his  minor  purchases,  in¬ 


cluding  the  tractor  pulley,  into  the  car 
and  left  the  sale.  On  investigation  the 
following  day,  it  was  learned  that  the 
mortgage  against  him  was  greater  than 
he  could  be  inventoried.  With  a  shift¬ 
ing  population,  the  clerk  cannot  keep 
accurate  information  as  to  the  credits. 
This  sale  left  the  farmer  in  a  peculiar 
predicament.  He  had  to  go  more  than  a 
dozen  miles  and  pay  an  officer  to  accom¬ 
pany  him.  The  hay  was  sold  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  ;  the  oats  in  the  bin  were  satisfac¬ 
torily  settled  for.  The  cash  receipts  of 
this  sale  just  about  covered  cost  of 
advertising  and  expeuses. 

A  farmer  was  telling  me  the  results  of 
his  sale.  He  had  planned  that  the  notes 
would  come  due  the  latter  part  of  De¬ 
cember.  The  paper  figured  up  over 
$1,200.  The  farmer  anticipated  that  some 
of  this  would  come  in  in  order  that  he 
might  pay  his  taxes  in  January.  Less 
than  $100  was  paid  at  the  time.  He 
tells  me  the  chances  are  that  he  will  be 
forced  to  carry  the  paper  for  several 
years.  He  felt  that  he  was  much  at  fault 
in  not  insisting  on  chattel  mortgages,  t 
know  of  another  sale  which  occurred  at 
the  height  of  inflation  following  the  war. 
Machinery  and  stock  went  at  startling 
figures.  When  the  notes  were  due,  de¬ 
flation  was  well  at  its  height.  Each 
farmer  saw  how  reckless  he  was  in  buy¬ 
ing,  and  this  may  have  heightened  the 
indifference  in  paying  up  notes,  for  half 
are  still  unpaid. 

The  writer  can  positively  point  out  one 
farmer  who  has  been  financially  ruined  by 
auctions.  lie  bought  wisely  and  cheaply 
at  farm  sales.  He  paid  his  notes.  Each 
year  he  held  a  public  sale.  Ilis  notes 
came  in  slowly  or  not  at  all.  This,  cou¬ 
pled  with  sickness  and  death  in  the  fam¬ 
ily,  has  driven  him  from  the  farm  on 
which  the  original  indebtedness  was  small. 

The  farmer  should  realize  that  he  must 
be  as  insistent  about  the  paper  that  he 
takes,  as  is  a  banker.  The  long,  years 
of  work,  the  anxiety  in  paying  for  the 
binder  or  the  tractor,  the  rearing  of  the 
team  from  the  time  they  were  colts,  the 
careful  selection  of  farm  tools,  gathered 
during  a  generation,  all  requires  patience, 
time,  and  business  acumen.  The  auc¬ 
tioneer  who  is  out  for  his  commission 
only  can  do  the  farmer  more  harm  than 
good.  It  would  be  far  better  for  the 
farmer  to  have  a  sale  amounting  to 
$1,000  and  be  disappointed  over  the  totals, 
than  to  have  a  $2,000  auction  and  be 
disappointed  over  the  collections. 

The  ideal  arrangement,  and  I  believe 
it  is  not  duplicated  anywhere  in  the 
country,  is  one  in  Ohio,  in  which  two  men, 
relatives,  act  as  clerks  at  auctions  for 
miles  round  about.  They  take  only  paper 
that  they  are  willing  to  buy  at  the  close 
of  the  sale  at  a  10  per  cent  reduction. 
These  men,  through  long  dealing,  knbw 
the  financial  condition  of  farmers  for 
miles  round  about.  They  claim  and  have 
the  right  to  insist  on  proper  paper.  They 
are  performing  a  distinct  service  to  the 
widow  who  must  sell  to  settle  the  estate, 
the  farmer  whom  age  is  forcing  out  of 
active  management  of  the  farm,  or  the 
orphan  who  needs  true  financial  guid¬ 
ance.  I  personally  know  that  these  men 
have  done  all  these  things,  and  they  are 
worthy  of  their  hire.  There  is  no  reason 
why  an  auctioneer  should  not  know  the 
financial  standing  of  every  buyer  at  his 
sales,  and  there  is  positively  no  reason 
why  an  auctioneer  should  not  keep  in 
touch  with  his  clerks,  and  with  farmers 
of  the  years  past  so  as  to  check  up  on 
credit  past  due  and  worthless  paper. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  auctioneer 
should  hang  on  and  on  for  that  dollar, 
and  sell  to  an  irresponsible  buyer,  when 
the  young  man  at  the  other  side  of  the 
crowd  can  give  proper  security  and  will 
pay.  The  best  friend  a  buyer  has  is  the 
man  who  insists  on  just  and  full  pay¬ 
ment.  The  best  auctioneer  and  clerk  the 
farmer  can  have  are  those  who  insist 
from  relative,  friend  and  neighbor  ade¬ 
quate  recompense  for  the  years  of  labor 
the  farmer  has  invested. 

There  have  been  too  many  dollars  lost 
in  bad  paper,  particularly  in  the  last  few 
years,  for  such  conditions  to  pass  by  un¬ 
noticed.  The  farmer  should  make  his 
terms  clear  in  his  advertising;  he  should 
insist  that  his  auctioneer  make  the  terms 
absolutely  plain  in  his  opening  remarks, 
and  he  should  make  the  clerk  feel  that 
it  is  not  worthless  paper  that  is  being 
sought,  but  cash  or  its  equivalent,  w.  J. 
Ohio, 


Handy  Beet  Cart 


How  Kudzu  Acfs  in  West  Virginia 
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like 
walking 

•  •up 

•  •  • stairs 

JUST  that  easy  and  safe  is 
the  patented  Unadilla 
Ladder.  The  door  fasteners 
form  'a  wide,  safe  ladder, 
directly  under  the  door 
opening. 

Doors  open  automatic¬ 
ally  when  the  fasteners  are 
raised.  They  do  not  freeze 
in  or  stick  and  are  air  and 
water  tight  and  frost  repel¬ 
ling.  Hoopsareeasilyadjust- 
ed  from  the  safety  ladder. 

For  old  reliable  quality, 
real  labor  saving  and  safety 
features,  you  can’t  beat  the 
Unadilla.  Write  Today  for 
big  illustrated  catalog. 

Cash  Discount.  Time  pay¬ 
ments  if  wanted.  Ask  for 
information  on  Unadilla 
Tubs,  Tanks  and  Vats. 

Unadilla  Silo  Company 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


■Ch 


LJ 
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UNADILLA 
SILOS 
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DAIRY  FEED 


ARCADY  “Sweet  Sixteen”dairy 
l\  feed  has,  for  many  years, 
been  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular,  moderate-priced  dairy  feeds 
and  is  used  profitably  in  large 
quantities  in  the  leading  dairy 
sections  of  America.  Ask  your 
dealer — if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  today  for  FREE  Arcady 
“Sweet  Sixteen”  Dairy  Feed  book¬ 
let,  dealer’s  name,  etc.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  _  Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co., 
Dtpt.  60,  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


FREE 


WRITE  TODAY  for 
FREE  ARCADY 
DAIRY  BOOKLET 


Sold  at  all  Refuse 

Drug  Stores  ^ — -  Substitutes 

Used  the  toorld  over  for  generations 
E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  3. 
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Books  for  Children 

Attractive  Cloth  Binding,  Beautiful  Il¬ 
lustrations,  Splendid  Holiday  Gifts, 

75  cents 

Little  Beth  Buttercup  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Sally  Sunflower  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Topsy  Thistle  and  Her  Friends 
Panoramas  With  Movable  Pictures.  A 
Wonderful  and  Attractive  Novelty  for 
Children,  75  cents  each 
Noah’s  Ark  Panorama 
Toy  Town  Panorama 
Nursery  Rhyme  Panorama 
Meadow  Sweet  Farm  Panorama 
Zoo  Panorama 

Alice  in  Wonderland  Panorama 
Days  in  Catland  Panorama 
Express  Train  Panorama 
With  Father  Tuck  in  Fairyland  Panorama 
Little  Songs  of  Long  Ago — Our  Old  Nur- 
scry  Rhymes — Beautifully  Bound,  $3 
FOR  SALE  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimii 


Ration  for  Growing  Pigs 

What  feed  must  I  use  to  get  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  pigs  eight  weeks  old? 
Corn  is  selling  at  $1.25  per  bu.,  oats  70c, 
buckwheat  shorts  $2  per  100  lbs.  This 
is. supposed  to  contain  18  per  cent  pro- 

i'ein'  ^  £an  a  ready-mixed  feed  for 
hogs  at  $00  per  ton,  containing  14  per 
cent  protein.  I  have  my  own  chopper 
and  power.  Will  have  no  milk  for  pigs, 
which  do  you  think  is  the  cheapest  feed 
to  use  to  get  the  best  results  in  the  short¬ 
est  time?  E  B 

A  satisfactory  ration  for  growing  pigs 
would  be  60  per  cent  corn,  30  per  cent 
shorts  and  10  per  cent  tankage  plus  a 
mineral  mixture.  Then  as  the  pigs  ap¬ 
proach  fattening  time  gradually  increase 
the  corn  and  decrease  the  shorts  until 
at  about  the  time  they  are  to  be  killed 
they  are  getting  about  90  per  cent  corn 
and  10  per  cent  tankage.  j.  w.  B. 


New  Jersey  Tuberculin  Test 
Law 

The  following  act,  approved  March  28, 
1927,  becomes  effective  January  1,  1928: 

1.  No  person  shall  purchase,  distribute 
or  sell,  or  have  in  his  possession  with  in- 
jent  to  distribute,  in  11  or  give  away,  for 
human  consumption,  any  milk  or  cream 
which  has  not  been  pasteurized  excepting 
milk  or  cream  which  has  been  produced  by 
cowts  which  Lave  successfully  passed  a  tu¬ 
berculin  test  within  one  year  of  sale  of 
such  milk  or  cream;  provided,  however, 
that  is  shall  not  be  unlawful  to  sell  or  de- 
liyer  milk  or  cream  produced  by  cows 
which  have  not  passed  a  tuberculin  test  to 
a  person  or  firm  licensed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sej  to  pasteurize  milk  or  cream ;  and  pro- 
i  ided,  that  it  shall  not  be  unlawful  to  sell 
or  deliver  milk  or  cream  produced  by  cows 
which  have  not  passed  a  tuberculin  test 
it  an  application  for  an  initial  test  of 
such  cows  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  of  the  State  of  Now  Jersey  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  on 
file  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2.  In  the  case  of  milk  or  cream  which 
is  produced  in  States  other  than  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  which  is  shipped -into  this  State 
for  distribution  and  sale,  all  such  milk 
or  cream  shall  be  pasteurized  before  being 
offered  for  sale,  distributed  or  sold,  or 
given  away  for  human  consumption,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  produced  by  cows  which  have 
successfuly  passed  a  tuberculin  test  with¬ 
in  one  year,  made  by  a  licensed  veterin¬ 
arian  of  the  State  where  the  cows  are 
maintained. 

3.  All  containers  in  which  pasteurized 
milk  or  cream  is  shipped,  distributed, 
sold  or  given  away  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  shall  be  plainly  marked  with  the 
words  “pasteurized  milk”  or  “pasteurized 
cream,”  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  tags, 
caps  or  labels.  All  containers  in  which 
milk  or  cream  from  tuberculin  tested 
cows,  excepting  certified  milk,  is  shipped, 
distributed  or  sold  shall  be  plainly  marked 
with  the  words  “raw  milk  produced  by 
tuberculin  tested  cows,”  or  “raw  cream 
produced  by  tuberculin  tested  cows,”  as 
the  case  may  be,  upon  the  tags,  caps  or 
labels. 

4.  A.11  tuberculin  tests  of  cattle  produc¬ 
ing  milk  or  cream  which  is  sold  as  “raw 
milk  produced  by  tuberculin  tested  cows,” 
or  “raw  cream  produced  by  tuberculin 
tested  cows,”  shall  be  made  by  veterin¬ 
arians  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
or  by  licensed  veterinarians.  A  complete 
record  of  the  last  tuberculin  test  of  each 
animal  shall  be  kept  on  file  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  where  the  cattle  are  maintained.  Such 
l’eeords  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by 
State  or  local  officials  authorized  to  make 
dairy  inspections. 

5.  All  cattle  which  have  reacted  to  the 
tuberculin  test  as  which  are  affected  with 
any  disease  or  condition  which  may  render 
the  milk  injurious  to  health  or  abnormal 
in  composition  shall  be  separated  from  the 
dairy  herd,  and  no  milk  from  such  cattle 
shall  be  .sold,  offered  for  sale  or  dis¬ 
tributed  or  given  away  for  human  con¬ 
sumption. 

6.  No  cow  shall  be  admitted  to  a  herd 
producing  milk  intended  for  sale  or  dis¬ 
tribution  as  “raw  milk”  unless  it  has 
successfully  passed  a  tuberculin  test  with¬ 
in  a  period  of  one  year  of  the  sale  of  the 
milk. 

7.  Every  person  who  shall  violate  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  $25  for  the  first  offense 
and  to  a  penalty  of  $50  for  the  second 
and  each  subsequent  offense.  Payment 
of  a  penalty  for  any  alleged  violation  of 
this  act,  either  before  or  after  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  proceedings  for  the  collection 
thereof,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this  act, 
be  deemed  equivalent  to  a  conviction  of 
the  violation  for  which  such  penalty  was 
claimed. 

8.  This  act  shall  be  enforced  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  by  the  local  board  of  health  of 
any  municipality  in  this  State,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  act  to  which  this  act 
is  a  supplement,  and  all  penalties  incurred 
under  this  act  shall  be  sued  for  and  re¬ 
covered  by  and  in  the  name  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  or  by  and.  in  the  name  of  any 
hoard  of  health  of  any  municipality  in 
this  State,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  a 
supplement. 


Non-Clog 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Cut  Your  Silo-Filling  Cost 

FILLED  my  silo  without  a  hitch 
of  any  kind” — that  is  the  almost 
universal  report  of  Papec  users. 
No  pipe-clogging,  no  expensive  de¬ 
lays  or  “hitches.”  Over  50,000 
customers  can  testify  to  the  Papec’s 
rapid,  dependable,  trouble-free 
performance.  It  isn’t  due  to  any 
ONE  feature — it’s  a  27-year  blend¬ 
ing  of  perfect  self-feeding,  powerful 
blowing,  uniform  quality,  slow 
speed,  light  running  features  that 
spell  SATISFACTION. 

The  Papec,  in  actual  farm  practice,  is  still 
the  lightest  running  cutter  made.  It  runs  at 
slowest  speed  for  non-dog  elevation.  Hence, 
it  is  especially  adapted  for  use  with  small 
power  electric  motors.  Even  the  powerful 
No.  127  runs  with  Fordson  or  similar  power. 
Papec  up-keep  is  very  low.  One  farmer 
writes.  Have  used  Papec  for  13  years  and 
nave  never  spent  one  cent  for  repairs.” 


Hammer-Type 

Feed  Grinders 

Hammer  Out  More  and  Better  Feed 

KEEP  your  tractor  busy  earning 
winter  profits — with  this 
AMAZING  new  Papec  Grinder. 
It  will  pay  for  itself — will  save  you 
money — will  grind  your  own  feed 
(grains  or  roughage,  any  kind) 
BETTER  and  FASTER  and 
CHEAPER  than  you  can  get  else¬ 
where. 

“Rapidly  paying  for  itself  Thurs¬ 
days  on  custom  work  for  neigh¬ 
bors,”  writes  one.  Customers  say 
its  performance  exceeds  all  claims. 
“Capacity  away  beyond  expecta¬ 
tions.”  “Handles  cracked  corn, 
soybean  hay,  clover  and  alfalfa 
hay,  sheaf  oats,  corn  stalks,  etc.” 
“A  great  machine  as  to  price,  ca¬ 
pacity,  power  and  fine  grinding.” 
Sure  death  tc 
corn  borers. 


Send  for  1928  Papec  Catalog.  Tells  how  to  cut 
°ip  l  cost.  Ask  for  G rinder  Folder 
ZVo.  28  telling  how  to  reduce  your  feeding 
cost  by  grinding  both  grains  and  roughage 
. at  home.  No  obligation.  Send  today. 

A  postal  will  do. 


>  Papec  Machine  Co. 

110  Main  St. 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality 


ENGINES 


Send  for 

my  new  chart^B 
- “How  to  Se¬ 
lect  Your  Engine." 
Avoid  mistakes 
and  disappointments  by  getting 
proper  SIZE  and  H-P.  for  your 
work._  My  58  years  engine  building 
experience  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

WITTE 

SUPER  ENGINES 

50  new  features  now  place  the 
WITTE  Engine  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  others.  Alloy  steel  con¬ 
struction  ....  All  fuel  carburetor 
uses  cheap  fuels.  All  parts  inter¬ 
changeable.  Removable  die-cast 
bearings.  Hot  spot  cylinder  head. 
Center  fire.  WICO  Magneto. 
Send  name  at  once.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1891  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1891  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  Is  written  In  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution'  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definitepolicies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Milker  in  Your  Dairy  Barn 

Try  this  amazing  new  PAGE  Portable  Milker  at  our 
isk.  I’ll  put  it  in  your  barn  on  FREE  TRIAL  and 
.  ove  to  you  on  your  own  cows  that  it  is  the  greatest 
milker  ever  brought  out  —  the  only  milker  that  fits  the  aver 
age  farmer’s  needs  and  fits  his  pocket  book,  too.  And  I’ll  do  all 
this  before  you  pay  us  a  cent. 

Banish  the  Drudgery  of  Milking 

The  new  Page  Milker  is — PORTABLE.  Just  wheel  it  to  your 
barn  and  start  milking.  No  pipe  lines,  no  gas  engine,  no  pulsator, 
no  vacuum  tanks  to  install.  Milks  2  or  3  cows  at  once  right  into  your  own 
shipping  can.  No  extra  pails  to  handle  and  to  wash.  You  have  to  use  it  to 
see  how  much  better  it  is — how  perfectly  it  milks — how  easy  on  cows — 
how  simple  to  operate  and  how  you  can  clean  it  in  one  minute. 

No  Money  Down  Easy  Payments 

This  special  FREE  TRIAL  offer  is  good  only  until  we  have  an 
agent  or  salesman  in  your  locality.  So  don’t  wait.  This  is  your 
chance  to  save  money  and  find  out  what  a  Milking:  Machine  will  dofor 
you  TRIAL.  Then  if  you  want  to  keep  the  RAGE 

MILKER, you  can  pay  for  it  on  easy  monthly  terms. 

Write  for  FREE  Book 

Our  FREE  Milker  Catalog:  tells  all  about  it.  Remember 
this  special  FREE  TRIAL  offer  is  grood  only  where 
we  have  noagrent  or  salesman.  So  act  quick— before 
it’s  too  late.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card 
or  letter  will  bring:  Catalog:  and  complete  informa¬ 
tion  by  return  mail.  No  obligation. 

BURTON  PAGE  COMPANY,  Dept.  43 
537  So.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago,  III. 


Portable 
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Costs 


or 
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“ Checks  Ravages  of  Worm  Pest” 

*‘I  use  vour  Tobacco  Powder,”  writes  L.  Dykers,  Paterson,  N  J.,‘‘for  the  elimination  of 
round  worms  in  my  poultry  flocks.  This  checks  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  egg  production  or  the  appetites.” 

poulTobac  Tobacco  Powder 


Pulverized  from  selected  tobacco.  Guaranteed  1.50%  nicotine  analysis. 
Mix  2-lbs.  of  PoulTobac  in  100-lbs.  of  feed  or  mash.  Also  used  as 
duster  for  lice.  Ask  your  dealer  for  PoulTobac.  Or  send  $1.00  for 
10-1  b.  trial  bag,  postpaid.  ($1 .50  West  of  the  Mississippi),  or  $5.00  for 
100-lb.  bag,  freight  prepaid.  ($6.00  West  of  the  Mississippi.)  Folder  free. 

Uniform  Products  Co  •  i  Lancaster,  Penna. 


HARRIS  Tested  COD  LIVER  OIL 

and  BREWERS’  YEAST 


THE  selection  of  a  brand  of  cod  liver  oil 
today  presents  a  puzzling  problem — Ameri¬ 
can,  Norwegian,  red,  yellow,  etc. 

Harris  Laboratories  make  quality  products 
for  physicians,  hospitals  and  veterinarians. 
They  were  the  first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul- 
trymen.  This  oil  is  carefully  tested  for  potent 


vitamins  A  and  D.  Play  safe  —  buy  your  oil 
from  a  house  of  established  reputation. 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  Experiment 
Stations  and  thousands  of  progressive  farmers. 
Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct. 

30  gal.  freight  collect,  $37.50 
5  gal.  exp.  collect,  $9.00  1  gal.  postpaid  $2.50 


HARRIS  LABORATORIES 

TUCKAHOE,  N.  Y. 


In  the  last  Storrs  Contest  we  had  pens  of  White  Leghorns  and 
of  Reds.  BOTH  PENS  averaged  over  200  eggs  per  bird!  No 
one  ever  before  heard  of  a  breeder  getting  over  a  200-egg  aver¬ 
age  on  more  than  one  breed.  No  wonder 

HALL'S  CHICKS  ARE  BETTER, 


HALL’S  CHICKS 


From  Beal  Quality  Stock.  Weekly  Hatches.  Big  Illustrated  Folder. 


Grade  A 
Special 


S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  K.  I,  BARKED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYAND0TTES 

.  $22.00  $25.00  $28.00  $30.00 

Matings  .  25.00  28.00  32.00  35.00 

All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  Free;  also  Accredited  Stock 


HALL  BROS.  POPLASox  eo  farm  Wallingford,  Conn. 


<fa.gr /e  fn/est 

OHIO  ACCREDITED 

BABY  CHICK/* 


Lvery  Eagle  Nest  Chick  is  produced  (rom  Pure  Bred  Accredited  Flocks.  Order 
iow  for  Early  and  Future  Delivery. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  25 
Vhite,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  $4.00 
tarrsd,  White  and  Buff  Rocks, 

Hack  Minorcas.S.G.&R.C.  Reds  4.50 

y'hite  Wyandottes _ -  4.75  . — 

lixed  Chicks  (not  accredited) — Light  10c  .  Heavy  12c.  TERMS  CASH.  Future 
)rders  10 i  down.  Balance  10-days  before  shipment. _  Postage  Paid.  100^  Live 
ieliverv  Big  Catalogue  Free.  Order  from  this  Advertisement.  Bank  References. 

HE  EAGLE  WEST  HATCHERY  DEPT.  15  “  UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 
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HUBER'S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 


Oiit*  1  QfV»  Yfrnr  F°r  18  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 
la/Lll  1  cdl  for  egg  production  and  quality. 

If  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them.  There 
are  reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  have  neve 
been  able  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  eighteen  years,  our 
Reliable  Chicks  possess  high  egg  producing  qualities.  Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 
Send  us  your  order  and  you  will  be  another  one  of  our  satisfied  customers. 

Chicks  Sent  C.  O.  D.  If  You  Wish.  Get  Our  Plan 

Get  our  special  combined  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves.  We  hatch  twelve  varieties.  Fifty  thousand 
chicks  per  week.  Valuable  Book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  free  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  MAIN  STREET,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


OHIO’S  BEST”  C: HICKS 


Our  chicks  are  front  some  of  Ohio's  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  carefully  culled 
and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $3-50  $6.75  $12.50  $60.00  $118.00 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  4.25  8.00  5.00  72.00  40.00 

YVli.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.50  16.00  75. U0  I45.UU 

Asst,  for  broilers.  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $12.  Order  from  this  ad.  We  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid. 
Get  Gus's  Aids  on  Poultry — sent  free  each  month. 

ViAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  Gus  Ickes,  Mgr.,  R.  F.  D.  4-A,  VAN  WERT,  Ohio 

TEN  CHICKS  EXTRA 

On  orders  placed  early  we  will  allow  10  chicks  extra  with  every  100  ordered.  Write 
for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Clucks.  Our  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  inspected 
by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  University. 
GUARANTEED  CHICKS-  Find  out  about  our  puaranteed  plan.  You  can  t  lose  on 
our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERIES  101  MAIN  ST.,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


TRUSL0W Ztefe/Chicks 


You  can  meet  the  growing  demand  for  quality  egga  and 
poultry.  Prices  are  high,  profit  never  better.  Every  chick  buyer 
ehouid  know  about  truslow  thorobreds.  Our  45  years  in  the 
poultry  business  has  developed  remarkable  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
ducing:  Btraina.  . 

You  can  make  money  with  Truslow's  big,  strong,  vigorous 
Thorobred  Chicks  —  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes. 

Write  us  todav  stating  breed  and  number  you  need  so  we  can 
quote  prices.  Get  our  FREE  Book,  Raising  Poultry  for  Profit. 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  26  Chestertown.Md. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


CHICKS  C.  O.  Dm  SEND  ONLY  $1.00 

Our  chicks  are  from  lep-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  Poultry  man.  You  can 
feel  safe  for  you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production 
and  Dreed  type.  Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought 
with  chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 

It  tells  all  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives 
rtpf-ails  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order.  Prices  reasonable 
Write  today.  WOLF  HATCHING  A  BREEDING  CO„  ItOX  3,  GIB  SON  BURG,  OHIO 


THE  HENYARD 


Poor  Laying 

I  have  about  500  hens  that  should  be 
laying.  Out  of  all  these  hens  I  get  25  to 
27  eggs  a  day.  I  would  like  to  know  why 
they  do  not  lay.  I  feed  corn  and  wheat 
in  the  morning,  add  carrots  and  cornmeal 
at  noon,  and  have  laying  mash  all  the 
time.  Fresh  water  every  day.  They  get 
up  at  half-past  four  every  morning  and 
for  scratching  in  the  morning  I  give  oats. 

Connecticut.  R.  M. 

There  are  so  many  possible  causes  for 
poor  production  in  a  flock  that  is  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  definitely  why  you  fail  in 
this  respect.  Often  several  causes  are 
at  work  and  no  one  thing  can  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible.  Feeding  is  only  one  measure 
in  the  proper  care  of  a  flock.  A  flock 
that  has  a  good  laying  mash  always  be¬ 
fore  it,  one  containing  a  suitable  amount 
of  meat  scrap  or  dried  milk,  or  both, 
should  have  a  light  feeding  of  whole 
grains,  such  as  you  are  using,  in  the 
morning  and,  at  night,  before  they  go  to 
roost,  they  should  have  all  the  corn  that 
they  will  consume.  Oats  may  be  used  in 
limited  quantities  in  the  scratch  grain 
mixture,  but  should  not  make  up  the 
bulk  of  it.  Corn  is  the  most  needed  grain 
and  may  be  fed  alone  or  with  wheat.  The 
need  for  wheat  has  doubtless  been  ex¬ 
aggerated  in  the  past  but  it  is  a  valuable 
poultry  food  and  may  be  used  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  pocketbook  will  per¬ 
mit.  Fowls  will  do  well  without  it,  how¬ 
ever.  Possibly  you  are  not  feeding 
enough ;  perhaps  your  hens  are  old  fowls 
that  have  not  had  time  to  fully  recover 
from  the  molt  and  commence  production, 
perhaps  there  are  other  conditions  in 
their  care  that  need  correction.  So  far 
as  the  feeding  is  concerned,  a  suitable 
laying  mash  and  the  grains  above  men¬ 
tioned  contain  all  the  needed  foods  aside 
from  green  or  vegetable  stuffs.  The  mash 
should,  of  course,  contain  meat  scrap  in 
sufficient  amount,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  one  that  you  are  using  is  deficient 
in  this  ingredient.  M.  B.  n. 


Pullets  with  Colds 

About  one  month  ago  one  of  my  pullets 
suddenly  began  to  choke  up,  and  I 
thought  she  would  choke  to  death.  She 
also  made  a  rather  queer  noise  every 
time  she  breathed.  I  have  kept  her 
alone  and  put  roup  cure  in  the  water 
given  her  to  drink.  She  is  much  better 
but  not  well  as  she  sneezes  every  little 
while  yet,  but  while  she  would  not  eat 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  she  eats  well  now. 
Since  then  two  more  have  come  down  in 
the  same  way,  but  not  nearly  as  bad. 
They  simply  sneeze  or  cough  once  in  a 
while.  I  have  put  the  roup  cure  in  the 
water  as  a  preventive,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  do  much  good.  Would  you  call 
this  simply  a  cold  (they  have  never  had 
any  swelling  around  their  head  or  any 
discharge  at  all)  or  is  it  a  form  of  roup? 
Do  you  consider  it  catching?  Would 
separating  them  in  the  same  house  be  all 
right,  or  should  I  take  them  out  of  the 
building?  F.  A.  S. 

These  pullets  may  be  suffering  from 
simple  colds  or  this  disorder  may  have 
gone  on  to  a  more  severe  inflammation  of 
the  membranes  of  the  respiratory  tract 
and  become  bronchitis.  This  latter  dis¬ 
ease  in  severe  form,  called  infectious 
bronchitis,  has  become  quite  common  and 
serious.  Exposure  to  cold  and  dampness 
predisposes  to  it  and  insanitary  condi¬ 
tions  of  housing  and  care  give  it  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  spread.  Prevention  by  proper 
housing  and  removing  early  cases  from 
the  flock  should  be  sought.  Sick  birds 
should  be  placed  in  warm,  dry  and  well 
ventilated  quarters  until  recovery. 
Perches  should  be  so  arranged  that  no 
direct  drafts  will  fall  upon  them  at 
night,  though  the  houses  should  not  be 
tighly  closed  in  an  effort  to  protect  the 
fowls.  Treatment  is  that  of  colds  gen¬ 
erally,  and  that  consists  mostly  of  giving 
good  care  and  awaiting  nature’s  efforts 
to  throw  off  the  infection.  For  severe 
eases,  those  in  which  the  passages  are 
blocked  by  the  thick  mucous  and  breath¬ 
ing  difficult,  the  use  of  equal  parts  of 
ammonium  chloride  and  ammonium  car¬ 
bonate,  30  grains  given  twice  daily  to 
each  bird  in  two  capsules,  has  been  rec¬ 
ommended.  This  treatment  is  based  unon 
the  use  of  these  drugs  in  human  medica¬ 
tion  to  “loosen  a  cough”  and  probably 
is  as  likely  to  prove  efficacious  for  good 
as  any.  M.  B.  D. 


Death  from  Pin  Worms 

Are  caca  worms  (pin  worms)  the 
primary  cause  of  a  fowl’s  death? 

New  Jersey.  J.  J.  w. 

Round  worms,  to  which  class  pin 
worms  belong,  are  said  to  sometimes  be 
found  in  such  masses  as  to  stop  the  in¬ 
testinal  canal ;  in  which  case,  they  might 
be  said  to  be  a  direct  or  primary  cause 
of  death.  Ordinarily,  they  are  not.  Severe 
worm  infestation  leads  to  lack  of  thrift 
and  consequent  predisposition  to  disease 
but  I  know  of  no  evidence  that  worms, 
in  themselves,  cause  death  and  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  producing  ill  health  is  doubt¬ 
less  very  often  exaggerated.  Slight  worm 
infestation  is  pretty  nearly  universal 
among  fowls.  These  parasites  may  be¬ 
come  so  numerous  as  to  influence  health, 
but  I  think  that  authorities  are  pretty 
generally  agreed  that  their  contribution 
to  mortality  in  a  flock  is  an  indirect  one. 

M.  B.  D. 


MARDEN’S  ir 


CHICKS  fed  Marden’s  Certified.  Cod  Liver 
Oil  receive  full  portions  of  Vitamin  A — the 
growth  vitamin  — and 
Vitamin  D  —  the  bone¬ 
building  vitamin.  Mar- 
den's  is  positively  the  high¬ 
est  grade  of  Cod  Liver  Oil 
obtainable  tor  poultry. 

5-gal.  Can,  $9.50;  30-gal. 
lifal.,  $45.00,  F.  O.  B< 

Order  today.  Write  for 
FREE  folder. 

MARDEN-WILD  CORP 

616  Columbia  St.,  Somerville,  Mass 
216  East  Ohio  St,,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Rogers  Farms  Chicks  Make  $ 


Write  for  our  circular 
and  price  list. 

White  Leghorns  and 
R.  I.  Red  Chicks 

from  Rogers  Farms 
Hi-production  breeders 
give  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion.  N.  Y.  State  certi¬ 
fied,  supervised  and 
standard  grades. 

THE  ROGERS  FARMS 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  tellintr  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established 27  years. 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed 
inar  birds  selected  and  leer- banded  by 
expert  trained  by  Poultry  I)ept..  Ohio 
State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  Inspector.  Leirhorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes.  14c 
each.  I.isrht  Brahmas,  20c  esch  Writs 
for  special  price  on  large  orders 
WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


MHk  W  J  IB  s’  MS  W  Breeden  on  Our  Farm. 

■  M  Eg  S  S  rn  Bm.  A  Wyckoif  Leghorns. 

VfllVIlV  •  5,000  Chicks  Weekly. 

First  hatch  February  27th.  Prices  furnished  on  request. 
A  deposit  of  $5.00  per  100  chicks  required  with  order. 
Refund  if  ordering  dates  are  filled.  State  when  order¬ 
ing  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  ‘"KilSyf"1',5'- 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  ExtraQuality  Chicksfromthorougli- 
bred  matings  any  week  after  February 
14th,  at  $16  per  100;  $77  per  500;  $150 
per  1000.  10  per  cent  books  your  order.  Circular  FREE. 
Robert  Clauser,  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Accredited  Chicks/ 


See  Your  Chicks  Before  You  Pay  for  Them. 
Especially  Selected,  Accredited  Stock 
BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  F  It  EE 
Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  quality. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  13,  Kenton,  O. 


GOOD  CHICKS  Pay  BigProfits 

County  Line  Chicks  are  this  kind.  You  get  the  best 
when  you  get  County  Line  Chicks.  Five  varieties. 
Bred  for  Health  and  Production.  CATALOG  FREE. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 
Box  11,  Telford,  Pa. 


FINE  PURE-BRED  CHICKS 

Write  for  our  catalog.  It  tells  about  our  chicks  from 
pure-bred  selected  stock.  We  have  been  in  the  chick 
business  for  years  and  know  how  to  produce  the  kind  of 
chicks  you  want  at  prices  which  will  make  money  for 

you.  Write  today.  SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Tiffin,  O. 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  beauti  ful  holiness  hen  I  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Biff  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chicago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Effffs,  Chicks,  etc.,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free, 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 


Our  Chicks  Cost  No  More 

They  pay  better.  Accredited  from  flocks  supervised 
by  expert  trained  at  Ohio  State  University.  Our 
catalog  tells  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  other 
slock.  ALSO  BABY  BUCKS.  Write  today. 

SOUDERS’  IDEAL  HATCHERY,  Box  H,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


CHICKS  and  DUX  C.O.  D. 

Fine  pure-bred  chicks  and  baby  ducks  at  prices  to  fit 
your  pocketbook.  Pedigreed  males  and  selected  fe¬ 
males  make  chicks  of  finest  quality.  Free  poultry  book 
and  catalog.  Get  details  of  our  liberal  C.  O.  D.  offer. 

COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO  .  Box  124,  TIRO.  0. 


Klines' Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Hatches  weekly.  Strong  Chicks  from 
Healthy  Stock.  Low  price  on  100  to  1,000. 
F'ully  Guaranteed.  Write 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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A  Talk  About  Asthma 

Is  there  a  cure  or  help  for  asthma  ? 
Last  Spring  I  visited  England ;  while 
there  I-  caught  cold  which  developed  bron¬ 
chitis.  One  doctor  advised  my  having  a 
tooth  extracted ;  he  also  added  he  did  not 
like  seeing  a  gold  bridge  in  my  mouth, 
lie  thought  perhaps  that  tooth  was  caus¬ 
ing  septic  poisoning  which  was  cause  of 
my  not  getting  over  cold.  I  have  taken 
good  care  of  my  teeth  but  I  have  had 
that  tooth  with  four  others  removed 
(dead  teeth),  but  still  have  lower  gold 
bridge.  Last  March  I  had  an  attack  of 
bronchial  asthma,  found  difficulty  breath¬ 
ing  one  day.  The  tablets  doctor  left  gave  me 
very  little  relief ;  found  relief  by  inhaling 
a  proprietary  remedy.  The  last  few 
weeks  I  have  inhaled  the  remedy  before 
going  to  bed,  and  during  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  hours.  I  catch  cold  very  easily.  For 
a  number  of  year's  I  have  had  head 
noises.  Specialist  said  these  were  caused 
by  dry  catarrh.  Is  this  now  the  cause 
of  asthma?  Do  you  think  osteopath  or 
chiropractic  would  help  me?  Both  say 
.  I  hey  can  help.  Is  Asthma  worse  during 
the  hay  fever  season?  w.  J.  L. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Before  any  treatment  for  asthma  that 
is  more  than  a  cut  and  try  method  can 
be  instituted,  the  cause  of  the  difficulty 
in  breathing  must  be  found,  for  asthma 
is  a  symptom  of  some  disorder  elsewhere 
quite  as  often  or  more  often  than  it  is  an 
affection  of  the  respiratory  organs  them¬ 
selves.  Intelligent  treatment  of  asthma 
requires,  first,  a  thorough  physical  ex¬ 
amination,  with  special  attention  to  the 
heart  and  kidneys,  to  determine  wliether 
or  not  the  asthma  may  not  be  secondary 
to  some  disorder  of  other  organs.  If  no 
such  disorder  is  found,  the  possibility  of 
some  hidden  infection  where  pus  is  being 
formed  to  poison  the  system  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  cause  of  many  asthmas  is 
some  growth,  malformation  or  disease  of 
the  structure  connected  with  the  nose  and 
throat.  If  these  are  found,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  surgeon  may  be  needed.  If  no 
cause  outside  of  the  respiratory  organs 
themselves  can  be  indicated  for  the  as¬ 
thmatic  attacks,  the  disease  is  termed  es¬ 
sential  asthma,  which  really  means  that, 
while  other  organs  of  the  body  may  be 
suspected  of  causing  the  trouble  none 
can  be  convicted. 

You  will  see  that  real  treatment  of 
asthma,  if  anything  more  than  giving 
some  antispasmodic  drug  to  quiet  an  at¬ 
tack  is  undertaken,  is  a  business  that  will 
call  into  action  all  the  knowledge  and 
skill  that  any  physician  possesses,  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  any  one  possesses,  for 
(be  services  of  a  nose  and  throat  special¬ 
ist,  a  surgeon  or  other  investigators  in 
special  lines  may  be  required.  Even 
then,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the 
asthma  can  be  cured ;  there  are  few 
disorders  of  the  human  body  that  are 
more  puzzling  and  more  indifferent  to 
treatment  than  asthma  may  be.  The  suf¬ 
ferer  whose  affliction  can  be  entirely 
cured  is  fortunate  j  it  is  one  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  that  the  medical  profession  is  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  it  yet  knows  too 
little  about. 

There  are  very  many  cases  of  asthma, 
however,  that  are  amenable  to  treatment 
and  it  is  well  worth  while  to  try  to  find 
their  cause  and  remove  it.  A  very  com¬ 
mon  one  is  susceptibility  to  certain  chemi¬ 
cal  constituents  of  plants  and  of  animal 
tissues  called  proteins.  The  human  body 
is  peculiar  in  that  it  sometimes  exhibits 
a  marked  repulsion  for  things  that  it 
should  be  hospitable  toward.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  eat  strawberries ;  showing 
how  cruel  nature  can  be  at  times.  Others 
will  have  a  fit  of  indigestion  if  they  eat 
an  egg.  A  small  piece  of  ripe  banana 
will  promptly  give  the  writer  of  this  a 
stomachache,  while  he  can  eat  an  indi¬ 
gestible  dill  pickle  with  impunity,  show¬ 
ing  how  unreasonable  nature  may  be. 

The  proteins  of  both  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  tissues  may  be  responsible  for  at¬ 
tacks  of  asthma  in  those  who  possess  a 
peculiar  susceptibility  to  their  malign  in¬ 
fluence.  Perhaps  the  best  known  vicious 
protein  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  that 
of  rag  weed  pollen.  It  is  responsible  for 
the  asthmatic  attacks  of  thousands  who 
are  susceptible  to  it,  while  harmless  to 
those  who  are  not.  It  is  the  chief  in¬ 
stigator  of  hay  fever,  though  very  many 
other  flowering  plants  that  distribute 
their  pollen  in  their  season  produce  like 
effects.  “Hose  colds”  from  flowers  that 
bloom  in  early  Summer  affect  some ;  the 
list  of  plants  that  may  cause  asthmatic 
attacks  is  a  long  one.  All  that  is  needed 
is  that  their  pollen  shall  be  inhaled  by  a 
susceptible  individual.  The  proteins  of 
animal  tissues  may  likewise  make  life 
miserable  for  those  who  are  poisoned  by 
them.  Horse  hair  and  dandruff,  cat  hair, 
feathers  and  other  animal  tissues  produce 
many  cases  of  asthma  in  people  who  do 
not  suspect  the  cause  of  their  malady. 
People  who  cannot  care  for  a  horse  with¬ 
out  suffering  from  an  attack  of  asthma 
are  fairly  numerous ;  some  cannot  even 
ride  behind  one.  The  house  cat  cannot 
be  petted  with  impunity  by  everybody ; 
the  emanations  from  her  hair  and  body 
may  be  worse  than  her  claws.  Feather 
pillows  or  cushions  lull  some  people  to 
sleep,  only  to  wake  them  up  later  in  a 
paroxysm  of  difficult  breathing.  Cases 
are  not  unknown  where  asthmatics  have 


left  home  to  find  places  where  they  might 
be  free  from  their  affliction  and  suc¬ 
ceeded,  giving  the  credit  to  a  better  air, 
only  to  discover  afterward  that  it  was 
not  the  air  that  they  got  into  but  the  cat 
or  pillow  that  they  got  away  from  that 
should  have  been  held  responsible. 

Physicians  are  able  to  find  the  sub¬ 
stances  that  cause  asthmatic  attacks  in 
some  people  by  what  are  called  skin  tests 
with  various  proteins.  A  preparation  of 
the  protein  of  a  possible  offending  sub¬ 
stance  is  scratched  into  the  skin  of  the 
arm.  If  the  person  upon  whom  the  test 
is  being  made  is  not  susceptible  to  that 
protein,  nothing  happens.  If  he  is,  a  red 
welt  will  appear  later  at  the  site  of  the 
vaccination.  It  may  of  course  be  a  long 
search :  sometimes  several  hundred  such 
tests  are  made  before  the  offending  pro¬ 
tein  is  discovered.  Asthmatics  with 
means  and  opportunity  to  submit  them¬ 
selves  to  such  tests  will  not  regret  the 
time  and  effort  if  they  can  be  relieved  of 
their  malady.  Sometimes  it  is  a  particu¬ 
lar  food  that  has  a  baneful  effect  upon  a 
susceptible  individual  eating  it.  In  in¬ 
fants  suffering  from  asthmatic  attacks, 
milk  is  to  be  suspected.  Shellfish  “dis- 


The  disease  is  not  very  fatal,  about 
four  in  100  of  those  acquiring  it  dying, 
of  one  attack  conferring  immunity  to  it. 
The  most  important  treatment  is  rest  in 
bed.  Suppuratng  glands  should  be  opened 
and  drained.  The  infection  has  never 
been  found  in  domestic  rabbits  raised  in 
rabbitries  but  has  become  very  common 
among  the  wild  ones  of  our  fields ;  so 
common  that  those  who  dress  rabbits  for 
food  should  be  very  cautious  in  handling 
the  carcasses.  Pleat  in  cooking  renders 
the  flesh  of  a  diseased  rabbit  harmless 
and  freezing  for  30  days  destroys  the 
infecting  germ.  A  public  health  report 
from  which  these  facts  are  taken  warns 
against  the  wild  rabbit  killed  by  cat  or 
dosr  or  by  the  boy  with  a  club.  Such 
rabbits  are  apt  to  be  sick  rabbits.  A 
rabbit  shot  on  the  run  at  75  yards  is 
presumably  in  full  possession  of  its 
health  until  hit.  M.  B.  D. 


lem  of  indebtedness  and  hardship  of  many 
farmers. 

The  debenture  plan  interlocking  with 
the  McNary-Haugen  plan  of  farm  relief, 
was  considered  the  solution  of  farm  relief. 
Deputy  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
II.  C.  Bressler  considered  farm  relief 
from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  and 
declared  that  any  program  must  take  in¬ 
to  consideration  limitation  of  production. 

WALTER  JACK. 


Pennsylvania  State  Grange 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  held  in  Erie, 
Dec.  13-16  affirmed  the  policies  of  the  Na- 
tionad  Grange,  in  the  matter  of  State 
projects  opposed  $50,000,000  bond  issue 
for  roads,  and  favored  the  $25,000,000 
bond  issue  for  reforestation,  and  the  $8,- 


“Speak  for  It” 


agree”  with  some  adults ;  eggs  not  in¬ 
frequently  do.  The  pint  of  milk  recom¬ 
mended  for  daily  consumption  by  every 
adult  would  cause  real  distress  if  all 
adults  had  to  consume  it.  What  is  one 
man’s  meat  is  another’s  poison  is  an  old 
saying  of  recognized  truth. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  “adjust¬ 
ment”  of  the  spine  by  a  chiropractor  or 
osteopath  can  help  you,  unless  your 
asthma  is  of  a  nature  dependent  upon 
nervous  origin  and  your  confidence  in  the 
means  used  to  help  you  is  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  disorder,  in  other  words, 
unless  your  cure  can  be  essentially  a 
faith  cure.  It  is  true  that  the  cause  of 
some  asthmatic  attacks  is  emotional  and 
a  stabilizing  of  the  nervous  system  is 
needed  for  a  cure.  You  are  fortunate  in 
being  in  a  city  where  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent  medical  advice  is  easy  to  secure  if 
one  has  the  means  to  obtain  it.  Not  all 
are  so  situated  and  must  suffer  without 
adequate  efforts  being  made  to  relieve 
them.  m.  B.  D. 


Tularemia 

With  the  decline  in  virulence  of  some 
of  the  old  diseases,  certain  new  ones  are 
being  brought  to  our  attention.  Tula¬ 
remia  is  one  of  these  that  will  interest 
farmers  because  of  the  fact  that  the  rab¬ 
bit  of  the  fields  is  its  chief  carrier.  The 
cotton  tail  and  the  jack  rabbit  both  carry 
the  germs  of  the  disease  and  may  infect 
those  who  dress  them.  The  bites  of  flies 
and  ticks  may  also  carry  the  infection, 
these  being  found  guilty  chiefly  in  the 
States  of  the  Northwest.  The  disease 
itself  usually  begins  as  an  ulcer  on  the 
hand  or  elsewhere  at  the  site  of  some 
injury  sustained  while  dressing  a  diseased 
rabbit.  The  break  in  the  skin  may  not 
be  noticeable,  however,  and  may  be  else¬ 
where  than  on  the  hand.  The  nearby 
glands  which  drain  the  ulcer  become  en¬ 
larged  and  may  suppurate.  Fever  is  pres¬ 
ent,  lasting  two  or  three  weeks.  This 
may  suggest  typhoid  to  one  not  on  the 
lookout  for  tularemia.  A  rabbit  that  is 
diseased  shows  the  infection  by  weakness 
and.  upon  opening,  by  a  liver  and  spleen 
studded  with  small  spots  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a  pin  point  to  one  sixteenth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 


000,000  bond  issue  for  the  State  College. 
E.  B.  Dorsett  of  Tioga  County  was 
elected  Master  to  succeed  J.  Audley  Boak, 
of  Lawrence  County.  Mr.  Boak  was  fill¬ 
ing  out  the  unexpired  term  of  P.  FI. 
Dewey,  who  resigned  10  months  ago. 

The  State  Grange  stood  for  the  highest 
morals.  It  vigorously  opposed  any  let¬ 
ting  down  of  marriage  laws,  or  the  coun¬ 
tenancing  of  companionate  marriage.  It 
asked  for  vigorous  enforcement  of  dry 
laws.  It  sought  the  abolition  of  the  beau¬ 
ty  contest — features  of  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  Grange  based  its  attitude  on 
the  facts  that  these  contests  were  develop¬ 
ing  a  perverted  idea  of  beauty,  they  were 
immodest  and  immoral,  and  an  honest, 
good-looking  girl  has  no  chance.  It  was 
the  sentiment  that  the  minimum  salary 
for  the  minimum  term  should  be  paid  to 
teachers  from  State  funds  entirely. 

The  State  Grange  seeks  to  recruit  a 
greater  membership  among  country  peo¬ 
ple,  and  aims  to  be  a  contact  in  all  rural 
communities.  The  church,  the  school  and 
the  Grange  are  the  three  community  cen¬ 
ters  that  are  to  be  kept  sacred,  and  on 
these  depends  the  life  and  future  of  the 
rural  communities.  The  aim  of  the  State 
Grange  is  to  so  take  its  place  in  the  com¬ 
munity  that  it  will  supply  the  attractions 
that  are  drawing  the  young  people  away 
to  city  attractions  and  city  life. 

The  health  of  the  country  people  was 
considered,  and  the  health  and  sanitation 
committee  have  in  mind  recommending 
more  practical  and  less  expensive  medical 
courses  for  country  doctors. 

An  interesting  recommendation  lost  as 
resolution,  was  that  the  government 
should  loan  to  farmers  at  3  per  cent  in¬ 
terest  with  an  added  1  per  cent  for  doing 
business,  this  to  be  amortized  in  34  years. 
That  was  offered  as  solution  to  the  prob¬ 


Countrywide  Produce 
Situation 

MARKETS  OK  WINTER  BASIS  ;  POTATO  YIELD 

AKD  PRICES  ;  WORLD  TRADE  IN  APPLES. 

Changes  in  the  farm  markets  around 
the  hrst  of  the  year  are  few  and  may  be 
summed  up  quickly.  It  is  the  time  of 
quiet  after  stocks  of  farm  produce  of  all 
kinds  have  been  distributed  for  the  holi¬ 
day  trade.  Most  lines  seem  very  steady 
and  close  to  the  TV  inter  basis  when  prices 
aie  supposed  to  have  fitted  themselves  to 
such  tacts  as  production,  probable  ship¬ 
ments,  quality,  storage,  competition  and 
demand. 

Grain  still  feels  the  effect  of  news  from 
feo’11th  America  where  the  crops  promise 
well.  Ihere  is  more  export  grain  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  world  markets,  but  Europe  is 
likely  to  need  rather  more  than  last  sea¬ 
son.  Prices  and  yield  are  such  that 
American  grain  producers  as  a  class 
should  be  better  off  this  season.  Cattle, 
sheep  and  wool  continue  in  fairly  favor¬ 
able  position  and  wool  has  been  going  up 
here  and  at  least  holding'  its  own  in 
foreign  markets.  The  cotton  market  is 
trying  to  adjust  the  price  to  the  light 
crop,  against  reports  of  dull  conditions  in 
the  cotton  mill  trade. 

POULTRY  WELL  SOLD 

Holiday  poultry  trade  was  satisfac- 
tory,  especially  in  turkeys.  Eggs  have 
held  their  price  better  than  expected,  al¬ 
though  signs  of  weakness  appeared  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  year  with  the  heavy 
receipts  continuing  from  the  West.  But¬ 
ter  holds  up  well.  Cheese  prices  have  not 
changed  since  the  advance  nearly  a  month 
ago. 

Potatoes  are  being  held  back  somewhat 
according  to  the  shipping  figures  and  the 
reports  from  producing  sections.  Pota¬ 
to  prices  look  low  compared  with  the  two 
seasons  previous,  but  not  especially  low 
considering  the  larger  crop.  Many  west¬ 
ern  potatoes  are  poor  this  season  and  if 
these  could  be  kept  away  the  rest  of  the 
crop  would  probably  sell  higher,  but  there 
is  no  organization  among  growers  and 
nothing  to  prevent  a  holder  shipping  any¬ 
thing  that  will  sell  for  enough  to  pay 
more  than  freight  and  charges. 

The  increase  of  48,000,000  bushels  in 
this  season’s  potato  crop  is  chiefly  the  re¬ 
sult  of  planting  400,000  more  acres.  The 
slightly  better  average  yield  would  ac¬ 
count  for  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
gam.  It  appears  that  better  methods 
have  permanently  raised  the  average  yield 
which  has  tended  upward  most  of  the 
time  in  late  years.  It  is  just  as  well  to 
expect  the  average  per  acre  next  year 
will  be  about  like  that  of  the  past  two 
seasons,  about  114  bushels.  Present 
acreage  and  average  yield  of  recent  sea¬ 
sons  would  give  a  crop  of  about  the  same 
size  as  this  season  which  is  plainly  as 
large  as  can  be  sold  to  command  anything 
like  a  fair  price.  Potato  growers  have 
hit  on  about  the  right  acreage.  It  should 
be  held  close  to  where  it  is  now  until 
population  increases  enough  to  use  a  few 
more  potatoes. 

RECORD  POTATO  YIELD 

That  home  of  great  potato  yields,  the 
Delta  District  near  Stockton,  Cal.,  re¬ 
ports  through  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  a  production  of  1,078  bushels 
of  the  British  Queen  variety  grown  on 
one  acre  by  F.  H.  Rindge.  This  goes  40 
bushels  ahead  of  the  Zuckerman  record 
last  season  in  the  same  district.  But  with 
all  this  heavy  yield  in  a  few  localities, 
the  State  average  is  only  153  bushels  per 
acre  and  Maine  still  heads  the  list  at  226 
bushels. 

Apple  trade  with  Europe  is  limited 
chiefly  by  the  price  this  Winter.  There 
are  cheap  native  apples  and  more  Span¬ 
ish  oranges.  Business  depression  is  still 
severe  enough  to  cut  down  spending  of 
money  for  fruit.  Prices  are  too  high  in 
the  United  States  to  permit  any  such 
export  activity  as  took  place  last  sea¬ 
son.  Still  the  figures  show  considerable 
trade.  During  the  height  of  the  season, 
the  month  of  October  we  shipped  nearly 
$5,000,000  worth  of  apples,  pears  and 
peaches  to  52  countries  and  dependencies. 
England  is  still  by  far  the  leading  buyer 
of  American  fruit,  but  there  are  new¬ 
comers.  Argentina,  formerly  a  small  cus¬ 
tomer,  took  over  half  as  many  boxes  of 
apples  as  were  sent  to  England.  The 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  Latin 
America  bought  most  of  the  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  pears 
shipped  out.  Canada  was  by  far  the  lead¬ 
ing  buyer  of  peaches.  The  wide  extent 
of  the  foreign  trade  in  boxed  apples  is  the 
striking  feature.  Such  little  considered 
markets  as  the  Philippines,  Alaska,  ’ 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  bought  nearly 
100  carloads  in  October  and  many  thou¬ 
sand  boxes  went  to  the  East  Indies. 
Boxed  apples  seem  to  have  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  extremely  remote  foreign 
fruit  trade,  especially  in  the  tropics. 

6.  B.  F. 
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Record  Breakers  and  Profit  Makers 


KNOW  THE  VALUE  OF 

Buttermilk 

Read  this  letter  from  Mr.  Buzzell. 
He  has  used  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk, 
with  4%  Cod  Liver  Oil  added,  for  the 
past  two  years.  Even  though  a  very 
substantial  increase  in  egg  production 
is  obtained  over  and  above  the  aver¬ 
age  egg  yield,  which  at  this  time 
of  year  is  generally  less  than  50%,  the  hatch- 
ability  and  fertility  is  improved  and  the  birds 
kept  strong  and  healthy. 

Semi-Solid  Buttermilk,  plain  or  with  4%  Cod  Liver  Oil  added,  is  a 
safe,  dependable,  health  promoting,  body  building  MILK  supply 
that  is  always  available  in  any  size  container  to  fit  your  convenience. 

Makes  any  poultry  or  hog  ration  better 


GLEN  EYRIE  FARM 
Dclavan,  Wis. 

Gentlemen: 

We  are  feeding  3 
pounds  of  your  Semi- 
Solid  Buttermilk  emul¬ 
sion  and  four  pounds  of 
regular  mash  daily  per 
hundred  birds  and  it  is 
holding  the  birds  up 
fine.  Our  789  pullets 
in  laying  houses  gave 
us  12,877  eggs  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  best  pen, 
which  has  280  birds, 
laid  5402  eggs. 

Yours  very  truly , 
Edgar  G.  Buzzell 


ONLY 

SFJg|£lID 

If  your  dealer  happens  not  to  have 
the  particular  size  package  of 

gami-SoM  Buttermilk 

ONLY 

you  desire,  he  will  be  glad  to  order  it 
for  you  or  you  may  write  us  for 

IPm 

BOTterMILK 

THTS  IABT.T, 

Consolidated  Products  Co. 

4750  Sheridan  Road 

Dept.I-17  Chicago,  Ill. 

BUtterMILK 

THIS  LABEL 

BRAMBLE’S  EARLY  CHIX 

Make  Big  Profits 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mixed. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

BRAMi  £  POULTRY  FARM 
Chestertown,  Md.  Phone  308 


“MARTIN'S  STRAIN” 

White  Wyandotte, 
Ulsh’s  Superior  White 
and  Barred  Rock  _ 

Strong  chicks  from  healthy 
|  stock.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.  Write  for  prices. 

Member LB.C. A.  JAS.  E.  TJLSH  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ULSH’S 

chicks: 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Place  your  order  now  for  Full  &nd  ’Wint-or  Lintclied  chicks. 
Husky,  pure-bred  stock.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  12 
varieties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  33 7. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  lor  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 
100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Risht  . 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  f.  w.rron.Mgr..  Mt  EpIiraim.N.J 


BASOM’S  TSSSSSB?  CHICKS 

Send  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 
March!  $18.00  per  100— $63.50-500— $120-1000. 
April’  $12.00  per  100 — $57.60-500 — $110-1000. 
Postage  paid.  100  %  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

nimr  /Yfliri/’C1  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes 
RAKY  (  Hll  KN  nnd  Leghorns,  from  State 
lmDl  VUIUKU  Supervised  docks.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  with  100  *  live  delivery.  Prices  on 
request.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Delaware 

50,000  KtS  Chicks  for  1928 

Every  cluck  guaranteed  hatched  in  our  own  incubators 
Established  19f1.  SLATY  RIDGE  FARM,  Palmyra,  Pa. 


H  Y-VITA 

Norwegian 

COD  DIVER  OIL 


IPure-Fresh-Certified 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 
vitamins  A  and  D.  Stearin-free- — won’t 
freeze.  Compare  these  prices  with  other 
biologically  tested  brands;  then,  order 
where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Tln-Llnod  Barrels  -  $37.00 
10  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  -  *  -  14.00 
S  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  -  -  -  7.50 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check,  postal  or  express  money  order  today .1  j 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request. 

HY-VITA  FEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  25,  286  Water  St.,  New  York  City 


SAVES  CHICKS 


Smith  Bros.  Electric  Brooders 

pay  for  themselves  by  the  extra  chicks  they  save.  No 
fire  risk,  muss  or  bother.  Electric  heat,  healthy  and 
continuous.  Automatic  electric  thermostat  insures 

gorfect  control.  Eliminates  huddling  and  crowding. 
Ivery  chick  grows  and  thrives. 

MADE  IN  FIVE  SIZES 

24-Inch  size,  100  chicks . $12.00 

32-!nch  size,  200  chicks .  J6.00 

42-inch  size,  350  chicks .  20.00 

66-Inch  size,  600  chicks .  24.00 

72-lnch  size,  1000  chicks .  36.00 

TO  SAVE  TIME,  ORDER  NOW 
Don't  lose  another  chick  by  old  style  methods  Send 
check,  draft  or  money  order  for  the  size 
you  want  today.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed. 

Wellington  J.  Smith  Co. 

508  Davis-FarleyBldg-.CIeveland/O. 


Baby  C h icks  Leghorn's8’ 

Frmn  healthy,  high  producing  stock. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue. 


AFTER  OCTOBER  I0TH. 

Special  Discount  on  orders 
placed  well  in  advance. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Wm.  D.  Scott.  Prop.,  HARRINGTON,  0EL. 


Baby  Chicks 


»'rgahde  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

at  low  prices,  also  Pekin  Ducklings.  Write  for  circular 
and  price  list.  TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


U-ll>  D  LuPLtnl/n  Barred  Rocks  and  S. C.  W. Leghorns. 
Hill  SDSuYUlUCKS  Write  for  prices  for  present  and 
future  deliveries.  HILL'S  HATCHERY  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del. 


from  heavy  laying  strains— White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorn  and  Reds.  Blood  tested  or  under  State  Super¬ 
vision.  Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown.  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $6.75  IF.O.B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  I  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY-! 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks! 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

|IA||||)C  LATEST  MODEL 
Iff  ANII  5  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
_ Fr.e  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

IF.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Boa  |  6  MILFORD,  MASS.  ■ 

More  Chicken  and  Egg  Money! 

per  hen  a  year  easily  made  with  the  help  of  our 
most  practical  and  interesting  journal. 

The  OOULTRY  ITEM  /\ 

M.  Box  66,  Sellersville,  Pa.  ■*" 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  rec¬ 
ords  to  Dec.  19,  1927,  with  remarks  by 
the  director  : 

After  three  weeks  of  declining  produc¬ 
tion,  the  1,400  pullets  in  the  Storrs  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  rallied  during  the  seventh 
week  of  the  competition  and  boosted  their 
rate  of  lay  by  almost  two  points.  The 
contest  management  hopes  this  upward 
trend  will  be  marked  to  a  greater  degree 
in  the  coming  weeks,  and  that  the  flock 
entered  in  the  present  trial  continues  to 
gain  on  the  record  set  up  during  the  1926- 
27  contest.  Although  the  present  compe¬ 
tition  is  only  seven  weeks  old,  a  gain  of 
3,626  eggs  over  last  year’s  trial  for  the 
same  period  of  time  has  already  been 
registered.  During  the  seventh  week,  the 
contest  birds  shelled  out  4,191  eggs  for  a 
lay  of  42.8  per  cent.  This  is  156  eggs 
more  than  the  score  for  last  week  and 
534  eggs  more  than  the  total  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  a  year  ago.  Up  to  last 
Sunday  night  a  grand  total  of  29,802  eggs 
had  been  produced.  This  gives  an  aver¬ 
age  of  212  eggs  for  each  of  the  140  com¬ 
peting  pens  or  an  individual  average  of 
slightly  over  21  eggs  per  bird. 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  week  a 
pen  of  White  Leghorns  owned  by  Broad¬ 
view  Poultry  Farm  from  Connecticut, 
headed  the  honor  roll,  this  time  with  a 
production  of  the  62  eggs.  This  figure 
brings  the  total  production  of  the  Broad¬ 
view  birds  for  seven  weeks  to  428  .  eggs, 
the  best  record  among  the  140  pens  in  the 
contest.  This  gives  the  Connecticut  entry 
a  lead  of  49  eggs  over  the  second  high 
pen,  White  Rocks  owned  by  E.  A.  Hirt 
from  Massachusetts,  with  a  seven-week 
production  of  379  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds  owned  by  Cliarlescote  Farm, 
of  Massachusetts,  placed  second  for  the 
week  with  a  lay  of  58  eggs.  Another  pen 
of  the  same  breed  owned  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  and  an 
entry  of  White  Leghorns  owned  by 
George  Lowry  from  Connecticut,  tied  for 
third  place  with  a  score  of  57  eggs  each. 
Barred  Rocks  entered  by  R.  W.  Davis  & 
Sons  from  Maine,  placed  fourth  with  a 
production  of  56  eggs.  This  week’s  honor 
roll  with  an  “All-New-England”  proposi¬ 
tion  with  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and 
Maine  represented. 

Three  changes  took  place  among  the 
leading  pens  during  the  week.  In  the 
White  Wyandotte  division,  the  entry  of 
Tom  Barron  from  England  moved  into 
second  position  displacing  the  entry  of 
W inlay  White  Wyandottes  from  Connec¬ 
ticut.  This  is  the  second  pen  of  Tom 
Barron’s  to  work  up  among  the  leaders, 
as  his  "White  Leghorn  entry  stands  sixth 
in  that  division.  In  the  R.  I.  Red  class, 
the  entry  of  Charlescote  Farm  moved  in¬ 
to  first  position,  displacing  the  pen  owned 
by  Homestead  Farm  from  Connecticut. 
In  the  White  Leghorn  classification  the 
entry  of  George  Lowry  from  Connecticut, 
climbing  into  fifth  position,  displacing  the 
entry  of  Henry  Rapp  Jr.,  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

After  the  leading  pen  of  Broadview 
White  Leghorns,  four  more  entries,  in¬ 
cluding  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns  are  bunched  quite  close¬ 
ly  together  with  only  eight  eggs  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  scores.  E.  A.  Hirt’s  White 
Rocks  have  a  score  of  379  eggs,  and  then 
the  Charlescote  Farm  Reds  follow  close¬ 
ly  behind  in  thir  place  with  a  total  of  377 
eggs.  In  fourth  place  are  George  Lowry’s 
"White  Leghorns  with  374  eggs  to  their 
credit,  and  in  fifth  position  is  the  Red 
entry  owned  by  Homestead  Farm  with  a 
371  egg  total.  This  is  competition  of  the 
keenest  sort,  the  kind  that  makes  an  egg- 
laying  race  interesting. 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  IV.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Me.,  345 ;  R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn.,  304 ; 
Hawes  Bros.,  Me.,  258. 

"White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  379 ; 
Granite  Spring  Farm,  N.  Y.,  318. 

White  Wyandottes. — Albert  W.  Buck- 
bee,  N.  Y.,  291;  Tom  Barron,  England, 
196. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
377 ;  Homestead  Farm,  Conn.,  371 ; 
Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  341 ;  Fred 
II.  Sampson,  Mass.,  323. 

White  Leghorns.  • —  Broadview  Farm, 
Conn.,  428 ;  George  Lowry,  Conn.,  374 ; 
Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y.,  358 ;  Alfred  J. 
O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y.,  343;  George 
Lowry.  Conn.,  332 ;  Tom  Barron,  Eng¬ 
land,  330. 


Months  Trial 

a  ioc 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust,  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  regular.  Dust 
drives  out  and  prevents  Worms  in  Fowls.  Dust  con¬ 
tains  1.2a %  Nicotine  and  is  effective.  Free  circular. 

PRICES— 100  lbs.  S3. 00;  300  lbs  S8.00.  F.  0.  B.  York.  Pa 
Special  10  lbs.  Oust  Postpaid,  SI. 00. 

G.  M.  HA8ECKEK,  Seedsman,  YORK,  PA. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturersof  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  18it. 


W.  Wyandotte  fJSSST It.  MacKELLAITS  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Lamps  for  Violet  Rays 

Would  you  advise  me  as  to  the  com¬ 
parative  value  of  mercury  vapor  quartz 
lights,  and  the  are  lights  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  violet  rays  ?  E.  T.  s. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

If  you  refer  to  the  comparative  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  two  types  of  lamps  in  the 
production  of  ultra-violet  rays,  the  car¬ 
bon  arc  lamp  delivers  about  5  per  cent 
of  its  energy  in  the  zone  of  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays,  the  quartz  mercury  lamp 
about  28  per  cent.  If  you  refer  to  their 
comparative  value  from  a  therapeutic  or 
medicinal  standpoint,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
make  a  comparison.  In  England  the  car¬ 
bon  arc  lamp  is  perhaps  more  extensively 
used  than  in  this  country,  where  the 
mercury  vapor  arc  light  is  usually  em¬ 
ployed.  Good  results  are  obtained  from 
both  lamps,  and  the  choice  should  prob¬ 
ably  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  af¬ 
fection  to  be  treated.  M.  c.  D. 
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WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


WITH  THE  BROADEST 
GUARANTEE  EVER 
BEFORE  OFFERED 

Lord  Farms’  Leghorn  Chicks  for  1928 
will  be  sold  with  a  guarantee  that  they 
surpass  other  stock  in  vitality,  size  of 
egg  and  birds,  and  egg  production. 
Send  for  information  about  this  guar¬ 
antee,  and  our  lower  prices  on  chicks; 
also  about  our  mammoth  breeding 
farms. 

Our  1928  Year  Book  contains  more 
practical  information  about  making  a 
profit  with  Leghorns  than  any  price 
book  sold,  and  it  is  free  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  White  Leghorns. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.,  METHUEN,  MASS. 


! 


JARVIS’ 

White  Leghorn  ran 


CHICKS 


and  Barred  Rock 
Bred  for  Livability,  EggsandProtit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
free  from  disease.  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  type.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English-Hollywood  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding. 
Jarvis  Barred  Rocks  are  of  a  blending  of  proveu 
high  producing  blood  lines. 

Both  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  are 
rich  in  the  blood  of  250  to  300-egg  foundation  blood 
lines— blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg  Record 
Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  bleeding.  All 
houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in  clean,  sanitary 
condition,  insuring  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
breeding  methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy, 
Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Production  Quality  that 
grow  quick  and  pay  nig  proilts.  Guaranteed  good 
quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt 
shipments.  100*  live  delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong, 
sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Our  15th  year  producing 
high  quality  chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
our  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
nearest  plant. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  Frankfort,  Del. 

Largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  White  Leghorns 
and.Iiarred  Rocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


Portland  Baby  Chick; 


Uur  Dig,  Strong, 
Healthy  Baby  Chicks 

Cost  no  more.  Brown,  Buff 
and  White  Leghorns,  Anco- 
nas,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  hatched 
.  from  free  range  stock,  cull¬ 
ed  for  type  and  egg  production. 
Trap  nested  White  Leghorns. 
Modern  hatchery  successfully  op¬ 
erated  for  13  years.  Write  today 
for  FREE  catalog  and  instruc¬ 
tions  in  Poultry  Raising,  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Discount  offer 

PORTLAND  HATCHERY, 

SZS  Walnut  St.  Portland,  Indiana. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Photo  shows  first 
Official  Contest  300-egg 
Leghorn  bred  inN.  E., 
303  eggs  at  Maryland 
1927. 


CHICKS  from  our 
own  eggs.  Real  pro¬ 
ducers.  Free  from 
White  Diarrhea. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  2 

Member  Mass.  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders. 


From  the  largest  flock  of 
certified  hens  in  Mary¬ 
land.  Single  comb  white 

Leghorns — trap  nested 
Wyckoff-Tancrcd  strains. 
Ri.fi.ord  egg  production, 

250  to  300  eggs. 

Write  for  our  free  book, 
"Profit-Making  Poultry,” 
and  place  your  order  early. 
O 


FROM 
250  to 
300  egg 
Hens 


HILLSIDE 

POULTRY  FARM 
P.  O.  Box  200 
Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  2G9  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these 
matings  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed,  any  week  after 
Feb.  15th  at  $16  per  100 — $77  per  500— 
SI  SO  per  1000.  10*  books  order.  A  Iso  extra 
flno  White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  L.  Wyandottes.  Catalog  free. 

L.  F.  Strickler  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 

CHICKS  C.O.D.  100  COST 

B.  Rocks  or  S.  Reds,  $1 4.  Mixed,  -  -  $10 

S.  W.  Leghorns  -  $13.  Heavy  Mixed  -  -  $12 

60  and  25,  lc  and  2c  more.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Feed¬ 
ing  system  that  raises  90-95*  to  laying  age,  FREE. 

C.  M.  Lauver,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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The  Henyard 


Sulphur  in  Poultry  Ration 

I  used  flowers  of  sulphur  in  laying 
mash  for  poultry  about  10  years  ago,  and 
was  for  some  unknown  reason  weaned 
away  from  it.  My  recollection  is,  how¬ 
ever,  very  favorable.  It  is  being  talked 
of  quite  frequently  lately.  What  is  your 
opinion  as  to  the  use  of  it,  also  as  to 
quantity,  period  and  frequency,  if  at  in¬ 
tervals.  E.  T.  S. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  good 
reason  for  using  sulphur  in  the  poultry 
ration.  In  domestic  medication  of  the 
boy  who  needs  “something,”  it  has  long 
enjoyed  a  reputation  of  being  that  some¬ 
thing  and,  as  the  boy  always  survived, 
the  evidence  that  sulphur  must  have  done 
him  good  is  quite  conclusive.  When 
taken  internally,  sulphur  is  decomposed 
and  its  products  are  irritant.  This  makes 
sulphur  in  sufficient  dose  a  laxative.  I 
know  of  no  other  effect  that  it  has.  Ex¬ 
ternally,  sulphur  is  more  useful.  It  will 
kill  certain  skin  parasites,  such  as  those 
that  produce  ringworm,  if  sufficiently 
thoroughly  and  persistently  applied.  Sul¬ 
phur  may  be  considered  a  “blood  puri¬ 
fier,”  whatever  that  is,  and  I  confess  that 
I  don’t  know.  At  least,  it  is  so  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  people  who  possibly  do 
know  what  a  blood  purifier  is.  So  far 
as  my  limited  knowledge  goes,  the  real 
blood  purifiers  are  the  kidneys,  the  lungs 
and  the  other  organs  whose  function  it  is 
to  remove  from  the  blood  stream  the 
waste  products  of  the  body.  If  there  are 
any  chemicals  or  drugs  that  will  “purify 
the  blood”  outside  the  patent  medicine 
advertisements,  I  do  not  know  wdiat  they 
are.  Probably  your  hens  will  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  your  using  some  sulphur  in  their 
ration,  if  you  do  not  make  it  too  strong, 
and,  if  you  use  it,  you  may  have  that 
feeling  of  virtue  and  contentment  that 
comes  from  having  been  of  benefit  to  man 
or  beast,  even  though  the  exact  nature  of 
that  benefit  isn’t  really  known.  M.  B.  d. 


Hen  with  Retained  Eggs 

I  sold  a  White  Wyandotte  hen,  about 
two  years  old,  weighing  8  lbs.  The  buy¬ 
er  took  the  bird  home  and  prepared  it 
for  cooking.  He  came  to  me  the  next  day 
and  told  me  I  sold  him  a  sick  bird,  for 
when  he  opened  it  he  found  two  eggs 
with  the  shell  on,  and  two  eggs  not 
shelled,  but  which  were  decayed  even  be¬ 
fore  receiving  their  shell.  I  told  him 
that  I  never  heard  of  this  before,  and  to 
be  frank  -with  you  I  could  hardly  believe 
this  possible.  I  gave  the  man  another 
hen  in  exchange  for  the  one  he  called  dis¬ 
eased.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  or 
not  this  is  possible,  and  if  so  how  you 
can  account  for  same ;  also  if  the  flesh 
of  this  chicken  was  fit  for  eating.  D.  S. 

New  Jersey. 


have  destroyed  20,  but  there  are  others 
droopy.  I  have  heretofore  been  success¬ 
ful  with  my  pullets,  and  this  is  a  set¬ 
back.  Do  you  think  this  is  worms?  I  am 
using  tobacco'  dust,  but  I  have  been  told 
that  there  is  an  iodine  tablet  that  is  a 
sure  thing  for  worms.  Will  you  let  me 
know  about  this  ?  C.  B.  B. 

These  pullets  may  be  affected  by  what 
is  sometimes  called  “range  paralysis,”  a 
disease  of  mysterious  origin  about  which 
little  is  known  and  for  which  no  cure  has 
been  found.  It  is  characterized  chiefly 
by  sudden  paralysis  of  legs  or  -wings  or 
both  in  apparently  healthy  birds.  It  af¬ 
fects  young  stock  particularly.  Blindness 
may  or  may  not  accompany  some  cases. 
Your  birds  may,  too,  be  suffering  from 
chronic  coccidiosis  or  other  disorder.  Ex¬ 
amine  the  blind  guts  attached  to  the  in¬ 
testines  for  distension  with  cheesy  mat¬ 
ter,  indicative  of  coccidiosis.  Open  the 
intestinal  tract  of  several  of  the  dead 
birds  and  look  for  worms  before  jumping 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  parasites  are 
the  cause  of  the  emaciation  and  deaths. 
Unless  found  in  considerable  numbers, 
there  is  no  reason  for  suspecting  them. 
The  tobacco  treatment  for  flocks  is  good. 
Iodine  for  the  removal  of  intestinal 
worms  is  used  in  two  forms,  a  suspension 
of  the  drug,  called  iodine  suspensoid,  a 
liquid  and  iodine  vermocide,  marketed  in 
both  liquid  and  capsule  form.  The  dose 


of  the  iodine  vermicide  is  one  ounce  per 
bird,  introduced  directly  into  the  gizzard 
through  a  hard  catheter  by  means  of  a 
small  syringe.  The  suspensoid,  diluted 
with  water,  is  used  to  flood  floors,  perches, 
etc.  after  cleaning.  I  should  not  recom¬ 
mend  their  use  until  it  had  been  definite¬ 
ly  established  that  some  form  of  intestinal 
worms  was  responsible  for  the  trouble. 

M.  B.  D. 


the  ground  would  become  unfit  for  use. 

Eggs  get  foreign  tastes  from  deteriora¬ 
tion  caused  by  bacteria  entering  through 
the  shell  and  possibly  from  some  foods. 
Molds  from  dirty  surroundings  and  high 
temperatures  cause  much  deterioration 
of  farm  produced  eggs  not  frequently 
gathered.  I  do  not  know  of  any  diseases 
that  affect  the  taste  of  eggs. 

Fowls  that  have  had  any  serious  dis¬ 
ease  should  not  be  used  in  the  breeding 
pen,  even  though  they  have  recovered. 
Mild  disorders  -would  not  affect  them. 
Lack  of  vigor  is  one  of  the  greatest  handi¬ 
caps  in  raising  young  chicks ;  they  should 
not  start  off  with  impaired  vitality  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  this  in  the  mothers. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  Trip  to  Navajo  Land 

We  arrived  in  Gallup,  N.  M.,  at  11  P. 
M.,  August  15,  1927,  on  our  way  to  the 
Toadlena  Indian  School  at  Toadlena,  N. 
M.  The  next  morning  an  employe  of  the 
school  met  us  with  an  automobile  to  take 
us  to  the  school,  which  is  about  80  miles 
from  Gallup.  We  left  Gallup  at  9 :30 
A.  M.,  traveling  about  65  miles  on  the 
government  highway  which  is  under  con¬ 
struction  between  Gallup  and  Shiprock, 
a  distance  of  104  miles.  There  had  been 
very  heavy  rains  within  the  past  few 
days.  In  several  depressions  on  the  high¬ 
way  the  water  had  not  entirely  drained 
away  and  the  mud  was  nearly  impossible 
for  automobiles  to  pass  through.  At  one 


place  we  were  detained  for  more  than  an 
hour  waiting  for  a  dozen  or  more  ma¬ 
chines  which  were  ahead  of  us  to  plow 
through  the  mud. 

We  left  the  highway  at  Nava,  a  post 
office,  and  one  of  the  Indian  trading  posts 
located  on  the  highway.  From  there  we 
drove  14  miles  across  the  reservation  over 


PH  A  I  DIRECT  TO 
V/UAL  CONSUMERS 

We  are  In  the  center  of  one  of  the  greatest  high 
grade  coal  fields  in  the  world.  Part  of  our  orchard 
properties  are  underlaid  with  this  coal. 

By  using  our  orchard  help  in  the  mine  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months,  we  can  make  you  a  price  of  $1.60  per  ton 

ol,r  eoal  to  new  customers,  send  us 
40.OO  and  we  will  at  once  ship  you  a  50  ton  car 

SUNNY-MONT  ORCHARDS,  Inc.  fa£mv0ant; 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Baby  Chicks  and  Breeding  Males 

All  are  from  State  tested  stock.  Trapnested  and 
pedigreed.  Selected  range  grown,  production 
bred  cockerels  that  are  sure  to  breed  up  your 
production  and  priced  moderately. 

BABY  CHICKS 

You  must  have  pood  chix  to  grow  good  pullets 
and  get  good  returns  on  your  investment.  Our 
stock  is  tested  and  proven.  20  years  of  breeding 
behind  them— you  need  the  best  for  most  profit. 
Our  new  catalog  should  interest  you.  Free  on 
request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


FACTS  Worth  Looking 
Into  When  Buying  Chicks 

1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

2  We  are  financially  responsible. 

3  Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

4  Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production 
have  been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years. 

5  Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high 
records  used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

6  The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 

7  Our  feeding  and  management  pro¬ 
gram  free  to  ail  purchasers  of  Chicks. 

8  We  pay  delivery  charges  and 
guarantee  100%  satisfactory  arrival. 

0  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  de¬ 
livery  on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

IQ  Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection 
This  is  your  protection. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


TWMV  ConcretelY  written,  attractively  illus- 
Wl  PajSI  trated,  and  intensely  interesting.  Most 
valuable  catalog  that  we  have  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  Virtually  filled  with  cashable  ideas  on 
brooding,  feeding  and  poultry  management.  De¬ 
scribes  our  chicks  and  a  service  to  you  built  upon 
LeArs  of  aggressive  effort,  ^our  copy  mailed 
FREE  immediately  upon  reqtJit..  Write  for  it. 
Fairfield  Hatchery,  Lock  Bos  509,  Lancaster,  O. 


Especially  Selected  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Our 
breeding  birds  are  carefully  selected  by  an  expert 
trained  and  authorized  by  Ohio  State  University 

ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD- 
Send  Only  $1.00 

W  e  ship  C.  O.  D.  Anconas,  White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Black 
Leghorns,  SI  2.75  per  100.  Barred,  White  andBuffRoclcs 
SI  4.75.  Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Silver  Laced  Wy- 
andottes,  S.C.  and  R.C.R.I.  Reds,  Buff  and  White  Orping¬ 
tons,  $15.75.  Light  Brahmas,  $1  9.75.  Circular  free. 
Bellefontaine  Baby  Chick  Halchery,  Box  3,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio 


The  Indian  School 


The  condition  you  describe  was  quite 
possible,  though  I  presume  that  it  would 
liave  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  bird 
later.  It  is  evident  that  something  pre¬ 
vented  the  extrusion  of  the  first  formed 
egg;  perhaps  there  was  some>  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  oviduct  and  a  stricture  that 
partly  closed  it;  perhaps  for  some  other 
reason  the  egg  could  not  be  passed.  An¬ 
other  egg  formed  behind  the  first  and  two 
others  partly  formed.  They  were  all  held 
within  the  oviduct  until  the  temperature 
of  the  hen’s  body  (105  degrees)  acted 
deleteriously  upon  them ;  they  must  have 
been  there  for  several  days.  If  there  was 
no  other  diseased  condition  than  the  pos¬ 
sible  local  one  of  the  ovidut,  or  if  the  re¬ 
tention  of  the  eggs  was  purely  from  some 
mechanical  cause,  the  flesh  of  the  bird 
should  have  been  wholesome.  M.  B.  D. 


Steam  As  a  Disinfectant 

I  would  like  to  get  an  outfit  to  make 
steam  to  use  in  steaming  out  henhouses. 
As  we  have  no  gas  or  electricity  it  would 
have  to  be  coal  or  oil.  Could  you  put 
me  in  touch  with  some  one  who  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  such  things?  G.  M.  L. 

I  have  never  known  of  the  use  of 
steam  as  a  disinfectant  for  poultry- 
houses  and  do  not  see  how  it  could  well 
be  applied.  Live  steam  used  for  a  suf¬ 
ficient  length  of  time  would,  of  course, 
be  an  effective  disinfectant,  but  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  it  would  prove  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  poultry-house  would  have  to 
be  tight,  and  steam  in  large '  quantity 
would  have  to  be  generated,  an  amount 
probably  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
steam  boiler  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
use.  You  may  have  in  mind  using  live 
steam  from  a  hose  directly  upon  perches, 
etc.  Any  coal-burning  steam  engine  with 
boiler  of  sufficient  capacity  to  furnish  the 
required  steam  might  be  used ;  if  there 
are  any  such  made  particularly  for  this 
use,  I  do  not  know  of  them.  H.  B.  D. 


Range  Paralysis 

I  have  about  200  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
pullets  which  were  apparently  all  right 
when  put  into  Winter  quarters,  and  some 
about  ready  to  lay  judging  from  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  They  lay  about  a  dozen  eggs 
a  day.  Some  are  lame  and  a  couple  I 
noticed  were  blind.  Some  are  droopy  and 
more  skeletons,  but  they  do  not  die.  I 


Various  Poultry  Problems 

We  lost  quite  a  good  many  hens  last 
Summer  and  now  my  young  chickens  are 
dying,  not  many  at  a  time,  but  every  lit¬ 
tle  while  one  will  die.  The  first  I  no¬ 
ticed  anything  wrong,  in  the  morning 
they  don’t  seem  to  care  about  eating,  but 
through  the  day  appear  to  get  all  right. 
Finally  just  seem  to  refuse  to  eat  and 
at  the  last  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  diar¬ 
rhoea  _  of  a  witish  substance.  I  have 
been  feeding  wheat  and  cracked  corn  and 
now  I  give  them  cornmeal  scalded.  I 
think  whatever  it  is  has  been  contracted 
from  the  hens.  In  the  Spring  some 
spoiled  meat  was  thrown  out.  Would 
that  cause  any  disease  that  was  con¬ 
tagious?  Is  there  anything  about  rotten 
potatoes  that  are  sorted  out  of  the  cellar 
in  the  Spring  and  left  on  top  of  the 
ground  to  decay  that  would  cause  any 
disease?  I  have  small  coops  with  runs 
attached  that  are  moved  about  from  place 
to  place  but  not  taken  away  from  the 
same  ground  but  the  chicks  are  only  in 
these  a  short  time  before  they  have  run 
of  the  whole  farm  and  no  fowls  are  kept 
on  there  through  the  Winter.  Is  it  all 
right  to  keep  them  there  each  Summer? 

New  York.  mrs.  b.  i. 

You  do  not  mention  the  age  of  the 
chicks  that  are  dying  but,  if  they  are  a 
month  or  more  of  age,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  coccidiosis  is  responsible  for  the 
deaths.  In  this  case,  there  is  likely  to 
be  more  or  less  blood  streaking  of  the 
discharge  and,  if  you  will  open  several 
of  the  dead  birds,  you  will  find  the  caeca 
or  blind  guts  attached  to  the  intestines 
distended  with  soft  or  cheesy  matter.  As 
a  preventive,  though  not  a  cure  for  ad¬ 
vanced  cases,  one  ounce  of  blue  vitriol 
may  be  dissolved  in  10  gallons  of  the 
drinking  water  given  the  flock.  This  dis¬ 
ease  is  due  to  an  organism  picked  up 
from  infected  ground  or  contaminated 
food,  not  to  decayed  vegetables,  which, 
however,  are  not  suitable  food  for  poultry. 

“Old  ground”  becomes  infested  by  the 
organisms  and  keeps  the  disease  going 
from  year  to  year.  The  best  way  to 
purify  soil  that  must  be  used  more  or 
less  continuously  is  to  plow  and  seed  or 
cultivate  it  while  it  is  kept  out  of  use  by 
alternating  the  runs  from  year  to  year. 
If  your  chicks  are  kept  confined  but  a 
short  time  before  being  given  the  run  of 
the  farm  and  the  brooders  are  frequently 
moved,  it  should  be  a  long  time  before 


a  very  rough  dirt  road,  arriving  at  the 
school  about  two  in  the  afternoon.  The 
school  has  a  capacity  of  200  students  and 
consists  of  the  main  school  building,  con¬ 
taining  the  auditorium,  four  class-rooms, 
and  the  principal’s  office.  There  are  two 
dormitories,  one  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls,  a  dining-room  with  kitchen  and 
bakery.  In  one  two-story  and  basement 
building  the  two  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
are  used  for  class-room  and  sewing-room, 
the  upper  story  is  devoted  to  sleeping 
quarters  for  employes,  while  the  basement 
is  used  for  the  blacksmith  shop  and  store¬ 
house. 

In  the  boiler  house  which  furnishes  the 
heat  and  light  for  all  the  other  buildings, 
is  located  the  laundry.  In  a  large  one- 
story  and  basement  frame  building  is  the 
dining-hall  and  kitchen,  and  quarters  for 
teachers  and  employes.  Nearby  is  located 
the  principal’s  dwelling,  also  the  frame 
building,  when  completed,  will  be  used  for 
the  hospital.  The  reservation  physician 
has  his  dwelling  and  office  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  other  buildings.  About 
one-half  mile  from  the  school  is  located 
the  Toadlena  post  office  and  trading  post. 

New  Mexico.  M.  H.  Beckwith. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

S.  C.  RED  CHICKS 

Have  a  reputation  for  livability,  vigor,  fast  growth, 
egg  production.  Every  one  hatched  from  our  own  strain 
of  Northern  Grown  Stock,  State  Certified  for  eight  con¬ 
secutive  years  to  be  absolutely  free  from  White  Diar¬ 
rhoea.  Catalog  free.  It  will  help  and  interest  you. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  225,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Wpup  f  Wire  S* c- White  Le§horns 

*  I  vllC  vlllvnu  State  Certified— Blood  Tested 


-HEAVY  BREEDS- 


Wliite  Rock,  Barred  Rock,  White  Wyandotte, 
R-  I.  Reds— Cross  Bred  Matings  for  Broiler 
and  Roaster  production. 


Delivery  Every  Week.  Write  for  Prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept,  A,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


f  J-IJ  f1  If  C  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
V/iil  L/VO  White  Leghorns 

Well-hatched,  well-bred,  from  best  heavy  egg  strains. 
Lowest  possible  prices  for  really  good  chicks.  100%  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


Morse’s  Production  W.  Wyandottes 

Certified.  CHAMPION  HEN— Best  Am.  Pen,  18  firsts 
192o-6-7  N.  Y.  State  Fairs.  Males,  $5.  Females,  $2  up. 
Approval.  Eggs,  SIO  per  100.  Chicks,  $30. 

C1IAS.  T.  MORSE  .  PNAIHLLA,  S.  Y. 


Batchelder  chicks  ano  hatching  eggs— r.  r. 

Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Parent  stock.  Accredit¬ 
ed.  Hatching  weekly.  0.  G.  BATCH  KLUISH,  Stratbam,  N.  H. 


'4. $3 


y  from  Selected  Breeding  Flocks 
Culled  and  Mated  for  Heavy  Production 
FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  Pictures  the  Rosemont  Story 

TT  PICTURES  our  three  hatcheries  and  shows  our  facilities  for  handling 
hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Most  important  of  all,  it  shows  you  how  our 
60,000  breeders  are  selected  and  mated  for  body  type,  standard  color  and  heavy 
egg  production.  Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed  to  every  Rosemont  customer. 
Write  for  your  copy  today,  also  our  latest  prices. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
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Buy 

Baby  Chicks 
with  a 

great  laying  inheritance 

Kerr’s  famous  baby  chicks  are  produced  by  ancestors 
with  generations  of  official  laying  records 

YEAR  after  year  the  Kerr  Chickeries  enter  pullets  of 
their  own  breeding  in  the  leading  eastern  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests.  Their  large  breeding  flocks  have  been  built  up  from 
birds  that  have  made  exceptional  records  in  these  compe¬ 
titions.  Records  up  to  294  eggs  for  White  Leghorn  and 
277  and  251  for  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  respectively. 

Hens  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  place  on  the  Kerr  breed¬ 
ing  farm  not  only  must  have  a  heavy  official  egg  yield, 
but  must  also  pass  a  rigorous  inspection  for  standard 
breed  type,  size,  vigor,  feather  coloring  and  be  free  from 
all  disqualifications. 

Kerr  Baby  Chicks  carry  a  large  amount  of  high-produc¬ 
ing  blood  of  the  Kerr  breeding  farm  flocks  and  conform 
closely  to  the  standard  of  perfection. 
Write  for  profusely  illustrated  chick 
book,  telling  the  whole  story. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC, 

Department  9 
Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


]>„uv  Mpp>fintr  of  the  flocks5  in  the  other,  the  loss  from 

.OaUy  L/liit-iv  iuccuug  decreased  egg  production  was  heavy. 

At  Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Fowl  typhoid  is  similar  in  its  symptoms 
Show  in  New  York  City,  a  midwinter 
meeting  of  the  hatcherymen  and  I.  B. 

0.  A.  members  will  be  held  Wednesday 
morning,  January  18,  at  10  o’clock  in  the 
convention  hall  room  of  the  show.  Secre¬ 
tary  D.  Lincoln  ©rr  will  issue  admission 
tickets  to  all  the  hatcherymen  who  are 
in  attendance  at  this  show.  The  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  open  to  hatcherymen  who  are 
not  members  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  I.  B.  C.  A. 


Soft  Shelled  Eggs 

On  page  1512  H.  D.  H,  complains  of 
soft-shelled  eggs  from  pullets.  We  had 
the  same  trouble  until  we  had  established 
feeding  cod  liver  oil.  To  each  24  pullets, 
two  quarts  dry  mash,  two  tablespoons  cod 
liver  oil  mixed  thoroughly.  We  feed  in 
pan  or  trough  in  middle  of  morning.  Our 
pens  hold  24  pullets  each,  eight  months 
old,  average  12  to  15  eggs  a  day ;  White 
Rocks.  B.  L.  T. 

New  York. 


X  schweglersTHORO-BREP" 

\  “LIVE  AND  LAV'’  WnlWIV® 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  CHick  Book.  _  „ 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


TRAPTAfi<Vwithwire'  Copper  or 

I  tlHr  I  HUO  aluminum.  Name  and 
address  on  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags 
50c;  45  tags  $1;  100  tags  $2,  postpaid. 
Good  fur  season  coming.  Order  now 
don't  wait.  BIVINS,  Fruiter, Summit,  N.  Y. 


XHT  EWING’S  ENGLISH  r% 

White  leghornS 

give  satisfaction.  Males  from  250  to  314  eprg  hens  have 
headed  my  best  matinprs  for  14  years.  Bred  for  size  and 
vigor  too.  Husky  chicks,  fertile  eggs.  S  if©  arrival 
guaranteed.  Write  R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 

OFFICIAL  RECORD  OF  PERFORMANCE 

LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Farm  reared.  34  years  production  bred.  7  years  trapnested. 
National  Headquarters  superior  egg  quality.  High  vitality, 
large  size,  high  production  and  be-'uty  combined.  Let  us 
prove  it.  EGG  »N0  APPLE  FARM.  Route  R,  TIIUMANSBURG,  H.  >. 


REDBIRD  FARM 

Every  chiolc  from  our  own  eggs.  State  tested.  “Better 
chicks”  ami  square  service  lias  built  this  business  to 
one  of  the  largest  in  N.  E.  for  profitable  ItED  CHICKS. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  57  Taunton  St.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

o  j  ltich  dark  red  cockerels,  pullets 

£  jfvGC/S  fro,u  trapnested  200  egg  stock, 


A.  L.  VKEELAND 


NUTLEV,  N.  J. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Write  for  special  Christmas  prices  and  1928  catalog.  The 
best  chicks  that  science  can  produce;  blood  tested;  fully 
guaranteed.  Prof.  IIARRY  It.  LEWIS,  Itox  It,  Uavisvllle,  It.  I. 

Tancred  Leghorn  Cockerels  2re'cords.g 

Big,  vigorous  March  birds  shipped  C.  O.  D.  S3,  S5  nr-d 
SIO  each.  Descriptive  catalog.  2ith  year  PLANKS’ 
MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Gelty.-burg,  Pa. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells  why  the 
Blmck  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed 
on  earth.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pillstowo,  R.  J. 

nyvar  *  t  mirifC  guaranteed  to  live 
K.U  I  LHILIla  and  produce.  Dis¬ 

count  on  early  order.  ROYAL  FARM  -  Bergey,  Pa. 

K  AFk  Ferris  Strain  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  St. 50 

w  W  each.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  -  Richfield,  Pa. 

Special  Fall 

_  _  prices.  List 

free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  SELLERS VILLE,  PA 


ELECTRIC 

BROODERS 


Electricity  Is  the 
most  efficient,  de¬ 
pendable  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  heat  for 
brooding  chicks. 

No  bother  —  no 
trouble — no  wor¬ 
ry.  Just  plug  it 
into  an  ordinary 
light  socket  and  forget  all  about  it.  Very  rigid  and 
sturdy  in  construction.  Automatic  thermostatic  con¬ 
trolled  cut-off  switch  g  ves  even  regulated  temperature. 
Canopy  lined  with  asbestos.  Deflecting  heater  deck 
insulated  with  Celotex.  This  saves  current  consump¬ 
tion.  Complete  with  heating  element,  pilot  light  and 
thermometer.  Set  up  ready  to  use. 

30  Days'  Trial — Express  Prepaid 

You  take  no  risk.  Money  backif  not  satisfied.  We  pay 
Express  East  of  the  Rockies.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

24  inch—  125  chicks . $10.65 

34  inch—  300  chicks . 15.25  (13) 

44  inch—  500  chicks . 19.25 

54  inch— 1000  chicks . 22.75 

State  Voltage  When  Ordering  _ 

Write  for  free  catalog  showing  complete  line  of  incu¬ 
bators,  oil  burning  brooders  and  coal  stove  brooders 
also  Electric  Incubators  at  lowest  prices. 

WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD  CO. 

Box  288  -  -  Racine,  Wisconsin 


Poultry  Feature  at  N.  J. 
Agricultural  Week 

Among  the  events  to  take  place  during 
Agricultural  Week  in  Trenton,  January 
10  to  13,  is  the  one  arranged  by  the  poul- 
tryinen  of  New  Jersey,  covering  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  speeches  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  State’s  $19,000,000  poultry  industry 
from  baby  chick  production  to  egg  mar¬ 
keting,  and  including  a  competitive  ex¬ 
hibit  of  1,000  baby  chicks,  a  certified  egg 
show,  demonstrations  showing  iiroduction 
by  individual  birds,  the  profit  and  loss 
obtained  by  egg  sizes  and  standard  pack¬ 
ages  and  candling  demonstrations  on  U. 
S.  egg  grades,  weights,  etc.  The  men  in¬ 
vited  to  judge  the  baby  chick  exhibit  are, 
Hon.  A.  Crezer  Reeves.,  of  Trenton; 
Reese  V.  Hicks,  managing  director  of  In¬ 
ternational  Baby  Chick  Association,  and 
Dr.  Morley  V.  Jull,  senior  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


to  fowl  cholera  and  a  laboratory  exami¬ 
nation  may  be  required  to  distinguish 
between  them.  The  chief  extern'al  symp¬ 
toms  of  fowl  typhoid  are  a  pale  or  bluish 
comb,  loss  of  appetite,  dull,  droopy  ap¬ 
pearance,  increased  thirst  and  greenish 
or  yellowish  diafrrhoea.  As  weakness  in¬ 
creases,  the  bird  may  sit  With  drooping 
head  and  wings  or  stand  with  eyes  closed 
and  with  ruffled  feathers. 

Internally,  the  liver,  spleen  and  kid¬ 
neys  become  greatly  enlarged  and  the  liver 
has  a  mahogany  or  grertiish  appearance 
and  a  sprinkling  of  small  white  spots.  As 
the  disease  is  transmitted  through  the 
droppings,  prevention  is  to  be  sought  by 
avoidance  of  contact  in  any  way  with  siok 
flocks  and  by  thorough  methods  of  sani¬ 
tation  ;  these  ihcluding  cleanliness  of 
quarters  and  utensils  and  disinfection  of 
the  same  when  the  disease  has  made  its 
appearance.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  all  sick  birds  should  be  promptly 
removed  from  the  flock  and  their  car¬ 
casses  burned  or  deeply  buried.  As  with 
all  similar  infections,  prevention  is  more 
effective  than  attempts  to  cure  and  all 
those  measures  which  go  under  the  head 
of  good  sanitation  are  preventive  meas¬ 
ures.  While  fowl  typhoid  is  similar  in 
its  manifestations  to  fowl  cholera,  it  is 
a  more  slowly  acting  disease  and  may 
exist  in  a  flock  over  a  period  of  months, 
killing  now  and  then  but  not  in  such 
great  numbers  within  a  slidrt  time. 

M.  B.  D. 


WED’S 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS  lirioes.  List 


DUCKLINGS  $30— EGGS  $12  Per  100 

Write  I,.  W.  HAMBLIN  •  WILSON, |N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Breeding  Turkeys  t0°r  ityl&L 

MRS.  ALFRED  E.  REID  Star  Route  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  LOCK,  Washington  Depot.  Conn. 

MAMMOTH  TIinifCYQ  Toms. .*12*15.  HenS..*S-*10. 

BRONZE  I  U  HIVE  IS  GRACE  LEAVITT,  South  Ro, alien.  VI 


^LEGHORNS 

Twenty -Second  Year 

Bred  for  vigor  and  productivity.  Making  good 
With  hundreds  of  customers. 

Twenty-six  ounce  hatching  eggs.  Ninety  per 
cent  fertility  gnu  nil  teed.  Big  fluffy  chicks,  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

Send  tor  Circular 

John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Farms,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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$16  00 

$77.50 

$150 

14  00 

67  50 

130 

13  00 

62.50 
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12.00 

57.511 

110 

10.00 

47.50 

SO 

Worms  in  Gizzard 

Wliat  is  the  trouble  with  my  chickens, 
and  what  can  I  do  for  them?  Some  seem 
to  be  very  healthy,  laying  some,  but  once 
in  a  while  one  or  two  will  begin  to  act 
lazy  and  droop.  Examining  one  that 
died  I  found  four  worms  between  the 
lining  and  outer  gizzard.  The  gizzard 
was  mucli  enlarged  and  soft.  MRS.  A.  J. 

New  York. 

There  is  a  kind  of  worm  that  burrows 
into  the  muscles  of  the  gizzard  and  may 
be  found  attached  at  one  end  to  the  lin¬ 
ing  of  that  organ  and  floating  within. 
When  present  in  large  numbers,  it  causes 
emaciation  and  death,  but  four  such  para¬ 
sites  would  not  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  losses  in  your  flock.  There  are 
probably  other  reasons  for  these  deaths 
that  you  do  not  note  the  symptoms  of 
and  that  cannot  be  assigned^  without 
further  knowledge  of  the  conditions  pres¬ 
ent.  One  to  two  teaspoons  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  diluted  with  a  like  amount  of  some 
bland  oil,  may  be  administered  to  the 
sick  fowls  to  expel  the  free  worms. 

M.  B.  D. 


Chicken  Pox 

Why  does  chicken  pox  affect  poultry? 
I  bought  1,000  one-day-old  chicks,  and  I 
lost  162  during  six  weeks.  All  through 
the  summer  I  did  not  lose  one.  After 
six  months  I  close  them  in  the  houses. 
After  three  weeks  trouble  began.  J.  o. 

One  who  can  raise  to  maturity  over 
800  chicks  out  of  1,000  hatched  hardly 
needs  advice  as  to  their  care.  As  to  the 
disease  chicken  pox,  however,  it  is  not 
a  necessary  accompaniment  of  chick  life 
but  an  infection  that  must  be  carried  to 
the  flock  in  some  manner.  It  frequently 
is  an  accompaniment  of  roup  or  bird 
diphtheria  and  is  not,  in  itself,  the  fatal 
disease.  Simple  chicken  pox  in  cool  cli¬ 
mates  is  not  ordinarily  a  severe  affection, 
being  recovered  from  spontaneously  if  the 
fowls  have  good  care.  The  infection 
from  which  your  fowls  are  suffering  must 
have  been  carried  to  them  from  some  out¬ 
side  source,  granting  that  it  was  not  pres¬ 
ent  in  their  own  quarters,  the  survival 
of  a  previous  infection  there.  Just  how 
this  is  done  may  not  be  easy  to  ascer¬ 
tain.  Other  fowls  brought  into  the  flock, 
soiled  crates  or  utensils,  the  dirt  upon 
feet  of  caretakers  or  yisitors  who  have 
recently  been  among  sick  birds,  birds, 
rats  and  other  vermin,  all  may  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  carriers  of  disease  at  times.  The 
germs  of  such  diseases  as  roup  are  tena¬ 
cious  of  life,  too,  and  often  persist  from 
one  season  to  another  in  uncured  birds. 

M.  B.  D. 


Enlarged  Liver 

Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  the  liver 
of  my  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pullets  to 
grow  and  swell  to  immense  proportions, 
and  always  bring  about  the  death  of  the 
pullet  concerned?  I  have  had  several 
cases  of  this  lately.  A.  T.  0. 

The  enlarged  liver  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  death,  but  rather  the  cause  of  the 
death  is  also  the  cause  of  the  enlarged 
liver.  There  are  various  diseases  con¬ 
nected  with  the  digestive  organs  that  re¬ 
sult  in  an  enlarged  liver.  As  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  diagnosed  before  death 
and  an  examination  of  the  internal  or¬ 
gans,  knowledge  of  their  exact  nature 
isn’t  very  important.  Overfeeding  upon 
highly  concentrated  foods  is  probably  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many  digestive  disorders, 
but,  in  the  effort  to  get  the  greatest  pro- 


Use  of  Sulphate  of  Copper 

I  note  in  a  former  issue  advice  to  put  ^  ^  w 

sulphate  of,  copper  in  drinking  water JEor  Auction  possible,  this  commonly  occurs. 

. . .  .  Probably  a  “Back  to  nature”  movement 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Eook.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

IN  LOTS  OF  25  50 

Wh.  Wyandottes... $4. 50  $8.50 

Books  or  Reds .  4  00  7  50 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3  75  7  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3  50  6  50 

Light  Mixed .  3  00  5  50 

Fr  >m  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  1 00^  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valnah'e  illustrated  booklet  tree. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

- STRAINS - 

Hollywood,  Hanson,  Barron,  Prof.  Dryden 
W.  E.  ATKINSON  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  2c. 
Hocks,  Reds,  1  4o.  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  1 5c.  Black  Giants, 
20c.  10tt%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Dree. 
SEIBULTON  FARMS,  WashingtonvUle,  Pa. 


30  days.  How  much  longer  can  it  be  con 
tinued  with  safety?  Should  it  be  discon¬ 
tinued  for  a  spell?  I  don’t  think  my 
birds  have  coccidiosis,  but  I  have  been 
using  the  copper  as  a  preventive,  as  I 
have  lost  many  from  my  flock.  A.  A.  T. 

It  is  recommended  by  stations  using  it 
that  the  copper  sulphate  solution,  one 
ounce  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  be  used  as 
a  drink  for  a  month,  beginning  when  the 
disease  is  suspected.  _  The  presence  of 


would  benefit  the  health  of  our  flocks, 
though  it  proved  a  detriment  to  our 
pocketbooks.  M.  b.  d. 


Possible  Chicken  Pox 

I  have  2,000  pullets  nine  months  old, 
laying  very  well.  I  have  found  two  hens 
which  have  one  side  of  their  head  full  of 
small  pimples  (blue  in  color)  also  one 


CHICKS 


coccidosis  may  be  definitely  determined  eye  closed.  A  week  later  the  pimples 
if,  upon  opening  a  dead  cock,  the  blind  burst  open  and  the  head  is  covered  with 
guts  (caeca)  are  found  to  be  distended  blood.  Both  hens  sit  in  the  same  coop 
by  bloody  or  cheesy  matter.  I  see  no  rea-  Will  you  tell  me  the  cause?  Is  this  anj 
son  why  the  solution  should  not  again  be 
used  after  an  internal  if  desired.  There 
are  probably  no  definite  limits  known  as 
to  possible  use  of  this  aid  to  health  but 
not  positive  cure  of  disease.  M.  b.  d. 


Fowl  Typhoid 

A  news  bulletin  from  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Experiment  Station,  at  Durham, 
says  that  three  serious  outbreaks  of  fowl 
typhoid,  involving  about  7,000  fowls,  have 
occurred  in  New  Hampshire  within  the 
past  six  months.  In  two  of  these  out- 
breaks  the  disease  killed  nearly  one-tlnrd  measure 


you  tell  me  tlie  cause !  JLs  tins  any 
symptom  of  some  contagious  sickness? 
Can  I  prevent  this  from  spreading  and 
how?  c.  s. 

These  fowls  may  have  chicken  pox, 
though  the  eruption  of  this  disease  upon 
the  head  and  face  is  usually  yellowish  or 
brown,  turning  to  black.  This  is  a  very 
contagious  disease,  though  it  may  be  mild 
and  cause  little  fcJ,iarm  to  the  nock.  It 
will  be  best  to  remove  any  affected  birds 
and  keep  them  by  themselves  until  they 
have  recovered.  After  removing  the  scahs 
of  the  eruption,  ,the  places  may  be  paint¬ 
ed  with  tincture  of  iodine  as  a  curative 

M.  B.  D. 
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'*707  Hatches 

/  v^b  WhenlfbuUse 

'CEL-O-GIASS 

QOOD  hatches,  strong  sturdy  chicks  and 
high  egg  production  are  assured  when 
you  use  Cel-O-Glass  for  your  poultry  house 
windows  and  curtains.  It  lets  through  the 
health-building  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun. 
(Glass  keeps  them  out).  These  life-rays  are 
Nature’s  way  of  supplying  the  valuable  vita¬ 
min  D  which  makes  birds  grow  rugged  and 
healthy  and  producestrong.hatchable  eggs. 

CEL-O-GLASS  Admits  All 
The  Ultra-Violet  Rays 
That  Are  Needed 

Only  a  small  part  of  ultra-violet  light 
contains  the  health  rays.  And  these  life- 
rays  pass  through  Cel-O-GIass  in  abund¬ 
ance.  Scientific  tests  conducted  by  the 
greatest  authorities  prove  that  Cel-O-Glass 
admits  more  of  these  life-rays  than  any 
glass  substitute.  That’s  why  thousands  of 
large,  successful  poultry  raisers  use  Cel-O- 
Glass. 

Raise  Every  Chick 
You  Hatch  l 

It’s  how  many  chicks  you  raise  that  counts. 
You  can  reduce  the  mortality  of  your 
hatches  to  an  absolute  minimum  by  using 
Cel-O-Glass  for  your  poultry  house  win¬ 
dows  and  curtains,  brooder  houses  and 
scratch  sheds.  The  value  of  the  birds  you 
save  during  one  season  more  than  pays  the 
cost  of  the  Cel-O-Glass  you  use. 

CEL-O-GLASS  Is  Most 
Economical 

It  is  unbreakable  —  eliminates  repair  bills. 
Durable- — lasts  much  longer  than  cloth. 
Waterproof,  weatherproof  and  easy  to 
install.  There  is  only  one  genuine  Cel-O- 
Glass.  Insist  on  it  if  you  want  the  tested 
and  proved  results  that  the  big  poultry 
raisers  get.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  us  for  name  of  one  near  you 
who  can.  Free  sample  and  valuable  poultry 
house  bulletin  No.  12  gladly  sent  on  request. 

ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

21  Spruce  Street  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(£)  1927,  Acotol  Products,  luc. 


THE  HENYARD 


Controlling  Chickenpox  and 
Roup 

I  have  a  new  henhouse  which  has  only 
been  used  for  about  a  month.  I  have 
cleaned  and  sprayed  it  several  times  since, 
painted  sores  on  birds  beads  with  iodine, 
put  potassium  permanganate' and  roup 
powder  in  their  drinking  water  to  check 
the  spreading  of  the  disease,  also  have 
removed  sick  chickens  from  their  quar¬ 
ters.  Yet  the  disease  is  spreading  more 
and  more  every  day.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  what  to  put  in  the  chicken’s 
drinking  water  or  feed  to  check  chicken- 
pox  and  roup.  p.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  no  known  substance  that  will 
cure  chickenpox  and  roup  if  put  into  food 
and  drinking  water;  if  there  was,  these 
diseases  would  be  of  little  consequence. 
Chickenpox  and  roup  are  often  found  as¬ 
sociated  but,  if  the  former  exists  alone,  it 
it  not  usually  a  serious  matter,  and  the 
disease  may  be  controlled  by  painting  the 
sites  of  the  eruption  after  removing  the 
scabs  with  tincture  of  iodine  or  using 
some  antiseptic  ointment,  like  car  bob  zed 
“Vaseline-’  upon  them.  Roup  is  a  more 
serious  affection  fonvhic-h  no  satisfactory 
cure  has  been  found.  It  is  to  be  treated 
by  removing  affected  birds  from  the  flock 
to  check  further  spread,  keeping  the 
utensils  used  for  food  and  drink  clean, 
maintaining  good  sanitary  .conditions  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  poultry  quarters  and,  if  one 
wishes  to  give  the  time  and  attention, 
frequently  cleaning  out  the  eyes  and  nos¬ 
trils  of  ihe  sick  birds  with  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  boric  acid  in  water  and  applying 
once  daily  after  such  cleansing  a  drop  or 
two  of  a  15  per  cent  solution  of  argyrol 
to  the  membranes  that  are  discharging. 
Individual  treatment  of  roupy  birds  is 
tedious  and  wholly  unsatisfactory  how¬ 
ever.  If  the  disease  is  not  sufficiently 
mild  to  permit  of  spontaneous  recovery 
under  good  conditions  of  care,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  treatment  is  justified  by  the 
results.  I  know  of  none  that  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  practical  and  certain  in  results  to  war¬ 
rant  a  description  here.  it.  b.  d. 


MADE 

BROODER 


Costs  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
J  ou  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  1  he  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send 
vou  plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater,  for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The 
i  utnam  Brooder  Heater  holds  1  quart  of  oil 
and  burns  10  days  without  attention.  Try  the 
brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  When  ordering, 
please  give  your  dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my 
free  Booklet,  “Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM,  Inc.,  Route  164-B  Elmira,  N.Y. 

0UR  1928  CATAL0G  j^VsRS"! 

8f  pages  showing  largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies  in 
(Over  300  items.)  Write  today  for  your  copy 
—I’REE.  BROWCRMFG.COm  Dept.  C,  Quincy,  Ml. 


Feed  for  Little  Chicks 

I  am  going  to  have  1.500  chickens  Jau. 
20,  and  I  thought  I  would  like  to  have 
different  feed  from  what  I  have  used  be¬ 
fore.  I  was  thinking  of  mixing  200  lbs. 
middlings,  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  oat¬ 
meal.  100  lbs.  cornmeal,  and  100  lbs.  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  mix  all  together.  Do  you  think 
that  would  be  all  right  for  baby  chicks? 
Ought  I  to  have  meat  scrap  as  well? 
IIow  many  pounds  of  salt  would  I  need 
in  the  600  lbs.  feed,  and  how  much  meat 
scrap?  F.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

No  one  has  tried  out  all  possible  com¬ 
binations  of  feeds  for  little  chicks  and  is 
in  position  to  say  positively  that  any  par¬ 
ticular  mixture  will  or  will  not  prove 
suitable.  So  long  as  there  are  well  tried 
standard  formulas  of  known  value  it  is 
safest  to  use  them,  even  though  others 
might  be  quite  as  useful.  The  ingredients 
that  j7ou  mention  are  all  good,  though  the 
use  of  one-sixth  part  linseed  meal  might 
prove  undesirable.  In  any  event,  there 
should  be  some  milk  or  meat  in  a  chick 
ration  unless  milk  is  given  liberally  in 
liquid  form.  January  chicks,  too,  should 
have  cod  liver  oil  in  their  ration  in  the 
amount  of  at  least  one  pint  to  the  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  mash :  a  quart  would 
probably  be  better.  Unless  you  have  had 
sufficient  experience  in  raising  Winter 
chicks  to  feel  competent  to  make  up  your 
own  mashes  you  will  be  far  safer  in 
using  a  standard  one  that  has  been  well 
tried  out.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a 
commercial  brand,  as  all  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations  publish  formulas  for  home 
mixtures  that  should  be  at  least  equally 
cheat)  and  that  you  will  be  safe  in  using. 
I  would  suggest  that,  you  write  your 
State  experiment  station  at  Amherst  or 
the  Connecticut  Station  at  Storrs,  Conn., 
or  both,  and  ask  for  their  bulletins  upon 
chick  feeding.  You  will  thus  be  saved 
the  risk  of  using  an  inferior  mixture  for 
a  large  number  of  chicks  that  may  try 
all  of  your  skill  before  the  Winter  is 
over.  Do  not  keep  changing  from  one 
formula  to  another.  Select  one  of  known 
value  and  stick  to  it.  M.  b.  d. 


All  About  Broilers 

Raising  broilers  is  a  part  of  the  work 
of  every  poultryman,  whether  undertaken 
as  a  necessary  part  of  keeping  up  the 
supply  of  pullets  or  as  a  specialty.  The 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture,  at 
Ithaca,  has  issued  a  leaflet  of  interest 
in  this  connection  with  the  title  “Cost 
of  Raising  Broilers  from  8  to  16  Weeks 
of  Age  and  Their  Market  Value.”  Light 
and  heavy  breeds  are  both  considered. 
Tables  of  weights,  costs,  market  values 
and  net  returns  at  the  various  ages  are 
given.  One  conclusion  of  the  studies  is 
that  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to 
there  being  any  profit  in  broiler  raising 
as  a  separate  enterprise  and  that,  where 
broilers  are  to  be  sold  as  part  of  neces¬ 
sary  methods  of  renewing  the  flock,  they 
are  most  profitably  disposed  of  at  from 
10  to  14  wreeks  of  gge,  depending  upon 
when  they  are  hatched  and  how  fast 
they  grow. 


This  Amazing 
FREE  BOOK- 


C  tJBP 

Read  bow  the  same  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  you  now  give  your  poultry  can 
bring  you  many  times  more  money. 

Yes-  y°u  can  8et  more  money  from  your 
A  poultry.  It  can  give  you  a  profit  as  large  as 
any  farm  crop.  It  can  give  you  a  good  income 
when  other  crops  fail.  It  can  give  you  an  in¬ 
come  that  is  safe  and  reliable. 

SSOO  to  $2,ooo  a  Year  in  Extra  Profits 

These  are  facts — facts  proved  by  thousands 
of  farmers  every  year.  We  can  tell  you  of 
farmers  who  are  clearing  $500  to  $2,000  from 
their  poultry.  Yes — even  larger  profits  are  being 
made.  You  have  this  same  chance.  You  can 
make  your  poultry  pay  you  big  money. 

Our  FREE  BOOK  Tells  You  How 

Our  big  free  book  explains  everything.  It 
tells  you  how  to  stop  baby  chick  losses.  How 
to  raise  every  raisable  chick.  How  to  quickly 
develop  them  into  profit-producing  fowls.  How 
to  save  time  and  work  in  caring  for  poultry. 
How  to  take“advantage  of  high  prices. 

Marvelous  CQAL-BURNING  BROODER 
Amazing  Low  Prices 

The  improved  Buckeye  Coal-Burning 
Brooders  have  larger  stoves.  They  hold 
more  coal.  They  give  more  heat, 

They  bum  soft  coal  or  hard  - 

coal  longer  without  refueling. 

They  don’t  overheat  or  under- 
heat.  The  new  revolving  hover  14- 
saves  time,  work,  and  trouble.  QY 
NOW,  learn  about  the  other  ‘  '  ' 
features  and  the  low  prices— 
the  greatest  values  ever  offered. 

Buckeye 

Other  Buckeye  Products — Blue-Flame 
Oil  Burning  Brooders,  Buckeye  Elec¬ 
tric  Brooders,  Buckeye  Incubators 


Tells  How  to  Get 

MORE  MONEY 

From^bur  Poultry 


Mew  “RITE-HEAT’*  BROODER 
An  Amazing,  Large  Capacity 
Oil-Burning  Brooder 

The  new  Buckeye  “Rite-Heat”  is  a  revolution¬ 
ary  oil-burning  brooder  for  large  flocks  of  chicks. 
It  does  everything  a  coal  burner  will  do.  A 
powerful  heater  gives  an  abundance  of  heat  under 
all  conditions,  with  a  surprisingly  small  amount 
of  oil.  Simple,  easy,  and  economical  to  operate. 
Sure  .and  positive  in  its  chick-raising  results. 
Nothing  else  like  it. 

MAIL  COUPON  NOW 

Get  this  wonderful  new  Buckeye  book 
Quick.  Whether  you  raise  small  flocks  or  large, 
this  book  will  be  of  untold  value  to  you.  And  it’s 
absolu  tely  free.  Learn  about  the  new  brooders. 
Don’t  raise  chicks  another  year  without  learn¬ 
ing  about  the  great  profit-making  Buckeye 
Brooders  and  Incubators.  Just  mail  the 
coupon.  Do  it  today. 

The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co. 

2879  Euclid  Avenue, 

*  Springfield,  -  Ohio 

|  THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO., 

I  2879  Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

I  Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  your  big  new  book  free. 

|  Name _ 

1  Address _ 

|  P-  O - State _ 


Your  Poultry  Partner 

Prof.  H.  R.  Lewis  who  conducts  this  feature 
in  Everybodys  invites  your  questions  on  all 
subjects  having  to  do  with  poultry  culture.  He 
has  helped  thousands  and  can  heip  you  make 
more  profit  out  of  poultry.  Prof.  Lewis  is  Your 
Poultry  Partner.  Feature  articles  by  Lewis, 
Cleveland,  Thompson,  Hartman,  Collier,  Hale, 
Admundsen  and  a  score  of  others  make  Every¬ 
bodys  the  most  valuable  Poultry  journal  pub¬ 
lished  today.  A  dollar  bill  pays  for  three  years. 

Besides  we  have  “Turkey  Trot,’’  “Housewife 
ana  a  Few  Hens,”  “Egg  Laying  Contests,” 
Boys  and  Girls  [Nest”  and  “Women  in 
the  Home  and  on  the  Farm.” 

1  Year,  50c;  3  Years,  $1.00;  5  Years,  $1.50 

If  you  want  to  read  an  issue  before  you  subscribe  do 
not  hesitate  to  ask  for  a  sample  copy,  but  write 
today  for  either  this  sample  issue  or  send  50c  in  2c 
stamps,  money  order  or  a  dollar  bilJ.  Do  it  today. 

"America’s  Most  Popular  Poultry  Magazine.” 
Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine,  Box  W,  Hanover,  Pa. 


VITA  BRAND 

Cod  Livkr  On. 

(Trade  Mark  Registered  in  U.  S.  and  Canada) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Poultry 
Insist  on  the  original  Vita  Brand 

Barrel  (40  Imperial  or  48  U.  S.  Gallons) $40.00 

Large  Cans  (10  Imperial  or  42  U.  S.  Gallons)  12.00 
Small  Cans  (5  Imperial  or  6  U.  S.  Gallons) . .  6.50 

(No  duty,  just  a  small  customs  entry  fee) 

Raw  materials  are  going  up.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  prices  today  and  order  now 
for  delivery  any  time  this  winter. 

Write  for  Circular 

YOCUM  FAUST  LIMITED 

Dept.  S  London,  Canada 


Worlds  Greatest  Utility  lighl 

300  CANDLE  POWER-with 

new  buiit-in  Utility  Pump.  Handi¬ 
est,  most  practical  light  invented. 

Storm-proof, rain- proof, bag- proof.  Ideal 
for  city,  town,  country — indoors,  out¬ 
doors — anywhere.  Bright,  white  light— -20 
times  brighter  than  wick  lanterns  on  half 
the  cost.  Bums  $6 per  cent  air — s  per  cent 

- fuel,  gasoline  orkero- 

sene.  Lights  with 
match.  Clean,  odor- 
lees.safe.  Guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

X  ry  30  days  at  our  risk.  Send  for 
special  money-saving  offer  and  catalog 
giving  all  details  EKEE.  Write  now. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

661  Lamp  Bldg.  Akron,  Ohio 


AGENTS! 

Make  big  money. 
No  experience  or 
capital  required. 
Outfit  offer  to 
workers.  Exclu¬ 
sive  Territory. 
Write  quick! 


MoreEggMonei) 

Make  $1,000  a  year  from  300  hens. 
Get  eggs  when  prices  are  high.  Raise 
chickens  the  Poultry  Tribune  way. 
New  methods  of  feeding,  housing* 
marketing,  etc.,  that  you  can  use. 
Practical  articles  every  month  by 
successful  poultrymen.  Free  breed 
pictures  in  natural  colors.  3  yrs.,$l. 
1  yr.,  SOc;  3  month  trial  lOc. 

Poultry  Tribune 

l  47  Mount  Morris-IlUnoit 

Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue  —  tells 
how  to  feed, house  and  breed;  how  to  secure 
high  egg  production;  how  to  hatch  and  rear 
poultry  successfully.  2oc  1  yr.  5  yrs.  $1.00 

AMERICAN  POL’ITRY  I0URNAI,  16-536S.  Clark  Si.  CHICAGO 


American  Poultry  Journal 

I  OLDEST,  LARGEST  AND  BEST.  EST.  1874 


h  Yr.  25c  «&• 


5  Yrs.  $1  “ 


Pure  Cod  Iiver  Oil 


WHEN  buying  OIL — 
get  the  best.  The 
Gunning  Label  on 
Cod  Liver  Oil  guar¬ 
antees  PURITY.  UNI¬ 
FORMITY  and  PO¬ 
TENCY  ;  assures  you 
of  better  hat  ches , 
stronger  chicks, 
healthier  birds  and 
more  eggs.  Clear, 
golden-yellow  color — 
highest  Vitamin  A  & 
D  test  1.  6,  10  Gal. 
Cans  —  30-Gal.  Bbls. 
Lowest  import  prices. 

Gunning  &  Gunning 
Importers 

97-R  Reade  Street 
New  York 


POULTRY  BREEDING 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  JAMES  DRYDEN 

A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  '  Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30tlt  St.,  New  ork  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer  s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  old  reliable  commission  house  of 
Hance  Bros.  Co.,  32  Bloomfield  St.,  New 
York,  were  adjudged  bankrupt  and  a  re¬ 
ceiver  appointed  on  December  22  last. 
Hance  Bros,  had  been  in  business  for 
more  than  40  years  and  enjoyed  an  'en¬ 
viable  reputation  with  shippers.  The  firm 
■was  bonded  with  the  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  which  will  probably 
cover  indebtedness  to  shippers.  No  state¬ 
ment  of  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  firm 
is  available  at  this  writing. 


Investigation  showed  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  merchandise  was  fully  paid  for 
and  had  not  been  received  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  length  of  time.  The  salesman 
claimed  to  know  very  little  about  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  headquarters  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  seemed  to  know  less  about  the 
organization  which  he  represented. 

Some  misrepresentations  have  been 
made,  regarding  the  aluminum  content. 
Agents  have  stated  that  if  housewives 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  merchandise 
they  could  get  their  money  back. 

As  long  as  the  public  is  gullible  enough 
to  patronize  strangers  without  a  reputable 
local  connection,  they  must  expect  to  be 
disappointed  when  extravagant  promises 
are  made.  If  purchasers  would  investi-  1 
gate  as  to  price  and  quality  they  would  1 
find  that  this  merchandise  being  sold 
under  high  pressure  methods  by  some  I 
agents  could  be  purchased  in  local  stores  j 
in  any  quantity  required  at  a  considerably  ; 
less  price  and  satisfaction  could  be  se-  j 
cured  if  merchandise  failed  to  measure  up 
to  representations. — Better  Business  Bu-  * 
reau,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  above  evidently  refers  to  the  sales 
methods  of  Club  Aluminum  Co.  of  Oili- 


Some  time  ago  my  brother  saw  in  one 
of  your  papers  advertisement  of  dogs  from 
A.  C.  Mullen,  Franklin,  Vt.  He  wrote 
to  Mr.  Mullen;  he  did  not  ask  for  a  de¬ 
posit  on  the  $40  dog,  but  sent  him  $10 
money  order  receipt  enclosed.  When  the 
dog  came  C.O.D.  he  was  marked  $40, 
nothing  said  as  to  the  $10  I  had  sent  him. 

I  suppose  I  should  not  have  received  the 
dog,  but  thought  he  was  an  honest  man, 
or  he  would  not  be  advertising  in  your 
paper,  and  he  would  make  it  right.  I 
have  written  to  him  twice  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  but  he  has  not  answered  either 
letter.  He  has  had  his  money  nearly 
three  weeks  now.  I  kept  the  dog  as  he 
suits  me,  but  I  do  not  think  I  should 
have  had  to  pay  $50  for  a  dog  that  he 
priced  at  $40.  I  understand  you  are  very 
strict  about  any  advertisements  that  are 
put  in  your  paper.  Is  there  any  way  that 
you  can  help  me  to  get  my  $10  back?  If 
you  can  I  will  greatly  appreciate  it. 

New  Jersey.  s. 

The  correspondence  bears  out  the  fact 
that  A.  C.  Mullen,  Franklin,  Vt.,  quoted 
a  price  of  $40  on  the  dog  ordered.  -  The 
subscriber  paid  $10  advance  deposit  and 
$40  C.O.D.  charges.  We  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  induce  Mr.  Mullen  to  return  the 
$10  due  the  purchaser.  But  the  pur¬ 
chaser  shall  not  suffer.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
makes  good  its  “square  deal”  guarantee 
by  refunding  $10  to  the  purchaser  of  the 
dog.  Mr.  Mullen  will  not  be  permitted 
to  advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  again 

The  Camden,  N.  J.,  Courier  prints  a 
thorough  exposure  of  the  methods  and 
practices  of  H.  &  B.  Wolf  &  Co.  in  pro¬ 
moting  wildcat  stocks.  The  blue  sky  laws 
of  Pennsylvania  make  it  inconvenient  for 
the  concern  to  operate  in  Philadelphia,  so 
that  Wolf  &  Co.  has  established  on  of¬ 
fice  across  the  Delaware  River  in  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J.  Here  are  some  of  the  specific 
charges  of  the  Camden  paper: 

At  the  time  that  the  firm  was  urging 
its  clients,  by  mail  and  telegraph,  to  pur¬ 
chase  Caracas  Syndicate  stock  at  $»  a 
share  “before  it  goes  higher,”  that  un¬ 
listed  security  was  being  offered  “over  the 
counter”  in  New  York  at  $1  asked.  ~o 
cents  bid.  ^  ,  , 

American  Portland  Cement  stock  was 
offered  to  Wolf  customers,  at  $10  a  share, 
when,  according  to  reliable  authority 
there  was  no  market  for  the  securities 
even  on  the  so-called  “unlisted  securities 
market”  in  New  York. 

Just  before  the  Wolf  firm  was  urging 
the  purchase  of  Manufacturers’  Liability 
Insurance  stock  at  $10  per  share,  the 
“over-the-counter”  price  in  Isew  xork 
■was  $1  offered,  25  cents  bid. 

At  about  the  time  when  the  Y>  olf  firm 
was  counselling  its  clients  to  buy  Blyn 
Shoe  stock  at  $9.50  per  share,  the  rate 
quoted  on  the  unlisted  securities  market 
was  $4.50. 

The  plan  of  Wolf  &  Co.  is  first  to  have 
the  prospective  victim  to  subscribe  to 
Wolf’s  Market  Forecast — 60-day  trial 
with  reports  and  expert  advice,  etc. — all 
for  $1.  If  the  prospect  succumbs  to 
these  allurements  then  the  long  distance 
telephone  and  telegraph  appeals  to  buy 
one  or  more  of  W  olf’s  wildcat  stocks  fol¬ 
low  in  regular  order.  Wolf  s  Market 
Forecast  is  a  “tipster  sheet”  designed  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  reader  which 
confidence  is  capitalized  by  M  olf  &  C  o. 
to  sell  the  stocks.  The  record  of  the  firm 
suggests  caution  on  the  part  of  buyers. 

Numerous  complaints  have  been  brought 
to  the  Bureau  regarding  the  methods  used 
by  aluminum  cooking  utensil  salesmen. 

Most  of  this  merchandise  is  sold 
through  home  demonstrations,  and  several 
complaints  have  come  to  this  office  as  a 
result  of  agents  accepting  the  full  amount 
of  the  purchase  price  before  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  delivered.  The  order  blank  plainly 
states  that  the  salesman  shall  not  collect 
more  than  one-third  of  the  full  amount  of 
the  purchase  price. 


cago,  New  York  and  various  other  ad¬ 
dresses.  Our  reports  indicate  that  a 
demonstration  luncheon  is  arranged  to  get 
the  women  in  the  community  enthused 
over  aluminum  ware.  Then  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  secure  orders  when  the  agent 
calls  later  at  the  homes.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  illegal  about  these  methods,  but  the 
plan  results  in  many  women  signing 
orders  for  goods  on  the  partial  payment 
plan  which  they  cannot  afford  and  some¬ 
times  upon  reflection  do  not  need. 


On  September  26  a  resident  of  Orange 
County  (formerly  of  New  York  City) 
communicated  with  the  New  York  City 
Health  Department  concerning  an  al¬ 
leged  eye  specialist  who  had  operated  on 
his  wife  for  cataract  four  days  previously. 

In  his  letter  the  writer  stated  that  his 
wife  had  suffered  for  years  with  astigma¬ 
tism  and  that  no  ophthalmologist  had 
.ever  been  able  to  fit  her  with  proper 
lenses.  About  the  first  of  September  he 
was  visited  by  a  pedler  of  glasses  from 
whom  he  purchased  a  pair  for  himself. 
The  pedler,  noticing  that  the  man’s  wife 
was  wearing  glasses  and  being  told  of 
her  experience  said  that  in  a  short  time 
he  would  bring  with  him  a  doctor  who 
would  operate. 

The  two  returned  three  weeks  later, 
the  specialist  was  introduced  as  “Dr. 
Renner,  chief  surgeon  from  the  St. 
Francis  Hospital,  New  York  City."  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  complaint.  “He  looked 
my  wife’s  eyes  over  with  N-rays  in  a 
dark  room  and  after  five  minutes  ex¬ 
amination  he  said,  ‘Your  wife  has  a 
cataract  in  her  left  eye  and  I  can  re¬ 
move  that  cataract  in  about  15  minutes, 
but  if  you  have  $1,450.’  ” 

The  man  explained  that  he  didn’t  have 
that  amount  and  finally  Dr.  Renner, 
posing  as  a  philanthropist  who  turned 
over  all  his  fees  to  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
agreed  to  compromise  for  $1,150  which 
he  explained  was  the  cost  of  the  41  drops 
of  radium  to  be  used  in  the  operation. 
The  “operation”  was  performed  and  the 
husband  of  the  victim  accompanied  the 
doctor  to  New  York  City  where  the  $1,- 
150  was  withdrawn  from  the  savings 
bank  and  according  to  his  letter  “I  have 
just  $2.50  left  now.” 

The  New  York  City  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  reported  the  facts  to  the  State 
Health  Department  on  October  8.  _  The 
only  tangible  information  was  the  license 
number  on  the  car  driven  by  the  “doc-  | 
tor.”  The  matter  was  promptly  turned  ! 
over  to  Major  John  A.  Warner  of  the  1 
State  Police  and  on  November  2  one  1 
Simon  Mohr  alias  “Doctor  Renner”  was  i 
arrested  in  New  York  City.  He  was  ar¬ 
raigned  before  Justice  Fred  S.  Newkirk,  j 
of  Otisville,  and  held  for  the  grand  jury  ; 
under  $5,000  bail,  in  default  of  which  he  | 
was  committeed  to  the  county  jail  at  j 
Goshen. — Health  News. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  several  times  ex-  | 
posed  the  fake  eve  doctors  who  travel 
about  the  country  taking  advantage  of 
the  credulity  of  those  who  have  eye  trou-  i 
bles.  Often  these  quacks  frighten  coun¬ 
try  people  by  making  them  believe  they  , 
will  go  blind  in  a  few  days  unless  the  | 
treatment  is  accepted.  This  particular 
swindler  is  not  likely  to  ply  his  trade  for 
some  time  to  come  at  least. 


A  drive  to  stamp  out  the  sale  of  eye¬ 
glasses  fitted  by  mail  or  selected  over  the 
counters  of  stores  by  the  self-service  plan 
has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Eye  Sight 
Conservation  Council  of  America  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Better  Business  Clubs 
throughout  the  country,  Guy  A.  Henry, 
general  director  of  the  council,  said  re¬ 
cently. 

“It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  fit  the 
eyes  by  mail,  telephone  or  in  any  way 
except  by  the  direct  service  in  person  of 
one  skilled  to  do  the  work,”  he  said. — 
New  York  Tribune. 

We  regard  this  as  sound  and  unselfish 
advice.  Attempts  to  fit  glasses  by  mail  are 
taking  a  chance  on  causing  further  trou¬ 
ble  to  the  delicate  organ.  Good  eyesight 
is  too  important  to  trifle  with. 


Pittsburgh  Fences 

STIFF-STAY  OR  HINGE  -  JOINT 

Fence  satisfaction  sure! 


Here  is  a  remarkable  new  value 
in  fence.  The  best  fence  that  ex¬ 
perience,  research  and  money 
can  produce,  and  backed  by  a 
guarantee  of  satisfaction — at  the 
price  of  ordinary  fence. 

We  control  every  step  in  the 
manufacture  from  mining  the  ore 
to  the  finished  product — only 
one  manufacturing  profit.  We 
use  our  own  special  steel  formula 
giving  unusual  strength  and  a 
particular  affinity  for  zinc  gal¬ 
vanizing.  We  cover  every  strand 
with  a  life  -  long  super  -  zinced 


coating,  bonded  so  closely  to  the 
steel  that  it  will  not  crack  or  peel. 

Lastly — our  factory  inspection 
is  10i  times  more  thorough  than 
the  usual  strict  demands  of  engi¬ 
neers  and  testing  laboratories. 

The  widest  range  of  styles  and 
designs  —  Pittsburgh  Columbia 
Fence  is  of  hinge-joint  construc¬ 
tion;  Pittsburgh  Perfect  Fence  is 
the  electrically-welded,  stiff-stay 
type.  Both  carry  the  same  guar¬ 
antee.  The  same  high  quality  is 
found  in  Pittsburgh  barbed  wire, 
gates,  steel  posts  and  wire  nails. 


FREE:  Valuable  books 


These  remarkable  Pittsburgh  Fences  are  described  in  our 
new  Catalogue — sent  free  on  request.  At  the  same  time 
we  will  send  you  our  useful  book,  Farm  Records. 


""t  Pittsburgh  Steel 

- W~ - 

VMw  Pitfehnr»k  Pa  ■ 

G 


704  Union  Trust  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  _ 

ENTLEMEN:  Please  send  us  FREE  your  I 
catalogue  and  farm  record  book. 


Name- 


Address. 


Qood  fences  make  better  farms 


ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Lifetime  Satisfaction 


TV/TADE  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  gal- 
1YJL  vanized.  No  shrinkage  or  swelling. 
Can  be  increased  in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No  freeze  troubles. 

Send  for  remarkable  book¬ 
let — “What  Users  Say.” 

Easy  terms— buy  now, 
pay  later. 

Check  below  items  in 
which  you  are  interested 
and  we  will  send  illus¬ 
trated  folders. 

Agents  wanted  in  territory 
where  we  are  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Ross  Cutter  fit  Silo  Co., 
469  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 
Makers  of 
Silos  □  Cutters  □  Cribs  □ 
Brooder  IlousesfJ  HofeHousesD  MillsQ 


ECONOMY 

o«/vcandWATER 


SILOS 


TANKS 


Economy  Silo  with  new 
doorway  and  hinged  doors 
is  a  wonder.  Always  ready 
to  swing  into  place.  No  car¬ 
rying  of  doors  up  or  down 
doorway.  Doors  cannot  get 
lost  or  misplaced. 

Superior  workmanship 
with  best  quality  of  long 
leaf  Yellow  Pine  or  Oregon 
Fir.  Easy  ladder  and  hinged 
doors.  Storm-proof  Anchor 
System  makes  Economy  Silo 
a  permanent  structure.  Low 
prices  now. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 
Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  613  Frederick,  Md. 


FARMS  all  kinds 

*  r  CATALOG  AND  LIST  FREE. 

EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO. 

Real  Estate  l*ei*t.  Cambridge,  Maryland 


EDWARDS  Roops 

LAST  LONGER  ’LOOK  BETTER 

SAVE  YOU 
MONEY 


Edwards  Metal 
roofing,  shingles, 

,  Spanish  tile,  sid¬ 
ings,  ready-made 
garages  and  farm 
buildings,  are  rust, 
proof,  fire  -  proof, 
lightning  -  proof.  Last 
three  times  as  long  as  or- 
,  dinary  kind.  Quality  in  ev¬ 
ery  detail.  Styles  and  types  for 
every  purpose.  Easy  and  economical 
to  apply.  Lifetime  satisfaction. 

We  are  the  world’s  largest  manulacturers  of  sheet 
metal  building  materials.  We  control  every  op¬ 
eration  from  the  raw  metal  to  the  finished  product. 
You  can  buy  from  us  at  manufacturer’s  prices  and 
save  all  Intermediate  profits. 
W’rite  today  for  our  Free  Sam¬ 
ples  and  prices.  Ask  for  Roofing 
Book  No.  173  or  for  Garage  Book. 
The  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

Cincinnati,  0.. 


FREE 

SAMPLES, 
Books  and 


Estimates  123-173  Butler  St., 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


.  ,  ...  _.  „  ~a,.  „,.ices  !  POSITION  as  farmhand,  dairy  farm;  10  years’ 

Oats  StrawJllalfa.CloVerHay  delivered.’ TirmsdiMf1'  experience;  handles  all  kind  of  farm  ma- 
Inspeetion.  JAMES  1C.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  V.  !  cliinery.  BOX  363,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 


Inheritance  in  Joint  Deed 

A  husband  died  and  left  no  will.  There 
is  property  signed  in  both  names,  and 
not  man  and  wife.  There  are  six  chil¬ 
dren,  four  married  away  from  home,  and 
two  single  and  at  home.  Are  they  en¬ 
titled  to  their  share  or  does  the  widow 
claim  all.  We  were  told  the  widow 
claims  all.  Do  not  the  children  claim 
their  father’s  share?  p.  F.  G. 

New  York. 

If  the  property  stood  in  the  joint  name 
of  the  husband  and  wife  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  the  husband  the  entire  real 
estate  went  to  the  widow.  N.  t. 

Evicting  a  Tenant 

1  am  renting  a  house  by  the  mouth, 
money  to  be  paid  monthly  in  advance.  If 
tenants  fail  to  pay,  can  they  stay  in  the 
house  30  days  after  notification,  and  do 
I  have  to  notify  them  by  letter?  What 
if  they  do  not  go?  W.  L.  D. 

New  York. 

You  do  not  have  to  wait  30  days  be¬ 
fore  you  can  evict  a  tenant  who  has  failed 
to  pay  his  rent.  A  three-day  notice  will 
be  sufficient  to  give  your  justice  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  issue  a  warrant  of  eviction.  Prob¬ 
ably  your  justice  of  peace  can  provide 
you  with  a  form  for  this  notice.  N,  T. 

A  Girl’s  Legal  Rights 

1.  What  are  the  legal  rights  of  girls 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  years  of 
age,  in  the  State  of  New  York?  Are  they 
their  own  “boss?”  2.  Can  they  collect 
wages  from  parents  if  working  at  home? 

3.  Can  the  parents  hire  them  out  to  work 
away  from  home  without  the  girl’s  con¬ 
sent?  4.  WTlio  has  the  right  to  a  girl’s 
wages  when  a  girl  is  working  away  from 
home?  5.  Can  a  girl  work  away  from 
home  without  the  consent  of  her  parents? 

6.  Has  a  girl  a  legal  right  to  get  married 
without  the  consent  of  her  parents?  7. 

If  parents  prevent  or  try  to  prevent  a 
girl  from  using  her  legal  rights  what  can 
be  done?  C.  P.  s. 

New  York. 

1.  Most  girls  from  18  to  21  are  as  a 
matter  of  fact  their  own  boss. 

2.  No. 

3.  No.  The  parents  are  obliged  to  sup¬ 
port  them. 

4.  If  parents  are  contemptible  enough 
to  do  it  they  have  a  right  to  a  minor  s 
wages.  We  can  hardly  imagine  parents 
who  would  attempt  to  take  the  wages  ot 
a  girl,  who  was  between  the  ages  ot  18 
and  21  years  of  age. 

5.  Yes. 

6.  Yes.  ... 

7.  A  girl  does  not  become  of  age  until 

she  is  21  the  same  as  a  boy,  but  why  talk 
about  her  legal  rights?  Why  not  think 
more  of  her  moral  rights  and  what  is  the 
decent  and  fair  thing  as  between  parents 
and  child.  "  x* T’ 

Extending  Electric  Light 
Line 

I  live  one-fifth  mile  from  an  electric 
light  line.  I  have  tried  to  get  electric 
lights  to  my  place,  but  the  company  wants 
$300  to  set  the  poles  and  put  on  the  wire 
for  the  one-fifth  mile.  That  does  not  in¬ 
clude  putting  the  lights  in  the  buildings. 

1  consider  their  price  too  high.  1  have 
been  told  if  I  would  set  the  poles  my¬ 
self  within  100  ft.  of  their  line  they  would 
have  to  hitch  on  free  of  charge.  Have  1 
been  advised  right  or  not  m  regard  to 
setting  the  poles?  c-  fc* 

New  York. 

Usually  an  electric  light  company  is 
anxious  to  sell  their  electricity,  and  it 
prospective  customers  furnish  a  sate  and 
suitable  line  they  are  anxious  to  connect. 
They  are  not  obliged  to  make  a  connec¬ 
tion  free  of  charge,  however,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  pass  on  the  construction 
of  the  connecting  line. _  L- 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

.Tan.  3-7,  1928. — Boston  Poultry  Show, 

Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  3-Feb.  24. — Annual  Wintei  poul- 
try  course,  State  Institute  ot  Applied 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island, 

N  Jan.  9-14. — Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Fanciers 

Poultry  Show.  .  ...  , 

jan.  10-13. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 

Week,  Trenton,  N.  J.  . 

Jan.  11-13. _ N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 

Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  c 

Jan.  18. — N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  18-22. — Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show.  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York.  Secretary,  D.  Lmcoln  Orr, 

Orrs  Mills,  N.  Y.  TT  ..  , 

Jan.  30-Feb.  2.— Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  3.  —  Farmers  Meek, 

Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing. 

^  Feb.  13-17. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

“IYhat  struck  you  on  your  first  visit 
to  Chicago?”  “A  blackjack.” — Boston 
Transcript, 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  Letclnvorth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HOUSE  WORKER  wanted;  teacher’s  family.  B. 

R.  ANDREWS,  Teachers’  College,  New  York 
City. 

WANTED — Refined,  settled  white  woman  for 
waitress;  good  wages.  Apply  MRS.  W.  M. 
DICKINSON,  Roxmere  Farm,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  potato  and 
truck  farm;  wife  to  help  at  times;  children 
no  objection  if  kept  at  borne;  tenant  houset  elec¬ 
tric  lights.  BOX  366,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  farmer;  farm  located  in  South¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania;  small  herd  of  registered 
.Jerseys;  good  salary,  excellent  living  conditions, 
house  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER  3242,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  poultryman,  February  15,  full 
qualifications  first  letter;  must  be  neat,  hon¬ 
est,  sober  and  industrious;  no  booze.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3246,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  Protestant,  for  general  fruit 
farming;  able  to  handle  horses,  one  cow  to 
milk;  good  room  and  board;  only  trustworthy, 
reliable  man  need  apply;  give  particulars;  first 
of  March  or  April.  PAUL  BARRINGER,  North 
Germantown,  N.  Y 

2  MILKERS,  good,  clean,  wanted;  married,  with 
reference;  modern  house  for  each  family. 
GOBEL  FARMS,  Annandale,  N.  J. 


TWO  women  would  like  farm  jobs;  one  experi¬ 
enced  in  general  farming  and  dairying;  the 
other  poultry,  incubating,  etc.;  available  Feb¬ 
ruary  1.  ADVERTISER  3251,  care  Rural  New- 
,  Yorker. 

|  _ 

A  COLORED  man  wishes  a  position  as  a  work¬ 
ing  foreman;  knows  all  lines  of  farming;  a 
man  who  does  not  use  liquor  nor  tobacco;  mar¬ 
ried.  with  two  children;  wife  will  board  men  if 
needed;  knows  all  lines  of  farming;  an  all¬ 
life  experience;  can  go  to  work  at  any  time. 
JOHN  HENRY.  1546  S.  Lambert  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  thoroughly  qualified,  pro¬ 
ducing  results;  anything  considered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3256,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  couple  want  position  as  care¬ 
takers  on  gentleman’s  estate;  experienced 
with  lawn  work,  flower  beds,  cooking,  etc.;  no 
liquor  or  tobacco.  ADVERTISER  3257,  care 
!  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- — — - 

S  COUPLE,  honest,  reliable,  farm-raised,  care- 
!  taker  or  poultry  ma n,  stock  or  horses;  must 
I  have  furnished  house;  willing  to  board  nicii '. 
j  three  very  good  references.  JOHN  STOCKING, 

1  care  Mrs.  MeGloin,  370  East  69th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children;  ten  years’ 
practical  experience ;  competent  brooder  man. 
ADVERTISER  3259,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - — — - - - 

CHAUFFEUR  or  useful  man;  first-class  refer¬ 
ences;  January  15.  BROOKS,  516  Broadway, 
Hastiugs-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

GAME-KEEPER,  American,  single,  seven  years’ 
experience:  four  seasons  largest  game  farm  in 
East;  only  steady,  permanent  place  wanted 
where  results  are  desired  and  appreciated.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3250,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN.  commercial  experience,  desires 
change.  ADVERTISER  3179,  care  Rural  New-¬ 
Yorker. 

GARDENER — Many  years  experience  in  glass 
and  open  ground  culture,  landscape  special, 
wishes  a  position  oh  a  private  estate;  New  York 
suburban;  have  good  references.  J.  M.  PEDER¬ 
SEN,  Luverne,  N.  ■  D. 

SITUATION  wanted— Elderly  man,  American. 

Protestant;  good  plain  cook;  good  reference; 
wishes  position,  cook  for  farm  help  or  bachelor  s 
housekeeper.  ADVERTISER  3225,  care  Rural 
New-- Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  single,  result  getter;  can  take 
charge;  private  or  commercial.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3229,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN  woman,  middle-aged,  desires  situa¬ 
tion  as  cook  or  housekeeper;  experi^ieed ;  no 
laundrv;  adults  preferred;  w-ages  $60  per  month. 
ADVERTISER  3237,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  Wants  position  as  general  farm¬ 
hand  or  poultry  plant;  handy  with  tools,  good 
teamster,  willing  worker;  good  references;  sep¬ 
arate  house  desired;  state  wages.  ALBERT 
NAEGELI,  R.  3,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. _ _ 

POULTRY  farm  manager  open  for  position,  ex¬ 
perienced,  practical,  commercial,  egg  farmer; 
plant  of  2,000  birds  or  more.;  small  salary,  share 
basis;  A-l  brooding  chicks;  married;  wife  trained 
all  poultry  work;  only  first-class  plant  con¬ 
sidered;  give  fullest  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
3254,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE,  middle-aged,  want  position;  man  good 
at  poultry,  gardener  and  handyman;  wife  is 
a  good  cook  or  laundress;  have  no  children;  ref¬ 
erences;  permanent  only.  ADVERTISER 
care  Rural  New-- Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  20,  poultry  experience,  some  fruit 
also,  agricultural  school  graduate;  commer¬ 
cial  or  estate.  HAUSNER,  95-14  41st  Avenue, 
Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  orchard,  165  acres,  6.500  12-year-old 
bearing  trees;  Staymans,  Yorks,  Grimes 
Goldens,'  Williams  Early  Reds,  Jonathans;  good 
buildings;  on  paved  State  highway  and  beautiful 
river;  sacrifice  price  $14,000,  half  cash.  FRANK¬ 
LIN  UPSHUR,  Berlin,  Md. 

WANTED — Buy  or  rent,  large-sized,  well 
equipped  dairy  farm  in  Northern  Jersey,  pre¬ 
ferable  on  good  road.  PETER  VANDERMARK, 
Montville,  N.  J, 

FOR  SALE — Desirable  10-acre  farm,  half  mile 
of  Wyoming,  Del.;  all  in  fruit;  if  interested, 
write  for  particulars.  W.  M.  HARRIS,  Wyo¬ 
ming, v  Del. 

FOR  RENT  on  half  share  basis.  150-acre  farm; 

Eastern  Pennsylvania;  stocked  and  equipped; 
perfect  condition;  tenant  must  give  first-class 
references  and  have  enough  help.  ADVERTISER 
3238,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Maryland  Eastern  Shore,  large  poul¬ 
try  farm,  absolutely  uninfected  range, 
equipped  and  stocked;  heavy  income  producing; 
$7,000  down,  long  time  and  easy  terms  on  bal¬ 
ance.  ADVERTISER  3244,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm  in  New  York  State  on  shares, 
with  option  to  buy,  by  American  farmer.  BOX 
81,  Warehouse  Point,  Conn. 

HOLLAND  party  of  three  men,  experienced  in 
farming  and  dairying,  also  with  all  kinds  ma¬ 
chinery,  are  looking  for  place,  preferable  on 
highway,  to  be  rented  for  cash,  shares  or  wages; 
house  must  have  improvements;  no  children; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  3245,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARMER  would  like  to  farm  small  place  on 
shares;  Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  3247, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent,  large  dairy  farm,  with  stock 
and  tools;  Pennsylvania  or  Southern  New 
York  State  preferred.  ADVERTISER  3253,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 

FARM  wanted — Will  rent  for  about  $25  month 
or  operate  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  3255, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  farm  to  rent  with  option  to 
buy;  must  be  on  good  road,  electricity  avail¬ 
able,  and  good  water;  will  pay  6  months  ad¬ 
vance;  in  Western  New  Jersey.  Address  II.  B. 

B.,  138  Engle  St.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Large  Massachusetts  fruit  farm  of 
young  bearing-  trees,  8  to  17  years  old,  lo¬ 
cated  in  excellent  apple  section  near  good  mar¬ 
kets;  write  for  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
3260,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


A  SINGLE  gardener  wants  position  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  in  charge  of  small  place  or 
under  superintendent;  care  of  cows,  chickens, 
furnace;  best  of  references.  Address  T. 
DOHERTY,  9  Bank  St.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Place  to  work  on  small  farm,  April 
1.  W.  B.  GROVER,  Leon,  N.  Y. _ 

POSITION  by  married  American,  no  children, 
Protestant,  as  poultryman  or  orehardist;  12 
years’  experience;  capable  taking  charge  com¬ 
mercial  plant  or  estate;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3239,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — Present  employer  moving  permanent¬ 
ly  to  the  west  coast;  woman,  excellent  cook, 
houseworker,  waitress,  clean  and  neat,  accus¬ 
tomed  entire  charge  of  house;  man,  good  gar¬ 
dener,  thorough  and  knows  how,  exceptionally 
handy  at  anything,  no  chauffeur;  respectable, 
honest,  with  best  of  references;  will  consider 
place  as  caretaker,  with  or  without  wife’s  ser¬ 
vices;  place  must  be  in  country  and  absolutely 
permanent  year  around;  high  wages  are  of  letss 
importance  than  a  place  that  is  homelike.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3241,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  couple  desires  position  on  sheep  or 
poultry  farm,  boarding-house,  care  of  elderly 
couple.  ‘E.  WALLACE,  R.  1.  Hingham,  Mass. 

WISHES  position  on  farm  or  as  foreman.  Write 
S.  M.  JOHNSON,  Southold,  N.  Y.  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  _ 

POSITION  as  farm  manager  or  herdsman;  mar¬ 
ried,  one  child;  life  experienced  in  farming, 
and  modern  machinery  and  tractors;  breeding 
and  feeding  purebred  animals  and  poultry  rais¬ 
ing;  best  of  references.  GEORGE  E.  ATKIN¬ 
SON,  17  Mt.  Airy  Rd.,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN — Experienced,  sober,  reliable, 
middle-aged  man,  wants  position.  A.  W. 
BELL,  Ellieott  City,  Md. _ _ 

REFINED  American  woman.  50,  wishes  position 
as  housekeeper.  MRS.  ANNA  BROWNFIELD, 
Woburn,  Mass. _ 

POSITION  wanted  by  nurse  as  matron,  assist¬ 
ant,  or  private  duty.  ADVERTISER  3243, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TOULTRY'  superintendent,  40,  single.  American, 
college  trained,  contest  and  pedigree  experience; 
birds  my  selection  leading  Storrs  and  Bergen  Co. 
Contests;  second  at  Vineland;  fifth  at  Farming- 
dale;  experienced  turkeys,  ducks,  pigeons. 
FRANK  A.  GOODE,  Charlescote  Farm,  Sherboru, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Large  size  dairy  farm,  live  stocked, 
equipped,  share  or  cash  rental,  by  responsible, 
scientific,  practical,  successful  party:  unim¬ 
peachable  references.  ADVERTISER  3027.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

SPLENDID  dairy  farm  in  the  Lebanon  Valley, 
nine  miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  near  bor¬ 
ough  Hummelstown ;  brownstone  house,  all  con- 
leniences,  exceptional  water  supply;  big  barn, 
abundant  other  buildings,  six  tenant  houses,  160 
acres  most  fertile,  productive  soil;  personal 
property;  20  tuberculin-tested  cows  may  be  in¬ 
cluded;  paying  proposition  for  sale  at  bargain. 
Address  W.  W.  WEIMAN,  Box  727,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del. 

ABOUT  30  acres  creek  flats;  good  buildings; 

good  truck  farm;  near  town,  macadam  road. 
H.  L.  SEWARD,  Waverly,  N.  Y. _ 

GENTLEMAN’S  farm  home.  123  acres,  bordered 
by  trout  stream,  wonderful  scenery;  garden¬ 
like  soil,  fine  wood  lot;  Washington  County,  N. 
Y  ;  house  suitable  for  tourists’  accommodation 
and  filling  station;  on  main  road.  XYZ,  320  8th 
St.,  Troy,  N,  Y. _ _ 

20-ACRE  vineyard  and  packing  house.  Write 
N.  M.  KISTLER,  Emporia,  Va. 

MILK  business  wanted,  wholesale  or  retail, 
within  100  miles  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
3220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  with  net  income  above  $3,000  yearly,  lo¬ 
cated  on  concrete  road  five  miles  from  city  of 
30.000,  55  miles  from  New  York  City:  166  acres, 
12-room  house,  all  improvements,  hardwood 
floors;  wonderful  views,  fine  shade;  6-room  ten¬ 
ant  house,  Jamesway  cow  barn  for  48  head; 
stock  consists  of  39  grade  Guernsey  cows,  bull, 
5  calves,  4  horses;  tractor  and  all  up-to-date 
farm  machinery,  silage,  hay,  grain,  300  fowls; 
milk  sold  at  9  cents  per  quart  at  farm,  no  haul¬ 
ing;  making  280  quarts  daily;  milking  done  by 
machine;  a  money-making  farm  home  with 
everv  nice  feature;  gross  income  above  $10,000; 
price  $40,000.  BOX  65,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. 

11-ROOM  boarding-house,  accommodating  20 
boarders;  50  acres  of  land  with  forest;  run¬ 
ning  water  in  house;  large  barn,  3  cows,  1 
horse,  200  chickens;  wagon,  sleigh  and  other 
farm  implements;  price  $5,500.  ADVERTISER 
3216,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE— Up-to-date  6-room  house;  best  resi¬ 
dential  section  of  Bergentield,  N.  J. ;  would 
consider  exchange  for  New  York  State  road 
farm;  for  particulars  write;  no  agents.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3228,-^care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  250  acres,  stock,  crops, 
equipment;  two  houses,  barns;  on  concrete 
road;  75  miles  from  New  York,  2  miles  from 
railroad  station;  possession  any  time.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3261,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Save  the  commission  and  buy  from 
the  owner;  78-acre  dairy  farm,  9-room  house, 
2  barns,  milk  house,  henhouse  and  a  few  other 
outbuildings;  will  keep  30  head  of  cows,  4 
horses;  fishing  and  bathing  right  on  place;  price 
$10,000,  half  cash.  JOHN  KUHN,  Box  1-3, 
Pine  Bush,  Orange  Co.,  N,  Y.  _ 

OPPORTUNITIES  on  mountain  farm;  suit  work¬ 
ing  couple  with  savings.  ADVERTISER  3258, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM.  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 
three,  genuine  home  cured  hams  and  bacons, 
10  to  16  lbs.  average  each,  corncob  smoke;  each 
40c  a  lb. ;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb.  bags,  no 
cereal  used;  35c  lb.  delivered;  pay  the  parcel 
post  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel 
post  them  back  and  your  money  with  postage 
added  will  be  returned.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford, 
Chen  -igo  Co.,  N,  Y. _ _ 

SWEET  clover  bonev,  case,  2  60-lb.  cans,  $11; 

sample,  15c;  no  better  honey  produced.  AR¬ 
THUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. _ _ 

HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zope. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  in  modern  dairy  barn  or  poul¬ 
try  work,  by  experienced,  clean,  single  man; 
good  milker.  ADVERTISER  3248,  care  RurqJ 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  about  40  years,  no  children,  want 
position  on  poultry  farm;  moderate  pay.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3249,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  as  working  farm  manager,  herdsman 
or  poultryman;  married,  two  boys,  age  15  and 
17,  as  helpers;  life  experience,  best  reference, 
no  tobacco  or  booze.  STAR  ROUTE,  Box  4, 
Woods  town,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— 360-acre  fruit,  stock  and  grain 
farm  in  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  near  excellent 
markets;  110  acres  bearing  fruit  of  best  com¬ 
mercial  varieties;  92  acres  Summer,  Fall  and 
Winter  apples;  10  acres  cherries;  4  acres 
peaches;  fertile  soil;  large  mansion  house  on 
fine  large  lawn  with  old  and  rare  shade  trees; 
C  tenant  houses,  large  barns  and  packing-house; 
apple  storage  capacity  17,000  bu. ;  will  divide 
land  and  buildings;  full  details  and  prices 
from  HENRY  II.  ALBERTSON,  Green  Hill 
Farm,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  for  someone  who  would  like 
to  live  in  a  nice  clean  town  of  2,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  about  60  miles  from  New  York  City;  I 
will  sell  my  coal  and  ice  business,  doing  a  good 
coal  business  the  year  round  and  a  large  ice 
business  from  April  to  November.  ADvER 
TISER  3236,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  truck  farm  on  main  con 
Crete  highway  to  Wilmington-Philadelpliia 
one  mile  from  Salisbury;  6-room  2-story  house 
good  condition,  large  barn  and  other  out-build 
ings:  a  bargain;  price  $3,500,  easy  terms 
LLOYD  CHANDLER,  Owner,  Salisbury,  Md 


WANTED  to  rent  poultry  farm  in  hauling  dis 
tam  e  of  New  York.  Newark,  Jersey  City.  A 
HOFF  BAUER,  580  52d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Village  house  and  acre  or  two  in 
southern  tier  New  York  State.  ADVERTISER 
3240,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  special  price 
CO-lb.  cans  buckwheat.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY — Postpaid  third  zone,  clover,  10 
lbs.,  $1.90;  buckwheat,  $1.70:  here,  60-lb.  can 
clover,  $7:  buckwheat,  $5.50;  complete  list  free. 
ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  comb  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  $1.35;  ext. 

goldenrod,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1 
and  $1.75,  delivered  third  zone;  try  some. 
EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Buckeye  Mammoth  No.  8;  splen¬ 
did  condition.  WM.  STRINGER,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  _ 

IIOSTETTER’S  country -dried,  tender  sugar  corn; 

one  12-oz.  package  (equal  three  cans  corn), 
30  cents;  4  packages,  $1,  postpaid  third  zone. 

C.  F.  HOSTETTER,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 

HUNT  old  stamps;  we  buy;  keep  on  envelopes. 

MAL  GANSER,  Stamp  Collector,  Norristown, 
Pa. 

WANTED— Oats  or  wheat  straw  by  carload. 

Address  OTTERKILL  FARMS,  Orange  County, 
Wasliingtonville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  homemade  horseradish,  grated 
day  I  receive  your  order,  $1.25  quart,  glass 
top  jar;  postpaid;  try  a  quart.  MRS.  W.  R. 
SCRIBNER,  Cannondale,  Conn. 

HONEY — A  5-Ib.  pail  of  delicious  clover  sent 
postpaid  for  $1.10.  NELSON  WHEELER. 
Victor,  N.  Y. 

NEWTOWN  No.  12  incubator  stove,  just  the 
thing  for  pipe  brooder.  COMMUNITY  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Berlin,  Md. 

HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.;  buckwheat, 
$5.70,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  granulated, 
$2  postpaid;  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Alfalfa  hay,  second  cutting,  first 
quality,  10  tons  or  more.  WILLET  RAN¬ 
DALL,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Candee  incubator,  11  sections,  $300; 

or  sections  separate;  1  Mann  bone  cutter.  No. 
12,  power  only,  $25;  1  No.  10  Dandy  cutter, 
hand  or  power,  $5;  1  No.  2  Kelly  duplex  feed 
grinder,  with  sacker,  $50.  W.  R.  MOYER,  R. 

D.  3,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

HONEY  —  “Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted, 
none  finer,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two.  $2.15,  third 
gone,  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


Rurpee’s  Seeds  Grow 


Luther  Burbank  wrote: 

“I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sending 
many  hundred  customers  to  you  for 
seeds  during  the  past  few  years,  as  I 
always  refer  anyone  asking  for  seeds 
to  your  firm,  as  personally  I  consider 
your  house  the  most  reliable  retail 
house  in  the  world,  and  I  think  that 
would  be  the  verdict  of  the  public 
at  large.” 


A  single  plant  of 
Burpee’s  Branch- 
in  g  Sweet 
Corn  w  i  th 
six  full-size 


ears 
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Two  rows  of  Brrpee’s  Branching  Sweet  Corn  stripped  of  husk  and  foliage  to  show 
the  ears.  Note  the  even  height  of  the  plants,  6:  ■.  feet  tall,  and  their  enormous  yield. 
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New  Vegetables  and  Flowers 
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Burpee’s 

Annual 

Vegetables  as  delicious  as  only  your  own 
garden  can  grow  them.  Flowers  that  will 
be  a  joy  from  early  spring  until  fall — • 
read  all  about  them  in  Burpee’s  Annual. 

You  will  find  “Burpee’s”  an  interesting 
book  chock  full  of  information  about  the 
super  quality  Vegetables  and  Flowers  you 
would  like  to  see  growing  in  your  garden. 

Burpee’s  Annual  offers  the  best  in 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds,  Lawn 
Grass,  Farm  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roots,  Fruit 
Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  Roses.  Just 
mail  the  coupon  below  and  Burpee’s  An¬ 
nual  will  come  to  you  free. 
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TEAR  HERE 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

Seed  Growers  PHILADELPHIA 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 
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\;rOC  will  be  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  Burpee’s  Branching 
Sweet  Corn.  It  produces  as  many 
as  six  ears  on  a’  single  plant.  The 
ears  are  large,  as  luscious  and  sweet 
as  only  real  good  Sweet  Corn  can  be. 

The  New  Sweet  Peas  for  1928 
are  of  unusual  merit.  The  first 
Ruffled  Sweet  Pea  in  existence  is 
offered  in  Fluffy  Ruffles;  large, 
double  and  frilled  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  almost  globular  in  shape. 
Three  other  new  Sweet  Peas  of  dis¬ 
tinct  new  clear  shades  are  also  of¬ 
fered  in  Burpee’s  Annual. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  Iff 
New  Giant  Gold  Medal  Dahlias. 
Mowers  of  enormous  size  in  a  won-' 
derful  range  of  colors — autumn 
tints  of  salmon  and  old  gold,  yel¬ 
lows  as  bright  as  golden  sunshine, 
mellow  tints  of  silvery  lavender 
...  to  glorify  your  garden  ! 

All  these  excellent  novelties  are 
now  first  offered  in  Burpee's  Annual. 
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The  Fairbanks  House,  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  Built  in  16j6 


Winter  dangers  lurk  in  “light”  oil 


Would  you  deliberately  increase  your  engine  wear 
to  permit  easy  starring?  No.  But  you  may  if  you 
carelessly  accept  any  “light”  oil  offered  you  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  easier  starting  in  cold  weather. 

Many  such  oils  are  offered  you  today.  While 
they  make  starting  easier  they  fall  seriously  short  in 
providing  the  margin  of  safety  necessary  to  prevent 
da  ngerous  gasoline  dilution  of  lubricating  oil. 

1  oo  thin  an  oil  fails  to  seal  your  piston  rings 
adequately.  In  ioo  miles  of  driving  you  may  easily 
get  a  full  quart  of  gasoline  mixed  with  your  lubri¬ 
cating  oil. 

« 

Then  comes  extra  wear — serious  wear — costly 
wear. 


How  to  meet  this  serious  winter  problem 


SPECIAL  WINTER  CHART 

Mohiloil  Arctic 


should  be  used  in  Winter  (below  32°F.) 
in  all  cars  marked*. 


PASSENGER  CARS 

1927 

1926 

1925 

2924 

Auburn  all  except  Models  4-44  W  0-60 

* 

* 

A 

* 

Buick .  .  . . 

* 

.  * 

* 

* 

Cadillac . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Chandler  except  Special  Six . 

* 

♦ 

* 

Hr 

Chevrolet . 

♦ 

* 

* 

* 

Chrysler  4-cyl  . .  . 

* 

* 

* 

Dodge  Brothers . . 

* 

* 

# 

* 

Elcar  all  except  Models  6-6$  ip  4  cyls. 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Erskine . 

* 

Essex . 

♦ 

♦ 

* 

* 

Flint . . . 7 . 

* 

♦ 

* 

He 

Hudson . 

* 

* 

♦ 

Hr 

Hupmobile . . . 

* 

♦ 

Hr 

H< 

Jordan . . . 

sk 

a 

Hr 

* 

La  Salle . 

* 

Locomobile . 

* 

* 

* 

sk 

Marmon  8-cyl. . 

* 

Moon . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Nash . 

* 

«r 

* 

* 

Oakland . , . 

* 

» 

* 

Hr 

Oldsmobile . . 

* 

* 

Hr- 

* 

Overland  &  Overland  Whippet  .  . 

* 

♦ 

♦ 

Packard  Six . 

* 

♦ 

* 

“  Eight . 

* 

* 

<k 

Hi 

Paige . 

* 

Hr 

* 

Hi 

Peerless  Models  60,  80  U  Eight . 

tk 

* 

Hr 

p 

Pontiac, . . . 

* 

* 

Reo . 

* 

Hr 

♦ 

Star . .  . .  . 

* 

He 

* 

♦ 

Studebaker . 

* 

* 

H« 

Velie .  . . 

He 

* 

* 

* 

Willys- Knight . 

♦ 

* 

* 

♦ 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  above,  consult  the 
complete  Mobiloil  Chart  at  Mobiloil  deal¬ 
ers’  for  your  winter  grade  of  Mobiloil. 


Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  is  especially  manufactured 
to  meet  this  problem  of  winter  lubrication  in  most 
cars.  Although  fluid  enough  to  provide  easy  starts 
on  coldest  days,  it  has  an  exceptional  richness  that 
gives  unusual  protection  against  dilution. 

Mobiloil  is  made  by  the  world’s  leading  special¬ 
ists  in  lubrication.  The  Mobiloil  Chart  is  approved 
by  609  makers  of  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors  and 
other  automotive  equipment. 

A  week’s  running  in  cold  weather  with  the  wrong 
oil  may  cost  you  as  much  as  a  whole  year’s  supply 
of  Mobiloil.  It’s  a  good  idea  to  make  sure  now 
that  you  have  the  right  oil  in  your  crankcase. 

If  your  car  is  listed  in  the  Chart  on  this  page, 
Mobiloil  Arctic  is  the  oil  for  your  car.  For  other 
cars  consult  the  complete  Chart  at  ail  Mobiloil 
dealers’. 


Mobiloil 

Arctic 


VACUUM 


O  IT  C*  O  M  P  A  1\I  Y  ^eW  ^0r^’  Chicago,  ' Philadelphia ,  'Boston,  ‘Buffalo,  'Detroit,  St.  Jjauis , 
V/  XX4  XVA  X  XvkN  X  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Minneapolis ,  Kansas  Qty>  ’’DaUas 

Other  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country 
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The  Fruit  Diet  for  Small  Child4®$? 


IMMIE  got  into  trouble  with  the  au¬ 
thorities — that  was  how  it  began.  Of 
course  I  don’t  mean  the  police  au¬ 
thorities.  I  mean  the  scientific  au¬ 
thorities.  A  six-year-old  boy  has 

_  _  small  regard  for  authority,  anyhow, 

whether  parental  or  scientific,  and  anyone  who  un¬ 
dertakes  to  lay  down  the  law  to  him  has  got  to 
answer  why.  “Why”  is  that  boy's  middle  name. 

So  when  one  of  the  great  dietetic  luminaries  of¬ 
fered  our  family  a  guaranteed  fruit  dietary,  “in¬ 
spected  and  passed”  and  scientifically  sanctified 
Jimmie  paid  no  more  attention  to  it  than  to  his 
mother’s  injunctions  to  keep  his  face  clean.  In  this 
he  had  the  support  of  his  father,  for  here  is  what 


the  Big  Gun  (feminine  gender)  had  prescribed: 

Sunday. — Prunes ,  stewed  peaches. 

Monday — Orange  juice,  prune  pudding,  apple  sauce. 
Tuesday — Scraped  apples,  apricot  tapioca,  prunes. 
Wednesday — Orange  juice,  baked  apple. 

Thursday — Prunes ,  apple  tapioca. 

Friday— Raw  apple,  prunes. 

Saturday — Orange  juice,  apple  sauce. 

The  general  idea  of  a  fruit  diet  appeals  to  me,  and 
in  fact  to  Jimmie,  but  in  this  case  it  looks  like  too 
much  prunes  and  not  the  usual  amount  of  raspberry 


terial  in  the  form  of  sugars.  But  why  stop  at  this? 
Are  not  fruit  products  concentrated  foods  in  a  man¬ 
ner  at  least  analogous  to  butter? 

During  all  the  long  years  of  peace  and  prosperity 
that  have  recently  passed,  our  schools  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics  have  had  every  opportunity  to  work  out  a 
lot  of  useful  information  for  the  fruit  grower.  Have 
they  risen  to  their  opportunity  and  obligation?  Have 
they  given  him  definite  information  how  best  to 
manufacture  his  abundant  crops  most  economically  t 
Have  they  disseminated  knowledge  of  the  values  of 
fruit  products,  and  urged  that  these  have  a  proper 
place  in  the  diet?  They  have  said  that  we  should 
eat  fresh  fruits  in  quantity,  and  they  have  not  told 
us  very  much  else. 

The  character  of  modern  study  and  training  in 
dietetics  is  well  reflected  in  a  weekly  menu  pre¬ 
scribed  for  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
eight  and  already  quoted.  Being  a  father  of  two 
children  that  fell  within  the  age  limits  of  the  menu 
card,  I  proceeded  to  give  it  careful  study  in  order  to 
find  out  how  far  astray  my  children  were  from  the 
proper  road  to  health. 

After  careful  study  and  some  tabulation  the  dis- 


luscious  strawberry,  the  melting  aromatic  raspberry 
and  blackberry,  the  juicy,  vinous  grape,  the  downy, 
golden  peach,  the  purple-lined  and  blushing  plums, 
the  mellow  pear  and  the  king  of  all  fruits,  the  de¬ 
licious,  spicy  apple,  not  to  mention  pumpkin  pie  and 
cranberries.  All  of  these  fruits  may  be  dried,  canned 
or  manufactured  into  the  most  delicious  products 
that  ever  tickled  the  palate  of  an  epicure.  And  no 
dietitian  can  make  me  and  my  children  forego  all 
these  delicious,  nourishing  products  and  substitute 
prunes  and  orange  juice.  No,  sister,  it  can’t  be  done. 
In  those  heatless,  workless,  meatless,  wheatless 
days  of  war  and  food  control  everyone  seemed  to 
be  making  frantic  efforts  to  tell  the  vox  populi  how 
to  live  cheaply,  and  that  brings  me  to  a  new  pro¬ 
verb,  “Eat  an  apple  and  save  a  biscuit.”  And  mind 
you,  if  your  biscuit  is  not  a  large  one,  an  apple  may 
save  more  than  one. 

Apples,  as  everyone  knows,  contain  considerable 
amount  of  sugars,  and  sugars  are  a  source  of  much 
energy.  Those  of  txs  who  must  work  for  a  living 
need  a  great  deal  of  energy.  Even  the  wealthy  who 
only  sit  around  and  look  on  must  breathe,  digest 
their  meals,  keep  up  blood  circulation  and  certain 


Vegetable  Exhibit  at  the  Boston  Show,  Which  Won  the  President's  Cap.  This  Exhibit  Was  20-Feet  Long  and  a  Fine  Example  of  the  Skill  of  Expert 
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jam,  canned  peaches,  raw  apples,  grape  jelly,  apple 
butter,  quince  marmalade  and  all  the  other  items 
with  which  Jimmie  is  so  familiar  at  our  house. 
Didn’t  the  authority  overlook  something? 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  old  saying,  “Eat  an 
apple  a  day  and  keep  the  doctor  away.”  Just  when 
this  wise  statement  was  made  is  unknown.  That 
there  is  at  least  a  grain  of  truth  in  it  seems  certain. 
We  are  told  about  such  things  that  the  acids  of  all 
fruits,  and  apples  in  particular,  are  a  desirable  part 
of  a  diet.  The  salts  or  mineral  matter  are  needed 
also.  The  laxative  properties  of  apples  are  well 
known,  and  last  but  by  no  means  least  is  the  recent 
discovery  of  vitamins  which  are  found  abundantly 
in  fruits,  and  which  are  necessary — though  no¬ 
body  knows  just  what  they  are — to  keep  us  alive. 
Incidentally  also  we  have  been  reminded  that  fruits 
are  a  cheap  source  of  energy.  All  writers  on 
dietetics  join  in  the  one  grand  chorus  of  “Eat  plenty 
of  fresh  fruit.” 

I  have  no  desire  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  learned 
and  able  writers  on  dietetics,  but  I  should  like  to 
rise  to  a  question  of  privilege  and  ask  why  is  all 
the  emphasis  placed  on  fresh  fruits.  Why  not  urge, 
somewhat  at  least,  the  eating  of  fruit  products? 
Everyone  is  agreed  that  fresh  fruits  are  agreeable, 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  are  at  least  healthful  if  not 
medicinal,  and  that  judging  by  analyses  of  fruits 
they  certainly  do  contain  large  amounts  of  food  ma- 


heartening  fact  was  forced  home  to  me  that  without 
question  all  my  physical  infirmities  and  no  doubt  my 
moral  and  mental  degeneracy  were  due  to  the  food  I 
had  eaten  during  that  long  ago  time  when  I  was 
passing  through  the  tender  period  from  two  to  eight 
years. 

I  do  not  attach  any  blame  to  my  mother  for  my 
present  state  of  health.  She  lived  up  to  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  her  day  and  generation.  She  had  not 
had  the  advantages  of  a  modern  education.  Her 
school  of  home  economics  and  dietetics  had  been  her 
mother’s  kitchen.  And  so  I  repeat  I  do  not  hold  her 
in  any  way  responsible  for  my  present  infirmities, 
which  are  without  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  during 
my  early  childhood  I  was  not  fed  on  prunes  five 
days  each  week  for  a  period  of  six  years.  For  that 
is  what  you  will  find  in  this  diet  recommended  for 
children.  Prunes  five  times  each  week  and  orange 
juice  three  times.  I  have  great  respect,  not  to  say 
admiration,  for  the  humble  prune.  I  know  it  has 
its  possibilities  as  a  food,  but  I  somehow  feel  that  it 
also  has  its  limitations.  And  these  limitations  have 
certainly  been  exceeded  when  we  are  told  to  feed 
prunes  to  our  children  five  days  out  of  every  seven. 

Gentle  reader  (if  you  have  followed  me  this  far) 
do  you  suppose  that  I  would  send  my  children  out 
into  the  world  handicapped  for  life  with  prunitis  t 
No.  Not  as  long  as  the  New  England  soils  and  suns 
and  showers  give  us  our  accustomed  crops  of  the 


glandular  activities,  so  that  they  too  need  energy. 
Now  if  we  can  get  a  part  of  this  energy  from  fruit 
and  fruit  products  why  would  it  not  be  the  proper 
source?  As  already  stated  we  get  more  value  than 
just  sugar,  but  for  this  discussion  let  us  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  the  sugar  values  of  a  few  of  our  fruits 
and  fruit  products. 

Chemists  and  others  who  during  their  spare  mo¬ 
ments  have  analyzed  fruits  and  a  few  fruit  products 
tell  us  that  well  matured  Baldwin  apples  will  aver¬ 
age  about  14  per  cent  sugar.  Therefore  a  medium¬ 
sized  specimen  weighing  six  ounces  will  contain  .84 
ounce  of  sugar.  Hence  the  saying  “Eat  an  apple 
and  save  a  biscuit !” 

How  many  fathers  when  they  pass  out  the  apples 
to  the  children  imagine  the  child  will  get  in  food 
value  of  sugar  alone  the  equivalent  of  three  to  five 
teaspoons  of  granulated  sugar?  Or  that  a  bushel  of 
apples  contains  the  equivalent  of  seven  pounds  of 
sugar? 

When  well-ripened  Baldwins  are  dried  they  con¬ 
tain  around  60  per  cent  sugar.  There  are  plenty  of 
old  folks  who  tell  us  that  the  only  real  apple  pie  is 
made  from  dried  apples.  Does  anyone  doubt  the 
relative  values  of  green  apple  and  dried  apple  pie? 
The  proportion  is  14  :60.  How  would  it  do  to  substi¬ 
tute  dried  apples  occasionally  for  the  festive  prune? 

Sweet  cider  contains  about  1V±  pounds  of  sugars 
per  gallon.  Sweet  cider  is  a  delicious  drink  also, 
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but  rather  uncertain  in  its  keeping  qualities.  There 
are,  however,  many  ways  of  concentrating  this 
rather  dilute  food  so  that  it  may  be  kept  indefinitely. 
When,  sweet  cider  is  concentrated  by  boiling  to  the 
point  of  jellying  we  have  eider  jelly  which  is  52  per 
cent  sugar.  While  rather  acid  in  flavor  it  is  eaten 
as  a  relish  by  many  who  know  it  and  value  it.  An 
ordinary  eight-ounce  jelly  glass  of  this  cider  jelly 
contains  a  little  more  than  4 *4  ounces  of  sugars. 

Sweet  cider  may  have  its  apple  acids  neutralized, 
and  when  concentrated  by  boiling  will  give  a  beauti¬ 
ful  reddish  brown  syrup  with  a  flavor  not  unlike  the 
juice  that  exudes  from  the  baked  apple.  When  this 
syrup  is  concentrated  to  11  lbs.  per  gallon  it  will 
analyze  60  per  cent  sugars.  And  you  can  take  it 
from  Jimmie  that  a  few  spoonfuls  of  this  on  the 
oatmeal  occasionally  has  got  the  prunes  quite 
pushed  off  the  table.  Furthermore  this  syrup  offers 
the  fruit  grower  an  opportunity  to  manufacture  a 
portion  of  his  unmarketable  fruit,  the  product  to 
be  used  as  a  table  syrup  or  in  the  manufacture  of 
other  delectables. 

Apple  butter  is  the  most  delicious,  appetizing  and 
nutritious  of  all  apple  products.  When  properly 
made  from  sound,  ripe  apples  and  clean  sweet  cider 
(add  cider  syrup  if  you  want  a  real  sweet  prod¬ 
uct)  it  is  a  dish  fit  to  set  before  any  one.  Every 
pint  of  such  a  butter  contains  the  equivalent  of  nine 
ounces  of  sugar. 

Why  feed  any  child  on  prunes  five  days  out  of 
every  seven  when  you  can  give  him  a  product  like 
this  at  a  cost  of  30  to  50  cents  per  gallon?  Does 
any  writer  of  diets  for  children  doubt  the  statement 
that  any  normal  child  who  had  lived  on  prunes  and 
orange  juice  for  a  few  months  would  have  a  regular 
“coniption  fit”  if  on  coming  to  his  dinner  table  on 
Monday  he  should  find  the  prune  pudding  had  given 
place  to  a  dish  of  delicious  apple  butter  and  a  few 
thin  slices  of  some  good  whole-wheat  bread?  Do 
you? 

This  sugar  question  is  more  important  to  the 
housekeeper  than  to  Jimmie.  After  all  we  went 
through  ten  years  ago  trying  to  smuggle  home  a 
pound  at  a  time  from  the  grocer,  sugar  takes  on  a 
new  meaning  to  us.  Yet  instead  of  hiding  a  pound 
of  sugar  under  my  overcoat  and  sneaking  darkly  up 
the  alley  for  home  I  might  have  taken  half  a  peck 
of  Baldwin  apples  and  walked  boldly  past  all  my 
neighbors.  Yet  my  pound  of  sugar  would  be  there  in 
the  little  sack  of  apples  just  the  same.  Or  four 
pounds  of  good  ripe  Delaware  grapes  would  smuggle 
home  the  same  quantity  of  sugar.  Just  observe  in 
the  following  table  how  little  of  the  common  fruits 
and  fruit  products  is  required  to  solve  that  modern 
problem  of  the  pound  of  sugar. 

One  pound  of  sugar  is  secreted  in  each : 

4*4  quarts  Baldwin  apples. 
l2/$  lbs.  dried  apples. 

2*4  lbs.  apple  butter. 

2  lbs.  cider  jelly. 

I2/).  lbs.  cider  syrup. 

4  lbs.  Delaware  grapes. 

6*4  lbs.  Concord  grapes. 

10  lbs.  raspberries. 

2  quarts  canned  raspbei'ries. 

2  lbs.  raspberry  jam. 

1*4  lbs.  dried  raspberries. 

1%  lbs.  plum  butter. 

4  quarts  pears. 

2  lbs.  pear  butter. 

8  quarts  peaches. 

3  lbs.  dried  peaches.  v 

2  quarts  canned  peaches. 

2  lbs.  peach  butter. 

1*4  lbs.  dried  figs. 

1^3  lbs.  prunes. 

Apples  are  not  the  only  fruits  that  offer  rare 
possibilities  for  the  home  manufacture  of  prune  sub¬ 
stitutes  and  prune  superiorities. 

Peach,  pear,  plum  and  grape  butters  are  among 
the  aristocracies,  while  the  jams  and  preserves  of 
all  small  fruits  are  enough  to  bring  tears  of  real 
joy  to  the  eyes  of  a  lusty  boy  of  six.  Have  you,  you 
who  write  the  diets  for  children,  ever  sat  across  the 
table  from  a  husky  six-year-old  boy  and  seen  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  tense  joy  as  he  watched  his  mother 
spread  a  generous  slice  of  bread  with  raspberry  jam? 
And  then  have  you  heard  that  sigh  of  supreme  sat¬ 
isfaction  when  the  prize  is  well  within  his  grasp  and 
noted  the  ease  and  dexterity  with  which  he  proceed¬ 
ed  to  encompass  the  major  part  of  it,  not  failing  of 
course  to  smear  a  liberal  portion  over  his  cherubic 
face.  And  then  the  expression  of  contentment  as  he 
picks  up  the  few  stray  crumbs  and  pushing  back 
from  the  table  proceeds,  as  is  his  custom,  to  the 
kitchen  sink  there  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  en¬ 
counter.  No,  you  have  never  witnessed  such  a  scene 
or  you  would  have  permitted  raspberry  jam  to  re¬ 
place  the  prunes  prescribed  for  his  Friday’s  supper. 

Nor  must  the  housewife  consider  that  all  these 
delicious  and  nutritious  fruit  products  are  beyond 
her  means.  If  she  will  forget  the  old  and  most  of 


the  new  instructions  that  are  to  be  found  in  our 
books  on  canning,  preserving,  etc.,  and  will  use  her 
own  good  common  sense  she  will  be  able  to  make 
most  of  these  products  at  a  cost,  per  calorie  of 
energy,  not  to  exceed,  and  in  many  cases  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  delectable  prune.  Break  away  from 
the  old  rule  of  Shyloek  of  a  “pound  for  a  pound,” 
and  in  making  our  preserves,  our  butters  and  our 
jellies  reduce  the  amount  of  sugar  we  use  to  one- 
half  or  less  than  recommended  in  the  older  books. 

We  can  go  a  step  further.  We  can  make  many  of 
our  products  by  a  still  greater  reduction  of  sugar, 
in  many  instances  dispensing  with  it  altogether  if 
we  but  first  pull  the  teeth  of  the  acid.  This  reduc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  means  that  our  fruit  products  will  be 
40  to  60  per  cent  sugar  with  a  characteristic  fruit 
flavor  instead  of  the  rich  sugary  pastes  colored  and 
very  slightly  flavored  with  fruit  as  always  results 
from  the  application  of  the  old  “pound  for  pound” 
rule.  I  still  claim  Missouri  as  my  native  State 
when  told  that  serious  ills  and  disorders  will  result 
when  such  products  are  eaten  in  moderation  by  the 
average  youngster  of  five  to  eight  years  of  age. 

When  then  are  fruits  in  proper  condition  for  use 
in  home  manufacturing?  Mere  man,  who  of  course 
knows  nothing  about  it,  wTould  answer,  when  ripe. 
Not  so,  always,  says  the  wise  distributor  of  knowl- 


Mrs.  C.  E.  Ellers,  of  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  the 
above  picture  of  a  Canadian  visitor  at  her  home  last 
season.  The  young  lady  is  standing  under  a  syringa 
bush  by  the  house. 

edge  relative  to  jellies,  jams,  etc.  For  making  jellies, 
certain  fruits  like  the  grape  for  example,  say  these 
wise  ones,  should  be  used  before  fully  ripe  in  order 
that  the  resulting  jelly  may  be  clear  and  of  beau¬ 
tiful  color.  Nothing  is  said  regarding  the  quality. 
Analyses  of  the  Delaware  grape  show  that  when 
60  per  cent  of  the  bunch  is  ripe  they  contain  15  per 
cent  sugar  and  3  per  cent  acids.  When  100  per  cent 
of  the  bunch  is  ripe  the  sugar  is  25  per  cent  and 
the  acids  .3  per  cent.  The  necessary  interval  of  10  days 
or  more  has  added  10  per  cent  more  sugar  and  has  re¬ 
duced  the  acid  content  to  one-tenth  what  it  was.  It 
has  done  more  than  this,  it  has  given  the  fruit  what 
an  unripe  grape  or  unripe  grape  product  never  did 
nor  never  can  possess — quality.  Therefore  if  one 
desires  highest  quality  in  fruits  or  fruit  products 
and  if  at  the  same  time  economy  in  their  manu¬ 
facture  ik  desired,  see  to  it  that  the  fruits  are  ripe. 
Oh !  but  the  wise  ones  say,  you  can’t  make  jellies 
from  ripe  fruits.  Try  it  and  see.  Your  jellies  from 
certain  fruits  may  not  be  quite  so  clear  nor  so  light 
in  color  but  they  will  be  wonderfully  improved  in 
quality.  That  is  to  say  they  will  have  real  fruit 
flavor  if  you  do  not  mask  it  with  an  excess  of  sugar. 

Now  the  upshot  of  the  matter  is,  as  in  every  well- 
regulated  family,  that  Jimmie  has  his  way.  He  con¬ 
tinues  to  eat  his  six  apples  daily.  He  says  there  are 
six  doctors  in  town  and  he  wants  to  keep  them  all 
away.  He  also  eats  baked  apples,  raspberry  jam 
and  anything  else  he  can  get  his  hands  on.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  dietary  is  only  a  sample,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  run  a  healthy  boy  on  any  prescribed  schedule. 
What  real  disaster  would  follow,  indeed,  if  Jimmie 
were  to  get  a  slice  of  bread  and  peach  butter  on  the 
day  when  the  calendar  says  orange  juice?  However, 
this  is  more  nearly  the  practice  at  our  house.  Neither 
the  prune  nor  the  orange  juice  has  been  discarded, 
but  a  wide  variety  of  fruits  and  fruit  products  is 
substituted — so  wide  a  variety  in  fact  that  they  c-an- 
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not  all  be  enumerated  in  one  week’s  schedule.  Yet 
the  following  menu  has  the  endorsement  of  Jimmie, 
and  for  practical  effect  that  wins  over  all  endorse¬ 
ments  by  all  the  medical  faculties,  dietary  experts 
and  scientific  pure  food  authorities.  Here  is  the 
sample  card : 

Sunday— Apple  sauce,  fruit  jelly,  raspberry  jam 
(after  fourth  year). 

Monday — Orange  juice,  apple  butter. 

Tuesday — Canned  fruit  juice,  apple  or  peach  nud- 
ding.  "  1 

Wednesday — Prunes,  fruit  jelly,  dried  figs  (after 
fourth  year). 

Thursday — Apricot  tapioca,  grape  butter. 

Friday — Stewed  peaches,  plum  butter. 

Saturday — Canned  fruit,  baked  apple. 

W.  W.  CHENOWETH. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 


That  Sweet  Clover  Question 

LEVEN  years  with  Sweet  clover  enables  me  to 
answer  part  of  J.  It.  Smith’s  questions  on  page 

1543. 

1.  Sow  in  March  on  small  grain  eight  quarts  hulled 
ox  12  quarts  unhulled  seed.  Soil  should  be  limed  and 
seed  inoculated. 

2.  A  good  stand  will  carry  8  to  10  hogs  per  acre  to 
July  15. 

3.  Leave  it  alone — it  will  reseed  itself. 

4.  Sow  in  March  for  two  successive  years.  Top- 
dress  in  Spring  after  growth  starts  with  400  to  600 
lbs.  acid  phosphate.  Don’t  ovex*-graze,  and  take 
stock  off  in  July  or  August  so  that  seed  crop  can 

f0rm-  A.  H.  K. 

Virginia. 

During  the  drought  last  Summer  Sweet  clover 
saved  many  a  feed  bill  for  farmers  in  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  Virginia.  One  neighbor  seeded  20  acres  to 
Sweet  clover  last  Spring  and  grazed  15  acres  quite 
heavily  for  some  time.  On  this  15  acres  he  put  14 
head  of  cattle,  20  head  of  sheep,  and  15  head  of 
hogs.  All  of  these  animals  were  on  this  field  of 
Sweet  clover  most  of  the  time  from  July  1  to  early 
Winter.  This  piece  of  clover  furnished  good  pasture 
clear  through  the  drought. 

Sweet  clover  has  proven  excellent  as  pasture  for 
dairy  cows,  and  without  any  serious  charge  against 
it  as  cause  of  off-tasting  milk  or  other  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  Cut  for  hay  in  September  after  being  seeded 
in  March  or  early  April,  it  makes  a  very  good  feed 
for  wrork  team.  However,  the  main  use  of  Sweet 
clover  is  as  a  pasture  and  soil  improving  crop.  I 
believe  Sw’eet  clover  is  a  gi’eat  legume  for  farmers 
of  the  Middle,  Eastern  and  Southern  States. 

Poor  land,  land  that  is  not  expected  to  be  plowed 
for  a  fewT  years,  can  be  made  to  furnish  pasture  or 
hay,  simply  by  seeding  to  Sw^eet  clover  in  early 
Spring  on  the  land  as  it  is.  It  also  can  be  sown  in 
early  Spring  in  any  grain  crop  for  pasture,  hay  or 
soil  improvement.  I  suggest  that  the  farmer,  who 
was  worried  during  the  drought  last  Summer  about 
green  pasturage,  should  lime  or  marl  some  land  for 
Swyeet  clover  this  Spring.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
Sweet  clover  has  come  to  stay,  not  only  as  a  soil 
builder,  but  also  as  a  pasture  or  hay  crop  w'hich  wfill 
thrive  even  in  a  long  dry  spell. 

Now  for  a  few  ways  1  have  found  Sweet  clover 
to  be  valuable  and  certain  laxles  we  must  follow'  in 
order  to  insure  best  results : 

1.  Sweet  clover  is  now  classed  among  the  best  soil 
improvers. 

2.  Swyeet  clover  is  a  good  hay  for  most  any  kind 
of  live  stock. 

3.  Swreet  clover  makes  an  excellent  pasture. 

4.  Sweet  clover  can  be  thrashed  for  seed. 

5.  Sweet  clover  is  a  good  crop  for  honey  produc¬ 
tion. 

6.  Apply  two  tons  or  more  of  ground  limestone  or 
its  equivalent  per  acre. 

7.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  inoculate. 

8.  Use  good  certified  seed. 

9.  Use  200  or  250  lbs.  of  16  per  cent  acid  phos¬ 
phate  per  acre. 

10.  Biennial  white  Sweet  clover  is  used  mostly 
seeded  in  the  Spring  at  the  rate  of  15  lbs.  per  acre. 

Virginia.  w.  h.  h. 


Sawdust  for  Orchard  Mulch 

I  have  about  20  loads  of  x-otten  sawdust  which  I 
would  like  to  use  for  mulching  some  young  fruit  trees. 
Would  this  be  all  right?  a.  j.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

SAWDUST  has  often  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  wrell  to  use  lime  in  connection  with  it,  as 
the  sawdust  may  be  very  sour.  This  could  be  learned 
by  making  the  usual  test  with  blue  litmus  paper 
wThich  may  be  had  at  drug  stoi’es. 
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Purling  Brook  Farm 

A  FARM  reflects  the  personality  of  its  owner.  If 
the  one  who  has  owned  and  cared  for  the  farm 
for  a  term  of  years  has  little  resourcefulness,  the 
farm  will  be  likewise  deficient.  In  other  words  it 
will  be  on  the  waning  side.  The  soil  cannot  give 
back  in  kind  what  has  not  been  handed  to  it.  The 
farmer  gains  by  the  way  things  are  multiplied  that 
have  been  committed  to  nature’s  care. 

In  the  40  years  that  George  W.  Smith  has  owned 
and  cared  for  this  farm,  now  containing  132  acres, 
it  has  done  woll  by  its  owner,  as  he  has  done  well  by 
it.  It  not  only  has  great  producing  power,  but  is 
free  (comparatively  speaking)  from  noxious  weeds 
and  hedgerows,  which  make  an  excellent  rendezvous 
for  woodchucks  and  other  predatory  animals,  be¬ 
sides  plants  that  hinder  the  growth  of  useful  farm 
crops.  I  called  in  the  season  of  delicious  ripe  straw¬ 
berries,  which  was  also  in  the  midst  of  haying.  The 
first  cutting  of  Alfalfa  was  already  under  cover,  but 
the  crop  of  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay  was  be¬ 
ing  gathered,  and  it  was  indeed  a  crop,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  last  word.  The  quantity  and  quality 
of  these  great  fields  of  hay  were  a  source  of  pride 
to  the  owner.  Walking  across  one  hayfield,  Mr. 
Smith  said  he  could  pay  a  man  money  to  point  out 
a  weed  among  the  hay.  In  going  once  across  I  no¬ 
ticed  but  one,  a  plantain,  and  I  thought  that  looked 
lonesome.  A  load  of  hay  was  standing  on  the  barn 
floor,  which,  I  was  told,  was  loaded  after  dusk  set 
in.  Mr.  Smith,  though  72  years  old,  said  that  was 
his  work,  and  he  estimated  the  load  to  contain  iy2 
tons. 

There  were  40  acres  of  oats  growing 
in  one  field  on  which  he  used  about 
iyz  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  The  crop, 
making  a  nice  average  per  acre,  per¬ 
haps  1,500  bushels  on  the  piece,  is  one 
of  the  three  main  market  products  that 
go  from  the  farm.  The  other  two  are 
potatoes  and  hay.  In  the  barn  cellar 
is  stored  the  potato  crop  from  10 
acres,  1,777  bushels,  to  be  exact.  (The 
number  looks  like  an  important  date  in 
U.  S.  history.)  The  crop  this  year  was 
excellent  in  size  and  quality,  but  me¬ 
dium  in  quantity. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Smith  purchased 
40  acres  adjoining  the  home  farm  for 
$1,200.  (I  am  stating  the  price,  as  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  narrative.)  It 
was  known  as  “the  desert,”  maybe  due 
to  its  ifnproduetiveness,  but  more  like¬ 
ly  because  it  had  in  a  sense  been  de¬ 
serted  or  abandoned.  This  tract  of  land  soon  re¬ 
sponded  to  intelligent  care  and  when  a  golden  year 
for  potatoes  came,  10  acres  of  this  piece  produced 
enough  to  repay  the  $1,200  three  and  one-half  times. 
He  still  calls  it  “the  desert,”  but  not  seriously  as 
before. 

The  barn,  as  the  picture  shows,  is  a  fine  one  ex¬ 
ternally,  but  even  better  internally,  as  the  illustra¬ 
tion  cannot  show  the  thorough  construction.  All 
seasons  are  much  alike  in  the  basement  of  this  barn, 
for  the  live  stock.  In  one  corner  is  a  potato  cellar 
large  enough  for  3,000  bushels.  The  concrete  floor 
of  the  entire  basement  added  to  the  good  light,  make 
it  ideal  for  any  kind  of  live  stock.  The  main  floor 
above  has  room  for  all  his  farm  tools,  and  a  nice 
variety  of  wood-working  tools  in  a  room  set  apart 
for  a  farm  shop.  It  is  here  that  many  useful  tools 
are  made  on  rainy  days.  There  is  a  granary  large 
enough  for  one  year’s  crop,  or  two  years  if  necessary. 
The  mows  are  ample  for  the  immense  hay  and  grain 
crops.  Things  on  this  farm  are  protected  from 
weather  conditions,  not  only  the  farm  tools  but  the 
firewood,  of  which  he  has  on  hand  a  three-year  sup¬ 
ply.  Near  the  tenant  house  is  a  large  shed  contain¬ 
ing  the  fuel  protected  from  storm  but  open  to  the 
air. 

I  don’t  know  when  I  have  seen  a  more  convenient 
or  abundant  supply  of  water,  except  when  natural 
springs  abound.  It  does  not  come  from  the  brook 
which  flows  between  the  house  and  road,  but  from 
a  90-foot  well.  A  wind  wheel  lends  its  power  to  put 
this  water  in  an  underground  tank  on  the  side  hill 
above  the  house.  It  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  give 
gravity  power  at  the  house  and  barn  so  that  the 
pressure  is  enough  for  extinguishing  fire  or  spraying 
a  garden.  In  case  of  a  long  lull  in  the  wind,  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine  is  used  for  elevating  the  water. 

Before  another  crop  grows  many  less  thrifty 
farmers  will  drive  miles  to  get  his  hay  and  oats, 
leaving  their  money  with  him.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
say  how  few  times  in  40  years  Mr.  Smith  has  had 
to  purchase  hay  or  grain.  More  than  likely  it  could 
be  expressed  by  the  word  “never.”  A  time-worn 


maxim  reads,  “Never  sell  hay  off  the  farm  unless 
you  want  to  sell  your  fertility.”  It  is  unture,  as 
Mr.  Smith  has  proved.  Many  tons  leave  this  farm 
yearly,  yet  its  power  to  produce  is  unimpaired.  It 
all  depends  on  the  man  at  the  helm.  c.  m.  dhake. 

New  York. 


A  Letter  From  a  Downeast  Yankee 

INTER  is  with  us  again,  not  only  by  the 
calendar  but  also  with  plenty  of  snow.  The 
crossroads  are  well  blocked  with  drifts,  but  some  of 
the  main  lines  of  road  are  being  kept  cleared  with 
tractor  and  snow  plow.  After  keeping  a  few  sec¬ 
tions  scraped  for  several  Winters  the  Sta,te  highway 
department  has  reached  the  conclusion  that,  if  there 
is  good  drainage  provided,  our  roads  come  through 
the  Winter  better,  and  dry  out  earlier  in  the  Spring 
if  the  snow  is  kept  scraped  off,  than  if  it  is  allowed 
to  accumulate  all  Winter.  The  tractor  scrapers 
leave  the  roads  so  that  autos  can  travel  the  road 
all  Winter,  and  three  or  four  inches  of  snow  which 
is  left  enables  sleds  and  sleighs  to  use  the  road  ad¬ 
vantageously  until  the  first  really  warm  days  of 
Spring  come,  then  we  have  about  a  month  when  the 
roads  which  have  been  scraped  are  entirely  bare, 
and  the  roads  which  were  not  scraped  have  from 
six  inches  to  four  feet  of  snow  and  ice. 

This  causes  some  of  us  who  live  on  the  crossroads 
to  grumble,  but  I  believe  we  are  able  to  accomplish 
fully  as  much  as  when  snow  was  left  to  accumulate 
on  all  the  roads.  Of  course  the  opening  of  the  main 
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lines  of  road  to  autos  all  the  year  makes  it  more 
pleasant  for  the  people  who  live  along  those  roads, 
and  for  the  townsfolk  who  like  to  visit  other  towns. 
It  also  is  a  great  help  to  business  men  in  the  towns; 
bakery  and  laundry  trucks  visit  the  smaller  villages 
as  in  the  Summer,  and  large  trucks  are  bringing  in 
raw  material  and  carrying  out  manufactured  goods 
from  the  mills. 

Most  of  the  farmers  are  doing  some  lumbering, 
cutting  white  birch,  pulp  wood  or  cordwood.  The 
white  birch  goes  to  local  mills  to  be  made  into  tooth¬ 
picks,  spools,  dowels  or  a  variety  of  articles  like 
turned  wood  boxes,  tool  handles,  wood  grips  for 
pail  handles,  etc.,  which  are  classed  together  as 
“novelty  stuff.” 

In  this  part  of  Maine,  are  three  towns,  each  hav¬ 
ing  a  toothpick  mill,  making  toothpicks  from  white 
birch,  and  only  a  few  miles  from  us  are  the  spool 
mills  for  thread  companies.  The  white  birch  is  cut 
into  4-ft.  lengths,  and  the  toothpick  mills  use  only 
the  best  parts  of  the  trees,  the  cuts  from  the  butts 
of  trees  which  arc  free  from  knots  or  knurls.  Their 
lumber  also  has  to  be  free  from  seams  or  checks  and 
excessive  red  heart. 

The  lumber  for  spools  and  novelties  is  sawed 
into  squares  of  varying  size  from  %  in.  for  dowels 
and  small  spools  to  as  much  as  3  in.  for  some  things. 
This  allows  these  mills  to  use  poorer  lumber,  as 
sections  of  squares  containing  knots  can  be  cut  out 
in  the  turning  mill  and  go  into  the  waste  pile. 

Farmers  are  cutting  more  white  birch  than  usual 
this  Winter,  the  mills  already  having  a  year’s  stock 
bought.  Doubtless  this  is  because  forest  owners 
are  afraid  of  injury  to  their  white  birch  by  the 
leaf  miner.  Last  August  the  foliage  of  the  white 
birches  began  to  turn  brown,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  month  the  hillsides  and  mountain  slopes 
which  had  stands  of  white  birch  were  all  brown,  not 
a  green  leaf  being  left  on  this  species  of  tree.  The 
curious  thing  was  that  other  kinds  of  trees  were  not 
touched,  even  yellow  birches  escaping  without  in¬ 
jury. 

The  entomologist  of  the  forestry  department  tells 


us  the  insect  doing  the  work  is  a  leaf  miner,  the 
larva  of  a  small  fly,  which  lays  its  eggs  under  the 
surface  of  the  leaf,  and  the  larvee  feed  between  the 
upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  soon  causing 
the  leaves  to  die  and  turn  brown.  We  are  told  that 
they  will  probably  be  with  us  next  Summer  at  least. 
The  career  of  this  insect  may  be  about  like  that  of 
some  other  forest  insects,  bad  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  then  an  increase  of  parasites  or  some 
disease  will  wipe  them  all  out.  Of  course  such  de¬ 
foliation  will  cause  injury  to  the  trees,  but  I  doubt 
whether  there  will  be  serious  damage  unless  it  is  in 
very  unthrifty  stands.  It  would  be  interesting  to  * 
know  whether  this  insect  appeared  in  other  States 
this  season. 

There  are  some  forest  trees  being  planted,  most¬ 
ly  white  pine,  but  some  spruce  and  some  red  pine. 

I  suppose  it  is  the  near  proximity  of  old  trees  of 
valuable  species  which  produce  regular  crops  of 
seeds,  but  in  this  section  if  a  field  or  pasture  is 
neglected  for  four  or  five  years,  in  most  cases,  there 
Vi  ill  be  found  a  stand  of  seedlings  of  some  of  our 
valuable  timber  trees.  At  the  present  prices  of 
lumber  some  of  our  rocky,  hillside  farms  would  pay 
more  net  profit  in  forest  than  they  do  in  farm  crops. 

Orchards  on  the  whole  have  been  neglected  for  two 
or  three  years.  A  few  have  received  proper  care,  but  in 
most  orchards  pruning,  spraying  and  fertilization 
have  either  been  neglected  entirely  or  done  in  a 
half-hearted  way.  Apple  scab  has  been  more 
prevalent  and  destructive  for  the  last  two  years 
than  ever  before.  Some  orchardists  have  used'  dust 
instead  of  spray  with  fairly  satisfac¬ 
tory  results,  but  there  has  not  been 
perfect  control  of  insects  or  fungi.  If 
is  a  serious  question  to  apply  sprays 
and  dusts  at  the  proper  time,  so  as  to 
get  the  greatest  protection  from  them. 
Perhaps  our  experiment  stations  could 
arrange  to  check  up  on  the  maturity  of 
spores  of  fungous  diseases  and  the  first 
appearance  of  the  various  insects,  and 
notify  growers  in  their  respective 
States  when  sprays  or  dusts  could 
probably  be  used  most  profitably. 

A  serious  handicap  to  many  of  our 
farmers  is  the  great  number  of  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples  in  their  orchards.  It 
is  nothing  unusual  to  find  20  varieties 
in  one  orchard  and  the  record  is 
around  35.  The  extension  service  has 
been  making  a  survey  of  varieties  and 
age  of  trees  in  some  of  the  orchard 
sections  of  the  State  and  is  urging  the 
top-working  of  scattering  and  worthless  varieties  in¬ 
to  one  of  seven  varieties  which  they  consider  best 
adapted  to  our  conditions.  The  varieties  are  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Graven- 
stein,  R.  I.  Greening  and  Wealthy.  There  were 
comparatively  small  planting  made  for  the  past 
three  years,  these  being  mostly  McIntosh. 

Speaking  of  varieties,  our  Cortland  are  getting 
in  fine  condition  to  eat.  Our  trees  are  not  bearing 
much  yet,  but  the  trees  are  thrifty  and  hardy,  the 
f x uit  is  certainly  of  fine  flavor,  and  keeps  well  in 
cellar  storage.  All  of  which  indicates  this  may  be 
one  of  the  profitable  varieties  of  the  future. 

Ihere  is  not  a  very  great  interest  in  fruits  other 
than  the  apple,  a  few  pears  and  plums,  but  not 
enough  to  supply  the  local  markets.  There  are  a 
few  strawberries,  raspberries  and  blackberries  but 
not  nearly  enough  of  any  of  these  to  supply  the 
demand.  I  often  wonder  why  more  are  not  grown, 
but  do  not  know  any  reason  unless  it  is  because 
the  wild  berries  are  fairly  plentiful,  so  that  most 
fax  m  families  secure  about  what  they  care  for  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  planting  cultivated  varieties,  and 
so  none  have  learned  to  grow  them  successfully. 

Maine.  „  T  a 


Barley  on  Sod 

Can  barley  be  satisfactorily  be  grown  on  old  sod’  I 
do  not  wish  to  plant  corn  as  the  crop  is  entirely  too 
expensive  to  care  for.  If  barley  does  not  work  out  sat- 
lsiactorily  what  other  seed  would  be  proper  to  sow’ 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  w.  \v. 

ARLEY  is  not  a  very  good  crop  to  grow  on  old 
sod  although  this  can  be  done  if  extra  care  is 
taken  to  harrow  or  disk  the  sod  so  as  to  get  a  deep 
seed  bed.  Rye  is  more  suitable  for  sod.  That  does 
not  do  so  well  as  on  stubble  ground,  but  we  have 
grow  n  rj  e  successfully  on  a  tough  old  sod  turned 
over  well  and  harrowed  once  more  than  would  ordi¬ 
narily  be  done  in  seeding  grain.  If  rye  is  a  practi¬ 
cal  crop  for  you  to  raise,  our  experience  is  that  it 
would  be  better  for  your  sod  than  the  barley.  Corn 
is  the  one  plant  that  can  use  the  sod  to  best  advan¬ 
tage,  but  as  you  say,  this  makes  considerable  work. 
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Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y., 
Employs  First  Forester 

Interest  is  focused  on  Chautauqua 
Co.,  New  York,  as  first  county  in  the 
United  States  to  employ  a  county  for¬ 
ester,  and  is  the  first  county  to  take 
up  a  program  followed  by  the  forestry 
council.  The  situation  as  outlined  by 
James  E.  Davis,  the  county  forester,  is 
that  of  the  684,160  acres  of  land  in 
the  county  147,000  are  now  lying  idle. 
Of  this  30,000  acres  are  in  abandoned 
farms,  the  remainder  in  farms,  parts 
of  which  are  now  put  to  agricultural 
use.  The  abandoned  farms  are  increas¬ 
ing,  and  the  solution  is  reforestation, 
sheep  raising  and  to  some  extent  dairy¬ 
ing. 

Although  the  planting  season  was 
nearly  over  when  the  county  forester 
commenced  work,  the  total  number  of 
trees  set  for  1927  probably  passed  the 
300,000  mark.  Of  the  120,000  acres  of 
woodlots  in  the  county,  nearly  95,000 
acres  are  receiving  no  care  with  a  view 
to  future  production.  This  county  is 
known  to  be  one  of  the  largest  wood¬ 
using  centers  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  industries  are  widely  diversified. 
Many  are  already  going  to  other  sec¬ 
tions  where  timber  is  available.  Al¬ 
ready  the  work  of  cataloging  the  avail¬ 
able  wood  is  being  done.  An  endeavor 
is  on  foot  to  interest  large  paper  man¬ 
ufacturing  concerns  to  consider  certain 
areas  in  the  county  for  reforesting  as  a 
spruce-growing  area. 

The  boys  and  girls  will  be  further 
interested  in  forestry  club  work ;  each 
boy  and  girl  will  be  allowed  1,000  trees, 
and  the  goal  is  100, 000  trees  to  be  set 
by  the  4-H  boys  and  girls.  A  project 
is  under  way  to  secure  the  use  of  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  license  money  for  the 
establishment  and  administration  of  a 
State  game  refuge  and  public  hunting 
ground. 

The  villages  of  Fredonia  and  Broc- 
ton,  the  Sinelairville  and  Watts  Flats 
schools,  the  Jamestown  school,  the 
Jamestown  and  Mayville  Boy  Scouts, 
the  National  Bank  of  Westfield,  City  of 
Dunkirk,  Holy  Cross  College,  Lions’ 
Club  of  Jamestown,  and  Northern 
Chautauqua  Fish  and  Game  Club  have 
already  started  forest  plantations. 

w.  J. 


Shoemaker  Rock 

On  the  old  Vinegar  Hill  Road,  just 
over  the  line  between  Lynn  and 
Saugus,  is  a  rather  curious  and  strik¬ 
ing  conglomerate  rock,  resting  upon 
summit  of  a  ledge.  The  picture  here 
shown  gives  a  relative  idea  of  its  size. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  rock  is  not 
now  so  large  as  it  once  was.  Evidence 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  huge 
fragments  that  have  fallen  off  in 
slabs  and  now  lie  in  a  disorderly  heap 
at  the  base.  By  close  examination  of 
what  is  left  standing,  it  can  be  pretty 
exactly  determined  where  the  next 
piece  will  fall  from,  as  the  lines  of 
separation  are  clearly  visible.  In  fact, 
the  disintegrating  process  is  so  ap¬ 
parent  that  one  might  almost  predict 
the  century  when  this  rock  will  have 
been  reduced  to  a  mere  heap  of  frag¬ 
ments. 

In  days  of  yore  the  chief  occupation 
of  Lynn  inhabitants  was  shoemaking, 
and  it  is  mainly  upon  this  industry 
that  its  fame  rests.  Early  in  the  last 
century  a  certain  artisan  of  that  ilk, 
whose  mind  and  body  were  prone  to 
wandering,  strayed  from  his  home  and 
for  a  time  was  lost  to  mortal  ken.  A 
search  party  finally  traced  him  to  this 
rock,  where  he  was  found  perched  on 
its  summit— kit  and  all— pegging  away 
at  a  pair  of  brogans  and  singing  a 
popular  air  of  the  day. 

This  happened  less  than  a  century 
ago,  and  at  the  present  day  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  climb  to  the  top 
of  this  rock  without  the  aid  of  a  lad¬ 


der,  owing  to  the  precipitous  face  left 
behind  by  the  fragments  that  have 
fallen  since  the  old  shoemaker  chose 
it  as  a  temporary  throne  and  work¬ 
shop.  v.  H.  M. 

Lynn,  Mass. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  3-Feb.  24. — Annual  Winter  poul¬ 
try  course,  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  9-14. — Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Fanciers 
Poultry  Show. 

.Tan.  10-13. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  11-13. — N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  18. — N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Albany,  N.  Y~. 

Jan.  18-22. — Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orrs  Mills.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  2.— Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  3.  —  Farmers’  Week, 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Feb.  13-17. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y". 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — More  than 
L000  butchers  attended  a  mass  meeting 
at  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City,  Jan. 
2,  to  draft  petitions  to  Gov.  Smith  and 
Mayor  Walker  protesting  monopoly  tae- 


Sliocmaker  Rock 


tics  by  the  “poultry  trust.”  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  in  charge  of  Harry  Hoffman, 
organizer  of  the  New  York  Butchers’ 
and  Poultry  Dealers’  Association. 

The  importance  of  an  early  decision  on 
the  question  whether  baby  chicks  may  be 
classed  with  cattle  and  other  live  stock 
has  been  recognized  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  That  tribunal  Jan.  3  advanced 
for  hearing  on  April  9  next  a  case  brought 
to  test  out  the  authority  of  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho  to  prohibit  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  California  chicks  unless  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  official  certificate  that 
they  are  free  from  certain  hereditary  dis¬ 
eases.  The  court  will  decide  whether, 
as  in  the  case  of  cattle,  the  chicks  come 
solely  under  the  Federal  law  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  The  case  was  brought 
by  an  incubator  company. 

Increased  tariff  protection  on  certain 
farm  products  will  be  sought  in  bills 
which  were  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Goodwin,  of  Minnesota, 
.Tan.  4.  One  of  Mr.  Goodwin’s  bills  would 
seek  to  increase  the  duty  on  potatoes 
from  50  to  80c  per  100  lbs.;  another 
would  increase  the  duty  on  potato  starch 
from  2.12c  to  6c  per  lb.,  while  a  third 
would  advance  to  6c  per  lb.,  the  tariff 
on  sago  and  sago  flour,  tapioca  and 
tapioca  flour  arid  cassava.  These  articles 
come  in  competition  with  potato  starch 
for  use  in  stiffening  cotton  textiles.  Still 
another  of  Mr.  Goodwin’s  bills  seeks  to 
increase  the  tariff  on  rutabagas,  or  tur¬ 
nips,  from  12c  per  100  lbs.  to  50c.  “Can¬ 
ada  exports  a  large  volume  of  turnips 
that  comes  in  competition  with  the  do¬ 
mestic  crop,”  Mr.  Goodwin  said.  “Our 
importations  from  that  country  the  past 
y£hr  amounted  to  4,200  tons,  flooding  our 
market  and  greatly  depressing  the  price. 
Due  to  cheaper  labor  and  greater  fer¬ 
tility  of  soil  the  Canadian  grower  has  a 
much  lower  cost  of  production  than  our 
farmers.  ' 


To  Cook  Onions 

To  cook  onions  quickly  and  to  make 
them  more  tender,  melt  a  piece  of  but¬ 
ter  in  the  dish  in  which  they  are  to  be 
cooked  and  into  the  hot  butter  put  the 
sliced  onions.  Cover  and  let  cook  as  long 
as  possible  without  browning,  stirring 
occasionally.  Then  add  just  enough  water 
to  prevent  scorching  and  cook  until  ten¬ 
der.  They  may  then  be  creamed  or 
served  “as  is.”  marion  evans  doughty. 
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DcLaAarc  Garden  Books 


For  the  Woman  of  the  Home 

A  new  book — entertaining,  instructive  and  intensely 
practical— on  the  care  of  flowers  and  plants  in  the 
house  and  on  their  cultivation  in  the  garden.  Has  a 
special  appeal  to  the  farmer’s  wife. 

The  W Oman’s  Flower  Garden 

is  the  title  of  this  160-page  book,  written  by  a  woman , 
Jane  Leslie  Kift,  who  is  descended  from  a  family  of 
practical  gardeners  and  who  has  compiled  this  work  in 
response  to  thousands  of  requests  from  readers  of  her 
articles  on  gardening  appearing  each  day  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  this  country  and  Canada. 

Well  illustrated,  particularly  pleasing  rose-colored 
cover  on  stiff  boards,  $1.10  postpaid. 

Our  Catalog  No.  14  describes  over  500  books  on  the 
garden,  home  grounds  and  countryside.  Send  for  a 
free  copy. 

DE  LA  MARE  GARDEN  BOOKS 
225a  West  34th  Street  ::  New  York,  N.  Y. 


S  Send  for  FREEBodk 

#SATT,£  Contains  valuable  information 
1  .11  8  I  on  ail  the  Clovers,  Soy  Beans, 

_  ^ W  Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture 

HP“  H^"  Mixtures,  Com,  etc.  Its  the  best 

HR  H  H  Seed  Book  we  have  ever  offered 
■  bF  H  ■  P  Tells  how  to  Avoid  Weeds. 

Directs  you  in  the  way  of  better 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Tells 
you  how  to  Know  Good  Seed. 
9  Vll  £ %  Plainly  written  so  any  one  can 

B  1IR.BB  B|P  understand  it.  Every  farmer 
nww  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 
O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  112  .  We  Pay  the  Freight  -  Marysville*  Ohio 


1  good  tuber  sent  for  5 
names  of  Dahlia  lovers. 
Catalog  free. 

WAYLAND  DAHLIA  GARDENS  -  Wayland,  Mich. 

C'Vy'IT'FkC  Selected  varieties  for  the  garden.  Send 
JfjJLlliy  for  list.  I!.  II.  BKEWER  •  Kabnny,  X.  J. 
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American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 
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CORTLAND 


s 


Bred  for  Earlier 

and  Larger  Crops 

THE  GREAT  popularity  of  the  new  Cortland  apple  is  well 
deserved.  Bred  from  the  McIntosh  and  the  Ben  Davis, 
it  has  all  the  flavor  and  color  of  the  McIntosh  together  with 
the  well-known  keeping  qualities  of  the  Ben  Davis. 

The  Cortland  apple  is  as  large  or  larger  than  the  famed 
McIntosh,  bright  red  in  general  color  and  its  flesh  is  fine  and 
crisp,  yet  tender  and  juicy. 

The  Cortland’s  strength  of  stem  with¬ 
stands  the  attacks  of  wind  and  storms. 

Result — more  apples  on  the  trees  and  a 
bigger  salable  crop. 

And  the  Cortland  fruits  early  and  keeps 
like  a  late  apple,  which  is  another  decided 
advantage. 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in 
the  rotation  received.  You  should  plan 
to  order  your  selection  of  guaranteed 
“True-to-Name”  stock  early  and  let  us 
hold  it  for  you.  So  write  today  for  your 
copy  of  our  catalog.  We  have  no  agents 
— you  deal  direct  with  us. 


Write  at  once 
for  your  copy 
of  this  Catalog 
and  order  early. 


90,000  of  Kellys’ 
1 921  Trees  carry  this 
**  True-to-Name  ” 
Seal  attached  by  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Assoc’n. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

140  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


KELLYS 

CeAiMiads 

True-to-Nauie  Fruit  Trees 
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Isbells  Seeds 

DoYield  More 


You  can  make  more  money  from  1 
your  garden  Und  crops  when  you 
plant  dependable  seeds — adapted  to  , 
your  soil.  The  work  of  preparing  the  , 
land  and  planting  is  the  same  whether  you 
use  ordinary  seed  or  pedigreed  seed.  But  the 
crop  tells  the  story;  added  profit— often 
double  or  triple— comes  from  using  hardy, 
big-yielding,  Michigan-grown,  Isbell’s  seeds. 

49  YEARS  OF 
BETTER  SEEDS 

For  nearly  a  half  century,  Isbell’s  have  been 
developing  yield,  vitality  and  hardiness  in/ 
seeds.  Ceaseless  experimenting,  careful  selection,  i 
better  growing,  sorting  and  cleaning  methods  have  f 
done  this.  200. 000  customers  have  proved  this  profit-  1 
building  quality — they  plant  Isbell’s  seeds  year) 
after  year  and  get  bumper  crops.  We  grow 
our  own  seed — you  buy  direct  from  us,  saving 
money  and  eliminating  all  risk  of  substitution. 

THISBOOK\ 
Tmtsanti 

MAtt  COUPON 

TODAY / 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
180  Mechanic  Si.  Jackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  1928 Seed  Annual  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed. 


ui) 


Name..., 

Address. 


This  Seed 
Plant  BOOK 

is  Ready  XvtYOU 


IT  describes  and  pic¬ 
tures  in  their  nat¬ 
ural  colors  reliable 
Flowers  and  Vege¬ 
tables  that  have 
proved  best  in  many  home  gardens 
similar  to  your  own.  Also  many  new 
kinds,  tested  and  found  verysuperior. 

New  Golden  Sunshine 
SWEET  CORN 

Very  early  yellow  Sweet  Corn.  10  days 
before  Bantam.  12  rows  of  tender, 
sweet  kernels  on  ears  7  inches  long. 

ONWARD  PEA 

A  splendid  new  home  garden  and 
market  pea.  Early,  low  growing,  largo 
podded,  sweet,  tender  and  delicious. 

A  New  Blue  Hardy  POPPY 

Beautiful  sky-blue.  Prolific  bloomer. 
Awarded  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
Certificate.  New  Mammoth  Flowered 
Zinnias;  New  Chrysanthemum  -  like 
Asters;  New  Gladiolus;  Dahlias, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Best  of  everything 
for  lawn  and  garden. 

Our  Vegetable  Seeds  are  standard 
for  Quality  with  Market  Gardeners,  as 
our  Flower  Seeds  are  with  Florists  and 
Gardeners  everywhere. 

Send  for  this  book  today.  It’s  FREE. 

HART  &  VICK  SEEDS 

70  Stone  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PORTLAND  CRAP 


Shrubs'  Cy^ruits  cy^os'es' 


One  of  W est  HiH’  s66  Varieties 


/7  WONDERFUL  new  white 
t/T  grape,  thoroughly  tested  and 
highly  recommended.  Very  early, 
hardy,  productive.  Valuable  in 
every  garden  and  especially  where 
Summers  are  short.  Strong  two-year 
vines  75c  each,  postpaid.  We  are  Grape 
specialists  of  53  years’  standing  and 
large  growers  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  roses  and  perennials. 
Send  for  free  descriptive  catalog  today. 

Quality  Slock— Reasonable  Prices—  Service 
WEST  HILL  NURSERIES.  INC.,  Box  8 
Fredonia,  New  York 
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Grapes,  Shrubsr 
looses 

'and  choice,  well  -  rooted. 

Small  Fruit  JPlants  for  bet-'V’^ 
ter  gardens  and  yards. 

Four  New  Grapes — -Portland,  On¬ 
tario,  Sheridan  and  Urbana,  offered  in 
our  new  free  catalog — write  for  a  copy. 
Established  60  years  in  the  great 
Ohautauqua-Erip  Grape  Beit 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  17,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious  —  Healthful- 
Profitable.  It  paystogrowthem 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  M  j 


Make 

$500 

to 

$1200 
Per  Acre 
or  More 

,  This 
I  Book 
I  Tells 
A  How 


name  and 
address  on  IV 

the  coupon  U\.  TI  t 

below, —  1\  ’  '  TsbJ&MDjBk&itJ  • ' 

mail  it  to  In 
me,  and  I’ll  y\ 
send  you  my  \  ■  \ 

New  Free  n\ 

Book,  “Great  \\ 

Crops  of  \  \ 

St r awberries  \\  \  .  ^ 

and  How  To  \U 

Grow  Them.”  U  \  ^  wM' 

This  is  just  the  \\U  .  A 

book  you  have  \\U 
been  waiting  for.  \ 

It  gives  you  the  1  \  ^  :  Cr«Psjlr» 

secret  of  the  big-  \|  \  | 
ger  and  better  til 
crops  that  will 
make  you  the  fore-  ||{J 
most  berry  grower  $C07  PRi 

in  your  locality.  A  r  n  , 

specialbreedofStrawberry  Plants,  Fro™  0E*y 
known  as  Kellogg’s  Thorobred 
Pedigree  Plants  are  described  in  this  book. 

Just  like  Registered  stock  or  Pure-bred 
poultry,  these  Thorobred  Pedigree  plants 
are  plants  that  produce  the  biggest  crops 
of  fancy  red  berries  and  bring  the  high¬ 
est  prices.  They  are  plants  that  are  mak¬ 
ing  $500  to  $1200  per  acre  right  along 


This  is  Hugo  J.  VonHagen,  who 
made  $627  profit  from  only  A 
acre  of  Kellogg  Thorobred  Pedi¬ 
gree  Strawberry  Plants.  He  says: 

“The  results  from  2,000  plants  were  so 
wonderful,  it  surprised  me.  I  had  less 
than  a  quarter  acre,  and  could  have 
sold  five  times  as  many  berries. 

“We  had  marvelous  berries,  and  the 
joke  of  it  is,  I  did  all  the  work  myself, 
except  picking.  I  had  to  retire  from 
my  profession  on  account  of  heart 
trouble,  and  here  I  am  stronger  and  in 
better  health  than  ever.  You’d  better 
advertise  berry  raising  as  a  cure  for 
nervous  or  broken-down  people. 

“My  berries  were  sold  at  10c  to  15c 
MORE  than  competitors  were  charg¬ 
ing.  Our  berries  were  so  good  looking 
and  so  much  better  in  flavor  and  size, 
we  could  not  fill  the  demand.  Here  is 
the  result:  sold  2863  quarts,  total 
$777.03.  On  expenses,  I  had  3000  bas¬ 
kets  @  lc  each — $30.  Picking  berries, 
$120.00.  Total,  $150.00.  Net  profit, 
$627.03.” 

Mail  the 

*  jj  Coupon  Today 

T/.&  What  Mr.  VonHagen  has 
1%  :%s  done,  you  can  do.  Get  this 
pH'*  j§  Book  and  learn  all  about 
ircpllll’  these  wonderful  heavy 
' n  producing  Thorobred 

Pedigree  Plants  which 
have  startled  tne 
strawberry  world. 
t/'Y  Mail  the  coupon,  or 
a  post  card  will  bring 
this  book  FREE 
and  postpaid. 


for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  growers. 
William  Hileman,  a  Michigan  farmer, 
built  a  $4000  barn  with  the  profits  from 
less  than  two  acres.  A.  H.  Reed,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  poultryman  of  New  York  State, 
made  $594  from  only  yi  acre  of  them. 
He  now  says  he  is  going  to  use  chickens 
only  as  a  side  line  to  his  Thorobred  Pedi¬ 
gree  Berries. 

We  show  the  picture  here  of  a  man  who 
has  made  $627  clear  profit  from  only 
yi  acre  of  Thorobreds,  and  he  had  no 
experience  to  start  with.  What  he  learned 
about  strawberries,  he  learned  from 
my  book. 

Get  Your  Pencil 

Get  your  pen  or  pencil  now  and  fill  in  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  today.  I’ll  send  you 
my  book  at  once.  This  book  is  instructive, 
helpful  and  inspiring.  It  tells  how  to 
grow  the  plants, — how  to  prepare  soil, — 
how  to  set  them  and  how  to  care  for  them. 
It  will  give  you  confidence  in  your  own 
ability  to  make  bigger  profits  from  a 
small  plot  of  ground  than  you  ever  made 
before.  Fill  in  ,  ^ 

the  coupon 


R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO., 

BOX 2162,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  U.S.A, 


Thorobred 


Grapes  in  Tennessee 

If  planting  an  acre  or  more  of  land 
with  vines  I  would  advise  having  the 
rows  10  ft.  apart  and  the  vines  12  ft. 
apart  in  the  rows.  With  the  rows  10  ft. 
apart  one  could  drive  a  two-horse  wagon 
between  the  rows  in  hauling  manure,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  the  wood  after  each  pruning. 
If  the  land  is  nearly  level  I  would  have 
the  rows  run  north  and  south,  so  that 
after  the  trellis  is  put  up  the  east  side 
of  the  vines  will  get  the  morning  sun  and 
the  west  side  gets  the  benefit  of  the  sun 
in  the  afternoon.  With  the  vines  12  ft. 
apart  in  the  rows  the  roots  have  more 
land  to  get  plant  food  from,  the  vines 
have  more  room  on  the  trellis  and  better 
ventilation.  My  little  vineyard  is  north 
of  my  house  and  between  house  and 
barn,  and  the  rows  are  140  ft.  long.  The 
land  is  a  little  higher  on  the  north  side 
and  there  is  slope  enough  to  the  east  so 
that  water  does  not  stand  long  in  the 
vineyard. 

The  way  I  plant  is  with  well-rotted 
barnyard  manure  in  the  trench,  putting 
a  pole  on  the  north  side  of  the  vine  to 
tie  the  shoot  to  during  the  first  year’s 
growth,  to  make  it  grow  nearly  straight. 
The  pinching  back  of  the  laterals  at  the 
first  leaf  of  their  growth,  the  Winter 
pruning  and  the  way  of  trellising  is  very 
different  from  the  other  systems.  I  grow 
one  shoot  the  first  year’,  keeping  it  tied 
to  the  pole,  which  ought  to  be  long  enough 
to  stick  up  above  ground  5  or  6  ft.  If  in 
November  the  shoot  is  a  brown  cane  and 
as  big  as  a  lead  pencil  4  ft.  above  ground, 
I  cut  it  off  at  4  ft.,  and  set  posts  for 
the  trellis.  I  use  posts  8  ft.  long,  set- 
ing  posts  2  ft.  in  the  ground,  bracingl 
the  posts  at  each  end  of  the  row.  I  have 
used  No.  12  galvanized  wire  in  making 
the  trellis,  placing  the  first  wire  4  ft. 
above  the  ground,  the  second  wire  is  5  ft., 
and  the  third  is  nearly  6  ft.  up.  I  grow 
two  shoots  the  second  year,  training  one 
each  way,  keeping  them  tied  to  the  first 
wire.  In  November  I  cut  each  one  back 
to  a  three-bud  spur.  The  third  year  each 
spur  is  allowed  to  grow  two  shoots.  In 
November  the  cane  next  to  the  stem  is 
cut  back  to  a  tliree-bud  spur,  while  the 
other  one  is  cut  to  bear  some  grapes  and 
is  2,  3  or  4  ft.  long,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  stem,  and  that  cane  is  tied  to  the 
lower  wire  and  ought  to  bear  some  grapes 
on  the  shoots  it  sends  out.  In  November 
of  the  next  year  that  cane  is  cut  out  and 
the  cane  from  the  end  of  the  spur  is  bent 
down  and  takes  its  place.  I  renew  the 
bearing  arms  each  year  and  also  the 
three-bud  spurs. 

Part  of  what  I  know  about  growing 
grapes  I  learned  when  I  lived  near 
Adrian,  Mich.  I  moved  to  Knoxville  in 
March,  1885,  bought  this  farm  in  April, 
1SS5,  and  moved  on  it.  I  began  planting 
Concord  vines  (layers)  in  November,  1885, 
and  cuttings  of  other  kinds  the  next 
Spring,  so  I  have  Concords  still  living 
that  are  41  years  old  and  bearing  every 
year.  I  knew  about  the  “Fuller”  perma- 
ment  arms  and  short  spurs  system,  the 
renewal  as  practiced  on  the  islands  in 
Lake  Erie,  the  Niagara,  described  by  J. 
S.  Woodward.  The  two-wire  Kniffen 
system  I  tried  after  I  came  hex-e  and  I 
quit  that  yeai's  ago.  I  lost  too  many 
shoots,  sometimes  the  very  ones  I  wanted 
for  the  bearing  canes  the  next  yeai‘,  so  I 
cut  off  the  stem  going  to  the  upper  wire 
and  have  the  fruit  growing  on  the  4-ft. 
wire,  as  it  is  easier  to  bag  and  to  pick. 
The  Webb  system  is  liked  by  everyone 
who  comes  to  see  my  grapes. 

Tennessee.  Frederick  s.  webb. 


Moving  Six-year-old  Apple 
Trees 

I  planted  a  number  of  two-year-old  ap¬ 
ple  trees  four  years  ago.  They  ai'e  now 
between  one  and  two  inches  thick  at  the 
trunk.  The  varieties  are  Baldwins,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Delicious,  Northern  Spy,  R.  I. 
Greenings,  York  Imperial  and  Ben  Davis. 
Can  these  treeis  be  moved  ?  E.  J.  G. 

Apple  trees  of  almost  any  reasonable 
size  can  be  moved.  But  if  4hey  have  been 
growing  vigorously  for  four  years,  the 
root  system  will  be  found  rather  spread¬ 
ing,  so  that  considerable  mutilation  of 
roots  will  be  necessary,  with  proportion¬ 
ate  cutting  back  of  tops.  There  is  strong 
probability  that  it  will  pay  better  on  the 
whole  to  plant  younger  trees  instead  of 
moving  the  older  ones.  Much  depends  on 
how  much  time  and  labor  can  be  put  on 
the  job  in  oi-der  to  get  the  large  ti’ees 
moved  with  as  little  disturbance  as  pos¬ 
sible. 


Pedigree  Strawberry  Plant 

With  plants  like  this  one,  is  it  any  won¬ 
der  Mr.  VonHagen  and  others  are  mak¬ 
ing  big  profits?  This  is  a  Thorobred  Pedi¬ 
gree  Plant.  The  coupon  will  bring  you 
my  FREE  Book  which  tells  about  these 
plants.  Send  for  it  now.  (62) 
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Send  me  your  FREE  BOOK  “Kellogg’s  g 
Great  Crops  of  Strawberries  and  How  to  •> 
Grow  Them.” 


Name . 

St.  or  R.  F.  D . 

Town . State. 
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Growers 
for  44  years 


“There  are  a  few 
Nurserymen  who  are  able  to 
Guarantee  Cortland.  We  would 
take  no  chances  on  cheap  trees/’ 

— The  Rural  New-Yorker  Editorial 

CORTLAND  promises  greater  things  to  the 
orchardists  than  any  other  Apple  introduced 
during  the  20th  Century.  Plant  a  block  of  them  this 
Spring.  Safeguard  your  investment  by  ordering  our 
Certified  Cortland  Trees.  These  Trees  and  many 
thousand  others  in  more  than  forty  varieties  have 
been  certified  for  us  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  Inc. 

Our  Apple  Trees,  together  with  other  stock,  are 
grown  on  upland  soil  at  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet. 
It  is  generally  known  that  upland  stock  transplants 
most  satisfactorily.  And  our  customers  know  that 
Maloney’s  Trees  are  hardy,  healthy,  vigorous  and 
equipped  with  beautiful  fibrous  root  systems. 

1928  Nursery  Book  FREE 

This  Book  shows  Cortland,  Delicious  and  other  Apples  in 
natural  colors,  also  Peaches,  Cherries,  Plums,  Pears,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Grapes  and  Ornamentals  for  beautifying  the  home 
grounds.  Write  for  your  copy  today  —  it  will  please  and 
profit  you.  We  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
61  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Budded  on  Whole-Root  French  Seedlings 


S  learn 

Dug 


Certified 
Apple  Trees 

We  have  thousands 
of  apple  trees  certi¬ 
fied  true-to-name  by 
the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  Inc., 
whofasteneda  sealto 
each  tree  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  name 
of  the  variety.  This 
seal  will  remain  on 
the  tree  until  it 
comes  into  fruiting. 
(See  catalog). 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley-  Peas  -  Corn  -  Cabbage  -  Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease  -  freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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GLADIOLUS  BULBS  Illustrated  catalog  free 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Specialist,  Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
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shipment  too  small  or  large.  Write  today. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


The  best  new  and  standard  varieties  at  reasonable 
prices.  Send  for  our  large,  free  catalogue— you  will 

“appreciate”  it.  W.  8.  TOIH>,  Greenwood,  I>el. 


Points  on  Winter  Pruning 

Tlie  New  Hampshire  Station  gives 
the  following  advice : 

The  swivel  saw  is  becoming  most 
popular  for  ordinary  pruning  work. 
Whatever  implements  are  used,  they 
should  be  kept  sharp  ancl  make  a  clean 
cut,  without  leaving  a  stub. 

In  pruning  old  trees,  care  should  he 
taken  to  thin  out  the  small  wood  in 
the  outside  of  the  tree  in  order  to 
admit  more  light.  Thinning  out  the 
tree  is  a  valuable  help  in  scab  control, 
and  also  keeps  the  tree  more  thrifty 
and  productive.  By  pruning  trees  in 
Winter  fruit  growers  can  help  avoid 


LAKES  Q  SV<^yoS<£vv>''£vecsj 
Finger  Lakes  Nursery  Stock  1 

grown  in  an  especially  favorable  location, 
carefully  selected  and  delivered  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  make  a  rapid  strong  growth  after 
transplanting  has  for  years  won  the  un¬ 
qualified  O.  K.  of  our  customers.  Our 
moderate  prices  will  please  you  as  much  as 
our  quality  stock.  Our  free  catalog  con¬ 
tains  accurate  descriptions  and  illustra¬ 
tions  in  color  and  many  useful  hints  for 
home  and  commercial  planters. 

Write  for  this  free  Catalog  today. 

FINGER  LAKES  NURSERIES 
50T  Washington  St.  Geneva,  N.  IT. 


FURS  -  HIDES  -  WOOL  Todd’s  "FRUIT-FDL”  plants 
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Fruit  Growers 

It  will  pay  you  to  read  this  — 

YOU  are  going  to  plant  100  or  more  Fruit  trees 
this  Spring,  you  want  the  very  best  stock  you 
can  get,  and,  of  course,  you  want  to  buy  this 
stock  right,  so  we  want  to  tell  you  frankly  who  we 
are  and  what  we  have — and  then  leave  it  to  you 
to  write  us  for  our  prices. 

For  over  SO  years  we  have  been  growing 
nursery  stock  here  in  Geneva,  and  as  our  office  and 
packing  houses  are  practically  across  the  road  from  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  we  have 
kept  in  constant  touclx  witli  all  the  developments  of  new 
varieties  and  methods — and  built  up  a  reputation  for  grow¬ 
ing  stock  that  is  unexcelled. 

Although  we  have  the  largest  Nursery  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  United  States  our  policy  has  never 
before  included  selling  direct  to  the  fruit  grower,  all  our 
stock  having  been  disposed  of  through  other  channels.  This 
year  we  have  made  arrangements  to  take  care  of  orders 
from  individuals  on  a  direct  quotation  basis. 

Whenever  you  visit  the  Experimental  Station,  come 
over  to  our  office  and  let  us  show  you  our  plant  and  our 
stock.  In  the  meantime— 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICES 

W.  &  T.  SMITH  COMPANY,  Wholesale  Nurseries,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 
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Sunflowers  That  Came  up  from 
Poultry  Scratch  Feed  hy  a  Barn 
in  Maine.  The  Tallest  Mere  12 
Feet  High. 

a  rush  in  the  Spring  work,  and  De¬ 
cember  is  ordinarily  a  time  when  the 
job  can  he  done  to  advantage. 

If  any  trees  are  affected  by  canker, 
all  tools  should  be  disinfected  after 
cutting  with  a  solution  made  of  one  7.3 
grain  tablet  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
in  a  pint  of  water. 


Sutton’s 

Pride  of  the  Market 

Sutton’s  Seeds  are  unrivaled  for 
quality,  sure  germination  and  big 
crops.  The  three  varieties  of  Sut¬ 
ton’s  Cabbage  listed  below  are  early 
growers  and  sure  money-makers. 

SUTTON’S  PRIDE  OF  THE  MARKET 

Without  equal  tor  market  purposes.  Very 
early  maturing,  heads  almost  round  and  extra 
solid.  Large  size — scarcely  any  outer  leaf. 

SUTTON’S  EARLIEST  — The  quickest 
growing  of  all.  Dwarf  habit.  Hearts  tender 
and  of  delicate  flavor.  Matures  in  a  short 
time.  Two  Awards  of  Merit,  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society. 

SUTTON’S  IMPERIAL— One  of  the 
best  and  most  profitable  Cabbages  for  gen¬ 
eral  use.  Heads  medium  size  and  solid. 

Illustrated  Catalog — Free 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Catalog  of  Sutton’s 
Vegetable  Seeds.  It  is  illustrated.  Every 
market  grower  and  farmer  should  have  it. 
Seeds  stocked  in  New  York 

H.  P.  WINTER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Box  301  64  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 


Dreer’s 

Garden  Book 

t'OR  years  the  guide  book  of  ama- 
-*■  teur  and  professional  gardeners 
in  the  successful  growing  of  Vege¬ 
tables  and  Flowers.  The  new  edition 
is  the  best  yet,  with  its  hundreds  of 
illustrations  and  color  plates  of  all 
that  is  best  in  Seeds,  Plants 
and  Bulbs,  and  its  valuable 
and  interesting  cultural 
information. 


Ohio  Corn  Club  Results 

Eleven  Ohio  corn  growers  reported 
yields  of  100  bushels  per  acre  or  over 
on  each  acre  of  10-acre  plots.  The 
average  for  the  11  new  corn  club  mem¬ 
bers  was  118.85  bushels  an  acre. 

Ira  Marshall,  Hardin  County,  this 
year  holds  for  the  third  time,  the 
world  record  in  corn  production,  and 
leads  the  100-bushel  club  with  a  yield 
of  157.77  bushels  an  acre.  His  son, 
Glenn,  is  second  with  144.35  bushels. 
Third  place  went  to  Jay  T.  White, 
Montgomery  County,  with  133.43  bush¬ 
els  an  acre.  The  other  1927  members 
of  the  club  are :  Omer  Seibert,  Fay¬ 
ette  County,  127.69  bushels;  J.  H.  Van 
Fossen,  Licking  County,  112  bushels ; 
John  Cannon,  Fayette  County,  110.29 
bushels ;  Howard  Eby,  Montgomery 
County,  109.51  bushels ;  R.  II.  Hedges, 
Pickaway  County,  107.54  bushels ; 
Ernest  E.  Lynn,  Muskingum  County, 
103.18  bushels;  Mrs.  F.  E.  Eichel- 
berger,  Fayette  County,  101.60  bushels ; 
John  Clear,  Butler  County,  100.006 
bushels.  All  records  are  based  on  10- 
acre  plots  and  moisture  content  of  20 
per  cent. 


A  copy  free  i>  you  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Raspberry  Plants 

Certified  stock  of  Latham.  Cuthbert,  Marlboro,  Idaho,  St. 
Regis,  Herbert,  King,  Golden  Queen,  Plum  Farmer,  and 
Columbian.  Also  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  asparagus, 
shade  trees,  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  hardy  plants. 

May  We  Send  You  Our  Catalog? 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN  NURSERY  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

“ drown  in  Vermont ,  It's  Itardu ’’ 
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C  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten. 
onssecurely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  1  $2.50  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 
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American  Greenhouse  Construc¬ 
tion. — This  is  a  practical  little  manual 
by  Prof.  Richard  T.  Muller  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Agricultural  College.  It  dis¬ 
cusses  materials  and  construction  in 
accordance  with  modern  practice,  heat¬ 
ing,  ventilating,  fuel  and  water  supply. 
A  really  modern  hook  on  greenhouse 
construction  is  needed,  and  this  hook 
will  be  found  very  helpful.  It  is  freely 
illustrated.  Published  by  A.  T.  De  La 
Mare  Co.,  New  York. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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u  r  pee's 


Grow 


The  Vegetables  or  Flowers 

you  would  like  to  see  grow¬ 
ing  in  your  garden  or  on  your 
farm,  read  all  about  them 
in  Burpee’s  Annual — The 
Leading  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
log.  A  new  Branching  Sweet 
Corn,  with  as  many  as  six 
ears  to  a  plant,  new  Dahlias, 
and  four  new  Sweet  Peas  are 
described  in  B  urpee’s  Annual. 

Write  for  Burpee’3  Annual 
today. 


-COT  HERE . . — 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee  ’a  Annual, 


250 


Name. 


R.  D.  or  St. 


P.  O 


State 


Buy  Hardy  New  England  Trees 
Direct  from  Grower 
k  at  Amazingly  Low  Prices 

For  37  years  Barnes  Bros,  have  been 
the  outstanding  growers  of  hardy  New 
England  nursery  stock.  They  supply 
leading  commercial  fruit  growers.  You 
can  buy  this  same  dependable  stock  at  the 
same  low  prices— direct  from  the  grower. 


n 

Introductory 
Offer 


No.  4—  (  25BigBargains 

3  sturdy.  2-yr.  Pear  Write  today  for  list  of 
Trees (3-4  ft.):  1  Bart-  25  different,  money- 
letL  l  Seckel.  I  Law-  saving,  low-priced 
rence;  postpaid  for  only  assortments  of  hardy 
$1.00.  Ordernow.  We  New  England  gror.n 
...  _  ...  trees,  shrubs,  vines, 

1  rescrve  *n<1  sh‘f  plants  and  bulbs, 
at  proper,  time. 

Send  for  Big 
The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Box 


10c  for  5  Iris 

For  only  10c,  to  cover 
postage  and  pecking, 
we  will  send  5  beauti¬ 
ful  Japan  Iris— 5  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties.  Send 
at  once,  before  tho 
supply  ia  exhausted. 

Free  Catalog 
8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 


Established  1890 


Strawberries  “GROW’^’EM 

Townsend’s  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  Leading  Strawberry  plant  guide.  Written  by 
a  life  long  strawberry  grower.  Up- 
to-Date  advice  on  varieties  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions.  Valuable  to  every 
strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  Free 
for  the  asking.  Fully  des- 
cribes  and  illustrates  the 
leadingstandard  varieties  of 
i  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Grape  Vines, 
Asparagus,  Dahlia,  Gladiola 
Bulbs,  etc. 

Everything  quoted  at  wholesale 
prices  direct  to  growers.  You 
.  ,  .  save  from  25  to  50  'll  by  deal* 

ing  direct  with  us.  A  postal  card  will  bring:  it. 

E,  W.  Townsend  &  Sons,  25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Millions  ot  Them  at  S2.50 


per  1 OOO 


H.  F.  Biclier,  Pa.,  says,  “I  sold  $600  worth  of  berries 
from  3500  of  your  plants.”  Catalog  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

’• Better  plants  for  less  money" 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today — not  next 
week,  but  NOW!  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  anil 
Crates  AT  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


G^heBfgFREEMSS 

Strawberry  book 


Illustrates  heavy  yielding 
healthy,  northern  grown  1 


big-rooted 
_  Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants.  All 
varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines 
Other  Small  Fruits.  Bargain  prices! 
S3. OO  PER  THOUSAND 
buys  guaranteed,  big-yleld  Strawberry  Plants 
that  thrive  any  where.  Lowest  prices.  Send  at 
onco  for  our  free  catalog.  Don't  buy  until  you  get  It. 
OASS  NURSERY  CO.  Box  10  Bridgman,  Mich. 


EARLIEST  TOMATO 

is  Jung’s  Wayahead. 
Big  red  fruit  ripe  as 
early  as  July  4th. 
Nothing  earlier  to  be 
had  anywhere.  As  a 
special  offer  will 
send  you  a  pkt.  of 
this  Tomato  and  pkt. 
of  Cabbage,  Carrot. 
Cucumber,  Lettuce, 
Onion,  Radish,  Pars¬ 
nip,  Superb  Asters 
and  Everlasting 
Flowers,  all  10  puts, 
for  10c.  Coupon 
wortli  10c  with  each 
order.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied. 
Catalog  of  Seed  Bar¬ 
gains  FREE.  Send  today. 
J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 


TOMATO 


"QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Big  Money-Maker.  Large,  solid 
1  fruit;  excellent  canner.To  introduce  to  you  our 

^Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plante,  wo 
^will  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon's  Giant 


EverbearincTomato  and 

|our  Big  1928  Catalog  of 


FREE 


Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs.  L  _  _ 

192-Page  Book,  tells  bow.  and  what  to 
plant.  Send  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER 

CONDON  BROS., Seedsmen 

Rock  RlVcr  Valley  Seed  Farm 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


Box  136 


Garden  Bulletin  Board 

[Conducted  by  W.  W.  H.  Experience  and 
questions  invited.] 


Some  Garden  Expectations 

I  was  going  to  say  hopes,  but  why 
not  make  it  stronger  and  expect  that 
those  Caloehortus  bulbs  planted  at  the 
south  end  of  the  house  are  going  to 
winter  safely,  and  in  Spring  send  up 
their  slender  stalks,  crowned  with 
flowers  of  exquisite  beauty? 

I  learned  of  the  Caloehortus  from 
my  friend  the  late  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  who 
delighted  to  work  with  plants  inclined 
to  be  capricious.  He  always  had  some 
bulbs  or  plants  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  supposed  to  be  impossible  of 
culture  under  our  conditions,  yet,  han¬ 
dled  with  his  skill,  often  yielding,  pos¬ 
sibly  grudging  results  at  times,  but 
now  and  then  magnificent  full-meas¬ 
ure  bloom. 

My  Caloehorti  (called  also  Mariposa 
or  Globe  tulip)  came  from  up  in  the 
foothills  of  Mendocino  County,  Cal., 
where  that  enthusiast  in  such  plants, 
Carl  Purdy,  has  a  wonderful  collection. 
My  best  bloom  from  them  in  Northern 
New  Jersey  has  been  where  planted  on 
the  sunny  side  of  an  ash  heap,  which 
appeared  to  give  them  just  the  pro¬ 
tection  desired.  They  worked  out  when 
ready,  so  that  one  day  when  I  hap¬ 
pened  along,  there  they  were,  waving 
bits  of  beauty  that  might  have  been 
left  by  the  fairies. 

Yes,  they  are  well  worth  anticipa¬ 
tion,  as  are  also  the  pink  Erythro- 
niums,  Camassias  and  Brodiaeas.  It 
is  not  well,  of  course,  to  rely  on  rare 
bulbs  for  garden  bloom.  There  must 
be  the  dependable  Narcissus  and 
Crocus  and  the  early  tulip  and  the 
Darwins,  which  linger  with  us  so  late. 

The  rose  hips  on  Wichuraiana  are 
now  at  their  best — for  the  birds,  and 
humans  who  know  their  delicious 
flavor.  I  go  out  before  bedtime  and 
eat  a  few — just  two  or  three — not 
enough  to  rob  the  birds — and  then  I 
think  of  the  large  number  of  Dr.  Van 
Fleet's  hybrid  roses  having  Wichurai¬ 
ana  parentage.  Yes,  perhaps  he  was 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  that 
wild  rose  than  with  any  human  being 
outside  his  own  family. 

But  here  is  a  contributor  with  a  tulip 
curiosity. 

Last  Spring  when  going  through  our 
blossoming  tulip  garden  I  noticed  a 
swelling  on  the  stem  of  one  of  the 
tulips.  After  blooming  season  was 
over  and  the  top  died  down,  when  dig¬ 
ging  up  the  bulbs  I  discovered  that 
the  swelling  on  that  one  tulip  had  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  “perfect”  bulb  over  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  had  formed  on 


Ground 

the  flowering  stem  six  or  seven  inches 
above  the  ground.  Under  ground  were 
three  new  one-inch  bulbs. 

I  planted  them  separately  last  Fall 
to  see  if  the  freak  performance  would 
repeat  itself.  The  bulb  that  grew 
above  ground  I  gave  a  special  place. 
Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  august  eiiode. 


"Beat  your  Neighbor  iVith 


Jfarris  Seeds 

Make  Roadside  Sales  Mean  Profit 

HAVING  a  properly  conducted  Roadside  Stand  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  ways  to  make  a  sure  profit  from  the 
things  you  grow.  Offer  only  the  best  vegetables  and  flowers 
and  your  reputation  for  fine  goods  will  be  assured !  To  do 
this  you  should  use  only  the  best  seeds  and  grow  varieties 
of  the  highest  quality. 

Harris  Seeds  have  been  bred  for  many  years  by  the  most  careful  and 
thorough  methods  and,  therefore,  produce  much  more  uniform  crops  of 
high  grade  products  than  do  less  carefully  grown  seeds.  We  are  the  largest 
growers  of  high  class  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in  New  York  State 

and  sell  Direct  From  Our  Farm  so  you  get  better  seeds  for  less  money! 

These  Varieties  of  our  Introduction  are  Making  Money  for  Growers: 

Harris’  Extra  Early  Bantam  Sweet  Corn  Harris’  Double  Yield  Pickle 
Harris’  Early  Giant  Pepper  Whipple’s  Early  Sweet  Corn 

Whipple’s  Yellow  Sweet  Corn  Harris’  Model  Parsnip 

Harris’  Pedigree  Tomatoes 

Many  other  new  and  improved  varieties  are  offered  this  season.  All  are  care¬ 
fully  described  in  our  catalog,  which  is  sent  free.  Also  Farm  Seeds  of  the 
highest  quality  and  Certified  Seed  Potatoes. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Buy  Direct 

Whether  you  conduct  a  market  garden,  a  roadside  stand,  a  farm  or  raise 
vegetables  and  flowers  for  home  use  only,  you  should  have  the  “Harris 
Catalog.”  It  gives  lowest  wholesale  prices  and  is  sent  FREE  on  request. 

JOSEPH,  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  7,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Giant  of  them  all,  yet  perfect  in  form  and  quality. 

Single  fruit  makes  platterful  of  enormous  slices 
— thick,  firm,  tender  and  almost  without  seeds. 

Temptingly  colored  and  with  that  refreshing 
tomato  flavor  you  like  so  well. 

“NEVER  SAW  ITS  EQUAL— 

SPECIMENS  WEIGHED  m  LBS.  EACH” 

—so  writes  D.  II.  Filey  of 
Blair  Co.,  Pa.  lie  adds 
“I  challenged  anyone 
anywhere  to  find  a 

spot  or  blemish  on  them.”  Oxheart  is  the  result  of 
years  of  effort  to  develop  the  perfect  tomato.  Supply 
limited.  Packet  25c,  %  oz.  75c. 

New  complete  garden  catalog  for 
H  K  K  H  1928 — shows  new  varietiesof  veg- 
&  lAlJlJetables,  flowers  and  everything 
needed  for  the  garden.  Write  for  it  today. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

69  E.  Chestnut  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 


BOOK 


Sturdy  Honest  Seeds 
For  More  Than  a 
Half  Century 


All  Maule  Seeds  teem  with  vigorous, Healthy 
Life.  Always  they  are  Tested,  always  they 
are  Guaranteed.  For  51  years  the  favorite 

of  thousands  of  farmers  and  gardeners.  We  sell  the 
highest  class  seeds  and  bulbs  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Maule’s  Seed  Book  shows  a  big  variety  of  Flower 
Seeds,  Vegetable  Seeds,  Farm  Seeds,  Lawn  Grass, 
Bulbs,  Roots,  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  Roses  *  *  *  All 
Super  •  Quality,  all  Tested,  all  Guaranteed  with  a 
Money  Back  Bond  *  *  *  Write  for  this  interesting  Free 
Book  NOW.  A  Post  Card  will  bring  it  *  *  *  Free. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Our  Big  Golden  Jubilee 
Catalog  Tells  All  About 

T'h  prn  YoU  slmply  can,t  aff°rd  to  miss  the 
L  II  t,  III  bargains  described  in  this  Catalog  if 
you  will  have  need  of  nursery  products  of  any 
description  this  Spring.  We  are  celebrating  our 
50th  Anniversary  this  year  hy  offering  more  and 
"bigger  bargains  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

Even,  the  Famous  Cortland  Apple  Trees 
Have  Been  Reduced  in  Price 

— as  are  all  other  popular  varieties  of  apples  and 
other  fruit  trees,  bush  fruits,  shrubs,  vines,  roses 
and  all  other  products  of  this  big  Nursery.  More¬ 
over  we  are  offering  attractive  special  premiums 
to  all  who  place  their  orders  early.  It  will  pay 
you  to  send  today  for  your  copy  of  our  catalog. 


Special  Golden  Jubilee  Offer 


50  New  Cortland  Apple  Trees,  3  to  4  ft. 

Cortland  apples  sold  for  five  dollars 
per  bushel.  These  50  Cortland  trees 
will  come  into  bearing  quickly  and 
make  you  an  average  net  profit  of 
one  thousand  dollars  per  year. 


$10 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

29  Green  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Send  This  Coupon 
TODAY l 


Gentlemen: 

copy  of  your 
Catalog. 


Name 
Address 


*  Mt* 


M  father 
started  to  use 
MAPES  over 
40  Years  ago” 


WHEN  Mr.  E.  E. 

Cooper  of  North 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  says, 

“Mapes  is  the  best  fer- 
tilizer  I  have  ever 
used,”  he  is  talking 
about  40  years  of  crop 
results  that  have  proved  conclusively 
to  him  the  truth  of  the  Mapes  slogan, 
“Cost  little  more  —  worth  much 
more.”  Mapes  users  know  that  they 
must  pay  a  little  more  for  Mapes 
Manures,  but  they  pay  it  willingly, 
gladly,  happily — for  Mapes  results  are 
so  remarkable,  so  outstanding,  and 
so  far  beyond  comparison. 

“It  was  well  over  forty  years  ago,” 
says  Mr.  Cooper,  -that  my  father 
started  to  use  the  Mapes  Manures. 
We  have  not  used  them  continuously, 
however,  for  there  was  a  period  of  a 
few  years  when  we  used  several  other 


Just  Mail  this  Coupon  today 

Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield,  the  crop 
quality  and  the  crop  profits  with  the  results  from  any 
other  fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  a  list  of 
crop  brands  and  prices  of  Mapes  Manures.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  Mapes  4  cost  little  more  —  worth  much  more." 


kinds  of  fertilizer.  But 
several  years  ago  I  de¬ 
cided  tosticktoMapes, 
and  I  am  certainly  go¬ 
ing  to  continue.  Al¬ 
though  corn  in  this 
section  has  not  done 
so  well  generally  this  year,  on  account 
of  wet  weather,  and  most  farmers  are 
complaining,  fortunately  I  have  no  cause  to 
complain.  I  planted  on  May  24th  and  used 
only  300  pounds  per  acre  of  Mapes  Com  Ma¬ 
nure.  I  have  an  excellent  stand,  well  eared,  and 
I  will  get  about  150  bushels  per  acre.  Mapes 
is  the  best  fertilizer  that  I  have  ever  used.” 

Mapes  Manures  have  always  produced  out¬ 
standing  results  because  they  have  alwavs  been 
formulated  on  the  basis  of  crop  yield  and 
quality.  Two  fertilizers  of  the  same  analysis 
may  give  widely  different  results  because  of 
the  difference  in  the  plant  food  materials  from 
which  they  are  compounded.  Mapes  Manures 
are  first  made  right,  then  priced  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  little  additional  cost  is  returned  to 
you  many  times  over  in  bigger  crops  of  better 
quality.  Mail  the  coupon  today! 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  J  3 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol- 


"1 


lowing  crops: 


MAPES 

Manure  s 

cost  little  more  ~  worth  much  more 


Af;y  Name  is  . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Horticultural  Notes 

Missouri  Notes 


I  am  just  getting  ready  to  sow  flower 
seeds.  A  queer  time,  some  may  say, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  the 
seeds  of  certain  flowers  produce  earlier 
and  stronger  plants  when  sown  just 
before  Winter  or  in  Winter.  It  is  a 
common  sight  to  find  seedlings  that 
have  germinated  from  seeds  dropped  by 
a  plant  the  year  before  and  receiving 
only  such  covering  as  the  elements 
gave  them.  Here  is  my  list :  Delphin¬ 
iums,  annual  and  perennial ;  candytuft, 
snapdragon,  sweet  peas,  Verbena,  Pe¬ 
tunia,  poppy,  Cosmos,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi,  Gypsophila,  Calendula,  Calliop- 
sis,  Dianthus  in  variety,  lupins,  Centau- 
rea  and  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
total  number.  Varieties  suitable  for 
cut  flowers  are  what  I  choose  first. 
These  seeds  could  have  been  sown 
earlier,  but  there  is  always  a  risk  that 
some  of  them  may  germinate  before 
Winter  if  an  unusually  warm  spell 
comes,  and  that  would  be  fatal  to  their 
lives.  As  the  soil  iu  December  is  usual¬ 
ly  too  wet  or  is  frozen,  I  simply  sow 
the  seed  in  drill  rows  on  the  top  of  a 
smooth  bed  and  then  sprinkle  over 
them  some  well-rotted  manure.  Last 
year  was  my  first  trial  of  this  system 
and  it  was  quite  successful.  Seeds  of 
the  annual  larkspur  germinate  early 
Fall  and  become  plants  several  inches 
high  by  Winter,  which  they  have  al¬ 
ways  passed  through  here  with  perfect 
safety.  What  lower  degree  of  cold  they 
could  endure  I  could  not  guess  but  12 
degrees  below  zero  does  not  harm  them 
here.  I  don’t  think  it  is  generally 
mown  that  the  perennial  form  of  the 
Delphinium  belongs  on  the  list  of  Fall- 
sown  seeds.  I  did  not  know  this  till  a 
friend  in  Northern  Wisconsin  told  me 
that  he  regularly  sowed  it  in  October  in 
drill  rows  *4  in-  deep  and  applied  no 
mulch.  The  seedlings  appeared  about 
the  first  of  May.  I  guess  that  October 
there  would  approximate  December 
here  in  Southeast  Missouri. 

Yesterday  we  began  mulching  and 
continued  on  today.  The  naked  beds 
where  tulips  and  Narcissus  were  plant¬ 
ed  this  Fall  were  covered  with  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  well-rotted  manure.  By  the  way, 
we  discovered  daffodils  coming  up  this 
fifteenth  of  December,  and  tulips  regu¬ 
larly  appear  in  January  or  early  Feb¬ 
ruary.  IIow  a  new  succulent  growth 
like  their  tops  can  endure  without  in¬ 
jury  zero  and  below  zero  temperature 
is  one  of  nature’s  mysteries.  The 
scientist  may  perhaps  discover  under 
his  microscope  minute  points  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  character  of  leaf  forma¬ 
tion,  but  this  leaves  the  riddle  just  as 
far  from  being  solved.  Plants  from 
seed  that  was  not  able  to  germinate 
till  late  Summer  omit  their  Spring 
growth  and  hasten  to  make  seed  when 
only  a  few  inches  high.  I  had  often 
wondered  how  God  spoke  to  these 
plants  and  warned  them  that  their 
time  for  reproducing  was  short.  Now 
come  scientists  and  tell  us  that  the 
shorter  hours  of  sunlight  are  the  warn¬ 
ing  that  the  plants  understand  and 
obey.  But  that  leaves  quite  unanswer¬ 
ed  the  question  of  how  these  plants 
were  taught  the  significance  of  this 
warning.  Another  mystery  I  have 
noted  is  the  regular  germination  of  cer¬ 
tain  weeds  in  early  Fall.  How  was  it 
possible  for  these  seeds  to  resist  the 
usual  agents  of  germination,  heat  and 
moisture?  In  what  way  did  God  speak 
to  them  and  promise  that  as  a  reward 
they  should  live  through  the  snow  and 
ice  of  the  Winter  and  in  the  Spring 
should  grow  into  big  lusty  plants? 
There  are  many  things  that  the  micro¬ 
scope  cannot  reveal.  A  material  thing, 
it  reveals  only  the  material. 


Noticing  that  some  waste  motor  oil 
spilled  on  the  lawn,  killed  the  grass 
and  left  the  ground  bare,  we  concluded 
to  try  it  on  a  patch  of  Bermuda  grass. 
A  filling  station  that  had  recently 
drained  a  number  of  crank  cases  offer¬ 
ed  to  give  us  a  large  quantity.  I  can¬ 
not  until  the  growing  season  comes 
speak  of  results,  but  I  have  confidence 
in  its  success.  It  has  been  proven  that 
motor  oil  is  effective  against  wild  gar¬ 
lic,  a  widespread  pest  in  the  Middle 
West,  but  where  large  fields  are  in¬ 
fested,  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive. 
Now  comes  a  new  chemical  recom¬ 
mended  as  highly  effective  against 
quack  grass,  of  the  same  nature  as 
Bermuda.  It  is  sodium  chlorate,  “a 
non -poisonous  compound  used  at  the 
rate  of  1  lb.  per  gallon  of  water  and 
applied  in  quantity  of  100  gallons  per 
acre,  costing  only  seven  cents  per 
pound.”  It  is  also  deadly  to  the  Can¬ 
ada  thistle  and  wild  morning-glory. 

L.  K.  JOHNSON. 


Measuring  Hay  in  Mow 

Can  you  tell  me  how  much  hay  is  in 
a  hay  bay  that  measures  6  ft.  high.  12 
ft.  square?  Also  one  that  is  14  ft.  high, 
12  ft.  square?  The  hay  was  put  in  when 
was  cut  last  June,  just  dropped  in 
off  the  fork.  g.  h. 

Hay  runs  into  money  so  rapidly  that 
it  is  much  better  to  weigh  than  estimate, 
if  there  is  a  scale  anywhere  near.  The 
common  rule  for  such  estimates  is  that 
from  4S0  to  520  cu.  ft.  of  mow  space 
makes  a  ton.  Taking  500  as  an  average, 
the  first  would  be  about  1  3-5  tons,  and 
the  second,  4  3-5.  If  the  first  mow  is  the 
remnant  of  a  deeper  body  of  hay  that  last 
6  ft.  may  be  nearly  as  hard  as  though 
baled.  Consideration  must  be  given  this 
matter  of  a  partial  mow  where  estimat¬ 
ing.  The  average  mentioned  applies 
where  the  top  of  loose  hay  is  intac-t. 


A  Farming  Question 

Could  you  tell  me  which  States  are 
the  best  for  farming?  I  have  a  farm 
here  in  Massachusetts,  but  I  can’t  make 
it  pay.  I  now  work  in  the  shop,  but  it 
does  not  agree  with  me.  I  would  like  to 
go  somewhere  where  I  could  make  my 
living  on  the  farm.  I  have  five  children. 
I  would  have  a  capital  of  $3,000  to  start 
with.  A  p 

Massachusetts  has  great  opportunities, 
and  so  have  all  the  New  England  States. 
Their  farms  have  supported  families  and 
are  still  doing  so,  and  in  the  past  money 
has  been  saved  and  sent  to  other  locali¬ 
ties  for  investment — perhaps  too  much  of 
this  sort  of  thing  has  been  done  for  the 
good  of  the  farms. 

However,  one  can  make  a  failure  as 
well  as  a  success  in  any  State.  It  is 
merely  a  matter  of  raising  the  wrong 
crops  or  going  at  the  work  in  the  wrong 
way.  One  who  is  not  familiar  with  a 
locality  should  notice  very  carefully  what 
others  who  are  apparently  successful  are 
doing  and  use  caution  about  trying  new 
plans.  One  who  can  not  do  farming  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  tillable  land  iu  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  not  likely  to  do  any  better  in 
another  State — until  he  learns  what  the 
trouble  is. 


Treatment  of  Algae 

Oil  page  1527  appears  an  article  on 
“Destroying  Algae  in  Spring.”  I  have 
had  no  experience  in  destroying,  but 
have  been  quite  successful  in  prevent¬ 
ing  its  growth.  We  have  several 
springs  on  our  place;  some  years  ago 
I  built  a  concrete  reservoir  below  one 
large  one  to  insure  larger  head  for 
quick  and  sure  call.  Before  covering 
was  completed  the  alga?  formed  and 
was  present  constantly  until  the  cover 
was  completed.  Below  another  spring 
which  has  been  covered  for  years  is  an 
open  barrel  where  the  algae  forms,  hut 
it  never  is  present  in  the  spring  itself. 
I  omitted  saying  that  after  the  cover¬ 
ing  was  put  on  the  reservoir  no  algae 
has  ever  appeared.  I  think  that  the 
algae  will  not  form  in  the  dark. 
Pennsylvania.  f.  l.  estabkook. 
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I  want  to  send  every  man  who  reads  this  paper  one  of  my  New  Cut  Price 
Catalogs.  I  want  you  to  have  this  book  so  you  can  see  with  your  own  eyes  how  much  money  you  can 
save  on  over  150  styles  of  Fencing  (Farm  and  Poultry),  Poultry  Netting,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 
Metal  and  Asphalt  Roofing,  Furnaces,  Cream  Separators  and  Paint.  My  DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY 
plan  of  dealing  cuts  the  cost  and  saves  buyers  a  lot  of  money.  As  you  look  through  the  pages  of  my  big 
Cut  Price  Catalog  for  1928,  note  the  high  quality  of  everything  made  in  my  factories  and  see  the  low 
money-saving  prices — you’ll  be  glad  you  sent  for  it. 

Prices  Lowest  in  15  Years -I  Pay  All  Freight 

Not  only  are  my  prices  lower,  but  they  are  FREIGHT-PAID  prices.  That  takes  out  all  guesswork  about  the  freight 
charges  and  gives  you  another  big  saving.  My  catalog  tells  you  exactly  what  your  goods  will  cost  you  laid 
down  at  your  nearest  freight  station  and  the  big  saving  will  surprise  you. 

Quality  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Just  a  word  about  QUALITY.  Low  prices  don’t  take  advantage  of  this  money  saving  opportunity 
mean  a  thing  unless  the  quality  is  right;  that’s  the  of  buying  from  Brown’s  Factories;  orders  are 
point  I  want  to  emphasize;  I  believe  I  make  and  shipped  within  24  hours  from  my  three  big  facto- 
furnish  my  customers  with  the  BEST  QUALITY  ries  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Adrian,  Mich. ;  and  Mem- 
Fencing  (Farm  and  Poultiy),  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  y  Tenn.,  and  about  20  other  shipping  points; 

Cream^Separators^nd^Pahit  ttotlt^s  'possibte  to  “  regardless  of  where  you  live  you  Z  fefgoods 
produce.  That’s  why  everything  you  buy  from  from  Brown  without  delay, 
me  carries  my  personal  guarantee — a  guarantee  Over  a  Million  Customers  now  buy  from  my 
that  insures  you  quality  and  satisfaction.  factories  and  enjoy  the  saving  that  my  Direct- 

It  makes  no  difference  where  you  live,  you  can  From-Factory  plan  of  dealing  makes  possible. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Catalog 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  with  your  name  and  address  and  I’ll  send  you  my  money-saving  Cut  Price 
Catalog  by  return  mail.  If  you  are  going  to  build  fences — if  you  are  going  to  put  on  new  roofs  or  repair  your  old  ones — if  you 
are  going  to  paint  any  of  your  buildings,  get  this  book  before  you  buy  and  see  the  money  I  can  save  you. — Jim  Brown. 
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7h<  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  14,  1928 


Recollections  and  Observations 


A  Farm  Home 

I  like  to  think  of  grandfather’s  farm, 
up  in  the  hill  country  of  eastern  New 
York.  There  were  150  acres,  more  or 
less  rolling,  two  fields  being  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  line  of  more  rather  than 
less,  where  the  old  joke  about  needing 
a  one-legged  man  for  convenience  in 
cradling  the  rye  on  the  sidehills  was 
quite  fitting.  Those  steep  hill  fields 
were  usually  pastured,  but,  when  the 
grass  “ran  out,”  they  had  to  be  put 
into  rye  and  seeded  again. 

The  other  fields  were  more  workable, 
some  with  sandy  knolls  made  by  the 
swish  and  whirl  of  melting  glacial  ice. 
Other  fields  were  slaty,  beautiful  land 
to  till,  light  and  easily  kept  in  “good 


Geraldine  Plumb,  Aged  Three,  Helping 
Harvest  Bananas  in  Palm  Beach  Co., 
Florida 


heart,”  where  the  rotation  of  corn, 
oats,  rye  and  clover  worked  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  ripening  ears  of  yellow  Dut¬ 
ton  corn  stuck  out  into  the  rows  and 
toward  harvest  time  bent  over  with 
their  weight,  so  that  they  had  to  be 
pushed  aside  as  one  walked  through 
the  rows.  Looking  over  the  cornfield 
was  favorite  Sunday  afternoon  diver¬ 
sion  at  that  time  of  year,  often  aceom- 
X>anied  by  visitors  who  happened  along 
and  stopped  to  see  how  the  corn  was 
“earing.” 

Then  there  was  a  long  field  on  low 
ground  where  the  brook  ran  through — 
natural  meadow,  “old  bottom”  that 
gave  strong  new-mown  hay  fragrance, 
when  cut  and  ready  to  haul  into  the 
barn.  The  grass  at  the  bottom  usually 
harbored  many  nests  of  bumblebees, 
which  made  things  lively  when  stirred 
up. 

Farther  up  the  stream  was  the 
“swamp  lot,”  too  wet  and  stony  to 
plow,  but  excellent  pasture,  and  that 
part  of  the  brook  full  of  holes,  and 
under-rock  places  and  ripply  spots, 
where  the  speckled  trout  lay. 

Across  the  brook  and  up  the  hill  a 
little  way  was  woodland,  through  parts 
of  which  ran  a  string  of  erratic  rocks 
dropped  by  the  glacier  at  some  far-off 
period. 

So  much  for  the  farm,  where  grand¬ 
father  and  grandmother  spent  60  years 
of  industrious  and  contented  life.  At 
first  the  household  consisted  of  three 
— the  husband  and  wife,  and  the  wife’s 
mother,  my  great-grandmother  Scott, 
left  a  widow  in  early  married  life. 
Grandma  Scott  was  skilled  in  spinning 
and  weaving.  Wool  from  the  family 
flock  was  scoured  and  carded  at  the 
local  mill,  and  the  homespun  and  hand- 
woven  cloth  was  turned  into  the  fam¬ 
ily  apparel,  the  “Sunday  clothes”  being 
made  by  a  tailor  who  went  around  the 
neighborhood  for  that  purpose.  Enough 
flax  for  home  use  was  grown  on  the 
farm.  This  when  dressed,  spun  and 
woven,  made  the  fine  table  linen  for 
which  Grandma  Scott  was  famous, 
some  plain  and  other  figured  with  fancy 
designs.  And  then  there  was  the  sturdy 
unbleached  linen,  from  which  the 


“linen  pants”  and  coats  for  Summer 
wear  were  made. 

Three  boys  and  a  girl  came  to  this 
busy  and  pleasant  home.  Some  time 
later  I  may  set  down  from  memory 
some  of  the  happenings  of  their  child¬ 
hood  and  growing  up.  E.  R. 


Thoughts  About  Farmers 
and  Farming 

In  our  advanced  age  and  at  the  rapid 
pace  we  are  moving,  scientific  and 
economic  production  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  But  there  is  something 
higher  connected  with  'life  upon  the 
farm  than  crop  production,  something 
of  greater  importance  than  profit  we 
can  make  by  our  farm  operations.  The 
men  and  women  of  the  farm  and  the 
rural  communities  themselves ;  the, 
boys  and  girls  who  go  forth  and  bring 
fresh  vigor  and  strong  new  blood  into 
the  towns  and  cities,  are  of  greater 
importance  to  society  at  large  and  to 
the  life  of  the  nation  than  the  crops 
they  produce. 

Let  us  realize  that  agriculture  is 
more  than  a  profession,  more  than  the 
production  of  crops.  It  is  a  life,  the 
most  vital  of  all  industries,  a  great  and 
living  world  with  special  interests  in 
the  field  of  State  and  national  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  with  special  problems  as 
broad  and  varied  as  human  life  itself. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
farm  people  themselves  rather  than  the 
crops  they  produce ;  to  give  the  people 
something  of  an  elevating  nature, 
something  that  will  fill  the  minds  of 
the  rising  generation  of  farmers  with 
new  aspirations,  higher  ideals  of  life 
and  living,  and  to  inspire  them  with 
a  realization  that  they  are  a  vital  part 
of  the  nation  and  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  comforts  of  any  other  class. 

Let  us  have  a  rural  population,  of 
whom  Sir  William  Jones  speaks  in  his 
poem,  “What  constitutes  a  State.” 
Men,  high-minded  men — men  who  their 
duties  know— know  their  rights,  and 
we  care  not  who  rules  the  nation.  The 
country  will  be  safe  and  the  question 
of  farm  relief  will  be  solved. 

JOHN  SHOEXER. 


A  Daughter  of  the  Soil 

Mrs.  Polly  White,  of  Kodak,  Term., 
now  in  her  110th  year,  attributes  her 
longevity  and  good  health  to  having  spent 
her  life  in  the  open  next  to  nature.  She 
has  always  lived  in  the  country  where 


Mrs.  Polly  White  of  Tennessee,  Aged  110 


she  gets  plenty  of  good  fresh  air  and  lots 
of  good  fresh  vegetables. 

“If  you  live  in  a  healthy  place  you’re 
apt  to  he  healthy,”  she  declared. 

Her  sight  and  hearing  still  good,  men¬ 
tally  keenly  alert,  “Aunt  Polly”  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  most  convincing  proof  of  what  the 
simple  life  can  do.  Joseph  sheldon. 

Tennessee. 


Two  Farm  Boys  Spend  the 
Night  with  Wild  Animals 

When  I  was  a  young  men  I  lived  on 
a  farm  in  Oxford  Co.,  Maine.  One 
year  my  father  bought  the  standing 
grass  on  an  abandoned  farm  way  back 
in  the  woods  under  the  mountain.  The 
former  owner  had  cleared  up  the  nice 
little  farm,  set  out  a  small  orchard  and 
put  the  land  in  shape  to  cut  a  few 
tons  of  good  hay,  but  for  some  reason 
he  had  given  up  the  idea  of  living 
there  longer,  and  had  moved  to  more 
civilized  surroundings.  As  the  road 
was  so  rough  one  could  not.  haul  hay 
out  on  the  bare  ground,  but  must  get 
it  on  a  sled  in  the  Winter,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  store  it  in  a  small 
barn  the  man  had  constructed.  Dad 
had  a  boy  about  my  age  who  worked 
for  him,  and  one  night  we  decided  to 
stay  up  and  sleep  in  the  old  barn,  boy¬ 
like,  for  we  were  ready  for  anything 
new  in  the  line  of  sport. 

As  it  was  quite  a  while  before  dark 
we  decided  to  go  to  the  brook  and 
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Aunt  Polly  White's  Home 


catch  some  trout.  The  water  from 
that  brook  ran  down  through  the 
woods,  and  was  joined  by  other  brooks, 
finally  making  a  large  pond.  •  A  river 
flowed  from  this  pond  and  tumbled 
along,  finally  joining  the  little  Andro¬ 
scoggin  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  I  after¬ 
wards  caught  hundreds  of  trout  in 
those  prolific  waters  and  enjoyed  it 
very  much.  I  am  equally  strong  on 
hunting  and  have  had  great  sport 
shooting  over  a  good  English  pointer 
in  New  England  and  also  on  the 
prairies  of  the  West.  Of  course  we 
had  brought  our  fish  lines  with  us,  for 
we  never  knew  what  might  turn  up  and 
it  would  be  awkward  not  to  be  pre¬ 
pared.  We  caught  some  grasshoppers, 
for  trout  are  on  the  lookout  for  a  be¬ 
wildered  grasshopper  that  drops  into 
the  water.  We  also  took  along  a  few 
angleworms.  With  the  bait  secured 
we  next  cut  some  poles  and  started  for 
the  brook. 

We  did  not  have  a  fancy  rod  and 
reel  with  us,  hut  we  most  certainly  had 
a  full  assortment  of  flies,  mosquitoes 
and  other  winged  performers  in  abun¬ 
dance.  We  also  had  the  spirit  of  the 
game  and  got  the  trout.  My  sympathy 
goes  out  to  the  boy  who  has  never  had 
the  thrills  of  pleasure  one  feels  in  fol¬ 
lowing  a  brook  down  through  the 
woods  winding  to  the  meadow  below, 
covered  with  the  beautiful  flowers  of 
every  color,  and  caught  the  sweet 
fragrance  in  the  pure  air,  heard  the 
musical  trill  of  the  birds  as  they  hap¬ 
pily  flit  from  bush  to  bush,  and  the 
saucy  catbird  and  fed  squirrels  scold¬ 
ing  one  for  trespassing  on  their  do¬ 
main. 

Since  then  if  has  been  my  happy  lot 
to  fish  in  many  waters  with  the  latest 
and  best  split  bamboo  rods,  German 
silver  reels,  braided  silk  lines  and  all 
that  goes  with  a  first-class  outfit,  but 
we  got  the  thrills  and  pleasure  even 
though  our  fishing  tackle  was  of  the 
plebeian  order. 

We  returned  to  the  farm  for  the 
night  anticipating  a  restful  sleep  in 
our  luxurious  quarters  in  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  old  barn,  a  small  open  scaffold 
for  our  chamber,  containing  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fragrant  clover  hay.  Our  life¬ 
saving  equipment  consisted  of  one 
heavy  six-cylinder  Colt’s  revolver,  the 
very  serviceable  arm  of  the  Civil  War. 

I  had  been  shooting  woodpeckers 
and  other  live  objects  and  felt  quite 
brave,  although  the  old  barn  offered 
but  little  safety,  as  the  lower  boards 
were  missing  in  many  places.  How¬ 
ever,  after  more  or  less  jokes  about  the 
brave  way  we  proposed  to  act  if  bruin 


was  reckless  enough  to  call  on  us,  we 
hung  the  old  lantern  on  a  rafter  near¬ 
by,  not  so  much  to  help  the  bears  find 
us,  as  to  give  us  a  light  to  see  better 
just  what  we  were  in  for.  The  men 
before  leaving  told  us  that  the  bears 
would  be  in  the  old  barn  during  the 
night  and  had  tried  to  frighten  us.  We 
did  not  think  seriously  of  it  when  they 
went  off  but  as  it  grew  darker  and 
more  gloomy  we  thought  some  of  what 
might  occur.  Finally  we  hit  the  hay, 
as  old  hunters  say,  with  more  or  less 
misgivings  as  to  what  kind  of  an  ad¬ 
venture  we  had  committed  ourselves. 

Notwithstanding  I  had  been  some¬ 
what  carefully  guided  along  the  paths 
of  rectitude  I  had  hardly  arrived  to 
the  point  where  I  could  leave  all  my 
cares  and  troubles  to  a  kind  and  bene¬ 
ficent  Providence.  I  did,  however,  calm 
down  and  was  soundly  sleeping  and 
most  surely  a  boy  of  my  age  can  espe¬ 
cially  after  the  hard  work  and  the  fish¬ 
ing  trip. 

Some  time  later  in  the  night  I 
thought  a  cyclone  had  struck  our 
shelter,  and  I  opened  by  eyes  and 
looked  into  the  pale  frightened  face  of 
my  boy  friend,  who  was  shaking  me 
and  tremblingly  trying  to  inform  me 
the  enemy  had  arrived.  He  was  hold¬ 
ing  the  deadly  revolver  in  his  shaking 
hand.  I  reached  out  and  relieved  him 
of  that  part  of  his  trouble,  fully  re¬ 
solved  to  sell  our  lives  as,  dearly  as 
possible.  In  the  meantime  whatever 
the  animals  were  that  had  disturbed 
our  quiet  repose,  they  were  certainly 
clawing,  so  it  seemed  to  us,  at  the  low¬ 
er  part  of  our  temporary  sleeping 
apartment.  We  could  see  nothing,  for 
rhe  little  glimmer  of  the  lantern  made 
the  rest  of  our  quarters  very  dark.  We 
held  our  position,  waiting  to  see  an  ex¬ 
pected  head  come  in  sight,  but  it  did 
not  come,  and  after  numerous  grunts 
and  much  sniffing  around,  the  enemy 
sought  safety  in  flight,  leaving  us  in  a 
little  'Safer  condition  than  it  seemed 
to  me  we  had  been  occupying.  We 
calmed  down,  and  I  remember  the  men 
woke  us  up  to  eat  the  nice  breakfast 
which  they  brought  us  and  we  filled 
up  and  took  our  place  in  the  business 
of  the  day,  not,  however,  until  the  men 
had  shot  off  their  joking  spirit.  I  can 
see  that  little  clearing  plainly  to  this 
day,  with  the  tall  forest  all  around  us, 
and  can  almost  hear  the  birds  singing 
and  get  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers 
and  new  mown  hay.  The  distant  moun¬ 
tains  with  the  blue  haze  hanging  around 
them  had  made  a  beautiful  perspective 
that  would  have  pleased  anyone  with 
good  red  corpuscles  in  his  blood. 

That  little  farm  is  all  grown  up  to 
a  forest,  the  little  brook  still  runs 
along,  but  the  beautiful  speckled  trout 
have  about  all  disappeared.  Now  the 
original  forests  are  covering  that  coun¬ 
try,  the  bears  are  surely  there.  We 
had  a  great  feast  of  fine  trout  for  din¬ 
ner,  for  we  had  put  our  string  of  trout 
in  the  cold  spring. 

I  have  never  felt  sure  about  the  bears 
that  night,  although  the  men  joked  us 
and  said  they  were  hedgehogs,  but 
there  were  signs  of  bears  all  around, 
and  the  apple  trees  were  scratched  and 
broken  in  a  manner  that  bears  only 
could  have  done.  However,  from  what 
I  have  learned  about  bears  since  then 
I  do  not  iJelieve  they  would  have 
bothered  us,  but  we  did  not  have  that 
confidence  on  that  occasion. 

This  little  brook  where  my  boy 
friend  and  I  caught  the  handsome 
brook  trout  was  the  innocent  cause  of 
assisting  in  a  very  sad  catastrophe.  In 
the  Spring  of  the  year  when  the  huge 
amount  of  snow  commences  to  melt, 
assisted  by  the  heavy  Spring  rains 
which  are  a  regular  annual  occurrence, 
this  little  brook  that  mingles  with  the 
other  waters  forms  a  river  that  be¬ 
comes  a  raging  flood  which  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  to  cross  to  reach  the  village. 
About  six  miles  from  the  deserted  farm 
a  stout  wooden  bridge  stood,  and  a 
farmer  returning  from  the  village  in 
the  early  evening  did  not  perceive  the 
condition  the  raging  waters  had  caused, 
and  drove  his  horses  up  on  the  bridge 
that  had  become  so  weakened  it  gave 
way  and  precipitated  the  horses,  sled 
and  himself  into  the  torrent.  Of 
course  he  was  helpless,  and  when  the 
flood  subsided  his  body  was  found  in 
the  crotch  of  a  tree  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  away  and  the  horses  and  sled 
were  also  found.  It  was  a  sad  ac¬ 
cident  that  the  bread-winner  of  the 
family  and  the  horses  that  were  to  do 
the  approaching  Spring  work  were 
gone,  leaving  the  wife  and  two  girls  in 
a  destitute  condition,  for  he  was  a  poor 
man  who  just  managed  to  get  along. 
Of  course  the  neighbors  assisted  them 
what  they  could.  J.  R.  m. 

New '  York. 
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by  spraying  with  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 


Get  This  Valuable  Chart 

The  Sher  win- W  illiams  Spray¬ 
ing  Guide  and  other  literature 
will  give  you  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  control  of  all 
orchard  and  garden  pests.  See 
your  local  dealer  for  this  help¬ 
ful  material  or  write  us. 


THE  superiority  of  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  is  today 
well  established.  Of  this  spray  Professor 
Ballou,  a  recognized  authority  in  the  service  of 
the  Ohio  State  Experiment  Station  says: 


"Our  spraying  experiments 
of  recent  years  have  shown 
the  excellence  of  Dry  Lime 
Sulfur  plus  high  grade  hy¬ 
drated  lime  when  used  in 
the  pink  of  the  fruit  buds  in 
the  proportions  of  3-5-50, 
and  1)4-5-50  strength  for  all 
sprays  following  the  period  - 
of  bloom,  including  the  pet¬ 
al-fall  application.  We  used 
vthis  formula  for  three  years 
in  our  own  home 
orchard,  and  we 
even  cleaned  up 
a  rather  serious 
case  of  scab  in¬ 
fection  by  use  of 
this  effective  and 
wholly  safe  com¬ 
bination.  Some 
well  known  au- 
thorities  on 
spraying  visited 


our  orchard  and  saw  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  spraying  with  this 
formula.  They  pronounced 
the  foliage  as  luxuriant  and 
clean,  and  the  fruit  as  clear 
of  disease,  as  any  they  had 
ever  seen.  Moreover,  this 
combination  of  dry  lime 
sulfur  and  lime  gives  a 
smoothness  and  glossiness 
of  finish  of  the  apples  that 
have  been  remarked  by  all 
who  have  seen 
the  fruit  at  apple 
shows  and  else¬ 
where.” 

You,  too,  will 
marvel  at  the  re¬ 
sults  produced 
by  this  effective 
spray.  See  your 
local  dealer  for  a 
supply  of  S-W 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur. 


Use  the  12V2-lb.  bag 

The  Sher  win  -  Williams 
12Y2-lb.  bag  is  the  last 
word  in  spraying  con¬ 
venience. 


THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO. 

613  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Sh ERWIN 


SPRAY 


Williams 
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Can  you 

do  a  GOOD  DAY’S  WORK 

without  food? 


NO  you  can’t . . .  and  your 
crops  need  food  to  give 
best  results  just  as  much 
as  you  do.  They  will  re¬ 
spond  to  a  ration  of  Chilean 
Nitrate  of  Soda  just  as  you 
respond  to  a  hearty  meal 
of  meat,  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  fertil¬ 
izer  that  gives  your  crops 
the  nitrogen  they  need.  It 


is  the  nitrogen  that  is  im¬ 
mediately  available.  Fertil¬ 
ize  your  com,  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  truck  crops  or 
fruit  trees  with  the  proper 
amount  of  Nitrate  of  Soda 
and  you  will  make  more 
money  than  you  ever  made 
before.  Your  crops  are  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  -come  through 
bad  weather.  You  get  a  big¬ 
ger  yield  and  a  better  yield. 


Fertilizer  Information . . .  FREE 

Our  new  44-page  book,  "How  to  Use  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda,” 
will  be  sent  to  you  free,  on  request.  Tells  how  and  when  to 
fertilize  all  crops.  Please  ask  for  Booklet  No.  1,  or  tear  out 
this  advertisement  and  send  it  with  your  name  and  address. 


Chilean 


EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

57  William  Street ,  New  York ,  N.  Y, 


In  writing  please  mention  Ad  No.  20- A 


First  on  your 
garden  list 
this  year 


Planet  Jr.  No.  4  Combination 
Seeder  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  use¬ 
ful  every  day  in  the  garden 
season.  Equipment  includes 
Seeder,  pair  of  6-in.  hoes  for 
weeding,  3  cultivator  teeth,  1 
plow,  1  leaf  guard. 


BEFORE  you  order  your  seeds,  send  for  the  Planet 
Jr.  catalog  and  garden  booklet.  You’ll  be  amazed 
at  how  much  more  work  you  can  do,  how  much  better 
work,  how  much  more  ground  you  can  cover  with  a 
Planet  Jr.  Seeder  and  Wheel  Hoe  to  help. 

Planet  Jr.  Seeders  open  the  furrow,  distribute  the  seed  evenly 
at  the  right  depth,  cover  and  roll  them.  Planet  Jr.  Wheel  Hoes 
plow,  furrow,  weed  and  cultivate.  No  matter  how  small  or 
large  your  garden,  It  will  pay  you  to  have  a  Planet  Jr. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  free  new  Planet  Jr. 
catalog  and  garden  booklet.  Or  write  us. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  38-A  5th  &  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia 


with  the 

OSPRAYMO 

High  Pressure  Machines 

Form  a  fine  mist  which  stays 
on  the  foliage  and  makes  the  job 
effective.  Using  an  OSPRAYMO  means 
high  pressure  always.  OSPRAYMO 
sprayers  have  the  last  word  in  mechanical 
agitators,  with  two  stiff  adjustable  brushes 
working  automatically  in  cleaning  the  suction 
strainers.  No  clogged  pipes  or  nozzles.  Our  slogan  : 

A  sprayer  for  every  need — 
high  pressure  guaranteed 
Write  for  catalog.  Don’t  buy  till  it  comes. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

46  years  at  Sprayer  building 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


In  Foreign  Fields  and  Markets 


Of  the  two  great  markets  for  general 
produce  in  London,  Covent  Garden  is 
the  oldest  and  the  best  known,  but  the 
newer  market  at  Spitalfields  is  some¬ 
what  more  up  to  date  and  will  be 
larger  by  far,  with  the  addition  of  new 
buildings  expected  to  be  completed 
within  the  year.  Then  this  market 
will  have  eight  acres  of  floor  space 
available  under  cover,  and  a  larger 
area  outside.  The  roadways  extend 
right  into  the  buildings,  permitting 
trucks  to  bring  the  produce  right  up 
to  the  stands  for  the  unloading. 

In  catering  for  country  trade  Spital¬ 
fields  is  now  a  rival  of  Covent  Garden. 
With  the  aid  of  motor  trucks,  the  area 
supplied  has  extended  now  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  greater  London  and  buy¬ 
ers  from  small  country  towns  are  be¬ 
coming  more  numerous.  Supplies  of 
homegrown  fruit  are  drawn  from  all 
producing  areas  of  England,  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  Eastern  counties.  Some 
foreign  fruit  is  now  sold  by  auction 
at  this  market.  It  is  really  more  con¬ 
venient  and  modern  than  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  and  with  the  new  additions  it  is 
quite  likely  to  outgrow  its  older  neigh¬ 
bor.  The  improvements  will  double  its 
capacity  and  the  new  ways  of  approach 
are  likely  to  reduce  the  traffic  jam  now 
prevailing. 

At  present  the  market  handles  1,500 
tons  of  produce  daily,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  comprising  the  great  bulk  of  the 
supply.  The  most  striking  difference 
as  compared  with  American  markets  is 
the  style  of  packages  which  except  for 
imported  goods  are  mostly  of  the  re¬ 
turnable  kind,  including  willowware, 
lugs,  baskets  and  hampers.  The  streets 
about  the  markets  are  tremendously 
crowded,  but  everybody  seems  good- 
natured.  The  market  helper,  pushing 
along  a  cart  or  carrying  packages  on 
his  back,  is  likely  to  say,  “please,”  or 
something  of  the  kind  when  he  asks  the 
crowd  to  make  way.  Pictures  of  the 
market  at  Spitalfields  now  would  give 
little  idea  of  its  appearance  a  few 
months  later,  when  pending  changes 
have  been  finished. 

Covent  Garden  market  also  is  to  be 
overhauled.  It  needs  such  action 
greatly,  to  afford  more  room.  Immense 
quantities  of  American  fruit  are  sold, 
but  the  facilities  for  the  London  apple 
auctions  are  behind  the  times.  The 
London  auctioneers  do  not  hurry.  They 
hang  on  to  get  the  last  penny  out  of 
bidders  for  American  apples  and  pears. 
Sales  are  made  by  sample  barrels  or 
boxes  of  each  lot,  opened  on  the  auction 
platform. 

The  auction  sales  of  American  apples 
are  a  big  feature  during  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter.  A  large  proportion  of  the  sales 
are  reshipped  to  other  markets,  but  of 
late  years  the  tendency  has  been 
towards  an  increase  of  direct  ship¬ 
ments  to  various  ports,  thus  avoiding 
handling  and  freight  charges  from  Lon¬ 
don.  On  the  other  hand  motor  trucks 
serve  the  area  within  50  miles  of  Lon¬ 
don,  thus  increasing  the  range  of  terri¬ 
tory  quickly  and  easily  supplied  from 
Covent  Garden.  In  the  line  of  expen¬ 
sive,  choice  and  out-of-season  fruit,  this 
market  provides  a  part  of  the  supply 
of  the  whole  of  the  British  island  and 
even  some  foreign  markets.  Produce 
of  this  kind  includes  hothouse  grapes, 
strawberries,  figs,  peaches,  tomatoes, 
also  consignments  of  the  early  high- 
priced  outdoor  berries  and  vegetables. 
No  other  market  handles  these  expen¬ 
sive  products  in  such  quantities. 

The  tremendous  business  carried  on 
gives  the  market  a  crowded,  cluttered 
appearance.  It  seems  that  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  some  of  the  imported  stuff  to 
smaller  markets  ought  to  result  in 
quicker  service,  less  handling  and  con¬ 
siderable  saving  to  shippers  and  con¬ 
sumers.  Streets  are  narrow  ;  the  motor 
trucks  have  a  hard  time  in  getting 
through  during  the  busy  hours.  Of 
course  the  bulk  of  the  supplies  are  of 
homegrown  produce  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  London  and  the  territory 
within  trucking  distance. 

Public  markets  throughout  England 
are  controlled  by  special  market  com¬ 
mittees,  which  are  under  the  advice 
and  supervision  of  the  market  superin¬ 
tendent.  They  are  regulated  in  sani¬ 
tary  measures  by  the  Minister  of 
Health.  Private  markets  are  under 
direct  personal  ownership  and  the 
stalls  rented  at  rates  running  from  18 
to  75c  per  square  yard  per  week,  as 
reported  in  five  of  the  principal  cities. 
Much  local  produce  is  sold  from  carts 
or  trucks,  and  this  feature  of  the  trade 
has  been  increasing  in  recent  seasons. 
There  are  1,345  agricultural  markets 


of  various  kinds  in  England  and  Wales. 
About  one-third  of  them  are  public 
markets,  but  oue-half  of  the  wholesale 
markets  are  under  private  ownership. 

One-third  of  the  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  four  midland  counties  are  sold 
in  local  auctions.  This  section  is  a 
land  of  small  growers  and  the  produce 
is  owned  privately  or  by  cooperative 
societies.  They  find  the  auction  a  con¬ 
venient  means  of  disposal.  Produce  is 
seldom  sold  in  this  way  in  the  eastern 
counties  and  in  Kent,  where  the  larger 
growers  of  those  sections  s<nl  directly 
to  local  dealers  or  make  direct  consign¬ 
ments  to  city  markets.  The  auction 
sales  are  supported  by  tolls  charged  on 
each  package  sold,  and  the  rent  charged 
for  wagon  parking  space. 

Farmers  of  England  and  Wales  sell 
about  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  produce 
every  year,  according  to  information 
from  English  sources.  About  one-third 
of  the  value  is  in  live  stock,  dairy 
produce  comes  next,  with  one-quarter 
of  the  total,  followed  by  poultry,  eggs, 
and  wool.  General  farm  crops  amount 
to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  and  about 
the  same  percentage  is  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables  aud  honey.  It  appears  that  the 
average  farm  production  is  about  $40 
per  acre,  from  the  tillage  and  mowing 
land.  The  acreage  of  farm  land  has 
remained  about  the  same  for  the  past 
35  years.  g.  b.  f. 


License  for  Lunch-room 

I  own  a  building  42x26  ft.  on  a  State 
road,  which  has  been  used  for  a  res¬ 
taurant  for  the  past  five  years.  Last 
year  the  township  committee  passed  an 
ordinance  requiring  places  where  food 
was  consumed  on  premises  to  take  out 
a  license,  which  fee  is  $50  per  year.  A 
few  months  ago  I  rented  the  restaurant 
to  a  man,  but  the  township  committee 
refused  to  give  him  a  license,  as  they 
had  passed  a  resolution  not  to  issue 
any  more  licenses  for  the  present  year. 
Under  the  circumstances  is  it  legal  to 
refuse  a  license  when  there  have  been 
no  convictions  against  the  place?  As 
there  were  only  two  committeemen 
present,  the  third  having  resigned,  was 
this  act  legal?  Would  an  ex-service 
man  be  compelled  to  pay  this  foe?  Has 
the  State  Board  of  Health  auy  super¬ 
vision  over  these  road  stands?  j.  g.  l. 

New  Jersey. 

I  would  advise  that  you  make  formal 
application  to  the  mayor  aud  council 
for  the  license  to  run  the  restaurant. 
In  the  event  they  refuse  to  give  you  the 
license,  it  would  be  advisable  for  you 
to  consult  an  attorney  and  secure  a 
writ  of  mandamus  compelling  the  town¬ 
ship  committee  to  issue  this  license. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  follows : 

“Section  1.  Every  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  of  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  who  is  a  resident  of  this  State 
shall  have  the  right  to  hawk,  peddle 
and  vend  any  goods,  wares  or  merchan¬ 
dise  or  solicit  trade  within  this  State 
by  procuring  a  license  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  to  be  issued  as  herein  provided. 

“Sec.  2.  On  the  presentation  to  the 
clerk  of  any  county  in  which  any  sol¬ 
dier,  sailor  or  marine  may  reside,  of  a 
certificate  of  discharge  from  the  army 
or  navy  of  the  United  States,  such 
county  clerk  shall  issue  without  cost 
to  such  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  a  li¬ 
cense  certifying  him  to  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  this  act.” 

Without  having  the  borough  ordi¬ 
nances  before  me,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  see  if  the  wording  of  the  act 
differs  in  any  way  from  the  provisions 
of  the  above  law.  I  believe,  however, 
in  the  usual  case  that  a  veteran  would 
not  he  compelled  to  secure  a  license. 

ii.  R. 


Division  of  Inheritance 

To  whom  would  the  part  of  an  estate 
left  by  a  maiden  sister  to  one  brother 
and  two  sisters  go  if  one  of  the  heirs 
should  die  before  the  estate  is  settled? 
One  sister  has  a  husband  and  no  chil¬ 
dren  living  or  dead,  the  others  have 
two  children  each  living,  also  husband 
and  wife.  Could  each  make  a  will  in 
regard  to  their  inheritance  before  re¬ 
ceiving  it?  a.  w.  R. 

New  York. 

If  the  inheritance  actually  vested, 
any  one  of  the  parties  could  dispose  of 
his  interest  before  they  received  the 
actual  inheritance.  You  will  need  a 
lawyer  to  prepare  your  will  and  you 
had  better  consult  with  him,  n.  t. 
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That's  what  J.A« 
Riptogle  of  Appa- 
noose  Co.,  Ia.,  made 
With  hia  Hercules  Stump 
Puller  during  the  pa'ut  six 
Tears  in  spare  time.  Wm. 
Jfolson  of  Kansas  cleared 
his  own  land,  made  $2000, 
then  sold  hia  machine.  Tlrere 
Is  big  money  in  putting  stumps 
for  yourself  and  others  with 


HERCULES 

1MPLE  POWER  STUMP  PULLER 


Clear  any  stump  land  quickly  at  very  low  cost.  Hand  or 
horse  power  machines.  Easy  work.  Hercules  is  the 
fast,  reliable,  efficient,  dependable  machine  for  pulling 
stumps  and  hedges.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  users  say  so. 

IA/ritA  Today  for  new  combined  land 
”  ,  .  clearing  guide  and  catalog. 

Reduced  price  offer  to  early  buyers.  Big 
discoont  tOyfirst  buyer  in  your  territory. 
Easy  payments.  Only  .$10.00  down. 

Send  no  money— just  your  name 
—today. 

HERCULES  MFQ.  CO. 

1330  23th  Si.  Centerville,  low* 


Complete  Outfits — 

Log  Saws,  Portable’ 

Rigs— Buzz  Saws,  Saw' 

Frames.  Everything  you  need  for  working  in 
timber.  Send  for  my  new  chart.  “How  to  Select 
Your  Engine”— the  result  of  68  year3  Engine 
Building  Experience.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Oakland  Are.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1  liberty  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Get 

Our 

Big 


CATALOG-FREE 


Make  Money-Save  Time.  Write 
at  once  for  the  biggest  and  best  cat¬ 
alog  we  have  ever  issued — S4-pages 
—  over  160  fine  illustrations.  Pic¬ 
tures  and  describes  complete  line 
of  woodworking  machinery,  farm, 
implements  and  many  other  time 
and  labor  saving  devices  for  farm 
use. 

All  kinds  of  aaws,  engines,  feedmills, 
concrete  mixers,  Ford  nnd  Fordson 
attachments,  etc.,  for  your  own  place 
and  in  neighborhood  Jobbing  and  contracting. 

Every  item  backed  by  our  famous  $10,000  bond, 
money-back  guarantee.  Write  today. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

BOX  3  BELLEVILLE,  PA. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Pox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Hog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Kobes,  Coats, 
Hugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY  ‘ 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  tho  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


More  Potatoes  per  Acre 

I  Every  potato  grower  knows  theim- 
I  portanceof  a  good  ‘‘stand."  IRON 
1  AGE  Assisted  Feed  Potato  Planter 
I  --combines  machine  planting  with 
I  hand  accuracy,  spaces  at  even  dis- 
I  tanccs,  and  puts  a  seed  pioce  in 
I  every  bill.  Saves  Seed  because  it 

mm 

Iron  Age 
t  Improved 
Robbins  J 
Potato 
Planter 


never  doubles.  The 
only  machine  for  plant¬ 
ing  high-priced  certi¬ 
fied  seed.  Opens  tho 
furrow  perfectly, 
drops  the  seed  correct¬ 
ly,  covers  it  uniformly. 
No  bruising  or  punctur¬ 
ing.  Write  for  catalog 
describing  IRON  AGE 
Two-Row  Plantar  and 
other  new  Tools. 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  Co. 

630  Chestnut  St. 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Smith 

$10  down 


for  fifty  years  the  first  and  last 

ord  in  STUMP  PULLERS 
arms 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 
Free”  W? Smith  Grubber  Co.,  La  Crescent,  Minn? 


FARMS  all  kinds 

CATALOG  AND  LIST  FREE. 

EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO. 

Real  Ldtato  Dept.  Cambridge,  Maryland 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  ail  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  ami  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over. 'cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N*  J 

CANVAS  COVERS  Sr!^f) 

W.  W.  STANLEY  CO.,  Inc«  359  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


For $2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Why  Cultivate  Corn,  and 
How? 

[It  may  seem  out  of  season  to  talk 
about  corn  cultivation  now,  but  here  are 
some  notes  worth  thinking  about  before 
the  next  cornfield  is  under  way:] 

A  few  decades  ago  it  was  the  custom 
among  farmers  iu  many  places  to  practice 
deep  cultivation  of  corn  and  other  crops 
grown  in  a  similar  way.  Then  the  scien¬ 
tific  men  came  along,  discovered  the  value 
of  a  dust  mulch  in  retaining  moisture,  and 
advocated  frequent  and  shallow  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  frequency  was  for  maintaining 
a  dust  mulch  and  the  shallowness  was  to 
avoid  destroying  the  roots.  Those  farm¬ 
ers  who  through  inertia  or  plain  bull- 
headedness  did  not  adopt  the  practice  ad¬ 
vocated  were  apt  to  be  severely  criticized. 

But  the  scientfic  findings,  while  ac¬ 
curate  as  far  as  they  went,  really  did  not 
go  far  enough.  The  different  methods  of 
cultivation  had  not  actually  been  tried 
out  against  each  other  in  the  field,  with 
tlip  ultimate  yield  of  the  crop  as  the 
measure  of  their  value.  And  so,  while 
advocating  those  practices  which  the  best 
information  of  the  time  seemed  to  favor, 
the  crop  experts  at  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ment  stations  set  about  it  to  discover  just 
why  cultivation  increases  yields  and  what 
methods  of  cultivation  are  most  profitable. 
We  are  now  hearing  the  results  from  a 
number  of  these  experiments. 

One  of  the  latest  reports  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  by  Martin  Nelson  and  0.  K.  Mc¬ 
Clelland,  of  the  Arkansas  Experiment 
Station.  This  report  (Bulletin  219) 
deals  with  19  years  of  experiments  in  corn 
cultivation.  The  authors  do  not  claim 
that  their  results  are  applicable  outside 
of  Arkansas,  but  they  agree  in  some  es¬ 
sential  features  with  similar  work  done 
elsewhere.  For  this  reason  they  can  at 
least  be  considei’ed  suggestive  for  farmers 
in  other  States.  The  importance  of  weed 
killing,  the  importance  of  frequent  cul¬ 
tivation,  shallow  vs.  deep  cultivation  and 
combinations  of  the  two,  time  to  begin 
cultivation,  and  time  to  lay  by  were  all 
given  attention. 

Importance  of  Weed  Killing. — The 
importance  of  the  weed-killing  accom¬ 
plished  by  cultivation  was  studied  by 
leaving  some  plots  entirely  uncultivated, 
by  scraping  the  weeds  off  others  with  a 
hoe,  and  by  destroying  the  weeds  on  still 
others  by  the  particular  methods  of  cul¬ 
tivation  under  trial.  The  method  which 
was  taken  as  a  standard  for  comparing 
the  yields  of  all  plots  was  that  of  “cul¬ 
tivation  of  medium  depth,  about  3 
in.,  continued  until  the  corn  tasseled.” 
As  an  average  of  17  trials  the  plots  on 
which  no  cultivation  was  practiced  and 
the  weeds  consequently  grew  produced 
31.3  bushels  less  per  acre  than  the  checks. 
On  the  other  hand  a  loss  of  only  2.3 
bushels  per  acre  occurred  as  an  average 
of  25  trials  where  the  weeds  were  scraped 
off  with  a  hoe  but  no  other  cultivation 
gi^en.  As  it  turned  out  that  the  check 
method  of  cultivation  was  one  of  the  best 
used  it  is  clear  that  except  for  weed  con¬ 
trol  it  would  hardly  pay  to  cultivate  corn 
at  all  under  the  conditions  in  which  the 
experiments  were  conducted.  Evidently, 
therefore,  weed  destruction  is  the  biggest 
thing  which  cultivation  does  for  the  corn 
crop.  This  conclusion  is.  verified  by 
work  done  in  a  number  of  other  places 
also. 

Importance  of  Frequent  Cultiva¬ 
tion. — The  value  of  cultivating  a  good 
many  times  more  than  is  usually  done 
was  studied  during  some  of  the  seasons. 
No  very  significant  differences  in  j'ield 
were  secured.  It  would  seem  that  noth¬ 
ing  much  in  the  way  of  increased  yield 
can  be  expected  by  increasing  the  number 
of  cultivations  beyond  that  necessary  for 
adequate  weed  control.  When  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  each  such  cultivation  adds  to 
the  cost  of  producing  the  crop  the  answer 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
would  pay  is  very  clear. 

Shallow  vs.  Deep  Cultivation.  • — 
Contrary  to  current  opinion  very  shallow 
cultivation,  about  1  in.  deep,  did  not  show 
itself  superior  either  to  moderately  deep 
or  to  very  deep  cultivation.  Very  deep 
cultivation  in  this  instance  means  5  or 
6  in.  deep.  In  the  words  of  the  au¬ 
thors,  “Very  shallow  cultivation,  much 
recommended  as  a  panacea  in  produc¬ 
tion  practices,  resulted  in  15  tests  in  ati 
average  loss  of  two  bushels  per  acre  over 
the  yield  of  checks.  The  average  of  re¬ 
sults  from  very  deep  cultivation  in  25 
tests  was  1.87  bushels  per  acre  below 
checks.  In  other  words,  the  25  tests  of 
deep  cultivation  resulted  in  a  loss  per 
acre  not  quite  equal  to  the  average  loss 
from  15  tests,  of  very  shallow  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  method  described  as  medium 
deep  cultivation  resulted  in  15  tests  in 
an  increase  of  one  bushel  per  acre.  This 
method  was  only  slightly  different  from 
the  method  used  as  check.” 

Elsewhere  the  authors  point  out,  as  a 
conclusion  from  these  results,  that  if  it 
should  become  necessary  to  cultivate  deep¬ 
ly,  in  order  to  improve  the  texture  of  the 
soil  it  can  be  done  without  hazard  to  the 
crop,  and  that  root-pruning  from  very 
late  or  very  deep  cultivation  does  not 
seem  to  be  as  injurious  as  the  usual 
amount  of  -weeds. 

Deep  cultivation  early  changing  to 
shallow  later,  and  shallow  cultivation 
early  changing  to  deep  later  gave  the 
same  results — a  small  increase  over  the 
checks. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  deep  cul¬ 
tivation,  which  has  generally  been  sup¬ 
posed  not  to  be  well  adapted  to  conserv- 


Mail  the  Coupon  Below 

For  Valuable  FREE  Books 

Just  your  name  and  address  on  the  cou¬ 
pon  below  will  bring  you  two  valuable 
hooks  FREE.  One  book  is  “The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage,”  the  other  is  the  Clark  “Cutaway” 
Ca-talog  of  Disk  Harrows  and  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments. 

“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage”  is  a  small  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  farm  information.  Simply 
written,  it  teHs  in  detail : 

What  the  Soil  consists  of.  Kind  of 
Soil,  How  Plants  Feed,  What  Tillage 
Accomplishes ,  How  deep  Tillage  In¬ 
creases  Crops,  Modern  method  of  Tillage, 
Disking  Without  Plowing,  Orchard  Tillaget 
Types  of  Disk  Harrows,  etc . 

The  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated,  shows  how  to  get 
bigger,  better  crops,  how  to  save  time  and  labor — how 
to  make  your  farm  yield  greater  dividends. 

The  Clark  “Cutaway”  Catalog  illustrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  full  line  of  Clark  “Cutaway”  Disk  Har¬ 
rows —  from  the  Baby  Cultivator  and  onediorse.  Sin¬ 
gle-Action  harrow  to  the  Double-Action 
harrows  for  Fordson  and  other  tractors. 
It  also  tells  about  special  machines  such 
as  Bush  &  Bog  Plows,  Smoothing  Har¬ 
rows  and  others. 

It  tells  why  the  Disks  on  all  Clark 
“Cutaway”  Harrows  are  made  of  cutlery 
steel  heat  treated  and  forged  sharp  in¬ 
stead  of  rolled  ;  it  explains  many  fea¬ 
tures  found  only  on  Clark  “Cutaway” 
Implements  that  mean  better  tillage 
with  less  time  and  work. 

Whether  you  have  a  small  truck  farm 
or  one  of  hundreds  of  acres,  whether  vou 
are  ready  to  buy  now  or  later,  send 'for 
these  two  books. 

There  is  something  of  interest  in  each 
for  you.  No  obligation  at  all.  Mail  the 
coupon  now. 

“Since  1865” 


CLARK  "CUTAWAY” 
Utility  Harrow 

A  general  favorite  one-horse  har¬ 
row.  Has  ID  14-inch  disks  of  cut¬ 
lery  steel  forged  sharp,  5  inches 
apart  and  cutting  4  feet  wide.  Steel 
frame.  Lever  for  shifting  gangs. 
Disks  equipped  with  clodbreakers. 


CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 
Single  Action  Harrow 

For  deep  thorough  tillage.  Made  with 
reversible  gangs.  Extension  heads  for 
orchard  cultivation.  Light  draft,  no 
tongue  truck  required. 


CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 

Double  Action  Tractor  Harrow 

This  sturdy  machine,  made  with  a  unit  main 
frame,  cuts  your  land  deeper,  thoroughly  pulver¬ 
izes  the  soil  and  leaves  a  level,  even  seed  bed. 
The  front  disks  throw  the  soil  in  one  direction— 
the  rear  disks  throw  it  in  the  opposite  direction 
■ — double  disking  with  one  working.  Rear  disks 
cut  exactly  half  way  between  front  disks  and  at 
same  depth.  Light  draft.  Easily  turned  on  short 
corners.  Numerous  sizes  in  tractor  and  horse- 
drawn  models. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

46  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

46  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  your  FREE  catalog,  prices 
and  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


Rarae  . . 
Address 
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bu  Can  Prove  It ! 


Applying 
the  same 
quantity 
of 

Dilute  Spray 1 


your  own  orchard  experience 
will  prove  that  Scalecide 
costs  LESS  per  TREE 

*  * 


SCALECIDE 
covers  this  tree 


LIME- SULFUR 
covers  this  tree 


OIL  EMULSION 
covers  this  tree 


Less  Labor  is  required 
to  Spray  with  Scalecide 


For 

the  same  trees 
Scalecide 
takes  this 
much  Labor 


when 

Lime-Sulfur 
takes  this 
much  Labor 


NjK 


and 

Oil  Emulsion 
takes  this 
much  Labor 


YOU  know  how  many  spray  tanks  of  lime-sulfur, 
or  oil  emulsion,  it  takes  to  spray  your  orchard. 
But  do  you  know  that  you  can  cover  the  same  trees 
with  one  half  as  many  spray  tanks  of  Scalecide  — 
at  less  cost  per  tree?  Prove  it  for  yourself  in  your 
own  orchard.  Thousands  of  fruit  growers  have  com¬ 
pared  the  coverage  of  Scalecide  with  the  coverage  of 
other  dormant  sprays  and  have  proved  this  tremen¬ 
dous  saving  of  material  and  labor.  100  gallons  of 
dilute  Scalecide  will  cover  approximately  the  same 
trees  as  200  gallons  of  dilute  lime-sulfur,  or  260  gal¬ 
lons  of  dilute  oil  emulsion.  You  save  labor  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  saving  in  spray  applied — and  this 
labor  saving  comes  in  the  busiest  days  of  early  spring. 


Practically  every  fruit  grower 
knows  that  Scalecide  is  the  saf¬ 
est  and  most  effective  dormant 
or  delayed  dormant  spray.  It  is 
“The  Complete  Dormant  Spray.” 

It  does  all  that  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  dormant  sprays  can  do. 
It  has  many  records  of  100% 
scale  kill;  it  controlsaphis  with¬ 
out  nicotine;  it  is  a  specific  for 


the  control  of  European  red 
mite;  and  it  controls  every  other 
pest  that  winters  on  the  tree. 

Write  today  for  our  32-page 
book,  “Bigger  Profits  from 
Spraying.”  It  pictures  and  de¬ 
scribes  your  orchard  pests  and 
tells  how  to  control  them.  It 
is  free  to  any  orchardist  while 
the  supply  lasts.  Send  at  once. 


B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  Street,  New  York,  Dept.  16 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Why  both  are  required  for  Quality  Bodies 


Fisher  Bodies  are  of  wood  and  steel  construction. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  this  is  the  only  type  of 
automobile  body  construction  which  permits  of 
maximum  strength,  maximum  resiliency  and 
maximum  safety. —  In  wood  and  steel  construe' 
tion,  the  wood  reinforces  the  steel  and  the  steel 
reinforces  the  wood.  This  results  in  the  strong' 
est  kind  of  construction  known  to  body  builders. 
It  'Iso  affords  the  necessary  resiliency  and  the 


ability  to  absorb  noise.— Resiliency  in  a  body  is 
necessary  because  the  car  body  is  continuously 
subjected  to  shocks  and  strains.  There  is  no 
material  which  combines  strength  and  resiliency 
as  does  wood.  And  there  is  no  body  construction 
stronger  than  that  in  which  wood  reinforces  steel 
and  steel  reinforces  wood.  Because  Fisher  Bodies 
are  so  constructed,  there  are  no  stronger  bodies 
than  those  which  Fisher  builds. 


Bracing — Every  Fisher  Body 
is  staunchly  braced  at  all  points 
subject  to  strain.  That  is  one 
reason  why  a  Fisher  Body  stands 
up  month  after  month  and  year 
after  year  in  the  hardest  kind 
of  service. 


Lumber — The  lumber  for 
Fisher  Bodies  is  carefully 
selected  and  seasoned,  and 
subjected  to  many  close  in' 
spections,  both  before  and 
after  being  cut  for  building 
into  a  body. 


< 

Clear  Vision  Corner  Pillars 
—  The  narrow  front  pillars  of  a 
Fisher  Body  eliminate  the  “blind 
spot”  in  driving,  enabling  the 
driver  to  see  objects  in  front  and 
on  the  sides  at  all  times — thus 
preventing  accidents. 


Body  by  FISHER 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  the  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

I!  Tobacco,  Tomatoes,  Sweet 
m  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Pepper 
Plant,  Egg  Plant 

— and  all  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 


Set  out  your  plants  just  when  you 
are  ready,  regardless  of  dry  weather. 
Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
In  one  operation.  Three  times  as  fast 
as  hand  setting.  Every  plant  will  grow. 
Every  year  the  demand  for  Masters 
Rapid  Plant  Setter  exceeds  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities.  Many  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  and  could  not  get  them  at 
plantingtime.  Don’twait.  Buyfromyour 
dealer  NOW.  If  he  hasn’t  this  planter 
Pin  stock  write  us  for  descriptive  literature. 

MASTERS  PLANTER  CO.,  Dept.  15  Chicago,  HI. 


IODays  Trial/ 


The  SHAW  Du -All  Tractor 


W Try  it  et  our  risk!  Write  for  Liberal  Trial  Offer  and  Low 
M  Direct- from- Factory  Price.  The  SHAW  does  every  farm 
1  and  garden  power  job  in  less  time,  with  less  labor.  Fine 
1  for  truck  gardens,  estates,  etc.  Kuna  belt  machinery. 
1  Walking  or  riding  types,  single  or  twin  engines.  2  speeds 
Jf  forward;  can  be  equipped  with  reverse.  Gauge 
^  .wheel  regulates  depth  of  cultivating. 

~  Patented 
tool 

control. 

Free  Book 

tells  how  power 
farming  saves  you 
money— no  obligation 
—postcard  brings  it. 

.THE  SHAW  MFG.CO. 

)  4701  Front  St. 


Galesburg,  Kan. 


Mower  At¬ 
tachment*— 

EitherCutter 
Bar  for  hay, 
weeds;  or  Cy¬ 
linder  Typo 
for  lawns. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30tb  St.,  New  York 


THE  GRIMM 

MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKING  UTENSILS 


Vour  next  cash  crop  is  Maple  Syrup  ami  Sugar. 

May  we  have  your  order  now  for  such  utensils  as  you 
will  need  to  get  the  most  from  your  sugar  orchard? 
Write  for  catalogue.  Stating  number  of  trees  you  tap. 
We  can  ship  from  stock. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  -  Rutland,  Vermont 


Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  Ford  and  other  cars. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.  Box  48-C  Quincy,  Ill. 


Furnished  with 
or  without  truck 


Invented  by 
John  Bean 
in  18(14 


Highgrade  Low-Cost 
ONE-GUN  Power  Outfits 

Lowest'priced  one'gun  outfit  on  the 
market.  Built  for  the  grower  with  limited 
acreage  who  wants  a  high-grade  depend' 
able  sprayer  that  will  keep  his  trees 
clean  at  small  cost.  Has  a  capacity  of 
Six  Callous  a  Minute 
at  250  Pounds  Pressure 

—sufficient  to  do  good  work  ■ with  a  spray  gun  or 
to  supply  two  rods.  Complete  with  Rotary 
Agitator,  Built-in  Pressure  Regulator,  Trou¬ 
ble-less  Ball  Valves,  3  H.  P.  Sprayer  Engine 
(magneto  equipped),  Bean  Porcelained  Cylin¬ 
der,  Special  Steel  Truck  and  many  other 
features  found  on  no  other  low-priced  outfit. 
A  real  money-maker  and  money-saver  for  the 
grower.  SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 


23  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

243  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Gentlemen :  Send  me  full  details  of  the  Bean 
Low-cost  One-gun  Power  Sprayer.  50-S217 


Name . . 


Address..... . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  :  : 


ing  the  moisture,  made  some  of  its  best 
comparative  records  in  dry  years.  A 
partial  explanation  of  this  fact  may  lie 
in  the  fact  that  “By  the  time  corn  has 
tasseled,  surplus  soil  moisture  is  con¬ 
sumed  to  the  point  where  soil  mulches 
have  little  to  conserve”. 

Time  to  Begin  Cultivation. — Meth¬ 
ods  of  cultivating  corn  have  been  advo¬ 
cated  in  some  places  whereby  the  young 
plants  are  retarded  in  growth  for  a  time 
and  later  stimulated  with  the  idea  of 
reducing  vegetative  growth  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  production  of  ears.  In  order  to 
determine  the  suitability  of  such  methods 
tor  Arkansas,  cultivation  was  delayed 
for  varying  periods  on  a  number  of  plots 
during  several  seasons.  The  results  indi¬ 
cate  that  cultivation  may  be  delayed  for 
as  much  as  four  weeks  without  affecting 
the  yield  much  either  way  over  a  number 
of  years.  Longer  periods  of  delay,  how¬ 
ever,  almost  invariable  produced  a  de¬ 
crease  in  yield.  A  delay  of  six  weeks,  in 
six  trials,  produced  an  average  loss  of 
5.1  bushels;  eight  weeks,  in  12  trials,  a 
loss  of  8.4  bushels ;  and  12  weeks,  in  live 
trials,  a  loss  of  5  bushels.  The  addition  of 
fertilizer  after  12  weeks  of  neglect 
brought  the  yield  almost  back  to  normal 
(five  trials). 

These  yields  should  not  be  compared 
too  rigidly  with  each  other,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  any  considerable  early  neg¬ 
lect  will  lead  to  appreciable  loss.  In  the 
words  of  the  authors,  “It  would  seem 
that  the  fact  is  clearly  indicated  that  any 
neglect  of  the  corn  plant  after  it  has 
begun  to  grow  can  be  attended  onlv  by 
reduced  yields”  and  that  “these  results 
also  indicate  that  there  can  be  no  retarda¬ 
tion  of  growth  of  the  corn  crop  under  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  in  the  State  without 
material  loss,  bearing  out  the  fact  that 
the  corn  crop  must  be  kept  growing 
steadily  from  the  beginning  until  matur¬ 
ity  if  the  best  development  is  to  be  real¬ 
ized”. 

When  and  How  to  Lay  By. — A 
number  of  times  and  methods  of  laying 
by  were  tried.  The  results  are  best  given 
in  the  words  of  the  authors  themselves : 

.  “Laying  by  corn  when  it  was  2  ft. 
high,  after  haying  received  three  or  possi¬ 
bly  four  cultivations,  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  about  six  bushels  per  acre  as  an 
average  from  14  or  more  years’  trial. 
Medium  cultivation,  laying  by  when  the 
crop  was  about  waist  high,  resulted  in 
average  results  for  12  or  more  years  of  a 
little  less  than  one  bushel  per  acre  loss 
for  the  period.  Medium  cultivation  until 
roasting  ear  stage  gave  results  with  a 
final  average  from  16  trials  slightly  above 
the  yield  obtained  from  the  checks.  Aver¬ 
age  cultivation  laying  by  deep  when  corn 
was  waist  high  was  attended  by  the 
surprising  results  of  increases  in  most 
years,  with  an  average  of  over  two  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  increase,  from  nine  years’ 
trial.  It  appeared  that  the  deep  cultiva¬ 
tion  as  a  final  one  did  not  prove  serious 
in  the  matter  of  root  pruning,  but  did 
help  to  provide  conditions  favorable  for 
growth,  and  was  effective  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  weeds.  Laying  by  deep  when 
tasseled  appeared  to  be  a  less  desirable 
method  than  laying  by  deep  waist  high. 
Laying  by  deep  at  roasting  ear  stage  gave 
fluctuating  results,  with  an  average  for 
eight  years  of  slightly  less  than  the 
checks.” 

How  Cultivate  Corn. — In  the  light  of 
these  findings,  what  is  the  best  schedule 
of  cultivations  which  a  corn  grower  can 
follow  in  producing  his  crop  in  order  to 
make  the  most  profit  from  it?  In  order 
to  answer  this  question  he  will  have  to 
weigh  the  cost  of  each  operation  against 
the  probable  returns  from  it,  and  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  a  profit  is  likely. 
No  one  else  can  do  it  for  him  without 
knowing  in  detail  the  conditions  under 
which  he  v  orks.  There  are  a  few  gen¬ 
eral  rules  which  stand  out  clearly,  how¬ 
ever,  and  are  worth  being  heeded. 

In  the  first  place,  the  results  indicate 
and  the  practical  experience  of  farmers 
in  general  proves  that  at  least  some 
cultivation  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  weeds.  Otherwise 
the  crop  is  a  failure.  In  the  second  place, 
it  seems  that  little  increase  in  yield  can 
be  expected  from  cultivating  much  oftener 
or  longer  in  the  season  than  is  necessary 
for  weed  control. 

In  the  third  place,  early  cultivations 
seem  to  be  more  important  than  late  ones. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  depth  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  of  less  importance  than 
we  have  been  inclined  in  the  past  to  think. 
Probably  the  depth  to  adopt  can  best  be 
determined  by  the  convenience  of  the 
grower.  My  experience  has  been  that  it 
is  perhaps  more  convenient  to  cultivate 
to  a  moderate  depth  than  to  a  greater  or 
less  one.  Under  the  conditions  of  the 
tests  this  was  one  of  the  best  depths 
used. 

In  the  fifth  place,  reasonably  thorough 
cultivation  by  the  methods  already  in  use 
by  progressive  farmers  is  in  all  likelihood 
about  as  profitable  as  any  schedule  that 
we  as  yet  know  how  to  devise. 

I  think  most  corn  raisers  will  agree 
that  these  five  points  will  stand  the  test 
of  sound  judgment.  It  is  likely,  also 
that  they  will  apply  to  many  other  culti¬ 
vated  crops  as  well.  c.  A.  ludvvig. 


“This  fluid,”  urged  the  girl  at  the 
glove  counter,  “is  fine  for  cleaning  kids.” 
“I  wash  my  baby,”  responded  the  wo¬ 
man  customer,  with  some  hauteur. — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 
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Young  Men  in  Farming 

“How  many  young  men  in  3'our  town 
are  there  under  40  years  that  are  farm¬ 
ing?”  This  question  was  put  to  the 
writer.  Less  than  half  a  dozen  young 
men  could  be  named,  and  in  my  town 
there  are  350  farms,  and  240  operated. 
Of  the  men  over  70  years  of  age,  there 
were  as  many  as  under  40  years,  strug¬ 
gling  along  with  the  old  home  farm. 
Our  mathematical  computations  went 
further.  The  average  age  of  the  farmer 
carrying  on  is  better  than  55  years  in 
the  township.  The  young  men  of  the 
farms  are  between  40  and  50  years,  and 
20  years  hence,  if  present  conditions 
obtain,  will  see  less  than  100  farmers 
in  the  township. 

The  cry  for  country  doctors  is  heard 
throughout  the  nation ;  10  years  lienee 
these  men  who  have  contributed  to 
rural  life  and  welfare  will  have  been 
largely  gone,  and  at  first  thought  in  a 
decade  there  may  be  many  less  farmers, 
with  few  recruits  to  replace  them.  The 
township  to  which  the  writers  refers  is 
one  of  level  land,  good  roads,  good  mar¬ 
ket  opportunities.  There  is  good  and 
constant  demand  for  milk  and  live 
stock. 

Another  angle  to  the  situation  is  the 
fact  that  the  boy  who  aspires  to  a  city 
job  must  be  a  trained  specialist.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  large  industrial  enterprises 
of  the  nation  have  their  apprentice 
schools.  Even  graduate  engineers  of 
the  great  technical  schools  enter  at  pay 
that  compares  with  that  of  a  good  hired 
farm  hand.  There  is  a  surplus  of 
school  teachers  in  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  there  are  rurally  minded  young 
people  who  are  turning  their  backs  to 
rural  teaching,  and  to  other  rural  ac¬ 
tivities. 

There  is  a  good  future  for  the  young 
man  or  woman  on  the  farm.  It  is  far 
brighter  today  than  the  city.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  are  narrowing  for  the  young 
man  in  city  life.  Of  course,  one  will 
read  here  and  there  of  some  young 
man  succeeding.  The  greatest,  and  best 
success  is  an  honest  life,  a  contented 
and  happy  family,  a  clean  moral  life. 
There  must  be  a  balance  between  rural 
and  urban  population,  and  to  hold  this 
balance  and  to  hold  the  rights  of  the 
farmer  politically  and  morally,  there 
must  be  a  large  rural  population.  The 
boy  who  is  raised  on  the  farm,  and  is 
familiar  with  farm  chores  has  a  tech¬ 
nical  training  comparable  to  that  at¬ 
tained  only  after  years  of  routine  in  a 
city  business  or  industrial  plant. 

Ohio.  w.  J. 

That  Vinegar  Trouble 

I  have  just  read  about  J.  R.’s  trouble 
with  vinegar.  This  was  caused  by  mix¬ 
ing  sweet  cider  with  the  vinegar.  One 
might  just  as  well  add  rain  water  as  to 
add  sweet  cider  to  either  hard  cider  or 
vinegar.  Wait  till  it  has  “worked  off.” 
Then  it  is  better  to  add  it  to  the  vinegar 
a  few  gallons  at  a  time  two  or  three  weeks 
apart.  Extra  strong  vinegar  will  “go 
back”  or  eat  itself  up  if  new  hard  cider 
is  not  added  to  it  occasionally. 

OLIN  G.  MATHER. 

Control  of  Snails 

How  to  control  snails?  Trap  and  kill 
them.  Lay  pea  vines,  mowed  grass, 
pieces  of  boards,  etc.,  along  the  edge  of 
the  garden  for  them  to  gather  under. 
Have  a  knife  and  a  paddle.  Turn  over 
the  stuff,  pull  the  snails  on  the  paddle 
and  cut  and  slaughter.  Then  again  the 
next  day,  and  so  on.  Take  an  iron  bar 
and  punch  a  few  holes  in  the  ground  on 
the  lawn,  anywhere  it  is  moist,  about 
4  in.  deep.  In  a  few  days  the  holes  will 
be  lined  with  snails  if  any  snails  are 
there.  Have  a  crooked  tool  to  pull  them 
out  and  proceed  to  kill.  I  trapped  9,330 
up  to  August  30  last,  and  the  end  is  not. 
Go  out  some  wet  morning  during  the 
gardening  season.  I  got  rid  of  them  all 
more  than  several  times,  only  to  begin 
the  next  time.  Slugs,  some  kind  of  a 
snail,  snail  with  a  bone  head,  hard  and 
flat,  seem  to  come  out  of  the  ground  and 
are  never  in  a  hurry.  You  may  saw 
away  all  day  on  them  and  not  exhaust 
their  gregariousness,  but  don't  let  that 
discourage  you.  Lime,  kerosene  and  the 
like  are  useless.  You  have  got  to  do  it. 

Maine.  J.  b.  bryant. 
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BINDS  4  ACRES 

more  per 

bale ! 

The  New  Twine 

Plymouth  <£>  Red  Top 


4,800  extra  feet  in  every  bale  of  Plym¬ 
outh  “Red  Top”  twine!  That’s  why  it 
will  bind  four  more  acres  of  grain  than  a 
bale  of  any  Standard  twine, — why  “Red 
Top”  is  the  most  economical  twine  you 
can  buy. 

And  what’s  more,  because  of  its  finer 
grade  of  fibre,  “Red  Top”  runs  evener 
and  is  stronger  than  any  “Standard” 
twine. 

The  best  “Standard”  twine  runs  only 
500  ft.  per  pound.  “Red  Top”  runs  600 
ft.  It  is  the  only  twine  which  is  guaran - 
teed  28,800  feet  per  bale. 

Plymouth  Twine  is  spun  500,  550,  600  (Red 
Top)  and  650  ft.  to  the  pound.  Each  and  every 
grade  is  guaranteed  to  be  6  point  binder  twine. 

1.  Length — full  length  to  the  pound  as 
guaranteed  on  the  tag; 

2.  Strength — less  breaking,  less  wasted 
•  time,  less  wasted  grain; 

3.  Evenness — no  thick  or  thin  spots — 
no  “grief”; 

4.  Special  Winding — no  tangling; 

5.  Insect  repelling — you  can  tell  by  its 
smell; 

6.  Mistake  proof — printed  ball — and 
instruction  slip  in  every  bale. 

“RED  TOP”  is  the  best  example  of  the  Plym¬ 
outh  six  points.  Ask  your  dealer  for  full 
information  and  insist  on  seeing  it.  The  top 
of  every  ball  is  dyed  a  brighc  red. 


Plymouth  binder 
twine  is  made  by  the 
makers  of  Plymouth 
rope. 


PLYMOUTH 


Plymouth  Cordage 
Company 

North  Plymouth,  Mass. 
Welland,  Canada 


GO 


“I-A-C” 

BASIC  SLAG 

(Thomas  Phosphate  Powder) 

Many  farmers  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  we  are  now  importing 

Genuine  Basic  Slag 

of  the  highest  grade  produced^ 
in  Europe  and  Guaranteed  to 
analyze  a  minimum  of 

18%  Phosphoric  Acid 

We  have  prepared  a  little  book 
regarding  Basic  Slag  and  its  uses 
on  different  crops,  and  will  send 
you  a  copy  on  request. 

International  Agricultural  Corp. 

38  Cliauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof, 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  oa.Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  Rooting  Co.  37  Middletown.  Ohio 


SAVE  $3  00  to  $5°° 

Buy  direct  from  maker.  Have 
your  Snow  Shoes  delivered  at 
your  door  postage  prepaid. 
Every  pair  guaranteed  not  to 
sag  when  wet.  You  can  have 
your  Snow  Shoes  made  by  the 
most  experienced  Snow  Shoe 
Expert  in  North  America — and 
save  from  §3.00  to  §5.00  by 
ordering  direct  by  mail. 

Men’s  sizes,  §6.80  to  $8.50; 
Women’s  sizes,  §6.10  to  §7.30; 
Children’s  sizes,  §4.70  to  §0.80. 
Send  for  Catalog. 

The  American  Snow  Shoe  Co.,  Inc. 

Walter  F.  Tubbs,  Pres. 

Dept.  R.  NORTH  ADAMS.  MASS. 


FOR 

ur  Ford 


?  Runs  directly  off  crank 

shaft.  No  side  pull 
on  bearings.  Oil  tight 
case;  no  rattle;  clutch 
disconnects  when  driv¬ 
es-  Write  for 
Special  Offer  t 

Powerful,  economical  —  from  wood  saw 
churn.  Makes  car  easy  to  crank.  Fits  s 
mcdel;  no  holes  to  drill;  attach  in  few  minut 
does  not  affect  steering.  Will  not  overhe 

FtftFF  Send  name  today  for  free  literati 
■  on  this  1  atest,  guaranteed  i  mproi 

!  power.  Try  i  1 16  days  on  your  Ford  at  our  ri: 
l^PgWERJFG^CO., Boi  75  Atchison.  Kan: 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

I  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

deal. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square 
See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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Doubles  Yield 

and  nets  $233*50  extra  profit 


HERE’S  the  story  of  what 
Arcadian  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  accomplished  for  Mr. 
A  .J.  Marble,  of  Omro,W  isconsin: 

Mr.  Marble  divided  part  of  his 
75-year  old  apple  orchard  into 
two  equal  plots.  Plot  No.  1  re¬ 
ceived  no  fertilization.  Plot  No. 
2  received  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  per  acre. 

The  results  of  the  fertilizer 
were  noticeable  almost  at  once. 
“The  leaves  of  the  trees  seemed 
deeper  green,”  says  Mr.  Marble, 
“and  they  stayed  on  the  trees 
longer.” 

But  harvest  time  gave  the  com¬ 
plete  result.  From  Plot  No.  1 
(which  received  no  fertilizer) 
Mr.  Marble  gathered  200  bushels 
of  apples  per  acre.  From  Plot 


No.  2  (Sulphate  of  Ammonia) 
he  harvested  440  bushels — a  gain 
of  240  bushels  due  to  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia. 

At  current  prices  Mr.  Marble’s 
increased  yield  represented  a  net 
gain  of  $233.50  per  acre — over 
and  above  the  cost  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Small  wonder  that  Mr.  Marble 
writes  us  that  he  is  well  satisfied 
with  the  results  from  Arcadian 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

The  Company 

Agricultural  Dept. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Medina, 
O.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Shreveport,  La.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. .Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  In  Canada — Toronto,  Ont. 


Results  PROVE  the  availability  of  the  nitrogen  in 

ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


/ 


N-2-28 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am  especially 


NA 


interested  in . 

( Write  names  of  crops  on  line  above) 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 


Name. 


Address 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

two  3%,  one  5  Horse  Power  Witte  Gasoline  Motors,  com¬ 
plete  witli  pulleys,  brand  new — neverunerated.  Offered 
at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Shipped  subject  inspection. 

C.  H.  QUEREAUX,  24S  W.  65th  Street,  New  York  City 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven'PowerCultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 

Poultrymen  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  -  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
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Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  sliy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
hook  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line ;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth 


Price  $1.00 
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Work  of  a  Forest  Ranger 


I  would  like  to  know  the  duties  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  forest  ranger,  also  some¬ 
thing  about  a  foresti’y  course  at  Cornell 
University  for  a  boy  finishing  high  school. 

New  York.  s.  R. 

Forest  rangers  are  employed  most 
largely  by  the  Federal  government  in 
helping  to  look  after  the  forest  properties 
which  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service.  There  are  prac¬ 
tically  160  million  acres  of  land  man¬ 
aged  by  the  Forest  Service,  most  of  which 
is  in  the  western  part  of  the  country.  The 
Federal  Indian  Service  also  employs  for¬ 
est  rangers,  as  do  also  a  number  of 
State  forest  lands,  and  some  private  cor¬ 
porations.  The  forest  ranger  usually  re¬ 
ceives  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  year 
with  certain  extras  such  as  a  ranger 
cabin,  and  perhaps  some  horse  feed  in 
case  the  work  is  such  that  he  has  to  keep 
riding  stock.  The  ranger’s  duties  are  so 
varied  that  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  define  them  definitely.  He  works  un¬ 
der  the  supervisor  or  chief  forester.  The 
instructions  from  the  supervisor  are 
more  or  less  frequent,  depending  upon  the 
degree  to  which  communication  and 
transportation  has  been  developed  upon 
the  particular  forest  where  he  works. 

Above  all  other  duties,  the  forest 
ranger  must  look  out  for  aud  prevent 
fire.  When  he  is  not  actually  putting 
out  a  fire  he  must  use  every  opportunity 
to  instruct  the  general  public  regarding 
the  importance  of  fire  prevention.  It 
may  be  that  the  ranger  will  have  under 
him  a  number  of  fire  guards.  In  the 
course  of  lire  prevention  the  ranger  and 
the  guards,  if  he  has  any,  must  maintain 
and  develop  the  roads,  trails,  telephone 
lines,  and  all  other  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  upon  his  district.  To  the  forest 
ranger  these  means  of  communication  are 
the  nerves  through  which  lie  communi¬ 
cates  to  the  supervisor  or  the  outside 
world  for  help,  and  by  means  of  which, 
help  arrives  at  the  point  of  danger  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time  the  ranger  is  the  field 
administrator  of  all  the  forest  and  land 
in  his  entire  district.  The  district  may 
be  comparatively  small,  scarcely  more 
than  10  square  miles,  or  as  is  the  case  in 
some  of  the  larger  and  more  inaccessible 
western  forests,  it  may  include  several 
hundred  square  miles.  Ordinarily  a 
ranger  cannot  adequately  take  care  of 
more  than  100  square  miles. 

He  usually  has  charge  of  all  timber 
sales  within  the  district.  Many  times  it 
is  his  duty  to  mark  the  trees  for  cut¬ 
ting,  having  due  regard  to  the  future 
value  of  the  particular  timber  land  as 
subsequent  crops  of  timber  come  on.  The 
ranger  sees  that  only  those  trees  which 
he  has  designated  are  cut;  he  measures 
the  logs  so  that  the  millman  pays  the 
owner  for  all  material  that  is  taken  off. 
He  sees  that  the  brush  is  properly  dis¬ 
posed  of,  that  the  trees  are  utilized  to 
the  smallest  possible  diameter,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Forest  Service,  it  is  his  duty 
to  see  that  all  stumps  are  cut  as  low  as 
possible. 

Very  often  the  forest  ranger  must  su¬ 
pervise  the  grazing  of  cattle,  horses, 
sheep  and  even  goats  upon  his  district. 
It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  all  stock  grazed 
in  his  district  is  paid  for  at  so  much 
per  head,  and  that  there  is  not  more 
stock  grazed  than  the  land  can  adequate¬ 
ly  and  permanently  maintain. 

Very  often  the  ranger  must  be  a  sur¬ 
veyor.  Not  only  is  he  required  fre¬ 
quently  to  survey  homesteads,  but  very 
often  he  must  survey  the  boundaries  of 
a  pasture.  On  all  national  forests  the 
really  desirable  agricultural  lands  can 
be  taken  up  by  homesteaders.  Naturally 
such  areas  are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer 
at  the  present  time.  The  homesteader, 
however,  who  has  stock,  will  require 
more  pasture  land,  and  by  special  permit 
he  can  rent  such  land  from  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Careful  reports,  however,  have  to 
be  made  by  the  ranger,  showing  the  exact 
location,  the  character  of  the  land,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  stockman.  After  the 
permit  is  granted  by  officers  higher  up  in 
the  service  the  stockman  is  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  erect  the  pasture  fence,  after 
which,  the  ranger  must  make  a  final  in¬ 
spection  to  see  that  the  stockman  has 
placed  his  fence  on  the  boundaries  origi¬ 
nally  agreed  to. 

Another  duty  which  is  becoming  of  in¬ 
creasing  importance  deals  with  the  recrea¬ 
tional  value  of  the  forest.  The  ranger 
must  keep  constantly  in  touch  with  camp¬ 
ers  and  tourists  as  they  pass  through  his 
district.  Not  only  is  he  able  to  serve 
them  as  a  source  of  general  information, 
but  also  he  must  through  courteous  in¬ 
struction  gain  their  co-operation  in  the 
prevention  of  all  forest  fires.  Very  often 
rangers  keep  a  register  of  all  tourists. 
This  serves  the  general  public  in  many 
way.  It  may  be  used  for  publicity  pur¬ 
poses  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
forest  is  used  for  such  purpose.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Forest  Service  is  kept 
informed  as  to  who  is  on  the  district,  and 
very  often  fires  and  timber  thefts  can  be 
satisfactorily  traced  through  such  a 
registry. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  important 
jobs  of  the  forest  ranger.  He  usually 
lives  in  a  small  village,  or  occasionally 
quite  isolated  from  human  habitation. 
The  work  is  of  such  a  nature  that  he 
seldom  has  an  opportunity  to  be  lone¬ 
some.  It  requires,  however,  the  type  of 
man  who  enjoys  his  own  company. 

The  job  is  by  no  means  a  blind  alley. 


It  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  every  side  and  every  phase  of  a 
man’s  character.  To  the  man  who  serves 
as  a  forest  ranger  and  makes  good  there 
are  openings  in  the  Forest  Service  or  in 
forestry  work  of  unlimited  scope.  It  is 
true  that  these  openings  do  not  lead  to¬ 
ward  tremendous  salaries,  but  they  all 
mean  a  comfortable  living  and  work 
which  is  usually  enjoyable  to  the  man 
who  performs  it,  and  gives  him  an  added 
sense  of  satisfaction  that  he  is  doing  a 
service  of  great  public  importance. 

The  forest  ranger  is  not  necessarily  a 
man  of  technical  education,  but  it  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  important  that  he  be 
such  a  man.  Certainly  the  opportunities 
for  a  well  educated  man  are  much  greater 
than  for  the  man  who  barely  scrapes 
through  the  Civil  Service  examination 
and  secures  an  appointment  as  forest 
ranger.  There  are  a  number  of  forestry 
schools  in  the  country  where  men  may  be 
adequately  trained  in  the  profession.  At 
Cornell  forestry  is  a  department  in  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
The  entrance  requirements  are  identical 
to  those  of  all  students  in  the  College, 
of  Agriculture,  and  during  the  first  two 
years  the  work  of  the  man  who  specializes 
in  forestry  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  the  agricultural  student.  After 
the  second  year  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
take  more  and  more  work  in  forestry. 
The  department  offers  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  all  students  who  elect  for¬ 
estry,  through  the  Forestry  Club.  This 
club  has  a  large  room  on  the  top  floor  of 
Fernow  Hall  where  meetings  are  held 
every  two  weeks,  and  sometimes  more 
frequently.  Here  the  students  of  all 
classes  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  in¬ 
formally  with  their  professors  and  dis¬ 
cuss  general  forestry  subjects.  It  is  here 
that  very  much  of  the  professional  spirit 
is  developed ;  also  through  the  informal 
contact  between  students  and  professors 
the  student  is  able  to  bridge  the  academic 
gulf  which  so  often  exists  in  the  modern 
college.  At  the  end  of  four  years  the 
student  graduates  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry.  Posi¬ 
tions  are  open  to  the  graduates  in  the 
various  fields,  but  a  considerable  number 
of  the  men  prefer  to  return  to  the  college 
or  go  to  some  other  forestry  school  of 
equal  grade  and  take  a  year  of  graduate 
work.  This  year  is  one  of  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  study  in  forestry  and  is  followed 
by  the  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry.  The 
Master  of  Forestry  has  a  distinct  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  graduate  with  a  bachelor’s 
degree.  At  first  the  difference  is  not  al¬ 
ways  apparent,  but  in  forestry  as  in  any 
other  profession,  the  man  with  a  broad 
foundation  of  basic  principles  has  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  advancement. 

Further  details  concerning  the  course 
in  forestry  at  Cornell  or  any  of  the  other 
institutions  teaching  this  subject  can  be 
secured  by  writing  to  the  college  in  ques¬ 
tion. 


Winter  in  Oregon 

We  have  lovely  weather  here  on  tin 
Columbia  River,  60  miles  inland  from  tin 
Pacific  Ocean.  Imagine  the  sunshine  a 
bright  and  warm  as  any  May  day.  Dec 
19  I  cut  a  head  of  cabbage  from  the  vege 
table  garden,  and  dug  a  pail  of  potatoe 
to  cook  for  dinner  Dec.  20.  My  soi 
bought  in  a  maple  limb  about  two  hour 
ago  which  was  budding.  The  grass  i) 
the  pastures  is  as  green  and  thrifty  as  ii 
midsummer.  A  neighbor  just  finishei 
gathering  her  late  pears  Dec.  17.  We  ha< 
quite  a  few  apples  on  the  trees,  but  th 
chilly  night  winds  caused  them  to  drop 
We  went  fishing  Dec.  17  and  succeeded  ii 
landing  several  nice,  large  bass  and  si: 
salmon  trout.  We  had  an  old-time  south 
ern  fish  feed ;  I  pride  myself  upon  cook 
ing  fish. 

This  is  ideal  weather  for  Winter  plow 
ing  here  and  we  are  taking  advantage  o 
it.  Don’t  misunderstand  me  about  th 
weather ;  we  sometimes  have  snow  by  thi 
time  of  yeax\  This  Winter  is  rather  th 
exception  in  this  respect,  mks.  j.  w.  r. 

Rainier,  Ore. 


Good  Vinegar  Made  From 
Low-grade  Honey 

The  Oregon  Agricultural  College  say 
that  honey  vinegar  is  a  product  that  ca 
be  made  from  the  poorer  grades  of  hone 
that  are  not  suitable  for  table  use.  A 
honey  contains  60  per  cent  sugar  the  d< 
partment  of  horticultural  products  at  thi 
college  recommends  diluting  it  with  foil 
times  its  volume  of  water,  and  addin 
enough  fermenting  cider  to  start  the  fei 
mentation  and  furnish  food  for  the  yeas 
The  honey  is  put  in  a  barrel  or  crocl 
covered  with  a  cloth  to  allow  ventilatio 
and  keep  out  insects. 

When  the  alcoholic  fermentation  ha 
stopped  add  unpasteurized  cider  vinega 
at  the  rate  of  one  part  of  vinegar  to  fiv 
of  alcoholic  solution.  Acetic  acid  fei 
mentation  will  proceed  rapidly  if  th 
liquid  is  stored  in  a  room  at  65  to  7 
degrees  Fahr.  After  the  fermentation  : 
completed  it  can  be  clarified  by  allowiu 
it  to  settle  or  by  filtering. 


Mcphersox:  “Gie  me  two  pennyworth 
o’  poison.”  Chemist :  “We  can’t  make  up 
two  pennyworth,  sir.  We  can  only  make 
up  six  pennyworth.”  McPherson  (after 
deep  thought)  :  “Aw  well,  I’ll  na  com¬ 
mit  suicide.” — Table  Talk. 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Many  country  people 
and  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

School  Term  and  Holidays 

In  our  district  we  are  having  quite 
a  time.  The  trustee  who  was  elected 
last  Spring  is  one  in  name  only.  His 
wife  runs  the  show,  as  it  were.  Do 
children  have  to  go  to  school  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day?  They  are  given  only  one 
day  for  Thanksgiving  and  are  promised 
but  one  week  for  Christmas  holidays. 
I  wouldn’t  say  anything  but  no  time 
has  been  lost.  Just  how  long  do  our 
children  have  to  go  to  school?  If  by 
shortening  vacations  school  closes 
earlier  in  the  Spring,  how  about  the 
pupils  that  have  Regents  examinations? 
Or  will  they  be  allowed  to  keep  school 
opened  until  the  middle  of  June  as 
usual?  .  f.  s.  B. 

If  your  district  elected  a  trustee  who 
“is  one  in  name  only”  it  is  most  un¬ 
fortunate.  The  election  of  a  qualified 
trustee,  who  will  act,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  business  of  your  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Of  course,  if  the  trustee  is  wil¬ 
fully  negligent  to  a  serious  degree  the 
district  probably  could  get  rid  of  him 
if  such  charges  were  sustained  before 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  but  it 
is  usually  more  practical  to  help  the 
trustee  to  run  the  school  as  efficiently 
as  possible  throughout  the  term. 

The  law  requires  that  “school  shall 
be  taught  for  at  least  180  days,  inclusive 
of  legal  holidays  that  may  have  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  term  of  said  school 
and  exclusive  of  Saturdays,”  and  fur¬ 
ther  that  “no  school  shall  be  in  ses¬ 
sion  on  a  legal  holiday,  except  general 
election  day,  Washington’s  birthday 
and  Lincoln’s  birthday.”  Six  days  de¬ 
ficiency  is  allowed  on  account  of  teach¬ 
ers’  attendance  upon  conferences  called 
by  district  superintendents  and  upon 
meeting^  of  the  New  York  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association. 

The  trustee  has  authority  to  de¬ 
termine  the  length  of  the  school  term 
and  he  may  allow  but  one  week  of  va¬ 
cation  at  Christmas.  He  determines  the 
term  of  employment  of  the  teacher, 
which  may  be  for  a  greater  period 
than  180  days  of  instruction.  If  the  local 
school  should  be  out  early  in  June  the 
pupils  would  not  be  hindered  from 
taking  Regents  on  that  account. 

D.  B.  D. 


Uses  for  Schoolhouse 

We  have  had  entertainments  and 
card  parties  and  a  dance,  to  help  pay 
for  a  new  schoolhouse  floor,  which  was 
badly  needed.  I  have  been  considering 
having  another  card  or  dance  party. 
No  other  kind  takes  as  well  in  the 
country,  but  have  heard  that  someone 
in  the  district  has  threatened  to  start 
proceedings  to  have  the  public  money 
withheld  if  I  give  consent  to  any  more 
parties  in  the  school.  Please  tell  us  if 
this  can  be  done.  Why  cannot  the  tax¬ 
payers  use  their  building  as  a  com¬ 
munity  center  for  the  good  of  the 
school?  The  majority  of  the  taxpayer’s 
are  in  favor  of  anything  I  see  fit  to 
do,  but  I  don’t  want  to  be  the  cause 
of  any  trouble.  hrs.  k.  a. 

New  York. 

The  custody  of  all  school  district 
property  is  placed  in  the  office  of  trus¬ 
tee.  The  schoolhouse  may  not  be  used 
for  other  than  school  purposes  without 
his  consent.  Section  455  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Law  allows  the  schoolhouse  to 
be  used  for  the  following  purposes 
when  approved  by  the  trustee : 

1.  For  special  teaching  or  instruc¬ 
tion  in  any  branch  of  education,  learn¬ 
ing  or  the  arts. 

2.  For  public  library  purposes,  sub¬ 
ject  to  and  in  conformity  with  law. 

8.  “For  holding  social,  civic  and 


recreational  meetings  and  entertain¬ 
ments  and  other  uses  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  but  such 
meetings,  entertainments  and  uses 
shall  be  non-exclusive  and  shall  be 
open  to  the  general  public.” 

4.  For  meetings  where  admission 
fees  are  charged,  provided  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  are  expended  for  an  adueational 
or  charitable  purpose  or  for  the  use 
of  a  veteran’s  organization. 

5.  For  a  polling  place,  primaries  and 
elections  and  for  holding  political 
meetings  when  authorized  by  a  vote  of 
the  district. 

6.  For  civic  forums  and  community 
centers.  The  trustee  is  required  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  conduct  civic  forums  and 
community  centers  when  petitioned  by 
at  least  25  citizens  within  the  district. 

Secret  or  exclusive  organizations 
may  or  may  not  be  permitted  to  use 
the  schoolhouse.  Such  organizations 
are  expressly  prohibited  from  levying 
admission  charges  for  their  exclusive 
benefit  when  the  use  of  schoolhouse  is 
permitted. 

The  holding  of  card  parties  and 
dances  in  the  school  is  not  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  law.  The  trustee  has 


authority  to  proceed,  but  all  his  acts 
are  subject  to  review  upon  appeal  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The 
trend  of  opinion  handed  down  in  the 
numerous  decisions  on  appeals  that 
have  been  brought  before  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  trustee  will  not  be  supported  in 
licensing  a  particular  type  of  entertain¬ 
ment  which  meets  with  serious  objec¬ 
tion  in  the  district.  However,  each 
case  rests  on  its  own  merits  and  it 
would  be  unfair  to  predict  what  de¬ 
cision  the  Commissioner  would  render 
without  having  had  opportunity  to 
study  your  local  situation.  d.  b.  d. 

A  Cheerful  Friend  Who 
Remembers  the  ‘Little 
Red  Schoolhouse’ 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  a  postal  size 
calendar  for  1928  showing  the  “Little 
Red  Schoolhouse.”  That  is  identical 
with  the  red  brick  schoolhouse  that  I 
attended  in  my  boyhood  days  in  New 
Hampshire.  I  love  the  old  schoolhouse, 
also  the  town,  and  the  old  farm  which 
I  bought  and  now  own  and  use  as  a 
Summer  residence  from  June  to  Oc¬ 
tober.  When  I  was  a  young  man  I 
went  to  Boston  and  soon  started  in 
business.  In  time  I  decided  that  New 
York  City  would  be  better  for  my 


work,  so  in  1876  started  in  business 
there — remining  until  1921,  when  I 
retired  and  now  live  a  very  quiet  life. 

I  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1842 ;  never 
was  in  Europe  until  February  2,  1926, 
when  I  decided  to  see  foreign  centers. 
February  2  I  sailed  from  New  York 
and  spent  seven  months  sightseeing, 
until  September  8,  1926.  I  was  not 
sick  a  day  nor  lost  a  feed,  and  am 
still  well.  H.  s.  t. 

New  York. 


School  Meeting  at  Norwich, 
N.  Y. 

The  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  will  hold  an  afternoon  meeting, 
Saturday,  January  14,  1928,  at  one 
o’clock,  at  the  Court  House,  Norwich, 
N.  Y. 

The  meeting  has  been  put  on  through 
the  efforts  of  School  Districts  Nos.  5 
and  18,  town  of  Guilford,  and  is  for 
those  wishing  to  save  and  improve  the 
rural  schools  of  the  State,  for  home 
rule,  and  a  fair  distribution  of  State 
aid ;  also,  the  repeal  of  that  portion  of 
the  school  law  that  allows  forced  con¬ 
solidation  as  was  carried  out  in  the 
Madrid  and  Brockport  cases.  Good 
speakers  will  be  present.  This  is  a 
county-wide  meeting. 

MILES  CHBISTIAX. 
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FARMALL 

<— >  the  great  Row - 
Crop  Tractor  and 
general  -  Purpose 
Tractor 


FARMALL  was  specially  designed  so 
that  it  could  handle  the  planting  and 
cultivating  of  corn  and  other  row 
crops.  Its  fine  work  at  this  has  made  a 
great  hit  on  cormbelt  farms.  But  that’s 
only  part  of  the  story. 

Here  is  a  letter  plumbful  of  endorse* 
ment  for  the  FARMALL,  yet  the  most 
notable  statement  is  this  simple  line  — 
"We  have  not  yet  used  the  cultivator.” 

Mr.  Hastings’  enthusiasm  is  based  en* 
tirely  on  the  general-purpose  drawbar  and 
belt  performance  of  the  FARMALL.  In 
the  corn  fields  the  FARMALL  is  famous 
as  the  one  tractor  that  handles  row-crop 
cultivation  like  a  charm.  And  here  is  first* 
rate  evidence  that  it  leads  in  general  farm 
power  work  also.  Keep  in  mind  that  this 
owner  has  operated  several  tractors  of  other 
makes.  He  qualifies  as  a  practical  authority 
in  power  farming  and  his  verdict  is  “I 
believe  the  FARMALL  is  as  near  an  all* 
purpose  tractor  as  can  be  built.” 


c An  Open  Letter  from  - — > 

H.  G.  HASTINGS  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Qeorgia 

Gentlemen: 

Following  a  demonstration  of  your  machine 
which  was  placed  at  our  disposal  for  testing  in 
the  autumn  of  1925,  we  purchased  a  machine  the 
following  spring  and  believe  me,  it  has  been  on 
the  job  WITHOUT  FAIL  ever  since — I  believe 
it  is  as  near  an  alhpurpose  tractor  as  can  be  built. 

We  have  used  our  FARMALL  along  with 
two  McCormick'Deering  15^0  tractors  and  are 
doing  the  work  formerly  done  by  five  to  seven 
tractors  of  other  makes. 

The  FARMALL  is  thoroughly  competent 
to  plow,  harrow,  cultfpack,  drill  grain,  list  corn 
or  peas,  plant,  mow  hay,  operate  grain  binder 
and  though  we  have  not  as  yet  used  the  culti* 
vator,  I  know  it  will  operate  satisfactorily  at  that, 
as  we  used  your  outfit  in  testing  your  machine 
in  1925,  and  above  all  that  we  have  used  it  on 
any  number  of  belt  jobs  and  find  it  the  most 
economical  tractor  we  have  yet  used. 

Please  do  not  thank  me  for  this  as  it  is  too 
well  deserved.  Repectfully, 

D.  M.  HASTINGS 


©{Write  for  catalog  and  see  the  FARMALL  at  the  M cCormick-Deering  dealer’s 


FARMALL  in  the  Hay: 

“We  were  told  by  the  owner  of  a  2200-acre  farm 
that  he  had  400  acres  of  hay  that  would  be  lost 
unless  we  found  him  a  mower  that  would  work. 
He  had  tried  a  number  of  horse-drawn  mowers,  but 
the  crop  was  so  heavy  he  had  to  give  it  up.  We  sent 
him  out  a  FARMALL  tractor  with  7-foot  mower 
attachment,  and  received  a  check  for  the  outfit  in 
full  the  next  day.  It  worked  to  the  owner’s  entire 
satisfaction,  and  he  is  an  enthusiastic  FARMALL 
booster.” — From  our  branch  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  America 

l Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


fan— inni— ----- 
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McCormick- 
Deering 

FARMALL 
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‘‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  picture  on  our  cover  this  week  shows  one  of 
New  England’s  landmarks,  which  doubtless  many 
of  our  readers  have  seen.  This  Jonathan  Fairbanks 
house  was  erected  in  1G36  and  there  lived  eight  gen¬ 
erations  of  the  family.  In  1903  the  Fairbanks  de¬ 
scendants  acquired  the  property,  and  through  an  act 
of  incorporation  the  historic  spot  will  be  preserved 
— a  worthy  pride  in  a  fatuity' name. 

❖ 

WE  stand  ready  to  uphold  the  hands  of  any  who 
are  trying  to  promote  increased  use  of  apples. 
Perhaps  we  are  a  little  selfish  in  this,  for  a  better 
market  for  apples  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  need 
to  bring  about  in  the  interests  of  our  fruit  growers. 
Possibly,  too,  the  medical  profession  -would  prefer 
that  we  should  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  keeping 
the  doctor  away,  but  here  is  one  doctor  -who  comes 
out  strong  for  the  apple  and  we  are  glad  to  pass  on 
his  prescription.  May  he  always  have  a  bushel  in 
his  cellar. 

“ The  apple  is  rich  in  vitamins,  minerals  and  carbo¬ 
hydrates,”  says  Dr.  Herman  N.  Bundesen,  head  of 
the  Health  Department  of  Chicago.  “The  old  saw 
-An  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away,’  has  more 
truth  than  poetry  in  it.  The  apple  is  the  poor  man’s 
home  doctor.  Call  him  often.  Here  is  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  the  pill  you  take  when  you  eat  an  apple : 
‘Lime  to  nourish  and  feed  the  bones,  phosphorus,  the 
greatest  of  all  nerve  tonics ;  iron,  magnesia  and  sul¬ 
phur  to  purify  the  blood,  stimulate  the  bowels,  clear 
the  skin  and  improve  the  complexion.’  What  more 
could  you  ask  of  the  greatest  doctor  in  the  world  if 
you  wanted  him  to  build  you  up?” 

❖ 

THE  study  of  foods  and  their  effects  upon  grow¬ 
ing  animals  and  those  of  mature  age  that  are 
expected  to  yield  salable  products  for  their  owners 
has  made  many  changes  in  farm  feeding  in  late 
years.  The  terms  proteins,  carbohydrates  and  vita¬ 
mins  have  become  familiar,  if  not  always  wholly  un¬ 
derstood,  and  the  language  of  the  laboratory  has 
found  its  way  to  the  barn.  Where  formerly  the  do¬ 
mestic  animal  was  expected  to  balance  its  own  ra¬ 
tion  as  best  it  could  with  what  it  got,  the  feeder 
today  scans  a  table  of  digestible  nutrients  and  em¬ 
ploys  scales  to  assure  himself  that  his  charges  will 
have  little  to  do  but  promptly  convert  the  food  given 
into  eggs,  milk,  wool  or  pork.  Makers  of  commercial 
feeds  have  marked  the  bags  to  assure  users  that  all 
proper  ratios  have  been  observed  and  that  the  con¬ 
tents  balance  to  a  nicety.  All  this  has  led  to  a 
complexity  in  feeding  that  has  probably  been  car¬ 
ried  too  far  and  there  are  signs  of  a  return  to  more 
simple  methods  in  feeding,  with  all  actual  essentials 
provided  but  with  many  frills  cut  out.  The  findings 
of  the  laboratory  are  not  always  fully  applicable  to 
the  flock  or  the  herd  that  must  live  under  the  more 
natural  conditions  of  the  farm  and  they  are  finally 
to  be  verified  or  disproved  by  actual  and  continued 
trial.  It  cannot  be  safety  assumed  that  a  rat  in  a 
laboratory  cage  will  display  the  same  reactions  to  a 
feeding  experiment  that  a  pig  in  a  clover  pasture 
would  ;  nevertheless,  the  principles  learned  by  labora¬ 
tory  experimentation  have  been  applied  to  farm  ani¬ 
mals  with  great  gain  to  their  owners  and  time  will 
gradually  disclose  the  fallacies  that  always  accom¬ 
pany  a  new  science  as  growing  pains. 

* 

STRIPPED  of  diplomatic  language  William  Green, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
tells  the  leaders  of  industry  that  the  problem  of  the 
new  year  is  to  bargain  with  labor  on  a  co-operative 
basis,  and  pay  wages  that  will  make  it  possible  for 


labor  to  buy  the  products  of  industry.  A  similar 
challenge  might  well  be  made  to  the  owners  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  masters  in  trade  by  farm  leaders  for 
a  fair  deal  for  the  farm.  If  industrial  leaders  could 
only  be  induced  to  see  it  there  is  nothing  that  would 
so  stimulate  industrial  prosperity  as  an  increase  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  American  farms.  On 
an  average  these  farms  could  easily  absorb  $2,000 
apiece  in  improvements  and  equipment  and  yet  be 
far  short  of  the  saturation  point.  This  alone  would 
furnish  industry  a  cash  customer  of  $12,000,000,000. 
We  would  do  industry  and  labor  a  favor  if  we  could 
induce  them  to  sit  in  with  farmers  and  arrange  an 
exchange  or  price  on  the  basis  of  labor  and  caiptal 
employed  in  unit  production.  It  would  create  a  de¬ 
mand  for  labor  and  goods  that  would  put  industry 
on  the  high  shelf  of  prosperity. 


WE  are  told  by  New  York  State’s  Department 
of  Health  that  each  day  in  this  State  six  peo¬ 
ple  are  killed  and  225  maimed  by  motor  cars ;  that 
one-fourth  of  the  number  of  those  killed  are  chil¬ 
dren.  This  record  must,  of  course,  be  duplicated  in 
other  States  that  approach  New  York  in  population. 
No  such  massacre  would  be  tolerated  for  a  moment 
if  it  arose  from  other  controllable  causes,  but  we 
regard  it  as  inevitable  and  give  it  scant  attention 
because  it  involves  the  use  of  a  vehicle  in  which  we 
are  all  interested  and  over  the  free  use  of  which  we 
are  impatient  of  any  outside  control.  Unquestion¬ 
ably,  excessive  speed  is  responsible  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  accidents,  not  any  definite  number  of 
miles  per  hour  but  speed  in  excess  of  safety  under 
the  particular  conditions  present  at  the  time ;  speed 
which  prevents  quick  and  full  control  of  the  car  in 
places  where  such  control  is  necessary.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  applicants  for  license  to  drive  has  apparently 
done  little  to  lessen  the  number  of  fatalities,  and  it 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  more  than  sort  out  the 
most  obviously  unfit  to  sit  behind  the  wheel  of  a 
ton  weight,  capable,  if  misdirected,  of  crushing  out 
a  life  in  a  moment.  There  is  a  sense  of  exhilaration 
hard  to  resist  when  the  power  of  a  mighty  engine 
responds  to  the  lightest  touch  of  the  foot  or  the 
movement  of  a  finger  and  there  will  always  be  many 
who  lack  the  self  control  needed  to  make  them  safe 
neighbors  on  the  highway.  Further  attention  of 
automobile  makers  should  now  be  devoted,  not  to 
making  cars  more  powerful,  more  beautiful  or  more 
cheap,  but  to  devising  means  of  making  them  more 
safe  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  purchase  and 
drive  them. 

❖ 


THE  least  amount  of  book-keeping  that  any 
farmer  should  do  is  to  keep  an  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  all  cash  income  and  outgo,  and  an  annual 
inventory.  Any  bookstore  can  furnish  a  cheap  cash 
book  with  date  columns  on  the  left  margin  of®| 
pages,  and  dollars  and  cents  columns  on  the  rigor 
margin.  On  opposite  pages  all  receipts  of  cash  are 
itemized  on  the  left  page,  beginning  with  the  amount 
on  hand  and  in  bank.  On  the  right  hand  page  a 
record  is  made  of  the  cash  payments.  Where  no 
other  books  are  kept  the  entries  should  show  clearly 
what  the  receipts  or  payments  are  for.  This  record 
is  helpful  in  current  affairs,  and  it  is  of  great  in¬ 
terest  in  later  years  for  comparisons.  Some  of  these 
farm  records  from  colonial  days  are  most  interesting 
and  illuminating.  Balances  weekly  or  monthly  at 
furthest  are  needed  to  check  up  cash  on  hand  with 
the  book  record.  The  inventory  may  be  made  on  the 
back  pages  of  the  cash  book,  or  in  a  separate  book. 
The  first  item  should  show  the  value  oi  the  farm,  if 
clear,  or  value  of  equity  if  mortgaged,  and  following 
a  list  of  all  movable  property  on  the  farm  or  else¬ 
where  with  the  cash  value  of  each  item.  In  our 
own  case  we  like  to  make  a  list  of  the  debts  also, 
and  subtract  the  amount  from  the  total  assets.  Kept 
from  jmar  to  year  this  gives  a  pretty  accurate  record 
of  the  gain  or  loss  for  any  year.  All  this  is  of 
course  elementary  to  many  farmers,  but  the  sug¬ 
gestion  is  opportune  because  so  many  neglect  even 
so  simple  and  helpful  a  business  record. 


* 

ONE  of  our  readers  for  40  years,  who  has  been 
part  of  the  time  a  farmer  and  part  in  railroad 
shops,  is  now  ready  to  drop  the  harder  grind  of  shop 
and  farm  work  and  start  what  he  calls  “an  old 
man’s  side  line  of  flowers,  bulbs  and  shrubs.”  His 
plan  is  to  get  a  small  farm  suited  to  this  sort  of 
work,  develop  his  small  nursery  and  flower  busiixess 
and  have  a  roadside  stand  where  part,  at  least,  of 
these  things  can  be  sold,  though  he  will  not  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  this  income  for  his  living.  We  think  that 
most  people  who  have  any  knowledge  of  horticulture, 
and  love  for  it,  will  feel  that  this  is  a  rather  ideal 
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way  of  “retiring”  from  active  life — not  so  very 
retiring  either — as  at  times  there  will  be  plenty  of 
work,  though  it  can  be  regulated  so  as  not  to  be 
burdensome.  In  some  cases  when  grandfather  quits 
farming,  moves  into  the  village  and  merely  sits 
around  the  house,  he  becomes  rather  a  nuisance  to 
himself  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  gets  dyspeptic 
and  cranky  from  overeating  and  lack  of  exei’cise. 
But  a  garden  is  the  sovereign  preventive  of  such  ills. 
We  wish  c  u’  friend  many  happy  years  in  his  horti¬ 
cultural  work. 

❖ 

THOSE  of  our  fortunate  readers  who,  since 
Christinas,  have  joined  the  Eleven  O’Clock  Club 
with  new  radio  sets  will  appreciate  a  prophecy  of 
50  years  ago  reprinted  in  a  cartoon  from  the  English 
journal  “Punch”  of  1877.  A  hostess  is  there  shown 
standing  by  a  great  wall  cabinet  studded  with  dials 
and  instructing  a  servant  to  turn  on  music  from 
Covent  Garden  at  nine,  at  ten  to  let  in  the  Stringed 
Quartet  from  St.  James  Hall  and,  at  11,  to  turn  the 
Last  Quartet  from  Rigoletto  full  on.  This  cartoon 
was  doubtless  thought  at  the  time  to  display  a 
wild  flight  of  imagination,  yet,  today,  there  are  very 
likely  some  who  smiled  in  amused  indulgence  at  the 
cartoonist’s  fancy  who  sit  quietly  in  their  homes 
and,  almost  at  will,  turn  on  music,  speeches,  sermons 
and  entertainment  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The  50 
years  since  1877  have  taught  us  to  accept  almost  any 
marvel  and  to  soon  look  upon  it  as  commonplace ; 
we  give  hai’dly  a  thought  to  that  achievement  of 
the  human  mind,  in  which,  after  all,  lies  the  real 
miracle.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  that  even  explorers 
in  the  Arctic  regions  can  now  keep  in  touch  with 
those  at  home,  that  ships  at  sea  can  communicate 
with  other  ships  and  with  the  shore  when  in  dis¬ 
tress,  but  it  is  equally  fine  that  the  remotest  farm 
home  equipped  with  a  good  radio  set  may  get  music 
of  the  highest  chai'actex*,  sermons  from  the  greatest 
pulpits  and  may,  in  all  but  bodily  pi-esence,  sit  in  at 
public  meetings  where  addresses  of  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  are  given.  While  there  is  much  that  is 
worthless  coming  through  the  air,  an  increasing 
number  of  the  fine  things  that  people  in  the  cities 
pay  many  dollars  to  hear  are  each  year  made  moi'e 
and  more  available  to  the  distant  millions  who, 
nightly,  listen  in  at  the  turn  of  a  button. 

* 

THE  county  of  Westchester,  New  Yoi’k,  with  an 
assessed  valuation  of  $1,500,000,000,  has  property 
exempt  from  taxation  valued  at  $132,565,979.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  civic  bodies  are  to 
try  to  secure  legislation  to  tax  some  of  this*  exempt 
property  in  the  county.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
justified  in  some  of  the  cases  cited,  where  a  small 
charity  is  said  to  cover  large  business  for  profit,  but 
the  place  to  begin  on  tax  exempt  properties  is  with 
ttjol lions  of  municipal  bonds  and  corporate  prop- 
u^^hat  now  escape  all  taxation.  If  we  are  ever 
to  have  an  equitable  system  of  taxation  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  furnish  full  and  reliable  data.  We 
have  volumes  of  reports,  State  and  national,  but  no 
data  on  which  an  equitable  system  of  taxation  can 
be  based.  This  state  of  affairs  can  hardly  exist 
from  accident  or  ignorance.  There  is  a  strong  sus¬ 
picion  of  design  in  the  failure  to  supply  it. 

* 

ALL  who  are  able  to  attend  that  meeting  of  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  at  the 
Court  House,  Norwich,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  at 
one  o’clock,  Jan.  14,  should  be  on  hand.  This  is  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  strong  stand  against  forced 
consolidations  and  for  fair  distribution  of  State  aid 
to  rural  schools.  We  must  be  wideawake  and  on  the 
job  about  these  school  matters. 


Brevities 

All  about  the  fruit  diet  for  boys — and  grownups — on 
page  43. 

Are  chicken  thieves  troublesome  in  your  locality?  If 
so,  what  are  you  doing  about  it? 

Contractors  report  building  construction  during 
1927  at  around  $8,000,000,000. 

The  corn  pack  of  1927  is  given  as  10,346,GS0  cases, 
or  about  half  the  previous  yeai\ 

The  four  great  rice  States,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  California,  report  a  crop  of  41,G49,372 
bushels. 

If  trespassing  hunters  are  a  nuisance,  start  working 
on  your  legislators.  Since  when  did  a  hunting  license 
give  any  man  a  legal  right  to  be  a  public  nuisance? 

A  careless  camper  in  Washington  knocked  live  ashes 
from  his  pipe  and  started  a  brush  fire  that  destroyed 
several  large  ti’ees.  A  justice  who  believes  in  making 
the  punishment  fit  the  crime  sentenced  him  to  plant  100 
fir  trees  along  the  Pacific  highway.  We  wish  farmers 
could  use  the  same  plan  with  destructive  trespassers — 
and  not  make  the  work  too  easy  for  them  either! 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker  Family 

IT  TOOK  just  258,750  copies  to  go  around  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  family  table,  one  at  a  plate, 
for  the  last  week  of  the  year  1927.  It  was  the  larg¬ 
est  edition  of  the  paper  ever  issued  up  to  that  date. 
It  was  a  gain  of  31,892  over  the  same  issue  last  year. 
The  official  audit  shows  an  average  paid  circulation 
for  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  of  255,675  copies 
weekly.  This  is  a  gain  of  26,601  copies  over  the 
same  period  the  year  before.  In  New  York  State, 
with  a  total  of  about  190,000  farms,  the  circulation 
report  shows  122,699  subscribers.  The  gain  in  the 
State  was  12,619  over  1926.  In  New  England  9,563 
new  farm  families  came  into  the  circle ;  New  Jersey 
which  has  nearly  a  subscriber  for  every  farm,  in-, 
creased  its  quota  by  2,006  for  good  measure,  and 
Pennsylvania  comes  with  3,906  more  families  around 
The  R.  N.-Y.  table. 

We  estimate  from  the  record  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  read  weekly  by  substantially  one  and  a  quarter 
million  of  people  and  largely  by  the  farm  fireside. 
To  us  they  are  all  friends.  They  are  the  big  factors 
in  making  and  maintaining  the  paper  and  in  shaping 
its  policies  and  its  services.  The  record  that  we  have 
quoted  above  could  be  made  only  through  their 
friendship  and  co-operation.  We  know  they  will  be 
interested  in  it,  and  we  thank  one  and  all  for  their 
contribution  to  it,  and  ask  a  continuance  of  their 
kind  indulgence  for  the  future.  For  ourselves  there 
is  little  new  to  promise.  Our  one  ambition  for 
nearly  a  half  century  has  been  to  serve  only  the 
farm,  publish  only  the  truth,  and  to  champion  the 
just  cause  of  agriculture.  In  these  functions  we 
shall  continue  to  do  our  best. 


Two  Ice  Cream  Companies  Go 

MR.  ARTHUR  W.  MILBOURNE,  president  of  the 
Borden  Company,  announced  during  the  last 
week  of  December  that  the  Borden  Company  would 
take  over  the  J.  M.  Horton  Ice  Cream  Company  on 
January  1.  It  had  been  announced  previously  that 
the  Borden  Company  had  taken  over  the  Reid  Ice 
Cream  Company.  Both  of  these  ice  cream  companies 
have  been  independent  buyers  of  milk.  Their  pro¬ 
ducing  patrons  have  for  six  years  received  an  aver¬ 
age  of  close  to  50  cents  per  100  lbs.  more  than  the 
League-Borden  alliance  paid  pool  patrons.  The  Bor¬ 
den  Company  has  recently,  however,  been  paying  the 
higher  price  direct  to  non-pooling  patrons  at  some 
of  its  plants  and  subsidiary  plants,  but  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  reports  to  indicate  whether  the  Reid  and 
Horton  plants  will  continue  to  pay  the  independent 
prices  direct  to  patrons,  or  whether  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  settle  with  the  patrons  through  the  pool 
at  the  lower  prices.  It  is  expected  that  the  inde¬ 
pendent  prices  will  be  paid  at  least  until  the  supply 
exceeds  the  demand  for  liquid  milk.  The  experience 
is  creating  a  peculiar  situation.  Pool  patrons  fur¬ 
nish  the  bulk  of  the  Borden’s  supply,  but  for  the 
extra  needs  Borden's  goes  right  into  the  same  terri¬ 
tory  and  pay  nearly  50  cents  per  100  lbs.  more  direct 
to  producers. 

The  pool  patrons  have  endured  much,  but  to  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  cheerfully  continue  to  supply  the  bulk 
of  Borden’s  requirements  at  pool  prices,  while  their 
neighbors  receive  more  from  the  same  company  di¬ 
rect,  is  to  assume  to  take  the  production  of  milk  out 
of  the  realm  of  business  and  invest  it  with  the  halo 
of  a  sacrifice. 

The  merger  with  H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons  of  Boston, 
Eastern  States  Dairies  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the 
General  Ice  Cream  Company  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
which  was  under  discussion  last  week,  does  not  seem 
to  have  matured  as  yet,  but  the  negotiations  yet  at¬ 
tract  attention  and  some  publicity. 


Game  Law  Revision 


THE  Grange  in  Niagara  County  has  led  off  well 
on  the  game  law  revision.  Its  form  is  good  for 
local  and  other  Pomona  Granges  to  adopt.  Farmers 
are  offering  contributions  but  no  funds  are  being 
raised.  None  is  needed.  What  is  needed  is  the 
means  of  showing  a  farm  demand  for  the  change  in 
the  law. 

*  *  *  *  * 


Early  in  December  the  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  Po¬ 
mona  Grange,  at  its  meeting  at  Ransomville,  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  a  resolution  for  presentation  at  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  in  which 
it  was  urged  that 

“.  .  .  an  amendment  be  made  to  the  Conservation 

Law  making  it  mandatory  that  before  a  hunter  may 
come  upon  private  lands  bearing  arms  for  the  purpose 
of  hunting,  that  he  be  compelled  to  obtain  permission  in 
writing  from  the  owner  of  said  lands  for  such  hunting; 
and  further,  that  the  inability  of  a  hunter  found  tres¬ 
passing  on  agricultural  lands  to  produce  such  written 
permission  from  said  owner  shall  be  prima  facie  evi¬ 


dence  that  said  hunter  is  on  such  lands  unlawfully,  and 
that  such  fact  shall  vest  the  owner  with  the  right  to 
arrest  such  hunter  and  take  him  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  collect  damages  for  such  trespass.” 

This,  I  think,  is  along  the  lines  of  the  Michigan  game 
law  which  you  mention  in  your  editorial  on  page  1528. 
I  think  there  is  a  real  demand  for  such  a  law  and  if  the 
matter  was  noised  around  a  little  I  am  sure  that  farm¬ 
ers  generally  would  get  behind  it.  At  the  time  the 
above  resolution  was  passed,  it  was  said  that  Niagara 
County  representatives  in  the  Legislature  were  ready  to 
support  it  if  the  farmers  asked  for  it.  I  think  that  a 
law  like  the  above  would  work  no  real  hardship  for  any 
hunter  who  had  just  a  little  of  the  Golden  Rule  spirit 
about  him.  carl  M.  coates. 

***** 

For  one  I  want  the  game  law  revised  along  the  lines 
of  the  Michigan  law  to  make  the  written  consent  of  the 
farmer  necessary  to  the  privilege  of  hunting  or  fishing 
on  his  lands.  j.  e.  Fairchild. 

-I*  *!*  'i*  -f—  *!* 


We  in  this  neighborhood  (Northeastern  Wyoming 
County)  have  been  troubled  greatly  by  unscrupulous 
hunters  and  this  last  season  particularly.  Although  70 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  farms  in  this  locality  were  post¬ 
ed  it  made  little  or  no  difference  in  the  number  of  tres¬ 
passers.  We  certainly  do  need  a  more  stringent  game 
law.  If  the  Michigan  law  is  successful  in  keeping  the 
undesirable  class  of  alleged  sportsmen  off  our  lands,  I 
am  for  a  like  statute  in  this  State.  Do,  by  all  means, 
keep  this  fight  up.  It  is  ridiculous  for  one  to  have  to 
post  one’s  own  land  in  just  such  and  such  a  way  to 
keep  trespassers  off.  You  have  my  support  for  an  hon¬ 
est  clear-cut  game  law  with  no  compromise. 

BENEDICT  BROOKS. 

*  *  *  *  * 


In  your  issue  of  December  17  you  speak  of  farmers’ 
rights  on  his  own  grounds  as  against  hunters  and  other 
trespassers.  I  have  spoken  to  many  of  my  neighbors 
about  this  subject.  They  are  all  in  hearty  accord  with 
your  sentiments  that  more  stringent  laws  are  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  farmer.  You  could  not  do  a 
better  thing  for  farmers  than  to  help  them  fight  out  their 
rights  to  their  own  property.  Success  to  you  ! 


I  feel  the  same  as  Mr.  Kelly  about  the  game  law.  I 
cannot  see  why  the  lawless  hunters  should  run  over  a 
farmer’s  premises  destroying  crops,  breaking  down 
fences,  and  leaving  gates  open  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner.  leon  curtis. 


They  Crowed  Too  Soon 

ON  November  23  I  received  the  enclosed  circular 
from  an  anonymous  elated  contributor  to  the 
Madrid  centralized  school  project : 

School  building  overcrowded.  Had  to  hire  room  out¬ 
side  and  put  in  an  extra  teacher.  Patrons  much  pleased 
with  the  busses.  Please  report  this  to  your  Rural 


The  Madrid  School  Bus  Meets  Winter  Weather 


New-Yorker  for  publication.  Busses  so  overloaded 
that  one  has  to  make  double  trip. 

Madrid,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  progressive  communities  of 
St.  Lawrence  County,  has  adopted  the  centralized  school 
system  and  the  pupils  in  that  vicinity  will  be  brought  to 
school  in  three  modern  busses — equipped  with  heaters, 
hydraulic  shock  absorbers  and  many  other  conveniences 
for  their  comfort  and  safety. 

Time  sometimes  indicates  our  position  as  to  feasi¬ 
bility  of  transportation  of  children  from  country  dis¬ 
tricts.  This  time  it  came  sooner  than  we  expected. 
The  accompanying  snapshot  of  the  Madrid  school 
bus  speaks  louder  than  volumes  of  words.  Note  the 
evidence  of  all  night  in  the  snow  and  mud,  and  this 
all  happened  in  the  first  week  of  December.  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring  mud  will  add  pages  of  this  kind  of 
history.  j.  l.  craig. 

Vice-president  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 


Cash  Value  of  a  Privilege 

IN  1S69  the  value  of  a  seat  in  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  was  $7,500.  In  1914  it  was  $55,000.  In 
1927  the  final  sale  was  for  $310,000.  This  repre¬ 
sents  little  or  no  tangible  property.  It  is  merely  an 
association  of  individuals.  It  is  not  even  incorpo¬ 
rated.  The  value  is  in  the  privilege  of  buying  and 
selling  listed  securities  under  the  rules  of  the  Ex¬ 
change.  The  gain  in  the  value  of  a  membership  in 
1917  is  514  times  the  value  of  1914.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Exchange  is  limited  to  1,100  seats  and 
the  present  total  value  is  $341,000,000.  Of  comrse  the 
price  is  determined  by  its  earning  power.  When  we 
adopt  a  business  system  for  the  selling  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  so  that  we  can  establish  a  fair  basis  for  the 
exchange  of  them  for  the  things  we  buy,  farm  values 
will  also  increase  in  proportion  to  their  earning 
power. 


Federal  Income  Tax 

THERE  were  223  persons  in  the  United  States  in 
1916  whose  income  exceeded  $1,000,000,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Federal  reports  recently  issued.  This  was 
an  increase  of  21  over  1925.  The  number  who  had 
an  income  of  $5,000,000  was  14,  an  increase  of  seven 
in  this  class.  The  total  number  of  persons  who  filed 
report  for  1916  incomes,  up  to  August  31,  1927,  was 
4,075,542,  and  revealed  a  total  net  income  of  $21,- 
565,176,326.  The  total  tax  paid  on  these  personal  in¬ 
comes  was  $727,479,426. 

The  number  of  corporations  reporting  net  income 
was  248,892,  with  the  net  income  of  $9,212,263,650, 
which  paid  a  tax  of  $1,181,005,266.  The  following 
table  shows  the  amount  paid  by  personal  incomes 
in  classes : 

Amount  in  Pet.  of 
Income  Classes  Each  Class  Total 

Under  $1,000  .  $46,145  0.01 

$1,000  to  $2,000  . •.  .  1,707,408  0.23 

$2,000  to  $3,000  .  4,005,334  0.55 

$3,000  to  $5,000  .  7,204,653  0.99 

$5,000  to  $10,000  .  19.690,718  2.71 

$10,000  to  $25,000  .  71,770,124  9.87 

$25,000  to  $50,000  .  111.914,657  15.38 

$50,000  to  $100,000  .  140,001.795  39.24 

$100,000  to  $150,000  .  77.712,601  10.68 

$150,000  to  $300,000  .  103J87.308  34.27 

$300,000  to  $500,000  .  55,043,670  7.57 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000  .  53,349,779  7.33 

$1,000,000  and  over  .  81,245,234  11.17 

Total  . $727,479,420  100.00 


Annual  Values  of  Farm  Products 

THE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the 
following  figures  to  show  the  annual  value  of 
farm  crops  since  1914,  estimate  in  each  case  as  end¬ 
ing  December  1. 


1927. . 

1920 . . . 

.  .  .  $9.075, 38S.OOO 

1926 . . 

....  7,793,480,000 

1919. . . 

.  .  .  13,689,597,000 

1925. . 

....  8,949,321,000 

1918. . . 

.  .  .  12,600,526,000 

1924. . 

-  9,334,251,000 

1917. . . 

1923 . . 

1916. . . 

.  .  .  9,054,000'000 

1922 . . 

-  7,816,020,000 

1915 . . . 

.  .  .  6,907,000,000 

1921. . 

1914. . . 

.  .  .  6,112,000,000 

This  looks  good  on  paper  for  1927,  but  figured  on 
the  present  estimated  purchasing  power  of  the  dol¬ 
lar,  the  1927  estimate  shrinks  to  $5,057,175,600.  In 
other  words,  the  American  farmer  received  in  the 
value  of  the  things  he  bought  in  1914  $1,000,000,000 
more  than  he  got  for  his  1927  output.  The  real  value 
of  a  product  is  what  it  will  exchange  for  in  the 
things  we  buy. 


The  Non-testers’  Protest 

Inclosed  find  a  clipping  from  the  Rome  Sentinal,  being 
a  copy  of  a  recent  editorial  in  American  Agriculturist, 
warning  farmers  to  beware  of  the  Non-testers’  League. 
Whether  through  intent  or  ignorance,  this  is  a  specious 
article,  and  wholly  incorrect  and  misleading.  Starting 
to  print  about  the  proposed  Non-testers’  League,  it 
launches  off  without  any  explanation  into  a  description 
of  a  live  stock  dealers’  association  organized  a  year  or 
more  ago  in  a  small  way  with  a  $10  fee,  and  leaves  its 
readers  to  believe  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Non¬ 
testers’  League  which  is  now  being  organized  wholly 
by  dairy  farmers,  and  which  has  no  connection  what¬ 
ever  with  the  live  stock  dealers’  association  with  which 
the  editorial  attempts  to  identify  it.  Judging  by  local 
conditions  the  facts  are  just  the  opposite  to  the  repre¬ 
sentations  in  the  editorial. 

I  know  that  in  my  own  town  (Annsville),  the  Non¬ 
testers’  League  was  started  by  a  dairyman  who  milks 
cows  and  sells  his  milk  to  a  New  York  milk  dealer. 
And  a  cattle  dealer  in  the  same  town  tried  hard  to  get 
the  dairymen  of  the  town  to  sigm  up  for  the  test,  even 
spreading  the  report  that  certain  dairymen  with  large 
herds,  in  my  neighborhood,  had  signed  for  the  test  when 
they  had  not  even  thought  of  doing  so. 

While  the  quoted  article  attempts  to  carry  water  on 
both  shoulders,  its  bias  is  clear  enough.  It  concludes 
that  its  policy  is  to  tell  the  truth  and  facts  about  the 
whole  situation.  A  published  statement  that  confuses 
local  farm  associations  with  a  single  general  live  stock 
dealers’  association  is  to  say  the  least  not  truth  or  fact. 
It  would  be  just  as  logical  to  identify  the  American 
Agriculturist  with  the  Hoho  Journal ,  and  condemn  its 
editors  for  locking  their  chicken-house  door  against 
tramps.  dairyman. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

***** 

I  would  also  give  $10  to  aid  in  the  repeal  of  the 
tuberculin  test  law.  In  this  town  it  was  almost  un¬ 
known  for  a  cow  to  die  of  tuberculosis,  or  a  human 
either*,  and  now  the  tester  comes  along  and  condemns 
one-third  of  our  cattle.  The  local  paper  says  two-thirds, 
but  I  think  that  is  high.  We  dare  not  buy  more  cat¬ 
tle  for  fear  of  the  next  test  and  I  do  not  know  that  we 
could  find  them  anyway.  Is  there  any  way  that  we  can 
legally  stop  the  testing  now  and  dispose  of  our  products? 
The  Farm  Bureau  says  that  90  per  cent  signed  up,  but 
I  dare  say  90  per  cent  would  sign  against  it  now. 

New  York.  leon  curtis. 

***** 

More  than  99  per  cent  of  the  dairy  farmers  of  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  Y.,  signed  the  following  petition  ; 

To  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets:  We, 
the  undersigned  residents  of  the  town  of  Camden, 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  being  the  only  town  in  this 
vicinity  quarantined  against  bovine  tuberculosis,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  non-tested  towns,  much  to 
our  disadvantage,  making  it  very  difficult  to  procure 
cattle  at  reasonable  px*ices  to  replace  those  taken  in  the 
test,  respectfully  petition  and  ask  that  the  quarantine 
in  said  town  be  raised  and  that  future  testing  be  op¬ 
tional  with  the  farmers.  G.  H.  s. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Snowshoe  Trail 

Away  o’er  the  Avaste  runs  a  snowshoe 
trail 

In  the  bleak,  stern  frozen  land, 

Where  the  Northern  Lights  flare  up  and 
fail, 

At  the  bid  of  a  mystic  hand. 

And  surely  the  woodsman  who  went  that 
way 

Felt  the  urge  of  a  longing  heart, 

As  he  fared  him  forth  at  the  close  of  day, 
Toward  his  loved  ones  far  apart. 

The  tracks  take  the  course  of  the  ice¬ 
bound  stream, 

Between  echoing  forest  walls ; 

Adown  the  dark  valley  where  eagles 
scream, 

And  the  gaunt  wolf  grimly  calls. 

And  whither  away,  round  that  pine-clad 
bend, 

Leads  the  hastening  snowshoe  trail? 
And  what  shall  we  find  when  we  reach 
its  end? 

And  whose  the  glad  voice  that  shall 
hail? 

It  crosses  a  barren  and  wends  its  way 
By  a  dim  path  that  deer  hoofs  made, 
Down  long  aisles  of  hemlock  in  proud 
array, 

Through  a  silently  sleeping  glade. 

Now  it  climbs  the  slope  of  a  wind-swept 
knoll, 

By  a  lonely  lake’s  rocky  shore, 

Then  follows  a  road  through  a  clearing 
small 

And  ends  at  a  welcoming  door. 

The  door  of  a  cabin  where  folks  are  glad 
And  it’s  warm  and  cosy  within ; 

"Where  a  Mother  and  children  welcome 
Dad, 

With  kisses  and  clamorous  din. 

For  Home  we  find  at  the.  end  of  the 
trail — 

A  home  in  the  wilderness  wide — 
Where  pioneers  brave  do  not  quit  or 
quail, 

But,  with  trust  in  their  God,  abide. 

- DE.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER. 

* 

We  have  referred  several  times  to  the 
need  of  system  in  keeping  household 
accounts,  and  developing  a  budget  suit¬ 
able  to  the  family  income.  The  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  has  just  issued 
a  loose-leaf  household  account  book  de¬ 
vised  by  Mrs.  Chase  G.  Woodliouse,  of  the 
economic  division.  Each  of  the  various 
groups  of  expenditures  is  kept  on  a  sepa¬ 
rate  page,  with  concise  directions  as  to 
what  kinds  of  items  should  be  entered 
under  each'  head.  Other  features  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  are  the  forms  for  yearly 
estimates  of  income  and  expenditure,  the 
summary  of  property  owned,  and  the 
pages  for  recording  insurance  and  invest¬ 
ments.  There  are  also  special  forms  for 
the  rural  homemaker  on  which  to  record 
products  furnished  by  the  farm  and  sup¬ 
plies  canned  and  preserved  at  home. 

The  “Record  of  Family  Expenditures” 
is  not  available  for  free  distribution,  but 
may  be  purchased  for  fifty  cents  in  cash 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Do  you  wash  the  baby’s  playthings? 
Any  toys  for  small  children  should  be 
washable,  and  should  be  treated  to  fre¬ 
quent  cleansing  with  soap  and  water. 
Rubber  and  celluloid  will  stand  frequent 
scrubbing,  and  are  thus  suitable  materials 
for  babies’  toys.  We  often  see  a  baby 
sucking  on  one  of  those  abominable 
mouth-distorting  “comforters”  that  looks 
as  though  just  fished  out  of  an  ash 
barrel. 

* 

We  met  recently  with  a  new  use  for 
the  radio.  A  friend  was  visiting  a  family 
where  they  have  a  beautiful  but  badly 
spoiled  baby.  The  baby  has  never  been 
taught  to  go  to  sleep  by  himself;  when 
laid  in  his  crib  some  one  must  remain 
and  talk  to  him,  or  he  cries  and  refuses 
to  sleep.  On  this  occasion  the  baby’s 
mother  wished  to  remain  with  her  guest 
at  the  dinner  table,  so  she  tucked  the 
baby  in  his  crib,  laid  the  head  pieces  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  turned  on  the 
radio.  A  man’s  voice  began,  in  soothing 
tones,  to  tell  about  the  origin  of  Christ¬ 
mas  customs.  The  baby  listened,  gurgled 
happily,  and,  soothed  by  the  feeling  that 
some  one  was  talking  to  him  made  no 
protest  against  going  to  sleep.  That 
seems  to  beat  a  bedtime  story,  and  was 


certainly  a  case  of  a  machine-made  lul¬ 
laby.  But  better  than  any  lullaby  is  the 
practice  of  accustoming  a  baby,  from  the 
first,  to  the  habit  of  going  to  sleep  with¬ 
out  fussing,  as  soon  as  composed  for  a 
nap.  It  is  a  good  habit  for  adults,  too. 


Let  the  Children  Help 

Do  your  children  like  to  help  prepare 
the  meals?  “Mother,  may  I  fix  some¬ 
thing  for  supper?”  is  a  frequent  question 
at  our  house.  Once  when  the  little  girls 
Avere  out  of  school  for  a  feAv  days  we 
“took  turns.”  D.  helped  Thursday,  C. 
helped  Friday,  and  L.  helped  Saturday. 

D.,  being  nine,  Avas  of  course  quite 
capable.  She  made  cornstarch  pudding 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
end  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


911. — Tailored  Lines. 
Designed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  1  % 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
40-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


845.— Ultra-New.  De¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-ia.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  of  36- 
in.  material.  Ten 


cents. 


616. — Decidedly  Chic. 
Designed  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40 

and  42-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  40-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


692.  —  Slenderizing 
Silhouette.  Designed 
in  sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  314  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
Avith  %  yd.  of  27-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


New  Fashion  Catalog  10  cents 


for  her  stunt.  C.,  Avho  is  seven,  with  di¬ 
rections  from  Mother,  made  a  very 
presentable  cake.  L.,  five,  made  jello.  All 
Avere  very  proud  of  their  contributions, 
and  received  much  praise  from  the  other 
members  of  the  household. 

This  arrangement  gave  me  an  idea  and 
when  the  little  girls  clamored  for  a  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  celebration  I  put  it  to  work.  We 
asked  all  the  school  children  to  come  for 
a  jollification  from  four  until  sei’en.  As 
there  Avere  32  of  them  I  asked  the  teacher 
to  come  and  help  me.  Our  little  house 
Avas  quite  crowded,  but  Ave  managed  to 
get  them  all  inside. 

After  playing  numerous  games  I  passed 
around  slips  of  paper  telling  them  they 
should  do  whatever  it  said  on  their  slip. 
Some  read,  “Make  cookies;”  some,  “Crack 
nuts,”  others,  “Pare  apples,”  etc.  Un¬ 
less  you  are  used  to  children,  can  think 
in  the  midst  of  confusion,  and  answer 
six  or  seven  people  at  once,  I  Avould  not 
advise  you  to  try  this,  but  it  did  work. 

Of  course  I  had  things  prepared  be¬ 
fore  hand.  The  cookie  dough  mixed, 
ready  to  roll  out  and  cut,  apples  and 
nuts  ready  with  knives,  hammers  and  nut 
picks  close  at  hand.  Such  busy  groups 
as  these  were  for  a  Avhile,  what  hammer¬ 
ing,  pounding  and  chattering.  Of  course 
the  taffy  pullers  Avere  envied  by  many, 
but  as  part  of  the  taffy  failed  to  behave 
properly  it  smoothed  things  out. 


Of  course  the  supper  tasted  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  if  served  in  the  usual  Avay,  and 
all  took  much  pride  in  explaining  the 
virtues  of  his  or  her  particular  liandi- 
Avork  G.  M.  M. 


Apple  Syrup  Is  Rival  of  Best 
Maple  Spread 

The  Oregon  Agricultural  College  says : 
Apple  syrup  is  a  product  of  Oregon  ap¬ 
ples  resembling  corn  or  maple  syrup  in 
appearance  but  greatly  superior  to  them 
in  flavor  and  palatability.  It  is  made  by 
neutralizing  the  acid  in  fresh  cider  Avith 
calcium  carbonate  (obtained  at  any  drug 
store)  at  the  rate  of  five  ounces  to  14 
gallons  of  cider  and  then  boiling,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  department  of  horticultural 
products  at  the  State  college. 

Action  of  the  calcium  earbohate  causes 
a  precipitate  which  is  alloAved  to  settle 
for  six  or  eight  hours  before  the  liquid  is 
poured  into  kettles.  A  teaspoonful  of 
calcium  carbonate  again  is  added  and  the 
juice  is  boiled  doAvn  to  a  seventh  of  its 
original  volume,  Avlien  it  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  maple  syrup.  The  suspended 
matter  settles  Avhile  the  syrup  cools.  The 
product  can  be  poured  into  either  glass 
jars  or  tin  cans.  Before  sealing  the 
syrup  is  sterilized  by  boiling  for  12 
minutes. 


An  Inexpensive  Gift  for  the 
Housewife 

One  gift  which  always  proves  useful  is 
the  kitchen  holder,  and  when  that  holder 
is  the  queen  of  its  kind  it  is  sure  to  be 
appreciated.  The  most  pliable,  durable 
and  easily  laundered  holder  is  that  cro¬ 
cheted  from  carpet  warp.  It  is  nicer  to 
make  these  holders  in  sets  of  tAvo  and 
they  are  pretty  made  of  the  natural  col¬ 
ored  Avarp  with  au  edge  and  loop  of 
color  or  of  the  black  warp  with  red  trim¬ 
ming.  I  prefer  a  bone  hook  for  the  work. 
Using  plain  double  crochet,  form  a  strip 
the  desired  width  of  the  holder  and  tAvice 
as  long.  Then  fold  this  together,  making 
the  holder  double  and  Avith  single  cro¬ 
chet  of  a  fast-color  cotton  catch  the  edges 
together  all  the  Avay  around  and  form  a 
loop  for  hanging  at  one  corner.  The  ones 
I  possess  were  a  gift  to  me  and  I  know 
of  no  gift  I  have  derived  more  satisfac¬ 
tion  from.  M.  E.  D. 


Whole  Wheat  Bread 

This  calls  for  3  lbs.  potatoes,  2  lbs. 
bran,  tAvo  cups  brown  sugar,  tAvo  table¬ 
spoons  shortening,  tAvo  yeast  cakes,  8^4 
lbs.  flour  (AA'liite).  This  makes  17  loaA-es 
of  bread  1  lb.  each  at  a  cost  of  74  cents. 
This  bread  Avill  keep  fresh  for  several 
days,  Avill  not  crumb  when  cut,  good  for 
children’s  lunches,  proclaimed  by  family 
and  friends  as  excellent. 

Proceed  as  folloAvs :  Peel  potatoes  until 
you  have  3  lbs.  Boil  until  done ;  mash, 
add  three  quarts  of  scalding  water  to 
potatoes,  add  bran  (from  the  same  bran 
that  I  give  my  stock),  then  the  sugar, 
broAvn  or  Avhite,  (brown  preferred),  salt, 
lard  or  other  shortening.  Stir  well.  Al- 
Ioav  to  cool.  When  the  temperature  is 
about  blood  heat  or  Avhat  you  would  call 
warm,  break  up  yeast  cakes  and  stir  them 
in  the  scalded  bran.  AIIoav  to  rest  five 
or  ten  minutes,  then  put  in  bread  mixer 
with  flour.  Stir  until  it  is  stiff  enough. 
The  flour  not  always  being  the  same  it 
might  take  a  little  more  or  legs  than  the 
8x/>  lbs.  AIIoav  to  rise  over  night,  knead, 
put  in  pans,  alloAV  to  rise  twice  in  bulk. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  an  hour  or 
a  feAV  minutes  less.  This  recipe  Avill  make 
fine  Avhite  bread  if  you  leave  out  the  bran, 
add  more  Avhite  flour  and  use  one-half  less 
sugar.  JOHN  H.  NORTHRUP  SR. 


Ranges 


$401! 
is  ■  VUp 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves. 
Ranges,  Furnaces.  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel 
ranges  and  combination  gas  and 
coal ranges.  Mahogany  porcelain 
enamel  heating  stoves. 
Cashoreasy  terms.  24-hr. 
shipments.  80-day  free 
trial.  360-day  test.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  650,000 
customers.  Write  today 
for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


A  Kala.rfYa.zocb 

Direct  to  You” 


GOHBAULT’S 


PTAUSTICn 
I  BALSAM  1 

2Z  For  48  years  the  reliable  lin- 
“  iment  and  counter-irritant.  ~ 

|5&  The  Lawrence-  ■-= 
Williams  Co.,  - 

Cleveland,  . - 

“  Ohio.  " 


To  break  a  cold  harmlessly  and  in  a 
harry  try  a  Bayer  Aspirin  tablet.  And 
for  headache.  The  action  of  Aspirin  is 
very  efficient,  too,  in  cases  of  neuralgia, 
neuritis,  even  rheumatism  and  lumba- 
-go  !  And  there’s  no  after  effect ;  doctors 
give  Aspirin  to  children — often  infants. 
Whenever  there’s  pain,  think  of  As¬ 
pirin.  The  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  has 
Bayer  on  the  box  and  on  every  tablet. 
All  druggists,  with  proven  directions! 

Physicians  prescribe  Bayer  Aspirin; 
it  does  NOT  affect  the  heart 


Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Mouoaceticacidester  of  Salieylicaeid 


Young  Children 

Rickets  or  soft  bones  are  evidences 
of  lime  -  deficiency.  The  child  needs 
emulsified  cod-liver  oil  to  help  Nature 
develop  a  strong  bone-structure. 

SCOn'S  EMULSION 

should  be  made  a  part  of  the  daily 
diet  of  most  children.  It  abounds  in 
the  essential  rickets  -  preventing  and 
growth- promoting  vitamin. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  27-43 


LUTCH  holds 
False  Teeth 

tight  in  the  mouth 

KLUTCII  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  the 
plate  so  snug  it  can’t  rock,  drop  or  be  “played 
with.”  You  can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did 
with  your  own  teeth.  Don’t  endure  loose  plates 
another  day.  Klutch  will  end  your  troubles. 
50c  at  druggists.  If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it, 
have  him  order  it  for  you.  If  he  Avill  not,  don’t 
zvaste  money  on  substitutes  but  Avrite  us.  We 
Avill  mail  you  a  box.  Send  us60c  when  satisfied. 
HART  &  CO.,  Box  2218-E,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry 
yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family  farm, 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell,  but  offers 
a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right  location. 
Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Valley  folder  and 
get  our  farm  paper,  “The  Earth,”  free  for  C  months. 
O.  Ij.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange, Chicago. 


LADIES  ^'tocTkincs1  SI  Pair 

Sizes  8^  to  lo!*.  Black,  Gnu  Metal,  Atmosphere,  Beige, 
Grey,  Sandust.  Good  openings  for  agents. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD,  MASS. 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 
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How  to  Make  Rugs 

I  expect  the  first  rug  was  a  bear  or 
wolf  skin,  put  down  on  the  floor  of  a 
cave,  in  front  of  a  fire  for  a  cave  baby 
to  play  on.  Or  maybe  it  was  rushes  from 
the  river  Nile,  to  make  a  soft  couch  for 
a  desert  baby.  But  whichever  it  was, 
women  have  gone  on  making  rugs  ever 
since,  of  whatever  materials  came  to  their 
hands. 

Our  Dutch  grandmothers  sprinkled  fine 
sand  on  their  parlor  floor,  and  drew 
strange  figures  on  them  with  their  brooms, 
according  to  Washington  Irving,  and 
walked  upon  them  only  when  very  neces¬ 
sary.  The  pioneer  women  made  their 
rugs  of  straw,  husks,  wool  and  rags. 
Bags  seem  to  have  held  first  place,  prob¬ 
ably  because  they  were  obtained  without 
money  and  without  price.  The  drawn-in 
or  hooked  rugs  made  of  yarn  and  some¬ 
times  of  soft  rags  are  considered  the 
finest.  Materials  and  patterns  for  these 
and  cross-stitch  rugs  can  be  found  at  any 
store  that  keeps  a  supply  of  things  for 
fancy  work. 

But  good  old-fashioned  rag  rugs,  made 
around  the  Winter  fire,  may  be  good  and 
pretty  and  suitable.  Here  are  a  few  that 
are  most  common.  A  chenille  rug  is  one 
of  the  best  of  these.  Out  soft  woolen  or 
silk  rags  one-half  inch  wide  on  the  bias. 
With  a  needle  and  stout  double  thread, 
run  them  through  the  middle  lengthwise. 
Draw  up  on  the  thread.  A  strip  a  yard 
long  will  make  two  or  three  inches. 
When  you  have  enough  of  this  strung, 
take  it  to  the  weaver  of  rag  carpets  and 
have  it  woven  like  any  x-ags  and  you 
will  have  a  fine  velvety  rug.  If  you  have 
chosen  your  colors  carefully,  and  use  soft 
silk  and  wool  rags,  your  rug  will  be  soft 
and  handsome  and  almost  indestructible. 

You  may  need  to  color  some  of  the 
rags.  Here  is  one  color  scheme.  Make 
the  ends  6  in.  deep  of  soft  brown ;  then 
one  row  of  orange,  two  of  very  dark  red, 
two  of  lighter  red  and  four  of  rose  color, 
two  of  light  red,  two  of  dark  red,  and  one 
of  orange.  Make  the  center  of  hit  or 
miss  with  every  other  rag  of  bi’own  like 
the  ends.  You  may  leave  out  the  oi'ange 
if  you  like,  but  it  gives  it  an  oriental 
touch.  A  small  rug  may  be  27  in.  by  30 
in.,  but  a  better  size  is  36  in.  by  54  in. 

Most  of  us  like  the  common  woven  rag 
rug,  for  hard  wear,  and  if  you  will  take  a 
little  thought  about  making,  it  will  be 
very  desirable.  Here  is  one  I  saw  lately. 
The  center  was  of  an  old  taupe  colored 
outing  blanket.  Then  came  a  shaded 
green  stripe,  and  6-in.  ends  of  golden 
brown.  A  2-in.  strip  of  the  same  golden 
brown  was  sewn  between  each  two  of  the 
taupe  center  rags,  giving  an  iirregular 
flecked  appearance  to  the  center.  It  was 
well  woven  and  pretty  enough  to  put 
anywhere. 

A  bride  I  know  had  one  given  her  that 
she  used  in  her  guest  room.  It  was  all 
pink  and  white.  It  had  white  ends  6  in. 
deep,  then  a  6-in.  border  of  deep  pink. 
The  center  was  first  a  white  rag  then 
a  pink  one  sewn  alternately  of  about 
equal  lengths,  making  a  clouded  fabric. 
It  was  two  yards  long  and  handsome 
enough  for  any  pink  and  white  guest 
room.  Allow  about  l1/^  lbs.  for  a  yai-d. 
[Our  weaver  calls  for  2  lbs.  to  the  yard. 
—Eds.] 

Another  very  satisfactory  rag  rug  is 
the  bi’aided  one.  Cut.  sti'ips  from  cloth 
3  in.  wide,  if  it  is  heavy  cloth,  and  four 
if  of  medium  weight.  Sew  together. 
Turn  the  edges  toward  each  other.  Turn 
the  raw  edge  under  and  baste.  Braid 
three  strands  of  deep  rose  red  for  the 
center.  Make  it  8  to  12  in.  in  diametei’, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  rug.  Braid 
enough  of  light  gray  two  threads  and  one 
of  pink  to  go  six  times  around,  then 
three  times  around  of  deep  red  then  five 
times  around  of  dark  gray.  Sew  the 
braids  together  with  strong  thread  on  the 
wrong  side  beginning  in  the  middle  and 
fitting  each  braid  carefully,  fulling  it  a 
little  to  make  lie  smooth.  When  done, 
dampen  and  press  with  a  heavy  hot  iron. 
You  may  make  any  colors  and  any  pat¬ 
terns  of  course,  and  size. 

If  you  wish  to  crochet  a  rug  you  may 
scallop  it  on  the  ends  as  you  would 
crochet  a  scallop  in  edging,  and  you  may 
crochet  a  flower  or  leaf  in  the  middle  of 
your  nig  of  some  bright  color  after  the 
same  pattern  you  would  use  in  making 
lace,  only  the  crochet  should  all  be  very 
close  and  firm. 

You  may  knit  diamonds  and  crosses 
and  almost  any  pattern  in  a  knit  rug. 
One  woman  uses  yarn  from  old  stock¬ 
ing  legs,  sweaters  and  scarfs,  dyed  to  a 
proper  color  for  this  purpose. 

Here  is  one  more  homemade  rug,  that 
made  a  pretty  bedroom  rug.  I  cut  the 
worn  center  from  a  light  gray  all-wool 
coarse  blanket.  I  laid  the  two  ends  to¬ 
gether,  turned  in  the  edges  and  stitched 
both  sides  on  the  machine  flat.  The 
ends  I  raveled  to  the  depth  of  3  in.  It 
made  a  good  fringe.  In  the  middle  I 
stenciled  a  group  of  Autumn  leaves,  and 
a  row  of  the  leaves  across  each  end,  In 
shades  of  red  and  brown,  with  lights  of 
green  and  yellow.  I  used  oil  paints, 
thinned  until  like  thin  cream,  with  tur¬ 
pentine.  The  result  was  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory.  MAltY  S.  HITCHCOCK. 


Curing  Straw  Flowers 

When  curing  straw  flowers  for  Winter 
use,  I  found  they  drooped  their  heads 
when  put  in  a  vase  to  dry.  To  avoid 
this  I  tied  them  in  small  bunches  and 
hung  from  a  rafter  which  keeps  the  stems 
straight.  M.  R.  P. 


Fruit  Candies 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  farm  wives 
make  their  own  holiday  candy,  and  how 
many  utilize  their  store  of  canned  fruit 
for  this  purpose?  If  you  have  never  tried 
it  I  am  sure  you  will  find  the  task  both 
interesting  and  absorbing  as  well  as  de¬ 
licious  in  results. 

I  usually  can  my  fruit  with  my  Christ¬ 
mas  candy  in  mind.  Thei'e  must  be  at 
least  six  extra  quarts  of  cherries,  two  or 
three  of  pears  and  the  same  of  peaches. 
If  quinces  are  available  they  make  a  de¬ 
lightful  confection,  and  lend  rich  color 
to  the  candy  box. 

As  soon  as  the  Thanksgiving  rush  is 
over  I  begin.  Cherries  are  usually  good 
to  start  on.  I  carefully  drain  off  the 
juice  from  a  can  of  cherries ;  to  each 
cup  of  juice  I  add  two  cups  of  sugai*.  I 
boil  this  to  make  a  thick  syrup.  The 
cherries  are  then  carefully  returned  to 
the  syrup  and  allowed  to  stand  in  it  un¬ 
til  the  next  day,  when  they  are  again 
drained,  the  syx-up  reheated,  allowing  it  to 
boil  down  a  little,  as  the  cherries  absorb 
some  of  the  sugar.  They  are  now  put 
back  into  the  syrup  and  allowed  to  stand 
in  it  another  day.  After  the  third  day 
the  syrup  is  cooked  down  to  the  taffy 
stage,  or  until  it  will  harden  when 
dropped  into  cold  water.  I  then  set  the 
syrup  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  and  place 
it  on  the  stove  where  it  will  keep  warm 
without  cooking.  The  cherries  are  put 
into  this  warm  syrup  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  several  hours,  after  which  they 
are  gently  skimmed  out,  placed  on  a 
platter  and  allowed  to  dry  very  slowly 
until  they  are  no  longer  sticky.  Other 
fruits  are  candied  in  much  the  same  way. 
If  the  pears  ai*e  soft  I  often  just  cook 
the  syrup  down  hard  the  first  day,  let 
the  slices  of  pears  soak  in  it  several 
hours,  and  then  remove  for  drying.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  candy  enough 
pears  to  satisfy  my  family  and  friends. 
A  box  of  this  fruit  sent  to  a  city  friend 
or  relative  for  Christmas  is  indeed  a 
treat,  and  if  you  are  doubtful  of  its  value, 
price  some  in  any  confectionei’y  store. 
Used  as  a  gaimish  for  jello  and  salads, 
also  it  adds  not  only  to  the  flavor  but  to 
the  appearance.  The  candied  cherries 
make  a  delicious  addition  to  a  cake.  If 
frosted  with  white  frosting,  and  some 
chei-ries  scattered  about  at  random,  it 
looks  fit  for  a  king. 

What  delights  the  children  most  is  to 
have  me  recook  the  left-over  syrup  until 
it  will  ci’ack,  when  a  little  is  di'opped 
into  cold  water.  Pour  out  onto  a  butter¬ 
ed  platter,  let  cool  slightly,  and  then  pull 
as  ordinary  taffy.  I  have  never  had 
much  success  with  the  cherry  syrup,  but 
pear  and  pineapple  work  beautifully  and 
are  delicious.  WTapped  in  waxed  paper 
and  used  to  fill  out  the  corners  in  your 
box  of  candied  fruit  this  taffy  is  useful 
and  adds  a  variety  of  flavor  new  to  many. 

Apple  paste  is  another  confection  that 
usually  finds  a  place  among  my  candies, 
and  it  is  so  simple  to  make  and  has  so 
many  possibilities.  I  usually  use  Gi-een- 
ing  apples  and  start  out  just  as  I  would 
to  make  apple  sauce,  omitting  the  sugar 
and  using  very  little  watei’.  After  cook¬ 
ing  the  apples  thoroughly,  being  very 
cai'eful  not  to  scorch  them,  I  remove  them 
from  the  fire  and  force  them  through  a 
strainer  or  siege.  For  evei’y  cup  of 
strained  pulp  I  use  about  three-fourths 
of  a  cup  of  sugar.  The  mixture  is  again 
returned  to  the  fire,  boiled  down  until  it 
is  as  thick  as  possible,  being  extremely 
careful  not  to  allow  it  to  scorch.  Then 
spread  it  out  on  a  large  platter  or  large 
enameled  dripping  pan  and  dry  on  top  of 
the  oven,  over  a  radiator  or  wherever 
convenient.  I  sometimes  dry  it  in  the 
oven,  although  this  is  strongly  advised 
against  by  many. 

If  you  want  variety  a  little  vegetable 
coloring  may  be  added  before  placing  the 
paste  in  the  pans.  Sometimes  I  color 
one  pan  red,  and  one  green  and  leave  the 
rest  natural  which  will  be  a  rich  amber 
when  done.  I  di*y  the  paste  until  all  the 
liquid  has  disappeared,  a  film  has  ap¬ 
peared  over  the  top,  and  it  is  no  longer 
sticky.  When  the  top  has  become  glazed 
over  the  whole  mass  may  be  turned  over 
by  the  use  of  a  spatula  or  cake  turner. 
In  this  way  the  paste  will  dry  more  thor¬ 
oughly  and  in  less  time. 

When  this  stage  is  reached  the  fun 
really  begins;  for,  with  a  little  imagina¬ 
tion  almost  any  thing  can  be  made  from 
apple  paste.  It  can  be  cut  into  all  kinds 
of  shapes,  as  stars,  flowers,  crescents, 
etc.  A  piece  can  be  rolled  to  resemble  an 
apple  or  a  peai-,  and  with  a  stick  of  cin¬ 
namon  for  a  stem  and  a  clove  for  the 
blossom  end  will  look  quite  natural.  With 
a  piece  of  nut  for  the  seed,  green  paste 
can  be  made  into  charming  plums.  Teddy 
bears,  cats,  horses,  little  boys  and  girls, 
birds  and  any  variety  of  things  can  be 
formed  from  it.  Other  fruit  pastes  can 
be  made,  but  I  have  always  had  the  best 
success  with  the  apple. 

One  year  I  carefully  pared  some  of  the 
Seekel  pears,  leaving  them  whole  and  with 
the  stems  on.  These  I  canned  and  used 
for  candied  pears.  Of  coui’se  they  took 
longer  to  di*y  but  were  very  satisfactory. 

Try  some  candied  fruit,  fruit  taffy  and 
fruit  paste  when  you  have  time,  fruit  and 
want  “something  different,”  and  I  am 
sure  next  season  one  of  your  questions 
of  “What  to  give  for  Christmas”  will  be 
answered.  g.  m.  h. 


Take  Nature’s  Tonic-Sleep 

Better  rest  the  basis  of  better  health  in 


which  your  bedspring  plays 
an  important  part 


You  cannot  keep  right  if  you  do  not  sleep 
right.  Nature  has  ordained  that  one-third 
of  your  life  be  spent  in  sleep;  and  now 
science  confirms  this. 

Working  in  a  specially  equipped  labora¬ 
tory  at  a  well-known  Eastern  University, 
scientists  delving  into  the  mysteries  of 
sleep,  have  developed  some  interesting 
facts. 

First,  that  the  average  normal  man  or 
woman  requires  eight  hours  of  sleep.  Sec¬ 
ond,  that  the  first  three  hours  of  this  sleep 
show  the  greatest  amount  of  input  or 
bodily  recuperation,  and  third,  that  the 
bedspring  upon  which  you  sleep  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  quality  of  sleep  that 
you  get. 

Comparative  tests  over  a  period  of  time 
show  that  the  hammock-like  spring,  or  one 
that  di’ops  deeply  in  the  middle,  because  of 
the  heavy  weight  of  the  body  at  the  hips, 
robs  you  of  your  rightful  rest.  A  bedspring 
too  soft  and  one  too  hard  are  also  shown  to 
be  faulty  because  neither  is  conducive  to 
the  best  quality  of  sleep,  or  body  support. 

By  the  same  tests  the  Foster  Ideal  bed¬ 


spring  is  observed  to  give  greater  rest  value 
and  comfort,  and  this  is  due  first  to  its  120 
finely  air-tempered  spiral  springs  and  its 
link  chain  tied  interlocked  top  surface. 
Both  of  which  combine  to  give  the  spine 
perfect  support  and  allow  for  greater 
nerve  relaxation. 

Of  course  there  are  a  great  many  bed- 
springs  on  the  market  that  somewhat  re¬ 
semble  the  Foster  Ideal  Spring,  and  some 
furniture  dealers  do  not  sell  the  Ideal.  The 
better-class  dealers  do  and  any  responsible 
dealer  can  readily  get  you  a  genuine  Foster 
Ideal  if  you  will  insist  upon  having  it.  The 
Foster  Ideal  trade-mark  on  the  side  rail  of 
the  Ideal  is  put  there  foryour  identification, 
and  if  you  want  the  maximum  of  spine 
support,  nei-ve  rest  and  sleep  comfort  it  will 
pay  you  to  look  for  this  trade-mark  and 
see  it.  _ 

FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

Utica,  N.  Y. — Since  1869 
Western  Factory,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Producers  of  Foster  Ideal  Springs,  Foster  Metal 
Beds,  Foster  Glide-Over  Day  Beds,  Foster  Toe  Trip 
Cribs  and  Foster  Upholstery  Springs  and  Spring 
Constructions. 


rAAf  DIRECT  TO 
L/UAL  CONSUMERS 

We  are  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  greatest  high 
grade  coal  flelds  in  the  world.  Part  of  our  orchard 
properties  are  underlaid  with  this  coal. 

By  using  our  orchard  help  in  the  mine  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months,  we  can  make  you  a  price  of  iM.tiO  per  ton. 

To  introduce  our  coal  to  new  customer*,  send  us 
$ 4  5.00  and  we  will  at  once  ship  you  a  60  ton  car. 

SIIHNY-MOKT  ORCHARDS,  Inc. 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving:  Materials  .  .  .  Cane  .  .  .  Cane  Web 
Rush  .  .  .  Fibre  Rush  .  .  .  Splints  .  .  .  Reed  .  .  .  Simple 
Instructions  for  Caning  and  Kush  Seating:  sent  for  30 
cents.  Price  List  Free.  H.  H.  PERKINS,  258 
Shelton  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Just  $1.00!  The  balance  In  easy 

monthly  payments.  You  Ret  the 
famous  Studebaker  21  Jewel  Watch 
direct  from  factory  at  a  savins  o I 
30*  to  601. 

Your  choice  of  80  new  Art  Beauty 
cases  and  dials.  Latest  designs  in 
white  gold,  yellow  gold  and  green 
— _gold  effects.  8  adjustments  in- 
llvWN  eluding  heat,  cold, leoehronism  and 
five  positions.  Insured  for  a  lifetime. 
Ladles*  Bracelet  Watches,  Men's  Strap  Watches, 
Diamonds  and  Jewelry,  too.  All  sold  on  easy 
monthly  payments.  Your  credit  Is  good)  Write 
today  for  free  book  of  Advance  Watch  Styles  or 
Jewelry  Catalog. 

Watch  Chain  c!»h.: 

This  special  offer  will  be  sent  to'everyone  who  writes  at  once. 
Uon  t  delay  !  Get  this  special  chain  offer  today— while  it  lasts. 

STUDEBAKER  WATCH  COMPANY 

Directed  bn  the  Studebaker  Family— knaum  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  of  fair  dealing . 

Dept.  E-969  South  Bend,  Indiana 

Canadian  Address :  Windsor ,  Ont, 


BARRELS  of  CHINA FT%cl00Ru\ 

Send  $5.50  for  100  assorted  dishes,  or  $9.00  for  decorated. 
Contains  not  less  than  12  cups,  saucers,  all  sizes  plates, 
oatmeals,  sauce  dishes,  platter,  sugar,  creamer,  etc. 
Factory  imperfections.  If  freight  is  over  $1.00  we  pay 
difference.  Shipped  from  our  warehouses,  Boston  or 
New  York.  UNITED  CHINA,  INC., Dept. J, Boston, Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


QUR  new  illustrated  booklet 
tells  all  about  our  convenient 
“Banking  by  Mail”  method — Send 
for  your  copy  today. 


Assets  over 
$33,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


Join  this  army 
of  thrifty,  prosper¬ 
ous  people— Bank 
with  us  by  mail. 


"  ■  Mail  this  slip  today 
J  National  Savings  Bank 
I  70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

•  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
I  booklet  "1  he  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 

■  World.” 

I 

■  Name . 

I 

I  Address . . . 

I 

■  City .  R  N- Y 
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Farmers’  Week 
presents  opportunities 


EVERY  month  and  every  business  has  its  conven- 
'  tions.  The  most  outstanding  and  unusual  of  these 
is  the  one  conducted  by  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges 
in  New  York  Central  territory  during  February  under 
the  name  of  Farmers’  Week. 

Embodying  all  the  features  of  the  ordinary  conven¬ 
tion,  it  is  also  a  seminar — it  presents  a  post  graduate 
course  to  those  engaged  in  agriculture.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  men  in  the  field  to  exchange  ideas 
with  the  agricultural  scientists.  By  personal  contact, 
the  theoretical  meets  the  practical  and  the  business 
of  agriculture  is  benefited. 


Better  soil,  better  crops,  better  cattle,  better  farmers, 
and  better  citizens!  Fascinating  subjects  worthy  of 
discussion,  as  well  as  profitable. 


Progressive  farmers  throughout  the  New  York  Central 
^territory  ascribe  much  of  their  success  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  inspiration  which  they  receive 
from  their  State  Agricultural  Colleges  through 
these  Farmers’  Weeks. 


Newark  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany— Michigan  Central— Big  Four— Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 


Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


DRY  MILK 


FOR  THE  CALVES.  ETC.  Cows’ 

sweet  skimmed  milk.  (You  add  water). 
Made  of  milk  from  T.  B.  tested  herds; 
Market  your  fluid  milk  and  feed  this. 

W.  A.  RANDEL 

R.  7  Seymour,  Conn. 


Miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimi 

TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is  ;  150  pages  ;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  §1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 


rncr  rmi  no  tells  you  how  you  can  save 
rKtXUHIHLUu  money  on  Farm  Trucks, 
Wagons  and  Trailers,  also  Wheels 
• — steel  or  wood 
t —  to  fit  any 
running  gear. 

Or  Trailer. 

Send  for  it 

today.  _ 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  ElmSt.,Qulncy,lll. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

iiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimm 


WANTED  TO  BUY  gd.^07ieo£K 

bags.  We  pay  the  freight.  We  pay  spot  cash. 

« WASCO  BAG  CO.  -  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 


Giant  Grip  Mfg  Co. 

OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN. 


THE  CALK  IN  THE  YELLOW  BOX  , 


Qiant  Qrip 

Shoes  and  Calks 

Increase  Horse -Power 


WINTER  holds  no  fear  for  you  if 
your  horses  are  shod  sharp—if 
they  have  on  Giant  Grip  shoes 
and  calks.  Safe  footing  and  sure 
tractive  power  increase  their  capac¬ 
ity  for  work.  Calks  can  be  changed 
easily  without  removing  the  shoes. 
Calks  are  interchangeable  in  all  Giant 
Grip  shoes.  Your  horses  can  al  ways  be 
shod  sharp.  Giant  Grip  calks  stay  in 
— wear  sharp  and  wear  longest.  They 
are  your  sure  protection  on  icy  hills, 
and  your  guarantee  that  your  horses 
will  not  be  working  under  strain. 

Your  blacksmith  has  Giant  Grip 
shoes  and  calks.  Have  him  put 
on  a  set  now  when  sure  footing  is 
needed  most. 


Winter  Dairy  Work 

January  finds  all  our  cows  in  Winter 
quarters  and  we  dairymen  as  tlieir 
caretakers  settled  down  to  a  much 
more  regular  routine  of  feeding,  care 
and  milking  than  it  is  practical  for 
most  of  us  to  maintain  in  the  Spring 
and  Summer.  That  is  one  reason  why 
Fall  freshening  cows  are  more  profit¬ 
able— we  give  them  better  care  and 
feed  during  the  Winter.  Statistics 
show  that  cows  freshening  in  October 
are  more  profitable  than  any  other 
month  in  the  year.  My  own  records 
show  September  cows  give  greatest  re¬ 
turns  to  me,  with  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber  next.  Plans  to  breed  the  heifers  in 
December  or  January  will  start  any 
dairyman  on  a  Winter  dairy. 

January  1  is  an  excellent  time  to 
start  weighing  each  cow's  milk  twice 
a  day  and  jotting  it  down  on  daily  rec¬ 
ord  sheets.  Nothing  will  add  more  in¬ 
terest  to  milking  cows  nor  more  money 
in  the  milk  check  than  this  one  prac¬ 
tice.  I  would  not  try  to  run  a  dairy 
without  weighing  and  recording  each 
cow's  milk  whenever  she  is  milked.  I 
know  that  most  of  my  ability  to  keep 
my  own  farms  from  the  sheriff  comes 
indirectly  from  that  one  practice.  Let 
the  tester  figure  the  cost  and  produc¬ 
tion  and  butterfat,  but  anyone  will 
learn  enough  about  feeding,  and  the 
varying  capacities  of  cows  and  tlieir 
milking  peculiarities,  to  repay  hand¬ 
somely  for  keeping  records  every  day 
in  the  month.  R.  c.  frazee. 


[JJSingle  Tube 
J  System 


An  YOU  still 
Milking  by  Hand? 

IT  seems  only  yesterday  that  dairy¬ 
men  were  still  dreaming  of  the  time 
when  hand  milking  would  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  They  hoped,  yet  they 
scarcely  believed,  that  machine  milk¬ 
ing  would  become  practical. 

Today,  count  the  number  of  milking 
machines  in  your  community.  From 
coast  to  coast,  scores  of  thousands  of 
farmers  have  now  eliminated  forever 
the  drudgery  and  slavery  of  hand  milk- 
ing.The  twice-a-day,seven-day-a-week 
grind  at  the  milk  pail  is  gone.  Many 
millions  of  hours,  each  year,  have  been 
given  to  these  farmers — for  other  pro¬ 
ductive  work,  for  leisure,  for  pleasure. 

Are  you  still  milking  by  hand  7  Then,  by  all 
means,  get  acquainted  now  with  the  Burrell 
Milker.  Find  out  for  yourself  how  it  will  milk 
your  herd  so  much  easier,  quicker,  better  and 
more  safely  than  by  hand  milking.  And  re¬ 
member,  with  the  Burrell  Milker,  hand  strip¬ 
ping  is  also  eliminated — It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean. 
And  that’s  why  you’ll  finally  come  to  a  Burrell. 


D.  H.  BURRELL  &.  CO.  INC. 
20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Suffolk  Sheep 

Will  you  describe  briefly  the  Suffolk 
breed  of  sheep?  In  what  way  do  they 
differ  from  the  Hampshire?  Is  there  a 
Suffolk  Association?  b.  j.  d. 

Verona,  N.  Y. 

The  Llampshire  and  Suffolk  breeds 
are  of  the  same  general  class,  both 
bearing  blood  of  the  Southdown.  Hamp- 
shires  are  a  little  larger  and  produce 
lambs  which  mature  early  and  fatten 
easily.  Suffolks  often  have  twins  or 
triplets.  Both  breeds  are  good  grazers 
and  mutton  producers,  but  neither  is 
a  heavy  shearer  of  wool.  The  Suffolks 
are  not  plentiful  in  this  country,  but 
we  believe  there  is  an  American  Suf¬ 
folk  Flock  Registry  Association  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Pennsylvania  Farm 
Products  Show 

This  will  be  held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
.Tan.  17-20.  There  will  be  150  speakers, 
from  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  South 
Carolina,  in  addition  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  30 
State  farm  organizations  are  holding  their 
annual  meetings  at  that  time. 

What  farmers  and  others  who  attend 
these  meetings  will  hear  discussed  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  following  list  of  subjects: 

Dairy. — Securing  maximum  milk  pro¬ 
duction  at  a  minimum  cost ;  use  and  abuse 
of  protein  in  the  rations  of  dairy  cattle; 
economic  aspects  of  T.  B.  testing ;  prac¬ 
tical  plan  of  ridding  the  _  herd  of  con¬ 
tagious  abortion  ;  should  minerals  be  add¬ 
ed  to  dairy  rations?  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  through  the  sire;  essentials  of  good 
foundation  females  for  the  new  breeder. 

Sale  and  Manufacture  of  Dairy  Prod¬ 
ucts. — Keeping  milk  within  legal  limits ; 
a  general  survey  of  Pennsylvania’s  bo¬ 
vine  tuberculosis  eradication  work ;  the 
production  of  raw  milk  for  sale  direct  to 
the  consumer ;  medical  examination  for 
milk  handlers ;  sanitary  requirements  in 
the  production  and  manufacture  of  ice 
cream ;  how  to  replace  raw  milk  with 
pasteurized  milk ;  a  service  organization 
for  dairymen ;  the  milk  control  program 
of  New  York  State;  milk  plant  design 
and  equipment. 

Swine. — Ton  litter  results  for  1027 ; 
European  methods  in  pork  production. 

Sheep. — Sheep  husbandry  in  England 
and  Scotland ;  hothouse  lamb  production. 

Horticulture. — Economic-  management 
of  a  large  apple  orchard ;  developments  in 
Oriental  fruit  moth  control ;  Delaware’s 
position  in  the  apple  industry ;  results 
obtained  from  the  use  of  different  oils  in 
the  control  of  European  red  mite  and 
other  insects. 

Other  subjects  treated  will  be:  Vege¬ 
table  growing,  insect  control,  potatoes, 
poultry,  bees,  market  developments. 


You  Need  Hus  Book 

Every  cow  owner  needs  it — 
whether  he  is  now  milking 
by  hand  or  machine.  It’s  not 
a  mere  catalog,  but  a  32-page 
profusely  illustrated  book 
which  is  a  guide  in  both  se¬ 
lecting  and  using  a  milking 
machine—  backedby  67  years’ 
experiment  and  experience. 

You  owe  this  book  to  your¬ 
self.  It’s  free.  Send  foritnow. 


STOP  REPAIRING 

BUY  A 

Gleckner 
“Thousan” 
Harness 

and  save  time  and 
repairs.  12  models 
Fully  guaranteed 
The  “Gleckner” 
Dealer  will  tit  it  to 
your  team.  Time 
payments  if  desired 
Write  for  Booklet 
describing  12  wear- 
resisting  improve¬ 
ments. 

W.  W.  Gleckner  &  Sons  Co.,  Canton,  Pa. 

N.  B.  "Ajax"  Double  Harness  $54.95  and  up 


SIGN 

of  the  Gleckner  Dealer 


REDUCE  PUFFED  ANKLES 


Absorbine  reduces  strained,  puffy 
ankles,  lymphangitis,  poll  evil,  fistula, 
boils,  swellings.  Stops  lameness  and 
allays  pain.  Heals  sores,  cuts,  bruises, 
boot  chafes.  Does  not  blister  or  re¬ 
move  hair.  Horse  can  be  worked  while 
treated.  At  druggists,  or  $2.60  post¬ 
paid.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions.  Horse  book  6-S  free. 

Grateful  user  writes:  “Have  tried  every¬ 
thing.  After  3  applications  of  Absorbine, 
found  swelling  gone.  Thank  you  for  the 
wonderful  results  obtained.  “I  will  recom¬ 
mend  Absorbine  to  my  neighbors”. 


Bone 
ISpayi 


••  5?\ 


No  matter  how  old  the  case,  or  how 
lame  the  horse,  it  will  pay  you  to  try 

Fleming’s  Spavin  and  Ringbone 
Paste  ($2  a  bottle  postpaid 

Guaranteed — your  money  back  if  It  doesn’t 
make  the  horsegosound.One  applicationusually 
enough.  For  Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Sidebone. 

Fleming’s  Spavin  Liquid  $2  a  bottle 

For  Bog  Spavin,  Splint,  Curb,  Soft  Enlarge¬ 
ments,  etc. 

Book  oq  “Homo  Treatment  Livestock  Diseases” 
Free.  Our  veterinarians  prescribe  Free  for  all  cases 
whether  Fleming:  Remedies  are  indicated  or  not.  Write 
for  Book  and  FREE  advice. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  V°°dS,.nlgfi.StA°CcS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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Death  of  Frederick  L. 
Houghton 

Frederick  L.  Houghton,  for  33  years 
the  secretary  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America,  died  December 
19,  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.  He  was  G8 
years  old.  Although  Mr.  Houghton  l^d 
not  seemed  in  the  best  of  health  late¬ 
ly,  he  had  shown  no  signs  of  any  seri¬ 
ous  trouble.  He  had  not  been  absent 
from  work  on  account  of  illness  for  as 
much  as  a  day  in  25  years. 

His  father,  Charles  B.  Houghton, 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  breeders  of 
purebred  Holstein  cattle  in  America 
and  established  a  herd  of  imported 
Holsteins  in  Putney,  Vt.,  in  1866,  the 
second  herd  of  the  kind  ever  brought 
together  in  this  country. 

The  prominence  of  both  father  and 
son  in  the  breeding  of  the  Holstein 
and  the  fact  that  in  1887  the  younger 
Mr.  Houghton  had  re-established  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Register  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  publication  of  its  kind  naturally 
led  to  the  election  of  Frederick  Hough¬ 
ton  in  1894  as  secretary  of  the  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesian  Association.  When  he 
became  secretary  of  the  association  it 
had  422  members  and  at  his  death  it  is 
an  organization  of  28,000  members 
scattered  all  over  the  United  States. 


Rabies  Vaccination 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  the  article,  “Dog  Vaccination  in 
Vermont,”  on  page  1299.  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  rabies  inoculation  very  closely  and 
was  responsible  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
bill  in  the  New  York  Assembly  which 
would  have  made  inoculation  for  rabies 
compulsory  in  New  York  State.  Both 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  of  Great  Britain,  have  warned 
against  the  antriabic  inoculation  because 
of  its  tendency  to  spread  the  disease.  If 
what  the  Deputy  Agricultural  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Vermont  says  is  true,  that  there 
were  22  positive  cases  of  rabies  found  in 
the  State  before  the  enactment  of  their 
compulsory  vaccination  law,  and  only  six 
cases  since  the  law  became  effective,  it  is 
strong  evidence  that  what  was  suspected 
in  New  Jersey  is  also  true  in  Vermont — 
that  in  order  to  secure  legislation  rabies 
was  being  planted  by  unscrupulous  per¬ 
sons.  CHARLES  P.  STOUT. 

New  York. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Continued  from  Page  7G) 

.$3.35  to  $3.50.  Ungraded,  $2  to  $2.50 
std.  bu.  box.  Maine  Wolf  River,  A2x/2- 
in.  up,  $3  to  $3.50.  A2%-in.  Spies,  $4 

to  $5 ;  poorer,  $3.50  bbl. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  cut  off,  85c  to 
$1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Cal.  crates,  few  sales, 
$3.75. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
light.  Danish  native,  35  to  50c  _std.  bu. 
box.  New  York  sacked  locally,  75  to  85c 
cwt.  Native  Savoys,  $2  to  $2.50  bbl. 

‘  Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native  cut  off,  washed  ord, 
50  to  85c ;  best,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 
New  York  cut  off,  dirty,  few  sales,  75c 
100  lbs.  Cal.,  bclis,  few  best,  $3.75  crate. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Native  washed  and 
trimmed,  18  bclis,  Pascal,  $4  to^  $5.10 ; 
few  fancy,  higher,  box.  New  York,  in 
the  rough,  best,  $2.25 ;  few  higher ;  2-3 
crate  Cal.,  crates,  $5.50  to  $6. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  light,  demand 
good.  Best  Cape  Cod,  $10  to  $12  %  bbl. 
crate ;  poorer  lower. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  hothouse,  50  to  GO  cukes, 
$10  to  $15 ;  few  $18  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor,  market  weak.  Native  hothouse,  18 
lids,  ord.,  50c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box ; 
Ariz.  Iceberg,  4  to  5  doz,  $2.75  to  $3.50 ; 
some  Calif,  holdovers,  low  as  50c  crate. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  market 
firm.  100  lbs.,  sacks,  Yellow  U.  S.  No. 
1  Conn.  Valley,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  few 
natives,  ord.,  85c  to  $1.10 ;  few  $1.25  std. 
bu.  box;  N.  Y.  State,  $2.50  to  $2.G5 
100  lbs. 

Parsnips. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  limited  to  best.  Native  cut  off, 
washed,  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
limited.  Me.,  N.  B„  Gr.  Mts.,  $1.90  to 
$2  100  lbs. 

t  Squash. — Supplies  liberal,  demand  firm. 
Native  Blue  Hubbard,  mostly  $G0  ton ; 
$1.50  to  $2.50  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  limited.  Market  dull.  Native 
hothouse,  best,  20  to  30c;  few  32c;  Ohio 
hothouse,  $2.50  to  $2.75  10  lb.  bskt. ; 
Fla.,  0  bskt.,  green,  $1.25  to  $2.25  crate. 


Ruta,  $1.35  to  $1.40  100  lbs. 


$18  to  $20  ton. 


43  to  47c;  seconds,  41^  to  42,y2c  lb. 


graded,  30  to  35c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  ex¬ 
tras,  fresh,  28  to  28y2c ;  firsts,  fresh, 
26y2  to  27%c;  extras,  held,  28  to  29c; 
firsts,  held,  26 y2  to  27 y2c  lb. 

Wool. — Market  very  firm.  Receipts  o 
domestic  for  week  ending  Dec.  31,  1,929, 
900  lbs.  Grease  Basis — Ohio  fine,  comb- 
in"-.  47  to  48c ;  clothing,  3G  to  37c ;  % 
blood,  combing,  47  to  48c ;  clothing,  39 
to  40c ;  %  blood,  combing,  48c ;  clothing, 
41  to  42c;  %  blood,  combing,  48c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  41  to  42c;  low  3/4  blood,  combing, 
41  to  42c.  Scoured  Basis — Ohio  fine, 
combing,  $1.12  to  $1.17 ;  clothing,  95  to 
98c ;  y2  blood,  combing,  98c  to  $1.03 ; 
clothing,  87  to  91c ;  %  blood,  combing, 
86  to  91c;  clothing,  78  to  81c;  *4  blood, 
combing,  80  to  83c;  clothing.  70  to  74c; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  70  to  75c ;  Terr, 
mostly,  combing,  $1.10;  few  $1.15;  cloth¬ 
ing,  98  to  $1.03;  y2  blood,  combing,  $1.02 
to  $1.05 ;  clothing,  92  to  95c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  93  to  95c;  clothing,  83  to  86c; 
Vt  bloody  combing,  84  to  87c;  clothing, 
73  to  75c ;  low  %  blood,  combing,  73 
to  78c. 


NEW 

Ttbn&ucaTi  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

New  models,  vastly  improved. 

Unexcelled  for  close  skimming, 
easy  turning  and  convenience. 

Quick  cleaning  Bowl,  Sanitary 
Marvel.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream 
perfectly. 7  sizes,  8501  bs.  tol-cow  size. 

Prompt  shipment  from  point  near 
you.  Prices  same  everywhere. 

Freight  Prepaid  —  Factory  $-9.30 
Prices.  Monthly  payments  low  as  A 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Tells  about  money  saving  offer;  low  prices; 
free  servicing;  New  models.  Write  today. 

American  Separator  Co* 

Box  28-J  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Box  28-J  1929  W.43dSt.,Chicago,IH. 


after 

30%dayl 

trial 


cLll> 

DAIRY  COWS 


You  will  be  repaid  for  the  slight  cost  and 
effort  many  times  a  year  in  more  milk. 
Clipped  cows  are  more  comfortable. 
Clean  and  free  from  lice  and  accumu- 
1  ated  dirt.  They  feel  better  and  produce 
more.  Clean,  contented  cows  are  health- 
ier  and  give  more  milk.  Milk  is  cleaner 
and  better  flavored.  The  successful  dairymen 
are  CLIPPING  because  it  increases  milk 
profits. 

Write  for  the  booklet  telling  about 
MORE  PROFITS  from  Clipped 
Cows.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 
Dept,41 7*  5656Roo$eveItRd.,  Chicago 


1 

JERSEYS 

- 1 

Jersey  Bull  Calf 

Born  Nov.  29th,  1927 

SIRE — Fontaine’s  Osford  Owl  234225,  all  of  whose  female 
ancestors  back  4  generations,  average  better  than 
000  lbs.  butter  fat. 

DAM— St.  Avold’s  Jewel  387900  with  a  record  at  3  years 
3  months  of  13,130  lbs.  milk,  712  lbs.  butter. 

This  calf  cannot  be  equaled  as  a  future  herd  sire  for 
the  price  we  have  on  him. 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


JERSB 

Bulls,  cows,  heifers,  calves  that  carry  the  blood  of  our 
Medal  of  Merit  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  cows.  Eighty 
head  to  select  from.  The  results  of.  thirty  years  of 
careful  breeding.  They  inherit  production,  size  and 
type.  Ileal  dairy  cows,  not  toys.  Accredited  Herd. 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Scotland  Road  WINCHESTER,  N.  H. 


Registered  jersey  bull  calf,  *35.00— Nicely 
marked.  Owl  Interest  Strain.  Four 'months  old. 
DUROC  JERSEY  RED  PIGS— big  type,  8  weeks  old,  *8. 
MAPLE  ORCHARD  FARMS  WESTON,  VERMONT 


FERRETS 


Will  ship  c.o.d. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


FprrpleforklIliI1£ra,:s>hunt;- 
i  01  l  Giving  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Males,  *5.00;  Females, 
*5.50;  Pair,  *10;  Yearling  Fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers. 
*6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio. 


K<I<<RDCTC  Either  color  or  sex. 
kr  ^  "Hilt  I  w  Singles,  pairs  or  doz- 
C  Booklet,  10  cent,, 

c*  n,  lihM  HjK  a  CO*  Greenwich,  Ohio 


BEAUTIFUL? ™Gw  elss  h  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

bring  your  cows  next  summer.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon.  N.  I. 

Large  beautiful  pedigreed  spayed  female— Nice¬ 
ly  marked,  10  mos.,  ,20.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  He. 


[  |  SWINE 

300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

Big  Type  Berkshires 

All  ages.  Special  prices  on  Boars.  Grand  Champion 
Breeding.  RICHARD  E.  WAI8,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

Registered  Berkshires 

of  the  Real  Type  Strain  Boars,  ready  for  service,  bred 
gilts  and  pigs  for  sale  at 

THE  FARM  OF  THE  TALL  PINES,  Elmwood,  N.  H. 

Dure  BRED  REG.  BERKSHIRE —  Gilts  bred  and 
opeJ1  a*  reasonable  prices.  Nice  size  and  type. 
Oil  AS.  A.  SLATER,  It.  D.  3,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.  Forge|Hill  Farm 

Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

H-  »'•  A  H.  B.  HA  KPENDIN  G  y»JSfdSf  M 

REgKSH'.RE  PIGS.  Service  Boars.  Airedale  Puppies. 
u  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  SIIADYSIDE  FA  UM,  Madison,  New  York 

PUBLIC  AUCTION  SALE 

PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINA  nOG8 
JANUARY  25,  1928 

Sows  and  Gilts  and  a  few  Service  Boars. 

AT  DOE  If  UN,  PENN  A. 

REGISTERED  Cholera  Immune  Service  Boars. 

I  ITID  Bred  Sows.  50  select  sow  and 

boar  pigs  now  ready. 

LONG  ACRES  FARM  •  .  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE es:' 

*  .  >1.  Pattlngton  «fc  Son  -  Merrllleld,  N.  Y. 

Dl  IROf*  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts,  best  champion 
ZT  ^  blood.  Big  type  service  boars.  Buy 

now.  CHARLES  J.  STUCKEY,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 

dlCSfPl*  Wflfto«  Bred  Sows,  Fall  Pigs. 
im  i  ,  WWIUICS  National  Champion 

Blood  Lines.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Kenneth  Square,  Pa 

Chester  Whites  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts, Spring 

WIICaiBI  mines  pigs.  National  Cham,  bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  bull: IJL A iN I)  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa 

QHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Big  type,  regis- 
tered.  Pigs,  *12.75  each.  Unrelated  pairs,  $25.00. 
Quick  growers  from  Big  Litters.  R.  HILL.  Senee3  Falls.  N.  7. 

Pure  Bred  Poland-China  Boars 

Serviceable,  150  to  250  lbs.,  $35.00  to  S45.00  C.  O.  D. 
Fall  pigs.  Bred  Gilts.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Chesirold, Delaware 

QUALITY  PIGSIa°l1 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  8*4.00  each; 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  S4.25  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

FOR  Pirc  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE  I  lVJk3  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 

6  to  8  weeks  old  S4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D* 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 

PIGS— PIGS-PIGS 

1  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Crossed,  Two  months  old,  $4.00  each  4  few 
selected  Chester  Whites,  Sows  and  unrelated  Boars 
two  months  old,  $G. 00  each.  Ship  any  number  C  O  d' 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
office.  If  O.  K.  pay  your  expressman,  if  not,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  Prompt  shipments 

A  SQUARE  DEAL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinoton,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 

|  DOGS 

For  Sale— EXTRA  FINE  PURE  BRED 

ENGLISHBLOODHOUNDPUPS 

Eligible  to  registration.  Best  of  all  dogs  for  watchdogs 
trailers,  hunters,  pets  or  companions.  Cheap  for  Quick 
sale.  Address 

E.  N.  McBETH  &  SON 
Hammersville  Brown  Co.,  Ohio 

Actual  Imported  Police  Pups 

pups  of  woild  s  finest  breeding  and  quality,  instead  of 
throwing  it  away  on  cheap  pups,  $50  up.  SCHNAUZ- 
ER  S,  the  latest  style  m  dogs— Bitches,  $1  OO  up.  Pup¬ 
pies,  $25  up.  GLENROAD  FARM.  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 

Imported  Highland  Collie 

T‘b  o’  Lauderdale— the  great  Scotch  Working  Sheep 
Bog.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  world’s  wisest  sheep 
dogs,  hind,  loyal,  splendid  watch  dogs  and  handsome  3 
months  old  puppies  sired  by  Scottish,  field  trial  winner 
Male  and  Female,  $25  to  S40.  JOHN  M.  BRUCE,  Hopewell  N.  J. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Sire  International  Champion.  Shuniah  Rex  Recurrence. 
Well  marked.  Highly  bred  collies.  Reasonably  priced 

E,  E.  H ADDING  ALBION,  N.  Y. 

mi  I  IC  DITDC  from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 
1/ULLlEi  rUllJ  stock,  2  to  fi  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 

haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

L.B.  WALTER,  Eureka  Kennels,  Box  85811,  West  Chester,  Pena. 

BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— the  intelligent  kind.  Male 
u  $10.  Spayed  females,  $12.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me! 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
r  Ulna.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  IROS.,  Grove  City,  I  t, 

ERMAN  POLICE'PUPPIES — Best  Breeding  Imported 
?H’e*  Wonderful, fine,  large  and  healthy.  Make  best 
watchdog  and  companion.  Prices  reasonable,  s  l  6  and 
up.  Write  ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Ronks,  Fa. 

Brown  CD  1  MICI  1  year  old.  House  broke,  clever, 
Mule  All  AlllLL  good  hunter.  First,  *25.  Brown 
female,  10  mos.,  a  dasdy  dog,  $16.  OSCAR  RILEY,  Franklin.  VI. 

HOUND  PIIP^  2M, mos.,  S3.  Black  and  Tans,  Blue- 
nuunif  ruro  ticks.  M.DAWSON.Tuckerton.N.J. 

Great  Dane  Pun«  Fnr  Sain  Ei&htmo,,ti>s.  Registered 

uieoi  UdllG  rufjh  TUI  Odie  MICHAEL  L0UGHMAN,  Butler, N.J. 

1  o  JNew  Y  ork  State  Dairymen:— 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  gen¬ 
eral  sentiment  of  dairymen  on  the  com¬ 
pulsory  tuberculosis  test  or  non-test,  we 
ask  that  each  county  have  a  representa¬ 
tive  communicate  with  The  Non-testers’ 
League  of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  and  if 
found  advisable  later  on  to  meet  at  some 
designated  locality  to  discuss  what  action 
should  be  taken  to  protect  the  interests 
of  dairy  farmers. 

Address  all  communications  to  George 
E.  Dunham,  President,  or  Godfrey  Teu- 
seher,  Vice-president,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  or 
Samuel  Emhoff,  Secretary,  Marcy,  N.  Y., 
or  Fred  M.  Jones,  Advisory  Member-, 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 

A  DAIRY  CATTLE  I 


BUY 

WISCONSIN 
DAIRY  COWS 

Direct  from  our  Tested  County. 
Carload  of  choice  young  heavy 
producing  HOLSTEINS,  also  car 
choice  GUERNSEYS.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

Ogdensburg,  Wis. 


Milk  Should  Test  4  Percent 

lUillrinrp  fihnvthn.mo  »  _ _ 


28 


*  ^  wjuriis,  our  roreratners7 

to  the  MILKING 
• ^.^HNAIx,  81,00.  Trial  subscription,  0 


Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

°.n1  ^ndred.and  fifty  head  of  highest 
teStf?.  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
°m*  A  *  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

Z  &  M!NTZ,  Newton,  N.  J.,  Sussex  County 


M 


ILKING  SHORTHORNS — Choice  individuals,  special 
prices.  3  heifers.  1  bull.  E.  LAPLER,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

guernseys  7  I 


OFFER  ACCREDITED 
HERD  GUERNSEYS! 

30  years  constructive  breeding. 
Excellent  A.  R.  records  and  backing. 
Herd  Sire  by  Langwater  Africander. 

LEWIS  A.  TOAN 

;  PERRY  Wyoming  Co.  NEW  YORK ' 

JiMVVVVMUWVUWWUUUVMVV^ 

ARGAIN  BULLS  produt 
CLASS  LEADERS 

BROOKMEAD'S  WHITE  FACE  sired 
ALICE  LEMAN  OF  THE  RANCHO 

lk,  13,625.8 — Fat  618.7.  Farmer’s  Class  Ai 

White  Face  was  sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 


FOR  SALE 

At  Farmer’s  Price 

Nice  Young  Cow-Dropped  January  tth,  1925. 

CHEDCO  DEBORAH 

URE:  Cramond  Horatius  81664.  Double  Grandson  Imp. 

King  of  the  May.  * 

JAM:  Forestdale  Deanie  Girl,  7737.80  lbs.  Milk.  457.61 
lbs.  Butter  Fat  Class  G. 

3.  E,  COTTING.7Q  ^eralSt.^Bogton,  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

W  A  flfTfir  FapmofO  and  _  .  <  r. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

I  "h Aino  null  AoIttoc*  nnA  _ _ _| _  1,  .  _ 


NEW  YORK 


;OR  HIGH GRADE  GUERNSEY  HEIFER  CALVES— Write 

EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Family  Milk  Goats 


i  HARTZELL  BROS.,  Sebring,  Ohio 

SHETLAND  PONIES 


imiiimmimimmmimiiiiHmmimmi 


By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 


FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

llllllllllllllllllllt||ltlt|||!||||||||||||||||||||| 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


January  14,  1928 


Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher 
—the  ideal  carbohydrate  feed 

Just  the  feed  for  combining  with 
Quaker  (16%),  or  Quaker  Big  Q 
(20%),  or  Quaker  Bos9  (24%),  or 
any  high  protein  concentrate. 
Sugared  Schumacher  is  a  choice 
feed  for  young  or  dry  stock;  and  a 
splendid  fattening  ration  for  steers, 
lambs  and  swine. 

Made  by 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of  live  stock 
and  poultry  feeds  —  look  for  the  striped  sacks 


If  you  want  to  know  how  really 
profitable  a  ready-mixed  grain  ration 
can  be,  just  make  a  fair  test  of 
Quaker  Boss.  This  is  a  highly  effi¬ 
cient  24%  protein  ration,  scientif¬ 
ically  mixed  from  fresh,  select 
ingredients  to  give  you  in  ready, 
economical  form  the  things  your 
cows  require  to  do  their  very  best. 
An  ideal  supplement  for  your  own 
roughage,  rich  in  the  minerals  nec¬ 
essary  for  steady  production,  and 
it’s  all  feed — every  ounce  of  it. 
Put  away  your  scoop  shovel;  see 
the  Quaker  Dealer  near  you  and 
learn  how  easily  you  can  put  your 
herd  on  a  real  money-making  basis. 


Here’s  the  Feed 
That  Builds 
Milk  Profits! 


Quaker 


'VPROTEINV' 

DAIRY  RATION 


7heQu&karOals@mpa*y 


CXST«K»llTOIIS 


CHICAGO 


si 


Contains  molasses  in 
dried  form — and  just 
the  rightminerals.  Send 
for  your  free  copy  of 
The  Dairy  Herd. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Cattle  Feeding  Industry 

[Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  headquarters  for 
cattle  feeding  in  the  Bast.  The  follow¬ 
ing  statement  is  made  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Bureau  of  Markets,  in^  co-op¬ 
eration  with  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  :] 

Reports  from  all  Western  States  in¬ 
dicate  a  material  decrease  in  cattle 
feeding.  Summarizing  the  present  sit¬ 
uation,  indications  are  for  a  material 
decrease  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi ;  a  considerable  de¬ 
crease  in  those  States  between  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Missouri  rivers ;  possibly 
a  small  increase  in  the  States  west  of 
the  Missouri ;  some  decrease  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States  and  Texas,  and 
a  material  decrease  in  the  States  west 
of  the  Continental  Divide. 

The  shipment  of  stocker  and  feeder 
cattle  from  the  four  markets,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  St.  Paul, 
were  over  25  per  cent  less  than  last 
year ;  the  proportion  of  heavy  feeders 
900  lbs.  up  was  smaller  than  either  last 
year  or  1925,  while  the  proportion  of 
light  steers  under  700  lbs.  and  calves 
was  larger,  shipments  of  heavy  feed¬ 
ers  were  only  60  per  cent  as  large  as 
last  year :  this  condition  indicates  that 
the  supply  of  heavy  finished  steers 
next  Spring  may  be  even  less  than  it 
was  last  year. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  make  a 
comparison  of  conditions  existing  in 
Lancaster  County  and  the  eastern  feed¬ 
ing  district  with  those  just  mentioned : 
First,  instead  of  showing  a  shortage 
of  animals  on  feed  this  year,  both  the 
county  and  district  will  show  a  ma¬ 
terial  increase,  approximately  15  to  20 
per  cent  over  1926,  also  an  increase  in 
weight  of  approximately  the  same, 
with  a  decidedly  noticeable  improve¬ 
ment  in  quality.  If  the  feeders  in  this 
district  had  to  depend  on  the  western 
markets  for  their  supply,  conditions 
would  no  doubt  be  different,  and  the 
quality  of  the  animals  on  feed  much 
inferior,  due  to  the  absorption  of  de¬ 
sirable  animals  before  shipments  would 
arrive  at  this  market,  but  fortunately, 
due  to  location,  Canada  saw  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  took  advantage  of  it  and 
started  a  steady  stream  of  good  quality 
stocker  and  feeder  shipments  here, 
with  the  result  that  our  feeders  found 
it  easy  to  procure  exceptionally  good 
animals,  both  light  and  heavy-weights. 
Shipments  from  Canadian  points  to 
this  district  show  approximately  1,000 
cars  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  this 
year,  compared  with  350  cars  last  year 
and  265  in  1925,  and  with  this  there 
lias  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
feeders  in  this  section  toward  weighty 
animals  and  indications  are  that  cattle 
on  feed  are  15  to  20  per  cent  heavier 
than  last  year.  As  to  quality  Lan¬ 
caster  and  surrounding  counties  never 
have  had  any  to  equal  them.  Hereto¬ 
fore  this  market  was  a  dumping 
ground  for  the  throwouts  from  all  the 
other  markets,  often  the  yards  were 
congested  with  light  and  medium- 
weight  animals  that  graded  below  me¬ 
dium,  that  were  unsalable  elsewhere 
and  having  no  other  market  outlet 
from  here,  it  was  a  case  of  dispose  of 
them  at  any  price,  and  eventually  an 
owner  was  found,  for  it  was  a  case 
of  take  these  or  nothing. 

This  shortage  of  stocker  and  feeder 
cattle  on  the  western  markets  will 
prove  a  valuable  thing  for  our  feeders, 
as  it  is  going  to  show  them  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  feeding  better  quality  cattle, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the 
ones  who  formerly  were  satisfied  to  buy 
and  feed  any  old  thing  that  would 
produce  fertilizer,  will  want  to  harbor 
such  animals  after  feeding  the  class  he 
was  obilged  to  buy  this  year.  There 
has  been  some  complaint  regarding  the 
high  prices  this  year  for  feeding  stock, 
a  good  many  persons  look  at  it  as  a 
gamble  and  predict  that  the  market 
will  go  bad  about  the  time  our  animals 
are  finished,  but  there  is  nothing  at 
present  to  warrant  this  feeling.  It  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  bring  an  animal 
above  good  quality  according  to  the 
Chicago  market  standard  and  that  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  packer.  When  cattle  are 
sold  on  the  Chicago  market  they  have 
had  a  long  haul,  been  on  the  cars  for 
a  day  or  more,  consequently,  have  lost 
the  shrink,  while  our  local  cattle  are 
usually  trucked  in  from  the  farm  to 
the  stockyards  and  after  the  sale  are 
loaded  and  shipped  to  the  eastern  pack¬ 
ing  establishment  with  the  result  that 
the  dressing  out  weight  is  from  3  to  4 
per  cent  less  than  a  load  of  the  same 


quality  bought  on  the  Chicago  market. 
Therefore  a  load  grading  practically 
the  same  from  our  feed  lots  will  be 
sli#rply  discriminated  against  by  most 
buyers. 

Another  reason  Sor  dissatisfaction  to 
the  feeding  industry  in  this  section  is 
that  instead  of  marketing  our  local 
cattle  through  the  stockyards,  our  feed¬ 
ers  stay  at  home  and  wait  for  packer 
representatives  or  local  commission 
firms  to  come  and  buy  their  stock  on 
the  farm.  These  high  salaried  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  industry  are  riding 
around  the  country  in  high  powered 
cars  and  stopping  at  the  very  best 
hotels.  Is  it  plausible  to  think  that 
they  are  paying  as  much  for  the  cattle 
as  they  should  and  no  doubt  would  if 
the  feeder  took  advantage  of  the  local 
market  and  sold  them  through  a  com¬ 
mission  firm  on  a  commission  basis.  In 
1926  there  were  approximately  125,000 
head  on  feed  in  this  district  and  only 
31,500  animals  were  trucked  and  driven 
into  the  stockyards,  and  only  a  small 
percentage  of  these  were  sold  as  the 
property  of  the  feeders,  as  they  were 
purchased  on  farms  and  resold  by  deal¬ 
ers.  One  representative  of  the  east¬ 
ern  packing  industry  bought  on  farms 
and  shipped  direct  more  than  1,000  car¬ 
loads  of  cattle,  and  of  these  few  graded 
below  medium.  If  our  fat  cattle  were 
handled  through  the  local  market,  cat¬ 
tle  feeding  would  be  much  more  profit¬ 
able  because  of  the  fact  that  if  the 
packers  knew  they  could  secure  what 
they  desired  on  the  open  market  they 
would  buy  that  way,  and  as  there  is  a 
demand  for  local  fed  cattle  there  would 
be  no  lack  of  bidders.  As  to  the  de¬ 
mand,  it  requires  more  than  1,000,000 
head  of  cattle  annually  to  supply  the 
eastern  kosher  trade,  and  our  entire 
eastern  feeding  district  comprising  16 
counties  in  Pennsylvania,  and  two 
counties  in  Maryland  only  finish  ap¬ 
proximately  125,000  head.  The  Jewish 
law  will  not  allow  the  consumption  of 
western  dressed  beef,  due  to  the  length 
of  time  required  to  get  it  to  the  east¬ 
ern  markets,  so  practically  all  the  beef 
used  for  this  purpose  is  shipped  there 
on  the  hoof,  with  the  result  that  there 
is  a  constant  scouting  on  the  part  of 
the  packers,  not  only  in  this  section  but 
throughout  the  Southern  States, 


Baby  Beef 

[Turner  Wright,  of  the  South  Dakota 
Station,  makes  the  following  statement 
about  this  matter,  which  will  interest 
many  readers:] 

Feeding  calves  for  baby  beef  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  common  practice  on  many  South 
Dakota  farms.  This  method  of  produc¬ 
ing  beef  calls  for  careful  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement. 

Equal  parts  of  shelled  corn  and  oats 
will  make  a  good  grain  mixture  to  use  in 
getting  the  calf  started  on  feed.  The 
amount  of  feed  at  the  start  will  depend 
somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  calf.  A  good 
rule  is  to  give  the  calf  not  more  than 
lb.  of  the  grain  mixture  a  day  for  each 
100  lbs.  it  weighs  for  the  first  four  or  five 
days.  This  should  be  increased  gradually 
until  at  the  end  of  about  the  third  week 
the  amount  fed  will  be  about  lbs.  a 
day  for  each  100  lbs.  the  calf  weighs,  and 
from  then  on  until  the  calf  is  getting  all 
it  will  eat.  If  the  calf  has  not  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  eating  Alfalfa  or  Sweet 
clover  hay  very  small  amounts  of  these 
feeds  should  be  used  at  first. 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  feeds. 
Corn,  barley,  wild  hay  and  corn  fodder 
are  fattening  and  energy  supplying  feeds, 
and  are  classed  as  carbohydrate  feeds. 
Oats,  wheat  bran,  linseed  oilmeal,  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  and  clover  hay  are  growth  pro¬ 
ducing  and  are  classed  as  protein  feeds. 

The  calf  needs  protein  materials  to 
make  growth,  but  one  should  be  careful 
in  supplying  these  not  to  use  feeds  which 
are  too  bulky.  If  the  calf  has  to  eat  a 
large  amount  of  oats  to  get  the  growth 
material  it  needs  then  it  will  not  be  able 
to  eat  enough  corn  or  barley  to  put  ou  the 
fat  or  finish  desired. 

Calves  fed  at  the  South  Dakota  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  which  received  one-tenth 
oats  in  their  ration  did  not  make  as  rapid 
gains  or  develop  as  much  “finish”  as 
calves  which  got  corn  and  linseed  oil- 
meal  without  the  oats.  It  will  be  a  good 
practice  gradually  to  take  the  oats  out  of 
the  ration  after  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  and  use  a  small  amount  of  linseed 
oilmeal  instead. 
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Will  Save  You  a  Lot  of  Money 

Whether  you  have  an  old  building  to  be  remodeled  or  a  new  one  to 

build  or  equip,  Jamesway  can  help  you  and  save  you  money.  Jamesway  is  helping  hundreds 
of  farmers  every  year  save  money  on  their  building,  remodeling,  ventilating  and  equipping 
problems. 

Tell  us  what  you  are  interested  in — whether  building,  remodeling,  ventilating  or  equipping 
a  cow  barn,  horse  barn,  hog  or  poultry  house  and  we  will  send  you  literature  fully  explaining 
Jamesway  Service — we  will  tell  you  how  we  help  you  plan  your  building  to  make  it  better, 
more  convenient  and  yet  cost  you  less. 

Our  many  years*  experience  in  planning  and  designing  farm  buildings  enables 
us  to  save  you  money  on  materials  and  construction — show  you  how  every  door 
and  window  and  general  arrangement  should  be  to  make  buildings  convenient. 

Build  the  James  way  and  you  have  no  after  regrets. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog 

which  tells  you  all  about  this  Jamesway  service — How  we  help 
you  plan  and  design  your  buildings — also  describes  Jamesway  labor-saving, 

money-making  equipment — Stalls, Stanchions,Drink- 
ing  Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  Cow  Barn — 

Troughs,  Waterers,  etc.,  for  Hog  Houses — Feeders, 

Nests,  Waterers,  Incubators,  Brooders  for  Poultry  Houses. 

This  book  is  free.  Send  for  it  today — it’s  worth  a  good  many 
dollars  to  the  man  who  is  going  to  build  or  remodel. 

James  Mfg.  Co. 

Ft.  Atkinson, Wis.-Elmira,N.Y« 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Mall  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  6421 

Please  send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book. 

I  am  interested  in  □  Building  □  Remodeling 

□  Equipping  □  Ventilating  a  □  Cow  Bara 

□  Horse  Bam  Q  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 


Name . 

Post  Office . 


.State. 
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A  Fordson  equipped  with  a  Pickering  Governor  delivers  MORE  power, 
STEADY  power,  CHEAPER  power — and  destructive  engine  racing  is  entirely 
eliminated. 

For  the  Pickering  Fordson  Governor  automatically  controls  the  motor — it 
responds  instantly  to  the  slightest  load  change. 

As  a  result  Fordson  owners  report  “Paid  for  my  Pickering  in  60  days  with 
the  fuel  it  saved.”  “Now  I  have  plenty  of  power  for  all  jobs.”  “Quick,  snappy 
pickup.”  “No  more  engine  racing.”  “Now  we  saw  1000  feet  snore  lumber  n 
day  with  considerably  less  wear  on  the  tractor.” 


Easily  Installed 


The  Pickering  Fordson  Governor  can  be  installed  in  SO  minutes.  No  expert 
mechanical  shill  required.  No  interference  with  the  motor  or  magneto.  No 
change  in  timing.  It  is  the  simplest,  most  efficient  Fordson  Governor  on 
the  market.  Behind  it  is  the  Pickering  reputation — a  reputation  nearly  70 
years  old  which  has  made  Pickering  Governors  known  the  world  over  as 
the  “Standard  of  Governing  Control.” 


Clip  Coupon 

For  free  pamphlet  45A— which  tells 
more  about  the  Pickering  Ford¬ 
son  Governor — about  the  built-in 
Speed  Changer  for  increasing  or 
decreasing  speed  while  the  motor 
is  running. 


SJ 

j4 


Pickering  Governors 
For  All  Tractors 

Pickering  Governors  are  also 
built  for  McCormijck-Deering, 
Hart-Parr,  Twin  City,  and  all 
other  tractors.  Mail  Coupon. 


j  The  Pickering  Governor  Co., 

I  Portland,  Conn. 

I  Send  me  free  pamphlet  45-A 

I 

I  Name . • 

I 

•  Address . . . 

I 

l  Name  of  Tractor . 

1 

|  My  dealer's  name . . 

I 

Address . . 

L. - - -  - - - 


Insure  meat 
and  flavor 
in  your>  cure 


“We  cured  all  our  meat  last  winter  with  Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt. 
The  following  October  our  neighbors  were  complimenting  us  on  our  fine 
tasting  hams  with  the  genuine  smoke  flavor  perfectly  retained  and  free  from  the 
Strong  taste  that  meat  frequently  has  after  so  many  months  in  storage.” 

— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Harmon,  West  Point,  Ind. 


CURE  your  meat  with  Ed¬ 
wards  Old  Hickory  Smoked 
Salt  this  winter  and  serve  your 
family  and  friends  with  the 
choicest  delicacies  until  the 
last  mouthful  is  eaten.  The 
hickory  wood  smoke  and  high¬ 
est  purity  salt  go  through  the 
meat  together.  They  are  readily 
absorbed  by  the  fresh  tissues 
and  evenly  distributed  through 
them.  Their  combined  preser¬ 
vative  action  begins  immedi¬ 
ately.  Spoilage  is  arrested  at 
its  source.  You  save  the  smoke 
house  shrink,  labor  and  fire 
risk.  No  smoke-house  needed. 
The  blending  of  flavors, 
too,  begins  as  soon 


as  the  Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt 
comes  in  contact  with  the  fresh 
cuts.  Smoke  and  salt  and  natural 
meat  juices  mingle.  They  de¬ 
velop  a  smooth,  mild  tang,  ri¬ 
pening  and  mellowing  the  rich 
fats.  This  saves  these  valuable 
food  elements  that  are  lost  by 
the  old  method  of  smoking. 
Meat  cured  with  Old  Hickory 
is  delicious  from  the  moment 
you  take  it  out  of  the  cure.  And 
like  old-fashioned  fruit  cake, 
it  improves  with  age  and  grows 
richer  and  mellower  with  every 
added  month  in  storage. 

Buy  your  supply  today.  Your 
dealer  can  supply  it  in  ten-lb., 
trade  marked  drums  only. 


Write  for 

FREE 

BOOKLET 

No.  428 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  US.  PAT  Off.  AND  CANADA 

SMOKED  SALT 

EDWARDS  PROCESS 

PATENTS  PENDING 


THE  SMOKED  SALT  COMPANY,  408-428  Culvert  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Domesticating  Wild  Fowl 

Turkeys  and  mallard  ducks  are  the 
easiest  to  domesticate  of  any  of  the  wild 
birds  or  fowl  that  have  come  under  my 
personal  observation.  About  five  years 
ago  we  saw  turkey  eggs  advertised  from 
turkey  hens  that  were  permitted  to  i*ange 
at  large  and  had  matqd  with  the  wild 
turkey  toms  in  the  near-by  woods,  and 
as  we  were  having  more  or  less  trouble 
raising  our  young  turkeys  we  decided  to 
send  and  procure  a  setting  or  two  of 
eggs  from  this  semi-wild  stock. 

The  poults  hatched  around  the  last  of 
May  or  the  first  of  June.  We  raised  to 
maturity,  as  I  x-emember,  nine  toms  and 
three  hens,  which  we  sold  around  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas,  with  the  exception 
of  one  tom  and  one  hen.  We  selected 
the  largest  and  finest-looking  of  the 
toms  and  what  we  judged  to  be  the  best 
of  the  hens.  This  cross  with  wild  toms 
which  I  mentioned  before  seemed  to  have 
made  an  excellent  combination,  as  the 
eight  young  toms  we  sold  averaged  in 
weight  when  dressed  18  to  22  lbs.  each. 
This  was  much  better  than  anything  we 
had  raised  in  pi’evious  years.  The  half¬ 
wild  tom  and  one  hen  we  carried  over 
and  headed  our  flock  of  turkeys  with  this 
new  young  tom.  having  sold  our  old  tom 
for  a  New  Year’s  dinner. 

By  Summer  of  that  year  this  young 
half-wild  tom,  being  slightly  over  a  year 
old,  weighed  ai'ound  30  lbs.,  and  was  as 
fine  a  gobbler  as  anyone  could  wish  for. 
He  had  the  most  beautiful  bi-onze  plum¬ 
age  I  have  ever  seen  ou  any  turkey. 
When  he  would  strut  in  the  sunshine  the 
iridescent  peacock  coloring  of  his  feathers  1 
was  too  gorgeous  for  words.  The  young 
half-wild  lieu  stole  her  nest  and  brought 
off  five  young:  poults,  of  which  only  two 
survived.  This  half-wild  young  mother 
seemed  entirely  different  from  our  other 
turkey  hens.  Instead  of  going  down  to 
the  orchard,  keeping  as  far  away  from 
the  house  and  people  as  possible,  as  the 
others  did,  she  brought  her  young  brood 
right  up  to  the  house  and  practically 
lived  around  the  back  kitchen  door.  This 
seemed  very  strange,  being  half-wild, — 
always  l’oosting  in  the  highest  trees  and 
keeping  as  much  away  and  out  of  sight 
as  possible  until  she  brought  off  her  little 
brood.  The  next  year  she  made  her  nest 
between  a  large  maple  tree  and  the  front 
stone  wall  very  near  the  house,  and  kept 
her  young  around  the  kitchen  door  as 
before,  raising  two  toms  and  a  hen,  one 
tom  much  larger  than  the  other  which  we 
had  for  our  Thanksgiving  dinner.  The 
first  of  November  this  half-wild  turkey 
made  a  new  nest  in  the  lilac  bush  at  the 
front  of  our  house  and  laid  over  30  eggs. 
We  have  never  had  a  turkey  do  this 
before,  not  even  lay  one  egg  so  late  in 
the  Fall.  It  therefore  seems  that  domes¬ 
ticated  wild  turkeys  or  at  least  a  first 
cross  makes  them  a  better  all-around  bird 
than  the  common  farm  variety. 

Some  years  ago  while  hunting  black 
bear  in  Florida,  I  ran  across  a  flock  of 
wild  turkeys  headed  by  a  magnificent 
tom.  I  came  upon  them  as  I  walked 
through  the  tall  palmetto  in  a  little  clear¬ 
ing  under  a  pecan  tree.  The  hens  scat- 
tei’ed  and  ran  for  cover  and  were  out  of 
sight  in  a  flash,  but  the  old  gobbler  flew 
upon  a  limb  of  a  fallen  tree  and  eyed  me 
suspiciously.  I  could  easily  have  shot 
him,  but  never  having  had  much  experi¬ 
ence  with  turkeys  up  to  that  time,  my 
only  thought  was,  what  a  beautiful  bird. 
It  never  entered  my  mind  that  he  was 
anything  else  other  than  a  tame  turkey, 
belonging  to  some  one  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  After  having  satisfied  himself  that 
I  wasn’t  any  of  his  kind,  only  some  harm¬ 
less  creature  of  the  woods,  he  flew  away 
among  the  scrub  pine  and  palmetto  and 
left  me  wondering.  I  met  my  friend, 
whom  I  was  hunting  with,  soon  after  this, 
who  was  well  acquainted  in  that  section 
of  the  country.  He  stated  they  must 
have  been  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys,  as  there 
wasn’t  a  house  within  five  miles  of  where 
we  were.  We  at  once  went  back  to  look 
for  the  turkeys,  but  could  not  find  any¬ 
thing  of  them,  only  see  where  they  had 
been  scratching  under  the  pecan  tree. 

It  has  since  been  my  belief  that  if 
this  beautiful  wild  gobbler  ‘  could  have 
been  caught  it  would  have  been  a  very 
easy  matter  to  tame  or  domesticate  him, 
and  what  a  bird  he  would  have  been  to 
head  a  flock !  lie  didn’t  seem  a  bit  timid 
or  frightened.  I  do  not  suppose  he  had 
ever  been  shot  at  away  down  there  in 
that  Florida  swamp. 

The  mallard  duck  seems  to  be  at  home 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
seen  them  nesting  and  with  their  young 
along  the  shox-es  of  Jlie  Great  Lakes,  I 
have  seen  them  in  their  migratory  flights 
by  the  thousands  in  Louisiana.  I  have 
seen  them  on  the  Chesapeake,  at  Barne- 
gat,  along  the  Little  Miami  in  Southern 
Ohio,  Kansas,  Colorado  and  Dakota,  as 
well  as  my  own  State,  Connecticut.  The 
mallard,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  wild  duck  known,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  wood  duck — that  doesn’t 
really  seem  to  be  a  duck  at  all  as  they 
live  in  trees  a  greater  part  of  the  time. 
The  mallard  that  is  larger  than  many  of 
our  wild  ducks,  is  sought  after  by  all 
wild  game  hunters,  as  his  meat  is  sur¬ 
passed  by  none,  not  even  his  first  cousin, 
the  famous  canvasback.  The  mallard  is 
one  of  the  wildest,  and  in  his  migratory 
flights,  will  go  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Great  Lakes  and  many  times  much 
farther,  yet  is  the  easiest  of  all  wild  ducks 
to  domesticate.  A  few  years  ago  we  sent 
down  to  Virginia  and  secured  a  setting 
of  wild  mallard  duck  eggs.  The  ducks 


Costs  One  Half 

because  It  Lasts  Much  Longer 

A  leadclad  fence  has  a  coating  of 
pure  lead  four  times  thicker  than 
■  the  coating  on  the  best  galva¬ 
nized  fencer  It  will  outlast  three  or 
four  other  fences,  and  the  price  is  so 
reasonable  you  will  be  able  to  cut  your 
fence  cost  in  half  or  do  even  better. 

In  the  past,  fence  upkeep  and  re¬ 
placement  from  year  to  year  has  been 
a  big  item  of  expense  to  all  farm  owners. 
Start  re-fencing  now  with  Leadclad, 
and  in  a  few  years  your  fence  worries 
will  be  over. 

The  best  fence  ‘‘bargain"  ever 
offered  you  is  a  rank  extravagance  in 
comparison  with  Leadclad. 

Our  catalog  shows  how  you  can  get 
a  guaranteed  Leadclad  fence  at  a  price 
no  higher  than  you 
have  been  paying 
for  galvanized 
fence. 

LEADCLAD 
Wire  Company 
Dept.  2-F 

Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


NO  MORE 
RUSTED  WIRE 


NO  MORE  REPAIRS 


FREE  CATALOG 
Send  for  catalog  of  Leadclad 
barbed  and  woven  wire,  fence 
posts,  staples,  and  gates.  It 
also  shows  all  styles  of  Lead¬ 
clad  roofings,  including  flat, 
corrugated,  and  shingles— 
most  economical  roof  in  the 
long  run.  “A  Leadclad  roof 
is  lightning  proof.” 


do  it/ 


Don't  break  your  back 
and  arms  pitching  and 
lifting  out  silage.  Do  it 
the  easy  Unadilla  way. 
For  the  air-tight,  water¬ 
tight  door  gives  con¬ 
tinuous  opening  at  the 
level  of  the  silage  so 
you  simply  push  the" 
silage  out.  Gravity 
does  the  work. 

Door  fasteners  form  a 
safe  permanent  ladder. 
Doors  can’t  freeze. 
Hoops  easily  adjusted. 
Write  Today  for  big 
catalog  and  discounts 
on  early  orders.  Time 
payments  if  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO 
COMPANY 
_  _  Box  C 

Unadilla,  N.Y. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  fret 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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from  these  eggs,  when  grown,  would  fly 
the  same  as  any  wTild  duck.  They  would 
fly  very  high  up  in  the  air,  go  over  and 
light  in  Five  Mile  River,  where  there 
were  often  other  wild  ducks,  and  stay 
sometimes  for  half  a  day,  but  always  re¬ 
turning  at  feeding  time  or  before. 

We  ate  several  of  these  first  hatched 
mallard  ducks  and  all  enjoyed  so  much 
that  wonderful  wild  flavor,  especially  our 
friends  when  we  -would  ask  them  in  for 
a  wild  duck  supper,  so  we  decided  to  raise 
more  of  them  the  coming  season.  We 
kept  over  a  trio  of  these  ducks  whose 
wings  we  clipped.  They  stayed  right  with 
the  chickens  all  Winter,  but  preferred  to 
sit  on  the  crust  of  the  snow  rather  than 
to  be  under  shelter,  though  when  the 
weather  finally  became  too  severe  we 
shut  them  in,  only  letting  them  out  on 
bright  days.  We  kept  a  pan  of  our  regu¬ 
lar  hen  mash  before  them  at  all  times 
together  with  a  pail  of  water.  These 
ducks  started  laying  very  early  in  the 
Spring,  about  the  first  of  March,  one 
duck  laying  a  greenish  tinted  egg,  the 
other  a  pinkish  colored  one.  They  kept 
this  laying  up  until  late  in  the  Summejr, 
neither  offering  to  sit  and  the  most  won¬ 
derful  part  about  it  was  they  never 
missed  a  day.  laid  fully  as  many  eggs  as 
our  Indian  River  ducks,  though  one  of 
our  neighbors  who  had  mallard  ducks,  but 
who  did  not  feed  dry  mash,  stated  his 
ducks  only  laid  15  or  16  eggs,  then  want¬ 
ed  to  sit  and  did  not  lay  any  more  that 
year. 

We  raised  over  30  of  £hese  mallards 
next  season.  These  ducks  were  purebred 
mallard  without  a  cross.  They  seemed 
to  have  no  desire  to  leave  the  place.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring  of  the  year  they  would 
rise  and  circle  over  the  house  and  barns 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  settle  down  again. 
As  the  Summer  advanced  they  would 
scarcely  ever  fly,  only  perhaps  down  the 
hill  from  the  barn,  only  rasing  a  few  feet 
off  the  ground.  We  thought  they  had 
got  too  heavy  to  fly,  but  in  the  Fall  we 
butchered  a  pig.  When  the  pig  squealed 
these  ducks  arose,  spiraled  very  high  in 
the  air  and  circled  for  20  minutes  before 
alighting  agajn.  I  can  assure  you  it  was 
a  beautiful  sight  to  see  these  mallard 
ducks  flying  around  and  around  in  their 
great  circle  so  high  above  our  barns  and 
white  oak  trees.  After  they  came  down 
they  acted  as  if  nothing  had  happened ; 
did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  frightened  or 
nervous.  These  ducks  seemed  more  do¬ 
mesticated  than  did  our  Indian  Runners 
or  White  Pekins.  B.  D.  u. 

Connecticut. 


Feeding  Buckwheat 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  use  buckwheat 
for  live  stock  ?  w.  R.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  cannot  give  you  any  prescribed 
amounts  of  buckwheat  for  feeding  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  live  stock,  since  the  various 
feeds  need  not  and  cannot  well  be  fed  by 
exact  rule.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  buckwheat  is  a  fattening  food,  rank¬ 
ing  with  the  carbohydrates  or  heat  and 
energy  forming  foods  rather  than  with 
those  that  produce  bone,  muscle  and  the 
animal  products  that  are  to  be  sold,  such 
as  milk,  eggs,  wool,  etc.  The  heat  and 
energy  formers  are  as  necessary  as  any 
food  elements,  however,  and  must  be  used. 

In  using  buckwheat  for  poultry,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Winter,  it  may  be  added 
to  the  other  scratch  grains,  such  as  corn, 
barley  and  wheat,  but  is  somewhat  less 
valuable  than  corn  and  wheat  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  best  limited  to  less  than  half 
the  whole  amount  of  hard  grain  fed. 
Many  farm  flocks  get  little  else  in  the 
Winter,  however,  and,  if  they  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  as  well  upon  it  as  they  wrould  upon 
a  better  balanced  ration,  they  at  least 
keep  in  good  condition. 

In  the  ration  for  dairy  cows  ground 
buckwheat  would  rank  as  a  protein  feed 
of  about  half  the  value  of  wheat  middlings 
and  with  a  flesh  forming  value  a  little  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  middlings.  It  is  not 
in  great  favor  as  a  dairy  feed,  though  the 
middlings  alone  are  one  of  the  best  of  the 
high  protein  foods  available  in  buckwheat 
grinding  regions.  If  you  can  have  your 
buckwheat  ground  into  flour,  retaining 
the  middlings,  the  flour  may  be  sold  and 
the  middlings  fed  to  dairy  cows  as  the 
best  use  that  can  be  made  of  this  grain. 

Ground  buckwheat  is  not  a  food  for 
producing  bone  and  muscle  in  growing 
pigs,  being,  as  has  already  been  said,  a 
fattening  one.  It  is  reported  in  some 
feeding  experiments  to  have  been  a  little 
less  in  value  as  a  food  for  growing  pigs 
than  the  same  weight  of  wheat  middlings 
when  fed  with  skim-milk.  ai.  B.  D. 


The  Season’s  Deer  Hunt 

Readers  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
the  results  of  the  deer  hunting  season  in 
New  York  State  just  closed.  Naturally 
the  Adirondack  counties  supplied  most, 
but  there  were  many  taken  in  other  east¬ 
ern  counties : 

Essex  County,  562 ;  Franklin,  693 ; 
Herkimer,  865;  Hamilton,  1,307;  .Jeffer¬ 
son,  16 ;  Oswego,  53 ;  Saratoga,  95 ;  St. 
Lawrence,  1,002;  Warren,  293;  Wash¬ 
ington,  47 ;  Fulton,  144 ;  Clinton,  59 ; 
Lewis,  493 ;  Oneida,  68 ;  Ulster,  164 ; 
Sullivan,  350 ;  Delaware,  72  ;  Greene,  27  ; 
Orange,  71 ;  Rensselaer’,  21 ;  Columbia, 
46 ;  Dutchess,  3 ;  total,  6,401. 


“Warden,  do  any  of  the  inmates  of 
your  prison  intend  to  reform?”  “Well, 
that’s  a  question.  Half  of  ’em  are  study¬ 
ing  law.” — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Let  BulkyLas 
work  with  Cow 
Chow  in  increas¬ 
ing  your  milk 
production. 


A.  E.  HUNTLEY,  Supt.  of  this  modern  dairy 
at  Lime  Ridge  Farms,  Poughquag,  N.  Y.,  has 
this  to  say  about  his  dairy  ration: 

“I’ve  been  producing  milk  for  22  years,  but 
have  never  stuck  to  one  feed  as  long  as  I  have 
to  Purina  Cow  Chow.  We  have  had  plenty  of 
chance  in  the  last  six  years  of  feeding  Cow 
Chow  to  find  out  its  value  as  a  milk  producer.’’ 

What  dairymen  have  to  say  right  in  your  own 
section  of  the  country  is  what  counts.  If  they 
can  make  money  by  feeding  Purina  Cow 
Chow,  you  can  too.  Order  it  at  the  feed  store 
with  the  checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

Eight  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 

Write  us  for  a  Purina  Cow  Booklet — free 


PURINA  CHOWS 


CALF 


24%  PROTEIN  COW  CHOW 
20%  PROTEIN  COW  CHOW 
CHOW  BULKY- LAS  PIG 


CHOW 


Wonder  Healing  Compound 


FOR  MAK 
BEAST 


Soothing,  Healing  Ointment 

that  works  like  magic 

Corona  Wool  Fat  is  made  from  the  oil  ex¬ 
tracted  from  sheep’s  wool.  It  heals  and  soothes  but 
will  not  blister  the  most  sensitive  wound.  For  sore  teats  on 
cows,  caked  udders,  sore  shoulders  and  necks  on  horses, 
collar  boils,  split  hoofs,  scratches,  cuts,  wounds,  burns  of  any 
kind  on  man  or  beast  it  is  unequalled. 

LIBERAL  SAMPLE  FREE  Corona  is  sold  by  nearly  all 
druggists  or  direct  from  us  on  receipt  of  price —  8  oz.  tins 
65c,  to  oz.  tins  Si. *5,  postpaid.  If  you  will  Isend  your 
name  and  address,  we’ll  mail  you  a  liberal  sample  and  our 
32-page  book  of  uses  Free.  We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself 
the  wonderful  healing  properties  of  Corona. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO.  67  Corona  Bldg., Kenton, O. 


FREE 


Sample 


Heals  Inflamed  Cow's 
Udders 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Books  for  Children 

Attractive  Clotli  Binding,  Beautiful  Il¬ 
lustrations,  Splendid  Holiday  Gifts, 

75  cents 

Little  Beth  Buttercup  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Sally  Sunflower  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Topsy  Thistle  and  Her  Friends 
Panoramas  With  Movable  Pictures.  A 
Wonderful  and  Attractive  Novelty  for 
Children,  75  cents  each 
Noah’s  Ark  Panorama 
Toy  Town  Panorajna 
Nursery  Rhyme  Panorama 
Meadow  Sweet  Farm  Panorama 
Zoo  Panorama 

Alice  in  Wonderland  Panorama 
Days  in  Catland  Panorama 
Express  Train  Panorama 
With  Father  Tuck  in  Fairyland  Panorama 
Little  Songs  of  Long  Ago — Our  Old  Nur¬ 
sery  Rhymes — Beautifully  Bound,  $3 
FOR  SALE  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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HEALING 

As  every  cow  owner  knows,  any 
condition  of  udder  or  teats  that  gives 
the  cow  discomfort  causes  a  holding 
back  of  the  milk.  Why,  then,  neglect 
even  the  smallest  of  these  hurts? 
Why  make  the  milking  hard,  the 
yield  smaller? 

For  sore  teats,  teats  cracked  or 
chapped,  stepped  on,  or  injured  in 
any  way,  just  a  dab  of  Bag  Balm 
starts  immediate  healing.  For  caked 
bag,  bunches,  inflammation  of  any 
kind,  this  wonderful  penetrating 
healing  ointment  insures  a  quick 
rebuilding  of  healthy  normal  tissues. 
Shorten  the  work  of  milking  by 
keeping  the  teats  soft,  silky,  pliable. 


Bag  Balm  has  scores  of  healing 
uses  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home.* 
Sanitary,  clean,  pleasant  to  use — 
cannot  taint  the  milk.  Big  10-ounce 
can  only  60c — at  feed  dealers,  gen¬ 
eral  stores,  druggists.  Mailed  post¬ 
paid  if  hard  to  obtain  locally.  Book¬ 
let  “Dairy  Wrinkles’'  free  on  request. 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
LyndomOHe,  Vermont 


Save  with 

Harder 


The  lowest  prices 
of  the  year  are  now 
effective.  Next  month, 
you  will  pay  more,  and  later  still 
more.  Get  your  order  in  this  month 
and  save  money.  No  deposit  required. 
Pay  on  delivery  or  from  your  monthly 
milk  checks. 

The  1928  Harder  Silo  has  many  exclusive 
new  features.  There’s  a  Harder  that  meets 
your  needs,  at  a  price  you  are  willing  to  pay. 
Write  today  for  our  Early  Order  Proposition. 
The  Harder  Round  Brooder  House  is  built 
on  the  silo  principle — no  cold  corners;  no 
waste  space.  Easily  erected;  portable.  Send 
for  free  folder. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N«  Y« 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


The  Farmer’s  Table 

A  number  of  the  young  men  in  my 
neighborhood  took  in  the  harvest  ex¬ 
cursion  last  Fall;  then  worked  in  the 
western  harvest  fields  and  have  re¬ 
turned  only  recently.  I  talked  with 
several  of  them  as  to  conditions  and 
usage.  All  seemed  to  praise  the  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and,  above  all,  the  table 
board,  otherwise  the  “grub.”  After 
all  there  is  nothing  so  important  to  the 
hired  man  on  the  farm  as  the  “grub.” 
It  often  supersedes  the  wages.  Good 
table  board  is  the  most  satisfactory 
adjunct,  we  think,  in  keeping  the  farm 
hands  happy.  These  returned  har¬ 
vesters  said  they  got  four  meals  a 
day,  and  good  meals.  Besides  the  regu¬ 
lar  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,  they 
got  a  lunch,  or  tea  at  three  o’clock 
every  afternoon,  composed  of  hot  tea 
and  sandwiches,  etc.  Dinner  was  in¬ 
variably  at  12  o’clock,  and  supper  at 
six.  They  worked  only  10  hours  a 
day.  Besides  porridge— a  small  plate 
only — they  always  had  meat,  bacon. 


three  and  four  o’clock  (same  as  they 
apparently  yet  have  in  the  West),  but 
there  was  always  a  “supper”  following 
at  night.  Maybe  it  would  be  only 
bread  and  milk,  potatoes  and  fish,  etc., 
but  there  were  always,  in  the  old  days, 
four  meals  on  the  farm.  The  three- 
meal  schedule  comes  from  aping  or 
following  city  schedules. 

In  working  among  farmers,  while 
some  feed  good  meals,  equal  to  any 
hotel,  the  majority  don’t  feed  well 
enough,  and  at  this  time  of  year  when 
supper  is  early  about  dark,  five  o’clock, 
there  should  he  a  light  lunch  at  or  be¬ 
fore  bedtime,  unless  perchance  there 
is  an  afternoon  tea,  as  in  the  West. 

J.  A.  MC  DOXAT.I). 

Prince  Edward  Island. 


Farm  Relief  Measures 

A  visualization  of  the  McNary-Hau- 
gen  plan  for  equality  of  agriculture 
with  other  industries  on  a  similar  price 
plane,  and  the  avoidance  of  unneces¬ 
sary  variations  of  daily  prices,  seems  a 


Preparing  Official  Wool  Samples  in  the  Lahoratorics  of  the  But  can  of  Ag>i- 
cultural  Economics,  Washington,  V.  C. 


eggs,  etc.  This  is,  mind  you,  in  the 
West.  Here  in  the  East  farm  hands 
don’t  get  such  good  usage  as  that.  The 
writer  works  a  goo[I  deal  among  the 
farmers  in  the  capacity  of  land  sur¬ 
veyor  and  seldom  or  never  gets  four 
meals  a  day,  nor  the  strong,  hot  sup¬ 
per,  or  frequently,  not  always  any 
meat  at  all,  fried  or  cold,  at  breakfast. 
Oatmeal  porridge  appears  to  be  the 
chief  dish  on  the  breakfast  menu,  and 
may  be  only  bread,  butter  anti  tea  or 
coffee  and  jam,  for  the  rest  of  the  bill 
of  fare.  I  don’t  call  that  a  breakfast 
for  the  working  man.  A  breakfast 
without  meat  or  eggs  is  not  good 
enough.  The  dinner,  in  my  experience, 
is  all  right  on  the  average  farm  table. 
There  is  usually  meat  and  vegetable 
and  a  pudding  or  some  sort  of  dessert, 
but  I  have  often  fault  to  find  with  the 
supper.  Now  to  my  mind  the  supper 
on  the  farm  table  should  be  a  hot 
supper,  that  is,  there  should  be  at  least 
one  hot  dish.  Often  there  is  not.  With 
only  three  meals  a  day  the  supper  at 
five  or  six  o’clock  should  be  as  strong 
and  nourishing  as  the  dinner  or  midday 
meal.  I  have  often  come  out  of  the 
woods,  perhaps  at  sundown  or  dusk, 
to  sit  down  to  a  supper  of  bread  and 
tea  and  preserve  or  berry  sauce  of 
some  kind.  That  kind  of  supper  is  a 
pretty  poor  affair  unless  there  was  a 
lunch  before  bedtime,  which  is  only 
seldom.  One  gets  pretty  hungry  on 
such  a  supper  by  10  or  11  o’clock.  One 
needs  a  good  hot  supper,  including 
meats  or  even  potatoes  and  meat,  for 
the  writer  when  at  home,  likes  to  have 
potatoes,  made  up  in  some  shape. 

But  potatoes  for  supper  is  not  of 
absolute  importance  if  there  is  some 
good  hot  dish.  In  the  old  days  they 
had  what  they  called  “tea”  at  between 


worth-while  undertaking.  Shorn  of 
legal  verbiage  the  Federal  Board  would 
be  the  supervising  body  as  is  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  railroads 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for 
banking.  It  would  be  a  commodity 
body  or  corporation  for  the  respective 
lines  to  handle  the  products  which  ac¬ 
cumulated  or  would  accumulate  above 
the  price  set  by  this  corporation  for 
the  surplus.  In  all  probability,  except 
as  to  the  products  of  large  exports  like 
wheat,  cotton  and  pork  products,  the 
actual  handling  of  other  products 
would  be  at  a  minimum. 

The  mere  fact  of  a  corporation 
standing  ready  to  buy  at  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  price  would  be  sufficient.  The 
much-disputed  question  of  price-fixing 
is  here  brought  to  a  point  all  can  see, 
viz.,  that  the  United  States  does  not 
fix  prices  but  a  commodity  corporation 
made  up  of  the  producers  of  that  crop 
does.  The  action  is  similar  to  that  of 
U.  S.  Steel  in  being  the  price-maker, 
not  legally  but  by  the  mere  fact  of  its 
power.  This  price-making  power  is 
made  by  the  best  talent  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  whose  knowledge  is  of  all  the 
factors  of  markets  and  always  with  the 
idea  of  maintenance  of  comparative 
prices  with  other  industries. 

If  some  error  is  made  and  a  surplus 
is  unsold,  this  may  he  carried  over  for 
even  several  years.  In  the  meantime 
producers  can  make  adjustments  of 
acreage  or  output  with  the  knowledge 
of  this  surplus.  The  penalizing  of  over¬ 
production  can  then  be  made  on  knowl¬ 
edge  rather  than  on  the  results  of  the 
prodigality  of  nature  for  a  single  sea¬ 
son,  which  may  be  reversed  the  year 
following.  The  world  as  a  whole  would 
then  be  made  richer,  but  not,  as  at 
present,  at  the  expense  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  when  a  large  crop  is  less  valu¬ 
able  to  him  than  a  small  one. 

In  actual  performance  visualize  the 
United  States  wheat  corporation  whose 
decision  is  that  fin  equality  price  for 
wheat  in  the  United  States  should  he 
$1.75  per  bu.  F.  O.  B.  Chicago  for  a 
certain  grade.  This  becomes  the  basis 
all  over  the  United  States  with  freight 
and  grade  calculations  to  suit  local  con¬ 
ditions.  Normally  the  total  crop  in 
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the  United  States  is  800,000,000  bush¬ 
els,  of  which  75  per  cent  is  used  at 
home  and  25  per  cent  exported.  With 
lower  wage  levels  in  Europe  and  for¬ 
eign  grains  produced  at  a  lower  cost 
than  here  the  exported  grain  must  sell 
at  their  prices.  It  is  quite  unfair  for 
the  high  industrial  price  level  of  the 
United  States  to  insist  on  this  lower 
European  plane  as  the  price  for  wheat. 
Yet  under  existing  conditions  the  ex¬ 
port  price  of  the  25  per  cent  determines 
the  price  of  the  75  per  cent  consumed 
in  the  United  States. 

Other  industries  have  found  that  dis¬ 
count.  selling  on  an  exported  surplus  is 
like  instalment  buying,  an  economy  by 
reason  of  volume  production.  The 
United  States  Wheat  Corporation 
would  export  200,000.000  bushels  at  a 
price,  say  50  cents  per  bushel  below 
the  United  States  price  of  $1.75.  The 
loss  entailed  is  $100,000,000.  The 
equalization  fee  to  cover  this  loss  is 
levied  on  the  whole  crop.  To  be  exact 
on  this  hypothesis  the  levy  would  be 
1214  cents  per  bushel.  This  would  re¬ 
duce  the  advance  of  50  cents  to  37)4 
cents  per  bushel.  The  equalization  fee 
is  not  a  tax  on  the  farmer,  but  a  posi¬ 
tive  increase  of  price  after  deduction. 
A  tax  is  a  deduction  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  addition.  The  necessity  of  a 
single  corporation  to  deal  with  this 
problem  rather  than  “building  up 
strong  corporations  to  aid  in  market¬ 
ing”  is  seen  in  the  mathematics  of 
wheat  handling.  If  cooperative  No.  1 
exported  50  per  cent  of  the  total  its 
loss  would  be  $50,000,000.  It  must 
make  up  for  that  loss  in  some  way. 
Cooperative  No.  2  engaging  wholly  in 
domestic  trade  would  suffer  no  losses. 
Since  the  ratio  of  domestic  to  foreign 
trade  is  4  to  1  there  must  be  a  correla¬ 
tion  of  gains  and  losses  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  competition  that  cuts  prices  for 
the  domestic  grain.  Otherwise  cor¬ 
poration  No.  1  must  reduce  its  paying 
price  to  the  grower  to  continue  to 
export.  To  those  who  magnify  the 
cooperative  idea — one  may  well  say 
here  is  complete  and  compulsory  coop¬ 
eration. 

Our  educational  system  under  the 
rate  bill  was  voluntarily  cooperative. 
Now  all  must  pay  taxes  for  schools, 
which" is  compulsory  cooperation.  The 
difference  is  simply  the  occasion  which 
does  or  does  not  call  for  compulsion, 
like  all  government  affairs,  the  waiving 
of  minor  rights  that  we  may  enjoy 
major  benefits. 

A  multiplicity  of  marketing  bodies 
without,  correlation  complicates  the 
surplus  problem.  The  plan  of  loaning 
money  to  cooperatives  to  handle  sm*- 
pluses  has  its  greater  adaptability  to 
domestic  used  seasonable  surpluses,  but 
in  no  way  reaches  export  surpluses  or 
solves  the  problem  of  correlating  col¬ 
lective  price  making,  as  does  the  com¬ 
modity  corporation  in  control  under  the 
McNary-Haugen  idea. 

Which  is  more  scientific  in  price¬ 
making,  measuring  the  price  to  supply 
and  demand,  the  present  one  of  Euro¬ 
pean  export  demand  interpreted  by  the 
boards  of  trade  at  terminal  markets 
with  all  the  elements  of  their  gain 
predominating,  or  a  corporation  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  great  body  of  producers 
armed  with  all  available  statistics  of 
crops  and  demand? 

Students  of  international  trade  know 
that  practically  all  countries  in  the 
world  embody  in  their  revenue  laws 
that  any  subsidy  or  export  bounty  shall 
be  met  by  a  countervailing  duty  of 
equal  or  greater  amount.  Any  subsidy 
given  exports  is  covered  into  the  treas¬ 
ury  of  the  consignee  nation  with  small 
ceremony.  The  debenture  plan  is  a 
subsidy  under  another  name.  David 
Lubin's  export  bounty  plan  of  40  years 
ago  ran  up  against  this  stern  cold  fact 
of  international  trade  law  which  no 
consignor  nation  could  change. 

The  successful  trade  regulations  re¬ 
garding  exports  have  been  along  the 
lines  of  Government  control,  viz.,  the 
Stevenson  Rubber  Act  for  the  British 
colonies,  the  Coffee  Valorization  Law  of 
Brazil,  and  not  of  trade  subsidies  for 
the  reasons  above  noted.  The  Austra¬ 
lian  butter  plan  placed  a  4  cent  tax  on 
all  butter  made  in  the  Associated 
Creameries  and  paid  losses  of  exported 
product  to  London  and  added  ten  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  the  price  of  butter  that 
year  in  addition  to  returning  one  cent 
of  the  4  cent  levy  made  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Collective  bargaining  has  been 
the  leverage  that  raised  labor  to  its 
present  rightful  wage  level.  The  same 
results  have  been  accomplished  by 
other  industries  in  trust  aggregation 
and  a  common  understanding  for  mu¬ 
tual  gain  and  against  price  cutting. 
The  McNary-Haugen  plan  contemplates 
collective  price-making  by  agriculture. 

JAS.  N.  MC  BRIDE. 
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Raises //^/chicks 


TWIN-FLOAT 


The  TWIN-FLOAT  Sol-Hot  Wickless 
Brooder  will  help  you  raise  more 
chicks  this  season.  Its  Automa¬ 
tic  Twin-Float  Oil  Level  is  the 
greatest  invention  ever  developed 
tor  chick  brooders.  Thousands  of 
users  praise  it. 

Simple  and  easy  to  operate  as  a 
gas  stove.  No  wicks — no  valve3 
—  no  smoke — no  smothered 
chicks — no  danger — no  trouble 
Even  heat  all  the  time. 

FREE  CATALOG 

tells  nil  about  this  wonderful  brooder 
—the  brooder  that  is  100^  safe— 100‘S 
efficient.  Don't  buy 
brooder  until 
you  aet  this 
catalosr.  Send 
.  for  it  NOW. 


THE  HENYARD 


.M.SHEERCO.,  Dept.63,  Quincy, 


HY-VlTA 

Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


Pure-Fresh-Certif  ied 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 

vitamins  A  and  D.  Stearin-free - won’t 

freeze.  Compare  these  prices  with  other 
biologically  tested  brands;  then,  order 
where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Tin-Llnod  Barrels  •  $37.00 
10  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  -  -  -  14.00 

6  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  -  -  •  7.50 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check ,  postal  or  express  money  order  today . 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request. 

HY-VITA  FEED  COMPANY 
llcpt.  25,  Water  St.,  Mew  York  City 


New  Cut  Prices 


l  Send  for  th is  1928 
Incubator  and 
Brooder  Book  — 
see  the  dollars 
our  New  Cut 
Prices  save  you. 
Two  bisr  well- 
known  firms — 
Wisconsin  and 
Ironclad— have  consoli- 
_  dated— to  cut  costs  and 
sell  at  lower  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
Rret  this  money  saving  book.  17  Incu¬ 
bators— 14  Brooders  to  select  from. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  TODAY 
Tells  how  to  get  eggs  in  winter;  how 
to  stop  chick  losses.  30  day  trial  offer. 
WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD  COMPANY 
Box  287  Racine.Wis. 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name— 

DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  regular.  Dust 
drives  out  and  prevents  Worms  in  Fowls.  Dust  con¬ 
tains  1.26 %  Nicotine  and  is  effective.  Free  circular. 

PRICES— 100  lbs.  S3. 00;  300  lbs.  S8.00.  F.  0.  B.  York.  Pa 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust  Postpaid,  SI. 00. 

G.  M.  HAliKCKKK,  Seedsman,  YORK,  PA. 


More  Chicken  and  Egg  Money! 

fiO  per  hen  a  year  easily  made  with  the  help  of  our 
vw  most  practical  and  interesting  journal. 

The  pOULTRY  ITEM  y\ 

A  Box  66.  Sellersvillc.  Pa.  * 


Months  Trial 
'only  10c 


MAKE"  twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed, 
•  I  r\  lit.  ing  green  cut  bone. 

H  E  N  S  Mann’s 

■  m\,M  No  money  in  advance.  Get 
LAY  -free  book’  F-  w-  MANN  CO. 
»-ri  |  Box  ,  b  Milford.  Macs. 


LAN  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  1B0  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  "The  Full  Egg  Basket  "  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept. 616  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED, 
BRAN  AND  MIDDLING  BAGS 

We  pay  5e  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots  of  100  or 
Reference  Community  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

J.BLEICHFELD  BAGS  BURLAP  CD.,  15  PeckhainSt.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


JIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII) 

Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Gratou  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  . 2.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1.50 

F eeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  . 4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard . 5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  . 1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  . 3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  II.  W. 

Collingwood  . 1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  held  at  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island,  Agricultural  School.  There  are 
100  pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and 
two  reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This 
contest  began  Nov.  1,  1927,  and  will 
end  Oct.  23,  Following  is  report  for 
week  ending  Dec.  26,  1927,  with  com¬ 
ments  of  the  director : 

With  the  1928  hatching  season  close 
at  hand,  the  feeding  of  cod  liver  oil  be¬ 
comes  of  considerable  importance. 
While  there  is  little  dispute  over  the 
value  of  cod  liver  oil  in  improving  the 
growth  of  chicks,  especially  those 
raised  in  the  early  season  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  do  not  permit  an  adequate 
supply  of  direct  sunlight,  there  are 
poultrymen  who  are  not  convinced  of 
the  worth  of  this  vitamin  supplement 
in  the  ration  of  laying  hens. 

In  growing  young  chicks,  oil  is  fed 
for  its  supply  of  vitamin  D,  which 
favors  bone  formation.  With  laying 
hens,  and  especially  with  breeding 
stock,  the  problem  is  one  of  produc- 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
tion,  hatchability  of  eggs  and  viability 
of  chicks,  all  of  which  seem  tied  up 
with  the  supply  of  vitamin  A.  To  some 
extent,  this  is  furnished  by  yellow 
corn,  but  the  addition  of  cod'  liver  oil 
to  the  ration  is  advised.  Recent  tests 
show  not  only  increased  production, 
but  also  better  hatches  and  more  “liv¬ 
able”  chicks  as  a  result  of  feeding  cod 
liver  oil  to  breeding  flocks. 

Cod  liver  oil  should  be  fed  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  cent  of  the  dry  mash 
(about  one  quart  per  1,000  birds  per 
day).  It  may  be  mixed  with  the  dry 
mash  with  the  hard  grain,  or  fed,  as  at 
Farmingdale,  mixed  with  the  moist 
mash,  which  is  trough  fed  daily.  It  is 
better  to  mix  shortly  befoi’e  feeding, 
avoiding  loss  of  vitamins  through  ex¬ 
posure  to  air. 

Much  is  claimed  for  “tested”  oils  and 
much  confusion  exists  regarding  the 
use  of  the  word  “tested.”  From  the 
poultryman’s  point  of  view,  little  or  no 
value  attaches  to  tests  for  chemical 
purity,  clarity,  freedom  from  stearin, 
etc.  The  essential  test  is  the  biological 
test  to  determine  the  vitamin  potency 
of  the  oil.  This  test  can  be  made  only 
by  feeding  experiments  and  no  premuim 
need  be  paid  for  a  “tested”  oil,  unless 
such  a  test  for  actual  feeding  value  is 
implied.  A  safe  plan  is  to  buy  cod 
liver  oil  from  a  reliable  source. — Lock 
James,  Instructor  Department  of  Poul¬ 
try  Husbandry. 

During  the  eighth  week  of  the  sixth 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1.000  birds 


laid  1,348  eggs,  or  at 
per  cent.  This  is  an 
egg,  2.4  per  cent  over 
duction.  Production 


the  rate  of  19.2 
increase  of  172 
last  week’s  pro¬ 
in  the  Leghorn 


class  has  been  held  back  by  quite  a 
few  birds,  which  have  followed  the 
lead  of  about  90  per  cent  of  their  sis¬ 
ters  going  into  a  molt.  The  total  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  is  8.6S9  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week.  —  R.  I. 
Reds,  Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  Mass.,  53 ; 
R.  I.  Reds,  Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
52 ;  White  Leghorns,  Waverly  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J.,  47 ;  R.  I.  Reds,  Mass. 
Agri.  Exp.  Station,  45 ;  R.  I.  Reds,  John 
Z.  LaBelle,  Conn.,  3S ;  R.  I.  Reds,  Sun¬ 
set  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  37. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date : 

White  Leghorns. — W.  R.  Dewsnap, 
N.  Y.,  215 ;  Rose  Hill  Poultry  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  214 ;  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry 
Farm,  Ohio,  195 ;  Warrens  Farm,  Mo., 
174 ;  Ruehles  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y., 
173;  Belcoe  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  168; 
E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich.,  162. 

R.  I.  Reds. — John  Z.  La  Belle,  Conn., 
254 ;  Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  Mass.,  213 ; 
Charlescote  Farm,  Mass.,  199 ;  Mass. 
Agri.  Exp.  Station,  Mass.,  195. 

White  Wyandottes. — Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  19 ;  Happinest  Farm,  N.  Y..  14. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Robert  C. 
Cobb,  Mass.,  125 ;  Schwengles  Barred 
Rock  Farm,  Ill.,  95;  A.  C.  Jones,  Del., 
95. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  98;  William  R.  Speck,  N.  Y.,  75. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  con¬ 
test  plant  during  the  past  week 
been  as  follows : 


have 


Date 

Ilig 

h  Low  Conditions 

Dee.  20 

50 

30 

Clear 

Dec.  21 

52 

28 

Partly  cloudy 

Dee.  22 

45 

20 

Partly  cloudy 

Dec.  23 

44 

21 

Clear 

Dee.  24 

32 

2S 

Partly  cloudy 

Dee.  25 

45 

15 

Clear 

Dee.  26 

42 

14 

Clear 

The  following 

top  wholesale 

prices 

govern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest 
plant:  White,  5Sc;  brown,  5oc;  me¬ 
dium,  49c;  pullets,  45c. 


'"VITAMINS 

A.  anb 

mean 

Poultry  Profits 


r  And  “Nopco  Cod  Liver  Oil 
'■  means  "Vitamins  A.  and  D 


ft 


## 


ENS  free  from  certain  nutritional  diseases  . . .  larger, 
thick-shelled  eggs,  and  many  more  of  them . . .  increased 
hatchability . . .  lowered  chick  mortality  . . .  baby  chicks 
that  grow  rapidly  to  a  healthy  maturity  .  .  .  these  are 
certainly  profitable  things— and  Nopco  Cod  Liver  Oil 
will  give  them  to  you  at  very  slight  cost. 

Because  every  lot  of  Nopco  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  laboratory 
tested  three  times— once  chemically,  once  on  baby  chicks 
and  once  on  rats — it  is  possible  to  guarantee  its  Vitamin 
A  and(  D  content.  This  is  really  important,  because  it 
amounts  to  a  guarantee  of  profits  for  you! 

Vitamins  A  and  D*  are  the  chief  reasons  for  feeding 
Nopco.  They  enable  poultry,  both  on  range  and  penned, 
to  get  the  full  benefit  of  their  minerals  and  their  feed. 
Sunlight  and  green  food  alone,  even  when  they  are  avail¬ 
able,  will  not  do  this  as  well  as  when  Nopco  is  used  to 
supplement  their  work.  Results  prove  it.  So  Nopco 
should  be  given  all  year  round  for  the  utmost  results. 

Feeding  Nopco  is  such  an  easy,  simple  thing  to  do, 
too.  Just  a  little  oil  mixed  in  with  the  feed  does  the 
trick.  And  it  really  is  not  an  expense — it  is  a  safe  in¬ 
vestment  in  assured  future  profits  that  amount  to  many, 
many  times  the  cost.  Try  it  and  see! 


NOPCO 

Cod  Liver  Oil 


NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC 
Refiners  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  25  Years 
HARRISON,  NEW  JERSEY 

TO  DEALERS!  We  can  serve  you  promptly 
through  your  jobber,  on  our  assured  profits  plan. 

Build  with  Nopco.  Write  us  today  for  particulars.  Fill  in  the  coupon  for  our  il¬ 
lustrated  book,  “Cod  Liver 
Oil— the  Easy  Way  to  Poultry 


the  oil  0Ut  of  stocK,  ^  ^11 

supp’L  ’  collect.  Obtainable  in 

SI*  containers- - __ 


II 


National  Oil  Products  Co.,  Inc., 
Harrison,  N.  J. 


Profits.”  In  addition  to  the 
latest  information  regarding 
this  advanced  practice,  itcon- 
tains  full  instructions  on  sim¬ 
ple  methods  of  feeding.  Val¬ 
uable  as  a  work  of  reference 
— and  free. 

*1 

I 


Kindly  send  me  your  free  book.  No  obligation. 
Name. - 

R.  F.  D. _ _ 


County - 


- State _ 


l  buy  my  poultry  supplies  from _ 
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FOR  POULTRY 


EGGSHELL 
in  the  rough! 


A  bag  of  Pilot  Brand  Oyster 
Shell-Flake  is  just  so  much  egg¬ 
shell.  Of  course,  it’s  up  to  your 
hens  to  convert  it,  but  they  will 
surely  do  so  if  you’ll  keep  it  be¬ 
fore  them  all  the  time. 

Pilot  Brand  contains  more 
than  98%  pure  Calcium  Car¬ 
bonate.  There  is  no  finer  egg¬ 
shell  material  obtainable,  and 
no  easier  way  to  get  it  to  your 
hens.  With  Pilot  Brand  to  work 
with,  your  hens  can  make  them¬ 


selves  really  profitable  to  you. 

Many  a  hen — and  there  are  a 
lot  of  them — now  costing  you 
good  money  for  feed  without 
producing,  can  put  herself  on  a 
paying  basis  with  the  help  of 
Pilot  Brand. 

The  way  to  get  all  Oyster  Shell 
is  to  say  "Pilot  Brand.”  With¬ 
out  waste,  foreign  matter  or  im- 
purities.  Purified,  triple- 
screened,  and  odorless. 


Dealers  Everywhere 


OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  One  Broadway,  New  York,  N. Y. 


“Checks  Ravages  of  Worm  Pest” 

“I  use  your  Tobacco  Powder,”  writes  L.  Dykers,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  ‘‘for  the  elimination  of 
round  worms  in  my  poultry  flocks.  This  checks  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  egg  production  or  the  appetites.” 

poulTobac  Tobacco  Powder 


Pulverized  from  selected  tobacco.  Guaranteed  1.50%  nicotine  analysis. 
Mix  2-lbs.  of  PoulTobac  in  100-lbs.  of  feed  or  mash.  Also  used  as 
duster  for  lice.  Ask  your  dealer  for  PoulTobac.  Or  send  SI. 00  for 
10-lb.  trial  bag,  postpaid.  (SI  .50  West  of  the  Mississippi),  or  S5.00  for 
100-lb.  bag,  freight  prepaid.  ($6.00  West  of  the  Mississippi.)  Folder  free. 

Uniform  Products  Co  Lancaster,  Penna. 


HUBER'S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 


ftiiv*  1  QfL  Vpay  18  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 
*•’  *  *  1*71.11  I  Cd.1  for  egg  production  and  quality. 

If  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  he  hatching  them.  There 
are  reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  have  hever 
Been  able  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in.  the  past  eighteen  years,  uur 

Reliable  Chicks  possess  high  egg  producing  qualities.  Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  tree. 
Send  us  your  order  and  you  will  be  another  one  of  our  satisfied  customers. 

Chicks  Sen*  C.  O.  D.  II  You  Wish.  Get  Our  Plan 

Get  our  special  combined  offer  on  chicks,  brooder  stoves,  and  brooder-houses.  We  hatch  twelve  varieties. 
Fifty  thousand  chicks  per  week.  Valuable  Book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  free  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY _ MAIN  STREET,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 

^rnrsiEra  =u-h 

Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  carefully  culled 
and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.75  $12.50  $60.00  $118.00 

,  Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  E.  I.  Beds  .  4.25  8.00  5.00  72.00  40.00 

'  Wh.  Wyan..  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.50  16.00  75.00  I40.U0 

Asst  for  broilers.  $10  per  100.  AH  heavies,  $12.  Order  from  this  ad.  We  will  ship 
C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref. :  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid. 
Get  Gus’s  Aids  on  Poultry — sent  free  each  month. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  Gus  Ickei,  Mgr.,  R.  F.  D.  4-A,  VAN  WERT,  Ohio 


TEN  CHICKS  EXTRA 

On  orders  placed  early  we  w  ill  allow  10  chicks  extra  with  every  lOO  o.dered  Write 
for  details  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytvil  e  Chicks  Ou^  bta 
fully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  .  . 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  Jc®l>^hPuSA?|kuS®erBit/ 
by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State! Umveismy. 
GUARANTEED  CHICKS.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plan.  You  can  t  lose  on 
our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  m  line  with  other  liatcheiies. 

I  HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERIES  101  MAIN  ST.,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED 


sam 


CHICKS  C.O.  D.  SEND  ONLY  $1.00 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  Poultryman.  You  can 
feel  safe  for  you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production 
and  oreed  type  Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought 
with  chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 


It  tells  all  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives 
‘  about  our  high  Wcing  utility  birds^  Valuable  book  free  with  each 


details  i _ 

Write  today. 


_ _ , un  caw,,  order.  Prices  reasonable. 

AVOLF  HATCHING  &  BKEEHING  CO„  BOX  3,  GIBSON B VUG,  OHIO 


THE  HENYARD 


Questions  About  Poultry 

Is  the  Minnesota  plan  on  raising  tur¬ 
keys  good,  and  if  so  how  can  I  get  it? 
Is  there  any  good  market  in  following 
cities:  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  New  York 
City,  where  I  could  sell  ducks,  geese  or 
poultry  of  any  kind?  IIow  much  grain 
should  I  give  to  about  100  pullets,  half 
are  Barred  Rocks  and  other  half  are 
YVyandottes?  How  much  corn  in  eve¬ 
nings?  MRS.  c.  W.  F. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  specific  method 
of  rearing  turkeys  known  as  the  “Minne¬ 
sota  plan”  but  a  request  directed  to  the 
Minnesota  Agricultural  College  at  St.  An¬ 
thony  Park,  Minn.,  will  doubtless  bring 
you  any  information  sponsored  by  this 
station. 

Responsible  commission  merchants  in 
any  of  these  cities  handle  poultry  _  and 
poultry  products  of  all  kinds  and  it  is  to 
such  merchants  that  the  greater  part  of 
these  products  are  shipped.  Those  living 
near  enough  to  the  smaller  cities  to  drive 
into  the  city  public  markets  with  their 
produce  get  better  prices,  but  incur  the 
added  expense  of  marketing. 

The  only  general  rule  as  to  amounts 
of  grain  that  should  be  fed  that  can  be 
given  is  “Give  all  that  the  birds  want  to 
eat.”  This,  with  fowls  of  the  larger 
breeds  in  mid-winter  having  dry  mash  be¬ 
fore  them  may  run  from  12  to  16  lbs. 
daily.  A  light  feeding  should  be  given 
in  the  morning,  perhaps  a  third  of  the 
whole  day’s  supply,  and  all  that  the  flock 
will  clean  up  at  night.  Some  prefer  to 
feed  still  more  lightly  in  the  morning  and 
scatter  a  little  of  the  whole  grain  in  the 
litter  at  noon.  A  hen  not  under  lights 
cannot  eat  too  much  corn  at  the  last 
meal,  her  crop  will  be  empty  before 
morning  if  filled  before  dark.  M.  B.  D. 


Damp  Henhouse 

I  built  a  poultry  house  24x30  ft.  some 
years  ago.  It  was  never  satisftory  due 
to  wet  litter.  Every  Fall  I  have  made 
some  change  in  it,  but  still  wet  litter. 
I  have  190  Leghorn  pullets  in  this  now 
and  as  the  season  is  so  advanced  and  have 
no  other  building  to  put  these  pullets  in, 
I  cannot  make  much  change  in  the  out¬ 
side  but  would  like  to  know  if  you  can 
suggest  any  change  in  inside  that  might 
help  keep  the  floor  dry.  W.  J.  B. 

New  York. 

The  chief  cause  of  undue  dampness  in 
a  poultry  house  is  lack  of  sufficient  ven¬ 
tilation,  the  moisture-saturated  air  from 
the  bodies  of  the  fowls  not  being  carried 
off  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  prevent  its 
condensing  upon  the  interior  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  upon  the  litter.  It  is  possible 
that  you  close  the  ventilators  with  the 
coming  of  cold  weather,  though  I  should 
expect  that  some  in  the  roof  might  well 
be  closed,  depending  upon  the  open  front 
for  a  sufficient  exchange  of  air,  or  that 
you  expect  too  much  in  the  way  of  dry 
litter.  With  a  sufficient  number  of  fowls 
in  the  building,  the  litter  will  become 
damp  in  spite  of  any  ventilation  and  bone 
dryness  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  The  lit¬ 
ter  should  not  be  “wet,”  however.  The 
fact  that  the  roof  and  walls  remain  dry 
in  this  building  leads  me  to  suspect  that 
the  litter  does  not  become  more  damp 
than  it  may  be  expected  to  become  in 
any  poultry  house  containing  an  equal 
number  of  fowls  in  proportion  to  the  floor 
space.  Certainly  as  to  facilities  for  ven¬ 
tilation  I  can  suggest  nothing  further. 


Found  a  tion 

M.  J.  Hole,  Prop. 

Box  UHolland,  Michigan 

Member  International 
^  Baby  Chick  Association 

tor  Succ  ess 

»*  with  Poultry 

Bred  for  Profits 

..  .  -bred  and  quality-hatched  Lakeview 

chicks  grow  rapidly  into  real  money.  World’s 
best  strains  in  our  supply  flocks,  all  Michigan 
accredited  —  that  means  business.  Officially 


LUp  Winilcl  Df  xlUIlauU  lalTf  Ivuli 

at  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  1927. 

Get  Big  FREE  Catalog 

Gives  descriptions  of  strong,  vigorous  Smith 
Hatched  Chicks  of  famous  Leghorn  strains,  also 
Barred  and  W.  Rocks,  Buff  Orp.,  W.  Wren,  nnd 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds— all  money-making  breeds.  Make 
reservations  early— lc  per  chick  books  your  order. 
Biff  Discount*  on  Early  Order* 


Rogers  Farms  Chicks  Make  $ 


rnafxm 

FARMS 


Write  for  our  circular 
and  price  list. 

White  Leghorns  and 
R.  I.  Red  Chicks 

from  Rogers  Farms 
Hi-production  breeders 
give  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion.  N.  Y.  State  certi¬ 
fied,  supervised  and 
standard  grades. 

THE  ROGERS  FARMS 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


TRUSLOW 


TT'ORTY- FIVE  years’ experience  back 
*  of  every  Chick  Bhippea  from  TRUS¬ 
LOW  Farms.  Leghorns,  Rocks.  Reds  and 
Wyandottes.  Selected  for  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  wonderful  meat  producers. 
Writ©  TODAY  stating  breed  and  number  wanted  so  we 
can  quote  special  prices.  Illustrated  catalog  FREE. 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Bo*  20  CHESTERTOWM.  MD. 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed 
ing  birds  selected  and  leg-banded  by 
expert  trained  by  Poultry  Dept.,  Ohio 
State  University  and  authorized  a9 
accredited  Inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  1 4c 
each.  Light  Brahmas,  20c  each.  Write 
for  special  price  on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

^  Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


Pay  the  postman  when  you 
get  your  chicks.  Pure-bred  se¬ 
lected  stock  with  fine  breed  type  and 
laying  ability.  Big  Catalog  Free.  Write 
forourilfustrated  catalog  which  tells 
all  about  our  chicks  and  our  C.O.D. 
plan  of  shipment.  Write  today.  We 
alsofurnish2  and  6  weeks  old  chicks. 
J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  Dept.  27,  Ottawa.  0, 


50,000  Weekly  for  1928.  100 %  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Postpaid  to  Your  Door. 

Early  Chicks  Make  Golden  Dollars 

We  supply  pure-bred  chicks  from  culled  Hooks  of  the 
best  strains:  Barred,  Wh.  or  Buff  Hocks,  Wh  ,  Buff  or 
Brown  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.Reds,  Anconas,  Buff  or  Black  Minorcas,  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  Black  Giants,  Heavy  and  Light  Mixed,  Pekin  Ducks. 

Write  vow  for  FREE  catalog  in  colors. 
GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  32  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


Accredited  Chicks.' 


Soe  Your  Chicks  Before  You  Pay  for  Them. 
Especially  Selected,  Accredited  Stock 

BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  I’liEE 
Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  quality. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  13,  Konlon,  O. 


M.  B.  D. 


Pullets  with  Sore  Eyes 

I  have  190  pullets  of  mixed  breeding, 
but  mostly  Barred  Rocks.  There  are  five 
different  ages  among  them.  I  commenced 
to  get  eggs  September  8  and  am  now  get¬ 
ting  an  average  of  24  eggs  per  day,  but 
think  I  ought  to  get  more.  The  whole 
flock  appears  healthy  except  for  two  or 
three  runts.  However,  a  month  or  so 
ago  I  had  one  good  healthy  looking  pullet 
get  sick.  She  seemed  to  have  a  cold,  but 
the  only  signs  of  it  were  in  her  eyes. 
They  ran  and  turned  whitish  and  she 
went  blind.  Today  I  found  another  case 
of  the  same  trouble.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  know  what  ailed  the  two  pullets. 

New  York.  R.  W.  C. 


GOOD  CHICKS  Pay  BigProfits 

County  Line  Chicks  are  this  kind.  You  get  the  best 
when  you  get  County  Line  Chicks.  Five  varieties. 
Bred  for  Healtli  and  Production.  CATALOG  FREE. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 
Box  11,  Telford,  Pa. 


FINE  PURE-BRED  CHICKS 

Write  for  our  catalog.  It  tells  about  our  chicks  from 
pure-bred  selected  stock.  We  have  been  in  tiie  chick 
business  for  years  and  know  how  to  produce  the  kind  of 
chicks  you  want  at  prices  which  will  make  money  for 
you.  Write  today.  SENECA  POULTRY  PARM,  Tiffin,  0. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  ExtraQuality Chicksfrom thorough¬ 
bred  matings  any  week  after  February 
14th,  at  $16  per  100;  $77  per  600;  $150 
per  1000.  10  per  cent  books  your  order.  Circular  FREE. 
Robert  Clauser,  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Fa. 


Running  at  the  eyes  may  be  a  symptom 
of  a  simple  cold  or  of  roup.  The  former 
disease  should  clear  up  if  the  fowls  are 
kept  in  clean,  well  ventilated  quarters 
where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  direct 
di’afts  while  upon  their  perches.  Blind¬ 
ness,  as  you  describe  it,  is  often  of  ob¬ 
scure  origin,  sometimes  accompanying 
“range  paralysis”  sometimes  found  with 
roup.  Birds  showing  these  symptoms 
should  be  promptly  removed  from  the  flock 
and  kept  by  themselves  until  fully  re¬ 
covered  or  until  it  becomes  evident  that 
they  have  some  disease  which  may  possi¬ 
bly  be  transmissible  and  make  them  _  a 
danger  to  the  flock.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  doctor  a  sick  ben  and  return  her  to  a 
healthy  flock,  possibly  to  spread  disease 
and  cause  a  far  geater  loss  than  her  own 
value,  unless  it  is  evident  after  a  few 
days  that  her  ailment  is  of  a  trivial  na¬ 
ture  easily  recovered  from.  You  seem 
to  be  feeding  your  flock  well ;  perhaps 
vou  are  getting  as  many  eggs  as  you 
should  expect  from  the  pullets  old  enough 
to  lay.  m.  B.  D. 


Our  Chicks  Cost  No  More 

They  pay  better.  Accredited  from  flocks  supervised 
by  expert  trained  at  Ohio  State  University.  Our 
catalog  tells  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  other 
slock.  ALSO  BABY'  BUCKS.  Write  today. 

S0UDERS’  IDEAL  HATCHERY.  Box  H,  Bucyrus.  Ohio 


CHICKS  and  DUX  C.O.  D. 

Fine  pure-bred  chicks  and  baby  ducks  at  prices  to  fit 
your  pocketbook.  Pedigreed  males  and  selected  fe¬ 
males  make  chicks  of  finest  quality.  Free  poultry  book 
and  catalog.  Get  details  of  our  liberal  C.  O.  D.  offer. 

COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  GO..  Box  124,  TIRO.  0. 


OUR  1928  CATALOG 

81  pages  showing  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies  in 
the  world.  (Over  300  items.)  Write  today  for  your  copy 
—FREE.  BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Dopl.  C-42,  Quincy,  lli. 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

ty  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

(IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII! 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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j  EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

DOMESTIC. — Fire  which  swept  two 
blocks  of  the  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  waterfront 
Dec.  30,  caused  damage  to  piers  and 
shipping  estimated  at  more  than  $1,250,- 
000.  The  blaze  virtually  destroyed  the 
Seneca,  a  300-foot  coastwise  vessel,  built 
at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000;  four  barges  at 
the  Fletcher  Dry  Dock  and  two  piers,  the 
Fletcher  No.  1,  725  feet  long,  and  the 
Lackawanna  No.  12,  700  feet  long.  Four 
other  barges  tied  alongside  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  pier  were  partially  destroyed,  and 
the  bow  of  the  Hendrik  Hudson,  a  Hud¬ 
son  River  Day  Line  boat,  was  damaged. 
The  tire,  which,  according  to  one  theory, 
was  carried  to  the  craft  by  an  explosion 
in  the  plant  of  the  Union  Ship  Scaling 
and  Painting  Company,  scattering  blaz¬ 
ing  oil  upon  the  water,  spread  so  rapidly 
that  Capt.  J.  K.  Chadwick  and  Watch 
Officer  Smith  of  the  Seneca  barely  had 
time  to  let  themselves  down  by  a  rope 
before  the  ship  was  a  roaring  inferno. 
The  estimated  loss  includes  $200,000 
which  it  is  expected  tugboat  companies 
will  claim  for  salvaging  the  slightly 
burned  tankers,  the  Arrow  and  the  Sa- 
taria.  Other  items  include :  Loss  of  the 
Seneca,  $750,000;  Lackawanna  Pier,  on 
which  were  stored  50  automobiles,  25,000 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  miscellaneous  merchan¬ 
dise,  $150,000;  Pier  1  of  the  Fletcher 
Company,  $25,000 ;  bow  of  the  Hendrik 
Hudson,  $1,000;  four  barges,  $5,000,  and 
the  Union  Scaling  and  Paint  Company, 
*5,000.  The  Seneca,  which  is  in  the  New 
York-Miami  service,  had  600  barrels  of 
oil*  in  her  hold.  These  exploded  when 
the  fire  reached  them.  The  Seneca  was 
built  in  1891  as  the  Rawlins,  the  first 
electrically  driven  passenger  vessel.  Her 
name  was  changed  successively  to  the 
Powhatan,  the  Cuba  and  the  Seneca. 
During  the  war,  while  being  used  as  a 
navy  troop  transport,  she  was  sunk  by 
a  submarine  and  raised  again. 

Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  landed  safe¬ 
ly  on  Toncontin  Field,  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras,  Jan.  3,  in  a  steady  rain,  his 
fourth  stop  on  his  good  will  tour  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  His  landing  on  the  ram- 
soaked  field  under  miserable  weather  con¬ 
ditions  excited  the  greatest  admiration 
after  his  170-mile  flight  from  San  Salva¬ 
dor.  The  entire  trip  took  but  two  hours 
and  ten  minutes.  President  Miquel  _Paz 
Barahona,  the  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
American  Minister  Summerlin  and  the 
other  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
the  entire  foreign  colony  and  a  crowd  of 
7.000  Hondurans  awaited  Lindbergh’s  ar¬ 
rival.  Lindbergh  told  correspondents  he 
was  disappointed  in  not  seeing  much  of 
the  beautiful  mountain  scenery  on  the 
way  to  San  Salvador  from  Belize,  British 
Honduras,  because  of  a  fog  that  blan¬ 
keted  it.  Atmospheric  conditions  are 
favorable  for  a  Central  American  aerial 
mail  service,  however,  in  his  opinion.  Col. 
Lindbergh  has  under  consideration  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  his  Central  American  tour  to 
include  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  but  will 
not  make  a  decision  until  he  reaches 
Panama.  The  flyer  told  correspondents 
he  had  made  no  definite  plans  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  He  has  already  visited  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Belize  and  San  Salvador,  and 
the  next  place  on  his  itinerary  is  Mana¬ 
gua,  Nicaragua. 

Three  firemen  were  killed  and  Fire 
Chief  Nixon  was  seriously  injured  in 
fighting  a  fire  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Jan. 
1,  which  destroyed  the  Montgomery  Car¬ 
riage  Works.  The  fire,  originating  across 
the  street  from  the  scene  of  a  fire  which 
caused  a  $3,000,006  loss  last  _  June, 
threatened  the  entire  downtown  district. 

While  the  New  Year’s  celebration  at 
Peacock  Inn,  in  Washington  Street,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  was  at  its  height  early  Jan. 
1,  three  men,  two  of  them  masked,  who 
had  entered  the  place  seeking  a  former 
boxer  whose  life  they  threatened,  shot 
and  killed  the  proprietor  of  the  inn, 
wounded  a  girl  patron,  probably  mortally, 
and  shot  three  other  celebrants.  _  The 
man  they  were  seeking  was  not  in  the 
place. 

Celebrating  New  Year’s,  crowds  at 
Scranton,  Pa.,  were  showered  with 
broken  glass  and  plaster  a  few  minutes 
after  midnight,  when  a  powerful  bomb 
was  exploded  in  the  rear  of  the  Scranton 
Sun,  apparently  by  gangsters  from  Pitts- 
ton  against  whom  the  paper  has  been 
waging  a  campaign  for  months.  Two 
dwellings  in  the  rear  of  the  newspaper 
plant  were  wrecked ;  the  rear  wall  of  the 
three-story  Sun  building  was  torn  out ; 
the  plate  glass  windows  of  the  business 
office  were  blown  across  the  street ;  ma¬ 
chinery  and  desks  were  covered  with 
debris,  and  three  persons  in  the  vicinity 
were  injured. 

Three  men  reached  the  American  shore 
of  the  Niagara  a  few  miles  above  the 
falls  Jan.  3  after  a  thrilling  all-night 
battle  with  ice  floes  of  the  upper  river. 
The  men  crossed  from  Navy  Island,  about 
three  miles  above  the  falls,  in  a  rowboat, 
smashing  their  way  through  the  ice  with 
oars  and  a  small  sapling.  Twice  they 
were  swept  a  mile  and  a  half  downstream 
but  succeeded  in  working  their  way  back. 

Creditors  who  hold  claims  against  the 
Philadelphia  Sesqui-centennial  Exhibition 
Co.,  amounting  to  $5,000,000,  were  made 
slad  Jan.  3  when  the  State  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  appropriation  of  that 
amount  by  the  Philadelphia  City  Council 
to  liquidate  the  debts.  The  court  not  only 
decided  the  council  had  the  right  to  ap¬ 
propriate  the  money  but  also  had  the 


power  to  make  it  available  by  transfer¬ 
ring  it  from  another  appropriation. 

Knight,  Donnelly  &  Co.  had  a  seat  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  June  17, 
1905  and  did  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
thriving  business  in  stocks  and  bonds. 
The  next  day  the  firm  failed  for  more 
than  $300,000.  Reuben  H.  Donnelly  was 
the  Donnelly  of  the  firm.  His  father  was 
one  of  the  wealthy  printers  of  Chicago. 
He  controlled  the  city  directory  and  did  a 
big  book  business.  He  let  the  law  settle 
his  son’s  affairs.  The  bankruptcy  pro¬ 
ceeding  gave  the  creditors  27  cents  on  the 
dollar.  They  are  now  celebrating  for 
Reuben  H.  Donnelly,  who  came  into  his 
father’s  business  years  ago.  As  the  years 
passed  he  gathered  his  profits  from  the 
two  big  printing  companies  of  the  Reuben 
Donnelly  Corporation  and  R.  II.  Donnelly 
&  Sons  until  he  had  sufficient  and  more 
than  sufficient  to  ease  his  conscience.  New 
Year’s  Day  he  mailed  checks  to  his  old 
creditors  or  to  the  heirs  to  their  estates 
totaling  about  $645,000.  The  interest  he 
paid  on  the  old  debts  of  1905  was  greater 
than  the  original  indebtedness.  Three 
hundred  checks  were  sent  to  the  old  ac¬ 
counts.  Many  of  the  creditors  had  been 
dead  for  years  but  Mr.  Donnelly  looked 
up  the  heirs.  The  bankruptcy  court  had 
wiped  the  slate  clean,  but  not  clean 
enough  to  suit  Mr.  Donnelly. 

NICARAGUA.— Dec.  30  the  American 
Marines  were  engaged  in  an  action  with 
bandits,  Nicaraguan  rebels,  which  was 
the  most  serious  battle  in  American  lives 
since  the  World  War.  Five  Marines 
were  killed  and  23  wounded  in  a  clash 
with  rebels  under  Gen.  Augustino  San- 
dino,  so  well  trained  and  equipped  that 
Marine  officers  suspect  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  foreign  aid.  The  dead  are :  First 
Sergt.  John  E.  Hempill,  Chicago;  Corpl. 
Adolph  Tlieilhart,  Middle  Village,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. ;  Private,  first-class,  George  E. 
Goldsmith,  Deer  Park,  Wis. ;  Private, 
first-class,  Grady  W.  Watson,  Point,  La. ; 
Private,  first-class,  Estler  Grosson,  Pleas¬ 
ant  Plain,  Ohio.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Wilbur  Jan.  3  ordered  1,000  more  Ma¬ 
rines  to  Nicaragua.  The  government’s 
explanation  of  the  reinforcements  to  be 
sent  against  Gen.  Sandino,  the  only 
Nicaraguan  leader  left  in  the  field,  is 
given  in  the  following  State  Department 
statement : 

“In  connection  with  the  announcement 
of  the  Navy  Department  that  additional 
Marines  are  being  sent  to  Nicaragua,  it 
will  be  recalled  that  under  the  arrange¬ 
ment  effected  by  Col.  Stimson  both  sides 
to  the  internal  conflict  then  going  on 
agreed  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  that 
they  did  so  with  the  exception  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  body  of  men  under  San¬ 
dino  which  has  since  been  augmented 
by  lawless  elements  who  have  continued 
to  pillage  a  certain  remote  section  of  the 
country. 

“These  men  are  regarded  as  ordinary 
bandits  not  only  by  the  government  of 
Nicaragua  but  by  both  political  parties  in 
that  country.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  fully  intends  to  co-operate 
with  the  Constabulary  of  Nicaragua  ef¬ 
fectively  to  establish  order  throughout 
that  country,  and  make  possible  the  hold¬ 
ing  throughout  the  country  of  a  free  and 
fair  election  which  we  have  undertaken 
to  supervise.” 

WASHINGTON.— Edward  P.  Warner, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Aero¬ 
nautics,  announced  Dec.  29  that  a  con¬ 
tract  has  been  awarded  to  the  Douglas 
Co.,  of  Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  for  25  class 
VP  airplanes,  with  spare  parts  and  draw¬ 
ings,  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,553,505.  The 
delivery  of  the  first  plane  will  take  place 
in  nine  months,  and  subsequent  deliveries 
will  take  place  finally  at  the  rate  of  two 
a  month.  The  planes  will  be  equipped 
with  two  air-cooled  engines  of  500-h.p. 
each.  A  contract  has  been  entered  into 
with  the  Hall  Aluminum  Aircraft  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York,  for  one  type  V  air¬ 
plane,  with  design  information,  miscel¬ 
laneous  data  and  drawings,  at  a  total  of 
$131,612. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  Jan.  3  that 
the  United  States  District  Court  “had  no 
power  to  grant  probation”  to  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Cook,  who  is  serving  a  prison 
sentence  for  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 

In  a  survey  of  financial  statistics  of 
cities  the  Census  Bureau  found  expendi¬ 
tures  for  xiolice  departments  and  crimi¬ 
nal  courts  have  increased  from  $3.09  per 
capita  in  1916  to  $5.70  in  1926.  The 
summary  includes  police  departments  of 
250  cities  in  1926  and  213  in  1916,  each 
having  a  population  of  more  than  30,000, 
the  total  population  of  which  constitute 
35.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of 
Continental  United  States.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  costs  for  maintaining  and 
operating  the  police  departments,  criminal 
courts,  and  correctional  institutions,  as 
nearly  as  they  could  be  identified, 
amounted  to  $238,684,864  for  250  cities 
in  1926,  as  compared  with  $99,595,230 
for  213  cities  in  1916.  These  costs  do 
not  include  payments  for  outlays  for  im¬ 
provements,  nor  the  interest  on  bonds  is¬ 
sued  for  construction  and  equipment  of 
these  departments. 

A  permanent  memorial  to  Christopher 
Columbus  in  the  form  of  the  largest  light¬ 
house  in  the  world  will  guide  pilots  to 
Santo  Domingo,  under  plans  announced 
Jan.  1  by  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union.  Every  nationality  will 
be  invited  to  contribute  to  the  erection 
of  the  memorial,  and  architects  of  all 
nations  will  compete  for  the  honor  of  de¬ 
signing  the  proposed  $4,000,000  structure. 
Secretary  of  State  Kellogg,  as  chairman  of 
the  governing  board,  said  that  Albert  Kel¬ 


sey  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  architects 
of  the  Pan-American  Building,  had  been 
authorized  to  select  the  site  and  plan  the 
competition.  The  lighthouse  will  occupy 
a  park  near  Santo  Domingo 


The  “Spread”  in  Egg  Prices 

I  am  enclosing  market  report  from  a 
New  York  paper.  We  are  selling  large 
eggs,  a  day  after  collection,  from  Barred 
Rocks,  in  neat  egg  boxes  of  a  dozen  each. 
What  is  the  way  of  figuring  the  retail 
price  from  the  wholesale  price  quoted  in 
the  market  report.  What  ought  to  be 
the  price  today?  R.  s.  F. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  fixed  rule  governing  retail 
egg  prices  in  New  York.  It  is  mainly  a 
matter  of  location,  rent,  delivery,  class 
of  trade,  and  nearby  competition.  A 
range  of  10  to  30  cents  profit  per  dozen 
will  cover  most  business.  Chain  stores 
usually  sell  on  a  small  margin,  and  in 
localities  where  they  are  numerous  the 
other  grocery  and  dairy  stores  have  to 
meet  their  figures.  We  have  found  deal¬ 
ers  selling  at  five  cents  per  dozen  profit, 
and  others  charge  “all  that  the  traffic  will 
bear.”  Under  conditions  such  as  are 
outlined  in  the  question,  where  consider¬ 
able  work  in  preparation  is  indicated,  we 
think  25  per  cent  over  the  wholesale  price 
is  fair. 


Feeding  Laying  Hens 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  gives 
the  following  feeding  recommendations 
for  laying  hens,  formulated  at  the  1927 
conference  of  representatives  of  New 
England  agricultural  colleges : 

Mash  Formula :  200  lbs.  coarse  yel¬ 
low  eornmeal,  100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100 
lbs.  middlings,  preferably  white ;  100 
lbs.  oat  products  (see  paragraph  3)  ; 
25  lbs.  meat  scraps,  not  less  than  50 
per  cent  protein ;  25  lbs.  fish  scraps, 
not  less  than  45  per  cent  protein ;  25 
lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal ;  25  lbs.  steamed 
bonemeal ;  25  lbs.  dried  milk ;  5  lbs. 
common  salt. 

Grain  Formula  :  200  lbs.  whole  corn  ; 
100  lbs.  wheat ;  100  lbs.  oats. 

1.  That  dry  mash  be  kept  before  the 
birds  constantly  in  hoppers  or  troughs 
that  can  be  and  are  kept  clean  and  free 
from  litter,  dirt  and  filth.  That  all 
hard  grains  be  fed  in  similar  hoppers 
or  troughs.  The  amount  will  vary  with 
the  breed,  the  rate  of  production,  the 
weather,  and  possibly  other  factors, 
but  there  is  a  growing  tendency  among 
poultrymen  to  feed  grain  more  liber¬ 
ally. 

2.  Whole  corn  is  recommended  be¬ 
cause  there  are  certain  vitamin  losses 
in  cracking,  and  furthermore  the  feeder 
is  better  able  to  check  up  on  quality. 
This  presupposes  that  chicks  have  been 
taught  to  eat  whole  corn  on  the  range, 
or  before  being  installed  in  the  laying- 
house. 

3.  Oats  should  be  omitted  from  the 
scratch  mixture  when  fed  germinated. 
The  term  “oat  products”  in  the  mash 
formula  includes  oat  flour,  ground  oat¬ 
meal,  or  ground  40-42  lb.  oats.  All 
are  used  pound  for  pound. 

4.  Cod  liver  oil  is  a  valuable  sup¬ 
plement  that  ought  to  be  added  to  the 
ration  during  the  Winter  months  at 
the  rate  of  one  pint  per  100  lbs.  of 
feed  or  nearly  one  quart  per  100  hens 
per  week  or  %  pint  per  100  hens  per 
day.  It  should  be  fed  the  year  around 
to  hens  kept  in  confinement. 

5.  Suggestions  for  use  of  supple¬ 
ments  including  milk :  Feed  daily  to 
each  100  hens  2  to  3  lbs.  of  dry  oats 
that  have  been  germinated;  mix  with 
the  germinated  oats  1  lb.  of  semi-solid 
buttermilk  and  %  pint  of  cod  liver  oil, 
or  in  lieu  of  semi-solid,  substitute  4 
lbs.  of  mash  for  mixing  with  the  oats 
and  oil. 

6.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  ration  for  its  mineral 
and  vitamin  value.  Salt  is  recom¬ 
mended  because  investigations  indicate 
that  it  aids  digestion. 


Here’s  a  tip  on 
Roup  control 
that  thous¬ 
ands  follow. 

Carry  a  box  of 
PRATTS  Roup 
Tablets  in  your 
coat  pocket. 
When  you  hear 
a  sneeze  in  the 
hen -yard  grab 
the  bird  and  feed 
her  one  tablet.  * 


For  1  roupy  hen 

lOOOI 


Often  that  simple  act  nips  an  epidemic 
of  roup  in  the  bud. 

Of  course  the  safe  thing  is  to  add  one 
tablet  per  quart  of  drinking  water.  Espe¬ 
cially  now  when  the  weather  is  change¬ 
able.  Pratts  not  only  stops  colds  and  roup 
from  spreading,  but  it  contains  tonic  in¬ 
gredients  that  snap  layers  back  into  action. 

Like  every  other  Pratt  remedy,  there’s  a 
money-back  trial  offer.  See  your  dealer. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


55  years  of  success 
and  fair  dealing 
behind  the  Pratt 
guarantee.  See  your 
dealer  fora  money- 
back  trial  of  any 
Pratt  remedy. 


WENE 

CHICKS 

S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

State-Certified 
Blood-T  ested 


A 
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Slide  Certified 
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EVERY  BREEDER  A  MATURE  HEN 
WE  DO  NOT  MATE  PULLETS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Leghorn  Chicks 
from  Staia-Certified,  Blood-Tested  Matings  for 
February  and  March  delivery. 

HEAVY  BREEDS  NOW  READY 

We  can  make  immediate  deliveries  of  chicks  in 
these  breeds:  White  Rock,  Barred  Rock,  White 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Red,  also;  Cross-bred  Matings 
for  Broiler  and  Roaster  production. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  v,nedlEa%.an.  a. 


- S  INGLE  COMB" 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

TOOfl  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


D  L  /'*,1  *  1_  _  for  March  and  April  Delivery 
Jf  VlllCKS  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . S3. 50  S6.50  S12.00  $57.50  $110 

Harred  Eoeks .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Rhode  Island  Reds....  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes  4.50  8  50  16.00  75.00 

Light  Mixed .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  stock. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


2  00  Garland  Farms  20  0 

EGGS  “Certified  White  Leghorns”  EGGS 

All  chicks  for  1928  will  by  sired  by  pedigreed’ males 
whose  dams  have  laid  200  to  282  large  white  eggs  in  a 
year.  Chicks,  1  6c  and  20c.  Send  for  circular  at  once. 

Garland  Farms  Dept.  8  Garland,  Penna. 


S'rgahde  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

at  low  prices,  also  Pekin  Ducklings.  Wr  ite  for  circular 
and  price  list.  TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


DADV  ruinrc  from  heavy  laying  strains— White 
DAD  I  Ulltao  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorn  and  Reds.  Blood  tested  or  under  State  Super¬ 
vision.  Write  for  catalogue.  BTR0N  PEPPER,  Georgetown.  Del. 


DUCKLINGS  $30— EGGS  $12  Per  100 

Write  L.  W.  If  AMBLIN  -  WILSON, rN.  Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Breeding  Turkeys  ££.  birf  yearSd. 

MRS.  ALFRED  E.  REID  Star  Route  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS 


*88,  Eggs  *14-100 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS  K?  Itl 

free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA 


Prnn7o  Tiirtraue  Kentucky  bred  breeders.  Toms.  *15 

Dl  UllAG  I  U1  MSjo  Hens, *10.  Weston  Swift,  NorthFalmcuth,  Mass’ 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turke;sK%lV.«.T..V.i:t  ".V 

MR  TIIDirrVC  Large  bone,  thrifty,  hardy  stock. 

.  D.  lunncio  MISS  L.  L.  KIRBY  -  DRAI’Flt,  VA. 

Pure  Bred  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 
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Kerr’s 
Baby  Chicks 

have  a 
heavy  laying 
ancestry 


A  Rock  of  Kerr’s  200 -egg  Barred 
Rocks.  Note  the  combination  of  high 
production  and  standard  qualities. 


IT’S  the  old  story  over  again  in  1926-27  contests.  Kerr 
Chickeries  hens  lead  or  are  right  up  in  first  rank. 

At  Storrs  Contest,  the  Kerr  White  Leghorn  pen  laid  an 
average  of  217  eggs  per  bird — and  was  always  either  First 
or  Second  pen  in  140  entries  for  ten  consecutive  weeks  in 
winter  when  eggs  bring  highest  prices. 

At  New  York  State  Contest,  a  Kerr  Barred  Rock  hen  was 
high  bird  of  her  breed,  laying  269  eggs. 

At  Maryland  Contest,  Kerr  Barred  Rock  pen  was  Third 
for  the  breed.  Individual  hens  stood  First  and  Second,  with 
254  and  248  eggs  per  hen.  The  Kerr  White  Leghorn  pen  aver¬ 
aged  223.3  eggs  per  pullet. 

At  Bergen  State  Contest,  N.  J.,  Kerr’s  Barred  Rock  and  R.  I. 
Reds  were  First  and  Second  in  their  classes.  Kerr’s  R.  I.  Red 
hen  laid  251  eggs  in  357  days. 


These  records  are  possible  only  because  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  breeding.  Kerr’s  Quality  Baby  Chicks  have  the 
same  bred-for-laying  inheritance  as  the  Kerr  pullets  in 
the  famous  public  egg-laying  contests. 

Send  for  the  Kerr  chick  book  telling  how 
we  breed  vigor  and  heavy  production  into 
Kerr’s  famous  baby  chicks. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9 
Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


In  the  last  Storrs  Contest  we  had  pens  of  White  Leghorns  and 
of  Reds.  BOTH  PENS  averaged  over  200  eggs  per  bird!  No 
one  ever  before  heard  of  a  breeder  getting  over  a  200-egg  aver¬ 
age  on  more  than  one  breed.  No  wonder 

HALL’S  CHICKS  ARE  BETTER. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 


From  Beal  Quality  Stock.  Weekly  Hatches.  Big  Illustrated  Folder. 


Grade  A 
Special 


S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

.  $22.00  $25.00  $28.00  $30.00 

Matings  .  25.00  28.00  32.00  35.00 

All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  Free;  also  Accredited  Stock 


HALL  BROS.  POPLASox,L6o FARM  Wallingford,  Conn. 


PARKS’ 


:  b?sodl-avBArred  rock 


have  been  laying  their  way  into  popularity.  Parks  Strain,  the  strain  of  quality 
protected  by  U.  S.  registered  trade  mark,  is  America’s  oldest  and,  greatest 
laying  strain.  Carefully  selected,  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  Eggs  and  stan¬ 
dard  qualities  since  1889.  Made  and  hold  most  of  the  V  orld's  Certified  — 

Rock  laying  records.  It  has  outlived  hundreds  of  other  strains  because  it 
is  founded  on  high  normal  layers  instead  of  a  feiv  phenomenal  producers. 

ORDER  YOUR  EGGS  AND  CHICKS  EARLY 

If  you  want  shipment  on  anv  certain  date  you’ll  act  wisely  by  placing  your  order  early 
Remomber  I  personally  select  and  mate  every  individual  from  which  we  sell  eggs  or  chicks. 

Even  our  lowest  priced  grades  have  many  generations  of  200-egg  breeding  back  of  them.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  packed  in  our  scientific  way  will  travel  safely  most  anywhere.  Day  Old  Chicks— V  e  guarantee  safe 
delivery  and  full  count  up  to  72  hours  journey.  Before  buying  anywhere  get  our  free  catalog  and  latest  prices. 
J.  W.  PARKS  «fc  SONS  Box  Y  ALIOONA, 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


PA. 


IOROBRED 

‘LIVE  AND  LAV" 


CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  CHick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


1*7  EWING’S  ENGLISH  ft 

White  leghornS 

give  satisfaction.  Males  from  250  to  31  i  egg  hens  have 
headed  my  best  matings  for  li  years.  Bred  for  size  and 
vigor  too.  Husky  chicks,  fertile  eggs.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Write  R.  T.  EWING  •  Atlantic,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

- STRAINS - 

Hollywood,  Hanson,  Barron,  Prof.  Dryden 
W.  E.  ATKINSON  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

OFFICIAL  RECORD  OF  PERFORMANCE 

LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Farm  reared.  34  years  production  bred.  7  years  trapnested. 
National  Headquarters  superior  egg  quality.  High  vitality, 
lar°-e  size,  high  production  and  beauty  combined.  Let  us 
prove  it.  EGG  ARB  APPLE  FARM.  Route  R.  TRUMANSBURG.  N.  1. 

HAMBLIN’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

for  results,  SI  2.00  per  100.  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings, 
327.00  ner  100.  Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

L.  W.  HAMBLIN  WILSON,  N.  Y. 

— -  v  J  Rich  dark  red  cockerels,  pullets 

from  trapnested  200  egg  stock, 

IV.  I  %  IVCUO  n  L.  VREELAND  .  NUTLET,  N.  J. 


THIS  AD  WORTH  MONEY 


BIG  DISCOUNT  ON 
BELLWOOD  CHICKS 

Clip  this  ad.  and  mail  for  FREE 
CIRCULAR  describing  BELLWOOD 
CHICKS.  LEADING  BREEDS.  100% 
live  delivery.  Finest  breeding.  Send 
the  ad.  and'  get  BIG  DISCOUNTS  if 
order  is  placed  before  February  1st. 

WRITE  NOW. 

HATCHERY  Box  3  BELLWOOD,  PA. 


BELLWOOD 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

IN  LOTS  OF  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes. .  .$4.50  S8.50  $16.00  $77.50  $150 

Hocks  or  Reds .  4  00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3  75  7.00  13  00  62.50  120 

Heavy  Mixed .  3  50  6  50  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  3  00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  floeks.  1 00^5  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  booklet  free. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  2c. 
Rocks,  Reds,  1  4c.  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  1 5c.  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100#  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washxngtonville,  Pa. 


€HICKS 


THE  HENYARD 


Disinfecting  a  Henhouse 

On  page  1405  is  an  article  headed, 
“Serious  Diseases.”  The  conditions  that 
A.  F.  S.  relates  are  very  similar  to  the 
ones  that  bother  me,  with  the  exception 
of  the  breed;  my  birds  are  Barred  Rocks. 
In  your  recommendations  of  treatment 
I  noticed  cleaning  of  quarters  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  and  disinfection  of  both 
utensils  and  quarters.  Would  you  tell  me 
how  to  disinfect  quarters  and  utensils  in 
freezing  weather?  My  coop  is  24  ft. 
square,  and  I  have  160  birds  in  it  at 
present.  All  feed  is  hopper  fed.  I  have 
two  double-sided  hoppers  6  ft.  long,  one 
containing  scratch  grain,  the  other  mash. 
This  disease  seems  to  occur  only  in  the 
Fall  and  Winter.  c.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

The  disinfecting  of  poultry  quarters  in 
cold  weather  is  so  difficult  a  matter  that 
it  should  not,  if  possible,  be  a  matter  left 
for  that  season  of  the  year.  Fortunately, 
it  is  seldom  necessary  if  proper  care  has 
been  given  the  poultry  house  before  cold 
weather  sets  in.  The  use  of  liquid  dis¬ 
infectants  upon  floors,  perches  and  walls 
when  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  quick 
drying  of  these  leads  to  an  insanitary 
condition  in  itself,  conducive  to  colds  at 
least  among  the  fowls  that  must  occupy 
the  quarters  before  they  are  in  condition 
to  use.  Simple  cleanliness  is  a  disinfec¬ 
tant,  however,  and  the  hoe  and  the  broom 
do  not  leave  floors,  walls  or  perches  wet. 
To  disinfect  means  to  remove  infective 
material  and,  if  droppings  or  other  dirt 
that  may  contain  the  germs  of  communi¬ 
cable  disease  is  not  permitted  to  remain 
where  fowls  must  be  constantly  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it,  that  much  disinfection  is  ac¬ 
complished.  Liquids  that  may  penetrate 
into  cracks  and  hidden  places  are  more 
vigorous  disinfectants,  but  their  use 
should  be  unnecessary  in  weather  that 
does  not  permit  the  removal  of  the  birds 
and  the  drying  of  the  quarters  before 
their  return. 

Utensils  are  more  easily  cared  for. 
Drinking  fountains  may  easily  be  scalded 
with  boiling  water  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  Troughs  or  other  food  containers 
are  as  easily  kept  clean,  and  cleanliness,  j 
rather  than  chemical  disinfection,  is  _  the 
point  to  be  aimed  at.  Where  a  serious 
and  highly  communicable  disease,  like 
roup,  is  present  in  the  flock,  the  germs 
may  be  conveyed  from  bird  to  bird  by 
direct  contact.  Attention  to  utensils  then 
removes  only  a  portion  of  the  danger. 
Prompt  isolation  of  ailing  fowls'  is  more 
urgently  called  for,  though  cleanliness  of 
food  and  drink  containers  also  removes 
a  part  of  the  danger.  M.  B.  D. 


Inbreeding 

What  is  the  rule  for  breeding  of  poul¬ 
try,  in  regard  to  inbreeding?  Can  I  use 
a  male  bird  to  mate  with  pullets  from 
same  parentage  to  improve  and  build  up 
a  better  strain?  If  so  how  long  can  one 
continue  with  the  same  cock.  K.  c. 

Ohio. 

Yes,  you  may  mate  a  cock  to  liis  de- 
scendents  indefinitely  but,  in  doing  this 
you  are  using  a  measure  which  requires 
considerable  skill  and  knowledge  of 
breeding  if  you  are  not  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Close  inbreeding  is  used  by 
all  breeders  of  live  stock  who  wish  to 
perpetuate  and  intensify  the  good  qual¬ 
ities  of  an  individual  animal  but,  in  doing 
this,  they  recognize  that  they  are  using 
a  double-edged  sword,  a  measure  that  will 
not  only  intensify  desirable  characteristics 
but  also  those  that  are  not  wanted.  To 
overcome  possible  injury  by  this  measure, 
it  is  necessary  to  select  carefully  in 
mating,  refraining  from  using  those  ani¬ 
mals  that  would  probably  pass  on  their 
unwanted  defects.  The  whole  matter  of 
breeding  for  improvement  is  involved  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  any  “rule  for 
breeding”  that  will  cover  all  contingen¬ 
cies.  M.  B.  D. 


Poor  Laying 

Could  you  tell  me  what  is  wrong  with 
my  flock 'of  poultry,  about  250  yearlings 
and  250  March-hatched  pullets?  I  can 
understand  the  yearlings  not  laying,  but 
the  pullets  only  lay  one  or  two  eggs  per 
day.  Have  a  commercial  dry  mash  be¬ 
fore  the  birds  and  feed  about  2  qts.  grain 
per  100  birds  in  the  morning  and  6  qts. 
per  100  one  hour  before  dusk.  They 
have  grit  and  oyster  shell  and  get  green 
cabbage  at  noon.  Would  a  wet  mush 
or  milk  in  some  form  help  any. 

New  York.  J.  P-  K. 

The  natural  supposition  in  such  a  case 
as  this  is  that  these  pulets  were  not 
fed  in  a  way  to  bring  them  to  laying 
maturity  now,  as  March  pullets .  should 
he  laying  in  November.  The  condition  of 
the  birds  would  show  whether  or  not  this 
supposition  is  correct;  whether  their  size, 
weight,  comb  development,  etc.,  show  ma¬ 
turity.  If  lacking  in  this  respect,  the 
addition  of  a  moist  mash  once  daily  to 
that  fed  dry  and  perhaps  a  greater 
quantity  of  grain  is  needed.  If  the  flock 
is  in  good  health  and  from  a  good  laying 
strain  of  birds,  an  insufficient  amount  of 
food  now  or  previously  seems  the  most 
likely  cause  of  lack  of  production. 

M.  B.  D. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Baby  Chicks  and  Breeding  Males 

All  are  from  State  tested  stock.  Trapnested  and 
pedigreed.  Selected  range  grown,  production 
bred  cockerels  that  are  sure  to  breed  up  your 
production  and  priced  moderately. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Yon  must  have  good  chix  to  grow  good  pullets 
and  get  good  returns  on  your  investment.  Our 
stock  is  tested  and  proven.  20  years  of  breeding 
behind  them— you  need  the  best  for  most  profit. 
Our  new  catalog  should  interest  you.  Free  on 
request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

S.  C.  RED  CHICKS 

Have  a  reputation  for  livability,  vigor,  fast  growth, 
egg  production.  Every  one  hatched  from  our  own  strain 
of  Northern  Grown  Stock,  State  Certified  for  eight  con¬ 
secutive  years  to  be  absolutely  free  from  White  Diar¬ 
rhoea.  Catalog  free.  It  will  help  and  interest  you. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  225,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Concretely  written,  attractively  illus¬ 
trated,  and  intensely  interesting.  Most 
valuable  catalog  that  we  have  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  Virtually  filled  with  cashable  ideas  on 
brooding,  feeding  and  poultry  management.  De¬ 
scribes  our  chicks  and  a  service  to  you  built  upon 
14  years  of  aggressive  effort.  Your  copy  mailed 
FREE  immediately  upon  request.  Write  for  it. 


Fairfield  Hatchery,  Lock  Bos  509,  Lancaster,  O# 


WEED’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Twenty- Second  Year 

Bred  for  vigor  and  productivity.  Making  good 
with  hundreds  of  customers. 

Twenty-six  ounce  hatching  eggs.  Ninety  per 
cent  fertility  guaranteed.  Big  fluffy  chicks.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

Send  for  Circular 

John  H.  Weed,  Glenweod  Farms,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
/  sHHPrk  White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
i*  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
1  v\  aH  vigorous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these 
matings  skipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100 
live  delivery  guaranteed,  any  week  after 
Feb.  15th  at  SI  6  per  100—377  per  500— 
3150  per  1000.  10  %  books  order.  Alsoextra 
fine  White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  L.  Wyandottes.  Catalog  free. 

L.  F.  Strickler  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


Especially  Selected  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Our 
breeding  birds  are  carefully  selected  by  an  expert 
trained  and  authorized  by  Ohio  State  University. 

ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD- 
Send  Only  $1.00 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  Anconas,  White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Black 
Leghorns,  3 1  2.75  per  100.  Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks, 
314.75.  Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Silver  Laced  Wy¬ 
andottes,  S.C.  and  R.C.  R.I.  Reds,  But!  and  \\  hite Orping¬ 
tons,  $15.75.  Light  Brahmas,  319.76.  Circular  free. 
Bellefontaine  Baby  Chick  Hatchery,  Box3,  Beilefontaine,  Ohio 


Butler  GOLD  GROWN  Chicks 


fidl  nrCHlU/N  PUIPkQ  Write  for  literature 
OULUunUVlN  unluAO  vliich  tells  about 

our  pure  bred  Gold  Crown  Chicks  guaranteed 

_ to  be  free  from  disease  when  shipped.  100# 

live  delivery  guaranteed.  You  are  dealing  with  a  firm  that 
is  building  successfully  upon  a  foundation  of  pleased  buy¬ 
ers.  Directions  for  core  sent  with  each  shipment.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks.  FiBchel  strain;  White  Leghorns,  Tan- 
cred  strain;  Rhode  Island  Reds,  OwenB  strain;  White  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  assorted  chicks.  Write  today. 

B'JTLER  CHICK  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM.  Butler,  Inti 


Won  Bothsi”“  Contests 

Our  Flock  is  Certified 

We  offer  pedigreed  WHITE  LEGHORN  cockerels— baby 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs  at  prices  you  can  afford. 

We  Own  a  Son  of  the  Champion  of  the  World  Hen 

Write  for  circular  describing  matings  and  prices. 

Fox  &  Son  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Little  Falls,  N.  J 


¥  J  'LSr  C  Reds,  Barred  Rocks , 
W  ill  V^a\.a3  White  Leghorns 

Well-hatched,  well-bred,  from  best  heavy  egg  strains. 
Lowest,  possible  prices  for  really  good  chicks.  100#  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


REDBIRD  FARM 

Every  chick  from  our  own  eggs.  State  tested.  “Better 
chicks”  and  square  service  lias  built  this  business  to 
one  of  the  largest  in  N.  E.  for  profitable  RED  CHICKS. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  57  Taunton  SI.,  Wronlham,  Mass. 


Rocks 


From  healthy  stock  on  farm 
range.  Parks’ blood.  90# 
hatched  from  old  hen  eggs. 

COMMUNITY  HATCHERY,  Berlin,  Mri. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why  the 
Blue!;  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed 
on  earth.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


f* \  li  I  |#C  C.  O.  D.  100  cost :  Barred  Rocks  or 
4^  n  I  D  l\9  S.  Reds,  $14;  S.  W.  Leghorns,  $13  ; 
Mixed,  $10  ;  Heavy  Mixed,  $12.  50  and  25,  lc  and  2c  more. 
Delivery  guaranteed,  Feeding  system  that  raises  90-95# 
to  laying  age  free.  C.  M.  LAUVCR,  Box  73,  McAlistervillo,  P«. 


BATCHELDER  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS— R.  R. 

Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Parent  stock.  Accredit¬ 
ed.  Hatching  weekly.  C.  0.  BATCH  BLUE  It,  Stratham,  N.  II. 


TRAP  TAfi<J  with  wire.  Copper  of 

I  liHr  I  HUO  aluminum.  Name  and 
address  on  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags 
50c;  45  tags  $1;  100  tags  $2,  postpaid. 
Good  fur  season  coming.  Order  now — 
don’t  wait.  BIVINS,  Printer,  Summit,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


rnn  Ferris  Strain  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  31.50 

wW  each.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  •  Richfield,  Pa. 


75 


Indian 

head 

CHICKS 


DON’T  buy  baby  chicks  until 
you  have  learned  all  about 
Indian  Head  White  Leghorns — 
the  old  reliable  Strain. 

Vigorous  and  dependable  for  sure 
profits.  New  low  prices. 

Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.  Toms  River,  N.  J 
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Facts  Worth  Looking 
Into  When  Buying 
Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 

Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

We  are  financially  responsible. 

Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production 
have  been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years. 

Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high 
records  used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 
Our  feeding  and  management  pro¬ 
gram  free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks. 

We  pay  delivery  charges  and 
guarantee  100%  satisfactory  arrival. 

Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  de¬ 
livery  on  day  you  want  yourchicks  shipped. 

Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 
This  is  your  protection. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 
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Near  round — no  corners  for  crowding 
—rat  and  vermin  proof. 
New  exclusive  idea  in  cross 
ventilation.  Combination 
ventilator  and  stove  flue. 
Glass  windows.  Diameter 
12  feet.  Capacity  500  chicks. 
Built  sectional — easily  enlarged. 
Buy  Now— Pay  Later 
Write  Today 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO..  309  Warder  St..  Sprinofield.  Ohio 

Makers  Ross  Metal  Silos,  Cribs,  Cutters,  Bins, 

Hog  Houses,  Mills,  Garages. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS  R.  I.  REDS 

Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet,  describing 
our  farm,  stock,  etc.  Our  Tancred  strain 
Leghorns  are  as  good  as  the  best.  Eighteen 
years  in  the  chick  and  chicken  business. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


CHICKS  AND  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

White  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds.  N.  Y.  State  Certified, 
Supervised  and  standard  grades.  Hatches  every  week 
after  Feb,  1st.  Discount  on  orders  booked  before  Feb.  1st. 
Hatching  eggs  in  large  or  small  quanity.  Circular  free. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Fingar  R.  D.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Esbenshade’s  bronze  Turkeys 

are  ready.  000  choice  birds.  One  of  America’s  best  and 
largest  Hocks.  Buy  good  stock  from  us  and  make  big 
money  raising  turkeys.  Get  facts.  Catalogue  for  stamp. 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM  Box  R  RONKS,  PA. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Right 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Warren,  Mgr..  Mt  Ephraim, N.  J 


PIIT  VnilD  I  nCCCC  Our  chicks  pay  big  profits. 
UUI  lUUll  LUuOCO  Production  Bred  Leghorns, 

$20-100,  $  1  85-1000.  Adam  Seabury,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Q  f  Wbifa  I  onWitc  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks, 
O.  L.  lYnHC  Legnorns  Cockerels.  Write  for  catalog. 

(EIIAMIL'KST  POULTRY  PLUM  Box  ¥  ltA  II IV  AY,  N.  J. 


Uill’o  Rahu  Pineiro  Barred  Rocks  and  S. C.  W.  Leghorns, 
mil  o  UdUjf  UllICKS  Write  for  prices  for  present  and 
future  deliveries.  HILL’S  HATCHERY  8  POULTRY  FARM.Seilonl.  Del. 


Vig«»ROU8  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large 
v  frame,  big  bone.  MRS.  IDA  CHUMBLEY,  Draper,  Vb. 


FOR  SALE— BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS-Extra 
A  fine  stock.  MRS.  DWIGHT  HARRIS  -  MORAVIA,  N.  V. 


HI  mi  IM1IIIIIIIIII IIIIIII  Mil  Mill  Mill  Mimilll 
Books  for  Children 

Attractive  Cloth  Binding,  Beautiful  Il¬ 
lustrations,  Splendid  Holiday  Gifts, 

75  cents 

Little  Beth  Buttercup  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Sally  Sunflower  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Topsy  Thistle  and  Her  Friends 
Panoramas  With  Movable  Pictures.  A 
Wonderful  and  Attractive  Novelty  for 
Children,  75  cents  each 
Noah’s  Ark  Panorama 
Toy  Town  Panorama 
Nursery  Rhyme  Panorama 
Meadow  Sweet  Farm  Panorama 
Zoo  Panorama 

Alice  in  Wonderland  Panorama 
Days  in  Catland  Panorama 
Express  Train  Panorama 
With  Father  Tuck  in  Fairyland  Panorama 
Little  Songs  of  Long  Ago — Our  Old  Nur¬ 
sery  Rhymes — Beautifully  Bound,  $3 
FOR  SALE  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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THE  HENYARD 


Freak  Eggs 

I  enclose  a  picture  of  some  strange 
eggs  that  I  got  from  my  seven-months- 
old  pullets.  c.  m. 

Maine. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  many 
odd  appearing  eggs  are  apt  to  be  found 
in  the  nests  of  any  flock.  These,  in  a 
more  superstitious  age,  were  often 
considered  omens  of  good  or  evil,  but  a 
better  understanding  of  the  mechanism 
of  formation  of  an  egg  explains  the 
occurrence  of  these  eggs  in  an  entire¬ 
ly  rational  manner.  Double,  or  even 
triple,  3’olked  eggs  are  formed  when 
more  than  one  yolk  drops  from  the 
‘ovary  in  time  to  be  enclosed  in  one 
shell  as  they  pass  down  the  oviduct 


A  Triple  Egg 

together.  Sometimes,  two  yolks  are  too 
far  separated  to  be  enclosed  together 
but  are  still  near  enough  to  have  a 
connecting  membrane. 

Again,  a  shell  membrane  may  con¬ 
nect  two  fully  formed  eggs,  as  in  the 
accompanying  picture.  When  intestinal 
parasites  or  other  foreign  bodies  are 
found  within  eggs,  it  means  that 
these  obtained  entrance  to  the  oviduct 
in  some  way  and  were  enclosed  with 
the  yolk  and  white  of  an  egg  in  the 
process  of  formation.  A  fully  formed 
egg  may  be  found  within  another.  In 
this  case,  it  is  evident  that  an  egg  was 
forced  back  after  being  formed  by  a 
reverse  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
oviduct  and  it  then  acted  as  a  yolk  on 
its  return,  receiving  the  white  and 
membranes  that  a  yolk  naturally  re¬ 
ceives.  All  these  may  be  considered 
accidents  to  be  accounted  for  in  nat¬ 
ural  ways  and  curious  only  as  showing 
that  nature  is  likely  to  trip  up  in  the 
cqurse  of  some  of  her  complicated 
ways  and  produce  what  we  call 
freaks.  m.  b.  d. 


No  Mercy  for  Chicken 
Thieves 

On  page  1207  you  refer  to  case  where 
chicken  thieves  were  shot,  and  state  cir¬ 
cumstances.  You  ask  what  the  readers 
would  do  under  the  conditions  referred 
to.  I  am  giving  you  my  opinion.  Un¬ 
der  constitutional  law  this  young  boy  is 
clearly  within  his  personal  rights.  I  am 
opposed  to  capital  punishment,  and  the 
taking  of  human  life  in  any  form  except 
in  the  personal  act  of  self-defense.  Self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 
This  is  nature’s  born  instinct,  and  it 
causes  all  human  beings  to  protect  them¬ 
selves,  and  all  who  are  near  and  dear  to 
them.  This  young  boy  was  clearly  with¬ 
in  his  moral  and  legal  rights.  These 
thieves  were  law-breakers,  and  if  the 
father  suffered  a  fractured  skull,  and  the 
son  also,  through  the  thieves,  no  matter 
what  happened  if  they  escaped  being 
caught.  No  person  should  wait  till  his 
life  is  in  jeopardy  before  he  resorts  to 
self-protection.  The  thief  who  was  killed, 
I  believe,  got  his  just  dues.  The  other 
one,  if  he  lives,  may  realize  that  for 
once  he  was  out  of  luck.  This  chicken 
stealing  is  getting  too  common  in  all 
thickly  settled  States,  and  it  is  a  safe  bet 
that  from  now  till  after  the  holidays  90 
out  of  every  100  persons  engaged  in  the 
poultry  business  goes  to  bed  with  a  load¬ 
ed  gun  handy  in  case  of  an  alarm. 

This  yvung  boy  shot  and  killed  one  or 
more  persons  in  the  protection  of  his 
father’s  and  himself,  and  both  from  the 
moral  and  legal  point  of  view,  was  justi¬ 
fied.  I  do  not  believe  any  coroner  would 
piefer  any  charge  against  him.  While 
the  law  might  call  it  manslaughter,  the 
verdict  should  be  justifiable  homicide. 
Should  this  case  go  to  court  and  this  boy's 
father  is  not  able  to  bear  the  case,  I  am 
willing  to  contribute  to  a  fund  in  their 
behalf.  h.  w.  w. 


Irving  Fisher  says  that  80  per  cent 
of  our  people  bai’ely  earn  a  living.  The 
truth  is  that  they  earn  an  excellent  living 
but  it  is  the  20  per  cent  who  get  it. — The 
New  Yorker. 


Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested— Certified- 
Trap-Nested  Under  State  Supervision 

For  eight  years  we  have  specialized  EXCLUSIVELY 
in  Golden  Dollars  Strain. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Pullets 

Backed  by  Definite  Performance  Records 

I7VERY  hen  breeder  in  our  flocks  has  produced  200  eggs  or  better  in 
“  her  pullet  year  by  actual  trap-nest  records.  Every  breeder  has 
been  blood-tested  and  certified  by  State  officials.  These  tests  made  for 
four  consecutive  years,  have  always  shown  our  flocks  100#  perfect,  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  baciilary  white  diarrhea.  Our  big  snow-white  eggs 
sell  at  a  premium  on  the  New  York  market.  Chicks  from  our  breed¬ 
ers  will  make  golden  dollars  for  you. 

"Profits  from  Poultry,’*  by  Paul  F.  Smith,  the  man  who  built  a  $30,000  a  year 
business  on  a  12-acre  farm.  Write  for  your  copy.  It’s  free,  but  worth  a  lot. 

VINELAND  TRAP-NEST  POULTRY  RANCH 
Paul  F.  Smith,  Prop.  S  Main  Rd.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Distinctive  Chicks 

from  Qualified  Breeding  blocks 


Pictured  with  Camera  and  Pen 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  three  big 
hatcheries.  Next  to  a  visit,  you’ll  enjoy  looking  through  the  Rosemont 
■  Catalog.  In  it,  we  have  done  our  best  with  camera  and  type  to  present  a 
truthful  and  complete  picture  of  this  great  breeding  and  hatching  institution — 

the  result  of  17  years  of  continuous  growth. 

Write  for  your  copy  and  our  Price  List.  Our  guarantee  of  complete  satisfaction  protects  you. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 


MODERN  CHICKS  are  essentially  different  from  ordinary  chicks.  MODERN  CHICKS  be¬ 
gin  laying  in  the  Fall  and  lay  WINTER  EGGS  when  prices  are  high.  All  our  ten  years 
of  selecting  the  BEST  parent  stock,  CULLING  out  the  unfit,  BREEDING,  FEEDING. 
HATCHING  and  ACCREDITING  has  been  in  order  to  produce  the  MODERN  CHICK  which 
Will  lay  the  most  eggs  when  eggs  are  HIGHEST  IN  PRICE.  Member  International  Baby 
Chick  and  Ohio  Chick  Hatcheries  Associations.  ACCREDITED  for  three  years.  30%  of  our 
Chicks  are  sold  at  Our  Own  Door  to  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS.  As  Good  Chicks  for  the 
Money  as  you  can  buy  anywhere.  You  cannot  expect  ordinary  chicks  to  produce  eggs  in 
January.  MODERN  CHICKS  lay  because  they  are  "built  that  way.”  OUR  CATALOG  IS  FREE. 
It  explains  the  Rigid  Ohio  Accreditation  Plan,  Our  Guarantee  and  Terms,  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Baby  Chicks,  and  contains  descriptions  of  breeds  and  actual  photographs  of  our  flocks. 

Get  our  FREE  CATALOG.  Order  MODERN  CHICKS  and  make  money. 

Reference:  Citizens  Bank  of  Mount  Blanchard. 

MODERN  HATCHERY  Box  B  Mount  Blanchard,  Ohio 


BUY  CHICKS  from  Members  of  the 
New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry 
Certification  Association,  Inc. 

and  get  the  best  in  vitality  and  high  egg  production. 
Our  standard  is  high,  making  quality  the  best. 

BREEDING  STOCK,  HATCHING  EGGS  and  CHICKS  for  sale 
from  the  following: 


Supervised  Flocks,  which  are  carefully  selected  hens  mated  to  certified  males  (no  pullets.) 
Certified  Flocks,  which  are  high  producers  only,  mated  to  certified  males  (no  pullets.) 
Home  Trapuested  Birds  with  official  egg  records  up  to  330. 


All  breeding  stock  under  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  which  will  eliminate  any  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  standard  values. 

WE  KNOW  WHAT  WE  HAVE— YOU  KNOW  WHAT  YOU  BUY 

Think  it  over  and  send  for  free  catalogue  giving  fist  of  members  and  other  valuable  information. 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary  NEW  HARTFORD,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  CHICKS— 500,000  CHICKS  FOR  1928 

America’s  leading  breeds  and  strains  insure  profits  with  National 
Chicks  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buffi  Leghorns. 

Tancred  or  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns .  3.75 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Anconas .  4.25 

R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas .  4  50 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  5-00 

Blue  Andelusians,  White  Minorcas .  7.75 

Mixed  or  odds  and  ends .  3.25 

We  have  special  mated  pens  in  all  these  breeds.  Send  for  our  new 
illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  sent  postpaid.  We  guarantee  100% 
live  delivery.  References.  Order  at  once.  Delay  is  fatal. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 
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WRITE  for  this  Chick  Catalog 


Our  Hollywood  While  Leghorns  are  headed  by  cockerels  (dames  records  290-300  eggs 
per  year)  direct  from  Hollywood  or  by  sons  of  above.  English  and  Tancred  Leghorns 
if  you  prefer.  We  also  hatch  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas, 

Buffi  Orpingtons,  Dark  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Roger  Luxon  of  New  London  paid  for  a 
brooder  and  brooder  house  and  showed  a  cash  profit  of  $175  lastyear  with  300  of  our  Rocks. 

Write  for  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  stock.  Last  year  was  the  50th  year  our  President, 
Chas.  McClave,  showed  at  Ohio  Stock  Fair.  He  is  known  the  world  over  as  a  poultryman. 
Prices  are  attractive .  Write  today. 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  COMPANY  Box  N  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 


My  Engine  Will  Do  the  Work 

Write  now  for  facts  about  this  wonder  engine.  Same  engine  gives  154  to  6 
H.  P.  Gasoline  or  kerosene.  Portable,  light,  and  free  from  vibration. 
Requires  no  anchorage.  Easy  starting— no  cranking.  Pumps,  saws, 
grinds  and  does  all  chores.  Plenty  of  power  for  every  purpose. 

Low  Factory  Price — Free  Trial  Offer 

Tremendous  value.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users.  Write  now  for 
details  and  free  trial  offer  on  this  amazing  engine. 

Edwards  Motor  Co.,  112  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


n|  H  J  AL*  Single  comb.  Blood  tested  for 
.  Iffifl  billX  White  Diarrhea.  Tremendous 
■  ■■  laying  strain.  Chix,  $25  per 

100.  Hatching  eggs.  10%  deposit.  Place  your  order  now. 

Tel.  80 1  -J.  B.  a  C.  POULTRY  FARM,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Cl  rN  T3  TT  T3  ci 


D<ix*(ro  Official  records  Vineland 
OUrrtSU  nut/Ha  contest  208  to  260.  Cock¬ 
erels  and  pullets.  A.  L.  VREELAND,  Nutley.  N.  J. 

“NATION  A I  ”  chicks,  hatching  eggs. 

nnllL/il/LLi  Stock  from  free  range  flocks. 
Catalog  free.  HATI0RAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Boa  408,  Mitfliulawn.  Banna. 


a- — w  m  •  a  Ml.  m  ■  m  m  ■  a.  ^V/  V4L  kJ 

Pedigreed  Cockerels.  $6,  $8  and  810.  Eggs,  $10 
per  100.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


MM/IIITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— with  several 
““  generations  Hollywood  260  egg  stoek  back  of 
them,  $5,  $7,50 and  $10 each.  FKEB  HEVEIt,  Snyvillr.  N.T. 
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Market  News  an  d  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Business  was  generally  quiet  on  tlie 
Philadelphia  fruit  and  vegetable  market 
the  week  following  Christmas.  Mush¬ 
rooms  were  an  exception  and  _  showed 
some  activity  with  prices  fluctuating  con¬ 
siderably  from  day  to  day.  A  sharp  ad¬ 
vance  of  $1  to  $1.50  a  basket  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  by  a  slump  of  50c.  Cabbage  held 
about  steady,  most  offerings  moving  out 
sacked  at  75  to  85c  cwt.  for  New  York 
Danish.  The  recent  cold  weather  re¬ 
tarded  sales  on  bulk  stock.  Offerings  of 
onions  were  rather  light  and  a  firm  mar¬ 
ket  prevailed  with  prices  showing  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  during  the  past 
two  weeks,  best  New  York  yellows  sell¬ 
ing  $2.25  to  $2.50  a  sack.  The  celery 
market  continues  firm,  although  only  a 
moderate  demand  was  reported,  New 
York  celery  in  2-3  crates  in  the  rough 
ranging  $2  to  $2.50,  an  advance  of  50 
to  75c  during  the  month  of  December. 
California  celery  ranged  $5  to  $6  for  full 
crates.  Sweet  potatoes  were  also  report¬ 
ed  selling  on  a  firm  market  under  light  of¬ 
ferings,  Maryland  bushel  hampers  selling 
at  $1.30,  while  New  Jersey  sweets  ranged 
75c  to  $1.15  per  %  bushel,  according  to 
quality  and  condition.  About  the  first  ot 
the  year  potato  markets  at  shipping 
points  were  steady  to  firm,  and  a  firm 
market  was  reported  in  Philadelphia. 
There  were  no  bulk  sales  for  several  days 
on  account  of  low  temperatures,  but 
Maine  Green  Mountains  in  150-lb.  sacks 
were  in  moderate  demand  at  $3.15  and 
Pennsylvania  Bound  W  hites  in  ^  tv  o- 
bushel  sacks  brought  $2.50  to  $-.6o.  A 
few  hampers  of  Florida  Cobblers  were 
offered  at  $2.25  to  $2.50  a  bushel.  Cali¬ 
fornia  lettuce  holds  around  $3.2o  to  $d.PU 
a  crate  for  four  to  five  dozen  heads,  and 
cauliflower  ranged  $2.40  to  $2. 1 5  a  crate. 
Supplies  of  southern  fresh  vegetables 
were  moderate  to  light.  Texas  beets  ad¬ 
vanced  a  little  and  carrots  held  about 
steady,  bunched  stock  of  both  beets  and 
carrots  selling  generally  around  $3  to 
$3.25  a  crate.  Norfolk  spinach  is  work- 
insr  out  at  about  $1  a  bushel,  but  Texas 
stock  brought  $1.65  to  $2.  California 
peas  were  firm  at  around  $8.25  a  crate 
of  45  lbs.  Parsley  is  bringing  good 
prices,  $10  to  $11  a  barrel.  Good  apples 
had  fair  movement.  Virginia  Staymans, 
r.  S.  No.  Is  2%-in.  up  brought  $2.50  a 
bushel,  and  Delaware  unclassified  Romes 
and  Staymans  sold  around  $1.85  a  bushel. 
New  Hampshire  Baldwins  2%-m.  up 
were  quoted  at  $7  barrel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  has  been  very  unset¬ 
tled.  During  the  past  two  weeks  prices 
have  fluctuated  considerably  as  more  lib¬ 
eral  offerings  and  weather  conditions  af¬ 
fected  the  markets.  South  central  west¬ 
ern  and  central  western  States  began  to 
ship  more  heavily  and  prices  dropped  in 
most  terminal  markets.  In  Philadelphia 
during  the  past  two  weeks  prices  dropped 
from  51  to  46c.  Soon  after  New  Years, 
however,  a  cold  wave  swept  the  vs  est 
cast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  snow  was 
also  a  factor,  and  movement  of  eggs  was 
retarded.  Prices  on  high-grade  eggs  ad¬ 
vanced  on,  this  account,  Philadelphia 
quoting  on  the  fourth  49c  a  dozen  on 
extra  firsts,  a  jump  of  3c  a  dozen.  There 
was  also  some  speculative  interest  and 
storage  eggs  also  advanced  slightly.  I  resh 
firsts  were  quoted  at  46c.  Seconds  con¬ 
tinue  to  sell  at  comparatively  low  figures, 
29c  a  dozen,  while  storage  packed  extra 
firsts  brought  35c  a  dozen.  Some  very 
fancy  closely  selected  eggs  for  the  carton 
trade  were  selling  as  high  as  58c  a 
dozen.  Cold  storage  holdings  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  were  reduced  to  about  16,800 
cases.  The  total  holdings  on  Dec.  31, 
1927,  in  26  cities,  were  772,779  cases 
against  833,629  cases  a  year  ago.  . 

The  live  poultry  market  Avas  _  fairly 
active  the  last  of  the  week,  and  with  of¬ 
ferings  rather  limited  the  market  ad- 
vanced  several  cents  a  pound.  Plymouth 
Rock  fowl  ranged  25  to  30c  and  mixed 
colors  were  quoted  at  25  to  27c  a  lb.  ex¬ 
cepting  on  inferior  grades  which  sold  at 
lower  prices.  Leghorn  fowl  averaged 
about  21c.  Spring  chickens  sold  for 
about  the  same  prices  as  fowl.  Heavy 
capons  ranged  35  to  38c  and  slips  were 
quoted  as  low  as  28c  a  lb.  White  Pekin 
ducks  were  offered  at  26  to  27c  and  fancy 
geese  at  24  to  25c  a  lb.  The  dressed 
poultry  market  was  quiet  with  fresh- 
killed  barreled-packed  fowl  selling  27  to 
28c  if  heavy,  medium-weights  ranging  22 
to  25c  and  small  ranged  downward  to  18c. 
Heavy  chickens  from  nearby  were  quoted 
at  34  to  36c  and  broiler  size  brought  2c 
a  lb.  more.  Fancy  ducks  were  quoted  at 
28  to  30c  and  old  roosters  21  to  22c. 
Gold  storage  holdings  of  poultry  continue 
to  be  somewhat  lighter  than  last  year,  at 
this  time,  government  reports  showing 
90,854,000  lbs.  on  hand  compared  with 
113,061,160  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Undergrade  hay  sold  slowly  on  a  dull 
market,  but  there  was  a  fair  demand  for 
high-grade  hay  on  which  a  firm  market 
prevailed.  Timothy  hay  was  quoted  at 
$18.50  to  $19  a  ton,  the  same  as  two 
weeks  ago.  Best  Timothy  light  clover 
mixed  and  No.  2  Timothy  were  quoted  at 
$17  to  $17.50,  and  straight  rye  straw 


was  firmly  held  at  $20  to  $21  a  ton. 
Wheat  straw  averaged  $14  to  $14.50  a 
ton.  B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
Thei-e  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

But&er. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c  ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  54c. 

Eggs. — Yark  eggs,  doz.,  54c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  64c;  (minimum  weight  all  eggs,  per 
dozen,  24  oz.)  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  44c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skimmed  milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  sweet  cream,  pt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern  grown  produce  every  market 
day  at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ; 
beets,  lb.,  5c;  buckwheat  flour,  new,  lb., 
5c ;  graham,  lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c ;  red, 
lb.,  4c ;  carrots,  bunch,  10c ;  carrots,  dry, 
lb.,  4c;  celery,  bu«ch,  10c;  cauliflower, 
lb.,  8c;  endive,  lb.,  12c;  horseradish,  lb., 
15c;  lettuce,  Ice.,  head,  10c;  home-grown 
lettuce,  bunch,  5c ;  onions,  pk.,  35c ; 
onions,  green,  bunch,  5c ;  parsley,  bunch, 
10c ;  peppers,  doz.,  25c ;  potatoes,  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.40 ;  pk.,  40c ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  S5c ;  salsify,  bunch,  10c ;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  30c ;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  7c;  turnips,  rutabaga, 
lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
34c ;  light,  lb.,  32c ;  broilers,  lb.,  40c ; 
geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  30c ;  light,  lb.,  25c ;  ducks,  lb., 
30c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  28c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  head  cheese,  lb., 
50c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  25c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  38c ; 
rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c ;  pork  loins,  lb., 
25c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  card,  20c  ;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  strawberry 
plants,  per  100,  75c;  hickorynuts,  qt., 
15c ;  cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4 ; 
Hygeia  ice,  cwt.,  40e. 

All  prices  quoted  for  best  grade  only. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live  weight,  22  to  30c;  dressed, 
lb..  45  to  50c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  22  to  35c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  40c ;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  23 
to  33c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  22  to  30c ;  geese, 
live,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  50  to 
60c ;  squabs,  pair.  55c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
60c;  butter,  lb.,  70  to  75c;  eggs,  crate, 
$15  to  $19 ;  retail,  55  to  60c ;  ducks, 
eggs,  dozen,  75c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
90c ;  beans,  lb.,  9  to  10c ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  30  to  40c ;  100  heads,  $2  to  $3 ; 
Savoy,  100  heads,  $4  to  $5 ;  carrots,  bu., 
60  to  75c ;  honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap,  25c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  onions,  bu.,  $1 ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.40;  turnips,  bu., 
50  to  60c ;  endive,  doz.,  50  to  75c ; 
squash,  lb.,  5  to  6c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  40 
to  50c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  310 
to  $14 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  15  to  17c; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  15  to  20c. 

ROCHESTER 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt.,  50 
to  60c ;  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  40  to  50c ;  100  heads,  $2.50  to 
$3.50 ;  red,  crate,  50  to  60c ;  carrots, 
bskt.,  40  to  50c ;  bu.,  75  to  85c ;  celery, 
doz.  bchs,  50  to  70c;  knobs,  doz.,  40  to 
60c;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  lettuce,  curly, 
doz.  heads,  25  to  30c;  onions,  yellow,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  parsnips,  bskt.,  50  to  60c ; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.20;  pumpkins,  doz.,  75e  to 
$1 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c ;  ro- 
maine,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to  40c ;  squash, 
Hubbard,  lb.,  4  to  5c;  tomatoes,  h.  h., 
lb.,  25  to  30c ;  turnips,  bskt.,  35  to  40c ; 
bu.,  60  to  75c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bchs.,  40  to  50c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1  to  $2 ;  Fall 
Pippin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Greening,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  Ilubbardston,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  King,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  McIntosh, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  Russets, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Snow,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50; 
Tallman  Sweet,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  Wag¬ 
ner,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers  'lb.,  25  to 
28c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  light, 
lb.,  25  to  28c;  roosters  (old),  lb.,  25c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
45  to  50c ;  doz.,  small  lots,  50  to  55c ; 
pullets,  doz.  cases,  40c ;  doz..  50c ;  butter, 
country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted, 
lb..  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
honey,  ib.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60 
to  65c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  buckwheat,  5- 
lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1;  comb  honey,  24  sec. 
cases,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy  do., 


$3.50  to  $4;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to 
$2.35. 

Nuts  (domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Raw  Furs. — The  following  are  ruling- 
prices  paid  per  pelt,  by  dealers  to  trap¬ 
pers :  Skunk,  prime,  No.  1,  $3  to  $3.25; 
prime  No.  2,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  prime  No.  3, 
$1.35  to  $1.50 ;  prime  No.  4,  80c  to  $1 ; 
raccoon,  large  No.  1,  $7.50  to  $9;  medium 
No.  1,  $5.50  to  $6.50;  small  No.  1,  $3.50 
to  $4.50 ;  mink,  dark,  large  No.  1,  $12 
to  $13;  medium  No.  1,  $8  to  $9;  small 
No.  1,  $6  to  $6.50;  as  to  size  No.  2, 
$3  to  $7 ;  muskrat,  Fall,  large,  $1.85 ; 
medium,  $1.40;  red  fox,  large  No.  1,  $16 
to  $18;  medium  No.  1,  $12  to  $13;  small 
No.  1,  $8  to  $9 ;  No.  2,  $4  to  $8 ;  weasel, 
white,  as  to  size,  25c  to  $2 ;  brown,  as  to 
size,  10c  to  $1.50. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

MILK 

January  5,  1927. 

January  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.03y2,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.28%  ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6%c  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  classes  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.27 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.52%  @$0.53 

Extra,  92  score .  .52 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .43  @  .51 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .41  @  .42 

Lower  grades . 40  @  .40% 

Ladles  . 35  %@  .39 

Packing  stock . 33%  @  .35 

Centralized . 41  (<r  .47% 

Renovated  . 40%  @  .41 

Sweet,  fancy . 54  @  .54% 

Extra . 53  @  .53% 

Firsts  . 44%  @  .52 

Seconds . 43  @  .44 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held,  fancy. $0.29  @$0.29% 

Wisconsin,  held .  @  .29 

Daisies,  fresh  .  .28% 

EGGS 


Nearby,  fancy  white 

.  .  .$0.51 

@$0.52 

Average  extras  . .  . 

...  .49 

@ 

.50 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .  .  .46 

@ 

.48 

@ 

.46 

Pullets . 

...  .34 

@ 

.43 

Pacific  Coast,  whites 

...  .47 

@ 

.51 

Mixed  colors,  best 
Nearby  . 

. . .  .50 

@ 

.51 

Gathered,  best . 

...  .47 

@ 

.49 

Common  to  good  .  . . 

...  .30 

(o' 

.45 

Storage,  extra  fancy 

.  . .  .34 

@ 

.35 

Firsts  . 

.33  % 

Seconds  . 

...  .30  %@ 

.32 

Under  grades  .  . . 

. . .  .28 

@ 

.30 

Shell  treated  .  . .  . 

...  .33 

@ 

.41 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20@$0.28 

Chickens  . 20 @  .32 

Roosters  .  _  -14 

Ducks  . 24  @  .32 

Geese . 25  @  .27 

Tame  rabbits . 35@  .40 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.33@$0.35 


Fair  to  good . 22 @  .30 

Roosters  . 16  @  .22 

Fowls . 20@  .30 

Ducks  . 20  @  .28 

Geese  . 20  @  .30 

Turkeys — Dry 

State-Pa.,  toms . 45 @  .50 

Hens  . 43  @  .46 

Md.,  toms . 45  @  .50 

Hens  . 43  (a  .46 

Va.,  toms . 44  @  .48 

Hens  . 42  @  .44 

Md.-Va.,  fair  . 32  @  .42 

Young,  poor . 25  @  .30 

Old  toms . 29 @  .32 

Old  hens . 30@  .38 

No’wn,  toms . 43  @  .46 

Hens  . 40  @  .42 

Wn.,  toms . 42@  .45 

liens  . 39 @  .41 

Fair  to  good  . 32  @  .38 

So’wn,  toms . 41  @  .44 

Hens  . 38@  .40 

Tex.,  toms  . 40@  .43 

Hens  . 37 @  .39 

Fair  to  good . 3244  .37 

Poor  . 25  @  .30 

Wn.,  old  toms  . 29@  .32 

Old  hens . 30@  .37 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 75@  .90 

Dark,  doz . 3.00  @  3.50 

Culls  .  2.00 @  2.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $13.50@15.00 

Bulls  .  7.75@  8.75 

Cows  . . .  4.00 @  6.25 

C-.lves,  best  .  14.504418.00 

Sheep  .  9.00  @12.00 

Lambs  .  12.60  @14.25 

Hogs,  140  to  150  lbs .  9.50 @  9.75 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEAT 

Calves,  choice  . $0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 15@  .19 

Culls  . 10  @  .14 

Roasting  pigs,  18  to  10  lbs..  .20@  .28 

Lambs,  li.  li.,  head .  6.00@12.00 


DRESSED  RABBITS 

Cottontail,  pair  . $0.30@$0.60 

Jacks,  pair . 50@  .90 

Tame,  lb . 25 @  .30 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $2.00@$3.75 

Maine,  150  lbs . 2.60@  3.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 3.25@  3.75 

Bermuda,  bbl . 6.00@13.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.00@  2.50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  Texas,  bu . $1.25 @$2.25 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 15@  .18 

Cabbage,  bbl . 60@  1.00 

Bulk,  ton  . . 13.00@15.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Cauliflower,  bu . 2.00@  3.00 

Celery,  rough,  crate  .  1.50@  3.00 

Eggplants,  bu . 50 @  2.00 

Esearol,  bu . 2.00 @  2.25 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  7.00 @  9.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 6.50(0  14.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.00@  1.50 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.50@  4.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 3.00 @  3.75 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20@  .40 

Onions,  Eastern,  100  lbs.  .  .  .  1.25(0  2.00 

Western,  yellow,  100  lbs..  2.00@  2.50 

Parsley,  bbl . 5.00(0  7.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 1.00 @  3.00 

Peas,  bu . 4.50 @  5.50 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00 @  2.50 

Romaine,  bu . .  1.504/  3.25 

Spinach,  bu . 75(0  1.25 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 3.75@  4.50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00(0  6.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  . . .  2.00(0  5.50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.65  @  1.75 

White,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 5.00@  7.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.00@$3.50 

Bbl . 3.004/11.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box  ....  4.50@12.00 

Pears,  bu.  bskt . 504/  3.00 

Crabapples,  bu .  1.00(0  3.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 85@  1.00 

Kumquats,  qt . 12@  .15 

Oranges,  Fla.,  box  . 3.60@7.90 

Cal . .....  3.55 @  7.35 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Flay,  No.  1  Timothy . $20.00@ 21.00 

No.  2 .  17.00  @19.00 

No.  3  .  14.004/  16.00 

Clover  mixed  .  16.00  @20.00 

Straw,  rye  .  22.00@23.00 

.  GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red . $1.55 

No.  1  dark,  Spring  .  1.52 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.02% 

Oats,  No.  2,  white . 66 

Rye .  1.20% 

Barley  .  1.06% 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt.  . . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.60@  .62 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35 @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 65  @  .75 

Gathered  . 45@  .55 

Fowls,  lb . . 4044  .48 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .60 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44@  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb.  . . 04 (>t  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 20@  .30 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30  @  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 064/?  .10 

Grapes,  lb . 15 @  .20 

Carrots,  bell,  of  4  to  6 . 10 @  .15 

Celery,  root . 10 @  .15 

Cauliflower,  head . 204/'  .30 

String  beans,  lb . 20 @  .30 

Lima  beans,  lb . 25 @  .35 

Peas,  lb . 25 @  .35 

Lettuce,  head  . 10  @  .15 

Onions,  lb . 04 @  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .04 

Cranberries,  qt . 20@  .25 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture. ) 

The  usual  Mid-winter  inactivity  con¬ 
tinues  on  the  Boston  market.  Supplies 
are  mostly  comparatively  light  with  buy¬ 
ers  inactive.  The  moderately  light  de¬ 
mand  for  apples  continued  to  incline  more 
to  good  Baldwins  than  to  McIntosh,  of 
which  there  is  a  considerable  supply  still 
in  storage,  and  slight  price  advances  are 
noted  on  the  one,  while  the  other  shows 
very  evident  weakness.  Celery  is  silglit- 
ly  firmer  on  best  stock.  Squash  has  sold 
well.  Hay  is  in  oversupply  and  price 
concessions  are  frequent  to  quantity  pur¬ 
chasers.  Eggs  are  lower  with  butter  and 
cheese  showing  little  change.  Wool  prices 
continue  unchanged  with  the  market  ap¬ 
parently  firm  despite  heavier  receipts 
and  somewhat  lighter  buying. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Baldwins  Mass.  A 
gr.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  Fancy  large  sizes, 
$2.35  to  $2.60;  few,  $2.75.  Ungraded, 
75c  to  $1.35  box.  Maine,  A2%  to  2%- 
in.,  $4.50  to  $5.50  bbl.  McIntosh,  A 
grade,  $2.60  to  $3.25.  Fancy  large  sizes, 
(Continued  on  Page  65) 
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JARVIS’ 

White  Leghorn  fllir'IfC 
and  Barred  Rock  v'tlll/llu 
Bred  for  Livability ,  EggsandProtit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
free  from  disease.  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  type.  Leghorns  of  tho  Improved  Barron 
English-Hollywood  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding. 
Jarvis  Barred  Rocks  are  of  a  blending  of  proven 
high  producing  blood  lines. 

Both  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  are 
rich  in  the  blood  of  260  to  300-egg  foundation  blood 
lines— blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg  Record 
Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breeding.  All 
houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in  clean,  sanitary 
condition,  insuring  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
breeding  methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy, 
Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Production  Quality  that 
grow  quick  and  pay  big  prolits.  Guaranteed  good 
quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt 
shipments.  100#  livedelivery, guaranteed  of  strong, 
sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Our  15th  year  producing 
high  quality  chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
our  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
nearest  plant. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  Frankfort,  Del. 

Largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  White  Leghorns 
ami  Barred  Bocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

8TEKLING  JUNCTION,  MA88. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

Member  Mass.  Ass* 

CH1CK.5 

Photo  shows  first 
Official  Contest  300-egg 
Leghorn  bred  in  N.  E„ 

303  eggs  at  Maryland 

1927. 

CHICKS  from  our 
own  eggs.  Real  pro¬ 
ducers.  Free  from 
White  Diarrhea. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  2 

n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders. 

CHICKS  WORTH 
YOUR  MONEY 

From  the  largest  flock  of  certified  hens 
in  Maryland.  Single  comb  white  Leg. 
horns — trap  nested  Wyckoff-Tancred 
strains.  Record  egg  production,  250  to 
300  eggs. 

Write  for  our  FREE  book,  “PROFIT. 
MAKING  POULTRY,”  and  place  your 
Order  early 

P.  O.  Bo*  201 

IT  T  CTrYR  poultry  farm 

1  -Lt-LtQ A  3-j  mt.  AIRY,  MD, 


BRAMBLE’S  EARLY  CHIX 

Make  Big  Profits 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  Reda,  Wyandottes. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mixed. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Chesfertown,  Md.  Phone  308 


x<» 


>> 
#  * 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


Hlember  I.  B.  C.  A. 


“MARTIN’S  STRAIN” 

White  Wyandotte, 
'dish’s  Superior  White 
and  Barred  Rock 

Strong  eL...  ksfiom  lieal(Tiy 
stock.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Reduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active,  husky,  pure  bred  chicks.  12  varieties.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORH’S  HATCHERY, 
349  Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


R  ACftM’C  famous  ferris  strain  auiavc 
DH3UIV1  O  WHITE  LEGHORN  01111/1*3 

Send  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 
J|  March:  $18.00  per  100— .¥62.50-500— $120-1000. 
April:  $12.00  per  100— $57.50-500— $110-1000. 
I  HI  X  Postage  paid.  100#  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  Stato  supervised.  Wo  hatch  the  yoar  round. 
Write  lor  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georoetown.  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Super-Quality  Chicks 

From  INSPECTED  Free  Range  Stock. 
REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WHITE,  BAR¬ 
RED  ROCKS.  GIANTS,  BLACK  MINORCAS- 
ANCONAS,  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Prieesright- 
Send  for  EREE  1928  Booklet  and  Prices. 
BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  E,  Bucyrus  Ohio 

Jtocks,  Rods,  Wyandottes 
mid  Leghorns,  from  Shite 
Supervised  Hocks.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  with  100#  live  delivery.  Prices  on 
request.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Delaware 

50,000  *££2  Chicks  for  1928 

Every  chick  guaranteed  hatched  in  our  own  incubators 
Established  toil.  SLATY  RIDGE  FARM,  Palmyra,  Pa. 

Baby  Chicks  R  LEGHORNS5’ 

From  healthy,  high  producing  stock. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue. 


THE  HENYARD 


Prevention  of  Coccidiosis 

1.  Is  coccidiosis  a  ground  disease?  If 
so,  how  can  it  be  disposed  of  and  in  what 
length  of  time?  2.  YVhat  preventive  can 
be  used  for  baby  chicks  from  the  disease? 
3.  Is  catechu  binding  or  laxative?  4. 
Would  you  advise  sending  about  a  quart 
of  fresh  dug  dirt  to  th  :  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Station,  New  Brunswick,  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  same  is  infested  with 
the  above  disease?  I  have  had  consider¬ 
able  loss  with  baby  chicks  for  years  and 
have  found  the  cause  to  be  coccidiosis. 

Waterford  Works,  N.  J.  c.  E.  L. 

1.  Coccidiosis  is  a  disease  caused  by  an 
organism  of  microscopical  size  that  in¬ 
fests  the  intestinal,  tract  of  affected  birds 
and  other  small  animals.  It  is  transferred 
to  healthy  chicks  through  the  medium  of 
food  and  drink  that  has  been  contami¬ 
nated  by  the  droppings  of  infected  ani¬ 
mals.  The  soil  of  an  old  poultry  yard 
naturally  becomes  infested  by  this  or¬ 
ganism  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  chicks 
upon  it  without  having  them  pick  up  the 
germ  of  the  disease.  The  longer  the  soil 
remains  in  use,  the  greater  the  infesta¬ 
tion. 

2.  Prevention  is  best  secured  by  keep¬ 
ing  chicks  from  “old”  ground,  or  they 
may  be  kept  upon  floors  or  concrete  plat¬ 
forms  that  can  be  covered  with  earth  or 
sand  and  kept  free  from  any  considerable 
amount  of  infestation  by  the  parasite  by 
sufficiently  frequent  renewal.  The  use  of 
blue  vitriol  in  the  drinking  water  of 
chicks  exposed  to  infection,  one  ounce  to 
10  gallons  of  water,  is  recommended  as  a 
valuable,  means  of  protection,  and  the 
California  Station  has  found  that  feeding 
dried  milk  in  the  amount  of  40  per  cent 
of  thp  mash  ration  for  two  weeks  at  a 
time  is  also  of  value,  the  idea  being  that 
the  constant  passage  of  the  sugar  of  milk 
in  the  dry  product  renders  the  intestinal 
tract  of  the  chick  uninhabitable  for  the 
parasite  of  coccidiosis.  Such  heavy  feed¬ 
ing  of  milk  cannot  be  indefinitely  con¬ 
tinued,  however. 

3.  Catechu  is  constipating,  being  as¬ 
tringent. 

4.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  send  dirt 

to  a  laboratory  to  determine  the  presence 
of  the  organism  causing  coccidiosis.  They 
are  present  if  the  soil  has  been  used  for 
any  length  of  time  as  a  poultry  yard. 
They  are  also  present  in  the  floor  dirt  of 
a  poultry-house.  The  harm  they  do  is 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  the  infesta¬ 
tion  and  the  resistance  of  the  chicks. 
Comparatively  small  numbers  of  this 
parasite  cannot  infect  chicks  as  an  over¬ 
whelming  mass  of  them  can  do.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  chicks  remain  entirely  free  from 
their  presence,  they  are  too  widespread, 
but  a  few  will  be  resisted  where  greater 
numbers  would  overcome  the  protective 
forces  of  the  chick’s  body.  If  possible, 
move  brooder-houses  to  new  ground  after 
a  year  or  two  of  use  and  plow  and  plant 
the  old  quarters.  There  is  no  definite 
length  of  time  that  it  takes  to  free  the 
soil  from  infestation,  but,  where  there  is 
room  for  occasional  removel  of  brooding 
quarters  to  unused  ground  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  floors  and  utensils  is  looked  after, 
it  should  not  be  difficult  to  keep  this  dis¬ 
ease  in  check.  m.  b.  d. 


Baby  Chicks 


AFTER  OCTOBER  1  OTH. 

Special  Discount  on  orders 
placed  well  in  advance. 

UUALIIV  POULTRY  FARM,  Win.  0.  Scotl,  Prop.,  HARRINGTON.  DEL. 

W  WvtmHnHo  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Yearlings.  Catalog. 
HjailUUUB  BOWDEN,  Wyiniiolte  Specialist,  Maiislielii.  Ohio. 


Remarks  on  Poultry  Theft 

Having  quite  a  large  flock  of  pullets 
(800)  I  have  been  folowing  closely  what 
has  been  written  in  regard  to  poultry 
thefts,  insurance  and  the  like.  It  would 
be.  dreadful  to  kill  a  man,  to  see  him 
lying  dead,  even  though  he  were  a  thief, 
and  would  shoot  iff  he  had  not  been  shot 
first.  So  far  I  have  not  had  any  trou¬ 
ble  that  way,  due,  I  believe  to  the  fact 
that  I  carry  very  good  insurance  in  four 
companies,  namely,  Alva  Tenthilde  Day 
&  Night  Co.,  Patsy  Tree  Range  Co., 
Greenie  Laying  House  &  Barn  Co.,  and 
Hero  All  Prudential ;  in  other  words, 
four  good  police,  or  German  shepherd 
dogs.  I  never  keep  them  tied.  They  are 
free  all  the  time,  but  I  have  never 
know  them  to  go  off  the  place.  They  are 
not  the  ugly  kind  we  hear  so  much  about. 
I  did  not  bring  them  up  that  way,  but 
brought  them  up  as  “pal  dogs,”  and  they 
sure  are. 

Some  time  ago  someone  asked  about  the 
time  to  turn  on  the  lights  in  the  laying- 
houses.  It  may  interest  some  one  to 
know  the  way  I  do.  I  have  two  alarm 
clocks  fixed  so  that  one  will  turn  them 
on,  and  the  other  turns  them  off  again 
at  whatever  time  1  set  them  for.  All 
I  do  is  set  and  wind  the  clocks  every 
day,,  until  I  reach  the  maximum  length 
of  time  I  want  them  on ;  then  they  just 
have  to  be  wound. 

I  put  the  lights  on  in  the  early  morning 
because  it  is  usually  coldest  just  before 
the  dawn,  the  hens  are  rested,  their  crops 
emptied,  and  I  find  they  respond  to  the 
artificial  lighting  more  quickly  than  at 
night  after  they  have  had  a  busy  day.  I 
keep  mash  before  them  all  the  time,  their 
water  is  heated,  and  there  is  always  a 
little  grain  left  over  from  the  night  be¬ 
fore  for  them  to  start  on. 

I  have  a  flock  of  pullets  that  started 
laying  at  4  to  41/>  months  of  age,  and  are 
still  laying  such  small  eggs.  I  wonder 
does  any  reader  know  what  to  do  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  the  large  eggs?  They  are 

nearly  seven  months  old  now.  Mrs.  b.  f. 
Rhinebeck,  N,  Y. 


Its  Marvelous 

and  Grow  on 


IMPORTANT! 

If  you  do  not  know 
where  to  buy  Larro 
Chick  Starter,  write  dU 
rectly  to  The  Larrowe 
Milling  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  giving 
your  name,  address 
and  the  number  of 
chicks  you  expect  to 
raise  this  season. 


Mr  Ivey 

Raised  416  Chicks 
out  of  432 

"DEDUCED  chick  losses — faster 
growth— more  health— bet¬ 
ter  results  in  every  way  — •  that  is 
what  you  hear  when  you  talk 
with  poultry  raisers  who  use 
Larro  Chick  Starter. 

Thousands  of  them  have  been 
absolutely  amazed  at  the  differ¬ 
ence  Larro  makes.  Take  the  case 
of  Mr.  William  J.  Ivey  of  Chagrin 
Falls,  Ohio,  for  example.  After 
losing  over  50%  of  his  first 
hatch  on  a  different  ration  he 
decided  to  start  his  second  on 
Larro.  At  four  weeks  he  had 
only  lost  16  out  of  432  chicks. 
Five  months  later  he  reported: 

The  chicks  have  developed  very  evenly 
with  quite  a  number  of  the  pullets  laying 
at  less  than  five  months,  while  those  killed 
as  broilers  were  exceptionally  good.  We 
have  had  very  few  sick  birds ,  mortality 
being  practically  nil.” 

Larro  Chick  Starter  is  the  surest 
guarantee  of  life,  growth  and 
future  profits  from  your  baby 
chicks.  Right  from  the  very  first 
feeding  it  begins  to  make  money 
for  you  by  cutting  losses  to  the 
very  minimum.  It  makes  chicks 
grow  faster  and  more  uniformly. 
The  bones  and  frames  are  large 
and  strong  —  the  feathering  close 
and  even — the  appetite  vigorous. 

Start  your  chicks  on  Larro  and 
then  carry  them  right  through 
the  Larro  feeding  program.  It  is 
the  one  surest  method  to  get  them 
started  right  on  the  road  to  rugged 
health  and  steady,  profitable, 
production. 


ctrr& 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 

FOR  COWS  v  HOGS  v  POULTRY 


AH  Larro  Mashes  contain  the  correct  amount  of  dried  buttermilk  — 
minerals  vitamins.  Results  prove  they  have  everything  necessary  in  just 
the  right  proportions  to  make  an  ideal  feed. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


.Tairftary  14,  192S 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Mr  offer  is  to  anyone  in  this  city  who 
does"  not  take  The  R.  N.-Y.,  that  if  they 
subscribe  to  it,  read  it  three  months,  and 
are  not  satisfied,  I  personally  will  refund 
their  money,  and  continue  the  paper  for 
a  year.  It  is  the  best  family  paper,  m 
my  opinion,  in  the  United  States. 

Virginia.  D.  8.  JONES. 

This  friend  makes  a  practical  demon¬ 
stration  of  his  confidence  in  the  merits 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  would  at  any  time 
return  the  remittance  of  a  subscriber  who 
for  any  reason  desired  to  terminate  his 
subscription. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Junell  Co., 
at  Hammond,  Ind.,  is  reliable?  c.  B. 
New  York. 

The  Junell  Co.  advertises  as  follows : 
“LADIES— Earn  $25-$35  weekly  easy 
addressing  envelopes  at  home.  Everything 
furnished.  Particulars  free.  Write  at 
once.  Junell  Co.,  P.  O.,  Box  231,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Ind.” 

The  scheme  develops  into  one  of  sell¬ 
ing  hats  by  sending  out  circulars,  but  the 
iirffividual  entering  into  the  work  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  send  $5.49  for  a  hat.  In  short 
it  is  another  deceptive  home-work  scheme 
such  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  warned  against 
so  many  times.  Such  advertisements  are 
deceptions  to  lure  money  from  women 
who  can  ill  afford  to  lose  it. 

Is  the  Snow  White  Merchandise  Cor¬ 
poration  of  50  Beaver  St.,  Albany,  Is. 
Y.,  a  reliable  firm?  I  answered  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  sent  for  some  Snow 
White  Stain  Remover,  to  sell  within  two 
weeks  in  order  to  test,  my  ability  in 
salesmanship,  for  a  position  as  a  demon¬ 
strator  for  their  products.  I  sent  them 
$9,  part  payment,  and  was  to  send  the 
balance  when  I  had  sold  the  three  dozen 
jars.  If  I  failed  to  sell  them  my  money 
was  to  be  returned.  I  could  not  sell 
them,  and  I  wrote  to  the  company,  ask¬ 
ing  them  if  I  could  return  the  jars.  I 
have  not  heard  from  them,  and  have  not 
received  the  refund.  Can  you  help  me 
get  my  $9?  B.  M.  S. 

New  Y'ork. 

This  is  evidently  a  clever  scheme  to  get 
money.  The  concern  cannot  be  located 
at  50  Beaver  St.,  and  it  looks  as  if  the 
advertisement  was  not  an  evidence  of 
good  faith  or  intention  to  appoint  any 
salesmen.  We  are  printing  this  record, 
for  the  benefit  of  other  clients  who  may 
be  inclined  to  go  into  a  similar  proposi¬ 
tion. 


impartial  information  about  securities, 
markets.  They  put  salesmen  with  cajol¬ 
ing  voices  and  misrepresentative  stories 
at  work  over  the  telephone  to  sell  shares 
to  credulous  investors  in  many  different 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

“When  the  time  is  ripe  the.  promoters 
quit  trading  and  the  fancy  prices  which 
have  been  maintained  on .  the  unlisted 
market  by  their  own  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  and  by  the  purchase  of  their  vic¬ 
tims  sag  to  low  levels.” — New  York 
Tribune. 

The  public  cannot  be  too  cautious  in 
dealing  with  unknown  brokers  operating 
through  these  spurious  financial  publica¬ 
tions.  Much  of  the  advice  published  is 
sound,  and  this  serves  the  purpose  of 
the  operator  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  investor.  This  department  has  a 
recent  report  from  a  woman  who  was 
tricked  in  this  way.  She  was  advised 
to  sell  a  speculative  stock  which  she 
held  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  a  good 
bank  stock.  This  she  did.  In  a  short 
time,  she  was  advised  to  sell  the  bank 
stock  at  a  slight  advance  over  the  pur¬ 
chase  price.  The  advice  of  the  broker 
proved  good  in  the  first  instance  and  she 
consented  to  sell  the  stock  and  still  fol¬ 
lowing  the  broker's  suggestion  invested 
the  proceeds  in  a  stock  of  no  value.  The 
profit  in  the  bank  stock  was  the  “bait” 
to  lure  the  woman  to  put  her  savings  into 
a  wildcat  stock. 

If  you  will  just  add  a  word  in  your 
columns  about  this  “tree  strawberry”  that 
is  being  advertised  in  some  papers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Union  Christian  Herald.  I’ll 
feel  as  though  some  one  is  saved  a  peck 
of  trouble.  I  bought  three,  but  only  two 
grew,  for  which  I  am  very  thankful.  As 
a  pest  I  think  they  have  Canada  thistles 
beat  a  mile,  and  then  some.  I  received 
and  planted  mine  in  May,  1926.  Till  Fall 
they  made  a  nice  bunch  about  as  big  as 
a  dinner  plate.  This  Spring  I  discov¬ 
ered  them  coming  up  so  nice  and  thrifty 
as  far  as  five  feet  away  from  parent  hill. 
I  promptly  got  busy  with  a  four-pronged 
fork,  worked  about  four  hours  and  had 
a  bushel  basket  full  of  roots  and  sprouts. 
Every  week  I  could  dig  up  a  handful  of 
sprouts  that  I  had  missed.  The  roots 
are  brittle  and  an  inch  long  piece  left  in 
the  ground  throws  a  sprout  and  keeps 
on  with  the  good  work.  G.  H.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  experience  with  the  “tree 
strawberry”  corresponds  with  our  previ¬ 
ous  published  advice  regarding  this  plant. 
Authorities  regard  it  as  worthless,  and 
standard  houses  do  not  catalog  this  class 
of  so-called  novelties.  The  main  func¬ 
tion  of  such  novelties  is  to  produce  easy 
money  for  the  promoter  of  them.  The 
country  people  who  buy  such  plants  with 
the  idea  of  producing  valuable  fruit 
or  vegetables  are  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  garden  huckleberry  or  “won- 
derberry”  is  another  novelty  in  this  class. 


Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
the  integrity  of  Glen  Rock  Nursery  & 
Stock  Farm,  II.  W.  Cobb,  Manager, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  and  its  reputation  for 
fair  dealing?  I  have  been  thinking  of 
sending  them  an  order  for  stock,  but 
thought  it  well  to  look  them  up  through 
your  paper  first.  E.  M.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to 
safeguard  all  its  readers  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  against  sending  money  to  unreliable 
people.  Mr.  II.  W.  Cobb  advertises  in 
a  way  to  induce  the  public  to  believe  that 
he  is  a  large  poultryman  and  conducts  a 
hatchery.  When  he  receives  an  order  for 
stock,  the  order  is  sent  to  some  distant 
point  to  be  filled  wherever  Mr.  Cobb  can 
buy  the  chicks  or  poultry  at  the  lowest 
price.  He  never  sees  the  stock,  and  we 
have  many  complaints  of  delays  in  fill¬ 
ing  orders  and  stock  of  poor  quality  not 
as  represented.  The  customer  naturally 
expects  shipment  from  Ridgewood,  N.  J., 
and  is  naturally  disappointed  to  receive 
shipments  from  Ohio  or  some  other  dis¬ 
tant  point.  We  have  no  objection  to 
those  desiring  to  patronize  this  class  of 
dealers  doing  so,  but  we  do  want  our 
people  to  understand  in  advance  what 
they  are  doing. 

A  new  method  of  swindling  by  which 
millions  are  believed  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  investing  public  was  revealed 
yesterday  when  II.  J.  Kenner,  general 
manager  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  New  York  City,  made  public  his  re¬ 
port  covering  the  activities  of  the  bureau 
for  the  last  four  months. 

Mr.  Kenner  said  that  the  blue  sky  pro¬ 
moters  are  now  centering  their  fraudu¬ 
lent  practices  on  the  sale  of  securities 
for  which  they  establish  inflated  prices  in 
the  over-the-counter  market.  . 

“To  build  up  interest  in  their  highly 
speculative  stocks,”  he  said,  “the  opera¬ 
tors  pose  as  editors  or  use  fanciful  trade 
titles,  issue  tipster  publications  or  fake 
stock  market  letters,  and  purport  to  pro¬ 
vide  advisory  or  research  service  giving 


11  Try  Louse-Chase  en- 

|  lirely  at  our  risk.  Use  g®/ 
one  can- -according  to  ft 
directions  — w  it  hout  / 
risking  a  single  penny.  V 
Our  famous  guarantee  Jj 
Is  your  protection—  fy 

“Money  Back  | 

plus  10  °?c”  jj 

}  If  you  are  not  in  every  l 
way  pleased  with  the 
\  results.  We  dare  make  < 

|  thia  binding  guarantee  ] 

\  because  the  u  e  e  ol  ) 

Louse  -Chase  means  ^ 
louse-free  cows.  B 

YOU  need  no  longer  tolerate  a  single  louse  in 
the  cow  barn.  Graylawn  Farm  Louse-Chase 
has  made  the  job  of  killing  the  pests  surprisingly 
sure,  easy  and  economical.  Louse-Chase  is  a 
high-powered  louse  killer — so  certain  in  results 
that  no  general  dusting  of  the  hide  is  needed. 
Simply  apply,  from  the  handy  sifter-top  can,  along 
the  spine,  about  the  brisket,  and  between  the 
hind  legs.  Very  little  powder  required  per  animal. 

These  simple  easy  treatments  end  the  lice — ALL 
of  them.  The  whole  herd  is  quickly  treated.  More 
comfortable  milkings,  improved  appearance,  better 
milk-yield  are  certain  results  of  the  Louse-Chase 
treatment.  Equally  effective  on  other  live-stock. 

Louse-Chase  is  used  and  endorsed  by  scores  of 
the  finest  dairies,  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Sold  by  feed  dealers,  drug¬ 
gists  and  general  stores.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you  we  will  mail  large  farm-size  can 
postpaid  for  $1.00. 

Graylawn  Farms,  Inc.,  Dept.  R  Newport,  Vt. 


MJSE- CHASE 


American  Steel  &  Wire 

Company 


I  have  been  a  former  subscriber  of 
yours  and  know  you  make  a  practice  of 
running  down  questionable  schemers.  I 
am  sending  you  a  letter  from  Interna¬ 
tional  Service  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas.,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  employment  office,  but  it 
sounds  rather  fishy  to  me.  Could  you 
give  me  any  information  about  this  firm? 

Pennsylvania.  c.  E.  K. 

This  International  Service  Company 
proposes  securing  positions  for  applicants 
in  Mexico  and  the  South  American  coun¬ 
tries.  The  advantages  of  those  countries 
are  portrayed  in  glowing  terms  in  the 
circular  letter.  The  company  asks  the 
applicant  to  send  $2  with  the  application. 
Here  is  the  old  advance  fee  again.  It  is 
time  enough  to  pay  a  fee  when  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  secured.  Furthermore  we  see  no 
reason  why  anyone  fortunate  enough  to 
be  a  resident  of  these  United  States 
should  desire  to  seek  positions  or  work 
in  any  of  the  Central  or  South  American 
countries.  Certainly  there  are  better  op¬ 
portunities  at  home,  and  where  their 
rights  and  property  are  protected.  We 
should  therefore  advise  against  sending  a 
fee  in  advance  on  such  a  prospect  even 
though  some  adventurous  individual 
might  desire  to  seek  his  fortune  in  such 
faraway  fields. 

A  man  wants  to  sell  me  some  stock 
he  has  in  the  National  Life  Preserver 
Co.,  11  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Can 
you  tell  me  anything  about  this  com¬ 
pany?  Is  it  doing  business  at  the  above 
address  and  is  it  reliable?  He  claims  he 
paid  $10  per  share  and  as  he  is  in  need 
of  money  has  offered  to  sell  at  $6  a 
share.  Would  you  advise  it  as  a  safe 
investment?  M.  D. 

Long  Island,  New  York. 

We  can  find  no  record  of  this  company 
to  indicate  that  the  stock  in  question 
has  any  market  value.  The  holder  may 
have  paid  $10  a  share  for  it,  but  this  is 
no  indication  of  its  worth.  We  could 
not  advise  purchase  of  the  stock  at  any 
price. 


The  Post  With  a  Backbone 

line  insulated  Fences 

Hmeria 

Royal 

Anthony 

Monitor 


The  money  you  put  into  good 
fences  soon  comes  back  in  in¬ 
creased  farm  earnings  through 
crops  and  live  stock. 

Ask  our  dealer  in  your  com¬ 
munity  about  the  special  fea¬ 
tures  in  Banner  Steel  Posts  and 
extra  heavy  UNIFORM  Zinc 
Insulation  on  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Company  Fences. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet, 
“HOW  FENCES  INCREASE 
FARM  EARNINGS.” 

AMERICAN  STEEL  0  WIRE  COMPANY 

Office!  •  Chicago  New  York,  Boston.  Atlanta.  Birmingham.  Cleveland,  Worcester,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Detroit.  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wilkes-Barre,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
clltv  Mlnneaoolls-St.  Paul,  Oklahoma  City,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City. 

*San  Francisco,  *Lo3  Angeles,  ^Portland,  *Seattle.  *  United  States  Steel  Products  Company. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


For  Sale — Two  Gars  SECOND  CUTTING  ALFALFA 

V.  li.  Hall  *fc  Son  It.  8  CumlHun,  N.  Y 


Oats  Straw,  Alfalfa,  CloverHay  delivered.’  Termsdriif* 

Inspection.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  It.,  East  Wor«e«ter,  N.  ¥• 


TDI  C*  for  large  boarding  house  on  estate. 
%-J  *  l—il— s  Man  to  be  handy  about  place. 
Located  in  Westchester  County.  Good  wages.  Write 
for  details.  Give  nationality,  references  and  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER,  3293,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Tharsday  morning  to 
appear  in  Issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bnt  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letclnvorth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  or  two  women  to  do  the  work  for  three 
adults  and  two  school  children;  all  improve¬ 
ments;  wages  satisfactory;  reference.  P.  O. 
BOX  426,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — First-class,  experienced  farmer  (mar¬ 
ried)  ;  one  capable  of  running  tractor  and  all 
kinds  of  farm  machinery;  wife  to  board  two  or 
three  men;  state  experience,  salary  expected 
and  full  particulars  in  first  letter;  reference  re¬ 
quired.  IIELDERBERG  STOCK  FARMS,  Voor- 
heesville,  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Girl  or  woman,  between  ages  20  to 
35,  for  general  housework,  and  assist  with 
tea  room;  state  salary  expected;  reference  re¬ 
quired.  STEPHEN  O’HAGAN,  Voorheesville, 
Albany  County,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  reliable,  capable  farmer  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  Jersey;  must  be  able  tp  run  tractor; 
one  who  is  willing  to  help  with  chickens  when 
necessary;  no  drinking;  state  wages  desired; 
give  references.  ADVERTISER  3264,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  nurse  as  matron,  assist-  ABOUT  30  acres  creek  flats;  good  buildings; 


ant,  or  private  duty 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISER  3243, 


CHAUFFEUR  or  useful  man;  first-class  refer¬ 
ences;  January  15.  BROOKS,  516  Broadway, 
Hastings-on-IIudson,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  farm  manager  open  for  position,  ex¬ 
perienced,  practical,  commercial,  egg  farmer; 
plant  of  2,000  birds  or  more;  small  salary,  share 
basis;  A-l  brooding  chicks;  married;  wife  trained 
all  poultry  work;  only  first-class  plant  con¬ 
sidered;  give  fullest  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
3254,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


good  truck  farm:  near  town,  macadam  road. 
H.  L.  SEWARD,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

MILK  business  wanted,  wholesale  or  retail, 
within  100  miles  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
3220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  with  net  income  above  $3,000  yearly,  lo¬ 
cated  on  concrete  road  five  miles  from  city  of 
30,000,  55  miles  from  New  York  City;  166  acres, 
12-room  house,  all  improvements,  hardwood 
floors;  wonderful  views,  fine  shade;  6-room  ten¬ 
ant  house,  Jamesway  cow  barn  for  48  head; 
stock  consists  of  39  grade  Guernsey  cows,  bull, 
5  calves,  4  horses;  tractor  and  all  up-to-date 


20-ACRE  vineyard  and  packing  house.  Write 
N.  M.  KISTLER,  Emporia,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm,  in  village,  South  Jer¬ 
sey;  stock,  tools,  milk  route,  accredited  herd., 
D\  ERTISER  pjirp  "R.nrnl  \ptp.Vnrlrot* 


AD\  ERTISER  3283,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

tz 


Miscellaneous 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  want  position;  man  good  ,  ,  --  — - 

at  poultry,  gardener  and  handyman;  wife  is  I  ,*!Ff  machinery,  silage,  hay,  grain,  300  fowls; 
a  good  cook  or  laundress;  have  no  children;  ref-  Jnilk  sold  at  9  cents  per  quart  at  farm,  no  haul- 
erences;  permanent  only.  ADVERTISER  3252,  I  ing;  making  280  quarts  daily:  milking  done  by 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  machine;  a  money-making  farm  home  with 

. . . . — -  every  nice  feature:  gross  income  above  $10,000; 

POSITION  wanted  —  Herdsman  and  dairyman,  |  Pr'ce  $40,000.  BOX  65,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y 
thorough,  practical  experience  in  all  branches; 
single,  middle-aged;  satisfactory  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3214,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN  and  herdsman,  12  years’  experience, 
good  fitter  for  production,  show  or  sale;  Ayr- 


T\  ANTED — Buy  or  rent,  large-sized,  well 
equipped  dairy  farm  in  Northern  Jersey,  pre¬ 
ferable  on  good  road.  PETER  VANDERMARK, 
Montville,  N.  J. 


shires  preferred;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  FOR  SALE— Desirable  10-acre  farm,  half  mile 
3217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  |  °*  Wyoming,  Del.;  all  in  fruit;  if  interested, 

- - - — -  write  for  particulars.  W.  M.  HARRIS,  Wyo- 

WORKING  farm  foreman  open  for  position  of  |  ni’ng>  Del. 

trust;  Protestant,  middle-aged,  married,  no  '  - - - - - 

children,  temperate;  capable  of  taking  charge  of  I  RENT  on  half  share  basis.  150-acre  farm; 

any  farm  proposition;  life  experience;  refer-  I  Eastern  Pennsylvania;  stocked  and  equipped; 
enees.  BOX  27,  Alpine,  N.  J.  perfect  condition:  tenant  must  give  first-class 

- - - -  references  and  have  enough  help.  ADVERTISER 

YOUNG  man,  age  26,  of  sterling  character,  no  3238, /care  Rural  New-Yorker, 
tobacco  or  liquor;  12  years’  experience  general 


farming,  good  painter,  carpenter,  and  honest,  WANTED— Farm  in  New  York  State  on  shares, 
industrious  and  reliable;  will  exchange  refer-  oi wHh  option  to  buy,  by  American  farmer.  BOX 
enees;  desire  courteous  treatment,  and  give  my  I  Warehouse  Point,  Conn. 

employer  same;  now  open  for  position,  any  I  ~  - - - — - - 

State;  describe  place,  position  and  inducements;  I  ’’ANTED — Small  farm  to  rent  with  option  to 
will  consider  and  answer  all  replies  received.  I  ,  ,  wust  be  on  good  road,  electricity  avail- 
Address  E.  G.,  care  Henry  Fike,  Farmington,  able,  and  good  water;  will  pay  6  months  ad- 
Del.  |  Vance;  in  Western  New  Jersey.  Address  H.  B. 


YOUNG  woman  desires  position  on  farm  as 
mother’s  helper  or  as  housekeeper.  Address 
ADVERTISER  3263,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


B.,  138  Engle  St.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Large  Massachusetts  fruit  farm  of 
young  bearing  trees,  8  to  17  years  old,  lo- 
i  excellent  apple  section  near  good  mar- 

ELDERLY  German  woman  desires  permanent  “®ts>  write  for  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
position  at  housework;  references;  country  I  3-60,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

preferred.  ADVERTISER  3267,  care  Rural  New-  - - - — - - 

Yorker.  |  FOR  SALE — Farm,  250  acres,  stock,  crops, 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac- 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs..  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FOR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 

three,  genuine  home  cured  hams  and  bacons, 
t0  ,, bs-  average  each,  corncob  smoke;  each 
40c  a  lb.;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb.  bags,  no 
cereal  used;  35c  lb.  delivered;  pay  the  parcel 
post  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel 
post  them  back  and  your  money  with  postage 
added  will  be  returned,  c  v>  rx,  K  ^. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford, 


P°un<3s-  $1-15  prepaid  third  zone. 
WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 

-N  •  J  • 

PVBE  HONEY — Postpaid  third  zone,  clover,  10 

lbs.,  $1.90;  buckwheat,  $1.70;  here,  60-lb.  can 
clover,  $7;  buckwheat,  $5.50;  complete  list  free 
ROSCOE  F.  5VIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee  N  Y?' 

CHOICE  comb  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  $1.35;  ext. 

goldenrod,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1 
and  $1.7o,  delivered  third  zone;  try  some. 
EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

HOSTETTER’S  country -dried,  tender  sugar  corn; 

one  12-oz.  package  (equal  three  cans  corn), 
f-°  Pa.S5es'  ?1’  Postpaid  third  zone. 

C.  F.  HOSTETLER,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 

HONEY— A  5-lb.  pail  of  delicious  clover  sent 

postpaid  for  $1.10.  NELSON  WHEELER 
Victor,  N.  Y. 


NEWTOWN  No.  12  incubator  stove,  just  the 

tbmgfor  pipe  brooder.  COMMUNITY  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Berlin,  Md. 

H9?EY~Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.;  buckwheat, 

$.).<<).  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  granulated, 
S-  postpaid;  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  VV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


equipment;  two  houses,  barns;  on  concrete 
ORCHARD  or  estate  manager  desires  position  road:  <5  miles  from  New  York,  2  miles  from 
within  200  miles  of  Philadelphia;  experienced,  I  railroad  station;  possession  any  time, 
eastern  and  western  orchard  and  vineyard  meth-  |  TISER  3261,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 
ods;  agricultural  training,  thorough,  practical; 


FARMER  for  eight  acres  near  N.vack;  take 
care  house;  share  basis.  ADVERTISER  3268, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Working  foreman  and  wife  on  dairy 
and  fruit  farm  near  Hudson,  N.  Y.;  wife  to 
board  help;  salary  $125  a  month  and  bonus; 
only  an  experienced  dairyman  need  apply;  write 
or  call,  ROOM  544,  30  Church  St.,  New  York 
City. 

INTELLIGENT  single  man  wanted  to  assist 
owner  on  dairy  farm;  milk  retailed;  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  man  looking  to  the  future:  must 
understand  dairy  farming,  knowledge  of  feeding 
cows  and  milking  machine;  reference  required; 
state  age,  nationality  and  wages  wanted.  Ad¬ 
dress  P.  O.  BOX  82,  Chester  Heights,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairyman  to  produce  A 
milk;  must  know  business;  married  man  pre¬ 
ferred;  good  living  conditions  and  pay.  Address 
L.  A.  O.,  Box  412,  Hatboro,  Pa.  ^ 

WOMAN,  white,  active,  settled,  Protestant,  good 
cook,  baker;  private  family;  salary  $65;  give 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3271,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Head  farmer  and  wife,  young  boy 
not  an  objection,  for  boys’  school;  wife  for 
housekeeper  of  department;  only  executive  good 
workers  wanted:  no  tobacco;  good  salary.  W 
GRANT  FANCHER,  Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


references  furnished.  ADVERTISER  3273,  care  FOR  SALE — Save  the  commission  and  buy  from 
Rural  New-Yorker.  |  the  owner;  78-acre  dairy  farm,  9-room  house, 

.  barns,  milk  house,  henhouse  and  a  few  other 
MANAGER  farm  and  estate,  thoroughly  under-  outbuildings;  will  keep  30  head  of  cows,  4 
stands  all  branches  of  agriculture  in  all  its  horses;  fishing  and  bathing  right  on  place:  price 
modern  features;  supplemented  by  Cornell  Agri-  $10,000,  half  cash.  JOHN  KUHN,  Box  123, 
cultural  College  training;  16  years  successfully  piue  Bush,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
and  profitably  managed  farms  and  estates;  first- 


class  references  as  to  honesty,  sobriety  and 
ability:  only  first-class  position  considered.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3269,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ENERGETIC,  executive,  enthusiastic,  experi¬ 
enced  and  reliable  man,  36,  desires  position  of 


3-ACRE  farm,  2-family  house,  all  improvements, 
2  chicken-houses,  large  barn  (running  water, 
electric  lights),  garage;  near  village;  $4,500 
cash.  MRS.  CHARLES  EDIC,  34  Burton  St., 
Walton,  N.  Y. 


3266,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


responsibility  on  farm  or  estate.  ADVERTISER  WANTED — Small  farm  within  150  miles  New 

qooo  t> - ,  xt — York  City;  must  be  low  priced.  ADVERTISER 

3262,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  poultry  farm,  46  acres, 
all  tillable;  12  acres  young  bearing  orchard; 
poultry  houses,  1,000  layer  capacity,  2.700-egg 
incubator;  large  basement  barn,  10-room  house, 
2-ear  garage;  electricity  available;  near  State 


GOOD  cowman,  first-class  buttermaker;  sober, 
honest;  wants  position.  ADVERTISER  3265, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  wants  position  as  general  farm¬ 
hand  or  poultry  plant;  handy  with  tools,  good 


teamster,  willing  worker;  good  references:  sep-  r°ad  and  good  market;  price  right.  FLOYD 
arate  house  desired:  state  wages.  ALBERT  OGILSBIE,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 

\T  t  rr’PT  T  T»  O  _ * _  T  a  I  _ _ 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  365  acres,  fully 
equipped;  70  head  of  cattle;  24-room  boarding¬ 
house  and  10-room  house:  electric  lights;  in  Dele- 
ware  County,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  3270,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  barn  work,  three 
times  a  day  milking,  Holsteins;  permanent 
job;  also  man  for  dairy,  bottling,  milking,  etc.; 
state  wages,  send  references  in  first  letter. 
JOSEPH  O.  CAN  BY,  Ilulmeville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


GOOD  farm-hand,  married,  to  look  after  crops 
on  dairy  farm;  $90  month,  living  quarters  and 
privileges.  Apply  CATSKILL  VIEW  FARM, 
Hollowville,  N.  Y.,  or  at  New  York  office,  Room 
544,  30  Church  St. 

YOUNG  man  wanted  to  work  on  poultry  farm 
near  New  York  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  $30 
per  month  with  board;  opportunity  to  learn  and 
advancement.  ADVERTISER  3285,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Horticulturist,  married,  one  capable 
of  assuming  full  responsibility  and  taking  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  long  and  well  established  fruit 
farm,  chiefly  apples,  on  shares;  located  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Ohio;  extra  good  market  within  trucking 
distance;  unusual  opportunity  for  right  man; 
must  furnish  references.  ADVERTISER  3287, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM-RAISED  young  man  wanted  on  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  farm;  state  age,  height  and 
weight;  salary  to  start  $50  per  month  and 
board.  INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Couple  as  caretakers  of  country 
home;  man  must  be  good  gardener  and  handy 
man  about  place;  wife,  good  housekeeper  and 
good  cook;  first-class  references  as  to  ability 
and  honesty  required.  Address  NANABIL  FARM. 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 

FARM-RAISED  couple  for  poultry  and  truck 
farm;  will  furnish  house,  etc.;  woman  to  as¬ 
sist  in  house;  give  references  and  wages.  W.  S. 
STILL,  Selden,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

TEAMSTER,  married,  small  family;  must  tlior- 
oughly  understand  all  field  work;  all  year  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm,  located  Southwestern  Massachu¬ 
setts;  required  to  board  one  or  more  men  in 
garner;  personal  reference  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3281,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ANTED— A  reliable,  competent,  single  man 
lor  the  care,  feeding  and  breeding  of  pigs; 
good  reference;  state  wages.  BOX  4812,  Sta¬ 
tion  F,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NAEGELI,  R.  3,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

FARM  manager,  estate  superintendent,  desires 
position;  American,  married,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  all  branches;  capable,  trustworthy, 
references.  ADVERTISER  3276,,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker.  ,  _ 

WANTED  to  rent  farm,  option  to  buy;  New 
POL’LTRY'MAN  desires  position  as  manager  or  York  State,  commuting  distance  New  York 
caretaker  of  country  place,  New  Jersey:  prac-  City;  poultry,  general  produce.  R.  SMITH.  10,8 
tical,  experienced,  business  ability,  industrious,  W.  127th  St.,  New  York  City. 

A-l  recommendation :  good  wages  and  living  con-  - — - 

ditions  wanted.  ADVERTISER  3279,  care  Rural  SACRIFICE  123-acre  dairy-general  farm:  cows, 
New-Yorker.  |  equipment;  $14,000;  large  barn,  tile  silo;  10- 

room  house;  Baltimore  market.  WAUWATOSA 
YOUNG  man,  single,  open  for  position  as  poul-  FARM,  Woodbine,  Md. 
tryman,  February  1;  5  years’  experience;  ref¬ 


erences.  ADVERTISER  3280,  care  Rural  New-  WANTED — Large  dairy  farm  with  50  to  100 
Yorker.  |  cows;  state  price  and  terms,  where  located; 

State  road  preferred.  ADVERTISER  3278,  care 
FARMER,  fruit  man,  gardener,  chauffeur;  mar-  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ried,  one  helper;  wants  position;  salary  or  - - 

shares;  no  capital.  ADVERTISER  3282,  care  LARGE  hay,  grain  and  dairy  farm  near  Svra- 
Rural  New-Yorker.  cuse,  N.  Y. ;  $21,000.  ADVERTISER  3277, 

*— - - - — - — - .  |  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  with  son  15  wishes  to  run  boarding¬ 
house,  farm  or  estate;  6  to  15  workmen;  good  LO  RENT — Poultry  plant  including  brooder- 
cook;  references.  EDNA  EMERSON,  Box  324,  house,  hennery,  for  capacity  of  2,000  chickens; 
Port  ■Washington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  also  living  house,  nine  rooms  and  bath;  rent  $50 

- - - — - - - —  a  month.  ADVERTISER  3275,  care  Rural  New- 

HIGH-CLASS  German  poultryman,  long  years  I  Yorker, 


practical  experience,  who  understands  every 
part  of  the  business;  handy  with  all  kinds  of  FARM  for  rent  in  Southern  Dutchess  County, 
tools;  have  automobile  license;  single,  50  years  equipped:  farm  tractor;  145  acres;  9  cows, 
of  age;  state  salary  and  details  in  first  letter.  "  horses;  asparagus,  strawberries,  apples;  silo; 
ADVERTISER  3286,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  electric  lights,  running  water,  telephone;  three- 

year  lease  to  responsible  persons  only;  refer- 


WANTED — Position  as  assistant  gardener  in  enee  required.  ADVERTISER  3272,  care  Rural 
Eastern  New  York,  on  country  place;  experi-  I  New-Yorker, 
iced,  references:  can  accept  position  bv  March 


,  -  -  accept  position  bv  March  ,  . 

1  .or  earlier.  ADVERTISER  3289,  care  Rural  FRUIT  farm  for  sale;  132  acres,  slightly  rolling, 
New-Yorker.  .  |  also  10-acre  woodlot;  situated  in  Hudson  Val¬ 

ley  fruit  belt,  %  mile  from  Albany  State  road, 


WANTED — Position 

plant  as  handy  man 

houses,  feed  hoppers,  _ , 

tion  wanted;  experienced;  references. 
TISER  3290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


on  country  place  or  poultry  between  Hudson  and  Germantown;  adjoins  Bell 
inn;  can  build  vour  colony  estate  at  Livingston,  bordered  by  Claverack 
s,  etc.;  year  around  posi-  Creek,  never  failing  springs  on  property;  819 
ADVER-  trees,  apples  in  bearing,  661  trees  apples  4  to  5 
years  old,  71  trees  apples  old,  322  trees  peaches, 
168  trees  sour  cherries,  58  trees  sweet  cherries, 


HERDSMAN,  single,  thoroughly  qualified,  pro-  1.131  trees  pears,  3,000  vines  grapes  three  years 
ducing  results;  anything  considered.  ADVElt-  20,000  strawberries  one  yeai»  old,  lVa  acres 

TISER  3291,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  *  |  re(1  raspberries  three  years  old;  fruit  in  excel¬ 

lent  condition;  soil  sandy  loam;  fully  equipped 


Situations  Wanted 


1 


WISHES  position  on  farm  or  as  foreman.  Write 
S.  M.  JOHNSON,  Southold,  N.  Y.  for  par¬ 
ticulars. 


1  OSITION  as  working  farm  manager,  herdsman 
or  poultryman;  married,  two  boys,  age  15  and 
as  helpers;  life  experience,  best  reference, 
uo  tobacco  or  booze.  STAR  ROUTE,  Box  4, 
Woodstown,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

CARETAKER,  general  repairs,  gardening,  fruit, 
uy  single,  middle-aged  American,  farm  reared; 
prefer,  small  estate.  J.  DEMARY,  Rocky  Point, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CHAUFFEUR  job  wanted  by  single  young  man,  with  sprayer,  duster,  Cletrae,  Dodge  1%-ton 
no  bad  habits  and  willing  worker.'  HAROLD  I  truck>  Ford  %-ton  truck,  tractor  plows,  disc, 
B.  STEARNS,  R.  D.  1,  Coudersport,  Pa.  harrow,  etc.;  stock,  4  horses,  2  cows,  6  Fall 

pigs  and  chickens;  12-room  colonial  house  with 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  capable  modern  improvements;  bungalow  tenant  house; 
worker;  will  produee  results,  private  or  com-  Fairbanks-Morse  electric  system,  also  14  mile 

from  power  line;  everything  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion;  reason  for  selling,  death  of  owner;  price 
$50,000.  Apply  MRS.  VERNON  W.  MILLER, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Hudson  N.  Y. 

SUMMER  boarding-house,  101  acres,  $2,000: 

wood  timber;  3%  miles  railroad  station;  less 
than  cost  of  barn;  aged  owner  alone,  in  poor 
health.  BOX  475,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 

136-ACRE  dairy  farm,  good  buildings,  2(4  miles 
from  town;  also  4  cows,  2  horses,  25  hens, 
hay,  farming  machinery;  price  complete  $2,500. 
DAVID  COON,  South  Otselie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  carrying  40  head 
cattle;  extra  large  barn  and  house  in  No.  1 
shape;  running  water  in  both;  two  silos;  plenty 
hay;  will  sell  with  or  without  stock  and  tools; 
terms.  Address  ARTHUR  E.  DARLING,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Conn, 

POULTRYMAN  wants  farm  suitable  raising 
chickens;  state  full  particulars,  enclose  pic¬ 
ture.  ADVERTISER  3288,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

DAIRY  farm,  135  acres;  three  houses,  water 
in  house  and  barn;  35  stanchions  for  cows; 


mercial.  ADVERTISER  3284,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

POULTRY"  farm  superintendent  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  February  1;  married,  no  children;  23 
years’  practical  experience  in  every  branch  of 
poultry;  commercial  or  private  plant  of  large 
capacity  preferred;  thoroughly  competent  in  han¬ 
dling  farm  help;  strictly  sober,  can  furnish  ex¬ 
cellent  references  as  to  honestv  and  ability 
wife  can  board  help.  ADVERTISER  3292,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  wants  work  on  poultry  farm,  ex- 

perienced.  ALLEN,  363  Edgecombe  Ave.,  Apt. 
33,  New  York. 


[  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Large  size  dairy  farm,  live  stocked, 
equipped,  share  or  cash  rental,  by  responsible, 
scientific,  practical,  successful  partv;  unim¬ 
peachable  references.  ADVERTISER  3027,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

11-ROOM  boarding-house,  accommodating  20 

.Hoarders;  50  acres  of  land  with  forest;  run- 
water  in  house;  large  barn,  3  cows,  1 


oil/)  -*■  I  111  iiwuac  «*ivi  u«ti  II  ,  o*J  BlallllilOlls  lor  COWb, 

f.irm  ’  ' ■  waS°>b  sleigh  and  other  annual  milk  sales  $6,000;  level,  productive  land; 

T>  ™  S  ’vPnv  $o,500.  ADVERTISER  65  miles  from  New  York;  easy  terms.  T.  F. 
3-16,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  |  HOWELL,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY^  “Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted, 

none  finer,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.15,  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

OLD  postage  stamps  wanted  on  envelopes  used 

1880;  Highest  prices  paid.  FRANK  H.  c 
JUNES,  l.il  Rowe  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Chestnut  fence  posts  and  lumber, 
any  size.  JOHN  CIZEK,  Germania,  Pa. 

WANTED — Wooden  indian  for  cigar  store  sign; 

-  «S?d  *nH  particulars  and  lowest  price 

to  BOX  37 1 ,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Pt-RE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  per  gallon, 
delivered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 

INCUBATORS — Cyphers,  244-egg,  $27  50  •  390 

$35;  crated,  l’.o.b.  LAWRENCE  W.  MILLEr’ 
Argyle,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  Self  drop  potato  planter,  fertilizer 

attachment.  ADVERTISER  3274,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — One  Queen  incubator,  1,100  capac- 

ity;  good  as  new;  reasonable.  SAMUEL  STOL- 
MAN,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

FORr-SALE — Pure,  extracted  clover  honey;  half 

gallon,  $1.50  delivered.  H.  J.  BOREMAX 
Box  508,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buck¬ 

wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  60-lb. 
can  buckwheat  here,  $5.50.  HENRY  WILLIAMS. 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 

TO  CLOSE  OUT — Pure  maple  syrup  and  sugar, 
medium  color,  $2  per  gallon,  and  35c  per 
pound;  delivered  my  risk.  D.  F.  ROBINSON. 
Pawlet,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Carbide  light  plant,  40  lights;  guar¬ 
anteed  safe  by  underwriters;  good  as  new.  B 
SCHMIED,  Rt.  11,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Buckeye  No.  5  incubators,  600 
eggs  each,  used  two  seasons;  2  Reliable,  450- 
egg  incubators,  in  first-class  condition.  MER- 
RILL  E.  SMITH,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  guaranteed,  $2 
^  gallon  here.  J.  WILLIAM  FARRAR,  Rupert, 

PURE  honey,  dark  amber  blend,  5-lb.  pail,  95 
cents;  4  pails,  $3.60,  postpaid  into  third  zone. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y". 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  15-20-h.p.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  engines.  MAX  KLUEGEL,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Second-hand,  52-inch,  Magic  brooder 
stoves.  SHUSTIN,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  two  60-lb.  cans,  $11; 

sample,  15c;  no  better  honey  produced.  AR¬ 
THUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 

FINE  extracted  honey:  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiifiiiiiiimt 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  .attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 
The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 
The  Age  of  Fable 
Black  Beauty 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 
Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 
A  Dog  of  Flanders 
Gulliver’s  Travels 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 
The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
Robin  Hood 
Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 

Through  the  Looking  Glass 

Tales  from  Shakespeare 

Tanglewood  Tales 

The  Water  Babies 

Wood’s  Natural  History 

Child  s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  Cit j 
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it  of  World’s  Large 
Fruit  Growers  Company  is 
Enthusiastic  over  Future  ofi 


Actual 

Size 


A 


T Mark  R<2£f 

MERICAN  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  world’s  largest  orchard  company  and  producers  of 
jl  JL  the  famous  Blue  Goose  brand  of  fruit  (with  general  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 
have  planted  thousands  of  our  STARRING  trees  in  their  great  orchards  throughout  tl 
country  in  recent  years.  LEO  C.  ANTLES,  Orchard  Production  Manager  of  this 

surprise  from  all  observers.  They  grew  to  4  8  size  C48  tot  o  over  red  coloring  instead  of  stripes.  Starking  trees  planted  late  in  Spring  1925  bore 


the 


STARRING 

Apple 


Better  for  Both  Little  and  Big  Growers 

STARKING  is  our  New  $6,000.00  Blood  Red  Stark  Delicious  Bud  Sport 
from  a  limb  of  a  Genuine  Original  Tree  Strain  Star k  Delicious.  Shrewd 
far-sighted  growers  everywhere  are  planting  STARKING  trees  by  thou¬ 
sands,  knowing  it  is  the  big  money-making  red  apple  of  the  future. 

These  apples  color  all  over  a  beautiful,  solid  red  even  to  the  blossom 
ends,  weeks  earlier  than  ordinary  Delicious,  and  therefore,  they  can  be 
picked  earlier,  while  still  hard,  crisp  and  full  of  juice  and  be  in  con¬ 
dition  to  keep  until  late  Spring  without  even  getting  dry  or  mealy . 
That  is  a  big  advantage  to  the  man  who  has  a  little  orchard  providing 
fruit  for  his  own  family’s  use.  He  wants  the  finest  fruit  for  his  family 
and  he  assures  and  secures  that  by  planting  STARKING. 

This  early,  all-over  coloring  is  an  amazing  PROFIT-MAKING 
FACTORin  the  case  of  the  commercial  orchardist.  As  Prof.RH.  Beach, 
Professor  of  Horticulture,  Ohio  State  University,  states:  “The  crops 
of  STARKING  will  run  heavy  to  the  profitable  extra  fancy 
grade  because  of  high  color.  It  is  a  great  find!” 


S.E.  Chambers,  W.Va. 

Made#764.65 
In  Sales  Just 
in  6  Weeks’ 
Spare  Time 

S.  E.  CHAMBERS, 
Marshall  Co.,  WEST 
VIRGINIA,  sells  Stark 
Fruit  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees, 
Vines  and  Roses  in  just 
the  time  he  can  spare 
from  his  regular  work  of 
selling  monuments.  Yet, 
aided  by  ourNationalAd- 
vertising  Campaign,  he 
sold  $764.65  in  6  weeks! 
Thousands  of  men  and 
women  doing  as  well 
or  better.  It’s  Pleasant, 
Profitable,  Out-door 
Work  and  you  are  PAID 
WEEKLY!  Why  not 
write  for  terms  AT 
ONCE  !  Costs  only  a 
postage  stamp  to  in¬ 
vestigate  our  NEW 
PROPOSITION  TO 
MEN  AND  WOMEN 
WHO  WILL  SELL 
FOR  US.  Send  Coupon 
Below  ! 


New  Burbank  Creations  Solely  Sold  by  Us 

In  Tuly  1927  we  took  over  all  the  Luther  Burbank  Experiment  Grounds,  his  new  Horticultural 
Creations  and  his  latest  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  developments.  In  selecting  us  to  carry  on  and 
perpetuate  the  great  work  of  Luther  Burbank,  Mrs.  Burbank  stated:  Stark  Bro  s  had  t  le 

entire  confidence  of  Luther  Burbank  and  have  my  entire  confidence.  Therefore,.  I  take 
pleasure  in  stating  to  all  concerned  that  Stark  Bro’s  have  sole  and  exclusive  authority 
to  test  and  introduce  Luther  Burbank’s  new  and  unintroduced  varieties  of  fruits 
and  ornamental  trees,  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  carry  onLutherBurbank’sexperiments 
on  his  own  farms  and  elsewhere  and  are  sole  and  exclusive  authorized  distribu¬ 
tors  of  these  fruits  and  of  the  Luther  Burbank  seeds  and  bulbs.** 


Naturally,  we  are  proud  to  be  the  one  concern  in  all  America  to  F~ 
given  this  exclusive  privilege.  In  our  NEW,  BIG,  FREE  1928 
CATALOG  we  present  many  of  theBurbank  creations,  includ¬ 
ing  New  Vegetables  and  New  and  Different  Flowers.  All 
that  we  offer  have  been  tested  by  Luther  Burbank,  or 
our  experts,  in  charge  of  the  Burbank  Experiment 
Grounds.  We  offer  them  to  you  with  Luther 
Burbank’s  own  recommendation.  Send  Name 
and  Address  for  a  FREE  copy  of  our  New, 

Big,  1928  Seed  Catalog— on  Coupon  Below. 


New  Home  Grounds  Beautifying  Guide  Book 


We  have  published  a  very  elaborate,  exquisitely  printed  volume 
as  a  guide  to  those  wishing  to  Beautify  their  Home  Grounds.  It 
is  our  wish  to  place  one  of  these  helpful  books  in  the  hands  of 
every  man  and  woman  who  is  in  earnest  in  his  or  her  reso¬ 
lution  to  glorify  the  grounds  around  his  or  her  home.  It 
you  will  tell  us  something  of  your  intentions  in  regard  to  planting 


Flowering  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Shade  Trees,  Hedges,  Vines  or 
Roses  around  your  home— on  this  coupon  — or  in  a  letter  (Ad¬ 
dressing  Box  808),  we  want  to  send  you  this  wonderful  book,  il¬ 
lustrated  at  bottom  of  ad.  It  is  the  most  complete,  most  helpful, 
most  beautiful  document  on  the  subject  of  Home  Grounds  Beauti 
fying  Material  ever  published. 


jwu  vv*»—ww - -  • 

2  Remarkably  Helpful  Books  for  You — FREE! 

Learn  for  yourself  the  full  FACTS  about  the  pleasure  and  profit  that  will  follow  your  planting  of 
STARKING  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious,  Stark's  Red  Delicious,  and  our  other  leading  varieties  f 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  and  Berries  on  your  land.  .  mmrr 

UFT  YOUR  FREE  COPY  OF  OUR  BIG,  ENTIRELY  NEW,  1928  CATALOG  OF  FRUIT 
TREES  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  ROSES  AND  HOME  GROUNDS  BEAUTIFYING  PLANTS  and 
PLANS.  You  can  order  direct  from  the  Catalog  if  you  do  not  get  in  touch  with  our  salesman  in 

}  °at^oS1A^KFOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  OF  THE  NEW  1928  STARK  SEED  CATALOG  SHOWING 
YO^NEW^ ffiTOR, luTHER  BURBANK  VEGETABLES  AND  NEW,  DIFFERENT  LUTHER 
BURBANK  FLOWERS.  Ask  for  BOTH  CATALOGS. 

Address  Box  808, 

STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES 

Largest  in  the  World— Oldest  In  All  America 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  for  over  112  Tears! 


STARK  BRO’S,  BOX  808  Louisiana,  Mo.  R.  N.  \ .  1-14-28 

Send  me  FREE  Books  checked  below : 

j—j  Send  me  BIG,  NEW,  FREE  1928  Catalog  of  Stark  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Rose 
' — ‘  Bushes,  Etc. 

! — i  me  BIG  NEW  FREE  1928  Stark  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalog— exclusively  offer- 

: — !  HPQT  NEW  T.UTHER  BURBANK  FLOWERS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

□  Fruit  Trees. 


ing  the  BEST,  NEW,  LUTHER  BURBANK 

|  j  I  would  like  to  become  your  local  salesman  and  sell  |  q  shrubs,  etc. 

(Check  which  you  would  prefer  to  sell) 


.fruit  trees  this  Spring. 


I  may  plant  about  $ — _ - - 

Rose  Bushes,  etc.,  this  Spring. 


.worth  of  Home  Beautifying  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees, 


My  name  is - 


St.  or  R.F.D. 


State. 


I  may  plant. 


(State  kind  and  number) 


P.  o. 


A  Group  o£  Feathered  Aristocracy 


IM  |  YVVX/IT  Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
V  Ol.  LAAAV  11.  333  \v.  30th  St.  New  York.  Price  One  Doliar  a  Year. 


January  21,  1928 


Entered  as  Seeond-C'lass  Matter,  .Tune  2,  1879,  at  the  Post 
Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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No-Buckle  HARNESS 


yl  send  you  a  set  of  my  No-Buckle  Harness 
to  try  on  your  own  team,  on  your  own 
obligation  to  you.  Glad  to  send  it — that’s  my 

think  of. 

to  wear  straps,  no  buckle  holes  to  weaken  straps. 
In  a  few  years  this  wonderful  harness  has  swept  the 
country,  making  it  necessary  to  enlarge  my  factory 
four  times  to  take  care  of  orders.  A  proven  success 
on  thousands  of  farms  in  every  state. 

Post  yourself  on  this  latest,  most  up-to-date  way 
of  making  harness.  Write  for  my  new,  big,  free 
book  now. 


Spp  ffow  Buckles' 
Weaken  and  Tear  Straps 


The  WALSH  Has 

in JVr  Buckles — 

Rings 


farm,  for  30  days  without  cost  or  < 

liberal  offer.  Examine  it,  use  it,  test  it  in  every  possible  way  you  can 

Then  if  you  don’t  think  that  the  Walsh  is  the  best 
looking,  strongest  and  handiest  harness  you  ever  laid 
eyes  on,  slip  it  into  the  box  and  return  it  to  me.  You 
don’t  even  have  to  pay  the  return  charges.  I  urge 
you  not  to  wait  a  day  before  you  get  my  new,  free 
book  that  tells  all  about  my  special  free  trial  offer. 

My  harness  book  describes  in  detail  this  double-wear 
harness  that  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  rings 

Three  Times  Stronger  than 
Buckle  Harness 

Buckles  Weaken  and  Tear  Straps.  As  an  example,  a  Walsh  inch 
breeching  strap  holds  over  1100  lbs.  The  same  strap  with  the  buckle 
will  break  at  the  buckle  at  about  360  lbs.  pull.  Ordinary  harness  has 
68  buckles.  Walsh  Harness  has  no  buckles — easy  to  see  why  Walsh 
is  three  times  stronger  than  ordinary  harness. 

Walsh  “Special  Test”  Leather 

Users  say  that  the  leather  used  in  about  actual  test  in  steel  testing 
Walsh  Harness  is  the  best  they  machine — it  proves  that  Walsh 
ever  saw  in  Harness.  I  use  only  Leather  holds  twice  as  much  as 
the  choicest  Packers’  Northern  ordinary  harness  leather.  Ask  me 
Steer  Hide  Leather — tanned  by  to  send  you  at  once  my  free  book, 
the  old-fashioned  six  months  bark  full  of  interesting  and  valuable 
tan  process.  I  want  you  to  send  information— explains  fully  how 
today  for  my  free  book  and  read  my  leather  is  tanned  and  tested. 

No  matter  where  you  Easily  Adjuste 
live — prompt  shipment  Any  Hor 

is  made  from  ten  minutes  a  Walsh  Harness  c 
•,  any  horse  perfectly,  and  it’s  a  cor 

/  a  warehouse  cause  it  fits.  It  is  much  easier  to 

/  /  near  VOU _  Stubborn  buckles  to  bother  wi 

||  j  bites  your  fingers  and  straps  are  s 

No  delay.  strap  holder,  used  exclusively  on 


Here  is  the  caused* 
of  all  your  harness t 
trouble,  repair  ex¬ 
pense,  breakdowns. 
Why  put  up  with 
this  when  you  can 
get  a  Walsh,  which 
has  no  buckles — no 
rings. 


'Jee  How  Rings 
Wear  End  or 
Siraps  in  Two 


I  From 
?  photo  of  a 
:  test  that 
shows  how 
buckles 
Weaken 
straps 

WALSH 
HARNESS 
has  no 
buckles, 
no  buckle 
holes 

Every  & 
strap  has  G 
its  full  1 
strength  1 


harness.”— R.  HOLMES,  R.  No- 
1,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

‘‘I  ain  sending  for  another  har¬ 
ness.  We  sure  like  the  one  we 
bought  from  you.  I  would  like 
also  to  try  your  collars.  We  have 
seen  the  collars — one  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  is  using  a  pair.” — JACOB 
STUFFLE,  Exeland,  Wis. 

Hundreds  of  letters  like  these 
in  my  new,  big,  free  book.  Write 
for  it  today. 


/  STRAP  \ 
/  WITHOUT  \ 
r  BUCKLE  ' 
HELD  UPTO 
(170  POUNDS 
PULL 


/ SAME  STRAP  V 
/  BROKE  \ 
/  AT  BUCKLE  \ 
/  360  LBS.  PULL  \ 


New  edition  of  my  big  free 
Harness  Book  just  out — 52 
_  pages  of  inter - 

esting  facts . 
Jf  |||  Write  for 

mi}  11  it  today. 


1928  Fine-Art 
CALENDAR 


JAMES  M.  WALSH 


Appreciative  of  the  manner  in  which 
farmers  of  America  have  received 
my  harness,  thereby  compelling 
large  additions  to  my  factory,  I 
wish  to  give  every  farmer  a  fine 
calendar.  It  is  a  beautiful  work 
of  art  in  three  colors,  and  I  gladly 
send  it  free  upon  receipt  of  the 
coupon.  If  you  desire  my  big  har¬ 
ness  catalog,  check  it  also.  _  Use 
the  coupon.  Write  today.  Wishing 
you  a  prosperous  1928.  Sincerely, 
JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO. 


James  M.  Walsh,  JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO., 
Dept  532  123  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Milwaukee  Wi#.  \ 

Please  send  me  at  once  without  cost 
□  Walsh  Harness  Catalog. 

O  Fine  Art  Calendar. 


Dept.  532,  123  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 


Name 


BOOK  COUPON 
MAIL  IT  NOW 


e  Book 
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Amon^  English  Poultry 

Some  Raise  Stock  and  Some  Fatten 


Keepers 

it 


IIE  business  of  poultry  keeping  in 
England  lias  at  least  two  distinct 
branches.  One  of  them  devotes  at¬ 
tention  mainly  to  production  of  eggs 
and  stock,  the  other  specializes  on 
finishing  for  market.  The  first  class 
of  poultry-keepers  includes  many  farmers  who  keep 
very  little  stock  except  poultry,  and  who  as  a  rule 
follow  the  modified  colony  system  on  a  large  scale, 
keeping  from  1,000  to  10,000  birds.  Of  course  there 
are  multitudes  of  small  poultry-keepers,  but  their 
methods  probably  would  mean  little  to  American 
poultrymen.  Several  of  the  large  business  poultry 
farms  have  a  national  reputation.  They  make  good 
profits  and  their  workings  are  well  worth  attention. 

The  second  class  of  poultrymen  is  prominent  in 
the  Sussex  section  of  England.  They  buy  all  kinds 
of  poultry  from  the  farmers,  and  finish  them  off  by  a 
special  course  of  feeding,  then  dress,  grade,  and 
pack  them  for  market.  Their  methods  also  are  dis¬ 
tinct  and  highly  developed,  including  many  points 
of  interest  to  all  poultrymen. 

A  LIFETIME  WITH  POULTRY.— At  Kings  Lang¬ 
ley.  Hertfordshire,  is  the  farm  of  T.  W.  Toovey,  who 
has  had  a  lifetime  of  successful  experience,  has 
written  several  books  on  commercial  poultry-keeping 
and  is  known  by  reputation  to  numbers  of  American 
poultry-keepers.  The  farm  is  one  of  those  attrac¬ 
tive  English  country  places,  and  is  located  about  a 
mile  from  a  station  beside  a  small 
river  which  lias  been  dredged  out  like 
a  canal.  Boats  are  passing  loaded  with 
coal  and  grain,  some  of  which  is  used 
at  the  country  mill  which  is  a  part  of 
Mr.  Toovey ’s  business.  The  visitor 
crosses  one  of  the  stiles  with  the  plank 
step  worn  by  passage  of  many  people, 
perhaps  for  the  last  50  years.  At  the 
entrance  to  a  small  farm  there  is  a 
warning  sign:  “Please  beware  of  the 
rows.”  A  farm  workman  wheels  by 
on  a  cycle,  carrying  a  digging  fork  and 
a  sack  of  potatoes.  Then  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Toovey  comes  in  sight  with  dozens 
of  large  poultry-houses  scattered  over 
the  rolling  fields  along  the  river,  while 
thousands  of  hens,  mostly  White  Leg¬ 
horn  or  mixtures  of  these,  are  seen 
roaming  the  spaces  around  the  houses, 
the  large  flocks  of  300  or  so,  being  sep¬ 
arated  by  6-ft.  wire  netting.  The  farm 
comprises  35  acres,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  0.000  to  0.000  birds.  Back  of  the 
farm,  as  it  is  now,  is  a  story  of  28  years  of  ups  and 
downs.  The  business  was  nearly  broken  up  some 
years  ago  by  severe  attack  of  diphtheritic  roup,  which 
carried  oft'  one-third  of  the  flock.  But  the  experi¬ 
ence  gained  taught  the  value  of  careful  sanitary 
measures  and  no  doubt  led  to  the  fine  health  and 
producing  capacity  of  the  present  flocks. 

PAYS  WELL.— The  business  has  paid  up  to  $7,000 
a  year  net  in  good  seasons,  and  no  serious  setbacks 
have  occurred  for  the  past  five  years.  The  system 
has  developed  into  a  separation  into  three  divisions 
of  about  2.000  laying  hens  in  each.  The  divisions 
are  placed  in  charge  of  a  keeper  with  an  assistant, 
and  each  keeper  is  almost  an  independent  poultry 
farmer,  being  held  accountable  and  paid  more  or  less 
according  to  results  obtained,  although  the  owner 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  every  detail  of  the  work. 
There  is  close  competition  between  the  keepers,  and 
considerable  difference  in  file  output  of  the  divisions. 
Each  day’s  production  is  taken  to  the  packing  house 
and  recorded,  so  that  each  man  knows  what  the 
others  are  doing,  and  is  keen  to  note  the  results  and 
causes  suggested  by  the  figures'.  The  men  receive 
better  than  ordinary  farm  wages ;  much  better  if 
their  work  succeeds  well,  and  besides  2U>  per  cent 
of  the  total  profit  is  divided  among  them.  They  re¬ 
gard  the  work  as  a  lifetime  business.  The  personal 
interest  taken  in  their  welfare  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  older  men  has  been  retired  on  a 
pension  from  the  owner  who  has  provided  in  his  will 
that  the  farm  shall  be  carried  on  with  the  same  ar¬ 
rangements  for  dividing  profits  among  the  men. 
Naturally  there  is  no  trouble  with  the  help.  Every 
man  is  there  to  stay  and  make  a  success,  and  their 
evident  interest  in  the  work  is  a  pleasure  to  note. 
Employers  of  this  kind  do  much  to  solve  the  farm 
labor  question  through  methods  of  encouragement 


and  friendly  interest  which  are  none  too  common 
in  business  enterprise. 

The  flocks  number  about  200,  sometimes  more,  to 
a  house.  The  land  will  carry  about  250  to  the  acre 
permanently,  without  destroying  good  pasturage,  but 


Coop  for  lien  and  Chicks  on  Toovey  Farm 
keeping  the  grass  down  to  about  the  right  length  for 
poultry.  Grass  that  becomes  too  long  is  found  likely 
to  produce  “crop-bound.”  Each  plot  is  given  a  rest 
of  one  season  in  three  in  order  to  restore  the  growth 
and  purify  the  soil. 

HENS  AND  CHICKS.— Chickens  on  this  farm  are 
all  hatched  under  hens.  Another  farm,  visited  later. 


succeeds  with  incubators,  but  Mr.  Toovey,  like  some 
American  poultry  breeders,  thinks  that  better 
stock  is  obtained  by  the  natural  methods.  The  work 
has  a  fixed  routine  from  start  to  finish.  The  hens 
are  set  in  little  hatching  coops,  the  nest  in  one  end 
and  the  run  in  the  other.  They  are  tended  daily,  the 


Canal  floats  Briny  Grain  Right  up  to  This  English 
Poultry  Farm 


hen  taken  off  and  the  eggs  examined.  There  are  l"* 
eggs  to  a  hen.  but  some  may  be  tested  out,  and  the 
sittings  combined  if  necessary.  The  hen  is  given 
three  days’  trial  on  nest  eggs,  and  if  she  is  doing 
well  she  starts  in  earnest  the  third  day.  At  hatch¬ 
ing  time  each  hen  is  given  15  chickens.  She  is  kept 
in  a  little  coop  with  a  wire  run  outside  for  the  chick¬ 
ens.  A  feature  of  this  run  is  the  wire  netting  floor, 
which  keeps  the  chickens  off  the  ground  but  lets 
them  feed  on  the  grass  growing  up  through.  In  this 


way  they  can  be  allowed  to  run  at  will  without  get¬ 
ting  wet  from  the  grass  in  early  morning  or  on  rainy 
days,  in  fact  they  need  little  care.  The  feed  and 
water  are  given  outside  the  coop  in  a  covered  box, 
fitting  close  to  the  coop,  so  that  the  hen  can  reach 
through  and  feed,  but  cannot  step  on  the  chickens 
outside.  These  coops  seem  to  be  a  good  success,  and 
have  been  adopted  at  various  farms  and  experiment 
stations.  Chickens  are  fed  on  mixtures  of  cracked 
and  ground  grains,  including,  after  the  first  few 
weeks,  a  great  deal  of  fine  cracked  corn.  Many  of 
the  cockerels  are  sold  at  a  pound  weight,  when  they 
bring  about  50  cents  each  in  London  market.  When 
the  market  is  not  right  many  are  kept  longer  and 
fattened  in  large  flocks.  The  pullets  are  sorted  for 
vigor,  general  appearance  and  probable  laying 
capacities.  The  best  are  kept  for  a  second  year,  and 
some  of  the  very  best  for  a  third  year. 

The  stock  is  kept  up  by  purchase  of  purebred 
cockerels  of  various  breeds,  including  Leghorn. 
Wyandotte,  Sussex  and  others,  taking  them  from 
strains  of  known  laying  capacity.  This  breeding 
practice  gives  a  flock  mostly  white  in  color,  larger 
and  less  nervous  than  the  White  Leghorns,  and  lay¬ 
ing  tinted  eggs,  which  meet  better  sale  in  English 
markets  than  the  pure  white.  Naturally  the  egg 
tints  vary  much  in  a  flock  of  this  kind,  but  that  af 
pears  to  be  no  objection.  The  Leghorn  cockerels 
have  their  combs  clipped  close,  which  gives  an  un¬ 
usual  gamey  appearance,  but  is  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  frosting  in  Winter  It 
appears  that  the  general  system  has 
kept  up  the  vigor  of  the  flock. 

FEEDING  THE  LAYERS.  —  The 
hens  are  fed  in  troughs,  not  in  the 
yard,  to  prevent  disease.  All  parts  of 
the  buildings  are  treated  frequently 
with  disinfectants  and  lice  killers.  The 
houses  are  raised  on  posts  and  the 
floors  covered  with  chopped  straw  and 
sand,  which  remains  dry  in  all  weath¬ 
er  :  a  necessary  feature  in  a  wet  cli¬ 
mate  and  rather  moist  soil.  After  the 
pullets  have  been  sorted  the  first  time, 
they  are  moved  to  the  laying-houses, 
where  they  remain  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  thus  avoiding  the  setbacks  of 
shifting  from  time  to  time.  They  are 
fed  on  mash  of  ground  mixed  grain  in 
the  morning,  and  mixed  whole  or 
cracked  grain,  in  the  afternoon,  all 
they  will  eat.  With  so  much  of  the 
active  Leghorn  5>lood  in  them  the  birds 
get  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  large  runs,  and  do  not 
become  too  fat.  Mr.  Toovey  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  that  the  flocks  laid  fully  as  well  on  low  moist 
land,  the  pasturage  being  better  in  Summer  than  on 
the  hillsides. 

Climate  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  considering  this 
system.  There  is  no  lasting  snow  and  the  birds  go 
out  all  Winter,  while  the  Summers  are  seldom  dry 
enough  to  check  the  growth  of  grass.  The  pasturage 
in  September  appeared  wonderfully  thick  and  heavy. 
Probably  in  most  parts  of  the  States  twice  as  much 
land  per  flock  would  be  needed  to  give  them  the  same 
quantity  of  grass,  even  in  the  growing  season.  On 
this  farm  the  35  acres  support  about  6,000  birds, 
besides  chickens  and  young  stock,  but  Mr.  Toovey 
thinks  he  could  do  better  with  10  or  15  acres  more 
for  the  same  number  of  hens.  It  will  be  seen  that 
each  division  of  2.000  hens  supports  one  man  and  his 
assistant,  the  men  receiving  from  $12  to  $15  per 
week  beside  a  share  of  the  profits,  and  there  is  the 
owner’s  good  profit  besides. 

Mr.  Toovey  is  familiar  with  the  open  range 
colony  system,  first  originating  in  Southern  Rhode 
Island,  but  believes  his  6-ft.  fences  of  heavy  net¬ 
ting  are  worth  while  in  preventing  confusion  and 
mixing  of  the  flocks.  But  the  cost  of  netting  is  a 
rather  heavy  item  in  climates  where  larger  ranges 
are  necessary.  Conditions  of  egg  farming  seem 
rather  favorable  in  England  with  costs  less,  and 
prices  a  little  higher  for  both  eggs  and  poultry  as 
compared  with  the  States.  Some  producers  think 
the  business  is  in  danger  of  being  overdone,  but 
many  beginners  have  been  weeded  out  because  of 
lack  of  fitness  and  experience.  Mr.  Toovey  is  one 
of  the  born  poultry-keepers,  fond  of  birds  of  all 
kinds,  and  taking  that  kind  of  intei’est  in  his  flocks 
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which  will  not  permit  any  discomfort  or  lack  of 
favorable  conditions. 

THE  YEAR'S  WORK. — Perhaps  a  little  summary 
of  the  year’s  program  will  bring  out  the  general 
features  better.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  two 
sections  out  of  the  three  in  each  of  the  main  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  farm  is  filled  with  layers,  about  900  in 
each,  distributed  in  several  houses  with  a  wire 
fence  around  the  sub-section.  Besides  these  it 
should  be  mentioned  there  will  be  flocks  of  about  200 
breeding  hens  in  each  sub-section.  No  cockerels  are 
kept  with  the  laying  flocks.  The  two  men  in  charge 
of  each  main  section  of  2,000  birds  are  busy  feeding 
and  caring  for  the  stock  and  also  raising  chickens 
enough  to  keep  up  the  flocks  in  each  section.  This 
means  hatching  a  great  many  chickens  to  allow  for 
culling  out,  and  the  mild  climate  permits  hatching 
all  Winter.  The  chickens  when  first  hatched  are 
taken  as  fast  as  they  come  out  and  dried  in  brood¬ 
ers,  but  given  to  the  hens  as  soon  as  all  are  hatched. 
After  weaning  at  about  six  weeks  they  go  to  the 
chicken  houses  in  large  flocks  from  which  they  are 
culled  out  later  for  market  or  taken  for  the  lay¬ 
ing  flocks.  First  batched  pullets  are  ready  to  take 
out  in  April,  and  are  put  in  the  vacant  sub-section 
in  each  season.  Hatching  is  done  by  August,  the 
chicken  coops  cleaned  out  and  disinfected  and  their 
grass  runs  re-seeded  if  necessary.  The  pullets  be¬ 
gin  to  lay  actively  in  July,  doing  well  through  the 
Summer  and  Fall  months.  The  pullets  are  the 
main  dependence  when  eggs  are  scarce  in  November 
and  December. 

GOOD  LAYING.— The  flocks  have  been  averaging 
one  egg  to  three  birds,  which  is  good  for  a  large 
farm  in  the  molting  season.  Eggs  are  put  up  in 
packing  cases  much  like  those  used  in  the  States, 
and  sold  wholesale  according  to  orders.  Any  sur¬ 
plus  in  times  of  low  prices  is  put  into  preserving 
tanks  which  have  a  capacity  of  77,000  eggs.  There 
is  a  good  market  for  preserved  eggs,  and  this  feature 
is  considered  highly  profitable. 

In  the  line  of  health,  the  system  of  keeping  each 
section  unoccupied  during  every  third  season  is  con¬ 
sidered  important  in  allowing  the  yard  to  clean  up 
and  the  pasturage  to  freshen.  The  space  is  not  fully 
lost  because  it  is  vacant  only  from  the  time  the  old 
birds  are  sold  out  in  the  Fall  to  the  time  when  new 
pullets  are  ready  for  the  yard  in  late  Summer.  The 
houses  in  all  sections  are  cleaned  out  and  disinfected 
every  six  weeks.  Any  sick  birds  are  quickly  taken 
out  and  sent  to  the  hospital  building  to  be  treated 
or  killed.  A  handy  device  for  culling  or  shifting 
birds  or  taking  out  certain  ones  is  a  3x6-ft.  catching 
coop  of  wire  netting,  which  is  placed  against  the 
poultry  doors  of  the  house  and  the  birds  driven  into 
it  from  inside.  It  was  stated  that  six  men  beside 
the  owner  took  care  of  the  flocks,  but  there  is  also 
an  extra  man  who  repairs  and  builds  the  coops 
during  most  of  his  time,  also  a  clerk  to  take  care 
of  packing,  marketing,  preserving  eggs,  and  keeping 
the  books.  The  market  poultry  is  dressed  and 
picked  by  one  of  the  men  with  a  large  family  to  as¬ 
sist,  doing  the  work  overtime  at  so  much  per  bird. 

Next  to  resting  the  grass  runs  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  and  disinfecting  the  houses,  Mr.  Toovey  con¬ 
siders  trough  feeding  important  as  compared  with 
feeding  grain  in  the  dirty  litter  of  the  houses.  He 
does  not  consider  the  exercise  obtained  by  scratch 
feeding  as  of  any  real  importance.  If  the  birds  were 
of  the  heavy  breeds  be  admits  they  would  become 
too  fat  from  liberal  feeding  and  light  exercise. 
Plenty  of  green  stuff  must  be  provided  if  the  pas¬ 
tures  are  not  sufficient  at  all  times. 

A  TECHNICAL  INDUSTRY.— The  advice  of  Mr. 
Toovey  on  poultry -keeping  as  a  business,  applies 
anywhere :  “If  people  will  lightheartedly  enter  this 
highly  technical  industry  without  the  necessary 
training  and  capital  they  will  end  by  the  loss  of 
their  money  unless  they  have  enough  to  buy  their 
experience  in  the  most  expensive  way  of  all.  Like 
other  business  poultry-keeping  pays  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  management.  Keep¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  birds  on  a  commercial  basis  is 
very  different  from  poultry-keeping  in  a  small  way 
when  undoubtedly  large  returns  are  often  obtained. 
For  a  large  farm  it  would  be  probably  safer  and 
nearer  the  facts  if  we  reckon  our  egg  yield  from 
110  to  120  per  hen  for  each  year  of  a  three-year 
average  life.  Records  under  business  conditions 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  from  selected 
birds  in  prize-laying  competitions,  nor  even  with 
small  flocks  carefully  housed  and  expertly  tended. 
The  business  hen  may  be  expected  to  lay  only  20  to 
30  eggs  above  the  cost  of  her, keeping.  It  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  what  price  these  surplus 
eggs  realize.  Hence  the  importance  of  management 
tending  to  produce  as  large  a  part  of  the  output  as 
possible  during  the  season  of  highest  prices.  The  by¬ 


products  are  important.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference  whether  25  cents  profit  is  made  on  the 
cockerels  rather  than  a  loss  of  from  15  to  25  cents. 
Even  so,  I  regard  poultry-keeping  as  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  branch  of  farming  at  this  time,  although  there 
is  a  falling  tendency  of  prices  as  in  other  lines.  A 
beginner  should  spend  at  least  a  year  training  with 
a  successful  poultry  farmer.  By  that  time  he  should 
have  some  idea  of  the  business  and  of  his  own  fit¬ 
ness  for  the  work.  To  start  a  farm  in  this  country 
he  should  have  capital  enough  to  buy  or  rent  the 
farm  and  about  $5,000  in  cash.  He  should  start 
slowly.  Five  hundred  layers  seems  to  be  the  small¬ 
est  unit  by  which  a  workingman’s  living  could  be 
gained.  He  should  increase  according  to  his  suc¬ 
cess  and  the  business  outlook.”  g.  b.  fxske. 


Heating  System  for  Greenhouse 

I  have  built  a  greenhouse,  65x22  ft.  It  is  concrete 
from  the  ground  up  to  gutter  (about  3  ft.  high  and  6 
in.  thick).  It  has  one-third  pitch  roof.  One  end  about 
5  ft.  is  built  of  lumber.  That  is  where  I  intend  to  put 
the  boiler.  I  believe  there  is  about  1,800  ft.  square  of 
glass  surface.  I  intend  dividing  the  house  into  three 
beds,  one  9  ft.  wide  in  the  middle  and  one  on  each  side 
about  4  ft.  wide.  Will  you  tell  me  what  size  boiler  it 
requires  to  heat  it  at  65  degrees  when  the  outside  tem¬ 
perature  is  10  below  zero?  How  many  pipes  do  I  need 
and  how  shall  I  arrange  them?  I  intend  using  1)4 
in.  pipes  excepting  feed  pipe  which  should  be  larger. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  N. 

OU  do  not  state  whether  you  intend  to  use  steam 
or  hot  water.  If  low-pressure  steam  we  would 
advise  a  boiler  with  at  least  nine  square  feet  of 
grate  surface.  The  house  would  require  12  runs  of 
1%-iu.  pipe  besides  the  main  riser. 

If  for  hot  water  an  expansion  tank  will  be  re¬ 
quired  at  the  highest  end  of  the  pipes,  but  if  steam 


Diagram  of  Greenhouse  Heating.  Fig.  26 


is  used  this  is  omitted.  Be  sure  the  pipes  have  a 
gradual  grade  with  no  chance  for  air  pockets,  as  this 
retards  circulation. 

It  is  an  advantage  in  the  use  of  steam  to  have 
valves  to  each  two  or  three  runs  of  pipe,  then  more 
or  less  radiation  can  be  used  according  to  the  weath¬ 
er,  but  this  is  not  required  for  hot  w7ater. 

By  placing  the  main  pipe  or  riser  like  the  circle 
in  sketch  the  pipes  can  be  distributed  at  the  far  end 
of  the  house  so  as  to  return  underneath  the  benches, 
and  this  is  extremely  desirable  for  forcing  or  tropical 
plants.  H.  w.  HALES. 


Live  Sheep  Notes 

ACH  day  brings  its  pleasures  to  the  farmer  who 
magnifies  his  calling.  This  was  written  on 
the  eve  of  my  seventy-seventh  birthday.  I  husked 
in  the  forenoon  and  the  boy  and  I  put  five  loads  that 
will  shell  150  bushels  in  a  crib  this  afternoon,  and 
I  have  the  tire  that  feels  good.  The  cause  of  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  is  about  S00  bushels  of  sound  corn  on  10 
acres.  With  700  bushels  of  oats  we  shall  have  enough 
grain  for  the  sheep,  and,  as  usual  a  bunch  to  sell 
in  a  year  from  now.  This  was  a  very  unfavorable 
corn  growing  year,  with  few  corn  days  or  nights, 
and  nature  did  far  more  for  us  than  expected.  There 
was  something  else  also.  The  manure  from  last 
Winter’s  feeding  all  went  on  the  field  and  3,000  lbs. 
of  fertilizer. 

The  stables  are  always  well  bedded.  All  the  straw 
on  the  place  is  tramped  into  the  manure,  and  we 
realize  on  it  the  next  year.  When  we  fed  big  steers 
they  were  loose  in  the  stables  same  as  sheep,  and  a 
load  of  that  class  is  worth  twice  that  hauled  out 
fresh.  Then  a  load  of  sheep  manure  is  worth  two 
of  any  cattle  refuse.  Our  thought  when  haying,  or 
baling  straw,  but  especially  when  growing  corn  and 
oats,  is  that  the  ewes  will  be  fat  and  give  maximum 
returns  of  wool  and  lambs.  Their  last  returns  were 
above  $5  in.  wool,  and  above  $11  per  lamb,  and  we 
must  beat  it,  unless  the  price  lowers.  Those  lambs 
also  lived  a  happy  life  during  less  than  three 
months. 

About  12  years  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  our 
lamented  friend,  Mr.  Collingwood,  who  always  had 
the  welfare  of  the  family  at  heart,  saying,  “I  think 


our  people  should  have  more  sheep.  If  you  will 
help  us  revive  the  industry  in  the  East,  it  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.”  At  that  time  sheep  were  in 
one  of  their  lowest  depressions.  Few  would  bring 
$3  if  one  could  find  a  buyer.  There  were  only  some 
kept  from  habit.  Then  the  war  came,  and  the  whole 
land  was  startled  by  the  scarcity  of  wool,  and  the 
deplorable  failure  of  one  of  our  standard  industries. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  who  happened  to  have  sheep 
then,  or  who  have  invested  since,  are  sorry.  It  is 
human  to  forget  favors  and  many  whom  this  good 
paper  influenced  to  invest  may  think  it  just  hap¬ 
pened.  Neither  is  it  likely  that  the  industry  will 
ever  go  back. 

That  request  of  Mr.  Collingwood  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  pleasure  to  the  writer.  Hundreds  of 
letters  have  come  from  the  family,  which  if  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  went  into  the  paper,  but  far  the  great¬ 
est  number  were  answered  direct.  In  a  few  months 
here  will  come  letters  about  fatalities  of  ewes  and 
lambs,  so  let  us  anticipate  them.  We  expect  very 
few,  if  any,  in  our  flock  of  a  few  hundred,  and  a  look 
at  them  may  be  useful  to  some  who  have  not  owned 
sheep  for  over  60  years.  Almost  every  member  is 
now  fat  enough  for  the  block.  Not  a  soft  fat  but  a 
condition  gained  by  breeding,  feed  and  care.  If  any 
belonging  to  readers  are  not  in  that  condition  some¬ 
thing  should  be  begun  at  once  to  make  up  for  past 
neglect.  You  must  aim  for  a  good  clip,  and  for  100 
per  cent  of  lambs  from  fine  ewes  and  higher  from 
coarse  ones. 

Health  and  good  returns  with  sheep  come  from 
good  feed,  air  and  exercise.  Ours  were  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  late,  and  although  hearty,  got  a  shock  of  corn, 
every  evening,  not  from  where  we  are  husking,  but 
from  a  far  field  put  in  by  a  cropper.  Later  they 
went  into  well-ventilated  stables,  with  windows  at 
the  top,  open  to  carry  all  breaths  and  odors  through. 
Our  fodder,  and  half  of  the  cropper’s  shocks,  is 
in  barns  or  hauled  up,  and  every  morning  whoever 
feeds  will  open  the  stable  door,  and  gate  out  of  the 
feed  lot,  and  they  will  cross  a  field  for  fodder  and 
shock  corn.  After  they  have  taken  the  choice,  they 
will  lie  down  and  ruminate.  At  about  three  o’clock 
they  will  go  back  and  clean  up,  pick  some  grass,  if 
they  must  paw  for  it  and  at  twilight  come  back  for 
corn  and  oats,  and  their  night’s  hay. 

There  is  no  labor,  except  putting  feed  where  they 
can  get  it,  for  the  man  who  understands  sheep  na- 
ture — no  driving,  not  even  calling.  They  are  as 
regular  in  their  habits  as  if  they  carried  an  eight- 
day  clock.  Talking  with  .Air.  Crittenden,  an  old-timer 
of  Huron  County,  he  said,  “There  is  no  animal 
shows  good  treatment  better  and  bad  treatment 
worse.”  Remember;  feed,  air  and  exercise.  I  have 
a  picture  of  Mark  J.  Smith’s  fine  sheep  going  for 
their  feed  across  two  fields,  and  the  snow  is  nearly 
level  with  their  backs.  They  enjoy  clear,  cold  days 
if  well  fed,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  they  and 
the  coming  lambs  thrive.  Later,  the  flow  of  milk  is 
ample  for  the  lambs,  and  its  presexxce  influences  the 
mother  heart,  while  a  shortage  causes  many  to  dis¬ 
own  their  offspring.  This  same  good  treatment 
grows  a  few  more  pounds  of  better  wool,  and  every 
sheepman  should  have  better  returns. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Unproductive  Orchard 

I  have  a  peach  and  apple  orchard  eight  years  old  that 
has  not  yet  fruited.  What  fertilizer  should  I  use  in 
addition  to  chicken  manure.  j.  F. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

PEACH  orchard  five  years  old  in  the  Vineland 
district  should  have  produced  peaches  at  four 
years  of  age,  and  the  trees  should  now  have  a 
spread  of  at  least  12  to  14  ft.  The  apple  trees 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  as  much  spread,  how¬ 
ever.  If  the  trees  are  much  smaller  than  the  size 
indicated  it  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  trees 
were  either  insufficiently  tilled  or  had  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  nitrogen. 

The  soils  about  Vineland  vary  from  light  sandy 
to  gravelly  loams,  and  an  orchard  of  this  age  should 
have  an  application  of  about  400  lbs.  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  100  lbs.  of  high-grade  muriate  or  sulphate 
of  potash  per  acre,  annually.  Where  no  chicken  ma¬ 
nure  is  available  the  orchard  should  receive  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  elements  mentioned  about  150  lbs.  per 
acre  of  either  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia.  All  of  these  fertilizers  should  be  applied  to 
the  orchard  in  early  Spring  as  soon  as  the  land  is 
fit  to  work.  Where  chicken  manure  is  available  it 
can  be  substituted  for  the  commercial  source  of 
nitrogen,  and  should  be  used  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  promote  an  annual  growth  of  18  to  20  inches  at 
the  tips  of  the  leading  branches.  h.  a.  blake. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 
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What  is  the  Future  for  the  Canning  Pea  ? 

UT  UST  a  temporary  condition,”  was  the  comment 
I  of  a  Central  New  York  community  last  Spring 
when  the  operators  of  a  canning  factory  decided  to 
remain  closed  for  the  season,  and  some  residents  of 
this  rural  community  went  so  far  as  to  hunt  up  the 
“temporary  condition.” 

Farmers  are  beginning  to  wonder  just  how  “tem¬ 
porary”  this  condition  is,  and  if  the  dozens  of  can¬ 
neries  throughout  New  York  State  which  did  not 
contract  for  peas  last  season,  will  open  their  doors 
the  coming  season.  Just  what  are  the  facts  as  to 
why  the  canneries  closed  during  1927  and  just  what 
are  the  chances  of  reopening  during  1928?  Growers 
are  interested,  for  the  canning  crop  of  corn  and  peas 
fits  nicely  in  many  rotations,  and  the  canning  pea 
makes  an  excellent  cash  crop  for  the  dairymen  of 
Central  New  York. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  slump  in  the 
canning  pea  market,  which  caused  the  shut-down  of 
last  season  and  the  abandonment  of  planting  in 
many  sections  of  this  State.  Back  in 
1910  a  little  over  4,000,000  eases  of  peas 
were  produced  in  this  country.  By  1920, 
the  production  had  increased  to  12,000,- 
000  and  by  1926  to  18,000,000.  Thus  in 
the  10-year  period  from  1910,  produc¬ 
tion  was  trebled  and  in  the  next  six 
years  it  had  increased  over  four  times. 

Now  what  had  the  canners  and  pro¬ 
ducers  been  doing  to  sell  this  enormous 
supply?  Did  they  advertise  national¬ 
ly  telling  of  the  quality,  the  food  value, 
etc.?  Not  that  we  can  find.  A  year 
ago  after  the  market  was  glutted  with 
canned  peas  until  the  price  dropped  to 
almost  nothing,  the  Wisconsin  canners 
came  forward  with  a  proposition  to 
raise  $300,000  for  a  national  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign.  This  fund  was  to  be 
used  in  newspaper  advertising  in  42  of 
the  largest  cities  in  the  country.  The 
funds  were  to  be  contributed  by  the 
growers,  according  to  the  plans  of  the 
canners,  and  perhaps  this  is  why  the 
plans  never  matured.  Thus  we  had 
last  Fall  the  interesting  condition  of 
warehouses  packed  to  the  roof  with 
canned  peas  and  no  national  effort 
made  to  sell  them. 

There  is  a  farm  crop  that  is  compet¬ 
ing  with  the  canning  crops  that  at  the 
present  time  is  making  serious  inroads 
into  the  canners’  business,  and  this  is 
the  fresh  vegetable.  In  the  smallest 
hamlet  it  is  now  possible  to  secure  let¬ 
tuce,  celery,  spinach,  tomatoes,  etc., 
practically  the  year  around.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  fresh 
vegetables  has  been  enormous  within 
the  past  few  years,  in  fact  consump¬ 
tion  has  increased  three  to  four  times 
as  fast  as  the  population.  Various 
clinics,  State  colleges,  home  economics 
departments,  farm  and  home  bureaus,  have  all  been 
teaching  that  fresh  vegetables  are  not  luxuries  but 
necessities.  And  the  result  has  shown  in  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  canned  vegetables  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  fresh  produce. 

Carload  lots  of  fresh  vegetables  to  New  York 
City  increased  from  350,000  in  1920  to  almost  500,- 
000  in  1924.  Lettuce  shows  an  increase  in  the  same 
five-year  period  from  13,788  carloads  to  41,960.  The 
State  of  California  alone  shipped  about  twice  as 
many  cars  in  1926  as  were  shipped  in  the  entire 
country  in  1920.  Florida,  Texas  and  other  Southern 
States  are  also  increasing  the  supplies  they  are  send¬ 
ing  to  the  eastern  markets,  and  by  “eastern”  we 
mean  the  smallest  village,  for  not  one  is  overlooked 
in  this  great  marketing  program. 

The  receipts  of  tomatoes  in  New  York  City  in 
1916  were  2,900  carloads  and  in  10  years  this  had 
increased  to  5,900  carloads.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  shipment  of  tomatoes 
from  Mexico,  Cuba  and  the  Bahama  Islands  totaled 
nearly  1,000  carloads  in  1926,  whereas  there  were  no 
arrivals  from  these  countries  10  years  ago. 

Where  has  the  cannery  market  gone?  A  study  of 
the  figures  given  may  give  some  small  idea  why 
there  was  a  surplus  last  Fall. 

What  is  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year?  Count¬ 
ing  the  carry-over  from  last  year  there  are  fewer 
peas  on  hand  than  at  this  time  in  1927.  Considering 
this  fact,  together  with  the  fact  of  a  smaller  supply 
of  canned  corn,  the  consumer  demand  for  peas  may 
be  increased.  With  the  decreased  acreage  in  New 
York  State  this  year,  we  find  the  pack  is  just  under 


13,000,000,  or  a  drop  of  almost  5,000,000  cases.  This 
is  the  smallest  pea  pack  since  1921.  From  these 
facts  it  would  seem  that  many  canneries  will  reopen 
for  the  year  1928,  but  unless  some  national  policy  is 
adopted  to  advertise  the  product,  there  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  other  “off”  years  similar  to  1927,  when 
it  will  be  necessary  to  curtail  production  by  closing 
factories.  This  will  always  affect  the  New  York 
State  grower  first  and  the  Wisconsin  grower  last. 

There  is  another  great  big  factor  which  now  in¬ 
fluences  the  sale  of  canning  peas,  and  that  is  the 
green  pea.  There  was  a  time  when  a  few  green  peas 
were  grown  in  New  Jersey  and  on  Long  Island  for 
the  early  Spring  market,  and  around  the  Fourth  of 
July  a  crop  would  reach  the  city  from  Central  New 
York,  This  industry  has  now  developed  until  green 
peas  are  shipped  to  New  York  in  carload  lots  during 
all  but  two  months  of  the  year.  California  and 
southern  jieas  first  invade  the  market,  then  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  peas  arrive  and  the  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island  plantings  have  been  increased  considerably. 


A  trucking  section  near  Buffalo  begins  to  ship  in 
June,  and  the  Central  New  York  peas  are  now  on 
the  market  until  the  frosts  arrive.  During  the  past 
season,  2,630  carloads  were  shipped  to  the  New  York 
market  as  compared  to  2,335  a  year  ago  and  1,6S3 
carloads  in  1925.  Eighteen  States  contributed  to  the 
past  season’s  supply,  the  greatest  shipments  coming 
in  the  months  of  May  and  July. 

A  study  of  the  situation  makes  things  look  dark 
for  the  canner,  and  the  growers  are  interested,  for 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  this  “short  time” 
crop  which  pays  cash.  Something  the  farmers  may 
consider  is  a  tax  of  “so  much  per  ton”  on  the  can¬ 
ning  crops  they  raise  to  go  towards  a  national  fund 
to  advertise  the  product  they  raise.  And  they  can 
also  consider  the  “trade  at  home”  policy  as  it  af¬ 
fects  the  canning  crop.  When  the  farm  housewife 
goes  to  the  village  to  trade  and  takes  home  a  head 
of  fresh  lettuce  from  California,  or  a  couple  of 
pounds  of  fresh  spinach  from  the  South,  instead  of 
a  can  of  peas,  it  makes  just  one  more  customer  for 
fresh  vegetables  and  one  less  for  the  canning  crop. 

For  years  the  farmer  was  condemned  for  using 
oleo  and  selling  milk,  yet  today  we  have  exactly  the 
same  proposition  in  the  canning  industry.  We  are 
beginning  to  learn  that  a  farm  crop  not  only  com¬ 
petes  with  the  same  crop  grown  in  other  sections, 
but  it  competes  with  other  crops,  and  with  manu¬ 
factured  articles.  Where  the  eastern  farmers  try 
to  sell  small,  scabby  apples,  the  consumers  turn  to 
western  apples  and  the  oranges.  Where  an  inferior 
white  potato  is  furnished,  the  consumer  immediate¬ 
ly  buys  Maine  or  Wisconsin  potatoes,,  and  when  the 


price  goes  just  high  enough,  sweet  potatoes  are  used 
more  extensively. 

Can  the  cannery  come  back?  The  answer  is  with 
the  growers  and  canners.  Neither  can  go  it  alone. 
They  must  co-operate,  come  to  an  understanding  on 
common  ground,  advertise  their  product,  use  and 
boost  it  themselves.  The  growers  and  canners  may 
well  adopt  The  R.  N.-Y.  slogan,  “we  must  do  it  our¬ 
selves.  t.  T.  J. 


A  Discussion  of  Feeding  Problems 

1.  We  have  five  cows  and  plenty  of  roughage  for  Win¬ 
ter,  such  as  Timothy  hay,  cornstalks  and  oat  straw.  We 
are  feeding  the  following  home-mixed  ration,  and  would 
like  to  know  what  percentage  of  protein  and  fat  it  con¬ 
tains  :  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed.  200  lbs. 
bran,  200  lbs.  meal  or  hominy,  100  lbs.  old  process  oil- 
meal,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  Can  you  suggest  any 
improvement  to  this  ration?  We  churn  and  market  our 
butter.  Don’t  sell  much  milk  in  Winter.  What  is  your 
opinion  regarding  the  feeding  of  beet  pulp  for  milk,  and 
how  much  to  feed  with  other  feeds,  as  applying  to  our 
case,  where  we  have  plenty  of  roughage?  2.  How  about 
feeding  growing  pigs  where  we  have  skim-milk?  We 
buy  Fall  pigs,  about  three  or  four,  and 
keep  over  to  butcher  next  Fall.  We  want 
some  feed  that  makes  them  grow  and  not 
get  too  fat?  We  usually  feed  ground  oats 
and  hominy  feed  with  skim-milk  and 
scraps  from  potato  peeling,  etc. 

We  have  a  nice  crop  of  turnips  this 
season,  probably  50  bushels,  and  not  much 
market  for  them.  We  never  dare  feed  to 
the  cows,  as  it  always  makes  the  butter 
taste.  I  have  always  heard  that  turnips 
fed  to  cows  at  certain  times  do  not  af¬ 
fect  the  butter  but  it  never  works  with 
as.  e.  c.  D. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

N  mixing  a  feed  for  a  group  of  cows, 
the  usual  practice  is  first  to  con¬ 
sider  the  amount  of  nutrient  available 
in  the  roughage,  and  second,  the  nu¬ 
trients  in  cereals  which  may  be  home¬ 
grown  and  available  on  the  farm.  The 
type  of  ration  which  will  be  purchased 
will  then  be  determined  by  the  quality 
of  the  roughage  and  the  cereals  avail¬ 
able.  Quality  in  this  case  means  the 
kind  of  nutrients  which  these  home¬ 
grown  and  available  on  the  farm.  The 
cornstalks  and  oat  straw  ai'e  low  in 
protein,  the  nutrient  which  is  the 
greatest  stimulant  for  milk  production. 
Clover  hay  is  a  fine  milk  producer  and 
where  such  a  roughage  is  available,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  use  a  high-protein 
grain  ration.  In  your  case,  however, 
you  probably  will  feed  some  Timothy 
and  some  clover,  together  with  corn¬ 
stalks  and  straw.  Considering  these 
roughages  as  a  whole,  they  are  what 
we  might  call  medium  to  low  in  pro¬ 
tein. 

You  have  not  stated  whether  you 
have  ground  oats  and  corn  available  on 
the  farm,  but  from  your  letter  it  would 
seem  that  you  must  buy  these  feeds. 
It  is  recommended  that  your  ration  be 
changed  so  that  the  protein  content 
will  be  about  24  per  cent.  As  it  now 
stands,  it  is  slightly  under  IS  per  cent  in  this  nu¬ 
trient.  We  do  not  know  the  value  of  fat  in  a  cow’s 
ration  and  it  is  doubtful  if  very  much  difference  is 
made  as  to  whether  two,  three,  four  or  five  per  cent 
is  available.  What  you  are  in  need  of  for  a  stimu¬ 
lating  feed  is  protein  and  it  is  suggested  that  you 
feed  the  same  grains  that  you  are  using  now  with 
the  exception  of  gluten  feed,  but  change  the  amounts. 
Try  mixing  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  wheat  bran, 
200  lbs.  eornmeal,  400  lbs.  gluten  meal,  100  lbs. 
linseed  oilmeal,  and  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

This  mixture  will  analyze  about  25  per  cent  in 
protein,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  no 
silage,  it  is  suggested  that  you  feed  beet  pulp.  The 
beet  pulp  should  be  fed  wet,  and  you  must  expect 
to  add  about  5  lbs.  of  water  to  each  pound  of  dry 
weight  of  the  beet  pulp  used.  A  good  plan  is  to 
allow  each  cow  about  4  lbs*  a  day  of  the  dry  weight 
of  the  pulp,  putting  in  your  case  20  lbs.  of  the  dry 
beet  pulp  into  a  tub  or  box  and  allowing  it  to  soak 
for  12  hours  before  feeding.  One-lialf  of  it  can  be 
fed  at  night  and  one-half  of  it  in  the  morning.  This 
may  be  put  in  the  manger  and  the  grain  ration 
spread  over  it. 

You  have  not  stated  how  much  milk  your  cows  are 
giving,  but  if  you  are  feeding  two  quarts  twice  a  day, 
you  may  be  feeding  some  of  them  too  much  and 
others  not  enough.  A  cow  can  use  just  so  much  feed 
economically  and  if  she  has  more  than  she  can  use 
you  are  throwing  away  grain.  On  the  other  hand  if 
she  could  be  fed  more  to  advantage,  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  maximum  production.  The  general  rule  for 
feeding  grain  is  to  feed  cows  1  lb.  for  every  3  lbs.  of 


Snoio  or  Not,  We  Are  Going  to  Coast.  Fig.  28 


A  centenarian  Illinois  farmer  and  his  62-year-old  son.  The  little  farm  home  on  the 
left  stands  on  what  was  a  quarter  section  taken  from  the  government  for  $200.  It  is 
all  now  inside  the  city  limits  of  Chicago  and  in  all  brought  $400,000.  This  farm  was 
the  original  dairy,  apiary  and  truck  farm  of  the  West  Side. — j.l.  graff. 
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Direct  From  the  Farm  to  You 


WE  are  the  largest  growers  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  in 
New  York  State  and  for  many  years  have  been  breeding,  by 
careful  and  painstaking  methods,  our  special  varieties  of  seeds. 
Without  doubt  these  seeds  will  produce  finer  and  better  crops  than 
seeds  which  have  not  been  bred  so  carefully. 

The  actual  cost  of  seed  is  such  a  small  part  of  the  expense  of  rais¬ 
ing  a  cron,  that  no  one  who  has  a  garden,  even  though  a  small  one, 
can  afford  to  use  any  but  the  very 
best  seeds  of  the  finest  varieties. 

The  cost  of  Harris  Seeds  is  surprising, 
ly  low  for  seeds  of  such  high  quality. 

Here  Are  Two  Varieties  of 
Sweet  Corn  That  Are 
Money  Makers 

Harris’  Extra  Early  Bantam.  Like  Gold¬ 
en  Bantam  but  10  days  earlier.  It  is  the 
earliest  yellow  sweet  corn  grown.  That 
means  you  can  offer  Golden  Bantam  long 
before  anyone  else,  and  not  only  get  the 
highest  prices,  but  have  greatly  increased 
sales.  Last  year  one  grower  sold  over  $300 
worth  of  this  corn  from  one  peck  of  seed  1 

Gill ’s  Early  Market.  The  Earliest  V ariety 
with  Large  Ears.  This  white  corn  matures 
only  a  day  or  two  after  the  very  earliest 
small  varieties  and  is  twice  as  large.  The 
quality  is  excellent  for  so  early  a  corn  and 
this  corn  will  command  the  highest  price 
on  the  market. 


These  Are  Sure  Profit 
Makers ,  Too! 

Harris’  Early  Giant  Pepper.  .The  largest 
early  Pepper. 

Whipple’s  Yellow  Sweet  Corn.  A  wonder¬ 
ful  corn  to  follow  Harris’  Extra  Early 
Bantam. 

Harris  ’  Pedigreed  Tomatoes.  Used  by  the 
most  progressive  Market  Gardeners  and 
large  canners. 

Harris’  Flower  Seeds.  You  will  find  Har¬ 
ris’  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  Asters,  Glad¬ 
iolus.  etc.,  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 
Our  Free  catalogue  is  an  excellent  guide  to 
help  you  pick  out  the  best  varieties  for 
your  needs. 


Gill’s  Early  Market 


Many  new  and  improved  varieties  are  offered  this  season,  both  vegetables  and 
flowers.  All  are  carefully  described  in  our  Catalogue.  Also  Farm  Seeds  of  the 
highest  quality  and  purity.  Certified  Seed  Potatoes. 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue  and  buy  direct.  Whether  you  conduct  a  market  garden, 
roadside  stand,  a  farm  or  raise  vegetables  and.flowers  for  home  use  only,  you  should 
have  the  Harris  Catalogue.  It  gives  lowest  wholesale  prices.  Sent  Free  on  request 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO..  Inc.,  R.F.D.  7,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


"save  big  money" 

by  using 

REICHARD’S  LIME  PRODUCTS 

HYDRATE-GROUND  BURNT-MARL 

Lump  Lime,  Pebble  Lime  or  Lime  Tailings.'*  A  grade  for  every  use. 

Five  Plants  located  in  three  States.  Good  Freight  Rates ;  Excellent 
Prices ;  Prompt  deliveries.  Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  Territories. 

ROBERT  A.  RE1CHARD,  INC.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

ik  .  . 


The  Modern 
LEADER 

Will  evaporate  more  sap  in  less  time  and 
with  less  fuel  than  any  evaporator  made. 


THE  WARNER  SAP  SPOUT 

is  the  only  spout  made  that  leaves 
every  grain  in  the  bore  open  to  run  sap. 
Write  for  free  sample  and  our  SUGAR- 
MAKERS  GUIDE. 

THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Burlington,  Vermont 


FRUIT  TREES 


and  Ornamentals,  direct  to 
planters,  transportation  paid 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Our  prices  will  interest  you  and  stock  will  please  yon. 
On  writing  for  Free  Catalog,  give  names  of  five  friends 
and  receive  $1.00  Credit  Coupon.  TITUS  NURSERY 
CO.,  Dept.  N,  Wyncsboro,  Va. 


tiAIID  I  IUnV”Oh  Lindbergh's  Beautiful  Gelo- 
UUll  LlilUI  Photo  with  Historical  Biography, 
11  x  H  in.,  35c  each  delivered.  One  dollar  value.  Suit¬ 
able  for  framing.  R.  KOEHLER,  ISO  Park  Row,  New 
York.  AGENTS  Wanted.  Special  Prices. 


Sweet  Glover,  bu. ,  $5. 40-Seed  Corn,  bu.,  $3.50 

Write  for  price  list.  I'ELTON  SEEP  <•>.,  M.iux  City,  Iowa 


GRANGE  SILOS 


Wood  Stave 

Silos  worthy  of 
the  name  they 
bear. 

You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  see  our 
catalogue  and  get 
our  price  before 
buying  any  silo. 

A  card  to  our 
office  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  send 
you  both. 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Concrete  Stave 


110  Acre  Market  Garden  Farm. 
Fully  equipped  with  buildings 
and  tools.  Central  to  all  hjg 
markets.  llEMIN<)WAY.I,EWlSCOMI\tNY,Sonthinf  ton,  Conn. 


FOR SALE 


Lime  andFcrtllfzcr  Spreader 

Made  to  attach  to  any  farm  cart  or  wapron,  *  1 5.00* 
J,  8.  Greenleaf  Aiifeon,  Maine 


FRUIT  OCR  nnn  SHRUBS  AMD 
TREES  ZDUjUUU  EVERGREENS 

At  cost  of  production  to  reduce  stock. 
Catalog  free.  Write  today. 

THE  KRIOER  NURSERIES.  107  Bristol flve. .  MI0DLE8URY,  IND. 


Gladiolus 

for  list  named  varieties. 


will  greatly  add  to  the  beauty 
of  your  garden.  Unnamed 
bulbs,  $2.00  per  100.  Bend 

E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


MISSIONARY,  BIG  JOE,  S3  50— D'UO 
Eobt.  Smith,  Nastavrador  Va- 


milk  that  they  give  each  day.  In  other 
words  if  you  have  a  cow  giving  24  lbs. 
of  milk  a  day,  you  ought  to  feed  her 
about  4  lbs.  of  grain  in  the  morning 
and  about  4  lbs.  again  at  night. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  you  will  get 
any  richer  milk  by  feeding  beet  pulp. 
You  should,  however,  get  more,  but  the 
chances  are  that  the  milk  will  not  he 
any  richer  as  the  fat  content  of  a  cow’s 
milk  is  an  inherited  factor  and  cannot 
be  changed  by  feeding.  One  might  ex¬ 
pect,  however,  that  where  cows  are  fed 
a  large  amount  of  succulents  they 
would  be  stimulated  to  high  production 
at  the  expense  of  quality  in  their  milk. 
Potatoes,  for  example,  oftentimes  stim¬ 
ulate  cows  to  great  milk-producing  ac¬ 
tivity,  hut  the  milk  is  poor  in  quality. 
You  will  not  find  that  the  amount  of 
beet  pulp  recommended  here  will  de¬ 
crease  the  fat  iu  the  milk  of  your  cows, 
however. 

It  is  believed  that  with  care  you  can 
use  the  turnips  which  you  have  without 
serious  difficulty.  Try  feeding  them 
right  after  milking  in  the  morning  be- 


Other  actions  called  for  the  support 
of  the  proposed  50  per  cent  increase  on 
the  onion  tariff ;  the  immediate  con¬ 
struction  of  the  horticultural  building 
at  Geneva  and  the  plant  industry 
building  at  Cornell,  and  for  special  in¬ 
vestigations  on  muck  crops. 

The  show  which  was  held  in  the 
State  Armory  brought  out  an  extensive 
trade  exhibit,  a  fine  display  of  the 
wide  varieties  of  vegetables  which  are 
available  in  midwinter,  and  a  splendid 
array  of  potatoes  from  the  4-II  clubs 
of  the  State. 

The  association  elected  the  following 
officers :  President,  E.  L.  Moxey,  Syra¬ 
cuse  ;  vice-president,  P.  D.  Varcrouse, 
Oswego ;  secretary-treasurer,  Howard 
Crandall,  Ithaca ;  executive  committee, 
T.  Harvey  Holmes,  Albany,  Clareuce 
Steele,  Elba ;  executive  committee,  eon- 


Deicberry  Picking  in  North  Carolina 


fore  you  feed  any  hay.  After  the  tur¬ 
nips  have  been  eaten  up,  feed  enough 
hay  to  keep  your  cows  busy  for  an 
hour.  They  probably  will  eat  from  10 
to  12  lbs.  of  hay  a  day. 

2.  If  you  plan  to  keep  your  pigs  over 
until  another  Fall,  you  probably  want 
to  keep  them  growing,  but  prefer  not 
to  have  them  get  fat  until  butchering 
time  another  year.  Where  skim-milk 
is  available,  it  is  suggested  that  you 
feed  a  ration  made  up  of  ground  oats, 
hominy,  red-dog  middlings,  tankage 
and  scraps  from  the  house.  Feed  the 
grain  ration  in  large  enough  quantity 
to  keep  the  pigs  growing  until  Spring 
when  they  should  be  turned  out  on 
some  good  Alfalfa  clover  or  rape  pas¬ 
ture.  J.  w.  B. 


In  the  Dewberry  Country 

Seventy-five  pickers  were  at  work  in 
this  six-acre  dewberry  garden  iu  south¬ 
ern  North  Carolina.  These  berry 
patches  run  into  acreages  up  to-  ten 
times  the  size  of  this  one.  The  yield 
runs  around  100  crates  (32-quart)  per 
acre.  These  pickers  were  mostly  col¬ 
ored  and  received  1  %  cents  a  quart. 

G.  P.  WILT  JAMS. 

Ohio. 


N.  Y.  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Meeting 

Celery  growers  in  attendance  at  the 
eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  Oswego,  January  4  and  5, 
were  very  much  exercised  over  their 
failure  to  compete  successfully  with 
western-grown  celery.  The  producers 
are  convinced  that  the  quality  of  the 
Empire  State  product  is  excellent,  but 
that  the  shortcomings  lie  in  the  grad¬ 
ing  and  packing.  The  produce  is  not 
properly  trimmed,  crates  arc  not  satis¬ 
factorily  marked,  and  no  standard 
grades  are  in  use.  The  growers  are 
attempting  to  establish  grades  and  to 
bring  them  into  force  themselves 
rather  than  through  legislation,  as  it 
is  not  believed  that  such  action  can  bo 
of  major  service  in  this  connection.  The 
State  Association  is  asking  the  College 
of  Agriculture  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  grading  and  handling  of 
i  this  crop. 


tinuing  in  office :  Albert  Schillroth,  Or¬ 
chard  Park,  Paul  Work,  Ithaca. 


Only  a  few  autos  have  rumble  seats, 
but  most  every  one  lias  a  grumble  seat. 
■ — Buffalo  Evening  News. 
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MONTMORENCY 
The  Best  Sour  Cherry 

•  S  long  as  pie9  are  popular,  there  will  be  a 
>3  demand  for  this  heavy  -  yielding  sour 
cherry.  The  Trees  are  strong,  clean 
growers,  little  affected  by  \yet  weather.  The 
fruit  ships  well,  looks  well  and  sells  well — a  sure¬ 
fire  money-maker.  We  have  fine  one  and  two- 
year-old  Trees,  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

Fruit  Trees,  Berries,  Roses 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens 

We  Pay  Transportation.  Sec  Catalog 

Send  for  Free  Nursery  Book 

It  shows  Apples,  Peaches,  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries, 
Berries,  Grapes  and  Ornamentals  in  natural 
colors.  It  lists  a  full  line  of  choice  material  for 
home  and  orchard  planting,  all  grown  in  our 
own  400-acre  Nurseries.  Write  for  your  copy 
today.  Special  discounts  allowed  on  early  orders. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

62  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GroXoers  for  44Yrs 


Better  Asparagus — 
More  of  It! 


GIANT  WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS 

Bigger,  stronger  roots.  Quicker 
results:  plant  this  year— cut  next 
spring.  Larger  stalks:  1  to  2  inches  ji 
in  diameter, four  stalks  to  a  pound.  * 
Finer  flavor:  tender  all  the  way 
through. 

50  Giant  Roots,  $5 
25  Giant  Roots,  $3 
Insured,  Parcel  Post,  Pre¬ 
paid,  Any  where 

EVERY  ROOT 
GUARANTEED 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet 
with  30  new  recipes  and 
simplified  cultural  direc¬ 
tions.  Ask  for  our  attractive 
offer  to  commercial  growers. 

SHOEMAKER’S 
RIVERVIEW 
FARMS 
Box  R.  J. 

Bridgeton 
N.  J. 

->  t--> 


For  Five 
Evergreens 

Popular  v  a- 
♦  2, year,  4 
to  6  inch  Beed- 
L,n?a*Or  5  each, 
o  different  va¬ 
rieties,  16  in  all 
for  25c.  In  ac¬ 
cepting  this 
send  name  of 
some  neighbor 
who  owns  home 


„  "Big  Catalog  FREE 

Filled  with  Nursery  Bar- 

- _  gams  from  my  600-acre  nur* 

r  aery.  Fruits,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ever- 
GREENS.  Flowers.  A 11  in  natural  , 

r  colors,  also  landscaping  plans  at  di-  I 
rect-from-nursery-to-you  prices  - 
that  eave  you  60jper  cent  or  more.  1 
Send  26c  for  26  Assorted  Glad- V 
IOLUS.  orlOcfor  7.  This  special  1 
advertising  offer  will  convince  you 

.BARGAINS 

I  7°  farther  convfnco  yoa  I  guote  hero  a 
■  Jew  of  the  many  Barcaina  found  in  this 
I  assorted,  8  for  $1.00; 

I  Koses,  Rambler,  assorted,  4  for  $1.00" 
I  Raspberries,  red  or  black,  20  for  $1.00" 
I  yr.old.S  for  $1.00; 

I  Bridal,  Wkeath.  4  for  $l.(iO:  Phlox 
I  mixed,  8  for  51.00;  Ikis,  15  for  SI  00* 
iJACKftNEiSeed  inra.3  yiar?  17.  6  toil 
I  in.  high,  2o  for  $1.00.  Any  cix  for  $5.00. 


mwmM 

4  apple! 
TREES 

8} Best  varieties,  1- 
j[|year.  well  rooted 
[and  thrifty  ^  M 
jRrowinif, 

«for  only  -  - 


EARL  FERRIS 
NURSERY 
B?o  Bridge  St. 
Hampton,  Iowa 


PORTLAND  GRAP 


OneofWestHiirs66Varietics 

/7  WONDERFUI.  new  white 
t/T  grape,  thoroughly  tested  and 
highly  recommended.  Very  early, 
hardy,  productive.  Valuable  in 
every  garden  and  especially  where 
Summers  are  short.  Strong  two-year 
vines  75c  each,  postpaid.  We  are  Grape 
specialists  of  53  years’  standing  and 
large  growers  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  roses  and  perennials. 
Send  for  free  descriptive  catalog  today. 

Quality  Stock— Reasonable  Prices— Service 
WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  INC..  Box  8 
Fredonia,  New  York 


8 


Shrub#  CJfpS'es' 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  ai,d  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guaran.ee  editorial  page. 


Notes  from  a  Jersey  Garden 

Scarcely  had  I  sent  in  the  last 
“notes”  than  it  seemed  that  old  Boreas 
and  Jack  Frost  had  entered  into  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  make  this  locality  as  un¬ 
comfortable  as  possible,  the  heavy 
winds  and  low  temperature  being 
enough  to  cool  down  enthusiasm  of  any 
kind,  especially  of  out-door  life.  To 
the  lover  of  nature,  however,  these  are 
only  minor  setbacks  and  one  must  al¬ 
ways  look  on  the  best  side  and  plenty 
of  good  will  be  seen. 

Now  is  the  time  when  tike  leaves  are 
off  to  observe  the  difference  of  habit  or 
growth  of  the  different  varieties  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  this  calls  to  mind 
the  easily  distinguished  differences  in 
the  lilac  family.  Thus  the  so-called 
Persian  lilac  is  of  fine  delicate  growth, 
sometimes  almost  pendulous  in  its 
grace  and  refinement.  Then  the  well- 
known  old-fashioned  white,  this  is  of 
so  much  more  upright  and  straight 
growth  that  it  is  noticeable  at  once. 
The  common  lilac,  so  dear  to  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  many  an  old  homestead,  has 
always  had  a  sturdy  growth  and  con- 


Mr.  D.  W.  Sayer,  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y., 
who  sent  this  picture,  says  the  pup 
knows  what  you  say  or  are  thinking 
about. 

stitution  that  has  enabled  it  to  hold 
its  own  through  many  a  generation  of 
landowners,  and  there  always  will  be 
an  affectionate  regard  for  it  among  all 
refined  people. 

Of  the  new  double  varieties  that  are 
very  little  known  is  an  extremely  fine 
white  of  comparatively  dwarf  habit 
and  large  leaves  and  one  or  two  va¬ 
rieties  with  purple  and  bluish  tinted 
flowers.  These  are  also  of  a  more 
stocky  growth  than  the  single  varieties 
and  have  larger  leaves  and  bloom  or 
flower  much  younger.  The  flowers  also 
keep  longer  when  cut  and  are  therefore 
a  decided  acquisition. 

One  of  the  hardiest  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  roses  here  is  the  Rugosa 
Alba,  nothing  seems  to  disturb  or  in¬ 
jure  it  in  any  way  and  its  freedom 
from  insects  at  any  and  all  times  is 
something  very  much  in  its  favor.  The 
flower,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  white, 
single,  about  four  inches  in  diameter 
and  has  the  delicate  odor  or  fragrance 
of  the  English  sweet  briar.  The  seed 
haws,  or  berries,  which  follow  the 
flowers  are  bright  and  often  remain  to 
brighten  up  the  plant  in  Winter. 

Another  small  tree  or  shrub  which 
attracts  attention  by  its  peculiar  shape 
is  the  dwarf  horse  chestnut.  While  it 
does  not  make  a  large  tree,  it  is  very 
interesting  on  account  of  its  good  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  lawn.  The  flowers  in 
Summer  are  striking  in  appearance  and 
these  are  followed  by  such  large-sized 
nuts  that  it  seems  too  bad  to  the  hun¬ 
gry  person  that  they  are  not  edible. 

During  the  early  Fall  when  the  rains 
were  particularly  heavy  I  noticed  one 
evening  just  before  dark  that  a  large 


your  own  garden  can  grow 
them;  Flowers  that  will  be 
a  joy  from  early  spring  until 
fall — read  all  about  them  in 
Burpee’s  Annual, 

You  will  find  “Burp* 


.  ’ee  s  an  inter¬ 
esting  book  chock  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  super  quality  Vege¬ 
tables  and  Flowers  you  would  like 
to  see  growing  in  your  garden. 

New  Vegetables 
and  Flowers 

The  New  Sweet  Peas  for  1928 
are  of  unusual  merit.  The  first 
Ruffled  Sweet  Pea  in  existence  is 
offered  in  Fluffy  Ruffles;  large, 
double  and  frilled  to  such  an  extent 


offered  in  Burpee’s  Annual. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  16 


New  Giant  Gold  Medal  Dahlias. 


b  lowers  of 


enormous  size  in  a 
wonderful  range  of  colors — autumn 
tints  of  salmon  and  old  gold,  yellows 
as  bright  as  golden  sunshine,  mel¬ 
low  tints  of  silvery  lavender  ...  to 
glorify  your  garden! 

\  ou  will  be  particularly  interested 
in  Burpee’s  Branching  Sweet  Corn. 

It  produces  as  many  as  six  ears  on 

a  single  plant.  The  ears  are  large, 
as  luscious  and  sweet  as  only  real 
good  Sweet  Corn  can  be. 

All  these  excellent  novelties  are 
now  first  offered  in  Burpee’s  Annual. 


ourpee  s 
Annual 
is  Free 

It  tells  the  plain  truth 
about  the  Best  Seeds 
That  Grow.  A  complete 
garden  guide  offering  the 
best  in  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Flower  Seeds,  Lawn 
Grass,  Farm  Seeds, 
Bulbs,  Roots,  F  ruitT  rees. 
Flowering  Shrubs,  and 
Roses.  Just  mail  a  post- 
O  card  or  the  cou- 
pon  below  and 

Tee  Burpee’s  An¬ 
nual  will  come 
to  you  free. 


SSP 


TEAR  HERE 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 


Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

251 

Name . 


R.  D.  or  Strtet . . 

B*  O . State 
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jlBBLE’S 

farm  Seed  Catalog | 

•  «  QtTlCtlV 

rpHE  leading  *™"s“ow  ready  to  dis- 
1  Seed Bootto 192|  ,  ,s  different. 

tr:^  hTf—  - sMdgiow- 

r^St'eTcn  heavy  paper  and  1UW- 
throughout  in .colors^  ^  Seed 
It  tells  the  troth  b  q{  Seeds  are  in  free 
Situation,  what  k  1qW  in  price  this 

supply  and  therefor _ oVir>nld  have  a 


E’S 


SEED 
FACTS 


year 


and 


Farmer  should  have  a 
facing  Ss  order  to  seeds 


copy  before 
this  season.  ..  _  ad  that  is  new- 

Dibble’s  Cataiog  descnb  ^er  and  Grass 
est  and  best  m  Abalta  ^  Potatoes, 

seeds,  Oats,  Barley,  Cmn  ^  ^  Farm” 

etc.,  rn  fact  E  yible  prices  consist- 

possible  quality,  as 

leUlor^Sp^day-UisEree. 

■•®F.risarws«. 

Honeoye  Falls,  IN. 


Box  B 


Earliest  Ever  Introduced 

Ripe  Fruit  in  100  Days 

15  Days  earlier  than  Burbank 
45  Days  earlier  than  Bonny  Best 

“*A  tremendous  cropper  .  .  ©utylelded  any  variety  we  ever 
planted,”  report  Porter  Bros.,  Danvers,  Mass.,  who  grew 
the  New  Gregory  under  glass.  ‘‘Ripens  all  over,  does  not 
show  green  at  the  stem  end.  Fruit  very  solid.  .  .  Grows  in 
clusters  of  5—7.”  Planted  one  month  later  than  Bonny  Best, 
it  matured  14  days  earlier.  This  is  your  chance  to  gain  a 
month  on  the  early  market.  And  you  can  pick  fruit  until 
frost  kills  the  vines. 

Picket,  25c;  l-oz„  $1.75;  i-oz.,$3.00;  oz./$5.00,  Postpaid 

Order  today;  start  plants  by  February  15th 
FREE  Catalog  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc, 

f  6  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


’C  HONEST 


GREGORYS 


LAKES  Q  o  <c0!l 


>  Finger  Lakes  Nursery  stock  grown  in  an 
especially  favorable  location,  carefully 
selected  and  delivered  in  condition  to 
make  a  rapid,  strong  growth  after  trans¬ 
planting,  has  for  years  won  the  O.  K.  of  our 
customers.  Our  moderate  prices  will  please 
you  too.  Send  today  for  free  catalog  con¬ 
taining  accurate  descriptions  and  illustrations  in 
color  and  many  useful  planting  hints. 

Finger  Lakes  Nurseries,  507  Washington  St.,  Geneva.  N.  V« 


OK 


HtHIS 


£hlo 


hOUse 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


i  Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seeds* 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving^ 
detailed  information  about  our  complete' 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds.  .  . 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

the  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  me. 

Dept.  R  CORTLAND,  H.  Y. _  J 


CYRUS  AND  HIS  SQUASHES 

Said  Cyrus  to  Mandy,  “I  reckon  by  gosh 

I’ll  plow  up  that  bad  lot  and  plant  it  with 
Squash. 

I  dunno  if  the  fault  is  the  land  or  the  seeds 

But  I  never  could  raise  nothin’  thar  but 
some  weeds. 

Now  Mandy  was  just  a  dear  old-fashioned 
wife, 

Content  with  her  home  and  conditions  in 
life, 

So  she  said  with  a  smile,  “Anyone  can 
raise  weeds. 

But  she  added,  “I  think,  dear,  the  fault  is 
the  seeds.” 

“You  know  that  young  farmer  they  call 
Peter  Hill, 

Who  lives  in  the  brown  house  this  side  of 
the  mill, 

His  wife  told  me  this,  and  she  doesn’t  tell 
lies, 

If  you’ll  plant  Burpee’s  Seeds,  you’ll  get 
a  surprise.  " 

“See,  she  gave  me  a  catalogue,  here’s  the 
address.” 

“Well !  The  pictures  look  purty,  I’m  bound 
to  confess.  " 

“Yes !  And  the  best  of  it  is,  for  it  sounds 
very  fair, 

They’ll  send  a  free  sample  to  folks  any¬ 
where.” 

“If  you  fill  out  a  card  and  send  it  today, 

The  sample  returns  by  the  mail  right 
away. 

So  you  see  husband  Cyrus,  you’ve  nothing 
to  fear, 

They  don’t  ask  you  to  judge  till  the  har¬ 
vest  is  here.” 

Now  Cyrus  had  often  been  cheated  on 
seeds 

Much  advertised,  and  productive  of  weeds. 

Still,  he  tilled  out  the  card  with  his  ad¬ 
dress  and  name 

But  when  Mandy  wasn’t  looking  he 
laughed  just  the  same. 

In  due  time  the  sample  arrived  to  liis  hand 

And  promptly  was  planted  within  the 
said  land. 

Amazing  soon  the  shoots  upward  crept 


gray  squirrel  seemed  particularly  busy, 
he  carried  maple  leaves  with  short 
twigs  attached  and  laid  them  carefully 
in  a  crotch  in  the  tree  until  he  had 
thoroughly  roofed  it  over  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  When  he  had 
finished  he  crawled  in  underneath. 
That  night  it  rained  very  hard  and 
Mr.  Squirrel  must  have  slept  very 
sound,  for  early  next  morning  he 
crawled  out,  whirled  his  tail  about, 
washed  his  face  with  his  paws  and 
then  went  off  as  happy  apparently  as 
could  be. 

After  the  holidays  it  always  seems 
that  the  time  goes  more  quickly  than 
before,  and  it  is  probably  not  too  early 
to  begin  to  plan  a  little  for  the  future 
Spring  season.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
get  any  hot-bed  or  cold-frame  sash  re¬ 
paired  or  painted.  This  is  brought  to 
mind  by  my  having  to  use  several 
sashes  to  cover  up  my  goldfish  pool. 
One  part  of  this  is  about  six  feet  deep 
and  allows  the  fish  to  get  below  out 
of  the  ice  that  forms  and  by  having 
glass  over  the  shallow  part  the  fish 
seem  to  thrive  much  better  than  if 
covered  up  daily. 

The  Lotus  pond  is  now  all  covered 
with  dry  leaves,  boards  and  boughs  of 
Norway  spruce.  This  usually  keeps  the 
plants  over  all  right  as  while  the  lotus 
is  a  tropical  plant,  being  a  native  of 
Africa  and  India,  yet  the  plants  seem 
to  live  if  the  roots  are  protected  from 
frost.  These  plants  are  very  striking 
in  Summer  and  are  well  worth  the  lit¬ 
tle  time  and  trouble  they  require.  The 
recent  cold  snap  brings  to  mind  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  location  facing  the  south, 
especially  in  Winter.  I  have  often 
heard  people  remark  on  driving  a  car 
through  the  country  that  so  many  of 
the  old  farm  homesteads  are  “endways 
to  the  road.”  This  shows  more  than  a 
little  the  good  common  sense  of  many 
farmers  and  settlers,  for  nothing  can 
make  up  for  our  good  friend  “Old  Sol,” 
and  if  we  only  give  him  a  chance  our 
lives  cannot  help  be  the  better  for  it 
in  every  way.  What  would  we  do 
without' the  sun  to  help  us? 

H.  W.  HALES. 


Araucaria  Excelsa 

A  small  pine  which  I  bought  for 
Christmas  had  the  enclosed  label.  It 
seems  like  a  spruce,  is  about  4  ft.  high. 
Can  I  plant  this  outdoors  in  a  sunny 
yard  sometime  during  the  Winter, 
when  I  can  dig  the  ground?  It  is  potted 
now.  Can  you  tell  from  enclosed  label 
what  this  is?  e.  l.  b. 

Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

The  label  sent  read,  “Arucaio  Ex.,” 
evidently  being  written  by  someone  un¬ 
familiar  with  botanical  names.  The 


For  47  Years 
Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 

Have  been  giving  satisfaction  to  thou* 
sands  of  planters  who  have  profited  by 
planting  them.  Our  aim  is  highest  pos¬ 
sible  quality. 

coupon  worth  25c  with  our  not o 
f*  ft  Hi  Hi  catalog  to  all  who  wr\te  for  «. 

Ford  Seed  Co.,Boj24  .  Ravenna, O. 


Raspberry  Plants 

Certified  stock  of  Latham.  Cuthbert,  Marlboro,  Idaho,  St. 
Reeis  Herbert,  King,  Golden  Queen,  Plum  Farmer,  and 
Columbian.  Also  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  asparagus, 
shade  trees,  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  hardy  plants. 

May  We  Send  You  Our  Catalog  ? 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN  NURSERY  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

“Grown  in  Vermont ,  It's  Hardy ’ 


ANTIQUES 


etc.  Will  call. 


Cash  for  Furniture, 
Glass,  China,  Iron, 
Prints,  Samp]  ers,  etc.. 

Write  Wm.  F.  DeMott,  Millington,  N.  J 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  .cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.t  Newark,  N.  J 

FURS  -  HIDES  -  WOOL 

Important  price  advances.  List  just  out.  No 
shipment  too  small  or  large.  Write  today. 

S  H.  LIVINGSTON  Suee.  Ke, steal  Nidi  C*.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


And  Cyrus,  the  skeptic,  got  all  full  of  pep.  -little  tree  was  of  course  Araucaria  ex- 

The  squashes  soon  formed  and  rapidly  grew  celsa  or  Norfolk  Island  pine.  This  is 
Bathed  by  the  sunshine,  the  rain,  and  the  |  probably  the  most  prized  of  pot  ever- 

treens ;  it  is  beautiful  in  color  and 


dew 


Till  Syrus  got  anxious,  and  filled  with 
alarm, 

For  they  threatened  to  cover  the  half  of  j  window  or  greenhouse, 
his  farm. 


Then  he  made  a  decision,  the  truth  to  un- 

Se  he  wrote  in  to  Burpee’s  this  question 
to  ask : 

“Why  so  many  Squashes,  oh,  please  let 
me  know?” 

And  the  answer  he  got  was :  “Burpee’s 
Seeds  Grow.” 

Then  Cyrus  became  a  firm  booster  right 
there 

And  proclaimed  Burpee's  Seeds  to  his 
friends  everywhere, 

’Till  at  last  he  remarked  to  Mandy  one 
day,  .  ,  .  , 

“I  believe  that  thar  amt  nothin’  more  I 
can  say.” 

Now  Cyrus  and  Mandy  begin  to  prepare 

To  attend  and  exhibit  at  several  State 
Fairs. 

Their  Squash  took  Blue  Ribbons  wher¬ 
ever  they  went, 

And  Cyrus  and  Mandy  were  proud  and 
content. 

John  A.  Levy, 
Agawam,  Mass. 

HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened  .Circular. 

GLASS  -  *  S2.SO  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


shape,  and  is  excellent  for  culture  in 

It  cannot  be 
planted  out  in  our  latitude,  but  grows 
in  the  open  in  Southern  Florida  and 
some  parts  of  California.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Norfolk  Island,  which  is  in  the 
Pacific,  about  400  miles  northwest  of 
New  Zealand.  In  its  native  home  this 
Araucaria  grows  to  a  height  of  200  ft. ; 
it  is  very  resinous,  and  produces  a 
heavy  timber.  Another  Araucaria 
grown  in  greenhouses  here  is  A.  im- 
bricata,  the  monkey  puzzle  tree,  with 
scale-like  foliage  and  a  very  odd  con¬ 
torted  growth.  This  is  native  to  the 
Andean  sections  of  Chili,  and  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  England  in  1794 ;  one  of 
the  original  trees  was  still  living  at 
Windsor  Castle  about  40  years  ago. 
There  are  several  other  varieties  in 
Australia,  all  interesting  and  of  eco¬ 
nomic  value,  but  not  hardy  here. 


i 
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Dabtmotjth’s  president  says 
many  young  people  go  to  college, 


too 

but 


C  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


how  else  can  parents  get  rid  of  them  dur¬ 
ing  that  period? — Publisher’s  Syndicate. 


Insects  in  the  Truck  Garden 

The  loss  each  year  to  the  grower  of 
plants  and  fruit  by  different  insects  is 
enormous.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census  that  fully  10  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  crop  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  different  insects.  Many 
kinds  of  insecticides  have  been  manu¬ 
factured  to  control  the  pests,  hut  still 
their  work  of  destruction  goes  on.  As 
important  as  the  various  insecticides 
are  in  controlling  or  lessening  the  in¬ 
jury  done  by  insects,  I  believe  there 
is  a  far  more  important  factor,  and 
that  is  the  bird  life  around  us,  that 
works  without  pay,  excepting  a  small 
amount  of  fruit.  They  may  not  buzz 
as  much  as  the  proverbial  bee,  but  they 
are  mighty  busy  all  the  time.  The 
robins,  thrashers,  blackbirds  and  spar¬ 
rows  gather  the  insects  near  the 
ground,  while  the  flickers,  woodpeck¬ 
ers,  nuthatches,  titmice,  and  chicka¬ 
dees  search  every  limb  and  branch 
carefully,  the  vireos  and  warblers  scan 
the  leaves  and  probe  the  flowers,  and 
the  flycatchers  and  swallows  sweep 
their  prey  from  the  air.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  mighty  host  that  are 
helping  man  subdue  the  hordes  of  in¬ 
sects  that  are  causing  us  so  much 
worry  and  loss.  Every  few  minutes  all 
day  long  the  young  birds  have  to  be 
fed,  and  that  it  is  well  done  their  rapid 
growth  testifies.  Anynone  who  is  skep¬ 
tical  of  the  power  of  .good  these  birds 
do,  should  watch  a  bird’s  nest  filled 
with  the  young  birds,  from  a  distance, 
and  count  how  many  times  the  father 
and  mother  birds  bring  insects  to  their 
children.  He  would  soon  be  convinced 
of  the  valuable  service  they  render  all 
mankind. 

To  learn  exactly  how  and  to  what 
extent  birds  are  aids  to  agriculture, 
horticulture  and  forestry,  the  Biologi¬ 
cal  Survey  has  been  making  a  scientific 
study  of  their  food  habits  ever  since 
its  establishment  in  1S85.  Its  investi¬ 
gations  are  carried  on  in  field  and 
laboratory.  All  that  can  he  learned 
out-of-doors  by  direct  observation  and 
study  of  the  available  food  supply  is 
valuable,  but  there  is  a  surer  way  of 
finding  out  what  a  bird  eats,  namely, 
to  look  in  his  stomach.  The  cuckoo 
is  one  of  our  most  valuable  birds  as  an 
insect  destroyer;  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  Biological  Survey  the  stomach  of 
one  cuckoo  was  found  to  contain  250 
tent  caterpillars,  and  in  another  220 
Fall  web-worms  were  found.  In  the 
stomach  of  a  nighthawk  were  found 
over  50  different  kinds  of  insects.  So 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  figure  how 
many  dollars  the  birds  save  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  grower  in  a  season. 

There  are  many  insects  that  the  birds 
do  not  destroy  that  have  to  be  killed 
by  insecticides.  To  fight  them  intelli¬ 
gently  we  must  understand  how  they 
feed.  They  generally  secure  their  food 
in  two  ways;  first,  by  biting  and  de¬ 
vouring  portions  of  the  plant,  second, 
by  piercing  the  tissues  and  sucking  out 
the  vital  juices.  The  first  can  be  killed 
by  poisoning  the  plants  they  feed  on ; 
the  second  must  be  killed  by  contact 
insecticides  which  will  act  externally 
on  their  bodies,  penetrating  their 
breathing  pores,  or  otherwise  cause 
their  destruction.  This  insecticide  must 
come  in  contact  with  all  the  insects  on 
the  plants  to  be  effective.  Insects  in¬ 
festing  plants  under  glass  are  generally 
suffocated  by  the  use  of  hydrocyanic- 
iicid  gas,,  and  tobacco  smudges.  In  this 
short  article  I  can  mention  only  a  few 
of  the  many  destructive  insects  and  the 
means  used  to  destroy  them.  One  of 
the  smallest  and  most  destructive  is 
the  melon  and  cabbage  aphis.  The 
melon  aphis  is  a  serious  enemy  of 
melons,  squash,  and  cucumbers.  These 
insects  feed  almost  entirely  on  the 
under  part  of  the  leaves  and  a  liquid 
spray  will  not  reach  them.  I  have 
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This  Seal 
Stays 
on  Tree 


Healthier,  Sturdier  Trees 


Yes,  Kelly  trees  are  that  kind.  Why?  Because 
they  are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported 
seedlings  instead  of  piece  roots,  and  are  planted 
on  upland  ground  for  better  air  drainage.  This 
means  most  profitable  crops  for  you. 

And  you  get  the  right  fruit  because  both  we 
and  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  certify  the  Kelly  tree  to  be  “True-to-Name.” 

Write  for  the  1928  Kelly  Catalog.  Order  now 
while  our  assortment  is  most  complete  for 
Spring  planting. 


Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  141  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS' 


MAULE'S 


ALL  Maule  Seeds  ,  teem 
with  Vigorous,  Healthy 
Life.  Always  they  are 
Tested,  always  they  are 

Guaranteed.  For  61  years  the 
favorite  of  thousands  of  farmers 
and  gardeners.  For  61  years  we 
have  been  selling  the  highest  class 
seeds  and  bulbs  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Maule’s  Seed  Book  Free 

Shows  a  big  variety  of  Flower  seeds.  Veg¬ 
etable  seeds.  Farm  seeds.  Lawn  Grass, 
Bulbs,  Roots,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Roses 
*  *  *  All  Super-Quality,  all  TESTED,  all 
GUARANTEED  with  a  Money-Back 
Bond  *  *  *  Write  for  this  interesting  Book 
NOW.  A  post  card  will  bring  it.  It’s  free. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
152  Maulo  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


■OP  SEEDS 


GROWN  FROM  SELECTED  STOCKS 

New  crop,  tested  seeds,  sure  to  produce. 
Sold  for  68  years  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  reasonable. 

Extra  package*  free  with  every  order. 

ITee — Large  catalog  with  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send  your  own 
and  neighbors  addresses  today. 

R.H.SHUM  WAY,  Dept.  68  Rockford,  HI. 


STRAWBERRIES  “GROW’^'EM 

Townsend’s  i 


Q 

Townsend’s  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  Leading  Strawberry  plant  guide.  Written  by 
a  life  long  strawberry  grower.  Up- 
to-Date  advice  on  varieties  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions.  Valuable  to  every 
^strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  Free 
for  the  asking.  Fully  des¬ 
cribes  and  illustrates  the 
leadingstandard  varietiesof 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Grape  Vines, 
Asparagus,  Dahlia,  Gladioltt 
Bulbs,  etc. 

Everything  quoted  ot  wholesale 
prices  direct  to  irrowers.  You 
.......  .  .  save  from  25  to  60%  by  deal* 

Ins  oirect  with  us.  A  postal  card  will  bring  It. 

E.  W.  Townsend  A  Sons,  25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today— not  next 
week,  but  NOW  I  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  AT  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Height*,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious — Healthful — 
Profitable.  Itpaystogrowthem 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md 


EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRIES 


d  all  the  best  standard  sorts.  Deli¬ 
us— Healthful-Profitable.  It  pays 
grow  them.  You  should  see  our 
rry  Book.  It’s  free. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

E.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md< 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  ot  Thom  at  *2.50  per  lOOO 

H.  F.  Bioher,  Pa.,  says,  “I  sold  $600  worth  of  berries 
from  3500  of  your  plants.”  Catalog  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

44 Better  plants  for  lees  money’’ 


Todd’s  "FRUIT-FUL”  PLANTS 

The  best  new  and  standard  varieties  at  reasonable 
prices.  Send  for  our  large,  free  catalogue— you  will 

“appreciate”  it.  W.  S.  TODD.  Greenwood,  Del. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  I  ;  i  1 


found  a  dust  spray  more  effective.  A 
fine  dust  blown  into  and  under  the 
plant  penetrates  to  all  parts  of  the 
foliage,  even  into  the  curled  leaves. 
Nicotine  dust  is  the  most  effective  in 
killing  this  pest.  It  can  be  purchased 
already  prepared  and  should  be  kept 
tightly  sealed,  for  if  left  exposed  to 
the  air  it  will  soon  lose  its  strength. 
It  can  be  applied  with  a  small  blower 
gun,  and  when  there  is  little  air  stir¬ 
ring.  To  be  most  effective  the  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  at  least  70  degrees 
F.  The  action  of  nicotine  dust  is  very 
quick.  The  insects  lose  their  power  of 
locomotion  almost  immediately  and 
seem  to  be  paralyzed.  As  these  insects 
reproduce  very  rapidly,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  at  least  three  applications. 
What  is  known  as  2  per  cent  nicotine 
is  strong  enough  for  this  insect  on 
melons,  cabbage,  brussel  sprouts,  and 
lettuce. 

The  pea  aphis  is  much  larger  and  a 
10  per  cent  dust  should  be  used  for 
them.  When  applying  this  dust  to  cab¬ 
bage,  a  10  per  cent  mixture  of  arsenate 
of  lead  may  be  added  to  kill  the  green 
worms  when  the  cabbage  begins  to 
head.  The  onion  thrips  is  another  very 
destructive  insect  causing  thousands  of 
dollars’  loss  every  year.  Six  per  cent 
nicotine  dust  is  used  very  effectively 
and  is  much  easier  to  use  than  liquod 
spray. 

The  cabbage  maggot  is  being  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  use  of  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate,  crystals,  not  tablets.  This  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce 
to  10  gallons  of  water.  It  is  applied 
with  a  knapsack  sprayer,  instead  of  a 
spray  nozzle.  Screw  a  piece  of  pipe 
to  tank,  or  it  can  be  applied  by  pour¬ 
ing  about  one-half  cupful  at  the  base 
of  the  plant.  The  same  can  be  used 
for  radishes  and  turnips.  As  this  mag¬ 
got  is  the  larva  of  a  small  fly  that 
deposits  a  very  small  white  egg  on  the 
soil  at  the  base  of  the  plant  about  the 
first  of  May,  this  egg  hatches  in  the 
course  of  S  or  10  days  into  a  maggot 
that  feeds  on  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
This  insect  can  be  checked  in  its  rav¬ 
ages  by  dusting  the  ground  around  the 
plant  with  nicotine  dust  just  as  the 
eggs  are  hatching. 

About  the  only  way  to  destroy  the 
cutworm  is  to  use  poisoned  bait.  Bran 
mash  is  very  effective.  It  is  made  by 
mixing  one-half  lb.  of  white  arsenic, 
one  peck  dry  bran,  one  pint  molasses, 
and  four  quarts  of  water.  Mix  mo¬ 
lasses  aud  water  together,  then  pour 
liquid  on  bran  and  mix  into  a  stiff 
dough.  Let  stand  for  several  hours, 
then  scatter  over  surface  of  soil  along 
the  rows  of  plants  after  sundown. 

WM.  PEBKINS. 


Cold  Storage  Questions 

1.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  in  regard 
to  cold  storage  of  vegetables?  How  long 
will  they  keep  in  storage?  Also,  how 
about  keeping  oranges  and  grapefruit?  2. 
Do  you  know  how  much  one  of  these  out¬ 
fits  would  cost?  3.  Could  I  use  sawdust 
for  insulation  provided  I  made  the  walls 
extra  thick?  Can  get  the  sawdust  for 
hauling.  c.  N.  W. 

Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

1.  The  cold  storage  of  the  perishable 
vegetables  is  limited  to  transportation 
and  local  distribution.  The  products  are 
too  easily  lost  to  permit  any  extensive 
operations,  as  for  example  with  apples 
or  with  meat.  Root  crops,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  stored  satisfactorily  in  com¬ 
mon  storage.  Oranges  and  grapefruit 
are  more  easily  held.  2.  An  outfit  will 
cost  from  $2  to  $6  per  barrel  capacity, 
depending  upon  construction.  3.  Sawdust 
and  mill  shavings  are  satisfactory  for 
cheap  storage,  but  are  not  the  best  for 
commercial  storage  operations.  You  will 
be  lucky  if  you  secure  it  for  the  hauling. 

ir.  b.  t. 


Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

One  day  she  clipped  its  tresses, 

And  found  she  had  sufficient  wool 
For  fifteen  modern  dresses. 

— Detroit  News. 


f4e*t 


GREENS 


Big  Bargain  Boo 

Send  for  Your  FREE  Copy  Today 


SPECIAL 
JUBILEE  OFFER 


50  New  Cortland 
Apple  Trees, 

3  to  4  ft. _ 


$10 


Cortland  apples  sold  for  five 
dollars  per  bushel.  These  50 
Cortland  trees  will  come  in¬ 
to  bearing  quickly  and  make 
you  an  average  net  profit  of 
one  thousand  dollars  per 
year. 


This  hook,  Issued  to  celebrate ’our  50tk 
Anniversary,  contains  more  and  hlg-ger  bar¬ 
gains  than  we  have  ever  offered  before. 
You  simply  can’t  afford  to  buy  Nursery 
stock  of  any  description  until  you  see  this 
big  Golden  Jubilee  Bargain  Book  with  Its 
extremely  low  prices  on  fruit  trees,  buslx 
fruits,  shrubs,  vines,  roses,  etc. 

Cortland  Apple  Trees 
at  New  Low  Prices 

Even  the  famous  COBTI.AND  apple  trees 
as  well  as  all  other  popular  apple  and 
other  fruit  trees  have  been  reduced  in  price 
for  this  event.  And  in  addition  to  the  bar¬ 
gains  we  are  offering  SFBCIAIi  PREMI¬ 
UMS  to  those  who  order  early.  Pill  out 
the  coupon  below  and  mall  it  TODAY. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Ye 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley-  Peas  -  Corn  -  Cabbage  -  Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease  -  freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Buy  Hardy  New  England  Trees 
Direct  from  Grower 
at  Amazingly  Low  Prices 

For  87  years  Barnes  Bros,  have  been 
the  outstanding  growers  of  hardy  New 
England  nursery  stock.  They  supply 
leading  commercial  fruit  growers.  You 
can  buy  this  same  dependable  stock  at  the 
same  low  prices— direct  from  the  grower. 

25BigBargains  10c  for  5  Iris 


Write  today  for  list  of 
25  different,  money¬ 
saving,  low-priced 
assortments  of  hardy 


*1 

lntroductoiy 

Offer 

No.  S  — 

45  Garden  Fruits:  10  , 

Blackberries,  10  Rasp¬ 
berries,  25  Strawber¬ 
ries;  postpaid  only 
51.00.  Order  now.  We 
will  reserve  and  ship 
at  proper  fime. 

Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog 
The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


The  Original 

BARNES  bros; NURSERY 

Established  1890 


For  only  10c,  to  cover 
postage  and  packing, 
we  will  send  5  beauti¬ 
ful  Japan  Iris— 5  dif- 


New  England  grown  ferent  varieties.  Send 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  at  once,  before  the 


plants  and  bulbs. 


supply  is  exhausted. 


Michigan-Grown 

Order  early.  Protect  yourself, 
insure  your  yield,  by  buying 
seed  of  proven  hardiness.  Be¬ 
ware  of  inferior  clover  seed 
not  adapted  to  your  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Use  only  Isbell’s  Bell  Brand  Clove:  _ . 

alsiko — all  Michigan-grown,  pure,  true  to  strain, 
hardy  and  big- yielding  —  record  producers  for  years. 

FRFF  'tamnlae  anv  fi°id  seeds  to  show 
*  ntt  Oallipico  quality  sent  on  request  with 
Isbell’s  1928  Seed  Annual.  Big  Bavings  on  highest 
quality  direct-from-grower  seeds.  Write  today. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
181  Mechanic  St.  [13]  Jackson,  Mich. 


red  or 


scott’s  SWEET 

CLOVER 

The  Universal  Plant — Grows  Anywhere 

Builds  up  worn-out  pastures  and  meadows.  Adapted 

to  any  climate;  resistant  to  weeds;  will  furnish  five 
times  more  pasture  than  the  ordinary  mixed  grasses: 
thrives  well  during  the  hot,  dry  summer  months. 

Sow  Sweet  Clover  Thi*  Year 

Now  one-third  the  price  of  Red  Clover.  You  can 
rely  on  Scott  s  Sweet  Clover  to  be  of  the  highest 
quality  Wnte  today  for  free  copy  of  our  new? Seed 
Guide,  the. best  book  we  have  ever  offered.  Telia 
DOW  to  avoid  weeds  and  how  to  know  good  seed. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &.  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  312  W-  Pay  the  Freight  Marysville.  Ohio 

SEEDS 

satisfied  thousands  of  growers.  Fresh 
Bhd  reliable.  No  better  seeds  grown.  Try  our 

Garland  Tomato 


Extra  early,  bright  red;  large,  smooth, 
fine  flavored  and  a  continuous  bearer.  As 

a  Special  Introductory  Cirfer,  we  will 
send  you  a  liberal  packet  FREE,  with 
our  new  1928  Seed  Book,  which  lists  all 
the  standard  varieties  of  vegetable,  flower 
and  field  seeds.  Write  today. 

HOLMES-LETHERMAN  SEED  CO., 
Department  32  CANTON,  OHIO 


«<j$S2S?A 


ONE  MILLIONormTeniaiTREES 

Our  New  1928Catalog  leads  the  way  toBetterOrohardaand 
Finer  Fruits.  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  are  our  Specialties 
— also  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
Ti'ees, Grape  Vines,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry  and  Straw- 
berry  Plants,  Shade  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Roses  and 
_  .  Flowering  Shrubbery. 

V  I  Our  Spring  Catalog  gives 

OC  g  full  descriptions  and 

ki/j  manyillustrations.  Write 
now  for  your  copy  and 
buy  your  Trees,  Vinesand 
Plants  where  you  get  the 
best  at  Reasonable  Prices. 
This  advertisement  will  appear 
every  other  week  in  this  paper. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  D  Princess  Anne.  Md. 

_  Owned  and  Operated  by  E.  L, 

Kemp,  E,  u.  Komp,  Homer  S.  Kemp.  Geo.  W.  Kemp.  Manager. 

CPITnC  Selected  varieties  for  the  garden.  Send 

for  list,  0,  II,  BREWER  .  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


)  Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seeds' 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

the  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY, 

Dept.  R  CORTLAND,  H,  7. 


Dalilias 

SPFfiifil  flFFFR  25  Fine  bulbs,  mixed  in  digging 
oreuwu.  urrcif  and  handling.  Postpaid  in  the 
b.  S.  March  1st  or  after— S2. SO.  Every  bulb  warrant¬ 
ed  to  sprout.  Cash  with  order.  Catalog  free. 

GEORGE  L.  STILLMAN,  Dahlia  Specialist 
Box  R-N  26  Westerly  R.  J, 

Originator  of  loop  Varieties  of  Mammoth  Dahlias’ 

DAHLIAS 


1  good  tuber  sent  for  5 
names  of  Dahlia  lovei’s. 
Catalog  free. 

”VY  AYLAND  DAHLIA  GARDENS  -  Wayland,  Mich. 


Gladiolus 


for  the  Road  Side  Garden 
Descriptive  catalog  of  choieo 
Gladiolus  and  seedssent  upon 
request.  FIRTHCUFFE  GARDENS,  Box  538,  Pearl  River, N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS 

Illustrated  catalog  f^e! 
H.  M.  GILLET,  Specialist,  Box  353,  Hew  Lebanon,  N.  Y- 
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DOMESTIC.  — Miss  Rutli  Howlaiul 
Nichols,  Wellesley  graduate,  from  Rye, 
N.  Y.,  completed  the  first  non-stop  air¬ 
plane  flight  from  New  York  to  Miami, 
Fla.,  Jan.  4.  Her  flying  time  was  ex¬ 
actly  12  hours.  The  flight  was  made  in 
a  Wright  motored  Fairchild  cabin  mono¬ 
plane  owned  by  Harry  Rogers,  president 
of  the  Rogers  Air  Line  of  Miami.  Miss 
Nichols,  who  is  an  experienced  ayiatrix, 
had  two  passengers  in  the  plane  with  her. 

Two  men  were  found  dead  and  a  third 
unconscious  from  monoxide  gas  poison¬ 
ing  Jan.  4,  in  a  refrigerating  car  of  the 
Union  Refrigerating  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany,  attached  to  a  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
freight  train  which  arrived  at  the  ter¬ 
minal  in  St.  George,  S.  I.,  from  AA  au- 
kesha,  Wis.  The  unconscious  man  died 
later  at  the  Staten  Island  Hospital.  The 
car  was  loaded  with  mineral  water,  and 
in  the  center  of  the  floor  was  a  charcoal 
lire  which  was  kept  burning  throughout 
the  trip  to  prevent  the  water  from  freez¬ 
ing.  Physicians  said  the  monoxide  gas 
formed  from  the  fumes  of  the  charcoal. 

Stephen  Rumsey,  105,  for  more  than  a 
century  a  resident  of  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y., 
died  Jan.  4  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Al- 
m iron  Rumsey,  near  Mecklenburg,  in  the 
town  of  Hector.  Born  at  Fislikill,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  9,  1822,  Rumsey  started  to  work  on 
his  father’s  farm  when  he  was  10.  He 
never  learned  to  read  or  write,  but 
claimed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  wood¬ 
craft.  Until  a  few  weeks  ago  he  was  able 
to  get  around  with  the  aid  of  a  cane.  He 
leaves  a  sister,  Mrs.  Ann  Drake,  102,  at 
Fislikill,  three  daughters  and  two  sons. 

A  fire  on  Jan.  5  destroyed  the 
Weskora  Hotel  on  the  Albany  Post  Road, 
Ossining,  gathering  place  of  visitors  to 
Sing  Sing  Prison,  resulting  in  the  deaths 
of  two  men  and  a  woman  and  minor  in¬ 
juries  to  four  persons.  The  lire  was  the 
fifth  in  the  building  in  six  months,  and 
the  cause  has  not  been  determined. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Fuclis  of  Elm- 
burst,  L.  I.,  obtained  a  verdict  of  $2,500 
from  a  jury  in  the  Queens  Supreme  Court 
Jan.  5,  because  a  cremation  company 
lost  the  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  their 
three-year-old  son  Daniel.  The  boy’s 
body  was  cremated  in  1884  and  in  1923 
the  urn  was  discovered  to  be  missing. 

The  long  fight  of  the  Robert  E.  Ed¬ 
wards  heirs  to  obtain  the  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  New  York  real 
estate  between  Trinity  Church  and  the 
Hudson  River  got  into  court  in  a  new 
way  Jan.  6  when  Joel  S.  AVebb,  attorney 
for  the  heirs,  was  indicted  for  using  the 
mails  to  defraud  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Webb,  it  is  charged,  organized  the  Ed¬ 
wards  Estate  Corporation,  which  several 
thousand  persons  believing  themselves  to 
be  descendants  of  the  original  Edwards 
had  joined,  so  lie  could  obtain  a  $100,000 
fee  to  fight  their  case.  The  indictment 
says  AVebb  falsely  wrote  the  “heirs”  that 
administrators  for  the  property  had  been 
appointed.  It  is  charged  that  his  scheme 
included  the  mailing  of  genealogy  blanks. 
Each  heir  was  to  pay  $5  toward  his  re¬ 
tainer  and  $5  for  “a  genealogy  fee.” 
Claimants  to  the  Edwards  estate  have  ap¬ 
peared  from  all  over  the  country  and 
even  from  abroad  during  the  course  of  the 
litigation,  which  began  in  1S89. 

Twenty-two  million  dollars  in  gold  was 
shipped  from  New  York  Jan.  7,  $15,000,- 
000  going  to  South  America  on  the  Lam¬ 
port  &  Holt  steamer  Vauban  and  $7,000,- 
000  going  to  France  on  the  French  liner 
Suffren. 

Harry  F.  Miller,  45  years  old,  and 
three  of  his  children  were  burned  to  death 
early  Jan.  7  when  fire  destroyed  his  farm¬ 
house  near  Augusta,  Me.  Mrs.  Miller 
was  probably  fatally  burned.  The  chil¬ 
dren  who  lost  their  lives  were  Opal,  12 ; 
Raymond,  7,  and  Bernice,  5. 

Twenty-one  miners  were  killed  outright 
in  a  gas  explosion  which  wrecked  a  one- 
mile  chamber  in  the  Industrial  Coal 
Company’s  Mine,  No.  18,  at  AArest  Frank¬ 
fort,  111.,  Jan.  9.  Twenty-one  bodies, 
burned  and  mutilated  by  the  force  of  the 
blast,  were  found  hours  later  and  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  numbers  on  the  safety  lamps 
attached  to  their  clothing. 

Driving  at  full  speed  through  an  in- 
penetrable  fog  which  hid  the  earth  be¬ 
neath  them,  three  aviators  in  a  big  cabin 
monoplane  crashed  to  instant  death  in  a 
farm  meadow,  near  Rural  Grove,  seven 
miles  southeast  of  Canajoharie,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  8.  The  fog  that  hung  over  the  Mo- 
ha wk  Valley  Sunday  and  Monday  was 
so  dense,  that  although  the  plane  crashed 
within  100  yards  of  a  farmhouse  and 
less  than  200  yards  from  a  traveled  high¬ 
way,  the  accident  did  not  become  known 
until  at  least  40  hours  after  its  occur¬ 
rence.  The  dead  are :  Raymond  Henries, 
of  Buffalo,  a  pilot  in  the  Air  Mail  Ser¬ 
vice;  Capt.  Edward  M.  Pauley,  of  Al¬ 
bany,  a  commercial  aviator;  George  F. 
Benedict,  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  a  merchant  who 
was  interested  in  aviation. 

Up  to  Jan.  10  the  divers  working  at 
the  sunken  submarine  S-4  off  Province- 
town,  Mass.,  had  brought  up  17  bodies. 

George  AV.  Knowlton,  son  of  Air.  and 
Mrs.  George  AV.  Knowlton  of  AVest  Up¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  was  killed  and  Capt.  Henry 
E.  Stiekney  of  Hartford,  pilot  of  the 
New  England  Aircraft  Corporation  at  the 
AArorcester  aviation  field  in  North  Grafton, 
was  probably  mortally  injured  Jan.  10 
when  an  airplane  in  which  Capt.  Stick- 
ney  was  instructing  Knowlton  made  a 
nose  dive  of  several  hundred  feet  into 


a  stone  wall.  Capt.  Stiekney  is  in  AATor- 
cester  City  Hospital  with  both  arms  and 
both  legs  broken. 

WASHINGTON. — AVithout  a  word  of 
dissent,  the  Senate  adopted  Jan.  5  the 
Norris  (R.,  Neb. )  resolution  which  will 
lift  anew  the  lid  of  the  Teapot  Dome  oil 
scandal.  The  specific  purpose  is  to  find 
out  who  besides  Albert  B.  Fall  shared  in 
the  $3,000,000  profits  in  Liberty  bonds 
secretly  accumulated  by  the  Continental 
Trading  Company  of  Canada. 

December  saw  a  new  high  record  for 
traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal  and 
tolls  collected,  according  to  a  report  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Canal  to  Secretary 
of  AVar  Davis.  During  the  month  589 
commercial  vessels  and  14  launches 
passed  through.  Tolls  aggregated  $2,- 
398,569.75.  The  former  high  record  was 
last  October,  when  567  vessels  were 
passed  through  the  waterway  and  tolls 
amounted  to  $2,380,115.97. 

World  War  veterans  would  have  pref¬ 
erence  in  employment  in  all  departments 
of  the  Government  under  a  bill  introduced 
Jan.  5  by  Senator  Dill  (D.,  AATash.),  by 
request. 

The  Administration’s  bill  to  codify  and 
improve  naturalization  procedure  was  sent 
to  Congress  Jan.  10.  The  bill,  introduced 
in  each  branch  of  Congress,  would  legalize 
the  entry  to  this  country  of  certain  aliens 
not  listed  in  Labor  Department  records, 


trebled  in  the  last  year,  although  not  ad¬ 
vancing  as  rapidly,  and  practically  all  of 
New  York  is  now  under  the  quarantine. 

Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  director  in  chief  of 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  7  a  nation-wide  prize  com¬ 
petition  open  to  all  owners  of  small  gar¬ 
dens  “to  popularize  possibilities  in  the 
treatment  of  small  gardens  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  taste  and  a  minimum  of  expense.” 
For  the  best  three  designs  submitted  for 
a  “one-man  or  one-woman  garden”  cash 
prizes  of  $100,  $75  and  $25  will  be 
awarded.  The  jury  will  consist  of  three 
garden  experts,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Garden  Club  of  America,  the  Federated 
Garden  Clubs  of  New  York  State  and  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden.  The  con¬ 
test  will  be  open  until  March  1,  and 
plans  may  be  submitted  for  garden  treat¬ 
ment  of  front  or  rear  yards,  as  well  as 
suburban  gardens.  After  the  winning  de¬ 
signs  have  been  selected  the  Botanical 
Garden  will  lay  out  and  plant  a  garden 
along  the  lines  of  the  plan  awarded  first 
prize.  This  planting  will  be  made  in  the 
Spring  or  early  Summer,  and  the  garden 
will  be  maintained  as  a  public  exhibition 
for  a  year  in  a  prominent  spot  on  the 
grounds  of  the  organization  in  Bronx 
Park.  All  gardeners  are  eligible  to  com¬ 
pete  in  this  contest,  whether  professional 
or  amateur.  Only  employes  or  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
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would  give  citizenship  certificates  auto¬ 
matically  to  minor  children  of  naturalized 
parents,  and  would  take  citizenship  from 
any  citizen  who  marries  an  alien  not 
eligible  for  naturalization,  including 
chiefly  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

Making  his  first  business  connection 
since  retiring  from  active  army  service, 
General  John  J.  Pershing  has  become  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Riggs  National  Bank,  one  of  the  largest 
financial  institutions  in  the  East.  Here¬ 
tofore  the  leader  of  the  Amei*iean  armies 
in  the  AArorld  AAfar  had  declined  all  busi¬ 
ness  offers.  Along  with  General  Persh¬ 
ing,  Edward  B.  Parker,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  was  made  a  director. 

LINDBERGH’S  FLIGHT.— In  holi¬ 
day  attire,  the  streets  decorated  with 
American  and  Nicaraguan  flags  and  ban¬ 
ners  of  welcome,  with  palms  marking  the 
route  from  the  Managua  airport  to  tlio 
Presidential  Palace,  Managua  greeted 
Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  Jan.  5.  He 
left  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  at  11 :36 
o’clock,  and  at  2  :30  he  was  rolling  across 
the  field  at  Managua,  while  the  huge 
crowd  yelled  madly.  He  had  flown  out 
of  his  direct  route  to  go  by  way  of  Leon 
and  avoid  by  30  miles  or  so  the  scene  of 
the  fighting  between  Nicaraguans  and 
United  States  Marines.  This  detour 
made  the  ambassador  of  good  will’s  jour¬ 
ney  considerably  longer.  He  flew  over 
Leon  without  stopping  Jan.  9.  He  fin¬ 
ished  the  last  lap  of  his  Central  American 
good  will  tour  when  he  landed  in  Pana¬ 
ma  at  Lindbergh  Field,  newly  named  in 
his  honor,  from  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  He 
had  covered  the  330  miles  in  four  hours 
and  five  minutes.  From  Panama,  the 
eighth  city  he  has  visited  on  his  tour,  Col. 
Lindbergh  will  go  on  to  Havana. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Euro¬ 
pean  corn-borer  made  marked  advances 
during  the  year  in  eight  of  the  13  States 
in  which  it  is  campaigning,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  781  additional  townships  in 
Arermont,  AVestern  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Michigan  were  put  under 
quarantine  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  on  Jan.  1.  More  than  half  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  is  now  infested,  and  in  In¬ 
diana  the  infestation  has  practically 


Garden  are  barred.  In  commenting  on 
the  competition,  Dr.  Marshall  A.  Howe, 
assistant  director  of  the  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den,  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  growing 
interest  in  gardens  for  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Federated  Garden  Clubs  of 
New  York  State,  he  said,  now  has  67 
member  clubs,  though  it  was  organized 
only  four  years  ago.  Federations  of  gar¬ 
den  clubs  also  have  been  formed  in  other 
States,  he  declared. 

A  police  patrol  in  the  southeastern  resi¬ 
dential  district  of  Kansas  City,  AIo., 
killed  a  large  timber  wolf  recently.  Jan. 
5  a  wolf  crossed  a  street  in  front  of  an 
automobile,  carrying  two  officers.  They 
killed  it  with  riot  guns.  Other  wolves 
have  been  reported  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  since  the  recent  heavy  snowfall.  They 
apparently  come  from  a  wooded  section 
nearby. 


Some  Notable  Roses 

No.  1 

Frau  Karl  Druschki 

Frau  Karl  Druschki  is  without  ques¬ 
tion  the  best  hardy  white  rose,  and 
though  it  was  introduced  27  years  ago 
its  supremacy  is  still  undisputed.  It 
was  introduced  by  Lambert,  the  famous 
rosarian  of  Trier,  Prussia,  in  1900.  It 
has  a  vigorous  upright  growth,  with 
abundant  light  green  foliage.  The 
large  shapely  flowers,  with  firm  satiny 
petals,  are  pure  white,  sometimes  with 
a  tinge  of  flesh  at  the  center.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class, 
but  cannot  be  called  a  “June”  rose, 
for  it  continues  to  bloom  through  the 
season.  It  is  very  hardy,  but  does  well 
over  a  wide  range.  The  flowers  keep 
well  on  the  plant,  or  when  cut.  This 
is  our  favorite  white  rose,  and  no  gar¬ 
den  lover  should  omit  it. 


The  City  Man’s  Condition 

The  discussion  that  has  recently 
taken  place  regarding  the  economic  sit¬ 
uation  among  those  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing,  lias  been  interesting  indeed,  and 
to  a  city  man  it  is  certainly  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  question  should  arise,  “Are 
the  farmers  becoming  economic  slaves?” 
However,  subsequent  answers  given  by 
those  best  qualified  to  judge,  proved 
that  such  is  not  quite  the  case,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  those  residing  in  the 
Eastern  States.  But  a  comparison  with 
city  conditions  undoubtedly  would 
bring  out  a  more  balanced  picture. 

Probably  few  of  the  country  folks 
are  aware  of  the  great  changes  that 
are  taking  place  at  the  present  time 
in  the  business,  financial  and  economic 
situation,  notwithstanding  “rosy”  re¬ 
ports  to  the  contrary  on  the  financial 
pages.  The  situation,  howrever,  from 
the  eye  of  the  trained  observer,  is  far 
from  rosy,  and  in  some  cases  the  din-  . 
ner  pail  is  beginning  to  rattle.  In 
other  words,  the  competition  to  make 
a  living  by  everyone  is  becoming  very 
sharp,  and  it  is  a  battle  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  whether  the  individual 
is  located  in  the  country  or  resides  in 
the  city. 

As  a  commercial  investigator  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  note  the  gradual 
but  absolutely  certain  drift  back  to 
the  economic  situation  that  was  in 
evidence  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Great  AVar.  To  the  average 
business  man  in  the  city  it  has  become 
a  sharp  struggle  to  survive,  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  profits  has  been  cut  down  very 
heavily,  expenses  of  operation  have 
been  high,  while  it  has  become  the  rule 
to  spend  12  to  14  hours  a  day,  six  days 
a  week,  in  an  effort  to  make  a  living. 
Consulting  the  bankruptcy  notices  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  daily  papers  during  the 
past  six  months  will  show  that  more 
merchants  are  being  pushed  to  the  wall 
than  for  sometime  past.  It  might  sur¬ 
prise  readers  to  learn  that  the  small 
retailer  of  the  city  with  an  investment 
of  his  own  of  between  $5,000  and  $7,000 
is  extremely  fortunate  if  he  can  draw 
$40  to  $50  per  week  for  himself.  How- 
ever,  that  is  nothing  compared  with 
what  is  taking  place  among  the  great 
laboring  class.  Today,  when  a  man 
applies  for  a  position  in  the  city,  his 
qualifications  are  not  considered  so 
much  as  to  what  he  is  willing  to  work 
for.  A  man  of  the  common  laboring 
class  is  lucky  if  he  can  command  $30 
per  week  and  if  he  gets  out  of  work  he 
is  glad  to  take  anything.  Two  weeks 
before  Christmas  a  large  factory  manu¬ 
facturing  jute  bags,  rope,  etc.,  handed 
its  employes  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in 
salary,  notwithstanding  that  the  pay 
already  was  small.  This  is  not  a  case 
picked  out  as  a  special  illustration  but 
represents  the  true  drift  in  the  wage 
situation  for  the  average  laboring  man 
in  the  city. 

There  also  enters  into  consideration 
in  this  discussion  the  age  element,  as 
when  a  man  reaches  45  years  old,  his 
economic  value  to  the  business  world 
is  greatly  lessened.  Once  getting  to 
that  point  he  is  extremely  thankful  to 
hold  onto  his  job  without  thinking  of 
the  possibilities  of  obtaining  more 
money  for  his  services.  This  is  a  sit¬ 
uation  that  the  farmer  does  not  have 
to  contend  with.  It  is  the  city  man 
who  is  the  economic  slave ;  he  lives 
strictly  from  day  to  day,  hoping  con¬ 
stantly  that  he  can  hold  on  as  long 
as  possible,  as  in  the  city  life  is  a 
cruel  and  very  hard  struggle. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  some  2,000,000  country 
folks  have  drifted  to  the  cities,  and  I 
have  often  wondered  how  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  have  found  life  in 
the  city  a  great  disappointment  and  a 
bitter  regret?  The  folks  in  the  "city  are 
constantly  dressed  up  as  if  ready  for 
a  big  parade,  but  it  is  entirely  based 
on  “front,”  and  if  you,  Mr.  Farmer,  are 
making  a  living,  even  if  a  hard  one,  be 
content,  for  there  are  hundreds  here  in 
the  city  who  are  finding  it  hard  to 
make  both  ends  meet  for  every  one  of 
you.  f.  w.  s. 

New  York. 


Damage  from  Landslide 

The  neighbors  next  to  me  built  a  gaso¬ 
line  station,  and  they  cut  three  to  four 
feet  below  the  property  line,  doing  dam¬ 
age  to  property  on  account  of  landslide. 
Have  I  the  right  to  ask  them  to  put  up 

a  l'etaining  wall?  P.  J. 

New  Jersey. 

AVhere  an  adjoining  property  owner  ex¬ 
cavates  his  land  and  causes  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  land  to  cave  in,  the  adjoining  prop¬ 
erty  owner  is  liable  to  his  neighbor  for 
the  damages  caused  by  the  cave-in  or 
landslide.  You  could  bring  action  for 
damages  against  your  neighbor  in  this 

case.  h.  B. 
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Power  Cultivator 


The  successful  power  cultivator  —  compact,  durable 
and  powerful.  For  seeding  and  close,  efficient  work 
it  does  a  better  job  than  hand  cultivation  and  is 
four  times  as  fast. 

GRO-MOR  Cultivator  was  designed  and  built  by  a 
successful  market  gardener.  Costs  practically  noth¬ 
ing  to  run  and  so  simple  that  a  boy  can  operate  it. 
Made  to  use  Planet,  Jr.  tools  which  can  be  changed 
in  three  minutes. 


Reach  the  market  earlier  with  better 
crops.  Make  more  money 
with  GRO-MOR. 


Spra-Mor 


Write  for 
Description 
and  Prices 


Protection  from  Insects 
and  Fungus  Diseases 


The  most  efficient  sprayer  designed.  One  dependable 
motor  drives  two  stage  compressor  and  drives  ma¬ 
chine  at  high,  medium  or  low  speed. 


Fog-like  mist  reaches  top  and  sides  of  both  rows, 
completely  covering  plants  without  waste  of  material. 
Saves  its  cost  many  times  over  for  growers  of  cucum¬ 
bers,  onions,  celery,  melons,  beans,  tomatoes,  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  crops.  Built  in  three  sizes. 

Protect  your  crops  —  increase  your  harvest  —  with 
the  SPRA-MOR. 


The  CONNORS  HOE  &  TOOL  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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E  Connors  Hoe  &  Tool  Co.,  5 

|  463  Starr  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  E 

E  Please  send  details  and  prices  of  E 

=  □  GRO-MOR  Tractor  □  SPRA-MOR  Sprayer  f 

E  Name _  E 

E  Address _ _  E 

JliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiMimiiiiiiiiliilliilliiillllllllil 


.  Ditcher-Terraeer  -  Grader 

I  All  Bteel.adiustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
I  shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  irr¬ 
igation.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
I  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
I  horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
I  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
I  for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

1 0wensboro  Ditcher &GraderCo.^ 
Inc.  —  Box  1034 
I  Owensboro* 

Ky. 


Power  Cultivator 

All-Purpose,  Sturdy 

W orm  drive  insures  f  u  11  delivered  power 
to  traction  wheels.  Plows,  Discs,  Har¬ 
rows,  Digs  Potatoes,  landscape  work, 
Heavy  or  Light  cultivating— Fast  or 
slow.  4  H.P.  4-Cycle  Air  Cooled.  Dust  Proof  0-  . 
Operation  easy  and  simple.  Belt  Pulley.  <  -'a 
Takes  care  of  1  to  10  acres.  Dealers  write.’ 

PIONEER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

716  74th  Avenue  West  Allis,  Wisconsin 


Be  Kind  to 
Your  Horse 

You  wouldn’t  ask  him  to  drag  40  or  50  pounds  of 
rocks  around  for  hours  just  for  the  fun  of  seeing 
him  work. 

Then  why  ask  him  to  pull  a  disk  harrow-  that 
has  a  draft  of  40  or  50  pounds  more  than  nec¬ 
essary. 

Treat  him  right!  Get  him  a  Clark  “Cutaway” 
Single  Action  Harrow.  It  lias  the  lightest  draft 
of  any  harrow-  on  the  market,  40  to  50  pounds 
lighter.  We  say  so  and  hundreds  of  farmers  will 
back  us  up.  We  know  that  because  they’ve  told 
us  so. 

At  least,  investigate!  Clip  coupon  for  the 
complete  Clark  “Cutaway”  Catalog  of  tillage 
implements.  It’s  FREE.  We’ll  also  send  you 
free  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,”  a  book  well 
worth  having. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

53  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn, 

Send  me  FREE  catalog  and  hook,  “The  Soil 
and  Its  Tillage.” 

Name  . 

Address  . 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


Problems  in  House  Heating 

Could  you  give  us  a  little  advice  about 
heating  our  home?  We  use  stoves  now, 
and  can  only  heat  part  of  the  house.  We 
would  like  to  have  more  beat.  The  chim¬ 
ney,  8x8  in.,  would  have  to  he  taken 
down  and  a  new  one  built.  Which  do 
you  consider  the  better,  steam  heat  or 
warm  air  furnace?  Can  a  steam  heater 
burn  wood  altogether?  Is  a  steam  heater 
much  care,  and  could  a  woman  tend  one 
with  the  other  household  cares?  Also 
about  the  cost  of  each  and  the  cost  of 
installing.  C.  c. 

Ivezar  Falls,  Me. 

For  a  large  rambling  house  I  should 
consider  steam  the  best  source  of  heat, 
expense  of  installation  considered.  Some 
would  prefer  hot  water,  and  this  latter 
has  its  advantages,  but  when  properly  in¬ 
stalled,  steam  heat  is  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory  and  the  equipment  is  usually  less 
expensive  than  that  for  hot  water.  The 
care  of  a  heater  for  steam,  hot  water  or 
hot  air  is  practically  the  same ;  while 
coal  is  the  usual  fuel,  wood  or  coke  may 
also  be  used  alone  or  in  connection  with 
coal.  There  is  nothing  as  satisfactory  as 
good  hard  or  anthracite  coal  of  suitable 
size  for  the  grate  and  draft,  unless  it  is 
the  newer  fuel  oils  used  with  special 
burners.  These  latter  are  expensive  for 
first  installation,  however,  and  fuel  costs 
are  comparatively  high,  though  they  are 
coming  into  use  in  towns  and  villages 
where  fuel  oil  can  readily  be  supplied. 
The  coal  strike  of  last  year  had  the  good 
effect  of  teaching  the  use  of  substitutes 
for  anthracite  coal,  a  substitution  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  continue.  A  hot  air 
heater,  with  pipe  to  each  room  to  be 
heated,  comes  next  to  steam  in  satisfac¬ 
tion,  though  it  is  frequently  impossible 
to  force  warm  air  to  distant  rooms  when 
a  cold  wind  is  blowing  against  them.  A 
one-pipe  or  three  pipe  hot  air  furnace 
often  gives  excellent  satisfaction  and  is 
the  cheapest  of  the  installations. 

I  should  say  that  steam  heat  would  give 
you  the  greatest  satisfaction.  I  regret 
that  I  do  not  have  it  in  my  own  house. 
When  the  present  hot  air  furnace  gives 
out,  if  the  pocketbook  does  not  give  out 
at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  replaced  by 
steam.  With  a  man  to  remove  the  ashes 
from  the  cellar  and  the  fuel  stored  near 
the  heater,  the  physical  strength  needed 
to  care  for  a  heater  of  any  kind  is  not 
as  great  as  that  required  when  stoves 
are  to  be  cared  for.  There  are  no 
buckets  of  coal  to  be  lifted  or  wood  to  be 
brought  in  from  a  distant  shed.  There 
are  wood  burning  heaters  on  the  market, 
with  grates  adapted  to  the  use  of  long 
sticks.  These  might  be  satisfactory  in  a 
region  where  the  supply  of  wood  is  ample 
and  the  price  comparatively  cheap,,  but 
wood,  of  course,  requires  more  attention 
than  coal.  I  should  advise  getting  prices 
upon  steam  and  hot  air  installations  from 
your  local  dealers  and  should  expect  that 
you  would  he  better  satisfied  in  the  long 
run  if  you  pay  the  difference  that  a  steam 
installation  will  cost.  As  to  the  cost  of 
fuel,  given  equally  good  equipment  and 
installation  for  the  different  types  of 
heaters,  there  will  be  little  difference 
between  steam,  hot  water  or  hot  air. 

M.  B.  D. 


Issues  Ten  Timely  Safety 
Tips  for  Automobile 
Drivers 

Ten  timely  anti-accident  suggestions 
are  contained  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
National  Safety  Council,  which  credits 
Charles  A.  Harnett,  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles,  with  the 
following  : 

1.  Look  out  for  children.  You  can 
never  tell  what  they’ll  do,  and  you’re 
always  in  wrong  if  you  hit  one. 

2.  Don’t  pass  a  standing  trolley  car. 
Some  day  the  jury  may  call  it  man¬ 
slaughter. 

3.  Don’t  speed  around  corners  for  it’s 
a  straight  route  to  the  hospital. 

4.  Drive  on  the  right  side  of  the  road; 
it’s  the  only  safe  side. 

5.  The  fact  that  you  had  the  right  of 
way  won’t  bring  anybody  hack  to  life — 
least  of  all  yourself.  Use  discretion. 

6.  Do  not  stoi>  short  without  giving 
warning.  The  qtlier  fellow  is  no  mind 
reader. 

7.  Do  not  back  up  without  looking  to 
the  rear. 

8.  Do  not  park  or  pass  on  curve  or  hill. 
There’s  plenty  of  straight  road. 

9.  Slow  down  when  approaching  a 
crossroad ;  it  is  nearly  as  dangerous  as 
a  railroad  crossing. 

10.  Be  courteous  to  other  drivers  and 
traffic  officers.  Courtesy  prevents  ac¬ 
cidents. 


Rubber 
like  this 

gives  extra  wear  •  •  • 


“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots 

are  made  of  high-quality  rub¬ 
ber  —  flexible,  long  -  wearing. 
They  have  sturdy  gray  soles, 
uppers  red  or  black — come  in 
knee  to  hip  lengths 


Trade  Mark 


YOU  can  stretch  a  strip  cut  from 
a  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  upper  more 
than  5  times  its  own  length!  No  finer, 
more  durable  rubber  was  ever  put 
into  a  boot — and  it  means  flexibility 
under  the  bends  and  strains— long 
wear  when  other  boots  split  and  crack. 

The  extra  wear  in  a  “U.S.”  Blue 
Ribbon  Boot  is  built  in  all  through. 
Look  at  it!  The  sole  is  oversize — as 
tough  as  the  tread  of  a  tire.  And  at 
every  vital  point  in  the  boot,  from  4 
to  11  separate  layers  of  strong  rubber 
and  fabric  reinforcements  are  anchored 
in — to  give  extra  strength. 

Seventy-five  years  of  experience  in 
making  waterproof  footwear  is  back 
of  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and 
overshoes.  They  fit  better,  they  look 
better,  they  wear  better.  Get  a  pair— 
and  notice  the  difference. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


The  “U.S.” 

Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

slips  on  right  over  your 
shoes.  Its  smooth  rubber 
surface  washes  clean  like 
a  boot.  Either  red  or  black 
— 4  or  5  buckles 


BLUE  RIBBON 
Boots  Walrus 
Arctics  Rubbers 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Ideas  on  Farm  Relief 

When  I  go  to  the  store  to  buy  a 
plow  1  must  take  what  the  merchant 
offers  me,  and  I  must  pay  the  price 
he  asks,  simply  because  1  cannot  do 
any  better.  When  I  want  farm  relief, 
must  I  also  take  what  is  offered  me  and 
pay  the  price  asked  simply  because  I 
cannot  do  any  better?  If  so  where 
does  the  relief  come  in?  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover  farmers 
have  not  been  consulted  as  to  their 
ideas  for  relief.  Why  is  this?  Is  it 
because  farmers  as  a  class  are  incap¬ 
able  of  expressing  their  wants  in  a 
manner  that  can  be  understood’ 

Farm  leaders  have  been  consulted,  it 
is  true,  but  the  thought  comes  to  me 
that  some  farm  leaders  are  not  quali¬ 
fied  to  speak  for  farmers  as  a  body. 
They  do  not  always  understand  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  really  exist.  As  a  rule 
farm  leaders  have  been  successful. 
They  have  made  money.  That  is  why 
they  have  been  chosen  as  leaders.  Their 
success  may  be  due  to  real  ability, 
good  management,  and  good  judgment, 
or  it  may  be  due  simply  to  favorable 
soil  conditions  or  favorable  markets. 
The  farmer  who  makes  money  can  de¬ 
vote  part  of  his  time  to  outside  inter¬ 
ests.  He  takes  an  interest  in  farm 
organization  work.  If  some  one  comes 
into  the  community  and  inquires  for 
the  farm  leaders  this  man  is  pointed 
out.  Perhaps  he  takes  great  pride  in 
bis  success.  The  community  also  boosts 
him.  However,  an  analysis  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  may  show  that  his  success  is  not 
due  so  much  to  ability  or  good  manage¬ 
ment  as  to  the  fact  that  his  farm  is 
located  in  a  certain  geological  forma¬ 
tion  whose  top  soil  and  underlying 
strata  are  both  unusually  favorable  for 
plant  growth.  This  man  has  never 
learned  to  live  under  hard  conditions. 
Put  him  on  an  average  soil  and  he 
would  be  considered  to  be  only  a  medi¬ 
ocre  farmer  and  would  not  be  known 
outside  of  his  own  county.  A  relief 
plan  which  he  indorses  might  not  be  of 
benefit  even  to  his  neighbors,  who  are 
living  under  less  fortunate  conditions. 

The  farmers  of  America  are  capable 
of  formulating  a  successful  plan  for 
relieving  the  ills  of  agriculture,  but  as 
long  as  the  job  is  left  to  politicians 
and  to  others  who  do  not  understand 
conditions  we  cannot  hope  for  anything 
else  than  the  old  formula  of  “take  what 
we  give  you  and  pay  what  we  ask.” 

The  authors  of  the  various  relief 
measures  may  be  honest  in  their  efforts 
to  create  a  plan  that  will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  farmers  of  the  nation,  but 
perhaps  they  have  not  considered  all 
of  the  facts  bearing  on  the  case  or 
have  misinterpreted  the  facts  that  have 
been  considered.  The  measures  have 
been  drawn  up  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  farmers  who  have  made  complaints 
of  hard  conditions.  The  authors  have 
apparently  overlooked  the  fact  that 
while  they  are  benefiting  one  class  they 
may  be  working  a  hardship  on  another. 

High  prices  do  not  always  mean 
profits,  and  low  profits  do  not  always 
mean  loss.  One  year  ago  the  majority 
of  corn  producers  had  corn  above  their 
requirements.  There  was  a  surplus, 
and  corn  was  cheap.  Farmers  were 
said  to  be  in  a  bad  way  because  of  the 
low  value  of  corn,  yet  every  corn  pro¬ 
ducer  brought  his  stock  through  the 
Winter  in  good  condition.  His  cows 
were  fat  and  his  hogs  had  a  perpetual 
feast.  This  year  corn  prices  are  high 
and  reports  are  published  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  situation  is  much  improved. 
Yet  the  facts  are  that  over  a  large  ter¬ 
ritory  in  the  Middle  West  there  is  but 
little  corn  to  be  found  and  an  extremely 
large  percentage  of  that  is  too  soft  to 
crib.  Farmers  complain  that  it  con¬ 
tains  little  nourishment  and  even  less 
fattening  properties.  The  price  of  milk 
and  butterfat  will  not  justify  those 
farmers  in  buying  grain  for  their  cows. 
The  price  of  pork  is  so  low  that  a  fat 
hog  will  not  bring  enough  to  pay  for 
the  grain  that  fattened  him.  As  a 
result  some  farmers  are  wintering  their 
cows  on  a  ration  of  cornstalks  and 
Timothy  hay,  with  an  extra  treat  of 
a  soft  nubbin  or  two  on  holidays  and 
Sundays.  When  these  cows  are  turned 
on  pasture  in  the  Spring  the  neighbors 
will  see  a  herd  of  walking  hatracks, 
and  the  hogs  will  have  the  appearance 
of  newly  shorn  sheep  or  hungry  hound 
dogs.  Yes,  farmers  are  said  to  be 
better  off  financially,  but  many  of  them 
are  experiencing  the  hardest  times  they 
have  ever  known.  High  prices  can 
work  only  injury  to  the  farmer  when 
he  has  nothing  to  sell. 


No  man  and  no  group  of  men  can 
know  all  the  facts  as  they  affect  all 
the  people.  Therefore  no  rigid  piece 
of  legislation  can  be  passed  that  will 
benefit  even  a  majority  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  What  is  needed  is  a  plan  that 
will  give  permanent  relief.  The  most 


successful  plan  for  permanent  relief 
must  be  sufficiently  rigid  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  nation,  and  also  flexible 
enough  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
each  community.  Such  a  plan  can  be 
created,  but  it  must  be  created  by  the 
farmers  themselves.  No  one  else  is 
qualified  to  speak,  because  no  one  else 
knows  conditions  as  they  really  exist. 


A  successful  agriculture  must  be 
built  upon  a  solid  foundation.  This 
foundation  must  consist  of  at  least  six 
stones.  If  any  of  them  are  left  out 
the  structure  will  be  weakened  just 
that  much.  These  six  stones  are  good, 
soil,  good  seed,  good  tools,  good  tillage, 
good  methods  of  marketing  and  good 
management.  Sooner  or  later  the  na¬ 
tion  must  adopt  a  policy  that  will  place 
agriculture  on  a  par  with  industry. 
That  policy  to  be  really  successful  must 


include  the  six  items  mentioned  above. 

No  plan  that  has  yet  been  advanced 
even  attempts  to  consider  more  than 
one  of  these  items.  They  are  trying  to 
build  the  entire  structure  on  methods 
of  marketing  alone,  and  even  the  man 
with  the  most  vivid  imagination  can 
hardly  call  these  methods  good. 

Indiana.  a.  v.  lott. 


Sell  Your  Junk  or  Hide  It 

There  is  no  more  thrifty  farmer  in 
our  township  than  John  G.,  but  his 
idea  of  thrift  almost  put  him  in  wrong 
with  his  banker  last  Fall.  It's  like  this: 
John  always  saves  his  old  machinery, 

► 

using  parts  from  the  old  for  repairs 
on  new  machinery.  Instead  of  tearing 
(he  old  machines  to  pieces  and  putting 
the  usable  parts  away  in  order,  as  is 
his  usual  practice,  he  left  a  mower, 
corn  cultivator  and  wagon  out  under 
a  tree  in  the  barnyard  last  Fall,  along 
with  some  old  dismantled  machines. 
One  day  in  corn-picking  time  the  bank¬ 
er,  who  holds  John’s  mortgage,  drove 
by,  and,  seeing  the  junk  pile,  thought 
it  was  John's  farm  machinery  out  in 
the  weather. 

It  was  a  natural  mistake  for  the 
banker  to  make,  almost  serious,  though, 
as  John  discovered.  He  got  busy  on 
that  junk  pile  as  soon  as  his  corn  was 
in  the  crib.  The  boys  helped  with  the 
job  and  were  given  the  proceeds  from 
junk  sold  to  use  for  Christmas  spend¬ 
ing  money.  John  now  has  all  the  re¬ 
pair  parts  in  order  in  his  machine 
shed. 

I  suppose  a  lot  of  good  farmers  who 
are  thrifty  and  orderly  are  criticized 
for  leaving  their  machinery  out  of 
doors  the  year  round,  because  they 
maintain  a  junk  pile.  Better  clean  up. 

E.  A.  K. 


“How  was  the  scenery  on  your  trip?” 
“It  ran  largely  to  tooth  paste  and  smok¬ 
ing  tobacco.” — Louisville  Courier. 


The  Junlc,  Pile  That  Scared  the  Banker 
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Send  for 
my  new  chart 
...  .“How  to  Se¬ 
lect  Your  Engine .” 
Avoid  mistakes 
and  disappointments  by  getting 
proper  SIZE  and  H-P.  for  your 
work.  My  58  years  engine  building 
experience  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

WITTE 

SUPER  ENGINES 

50  new  features  now  place  the 
WITTE  Engine  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  others.  Alloy  steel  con¬ 
struction  ....  All  fuel  carburetor 
uses  cheap  fuels.  All  parts  inter¬ 
changeable.  Removable  die-cast 
bearings.  Hot  spot  cylinder  head. 
Center  fire.  WICO  Magneto. 
Send  name  at  once.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

f  1891  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1891  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


KEROSENE  GASOLINE 
GASOIL  DISTILLATE 
OR  GAS 


“I-A-C 


BASIC  SLAG 

(Thomas  Phosphate  Powder) 

Many  farmers  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  we  are  now  importing 

Genuine  Basic  Slag 

of  the  highest  grade  produced 
in  Europe  and  Guaranteed  to 
analyze  a  minimum  of 

18%  Phosphoric  Acid 

We  have  prepared  a  little  book 
regarding  Basic  Slag  and  its  uses 
on  different  crops,  and  will  send 
you  a  copy  on  request.' 

International  Agricultural  Corp. 

38  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BALE  YOUR  HAY 

ANN  ARBOR 

“The  Baler  lor  Business” 

3  Models  Adapted  for  Large  or 
Small  Tractors. 

Excels  in  Capacity,  Durability 
and  Upkeep  Economy. 

For  prices  and  catalogues  write 

D.  CLIFFORD  JONES 

TUDOR  &  JONES 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Jobbers  of  Hay  Presses,  Bale  Ties  and  Scales 


* 

r 
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Roofing  f 


Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 


ARMCO  INGOT  IRON  |&i8t8 

A  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  1 1  will  pay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  37  Middletown,  0. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DONT  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Danish  Farmer  in 
America 

I  have  been  reading  much  in  The  It. 
N.-Y.  lately  about  my  home  country, 
Denmark,  where  I  was  born  and  raised, 
so  will  write  regarding  differences,  as  I 
see  both  sides  of  the  storiek. 

First  Danish  farmers  have  often  poorer 
lan'd  than  we,  but  it  is  more  carefully 
cultivated,  as  most  have  less  land,  but 
every  inch  has  to  produce.  Even  the 
ditches  that  divide  the  sandy  land  ' are 
pastured,  a  child  leading  two  cows  after 
school  hours.  During  the  day  the  cows 
are  staked.  The  cows  are  no  better  than 
here,  but  produce  more  on  account  of  the 
care  they  get.  Their  cows  are  bred  more 
for  milk  and  beef,  not  as  many  fancy 
breeds,  and  not  every  little  farmer  keeps 
a  scrub  bull,  as  I  have  found  both  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  There 
are  a  few  good  bulls  convenient  at  some 
country  hotels,  and  this  way  they  im¬ 
prove  their  stock  in  place  of  running  it 
out. 

As  you  say  the  schools  teach  to  loye 
their  neighbors,  also  to  honor  their  father 


The  I  oungest  Flower  of  the  Family 

and  mother,  and  a  farmer  is  king  on  his 
farm,  where  the  city  laborer  is  the  slave 
of  the  contractor.  Even  when  the  farmer 
is  laid  up  for  a  few  days  his  crop  will 
grow,  but  if  the  laborer  is  out  his  pay 
is  also  stopped  but  here  the  farmer  is 
called  the  slave  and  the  city  laborer  the 
free  man  because  he  has  short  hours. 
When  he  is  getting  old  and  often  crippled, 
and  he  is  looking  for  a  job  the  thanks  he 
often  gets,  as  I  have  bear'd  the  big  boss 
say :  “I  think  you  are  getting  too  old,”  so 
I  will  stick  to  the  farm  and  be  my  own 
boss  with  an  attractive  home  for  the 
children.  c.  J.  j. 

Worcester,  Vt. 


The  Tomato-stalk  Borer 

Can  tomatoes  be  grown  on  the  same 
soil  twice  if  it  is  manured?  The  first 
year  our  tomatoes  were  good,  so  we 
planted  tomatoes  on  the  same  piece  last 
year.  They  seem  to  grow  fairly  well.  As 
soon  as  they  began  to  bear  we  noticed 
the  leaves  start  dying  and  finally  the 
stem  would  dry  up.  We  opened  some  of 
them  and  found  a  hole  straight  through 
the  stem  down  to  the  roots  and  there 
would  be  sort  of  a  catterpillar  worm. 

New  York.  c.  F. 

In  regard  to  raising  tomatoes  several 
years  in  succession  on  the  same  ground. 
It  is  not  a  wise  thing  to  do,  if  you  find 
that  any  particular  insect  or  any  par¬ 
ticular  disease  is  quite  bad  on  the  to¬ 
matoes.  The  insect  that  you  speak  of  is 
known  as  the  stalk-borer.  You  givre  a 
good  description  of  the  way  it  works  and 
there  is  no  real  way  of  fighting  it  suc¬ 
cessfully.  No  poison  can  reach  it,  since 
it  works  on  the  inside  on  the  stalk.  It 
is  a  curious  thing  that  this  insect  is 
often  found  on  small  patches  of  land.  I 
have  known  it  to  work  on  tomatoes  and 
potatoes  in  patches  over  a  field  and  it 
remained  there  for  a  good  many  years,  if 
these  crops  are  grown  continuously. 
About  the  only  way  I  know  of  to  get  rid 
of  it  is  to  pull  up  the  plants  when  you 
find  the  borers  at  work  and  promptly 
burn  them,  then  put- some- other  crop  be¬ 
sides  tomatoes  or  potatoes  on  that  piece 
of  land  for  a  year  or  two,  h.  \v.  c. 


Now  comes  a 


Sizes  up  to 
60  belt  hp. 


NEW  OilPuIl! 


T7C7RITE  at  once  for  the  greatest 
*  *  news  in  power  farming  history 
— the  amazing  facts  about  the  new 
1928  Super-Powered  OilPuIl. 

See  this  new  OilPuIl  and  you  will 
agree  that  Rumely  engineers  have 
built  the  crowning  achievement  of 
nineteen  successful  years  of  tractor 
development. 

To  famous  Rumely  features  like 
Oil  Cooling,  Dual  Lubrication  and 
the  remarkable  Rumely  economy 
system  of  fuel  burning,  OilPuIl  for 
1928  adds  many  amazing,  new  de¬ 
velopments. 

New  and  greater  power.  New  and 
increased  traction  speeds.  New  ease 
of  operation.  New  and  perfected 
cooling.  New  vacuum  ventilation  of 
crankcase.  Increased  accessibility  to 
crankcase. 

And  many  other  remarkable  im¬ 
provements  that  place  OilPuIl  for 
1928  still  farther  in  the  lead. 

Here  unmistakably  is  the  utmost 


in  tractor  power — the  utmost  in 
tractor  economy — and  by  all  stand¬ 
ards  of  comparison,  the  utmost  in 
dollar-for-dollar  value. 

Coupon  brings  full  details.  Mail 
today  for  complete  facts;  also  de¬ 
tails  on  other  Rumely  products.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  ZZ. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER 
CO.,  Inc. 

(Incorporated) 

La  Porte,  Indiana 
Columbus,  Ohio  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


I  Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 

I  (Incorporated) 

|  Serviced  through  33  branches  and 
I  warehouses 

j  Dept.  ZZ 

I  Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the 
I  machinery  checked. 

I  01928  OilPulls  □  Threshers 

J  OCombine3  DHusker -Shredders 

j  DSilo  Fillers  dCorn  Shellers 

I  DBean  Hullers  [^Stationary  Motors 

□Clover  and  Alfalfa  Hullers 

j  Name . 

{  Address . 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 

Power  Farming  Machinery 
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Seventy -five  loads  pay  for 
this  spreader 

This  Spreader  will  pay  for  itself  before  it  hauls  seventy-five  loads. 
Load  the  manure  direct  from  your  stables  into  this  machine, 
and  spread  it  at  once  on  the  fields. 

This  plan  will  save  most  of  the  valuable  elements  which  would 
leach  away  and  burn  up  in  your  manure  pile.  It  will  save 
enough  of  them  actually  to  pay  for  the  spreader  in  an  average 
season — and  beside  that,  you  will  save  about  one-third  of  your 
spreading  labor. 


GRAIN  DRILLS  HAY  MACHINERY  PULVERIZERS 


The  Ohio  Cultivator  Company 

Bellevue,  Ohio 
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Market 


News 


and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

During  the  holiday  season  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  market  was  very  quiet.  Cold 
weather  prevented  free  trading  in  many 
lines  in  city  markets  as  it  was  unsafe  to 
open  bulk  cars  to  unload  or  to  transport 
perishables  in  the  open  unless  protected. 
The  cold  weather  also  extended  into 
southern  producing  areas  and  did  consid¬ 
erable  damage  to  tender  vegetables  in 
Florida,  and  cabbage,  beets  and  carrots 
were  badly  damaged  in  Louisiana.  The 
effects  of  the  weather  are  now  being  re¬ 
flected  in  consuming  markets  as  for  in¬ 
stance  Florida  string  beans  which  jumped 
to  $6.50  to  $8  a  % -bushel  basket.  Florida 
peppers  have  been  bringing  about  $3  a 
cate,  and  Florida  lettuce  sold  up  to  $4  a 
hamper  although  both  Arizona  and 
Florida  lettuce  declined  50c  or  more  a 
crate  later  in  the  week.  Spinach  took  a 
sharp  turn  upward  with  Texas  bringing 
$2  to  $2.50  a  bushel  and  $4  to  $4.50  a 
barrel.  Peas  are  bringing  high  prices, 
$11  per  40  to  45-lb.  crate  and  $5.50  per 
%-bushel  basket.  Bunched  beets  and  car¬ 
rots  also  worked  upward  and  parsley  has 
been  firm.  Artichokes  were  in  light  of¬ 
fering  some  arriving  frozen  and  the  active 
demand  resulted  in  higher  prices.  Trad¬ 
ing  in  onions  was  light  due  to  cold 
weather  but  a  firm  market  prevailed, 
prices  on  best  western  yellows  reaching 
$2.65  a  sack,  about  $1  higher  than  in  the 
early  Winter.  At  last  there  seems  to  be 
a  little  interest  in  white  potatoes  a  bet¬ 
ter  demand  for  both  Maine  and  Long 
Island  stock  being  reported.  Prices  ad¬ 
vanced  slightly  in  eastern  markets  but 
western  markets  barely  steady.  There  is 
a  report  that  Maine  potatoes  will  soon 
appear  on  the  market  in  cartons  holding 
either  a  bushel  or  a  peck  equivalent  to 
70  large  wrapped  potatoes  in  the  larger 
package  and  25  to  30  medium-sized  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  smaller  package,  the  total 
venture  being  an  experiment  patterned 
after  the  success  of  the  Idaho  method  of 
marketing  fancy  bakers.  Sweet  potatoes 
move  slowly  at  about  unchanged  prices. 
Mushrooms  fluctuate  considerably  from 
day  to  day  but  generally  they  move  fairly 
well.  The  apple  market  continues  to  be 
rather  quiet  on  ordinary  to  poor  stock 
but  trading  was  moderately  active  and  the 
market  held  firm  on  good  quality  fruit, 
in  fact  green  fruit  closed  slightly  higher 
than  earlier  in  the  week. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  is  showing  renewed  ac¬ 
tivity  with  the  market  clearing  closely  on 
fresh  stock  although  there  is  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  supply  of  fresh  eggs  from 
various  sections.  The  slightly  higher 
prices  resulting  from  the  more,  active 
trading,  however,  has  caused  the  interest 
to  wane.  The  market  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  eggs  seemed  to  be  in  good  shape  with 
fresh  arrivals  clearing  readily  and  the 
market  generally  firm.  .  There  was  not. a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  nearby  eggs  in 
as  much  as  offereings  are  increasing  and 
dealers  prefer  to  keep  stocks  moving  as 
fast  as  received.  The  cold  weather  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  December  caused  speculative 
interests  to  become  active  and  withdraw¬ 
als  from  storage  have  been  heavy  as  prices 
tended  upward.  During  the  first  nine 
days  in  January  withdrawals  in  New 
York  equaled  92,300  cases,  more  than 
double  last  year’s  movement  for  the  same 
period  and  total  movement  of  the  four 
principal  markets,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia  was  likewise 
much  larger,  in  fact  nearly  double  that  of 
last  year  for  a  similar  period.  Total 
holdings  on  January  7  for  26  markets 
were  officially  reported  as  469,348  cases 
against  632,519  cases  a  year  ago. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  light  and 
with  .slaughter  houses  clearing  well  the 
market  was  in  a  firm  position.  .  Live  fowl 
received  by  express  were  disposed  ot 
about  as  soon  as  received,  with  prices 
tending  upward  until  the  last  of  the  week 
when  a  little  weakness  developed.  The 
demand  for  freight  fowl  was.  also  very 
good  but  chickens  were  not  in  as  good 
favor,  very  few  express  chickens  arriv¬ 
ing.  The  few  pullets  received  sold  quick¬ 
ly.  There  was  a  surplus  of  broilers 
which  were  held  over  from  day  to  day 
with  values  declining  steadily.  Fancy 

capons  sold  well  and  there  was  some  de¬ 
mand  for  turkeys.  Ducks  and  geese  firm. 
Receipts  of  fresh-killed  chickens  were 

very  heavy  and  values  tended  lower. 

Small  size  of  fowl  held  firm  but  large 
stock  was  rather  quiet.  Ducks  were  plen¬ 
tiful  and  market  weak.  Cold  storage 

holdings  of  dressed  poultry  in  26  cities 
were  reported  as  95,415,391  lbs.  on  Jan. 
7  compared  with  116,771,619  lbs.  a  year 
ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Receipts  of  hay  were  liberal  but  the  de¬ 
mand  was  limited  for  under  grade  hay 
and  prices  on  such  dropped  about  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  ton.  There  was,  however,  a  very 
good  demand  for  choice  No.  1  hay.  Rye 
straw  continues  dull.  B.  W.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT- JOHN  SON  CITY 
Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 


Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c  ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  54c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  50c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  58c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs,  doz., 
24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  45c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c  ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt..  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
sweet  cream,  pt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets, 
lb.,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  new,  lb..  5c ; 
graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cabbage,  lb.,  2%c; 
cabbage,  red,  lb.,  4c;  carrots,  bchs,  5c; 
dry,  lb.,  5c ;  celery,  bcli,  10c ;  cauliflower, 
lb.,  8c;  endive,  lb.,  12c;  horseradish,  lb., 
15c ;  lettuce,  head,  10c ;  home-grown  let¬ 
tuce,  bcli,  5c ;  onions,  pk.,  30c ;  green, 
bch,  5c ;  parsley,  beh,  10c ;  peppers,  doz., 
25c ;  potatoes,  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.40 ; 
pk.,  40c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  90c ;  salsify,  bch, 
10c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk., 
30c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  7c;  turnips, 
rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
35c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  33c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  30c;  light  fowls,  lb.,  27c;  ducks, 
lb.,  30c;  geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  28c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  head  cheese,  lb., 
50c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  25c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  38c ; 
rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c ;  pork  loins,  lb., 


Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  20c ; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 


SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live  weight,  30c ;  dressed,  lb., 
45c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  35  to  40c_;  dressed, 
lb.,  40c;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  25  to  32c; 
springers,  live,  lb.,  22  to  32c ;  turkeys, 
live,  lb.,  55  to  60c;  geese,  live,  lb.,  30  c; 
guinea  hens,  each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pair, 
75c  to  $1;  butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c;  eggs, 
crate,  $15;  retail,  50  to  55c;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  75c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
90c;  beans,  lb.,  9  to  10c;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  30  to  40c ;  100  heads,  $2  to  $3 ; 
carrots,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  celery,  doz.  bchs, 
50  to  75c;  honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  6  to  8c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2 ;  onions,  bu.,  $1 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  60c  to 
$1.50 ;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  endive, 
doz.,  50  to  75c ;  squash,  lb.,  5  to  6c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$14 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  15  to  16c ; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  15  to  19c;  lamb,  dressed, 
lb.,  30c ;  mutton,  15  to  27c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt,  50  to  60c; 
bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  40  to 
50c ;  100  heads,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  red,  crate, 
50  to  60c;  carrots,  bskt,  40  to  50c;  bu., 
75  to  85c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  70c ; 
knobs,  doz.,  40  to  60c ;  kale,  bu.,  50  to 
60c ;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.  heads,  25  to  30c; 
onions,  yellow,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  parsnips, 
bskt,  50  to  60c ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
30c;  potatoes,  bu..  $1.10  to  $1.20;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  romaine,  doz. 
bchs,  30  to  40c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  4 
to  5c;  tomatoes,  h.h.,  lb.,  35c;  turnips, 
bskt,  35  to  40c;  bu.,  60  to  75c;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1  to  $2 ;  Fall 
Pippin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Greenings, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  Hubbardston,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  King,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  McIn¬ 
tosh.  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  bskt,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
Russets,  bu.,  $1,  to  $1.50;  Snow,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.50;  Tallman  Sweet,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.25;  Wagner,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
28c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  light, 
lb.,  28  to  30e ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  25c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
45  to  50c;  doz.,  small  lots,  50  to  55c; 
pullets,  doz.,  45c;  butter,  country,  crock, 
lb.,  35  to  45c ;  unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Both  live  and  dressed  poultry  are 
stronger.  Eggs  show  a  firm  tone  and 
cheese  is  a  little  higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  prints,  53  to  D7"! ;  tubs, 
46  to  51c;  dairy,  43  to  44c;  storage,  42 
to  47c.  Cheese,  firm;  daisies,  new,  29 
to  31c ;  flats,  new,  29  to  30c ;  longhorns, 
limburger,  30  to  31c;  brick,  32  to  33c; 
block  Swiss,  32  to  35c.  Eggs,  firm ;  near¬ 
by  fancy,  49  to  53c ;  grade  A,  42  to  48c ; 
grade  B,  38  to  40c;  grade  C,  33  to  37c: 
unclassified,  28  to  48c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  28 
to  33c:  old  roosters,  19  to  20c;  chickens, 
24  to  37c ;  ducks,  30  to  33c :  geese,  26  to 
30c;  turkeys,  45  to  50c.  Live  poultry, 
steady;  fowls,  22  to  29c;  springers,  27 


to  29c ;  old  roosters,  18  to  20c ;  ducks, 
26  to  2Sc ;  geese,  25  to  28c;  turkeys,  38 
to  50c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm ; 
Hubbardson,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  King, 
$1.50  to  $2.25 ;  Northern  Spy,  $1.75  to 
$2.50 ;  McIntosh,  Baldwin,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
Wealthy,  $1.65  to  $2 ;  Snow,  $2  to  $2.75 ; 
Delicious,  western,  box,  $3  to  $4.75; 
Spitzenberg,  $3.50  to  $4.  Potatoes, 
steady ;  home-grown,  bu..  90c  to  $1.40 ; 
150-lb.  bag,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  sweets,  Va., 
bbl.,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb. 
box,  $6.25  to  $7.50 ;  grapes,  Cal.  Em¬ 
peror,  lug,  $3  to  $3.75 ;  Alemeria,  keg, 
$7  to  $8.50 ;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $4.50  to 
$7.50;  Fla.,  $4  to  $6.50;  strawberries, 
qt.,  $1  to  $1.30. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady; 
pea,  cwt.,  $6  to  $7 ;  medium,  $7  to  $7.50 ; 
marrow,  $8  to  $9;  red  or  white  kidney, 
$10  to  $11.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  100-lb.  sack,  $1.85  to 
$2.25;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.20  to  $2.40._ 

Vegetables. — Beans,  Fla.,  hamper,  $6.50 
to  $8 ;  beets,  bu.,  75e  to  $1.25 ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  18  to  25c :  cabbage,  bu.,  25 
to  40c ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.,  75  to  90c ;  cucumbers,  Fla., 
crate,  $5.25  to  $6:  kale,  Va.,  bbl.,  $1  to 
$1.40;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt,  $1.40  to  $1.60; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  oys¬ 
ter  plant,  doz.  bchs,  60  to  75c ;  parsley, 
doz.,  80c  to  $1 ;  parsnijis,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $2.25  to  $3 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c ;  spinach, 
bu.,  90c  to  $2.75 :  squash,  bu.,  $1.40  to 
$1.75j  tomatoes,  Fla.,  10-lb.  bskt,  $2  to 
$3 ;  turnips,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  watercress, 
doz.,  25  to  30c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  19  to  21c ;  dark,  10  to  12c.  Maple 
syrup,  firm ;  fancy,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
common,  $1.60  to  $1.75. 

Feed. — Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $11  to  $15 ; 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12 ;  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  $35.50  ;  standard  middlings,  $35.50  ; 
red-dog,  $41 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent  profein,  $46.50 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$48  ;  hominy,  $40.75  ;  gluten,  $41.60  ;  oat- 
feed,  $20.25.  c.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


MILK 


January  12,  1928. 

January  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.03%,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.2Sy2  ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6 %c  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  classes  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 


Sheffield  Producers : 

Class 

1, 

$3.27 ; 

Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3, 

$2.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.50%  @$0.51 

Extra,  92  score  . 

.52 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.43%# 

•49% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .41 

# 

•42% 

Lower  grades . 

.40 

# 

•40% 

Ladles  . 

.36 

@ 

.39 

Packing  stock  . 

.33%# 

.35 

Centralized  . 

.41 

# 

.47 

Renovated  . 

.40%# 

.41 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

# 

.52% 

Extra  . 

# 

•51% 

Firsts  . 

.45 

# 

•50% 

Seconds  . 

.43 

@ 

.44 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held,  fancy. $0.29 

@$0.29% 

Wisconsin,  held  . 

.29 

Daisies,  fresh  . 

.28% 

EGGS 

* 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . . 

$0.54 

@$0.56 

Average  extras  . 

.52 

# 

.53 

Extra  firsts  . 

.51 

# 

.52 

Firsts  . 

.  .44 

# 

.46 

Pullets  . 

,  .37 

# 

.46 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

,  .47 

@ 

.55 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . . 

.  .54 

@ 

.55 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .52 

# 

.53 

Common  to  good . 

.  .35 

# 

.45 

Storage,  extra  fancy  . . . 

.  .39 

# 

.40 

Firsts  . . 

.  .37%# 

.38 

Seconds . . 

.  .36 

# 

.37 

Under  grades . 

.  .34 

# 

.35 

Shell  treated  . 

.  .40 

# 

.43 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . 

. $0.30@$0.35 

. 25#  .32 

T^nostprs  . . 

.  .14 

JLipks  f  r  .........  . 

. 28  @  .33 

LJpprp  . 

. 25  @  .31 

Tame  rabbits . 

. 23  @  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Capons,  nearby,  9  lbs.  . 
8  lbs . 

7  lbs . 

6  lbs . 

5  lbs . 

Under  5  lbs . 

Slips  . 

Mixed  weights  . 

Capons,  western,  9  lbs. 

8  lbs . 

7  lbs . 

Ducks  . 


$0.33@$0.36 

.22# 

.30 

.16# 

.22 

.20# 

.30 

.40# 

.46 

.38# 

.43 

.41 

.34# 

.39 

.37 

.35 

,  .26# 

.33 

.30# 

.42 

,  .40# 

.45 

.42 

.40 

,  .20# 

.27 

Geese  . 20#  .29 

Turkeys,  dry,  Md.,  toms  . . .  .45(5)  .50 

Hens  . 43#  .46 

Va.,  toms  .  .44#  .48 

Hens  . 42#  .44 

Md.-Va.,  fair . 32#  .42 

Young,  poor . 25#  .30 

Old  toms  . 30#  .33 

Old  hens . 30#  .38 

No'wn,  toms  . 44#  .47 

Hens  . 40#  .42 

W11.,  toms  . 43#  .46 

Hens  . 39#  .41 

Fair  to  good . 32#  .38 

So’wn,  toms . 42#  .45 

Hens  . 38#  .40 

Texas,  toms . 41#  .44 

Hens  . 37#  .39 

Fair  to  good . 32#  .37 

Poor  . 25#  .30 

Wn.,  old  toms . 30#  .33 

Old  hens . 30#  .37 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 60#  .90 

Dark,  doz . 3.00#  3.50 

Culls  .  2.00#  2.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $13.50@15.50 

Bulls  .  7.75#  9.25 

Cows  . 4.25#  6.50 

Calves,  best  . 14.50#18.50 

Sheep  . 9.00@12.50 

Lambs  . 12.60@14.25 

Hogs,  140  to  150  lbs . 9.50@10.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEAT 

Calves,  choice  . $0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 15#  .19 

Culls  . 10#  .14 

Lambs,  li.h.,  head  .  6.00@12.00 

DRESSED  RABBITS 

Cottontail,  pair . $0.30@$0.60 

Jacks,  pair . 50#  .90 

Tame,  lb . 25@  .30 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $3.00@$3.75 

Maine,  150  lbs . 3.00#  3.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 4.00#  4.50 

Bermuda,  bbl . 5.00@12.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.00#  2.25 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  Texas,  bu . $2.50@$2.75 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10#  .30 

Cabbage,  bbl . 60#  1.00 

Bulk,  ton  . 13.00#17.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00#  1.25 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.00#  2.75 

Celery,  rough,  crate  .  1.50#  3.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 15.00 #18.00 

Kale,  bbl . 35#  1.75 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.50#  4.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.50#  6.50 

Onions,  eastern,  100  lbs.  . . .  2.15#  2.40 

Western,  yellow,  100  lbs..  2.00#  2.65 

Parsley,  bbl . .10.00  @11. 00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 2.50 (a]  3.50 

Peas,  bu . 5.00#  6.00 

Romaine,  bu .  1.75#  3.00 

Spinach,  bu . 2.00#  2.10 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 4.00#  5.00 

String  beans,  bu . 2.00#  9.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  ....  2.00#  5.50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.65#  1.75 

White,  bu . 50#  1.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 5.00 @  9.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.00#$4.00 

Bbl . 3.00@11.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box  ....  5.50 #13.00 

Pears,  bu.  bskt . 1.00#  3.50 

Crabapples,  bu . 1.00#  3.00 

Kumquats,  qt . 12#  .15 

Oranges,  Fla.,  box  .  3.60#  7.35 

Cal .  3.55#  6.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $20.00@21.00 

No.  2 . 17.00@19.00 

No.  3 . 14.00 @17. 00 

Clover  mixed  . 16.00@20.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@23.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red  . . . . 

No.  1  dark,  Spring  . 
Corn,  No.  2,  yellow  . . . 
Oats,  No.  2,  white  . . . . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . . . . . 


$1.51% 

1.51% 

1.05% 

.65% 

1.18% 

1.04 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %-pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.60#  .61 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35#  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 65  @  .75 

Gathered  . 45#  .55 

Fowls,  lb . 40#  .48 

Capons,  lb . 55#  .60 

Turkeys,  lb . 50#  .60 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44#  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 35#  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 03#  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04#  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 20#  .30 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30#  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 06#  .10 

Celery,  root  . 10#  .15 

Cauliflower,  head . 20#  .30 

String  beans,  lb . 25#  .35 

Lima  beans,  lb . 30#  .40 

Peas,  lb . 30#  .40 

Lettuce,  head . 10#  .15 

Onions,  lb.  .04#  .0.) 

Cabbage,  lb . 03#  .04 
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/^\UR  new  illustrated  booklet 
tells  all  about  our  convenient 
“Banking  by  Mail”  method — Send 
for  your  copy  today. 


4i^% 

Assets  over 
$33,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


Join  this  army 
of  thrifty,  prosper¬ 
ous  people — Bank 
with  us  by  mail. 


Mail  this  slip  today 
!  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
fl  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
I  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 

8  World.” 

I 

9  Name . . . 

I 

I  Address . 


■  City .  RN-Y 

■ 


TELLS  YOU  IN  PICTURES  ABOUT  THE  ROTPROOF 
STORM  PROOF  PERMANENT.  ATTRACTIVE-- 
NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  SILO 


NATIONAL-  FIRE’  PRGOFI NG  •  COMPANY  s 

FULTON  BLDG,  ,  PITTSBURGH  PA  A 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  O  A  t»f 
PORTABLE  WOOD  OMwW 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers  — money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  Burprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  Ct  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Bellsville,  Pa. 


"FRIEND” 


SPRAYERS 

Write  and  get  our  Big 
Free  Catalog  which  gives 
you  full  information  about 
these  sturdy,  long  life 
rigs. 

“Friend”  Manufacturing  Co. 
120  East  Ave.  Gaspert.  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MEN 

Learn  Tree  Surgery,  a  well  paying  profes¬ 
sion,  where  ability  wine  early  recognition. 
If  you  are  between  18  and  30,  love  nature 
and  outdoor  work,  like  to  travel,  have 
well-formed  habits,  we  will  train  you  and 
pay  you  while  learning.  Write  To-day. 
The  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  of  TREE  SURGREY 

Under  direction  of  The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Dept.  T  Stamford.  Connecticut 


Standard  Garden  Tractors, 

~~ ""  K 


Plows ' 


A  Powerful  Tractor  fort  Small  Farms, 
Seeds  «  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nilrseries,  Fruit 
Growers  and  Poultrymen. 

MowsHau\ DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK 
and  I  xwnA  Walking  &  Biding  Equipment, 
8n<LL9WnS^7ree Catalog  Runs  Bel.  Jobs/ 

STANDARD  engine  company  I 

3260  Como  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Eastern  Branch  156  CedarSt.,New  Vork*WGv»  it*. i 


POULTRY  BREEDING 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  JAMES  DRYDEN 

A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  Wes*  30th  St.,  New  ork  City 


The  Meeting  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  much 
as  in  Pennsylvania,  the  plan  is  to  have 
a  union  meeting  of  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests  rather  than  each  organization  hav¬ 
ing  its  gathering  without  regard  to 
other  meetings.  The  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  this  year  was  therefore  a  part  of 
the  Tenth  Anniversary  Union  Agricul¬ 
tural  Meeting,  held  at  Worcester,  Jan. 
4,  5  and  6.  Twenty-four  organizations 
cooperate  on  the  program,  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  include  fruit  growing,  dairying, 
gardening,  sheep  raising,  poultry  rais¬ 
ing,  forestry,  and  associated  lines.  In 
this  way  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  State  are  tied  together  more  firmly 
and  any  program  agreed  upon  has 
force  behind  it. 

The  society  has  already  outgrown 
the  large  session  room,  and  the  ex¬ 
hibits  of  fruit  and  machinery  filled 
the  drill  hall  of  the  armory  to  capac¬ 
ity.  For  color  and  finish  of  fruit  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  section  of  the 
country  can  improve  upon  New  Eng¬ 
land.  From  McIntosh  to  Baldwin  the 
fruit  was  excellent. 

The  program  opened  with  a  lively 
discussion  about  deer  injury.  Why 
must  a  fruit  grower  protect  his  own 
land  from  an  animal  that  is  in  turn 
protected  by  the  State?  Why  must  a 
farmer  post  his  land  when  he  already 
owns  it  and  calls  it  his  own?  How 
can  anyone  kill  deer  at  night  or  dur¬ 
ing  a  fog  or  mist?  In  short,  the  fruit 
growers  are  aroused  against  the  exces¬ 
sive  injury  which  deer  have  caused, 
resulting  in  the  abandonment  of  400 
acres  of  orchard  in  one  section.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  validity  of  the 
claims  for  damage,  and  one  sportsman 
present  stated  that  if  deer  was  caus¬ 
ing  damage  to  orchards  the  sportsmen 
would  be  among  the  first  to  help  secure 
just  compensation  for  injury.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  way  out  is  to  unite  on  some 
plan  for  protection  or  redress,  and 
more  can  be  done  by  gathering  quietly 
around  the  table  than  by  shouting  indi¬ 
vidually.  Now  that  the  situation  is 
understood,  the  matter  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  through  and  settled  promptly. 

The  fact  that  marketing  did  not  play 
as  large  a  part  on  the  program  as  in 
other  years  or  as  in  other  States  indi¬ 
cates  the  turn  towards  production  prob¬ 
lems.  Different  styles  of  pack  and 
methods  of  pack  were  demonstrated, 
and  the  market  demands  were  ex¬ 
plained  for  cartons,  boxes,  bushels,  and 
barrels.  In  the  main  the  swing  is  still 
more  decidedly  towards  the  small  pack¬ 
age — the  western  apple  box,  the  carton 
for  McIntosh  and  Northern  Spy,  and 
the  tub  bushel  for  fruit  formerly  bar¬ 
relled. 

Baldwin  was  shown  to  be  a  poor 
pollenizer.  The  apple  maggot,  which 
has  been  causing  trouble  in  eastern 
orchards,  was  thoroughly  discussed.  It 
is  most  severe  in  seasons  following  a 
wet  season,  for  the  reason  that  then 
it  is  easier  for  the  maggots  to  work 
their  way  into  the  soil  for  wintering- 
over.  When  the  soil  is  dry  they  seek 
bunches  of  grass  in  which  to  find  pro¬ 
tection  but  most  of  the  pupae  in  such 
positions  do  not  survive  the  Winter. 
Helpful  measures  consist  in  (1)  clean 
cultivation,  (2)  destruction  of  haw¬ 
thorn  and  stray  apple  trees,  (3)  re¬ 
moval  of  drops  before  the  worms  have 
had  time  to  leave  the  fruit,  and  (4) 
spraying  and  dusting  with  arsenate  of 
lead.  Summer  sprays  of  arsenate  of 
lead  applied  about  the  first  week  in 
July  gives  good  protection.  In  sevex-e 
years  a  second  spray  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Three  dusts  have  been  found 
the  equivalent  of  two  sprays. 

The  value  of  ringing  for  the  filler 
tree  or  for  the  tree  that  is  late  in 


Calling  the  Roll 

of 

Reliable  Sprays 
and  Dusts 


starting f 


STONE  fruit  diseases,  for  instance  —  some 
spores  winter  over  in  the  tree  cankers.  Destroy 
them  now  —  with  a  thorough  application  of 
'‘Orchard  Brand”  Lime  Sulphur  Solution — a 
specific  remedy  for  leaf  curl  and  a  palliative  for 
brown  rot. 


OKD 

Orchard  Brand 
Sprays 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 
Oil  Emulsion 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Dritomic  Sulphur 

OKO 

Orchard  Brand 
Dusts 

Sulphur  Dusts 
for  all  needs 

(•■Fung:!"  —  "ASP'’— . 
••85-15” — "90-10”) 


Prune  apples  early— as  soon  as  the  wood  hardens. 
Be  ready  for  winter  spraying  with  “Orchard  Brand” 
Lime  Sulphur  Solution  or  “Orchard  Brand”  Oil 
Emulsion — important  for  control  of  scale  insects  and 
for  general  sanitation. 

Remember  this!  Time  and  labor  are  the  biggest  part 
of  spraying  expense.  Use  “Orchard  Brand”  Sprays 
and  assure  getting  maximum  results  for  your  time 
and  labor. 

Shall  we  send  you  “ Cash  Crops9'  1928  Annual? 

A  postcard  request  will  bring  it. 

General  Chemical  Company 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

St.  Louis  Los  Angele9  San  Francisco 


(Insecticides) 


ORCHARD 


J SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 


For  Better 
rflidSummer  Grown 

side-dress  along  the  row  of  growing  crops  with  Calcium  Nitrate. 
Guaranteed  to  contain  15%  Nitrogen  (l8.2%  Ammonia)  combined 
with  28%  of  Lime.  As  the  dry  weather  of  late  summer  comes 
on,  growing  crops  suffer  from  nitrogen  starvation.  Anticipate  the 
shortage  by  side-dressing  the  growing  crops  with  Calcium  Nitrate. 

It  is  the  most  soluble  of  all  nitrogen  products.  It  takes  enough 
water  from  the  air  to  dissolve  itself  and  in  the  soil  is  available 
for  immediate  use  without,  undergoing  chemical  change.  It 
supplies  nitrogen  and  lime  in  one  operation,  both  in  available 
form.  A  ton  of  Calcium  Nitrate  contains  as  much  lime  as  1,000 
pounds  of  ground  limestone. 


In  the  northern  part  of  the  country  it  is  now  the  preferred 
nitrogen  fertilizer  for  those  vegetable  crops  which  ordinarily 
receive  second  applications  of  fertilizer. 

Apply  Calcium  Nitrate  before  growth  begins  to  slow  up 

A  post-card  brings  you  information  about  this  and  other  new 
nitrogen  fertilizers.  Please 
mention  this  paper.  Ask 
your  Experiment  Station 
or  County  Agent  for  in¬ 
formation. 

Sold  by  all  dealers.  If 
yours  cannot  supply  you, 
send  us  his  name  and 
aadress. 


"A  XX  :  X! :  ? 

•  '  . 


*  . 


SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

285  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
“It's  Nitrogen  from  the  Air** 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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coming  into  bearing  was  shown  by  rec¬ 
ords  from  Pennsylvania.  The  ringing 
operation  should  be  a  mild  operation 
consisting  in  the  removal  of  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  bark  or  even 
merely  a  deep  cut  with  a  knife,  and  it 
should  be  done  the  last  week  in  May 
or  the  first  week  of  June.  It  should 
never  be  practiced  upon  trees  that  are 
not  vigorous  and  healthy. 

The  practice  of  disbudding,  in  which 
all  buds  ai’e  removed  from  yearling 
trees  at  planting  excepting  the  buds 


Mr.  E.  E.  Musselman,  of  Lehigh  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pa.,  sends  us  this  picture  of  help 
on  his  truck  farm.  Two  grandchildren 
are  “on  the  job.” 

which  are  to  develop  into  scaffold 
limbs,  was  favorably  reported.  In  ac¬ 
tual  operation  clothespins  are  slipped 
over  the  buds  that  are  to  remain  so 
as  to  permit  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  position  that  the  potential  branches 
are  to  assume.  Trees  are  checked  the 
first  year  but  forge  rapidly  ahead  after 
that  for  the  reason  that  little  pruning 
is  needed  in  following  years. 

Cover  crops,  fertilizers  for  young 
trees,  fertilizers  for  bearing  trees,  fer¬ 
tilizing  for  cherries,  and  the  bearing 
habits  of  fruit  trees,  were  other  topics 
of  discussion,  with  bud  sports,  hail  in¬ 
surance,  apple  storages,  and  apple 
growing  competition  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  taking  up  the  remainder  of 
the  program. 

The  new  officers  are  C.  H.  Gould, 
of  Haydenville,  President;  S.  W.  Sa¬ 
bine,  of  Groton,  Harold  A.  Priest,  of 
Gleasondale,  It.  A.  Van  Meter,  of  Am¬ 
herst,  and  John  Chandler,  of  Sterling 
Junction,  Vice-Presidents;  and  W.  It. 
Cole,  of  Amherst,  Secretary.  H.  B.  T. 


Controlling  Potato  Scab 

For  the  last  three  years  I  have  had  a 
flock  of  approximately  125  chickens  and 
have  put  the  straw  litter  and  droppings 
from  this  flock  upon  my  garden.  This 
has  added  greatly  to  the  output  of  the 
garden  but  I  found  last  year,  although  we 
have  had  an  extremely  dry  Summer  and 
Fall  here,  the  late  potatoes  were  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  scab  and  am  rather  of  the 
opinion  that  this  heavy  manuring  has 
caused  it.  My  practice  during  the  Spring 
and  Summer,  has  been  to  make  a  com¬ 
post  heap,  which  by  the  next  Summer 
has  been  well  rotted,  but  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  have  put  the  manure  upon  the  gar¬ 
den  plot  as  made.  In  order  to  balance 
the  manure  have  added  acid  phosphate  to 
it  when  taking  out.  Has  this  heavy  ma¬ 
nuring  caused  the  infestation  of  scab? 
Would  it  help  matters  to  stack  all  of  this 
manure  and  let  it  become  well  rotted  be¬ 
fore  placing  on  the  garden?  w.  G.  H. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Potato  scab  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
growth  that  lives  not  only  upon  the  tub¬ 
ers  but  in  ground  where  they  have  long 
been  grown.  Its  spread  is  favored  by 
an  alkaline  soil,  for  which  reason  lime 
or  wood  ashes  are  not  applied  to  ground 
being  prepared  for  this  crop.  Where  any 
soil  becomes  badly  infested  by  this 
fungus  it  will  be  difficult  or  impossible,  to 
raise  smooth  potatoes,  and  a  new  location 
is  desirable.  The  preventives  of  value  are 
the  planting  of  clean  seed,  free  from  the 
spores  of  the  fungus,  and  this  may  be 
furthered  by  soaking  the  seed  potatoes 
foi"  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  an  ounce  to  eight 
gallons  of  water,  and  planting  upon  clean 
ground.  This  fungus  may  also  live  upon 
beets  and  probably  carried  by  manure  ot 
animals  fed  upon  uncooked  scabby  pota¬ 
toes.  M<  D* 


Around  the  Supper-Table 


THE  GRAFTED  ORCHARD 

It  has  been  mild  weather,  and  I  have 
seized  the  opportunity  to  do  some 
pruning  in  the  six-year-old  orchard.  On 
colder  days  when  the  saw-work  will 
help  to  keep  me  warm,  I  will  tackle  the 
trees  that  are  nearer  my  own  age. 
(Just  how  old  this  is  I  must  leave  you 
to  guess ;  it  is  getting  along  fast  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  friend,  the  life-insurance 
agent.)  But  with  these  “heifer  trees” 

I  leave  the  saw  in  the  tool-chest,  and 
take  only  the  pruning  shears  and  jack¬ 
knife.  A  little  clipping  back  of  the 
leader  here,  the  suppression  of  a  too 
ambitious  scaffold  branch  there,  the 
removal  of  a  crossing  twig,  or  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  head  better  into  that  north¬ 
west  wind,  and  that  is  all.  After  the 
first  years  of  training  it  does  not  pay 
to  curb  youth  too  much. 

As  for  Peter  and  Patricia,  they  have 
not  yet  passed  the  age  where  training  is 
necessary.  They  have  come  along  to 
“help” — Peter  with  a  toy  saw  and  Pa¬ 
tricia  with  a  sled.  The  little  tow¬ 
headed  fellow  in  a  red  Teddy-Bear  suit 
that  is  getting  ragged  at  the  knees  un¬ 
derstands  that  he  is  at  present  banned 
from  operations  on  apple-wood.  On 
those  elm  shoots  that  have  suckered 
up  where  we  cleared  ground,  however, 
he  can  saw  as  much  as  he  likes.  Pa¬ 
tricia  is  for  the  moment  content  to 
watch. 

Peter  works  for  a  few  minutes  with 
might  and  main,  but  it  is  not  long  be¬ 
fore  I  see  him  easting  eyes  at  Sister’s 
sled.  (This,  you  may  say,  is  usually  the 
way  with  help,  but  let  us  not  be 
cynical.)  Since  a  sled  has  been 
brought  along,  why  should  it  not  be  put 
to  use?  He  puts  bis  saw  down,  and 
starts  negotiations  with  Patricia. 

“Sister,  let’s  slide  down  hill !” 

If  I  protest  that  sliding  in  an  or¬ 
chard  is  rank  heresy — good  neither  for 
the  children  nor  the  trees — they  will 
be  broken-hearted.  Yet  there  is  a  firm 
crust  on  this  slope,  and  I  can  picture 
the  sled  going  bump  into  one  of  those 
sturdy  Baldwins.  Isn’t  this  a  case 
for  the  firm  upper  lip?  Well,  I  am 
not  so  sure. 

“Suppose  we  go  down  to  the  last  row, 
Peter,  for  the  start.  No  trees  to  bother, 
and  not  such  a  fast  slide.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  drop  into  the  meadow  from  here. 
We  set  the  trees  down  the  hill  as  far 
as  we  seemed  assured  of  air  drainage 
and  a  fair  chance  of  escaping  frost.  In 
a  few  years  the  children  will  not  be 
content  with  such  a  meager  slide,  but 
we  shall  have  to  take  care  of  that 
problem  when  it  comes. 

“On  tight?  There  you  go!” 

Patricia  is  on  front;  her  little  gray 
fur  cap  is  just  visible  beyond  Peter’s 
red  sweater.  The  sled  slows  a  little. 
Will  they  fall  off?  No,  it  rights  itself. 
It  comes  to  a  stop  slowly  like  a  run¬ 
away  horse  who  knows  that  he  is  in  no 
danger  of  pursuit.  And  now  they  hop 
up.  Peter  adjusts  his  mittens  and  takes 
a  firm  hold  of  the  rope.  He  recog¬ 
nizes  it  as  the  duty  of  the  man  in  the 
family  to  pull  the  sled  back  up  the 
hill. 

Well,  I,  too,  have  some  duties  to  per¬ 
form.  I  must  get  back  to  my  pruning. 
In  this  block  we  set  out  100  Baldwins, 
225  McIntosh  and  75  Wealthies  in 
1922;  at  least  we  supposed  at  that 
time  that  this  was  the  combination. 
We  staked  out  the  land  in  the  Fall  and 
ripped  off  the  sod  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
dig  the  holes  by  April ;  on  this  rough 
slope  we  do  not  attempt  to  cultivate 
the  trees  but  operate  under  the  sod- 
mulch  system  with  plenty  of  nitrate. 
Then  we  placed  our  order  early  with 
the  nursery  for  Spring  delivery. 

So  far  so  good.  But  the  apple-plant¬ 
ing  fever  that  year  was  not  confined 


to  us.  The  country  was  just  getting 
over  the  nightmare  of  the  war,  and 
everybody  else  was  anxious  to  make 
up  for  lost  time.  The  increased  de¬ 
mand  shot  the  price  of  nursery  stock 
up  during  the  Winter  months.  Whether 
the  temptation  to  oversell  proved  too 
strong,  whether  the  nursery  bought  in 
stock  from  a  “jobber,”  or  just  what 
happened,  I  do  not  know.  From  other 
experience,  however,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  since  the  heavy  demand 
could  have  been  foreseen,  it  would  have 
been  better  judgment  to  have  planted 
in  the  Fall.  Now,  of  course,  certified 
trees  can  be  purchased,  but  at  that 
time  this  form  of  insurance  was  only 
in  its  infancy. 

For  four  years  we  pruned,  sprayed, 
fertilized  and  mulched  this  orchard. 
Then  I  began  to  suspect  trouble  with 
the  McIntosh.  The  new  growth  each 
year  did  not  seem  to  have  that  clear- 
cut  color  which  goes  with  the  Mac’s 
bark  as  well  as  the  skin  of  its  fruit. 
The  trees  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar, 
wavy  shape.  I  called  in  an  expert 
from  the  State  College  who  had 
learned  to  tell  the  more  common  va¬ 
rieties  by  the  leaf.  He  pronounced  150 
of  the  trees  definitely  untrue  to  name. 
Most  of  these  were  in  the  lot  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  McIntosh ;  a  few  were 
Baldwins,  and  as  you  may  have 
guessed,  the  Wealthies  were  all  strict¬ 
ly  legitimate.  We  learned  from  a  few 
scattering  apples  that  most  of  the  false 
trees  were  of  a  handsome  but  inferior 
variety. 

I  hope  you  will  not  conclude  from 
this  that  I  have  become  soured  on 
nurserymen  as  a  class.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  any  better  or  worse  than 
other  people,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
if  even  this  one  intentionally  did  us  a 
wrong.  Somewhere  along  the  line, 
however,  somebody  was  either  very 
crooked  or  very  careless,  and  there  has 
been  too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  in 
the  past  for  the  good  of  the  apple  in¬ 
dustry.  Perhaps  the  development  of 
certified  trees  will  help  to  clear  the 
situation  up. 

We  grafted  the  trees  over  to  true 
McIntosh  last  Spring,  and  most  of 
them  seem  to  have  survived  the  pro¬ 
cess  very  well.  Of  course  they  will  be 
considerably  delayed  in  coming  into 
bearing,  but  we  have  hopes  that  this 
block  will  eventually  get  back  into 
shape,  and  do  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  orchard.  We  do  not  intend  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  experience. 

HENRY  HOPE. 


A  Good  Farm  Dog 

Muggins  is  a  bull  terrier  10  years  old 
and  still  going  strong  except  for  a  dis¬ 
located  hip  acquired  while  trying  to  jump 
a  picket  fence.  This,  however,  does  not 
hinder  him  in  rat  hunting  or  a  lively 
chase  over  the  hill  after  a  stray  dog.  We 
live  on  a  place  adjoining  a  small  slaugh¬ 
ter-house,  and  ours  would  be  the  high¬ 
way  for  hungry  dogs  if  it  were  not  for 
Muggins.  He  will  not  leave  bis  own  place 
to  chase  a  dog,  but  keeps  everything  off 
his  own  ground,  and  by  the  art  of  bluff¬ 
ing.  He  has  seldom  had  a  bite  and  only 
a  few  scratches  despite  his  short  hair. 
He  will  not  engage  in  a  real  battle  with 
other  dogs  unless  driven  to  it,  preferring 
to  escort  them  off  the  place  with  growls 
and  nudges  and  a  great  show  of  teeth  and 
bristles.  He  is  the  great  pet  of  all  the 
neighborhood  children,  and  with  some  he 
is  the  first  dog  they  have  ever  learned 
really  to  love  and  trust.  He  is  always 
kind,  and  will  retire  to  his  kennel  when 
the  play  becomes  too  rough,  rather  than 
assert  his  rights. 

He  is  always  alert  at  night  and  per¬ 
sistently  calls  for  help  from  the  family 
if  stray  stock  get  into  the  yard  or  prowl¬ 
ers  linger  around  the  neighborhood.  One 
year  traps  were  set  on  a  neighbor’s  land, 
against  his  wishes,  and  twice  our  dog 
located  the  trapped  game  before  the 
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poacher  did,  and  brought  home  to  us 
skunk,  trap  and  all. 

We  think  one  reason  for  Muggin’s 
many  virtues  and  few  faults  is  the  fact 
that  he  was  made  a  neuter  as  a  puppy. 
He  never  leaves  home,  and  has  attained 
to  twice  the  size  of  either  of  his  parents, 
weighing  over  80  lbs.  I  think  such  a 
dog  far  more  useful  as  a  watch  dog  and 
in  every  way  more  desirable  as  a  pet  for 
the  children.  Some  claim  it  makes  a 
dog  lazy  and  too  inclined  to  be  friendly 
with  strangers.  We  have  not  found  it  so 
with  our  dog.  Bull  terriers  are  not 
usually  ratters,  but  Muggins  is  both  a 
good  rat-dog  and  a  ’possum  dog  as  well. 
He  is  friendly  with  all  children  and  wo¬ 
men  and  most  men,  but  there  are  a  few 
who  have  not  been  able  to  make  friends 
with  him  even  after  repeated  visits  to  our 
home.  We  never  scold  him  for  such  lack 
of  friendliness,  but  call  him  to  us  and 
pet  him,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  to 
understand  the  man’s  presence  is  all 
right. 

But  the  very  best  watch  dog  can  be 
spoiled  by  misunderstanding  and  wrong 
treatment.  It  is  not  so  much  the  breed  of 
dog  as  the  training  and  treatment  at  all 
times.  A  female  is  a  delightful  pet  for 
the  children  of  the  family,  but  when  she 
has  puppies  she  may  be  nervous  and 
prove  dangerous  for  visiting  children  if 
they  do  not  understand  how  to  approach 
her.  A  small  dog,  such  as  the  black  and 
tan  terrier,  is  a  fine  watch  dog  for  the 
house,  and  more  dreaded  by  the  burglar 
than  a  gun.  The  owner  of  the  gun  may 
be  caught  unawares  and  prevented  from 
using  his  gun  in  self-defense,  but  the  tiny 


Muggins  Stands  by  His  Young  Master 


terrier  has  courage  out  of  proportion  to 
his  size,  and  will  continue  to  bark  shrilly 
so  long  as  he  scents  something  unusual 
about  the  house.  HRS.  E.  E.  L. 

Milford,  Ohio. 


Paint  for  Roof 

We  have  galvanized  shingles  on  our 
house  roof,  which  is  beginning  to  rust. 
What  paint  can  I  use  on  it?  We  have 
only  a  cistern  on  the  place,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  spoil  the  water.  We  have 
to  use  the  cistern  water  for  drinking, 
cooking,  etc.,  as  there  is  no  other  water 
near  by.  And  we  have  no  well.  We  have 
had  information  from  different  places,  but 
they  all  recommend  a  paint  with  tar  in 
it,  and  that  would  surely  spoil  the  water. 

West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.  H.  c.  w. 

I  would  suggest  one  of  the  asphaltum 
paints  rather  than  tar.  Asphaltum  dries 
more  quickly  than  tar  and  dries  hardei*. 
It  is  possible  that  there  might  be  some 
taste  from  this  paint  when  first  applied, 
but  if  the  first  portion  of  water  coming 
from  the  roof  after  application  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  escape  and  the  surface  of  the 
roof  flushed  off,  I  do  not  believe  the  cis¬ 
tern  would  be  affected  to  the  point  where 
the  water  would  not  be  usable. 

The  safe  way,  however,  would  be  to 
get  a  sample  of  the  paint  to  be  used,  paint 
a  piece  of  galvanized  iron  with  it,  and 
after  letting  it  dry  thoroughly  place  it  in 
a  dish  of  water  and  test  for  taste  after 
it  had  soaked  an  hour  or  so.  If  the  first 
water  used  tasted  try  again.  Iloof  water 
is  not  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
roof  for  a  very  long  period  and  it  seems 
probable  that  after  a  thorough  flushing 
the  trouble  would  be  over. 

Before  applying  paint  to  the  roof  it 
should  be  carefully  cleaned  of  rust  by 
means  of  wire  brushes  or  scrapers. 

K.  h.  s. 
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Ten  Years  of  Tuberculin  Testing 


I  have  been  operating  under  the  Ac¬ 
credited  Herd  Plan  for  the  eradication 
of  tuberculosis  from  my  herd  for  the 
last  10  years  and  have  never  before 
written  or  spoken  publicly  upon  the 
subject  of  the  tuberculin  test. 

For  the  last  year  we  have  been  pro¬ 
ducers  of  high  grade  milk  which  sells 
at  a  premium  in  the  city  market.  Test¬ 
ing  is  obligatory  and  business  policy 
might  prompt  us  to  make  capital  out 
of  the  tuberculin  test,  since  few  herds 
in  our  locality  are  tested.  Like  the 
man  unhappily  married  we  might  be 
expected  to  defend  the  institution,  but 
we  intend  here  to  speak  our  minds  with 
freedom. 

The  Accredited  Herd  Plan  for  the 
eradication  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle 
was  proposed  and  its  adoption  secured 
by  members  of  the  purebred  cattle  as¬ 
sociations  who  desired  to  ship  cattle 
interstate  without  making  a  test  of 
each  animal  at  the  time  of  shipment. 
For  the  large  breeder  of  registered  cat¬ 
tle  who  makes  frequent  shipments  be¬ 
yond  the  borders  of  his  own  State,  the 
Accredited  Herd  Plan  is  a  convenience, 
but  for  the  ordinary  milk  producer, 
the  Accredited  Herd  Plan  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  Our  10  years  of  testing 
under  this  plan  have  brought  us  no 
benefits  whatever,  but  on  the  contrary 
have  cost  us  thousands  of  dollars  in 
animals  condemned  and  resulting  lack 
of  production. 

In  1917  we  had  a  fine  producing  herd, 
partly  registered  cattle  and  judging 
from  our  acquaintance  with  the  herd 
and  its  apparent  perfect  health,  we  did 
not  expect  a  single  animal  to  react  to 
the  tuberculin  test.  Contrary  to  our 
expectation  over  half  of  our  herd  was 
condemned  upon  the  first  test,  a  fourth 
of  the  reconstructed  herd  was  con¬ 
demned  upon  the  second  test,  and  from 
time  to  time  reactors  were  found  upon 
recurring  tests,  so  that  it  was  not  until 
the  end  of  four  years  when  our  herd 
was  placed  upon  the  Accredited  list. 
For  the  last  six  years  we  have  been 
off  the  list  and  on  again,  like  Finni- 
gan’s  trolley,  and,  out  of  a  total  of  10 
years  of  testing,  our  herd  has  been 
listed  as  Accredited  for  only  three 
years.  Be  it  understood  that  our  first 
replacement  of  animals  was  the  only 
time  we  have  taken  outside  animals 
into  the  herd  and  these  were  all  tuber¬ 
culin  tested  cows.  All  other  replace¬ 
ments  were  made  from  the  stock  raised 
upon  the  farm  and  all  possible  precau¬ 
tions  were  taken  to  clean  and  disinfect 
the  stable  after  reacting  animals  were 
discovered. 

So  much  for  the  ease  of  eradicating 
tubex-culosis  from  an  apparently 
healthy  herd.  What  about  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  this  so-called  disease,  “bovine 
tuberculosis”?  The  writer  can  recall 
the  history  of  the  herd  on  his  home 
farm  for  the  last  40  years  and  there 
has  not  been  a  single  case  of  “evident” 
tuberculosis  in  the  herd  or  even  a  sus¬ 
picious  case,  during  those  years,  yet 
when  tested  for  the  “disease”  the  lar¬ 
ger  part  of  the  herd  was  held  to  be 
affected.  Moreover,  the  writer  has 
never  heard  of  a  case  of  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  his  neighborhood  which  made 
itself  manifest  to  the  average  herd 
owner. 

All  of  the  reacting  animals  from  our 
herd  for  the  last  10  years  have  been 
passed  for  food  by  the  State  veterina¬ 
rian,  and  well  they  might  have  been 
from  the  slight  evidence  of  the  disease 
discovered  upon  post  mortem  examina¬ 
tion.  This  evidence  in  practically  all 
cases  consisted  of  a  sac  of  granular 
material  ranging  in  size  from  that  of 
a  grain  of  wheat  up  to  the  size  of  an 
egg  in  the  most  pronounced  cases  and 
in  no  case  was  there  any  indication 
of  pus  or  of  active  disintegration  of 
the  tissues. 

The  fact  is,  bovine  tuberculosis  as 
the  term  is  used  by  the  testing  propa¬ 
gandist  is  not  a  disease  at  all  as  the 
term  is  ordinarily  understood.  If  it  is 
a  disease,  so  are  warts  disease, 
and  chilblains  and  ingrowing  toenails. 
But,  and  here  is  the  kernel,  bovine 
tuberculosis  in  its  technical  meaning, 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  rest  the 
jobs  of  thousands  of  State  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  employees  and  others  who 
profit  by  this  movement  for  widespread 
tuberculin  testing.  Nor  do  these  “ser¬ 
vants  of  the  people”  hesitate  to  crack 
the  heads  of  those  who  would  treat 
their  authority  too  lightly.  Here  is  an 
instance : 

We  were  recently  obliged  to  increase 
our  herd  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  our  Grade  A  milk.  After  unsuc¬ 
cessful  search  in  our  own  county  and 
in  several  distant  counties  of  the  State 
for  tuberculin  tested  cows,  we  bought 


10  untested  animals  in  a  certain  area 
where  reactors  had  rarely  been  found. 
We  at  once  wrote  to' our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets  informing 
the  department  what  we  had  done,  and 
asked  for  instructions  as  how  to  handle 
the  animals  with  respect  to  our  exist¬ 
ing  Accredited  herd.  No  answer  was 
received  to  our  letter  for  seven  days 
when  we  wrote  again  requesting  direc¬ 
tions.  Three  days  more  without  reply 
and  we  telegraphed,  requesting  an  an¬ 
swer  to  our  letters.  In  the  meantime 
the  animals  had  to  be  moved  and  we 
brought  them  to  the  farm  and  placed 
them  in  a  separate  barn  from  that  in 
which  the  Accredited  herd  was  housed 
and  pastured  them  in  a  field  entirely 
alone. 

The  telegram  brought  a  prompt  reply 
from  E.  T.  Faulder,  director  of  the 
bureau  of  animal  industry,  informing 
us  that  we  had  transgressed  the  rules 
of  the  department  in  bringing  untested 
animals  to  our  farm  and  that  hence¬ 
forth  the  State  would  do  no  more  test¬ 
ing  of  our  herd.  This  in  effect  rules 
our  herd  off  the  Accredited  list,  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  had  been  attained  after  10 


years  of  discouraging  effort  and  at 
great  monetary  loss.  This  would  have 
been  a  calamity  had  we  not  learned 
how  valueless  was  this  position  on  the 
Accredited  list  for  any  herd  owner  save 
the  one  making  frequent  interstate 
shipments.  We  have  made  no  protest 
at  this  autocratic  ruling  of  Director 
Faulder.  We  have  had  the  whole  herd 
tested  on  our  own  account,  including 
the  animals  just  purchased,  and  no  re¬ 
actors  were  found.  It  is  not  likely  that 
this  clean  test  would  change  Director 
Faulder’s  determination  to  discipline 
us  for  our  action  in  moving  the  pur¬ 
chased  animals  without  awaiting  his 
convenience.  Director  Faulder  has 
been  connected  with  the  Federal  and 
State  departments  of  agriculture  for 
many  years  and  his  act  well  represents 
the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  old  office¬ 
holder  toward  the  citizen  whom  he  is 
supposed  to  serve. 

Millions  of  dollars  of  public  money 
have  been  spent  in  this  absurd  testing 
movement  and  many  more  lost  millions 
have  been  suffered  by  herd  owners 
through  the  slaughter  of  productive 
animals  and  the  dissipation  of  herds 
which  have  taken  years  to  bring  to 
high  production.  Oily  tongued  propa¬ 
gandists  point  out  the  large  indemnity 
paid  by  State  and  Federal  government 
for  reacting  animals, .  but  they  do  not 
say  that  it  is  impossible  to  purchase 
good  producing  cows  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  and  that  it  is  only  by  the 
slow  process  of  elimination  that  a  good 
producing  herd,  once  dispersed,  can  be 
replaced. 

The  tuberculin  test  has  been  put 
through  as  propaganda  by  interested 
officeholders  and  the  herd  owner  has 
been  given  only  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  testing,  while  the  difficulties  and 
losses  of  the  testing  herd  owner  have 
been  left  for  him  to  learn  through  ex¬ 
perience.  Reacting  animals  have  been 
pictured  to  the  herd  owner  as  diseased 
animals,  of  low  production,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  which  would  bring  larger 
profits.  No  statement  could  be  more 
misleading.  Again  the  reacting  cow 
is  pictured  as  a  menace  to  the  health 


of  children,  and  while  physicians  are 
not  agreed  upon  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  bovine  tuberculosis  is 
transmissible  to  human  beings,  the 
practice  of  pasteurizing  milk  is  now 
almost  universal  in  the  fluid  trade  and 
this  is  an  effective  safeguard,  if  the 
reacting  cow  is  in  reality  a  menace  to 
the  health  of  those  who  consume  her 
milk. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  tuberculin 
testing  for  the  herd  owner  who  desires 
it  and  who  can  secure  a  premium  for 
the  milk  produced  at  such  a  tremen¬ 
dous  cost.  Bxxt  let  it  be  without  coer¬ 
cion  and  only  after  the  owner  has  been 
made  acquainted  with  all  sides  of  the 
qxiestion. 

Now  we  are  learning  from  disinter¬ 
ested  veterinarians  that  contagious 
abortion  is  apt  to  follow  continued  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  tuberculin  test,  and 
our  acquaintance  with  several  such  in¬ 
stances  confirms  this  statement.  Here 
is  a  widespread  disease  among  bovine 
animals,  a  disease  that  is  definite  and 
devastating  in  its  character  and  one 
which  any  herd  owner  can  recognize. 
Is  it  not  an  amazing  situation?  State 
agricultural  departments,  fai’m  organi¬ 
zations  and  nearly  all  the  farm  papers 
are  solidly  behind  tuberculin  testing — 


testing  for  a  disease  which  few  dairy¬ 
men  have  ever  seen  and  which  resxxlts 
in  the  loss  of  the  most  efficient  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  herd,  while  contagious  abor¬ 
tion  has  broixght  forth  no  real  effort 
for  its  elimination  and  no  State  or 
governmental  aid  to  the  suffering 
owner. 

My  ci-iticism  of  the  way  in  which  the 
tuberculin  test  has  been  pixt  over  xxpon 
the  herd  owner  involves  a  more  fun- 
damental  question  than  merely  shall  a 
herd  owner  test  or  shall  he  not  test. 
It  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  rke  man  who  pays  the  bill  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  free  choice,  to  buy  or  not  to 
buy,  and  is  entitled  to  know  the  whole 
truth  from  his  public  officials  and  asso¬ 
ciation  officers.  Whether  it  be  tuberexx- 
lin  testing  of  his  herd,  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  his  district  school  with  the  vil¬ 
lage  school  or  his  participation  in  a 
proposed  co-operative  marketing  asso¬ 
ciation,  the  individual  is  entitled  to  all 
the  facts  and  a  free  choice  and  to  free¬ 
dom  from  coercion  in  every  form.  In 
the  past  the  farmer  has  not  had  these 
elementary  privileges.  Will  it  require 
an  organization  to  deliver  us  from  our 
public  servants  and  salaried  farm  lead- 
ei*s  before  these  gentry  will  work  for 
the  interest  of  the  man  who  pays  the 
bill?  I  would  recommend  to  such  an 
organization  the  establishment  of  a 
rogue’s  gallery  ip  which  should  be 
listed  and  fully  pedigreed,  every  false 
propagandist,  every  official  of  bogxxs  co¬ 
operative  association  organized  for  pri¬ 
vate  gain  and  every  public  official  who 
invents  projects  ostensibly  iix  the 
farmer’s  interest  but  really  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  own  bureaxi  or  department 
or  more  particularly  in  the  interest  of 
the  persons  on  the  salary  roll. 

Lest  these  criticisms  seem  too  ram¬ 
bling,  let  me  condense  them  and  make 
them  more  definite : 

(1)  The  tuberculin  test  is  a  test  for 
a  disease  which  is  practically  non-exist¬ 
ent,  a  disease  which  is  no  mox-e  preva¬ 
lent  in  New  York  State,  at  least,  than 
Anthrax  or  Hoof  and  Mouth  Disease. 
I  am  of  course  speaking  of  the  real 
disease,  tuberculosis,  and  xiot  of  the 


kernel-of -wheat  symptoms. 

(2)  The  movement  to  induce  herd 
owners  to  apply  the  tuberculin  test  has 
been  conducted  largely  by  persons  who 
have  a  personal  intex-est  in  the  work 
created  by  the  general  adoption  of  the 
test. 

(3)  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  the 
reacting  cow  is  just  as  valuable  in  the 
herd  as  a  non-reactor  and  in  the  better 
herds  she  is  better  than  the  cow  which 
replaces  her. 

(4)  If  the  disease  bovine  tuberexx- 
losis  is  transmissible  to  human  beings, 
pasteurization  furnishes  an  efficient 
means  for  protecting  the  public  from 
the  disease. 

(5)  Tuberculin  testing  will  bring  al¬ 
most  certain  loss  to  the  average  milk 
producer  and  only  the  producer  of  high 
grade  milk  which  sells  at  a  premium 
can  affoi’d  to  xindertake  it. 

(6)  Let  us  have  faii'er  treatment 
from  oxxr  public  servants  and  leaders 
of  agricultural  associations,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  have  all  the  facts  upon 
any  proposed  movement  and  that  the 
man  who  pays  the  bill  may  have  free 
choice  and  freedonx  from  coercion  in 
case  his  decision  may  not  meet  the 
approval  of  his  leaders,  h.  b.  sweet. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


Necessity  of  Grain 

For  the  average  dairyman  a  good 
grain  ration  for  his  cows  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  if  he  is  to  show  the  maxi¬ 
mum  profit.  Occasionally  a  skillful 
feeder  will  make  considerable  money 
with  a  combination  of  mangels,  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  hay,  and  rich  corn 
silage.  Even  under  these  conditions  a 
concentrate  would  show  increased  net 
profits  if  fed  over  a  considerable 
period. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  value 
of  feeding  grain  is  a  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  I  bought  October  25,  1926.  She 
gave  9  lbs.  per  day,  freshening  March 
12,  1927.  In  October,  1927,  bred  to 
freshen  in  Febi’uary  (one  month 
earlier)  this  same  individual  made  the 
honor  roll  in  our  testing  association 
with  41.7  lbs.  butterfat,  and  on  October 
25  gave  26  lbs.  of  milk ;  an  inci*ease  of 
17  lbs.  a  day  over  last  year.  I  con¬ 
sider  this  gain  dxxe  wholly  to  her  being 
fed  1  lb.  of  grain  to  every  3  y2  lbs.  milk. 
At  present  we  feed  her  7  lbs.  of  grain. 
She  returns  26  lbs.  of  milk  or  17  lbs. 
more  than  a  year  ago.  This  makes  a 
clear  profit  of  10  lbs.  of  milk  per  day 
(26-9-7)  or  at  present  milk  prices  at 
least  25  cents  per  day  to  say  nothing 
of  the  manurial  value  of  the  extra  feed. 

One  essential  truth  every  dairyman 
should  have  constantly  in  mind  is  that 
no  good  cow  can  eat  sxxfficient  rough- 
age,  no  matter  what  kind,  to  furnish 
the  nxitrients  necessax*y  to  produce  all 
the  milk  she  is  capable  of  giving. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  c.  frazee. 


Coming’  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  3-Feb.  24. — Annual  Winter  poul¬ 
try  course,  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island, 

Jan.  17-18. — Tennessee  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Chattanooga, 
Tenu. 

Jan.  18. — N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  18-22. — Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orrs  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  2. — Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

March  19-24.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  3.  —  Farmers’  Week, 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Feb.^  13-17. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Dealer  (rushing  into  the  newspaper 
office)  “See  here,  you’ve  published  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  my  death  by  mistake. 
That’s  got  to  be  fixed  up  somehow.” 
Editor :  “Well,  we  never  contradict  any¬ 
thing  we  have  published,  but  I’ll  tell  you 
What  I'll  do.  I’ll  put  you  in  the  births 
column  tomorrow  and  give  you  a  fresh 
start.” — Good  Hardware. 


Sciexce  Teacher  :  “Name  some  liquid 
that  won’t  freeze.”  Bright  Pupil :  “Hot 
water.” — London  Answers. 


A  Champion  Hampshire  at  Netc  York  State  Fair 
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THIS  paper  has  no  purpose  to  mix  in  the  politics 
of  the  coming  conventions  for  nominations  for 
candidates,  or  in  the  national  election  to  choose  one 
of  them  for  the  next  President,  but  we  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  if  Herbert  Hoover  had  the  record  in. 
other  industries  that  he  has  in  agriculture  no  party 
or  faction  "would  dare  press  him  for  the  nomination. 
Some  reliance  is  no  doubt  put  on  the  fact  that  few 
farmers  know  the  record ;  that  some  who  knew  for¬ 
got,  and  that  others  would  overlook  the  record  if 
they  can  succeed  in  making  him  a  candidate  of  their 
party.  What  chance  would  a  man  with  a  record 
unfavorable  to  bankers,  manufacturers  or  labor  have 
for  nomination  for  President? 

* 

FIFTY-ONE  Senators  and  150  Members  of  As¬ 
sembly,  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people, 
are  convened  at  Albany  for  the  purpose  of  enacting 
laws  under  "which  the  people  are  to  be  governed. 
Over  2,000  changes  in  the  laws  are  forecast.  It  is 
altogether  proper  and  necessary  that  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  should  labor  with  great  diligence  each 
year  to  give  the  people  more  beneficial  and  more 
just  laws.  But  the  quality  of  our  laws  does  not  de¬ 
pend  alone  on  the  understanding  and  political  acu¬ 
men  of  our  representatives.  “The  voice  of  the  peo¬ 
ple”  is  a  more  fundamental  legislative  power  than 
the  Legislature  itself.  An  intelligent,  studious,  at¬ 
tentive  and  God-fearing  electorate  is  the  backbone  of 
our  democracy.  Whenever  public  opinion  is  aroused 
so  that  it  functions  through  all  its  attributes  justice 
becomes  most  certain.  But  in  proportion,  as  the  elec¬ 
torate  is  inattentive,  special  interests,  oftentimes, 
succeed  in  defeating  the  people’s  will. 

* 

FARM  products  are  being  shipped  into  the  United 
States  and  sold  in  competition  "with  the  products 
of  American  farms  to  pay  for  manufactured  goods 
exported  out  of  the  country  and  sold  abroad.  The 
rule  is  that  a  country  can  export  only  about  the 
same  value  of  commodities  that  it  imports.  Some¬ 
thing  must  come  in  to  pay  for  what  goes  out.  When 
we  have  large  balances  due  us  for  interest  and  re¬ 
payment  of  loans,  as  we  have  now,  these  payments 
must  also  be  made  in  commodities  and  the  payments 
reduce  our  volume  of  exports.  Now  to  pay  our  bal¬ 
ances  abroad  including  interest,  principal  and  trade, 
the  manufacturers  naturally  wish  that  the  imports 
be  made  in  farm  products,  but  it  will  serve  farmers 
best  if  the  imports  are  made  in  manufactured  goods. 
There  is  clearly  a  conflict  of  interest  here  between 
these  two  general  classes,  and,  as  we  might  expect, 
it  is  working  out  against  the  farmer.  Statistics  are 
not  as  full  or  clear  as  they  should  be,  but  they  show 
that  exports  of  agricultural  products  are  decreasing 
while  imports  of  agricultural  products  are  increas¬ 
ing.  Some  900  farm  products  are  imported,  and  300 
of  them  are  free  of  duty.  Aside  from  free  imports 
farm  products  coming  in  paid  49  per  cent  of  all  the 
import  tax.  The  imports  of  free  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  have  increased  78  per  cent  since  1922.  On  the 
other  hand  in  five  years  total  exports  of  all  goods 
have  increased  32  per  cent,  while  exports  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  have  increased  only  3  per  cent.  Of 
course  this  is  regulated  by  the  schedule  of  duties. 
Why  do  not  some  of  the  farm  relief  proponents  begin 
right  here,  and  fix  these  schedules  to  give  agricul¬ 
ture,  where  it  is  easy,  a  fair  share  of  the  protection? 

* 

E  RAISE  our  voice  in  praise  of  skim-milk,  a 
product  of  the  dairy  that  has  undeservedly 
suffered  in  reputation  because  so  many  have  loosely 
assumed  that  the  chief  value  of  milk  lies  in  the 


cream,  and  that  when  that  is  removed  what  is  left 
is  little  more  than  a  waste  product.  In  popular 
imagination,  to  get  the  skim-milk  was  to  be  ill-fed, 
to  be  obliged  to  look  enviously  across  the  fence  at 
the  fat  sleekness  of  those  whose  food  had  not  passed 
through  the  skimmer.  Now,  those  who  have  ana¬ 
lyzed  milk  tell  us  that,  in  its  proportion  of  the  two 
great  classes  of  food  constituents,  the  proteins  and 
the  carbohydrates,  skim-milk  holds  its  own  with  the 
whole  product,  that  it  is  not  lacking  in  the  salts  and 
minerals  which  young  and  old  need.  Little  but  fat 
has  been  removed  and  today  fat  itself  is  suffering 
from  one  of  those  curious  and  unexplainable  freaks 
of  popular  favor  in  which  mankind  shows  the 
dominance  of  prejudice  over  reason.  The  food  value 
of  skim-milk  is  high,  never  properly  appreciated  by 
the  human  animal  and,  perhaps,  never  likely  to  be. 
On  the  farm,  however,  the  loss  of  the  skim-milk 
once  used  has  been  a  calamity.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  independence  in  living  that  once  at  least 
partly  compensated  for  scantiness  of  income  has  dis¬ 
appeared  with  the  practice  of  sending  the  milk  to 
the  shipping  station  in  the  morning  and  bringing 
back  an  empty  can.  Pig  pens  are  disappearing  and, 
with  them,  the  well-filled  pork  barrel  in  the  cellar. 
Heifers  needed  for  replacements  in  the  dairy  herd 
are  purchased  instead  of  raised.  The  skim-milk 
that  once  made  the  growing  of  young  animals  upon 
the  farm  profitable  goes  to  the  city  and  brings  back 
but  part  of  its  real  value  in  the  monthly  milk  check. 
To  offset  this,  we  credit  a  gain  in  lessened  farm 
labor  in  the  home  where  butter  was  once  made,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  with  regret  that  we  have  to  see 
so  valuable  a  by-product  of  the  churn  as  skim-milk 
and  buttermilk  leave  the  farm. 

I  am  inclosing  a  clipping  from  the  Burlington  Free 
Press  that  I  am  sure  will  be  of  interest  to  you.  The 
schoolhouse  in  Bolton  was  destroyed  in  the  Vermont 
flood  of  November  3,  4,  5.  Three  of  the  pupils  lost  their 
lives,  not  in  the  schoolhouse,  but  in  their  homes  near¬ 
by.  At  once  this  editor  of  the  Free  Press  got  busy  and 
suggested  a  Pinneo  Flats  Memorial  school. 

Vermont.  s.  o.  brush. 

HIS  was  an  admirable  way  to  “get  busy,”  and 
the  results  were  highly  creditable  to  the  Free 
Press  and  its  readers.  The  required  amount  for  a 
new  building  was  raised,  and  the  fund  has  grown 
until  there  is  assurance  of  an  excellent  modern 
plant,  equipped  in  a  manner  befitting  its  construc¬ 
tion.  Book  and  school  supply  concerns  have  donated 
books,  maps,  globes,  etc.  Speaking  of  help  from  out¬ 
side  the  State,  School  Superintendent  Clark  says: 

An  outstanding  gift  is  a  check  of  $160  from  the  super¬ 
visory  school  district  of  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  N.  Burton 
Alter,  superintendent  of  schools.  His  interest  was 
aroused  by  the  accounts  of  the  conditions  in  the  flooded 
area  as  told  to  him  by  Frank  W,  Bauder,  of  Fort  Plain, 
who  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  Winooski  Valley 
as  far  as  Waterbury.  Mr.  Bauder  is  president  of  the 
Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank  and  interested  in  a 
farmers’  co-operative  milk  producers’  company.  He  is 
intensely  interested  in  rural  life  and  believes  in  “rural 
people,  rural  churches  and  rural  schools.”  It  was  he 
who  gave  lumber  from  the  two  old  buildings  near  the 
new  school  and  a  plot  of  land  for  a  playground. 

* 

COMMISSIONER  Charles  A.  Harnett’s  ten  timely 
tips  to  automobile  drivers  pi'inted  on  page  91, 
may  well  be  studied,  not  only  by  auto  drivers  but 
by  pedestrians  or  other  drivers  who  may  be  the 
“party  of  the  second  part”  in  an  accident.  The  time 
and  expense  involved  in  being  careful  is  slight  com¬ 
pared  with  the  probable  cost  of  carelessness.  One 
error,  usually  classed  as  forgetfulness,  rather  than 
recklessness,  is  stopping  suddenly  without  giving- 
warning  to  the  car  behind.  Examinei-s  for  license 
should  emphasize  this  point  even  more  than  they 
do.  Accidents  from  such  bumps  are  usually  trivial, 
but  may  be  serious,  and  seem  so  needless  that  they 
always  exasperate  the  man  behind. 

* 

O  AMERICANS  slavery  ended  with  the  Eman¬ 
cipation  Act  or  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
We  hardly  realize  that  there  ai-e  yet,  according  to 
estimates,  about  5,000,000  human  beings  in  slavei-y. 
Attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  subject 
through  news  of  the  release  of  250,000  slaves  by 
the  Sierra  Leone  government  in  Africa,  together 
with  the  reminder  that  some  60,000  other  slaves  in 
Africa  and  Asia  have  obtained  their  freedom  since 
1923.  Abyssinia  and  China  hold  the  bulk  of  the 
5,000,000  human  beings  yet  in  bondage,  but  as  an  in¬ 
stitution  slavery  is  growing  unpopular  in  the  world. 
The  League  of  Nations  has  given  new  impetus  to  the 
freedom  of  slaves,  and  to  its  credit,  Gi-eat  Britain 
has  put  itself  in  opposition  to  servitude  in  both 
Africa  and  Asia.  It  would  be  a  comfort  to  some 
of  us  who  yet  remember  our  own  fault,  if  in  our 
time,  we  could  know  that  not  a  single  human  being 
remained  in  bondage  anywhere  in  the  woi-ld. 


MANY  readers  have  asked  whether  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  New  York  egg  grading  law,  now 
in  effect,  compel  the  producer  to  candle  or  grade  his 
eggs  before  selling.  The  following  extract  from  this 
law  shows  that  he  does  not : 

All  eggs,  except  the  vendor’s  own  pi-oduction,  when 
sold  to  retailers,  must  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  New 
York  gi-ades. 

We  think,  however,  that  it  will  pay  many  pro¬ 
ducers  to  grade  in  accordance  with  the  law,  so  neai-- 
ly  as  they  are  able.  Some  receivers,  at  least,  will 
appreciate  this,  and  their  customers  will  get  in  the 
habit  of  buying  by  “the  mark,”  as  they  do  some 
fruits  and  vegetables.  We  have  seen  barrels  of  ap¬ 
ples  and  crates  of  eggs,  bearing  certain  bi-ands,  sold 
with  practically  no  examination,  just  because  the 
dependable  skill  and  honesty  of  some  farmer  had 
been  found  tied  fast  to  that  brand.  Expensive  de¬ 
vices  are  not  necessary  for  candling  eggs.  A  dark 
corner  and  an  electi’ic  bulb  or  common  lamp,  with 
metal  jacket  having  a  hole  an  inch  in  diameter  will 
answer.  The  remainder  of  the  job  is  care  and  ex¬ 
perience.  The  light  will  show  the  contents  of  the 
egg  as  though  it  had  no  shell.  But  this  is  no  job 
for  carelessness,  which  will  kill  confidence  in  any 
grade  or  brand. 

* 

ACCORDING  to  national  official  reports  during 
the  past  six  years  tliei-e  have  been  3,000  bank 
failures  with  more  than  $1,000,000,000  in  liabilities, 
and  more  than  123,000  commercial  failui-es  with  lia¬ 
bilities  of  more  than  $3,000,000,000.  During  the  year 
1927  there  were  48,758  bankruptcies,  with  liabilities 
of  $8S5,557,006,  or  $80,000,000  more  liabilities  than 
during  1926,  and  a  half  billion  mox-e  than  ten  years 
ago,  in  1917.  Of  the  nearly  50,000  persons  who  en¬ 
tered  bankruptcy  last  year,  6,000  were  farmers,  18,- 
000  were  wage  earners,  12,000  were  merchants,  1,500 
were  manufacturers  and  1,200  professional  men. 

❖ 

REPLIES  to  questions  we  print  asking  for  infor¬ 
mation  are  vei* *y  gratifying,  as  they  often  con¬ 
tain  just  exactly  the  personal  touch  and  experience 
which  the  inquirer  needs.  This  is  a  form  of  co¬ 
operation  that  is  good  all  around.  So  when  you  have 
something  to  ask  about  let  us  have  it,  and  when  you 
see  a  printed  question  that  you  can  answer  please 
do  so. 

* 

UR  corn  area  in  1927  was  about  98,914,000 
acres.  Silage  took  4,347,000  acres;  11,044,000 
acres  were  “hogged  down,”  grazed  or  cut  for  forage, 
and  83,512,000  acres  were  harvested  for  grain,  the 
approximate  yield  being  2,320,343,000  bushels.  Iowa 
produced  the  greatest  quantity,  331,456,000  bushels ; 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  came  next.  New  York  leads 
in  amount  of  silage  corn,  3,337,000  tons.  Minnesota 
is  next,  and  Iowa  third.  The  estimated  tonnage  of 
silage  for  the  entire  country  is  30,312,000  tons. 


Brevities 

That  English  chicken  coop  pictured  on  page  83 — safe 
and  efficient. 

Mr.  Perkins,  on  page  87,  gives  the  bix-ds  due  credit 
for  their  work  with  insects. 

Strawberries  in  ice  chests  are  arriving  from  Florida. 
They  wholesale  around  75  cents  per  quart. 

The  American  Railway  Association  reports  that  dur¬ 
ing  1927  total  loadings  of  revenue  freight  wei-e  51,714,- 
302  cars. 

Iron  mining  is  a  large  industi*y  in  Newfoundland, 
there  being  1,151,923  tons  of  iron  ore  taken  out  in  11 
months  of  1927. 

Greek  divers  off  the  Southei-n  Florida  coast  make 
about  $1,000,000  yeai-ly  in  the  sponge  fisheries.  It  is 
a  dangerous  business,  as  the  waters  swai-m  with  sharks. 

A  reader  asks  what  it  costs  to  get  out  limestone  in 
a  small  way  and  crush  it  for  soil  use.  We  should  like 
to  hear  from  those  who  have  tried  it  on  a  moderate 
scale. 

Apricots  are  grown  to  a  large  extent  in  Syria,  the 
1927  crop  being  55,450,000  lbs.  Some  are  sold  dried 
and  others  made  into  paste,  of  which  11,030,000  lbs. 
were  sold. 

Chicago  women  who  belong  to  the  Illinois  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs  are  rounding  up  the  illiterates 
and  giving  their  names  to  the  school  board.  A  special 
teacher  is  furnished  for  each  15  illiterates. 

One  of  the  officials  of  a  large  bonding  company  re¬ 
marks  :  “As  we  take  stock  of  what  has  transpired  in  our 
business  dui-ing  1927  wTe  are  forced  to  express  some  con¬ 
cern  over  the  great  number  of  dishonesty  losses  re- 
poi’ted.  Dishonesty  losses  have  not  only  increased  in 
number,  but  have  materially  inci-eased  in  the  aggregate. 
.  .  .  There  are  many  attempts  to  explain  just  why 

losses  from  dishonesty  should  be  on  the  increase  in  a 
country  where  conditions  are  excellent,  people  gener¬ 
ally  are  very  prosperous,  woi-king  conditions  are  of  the 
best,  the  standard  of  living  is  very  high  and  apparently 
everybody  is  working  and  is  satisfied.  Apparently  the 
soundest  and  one  of  the  oldest  explanations  is  the  much- 
repeated  expression  that  “people  will  live  beyond  their 
incomes.’  ” 
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A  Dirt  Farmer  on  Co-operation 

As  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  centralized  farm  co-operative  marketing  associations 
throughout  the  country  have  been  dismal  failures,  why 
do  our  leading  politicians  persist  in  saying  it  is  the 
farmer's  only  salvation? 

Coolidge,  Lowden,  Dawes  and  numerous  bankers  in 
speeches  and  magazine  interviews  advise  the  farmers 
to  cling  to  co-operative  marketing,  although  it  has 
meant  financial  ruin  in  the  past.  This  advice  would 
be  most  welcome  if  a  number  of  associations  had  been 
successful.  If  the  politicians  were  really  sincere  in  an 
effort  to  help  the  farmers  and  if  they  had  closely  ob¬ 
served  the  disastrous  results  co-operation  brought,  it 
is  a  mystery  how  they  still  indorse  this  futile  plan. 

Those  of  us  who  have  joined  co-operative  marketing 
associations  in  good  faith  and  paid  the  heavy  penalty 
for  our  indiscretion  cannot  follow  the  reasoning  powers 
of  the  politicians.  Powerful  banking  interests  who 
make  loans  and  unscrupulous  politicians  in  alliance 
with  the  bankers  and  middlemen,  have  controlled  every 
farm  centralized  co-operative  in  America.  History 
testifies  to  this. 

We  know  regardless  of  high-sounding  by-laws  which 
say  the  farmers  themselves  shall  direct  and  control  their 
own  affairs,  the  bankers  who  loan  the  vast  sums  neces¬ 
sary  to  finance  the  scheme,  are  the  active,  controlling 
parties.  Control  passes  to  the  banks,  the  moment  vast 
sums  are  loaned. 

In  nearly  every  instance,  when  a  group  of  farmers 
have  associated,  signed  an  iron-clad  long  term  contract, 
binding  themselves  to  permit  high-salaried  politicians 
to  market  their  products,  it  has  spelled  disaster.  The 
salaried  officials  and  bankers  benefit,  but  not  the  poor 
farmer  who  invests  his  money  in  a  crop,  labors  long 
hours,  battles  the  elements  and  then  is  at  the  mercy 
of  a  few  high-handed  dictators  who  have  a  trustee 
banker’s  support. 

A  real,  practical,  beneficial  plan  for  the  farmer  to 
market  his  crop  has  not  yet  been  developed.  The  farm¬ 
er  is  justly  wary  of  all  schemes,  plans,  theories  and  it 
now  appears  he  will  continue  to  go  it  on  his  own  and 
somehow  do  it  himself. 

The  beautiful,  but  impractical,  theory  of  co-operative 
marketing  has  all  but  ruined  the  tobacco  growers  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley.  dirt  farmer. 

Connecticut. 

HE  centralized  corporate  associations  are  not 
and  never  were  co-operative.  They  are  the  very 
opposite  of  co-operative.  They  have  caused  heavy 
losses  to  farmers  everywhere,  but  the  money  loss  is 
the  least  of  the  injury  they  have  worked  on  the 
farmer.  They  have  disguised  themselves  as  co¬ 
operative  and  entrenched  themselves  in  the  laws  of 
two-thirds  of  the  States.  They  come  pretending 
service  and  friendship  for  the  farmer,  but  after 
winning  his  confidence  by  these  pretenses,  the  law¬ 
yers  and  professional  promoters  in  control  of  them 
make  alliances  with  money  lenders  and  middlemen 
to  exploit  farmers.  The  real  loss  to  the  farmer  is  in 
the  lost  faith  in  co-operation,  because  he  does  not 
realize  that  he  was  first  tricked  into  the  belief  that 
centralized  schemes  controlled  by  professional  pro¬ 
moters  are  the  same  as  co-operation.  The  failure  of 
centralized  schemes  only  confinns  the  need  of  real 
farm  co-operation. 


Harlem  Valley  Milk 

HE  unrest  of  dairymen  in  the  Harlem  Valley 
which  has  been  smouldering  for  a  year  or  more 
broke  out  openly  in  a  public  meeting  of  pool  pa¬ 
trons  at  Millerton  on  January  6.  This  valley  in¬ 
cludes  Dutchess,  Columbia  and  Putnam  counties  in 
New  York,  and  adjacent  territory  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Connecticut.  Heretofore  this  has  been  a 
large  milk  producing  territory,  but  of  late  years 
production  has  decreased.  It  is  reported  that  big 
Borden  plants  have  been  closed  and  the  open  plants 
are  handling  less  than  one-half  their  former  supply. 
The  Sheffield  plants,  which  pay  more,  have  also  lost 
volume,  the  difference  not  being  enough  to  make 
production  profitable.  One  of  the  young  progres¬ 
sive  pool  producers  of  the  territory  recently  said 
that  he  feared  the  territory  had  permanently  lost  its 
prestige  as  a  milk  producing  section.  With  a  record 
producing  herd  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  help  and 
make  wages  for  himself.  Recently  New  England 
buyers  have  come  into  the  territory  and  paid  higher 
prices  and  have  been  getting  considerable  milk.  This 
has  stirred  up  the  dealers  on  one  side  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  other,  and  has  finally  brought  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  more  money  for  milk  in  the  open  for  pool  pa¬ 
trons.  These  dairymen  are  year  around  producers. 
They  make  milk  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  months 
when  feed  comes  high.  They  complain  against  the 
large  reductions  they  are  obliged  to  make  for  sur¬ 
pluses  during  a  large  part  of  the  year.  They  are 
obliged  to  subsidize  manufacturers  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  and  the  result  is  these  manufac¬ 
turers  are  no  longer  regular  competitors  for  milk  in 
their  local  sections  as  they  once  were,  though  in 
some  places  they  have  paid  more  during  the  short 
period  than  the  liquid  shippers. 

Following  the  Millerton  meeting  League  officials 
gave  out  the  news  that  Borden’s  would  be  forced  to 
increase  the  price,  especially  in  this  competitive  dis¬ 
trict,  and  to  scrap  its  local  plants  and  build  a  large 
plant  at  White  Plains  in  Westchester  County  to 
which  milk  would  be  delivered  in  trucks,  but  this 


would  take  two  years  while  the  price  raise  might 
come  in  a  shorter  time.  One  suggestion  is  to  give 
the  producers  in  this  territory  a  differential  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  the  reductions  due  to  surplus. 

If  the  supply  of  hope  that  springs  eternal  in 
the  human  breast  is  not  enough  to  go  around,  of¬ 
ficial  League  promises  will  supply  the  deficiency,  if 
we  are  willing  to  wait.  Westchester  County  is  fast 
becoming  an  important  milk  market.  Milk  is  shipped 
to  it  now  from  long  distances.  Borden’s  are  de¬ 
livering  all  over  the  territory.  But  the  facilities 
for  distribution  are  not  good.  With  the  increasing 
consumption  they  probably  see  that  within  two 
years  a  large  distribution  plant  at  White  Plains 
will  be  a  necessity,  and  if  so,  they  will  probably 
build  it  and  ship  milk  to  it  from  far  or  near  as  it 
would  suit  them.  As  to  prices  they  are  up  against 
the  loss  of  the  high  quality  milk  from  this  section 
or  to  pay  more  money  for  it.  Low  prices  have 
driven  dairy  farmers  in  the  section  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  eastern  buyers  are  paying  50  cents  per  cwt. 
more  for  what  is  left.  The  situation  is  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  Borden’s  have  been  paying  higher 
prices  for  non-pool  milk  for  several  months  while 
holding  these  old  pi*oducers  of  high  quality  milk 
right  at  the  door  of  the  market  to  a  lower  price. 

Privately  Borden’s  have  admitted  that  they  must 
pay  more  money  for  milk  in  the  Harlem  Valley  or 
else  lose  the  supply.  The  scheme  now  is  to  find  a 
way  to  hold  the  milk  by  paying  a  little  more  in  cash 
and  a  lot  more  in  promises,  without  increasing  the 
price  to  producers  in  other  parts  of  the  milk  shed. 
Consumers  in  New  England  pay  less  than  consumers 
in  New  York,  and  the  Borden  Company  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  what  the  New  England  buyers  are 
offering  without  any  classified  nonsense  about  it. 

No  expediency  now  will  permanently  help  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  Harlem  Valley.  It  is  the  alliance  with 
the  pool  management  that  gives  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany  power  to  make  the  price  for  the  bulk  of  their 
supply.  Competition  will  force  them  to  increase  the 
price  when  the  supply  is  short,  but  it  will  always 
be  a  meager  price  so  long  as  the  alliance  lasts.  No 
expediences  will  serve  dairymen.  Any  plan  should 
comprehend  the  dairy  industry  as  a  whole,  and  work 
automatically.  We  believe  the  Harlem  Valley  dairy¬ 
men  will  find  the  Unity  plan  suited  to  their  needs. 
They  will  also  help  themselves  by  a  reconsideration 
of  some  plan  to  unite  the  three  producing  groups. 
Anything  short  of  unity  is  fatal  to  the  industry. 


December  Milk  Prices 

ILK  prices  for  December  have  been  reported 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone 


as  follows : 

Sheffield’s  . $3.00 

Meridale  Farms .  3.00 

Model  Dairy  .  2.81 

Dairymen’s  League  .  2.69 


Governor  Smith  on  Country  Schools 

IN  HIS  recent  annual  message  to  the  Legislature 
Governor  Smith,  says : 

Notwithstanding  wide  differences  of  honest  opinion 
regarding  methods  of  procedure  we  were  finally  able 
to  agree  upon  a  constructive  plan  which  resulted  in  the 
central  rural  school  act  of  1925.  About  40  of  these 
large  central  districts  have  already  been  formed.  This 
plan  also  challenges  the  local  initiative  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  the  program  is  entirely  permissive  in  char¬ 
acter. 

I  have  repeatedly  recommended  measures  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  rural  education,  emphasizing  particular¬ 
ly  the  importance  of  a  larger  unit  of  taxation  and  ad¬ 
ministration  than  obtained  under  the  old  and  an¬ 
tiquated  system. 

As  a  resulf.  of  this  far-reaching  legislation  (the 
Friedsam  $30,000,000  law)  which  supplemented  the 
laws  of  the  previous  year  (the  Cole  $10,000,000  law) 
State  aid  for  schools  increased  from  over  $43,000,000  in 
1926  to  approximately  $70,000,000  in  1927,  and  $90,- 
000,000  by  1930. 

The  one  merit  in  the  Governor’s  country  school 
proclamation  is  that  he  seemingly  believes  it  him¬ 
self,  and  that  he  is  frank  and  open  in  advocating 
consolidation  of  country  schools,  while  other  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  system,  including  the  Education 
Department  working  for  the  same  thing,  pretend 
that  they  are  not  trying  to  force  consolidation  on 
country  schools.  It  is  hard,  however,  to  credit  the 
Governor  with  sincerity  when  he  says  that  “the  pro¬ 
gram  is  entirely  permissive  in  character.”  The  cen¬ 
tral  school  act  (Article  6-B)  strips  the  individual 
country  school  district  of  all  power  to  perpetuate  its 
own  existence.  It  permits  any  village  with  the  consent 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  “hog-tie  and 
drag  into  camp”  any  outlying  country  school  district, 
to  force  the  country  children  to  travel  to  the  village 
school,  and  to  tax  farmers  to  pay  for  the  village 
school  and  its  upkeep.  Not  only  so  but  the  Cole 
law,  which  the  Governor  advocated,  discriminates 


so  outrageously  against  the  country  school  in  the 
apportionment  of  the  $10,000,000  State  fund,  that  it 
works  as  a  bribe  to  induce  villages  to  vote  forced 
consolidation  on  outlying  country  districts. 

The  Governor  does  not  disclose  that  nearly  all  of 
these  increased  millions  will  go  into  an  equalization 
fund  which  will  be  used  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
of  city  and  village  districts  which  employ  five  or 
more  teachers,  and  centralized  districts.  He  does  not 
state  the  fact  that  the  8,000  one-teacher  country 
districts  are  to  receive  an  aggregate  total  sum  of 
only  $23,000,  approximately,  out  of  the  $30,000,000 
soon  to  be  apportioned  annually  under  the  Friedsam 
law.  Nor  does  he  mention  that  a  few  millions  of 
this  money  wall  be  available  when  needed  to  buy 
village  sentiment  in  favor  of  forcing  consolidation 
on  the  outside  territory. 

Again  Governor  Smith  is  inconsistent  in  his  demo¬ 
cratic  home  rule  principles.  He  has  advocated  and 
approved  home  rule  law’s  for  cities,  but  he  denies 
this  right  to  country  school  districts,  which  hereto¬ 
fore  have  been  sovereign  in  their  local  affairs. 
Neither  Governor  Smith  nor  any  of  his  educational 
associates  have  yet  undertaken  to  reconcile  their 
destruction  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  country  school 
districts  with  the  principles  of  American  government 
and  American  institutions.  This  is  the  crux  of  the 
State  school  question,  and  no  person  can  dodge  it 
and  yet  claim  good  faith  towards  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  country  schools. 


No  Chenango  Money  for  Test 


Recently  the  Norwich  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a 
long  series  of  “whereases’  and  resolutions,  urged  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  take  steps  to  expedite  the 
tuberculin  test  of  cattle  in  Chenango  County.  In 
harmony  with  this  initiative  a  request  was  made  that 


in  the  county,  but  the  board  refused  to  make  the  ap¬ 
propriation.  In  commenting  on  the  subject  a  taxpayers’ 
committee  says  substantially  as  follows :  The  action  of 
the  board  is  wise.  The  towns  of  Sherburne  and 
Otselic  have  been  once  tested  over.  It  brought  hard¬ 
ship  and  bankruptcy  to  many  farmers,  and  the  great 
majoiity  of  farmers  have  refused  to  have  anything 
further  to  do  with  it.  Farmers  all  over  the  State  are 
waking  up  to  the  meaning  of  it  all  for  them  and  are 
organizing  leagues  and  protesting  against  it.  Farmers 
do  not  want  the  test.  The  only  people  who  do  want 
it  are  those  who  have  some  sort  of  an  ax  to  grind.  The 
towns  of  Oxford  and  Greene  have  refused  to  test.  Other 
towns  canvassed  have  refused.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  dinners,  the  great  majority  do  not  want  it  They 
ieel  they  may  as  well  go  out  of  the  dairy  business 
themselves  as  to  be  put  out  through  the  official  test. 
The  Board  of  Supervisors  is  commended  for  its  refusal 
to  vote  the  money.  a  dairyman. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Justice  in  Exchange  Markets 


THE  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  article  on  the  subject  of  agricultural 
credits  in  a  back  number  of  Printers  Ink: 


At  this  point  the  temptation  of  quoting  a  paragraph 
iiom  John  J.  Dillon’s  excellent  book,  “Organized  Co¬ 
operation,”  is  too  strong  to  resist.  He  states : 

“The  theory  once  was  that  the  want  of  modern  con- 
l  emences  and  comforts  in  the  country  home  was  due  to 
some  fault  in  the  cultural  development  of  country  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  the  deficit  could  be  supplied  or  overcome 
by  social  workers  and  uplift  commissions.  The  scales 
have  fallen  from  such  eyes,  too.  We  yet  have  scoffers, 
but  sensible  men  begin  to  see  that  modern  comforts  mul¬ 
tiply  in  the  country  just  as  fast  as  the  means  of  people 
permit.  When  men  and  women  on  the  farms  go  with- 
out  comforts  that  city  people  enjoy  it  is  because  the 
product  of  an  honest  day's  work  on  the  farm  does  not 
exchange  in  the  market  for  the  product  of  equal  time 
and  equal  skill  in  the  factory  or  city  shop.  The  reason 
is  that  the  man  who*  manages  the  factory  or  shop  esti¬ 
mates  the  cost  and  sets  his  own  price  on  the  products. 
The  farmer  pays  that  price  for  his  supplies.  The  farm- 
er,  however,  does  not  set  the  price  for  his  own  products. 
I  he  price  on  them  is  made  by  the  dealer  or  speculator — 
by  the  middleman  system  of  monopoly — and  the  price  is 
not.  a  fair  or  a  just  one.” 

Mr.  Dillon  stuns  up  the  situation  excellently.  Farmers 
are  no  different  from  other  people.  They  have  the  same 
desires  for  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life  that  city 
folks  have  and  they  indulge  these  desires  to  the  limit  of 
their  means.  That  is  why  it  is  to  the  interest  of  manu¬ 
facturers  to  promote  methods  of  increasing  the  farmer’s 
income.  The  greater  the  farmer’s  income  the  greater 
the  farmer’s  buying  power.  This  is  so  obvious  that  it 
is  strange  that  there  should  be  any  argument  about  it 
at  all. 


Note.— We  make  the  reprint  not  alone  to  adver¬ 
tise  the  book,  but  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  farm¬ 
ers  the  influence  of  the  right  kind  of  literature  on 
the  minds  of  urban  people.  When  city  men  and  city 
papers  begin  to  recognize  and  admit  the  injustice  of 
our  present  system  of  exchange  we  will  have  made 
the  first  step  correcting  it.  When  we  can  exchange 
the  product  of  an  hour’s  skilled  work  and  manage¬ 
ment  on  the  farm  for  the  product  of  an  hour’s 
skilled  work  and  management  in  the  shop,  the  farm 
will  be  getting  justice  in  the  markets,  and  not  be¬ 
fore.  The  owners  of  industry  must  be  taught  to  see 
that  an  increased  farm  income  would  multiply  their 
farm  trade  and  increase  their  prosperity. 
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<Ihc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  21,  1928 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Faith 

With  constant  faith,  surpassing  doubt, 

I  stand  and  watch  the  tide  run  out, 

That  ’twill  come  back,  I  say  to  you, 

I  do  not  know — and  yet  I  do. 

At  eventide  I  see  the  day 

Put  night  on  guard  and  go  away; 

Will  morning  come,  the  mists  to  woo? 

I  do  not  know — and  yet  I  do. 

I  see  the  sere  that  Autumns  bring,  _ 

Will  verdure  come  with  waking  Spring? 
My  faith  alone  can  answer  true, 

I  do  not  know — and  yet  I  do. 

We  see  the  loved  ones  droop  and  die, 
Hath  Heaven  a  brighter  life  on  high? 

Is  death  the  vale  that  leads  thereto? 

I  do  not  know — and  yet  I  do. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  standard 
method  of  making  head  cheese.  Trim  all 
meat  from  the  head  and  soak  over  night 
in  water  containing  a  little  salt.  Then 
cook  with  hearts,  tails,  tongues  and  feet, 
or  any  of  the  other  trimmings  for  which 
you  do  not  seem  to  have  other  use.  Cook 
until  meat  can  easily  be  separated  from 
the  bones.  Dip  oil  the  liquid  and  chop 
meat  fine.  Return  meat  to  kettle,  season 
to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper  and  cover 
with  liquid  and  boil  about  15  minutes 
longer.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a  shallow 
pan,  cover  with  cheese-cloth,  and 
weight  down.  When  cool,  slice  and  serve 
without  further  preparation. 

* 

We  recently  received  some  orange 
flower  honey  from  California,  which  was 
a  delight  to  the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate. 
It  was  put  up  in  a  little  globular  jar  of 
orange-colored  pottery,  with  a  slightly 
irregular  surface  and  soft-finished  glaze 
that  looked  like  orange  peel.  The  honey 
was  no  better  than  any  other,  but  was 
of  good  quality,  and  that  charming  little 
orange  jar  sold  it  to  any  tourist  who 
happened  along.  It  is  another  example 
of  the  value  of  attractive  packing. 


More  About  Twine  Rugs 

That  most  interesting  article  about 
twine  rugs  written  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  F.  on 
page  1555,  has  prompted  me  to  add  my 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  those  sisteis, 
who  would  love  to  crochet  rugs,  but  who 
have  perhaps  neither  the  time  nor  the 
energy  to  dye  the  twine.  _ 

A  neighbor  a  year  ago  introduced  me 
to  the  joys  of  colored  jute  twine.  This 
comes  in  many  colors  in  large  balls  pur¬ 
chasable  from  a  firm  in  Boston.  She 
say  that  it  is  much  used  by  the  mountain 
women  of  the  South,  who  make  rugs  to 

sell.  .  ,  . 

From  the  description  given  by  Mrs.  A. 
S.  F.  I  judge  these  rugs  are  very  similar 
to  hers.  The  same  large  wooden  hook  is 
used,  the  same  patterns  are  suitable.  Here 
is  a  good  one  :  Oval  center  4  rows  or  more 
of  the  natural  color  twine,  1  row  black, 
3  bright  blue,  1  black,  3  natural,  1  black, 
5  bright  blue,  1  black,  5  natural,  1  black, 

7  bright  blue,  1  black,  7  natural,  1  black, 

8  bright  blue,  8  black.  Or,  if  a  larger 
rug  is  desired,  keep  on  adding  bands  ot 
blue  and  natural  each  two  a  little  wider, 
and  always  separated  by  a  single  row  of 

black.  , 

The  only  difficulty  I  find  is  the  fasten¬ 
ing  of  the  twine  at  the  end  of  a  color  so 
that  it  does  not  show. 

Jute  is  fiber  from  a  plant  growing  in 
the  hot,  damp  climate  of  northern  India. 
While  we  women  are  interested  in  using 
this  jute  twine  made  from  a  plant  10,000 
miles  away,  our  husbands  may  like  to 
know  how  it  is  grown,  and  may  have  a 
fellow-feeling  for  these  Indian  farmers, 
who  endure  such  arduous  labor  in  raising 
their  crops. 

The,  land  is  prepared  in  February  or 
March  after  the  first  shower  of  rain.  It 
is  plowed  four  or  five  times  deeply  as  the 
jute  has  a  root  about  a  foot  long.  Then 
it  is  harrowed  or  laddered  several  times 
to  make  it  very  fine.  The  seed  is  sown 
broadcast,  and  is  covered  by  laddering. 
The  fields  are  thinned  three  times,  the 
first  time  being  when  the  little  plants  are 
G  to  12  in.  tall,  and  are  weeded  by  hand. 
Cutting  is  begun  in  July.  It  extends  to 
October.  Hand  sickles  are  used  on  the 
dry  ground.  Where  it  is  wet  the  farmer 
wades  in  and  pulls  the  plants  up  by  the 
roots.  The  stalks  tied  in  bundles  are 
laid  in  pools  or  ditches  of  water  from  10 
to  20  days.  This  process  of  “retting’ 
loosens  the  bark  and  fiber.  The  Indian 
farmer,  unlike  us,  prays  for  rain  during 
harvest  time,  that  he  may  have  sufficient 
water  for  this  “retting”  process.  This 
is  one  good  use  of  the  monsoon  period, 
perhaps  the  only  one. 

After  thus  soaking  for  many  days,  the 
jute  fiber  is  washed,  dried,  and  rolled  in¬ 


to  drums.  In  this  shape  it  is  brought  to 
the  jute  bazaars  and  sold  to  the  jute  mer¬ 
chants.  Only  the  finest,  light-colored 
grade  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
twines. 

During  the  next  three  months,  when 
Winter  comes  to  Main  Street  and  to  the 
countryside  as  well,  this  rug-making  is 
a  grand  occupation.  One  of  our  recent 
magazines  suggests  “giving  the  house  a 
new  room  for  a  Christmas  present.”  Here 
is  a  chance  to  plan  and  to  make  the 
floor  coverings  at  small  expense  and  a 
large  satisfaction  as  well. 

There  may  be  old  furniture,  too,  that 
can  be  refinished  to  go  with  the  rugs. 
They  seem  to  be  especially  suitable  to 
use  with  the  early  American  styles.  A 
poster  bed  covered  with  a  woven  coverlet 
or  an  exquisitely  patched  quilt,  a  twine 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


967 


784.  —  Bandeau  and 
Bloomers.  Designed 
in  sizes  16,  18,  20 
years,  36.  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  1% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  30-in.  material 
for  bandeau.  Ten 
cents. 


967. — Graceful  Dig¬ 
nity.  Designed  in 
sizes  16,  18  and  20 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30 
requires  414  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
1%  yds.  of  36-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


9  65 


895  —  Morning  or 
House  Dress.  De¬ 
signed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
40-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  mater¬ 
ial  with  114  yds.  of 
27-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


965.— It’s  Cute.  De¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  C  years.  Size 
4  requires  214  yds. 
of  32-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


i 


illl’lB 


11118. — Transfer  Design  for  Scarf.  Pat¬ 
tern  gives  two  motifs  15  by  7%  in.,  which 
may  be  applied  to  scarfs,  curtains,  etc. 
Ten  cents. 

New  Spring  Fashion  Book,  Ten  Cents. 


rug  or  two  on  a  painted  floor,  plain  cheese 
cloth  curtains,  and  there  you  are,  feel¬ 
ing  like  one  of  those  bold,  old  nabobs,  the 
sea-captains  of  Gloucester.  F.  c. 

Thoughts  of  This  and  That 

The  days  following  the  holidays  always 
seem  to  me  like  rest  days,  a  time  of  quiet 
waiting.  All  nature  is  fast  locked  in  Win¬ 
ter’s  icy  prison.  Life  is  resting  and  gath¬ 
ering  its  forces  for  the  growing  time  that 
will  come  a  little  later,  and  we  humans, 
after  the  happy  flurry  of  the  Christmas 
season,  and  before  the  rush  of  the  Spring 
work,  can  take  this  time  for  comparative 
rest  and  contemplation. 

Christmas  at  our  house  was  a  most 
satisfactory  season  this  year,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  my  sister  and  I  had  bought 


nearly  all  of  our  Christmas  presents  dur¬ 
ing  August.  We  were  away  on  a  little 
trip  at  that  time,  and  were  in  several 
cities  along  the  way,  so  took  advantage 
of  the  sales  that  always  mark  this  season. 
We  had  the  benefit  then,  too,  of  the  10- 
cent  stores — they  being  something  we  do 
not  have  in  our  vicinity — and  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  what  nice  things  you  can  get  for 
kiddies,  and  even  the  grown-ups,  in  these 
stores.  Prices  are  not  strictly  10  cents 
in  many  of  them,  and  you  can  buy  ar¬ 
ticles  for  25  and  50  cents,  that  are  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  catalogs  of  other  stores 
at  Christmas  time  for  75  cents  and  one 
dollar.  I  have  found,  too,  that  around 
Christmas  time  prices  in  the  stores  are 
from  10  to  25  per  cent  higher  than  at  or¬ 
dinary  times.  Then  considering  the  fact 
that  we  bought  our  presents  at  sales 
where  the  goods  were  considerably  re¬ 
duced,  we  were  able  to  save  a  tidy  little 
sum,  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  closet  and 
bring  out  your  presents  with  nothing  to 
do  but  wrap  them  up  !  I  am  sure  we  en¬ 
joyed  Christmas  a  great  deal  more  be¬ 
cause  of  our  early  shopping.  I  read  an 
article  in  a  magazine  the  other  day,  in 
which  the  statement  was  made  that  if  a 
family  with  a  $2,000  a  year  income,  was 
able  to  take  advantage  of  reduction  sales 
in  the  purchase  of  their  necessities  and 
luxuries  during  a  year,  the  saving  would 
be  from  $400  to  $500  annually.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  was  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of  one  who  was  advocating  a  savings  ac¬ 
count  for  every  family,  and  the  advantage, 
for  one  thing,  of  having  the  ready  money 
to  buy  when  goods  were  reduced,  rather 
than  waiting  till  necessity  compelled  pay¬ 
ing  any  price  asked,  because  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  need  for  the  article  in  the  home.  We 
have  never  figured  the  saving  in  dollars 
and  cents,  but  it  has  been  one  of  our  ma¬ 
jor  economies  for  years,  to  buy  when 
prices  were  reduced.  Of  course  the  buyer 
must  have  a  level  head,  and  not  be  lured 
by  an  article  that  is  cheap  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  it  is  needed,  or  will  be 
needed  in  the  near  future.  But  for  those 
who  exercise  discrimination  and  restraint 
in  buying,  to  buy  in  this  way  is  certainly 
a  great  economy.  At  a  special  sale  my 
sister  bought  an  undergarment  for  95 
cents,  that  she  had  priced  a  few  days 
previously  at  another  store  where  it  was 
on  sale  at  the  regular  price,  and  it  was 
marked  $2.75.  When  you  can  save  $30 
on  a  coat  by  buying  it  the  first  of  Jan¬ 
uary  instead  of  the  first  of  October,  as  a 
friend  of  mine  did  last  year,  it  certainly 
pays  to  wait  a  few  months.  Usually  the 
old'  one  can  be  worn  for  the  few  extra 
months,  even  if  it  is  a  little  out  of  date. 

Speaking  of  coats,  I  transformed  one  of 
mine,  that  was  too  long,  very  wide,  and 
with  a  belt,  in  entire  opposition  to  pres¬ 
ent  day  styles.  I  removed  the  lining  and 
washed  and  pressed  it  while  still  quite 
damp,  for  the  lining  had  become  soiled  al¬ 
though  it  was  not  much  worn.  I  then  cut 
out  a  large  piece  under  the  arm,  from 
both  back  and  front  of  the  coat,  starting 
with  a  narrow  strip  under  the  arm,  and 
widening  out  as  I  reached  the  hem.  The 
coat  was  next  cut  off  at  the  bottom  to 
the  proper  length.  The  lining  was  cut 
smaller,  just  as  the  coat  had  been.  After 
the  seams  of  the  coat  were  sewed,  I 
pressed  them  well.  As  the  material  was 
a  pile  fabric,  I  pressed  the  seams  on 
several  folds  of  turkish  towelling.  W  hen 
the  lining  was  put  in,  the  coat  hemmed, 
and  the  belt  removed,  I  scarcely  knew 
my  coat. 

It  seems  that  I  rarely  set  out  to  write 
on  any  subject,  but  I  find  myself  revert¬ 
ing  sooner  or  later  to  some  phase  of 
economy.  But  after  all,  I  believe  it  is 
a  subject  that  interests  a  good  many 
folks.  We  had  a  wonderful  mother  who 
gave  us  splendid  training  along  this  line, 
and  I  hold  it  as  one  of  my  greatest  her¬ 
itages.  We  all  know  people  in  every  com¬ 
munity  who  have  a  good  income,  spend  it 
freely,  but  whose  homes  and  clothing 
never  show  that  they  do,  and  whose  sav¬ 
ings  are  absolutely  nil.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  the  folks  who  have  small 
incomes,  spend  very  moderately,  lay  some¬ 
thing  aside  for  the  future,  and  yet  always 
look  well  dressed,  and  have  pretty,  com¬ 
fortable  homes.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  all 
in  the  spending  wisely,  and  in  taking  care 
of  the  purchases  after  they  are  made. 
As  a  teacher  I  have  observed  children 
from  all  kinds  of  homes,  and  how  often 
I  have  seen  some  child  from  a  home  of 
poverty  come  to  school  with  the  long- 
coveted  new  coat  or  pair  of  shoes,  only 
to  see  in  a  few  days  the  coat  thrown 
carelessly  on  the  cloakroom  floor,  wrin¬ 
kled  and  soiled  after  a  little  wearing; 
or  the  pretty,  new  shoes  caked  with  mud 
and  the  leather  practically  ruined  from 
muddy  water.  And  if  the  child  had  been 
taught  to  care  for  its  clothes  properly 
the  coat  would  have  been  carefully 
guarded  from  soil,  and  the  shoes  would 
have  been  saved  from  their  muddy  bath. 
Children  from  other  homes  would  come 
over  the  same  road  as  the  muddy  shod 
child,  and  they  would  have  nice,  clean 
shoes  with  no  suspicion  of  mud.  I  al¬ 
ways  feel  sorry  for  children  who  are 
brought  up  in  a  slipshod  manner,  and 
are  not  taught  to  take  care  of  their 
clothes  and  playthings;  for  I  know  they 
are  doomed  to  a  life  of  miserable  poverty 
where  desire  and  fulfillment  never  really 
meet.  I  always  do  my  best  to  show  the 
child  how  much  better  it  is  to  take  care 
of  its  possessions,  but  without  entering 
into  the  argument  of  just  how  much  the 
school  can  do  to  offset  the  home  influence, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  believe  that 
in  such  a  case  my  suggestions  had  much 
weight.  No  wonder  that  I  feel  grateful. 


Slacking  Cough  ? 

Just  Rub 
If  Away 

Muster  ole  does  the 
work,  quickly  and 
pleasantly.  Rub  it 
on  the  throat  and 
chest.  It  tingles  and 
penetrates  the  skin. 

It  relieves  soreness 
and  wards  off  dan¬ 
ger.  A  clean  White 
ointment  made 

with  oil  of  mustard  and  other  simple  in* 
gredients. 

Keep  Musterole  handy  for  instant  use. 
When  suffering  from  croup,  chest  cold* 
sore  throat,  bronchitis,  tonsilitis,  pains  in 
joints,  headache,  neuralgia,  chilblains  or 
frost  bite,  rub  on  good  old  Musterole. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole* 

Jar»  &  Tubes 


\TE 


BETTER  than  a  MUSTARD  plaster 


AGENTS 

1_TERE  is  a  new 
Household 
Device  that  beats  a 
vacuum  cleaner  and 
all  attachments.  It 
not  only  sweeps 
thoroughly  and  cleans 
walls  and  ceilings  but 
also  washes  and  dries 
windows  and  scrubs  and 
mops  floors.  Requires 
no  electricity.  Every 
home  a  prospect.  Only 
$2.95.  Over  half  profit. 
Write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  edge  of  this  ad 
and  mail  to  us  today  for 
complete  selling  terms. 

Harper  Mfg.  Co.  plfrueldfi^wl* 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  piaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains  ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  SI  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  BoxR-1,  Burlington,  VI. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  liogs  and  poultry 
yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family  farm, 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  landto  sell,  but  offers 
a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right  location. 
Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Valley  folder  and 
get  our  farm  paper,  “The  Earth,"  free  for  6  months. 
O.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange. Chicago. 


BARRELS  of  CHINA ?A0C^ 

Send  $5.50  for  100  assorted  dishes,  or  $9.00  for  decorated. 
Contains  not  less  than  12  cups,  saucers,  all  sizes  plates, 
oatmeals,  sauce  dishes,  platter,  sugar,  creamer,  etc. 
Factory  imperfections.  If  freight  is  over  $1.00  we  pay 
difference.  Shipped  from  our  warehouses,  Boston  or 
New  York.  UNITED  CHINA,  INC.,  Dept.  J,  Boston,  Mass. 


HA  fid  p  Weave  Colonial  Rugs  special  to  order. 

jy.  “  Fascinating  homecraft.  Steady  demand. 
W  E  AVING  Bearn  in  30  minutes.  Boom  Book  FREE. 

PAYS  BIG!  UNION  LOOM  W0RKS,'276  Factory  St.  .Boonville.  N.T. 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn 

Samples  free.  H  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 

TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SABE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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then,  that  careful  economy  was  taught 
and  practiced  in  our  home.  Surely  the 
Wise  Man  was  right  when  he  tells  us 
that  the  woman  who  “looks  well  to  the 
ways  of  her  household”  has  a  price  “above 
rubies.” 

Just  now,  •when  a  period  of  ill  health 
has  kept  me  much  at  home,  I  am,  too, 
especially  grateful  for  the  training  that 
taught  me  to  love  the  quiet  fireside  and 
the  good  hook,  more  than  the  exciting 
movie.  Glad  that  the  lure  of  our  softly 
shaded  lamp  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
brightly  lighted  street,  store,  or  movie 
building.  Happy  that  I  can  appreciate 
a  good  record  on  the  victrola  or  a  good 
selection  over  the  radio,  above  the  thump 
of  the  player  piano,  and  the  jazz  selec¬ 
tions  that  provide  much  of  our  public 
entertainment.  The  primrose  blooming 
on  the  window,  the  look  and  feel  of  my 
own  house  furnishings,  the  creating  of 
harmonies  of  color  and  arrangement  in 
our  home,  the  joy  of  seeing  some  long- 
coveted  piece  of  mahogany  or  picture  fit 
into  the  scheme  of  our  home  as  we  had 
fondly  anticipated,  makes  up  a  joy  to 
me  far  greater  than  I  can  find  by  dash¬ 
ing  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  enter¬ 
tainment  with  the  crowd.  Of  course,  I 
believe  that  we  all  need  to  mingle  with 
others,  and  occasionally  a  movie  or  pub¬ 
lic  entertainment  is  very  enjoyable.  But 
to  be  dependent  on  them  for  pleasure, 
and  to  be  unable  to  appreciate  the  quiet 
joys  of  home,  is  a  very  real  misfortune, 
to  my  way  of  thinking.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  more  sane  living  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  home  pleasures  in  country  homes, 
than  anywhere  else  in  our  land  to-day. 
Another  thing  is  very  plain  to  anyone 
who  reads  much  nowadays,  that  farm 
literature  is  the  cleanest  and  most  whole¬ 
some  of  any  of  the  secular  papers  and 
magazines,  with  a  very  few  exceptions. 
Even  the  household  magazines  that  wex-e 
once  known  for  their  high  ideals,  are 
showing  the  trend  of  the  times,  and 
printing  stories  with  heroines  held  up 
for  the  admiratioxi  of  all  and  sundry, 
who  smoke  cigarettes  constantly  and 
swear  like  pirates.  In  a  magazine  that 
used  to  be  considered  one  of  the  finest 
types  of  home  magazines  I  read,  l'ecently, 
a  story  whose  chief  woman  character  was 
described  as  “swearing  softly  under  her 
breath”  and  as  “cursing  quietly.”  Maybe 
she  did  !  But  I  would  rather  the  writer 
did  not  have  her  do  it  for  my  benefit ! 
In  the  interests  of  the  public  it  might 
better  be  suppressed.  It  is  certainly  a 
great  pleasui-e  not  to  find  these  modern 
linguist's  among  the"  fiction  characters  in 
farm  papers,  and  it  is  something  that 
they  well  may  point  to  with  pifide.  Each 
year  I  find  myself  more  and  more  drffwn 
to  biography  and  books  of  history  and 
travel,  and  even  hei’e  you  have  to  use 
discrimination,  or  you  will  find  yourself 
reading  the  opinions  of  some  modern 
iconoclast  who  delights  to  ci’eate  a  sen¬ 
sation  by  defaming  the  character  of  some 
good  man  or  woman  of  the  past,  whose 
life  and  thought  wei'e  at  variance  with 
pi-sent-day  mannei-s  and  morals. 

ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 


Experience  in  Canning 
Meat 

In  your  issue  of  November  5  an  article 
on  canning  meat  attracted  my  attention. 
There  may  be  ■women,  like  myself,  who  do 
not  oxvn  a  pressure  canner,  who  use  glass 
jars,  and  have  only  home  equipment.  I 
have  canned  meat  in  various  ways,  but 
pi’efer  to  cook  it  in  some  way  first.  There¬ 
fore  when  we  butchei*,  or  maybe  weeks 
later  when  I  have  the  time  or  know  what 

I  wish  to  put  up  and  how,  I  get  busy  and 
roast  or  fi-y  steak,  liver,  sausage,  what¬ 
ever  it  is  that  is  to  be  canned. 

I  have  an  aluminum  i-oaster  for  seven 
jars  or  less,  a  U.  S.  Q.  M.  C.  boiler  for 

II  or  possibly  12,  and  my  wash  boiler  for 
more  than  that  number.  Another  thing, 
it  need  not  take  so  much  water  in  the 
canner.  Two  inches  of  water  will  pro¬ 
cess  the  contents  as  well  as  enough  to 
cover  the  jars. 

If  only  one  jar  is  being  done,  use  a 
10-lb.  lai-d  pail,  or  something  that  will 
bold  it  easily,  but  be  sure  that  it  is  tall 
enough  to  have  the  jar  held  off  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  dish  by  pieces  of  shingle  or 
whatever  is  to  be  used,  and  to  be  covered 
quite  tightly.  The  same  thing  must  be 
done,  no  matter  what  is  used  for  a  can- 
ner. 

Roast  Beef. — Salt  and  pepper  roast  as 
if  it  we  re  for  the  table,  and  l-oast  till 
done.  Cut  up  cold  or  hot,  as  preferred, 
pack  in  jars  in  slices  or  chunks,  fill  in 
“pot  liquor”  until  jar  is  nearly  full — 
about  %  iff.  from  the  top.  See  that  rub¬ 
ber  ring  fits,  also  glass  cap,  put  wire  up 
over  cap,  but  do  not  clamp  down  other 
wire,  and  process  about  one  hour.  Three- 
fourths  of  an  hour  will  do,  if  necessary, 
but  begin  to  count  when  water  in  canner 
boils.  When  I  i-oast  meat  of  any  kind 
in  aluminum  roaster  I  add  no  water-, 
and  the  meat  is  very  juicy,  and  so  tender. 
When  time  is  up  take  jars  from  canner, 
sealing  each.  When  cool  or  cold,  test 
by  unclamping  wires,  and  try  glass  top, 
to  see  if  it  can  be  removed.  If  it  comes 
off,  the  cap  or  x-ubber  is  at  fault,  and 
must  be  changed,  and  the  jar  processed 
again,  to  be  sure.  If  all  right,  then  re¬ 
clamp  wires,  wash  jars  in  warm  watei-, 
dry,  label,  if  you  wish,  and  put  away. 

Roast  pork  is  done  the  same  way. 

Beefsteak  is  fried,  salted  and  packed 
in  the  jax-s,  water  is  swished  ai-ound  in 
the  frying  pan  and  poured  into  the  jars, 
and  then  processed  the  same.  Sausage 


I  used  to  fry,  then  process,  but  now  I 
fi-y,  pack  into  pint  jars,  in  which  I  have 
some  fat,  and  when  the  jars  are  filled  al¬ 
most  to  the  top,  I  pour  hot  fat  in,  to 
cover,  if  possible,  and  seal.  It  keeps  till 
we  use  it. 

Chicken  I  should  cut  up  and  cook  till 
done,  or  nearly  done,  pack  in  jars,  and 
process.  Or  roast  the  chicken,  cut  up, 
pack  and  process.  The  bones  may  be 
put  in  or  not,  as  the  individual  prefers. 

Then  there  is  “souse.”  This  is,  with 
me,  the  cleaned  skins  of  the  pork,  from 
which  the  fat  has  been  taken  for  lard. 
With  so  much  other  meat  on  hand,  these 
skins  are  not  needed  for  immediate  use, 
yet  some  like  the  dish.  So  I  boil  the 
skins  in  salted  watei\  and  pack  in  quai-t 
jars,  and  process.  When  I  open  a  jar,  I 
heat  the  souse,  allowing  the  liquid  to 
evapoi-ate,  or  else  pour  it  off,  pour  in 
vinegar,  and  when  hot,  serve  with  potato, 
as  any  meat. 

Soups  I  make  and  can.  Use  the  odds 
and  ends,  and  left-over  stock,  and  add 
such  vegetables  as  are  handy,  and  your 
family  like,  cook  till  done,  and  can. 

Baked  beans  are  good,  too.  Can  the 
surplus  or  bake  a  panful  to  can.  Fill 
jars  almost  to  the  top  and  pour  in  water, 
if  dry,  and  proceed  as  usual.  They  help 
out  wonderfully  when  the  family  come  in 
from  a  long  trip,  cold  and  hungry,  or 
when  unexpected  guests  ax-rive. 

Fish  and  shellfish  may  be  canned  to 
use  up  the  surplus. 

In  following  i-ecipes,  like  soup  or  mus¬ 
tard  pickle,  one  need  not  abandon  a 
recipe  because  one  hasn’t  every  item  men¬ 
tioned.  Use  the  ingredients  on  hand, 
and  if  it  is  a  bit  diffei-ent  fx-om  the  oi-igi- 
nal,  what  matter?  Maybe  you  have  a 
better  dish. 

I  am  reminded  of  Cousin  Laura  who 
made  a  mince  pie  by  a  i-ecipe,  only  she 
had  almost  none  of  the  things  called  for, 
so  used  substitutes,  and  had  a  good  pie, 
though  it  was  scarcely  x-elated  to  the 
recipe  she  used.  maud  e.  fitch. 


Better  flavor  in  your 
cakes  and  biscuits 


Write  for  free  booklet 
“100  Foods  from  4  Basic 
Recipes”.  It  will  show 
you  how  to  make  100 
delicacies  from  only  4 
basic  recipes  —  a  new 
variety  in  your  baking ! 
Pillsbury  Flour  Mills 
Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


You’ve  tasted  cakes  and  biscuits  that 
were  perfect  in  appearance  but  poor  in 
flavor.  Often  this  is  caused  by  flour 
made  from  the  wrong-  type  of  wheat. 
To  get  that  delicious,  delicate,  unmis¬ 
takable  flavor  that  marks  your  truly 
perfect  cake  and  biscuits,  use 
Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour.  It  is  made  only 
from  carefully  selected,  full-flavored 
wheat  —  you  can  depend  on  it  for 
better  flavor  in  everything  you  bake. 


Some  Helpful  Economies 

I  have  been  pi-acticing  some  economies 
this  yeai-  which  I  think  will  be  of  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  V.  B.  R.  family.  Now  I  have 
you  gessing.  V.  B.  R.  stands  for  Very 
Best  Rural.  Who  dares  to  say  I  am  not 
right  in  my  estimate  of  our  big,  friendly 
family? 

A  friend  gave  me  a  Iai*ge  bag  of  dry 
cake  and  cookies  to  use  for  bread  pudding. 
There  was  so  much  of  it  that  I  could  not 
use  it  all  in  that  way.  I  put  it  in  the 
hot  closet  of  my  range  and  dried  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  Then  I  ground  it  with  the  fine 
grinder.  When  I  make  cookies  or  gin¬ 
gerbread,  if  my  recipe  called  for  three 
cups  of  flour,  I  used  1^4  cups  flour  and 
three  cups  cake  crumbs.  Use  only  one- 
third  the  amount  of  sugar  called  for  in 
recipe.  I  use  no  flavoring  eithei*.  Thei-e 
were  molasses,  sugar  and  oatmeal  cookies 
in  the  bag,  besides  several  different  kinds 
of  cake. 

My  children  are  fond  of  nuts  in  cake 
and  cookies,  but  the  English  walnuts  are 
too  high  in  price  to  use  fi-eely,  so  I  use 
chopped  peanuts,  also  chopped  hazelnuts, 
as  we  have  the  latter  on  the  fax-m. 

I  wanted  to  do  some  coarse  cx-oss- 
stitch  work  on  denim.  It  was  going  to 
take  quite  a  bit  of  ci-oss-stitch  canvas, 
which  is  60c  a  yard  here.  I  usel  some 
new  white  mosquito  netting  which  cost 
5c  a  yard.  You  need  to  baste  the  mos¬ 
quito  netting  more  firmly  and  carefully 
than  regular  cross-stitch  canvas,  but  the 
difference  in  price  is  worth  the  trouble. 

The  x-ag  man  only  gets  the  seams  and 
buttonholes  of  our  worn-out  garments. 
First  I  wash  and  dry  all  cast-off  clothes, 
then  cut  out  seams  and  buttonholes. 
Pieces  not  good  enough  for  patches  or 
rugs  are  put  in  bag  to  be  used  for  clean¬ 
ing  rags.  Pieces  to  be  used  for  rugs  are 
cut  in  squai-e  or  oblong  pieces.  The  coi-- 
nei-s  are  then  rounded  and  instead  of  cut¬ 
ting  in  sti’ips  I  cut  round  and  i-ound  to 
the  center,  giving  me  a  long  strip  instead 
of  a  lot  of  short  pieces.  This  saves  sew¬ 
ing.  My  old  stocking  feet  I  use  for  stove 
rags  and  to  wipe  up  grease  or  any  dirty 
messes,  and  then  burn  them.  This  saves 
washing  a  lot  of  dirty  rags.  The  stock¬ 
ing  legs  I  split  and  cut  the  same  as 
other  x-ags.  They  do  not  sti-etch  so  much 
in  using  this  way  as  they  will  if  cut 
i*ound  and  l’ound  the  leg,  as  some  people 
cut  them. 

Another  experiment  I  have  still  to  try. 
I  canned  my  rhubarb  without  sugar. 
Vinegar  does  not  agree  with  us,  so  •when 
I  made  my  sliced  and  chopped  pickle  this 
Fall  I  made  use  of  rhubai-b  instead  of 
vinegar.  Pickles  made  this  way  should 
be  harmless  and  more  wholesome.  Rhu¬ 
barb  is  so  easy  to  raise  evei-yone  with  a 
patch  of  ground  can  have  her  ow-n  vine¬ 
gar  bed. 

I  nearly  forgot  one  use  I  made  of  my 
old  l-ags.  I  wanted  some  old  cushions 
we  could  take  on  picnics  to  sit  on  ground 
or  l-oeks.  I  took  some  much  faded-out 
denim,  still  quite  strong,  and  used  it  for 
the  covers,  made  the  inside  cover  of  old 
cloth,  and  stuffed  with  clean  rags  cut  in 
small  pieces.  One  side  of  the  outside 
cover  is  sewed  by  hand,  so  can  be  easily 
ripped  off  for  washing.  On  one  side  of 
these  cushions  I  sewed  by  hand  a  piece 
of  table  oilcloth  so  the  cushions  can  be 
used  when  the  porch  floor  or  ground  or 
l-ocks  ai-e  damp.  By  making  white  cases 
out  of  cheap  muslin  these  could  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  pillows  for  camping  out. 

ROXANNA  KEABLES. 


Pillsburys 

Best  Flour 

generous  quality — for  bread,  biscuits  and  pastry 


save*/3«L 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  5-Year  _ 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves. 
Ranges,  Furnaces.  200  styles  ana 
sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel 
ranges  and  combination  gas  and 
coal  ranges.  Mahogany  porcelain 
enamel  heating  stoves. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24-hr. 
shipments.  30-day  free 
trial.  360-day  test.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  660,000 
customers.  Write  today 
for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoa 

Direct  to  You” 


LET  US  TAN 


Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coat#  (for  men  and 
women) ,  _  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Hog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Inventory  Sale 

DEDUCT  10% 

FROM  CATALOG  PRICES 

THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

You  can  deduct  10%  discount  from 
any  price  listed  in  our  catalogue. 

HEATING  PLANT 

was  NOW 
Complete  $175  *I57JS 

6-Room 
House 

Mi 


INex.ojji.Nij,  o  muiators,  large  steam  boiler, 
pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves,  and 
asbestos  cement.  Freight  prepaid. 


Onr  “Royal”  Bathroom  Outfit 

includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and  enamel¬ 
ed  Wash  Basin.  Complete  with  all  r  | — - 

Fittings  and  Five-Year  Guaran-  V I 

eSat:Was  $57.50.  Now 


m 


WE  PAY  on  Rvery  thing 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


New  300  Candle 
Power  Lamp 


BURNS  96%  AIR 

Greatest  lamp  Improvement  of  age—, 
patented.  Twenty  times  brighter 
than  wick  lamps  atone  half  the  cost. 
Brilliant,  soft,  white  light.  Restful  to 
eyes.  No  smoke — no  soot — no  odor 


— easy  to  operate.  Absolutely  safe.  Lights 
with  match.  Most  economical  made.  Bums 
96%  air — 4%  gasoline  or  kerosene  (coal-oil). 

30  Days  Trial 

Days  at  our  risk.  No  obligation.  Get  Free 
Trial  plan  and  special  Introductory  offer.  Send 
for  attractive  catalog  describing  table  lamps, 
wail  lamps,  hanging  lamps  and  lanterns. 
Write  now — today. 

Agents  Make  Big  Money.  Write 
Quick  for  Special  Outfit  Offer. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Company 

•  02  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Banish  Pimples 
By  Using 

Cuticura 

Soap  to  Cleanse 
Ointment  to  Heal 

Try  our  rteW  Shaving  Stick. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
1  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.  for  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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this  winter- 

feeding  program 


With  freezing  weather  come  special  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  dairy  barn.  To  keep  winter’s 
thieving  fingers  out  of  the  milk  pails  your 
cows  demand  plenty  of  the  right  kind  of 
food.  They  just  as  urgently  demand  that 
their  vigor  be  built  up  and  maintained  so 
that  this  rich,  dry  diet  can  be  completely 
assimilated — turned  into  milk.  Other¬ 
wise  part  of  your  high-priced  winter  feed¬ 
ing  goes  to  waste. 

This  winter  join  the  army  of  dairymen 
who  are  now  systematically  conditioning 
their  cows  to  meet  the  added  winter¬ 
feeding  burdens.  Kow-Kare  does  this  job 
for  you  surely,  conveniently,  profitably. 
This  famous  concentrated  regulator  and 
conditioner  has  active  medicinal  ingredi¬ 
ents  that  strengthen  and  tone  up  the  di¬ 
gestion  and  assimilation — make  the  cow 
responsive  to  her  milk-producing  diet. 

Sure— and  Inexpensive 

Kow-Kare  is  very  inexpensive  to  use.  Only  a 
tablespoonful  in  the  feedings  one  to  two  weeks 
each  month  is  required  in  average  cases.  A  few 
cents  per  month  per  cow  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  top-notch  milkings  and  cow  health. 

Try  Kow-Kare  one  season.  Prove  for  yourself 
that  vigorous  cows  can  produce  real  milk  profits 
on  moderate-priced  natural  feeds.  Kow-Kare  is 
obtainable  from  nearly  all  feed  stores,  general 
stores  and  druggists.  Large  sire  $1.25;  6  cans  $6.25. 
Small  size  65c.  Write  for  free  illustrated  book, 
“More  Milk  from  the  Cows  You  Have.” 


Needed  by  cows 
at  CALVING 

It’s  good  sense — at  this 
most  critical  time  of  the 
whole  year  —  to  give 
needed  aid  to  the  cow 
about  to  freshen.  A 
small  investment  in 
Kow-Kare  gets  you  by 
many  expensive  dis¬ 
orders —  insures  a 
healthier  cow  and  calf. 
A  tablespoonful  in  the 
feedings  for  three  weeks 
before  and  after  meets 
average  needs. 

Banish  Cow  Ills 

Such  troubles  as  Bar¬ 
renness,  Retained  After- 
birth.  Abortion, 
Bunches,  Scours,  Lost 
Appetite,  etc.,  have 
their  origin  in  weak¬ 
ened  digestive  and  geni¬ 
tal  organs.  Kow » Kare 
clears  up  these  troubles 
by  helping  Nature. 
Thirty  years  of  success¬ 
ful  use  is  your  Kow- 
Kare  guarantee. 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc* 


Home-Mix  Your  Own  COMPLETE  MINERAL 

With  Kow-Kare  you  can  easily  mix  your  own  com¬ 
plete  mineral  at  a  surprisingly  low  cost— a  mixture  of 
recognized  conditioning  value.  Simply  mix  30  lbs.  salt, 
30  lbs.  finely-ground  limestone,  30  lbs.  steamed  bone 
meal  and  four  cans  (large)  Kow-Kare.  For  well  under 
$6  per  hundred  you  will  have  an  unbeatable  mineral. 
Use  80  lbs.  of  this  mixture  to  a  ton  of  grain. 


Lyndonville,  Vermont 

KOW-KARE 

Regulates  and  Conditions 


EMPIRE 


WAGONS 
STEEL  WHEELS 


For  horses,  cai 


Low  steel  wheels  (plain  or  grooved  wide 
tires)  make  loading  and  hauling  easier. 
Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle;  carry  any 
load.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  new. 

C 11  ni  D  C  Reduced  prices  Catalog  Free 
cmrinc  Mfg.co.,  Box 3%  Quincy,  111. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
or.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tho  Newton  Remody  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  VV.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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'Good  toW 
tht  last  \ 
drop”  1 

^y\i  jikJ 


Don  t  Feed  Milk 

If  youjvant  to  save  money 
feed 


Less  than  5c  worth  ,  ,  . 

saves  a  gallon  of  milk  Id-Km] 

Easy  to  prove  it!  Feed  this  original 
milk  substitute  to  just  one  calf— then 
compare  results— see  what  you  save. 
This  special  factory  cash  trial  bag 
offer  is  good  only  if  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you.  Order  today  or  write  for 
Free  Envelop*  Sample  and  Expert 
Advice  on  Calf  Raising— free. 


Special 

Factory 

Single  Cash 
Trial  Bag 

Offer  I 

50  lb.  Bag 


100  lb.  Bag 

$4.75 

These 

Prices  f.  o.  b. 
factory  only 


BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 

Dealer  Distribution  Wanted 

Dept.  6751  Waukegan,  Ill. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Do  Humans  Get  Tuber¬ 
culosis  from  Cows? 

Is  there  any  case  on  record  that 
proves  that  a  human  being  has  con¬ 
tracted  tuberculosis  through  drinking 
milk  from  a  tubercular  cow?  If  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  transmitted  through  milk 
why  not  test  the  milk?  h.  h. 

Maryland. 

No  one  contends  nowadays  that  hu¬ 
man  adults  contract  tuberculosis  from 
raw  milk,  and  those  who  believe  that 
young  children  do  consider  that  the 
form  of  tuberculosis  conveyed  to  them 
is  that  of  bones  or  other  organs  in 
which  it  is  seldom  fatal.  Even  here 
the  matter  is  debatable.  The  fact  that 
germs  resembling  bovine  germs  are 
found  in  such  tubercular  lesions  in 
children,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes 
in  company  with  those  considered  of 
the  human  type,  has  much  less  force 
than  formerly,  as  it  is  now  known  that 
these  germs  undergo  changes  in  type 
and  form  in  different  surroundings  and 
under  varying  conditions.  So-called 
transitional  types  are  found,  indicating 
changes  from  one  form  to  another. 
Bacteriologists  have  even  succeeded  in 
changing  the  types  of  germs  altogether, 
making  them  belong  to  different  fami¬ 
lies  in  form  and  appearance. 

Some  recent  experiments,  too,  have 
indicated  that  some  disease  germs  may 
assume  a  size  and  form  that  permits  of 
their  passage  through  the  filters  used 
in  straining  them  out  of  such  suspen¬ 
sions  as  tuberculin.  It  is  quite  within 
the  range  of  possibility  that  tuberculin 
itself  will  sometime  be  found  to  contain 
either  living  tubercle  germs  or  their 
spores,  capable  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  of  reassuming  their  original  form. 
All  these  things  belong  in  the  domain 
of  the  bacteriologist;  it  is  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  layman  to  follow  their 
studies  and  experiments  intelligently, 
but  the  layman  may  ask  the  bacteri¬ 
ologist  for  reasonable  proof  of  his  as¬ 
sertions,  suggesting  to  him  that  he  has 
so  often  been  mistaken  in  the  past  that 
it  will  become  him  to  be  modest  in  his 
claims  of  infallibility,  and  also  remind¬ 
ing  him  of  the  fact  that  common  obser¬ 
vation  sometimes  negatives  his  as¬ 
sumed  proofs. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  say 
in  connection  with  this  matter  that 
young  children  have,  for  untold  genera¬ 
tions,  been  fed  upon  raw  cows’  milk, 
that,  if  the  tuberculin  test  is  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  the  greater  part  of  these 
children  must  have  been  given  milk 
from  tubercular  cows,  that  infection 
being  so  widespread.  If  the  milk  from 
cows  reacting  to  tuberculin  contains 
tubercle  bacilli,  and  if  these  bacilli  are 
capable  of  producing  tuberculosis  in 
young  children,  it  would  be  inevitable 
that  tuberculosis  in  children  would  be 
about  the  most  common  disease  that  we 
know  of,  instead  of  a  relatively  rare 
one.  Of  course,  the  bacteriologist  will 
say,  “What  has  that  to  do  with  the 
revelations  of  my  microscope?”  and 
the  layman,  having  no  microscope,  will 
have  to  reply,  “Nothing,  but  it  has  very 
much  to  do  with  my  ability  to  credit 
some  of  the  things  that  you  say  your 
microscope  tells  you.” 

Tuberculosis  has  never  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  children  experimentally  in 
milk  from  tubercular  cows ;  it  has 
proven  very  difficult  to  transmit  hu¬ 
man  tuberculosis  to  cattle.  There  is 
no  direct  proof  of  child  infection  from 
milk ;  the  assumption  is  that,  because 
germs  of  the  “bovine  type”  are  found 
in  some  tubercular  lesions  of  children, 
they  must  have  been  acquired  from 
milk.  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
these  types  and  of  the  certainty  that 
infection  from  human  sources  is  the 
common  and  all-important  source  of 
the  disease,  this  assumption  lacks 
weight.  In  any  event,  it  is  only  cows 
with  tuberculosis  of  the  udder,  a  rare 
and  easily  distinguishable  form  of  the 
disease,  that  give  off  bovine  bacilli  in 
their  milk  in  any  numbers.  Disease  of 
any  kind  is  not  conveyed  by  simply 
taking  into  the  body  through  some 
channel  disease  germs.  If  it  were,  the 
human  race  would  long  ago  have  be¬ 
come  extinct.  To  produce  disease,  its 
germs  must  he  taken  into  the  body  in 
sufficient  numbers  and  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  overcome  the  natural  re¬ 
sistive  forces  opposed  to  them.  They 
must  also  possess  a  virulence  that  they 
frequently  lack.  It  is  only  when  dis¬ 
ease  germs  attack  tissues  below  par 
in  resistance  and  in  numbers  and  force 
that  they  overcome  those  tisues  and 
sickness  follows. 

It  is  natural  to  ask  why^milk,  not 


Dr.  Clark’s  PURITY  Strainer,  with  its  steri¬ 
lized  cotton  disc  clamped  to  the  bottom,  is 
GUARANTEED  to  strain  your  milk  100  per 
cent  clean — or  your  MONEY  BACK. 

Clean  milk  gets  better  grading,  brings  higher 
prices.  That’s  why  the  U.S.  Gov’t  and  world's 
best  creameries  and  condensaries  endorse  and 
recommend  Purity  Strainers.  Over  50,000 
dairymen  and  farmers  use  Purity  Strainers 
daily,  because  no  other  strains  so  easy  —  so 
quick — so  clean.  Also  best  for  straining  maple 
syrup,  vinegar,  cider  and  home  beverages. 

Made  in  two  sizea  —  10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Sold  by 
good  dealers  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you  —  write  us  for  descriptive  folder, 
prices  and  our  “10  Day  Trial  Test  Offer.” 


Economy  Silo  with  new 
doorway  and  hinged  doors 
is  a  wonder.  Always  ready 
to  swing  into  place.  No  car¬ 
rying  of  doors  up  or  down 
doorway.  Doors  cannot  get 
lost  or  misplaced. 

Superior  workm'anship 
with  best  quality  of  long 
leaf  Yellow  Pine  or  Oregon 
Fir.  Easy  ladder  and  hinged 
doors.  Storm-proof  Anchor 
System  makes  Economy  Silo 
a  permanent  structure.  Low 
prices  now. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 
Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  613  Frederick,  Md. 


Sold  at  aIl^-*JiD  |  f,  Refill ; 

Drug  Store*  Substitute) 

Used  the  world  over  for  generations 
E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

STEEL  POSTS  -  GATES  -  BflRBEU  WIRE-*  PAINT  .  ROOFING 


PRICES  SLASHED  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints,  Roofing.  Factory 
to  You.  12-to-24-bour  service.  We  Pay  Freight.  Kitsei- 
man  Fence  now  si/PER-Gal  vanized  with  99  94- 
100  per  cent  pure  zinc,  same  quality  as  on 
Telephone  Wire.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  1 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  I>ept230  Muncic,  Ind. 
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Books  for  Children 

Attractive  Cloth  Binding,  Beautiful  Il¬ 
lustrations,  Splendid  Holiday  Gifts, 

75  cents 

Little  Beth  Buttercup  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Sally  Sunflower  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Topsy  Thistle  and  Her  Friends 
Panoramas  With  Movable  Pictures.  A 
Wonderful  and  Attractive  Novelty  for 
Children,  75  cents  each 
Noah’s  Ark  Panorama 
Toy  Town  Panorama 
Nursery  Rhyme  Panorama 
Meadow  Sweet  Farm  Panorama 
Zoo  Panorama 

Alice  in  Wonderland  Panorama 
Days  in  Catland  Panorama 
Express  Train  Panorama 
With  Father  Tuck  in  Fairyland  Panorama 
Little  Songs  of  Long  Ago — Our  Old  Nur¬ 
sery  Rhymes — Beautifully  Bound,  $3 
FOR  SALE  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 
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Ability  to  con¬ 
sume  large  quantities  of  rough¬ 
age;  regularity  In  calving;  great 
production ;  monthly  cash  returns 
—these  qualities  fit  Holsteins  prof- 
fitably  into  all  farm  programs. 

»  Write  for  literature 

.The  Extension  Service • 

holsteincvtriesian 

Association  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago^  Illinois 


Registered  Holstein  Bulls 


FOR 
SALE 

sired  by  Kookee  Combination,  whose  dam  Kookee  DeKol 
2d  made  in  five  consecutive  lactation  periods,  five  7-day 
records  from  31  to  8fi  lbs.  butter,  each  above  700  lbs. 
milk  and  whose  sire’s  dam  produced  23,212.5  lbs.  of 
4.32J<  milk  in  a  year,  and  from  good  producing  dams 
with  seven-day  records  from  15  lbs.  butter  at  2  years  to 
above  30  lbs.  at  5  years.  Herd  accredited. 

Starbdale  Farm  James  Stark  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


c 


GUERNSEYS 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  Hay— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Becret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dame  or  dame  that  will  be  tested.  Write  tor  sales  list 
and  Fedlgrees.  BailI  farm*.  h  |.  ni  gp,  mil..  Ps 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brook  mead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk.  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R, 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices, 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PH1LA. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  bull  calves  and  bulls  ready  for  service.  A.  R. 
breeding.  Attractive  prices.  Delivered  at  your  station. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


2  pure  bred  Dull  Palwue  3&5wks.  T.B. tested 
GUERNSEY  DUII  UOITCO  herd.  Price  reason 
E.  B.  WELLS  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


able  ii  taken  at  once. 


;OR  HIGH  GRADE  GUERNSEY  HEIFER  CALVES— Write 

EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


rOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— from  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILLIGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


FERRETS 


Will  ship  c.o.d. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free. 


Fo  rrole  foT  killing  rats.hunt- 
I  Cl  IGI5iug  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Males,  13.00:  Females, 
$5.60;  Pair,  $10;  Yearling  Fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers, 
$6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio. 


CCDDETC  Either  color  or  sex. 

I  kflllC  I  0  Singles,  pairs  or  doz¬ 
en  lots.  Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 
C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

which  any  man,  woman  or  child 
can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 

By  CAPTAIN  E.  ARMITAGE  McCANN 

Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings 
Colored  Frontispiece 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 
Price  $2.50  Net  each 

How  to  Make  Worth- 
While  Models  of 
Decorative  Ships 

VOLUME  I 


How  to  Make  a 
Clipper  Ship 

VOLUME  II 


For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


cows,  should  not  be  tested  for  the 
presence  of  disease  germs.  It  is  so 
tested  when  microscopical  examina¬ 
tions  of  samples  are  made  to  determine 
the  number  of  bacteria  present.  Here, 
however,  it  is  the  presence  of  any  bac¬ 
teria,  not  necessarily  those  capable  of 
producing  disease,  that  is  looked  for. 
To  examine  samples  of  all  milk  con¬ 
sumed  for  the  germs  of  tuberculosis 
would  be  a  Herculean  task,  hardly  to 
be  attempted  until  far  greater  evidence 
of  the  need  of  such  examinations  has 
been  adduced  than  is  now  at  hand. 
The  possibility  of  finding  tubercle 
germs  in  market  milk  need  not  unduly 
alarm  those  who  know  that  these 
same  germs  of  undoubted  human  type 
are  so  widespread  in  nature  that  we 
are  all  frequently  inhaling  them  or 
taking  them  in  with  food  and  drink, 
It  is  germs  from  human  sources  that 
threaten  us  and  that  we  need  to  guard 
against  by  the  use  of  those  simple  pre¬ 
cautions  that  may  so  easily  be  taken. 

M.  B.  D. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

This  week’s  market  has  continued  most¬ 
ly  inactive  with  a  sustained  moderate  de¬ 
mand  on  comparatively  light  offerings  of 
good  quality  roots  of  all  kinds,  except¬ 
ing  turnips,  which  continue  to  sell  poor¬ 
ly.  Potatoes  are  slightly  firmer.  Spinach 
is  in  limited  supply  and  good  demand. 
The  apple  market  is  quiet  with  demand 
about  equal  to  supply  on  good  quality. 
Baldwins,  while  other  varieties  sell  slow- 
ly.  Wool  is  firmer  with  all  price 
changes  upward. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Baldwins,  Mass.,  A 
grade,  $1.60  to  $2.35.  Fancy,  large 
sizes,  $2.50  to  $2.60;  few  $2.75.  Un¬ 
graded,  $1  to  $1.50  box ;  Maine,  A2%  to 
2y2-in.,  $4.50  to  $5.50  bbl.  McIntosh.  A 
grade,  $2.60  to  $3.25.  Fancy,  large 
sizes,  $3.35  to  $3.50.  Ungraded,  $2  to 
$2.50  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  Wolf  River, 
A2i4-in.  up,  $3  to  $3.50.  A2* 1/4-in.  Spies, 
$4  to  $5 ;  poorer,  $3.50  bbl. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good_  for  best.  Native  cut  off,  $1  to 
$1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Cal.  crates,  few  sales, 
$3.75.  Texas  crates,  $3.75  to  $4. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
light.  Danish  native,  40  to  60c  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  Y.  sacked  locally,  $1.25 ;  few 
$1.85  cwt.  Native  Savoys,  $1.50  to  $2.25 
bbl. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native  cut  off  washed  ord., 
50  to  85c ;  best,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 
N.  Y.  cut  off  dirty  few  sales,  75c  100 
lbs.,  washed,  $1.35  bskt.  Cal.  bobs,  few 
best,  $4  crate. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Native  washed  and 
trimmed,  18c  bob.  Pascal,  $4  to  $5.60 
std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  in  the  rough,  best, 
$2  to  $2.75  2-3  crate.  Cal.,  crate,  $5.50 
to  $6. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  light,  demand 
good.  Best  Cape  Cod,  $10  to  $12  i/2-bbl 
crate ;  poorer,  lower. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  hothouse,  50  to  60  eukes, 
best,  $10  to  $15j  few  fancy,  $18  std.  bu. 
box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair,  market  draggy.  Native  hothouse, 
18  lids,  ord.,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Ariz. 
Iceberg,  4  to  5  doz.,  $2  to  $3.50.  Some 
Calif.  Imp.  Valley,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Onions.  —  Supplies  moderate,  market 
firm;  100-lb.  sacks.  Yellow  U.  S.  No.  1 
Conn.  Valley,  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Few  na¬ 
tives,  ord.,  85c  to  $1.10 ;  few,  $1.25  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  Y.  State,  mostly,  $2.50.  Ohio 
and  Ind.,  $2.75  100  lbs. 

Parsnips. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  limited  to  best.  Native  cut  off 
washed,  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
limited.  Me.,  N.  B.,  Gr.  Mts.,  $2;  few 
$2.05  100  lbs. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Texas,  bskts,  best,  mostly,  $2  to 
$2.10. 

Squash.  —  Supplies  liberal,  demand 
firm.  Native  Blue  Hubbard,  mostly,  $60; 
few,  $70  ton;  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  limited.  Market  dull.  Native 
h.h.,  best,  25  to  35c.  Ohio  h.h.,  $2.50  to 
$2.75  10-lb.  bskt.  Fla.,  6-bskt.  green  and 
turning,  $2  to  $2.50  crate. 

Wool. — Market  very  firm.  Receipts  of 
domestic  for  week  ending  January  7, 
894,700  lbs.  Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine, 
combing,  48  to  49c;  clothing,  36  to  37c; 
V2  blood,  combing,  48c;  clothing,  39  to 
40c ;  %  blood,  combing,  49c ;  clothing, 
42  to  43c ;  y±  blood,  combing,  49c ;  cloth¬ 
ing,  42c ;  low  14  blood,  combing,  43  to 
44c.  Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  $1.15  to  $1.20;  clothing,  95  to  98c; 
y2  blood,  combing,  $1  to  $1.05 ;  clothing, 
87  to  91c ;  %  blood,  combing,  90  to  93c ; 
clothing,  78  to  83c ;  %  blood,  combing, 
81  to  86c ;  clothing,  70  to  75c ;  low  14 
blood,  combing,  73  to  78c;  Terr,  mostly, 
combing,  $1.10,  few  $1.15;  clothing  98c 
to  $1.03 ;  y2  blood,  combing,  $1.02  to 
$1.05;  clothing,  92  to  95c;  %  blood, 
combing,  93  to  95c;  clothing,  83  to  86c; 
14  blood,  combing,  84  to  87c;  combing, 
73  to  75c;  low  14  blood,  combing,  73  to 
78c. 


More 

Milk 


Yo  U  positively 
will  get  more  milk — more 
cream — bigger  cream 
checks — healthier  cows — 
and  in  so  simple  and  easy 
a  way  it  hardly  seems  be¬ 
lievable— merely  by  feed¬ 
ing  your  cows  phosphor¬ 
us  and  lime  with  their 


rations.  The  reason  is  simple:  phosphorus  and  lime  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  make  up  more  than  50%  of  the  minerals  of  milk  (and  over 
90%  of  the  minerals  of  body).  All  farm  rations  are  short  of  these 
two  minerals.  Therefore,  unless  you  add  minerals  to  the  feed, 
the  milk  supply  suffers.  The  easiest,  safest,  most  efficient  and 
economical  way  to  supply  these  minerals  is  by  feeding 

Fas-FOR-uq 

Mineral  Mixture 

To  feed  FOS-FOR-US  costs  you  nothing!  Because  FOS-FOR-US  so 
increases  the  efficiency  of  feed  that  less  feed  is  required  to  produce 
better  results.  What  you  spend  for  FOS-FOR-US  you  more  than 
save  in  feed.  And  be  sure  you  get  FOS-FOR-US.  Then  you  know 
you  are  safe  because  FOS-FOR-US  contains  only  the  four  mineral 
elements  recommended  by  science  —  Phosphorus,  Lime,  Salt, 

Iodine.  No  drugs,  no  dopes,  no  fillers — therefore  costa  you  $50  to 
$60  a  ton  less  than  complex  mixtures. 
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International  Agricultural 
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fORPORATlON  Dept.  40 

Vi  pertiliieri 

431  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
61  Broadway,  New  York 


|  SWINE  .*.  -| 

300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  Jarge  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  Now  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

Big  Type  Berkshires 

All  ages.  Special  prices  on  Boars.  Grand  Champion 
Breeding.  RICHARD  E.  WAI8,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

Registered  Berkshires 

of  the  Real  Type  Strain  Boars,  ready  for  service,  bred 
gilts  and  pigs  for  sale  at 

THE  FARM  OF  THE  TALL  PINES,  Elmwood,  N.  H. 

Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

II.  U.  &  II.  U.  1IA UPENDING  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

DURE  BRED  REG.  BERKSHIRE  —  Gilts  bred  and 
■  open  at  reasonable  prices.  Nice  size  and  type 

OIIAS.  A.  SLATEK,  It.  D.  3,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.  Forge;Hill  Farm 

REG.  DUROC  SWINES,1; SK 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  «fc  Son  -  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 

CllPSitPI*  Whltpc  Bred  Sows,  Fall  Pigs. 
V1IC3IU  VVlllte»  National  Champion 

Blood  Lines.  CLOTJDLAND  FARM,  Kenneth  Square,  Pa 

Om°  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Big  type,  regis- 
w  tered.  Pigs,  *12.75  each.  Unrelated  pairs,  *25.00. 
Quick  growers  from  Big  Litters.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Bred  Poland-China  Boars 

Serviceable,  150  to  250  lbs.,  $35.00  to  $45.00  C.  O.  D. 
Fall  pigs.  Bred  Gilts.  STANLEY  SHOUT,  Cheswold,  Delaware 

PUBLIC  AUCTION  SALE 

PURE  BRED  POLAND. CHIN  A  HOGS 
JANUARY  85,  1988 

Sows  and  Gilts  and  a  few  Service  Boars. 

AT  DOE  RUN,  PENN  A. 

nilAehiroc  Registered.  The  pig  for  the  home  table  and 

Ullo.llll  Co  the  home  market.  Morningside  Farn.Sjleania,  Pa. 

QUALITY  PIGS  ImS 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  84.00  each; 

8  to  1U  weeks  old,  84.85  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  86.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

FOR  PfrC!  FOR  immediate 
SALE  ST  lUiJ  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshireand 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 

6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 

PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

1  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Crossed,  Two  months  old,  $4.00  each.  A  few 
selected  Chester  Whites,  Sows  and  unrelated  Boars, 
two  months  old,  $6.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
office.  If  O.  K.  pay  your  expressman,  if  not,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  Prompt  shipments. 

A  SQUARE  DEAL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington.  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 

.%  GOATS 

[ 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


For  Sale-Bred  Toggs.  and  Nub.  F°ekb! 

and  Mar.,  $20  and  $35.  AIRAM  a.  THOMAS,  Hew  Danviil*,  Ft. 


BUY 

WISCONSIN 
DAIRY  COWS 

Direct  from  our  Tested  County. 
Carload  of  choice  young  heavy 
producing  HOLSTEINS,  also  car 
choice  GUERNSEYS.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

Ogdensburg,  Wis. 

The  World’s  Largest  Bull 

Glenside  Roan  Clay,  weight  3,305  lbs.,  is  a  Milking  Short- 
horn,  with  38  sisters  averaging  9,024  lbs.  milk  yearly. 
Milking  Shorthorns  produce  milk  and  beef  profitably 
They  have  the  weightwhen  sold  for  slaughter  that  stock- 
buyers  cannot  taik  the  farmer  out  of.  Information 
about  Milking  Shorthorns  and  herds  of  150  breeders  in 
the  MILKING  SHORTHORN  JOURNAL  28  month" 
subscription  and  30-page  illustrated  bull  primer,  81.00. 
Trial  subscription,  6  months  25c.  Milking  Shorthorn 
Society,  Box  4J8,  Independence,  Iowa. 

Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  A  MINTZ,  Newton,  N.  J,,  Sussex  County 

DEGISTEREO  JERSEY  BULL  CALF,  *35.00-Nicely 

■»  marked.  Owl  Interest  Strain.  Four  months  old 

DUROC  JERSEY  RED  PIGS — big  type,  8  weeks  old  S8 
MAPLE  ORCHARD  FARMS  WESTON,  VERMONT 

TOR  SUE— SHORT  HORN  BULL— Mondamine  Champion  No 
•  1114245.  Gentle,  sure  breeder.  Robert  Acamh,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

)  DOGS  | 

REGISTERED  O  H*  r  1 

i\ a. k. c. white  Lome  remale 

the  first  check  for  $25.00  takes  this  good  cow  dog 
Also  English  Shepherd,  Scottish  Terrier  and  Wire-haired 
Fox  Terrier  Puppies  for  sale. 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM  -  JEFFERSON.  N.  Y. 

DON’T  MISS  THIS 

Wonderful  bargain,  pedigreed,  3  months  old 
collie  female  puppies. 

GLEN  GAY  COLLIE  KENNELS,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS..  Grove  City, 

BElUIlFULfffwVA?  SHEPHERD  PUPS  gv  "Si 

bring  your  cows  next  summer.  6E0.  BOORMJUt,  Marathi  ii,  H.  Y. 

German  Police  Puppie$??feSa& hea^tedPH,S 

$15  and  up.  ESBEPiSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Honks,  Pa. 

EOR  _R  English  C  Beautiful  white  female  2^  years, 
SALE  Hull  DOOM  registered.  Puppies,  6  nios  ,  by 
Champion  Sir  Don.  GEORGE  WILSON  Salsvilte,  N.  1. 

Pine  Neck  Kennels  Grade  A.  Police  Pups  Mal^0 

Older  males  also.  R.  GRAHAM,  Sag  Harbor.  L.  I.,  N.  y'. 

QGOTCH  COLLI ES  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS— 

Cut  prices.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 

BOLJCE  PUPPIES  of  championship  blood,  farm  reared.  Par- 
r  ticulars  given.  Price,  $15.  Mardgale  Kennel,  Franklin.  Vt. 

Smooth  Fox  terrier  Puppies  ShA.S5L.SS 

BEAUTIFUL  PE0IGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— the  intelligent  kind.  Male, 
u  *»«•  Spayed  females,  SI2.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Would  you  like  to  be  a  FARMER  AGENT? 


The  Greatest 
Milker  Offer  Ever  Made 

Here  is  an  offer  that  every  farmer  who  milks  cows  by  hand 
will  want  to  find  out  about.  I  want  to  prove  to  you  that  here 
is  a  new  Portable  Milker  so  much  lower  in  price  —  and  so 
much  handier  to  use  that  any  man  who  keeps  6  cows  or  more 

can  afford  to  own  one.  It  is  a  complete  power  outfit  on  wheels  that  you  can  wheel 
into  your  bam  and  start  milking  without  any  bother  or  installation  expense.  I  don’t 
ask  you  to  take  my  word  for  it.  I  ’ll  prove  it  before  you  pay.  ft  will  cut  an  hour  a  day 
off  chore  time,  I’m  doing  it  every  day  for  others.  I’ll  do  it  for  you.  All  I  ask  is  the 
privilege  of  sending  you  my  big  FREE  Catalog  telling  all  about  the  new  PAGE 
Portable  MILKER  and  complete  details  of  my  special  FREE  TRIAL  Offer. 

No  Money  Down— Try  It  Before  You  Buy  It 

I  will  put  this  PAGE  Portable  MILKER  in  your  barn  without  any  money  down.  I’ll  let  you  use  it 
— test  it — try  it  on  your  own  cows  entirely  at  our  risk  before  you  pay  us  a  cent.  Then  if  you  don’t 
find  this  Portable  outfit  the  easiest  to  operate — the  easiest  on  cows  and  the  easiest  to  own— you 
can  ship  it  back.  No  fuss — no  argument — no  obligation.  This  is  the  most  liberal  straight¬ 
forward  “try-before-you-buy”  offer  ever  made  on  a  power  Milker.  You  can’t  afford  to 
pass  it  bv.  Send  the  coupon  and  find  out  all  about  it  at  once. 

PAGE  Portable  MILKER 

Guaranteed  10  Years 

The  new  Page  Milker  is — PORTABLE.  Comes  complete,  ready  to  use. 
Nothing  to  install.  Just  wheel  it  in  and  start  milking.  No  pipe  lines, 
no  pulsators,  no  vacuum  tanks  to  build  into  your  barn.  The  Portable 
Page  has  made  all  this  expensive  complicated  mechanism  needless. 
The  power  is  built  right  into  the  outfit  and  you  can  have  your 
choice  of  hand  power,  gas  engine  power  or  electric  power.  It 
milks  two  or  three  cows  at  a  time  —  puts  the  milk  right  into 
your  shipping  cans.  No  extra  pails  to  handle  or  to  wash.  You 
can  clean  it  in  one  minute  by  just  pumping  a  little  water 
through  it.  You  have  to  see  it  and  use  it  to  appreciate  how 
much  time,  labor  and  money  it  will  save  you.  That’s  why 
we  make  you  this  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  and  guarantee 
the  PAGE  Milker  for  10  years. 

Send  Coupon  for  Low  Factory 
Price  and  FREE  Trial  Offer 

This  special  Rock  Bottom  Factory  Price  and 
FREE  TRIAL  Offer  is  good  only  until  we 
have  an  agent  or  salesman  in  your  locality. 

So  don’t  wait.  Send  the  coupon  at  once  for 
our  FREE  Milker  Catalog  and  complete 
information  on  this  special  offer.  This  is 
your  chance  to  save  money  and  find  out 
what  a  Milking  Machine  will  do  for  you  on 
FREE  TRIAL.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon 
now — before  it  is  too  late. 

Burton  Page  Company 

Dept.  44  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  your  Free  Book  containing  the  facts  on 
milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  free  trial,  easy 
payment  offer  on  the  Portable  Page  Milkers. 


Just  wheel 
it  in 

and  start 
milking. 


FARMER  AGENTS  WANTED 

We  want  a  representative  in  every  farm¬ 
ing  community.  Good  pay  for  spare 
time.  No  canvassing.  Just  demonstrate 
the  Milker  on  your  farm.  See  coupon. 


Gas  Engine* 
Electric  or 
Hand  Power 


Name . 


Address . 


Do  you  want  our  cream  separator  offer? . . . 


F 


Don’ t  break  your  back 
and  arms  pitching  and 
lifting  out  silage.  Do  it 
the  easy  Unadilla  way. 
For  the  air-tight,  water¬ 
tight  door  gives  con¬ 
tinuous  opening  at  the 
level  of  the  silage  so 
you  simply  push  the 
silage  out.  Gravity 
does  the  work. 

Door  fasteners  form  a 
safe  permanent  ladder. 
Doors  can’t  freeze. 
Hoops  easily  adjusted. 
Write  Today  for  big 
catalog  and  discounts 
on  early  orders.  Time 
payments  if  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO 
COMPANY 
Box  C 

Unadilla,  N.Y. 


ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Lifetime  Satisfaction 


MADE  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  gal¬ 
vanized.  No  shrinkage  or  swelling. 
Can  be  increased  in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No  freeze  troubles. 

Send  for  remarkable  book¬ 
let — “What  Users  Say.” 

Easy  terms— buy  now, 
pay  later. 

Check  below  items  in 
which  yo  u  are  interested 
and  we  will  send  illus¬ 
trated  folders. 

Agents  wanted  in  territory 
where  we  are  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co., 
469  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 
Makers  of 
Silos  □  Cutters  □  Cribs  □ 
Brooder  Houses^  Hog  HousesQ  MillsQ 


EDWARDS  Roops 

LAST  LONGER  'LOOK  BETTER 

SAVE  YOU 
MONEY 


Edwards  Metal 
roofing,  shingles, 
Spanish  tile,  sid¬ 
ings,  ready-made 
garages  and  farm 
buildings,  are  rust- 
proof,  fire  -  proof, 
lightning  -  proof.  Last 
'■IIIHl'  '  three  times  as  long  as  or- 
<W  dinary  kind.  Quality  in  ev¬ 
ery  detail.  Styles  and  types  for 
every  purpose.  Easy  and  economical 

to  apply.  Lifetime  satisfaction. 

We  are  the  world’s  largest  manulacturers  of  sheet 
metal  building  materials.  We  control  every  op¬ 
eration  from  the  raw  metal  to  the  finished  product. 
You  can  buy  from  us  at  manufacturer’s  prices  and 
save  all  intermediate  profits. 

FP  P  F  Write  today  for  our  Free  Sarn¬ 
ia  s-t  M-t  pies  an(j  prices.  Ask  for  Roofing 

SAMPLES,  Book  No.  173or  for  Garage  Book. 
Books  and  rOWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

Estimates  123-173  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


MEDICAtId-tIeat-dilaTORS 


FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Hard  Milkers,  Cut  &  Bruised  Teats 
Made  of  an  absorbent  texture  capable  of  carrying  the 
Medicated  Ointment  into  the  teat  canal  to  the  seat  of  the 
trouble.  They  heal  the  teat  and  keep  it  open. 

Three  doz.  Dilators,  sterilized  and  packed  in  jar  of  Medi- 
j  cated  Ointment,  $1.00.  Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

Manufactured  by 

DR.  H.  W.  NAVI  OR.  Veterinarian.  Dent.  5.  MORRIS.  N.  Y. 


7"* 

y  Me 


Soft 

Absorbent  Texture 


Small 

rounded  /j 
end  easy  /\\ 
to  insert 


IZEHWK 

CAR-MIN-TON.  MINERAL  TONIC  FOR  COWS,  $1.00 
LIQUID  UDDER  BALM,  $1.00  FOUL  TREATMENT,  $1.00 
GARGET  POWDER,  .60  WHITE  SCOUR  TABLETS,  .SO 


Cow  Ration 

I  wish  to  mix  my  own  cow  feed,  as 
I  have  500  lbs.  of  oats  and  barley 
mixed,  800  lbs.  buckwheat,  and  plenty 
of  yellow  corn  (Luces  Favorite)  to 
grind.  The  buckwheat  is  not  very  good, 
only  weighing  40  lbs.  per  measured 
bushel.  I  presume  this  is  owing  to 
being  frosted  before  fully  matured. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  to  put  with  this, 
and  what  amount  of  each  kind  of  grain 
to  use  to  bring  the  feed  up  to  24  per 
cent  protein?  The  following  prices  are 
what  I  will  have  tp  pay  for  the  other 
grains,  per  100  lhs.:  Gluten,  $2:50; 
bran,  $1.95 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  and  41 
per  cent,  $2.65  and  $2.80.  c.  H.  w. 

New  York. 

In  your  inquiry  regarding  a  ration 
to  be  made  up  from  the  cereals  which 
you  have  available,  you  have  not 
stated  whether  you  have  silage  avail¬ 
able  or  whether  your  roughage  consists 
of  legumes  or  non-legumes,  If  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay,  it  is  rather  doubtful  if  you 
need  to  make  up  a  24  per  cent  protein 
ration  in  order  to  get  good  results. 
However,  with  oats,  barley,  buckwheat 
and  corn  you  have  a  very  good  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  milk-producing  feed  and  need 
not  buy  very  large  quantities  of  other 
concentrates.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  you  have  not  mentioned  the 
type  of  roughage  which  you  plan  to 
feed  this  Winter,  two  rations  will  be 
suggested,  one  which  analyzes  about 
24  per  cent  of  protein  and  one  which 
will  carry  approximately  20  per  cent. 
A  20  per  cent  ration  can  be  made  by 
mixing :  250  lbs.  oats  and  barley,  400 
lbs.  buckwheat,  200  lbs.  corn  and  cob- 
meal,  200  lbs.  bran,  300  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal,  200  lbs.  gluten  meal,  200  lbs. 
gluten  feed. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  divide  the  oats 
and  the  buckwheat  evenly  between  the 
two  different  rations  and  have  more 
than  a  ton  in  the  ration.  Otherwise 
the  ration  will  be  thrown  out  of  bal¬ 
ance.  However,  it  would  seem  advis¬ 
able  in  the  case  of  a  24  per  cent  ra¬ 
tion  to  use  one-half  of  the  oats  and 
barley  and  one-half  of  the  buckwheat 
in  2,000  lbs.  of  feed  mixture,  and  when 
you  have  used  up  this  ingredient  to 
purchase  more  concentrates  and  use 
your  corn  as  a  basis  for  a  third  ration 
in  this  case,  namely  the  24  per  cent  ra¬ 
tion.  It  is  suggested  that  you  mix 
250  lbs.  of  barley  and  oats,  400  lbs.  of 
buckwheat,  150  lbs.  of  corn  and  cob- 
meal,  350  lbs.  wheat  bran,  400  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal  and  450  lbs.  gluten 
meal.  One  should  know  that  in  the 
first  ration  suggested,  both  gluten  meal 
and  gluten  feed  have  been  advised. 
Gluten  meal  carries  41  per  cent  of 
protein  to  the  100  lbs.,  while  gluten 
feed  carries  hut  25  per  cent.  It  is  now 
suggested  that  you  feed  the  24  per  cent 
ration  only  if  you  do  not  have  Alfalfa 
or  clover  as  a  roughage.  If  you  find 
it  necessary  to  feed  more  than  two 
tons  of  feed  during  the  Winter,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  is  advised :  400  lbs. 
corn  and  cobmeal,  600  lhs.  bran,  400 
lbs.  cottonseed  oilmeal,  800  lbs.  gluten 
meal.  J.  w.  B. 


Trespassing  Bull 

Is  there  any  law  in  New  York  State 
in  regard  to  age  that  an  owner  can 
range  a  bull  on  his  own  premises?  Is 
owner  holden  for  damages  done  by  a 
bull  to  trespassers  or  trespassing 
stock?  s.  w.  k. 

New  York. 

Tht  Farms  and  Market  Law  pro¬ 
vides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
i  person  owning  or  in  possession  of  any 
bull  of  the  age  of  nine  months  to  per¬ 
mit  such  animal  to  go  or  range  or  run 
at  large  on  any  land  or  premises  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  person  entitled 
to  the  possession  of  such  lands.  The 
owner  of  the  bull  is  not  liable  for  dam- 
1  age  to  one  whose  animals  trespass  on 
[  the  property  belonging  to  the  owner  of 
the  bull.  N. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


gist  with  the  request  that  it  be  examined 
as  a  source  of  drinking  water.  Your  city 
board  of  health  can  direct  you  in  this.  A 
liberal  sample  of  water  should  be  taken. 
After  examination  he  can  give  definite 
remommendations  as  to  kind  and  amount 
of  disinfectant  if  the  water  is  found  suit¬ 
able  for  drinking.  r.  h.  S. 


A  Pumping  Outfit  Problem 

I  wish  to  know  as  to  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  a  pump  and  pressure  tank  to 
he  attached  to  a  well  in  the  basement 
of  a  tenant  house,  to  furnish  pressure 
for  hot  water  tank,  bathroom  and 
kitchen  sink  above,  with  a  pipe  lead¬ 
ing  350  ft.  to  a  milk  house  attached  to 
the  stable  and  to  a  watering  tank  in 
the  stable  for  watering  part  of  the 
stock.  It  is  proposed  to  operate  this 
with  a  one-fourth  horse  electric  motor 
using  a  three-fourths  inch  galvanized 
pipe.  If  this  was  attached  in  the  most 
economical  method  for  piping  there 
would  be  one  right  angle  turn  and  one 
45  degree  angle  which  could  be  les¬ 
sened  by  bending  the  pipe.  The  other 
or  more  expensive  plan  of  laying  the 
pipe  would  be  to  lay  a  new  independent 
pipe  direct  from  the  well  to  the  milk 
house  and  barn  shown  by  the  broken 
line  in  sketch.  If  we  attach  to  the  old 
line  there  would  be  a  rise  of  5  or  6  ft. 
more  than  would  be  necessary  if  we 
laid  the  pipe  direct  from  the  pump  to 
the  milk  house.  d.  f.  h. 

New  York. 

An  outfit  of  this  kind  must  be  se¬ 
lected  to  fit  the  conditions.  If  the  low 
water  level  of  the  well  is  more  than 
22  ft.  below  the  surface  upon  which 
the  pump  stands  a  deep  well  type 
should  be  chosen  and  this  must  be  lo¬ 


ft. — 20x35  ft.  in  size.  Unless  carefully 
attended  a  filter  may  become  a  breeding 
place  for  bacteria  and  a  source  of  dan¬ 
ger  rather  than  a  safeguard.  With  the 
rush  of  work,  common  to  the  farm,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  it  the  necessary 
care  and  sickness  may  result.  A  filter 


Pumping  from  Well  with 
Power  from  Spring 

I  have  around  60  lbs.  water  pressure 
from  a  spring  just  piped  to  barn  and  milk 
and  dwelling  houses,  800  ft.  of  1-in.  pipe, 


Where  Water  System  Is  Wanted 


can  only  remove  sediment  or  matter  held 
in  suspension.  Material  that  is  dissolved 
and  in  solution  passes  through  with  the 
water.  There  may  be  therefore,  much 
pollution  in  filtered  water  making  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  use  a  disinfectant. 

My  suggestion  would  be  to  take  a  sam¬ 
ple.  of  the  water  in  a  glass  container 
which  had  been  previously  thoroughly 
washed  and  boiled  and  submit  this  sam¬ 
ple  to  a  competent  chemist  and  bacteriolo- 


remainder  %-in.  Plenty  of  water  for 
our  needs,  only  it  is  around  60  degrees 
Falir.  I  have  a  well,  water  20  ft.  down, 
80  ft.  away  from  milkhouse,  temperature 
45  degrees  Falir.,  which  I  would  like  to 
use  to  cool  milk.  Could  I  get  an  injector, 
as  on  steam  boilers,  that  would  suck  wa¬ 
ter  from  well  into  milkhouse,  using  my 
spring  water  for  the  purpose?  It  would 
not  matter  if  the  waters  mixed  some. 

Lakewood,  Pa.  a.  e.  v. 


uuuomu  II  your  water  line  has 
suincient  pressure  to  operate  an  ejector 
such  as  you  suggest.  While  you'  may 
Ibs,-  of  pressure  due  to  some  120 
tt.  fall  while  the  faucet  is  closed  and  the 
water  column  standing  still  in  the  pipe 
it  is  probable  that  when  the  faucet  is 
opened  and  the  water  allowed  to  flow 
most  of  this  pressure  is  used  up  in  over¬ 
coming  resistance  to  flow  in  the  pipe 
^venif  it  W0llld  work  successfully  there 
would  be  so  much  spring  water  mixed 
with  the  well  water  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  would  be  too  high. 

Unless  large  quantities  of  water  are 
used  it  is  not  very  effective  as  a  cooling 
agent.  Immediately  cans  of  warm  mlik 
aie  placed  in  it  the  temperature  begins 
to  raise  and  this  continues  until  milk  and 
water  are  at  the  same  temperature. 
Where  ice  is  used  the  temperature  re¬ 
mains  stationary,  near  32  degrees  Falir 
until  the  ice  is  melted.  Great  quantities 
ot  heat  are  used  up  in  melting  ice. 

Is  there  no  possibility  of  protecting 
the  spring  and  pipe  line  so  that  the  water 
will  reach  you  at  a  lower  temperature? 

R.  H.  s. 


Protecting-  Against 
Lightning 

.  have  electricity  all  over  our  build¬ 
ings  ;  house,  wood  shed,  barn,  poultry- 
house  and  barnyard.  The  electrician  tells 
us  that  we  do  not  need  to  worry  about 
lightning  rods  for  lightning  protection. 
What  do  you  suggest  to  be  safe?  s.  M. 
Webster,  N.  Y. 

Lightning  protection,  to  be  effective 
must  protect  the  high  points  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  such  as  the  chimneys  and  roof  ridge. 
Because  of  its  position  within  the  build¬ 
ing  your  electric  wiring  cannot  do  this, 
and  should  not  be  relied  on  for  protec- 


cated  over  the  well. 


Judging  from  the  brief  description 
furnished,  the  system  under  considera¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  so-called  automatic 
systems  pumping  about  ISO  gallons  per 
hour.  A  water  system  of  this  kind  is 
very  desirable  for  supplying  a  house¬ 
hold  with  water  where  electric  current 
is  available.  It  will  pump  through 
this  length  of  %  in.  discharge  line  at 
this  rate  (three  gallons  per  minute) 
satisfactorily  and  the  single  elbow  and 
45-degree  ell  will  offer  but  little  ob¬ 
struction. 

If  water  is  to  be  used  in  the  milk 
room  and  stable  in  any  very  great 
quantity  a  larger  outfit  would  give 
longer  service.  If  water  buckets  are 
used  I  would  suggest  a  gravity  tank  at 
the  stable  ceiling  holding  a  day’s  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  dairy,  from  10  to  12  gallons 
per  cow.  This  can  be  filled  by  opening 
a  valve  in  the  line  between  the  tank 
and  the  pump,  and  when  full  the  valve 
can  be  closed.  The  water  in  the  tank 
can  then  be  used  to  supply  the  buckets. 
This  arrangement  does  three  things: 
It  removes  the  necessity  of  the  pump 
starting  every  time  a  cow  drinks;  it 
will  supply  water  to  the  extent  of  the 
tank  full  faster  than  it  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  pump  of  this  kind  and  it 
prevents  the  pump  running  all  night 
and  flooding  the  stable  should  a  valve 
in  a  water  bucket  get  stuck,  r.  h.  s. 


Dangerous  Water  Supply 

Our  water  supply  consists  of  a  pond 
50x150  ft.,  6  ft.  deep,  located  on  the 
side  of  a  hill.  This  reservoir  is  fed  by 
a  system  of  underdrains  on  a  70-acre 
flat  above.  The  drains  empty  into  this 
reservoir  by  means  of  one  6-in.  tile  out¬ 
let.  Out  of  the  lower  corner  of  the  res¬ 
ervoir  is  laid  a  2-in.  iron  pipe  which  sup¬ 
plies  hydrants  from  which  we  draw  the 
water  to  use.  As  this  pond  is  open  to 
the  air  there  is  danger  of  foul  matter 
entering  the  water  from  time  to  time.  We 
wish  to  use  the  water  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses  and  believe  a  sand  filter  can  be 
arranged  at  one  of  the  hydrants  men¬ 
tioned.  We  must  have  provisions  for 
filtering  about  1,000  gallons  per  hour. 
Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to 
how  to  construct  an  arrangement  cheap¬ 
ly  that  will  filter  this  water  between 
pond  and  hydrant  and  give  the  quantity 
required?  H.  B.  K. 

New  York. 

A  source  of  water,  such  as  you  de¬ 
scribe,  cannot  be  recommended  for  house¬ 
hold  use.  It  is  likely  to  be  unsafe. 
Neither  does  it  seem  practical  to  con¬ 
struct  a  filter  for  farm  purposes  of  the 
size  that  you  suggest.  To  be  effective  a 
filter  should  operate  slowly.  Percolation 
through  the  filtering  medium  should  not 
be  faster  than  at  the  rate  of  two  gallons 
per  square  foot  per  hour.  This  would 
means  a  surface  of  approximately  500  sq. 


Building?  Remodeling? 

Louden  Will  Plan  You  a  Better  Barn 

SEND  THE  COUPON  BELOW  for  the  most  money-saving  and  experienced  barn 
plan  help  in  America !  Without  any  obligation  LOUDEN  specialists  will  send  you, 
postpaid,  blueprint  suggestions  for  your  barn.  Let  us  help  you  avoid  costly  mis¬ 
takes — save  lumber  waste  and  carpenter  work — establish  proper  floor  levels — build 
the  strongest  roof  with  extra  mow  capacity — put  in  the  best  ventilation — arrange 
your  barn  to  save  chore  work,  needless  steps  and  drudgery — make  your  stock  most 
comfortable.  Remember,  these  blueprints  cost  you  nothing.  Get  the  benefit  of 
LOUDEN  EXPERIENCE  from  which  thousands  of  barns  have  been  built. 


This  Way  Is  Easier 

Why  labor  with  a  wheelbarro1 
when  it  is  so  much  quicker  an 
easier  to  roll  out  five  wheelbarro 
loads  at  one  trip  with  this  bij 
smooth-running  Louden  Manui 
Carrier?  Worm  gear  hoist,  durabl 
track,  heavy  spot-welded  tub. 


Labor-Saving  Barn  Equipment 


WM.  LOUDEN 

His  invention  of 
hay  carrier  in 
1867  made  mod¬ 
ern  barns  pos¬ 
sible.  Holds  first 
U.  S.  patent  on 
Manure  Carrier. 
Displayed  first 
all-steel  Stall  and 
Stanchion. 


Now! 


Automatic 
Ventilation 

A  Louden  Development 
of  Course! 

It  works  while  you  sleep, 
regardless  of  changes  in 
weather.  Costs  no  more 
than  hand-controlled  sys¬ 
tems,  The  greatest  venti¬ 
lation  advance  in  years  ! 
Learn  about  the  Louden 
Automatic  before  you  ven¬ 
tilate  your  barn. 

Check  Coupon 
for  Ventilation  Book 


Are  you  informed  about  the  newest,  latest  improvements  that  you 
can  so  easily  have  in  your  new  or  remodeled  bam — or  in  your  pres¬ 
ent  barn?  The  coupon  will  bring  most  interesting  pictures  and  de¬ 
scription  of  LOUDEN  1 928 Stalls  and  Stanchions — famous  for  their 
pasture-comfort,  which  makes  contented,  higher  producing  cows. 

MORE  PROFIT  TO  YOU!  LOUDEN  Water  Bowls  banish 
forever  the  shivery  job  of  turning  cows  out  to  icy  tank 
water.  Installed  in  old  or  new  bams.  Increase  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion  pays  for  them  in  few  weeks!  Louden  Manure  Carrier  gets  the 
manure  out  quicker,  easier,  takes  the  drudgery  out  of  that  job, too. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  ,4. 

for  full  details  on  Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  .» 

|  ^°UDEN,1607Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Send  me,  postpaid,  and  without  charge — 

□Bam  plan  blueprints  and  suggestions. 
□Louden  Automatic  Ventilation  Book. 


Louden  Water  Bowls 
for  Your  Cows 

Water,  when  the  cows  need  it,  makes 
more  milk.  Reported  gains  from  10%  to 
40%.  Lengthen  lactation  period.  Prevent 
spread  of  disease  through  water. 


M 


Water  Bowls,  Manure  and  Feed  Carriers,  Steel  Pens, 
Manger  Divisions,  Bull  Staffs,  Cupolas,  Ventilating 
Systems,  Hog  House  Equipment,  Hay  Unloading 
Tools,  Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hangers.  Mail  it  now! 
THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
2607Court  Street  [Estab.  1867]  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Albany  Toledo  St.  Paul  Los  Angeles 
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|  Town _ _ _ _ 

!  R.  F.  D. - .State 


I  expect  to  Gbuild  □remodel  a  bam  for  _ _ cows 

- . bulls - young  stock . horses. 

Will  begin  about  (date) _ ____ 

I  am  interested  in  (name  equipment) 
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Include 


■=7  MEAL 


The  Universal 
Protein  Feed 


MEAL 


In  Y our  W inter  Rations 

_  -  for  highest  profits 


per  cow 


Send  for  this  big  free  book, 
containing  latest  feeding 
methods  for  high  produc¬ 
tion  in  winter.  Also  rations 
for  beef  cattle,  swine,  sheep. 

SMail  the  coupon. 


PRACTICAL  RATIONS 
FOR  BARN  FEEDING 

No.  1  —  witl i  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  and 
corn  silage . 

Ground  Corn,  or  Hominy,  or  Barley _ 300  lbs. 

Ground  Oats _ 300  lbs. 

Wheat  Bran _ _ 300  lbs. 

Linseed  Meal _ _ 200  lbs. 

"No.  2  —  with  timothy,  hluegrass,  or 

prairie  hay  and  corn  silage. 

Ground  Corn,  Hominy  or  Barley - 200  lbs. 

Ground  Oats _ 200  lbs. 

Wheat  Bran _ 200  lbs. 

Linseed  Meal _ 400  lbs. 

Feed  1  lb.  per  day  to  each  3  or  4  lbs.  of  milk. 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
Fine  Arts  Building,  Milwaukee, Wis. 

Send  free  booklet  No.  J-l,  "How  to 
Make  Money  Feeding  Linseed  Meal.” 


©  L.  M.  E.  C.,  1928. 


TRUCKS  «  WAGONS  «  WHEELS 


Steel  Wheels— to  fit  any  running  gear.  Catalog 
tells  howto  save  money  on  Steel  or  W ood  Wheels, 

Farm  Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers.  Send  for  catalog  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO*#  £LM  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Non-Clog 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Cut  Your  Silo-Filling  Cost 

FILLED  my  silo  without  a  hitch 
of  any  kind” — that  is  the  almost 
universal  report  of  Papec  users. 
No  pipe-clogging,  no  expensive  de¬ 
lays  or  “hitches.”  Over  50,000 
customers  can  testify  to  the  Papec’s 
rapid,  dependable,  trouble-free 
performance.  It  isn’t  due  to  any 
ONE  feature — it's  a  27-year  blend - 
ing  of  perfect  self-feeding,  powerful 
blowing,  uniform  quality,  slow 
speed,  light  running  features  that 
spell  SATISFACTION. 

The  Papec,  in  actual  farm  practice,  is  still 
the  lightest  running  cutter  made.  It  runs  at 
slowest  speed  for  non-clog  elevation.  Hence, 
it  is  especially  adapted  for  use  with  small 
power  electric  motors.  Even  the  powerful 
No.  127  runs  with  Fordson  or  similar  power. 
Papec  up-keep  is  very  low.  One  farmer 
writes,  “Have  used  Papec  for  13  years  and 
have  never  spent  one  cent  for  repairs.’' 


Hammer-Type 

Feed  Grinders 

Hammer  Out  More  and  Better  Feed 

KEEP  your  tractor  busy  earning 
winter  profits — with  this 
AMAZING  new  Papec  Grinder. 
It  will  pay  for  itself — will  save  you 
money — will  grind  your  own  feed 
(grains  or  roughage,  any  kind) 
BETTER  and  FASTER  and 
CHEAPER  than  you  can  get  else¬ 
where. 

“Rapidly  paying  for  itself  Thurs¬ 
days  on  custom  work  for  neigh¬ 
bors,”  writes  one.  Customers  say 
its  performance  exceeds  all  claims. 
“Capacity  away  beyond  expecta¬ 
tions.”  “Handles  cracked  corn, 
soybean  hay,  clover  and  alfalfa 
hay,  sheaf  oats,  corn  stalks,  etc.” 
“A  great  machine  as  to  price,  ca¬ 
pacity,  power  and  fine  grinding.” 
Sure  death  tc 
corn  borers. 


Send  for  1928  Papec  Catalog.  Tells  how  to  cut 
your  silo  filling  cost.  Ask  for  Grinder  Folder 
No.  28  telling  how  to  reduce  your  feeding 
cost  by  grinding  both  grains  and  roughage 
at  home.  No  obligation.  Send  today. 

A  postal  will  do. 


(Papec  Machine  Co. 
110  Main  St. 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


“Ox  Team  Money” 

[This  from  an  old  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  reprinted  by  request  of  an 
admirer  of  oxen.j 

I  was  born  and  grew  up  on  a  large 
dairy,  butter  and  later  a  milk  produc¬ 
ing  farm,  where  a  yoke  of  oxen  was 
kept  as  an  auxiliary  and  reliable  team; 
to  do  all  or  a  good  part  of  the  heavy 
farm  team  work.  Well  do  I  remember 
in  my  youth  going  out  in  the  pasture 
and  driving  the  oxen  up  to  the  bars 
that  entered  the  pasture  field.  I  would 
take  the  ox  yoke  that  stood  against 
the  bar  post,  where  it  had  been  left 
when  the  oxen  had  been  turned  to  pas¬ 
ture,  and  placing  one  end  on  my  shoul¬ 
der,  pull  out  the  key  through  the  bow 
on  top  of  the  yoke,  drawing  the  bow 
out  of  the  yoke.  I  would  then  step 
over  gently  on  the  “off  ox,”  place  the 
yoke  on  top  of  his  neck,  pass  the  how 
up  around  his  neck  into  the  yoke,  shove 
in  the  key,  step  back,  removing  the 
other  bow,  holding  up  the  end  of  the 
yoke  with  my  left  hand,  and  with  the 
bow  in  my  right  hand,  swing  it  out  like 
a  whip,  and  with  a  commanding  voice 
say,  “Haw,  come  under  here,”  and  the 
“near  ox”  would  deliberately  walk  un- 


tliey  were  often  shod  with  sharp-calked 
shoes  to  prevent  slipping  on  ice.  These 
latter  appliances  were  usually  uncalled 
for  on  the  general  or  mixed  farming 
land. 

While  the  ox  team  has  been  used  the 
world  over,  it  was  the  real  American 
ox  team  that  has  laid  the  foundation 
of  American  progress.  The  early  set¬ 
tler  with  his  ox  team  made  his  clear¬ 
ing,  built  his  cabin  of  logs,  broke  the 
first  ground  for  his  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
etc.  It  was  the  ox  team  that  led  civi¬ 
lization  across  the  continent,  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  As  matters  began  to 
advance  more  rapidly  the  ox  team  was 
considered  too  slow.  The  ox  had  his 
day  and  became  practically  obsolete. 
It  was  his  fattened  carcass  that  set  the 
pace  on  the  butchers’  block  for  the 
American  steer  beef.  But  don’t  let  the 
ox  team  he  forgotten.  Let  our  govern¬ 
ment  stamp  them  and  their  husky  young 
American  driver  on  some  of  our  much- 
used  coin  ;  make  them  a  national  figure. 
The  real  ox  team  of  our  youth  was  a 
fine  pair  of  red  Devon  oxeu.  With 
broad,  regular,  wide-spreading  horns, 
yoked  together,  with  their  driver  a 
typical  young  American  with  his  hap¬ 
py,  energetic  face,  dressed  in  his  haiul- 


Tolland  County ,  Conn.,  Oxen 


der  the  yoke  as  commanded  and  have 
the  bow  placed  up  around  his  neck,  as 
was  done  to  his  mate. 

Stepping  back,  picking  up  the  ox  gad 
(whip),  letting  down  the  bars  at  one 
end,  stepping  over  them,  and  then  say¬ 
ing,  “Come  on,  boys,”  they  obeyed  every 
command,  without  reins,  bit  or  bridle. 
Arriving  at  the  barns,  perhaps  to  be 
hitched  to  the  heavy  farm  wagon  or 
the  ox  cart,  at  another  command  the 
“off  ox”  would  c-ricle  around  over  the 
heavy  tongue.  Stepping  in  between 
them,  I  lifted  the  tongue  up,  placing 
the  end  of  it  through  the  ring  on  the 
under  side  of  the  center  of  the  yoke, 
hooking  the  big  heavy  chain  in  the 
heavy  staple  of  the  ring ;  passed  it  back 
on  the  tongue,  looping  it  around  the 
hammer,  as  the  pin  that  goes  through 
the  whiffletrees  was  called.  This  holt 
had  a  hammer-head  on  it,  a  very  handy 
tool  in  case  of  emergency  out  in  the 
field.  Or  we  would  go  to  the  field, 
where  the  plow  stood  in  the  furrow 
from  the  previous  day’s  work,  placing 
the  “off  ox”  in  the  furrow ;  pick  up  the 
ox  chain,  which  had  been  left  fast  to 
the  plow,  pass  it  through  the  ring  in 
the  yoke  and  double  back  to  a  length 
to  adjust  the  depth  to  be  plowed;  then, 
taking  hold  of  the  plow  handles,  say 
“get  up,”  or  “go  along.”  Buck  and 
Bright,  as  they  were  often  called, 
would  wince  a  little  as  they  first  put 
their  weight  and  shoulders  to  the  yoke 
and  bows,  take  a  steady  pull,  the  “off 
ox”  walking  in  the  furrow  on  past  the 
corner,  turning  the  last  sod  there,  the 
driver  saying  “whoa,  haw,  come  about,” 
swinging  around,  one  ox  in  the  furrow, 
as  before,  thus  keeping  on  until  the 
field  was  plowed. 

This  ox  team  of  our  fathers  was  the 
real  handy  team,  for  all  purposes,  on 
the  farm.  Their  yoke  was  strong  and 
well-shaped,  carved  from  a  Gx8  elm, 
butternut  or  sometimes  other  wood, 
with  heavy  bent  white  hickory  bows, 
and  the  heavy,  large-linked  wrought 
iron  chain,  and  the  lash  whip,  or  “ox 
gad,”  as  it  was  more  often  called,  was 
all  the  equipment  for  the  ox  team  in 
its  various  duties  on  the  farm,  except¬ 
ing  in  the  lumbering  sections  of  the 
country,  when  a  breeching  harness  was 
sometimes  used  to  hold  the  load  back 
going  down  grade.  In  these  sections 


made  pants  and  galluses,  cotton  shirt, 
cowhide  boots  or  shoes,  topped  with  a 
chip  (straw)  hat  of  that  period,  stand¬ 
ing  at  their  side,  with  his  homemade 
lash  whip  or  ox  gad,  held  up  over  his 
shoulder.  We  have  on  our  coins  the 
American  eagle,  we  have  the  Indian 
head,  the  Lincoln  penny,  the  buffalo 
nickel.  Why  not  have  the  American  ox 
team  and  driver  two-cent  piece,  or  oil 
some  other  much-used  coin. 

EMMET  VAN  RENSSELAER  GARDNER. 


A  Pair  of  Prize  Devons 

The  picture  on  this  page  shows  a  yoke 
of  six-year-old  Devon  oxen,  weighing  4,- 
100,  owned  by  F.  J.,  of  Tolland,  Conn. 
Four  blue  ribbons  were  awarded  them  at 
the  Stafford  Springs  Fair  in  October, 
1925.  j.  II.  CLOUGH. 


Large  Use  of  Pork  Products 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  gives 
the  following  figures  about  this  coun¬ 
try's  consumption  of  pork.  In  1920 
there  were  slaughtered  in  the  United 
States  42,500,000  swine,  out  of  a  total 
of  70,000,000  animals  slaughtered  for 
food.  This  was  an  increase  of  more 
than  2,000,000  over  the  previous  year. 

Pork  protein  is  said  to  be  unusually 
high  in  nutritive  value  and  enhances 
the  food  value  of  cereals  and  vege¬ 
tables  consumed  at  the  same  time.  A 
recent  chemical  examination  of  pure 
pork  sausage  showed  that  it  contained 
more  than  2,000  calories  to  the  pound, 
approximately  twice  the  number  usual¬ 
ly  consumed  at  a  meal.  Pork  products 
can  he  selected  to  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  of  fuel  for  hard  manual  labor, 
or  a  lesser  quantity  of  energy  and  more 
protein,  for  the  sedentary  person. 
Pork  is  relatively  rich  in  the  anti- 
neuritic  and  growth-promoting  vita¬ 
min  B. 
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Profits  of  Tonic  and  Non -Tonic  Cows  Compared 


Research  Farm — Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Here’s  an  ordinary  grade  cow  that  fresh¬ 
ened  in  August.  She  got  just  ordinary  dairy 
feed — ground  oats  and  corn,  bran  with  oil 
meal  added.  She  made ,  in  September,  a 
profit  of  $18.47.  This  being  the  first  month 
after  freshening,  should  be  her  peak  month. 
By  all  rules  she  should  fall  off  steadily 
each  month  thereafter.  The  average  cow 
loses  about  10%  each  month  after  freshen¬ 
ing.  But  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 
was  added  to  her  ration  beginning  October 
1st.  The  effect  appears  in  her  record. 


This  cow  also  freshened  in  August.  She 
is  in  the  same  condition  and  gets  the  same 
feed  and  care  as  the  cow  above.  She’s  a 
little  better  milker  though,  for  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  first  month  after  freshening,  she 
made  a  profit  of  $19.29,  or  82  cents  more 
than  the  other  cow. 

But  note  her  profits  the  next  month — and 
each  month  afterward.  Her  record  is  stead¬ 
ily  downward.  She  did  not  receive  Dr.  Hess 
Improved  Stock  Tonic  at  any  time. 


THESE  two  cows,  equally  good  milkers  and  on  equal  conditions, 
were  placed  in  a  competitive  profit  test  for  ten  months.  Neither 
cow  received  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  during  September,  and  for 
that  month  the  lower  cow  gave  a  little  more  milk. 


The  effect  of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  in  the  ration  is 
almost  startlingly  apparent.  There  was  no  regular  falling  off  in 
the  Tonic  cow,  as  is  the  usual  course.  Her  record  is  one  of 
sustained  production.  Compare  with  the  non-Tonic  cow  month 
by  month  in  the  graph. 

In  the  4th,  5th  and  9th  months  the  Tonic  cow’s  profits  were 
the  same  or  above  the  first  or  usual  peak  month  after  freshening. 


The  use  of  Stock  Tonic  in  the  ration  of  the  upper  cow  was 
begun  October  1st  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  test.  Stock 
Tonic  consumed  cost  only  50c  per  month. 
iThe  profit  records  of  both  cows  are  shown  in  the  graph  below; 


The  total  profits  of  the  Tonic  cow  over  and  above  feed  cost 
were  $166.07 — an  average  of  $16.60  per  month.  Profits  of  non- 
Tonic  cow,  $82.87,  or  an  average  of  $8.28  per  month. 

Total  milk  production  for  the  Tonic  cow  was  11,695  pounds; 
average  per  month,  1170  pounds.  Average  butter  fat  test,  3.37%. 

Total  milk  production  for  non-Tonic  cow,  8607  pounds;  aver¬ 
age  per  month,  860  pounds.  Average  butter  fat  test,  2.95%. 


TONIC  COWS  HEAVY  UNE  —  NON-TONIC  COWS  DOTTED  LINr 
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1  $0.11 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

APPETIZER— REGULATOR— MINERAL  BALANCE 

All  combined  in  one  product 


PRICES:  100-lb.  drum,  10c  per  lb.;  500  lbs.  9>/2c  per  lb.;  1000  lbs.  9c  per  lb.;  ton  lots  8>/2c  per  lb. 

(Except  in  the  Far  West  and  Canada) 
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MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


Photo  shows  first 
Official  Contest  300-egg 
Leghorn  bred  in  N.  E., 
303  eggs  at  Maryland 
1927. 


CHICKS  from  our 
own  eggs.  Real  pro¬ 
ducers.  Free  from 
White  Diarrhea. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  2 

Member  Mass.  Aa  'n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

S  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  IF.  O.  B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  1  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


FREE  Brooder  Book 


American  Poultry  Journal 


1  OLDEST,  LARGEST  AND  BEST.  EST.  1874 

Yr.  25c  c6ao"c-  5  Yrs.  $1  W 

Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue  —  tells 
how  to  feed, house  and  breed;  how  to  secure 
high  egg  production;  how  to  hatch  and  rear 
,  PI  V^ry  successfully.  26c  1  yr.  6  yrs.  $1.00 

AMERICAN  POULirtY  JOURNAL  16-536S.  Clark  St  CHICAGO 

M  M  M  Mf  W  Breeders  on  Oar  Farm. 

Mm  MU  M  la  Mm  L  Wyckoff  Leghorns. 

•  5iooo  Chicks  Weekly. 

First  hatch  February  27th.  Prices  furnished  on  request. 
A  deposit  of  $5.00  per  100  chicks  required  with  order. 
Refund  if  ordering  dates  are  filled.  State  when  order¬ 
ing  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  0fALBANY,LN^  Y.St' 

Buy  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  headed  by  imported  Males; 
also  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Big  fluffy  chicks  that  please.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  Low.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

C.  M,  LONGEKECKER  Box  50  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 

PINE  ROW  C H I C K S |a ?re'd  r o?“s? s?c .  rHl 

Chicks  from  healthy  vigorous  birds,  bred  for  quality 
and  high  egg  production.  Foundation  stock  from  260 
to  290  egg  strain.  Write  today  for  circular  and  prices. 

PINE  ROW  POULTRY  FARM,  Paul  G.  Sellers.iOwner  and  Mgr. 
Dept.  B,  Unlonville.  Pa. 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  boelaesa  heal  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Big  white  eg»».  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  E eg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Cfcricajro.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  etc.,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free, 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box28  Portland.  Ind. 


Klines’ Barred  Bock  Chicks 

Hatches  weekly.  Strong  Chicks  from 
Healthy  Stock.  Low  price  on  100  to  1,000. 
Fully  Guaranteed.  Write 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


Tancred  Leghorn  Cockerels  2RECORlf°.G 

Big,  vigorous  March  birds  shipped  C.  O.  D.  S3,  S5  and 
$10  each.  Descriptive  catalog.  25th  year.  PLANKS' 
MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

OIIT  VnilD  I  flCQCC  Our  chicks  pay  big  profits. 
bU  I  I  UUIl  LUwdCO  Production  Bred  Leghorns, 
$20-100,  S 1  85-1000.  Adam  Seabury,  8ayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

ST  U/L:»„  I  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks, 

.  L.  mute  Legnorns  Cockerels.  Write  for  catalog. 

CEDAItnUltST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  Y  lUIIWAY,  N.  J. 

11:11’ „  D„L,,  PL;. bn  Barred  Rocks  and  S.C.W. Leghorns. 
Hill  S BaDj  UnlCnS  Write  for  prices  for  present  and 

future  deliveries.  HILL'S  IIAICHERT  S  POULTRY  FARM.Scaford,  Del. 

A  TTCYN  A  I  ”  chicks,  hatching  eggs. 

IN  1  1U1NAL  Stock  from  free  range  flocks. 
Catalog  free.  NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Oox  406,  Mifflintown,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS — Mareh  $16,  April 

Leghorns.  Is.  W.  HAMBLIN  -  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

WUIunnrlntla  Cockerels,  Pullols,  Yearlings.  Catalog. 
.  Yljanuuilc  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Wild  Mallard  Ducks  $2.50  ea. 

Also  Black  Spanish  Chickens. 

«.  HENDRICKSON  Itleliinondvllle,  N.  Y. 

#88,  Eggs  #14-100 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
Isllp,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS  K*  S 

free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA 

Mammoth  Bronze  Breeding  Turkeys  ““ySSi 

MRS.  ALFRED  E.  REID  8tar  Route  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS 


600  Giant  Bronze  T  urkeys  vigor  Lau  s' ab  tltdeZ’. 

The  finest  we  ever  bred.  Catalogue  for  stamp. 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM  Box  R  RONKS, PA. 


DUCKLINGS  $30--EGGS  $12  Per  100 

Write  L.  W.  HAMBLIN  •  WILSON,FN.  Y. 


rlGOROVS  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  8-Large 
frame,  big  bone.  MRS.  IDA  CIIUMBLEY,  Draper,  Vn. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


Largest  line  of 
Brooders  in 
America 


Tells  how  to  raise  more  chicks 
and  make  more  money.  Gives  full 
details  of  famous  American 
Brooder  to  which  leading  breeders 
on  Pacific  Coast,  including  hold¬ 
ers  of  world’s  laying  records,  at¬ 
tribute  phenomenal  success. 
Automatic  heat  regulation.  Self  ven¬ 
tilation.  Direct  oil  burner. 
Saves  time,  money  and  fuel. 
Breeders  say  American 
Brooder  is  greatest  value 
on  market.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  FREE  Cata¬ 
log.  Coal,  gas.  oil 
and  electric  mod¬ 
els  $7.50  to  $70. 
Dealers  —  Write 
for  big  Sales  Op¬ 
portunity. 


American  Brooder  Corporation 


Alhambra,  CaL,  or  39  Barclay  St.,  New  York.  DepL  817 


Send  for  Trial 
Gallon— only 


SEND  no  money.  Pay  the  postman  on  ar¬ 
rival.  Find  out  what  unbelievably  won¬ 
derful  results  come  from  feeding  Gorton’s 
Vitamin-Proved  Cod  Liver  Oil  so  rich  in 
growth  producing  Vitamin  “A”  and  anti¬ 
rachitic  Vitamin  “D”.  Every  drop  proved  full 
of  vitamins  before  it  can  be  sold.  Because  ol 
its  richness  goes  twice  as  far  as  ordinary  oils. 
Use  it  as  per  directions.  If  you  are  not  abso¬ 
lutely  satisfied — in  fact,  delighted — -with  the 
results,  we  will  refund  your  money.  Try  it  for 
winter  feeding.  Folder  free. 

GORTON’S  COD  LIVER 
OIL  CO., 

Dept.R-1  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Made  by  the  biggest  users 
of  Cod  Fish  in  the  World 


Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil 


THE  HENYARD 


VITAMIN  PROVED 


Hy-Vita 

Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


Pure-Fresh-Certified 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 

vitamins  A  and  D.  Stearin-free - won’t 

freeze.  Compare  these  prices  with  other 
biologically  tested  brands;  then  order 
where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Tin-Lined  Barrels  •  $37.00 
10  Gallon  Tins— Boxod  ...  14.00 

5  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  •  •  •  7.60 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check,  postal  or  oppress  money  order  today. 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request. 

HY-VITA  FEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  SB,  886  Water  8t.,  New  York  City 


HOME 

MADE 

BROODER 


Costs  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In.  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send 
you  plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater,  for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The 
Putnam  Brooder  Heater  holds  1  quart  of  oil 
and  burns  10  days  without  attention.  Try  the 
brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the.  beat 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
day's  and  get  your  money  back.  When  ordering, 
please  give  your  dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my 
free  Booklet,  “Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM,  Inc.,  Route  164-A  Elmira,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Baby  Chicks  and  Breeding  Males 

All  are  from  State  tested  stock.  Trapnested  and 
pedigreed.  Selected  range  grown,  production 
bred  cockerels  that  are  sure  to  breed  up  your 
production  and  priced  moderately. 

BABY  CHICKS 

You  must  have  good  chix  to  grow  good  pullets 
and  get  good  returns  on  your  investment.  Our 
stock  is  tested  and  proven.  20  years  of  breeding 
behind  them— you  need  the  best  for  most  profit. 
Our  new  catalog  should  interest  you.  Free  on 
request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


From  the  largest  flock  of 
certified  hens  in  Mary¬ 
land,  Single  comb  white 

Leghorns — trap  nested 
Wyckoff-Tancred  strains. 
Record  egg  production, 

250  to  300  eggs. 

Write  for  our  free  book, 
“Profit-Muring  Poultry,” 
and  place  your  order  early. 
O 


FROM 
250  to 
300  egg 
Hens 


HILLSIDE 

POULTRY  FARM 

P  O  Box  200 
Me.  Airy,  Md. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest,  Nov.  1,  1927  to  Nov.  1, 
1928,  is  carried  on  at  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island.  There  are  100  pens  of  10  pullets 
and  two  reserves  each.  Following  is  re¬ 
port  to  Jan.  2,  1928 : 

A  poultryman’s  future  success  will  de¬ 
pend  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  his 
ability  to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  con¬ 
structive  breeding  program. 

An  expensive  method  is  to  buy  high- 
priced  stock  every  year  from  a  successful 
breeder,  while  the  most  economical  plan 
is  to  secure  good  foundation  stock  and 
build  a  flock  up  upon  it  by  proper  selec¬ 
tion  of  breeders. 

Many  times  a  poultryman  gets  an  idea 
that  be  can  accomplish  nothing  unless  he 
installs  trapnests.  In  no  way  would  we 
minimize  the  value  of  the  trapnest  as  a 
pedigree  tool,  but  it  is  well  to  point  out 
that  a  great  deal  of  real  progress  in 
breeding  may  be  made  by  proper  selec¬ 
tion,  on  a  basis  of  external  characteristics. 

The  certification  of  poultry,  iu  this 
State,  over  a  period  of  years  and  various 
breed  improvement  projects  in  other 
States  indicate  clearly  that  a  definite 
type  of  bird  can  be  noted  in  checking  re¬ 
sults  on  the  farms  of  people  who  have 
submitted  their  flocks  to  rigid  selection. 
Another  big  factor,  too,  has  been  the 
uniformity  of  size  and  shape  of  bird  as 
well*  as  a  definite  type  of  head.  Egg  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  gradually  increased  to 
180  eggs  as  a  flock  average,  in  some  cases. 
When  this  average  is  reached  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  good  plan  to  begin  to  think 
about  pedigree  breeding.  However,  we 
do  not  advise  the  commercial  poultryman 
to  consider  a  pedigree  breeding  plan  un¬ 
less  he  is  going  to  sell  stock  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  other  breeders. 

Several  items  to  include  in  a  sound 
breeding  program  are  : 

1.  Large  eggs,  24  ounces  per  dozen  for 
pullets. 

2.  High  flock  average. 

3.  Good  Fall  and  Winter  production. 

4.  Early  maturity. 

5.  Late  molting. 

6.  Non-broodiness. 

Real  breeding  is  a  long-time  proposi¬ 
tion. — D.  H.  Horton,  Head  Department 
of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  ninth  week  of  the  sixth 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds  laid 
1,591  eggs,  or  22.7  per  cent.  This  is  an 
increase  of  243  eggs,  3.4  per  cent  over 
last  week’s  production.  The  present  con¬ 
test  is  now  on  an  equal  footing  with  last 
year’s  contest.  The  production  this  week 
is  93  eggs  more  than  the  corresponding 
week  a  year  ago. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — R.  I.  Reds, 
Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Station,  55;  R.  I.  Reds, 
Joseph  P.  Moynalian,  Mass.,  52 ;  White 
Leghorns,  Waverly  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J., 
48 ;  R.  I.  Reds,  Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
48 ;  It.  I.  Reds,  John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn., 
40 ;  R.  I.  Reds,  Sunset  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  39. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date : 

White  Leghorns.  —  W.  R.  Dewsnap, 
N.  Y„  240 ;  Rose  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y„ 
233 ;  Waverly  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  227 ; 
Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio,  220 ; 
Warrens  Farm,  Mo.,  212 ;  Ruehles  Sun- 
nvside  Farm,  N.  Y.,  198 ;  E.  C.  Forman, 
Mich.,  194. 

R.  I.  Reds. — John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn., 
292;  Joseph  P.  Moynalian,  Mass.,  265; 
Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Station,  Mass.,  250 ; 
Charlescote  Farm,  Mass.,  247. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  40 ;  Happinest  Farm,  N.  Y.,  14. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Robert  C. 
Cobb,  Mass.,  155 ;  A.  C.  Jones,  Del.,  133 ; 
Scliwengles  Barred  Rock  Farm,  Ill.,  118. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  122 ;  William  R.  Speck,  N.  Y.,  93. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows  : 

Date  High  Low  Conditions 


Dec. 

27 

50 

14 

Clear 

Dec. 

28 

59 

22 

Clear 

Dec. 

29 

49 

39 

Foggy 

Dec. 

30 

52 

41 

Foggy 

Dec. 

31 

51 

42 

Foggy,  rain 

Jan. 

1 

34 

17 

Clear 

Jan. 

2 

32 

14 

Clear 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  52c;  brown,  50c;  medium,  47c; 
pullets,  43c. 


Rats ! 

It  may  help  those  troubled  with  rats 
to  know  that  old  people  used  to  say  that 
rats  never  stayed  in  a  building  where  a 
bass  drum  was  played.  To  try  it  out,  a 
rat  family  had  moved  into  our  cellar  and 
I  began  pounding  the  drum  a  few  min- 
uates  each  day,  and  no  more  rats  for  a 
long  time !  Another  rat  has  appeared, 
and  I  shall  again  play  the  drum. 

Uncle  used  to  say,  “Write  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  ask  the  rats  to  move,,  roll 
the  paper  and  tie  and  insert  these  papers 
in  the  runways.”  The  theory  was  that 
these  rolls  simulated  a  weasel,  of  which 
rats  have  a  great  fear. 

When  poisons  are  used  most  rats  leave 
the  house  for  the  water,  but  some  often 
die  in  the  house  and  are  a  great  nuisance. 
The  faithful  cat  seems  our  best  rat 
catcher,  but  wild  animals  or  a  trap  has 
taken  faithful  Miss  Tabitha,  who  we  know 
caught  at  least  34  rats  in  our  barn  one 
Winter.  mks.  w. 


mm 


INPJAN 
HEAD  1 
CHICKS 


TlON’T  buy  baby  chicks  until 
^  you  have  learned  all  about 
Indian  Head  White  Leghorns — 
the  old  reliable  Strain. 

Vigorous  and  dependable  for  sure 
profits.  New  low  prices. 

Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


■  —  SINGLE  COMB— 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

TO OO  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
814  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Le, 'horns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar..  Apr.  &  Mny  delivery. 
Speciul  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  7S  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WEED’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Twenty-Second  Year 

Bred  for  vigor  and  productivity.  Making  good 
with  hundreds  of  customers. 

Twenty-six  ounce  hatching  eggs.  Ninety  per 
cent  fertility  guaranteed.  Big  fluffy  chicks.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

Send  for  Circular 

John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Farms,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS  R.  I.  REDS 

Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet,  describing 
our  farm,  stock,  etc.  Our  Tancred  strain 
Leghorns  are  as  good  as  the  best.  Eighteen 
years  in  the  chick  and  chicken  business. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Rnlw  fWbc  for  March  and  April  Delivery 
vIHLIlO  100%  Live  Airival  Guaranteed 

25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . S3  50  S6.50  $12.00  S57.50  $1 10 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Rhode  Island  Reds....  4.00  7.50  1 4  00  67  50  130 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes  4  50  8  50  16.00  75.00 

Light  Mixed .  3  00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  stock. 
White  fob  Catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

IN  LOTS  OF  25  50  100  500  lOOO 

Wh.  Wyandottes... $4.50  $8.50  $16  00  $77.50  $150 


Rocks  or  Reds .  4  00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3  75  7.00  13  00  62.50  120 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.511  110 

Light  Mixed .  3  00  5  50  10.00  47.50  90 


From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  1 OO96  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  booklet  free. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 


2  00  Garland  Farms  2  00 

EGGS  “Certified  White  Leghorns”  EGGS 

All  chicks  for  1928  will  by  sired  by  pedigreed' males 
whose  dams  have  laid  200  to  282  large  while  eggs  in  a 
year.  Chicks,  1  6c  and  20c,  Send  for  circular  at  once. 

Garland  Farms  Dept.  8  Garland,  Penna. 


CHICKS  AND  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

White  Leghorns  and  K.  I.  lteds.  N.  Y.  State  Certified. 
Supervised  and  standard  grades.  Hatches  every  week 
after  Feb.  1st.  Discount  on  orders  booked  before  Feb.  1st. 
Hatching  eggs  in  large  or  small  quanity.  Circular  free. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Fingar  R.  D.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Right 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Warren,  Mgr.,  Ml  Ephraim, N.  J 


ITT  EWING’S  ENGLISH  r% 

White  leghornS 

give  satisfaction.  Males  from  250  to  314  egg  hens  have 
hefyied  my  best  matings  for  14  years.  Bred  for  size  and 
vigor  too.  Husky  chicks,  fertile  eggs.  Safe  arrival 

guaranteed.  Write  R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

- STRAINS - 

Hollywood,  Hanson,  Barron,  Prof.  Dryden 
W.  E.  ATKINSON  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

S.  C.  RED  CHICKS 

Have  a  reputation  for  livability,  vigor,  fast  growth, 
egg  producliun.  Every  one  hatched  from  our  own  strain 
of  N  orthern  Grown  Stock,  State  Certified  for  eight  con¬ 
secutive  years  to  be  absolutely  free  from  White  Diar¬ 
rhoea.  Catalog  free.  It  will  help  and  interest  you. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  225,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Rl  U-J  ALL  Single  comb.  Blood  tested  for 
fififl  1* lllY  White  Diarrhea.  Tremendous 
■  ■■  ikvu  vitirt  laying  strain.  Chix,  $25  per 
100.  Hatching  eggs.  10#  deposit.  Place  your  order  now. 

T0I.8OI-J.  B.  &  C.  POULTRY  FARM,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Pedigreed  Cockerels,  $6,  S8  and  $10.  Eggs,  $10 

per  100.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

aro  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  yoar  rounds 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 
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erinarians  prefer  to  amputate  a  small 
portion  of  the  tip  of  the  teat,  to  expose 
the  growth  more  fully,  and  then  remove  it 
by  reaming  out  with  a  small,  sharp 
scalpel.  Afterward  yellow  oxid  of  mer¬ 
cury  ointment  is  applied  to  the  wound 
twice  daily  and  a  little  milk  stripped  out 
now  and  then  to  prevent  the  duct  from 
closing  during  the  healing  process. 

If  it  is  seen  that  the  duct  is  becom¬ 
ing  small  another  good  plan  is  to  leave  a 
strip  of  sterilized  gauze  or  a  piece  of 
thick  carbolized  catgut  in  the  duct,  be¬ 
tween  milkings,  or  to  insert  a  sterilized 
dilator  of  the  self-retaining  pattern,  or 
a  medicated  wax  plug  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose. 

Still  another  plan,  and  one  often 
adopted  when  the  milk  sprays,  indicating 
that  there  is  a  growth  or  stricture  of  the 
orifice  of  the  teat  duct,  is  to  split  down 
through  the  obstruction  in  two  or  more 
different  directions  by  means  of  a  teat 
bistoury  or  slitter.  That  instrument  con¬ 
sists  of  a  tiny,  hinged  knife  which  pro¬ 
jects  from  a  slit  in  the  side  of  the  milking 
tube  in  which  it  is  encased  and  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  teat  duct.  The  knife,  or 
a  little  rod  enclosed  in  the  tube  is  passed 
in  beyond  the  obstruction ;  then  the  rod 
is  pressed  upward,  so  that  the  knife  pro¬ 
jects  to  one  side.  The  rod,  knife  and  tube 
are  then  pulled  out  of  the  teat  so  that 
the  obstruction  is  cut  through  and  the 
cutting  is  x-epeated.  IJave  a  veterinarian 
operate  in  the  manner  he  deems  best. 

A.  S. A. 


Goat  in  Poor  Condition 

We  cannot  get  milk  close  by,  or  get  it 
delivered,  so  we  bought  a  milk  goat.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  to  feed  it  and  how  to 
care  for  it  to  increase  milk  flow?  The 
seller  said  she  gives  three  quarts  a  day. 
Whether  he  meant  at  a  milking  or  1% 
quarts  at  a  milking  I  cannot  find  out. 
She  is  so  poor  she  is  just  bones  and  skin. 

c.  c.  F. 

Evidently  your  goat  is  suffering  from 
lice,  which  is  usually  the  case  where 
goats  are  in  a  thin  and  emaciated  condi¬ 
tion.  Get  some  good  insect  powder  at 
once,  and  sprinkle  along  the  backbone, 
brushing  well  into  the  hair.  Repeat  this 
twice  each  week  for  about  one  month. 

Feed  all  the  clean  sound  oats  and 
wheat  bi-an  she  will  clean  up  twice  daily, 
but  do  not  leave  any  in  the  box  after 
about  15  minutes.  Salt  twice  a  week, 
and  give  all  the  green  grass  and  sprouts 
from  weeds  and  bushes  that  she  will  eat. 
If  you  can  stake  her  in  a  brush  pasture, 
or  turn  her  loose  it  will  be  a  great  help 
in  getting  her  back  in  condition. 

A  good  milk  goat  when  fresh  should 
give  at  least  two  quarts  per  day,  and 
usually  three  quarts  is  a  good  yield.  You 
cannot  expect  a  poor,  sick  and  lousy  ani¬ 
mal  to  give  very  much  milk,  any  more 
than  a  cow  would  in  the  same  condition. 
No  doubt,  judging  from  your  desei'iption, 
this  goat  is  a  gi-ade  Toggenberg,  which 
means  she  is  of  Swiss  ancestry.  I  would 
withhold  breeding  until  lat^next  Fall, 
and  then  breed  to  the  best  pure  Nubian 
sii’e  obtainable,  from  which  mating  you 
might  be  able  to  raise  a  doe  kid  that 
would  excel  its  dam  in  milk  yield. 

WIIXET  KANDEIX. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Warts  on  Horse  Eye  Tissue 

Can  you  advise  me  how  to  remove  wart 
on  right  eye  of  a  hoi'se  and  one  inside  of 
front  leg  above  knee.  Part  of  eye  wart  is 
soft  and  part  hai-d.  It  seems  to  affect 
the  eyes  as  water  runs  out  of  eyes. 

Maryland.  J.  H.  M. 

Yfe  take  it  from  your  letter  that  there 
is  a  wart  on  the  right  eyelid  and  another 
on  the  inside  of  a  front  leg.  The  one  on 
the  eyelid  should  be  removed  by  dissec¬ 
tion.  The  horse  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
strained  for  that  operation  and  a  little 
of  a  solution  of  cocaine  or  eucaine  in¬ 
jected  into  the  tissues  about  the  growth, 
so  that  struggling  and  pain  will  not  be 
caused  by  the  necessax-y  cutting.  After 
removal  of  the  wart  the  veteifinarian 
should  apply  tincture  of  iodine  to  the 
wound. 

The  larger  wart  on  the  leg  will  not  be 
difficult  to  remove,  as  it  has  a  slim  or 
narrow  neck.  It  may  be  removed  by  ty¬ 
ing  a  fine  cord  very  tightly  around  the 
base  of  the  growth.  Tie  the  cord  in  a 
bow  knot  so  that  it  may  be  tightened 
daily  until  it  has  entirely  shut  off  the  cir- 
eulation  of  blood  and  so  caused  death  of 
the  part  which  then  will  drop  off.  While 
waiting  for  that  to  occur  wet  the  wart 
daily  with  strong  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic 
acid  which  will  cause  it  to  shrivel  and 
dry. 

The  wart  on  the  eyelid  is  not  the  prob¬ 
able  cause  of  the  watei-ing  of  the  eye  and 
periodic  blindness.  Unfortunately,  that 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  due  to  periodic 
or  recuiTent  ophthalmia,  popularly  called 
“moon  blindness.”  Attacks  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  come  on  at  intervals  or  about  once 
a  month,  hence  the  popular  name  of  the 
trouble,  as  people  used  to  think  the  at¬ 
tacks  associated  with  changes  of  the 
moon’s  phases.  That  is  not  the  case.  The 
disease  is  now  considered  due  to  germs 
and  there  is  also  some  reason  to  believe 
that  tendency  to  it  is  hereditary.  Any¬ 
how  it  seems  best  not  to  breed  from  an 
affected  mare  or  stallion.  The  disease  is 
incurable  when  established  and  eventual¬ 
ly  causes  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes, 
from  cataract. 

An  attack  is  indicated  by  swelling  of 
the  eyelids,  reddening  of  the  lining  mem¬ 
branes,  opacity  of  the  cornea  or  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  which  fills  with  a 
flocculent  and  sometimes  yellowish  sub¬ 
stance.  The  eyeball  turns  peaidy-blue  in 
color  and  when  a  cataract  has  formed 
that  appears  as  a  saw-edged  (serrated) 
poi*celain-colored  spot  or  patch  on  the  af¬ 
fected  part.  That  affects  the  crystalline 
lens  of  the  eye  and  causes  permanent 
blindness,  for  an  operation  rarely  is 
worth  while  in  the  hoi*se.  If  taken  at  the 
outset  of  the  first  or  second  attack  the 
disease  sometimes  is  curable  by  injection 
of  a  solution  of  neoarsphenamine  into  the 
jugular  vein.  That  treatment  has  to  be 
applied  by  a  qualified  veterinarian. 

A.  S.  A. 


Growth  in  Teat 

A  young  cow  on  freshening  had  a  swell¬ 
ing  in  off  hind  teats,  movable  at  first,  feels 
like  a  bean,  not  painful.  After  a  few 
milkings  the  teat  became  very  much  swol¬ 
len,  the  opening  is  very  unnatural.  The 
milk  sprays  about  instead  of  a  stream. 
Can  get  the  milk  after  awhile..  The  calf 
will  not  suck  this  teat.  A  neighbor  had 
a  case  similar  to  this :  They  lanced  it,  and 
don't  get  any  milk  from  the  quartei\ 

Missouri.  T-  D. 

It  often  happens  that  a  warty  or  fibroid 
growth  forms  on  the  lining  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  a  teat,  projects  into  the  duct  and 
interferes  with  the  flow  of  milk.  Just 
what  causes  such  gi-owths  is  a  problem, 
but  iri’itation  seems  to  be  the  pi^obable 
cause  and  in  some  cases  it  may  result 
from  invasion  of  the  mucous  membi’anes 
by  germs  (streptococci).  These  gei*ms 
produce  pus  and  then  the  infection  works 
its  way  xxpwai’d  into  the  secreting  gland, 
destructive  mastitis  (garget)  results  and 
the  quarter  loses  its  function  of  normal 
milk  secretion. 

When  the  neighbor’s  cow  became  so  in¬ 
fected,  loss  of  milk  secretion  function  had 
occurred  before  lancing  was  done.  What¬ 
ever  operation  is  done  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  germ 
infection.  To  that  end  the  affected  teat 
should  be  immersed  for  five  minutes  or 
more  in  hot  water  containing  all  the  boric 


acid  it  will  dissolve  and,  after  drying  the 
teat,  tincture  of  iodine,  diluted  one-half 
with  alcohol,  should  be  applied.  When  the 
growth  can  be  felt  just  inside  the  outer 
opening  of  the  teat,  by  rolling  the  teat 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  or  when 
it  can  be  seen  as  a  whitish  growth  when 
the  tip  of  the  teat  is  squeezed,  there  are 
several  different  methods  of  operation,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  preliminary  disinfection  sug¬ 
gested. 

When  the  growth  cannot  be  seen,  but  is 
not  far  up  in  the  duct,  it  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  means  of  Hug’s  teat  tumor  di- 
lator.  That  instrument  coxxsists  of  a  tiny 
hollow,  sharp-edged  cone,  attached  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  rod  which  is  insex-ted  in  a  tube  similar 
to  a  milking  tube,  but  having  the  blind 
end  removed  so  as  to  leave  a  square  shoul¬ 
der.  The  cone  referred  to  replaces  the 
blind  end  of  the  milking  tube  and  fits 
down  snugly  against  the  shoulder  of  the 
tube  when  the  rod  is  pulled  down.  The 
instrument  having  been  sterilized  by  boil¬ 
ing  is  inserted  in  the  teat  and  the  cone  is 
pressed  above  or  through  the  growth.  The 
growth  is  then  worked  between  the  shoul¬ 
der  of  the  tube  and  the  sharp  base  of  the 
cone,  by  manipulating  through  the  wall 
of  the  teat  by  means  of  the  fingers,  and 
the  i*od  being  then  pulled  downward,  the 
growth  is  caught,  cut  off  and  removed 
by  withdi*awing  the  instrument,  or  by 
means  of  Lothe’s  alligator  forceps. 

If  the  growth  can  be  seen,  some  vet¬ 
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Better  Barn  and  Poultry 
Equipment  for  LESS  MONEY 

Here  is  our  big,  30th  Anniversary,  money-saving  message  to 
every  farmer  who  reads  this  paper.  The  old,  reliable  DREW 
LINE  now  offers  you  the  famous,  up-to-date  DREW  Bam 
and  Poxxltry  Equipment  at  NEW  LOW  PRICES. 

No  longer  do  you  have  to  envy  the  man  who  is  getting  his  chores 
done  easier,  quicker,  and  making  more  money  with  modem  equip¬ 
ment.  Go  to  the  Drew  Dealer  in  your  locality  and  see  for  yourself 
how  DREW’S  new  LOWER  prices  have  put  good,  practical  Bam 
and  Poultry  Equipment  within  the  reach  of  all. 

WHY  PAY  MORE? 

See  and  Compare  Drew  Quality  and  d-h 
Drew  Low  Prices  Before  You  Buy 

No  matter  what  kind  of  Barn  Equipment  you  want.  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Water  Bowls,  Litter  Carriers,  Pens,  Hog  Waterers,  or  Barn  Ventilators; 
Poultry  Mash  Feeders,  Waterers,  Nests,  Canopy  Brooders,  the  Drew 
Line  Dealer  will  show  you  the  latest,  improved  styles  and  quote  you 
surprisingly  low  prices  that  will  save  you  a  lot  of  money. 

Why  wait?  Every  day  you  put  off  having  modern  equipment  you  are 
wasting  time,  labor,  and  money.  After  you  see  and  compare  Drew  Line 
Equipment,  you  will  be  convinced  that  to  pay  higher  prices  is  extrava¬ 
gance.  Why  pay  more? 

Your  Dealer  Sells  DREW  or  He 
Can  Get  It  For  You 

Drew  Line  Barn  or  Poultry  Equipment  is  handled  by  some  good 
dealer  in  your  locality.  If  you  do  not  know  his  name,  write  us. 

We  will  tell  you,  and  gladly  send  you  FREE  and  postpaid 
complete  Catalog  of  DREW  Bam  and  Poultry  Equipment. 


THE  DREW  LINE  COMPANY 

Dopt.  511 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Ever  Since 
1898 -Better 
Equipment 
for  Less 
Money 
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Baby  Chicks 

that  are 
bred  to  lay 


This  Kerr  White  Leghorn  laid 
294  eggs  at  the  1926-27  Mary* 
land  Egg  Laying  Contest. 


KERR’S  Baby  Chicks  have  an 
exceptional  inheritance  from 
an  officially  tested,  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  ancestry.  In  the  1926-27 
Storrs  Egg  Laying  Contest  our  White  Leghorn  pen 
averaged  217  eggs  for  the  year.  The  high  bird  laid  268 
eggs.  This  pen  stood  First  or  Second  for  ten  consecutive 
weeks  in  midwinter,  when  eggs  were  high  in  price.  In  the 
Maryland  Contest,  Kerr’s  White  Leghorn  pen  averaged 
223.3  eggs  and  the  high  bird  laid  294  eggs. 

The  Kerr  pens  of  Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 
also  made  a  great  showing  in  the  other  leading  eastern 
competitions,  which  proved  them  prepotent  for  persistent 
laying  qualities. 

All  of  these  high  record  birds  represent  generations  of 
Kerr’s  systematic  selective  breeding.  For  a  number  of 
years,  male  birds  carrying  these  blood  lines  have  headed 
mai^of  the  flocks  supplying  eggs  for  Kerr  quality  chicks. 
In  addition,  we  are  now  taking  up  blood  testing  for 
Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  In  1927  about 
35,000  breeding  birds  were  tested. 

Send  for  large  illustrated  Kerr  chick 
book  and  price  list. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

Department  9 
Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


J 
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WRITE  for  this  CHicK  Catalog 


Our  Hollywood  White  Leghorns  are  headed  by  cockerels  (dames  records  290-300  eggs 
per  year)  tiirect  from  Hollywood  or  by  sons  of  above.  English  and  Tancred  Leghorns 
if  vou  prefer.  We  also  hatch  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas, 

B-  'lE  (Ppingtons,  Bark  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Roger  Luxon  of  New  London  paid  for  a 
br  aider  and  brooder  house  and  showed  a  cash  profit  of  $175  last  year  with  300  of  our  Rooks, 
Write  forcatalog  which  tells  all  about  our  stock.  Last  year  was  the  50th  year  our  President, 
Chas.  McClave,  showed  at  Ohio  Stock  Fair.  He  Is  known  the  world  over  as  a  poultry  man. 
Prices  are  attractive.  Write  today. 

Nf-W  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  COMPANY  Box  N _ NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 
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Butler  GOLD  CROWN  Chicks 


GOLD  CROWN  CHICKS  S'T.KiSi 

our  pure  bred  Gold  Crown  Chicks  guaranteed 
to  be  free  from  dise  se  when  shipped.  100% 
live  uvuivery  guaranteed.  You  are  dealing  with  a  firm  that 
is  building  succcs  fully  upon  a  foundation  of  pleased  buy¬ 
ers.  Directions  for  care  s  nt  with  each  shipment.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Fischel  strain!  White  Leghorns,  Tan¬ 
cred  strain;  R  ode  Isl  nd  Reds,  Owens  strain;  White  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  assorted  chicks.  Write  today. 
BUTLER  CRICK  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  Butler,  Ind 


O^io  Accredited  Chicks 


Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed 
ing  birds  selected  and  lesr-banded  by 
expert  t**afncd  by  Poultry  1)  pt..  Ohio 
State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Leprhorns,  1  c 
each;  Hocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  14c 
each.  L'crhn  Brahmas,  20c  each.  Write 
for  soecial  price  on  largre  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102.  WHARTON,  OHIO 


JARVIS’^ 

White  Leghorn  run 


CHICKS 


and  Barred  Rock 

Bred  for  Livability,  EggsandProtit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
free  from  disease  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  type.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English-Hollywood  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding. 
Jarvis  Barred  Rocks  are  of  a  blending  of  proven 
high  producing  blood  lines. 

Both  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  are 
rich  in  the  blood  of  250  to  3'0-egg  foundation  blood 
lines— blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg  Record 
Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breeding.  All 
houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in  clean,  sanitary 
condition,  insuring  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
breeding  methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy, 
Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Production  Quality  that 
grow  quick  and  pay  big  profits.  Guaranteed  good 
quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt 
shipments.  100%  live  delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong, 
sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Our  15th  year  producing 
high  quality  chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
our  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  prises.  Address 
nearest  plant. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  Frankfort,  Del. 

Largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  White  Leghorns 
anil  Barred  Rocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


^fcY»Ynrua:nMr:riry-«rirnr^^y 


50,000  Weekly  for  1928.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed,  Postpaid  to  Your  Door, 

Early  Chicks  Make  Golden  Dollars 

We  supply  pure-bred  chicks  from  culled  Hecks  ef  the 
best  strains:  Barred,  \»h.  or  Buff  Bocks,  Wh  ,  Buff  nr 
Brown  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  O  pingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas.  Buff  or  Black  Minorcas,  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  Black  Giants,  Heavy  and  Light  Mixed,  Pekin  Ducks. 

Write  note  for  FREE  catalog  in  colors. 
GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  32  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Reduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active,  husky,  pure  bred  chicks.  12  varieties.  We 
hatch  a  !  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  nirp  i  id.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 
349  Main  Streel,  llacKensxck,  N.  J.  Phone  tCOi  or  SS 7. 


BABY  CHICKS 

That  LIVE  and  GROW 

From  Delaware’s  choice  Hocks.  All  breeding  flocks 
under  personal  supervision  of  FRANK  VADAKIN, 
former  Superintendent  of  Public  Ledger-North 
American  Egg  Laying  Contest  for  nine  years. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 
On  Barred  Rock  Broiler  Chicks 

for  January  and  February 

LINCOLN  HATCHERIES 

Phone  Milford  1  90-R-22 

Lincoln  City,  Del.  Milford,  Del. 


THE  HENYARD 


NATIONAL  CHICKS— 500,000  CHICKS  FOR  1928 

America’s  leading  breeds  and  strains  insure  proflts  with  National 
Chicks  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns. 

Tancred  or  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Anconas .  4.25 

R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas .  4  5$ 

white  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  5.00 

1'lue  Andelusians,  White  Minorcas .  7.75 

Mixed  or  odds  and  ends .  3  25  _ 

Wo  have  special  mated  pens  in  all  these  breeds.  Send  for  our  new 
illustrated  catalog-.  All  chicks  sent  postpaid.  We  guarantee  100% 
live  delivery.  Re  erei  ces.  Order  at  once.  Delay  is  fatal. 

NATIONAL  CHICil  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PFNNA. 


The  All-mash  Method  of 
Poultry  Feeding 

Scientific  study  of  animal  nutrition 
leads  to  complexity  in  feeding.  The 
simple  life  is  not  furthered  by  increased 
knowledge  along  any  line ;  the  more  we 
know  the  greater  detail  we  feel  obliged 
to  observe  in  order  to  make  our  prac¬ 
tice  correspond  with  our  knowledge. 
Of  all  the  animals  upon  the  farm,  the 
hen  has  probably  enjoyed  the  greatest 
popularity  in  experiment  station  circles 
and  her  needs  and  fancies  have  been 
considered  most  sedulously  by  professor 
and  student.  Her  popularity  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the 
fact  that  everyone  either  keeps  hens, 
has  kept  them  or  firmly  intends  to  do 
so  as  soon  as  the  poultry  yard  fence 
can  be  repaired  and  a  batch  of  day- 
old  chicks  can  be  purchased  and  started 
on  the  way  to  become  the  delight  of 
the  children,  and  the  pride  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  and  the  pest  of  the  mistress  of  the 
flower  beds.  It  would  seem  that  about 
all  that  is  to  be  learned  about  poultry 
feeding  and  care  has  already  been  put 
in  print  and  that  we  need  to  go  little 
farther,  but  every  once  in  a  while  we 
are  shocked  by  some  new  discovery  or 
the  overturning  of  some  old  and,  we 
had  supposed,  well  settled  belief. 

It  is  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Wooster  that  has  now 
come  into  the  limelight  as  the  destroyer 
of  old  traditions  and  the  leader  in  a 
new  day  of  poultry  practice.  Let's  see 
what  this  station  has  done.  We  have 
always  firmly  believed  in  exercise  for 
growing  chicks  and  old  hens,  though 
we  have  been  properly  conservative 
about  applying  the  principle  to  our¬ 
selves.  We  reasoned  that  when  fowls, 
naturally  of  a  wild  and  roaming  na¬ 
ture,  were  confined  to  limited  quarters 
they  must  he  made  to  use  their  mus¬ 
cles  vigorously  if  they  were  to  be  kept 


Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct  Tiie  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  Special 
prices  on  March  and  may  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


high 


on 


FREE  POULTRY  BOOK 


Concretely  written,  attractively  iMus- 
trated,  and  intensely  interesting.  Most 
valuable  catalog  that  we  have  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  Virtually  filled  with  cashable  ideas  on 
brooding,  feeding  and  poultry  management.  De¬ 
scribes  our  chicks  and  a  serviae  to  you  built  upon 
14  years  of  aggressive  effort.  Your  copy  mailed 
FREE  immediately  upon  request.  Write  for  it. 
Fairfield  Hatchery,  Lock  Bos  609,  Lancaster,  O. 


CL0VERDALE  A&  LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY 

1911  -  TRAPNESTED,  PEDIGREED  —  1928 
rari/CDFI  C  from  200,  220  and  220-240-cgg'dama  and 
VVViVLttELj  2t0-rgg  bi  vd  sires — 5  lots  or  over,  $7 .60 
each;  from  240  to  260  eggs.jboth  dams  and  sires— 5  lots  or 
over,  $10  each,  Wingbauded  individual  pedigreed  males 
from  above  Sup«l',  240  to  260-egg  matings  $15  to  $20each. 
These  birds  have  large  white  eggs,  winter  laying,  fjjze 
and  high  vitality  back  of. them  for  years.  We  specialize 
in  the  sale  of  Good  Production  Males  and  foundation 
Stock.  We  have  no  dissatisfied  customers.  All  trapnest¬ 
ing  under  N.  Y.  State  College  R.O.P.  this  year.  W rjte  us. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm  %Jr-„p,p£,AoRrT’ 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  CorMantl,  N.  Y. 


200,000  “CHICKS  ”1928 

“GOOD LING'S”  SUPER  QUALITY 
The  Best  Popular  Breeds  on  Free  Range 

100  500  1000 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns . *12.00  *57.50  *110.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  13.00  62.50  120.00 

S.  O.  Rhode  Island  Reds.... .  15  00  75.00  . ..  — . 

Broilers,  Assorted .  11.00  52  50  lOOiSO 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R1,  Box  40.  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


STICKLER'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  8.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  Thorobred  chickB  from  these 
matings  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed,  any  week  after 
Feb.  15th  at  *16  per  100—877  per  600— 
*160  per  1000.  10%  books  order.  Also  extra 
lino  White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  L.  Wyandottes.  Catalog  free. 

L.  F.  Strickler  Box  R 


Sheridan,  Pa. 


BRAMBLE’S  EARLY  CHIX 

Make  Big  Profits 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mixed. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Chestertown,  Md.  Phone  308 


in  health.  So  we  piled  litter 
the  poultryhouse  floor  and  scattered 
small  grains  through  it  to  insure  that, 
by  the  time  that  the  hen  had  satisfied 
her  hunger,  the  blood  would  be  cours¬ 
ing  freely  through  her  veins,  the  per¬ 
spiration  starting  from  her  skin  and  all 
her  digestive  organs  shaken  into  activ¬ 
ity.  Now,  the  Ohio  Station  assures  us 
that,  while  exercise  is  good,  on  gen¬ 
eral  principles,  the  hen  will  get  enough 
of  it  visiting  around  among  her  neigh¬ 
bors  and  that  we  need  not  make  her 
dig  her  living  from  beneath  a  pile  of 
dirty,  damp  and  musty  straw.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  if  she  doesn’t  have  to  pick  up 
her  food  from  badly  soiled  floor  cover¬ 
ings,  she  will  not  be  made  to  swallow 
filth  that  must  inevitably  cling  to  it. 
If  she  may  be  served  from  a  clean 
platter,  a  sanitary  diet  may  add  virtue 
to  a  balanced  ration. 

Skill  in  feeding  has  heretofore  been 
considered  one  of  the  marks  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  poultryman.  Not  only  must  the 
ration  be  adapted  to  the  age  of  the 
bird,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  stage 
of  development  and  the  particular  func¬ 
tion,  whether  of  growth  or  production, 
that  the  food  is  expected  to  serve,  but 
it  must  be  fed  at  such  times  and  in 
such  ways  as  tempt  the  fowl’s  appe¬ 
tite  and  satisfy  without  cloying  her. 
Of  course  attention  to  all  these  factors 
in  good  management  added  to  the  poul- 
tryman’s  labor  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
sometimes  made  him  feel  that  a  full 
college  education  was  none  too  great 
preparation  for  a  poultryman’s  calling. 
The  Ohio  Station  now  tells  us  that 
labor  may  be  lessened  and  skill  less 
severely  taxed  by  their  simplified  plan, 
the  cafeteria  idea  applied  to  the  din¬ 
ing  room  of  the  flock.  No  one  need  to 
concern  himself  with  proper  propor¬ 
tions  of  mash  and  -whole  grain  or  the 
balance  maintained  in  their  consump¬ 
tion.  If  young  or  old  ate  at  all,  they 
would  eat  a  balanced  mixture. 

No  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
for  a  finicky  chick  or  an  old  matron 
bent  on  reducing  to  pick  and  choose, 
to  nibble  a  bit  of  high  protein  here,  fill 
up  on  carbohydrates  somewhere  else 
and  then  top  off  with  a  cabbage  salad 
from  a  rack  on  the  wall.  This  en¬ 
forced  balancing  of  the  diet,  too,  would 
lead  to  better  and  more  uniform  devel¬ 
oping  in  the  young.  The  timid  young 
pullets  would  not  be  crowded  from  the 
table  by  bold  cockerels  not  yet  old 
enough  to  understand  that  ladies  are 
to  be  served  first,  for  enough  tables 
are  to  be  provided  to  furnish  seating 
capacity  for  all  and  each  is  to  carry 
his  own  napkin,  fork  and  spoon.  Old 
fowls  with  still  keen  eyesight  will  not 
have  opportunity  to  eat  most  of  the 
whole  grain  in  the  litter  while  others 


Especially  Selected  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Our 
breeding  birds  are  carefully  selected  by  an  expert 
trained  and  authorized  by  Ohio  State  University . 

ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD- 
Send  Only  $1.00 

We  6hip  C.  O.  D.  Anconas,  White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Black 
Leghorns,  S 1  2.75  per  100.  Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks, 
514.75.  Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Silver  Laced  Wy¬ 
andottes,  S.O.  and  R.C.  R.I.  Reds,  Buff  and  White  Orping¬ 
tons,  *16.76,  Light  Brahmas,  *  I  6,76.  Circular  free. 
Bellefontaine  Baby  Chick  Hatchery,  Box 3,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio 

■RTfe  S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  o 

Baby  chickS 

REDBIRD  FARM  is  where  some  of  the  best  laying  stock 
in  the  country  comes  from.  For  seventeen  years  we 
have  specialized  in  high  egg  [production.  If  you  want 
eggs,  try  our  chicks.  Our  6000  breeders  are  in  perfect 
condition,  state  tested.  They  have  the  size  and  color. 
Our  best  matings  are  trapnested.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  WRENTHAM,  MASS, 

Reds,  Barred  Rocks , 
White  Leghorns 

Well-hatched,  well-bred,  from  best  heavy  egg  strains. 
Lowest  possible  prices  for  really  good  chicks.  100%  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


CHICKS 


Rocks 


From  healthy  stock  on  farm 
range.  Parks’ blood.  90% 
hatched  from  old  lien  eggs. 

COMMUNITY  HATCHERY,  Berlin,  Md. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells  why  the 
Black  Leg-horn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed 
on  earth.  Write  toaayP  A.  E,  HAMPTON,  Box  R.Pittstown,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  C.O.D.  100  COST 

B.  Rocks  or  S.  Reds,  SI  4.  Mixed,  -  -  SIO 

S.  W.  Leghorns  -  *13.  Heavy  Mixed  -  -  *12 

60  and  25,  lc  and  2c  more.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Feed¬ 
ing  system  that  raises  90-95%  to  laying  age,  FREE. 

C.  M.  Lauver,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  1 2c. 
Rocks,  Reds,  1  4c.  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  1 6c.  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonvllle,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes 
nnd  Leghorns,  from  State 
Supervised  flocks.  Wo  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  with  100%  live  delivery.  Prices  on 
request.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Delaware 


BABY  CHICKS 


50,000  Chicks  for  1928 

Every  chick  guaranteed  hatched  in  our  own  Incubators 
Established  1911.  SLATY  RIDGE  FARM,  Palmyra,  Pa. 


ROCKS,  REDS, 
LEGHORNS 

From  healthy,  high  producing  stock. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue. 


BabyCHicks 


Baby  Chicks 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Win. 


AFTER  OCTOBER  10TH. 

Special  Discount  on  orders 
placed  well  in  advance. 

0.  Scott,  Prop.,  HARRINGTON,  DU. 


BABY  CHICKS 


from  heavy  laying  strains— White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorn  and  Reds.  Blood  tested  or  under  State  Super¬ 
vision.  Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Del. 


S'rqahde  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

at  low  prices,  also  Pekin  Ducklings.  Write  for  circular 
and  price  list.  TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


Batted  Rock  CHIX 


PURE 
BRED 

Bred  from  Bred  to  Lay  stock,  *14  per  100.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  CIIAS.  K.  EWING.  It.  1,  MoPlure,  Pa. 

n _ a  D_„|, _  Official  records  Vineland 

O <) r  ■  C Ea  HOCUS  contest  208  to  260.  Cock¬ 
erels  and  pullets.  A.  L,  VREELAND,  Nutley,  N-  J. 
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are  wiping  off  their  spectacles  and  ad¬ 
justing  them  behind  the  ears. 

All  these  advantages  are  to  be  gained 
by  grinding  up  the  whole  grains 
coarsely  with  the  mash  and  feeding 
the  mixture  from  troughs  sufficient  in 
number  to  afford  room  for  all  in  the 
flock  without  crowding  and  filled  each 
day.  The  fattening  grain  and  the  de¬ 
veloping  and  egg-producing  mash  are 
to  be  combined  in  a  succotash  that 
must  be  consumed  as  a  whole.  Each 
mouthful  will  contain  protein,  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  minerals  and  salts,  while 
vitamins  and  all  the  as  yet  undiscov¬ 
ered  ingredients  of  a  full  ration  will 
permeate  the  mixture.  But  few  things 
are  lacking,  and  these  such  as  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  grinding  with  grain. 
They  will  still  have  to  be  fed  sepa¬ 
rately.  A  complete  ration,  says  the 
Ohio'  Station,  must  provide  the  follow¬ 
ing  essentials:  Grains  and  their  by- 
products,  such  as  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  bran  and  middlings ;  a  protein 
concentrate,  as  skim-milk,  buttermilk, 
meat  scrap  and  oilmeals;  minerals, 
such  as  are  found  in  milk,  meat  scraps, 
bonemeal,  salt,  oyster  shell  and  ground 
limestone ;  the  vitamins  that  reside  in 
yellow  corn,  green  feed  and  young 
clover  or  Alfalfa,  properly  cured,  and, 
finally,  the  element  in  foods  that  pro¬ 
motes  growth  and  prevents  leg  weak¬ 
ness,  known  as  the  rickets-preventing 
factor.  This  last  is  found  in  sunlight 
that  does  not  come  through  glass,  cod- 
liver  oil  and  immature  cut  clover  and 
Alfalfa.  It  is  known  as  a  vitamin. 

As  an  example  of  a  simplified,  all¬ 
mash  ration  to  be  fed  to  young  chicks 
and  growing  pullets  and  cockerels  alike, 
the  following  is  offered :  Coarse  ground 
yellow  corn,  70  parts;  Winter  wheat 
middlings  or  coarse  ground  wheat,  20 
parts;  meat  scraps  (50  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  ) ,  5  parts ;  granulated  poultry  bone 
meal,  4  parts,  and  salt,  1  part.  Skim- 
milk  or  buttermilk  is  to  be  fed  in  addi¬ 
tion,  or,  lacking  these,  one  of  the  dry 
milk  products  may  be  added  to  the 
mash  in  the  amount  of  from  10  per 
cent  to  15  per  cent  of  the  whole,  or 
10  to  15  pounds  in  the  above  100-pound 
formula.  A  coarse  ground,  granular 
mash  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  finely 
ground  one  and  oyster  shell  should  be 
available  in  separate  hoppers.  When 
chicks  must  be  confined  indoors  and 
lack  the  direct  sunlight  and  green  food 
afforded  by  a  good  outdoor  range,  cod- 
liver  oil  or  incubator  eggs  should  be 
added  to  the  ration,  the  former  in  the 
amount  of  from  one  to  two  pints  to 
each  100  pounds  of  mash,  or  the  latter 
hard  boiled  and  ground  before  mixing 
with  crumbly  mash  and  fed  in  the 
quantity  that  will  be  consumed  once 
daily  in  20  minutes.  A  good  clover, 
Blue  grass  or  Alfalfa  range,  is  really 
the  best  supplement  to  the  grain  mix¬ 
ture  fed,  but,  of  course,  is  often  un¬ 
available. 

The  all-mash  ration  for  layers  is 
not  so  widely  used,  but  three  years  of 
experimentation  have  shown  no  advan¬ 
tage  in  feeding  scratch  grains  in  the 
litter,  according  to  the  Ohio  investi¬ 
gators.  Generally  speaking,  the  all¬ 
mash  mixture  contains  double  the 
amount  of  grains  that  the  mash  alone 
ordinarily  has,  since  the  grain  for¬ 
merly  fed  whole  is  now  added  to  the 
ground  grain  of  the  mash.  This,  of 
course,  x-educes  the  proportion  of  the 
protein  concentrates,  such  as  meat 
scrap,  one-half  in  the  whole  mixture. 
The  following  mixture  has  been  found 
desirable  in  the  Ohio  experiments : 
coarse  ground  corn,  40  parts ;  coarse 
ground  wheat,  20  parts ;  finely  ground 
oats,  20  parts  ;  Winter  wheat  middlings 
(shorts),  10  parts;  meat  scrap  (5  per 
cent),  10  parts;  granulated  bone  meal, 
2  parts,  and  salt,  one-half  part.  An¬ 
other  formula  omits  the  oats  and  com¬ 
bines  coarse  ground  corn,  70  parts; 
Winter  wheat  middlings,  20  parts ;  me¬ 
dium  protein  meat  scrap  (50  per  cent), 
10  parts  ;  granulated  bone  meal,  2  parts 
and  salt,  one-lialf  part.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  above  is  the  grain 
ration  only  and  that  laying  hens  need 
the  green  foods  and  other  supplements 
usually  fed.  Grinding  the  grain  and 
combining  it  with  the  mash  is  but  a 
method  of  feeding ;  it  does  not  replace 
necessary  care  in  management  other- 
wise  or  the  use  of  such  supplementary 
foods  as  fresh  vegetables  and  green 
stuffs.  It  merely  avoids  the  labor  of 
feeding  whole  grain  and  mash  sepa¬ 
rately,  with  the  accompanying  advan¬ 
tages  of  cleaner  food,  a  more  uniform 
balance  between  grains  and  protein 
concentrates  and  a  more  simple  ra¬ 
tion.  The  Wooster  Station  believes 
that  these  advantages  have  been  fully 
demonstrated  by  trials,  and  that  the 
all-mash  system  of  feeding  will  become 
more  and  more  popular  among  poultry- 
r,u‘n-  M,  B.  D. 
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Twin-Float 
Automatic  Oil 
Level  ^ 


Pays  for  itself  with  chicks  it  saves 


For  many  years  Sol-Hot  has  led  all  other  Wickless  Brooders  in  popularity.  Last  season  when  we 
invented  and  equipped  all  Sol-Hots  with  the  patented  Automatic  Twin-Float  Oil  Control,  all 
previous  records  of  Sol-Hot’s  popularity  were  eclipsed — the  demand  for  Sol-Hots  more  than  doubled. 
Poultry  raisers  everywhere  found  that  Sol-Hot  with  the  TWIN-FLOAT  Oil  Level  was  100% 
efficient — it  entirely  solved  their  brooding  problem. 

Simple  and  Easy  to  Operate  As  a  Gas  Stove 

Sol-Hot  is  wickless — no  wicks  to  carbonize  and  smoke  to  anywhere,  level,  tilted,  or  on  an  angle — it  makes  no  dif- 


Brooder. 


■  WICKLESS  OIL  BURNING  BROODERS  ii 

H.M.  SHEER  CO.,  Quincy,  Ill 


>i;i]  Q  M 

ij 

1  1  fa  A  Ik 

TauTT 

$12.95 

50"  Canopy 
•Capacity  800 


$11.95 

Vi*  Canopy 
Capacity  >00 


F.  O  B.  TIPTON.  IND. 
INTER-STATE  SALES  CO. 


N0-C0LD  BROODER 


Wick  less  burner,  starts  on  oil. 
burns  oil  with  hot  blue  flame. 
No  smoke.  No  soot-  No  coal 
or  ashes  to  Carry.  You  start  it 
and  then  you  forget  about  it. 
Gallon  of  oil  lasts  48  hours. 
TERMS  IF  DESIRED.  Write  to¬ 
day  lor  FREE  catalog.  AGENTS! 
WANTED. 

34O1ASU.ST.,  TIPTON.  INDIANA, 


MAKE  HENS  LAY”! 

more  eggs ;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks  J 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

UAIIII’C  latest  model 

maun  o  bone  cutter 


l 

■  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

■  10  Days' Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■BF.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  15  MILFORD. MASS. 


HARRIS  Tested  COD  LIVER  OIL 

and  BREWERS’  YEAST 


'  |  HE  selection  of  a  brand  of  cod  liver  oil 
A  today  presents  a  puzzling  problem — Ameri¬ 
can,  Norwegian,  red,  yellow,  etc. 


vitamins  A  and  D.  Play  safe  —  buy  your  oil 
from  a  house  of  established  reputation. 

Used  by  tbe  U.  S.  Government,  Experiment 
Stations  and  thousands  of  progressive  farmers. 
Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct. 

30  gal.  freight  collect,  $37.50 
5  gal.  exp.  collect,  $9.00  1  gal.  postpaid  $2.50 

HARRIS  LABORATORIES 

TUCKAHOE,  N.  Y. 


Harris  Laboratories  make  quality  products 
for  physicians,  hospitals  and  veterinarians. 
They  were  the  first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul- 
ttymen.  This  oil  is  carefully  tested  for  potent 


“Checks  Ravages  of  Worm  Pest” 

“I  use  your  Tobacco  Powder,”  writes  L.  Dykers,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  “for  the  elimination  of 
round  worms  in  my  poultry  flocks.  This  checks  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  egg  production  or  the  appetites.” 

poulTobac  Tobacco  Powder 

Pulverized  from  selected  tobacco.  Guaranteed  1.50%  nicotine  analysis. 

>lix  2  lbs.  of  PoulTobac  in  100-lbs.  of  feed  or  mash.  Also  used  as 
duster  for  lice.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Pour.ToBtc.  Or  send  St. OO  for 
10  1  b.  trial  bag,  postpaid.  (SI  .60  West  of  the  Mississippi),  or  S5.00  for 
100-lb.  bag,  freight  prepaid.  IS6.00  West  of  the  Mississippi.)  Folder  free. 

Uniform  Products  Co.,  Lancaster,  pLna. 
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ELECTRIC 

BROODERS 


Electricity  is  the 
most  efficient,  de¬ 
pendable  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  heat  for 
brooding  chicks. 

No  bother  —  no 
trouble — no  wor¬ 
ry.  Just  plug  it 

into  an  ordinary  _ 

light  socket  and  forget  all  about  It.  Very  rigid  and 
sturdy  in  construction.  Automatic  thermostatic  con¬ 
trolled  cut-off  switch  gives  even  regulated  temperature. 
Canopy  lined  with  asbestos.  Deflecting  heater  deck 
insulated  with  Celotex.  This  saves  current  consump¬ 
tion.  Complete  with  heating  element,  pilot  light  and 
thermometer.  Set  up  ready  to  use. 

30  Days'  Trial — Express  Prepaid 

You  take  no  risk.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  We  pay 
Express  East  of  the  Kockies.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

24  inch—  125  chicks . $10.65 

34  inch —  300  chicks .  15.25  (13) 

44  inch—  500  chicks .  19.25 

54  inch — 1000  chicks .  22.75 

State  Voltage  When  Ordering 
Write  for  free  catalog  showing  complete  line  of  incu¬ 
bators,  oil  burning  brooders  and  coal  stove  brooders 
also  Electric  Incubators  at  lowest  prices. 

WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD  CO. 

Box  288  -  Racine,  Wisconsin 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  regular.  Dust 
drives  out  and  prevents  Worms  in  Fowls.  Dust  con¬ 
tains  1.25%  Nicotine  and  is  effective.  Free  circular. 

PRICES— 100  lbs.  S3. 00;  300  lbs.  $8.00.  F.  0.  B.  York,  Pa 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust  Postpaid,  SI. 00. 

G.  BI.  HA  HECK  Ell,  Seedsman,  YORK,  PA. 

More  Chicken  and  Egg  Money ! 

<&0  per  hen  a  year  easily  made  with  the  help  of  our 
most  practical  and  interesting  journal. 

The  1JOULTRY  ITEM  yf 

E  Box  66.  Sellersville.  Pa.  only  1  UC 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED, 
BRAN  AND  MIDDLING  BAGS 

We  pay  nc  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots  of  100  or 
more  hags.  Kefe’  ence  Community  Bank  of  Bnffalo. 

J.  BLE1CHFL  LDB  AS  &  BURLAP  CO.,  1 5  Peckham  St..  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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Here’s  the  Oil  Your  Chicks  Need 

HERE'S  the  Oil  which  will  put  pep  into  the  little  fellows  atul 
make  them  strong  on  their  legs.  It  is  doubly  tested,  onee  for 
Vitamin  A  and  again  for  Vitamin  D,  in  an  independent  lab¬ 
oratory  under  the  direction  of  scientists  of  national  reputation. 

These  tests  prove  that  Marden’s  is  positively  the  best  obtainable 
grade  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  poultry. 

MARDEN’S  CERTIFIED  OIL  AT  M0DERAIE  PRICES 

PRICES — Gallon,  $2,40;  5-gal.  can,  $9.50;  10-gal.  can,  $17.50:  30-gal. 
drum,  $45;  55-gal.  drum,  $82.50.  Shipped  express  or  freight  collect  from 
Somerville,  Mass.,  or  Chicago,  Ill.,  whichever  is  nearest.  Order  your 
supply  today.  ,  , 

FREE — Sample  Marden’s  Meal— If  you  will  send  us  your  oealer  s  name 
and  address  we  will  mail  you  FREE  a  generous  sample  of  Hardens  100% 
Pure  Cod  Liver  Meal.  Write  also  for  FREE  folder. 

MARDEN-WILD  C0RP.  Ill  ch^S^l”*5*' 


In  the  last  Storrs  Contest  we  had  pens  of  White  Leghorns  and 
of  Reds.  BOTH  PENS  averaged  over  200  eggs  per  bird  I  No 
one  ever  before  heard  oC  a  breeder  getting  over  a  200-egg  aver¬ 
age  on  more  than  one  breed.  No  wonder 

HALL'S  CHICKS  ARB  BETTER. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Prom  Heal  Qualitv  Stock.  Weekly  Hatches.  Big  Illustrated  Folder. 

SCW  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

*  *•>.)  nn  $25  00  $28.00  $30.00 

Special  Matings  *!!!!!."!  2  A 00  28.00  32.00  85.00 

P  All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  Free;  also  Accredited  Stock 

HALL  BROS.  POPLAaRoHx,L6L« FARM 


ree;  aiso  .accreaueu 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


<fo gle  finest 

OHIO  ACCREDITED 

BABY  CHICK/ 


Every  Eagle  Nest  Chick  ^produced  bom  Pure  Bred  Accredited  Flocks.  Order 
Now  Lor  Early  and  Future  Delivery. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  25 
White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  $4.00 

4.5u 

mS  Ch“k.°'w.cc;.SiUdi-uiSt  10c,  H..V,  12c.  HUMS tm  F.m 
Orders  10 4  down.  Balance  10  days  before  shipment.  Postage  Paid.  100*  Live 
Delivery  Big  Catalogue  Free.  Order  from  th»a  Advertisement.  Bank  References. 

THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  DEPT.  15  UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Huber’s  Reliable  chicks 


IQfrL  YAaYForl8Years  weliaveculleiourflocks 

v/Ul  1%/LII  1  vdl  for  egg  production  and  quality. 


If  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  . ktfcMng :  the ?m .  There 
are  reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  tha  0ur 

been  able  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks  xn  the  past  eighteen „edlM  flocks 
Reliable  Chicks  possess  high  egg  producing  qualities.  E IW  bird  In  our  yoll 

banded  and  record  kept.  Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  free.  Send  us  your  oraer  ami  ym 
will  be  another  one  of  our  satisfied  customers. 

Chicks  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Ii  You  Wish.  Get  Our  Plan 

js  -was  jbs  ffls  ar*gra»  asesis  a- 

HUBER'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  MAIN  STREET,  FOSTOR1A,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D.  SEND  ONLY  $1.00 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  Poultryman.  You  can 
<snfA  for  vou  know  every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production 
and  nreed  typT  Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought 
with  chicks.  _  ^ 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 


JRUSLOW/fefe/Chicks 


You  can  meet  the  growing:  demand  for  quality  egfprs  and 
poultry.  Prices  are  high,  profit  never  better.  Every  chick  buyer 
should  know  about  TRUSLOW  thorobreds.  Our  45  years  in  the 
poultry  business  has  developed  remarkable  egg  and  meat  pro- 
duciner  strains.  - m  - - -  u._  - - -,oroaa 


You  can  make  money  with  Truslow’s  big,  strong,  vigo - 

Thorobred  Chicks  —  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottea. 


_ _ _ CKS  -  Legnorus,  nuuKD,  iwua  miy  ttyauuon 

"Write  us  today  stating  breed  and  number  you  need  so  we  can 
quote  prices.  Get  our  FREE  Book,  Raising  Poultry  for  Profit. 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  26  Chestertown.Md. 


THE  HENYARD 


Bleeding  Hens 

I  have  some  Houtlnns  and  lately 
have  lost  one  from  bleeding  to  death 
and  have  another  now  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition.  One  the  blood  started  to  run 
from  the  toes  between  the  scales.  I 
have  tried  iodine  and  bandage;  the 
blood  stops  while  the  bandage  is  on  but 
the  minute  I  took  it  off  it  started  to 
bleed  again.  Those  hens  have  not  laid 
now  for  some  time  and  are  just  about 
to  lay  now,  and  I  would  hate  to  lose 
any  more.  Can  you  give  me  any  ad¬ 
vice  on  how  to  stop  the  bleeding? 

Long  Island.  g.  t. 

Bleeding  from  small  wounds  in  cold 
weather  may  cause  the  death  of  fowls 
but  can  usually  be  checked,  if  dis¬ 
covered  in  time,  by  the  application  of 
cold  water,  ice  or,  if  necessary,  by  a 
touch  from  a  hot  irom  A  liquid  prepara¬ 
tion  of  iron,  known  as  Mansell's  solu¬ 
tion,  is  a  strong  coagulant  of  blood  and 
is  used  to  stop  hemorrhages  that  other 
measures  sometimes  fail  to  check.  It 
leaves  a  large  clot,  however,  and  bleed¬ 
ing  might  commence  again  after  the 
removal  of  this.  When  blood  continues 
to  flow  from  a  small  wound  in  spite  of 
treatment,  it  indicates  a  condition  of 
that  fluid  known  in  the  human  family 
as  responsible  for  “bleeders,”  or  per¬ 
sons  whose  blood  does  not  clot  readily 
upon  exposure  to  air.  m.  b.  d. 


Too  Heavy  Forcing 

What  can  be  done  for  pullets  that 
are  egg-bound?  We  lose  from  one  to 
two  daily.  We  fed  the  Cornell  mash 
ration  with  whole  corn  night,  scratch 
grains  morning,  cabbage  at  10  A.  M., 
and  the  Cornell  mash  dampened  at 
noon.  They  have  oyster  shells  and 
charcoal  by  them  at  all  times.  J.  B. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Pullets  that  are  heavily  fed  and  in¬ 
duced  to  lay  well  before  they  have 
reached  the  full  maturity  of  liens  are 
subject  to  disorders  of  the  egg-produc¬ 
ing  organs  that  can  hardly  be  avoided 
without  permitting  the  birds  to  enjoy 
the  more  natural  conditions  that  they 
have  been  deprived  of  in  the  effort  to 
get  all  possible  eggs.  Less  stimulat¬ 
ing  food,  such  as  meat,  plenty  of  green 
food,  an  occasional  dose  of  Epsom  salts. 
1  lb.  to  each  100  birds,  in  their  drink¬ 
ing  water  or  a  moist  mash,  and  moder¬ 
ate  use  of  artificial  lighting  should  help 
avoid  these  troubles,  but  it  comes  down 
largely  to  a  question  of  eggs  or  health, 
and  there  are  many  birds  that  cannot 
stand  up  under  the  forcing  of  modern 
poultrymen  who  wish  eggs  in  the  maxi¬ 
mum  numbers  out  of  the  natural  egg- 
producing  season.  m.  b.  d. 


OHIO’S  BEST”  tZ HICK'S  <7.0. 


/ 

Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  carefully  culled 
and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $3.50  $8.75  $12.50  $60.00  $118.00 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  K.  I.  Beds  .  4.25  8.00  5.00  72.00  140.00 

Wli.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50  3.50  16.00  75.UU  I40.UU 

Asst  for  broilers.  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $12.  Order  from  this  ad.  Wo  will  ship 
C  O  D.  on  10%  deposit.  Bef.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid. 
GetGus’s  Aids  on  Poultry— sent  free  each  month. 

ViAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  Gus  lekes.  Mgr.,  R.  F.  D.  4-A,  VAN  WERT.  Ohio 

v*t  TEN  CHICKS  EXTRA 

On  orders  nlaced  earlv  we  will  allow  10  chicks  extra  with  every  100  ordered.  Write 
fo“detaifs.PEver|  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

7  Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept. 

by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  ^tate  University. 
GUARANTEED  CHICKS.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plan.  You  call  t  086  on 
V  our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERIES  101  MAIN  ST.,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


schwegler's’TH  OROBRED 

{ - ■  :  ,  ■  “live  AND  LAV”  VnivlV3 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12  c  and  up.  100/6 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book.  A 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Something  New! 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

WITH  THE  BROADEST 
GUARANTEE  EVER 
BEFORE  OFFERED 

Lord  Farms’  Leghorn  Chicks  for  1928 
will  be  sold  with  a  guarantee  that  they 
surpass  other  stock  in  vitality,  size  of 
egg  and  birds,  and  egg  production. 
Send  for  information  about  this  guar¬ 
antee,  and  our  lower  prices  on  chicks; 
also  about  our  mammoth  breeding 
farms. 

Our  1928  Year  Book  contains  more 
practical  information  about  making  a 
profit  with  Leghorns  than  any  price 
book  sold,  and  it  is  free  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  White  Leghorns. 

LORD  FARMS 

!  67  FOREST  ST.,  METHUEN,  MASS. 
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Facts  Worth  Looking 
Into  When  Buying 
Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 

1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

2  We  are  financially  responsible. 

o  Eggs  Set,  in  our  incubators  are 

■**  laid  by  bl  eeders  on  our  own  farm. 

4  Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production 
*  have  been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years, 
fj  Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high 

**  records  used  in  our  breeding  pens, 

g  The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
u  stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 
•7  Our  feeding  and  management  pro- 

"  gram  free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks, 

o  We  pay  delivery  charges  and 
u  guarantee  100  %  satisfactory  arrival. 

Q  Our  prices  are  right  and  wo  make  de- 
"  livery  on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

|h  Our  Breeding  Farm  Is  open  for  inspection. 
This  is  your  protection. 

EIGENRAUCH 

RED  BANK 


FARMS 

NEW  JERSEY 


Chickenpox 

During  the  last  few  (lays  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  black  scab-like  formations  de¬ 
veloping  on  the  combs  of  some  of  my 
chickens.  This  morning  part  of  one  of 
the  roosters  comb  was  bleeding.  The 
droppings  show  slight  diarrhoea  and 
are  partly  brown  in  color.  I  thought 
it  might '  be  chickenpox  hut  when  I 
broke  open  one  of  the  scabs  the  sore 
seemed  perfectly  clean.  Will  you  tell 
me  of  some  general  treatment  given 
in  such  cases  when  the  disease  is  un¬ 
determinable?  g.  E.  AV. 

You  are  probably  right  in  thinking 
this  chickenpox,  the  brown  or  black 
scabs  having  reached  a  stage  where 
they  may  drop  off  and  leave  a  healed 
surface.  If  the  disease  is  severe 
enough  to  warrant  treatment,  the.  scabs 
may  be  softened  and  removed  and  their 
sites  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine. 
It  is  a  very  contagious  disorder  and 
will  spread  to  others  in  the  flock  if 
those  having  it  are  not  removed.  Un¬ 
less  accompanied  by  roup  or  more 
severe  disease,  however,  it  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  a  serious  matter.  m.  b.  d. 


IWENE 

CHICKS 

S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

State-Certified 
Blood-T  ested 

EVERY  BREEDER  A  MATURE  HEN 
WE  DO  NOT  MATE  PULLETS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Leghorn  Chicks 
from  Stale-Certified,  Blood-Tested  Matings  for 
February  and  March  delivery. 

HEAVY  BREEDS  NOW  READY 

Wo  can  make  immediate  deliveries  of  chicks  in 
these  breeds:  White  Rock,  Barred  Rock,  White 
Wyandottes,  It.  X.  Bed,  also”.  Cross-bred  Matings 
for  Broiler  and  Boaster  production. 

Write  for  Catalog;  and  Price  List 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  v,ned^pntd.an.  j. 


Rogers  Farms  Chicks  Make  $ 

Write  for  our  circular 
and  price  list. 

White  Leghorns  and 
R.  I.  Red  Chicks 

from  Rogers  Farms 
Ili-production  breeders 
give  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion.  N.  Y.  State  certi¬ 
fied,  supervised  and 
standard  grades. 

THE  ROGERS  FARMS 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  ExtraQuality  Chicksfrom thorough¬ 
bred  matings  any  week  after  February 
11th,  at  $16  per  100:  S77  per  500;  $160 
per  1000.  10  per  cent  books  your  order.  Circuliir  FREE. 
Robert  Clauser,  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


"MARTIN’S  STRAIN” 

White  Wyandotte, 
Ulsh’s  Superior  White 
and  Barred  Rock 

Strong  chicks  from  healthy 
stock.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices. 

JA8.  E.  TTLSH  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Bobby:  “Daddy!  A  boy  at  school  told 
me  that  I  looked  just  like  you!”  The 
Dad:  “That  so? — and  what  did  you 
gay.”  Bobby:  “Nothin’.  He  was  big- 
ger’n  me.” — Passing  Show. 


Our  Chicks  Cost  No  More 

They  pay  better.  Accredited  from  flocks  supervised 
by  expert  trained  at  Ohio  State  University.  Our 
catalog  tells  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  other 
slock.  ALSO  BABY  BUCKS.  Write  today. 

S0UDERS’  IDEAL  HATCHERY.  Box  H.  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


CHICKS  and  DUX  C.O.  D. 

Fine  pure-bred  chicks  and  baby  ducks  at  prices  to  fit 
your  pocketbook.  Pedigreed  males  and  selected  fe¬ 
males  make  chicks  of  finest  quality.  Free  poultry  book 
and  catalog.  Get  details  of  our  liberal  C.  O,  I).  offer. 

COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO..  Box  124,  TIRO.  0. 


FINE  PURE-BRED  CHICKS 

Write  for  our  catalog.  It  tells  about  our  chicks  from 
pure-bred  selected  stock.  We  have  been  in  the  chick 
business  for  years  and  know  how  to  produce  the  kind  of 
chicks  you  want  at  prices  which  will  make  money  for 
you.  Write  today.  SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Tiffin,  0- 


Accredited  Chi 


See  Your  Chicks  Before  You  Pay  for  Them. 
Especially  Selected,  Accredited  Stock 

JIEAITT1FUL  CATALOG  FREE 
Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  quality. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  13,  Kenton,  O. 

GOOD  CHICKS  Pay  BigProfits 

County  Line  Chicks  are  this  kind.  You  get  the  best 
when  vou  get  County  Line  Chicks.  Five  varieties. 
Bred  for  Health  and  Production.  CATALOG  FREE 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 
Box  11,  Telford,  Pa. 

OUR  1928  CATALOG  Ks™ 

81  pages  showing  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies  in 
file  world.  (Over  800  items.)  Write  today  for  your  copy 
—FREE.  BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Dopt.  C-42,  Quincy,  III. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Rosemont 
(hicks  % 


Quick  Maturity - 

Heavy  Production 

Starting  with  some  of  the  choicest  flocks 
in  Hunterdon  County,  we  have  selected 
and  bred  for  17  years  to  bring  out  quick 
maturity  and  heavy  egg  production.  The 
ever-increasing  demand  for  Rosemont 
Chicks  shows  how  well  we  have  succeeded. 

FREE  Catalog  Pictures 
Plant  and  Chicks 

We  have  used  the  camera  freely  in  pre¬ 
paring  our  big  Catalog.  It  shows  our  three 
big  hatcheries,  many  of  our  breeding  flocks 
and  Rosemont  Distinctive  Chicks.  Be 
sure  to  get  it  before  ordering  chicks. 
Write  today. 

Now  Booking  Orders  for  February 
and  March  Delivery . 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS 
and  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  HunterdonCo.,  New  Jersey 


W— € 


NET  WEIGHT 
IOO  POUNDS 

BEACON 


Egg  mas  „ 

With  butterh,15 


Look  for  the  BEACON  Trade  Mark! 
It  is  your  guarantee  of  better  feed  for 
Poultry  and  Livestock.  Thousands  of 
Poultry  men  and  Farmers  endorse 
BEACON  FEEDS  by  year  after 
year  patronage. 
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My  New 

CUT  PRICES 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  ROD  OF  FENCING 

|  Gates,  Steel  Posta,  Barb  Wire,  Metal  or  Ready  Roofingr,  i 
Paints,  Pipeless  Furnaces,  Cream  Separators  or  Poultry  ] 
|  Netting-,  etc.  I  want  you  to  see  the  big-  savings  I’m  giving  \ 
k  this  season.  Write  today  for  my  big  120-page  Bargain  Book. 

'  I  pay  the  freight  and  guarantee  the  Quality.  —Jim  Brown, 

|  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Oept.4304,  Cleveland,  0. 1 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  .Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

„  _  ...  _  25  SO  IOO  500  lOOO 

S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns  S3. 50  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  4  00  7.50  14  62  50  130 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain  6  00  10  50  20  95  00 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  3  00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  MCE  POULTRY  FARM  MChbe?Ii1  pa. 
BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  SO  100 

white  and  Brown  Leghorns..  #8.S0  *<>.,><) 

Barred  Rocks .  4.<M»  T.oO  14.00 

Mixed  Clucks .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

These  chicks  are  carefully  selected  from  free  range 
bred-to-lay  stock.  We  pay  postage.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Write  for  our  reduced  prices  on  large  lots. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAUstervllle,  Pa. 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL, 


m. 


Brown  Leghorns  -  - 
Basom's  Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds  -  -  •  - 
Black  Minorcas  -  •  • 

Mixed . 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


GUARANTEED 

IOO  500  lOOO 

$57  50  5110 
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RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Edmonds’ Poultry 
Account  Book 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD.  EASY  TO 
KEEP.  START  ANY  TIME;  RESULTS 
SHOWN  ANY  TIME. 

PRICE  POSTPAID,  $2.00 

For  Sale  by 

We  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  -  New  York 


Death  of  E.  B.  Thompson 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Edward 
B.  Thompson  died  at  his  home,  Amenia, 
N.  Y.,  January  7,  aged  GO.  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  was  the  originator  'of  the  famous 
‘Thompson  Strain-’  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  poultrymen  in  the  world. 


What  Does  “Accredited” 
Poultry  Signify? 

There  has  been  considerable  con¬ 
fusion  over  the  use  of  the  word  “ac¬ 
credited”  flocks  as  applied  to  poultry 
and  baby  chicks.  The  term  means  one 
thing  in  some  States  and  something 
quite  different  in  others.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  baby  chick  buyers  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  as  used  by 
various  poultrymen  and  hatcheries.  In 
the  Eastern  States  “accredited”  is  in¬ 
terpreted  to  mean  the  flocks  that  have 
been  tested  for  bacillary  white  diar¬ 
rhoea  and  the  chicks  hatched  from  the 
eggs  from  such  flocks  are  “accredited” 
c-hicks. 

This  plan  of  testing  birds  to  insure 
of  their  being  free  from  the  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea  menace  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the  birds 
and  sanitation  as  well,  was  developed 
by  Dr.  Jenkins  and  associates  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

The  States  subscribing  to  this  in¬ 
terpretation  are :  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and,  while  New  York 
State  seems  to  have  taken  no  official 
action,  the  poultrymen  are  considered 
sympathetic  to  this  what  is  known 
as  the  “eastern  plan.” 

In  the  poultry  States  of  the  Central 
West  “accredited”  simply  means  a 
breeding  program,  to  cull  hens  rigor¬ 
ously  for  type,  egg  laying  capacity,  etc., 
with  inspection  of  buildings  to  insure 
sanitary  conditions.  Wisconsin  appears 
to  he  the  pioneer  State  in  establishing 
accredited  flocks  through  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Experiment  Station,  on  this  basis. 
This  station  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  use  the  word  as  applied  to 
poultry. 

Each  of  the  two  plans  have  their 
own  advocates  and  the  Eastern  and 
Central  Western  poultrymen  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  use  the  same  term  to 
express  quite  different  claims  as  above 
explained.  There  is  no  harm  in  this 
provided  the  public  understand  what 
each  group  intend  to  convey.  An  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  at  the  poultry  confer¬ 
ence  in  Chicago  in  November  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  two  groups  of  poultrymen  and 
hatcherymen  in  the  use  of  the  term,  but 
without  result.  Various  plans  sug¬ 
gested  with  view  to  adopting  terms 
acceptable  to  both  classes  failed  of 
result. 


Form  for  Release  and 
Refunding  Bond 

I  was  willed  a  watch  by  a  friend  who 
named  a  trust  company  as  executor.  The 
trust  company  requests  that  I  pay  $5  for 
a  refunding  bond  and  release,  which  I 
did  not  care  to  do  because  the  watch  is 
not  worth  enough  to  warrant  the  ex¬ 
pense  if  I  can  avoid  it.  I  prepared  tlie 
usual  form  used  which  can  be  purchased 
printed  in  blank,  which  requires  only  an 
acknowledgment,  and  was  advised  that 
this  form  would  be  acceptable  in  the  case 
of  distributive  shares  but  would  not  be 
acceptable  in  this  case.  It  seems  that 
two  separate  and  distinct  forms  are  re¬ 
quired,  one  for  the  delivery  of  the  watch, 
which  must  be  signed  and  acknowledged, 
and  one  for  the  refunding  bond  which 
must  also  be  signed  and  acknowledged. 
Will  you  furnish  me  with  the  forms,  or 
advise  me  the  lawbook  reference  contain¬ 
ing  the  forms,  that  I  may  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  without  paying-  the  $5?  A.  G.  T. 

New  Jex-sey. 

You  may  obtain  the  proper  form  for 
a  release,  and  refunding  bond  from  the 
surrogate’s  office  in  the  county  wherein 
the  person  leaving  you  the  watch  died. 
If  you  will  tell  them  just  the  circum¬ 
stances,  they  will  give  you  the  correct 
form  to  fill  out.  H.  K. 


DIAMOND  PICK 

Scrap 

Contains  only  good  wholesome  meat  and  bone.  Its  pro¬ 
tein  is  all  honest  animal  protein.  Nothing  has  been  add¬ 
ed  to  give  it  a  false  high  protein.  Diamond  Pick  is  not 
the  cheapest  in  price  but  the  best  feed  value  per  dollar. 
Results  will  prove  this  to  your  satisfaction,  or  your 
money  back.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us 
his  name  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  ship 

100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  DIAMOND  PICK,  FR,l?t  $4.25 

to  points  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Del¬ 
aware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  only. 

Atlan  Mfg.  Co.,  142- A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

It’s  Better  Because  It*s  Pure 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 
Prepaid  Price*  for  25  50  100  200 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $23.50 

White,  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks  ) 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds  r  ......  3.75  7.25  14.00  27.50 

s ) 


White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 
S.  S.  Hamburgs,  16c.  Assorted  Breeds, 
THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY 


10c. 


Member  A. 
BOX  B 


B.  C.  P.  A. 


QUALITY 

and  Price  List 
500  1000 

$57.50  $110.00 

67.50  130.00 

Our  22nd  Year 
TIFFIN,  OHIO 


HANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

can  afford  from  New  Jersey 
"•*1  records.  Large  hatching 
out  vale,  N.  J.  s 


SEAVER  FARM 

SMITHTOWN  BRANCH,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  Stock 
All  Breeders  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Only  ^Pedigreed  Males  with  dam 
records  of  over  250  eggs  used  in 
our  breeding  pens. 

Price  18c  each  in  Thousand  Lots 

Write  for  Circular. 


Niagara  Poultry  Farm 

Profitable  Chicks  and  Dux 
Will  Always  Satisfy  You 

Hardy,  northern  grown,  vigorous,  healthy, 
heavy,  laying,  free  range  breeding  flocks 
insures  you  livable,  profitable  chicks.  Our 
prices  will  save  you  money. 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  -  ROCKS 
WYANDOTTES  —  PEKIN  DUX 

100°fo  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

For  bigger  Poultry  Profits  get  our  Catalog. 
NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5 
Established  1887  Ramsonville,  N.  Y. 


SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

If  you  want  superior  chicks  write  to  us. 
Careful  breeding  and  trapnesting  behind 
our  stock.  Approved  R.  O.  P.  matings. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS-Over  300  pedi¬ 
greed,  trapnested,  selected  males  all 
with  dams  records  of  200-291  eggs. 
Grand  dams  200-301.  Over  1000  pullets 
under  trapnest  R.  O.  P.  supervision. 
ROCKS  AND  REDS— Our  Barred  Rock  male 
heading  R.  O.  P,  mating  is  one  of  the  finest  to 
ever  leave  British  Columbia.  60  Rock  cock¬ 
erels  and  40  Red  cockerels  are  importations 
from  British  Columbia.  We  have  spared  no 
expense  to  make  our  stock  the  best.  Our 
flocks  are  every  one  demonstration  flocks  under  supervision 
by  the  Ohio  State  University.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog 
PORTSMOUTH  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO 


TRAP  withwire-  c°pperor 

I  ilrtl  I  nUO  aluminum.  Name  and 
address  on  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags 
50c;  45  tags  Jl;  100  tags  $2,  postpaid. 
Prompt  shipment.  Write  plainly.  Or¬ 
der  now.  BIVINS, Printer,  Summit, N.Y. 


V/  FERRIS  STRAIN  r*  14 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

Send  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

CeffAf  $12.00  per  100  $57.50-500  $110-1000 

mW  Postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  .  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Get  your  chicks  from  the  flock  that  produced  the  pens 
that  won  second  place  for  two  consecutive  years  in  the 
New  Jersey  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Breeders  are  selected 
for  size,  vigor,  typeumd  good  production  of  large  white 
eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER  MOUNT  HOLLY.  N.  J. 

/HI  *  1  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

I  Beds . *4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

■  fl |f»|rO  Barred  Hocks...  4.00  7.50  14.00 

■  White  Leghorns..  8.50  0.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  G.50  12  00 

,  , ,  ,  Light  Mixed .  2.75  6.00  9.00 

500  lots,  3^c  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

10v)%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  JLAtJVEU  -  McAEISTEJtVILLE,  PA. 

Rnrred  Rnrb  Chirbe  Send  order  now  for  March 
DUTTea  AOCK  L/IICKS  and  April  chicks.  Postage 

El. 

MASS.  CERTIFIED  ch,x  — 

ACREBRIDGE  FARM  Box  R  MARLBORO,  MASS. 

HIGHEST  BARRED  ROCK  PEN— 25  leading  contests 
1927.  HIGHEST  ROCK  PEN-all  U.  S.  contests  1926. 
Circular.  H.  VAN  WINKLE  -  Camden,  N.  Y. 

Avoid  Disappointment  W 

to  June  delivery.  TAKBELL  FARMS,  Smitkviile  Hats,  N  Y. 

S.c.  R.  I.  RedBaby  Chicks 

f?iect,?d  bVeeders-  Diarrhea  Free.  Chicks.  $25.00  per 
Hotelling  Eggs,  $10.00  per  100.  FREDERICK  S. 
BARNES,  Colonial  Farm,  ”  CLINTONVILLE,  CONN. 

T.ewis  Farms  Chirkc  Quality  chicks  from  our 
.  &  GIIILKS  own  breeders  at  moder¬ 

ate  prices.  The  best  that  science  and  experience  can  pro¬ 
duce.  Blood  tested— fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  1928 
catalogue.  IIAURY  R.  LEWIS,  Box  R,  Davisville,  R.  I. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes? °0me™^k  ^impofteS 

Records  262  to  313  eggs.  E.  E.  LEWIS  .  Apalnchiii,  S.  Y. 

Believe  it  or  not 

Our  total  output  of  chicks  (S.  C.  White  Leghorns) 
will  be  bred  from  two,  three  and  four-year-old  hens 
and  pedigreed  males.  All  chicks  of  one  quality,  the 
same  as  we  will  use  in  our  own  pens  as  replace¬ 
ments.  Our  quantity  is  limited,  but  not  our  quality. 
We  wish  to  interest  poultrymen  who  demand 
quality,  at  a  fair  price. 

BAYVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  Huff  Leghorns  W.  Leghorns 
1,1111, fiS  Barred  Bocks  White  Bocks 
y  ~  r  Beds  and  Mixed 

»c  each  and  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JACOB  NIEMOND  -  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 
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Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth 


Price  $1.00 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer  s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

For  over  35  years  I  have  been,  about 
this  time  of  year,  sending  my  dues  to  the 
very  best  farmers’  paper  published.  You 
know  clean  literature — you  publish  it. 
You  know  farmers’  needs  and  wishes,  and 
print  such  subject  matter  as  is  of  real 
value.  You  know  the  truth  and  fearless¬ 
ly  tell  it.  May  God’s  guidance  and  mercy 
be  yours  through  the  year  before  us,  is  the 
earnest  wish  of  a  number  of  your  great 
reading  family.  w.  M.  patton. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  confess  to  a  pride  in  a  letter  like 
this.  But  it  has  a  value  beyond  the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  our  latent  vanity.  It  proves  to 
us  that  while  we  may  fail  in  certain  par¬ 
ticulars  to  accomplish  all  we  wish,  our 
farm  friends  are  ready  to  make  allow¬ 
ances  and  to  credit  us  with  the  right  pur¬ 
pose,  even  if  we  should  fail  in  some  ac¬ 
complishments.  It  is  an  encouragement, 
a  help  and  an  inspiration.  We  grudge  no 
labor  for  such  friends. 

Are  the  claims  of  William  S,  Rice,  Inc., 
manufacturers  of  rupture  and  orthopedic 
appliances,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  to  be  depended 
upon  ?  G.  w . 

New  York. 

No  doubt  the  appliances  of  this  and 
other  manufacturers  are  helpful  in  some 
cases,  but  we  regard  it  as  impractical 
for  those  suffering  from  rupture  to  pur¬ 
chase  appliances  by  mail  with  view  to 
overcoming  the  trouble.  On  this  account 
The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  accept  any  ad¬ 
vertising  in  this  line.  W  e  believe  the  only 
safe  course  for  those  having  troubles  of 
this  kind  is  to  consult  a  reliable  physi¬ 
cian  and  be  guided  by  his  advice.  Then  if 
an  appliance  is  desirable  the  doctor  w  ill 
see  that  a  proper  one  for  the  particular 
case  will  be  selected. 

I  would  like  your  advice  about  the  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Service  Corporation. 
Is  there  some  way  for  us  to  get  our  money 
back?  I  gave  them  a  check  for  $44.‘-o. 

I  had  mv  car  and  truck  both  insured. 
The  membership  certificate  is  signed  by 
B.  M.  Robinson,  but  the  $5,000  bail  oond 
is  not  signed.  M*  E- 

New  Jersey. 

We  are  sorry  to  disappoint  the  victims 
of  these  service  contract  schemes,  but  we 
know  of  no  way  to  recover  the  money  for 
those  who  have  signed  orders  or  con¬ 
tracts  and  made  settlement  on  these 
schemes.  The  only  service  we  can  per¬ 
form  in  connection  with  such  contracts 
is  to  warn  the  public  against  signing 
them.  This  we  have  done  persistently 
since  the  service  contract  first  made  its 
appearance  in  country  districts  some 
three  years  ago.  There  is  no  power  that 
can  recover  money  paid  to  the  promoters 
of  such  schemes. 

Some  months  ago  I  was  approached  by 
a  salesman  representing  the  International 
Publishing  Co.,  4750  Sheridan  Road,  Chi¬ 
cago  111.,  who  talked  me  into  signing  a 
contract  for  one  set  of  10  volumes  of  the 
“International  Reference  Work.”  He,  of 
course,  represented  this  as  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  up-to-date  encyclopedia,  and  it 
was  on  this  understanding  that  I  bought 
it.  At  the  time  I  paid  $5  down  and 
agreed  to  pay  $5  per  month  until  the 
balance  was  paid.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  International  Publishing  Co.  had 
no  books  to  deliver*  itself,  but  sold  my 
contract  to  the  Holst  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Boone,  Iowa.  These  people  sent  me  the 
volumes  as  called  for  in  the  contract, 
but  the  most  cursory  examination  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  they  were  not  as 
represented.  They  are  neither  accurate 
nor  up  to  date,  and  in  fact  are  nothing 
that  anyone  would  want.  Accordingly  I 
wrote  both  publishing  houses  to  this  ef¬ 
fect,  and  informed  them  I  would  not  con¬ 
sider  my  contract  as  binding.  The  replies 
I  received  informed  me  that  I  had  signed 
a  contract  and  that  was  all  there  was  to 
it.  What  shall  I  do  about  it?  I  don  t 
want  to  cheat  anyone,  but  I  certainly 
won’t  stand  for  being  cheated  myself. 

Rhode  Island.  s-  K-  D- 

The  above  story  is  typical  of  the  ub- 
scription  book  agency  plan  of  operation. 
A  contract,  the  signature  to  which  was 
secured  by  such  deceptive  methods,  is  a 
very  sacred  thing  to  this  class  of  book 
concerns  and  concerns  in  other  lines 
which  have  no  disposition  to  render  value 
received  under  their  contracts.  "W  e  con¬ 
fess  that  we  cannot  regard  such  contracts 
with  any  degree  of  respect,  while  we  yield 
to  no  one  in  our  loyalty  to  carry  out  all 


contracts  entered  into  by  fair  and  honest 
means.  Our  advice  to  this  subscriber  is 
to  ship  the  set  of  books  back  from  whence 
they  came  and  challenge  the  book  concern 
to  bring  legal  action  to  collect  under  the 
order  signed  because  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  the  agent.  The  money  paid  can¬ 
not  be  recovered. 

Washington,  Jan.  3. — Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Cook  will  be  obliged  to  serve  out  the  term 
of  14  years  and  nine  months  at  the  Leav¬ 
enworth  Prison,  to  which  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  in  1925  upon  conviction  for  use 
of  the  mails  to  defraud,  as  a  result  of  a 
decision  today  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
handed  down  by  Chief  Justice  Taft. 

Dr.  Cook  was  indicted  in  1923  in  the 
Texas  District  Court,  and  afterward  con¬ 
victed,  for  alleged  unlawful  use  of  the 
mails.  The  judgment  was  affirmed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  in  1925  Dr. 
Cooke  was  sent  to  Leavenworth.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1927,  he  applied  to  the  Judge  who 
sentenced  him  for  an  order  placing  him 
on  probation  for  five  years,  in  the  custody 
of  a  special  officer,  as  required  by  the 
Probation  Act. 

Dr.  Cook’s  release  under  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  act  was  ordered.  Ob¬ 
jection  was  made  by  the  government, 
which  sued  out  a  writ  of  error  to  the 
District  Court  from  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  Appellate  Court  held  that  the  Proba¬ 
tion  act  did  not  empower  the  District 
Court  to  grant  probation  to  the  prisoner. 

In  addition  to  imprisonment  for  14 
years  and  nine  months,  Dr.  Cook’s  sen¬ 
tence  carried  the  penalty  of  a  $12,900 
fine. 

Dr.  Cook  began  serving  his  sentence  at 
Leavenworth  on  April  26,  1925.  He  will 
become  eligible  for  parole,  March  5,  1930. 
— New  York  Times. 

Dr.  Cook’s  victims  will  no  doubt  ap¬ 
prove  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case.  To  release  get-rich-quick 
artists  after  serving  only  a  fraction  of 
the  sentence  imposed  would  only  serve  to 
encourage  other  crooks  to  pursue  the  same 
process  of  fleecing  the  unsuspecting  public  j 
by  selling  worthless  stocks.  There  are 
a  sufficient  number  of  i>romoters  of  Dr. 
Cook’s  type  still  at  large.  More  of  them 
should  be  behind  the  bars  with  Dr.  Cook 
instead  of  adding  to  the  number  by  free¬ 
ing  old  offenders.  The  lesson  in  the  Dr. 
Cook  episode  for  investors  is  to  beware 
of  stock  promoters  and  carefully  investi¬ 
gate  any  security  offered  before  parting 
with  any  money  for  it. 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  from  the 
Metro  Scarf  Co.,  in  New  York,  which  I 
send  to  for  home-work.  It  sounds  good, 
but  I  want  to  know  if  it’s  a  fake  com¬ 
pany  or  not  before  I  send  the  $1.50  for 
the  outfit.  Please  advise  me  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  MBS.  H.  8. 

New  York. 

Metro  Scarf  Co.  proposition  is  another 
scheme  to  get  $1.50  from  those  looking 
for  home  work.  The  plan  of  operation  is 
always  the  same — send  money  first.  To 
get  money  from  prospective  workers  is 
the  primary  object  of  all  these  petty 
swindles.  If  the  object  was  to  secure 
workers  there  would  be  no  sound  reason 
to  ask  for  money  in  advance.  Don’t  send 
money  to  work-at-home  fakers. 

The  reason  I  prefer  The  R.  N.-Y.  to 
any  other  farm  paper  is  that  it  just 
fills  the  bill  for  what  a  farm  paper  is  in¬ 
tended.  Some  so-called  farm  papers  seem 
to  have  many  purposes.  They  are  like  a 
combination  tool  sold  to  do  everything, 
but  when  you  start  to  do  a  practical  job 
you  drop  them  for  a  tool  that  is  intended 
for  the  purpose.  The  good  old  R.  N.-Y. 
gives  us  full  and  accurate  information 
which  is  a  special  purpose.  It  is  not  like 
the  paper  that  gives  us  the  price  of  one 
group,  conveying  the  idea  that  it  is  the 
best  of  all.  We  all  know  what  that  price 
is  when  we  get  our  checks,  but  most  of 
us  like  also  to  know  what  the  other 
groups  pay,  and  we  find  it  nowhere  ex¬ 
cept  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  fred  labage. 

Pennsylvania. 

Those  of  us  who  know  the  farm  from 
personal  experience,  know  pretty  near 
what  the  farmer  wants.  Our  business  is 
not  only  to  know,  but  to  get  it  and 
give  it. 

I  am  a  subscriber  for  several  papers 
(weekly  and  daily),  but  T«e  It.  N.-Y. 
pets  more  attention  than  any  of  the 
others.  I  am  nearly  74  years  old,  and 
evesight  is  failing  quite  rapidly,  so  I  read 
The  R.  N.-Y.  first  and  then  go  as  far  as 
I  can  on  the  others.  E.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  a  compliment  to  fill  any  pub¬ 
lisher  with  pride.  We  think  these  friends 
urge  us  on  to  do  our  best.  We  could  not 
permit  ourselves  to  disappoint  them. 


To  every  person  comes  his  day, 

So  calmly  wait  your  chance — ■ 
Pedestrians  have  the  right  of  way 
When  in  the  ambulance. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


Ay  -LiTrfiO 


Which  is  easier 
to  keep  clean  ? 

With  The  Surge  Milker 
the  milk  travels  ONLY 
4  inches  from  Teat  to 
Pail.  With  other 
milkers  it  travels  through 
4  feet  of  curling  rubber 
tubes  and  twisted  claws— where 
bacteria  breeds  and  contaminate 
the  milk.  To  produce  CLEAN  milk 
any  milker  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  EVERY  DAY.  The  Surge 
is  so  easy  to  clean  that  there  is  no 
temptation  to  slight  the  job. 


Wonderful  New 

Milking  Method 

Milks  Cows  Like  No 
Other  Machine  Ever 
Milhed  Cows  Before 

At  last  something  really 
new  in  machine  milking 
history !  The  wonderful 
new  SURGE  Milker! 

A  machine  that  is  making 
records  for  Breeders  who 
never  dared  use  a  ma¬ 
chine  before.  A  machine 
that  produces  low  count, 
premium  priced  milk  — 
and  does  it  with  no  more 
work  than  you  now  give 
to  washing  milk  pails.  The 
Surge  is  sweeping  every¬ 
thing  before  it! 

Onty  These  4 jabbers 
To  Wash 

Think  of  that  1  You  men  who  have  tried  to 
keep  old  fashioned  milkers  clean — m  ark  this  ! 
Only  4  simple  pieces  of  rubber  to  wash.  No 
long*tubes.  No  claws.  No  places  for  the  milk 
to  lodge  and  breed  bacteria.  Easy  to  produce 
Grade  “A”  milk  and  get  premium  prices. 

Nail  Coupon  for  FREE 

Demonstration  Offer 

Just  mail  the  coupon  below  —  now  —  and  we  will 
install  The  Surge  Milker  complete  in  your  barn — 
Free — and  show  you  what  it  will  do  on  your  own 
cows.  No  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part. 

HNe"tREE* MILk"ng"m ACHINE  CO.  Dept  30-71 

523  Willow  Sireet;  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
jqease  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation.  Free  Surge  Catalog 
and  tell  me  all  about  your  special  Free  Demonstration  Offer  on 
the  SURGE  Milker.  (Please  give  this  information) 

Number  of  cows  milked _ R.F.D - — , 


Name _ 

Address. 


. State _ 


FARMS  all  kinds 

*  CATALOG  AND  LIST  FREE. 

EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO. 

Real  Estate  l>ept.  Cambridge,  Maryland 


BIG  MONEY 


’PULLING 

STUMPS 


Smith 

$10  down 


for  fifty  years  the  first  and  last 

Stump  Pullers 


Easy  Monthly  Payments 
Smith  Grubber  Go.,  !La  Crescent,  Minn.’’ 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Herculeo  Stump  Pul- 
a.  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  I-"* 
quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
■-  big  money  pulling:  stumps  ^ 

for  neighbors.  Rip-' 
logic  of  Iowa  made 
$10,000  in  oparetime. 

It's  easy.  Write  quick 

— _ HERCULES  tVIFG-  CO.. 

%  4  30.29th  Str„  Centerville, Iowa 


MEN  WANTED 

to  sell  finest  line  of  shoes  in  America.  Direct  from  factory 
to  wearer.  Full  or  part  time.  Liberal  commissions  on  every 
sale.  AddressGeo.MerrittShoe  Co.,  Dept.  12,  Brockton, Mass. 


pyP0c/rf 


THE  CRAIN E  line 


Let  CRAINE  Lift 
Your  DAIRY  to 
a  Higher  Level 
of  PROFIT 

Get  the  right  silo!  One 
that’s  best  suited  to  your 
needs.  That’s 
the  service 
CRAINE  can 
giveyou.Wood 
Stave,  Triple 
Wall,  Concrete  * 

Stave,  Con- 
crete  Mono¬ 
lithic,  or  Tile— CRAINE  builds  them  all  What¬ 
ever  your  choice,  CRAINE  Experience  and  Ser¬ 
vice  assure  you  of  more  silo  value  for  every  dollar. 

Extra  liberal  discounts  that  mean  a  big  cash 
saving,  for  orders  shipped  in  January.  Order 
now  —  Save!  Write  today  for  details. 


CRAINE,  INC. 

10  Adams  Street 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Tillage,  Tliiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  T. 

WANTED — Experienced  dairyman  to  produce  A 
milk;  must  know  business;  married  man  pre¬ 
ferred;  good  living  conditions  and  pay.  Address 
L.  A.'  O.,  Box  412,  Hatboro,  Pa. _ 

WOMAN,  white,  active,  settled,  Protestant,  good 
cook,  baker;  private  family;  salary  $05;  give 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3271,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEAMSTER,  married,  small  family;  must  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  all  field  work;  all  year  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm,  located  Southwestern  Massachu¬ 
setts-  required  to  board  one  or  more  men  in 
Summer;  personal  reference  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  32S1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  estate  superintendent,  desires 
position;  American,  married,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  ail  branches:  capable,  trustworthy, 
references.  ADVERTISER  3276,,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TO  MANAGE  for  non-resident  owner  small  farm 
or  estate  by  practical  farmer,  truck,  fruit, 
flowers;  married,  two  girls  in  high  school, 
Protestant;  references.  P.  O.  BOX  374,  Wil¬ 
liamson,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  wanted  —  Dairyman  and  farmer, 
life-time  experience;  single,  sober  and  reliable. 
J.  NOLAN,  Box  372,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


MANAGER,  farm,  estate,  open:  exceptional 
knowledge,  ability;  life-time,  practical,  scien¬ 
tific  experience  all  branches  general  farming, 
horticulture,  breeding,  showing,  dairying,  de¬ 
velopment;  specialty  Guernseys;  exacting  hon¬ 
esty,  cleanliness,  economy;  managed  largest  es¬ 
tates  East.  West;  not  embryo  theorist:  not  an 
experimenter  at  owner’s  expense.  BOX  47, 
.Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  dairy  farm 
or  apple  orchard;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3295,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  reliable,  competent,  single  man 
for  the  care,  feeding  and  breeding  of  pigs; 
good  reference;  state  wages.  BOX  4812,  Sta¬ 
tion  F,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED — Couple,  gardener  and  cook,  with 
references;  good  wages  year  around.  AR¬ 
THUR  POUND,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Clean,  sober,  single  man,  to  milk 
and  care  for  cows  and  poultry  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  wages  $75  per  month,  board  and  room; 
open  February  15;  state  experience,  reference, 
and  nationality  in  first  letter.  L.  J.  MULLER, 
Box  719,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  to  work  in  dog  kennel;  some  ex¬ 
perience  desired;  salary  $60,  including  room, 
heat,  light  and  table  board.  BOX  113,  Shrub 
Oak,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  no  children,  for  March 
i  as  general  utility  farmer  on  private  estate; 
one’  handy  with  tools  preferred;  4  cows,  100 
hens  2  horses;  must  be  good  butter-maker;  $100 
month  with  house,  fuel,  lights;  wife  willing  to 
board  two  men;  reference  required  as  to  char¬ 
acter,  ability;  state  age,  nationality,  with  copy 
of  reference  in  first  letter.  BOX  25,  Alpine, 
N.  J. 


WANTED- — Neat,  clean  white  girl  for  general 
housework  by  small  family  within  20  miles 
of  New  York;  experience  not  essential;  com¬ 
fortable  permanent  home;  reply  giving  age,  re¬ 
ligion,  experience  if  any,  and  salary  wanted  to 
MRS.  E.  G.  SMITH,  34  Reid  Avenue,  Port 
Washington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  additional  couples  on  a  nice 
farm  within  60  miles  New  York;  dairy,  fruit, 
poultry,  bees;  “also  three  single  men;  suitable 
accommodations.  ADVERTISER  3308,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — Middle-aged  man  and  woman  to  take 
charge  of  a  small  country  place;  no  children; 
two  cows,  about  600  chickens,  some  fruit,  about 
6  acres;  state  age,  reference,  religion  and  sal¬ 
ary,  also  any  other  information  you  may  have 
regarding  yourselves  in  first  letter;  place  near 
Kingston,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  3311,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  by  Protestant  couple 
with  vear  and  a  half  old  daughter;  perma¬ 
nent,  comfortable  home  for  competent  woman; 
$70  monthly;  write  full  details.  HRS.  ROY 
CANNIFF,  515  West  End  Ave.,  New  Aork  City. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  modern  poultry  farm 
who  appreciates  good  home  with  owner;  must 
be  willing  worker,  not  afraid  of  long  hours; 
state  qualifications,  salary  expected  first  letter. 
COX  CRO  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  able  to  do  all  kinds  of  general 
farm  work:  small  dairy  and  sheep;  25  miles 
north  of  Albany.  ADVERTISER  3315,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  married,  to  take  full 
charge  of  small  dairy  in  Columbia  County, 
N.  Y.,  3  miles  from  village;  new  barn,  fully 
stocked;  good  references  required;  start  April 
1 :  half  share  and.  some  wages.  ADVERTISER 
3316,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 


WANTED — A  market  gardener;  single;  must 
have  some  push;  state  wages  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3318, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEMAID  wanted — Girl  for  general  house¬ 
work,  in  small  family;  prefer  girl  with  experi¬ 
ence,  and  who  understands  cooking;  attractive 
living  accommodations  provided;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  wanted.  ADI  ERTISER 
3321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W  ANTED — Single  man  for  work  on  modern 
commercial  poultry  farm  near  Philadelphia ; 
must  have  at  least  one  year’s  experience  on  a 
commercial  plant  and  understand  handling  lay¬ 
ers  and  brooding  chicks;  for  the  right  man  this 
position  offers  unusual  opportunities;  no  floaters 
need  apply;  state  age,  nationality  and  salary 
expected  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3322, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Chauffeur-gardener;  white,  married 
without  children;  to  care  for  two  cows,  chick¬ 
ens,  vegetable  garden;  good  cottage,  perma¬ 
nent  position  to  high-class  reliable  man;  write 
giving  full  references.  F.  H.  BONTECOU,  Mill- 
brook,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  Dutch,  single,  very  active,  de¬ 
pendable  worker,  wants  responsible  position. 
HENRY  BUHR,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN,  47,  married,  no  children;  good 
mechanic,  experienced  in  poultry,  fruit  and 
general  farming;  desires  position  as  working 
foreman  where  ability  is  appreciated;  would 
consider  up-to-date  equipped  farm  on  shares; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  3302,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  German  woman  desires  permanent 
position  at  housework;  references;  country 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  3267,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  38,  with  grown  son,  desires 
steady  position;  poultry  farm;  5  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  energetic;  nd  liquor;  can  build  and  re¬ 
pair;  own  tools.  C.  McDOUGALL,  care  Walker, 
258  Wyman  Ave.,  Huntington  Sta.,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED,  efficiency  farm  or  estate  man¬ 
ager;  all  branches;  excellent  references;  re¬ 
liable.  ADVERTISER  3303,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION,  modern  farm;  age  22;  can  handle 
trucks  and  retail  milk  route.  HERBERT 
PLUMMER,  Hudson,  Mass. 


MARRIED  man  wishing  position  by  March  1 
as  farm  gardener:  experienced,  hard  worker, 
honest,  sober.  ADVERTISER  3305,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  estate  manager.  American,  practical 
farmer,  executive  ability,  long  experience, 
qualified  every  detail.  R.  2,  Box  30,  Sauger- 
ties,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  or  farm 
foreman,  thoroughly  understand  farming, 
dairying;  would  board  help;  no  place  too  large; 
understand  handling  help;  give  full  particulars, 
wages,  privileges,  etc.  Address  BOX  44,  Spring 
Mount,  Pa. 


FIRST-CLASS  herdsman  and  poultryman  wants 
permanent  position.  ADVERTISER  3310,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  20,  single,  life  experience,  de¬ 
sires  work  on  farm;  good  reference.  LAU¬ 
RENCE  E.  HAXN,  Dunwalke  Farm,  Torhill, 

N.  J. 


HERDSMAN,  married;  some  experience  with 
Guernseys;  honest,  reliable  worker,  good  clean 
habits;  reference.  ROBERT  P.  WILLITS,  Had- 
donfield,  N.  J. 


EX-SERVICE  man  wishes  position  on  dairy 
farm;  conscientious.  ALBERT  ADAMS,  105 
Third  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  middle-aged,  married,  many 
years  successful  experience,  desires  position 
where  thorough  knowledge  of  poultry  business, 
including  incubation  and  brooding  is  desired. 
ADVERTISER  3312,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Position  as  foreman,  manager  or  su¬ 
perintendent  of  estate  or  live  stock  farm  by 
married  man;  practical  and  competent,  and  hav¬ 
ing  excellent  references:  address  all  particu¬ 
lars,  etc.,  to  ADVERTISER  3313,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  gardener,  married.  wishes 
position  taking  care  of  place;  experienced  in 
all  farm  work.  THURIE  JOHNSON,  Hunting- 
ton  Hospital,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  life  experience,  in  all 
branches  of  poultry,  open  for  position  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  commercial  or  private  estate:  wife  can 
board  help;  A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  3323, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  German  woman.  33,  wishes  job  as 
housekeeper;  for  particulars  write.  GER¬ 
TRUDE  STUVE,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  24,  desires  position  on  commercial  poul¬ 
try  farm  as  assistant;  some  experience;  de¬ 
sires  more  experience  rather  than,  high  wages,; 
New  York  or  New  Jersey;  references.  S.  HER¬ 
BERT,  170  Brighton  Ave.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  farm — Middle-aged,  married  man,  no 
children,  wants  steady  position  on  poultry 
farm;  careful  worker,  best  recommendations; 
wife  will  assist.  ADVERTISER  3326,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  gardener  to  care  for  a  20-acre  es¬ 
tate;  must  understand  care  of  chickens,  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers,  trees  and  roads;  applicants 
should  give  experience  and  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3331,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WISHES  position  on  farm  or  as  foreman.  Write 
S.  M.  JOHNSON,  Southold,  N.  Y.  for  par¬ 
ticulars. 


MANAGER  farm  and  estate,  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  all  branches  of  agriculture  in  all  its 
modern  features;  supplemented  by  Cornell  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  training;  16  years  successfully 
and  profitably  managed  farms  and  estates;  first- 
class  references  as  to  honesty,  sobriety  and 
abilitv;  only  first-class  position  considered.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3269,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENERGETIC,  executive,  enthusiastic,  experi¬ 
enced  and  reliable  man,  36,  desires  position  of 
responsibility  on  farm  or  estate.  ADVERTISER 
3266,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  lady  desires  position  on  commercial 
poultry  farm;  some  experience  with  own 
flock.  ADVERTISER  3300,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GOOD  cowman,  first-class  buttermaker:  sober, 
honest;  wants  position.  ADVERTISER  3265, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  capable 
worker;  will  produce  results,  private  or  com¬ 
mercial.  ADVERTISER  3284,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager  wants  immediate  position 
on  farm  of  2,000  birds  or  more:  experienced 
in  incubation,  brooding,  eggs,  production,  etc. ; 
married,  no  children;  wife  trained  in  poultry 
work;  steady,  sober,  reliable:  references;  only 
first-class  plant  considered.  ADVERTISER  3324, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  working  manager,  experienced 
in  all  branches  of  poultry,  desires  position 
February  1  on  large  or  small  plant;  married, 
no  children;  will  board  help:  only  permanent 
position  considered.  ADVERTISER  3325,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  dry-hand  milker,  middle-aged, 
also  on  test  cows.  ADVERTISER  3329,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  single,  reliable,  ‘good 
references.  ADVERTISER  3328,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman,  specialist  in  egg-produc¬ 
tion  and  chick  raising;  16  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  on  large  commercial  plants;  intelligent, 
reliable,  36,  married,  small  family;  best  refer- 
erences;  give  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3327, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMHAND.  29,  single,  handy,  wants  work. 
SCHAUB,  1591  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  thoroughly  qualified,  pro¬ 
ducing  results:  anything  considered.  ADVER- 
TISER  3330,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED. — Position  as  chauffeur,  age  23,  best 
references  given.  J,  A.  ALFORD,  R.  D.  1, 
Saegertown,  Pa, 


OPEN  for  position  as  farm  manager;  experi¬ 
enced  in  farming  and  purebred  cattle;  honest 
and  reliable;  seven  years  in  present  place.  AD- 
VERTISER  3319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

11-ROOM  boarding-house,  accommodating  20 
boarders;  50  acres  of  land  with  forest;  run¬ 
ning  water  in  house;  large  barn,  3  cows,  1 
horse,  200  chickens;  wagon,  sleigh  and  other 
farm  implements;  price  $5,500.  ADVERTISER 
3216,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILK  business  wanted,  wholesale  or  retail, 
within  100  miles  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
3220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Desirable  10-acre  farm,  half  mile 
of  Wyoming,  Del.;  all  in  fruit;  if  interested, 
write  for  particulars.  W.  M.  HARRIS,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Del. 


FOR  RENT  on  half  share  basis,  150-acre  farm; 

Eastern  Pennsylvania;  stocked  and  equipped; 
perfect  condition;  tenant  must  give  first-class 
references  and  have  enough  help.  ADVERTISER 
3238,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  250  acres,  stock,  crops, 
equipment;  two  houses,  barns;  on  concrete 
road;  75  miles  from  New  York,  2  miles  from 
railroad  station;  possession  any  time.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3261,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Save  the  commission  and  buy  from 
the  owner;  78-acre  dairy  farm,  9-room  house, 
2  barns,  milk  house,  henhouse  and  a  few  other 
outbuildings;  will  keep  30  head  of  cows,  4 
horses;  fishing  and  bathing  right  on  place;  price 
$10,000,  half  cash.  JOHN  KUHN,  Box  123, 
Pine  Bush,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — Poultry  plant  including  brooder- 
house,  hennery,  fdr  capacity  of  2.000  chickens; 
also  living  house,  nine  rooms  and  bath;  rent  $50 
a  mouth.  ADVERTISER  3275,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FRUIT  farm  for  sale;  132  acres,  slightly  rolling, 
also  10-acre  woodlot;  situated  in  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  fruit  belt,  %  mile  from  Albany  State  road, 
between  Hudson  and  Germantown;  adjoins  Bell 
estate  at  Livingston,  bordered  by  Claveraek 
Creek,  never  failing  springs  on  property;  819 
trees,  apples  in  bearing,  661  trees  apples  4  to  5 
years  old,  71  trees  apples  old,  322  trees  peaches, 
168  trees  sour  cherries,  58  trees  sweet  cherries, 
1.431  trees  pears,  3,000  vines  grapes  three  years 
old,  20,000  strawberries  one  year  old,  1  Ya  acres 
red  raspberries  three  years  old;  fruit  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition;  soil  sandy  loam;  fully  equipped 
with  sprayer,  duster,  Cletrac,  Dodge  l)4-ton 
truck.  Ford  14-ton  truck,  tractor  plows,  disc, 
harrow,  etc. ;  stock,  4  horses,  2  cows,  6  Fall 
pigs  and  chickens:  12-room  colonial  house  with 
modern  improvements:  bungalow  tenant,  house; 
Fairbanks-Morse  electric  system,  also  *4  mile 
from  power  line;  everything  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion:  reason  for  selling,  death  of  owner;  price 
$50,000.  Apply  MRS.  VERNON  W.  MILLER, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Hudson  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  boarding-house,  101  acres,  $2,000; 
,  wood  timber;  3)4  miles  railroad  station;  less 
than  cost  of  barn;  aged  owner  alone,  in  poor 
health.  BOX  475,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 360-acre  fruit,  stock  and  grain 
farm  in  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  near  excellent 
markets;  110  acres  bearing  fruit  of  best  com¬ 
mercial  varieties;  92  acres  Summer,  Fall  and 
Winter  apples;  10  acres  cherries;  4  acres 
peaches;  fertile  soil;  large  mansion  house  on 
fine  large  lawn  with  old  and  rare  shade  trees; 
8  tenant  houses,  large  barns  and  packing-house; 
apple  storage  capacity  17.000  bu.;  will  divide 
land  and  buildings;  full  details  and  prices 
from  HENRY  H.  ALBERTSON,  Green  Hill 
Farm,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


FARM  for  sale  on  Long  Island,  6)4  acres  of 
land,  6-room  house,  barn,  garage,  chicken 
coops;  50  miles  to  New  York.  1)4  miles  to 
Lake  Ronkonkama:  price  $5,800.  MICHAEL 
PETRI,  Box  247,  Central  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  farm  in  the  hills  of  Pasco  County, 
for  sale  or  trade  for  Eastern  Shore.  Mary¬ 
land,  farm;  house,  6  rooms,  300  chickens;  $4,000. 
H.  J.  ROBERTS,  Dade  City,  Fla. 


WANTED  to  rent  poultry  plant,  about  500 
capacity,  near  where  work  can  be  obtained ; 
Western  New  York:  experienced  farmer;  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  3296,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  to  rent  with  option  to 
buy;  electricity,  phone:  good  road;  50  miles 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  3297,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LAKE  SHORE  fruit  farm.  62  acres,  in  Fin¬ 
ger  Lakes  section.  New  York  State;  10  acres 
grapes,  peaches,  apples,  pears  and  berries;  pay¬ 
ing  over  $2,000  a  year;  best  farmhouse  in  this 
section;  other  good  buildings;  insured  for  $5,000; 
stock,  tools  and  all  for  $6,000  with  $2,000  down, 
rest  easy  terms;  an  up-to-date  fruit  farm  in  a 
wonderful  section;  boating,  bathing,  fishing  and 
wild  fowl  shooting;  address  owner.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3298,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


170-ACRE  dairy  farm,  16  miles  from  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.;  $21,000.  ADVERTISER  3299,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


IDEAL  chicken  farm,  75  acres,  modern  bunga¬ 
low,  liot-water  heat,  electric  lights,  running 
water;  splendid  all-year  climate;  between  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Richmond;  good  roads;  ten  trains  daily; 
large  chicken  houses;  $7,500,  terms.  C.  W. 
WHEELER,  Waverly,  Va. 


CHICKEN  farm  for  sale,  all  improvements,  1,000 
hens,  running  water,  new  outbuildings;  main 
road;  cheap  for  cash  buyer.  ADVERTISER 
3301,  cafe  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT— Choice  village  dairy  farm  with  es¬ 
tablished  boarding-house.  GLEN  WOOD  ES¬ 
TATE,  Bloomingburg,  N.  Y. 


NINE-ACRE  village  farm,  good  buildings,  ber¬ 
ries,  ice  pond;  macadam:  $2,200.  or  exchange 
for  larger  farm.  ADVERTISER  3294,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  hotel,  25  rooms,  hot  and  cold  water, 
acetylene  lights,  gas  station,  barn,  garage, 
16  acres  land,  macadam  road;  price  less  than 
half  cost  of  building;  $5,200.  Address  OWNER, 
Box  44,  Breakabeeu,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  small  farm  on  paved  State 
highway,  around  Albany  or  Troy.  N.  Y. ;  state 
particulars  and  price.  ADVERTISER  3304,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  poultry  farm,  capacity  one  to 
two  thousand  hens;  give  particulars  of  house, 
buildings,  rent  asked.  ADVERTISER  3317,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  250  acres,  5  miles 
from  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  paved  road;  good 
barn,  cement  floor,  large  house,  silo,  dairy 
house,  running  water;  dairy  and  tools  included 
if  wanted.  STRONG  &  COBB,  Sinelairville, 
Chau.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm  near  Poughkeepsie; 

privilege  of  buying  herd,  16  Holsteins,  2 
horses  and  farm  equipment;  easy  terms;  top 
price  for  milk  at  farm;  would  consider  letting 
on  shares  to  right  party.  ADVERTISER  3306, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — Two  farms.  )4  mile  from  Delmar, 
Delaware,  on  concrete  road;  convenient  to 
churches,  school  and  railroad;  one  farm  con¬ 
tains  76  acres  and  the  other  contains  122  acres; 
land  suitable  for  truck  or  grain;  6-room  houses 
and  barns  in  good  condition;  possession  given  at 
once;  for  particulars  write,  C.  L.  HASTINGS, 
507  E.  Jewel  St.,  Delmar,  Del. 


20-ACRE  vineyard  and  packing  house.  Write 
N.  M.  KISTLER,  Emporia,  Va. 


FOR  RENT — Half  share  basis,  175-acre  dairy 
farm;  improvements;  near  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
GEORGE  OGDEN,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — -  City  home,  poultry  and  dairy 
farm;  16)4  acres  rich  loam,  stoneless;  ma¬ 
cadam  road;  just  outside  Oneida  city  limits; 
modern  house,  all  .conveniences;  barn,  silo,  poul¬ 
try  houses,  running  water,  team,  machinery.  550 
hens;  perfect  condition;  $12,500,  terms.  LEVI 
MARTIN,  Prospect  St.,  Onedia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  all  tillable  land, 
near  good  market;  good  buildings;  well  wa¬ 
tered:  young  orchard;  for  particulars,  write 
RALPH  WICKWIRE,  Albion,  Pa. 


OWNER  wishing  to  retire  will  sell  100-acre 
farm;  good  location,  buildings  and  timber;  for 
less  than  insurance.  ADVERTISER  3307,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  exchange,  200  acres,  two  sets  of  buildings; 

running  water  in  one,  easily  piped  to  other; 
bath  and  furnace;  120  acres  plow  land  and 
meadow,  balance  timber  and  pasture;  14  good 
cows,  teams,  harness,  wagon  and  bobs  go  with 
place;  $13,000;  want  small  place;  also  have  630- 
acre  farm  to  exchange  or  rent.  T.  N.  SEDG¬ 
WICK,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


SALE  in  Sunny  Delaware,  165  acres;  50  acres 
in  finest  variety  apples,  12  woodland,  bal¬ 
ance  mellow  soil;  meadow,  springs,  stream;  two 
colonial  stone  houses,  large  barns;  near  Wil¬ 
mington,  and  Delaware  University ;  beautiful 
country,  mild  climate.  M.  MITCHELL,  Owner, 
220  Lincoln  St.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


WONDERFULLY  productive  500-acre  dairy 
farm,  located  at  village,  near  Albany;  rail¬ 
road  and  electricity  at  farm;  stocked  with 
Guernsey  cattle;  could  feed  and  pasture  200 
head;  300  acres  tractor  worked  fields;  200  acres 
woodland  and  pasture;  could  develop  lake  mile 
long  with  immense  water  power;  ideal  location 
for  State  or  private  institution,  farm  or  breed¬ 
ing  establishment;  owner  will  sell  with  all  stock 
and  power  tools  and  equipment,  and  will  op¬ 
erate  farms  this  year  if  desired.  ADVERTISER 
3309,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  and  truck  farm,  Delaware  County;  22 
fine  Jersey  milk  cows,  6  head  young  cattle; 
milk  sold  last  year  nearly  $3,000;  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  included;  must  be  sold  immediately; 
$6,000  for  everything;  small  payment  down. 
ADVERTISER  3314,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  wanted  within  75  miles  New  York  City, 
having  poultry  houses  or  large  barn  easily 
converted,  on  good  road;  25  acres  or  more; 
moderate  price;  house  and  buildings  in  good  re¬ 
pair;  send  details.  WILLIAM  ROHDE,  122 
Ellery  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Tea  room  doing  a  good  business; 

best  location  in  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER 
3320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


PURE  HONEY — Postpaid  third  zone,  clover,  10 
lbs.,  $1.90;  buckwheat,  $1.70;  here,  60-lb.  can 
clover,  $7:  buckwheat,  $5.50;  complete  list  free. 
ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HOSTETTER’S  country-dried,  tender  sugar  corn; 

one  12-oz.  package  (equal  three  cans  corn), 
30  cents;  4  packages,  $1,  postpaid  third  zone. 
C.  F.  HOSTETTER,  Bird-iu-Hand,  Pa. 


HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.;  buckwheat, 
$5.70,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  granulated. 
$2  postpaid;  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  “Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted, 
none  finer,  5-lb.  pail.  $1.15;  two.  $2.15,  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— One  Queen  incubator,  1,100  capac¬ 
ity;  good  as  new;  reasonable.  SAMUEL  STOL- 
MAN,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Pure,  extracted  clover  lionev;  half 
gallon,  $1.50  delivered.  H.  J.  BOREMAN. 
Box  508,  Katonali,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10:  10,  $2;  buck¬ 

wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones:  60-lb. 
can  buckwheat  hero,  $5.50.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  dark  amber  blend.  5-lb.  pail,  95 
cents;  4  pails,  $3.60,  postpaid  into  third  zone. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  A'. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  15-20-li.p.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  engines.  MAX  KLUEGEL,  Leeds.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand.  52-inch,  Magic  brooder 
stoves.  SHUST1N,  Westwood,  X.  J. 


SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  two  60-lb.  cans,  $11; 

sample,  15c;  no  better  honey  produced.  AR¬ 
THUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


FINE  extracted  honey:  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEW'S  Honey” — Stores  throughout  Cen¬ 
tral  New  A'ork  retail  thousands  of  our  11-oz. 
jars  each  year;  same  grade  clover  honey,  5  lbs., 
$1.10:  buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid.  L.  A.  DEPEW, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Maple  syrup,  $2  gallon;  Grimm 
4-bbl.  gathering  tank,  $10:  Lansing  concrete 
mixer  with  5  horsepower  engine,  $150.  LOREN 
WESTCOTT,  Erieville,  X.  Y. 


SPECIAL  reduction  on  Wylie's  home-cured  hams, 
35c  per  lb.;  bacon,  35c  per  lb.;  sausage,  in 
5-lb.  bags,  30c  per  lb.,  parcel  post  C.  O.  D., 
prepaid.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford,  Chenango  Co., 
N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  honey  in  5  or  10-pound  i>ails,  20c 
pound,  paid  to  third  zone.  F.  H.  SEVER¬ 
ANCE,  Cliazy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Home-made  sausage,  3  lbs.,  $1; 

home-cured  bacon,  40  cents  lb.  W.  M.  LAW, 
Sandusky,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -One  Lo-Glo  electric  incubator,  used 
one  season,  perfect  order;  half  price;  two- 
bushel  Drew  and  Jamesway  mash  feeders  at 
one-fourth  list  price,  perfect  condition.  L.  E. 
COLLINS,  Searsdale,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Four  Buffalo,  one  Cyphers  incuba¬ 
tors.  WEllNER  BROTHERS.  Mt.  Marion, 
N.  Y. 


HENDERSON’S 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


1928  Seed  Catalogue  and 
25-Cent  Rebate  Slip 

— only  10c 


Address 


MAIL  the  coupon  with  only  10  cents,  and  we  will  mail 
you  ‘’Everything  for  the  Garden,”  Henderson’s  new 
seed  catalogue,  together  with  the  new  Henderson  25-cent 
rebate  slip,  which  will  also  entitle  you,  without  charge,  to  the 
Henderson  specialty  offer  of  6  packets  of  our  tested  seeds 
with  your  order. 

These  6  packets  are  all  seeds  of  our  own  introductions,  and 
are  among  our  most  famous  specialties — Ponderosa  Tomato, 
Big  Boston  Lettuce,  Early  Scarlet  Turnip  Radish ; — Invincible 
Asters,  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies  and  Giant  Waved  Spencer 
Sweet  Peas.  These,  like  all  Henderson’s  Seeds,  are  tested  seeds. 


For  81  years,  HENDERSON’S  TESTED  SEEDS  have 
been  the  standard.  Year  after  year,  our  constantly  improving 
methods  have  enabled  us  to  maintain  our  supremacy  among 
American  seed  houses.  The  initial  cost  of  your  seeds  is  the 
smallest  item  in  your  garden  s  expense,  and  it  is  of  advantage 
to  plant  seeds  of  recognized  quality  from  a  house  of  reputation 
and  standing. 


Everything  for  the  Garden 


This  is  a  book  of  204  pages, 
with  12  beautiful  color  plates, 
128  pages  of  rotogravure  in 
various  colors,  and  over  a 
thousand  illustrations  direct 
from  actual  photographs  of 
the  results  from  Henderson’s 
seeds. 

It  offers  many  special  collec¬ 
tions  of  vegetable  seeds 
arranged  so  as  to  give  a  con¬ 


tinuous  supply  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  throughout  the  Summer, 
and  collections  of  flower  seeds 
especially  arranged  for  har¬ 
mony  of  color  and  continuity 
of  bloom. 

It  is  a  complete  garden  book, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  lover  of  the  garden 
beautiful  or  bountiful  —  Clip 
the  coupon  now ! 


Every  Rebate  Slip 
Counts  as  Cash 


With  every  catalogue  will  be  sent 
our  Henderson  Rebate  Slip  which, 
re  turned,,  to  us,  will  be  accepted  as 
25  cents  cash  payment  on  any  order 
of  two  dollars  or  over. 


In  addition  we  will  include  with  your 
order,  without  charge,  the  Henderson 
specialty  collection  of  three  packets 
of  Vegetable  and  three  packets  of 
Flower  seeds  as  described  above. 

G  Early  Scarlet 

Peter  Henderson  oc  Turnip  Radish 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York  City 


Ponderosa  Tomato 


Big  Boston 
Lettuce 


Henderson's 

Invincible 

Asters 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 


Enclosed  is  10c  for  Henderson’s  1928 
advertising  offer  of  Catalogue  and  25c 
Rebate  Slip. 


City 


Giant 
Waved 
Spencer 
Sweet  Peas 


Brilliant  Mixture 
Poppies 
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Scurlock  Differential  Gears 
FORD  (Model  T) 


Scurlock  Differential  Gears 
CHEVROLET 


Your  Local  Garage  or  Service  Station  Can  Supply  You 

MANNING,  MAXWELL  &  MOORE,  INC. 

100  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

332  So.  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Ill. 

Plant — Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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A  Discussion  About  Sweet  Cherries 


EW  folks  really  know  the  sweet  cher¬ 
ry  at  its  best.  To  most  people  sweet 
cherries  are  a  canned  product — firm, 
attractive,  sweet,  with  light-colored 
meat.  And  this,  of  course,  means 
that  they  know  the  Royal  Ann,  or 
Napoleon,  variety  because  not  only  is  the  Royal  Ann 
the  same  thing  as  Napoleon,  but  also  it  is  the  va¬ 
riety  commonly  found  in  cans.  The  large  acreages 
of  Napoleon  are  in  the  West.  There  it  seems  espe¬ 
cially  at  home,  and  with  plenty  of  water,  no  brown 
rot,  and  lots  of  sunshine  it  produces  unbelievable 
crops.  Individual  trees  are  said  to  have  picked  from 
POO  to  1,700  lbs.  of  fresh  fruit. 

The  other  varieties  that  are  found  in  quantity  on 
the  market,  this  time  to  supply  the  fresh  fruit  trade, 
are  the  large,  dark  red  or  “black”  sorts,  so-called 
“ox-hearts,”  most  often  Bing  or  perhaps  Lambert. 
These,  too,  come  largely  from  the  West.  In  the  East, 
Bing  does  not  size  well,  and  Lambert  cracks  badly 
when  a  rainy  spell  creeps  in  at  picking  time.  Lam¬ 
bert.  at  times,  appears^ 
to  be  a  most  excellent 
variety  for  the  East, 
and  has  been  strongly 
recommended  for  plant¬ 
ing.  but  its  habit  of 
cracking  m  akes  too 
large  an  acreage  inad¬ 
visable. 

But  while  these  three 
varieties  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  in 
America,  they  are  by  no 
means  the  last  word  in 
sweet  cherries.  To  be 
sure  they  are  firm  and 
they  are  big  and  they 
are  attractive,  but  they 
are  surpassed  in  flavor 
by  many  varieties  now 
s  e  1  d  o  m  spoken  of. 

Where  is  Kirtland? 

Where  is  Ida?  Where 
is  Elton?  Where  are 
Lyons  and  Sparhawk 
and  Downer  and  Gover¬ 
nor  Wood  and  Coe? 

Some  of  the  names 
sound  familiar,  but  they 
are  not  so  common  as 
they  once  were.  The 
reason  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  soft-fleshed 
kinds,  small  or  not  over¬ 
ly  productive,  so  that 
t  hey  cannot  compete 
with  the  firm,  large, 
high-yielding  sorts  that 
now  command  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

To  start  the  season  are  Coe  and  Governor  Wood, 
both  soft,  white  varieties  which  are  rich  and  juicy 
when  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree.  Too  often  they 
are  rushed  to  market  with  the  first  touch  of  color, 
so  as  to  command  early  prices,  but  they  are  scarcely 
good  at  that  time.  Then  there  is  Knights’  Early 
Black,  which  is  found  in  nearly  every  dooryard  in 
the  East,  with  soft,  black,  small  fruit,  but  of  fairly 
good  quality  and  always  dependable.  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian  following  is  good  for  both  home  and  orchard 
planting,  and  makes  an  excellent  pollenizer  for 
other  varieties.  Its  soft,  heart-shaped,  black 
fruits  in  clusters  on  vase-shaped  trees  are  well- 
known  and  well  worth  knowing.  Black  Eagle, 
which  follows  Black  Tartarian,  is  of  much  the  same 
type.  It  is  a  good  variety  for  the  home.  All  of 
these  are  early. 

Among  mid-season  varieties  is  there  any  kind  su¬ 
perior  to  Kirtland?  The  flesh  is  firm,  the  color 
light  yellow  with  reddish  cheek,  and  the  flavor  so 
exquisitely  rich  and  tasty  that  it  becomes  punish¬ 
ment  to  describe  without  access  to  it.  If  there  is 
room  for  only  one  variety  and  quality  is  desired 
rather  than  quantity,  then  try  Kirtland.  Almost 
as  good  is  Elton  with  its  peculiar  oblong  pointed 
fruits,  white,  soft  flesh,  and  attractive  reddish  blush. 
Ida,  too,  calls  for  attention  with  its  whitish,  soft- 
fleshed  cherries  remarkable  for  their  size. 

Among  the  black  sorts  is  the  interesting  Mezel 
with  firm  flesh,  long  stem,  and  peculiar  rough  sur¬ 


face.  Lyons  is  not  very  productive,  but  its  fruit  is 
unusually  large,  and  the  quality  is  excellent,  while 
Schmidt  once  more  brings  to  mind  a  variety  of 
commercial  prominence  in  the  East  with  its  large, 
black  fruits  and  its  large  spreading  trees.  It  is  slow 
to  reach  bearing  age,  but  it  is  a  profitable  sort. 

Yet  no  variety  can  compare  with  Windsor  as  a 
commercial  kind.  The  fruit  is  of  good  size,  black, 
firm,  late,  and  of  average  quality.  It  stands  supreme 
among  eastern  cherries  for  commercial  planting, 
mostly  because  of  its  heavy  fruiting  year  after  year. 
The  tree  is  hardy,  and  if  any  variety  carries  fruit  in 
adverse  years,  Windsor  is  the  one.  Yellow  Spanish 
is  also  a  major  kind,  though  its  light  color  is  against 
it,  and  has  caused  its  decline.  It  is  nevertheless  one 
of  the  best  of  cherries — firm,  large,  crisp,  and  with 
a  peculiarly  characteristic  “tang”  that  describes  its 
flavor  to  all  who  know  it. 

Two  delightfully  refreshing  kinds  are  Sparbawk 
Honey  and  Downer.  Sparbawk  is  a  white  sort  with 
small  fruit  and  soft  flesh,  so  that  it  is  of  no  value 


tree  or  two.  Fortunately  in  most  years  he  can  take 
the  risk  of  omitting  several  sprays,  applying  only 
the  critical  ones.  If  he  loses  most  of  the  crop  it  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  though  he  were  depending  up¬ 
on  it  for  his  livelihood.  Let  him  apply  the  first, 
third,  and  fifth  sprays  and  he  will  have  a  good 
crop  most  years. 

Furthermore  dusting,  though  not  quite  so  satis¬ 
factory  as  the  spray,  gives  good  control  and  is  easy 
to  handle  and  apply.  One  of  the  large  type  hand 
dusters  now  on  the  market  will  do  a  good  job.  A 
90-10  sulphur-lead  arsenate  dust  should  be  used 
for  all  dustings,  although  for  the  first  application  a 
2  per  cent  nicotine  content  is  necessarily  added  in 
order  to  combat  aphis.  A  “90-10”  dust  is  one  that 
has  90  lbs.  of  sulphur  to  10  of  lead  arsenate.  It  can 
be  seen  then  that  protection  of  the  cherry  from  pests 
is  much  simpler  than  with  many  other  orchard 
fruits. 

As  for  pruning  and  fertilizing,  the  aim  should  be 
to  keep  the  trees  open  and  growing.  The  cherry 

tree  will  stand  severe 
cutting  to  outside  later¬ 
als  and  will  be  better 
oft'  for  it.  Applications 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  am¬ 
monium  sulphate,  or 
manure  will  be  helpful 
in  case  the  terminal 
growth  is  under  six  or 
seven  inches.  Keep  the 
cherry  trees  low  and 
keep  them  growing,  and 
regular  fruiting  will 
result;  H.  B.  TUKEY. 


The  Kirtland,  a  High  Quality  Sweet  Cherry.  Reproduced  from  “ The  Cherries  of  Xeio  York:’  Fig.  37 

commercially.  But  in  the  honeyed  sweetness  of  its 
flavor  it  stands  distinct  among  cherries,  and  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  orchard  of  the  cherry 
fancier.  Downer  is  of  similar  type,  especially  no¬ 
table  for  its  lateness  of  season.  After  all  other 
sorts  are  past,  the  sweet,  soft,  light-colored  fruits 
of  Downer  make  a  most  pleasing  refreshment. 

The  sweet  cherry  is  not  difficult  to  grow.  It  will 
not  stand  wet  feet,  and  it  will  neither  thrive  nor 
bear  fruit  in  regions  of  severe  Winters,  but  in 
most  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  East  it  grows 
satisfactorily. 

Two  pests  attack  it  which  are  fortunately  not 
difficult  to  control,  namely  brown  rot  and  cherry 
maggot,  though  in  some  years  leaf-spot  and  aphis 
may  cause  damage.  Commercial  orchardists  secure 
complete  protection  by  a  combination  of  spraying 
and  dusting,  using  a  schedule  as  follows:  (1)  When 
bud  scales  separate  and  show  green  blossom  buds, 
lime-sulphur  11  gallons,  %  pint  nicotine  sulphate, 
water  to  make  100  gallons;  (2)  just  before  the  blos¬ 
soms  open — lime-sulphur  2 gallons,  with  water  to 
make  100  gallons;  (3)  when  the  petals  fall — lime- 
sulphur  2y»  gallons,  arsenate  of  lead  2y>  lbs.,  water 
to  make  100  gallons;  (4)  ten  days  later — the  same 
material;  (5)  when  Early  Richmond  cherries  show 
red  on  one  side — the  same  material,  and  (0)  when 
Montmorency  cherries  show  red  on  one  side. 

A  schedule  of  this  kind  seems  long  and  expensive 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  with  only  a 


A  Rural  Tragedy 

LAST  week  I  attend¬ 
ed  what  people  in 
general  called  an  auc¬ 
tion.  I  and  perhaps  a 
few  others  called  it  a 
tragedy.  There  was  an 
old  man  and  his  wife 
selling  all  their  person¬ 
al  property,  and  pre¬ 
paring  to  move  from  the 
only  home  they  had 
ever  known  together  to 
the  city.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  their  last  child 
had  left  them,  and  they 
could  carry  on  no  long¬ 
er,  alone. 

Such  a  dear  old  wo¬ 
man  she  is.  She  had 
come  to  that  house  as 
a  bride,  and  for  50 
years  it  had  been  her 
home.  Her  children  were 
born  there,  the  girls 
had  been  married  there.  All  of  her  married  life  had 
been  spent  there.  Day  after  day  they  had  toiled 
or  rested  there  together.  All  the  pleasure  as  well 
as  all  of  the  sorrow  they  had  known  had  been  found 
there.  It  was  a  part  of  their  very  soul.  Now  they 
must  leave  it. 

The  old  familiar  chairs  in  which  they  had  rested 
after  many  a  hard  day’s  work,  were  one  by  one  “put 
up”  and  “bid  in”  by  neighbors  and  strangers.  I 
bought  some  of  them,  and  as  I  drop  down  in  them, 
they  seem  to  tell  me  a  story  of  the  lives  of  those  old 
farmers,  which  comforts  me  and  makes  me  feel  I 
have  my  old  friends  with  me.  When  I  sit  in  her 
chair  with  my  feet  on  a  rug  that  her  hands  have 
knitted  it  is  next  best  to  having  her  near  me.  In 
vain  they  strove  to  keep  their  children  with  them. 
They  had  installed  a  good  radio,  furnace,  modern 
machinery  of  all  sorts  and  fine  motor  ears.  It  seemed 
almost  a  crime  to  see  the  things  that  they  had  so 
recently  purchased  at  high  prices  “knocked  down” 
to  others  at  such  ridiculously  low  prices. 

I  am  wondering  tonight  as  I  sit  in  her  old  chair, 
what  she.  as  she  sits  in  her  new  chair,  perhaps  more 
costly,  maybe  more  comfortable,  is  thinking  of.  Can 
they  ever  become  reconciled  to  pavements,  walled-iu 
streets  and  2x4  gardens? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  big  enough 
in  the  city  to  hold  them ;  they  who  were  born  and 
bred  of  the  great  outdoors;  whose  lives  have  been 
spent  amidst  great  things,  great  hills,  great  trees 
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and  great  tasks.  Not  many  years  remain  for  them 
on  this  earth.  It  would  seem  that  one  of  those  chil¬ 
dren  could  have  remained -with  them  until  they  had 
passed,  that  they  could  have  been  carried  to  their 
final  resting  place  through  the  door  they  had  entered 
when  they  started  the  journey  together. 

If  great  or  noble  work  had  called  these  children, 
I  could  look  at  it  differently.  But  a  truck  driver 
or  helper  in  a  garage  can  never  measure  up  to  a 
farmer's  job,  in  my  mind.  The  pay  per  day  may  be 
more  in  actual  cash,  but  the  farm  gives  to  its  chosen 
ones  that  which  money  cannot  buy  or  words  express. 
Only  real  farmers  know  and  feel  it  and  I  take  it  that 
none  of  these  children  were  real  farmers,  else  they 
would  have  felt  it. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  why  were  none  of  them  real  farm¬ 
ers?  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  never  lived 
better  farmers  than  these  old  people  were  or  farm¬ 
ers  more  contented  with  their  work.  Why  did  they 
raise  no  farmers?  Is  there  something  wrong  in 
home  or  school  training?  Like  begets  like,  ordi¬ 
narily.  Then  why  do  farmers  bear  city  parasites? 

I  wonder,  if  as  they  go  along  from  day  to  day, 
they  place  too  much  stress  on  the  hardships  of  farm¬ 
ing,  on  the  aches  and  pains  that  came  to  tired 
muscles  from  physical  labor,  and  not  enough  on 
what  may  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  hill  when  you 
go  for  the  cows,  or  from  your  favorite  window  as 
you  rest  after  a  day  well  spent.  Perhaps  the  young¬ 
sters’  attention  was  too  often  called  to  the  fact  that 
(he  pigs  were  not  fed  yet,  instead  of  to  the  beauty 
of  the  setting  sun. 

Or  did  they,  in  the  early  years,  while  “getting  a 
start”  place  too  much  value  on  the  dollar,  giving  the 
child  mind  the  impression  that  the  dollar  counted 
more  than  any  other  thing?  If  children  could  be 
taught  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature,  the 
glorious  freedom  of  the  open  spaces  and  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  hills  and  trees,  the  “movies,”  cheap 
vaudeville  shows,  night  clubs,  and  cabarets  would 
never  mean  as  much  to  them  as  the  robin's  first  song, 
the  new  moon  over  the  hill,  the  first  violet  or  the 
beauty  of  sunshine  on  snow-clad  hills  and  trees. 
Can  they  be  taught  these  things?  Must  it  be  born 
in  them?  I  am  not  sure.  But  of  this  I  am  sure. 
The  best  farmers  are  the  ones  who  do  appreciate 
these  things,  whether  they  admit  it  or  not,  and 
more  often  they  are  silent  concerning  their  feelings ; 
also  that  the  future  of  nations  depends  upon  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  contentment  of  the  farmers  of  all  na¬ 
tions.  A  FEMALE  OF  THE  SPECIES. 


Back  to  the  Maples 

THE  sunny  slope  here  by  the  sugar-house  is  well 
sheltered  from  the  cold  raw  winds  of  March, 
partly  by  the  maple  trees  of  our  sugar  bush  and  part¬ 
ly  by  the  surrounding  hills.  The  musical  song  of 
the  Spring  brook  seems  to  tell  of  its  glad  duty  of 
spreading  far  and  wide  the  news  that  sap  is  bub¬ 
bling  up  from  the  big  maples,  and  all  nature  is  has¬ 
tening  the  work  of  the  new  creation — and  Spring  is 
here  at  last.  The  birds  are  happily  darting  here 
and  there  about  their  early  house-hunting;  saucy 
red  squirrels  scold  us  lustily  for  intruding  on  their 
home  grounds,  where  1  hey  have  been  undisturbed 
for  so  long,  an  occasional  gray  squirrel  whisks  into 
sight  for  a  brief  moment  and  then  is  gone  so  quickly 
(hat  we  wonder  if  we  dreamed  it,  or  if  we  really 
saw  him  at  all.  The  crows  are  holding  their  annual 
convention  just  over  the  hill  and  the  echoes  of  their 
discussions  are  very  audible  even  from  that  dis¬ 
tance,  a  pair  of  huge  henhawks  are  circling  the  top 
of  a  tall  stub  of  a  tree  which  stands  half  way  up 
the  opposite  hillside.  If  they  nest  there  our  chicken 
yard  will  be  in  too  easy  reach  of  them  in  a  few 
weeks ;  they  must  be  watched.  And,  would  you  be¬ 
lieve  it,  there  is  old  Mr.  Woodchuck  ambling  sleepily 
down  to  the  brook  for  a  good  fresh  drink  of  water ! 
But  it  is  really  too  interesting  here.  I  must  not  for¬ 
get  my  real  reason  for  being  in  this  particular  spot. 
I  must  see  if  the  fire  is  low  again.  Of  course  it  needs 
fuel ;  seems  like  it  simply  melts  away  in  that  great 
arch,  and  I  always  come  from  fixing  the  fire  with  my 
face  streaked  with  soot — just  a  short  time  and  a 
stranger  would  hardly  know  whether  I  was  white  or 
colored. 

The  back  pan  of  the  evaporator  is  nearly  ready 
to  syrup  off,  and  the  others  are  foaming  from  end 
to  end.  I  keep  the  top  skimmed  clear,  as  every  im¬ 
purity  is  taken  out  then ;  after  being  strained  so 
many  times  it  doesn't  seem  that  there  could  be  such 
a  dark  colored  froth,  but  there  it  is.  The  quicker 
the  sap  is  boiled  down  to  syrup  the  finer  is  its  color 
and  flavor,  so  it  is  very  important  to  keep  the  fire 
going  full  tilt.  The  air  is  so  heavy  with  steam  that 
I  have  to  get  right  down  close  to  see  to  test  the 
syrup  in  the  back  pan,  and  I  am  glad  when  I  hear 


the  rattle  of  the  gathering  rig  as  Dad  drives  the  big 
team  up  to  the  storage  tank.  It  is  a  lucky  thing 
that  this  is  the  last  tub  for  today,  because  the  big 
tank  is  swimming  full  before  the  tub  is  empty,  and 
a  part  of  it  must  wait  until  some  is  boiled  in.  And 
the  sap  will  run  all  night !  That  means  that  the 
outfit  must  be  kept  on  duty  ’way  into  the  wee  small 
hours  of  the  morning  if  we  get  room  for  tomorrow's 
sap.  That  is  the  way  with  sugaring.  It  is  rather 
too  steady  work  for  comfort  when  there  is  a  big 
run,  and  it  means  work  day  and  night ;  that  is,  if 
none  is  allowed  to  waste.  It  always  seems  a  shame 
to  waste  it  after  the  hard  work  of  tapping  the  trees. 
Usually  we  get  a  chance  to  catch  up  the  other  work 
and  rest  up  a  bit  when  it  freezes  up  between  runs. 

Just  now  Dad  will  help  to  syrup  off  the  back  pan 
before  he  takes  the  team  to  the  barn,  and  I  will 
keep  the  fire  a-roaring  while  he  is  gone.  It  is  about 
four  o’clock,  and  we  will  try  to  syrup  off  another 
pan  before  milking,  which  may  make  it  a  little  later 
than  usual.  Then  after  supper  is  over  we  can  come 
back  to  the  shanty  and  work  as  late,  or  as  early,  as 


Cherry  Vigor  Means  niyli  Yield.  Fig.  39 


we  must  cross  the  chattering  brook  and  go  down 
across  the  pasture  to  the  house,  eat  our  supper  and 
get  the  milking  done  and  come  back  to  the  boiling  sap 
again.  What  sugaring  we  get  may  be  “short  and 
sweet” — nearly  everyone  is  predicting  an  early 
Spring.  We  have  surely  seen  several  late  cold  ones — 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  change. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMER’S  WIFE. 


Ringing  Poplar  Trees 

1  RECENTLY  noticed  a  short  piece  about  ringing 
poplar  trees  to  make  them  die.  Years  ago  the 
writer  ringed  thousands  of  trees  to  kill  them.  Here 
in  the  South  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  acres  of  trees 
thus  treated.  This  ringing,  if  done  at  the  right  time, 
will  kill  the  trees  root  and  branch  and  the  stump 
will  rot  out  sooner.  We  used  to  clear  up  fields  this 
way.  The  trees  would  be  ringed  usually  in  August ; 
the  land  would  be  cultivated  among  the  trees  for 
a  year  or  two;  then  some  dry  time  the  old  trees 
would  be  set  afire  and  that  would  be  the  last  of  them. 
Sometimes  if  Dad  did  not  come  home  promptly  for 
dinner  they  would  say,  “Maybe  a  tree  has  fallen  on 
him.”  And  I  have  known  just  such  things  to  hap¬ 
pen.  It  is  often  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  kill  out 
cottonwood  trees.  If  they  are  cut  down  the  roots 
will  sprout  for  years.  I  find  now  the  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  a  cottonwood  is  to  ring  it.  I  often 
ring  bushes  not  over  four  feet  high.  j.  e.  fitzgerai.d. 
Texas. 


Questions  About  Farm  Partnership 

[During  the  year  we  have  many  inquiries  about  such 
matters.  The  letter  below  outlines  one  of  these  inter¬ 
esting  propositions,  and  we  should  like  to  have  opinions 
of  readers  with  regard  to  it:] 

I  OWN  a  64-acre  farm  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y., 
on  the  main  highway.  The  place  is  set  up  for  a 
dairy  with  good  buildings,  and  soil  that  yields  well. 
I  have  five  equal  fields  of  52  acres  tillable,  and  12 
acres  of  woodlot  and  permanent  pasture.  The  five- 
year  rotation  of  potatoes,  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  grass 
has  been  followed  for  years.  Diagram  of  field,  with 
1927  crops,  and  buildings  is  given  below: 


/2'P  Acres.  Wood  Lot-  &  Posture 


P/e/d  C. 

/O  Acres 
Timothy  &  C. 


P/e/d  D. 
//%  Peres. 
Wheat 


/Ojtf  Peres 
Potatoes 
P/e/d  E 


Fte/c/  3. 

8 Peres.  Corn 


Pie  Let  P. 
t/ Peres.  Oats 
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we  think  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  room  for 
the  morning  gathering.  It  is  a  busy  life  and  very 
hard  work,  but  there  is  something  about  it  that  we 
would  miss  if  we  did  not  tap  the  sugar  bush.  Being- 
in  the  woods  in  the  early  Spring  is  getting  closer  to 
Nature  than  usual,  and  we  certainly  enjoy  it.  Sort 
o’  takes  the  monotony  of  Winter  out  of  our  minds 
and  gets  our  new  Spring  plans  all  “righted  up”  for 
us.  Watching  the  fire  at  night  we  plan  what  work 
will  come  first  and  just  how  we  intend  to  do  it.  It 
helps  keep  us  awake. 

Of  course  when  it  storms  and  the  wind  howls 
around  the  shanty  and  it  is  hard  work  to  keep  the 
feed  pipe  thawed  out  enough  to  keep  the  sap  running 
into  the  heater,  and  the  gathering  must  be  done  just 
the  same,  or  when  it  rains  like  suds  and  the  fire 
burns  slow  and  the  wind  bends  the  big  trees  above 
the  shanty  until  it  seems  as  if  they  simply  couldn’t 
stand — well,  it  only  shows  that  everything  is  evened 
up,  that  there  are  disagreeable  features  about  every 
kind  of  work  we  do.  But  it  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  we  should  do  our  best  to  enjoy  and  appreciate 
the  pleasant  parts  so  we  can  keep  our  dispositions 
sweetened  up  through  the  hard  tasks  that  are  bound 
to  come. 

While  driving  the  team  through  the  woods  gath¬ 
ering  sap  this  morning,  we  stopped  by  a  mound  of 
earth  and  stones,  and  I  asked  Dad  what  it  had  been. 
He  said  it  was  the  remains  of  an  old  sugar  shanty 
where  the  old-fashioned  kettle  was  used  to  boil  down 
the  sap.  It  must  have  been  a  rather  tedious  affair 
to  make  sugar  in  those  days.  Even  with  our 
evaporator  sugaring  is  done  nearly  in  the  old  original 
manner — the  nearest  to  “primitive”  of  any  work  we 
do,  I  think.  As  I  stood  by  that  pile  of  stones,  I 
tried  to  picture  the  sugar  scene  of  other  days — I 
wish  I  knew  how  my  “mental  picture”  would  com¬ 
pare  with  the  real  one ! 

The  sun  is  sinking  and  the  west  is  gorgeous  with 
the  sunset  coloring — when  this  syrup  is  taken  off, 


Building  No.  1,  five-stall  horse  barn;  No.  2,  silo; 
No.  3,  basement  barn,  eight  stanchions ;  No.  4,  milk- 
house  and  well ;  No.  5,  house. 

Owner  furnish  land  and  all  buildings  except  house, 
value  $7,000;  owner  furnish  tools,  machinery  and 
other  equipment,  $1,000;  owner  furnish  half  on 
horses,  productive  live  stock,  feed,  fertilizer  and  all 
operating  expenses  except  labor. 

Partner  furnish  half  on  horses,  productive  live 
stock,  feed,  fertilizer  and  all  operating  expenses. 
Partner  manage  and  work  farm  and  furnish  all 
labor. 

I  have  had  a  good  practical  farmer  on  the  place 
since  1  purchased  it  five  years  ago;  realized  a  cash 
rental  of  5^  per  cent  on  $9,000  investment.  Due 
to  ill  health  my  tenant  will  have  to  give  up  farming. 

As  a  subscriber  to  your  good  paper  I  am  asking 
a  little  advice  relative  to  the  drafting  of  partner¬ 
ship  that  will  be  equal  and  attractive  to  a  good 
farmer. 

My  plan  is  to  occupy  the  farm  on  April  1,  and 
continue  for  a  time  at  least  my  employment  in  the 
city.  1  have  something  in  mind  along  the  half-share 
half  live  stock  lease  that  applies  in  some  cases  where 
the  products  of  the  farm  are  fed  to  stock.  The  own¬ 
er  furnishes  the  land  and  buildings,  one-half  of  the 
productive  live  stock,  and  pays  for  half  of  the  seed, 
feed,  fertilizer,  thrashing  bill,  silo  filling  and  gets 
half  of  the  receipts  from  all  sources.  The  tenant 
furnishes  the  horses,  tools  and  all  the  labor. 

A  partnership  such  as  this  to  be  economical  re¬ 
quires  a  single  man  who  will  receive  board,  room  and 
washing.  Farm  labor  is  worth  $60  per  month  and 
board  the  very  least.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  one 
who  furnishes  the  labor  and  takes  an  interest  in  the 
productive  live  stock,  seed,  etc.,  should  be  reim¬ 
bursed  accordingly. 

Comment  from  readers  on  this  matter  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.  e.  b. 

New  York. 
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Snake  Bites  in  the  United  States 

MOST  of  us  have  that  ingrained  aversion  to 
snakes  that  makes  even  the  mention  of  snake 
bites  send  a  little  shudder  of  horror  through  us.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  exact  sources  of 
tins  general  repugnance  to  wild  animals  that  have 
never  harmed  us  and  have  even,  though  without 
our  knowing  it,  been  of  some  benefit  through  de¬ 
stroying  mice  and  other  vermin  that  cause  us  con¬ 
siderable  loss.  It  cannot  be  the  personal  appear¬ 
ance  of  snakes  that  repels  us,  for  all  are  graceful 
in  form  and  movement  and  some  are  beautiful  in 
coloring;  there  must  be  some  association  of  ideas 
that  makes  the  term  “snake”  one  of  scorn  and  con¬ 
tempt  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  story  of 
the  Tempter  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  in  the  form  of 
a  serpent  is  responsible  for  our  first  impressions  of 
something  necessarily  evil  in  the  animal  that  crawls 
upon  its  belly. 

Those  students  of  snake  life  and  character  who  go 
under  the  name  of  herpetologists  tell  us  that  the  vast 
majority  of  snakes  are  wholly  harmless  to  man.  It 
is  only  the  few  venomous  species  that  we  have  any 
need  to  fear  and  they  are  so  rare  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States  that  few  of  us  will  ever 
see  one  outside  of  a  cage  in  a  museum  of  rare  ani¬ 
mals.  Still,  there  are  venomous  snakes  in. some  lo¬ 
calities  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make 
them  of  more  than  passing  interest, 
and  in  Central  America,  where  many  of 
our  countrymen  now  live,  these  rep¬ 
tiles  are  numerous.  There  has  been 
organized  in  this  country  the  “Anti- 
venin  Institute  of  America,”  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  is  to  study  venomous 
animals  and  devise  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  deaths  from  their  bites.  In  a  bul¬ 
letin  issued  by  this  institute,  Dr.  do 
Amaral,  the  director,  repeats  some 
statements  of  general  interest  made  in 
a  report  from  him  to  the  1  nited  Fruit 
Company,  which  company,  as  most  of 
us  know,  plays  a  large  part  in  sup¬ 
plying  this  country  with  tropical  fruits 
from  Central  America. 

Dr.  do  Amaral  says  that,  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1025,  he  made  a  motor  trip 
through  the  United  States,  especially 
in  the  South  and  West,  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  how  serious  the  snake 
bite  problem  is.  While  on  this  trip, 
he  took  the  opportunity  to  show  farm¬ 
ers,  campers  and  others  interested 
how  to  prevent  snake  bites  and  how 
to  treat  them.  His  chief  recommen¬ 
dation  in  the  way  of  prevention  is  the 
wearing  of  heavy  shoes  and  leggings, 
a  recommendation  that  would  occur  to 
most  people  about  to  enter  a  snake  in¬ 
fested  region.  He  advised  those  with 
whom  he  talked  not  to  destroy  indis¬ 
criminately  all  snakes  encountered, 
but  to  spare  the  non-poisonous  ones  because  of  their 
value  as  destroyers  of  rats,  mice,  moles  and  other 
agricultural  pests.  He  also  asked  that  the  veno¬ 
mous  ones  found  be  captured  and  sent  to  a  labora¬ 
tory  where  their  venom  could  be  utilized  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  substance  called  antiveuin,  a  serum  ad¬ 
ministered  in  the  treatment  of  snake  bites,  but  not 
heretofore  generally  available  in  this  country, 
though  made  under  government  supervision  in  Brazil 
and  other  foreign  States.  Antiveuin  may  now  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  United  States,  however,  facilities  for 
its  production  and  distribution  having  been  pro¬ 
vided.  The  newspapers  reported,  a  few  months  ago, 
the  rushing  of  some  of  this  antiveuin  from  New 
York  to  Cornell  University  in  Ithaca,  where  a  man 
who  was  handling  some  rattlesnakes  there  had  been 
severely  bitten. 

As  a  result  of  his  trip  and  other  investigations, 
Dr.  do  Amaral  concluded  that  there  are  more  than 
1,000  cases  of  bites  by  poisonous  snakes  in  this  coun¬ 
try  each  year,  the  greater  number  being  in  the  South¬ 
west.  Deaths  from  such  bites,  too,  are  of  more  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  proportionately  where  the  bites  are 
most  numerous,  only  10  per  cent  of  these  wounds 
proving  fatal  in  the  Northern  States  as  against  25 
per  cent  in  the  Southeast  and  35  in  the  Southwest. 
These  figures  show  that  the  venomous  snake  is  a 
pest  of  warm  climates,  rather  than  cold.  Contrary 
to  general  opinion,  the  clearing  of  jungle  growths 
brings  about  an  increase  in  the  number  of  snakes. 
This  is  explained  by  the  increase  of  available  food 
for  rodents,  particularly  rats,  when  agriculture  is 
established,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  vipers  that  find  rats  one  of  their 
chief  articles  of  diet.  The  increase  in  the  number 
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of  field  laborers  when  waste  land  is  put  under  culti¬ 
vation  also  increases  the  opportunities  for  biting 
human  beings.  Domestic  animals  also  suffer  from 
the  presence  of  venomous  snakes  on  their  range. 
The  loss  of  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  cattle  in  Texas 
annually  is  spoken  of  as  occurring  from  this  cause. 

Dr.  do  Amaral  gives  the  following  instructions  for 
treatment  of  snake  bites.  Apply  a  tourniquet  above 
the  knee  or  elbow  whenever  the  bite  is  below  these 
levels,  as  it  usually  is,  for  more  than  75  per  cent  of 
the  bites  occur  on  the  feet,  ankles,  hands  or  wrists. 
For  a  tourniquet,  almost  anything  like  strings, 
strips  of  clothing  or  vines,  etc.,  can  be  used.  Make 
sufficient  constriction  to  check  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  veins  but  not  enough  to  stop  that 
through  the  deep  arteries.  In  other  words,  tie  the 
tourniquet  tightly  enough  to  make  the  limb  blue, 
but  not  white  or  blanched.  It  must  be  released  for 
a  few  seconds  at  intervals  of  10  minutes  in  order 
that  the  stoppage  of  circulation  may  not  cause  death 
of  the  parts  below  the  tourniquet.  Some  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  results  of  snake  bites  come  from  too  vigorous 
treatment  with  the  tourniquet  instead  of  from  the 
poison  absorbed.  This  repealed  releasing  of  the 
bandage  at  short  intervals,  not  only  permits  a 
needed  flow  of  blood  through  the  parts  but  insures 
that  the  poison  in  the  wound  shall  be  admitted  to 
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it  as  a  substitute  for  milk  or  as  an  addition  to  milk 
in  the  daily  food  supply  of  the  calf.  Blood  flour, 
when  fed  with  milk,  has  a  tendency  to  have  more  or 
less  of  a  constipating  effect.  If  it  is  used  in  this 
connection  with  the  milk,  about  a  tablespoonful  of 
the  flour  to  two  quarts  of  milk  would  be  enough. 

If,  however,  you  want  to  use  it  as  a  milk  substi¬ 
tute,  there  are  two  rations  or  formulas  which  are 
suggested.  One  which  is  known  as  the  Purdue,  or 
Indiana,  ration  consists  of  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  hominy,  linseed  oilmeal,  red-dog  flour  and  dry 
blood  meal.  This  may  be  fed  to  calves  from  the 
time  they  are  two  or  three  weeks  of  age  either  with 
milk  or  as  a  substitute  for  it.  Usually,  however, 
this  ration  is  started  while  the  calf  is  still  getting 
some  milk,  and  the  amount  of  the  meal  is  gradually 
increased,  while  that  of  the  milk  is  decreased.  One 
advantage  of  this  ration  is  that  it  may  be  fed  in  a 
gruel  form  and  does  not  need  to  be  scalded.  Eight 
ounces  of  the  meal  should  be  added  to  each  gallon  of 
liquid,  and  a  good  rule  is  to  feed  10  per  cent  of  the 
weight  to  the  calf  in  gruel.  However,  with  strong- 
healthy  calves  the  amount  may  be  increased  as  the 
calves  grow  older. 

Another  use  of  blood  meal  for  calves  is  in  a  ra¬ 
tion  known  as  the  New  Jersey  calf  ration.  This 
ration  is  fed  entirely  dry  and  has  met  with  very 
good  results  in  the  experimental  work 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  the  De- 
partment  of  Dairy  Husbandry  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
In  the  use  of  this  formula  the  calf  is 
allowed  to  have  whole  milk  for  the 
first  30  to  50  days  of  age,  and  the  ra¬ 
tion  is  fed  separately  and  always  dry. 
The  formula  for  the  New  Jersey  ration 
is  as  follows :  100  lbs.  cornmeal,  150 
lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  bran,  50  lbs. 
linseed  oilmeal,  50  lbs.  blood  flour. 

The  calves  are  allowed  all  they  want 
to  eat  of  the  mixture  from  the  time 
they  are  old  enough  to  begin  eating 
grain,  and  some  of  them  by  the  time 
they  are  two  months  old  will  eat  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  pounds  a  day.  The 
calves  are  normal  in  weight,  but  show 
a  tendency  to  have  long  hair  and  ap¬ 
pear  not  entii-ely  too  thrifty.  They  do 
reach  normal  in  weight  by  the  time 
they  are  six  months  old,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  present  price  of  feeds,  the  New 
Jersey  Station  is  growing  Holstein 
calves  to  six  months  of  age  at  a  feed 
cost  of  approximately  $25.  J.  w.  b. 


Why  McIntosh  Apples  Fail  to 
Bear 


.1  Winter  Landscape  in  Few  England.  Fig.  41 

the  circulation  in  divided  doses,  thus  preventing 
the  whole  amount  from  overwhelming  the  system  at 
once. 

One  kind  of  antiveuin  will  not  answer  for  all 
snake  bites,  each  species  of  venomous  snakes,  or  re¬ 
lated  species,  must  be  used  in  preparing  this  serum 
if  it  is  to  prove  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  their 
bites.  In  Central  America,  where  the  hospitals  and 
doctors  have  greatest  use  for  antivenin,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  shall  know  what  variety  of  snake 
bite  the  patient  and  those  who  accompany  the  vic¬ 
tim  to  secure  medical  treatment  for  him  are  urged 
to  bring  along  the  snake.  This  is  not  wholly  for 
the  purpose  of  identification,  however,  for  live 
vanomous  snakes  are  wanted  for  use  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  antivenin.  One  snake  of  this  kind.  Dr.  do 
Amaral  declares,  will  supply  sufficient  venom  if 
properly  handled  for  the  preparation  of  antivenin 
to  treat  four  or  five  snake-bitten  people.  The  warn¬ 
ing  is  repeated  that  alcohol  is  not  a  cure  for  snake 
bite.  Any  popularity  which  whiskey  may  enjoy  in 
snake-infested  regions  cannot  be  reasonably  based 
upon  its  usefulness  as  an  antidote  for  snake 
venom.  Any  substance  that  “stingeth  like  an  adder” 
is  not  to  be  depended  upon  to  cure  the  adder's 
sting.  m.  b.  d. 
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Feeding  Calves 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  feed  dairy  calves?  Is 
blood  meal  good  for  them,  and  what  amount  daily? 
New  York.  m.  c.  a. 
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ERY  little  is  known  regarding  the  feeding  of 
blood  meal  to  young  calves,  and  its  use  should 
be  governed  entirely  as  to  whether  you  want  to  use 


kUR  experience  here  in  Wyoming 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  with  McIntosh  apples 
that  fail  to  bear  is  not  quite  the  same 
as  the  experience  of  Mr.  Potter,  who 
discussed  this  question  on  page  1542  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
We  believe  that  lack  of  thorough  and  effective  spray¬ 
ing  just  before  the  blossoming  period  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  to  consider  when  McIntosh  fails  to 
bear.  Four  years  ago  one  section  of  one  of  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  orchards  in  this  county  produced  a  very  poor 
crop,  while  the  rest  of  the  same  orchard  produced  a 
good  crop.  It  happened  that  this  was  one  of  the 
years  when  apple  scab  was  very  serious  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  worst  part  of  the  apple  scab  infection 
came  during  the  blossoming  period  when  a  number 
of  days  of  warm  rainy  weather  occured. 

A  careful  study  of  the  facts  showed  that  the  part 
of  the  orchard  which  failed  to  bear  was  not  sprayed 
just  before  blossoming  time.  The  farmer  who  owned 
the  orchard  expected  to  spray  the  whole  block 
thoroughly,  but  the  warm  rain  brought  the  blossoms 
out  quickly  and  prevented  him  from  spraying  the 
last  20  rows  in  the  block.  Of  course  this  warm 
rainy  period  made  an  ideal  time  for  the  apple  scab 
fungus  to  spread. 

All  of  the  McIntosh  in  the  orchard  blossomed  full. 
All  other  sprays  were  applied  to  all  parts  of  the 
orchard.  The  crop  on  the  20  rows  that  were  left  un¬ 
sprayed  at  blossoming  time  was  light,  and  the  fruit 
was  scabby,  while  the  rest  of  the  orchard  bore  a  fine 
crop  of  fruit.  Any  farmer  who  has  had  experience 
with  McIntosh  well  knows  that  it  is  a  variety  that 
is  very  susceptible  to  scab. 

We  reason  from  the  above  experience  that  apple 
scab  infection  on  the  stems  of  the  small  apples 
causes  them  to  drop  off  the  trees  soon  after  the  trees 
are  in  blossom.  Since  this  experience  we  have  beeu 
able  to  produce  good  crops  of  McIntosh  every  year 
by  making  sure  that  thorough  spraying  was  done 
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Growers 
for  44  years 


Certified 
Apple  Trees 


“There  are  a  few 
Nurserymen  who  are  able  to 
Guarantee  Cortland.  We  would 
take  no  chances  on  cheap  trees.” 

— The  Rural  New-Yorker  Editorial 

CORTLAND  promises  greater  things  to  the 
orchardists  than  any  other  Apple  introduced 
during  the  20th  Century.  Plant  a  block  of  them  this 
Spring.  Safeguard  your  investment  by  ordering  our 
Certified  Cortland  Trees.  These  Trees  and  many 
thousand  others  in  more  than  forty  varieties  have 
been  certified  for  us  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  Inc. 

Our  Apple  Trees,  together  with  other  stock,  are 
grown  on  upland  soil  at  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet. 
It  is  generally  known  that  upland  stock  transplants 
most  satisfactorily.  And  our  customers  know  that 
Maloney’s  Trees  are  hardy,  healthy,  vigorous  and 
equipped  with  beautiful  fibrous  root  systems. 


We  have  thousands 
of  apple  trees  certi¬ 
fied  true-to-name  by 
the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  Inc., 
who  fastened  a  sealto 
each  tree  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  name 
of  the  variety.  This 
seal  will  remain  on 
the  tree  until  it 
comes  into  fruiting. 
(See  catalog). 


1928  Nursery  Book  FREE 

This  Book  shows  Cortland,  Delicious  and  other  Apples  in 
natural  colors,  also  Peaches,  Cherries,  Plums,  Pears,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Grapes  and  Ornamentals  for  beautifying  the  home 
grounds.  Write  for  your  copy  today — it  will  please  and 
profit  you.  We  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
63  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Budded  on  Whole-Root  French  Seedlings 


Lakes  Q 

>  Finger  Lake6  Nursery  stock  grown  in  on 
especially  favorable  location,  carefully 
selected  and  delivered  in  condition  to 
make  a  rapid,  strong  growth  after  tram- 
panting,  has  for  years  won  the  O.  K.  of  our 
customers.  Our  moderate  prices  will  please 
you  too.  Send  today  for  free  catalog  con¬ 
taining  accurate  descriptions  and  illustrations  in 
color  and  many  useful  planting  hints. 

Finger  Lakes  Nurseries,  507  Washington  St.,  Geneva,  K.  Y. 


PORTLAND  GRAP 


One  of  W est  Hill’ s  66  Varieties 

/f  WONDERFUL  new  white 
grape,  thoroughly  tested  and 
highly  recommended.  Very  early, 
hardy,  productive.  Valuable  in 
every  garden  and  especially  where 
Summers  are  short.  Strong  two-year 
vines  75c  each,  postpaid.  We  are  Grape 
specialists  of  53  years’  standing  and 
large  growers  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  roses  and  perennials. 
Send  for  free  descriptive  catalog  today. 

Quality  Stock— Reasonable  Prices— Service 
WEST  HILL  NURSERIES.  INC..  Box  8 
Fredonia,  New  York 


Shrubs*  fruits*  cj^os,es> 


$1.00  Buys 
Peach  Orchard 

Offer-Only  $1.00 
No-  *7  postpaid: 
12  sturdy  peach 
trees  (1  to  2  ft.) 
— 3  Early,  6  Me¬ 
dium,  3  Late  Va¬ 
rieties.  A  peach 
orchard  that  will 
bear  throughout 
the  season.  Special 
get-  acquainted 
offer.  Order,  now. 
We’ll  ship  at  prop¬ 
er  planting  time* 


Write  today  for  list  of  25  money-saving, 
low-priced,  get-acquainted  assortments  of 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  plants,  bulbs.  For  87 
years  Barnes  Bros,  have  been  growers  of 
hardy  New  England  Nursery  Stock. 

50  Plants  for  $1 
Offer— Only  $1.00, 

Mo.  2  postpaid:  12 


trbcrrv,  I 
Flowering  Shrubs,  1 
Rugosa  Rose,  6  Pine 
Seedlings,  2Grapes, 
26  Strawberries. 
Order  from  this  adv. 


10c  for  5  Iris 
Offer— Only  10c  to 
No.  9  cover  post¬ 
age  and  packing:  6 
beautiful  Japan  Iris 
••6  different  varie¬ 
ties.  Send  at  once, 
while  supply  lasts. 

—Send  for  Catalog 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Th  e  Origin  a  l 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 

Established  1890 


EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRIES 

And  all  the  best  standard  sorts.  Deli¬ 
cious— Healthful— Profitable.  It  pays 
to  grow  them.  You  should  see  our 
Berry  Book.  It’s  free. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  E.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

CTRAUfRERRV  Dl  ANTQ  missionary,  big  joe.  S3  so— iooo 

OlnAnDCnni  rLAniO  Robt. Smith,  Nassawadox.Va. 

C! ip  TT*  FaCl  Selected  varieties  for  the  garden.  Send 
JJCiEiUj  for  list.  0.  II.  llllliWER  -  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Agents  Wanted 

A  book  of  cards  with  Phone,  Name  and  address. 
Name  embossed  in  gilt  on  cover.  Priee,  60  cents. 

South  Auburn  Print  Shop,  41-43  Woburn  St.,  So.  Auburn,  R.  I. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guaran  ee  editorial  page. 


yOOPEACH  TREES  ^12^, 

A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  to  buy  unusually 
thrifty  3  ft.  peach  trees  at  this  bargain 
price.  Guaranteed  stock.  Wide  selection  of 
varieties.  Our  Free  1928  Catalog'  lists  many 
unusual  bargains  on  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Vines  and  Seeds. 

Allens’  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  1 1  Geneva,  Ohio 


Todd’s  "FRUIT-FUL”  1>Tant‘s 

The  best  new  and  standard  varieties  at  reasonable 
prices.  Send  for  our  large,  free  catalogue— you  will 

“appreciate”  it.  W.  S.  T01>1>,  Greenwood,  Bel. 


Tinfiini  rjiwxrifirY  an(I  Ornamentals,  direct  to 
I*  K  I  1 1  I  I  K  planters,  transportation  paid 

*  ■—'-’A*  iiujuu  a nd  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Our  prices  will  interest  you  and  stock  will  please  you. 
On  writing  for  Free  Catalog,  give  names  of  five  friends 
and  receive  $1.00  Credit  Coupon.  TITUS  NUItSEliY 
CO.,  Ilepl,  N,  Waynesboro,  Yn. 


tiered-. 

green’s/ 

Big  Q olden  Jubilee 

Bar  gain  Bool 

a/Trmts,Trees 
and  Flowers- 

This  book  will  save  you  money  on 
every  item  of  Nursery  stock  that 
you  need  this  Spring.  More  and 
better  bargains  are  offered  than 
ever  before  in  our  history,  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  our  50th  ANNIVER¬ 
SARY. 

Even  the  famous  CORTLAND  apple 
trees  are  reduced  in  price,  as  are 
all  other  popular  varieties  of  apple, 
pear  and  other  fruit  trees,  bush 
fruits,  shrubs,  vines,  roses  and  every 
other  product  of  this  big  Nursery. 

SPECIAL  JUBILEE  OFFER 
50  New  Cortland  . 

Apple  Trees 

3  to  4  ft .  i  V 

Cortland  apples  sold  for  five 
dollars  per  bushel.  These  50 
Cortland  trees  will  come  in¬ 
to  bearing  quickly  and  make 
you  an  average  net  profit 
of  one  thousand  dollars  per 
year. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

31  Green  St. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Write  today  for  9ree  Book. 


Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  FREE 
copy  of  your  Golden  Jubilee  Bargain 
Book. 

Name  . . . . . . . 

Address  . . . 


just  before  the  trees  blossomed.  We 
would  like  to  hear  of  the  experience  of 
other  McIntosh  growers. 

L.  II .  WOODWARD. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Rochester  Meeting  of 
N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society 

A  special  car  of  growers  from  New 
England,  more  than  enough  from  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  to  have  filled  an¬ 
other  car,  and  visitors  from  Michigan, 
New  Jersey,  Washington,  Kansas, 
Pennsylvania,  Canada,  Maryland,  and 
other  States  helped  to  swell  attendance 
at  the  seventy-third  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  at  Rochester,  Jan.  11,  12,  and  13. 
The  fruit  exhibit  was  much  better 
than  usual,  the  progress  was  compre¬ 
hensive  and  interesting,  and  the  great 
halls  of  machinery  and  growing  ap¬ 
pliances  were  more  useful  than  ever 
as  clearing-houses  for  the  solution  of 
practical  problems  in  fruit  growing. 
It  has  been  said  that  when  one  has 
seen  the  New  York  State  meeting  he 
has  seen  all  there  is  to  be  seen  in  that 
line.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  the 
very  fact  that  so  many  growers  come 
from  great  distances  indicated  that 
there  are  some  who  do  measure 
the  importance  of  the  gathering.  This 
year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Sec¬ 
retary  Jardine,  paid  a  signal  honor  to 
the  society  by  his  presence.  An  obser¬ 
vation  not  without  significance  is  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  eastern 
section  of  the  State  in  the  activities 
of  the  society.  The  attendance  from 
the  western  part  of  the  State  has  not 
been  quite  up  to  its  former  level,  while 
the  eastern  part  has  been  sending  grow¬ 
ers  in  increasing  numbers  each  year. 

As  for  the  program  it  opened  with 
spray  problems,  and  since  the  season 
of  1927  was  an  aphis  year,  attention 
was  given-  to  this  subject  first  of  all. 
In  some  orchards  60  per  cent  of  the 
crop  was  lost  because  of  aphis  injury. 
On  the  other  hand  good  control  was  se¬ 
cured  in  commercial  orchards  which 
received  the  recommended  sprays  of 
lime-sulphur,  arsenate  of  lead,  and 
nicotine  sulphate,  applied  when  the 
early  growth  showed  leaves  *4  to  % 
in.  long.  Thorough  application,  spray¬ 
ing  against  the  wind,  and  delaying  one 
treatment  until  the  new  growth  was 
sufficiently  advanced  were  pointed  out 
as  important  points  in  control.  It  is 
said  that  on  windy  days  the  young 
aphids  congregate  on  the  sheltered 
sides  of  the  buds  and  twigs.  Spraying 
with  the  wind  therefore  fails  to  give 
control. 

Pear  psylla,  too,  was  reviewed.  An 
oil  spray  was  suggested  for  trial  by. 
those  who  could  not  secure  control  by 
the  regular  spray  schedule.  Applica¬ 
tion  should  be  made  when  the  buds  are 
breaking  to  kill  the  adult  psylla  flies 
before  they  have  begun  egg-laying. 
Some  growers  were  considering  the 
advisability  of  including  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate  in  the  mixture  in  order  to  com¬ 
bat  the  tlirips,  which  appears  at  about 
the  time  that  this  suggested  application 
would  be  made.  For  late  Summer  con¬ 
trol  it  was  recommended  that  whale 
oil  and  nicotine  be  used  in  place  of 
heavy  lime  sprays  so  as  to  avoid  the 
problem  of  spray  residues  on  the  fruit. 

Each  noon  informal  gatherings  were 
held  at  the  booth  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
where  such  subjects  were  discussed  as 
control  of  red  spider,  cherry  maggot, 
codling-moth,  apple  spray  schedules, 
psylla  control,  and  the  careful  handling 
of  apples.  The  encouragement  of  this 
phase  of  the  sessions  has  added  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  technical  information 
available. 

The  afternoon  saw  discussions  of 
fruit  diseases,  economic  apple  produc¬ 
tion,  and  problems  of  peach  growing. 
The  point  was  made  that  Western  New 
York  would  never  again  command  the 
place  she  once  did  in  American  peach 
production.  Growers  who  had  planted 
in  unwise  locations,  who  had  planted 
poor  varieties,  and  who  were  not 
equipped  to  handle  peach  problems 
were  in  unfavorable  circumstances  to 
meet  the  increasing  competition  from 
other  sections.  A  variety  of  better 
quality  than  Elberta,  ripening  two 
weeks  earlier,  is  desired  by  peach  grow¬ 
ers.  There  is  no  profit  in  raising 
peaches  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  bushel. 

The  second  day’s  program  was  con¬ 
fined  for  the  most  part  to  problems  of 
economics  and  of  marketing.  One 
speaker  said  that  with  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  details  as  many  as  90  per  cent 
of  the  culls  could  be  eliminated.  Citing 
actual  experiences  in  support  of  this 


statement  more  thorough  attention  was 
advised  towards  complete  scab  control, 
codling  moth  control,  avoidance  of 
bruising,  and  so  on.  Another  speaker 
told  what  had  been  learned  from  a  city 
apple  survey.  The  average  consumer 
buys  in  quantities  of  3  lbs.  or  12  ap¬ 
ples  at  one  lime.  Only  5  per  cent  of 
the  apples  of  the  country  reach  the 
consumer  in  the  package  in  which  they 
are  shipped,  and  those  packages  which 
do  go  through  to  the  consumer  are 
usually  the  outgrowths  of  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  growers.  The  points  behind 
the  facts  are  obvious. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  fact  that  mar¬ 
keting  methods  had  not  changed  ma¬ 
terially  in  50  years,  whereas  produc¬ 
tion  methods  had  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  Co-operation  was  encouraged, 
the  argument  being  that  individual 
selling  by  small  producers  is  not  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  the  specialty  selling 
methods  of  big  business.  That  the 
principal  points  were  well  received  was 
indicated  by  the  favorable  comment  in 
hotel  lobbies  and  other  common  meet¬ 
ing  places. 

The  third  and  last  day  concerned 
itself  with  a  report  upon  early  horti¬ 
culture  in  Western  New  York,  growing 
cherries  for  the  freezer,  explanation 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  Vigilance  Service, 
and  packing  and  grading  apples.  The 
report  upon  the  history  of  horticulture 
in  Western  New  York  is  part  of  the 
general  program  of  bringing  together 
the  history  of  the  entire  agricultural 
industry.  So  well  was  the  first  report 
enjoyed  that  the  chairman  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  expressed  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
in  requesting  that  each  year  some  phase 
of  horticultural  history  be  reviewed 
until  all  the  material  had  been  got 
together.  Yield  was  shown  to  be  the 
most  important  single  factor  in  cherry 
production,  and  high  yield  was  shown 
to  accompany  vigorous  growth.  By  the 
applications  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
yields  have  been  materially  increased 
in  New  York  State.  Tall  cherry  trees 
have  been  lowered  and  renewed  in  vigor 
by  severe  pruning  to  outside  lateral 
branches,  together  with  the  application 
of  nitrogen. 

Specialists  from  the  United  Slates 
Department  of  Agriculture  reviewed 
the  new  grading  laws  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  New  York  State  grow¬ 
ers  were  making  a  mistake  by  not  sep¬ 
arating  the  fancy,  highly-colored  fruit 
from  the  No.  1  grade  fruit  and  mar¬ 
keting  it  under  its  proper  grade.  A 
discussion  of  the  new  law  adopted  last 
year,  in  which  the  new  U.  S.  grades 
were  adopted  for  New  York  State, 
showed  the  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  law  and  the  old  law.  It 
was  shown  that  the  old  law  of  1914 
was  an  apple  packing  law,  in  contrast 
with  the  new  law  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  sales  law.  Any  fruit  offered 
for  sale  in  New  York  State  which  is 
misbranded  or  which  is  over-faced  vio¬ 
lates  the  law. 

Two  evening  meetings  were  held,  the 
first  evening’s  program  being  devoted 
to  pruning.  With  the  aid  of  lantern 
slides  the  necessity  was  shown  for  an 
understanding  of  the  type  of  pruning 
demanded  by  different  varieties  and  by 
trees  of  different  ages.  Little  pruning 
until  the  tree  reaches  bearing  age, 
moderate  pruning  when  in  bearing,  and 
removal  from  the  orchard  when  too 
old  for  economical  production  were 
some  of  the  thoughts  expressed.  The 
second  evening  was  given  over  to  a 
banquet  at  which  students  from  Cor¬ 
nell  University  spoke  in  competition. 

As  for  the  exhibits,  they  ranged  from 
the  first  new  Ford  truck  in  Rochester 
down  to  apple  vending  machines. 
Spray  apparatus  was  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  feature,  followed  by  other  farm 
machinery,  packages,  nursery  stock, 
spray  materials,  fertilizers,  seeds, 
weighing  machines,  graders,  silos,  apple 
paring  machines,  and  milking  machines. 
The  importance  of  the  tub  bushel  and 
the  western  box  was  indicated  by  the 
space  allotted  to  both  these  containers. 
Spray  machinery  is  becoming  each  year 
more  refined.  Enclosed  pumps,  better 
engines,  sturdier  construction,  and  the 
semblance  of  a  built  machine  rather 
than  an  assembled  article  express  the 
changes. 

The  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  had  its  usual  attractive 
display  of  fruit,  publications,  and  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases.  Several  bushels  of 
Cortland  aroused  favorable  comment. 

The  officers  for  the  new  year  are : 
M.  C.  Burritt,  Hilton,  president ;  Paul 
Judson,  Kinderhook,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  W.  J.  Hall,  Lockport,  second  vice- 
president  ;  Charles  Kenyon,  Morton, 
third  vice-president ;  Walter  Clark, 
Milton,  fourth  vice-president ;  and  Roy 
McPherson,  Le  Roy,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  h.  b.  t. 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


The  Greatest  Common 
Multiple 

Says  the  arithmetic,  that  the  common 
multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers  is  a 
number  which  is  exactly  divisible  by 
each  of  those  numbers.  Then  for  the 
last  two  weeks  I  have  been  such  a 
multiple,  having  been  exactly  divisible 
by  each  of  two  daughters,  eight  and 
fourteen,  filled  with  the  hopes,  doubts, 
and  fancies  that  precede  examinations. 
The  old  brick  school-house  stands  over 
there  on  the  nearest  rise  with  the  same 
bland  and  cheerful  expression,  its 
arched  windows  twinkling,  the  fan¬ 
light  over  the  door  serving  as  a  nose, 
and  the  door  itself  opened  for  the  feet 
of  little  children  who  walk  in  over  the 
platform  of  a  chin.  A  mild,  sociable, 
old  dragon  with  a  bell  in  his  cap,  at  all 
other  times  except  the  last  two  weeks 
before  “Regents.” 

Every  one  knows  that  “Regents” 
can  exalt  you  to  the  highest  notch  of 
mental  superiority,  as  well  as  lower 
you  to  the  very  depths.  It  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  to  Regents  what  dress  you  have  on, 
or  whether  or  not  you  combed  your 
hair  that  morning.  It  doesn't  even 
matter  whether  you  got  all  your  les¬ 
sons  the  week  before.  All  that  mat¬ 
ters  is  whether  you  can  answer  eight 
or  ten  questions,  without  looking  in  any 
book  for  information,  but  relying  abso¬ 
lutely  on  what  you  can  remember  of 
all  the  lessons  that  have  gone  past. 
They  push  a  thin  white  paper  at  you 
on  which  these  questions  are  printed. 
Your  heart  tumbles  about  roughly  as 
you  reach  out  for  the  sheet  of  destiny. 
The  strange  room  in  the  village  high 
school,  the  stern  faces  of  the  teachers, 
none  of  whom  you  ever  saw  before, 
inolt  into  nothing  while  you  scan  each 
question,  trembling  down  the  whole  list. 
Certain  of  these  questions  seem  to  look 
up  at  you  with  familiar  faces.  You 
have  known  them  for  a  long  time, 
back  there  in  the  country  school-room. 
You  set  to  work  to  make  your  fortune 
in  the  next  three  hours. 

If  you  cannot  answer  at  all  you  are 
done.  The  pent-up  energy  within  you, 
having  no  outlet,  turns  cold  and  heavy, 
filling  you  with  misery.  No  one  will 
ever  find  out  here  on  this  paper  how 
well  you  could  have  answered  ques¬ 
tions  about  machinery,  or  drawing,  or 
music,  or  any  of  the  things  you  really 
care  about.  All  they  want  to  know  here 
is  how  well  you  can  do  this  sum,  and 
what  time  it  would  take  A  to  go  as  far 
as  B  if  he  only  walked  one-tliird  as 
fast.  Things  like  that,  which  would 
get  you  put  in  a  lunatic  asylum  if  you 
started  to  put  them  into  practice  in  real 
life,  have  never  seemed  worth  while. 
You  couldn't  somehow  get  interested 
in  them. 

So,  it  is  no  wonder  that  during  the 
last  two  weeks,  every  effort  is  being 
bent  to  make  sure  that  the  right  things 
are  stored  away  in  the  minds  of  boys 
and  girls  against  the  Regents.  Teacher 
is  always  talking  about  being  careless, 
for  even  if  you  know  how  to  tell  the 
answer  to  a  question  or  add  up  a  moun¬ 
tainous  sum,  if  you  make  a  mistake  in 
one  figure !  Some  boys  and  girls  have 
such  a  habit  of  making  mistakes  that 
they  never  notice  them,  like  people  who 
set  an  alarm  clock  and  sleep  right 
through.  Their  consciences  gets  tired 
of  saying  “wake  up,”  and  after  a  while 
they  never  try  to  get  things  exactly 
right.  This  is  true  especially  of  arith¬ 
metic.  It  has  been  thought  best  by 
some  people  who  write  arithmetics  to 
leave  the  answers  out,  thinking  per¬ 
haps  to  impress  upon  the  pupil  a  habit 
of  going  over  work  to  be  sure  that  it 
is  exactly  right.  The  effect  of  this  has 
been  to  take  all  the  fun  out  of  the 
arithmetic,  but  Teacher  tells  me  that 
it  really  helps  in  accuracy. 

We  can  all  remember  what  a  joy  it 
used  to  be  to  get  the  right  answer,  the 
first  time.  It  was  a  test  of  skill,  like 
shooting  through  the  bull’s  eye.  If  we 
had  a  seat  mate,  there  was  always  a 
race  to  see  who  could  get  it  right,  first. 
Now,  with  the  answerless  book,  the 
child  goes  back  over  his  example  in  a 
half-hearted  way,  unless  his  papers  are 
marked  and  handed  back  next  morning. 
I  should  not  like  to  see  one  of  these 
books  in  a  school  where  papers  are  not 
looked  over  very  carefully,  and  given 
back  for  correction  by  the  pupil.  We 
all  know  to  our  sorrow  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  teachers  in  New  York 
State  who  never  look  over  a  paper. 
Half  of  the  joy  in  studying  lies  in  the 
child  knowing  exactly  how  he  stands, 
so  that  he  can  shove  his  record  for  ac¬ 
curacy  up  higher  and  higher. 

Out  under  the  breakfast-room  light 
is  Elsie  struggling  with  a  long  sum  in 


addition.  So  far,  Elsie  has  had  far 
too  little  patience  for  figures.  They 
were  to  her  as  the  underbrush  in  the 
woodland  where  she  loves  to  walk.  It 
has  never  been  possible  to  make  her  go 
slow  enough  to  get  her  examples  ex¬ 
actly  right.  Tonight,  with  the  Regents 
beginning  next  week,  and  disgrace 
hanging  over  every  mistake,  she  is  go¬ 
ing  very  carefully.  What  a  huge  sum 
it  is!  I  have  been  taking  it  down  on 
another  paper,  thinking  to  run  over  the 
addition  myself  and  so  check  up  her 
mistakes,  if  any,  and  I  found  it  took 
me  half  an  hour  to  get  it  exactly 
right.  The  first  time  we  compared  an¬ 
swers  she  found  a  mistake  in  one  of 
my  columns.  We  had  Daddy  add  it  for 
us  and  discovered  a  mistake  in  one  of 
his  columns.  Such  an  example  has  to 
be  done  over  at  least  three  times  to 
make  sure  of  perfection.  On  the  third 
time  over,  one  begins  to  feel  a  bit  weak 
in  the  top,  but  this  is  only  the  first 
question,  on  the  Regents  paper  upon 
which  Elsie  happens  to  be  studying. 

What  about  the  children  who  say, 
with  Victor  Herbert’s  “Babes  in  Toy- 
land 

“You  can  think,  and  think,  and  think, 
’Til  your  brains  are  numb : 

I  don't  care  what  teacher  says, 

I  can’t  do  this  sum !” 

There  are  always  a  few  of  these  little 
ones.  Education  is  the  greatest  com¬ 
mon  multiple,  and  they  seem  to  be  a 
different  factor  that  is  not  often  used. 
I  could  point  you  out  dozens  of  fa¬ 
mous  people  who  were  this  different 
kind  of  factor  and  who  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  not  being  used  because  father 
and  mother  never  were  keen  enough 
to  see  that  they  were  really  as  good  as 
any  of  the  others,  only  another  kind. 

The  story  of  these  children  who  ex¬ 
cel  in  some  different  line  of  learning, 
though  an  absolute  blank  in  ordinary 
subjects,  is  the  most  pathetic  story  in 
the  history  of  public  school  system. 
They  are  detained  in  a  school  where 
every  effort  leads  to  discredit,  and  this 
during  the  most  fruitful  part  of  the 
day.  The  older  they  become  the  more 
they  try  to  lift  the  shackles  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  follow  their  own  bent.  But 
no.  There  is  high  school  and  college 
still  to  be  done,  more  precious  time  lost 
there.  In  the  end,  instead  of  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  class,  the  poor  mis¬ 
fit  is  slated  as  an  incompetent  student. 
What  he  might  have  been  no  one  will 
ever  know. 

It  is  for  mothers  and  fathers  to 
study  their  children  and  separate  them 
according  to  the  paths  of  their  ability. 
It  is  for  them  to  strive  to  put  into  these 
childish  hands  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  subject  in  which  they  excel.  It 
may  be  found  that  like  the  one-armed 
man  with  all  his  strength  in  that  arm, 
this  child’s  mentality  is  centered  in 
one  subject.  There  is  a  name  for  this 
condition — genius.  Watch  for  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  the  greatest  common  multiple. 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 
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SendToday 

Plan  now  for  bigger  crops  this 
Spring  .  .  .  and  for  better  profits 
from  your  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Corn, 
Oats,  Potatoes,  etc.  Send  today 


CLOVER 


Hoffman’s  '  Extra” 
Red  Clover 
Alsike 

White  Blossom 
Sweet  Clover 
Genuine  Grimm’s  and 
Northwest  Alfalfa 
Timothy 


— a  big  32-page  book  that  deals  only  with 
the  particular  crops  and  varieties  specially 
suited  to  the  climate  and  soils  of  the  East.  A 
book  on  pay-crops  that  tells  the  whole  story 


/HOFFMANS 

QEEDS _ why  they  are  so  much  cleaner  and 

^  more  plump— why  the  germination  tests 
are  uniformly  higher— and  why  the  crops  they 
bring  are  more  vigorous  and  profitable. 

Filled  with  important  pointers  for  success  with 
all  your  main  crops—  this  free  book  is  worth 
real  money  to  every  farmer. 

Write  today,  telling  us  what  crops  you  raise,  and 
we  will  send  samples  and  the  book  F REE. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 


152  Main  Street,  Landisville, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Buy  Them  Direct 
From  Our  Mills 
SIZE:  3  N  6  ft.  Glazed 

l3/s  in.  -  -  -  at  $2.95 
1%  in.  -  -  -  at  $3.65 

Clear  White  Pine.  Hardwood 
Cross  Bars.  Open  if  you  wish. 

Send  for  Building  Material  Catalog. 

ThePriceRegulator.  Everything  from  CellartoRoof. 

Slate  Coated  Asphalt  Roofing— $2.10  per  roll. 

THE  WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Bemis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


\  f  JT  A  ¥  17  A  Genuine  Grimm,  Montana,  North- 
cA-IjU  /AJLiJT  r\  western.  Write  for  prices. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.  221  Cleveland  Ave.  CANTOS,  O. 


Here’s  a  Message  to 

Fruit  Growers 

in  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
Territory 

It’s  good  business  to  buy  the  right  kind 
of  nursery  stock  at  the  right  price. 

We  have  been  growing  nursery  stock 
for  over  80  years  and  have  developed 
the  largest  nurseries  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  U.  S. 

Our  offices  and  packing  houses  are 
across  the  road  from  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  so  we 
have  kept  in  constant  touch  with  all 
the  new  developments  in  fruit  growing 
and  can  supply  every  leading  variety 
recommended  for  this  section  of  the 
country. 

We  have  never  sold  our  stock  direct  to 
fruit  growers  before,  but  this  season  we 
have  arranged  to  take  care  of  orders 
from  individuals  on  a  direct  quotation 
basis. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  now  for  our 
prices  on  your  requirements — and  to 
visit  us  the  next  time  you  are  at  the 
Experimental  Station. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH  CO. 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  Our  Prices  on 

Elberta — Crawford-  Montmorency — Bartlett 
Cortland— McIntosh — Baldwin — R.  I.  Greening 
and  any  of  the  other  leading  varieties. 

Ottr  Fruit  Trees  are  Guaranteed  True-to-Narne 


GIANT  ONE  AND  TWO 
YEAH  OLD  HOOTS. 
WASHINGTON  AND 
MAI!Y  WASHINGTON 
Guaranteed  True-to ■  Name 

CERTIFIED — Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants.  Grape  Vines  and  Strawberry  Plants. 
Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Catalog  with  Prices. 

L.  &F.  DONDERO-  P.  O.  Box  88  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


Sweet  Clover  Seed 

prices.  HOLMES  SEED  CO.  221  Cleveland  Ave.  CANTON,  OHIO 


JWEET  COHH 
*«*PEAS 


A  RE  only  at 
A  their  best 


when  picked  fresh  from  your  own  gar¬ 
den,  cooked  and  served  the  same  day. 

THE  BEST  IS  GOLDEN 
SUNSHINE  CORN 

Dwarf  plants,  12  row  ears,  6  to  7  inches 
long.  Tender,  juicy,  sweet.  Earlier 
than  Bantam. 

ONWARD  PEAS  are  especially  fine. 
Heavy  cropper;  mid-season,  dwarf. 
Large,  straight,  blunt-nosed  pods,  tight¬ 
ly  filled  with  peas  of  fine  flavor.  Two 
to  2J4  feet  high.  Be  sure  to  try  these 
two  splendid  vegetables. 

BLUE  HARDY  ORIENTAL  POPPY 

Prolific  bloomer.  Flowers  beautiful 
sky-blue.  Contrast  wonderfully  with 
the  old  familiar  red  Poppy.  Awarded 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  Certificate. 
Be'sure  to  have  this  rare,  inexpensive 
novelty  in  your  garden— also  Mammoth 
Flowered  Zinnias,  Chrysanthemum¬ 
like  Asters,  the  finest  you  ever  saw. 
New  Gladiolus,  Dahlias,  etc.  Best  of 
everything  for  lawn  and  garden. 

OUR  NEW  SEED  AND  PLANT  BOOK 

Tells  about  reliable  Flowers  and  Vegetables  that 
have  proved  best  in  many  gardens  like  yours. 
Also  many  new  kinds,  tested  and  found  superior. 
Our  Vegetable  Seeds  are  standard  for  quality 
with  Market  Gardeners,  as  our  Flower  Seeds 
are  with  Florists  and  Gardeners  everywhere. 

HART  &  VICK-SEEDS 

71  Stone  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DcLa Marc  Garden  Books 


For  the  Woman  of  the  Home 

A  new  book — entertaining,  instructive  and  intensely 
practical — on  the  care  of  flowers  and  plants  in  the 
house  and  on  their  cultivation  in  the  garden.  Has  a 
special  appeal  to  the  farmer’s  wife. 

The  W  Oman’s  Flower  Garden 


is  the  title  of  this  160-page  book,  written  by  a  woman, 
Jane  Leslie  Kift,  who  is  descended  from  a  family  of 
practical  gardeners  and  who  has  compiled  this  work  in 
response  to  thousands  of  requests  from  readers  of  her 
articles  on  gardening  appearing  each  day  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  this  country  and  Canada, 

Well  illustrated,  particularly  pleasing  rose-colored 
cover  on  stiff  boards,  $1.10  postpaid. 

Our  Catalog  No.  14  describes  over  500  books  on  the 
garden,  home  grounds  and  countryside.  Send  for  a 
free  copy. 

DE  LA  MARE  GARDEN  BOOKS 
225a  West  34th  Street  ::  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PI  (HIED  cccn  Medium  Red,  Northern  grown.  Alsike, 
uLUltn  0 L L U  Mam.  Red.  Write  for  special  prices. 

HOLMES  SEEO  CO.  224  Cleveland  Ave.  Canton.  O. 


Runs  directly  off  crank 
shaft.  No  side  pull 
on  bearings.  Oil  tight 
case;  no  rattle;  clutch 
disconnects  whendriv- 
insr  Write  for 
Special  Offer! 

Powerful,  economical  —  from  wood  saw  to 
churn.  Makes  car  easy  to  crank.  Fits  any 
model;  no  holes  to  drill;  attach  in  few  minutes; 
does  not  affect  steering.  Will  not  overheat. 


f  PriT  Send  name  today  for  freeliterature 
■  onthislatest, guaranteedimproved 

power.  Try  it  15  days  on  your  Ford  at  our  risk. 
E-Z  POWER  IWFG.  CO.,  Box  75  Atchison.  Kansas 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Direct  From  the  Farm  to  You 

Have  been  bred  under  the  most  careful  and  thorough  methods  for  many  years  and  there¬ 
fore  produce  much  more  uniform  crops  of  the  highest  grade  products  than  can  be  raised 
from  seed  grown  with  less  care. 

Remember,  whether  you  raise  vegetables  and  flowers  for  market  or  the  home  garden 
you  must  have  well-bred  seeds  to  get  really  good  results.  The  same  is  true  of  farm  crops 
though  not  to  so  great  an  extent. 

Our  catalog  will  tell  you  what  are  the  best  varieties  and  if  you  use  Harris’  Seeds 
everything  wiil  be^in  your^  favor. 

Here  Are  Two  Really 
W  onderf  ul  V  arieties : 

Harris *  New  Extra  Early 
Bantam  Sweet  Corn  J0rn%snilke 

Golden  Bantam  in  every  respect,  but  is  10 
days  earlier.  Think  what  that  means  !  You 
will  have  Golden  Bantam  Corn,  which  is  the 
most  popular  variety,  long  before  anyone  else 
can  offer  it  and  thus^et  not  only  the  highest 
prices,  but  largely  increased  sales. 

Harris ’  Early  Giant  Pepper 

The  largest  early  pepper  yet  produced. 

It  is  not  only  very  early  but  wonderfully  pro¬ 
lific.  The  plants  being  crowded  with  immense 
peppers  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  season. 

There  is  no  other  variety  that  compares  with 
it  in  earliness,  size  and  productivity  combined: 

These  Are  Profit  Makers,  Too  : 

Whipple’s  New  Yellow  Sweet 

Com  A  w°n4erful  early  corn,  earlier  than 
Golden  Bantam  and  nearly  twice  as 
large  and  of  finest  quality.  A  very  profitable 
market  variety. 

Harris*  Pedigree  Tomatoes 

We  have  very  earefully  bred  strains  of 
Earliana,  Bonny  Best.  John  Baer,  Marglobe, 
etc.  These  strains  are  used  by  the  best  market 
gardeners  and  large  canners  because  they  find 
them  the  best.  . 

Whipple’s  Early  Sweet  Corn 

(White.)  The  largest  early  variety.  Looks  like 
Evergreen  and  matures  three  weeks  earlier. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes  £ 

class  certified  potatoes  of  the  following  vari- 
ties :  Irish  Cobbler ,  Early  Bovee,  Green 
Mountain,  Rural  Russet  and  Heavy  Weight, 
all  raised  in  New  York  State  and  certified 
by  Cornell  Agricultural  College  inspectors. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct 

Whether  you  have  a  small  garden  or  a  large  farm,  you  should  have  the  Harris  Seed 
Catalogue.  Our  prices  are  much  lower  than  charged  by  city  seedsmen,  and  there  are 
other  advantages  in  buying  direct  from  the  farm.  Ask  for  catalogue,  and  if.you  raise 
vegetables  for  market,  please  mention  it. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  7,  COLD  WATER,  N.  Y. 

Vegetables  grown  from  Harris’  Seeds  increase  Roadside  Stand  Profits 


NEW  EXTRA  EARLY  BANTAM 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley-  Peas  -  Corn  -  Cabbage  -  Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease  -  freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y- 


Raspberry  Plants 

Certified  stock  of  Latham.  Cuthbert,  Marlboro,  Idaho,  St. 
llegis,  Herbert,  King,  Golden  Queen,  Plum  Farmer,  and 
Columbian.  Also  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  asparagus, 
shade  trees,  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  hardy  plants. 

May  We  Send  You  Our  Catalog  ? 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN  NURSERY  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

“ Grown  in  Vermont,  It's  Hardy ” 


Gladiolus 

for  list  named  varieties. 


will  greatly  add  to  the  beauty 
of  your  garden.  Unnamed 
bulbs.  $2.00  per  100.  Send 
E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


(SI  Anmi  IIQ  Rill  DC  Thirty,  no  two  alike,  #1. 
ULAUIULUO  DULuO  Illustrated  catalog  free. 
H.  M  GILLET.  Specialist,  Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N-  Y. 


Send  for  fRSBool 

COTT’S  Contains  valmihlA  infnrmnti 


S 

SEED 

Guide 


Contains  valuable  informatii 
on  all  the  Clovers,  Soy  Bean 
Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Paste: 
Mixtures,  Com,  etc.  Its  the  be 
Seed  Book  we  have  ever  o fieri 
Tells  how  to  Avoid  Weed 
Directs  you  in  the  way  of  betti 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Tel 
you  how  to  Know  Good  Seei 
Plainly  written  so  any  one  ca 
understand  it.  Every  famu 
—  - —  —  should  have  a  copy  of  this  bool 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  112  -  We  Pay  the  Freight  -  Marysville.  Ohi 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW,  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  are  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


urpee’s 


Grow 


The  Vegetables  or  Flowers 

you  would  like  to  see  grow¬ 
ing  in  your  garden  or  on  your 
farm,  read  all  about  them 
in  Burpee’s  Annual — The 
Leading  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
log.  A  new  Branching  Sweet 
Corn,  with  as  many  as  six 
ears  to  a  plant,  new  Dahlias, 
and  four  new  Sweet  Peas  are 
described  in  Burpee’s  Annual. 

Write  for  Burpee’s  Annual 
today. 


-COT  HERE- 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 
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Name. 


R.  D.  or  St.. 


P,  0.  State . 


News  From  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland 

Not  since  the  death  of  Prof.  Massey 
have  we  had  any  articles  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  from  this  country,  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  so  I  am  venturing 
writing  a  few  lines.  Prof.  Massey’s 
“Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden” 
were  always  entertaining  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  He  did  much  for  the  farmer  in 
advocating  the  upbuilding  of  our  land 
by  the  use  of  leguminous  plants  espe¬ 
cially  the  cow  pea  anil  the  Winter  cov¬ 
ering  of  our  soil  with  rye,  vetch  and 
especially  Crimson  clover.  His  conten¬ 
tion  that  lands  by  the  use  of  the  above 
crops  without  manure  could  he  gradu¬ 
ally  improved,  anil  in  a  short  time 
bring  paying  returns,  was  severely 
criticized,  but  finally  he  was  found  to 
be  right.  I  know  by  actual  experience 
that  by  proper  rotation  and  the  persis¬ 
tent  use  of  cow  peas  and  Crimson 
clover  one  can  gradually  improve  and 
bring  land  of  very  moderate  fertility 
up  to  a  high  condition. 

This  Eastern  Shore  is  a  great  land 
of  trucking  interests,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  being  sweet  potatoes,  cantaloupes, 
cucumbers,  anil  tomatoes.  In  some 
sections,  strawberries,  beans,  aspara¬ 
gus  and  other  garden  truck  is  grown 
in  great  abundance.  Our  lands  are 
level,  free  from  stone  and  nearly  all 
naturally  well  drained.  It  is  mostly 
a  very  light  sandy  soil,  easily  worked, 
responding  quickly  to  treatment. 

Improvement  in  the  marketing  of 
our  products  is  greatly  needed.  There 
is  often  overproduction,  and  great  loss 
to  the  grower,  for  instance,  1926  was 
very  profitable  to  the  sweet  potato 
growers,  they  realizing  $1.50  to  $2  per 
bushel.  This  last  season,  1927,  at  dig¬ 
ging  time  we  could  only  get  50  cents 
per  bushel. 

No  one  can  grow  sweets  at  that 
price.  Taking  off  14  cents  for  the  hamp¬ 
er,  you  have  34  cents  left  for  ferti¬ 
lizer,  cultivating,  digging  and  other 
expenses.  It  can’t  be  done.  We  were 
on  my  little  trucking  farm,  and  look¬ 
ing  around  to  find  some  way  to  keep 
from  losing  money  I  determined  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  my  farm  paper,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  sent  in  for  two  insertions  a  small  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  about  five  lines,  saying 
we  had  fancy,  fully  guaranteed  sweet 
potatoes  at  $1  per  bushel,  f.o.b.  here. 
Much  to  our  surprise  and  gratification 
we  got  promptly  over  a  hundred  orders, 
ranging  from  one  to  three  bushels  and 
they  came  from  eight  States.  We  soon 
sold  out  and  had  to  turn  down  many 
orders.  We  were  very  careful  in  pack¬ 
ing  and  sorting  anil  did  not  have  the 
first  complaint.  Many  wrote,  compli¬ 
menting  our  sweets  and  saying  they 
would  order  again  another  season.  So 
we  hope  it  will  he  the  means  of  es¬ 
tablishing  and  getting  a  good  line  of 
trade.  One  can  make  a  profit  to  net 
$1  a  bushel.  Our  best  growers  make 
from  300  to  400  bushels  per  acre — we 
have  never  reached  that  yet. 

It  is  a  crop  more  easily  grown  than 
most.  There  is  no  spraying  or  trying 
to  control  the  various  insects  and 
blights  that  attack  cantaloupes,  cucum¬ 
bers,  tomatoes,  and  many  follow  sweets 
with  sweets  for  five  to  seven  years, 
sowing  rye  just  after  getting  out 
sweets.  It  is  turned  under  in  Spring 
just  as  it  begins  to  head,  and  1,000  to 
2,000  lbs.  of  fertilizer  (3-S-10)  to  acre 
applied,  depending  upon  fertility  of 
the  land.  Persistent  cultvation  is  given 
every  week  or  ten  days  until  the  vines 
completely  cover  the  ground.  No  more 
is  done  until  digging.  xV  great  many 
store  when  prices  are  low,  but  unless 
one  has  a  house  of  his  own  it  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  proposition.  Shrinkage  is  10 
to  15  per  cent — repacking,  storage 
charges,  and  often  there  is  great  loss 
from  rot.  We  have  had  as  much  as  50 
per  cent  to  rot  anil  if  one  can  net  60 


ardenBook 


IT’S  a  pleasure  for  any  flower  lover 
or  kitchen  garden  enthusiast  to 
turn  the  pages  of  this  1928  edition. 
Hundreds  of  illustrations,  including 
fine  color  plates,  offer  unlimited  sug¬ 
gestions  in  Seeds,  Plants  and  Blubs 
and  articles  by  experts  tell  you  just 
how  to  get  the  best  results  with  them. 

A  cop's  free  if  you  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Record  Garden 
Yields 


Make  Big 
and  Sure  Profits 

The  demand  for  health¬ 
giving  vegetables  is  growing; 
wayside  markets  open  new  opportu¬ 
nities  for  quick,  profitable  sales.  Use 

the  Isbell  Seed  Annual  for  your  guide. 
It  tells  you  how  and  when  to  plant.  It 
quotes  you  direct-from-growers  prices  on 

MICHIGAN  GROWN 


Ishe 

'As  They  Gr< 


Fame  Grows 


TRADE 


Northern-grown  seeds  are  the  best,  hardiest, 
earliest  maturing  seeds— safe  anywhere.  49 
years  growing  seeds  in  Michigan  —  ceaseless 
experimenting,  careful  selection,  and  perfect 
cleaning  have  made  more  than  200,000  satis¬ 
fied  Isbell  customers.  You  buy  direct  from  the  grower 
and  save  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Write  Today! 

Get  the  1928  Isbell  Seed  Book. 

It’s  a  valuable  guide  for  grow¬ 
ing  great  crops.  Gives  com¬ 
plete  cultural  directions. 

Post  card  brings  it,  free. 

S.  M.  ISBEIl  &  C0-,  Seed  Growers 
1  82  Mechanic  St. 

I  JACKSON  112]  MICH. 


S 


TRAWBERRIES 


AND  HOW  TO 
”GROW”#’EM 

Townsends  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  Leading  Strawberry  plant  guide.  Written  by 
a  life  long  strawberry  grower.  Up- 
to-Date  advice  on  varieties  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions.  Valuable  to  every 
strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  Free 
for  the  asking.  Fully  des¬ 
cribes  and  illustrates  the 
leadingstandardvarietiesof 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Grape  Vines, 
Asparagus,  Dahlia,  Gladiola 
Bulbs,  etc. 

Everything  quoted  at  wholesale 
prices  direct  to  growers.  You 
save  from  25  to  60%  by  deal¬ 
ing  direct  with  us.  A  postal  card  will  bring  It. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons,  25  Vino  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Berry  Plants 

36  Years  in  the 
Nursery  Business 
1400  Acres  fertile  soil  in  the  heart  of 
Ohio.  Small  fruit  plants  and  ornamen- 
talsourspeeialty.  Hardy,  vigorousetock. 
New  Mastodon  Evorbaarlng  Strawberry. 
Latham  Rad  Raspbarry. 

New  Rad  Lsaved  Japanese  Barberry. 

Othervarieties  listed  in  our  new  Cat - 
alog  No.  S35  Copy  free  on  request. 

W.  N.  SCARFF  &  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today— not  next 
week,  but  NOW  !  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  AT  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


0ettheBig  FREE  BASS 

^  Strawberry  book 

Illustrates  heavy  yielding  big-rooted 
healthy,  northern  grown  Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants.  All 
varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines 
Other  Small  Fruits.  Bargain  prices! 
S3. 00  PER  THOUSAND 
buys  guaranteed,  blg-yleld  Strawberry  Plants 
that  thrive  anywhere.  Lowest  prices.  Send  at 
-nee  for  our  free  catalog.  Don't  buy  until  you  get  It. 
DASS  NURSERY  CO.  Box  1  O  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious  —  Healthful  — 
Profitable.  Itpaystogrowthem 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  Them  at  $2. SO  *  por  1 0OO 

H.  K  Bieber,  Pa.,  says,  “I  sold  tOOO  worth  of  berries 
from  3500  of  your  plants.”  Catalog  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

'‘Better  plants  for  lees  money" 
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cents  at  harvest  it  is  best  to  sell. 

There  is  no  country  where  the  qual¬ 
ity  can  excel  ours.  The  yield  is  up  to 
the  grower.  Having  suitable  land 
properly  prepared  and  fertilized,  and 
putting  out  in  the  field  early  are  im¬ 
portant.  I  have  found  that  regardless 
of  any  crop  the  one  who  gets  his 
truck  out  early  and  on  the  market  be¬ 
fore  his  competitors,  will  invariably 
get  a  good  price  and  often  a  fancy  one. 

Prof.  Massey  often  advocated  hot¬ 
houses  here  to  grow  our  plants  arti¬ 
ficially,  thereby  getting  crop  planted 
early,  even  10  days  often  will  make 
the  difference  of  success  or  failure.  I 
don’t  know  of  any  greenhouse  here.  If 
I  were  a  young  man  I  would  have  one, 
and  verily  believe  it  would  pay. 

The  farmers  here  are  good  ones,  and 
know  how  to  grow  the  various  truck 
crops  to  perfection.  It  comes  down  to 
the  question  of  marketing.  There  has 
been  no  plan  tried  yet  that  has  met 
with  success.  There  have  been  several 
co-operative  associations  started,  but 
in  a  year  or  so  they  fail.  Why  is  it  we 
farmers  cannot  co-operate  and  stand¬ 
ardize  our  products?  Is  it  because  we 
have  not  the  business  ability,  or  are 
disloyal,  or  that  certain  groups  will 
rule  or  ruin,  or  overhead  expenses  too 
great?  Other  industries  have  their 
protective  and  co-operative  associations 
and  succeed.  Until  we  do  find  some 
way  to  get  a  fair  profit  for  our  goods, 
we  will  be  often  on  an  over-supplied 
market  and  consequently  will  not  get 
a  living  price  for  our  products. 

I  am  just  an  ordinary  dirt  farmer, 
and  have  followed  the  ups  and  downs 
of  farm  life  over  50  years.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Farmers’  Al¬ 
liance,  the  Grange,  and  many  local 
farmers’  associations.  I  still  hope  to 
see  the  day  when  the  farmer— the 
backbone  of  our  country — will  come  in¬ 
to  his  own,  when  we  can  demand  a 
fair  profit  for  our  labor  and  invest¬ 
ment.  This  is  my  first  attempt  to 
write  anything  for  publication,  and 
ask  my  fellow  farmers  not  to  criticize 
me  too  severely.  With  the  approval  of 
the  Editor  I  will  continue  these  notes 
now  and  then.  There  are  several 
subjects  I  would  like  to  bring  up. 

Maryland.  agricola. 


r  I  VREES  upon  which  Dr.  Shaw  and  his  staff  of  examiners 
have  placed  the  “True -to -Name”  Lead  Seal  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 

What  does  this  Certifying  Seal  mean  to  you?  It  means 
that  some  of  the  greatest  tree  experts  of  the  country — men 
of  unquestioned  reputation  and  standing  who  are  outside  the 
Kelly  organization — have  inspected  and  certified  that  the 
Kelly  trees  you  order  will  bear  the  fruit  you  must  have.  This 
Seal  stays  on  the  tree  and  protects  you  against  loss  and 
disappointment — you  know  in  advance  that  your  years  of 
cultivation  and  care  will  be  most  profitably  spent  because 
Kellys’  trees  will  produce  the  kind  of  fruit  you  planned  in 
the  beginning. 

Many  thousands  of  fruit  growers  have  purchased  Kellys’  trees  during 
the  past  47  years.  There  are  some  in  your  neighborhood — 
talk  to  the  owners.  We  will  gladly  send  you  their  names  and 
addresses,  so  that  you  can  prove  through  your  neighbors 
that  you  take  absolutely  no  chances  with  Kellys’  trees. 

Ask  About  Kellys’  Cortland  Apple 

Our  free  catalog  contains  hundreds  of  interesting  pictures  in  color 
and  black  and  white  and  gives  complete  information  and  prices  on 
Kellys’  trees,  berry  bushes,  garden  roots,  evergreens  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees,  shrubs  and  hedges.  You  will  find  the  prices  low  and  the 
information  it  gives  valuable  and  helpfulto  you  in  your  fruitgrowing. 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in  the  rotation  received.  You 
should  plan  to  order  your  selection  of  guaranteed  “True-to-Name” 
stock  early  and  let  us  hold  it  for  you.  So  write  today  for  your  copy 
of  our  catalog.  We  have  no  agents — you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 


142  Cherry  Street 


Established  in  1880 


Dansville,  N.  Y. 


KELLYS’ 

OtAfigiodr 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


Over 

90,000  Kellys’  Fruit  Trees 


Certified  by  the 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association 

in  1927 


This 

“True-to-Name’* 
Lead  Seal  Stays 
on  the  Tree 


The  Old  Peach  Blow  Potato 

Could  you  give  me  any  information 
about  the  Peach  Blow  potato?  My 
mother,  77  years  old,  remembers  them. 
They  were  a  white  potato  with  pink 
eyes.  Perhaps  they  are  known  by 
some  other  name.  w.  d.  q. 

New  York. 

We  have  not  seen  any  of  this  variety 
for  several  years,  but  a  number  of 
years  ago  bought  a  few  from  a  grower 
in  Maine,  who  appeared  to  have  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  those  old  varieties.  We 
think  that  one  reason  why  people 
stopped  growing  them  was  that  they 
spread  all  over  the  ground  instead  of 
growing  in  hills,  like  most  of  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  commercial  varieties.  This 
was,  of  course,  a  disadvantage  in  dig¬ 
ging  large  fields,  but  for  garden  use 
did  not  make  any  material  difference 
and  the  quality  of  the  potatoes  was 
certainly  very  fine. 


Legal  Residence  in  State 

How  long  must  a  man  moving  from 
Massachusetts  to  New  Hampshire  live 
in  this  State  before  he  would  be  a 
legal  voter  in  New  Hampshire,  or  to 
hold  a  post  office?  *  c.  t.  e. 

New  Hampshire. 

You  have  to  be  a  year  in  the  State 
before  you  can  be  a  voter.  If  you 
mean  by  ‘"holding  a  post  office,”  being 
a  postmaster,  we  will  refer  you  to 
your  Congressman  for  any  information 
on  that  subject.  It  will  depend  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  your  political 
belief  and  the  number  who  have  been 
premised  ahead  of  you.  n.  t. 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 


TOMATO 


svtcn  VP  I  tic  mAKKfcT 


mHnnci.  Dig  money- mane r.  urge.  SO 
fruit;  excellent  canner.To  introduce  to  you  c 
^Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants  < 
•jvill  mail  you  126  seeds  of  Condon's  Gia 


1  OUI  UUd.  flB  IB  | 

192- Page  Book,  tells  bow.  and  what 
plant.  Send  2c  stamp  to  cover  postal 

PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER 

CONDON  BROS.,Seedsm< 

„  .  fioci  Silver  Valin  Seed  Farm 

Box  136  ROCKFORD,  ILUNO 


Sweet  Glover,  bu.,  $5.40— Seed  Corn,  bu.,  S3. 50 

Write  for  price  list.  FELTON  SEED  00.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


i  ! 

HUT  BF1)  SASH 

cr 

White  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened .  Circular. 

GLASS  •  '  S2.50  Per  Box 

i  , 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


jlBBLES’ 

Clover  ^.Timothy Seed] 

99.50%  Pure  or  Better 

The  Highest  Grade  e  both  lower  in 

Timothy  and  Clover  Seeds  ^  ab,e  t0  0ffer 
price  than  last  year  and l  tha n  have  pre- 

some  varieties  at  lesser  p 

vailed  since  1910-  today’s  values. 

For  instance,  based  o  5Qy0  Pure  or  better. 
D.  B.  Timofh>\ourfe_  •  bags,  3  bushels 

..sn’SS*'  " a 


for  $7.00.  .  - 

tomer.  Timothy-Alsike  Natural 

Dibble’s  Re-cleaned  Timor g^e  balance,  high 

Mixture,  everagingjlthan  ^  of  weed  seeds, 

^ahdeeBargaino  bushels, 

f„?4£?3mE5  SS*  °<  >»<=*  "  •  °u*' 

New  Bags  free Mammoth. 

D.  B.  Clovers,  Mediu  Dry  Land  Grown. 

D.  B.  Alfalfas,  Northwead.an  Variegated.  All 

Genuine  Grimm,  at  correspondly  low 

09  50%  pure  or  bett  .  .,fajfas  We  sell  are 

prices.  The  Clovers  and  Aim  ^ 

United  States  Veri  j  te  price  List  and 

, .  rJuardF.  Dibble  Seedgrower 
Address  tdwara  Fa,u  N  Y. 

BOX 


!  f . 


0DSEI 


GROWN  FROM  SELECTED  STOCKS 


New  crop,  tested  seeds,  sure  to  produce. 
Sold  for  58  years  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  reasonable. 


Extra  packages  free  with  every  order. 
Eree — Large  catalog  with  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send  your  own 
and  neighbors  addresses  today. 


R.H.SHUM  WAY,  Dept.  68  Rockford,  Iff. 


Tomatoes 

Marvelosa.  The  finest  pink.  Pkt.  10c. 

Burbank.  The  earliest  red.  Pkt.  10c. 

Marglobe.  Best,  large  red.  Pkt.  10c. 
lPkt.  ea.  27c.,  oz.  ea.  90c.,  1  oz.  ea. 

$1.50.  A  profit  making  assortment. 

Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 

Have  stood  the  test  for  47  years,  pleasing  our  custo¬ 
mers  everywhere.  We  spare  no  effort  to  have  them 
equal  to  the  best  in  every  respect  and  Guarantee 
Satisfaction. 

PHUT*'  couPon  worth  25c  with  our  new 
f  catalog,  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box  24  Ravenna,  O, 
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The  Unseen  Element 
in  V-C  Fertilizers 


If  you  were  one  day  to  visit 
the  home  offices  of  our  com¬ 
pany,  you  would  see  the  many 
activities  needed  in  the  making 
of  V-C  Fertilizers. 

In  the  laboratories  you  would 
note  groups  of  chemists  test¬ 
ing  the  availability  of  certain 
plant-foods — analyzing  the  in¬ 
gredients  to  be  used. 

Out  in  the  plant  you  would 
probably  find  engineers  in¬ 
specting  our  special  mixing 
machinery  that  does  so  much 
to  keep  V-C  Fertilizers  in  fine 
mechanical  condition. 

At  our  bag  factory  you 
would  notice  that  stouter  bags 
are  being  made  than  are  usual¬ 
ly  used  for  fertilizer.  Fewer 
will  be  torn.  Less  fertilizer 
lost. 


Here  at  headquarters  the 
probable  needs  of  every  farm¬ 
ing  community  are  being  esti¬ 
mated  so  that  fertilizer  will 
be  ready  for  the  farmers’  call. 
Here,  too,  a  great  service  de¬ 
partment  is  constantly  busy — 
answering  questions  from 
farmers  in  many  states  on  the 
best  way  to  grow  and  care  for 
different  crops. 

And  all  the  while,  in  the 
fields  of  many  states  agronom¬ 
ists  are  checking  the  results  of 
one  fertilizer  ag-ainst  another 
— on  this  crop  and  on  that. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  our 
activities  in  bringing  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  world  to 
your  farm  the  best  materials 
■ — mixed  right.  This  is  the 
unseen  element  that  makes 
V-C  Fertilizers  worth  insisting 
upon. 


Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corporation 

Richmond,  Virginia 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribed 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  147. 


DEPEW’S  HOXEY — Very  fine  quality  clover,  5 
lbs.,  SI. 10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1,  .$1.75, 
prepaid.  L.  A.  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 500  used  milk  cans,  and  gas  can 
sterilizer.  ADVERTISER  3332,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


W ANTED — Indian  relics,  stone  and  flint.  IRVIN 
R.  VAN  DEVIER,  Collector,  Medina,  Ohio. 


HOME-MADE  fudge,  80  cents  per  lb.;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  M.  E.  CORBIN,  Stamford, 
N.  Y. 


HOME-MADE  pure  pork  sausage,  3%  lbs.,  .$1 
postpaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  BURLEIGH 
JONES’,  Lakeport,  N.  H. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  per  gallon, 
delivered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c;  red  hickory,  40c;  postpaid;  give  length, 
single  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
shellbark  hickory,  15c.  CIIAS.  RICKARD,  It. 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Three  400  Reliables;  1  1,100  Queen 
incubator;  practically  new.  CHRISSIE  SMITH, 
Glen  Gardner,  N.  J. 


HONEY — A  5-lb.  pail  of  delicious  clover  sent 
postpaid  for  $1.10.  NELSON  WHEELER, 
Victor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  6  2,400-egg  Buckeye,  32- 
volt  electric  incubator.  J.  W.  BUTCHER, 
Clayton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Carload  of  Danish  cabbage.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  ROGERS,  R.  D.  2,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover, 
$6.60  here.  KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR  wanted — Have  $125  to  invest  in 
large  machine;  what  do  you  offer?  Prefer 
Blue  Hen  or  Candee.  ADVERTISER  3345,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


NACTO  tile  silo,  12x40,  with  40-ft.  chute,  5-in. 

tile,  $500;  38  Jamesway  stalls  complete  with 
end  sections,  also  bull  pen,  $550;  all  above 
equipment  is  new  and  has  never  been  used; 
priced  way  below  cost,  freight  paid  in  New 
York  State.  CUMMING,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Spinning  wheel,  over  100  years  old, 
in  good  condition;  price  $20.  REX  V. 
BRIDGES,  Auburn,  Me. 


CHOICE  clover  honey  with  comb,  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.45:  extracted,  $1.15;  two  5-lb.  fiaiis,  $2.15, 
postpaid  into  third  zone.  W.  H.  DUNHAM, 
Bethel,  Vt.  _ 

PURE  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 

fine  amber,  95c,  $1.80,  postpaid  third  zone. 
CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


THE  GRIMM 

MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKING  UTENSILS 


Your  next  cash  crop  is  Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar. 

May  we  have  your  order  now  for  such  utensils  as  you 
will  need  to  get  the  most  from  your  sugar  orchard? 
'V rite  for  catalogue.  Stating  number  of  trees  you  tap. 
We  can  ship  from  stock. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  -  Rutland,  Vermont 


Stories  and  pictures 

OF  THE 

Vermont  Flood 

28th  THOUSAND 

THIS  is  a  32-page  book  with  55  excellent 
photographs  taken  all  over  the  devastated 
area.  The  foreword  is  by  Governor  John  E. 
Weeks.  It  contains  several  true  human 
interest  stories,  mentioning  many  Ver¬ 
mont  people  by  name,  and  shows  where 
Lieutenant-Governor  Jackson  lost  his  life. 
It  also  gives  State  flood  survey  figures, 
showing  number  of  cows,  horses,  etc.  lost. 

PRICE  50c  (stamps  not  accepted) 

R.  E.  ATWOOD,  Box  492,  Burlington,  Vt. 

(Dealers  prices  quoted  on  request) 


Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

“WE” 

By  COL.  CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

His  own  story  of  his  flight  with  his 
views  on  the  future  of  aviation. 

Price,  $2.50 


CHARLES  LINHBERGH 

HIS  LIFE 

Bv  HALE  VAN  EVERY  and 
MORRIS  de  HAVEN  TRACY 
The  story  of  his  life.  Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

iUm  -U'Jl-  ■ 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Charged  with  violation 
of  Section  950  of  the  Penal  Code  pertain¬ 
ing  to  fraudulent  advertising;  Prince  .To- 
veddah,  42,  of  245  W.  41st  St.,  and  Mrs. 
Olive  Fink,  45,  of  55  "W,  75th  St.,  New 
York  City,  who  say  they  are  psychology 
teachers,  and  Max  Frankel,  19,  secretary 
to  the  Prince,  were  arrested  Jan.  12.  The 
prisoners  are  accused  of  inserting-  adver¬ 
tisements  in  a  newspaper,  offering  sal¬ 
ary  and  commissions  to  persons  to  sell 
psychology  courses.  Policewoman  Mul- 
lin,  who,  with  Policewoman  O'Neil  made 
the  arrests,  charges  no  salary  is  paid, 
and  that  she  made  her  investigation  after 
many  complaints  to  the  police  by  per¬ 
sons  who  answered  the  advertisements. 
Prince  Joveddah  says  he  was  born  in 
Tibet,  India. 

Herman  W.  Booth,  former  member  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  charged 
with  stealing  nearly  $4,000,000  from  his 
former  customers  by  stock  misrepresen¬ 
tations,  was  sentenced  by  Judge  Nott  in 
General  Sessions,  New  York,  Jan.  13,  to 
serve  10  to  20  years  in  Sing  Sing.  Booth 
pleaded  guilty  last  month,  but  sentence 
was  deferred  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
produce  hidden  assets.  It  was  said  90 
per  cent  of  his  customers  were  women. 
After  sentence  had  been  imposed,  Edward 
Raldiris,  chairman  of  the  Creditors’  Com¬ 
mittee,  whose  wife  lost  $S00,000  through 
Booth's  thefts,  said  claims  filed  with  the 
Federal  receiver  showed  Booth  had  stolen 
$3,800,000.  Raldiris  said  he  was  going 
before  the  United  States  Attorney  to 
charge  Booth  with  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud.  Booth  was  expelled  from  the  Ex¬ 
change  last  September  after  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  since  1913.  Before  that  he  was  a 
practicing  attorney. 

With  every  drop  of  the  470  gallons  of 
gasoline  with  which  they  took  off  on 
Jan.  12  drained  from  the  tanks  of  the 
A.  R.  Martine  Bellanea  monoplane, 
Clarence  1).  Chamberlin  and  Roger  Q. 
Williams  landed  at  Mitchel  Field,  L.  I., 
Jan.  14,  30  minutes  and  seven  seconds 
short  of  equaling  the  world's  endurance 
record  for  sustained  flight.  After  51  hours, 
52  minutes  and  24  seconds  of  continuous 
flying,  the  silver-gray  plane  floated  slow¬ 
ly  toward  the  earth,  the  propeller  “dead, 
the  gas  tank  empty. 

Half  a  dozen  fires  of  suspected  in¬ 
cendiary  origin,  scattered  throughout 
Washington  early  Jan.  17  called  out  all  of 
the  city’s  fire-fighting  equipment  and 
forced  officials  to  appeal  to  nearby  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland  points  for  help.  Two 
of  the  three  major  conflagrations  were 
in  downtown  Washington — in  an  F.  W. 
AY ool worth  Company  building  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue,  between  Ninth  and 
Tenth  Sts.,  and  a  cluster  of  produce 
stortes  at  11th  and  Little  B  Sts.,  opposite 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  third 
was  a  feed  store  at  North  Capitol  and 
II  Sts.  Several  false  alarms  just  be¬ 
fore  the  fires  broke  out  scattered  tlie 
fire  fighting  forces  and  seemed  to  make 
certain  the  fires  were  the  result  of  an  or¬ 
ganized  plot. 

During  the  year  1927  property  to  the 
aggregate  value  of  $320,596,600  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording  to  the  records  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce.  During  the  year  just  closed 
there  were  no  less  than  3,764  outbreaks  ot 
fire,  each  of  which  resulted  in  property 
loss  of  $10,000  or  over.  While  these 
figures  are  considerably  better  than  the 
record  of  1926,  when  the  property  de- 
stroyed  reached  a  total  of  $393,020,600, 
they  are  in  no  wise  excusable,  as  fully  (0 
per  cent  of  these  fires  are  from  causes 
which  are  preventable.  The  biggest  fac¬ 
tor  in  this  nation’s  fire  waste  is  care¬ 
lessness.  It  is  true  that  “moral  hazard 
losses  contribute  considerably  to  the  total 
in  years  of  poor  business  conditions,  but 
such  losses,  even  in  extreme  years,  do  not 
equal  the  record  of  losses  resulting  from 
carelessness. 

Provision  for  a  50-hour  week  in  the  so- 
called  48-liour  law  was  .considered  by  the 
State  Industrial  Commission  Jan.  17  at 
Albany.  Backed  by  many  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  by  some  labor  organizations  a 
plan  has  been  put  forward  for  a  change  in 
the  law  to  permit  the  employment  of  labor 
10  hours  a  day  for  five  days  a  week,  with 
Saturdays  off,  in  the  place  of  the  present 
restriction  to  six  eight-hour  days  a  week 
or  five  nine-hour  days  and  a  4% -hour 
Saturday.  .  ,  ..  ,.  , 

Strict  investigation  and  limitation  ot 
all  lump  sum  payments  in  workmen’s 
compensation  claims  cases  as  a  means  of 
stopping  alleged  frauds  was  recommend- 
er  Jan.  17  by  Dr.  Riley  M.  Little  of  the 
New  York  State  Rehabilitation  Bureau 
in  testimony  before  the  Legislative  In¬ 
dustrial  Survey  Commission  of  which 
Senator  James  L.  Truman  is  Chairman. 
The  alleged  frauds  in  connection  with 
payments  of  awards  to  injured  workers 
in  New  York  City  are  likely  to  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  legislative  investigation  during 
itlie  Summer. 

WASHINGTON. — President  and  Mrs. 
Coolidge,  members  of  his  Cabinet,  Ameri¬ 
can  delegates  to  the  sixth  Pan-American 
conference,  secret  service  men  and  others 
of  his  large  official  party  left  Washington 
Jan.  13  for  Key  West  en  route  to  Ha¬ 
vana.  The  President’s  message  of  good 
will  and  promise  to  Latin  America,  de¬ 
livered  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  in  the  historic  Na¬ 
tional  Theater,  built  with  pirate  gold  of 
the  Spanish  Main  days,  was  virtually  an 
appeal  to  southern  neighbors  of  the 


United  States  to  Examine  the  motives  and 
spirit  governing  the  United  States’  ac¬ 
tions  rather  than  to  judge  them  solely  by 
the  letter  of  international  law.  “The 
letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  givetli  life,” 
he  quoted  adding;'  “Oftentimes  in  our 
international  relationship  we  shall  have 
to  look  to  the  spirt  rather  than  to  the 
letter  of  the  law.”  There  was  not  one 
mention  of  the  United  States,  its  govern¬ 
ment,  its  Administration,  its  purpose.  The 
word  “we”  was  constantly  used  in  Mr. 
Coolidge's  address,  but  always  it  meant 
the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
He  spoke  always  as  one  of  the  21  nations 
represented  before  him  in  discussing  com¬ 
mon  aims,  never  as  one  telling  the  other 
20  its  attitude  or  belief.  President  Cool¬ 
idge  declared  that  the  Pan-American 
Union  “involves  no  antagonism  toward 
any  section  of  the  world  or  any  other 
organization,”  but  he  said  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  principle  that  they  were 
“better  fitted  to  govern  themselves  than 
any  one  else  to  govern  them.”  The  Peri- 
dent  returned  to  the  United  States  Jan. 
17,  the  cruiser  Memphis  bringing  the 
Presidential  party  to  Key  West,  Fla. 

By  a  vote  of  54  to  34  the  Senate  Jan. 
16  went  on  record  in  favor  of  immediate 
downward  revision  of  “excessive”  tariff 
rates.  Without  power  to  initiate  tariff 
legislation,  the  Senate  formally  trans¬ 
mitted  a  record  of  its  action  to  the  House, 
which  is  somewhat  perplexed  on  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Some  farm  Republicans  there  are 
prepared  to  ask  for  higher  tariff  rates  on 
agricultural  products,  but  Administration 
leaders  apparently  are  heeding  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  President  Coolidge  to  any  tariff 
legislation  at  this  session.  The  Senate 
acted  on  a  resolution  by  Senator  McMas- 
ter  (Rep.,  S.  D.),  modified  to  provide 
for  downward  revision  only  of  “excessive” 
rates,  which  were  not  specified.  The  reso¬ 
lution  was  supported  by  twelve  Republi¬ 
cans,  Sliipstead  (Farmer-Labor,  Minn.), 
and  forty-one  Democrats. 

By  a  vote  of  61  to  20,  the  Senate  Jan. 
16  made  the  .Tones  (R.,  Wash.)  bill 
revolutionizing  the  Government’s  shipping 
policy,  the  unfinished  business.  Jones, 
formerly  chief  advocate  of  private  opera¬ 
tion  and  a  ship  subsidy,  has  swung  com¬ 
pletely  over  to  the  Government  ownership 
and  operation  viewpoint.  His  measure 
would  end  the  sale  of  ships  by  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board.  Private  offers  are  now  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  board  to  take  over  remain¬ 
ing  Government  ships.  The  Jones  aim  is 
to  cut  that  short.  Instead  his  plan  con¬ 
templates  an  expenditure  estimated  as 
high  as  a  billion  dollars — three  billions 
have  already  been  sunk  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shipping  program  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  World  War — to  construct 
fast  new  four-day  trans-Atlantic  liners, 
as  large  as  the  Leviathan  but  faster,  to 
compete  with  the  best  British  and  French 
ships,  and  to  recondition  and  re-equip 
present  ships.  Section  1  of  his  bill  com¬ 
mits  Congress  and  the  United  States  to 
maintain  permanently  a  merchant  marine 
“adequate  for  the  proper  growth  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  for  the  national  de¬ 
fense.” 

(  AVIATION. — Panama,  which  greeted 
Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  so  enthusias¬ 
tically  a  few  days  before,  Jan.  13  greeted 
Dieudoime  Costes  and  Joseph  Lebrix, 
French  trans-Atlantic  flyers,  who  arrived 
from  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  1,000  miles 
away.  Three  army  bombing  planes  and 
five  pursuit  planes  escorted  the  French¬ 
men  to  Lindbergh  Field.  Lindbergh  was 
in  one  of  the  escorting  planes.  From 
Panama,  the  French  flyers  went  to  Mara- 
cay,  Venezuela.  They  made  the  1,000- 
mile  trip  in  a  little  less  than  12  hours. 
After  landing  at  the  flying  field  each  of 
the  aviators  was  decorated  with  the  Order 
of  the  Liberator  by  President  Juan  Vin¬ 
cente  Gomez. 

NICARAGUA.  —  Warfare  continues 
with  the  Sandino  forces,  the  airplane 
squadron  of  the  Marines  being  active 
Jan.  14.  A  stronghold  called  El  Chipote, 
5,000  ft.  above  sea  level,  was  attacked 
in  force.  Gen.  Sandino  used  anti-aircraft 
guns,  in  repelling  the  attack. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Edgar  Boer- 
ger,  Jr.,  of  Irwin,  Ohio,  agriculture  stu¬ 
dent  at  Ohio  State  University,  was  killed 
accidentally  Jan.  14  in  the  university  cat¬ 
tle  barns  while  operating  an  automatic 
clipper  on  a  dairy  cow.  A  short  circuit, 
causing  a  heavy  current  to  flow  through 
the  handle,  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  death. 

For  shooting  at  a  doe,  though  he  did 
not  bring  it  down,  Ben  Harrison,  of 
Bosa  Works,  Pa.,  was  sentenced  to  100 
days  in  the  Fayette  County  Jail.  Harri¬ 
son  admitted  firing  twice  at  the  deer  but 
said  he  “missed  it  by  a  mile.”  He  was 
prosecuted  only  for  one  shot.  Harrison, 
unable  to  pay  the  fine,  went  to  jail  for 
100  days.  This  was  the  first  prosecution 
under  State  laws  for  simply  firing  at  a 
doe,  though  many  have  been  instituted  for 
killing  them. 

Airplanes  are  now  used  to  herd  vast 
numbers  of  reindeer  in  the  big  Arctic 
Stock  Farms,  Ralph  Lomen,  pioneer  in 
the  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska,  said  Jan. 
12  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.  His  head  herds¬ 
man,  he  said,  recently  accomplished  in 
two  hours  as  much  work  with  a  plane 
as  would  have  required  the  services  of 
seven  herdsmen  for  a  week.  Urging  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  reindeer  industry  on  a 
large  scale  in  Canada,  Lomen  declared 
there  is  room  for  12.000.000  deer  on  the 
Northern  Tundra.  Reindeer  meat,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  is  not  sold  in  competition  with 
beef,  mutton  and  other  standard  meats. 
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/''JUR  new  illustrated  booklet 
^  tells  all  about  our  convenient 
“Banking  by  Mail”  method — Send 
for  your  copy  today. 


4i \a% 

Assets  over 
$33,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


Join  this  army 
of  thrifty,  prosper¬ 
ous  people — Bank 
with  us  by  mail. 


caaaaaHH  Mail  this  slip  today  «■■■■  *■«■■' 

J  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
1  booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
I  W  orld.” 

1 

I  Name . 

I 

I  Address . . 

a  City .  RN-Y 

t   


Make  Money— Clearing  Land 


ALL  STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 


Let  me  show  you  the  Quickest,  easies 
and  cheapest  way  to  clear  your  land  anc 
make  big  profits  pulling  stumps  and  hedge: 
for  others.  Hercules  leaves  land  clean  anc 
ready  for  the  plow.  Hand  or  Horsi 
power.  Only  10%  down. 

Easy  payments. Write  for 
my  new  catalog  and  spe¬ 
cial  factory  to  agent  price. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

B.  A.  Fuller  2130  29th  Street 


President  Centerville, 


Iowa 


YOUNG  MEN 

Learn  Tree  Surgery,  a  well  paying  profes¬ 
sion,  where  ability  wins  early  recognition. 
If  you  are  between  18  and  30,  love  nature 
and  outdoor  work,  like  to  travel,  have 
well-formed  habits,  we  will  train  you  and 
pay  you  while  learning.  Write  To-day, 
The  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  o!  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Dept.  T  Stamford,  Connecticut 


CDCr  PflTAI  no  telU  you  how  you  can  save 
rlflx  l/HI  HLUu  money  on  Farm  Trucks, 
Wagons  and  Trailers,  also  Wheels 
. — steel  or  wood 
'  —  to  fit  any 
running  gear. 

Or  Trailer. 

Send  for  it 
today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO*  48  ElmSt.,  Quincy,  111. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Paetieal,  Proven  PowerCnltivator,  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 

Poultry-men  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  -  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

. . . 


American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W .  30th  St. ,  N .  Y. 
iiniiiiiiiM  i  in  ii  immnii  mi . . 


Texas  Fruit  Notes 

The  last  season,  or  the  season  of 
1927,  was  the  poorest  fruit  year  we 
have  had  in  many  years.  Plums  were 
nearly  a  complete  failure.  And  I  have 
six  acres  of  plums  on  my  place  or  did 
have  until  about  two  months  ago.  Since 
then  I  have  dug  out  all  but  about  an 
acre.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this. 
One  is  that  the  trees  from  some  pecu¬ 
liar  cause  bloomed  last  Fall  and  would 
not  have  much  of  any  crop  next  or  this 
year.  Another  reason  is  that  lots  of 
my  plums  were  cooking  plums  and  un¬ 
less  I  had  a  mind  to  put  in  a  preserv¬ 
ing  factory  I  could  not  use  the  plums, 
for  many  people  have  quit  canning  and 
preserving  entirely  at  home. 

Where  we  used  to  sell  a  man  five 
bushels  of  Elberta  peaches  we  can  now 
sell  only  a  peek.  People  have  got  too 
busy  riding  around  to  take  time  to  can 
fruit  and  make  preserves.  However,  we 
find  that  they  will  still  take  time  to 
make  fig  preserves  and  I  think  I  will 
set  more  fig  trees.  The  fig  is  easily 
raised  and  bears  the  first  year  after 
setting,  thus  making  it  a  fine  tree  to 
|  tie  to. 

We  are  setting  more  persimmons  as 
the  years  go  by.  The  persimmon  does 
;  not  have  to  be  cooked,  they  can  eat 
them  on  the  run  and  most  all  people 
are  very  fond  of  the  Eureka  variety 
of  persimmon.  The  Eureka  is  a  strain 
of  the  Japanese  persimmon.  I  am  find¬ 
ing  also  the  improved  wild  persimmons 
very  profitable.  Some  grow  large  and 
have  few  seeds  and  get  ripe  and  lose 
the  astringeney.  Other  kinds  are  as¬ 
tringent  until  the  very  last  and  never 
can  be  eaten.  But  the  bees  gather  the 
best  honey  of  all  from  the  persimmon 
trees.  We  are  raising  a  lot  of  apples 
in  Texas.  j.  e.  fitzgekald. 


Landscape  Gardening  in 
Mohave  Desert 

We  have  had  a  big  job  on  the  land¬ 
scaping  at  another  Winter  hotel  on  the 
Mohave  Desert  at  Palm  Springs,  Cal., 
close  to  Death  Valley.  We  sent  eight 
or  nine  big  truckloads  of  stuff  to  it, 
and  our  chief  is  making  the  finest 
desert  garden  he  has  ever  made  there 
in  addition  to  the  planting  of  the  stuff 
he  sent  from  here.  Our  big  truck  and 
trailer  went  down  Christmas  night 
with  a  load  and  then  went  over  500 
miles  farther  on  from  Palm  Springs 
into  Southern  Arizona  where  the  land¬ 
scape  gardener  was  with  a  gang  col¬ 
lecting.  They  had  a  small  truck  there 
to  bring  the  stuff  out  to  the  road  for 
the  big  truck,  only  the  driver  said  if 
the  wind  blew  you  wanted  a  compass, 
for  the  sand  filled  the  wheel  tracks. 
He  got  loaded  and  started  for  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  had  a  full  load  on  truck 
and  trailer,  about  six  tons  on  truck 
and  about  five  on  trailer.  At  the  last 
town  on  the  road,  35  or  40  miles  from 
where  they  collected,  he  had  filled  up 
with  gas  and  water  and  also  filled  a 
hftlf  barrel  with  water  and  a  50-gallon 
drum  with  gas.  Of  course  they  took 
gas,  water  and  grub  in  on  the  small 
truck  for  the  two  trucks  and  two 
touring  cars  for  all  hands.  The  crowd 
just  rolled  in  blankets  and  slept  on  the  . 
sand,  and  as  water  was  scarce  the  only 
man  who  could  wash  his  hands  was 
the  cook.  The  chauffeur  of  the  big 
truck  has  had  lots  of  experience  on 
mountains  and  deserts  driving  stages 
and  trucks  for  the  transportation 
companies,  but  this  time  with  a  truck 
and  trailer  in  perfect  condition,  only 
run  enough  to  break  it  in  well,  about 
16.000  miles,  he  was  14  hours  in  that 
sand  road  going  32  miles,  and  on  a 
road  in  the  mountains  he  had  to  turn 
his  truck  around  and  fasten  his  trailer 
to  the  front  of  the  truck  and  back  up 
to  get  more  traction.  There  he  was 
314  hours  doing  two  miles.  He  got 
through  with  the  truck  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  but  the  trailer  was  held  to¬ 
gether  with  his  spare  ropes  and  chains, 
but  he  had  never  unloaded  anything. 
You  see  in  the  deserts  of  Arizona  the 
towns  are  about  eight  to  ten  houses  j 
and  miles  apart.  You  only  see  an  oc-  ! 
easional  desert  rat  prospecting,  j.  s.  t. 

“Did  that  patent  medicine  vou  bought 
cure  your  aunt?”  “Mercy,  no  !  On  read¬ 
ing  the  circular  that  was  wrapped  around 
the  bottle  she  got  two  more  diseases.” — 
Watchman-Examiner. 


Mr.  de  Jong’s  cauliflowers  win 


first  prize  at  Syracuse — 


'C’ROM  way  out  in  Red  River  Valley, 
six  miles  north  of  Winnipeg,  came 
cauliflowers  from  Mr.  Klaas  de  Jong, 
to  win  a  first  prize  at  the  Convention 
of  the  Vegetable  Growers’  Assn,  of 
America,  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  picture  above  shows  the  quality 
of  the  cauliflowers.  Here’s  the  story 
of  how  they  were  raised: 

Mr.de  Jong  used  Henderson ’s“Snow- 
ball”  and  when  the  plants  were  4  inches 
high  he  side  -  dressed 
with  200  lbs.  of  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Ammonia  per 
acre  in  one  application. 

Mr.  de  Jong’s  crop 
averaged  9  to  10  tons  per 
acre.  The  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  he  used  cost 


lessthan$20and  hiscropsoldfor$l,056. 

Try  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
on  your  own  crops.  It’s  fine  and  dry, 
and  easy  to  apply.  No  pounding;  no 
screening.  25)4  per  cent  ammonia, 
20)4  per  cent  nitrogen  guaranteed. 

Note:  Photo  above  shows  cauli¬ 
flowers  which  won  first  prize  in  the 
Cauliflower  Contest,  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Vegetable  Growers’  Assn, 
of  America.  Mr.  Klaas  de  Jong,  E. 
Kildonan,  Manitoba,  grower. 


- - - 

FREE  SAMPLE 

We’ll  send  you — FREE — 
enough  Arcadian  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  to  fertilize  25  sq.  ft. 
of  soil.  We  will  also  send  you 
free  bulletins  telling  how  best 
to  use  Arcadian.  Just  fill  in 
the  coupon  and  mail  it — 
today! 


The  Company 

Agricultural  Dept. 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Medina,  O.,  Montgomery,  Ala., 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Shreveport, 
La.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  In  Canada — 
Toronto,  Ont. 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office)  N-3-28 

I  lease  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am  especially 

interested  in . . 

( If 'rite  names  of  crops  on  line  above) 
and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 


Name _ 

Address 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond, 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  O  J \  %A# 
PORTABLE  WOOD  GMW 

Saws  firewood.  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Hipping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  M  i  x  e  rs— money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 
Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fencer  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Frames.  Everything  you  need  for  working  in 
timber.  Send  for  my  new  chart,  “How  to  Select 
Your  Engine’’— the  result  of  58  years  Engine 
Building  Experience.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1>*3I  I.iberty  Are.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Better  Crops  From 
The  One  Horse  Farm 


The  small  farm  is  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 


One  Horse 

Disk  Harrows 

> 


Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  oi  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrews. 


In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp  —  dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 

Send  for  book  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage"— 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  of  nearest 
dealers. 


tivating,  Spraying  and 
Lawn  Mowing— -at  such 

big  saving  of  time  and  energy.  At¬ 
tachments  instantly  interchangeable. 

New  improved  Tools,  Arched  Axle,  Tool 
Control,  Power.  Turn,  Snappy  Powerful  Mo¬ 
tor,  Pulley  for  Belt  Work — and  many  other 
features.  Has  solved  the  labor  problem  of 
thousands  of  gardeners,  florists,  poultrymen. 
nurserymen  and  suburban  farmers.  .  Time 
Payment  Plan.  Write  Today  for  64  page 
booklet  .gilson  MFG.  CO. 

723  Park  Street 

port  Washington,  wis 


r  /YKIVlo  all  in i in L4S 

CATALOG  AND  LIST  FREE 

EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO. 

Real  Estate  Dept.  Cambridge,  Maryland 


FURS  -  HIDES  -  WOOL 

Important  price  advances,  List  just  out.  No 
shipment  too  small  or  large.  Write  today. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  to, stone  Hide  C«.  LANCASTER,  Pfl. 


J,  xJ/— VL,I_J  rimy  equipped  WItU  OUlltlll] 

and  tools.  Central  to  all  1 
markets.  HEMI8eWAy.tEmSCOMPANT,Soiithi«eton.C<>i 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

There  has  been  no  radical  change  in  the 
prices  being  received  for  the  semi-perish¬ 
ables  during  the  past  week.  Since  the 
holidays  potatoes  have  been  rather  quiet 
although  there  was  some  attempt  to  force 
prices  to  a  higher  level  which  resulted  in 
5  to  10c  per  sack  advance  in  eastern  dis¬ 
tricts  but  at  the  same  time  the  West 
barely  held  steady.  The  advance  in  the 
East  was  soon  lost,  however.  In  the 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  district  sales  were  up  to 
$2.55  to  $2.60  per  150-lb.  sack  on  Jan. 
10,  but  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  in 
January  they  were  being  quoted  $2.45  to 
$2.50  a  sack  and  a  weakness  was  reported 
in  the  various  shipping  districts  in  the 
West.  Philadelphia  has  been  liberally 
supplied  and  the  market  has  been  dull 
and  weak  for  several  days  with  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  round  whites  and  Maine  Green 
Mountains  in  two-bushel  sacks  averaging 
about  $2.45.  A  little  new  stock  is  arriv¬ 
ing  from  Florida  which  brought  $2  to 
$2.25  a  bushel  and  fairly  liberal  receipts 
of  redskins  from  nearby  has  tended  to 
further  depress  the  market.  Tennessee 
Nancy  Halls  and  Maryland  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  have  sold  slowly  as  well  as  ordinary 
to  poor  stock  from  nearby  but  there  has 
been  a  fair  demand  for  fancy  house  sweets 
which  ranged  75c  to  $1.15  per  %-bushel 
basket  and  best  Delaware  and  Maryland 
brought  $1.35  to  $1.50  a  bushel.  The  of¬ 
ferings  of  mushrooms  have  been  the 
heaviest  of  the  season  with  39,000  baskets 
being  received  in  one  day.  Needless  to 
say  the  market  has  been  weak  with  $1  a 
basket  about  top  price  for  the  best  stock. 
Beets,  carrots  and  parsnips  were  in  lib¬ 
eral  supply  and  the  demand  was  slow  on 
ordinary  to  poor  stock  of  which  there 
was  considerable  supply  and  only  a  fair 
demand  was  reported  for  fancy  stock. 
Nearby  beets,  parsnips  and  carrots  ranged 
40  to  65c  per  %-bushel  basket  while 
Texas  bushels  bunched  beets  brought  $3 
and  carrots  bunched  $2  to  $2.25  a  bushel. 
Celery  sold  well  with  York  State  in  2-3 
crates  ranging  $1.25  to  $2.50  as  to  qual¬ 
ity  and  condition.  California  full  crates 
ranged  $5  to  $7  and  Florida  10-in.  crates, 
$2.50  to  $3  a  crate.  The  onion  market 
was  firm  with  New  York  Yellows,  U.  S. 
No.  l’s,  selling  for  about  $2  a  sack  for 
medium  to  small  stock  and  larger  stock 
brought  $2.25  to  $2.40,  some  fancy  $2.60 
per  100-lb.  sack.  The  cold  wave  which 
extended  into  Florida  and  Texas  caused 
a  shortage  of  several  fresh  vegetables  and 
high  prices  are  being  received  for  string 
beans  which  sold  up  to  $8  a  bushel,  Lima 
beans  $5.50  a  bushel,  spinach  $2.50  to 
$2.60  a  bushel,  while  Louisiana  shallots 
were  quoted  $9  to  $10  a  barrel.  Peas  are 
scarce  and  Mexican  crates  of  40  to  45  lbs. 
brought  $9  to  $9.50  a  crate.  Apples  are 
not  moving  quite  as  well  in  Philadelphia 
as  they  were  a  week  ago,  but  prices  hold 
steady,  Pennsylvania  Staymans,  U.  S.  No. 
1’s,  2% -in.  and  up,  were  quoted  at  $7.25 
barrel,  while  U.  S.,  No.  l’s,  2%-in., 
Black  Twigs  were  quoted  at  $2  a  bushel, 
Staymans,  $2.25  to  $2.60  and  Grimes  $2 
to  $2.50  a  bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  has  been  a  decided  upward  move¬ 
ment  in  the  price  of  both  fresh  and  stor¬ 
age  eggs  during  the  past  two  weeks.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  high-grade  fresh  eggs  were 
rather  limited  and  prices  of  fresh  extra 
firsts  advanced  from  49c,  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  soon  after  New  Years  to  53c  two 
weeks  later.  Other  quality  eggs  advanced 
in  about  the  same  proportion,  fresh  firsts 
advancing  to  49c  and  seconds  to  32  to 
35c  while  very  fancy  selected  fresh  eggs 
in  cartons  ranged  59  to  62c,  an  advance 
of  4c  a  dozen  during  the  two-week  period. 
Storage  eggs  also  advanced  4c  during  the 
same  period  closing  steady  at  40c  for 
storage  packed  extra  firsts,  while  stor¬ 
age  packed  seconds  brought  33  to  34c. 
The  cold  storage  holdings  of  case  eggs  for 
January  1  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  showed  879,000 
cases  on  hand  in  entire  country  compared 
with  1,096,000  cases  a  year  ago  and  a 
five-year  average  of  1,413,000  cases.  Hold¬ 
ings  of  frozen  eggs  have  increased  by 
about  13,400,000  lbs.  during  the  past  year 
making  a  total  of  over  47,000,000  lbs.  on 
hand  on  January  1.  The  total  receipts 
of  fresh  eggs  since  Jan.  1  in  Philadelphia 
is  somewhat  lighter  than  last  year  at  this 
time,  amounting  to  53,355  cases  against 
48,732  cases  last  year  for  the  same  period. 

Prices  on  live  poultry  declined.  Liberal 
offerings  early  in  the  week  demoralized 
the  market  with  prices  dropping  several 
cents  a  pound  but  the  lighter  offerings 
late  in  the  week  caused  the  market  to 
close  steady  at  the  revised  values.  Fancy 
Plymouth  Rock  fowl  were  quoted  at  26 
to  27c  and  mixed  colors  ranged  22  to  26c 
as  to  quality.  Leghorn  fowl  averaged 
23c  a  lb.  Spring  chickens  were  valued 
at  about  the  same  as  fowls.  Heavy  ca¬ 
pons  brought  38  to  42c  and  small  sizes 
averaged  36c.  Fancy  geese  and  Muscovy 
ducks  sold  at  24c  and  White  Pekins, 
fancy  large  sold  as  high  as  28c.  The 
market  on  fresh-killed  fowl  held  steady 
to  firm,  heavy  fowl  in  barrels  averaging 
28c,  4-lb.  sizes  26c  and  smaller  ranged 
downward  to  18  to  19c  a_lb.  Nearby 
chickens,  barreled-packed,  5-lb  or  over, 
averaged  35c  a  lb.,  4-lb.  sizes  moved  at 
32c  and  2-lb.  chickens  or  less  ranged  36 


to  38c  a  lb.  Cold  storage  holdings  are 
considerably  smaller  than  last  year,  the 
official  report  as  for  Jan.  1  showing  117,- 
678,000  lbs.  on  hand,  compared  with  near¬ 
ly  144,497,000  lbs.  a  year  ago.  The  five- 
year  average,  116,718,000,  is  slightly 
smaller  than  this  year’s  holdings  on 
Jan.  1. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  is  holding  about  steady  with  ample 
offerings  of  undergrade  stock.  Best  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  continues  to  sell  $18.50  to  $19 
a  ton  and  values  of  No.  2  Timothy  and 
No.  1  light  clover  mixed  remain  the  same, 
$17  to  $17.50  a  ton.  Straight  rye  straw 
was  firmly  held  at  $20  to  $21  a  ton  while 
wheat  sti’aw  moved  slowly  at  $14  to 
$14.50  a  ton.  B.  W.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c  ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  54c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  51c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  60c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs,  per 
dozen,  24  oz. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  40c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c  ;  Cottage, 
roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c  ;  buttermilk, 
glass,  5c ;  qt.,  7c ;  skimmed  milk,  qt., 
5c ;  sweet  cream,  pt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern  grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ; 
buckwheat  flour,  new,  lb.,  5c ;  graham 
flour,  lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  head,  5c ;  red,  lb., 
4c  ;  carrots,  bunch,  5c  ;  dry,  lb.,  5c  ;  celery, 
bunch,  10c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  8c ;  endive, 
lb.,  12c ;  horseradish,  %  pint,  15c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  Ice.,  head,  10c ;  home  grown  let¬ 
tuce,  bunch,  5c ;  onions,  pk.,  30c ;  green, 
bunch,  5c ;  pai’sley,  bunch,  10c ;  peppers, 
doz.,  25c ;  potatoe_s,  home  grown,  bu., 
$1.30 ;  pk.,  35c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  90c ;  sal¬ 
sify,  bunch,  10c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ; 
spinach,  pk.,  30c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb., 
7c ;  turnips,  Rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  35c  ; 
light,  lb.,  33c ;  broilers,  lb.,  40c ;  geese, 
lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  30c;  light,  lb.,  27c;  ducks,  lb., 
30c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Me)ats. — Round)  steaks,  western,  lb., 
28c ;  porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sir¬ 
loin,  western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb., 
12c ;  pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  head  cheese, 
lb.,  50c ;  fresh  ham,  home  grown,  lb., 
20c ;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  20c ;  ham- 
burg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mut¬ 
ton  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  25c ; 
veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb., 
40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  bacon,  sliced, 
lb.,  38c ;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c ;  pork 
loins,  lb.,  22c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  card,  20c  ;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12e ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  strawberry 
plants,  per  100,  75c ;  hickory  nuts,  qt., 
15c ;  cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4 ;  hygeia 
ice,  cwt.,  40c.  All  prices  quoted  for  best 
grade  only. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live  weight,  30c ;  dressed,  lb., 
40  to  45c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  22  to  32c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  yearlings,  dressed, 
lb.,  22  to  32c ;  springers,  live,  lb.,  22  to 
32c ; ;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  turkeys, 
live,  lb.,  55c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  28  to  30c ; 
guinea  hens,  each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs, 
pair,  75c  to  $1 ;  butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c ; 
eggs,  crate,  $15 ;  retail,  50  to  55c . 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
90c  to  $1 ;  beans,  lb.,  9  to  10c ;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  30  to  40c ;  100  heads,  $2  to 
$3 ;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  celery,  doz. 
bchs.,  60  to  75c ;  honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap, 
25c ;  lettuce,  head,  6c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2 ;  onions,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  60  to 
$1.40 ;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  squash, 
lb.,  5  to  6c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$14 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  14  to  15c; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  15  to  19c ;  lamb,  dressed, 
lb.,  30c ;  mutton,  15  to  27c. 

ROCHESTER 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt,  50 
to  60c ;  bu.,  80  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  40  to  50c ;  100  heads,  $2.50  to 
$3.50 ;  red,  crate,  50  to  60c ;  carrots, 
bskt.,  40  to  50c ;  bu.,  75  to  85c ;  celery, 
doz.  bchs.,  65  to  90c ;  knobs,  doz.,  40  to 
60c ;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  lettuce,  curly, 
doz.  heads,  25  to  30c ;  onions,  yellow, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  parsnips,  bskt.,  50  to 
60c ;  parsley,  doz  bchs.,  25  to  30c ;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs.,  20  to  25c ;  romaine,  doz.  bchs.,  30 
to  40c ;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  4  to  5c ; 
tomatoes,  h.  h.,  lb.,  35c ;  turnips,  bskt., 
35  to  40c;  bu.,  60  to  75c;  vegetable  oys¬ 
ters,  doz.  bchs.,  35  to  40c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ; 
Fall  Pippin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Green¬ 
ing,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  Hubbardston,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  King,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  bskt.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
Russets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Snow,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.50 ;  Tallman  Sweet,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.25;  Wagner,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 


Live  Poultry.-— Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
28c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30  to  32c ;  light, 
lb.,  28  jto  30c;  roosters  (old),  lb.,  25c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c :  geese,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
40  to  45c ;  small  lots,  45  to  50c ;  pullets, 
doz.,  38  to  40c ;  butter,  country,  crock, 
lb.,  35  to  45c ;  butter,  unsalted,  lb.,  40 
to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
honey,  lb.  jrs.,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60 
to  65c ;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat, 
5-lb.  pail,  75  to  $1 ;  comb,  24  sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  24  sec. 
case,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25 
to  $2.30. 

Nuts  (domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Seeds. — The  appended  retail  quotations 
are  for  American  grown  seed.  Foreign 
stock  is  priced  somewhat  lower.  Tim¬ 
othy,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  Alfalfa,  $13 
to  $14 ;  Alsike,  $18  to  $19 ;  clover,  mam¬ 
moth,  $22  to  $23 ;  medium,  $21  to  $22. 

Beans. — Annexed  quotations  are  the 
ruling  prices  per  100  lbs.  paid  to  grow¬ 
ers  for  hand-picked  1927  crop :  White 
marrow,  $7 ;  red  kidney,  $6.50 ;  white 
kidney,  $8 ;  yellow  eye,  $7.50 ;  pea  beans, 
$5.25 ;  medium  beans,  $5.50. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


MILK 

January  19,  1928. 

January  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2 A,  $2.03%,  plus  differentials  ; 
Class  2B.  $2.28%  ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6%c  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  classes  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.27 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

BUTTER 

Prices  on  the  better  grades  are  about 
2c  lower.  A  steamer  with  about  300  tons 
of  New  Zealand  butter  has  arrived  here, 
and  is  selling  in  range  of  47  to  4S  cents, 
duty  paid. 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.48  @  .48% 

Extra,  92  score . 47  @  .47% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .43%@  .46% 

Seconds,  S4  to  S7  score  .41  %@  .42% 

Lower  grades  . 40  @  .41 

Ladles . 36  @  .39% 

Packing  stock . 33  @  .35 

Centralized  . .  .  .41  @  .46 

Renovated . 40%  @  .41 

Sweet,  fancy  . 49%  @  .50 

Extra . 48%  @  .49 

Firsts . 44  %  @  .48 

Seconds . 42  @  .43 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held,  fancy. $0.29  @$0.29% 

Wisconsin,  held  .  •  .29 

Daisies,  fresh  .  .28% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  .  .$0.51%  @$0.52% 


Average  extras  . 

.50 

@ 

.51 

Extra  firsts  . 

.49 

@ 

.50 

Firsts  . 

.47 

@ 

.48 

Pullets . 

.37 

@ 

,4G 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 
Mixed  colors,  best 

.47 

@ 

.53 

Nearby  . 

.52 

@ 

.53 

Gathered,  best  . 

.49 

(Cl). 

.50 

Common  to  good  . 

.35 

@ 

.45 

Storage,  firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

.38%  @ 

.40 

@ 

.38 

Under  grades  . 

.34 

m 

.35 

Shell  treated  . 

.39 

@ 

.40 

LIVE  TOULTRY 


Fowls,  lb. 
Chickens  . 
Roosters  . 


.  .$0.23  @$0.25 
. .  .25  @  .30 

.18 


Ducks  . 

fippop  . _ 

■2S@ 

.33 

.31 

Tame  rabbits . 20 @ 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

.25 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

$0.33  @$0.36 

Fair  to  good  . 

.22  @ 

.30 

Roosters  . 

.16@ 

.23 

Fowls  . 

.20  @ 

.31 

Capons,  nearby,  9  lbs . 

.40  @ 

.46 

8  lbs . 

.38  @ 

.43 

7  lbs . 

.41 

6  lbs . 

.39 

5  lbs . 

.32  @ 

.37 

Under  5  lbs . 

.30  @ 

.35 

Slips  . 

.26  @ 

.33 

Mixed  weights  . 

.30  @ 

.42 

Capons,  western,  9  lbs . 

.40  @ 

.45 

8  lbs . 

.38  @ 

.42 

7  lbs . 

.40 

Ducks . 

.22  @ 
.17@ 

.26 

Geese  . 

.27 

Turkeys,  dry  No’wn  toms  .  . 
Hens  . 

.45  @ 

.48 

.42  @ 

.44 

Wn.,  toms . 

.45  @ 

.47 

liens  . . . 

.41  @ 

.43 

Fair  to  good . 

•32  @ 

.42 

So’wn,  toms . 

.44  @ 

.46 

Hens  . 

.40  @ 

.42 

Tex.,  toms . 

.43  @ 

.45 

Hens  . 

.40  @ 

.41 

Fair  to  good . 

.40 

Poor . 

.25  @ 

.30 

Wn.,  old  toms . 

,  .30  @ 

.34 

Old  hens  . 

•32  @ 

.38 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

,  .60  @ 

.85 

Dark,  doz . 

,  2.50  @ 

3.50 

Culls  . 

2.00  @ 

2.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $13.50@14.00 

Bulls  .  7.75@  8.75 

Cows  .  4.25 @  6.50 

Calves,  best  .  14.50  @17.50 

Sheep  .  9.00@10.00 

Lambs  . 12.60@13.25 

Hogs,  140  to  150  lbs . 9.50@ 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEAT 

Calves,  choice  . $0.22@$9.23 

Good  to  prime . 15 @  .20 

Culls  . 10@  .14 

Lambs,  h.h.,  head  .  6.00@12.00 

DRESSED  RABBITS 


Cottontail,  pair  . $0.10@$0.40 


Jacks,  pair . 60@  .90 

Tame,  lb . 25  @  .30 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $2.00@$3.75 

Maine,  150  lbs .  2.85@  3.25 

Bulk,  ISO  lbs . 4.00 @  4.25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  5.00@12.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.00@  2.25 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  Texas,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Bulk,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  rough,  crate  . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Onions,  eastern,  100  lbs.  .  . 
Western,  yellow,  100  lbs, 

Parsley,  bbl . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . 

Romaine,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  . . . 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.  .  .  . 

White,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . 

Bbl . 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box  .  .  . 

Pears,  bu.  bskt . 

Crabapples,  bu . 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 

Kumquats,  qt . 

Oranges,  Fla.,  box  . 

Cal. 


$2.50@$.3.00 

.08  @ 

.26 

.60  @ 

.90 

1.00@ 

1.25 

1.00@ 

2.25 

1.00  @ 

3.00 

15.00  @18.00 

.40  @ 

5.00 

1.50  @ 

4.25 

5.00  @ 

8.00 

1.75@ 

2.40 

2.00  @ 

2.65 

.  4.50 @ 

5.00 

3.00 

6.00 

1.50(a) 

3.00 

2.50 

4.00  @ 

5.00 

2.50  @ 

9.50 

2.00  @ 

5.50 

1.65@ 

1.75 

.75@ 

1.50 

2.50  @ 

4.00 

S7.00 

3.00  @11.00 

5.50@13.00 

1.00  @ 

3.50 

1.00@ 

3.00 

.80  @ 

1.00 

•12@ 
3.60  @ 

.15 

7.15 

7.05 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . $20.00@21.00 

No.  2 . 17.00@19.00 

No.  3 . 14.00@17.00 

Clover  mixed  . 16.00@21.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@23.00 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red 
No.  1  dark,  Spring  . 
Corn,  No.  2,  yellow 

Oats,  No.  2,  white . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 


.$1.53% 
.  1.53% 
•  1-09% 
.  .66% 
.  1.20% 
.  1.07% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %-pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.58@  .60 

Cheese,  best,  lb . .35  @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 65@  .70 

Gathered  . 45@  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40 @  .48 

Capons,  lb . . . 55  @  .60 

Turkeys,  lb . 50  @  .60 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44  @  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04@  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 20@  .35 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30@  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 06@  .10 

Celery,  root . 10 @  .15 

Cauliflower,  head  . 20@  .30 

String  beans,  lb . 40 @  .50 

Lima  beans,  lb . 30 @  .40 

Peas,  lb . 30  @  .40 

Lettuce,  head . 10 fa)  .15 

Onions,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .04 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

( Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

There  have  been  few  changes  on  this 
week’s  market.  Supplies  have  been  rea¬ 
sonably  moderate  with  buying  mostly 
quiet  and  confined  to  immediate  require¬ 
ments.  Apples  are  generally  unchanged 
with  continued  light  buying  of  Macin¬ 
tosh.  All  roots  are  very  inactive  with 
cabbage  lower.  Squash  is  barely  firm. 
The  onion  market  has  held  steady  despite 
moderately  heavy  receipts.  Lettuce  is 
weak  and  inactive.  Spinach  and  toma¬ 
toes  are  firmer.  Potatoes  are  slightly 
lower. 

Apples.  • —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Baldwin,  Mass.  Agr., 
$1.60  to  $2.35 ;  fancy  large  sizes,  $2.50 
to  $2.75 ;  ungraded,  $1  to  $1.50  ba*  ;  Me., 
A2%  to  2%  in.,  $4.50  to  $5.50  bbl.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Agri.,  $2.60  to  $3.25 ;  fancy  large 
sizes,  $3.35  to  $3.50 ;  ungraded,  $2.00  to 
$2.50  std.  bu.  box ;  Me.  Wolf  River  A2% 
in.  up,  $3  to  $3.50;  A2%  in  Spies,  $4 
to  $5 ;  poorer,  $3.50  bbl. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  cut  off,  $1  to  $1.25 
std.  bu.  box. ;  Cal.  crates,  few  sales, 
$3.75 ;  Tex.  crates,  mostly  $3.50. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
light.  Danish  natives,  40  to  65c  std.  bu. 
box ;  N.  Y.,  sacked  locally,  65  to  85c 
cwt. ;  Native  Savoys,  $1  to  $1.75  bbl. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
(Continued  on  Page  139) 
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Long  Acre 

It  does  beat  all  how  laziness  grows 
on  a  man.  We  had  a  long  rainy  spell 
which  turned  into  a  howling  blizzard 
that  lasted  four  days  and  piled  the 
snow  in  huge  drifts.  Now  it  is  warm 
again  but  the  snow  melts  so  fast  the 
ground  is  one  sea  of  mud  and  slush. 
Over  two  weeks  of  enforced  idleness 
has  brought  on  such  a  lazy  spell  that 
I  find*  it  hard  to  get  up  much  ambi¬ 
tion  for  work.  Old  Mother  Nature  has 
been  trying  to  teach  me  a  lesson  for 
years,  but  I  was  too  dumb  to  see  it. 
The  orchard  next  to  the  road  was 
plowed  and  dragged  every  Spring  and 
then  clean  culture  kept  up  all  Sum¬ 
mer  and  plowed  again  in  the  Fall.  Na¬ 
ture  was  trying  her  best  to  grow  a 
cover  crop  of  weeds,  but  I  worked  just 
as  hard  to  prevent  it  just  for  appear¬ 
ance  sake.  Now  I  have  learned  my 
lesson  and  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow 
as  rank  as  they  wish,  as  they  hold  the 
snow  and  provide  a  fine  mulch. 

*  *  *  * 

Farm  folks  sure  have  short  memo¬ 
ries.  Every  Spring  we  hold  a  town 
meeting  at  which  funds  are  voted  for 
the  various  township  purposes.  Al¬ 
most  any  kind  of  a  proposition  will 
carry  with  a  loud  aye,  accompanied 
with  boisterous  laughter  and  back- 
slapping  and  vote  trading.  The  next 
Fall  the  same  voters  growl  and  rave 
because  the  taxes  are  so  high.  An 
analysis  of  my  own  tax  receipt  shows 
that  over  three-fourths  of  my  taxes  are 
local,  that  is  either  township  or  county, 
and  over  60  per  cent  is  for  roads. 

>J:  >;« 

I  have  learned  one  lesson  and  that 
is  to  grow  the  varieties  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  the  market  demands  regard¬ 
less  of  my  own  preference  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  For  instance,  there  are  scores  of 
better  quality  peaches  than  the  El- 
berta,  yet  the  market  will  have  none 
of  them,  so  why  grow  them?  The 
English  Morello  cherries  likewise  are 
of  higher  grade  than  native  varieties, 
yet  they  are  shy  bearers,  so  why  grow 
them?  Theoretically  cherry  trees  set 
20  to  24  ft.  apart  each  way  make  much 
larger  trees,  which  bear  larger  crops ; 
yet  trees  set  16  ft.  apart  both  ways 
produce  many  more  quarts  of  cher¬ 
ries  to  the  acre,  so  that  is  the  way  mine 
are  going  in.  Ability  to  see  into  the 
future  is  a  prime  requisite  for  the 
fruit  grower.  I  thought  I  had  it,  but 
find  that  I  have  set  very  much  of  my 
orchard  too  close  and  the  same  is  true 
of  my  currants  and  other  bush  fruits. 
The  plants  are  so  small  at  setting  that 
they  look  too  far  apart,  and  then  in 
a  short  time  they  are  so  close  together 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  with  the  spray  cart  and 
drag.  One  currant  patch  of  500  bushes 
set  6  ft.  apart  and  4  ft.  in  the  row 
grew  together  so  badly  that  I  could  not 
walk  between  the  rows  without  brush¬ 
ing  the  branches  aside,  so  I  have  to 
do  a  lot  of  cutting  every  year.  Rows 
8  ft.  apart  and  bushes  at  least  6  ft. 
apart  in  the  row  would  have  been 
much  better,  yet  set  that  way  the 
plants  would  have  looked  as  though 
I  was  wasting  a  lot  ot'  ground.  Last 
Spring  a  neighbor  was  helping  me 
spray  a  young  apple  orchard  when  he 
remarked  that  he  could  not  sleep 
nights  if  those  trees  were  his  and  he 
had  not  topped  them  back.  I  prompt¬ 
ly  told  him  I  could  not  sleep  nights  if 
they  were  topped  back.  The  older  I 
get  the  less  I  use  the  pruning  shears, 
while  most  of  the  time  I  do  not  even 
carry  the  saw  when  trimming.  Cherry 
trees  I  leave  severely  alone  when  doing 
my  Winter  pruning,  as  hard  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  me  to  stay  away  from 
the  cherry  trees  with  my  shears  and 
saw.  What  the  inspired  writing  says, 


Farm  Notes 

“To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,”  is 
truth.  When  spreading  manure  or 

mulching  I  find  myself  favoring  those 
trees  which  yield  the  largest  crops, 

when  I  know  that  the  weaker  trees 
should  be  favored. 

*  $  *  #  s|< 

I  have  begun  to  think  that  some  nur¬ 
serymen  are  charter  members  of  the 
Ananias  club.  Seven  years  ago  I 

bought  apple  trees,  25  of  which  were 
supposed  to  be  so  extra  large  and  old 
that  they  would  bear  at  once,  and  five 
dwarfs  which  should  bear  the  next 
year.  I  have  yet  to  pick  one  apple 
from  any  of  those  trees  while  regular 
size  trees  set  the  same  date  have  qut- 
grown  them  and  bore  a  few  apples. 
No  more  bearing  age  trees  for  me,  and 
no  dwarfs  either. 

sjc  *  $  i'fi  * 

Well  there,  I  set  out  to  write  of  gen¬ 
eral  farm  subjects  and  ran  off  on  my 
hobby  of  trees  just  as  usual.  Four- 
year-old  Calvin  is  bothering  his  daddy 
for  help  with  his  toys  so  I  might  as 
well  sign  off.  As  usual  the  baby  is  the 
most  important  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  L.  B.  R. 

Michigan. 


Harbingers  of  Spring 

January  is  usually  associated  in  our 
minds  with  snow,  ice  and  zero  or  be¬ 
low  zero  weather,  in  this  latitude, 
rather  than  robins  and  pussy  willows. 

It  is  hard  to  realize,  this  year,  that 
January  is  here.  The  ground  is  bare  of 
snow  or  ice,  the  streams  and  brooks, 
filled  with  fish,  ripple  along  as  they 
do  in  late  March  or  April.  Green, 
fresh  grass  grows  by  their  banks  and 
in  the  swamps.  And  the  thermometer 
stands  at  50  degrees  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  and  has  not  been  below  32  at 
any  time  for  a  week.  This  morning  at 
six  o’clock  it  was  40  and  one  day  the 
first  part  of  the  week  it  reached  60  at 
midday.  The  children  reported  four 
robins  on  January  9,  and  woodchucks 
on  the  eleventh. 

It  would  seem  from  present  indica¬ 
tions  that  it  will  not  be  a  question  on 
Candlemas,  whether  we  are  to  have  six 
weeks  more  of  Winter,  but  whether  we 
are  to  have  any  Winter,  northern  style, 
this  year. 

Yesterday,  January  12,  the  children 
fetched  in  pussy  willows  with  buds 
well  out.  Today  they  found  witch- 
hazel  buds  green  and  well  out. 

The  very  last  of  October  and  first 
days  in  November,  last  Fall,  they  found 
dandelions  in  bloom,  and  the  flowering 
quince  and  early  red  roses  put  forth  a 
bloom  or  two.  A  little  farther  south 
an  orchard  was  reported  in  bloom. 

Will  we  pay  for  it  all  in  February 
and  March?'  Perhaps.  But  let  us  en¬ 
joy  it  while  we  have  it  and  not  climb 
hills  until  we  come  to  them.  We  can  ! 
console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
every  day  of  fine  weather  now  is  that 
much  gain. 

This  evening  we  had  a  thunder 
shower  with  quite  an  electrical  display. 
If  the  old  saying  concerning,  “Thunder 
when  trees  are  bare,”  is  true,  we  may 
expect  cold  weather  soon.  The  weather 
man  promised  us  a  week  of  this  and 
it  has  almost  expired. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  the  earliest  that 
we  have  had  robins  with  us  for  many 
years,  if  not  the  very  earliest  we  have 
had  them.  Nine  years  ago  I  remember 
children  reporting  them  on  January 
17.  Now  that  they  have  no  snow  to 
coast  on  or  ice  to  skate  on  they  must 
be  busy  at  .something.  Therefore  they 
search  the  air  for  birds  and  the  trees 
for  buds  and  blossoms — in  January. 

MAYME  O.  THOMSON. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Crop  Results  convinced  him 


MAPES  results  are  so  remarkable, 
so  outstanding,  so  evident  that 
you  have  only  to  see  them  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Mapes  slogan,  “cost 
little  more — worth  much  more”  is  a 
modest  statement  of  the  true  worth 
of  Mapes  Manures. 


as  the  early  growth 
foretold.  I  got 
about  300  bushels  of  good,  clean  po¬ 
tatoes,  which  brought  the  top  market 
price.  The  seed,  the  soil  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  had  been  the  same  all  over 
the  field — the  only  difference  was  in 


Tie  Difference  was  Perfectly 
Evident-^  could  see  it  throughout 


the  season 


“In  the  early  part  of  the  growing  sea¬ 
son,”  says  Mr.  Lew  B.  Rogers  of 
Hightstown,  N.  J.,  *‘a  friend  was 
walking  with  me  through  my  fields 
and  called  my  attention  to  a  particular 
section  of  a  potato  field  where  the 
vines  had  a  richer  color  and  a  more 
luxuriant  growth.  In  this  particular 
section,  we  used  Mapes  Early  Cobbler 
Special — 2000  pounds  per  acre.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  yield  and  quality 
of  the  crop  when  dug  was  as  excellent 


the  brand  of  fertilizer.  I  also  used  800 
poundsjper  acre  of  Mapes  on  1*4  acres 
of  lima  beans  and  the  crop  from  this 
small  plot  brought  over  $1,000.” 

Mapes  Manures  have  always  produced  out¬ 
standing  results  because  they  have  always  been 
formulated  on  the  basis  of  crop  yield  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Two  fertilizers  of  the  same  analysis  may 
give  widely  different  results  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  plant  food  materials  from 
which  they  are  compounded.  Mapes  Manures 
are  first  made  right,  then  priced  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  little  additional  cost  is  returned 
many  times  in  bigger  crops  of  better  quality. 


Just  Mail  this  Coupon  today 

Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield,  the  crop 
quality  and  the  crop  profits  with  the  results  from  any 
other  fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  a  list  of 
crop  brands  and  prices  of  Mapes  Manures.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  Mapes  *  ‘cost  little  more  —  worth  much  more," 


MAPES 


Manure  s 

cost  little  more 


r 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  13 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1 


Without  obligating  me  in  any  wav, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 


lowing  crops: . 


My  Name  is 


P.  O . State.. 


I 


worth  much  more 


1928  BEEM 


*  IMPROVED  MODELS  sive  features. 

'World’s  Pioneer  Garden  Tractor.  Plows,  mows, 

cultivates;  also  belt 
work.  Pays  for  it¬ 
self  In  one  season. 

Catalog  Free! 

NEW  BEEMAN 
TRACTOR  CO. 

3807  5th  St.,  N.  E. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A  real 
one-man 
power 
sprayer 


Furnished  with 
or  without  truck 


SIMPLICITY  J 


Tnxk 

Fence,  Steel  Posts, 
Gates, Barbed  Wire, 
Paints  “^Roofing 


Prices  Slashed! 


Big  Capacity— Low  Cost 

A  high-grade  dependable  high-pressure 
power  sprayer  at  small  cost.  Ideal  for 
the  grower  with  limited  acreage,  who 
wants  to  keep  his  trees  clean  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  MOST  and  the  BEST  fruit. 
Has  a  capacity  of 

6  Gallons  a  Minute 
at  250  Pounds  Pressure 

sufficient  to  do  good  work  with  a  spray  gun 
or  to  supply  two  rods.  Complete  with  Ro¬ 
tary  Agitator,  Built-in  Pressure  Regulator. 
Troubleless  Ball  Valves,  3  H.  P.  Sprayer  En¬ 
gine  (magneto-equipped).  Beam  Porcelain- 
lined  cylinders.  Special  Steel  Truck  andmany 
other  features  found  on  no  other  low-priced 
outfit.  A  real  money-maker  for  the  grower. 

J5END  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 

BEAN  SPRAY  ’PUMP"  CO. 

23  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

243  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Gentlemen:  Send  me  full  details  of  the  Bean 
Simplicity  Power-Sprayer.  50-S221 


Greatest  values  ever  offered  in  Farm,  Poultry 
and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed 
Wire,  Paint,  Asphalt  and  Metal  Roofing. 

Prices  cut  to  the  bone.  Sayings  bigger  than  ever. 
Quality  guaranteed.  12-to-24  hour  service. 

Startling  Improvement  in 
Galvanized  Fence  Wire 

All  Kitselman  Fence  now  SUPER -Galvanized 
with  99  94/100  per  cent  pure  zinc,  the  same  high 
quality  zinc  used  on  TELEPHONE  Wire.  Adds 
years  to  life.  No  extra  cost  to  you. 

Our  F  ree  catalog  gives  full  facts. 

Factory-to-You 
We  Pay  Freight 

Get  our  F actory  Prices — lowest 
in  years — before  you  buy!  Don’t 
delay!  Write  for  FREE  Catalog! 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Dept.  230  Muncie,  Indiana 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 


Name _ 

Address. 


An  all-aiound  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 


HARNESS  AT  WHQLFSAI  F  PRICES 


— - - -  ■  i  u«i  i  ■■inn  it 

to  Sfi  CataIog  8howing  1 2  st>’les  of  harness  from  $49.25 

w  v64*  u’  rd  *uuldredsofharne®  parts  and  horse  supplies  at  wholesale  prices. 
”  rite  today  for  free  catalog.  JOHN  A.  WEIDER  &  SON,  Rochester.  N.Y.  Dent  A 
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Better  Plowing 
Behind  the  Fordson 


IF  you  have  a  Fordson  tractor,  you  need  this  John 
Deere  plow.  Because  it’s  built  especially  for  the 
Fordson,  it  does  a  better  job  of  plowing  and  pulls  lighter. 
Thousands  of  Fordson  owners  get  better  results  with  the 

John  Deere  No.  40 


The  combination  of  rolling  land- 
side  and  self-adjusting  hitch — a 
feature  found  only  on  the  No.  40 — 
makes  it  lighter  draft.  Rolling  land- 
side  carries  the  rear  weight  —  no 
dragging  friction. 

Self-adjusting  hitch  adjusts  itself 
to  the  correct  line  of  draft  — 
bottoms  run  true  and  level  at  all 
depths. 


You  will  like  the  light  but  sturdy 
construction  of  the  John  Deere  No.40. 
The  use  of  new-process  John  Deere 
steel  gives  great  strength  to  the 
beams,  braces  and  axles,  yet  reduces 
weight  to  a  minimum.  Beams  are 
guaranteed  not  to  bend  or  break. 

Genuine  John  Deere  bottoms  — 
famous  for  scouring,  good  work  and 
long  wear — insure  the  kind  of  work 
you  want. 


See  the  John  Deere  No.  40  before  you  buy  a  plow  for  your 
Fordson.  Write  to  us  for  complete  information.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois  and  ask  for  Booklet  FA-737. 


JOHN^DEERE 


1  HE  TRADE  MARK  OF »GUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


mdfonree  Silo  Book 

TELLS  YOU  IN  PICTURES  ABOUT  THE  ROT  PROOF 
STORM  PROOF.  PERMANENT.  ATTRACTIVE  • 
NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  SILO 

NATIONAL-  Fi  RE  ’PRCDFI  NO  'COMPANY'S 
FULTON  BLOG.  PITTSBURGH  PA  % 


SAVE  $3  00  to  $5#0 

Buy  direct  from  maker.  Have 
your  Snow  Shoes  delivered  at 
your  door  postage  prepaid. 
Every  pair  guaranteed  not  to 
sag  when  wet.  You  can  have 
your  Snow  Shoes  made  by  the 
most  experienced  Snow  Shoe 
Expert  in  North  America — and 
save  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  by 
ordering  direct  by  mail. 

lien’s  sizes,  $0.80  to  $8.50; 
Women’s  sizes,  $6.10  to  $7.30; 
Children’s  sizes,  $4.70  to  $6.80. 
Send  for  Catalog. 

The  American  Snow  Shoe  Co. ,  Inc. 

Walter  F.  T ubbs.  Pres. 

Dept.  R.  NORTH  ADAMS.  MASS. 


m 


Trade  School 


Learn  Auto  Mechanic,  Auto  Electrical,  Battery. 
Machine,  Electrical,  Radio  Mechanic,  TilingJ 
Bricklaying,  Plastering,  Plumbing,  Welding, 
Drawing,  Estimating,  Show  Card,  Sign  Painting 
Window  Dressing,  Fine  And  Commercial  Art: 
Write  for  Catalog  50. 

BROOKLYN  ENGINEERING  INSTITUTE 
(Operated  by  Bedford  Br.  Y.  M.  C.  A.) 
1125  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  New  York  City 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  Tead  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child  s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock:  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales,  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


SHAWtractor 

Pays  for  Itself! 


Buy  Direct  from  Factory 

Put  this  better  Garden  Tractor 
to  work  now.  Easy  to  own  un¬ 
der  our  “Maker- to-User”  plan. 
Write  for  full  details  and  Low 
Introductory  Price. 

The  SHAW  pays  for  itself  In 
one  season.  Light,  sturdy,  easy 
to  run.  Does  work  of  6  men.  Eco¬ 
nomical — costs  kut  3  cents  on  hour 
to  operate.  Compact,  narrow 
built.  Many  models— single  or 
twin  engines,  walking  or  riding 
types.  Gauge  wheel.  Patent  tool 
control.  Our  guarantee  protects  you. 
r-„„  D--L.  Get thenew SHAW 
free  DOOR - Catalog.  Full  of  in¬ 

teresting  pictures  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Postcard  brings  it. 

SHAW  MFC.  COMPANY 

,  470t-»  Front  SI. 


Handy 

Reverse 
Gear— 

SHAW  Tractors 
can  be  equipped 
with  a  reverse. 
Fine  for  plowing 
among  roots, 
rocks,  etc.  Two 
speeds  forward. 
Worlds  of  power 


Does  Many  / 
Power  Jobs. 

The  SHAW  plows, 
cultivates,  seeds, 
mows  —  does  every 
farm  and  garden 
power  job.  Buns 
feed  mills,  genera¬ 
tors,  other  belt  ma¬ 
chinery  , 


WRITE 

TODAY! 


i  Direct 
From 
Factory 

FREIGHY 

.PREPAID 


QimBtowrit 

«  -1928- 

Cut  Price 
Catalog 

alencing 
Barb  Wire 
Gates.Steel 
Posts, Paints 
ofltfRoofing 


Get  This  Bargain  Book  Free 

In  my  new  Bargain  F ence  Book  you’ll 

find  prices  the  lowest  in  15  years  and,  as 
usual,  Jim  Brown’s  Prices  are  way  below  all 
other  fence  prices.  Quality  highest. 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Buy  Fence 

Send  for  this  Bargain  Fence  Boole  today .  See  the  big 
money-saving  prices  on  160  different  styles  of  my 
famous  double  galvanized  fence,  poultry  netting, 

alsosteelposts.gates.barb  wire,  roofing,  paint,  pipe- 

less  furnaces  and  cream  separators.— Jim  Brown. 

the  brown  fence  &  wire  co.m 

Dept. 4307  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Leaking  Slate-surfaced 
Roof 

I  erected  a  two-story,  20x24  ft.  building 
I  am  utilizing  as  a  house  for  the  time 
being.  The  roof.  736  sq.  ft.,  has  approxi¬ 
mately  a  110  degree  slope  covered  with 
new  85-lb.  slate  surfaced  felt.  I  laid 
this  roofing  with  21/4-in.  lap  which  was 
tarred  before  nailing  two  rows  2  in.  apart. 
Apparently  there  is  something  wrong. 
After  minute  inspection  all  seams  look  to 
be  down  tight,  yet  when  it  rains  the  roof 
leaks  in  numerous  places.  I  repainted 
all  seams  including  over  the  nails,  and 
still  I  get  no  improved  results. 

New  Jersey.  g.  c.  e.  k. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  a  110  degree 
slope  is  not  clearly  understood,  but  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  sufficient  pitch  to 
make  the  roof  shed  water  well. 

Assuming  that  the  roof  has  been  prop¬ 
erly  laid,  that  is,  the  paper  overlapping- 
like  shingles  in  the  direction  in  which 
water  will  flow  over  it.  there  are  several 
things  that  might  possibly  cause  the  leak¬ 
ing.  A  slate  roof  is  more  difficult  to  ce¬ 
ment  at  the  seams  than  a  plain  surfaced 
roofing,  and  should  be  liberally  coated 
with  roofing  cement  at  the  joints  when 
laying.  Leakage  may  occur  at  the  verti¬ 
cal  seams  where  strips  of  roofing  are 
spliced,  and  these  should  have  careful  at¬ 
tention.  Also  nails  or  other  projections 
left  on  the  roof  may  cause  holes  to  break 
through  the  roofing  while  walking  over 
it  in  laying. 

In  any  case  of  leaking  the  point  where 
the  water  comes  through  the  roof  seldom 
indicates  the  location  of  the  hole  in  the 
roof  covering.  It  is  likely  to  follow  along 
a  board  for  a  considerable  distance  be¬ 
fore  coming  through.  A  representative 
of  one  of  the  large  roofing  companies  re¬ 
cently  recommended  to  me  the  18-in. 
roofing  where  a  slate  surfaced  felt  was 
used.  It  can  be  handled  more  easily  and 
it  is  nailed  more  closely.  The  same  man 
suggested  coating  all  seams  with  some  of 
the  plastic  roof  cements  in  cases  of  leak¬ 
ing,  and  where  the  appearance  of  seams 
so  coated  would  not  be  an  objection. 

r.  H.  s. 


Foundation  for  Bungalow 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  bungalow. 
I  cannot  get  heavy  posts  for  supports. 
Are  concrete  or  cement  blocks  better  for 
pillars,  and  should  blocks  be  filled  with 
cement  to  make  more  solid,  say  portion 
3  ft.  for  post?  Or  should  we  make  the 
pillars  as  we  go  along,  make  each  cor¬ 
ner  form,  then  pour  in  cement  or  con¬ 
crete?  Frost  will  not  lift  cement  or 
concrete  pillars  •  3  ft.  down.  c.  H. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

A  building  is  much  warmer  if  a  wall 
is  laid  beneath  it  and  the  cost,  compared 
with  the  benefits  obtained,  is  not  much 
greater.  Where  set  on  pillars,  batter 
boards  should  first  be  set  up  three  feet 
or  more  outside  the  proposed  house  cor¬ 
ners.  These  batter  boards  should  he  made 
level  and  lines  stretched  up  representing 
the  plan  of  the  house.  Holes  can  now 
be  dug  for  the  pillars.  These  should  ex¬ 
tend  below  frost  and  down  until  a  solid 
layer  of  soil  is  reached.  Forms  can  now 
be  made  for  the  pillars  and  securely  fas¬ 
tened  in  place  with  the  tops  lined  up  to 
the  line  previously  stretched  between  the 
batter  boards.  Fill  the  forms  with  con¬ 
crete  mixed  in  the  jiroportions  of  one  sack 
of  cement,  two  cu.  ft.  of  clean,  coarse 
sand,  and  4  cu.  ft.  of  crushed  rock  _  or 
screened  gravel.  A  bolt  should,  be  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  top  to  fasten  the  sill  down 
with. 

If  desired  one  form  can  be  used  for  ad 
of  the  pillars,  moving  it  as  fast  as  the 
pillars  have  set  sufficiently  to  permit 
taking  the  form  off.  If  well  greased  it 
can  be  more  easily  removed.  R.  H.  s. 


Pumping  Water  from 
Spring 

I  have  a  spring  300  ft.  below  my  house 
with  a  32-ft.  fall.  What  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  way  to  get  water  to  my  house 
from  this  spring?  The  spring  is  4  ft. 
square  and  about  4  ft.  deep.  I  have  a 
4-li.p.  gasoline  engine  near  the  house  I 
could  use  for  pumping.  E.  B.  R. 

Massachusetts. 

With  water  33  ft.  lower  than  your 
house  it  will  be  impossible  to  lift  it  with 
a  pump  placed  at  the  house.  The  pump 
and  engine  will  have  to  be  placed  at  the 
spring,  or  at  least  far  enough  down  the 
slope  to  bring  the  pump  within  practical 
suction  distance,  20  ft.  above .  the  low 
water  level  in  the  spring.  If  this  plan  is 
followed  a  house  can  be  built  at  the 
spring  or  the  point  selected  and  the  pump 
and  engine  installed  in  it.  This  should 
be  built  warm  to  prevent  freezing,  or  the 
pump  and  engine  both  arranged  to  drain 
perfectly  when  pumping  ceases. 

The  air-pressure  systems  have  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  permitting  the  .  location  of 
the  power  plant  where  desired  and  of 
furnishing  water  directly  from  the  well  or 
spring  as  used.  With  this  system  the 


engine  and  air  compressor  could  bo  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  house  where  they  would  be 
convenient  to  operate,  and  the  air  piped 
to  the  spring  where  it  would  operate  a 
submerged  pump.  The  systems  are  high- 
priced,  somewhat  more  expensive  to  op¬ 
erate  than  a  gravity  or  straight  pumping 
system,  and  use  a  rather  complicated 
pump,  which  sometimes  gives  trouble. 
However,  in  a  shallow  well,  as  yours  is, 
the  pnmn  can  be  easily  reached  for  atten¬ 
tion  if  needed,  and  the  advantages  se¬ 
cured  may  offset  the  extra  expense  and 
first  cost.  R.  H.  s. 


Expansion  of  Water 

Where  does  the  expansion  of  water  in 
a  kitchen  range  boiler  go?  The  water 
enters  house  through  meter  and  check 
valve,  to  top  of  boiler,  down  through 
same  to  bottom,  turns  up,  enters  water 
back  in  range,  leaves  range  and  enters 
boiler  about  2  ft.  from  bottom.  When 
this  was  first  installed  the  toilet  flush  tank 
filled  to  within  one-half  inch  from  top 
of  overflow  pipe  in  tank,  and  I  had  no 
trouble  until  the  tank  commenced  to 
leak,  and  I  had  a  new  one  installed,  which 
does  not  fill  so  full,  the  water  in  same 
stopping  about  3  in.  from  top  of  over¬ 
flow.  Shortly  after  this  tank  was  in¬ 
stalled,  a  very  small  leak  developed  at  the 
water  back,  which  I  think  must  have 
been  caused  by  expansion.  When  water 
is  heated  it  expands.  The  check  valve  in 
the  mail  prevents  the  expansion  going  to 
the  street.  The  ball-cock  in  toilet  tank 
prevents  it  going  there,  and  no  faucet 
being  open,  where  does  the  expansion  go? 
I  want  to  have  leak  in  water  back 
stopped,  but  am  afraid  it  will  burst  out 
somewhere  else.  w.  H.  s. 

New  York. 

From  the  temperature  of  greatest  den¬ 
sity,  39.1  degrees  Fahr.,  water  expands 
slowly  as  it  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point, 
a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  39.1  degrees  Fahr. 
becoming  1.04332  cu.  ft.  when  the  boiling 
point  is  reached.  As  water  is  practically 
incompressible  this  increased  volume  must 
either  escape  or  burst  the  container  when 
heated  in  a  rigid,  closed  container. 

In  the  ordinary  range  boiler  the  ex¬ 
pansion  is  taken  care  of  by  some  of  the 
water  being  forced  back  into  the  main. 
Unless  you  are  absolutely  sure  I  would 
expect  what  you  call  the  check  valve  to 
be  a  shut-off  for  stopping  the  flow  of 
water  to  the  house  faucets  when  it  is 
desired  to  make  repairs.  Every  house 
service  line  has  such  a  shut-off. 

If  this  really  is  a  check  valve,  expan¬ 
sion  should  be  taken  care  of  by  mount¬ 
ing  a  relief  valve,  similar  to  a  safety 
valve  on  a  steam  boiler,  on  the  top  of  the 
range  boiler.  This  can  be  piped  to  the 
sewer  system  to  care  for  the  overflow 
from  the  heated  tank.  If  the  line  is  fitted 
with  a  check  valve  it  is  unsafe  to  use  it, 
as  heat  sufficient  to  cause  steam  might 
result  in  a  serious  explosion. 

The  level  of  the  water  in  your  flush 
tank  can  be  changed  by  bending  the  lever 
upward  that  carries  the  float.  This 
causes  the  float  to  ride  higher  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  water  level  will  he  higher 
before  the  valve  in  the  tank  bottom  is 
closed  by  the  float.  R.  H.  s. 


Power  from  Spring 

Water  flow  from  spring  has  a  30-ft.  fall 
in  a  length  of  110  ft.  About  how  much 
power  would  this  stream  develop  with  a 
turbine?  Would  it  operate  a  small  light¬ 
ing  plant?  It  tills  a  3-in.  pipe  full  the 
year  around.  Would  it  be  practical  to 
harness  this  stream?  E.  E. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you, 
from  the  description  furnished,  exactly 
the  amount  of  power  that  you  have  avail¬ 
able  from  this  stream.  To  determine  the 
horse  power  that  a  stream  is  capable  of 
developing  both  the  quantity  of  water 
flowing  and  the  fall  must  be  known.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  water  will 
fill  a  4-in.  pipe,  because  the  quantity  of 
water  discharged  by  the  pipe  is  affected 
by  the  velocity  of  flow  as  well  as  by  the 
diameter  of  the  pipe. 

Catch  all  of  the  water  flowing  for  one 
minute.  By  measuring  this  water  you 
can  get  the  number  of  gallons  flowing  per 
minute.  Each  gallon  will  weigh  8  1-3 
lbs.,  therefo’-e  multiplying  by  8  1-3  will 
give  the  weight  of  water  flowing  per 
minute.  Multiply  this  result  by  the  fall 
in  feet,  in  this  case  about  28,  as  some 
fall  must  be  used  to  carry  away  the  waste 
water.  This  will  give  the  number  of 
foot-pounds  done  per  minute.  Dividing 
the  result  so  obtained  by  33,000  will  give 
the  theoretical  horse  power  available. 
About  three-fourths  of  this  result  can  be 
secured. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  power  would  be 
worth  developing.  It  would  be  light  and 
probably  useful  only  for  pumping  or  pos¬ 
sibly  the  operation  of  a  small  lighting 
plant.  The  water  you  already  have  with¬ 
out  pumping.  A  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
development  is  the  cost.  The  stream  is 
too  small  for  a  turbine,  and  to  use  an 
overshot  wheel  would  require  such  a  large 
diameter  that  the  cost  would  be  high. 

R.  H.  s. 
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you  want 
all of  them 


■pVERY  power  sprayer  has  some  good 
features;  but  Mount  Gilead  sprayers 
were  built  to  include  all  good  features 
and  good  features  only.  No  obsolete 
equipment  appears  in  the  Mount  Gilead 
line.  Every  part,  every  accessory,  is  built 
to  today’s  standards— not  yesterday’s. 

Buy  a  Mount  Gilead  power  sprayer  and  be 
sure  no  other  make  will  outlast  or  outper¬ 
form  it.  Five  sizes— 50,  75,  100,  200  and 
300  gallons  tank  capacity.  All  are  fully 
equipped,  high  pressure  rigs.  Send  the 
coupon  below  for  a  complete  description 
of  the  size  that  meets  your  needs. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
Makers  of  the  famous  Mount  Gilead 
Hydraulic  Cider  Presses. 

802  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


POWER.  SPRAYERS 


pDCC  /  Send  this  coupon  for  full 
B  ■  Y  fc.  fc.  /  description  of  any  size 
*  Sprayer  and  free  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Orchard  Products  News. 


Name . 

Address . 


Improving  Poor  Land 

I  bought  a  truck  farm  of  15  acres 
two  years  ago,  but  do  not  seem  to  get 
any  profit  from  it.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  substance  in  the  soil, 
which  is  sandy  loam.  How  can  I  get 
this  soil  in  a  fertile  condition  ?  r.  m. 

Belmont,  N  J. 

You  do  not  say  just  how  you  have 
attempted  to  farm  that  sandy  loam,  so 
it  is  hard  to  judge  just  what  the  trou¬ 
ble  may  be.  It  doubtless  lacks  vege¬ 
table  matter,  and  for  this,  if  you  have 
no  manure,  it  will  be  necessary  to  grow 
some  sort  of  green  crops  to  plow  under. 
Rye  sown  in  the  Fall  to  plow  under 
in  the  Spring  when  it  gets  6  or  8  in. 
high  will  help.  Oats  sown  early  in 
Spring  can  be  turned  under  in  mid¬ 
summer,  and  buckwheat  sown  in  early 
July  makes  another  bulky  crop.  If  it  is 
possible  to  get  any  of  the  clovers  to 
grow,  they  will  benefit  the  soil  still 
more.  Lime  may  be  necessarv. 

Perhaps  you  did  not  use  fertilizer,  or 
not  enough.  Growing  garden  truck  re¬ 
quires  large  quantities  of  fertilizer 
properly  balanced  for  the  purpose.  Or 
the  land  may  be  lacking  in  phospho¬ 
rus,  so  that  super-phosphate  or  basic 
slag,  which  is  an  excellent  source  of 
phosphorus  and,  lime,  would  help.  The 
basic  slag,  which  could  not  be  had 
during  the  World  War,  is  again  at¬ 
tainable. 


Size  Sprayer  Required  or  Acres  Orchard 


The  Modern 
LEADER 

Will  evaporate  more  sap  in  less  time  and 
with  less  fuel  than  any  evaporator  made. 


THE  WARNER  SAP  SPOUT 

is  the  only  spout  made  that  leaves 
every  grain  in  the  bore  open  to  run  sap. 
Write  for  free  sample  and  our  SUGAR- 
MAKERS  GUIDE. 


Swarm  Control 

Not  far  from  my  home  is  a  beekeep¬ 
er  who  has  solved  the  swarming  prob¬ 
lem — and  to  hear  him  tell  it,  there  is 
nothing  difficult  about  the  solution.  His 
method  is,  in  brief,  to  give  the  bees 
plenty  of  room,  sort  the  combs,  divide 
the  colonies  and  requeen. 

This  plan  calls  for  plenty  of  equip¬ 
ment — which  my  friend  has.  At  the 
first  signs  of  strength  in  a  colony  he 
provides  more  room  by  putting  hive 
bodies  with  combs  or  foundation  on 
the  colony  next  to  the  brood  nest.  This 
serves  two  purposes :  It  gives  the  bees 
something  to  do,  such  as  cleaning  the 
combs  or  building  new  ones :  and  it 
provides  ventilation.  Other  advantages 
can  be  mentioned — the  bees  keep  the 
bee  moth  from  the  combs,  and  storage 


THE  McCormick-Deering  dealer  offers 
McCormick-Deering  P  &  O  Plows  for  every 
kind  of  soil  and  power.  Moldboard  plows  and 
disk  plows.  Tractor  plows  and  horse  plows.  Rid¬ 
ing  plows  and  walking  plows.  Sulkies  and  gangs. 
One  bottom,  or  two,  or  three,  or  four — which¬ 
ever  you  need.  All  exceptionally  good  plows, 
with  the  great  P  &  O  plow-building  experience 
back  of  their  design  and  manufacture. 

See  the  net vest  models  at  your  local 
AicCormick-Deering  dealer’s  store 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Burlington,  Vermont 


FARQUHAR 
STEAM  BOILERS 


Of  All  STYLES  and  SIZES 

Farquhar  Boilers  are  built  to  meet  various 
needs  in  agricultural  and  industrial  fields. 
They  are  easy  and  quick  steamers,  furnish 
abundant  dry,  hot  steam;  built'  to  burn 
wood,  coal  or  oil.  A.S.M.E.  Specifications. 
Tell  us  your  needs  and  we  will  send 
description  of  Boiler  or  Engine  to 
meet  your  specific  requirements. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited 

BOX  <130  YORK.  PA„  U.  S.  A. 


Bigger  Spray  Profits 


Thorough  spraying  Increases 
profits, blightornoBlight.  This 
Four-Row  Drop-Nozzle  Spray¬ 
er  covers  the  entire  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  both  sides  of  the 
leaves  with  fog-like  mist  from 
200  to  225  lbs.  pressure. 


WON  ME 


4-Row 

Drop- 

Nozzle 

Sprayer 


Powerful 
Triplex 
Pump 


If  you  grow  pota¬ 
toes,  tomatoes  or 
other  sprayed  crops, 
you  need  this  effi¬ 
cient  tool.  We  also 
make  2 -wheel  en- 
ginedriven  Sprayers 
for  field  and  orchard 
use,  and  4-wheel 
Orchard  P  ow  e  r 
Sprayers. 

WriteforFree  booklets 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  Co. 

630  Chestnut  St. 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


space  is  always  available  for  any  sud¬ 
den  fioney  flow. 

As  to  sorting  combs- — this  is  done  in 
two  ways.  As  the  bees  are  manipu¬ 
lated,  any  bad  combs  are  worked  into 
supers.  After  honey  extraction,  combs 
are  examined  and  any  that  show  an 
excess  of  drone  comb,  bad  breaks  or 
other  damage,  are  thrown  into  the  wax 
barrel.  This  constant  sorting  results 
in  a  small  percentage  of  drone  combs 
in  the  brood  nest  and  cuts  down  the 
number  of  likely  sites  for  queen  cells. 
It  has  the  added  advantage  of  making 
it  easier  to  handle  the  bees,  and  the 
cost  of  producing  honey  is  thereby  low¬ 
ered. 

When  there  is  indication  that  a 
colony  has  made  ready  to  swarm  (and 
any  good  beekeeper  soon  learns  to 
recognize  swarm  preparations)  the 
bees  are  allowed  to  swarm.  In  fact, 
they  are  helped  along.  The  queen  is 
found  and  placed  on  a  frame  of  bees 
and  brood.  The  frame  is  placed  on  a 
hive  in  the  old  location  and  the  rest  of 
the  brood  is  moved  to  a  new  location. 
The  fielder  bees  return  to  the  old  lo¬ 
cation  ;  the  new  colony  raises  a  queen 
or  is  given  one. 

When  queens  are  available,  a  colony 
about  to  swarm  is  sometimes  re¬ 
queened.  This  is  effected  by  killing 
the  old  queen  and  introducing  a  new 
one.  As  many  colonies  as  possible  are 
requeened  each  year,  and  if  the  bee¬ 
keeper  can  control  swarming  and  get 
a  new  queen  at  the  same  time,  he 
does  so.  e.  k. 

New  Jersey. 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  the  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Pepper 
Plant,  Egg  Plant 

—and  all  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

Set  out  your  plants  just  when  you 
are  ready,  regardless  of  dry  weather. 
_  Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
in  one  operation.  Three  times  as  fast 
as  hand  setting.  Every  plant  will  grow. 
Every  year  the  demand  for  Masters 
Rapid  Plant  Setter  exceeds  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities.  Many  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  and  could  not  get  them  at 
plantingtime.  Don’twait.  Buy  from  your 
dealer  NOW.  If  he  hasn’t  this  planter 
stock  write  us  for  descriptive  literature. 

PLANTER  CO.,  Dept.  15  Chicago,  III. 


MakeaTractorof  Your  Car 


Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  Ford  and  other  cars. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.  Box  48-C  Quincy,  Ill. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
■^catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  (-i=r.-TTri-->Sta.  37  Middletown.  Ohio 

w 


PURE  IRON 


►Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

Plows. Seeds, Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

,  For  Gardners,  Florists,  Fruitmen-Walk&Rida 
SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 

\Single&Twin  Motor-Belt  Jobs.Catalog  Free 

Mi  TRACTOR  CO  .A373DTafmal’Av.  SE 


LimeandFertilizer  Spreader 

Made  to  attach  to  any  farm  cart  or  wagon,  #15.00. 
,J.  8.  Greenleaf  Anson,  Maine 


with  the 

OSPRAYMO 

High  Pressure  Machines 

Form  a  fine  mist  which  stays 
on  the  foliage  and  makes  the  job 
effective.  Using  an  OSPRAYMO  means 
high  pressure  always.  OSPRAYMO 
Sprayers  have  the  last  word  in  mechanical 
agitators,  with  two  stiff  adjustable  brushes 
working  automatically  in  cleaning  the  suction 
strainers.  No  clogged  pipes  or  nozzles.  Our  slogan  : 

A  sprayer  for  every  need — 
high  pressure  guaranteed 
Write  for  catalog.  Don’t  buy  till  it  comes. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

46  years  at  Sprayer  building 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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Advert  ising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  ns  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  _ 


I  am  after  some  advice.  If  it  were  not  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.  I  don’t  know  what  we  farmers  would  do. 
Pennsylvania.  E.  H. 


OUR  friend  then  asks  three  practical  horticultural 
questions,  which  we  are  answering  by  mail. 
We  are  glad  to  make  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  clearing  house 


for  information  and  opinion  on  matters  concerning 
truth,  and  of  use  in  farm  life  and  practice. 


* 

THREE  school  bills  are  going  to  the  New  York 
Legislature  this  session.  These  include  the 
Thayer-Gedney  bills  of  last  year,  one  of  which  re¬ 
peals  the  sections  of  the  school  law  which  make  it 
possible  to  force  a  country  district  into  a  consolida¬ 
tion  with  city  or  village  districts  against  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  the  country  district,  and  the  second 
of  winch  provides  a  legal  wray  by  which  the  patrons 
of  a  country  district  may  vote  either  for  or  against 
consolidation  with  other  districts.  The  new  hill 
provides  for  an  equitable  distribution  of  State  money 
so  that  schools  with  less  than  five  teachers  may 
share  in  proportion  to  the  actual  number  of  teachers 
employed  just  as  village  schools  with  five  or  more 
teachers  do.  This  is  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  the 
country  school,  and  cannot  consistently  be  opposed  by 
those  who  profess  a  desire  to  give  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  country  an  equal  chance  with  village  and  city 
children. 
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composed  of  poor  quality,  long-keeping  varieties  gave 
way  before  high-producing  quality  fruits.  Baldwin, 
R.  I.  Greening,  and  possibly  Northern  Spy,  possessed 
high  quality  and  in  consequence  they  remained 
where  other  varieties  passed  away.  Now  comes  the 
demand  for  high  color  and  a  uniform  fancy  product. 
Red  bud  sports  are  receiving  unusual  attention,  wit¬ 
ness  the  Red  Spy,  Red  Gravenstein,  Richared,  Start¬ 
ing,  Red  Rome,  and  Red  Duchess.  McIntosh  has 
answered  the  demand  in  Eastern  New  York  and  in 
New  England,  but  there  is  becoming  less  and  less  a 
place  for  green  McIntosh  fruits  and  for  poorly  col¬ 
ored  Baldwins.  A  trade  may  yet  open  for  poorly- 
colored,  sound  fruit.  On  the  other  hand  the  demand 
for  highly-colored,  fancy  fruit  is  here.  Is  Western 
New  York  really  looking  for  some  new  varieties 
that  will  meet  her  requirements  of  heavy  soils  and 
vigorous  growing  conditions  and  still  produce  fruit 
of  good  color? 

* 

IN  the  exchange  of  a  friendly  personal  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Hon.  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  in  New  York  State,  on  the 
subject  of  agricultural  economics,  the  Commissioner 
made  a  contribution  to  the  subject,  which  we  have 
felt  merits  publicity,  and  we  secured  his  consent  to 
print  it.  It  follows: 

The  phrase  “agriculture  is  a  basic  industry”  has  been 
so  conventionalized  as  to  lose  much  of  its  significance. 
That  is  a  principle  that  is  widely  accepted  as  a  philoso¬ 
phy,  but  is  very  infrequently  used  as  a  guide  in  prac¬ 
tical  application.  If,  in  every  instance,  when  an  im¬ 
portant  State  or  Federal  policy  is  in  the  making,  the 
men  that  are  shaping  that  policy  were  thoroughly  im¬ 
bued  with  the  idea  that  agriculture  is  basic,  and  that 
whatever  is  beneficial  to  agriculture  will  benefit  all 
other  industry,  and  the  policy  eventually  was  evolved 
with  that  philosophy  as  a  guide,  1  think  we  might  hope 
for  better  things.  While  all  of  us  prefer  to  be  opti¬ 
mistic,  we  cannot  very  well  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact 
that  no  country  yet  has  solved  the  problem  of  main¬ 
taining  parity  between  agriculture  and  urban  industry. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  country  will  be  the  exception  that 
will  serve  to  strengthen  the  rule,  but  I  must  confess 
that  up  to  the  present  moment,  there  isn't  very  much 
except  optimism  on  which  to  found  the  hope. 

It  is  pei’haps  too  much  to  expect  that  people  not 
of  the  farm  will  interest  themselves  to  translate  the 
basic  industry  philosophy  into  practical  measures 
for  the  primary  benefit  of  the  farm  with  the  con¬ 
fident  hope  that  ultimately  it  would  benefit  them 
through  other  industries.  But  since  the  men  shap¬ 
ing  policies  usually  act  on  immediate  expediencies, 
is  it  not  the  privilege  of  the  people  of  the  farm  to 
keep  constantly  explaining  and  insisting  on  the 
broad  principle  of  a  solid  foundation,  to  protect  the 
structures  built  upon  it? 


Those  who  prophesied  the  worst  Winter  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  are  wondering  what  has  happened  and 
are  reading  the  weather  foi-ecasts  for  signs  of  a  cold 
wave.  In  one  community  the  “Coldest  Winter  Club” 
has  already  disbanded.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a 
Hit  early  to  begin  telling  what  the  Winter  of  1927- 
192S  was  like  until  the  ground  hog  has  come  out 
from  his  warm  bole  to  take  a  look  around  for  his 
shadow.  How  he  knows  when  the  second  day  of 
February  arrives  has  never  been  explained,  nor  for 
that  matter  why  he  does  not  make  a  mistake  during 
leap  year.  Anyhow,  Ground  Hog  Day  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  institution  and  like  Santa  Claus,  we  are  not 
certain  that  we  believe  in  his  powers  to  foi-etell  the 
weather,  but  somehow  we  do  hope  that  the  sun  man¬ 
ages  to  hide  behind  a  cloud  aboixt  the  time  he  steps 
forth. 

* 

A  REPORT  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  up¬ 
on  the  division  of  costs  of  a  baker’s  loaf  of 
bread  will  prove  of  greater  intei* *est  to  farmers  now 
than  formerly,  for  it  is  of  quite  recent  development 
It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  re- 
from  the  kitchen  oven  bixt  from  the  village  grocery. 
It  is  not  an  at  all  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  re¬ 
turning  milk  wagon  in  the  morning  carrying  several 
loaves  of  bread.  To  some  this  will  offer  occasion 
for  lamenting  the  lack  of  housewifely  thrift  on  the 
farm  but  to  those  who  know  the  multitude  of  tasks 
that  daily  confront  the  one  who  must  prepare  the 
family’s  meals  it  is  welcome  evidence  that  a  part  of 
the  burden  may  at  least  be  temporarily  lightened  by 
a  convenience  heretofoi-e  enjoyed  only  by  those  who 
live  in  town.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  baker’s 
loaf  is  an  inadequate  substitute  for  the  home-made 
one,  lacking  in  both  substance  and  taste,  and  it  will 
doubtless  be  a  long  time  before  this  entirely  replaces 
the  product  of  “mother’s”  skill,  even  though  there 
he  no  protest  from  the  family.  According  to  this 
report,  the  average  retail  price  of  a  pound  loaf  over 
a  period  of  thi-ee  years  studied  was  a  trifle  over 
S1/^  cents  (8.55  cents).  Of  this  amount,  the  farmer 
gets  for  his  wheat  1.15  cents,  the  baker,  for  his  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  loaf,  5.11  cents.  The  miller’s  share 
amounts  to  not  quite  a  half  cent  (.41  cents),  rail¬ 
roads  and  other  handlers  get  a  little  more  than  a 
half  cent  (.6  cents)  and  the  grocer  a  full  cent  and 
a  quarter  (1.28  cents).  When  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
bi-ead  is  purchased,  13  cents  reaches  the  farmer’s 
pocket  and  59  cents  goes  into  the  baker’s  till. 

* 


THE  “Produce  Agency  Act”  did  not  really  take  ef¬ 
fect  until  the  first  of  the  year,  when  Congress 
gave  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  $10,000  to  pay  expenses  for  the  coming  six 
months.  The  law  forbids  dumping  of  perishable  stuff 
without  due  cause  and  forbids  false  reports  by  deal¬ 
ers  on  the  condition,  sale,  and  price  of  such  produce. 
It  applies  only  to  goods  shipped  from  one  State  to 
another.  The  Bureau,  it  is  announced,  will  investi¬ 
gate  all  cases  where  cause  and  evidence  of  fraud  are 
brought  forward  by  the  shippers  who  complain.  Re¬ 
ports  of  low  returns  are  not  enough,  but  the  dealer 
must  be  shown  to  have  been  pui-posely  at  fault.  The 
conditions  make  it  hard  for  small  shippers  to  do 
anything,  but  the  dealers  will  need  to  be  more  cai’e- 
ful,  and  that  caution  may  prove  to  be  the  best  part 
of  the  result.  The  pending  bill  to  control  com¬ 
mission  dealei’S  through  a  Federal  license  system 
goes  farther  because  the  license  to  carry  on  business 
could  be  taken  from  dealers  guilty  of  actions  con¬ 
sidered  unjust. 


IS  WESTERN  New  York  going  through  a  period  of 
adjustment  in  fruit  varieties?  History  shows  a 
steady  turn-over  of  varieties  in  the  orcharding  of  the 
past.  The  Crawford  peaches  gave  way  to  the  more 
productive  Elberta  at  a  time  when  markets  called 
for  quantity  regardless  of  quality.  Now  northern 
Elberta  plantations  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
compete  with  other  peach  producing  sections,  and 
orchardists  are  calling  for  a  variety  that  ripens  two 
or  three  weeks  earlier  than  Elberta  at  a  time  when 
peach  markets  are  more  active.  Berry  pies  have 
produced  a  ready  demand  for  small  fruits.  Now  the 
sour  cherry  puts  in  appearance  as  a  competitor 
not  that  the  sour  cherry  has  not  always  been  here, 
but  that  the  new  freezing  process  has  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  supply  an  excellent  article  to  the  bakers  at  a 
reasonable  price.  And  who  does  not  like  a  fresh 
cherry  pie?  The  Ben  Davis  apple  held  its  supremacy 
not  only  because  of  its  regular  bearing  but  also 
because  of  its  long-keeping  fruit.  Cold  storage  re¬ 
duced  the  importance  of  one  of  these  virtues  and  ex¬ 
tended  the  season  of  such  varieties  as  Delicious,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Jonathan,  and  Grimes  Golden.  Orchards 


❖ 

RESOLUTIONS  presented  recently  in  both  houses 
of  Congress  providing  for  an  issue  of  two- 
cent  postage  stamps  to  commemorate  the  150th  an- 
niversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  government 
of  the  State  of  New  York  reminds  us  all  again  of 
that  historic  event.  The  seat  of  the  first  State  gov¬ 
ernment  was  at  Kingston  in  1777.  The  Constitution 
was  adopted  there  on  April  30,  1 77  < .  George  Clin¬ 
ton  was  the  first  Governor.  He  began  his  admin¬ 
istration  on  July  30,  1777.  The  Constitution  was  a 
great  instrument  of  democratic  principles,  adopted 
to  provide  the  needs  of  government,  and  the  first 
Governor  an  executive  whose  fame  increases  with 
time.  Kingston  has  already  celebrated  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  event,  and  Ulster  County  may 
well  feel  a  pride  in  its  contribution  to  the  people  of 
the  whole  State.  The  design  of  the  postage  stamps 
will  be  provided  by  the  Postmaster  General. 

READERS  will  notice  that  we  are  printing  a 
series  of  pictures,  with  brief  descriptions,  of 
some  notable  roses,  mainly  those  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  many  years  dependable  growth.  Every¬ 
one  who  has  a  garden  or  doorvard  can  find  a  spot 
to  fit  in  a  few  of  these  desirable  ornamentals.  Like 
most  worth-while  plants,  roses  must  be  looked  after 
with  care.  Plenty  of  bonemeal  cheers  them,  and  with 
the  pruner  properly  used,  dry  sulphur  for  mildew, 
tobacco  for  aphis  and  fly,  and  hand  picking  for  some 
other  pests,  the  labor  is  not  too  much  for  the  re¬ 
sults.  We  have  found  that  some  varieties  supposed 
to  be  tender  can  be  kept  through  Winter  by  bank¬ 
ing  with  sod.  Chunks,  a  spade’s  width  and  15  inches 
long,  are  set  up,  thi-ee  to  a  plant,  tent  fashion.  Tough 
quack  sod  works  well.  In  Spring  the  sod  is 
broken  up  there,  the  earth  scattered  about,  and 
living  quack  roots  raked  out  to  dry. 

IF  THE  coal  supply  was  only  half  gone  by  the 
middle  of  January  it  will  carry  through  the  "Win¬ 
ter.  Ground  Hog  Day  is  just  around  the  corner. 
The  sun  is  on  its  way  back  north,  and  the  first 
thing  we  know  it  will  be  time  for  Spring  work. 


GREAT  is  the  radio.  A  few  days  ago  a  radio 
broadcaster,  who  does  various  stunts  with  the 
harmonica,  imitation  of  animal  voices,  etc.,  called 
and  asked  us  to  tell  him  about  the  rooster’s  crow, 
which  he  had  to  broadcast.  The  writer,  who,  like 
most  farm-bred  boys,  eai'ly  became  sufficiently  ex¬ 
pert  in  crow  imitation  to  get  all  the  roosters  in  the 
neighborhood  going,  “demonstrated”  it.  And  yes¬ 
terday,  while  in  a  restaurant,  who  should  come  on 
over  the  radio  but  our  caller  of  the  week  befoi-e, 
with  his  rooster’s  crow,  which  he  had  evidently 
practiced,  as  it  was  done  very  well.  The  incident 
seemed  a  bit  uncanny,  but  we  are  becoming  almost 
expectant  of  strange  happenings  nowadays. 


Brevities 

“Mother  Bee”  reports  the  first  robin  January  9. 
How  is  that  for  Vermont? 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  for  a  single  week  re¬ 
cently  was  10,750,000  tons. 

New  Zealand  butter  is  arriving  at  New  Yox-k  again 
— ax-ound  300  tons  this  week. 


No,  do  not  let  baby  chicks  have  litter  or  other  ma¬ 
terial  to  pick  at  until  they  are  fed ;  see  page  140. 

Two  trees  you  do  not  want  in  wind-breaks  and  shelter 
belts — wild  cherry,  the  chosen  home  of  the  tent-cater¬ 
pillar,  and  red  cedar  or  juniper,  host  to  the  apple  rust. 

A  new  use  for  milk — in  bottles — was  found  in  New 
York  recently,  by  a  wagon  driver  who  slammed  a  would- 
be  hold-up  man  over  the  head  with  two  quart  bottles  full 
of  the  fluid. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a 
bulletin  on  “Public  Speaking  and  Debate.”  Such  in¬ 
formation  may  not  help  to  grow  crops,  but  an  intelli¬ 
gent  readiness  in  debate  may  help  a  farm  community 
to  hold  on  to  its  rights. 


This  comment  was  made  by  a  floi-ist  near  Boston : 
‘We  had  a  fairly  good  Christmas  business;  not  as  good 
is  we  would  like,  however.  One  disturbing  feature  was 
he  drop  in  the  avei’age  amount  of  purchases.  Social 
ife,  around  this  part  of  the  country  at  any  rate,  is 
•apidly  changing,  Thanksgiving  being  a  notable  example 
if  the  falling  off  in  the  use  of  flowers  for  home  decora- 
ions.  In  a  general  way  the  middle-class  people  seem 
o  be  short  of  spending  money.  This  condition  is  gen¬ 
u-ally  accepted  around  Boston,  and  in  my  judgment  is 
mused  largely  by  the  prevailing  custom  of  pirn-basin 
m  time  payments  which  has  put  a  blanket  roortgag 
m  practically  every  family  in  the  State.” 
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Governor  Smith’s  Message  on  Agriculture 

F  GOVERNOR  Smith’s  chapter  on  agriculture  in 
his  recent  message  to  the  Legislature  were  to  be 
taken  literally  there  would  be  no  need  of  farm  re¬ 
lief,  so  far  as  New  York  State  is  concerned.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Governor  that  State  has  put  the 
farm  on  the  prosperity  map.  lie  tells  us  that  the 
State  has  adopted  a  marketing  system  which  has 
cheapened  marketing  costs  and  decreased  marketing 
risks,  and  that  this  has  lessened  the  effect  of  war 
depression  which  was  felt  by  other  States.  He  says 
the  State  has  fostered  and  built  up  agriculture,  that 
it  has  provided  liberally  for  rural  schools,  that  its 
marketing  system  has  reduced  the  cost  of  food  for 
the  city  and  increased  the  outlet  of  the  farms  of 
the  State,  and  that  it  has  enacled  model  co-operative 
laws.  He  recites  the  large  appropriations  made  for 
new  buildings  at  Cornell,  and  on  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  and  appropriations  for  the  support  of  both 
institutions.  He  says  that  during  the  past  live  years 
$20,000,000  has  been  spent  in  the  eradication  of 
tuberculosis  in  cattle,  and  that  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1927,  815,746  animals  had 
been  tested  and  67,631  animals  condemned  and 
slaughtered. 

Governor  Smith  is  a  popular  leader  in  this  State. 
He  is  serving  his  fourth  term  as  Governor.  His  fame 
has  gone  over  the  nation.  Like  many  other  citizens 
we  are  susceptible  to  his  personal  charm,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  ability  in  many  fields  and  his  general 
success,  hut  our  duty  to  the  farm  compels  us  to  say 
that  we  have  looked  to  him  in  vain  for  any  helpful 
contribution  to  agriculture,  and  we  fail  to  find  the 
rosy  picture  in  the  ten-year  record  that  he  lauds  so 
fluently  in  this  message.  It  is  true  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  had  broken  down  during  the 
Whitman  administration  due.  to  the  surrender  of  it 
to  base  and  shameless  political  intrigues,  and  Com¬ 
missioner  Pyrke,  who  was  appointed  by  the  State 
regency,  restored  the  functions  and  the  dignity  of 
the  department  to  normal  conditions.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  Governor  has  no  control  over  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  or  the  Commissioner  or  Educa¬ 
tion,  but  he  has  supported  and  urged  in  both  of  these 
departments  legislation  and  procedures  which  a 
large  majority  of  farmers  oppose  and  which  they  be¬ 
lieve  infringe  on  their  rights  and  welfare.  We  find 
no  record  of  any  definite  measure  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  farmers  that  he  proposed  or  advocated  in 
either  of  the  departments.  He  may  have  wished  to 
include  agriculture  in  his  scheme  of  State  reorgani¬ 
zation,  but  if  so  he  stopped  short  of  ah  appeal  to  the 
public  for  it.  The  record  seems  cleaidy  to  indicate 
that  the  Governor’s  concern  has  been  in  other  indus¬ 
tries,  and  that  he  used  agriculture  as  an  asset  for 
trading  purposes  with  opposing  legislative  leaders. 

The  message  does  admit  a  decrease  of  141,000 
farm  population  in  the  State  in  ten  years,  but  the 
Governor  sees  nothing  of  the  new  burdens  of  pyra¬ 
mided  farm  taxation.  He  has  no  view  of  the  aban¬ 
doned  farms,  and  no  pity  for  the  farm  struggles  and 
tragedies  of  the  past  ten  years.  He  boasts  of  the 
appropriation  bills  which  discriminate  against  the 
country  school,  and  he  is  so  far  committed  to  the 
theory  of  consolidation  that  he  forgets  his  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  in  authorizing  the  vote  of  a  city 
population  to  destroy  the  sovereignty  of  neighboring 
school  districts  and  to  impose  taxes  on  them  and 
control  over  them  against  their  will  and  protest. 

A  competent  and  earnest  young  man  at  the  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  is  directing  commendable 
and  helpful  service  within  the  limits  permitted  by 
the  system,  but  the  State  has  not  reduced  the  cost 
of  distribution  or  lessened  prices  to  consumers  nor 
has  it  done  anything  to  increase  the  outlet  of  the 
farms  of  the  State.  Prices  to  consumers  were  in¬ 
creased  by  the  inflation  in  the  dollar  and  then  more 
by  speculators.  Considering  the  reduced  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  prices  to  the  farmer  for  ten 
years  have  been  much  below  pre-war  averages.  The 
cost  of  distribution  in  ten  years  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  in  some  instances  doubled,  and  numerous 
influences  are  openly  discriminating  against  the 
products  of  New  York  State  farms  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  market  in  favor  of  products  from  foreign  States. 
Another  capable  young  man  is  trying  to  overcome 
the  prejudices  created  by  selfish  promoters  and  is 
developing  real  co-operation  in  local  associations. 
But  the  “model”  co-operative  laws  were  prepared  by 
astute  lawyers  and  professional  promoters  for  their 
own  comfort  and  benefit.  The  laws  make  it  easy  for 
the  leaders  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  power  and 
to  exploit  producers.  There  is  not  a  single  pro¬ 
vision  in  them  to  safeguard  the  farmer.  Farmers 
generally  had  no  chance  to  study  these  laws  or  to 
suggest  changes  for  their  own  protection.  They 
were  jammed  through  over  the  protest  of  the  few 


farmers  who  accidentally  found  opportunity  to  plead 
for  reasonable  protection  for  the  membership.  Under 
them  centralized  corporate  State-wide  associations 
have  been  formed  and  operated  with  profit  to  the 
promoters,  but  with  disappointment  and  loss  to  farm¬ 
ers.  They  are  not  co-operative,  but  disguised  under 
that  name  by  State  authority.  They  have  created 
a  prejudice  against  real  co-operation  amounting  to 
a  calamity  to  the  farm  industries  of  the  State.  Some 
of  them  operate  in  open  alliance  with  middlemen, 
and  by  combining  control  of  the  instruments  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  compel  farmers  to  accept  starvation 
prices  for  their  product  or  go  out  of  business.  These 
entrenched  promoters  are  in  the  capacity  of  trus¬ 
tees  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  funds  belonging  to 
farmers,  but  these  “model”  laws  of  the  State  pro¬ 
tect  them  in  a  refusal  to  make  an  account  of  it.  It 
is  probably  the  only  law  in  the  world  that  exempts 
trustees  from  an  accounting  of  a  trust  fund. 

The  State  can  hardly  be  proud  of  the  record.  Dur¬ 
ing  recent  years  this  country  has  experienced  the 
greatest  period  of  prosperity  the  world  has  ever 
known.  The  farmer  has  had  no  share  in  it.  The 
general  prosperity  was  largely  at  his  expense.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War  he  responded  to  the  national  ap¬ 
peal  for  more  food  to  win  the  war.  He  responded 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Hoover  Food  Commis¬ 
sion  arbitrarily  fixed  farm  prices  downward,  \vhile 
dealers  had  a  free  hand  and  manufacturers  had 
cost  plus  liberal  profits.  Then  when  the  war  was 
over  the  government  abandoned  the  farmer  to  the 
mercy  of  the  middleman  system  which  through  gov¬ 
ernment  fostering  had  gained  a  complete  monopoly 
of  the  markets.  The  truth  is  city,  State  and  Federal 
governments  are  responsible  for  this  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution  which  is  robbing  the  farmers  of  the  State 
and  nation.  The  system  could  not  be  built  up  or 
maintained  without  support  of  governments. 

The  Governor  may  plead  with  some  show  of  rea¬ 
son  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  all  these  condi¬ 
tions,  but  even  so,  he  might  have  spared  us  the 
agony'  of  his  mental  science  operation  for  our  eco¬ 
nomic  farm  ills. 


Unity  Dairymen  Hold  Annual  Meeting 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Unity  Co-operative 
Dairymen’s  Association  was  held  at  the  offices 
of  the  association,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  Friday,  January 
13.  A  canvass  of  the  ballots  by  mail  showed  that  all 
six  proposed  amendments  to  the  by-laws  had  been 
approved.  They  apply  in  the  main  to  administration 
conveniences.  The  report  of  the  election  committee 
also  showed  that  the  following  members  had  been 
elected  as  territorial  directors :  R.  C.  Baldwin,  H.  L. 
Blanchard,  Daniel  Washburn,  B.  G.  Van  Alstyne, 
James  Quinn,  L.  J.  Buddenhagen  and  Frank  Brill. 
The  directors  elected  at  large  were :  U.  G.  Stringer, 
Truman  Cole,  F.  W.  Bauder,  F.  W.  Sessions  and 
J.  L.  Craig;  other  directors  carry  over  on  unexpired 
terms. 

Members  reported  freely  from  conditions  in  their 
local  sections.  The  reports  were  both  interesting  to 
the  management  and  helpful.  They  were  conse¬ 
quently  encouraged,  and  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
afternoon,  so  that  the  directors  did  not  hold  their 
meeting  and  the  election  of  officers  will  take  place  at 
the  February  meeting. 

President  Cole  reviewed  the  organization  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  association,  and  the  work  for  the  first 
year.  He  also  reviewed  the  activities  of  the  northern 
counties  dairymen  and  their  recommendations  for 
an  Advisory  Board  to  unify  the  milk  producing  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  New  York  milk  shed.  While  this  board 
is  unable  to  function  to  the  extent  of  its  full  possi¬ 
bilities  with  only  two  of  the  three  organizations  as 
members,  Mr.  Cole  felt  confident  that  it  was  help¬ 
ful  in  influencing  upwards  the  price  of  milk  during 
the  past  several  months.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  would  yet  accomplish  the  purposes  of  a  united 
industry  as  anticipated  by  the  dairymen  of  the 
North  Country  as  represented  in  the  Ten  Eyck  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  secretary’s  report  showed  an  organization  of 
135  local  units  organized.  Twenty-five  of  the  dealer- 
owned  plants  recognized  the  services  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  in  its  policies  of  democratic  control,  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  industry,  and  plan  of  production  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  volume  of  milk  when  it  is  needed,  with 
fairness  and  justice  to  all  by  formal  endorsement  of 
the  principles  and  the  plans  and  assurances  of  co¬ 
operation,  and  willingness  to  negotiate  with  other 
dealers  and  producers  for  a  fair  price  to  producers 
to  keep  up  the  volume  of  milk  required  for  the  de¬ 
mand. 

The  treasurer  reported  that  the  association  started 
off  a  year  ago  with  obligations  of  $4,983.25.  This 


has  been  fully  liquidated,  with  a  net  cash  balance  of 
$756  on  hand. 

The  association  is  now  in  splendid  shape  for  great 
service  to  the  industry  and  to  individual  dairy  farm¬ 
ers.  It  is  true  that  complete  service  can  come  only 
when  all  the  associations  are  working  in  harmony 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  but  even  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  limitations  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  stabiliz¬ 
ing  the  loose  milk  trade,  and  harmonizing  the  city 
and  country  end  of  the  business.  The  Unity  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  already  making  notable  progress  along 
these  lines.  It  invites  and  merits  full  co-operation 
and  a  larger  membership  from  farmers  who  pro¬ 
duce  milk  for  the  loose  milk  trade.  It  is  their  as¬ 
sociation  and  in  it  the  smallest  producer  is  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  largest  because  this  policy 
best  serves  the  interest  of  all. 


What  Did  the  Beakes  Plant  Cost  Pool 

Patrons  ? 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  but  being 
unable  to  get  any  information  from  my  own  organiza¬ 
tion  I  come  to  you  for  information.  The  milk  plant 
here  was  run  by  the  Beakes  Dairy  Co.,  and  has  been 
owned  by  the  League  about  30  days.  Seven  years  ago, 
when  the  League  began  to  function  in  its  present  form, 
the  plant  here  was  taking  in  125  to  160  cans  of  milk 
daily.  Now  all  but  seven  of  the  farm  patrons  have  gone 
elsewhere,  to  Borden’s  at  Hopewell  Junction,  or 
Sheffield’s  at  Billings.  Several  quit  entirely.  Most 
however,  went  to  Sheffield’s,  raising  that  plant’s  re¬ 
ceipts  from  19  cans  in  1920  to  175  at  the  present  time. 
Beakes  bought  both  pool  and  non-pool  milk,  receiving 
about  20  cans,  and  employing  one  man.  The  League 
immediately  increased  the  foi*eman’s  salary  and  hired 
&  helper  “to  handle  30  cans  of  milk,”  not  bottled. 
Yesterday  Mr.  Culver,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  called  a  meeting  of  the  patrons  and  in¬ 
formed  them,  “This  plant  cannot  be  run  at  a  profit, 
and  we  are_  going  to  close  it.  Take  your  choice,  go  to 
Poughkeepsie,  10  miles,  or  Hopewell  Junction,  six 
miles.” 

Why  did  the  League  buy  the  plant  only  to  close  it? 
What  did  the  League  pay  for  it?  Mr.  Culver  was 
asked  these  questions,  and  replied:  “I  do  not  know.” 
When  pressed  for  an  amswer  and  asked,  “What  is  a  di¬ 
rector  for?”  he  said,  “I  do  not  know,  and  do  not  give 
a  d — n.” 

This  seems  to  be  one  time  Mr.  Culver  told  members 
the  truth  about  League  business.  There  is  a  good 
plant  here,  capable  of  handling  200  cans  daily,  and 
could  easily  get  100  cans  daily  if  the  owner  would  pay 
a  decent  price  for  milk.  Several  who  go  elsewhere 
would  come  back,  and  many  who  have  sold  their  cows 
would  restock  under  a  fair  play  and  decent  price  man¬ 
agement.  The  plant  is  in  good  shape,  the  ice  house 
is  half  full,  there  is  a  good  pond  right  behind  the  build¬ 
ing,  located  75  miles  from  New  York  on  the  C.  N.  E.  R. 
R.,  a  branch  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  If  the  League 
intended  to  close  the  plant,  why  did  they  buy  it?  Are 
we  so  rich  we  don’t  “give  a  d — n?” 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  la  grangeville  dairyman. 

The  Beakes  concern  was  long  at  a  low  financial 
ebb.  It  was  understood  for  a  considerable  time  that 
it  owed  the  League  large  sums  of  money,  and  that 
the  League  had  a  choice  of  taking  them  over  at  their 
price  or  seeing  the  concern  go  into  bankruptcy. 

Another  reason  for  the  purchase  of  the  plants  is 
that  Borden’s  have  been  short  of  milk,  and  when 
they  buy  their  extra  requirements  of  other  dealers 
or  through  subsidiaries  in  competition  with  other 
dealers  they  have  to  pay  comparatively  good  stiff 
prices  for  it,  and  they  are  so  buying  all  the  time. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  keep  the  supply  of  pool 
milk  as  large  as  possible.  If  the  Beakes  plants 
went  on  the  market  other  dealers  would  probably 
get  the  milk  because  they  pay  more.  Hence  they 
would  rather  buy  the  plants  and  close  them  than 
allow  the  local  farmers  a  home  market  at  better 
prices  from  other  dealers. 


Medical  Doctor  on  the  Tuberculin  Test 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  your  remai’ks  and 
letters  on  tuberculin  testing  of  cows.  Tlie  new  laws  which 
come  into  force  soon  tlii-eaten  to  cause  much  economic 
loss,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  a  shortage  of  milk 
resulted.  If  the  tests  for  bovine  tuberculosis  were  in¬ 
fallible  or  accurate,  all  this  legislation  might  be  com¬ 
mended  and  accepted  by  the  public,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  advanced  lesions  and  latent  tuberculosis  can¬ 
not  invariably  be  diagnosed,  and  the  individual  expia¬ 
tion  of  the  testing  veterinarian  makes  the  testing  ques¬ 
tionable,  the  whole  procedure  is  subject  to  criticism. 
The  medical  profession  two  decades  ago  used  tubercu¬ 
lin  testing  on  human  beings,  and  has  practically  dis¬ 
carded  this  procedure  as  inefficient.  Nevertheless  the 
State  compels  tuberculin  testing  in  animals  with  the 
same  objectionable  result.  In  Europe  tuberculin  test¬ 
ing  is  on  the  wane ;  here  we  are  enfoi*cing  it.  The  en- 
forcenient  will  drive  many  farmers  into  bankruptcy  and 
out  of  business,  and  entail  an  economic  loss-  of  many 
millions.  The  veterinarian  profession  owe  the  public 
and  the  farmer  a  solemn  duty  to  provide  a  more  accurate 
test  than  the  present  one.  Physical  tests,  loss  of  weight 
and  flesh,  loss  of  milk  producing  power,  continued 
cough,  inability  to  become  in  calf,  should  be  of  equal 
value  and  be  considered  as  part  of  the  diagnosis,  with 
the  faulty  eye  and  tail  tests.  To  see  a  heavy  producer 
taken  from  a  herd,  in  apparent  perfect  condition,  and 
after  autopsy  have  the  State  veterinarian  sweat  blood 
trying  to  discover  a  small  ealcifiexl  gland  as  the  local 
lesion,  makes  one  boil  over  with  anger.  I  have  tested 
my  herds  for  over  eight  yeai’s.  but  am  dissatisfied  with 
obligatory  or  State  testing,  w.  H.  dieffenbach,  m.  d. 

New  York  City. 
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the  sight  of  me,  I  come  out  mostly  in 
darkness  to  gratify  my  instinct  for  com¬ 
panionship.  Many  a  boy  and  girl  hears 
me  playing  about  the  floor  in  the  night, 
and  feels  me  running  over  the  coverlet. 
Cats  and  dogs  are  permitted,  but  not  me. 
However,  I  often  peek  at  them  from  be¬ 
hind  the  doors.  Did  you  hear  me  squeak? 
What  am  I? — Sent  by  Charlotte  Dolly 
(13),  New  York. 


My 

My 

My 

My 

My 

My 

My 

My 


Enigma 

first  is  in  tin  but  not  in  lead, 
second  in  cot  but  not  in  bed, 
third  is  in  ice  but  not  in  snow, 
fourth  is  in  come  but  not  in  go, 
fifth  is  in  lend,  but  not  in  borrow, 
sixth  is  in  glee,  and  not  in  sorrow, 
seventh  is  in  sand,  but  not  in  ground, 
whole  is  in  winter,  only,  found. 

—By  Esther  Wright  (14),  Maryland. 


The  answer  to  last  month's  enigma  was 
“Coasting”  and  to  the  Riddles  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  No.  1,  egg ;  No.  2,  hardships.  Other 
answers  to  the  latter  which  were  re¬ 
ceived  were  “friendship”  and  “court¬ 
ships." 


The  Snow,  Quite  Like  a  Clean  White  Sheet. 

Invites  Our  Ink  to  Mark  the  Paths  of  Feet.” 

there  I  rear  my  young.  Much  has  been 
written  about  my  singing  powers.  Some 
people  say  that  I  love  music  and  can 
imitate  the  songs  of  birds,  while  on  the 
other  hand  others  say  that  my  song  is 
the  result  of  throat  dicsass.  1  am  easi’7 
tamed,  but  whenever  i  appear  -t  seems 
that  human  heir  ?.ve  ertnei  xrrified  Lf 
my  appearance  o_  Y*”sb  he  kili  lne  cu 
sight.  When  I  am  given  a  chance,  I 
am  familiar  with  peerne.  My  white  rela¬ 
tives  are  half  domesticated,  and  have 
given  their  lives  in  all  kinds  of  medical 
investigations  that  humans  may  learn  to 
avoid  death.  Since  humans  cannot  bear 


Drawn  by  Franklin  Kohler  (IT), 
Pennsylvania 

MEMORY  VERSE 

To  the  Editor 


Drawn  by  John  Mucha  (16),  New  lorlc 

Rubber  gloves  were  something  new  to 
Sam. 

“What’s  them  things  for?”  he  asked. 
“C,”  , exclaimed  Harry,  “you  can  put 
them  things  on  and  wash  your  hands 
without  gettin’  your  hands  wet  at  all” — 
Sent  bsT  Marguerite  Grau  (16),  New 
York. 

Little  Boy  Blue,  come  blow  your  horn, 
You’re  nearing  the  cross  roads, 

The  brake  lining’s  worn. 

Little  Boy  Blue  didn't  make  a  peep. 

Now  lie's  under  a  tombstone  fast  asleep. 
— Sent  by  Irene  Wood  (14),  New  York. 


or 


so 


Dear  sir,  your  letter  come  to  ban’ 
Requestin’  me  to  please  be  funny ; 

But  I  ain’t  made  upon  a  plan 

That  knows  what's  coming,  gall 
honey ; 

There’s  times  the  world  does  look 
queer, 

Odd  fancies  come  afore  I  call  em ; 

An’  then  agin,  for  half  a  year, 

No  preacher  ’thout  a  call’s  more  solemn. 

You’re  wantin’  somethin’  light  an  cute, 
Rattlin’  an’  shrewd  an’  kind  o'  jingie- 
ish, 

An’  wish,  pervidin’  it  ’ould  suit, 

I'd  take  an’  citify  my  English. 

I  ken  write  long-tailed,  ef  I  please, — 
But  when  I'm  jokin’,  no,  I  thankee ; 
Then  ’fore  I  know  it,  my  idees 
Run  helter-skelter  into  Yankee. 

But  when  I  can’t,  I  can’t,  tliet’s  all  _ 
For  Natur’  won’t  put  up  with  gullin  ; 
Idees  vou  have  to  shove  and  haul 

Like  a  drug  pig  ain’t  worth  a  mullein ; 
Live  thoughts  ain’t  sent  for:  thru  all 
rifts 

O'  sense  they  pour  an  resli  ye  onwards, 
Like  rivers  when  south-lyin’  drifts 

Feel  the  old  airth’s  a-wlieelin’  sun¬ 
wards. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


-NaT«-»  re.  <~ 
~Puzzle3  — 

—  QI.VJ,  Munmw  — 


Drawn  by  Olive  Munson  (IT), 
Connecticut 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  What  Am 
1  puzzle  was  junco,  often  called  snow¬ 
bird,  from  which  it  differs  strikingly,  in 
being  of  dark  slate  color  except  the  white 
belly,  the  slate  color  ending  -abruptly  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  breast.  The  puzzle 
for  January  relates  to  a  little  animal  that 
we  encounter  most  often  in  the  W  inter 
months.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  hard  to 
guess  this  puzzle,  but  there  are  some  new 
things  to  be  told  about  our  little  friend 
or  enemy  (?)  that  will  be  interesting  to 
Our  Page  readers. 

I  am  a  very  little  animal,  in  color 
gray-brown.  I  belong  to  the  rodent  fam¬ 
ily  which  I  daresay  makes  you  wonder 
about  my  teeth.  There  are  three  grinders 
on  each  side  of  the  jaw  but  my  front 
teeth  are  very  long  and  the  upper  ones 
wedge-shaped.  There  are  four  toes  and 
a  rudimentary  thumb  on  my  fore  feet, 
but  my  hind  feet  are  five-toed.  My  tail 
is  long,  nearly  destitute  of  hair,  and 
scaly. 

My  ancestors  were  from  India,  whence 
they  followed  man  to  all  parts  of  the 
inhabited  world.  I  make  a  nest  like  that 
of  a  bird,  in  the  walls  of  houses,  and 


Feeding  the  Lambs 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  of  Our  Page :  I 
am  a  reader  of  Our  Page  and  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  it.  I  am  sending  a  picture  of  my 
brother  and  myself  feeding  our  pet  lambs, 
Fannie  and  Betty.  I  am  10  3reai’s  old 
and  in  the  sixth  grade.  I  go  to  a  nice 
country  school,  and  like  my  teacher.  You 
will  hear  from  me  again. — Hazel  Ha- 
becker  (10),  New  York. 


A  New  Contributor 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  This  is  a  snap¬ 
shot  of  myself.  I  am  a  new  contributor 
and  think  Our  Page  is  very  nice.  I  would 
like  to  have  some  one  correspond  with 
me. — Helen  Newman  (15),  Rhode  Island. 


3  J  *  fc.  . 
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Herman  and  His  Seld 

Dear  Editor :  This  is  the  picture  of  me 
and  my  sled.  The  color  of  my  sled  is 
blue.  My  great-grandfather  had  a  car¬ 
penter  make  it  for  my  grandfather.  My 
grandfather  had  it  when  he  was  a  little 
boy,  my  mother  had  it  when  she  was  a 
little  gii'l,  and  now  Sarah  and  I  have  it. 
Do  you  see  its  bell?  It  has  not  snowed 
enough  this  year  for  us  to  slide  down 
hill.  Yours  truly,  Herman  Graham  (9), 
Illinois. 


Two  N.  Y.  State  Friends 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  This  picture  is 
taken  in  Wetstone  Gulf,  1925.  My 
friend  is  at  the  right.  I  am  going  to 
start  a  quilt,  and  wish  to  have  blocks 
from  boys  as  well  as  girls.  The  blocks 
are  to  be  5-in.  square,  and  embroidered 
with  name.  I  will  send  a  block  with  my 
name  on  to  whoever  wants  it. — Hilda 
Yancey  (13),  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  my  interesting  woodside  feed¬ 
ing  station  for  birds.  As  its  name  sug¬ 
gests  it  is  on  a  border  of  a  small  woods 
behind  our  house.  In  fact  it  is  only 
about  25  ft.  away!  The  feeding  station 
itself  is  on  one  of  the  many  100-year-old 
locust  trees  that  stand  around  our  home. 
A  number  of  windows  look  directly  on 
it.  At  almost  any  time  of  day  I  can 
look  out  and  see  the  woodpeckers,  chicka¬ 
dees,  nuthatches,  and  rarely  a  pair  of 
blue  jays,  eating  the  suet,  meat  rind,  and 
grain. 

As  I  just  looked  out  I  saw  a  downy 
woodpecker  eating  some  meat  rind.  The 
woodpecker  family  does  not  eat  any  grain 
at  my  station. — Carl  Ratseli  (14),  New 
York. 

Friends  of  Our  Page :  Birds  are  more 
numerous  here  this  year,  which  includes 
red  cardinal,  junco,  blue  jay,  chickadee, 
woodpecker,  quail,  tree  sparrow,  snow¬ 
bird,  English  sparrow,  and  other  game 
birds.  The  seagull  is  found  on  the  break¬ 
water  by  the  hundreds,  feeding  mostly 
on  fish  found  on  the  lake  shore.  Their 
daily  flight  takes  them  several  miles  in¬ 
land.  while  their  Summer  flight  covers 
thousands  of  miles,  as  a  flock  of  seagulls 
will  follow  a  lake  freighter  by  day,  then 
roost  on  the  mastheads  for  the  night. 
They  feed  on  things  thrown  overboard. 
One  trip  covers  about  1.500  miles.  The 
seagull's  wings  are  adapted  for  endurance 
and  speed — an  advantage  over  many  other 
birds.— Eli  Hirsimaki  (15).  Ohio  (Shore 
of  Lake  Erie). 


R idd  t-es 


Drawn  by  Louise  Lynn  (10),  New  York 
There  was  a  little  green  house. 

And  in  the  little  green  house 
There  was  a  little  brown  house. 

And  in  the  little  brown  house 
There  was  a  little  yellow  house, 

And  in  the  little  yellow  house 
There  was  a  little  white  house. 


A  Stunt:  Not  Wholly  Unsuccessful 

One  day  when  I  was  about  eight  years 
old,  I  decided  that  to  ride  one  of  the 
heifers  would  be  of  great  joy  to  me. 
Often  in  the  Winter  when  the  cows  were 
stanchioned,  I  had  played  on  their  backs. 

I  told  my  cousin,  a  boy  of  ten,  what  I 
intended  to  do.  He  agreed  that  it  would 
be  a  good  stunt. 

We  got  some  bag  strings  at  the  barn 
and  made  a  halter,  after  a  manner,  but 
we  were  at  a  loss  for  anything  to  use 
for  a  saddle.  Reg  said  that  the  stunt 
would  be  braver  if  done  without  a  saddle. 
In  some  way  he  tipped  off  his  brothers 
as  to  what  I  was  going  to  do.  We  ap¬ 
proached  “Beauty,”  a  gentle  heifer,  and 
tied  the  halter  onto  her  head.  Although 
somewhat  astonished  at  the  procedure, 
Beauty  did  not  venture  to  hinder  us.  She 
allowed  us  to  lead  her  to  the  side  of  a 
small  rock.  With  some  boosting  from 
Reg  I  managed  to  get  astride  of  Beauty's 
back,  which  in  some  ways  resembled  a 
ridgepole.  Just  as  I  was  perched  un¬ 
comfortably  but  very  satisfactorily  on 
Beauty’s  back,  Frederick  came  out  and 
began  to  drive  the  cows  out  of  the  barn¬ 
yard.  Being  of  a  good  nature  and  always 
wishing  to  obey  orders  Beauty  started 
off  with  the  rest  of  the  cows. 

Soon  my  seat  became  precarious,  and 
sooner  still  I  began  to  slip.  As  Beauty 
began  to  run  I  slipped  even  more,  until 
I  completely  lost  my  hold  and  fell  off 
her  back.  Needless  to  say  the  spot  where 
I  landed  was  not,  by  far,  the  cleanest  in 
the  barnyard.  When  I  arose  to  glare  at 
the  boys,  a  plentiful  amount  of  dirt  was 
distributed  over  my  face  and  clothing, 
certainly  not  barring  my  nose  and  ears. 
Thus  ended  a  rather  unsuccessful  stunt 
for  me.  A  very  successful  stunt  for  the 
boys. — Written  by  Elizabeth  Baum  (15), 
New  York. 
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Dec.  31. — Cloudy  again  today.  Did 
my  usual  work  and  drew  a  picture.  Past¬ 
ed  some  pictures  and  drawing  into  my 
scrap-book.  Washed  my  hair  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  and  had  it  cut  and  curled. 
Listened  to  the  radio  and  greatly  enjoyed 
a  program  from  Jacksonville.  Today  is 
the  last  day  in  the  year.  It  gives  one  a 
queer  feeling.  Our  future  is  drawing 
near.  Lo,  let  us  live  a  life  and  not  mere¬ 
ly  feel  that  life  will  lead  us. 

.Tan.  1. — Had  company  and  a  lot  of 
bad  luck.  Much  colder  than  it  was  yes¬ 
terday. 

Jan.  2. — Made  ready  a  letter  for  Our 
Page  and  answered  another  letter.  I 
have  two  pen  friends,  and  I  consider 
their  correspondence  a  worthy  pastime. 
Listened  to  a  program  from  New  York 
and  it  was  very  good.  Our  Page  is  im¬ 
proving  wonderfully,  and  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  each  of  our  contributors  my  best 
wishes  for  a  very  prosperous  New  Year. 
— Buddie  (17),  New  York. 


/MY 


Drawn  by  Esther  Wright  (14), 

New  York 

Jan.  3. — It  was  very  windy  and  cloudy 
and  chilly  this  afternoon.  The  wind  came 
from  the  w*est  blowing  great  banks  of 
dark  clouds  before  it.  Occasionally  a 
few  flakes  of  snow  came  floating  down 
from  them.  They  made  me  think  of  the 
poem  1  learned  in  the  first  grade  at 
school — about  the  clouds  that  went  out 
to  play  and  bumped  their  heads  and  be¬ 
gan  to  cry  ! 

I  went  for  a  walk  in  the  woods,  climb¬ 
ing  over  and  around  the  rocks,  through 
patches  of  bayberries  and  briars,  past 
seraggly  brown  cedars  and  lovely  silver- 
white  pines.  The  paths  seemed  to  go 
higher  and  higher,  and  at  last  1  came  to 
a  great  ledge  of  rocks. 

Looking  back  through  a  haze  of  leaf¬ 
less  oaks,  and  maples,  and  dead  chest¬ 
nuts,  I  saw  the  sun  setting  in  a  sea  of 
gold,  for  it  had  changed  those  dark 
storm  clouds  beautifully.  Some  chicka¬ 
dees  were  busily  looking  for  their  supper 
— too  busy  even  to  whistle.  What  a  pret¬ 
ty  picture  they  made  winging  among  the 
bushes  with  great  gray  rocks  below 
them  and  the  tall  trees  and  golden  sky 
for  a  background. — Bee  Bee  Gee,  Connec¬ 
ticut. 


Dec.  2S.' — The  day  "was  fair.  Mutt 
and  Jeff  walked  down  to  the  store  where 
Jeff  worked.  Skating  in  afternoon  until 
five.  Went  visiting  until  nine,  then 
went  skating  until  ten  o’clock. 

Dec.  29. — Day  was  foggy.  Both  were 
cleaning  house  at  Mutt's  today.  We 
scrubbed  the  pantry  and  cleaned  all  the 
windows.  Mutt  stayed  with  Jeff  tonight. 

Dec.  30. — Both  went  with  the  milk  this 
morning.  First  we  cleaned  Jeff's  house, 
then  Mutt’s.  Come  back  to  Jeff’s  house 
and  played  pinochle  all  evening. — From 
Mutt  (13),  and  Jeff  (16),  of  Connecti¬ 
cut. 
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Home  Again — By  Aubrey  Gregory 
New  York 


(17), 


Sno  wed-in — By  Evelyn  Paddock  (7), 
New  York 


Team  Work — By  Stephen  Chrappa  (14), 
New  Jersey 


Mr.  Fox — By  Edwin  Roll  (10), 
Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (14), 
New  York 


On  a  Winter's  Night — By  Dorothy  Mease  (15),  Pennsylvan 


My  list  of  virtues  contained  at  first  but 
twelve :  but  a  Quaker  friend  having  kindly 
informed  me  that  I  was  generally  thought 
proud :  that  my  pride  showed  itself  fre¬ 
quently  in  conversation  :  that  I  was  not 
content  with  being  in  the  right  when  dis¬ 
cussing  any  point,  but  was  overbearing, 
and  rather  insolent,  of  which  he  convinced 
me  by  several  instances :  I  determined  en¬ 
deavoring  to  cure  myself,  if  I  could,  of 
this  vice  or  folly  among  the  rest,  and  I 
added  Humility  to  my  list,  giving  an  ex¬ 
tensive  meaning  to  the  word. 

I  cannot  boast  of  much  success  in 
acquiring  the  reality  of  this  virtue,  but 
1  had  a  good  deal  with  regard  to  the 
appearance  of  it.  I  made  it  a  rule  to 
forbear  all  direct  contradiction  to  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  others,  and  all  positive  asser¬ 
tion  of  my  own.  I  even  forbid  myself 
the  use  of  every  expression  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  imported  a  fixed  opinion,  such 
as  “certainly,”  “undoubtedly,”  etc.,  and 
1  adopted,  instead  of  them,  I  conceive, 
/  apprehend,  or  1  imagine  a  thing  to  be 
so  and  so ;  or  so  it  appears  to  me  at 
present.  When  another  asserted  some¬ 
thing  that  I  thought  an  error,  I  denied 
myself  the  pleasure  of  contradicting 
abruptly,  and  of  showing  immediately 
some  absurdity  in  his  proposition :  and 
in  answering  I  began  by  observing  that 
in  certain  cases  of  circumstances  his 
opinion  would  be  right,  but  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  case  there  appeared  or  seemed  to  me 
some  difference,  etc.  I  soon  found  the 
advantage  of  this  change  in  my  manner: 
the  conversations  I  engaged  in  went  on 
more  pleasantly.  The  modest  way  in 
which  I  proposed  my  opinions  procured 
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Drawn  by  Evelyn  Hay  (16),"” 
Pennsylvania 

them  a  readier  reception  and  less  contra¬ 
diction  :  I  had  less  mortification  when  I 
was  found  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  I 
more  easily  prevailed  with  others  to  give 
up  their  mistakes  and  join  with  me  when 
I  happened  to  be  in  the  right. 

And  to  this  habit  (after  my  character 
of  integrity)  I  think  it  principally  owing 
that  I  had  early  so  much  weight  with  my 
fellow  citizens  when  I  proposed  new  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  so  much  influence  in  public 
councils  when  I  became  a  member;  for 
I  was  but  a  bad  speaker,  never  eloquent, 
subject  to  much  hesitation  in  the  choice 
of  words,  hardly  correct  in  language,  and 
yet  I  generally  carried  my  points. — Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin. 


HURAL-  K*EU-C00X$ 

Drawn  by  Joy  Johnson  (15),  New  York 

Cranberry  Pie 

Some  call  this  mock  cherry  pie.  More 
sugar  can  be  used  if  liked.  Cover  the 
bottom  of  a  pie  pan  with  paste.  Reserve 
enough  for  upper  crust.  For  filling  use 
one  cup  cranberries  cut  in  halves,  *4  cup 
chopped  raisins,  %  cup  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoon  flour*,  one  tablespoon  butter.  Bake 
30  minutes  in  moderate  oven. — Sent  by 
Delia  Piersig  (13),  Connecticut. 
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Our  Art — By  Helen  Dadinoff  (15),  New  Jersey 


Portrait  of  the  Artist — By  Sarah  Gra¬ 
ham  (13),  Illinois 


The  Fresh  man's  Conception  of  January — 
By  Louise  Wiederhold  (17),  New  York 


The  Skating  Pool — By  Virginia  Wood 


Drawn  by  Rena  Cook  (12), 
Pennsylvania 


Frost 

Like  silv’ry  cobwebs  spun 
By  fairies  in  tbe  night, 

A  frost-bound  world 
Is  a  wondrous  sight. 

A  blanket  spread  upon  the  earth, 

Like  unto  a  fairy’s  gown, 

Made  of  sheer  gossamer, 

And  trimmed  with  swan’s  down. 

There  are  castles  on  the  window  pane, 
And  crystals  in  the  air, 

But  they  will  melt  when  Jack  Frost  goes. 
Back  to  his  frozen  lair. 

—By  Mary  Durley  Bull  (11),  New 
York. 


Snow 

Snow — fluttering  feathers  ; 

Remnants  from  the  clipped  wings 
Of  celestial  cherubs. 

Snow — crystal  stars 

Loosed  from  the  folds 
Of  Heaven's  gown. 

Or  snow- — white  debris 

Clogging  the  wheels 
Of  human  industry. 

By  Marian  Blood,  Vermont. 


Wind 

0’J*e  is  a  mighty  giant, 

\\  ho  reaches  out  his  hand 
To  crush  some  far-off  distant  thing. 
And  thereby  stirs  the  land. 

And  'when  he  captures  something, 

He  pulls  it  back  to  him, 

And  thus  with  handsome  flourish. 
He  stirs  the  land  again. 

0r  the  wind  is  a  piece  of  boulder, 
Mhich  from  a  sling  shot  hurled, 

V  hizzes  through  the  atmosphere. 
And  stirs  the  whole  wide  world. 

And  when  it  hits  some  object, 

It  bounces  back  once  more, 

And  with  another  whizzing. 

The  world  stirs  as  before. 

—By  Mary  Blair  (15),  New  York. 


Old  Year’s  Eve 

Year  that  is  almost  gone, 

Pause  for  a  while  tonight; 
Swiftly  you  fade  away 
From  before  my  eyes 
Gone,  ere  the  dawn  of  day, 

Into  midnight  skies. 

Now  in  the  gathering  gloom, 

While  the  bright  embers, 

Flicker  throughout  the  room. 

My  heart  remembers 
Into  my  waiting  heart. 

Steals  a  vague  yearning. 

Now  that  you  must  depart — 
There’s  no  returning. 

—Lois  Russell  (17),'  New  York. 


Our  Country  * 

Eight  score  years  almost  ago 
Our  country  first  began  its  life, 

The  loyal  few  that  loved  it  so, 

Against  Britannia  roused  a  strife. 

O,  few  were  they  that  said,  “We’ll  make 
Great  Britain  give  us  our  freedom  dear, 
1  hough  it  should  our  life-blood  take 
We'll  stand  our  ground  right  here.” 

Since  then  our  country  brave  has  grown, 
Into  a  nation  great  and  free 
We’re  pround  to  sing  its  great  renown, 
To  foreign  lands  beyond  the  sea. 

— By  John  Fredrickson  (14),  New 
York. 


Drawn  by  EH  Hirsimaki  (16),  Ohio 

Our  Page  This  Month 

January,  Nineteen  Twenty-eight.  Reso¬ 
lutions  are  a  fine  thing  for  Our  Page,  for 
they  bring  back  old  friends  and  make  new 
ones.  They  are  a  test  of  ability,  too,  and 
reveal  as  time  goes  on,  just  how  much 
we  love  this  work,  drawing  or  writing. 
The  time  always  comes  when  w*e  have  to 
decide  what  we  will  do  for  a  life  work. 
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How  can  one  really  know  unless  lie  lias 
tried  everything,  whether  he  is  a  round 
lies  or  a  square  one?  If  contributing  to 
Our  Page  begins  to  seem  a  drudgery  to 
any  boy  or  girl,  he  or  she  understands 
the  round  peg  is  in  the  square  hole.  This 
is  as  it  should  be. 

The  new  farm  story  is  perhaps  begin¬ 
ning  on  the  notebooks  of  Our  Page  con¬ 
tributors.  But  we  "will  not  be  impa¬ 
tient  if  it  is  slow  in  gathering  form. 
First,  there  has  to  be  a  very  strong  de¬ 
sire  to  write  a  story.  This  desire  is  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  mind  s  servant,  which 
is  the  brain,  and  he  begins  to  look  about 
upon  the  shelves  for  something  suitable 
to  use  in  a  story,  but  there  seems  to  be 
nothing.  We  go  to  bed,  more  than  a  lit¬ 
tle  discouraged,  and  rather  desperate,  too. 

-  There  are  plenty  of  stories,  and  why  can 
we  not  see  them? 

Given  a  strong  desire  to  write  some¬ 
thing  suitable,  and  a  request  for  a  story 
from  some  editor,  it  is  not  long  before 
we  begin  to  get  ideas.  The  brain  keeps 
bringing  down  something  for  approval, 
and  we  say  sadly,  No,  that  will  not  do. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  out  in  the  kitchen 
ironing,  or  out  in  the  woodshed  chop¬ 
ping  wood,  when  the  really  good  idea 
comes  to  us,  for  eventually,  if  we  want 
it  badly,  it  does  come.  Then  it  is  time 
to  hurry  for  the  pencil  and  paper — not 
before.  As  James  Russell  Lowell  says 
in  this  month’s  memory  verse,  “Idees” 
that  you  have  to  shove  and  haul  are  not 
worth  much.  They  are  more  than  apt 
to  be  other  people’s  thoughts  that  you  are 
simply  remembering.  But  when  the  big 
idea  comes  it  must  be  written  down  at 
once.  It  is  like  rain — if  you  do  not  catch 
it  at  once  it  falls  to  the  ground  and 
goes  back  where  it  came  from.  It  is 
stimulating  to  the  mind  to  get  the  thing 
written  down  exactly  as  it  came  to  you. 
However,  if  you  neglect  doing  this  very 
many  times,  the  mind  soon  begins  to 
say,  “O,  wliat’s  the  use?”  And  then  you 
will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  back 
on  the  old  footing.  You  will  feel  lazy 
every  time  jrou  try  to  write. 

Here  is  a  hint  for  story  writers.  Your 
main  character  is  about  to  agree  to  some 
suggestion.  Perhaps  you  have  a  feeling 
that  it  is  not  ji  natural  situation.  The 
reader  will,  of  course,  get  this  feeling, 
too.  To  make  the  story  more  convincing, 
let  there  be  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
your  character,  let  him  first  revolt 
against  the  idea  and  frame  the  very 
word  “No,”  with  his  lips.  The  reader, 
contrary  as  readers  are,  begins  to  actual¬ 
ly  want  him  to  say  “Yes.”  This  is  a 
great  game,  and  one  learns  gradually  to 
anticipate  the  reader’s  wishes  by  making 
him  want  the  story  to  go  on  as  it  does. 
Look  about  you  in  other  strong  stories 
and  note  how  strongly  you  are  wishing 
for  things  before  they  happen.  Do  not 
let  the  reader  be  too  sure.  He  doesn’t 
want  to  be  sure,  for  it  takes  all  the  in¬ 
terest  out  of  the  story. 

Here  I  am  at  the  end  of  the  sheet,  and 
mus£  pull  up  my  horses.  Be  sure  to 
send  all  contributions  by  the  fifth  of  the 
month  to  Iva  Unger,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York. 


Drawn  by  June  Doolittle,  A  ew  Jersey 


The  License  Plates’  New  Year 

Old  license  plates  of  green  and  white, 
Cry  loudly  to  the  still  midnight, 

“We’re  mud  and  rust,  from  toes  to  ears, 
One  second  more,  we’ll  be  last  year’s. 
We’ll  be  no  good  to  man  or  beast, 

We’ll  not  have  any  New  Year's  feast.” 

“We’ll  be  discarded  like  old  shoes — 

The  men  will  put  us  where  they  choose ; 
Aboard  a  wagon,  to  a  dump, 

Or  near  the  farmer’s  family  pump. 
Invite  us  home?  I  should  say  not; 

With  all  our  mud,  we’d  make  a  spot.” 

“The  children  have  their  Christmas  toys 
And  don’t  need  us  to  add  more  joys. 
We’ve  labored  hard  all  year,  and  wait ! 
The  bells  now  ring  for  twenty-eight ! 
We’ve  left  our  place  to  white  and  blue, 
With  shining  tin,  all  bright  and  new. 

— By  June  Doolittle,  New  Jersey. 


-Notes  on  the  Vermont  Flood 

It  had  rained  all  Thursday  afternoon, 
so  that  when  I  went  to  school  there  were 
branches  and  sticks  coming  down  the 
stream.  It  kept  raining  until  we  got  out 
of  school  at  4  :30.  The  lights  were  out. 
This  was  caused  by  there  being  so  much 
water  around  the  power  stations  that 
they  were  flooded  out.  One  small  dam 
gave  way  and  so  let  a  foi’ce  of  water 
down.  A  bridge  on  the  main  road  from 
Rutland  to  Chittenden  was  washed  on 
one  corner.  One  power  station  was 
flooded  out  and  so  left  a  large  hole  in 
front  of  it.  The  water  was  backed  up 
to  sewers,  and  so  made  impure  that  it 
Avasn't  good  to  drink,  and  we  had  to  go 
where  the  water  hadn’t  been  touched  to 
get  some. 

When  the  electric  lights  went  back  on 
they  were  put  on  by  the  use  of  boats.  A 
street  beside  the  river  was  washed  out, 
and  the  firemen  used  boats  to  rescue  the 
people.  One  large  bus  was  left  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  as  no  cars  could  pass 
on  account  of  the  high  water.  The  flood 
started  Thursday,  and  on  Saturday  it 
was  rumored  that  a  small  and  a  large 
pond  were  about  to  give  way.  People 
again  hurried  out  of  their  houses,  but 
this  was  of  no  use  as  the  ponds  didn't 
give  way.  These  ponds  were  low  when 
the  flood  came  and  so  held  some  of  the 
water. 

The  river  was  very  muddy  and  tore 
along  at  great  speed,  taking  with  it 
sticks  and  boards  and  branches.  —  By 
Amanda  Churchill  (12),  Vermont. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


Health  Talk 


Spuing  Is  Coming. — The  first  week  in 
January  we  saw  one  lone  woman  wear¬ 
ing  a  straw  hat  upon  the  sidewalks  of 
New  York,  which  seems  a  sign  of  Spring. 
It  was  a  very  new  hat  of  green  crocheted 
straw ;  probably  the  wearer  was  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  South.  The  shop  windows  are 
full  of  southern  sports  clothes,  including 
large  straw  hats  in  pastel  shades,  but  the 
pretty  felt  hats  are  still  so  popular  for 
all  seasons  that  women  are  not  interested 
in  straws  just  now.  The  pale  shades  in 
felt  clean  so  readily  and  so  well  that  they 
are  the  most  economical  hats  that  have 
ever  been  in  fashion. 

A  Juvenile  Jacket  Suit.— The  little 
suit  shown  at  the  left  in  the  illustration 
is  quite  a  new  idea  for  the  littlest  girl, 
and  is  unusually  pretty.  The  suit  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  plain  little  frock  and  coat, 
both  made  of  white  woolen  material,  a 
sort  of  homespun  something  like  what 
was  known  a  generation  ago  as  hopsack- 
ing.  The  dress  was  plain  with  raglan 
sleeves,  and  it  was  trimmed  with  a  band¬ 
ing  of  cross-stitch  embroidery  in  wool. 
There  was  a  band  around  the  neck  with 
a  triangle  in  front,  the  point  of  the  tri¬ 
angle  being  finished  with  a  tassel  of  the 
colored  wool.  The  sleeves  had  a  band  of 
embroidery  at  the  wrist.  The  coat  was 
entirely  plain  with  a  flaring  collar  that 
stood  up.  a  band  of  embroidery  going 
around  the  inside  of  the  collar,  and  down 
one  side  of  the  front.  Three  loops  and 
buttons  fastened  it  near  the  top,  and 
there  were  bands  of  embroidery  at  the 


figured  silk,  rose  and  tan,  but  we  often 
see  the  blouse  with  such  a  suit  of  the 
sports  type  made  of  jersey  cloth  of  the 
same  color,  trimmed  with  bands  of  the 
tweed.  This  is  a  particularly  sensible 
dress  for  a  girl  at  school  or  college,  and 
very  smart-looking.  Sweaters  are  also 
worn  with  such  skirts,  the  sweater  hav¬ 
ing  returned  to  popularity.  Of  course 
one  need  not  have  the  coat  to  match  un¬ 
less  desired,  but  one  nice  tweed  skirt  will 
make  three  separate  costumes  with  a 
silk  blouse,  one  of  jersey  cloth  trimmed 
with  tweed,  and  a  sweater.  Of  course 
they  should  all  harmonize.  The  close 
little  hat  worn  by  this  figure  is  one  of 
those  felts  in  helmet  shape,  coming  down 
over  the  ears,  and  finished  at  one  side 
with  a  drooping  feather.  Such  a  hat 
looks  piquant  with  a  pretty  young  face, 
but  is  very  unbecoming  to  an  older  wo¬ 
man. 

A  Simple  Silk. — The  next  model  is  a 
dark  blue  crepe,  made  in  a  style  that  will 
give  a  good  line  to  a  rather  matronly 
figure.  The  plain  waist  with  slightly 
rounded  revers  and  collar  fastened  over  at 
the  side,  was  bound  with  the  same 
material.  A  band  of  tan-colored  moire, 
curving  so  as  to  be  a  little  wider  at  the 
center,  extended  beyond  the  rever  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  waist,  this  being 
trimmed  where  the  revers  crossed  with 
three  jeweled  buttons.  The  plain  skirt, 
slightly  gathered  to  the  waist,  was  bound 
around  the  bottom  with  the  same  ma¬ 
terial.  Directly  in  front  and  extending 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  This  picture  rep¬ 
resents  a  tooth  which  has  a  large  cavity 
in  it.  The  germ  is  seen  calling  his  fami¬ 
ly.  When  they  arrive  they  will  live  on 
tlie  tooth  until  it  is  just  a  shell.  This 
not  only  causes  pain,  but  will  often  re¬ 
sult  in  ill  health.  Such  teeth  should  be 
tended  to  by  a  good  dentist  as  soon  as 
possible. 


After  Christmas  and  the  holidays  when 
candy  and  dainties  are  eaten,  we  some¬ 
times  become  careless  and  do  not  clean 
our  teeth  regularly  and  the  above  will 
happen.  Some  of  us  do  not  brush  our 
teeth  long  enough  to  really  clean  them. 
A  person  who  really  cleans  his  teeth 
once  a  week  very  thoroughly  is  doing 
more  good  to  his  teeth  than  he  who 
brushes  them  three  times  a  day  carelessly. 

I  think  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a 
place  on  Our  Page  for  a  cartoon  of 
health  and  perhaps  write  to  explain  it. 
It  could  be  made  to  go  with  the  month. 
— Alice  Chew  (16),  New  Jersey. 


Does  Genius  Eliminate  Work? 

(Continued  from  Last  Month) 

Often  the  most  artistic  students  are  not 
scientific  enough  to  keep  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  class  and  so  they  give  up  art 
study  when,  if  they  had  more  courage, 
they  might  in  time  excel  those  who  seem 
more  talented  at  the  start. 

Such  students  should  read  the  lives  of 
noted  men  to  discover  how  many  famous 
artists  manifested  no  ability  as  students. 
I  have  often  seen  students  who  were 
failures  at  the  start  excel  their  more 
talented  comrades,  and  I  am  happy  to 
believe  that  slow  brains  may  be  made 
quick  and  more  efficient  by  patient  effort. 

When  asked  if  a  student  should  con¬ 
tinue,  or  should  give  up  art  study,  my 
reply  is  that  no  person  can  answer  this 
question  which  is  to  be  decided  not  by 
the  failure  of  today,  but  by  the  effort  of 
the  future. 

I  have  known  students  and  even  ar¬ 
tists  who  have  changed  their  work  from 
bad  to  good  almost  in  a  day  by  ex¬ 
changing  the  scientific  vision  we  all  are 
born  with,  for  the  painter’s  vision  we  all 
have  to  struggle  for. 

Though  truthful  drawing  ahd  painting- 
does  not  insure  good  art,  it  goes  a  long- 
way  toward  making  the  born  artist  *a 
successful  painter.  Love  and  desire  are 
proof  of  ability,  and  the  art  student  is 
wise  who  believes  in  himself  enough  to 
refuse  to  accept  repeated  failures  as  final ; 
who  believes  in  his  genius  enough  to 
waste  no  hour  in  which  it  may  manifest 
itself  and  who  continues  his  efforts  with 
a  seriousness  that  is  really  the  effectual 
prayer  that  is  bound  to  bring  success  in 
art  as  it  does  in  other  directions. — Anson 
K.  Cross  (Instructor  of  School  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass.)  in 
All  Arts. 


wrist.  The  wool  used  for  the  embroidery 
was  blue,  rose  and  black.  This  was  a 
sweet  little  suit,  the  model  seen  in  four- 
year  size  being  priced  at  $35,  but  it  is 
quite  within,  the  ability  of  a  home  dress¬ 
maker.  The  hat  could  be  made  of  the 
cloth  also,  with  embroidery  for  trimming. 
We  have  seen  some  homespuns  suitable 
for  such  suits  at  moderate  prices,  around 
$2  the  yard. 

An  Attractive  Challie. — The  next 
dress  pictured  was  Copenhagen  blue 
challie,  trimmed  with  black  and  white 
braid  and  faggoting.  The  dress  was  plain, 
with  raglan  sleeves  that  were  quite  full 
Where  gathered  into  the  cuff.  In  front 
an  inverted  box  pleat  gave  fullness.  The 
trimming  went  around  the  collar,  down 
the  center  front,  and  around  the  bottom. 
Belt  and  cuffs  were  also  of  this  trimming, 
which  was  made  by  faggoting  together 
with  black  silk  two  rows  of  the  black 
and  white  braid.  This  makes  a  very 
pretty  trimming ;  the  rows  of  braid  are 
sewn  on,  at  the  proper  distance  apart, 
and  then  the  faggoting  is  worked  be¬ 
tween  them.  It  is  very  effective,  and 
goes  very  quickly.  Such  a  trimming  can 
be  used  in  various  ways,  and  forms  an 
attractive  finish. 

A  Tweed  Suit. — Tweed  is  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  woolens  for  dresses  and 
suits,  especially  in  tans,  browns,  grays, 
and  pastel  tones  of  blue  and  rose.  The 
new  dress  tweeds  are  much  lighter  in 
weight  than  those  used  for  men’s  suits, 
and  the  weave  is  soft  and  silky ;  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  not  difficult  to  sew  in,  or  to  fit, 
though  it  needs  careful  pressing.  In  a 
quality  54  in.  wide,  the  price  is  around  $4 
a  yard  and  up.  The  suit  shown  consisted 
of' a  skirt  and  three-quarter  coat,  the  new 
coats  being  longer  than  they  were  last 
year.  The  skirt  had  pleats  at  each  side, 
and  was  attached  to  a  net  bodice  top. 
These  separate  skirts  Avith  an  overblouse 
must  always  have  a  net  or  mull  top,  as 
of  course  a  waistband  cannot  be  used 
with  present  styles,  and  the  top  of  the 
skirt  should  be  a  little  below  the  natural 
Avaist  line,  so  that  it  will  not  be  bunchy. 
The  coat  Avas  plainly  tailored,  with  rag¬ 
lan  slee\res;  there  was  a  flaring  collar 
that  stood  up  at  the  back,  which  we  see 
on  a  good  many  new  coats.  The  trim¬ 
ming  on  cuffs,  collar  and  patch  pockets 
was  soutache  braid  the  same  color  as  the 
cloth,  Avhich  was  a  warm  shade  of  brown¬ 
ish  tan.  The  blouse  Avorn  with  this  Avas 


towards  the  right  side  Avere  two  flying 
panels,  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  just, 
a  fraction  longer  than  the  skirt.  These 
panels  Avere  bound  all  around.  These 
rounded  panels  Avere  quite  new,  but  we 
see  all  sorts  of  flying  draperies  used, 
most  of  them  a  little  longer  than  the 
skirt.  In  afternoon  and  evening  gOAvns 
the  irregular  hem  line  is  very  fashionable. 
Where  the  skirt  is  full,  as  in  many  of  the 
reception  and  evening  dresses,  it  is  often 
much  longer  in  the  back  than  the  front. 
Skirts  are  also  just  a  little  longer,  cov¬ 
ering  .the  knee.  This  is  a  pleasant 
change,  for  many  young  women  seemed 
to  think  that  any  dress  too  short  to 
cover  the  knee  must  be  stylish.  The 
more  expensive  coats  this  Winter  have 
been  a  little  longer,  too. 

Another  Tweed  Suit. — The  model  at 
the  right  sIioavs  a  little  sports  suit  in 
soft  rose-colored  tweed.  The  skirt  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  usual  style  in  having  four 
inverted  box  pleats  instead  of  only  hav¬ 
ing  two  in  front.  The  rather  short  coat 
Avas  cut  open  in  front  to  give  a  Avide 
vestee  effect,  displaying  a  matching 
blouse  of  printed  silk.  The  coat  Avas  cut 
in  panels  at  the  sides,  and  buttoned  over 
in  double-breasted  fashion.  This  Avould 
he  becoming  to  a  thin  person,  and  had  a 
jaunty  outline. 

Seen  in  tiie  Shops. — We  notice  many 
square  mufflers,  which  seem  to  be  dis¬ 
puting  favor  with  the  longer  scarfs. 
Many  of  the  square  mufflers  are  of 
vivid  plaid  silk,  or  a  plain  silk  Avith  a 
plaid  border. 

Among  the  new  cotton  fabrics  are 
many  lovely  laAvns  and  dimities,  printed 
with  floral  and  geometric  designs.  Print  - 
ed  pique  is  one  of  the  newest  cottons, 
and  is  to  be  very  smart.  Some  are 
printed  in  quaint  floral  designs,  others  in 
dots  and  geometrical  figures.  Handker¬ 
chief  linens  now  appear  printed  in  gay 
futurist  designs.  The  heavier  linens  are 
printed,  hand-blocked  and  embroidered. 

Printed  silks  are  evidently  to  be  as 
popular  as  last  year;  apparently  the 
most  fashionable  is  the  dark  background 
with  a  design  in  many  bright  colors.  In 
silks  of  solid  color  avc  are  told  that  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Avea\res,  pongee, 
rajah  and  shantung,  threaten  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  crepes.  White  Habutai  silk, 
which  washes  so  well,  is  seen  in  many 
sports  and  morning  frocks. 
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t/et  this  free  booh  of 
''latest  wallpapers 
and  SAVE  HONEY/ 

This  big,  new  book  contains  the 
39  best  Spring  designs,  chosen 
by  experts.  Both  conventional 
and  gay,  modern  patterns  — 
from  a  house  specializing  in 
wall  paper  and  nothing  else. 

This  book  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you!  It  tells  about  harmony 
in  color  and  design;  shows  how 
to  hang  wall  paper  easily  and 
expertly.  And  thesefinerpapers 
are  amazingly  low  priced. 

Don’t  delay!  Send  now  for 
this  free  book. 

Quaker  Wall  Paper  Co. 

1838  Sepviva  St.,  Philadelphia 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves. 
Ranges,  Furnaces.  200  styles  ana 
sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel 
ranges  and  combination  gas  and 
coal  ranges.  Mahogany  porcelain 
enamel  heating  stoves. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24-hr. 
shipments.  80-day  free 
trial.  860-day  test.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  660,000 
customers.  Write  today 
for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo, 

Direct  to  You” 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials  .  .  .  Cane  .  .  .  Cane  Web 
Rush  .  .  .  Fibre  Rush  .  .  .  Splints  .  .  .  lteed  .  .  .  Simple 
Instructions  for  Caning  and  Rush  Seating  sent  for  10 
cents.  Price  List  Free.  H.  H.  PERKINS,  258 
Shelton  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


ANTIQUES 


etc.  Will  call. 


Cash  for  Furniture, 
Glass,  China,  Iron, 
Prints,  Samp!  ers.  etc., 

Write  ffm.  F.  DeMott,  Millington,  N.  J- 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  lent 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark,  N.  J 

Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD.  EASY  TO 
KEEP.  START  ANY  TIME;  RESULTS 
SHOWN  ANY  TIME. 

PRICE  POSTPAID,  $2.00 


For  Sale  by 

We  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  -  New  York 


Food  Fashions  in  Europe 

Everyone  on  a  first  trip  abroad  is  in¬ 
terested  in  foods,  and  in  tracing  a  cor¬ 
respondence  between  national  traits  and 
national  dishes,  and  the  American  who 
can’t  collect  a  few  useful  ideas  must  be 
like  the  lady  I  met  whose  major  premise 
was,  “Of  course  there’s  nothing  fit  to  eat 
over  here.”  So  begin  with  England.  My 
first  meal  there  was  a  mid-day  repast 
in  a  pleasant  inn  in  Salisbury.  There 
was  no  menu-card,  but  the  waitress  would 
“see  what  we  have  today.”  And  what  we 
had  proved  to  be  as  follows :  Several  slices 
of  roast  beef  rare  and  admirably  cooked, 
with  plenty  of  gravy ;  three  large  boiled 
potatoes,  and  a  generous  portion  of  green 
string  beans,  all  smoking  hot  and  served 
on  a  large  hot  plate ;  no  bread  or  butter, 
but  salt,  pepper  and  mustard,  to  be  added 
at  the  consumer’s  pleasure !  Did  Madam 
care  for  a  sweet?  Madam  did  and  again 
it  was  Hobson’s  choice  :  a  large,  smoking 
plate  of  rice  pudding,  evidently  made  after 
the  good  old  rice-milk-and-sugar-and-bake- 
all-thc-morning  recipe.  This  was  abso¬ 
lutely  all,  except  a  glass  of  water,  by 
request;  a  good  satisfying  meal  for  a 
hungry  woman  on  a  raw,  foggy  day,  but 
a  meal  simply  unthinkable  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel. 

Breakfasts  in  England  are  no  “Conti¬ 
nental”  breakfasts !  They  give  you  tea, 
about  the  color  of  coffee,  rich,  mild  and 
delicious ;  white  bread  or  brown,  in  hon¬ 
est,  Avholesome  slices,  with  butter  and 
marmalade ;  and  bacon,  or  fat,  savory 
sausages,  and  broiled  tomatoes,  with  your 
eggs.  Perhaps  the  fondness  for  pork 
products  is  handed  down  from  the  days 
when  wild  boars  ranged  over  England ; 
anyway  they  are  great  standbys,  and  the 
bake-shops  display  innumerable  little  pork 
pies  about  as  big  as  tea-cups,  which  look 
very  appetizing ;  and  certainly  if  com¬ 
plexions  and  children  are  any  criterion, 
England  is  a  well-fed  nation. 

My  last  English  meal  was  eaten  in  a 
delightful  room  over  a  shop,  panelled 
from  floor  to  ceiling  in  black  oak,  with  a 
beautifully  carved,  ancient  chimney-breast 
above  a  glowing  grate.  A  cold  rain  was 
falling  outside,  and  the  main  dish,  I  re¬ 
member,  _  was  a  savory  “weal  and  ham” 
pie,  as  jolly  and  Dickensy  as  its  name. 
But  the  crust  was  no  filagree  French 
crust — it  was  meant  for  Englishmen ! 

In  Paris,  as  in  most  other  French  cities, 
at  any  one  of  a  hundred  boulevard  res¬ 
taurants,  they  set  before  you,  for  from 
40  to  60  cents,  such  a  noon  meal  as  the 
following : 

Four  “appetizers,”  in  a  little  four- 
compartment  platter.  These  include 
smoked  fish,  a  potato  salad,  and  shredded 
beets  or  the  like,  all  approximately  gar¬ 
nished.  An  egg  “en  coeotte,”  an  ome¬ 
lette,  or  a  little  fish,  cooked  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  invariably  garnished,  and  sprinkled 
with  green  herbs.  Steak  or  a  chop,  and 
two  green  vegetables,  also  cooked  and 
garnished  to  perfection.  A  marvelous 
salad,  lettuce,  cress,  endive,  and  you  don’t 
know  what ! 

And  for  dessert,  together  with  the 
crusty  French  bread,  cheese  and  fruit, 
apples,  pears,  figs  or  peaches.  To  the 
Frenchman,  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  is  a 
matter  of  course,  and  I  may  add  that 
I  never  saw  bottles  as  plentiful  or  drunk¬ 
enness  as  scarce  as  in  France.  In  some 
restaurants  sweet  cakes  or  pastries  are 
offered  as  a  concession  to  foreign  tastes, 
but  bread,  cheese,  and  fruit  is  the  al¬ 
most  universal  Continental  dessert,  for 
both  luncheon  and  dinner. 

The  French  breakfast  is  usually  simply 
rolls  with  unsalted  butter,  and  chocolate, 
or  coffee,  with  a  pitcher  of  hot  milk.  The 
French  broad  seems  to  me  poor  compared 
with  ours — porous,  and  rather  heavy  in 
texture ;  but  it  is  surely  the  staff  of  life 
to  the  French  people.  I  have  traveled 
first,  second,  and  third  class,  to  see  all 
kinds,  and  as  much  eating  and  drinking- 
las  well  as  sleeping)  goes  on  in  the 
sociable  “voitures,”  I  have  had  many  an 
opportunity  to  note  a  soldier’s  or  work¬ 
man’s  luncheon,  as  well  as  that  which 
came  out  of  Madame’s  nicely-packed  ham¬ 
per.  A  typical  workingman’s  lunch  would 
be  a  halt  loaf  of  crusty  bread  (these 
loaves  are  often  2  or  2%  ft.  long), 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  newspaper  and  cut 
in  thick  chunks  with  his  pocket-knife;  a 
large  piece  of  good  cheese  similarly 
wrapped,  or  a  little  tin  of  creme  de  foie 
gras  (cream  of  fat  goose-liver),  most  ap¬ 
petizing  in  smell !  Then  a  couple  of  rich 
mellow  pears,  or  a  bunch  of  long  pul-ple 
grapes,  eaten  skins  and  all,  with  more 
and  yet  more  bread,  all  washed  down  with 
white  wine  or  red,  drank  from  the  bot¬ 
tle  !  In  Brittany  cider  instead  of  wine 
is  the  usual  drink,  and  seeing  the  orchards 
bent  under  the  crop  of  small,  highly-col¬ 
ored  apples,  one  can’t  wonder.  To  return 
to  the  subject  of  bread,  the  sight  of  the 
big  loaves  carried  through  the  streets  un¬ 
wrapped,  often  hugged  to  the  breast  of  a 
toddling  _  child  or  ragamuffin  boys  cer¬ 
tainly  gives  a  tidy  American  a  qualm ! 
And  that  soldier  pops  his  into  his  knap¬ 
sack  along  with  his  sausages  innocent  of 
even  a  bit  of  newspaper.  France  is  won¬ 
derfully  free  of  dust  and  grime,  else  so 
much  open-air  eating  would  be  impossible; 
perhaps  she  is  also  free  from  germs. 

French  cookery  needs  no  commendation, 
of  mine,  but  I  mustn’t  omit  mention  of 
the  pain  d’epice,  or  ginger-bread  made 
with  honey,  which  is  sold  in  immense 
quantities,  even  from  the  railroad  push¬ 
carts,  mostly  in  small  loaves  wrapped 
in  glazed  paper.  Different  towns  have 
their  special  variations — strips  of  citron 
or  angelica  on  top,  or  a  layer  of  fruit 


baked  inside  —  but  always  it  is  deli¬ 
cious,  never  stale  (being  made  with 
honey) ,  not  too  sweet  for  breakfast,  not 
too  rich  for  the  youngsters.  If  pain 
d'epice,  made  as  French  bakers  made  it, 
could  be  introduced  at  home,  I  venture 
to  say  it  would  soon  be  as  popular  there 
as  here — to  the  great  benefit  of  the  bee¬ 
keeper. 

I(  was  rather  curious  about  the  cooking 
in  Switzerland,  and  soon  learned  that  that 
country,  too,  had  its  specialties.  The 
coffee,  rolls,  butter,  and  I  may  add  water, 
are  the  best  I  ever  tasted,  barring  none ; 
and  with  these  they  give  you  for  break¬ 
fast  either  honey  or  a  pot  of  delicious 
preserves,  often  both,  and  sometimes  a 
slice  of  the  relishing  Swiss  cheese  to  boot. 
(One  wonders,  in  parenthesis,  whether 
that  same  crystal  water  is  responsible 
for  the  evidences  of  goiter  which  are 
painfully  common.)  Swiss  hotel-keepers 
are  evidently  prepared  for  good  appetites, 
and  “restauration” — their  cheering  word 
for  meals — is  always  in  order ;  but  ex¬ 
cept  at  breakfast,  few  sweets  are  served, 
and  I  should  guess  that  the  consumption 
of  sugar  in  Europe  was  not  much  more 
than  half  per  capita  what  it  is  in  “the 
States.”  I  think  the  excellence  of  Switz¬ 
erland’s  dairy  products  is  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  wonderfully  clean 
country  (I  noticed  that  even  the  pig¬ 
sties  were  clean) — not  only  clean,  but 
orderly,  systematic,  and  well  abreast  of 
the  times.  One  gathers  that  the  national 
bent  is  toward  science  rather  than  art. 
Everywhere  there  are  little  kitchen-gar¬ 
dens,  even  in  the  large  towns,  and  these 
gardens  display  a  great  variety  of  salad 
plants,  as  well  .as  every  member  of  the 
cabbage  and  onion,  tribes.  Strawberries, 
elierrie's,  currants  and  plums  are  used 
for  preserves,  and  well  up  under  the  Jung¬ 
frau  I  fouud  a  wild  berry  much  like  our 
squaw-berry,  but  tart  and  juicy,  which 
I  was  told  made  an  excellent  sweet¬ 
meat. 

In  the  Bernese  Alps,  where  I  spent  a 
month,  and  where  German  is  spoken,  the 
peoiffe  and  the  cooking  incline  to  the 
German  type.  There  were  nourishing, 
savory  soups,  often  thickened  with  po¬ 
tato  or  oatmeal,  sometimes  with  corn- 
meal  ;  cauliflower  and  broccoli  dressed 
with  buttered  crumbs  and  a  brown  but¬ 
ter  sauce,  and  sliced  meat  (it  may  have 
been  kid,  possibly  horse-flesh — anyway  it 
was  good!)  in  a  gravy  seasoned  with' 
cloves.  Salads,  which  are  served  chopped 
— not  a  bad  idea  for  those  whose  grinders 
are  few — consist  in  part  of  blanched 
Swiss  chard,  which  I  had  never  tried 
raw  before.  Liver-sausage  and  blood- 
sausage  are  staples — not,  of  course,  at 
the  tourists’  hotels,  but  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Even  enough  of  the  language  to 
read  the  street-signs  helps  one  to  get 
away  from  the  purely  tourist  viewpoint. 
Here,  too,  there  are  honig-kuchen — honey 
cakes — of  a  sort  of  hard-gingerbread  or¬ 
der,  much  in  evidence  in  those  tempting 
little  shops  that  cater  to  hungry  school- 
children.  By  the  way,  I  visited  a  Swiss 
apiary,  and  while  the  hives  and  the 
methods  were  quite  different  from  ours, 
they  were  not  a  Aidiit  behind  them.  Lin¬ 
den-trees  are  very  abundant  here  (the 
wood  is  used  for  the  “sculptures  sur 
bois”),  and  I  was  told  that  these  and 
dandelions  afforded  the  best  bee-pastur-  I 
age. 

Perhaps  because  I  am  partial  to  for¬ 
eign  cheeses,  olives,  and  oil  of  Lucca, 

I  greatly  enjoyed  the  fare  in  Italy.  Fish 
and  birds  are  plentiful  there ;  many  are  ! 
the  condiments ;  infinite  the  variations  I 
played  on  macaroni,  tomatoes  and  cheese,  j 
The  markets  are  amusing :  great  golden 
peppers  almost  supersede  all  others;  the 
long  Italian  squashes  are  used  when  no 
larger  than  a  turkey’s  egg  (fried  in  but¬ 
ter  and  served  as  an  entree)  ;  and  finely- 
chopped  carrot  and  turnip  mixed  with 
small  shelled  peas  are  sold  all  ready  for 
cooking.  Then  there  are  mushrooms, 
fresh  and  dried,  of  every  shape  and  color, 
some  appetizing,  some  the  contrary. 
Best  of  all  is  the  fruit;  citrus  fruits  of 
all  kinds  except  grapefruit,  bananas, 
grapes,  peaches,  figs,  persimmons,  and 
others  whose  names  I  only  learned  in 
Italian.  Then  there  are  chestnuts,  fresh, 
roasted  or  boiled,  at  the  crossing;  10  cents 
or  so  expended  for  roast  chestnuts  and 
fresh  figs,  provides  you  with  a  satisfying, 
well-balanced  lunch  !  Or  if  you  can’t  find 
figs,  there  are  prickly  pears,  exquisitely 
pretty,  sold  at  the  street-corner,  which, 
skilfully  peeled  and  eaten  fearlessly,  seeds 
and  all,  are  delicious. 

Fish  in  Naples  is  the  best  ever — 
fishers  are  out  in  the  bay  before  dawn 
and  long  after  dusk,  and  the  fish  are 
dipped  in  a  delicate  batter,  fried  in  olive 
oil,  and  served  with  a  spicy  mayonnaise 
mixed  with  green  herbs.  There  is  much 
fried  food  in  Italy — but  it  is  fried  in 
olive  oil,  and  balanced  by  unlimited  fruit ! 
The  Italians  pour  olive  oil  over  roast 
chicken,  and  everyone  sprinkles  cheese  in 
his  soup.  The  bread  is  light  brown,  fine 
and  delicate,  usually  baked  in  small,  bis¬ 
cuit-like  loaves ;  and  the  pastry-cooks 
might  be  magicians,  to  judge  by  their 
elaborate  handiwork.  Most  memorable  of 
all,  you  seldom  sit  down  to  a  meal  in 
Italy  without  hearing  from  some  quar¬ 
ter,  perhaps  from  a  donkey-driver,  a 
great  burst  of  grand-opera  singing. 

D.  R.  G. 


The  real  estate  firm  that  refuses  to 
hire  flappers  and  employs  none  but  elder¬ 
ly  women  deserves  to  be  congratulated 
upon  its^  ability  to  distinguish  between 
them. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


To  break  a  cold  harmlessly  and  in  a 
hurry  try  a  Bayer  Aspirin  tablet.  And 
for  headache.  The  action  of  Aspirin  is 
very  efficient,  too,  in  cases  of  neuralgia, 
neuritis,  even  rheumatism  and  lumba¬ 
go  !  And  there’s  no  after  effect ;  doctors 
give  Aspirin  to  children — often  infants. 
W  henever  there’s  pain,  think  of  As¬ 
pirin.  The  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  has 
Bayer  on  the  box  and  on  every  tablet. 
All  druggists,  with  proven  directions ! 

Physicians  prescribe  Bayer  Aspirin; 
it  does  NOT  affect  the  heart 

Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticaoidester  of  Salicylicacid 


PROTECTS  RESISTANCE 

Children  and  grown  people  need  to 
fortify  their  strength  to  prevent  dis¬ 
astrous  coughs  and  colds. 

SCOTT’S  EMULSION 

rich  in  cod-liver  oil  vitamins,  builds 
strength,  provides  energy,  and  pro¬ 
tects  your  resistance.  Take  Scott’ e 
Emulsion  regularly  after  meals  during 
the  Winter. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  27-44 


can  paper the  aver¬ 
age  room  -with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents — ■ 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  1 2 1  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  general  farming  is  a  paying  business 
teemng  millions  or'  people  in  towns  and  cities 
A  Halt  a  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry 
yields  a  goqd  income.  A  small  one-family  farm 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome 
I  he  banta  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell,  but  offers 
a  tree  service  in  helping  you  get  right  location. 
Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Valley  folder  and 
get  our  farm  paper,  “The  Earth,”  free  for  6  months, 
V, •  H.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  1  e  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange. Chicago, 


send  $o.50  for  100  assorted  dishes,  or  $9.00  for  decorate 
contains  not  less  than  12  cups,  saucers,  all  sizes  plate 
oatmeals,  sauce  dishes,  platter,  sugar,  creamer,  e( 
factory  imperfections.  If  freight  is  over  $1.00  we  pi 
difference.  Shipped  from  our  warehouses,  Boston 
New  York.  UNITED  CHINA,  INC.,  Dept.  J.Boston, Mas 


Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony’’ B 
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LEE'S  I 
vapo-spray; 


WONDERFUL  NEW  REMEDY 
FOR  POULTRY  AND  HOGS 

For  more  than  30  years,  Geo.  H.  Lee  has  been  an  out¬ 
standing  leader  in  the  fight  against  poultry  and  hog 
diseases.  Thousands  of  farmers  know  from  long  exper¬ 
ience,  they  can  safely  depend  on  Lee  preparations.  Just 
as  expected,  the  Lee  laboratories  have  met  the  present 
serious  Flu  situation  with  a  sensible  and  really  effect¬ 
ive  remedy. 

Flu  in  hogs  is  indicated  by  wheezing  and  coughing. 
Flu  infected  chickens  sneeze  and  gasp  and,  in  the  later 
stages,  spring  in  the  air,  fall  on  their  backs  and  die  from 
strangulation.  Simple  cold  troubles,  if  neglected,  often 
lead  to  such  a  serious  bronical  ailment  or  to  pneumonia. 

NOW  EASILY  CORRECTED 

Flu-Koff  Emulsion  is  an  internal  medicine  which  acts 
on  the  mucous  membrane,  to  ally  the  cough,  reduce 
temperature  and  overcome  irritation,  like  a  med¬ 
icine  for  human  being-3.  It  is  given  in  the  feed— no  indi¬ 
vidual  dosing,  no  bother.  Both  chickens  and  hogs  take  it 
readily:  like  it.  Vapo-Spray  is  a  combination  of  healing 
oils,  which  is  sprayed  in  the  henhouse  or  the  hoghouse  at 
night,  to  be  breathed  into  the  bronical  tubes  and  lungs. 

This  common  sense  treatment  is  wonderfully  effective. 

Before  offering  to  hog  and  poultry  raisers,  we  proved  its 
great  merit  on  nearly  50,000  sick  chickens  and  many  • 
droves  of  sick  hogs.  Farmer  users  throughout  most 
of  the  states  have  since  reported  just  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

There  is  no  excuse  now  for  serious 
losses  from  these  diseases,  either 
in  your  poultry  or  your  hogs.  Have 
Flu-Koff  Emulsion  and  Vapo-Spray 
on  hand— use  at  the  first  signs  of 
colds  or  indications  of  flu.  Prompt 
treatment  is  important  but,  even  if 
the  cold  has  ‘"gone  down”  on  the 
lungs,  don’t  consider  the  hog  or 
chicken  as  good  as  dead:  use  Flu- 
Koff  Emulsion  and  Vapo-Spray. 

More  than  ten  thousand  drug  stores,  feed  dealers  and 
chick  hatcheries  handle  these  remedies,  and  will  give  you 
a  copy  of  The  Lee  Way”  free  book,  which  tells  all  about 
these  diseases  and  their  treatment.  If  no  dealer  at  your 
town,  write  for  book  and  agency  terms. 


Like  for 
human  beings 


Flu-Koff  Emulsion  and 
Vapo-Spray  are  a  result  of 
our  investigations  and  ex- 

Seriments  for  several  year* 
uring  vthich  we  conducted 
over  6,000  free  clinics  on 
farms  throughout  the 
country. 

Cslds,  roup,  canker,  flu 
(infectious  bronchitis)  and 
pneumonia,  all  are  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  breathing 
passages.  So  similar  aro 
they  to  colds  and  bronchial 
troubles  affecting  people, 
we  had  four  leading  phy¬ 
sicians  assist  the  twelve 
veterinarians  of  our  Re¬ 
search  Staff  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  ingredients  and 
their  percentages  used  in 
these  medicines.  Thesamo 
scientific  care  as  if  for 
human  beings,  helped  per¬ 
fect  this  remedy  for 
your  poultry  and 
hogs. 
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Vapo-Spray,  gal.  cans,  $2; 
2  gal.,  $1.25.  Flu-Koff  Emul¬ 
sion,  gal.,  $6.60;  1-2  gal,,  $3.50; 
qt.,  $2;  12  oz.,  $1.  One  gal. 
Flu-Koff  Emulsion  and  one  gal.  Vapo- 
Spray  is  sufficient  for  a  4-day  treat¬ 
ment  for  80  hogs  or  1,000  chickens. 
Smaller  amounts  in  proportion.  If 
ordered  direct  from  our  factory,  ex¬ 
press  is  prepaid.  If  in  great  need, 
wire  and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  54  Lee  Bid.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mfrs.  of  the  famous  preventive  and  remedy,  Germozone, 
favorite  for  more  than  three  generations 


Don’t  allow  quart  after  quart  of  milk  to  be 
held  back  by  your  cows  because  of  some 
discomfort  of  the  udder  or  teats.  Go  after  the 
extra  quarts  by  giving  constant  care  to  even 
the  “Little”  hurts  of  these  tender  tissues. 


Bag  Balm  has  wonderful  healing  power, 
remarkable  ability  to  penetrate  and  restore 
the  injured  parts  that  make  cows  nervous 
and  hard  to  milk.  For  all  chaps,  cracked 
teats,  teats  stepped  on,  inflammation  of  the 
udder,  caked  bag,  bunches,  cow  pox,  etc.. 
Bag  Balm  brings  relief  with  the  first  applica¬ 
tion.  Complete  healing  is  quickly  brought 
about. 

Bag  Balm  is  sanitary,  clean,  pleasant  to 
use,  and  cannot  taint  the  milk.  Big  10-ounce 
package,  only  60c  and  goes  a  long  way.  At 
feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists. 
Mailed  postpaid  if  hard  to  obtain  locally. 
Valuable  booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles”  sent  free. 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


His  Cows  by  Hand? 


YOU  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar 
that  he  will  NOT.  And  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  not  think  any  more 
of  you  because  you  stuck  to  the  old, 
hard,  out-of-date  method. 

You  don’t  have  to  wait  for  your  son 
to  banish  the  never-ending  grind  of 
hand  milking.  You  can  say  goodbye 
to  it  now — forever.  You  can  show  him 
the  way!  And  the  time  you  save  will 
pay  you  big  dividends  in  money,  in 
leisure,  in  pleasure,  and  in  self  respect. 

The  Burrell  Milker  has  enabled  thousands  and 
thousands  of  farmers  to  take  the  drudgery  out 
of  dairying,  and  has  increased  their  profits  at 
the  same  time.  It  will  milk  your  herd  easier, 
quicker,  better,  and 
more  safely  than  hand 
milking.  Remember, 
too,  that  the  Burrell 
Milker  also  eliminates 
hand  stripping— ItMilks 
the  Cows  Clean.  And 
that  is  why  you’ll  final¬ 
ly  come  to  a  Burrell. 


D.  H.  BURRELL  <&.  CO,  INC.  I 

20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  | 


Single  Tube  System 


You  Need  This  Book 


Every  cow  owner  needs  it— 
whether  he  is  now  milking 
by  hand  or  machine.  It’s  not 
a  mere  catalog,  but  a  32-page 
profusely  illustrated  book 
which  is  a  guide  in  both  se¬ 
lecting  and  using  a  milking 
machine— backed  by  67  years’ 
experiment  and  experience. 
Y ou  owe  this  book  to  your¬ 
self.  It’s  free.  Send  for  it  now. 


MILKING  .MAC HINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Ration  for  Jersey  Cows 

I  would  like  your  help  in  figuring  a 
balanced  ration  for  my  purebred  Jer¬ 
sey  cows.  I  have  excellent  Alfalfa, 
second  and  third  cutting,  also  sweet 
cornstalks,  cut  green  and  shocked.  Not 
all  the  crop  was  left  on,  but  it  contains 
a  good  lot  of  mature  ears.  I  have  my 
own  grain,  consisting  of  oats,  barley, 
and  Spring  wheat,  grown  together,  and 
about  equal  parts  of  each  are  in  the 
mixture.  What  grain  should  I  buy  and 
in  what  proportions,  to  make  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration?  Cows  are  just  freshen¬ 
ing  now.  e.  R. 

New  York. 

You  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  a 
second  and  third  cutting  of  Alfalfa  hay 
as  a  basis  for  your  Winter  feeding. 


Experience  has  shown  that  where  good 
Alfalfa  is  available  the  grain  ration 
seems  to  give  much  better  results  than 
when  it  is  fed  with  other  types  of 
roughage.  You  will  find  also  that  cows 
will  eat  more  Alfalfa  of  the  second 
and  third  cutting  than  of  the  first,  and 
it  is  believed  that  you  will  find  your 
animals  will  do  better  this  Winter  than 
they  have  done  Winters  when  your 
roughage  was  of  a  poorer  quality.  The 
sweet  cornstalks,  while  not  high  in 
food  value,  will  be  relished,  and  prob¬ 
ably  most  of  them  will  he  eaten  up. 
If,  as  you  say,  your  grain  is  made  up 
about  equally  of  oats,  barley  and 
Spring  wheat  they  will  probably  give 
about  10  lbs.  of  protein  to  the  hundred¬ 
weight.  In  making  up  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion,  we  usually  consider  that  the  pro¬ 
tein  is  the  important  nutriment  of 
which  to  take  account,  and  where  good 
Alfalfa  Hay  is  available  a  20  per  cent 
protein  ration  ought  to  give  excellent 
results.  It  is  suggested  that  you  take 
500  lbs.  of  oats,  barley  and  wheat  to 
the  mill  and  have  the  following  feeds 
mixed  with  them :  200  lbs.  wheat  bran, 
200  lbs.  cotton  seed  meal,  200  lbs.  gluten 
meal,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed. 

This  ration  should  be  fed  to  Jerseys 
at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  the  mixture  to 
j  each  3  lbs.  of  milk.  Probably  you 
could  still  improve  on  this  ration  by 
adding  soaked  beet  pulp  to  your  feed- 
,  ing  schedule.  Three  pounds  of  the 
dry  pulp  a  day  to  each  cow  would  not 
be  too  much  to  use,  and  you  should 
soak  the  pulp  about  12  hours  before 
feeding.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  soak  it 
in  the  morning  for  night  and  the  fol- 
!  lowing  morning.  A  common  practice  is 
to  feed  the  beet  pulp  first  in  the  man¬ 
ger  and  then  put  the  dry  grain  on  top 
of  it.  When  this  is  eaten  up,  it  is  well 
to  feed  the  hay,  and  a  good  rule  is  to 
feed  twice  a  day  what  your  cows  will 
!  clean  up  in  an  hour’s  time.  If  you 
let  them  pick  over  the  stalks  at  noon 


during  the  Winter  months,  you  will 
probably  find  that  they  will  use  up  this 
roughage  in  this  way  about  as  well  as 
any.  The  ration  that  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  carries  about  22  per  cent  of 
protein  to  the  hundredweight,  but  there 
must  be  enough  carbohydrate  in  the 
ears  that  are  on  the  stover  to  balance 
the  ration  and  bring  it  down  to  an 
actual  20  per  cent  protein  ration. 


j.  w.  B. 


Broom  Corn  Seed  for  Hogs 

I  have  about  40  bushels  broom  corn 
seed.  Would  it  be  good  for  hogs  to  have 
chopped  with  corn  on  cob,  oats  and 
wheat?  The  mill  beats  it  all  fine  as 
middlings.  What  do  you  think  about  the 
cob  ?  A.  B.  C. 

Littlestown,  Pa. 

The  broom  corn  seed  can  be  used  in 
your  hog  ration  by  having  it  ground  and 
mixing  with  your  other  feeds. 

The  use  of  corn  and  cob  meal  for  swine 
is  not  to  be  recommended,  because  cob 
runs  too  high  in  fiber,  and  the  digestive 
tract  of  a  hog  cannot  stand  a  great 
amount  of  bulk  to  the  ration.  J.  w.  b. 


Most  politicians  who  pretend  to  eulti- 
|  vate  the  farmers  really  only  harrow  them. 
I  — Wall  Street  Journal. 


Costs  One  Half 


'Because  It  Lasts  Much  Longer 

Aleadclad  fence  has  a  coating  of 
pure  lead  four  times  thicker  than 
-  the  coating  on  the  best  galva¬ 
nized  fence.  It  will  outlast  three  or 
four  other  fences,  and  the  price  is  so 
reasonable  you  will  be  able  to  cut  your 
fence  cost  in  half  or  do  even  better. 

In  the  past,  fence  upkeep  and  re¬ 
placement  from  year  to  year  has  been 
a  big  item  of  expense  to  all  farm  owners. 
Start  re-fencing  now  with  Leadclad, 
and  in  a  few  years  your  fence  worries 
will  be  over. 

The  best  fence  “bargain”  ever 
offered  you  is  a  rank  extravagance  in 
comparison  with  Leadclad. 

Our  catalog  shows  how  you  can  get 
a  guaranteed  Leadclad  fence  at  a  price 
no  higher  than  you 
have  been  paying 
for  galvanized 
fence. 

LEADCLAD 
Wire  Company 
Dept.  2-F 

Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


NO  MORE 
RUSTED  WIRE 


NO  MORE  REPAIRS 


HE  FREIGHT 


FREE  CATALOG 
Send  for  catalog  of  Leadclad 
harbed  and  woven  wire,  fence 
>osts,  staples,  and  gates.  It 
ilso  shows  all  styles  of  Lead¬ 
clad  roofings,  including  flat, 
corrugated,  and  shingles— 
most  economical  roof  in  the 
long  run.  “A  Leadclad  roof 
is  lightning  proof.” 


STOP  REPAIRING 


BUY  A 

Gleckner 

“Thousan” 

Harness 

and  save  time  and 
repairs.  12  models. 
Fully  guaranteed. 
The  “Gleckner” 
Dealer  will  fit  it  to 
your  team.  Time 
payments  it'  desired. 
Write  for  Booklet 
describing  12  wear- 
resisting  improve¬ 
ments. 


W.  W.  Gleckner  &  Sons  Co.,  Canton,  Pa. 

N.  B.  "Ajax"  Double  Harness  $,34.95  aud  up. 


SAVE-™* -HORSE 

makes  horses  sound — no  big  bills — mo  lost  time 
Easily  applied ;  money  back  if  itf  ail9 — individual  signed 
guarantee.  Ends  spavin,  thoropin,  curb,  splint,  sprained 
tendon.  leg  or  foot  trouble.  36  years  a  success. 

FREE  •'Symptom"  book,  illustrated,  tells  what  s  wrong  ans 
bow  to  fix  it.  Half  million  farmers  use  it.  FREE!  Write  today!! 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

32*  StateSt.  Binghamton.  N.  V. 

Druggists  can  supply  "Save-the-Horse”— or,  we  shtl 
direct,  postpaid.  No  substitute  will  do  as  much. 


'SAKErJat 

Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
Adi  LATOR  dozen;  5  dozen  $  1 ,  or  mailed  postpaid. 
inserted  Moore  Bros., Dept  C  Albany.  N.Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Ohio  Dairymen  Win  Fight 
in  Court 

Owners  of  dairy  herds  in  northern 
Ohio  who  have  been  fighting  the  in¬ 
justice  of  the  tuberculin  testing  laws 
of  that  State  have  just  won  an  impor¬ 
tant  ease  in  which  C.  B.  Wade  of 
Orangeville  contested  the  action  of  the 


the  voluntary  consent  of  the  dairymen 
affected.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
the  dairymen  of  Ohio  will  voluntarily 
accept  the  pittance  offered  them  for  re¬ 
acting  cattle,  with  grade  animals 
needed  for  replacement  selling  at  from 
,$125  up  and  purebreds  at  correspond¬ 
ingly  higher  prices.  M.  B.  D. 


Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown,  extras,  52c;  mixed  colors, 
51c;  white  extras,  50c  doz. ;  pullets,  40 
to  43c;  fresh  eastern,  extras,  50c;  under¬ 
grades,  35  to  38c. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extras, 
fresh,  28  to  28%c;  first  fresh,  26#  to 
27# c ;  extras,  held,  28  to  29c;  firsts, 
held,  26#  to  27#c  lb. 

Wool. — Market  very  firm.  Receipts 
of  domestic  for  week  ending  Jan  14, 
4.936.800  lbs.  Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine, 
combing,  49  to  50c;  clothing,  36  to  37c; 
#  blood,  combing,  48  to  50c;  clothing, 
39  to  40c ;  %  blood,  combing,  49  to  50c ; 
clothing,  42  to  43c ;  #  blood,  combing, 
44  to  45c;  clothing,  42c;  low  #  blood, 
combing,  44  to  45c. 


State  Department  of  Agriculture  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  condemn  and  remove  ani¬ 
mals  reacting  to  the  tuberculin  test  in 
his  herd  without  first  paying  in  full 
the  true  value  of  these  animals,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  appraisers  appointed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  the  general 
laws  under  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  supposed  to  act.  The 
so-called  Riggs  law,  passed  by  the  Ohio 
Legislature  and  going  into  effect  in 
July,  1925,  provided  that  tested  cattle 
should  be  appraised  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  owner  acting  with  one  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
event  of  disagreement,  these  two  should 
select  a  third  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner.  Details  of  administration  of 
the  law  were  left  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  under  that  authority 
this  Department  ruled  that  the  owner 
of  condemned  cattle  should  receive 
two-thirds  of  the  difference  between 
the  appraised  value  of  the  animal  and 
the  amount  of  the  gross  salvage  when 
it  was  slaughtered,  the  full  amount, 
however,  not  to  exceed  $50  for  a  grade, 
$80  for  a  purebred. 

Mr.  Wade,  the  owner  of  a  herd  of 
purbred  Dairy  Shorthorn  cattle,  did 
not  propose  to  suffer  the  loss  of  any 
of  these  animals  for  the  “compensa¬ 
tion”  of  $80  and,  associating  other 
dairymen  with  him,  an  injunction  re¬ 
straining  Dr.  Tarbill,  field  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
from  condemning  and  removing  any  of 
his  herd  without  payment  of  their 
actual  value  was  secured.  But  one  of 
the  other  dairymen  remained  with  Mr. 
Wade  to  the  end  of  the  fight,  but  these 
two,  represented  by  Attorney  Warren 
Thomas,  carried  their  case  into  court 
and  secured  from  Presiding  Judge  Hay 
an  order  restraining  Dr.  Tarbill  from 
“Condemning  any  of  the  plaintiff’s  cat¬ 
tle  for  slaughter  until  the  value  of 
such  animals  is  paid  plaintiff  after 
such  value  has  been  determined  by  an 
appraisal  made  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  1121-10  of  the 
General  Code.”  The  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  this  appraisal  has  already  been 
stated. 

While  this  fight  was  made  not  to 
bring  about  the  abandonment  of  tuber¬ 
culin  testing  in  the  State  but  to  secure 
for  owners  of  condemned  cattle  their 
full  value,  the  effect  of  the  decision  is 
very  likely  to  be  abandonment  of  com¬ 
pulsory  testing  in  Ohio.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  announced  its 
intention  to  -carry  the  Wade  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court  but,  meanwhile,  will 
continue  testing  only  where  owners 
are  willing  to  accept  compensation 
under  the  Department’s  old  ruling. 
But  one  veterinarian  is  re-testing  in 
Trumbull  County,  the  county  in  which 
the  fight  has  been  made,  and  he  is 
making  no  effort  to  test  any  herds 
whose  owners  insist  upon  full  com¬ 
pensation  for  condemned  animals.  This 
county’s  share  of  the  State  appropria¬ 
tion  for  indemnities  has  been  more 
than  exhausted,  and  there  is  little 
chance  that  there  will  be  any  emer¬ 
gency  appropriations  of  taxpayers’ 
money  to  continue  work  in  1928.  Un¬ 
less  the  1929  session  of  the  Ohio  Legis¬ 
lature  makes  appropriations  sufficient 
to  pay  full  value  of  condemned  ani¬ 
mals,  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
secures  a  reversal  of  Judge  Hay’s  de¬ 
cision,  testing  can  continue  only  with 


Damp-proofing  Concrete 
Floors 

Perhaps  you  are  intending  to  build 
some  farm  building,  and  would  like  to 
put  in  a  concrete  floor,  but  the  only 
thing  that  is  holding  you  back  is  the 
fact  that  you  know  from  experience, 
concrete  floors  are  generally  damp  and 
consequently  cold  in  the  Winter  time. 

I  was  much  troubled  by  dampness  in 
concrete  floors  until  I  received  a  bulle- 
tion  advocating  the  use  of  hydrated 
lime  in  cement  mixes  to  make  concrete 
floors  damp-proof.  Since  then  I  have 
put  up  a  hog-house  and  farm  shop, 
using  hydrated  lime  in  the  proportion 
given  below,  and  have  not  been  trou¬ 
bled  by  the  moisture  penetrating  the 
floors. 


Amount  of  hydrated  lime  to  use  per 
bag  of  cement  for  various  mixes : 


Parts 

Parts  Parts 

Lbs.  Lime  per 

Cement 

Sand  Gravel 

Bag  Cement 

1 

1#  3 

7 

1 

2  4 

10 

1 

2#  5 

12 

The  1-2-4  mix  is  probably  the  most 
common  and  for  this  mix  10  lbs.  of  hy¬ 
drated  lime  should  be  added  to  every 
bag  of  cement  used,  and  mixed  thor¬ 
oughly  to  incorporate  it  with  the  sand 
and  gravel. 

This  is  a  cheap  method  and  has  been 
recognized  by  the  University  of  Illinois 
as  an  effective  means  of  damp-proofing 
ordinary  cement  floors.  H.  e.  b. 

Illinois. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  3-Feb.  24. — Annual  Winter  poul¬ 
try  course,  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  2. — Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

March  19-24.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central .  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  3.  —  Farmers’  Week, 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Feb.  13-17. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Continued  from  Page  12S) 
fair  for  best.  Native  cut  off,  wffshed, 
ord.,  50  to  85c;  best  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box ;  N.  Y.  cut  off,  washed,  $1.15  to 
$1.35  basket ;  Tex  bchs.,  mostly  $3  crate. 

Celery.  —  Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good  for  best.  Native,  washed 
and  trimmed,  18  bchs.  best  Pascal,  $4 
to  $5.60  std.  bu.  box ;  N.  Y.,  in  the  rough, 
few  sales  best,  $2.50  to  $2.75  2-3  crate ; 
Cal.,  crates,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  Fla.,  10  in. 
crates,  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair,  market  draggy.  Native  hothouse, 
18  lids,  ord.,  35  to  75  std.  bu.  box ;  Ariz. 
Icebergs,  4  to  5  doz.,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ; 
Calif.  Imp.  Valley,  $3.50  to  $4  crate. 

Parsnips. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  fair  for  best.  Native  cut  off, 
washed,  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
limited.  Me.  and  N.  B.  Gr.  Mts.,  best, 
$1.95  to  $2  100  lbs. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Tex.,  bskts.,  best,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
firm.  Native  Blue  Hubbard,  mostly  $60; 
few  fancy,  $70  ton ;  $2  to  $2.75  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  limited.  Market  dull.  Native 
H.  H.,  best,  30  to  40c  lb. ;  Ohio,  H.  H., 
$3  to  $4  10  lb.  bskt. ;  Fla.,  6  bskt., 
green  and  turning,  $1.25  to  $4  crate. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor.  Native  Ruta  and  Purple  tops,  60 
to  75c  std.  bu.  box :  White  Capes,  $1.50 
to  $2.25  100  lbs.;  Out.  and  N.  B.  Ruta, 
$1.35  to  $1.40  100  lbs. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
quiet.  Market  dull.  No.  1  Timothy, 
$21  to  $22 ;  Eastern,  $13  to  $14 ;  clover, 
mixed  red,  $17  to  $19  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  48c ;  firsts,  44  to  47c ;  seconds,  42 
to  43c  lb. ;  storage  extras,  47c ;  firsts, 
43  to  46#c;  seconds,  41  to  42c  lb. 


after 

I 

1 Jr*  Ntw  xrial 

*^fbn&UcarL  CREA^ 

SEPARATOR 

New  models,  vastly  improved. 

Unexcelled  for  close  Bkimming, 
easy  turning  and  convenience. 

Quick  cleaning  Bowl,  Sanitary 
Marvel.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream 
perfectly. 7  sizes,  8501 1>3.  tol-cowsize. 

Prompt  shipment  from  point  near 
you.  Prices  same  everywhere. 

Freight  Prepaid  —  Factory 
Prices.  Monthly  payments  low  as  A 

_  Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

lells  about  money  saving  offer;  low  prices; 
free  servicing;  New  models.  Write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  28-J  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Box  28-J  1929  W.43dSt..  Chicago.Ill. 


f  \  Buy  Roofing  Direct 

PIain’  Corrugated  and  V-Crimp 
aWo/  Sheets — straight  from  our  mills 
to  you*  freisht  prepaid.  Also 
'' — — ^  Standing  Seam  Roofing,  Cluster 

Shingle*,  Culverts,  etc.  Buying  direct  means 

Quick  Service,  Reliability  — 
and  Money-Saving  Prices 

Your  satisfaction  guaranteed  by  the  GLOBE 
Brand,  famous  for  quality  for  three  generations. 
Make  your  buildings  lightning  proof,  weather 
proof,  fire  proof  and  vermin  proof.  Write 
today  for  prepaid  prices  and  sample.  (j( 

THE  GLOBE  IRON  ROOFING  AND 
CORRUGATING  COMPANY 
Dept.  20  P.  O.  Box  734 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


|  GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  ot  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  8ecret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W,WR  0„RT  „RMR  M  ,  |u  |(  pkj|,  .  f R 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  bull  calves  and  bulls  ready  for  service.  A.  R. 
breeding.  Attractive  prices.  Delivered  at  your  station. 

SMITH  VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


For  high gradeguernsey  heifer  calves— write 

EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater.  Wis. 


FIR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— from  rich 
milkers.  Tuberliu  tested.  L.  TERWILLIGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  tifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  "Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

WINTZ  &  MINTZ,  Newton,  N.  JM  Sussex  County 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  }i  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  .  .  BARRE,  VERMONT 


Wanted— Cow s 

W*  F*FLUHKElt  Mountain  Dale,  Y. 

AccreditedBEGi^TKRED  Holstein  Cows 

at  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  in  tine  condition. 

D.F.  MeLENNAN,  8 11  Union  Bldg.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

.-.  MISCELLANEOUS  .♦.  | 

SALE  250  Giants1  RABBITS 

Black.  Gray  and  Checkered-  Write  for  Price  List. 

Livingston  Babbitry  No.  1,  Jonas  Hayncr,  Prop.,  Livingston,  Col.  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  I  oggenburg"  Bucks 

Three  choice  one  year  old  animals— -Reasonable  price. 

ISLAND  FARM  8TONINGTON,  CONN. 


Belgian  Hares 


For  gale.  4  mos.  old.  S2.50  ea..  15 
SHINES  JIVNVAU*  Wassail',  fi. 


pr. 

I 


SWINE 


Berkshire  Boars  rservicer 

Immunized  Against  Hog  Cholera. 

Guernsey  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves 

Write  or  better  visit  ns.  We  usually  have  real  bargains 
for  progressive  Farmers  and  Dairymen. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


Type 

Special  prices  oi 

RICHARD  E. 


BerksHires 

i  Boars.  Gra,nd  Champion 

WAI8,  Lebanon,  J. 


Big 

All  ages. 
Dreeding. 


of  the  Ileal  Type  Strain  Boars,  ready  for  service,  bred 
gilts  and  pigs  for  sale  at  ’ 

THE  FARM  OF  THE  TALL  PINES,  Elmwood,  N.  H. 

Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

H.  C.  A-  H.  J{.  II A  RPEN DIN  G  *  Dmfdee,  N .  Y 
PURE  BRED  REG.  BERKSHIRE  — Gilts  bred  and 

REG.  DU  ROC  SWINE'S 

E  .  M.  Patti ngton  «fc  Son  .  MerrIUeld,  N.  Y. 

T,vrr,r.PiJIlI-,IC  auction  sale 

I  URE  BRED  POLAND-CJIIN A  HOGS 
JANUARY  25,  1928 

Sows  and  Gilts  and  a  few  Service  Boars 

AT  DOE  KUN,  PENJiA. 


BUY  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Pure  Bred  Poland-China  Boars 

Serviceable,  150  to  250  lbs.,  §35.00  to  $45.00  C.  O.  D. 
Fall  pigs.  Bred  Gilts.  STANLEY  SHOUT,  CheswoJd,  Delaware 


dlCSftf*!*  WhlfPG  Bred  Sows,  Fall  Pigs. 

t-T  *  L5„.;VI11I“S  National  Champion 
Blood  Lines.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Xennett  Square,  Pa 

QHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Big  type,  regis- 
tered.  1  igs,  $12.7o  each.  Unrelated  pairs,  $25.00. 
Quick  growers  trom  Big  Litters.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

■ . SELL.  ONE  GRADE  ONLY  — THE  BEST 

Chester  \Vhite  and  Yorkshire  Crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Crossed,  0  8  weeks  old,  #4.00  each;  8-10  weeks 
old,  #4.0  0  each.  A  few  selected  Chester  White  Sows 
and  unrelated  Boars,  2  months  old,  #0.50  each.  Ship 
any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  ar¬ 
rival  at  your  express  station.  If  O.  K.  pay  your  ex¬ 
pressman,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  Prompt  shipments.  15 

A  SQUARE  DEAL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


FOR 

SALE 


QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  S  weeks  old,  $4.00  each- 
8  to  H)  weeks  old,  $4.25  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites.  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


FOR  pirc  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE  JL  lUij  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  ail  good  Blocky  Pigs  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross 
6  to  8  weeks  old  S4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old’ 
84.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C  O  D’ 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  aDd'  if  "not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Si.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


DOGS 


□ 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Sire  International  Champion.  Shuniah  Rex  Recurrence. 
Yt  ell  marked.  Highly  bred  collies.  Reasonably  priced. 

E.  E.  HARDING  ALBION,  N.  Y. 

mu  IF  DITDC  from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 

l  ULLIL  I  Ul  u  stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

L.B.  HALTER,  Eureka  Kenneis,Box  858U,  West  Chester,  Penn. 

„  ® EAUTIFUL  Pnlljp  Pune  t  mos.  old.  Nicely  marked 
SABLE  and  WHITE  vOIIIB  rUpS  healthy  andl-ight.  Males.  S)0 
Females,  $5.  O.  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 

Collie  Punnies  ^lmo,st  human  kind.  Registered 

VUIIIC  ruppiBS  Catalog  tree.  J.  S.  BOWDEH.  Mansfield,  0’. 

pedigreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
■  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  RELtOH  BROS.,  Drove  City,  1*». 

BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— the  intelligent  kind  Male 
u  S10  Spayed  females,  S12.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me! 

PINE  NECK  KENNELS  8p‘hp,A”„I??5.r,13 

to  >50.  n.  SKAHAM,  Sag  lla.h.r,  1..  I.'  n.  V 

COR  SALE-3  Male  Pups,  3  months  old.  Shepherd  and 
1  Airedale  crossed,  looks  like  Shepherd,  #5.00  eacii 
I  arm  raised.  E.  A.  HATHAWAY.  So.  Shaftsbury,  Vt.' 

For  Sale- RABBIT  HOUND 

ABRAHAM  II.  MOYER 


3  years  old,  on  trial 
MUST  SELL. 

-  SallordvlUe,  Fa 


QCOTCH  COLLIES  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS- 

Cut  prices.  Maple  Grovo  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y 

Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Puppies  rrrn,Jh.n!!^KL.H” 

Airedales Ihadyside i-Ses'  vYi11.?hIp c-°-r 


Madison,  N.  Y 


T  AKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  HIMROD  N.  Y 

Aj  Offers  Fox  Hounds,  Coon  Hound  and  young  stool 

PEDIGREED  WIKEIIAlltED  FOX  TERltlEKand  CHOW  I‘UP< 
1  »5W  down.  TABORDALE  FARM.  Dover  Plains,  N.\ 

German  ShpnhprHq  £®fljf?reed  Imported  stock,  cos 

UClilldfl  onepnerus  »lo0  (.cheap.)  HARRY  OION,Marjball,Vi 


c 


FERRETS 


Will  ship  c.o.d. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free. 


Fprrele  for  klllink  rats.hun 
•  ci  ig  l»ing  rabbits  and  oth. 
game.  Males,  $5.00;  Female 
$5.50;  Pair,  $10;  Yearling  F 
males,  special  rat  catcher 
$6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohi< 


** EEDDCTC  Either  color  or  sej 
lcTnC <  rCVlIlb  I  w  Singles,  pairs  or  do> 
en  lots.  Price  fist  tree.  Booklet,  10  cent 
C.  H.  KHEFEB  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohi 
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Why  hens  do  more  on 
the  same  feed  when 
-they’re  Regulated!- 


REMEMBER  it’s  easier  for  a  health^'' 
hen  to  lay  more  eggs  than  it  is  for  a 
run-down  hen  to  lay  at  all. 

That’s  why  it  pays  to  regulate  high  produc¬ 
ing  flocks.  They  don’t  burn  out  because  Pratts 
Poultry  Regulator  replaces  minerals  that 
heavy  egg  production  normally  uses  up. 

Also  the  vegetable  tonic  ingredients  keep 
up  appetite,  improve  digestion,  blood  and 
nerves  are  toned  up  and  kept  in  egg  lay¬ 
ing  trim. 

And  the  100  lb.  drums  of  Poultry  Regu¬ 
lator  are  a  real  economy.  If  you  have  a 
good  sized  flock  that’s  the  way  to  buy. 
Arrange  for  a  trial  of  the  100  lb.  drum  with 
your  dealer. 


Jf  10  cents  per  pound! _ 
L — in  100  lb.  drum X 


c Poultry  Regulator 


55  yecrs  of  success  and  fair  dealing  behind 
the  Pratt  guarantee.  See  your  dealer  for 
a  money-back  trial  of  any  Pratt  remedy. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  our  new  book  sent  FREE — 
PROFIT  FROM  POULTRY  1928 
Pratt  Food  Co.,  124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PARKS'  b?eodlayBARRED  ROCK 


_ „  *2 

have  been  laying  their  way  into  popularity.  Parks  Strain,  the  strain  of  quality 
protected  by  U.  S.  registered  trade  mark,  is  America’s  oldest  and  greatest 
laving  strain.  Carefully  selected,  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  Eggs  and  Stan¬ 
dard  qualities  since  1889.  Made  and  hold  most  of  the  IV  orld’s  Certified 
Rock  laying  records.  It  has  outlived  hundreds  of  other  strains  because  it 
is  founded  on  high  normal  layers  instead  of  a  few  phenomenal  producers. 

ORDER  YOUR  EGGS  AND  CHICKS  EARLY 

If  vou  want  shipment  on  any  certain  date  you’ll  act  wisely  by  placing  your  order  early 
Remember  I  personally  select  and  "uate  eve.y  individual ^o^wh.ch  we f seU  ^eggs  or  chicks. 

Even  our 

Hatching 

deliv 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


CHDICE  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


SEND  NO  MONEY— WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standinglaying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Purebred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25 

S  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . $3.50 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minoreas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds.. ..  4.00 
White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes;  White*  Buff  Orpingtons..  4.25 

Assorted,  Mostly  Heavy  Breeds . 3.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  6.00 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank 


50 

$  6.75 
7.75 
8.25 
6.00 
11.00 


100 

$13 

15 

16 
11 
20 


300 

$38.00 

43.00 

46.25 

32.00 


500 

$62 

72 

75 

52 


a 


OHIO’S  BEST"  CtUCj<S 


Every  breeder  carefully  culled 


Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks, 
and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $3-50  $6.75  $12.50  $60.00  $118.00 

BdUltl  wTToW  r.  i.  Reds . 4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00  — 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtous  .  4.50  8.50  16.00  75.00 

Asst,  for  broilers.  $10  per  100.  All  heavies.  $12.  Order  from  this  ad.  We  will  ship 
C.o.b.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid. 
Get  Gus’s  Aids  on  Poultry — sent  free  each  month. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  Gus  Icket,  Mgr.,  R.  F.  D.  4-A,  VAN  WERT,  Ohio 


Xschweglers“THOROBREPm 

\  1  “LIVE  AND  LAY"  L#n  IUIV9 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 

Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book.  _ 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


THIS  AD  WORTH  MONEY 


..A  big  discount  on 

BELLWOOD  CHICKS 

/  .  1  Clip  this  ad.  and  mail  for  FREE 

J  CIRCULAR  describing  BELLWOOD 

A  W  CHICKS.  LEADING  BREEDS.  100% 

live  delivery.  Finest  breeding.  Send 
the  ad.  and  get  BIG  DISCOUNTS  if 
order  is  placed  before  February  1st. 
WRITE  NOW. 

BELLWOOD  HATCHERY  Box  3  BELLWOOD,  PA. 

200,000  “CHICKS”  1928 

“GOQDLING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 
The  Best  Popular  Breeds  on  Free  Range 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $57.50  $lW-»tt 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  13.00  62.50  120.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15  00  75  00 

Broilers,  Assorted .  11.00  52  50  100  00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R  1,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

Baby  O  hicks  rleghorrnss’ 

Frmn  healthy,  high  producing  stock. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FromlHeavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  SO  100  SOO  lOOO 

S.  C.  W  and  Br.  Leghorns  $3.50  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  4.00  7.50  14  62  50  130 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain  6  00  10  50  20  95  00 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  3  00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  higher  artH  prices  lower.  Breed 
ing  birds  selected  and  leg-banded  by 
expert  trained  by  Poultry  Dept.,  Ohio 
State  University  and  authorized  aa 
accredited  inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  14c 
each.  Light  Brahma9,  20c  each.  Write 
for  special  price  on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO, 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


Baby  Chicks  and  Peat  Moss 

One  of  our  readers  lias  written  us 
that  he  lost  1.700  out  of  3,200  baby 
chicks  last  Spring,  due  to  using  peat 
moss  for  litter  in  the  brooding  bouse. 
It  is  bis  contention  that,  during  the 
first  two  or  three  days  before  the  baby 
chicks  are  given  regular  food,  they 
picked  at  the  peat  moss,  getting  quite 
a  quantity  of  it  in  their  crops,  and  it 
jeing  indigestible,  caused  the  death  of 
the  chicks.  Would  you  be  good  enough 
to  advise  us  if  you  have  ever  used  peat 
moss  with  baby  chicks,  and  if  so,  with 
what  results. 

We  have  used  peat  moss  litter  for 
our  baby  chicks  with  very  good  results, 
but  we  did  not  place  the  chicks  under 
the  hovers  until  they  were  old  enough 
to  feed,  and  consequently  avoided  the 
misfortune  the  subscriber  in  question 
experienced.  In  our  opinion  we  feel 
the  reader’s  contention  is  well  justified, 
as  baby  chicks  will  fill  up  on  most  any¬ 
thing  they  can  swallow  when  food  is 
not  available,  and  the  peat  moss  be¬ 
ing  indigestible  it  might  have  caused 
the  chicks  death. 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM. 

New  Jersey. 

The  losses  cannot  be  traced  back  to 
peat  moss,  as  be  would  probably  have 
lost  as  many  if  be  had  used  shavings  or 
sawdust  on  the  floor  as  litter.  I  never 
put  chicks  under  the  brooder  until 
they  are  ready  to  eat,  but  keep  them 
in  the  incubator  or  in  shipping  boxes 
in  the  dark.  If  a  chick  is  placed  in 
the  brooder  less  than  4S  to  72  hours 
old.  without  food,  it  will  pick  up  any¬ 
thing  it  can  find — peat  moss,  shavings 
or  anything  else.  When  I  put  my 
chicks  under  the  brooder  48  to  72  hours 
old  I  give  them  a  chick  starter,  all 
they  will  eat,  a  semi-solid  buttermilk, 
also  water — lukewarm  for  the  first 

Week.  G.  A.  TREIBER. 

Connecticut. 

I  have  seen  many  chickens  die  from 
overeating  good  clean  sand  when  they 
were  first  put  in  the  brooder-house,  hut 
personally  I  do  not  fear  any  kind  of 
litter  so  long  as  there  is  no  mold  or 
fungus  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand  I 
would  be  afraid  to  trust  young  chicks 
upon  any  kind  of  litter  if  they  were  to 
be  kept  half  starved  for  the  first  few 
days  as  is  so  often  recommended.  This 
is  the  cause  of  loss  in  the  case  quoted 
in  your  letter.  If  chicks  are  not  put 
into  the  brooder-house  until  48  hours 
old  or  even  better  60  hours,  and  plenty 
of  feeders  already  there  full  of  a 
good  dry  mash  and  the  feeders  never 
allowed  to  become  empty  the  chicks 
will  eat  what  mash  they  want  and  be 
happy  and  the  litter  will  not  be  eaten 
enough  to  do  any  harm.  My  loss  last 
season  from  over  4,000  chicks  wras  a 
little  under  3  per  cent  for  the  first  six 
weeks,  some  on  peat  but  the  most  on 
shavings  from  pine  boards.  A  baby 
chick  does  not  know  what  it  wants  to 
eat,  but  it  is  going  to  eat  something 
because  that  is  instinct.  If  you  do  not 
furnish  the  proper  thing  it  will  eat 
whatever  it  can  find.  eben  wood. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  by  far  a  better  practice  to  hold 
baby  chicks  in  shipping  boxes  in  the  in¬ 
cubator  cellar  for  two  or  three  days 
before  placing  them  in  the  brooder, 
and  to  have  feed,  and  water  in  the 
brooder-house  before  the  chicks  are 
placed  on  the  floor.  It  is  a  fact  that 
young  chicks  will  eat  any  substance 
which  is  before  them,  and  it  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  them  eating  feed  at  any 
age  than  filling  up  on  litter.  We  are 
not  aware  that  peat  moss  would  cause 
any  greater  mortality  than  the  eating 
of  shavings,  sand  or  other  litter,  which 
have  many  times  caused  serious  losses 
when  coupled  with  improper  handling 
of  chicks.  A.  B.  HALL. 

Connecticut. 


Rogers  Farms  Chicks  Make  $ 


S.  Cl.  Ituff  Leghorns  W.  Leghorns 
Burred  Bocks  White  Rocks 
Reds  and  Mixed 

9c  each  and  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JACOB  NIEMOND  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


FARMS 


Write  for  our  circular 
and  price  list. 

White  Leghorns  and 
R.  I.  Red  Chicks 

from  Rogers  Farms' 
Hi-production  breeders 
give  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion.  N.  Y.  State  certi¬ 
fied,  supervised  and 
standard  grades. 

THE  ROGERS  FARMS 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


Linesville’s 
Sturdy  Chicks  i 

WIN  GOLD, 
MEDAL 


_ 

for  Vocationa 
School  Boy  in 
Penasylva.,^ 
nia’s  State 
Contest  for  / 
best  project  /  ^  gf 
$926.40 /JS  V  - 
clear  in  6 
months.  * 


You  can 
do  as 
well.  Cat¬ 
alogue  o  f 
these  Well- 
Bred,  Sturdy 
Chicks,  and  the 
Story  of  this 
Boy’s  Success 
sent  free.  All  Lead¬ 
ing  Breeds.  Good 
Discounts  for  Early 
Orders.  Write  now. 


BABY  CHICKS 

That  LIVE  and  GROW 

From  Delaware’s  choice  flocks.  All  breeding  flocks 
under  personal  supervision  of  FRANK  VADAK1N, 
former  Superintendent  of  Public  Ledger-North 
American  Egg  Ikying  Contest  for  nine  year's. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 
On  Barred  Rock  Broiler  Chicks 

for  January  and  February 

LINCOLN  HATCHERIES 

Phone  Milford  1 90-R-22 

Lincoln  City,  Del.  Millord,  Del. 


STICKLER'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these 
matings  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed,  any  week  after 
Feb.  15th  at  $  I  6  per  100— S77  per  500 — 
$  1  5 0  per  1000.  10%  books  order.  Also  extra 
fine  White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  L.  Wyandottes.  Catalog  free. 


L.  F.  Strickler  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


FREE  POULTRY  BOOK 


Concretely  written,  attractively  illus¬ 
trated,  and  intensely  interesting.  Most 
valuable  catalog  that  we  have  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  Virtually  filled  with  cashable  ideas  on 
brooding,  feeding  and  poultry  management.  De¬ 
scribes  our  chicks'  and  a  service  to  you  built  upon 
14  years  of  aggressive  effort.  Your  copy  mailed 
FREE  immediately  upon  request.  Write  for  it. 
Fairfield  Hatchery,  Lock  Box  509,  Lancaster,  O 


CHICKS 


FROM  HEALTHY  FREE 
RANGE  STOCK. 


50 

100 

500 

tooo 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57  50 

$115 

7  50 

14.00 

67.50 

135 

7.50 

14  00 

67.50 

135 

6  50 

12  50 

57  50 

112 

9.00 

16  00 

75  00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  - - 

B.  Rocks .  7.50 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.. 

Heavy  Mixed .  . 

White  Rocks .  9.00 

Order  at  once  to  insure  prompt  delivery. 
MONROE  HATCHERY  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Especially  Selected  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Our 
breeding  birds  are  carefully  selected  by  an  expert 
trained  and  authorized  by  Ohio  State  University. 

ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD- 
Send  Only  $1.00 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  Anconas,  White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Black 
Leghorns,  S I  2.75  per  100.  Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks, 
S)4.7S.  Black  Minoreas,  White  and  Silver  Laced  Wy¬ 
andottes,  S.C.  and  R.C.R.l.  Reds,  Buff  and  White  Orping¬ 
tons,  $15.75,  Light  Brahmas,  S 1 9.75.  Circular  free. 

Belief  out  ainc  Baby  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio 


Depluming  Mite 

Our  chickens,  mostly  It.  I.  Reds,  are 
losing  their  feathers.  One  has  died 
and  now  another  is  losing  its  feathers. 
Their  skins  are  dry  and  scaly.  The 
one  was  almost  bare  before  it  died. 
They  seem  to  be  lively  enough,  but 
combs  get  pale.  it.  f.  b. 

Where  feathers  are  lost  over  limited 
areas  and  the  skin  appears  rough  and 
scaly,  the  loss  of  the  plumage  is  likely 
to  be  due  to  the  depluming  mite  work¬ 
ing  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
skin.  This  does  not  produce  death  or 
do  much  harm,  but  the  mite  may  he 
killed  by  rubbing  in  some  sulphur  oint¬ 
ment  over  the  bare  spots,  and  spread 
of  the  trouble  prevented. 


TRUSLOW 


TT'ORTY-  FIVE  years'  experience  back 
■F  of  every  Chick  shipped  from  TRUS¬ 
LOW  Farms.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  ana 
Wyandottes.  Selected  for  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  wonderful  meat  producers. 
Write  TODAY  stating  breed  and  number  wanted  so  we 
can  quote  special  prices.  Illustrated  catalog  FREE. 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  26  CHESTERTOWN,  MB. 


Thorobred  Chicks 


Super-Quality  Chicks 

A  From  INSPECTED  Free  Range  Stock- 
¥  ‘M  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WHITE.  BAR- 
RED  ROCKS.  GIANTS,  BLACK  MINORCAS- 
ANCONAS,  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Pricbs right. 
Send  for  FREE  1928  Booklet  and  Prices. 
BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  E,  Bucyrus  Ohio 

J  J  V Wf  O  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
Li  11  L^.IVa3  White  Leghorns 

Well-hatched,  well-bred,  from  best  heavy  egg  strains. 
Lowest  possible  prices  for  really  pood  chicks.  100%  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  2c. 
Rocks,  Reds,  1  4c.  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minoreas,  15c.  Black  Giants,- 
20c.  100%  live  delivery .  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SLID ELTON  FARMS,  Washiugtonville,  Pa, 


CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 


it  neks,  Keds,  Wyandottes 
mid  I.eghorns,  from  State 
Supervised  flocks.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  with  100%  live  delivery.  Prices  on 
request.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Delaware 

50,000  K-EJ2  Chicks  for  1928 

Every  chick  guaranteed  hatched  in  our  own  incubators 
Established  i'Jii.  SLATY  RIDGE  FARM,  Palmyra,  Pa. 

/-»  ||  a  e-x  |A  O  C.  O.  D.  100  cost :  Barred  Rocks  or 
l/nlvlVO  S.  Reds,  $14;  S.  W.  Leghorns.  $13  ; 
Mixed,  $10  :  Heavy  Mixed,  $1*2.  50  and  25.  le  and  2e  more. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system  that  raises  90-96% 
to  laying  age  free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73,  MeAlistcmlle,  P». 

n  ■  <nrl  •  |  AFTER  OCTOBER  1 0TH. 

ry/inv  I  hio #?«S  Special  Discount  on  orders 
uuuy  we,i  iu  advance. 

QIULIl  r  POULTRY  FARM,  Will.  0.  Scutl,  Prop.,  HARRINGTON,  DEI. 
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/ARVIS’ 

White  Leghorn  run 


CHICKS 


and  Barred  Rock 
Bred  for  Livability,  EggsandProtit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
free  from  disease.  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  type.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
fenglisli-Hollywood  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding. 
Jarvis  Barred  Rocks  are  of  a  blending  of  proven 
high  producing  blood  lines. 

Both  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  are 
rich  in  the  blood  of  250  to  300-egg  foundation  blood 
jiues— blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg  Record 
Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breeding.  All 
houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in  clean,  sanitary 
condition,  insuring  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
breeding  methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy, 
Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Production  Quality  that 
grow  quick  and  pay  big  protits.  Guaranteed  good 
quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt 
shipments.  100 %  live  delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong, 
sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Our  15th  year  producing 
high  quality  chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
our  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
nearest  plant. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  Frankfort,  Del. 

Largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  White  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Rocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Baby  Chicks  and  Breeding  Males 

All  are  from  State  tested  stock.  Trapnested  and 
pedigreed.  Selected  range  grown,  production 
bred  cockerels  that  are  sure  to  breed  up  your 
production  and  priced  moderately. 

BABY  CHICKS 

You  must  have  good  cliix  to  grow  good  pullets 
and  get  good  returns  on  your  investment.  Our 
stock  is  tested  and  proven.  20  years  of  breeding 
behind  them — you  need  the  best  for  most  profit. 
Our  new  catalog  should  interest  you.  Free  on 
request, 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 


WHITE  LEGHORN 


CHICKS 

Photo  shows  first 
Official  Contest  300-egg 
Leghorn  bred  in  N.  E., 
303  eggs  at  Maryland 
1927. 


CHICKS  from  our 
own  eggs.  Real  pro¬ 
ducers.  Free  from 
White  Diarrhea. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  2 


Member  Mass.  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders. 


CHICKS  WORTH 
YOUR  MONEY 

From  the  largest  flock  of  certified  hens 
in  Maryland.  Single  comb  white  Leg¬ 
horns — trap  nested  Wyckoff-Tancred 
strains.  Record  egg  production,  250  to 
300  eggs. 

Write  for  our  FREE  book,  “PROFIT¬ 
MAKING  POULTRY,”  and  place  your 
order  early 

P  O.  Box  202 

TT  T  OTTVp  POULTRY  FARM 
MT.  AIRY,  MD. 


CL0VERDALE  wU,  LEGHORNS 


EXCLUSIVELY 

1911  -  TRAPNESTED.  PEDIGREED  -  1928 


rArKFDFI  C  from  200,  220  and  220-240-egg  dams  and 
GVvIII-iRLiIj  J  210-egg  bred  sires — 5  lots  or  over,  $  7..' >0 
each ;  from  240  to  200  eggs,  both  dams  and  sires— 5  lots  or 
over,  $10  each,  Wingbanded  individual  pedigreed  males 
from  above  Super,  240  to  200-egg  matings  $15  to  $20 each. 
These  birds  have  large  white  eggs,  winter  laying,  size 
and  high  vitality  hack  of  them  for  years.  We  specialize 
in  the  sale  of  Good  Production  .Males  and  foundation 
stock.  We  have  no  dissatisfied  customers.  All  trapnest¬ 
ing  under  N.  Y.  State  College  R.O.P.  this  year.  Write  us. 


Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm  F>tcw,etAoRrT- 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


OFFICIAL  RECORD  OF  PERFORMANCE 

LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Farm  reared.  34  years  production  bred.  7  years  trapnested. 
National  Headquarters  superior  quality.  High  vitality, 
large  size,  high  production  and  beauty  combined.  Let  iis 
prove  it.  EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  TRUMANSBURG,  N.  Y 


n  S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 

OABY  CHICKS 

REDBIRD  FARM  is  where  some  of  the  best  laying  stock 
in  the  country  comes  from.  For  seventeen  years  we 
have  specialized  In  high  egg  production.  If  you  want 
eggs,  try  our  chicks.  Our  6000  breeders  are  in  perfect 
condition,  state  tested.  They  have  the  size  and  color. 
Our  best  matings  are  trapnested.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  WRENTHAM,  MASS, 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

S.  C.  RED  CHICKS 

Have  a  reputation  for  livability,  vigor,  fast  growth, 
egg  production.  Every  one  hatched  from  our  own  strain 
of  Northern  Grown  Stock,  State  Certified  for  eight  con¬ 
secutive  years  to  be  absolutely  free  from  White  Diar¬ 
rhoea.  Catalog  free.  It  will  help  and  interest  you. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  225,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


B.  O.  R.  I.  Reas 

Pedigreed  Cockerels,  *6,  *8  and  $10.  Eggs.  S10 
per  100.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  R .  I.  Red  Baby  Chicks  ?ooe 

selected  breeders.  Diarrhea  Free.  Chicks,  $26.00  per 
100.  Hatching  Eggs,  S10.00  per  100.  FREDERICK  S. 
BARNES,  "Colonial  Larin,  ”  CLINTONV1LLE,  CONN. 


THE  HENYARD 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  rec¬ 
ords  to  Jan.  2,  1928,  with  remarks  by 
the  director: 

The  advent  of  the  year  1928  was  fit¬ 
tingly  observed  by  the  Storrs  contest 
flock  with  another  two-point  boost  in 
production,  bringing  the  mark  for  the 
ninth  week  to  exactly  46  per  cent.  The 
management  is  perfectly  willing  that  the 
birds,  continue  their  celebration  if  fur¬ 
ther  increases  in  production  are  to  result ! 

In  laying  4,500  eggs  for  the  week,  the 
1,400  contest  pullets  increased  their  pro¬ 
duction  over  the  previous  seven-day  per¬ 
iod  by  216  eggs.  This  is  a  gain  of  379 
eggs  when  compared  with  the  lay  for  the 
corresponding  week  a  year  ago.  Up  to 
last  Monday  night,  the  contest  flock  had 
produced  38,598  eggs,  or  4,417  eggs  more 
than  the  total  score  for  the  same  period 
of  time  in  last  year’s  competition.  Bach 
of  the^HO  competing  pens  has  averaged  to 
lay  275  eggs  in  nine  weeks  which  gives 
an  average  individual  score  of  27  eggs  in 
the  same  time. 

It’s  becoming  an  old  story  to  say  that 
Leghorns,  entered  by  Broadview  Farm, 
Connecticut,  have  headed  the  honor  roll 
again,  but  now  for  the  sixth  time  in  a 
row  that  statement  must  be  made.  This 
time  the  Broadview  pullets  laid  60  eggs, 
which  was  two  better  than  the  second- 
best  score  for  the  week.  The  seventeenth 
Storrs  contest  has  been  running  nine 
weeks  and  in  that  time  the  Leghorns  have 
headed  the  honor  roll  exactly  seven  times, 
and  in  the  other  two  weeks  they  placed 
second!  No  wonder,  then,  that  these 
birds  are  setting  the  pace  for  the  other 
139  pens  in  this  competition,  and  their 
score  of  547  eggs  to  the  end  of  the  ninth 
week  is  high  enough  to  indicate  that  they 
will  set  the  pace  for  some  time  to  come. 
Their  average  weekly  score  has  been  bet¬ 
ter  than  60  eggs,  which  at  this  time  of 
year  is  likely  to  be  championship  per¬ 
formance  in  any  league. 

R.  I.  Reds  entered  by  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  placed  second  for  the 
week  with  a  score  of  58  eggs,  and  White 
Leghorns  owned  by  George  Lowry  of 
Connecticut,  were  third  with  a  lay  of  53 
eggs.  Three  pens  were  third  with  a  lay 
of  53  eggs.  Three  pens  were  tied  for 
fourth  position,  each  with  a  score  of  52 
eggs.  They  include  White  Rocks  entered 
by  E.  A.  Hirt  from  Massachusetts,  and 
two  pens  of  White  Leghorns  owned  by 
Redfield  Farms  from  New  York,  and 
Bournedale  Farms  from  New  York. 

Treatment  for  Bronchitis. — Bronchitis 
in  hens  is  a  respiratory  disease,  some¬ 
times  called  flu  and  influenza  and  pos¬ 
sibly  other  names.  The  disease  is  charac¬ 
terized  chiefly  by  a  collection  of  mucuos 
like  material  in  the  windpipe.  Treatment 
is  not  always  satisfactory;  on  the  other 
hand  the  following . seems  at  times  to  be 
helpful.  Dip  the  bird’s  head  into  a  solu¬ 
tion  that  is  one-half  B.  K.  and  one-lialf 
water,  not  too  long  of  course,  but  enough 
to  insure  a  little  of  the  liquid  getting  into 
the  throat  and  nostrils.  From  six  to  ten 
hours  later,  put  one  or  two  drops  of 
Pineoleum  into  the  windpipe,  one  drop  in 
each  nostril,  and  the  same  amount  in  the 
eyes  if.  they  are  affected.  Use  B.  K.  in 
the  drinking  water  at  the  rate  of  one 
ounce  per  gallon.  In  bad  cases  repeat 
the  Pineoleum  injection  in  another  six 
to  ten  hours. 

Various  other  treatments  have  been 
tried,  including  the  use  of  black  antimony 
capsules,  subcutaneous  injections  of  acri- 
flavine,  and^  smoking  with  Beaehwood 
Creosote.  None  of  them,  however,  nor 
the  one  suggested  above  are  always  sure 
cures  by  any  means. 

Barred  Rocks. — II.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  447 ;  R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn., 
393 ;  Hawes  Bros.,  Maine,  343. 

White  Rocks.— E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  477; 
Granite  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y.,  407. 

White  Wyandottes. — Albert  W.  Buck- 
bee,  N.  Y.,  317 ;  Tom  Baron,  Eng.,  2S9. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
461;  Homestead  Farm,  Conn.,  460; 
Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  425;  Fred 
H.  Simpson,  Mass.,  424. 

White  Leghorns.  ■ —  Broadview  Farm, 
Conn.,  547 ;  George  Lowry,  Conn.,  471 ; 
Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y.,  462 ;  George 
Lowry,  Conn.,  439 ;  Alfred  J.  O’Dono¬ 
van,  Jr.,  N,  Y.,  425;  Amakassia  Farm, 
N.  Y„  423. 


Grading  and  Packing  Eggs 

Unquestionably  many  dollars  are  lost 
to  egg  producers  through  failure  to 
grade  and  pack  their  product  properly 
for  the  markets  to  which  they  ship 
them.  A  repetition  of  the  instructions 
frequently  given  will  not  be  out  of 
place,  and  we  quote  the  following  from 
the  “Weekly  Egg  Review”  published 
by  the  poultry  marketing  class  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University : 

“In  order  that  the  receiver  of  eggs 
in  the  city  may  bargain  for  top  mar¬ 
ket  quotations  he  must  have  quality  to 
back  ui)  his  claims.  Eggs  should  be 


Feed  ! 


Just  what  baby  chicks 
should  have 

No  wonder  baby  chicks  thrive  so 
heartily  on  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter.  The  base  of  this  remarka¬ 
ble  feed  is  good  pure  oatmeal—  just 
the  thing  for  tiny,  tender  crops.  Com¬ 
bined  with  the  oatmeal  are  CodLiver 
Oil  and  Cod  Liver  Meal,  in  just  the 
right  proportions,  together  with  es¬ 
sential  minerals  and  other  valuable 
ingredients.  All  thoroughly  and  ac¬ 
curately  mixed!  All  ready  for  feed¬ 
ing,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  sack. 

The  Cod  Liver  Oil  “works  like  sun- 
shin  e”—  helps  to  build  strong  bones 
and  reduce  mortality;  practically 
eliminates  ordinary  chick  ailments. 
The  Cod  Liver  Meal  enables  the 
little  chicks  to  get  more  nourish¬ 
ment  from  their  feed. 

They  grow  faster,  stronger,  and  re¬ 
sist  unfavorable  weather  when  you 
give  them  this  wholesome  oatmeal- 
base  ration.  Less  work  for  you —you 
can  raise  more  chicks. 

See  the  Quaker  Dealer  near  you. 
Give  your  chicks  the  start  that  will 
bring  you  early  market  broilers  and 
the  finest  flock  of  young  pullets 
,  you’ve  ever  had. 


Quaker 


FUL-OPED 

JL  chick  \JstarterA 


made  by 

The  Quaker  Oafs  (bmpany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

Quaker  Quaker  Quaker  Quaker  Quaker 

Ful-O-Pep  Dairy  Rations  Sugared  Pig-N-Hog  Green  Cross 
Poultry  Feeds  16%  20%  24%  Schumacher  Meal  Horse  Feed 

BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 
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In  the  last  Storrs  Contest  we  had  pens  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  of  Reds.  BOTH  PENS  averaged  over  200  eggs 
per  bird !  No  one  ever  before  heard  of  a  breeder  getting 
over  a  200-egg  average  on  more  than  one  breed.  No 
wonder  HALL'S  CHICKS  ARE  BETTER. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Leghorns— Reds— Rocks— W  y  andottes 

File  your  order  early  to  ensure  delivery  at  the  time  you  want 
the  chicks.  Note  these  low  prices  for  super  quality  chicks. 
PRICES  AND  TERMS— SEASON  1928—100  OR  MORE 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 

Grade  A  .  §22.00 

Special  Matings  .  25.00 

For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c 


S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

BEDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

$25.00  $28.00  $30.00 

28.00  32.00  35.00 

For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1. 


TERMS _ 25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of  shipment.  Orders  totalling 

less  than  $20,  cash  with  order. 

We  are  specializing  in  New  England  Accredited  Stock,  and  we  will  use  no  breeding 
stock  except  that  found  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  New  England  Ac¬ 
credited  chicks  are  the  very  highest  grade  to  be  had. 

In  1927  we  shipped  chicks  to  15  differ-  A  large  part  of  our  chicks  are  sold 
ent  states  We  are  keeping  3,000  two  near  home  to  poultry  men  who  are  pret 


and  three-year-old  Red  hens  for  breeders. 
All  of  these  hens  are  mated  with  males 
of  the  same  stock  as  our  last  year's  Con¬ 
test  pen  at  Storrs,  which  laid  2,062  eggs 
in  51  weeks,  and  we  are  offering  chicks 
from  these  SPECIAL  MATINGS  as 
above. 

We  are  not  a  commercial  hatchery, 
merely  buving  eggs  and  selling  chicks. 
This  is  a  POULTRY  FARM.  We  have 
over  100  acres  here ;  last  season  we 
ourselves  brooded  more  than  50,000 
chicks  right  here  on  the  place. 


n  o r  uoiuv.  w  v  x. 

ty  hard-boiled  commercial  producers,  and 
our  free  catalogue  has  ample  testimony 
from  our  neighbors  and  nearby  cus¬ 
tomers,  showing  that  HALL’S  CHICKS 
ARE  BETTER,  in  the  profits  they  return 
their  owners.  Clever  advertising  may  win 
customers  away  from  home,  but  you've 
got  to  have  the  goods  to  sell  your  friends 
and  neighbors  year  after  year. 

We  use  no  forced  draft  or  cabinet  type 
incubators.  All  our  chicks  are  hatched 
in  the  old  reliable  Hall  Mammoth  ma¬ 
chines — which  give  the  very  finest  chick 
that  can  be  hatched. 


We  ship  prepaid  and  guaranteed  safe  delivery 

Mail  vour  order  now.  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of  chicks 
wanted  and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will  deliver  to  you 
youngsters  which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 

Special  Prices  on  Quantity  Orders  for 
Shipment  Before  February  20. 

HALL  BROS. 

POPLAR  HILL  FARM 

Box  go  Wallingford,  Conn. 


MODERN  CHICKS  are  essentially  different  from  ordinary  chicks.  MODERN  CHICKS  be¬ 
am  laving  in  the  Fall  and  lay  WINTER  EGGS  when  prices  are  high.  All  our  ten  years 
of  selecting  the  BEST  parent  stock,  CULLING  out  the  unfit,  BREEDING,  FEEDING • 
HATCHING  and  ACCREDITING  has  been  in  order  to  Produce  the  MODERN  CHICK  winch 
will  lay  the  most  eggs  when  eggs  are  HIGHEST  IN  PRICE.  Member  International  Bab} 
Chick  and  Ohio  Chick  Hatcheries  Associations.  ACCREDITED  for  three  years  30%  of  our 
Chicks  are  sold  at  Our  Own  Door  to  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS.  As  Good  Chicks  for  the 

Money  as  you  can  buy  anywhere.  You  cannot  expect  ordinary  chiefs  to  produce  eggs  in 
January.  MODERN  CHICKS  lay  because  they  are  “built  that  way.  OUR  CATALOG  IS  FREE, 
It  explains  the  Rigid  Ohio  Accreditation  Plan,  Our  Guarantee  and  Terms,  Care  and  FeedinB 
of  Baby  Chicks,  and  contains  descriptions  of  breeds  and  actual  photographs  or  our  flocks. 

Get  our  FREE  CATALOG.  Order  MODERN  CHICKS  and  make  money. 

Reference:  Citizens  Bank  of  Mount  Blanchard. 

MODERN  HATCHERY  Box  B  Mount  Blanchard,  Ohio 


BUY  CHICKS  from  Members  of  the 
New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry 
Certification  Association,  Inc. 

and  get  the  best  in  vitality  and  high  egg  production. 
Our  standard  is  high,  making  quality  the  best. 

BREEDING  STOCK,  HATCHING  EGGS  and  CHICKS  for  sale 
from  the  following: 

Sunnrvised  Flocks,  which  are  carefully  selected  hens  mated  to  certified  males  (no  pullets.) 
Certified  Flocks,  which  are  high  producers  only,  mnted  to  certified  males  (no  pullets.) 
Home  Trapnested  Birds  with  official  egg  records  up  to  330. 

All  breeding  stock  under  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  which  will  eliminate  any  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  standard  values. 

WE  KNOW  WHAT  WE  HAVE - YOU  KNOW  AVHAT  YOU  BUY 

Think  it  over  and  send  for  free  catalogue  giving  list  of  members  and  other  valuable  information. 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary  NEW  HARTFORD,  N.  Y. 


E  W- YO  RK  ER 

graded  as  to  size,  color  and  quality. 
A  uniform  pack  of  all  white  eggs  has 
an  attractive  appearance  and  when  dis¬ 
played  by  the  commission  merchant  or 
jobber  will  largely  sell  themselves.  Re¬ 
ceivers  of  eggs  recommend  that,  small 
sized,  irregular  shaped,  weak  shelled 
and  extreme  large  eggs  be  used  at 


HEAD 
CHICKS 

home  and  not  packed  in  the  case  which  I  |  taon'T  buy  baby  chicks  until 
f n  ho  sliinnpd  fhpvphv  lowering  the  S  ■L'  nnn  have  learned  all  about 
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is  to  he  shipped,  thereby  lowering  the 
quality  of  a  pack."  Tinted  eggs  should 
not  be  packed  with  all  white  eggs,  for 
in  New  York  City  all  white  eggs  com¬ 
mand  a  premium  and  the  addition  of 
even  a  few  tints  to  a  case  lowers  its 
selling  value  when  viewed  at  the  whole¬ 
salers  by  a  prospective  buyer.  The 
same  is  true  of  brown  eggs;  do  not  I 
mix  them  in  with  white  eggs,  but  by 
all  means  market  them  separately. 
New  tillers  and  flats  should  also  be 
used  not  only  because  they  are  stronger 
and  insure  better  protection  to  the 
eggs  but  when  displayed  by  the  whole¬ 
sale  receiver  they  present  a  much  more 
attractive  appearance  and  appearance 
is  an  important  factor  in  selling  goods. 
The  fillers  should  be  of  one  color  and 
white  fillers  give  the  eggs  a  more  at¬ 
tractive  appearance.  The  lining  of 
cases  with  newspapers  gives  the  case 
when  opened  an  unsightly  appearance 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  protecting 
the  eggs  is  totally  unnecessary.  In 
fact  it  is  a  detriment,  for  it  removes 
the  slight  give  and  take  that  an  egg 
filler  should  have,  thereby  absorbing 
jars  and  shocks  without  damage  to  the 
eggs.  The  use  of  papers  can  only  he 
justified  in  extreme  cold  weather  to 
protect  the  eggs  from  freezing. 

“Many  of  the  dealers  visited  advo¬ 
cated  new  cases  even  for  State  eggs, 
beause  of  their  clean  appearance  and 
more  rigid  construction.  However,  sec¬ 
ond-hand  cases  are  used  to  great  ex¬ 
tent  and  if  carefully  examined  before 
shipping  give  very  satisfactory  service. 
The  cases  should  be  securely  nailed  at 
each  end,  but  not  in  the  center. 


you  have  learned  all  about 
Indian  Head  White  Leghorns — 
the  old  reliable  Strain. 

Vigorous  and  dependable  for  sure 
profits.  New  low  prices. 

Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


j 


Niagara  Poultry  Farm 

Profitable  Chicks  and  Dux 
Will  Always  Satisfy  You 

Hardy,  northern  grown,  vigorous,  healthy, 
heavy,  laying,  free  range  breeding  flocks 
insures  you  livable,  profitable  chicks.  Our 
prices  will  save  you  money. 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS 
WYANDOTTES  —  PEKIN  DUX 

1 00°/o  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

For  bigger  Poultry  Profits  get  our  Catalog. 
NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5 
Established  1887  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


WENE 

CHICKS 

S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

State-Certified 
Blood-T  ested 

EVERY  BREEDER  A  MATURE  HEN 
WE  DO  NOT  MATE  PULLETS 

We  areTiow  booking  orders  for  Leghorn  Chicks 
from  State- Cert  if  led,  Blood-Tested  Matings  for 
February  and  March  delivery. 

HEAVY  BREEDS  NOW  READY 

We  can  make  immediate  deliveries  of  chicks  in 
these  breeds:  White  Rock,  Barred  Rock,  White 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  lted,  also*  Cross-bred  Matings 
_  for  Broiler  and  Roaster  production. 

M  Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

}  WENE  CHICK  FARMS  v1nedlEaPntd.an.  j. 


5 
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Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested — Certified — 
Trap-Nested  Under  State  Supervision 

_  -  -  .  a _ _ :  —  1 : _ x  PVUT  ITCTVFT  V  d"»/V  .  j 

pc 


For  eight  years  we  have  specialized  EXCLUSIVELY 
in  Golden  Dollars  Strain. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Pullets 

Backed  by  Definite  Performance  Records 

1?  VERY  hen  breeder  in  our  flocks  has  produced  200  eggs  or  better  in 
Ej  her  pullet  year  by  actual  trap-nest  records.  Every  ureeder  has 
been  blood-tested  and  certified  by  State  officials.  These  tests  made  for 
four  consecutive  years,  have  always  shown  our  flocks  100#  perfect,  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  bacillary  white  diarrhea.  Our  big  snow-white  eggs 
sell  at  a  premium  on  the  New  York  market.  Chicks  from  our  breed¬ 
ers  will  make  golden  dollars  for  you. 

“Profits  from  poultry,”  by  Paul  F.  Smith,  the  man  who  built  a  130,000  a  year 
business  on  a  12- acre  farm.  Write  for  your  copy.  It’s  free,  but  v.  orth  a  lot. 

VINELAND  TRAP-NEST  POULTRY  RANCH 
Paul  F.  Smith,  Prop.  8  Main  Rd.„  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SERVICE  PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Free  Catalog 


.jiaf 

Stain 


Prepaid  Prices  for  25  50 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas . $3.50  $6,50 

White,  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks  1 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds  r .  3.75  t  .u 5 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  J  ... 

S  S  Hamburgs,  1 6c.  Assorted  Breeds,  10c.  Member 
THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  BOX  B 


100 

$12.00 


200 

$23.50 


14.00  27.50 

A.  B.  C.  P.  A. 


QUALITY 

and  Price  List 
500  1000 

$57.50  $110.00 

67.50  130.00 

Our  22nd  Year 
TIFFIN,  OHIO 


HANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

;ht  in  i  he  East  at  prices  you  ca 
trapnested  breeders  with  higl 
PEABL  POULTRY  FARM,  Mont  vale,  N.  J. 


Your  chance  to  get  this  strain  right  in  i  lie  East  at  prices  you  can  afford  from  New  Jersey 


State  Uertified,  blood-tested  am 
©ggs  and  chicks.  Free  catalog. 


Pullets  Quit  Laying* 

What  can  I  do  to  get  my  pullets  back 
into  production?  They  are  March  3 
chicks,  and  started  laying  the  middle 
of  July.  They  were  laying  fairly  well 
until  they  got  pox  in  October,  and  then 
they  went  down  and  out  with  the  pox, 
which  was  very  bad.  A  number  of 
them  died.  Quite  a  few  had  one  eye 
closed,  looked  like  roup.  After  the  pox 
quite  a  few  went  into  moult.  I  am 
feeding  the  following  mash :  200  lbs. 
cornmeal,  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  red- 
dog,  50  lbs.  ground  oats,  50  lbs.  ground 
oatmeal,  40  lbs.  fish,  40  lbs.  meat,  35 
lbs.  skimmilk,  25  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal,  10 
lbs.  tobacco  dust.  G  lbs.  salt,  and  12 
lbs.  fine  shell.  Would  tobacco  dust  in 
mash  hold  them  back  from  laying,  as 
1  use  tobacco  steady?  f.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

I  know  of  no  way  of  bringing  pul¬ 
lets  that  have  suffered  from  sickness 
or  other  conditions  that  have  checked 
laying  back  into  full  production  again 
except  by  good  feeding  and  care  and 
giving  them  time  to  recuperate.  It  is 
natural  to  wish  to  hurry  the  pullets  as 
fast  as  possible,  but  there  is  no  quick 
method  of  restoring  health  and  vitality, 
and  efforts  to  do  this  may  easily  do 
more  harm  than  good.  I  should  not 
use  tobacco  dust  continuously  in  the 
mash,  unless  the  pullets  are  known  to 
he  badly  infested  by  intestinal  worms. 
I  should  not  feed  it  at  all,  but,  if  the 
tobacco  treatment  is  needed,  it  may  be 
administered  for  a  period  of  a  few 
weeks  and  then  discontinued  for  at 
least  an  equal  period.  The  feeding  of 
tobacco  is  not  conducive  to  laying  and 
many  flocks  are  treated  without  need. 
The  addition  of  cod-liver  oil  is  advis¬ 
able  and  lights  properly  used  are  help¬ 
ful.  It  is  quite  likely  that  your  pul¬ 
lets  had  roup  in  perhaps  a  mild  form 
with  the  chickenpox,  as  these  diseases 
are  often  found  together  and  are  be¬ 
lieved  by  some  investigators  to  be  due 
to  the  same  infection.  M.  B.  D. 


Facts  Worth  Looking 
Into  When  Buying 
Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 

1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

2  We  are  financially  responsible. 

o  Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are 

”  laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

A  Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production 
^  have  been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years. 
rz  Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high 

records  used  in  our  breeding  pens, 
g  The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 
n  Our  feeding  and  management  pro¬ 

gram  free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks, 
q  We  pay  delivery  charges  and 

guarantee  100#  satisfactory  arrival. 

Q  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  de¬ 
livery  on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

40  Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 
This  is  your  protection. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  ExtraQuality Chieksfromthorough- 
bred  matings  any  week  after  February 
Hth,  at  $16  per  100;  $77  per  600;  SI  50 
per  1000.  10  per  cent  books  your  order.  Circular  FREE. 
Robert  Clauser,  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville.  Pa. 

Our  Chicks  Cost  No  More 

They  pay  better.  Accredited  from  flocks  supervised 
by  expert  trained  at  Ohio  State  University.  Our 
catalog  tells  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  other 
stock.  ALSO  15ABY  III'CKS.  Write  today. 

SOUDERS’  IDEAL  HATCHERY.  Box  H.  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

CHICKS  and  DUX  C.O.  D. 

Fine  pure-bred  chicks  and  baby  ducks  at  prices  to  lit 
your  pocketbook.  Pedigreed  males  and  selected  fe¬ 
males  make  chicks  of  finest  quality.  Free  poultry  book 
and  catalog.  Get  details  of  our  liberal  C.  O.  I),  otter. 

COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO  ,  Bux  124.  TIRO.  0. 

FINE  PURE-BRED  CHICKS 

Write  for  our  catalog,  it  tells  about  our  chicks  from 
pure-bred  selected  stock.  We  have  been  in  the  chick 
business  for  years  and  know  how  to  produce  the  kind  of 
chicks  you  want  at  prices  which  will  make  money  for 
you.  Write  today.  SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Tiffin.  0. 


Accredited  Chi 


See  Your  Chicks  Before  You  Pay  for  Them. 
Especially  Selected,  Accredited  Stock 
BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  FREE 
Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  quality. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  13,  Kenton,  O. 

GOOD  CHICKS  Pay  BigProfits 

County  Line  Chicks  are  this  kind.  You  get  the  best 
when  you  get  County  Line  Chicks.  Five  vai  ieties. 
Bred  for  Health  and  Production.  CATALOG  FREE 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 
Box  11,  Telford,  Pa. 

OUR  1928  CATALOG  FSWST 

St  pages  showing  T.argest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies  In 
the  world.  (Over  300  items.)  Write  todav  for  your  copy 
—FREE.  BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Dopt.  C-42,  Quincy,  III. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


Member  I.  B.C.  A. 


"MARTIN’S  STRAIN” 

White  Wyandotte, 
Utah's  Superior  White 
and  Barred  Rock _ 

Strong  chicks  from  heaffliy 
stock."  Satisfaction  guar 
anteed.  Write  for  prices. 
JAS-  E  ULSH  -  Beaver  Bprings,  Pa, 
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SAVE  Time,  Fuel,  Money 


FREE  Brooder  Book 

Tells  You  How 


Largest  Line  of 
Brooders  in 
America 


Cut  down  chick 
losses.  Grow  big- 
'  ger  profit-making 
fowl  with  famous 
^American  Brooder.  Lead- 
breeders  and  poultry- 
'  men  on  Pacific  Coast,  in¬ 
cluding  holders  of  world’s  laying  records, 
attribute  phenomenal  success  to  It. 

Direct  oil  burner,  automatic  regulator  controls 
temperature  within  2  or  3  degrees.  Self  ventila¬ 
tion.  Finest  materials  and  construction.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Greatest  values  in  Brooders. 

A  postcard  brings  you  FREE  Brooder  Book,  writ¬ 
ten  from  20  years’  experience. 

DEALERS — write  for  big  Sales  Opportunity. 
Coal,  oil,  gas,  electric  models  $7.50  to  $70.00. 

American  Brooder  Corporation 

Alhambra,  Calif-,  or  36  Barclay  St-,  New  York-.Dcpt.917 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

I  which  tells  all  about  the  TWIN-FLOAT  Sol-Hot —  I 
I  the  wickless  oil  burning  brooder  that  will  help  you 
I  raise  more  chicks  this  season.  Its  Automatic  Twin- 
I  Float  Oil  Level  is  the  greatest  invention  ever  de- 
I  veloped  for  chick  brooders — easy  to  operate  as  a  gas 
I  stove — no  wicks — nofumes — nosmoke — nosmoth- 
I  ered  chicks.  Costs  less  than  old  fashioned  wick  I 
1  brooders.  Catalog  free — send  for  it  today. 


IT  WIN  FLOATS 

|QHL  CONTROL! 

•  M.  SHEER  CO.,  Dept.  63  Quincy,  III. 


HY-VITA 

Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


Pure-Fresh-Certif  ied 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 

vitamins  A  and  D.  Stearin-free - won’t 

freeze.  Compare  these  prices  with  other 
biologically  tested  brands;  then  order 
where  your  money  goes  far  thest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Tin-Lined  Barrels  •  $37.00 
10  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  -  -  -  14.00 

5  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  •  .  •  7.50 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check ,  postal  or  express  money  order  today . 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request. 

HY-VITA  FEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  85,  886  Water  St.,  New  York  City 


Pure  CodIiver  Oil 


WHEN  buying  OIL— 
get  the  best.  The 
Gunning  Label  on 
Cod  Liver  Oil  guar¬ 
antees  PURITY,  UNI¬ 
FORMITY  and  PO¬ 
TENCY;  assures  you 
of  better  hatches, 
stronger  chicks, 
healthier  birds  and 
more  eggs.  Clear, 
golden-yellow  color — 
highest  Vitamin  A  & 
D  test  1,  5,  10  Gal. 
Cans  — 30-Gal.  Bbls. 
Lowest  import  prices. 

Gunning  &  Gunning 
Importers 
97-R  Rcade  Street 
New  York 


ROSS  i 

SS3H 

ROSS  BROODER  HOUSE 

^  PREVENTS  LOSSES' 

— rat  and  vermin  proof. 
New  exclusive  idea  in  cross 
ventilation.  Combination 
ventilator  and  stove  ilue. 
Glass  windows.  Diameter 
12  feet.  Capacity  500  chicks. 

Built  sectional — easily  enlarged. 

Buy  Now-Pay  Later 
Write  Today 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO.,  309  Warder  St.,  Springfield  Ohio 

Makers  Ross  Metal  Silos,  Cribs.  Cutters,  Bins. 

Hog  Houses,  Mills,  Garages, 

M  A  KE*  twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
I  IMllC.  ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENSMa""’s  iSSMSSa. 

■  .  .  0  No  money  in  advance.  Getr 

I  AY  free  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO_ 

«  Box  ,5  Milford,  Mass. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  m.inniacturersof  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1814. 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  C0„  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  US  YOEJR  OLD  FEED, 
BRAN  AND  MIDDLING  BAGS 

We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots  of  100  or 
more  hags.  Reference  Community  Bank  of  Buffalo 

J.  BLEICHFE  LD  BAG  8  BURL  APC0..1 5  PeckhamSt,  Buffalo  ,N.y! 


Henhouse  Trap  Door 

I  noticed  that  some  time  ago  there 
was  an  inquiry  for  a  henhouse  trap 
door,  and  am  sending  description  of 


I 


ca* 


is  ^3 

4— K 


TRAP  TAGS 


with  wire.  Copper  or 
.  aluminum.  Name  and 
address  on  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags 
.  50c;  45  tags  $1;  100  tags  $2,  postpaid. 
J  Prompt  shipment.  Write  plainly.  Or- 
il.4  der  now.  BIVINS, Printer,  Summit, N.Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  Wepay 


bags.  We  pay  the  freight. 

O  WASCO  BAG  CO. 


5e  each  for  100-lb. 
We  pay  spot  cash. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 


If 


LA  IM  S  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  The  Full  Egg  Banket  ”  Send  25  cents.  * 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL.Dent.5l5  Indianapolis. Ind. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Door  Open 

one  that  works  well  for  me.  This  is 
the  same  thing  used  for  trapping 
pigeons,  only  larger  and  heavier.  A 
heavy  wire  or  rod  the  size  of  a  lead 


/ns i de  vierv 

Closed  from  Inside 

pencil  will  do  the  work.  It  will  let 
them  in  and  not  out  when  set.  g.  h.  c. 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Alfalfa  Meal  for  Poultry 

Is  it  practical  to  use  Alfalfa  meal 
in  mash  for  chickens  for  the  whole  of 
the  green  feed  in  Winter.  I  cannot 
get  cabbage ;  am  now  using  mangels 
with  25  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  in  500  lbs.  of 
mash.  Is  this  enough?  If  not  how 
fast  can  I  add  it?  Have  mash  mixed 
in  500-lb.  lots.  Dried  buttermilk  costs 
$14  a  hundred.  I  feed  some  in  Fall — 
cannot  afford  it  now  when  eggs  are  get¬ 
ting  cheaper.  Of  how  much  value  are 
mangels?  m.  c.  y. 

Ohio. 

Yes,  Alfalfa  meal,  if  of  good  quality 
and  not  made  largely  from  stems,  may 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  gi’een  food 
in  the  Winter.  There  is  considerable 
variation  in  the  quality  of  the  Alfalfa 
meals  on  the  market.  The  best  meals 
are  made  from  leaves  or  leaves  and 
blossoms,  with  little  of  the  coarse  stem 
included.  It  is  in  the  leaves  particu¬ 
larly  that  the  value  of  Alfalfa  lies.  If 
one  has  good,  well-cured  clover,  he  may 
feed  this  in  racks  as  hay,  allowing  the 
fowls  to  eat  what  they  will  and  using 
the  rest  in  litter.  It  is  worth  while  on 
the  farm  where  clover  is  raised  to  take 
pains  to  cure  a  supply  of  young  clover 
green  and  keep  it  for  the  fowls.”  When 
a  home-grown  feed  can  be  used,  it  is 
not  economical  to  purchase  an  expen¬ 
sive  substitute  at  the  ordinary  price  of 
eggs. 

Alfalfa  meal  may  be  mixed  with  the 
mash  in  the  proportion  of  10  lbs.  to  the 
hundred  if  desired.  The  dried  milk 
products  are  pretty  expensive  when 
eggs  are  cheap.  Meat  scrap  is  a 
cheaper  source  of  animal  protein  and 
skim-milk,  where  it  can  be  procured, 
is  cheapest  yet.  The  now  universal 
practice  of  selling  whole  milk  from  the 
farm  deprives  the  owner  of  a  pretty 
valuable  food  product  in  the  shape  of 
skim-milk.  Mangels  are  valuable  as 
succulent  vegetable  food,  not  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  leaves  of  hay  but  excellent 
n  addition  to  them.  Cabbage  are 
ikewise  desirable.  Feed  any  fresh 
vegetables  that  you  have.  m.  b.  d. 


PURINA 

POULTRY  CHOWS 

EVERYBODY  has  his  own  opinion  as  to  what  feed  will  make 
baby  chicks  live  and  grow.  But  who  really  knows? 

The  people  who  have  handled  the  greatest  number  of  chicks _ 

who  have  had  experience  with  thousands  of  baby  chicks  and 
dozens  of  different  rations — the  people  who  are  most  vitally 
interested  that  their  baby  chicks  shall  live  and  grow — are  the 
hatcheries!  1371  hatcheries  say  “  Feed  Purina  Poultry  Chows !” 
Order  them  from  the  store  with  the  checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eight  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 

Write  us  for  a  96-page  Poultry  Book— free 


MARTIN  STEEL  PROD.  CO. 


Amazing  New-type  Brooder  House 
Pays  for  Itself  Quick  or  No  Cost 

o  more  gambling  with  poultry  profits.  No  more  heart - 
-L’  breaking  chick  lossesl  For  now  an  old,  well  known 
manufacturer  makes  the  most  startling  offer  in  poultry 
history— a  surprising  new  development  in  brooder  houses, 
backed  up  by  a  complete  poultry  raising  plan  so  remark¬ 
able  that  hundreds  have  already  received  their  entire  in¬ 
vestment  back  in  2  to  3  months.  There  are  no  “strings” 
or  “red  tape”.  Absolute  money-back  guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Makes  $500  to  $2,000  a  year  extra  income  from 
poultry  easy  as  A-B-C.  Liberal  time  payment  plan.  Write 
today  and  get  all  the  amazing  details  without  obligation. 

Est.  1892 ) _ Dept.  9,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Hubers  Reliable  Chicks 


Olir  1  QfK  Y not*  F°r  18  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 
- - - for  egg  production  and  quality. 

If  better  chicks  could  be  batched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them.  There 
are  reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  have  never 
been  able  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  eighteen  years.  Our 

Reliable  Chicks  possess  high  egg  producing  qualities.  Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks 
banded  and  record  kept.  Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  free.  Send  us  your  order  and  you 
will  be  another  one  of  our  satisfied  customers. 

Chicks  Sent  C.  O.  D.  If  You  Wish.  Get  Our  Plan 

Get  our  special  combined  offer  on  chicks,  brooder  stoves,  and  brooder-houses.  We  hatch  twelve  varieties. 
Fifty  thousand  chicks  per  week.  Valuable  Book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  free  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  MAIN  STREET,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


VOU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


TEN  CHICKS  EXTRA 

On  orders  placed  early  we  will  allow  10  chicks  extra  with  every  100  ordered.  Write 
for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

.  OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  inspected 
by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  University. 
GUARANTEED  CHICKS.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plan.  You  can’t  lose  on 
our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERIES  101  MAIN  ST.,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


CHICKS  C.O.D.  SEND  ONLY  $1.00 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  Poultryman.  You  can 

feel  safe  for  you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production  Jbf'  /■'Tvi- 

and  oreed  type.  Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought  ■Ifel  j 
with  chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 

It  tells  all  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives  _ _ 

details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order  Prices  reasonable 
Write  today.  WOLF  HATCHING  A  BREEDING  CO.,  BOX  8,  G1BSONBURG,  oillO 

NATIONAL  CHICKS— 500,000  CHICKS  FOR  1928 

America’s  leading  breeds  and  strains  insure  profits  with  National 
Chicks  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  $A50  $675  $13410  $62°00  $120 

Tancred  or  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns .  3  75  7  25  14.00  67.00  130 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  A  nconas .  4.25  7.75  15  00  72  00  140 

R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Jlinorcas .  4  50  8-50  16  00  77.00  150 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  5.00  9.25  18  00  87.00  170 

Bine  Andelusians,  White  Minorcas .  7.75  15.25  30  00  140  00  250 

/  A  0r  °ddS  and  endS .  3-25  6.00  11-00  53.00  100  wra-uu 

z  We  have  special  mated  pens  in  all  these  breeds.  Send  for  our  new  f 

illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  sent  postpaid.  We  guarantee  100* 
live  delivery.  References.  Order  at  once.  Delay  is  fatal. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA, 
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Important  Rural  School 
Meetings 

People  of  the  rural  school  districts 
of  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  are  to  hold 
two  meetings  on  January  28.  One 
meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  Auditorium 
of  the  Court  House  in  Cortland.  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  at  1 :30,  and  then  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  at  the  Al¬ 
hambra  Theater  in  Cincinnatus.  Both 
meetings  are  to  be  addressed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  D.  Boyd  Devendorf,  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety,  and  Secretary  A.  D.  Ostrander. 

Vice-president  Leslie  I>.  Craig  will 
also  endeavor  to  be  present.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  legislation  needed  for  the  rural 
schools  and  the  present  compulsory 
consolidation  laws  and  their  working 
will  be  thoroughly  discussed. 

Rural  people  of  that  section  should 
plan  to  attend  both  of  these  meetings 
if  possible.  The  meetings  were  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  co-operation  of  Cort¬ 
land  County  members  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society,  who  de¬ 
sire  their  neighbors  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  truth  regarding 
school  affairs. 


Interesting  School  Meeting 

“One  who  was  there,”  send  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notes  about  a  recent  school 
meeting  held  at  Rockwells  Mills,  Chen¬ 
ango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  January  14: 

“We  wish  to  thank  Mr.  C.  N.  Smith 
for  having  this  interesting  meeting  and 
such  good  speakers.  We  are  all  in 
hopes  of  meeting  Mr.  Ostrander  and 
Mr.  Devendorf  again.  We  are  all  glad 
to  know  that  they  are  working  for  the 
interests  of  the  farmer  and  taxpayer.” 


is  my  birthday.  I  am  13.  My  two 
brothers  had  a  fine  time  celebrating  this 
morning.” — Sarah  Graham  (13).  Illinois. 

“I  haven’t  sent  anything  to  Our  Page 
for  a  long  time,  but  I  made  a  New 
Year's  resolution  to  contribute  more  this 
year.” — Rena  Cook  (12),  Pennsylvania. 

“I  have  just  been  operated  on  for  ap¬ 
pendicitis  and  I  am  feeling  pretty  blue. 
We  own  a  brook  and  every  one  is  skating 
and  sleigh  riding  while  I  can  only  watch,” 
— Anna  Sigal  (12),  Connecticut. 

“The  amount  of  practice  needed  to 
draw  a  well-proportioned  figure  is  large 
and  I  have  only  a  few  hours  to  spare  in 
trying  to  improve,  so  that  it  will  take  a 
while,  but  I  suppose  you  have  to  wait 
and  be  patient  if  you  expect  any  good  re¬ 
turns.  I  live  on  a  255-acre  farm  and 
with  Dad  and  me  to  keep  our  40  live 
stock  comfortable  during  the  Winter  it 
keeps  us  busy.” — John  Mucha  (16),  New 
York. 

“Do  the  rest  of  you  feel  the  same 
about  coasting  as  I  do?  When  you  skim 
like  lightning  over  the  snow,  doesn't  it 
feel  wonderful?  I  really  can’t  describe 
it  but  I  thought  I'd  like  to  tell  Our  Page 
what  I  thought  about  January,  anyway.” 
— Murielle  Fuller  (17),  Massachusetts. 

“Why  don’t  we  see  contributions  from 
more  States  than  we  do?  Sometimes  I 
feel  like  shouting  ‘Wake  up  Maryland ! 
Wake  up,  girls  and  boys !’  I  have  re¬ 
solved  to  keep  awake  myself,  after  this 
month.  Does  anyone  of  the  New  York 
girls  and  boys  know  Alice  Griffith  of 
Oneida  Co..  N.  Y .?  If  so  please  let  me 
have  her  address.-’ — Esther  Wright  (14), 

Mai-yland. 

“I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
story  idea,  as  I  love  to  write.  If  some 
one 'will  start  it.  I’ll  try  to  help.” — John 
Fredrickson  (14),  New  York. 

“Lately  I  have  been  rummaging  in  the 
attic  for  old  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  con¬ 
taining  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page.  I 
have  discovered  quite  a  few  and  have 
fastened  them  together.  They  date  from 
1922.  Norman  Hallock  has  contributed 
to  Our  Page  since  1922  to  my  knowledge. 
Rebecca  Spencer  and  Ruth  Watts  have 
also  been  contributors  since  1922.  Esther 
Herr  has  also.  Let  us  all  resolve  for 
the  New  Year  to  try  to  make  our  work 
the  best  we  can  so  that  others  may  en¬ 
joy  it.” — Ethel  Waterworth  (14),  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Boys  and  Girls 

LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

•  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  this  month. 

New  York.—’ ‘Mar.v  Bull  (11),  Gladys  Rogers 
(7),  ‘Hazel  Hebecker  (10),  Rose  Lorenzen, 
Evelvn  Kirchner  (12),  ‘Louise  Wiederhood  (17), 
‘Aubrey  Gregory  (17),  Wesley  McClatchie  (11), 
Julia  McClatchie  (14),  Irene  Berry  (15),  Ed¬ 
ward  Wilshire,  John  McLean  (12),  Barbara 
Smith  (11),  Natalie  Curtis  (13),  Margaret 
Clark,  ‘Pearl  Lynn  (17),  Kathryn  Marks  (17), 
‘Louise  Lynn  (10),  ‘Evelyn  Paddock  (7),  Betty 
Natvig,  Grace  Currier  (12),  Nick  Komar, 
•Elizabeth  Humphrey  (13),  Ruth  Behrend  (16), 
‘John  Fredrickson  (14),  Elvira  Jones,  ‘Hilda 
Yancey  (13),  Philip  Kaufman,  Gori  Marra,  Dons 
Hall  (11),  Rose  Lewis  (9),  Grover  Hyatt  (13), 
Irene  Wood,  Harry  Reichard,  Marian  Dow, 
•Marguerite  Grau  (16),  ‘Stanley  Brown  (15), 
♦Lois  Russell  (17),  Eileen  Campion  (14),  ‘John 
Mucha  (16),  ‘Elizabeth  Baum  (15),  Catherine 
Downing  (15),  Lora  Langhans  (17),  Edna  Bal- 
liet  (12),  Doris  Weaver  (9),  Homer  Rubilee 
(14),  Mildred  Orsted  (14). 

Pennsylvania. — Grace  Young  (14),  Dorothy 
Mease  (15),  Amy  Springer,  ‘Charlotte 
Troelzsch  (12),  ‘Rena  Cook  (12),  Elsie  Spring¬ 
er  (14),  ‘Edwin  Holl  (10),  Christiana  Springer 
(17),  Marian  Welker  (13),  ‘Franklin  Kohler 
(17),  Thelma  Miller  (16),  Malvern  Miller  (13), 
Ruth  Welker  (15),  Donald  Rentzel  (15),  Jean 
Barlow,  Phyllis  Benscote  (11). 

New  Jersey. — Myrtle  Forbell,  Steve  Chrappa 
(14),  ‘Alice  Chew  (16),  Anna  Filak  (16),  Her¬ 
bert  Conover  (13),  ‘June  Doolittle,  Florence 
Tice  (12),  Bertha  Closson  (11).  . 

Connecticut,— ‘Anna  Sigal  (12),  Fannie  Wm- 
noker  (12),  Ethel  Waterworth  (14),  ‘Berta 
Griff tlis  (18),  ‘Delia  Piersig  (13),  ‘Edna  Gar- 
lick  (16).  ' 

Ohio. — Wavne  Lehman,  Charles  Hirsimaki 
(16),  Gertrude  Diedrick  (10),  Jeanette  Roberts. 

Massachusetts. — John  Krasnelsky  (15),  Otto 
Stevens  (10),  ‘Murielle  Fuller  (17),  Ruth 
Eaton  (13).  .  . 

West  Virginia. — Howard  Jordan,  ‘Virginia 
Wood  (16). 

Virginia.- — Joyce  Anderson  (10). 

Maine. — Fanny  Wills. 

Maryland. — ‘Esther  Wright  (14),  William 
Cox  (11),  Lena  Custer  (16). 

Delaware.— Laura  Seeley,  Pauline  Wisseman 
(14). 

New  Hampshire. — Leland  Butman  (13). 

Vermont. — ‘Amanda  Churchill  (12). 

Illinois. — ‘Herman  Graham  (9),  ‘Sarah  Gra¬ 
ham  (13). 

Kansas. — Gretchen  Koch  (12). 


A  dealer  received  a  crate  containing 
some  fotvls.  Lie  wrote  to  the  sender,  in¬ 
forming  him  that  the  crate  was  so  badly 
made  that  it  had  come  to  pieces  when, he 
was  taking  the  hens  home  with  him,  and 
they  had  all  escaped,  and  after  much 
searching,  he  had  only  succeeded  in  find¬ 
ing  11  of  them.  In  due  course  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  reply :  “You  were 
lucky  to  find  11  liens,  because  I  sent  you 
only'  six.”— Wright  Engine  Builder. 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  Chix 

From  Justa  Poultry  Farm 

Are  Newtown  Hatched  from  Blood  Tested 
Old  Hen  Breeders,  which  have  been  bred 
16  years,  for  Size,  Vigor  ar.d_Heavy  Pro¬ 
duction— 

$20  per  100;  $95  per  500;  $180  per  1000 

Prepaid 

A  New  Jersey  customer  writes:  ‘Pullets 
have  been  laying  60%  since  September.  Am 
willing  to  order  4,000  cliix  for  March  de¬ 
livery.”  He  has  since  placed  his  order. 
Our  stock  will  prove  Profitable. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


Letters  Wanted 

Those  wbo  wish  to  correspond  with  contribu¬ 
tors  are  requested  to  send  letters  in  a  sealed, 
stamped  envelope,  so  that  the  local  address  can 
be  affixed  and  the  letter  posted,  without  delay 
from  this  office. 

Laura  Seeley,  Delaware;  Irene  Berry  (15), 
New  York;  Ruth  Behrend,  New  York;  Nellie 
Barnes,  Ohio;  Catherine  Downing  (15),  New 
York;  Mabel  Goodenow  (14),  Long  Island; 
Helen  Newman  (15),  Rhode  Island. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  pUIp  C 
WHITE  LEGHORN  V"A  1AV^1VO 

Send  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

Ty  ,!#  $12.00  per  100  $57.50-500  $110-1000 

L,m.A.  Postage  paid.  100J4  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  •  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Husky  Baby  Chicks  ■ti" 

Barred  Rooks  and  White  Leghorns.  Write  for  prices. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  Delaware 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks.  Penna.  supervised.  Blood  tested  flocks. 
Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  high  egg  production.  Catalogue 

free.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Mifllintown,  Penna. 

Horthrop'sFamousMinorcas^ 

Not  a  hatcherybut  an  exclusive  breeder  of 

S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCA  CHIX,  HATCHING  EGGS, 
PULLETS  and  BREEDING  COCKS  and  COCKERELS. 

We  are  now  booking  orders,  ask  for  price  list 

Willis  Northrop,  breeder  »  Prattsburg,  N,  Y. 

sale-30  certified  le’ghorn  COCKERELS 

Sired  by  1st  Cock  Madison  Square  Garden.  Banded  by 
Cornell  expert.  Won  at  New  York  State  Production 
Show  1927.  6  Firsts,  5  Seconds  in  the  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Class.  Price,  $10.00  each. 

J.  C.  KRAFT  -  -  Jacksonville,  N.  Y. 

Dnr&o  Official  records  Vineland 
tSSrmtt  KOCHS  contest  208  to  260.  Cock¬ 
erels  and  pullets.  A.  L.  VREELAND,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Black  Langshans  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS 

for  sale.  First  class  stock.  A. L. VREELAND,  Nutley,  N.J. 


CHlV 

Drawn  by  Barbara  Smith  (11), 
New  York 

“Mumps  all  this  vacation  on  both  sides. 
Start  back  to  school  tomorrow.  Today 


k  R.  I.  RED 

’OCKEREL 


3  $5 


A.  YAGER 

Germantown  Ne«  York 


BABY  DUX  BABY  DUX 

The  famous  Long  Island  Pekin  Ducklings  for  sale.  Im¬ 
mediate  shipments.  Price,  930-100.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

SCHLEIN’S  BLUE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 
Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

Tom  Turkeys  "SKi  8K 

S.  Patrick  SI  West  16th  St.  New  York  City 

Mammoth  bronze  turkeys— Big  frame,  well  marked,  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  ELIZABETH  TATE,  Draper,  Va. 


Rosemon 
(hicKs 


A  Guarantee  as 

Broad  as  Our  Business 

CAFE  arrival  of  full  count? 
^  0  yes!  We  have  guaran¬ 
teed  that  for  years.  But  we 
don’t  stop  there.  We  cannot 
rest  content  until  we  have  an 
enthusiastic  letter  from  you 
telling  how  pleased  you  are 
with  Rosemont  Chicks.  Our  files 
are  full  of  such  letters  as  this : 

Raised  97  Out  of  100 

June  15,  1926 

“The  100  White  Wyandotte 
Chicks  you  sent  me  on  the 
15th  of  April  are  sure  grow¬ 
ing  nicely,  and  I  must  say 
are  the  best  I  have  had  for 
some  years,  as  I  have  only 
lost  3  out  of  the  whole  lot.” 
—Paul  Lang,  Rhode  Island. 

Our  Camera  Tells 
a  Truthful  Story 

We  have  used  the  camerafreely 
in  preparing  our  picture-filled 
Catalog.  It  shows  our  three 
big  hatcheries  with  their  mod¬ 
ern  equipment,  many  of  our 
selected  breeding  flocks,  and 
thousands  of  our  Distinctive 
Chicks.  You’ll  enjoy  looking 
through  it.  Write  today  for  the 
Catalog  and  our  All-Season 
Price  List. 

We  will  be  shipping  Chicks 
throughout  February.  Book 
your  order  at  once. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS 
AND  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 


Chicks  ^  Quality  F 


“ None  Better  Quality”  Chicks 
are  famous  .for  their  size,  vicor 
and  strength.  Officially  culled  for 
color  and  high  egg  production. 
White  Leghorns ,  White  Rocks, 
White  Wya?idottcs,  BarredRocks , 
R.I,  Reas ,  Black  Giants.  100  per 
cent  live  delivery  guaranteed,  postage  prepaid.  Low  prices. 
Write  for  circular  at  once. 

SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  208  _ Ridgely,  Maryland 


12,000  Hens  Mated 
to  Pedigreed  Males 

All  males  heading  flocks  are  from  dams 
with  records  of  200-273  eggs.  Get  our 
catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  especial¬ 
ly  bred  White  Leghorns.  Two  sons  of 
Maizie,  the  world’s  record  hen,  are  in  one 
of  our  flocks.  We  are  trapnesting  on 
both  of  our  farms  and  have  some  line  records.  Write 
for  details.  Prices  are  right  and  our  stock  unusual. 
LAYON  LEGHORN  FARMS,  R.  6,  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio 


Maizik 
World's 
Record  Hen 


36th  ANNUAL  CATALOG 

Back  of  Pine  Tree  Chicks  are  36  years 
of  selective  breeding  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  life-time  devoted  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  the  baby  chick  business.  Our 
new  Oatalogtells  why  they  pay  better. 
Write  for  your  copy  and  prices. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Slockton,  N.  J. 

Jos.  D,  Wilson,  Founder  and  Owner 
Since  1892 

DUAI  SERVICE  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S. 


Better  and  Cheaper 
Than  Home-Made 

Actually  cost  less,  complete,  ready  to  put  lip, 
than  you’d  pay  for  the  lumber  alone  at  retail. 
Immense  purchasing  power,  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  and  correct  designs  make  possible  won¬ 
derful  values. 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Poultry  Houses,  Pigeon 
Houses,  Babbit  Hutches  and  Dog  Kennels. 
Write  today. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  COMPANY 
85  Depot  St.  Randolph,  Mass. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

26 

S.  C.  Wli.  and  Br.  Leghorns..  #8.50 

Barred  ltocks . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed . .  8.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.75 

Lc  less  in  500  lots,  1c  less  in  1,000  lots, 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHEEKY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 


26 

60 

100 

#8.50 

#6.50 

#12.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

8. 50 

6.50 

12.00 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

.000  lots. 

Full  count.  100*4 

Bank  reference. 


Wm.  Nace,  Prop. 


McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Certified  Production  White  Wyandottes 

CHAMPION  HEN— Best  Am.  Pen  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Best 
Am.  Pen  Cornell.  Official  200  egg,  2nd  year  hens.  Low 
price  stock.  Eggs,  Chicks.  Males,  $5  to  $10,  onq  said 
paid  $25  for  poorer.  0IIAS.  T.  MOUSE,  R.  1,  Unadllln,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  S3. 50  $0-50  gi2 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  4.00  7.50  14 

8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  4.00  7.50  14 

Mixed  3.00  5.00  9 

100si  live  delivery  postpaid.  Special  prices 
on  larger  lots.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  It.  Leister,  Prop.  It. II.  2  McAlisterville,  1’u. 

Chix-B/IBY-Chix 

Barked  Rocks  -  •  &14perl00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -  12  per  loo 

Mixed  or  Broilers  -  -  10  per  loo 

I  also  have  Barred  Rocks  that  are  blood  tested.  All  flocks 
are  on  free  range  and  from  heavy  laying  strains.  Special 
price  on  1000  and  500  lots. 

1 OO  %  live  delivery  guaranteed,  prepaid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  •  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

We  offer  some  Rock  Chicks  from  Pennsylvania  State 
Sealed  Leg  Banded— Certified. 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  #8.75  #7.25  #14.00 
S.  O.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns...  8.25  6.25  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.60  4.75  9.00 

AVe  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100ft  good,  strong 
chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  100  1  lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Props.,  Star  Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 

D  ADV  Mixed .  g  9  per  100 

DrYD  I  S.C.  W.  Leghorns . 12  per  R0 

C'U  I  C  Barred  Rocks . 14  per  100 

LniLrLO  Reds . 14  per  loo 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100 %  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  MeAllstervllle,  Pa. 

DR.  ROMIG’S  Super-Quality  White  Rocks 
r’lf  ick  c  Dual-PurposeBarred  Rocks 

“Martin’s  Strain”  AVhite  Wjan- 
dottes  from  personally  selected  and  inspected  healthy, 
free  range  flocks.  lOOjS  live  arrival.  AVrite  for  delivery 
prices.  F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORN 

*  254-312  EGG  RECORDS 

CHICKS.  S18.  321;  EGGS.  SIO,  312  per  lOO. 

Same  lines  as  our  Contest  winners.  2000  tested  breeders, 
bred  for  productivity  of  large  white  eggs.  25th  year. 
Descriptive  catalog.  PLANKS'  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg,  P«. 

rUTr'lC  C  8.  O.  White  Leghorns  only  12c 
(j  il  1  At  IV  J  Light  Mixed  -  -  9c 

All  from  free  range  flocks.  lOOyS  live  delivery.  Circular 
free.  H.  S.  HART  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

ClilllIVCinC  PUIPIfC  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C. 
OUrlNIOlUL  U nib IV O  AA'hiie  Leghorns.  Won 
the  Farmingdale  Contest.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Cir-  . 
cular  free.  SCNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Friendship,  R.  Y. 

Any  Baby  Chick  Man  Wanting  ^»rV  Hatching  Eggs 

from  900  selected  White  Leghorn  breeders  can  find  same 
by  addressing'  BUOOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

R.  !.  RED  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

M.  A.  C.  Strain.  All  chicks  from  our  owu  State  tested 
flocks — Electrically  hatched.  Place  your  order  now. 

Tel.  801  -J.  B.  &  C.  POULTRY  FARM,  Amherst,  Mass. 

na  a  From  healthy  stock  on  farm 

Smv  f  \  \jT  range.  Parks’ blood.  HO  % 

JY  II  C  m  iA  hatched  from  old  hen  eggs. 

B  COMMUNITY  HATCHERY,  Berlin.  Md. 

iiti  •,  AIT  1  MartinDorcas.fromthefam- 

WllllP  Wvandoties  <’us  Mania  strain.  Chid  s 

HilllU  Iiyauuuuuo  and  Eg(rS)  also  s.  c  w  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  Reds.  Prices  reasonable. 

ANDREW  B.  CAHI),  K.F.H.A’o.l,  Boonton,  N.  .1. 

WU/uondnHo  Chicks,  Eggs,  Cockerels.  Catalog  free. 

,  lljfdllUUliC  I  won  every  1st  prize  Ohio  State  Fair 
and  Cleveland  1927.  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Spec.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  ^^ioiTVs  W1^*! 

AHTlirif  J.  HAY'  R.  H.  8  Auburn,  Hi.  Y. 


I 


Gasson’s  aa  UIUHUHIK  unique^  Wtti  wv  wv  wu  g  «  - - — — ' 

.  ye  replace  them.  Brookfield  quality  built  the  biggest  and  best  equipped 
'poultry  plant  in  the  Middle  West.  64  buildings,  66 -acre  farm,  $100,000 

investment.  Hasson’s  Strain  of  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

'  4500  laving  birds  1500  trapnested  under  Ohio  R.O.P.  Supervision.  5  years  consecutive  blood 
^testing:  Male  birds  pedigrees  up  to316eggs.  Official  Contest  Records.  Ohio  Accred  ited 
^Chicks  What  more  can  you  ask  for  quality?  Baby  chicks  and  10  week  old  stotdc  for  sale.  Get 
[La  head  start  on  profits  this  year.  Send  today  for  our  large  48-page  illustrated  FREE  catalog. 

[BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  John  PAjossomT  ~  ~ 


l>.  BoxD  Versailles,©. 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world  s  best  -x 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred.  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Hamels,  -  •  .* 
F  Thompson.  Martin,  Shepard.  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically /A 
r  culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ib  breeds  '  . 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association,  bend  vow  l\ 
'  for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  ^  ^ 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  40  Falrport,  N.  Y.  y  *•> 
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New  Cut  Prices 


3  Send  for  thisl928 
Incubator  and 
Brooder  Book  — 
see  the  dollara 
our  New  Cut 
Prices  save  you. 
Two  biff  well- 
known  firms— 
w--,  -  Wisconsin  and 

j  Ironclad— have  consoli- 
«*  dated— to  cut  costs  and 
sell  at  lower  prices. Don’t  buy  untilyou 
tret  this  money  saving  book.  17  Incu¬ 
bators— 14  Brooders  to  select  from. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  TODAY 
Tells  how  to  get  eggs  in  winter;  how 
to  stop  chick  losses.  30  day  trial  offer. 
WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD  COMPANY 
Box  290  Racine, Wis 


RAMBLE’S 

HIGH-QUALITY 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rox 
Wyandottes  and  Reds 
White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 
Mixed- 


Immediate  Delivery 


Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 


BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 


Phone  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


WEED’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Twenty-Second  Year 

Bred  for  vigor  and  productivity.  Making  good 
with  hundreds  of  customers. 

Twenty-six  ounce  hatching  eggs.  Ninety  per¬ 
cent  fertility  guaranteed.  Big  fluffy  chicks.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

Send  for  Circular 

John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Farms,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


-SINGLE  COM  B - “ - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

*i AAA  breeders  on  free  farm  ran^e.  Pure  Barron 
Ouv/v  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
egg s  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WON  BOTH  Vineland  and 
Bergen  Co.  Contests  1926-7 

Our  Flock  is  Certified 

We  offer  pedigreed  WHITE  LEGHORN  cockerels— baby 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs  at  prices  you  can  afford. 

We  Own  a  Son  of  the  Champion  of  the  World  Hen 

Write  for  circular  describing  matings  and  prices. 

Fox  &  Son  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Little  Fallj,  N.  J. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Rieht 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Warren,  Mgr.,  Mt  Ephraim, N.  J 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

- STRAINS— 

Hollywood,  Hanson,  Barron,  Prof.  Dryden 

W.  E.  ATKINSON  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Get  your  chicks  from  the  flock  that  produced  the  pens 
that  won  second  place  for  two  consecutive  years  in  the 
New  Jersey  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Breeders  are  selected 
for  size,  vigor,  type  and  good  production  of  large  white 
eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER  MOUNT  HOLLY.  N.  J. 


PIMP  DnWfHirKSS-  c-  w.  Leghorns,  White  and 
1-1  in  it, k.vj  vt  ^-niVriv^»Bal.rcdnockSjS.c_  R. Reds 

Chicks  from  healthy  vigorous  birds,  bred  for  quality 
and  high  egg  production.  Foundation  stock  from  260 
to  290  egg  strain.  Write  today  for  circular  and  prices. 

PINE  ROW  POULTRY  FARM,  Paul  G.  Sellers,  Owner  and  Mgr. 
Dept.  B,  Unionville,  Pa. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— telle  why  the 
Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  pro ti table  breed 
on  earth.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  H.  Pittslowu,  N.  J. 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks  ?Z!bLed«43aftrn?od°eur- 

ate  prices.  The  best  that  science  and  experience  can  pro¬ 
duce.  Blood  tested— fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  1928 
catalogue.  II4RRY  It.  LEWIS,  llox  It,  Darlsvllle,  It.  I. 


Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  Special 
prices  on  March  and  may  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


PIIT  YnilR  I  Our  chicks  pay  big  profits. 

GUI  lUUtt  LuuuLu  Production  Bred  Leghorns, 
*20-100,  $  I  86-1000.  Adam  Seabury,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Sf  WliilA  I  nolinme  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks, 
.  Vi.  finite  Ltgnornb  cockerels.  Write  for  catalog. 

CEDAKIIUKST  POULTRY  KAltJI  Box  Y  RAIMVaY,  N.  J. 


S'rTde  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

at  low  prices,  also  Pekin  Ducklings.  Write  for  circular 
and  price  list.  TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CBICKS — March  $16,  April  $15 

Leghorns.  L.  W.  HAMBLIN  -  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Avoid  Disappointment  Le^mn',aichi!'klaicariy. % 

to  June  delivery.  TAUIIKI.L  FARMS,  Sniltlivlllo  Flats, N.  Y. 


MASS.  CERTIFIED 

ACREBRIDGE  FARM 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
CHIX  -  EGGS  -  MALES 

Box  R  MARLBORO.  MASS. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 


are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


5SJ6  Barred  Rock  CHIX 

Bled  from  Bred  to  Lay  stock,  *14  per  100.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  CIIA8,  F.  EWING.  R.  1,  McClure,  I’a. 


HIGHEST  BARRED  ROCK  PEN— 25  leading  contests 
1927.  HIGHEST  ROCK  PEN— all  U.  S.  contests  1926. 
Circular.  H.  VAN  WINKLE  -  Camclen,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  and  April  chicks.  Postage 

paid.  300%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices 

J.  A.  BAUMGARONEH  .  Heaver  Springs,  l»a. 


Damp  Poultry  House 

I  have  a  poultry  house  65  ft.  long  by 
20  ft.  wide,  with  all  windows  in  front 
facing  the  east,  which  I  can  open,  and 
a  ventilator  2  ft.  wide  running  the  en¬ 
tire  length  in  the  middle  of  ceiling, 
which  I  can  close  or  open  at  any  re¬ 
quired  width.  I  also  have  a  cement 
floor,  the  filling  underneath  of  stone 
averages  2  ft.,  then  a  good  covering  of 
gravel  with  2  in.  of  concrete,  but  I  have 
trouble  with  moisture.  I  use  oat  straw 
for  litter  and  in  less  than  a  week  after 
cleaning  the  straw  is  wet  and  packed 
down  to  the  floor.  I  have  tried  shaking 
it  up  at  night  to  dry  out  with  no  re¬ 
sults.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to 
get  away  from  that  moisture  as  I  now 
have  to  clean  the  floor  once  a  week? 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  g.  e.  p. 

If  you  have  two  feet  of  stone  and 
gravel  filling  beneath  your  concrete 
floor,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  likely  that 
the  moisture  in  your  building  comes 
from  beneath.  If  it  does  not,  the  in¬ 
sulating  of  the  floor  by  roofing  and 
boards  would  he  of  little  avail.  In  most 
cases,  the  moisture  of  the  poultry- 
house  interior  comes  from  the  bodies  of 
the  fowls  and  accumulates  because 
there  is  not  a  sufficiently  rapid  inter¬ 
change  between  inside  and  outside  air 
to  get  rid  of  it  before  it  condenses  up¬ 
on  walls,  floors,  etc.  In  other  words, 
ventilation  is  imperfect.  Some  who 
have  sufficient  openings  in  front  keep 
them  entirely  or  partly  closed  in  cold 
weather  and  so  lose  their  value. 

Where  there  is  sufficient  open  front 
ventilation,  additional  openings  in  the 
roof  may  carry  off  the  slightly  warmed 
air  too  rapidly  and  be  harmful  rather 
than  an  advantage.  Litter  cannot  be 
kept  from  becoming  moist  if  there  are 
enough  fowls  in  the  house  to  fill  it  to 
capacity  and  it  may  not  need  changing 
as  often  as  you  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  it.  It  should  not  be  positively 
wet,  but  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
entirely  dry. 

An  ideal  ventilating  system  would 
carry  off  all  excess  moisture  from 
within  and  keep  the  interior  of  a  poul¬ 
try-house  as  dry  as  the  air  outside,  but 
I  know  of  no  absolutely  ideal  system 
and  we  shall  have  to  make  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  possible.  Under  most 
conditions,  what  is  known  as  the  open 
front,  modified  according  to  local  con¬ 
ditions,  is  as  satisfactory  as  any. 

M.  B.  D. 


T.  B.  in  Fowls  Not  a  Menace 
to  Humans 

Under  the  above  heading,  Dr.  B.  F. 
Kaupp,  a  recognized  authority  in  the 
investigation  of  poultry  diseases,  con¬ 
tributes  the  following  note  to  the  De¬ 
cember  issue  of  Poultry  Item.  This 
will  interest  those  who,  now  having 
tlieir  dairy  herds  subjected  to  the  tu¬ 
berculin  test,  must  contemplate  the 
proposals  of  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  follow  up  this  cam¬ 
paign  with  another  directed  toward 
“cleaning  up”  the  hens  and  hogs  of 
the  country : 

“In  the  first  place,  when  food  is 
cooked  there  is  no  diseases  that  can 
be  transmitted  from  poultry  products, 
or  from  any  other  meat  products,  to  a 
person.  Tuberculosis  is  a  disease 
caused  by  a  germ  discovered  in  1882 
by  a  German  physician.  There  are 
three  types  of  this  germ;  one  called 
the  human  type,  affecting  persons,  a 
bovine  type  affecting' cattle  and  hogs, 
and  the  avian  type  affecting  chickens. 

“I  recently  asked  the  medical  di¬ 
rector  of  our  State  sanitorium  for  tu¬ 
bercular  patients  what  type  of  germs 
affected  them,  and  he  said  the  human 
type.  He  said  they  did  not  get  pa¬ 
tients  affected  with  the  bovine  type  or 
with  the  avian  type.  This  director 
should  know,  for  he  has  spent  his  life 
in  the  study  of  tuberculosis  and  its 
cure  with  afflicted  persons.  They  do 
not  get  it  from  eggs  and  poultry.” 


Generations 
of  heavy-laying 
ancestors 
provide  an 
exceptional 
inheritance  for 

Kerr’s  Baby  Chicks 

This  Kerr  Barred  Rock  laid  277 
eggs  at  the  1925-26  Vineland 
Egg  Laying  Contest. 


BREEDING  for  laying  begins  generations  back  of  the 
hatch  with  Kerr’s  baby  chicks.  Kerr  chicks  carry  the  same 
blood  lines  as  the  birds  making,  year  after  year,  the  big 
official  records  in  leading  Egg  Laying  Contests, 

In  the  1926-27  Storrs  Contest  our  White  Leghorn  pen 
laid  an  average  of  217  eggs  per  bird.  At  New  York,  a 
Kerr  Barred  Rock  hen  was  high  bird,  laying  269  eggs. 
At  Maryland  our  White  Leghorn  pen  laid  an  average  of 
223  eggs  per  bird.  At  Bergen  County  a  Kerr  R.  I.  Red  hen 
laid  251  eggs  in  357  days. 

Many  of  the  flocks  supplying  eggs  to  produce  our  spe¬ 
cial  matings  chicks  are  headed  by  male  birds,  whose  dams 
and  sisters  have  official  records  up  to  294  eggs  per  year. 
In  addition  to  developing  a  rich  inheritance  for  high  egg 
yields  we  are  now  taking  up  blood  testing  for  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhea.  In  1927  about  35,000 
breeding  birds  were  tested  for  this  disease. 

Send  for  illustrated  Kerr  chick  book  and 
get  the  whole  story. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9 
Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS  R.  I.  REDS 

Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet,  describing 
our  farm,  stock,  etc.  Our  Tanered  strain 
Leghorns  are  as  good  as  the  best.  Eighteen 
years  in  the  chick  and  chicken  business. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Pay  the  postman  when  you 
get  your  chicks.  Pure-bred  se¬ 
lected  stock  with  fine  breed  type  and 
laying  ability.  Big  Catalog  Free.  Write 
for  ou  r  illustrated  catalog  which  tells 
all  about  our  chicks  and  our  C.O.D. 
plan  ofshipment.  Writetoday.  We 
also  furnish  2  and  6  weeks  old  chicks. 
J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  Dept.  27,  Ottawa,  0. 


Butler  GOLD  CROWN  Chicks 


GOLD  CROWN  CHICKS  SS'Y.ii'SS 

our  pure  bred  Gold  Crown  Chicks  guaranteed 
to  be  free  from  disease  when  shipped.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  You  are  dealing  with  a  firm  that 
is  building  successfully  upon  a  foundation  of  pleased  buy¬ 
ers.  Directions  for  care  sent  with  each  shipment.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Fischel  strain;  White  Leghorns,  Tan- 
cred  strain;  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Owens  strain;  White  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  assorted  chicks.  Write  today. 
BUTLER  CHICK  HATCHERY  ANB  POULTRY  FARM,  Butler,  Ind 


Rok,r  fWFc  for  March  and  April  Delivery 

UdUjf  vlllvlio  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . S3. 50  $6.50  SI  2.00  $57.50  ST  1 0 

Barred  Rocks . .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Rhode  Island  Reds....  4.00  7.50  14.00  67  50  130 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes  4.50  8  50  16.00  75.00 

Light  Mixed .  3  00  5.50  10.00  .47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  stock. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

IN  LOTS  OF  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes... $4.50  $8.50  $16.00  $77.50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4  00  7.50  14.00  67  50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3.75  7.00  13.00  62.50  120 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57  50  110 

Light  Mixed .  3  00  5  50  10.00  47.50  SO 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  1 00%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  booklet  free. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 


Uill’e  Roku  PhioLe  Barred  Rocks  and  S.C.  W. Leghorns. 
Mill  &  DdUj  UlllUKo  Write  for  prices  for  present  and 
future  deliveries.  HILL’S  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del. 


Buy  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  headed  by  imported  Males; 
also  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Big  fluffy  chicks  that  please.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  Low.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

C.  M.  L0N6ENECKER  Box  50  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

Barred  Rocks...  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Leghorns..  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

500  lots,  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W,  A.  EACVER  .  MeAEISTERYTLEE,  PA. 


Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

HATCHING  EGGS  and  COCKERELS 

From  700  two  and  three  year  old  selected  and  trapnested 
44S-5  lb.  healthy  hens,  mated  with  vigorous,  pedigreed 
cockerels,  with  dams  records  250  to  303.  Hatching  eggs, 
*9  per  100,  $80  per  1000.  Cockerels,  $5  to  $10  per  bird. 
NO  LIGHTS  USED. 

George  H.  Wraight  WE^ZneTo™Ni£ONN- 


Miller's  Baby  Chix 

^  S*  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  R.  I.  RED 

Own  eggs,  from  disease  free  State  tested  stock,  trap- 
nested  and  production  bred.  Quality  and  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular.  FRED  H.  MILLER,  Route  1,  Rockvilfe,  Conn. 


2  00  Garland  Farms  200 

EGGS  “Certified  White  Leghorns”  EGGS 

All  chicks  for  1928  will  by  sired  bv  pedigreed'  males 
whose  dams  have  laid  200  to  282  large  white  eggs  in  a 
year.  Chicks,  1  6c  and  20c.  Send  for  circular  at  once. 

Garland  Farms  Dept.  8  Garland,  Penna. 


CHICKS  AND  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

White  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds.  N.  Y.  State  Certifled, 
Supervised  and  standard  grades.  Hatches  every  week 
after  Feb.  1st.  Discpunt  on  orders  booked  before  Feb.  1st. 
Hatching  eggs  in  large  or  small  quanity.  Circular  free. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Fingar  R.  D.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns..  $8.5©  $tb50  SltEO© 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.75  5.00  9.00 

These  chicks  are  carefully  selected  from  free  range 
bred-to-lay  stock.  We  pay  postage.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  W’rite  for  our  reduced  prices  on  large  lots 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAII&tervllle,  Pal 


10W%  LIVE  A11KIVAL 


WLAKJLNTEEl* 

_  10O  SOO  lOOO 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $12  $57  50 

57.50 

67.50 
67.50 
67.50 
42  50 


Brown  Leghorns 
Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds  -  -  •  - 
Black  Minorcas 


12 

14 

14 

14 


Mixed . 9 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


$110 

no 

130 

130 

130 

80 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Esbenshade’s  Bro®"©  Turkeys  S3 

for  hundreds  of  the  most  succesful  turkey  growers  all 
over  America.  They  will  pay  you  too.  Catalogue  for 
Stamp.  F.SBEN91I AIMS  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  It,  HONKS,  1>A. 


DUCKLINGS 


$88,  Eggs  $14-100 
“Duck  News’’  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Isllp,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS  $30— EG6S  $12  Per  100 

Write  L.  W.  HAMBLIN  .  TVILSON,EN.  Y. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS  gSf  S3 

free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  SELLERS VILLE,  PA 


Mammoth  Bronze  Breeding  Turkeys  ?„°r  b,T fel™. 

MRS.  ALFRED  E.  REID  Star  Route  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


VIGOROUS  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY’ 8-Large 
frame,  big  bone,  MRS.  IDA  IJIIFMISI.EY,  Draper,  >n. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Reduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active,  husky,  pure  bred  chicks.  12  varieties.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOLNBORN’S  HATCHERY, 
349  Main  Street.  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  lOOi  or  337. 


HASTINGS  CHICKS  rS0£fndss- 

Free  range.  Est.  1908.  Hatches  every  week.  Price  list. 

HASTINGS  POULTRY  FARM  .Hillsboro,  Bel. 


RARV  fHim  from  heavy  laying  strains— White 
Dnul  LIIIUVJ  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorn  and  Reds.  Blood  tested  or  under  State  Super- 
vision.  Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Dei. 


*  AV/iirtij  Stock  from  free  range  flocks. 
Catalog  free.  NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406.  Miltlintown,  Penna. 


QUALITY  STOCK — Moscovy  Ducks,  African  Geese, 
Pearl  Guineas,  Bronze  Turkeys.  Partridge  and  Silver 
Laced  Wyandottes,  Houdans,  Jersey  Giants,  Bull'  Rocks. 
Golden  Campines,  Bantams,  it.  a,  JONES,  Lakeport,  N.  li. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  paper  that  gives 
so  much  for  the  money.  E.  c.  W. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  best  anyone  can  give  is  himself, 
and  the  lives  of  the  men  who  produce 
The  R.  N.-Y.  are  in  it.  It  is  more  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  love  and  pride  than  of  profit  or 

business. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  a  letter  from  the 
L.  L.  Cooke  School  of  Electricity  asking 
for  payment.  I  took  this  course  up  seven 
months  ago,  and  paid  $20  for  lessons. 
Then  I  wrote  and  told  them  that  I 
wished  to  discontinue  it,  as  I  could  not 
understand  it,  and  I  had  to  pay  express 
charges  on  outfits  that  were  supposed  to 
be  free.  There  is  still  $60  to  pay  on  it. 
New  York.  J.  G. 

Here  is  the  old  familiar  story  of  those 
who  sign  for  correspondence  courses. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  receives  such  reports  near¬ 
ly  every  day,  and  sometimes  several  in  a 
single  mail.  L.  L.  Cooke  threatens  this 
young  man  with  immediate  suit  unless  he 
pays  the  balance  of  the  contract.  He  has 
a  legal  right  to  do  this.  We  doubt  that 
he  will  carry  out  the  threat.  This  might 
be  said  to  be  the  standard  i  -actice  of 
correspondence  schools  of  all  classes  and 
kinds.  We  know  of  none  that  will  re¬ 
lease  a  student  from  the  financial  obliga¬ 
tion  regardless  of  how  good  a  reason  the 
student  may  have  for  dropping  it.  That 
this  subscriber  was  unable  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  lessons  does  not  interest  Mr. 
Cooke — he  wants  the  $60.  We  only  de¬ 
sire  our  readers  to  understand  that  they 
cannot  enroll  for  correspondence  courses 
and  throw  off  the  obligation  like  last 
year’s  coat  when  they  find  the  courses  are 
not  what  they  expected  or  were  led  to 
believe  them  to  be.  While  it  is  rarely 
that  suit  is  brought  in  such  cases  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  at  least  expect  to  be  hounded 
by  collection  agencies  and  attorneys  for 
a  considerable  period  or  until  the  full 
amount  of  the  course  is  paid. 

Had  Mr.  H.  purchased  from  us  through 
an  advertisement  appearing  in  your  pub¬ 
lication,  there  might  be  some.  excuse  for 
your  desiring  to  see  that  his  interests 
were  satisfied,  but  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  entire  transaction  is  none  of 
your  business.  the  kadio  shack. 

It  is  evidence  from  the  above  that  the 
Radio  Shack  is  not  disposed  to  consider 
complaints  presented  by  The  R.  N.-Y., 
because  the  transaction  was  not  a  result 
of  advertising  in  the  publication.  That 
is  the  firm’s  privilege  of  course.  We  de¬ 
sire  our  subscribers  to  understand  that 
it  will  be  useless  to  submit  cases  for  ad¬ 
justment  in  the  future.  Few  business 
houses  assume  such  an  attitude. 

About  the  first  of  October  my  husband 
bought  a  suit  and  an  overcoat  from  a 
neighbor  who  was  then  working  for  the 
Chesterfield  Co.,  657  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  He  told  us  it  was  a  reliable 
firm  and  that  if  we  didn’t  like  the  clothes 
our  money  would  be  returned.  We  were 
to  get  the  two  for  $29.50.  We  paid  the 
agent  $6  down  and  were  to  pay  the  mail 
man  $23.50  when  they  arrived.  We  had 
to  pay  $24.50,  as  there  was  $1  postage, 
and  then  the  suit  did  not  fit  and  it  was 
not  all  wool  as  they  said  and  was  a  very 
cheap-looking  affair.  We  sent  it  back, 
but  kept  the  overcoat  as  it  did  not  seem 
quite  so  bad  as  the  suit.  I  wrote  telling 
them  just  what  we  wanted  which  was 
our  money  back  and  nothing  else,,  and 
they  answered  again  just  as  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  a  reply  as  the  first  time.  I  wrote 
four  letters  and  they  always  answered  as 
though  they  had  never  got  the  suit  and 
as  though  I  did  not  tell  them  what  I 
wanted.  Then  I  had  the  package  looked 
up,  as  I  had  it  insured,  and  I  got  a  reply 
from  them  real  quick  saying  that  if  I 
would  only  write  and  state  what  I  wanted 
done  about  that  suit  I  had  returned  they 
would  do  everything  they  could  to  jdease 
me.  I  wrote  right  back  and  told  them  as 
before  that  I  wanted  the  money,  and  said 
if  I  didn’t  get  it  in  two  weeks  I  would 
turn  the  whole  affair  over  to  some  one 
who  would  get  it.  They  then  sent  us 
another  suit  by  express  this  time  and  it 
is  still  at  the  express  station,  as  we  will 
not  ;  ccept  it.  There  is  52  cents  due  on 
it  tins  time,  and  I  cannot  see  why  we 
should  pay  52  cents  to  look  at  another 
cheap  suit.  Is  there  any  way  we  could 
get  our  money  back,  which  amounts  to 
$14.75,  besides  the  $1.48  we  paid  out  in 
postage  ?  jibs.  i.  s.  B. 

Michigan. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  experience  in 
ordering  suits  and  coats  from  tailoring 


concerns  through  agents.  The  agent  of 
course  kept  the  $6  payment  as  his  com¬ 
mission.  The  suit  and  overcoat  must  of 
necessity  be  very  cheap  material  and 
workmanship.  We  have  advised  the  sub¬ 
scriber  to  accept  the  suit  at  the  express 
office  and  get  what  service  is  possible 
from  the  suit.  The  experience  is  costly, 
but  the  investment  may  pay  dividends 
in  the  future  in  steering  the  individual 
clear  of  patronizing  houses  doing  business 
in  this  way. 

Atlantic  City,  Jan.  14. — The  Federal 
government  is  waging  “war  to  the  death’’ 
against  fake  correspondence  schools,  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges,  many  of  which  car¬ 
ry  on  a  traffic  in  diplomas  and  degrees, 
selling  them  to  “anyone  with  the  price” 
it  was  declared  here  today  by  W.  E. 
Humphrey,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Some  of  the  fake  schools,  some  oper¬ 
ated  by  individuals  “during  their  spare 
time”  were  named  by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
who  urged  aid  from  the  association  to 
obtain  State  legislation  controlling  such 
enterprises  and  in  uncovering  them. 

Some  of  the  alleged  universities,  he  de¬ 
clared,  sold  a  master’s  degree  for  $5  and 
a  doctor’s  degree  for  $8.50. 

There  are  today  in  the  United  States 
350  private  correspondence  schools,  with 
2,000,000  enrolled  students  paying  more 
than  $70,000,000  annually  in  tuition,  said 
Mr.  Humphrey. — New  York  Tribune. 

These  bogus  degrees  and  diploma  mills 
come  up  for  exposure  periodically,  and 
seem  to  survive  all  the  unfavorable  pub¬ 
licity  they  receive.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
sometimes  been  criticized  on  account  of 
its  attitude  on  correspondence  courses. 
A  large  proportion  of  those  advertised  are 
merely  easy-money  schemes.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  of  the  2,- 
000,000  enrolled  students  complete  the 
course,  and  what  part  of  the  $70,000,000 
will  turn  out  an  entire  loss  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  signed  the  order  or  enrollment. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  cannot  be  charged  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  any  portion  of  the  above 
investment,  as  no  correspondence  course 
advertising  is  accepted.  It  stands  alone 
in  this  respect. 

Can  you  tell  me  just  how  far  I  got 
“stung”  by  the  Knight  &  Bostwiek  nur¬ 
sery  firm,  Newark,  N.  Y.?  I  have  ordered 
two  peach,  two  pear,  three  cherry  trees, 
and  50  Mastodon  strawberry  plants.  The 
whole  came  to  $19.  After  I  had  signed 
on  “the  dotted  line”  I  find  said  order  in 
not  subject  to  cancellation.  One  does 
more  thinking  afterward  than  before.  But 
I  have  discovered  instead  of  paying  $5 
for  50  Mastodon  strawberry  plants,  the 
R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Michigan,  would  sell 
me  100  for  that.  These  people  claim  to 
be  the  only  nursery  inspected  by  the 
State  by  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  Commissioner 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  and  by  Geo.  G. 
Atwood,  director  of  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry.  w.  c. 

New  York. 

One  of  the  best  nursery  growers  in  the 
State  lists  in  its  catalog  two-year-old 
trees,  5  to  6  ft.,  as  follows  : 


2  peach  trees  . $1.80 

2  pear  trees .  1-60 

3  cherry  trees  .  2.40 

50  strawberry  plants .  2.50 


Total  . $8.30 


We  are  taking  the  subscriber’s  quota¬ 
tion  on  the  strawberry  plants,  which  is  a 
fair  price.  The  subscriber  is  therefore 
“.stung”  to  the  tune  of  $10.50,  provided 
first-class  two-year-old  stock  is  delivered. 
Of  course  all  nurseries  within  the  State 
are  regularly  inspected. 

As  we  understand  it  Knight  &  Bost- 
wick  is  only  a  sales  agency  and  has  no 
stock  to  inspect.  No  doubt  the  nursery 
from  which  trees  are  secured  to  fill  or¬ 
ders  is  inspected. 

I  will  just  take  this  opportunity  to 
tell  you  that  you  saved  me  about  $65  or 
$75  by  telling  me  through  Publisher’s 
Desk  to  beware  of  knitting  machines. 

Virginia.  **•  &.  C. 

Assuring  this  subscriber  the  saving  re¬ 
ferred  to  will  pay  his  subscription  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  and  some  to  spare,  The 
R.  N.-Y.  can  claim  to  be  the  only  farm 
paper  to  refuse  the  advertising  of  this 
work-at-liome  scheme  from  its  inception. 

I  have  been  furnished  one  of  Dr.  De- 
Pew’s  treatments,  as  referred  to  in  the 
attached  letter,  but  before  taking  same, 
would  like  to  have  some  information  as 
to  the  reliability  of  these  people,  and 
whether  or  not  the  treatment  is  all  right. 

Pennsylvania.  mbs.  p.  b.  s. 

The  circular  letter  enclosed  by  the  sub¬ 
scriber  bears  all  the  earmarks  of  a  quack 
doctor.  Our  advice  regarding  quack  doc¬ 
tors  and  patent  I'emedies  has  been  stated 
so  many  times  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
repeat  it. 


Royal 


American  Steel  &  Wire 

Company 


Banner 

R.R.RAIL  r*  . 

s  Posts 

Zinc  insulated  | 

TivATl 

Fences 

V  American 


Millions  of  farmers  are 
using  Zinc  Insulated 
American,  Royal  An¬ 
thony  and  Monitor 
Fences  and  Banner 
Steel  Posts  because  they 
deliver  long  lasting  ser¬ 
vice  at  lowest  cost  per 
year.  See  Our  Dealer 
in  Your  Community . 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Sales  Offices:  Chicago.  New  York,  Boston.  Atlanta,  Birmingham.  Cleveland,  Worcester,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pittsburgh,  Builalo.  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore.  Wilkes-Barre,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Oklahoma  City,  Memphis.  Dallas,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City. 
*San  Francisco,  *  Los  Angeles,  ^Portland.  ^Seattle.  *  United  States  Steel  Products  Company. 


'T'HE  greatest  time-saving  convenience 
A  ever  invented  in  barn  equipment  is  the 
West  Bend  Automatic  Stanchion  with 
locking,  releasing  lever — the  original,  lev¬ 
er-operated,  swinging  stanchion.  Costs  no 
more  than  ordinary  stanchions  that 


must  be  closed  and  opened  singly  by  hand.  It  also  assures  safety 
in  locking  up  or  releasing  cows.  One  throw  of  the  lever  locks  or 
releases  the  entire  row  of  cows,  controls 
from  2  to  50  stanchions.  .  Cow  stops  are 
operated  at  the  same  time,  guiding  the  COWS 
into  the  stanchions.  Enthusiastic  owners 

everywhere.  Write  today  for  big  free  catalog  show¬ 
ing  complete  line  of  West  Bend  Barn  Equipment. 

WEST  BEND  EQUIPMENT  CORP.  ! 
West  Bend,  Wts.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Write  nearest  office.  Dept.  E 


Mr  Engine  Will  Do  the  Work 

Write  now  for  facts  about  this  wonder  engine.  Same  engine  gives  1/4  to  6 
H.  P.  Gasoline  or  kerosene.  Portable,  light,  and  free  from  vibration. 
Requires  no  anchorage.  Easy  starting— no  cranking.  Pumps,  saws, 
grinds  and  does  all  chores.  Plenty  of  power  for  every  purpose. 

low  Factory  Price  —  Free  Trial  Offer 

Tremendous  value.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users.  Write  now  for 
details  and  free  trial  offer  on  this  amazing  engine. 

Edwards  Motor  Co.,  212  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


1  or  bursitis  are  easily  and 
%'  ^  quickly  removed  with¬ 

out  knife  or  firing  iron. 
Absorbine  reduces  them 
permanently  and  leaves  no 
blemishes.  Will  not  blister 
r  ,  or  remove  the  hair.  Horse 
vorked  during  treatment.  At  druggists  or 
J2.50  postpaid.  Horse  book  6-S  free. 

Surprised  user  writes:  '‘Horse  had  largest  shoe  boil  I 
;ver  saw.  Now  all  gone.  I  would  not  have  thought  that 
Absorbine  could  take  it  away  so  completely • 


fistula 


lasidl 

Poll 


Approximately  10,000  cases  are 
successfully  treated  every  year  with 

FLEMING'S  FISTOFORM 

No  experience  necessary,  easy  and  sim¬ 
ple:  just  a  little  attention  every  fifth  day, 
and  your  money  refunded  if  it  fails,  no 
matter  how  old  the  case  or  Ihow  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  other  treatments  may  have  been.  $2.50  a  | 
bottle  Bent  postpaid.  .  . 

Our  veterinarians  prescribe  free  for  all  cases  I 
whether  Fleming  Remedies  are  indicated  or  not.  ] 
Write  for  FREE  Book  and  FREE  advice. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  VardiT’cH  1C  AOO 


DRY  MILK 


FOR  THE  CALVES.  ETC.  Cows’ 
sweet  skimmed  milk.  (You  add  water). 
Made  of  milk  from  T.  B.  tested  herds. 
Market  your  fluid  milk  and  feed  this. 

W.  A.  RANDEL 

R.  7  Seymour.  Conn. 


Wonder  Healing  Compound 


Soothing,  Healing  Ointment 
that  works  tike  magic 

Corona  Wool  Fat  is  made  from  the  oil  ex¬ 
tracted  from  sheep’s  wool.  It  heals  and  soothes  but 
will  not  blister  the  most  sensitive  wound.  For  sore  teats  on 
cows,  caked  udders,  sore  shoulders  and  necks  on  horses, 
collar  boils,  split  hoofs,  scratches,  cuts,  wounds,  burns  of  any 
kind  on  man  or  beast  it  is  unequalled. 

LIBERAL  SAMPLE  FREE  Corona  is  sold  by  nearly  all 
druggists  or  direct  from  us  on  receipt  of  price  —  8  o*.  tins 
65c,  *0  oz.  tins  $1.25,  postpaid.  If  you  will  isend  your 
name  and  address,  we’ll  mail  you  a  liberal  sample  and  our 
32-page  book  of  uses  Free.  We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself 
the  wonderful  healing  properties  of  Corona. 

CORONA  MFG.CO.  67 Corona  Bldg.,Kentou,0. 


FORMAN 

BEAST 


FREE 


Sample 


Heals  Inflamed  Cow's 
Udders 


Oats  Straw,  Alfalfa,  CloverHay  ESviSSfc 

Inspection.  Jt.ill.s  I..  PAV1I-,,  Jr.,  Last.  Worcester,  N.  1 


Subscribers  ’Exchange 

(fate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

Tills  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded:  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance:  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa 
lion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  -N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  reliable,  competent,  single  man 
for  the  care,  feeding  and  breeding  of  pigs; 
good  reference:  state  wages.  BOX  4812,  Sta¬ 
tion  F,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Reasonable  owner  wants  sensible, 
loyal  working  manager  for  well-equipped  200- 
acre  farm;  one  mile  from  city  of  75,000  in¬ 
habitants;  shares  preferred;  registered  Guernsey 
iierd  started.  GEORGE  W.  BACON,  Box  117, 
York,  Ta. 

GARDENER,  single,  wanted;  a  man  who  can 
grow  vegetables  in  quantity,  understands  hot¬ 
bed  and  cold-frames,  and  make  himself  useful 
during  the  Winter  months;  give  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  references,  wage  expected  with  room 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  3340,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  farm;  state  age, 
wages,  nationality  in  first  letter.  D.  J. 
CRON,  Flatbrookville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Good  man  on  50-acre  orchard  farm; 

Columbia  County;  one  who  has  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  orchard  care.  Address  H.  B  VIN¬ 
CENT,  45  Barker  Ave.,  White  Plains,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultryman  of  experience  ancl  abili¬ 
ty  to  take  full  charge  of  commercial  broiler 
and  laying  plan,  WYE  POULTRY  FARM,  Long- 
woods,  Md. 

PARTNER  wanted:  must  be  an  experienced 
farmer.  ADVERTISER  3343,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  white  girl  to  help  with  t lie  housework 
in  family  with  three  small  children:  $40  to 
start;  references.  ADVERTISER  3342,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  to  care  for  work;  tit,  show  and 
breed;  Perclieron  stallion  and  mares;  also  a 
teamster  for  general  farm  work:  houses  fur¬ 
nished.  H.  H.  BELL  &  SON,  Mt.  Ephraim, 

N.  J. 


RELIABLE  married  man,  32,  intelligent,  in¬ 
dustrious,  with  some  experience,  wants  year 
around  job,  ,  with  opportunity  to  learn  farming 
thoroughly ;  preferably  orcharding;  can  milk; 
children;  references.  ADVERTISER  3330,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager;  lifetime 
experience,  practical  farming  and  dairying; 
can  get  results;  good  handler  of  men;  married, 
two  children;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
3338,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  refined,  capable  American  wo¬ 
man  wishes  position  as  working  housekeeper; 
good  cook,  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
3330,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  wishes  position  dairy  or  poultry 
farm;  some  experience;  good  home  appreciated. 
ADI  ERTISER  3341,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  housekeeper  or 
companion.  E.  H.,  23  Woodstock  Ave.,  Rut¬ 
land,  Vt. 

POULTRYMAN,  German,  single,  one  year’s  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  position  on  poultry  farm  with 
hatchery;  references:  any  S'tate.  ADVERTISER 
33G3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


|  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


CHICKEN  farm  for  sale,  all  improvements,  1,000 
hens,  running  water,  new  outbuildings;  main 
road;  cheap  for  cash  buyer.  ADVERTISER 
3301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NINE-ACRE  village  farm,  good  buildings,  ber¬ 
ries,  ice  pond;  macadam;  $2,200,  or  exchange 
for  larger  farm.  ADVERTISER  3294,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE.  Swedish,  middle-aged,  wants  situation 
on  estate;  wife  board  help;  man  all  round; 
can  do  all  repair  work.  BOX  022,  Danbury, 
Conn. 


MRST-CLASS  poul  flyman,  single,  desires  to 
take  charge  of  plant;  available  March  1-  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  3347,  care  Rural  New- 
\  or kor. 


POULTRYMAN  with  good  experience  and  theo¬ 
retical  knowledge,  wants  steady  position  on 
commercial  poultry  farm;  foreigner,  31  willin" 
worker.  ADVERTISER  3348,  care  Rural  New* 
l  orfcer. 


HERDS— Dairyman,  31.  wants  steady  position 
on  dairy  farm  where  milking  machines  are 
used  or  on  private  estate.  With  college  trainin" 
and  experience  in  all  branches  of  farming-  besl 
references.  ADVERTISER  3349.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  dependable;  18  years’ 
practical  experience  in  Mammoth  incubators, 
brooding  on  a  large  scale,  egg  production,  etc.: 
considered  to  know  liis  business:  excellent  ref¬ 
erences;  permanent  place  desired  CFI YS 
RUSH,  Newton  Poultry  Farm,  Toms  River,  n!  j! 


SINGLE  American.  31,  wishes  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate  or  large  farm;  19  years’  experi¬ 
ence  general  farming;  can  drive  team  but  pre¬ 
fer  truck,  tractor  and  repairing  farm  machine- 
exeeUent  recommendations.  ADVERTISER 
33;)  1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  poultry  farm,  capacity  one  to 
two  thousand  hens;  give  particulars  of  house, 
buildings,  rent  asked.  ADVERTISER  3317,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm  near  Poughkeepsie; 

privilege  of  buying  herd,  16  Holsteins,  2 
horses  and  farm  equipment;  easy  terms;  top 
price  for  milk  at  farm;  would  consider  letting 
on  shares  to  right  party.  ADVERTISER  3300, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

FOR  SALE — Two  farms,  %  mile  from  Delmar, 
Delaware,  on  concrete  road;  convenient  to 
churches,  school  and  railroad ;  one  farm  con¬ 
tains  76  acres  and  the  other  contains  122  acres; 
land  suitable  for  truck  or  grain;  0-room  houses 
and  barns  in  good  condition;  possession  given  at 
once;  for  particulars  write,  C.  L.  HASTINGS, 
507  E.  Jewel  St.,  Delmar,  Del. 

FOR  RENT — Half  share  basis,  175-acre  dairy 
farm;  improvements;  near  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
GEORGE  OGDEN,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  City  home,  poultry  and  dairy 
farm;  10%  acres  rich  loam,  stoneless;  ma¬ 
cadam  road;  just  outside  Oneida  city  limits; 
modern  house,  all  conveniences;  barn,  silo,  poul¬ 
try  houses,  running  water,  team,  machinery,  550 
bens;  perfect  condition;  $12,500,  terms.  LEVI 
MARTIN,  Prospect  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


FARM  work  without  milking  wanted  by  single 
man,  40  years  old.  JOHN  WEDGWOOD 
care  C.  H.  Edwards,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y 


RELIABLE  poultryman,  married,  no  children* 
position  as  caretaker  or  general  farm  work; 


New  York  State. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADV  ERTISER  3352,  care 


l  OF  LI  R1  MAN,  single,  thoroughly  experienced, 
mror-T?1*1,1!1 *’  les’  Privale  or  commercial.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3340,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  married ;  some  experience  with 
Guernseys;  honest,  reliable  worker,  good  clean 
habits;  reference.  ROBERT  P.  WILLITS,  Had- 
donfield,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted  oil  a  modern  farm  to 
assist  manager;  modern  home;  one  whose  wife 
or  grown  sou  can  assist  preferred;  must  have 
good  references.  GRANITE  SPRINGS  FARMS, 
22  W.  First  St.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY-MAN — Single,  on  large  commercial 
poultry  farm  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  write 
giving  age,  salary  expected  and  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3309,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  Protestant,  useful  chauf¬ 
feur;  wife  to  assist  in  house  when  necessary 
and  will  be  paid  accordingly  by  the  hour;  cot¬ 
tage  furnished  and  $100  a  month;  apply  by 
letter  only;  state  size  of  family,  ages  of  all, 
nationality  and  experience  of  both.  Address, 
F.  L.  C.,  50  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman,  single; 

must  be  experienced  in  raising  pheasants, 
ducks,  turkeys,  chickens,  geese;  dressing  poul¬ 
try  for  private  use;  must  be  neat  and  clean 
about  work:  private  estate;  no  booze;  references. 
ADVERTISER  3357,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  farmer,  small  family,  on 
large  dairy  farm;  wife  to  board  2-5  men; 
must  understand  farm  machinery,  field  work 
and  able  to  get  results  from  men  without  side 
work;  no  booze  or  cigarettes;  wages  $S0  to  start, 
house,  fuel,  milk,  etc.:  good  living  conditions; 
references  required.  BOX  98,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


FARMER — Married  Protestant,  honest,  clean, 
with  some  experience  in  poultry  preferred; 
willing  to  do  work  as  instructed;  care  of  one 
horse  and  one  cow;  steady  job  to  right  man; 
slate  wages  and  all  particulars  in  first  letter. 
M.  FULLEBORN,  Natiowsburg,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  manager,  estate  superintendent,  desires 
position;  American,  married,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  all  branches;  capable,  trustworthy, 
references.  ADVERTISER  3270,,  care-  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MANAGER,  farm,  estate,  open;  exceptional 
knowledge,  ability;  life-time,  practical,  scien¬ 
tific  experience  all  brandies  general  farming, 
horticulture,  breeding,  showing,  dairying,  de¬ 
velopment;  specialty  Guernseys;  exacting  hon¬ 
esty,  cleanliness,  economy;  managed  largest  es¬ 
tates  East,  West;  not  embryo  theorist:  not  an 
experimenter  at  owner’s  expense.  BOX  47, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  dairy  farm 
or  apple  orchard;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3295,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  estate  manager,  American,  -practical 
farmer,  executive  ability,  long  experience, 
qualified  every  detail.  R.  2,  Box  30,  Sutiger- 
ties,  N.  Y, 

YOUNG  man,  20,  single,  life  experience,  de¬ 
sires  work  on  farm;  good  reference.  LAU¬ 
RENCE  E.  HANN,  Dunwalke  Farm,  Torliill, 
N.  J. 

OPEN  for  position  as  farm  manager;  experi¬ 
enced  in  farming  and  purebred  cattle:  honest 
and  reliable;  seven  years  in  present  place.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMHAND,  29,  single,  handy,  wants  work. 
SCHAUB,  1591  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PLEASANT,  refined,  active,  experienced  Ameri¬ 
can;  no  booze,  tobacco,  profanity;  small  farm 
or  estate;  have  cared  for  my  own  property. 
GHAS.  BARKER,  R,  D.  2,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  thoroughly  qualified,  pro¬ 
ducing  results;  anything  considered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  wishes  to  be  considered  applicant  for 

first-class  opportunity,  estate  or  commercial- 
4  years  present  place,  thorough  knowledge  all 
branches;  references.  ADVERTISER  3350,  care 
Itural  >*ew-Yorker. 

SWISS,  married,  experienced  farmer,  gardener, 

chauffeur,  mechanic,  wants  position  on  farm 
or  estate.  M,  WISEMAN,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN  with  17  years’  experience  seeks 

position  as  working  manager:  American,  mar- 
ried.  no  children.  ADVERTISER  3304.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  working  manager,  life  experi¬ 

ence,  married,  no  children;  wife  trained  in 
poultry;  wants  immediate  position;  S  years  last 
place;  references  prove  success;  understand 
every  phase  of  poultry  industry;  only  high-grade 
positions  considered.  ADVERTISER  3305,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  wants 

position;  wife  will  board  help;  18  vears’  ex¬ 
perience,  references.  ADVERTISER  3300,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker; 

WELL-EDUCATED  farm-raised  American,  20, 

wants  position  on  farm  or  estate;  licensed 
chauffeur;  understands  all  farm  machinery  in¬ 
cluding  milkers  and  tractors;  good  dry-hand 
milker  and  rough  carpenter;  2  years’  experience 
with  poultry;  A-l  recommendation.  ADYER- 
TISER  3307,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE  in  Sunny  Delaware,  165  acres;  50  acres 
m  finest  variety  apples,  12  woodland,  bal¬ 
ance  mellow  soil;  meadow,  springs,  stream;  two 
colonial  stone  houses,  large  barns;  near  Wil¬ 
mington,  and  Delaware  University;  beautiful 
country,  mild  climate.  M.  MITCHELL,  Owner, 
220  Lincoln  St.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

WONDERFULLY  productive  500-acre  dairy 
farm,  located  at  village,  near  Albany;  rail¬ 
road  and  electricity  at  farm;  stocked  with 
Guernsey  cattle;  could  feed  and  pasture  200 
head;  300  acres  tractor  worked  fields:  200  acres 
Woodland  and  pasture;  could  develop  lake  mile 
long  with  immense  water  power;  ideal  location 
lor  State  or  private  institution,  farm  or  breed¬ 
ing-  establishment;  owner  will  sell  with  all  stock 
and  power  tools  and  equipment,  and  will  op¬ 
erate  farms  this  year  if  desired.  ADVERTISER 
3309,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — Tea  room  doing  a  good  business; 

best  location  in  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER 
3320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children;  10  years’ 
practical  experience;  competent  brooder* man. 
ADVERTISER  330S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


\\  AN  l’ED — By  single  man,  herdsman  or  barn 
work,  commercial  dairy.  F.  F.,  1881  Main  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


MARRIED  man,  with  family,  desires  position  as 
handyman  or  poultryman:  can  drive  car  re¬ 
pair  machinery,  etc.  ADVERTISER  3370,  'care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  useful,  experienced;  reference, 
ADI  ERTISER  3371,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Single,  caretaker,  carpen¬ 
ter,  general  repairs;  experienced  gardener- 
poultryman.  ADVERTISER  3353,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Herdsman-dairyman,  butter- 
maker;  good  milker;  single;  go  anywhere. 
ADVERTISER  3354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman  and  incubator  operator; 

— >  years  practical  experience;  salary  or 
share;  if  large  plant  can  bring  experienced 
helper;  prove  ability  by  trial.  ADVERTISER 
3355,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  American,  35,  practical  and  intelligent, 
experienced  in  poultry,  pheasant,  ducks;  with 
excellent  knowledge  and  ability  for  raising  wild 
ducks  and  turkeys;  desires  a  steady  position. 
ADVERTISER  3359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


iOUNG  man,  24,  desires  position  as  assistant 
on  commercial  poultry  farm;  experienced.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  3300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wants  position  in  children’s  home  as 
matron,  or  housekeeper  in  small  country  hotel: 
would  take  linen  room  work.  J.  McKENNA 
200  E.  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  position  on  either  com¬ 
mercial  or  private;  reference.  WILLIAM 
MENARY,  care  Ed  Campbell,  24  E.  99th  St., 
New  York  City. 


SINGLE,  middle-aged  Protestant  gentleman  on 
general  farm;  some  experience  in  gardening; 
does  not  smoke  or  drink ;  reasonable  wages. 
EDM  ARD  MUNROE,  93  Allen  Ave.,  Lynn,  .Mass. 


MARRIED  man  now  employed  as  manager  of 
a  large  certified  milk  farm  wishes  to  make 
a  change;  life  experience  and  agricultural 
training;  unquestionable  references,  both  as  to 
character  and  ability.  ADVERTISER  3301 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MAN,  married,  life  experience  in  all 
brunches  of  poultry,  open  for  position  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  commercial  or  private  estate:  wife 
can  board  help;  A-l  references.  ADVERTISER 
3323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Five  acres  or  more  with  or  without 
small  house,  50  to  75  miles  from  New  York. 
A.  BAUMEL,  1774  73d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  immediale  sale — My  50-acre  valley  dairy 
and  poultry  farm;  pleasantly  located  in  small 
hamlet  of  11  houses,  church,  school:  good  build¬ 
ings,  cement  floor  in  stable  and  milk  house; 
abundance  best  never-failing  spring  water  piped 
to  buildings;  two  miles  milk  station  and  im¬ 
proved  road;  four  miles  railroad;  wood  and 
timber  for  farm  needs;  laud  slopes  to  south¬ 
east;  Fall  plowing  done:  soil  highly  adapted 
raising  berries;  apple  orchard;  price  $2,500, 
half  down;  also  12  cows,  2  horses,  plenty  hay, 
farm  machinery  and  household  furniture  rea¬ 
sonable  if  desired;  improved  health  warrants 
my  return  to  ministry;  Also  I  have  desirable 
three-fourths  acre  poultry  farm  in  small  vil¬ 
lage  two  miles  distant  on  improved  road;  good 
buildings,  house,  barn,  poultry  house;  some 
apples,  grapes,  berries,  currants;  wonderful 
garden;  creek  runs  along  southern  boundary 
making  ideal  water  supply  for  poultry:  price 
for  quick  sale.  $1,000,  half-  down,  balance  easy 
terms.  CLINTON  J.  COON,  DeRuvter,  Madi¬ 
son  County,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Farm  2.27  acres,  near  churches, 
school,  post  office,  stores;  good  house,  horse 
barn,  cow  barn,  henhouses,  brooder  houses, 
sheds,  grain  house:  two  apple  orchards.  BOX  30, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 

$,).)  PER  ACRE — 140  acres,  good  soil,  with 
abundant  water;  14-room  house,  large  barn, 
basement  for  stock,  four  other  buildings;  ten 
miles  from  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. ;  near  S'tate  and 
county  highways.  Write  JAMES  HEWETT, 
Carlisle,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  dairy  farm  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  ad¬ 
joins  developing  Summer  colony;  $21,000.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  3335,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 00  acres,  unusually  high,  clear 
level,  fertile  soil,  with  well-built  15-room! 
steam-heated  house,  with  barns  and  chicken 
coops;  fine  stream  running  through  property 
with  dam  already  built  to  convert  into  eight- 
acre  lake  at  small  expense:  ideal  for  nursery, 
irrigated  truck  farm,  country  club  or  sani¬ 
tarium;  800-foot  frontage  on  two  roads;  four 
miles  from  Paterson,  18  miles  from  New  York; 
$00,000,  terms  to  be  arranged;  would  sell  all 
or  part;  also  a  22-acre  farm  without  buildings, 
similarly  located.  $18,000.  H.  NADELL  45 
Church  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

MILK  business  wanted,  wholesale  or  retail, 

within  100  miles  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER 

3333,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Maryland,  Eastern  Share,  large 
poultry  farm,  absolutely  uninfected  range, 
equipped  and  stocked ;  heavy  income  producing: 
$7,000  down,  long  time  and  easy  terms  on  bal¬ 
ance;  immediate  possession.  ADVERTISER 

3334,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


FOR  SALE — Valuable  young  orchard  of  70  acres 
in  Cecil  County.  Md.;  for  information  write 
HENRY  L.  CONSTABLE,  Elkton,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — One  acre,  new  5-room  bungalow* 
privilege  of  buying  up  to  0%  acres;  mild 
Wmters;  $1,650,  half  cash.  GEO.  HOPPES, 
R.  2,  Salisbury,  Md. 

SAJ-E  exchange,  100-acre  farm,  near  Cato, 
N,  Y,  9  BENTON  ST,,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

FERTILE,  modernized  general  farm;  Doylestown 
tractor  experience,  practical  shepherd! 
1  c°°,k.  for  to|ir,  m.v  family;  furnished 

house,  bathrooms,  electricity;  state  age,  com- 

SMITH0niftnqr°KQHltl?n’  defence.  GILBERT 
sill  I  li,  1QQ3  Q9th  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WjEE  sacrifice  profitable  35-head  dairy  farm  of 

Coun°tvaCNS  v11  th®n  t0'T,n  of  Sullivan,  Madison 
,  ,*  ’  **  *.  4 *  -  -  vvith  all  stock  and  equipment* 

j  °  J''fe  .ba™8-  two-story  farmhouse,  outbnihL 

TfsR p  qiU  "n if"81,  opportunity.  ADVER- 
iiSLL  q.144,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

a”so  ^"'othe^n f ,  C?rt'ancI’  with  normal*  scLol 
also  4  other  market  towns;  66  acres  nice-lavl 
ing,  easily  worked  loam  fields;  wood  water 
Past,lre-  smaH  sugar  bush  6  head  young 
^atUft,  team,  pen  well-bred  Leghorns,  some  tools* 
8°°-fnn10  r<h°m  ll0,.lse’  44x48  barn;  only  $4,50o’ 
fand?°N  Y  ’  W°rth  ^  money’  E0X  ~19-  Cort- 

FOR  SALE — 140-acre  dairy  farm,  %  mil«  from 

macadam  road  in  Central  New  Y'ork;  good  11- 

tr??tr.h0U?e’  2.  large  c'°nc*reted  barns;  60  acres 
tiactoi  plowed;  some  good  timber;  priced  be- 

llFVRY  r?ivbr'!‘U[,"lss.  t0  settle  estate.  MRS. 
HErsRY  HE><  DBIvSOjN  ,  Parish,  N.  Y. 

ONE  ACRE  less  1-20  in  Port  Norris  N  T  • 

chicken-house,  20x40;  cabin,  10x14*  small 
cellar,  fruit;  buildings  as  new;  near  ’railroad 
station  and  concrete  road;  price  $600,  $400  cash 

Non-is6  rVear'S'  GE°'  A-  NICHOLSON,  Port 


VIRGINIA  home  on  James  River:  514  acres 

SMOO.  Al1yiLL,lnsJvan5ahfQN.PYPUlati°n:  f<* 

mS";  'Si  tig' 

price  $16,500.  ROUTE  1,  Box  254,  Ridgewood! 


53ffon?Bl>fhn“i  ?n*Sale  in  Maryland,  50  miles 
•  0ni->  equipped  for  Doultrv* 

price  $L,o00.  AEGERTEK,  Box  326,  Pautucket’ 


200-ACRE  farm,  good  buildings,  near  citv 
equipped  for  sale  or  will  rent  with  privilege 
of  buying,  E,  McKINNEY,  Binghamton,  N.  y! 

FOR  SALE  Sacrifice  1,000-hen  capacity  chicken 

farm ;  no  stock ;  60  acres,  O-rooin  house ;  near 
U>n,SN?'Y  eSSr  BOEIiKEK.  Hox  345,  Kings- 

SACRIFICE  58-acre  chicken  and  truck  farm 

on  trolley  and  improved  road;  fine  buildings’* 

MLF^rtT8  ami  Pictures.  CHAS.  CRAIG^ 
311  BE,  1  ort  Byron,  N.  Y. 


with  option  of  buying  poultry  farm 
on  Bong  Island,  Montauk  Highway  close  to 
village;  large  residence,  all  improvements;  800- 
Cvpa!ilty’  AI,K!,ry, -r quipped:  70  miles  from 
New-Yorker.  AmERT1SER  3356’  oare  Rural 


FOR  SALE— On  Long  Island,  12  acres  of  clear, 
level  land,  with  large  frontage  on  lighted 
avenue;  price  $15,500.  ADVERTISER  3358, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M  ANTED— Up-to-date  dairy  farm  within  100 
miles  of  New  York  City,  for  share  or  cash 
cental,  by  a  responsible,  capable  party.  AD- 
VER1ISER  3362,  care  "Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


~l 


HAIRY  farm  for  rent;  200  acres;  Hacketts- 
town,  N.  J.;  first-class  references  required. 
BOX  SC,  Hackettstowu,  N.  J. 


BOARDING-HOUSE,  14  bedrooms,  2-room  bun¬ 
galow,  3-car  garage,  4  acres  land;  near  High¬ 
land  Lake,  Sullivan  County;  electricity;  fully 
equipped;  $8,000,  terms.  A.  A.  S.,  Bayville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  farms  suitable  for  nursery, 
dairy  or  truck  farming,  on  State  highway; 
electric  light  and  power,  water,  bath,  telephone, 
etc.;  buildings  and  outbuildings  new;  owner 
wants  to  retire.  Apply  J.  A.,  Box  35,  Moun¬ 
tain  View,  N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac- 
Uon,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 

yy’i,vririd  thini  x°ue-  ransom 

I  ARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

H^NE Y—  Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 

PURE  HONEY  Postpaid  third  zone,  clover,  10 

lbs.,  $1.90;  buckwheat,  $1.70;  here,  60-lb.  can 
clc^  €»r,  i  :  buckwheat,  $5.50:  complete  list  frpp 
ROSCOE  F,  WIXSOn!  Dept.  G  Dundee  N  Y 

HOSTETTER’S  country -dried,  tender  sugar  corn; 

one  l--oz.  package  (equal  three  cans  corn), 
30  cents;  *  packages,  $1,  postpaid  third  zone. 
C.  r.  IIOS1E11ER,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 

HONEY— Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.;  buckwheat, 

10-lb.  pails,  granulated! 
t“  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

I  •  W  •  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  “Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted 

none  finer,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.15,  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Pure,  extracted  clover  honey;  half 
gallon,  $l.o0  delivered.  H.  J.  BOREM4N 
Box  508,  Katonah,  N.  Y.  ’ 

H<whc-?t  *1  '-lover.  $1-10;  10,  $2;  buck- 

wneat,  .>1,  $1.7a,  postpaid  three  zones;  60-lb, 
can  buckwheat  here,  $5.50.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


1  OR  SALE — Eight  acres,  ideal  for  poultry, 

brook  on  either  side;  good  six-room  house, 

electricity  and  furnace;  road-stand  and  filling 

station,  all  on  State  road;  good  location  on 

Hudson  River,  45  miles  from  New  York;  five 

minutes  from  station;  reason  for  selling,  old 

age.  ADVERTISER  3337,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


20-ACRE  vi'>eyard  and  packing  house.  Write 

N.  M.  KIS1LER,  Emporia,  Va. 


^"A^  I EH  Second-hand,  52-inch,  Magic  brooder 
stoves.  SHU  STYX,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  two  60-lb.  cans  $11* 

THUR  BEALs\  Oto^Iowa,1011^  Pr°dUCed-  Ab1 

1  IilE)flex *7 a ct e d  honey:  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover, 

$7  20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within, 
zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

SPECIA.L  reduction  on  Wylie’s  home-cured  hams, 

-  rL°°  iPer  bacon,  35c  per  lb.;  sausage,  in 
o-lb.  bags,  30c  per  lb.,  parcel  post  C.  O.  D. 
prepaid.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford,  Chenango  Co.! 
N.  Y.  ’ 

EXTRACTED  honey  in  5  or  10-pound  pails.  20c 

pound,  paid  to  third  zone.  F.  H.  SEVER¬ 
ANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y\ 

FOR  SALE  One  Lo-Glo  electric  incubator,  used 
one  season,  perfect  order;  half  price;  two- 
bushel  Drew  and  Jamesway  mash  feeders  at 
one-fourth  list  price,  perfect  condition.  L.  E 
COLLIXS,  Scarsdale,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1  OR  SALE  Four  Buffalo,  one  Cyphers  incuba- 
tm;5*  WERNER  BROTHERS,  Mt.  Marion, 


WANTED— Jncubator  in  good  condition,  about 
200-egg  capacity.  H.  L.  KEYSER,  Greene, 
Me. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  126. 


"A  high  regard  for  that 
trade-mark” 

“I  put  my  rubber  footwear  to  unusually  hard 
use  because  I  wear  them  climbing  around 
the  apple  trees,”  says  Harold  Baldwin,  who 
owns  one  of  the  finest  apple  orchards  in  the 
nursery  section  of  Wisconsin,  adjoining 
Devil’s  Lake  State  Park.  He  goes  on: 

“The  rubber  soles  and  heels  don’t  bruise 
or  scar  the  trees  as  ordinary  shoes  would.  My 
favorite  pair  is  the  Ball-Band  four-buckle 
rubber  arctic,  but  I  wear  the  cloth  arctic  in 
winter  —  we  often  get  snowed  in  here  for 
weeks  at  a  time — and  I  have  short  boots  for 
rainy  days  and  wet  spring  weather.  The  Red 
Ball  trade-mark  is  on  all  of  them.  I  have  a 
high  regard  for  any  footwear  that  has  that 
trade-mark.” 

Mr.  Baldwin  is  one  of  Baraboo’s  best  known 
and  most  interesting  personalities.  He  is  a 
frequent  contributor  of  humorous  articles 
and  poems  to  state  farm  papers. 


"No  other  footiv ear  beats 
Ball-Band” 

“No  machinery  has  ever  been  invented  yet 
that  can  take  the  place  of  feet  for  getting  about 
in  doing  farm  work,”  says  V.  A.  Gerthoffer 
of  East  Syracuse,  New  York,  who  probably 
has  more  power  machinery  on  his  farm  than 
any  other  man  in  the  Onondaga  Valley,  and 
who  runs  two  farms  and  does  threshing  and 
silo  filling  as  specialties. 

“And  no  other  foot  protection  has  ever 
been  invented  that  beats  Ball-Band  boots  and 
arctics  for  enabling  one  to  come  and  go,  no 
matter  what  it  is  like  under  foot. 

“I’ve  worn  boots  and  rubbers  wdth  the  Red 
Ball  trade-mark  now  for  more  than  ten  years. 
Here  in  the  Valley  the  ground  is  pretty  low 
and  we  have  lots  of  water  and  snow.  I  wear 
Ball-Band  boots  when  filling  silos  and  work¬ 
ing  around  the  threshing  engine  in  the  fall.” 


Whatever  style  or  height  of  boot  or  arctic  you 
prefer  Ball-Band  has  it.  There  are  styles 
and  sizes  for  every  member  of  the  family. 


" 'Far  longer  than  any  other  rubbers 

In  addition  to  farming  229  acres,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Cromack,  Shelburn,  Massachusetts,  harvests  a 
great  deal  of  maple  syrup  from  the  many 
fine  old  maple  trees  on  his  property.  This  is 
work  that  makes  good  footwear  a  necessity, 
so  he  wears  Ball- Band,  and  says: 

“I  am  very  partial  to  the  Ball-Band  White 
Sole  Sanslip,  because  it  never  seems  to  wear 


last”  out.  ft  is  strong,  yet  light,  and  is 
just  right  for  most,  of  my  work. 

“Come  to  think  of  it,  though,  I  guess  I  wear 
the  Duck  Pac  just  as  much,  especially  when 
it’s  real  bad  underfoot. 

“That  rubber  is  a  glutton  for  punishment. 
I’ve  never  known  it  to  spring  a  leak  or  the 
rubber  to  crack.  The  sole  lasts  as  long  as  the 
upper,  and  that’s  far  longer  than  any  other 
rubbers  will  last  under  the  same  conditions.” 


£  runing  trees  .  .  .  tapping  maple  trees 

and  hauling  out  manure 


They  save  money  on  footwear  and  keep  their 

Feet  Warm  and  Dry 


ARE  you  any  harder  on  footwear 
than  these  busy  farmers  here? 
Have  you  any  harder  work  to  do  than 
theirs  ?  Is  the  weather  any  colder  or 
wetter  where  you  live  than  it  is  where 
they  live? 

These  men  tell  you,  in  their  own 
words,  that  nothing  else  they  buy  gives 
them  more  for  their  money  than 
Ball-Band. 

Yet  that  is  no  accident  .  .  .  for  all 


Ball-Band  footwear  is  made  in  one 
place  —  our  own  factory  here  in 
Mishawaka.  Quality  does  not  vary. 
Farmers  in  one  part  of  the  country 
can  buy  just  as  good  rubbers,  arctics 
and  boots  as  those  in  any  other.  All 
they  need  do  is  ask  the  dealer  for 
Ball-Band  and  look  for  the  Red  Ball 
trade-mark. 

M  I  S  H  AWA  K  A 

RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
333  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Look  for 
the 

Red  Ball 


BALL-BAN  D 

BOOTS  •  LIGHT  RUBBERS  •  HEAVY 
RUBBERS  *  ARCTICS  *  GALOSHES 
SPORT  AND  WORK  SHOES 
WOOL  BOOTS  AND  SOCKS 
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The  Good  Old  Woodpi 

e 

You  would  put  a  Milking  Machine  in  your  barn  tomorrow  if  you  were  absolutely  sure  that 
it  would  do  the  work  quicker  and  better  than  hand  milking — if  you  knew  that  it  did  not 
cost  anything  to  install — if  you  were  convinced  that  it  would  save  enough  time  and  money 
to  pay  for  itself  —  wouldn’t  you?  Well,  we  have  a  FREE  TRIAL  Offer  on  the  Page  Portable  Milker  whereby 
you  can  do  just  that.  We  will  prove  to  you  that  here  is  a  new  Portable  Milker,  so  much  lower  in  cost  and  so 
much  handier  to  use  that  any  man  who  keeps  6  cows  or  more  can  afford  to  own  one.  We’ll  show  you  how  you 
can  wheel  this  complete  power  outfit  into  your  bam  and  start  milking  without  any  bother  or  installation  expense. 
That  sounds  interesting— doesn’t  it?  We  don’t  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  it.  We’ll  prove  all  these  claims  to 
your  own  satisfaction  before  you  pay. 

Better  write  for  your  copy  of  our  FREE  Milker  Book  today  and  find  out  all  about  this  easy  way  to  try  a 
Milker  before  you  buy  it.  The  book  is  FREE  and  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  the  asking. 

Thousands  of  Page  Milkers  In  Use  Today 

Already  thousands  of  farmers  and  dairymen  in  this  country  have  accepted  this  FREE  TRIAL  Offer  and  found  that  the  Page  Porta¬ 
ble  Milker  cuts  an  hour  a  day  off  chore  time.  It  will  do  the  same  for  you.  The  fact  that  Page  Milkers  are  in  daily  use  in  every  part  of 
the  country  from  New  England  to  Texas  proves  that  this  FREE  TRIAL  Plan  is  the  only  safe  and  sure  way  to  test  a  milking  machine 
and  that  Page  Milkers  are  “making  good”  wherever  they  go. 

The  new  Page  Milker  is — PORTABLE.  Comes  complete,  ready  to  use.  Nothing  to  install.  Just  wheel  it  in  and  start  milking. 
No  pipe  lines,  no  pulsators,  no  vacuum  tanks  to  build  into  your  barn.  The  Portable  Page  has  made  all  this  expensive,  complicated 
mechanism  needless.  The  power  is  built  right  into  the  outfit  and  you  can  have  your  choice  of  hand  power,  gas  engine  power  or  electric 
power.  It  milks  2  or  3  cows  at  a  time — puts  the  milk  right  into  your  shipping  cans.  No  extra  pails  to  handle  or  to  wash.  You  can  clean 
it  in  one  minute  by  just  pumping  a  little  water  through  it.  You  have  to  see  it  and  use  it  to  appreciate  how  much  time,  labor  and 
money  it  will  save  you.  That’s  why  we  make  you  this  FREE  TRIAL  Offer  and  guarantee  the  PAGE  Milker  for  10  years. 

No  Money  Down— FREE  TRIAL  — Easy  Payments 

We  will  put  any  Page  Milker  in  your  barn  without  any  money  down.  We’ll  let  you  use  it — test  it — try  it  on  your  own  cows  entirely 
at  our  risk  before  you  pay  us  a  cent.  Then  if  you  don’t  find  this  Portable  Power  Milker  the  easiest  to  operate — the  easiest  on  cows — 
the  easiest  to  own — ;you  can  ship  it  back.  No  fuss — no  argument — no  obligation.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  you  can  pay  for  it  on  easy 
monthly  terms.  This  is  the  most  liberal,  straightforward,  “try-before-you-buy”  offer  ever  made  on  a  power  milker.  You  can’t  afford 

to  pass  it  by.  Send  the  coupon  and  find  out  all  about  it  at  once. 

Read  What  These  New  York  Farmers  Say 

“Received  the  milker  O.K.  The  same  night  keep  cost  it  is  easy  to  move  anywhere  at  any 

I  got  it  I  milked  10  cows.  I  believe  the  Page  time.  It  is  installed  as  soon  as  you  roll  it  into 

is  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  milkers  your  barn.” 

ever  built.  I  fully  believe  my  cows  have  in-  A.  E.  Brown,  Bloomingburg,  N.  Y. 

creased  their  milk  since  they  got  used  to  it.”  4lT  .  ...  ,  , 

r  rt  w  v  1  received  the  Page  Portable  Milker  and  it 

C.  B.  Roberts,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Jg  the  best  investment  I  ever  made.  It  op- 

I  like  the  Page  Milker.  I  am  milking  18  erates  wonderfully.  I  regret  not  having  dis¬ 
cows  and  I  milk  them  in  about  45  minutes  with  covered  the  Page  Milker  long  ago.” 

the  machine.  It  is  much  easier  than  hand  John  Eiser,  Janesville,  N.  Y. 

milking  and  does  not  hurt  cows  as  much.”  “The  Page  Milker  does  more  than  you  ad- 

0.  A.  French,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  vertised  it  to  do.  I  am  a  man  65  years  old 

“Your  Page  Milker  is  the  only  real  milker  and  I  milk  11  cows  with  the  Page  Milker 

on  the  market,  not  only  because  it  milks  better  easy.” 

than  others,  but  also  because  of  its  low  up-  '  H.  Edmunds,  East  Otto,  N.  Y. 

We  have  many  other  letters  as  interesting  as  those  above  from  Page  owners  in  this  state  and 
other  states,  but  space  does  not  permit  printing  them  all.  Send  for  our  FREE  Book  and  we  will 
send  you  a  hundred  more  letters  showing  just  what  Page  Milkers  are  doing  for  others. 

Send  for  This  FREE  Milker  Book 
^T5ON5^S?„;„  s...  and  New  FREE  Trial  Offer— Today 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  BOOK  contain-  This  special  Rock  Bottom  Factory  Price  and  FREE  TRIAL  Offer  is  good  only  until  we 

mg  the  facts  on  milking  machines  and  full  de-  _  have  an  agent  or  salesman  in  your  locality.  So  don’t  wait.  Send  the  coupon  at  once  for 

tads  of  your  free  trial,  easy  payment  offer  on  our  FREE  Milker  Catalog  and  complete  information  on  this  specialoffer.  This  is 

the  Page  Portable  Milkers.  your  chance  to  save  money  and  find  out  what  a  Milking  Machine  will  do  for  you 

'Vk  on  FREE  TRIAL.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  now — before  it  is  too  late. 

Name .  NHSk  _  (7) 

„  m  BURTON  PAGE  COMPANY 

.  Dept.  45  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, Ill. 

Do  you  want  our  cream  separator  offer? . 

Would  you  like  to  be  a  USER  AGENT?  . . 


Portable 


You  Can  Try  It  Before 
You  Buy  It 


It  Won’t  Cost  You  a  Cent 
To  Install  It 


S£!f3S 


Just  Wheel  It  In  and 
Start  Milking 


You  Don’t  Have  To 
Keep  It  If  You 
Don’t  Like  It 


Now  Every  Farmer 
Can  Afford  to  Own 
a  Power  Milker 

Did  you  ever  have  to  quit  the  field  earlj 
just  when  you  were  busiest  with  plowing, 
haying  or  harvesting  to  get  the  milking 
done?  Did  you  ever  go  to  the  stock  show  oi 
county  fair  and  have  to  milk  for  an  hour  01 
two  after  dark  by  lantern  light?  Do  you 
ever  feel  that  you  are  chained  down  to 
your  farm  and  cannot  ever  get  away  to 
visit  your  relatives  or  friends  for  a  few  days 
vacation  just  because  you  haven’t  any¬ 
body  you  can  leave  who  will  do  the  milking 
right? 

Banish  the  Drudgery 
of  Hand  Milking 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  the  generall> 
accepted  opinion  that  only  the  man  who 
milked  40  to  50  cows  and  specialized  in 
dairying  could  afford  to  own  a  power 
milker.  The  average  farmer  had  the  idea 
that  a  power  milker  was  too  expensive  for 
him  and  too  costly  to  install.  That  might 
have  been  true  a  few  years  ago,  but  times 
have  changed,  and  today  with  the  advent 
of  the  new  portable  type  Milker,  any 
farmer  who  has  6  or  8  cows  to  milk,  or 
more,  can  afford  to  own  a  portable  milker. 
It  will  not  only  banish  the  drudgery  ol 
hand  milking  and  cut  an  hour  a  day  off 
your  chore  time,  but  will  pay  for  itself  on 
your  farm  the  first  year  in  time  and  labor 
saved  and  you  will  find  them  so  simple  to 
operate  that  a  10  year  old  boy  can  do  the 
milking  just  as  well  as  a  man. 

You  Spend  More  Than 
30  Working  Days  a  Year 
Just  Milking 

Nowadays,  every  farmer  who  milks  cows 
should  have  a  milking  machine  just  as  he 
has  machines  for  other  farm  work. 

You  wouldn’t  seed  your  land  by  hand. 
You  wouldn’t  harvest  or  thresh  by  hand. 
You  wouldn’t  spread  manure  by  hand 
these  days.  You,  like  most  farmers,  have 
special  machines  for  each  one  of  the  jobs, 
yet  if  you  stop  and  figure  it  out,  you  only 
use  each  of  those  machines  about  40  or  50 
hours  altogether  during  the  entire  year. 
Then  compare  that  with  the  amount  of  use 
you  would  have  for  a  milking  machine 
which  you  would  use  twice  a  day  every  day 
in  the  year  and  you  will  realize  that  you 
spend  from  400  to  500  hours  a  year  at  this 
daily  task.  That  is  equal  to  40  to  50  ten 
hour  working  days  a  year— almost  2 
months. 

New  Type  of  Milker  Fits  the 
Average  Farmer’s  Needs 
and  His  Pocketbook  Too 

Nowadays  the  new  PORTABLE  type 
of  Power  Milker  has  been  perfected  to  such 
a  point  that  almost  any  farmer  can  afford 
to  own  one.  Their  first  cost  is  low — they 
cost  nothing  to  install — they  are  simple 
and  economical  to  operate  and  they  do  the 
work  so  much  faster  and  quicker  than  you 
can  do  it  by  hand.  These  are  the  reasons 
why  thousands  of  farmers  and  dairymen 
are  buying  portable  milkers,  and  the  one 
that  most  of  them  are  buying  is  the  PAGE 
PORTABLE  Milker,  because  they  can  try 
it  on  their  own  cows  before  they  buy  it. 

The  Page  Portable  Milker  has  been  sold 
and  used  successfully  for  years  by  farmers 
all  over  the  country.  The  new  1928  models 
of  this  famous  portable  machine  are  a 
tremendous  improvement  in  machine 
milking.  It  makes  no  difference  who  does 
the  milking.  You,  the  children,  the  hired 
man.  You  always  get  the  same,  uniform 
action,  so  easy,  so  pleasing  to  the  cows. 

Find  Out  Before 
You  Buy 

Find  out  all  about  this  new  PAGE 
improved  portable  milker  at  once.  Find 
out  what  it  is  doing  for  other  farmers  and 
dairymen  whose  conditions  are  similar  to 
your  own.  Find  out  about  this  FREE 
TRIAL  Offer.  Find  out  about  the  easy 
payment  plan  with  no  money  down. 

Don’t  fail  to  write  for  the  FREE  Book 
on  Page  Portable  Milkers.  Mail  the  coupon 
on  the  other  side  of  this  page,  or  send  your 
name  and  address  on  a  post  card  for  the 
book  and  complete  information  today. 


USER  AGENTS  WANTED 

We  want  a  representative  in  every  farm¬ 
ing  community.  Good  pay  for  spare  time. 
No  canvassing.  Just  demonstrate  the 
Milker  on  your  farm.  See  coupon. 
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Education  In  Connecticut 


Agricultural 

ROBABLY  one  of  the  greatest  steps 
ever  taken  in  behalf  of  agricultural 
interests  in  this  country,  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government,  was  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
in  1917.  This  provides  for  the  co¬ 
operative  use  of  national  and  State  funds  for  the 
promotion  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture  for 
students  of  less  than  college  grade.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  establish  courses  in  agriculture  in  high 
schools  attended  by  farm  boys.  It  is  a  great  stride 
forward,  as  much  of  the  material  derived  from  the 
former  average  high  school  course  had  so  little  in  it 
of  practical  worth  to  the  boy  who  intended  to  make 
farming  a  business,  that  he  and  his  parents  often 
felt  he  would  not  derive  enough  from  the  course  to 
warrant  his  using  time  to  take  it.  This  is  all 


seriously  felt  the  need  of  agricultural  training  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  local  high  school,  but  it  was  not 
until  September,  1922,  that  their  desires  became  a 
fact.  This  was  due  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  for¬ 
mer  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  William  L. 
Coggins,  co-operating  with  the  local  school  com¬ 
mittee  and  Prof.  C.  B.  Gentry,  State  Supervisor  of 
Vocational  Agriculture.  The  equipment  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  town  and  the  Federal-State  fund  ar¬ 
ranged  to  pay  the  instructor's  salary. 

As  the  success  of  such  a  venture  practically  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  kind  of  teacher  secured,  great  care 
was  taken  in  his  selection.  The  man  chosen  was 
Carl  Small  of  Massachusetts.  From  the  beginning, 
he  has  shown  rare  ability,  and  has  persevered  in  his 
efforts  to  make  the  agricultural  course  in  Lewis  high 
school  the  best  in  Connecticut.  He  was  the  son  of 


mands,  and  are  made  of  further  value  by  the  aid  of 
field  observation  trips,  project  work  and  actual  farm 
activities. 

The  animal  division  studies  judging,  selecting, 
care,  management  and  marketing  of  live  stock.  This 
includes  as  majors  poultry  raising  and  dairying, 
while  sheep,  horse  and  swine  raising  are  regarded 
as  minor  subjects. 

The  ’part  of  the  course  devoted  to  crops  makes  a 
thorough  study  of  crops  common  to  the  section.  Soil 
preparation,  seed  selection,  planting,  harvesting, 
storing  and  marketing  are  all  given  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  The  dairy  crops  include  silage  corn,  mangels, 
hay,  clover  and  Alfalfa.  Cash  crops,  which  are 
studied,  are  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  celery,  usual  gar¬ 
den  crops,  orchard  fruits  and  small  fruits. 

The  field  work  and  observation  lessons  are  of  in- 


changed  now  in  towns  where  a  high  school  agricul¬ 
tural  course  has  been  made  available,  and  each  year 
sees  more  and  more  students  desiring  to  enroll  in  it. 

In  order  to  popularize  this  comparatively  new  idea, 
it  is  important  to  point  out  its  outstanding  merits. 
It  becomes  a  community  asset  because  the  boys 
taking  it  are  not  only  taught  modern,  approved 
farm  practices,  but  are  actually  guided  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  farms  on  which  they  live.  Co¬ 
operation  between  parents  and  teacher  becomes  a 
reality  and  the  boy,  with  broadened  vision  and  a 
keener  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits,  sees  the  farm  in  a  new  light,  and 
recognizes  the  fact  that  he  and  farming  are  im¬ 
portant  units  in  his  own  community  organization. 
Even  greater  than  its  community  worth  is  its  per¬ 
sonal  value  to  the  boy.  Whatever  the  line  of  farm- 


a  farmer,  and  his  boyhood  was  spent  among  strict¬ 
ly  rural  surroundings  under  rural  influence,  where 
he  lived  the  life  of  the  average  farm  boy,  doing  his 
numerous  chores  and  enjoying  his  privileges. 
Through  his  own  experience  he  is  familiar  with  the 
problems  and  requirements  of  the  farm  boy  and  his 
education  fits  him  to  counsel  and  guide  them  wisely. 

When  he  first  took  up  the  work  at  Lewis  high 
school  there  was  a  very  small  class  and  scant  equip¬ 
ment.  It  has  taken  five  years  of  industrious,  per¬ 
sistent  pushing  to  make  the  course  what  it  is  today. 
It  has  been  up-hill  work.  Now  there  is  an  agricul¬ 
tural  class  there  of  32  young  men.  They  have  a 
well-equipped  recitation  room,  an  adequate  experi¬ 
mental  laboratory,  and  a  workshop  with  a  complete 
assortment  of  necessary  tools.  The  latter  is  a  build¬ 
ing  constructed  on  the  school  grounds  by  Mr.  Small 


estimable  value.  The  students,  with  Mr.  Small,  go 
out  on  farms  where  they  actually  test  soil,  prune 
fruit  trees,  fill  silos,  cull  poultry  and  judge  horses 
and  other  live  stock.  The  judging  team  has  done 
creditable  work.  The  observation  lessons  are  car¬ 
ried  on  at  farms  where  actual  and  successful  work 
is  in  progress  along  certain  definite  lines.  The  boys 
view  exhibits  at  the  best  fairs,  demonstrations  of 
approved  farm  practices  and,  in  a  body,  attend  other 
meetings  of  agricultural  importance. 

Time  is  carefully  devoted  to  a  thorough  study  of 
farm  management.  Rotation  of  crops,  cost  account¬ 
ing,  recording  and  marketing  all  receive  considera¬ 
tion  under  this  heading. 

Problems  in  farm  mechanics  and  farm  carpentry 
are  solved  in  the  workshop.  Here  the  boys  study 
the  various  kinds  of  farm  machines  and  their  rela- 


James  Moore  and  His  Corn,  August,  1926.  Fig.  76  Rolert  Huxley  and  His  Tomatoes,  July,  1926.  Fig.  78 


ing  he  wishes  to  follow  he  will  be  trained  in  the  ap¬ 
proved  and  modern  methods  for  doing  it.  He  be¬ 
comes  more  efficient  and  self-confident,  desiring  to 
improve  his  surroundings. 

In  Connecticut  there  is  no  better  example  of  ex¬ 
cellent  results  being  accomplished  by  any  high 
school  agricultural  course  than  is  to  be  found  in 
Southington.  This  is  a  town  of  approximately  10,000 
population,  where  manufacturing  and  agriculture  are 
the  chief  industries.  Lewis  high  school,  located  in 
Southington,  is  the  only  one  within  a  radius  of  sev¬ 
eral  miles.  It  is  attended  by  students  from  the  out¬ 
lying-  districts  of  that  town,  but  also  serves  the 
rural  townships  of  Cheshire,  Wolcott  and  sometimes, 
Prospect.  Several  years  ago  parents  in  this  vicinity 


and  his  boys,  and  is  a  creditable  achievement,  as  the 
boys  needed  a  place  to  have  practice  in  farm  car¬ 
pentry  and  mechanics.  In  the  laboratory  the  boys 
make  such  experiments  as  are  of  value  to  farmers, 
and  the  recitation  room  is  used  by  Mr.  Small  for 
theoretical  work  in  all  branches  of  the  course. 

Instruction  varies  from  year  to  year  to  meet  local 
conditions.  For  example,  if  poultry  raising  is  the 
chief  industry  on  farms  from  which  the  majority  of 
boys  come,  then  that  is  the  subject  which  will  be 
given  the  place  of  first  importance.  The  complete 
course  requires  four  years.  During  this  time  the 
following  subjects  are  covered  as  thoroughly  as  their 
importance  requires,  and  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
class  room,  laboratory  or  workshop,  as  the  case  de- 


tive  values,  how  to  select,  use,  care  for  and  repair 
them.  They  make  numerous  farm  appliances  and 
small  buildings,  taking  time  also  to  study  plans  and 
construction  of  the  larger  ones. 

The  home  projects  or  supervised  farm  practices 
are  an  extremely  important  branch  of  the  whole 
course.  The  student  selects  a  project  which  he  is 
to  carry  out  at  his  own  home.  This  is  usually  a 
single  enterprise  and  may  be  either  crop  or  animal, 
carried  on  without  relation  to  any  other  enterprise, 
on  the  same  farm.  It  continues  for  a  period  covering 
the  usual  cycle  of  operations  concerned  with  the  en¬ 
terprise.  Some  boys  of  exceptional  ability  are  trust¬ 
ed  to  carry  out  two  related  projects.  As  a  student  be¬ 
comes  more  experienced  and  more  capable  of  effi- 
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dent  management,  he  gradually  adds  to  his  original 
project  other  major  and  minor  related  enterprises, 
until,  at  the  end  of  his  four-year  course  he  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  well  organized  farm  unit  and  is  equipped 
to  manage  a  farm  with  a  fair  degree  of  skill  and 
business  ability.  He  has  learned  that  time  spent  in 
learning  how  to  work  correctly  pays  better  than  to 
undertake  to  work  without  knowing  how.  Particu¬ 
larly  has  he  found  this  to  be  true  of  farming. 

Laboratory  experiments  are  made  by  the  students 
themselves,  under  Mr.  Small’s  watchful  supervision. 
Reports  are  made  in  writing  and  discussed  in  class. 
They  include  soil  testing  for  acidity,  testing  of  whole 
milk,  skim-milk  and  cream,  and  a  study  of  spray  ma¬ 
terials,  and  various  fertilizers.  Farmers,  whose 
sons  have  taken  or  are  taking  this  course,  whole 
heartedly  advertise  its  success.  They  appreciate  it 
because  it  brings  practical  results. 

The  high  school  agricultural  course  is  not  de¬ 
signed  to  take  the  place  of  a  college  course  in  agri¬ 
culture,  but  either  as  a  stepping  stone  to  it  or  as  an 
aid  to  the  farmer  of  tomorrow  to  conduct  his  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  greater  degree  of  success.  In  any  rural 
locality  where  there  is  a  high  school  having  no  agri¬ 
cultural  course,  parents  interested  in  obtaining  one 
may  secure  instructions  for  the  proper  procedure 
from  the  secretary  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  or  from  the  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  at  any  State  capitol.  h.  n.  tjpson. 


Construction  of  Septic  Tank 

THE  Ontario  (Canada)  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  issued  last  year  an  excellent  bulletin  en¬ 
titled  “The  Farm  Water  Supply  and  Sewage  Dis¬ 
posal.”  The  following  description  of  a  septic  tank 
and  grease  trap  for  kitchen  waste  water,  and  the 
illustrations,  are  taken  from  this  bulletin: 

Briefly  stated,  the  septic  tank  is  a  two-chamber 
tank  or  receptacle  for  receiving  the  sewage  and 
holding  it  until  digested  by  sewage  bacteria,  and  a 
system  of  field  tile  connected  thereto,  and  laid  under 
the  ground  for  disposing  of  the  liquid  effluent  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  tank  from  time  to  time.  For  the 
most  part  the  sewage  is  destroyed  in  the  receiving 
chamber ;  however,  there  is  some  bacterial  action  in 
the  other  chamber,  and  in  the  soil  as  well.  The 
chief  products  of  the  bacterial  action  in  the  tanks 
are  gases  and  water.  Disease  germs  may  survive 
the  action  in  the  tank,  but  ultimately  they  succumb 
in  the  soil. 

As  a  rule  the  tank  is  of  concrete  construction,  a 
1  to  6  mixture  being  used.  The  forms  are  simple  and 
easy  to  build,  and  outer  ones  are  not  necessary  ex¬ 
cept  above  the  surface.  The  forms  should  be  made 
true,  and  be  well  braced.  The  fittings  should  be 
placed  in  the  forms  at  positions  indicated  in  Fig.  81, 
and  before  the  concrete  is  run  into  the  forms.  The 
U-part  of  the  syphon  should  be  placed  vertical  and 
near  the  outer  end  of  the  chamber,  and  with  the 
bead  on  a  level  with  the  finished  surface  of  the  floor. 
The  entrance  to  the  vertical  tube  of  the  syphon 
should  be  plugged  to  keep  objects  from  falling  into 
it  during  the  construction  of  the  system.  After  the 
forms  have  been  removed,  the  interior  surfaces 
should  be  plastered  with  rich  cement  mixture  (one 
to  one)  to  make  tank  water-tight.  After  this  the 
top  or  cover  is  constructed  with  accommodation  for 
two  manholes.  In  the  top  of  the  partition  wall 
there  should  be  two  or  three  openings  to  permit  of 
air  passing  from  one  chamber  to  the  other  unless 
standard  fittings  as  shown  in  Fig.  81  are  used, 
when  openings  may  be  omitted. 

The  tank  fittings  comprise  the  syphon,  the  inlet, 
the  overflow  in  the  partition  wall,  and  the  ventila¬ 
tion  pipe.  The  syphon  may  be  purchased  from 
plumbers  or  hardware  men.  The  other  fittings  may 
be  assembled  on  the  spot  from  pieces  of  4-in.  cast- 
iron  pipes,  or  they  may  be  purchased  as  standard 
tank  fittings.  It  is  very  essential  to  have  all  fittings 
correctly  installed.  The  syphon  empties  the  second 
chamber  automatically  when  liquid  gets  about  16  in. 
deep.  It  helps  in  keeping  the  tile  system  flushed 
out  and  ventilated  and  thereby  making  conditions  in 
the  soil  more  favorable  for  bacterial  action.  The 
U-part  of  the  syphon  should  be  filled  with  water,  or 
primed,  before  the  bell  is  set  on. 

The  tank  should  be  placed  near  the  house,  and 
preferably  on  the  south  or  warm  side.  If  conven¬ 
ient,  it  may  be  placed  tight  to  the  foundation  wall, 
either  endwise  or  sidewise,  as  shown  in  illustration. 
If  the  system  be  properly  installed  there  should  be 
no  odor  from  the  tank.  The  tank  should  be  easily 
accessible  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  or  cleaning 
out  when  necessary.  The  top  should  be  kept  cov¬ 
ered  with  about  6  in.  of  soil  or  turf. 


The  absolution  bed  may  be  laid  under  the  flower 
or  vegetable  garden,  the  lawn  or  any  convenient 
place  near  by.  It  should  be  kept  away  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  water  supply  and  roots  of  bushes 
and  trees.  It  may  be  placed  close  to  the  tank  or 
farther  away,  depending  on  conditions.  In  the 
colder  sections,  and  particularly  in  those  places 
where  there  is  not  much  snow,  it  is  advisable  to 
cover  the  tank  and  the  absorption  bed  during  the 
Winter  with  a  few  inches  of  strawy  horse  manure 
or  straw. 

In  farm  kitchens  there  are  large  quantities  of 
waste  water  to  he  disposed  of  daily  in  some  way  or 
another.  In  homes  equipped  with  septic  tank  or  cess¬ 
pool  these  wastes  may  he  discharged  into  them,  al¬ 
though  there  is  some  objection  to  this  practice,  in 


Tiro  Types  of  Grease  Trap.  Fig.  79 
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the  case  of  wash  water  for  the  reason  that  it  con¬ 
tains  much  strong  alkali  material  which  is  injurious 
to  the  sewage  bacteria  both  in  the  tanks  and  in  the 
soil.  For  homes  without  septic  tanks  these  forms 
of  wastes  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  convenient  and 
sanitary  manner  in  the  grease  trap  or  miniature  cess¬ 
pool,  two  types  of  which  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  79. 
The  upper  type  is  best  adapted  to  heavy  soils,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  in  this  case  to  install  a  small 
absorption  bed  of  30  or  40  3-in.  or  4-in.  drain  tile 
on  the  same  principle  as  for  a  septic  tank. 


Corn  Harvester  on  Stony  Ground 

MUCH  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  corn-borer.  There  is  one 
point  all  agree  on,  that  is  to  cut  the  corn  as  close 
to  the  ground  as  possible.  To  accomplish  that  it  was 
necessary  to  devise  a  harvester  where  the  knives 
could  be  run  close  to  the  ground,  and  this  made  nec¬ 
essary  a  plan  to  get  rid  of  stones  and  other 
obstacles. 

I  planned  the  gathering  device  seen  in  Fig.  82 
to  let  all  such  stuff  out,  by  bending  the  angle  iron 
as  shown,  leaving  a  clearance  of  4  in.  running  back 
to  within  5  or  6  in.  of  the  knives,  then  down  to  a 
line  with  the  nose  backward  attached  to  frame  of 
the  machine.  Both  sides  are  built  on  the  same  plan. 

This  arrangement  is  a  great  success.  It  lets  the 
large  stones  out  so  they  do  not  get  into  the  cutting 
device.  The  harvester  draws  easier,  as  the  angle 
iron  does  not  rub  on  the  ground  where  it  is  uneven, 
also  lets  the  stones  out  without  friction.  To  appre- 
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date  this  invention,  one  needs  to  see  it  at  work  in 
the  cornfield  on  a  sidehill  where  it  is  very  stony.  The 
picture  shows  obstacles  passing  under  the  angle 
iron  out. 

This  arrangement  can  be  put  on  any  make  of  corn 
harvester.  After  two  years  of  severe  tests  it  has 
proven  its  merits.  e.  b.  hewes. 

New  York. 


The  Farmer  Who  Moves  to  Town 

SOME  farmers  should  move  to  town  and  others 
should  not.  Generally  they  are  the  best  judges 
of  that.  No  doubt  there  are  many  mistakes,  but  that 
is  true  everywhere.  If  one  can  stay  on  the  farm 
comfortably  and  is  a  real  farmer  he  should  probably 
do  so  as  a  rule.  If  he  moves  into  a  city  away  from 
acquaintances  he  is  alone,  as  in  a  forest  without  the 
advantages  of  the  forest.  If  he  goes  into  a  village 
of  the  usual  sort  he  may  locate  with  ex-farmers 
around  him  and  find  them  neighborly.  The  mer¬ 
chants  do  not  care  for  his  company  as  they  did  when 
he  was  buying  largely  from  them.  If  he  wants  the 
news  about  town  he  may  get  more  of  it  by  going  back 
to  the  farming  neighborhood.  Some  of  his  old  neigh¬ 
bors  may  not  care  as  much  about  him  as  they  did 
because  he  now  may  want  to  buy  cheap  instead  of 
having  high  prices  for  farm  produce.  If  he  has  a 
chance  for  care  when  needed  he  will  be  fully  as  com¬ 
fortable  on  the  farm  and  more  so  if  he  can  have  a 
hand  in  the  affairs  of  the  farm. 

Then  it  costs  pretty  well  to  live  in  town.  His 
rent,  or  if  he  buys,  his  taxes,  repairs  and  interest  on 


Letting  the  Stones  Out.  Fig.  S2 


his  money,  will  amount  to  a  considerable  sum.  Four 
hundred  dollars  may  about  cover  it,  but  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  more,  and  again  if  he  scrimps 
enough  that  figure  can  be  discounted.  Fuel  may  be 
$150,  although  it  may  vary  either  way  from  that. 
Living  and  clothing  one  can  estimate  according  to 
the  way  one  lives  and  dresses.  Church  and  bene¬ 
volences  should  be  taken  care  of,  if  possible,  and  will 
be  a  very  tolerable  sum.  There  is  almost  certainly 
to  be  doctors’  bills  and  they  may  be  heavy.  There 
is  the  possibility  of  hospital  costs  also.  It  some¬ 
times  follows  that  help  has  to  be  hired,  and  it  costs. 
If  one  has  to  live  on  interest  money  it  cannot  be  done 
without  quite  a  sum  invested;  it  may  take  rather 
more  than  the  average  farmer  in  our  hill  farm  region 
has  to  put  out  at  interest. 

For  all  that,  I  know  of  very  few  who  have  left 
the  farm  and  gone  into  town  for  some  years  back 
who  do  not  regard  the  change  as  being  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  most  cases  these  farmers  have  found 
jobs  in  town  and  have  been  able  to  do  them.  The 
usual  farmer  thinks  as  he  works  and  that  is  the  kind 
usually  in  demand  if  he  is  willing  to  follow  direc¬ 
tions  also.  One  ex-farmer  told  me  recently  that  he 
found  he  could  not  do  the  farm  work  and  he  had  to 
get  away.  In  town  he  has  steady  work,  but  not  so 
hard.  His  wife  also  found  work,  and  they  are  living 
more  comfortably  and  seem  to  enjoy  it.  He  said 
that  he  had  some  days  done  more  work  in  a  day 
on  the  farm  than  he  had  been  called  upon  to  per¬ 
form  in  a  week  on  his  town  job.  I  don’t  think  that 
many  would  find  the  same  conditions  that  he  has. 
I  wouldn’t  leave  the  farm  if  I  could  help  it  and  be 
comfortable,  but  if  conditions  demand  it,  then  better 
look  the  situation  over  pretty  carefully  before  mak¬ 
ing  a  change. 

Remember  that  you  can  die  off  early  for  the  want 
of  a  job,  especially  if  you  let  the  appetite  help  it 
along.  If  one  cannot  work  much,  he  needs  to  figure 
well  on  the  income  that  he  will  have,  for  if  he  lives 
much  in  advance  of  that  he  is  likely  to  be  uncom¬ 
fortable.  In  some  cases  he  may  live  in  town  and 
go  back  to  the  farm  to  help  somewhat  about  the 
work,  but  if  obliged  to  leave  the  farm  because  he 
cannot  work  it,  his  going  back  to  work  a  few  hours 
may  be  less  comfortable  than  he  may  think,  unless 
he  has  a  wonderfully  good-natured  friend  on  the 
farm.  Stay  on  the  old  home  farm  if  you  can,  and 
study  the  situation  very  carefully  if  tempted  to 
move  to  town.  h.  l. 
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Adapting  Farm  Methods  to  Conditions 

IT  IS  said  that  there  are  six  farms  abandoned  per 
day  in  Pennsylvania.  The  cry  is  that  farming 
does  not  pay.  There  is  too  much  truth  in  this.  The 
trouble  with  so  many  farmers  is  that  they  farm  the 
same  old  way  that  their  fathers  used  to  farm.  They 
think  that  they  have  to  plow  every  field  and  rotate 
crops  regardless  of  whether  it  pays  or  not.  I  believe 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  farms  have  some  fields  which 
do  not  pay  in  the  rotation  of  crops.  My  plan  is  to 
eliminate  these  unprofitable  fields  from  the  rotation : 
put  them  in  permanent  grass  for  either  hay  or  pas¬ 
ture.  In  this  way  we  have  not  much  expense  with 
them  and  usually  have  some  income. 

Two  years  ago  I  put  50  acres  in  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  on  my  127-acre  farm.  Of  course  this  cost  me 
some  money,  as  I  did  not  want  to  take  any  chance 
in  not  having  a  good  stand  of  grass.  I  limed  it  and 
used  fertilizer  with  oats  as  a  nurse  crop.  Some  of 
the  oats  I  used  as  hay,  but  most  of  it  was  cut  and 
let  lie  to  rot.  I  used  a  lot  of  different  kinds  of 
grass  seeds — Kentucky  Blue  grass,  Red-top,  Tim¬ 
othy,  White  clover,  Sweet  clover,  etc.,  and  the  result 
was  a  perfect  success.  Now  I  figure  I  have  these 
50  acres  in  a  paying  condition. 

This  Fall  a  year  ago  I  went  to  the  Lancaster  stock 
market  and  bought  30  heifers  for  $37  per  head. 
About  half  of  them  were  bred  and  got  calves  which 
I  let  run  all  Summer 
with  their  mothers.  The 
other  heifers  I  sold  to 
the  butchers.  Now  this 
Winter  these  heifers 
come  in  with  their  sec¬ 
ond  calves,  and  then  I 
will  sell  them.  I  can 
get  at  least  $100.  Their 
first  calves  are  worth 
from  $50  to  $60  a  head. 

The  rest  of  the  farm 
is  nothing  but  ideal  po¬ 
tato  soil,  that  is,  all 
good,  well-drained  soil, 
and  this  I  will  run  in  a 
two-year  rotation  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  wheat  with 
Sweet  clover  for  humus. 

My  plan  is  to  eliminate 
labor.  This  way  I  think 
I  have  reduced  the  labor 
almost  to  the  minimum 
with  maximum  results. 

I  once  made  a  statement 
that  I  can  raise  50  acres 
of  potatoes  all  alone  up 
to  digging  time,  and  I 
got  a  letter  from  a  man 
who  had  a  tenant  farm¬ 
er  to  whom  he  read  my 
statement,  and  this  ten¬ 
ant  got  mad  and  said  it 
could  not  be  done.  Now 

I  am  ready  to  say  that  I  can  do  better,  even  raise 
75  acres.  Of  course  this  is  with  the  understanding 
that  I  do  nothing  else.  As  soon  as  I  am  done  plant¬ 
ing  lam  running  my  three-section,  18-ft.  spike-harrow 
over  continually  till  they  are  about  all  up.  Then  I 
use  my  12-ft.  weeder  till  they  are  nearly  a  foot  high. 
By  this  time  the  weed  seeds  are  all  sprouted  and 


suggests,  the  farmers  would  soon  fare  much  better. 
His  plan  is  to  let  down  on  production  some.  He 
says  let  more  lie  in  grass,  and  let  live  stock  do  the 
harvesting.  Great  idea !  Real  good  farm  help  that 
is  reliable  is  scarce  and  high-priced.  I  think  it  is 
ridiculous  to  keep  on  producing  an  over-supply 
and  sell  at  a  loss,  while  it  is  much  easier  to  raise 
less  and  get  a  fair  price.  The  farmers  are  paying 
the  most  taxes,  and  why  should  they  raise  the  food 
for  the  other  people  for  less  than  cost?  If  the 
farmers  would  stick  together  as  others  do  they  could 
make  the  whole  world  dance.  c.  r.  bashoee. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


lows :  M  ool,  $86.72 ;  lambs,  $437.36 ;  damage  from 
dogs,  $28 ;  total  $552.08. 

I  believe  that  this  figure  is  about  half  the  amount 
claimed  by  good  sheep  men.  However,  we  have 
culled  the  flock  to  as  near  uniformity  as  possible  for 
the  number  retained,  stressiixg  medium-size,  smooth 
sheep  with  dense  fleece.  We  have  left  41  ewes  and 
six  ewe  lambs,  headed  by  a  purebred  Shropshire  ram. 
so  our  hopes  are  high  that  we  may  make  a  better 
showing  in  the  future.  earl  s.  abbet. 

Newr  York. 
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A  Year  With  Sheep 

NEIGHBOR  had  a  flock  to  sell,  70  ewes  and 
two  rams.  The  flock  as  a  whole  was  in  very 
poor  flesh.  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  size  and  fleece 
wyas  vei’y  noticeable,  even  to  one  as  inexperienced  as 
the  writer.  The  price  seemed  reasonable,  and  I 
bought  the  entire  flock.  We  brought  them  home  the 
day  before  Thanksgiving,  and  turned  them  in  a 
meadow’  next  to  the  barn.  A  few  days  made  a  vei*y 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the 
flock.  Thex*e  were  about  20  that  appeai-ed  more 
aged  and  inferior  to  the  rest.  These  were  separated 
from  the  others  and  fed  again  from  early  in  De¬ 
cember.  As  there  was  no  separate  lot  fenced  it  was 


The  Peace  of  the  Quiet  Bills.  Fig.  S3 


necessary  to  keep  them  inside 
They  did  not.  gain  as  expected. 


most  of  ilie  time. 
I  believe  that  close 


housing  and  lack  of  exercise  were  ixot  good  for  them. 
The  rest  of  the  flock  had  free  run  of  the  farm  all 
Winter.  Much  of  the  time  they  would  eat  no  other 
roughage.  A  small  amount  of  oats  and  cracked  coi-n 
was  fed  from  the  middle  of  January  till  pasture 


Grafting  in  Winter 

XA/HEN  is  the  proper  time  to  graft  fruit  trees? 

V  V  Can  the  work  be  done  successfully  during  the 
Winter?  Several  j’ears  ago,  in  an  endeavor  to  prove 
that  apple  tree  grafting  could  not  be  done  success¬ 
fully  in  the  Winter,  I  gi’afted  a  seedling  apple  tree 
on  December' 13,  wfith  scions  taken  from  an  adjacent 
Baldwin  apple  tree.  Several  limbs  were  grafted, 
varying  in  diameter  from  %  to  2  in.,  using  deft* 
crown  and  whip-grafting.  They  were  carefully 
waxed  with  hard  wax,  but  not  too  carefully,  as  I 
felt  it  might  be  effort  wasted. 

Additional  scions  were  set  the  following  May. 
Imagine  my  surprise  during  the  Summer  to  see  that 
most  of  them  grew’,  and  that  the  scions  set  in  De¬ 
cember  outgrew  those 
set  in  May.  I  have -suc¬ 
cessfully  grafted  in  De¬ 
cember,  March,  April, 
May,  June  and  July. 
While  I  have  not  used 
scion  grafting  during 
the  Summer  I  believe 
the  work  can  be  done 
then..  Dormant  scions 
are  much  easier  to  han¬ 
dle  than  those  with 
buds  started,  also  the 
chances  of  growth  ai-e, 
in  my  opinion,  greater 
wdth  dormant  buds. 

Growers  who  have  ap¬ 
ple  or  pear  trees  to 
graft  this  coming  sea¬ 
son  may  work  to  ad¬ 
vantage  during  the  mild 
days  of  Winter.  By 
using  melted  wax,  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  brush,  the 
fact  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  around  freezing 
need  not  stop  the  work. 

I  would  not  advocate 
grafting  when  the  tis¬ 
sue  is  frozen,  as  I  have 
never  had  experience 
with  frozen  scions  or 
stocks. 

Scions  which  are  set 
early  have  a  longer  growing  season  than  do  those 
set  after  growth  of  the  tree  has  started.  The  prime 
requisites  ai-e,  a  sharp  knife,  having  the  cambium 
layers  meet,  and  the  exposed  surfaces  carefully 
waxed.  s.  hollister. 

Connecticut. 


eradicated. 

It  so  happened  last  Summer  that  I  had  to  buy  a 
335-acre  farm  from  a  man  whom  I  helped  and  he 
went  bad.  Now  I  will  run  it  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  labor.  I  have  put  a  field  in  rye  and  wdll 
put  about  30  acres  in  corn  next  Spring.  I  will  have 
only  about  60  acres  under  the  plow  with  a  rotation 
of  corn,  oats  and  Sweet  clover.  In  raising  corn  I 
again  take  the  easiest  method.  I  husk  from  the 
stalk  and  plow  the  stalks  down.  This  method  I  have 
practiced  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  like  it.  Most 
farmers  cut  the  corn  and  put  it  in  shocks;  later 
they  pull  down  the  shocks  and  husk  the  corn  out, 
then  tie  the  stalks  together  and  set  it  up  again,  and 
later  haul  it  home  on  a  stack.  Then  they  carry  it  in 
the  barn  and  put  it  in  the  rack  to  let  the  cattle  eat 
off  the  leaves;  then  they  put  them  on  the  manure 
heap  and  later  again  load  them  on  (he  wagon  or 
manure  spreader  and  put  them  where  they  grew. 
Now  count  the  work  that  is  connected  with  this  old 
laborious  method.  You  will  find  that  it  is  about 
six  times  as  much  work  with  the  cornstalks  as  I 
have  with  them. 

The  rest  of  this  farm  I  shall  fence  in  for  pasture. 
I  shall  have  a  lot  of  fence  to  make,  but  with  that 
the  expense  stops.  I  think  I  can  pasture  between 
100  and  200  catile.  That  alone  is  worth  around  $700. 

If  all  the  farmers  would  do  as  W.  IV.  Reynolds 


time. 

We  expected  no  lambs  till  about  May  1,  and  were 
somewhat  surprised  one  morning  early  in  March  to 
hear  one  bleat  in  the  barn  after  the  flock  had  gone 
off.  Investigation  proved  the  barn  empty  except 
for  one  sheep  and  lamb.  The  sheep  was  taking  very 
good  cai*e  of  the  lamb,  but  seemed  to  have  no  milk ; 
in  fact  she  showed  no  evidence  of  springing.  As 
this  sheep  gave  birth  to  twins  about  two  months 
later  I  concluded  that  she  was  not  the  mother  of 
this  lamb.  We  tried  to  raise  the  lamb  by  hand,  but 
he  died.  The  weather  during  May,  while  lambs 
were  coming  fast,  could  not  have  been  worse,  but 
the  lambs  seemed  to  withstand  it  remarkably  well. 
Of  a  total  of  69  born  we  raised  61.  One  ewe  died 
when  her  lamb  was  about  10  days  old,  but  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  the  lamb  by  hand. 

The  shearing  was  done  by  the  old-fashioned  meth¬ 
od,  by  hand  with  shears.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  do  this 
job.  As  I  had  never  sheared  a  sheep  in  my  life,  it 
seemed  quite  a  task.  It  was  not  exactly  fun,  and 
consumed  nearly  a  week’s  time  along  with  other  nec¬ 
essary  work.  On  the  final  shearing  day  the  ewe 
lambs  were  docked. 

September  7  the  lambs  were  separated  from  the 
flock  and  put  in  a  meadow  near  the  barn.  October 
4  the  lamb  crop  was  sold,  retaining  only  six  of  the 
nicest  ewes.  The  55  sold  averaged  about  72  lbs.  each. 


Cold  Frame  and  Hotbeds 

VERY  owner  of  a  home  in  the  country  should 
have  either  a  cold  frame  or  hotbed  if  at  all 
possible,  as  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  having- 
early  vegetables  and  flowers  are  such  that  no  one 
who  is  used  to  this  luxury  ever  wants  to  do  without 
it.  Many  people  will  say,  however,  that  early  vege¬ 
tables  or  flowers  (owing  to  the  high  cost  of  labor  ox- 
help)  will  not  pay  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
Granting  such  to  be  the  case  (which  I  do  not  agree 
with)  the  satisfaction  of  having  the  products  right 
at  hand  when  you  want  them,  and  the  much  better 
quality  than  anything  you  can  buy,  to  my  mind, 
very  much  more  than  make  up  for  the  slight  cost 
and  trouble.  Two  3x6  ft.  sashes  make  a  good-sized 
fiame  for  the  ordinary  family,  and  a  constant  supply 
of  small  vegetables  such  as  radishes,  lettuce,  parsley, 
etc.,  can  be  easily  had;  early  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
tomato  plants,  pepper  plants  and  later  on  egg  plants 
when  the  weather  gets  warmer.  The  number  and 
variety  of  vegetables  and  flowers  is  almost  un¬ 
limited,  and  the  quality  and  freshness  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  will  soon  appeal  to  the  grower,  and  he  will 
never  willingly  wish  to  relinquish  them. 

In  making  a  cold  frame  choose  a  sheltered,  sunny 
position  if  possible,  and  if  the  glass  can  slope  to 
the  south  all  the  better.  If  not,  however,  an  easterly 
exposure  will  do  well  and  give  good  results.  If  new 
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sashes  have  to  be  purchased  it  is  best 
to  have  those  with  three  rows  of  10x12- 
in.  glass,  as  these  let  in  more  light  than 
the  old  style  sash  with  small  panes. 
Any  kind  or  size  of  glass  or  sash  can 
be  used  in  an  emergency,  and  the  intel¬ 
ligent  farmer  will  soon  know  how  to 
use  what  he  lias  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  make  his  frame  accordingly. 

Hotbeds  with  a  large  quantity  of  horse 
manure  for  heating  were  much  used, 
but  the  cost  of  labor  and  manure  is 
now  prohibitive  in  many  localities,  and 
in  these  a  small  cheaply  constructed 
and  heated  greenhouse  is  often  prefer¬ 
able.  In  making  an  ordinary  cold 
frame  it  is  desirable  to  have  consider¬ 
able  slope  or  pitch  to  the  glass,  and 


Maman  Cochet  is  a  sport  from  this 
variety,  the  color  a  creamy  flesh.  Both 
the  Coc-hets  bloom  freely,  and  the 
flowers  are  large  and  shapely.  In  lo¬ 
calities  where  the  Winters  are  mild 
they  produce  gorgeous  results,  their 
robust  habit  making  them  desirable  for 
hedges,  as  well  as  planting  in  beds. 
Their  beauty  and  fine  qualities  make 
them  worth  the  extra  trouble  where 
special  Winter  protection  is  needed. 


Sowing  Seeds  in  Flats 

Flats  or  shallow  boxes  are  usually 
the  best  article  to  grow  small  seed¬ 
lings  in — especially  early  vegetables 


Tea  Rose  White  Maman  Cochet 


for  this  reason  the  back  or  rear  should 
be  considerable  higher  than  the  front. 
Ordinary  1-in.  boards  will  do,  and  if 
the  front  is  10  or  12  in.  high  the  rear 
should  be  about  16  or  18  in.,  and  if 
you  have  only  a  few  sashes  it  is  best 
to  have  cross-pieces  so  that  the  sashes 
can  slide  up  and  down  for  ventilation, 
and  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that 
in  bright  sunny  weather  it  is  best  to 
open  the  sashes  alternately,  one  at  the 
top,  the  next  at  the  bottom.  This  will 
give  more  air  than  either  all  at  the  top 
or  all  at  bottom.  It  is  astonishing  to 
the  lay  mind  how  much  can  be  grown 
in  a  small  space  when  properly  eared 
for,  and  many  a  home  table  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  fresh  vegetables  at  very  lit¬ 
tle  trouble  and  expense,  h.  w.  hales. 


Some  Notable  Roses 

No.  2 

White  Maman  Cochet 
The  original  Maman  Cochet  was  a 
pink  Tea  rose  mtroduced  by  Scipion 
Cochet  of  France  in  1892,  a  beautiful 
carmine  rose  shading  to  cream  and 
silvery  fawn.  It  is  very  desirable 
where  hardy,  and  gives  splendid  re¬ 
sults  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  needs 
protection  in  the  northeastern  section 
of  the  country,  as  most  Teas  do.  White 


and  flower  seeds.  They  are  more  easily 
controlled  by  this  method  than  by  any 
other,  as  the  flats  can  be  moved  about 
either  indoors  or  out  as  required,  and 
thus  hardened  off  more  easily  and  with 
less  risk  to  the  plants.  As  a  rule  I 
prefer  to  have  the  flats  not  more  than 
two  or  three  inches  deep,  as  these  usu¬ 
ally  hold  enough  soil  for  most  seed¬ 
lings,  and  it  is  always  better  to  trans¬ 
plant  them  before  they  get  too  large ; 
they  then  make  much  more  stocky 
plants.  Some  growers  run  all  the  soil 
through  a  screen  of  %-in.  mesh,  and  in 
the  case  of  extremely  small  or  fine 
seeds  it  is  an  advantage. 

The  principal  thing,  however,  is  to 
have  the  soil  very  light,  with  plenty 
of  leaf  mold  or  other  fibrous  matter. 
Have  the  flats  nearly  full  before  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed,  pressing  the  soil  level 
and  smooth  with  a  block  or  piece  of 
wood.  When  it  is  all  smooth  and  level 
sow  the  seed  carefully  and  as  even  as 
possible,  and  cover  with  fine  loose  soil 
not  much  deeper  than  the  height  or 
diameter  of  the  seeds.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  all  seeds  cannot  be  sown 
alike,  but  this  is  a  good  rule  to  follow. 
Sprinkle  on  water  lightly  after  sowing, 
but  not  enough  at  any  time  to  wash 
out  the  seeds.  Shading  or  covering 
with  common  newspaper  is  often  use¬ 
ful  both  in  helping  the  seeds  to  ger¬ 


minate  and  to  keep  up  a  close  or  moist 
atmosphere,  and  can  be  kept  dampened 
if  so  desired,  and  removed  when  seed¬ 
lings  have  started  to  grow  at  any  time. 

H.  W.  HALES. 
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and  never  fail  to  ripen.  Choice  seed  as  low 
as  $2.75  bu.  Also  barley,  grass  seed,  soy  beans, 
etc.  Write  for  circular  and  samples. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  Box  15  Melrose,  O. 
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Dakota  30 

—ALFALFA— 

Our  15  Years  tests  have  convinced  ns  that  it  is  equal  to 
Grimm,  and  the  price  it  much  lower.  Write  for  prices  on  this 
and  other  f.eld,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 

Chas.  B.  Wing  Seed  Co.  Box  123  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


Nursery  Stock 

SELECTED  TREES  AND 
PLANTS 

A  complete  assortment — hard; 
and  northern-grown 

Write  for  1928  Catalog 

“West  has  the  Best”  LockBoxl4( 


WEST  SONS 

-  LAKE  COUNTY  -  OHIO 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  46  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  V. 


PRICES  REDUCED 
JMURSERY  STOCK 

Everything  for  home,  garden  and  fruit  grower.  Clean, 
healthy  Trees  and  Plants.  Specialties  —  Evergreens, 
California  Privet,  Barberry,  Shrubbery,  etc.  None 
better.  Save  money  and  get  what  you  want  by  writing 
now  for  new  catalogue. 

Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Md. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Pedigree  Northern  Grown 
Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Barley 

of  the  highest  yielding  varieties 

Harris’  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds 

are  well-known  for  high  quality  and  can  be 
depended  on  to  give  the  best  possible  results. 
Our  new  catalogue  contains  descriptions 
of  many  new  and  superior  varieties  that 
gardeners  find  most  profitable  for  Market 
or  roadside  stands.  A  card  will  bring  it. 
This  catalogue  contains  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

Joseph  Harris  Company,  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  7  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct  From  the  Farm 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -Oats  -  Barley -Peas -Corn -Cabbage -Etc 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease -freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HON  EOYE  FALLS,  N.Y 
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Fruits,  Trees  - 
and  Flowers 

— offered  at  prices  you 
can’t  afford  to  miss . 

We’re  celebrating:  our  50th  An¬ 
niversary  this  year  by  offering 
the  biggest  bargains  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  The  famous  CORTLAND 
apple  trees  and  other  popular 
varieties  of  apples,  fruit  trees 
of  •  every  kind,  bush  fruits; 
shrubs,  vines,  roses  and  every 
other  product  of  this  big  nur¬ 
sery  is  listed  at  amazingly  low 
prices.  You  simply  can’t  afford 
to  buy  before  you  see  the  low 
prices  listed  in  this  book.  Send 
for  it  today — it’s  free. 

GOLDEN  JUBILEE  SPECIAL! 
50  New  Cortland 
Apple  Trees,  $  T  f\ 

3  to  4  ft. _ V 

Cortland  apples  sold  for  five 
dollars  per  bushel.  These  50 
Cortland  trees  will  come  in¬ 
to  bearing  quickly  and  make 
you  an  average  net  profit  of 
one  thousand  dollars  per; 
year. 

GREEN’S 

NURSERY  CO. 

32  Green  St. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  FREE 
copy  of  your  Golden  Jubilee  Bargain 
Book.  1 

I 

Name  . . .  « 

Address  . 


Certified  Apple  Trees 

Budded  on  French  Seedlings 

Yes!  We  Have 
Cortlands 

THE  new  Cortland  (Im¬ 
proved  McIntosh)  leads 
all  others  as  a  prospective 
money-maker  for  the  planter. 
We  can  supply  Cortland  and 
other  standard  Apple  Trees, 
Certified  true-to-name  by  the 
Mass.  Fruit  Growers’  Ass’n., 
Inc.  and  guaranteed  by  us,  a 
triple  guarantee. 

FREE  —  Handsome  Catalog 
with  over  100  colored  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Fruits  and  Flowers. 
A  guide  book  to  successful 
planting.  Write  for  it  today. 

Transportation  Prepaid.  See  Catalog 
Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 
64  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GroWers  for  44 Yrs. 


Write  today  for  list  of  25  money-saving, 
low-priced,  get-acquainted  assortmenta  of 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  plants,  bulbs.  For  87 
years  Barnes  Bros,  have  been  growers  of 
hardy  New  England  Nursery  Stock. 

10c  for  5  Iris 
Offer— Only  loc  to 
No.  9  cover  post- 


50  Plants  for  $1 
Offer— Only  $1.00, 

No.  2  postpaid:  12 
Japan  Barberry,  6  age  and  packing:  6 
Flowering  Shrubs,  1  beautiful  Japan  Iris 
Rugosa  Rose,  6  Pine  “ 

Seedlings,  2Gropes, 

25  Strawberries. 


Order  from  this  adv, 


—6  different  varie¬ 
ties.  Send  at  once, 
while  supply  lasts. 

—Send  for  Catalog 


$1.06  Buy* 
IS  CrapeVlnee 

©Iter-Only  $1.00 
No.  xi  postpaid: 
15  1 -year  Concord 
Grape  Vines. 
There  is  scarcely 
anything  that  will 
give  more  real  en¬ 
joyment  to  young 
and  old  than  a 
grape  arbor  loaded 
with  luscious 
fruit.  Order  now. 
We’ll  ship  at  psop> 
er  planting  time*. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nnrsery  Co.,  Bos  8, 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 

^  Established  1890 


Yalesville,  Conn. 

A 


ONEMILLIONSn^tTlTREES 


Our  New  1928Cntalogleadstheway  toBetterOrehardsand 
Finer  Fruits.  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  are  our  Specialties 
— also  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees, Grape  Vines,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry  and  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants,  Shade  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Roses  and 
Flowering  Shrubbery. 
Our  Spring  Catalog  gives 
full .  descriptions  and 
many  illustrations.  Write 
now  for  your  copy  and 
buy  yourTrees,  Vines  and 
Plants  where  you  get  the 
best  at  Reasonable  Prices. 
This  advertisement  will  appear 
every  other  week  in  this  paper. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  D  Princess  Anne,  Md 

Owned  and  Operated  by  E.  L 
Kemp,  E.  H.  Kemp,  Homer  S.  Kemp.  Geo.  W.  Kemp,  Manager 


^0  PEACH  TREES  *12 

A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  to  buy  unusually 
*  *  thrifty  3  ft.  peach  trees  at  this  bargain 
price.  Guaranteed  stock.  Wide  selection  of 
varieties.  Our  Free  1928  Catalog'  lists  many 
unusual  bargains  on  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Vines  and  Seeds. 

Allens’  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  11  Geneva.  Ohio 


The  Outlook  for  Winter 
Injury  to  Fruit  Trees 

The  fact  that  the  Eastern  States 
went  into  the  Winter  with  the  soil  full 
of  water  is  giving  fruit  men  concern 
for  their  trees  because  of  possible  in¬ 
jury  in  case  of  a  severe  Winter.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  the  land  is  not  flooded 
there  will  be  less  damage  to  trees  in  a 
year  when  there  is  plenty  of  moisture 
than  in  a  dry  year.  Unfortunately 
there  are  low  spots  here  and  there  in 
many  orchards  in  which  water  stands. 
These  places  are  not  the  best.  In  view 
of  the  situation  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  recall  some  of  the  experiences 
of  Utah  fruit  growers  following  the 
severe  Winter  of  1924-25.  Orchards  on 
good  soil  were  less  injured  than  those 
on  poor  soil.  The  trees  in  a  peach 
orchard  which  had  been  made  vigorous 
by  applications  of  barnyard  manure 
were  in  better  condition  than  those 
which  were  unfertilized.  Orchards  that 
had  received  plenty  of  water  during 
the  growing  season  came  through  the 
Winter  in  good  shape,  while  those 
which  had  received  a  shortage  of  water 
were  severely  injured.  Orchards  that 
were  suffering  for  need  of  water  were 
helped  by  vigorous,  clean  cultivation, 
and  Winter  injury  was  thereby  re¬ 
duced.  In  short,  the  vigorous,  well- 
cared-for,  growing  orchards  were  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  withstand  the  low  Winter 
temperatures  than  their  less  fortunate 
neighbors. 

Trees  that  were  weakened  for  any 
reason,  as  for  example  borers,  were 
subject  to  injury.  As  for  altitude,  trees 
in  the  high  places  were  less  injured 
than  those  in  the  low  places.  Some  of 
these  facts  are  more  or  less  common 
knowledge,  but  it  is  good  to  have  the 
common  opinion  checked  against  actual 
experience  now  and  then  to  see  how 
well  it  functions. 

Among  peach  varieties  the  hardy 
sorts  were  Carman,  Rochester,  Alexan¬ 
der  and  Triumph.  The  more  tender 
ones  were  Elberta,  Early  Elberta,  Late 
Crawford,  Hale’s  Early  and  J.  H.  Hale. 
Apricots  proved  hardier  than  peaches, 
Royal  being  hardier  than  Chinese  and 
Moorepark.  The  Lambert  cherry  was 
hardier  in  tree  than  Bing,  Napoleon 
and  Windsor,  and  Jonathan  apple  trees 
were  among  the  more  tender  apple  va¬ 
rieties. 

So  much  for  the  prevention  of  Win¬ 
ter  injury.  In  case  it  does  occur,  what 
can  be  done  to  help  the  situation?  First 
of  all  the  remedy  varies  with  the 
amount  of  injury.  With  bearing  trees 
that  are  severely  blackened  the  plan 
should  be  not  to  touch  them  until 
growth  starts  and  the  actual  extent  of 
injury  can  be  determined.  Immediately 
after  all  this  the  dead  parts  should  be 
cut  off  and  as  many  growing  points  left 
as  possible.  If  severe  pruning  is  done 
there  may  not  be  sufficient  live  buds 
left  to  keep  the  tree  alive.  Trees  that 
are  only  slightly  injured  may  receive 
more  severe  pruning  without  danger. 
In  this  way  several  crops  of  fruit  will 
be  saved  for  the  not  distant  future, 
although  the  dead  tissues  inside  the 
trees  mean  that  those  trees  will  never 
be  as  healthy  as  they  were  before  the 
freeze. 

As  for  severely  injured  young  trees, 
they  should  be  cut  back  to  the  snow 
line  or  to  the  lowest  point  of  injury, 
because  a  year  or  two  lost  at  the  start 
will  be  more  than  made  up  by  sound 
trees  of  bearing  age.  Some  trees  will 
be  lost,  but  the  majority  will  put  out 
strong  new  growth  that  can  be  trained 
to  a  new  bead.  Other  growers  prefer 
to  replant  entirely,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  or  not  this  is  not  the  best  pro¬ 
cedure.  At  all  events,  the  principle  is 
to  save  the  old  trees  by  moderate  prun¬ 
ing  and  to  start  the  young  trees  over 
by  cutting  back  or  replanting. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 
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3Bcaniiful  I 
PEONIES 

Moat  bcaotl* 

£  u  I,  most 
freer anti 
f  Tower  t  hat  ft 

fir  rows.  Special  R 
advertising  bar- P  i 
gain, one  red,  oneg; 
white,  one  Dink.R 
all  large  double# 
flowering  varied 
ties.  ALL  THREE  FOB 


To  give 
i  everyone  a 
chance  to 
/become  ac- 
qu a  1 In  t  e  d 
with  the 
Ferris  Nur¬ 
sery,  to  con¬ 
vince  every- 


BARGAINS 


4  APPLES’  1 
IREESkj)  -L 

Finest  varieties,  one 
year,  well  rooted  and 
thrifty.  Yellow  Trane- 
Parent.  Jonathan, 
Delicious,  Grimes 
Golden.  Postpaid,  91  • 


25  mixed  Gladiolus  25c  or 
15  assorted  Evergreen  seed¬ 
lings.  4-6  in.  high,  for  25c  or 
2  Isis  and  10  Gladiolus, 
assorted,  for  25c.  Parcel  post 
_  prepaid.  _ 


sutal  Evergreens  around  the  farm  home  are  be- 
very  popular.  Their  beauty,  their  splendor,  their 
anety  of  green  colors  when  other  vegetation  is 


Ornamental  Eve 
|  coming  i 

'  ’  of  green  colors  when  other  vege 

i - -x - 1  much  to  the  landscape,  beautifies  andim- 

I  proves  the  value  of  the  property  at  very  little  cost, 
j  ?f£?CR’!^_^,tNI>BREAra  besides  adding  beanty  fulfill  apractical 
noQP*  .They  provide  a  shelter  belt  for  the  occupants  of  the  home, 
S***"94  win  tery  winds  and  blizzards,  and  a  shelter 
belt  ror  your  livestock,  a  saving  of  fuel  Bnd  saving  of  feed. 
SEPXSSSffl  °r  Evergreens.  All  varletiea.  all  size.,  all 
L,  ?° «o-,8?  we,J  th®  windbreak  varieties,  ranging  . 
to  price  from  $3*50  per  100  up,  Readpibou  $  them  in  catalog. 


SavesYou50°/o 

On  TreeS'FmitS'Shrubs 
^nrnmenialS'Evenjreem 

.'Over  600  acres  of  finest  nursery  stock  ever  pro¬ 
duced  now  waiting  for  you  at  the  Ferris  Nursery. 
Real  Bargains.  Our  famous  direct  from  nursery 
to  you  plan  of  selling  by  means  of  catalog  at  one 
small  profit  enables  us  to  make  prices  never  before 
offered — enables  you  to  plant  Ferris  fruits,  6hrub« 
to  your  heart’s  content,  enables  every  home  oavner 
to  landscape  and  beautify  his  home  grounds  at 
lower  cost  than  ever  before.  A  few  dollars  now 
buys  what  a  hundred  dollara  bought  before.  A  few 
dollars  spent  now  for  Ferris  Nursery  Stock  increases 
value  of  homes  $500  to  $1,000. 

BIG  CATALOG-FREE 

Filled  With  Real  Planting  Information 

Printed  In  actual  colors.  Filled  Trith  landscaping 
ideas  and  suggestions  so  anyone  can  landscape  hie 
own  property.  Contains  full  descriptions.  Beauti¬ 
ful  pictures  of  all  varieties  of  shrubs,  fruits,  trees, 
f,ov'fer9  .ip  nature’s  own  colors.  Filled  with  prices 
l  surPrise  you.  Valuable  Information  you 

should  have  whether  you  buy  a  dollar's  worth  o. 
bve  hundred  dollars  worth  of  nursery  stock. 


lAPsfiAINi 

To  convince  you  that  Ferris  prices  are  i 
lowest  and  to  make  new  customers  and 
friends*  we  offer  the  following  $1.00 
bargains: 

16  assorted  German  Iris  $1.8  Japanese  Bar¬ 
bers*.  lyr.  field  grown, $1.4  Bridal  Wreath. 
lyr., field  grown,  $1.  4  Golden  ELDER.stroDg.  I 

1  yr.  plants,  $1.  4  Syringa  (Mock  Orange).  Si! 

2  Hydrangea  P.  G. ,  1  yr. ,  field  grown,  $1.  25 
J  ACK  Pine  Seedlings,  2  yr. .  averaging  6-3  In 

high.  $1.00.  20  Norway^sAucp  See?5SgS: 

8 yr.,  averaging  6-10  in.  high,  $1.  6 Norway 
Spruce  Transplants,  1  ft.  average  height, 
well  rooted  $1.  12  Concord  Grapes.  2  vr.riSL 
100  Dunlap  Strawberry  Plants,  si.  20  ilED 
or  Black  Raspberries,  $i.  ig  Eldorado 
Blackberries, $1.4  Popular  Rambler  Rose3, 
hardy,  field  grown,  $1.  3  Choice  Everbloom- 
Roses,  one  white  and  two  deep  pink,  field 

of  onv  8  of  the  above  tor  $5.00 
postpaid.  Many  mors  bargains  fn  the  new  1928 

Kfo?n.0m^“.0Addre3ki“d3  °f  fnUU’ 

EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 

620  Bridge  St*,  Hampton,  Iowa 


1  .  .  low  prices 

“fgh  quality—' wa  offer  the 
a  following  bargains— 

5  Evergreen  Seedlings 
4  to  6  In,  for  10c.  „ 

1 7  Gladiolus  Mixed  for  10c J 


Takes  the  “Guess”  Out 
of  Fruit  Growing 

THIS  handsome  book  tells  how,  in  1927,  over  90,000 
million  Kelly  Trees  were  certified  to  be 
True-to-|Naine"  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers  Association,  whose  Lead  Seal  stays  on  the 
tree  until  It  bears.  Contains  much  valuable,  helpful 
truit-growing  information. 

You  take  no  chances  with  Kellys’  Trees.  All  are 
propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings — not  on 
piece  roots  which  means  better  and  larger  crops. 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  the' 1928  Kelly  Catalog 
showing  fruit  in  color,  and  low  prices.  Then  order 
soon  to  insure  getting  your  share  of  our  guaranteed 
True-to-Name”  stock.  We  have  no  agents — you  deal 
direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

143  Cherry  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


Catalog  FREE 


KEUD  SV^oS^'^vc^ 

>  Finger  Lakes  Nursery  stock  grown  in  an 
especially  favorable  location,  carefully 
selected  and  delivered  in  condition  to 
make  a  rapid,  strong  growth  after  trans¬ 
planting,  has  for  years  won  the  O  K.  of  our 
customers.  Our  moderate  prices  will  please 
you  too.  Send  today  for  free  catalog  con¬ 
taining  accurate  descriptions  and  illustrations 
color  and  many  useful  planting  hints. 

Finger  Lakes  Nurseries,  508  Washington  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Cut  your  feed  costs 

Successful  dairymen  and  breeders  hold 
Sutton’s  Pedigreed  Mangels  in  high  regard 
for  their  milk-producing  qualities  and  their 
cooling  and  tonic  effects.  They  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  greatertonnage  than  any  other  crop. 
Cheap  to  produce.  Their  dry  matter  con¬ 
tent  is  equal  to  grain  in  digestible  nutrients. 
We  have  varieties  to  suit  all  types  of  soil. 
Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  telling 
how  to  grow.'store  and  feed  Sutton’s  Pedi¬ 
greed  Mangels. 

Seeds  Stocked  in  New  York 

H.  P.  WINTER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Box  905,  64  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 


MASTODON 

Everbearing  Strawberry 

Newest  and  greatest  Everbearer.  Enor¬ 
mously  productive — profitable.  We  are 
Eastern  headquarters.  Also  Plants,  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  etc. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog 
L.  I.  Farmer  Box  251  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
“The  Strawberry  Han"  for  45  Years 


AMERICAN  NUT  JOURNAL  sa'Year^Rolhes*^  N.°y: 


SEEDS 

Have  satisfied  thousands  of  growers.  Fresh 
and  reliable.  No  better  seeds  grown.  Try  our 

Garland  Tomato 


Extra  early,  bright  red:  large,  smooth, 
fine  flavored  and  a  continuous  bearer.  Aa 

a  Special  Introductory  Orf er,  we  will 
send  you  a  liberal  packet  FREE,  with 
our  new  1928  Seed  Book,  which  lists  all 
the  standard  varieties  of  vegetable,  flower 
and  field  seeds.  Write  today. 

HOLMcS-LETHERMAN  SEED'CO., 
Department  32  CANTON,  OHIO 


EARLIEST  TOMATO 

is  Jung’s  Wayahead. 
Big  red  fruit  ripe  as 
early  as  July  4th. 
Nothing  earlier  to  be 
had  anywhere.  As  a 
special  offer  will 
send  you  a  pkt.  of 
this  Tomato  and  pkt. 
.  of  Cabbage,  Carrot, 
Cucumber,  Lettuce. 
Onion,  Radish,  Pars¬ 
nip,  Superb  Asters 
and  Everlasting 
Flowers,  all  10  pkts. 
for  10c.  Coupon 
worth  10c  with  each 
order.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied. 
Catalog  of  Seed  Bar¬ 
gains  FREE.  Send  today. 
J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15,  RANDOLPH.  WIS. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular 

CLASS  •  •  $2.50  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 

uni  m  mm  m  m  II  i  mmm  mrnimu  m  m  1 1 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

immiiiiimmimimmiiumimiiimijiii! 
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But  be  sure  the  seed  is  right. 

Clover  and  alfalfa  must  be  adapted  to  the 
climate.  This  long-established  seed  house, 
located  in  the  most  productive  farming 
section  of  the  country,  specializes  on 
seed  that  is  right  for  the  East  and  North. 
Cooperating  with  our  sources  of  supply, 
we  can  now  guarantee  the  origin  of  our 
clovers  and  alfalfas. 


Write  for  samples.  Test  them 
yourself.  Samples  and  our  new 
Sonne  catalog  sent  free. 


Hoffman ’s 
"Extra” 
Red  Clover 
A  hike  Clover 
Sweet  Clover 

Genuine 
Grimm’s  and 
i Northwest 
Alfalfa 
Timothy 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

423  Main  Street,  Landisville, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


CLOVER — the  money  crop 
and  soil  builder.  Plant  it 
freely,  take  your  profit  and 
prepare  the  soil  for  a  bigger  other 
crop  to  follow. 


ere 

/ 


evert  bag 

AafaTAG 
shottiy 
puRin 
<mi  |! 
GERMINATION 
TEST 


V 


NIBBLES', 

I  tested  Farm  S eeds\ 

1  1 

W  but  one  grade  of  *  aPf‘uv  own  Laboratory 
tainable,  testing ;every  lot  m  ^  r  Gl.aduate  Seed 

for  purity  a?'AlpJ?0f  our  Corporation,  and  sell* 
Analyst,  and  Ofteer  oi  oui.  Vnrvfamous  ‘’lO-day* 
inc  direct  to  yon,  guarantee ”  subject  to 

money-back-if-yon-want  ^g  and  ftt  lower  prices 

^nt6theysanS  bigh  quality  can  be  purchased 
l?rB  Timothy,  our  test  99.50  pure  or  better,  aver* 

age^analysis  lor  many  years  99-^ 

D  B.  ALF  AL|2A5CufvERS.  99.5°  pure  or  better. 

American  Northern  ^tr2,Y-r!eties,  Flint  and  Dent 
Dibble’s  Seed  5-?™.’^cebmated  Northern  Oiown. 
SEBDPOATS.  heavyweight  and  Twentieth  Ceu- 


/ETCH., etc.  anu  a  - - 

*“  gEED  POTATOES 

11  varieties,  e,a1'*3’  .j  every  bushel  Northern 
Sg^wn6dandS0OtCa  quality  that  build  up  our  annual 

sales  to  o\ei  lOO.OOO  BUS’HELS  mogt  beautifu, 
DIBBLE’S  FARM  SKKIJ  jjook  ever  issued,  i bus- 

uni  comprehensive  Farm  S  complete  Price  List  and 
trftted  throughout  m  color  _FREE. 

TTS  ’fdWARD  F .  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Address— ED WARU  r  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BoX  B  Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


.  Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seed:, 
'this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds.  . 

O  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

Le  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  me. 

L  Dept.  R  CDRTIAHP,  II.  Y. 


For  47  Years 
Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 

Have  been  giving  satisfaction  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  planters  who  have  profited  by 
planting  them.  Our  aim  is  highest  pos¬ 
sible  quality. 

nnrin  coupon  worth  25c  with  our  ntto 
Jr  iftKiJc*  catalog  to  all  who  write  for  tt. 

Ford  Seed  Co.,  Boxz4 .  Ravenna,  O. 


Sweet  Clover  Seed  grown.  Write  for  special 

prices.  HOLMES  SEED  CO.  224  Cleveland  »ve.  CANTON,  OHIO 


GUARANTEED  ROSES 

spring  delivery.  Catalog  free,  if  you  mention  The  R. 
N.-Y.  HENRY  F.  VAN  LEEUWE  BOX  273  WARREN  POINT.  N,  J. 


FAMOUS 

EE 


Send  for  hints  on  rose  gardens,  “78  Years 
Among  the  Roses.”  New  manual  for  be¬ 
ginners  and  others.  Our  illustrated  catalog, 

“New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture”  FREE 


Offers  500  roses,  plants,  seeds  and  bulbs. 
Pingee  roses  favorites  for  78  years.  Grown  on  own 
roots.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


The  Dinoee  &  Conard  Co.,  Box  295,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  “78  Years  Among  the  Roses”  and  1928  cat¬ 
alog.  The  enclosed  $1  is  for  your  special  offer  of  8  bushes. 


Name . . . . . 

Town. . State 


Dreer’s 

Garden  Book 


(jET  your  copy  now  and  have 
the  fun  of  planning  your  sum¬ 
mer  garden  while  the  wind 
howls  outside.  The  1928  edi¬ 
tion  will  help  you  decide  which 
Flowers  land  Vegeta¬ 
bles  you  want,  and  give 
you  clear  and  depend¬ 
able  directions  for  grow¬ 
ing  them  successfully. 
Also  Special  Rose  Cata¬ 
logue  on  request. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shade  Trees  That  Bear  Nuts 

Grafted  Illinois  Pecans,  Grafted  Black  Walnuts.  Cata¬ 
log.  Bunny  Ridge  Nursery,  Round  Hill,  Virginia 


Qnlanf  IIaiu  (Marie  Write  for  descriptive  list. 
ucICul  non  uiaua  Prize  winni ng  varieties. 
Geo.  S.  Birch,  Vineland  Glad  Gardens,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


More  Sweet  Clover 
Experience 

I  notice  that  J.  Russell  Smith  asks 
for  information  about  Sweet  clover.  I 
am  not  an  authority  on  Sweet  clover, 
hut  perhaps  my  experience  with  this 
plant  may  he  of  some  benefit.  Our  con¬ 
ditions  are  probably  somewhat  different 
from  those  found  in  the  East  as  to  soil 
and  climate,  but  the  nature  of  the 
Sweet  clover  plant  is  about  the  same 
everywhere. 

We  sow  the  seed  in  the  Spring  with 
our  oats  or  other  Spring  grain,  disking 
the  ground  twice,  as  we  usually  do  for 
a  crop  of  oats,  then  broadcast  the  seed 
and  harrow  it  in. 

We  then  wait  and  harvest  our  crop 
as  usual.  The  young  Sweet  clover 
springs  up  and  grows  a  foot  or  two 
high  after  harvest.  This  growth  we 
either  pasture  or  cut  for  hay,  and  in 
a  favorable  year  this  first  year  Sweet 
clover  makes  fine  hay  for  sheep  feed¬ 
ing,  or  for  any  kind  of  young  stock 
equal  to  Alfalfa.  The  following  year 
it  comes  up  eoarse  and  stemmy.  It  is 
used  sometimes  for  pasture,  but  most 
farmers  here  plow  it  under  and  plant 
the  land  to  corn. 

Last  year  we  had  a  field  that  we  had 
intended  to  keep  for  sheep  pasture,  and 
let  it  grow  quite  tall,  from  two  to 
three  feet  tall.  Then  we  decided  the 
field  was  too  far  away  and  there  might 
be  danger  from  dogs,  so  we  decided  to 
plow  it  under.  About  May  28  we  used 
a  three-plow  tractor  and  plowed  it  all 
in  two  days.  We  planted  to  corn  and 
it  made  a  fair  crop,  although  it  was  so 
late.  This  year  we  again  planted  corn 
by  a  method  we  call  listing  in  Nebras¬ 
ka  and  we  almost  doubled  the  yield  ob¬ 
tained  in  any  recent  years. 

In  regard  to  using  Sweet  clover  for 
hog  pasture  I  have  a  pasture  of  seven 
or  eight  acres  near  my  barn  that  was 
seeded  about  eight  years  ago  for  sheep 
pasture.  I  seeded  this  in  our  usual  way 
with  oats  using  about  a  bushel  and  a 
half  of  Blue  grass  seed,  a  bushel  or  so 
of  Timothy,  a  few  pounds  of  White 
Dutch  clover  on  the  lot.  Then  I  sowed 
Sweet  clover  seed  at  the  rate  of  about 
5  or  6  lbs.  to  the  acre.  This  pasture 
caught  well  and  has  been  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  First  the  Sweet  clover  came  up 
and  was  knee  high  and  was  pastured 
oft  in  the  Fall  by  cows.  The  next  year 
the  Timothy  and  Sweet  clover  came 
fine  and  for  several  years  was  used  for 
sheep  pasture.  The  sheep  did  not  eat 
the  Sweet  clover  so  very  much  as  there 
was  an  abundance  of  pasture  for  them. 
The  Sweet  clover  went  to  seed  and  was 
left  to  re-seed.  About  the  third  year 
the  Blue  grass  and  Sweet  clover  crowd¬ 
ed  the  Timothy  out  and  ever  since  we 
have  had  a  heavy  Blue  grass  sod  with 
plenty  of  Sweet  clover  wfiiich  has  re¬ 
seeded  over  and  over  again.  This 
year  we  decided  to  move  our  sheep  to 
another  much  larger  pasture  and  take 
the  lot  for  hogs — we  raised  105  pigs 
that  ran  on  this  same  lot  all  Summer, 
and  seemed  to  like  Sweet  clover.  Of 
course  they  started  early  and  the 
growth  this  year  was  mostly  new  crop 
clover  but  the  pigs  kept  it  down,  while 
the  sheep  never  did.  I  might  say  that 
our  pigs  had  an  extra  patch  of  Sudan 
grass  to  work  on  late  in  the  season. 
From  what  I  have  seen  I  do  not  think 
much  of  the  stemmy  second  year 
clover  for  pasture.  It  is  good  mainly 
to  re-seed  the  land.  otis  stringer. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Red  Raspberry  Varieties 

I  wish  to  make  a  small  planting  of 
red  raspberries  this  Spring,  but  I  am 
uncertain  as  to  the  variety.  A  nursery 
company  quotes  all  varieties  at  $9  per 
hundred  for  two-year-old  transplanted 
hushes.  This  seems  like  a  high  price. 
Is  it?  Can  you  advise  as  to  which 
'variety  will  he  best  to  try — Herbert, 
Latham  or  Syracuse?  Do  you  consider 
it  safe  to  plant  on  land  that  was  plowed 


last  Fall  which  had  not  been  plowed 
in  a  number  of  years?  White  grubs 
were  noticed.  e.  m. 

Mayville,  N.  Y. 

The  raspberry  plants  that  are  usu¬ 
ally  bought  and  sold  commercially  are 
the  sucker  plants  of  one  season’s 
growth.  They  are  worth  from  $3  to  $6 
a  hundred.  It  may  he  that  the  trans¬ 
planted  plants  are  worth  the  difference 
in  price.  Certainly  they  should  have 
better  root  systems,  but  whether  or  not 
they  will  reach  commercial  bearing  any 
earlier  is  a  question  about  which  we 
are  not  any  too  certain.  Perhaps  grow¬ 
ers  who  have  tried  the  two  will  give 
the  benefit  of  their  experiences. 

As  for  the  variety  to  select,  Latham 
is  a  good  berry  to  rely  upon  for  the 
main  planting.  Herbert  is  very  produc¬ 
tive,  but  the  berries  are  dark  and  a 
trifle  soft.  For  local  market,  however, 
they  are  quite  satisfactory.  Syracuse 
has  not  proven  in  a  class  with  either 
of  these  varieties  for  general  commer¬ 
cial  planting  in  northern  sections.  If 
grubs  are  not  extremely  numerous  it 
will  be  safe  to  plant  in  Fall  -  plowed 
land.  Grubs  do  not  trouble  raspberries 
as  much  as  they  do  strawberry  or  other 
slower  growing  and  more  tender  plants. 

h.  B.  T. 


Campanula  Isophylla  and 
Other  House  Plants 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  “Horticultural  Notes”  on 
Campanula  isophylla.  I  have  spent  my 
life  at  the  horticultural  profession  and 
have  lots  to  learn  yet.  That  is  one 
plant  which  I  could  not  handle  in  this 
country.  I  have  taken  prizes  with  it 
in  England  for  the  best  window  plant, 
any  variety,  at  the  flower  shows,  when 
I  was  a  boy  learning  the  business.  I 
have  had  plants  of  it  with  the  vines 
two  feet  long  all  around  the  pot,  and 
a  mass  of  bloom  the  whole  length.  I 
have  also  trained  them  on  wires  to 
form  a  complete  ball.  I  was  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  in  1913,  and  brought 
some  pieces  back  with  me  to  propa¬ 
gate,  both  the  blue  and  the  white;  the 
blue  is  not  so  free  blooming  as  the 
white,  but  a  stronger  grower,  but  both 
are  very  fine  house  plants  where  they 
will  thrive.  I  worked  up  quite  a  stock 
of  them  and  gave  several  other  gar¬ 
deners  plants  of  it  and  they  were  of 
the  same  opinion  as  myself ;  it  would 
not  thrive  in  this  country. 

It  is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings 
in  Spring ;  that  is  the  only  way  as  they 
do  not  seed.  I  would  like  to  give  it 
one  more  trial  if  I  could  buy  a  few 
cuttings  from  some  place,  but  it  is  not 
in  commerce. 

Some  of  the  best  house  plants  I 
know  of  that  will  stand  neglect  and 
rough  treatment  and  still  give  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers  and  decorate  the  home  are 
the  Epiphyllums,  the  grafted  ones  for 
the  finest  show  of  flowers,  and  Clivia 
or  Imantophyllum.  Their  rich  green 
leaves  are  a  decoration  when  not  in 
bloom  and  in  the  Spring  their  beauti¬ 
ful  blooms  are  fine.  They  require  very 
little  water  in  the  Winter,  and  if  given 
a  little  care  and  liquid  manure  in 
Spring  the  flowers  will  be  much  finer, 
the  leaves  as  well.  The  Agapanthus  or 
African  blue  lily  will  do  well  under  the 
same  treatment,  and  bloom  every  year 
and  stay  in  bloom  for  nearly  a  month 
in  fine  condition. 

A  few  of  the  Begonias  make  very 
good  house  plants  if  a  little  care  is 
used  in  watering.  B.  ricinifolia  thrives 
the  best  of  all  with  the  least  care,  and 
has  the  prettiest  foliage.  Geraniums 
will  bloom  in  the  Winter  months  in  the 
house  if  given  all  the  fresh  air  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  living-room  or  sun  parlor,  and 
kept  on  the  dry  side  at  all  times.  Too 
much  water  makes  soft  growth  and  no 
flowers.  For  Winter  flowering  they 
should  be  rooted  in  March,  potted  in 
small  pots,  and  repotted  as  they  fill  the 
pots  with  roots.  They  should  be  in 
G-in.  pots  by  June,  the  points  pinched 
out  to  form  good  plants,  and  all 
flowers  removed  up  to  September  when 
taken  into  the  house.  r.  p. 

Niles,  Ohio. 


“How  did  you  get  your  head  cut  up 
that  way?  Railway  accident?”  “No,  a 
fellow  threw  some  tomatoes  at  me.” 
“But  surely  tomatoes  wouldn’t  crack  your 
head?”  “No,  but  the  man  forgot  to  take 

the  cau  off  them.”— ’Progressive  Grocer. 
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“We  Give  You  the  Tools  But  You 

Must  Use  Them” 


The  Tkayer-Gedney  “Home  Rule” 
school  bills  are  again  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  They  provide: 

1.  For  the  repeal  of  Section  128  of 
the  Education  Law  which  now  gives 
the  district  superintendent  and  the 
trustee  joint  authority  secretly  to  force 
consolidation. 

2.  For  the  repeal  of  Section  129  of 
the  Education  Law  which  gives  the  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  absolute  authority 
secretly  to  force  consolidation  against 
the  unanimous  protest  of  every  parent, 
citizen  and  taxpayer. 

3.  For  the  amendment  of  Article  6-B 
of  the  Education  Law  to  provide  that 
each  existing  district  proposed  for  con¬ 
solidation  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  shall  have  absolute  authority  to 
decide  any  question  of  consolidation  or 
centralization  for  itself  by  majority 
vote.  Under  the  present  law  all  dis¬ 
tricts  are  compelled  to  assemble  in  one 
big  school  meeting  and  vote  as  a  unit. 
Under  this  article  the  Commissioner 
employs  the  village  vote  to  force  con¬ 
solidation  on  the  outlying  country  dis¬ 
tricts. 

4.  For  the  amendment  of  the  State 
aid  law  so  that  country  districts  will 
receive  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
ever-increasing  equalization  quota 
which  soon  will  exceed  $50,000,000  an¬ 
nually.  Under  the  present  law  these 
millions  go  exclusively  to  city  and  vil¬ 
lage  districts  which  employ  five  or 
more  teachers  and  to  centralized  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Your  district  is  doomed  for  consoli¬ 
dation,  sooner  or  later,  unless  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Tkayer-Gedney  bills  are 
enacted  into  law.  The  same  forces 
which  are  defending  forced  consolida¬ 
tion  are  also  responsible  for  allowing 
country  districts  only  one-third  as 
much  public  money  per  teacher  as  will 
be  allowed  in  cities,  villages,  and  cen¬ 
tralized  districts.  Their  ultimatum  is  : 
“Surrender  control  of  your  local  schools 
or  suffer  the  penalty  of  losing  public 
money.” 

Is  anyone  discouraged  over  this  op¬ 
position?  If  so,  let  him  review  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts : 

1.  Voluntary  contributions  toward 
the  support  of  our  forces  have  in¬ 
creased  forty  times  over  what  they 
were  three  years  ago. 

2.  Where  we  had  personal  contact  in 
perhaps  100  districts  we  now  have  per¬ 
sonal  contact  in  nearly  2,000  districts 
and  the  society’s  influence  has  reached 
into  nearly  every  school  district  in  the 
State. 

Instead  of  being  held  back,  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  has  ac¬ 
tually  held  back  and  defeated  the  for¬ 
mation  of  hundreds  of  centralized  dis¬ 
tricts  which  officers  of  the  Department 
had  plotted  to  establish  through  force. 
The  time  has  come  for  prompt  and  de¬ 
termined  action.  If  you  believe  in  the 
Tkayer-Gedney  “Home  Rule”  bills  and 
desire  to  have  them  enacted  into  law, 
you  must  act  at  once.  Keep  this  list 
before  you  throughout  the  remaining 
weeks  of  the  legislative  session,  and 
serve  it  faithfully  with  your  pen : 

1.  Direct  your  Senator  and  Member  of 
Assembly  to  support  the  Tkayer-Ged¬ 
ney  bills. 

2.  Urge  the  following  legislative  lead¬ 
ers  to  pass  these  bills.  There  is  little 
doubt  about  their  passing  if  these  lead¬ 
ers  will  consent :  Hon.  J okn  Knight, 
Senate  Chamber;  Hon.  Charles  J. 
Hewitt,  Senate  Chamber ;  Hon.  Joseph 
A.  McGinnies,  Assembly  Chamber. 

3.  Write  courteous  but  determined 
letters  to  the  following  committee  mem¬ 
bers',: 

Assembly  Committee  on  Education 
(Address  Assembly  Chamber)  : 

Hon.  Irving  F.  Rice,  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty. 

Hon.  Frank  S.  Hall.  Niagara  County. 

Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hanley,  Wyoming 
County. 

Hon.  Henry  W.  Hutt,  Erie  County. 

Hon.  Harry  A.  Tellier,  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty. 

Hon.  W.  Ray  Austin,  Monroe  Coun¬ 
ty. 

Hon.  Dewitt  C.  Dominick,  Orange 
County. 

Hon.  Forman  Whitcomb,  Broome 
County. 

Hon.  Wilson  Messer,  Steuben  Coun¬ 
ty. 

Hon.  Guernsey  T.  Cross,  Sullivan 
County. 

Hon.  C.  H.  Muncil,  Franklin  County. 

Hon.  Vincent  II.  Auleta,  New  York. 

Senate  Education  Committee  (Ad¬ 
dress,  Senate  Chamber)  : 

Hon.  Homer  E.  A.  Dick,  Monroe 
County. 


Hon.  John  Knight,  Genesee,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Livingston,  Allegany  counties. 

Hon.  Walter  W.  Westall,  Westches¬ 
ter  County. 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Hewitt,  Wayne, 
Seneca,  Cayuga  counties. 

Hon.  B.  Roger’  Wales,  Cortland, 
Broome,  Chenango  counties. 

Hon.  Caleb  II.  Baumes,  Orange,  Sul¬ 
livan  counties. 

Hon.  James  S.  Truman,  Tompkins, 
Schuyler,  Chemung,  Tioga  counties. 

Hon.  Arthur  H.  Wicks,  Greene, 
Ulster,  Delaware  counties. 

The  Legislature  is  responsible  to  the 
people  and  the  Legislature  will  respond 
when  “The  Voice  of  the  People”  is 
heard. 


Choice  of  Apple  Varieties 
for  New  England 

I  am  setting  out  325  apple  trees  next 
Spring  in  three  blocks,  one  block  of 
McIntosh  and  Baldwin,  one  block  of 
McIntosh  and  Cortland,  and  one  block 
of  McIntosh  and  some  other  variety 
about  which  I  am  undecided.  I  am 
thinking  of  Cortland,  Delicious  and 
Golden  Delicious.  My  method  of  plant¬ 
ing  is  McIntosh  40  ft.  apart  each  way 
with  the  other  variety  planted  in  the 
center  of  each  square.  Do  you  think 
my  blocks  of  McIntosh  and  Baldwin, 
and  McIntosh  and  Cortland  need  any 
other  varieties  to  aid  pollination?  My 
farm  is  located  in  Southern  New 
Hampshire.  j.  e.  h. 

The  seven  varieties  of  apples  chosen 
by  fruit  growers  and  apple  experts  in 
New  England  and  known  as  the  “New 
England  Seven”  are  McIntosh,  Bald¬ 
win,  R.  I.  Greening,  Wealthy,  Graven- 
stein,  Delicious  and  Northern  Spy.  Un¬ 
less  you  have  some  unusual  conditions 
it  would  be  wise  to  consider  these  va¬ 
rieties  before  thinking  of  any  others. 
Golden  Delicious  is  questionable.  It 
has  not  proven  overly  promising  in 
northern  sections.  Cortland  is  still  on 
the  trial  list,  but  its  performance  has 
been  such  that  one  is  justified  in  plant¬ 
ing  it  in  limited  number  in  those  sec¬ 
tions  where  McIntosh  does  well. 

One  criticism  with  your  planting 
scheme  is  that  eventually  you  will  have 
one  solid  block  of  McIntosh.  It  would 
be  better  to  plant,  say,  four  rows  of 
McIntosh  and  one  or  two  of  Cort  and 
adjacent,  then  four  rows  of  McIntosh 
and  a  row  of  Delicious,  Wealthy,  Gra- 
venstein  or  some  other  variety,  and  so 
on.  Baldwin  may  well  be  planted,  but 
is  not  to  be  depended  upon  solely  for 
pollination  purposes. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  you  seri¬ 
ously  consider  Wealthy  both  as  a  pol- 
lenizer  and  as  a  profitable  commercial 
variety.  Highly  colored  Wealthy  from 
New  England  always  bring  a  premium 
upon  eastern  markets.  Wealthy  has 
been  overplanted,  it  is  true,  but  many 
older  plantings  of  the  variety  are  dis¬ 
appearing,  while  the  majority  of  the 
fruit  which  reaches  market  is  not  high¬ 
ly  colored.  Wealthy  is  one  of  the  good 
apples.  We  brought  a  bushel  of  Wealthy 
out  of  storage  on  January  17  and  have 
been  enjoying  them  as  much  as  any 
apple  of  the  season. 

Delicious  is  criticized  by  some  be¬ 
cause  as  the  trees  become  older  they 
are  shy  bearers  and  carry  undersized 
fruit.  Nevertheless  Delicious  is  a 
hardy  variety,  the  fruit  brings  a  good 
price,  and  plantings  fit  well  into  most 
eastern  harvest  programs.  It  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  H.  b.  tiikey. 


Celery  Growers  Meet 

The  Williamson  Co-operative  Vege¬ 
table  Association,  Inc.,  Jacob  De  Hand, 
manager,  recently  held  a  meeting  at 
Newark,  N.  Y.,  in  the  interest  of  an 
improved  pack  of  celery  the  coming 
season.  President  Clyde  E.  Mason  said  : 

“It  seems  to  me  that  we  make  a  mis¬ 
take  as  growers  after  selecting  the  best 
kind  of  seed,  spending  big  money  for 
fertilizer,  preparing  our  land  well,  and 
then  spoil  it  all  by  neglecting  our  pack.. 


I  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  try  to 
get  ahead  of  the  frost,  but  it  seems  that 
we  will  have  to  do  something  in  the 
line  of  more  help  to  take  care  of  this 
condition  if  we  are  going  to  compete 
with  California  and  Florida.  We  also 
need  to  improve  our  bleach  on  celery 
and  try  to  get  better  hearts.  We  need 
to  pay  considerable  attention  to  our 
packages.  Buy  good  crates,  keep  them 
as  clean  as  possible,  and  nail  them  up 
square  so  they  look  neat  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  We  need  to  guard  against  too 
many  early  varieties.  Pick  out  one 
good  early  variety  and  stick  to  it.  The 
same  applies  to  late  celery. 

“About  three  years  ago  we  started  in 
this  county  to  adopt  the  two-thirds  cel¬ 
ery  crate.  We  were  not  only  successful 
in  doing  it  voluntarily,  but  it  is  now 
used  for  the  entire  State  and  is  the 
standard  celery  container  by  law.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  we  cannot  adopt 
the  Federal  grades,  put  them  across 
voluntarily  by  co-operation  and  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  results?  The  State  meet¬ 
ing  in  Oswego  passed  a  resolution 
adopting  a  Federal  grade  and  also  plac¬ 
ing  the  grower's  name  on  the  package. 

“It  might  be  suggested  by  some  pres¬ 
ent  that  those  who  wish  these  grades 
adopt  them  and  pack  accordingly.  That 
would  do  some  good,  without  any  ques¬ 
tion.  But  what  we  need  is  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  well-packed  celery  to  compete 
with  Florida  and  California,  inasmuch 
as  this  is  the  way  they  work,  as  well 
as  the  Long  Island  growers,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Growers’  Association  and  other 
large  organizations. 

Following  is  the  Federal  grading  law 
for  celery,  as  referred  to  by  President 
Mason  : 

U.  S.  GRADES  FOR  ROUGH  CELERY,  1925 
U.  S.  NO.  1 

U.  S.  No.  1  shall  consist  of  well- 
trimmed  stalks  of  celery  of  similar 
varietal  characteristics  which  have 
fairly  good  heart  formation  and  which 
are  fairly  well  blanched,  not  pitchy  or 
wilted,  and  which  are  free  from  dam¬ 
age  caused  by  seed  stems,  freezing, 
disease,  insects,  or  mechanical  or  other 
means.  See  Size  for  specifications  on 
stalk  lengths. 

In  order  to  allow  for  variations  inci¬ 
dent  to  proper  grading  and  handling, 
not  more  than  10  per  cent,  by  count,  of 
the  stalks  in  any  lot  may  be  below  the 
requirements  of  this  grade,  but  not  to 
exceed  one-fifth  of  this  tolerance,  or  2 
per  cent,  shall  be  allowed  for  decay. 
tj.  s.  no.  2 

U.  S.  No.  2  shall  consist  of  stalks  of 
celery  which  do  not  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  U.  S.  No.  1. 

SIZE 

Where  celery  is  sized  uniformly  and 
packed  in  standard  containers,  the 
number  of  stalks  may  be  stated  in 
terms  of  dozens  and  half  dozens. 

In  order  to  allow  for  variations  inci¬ 
dent  to  proper  packing,  the  number  of 
stalks  in  any  container  shall  not  vary 
more  than  5  per  cent  from  the  number 
indicated. 

STALK  LENGTH 

Stalk  length  may  be  stated  in  terms 
of  the  nearest  even  inch,  as  lS-inch, 
20-inch,  24-inch,  etc.,  in  accordance 
with  the  facts,  but  unless  otherwise 
specified  the  minimum  stalk  length  of 
U.  S.  No.  1  celery  shall  be  IS  inches. 

In  order  to  allow  for  variations  inci¬ 
dent  to  proper  packing,  not  more  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  stalks  may  be  shorter 
than  the  specified  minimum  stalk 
length. 

DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

As  used  in  these  grades : 

“Well  trimmed”  means  that  the  out¬ 
side  coarse  and  damaged  branches  have 
been  removed  and  the  portion  of  the 
root  remaining  is  not  more  than  three 
inches  in  length. 

“Stalk”  means  an  individual  plant. 

“Similar  varietal  characteristics” 
means  that  the  stalks  in  any  container 
have  the  same  color  and  character  of 
growth.  For  example,  celery  of  Giant 
Pascal  and  Golden  self -blanching  types 
must  not  be  mixed. 

“Fairly  good  heart  formation”  means 
that  the  inner  heart  branches  shall  be 
of  reasonable  number,  length  and 
stockiness. 

“Fairly  well  blanched”  means  that 
the  stalks  are  of  a  light  greenish  to 
white  color.  Green  spots  are  not  fairly 
well  blanched. 

“Pithy”  means  that  the  branches 
have  an  open  texture,  with  air  spaces 
in  the  central  portion. 

“Free  from  damage”  means  that  the 
celery  shall  not  be  injured  to  an  extent 
readily  apparent  upon  examination. 

“Seed,  stems”  means  those  stalks 
which  have  seed  stems  showing,  or  in 
which  the  formation  of  seed  stems  has 
plainly  begun. 
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Stark’s 

Gold 

en  Delic 

Often  Bears  at  2  Years  Old! 

Have  record  of  bearing  when  merely  2 
years  old — in  33  different  States !  Many 
bear  as  much  as  6  bushels  when  only  5  to 
6  years  old.  Bear  annually — 

and  dodge  frosts.  Amazing  quality 
— making  it  Queen  of  All  Yellow 
Apples  for  both  little  and  big 
orchards.  Get  complete 
facts  about  Golden  Deli¬ 
cious  and  all  the\fa- 
mous  Stark  fruits. 

Send  for  FREE 
copy  of  1 928  Catalog ' 

I  of  Stark  Fruit  Trees, ' 

Shrubs,  and  the 
new  BURBANK 
Flowerand  Vegetablea* 

Address  Box  908 


STARK  BRO’S,  Box  908  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  FREE  Copy  of  the  Stark  Big 
NEW  1928  Fruit  Tree,  Shrub,  and  BURBANK 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seed  Catalog. 

I  may  plant . fruit  trees  this  Spring. 

I  may  plant  $........  worth  of  Shrubs,  etc. 


Name 


P.  O. 


St.  or  R.  F.  D . State 


R.  N.  Y,  2-4-28 


Earliest  Ever  Introduced 

Ripe  Fruit  in  IOO  Days 


15  Days  earlier  than  Burbank 
45  Days  earlier  than  Bonny  Best 

tremendous  cropper  .  .  outyielded  any  variety  we  ever 
Panted,  report  Porter  Bros.,  Danvers,  Mass.,  who  grew 
the  New  Gregory  under  glass.  “Ripens  all  over,  does  not 
show  green  at  the  stem  end.  Fruit  very  solid.  .  ,  Grows  in 
clusters  01 o— 1.  Planted  one  month  later  than  Bonny  Best, 
It  matured  14  days  earlier.  This  is  your  chance  to  gain  a 
month  on  the  early  market.  And  you  can  pick  fruit  until 
frost  kills  the  vines. 


Packet,  25c;  J-oz.,  $1.75;  i-oz.,  $3.00;  oz„  $5.00,  Postpaid 
Order  today;  start  plants  by  February  15th 
FREE  Catalog  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 


J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc* 

I  5  ELM  STREET  $  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS, 


PORTLAND  GRAPE 


One  of  W est  Hill’s66  Varieties 


/J  WONDERFUL  new  white 
t J*-  grape,  thoroughly  tested  and 
highly  recommended.  Very  early, 
hardy,  productive.  Valuable  in 
every  garden  and  especially  where 
Summers  are  short.  Strong  two-year 
vines  75c  each,  postpaid.  We  are  Grape 
specialists  ot  53  years’  standing  and 
large  growers  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  roses  and  perennials. 

>  Send. for  free  descriptive  cataloej  today. 

Quality  Stock— Reasonable  Prices— Service 
WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  INC..  Box  9 
Fredonia,  New  York 


Whitesbog 


BLUEBERRY 
PLANTS 

Money  Makers  for  Commercial  Growers 

TTEAV Y  bearers  of  large  berries,  some 
fruits  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Mature  bushes  produce  as  high 
as  four  quarts  each,  which  command  high 
prices  in  a  ready  market.  Income  from 
$500  to  $750  per  acre. 

Strong,  nursery  grown  plants,  propa¬ 
gated  true-to-name,  now  for  sale.  Write 
for  illustrated  circular  on  varieties,  and 
cultivation. 


Whitesbog  Blueberry  Nurseries 

Headquarters  for  Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 
Joseph  J.  White.  Inc..  Box  N,  Whitesbog,  N.  J. 
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You  can  make  more  money  from 
your  garden  and  crops  when  you 
plant  dependable  seeds — adapted  to 
your  soil.  The  work  of  preparing  the 
land  and  planting  is  the  same  whether  you 
use  ordinary  seed  or  pedigreed  seed.  But  the 
crop  tells  the  story;  added  profit— often 
double  or  triple— comes  from  using  hardy, 
big-yielding,  Michigan-grown,  Isbell’s  seeds. 

49  YEARS  OF 
BETTER  SEEDS 

For  nearly  a  half  century,  Isbell’s  have  been 
developing  yield,  vitality  and  hardiness 
seeds.  Ceaseless  experimenting,  careful  selection, 
better  growing,  sorting  and  cleaning  methods  have 
donethis.  200.000  customers  have  proved  this  profit- 
building  quality — they  plant  Isbell’s  seeds  year 
after  year  and  get  bumper  crops.  We  grow 
our  own  seed  —  you  buy  direct  from  us,  saving 
money  and  eliminating  ail  risk  of  substitution. 


MAIL  COUPOM 

TODAY / 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
183  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  1928 Seed  Annual  quoting  direct- 
from-grovver  prices  on  Quality  Seed.  <n> 

Name. . . . . . 

Address . . . 


OD  SEEDS 


Hr 


GROWN  FROM  SELECTED  STOCKS 


New  crop,  tested  seeds,  sure  to  produce. 
Sold  for  58  years  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  reasonable. 


Extra  packages  free  with  every  order. 
Free — Large  catalog  with  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send  your  own 
and  neighbors  addresses  today. 


R.  H.SHUM  WAY,  Dept.  68 Rockford, Ill 


ALFALFA 

Wonderful  for  rich  hay.  Thousands  will  bow  !t  this  year 
instead  of  Red  Clover.  Scott’s  alfalfa  includes  North¬ 
western,  Canadian  Variegated  and  Genuine  Grimm. 
(Guaranteed  not  to  winter  kill.)  Scott’s  Seed  Guide  de¬ 
votes  fifteen  pages  to  alfalfa  and  contains  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  other  field  seeds.  Write  for  this  free  book 
today  and  price  list  of  Scott’s  Seeds.  We  pay  the  freight. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  5  X  2  Marysville,  Ohio 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


I  Save  from  10  to  50%on  your  seeds* 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving^ 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

the  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  me. 

Dept,  R  CORTLAND,  H.  Y. _ J 


VICK’S  .asfc,  GUIDE 


Garden 
1  and  Floral 

1928  issue  now  ready.  For  79  years  a  leading  authority 
on  vegetable,  flower  and  farm  seeds,  plants,  and  bulbs. 
Better  than  ever.  Send  for  free  copy  before  you  forget. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  39  Pleasant  St. 
“The  Flower  City” 


COrfllAI  ACCCD  25  Fine  Bulbs,  mixed  in  digging 
OrCwlHL  virCn  and  handling.  Postpaid  in  the 
U.  S.  March  1st  or  after— $2. BO.  Every  bulb  warrant¬ 
ed  to  sprout.  Cash  with  order.  Catalog  free. 

GEORGE  L.  STILLMAN,  Dahlia  Specialist 
Box  R-N  28  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Originator  of  1000  Varieties  of  Mammoth  Dahlias. 


tor  the  Road  Side  Garden 
Descriptive  catalog  of  choice 
Gladiolus  and  seeds  sent  upon 
request.  FMtTIICLIFFF,  GULDEN'S,  Box  538,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


Gladiolus 


Gladiolus 

for  list  named  varieties. 


will  greatly  add  to  the  bea 
of  your  garden.  Unuai 
bulbs,  $2.00  per  100.  S 

E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  C 


-flO  BEAUTIFUL  DAHLIAS— 6  GLADS.,  #1.25— 

J.25  Lavender, Red, Yellow, ScarletGlads.  Large, healthy 
tubers.  Limited  supply.  R.  E.  ROBINSON,  Brightwaters,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


GIANT  ONE  AND  TWO 
YEAR  OLD  ROOTS. 
WASHINGTON  AND 
MARY  WASHINGTON 
Guaranteed  True-to-  Name 

CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants.  Grape  Vines  and  Strawberry  Plants. 
Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Catalog  with  Prices. 

L.  &  F  DONDERO-  P-  O.  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


»  ■■■  rv  A  ¥  f  A  Genuine  Grimm,  Montana,  North- 
rtLr  ALr  r\  western.  Write  for  prices. 
HOLMES  SEED  CO.  221  Cleveland  Ave.  CANTON,  O. 


C  XT’  IT  ¥kC2  Selected  varieties  for  the  garden.  Send 
^ Hi JL JLF for  list.  C.  II.  BREWER  -  Railway,  N.  J 


PlflUCB  cccn  Medium  Red,  Northern  grown.  Alsike, 
UlUilii  OLlU  Mam.  Red.  Write  for  special  prices. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.  224  Cleveland  Ave.  Canton,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


I 
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Mammoth  Stalks  — 

Big —  Juicy —  Tender 

GIANT  WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS 

1  to  2  inches  in  diameter  —  four  stalks  to  a 
pound,  such  as  command  top  prices.  Plants 
8  to  10  feet  high  —  beautifully  ornamental. 
Our  Giant  Roots  are  easy  to  grow,  rust- 
resistant.  Plant  this  year  —  cut  for  20  years. 

50  Giant  Roots,  $5 
25  Giant  Roots,  $3 

Insured, Parcel  Post, 

Prepaid,  Anywhere 

EVERY  ROOT 

GUARANTEED 

Send  for  illustrated  book¬ 
let,  SO  new  recipes  and 
simplified  cultural  direc¬ 
tions. 

Commercial  Growers :  Big 
money-maker — sure  profit 
crop.  Ask  for  Special  Price 
List  and  attractive  propo¬ 
sition. 

SHOEMAKER’S 
RIVER  VIEW  FARMS 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.  Bos  R.  F.  j 


SHOEMAKERS  RIVERVIEW  FARMS 

x  '  /fliumrcr"rj .  .i.t— 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Allen’s  1928_Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable — 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
Write  todayf  oryour  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  FREE. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md, 


ITRAWBERRIES  "GROVF^’EM 

Townsend’s  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  Leading  Strawberry  plant  guide.  Written  by 
—  a  life  long  strawberry  grower.  Up- 
to-Date  advice  on  varieties  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions.  Valuable  to  every 
strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  Free 
for  the  asking.  Fully  des¬ 
cribes  and  illustrates  the 
leading  standard  varietiesof 
j  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Grape  Vines, 
Asparagus,  Dahlia,  Gladiola 
Bulbs,  etc. 

Everything  quoted  at  wholesale 
prices  direct  to  growers.  YoD 
,  ,  save  from  25  to  60%  by  deal- 

ins'  direct  with  us.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons,  25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md, 


Berry  Plants 

36  Years  in  the 
Nursery  Business 
1100  Acres  fertile  soil  in  the  heart  of 
Ohio.  Small  fruit  plants  and  ornamen¬ 
tals  our  specialty.  Hardy,  vigorous  stock. 
New  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry. 
Latham  Red  Raspberry. 

New  Red  Leaved  Japanese  Berberry. 

Other  varieties  listed  in  our  new  Cat* 
aloQ  No.  S3  5  Copy  free  on  request, 

W.  N.  SCARFF  &  SONS,  New  CarliiU,  0. 


heBigFREE  DASS 

~  STRAWBERRY  BOOK 

Illustrates  heavy  yielding  big-rooted 
healthy,  northern  grown  Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants.  All 
varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines 
Other  Small  Fruits.  Bargain  pricesl 
S3. OO  PER  THOUSAND 
buys  guaranteed,  blg-yleld  Strawberry  Plants 
that  thrive  anywhere.  Lowest  prices.  Send  at 
once  for  our  free  catalog.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  it. 
DASS  NURSERY  CO.  Box  10  Bridgman,  Mich. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today — not  next 
week,  but  NOW  !  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  AT  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


everbearing 

STRAWBERRIES 

And  all  the  best  standard  sorts.  Deli¬ 
cious-Healthful-Profitable.  It  pays 
to  grow  them.  You  should  see  our 
Berry  Book.  It’s  free. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  E.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  Them  at  32.50  per  lOOO 

H.  F.  Bicher,  Pa.,  says,  “I  sold  (600  worth  of  berries 
from  3500  of  your  plants.”  Catalog  free. 

C.  5.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

* ‘ Better  plants  for  less  money’  ’ 


Raspberry  Plants 

Certified  stock  of  Latham.  Cuthbert,  Marlboro,  Idaho,  St. 
Regis,  Herbert,  King,  Golden  Queen,  Plum  Farmer,  and 
Columbian.  Also  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  asparagus, 
shade  trees,  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  hardy  plants. 

May  We  Send  You  Our  Catalog? 

GEORGE  0.  AIKEN  NURSERY  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

“ Grown  in  Vermont ,  It’s  Hardy” 


CTDAUfDCDRV  Dl  ANTQ  missionary  big  joe,  o  so— iooo 

v  I  FiAnDErili  I  i  LA  If  I  0  Robt.  Smith,  N&saawadox.Va. 

Sweet  Glover,  bu.,  $5.40— Seed  Corn,  bu.,  $3.50 

Write  for  price  list.  FELTON  SEED  CO.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


CANVAS  COVERS 


All  kinds — (Plain  and  Waterproof) 
Write  for  samples.  State  size. 


W.  W.  STANLEY  CO.,  Inc.  358  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


North  Country  Farm  Notes 

Trying  to  eke  out  an  existence  on 
some  of  the  old  barren  timber  lands  on 
the  eastern  border  of  Black  River  Val¬ 
ley,  a  light  sandy  soil  and  very  rocky, 
has  been  responsible  for  many  farm 
failures,  as  it  is  necessary  for  the 
dairyman  either  to  own  a  few  acres 
of  rich  bottom  lands  on  the  westerly 
side  of  the  river,  where  hay  of  a  rather 
poor  quality  grows  in  abundance,  or 
purchase  quantities  of  this  by  the  ton, 
and  the  high-priced  mill  feeds  used  to 
offset  this  practice,  melt  away  most 
of  the  cash  returns. 

In  a  few  instances  some  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  old  methods  in  vogue,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  viz.,  mixed 
farming,  keeping  a  few  hogs,  others  a 
Small  flock  of  turkeys,  raising  small 
fruits  and  vegetables,  with  perhaps  a 
roadside  stand,  where  these  can,  if 
fresh  and  neatly  displayed,  be  readily 
marketed,  to  the  city  or  village  con¬ 
sumer. 

I  was  told  recently  by  a  ginseng 
farmer,  who  made  an  initial  invest¬ 
ment  of  $5  in  three  turkeys,  the  past 
Spring,  that  the  increase  of  the  flock, 
was  disposed  of  on  the  Thanksgiving 
market  for  $11,  also  two  were  killed 
by  automobilists  and  three  died  of 
disease,  and  though  excepting  small 
amount  of  buckwheat,  the  feed  was 
purchased  at  market  prices,  they  re¬ 
turned  a  fair  profit. 

Another  farmer  butchered  two  hogs 
about  15  months  old,  just  prior  to  the 
Christmas  holidays ;  the  combined 
weight  being  625  lbs.  These  were  sold 
in  the  carcass  at  $14  per  ewt..  or  $87.50. 
These  two  sows  farrowed  14  pigs  last 
Spring,  the  same  selling  for  $70.  The 
feed  consumed  was  all  purchased  at 
current  prices,  excepting  a  few  bushels 
of  corn,  used  the  last  few  weeks  for 
the  finishing  off  process ;  the  sale  of 
pigs,  almost  defraying  the  feed  bill, 
leaving  a  fair  profit. 

This  man  had  a  small  field  of  ever- 
bearing  strawberries,  selling  about  700 
quarts,  about  400  of  which  were  har¬ 
vested  from  plants  set  in  Spring  of 
1927 ;  these  were  in  hearing  from  early 
August,  until  October  20,  and  sold  on 
the  premises  for  25  to  30  cents  per 
quart.  At  a  small  roadside  stand  were 
sold  such  products  as  maple  syrup, 
green  peas,  early  potatoes,  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  corn,  early  cabbage,  etc.  This  feat 
was  accomplished  on  what  used  to  be 
a  hop  and  small  dairy  farm,  but  no 
cows  have  been  kept  for  about  one 
dozen  years,  but  being  light  sandy  soil, 
several  loads  of  manure  are  purchased 
during  the  Spring  season. 

While  some  well-informed  persons 
declare  the  time  is  coming  to  take  up 
diversified  farming  quite  extensively, 
I  believe  it  is  already  here  and  while 
no  doubt  it  does  require  more  skill  and 
more  irksome  labor  and,  of  course,  does 
not  bring  in  a  sizable  check  each 
month,  it  eliminates  almost  entirely, 
that  ever  present  40  per  cent  feed  bill, 
which  is  usually  a  direct  charge 
against  the  dairy.  But  the  farmer’s 
eggs  are  not  all  in  one  basket,  as  is  the 
case  when  engaged  solely  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  for  the  city  market. 

I  can  easily  recall  25  years  ago,  five 
large  dairy  farms  in  succession,  in  the 
fertile  Black  River  Valley,  which  at 
that  time  boasted  a  good  orchard  of 
Petoskey,  Duchess,  Tolman  Sweets, 
etc.,  giving  a  fair  variety  of  fruit  from 
mid-August  to  late  October,  also  some 
Winter  varieties,  these  have  long  ago 
disappeared  and  on  one  of  these  farms 
in  recent  years,  not  enough  potatoes 
were  raised  to  carry  through  the  Win¬ 
ter. 

These  at  one  time  had  sugar  hushes 
of  250  to  700  trees  on  two  of  these 
farms  that  have  been  abandoned,  and 
on  a  third  the  orchard  is  only  worked 
intermittently ;  this  one  was  the  home 
of  the  writer  for  nearly  30  years,  and 


with  syrup  at  75  cents  per  gallon  and 
sugar  at  10  cents  per  pound,  we  often 
received  a  gross  return  of  around  $150 ; 
this  would  mean  a  trifle  over  $300  at 
present  day  prices. 

In  those  years  we  had  the  limb  wood 
from  the  hemlock  timber  that  was  be¬ 
ing  removed,  supplemented  by  the  top 
wood  from  hardwood  timber  cut  for 
Winter  fuel ;  while  at  the  present  time 
some  have  to  resort  to  the  purchase  of 
soft  coal,  which  of  course  is  an  added 
expense. 

With  the  present  stagnant  condition 
of  the  hay  market,  some  are  stocking 
up  quite  heavily  with  young  cattle ;  one 
dairyman  having  38  head  of  Spring 
calves  and  yearlings,  also  an  equal 
number  of  milk  cows.  These  no  doubt 
can  be  sold  for  a  fair  price,  when  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  milking  age,  also  the  extra 
amount  of  manure  going  back  to  the 
soil  will  tend  to  keep  the  farm  up  to 
a  high  grade  of  fertility. 

Of  course  in  localities  where  farms 
are  largely  occupied  by  the  method  of 
leasing  on  the  half  share  basis  it  is  es¬ 
sential  for  the  occupants  to  get  their 
money  in  a  lump  sum,  but  where  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  owner,  believe  this  plan 
could  be  followed  successfully. 

With  sheep  raising  there  is  the  ever 
present  dog  menace,  which  in  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County  alone  incurred  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  over  $5,000  during  the  past 
year,  but  this  could  be  overcome  by 
legislation,  to  do  away  with  this  nuis¬ 
ance.  c.  l.  s. 

St,  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


To  Kill  Meadow  Mice 

Take  a  bottle  of  strychnine  that 
holds  one-sixteenth  of  an  ounce.  Dis¬ 
solve  it  in  a  quart  of  water  in  a  four- 
quart  pail,  put  in  two  quarts  of  ripe 
sweet  corn  and  stir  with  a  tablespoon. 
Put  it  in  the  oven  to  steep,  hut  not  to 
get  very  hot.  Leave  it  there  until 
the  corn  is  dry — no  moisture  in  it — 
so  that  it  will  not  mold.  It  will  then 
be  ready  to  use. 

Take  two  pieces  of  board  and  nail 
them  together  V  shape  with  a  piece 
across  one  end.  Get  some  clean  tin 
cans,  put  a  little  corn  in  the  can  and 
put  it  in  the  field  near  some  rubbish 
or  where  the  snow  drifts,  with  the 
open  end  the  lowest,  and  then  put  the 
little  house  over  it  with  the  open  end 
the  lowest.  Cover  it  up  with  rubbish 
and  the  mice  will  help  themselves  any 
time  of  the  year.  elias  gates. 


Caring  for  Combine- 
thrashed  Grain 

In  a  recent  issue  you  told  of  a  com¬ 
bine  used  to  harvest  wheat  in  New 
Jersey,  but  failed  to  tell  how  they  care 
for  the  grain  to  prevent  heating. 

New  York.  e,  a.  b. 

This  is  one  of  the  serious  problems, 
of  course,  and  the  grain  must  be  han¬ 
dled  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not 
spoil.  Just  the  procedure  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  condition  of  the  grain. 
The  ideal  way  of  using  these  machines 
is  to  wait  until  the  grain  is  as  nearly 
ripe  as  possible  and  then  it  will  be  in 
such  condition  that  the  danger  of  heat¬ 
ing  is  comparatively  slight.  In  sections 
where  dry  kilns  are  available,  the 
grain  can  be  put  in  just  as  soon  as 
thrashed  and  practically  all  of  the 
moisture  removed.  In  other  instances 
it  would  have  to  be  spread  out  on  a 
barn  floor  and  shoveled  over  if  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  always  possible  to  tell  by 
feeling  of  the  heap  of  grain  whether 
it  is  spoiling  or  becoming  unduly  warm. 


Little  Arthur  was  getting  ready  to  go 
to  the  zoo.  “I  want  some  sugar,”  he 
said.  “I  can  have  lots  of  fun  with  a  bag 
of  lump  sugar  and  the  elephants.”  “When 
I  was  your  age,”  remarked  his  father,  “I 
could  have  a  heap  of  fun  with  a  bag  of 
lump  sugar  without  any  elephants.”  — 
Boston  Transcript. 
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tfrom  Early  Garden  Trucks 

Read  how  these  Northern  Farmers  are  Prospering  in  the  SOUTH 


Write  to  Mr. 

G.  A.  Park,  General 
'  Immigration  &  Industrial  1 
Agent,  Department  R.  N.  -3, 
Louisville  &.  Nashville  Railroad, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  telling  him  what 
size  farm  you  might  be  interested 
in  and  asking  for  information 
about  how  you,  too,  can  pros¬ 
per  in  the  South.  This  infor- 
k  mation  will  be  sent  you  k 
promptly,  and  with- 
out  charge. 


CINCINNATI 


ST  10UIS 


LEXINGTON 


LOUISVILU 


CVANSVIH'e 


KNOXVILLE 


na$mville 


II  MPHI-i 


>OECATUR 


ATLANTA 


MONTGOMERY 


MOBIU 


Mw/ORLFANS 


Located  along  the  lines  of  the  L.  &  N. 
Railroad,  there  are  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  land,  which  can  pro¬ 
duce  garden  truck  of  some  kind  practi¬ 
cally  every  month  in  the  year.  Early  crops 
are  quickly  and  economically  transported 
to  Northern  markets,  commanding  fancy 
prices;  and  production  costs  are  so  low 
that  the  farmer  reaps  a  most  satisfactory 
profit  and  keeps  busy  all  year  ’round. 

Cabbage,  early  radishes,  celery,  pota¬ 
toes,  eggplants,  lettuce,  corn,  beans  and 
tomatoes  all  grow  and  ripen  early  in 
some  sections  of  the  South. 

This  Railroad  will  tell  you  [without 
charge  just  how  you  can  make  more 
money  by  locating  in  the  South.  It  will 
help  you  to  find  out  what  you  want. 

Hundreds  of  Northern  farmers  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  offer  and  are 
now  reaping  satisfactory  financial  re¬ 
wards  in  a  country  in  which  labor  con¬ 
ditions,  living  conditions,  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  schools,  churches,  amusements, 
etc.  are  everything  that  could  be  desired. 

Ruben  Ard,  a  farmer 
at  Foley,  Alabama,  has 
made  a  series  of  success¬ 
ful  crops.  This  year, 


potatoes  and  melons  were  his  principal 
crops.  Mr.  Ard  shipped  a  dozen  carloads 
of  potatoes  for  which  he  received  a  high 
price,  his  yield  being  120  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Mr.  Ard’s  yield  from  40  acres  of 
watermelons  was  marketed  at  a  profit 
in  nearby  markets  of  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans.  In  addition  to  these  crops,  Mr. 
Ard  raises  corn,  feeds  cattle,  and  raises 
and  ships  Duroc  hogs. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Lewis,  another  transplant¬ 
ed  Northern  farmer  who  lives  North¬ 
west  of  Foley,  Alabama,  has  specialized 
in  cucumbers.  This  year  he  shipped,  from 
three-fourths  of  an  acre,  475  hampers 
which  netted  him  $545. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Deckle,  a  Mobile  Coun¬ 
ty  farmer,  raises  about  60  acres  of  cab¬ 
bage  a  year;  and  in  addition,  large  crops 
of  cucumbers,  potatoes,  beans,  water¬ 
melons,  and  corn  as  a  second  crop  on 
much  of  the  land.  The  photograph  be¬ 
low  shows  eggplants  grown  on  the  farm 
of  Mrs.  Peters,  at  Biloxi,  Mississippi; 
while  photograph  in  the  center  above 
circle  is  of  early  radishes  taken  near 
Greenville,  Alabama.  What  these  farm¬ 
ers  have  done  in  the 
Southland,  you  can  do. 
Write  for  further  in¬ 
formation  now. 
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Radio  Notes 


SPRINGFIELD 


Quality,  better  than  ever: 
prices.lower  than  ever 

A  FEW  years  ago,  Kelly-Springfields  were  the 
highest-priced  tires  on  the  market— and  they 
were  well  worth  the  difference  in  cost. 

Today,  Kellys  are  consistently  giving  two  and 
three  times  the  mileage  they  did  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  yet  they  now  cost  no  more  than  any  of 
the  better-known  makes. 

The  explanation  is  very  simple.  The  public  de¬ 
mand  for  Kellys  led  to  such  large  production  that 
our  manufacturing  costs  have  been  constantly 
lowered,  thus  making  it  possible  for  us  to  offer  you 
far  better  tires  than  the  old  Kellys,  at  half  the  cost. 

If  you  have  never  used  Kelly-Springfield  tires,  it 
will  pay  you  to  get  acquainted  with  them. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  BLDG.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

If  l?f  f'V SPRINGFIELD TIH F € 

M  LLI  balloon!  IftD 


Ask  your  Ford- 
son  dealer  or 
write  us  for  the 
answer. 

A  new  question 
every  month- 
watch  for  it! 


jOTzeA/ma/ru 


EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA 


Charging  Batteries  Too  Six  or  Seven  Tubes ;  Shielded 

Fast  Receiver 


I  have  a  storage  B  battery  on  my 
radio,  and  charge  from  my  32-volt 
plant.  I  plug  in  light  socket  and  con¬ 
nect  25-watt  light  in  positive  wire  and 
hook  onto  battery,  positive  to  positive, 
negative  to  negative.  I  have  cut  the 
battery  in  two,  making  24  volts  to 
charge ;  after  they  are  charged  connect 
them  together  again,  making  48  volts. 
Is  this  the  right  way  to  charge  them, 
or  is  there  a  better  way?  They  charge 
up  in  about  three  hours,  but  don  t 
stand  up  long.  I  have  a  homemade 
set ;  it  works  just  as  well  without  a 
ground  as  it  does  with  one.  Is  this 
any  fault  in  the  set?  I  am  getting 
fairly  good  results  now,  but  thought  I 
might  improve  it.  J-  w- 

Catskill,  N  Y. 

The  reason  that  your  B  batteries  fail 
to  hold  their  charge  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  fact  that  you  are  charging  them 
too  fast,  or  in  other  words  using  too 
high  a  charging  rate.  With  your  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  charging  a  resistance  of 
from  260  to  275  ohms  is  required  in 
place  of  the  25-watt  lamp.  The  25- 
watt  lamp  does  not  cut  your  charging 
current  down  to  a  small  enough  value. 
These  small-celled  wet  B  batteries 
should  be  charged  at  a  rate  of  about 
00  mil  amperes.  It  appears  that  at 
present  you  are  charging  at  a  rate  of 
about  700  mil  amperes.  This  is  too 
great,  and  will  shorten  the  life  of  the 
cells  considerably.  Get  a  vitrohm  re¬ 
sistor,  resistance  275  ohms,  carrying 
capacity  120  mils.  Use  this  275-ohm 
resister  in  place  of  the  25-watt  lamp. 
The  price  of  the  resistor  is  about  8o 
cents.  It  will  require  from  eight  to 
ten  hours  to  charge  them  with  this 
arrangement,  but  will  be  much  easier 
on  your  battery.  This  resistor  has  been 
chosen  for  your  specific  case. 

In  regard  to  your  set  working  just 
as  well  with  a  ground  as  without 
would  advise  that  the  trouble  lies  not 
in  the  set,  but  in  the  type  of  ground 
you  are  now  using.  A  good  ground 
should  improve  the  volume  quite  a  good 
deal.  You  do  not  state  what  you  use 
for  a  ground  at  present.  Try  as  many 
different  schemes  of  grounding  as  you 
may  have  access  to,  such  as  to  a  water 
pump  pipe  or  other  underground  metal 
•  piping.  If  you  still  have  trouble  write 
us  again  for  further  suggestions. 

H.  K.  B. 


1.  I  expect  to  buy  a  radio,  and  do 
not  know  whether  to  get  a  six  or  seven- 
tube  set.  One  dealer  says  seven  tubes 
by  all  means,  for  its  means  more  volume 
and  much  greater  distance,  while  an¬ 
other  dealer  tells  me  six  tubes  will  give 
as  good  results.  2.  Are  shielded  sets 
superior  to  the  unshielded?  R.  f. 

1.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  advise  you 
whether  to  buy  the  six  or  seven-tube 
set  you  mention,  because  both  sets  are 
no  doubt  efficient  and  the  amount  of 
superiority  would  have  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  under  actual  operating  condi¬ 
tions  iu  a  given  locality.  If  possible 
why  not  arrange  to  have  both  sets 
placed  in  your  home  and  decide  for 
yourself  from  actual  performance.  You 
might  also  listen  to  them  at  the  deal¬ 
er’s  if  you  do  not  wish  to  have  them 
taken  to  your  home.  The  purchaser 
should  judge  a  set  for  comparative 
fidelity  of  reproduction,  selectivity  and 
sensitiveness.  These  three  things  are 
of  vital  importance  and  can  be  quite 
readily  determined  by  a  little  close  ob¬ 
servation.  *  The  number  of  tubes  a  set 
contains  doesn’t  always  determine  its 
superiority.  A  great  deal  depends  up¬ 
on  how  the  circuits  are  arranged. 

2.  Shielded  receivers  are  so  designed 
as  to  minimize  interaction  between  the 
various  stages  of  amplification,  aud  to 
keep  the  possible  pickup  from  external 
sources  to  a  minimum.  Extreme  se¬ 
lectivity  without  distortion  from  re¬ 
generation  is  also  attainable  through 
shielding.  Shielded  receivers  have  an 
advantage  over  unshielded  receivers  in 
some  ways,  but  there  are  also  many  re¬ 
ceivers  on  the  market  that  function  ex¬ 
cellently  without  total  shielding. 

IT.  K.  B. 


me  Laiayeiie: 

PRICE  INCLUDES 

all  highest  Quality  lumber  cut  to  others  at  $379 
fit,  doors,  windows,  stairs,  interior  t0  $i,4$3. 
woodwork,  lath*  shingles,  hard¬ 
ware,  glass,  paints,  nails,  etc., 

complete.  Plans  FREE.  Materials  .  ^ -  ^  pnmnt„, 

fully  guaranteed.  Monthly  pay-  ^  Complete 

ments  if  desired.  Freight  paid  east 
of  Mississippi  River  and  north  or 
Mason-Dixon  line,  also  to  Min¬ 
nesota,  Iowa,  Missouri. 

BUY  AT 
WHOLESALE! 

cut  lumber  saves  you  40%  labor,  30  «  «  n  mm  HANDSOME  BIG  BOOK  OF  HOMES 

on  materials.  Not  Portable  sturdy,  sub  igD||E  47  plans— full  color  photography— amazing 

Btantial,  permanent  homes.  31  years  square  values  from  $379  to  $1,483.  Practical- 

dealing  behind  Liberty  guarantee  Amazing  |  fit  I  k  !■  Beautiful.  Mail  Coupon  Today, 
new  plan — examine  materials  a  uajs  uu  — —  — —  — —  — —  — 

your  own  lot  before  you  pay!  ■  .  r 

I  Liberty  Homes,  Lewis  Mfg.  Co., 

4*1  QaVfid  £1.000  011  I  Dept.  30- B,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

I  VcU  ▼  *JVV  Please  send  mo  your  new  book  of 

House  and  Garage”  a=?^180 c^T**1* 

savs  Mrs.  Coombs.  "Believe  I  saved  $500  by 
buying  from  you,”  writes  B.  A.  Anderson.  Mr. 

Davis  saved  "between  $1,000  and  $1,500  on  Name 

new  Boo?  of“esTvrithCf5l  deSls^Address  m  vYJBMi  Address 

LIBERTY  HOMES  fcSuB.Rofc.SS:  City . state 


Change  from  Dry  Cells  to 
Storage  Battery 

I  have  a  Radiola  type  III  operating 
from  dry  cells,  using  4%-volt  tubes,  but 
built  for  1%-volt  tubes.  Could  I  use 
6-volt  tubes  and  a  storage  battery  and 
expect  more  volume  from  storage  bat¬ 
tery  than  from  dry  cells? 

The  dry  A  batteries  do  not  last  more 
than  two  or  three  weeks,  using  the  set 
in  the  evenings  only,  as  it  would  not 
give  volume  enough  in  the  day  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  loud  speaker.  Some  radio  deal¬ 
ers  tell  me  the  transformers  would  not 
stand  an  A  storage  battery.  it.  b. 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  you  would 
gain  enough  in  volume  to  merit  the 
use  of  6-volt  tubes  in  your  Radiola 
III.  The  addition  of  a  one-stage  ex¬ 
ternal  audio  amplifier  unit  would  he 
the  better  way  to  gain  in  volume.  You 
can  use  a  storage  battery  to  light  your 
tube  as  the  set  is  now  arranged  if  you 
care  to,  by  inserting  a  variable  re¬ 
sistance  in  one  of  the  leads  from  the 
storage  battery  to  cut  down  the  volt¬ 
age  to  the  normal  operating  voltage 
of '  the  tubes  you  are  using.  There 
will  be  no  increase  in  volume — just  the 
convenience  of  a  storage  battery  in¬ 
stead  of  dry  cells.  Be  sure  to  check 
the  voltage  with  a  volt  meter  and 
adjust  the  variable  resistance  for  the 
output  voltage  you  wish  to  use,  with 
the  tubes  lighted.  h.  k.  b. 


Radio  Does  Not  Work 

I  have  a  three-tube  radio  set  with  re¬ 
generative  circuit.  I  use  two  45-volt  B 
batteries,  one  4%-volt  C  and  a  4%-volt 
A  dry  cell  for  power.  Lately  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  any  thing  over  it.  When 
turned  on  it  sounds  as  though  it  were 
working  but  the  stations  are  not  there.  I 
can  find  no  loose  connections  in  the  aerial 
or  ground  circuit  and  the  batteries  test 
at  the  proper  voltage.  H.  F. 

If  you  are  sure  that  the  antenna, 
ground  and  A  and  B  batteries  are  in 
good  order  then  I  would  advise  that  you 
test  out  the  detector,  first  audio  and  sec¬ 
ond  audio  stages  in  succession. 

To  do  this,  connect  your  telephones 
across  the  output  of  the  detector  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  or  not  the  detector  cir¬ 
cuit  is  working  properly.  The  signals  you 
hear  may  be  weak,  but  if  this  part  of 
the  circuit  is  all  right  signals  will  be 
heard.  Now  listen  in  with  your  tele¬ 
phones  on  the  output  of  the  first  audio 
tubes  and  finally  the  last  audio  tube.  By 
following  this  procedure  you  will  be  able 
to  confine  the  trouble  to  whichever  of  the 
three  circuits  that  fail  to  function. 

H.  K.  B. 


Ground  Connection 

Would  it  be  safe  to  connect  ground 
wire  from  set  to  the  same  ground  as 
the  lightning  arrester?  I  can  use  pipe 
on  cistern  pump  25  ft.  away  or  above 
mentioned  ground  which  is  ^-in.  pipe 
driven  10  ft.  in  the  earth,  and  very 
close  to  set.  I  have  tried  both  ways 
with  same  results,  but  wondered  if 
there  was  any  danger  to  house  by  light¬ 
ning  by  attaching  ground  to  this  pipe 
below  lightning  arrester.  g.  c. 

It  is  all  right  to  use  the  same 
ground  for  your  receiving  set  as  you 
do  for  your  lightning  arrester  connec- 
t*on.  Make  your  connection  directly 
to  the  pipe ;  scrape  the  pipe  clean 
where  the  connection  is  made  and 
either  use  a  ground  clamp  or  solder 
the  wire  on.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  ground  connection  is  always  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather  it  is  well  to  do  a 
good  job  of  it,  because  as  time  goes  on 
rust  or  corrosion  may  form  around 
your  conection  and  will  then  result  in 
poor  reception.  h.  k.  b. 
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"jf  for  this 

FREE  Boo^j 

200 Styles  and  Sizes 


'New  Reduced  Prices 


iff 


•<U- 


I  Good  Housekeeping] 
x  ^o0  *  Institute 

V  s^sEkT^,nc 


Yours  .  .  .  this  FREE  Kalamazoo  book  of 
lower  prices !  New  and  interesting !  Better 
than  ever!  Full  of  surprises!  Bigger  bargains 
than  in  20  big  stores!  Savings  of  V3  to  V2 !  Don’t  miss  it — mail  the  coupon  now. 

New  Stoves  and  Furnaces 

See  page  27 — something  entirely  different — beautiful  lustrous,  ebony  black  Porce¬ 
lain  Enamel  Ranges  at  amazingly  low  prices.  Look  on  page  34 — lovely  new 
Combination  Gas  and  Coal  Ranges — the  latest  Bungalow  type — smaller  in  size. 
And  on  the  furnace  pages — a  complete  new  line  of  furnaces,  pipe  and  pipeless,  with 
sensational  improvements.  On  page  44 — the  new  Kalamazoo  Brooder  Stoves 
with  15  great  improvements. 

Over  200  Styles  and  Sizes— the  Greatest  Display 
ol  Quality  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces  Ever  Made 

Many  new  features,  new  ideas !  Porcelain  Enamel 
Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  in  glistening  delft  blue  and 
pearl  gray!  Handsome,  rich  mahogany  Cabinet 
heaters!  New  Electric  Ranges!  Snowy  white  gas 
stoves !  Oil  stoves !  Stoves  of  every 
style  and  size  — 200  of  them. 


It  quotes 
prices.  It 
Kalamazoo 
It  tells  all 


30  Days  FREE  Trial- 
Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

Send  for  this  book  now !  Every¬ 
body  is  talking  about  it.  Your 
friends  will  be  telling  you  about 
it.  Over  1,000,000  people  will  be 
reading  it.  It  saves  you  V3  to  V2. 

you  lowest  factory 
explains  the  famous 
5 -Year  Guarantee. 
about  Kalamazoo’s  30 
days  FREE  trial,  360-day  approval 
test,  24-hour  shipments.  It  quotes 
you  Cash  or  Easy  Terms— many 
as  low  as  $3  down,  $3  monthly.  It 
pictures  the  new  Kalamazoo  Hot  Blast  improved 
fire  box — more  heat  with  less  fuel,  a  clean  fire 
without  smoke  or  soot.  It  illustrates  Kalamazoo’s 
FREE  furnace  plans  and  FREE  service,  showing 
how  easy  it  is  to  install  your  own  furnace  as 
thousands  of  Kalamazoo  owners  have. 

Above  All  Else—  Quality 

This  book  proves  to  you  how  Kalamazoo  gives 
you  better  quality  at  much  lower  prices  by  sell¬ 
ing  direct  from  our  big  13-acre  factory  to  you. 

Saved  $80  to  $100 

I  put  up  the  furnace  in  a  very  short  time.  I 
saved  irom  $80  to  $100  on  what  it  would  cost 
me  here.  Am  more  than  satisfied. 

John  Fischer,  Warren,  Pa. 

Quality  Baker 

Stove  works  perfectly.  Stoves  costing  $175 
could  not  begin  to  compare  with  it  in  fuel 
economy,  baking  quality  and  in  heating  per¬ 
formance.  William  Rock,  Rochester,  Minn. 


Prices 

Gas  Stoves,  $2  5.80  up 
Combination 
Gas  and  Coal 
Ranges  -  $59.85  up 
Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges  -  $37.75  up 
Heating  Stoves 

$24.15  up 
Parlor  Heaters 

$51.50  up 
Oil  Stoves,  $17.95  up 
Pipeless  Furnaces 

$54.95  up 


There  is  nothing  between  you  and  our  factory — 
nothing  but  the  railroad  tracks.  Kalamazoo  is  not 
a  mail  order  house — Kalamazoo  does  not  collect 
a  variety  of  merchandise  from  scores  of  factories 
— we  are  specialized  manufac¬ 
turers,  making  Kalamazoo  stoves, 
ranges  and  furnaces  complete  in 
our  own  highly  modernized  factory 
and  shipping  direct  to  you.  Kala¬ 
mazoo  buys  raw  materials  in  great 
quantities,  builds  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties.  You  get  the  benefit  of  tre¬ 
mendous  buying  power  and  huge 
scale  production  in  better  quality, 
lower  prices.  Kalamazoo  saves 
over  $1,000,000  yearly  for  Kala¬ 
mazoo  customers.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  today. 


Everything  Is  Porcelain 
Enamel  Now 

Dreary  kitchens  arecheery  kitchens 
now!  Porcelain  Enamel  stoves  and  ranges  are 
the  style.  Beautiful,  brilliant,  colorful,  shimmering 
porcelain  Enamel  ranges  in  delft  blue,  ebony  black 
and  pearl  gray  brighten  the  kitchen,  lighten  the 
work.  They’re  as  easy  to  clean 
as  a  china  dish — just  a  little 
going  over  with  a  damp  cloth 
and  they  sparkle  and  shine  like 
new.  The  enamel  is  baked  on 
in  our  own  enameling  plant — 
no  chipping,  no  flaking.  :  Heating 


■BHB3 

Big  production  has  brought  their  cost  down  almost 
to  the  price  of  ordinary  stoves  and  ranges.  Small 
wonder  that  Kalamazoo  sales  on  Porcelain  Enamel 
Ranges  increased  over  300%  last  year.  These  ranges 
are  illustrated  in  full  color  in  this  new  book.  See 
them.  Mail  coupon  today. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MIrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Ta&k  Direct  toYou” 


Mail  this  Coupon  Today  lor  Free  Book 


Coal  and 

Wood  Ranges  ! _ I 

Gas  &  Combi-  |  ] 

nation  Ranges  I — 1 


□ 

□ 

Furnaces  £ 

□ 
□ 


Stoves 

Parlor 

Furnaces 


Brooder 


Important:  lie  sure  to  put  an  (X)  iu  columu  at  left 
to  iuuicate  articles  iu  which  you  are  interested. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  immediately  FREE  catalog  ol 
stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces. 


Stoves 
Oil  Stoves 


Name .  . . 
Address 

City . 

State . . . . 
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Better  Apples 

and  *  ■ 

note  of  Them 


by  timely  use  of  Calcium  Nitrate.  To  better  the  set  of  fruit, 
make  the  apples  stick  on,  make  the  foliage  vigorous  and  healthy, 
and  prepare  new  wood  for  the  crops  of  coming  years 

Apply  Calcium  Nitrate  just  before  blossom  time 

The  cost  is  small;  the  returns  very  great.  Calcium  Nitrate  is 
now  the  preferred  form  of  fertilizer  nitrogen  for  use  in  orchards. 
It  is  the  most  soluble  of  all  nitrogen  fertilizers.  It  will  dissolve 
itself  in  water  which  it  draws  from  the  air.  It  contains  both 
nitrogen  and  lime.  A  ton  of  Calcium  Nitrate  has  as  much 
lime  as  1,000  pounds  of  ground  limestone. 


Nitrate  of  Lime 


SI 


Ask  your  Experiment  Station 
or  County  Agent  for  informa¬ 
tion. 

Send  for  booklets  telling  about 
this  and  other  nitrogen  ferti¬ 
lizers,  mentioning  this  paper. 

Sold  by  all  dealers.  If  yours 
cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his 
name  and  address. 


SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

285  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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1 1 9  s  Nitrogen  from  the  Air 
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Looking  at  Life 


ALADDIN  *1018 

All  Materials  Readi-Cut-We  Pay  Freight 

You  can  buy  all  the  materials  for  a 

complete  home  direct  from  the  Aladdin 

Mills  and  make  big  savings  on  the 

lumber,  millwork,  hardware  and  labor. 

Prices  include— lumber  cut-to-fit;  highest 
grade  knotless  interior  woodwork;  beautiful,  clear 
siding;  flooring;  windows;  doors;  glass;  paints; 
hardware;  nails;  lath;  shingles  or  roofing;  together 
with  complete  instructions  and  drawings  that  make 

it  easy  for  anyone  familiar  with  tools  to  erect  an  Aladdin 
home.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

/  LUMBER  LABOR 

0  WASTE  UV/0  COST 


'997 


7  Rooms— 2  Plans 
All  Materials  Readi-Cut 
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6  Rooms— 2  Plans 
All  Materials  Readi-Cut 


SAVE  18 


The  Aladdin  system  prepares  all  the  lumber  in  our 
mills,  cut-to-fit,  and  ready  to  be  nailed  in  place. 
Quantity  production  of  standard  designs,  with  no 
lumber  waste,  enables  us  to  quote  such  very  low 

prices  and  still  maintain  the  High  Quality  materials  Aladdin 
homes  are  noted  for  Complete  shipment  can  be  made 
within  a  few  days  after  order  is  received.  We  pay  freight. 

Mall  Coupon  for  FREE  Catalog 

In  the  beautiful  Aladdin  Catalog,  you  will  be  sure 
to  find  the  home  that  you  will  like.  Address  Coupon  to 
nearest  mill  and  mail  TODAY, 

THE  ALADDIN  CO.,  Bay  City,  Michigan 

Originators  of  the  Readi-cut  System  of  Home  Building 

Also  Mills  and  Offices  :  Wilmington,  No.  Car., 
Portland,  Oro.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 
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6  Rooms— 4  Plans 
All  Materials  Readi-Cut 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

THE  ALADDIN  COMPANY  (Address  nearest  mill) 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  Wilmington,  No.  Car., 

Portland,  Ore.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Please  Bend  me  at  once,  without  obligation,  FREE  copy  of 
the  beautiful  new  Aladdin  Catalog  of  Readi-Cut  Homes,  Summer  Cottages  ‘ 
and  Garage*  No.  849. 


Name  — 
Address- 
City - 
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Story  &  Half 

Aladdin 

All  Materials  Readi-Cut 


What  We  Are  Here  For 

One  Fall  a  number  of  years  ago  1 
had  enough  rowen  cut  for  a  good  mad. 
A  neighbor  came  with  his  team  to  draw 
it  in.  It  was  a  hot  afternoon  and  it 
looked  like  quite  a  job. 

As  we  drove  into  the  lot  a  colored 
man  came  down  the  road  with  his  coat 
under  his  arm.  I  spoke  to  him  and 
he  answered  pleasantly,  saying  he  was 
going  to  Batavia.  I  told  him  if  he 
would  help  us  get  that  load  of  hay 
in  the  barn  I  would  pay  his  fare  on 
the  cars.  He  said  all  right  and  went 
to  work.  We  soon  had  the  hay  in  the 
barn. 

My  wife  gave  him  a  bite  to  eat  and 
a  cup  of  tea.  I  paid  him  75  cents  and 
thanked  him  for  helping.  His  reply 
was,  “That  is  what  we  are  here  for ; 
to  help  each  other.” 

I  went  with  him  down  to  the  creek 
and  showed  him  the  path  to  the  depot. 

I  never  saw  him  again,  but  I  some¬ 
times  think  of  what  he  said. 

“That  is  what  we  are  here  for;  to 
help  one  another.” 

W.  I).  GOODRICH. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


-State— 


l 

'  1 


system,  but  since  the  system  is  with 
us  he  had  better  lend  a  hand  to  the 
Grange  and  see  to  it  that  he  has  his 
just  share  of  the  tariff  benefits,  and  re¬ 
member  that  only  by  seeing  to  it  him 
self  will  get  it — that  is,  some  of  it. 

North  Dakota.  datus  o.  smith 


The  Grange  and  Farm  Relief 

The  Grange  is  now  on  solid  ground 
in  recognizing  that  all  farmers,  east 
and  west,  are  in  the  same  box.  If 
there  is  farm  depression  in  the  West, 
in  the  end  it  is  sure  to  reach  the  East. 
If  the  western  farmers  can  no  longer 
prosper  in  grain  raising  they  turn  to 
other  things,  such  as  dairying  and  poul¬ 
try.  Yet  no  man  of  the  prairies  pre¬ 
fers  to  “milk  cows”  or  “keep  chick¬ 
ens”  rather  than  till  the  soil ;  he  sim¬ 
ply  is  forced  to  it.  Every  eastern 
member  of  the  Grange,  every  eastern 
farmer,  may  well,  for  his  own  sake,  ’ 
note  this  brotherhood  in  distress. 

The  Grange  is  coming  now  to  have 
a  real  hand  in  economic  questions,  and 
is  making  a  great  contribution  to  the 
fight  of  the  farmer  for  equality  under 
the  tariff,  through  its  espousal  last 
year  and  this  of  the  export  debentures 
plan.  I  am  not  attempting  here  to 
find  where  merit  lies  between  the  va¬ 
rious  plans  of  farm  relief,  but  should 
like  to  call  attention  of  all  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  tweedledee  and  twee¬ 
dledum  when  it  comes  to  apportioning 
tariff  benefits.  Here  the  Grange  is 
again  too  modest  by  half.  Instead  of 
asking  that  the  rates  already  granted 
to  the  farmers  as  justly  due  them  on 
export  farm  crops  be  now  given  effect, 
the  Grange  says:  “Give  us  half.”  Why? 
Doubtless  because  the  intrenched  in¬ 
terests  will  not  allow  more.  The 
Grange  must  take  this  position  on  the 
theory  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread. 

The  tariff  on  wheat  was  originally 
fixed  at  30c  per  bushel.  Later,  the 
Tariff  Commission,  after  months  of 
investigation,  decided  that  a  tariff  of 
42c  would  be  required  to  adjust  the 
price  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroad,  and  it  was 
fixed  at  42c.  If  the  rate  were  fixed  at 
$42  a  bushel  it  would  cost  the  country 
no  more ;  if  at  32  mills  it  would  give 
the  farmer  no  less.  But  when  the 
farmer  asks  to  have  his  share  of  the 
benefit  made  good,  it  is  found  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  the  President 
and  all  were  ’way  off  in  finding  that 
42c  per  bushel  was  needed  to  square 
the  farmer  in  the  protection  game ;  that 
“half”  is  plenty  for  the  farmer ! 

Very  well,  “half”  is  an  easy  figure 
to  deal  with,  and  the  farmer  may  be 
well  content  with  it  if  the  same  rule 
be  applied  on  all  things  else  that  he 
has  to  buy.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  farm¬ 
er  gives  up  more  than  he  can  possibly 
get  back  by  any  plan  of  farm  relief 
that  can  be  secured  under  the  present 


Farmer  and  Mechanic 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  bj 
W.  W.  Reynolds  in  the  December  24  is¬ 
sue  on  “A  Prolonged  Thanksgiving.” 
Upon  first  reading  it  makes  one  feel 
good,  but  upon  meditation  and  closer 
analysis  it  is  but  a  parallel  to  a  lower 
degree  with  the  city  worker. 

*A  good  mechanic  in  the  city  is  al¬ 
ways  in  demand  and  need  seldom 
worry  about  a  job.  And  when  he  does 
worry  about  the  blue  envelope  or  a  de¬ 
crease  in  wages,  the  farmer  can  worry 
about  increased  taxes,  the  market, 
usually  falling,  sickness  or  death  to 
his  animals,  loss  of  property  through 
the  elements,  beside  the  mere  question 
of  labor. 

An  established  farmer  is  really  a 
small  capitalist  and  it  is  easy  to  sit 
back  complacently  and  offer  words  of 
wisdom  and  good  cheer.  However,  the 
fellow  who  is  working  his  farm  up 
and  must  dig  out  what  he  puts  in  to 
improve  it  is  up  against  it.  In  a  case 
of  this  kind  I  believe  a  man  is  better 
off  working  at  a  trade.  He  has  no 
responsibility  beyond  his  daily  work 
and  is  at  least  sure  of  a  weekly  wage 
on  Saturday  night. 

True,  a  farmer  is  usually  sure  of  his 
home  and  living.  This  much  hoped 
about  independence  is  a  farce,  as  he  is 
a  slave  to  his  animals.  Of  course,  the 
comeback  to  this  will  be  that,  if  a  man 
loves  his  animals,  he  does  not  consider 
it  slavery.  The  views  Mr.  Reynolds 
holds  for  the  future  are  fine,  but  the 
present  is  what  we  live  in  and  must 
consider.  I  myself  think  that  better 
days  are  coming  but  not  until  farmers 
are  forced  by  worse  conditions  to  co¬ 
operate.  Not  in  isolated  cases  but  in 
every  branch  and  every  one.  This 
country  is  a  melting  pot  of  represent¬ 
atives  from  every  nation.  There  are 
so  many  different  viewpoints  and  lines 
of  thought  that  it  is  impossible  under 
present  conditions,  to  make  them  think 
alike  along  some  lines,  of  their  own 
accord. 

Were  they  all  born  and  bred  one  na¬ 
tionality  for  hundreds  of  years  it  would 
be  logical  that  they  think  along  the 
same  channels.  I  do  not  see  how  this 
country  can  develop  a  unity  of  ideas 
as  long  as  we  have  the  influx  of  con¬ 
flicting  methods  and  solutions  and  in¬ 
dividualism.  CHRISTIAN  F.  MOLLEB. 


Making  a  Will 

A  single  man  with  five  married 
brothers  (his  nearest  living  relations), 
wishes  to  write  a  will.  Can  he  leave 
two  of  his  brothers  completely  out  of 
his  will,  or  does  he  have  to  leave  them 
a  certain  amount  by  law?  2.  Can  he 
write  out  three  separate  wills  (pro¬ 
vided  they  are  all  worded  the  same) 
one  for  each  brother,  to  be  opened  on 
his  death?  3.  Can  he  leave  any  of  his 
nephews  whatever  he  may  wish?  4. 
Is  it  necessary  for  a  notary  public  to 
read  a  will  before  he  can  administer 
oath  on  it?  5.  How  many  witnesses 
are  required  in  New  York  State? 

New  York.  a.  m. 

1.  You  can  omit  any  of  the  brothers 
you  desire  to  from  the  will. 

2.  No. 

3.  Yes. 

4.  The  will  does  not  have  to  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  before  a  notary  public  but  in 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses. 

5.  Answered  in  four. 

Our  advice  is  that  you  employ  an  at¬ 
torney  to  prepare  your  will.  You  will 
probably  save  much  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  for  your  beneficiaries  if  you  have 
a  will  properly  drawn.  n.  t. 


Wife  (at  breakfast)  :  “Our  new  girl 
is  a  cooking-school  graduate.”  Hub : 
“She  must  have  flunked  badly  in  biscuits.” 
• — Boston  Transcript. 
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For  two  weeks,  the  “gang”  has 
seen  him  not  After  the  ninth  read¬ 
ing.  “ The  Black  Pirate”  does  not 
seem  so  black.  As  if  sore  throat 
were  not  enough ,  and  just  to  prove 
that  justice  is  seldom  tempered  with 
mercy,  little  sister  is  on  the  job  from 
9  to  5  emitting  words  of  scorn  and 
derision.  Was  ever  a  gentleman  so 
galled?  Will  he  ever  neglect  a  sore 
throat  again  ? 

Healthy  youngsters  may  throw  off 


sore  throat  or  a  cold  in  a  hurry,  but 
adults  are  not  usually  so  fortunate. 
Lacking  the  stamina  of  youth,  they 
are  easier  prey  to  disease  germs. 

Watch  your  throat  these  days, 
and  at  the  first  sign  of  irritation, 
gargle  with  Listerine  full  strength. 
Rinse  the  mouth  with  it  also. 

Throat  irritations  are  usually  the 
sign  of  on-coming  colds — or  worse 
— and  Listerine,  used  early,  has  nip¬ 
ped  many  a  sore  throat  and  cold  in 


the  bud.  Honestly  now,  don’t  you 
think  this  simple  precaution  is  worth 
taking?  It  may  spare  you  a  trying 
siege  of  illness.  Lambert  Pharmacal 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Never  neglect 
a  sore  throat 


Hill 
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X  THE  X 
/  NEXT  TIME!  \ 
f  The  next  timeyoubuya  \ 
dentifrice  ask  for  Lister¬ 
ine  Tooth  Paste  at  25^  the 
large  tube.  It  has  halved 
the  tooth  paste  bill  of 
V  morethantwo  million 
\  people.  y 
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More  than 

50  diseases 


have  their  beginning  or 
development  in  the 
THROAT  and  nose. 
Some,  of  mild  character, 
yield  to  an  antiseptic. 
Others,  more  serious,  do 
not.  At  fhe  first  sign  of 
an  irritated  throat,  gargle 
frequently  withListerine 
and  if  no  improvement 
is  shown,  consult  a 
physician. 
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L  I  STERIN 

-the  safe  antiseptic 
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Grange  News 

By  L.  L.  Allen 

The  recent  session  of  the  National 
Grange,  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was 
given  more  publicity  by  the  newspaper 
press  than  any  previous  gathering  of 
farm  folk.  Why?  Because  it  has  be¬ 
come  generally  recognized  that  the 
Grange  as  a  nation-wide  organization, 
has  become  the  official  mouthpiece  of 
agriculture.  Its  more  than  800,000 
members  are  spread  over  28  States. 

During  the  60  years  the  Grange  has 
been  developing  its  present  strong  posi¬ 
tion  it  has  seen  many  rival  organiza¬ 
tions  spring  up,  all  designed  to  improve 
the  farmer’s  condition.  But  none  of 
them  has  had  the  remarkable  growth 
of  the  Grange. 

THE  GRANGE  AT  WASHINGTON 

National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber  is 
often  called  into  consultation  by 
President  Coolidge  when  our  Chief 
Magistrate  wishes  to  obtain  the  at¬ 
titude  of  agriculture  on  some  impor¬ 
tant  phase  of  legislation.  A  former 
Master  of  the  National  Grange  now 
sits  on  the  Federal  Tariff  Board, 
named  thereon  by  President  Coolidge. 
Commissioner  Sherman  J.  Lowell,  in 
addition  to  having  been  honored  by  the 
National  Grange,  also  served  as  master 
of  New  York  State  Grange,  the  largest 
State  Grange  in  the  country.  He  is  a 
member  of  Fredonia  Grange  No.  1,  the 
first  regularly  organized  subordinate 
Grange  in  the  world. 

A  POWER  IN  LEGISLATURE 

Not  only  at  Washington  has  the 
Grange  become  a  power  in  legislation, 
but  the  Legislatures  of  the  various 
States  have,  almost  without  exception, 
learned  to  seek  the  wishes  of  the 
Grange  when  matters  affecting  agri¬ 
culture  come  up  for  decision  in  legisla¬ 
tive  halls. 

SOME  DISTINGUISHED  GRANGERS 

At  the  Cleveland  session  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  two  distinguished  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  States  Senate,  Sen¬ 
ator  William  E.  Borah  of  Idaho,  and 
Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas,  were 
among  those  receiving  the  sixth  degree. 
Governor  Robert  P.  Robinson  of  Dela¬ 
ware  is  the  treasurer  of  the  National 
Grange.  Secretary  Jardine  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge’s  official  family  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Grange  fra¬ 
ternity  and  many  other  distinguished 
public  men  of  today  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  who  are  affiliated  with  the 
Grange. 

UNSELFISH  ATTITUDE 

In  the  mass  of  legislation  which  the 
Grange  has  been  instrumental  in  plac¬ 
ing  upon  the  statute  books  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  farm  people,  farmers  outside 
the  Grange  gates  have  benefited  equal¬ 
ly  with  those  who  are  members  of  this 
order.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
Grange  that  it  has  not  sought  to  tear 
down  in  its  efforts  to  build  up  agri¬ 
culture.  It  has  built  on  broad,  unsel¬ 
fish  lines.  Perhaps  the  organization’s 
present  strength  is  largely  due  to  its 
unselfish  standards. 

A  $50,000  EDUCATION  FUND 

Massachusetts  is  a  notable  example 
of  the  strong  place  which  education 
holds  in  the  Grange  organization. 
Many  years  ago  the  State  Grange  of 
that  State  established  an  educational 
fund  to  help  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
farm  to  obtain  a  higher  education. 
Massachusetts  was  the  pioneer  in  this 
plan  of  building  up  an  educational 
fund.  State  Master  Howard,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  reports  that  nearly  450 
Grange  boys  and  girls  have  been  aided 
by  this  fund  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
a'  college  education  since  its  beginning. 
At  the  present  time  the  fund  has 
reached  nearly  $50,000. 

As  a  striking  illustration  of  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  pervades  Massachu¬ 
setts  Grangers  towards  this  educational 
fund  it  developed  at  the  recent  session 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange  that 
there  were  more  applicants  for  aid  for 
the  fund  than  could  be  taken  care  of. 
When  the  matter  was  laid  before  the 
delegates  in  session  and  an  appeal 
made  for  additional  funds  to  meet  the 
emergency,  over  $7,000  was  pledged 
among  the  delegates  in  less  than  three 
minutes  time.  In  addition  a  temporary 
loan  of  $2,500  was  advanced  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Grange  and  the 
day  was  saved.  The  increased  revenue 
was  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  ap¬ 
plicants. 

WHAT  PENNSYLVANIA  HAS  DONE 

Pennsylvania  Grangers  have  also 
given  a  shining  example  of  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  education.  Several 


and  Doings 

years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  sponsored  a  movement  to  raise 
a  fund  of  $100,000  towards  erecting  a 
girls’  dormitory  at  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  as  a  memorial  to  the  Granges  of 
the  Keystone  State.  It  was  an  ambi¬ 
tious  dream,  but  it  was  a  case  of 
where  dreams  come  true.  It  is  now 
announced  that  actual  construction  is 
to  be  started  on  this  dormitory  the 
present  year,  as  the  $100,000  fund 
which  the  Granges  have  been  building 
is  in  sight. 

OTHER  STATES  GETTING  IN  LINE 

Massachusetts  and  -  Pennsylvania 
have  furnished  inspiring  examples  of 
the  immeasurable  good  which  can  be 
brought  about  by  co-operative  effort 
for  a  common  cause.  Other  State 
Granges  have  also  undertaken  similar 
co-operative  movements.  New  York 
has  begun  the  establishment  of  a  re¬ 
volving  scholarship  fund,  similar  to 
that  of  Massachusetts.  The  fund  of 
the  State  Grange  of  the  Empire  State 
has  now  reached  about  $5,000  and  will 
soon  be  put  in  operation.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  has  also  launched  a  like  educa¬ 
tional  movement,  which  is  making- 
rapid  growth. 

The  active  co-operation  between  the 
Granges  of  the  various  States  and  their 
agricultural  colleges  is  another  illus¬ 
tration  of  how  deeply  the  Grange  ap¬ 
preciates  the  importance  of  education 
in  building  up  the  proper  form  of 
leadership  for  agriculture.  It  is  a 


realization  that  self-help  is  the  most 
efficient  help. 


Returns  from  Boxwood 

Selling  boxwood  evergreens  is  a  new 
sideline  in  this  section  of  the  Old  Do¬ 
minion.  I  have  often  heard  that  box¬ 
wood  evergreens  command  a  high  price 
in  northern  markets  about  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  the  Christmas  holidays  for  dec¬ 
orating  purposes,  though  never  experi¬ 
enced  the  fact  until  recently.  A  man 
called  who  was  travelling  through  the 
country  taking  orders  for  all  the  box¬ 
wood  evergreens  he  could  find  (which 
are  very  scarce)  for  northern  firms.  I 
had  a  nice  lot  of  large  boxwood  bushes 
in  my  front  yard  which  took  his  eye 
at  first  sight,  and  made  me  an  offer 
of  6c  per  lb.  for  all  he  could  prune  out, 
declaring  it  would  not  injure  the  bushes 
at  all,  but  instead  would  be  a  great 
benefit,  as  they  needed  thinning  badly. 
So  I  decided  to  let  him  have  the  ever- 
. greens  at  his  price,  6c  per  lb.,  and  to 
my  surprice  he  pruned  or  cut  out  11 
peanut  sacks  packed  full,  weighing  50 
lbs.  each,  and  informed  me  that  in  three 
years  he  could  get  as  many  more 
pounds.  I  am  expecting  him  around 
again  in  three  years,  November,  1930. 
The  thinning  certainly  did  do  the 
bushes  good  and  they  also  look  10 


times  better.  One  standing  off  20  or 
30  yards  would  never  notice  any  of  the 
evergreens  had  been  pruned  out,  as  they 
were  cut  off  in  very  small  pieces. 

So  the  11  bags  were  550  lbs.,  which 
at  6c  per  lb.,  was  $33.  This  was  clear 
profit,  as  he  did  all  of  the  pruning, 
bagging,  and  paid  all  shipping  ex¬ 
penses.  The  space  the  evergreens  were 
cut  from  was  only  18  yards.  This  extra 
change  (from  so  small  a  space)  was 
surely  an  agreeable  surprise. 

I  think  cultivating  boxwood  simply 
for  the  evergreens  would  be  a  paying 
“side  line,”  and  I  am  thinking  very 
seriously  of  trying  one  acre  next  Spring 
as  an  experiment.  I  shall  have  the 
rows  5  ft  apart  *  and  plants  4 y2  ft. 
apart  in  the  row.  It  is  a  rather  slow- 
growing  bush  when  not  cultivated, 
though  proper  fertilization  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  like  other  row  crops,  would  en¬ 
courage  more  rapid  growth  and,  pos¬ 
sibly,  a  good  cut  of  evergreen  could 
be  secured  the  third  or  fourth  year, 
which  would  be  just  as  soon  as  an 
orchard  bears  fruit  of  a  great  amount. 

Boxwood  is  not  so  particular  as  to 
nature  of  soil,  as  most  any  soil  which 
is  fairly  fertile  and  will  produce  corn, 
hay  or  tobacco,  will  grow  boxwood. 

W.  H.  HARRISON. 

Virginia. 


Chrysler 

PRICES 

Effective  Jan .  10,  1928 

New  Chrysler 
“52” 

Two-door  Sedan  $670 
Coupe  -  670 

Roadster  *  *  670 

(with  rumble  seat) 

Touring  »  »  -  695 

Four-door  Sedan  720 
DeLuxe  Coupe  »  720 

(with  rumble  seat) 

DeLuxe  Sedan  -  790 

Great  New 
Chrysler  “62” 

Business  Coupe  $1065 
Roadster  '  -  1075 

Touring  -  »  1095 

Two-door  Sedan  1095 
Coupe  *  *  1145 

(with  rumble  seat) 

Four-door  Sedan  1175 
Landau  Sedan  *  1235 

Illustrious 
New  Chrysler 
“7z” 

Two-Pass.  Coupe  $1545 

(with  rumble  seat)  , 

Royal  Sedan  *  1595 

Sport  Roadster  1595 

(with  rumble  seat) 

Four-Pass.  Coupe  1595 
Town  Sedan  «  1695 

Convertible  Coupe  1 745 

(with  rumble  seat) 

Crown  Sedan  *  1795 

New  112  h.p. 
Imperial  “80” 

Roadster  »  «  $2795 

(with  rumble  seat) 

Five-Pass.  Sedan  2945 
Town  Sedan  -  2995 

Seven-Pass.  Sedan  3075 
Sedan  Limousine  3495 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit, 
subject  to  current  Federal 
excise  tax.  Chrysler  deal¬ 
ers  are  in  position  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  convenience  of 
time  payments. 


at 

Sensational 

NewLOWER 

prices! 


Quality 

Unchanged 


40  Body  Styles 

Chrysler’s  sensational  rise  from  27th  to 
3rd  place  in  sales  in  42  months  is  the 
result  of  a  phenomenal  public  preference 
that  has  continuously  demanded  a 
record-breaking  volume  of  quality 
motor  cars* 

Chrysler’s  tremendous  production  and 
rapid  growth  are  the  direct  results  of 
public  recognition  of  values  and  savings 
which  only  Chrysler  Standardized 
Quality  can  provide 

You  will  then  instantly  recognize  why 
Chrysler  cars— by  the  most  astounding 
price  savings  which  result  from  a  huge 
and  rapidly  growing  public  demand  — 
are  today  more  than  ever  the  most 
marvelous  motor  car  values  in  their  re¬ 
spective  price  groups. 


ASK  FOR  A 


DEMONSTR  A  TI  ON 
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Countrywide  Situation 

MARKET  TROSPECTS  FAIR  FOR  1928. 

SEVERE  FREEZE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

PRODUCE  MARKETS  FIRM.  GOOD  DE¬ 
MAND  FOR  BUTTER. 

So  far  as  general  business  prospects 
are  concerned  the  forecasters  seems  to 
expect  fairly  clear  sailing  in  1928. 
Business  is  admitted  to  be  a  little  dull 
now  in  some  lines,  but  is  expected  to 
pick  up  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  is  plain  the  feeling  is  more  cheer¬ 
ful  iu  many  parts  of  the  farming  re¬ 
gions.  Perhaps  too  much  so.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  at  hand  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  mention  that 
farmers  in  that  section  intend  to  in¬ 
crease  acreage  next  year.  The  New 
England  States  and  New  York  are 
about  the  only  sections  where  this 
tendency  is  not  reported.  Farmers  iu 
nearly  every  southern  State,  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana  and  Kansas  and  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  seem  highly 
enthusiastic  in  this  dangerous  way. 
The  far  West  seems  inclined  to  raise 
more  cattle  and  sheep  and  California 
plans  more  of  various  truck  crops,  cot¬ 
ton  and  fruits.  More  sugar  beets  are 
talked  of  in  Colorado,  also  more  atten¬ 
tion  in  that  region  to  honey,  dairying, 
poultry  and  livestock.  Ten  or  11 
States,  mostly  eastern  and  midwestern, 
talk  as  if  farming  operations  would 
go  on  about  the  same  as  last  season. 
Three  States,  Maine,  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  mention  probable  de¬ 
crease  of  acreage  devoted  to  farm 
crops.  Of  course  such  reports  as  these 
do  not  amount  to  much  in  a  definite 
way.  Farmers  often  change  their 
minds  between  the  market  season  and 
planting  time. 

One  reason  New’  England  farmers  do 
not  increase  acreage  w’hen  they  feel 
cheerful  is  that  about  all  the  good  land 
is  in  use.  Perhaps  the  flood  damage 
led  to  a  more  cautious  state  of  mind. 
The  figures  show  damage  of  nearly 
$2,000  each  for  700  farms,  including 
2,000  head  of  cattle  drowned,  besides 
other  live  stock,  and  7,00  acres  washed 
out  or  covered  with  sand  and  gravel. 
Besides  all  this,  the  season  and  mar¬ 
ket  were  only  so  so  in  the  Northeastern 
States,  and  the  farmers  do  not  feel 
they  have  much  to  cheer  about. 

If  the  West  and  South  should  really 
go  ahead  and  increase  everything  on 
the  farm  as  so  many  of  them  talk  now, 
the  situation  might  be  quite  different 
next  Fall.  The  only  reason  farmers 
in  some  sections  are  fairly  prosperous 
is  that  production  was  kept  down  last 
year.  It  is  natural  for  a  farmer  to 
talk  of  raising  more  of  whatever  sold 
at  a  fair  price  the  past  season,  but  if 
they  all  do  it,  itj  is  plain  the  farmer’s 
position  wrill  be  set  back  where  it  was 
before. 

Severe  freezing  in  the  South  early 
in  January  is  of  some  concern  to  grow- 
ers  of  hothouse  stuff,  but  not  so  im¬ 
portant  to  those  wdio  have  potatoes, 
onions  and  cabbage  in  storage,  because 
these  three  crops  do  not  appear  to 
haA’e  been  injured  much.  Not  many 
potatoes  have  been  planted  except  in 
the  very  earliest  sections  and  those 
that  were  up  seemed  to  have  been 
mostly  below  the  frost  line. 

Texas  onions  which  supply  most  of 
the  Spring  competition  with  northern 
onions  were  not  injured,  neither  was 
cabbage  harmed  much  in  Florida  and 
Texas,  but  Louisiana  cabbage  was 
badly  frozen,  likewise  other  crops  in 
that  region.  Tender  vegetables,  except 
in  southern  Florida  and  southern 
Texas  were  nearly  all  destroyed  in 
many  districts. 

Onion  markets  seem  to  be  picking 
up  a  little  following  decreased  ship¬ 
ments  and  reports  that  stock  is  not 
keeping  very  well  in  storage.  Some 
advances  of  about  25  cents  per  100 
pounds  occurred  early  in  January  iu 
many  of  the  markets.  Cabbage  also 
gained  $1  to  $3  per  ton  in  a  number 
of  city  markets.  Potato  prices  show’ed 
little  change. 

Prices  of  eggs  showed  some  weak¬ 
ness  in  New  York  early  iu  January 
owing  to  the  usual  January  increase  in 
supply,  but  severe  weather  in  many 
producing  sections  has  checked  produc¬ 
tion  considerably.  Butter  is  coming- 
out  of  cold  storage  rapidly  an$  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  arrival  of  imported  butter 
seemed  to  keep  the  market  down.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  already  beginning  to  increase 
a  little  iu  the  West. 

The  apple  market  has  been  holding 
firm  with  eastern  Baldwins  selling  at 
$G  to  $7  per  barrel  in  eastern  cities. 
The  price  of  $2.10  per  bushel  basket 
in  Western  New  York  compared  with 
$2.50  for  Winesaps  at  northwestern 
shipping  points.  Considering  cost  of 
packing  and  marketing  the  eastern 
grower  seems  to  have  the  best  of  it 
this  season,  g.  b.  f. 


From  "roof  to  basement' 

that's  the  way  to  buy  a  car 

• 

The  man  who  buys  a  home 
goes  over  it  thoroughly 
from  roof  to  basement,  to 
make  certain  that  it  has  the 
sound  construction  that 
means  long  and  enduring  service. 

That’s  the  way  to  buy  a  home 
—or  a  motor  car.  And  that’s  the 
way  to  prove  the  fundamental 
superiority  of  Buick  for  1928. 

Examine  Buick  carefully,  part  by 
part.  You’ll  find  every  bit  of 
material  used  —  every  nut  and 

Buick  Motor  Company,  Flint,  Michigan 

Canadian  Factories:  MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Oshawa,  Ontario 

SEDANS  $1195  to  $1995  '  COUPES  $1 195  to  $1850  '  SPORT  MODELS  $1 195  to  $1525 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich.,  government  tax  to  be  added .  The  G.  M.  A.  C.  financing  plan,  the  most  desirable,  is  available 

BUICK 

WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


cotter  pin — of  the  highest  quality. 

Go  over  Buick,  from  headlight  to 
tail-light.  Go  into  every  hidden 
detail.  There  you’ll  discover  the 
secret  of  Buick’s  famous  depend¬ 
ability  and  longlife — sound,  sturdy 
construction  throughout. 

Buy  your  car  as  you  would  a  home. 
Buick  welcomes  this  search¬ 
ing  test,  and  invites  critical 
comparisons.  And  Buick  is 
willing  to  leave  the  decision 
to  you. 


Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


If  Your  Dealer  does ‘"‘not’*  handle 


Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


RUSSIAN  SPRINGFIELD  SPORTING  RIFLE 

$10.4S  ~ ^ 


o  snot  using  tna  u.  s.  Army  ealib«r 
80,Jtod.  191>S  cartridges.,  Weight,  8 

Sounds.  Length,42X  inches;  barrel, 22  inches.  Turned 
own  bolt  handle. Special  price, $10.45.  Ball  cartridges 
hard  nose,  $3.60  per  100.  Web  cart.  Belt.  40  cents. 
380-page  illustrated  catalog,  with  history  of  American 
arms  and  other  Army  and  Navy  equipment  for  50c. 
Special  circular  for  2c  stamp.  Established  1865. 
Francis  Baiuiermatt  Sons,  501  B’way,  N.  V.  City 


'THE  onl; 
1  pruner 
made  that  cut 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  ii 
all  styles  and  sizes.  A1 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  ant 
prices. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 
The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 
The  Age  of  Fable 
Black  Beauty 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 
Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 
A  Dog  of  Flanders 
Gulliver’s  Travels 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 
The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
Robin  Flood 
Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 

mimimiimiimimmmmiiimmiiiimii 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Kindness  Penalized 

“Is  it  right  to  penalize  a  man  for 
being  kind  enough  to  give  a  ride  to  a 
friend  or  to  someone  whom  he  picks  up 
on  the  road?” 

I  am  moved  to  ask  this  question  be¬ 
cause  of  two  recent  occurrences  which 
have  taken  place  where  neighbors  of 
mine  who  are  auto  owners  were  in¬ 
volved.  In  one  case,  the  neighbor,  who 
has,  or  rather,  had  a  luxurious  sedan, 
with  his  wife,  started  on  a  short  ride 
to  a  nearby  village. 

They  invited  the  wife  of  a  neighbor 
friend  to  accompany  them.  The  in¬ 
vitation  was  accepted  and  the  party 
started  out.  While  only  a  few  miles 
from  home  the  car  was  run  into  by 
another  auto  with  the  result  that  the 
car  was  demolished  and  the  owner,  his 
wife  and  the  friend  severely  injured. 
Fortunately  the  owner  carried  insur¬ 
ance  which  covered  the  damage  to  the 
friend  who  was  injured  and  the  in¬ 
surance  company  paid  the  claim,  but 
the  question  arises  in  my  mind,  "Sup¬ 
pose  the  owner  had  not  been  insured?  ’ 

In  the  more  recent  case,  the  neigh¬ 
bor  was  driving  along  when  he  overtook 
a  boy,  who  each  day,  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  walk  five  miles  in  order  to 
attend  high  school.  The  neighbor 
asked  the  boy  if  he  would  have  a  ride. 
The  boy  answered,  “Yes,”  and  entered 
the  car.  In  entering  the  car  the  boy 
closed  the  door  lightly  so  that  only  the 
first  latch  caught.  The  owner,  in  or¬ 
der  to  close  the  door  tightly,  reached 
over  past  the  boy  to  the  handle  of  the 
door  and  in  so  doing  in  some  manner 
threw  his  steering  wheel  too  far  over 
so  that  the  car  swerved  and  the  boy 
was  thrown  out.  When  the  owner 
picked  up  the  boy  he  found  that  a  leg 
was  broken.  He  at  once  took  the  boy 
to  the  nearest  hospital  and  was  told 
that  the  break  was  such  that  10  or 
more  weeks  would  be  required  for 
treatment.  He,  of  course,  will  have  to 
settle  with  the  hospital  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  defending  a  suit  for  damages 
as  well.  So,  I  am  asking,  “Is  it  fair 
to  penalize  a  man  for  being  kind  and 
generous?”  “If  I  accept  a  free  ride 
should  I,  in  addition  to  the  free  ride, 
compel  the  auto  owner  to  take  out  and 
pay  premiums  on  a  policy  covering  me 
against  damages?” 

It  would  seem  as  though  common 
fairness  should  amend  the  law  so 
that  it  should  cover  only  those  cases 
where  the  passenger  is  carried  for  hire, 
and  the  dead-head  passenger  should 
take  all  the  risks  of  a  free  ride  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  where  he  can  prove  that 
the  driver  was  deliberately  and  inten¬ 


tion  gained  by  the  research  of  many  of 
the  most  faithful  scientific  workers  of 
the  nation.  “Farmers  as  a  class  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  be  well  off,”  we  hear, 
“because  see  what  the  government  is 
doing  for  them.” 

Let  us  assiime  a  case.  Suppose  that 
the  people  of  this  nation,  through  their 
properly  constituted  representatives, 
should  decide  that  because  transporta¬ 
tion  is  a  fundamental  necessity  of  the 
nation,  because  motor  travel  promotes 
the  physical  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  country  by  getting  them  out  into 
the  air  and  the  intellectual  welfare  of 
the  people  by  the  broadening  influence 
of  travel,  and  because  in  the  event  of 
war  an  ample  supply  of  motor  vehicles 
would  be  an  almost  vital  necessity,  sup¬ 
pose  that  for  all  these  reasons  it  should 
become  the  national  policy  to  foster  and 
encourage  in  every  way  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  motor  vehicles.  A  Federal  de¬ 
partment  of  automotive  construction 
would  be  formed.  Colleges  would  be 
established  in  every  State  providing 
free  tuition  to  all  properly  qualified 


young  men  to  make  them  expert  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers.  In  each  State 
an  experimental  factory  would  be  main¬ 
tained  where  trained  research  engineers 
could  determine  just  what  stresses  and 
strains  had  to  be  provided  for  and 
what  alloys  would  provide  the  best  con¬ 
struction. 

In  each  country  where  automobiles 
are  made,  a  graduate  of  the  college 
would  be  provided  whose  business  it 
would  be  to  keep  the  manufacturers 
informed  as  to  the  most  efficient  meth¬ 
ods  of  manufacture,  the  latest  advances 
in  research  and  to  make  himself  gen¬ 
erally  useful  in  aiding  in  the  solution 
of  problems  met.  Instruction  in  the 
various  phases  of  car  making  would  be 
offered  in  hign  schools  in  order  that 
graduates  could  more  intelligently  and 
skillfully  enter  the  field  of  automobile 
building. 

At  about  this  stage  it  commences  to 
be  apparent  that  autos  are  being  made 
about  as  fast  as  the  rest  of  the  public 
is  wearing  them  out  and  business  dif¬ 
ficulties  set  in.  Wages  decline  and 
some  seek  employment  in  other  fields. 
Immediately  from  press  and  pulpit, 
from  many  outside  the  industry  and 
from  some  automobile  manufacturers 
the  clamor  rises,  “Keep  the  boys  mak¬ 
ing  cars,  the  country  needs  autos.” 


This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  advances  and  improvements 
in  making,  five  workers  could  build  as 
many  cars  a  year  as  eight  could  a  few 
years  previous.  But  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  still  hard  hit,  they  can’t  make 
money  making  cars,  so  the  Government 
assists  them  to  borrow  on  easy  credit 
so  that  they  can  make  more  cars 

Then,  too,  it  becomes  the  public  pol¬ 
icy  in  prisons  and  State  hospitals  to 
erect  factories  where  the  inmates  can 
be  kept  employed  building  motor  ve¬ 
hicles  for  use  in  and  about  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Many  who  have  succeeded  in  ac¬ 
cumulating  money  in  other  lines  retire 
from  business,  build  a  factory  and 
make  cars  because  it  is  an  agreeable, 
healthful  business  and  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  satisfying  feeling  of  pride  in  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  really  fine  car,  even  though 
its  equal  could  be  readily  purchased  on 
the  open  market  for  less  than  it  cost 
the  retired  business -man  to  build  his 
car. 

War  comes,  cars  are  needed  badly  to 
transport  troops  in  addition  to  the  nor¬ 
mal  number  used  at  home.  Automobiles 
are  purchased  as  fast  as  they  are  made 
and  the  manufacturers  prosper.  All 
are  anxious  to  secure  as  much  profit  as 
possible,  so  they  borrow  money  to  en¬ 
large  their  factories  and  expand  their 


WhyThis  Folk 


IS  TRUTHFULLY  CALLED 
A  M  E 


tionally  careless. 

If  auto  owners  are  going  to  be  penal¬ 
ized  by  the  law  for  being  kind  and 
generous  and  charitable,  no  one  will 
dare  ask  his  neighbor  or  friend  or  a 
lone  pedestrian  to  ride,  and  in  a  short 
time  we  will  breed  a  race  of  inhuman, 
unkind,  ungenerous,  non-benevolently 
disposed  drivers  who  will  be  self-cen¬ 
tered,  uncharitable  and  selfish,  each  one 
driving  solitary  and  alone  because  of 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  dare  take  the 
responsibilities  that  are  thrust  upon 
him  should  he  be  kind  enough  to  offer 
a  fellow  being  a  lift.  c.  o.  warford. 


Helping  (?)  the  Farmers 

The  agricultural  situation  has  come 
to  be  an  ever  present  and  popular  topic 
for  writing  and  discussion  by  one  and 
all,  from  the  President  and  Congress 
to  the  gathering  around  the  chunk  stove 
in  the  country  grocery  store.  In  the 
writings  of  many  runs  an  undercurrent 
of  surprise  that  farmers  as  a  class  are 
so  hard  hit  economically,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  received 
the  benefits  for  many  years  of  informa- 


i\P  car  in  its  price  class  is  so 
ROOMY.  No  car  in  its  price  class  is 
SO  SWIFT.  No  car  in  its  price  class 
is  so  STURDY.  No  car  in  its  price 
class  is  so  SMART. 

No  car  in  its  price  class  accelerates 
from  0  to  25  miles  IN  7  SECONDS. 


readily  verified —  and  they  explain 
the  immense  popularity  of  America’s 
Fastest  and  Finest  Four. 

No  car  at  near  its  price  offers  so  many 
advantages  that  Americans  value 
foremost. 

And  no  car  at  ANY  price  affords  its 


No  car  in  its  price 
class  is  so  COMFORT¬ 
ABLE — for  none  has 
so  long  a  springbase. 

These  are  FACTS — 

Dodge 

ALSO  TWO  LINES 


$875 

4-DOOR  SEDAN,  F.O.B.  DETROIT 
FULL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


owner,  in  greater  meas¬ 
ure,  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  for  every 
dollar  invested  he  has 
received  a  full  dollar’s 
return  in  honest  value. 


Brothers  Four 

OF  SIXES— THE  VICTORY  AND  THE  SENI°R 
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The  night 
I  stepped  on  a 
rake  ♦ .  ♦ 

I  WON’T  forget  it  soon.  I 
had  a  bump  on  my  head  the 
size  of  an  egg,  to  remind 
me.  Then  I  bought  a  flash¬ 
light.  It  has  been  worth 
its  weight  in  Liberty 
Bonds. 

I  keep  it  loaded  with 
genuine  Eveready  Bat¬ 
teries.  I  find  they  give  a 
brighter  light  for  a  longer 
time.  Those  little  cells  are 
just  alive  with  what  it 
takes  to  make  light.  The 
Eveready  Radio  Battery 
people  make  them.  You 
know  they’re  good. 

My  advice  to  eve  ry 
farmer  and  farm-woman  is 
to  get  the  flashlight  habit 
.  .  .  and  get  it  quick! 


SQUEEZE 

DOLLARS 

FROM 

APPLES 

WITH 

A 


Farquhar 

Cider  Press 


PREPARE  NOW  TO  TURN  CULLS 
AND  SECONDS  INTO  MONEY 

Operate  a  Roadside  Market 


Apple  Growers  in  your  community  will  keep 
the  press  busy  through  the  entire  season— and 
you  will  have  a  profitable  income  each  year. 
Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels  of  cider  per  day 
—for  Roadside  Marketing,  the  Individual 
Orchardist  and  Custom  Pressing.  Full  line 
Cider  Press  Supplies. 

New  Catalog  No.  126  just  off  the  press.  Write 
today  and  learn  how  a  small  investment  will 
reward  you  handsomely. 

A.B.FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  Limited 

Box  130  YORK.  PA. 


The  Modern 

LEADER 

Will  evaporate  more  sap  in  less  time  and 
with  less  fuel  than  any  evaporator  made. 


THE  WARNER  SAP  SPOUT 

is  the  only  spout  made  that  leaves 
every  grain  in  the  bore  open  to  run  sap. 
Write  for  free  sample  and  our  SUGAR- 
MAKERS  GUIDE. 

THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Burlington,  Vermont 


business.  Then  the  war  ends.  Now  the 
government  does  not  need  many  cars 
and  people  at  home  are  not  able  to  buy 
so  many  of  the  better  class,  for  wages 
in  other  lines  are  dropping.  The  motor 
ear  makers  do  not  curtail  their  pro¬ 
duction  but  crash  head-on  into  the 
greatest  era  of  deflation  in  history. 

There  is  a  grand  smash-up.  Some 
perish  in  the  wreck.  Many  are  tempo¬ 
rarily  or  permanently  crippled.  Sym¬ 
pathy  pours  in  from  all  sides  and  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  industry  is 
viewed  with  alarm  by  writers  and 
speakers  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  It  seems  as 
though  every  one  who  has  never  tried 
to  make  automobiles  has  a  recipe  for 
success.  Congress,  with  heart  filled 
with  sympathy,  and  incidentally  with 
weather  eye  out  for  votes,  proposes  to 
lease  a  huge  water  power  project,  be¬ 
gun  during  the  war,  to  some  individual 
or  concern  with  the  stipulation  that 
raw  materials  shall  be  produced  and 
sold  at  a  low  price  to  the  car  makers. 
Certain  members  of  Congress,  urged  by 
some  of  the  manufacturers  of  autos, 
propose  that  the  government  purchase 
certain  types  of  cars  at  a  price  which 
will  permit  the  manufacturers  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  percentage  of  profiit  comparable 
with  that  obtained  by  manufacturers 
of  chewing  gum,  clothing  and  radio 
apparatus.  The  cars  purchased  would 
be  marketed  iu  foreign  lands  and  the 
loss,  if  any,  would  be  paid  out  of  the 
United  States  Treasury — i.  e.,  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
nation.  The  car  manufacturers  occupy 
prominent  seats  among  the  taxpayers. 
They  have  a  great  deal  of  money  in¬ 
vested.  much  of  it.  in  real  estate.  Many 
of  them  pay  to  the  tax  collector  their 
net  earnings  for  the  year.  They,  them¬ 
selves,  live  on  the  interest  on  their  in¬ 
vested  capital.  A  great  number  are 
aided  in  building  cars  by  their  wives 
and  children,  hoping  thereby  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  production.  The  consuming 
public  secures  very  good  automobiles 
at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

Possibly  the  foregoing  comparison  is 
not  strictly  apropos  in  all  respects. 
This  article  is  in  no  sense  a  tirade  di¬ 
rected  against  our  public  policy  of  pro¬ 
moting  agricultural  investigation  and 
education.  Our  agricultural  work  does 
cost  money.  It  is  money  well  invested. 
Nowhere  will  there  be  found  a  more 
earnest  body  of  men  and  women  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  service  in  their 
chosen  field  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
personnel  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  in  the  various 
educational  institutions  and  experiment 
stations  throughout  the  country. 

But  to  presume  that,  because  the 
work  is  labeled  agricultural,  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  work  accrue  solely  to  farm- 
er&  is  a  fallacy.  Every  great  and  use¬ 
ful  discovery  or  invention  in  any  line 
is  a  distinct  asset  to  society.  It  is  a 
step  in  the  advance  of  civilization.  But 
no  one  receives  the  patent  right  to  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  using  a  great 
discovery  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 
The  discovery  belongs  to  the  public. 
The  public  reaps  the  benefit,  not  the 
individual  farmer.  In  fact,  the  effort 
to  assist  may  react  to  the  detriment  of 
an  industry,  even  though  the  people  as 
a  whole  might  profit.  The  proper  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  cause  a  plant  to  grow  more 
thriftily,  but  an  overdose  of  the  same 
plant  food  is  likely  to  prove  toxic. 

When  an  individual  succumbs  to  the 
drug  habit,  he  finds  the  first  effects 
highly  agreeable.  But  when  the  stim¬ 
ulation  wears  off,  he  suffers.  He  comes 
back  for  another  and  somewhat  larger 
dose  of  the  dope.  Unless  it  is  forth¬ 
coming,  the  result  is  highly  painful. 
Just  so  when  an  unnatural  stimulation 
is  applied  to  a  great  industry.  Legis¬ 
lation  designed  to  aid  farmers  or  any 
other  class  is  unsound,  because  while 
the  first  effects  of  the  drug  may  be 
very  pleasant  and  apparently  beneficial, 
as  soon  as  the  strength  of  the  dope 
wears  off  the  industry  will  be  back  for 
another  dose. 

ORRIN  M.  SMITH. 
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fVp  Steel 

^Adjust-jj 
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A. Steele, 


Grow  Crops— 
Not  Bull  Frogs 


Pres 


Reversible 

PITCHER-TERRACER— GRADER  € 

Greatest  crop  maker.  Drained 
and  doubled  crops  with  no  more 
work!  Stopped  soil- wash  mgr 
and  fertilizer  loss!  Worthless 
water -logged  land  brought  to 
top-sale  price!  Actual  MAR¬ 
TIN  records!  MARTIN  cuts  t 

ditches  for  any  purpose, open  drain,  tile  or  irriga- 
'  tion;  cleans  old  ditches;  terraces  to  stop  soilwash- 
i  ing;  reclaims  swampy  land.  DRAINS  FLOODS; 
conserves  moisture.  Works  anywhere.  Horses  or 

_ _ _ tractor  Does  work  of  100  men.  Fine  catalog 

„ _ free.  Write  today  for  terms  and  lO-day  trial. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER&GRADtR  CO.  Box  34  Owensboro, Ky« 


Some  Federal 
Land  Banks 
require  ter¬ 
racing  before 
making 
farm  loans 


Inheritance  Questions 

If  a  man  dies  and  does  not  leave  a 
will,  how  is  the  estate  divided  if  he 
has  one  son,  and  three  grandchildren, 
according  the  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York?  g.  w.  h. 

New  York. 

Assuming  that  there  was  no  widow 
and  that  the  three  grandchildren  are 
children  of  a  deceased  son  or  daughter, 
the  one  son  would  take  one-half  of  the 
property  and  the  three  grandchildren 
would  take  the  other  one-half.  Your 
question  is  not  complete  enough  to  an¬ 
swer  accurately,  n.  t. 


This  test 


The  “U.S.” 

Blue  Ribbon  Boots  ^ 

are  made  of  high-quality 
rubber  —  flexible,  long- 
wearing.  They  have  sturdy 
gray  soles,  uppers  red  or 
black — knee  to  hip  lengths 


the  quality  of  these 
“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots 


TO  stand  the  strains  of  hard  wear — boot  rubber 
must  be  flexible!  You  can  stretch  a  strip  cut 
from  any  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  upper  more  than 
five  times  its  own  length! 

And  this  rubber  is  backed  up!  At  every  vital 
point  where  wear  comes  hardest,  are  anchored 
from  4  to  11  separate  layers  of  tough  rubber  and 
fabric  reinforcements.  And  you  won’t  break 
through  that  thick  gray  sole — it’s  oversize  and 
tough  as  a  tire  tread. 

“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and  overshoes  fit  right,  look 
right,  wear  right.  Get  a  pair — and  notice  the  difference. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


The  “U.S  ” 

Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

slips  on  right  over  your  shoes. 
Its  smooth  rubber  surface 
washes  clean  like  a  boot.  Ei¬ 
ther  red  or  black,  4or  5  buckles 


BLUE  RIBBON 
Boots  Walrus 
Arctics  Rubbers 
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Spray  Potatoes — 
Sell  for  More 

'"PHE  potato  men  who  are  making  money 
are  the  ones  who  spray  the  plants.  Yield 
and  price  received  rest  squarely  upon  adequate 
spraying.  Hardie  makes  specialized  row  spray¬ 
ers  which  fully  meet  the  utmost  requirements 
of  the  large  commercial-potato  grower.  There 
is  also  Hardie  equipment  that  gives  the  smaller 
acreage  adequate  spraying  at  the  necessary 
low  cost. 

The  Hardie  Magic  is  a  big  six-row  sprayer 
equipped  with  No.  10  Mogul  pump  and  6  to  8 
HP  Novo  Unit  Type  Roller  Bearing  Engine. 
This  outfit  supplies  18  nozzles  at  from  300  to 
400  pounds  pressure.  The  Nixon  type  of  spray 
boom  is  the  one  perfect  spray  boom.  This  out¬ 
fit  being  driven  with  the  powerful  Novo  engine 
is  equally  as  serviceable  in  orchard  work  as  in 
the  potato  field.  This  machine  is  underslung 
and  balance  is  perfect.  There  are  other  smaller 
models  of  Hardie  Potato  Sprayers.  Our  catalog 
tells  the  whole  story.  Write  for  it. 

THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Hudson,  Michigan 
Branches  at : 

Portland,  Ore.,  Los  Angeles,  Kansas  City,  Petrolia.  Ontario 


This  Hardie  Barrel 
Sprayer  is  conceded  to 
be  the  best  of  all  the 
outside  barrel  pumps. 
Here  is  the  ideal  unit 
for  the  man  who  wants 
to  give  small  crops  the 
benefits  of  spraying. 
The  double  action 
pump  works  so  smooth¬ 
ly  and  easily  that  any¬ 
body  in  the  family  can 
operate  it.  There  are 
many  other  models  of 
Hardie  hand-operated 
sprayers. 


HARD  IE 

DEPENDABLE  SPRAYERS 


FRUIT 


Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Arsenite  of  Zine 


As  soon  as  it  is  warm,  up  to  45°  or  more  out- 
t\.  doors,  get  going  with  your  spray  control 
for  scale  of  all  kinds— using“Orchard  Brand” 
Oil  Emulsion  or  Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
for  sure  results. 


Dritomic  Sulphur 

Sulphur  Dusts 

for  all  needs 

("  Fungi’’— “ASP** 
—“85-15”— “90-10”) 


Plan  now  for  the  all-important  delayed  dor¬ 
mant  and  cluster  bud  sprays.  Because,  if  scab 
infests  your  foliage  when  the  blossoms  fall,  you’  11 
likely  have  a  harvest  of  scabby  fruit. 

Don’ t  risk  losing  dollars  in  labor  cost  by  saving 
cents  on  “cheap”  spray  materials.  “Orchard 
Brand”  Quality  materials  pay — 'big. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  1928  Annual 
“Cash  Crops.”  A  postcard  will  bring  it. 

General  Chemical  Company 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York 

St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

GCI-52 


REG.U.  s.  PAT.  OFF. 

SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 


When  you  "write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 

Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Many  country  people 
and  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

School  Meetings  at  Norwich 
and  Rockwells  Mills 

The  school  meetings  at  Norwich  and 
Rockwells  Mills  Jan  14th  were  not  only 
enthusiastic,  but  spirited  and  deter¬ 
mined.  About  50  trustees  and  country 
school  patrons,  representing  a  wide 
circle  of  rural  districts  throughout 
Chenango  County,  assembled  at  the 
Court  House  meeting  and  registered  a 
determination  to  oust  the  autocratic 
compulsory  consolidation  laws  under 
which  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
is  proceeding  in  his  campaign  to 
abolish  country  control  over  country 
schools. 

The  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society 
were  on  hand  to  counsel  with  the  peo¬ 
ple.  A  number  who  were  present  were 
amazed  to  know  that  the  department 
had  absolute  authority  to  compel  con¬ 
solidation.  In  order  to  quell  opposi¬ 
tion  to  these  laws  farmers  sometimes 
are  told  that  the  compulsory  laws  al¬ 
ready  are  repealed. 

It  is  entirely  evident  that  interest  in 
these  meetings  reached  as  far  as  Al¬ 
bany.  A  careful  estimate  showed  that 
eight  superintendents  and  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Mt.  Upton  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  were  present.  Not  one  of  these 
officials  had  a  good  word  for  ‘“Home 
Rule  for  Consolidation,”  or  spoke  in 
favor  of  allowing  country  districts  to 
share  in  the  equalization  quota  which 
soon  will  exceed  $50,000,000  annually. 
One  superintendent  interposed  a  farm¬ 
er’s  objection  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  dairyman.  Later,  after  much 
hesitation,  he  admitted  that  he  was  a 
superintendent. 

Rockwells  Mills  is  purely  country 
territory.  The  sehoolhouse  was  filled. 
No  one  thought  of  leaving  until  nearly 
midnight.  If  the  attitude  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  present  at  these  meetings  is  any 
criterion  it  is  apparent  that  the  eoun-. 
try  people  of  Chenango  County  stand 
00  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  Thayer-Ged- 
ney  “Home  Rule”  and  “Square  Deal” 
school  hills  which  are  again  before  the 
Legislature.  d.  b.  d. 


Trustee’s  Purchasing  Power 

Some  time  in  1927  one  of  the  trustees 
(there  are  three)  let  a  company  put 
two  heaters  in  the  school  at  around 
$800.  There  was  a  protest  when  the 
people  found  out  what  had  been  done, 
and  the  trustees  called  a  special  meet¬ 
ing.  It  was  voted  not  to  accept  the 
heaters.  The  heaters  are  still  in  the 
school  (but  are  not  used)  and  the  trus¬ 
tee  who  ordered  them  is  trying  to  work 
them  over  on  the  district.  What  can 
be  done  in  a  ease  like  this?  Was  the 
special  meeting  legal?  A  voter  in  said 
district  did  not  know  anything  about 
the  meeting  until  it  was  all  over,  al¬ 
though  they  tell  me  there  were  notices 
of  the  meeting.  A.  H. 

New  York. 

One  of  the  three  trustees  which  com¬ 
prise  a  board  of  education  does  not 
have  authority  to  transact  the  district’s 
business  independently  of  the  other 
members  of  the  hoard.  The  law  requires 
that  matters  of  school  business  shall  be 
considered  at  board  meetings.  And  the 
power  to  determine  procedure  rests 
with  a  majority  of  the  board.  Contro¬ 
versial  questions  should  be  settled  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  district.  Unless 
an  annual  meeting  of  your  district  has 
prescribed  some  other  mode  of  calling 
a  special  school  meeting,  the  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  district  clerk  or  some 
other  taxable  inhabitant  designated  by 
the  trustees  shall  serve  notice  of  the 
time,  place  and  object  of  special  meet¬ 


ings  on  each  qualified  voter  at  least  six 
days  before  the  day  of  the  meeting.  If 
the  special  meeting  held  in  your  dis¬ 
trict  was  legal  and  the  vote  was  in 
favor  of  retaining  the  heaters,  then  the 
result  should  be  considered  final  and 
conclusive.  However,  if  two  of  the 
trustees  and  a  majority  of  the  district 
were  opposed  at  the  time  of  the  special 
meeting  and  continue  to  he  opposed,  the 
majority  of  the  board  of  trustees  can 
order  the  heater  company  to  remove  its 
property.  If  the  decision  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  is  in  doubt  another  special  meet¬ 
ing  should  he  called.  n.  b.  d. 


School  Transportation  in 
Bad  Weather 

Our  school  district  has  contracted 
with  another  district  in  which  an 
academy  and  union  school  is  located. 
There  is  but  one  child  in  our  district 
who  attends  school.  Her  father  is 
hired  to  transport  her  to  school,  which 
is  about  seven  miles  distant.  I  attend 
high  school  so  I  ride  with  them.  As 
the  weather  is  extremely  changeable, 
her  father  would  like  to  have  her  stay 
in  town  during  the  Winter.  Our  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  told  her  father 
that  he  must  drive  every  day  when 
the  weather  permits.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  a  boarding  place  where  they  would 
take  us  for  short  intervals,  f.  w. 

New  York. 

If  a  man  has  contracted  to  trans¬ 
port  the  children  of  your  district  he 
must  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  If  it  is  desirable  to  make  a 
change,  the  proper  way  to  proceed 
would  be  to  take  up  the  matter  with 
the  trustee  of  your  district  who  has  au¬ 
thority  to  act.  In  cases  where  there 
are  only  one  or  two  children  of  school 
age  to  be  transported  long  distances  it 
certainly  appears  reasonable,  with  the 
consent  of  the  parents,  that  such  con¬ 
tracting  district  should  vote  compensa¬ 
tion  toward  the  hoard  of  such  children 
during  Winter  months  in  lieu  of  pay¬ 
ing  for  transportation.  The  trustee 
has  authority  on  six  days’  notice  to 
bring  this  matter  before  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  district.  d.  b.  d. 


Transportation  in 
Unlicensed  Car 

Our  school  district  is  paying  for  the 
transportation  of  two  children  and 
their  father  is  carrying  them.  His  car 
is  not  licensed ;  all  he  has  is  an  opera¬ 
tor’s  license.  In  case  there  was  an 
accident  would  the  school  district  be 
liable  to  a  damage  suit? 

New  York.  d.  c.  b. 

In  case  of  an  accident  your  school 
district  may  he  held  liable  whether  the 
car  is  licensed  or  not.  And  the  type  of 
vehicle  employed  is  immaterial. 

n.  B.  D. 


Collector’s  Bond 

I  am  a  trustee  of  a  rural  school; 
have  tried  to  obtain  a  book  on  school 
law  from  Albany,  also  from  school  su¬ 
perintendent,  but  failed.  Is  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  tax  collector  to  have  a 
bond  if  not  demanded  by  the  taxpay¬ 
ers?  The  person  who  collected  taxes 
last  year  still  holds  $60  and  refuses  to 
turn  the  money  over  to  the  new  collec¬ 
tor  because  she  has  no  bond. 

New  York.  p.  m’c. 

The  law  requiring  the  collector  to 
take  out  a  bond  is  very  definite.  In 
the  eye  of  the  law  the  office  is  deemed 
vacant  until  the  collector  gives  bond 
satisfactory  to  the  trustees.  d.  b.  d. 


Removing-  Trees  from 
School  Property 

Has  school  trustee  the  right  to  cut 
shade  trees  on  school  property  and 
sell  or  give  away  without  the  consent 
of  taxpayers?  g.  n.  s. 

.  New  York. 

The  trustee  may  not  properly  cut 
shade  trees  on  the  district  property 
unless  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  meeting  to  do  so,  or  unless  the  dis¬ 
trict  property  would  be  injured  due  to 
the  presence  of  such  tree  or  trees. 

d.  b.  n. 


The  prisoner  was  asked  why  he  beat 
the  victim.  “Well,  judge,  he  called  me  a 
rhinoceros.”  “Umph !  Rhinoceros,  eh? 
When  did  this  happen?”  “Jes  about 
three  years  ago,  jedge.”  “Three  years 
ago !  Why  did  you  wait  until  today  to 
get  even  then?”  “Well,  judge,  de  facts 
am  dat  I  never  seed  no  rhinoceros  until 
dis  mawnin’.” — Wright  Engine  Builder. 
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The  Everlasting  Hills 

Apropos  of  the  slogan  “See  America 
|  First”  I  would  say  “See  Your  Neigh¬ 
borhood  First.”  If  you  happen  to  be 
fortunate  enough  to  live  in  the  region 
known  as  the  “Highlands  of  the  Hud¬ 
son,”  you  can  see  more  from  your  win¬ 
dow  or  your  favorite  hilltop,  than  less 
fortunate  people  may  see  in  a  day’s 
ride,  or  more. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  them,  unless  it  is  the  Blue 
Iiidge  Mountains  of  Virginia  and  the 
beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  Things 
that  we  live  amidst  yeae  after  year 
are  apt  to  be  considered  common¬ 
place.  We  take  them  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  leave  it  to  strangers  to 
show  their  appreciation  in  words.  But 
they  do  show  on  the  lives  of  natives, 
I  am  sure.  You  find  a  different  type 
of  character  in  hill  countries  from  else¬ 
where.  The  ruggedness,  persistence 
and  grandeur  of  them  are  in  some  way 
reflected  in  the  character  of  their  in¬ 
habitants.  They  have  a  greater  ability 
to  accept  things  “as  they  are,”  per¬ 
haps  without  the  ability  or  desire  to 
fight  to  overcome  them,  but  with  a 
staunch  courage  just  to  stand  impene¬ 
trable  as  the  hills  and  bear  them,  than 
people  of  the  level  spaces. 

I  was  born  amid  the  hills  of  the 
South,  but  grew  up  on  the  prairies. 
There  you  find  an  entirely  different 
type  of  people.  They  are  more  pro¬ 
gressive,  or  nervous,  active  type,  as 
different  from  the  hill  people  as  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  Thoroughbred  is  from  a  Clydes¬ 
dale.  Those  prairies  always  gave  me 
such  a  flat  feeling.  You  could  see  for 
the  full  limit  of  distance  to  the  horizon, 
and  never  a  hill  to  break  the  sameness. 

1  can  remember  wondering,  as  a  small 
child  in  school,  just  what  a  mountain 
looked  like,  and  rather  doubting  heights 
given  as  I  compared  them  with  dis¬ 
tances  between  places.  I  even  imag¬ 
ined  that  they  must  rise  perfectly  per¬ 
pendicular,  as  everything  was  on 
straight  lines  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  roads  lay  in  almost  straight  lines. 
They  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles, 
making  a  “four  corners.”  Such  a  thing 
as  a  “three  corners”  or  “five  corners” 
was  something  to  call  your  attention 
to.  Townships,  farms  and  fields  were 
laid  out  in  squares  or  rectangles  as 
nearly  as  possible.  Fences  ran  in 
straight  lines.  Farms  contained  640, 
320,  160  or  80  acres  or  as  they  said,  a 
section,  half  or  quarter  section,  and  the 
people  on  the  average  were  as  straight 
as  their  lines. 

It  is  a  wonderful  farming  section  but 
1  never  had  the  contented  feeling  there 
that  I  have  among  the  hills.  There 
was  such  a  restlessness  about  it  all ;  a 
looking  for  something  you  could  not 
see.  Among  the  hills  you  feel  so  pro¬ 
tected  from  all  the  harsh  winds  of  the 
ouside  world ;  a  feeling  of  comfort  and 
wellbeing  permeates  your  soul  and  you 
cry  out  with  David  : 

“I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the 
hills,  from  whence  cometh  my 
strength.” 

*  *  * 

“As  the  mountains  are  round  about 
Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about 
his  people  from  henceforth  even  for¬ 
ever.”  MAYME  O.  THOMSON. 

New  York. 


Floor  Paint 

I  once  read  a  recipe  to  make  floor  paint 
from  yellow  ochre.  Would  you  tell  me 
how  to  do  this?  E.  M.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  earlier  days  floors  were  often  paint¬ 
ed  with  boiled  oil  and  ochre  or  any  other 
pigment,  depending  on  color  desired.  If 
very  quick  drying  is  necessary  a  little 
patent  drier  may  be  added.  The  special 
floor  paints  mixed  and  sold  by  dealers 
are  as  a  rule  better  than  those  prepared 
°t  home,  but  usually  cost  a  little  more. 
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Amazing,  NEW  Drill 
Increases  Crops and  Profits/ 

SUPERIOR  DRILL 


The  Great/ 

BETTER  FARM  EQUIPMENT  wfjk 

week  wWm 

February  13  to  18 

See  the  Special  Display  mmmrn 

at  Your  Dealer’s 


Now  Improved! 


Quickly  Pays  for  Itself 
in  Extra  Grain! 


ikQives  BIQQER 
Yield  from  every 
Acre  Planted! 


WE  make  strong  claims  for  our  Supe¬ 
rior  Drills.  We  claim  they  sow  more 
accurately,  do  better  all  around  work, 
stand  up  longer,  help  to  raise  bigger  crops, 
make  more  money  for  their  owne  r  s .  And  we 
prove  our  claims.  We  produce  evidence 
to  back  up  each  and  every  statement. 

Why  Superior  Seeding  Is 
Better  Seeding 

We  say  that  our  Drills  insure  bigger,  more 
profitable  crops.  And  here’s  why.  They 
sow  evenly.  They  space  the  seed  with  ab¬ 
solute  precision.  They  deposit  just  the 
right  amount  of  seed.  And  more  than  that 
they  plant  at  uniform  depth.  They  cover 
accurately.  All  this  means  there  is  no 
skipping;  no  bunching.  There’s  no  wasted 
seed;  no  wasted  land.  Every  square  foot 
of  ground  produces  the  maximum  yield 
and  maximum  profit. 

What  is  the  best  evidence  that  Superior 
Drills  actually  do  this  kind  of  work?  It 
is  the  testimony  of  farmers  like  yourself. 
Read  what  they  say. 

Every  Claim  Proved  by  Users 

F.  W.  Blackford  writes,  “I  have  farmed  all  my 
life  and  have  owned  other  kinds  of  drills,  but  this 
is  my  first  Superior  .  .  .  everyone  who  has  seen 


my  growing  crop  says  it  is  the  most  evenly  sown 
grain  they  have  ever  seen!”  And  now  let’s  take 
the  testimony  of  another  leading  farmer,  Wm. 
Haskins.  He  says,  ‘‘The  Superior  Drill  I  pur¬ 
chased  last  spring  is  the  best  drill  I  ever  used  . . . 
I  have  the  nicest  stand  of  wheat  this  fall  I  ever 
looked  at.” 

Farmers  Everywhere  Say 
Superior  Is  Best 

The  evidence  in  favor  of  Superior  Drills  is  over¬ 
whelming.  If  we  had  the  space,  we  could  show 
that  hundreds  of  other  owners  are  equally  strong 
in  their  convictions.  For  instance  there’s  A.  T. 
Zell  who  owns  four  farms.  He  writes,  “My  farm 
superintendent  tells  me  the  Superior  is  the  most 
satisfactory  drill  we  have  ever  used  — that  it  does 
a  perfect  job  of  seeding  and  is  unusually  simple 
in  its  operation  — accurate  and  dependable.” 

There  couldn’t  be  any  stronger  evidence  that 
farmers  everywhere  consider  the  Superior  the 
best  drill  made.  There  couldn’t  be  better  proof 
that  the  Superior  is  the  most  profitable  drill  for 
you  to  own. 

See  for  Yourself — 
at  Your  Dealer’ s 

Take  a  look  at  a  Superior  Drill.  See  it  at  your 
dealer’s.  See  how  it  is  equipped  for  drilling  in 
your  type  of  soil.  Examine  the  method  of  seed 
rate  control.  See  how  the  Superior  Double-Run 
Force  Feed  handles  all  seed,  from  flax  to  peas, 
without  cracking.  Compare  the  operation  of  the 
Superior  with  that  of  other  drills. 

Observe  the  sturdy  construction  of  the  Supe¬ 
rior.  See  how  wear  is  prevented  by  Alemite  lu¬ 
brication.  Note  how  lightly  it  runs  because  of 


GRAIN  DRILLS 


pitch  and  gather  wheels  and  Hyatt  roller  bear¬ 
ings.  Mark  its  ease  of  operation.  It’s  the  greatest 
Superior  ever  built!  Examine  it  and  you’ll  under¬ 
stand  why  it  has  won  first  place  throughout  Amer¬ 
ica  in  competition  with  dozens  of  other  makes. 

The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co. 
550  Monroe  St.  Springfield,  Ohio 


VALUABLE  BOOK 

NOW  FREE! 

MAIL  COUPON 


If  you  are  interested  in 
profitable  seeding  meth¬ 
ods,  by  all  means  write 
for  new  illustrated  book, 
“Drilling  for  Dollars.” 
Contains  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  sowing  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  crops.  Tells 
how  to  increase  crops  and 
profits.  It  is  entirely  free. 
And  the  coupon  brings 
it.  Mail  coupon  today. 


MailThisNOW 


The  American  Seeding  Machine  Company 
S50  Monroe  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Send  new  valuable  book,  “Drilling  for  Dol¬ 
lars,”  without  cost  or  obligation. 

iVame.... . — . . 


Other  Superior  Products 


! 


Superior  Black  Hawk  Spreaders,  Superior  :  ... 

Buckeye  Cultivators,  Superior  Corn  Plant -  )  Address . 

ers,  Superior  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Broadcast  Sowers  —  implements  known  the  world  over  \ 
for  superior  service.  They,  too,  are  illustrated  and  described  in  “ Drilling  for  Dollars"—  an  !  P.  O.. 
additional  reason  why  you  want  the  book. 
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The  all-season  tool 

for  your  garden 

EVERY  day  that  you  can  work  in  your  garden, 
you’ll  find  this  Planet  Jr.  No.  25  Seeder, 
Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoe  useful.  What  a 
time  saver  it  is!  How  much  satisfaction  it  puts 
into  your  garden  work.  How  much  better  re¬ 
sults  it  helps  you  get  First,  as  a  seeder,  it 
drills  and  covers  the  seed  accurately,  in 
perfectly  straight,  even  rows,  just  thickly 
enough,  at  the  best  depth.  As  a  double 
or  single  wheel  hoe  it  plows,  furrows, 
hills,  cultivates  and  weeds,  astride 
or  in  between  rows. 

Seeder,  plow,  hoe,  cultivator- 
four  tools  in  one. 


Write  for  new  catalog,  giving 
full  details.  Mailed  free  with 
our  interesting  garden  booklet. 

S.L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  3  8-B 

5th  6C  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia 


tiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmimiiiii 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Pull  Your  Stumps  and. 


Write  today 
for  new  low 
prices 


B.  A.  FULLER,  President 


Also  Make  Profits 


Clearing  Land  -  for  Others 


^HERCULES 


TRIPLE POWER  STUMP  PULLER 


Clear  your  own  land  with  the  Hercules  All  Steel 
Stump  Puller  —  cheaply  —  quickly  —  and  then 
make  extra  profits  clearing  land  for  others.  Easy 
— quick  work — low  cost.  You’ll  be  surprised. 

Hercules  leaves  the  land  clean  and  ready  for 
the  plow.  No  long  tap  roots  left.  Pull  the  biggest 
stump  swiftly  and  easily. 

Even  if  you  have  but  a  few  stumps  on  your 
land,  get  a  Hercules  —  save  work  and  money. 
Then  make  profits  clearing  land  for  others.  Wm.  Nelson  of 
Wamego,  Kansas,  made  over  $2,000  with  his  Hercules.  F. 
E.  Wade  of  Merriam,  Kansas,  after  clearing  his  own  land 
made  $872  clearing  land  for  his  neighbors  the  first  year. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  prices.  Horse  and  Hand 
Power  Machines  direct  to  you  at  factory-to-agent  prices. 
Write  and  get  our  catalog  filled  with  land  clearing  facts. 

Hercules  Mfg»  Co. 

2230  29th  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 
Horse  or  Hand  Power 

10%  Down 

Easy  Payments 


^SAVE 


BIG  MONEY^ 

by  using 


REICHARD’S  LIME  PRODUCTS 

HYDRATE- GROUND  BURNT- MARL 

Lump  Lime,  Pebble  Lime  or  Lime  Tailings;*  A  grade  for  every  use. 

Five  Plants  located  in  three  States.  Good  Freight  Rates ;  Excellent 
Prices ;  Prompt  deliveries.  Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  Territories. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  INC.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

is - - - 4 


ONE-HALF  OFF 

as  an  introductory  price  for  30  days  on  the 

SEEGER  TIRE  CHAINS 

“The  Chain  Without  a  Worry” 


PllPi 


Sold  at  p'.  Refuse 

Drug  Stores  Substitutes 

Used  the  world  over  for  generations 
E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  3. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  O  A 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


Can  be  attached  or  removed  in  a  few  seconds,  without 
the  aid  of  a  jack,  by  man,  woman  or  child. 

They  are  stronger,  last  longer  and  more  efficient  than 
other  chains,  and,  when  once  used,  always  used. 


Cord  Tires 
30x314  to  33x4 
33x414  to  35x5 


Balloon 

29x4.40  . 

29x4.75  to  32x5.77 . 

30x6.09  to  33x6.75 . 


.$2.50 

$3.50 

.$4.00 


ice  order  today,  Send  $1  with  order,  pay  balance  when 
u  receive  chains.  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Washington,  D.  G. 


SEEGER  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

527  Ninth  St..  N.  W.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
tlie  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  ATOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Hipping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers  — money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 
Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach, 
meats,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  6  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


tivating. 

Lawn  Mowing— at 

big  saving  of  time  end  energy.  At¬ 
tachments  instantly  interchangeable. 

New  improved  Tool,,  Arched  Axle,  Tool 
Control.  Power.  Turn,  Snappy  Powerful  Mo¬ 
tor,  Pulley  for  Belt  Work — and  many  other 
features.  .  Has  solved  the  labor  problem  of 
thousands  of  gardeners,  florists,  poultrymen, 
nurserymen  and  suburban  farmers.  .Time 
Payment  Plan.  .Write  Today  for  64  page 
booklet  .GILSON  MFC.  CO. 

723  Park  Street  ‘ 

PORT  WASHINGTON,  WlSi 


Yaiue  of  Poultry  Manure 

Many  poultrymen  do  not  properly 
consider  the  poultry  manure  as  a  valu¬ 
able  by-product  of  the  business,  and  do 
not  take  the  proper  care  of  this  valu¬ 
able  fertilizer.  In  some  localities  where 
there  are  many  small  farms,  the  ma¬ 
nure  brings  in  considerable  revenue,  as 
it  is  sold  to  neighboring  farmers.  Re¬ 
cently  I  visited  the  farm  of  a  man  who 
batches  3,000  chicks,  each  year.  He 
keeps  half  that  number  of  laying  hens 
the  year  around.  This  business  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  connection  with  a  large  farm 
and  he  has  built  up  the  soil  with  the 
aid  of  the  poultry  manure  until  he  is 
growing  unusually  large  crops  of  hay, 
clover  and  Alfalfa.  The  hay  is  sold  as 
a  cash  crop.  Poultry  manure  is  being 
hauled  to  the  fields  almost  the  year 
around  and  used  as  a  top-dressing.  As 
he  expressed  it,  “poultry  manure  is  a 
quick  fertilizer.”  It  quickly  becomes 
assimilated  with  the  soil  and  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  its  value  become  available 
the  first  year,  hence  it  is  necessary  to 
be  careful  in  using  it.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  put  on  more  than  is  good 
for  tender  growing  crops.  However, 
there  is  little  danger  in  using  it  upon 
clover  and  grass  land.  A  small  herd 
of  dairy  cattle  is  kept  on  this  place. 
Practically  all  of  the  manure  is  hauled 
directly  from  the  houses  and  sheds  to 
the  fields  and  spread  on  as  a  top-dress¬ 
ing.  This  is  done  both  Winter  and 
Summer. 

Winter  is  a  good  time  to  haul  the 
manure  to  the  fields.  It  may  be  done 
with  a  manure  spreader  and  spread 
evenly.  Of  course  this  is  the  proper 
way  to  do  it,  but  poultry  manure  is 
much  easier  to  spread  than  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  owing  to  the  finer  state,  and  it 
may  be  done  by  hand  readily.  One 
poultryman  sets  the  spreader  in  a  shed 
at  the  end  of  the  long  poultry-house.  A 
carrier  runs  the  length  of  this  house 
and  dumps  in  the  spreader.  Whenever 
a  load  is  ready  it  is  drawn  directly 
to  the  field  and  spread.  The  matter  of 
spreading  the  manure  ou  the  grass 
land  needs  consideration.  On  Alfalfa 
fields  it  should  not  be  spread  until  the 
last  cutting  is  made.  From  that  time 
on  through  the  Winter  the  manure  may 
be  spread  up  to  the  time  the  new 
growth  starts  in  the  Spring.  During 
the  Spring  months  the  manure  is 
spread  upon  the  land  that  is  sown  to 
grain  and  soiling  crops.  The  litter 
cleaned  from  the  houses  in  the  Spring 
is  usually  plowed  under,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  quantities  of  wood  shavings  and 
is  not  as  suitable  for  the  top  dressing. 

I  know  of  several  farms  where  this 
practice  has  been  the  rule  and  a  few 
years  have  seen  a  remarkable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  amount  of  hay  cut.  Poul¬ 
try  manure  does  not  last  long,  but  the 
practice  of  turning  under  a  soiling  crop 
every  two  or  three  years  keeps  up  the 
supply  of  humus  and  the  land  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  heavy  crops. 

There  are  various  ways  of  using 
poultry  manure  in  growing  cultivated 
crops.  For  corn,  mangel  beets  and 
other  crops  that  need  a  considerable 
amount  of  fertility,  a  coat  of  manure 
may  •  be  spread  upon  the  sod  before 
plowing.  The  land  should  then  he 
turned  over  late  in  the  Fall  and  an¬ 
other  coat  of  manure  spread  on  the  fur¬ 
rows.  Properly  reduced  to  a  state  of 
tilth,  such  land  should  be  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  grow  almost  anything.  I  have 
seen  cornstalks  almost  ten  feet  tall 
grown  upon  land  treated  to  this  sort  of 
fertilizing. 

Poultry  manure  is  not  a  good  ferti¬ 
lizer  for  potatoes  unless  a  considerable 
amount  of  potash  is  used  in  the  shape 
of  a  chemical  fertilizer.  Poultry  ma¬ 
nure  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  nitrogen,  hence  it  is  a  fertilizer  that 
gives  best  results  with  crops  that  grow 
largely  above  ground.  Many  kinds  of 


Prices  Slashed! 

Greatest  values  ever  offered  in  Farm,  Poultry 
and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed 
Wire,  Paint,  Asphalt  and  Metal  Roofing. 

Prices  cut  to  the  bone.  Savings  bigger  than  ever. 
Quality  guaranteed.  12-to-24  hour  service. 

Startling  Improvement  in 
Galvanized  Fence  Wire 

All  Kitselman  Fence  now  SUPER-Galvanized 
with  99  94/100  per  cent  pure  zinc,  the  same  high 
quality  zinc  used  on  TELEPHONE  Wire.  Adds 
yearstolife.No  extra  co  st  to  y  ou . 

Our  Free  catalog  gives  full  facts. 

Factory-to-You 
We  Pay  Freight 

Get  our  Factory  Prices— lowest 
in  years — before  you  buy!  Don’t 
delay!  Write  for  FREE  Catalog! 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Dept.  230  Muncie,  Indiana 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
|t  It  ffii  |[\JJ  Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence— 
1  LiitV/illv)  interwoven  —  Painted  Green  — Red  — 
or  Plain— made  in  3  or  4-ft.  heights 
For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog, 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO..  Burlington,  N.  J. 


"FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 


Write  and  get  our  Big 
Free  Catalog  which  gives 
you  full  information  about 
these  sturdy,  long  life 
rigs. 

“Friend”  Manufacturing  Co. 
120  East  Ave.  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MEN 

Learn  Tree  Surgery,  a  well  paying  profes¬ 
sion,  where  ability  wins  early  recognition. 
If  you  are  between  18  and  30,  love  nature 
and  outdoor  work,  like  to  travel,  have 
well-formed  habits,  we  will  train  you  and 
pay  you  while  learning.  Write  To-day. 
The  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  ol  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Dept.  T  Stamlord,  Connecticut 


PowerCultivdtor 

All-Purpose,  Sturdy 

Worm  drive  insures  full  deli  vered  power 
to  traction  wheels.  Plows,  Discs,  Har- 
j-ows,  Digs  Potatoes,  landscape  work, 
Heavy  or  Light  cultivating— Fast  orL 
slow.  4  H.P.  4-Cycle  Air  Cooled.  Dust  Proof 
Operation  eaay  and  simple.  Belt  Pulley. 
Takes  care  of  1  to  10  acres.  Dealers  write.-*' 
PIONEER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

716  74th  Avenue  West  Allis,  Wisconsin 


standardgardentractoik. 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms. 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries,  Fruit 
Growers  and  Poultrymen. 

DOES  4-  MEN’S  WORK 

Walking  &  Riding  Equipment, 

Free  Catalog  Runs  Belt  Jobs  l 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY  I 

8260  Como  Ave.  Minneapolia,  Minn.  1 

Eastern  Branch  156  Cedar  St.,  New  York 


Plows 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows  Hay  , 
and  Lawns 


■V- 

es\  _ 
ay\*i 
•vnsY 


SMITH 
$10  down 


for  fifty  years  the  first  and  last 

Pullers 


Payments 
Crescent,  Minn. 


FARMS  all  kinds 

^  CATALOG  AND  LIST  FREE. 

EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO. 

Real  Estate  Jlept.  Cambridge,  Maryland 


FURS  -  HIDES  -  WOOL 


Important  price  advances.  List  just  out.  No 
shipment  too  small  or  large.  Write  today. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ  Keystone  Hide  Ca.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


EDrC  PflT/ll  BP  tells  you  how  you  can  save 
rnEE  I  HLUU  money  on  Farm  Trucks, 
Wagons  and  Trailers,  also  Wheels 
—steel  or  wood 
I1— to  fit  any 
running  gear, 

'or  Trailer. 

Send  for  it 
today.  er- 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO„  48  ElmSt.,Quincy,lll. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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FarmPOWERU 


Use  the  Cultor  for  every  job  ordinarily 
done  with  a  two  or  three  horse  team 
— the  Cultor  works  better  and  faster 
than  horses,  at  lower  cost.  An  ideal 
power  unit,  compact  and  convenient, 
for  small  acreage,  yet  fits  power  needs 
of  any  size  farm. 

CULTOR 


The  Cultor  plows,  plants,  cultivates  and 
harvests.  Ideal  in  the  hay  field.  Plenty 
ofpowerfromtheFordModelT  motor. 

Light  weight,  sturdy  construction.  Easy 
and  economical  to  operate.  Cuts  crop 
costs.  Makes  money  for  every  user. 
Some  territory  open  for  good  dealers. 


Let  us  tell  you  how  the  Cultor 
will  make  money  for  you.  Send 
us  your  name  on  the  coupon. 

Continental 
Cultor  Co. 

DePt-  234 
Springfield, 
Ohio 

Manufac - 
turers 
also  of  the 
Continental 
Com  Picker 
for  Ford  sons 


•  CONTINENTAL 
|  CULTOR  CO. 

Dept.  234.  Springfield,  Ohio 
I  am  interested  in  knowing  more  about 
the  Cultor. 
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Name 


Address 

Post  Office 
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A  Better  Living 

from  Your  Garden 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner  of  vegetables, 
strawberries,  etc.  .  .  .  and  live  on  “the  fat  of  the 
land.”  An  Iron  Age  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe 
13  indispensable.  .  .  ,  Saves  nine-tenths  of  the 
labor  and  does  better  work  than  hand  tools. 


IRON  AGE  Garden  Tools  are  made  in  many  styles 
for  home  and  market  gardeners.  There’s  one  of 
special  value  to  you.  Write  for  FREE  booklet. 


Iron  Ago 

NO.306-- 

the  most 

complete 

garden 

tool 

made 


IRON  AGE 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  Co. 

630  Chestnut  St. 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Buy  Them  Direct 

From  Our  Mills 

SIZE:  3  X  6  ft.  Glazed 
l3/8  in.  -  -  -  at  $2.95 

1%  in.  -  -  -  at  $3.65 

Clear  White  Pine.  Hardwood 
Cross  Bars.  Open  if  you  wish. 

Send  for  Building  Material  Catalog. 

The  Price  Regulator.  Everything  from  Cellar  to  Roof. 

Slate  Coated  Asphalt  Roofing — $2.10  per  roll. 

THE  WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Bemit  Road  Fitchburg,  Mats. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  G6  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1818 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


garden  crops  respond  quickly  to  it. 
Pole  beans,  tomatoes,  and  other  crops 
with  large  tops,  find-  it  particularly 
nourishing.  In  your  garden,  the  ma¬ 
nure  should  be  plowed  under  some  time 
before  the  crop  is  grown,  at  least  sev¬ 
eral  months.  Fresh  poultry  manure 
should  never  come  in  contact  with 
seeds  or  tender  plants.  It  will  cause 
burning  of  the  seedlings,  or  kill  them 
outright. 

For  the  home  or  farm  garden,  it  is 
advisable  to  spread  two  or  three  inches 
of  poultry  manure  over  the  surface  in 
the  late  Fall  or  during  the  Winter. 
Some  practice  the  plan  of  spreading 
one  coat  as  soon  as  the  crops  are  re¬ 
moved  in  the  Fall.  A  month  later  this 
is  turned  under  and  another  coat  of 
manure  spread  upon  the  furrows.  Both 
applications  have  time  to  become  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  soil  before  seeds 
are  planted  the  following  Spring.  For 
the  growing  of  beets,  carrots  and  other 
root  crops  in  the  garden,  it  is  advisable 
to  add  at  least  a  small  quantity  of 
chemical  fertilizer  having  a  10  per 
cent  potash  content. 

Poultry  manure  may  be  used  as  a 
hill  and  drill  fertilizer  if  it  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  rich  earth. 
A  plan  which  we  have  practiced  with 
very  good  results  is  the  making  of  a 
sort  of  compost  composed  of  equal 
quantities  of  leaf  mold  and  hen  ma¬ 
nure.  Early  in  the  Spring,  the  ma¬ 
terials  are  placed  in  a  heap  in  alternate 
layers.  In  about  10  days  it  should  be 
worked  over  and  is  later  worked  over 
the  second  time  when  it  is  ready  for 
use.  Poultry  manure  treated  in  this 
way  produces  a  clean  crumbly  ma¬ 
terial  that  may  be  handled  readily  and 
may  be  used  in  hill  and  drill  without 
detriment  to  the  seed. 

Poultry  manure,  -when  it  is  not 
spread  directly  upon  the  land,  should 
be  kept  dry.  Acid  phosphate  may  be 
spread  over  the  manure  daily,  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  droppings  boards.  This 
is  a  good  plan  even  if  the  manure  goes 
directly  to  the  fields,  as  the  phosphate 
adds  a  valuable  element  to  the  fer¬ 
tilizer.  C.  H.  CHESLEY. 

New  Hampshire. 

* 

Killing  Thistle 


* 


Established 

1842 


A  Gold  Bond 
Investment 

7hen  we  bought  our  Case  thresher  eight 
V  V  years  ago,  it  was  one  of  two  machines  we 
considered.  I  am  glad  we  selected  the  Case  because 
the  other  machine,  which  we  could  have  had  at  a 
lower  price,  is  no  longer  on  the  market.  Our  Case 
thresher  has  made  us  money  every  year  and  is  still 
as  good  as  new.” 

Every  Case  Thresher  is  a  gold  bond  investment 
for  a  grain  grower  because: 

It  pays  big  dividends  in  annual  earnings  long 
after  the  price  is  forgotten. 


The  Sign  of 
Outstanding 
Quality  in — 

Tractors 


It  will  work  for  twenty  years  or  more  and  its  depre¬ 
ciation  and  upkeep  cost  is  practically  negligible. 

It  is  recognized  as  the  standard  thresher  wherever 
grain  is  grown— a  position  it  has  earned  by  contin¬ 
uous  progress  for  three  generations. 


Threshers 
Combines 
Silo  Fillers 
Hay  Balers 
Skid  Engines 

Also — 

Grand  Detour 
Plows  and 
Tillage  Tools 


The  price  of  a  Case  steel  thresher  may  be  higher 
than  the  price  of  some  other  makes  but  so  outstand¬ 
ing  is  its  value  that  there  are  more  Case  threshers 
now  in  use  than  any  other  three  makes  combined. 
Because  of  their  satisfactory  performance,  long  life 
and  economy,  they  are  the  most  profitable  for  you 
to  own. 

J.  I.  CaseThreshing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept  B-22  Racine  Wisconsin 


NOTICE — Our  plows  and  harrows  are  NOT  the  Case  plows 
and  harrows  made  bv  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works 


One  or  more  of  these  highly  valuable 
books  may  be  obtained  by  return¬ 
ing  this  coupon,  or  writing.  If  ac¬ 
count  book  is  wanted  please  in¬ 
dicate  make,  size  and  age  of  thresher 
owned. 


□  From  Flail  to  Freedom 

□  Profit  by  Better  Threshing. 

□  Thresher  Owner’s  Account  Book. 


Would  you  please  tell  me  a  good  way 
of  getting  rid  of  Canada  thistles?  I 
have  just  moved  on  the  farm  and  have 
about  four  acres  in  one  field  where  the 
thistles  are  very  thick.  It  is  the  field 
where  oats  or  tobacco  will  be  planted 
this  Spring.  Do  you  think  Alfalfa  would 
choke  them  out  in  several  years  if  I 
could  get  a  good  stand?  It  is  limestone 
soil.  If  Alfalfa  will  choke  them  out 
how  many  years  would  it  require? 

s.  H.  K. 

Canada  thistles  are  best  killed  by 
some  smother  crop,  and  the  more  thor¬ 
oughly  the  smothering  is  done,  of  course 
the  more  effective  the  killing  will  he. 
Where  a  good  stand  of  Alfalfa  can  be 
had,  that  will  usually  wear  out  the 
thistles.  Thorough  cultivation  of  a 
crop  like  tobacco  should  do  serious 
damage  to  the  thistles.  The  essential 
thing  is  to  keep  the  tops  from  growing, 
and  after  a  time  with  this  treatment 
the  roots  will  he  starved  out  and  die. 

If  you  sow  oats  on  this  field  this 
Spring  the  thistles  are  likely  to  over¬ 
grow  the  oats,  so  that  the  crop  will  be 
pretty  near  worthless.  If  tobacco  will 
work  well  in  the  farm  rotation,  that 
would  be  a  much  better  crop,  because 
it  would  be  cultivated,  and  hence  the 
thistles  would  be  kept  cut  off.  In  the 
oats  or  other  similar  grain,  they  will 
grow  right  up  with'  the  grain  and  no 
progress  whatever  will  be  made  with 
getting  rid  of  them. 


First  Loafer:  “I  hear  all  the  men 
have  gone  on  a  strike.”  Second  Loafer: 
‘‘What  have  they  struck  for?”  “Shorter 
hours.”  “Luck  to  ’em.  I  alius  did  say 
that  60  minutes  was  too  long  for  an 
hour.” — Watchman-Examiner. 


Name . B-22 

Address . 


Save  $200  to  $2000! 


, _ 


*  ’The 
Evanston’* 

6  Rooms,  Bath 
Sun  Porch 
Materials— 
Write  for 
Freight  Paid 
_  Prices 


POULTRY  BOUSES 


Twenty  different  sizes 
and  styles,  for  any  size 
flock.  Materials  Plan- 
Cut.  Build  quick  and 
easy.  Aslow  as  §53. 


No.  459 
16x20 

$160 


Get  our  low  wholesale  prices  be¬ 
fore  you  build.  We  furnish  lumber 
and  mill-work  cut  to  plan  at  mill; 
complete  plans  free  with  order.  Saves 
you  30%  labor  cost  and 
18  %  l  umber  waste.  Cus¬ 
tomers  say  they  save  up  to 
82,000  on  house.  One  guar¬ 
anteed  price  covers  all. 

Or  we  will  figure  your  lum¬ 
ber  bills  free  on  any  plan 
or  repair  j  ob.  Write  us  1 


Gordon- Van  Tine  Co. 

1064  Gordon  St.,  Davenport,  fowa. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Baeki 
Please  send  me  Catalogs. 


< Established  1865) 

FEAN-CUT  Homes 


ne 


Free  Book 

Shows  photos,  floor- 
plans,  wholesale 
prices,  etc.  Also  aak 
about  Barns,  Ga¬ 
rages  ,  Hog  and  Poul¬ 
try  Houses 


I  am  interested  in. 
Name _ _ 

Address . . . 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.0i.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL”  „ 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  eveiy  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  witnin  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  


FRIENDS  of  the  country  schools  are  attaching: 

special  importance  to  the  convention  of  the  State 
Grange  at  Poughkeepsie  on  February  7-10,  because 
of  the  fact  that  Commissioner  Graves  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  is  to  be  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
convention.  No  one  is  on  the  program  for  the  coun¬ 
try  side  of  the  school  problem.  The  State  Grange 
has  consistently  opposed  forced  consolidation  of 
country  schools.  Last  year  at  Jamestown  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  superintendents  succeeded  in  gaining  control 
of  the  committee  on  education  and  secured  an  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  committee  of  their  resolution  reversing 
the  previous  position  of  the  Grange  by  opposing  the 
repeal  of  the  compulsory  consolidation  law.  On  the 
floor  of  the  convention,  however,  after  open  debate, 
the  resolution  was  defeated  and  the  Grangers  re¬ 
newed  their  declarations  for  justice  to  the  country 
schools.  Notwithstanding  the  position  of  this  great 
body  of  country  people  the  Education  Department 
has  gone  right  on  in  its  mad  course  to  destroy  the 
country  schools.  To  mention  no  others  the  record 
of  the  Department  at  Madrid,  Brockport  and  Marion 
testifies  to  the  determination  of  the  Education  De¬ 
partment  to  force  consolidation  on  country  schools 
against  the  will  of  country  people,  and  to  compel 
them  to  pay  bonded  debts  and  running  expenses  of 
village  schools  against  their  wills.  The  American 
system  of  government  is  founded  on  the  sovereign 
rights  of  each  civil  division  in  its  own  local  affairs, 
and  on  equal  rights  and  justice  to  all.  Our  State 
school  system  is  expected  to  teach  these  principles. 
Commissioner  Graves  is  at  the  head  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system.  He  has  given  villages  the  power  to 
destroy  the  sovereign  rights  of  country  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  while  claiming  interest  in  country  chil¬ 
dren  he  has  sanctioned  laws  which  deprive  country 
districts  of  share  in  the  State  equalization  quota 
which  will  soon  exceed  $50,000,000  annually.  If 
Commissioner  Graves  speaks  at  the  convention  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  -whether  or  not  he  faces 
these  fundamental  questions  squarely  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Grange. 

/-p  HE  most  hopeful  long  range  feature  in  the  farm- 
X  ing  outlook  is  the  fact  that  population  has  been 
fast  catching  up  with  production  the  past  ten  years. 
Taking  production  of  the  ten  leading  crops  as  100 
per  capita  in  1917  it  was  02  per  capita  in  1927,  hav¬ 
ing  tended  lower  right  along  except  in  that  big  crop 
year  of  1927  when  the  tremendous  output  of  farm 
products  fairly  broke  the  market’s  back.  Production 
is  growing  but  population  is  growing  faster,  and  be¬ 
sides  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people  are  living 
away  from  the  farm  and  must  buy  all  they  eat.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  figures,  a  young  farmer  starting  now 
may  fairly  count  on  more  or  less  steady  improve¬ 
ment  in  average  home  demand  for  farm  products. 

* 

CITY  schools  are  increasingly  making  use  of  a 
Summer  session  to  supplement  that  of  Winter 
and  give  opportunity  for  children  who  have  not 
completed  the  prescribed  year’s  work  to  catch  up 
with  their  more  fortunate  fellows.  It  is  argued,  too, 
that  the  Summer  sessions  keep  many  of  the  children 
busy  in  the  Summer  in  better  surroundings  than  the 
home  and  street  can  give  them.  The  proposition 
that  country  schools  be  continued  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  is  also  being  made,  the  arguments  for  this  be¬ 
ing  that  the  young  children  who  attend  these 
schools  are  not  needed  for  work  at  home,  and  that 
their  time  should  be  used  to  the  fullest  possible  ex¬ 
tent  in  school  work  during  the  few  years  of  life 
that  are  available  to  them  for  that  purpose.  The 
greater  ease  of  getting  to  and  from  the  school  dur- 
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ing  the  warm  months  is  also  spoken  of.  The  present 
system  was  evidently  inaugurated  when  a  few  weeks 
schooling  during  the  coldest  months  of  the  year  was 
all  that  most  country  children  could  hope  for  and 
the  question  is  whether  changed  conditions  have 
made  a  change  in  the  length  of  the  school  year  or  a 
rearrangement  of  its  periods  advisable.  Perhaps 
shorter  hours  and  more  days  in  the  school  terms 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  both  children  and  par¬ 
ents.  There  is  much  in  this  proposition  that  is 
worthy  of  serious  thought,  but  no  such  revolutionary 
change  should  be  made  without  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  that  it  involves.  If  made  in  country 
schools,  it  should  be  made  by  the  country  people 
themselves. 

* 

TWENTY-ONE  States,  including  the  United 
States,  are  represented  at  Havana,  Cuba,  in  the 
sixth  Congress  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  composed 
of  these  21  States  of  North,  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  While  we  have  many  friends  among  these 
States,  some  of  them  have  been  critical  of  our  poli¬ 
cies,  and  it  has  been  intimated  that  the  discussions 
at  Havana  would  bring  the  complaints  against  the 
government  at  Washington  in  the  open.  The  pres¬ 
ent  situation  with  our  Marines  in  Nicaragua,  and 
none  too  cordial  relations  with  Mexican  officials,  seem 
to  promise  a  basis  for  the  feeling  that  may  break  out 
into  a  more  or  less  fiery  discussion.  In  view  of  this 
suppressed  criticism  our  representatives  seem  to 
have  approached  the  Congress  with  commendable 
patience,  fairness  and  skill.  President  Coolidge 
made  a  trip  to  Cuba  to  open  the  Congress.  The  im¬ 
portant  note  in  his  speech  was  that  the  nations  met 
in  a  spirit  of  absolute  equality,  the  smallest  and 
weakest  being  on  an  equality  in  the  Congress  with 
the  largest  and  strongest.  He  made  no  reservation 
and  in  fact  no  mention  of  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment.  His  plea  was  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  States 
as  a  whole.  After  the  President’s  departure  and  the 
work  of  organization  began,  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
who  heads  our  delegation,  consistently  declined  to 
put  the  United  States  government  in  a  position  either 
to  lead  or  dominate  the  Congress.  He  declined  the 
chairmanship  of  two  important  committees,  and  sec¬ 
onded  a  motion  to  avoid  secret  meeting  in  favor  of 
open  committee  meetings.  In  a  speech  at  a  dinner 
tendered  to  his  delegation  Air.  Hughes  acquitted 
himself  with  credit.  He  spoke  frankly,  assuringly,  and 
openly,  and  assured  the  Congress  that  we  have  no 
purpose  of  aggression  or  imperialism,  and  will  get 
out  of  Nicaragua  and  Haiti  as  soon  as  we  can,  just 
as  we  have  done  with  Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo.  It 
has  all  been  done  pleasantly,  graciously  and  skill¬ 
fully  to  give  the  representatives  of  other  nations  an 
opportunity  to  make  suggestions,  to  adopt  policies, 
and  to  speak  their  minds  on  any  subject.  The  ef¬ 
fect  seems  to  have  been  to  allay  suspicion  and  to 
create  a  more  friendly  atmosphere.  So  far  the  equal¬ 
ity  of  the  States  has  been  maintained,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  indications  are  that  the  prospect  is  good  for  in¬ 
creasing  a  helpful  sentiment  of  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  Republics 
south  of  us. 

* 

DAIRYMEN  oil  farms  adjacent  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  are  developing  an  example  in  good  busi¬ 
ness  that  may  well  occupy  the  attention  of  milk 
producers  near  local  consumption  centers  every¬ 
where.  This  is  nothing  more  than  the  organization 
of  an  association  to  furnish  clean,  pure,  fresh  milk 
for  the  people  of  Hartford,  to  be  delivered  the  day 
it  is  produced.  They  call  it  the  Natural  Milk  As¬ 
sociation.  Some  of  the  producers  deliver  the  milk 
to  consumers’  homes  themselves.  Others  deliver 
through  local  dealers.  Cities  located  in  some  good 
producing  territories  receive  their  milk  from  dis¬ 
tant  points  by  rail.  It  goes  through  the  pasteuriza¬ 
tion  process  which  destroys  a  part  of  its  nutritive 
properties  and  its  most  valuable  vitamins.  Nobody 
knows  bow  old  it  is.  The  near-by  farmers  may  ship 
to  other  markets  or  go  out  of  the  business.  They 
lose  the  asset  in  a  local  market.  They  are  expected 
to  trade  in  the  local  city  or  village  and  support 
home  industries,  but  not  to  share  the  benefits  of 
that  principle.  The  consumer  is  helpless.  She  pays 
the  price,  takes  her  information  from  the  dealer 
who  supplies  her,  and  in  many  cases  thinks  she  is 
getting  the  best  milk.  The  dealer  finds  it  more  profit¬ 
able  to  go  into  distant  zones  for  his  supply.  The 
milk  producing  territory  that  could  send  milk  to 
the  city  fresh  the  day  it  is  produced  is  not  producing 
one  quarter  of  the  capacity  of  its  farms.  Produc¬ 
tion  there  has  been  systematically  discouraged. 
When  producers  in  this  territory  organize  a  cor¬ 
porate  association  of  producers  who  produce  a  high 
quality  of  milk,  bring  it  to  the  city  daily,  and  pro¬ 


duce  fresh,  clean  milk,  they  will  have  solved 
their  own  dairy  problems,  and  restored  the  value 
of  their  farms,  and  put  the  production  of  milk  from 
them  on  a  paying  business  basis. 

The  Hartford  dairymen  have  made  a  good  start, 
but  we  hope  to  see  their  organization  more  com¬ 
pact,  so  that  the  association  can  stand  back  of  every 
quart  of  milk  its  members  produce.  Then  with  a 
small  fund  they  can  advertise  their  “Natural  Milk,” 
and  increase  its  volume  beyond  their  present  dreams. 
Every  quart  of  it  would  be  an  advertisement  in  it¬ 
self.  We  think  this  will  come,  and  many  markets  in 
the  New  York  milk  shed  besides  New  York  are 
capable  of  similar  development. 

* 

PINACH,  because  of  its  iron,  and  supposed  vita¬ 
min  content,  is  in  large  demand,  and  becoming 
increasingly  important  as  a  truck  crop.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  noted  its  sale  write  with  regard  to  its 
culture,  and  evidently  intend  to  take  it  up  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  staples  as  potatoes  and  cabbage. 
Caution  is  needed  in  this  matter,  because  spinach 
requires  special  conditions  and  some  experience  to 
be  commercially  successful.  It  will  grow,  in  a  way, 
almost  anywhere,  but  unless  the  ground  is  rich  and 
moisture  abundant,  the  leaves  will  be  small  and 
tough,  not  worth  the  labor  of  cutting  and  scarcely 
salable  when  harvested.  If  you  have  soil  that  seems 
suitable  give  it  a  trial  in  a  small  way,  with  plenty 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  This  test  will  show 
whether  the  business  may  safely  be  increased. 

* 

SELF-RELIANCE  and  resourcefulness  are  two 
qualities  which  the  farm  boy  carries  with  him 
through  life.  Not  that  the  city-reared  boy  may  not 
develop  the  same  characters,  but  he  does  not  have 
quite  the  same  opportunity.  It  is  one  thing  to  turn 
the  faucet  and  draw  a  cup  of  pure  drinking  water 
without  thought  as  to  its  source  or  its  purity.  It  is 
another  thing  to  build  your  own  water  supply  and 
be  alert  to  the  possibility  of  contamination.  As  for 
fire  protection,  the  terrible  consequences  of  fire  out 
of  control  are  ever  before  those  whose  safety  and 
whose  property  is  dependent  upon  prevention.  How 
different  when  compared  with  modern  motorized 
fire-fighting  apparatus,  water  towers,  and  powerful 
pumps.  The  force  of  wind,  the  power  of  water,  and 
the  blockades  of  snow,  are  learned  in  the  school  of 
experience.  When  the  window  blows  in,  when  the 
rising  stream  carries  away  the  bridge  that  connects 
the  farm  road  with  the  doctor  or  with  friends, 
when  snow-blown  roads  make  it  impossible  to  travel 
for  even  so  short  a  period  as  24  hours — then  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  is  driven  home  and  responsi¬ 
bility  and  self-reliance  develop  naturally.  There  are 
many  advantages  to  living  in  the  city,  but  how  many 
farm-reared  boys,  now  grown  to  manhood  and  living 
in  cities,  do  not  thank  fortune  that  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  live  their  boyhood  in  the  open  with  Nature? 

* 

MR.  BA  SHORE'S  article  on  page  153  shows  what 
may  be  done  by  one  who  is  wide  awake  to 
the  need  of  adapting  farm  methods  to  new  condi¬ 
tions.  Instead  of  following  an  old  rotation  that  is 
no  longer  profitable  because  of  the  changed  labor 
situation  and  crop  demand,  he  makes  part  of  the 
farm  work  itself  as  pasturage,  and  puts  most  of 
his  time  on  a  special  crop — potatoes.  His  plan  of 
caring  for  50  acres  of  potatoes,  all  alone,  up  to  dig¬ 
ging  time,  looks  feasible  when  we  note  how  he  takes 
hold  of  the  job  and  keep  it  going.  Yes,  we  are  ready  to 
believe  he  can  handle  the  75  acres  on  the  same  basis. 
Many  will  think  that  the  plan  of  working  the  corn¬ 
stalks  under  in  the  field  where  they  grew  is  waste¬ 
ful,  and  it  might  be  under  some  conditions.  But 
with  his  situation  it  is  economy. 


Brevities 

This  country  exported  481,787,455  lbs.  of  dried  fruits 
during  1927. 

Agricultural  education  that  does  not  educate  away 
from  the  farm — on  our  first  page  this  week. 

An  Ohio  correspondent  speaks  of  using  “feterita”  in 
his  scratch  grain.  This  is  a  variety  of  sorghum. 

That  new  loud  speaker  that  throws  the  nearest 
whisper  a  mile  might  come  in  handy  for  calling  home 
the  cows. 

Wiiat  do  you  do  with  an  infestation  of  poison  ivy? 
Anything  better  than  constant  cutting  of  the  tops,  and 
grubbing  the  roots? 

We  are  asked  whether  hens  will  damage  the  tender 
shoots  of  asparagus  if  allowed  to  range  through  the 
bed.  Who  has  had  experience  about  this? 

“With  sheep  raising  there  is  the  ever-present  dog 
menace,”  says  a  correspondent  on  page  158.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  one  of  the  big  knitting  companies  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact,  in  their  advertisements,  that  they  use 
Australian  wool. 
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Another  Milk  Merger 

THE  Borden  Company  has  taken  over  the  Merrell- 
Soule  Company  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It  recently 
took  over  the  Reid’s  Ice  Cream  Company,  and  the 
Horton  Ice  Cream  Company.  There  were  reports  of 
negotiations  to  acquire  ownership  of  the  Hood’s 
Distribution  Company  of  Boston,  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  have  matured.  The  Merrell-Soule  Company 
was  best  known  for  its  manufacture  of  skim-milk 
powder,  but  has  also  dealt  in  cream  and  in  special 
seasons  sold  liquid  milk.  It  also  handled  other  dairy 
products  and  a  brand  of  mincemeat. 

Before  some  of  the  present  producers  of  milk  were 
born,  the  Borden  Company  had  developed  an  ambi¬ 
tion  for  a  monopoly  of  the  dairy  industry  in  this 
territory.  They  made  persistent  attempts  to  realize 
their  ambition  through  legislation  and  otherwise. 
They  were,  however,  held  in  check  by  considerations 
of  public  interests  and  opposition  of  farmers,  and 
competition  of  other  dealers.  At  the  time  of  the 
founding  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  in  1910,  it 
was  felt  that  the  interest  of  dairymen  had  triumphed 
and  that  the  Borden’s  coveted  monopoly  could  not 
materialize.  But  when  the  League  management 
later  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Borden's,  they 
openly  proclaimed  a  policy  of  encouraging  a  larger 
control  of  the  city  end  of  the  business  by  the  Bor¬ 
den  Company,  and  bought  out  several  of  the  compet¬ 
ing  dealers  and  turned  the  business  over  to  Borden’s. 
A  policy  which  was  held  to  be  dangerous  to  dairy 
farmers  when  pursued  directly  by  Borden’s  them¬ 
selves  seemed  to  some  to  be  all  right,  when  advo¬ 
cated  by  officials  of  the  League  in  alliance  with  the 
Borden  Company.  The  first  effect  was  to  restore 
Borden’s  power  to  again  fix  the  price  of  milk  for  all 
farmers  in  the  territory,  and  next  to  fix  it  so  low 
(hat  some  producers  quit,  others  reduced  production, 
and  many  were  driven  off  the  farms.  Then  came  a 
shortage  and  the  present  developments. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  League  officials 
have  suffered  from  the  new  policy.  They  look  well 
kept  and  prosperous.  The  Borden  Company  seems 
to  have  prospered  under  it.  Their  old  stock  has 
since  been  exchanged  two  shares  for  onb,  and  the 
new  stock  is  selling  for  nearly  1*4  times  the  former 
price  for  the  shares  of  double  the  face  value,  or 
just  above  300  per  cent  increase.  Dairy  farmers 
know  themselves  how  it  has  affected  the  values  of 
their  farms,  and  the  profits  on  their  business.  And 
yet  dairy  farmers  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  have 
the  best  agricultural  proposition  for  a  profitable 
business  in  the  world,  if  they  would  break  up  this 
unholy  alliance  before  it  destroys  them,  and  control 
their  business  themselves  for  themselves. 


December  Milk  Prices 

THE  following  net  cash  prices  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  3  per  cent  milk  for  December,  1927 ; 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  net 
$2.69,  deductions  were  6c  for  expenses  and  10c  for 
certificates  of  indebtedness,  making  the  gross  price 
$2.85.  Sheffield  Farms,  $3;  Model  Dairy  Co.,  $2.84; 
Meridale  Dairies,  $3;  Eagle  Dairy  Co.,  $3;  Little 
Falls  Dairy  Co.,  $3 ;  Canajoharie  Milk  Co.,  $3.13. 
The  pool  figures  are  as  follows : 


Class  1  . 1,146,771.25  X$3.22  =$3,692,603.42 

Class  2A  .  335,574.74  X  2.16  =  724,840.43 

Class  2B  .  41,265.96  X  2.41  =  99,450.96 

Class  3  .  75,957.32  X  2.25  =  170.903.97 

(.’lass  4A  .  7,132.92  X  1.78  =  12,696.59 

Class  4B  .  1,357.12  X  2.025=  2,748.16 


1,608,059.31  $4,703,243.53 

1,608,059.31  X  $2.85  =  4,582,969.03 


Unaccounted  for  . $  120,274.50 


The  item  unaccounted  for  amounts  to  6.9c  per 
100  lbs.,  and  added  to  the  expense  of  6c  and  cer¬ 
tificates  of  indebtedness  10c,  makes  a  total  expense 
of  22.9c  per  100  lbs.  The  unaccounted-for  items  for 
the  months  of  December  for  six  years  are  as  follows : 

1923  . $529,195.72  1926 . $113,552.10 

1924  .  331,320.18  1927 .  121,274.50 

1925  .  174,440.06 

Considering  the  purchasing  price  of  the  dollar,  $3 
per  cwt.  for  December,  1927,  is  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  December  price  for  1914  and  1915.  That  is,  a 
dairy  farmer  could  buy  as  much  for  the  $1.80  re¬ 
ceived  for  milk  the  two  pre-war  years  as  he  could 
buy  now  for  $3.  The  1914-1915  price  was  19  cents 
better  than  the  League  cash  returns  for  December, 
1927.  The  December,  1916,  price  following  the  strike 
was  54  cents  better  than  the  1927  returns.  While 
the  price  paid  by  other  dealers  was  equal  to  the 
1914-15  records  for  December,  it  is  35  cents  less 
than  the  December,  1916,  price.  Hence  the  agency 
(hat  expresses  satisfaction  with  present  prices,  ac¬ 
tually  condemns  the  producers’  revolt  in  1916. 


A  study  of  December  production  indicates  that 
neither  the  appeal  to  save  the  market  from  western 
invasion,  nor  the  increased  price,  had  much  effect. 
Reports  from  15  of  the  largest  dealers  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  only  7  lbs.  per  day  per  dairy.  The  League, 
which  made  the  strongest  report,  had  an  increase  of 
8  lbs.  per  dairy,  or  1  lb.  per  day  above  the  average. 
The  Unity  farm-owned  plants  reported  the  highest 
increases  in  production  for  December,  1927,  over  the 
same  month  last  year.  The  bulk  of  the  increased 
production  came  from  working  into  new  territory. 
The  high  cost  of  production  compared  with  the  price, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  price  for  future  months 
seem  to  be  responsible  for  (he  failure  to  speed  up 
production.  If  early  in  the  season  $3  had  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  six  months  December  would  no  doubt 
have  shown  a  larger  increase  in  production. 


Frank  P.  Holland 

FRANK  P.  HOLLAND,  the  owner,  publisher  and 
editor  of  Farm  and  Ranch,  the  leading  farm 
paper  of  the  State  of  Texas,  died  at  his  home  in  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas,  on  January  18,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
seventy-fifth  birthday.  On  September  22,  1927,  his 
friends  tendered  him  a  reception,  and  agricultural 
publishers  and  editors  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
sent  letters  of  congratulations,  appreciation  and 
friendship,  in  recognition  of  his  service  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  to  farm  publicity,  as  well  as  to  his  good 
fellowship  in  the  industry.  The  passing  of  Frank 
P.  Holland  is  another  loss  to  agriculture. 


Two  Vital  Factors 

ONE  of  our  highly  respected  friends  in  Chenango 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  us  a  clipping  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  written  by  K.  D.  Scott  and  published  in  a 
local  paper,  with  request  to  reprint  it.  It  would 
take  three  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  the  essential 
parts  of  it  may  be  briefly  stated.  The  purpose  of  it 
was  to  refute  a  statement  printed  in  the  local  paper, 
signed  “A  Taxpayers  Committee,”  and  referred  to  by 
a  correspondent  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  commending  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  for  refusal  to 
vote  $5,000  to  carry  on  the  tuberculin  test  of  cattle. 

(1)  Mr.  Scott  says  there  is  no  “Taxpayers  Com¬ 
mittee,”  and  that  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  other 
untrue  statements  in  the  article  so  signed :  that  the 
purebred  men  are  willing  to  continue  testing  at  their 
own  expense,  but  desire  to  have  the  cattle  of  the 
whole  county  tested,  and  that  the  test  would  benefit 
the  county  one  and  one-half  million  dollars  or  $500 
per  dairyman,  all  of  which  will  be  lost  unless  the 
county  helps. 

(2)  It  is  not  true,  he  says,  that  the  test  almost 
bankrupted  dairymen  in  Sherburne  and  Otselic,  that 
the  infection  has  been  reduced  in  both  places,  that 
tested  cows  give  better  returns,  and  that  refusal  to 
furnish  the  money  to  make  testing  possible  will  be  a 
calamity  from  which  the  county  cannot  recover  in 
20  years.  “The  health  of  Chenango  County’s  own 
children,”  he  says,  “is  the  chief  reason  and  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  test  being  carried  out.” 

(3)  He  says  that  supervisors  of  the  State  have  ap¬ 
propriated  $792, 10S,  and  100,000  owners  signed  for 
the  lest,  and  only  59,000  herds  remain  to  be  tested  ; 
that  Chenango  County  children  must  continue  to 
drink  milk  from  cows  40  to  50  per  cent  infected.  It 
says  further  that  40  dairymen  in  Oxford  tested  in 
1927,  and  68.2  per  cent,  of  the  735  head  reacted,  only 
4.1  per  cent  reacted  on  the  retest. 

(4)  Mr.  Scott  says  that  the  opinions  of  a  majority 
of  the  -Chenango  County  dairymen  will  carry  no 
weight  when  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health 
considers  it  can  get  its  supply  from  tested  cows, 
intimating  that  the  test  will  be  required. 

The  remainder  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  refuta¬ 
tion  of  local  arguments  and  conclusions  of  the 
author.  With  the  exception  of  two  items  we  can 
find  nothing  in  this  article  either  for  or  against  the 
test  except  whatever  weight  the  author’s  opinion 
may  have. 

The  pith  of  the  article  is  in  the  assertion  that: 
dairy  farmers  would  be  benefited  $500  each,  and  that 
the  health  of  children  is  in  danger  through  failure 
to  test.  Both  of  these  assertions  appeal  to  us.  Lay¬ 
men  assume  little  responsibility  in  making  such 
claims,  but  when  men  who  represent  Federal  and 
State  governments  make  definite  statements  of  this 
kind  they  have  more  weight  because  we  all  expect 
that  they  have  definite  proof  to  support  them.  We 
have  explored  all  available  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  we  are  frank  to  say  we  have  not  been  able 


to  find  proof  of  these  assertions.  The  doctors  dis¬ 
agree,  and  the  scientists  are  at  odds,  with  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  most  distinguished  of  them  with¬ 
out  faith  in  the  test.  But  if  Mr.  Scott  will  reveal 
proof  of  his  assertions,  he  will  throw  the  burden  of 
evidence  well  to  the  side  of  the  test.  For  us  we 
would  like  to  see  that  $500  benefit  per  dairyman  ma¬ 
terialize,  and  no  other  consideration  could  weigh 
with  us  against  the  health  of  children.  Mr.  Scott 
must  have  information  of  the  most  vital  importance. 
Will  he  furnish  proof  that  the  tuberculin  test  in 
any  county  or  State  or  nation  benefited  producers 
to  the  extent  of  $500  per  dairyman?  Also,  will  Mr. 
Scott  submit  proof  that  a  single  child  in  Chenango 
County  or  anywhere  else  even  contracted  tuberculosis 
from  milk?  If  he  cannot  furnish  these  proofs  he 
should  correct  the  statements ;  if  he  does  produce 
the  proofs,  he  has  won  us. 


Land  Bank  Owners  Must  Pay 

Washington,  D.  C. — An  assessment  of  $1,200,000, 
amounting  to  100  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Bankers’ 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  of  Milwaukee,  which  went  in¬ 
to  receivership  last  June,  was  levied  Jan.  11  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  upon  the  bank’s  share¬ 
holders. 

Howard  Greene,  receiver  of  the  bank,  recommended 
the  action  which  the  board  took.  Its  stockholders  will 
be  required  to  pay  25  per  cent  of  the  assessment  be¬ 
fore  March  1,  but  will  be  given  permission  to  make  up 
the  balance  in  three  monthly  payments  of  the  same 
percentage,  running  to  June  1. 

After  valuing  the  assets  of  the  bank  Mr.  Greene  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  deficit  of  $1,809,661  existed.  He  said 
that  many  loans  made  by  the  bank  were  based  upon 
inflated  land  values  and  consequently  the  amount 
loaned  proved  imprudent  or  excessive. 

In  addition,  among  its  assets,  were  included  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  loans  made  “upon  lands  that  have 
no  real  agricultural  value,”  he  added.  Approximately 
416  loans  out  of  a  total  of  2,059  made  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  are  now  in  default. 

The  receiver  estimated  that  the  book  valuation  of  the 
institution’s  loans  was  $13,587,324,  and  that  their 
liquidation  value  would  not  be  more  than  $12,010,549. 
The  bank  failed  to  meet  interest  due  on  some  of  its 
bonds  July  1,  1927,  and  the  receivership  became  effec¬ 
tive  that  date. — Dispatch. 

WHEN  we  began  in  1925  to  call  attention  to  the 
methods  pursued  in  the  management  of  some 
of  these  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks  every  member  of 
the  staff  received  legal  notice  of  a  suit  for  libel  if 
the  articles  appeared  in  print.  Some  of  our  good 
friends  advised  us  to  save  ourselves  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense,  but  they  did  not  realize  our  obligation  to  the 
public  in  general  and  to  farmers  in  particular.  The 
information  was  published.  It  was  the  first  intima¬ 
tion  the  public  had  of  the  trouble.  Since  five  of 
them  have  gone  into  receivers’  hands.  Time  has 
never  failed  to  justify  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  criticism  of 
a  public  abuse.  The  government  was  clearly  negli¬ 
gent  for  a  time  and  shut  its  eyes  to  transactions, 
which  should  not  have  been  permitted,  but  it  has  now 
convicted  some  of  the  worst  offenders,  and  it  has 
commended  itself  both  to  investors  and  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  holding  owners  of  the  banks  responsible  for 
the  losses*  though  some  of  them  are  no  doubt  vic¬ 
tims  of  over-confidence  in  professional  promoters. 


Canadian  Imports  of  Milk 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  Canadian  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  were  in  Washington  last 
week  conferring  with  representatives  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  administration  of 
the  new  law  affecting  the  importation  of  milk  from 
Canada  to  this  country.  The  Canadian  Commis¬ 
sioner  assured  the  American  officials  that  Canada  is 
ready  to  make  sanitary  inspections  of  farms  and 
physical  examination  of  herds  from  which  milk  is 
to  be  shipped  to  the  States.  The  report  from  Wash¬ 
ington  contains  the  following  statement: 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  it  had  been  agreed 
that  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
order  a  tuberculin  test  to  be  made  each  year.  A  com¬ 
plete  system  of  inspection  was  formulated,  and  about 
235  veterinarians  and  50  Canadian  inspectors  will  en¬ 
force  it. 

The  shipments  of  great  quantities  of  milk  into  this 
country,  particularly  to  New  York,  began  in  May,  1927, 
when  such  shipping  was  authorized  by  legislative  act. 
Over  3,800  temporary  permits,  authorizing  shippers  to 
obtain  and  distribute  milk  from  a  number  of  dairy 
farms,  have  been  issued  since  passage  of  the  act. 

The  chief  point  of  inspection  for  milk  shipped  to 
New  York  will  be  at  Rouses  Point,  N.  Y.  H.  B. 
Switzer,  bacteriologist  of  the  Chicago  station,  will  be 
put  in  charge  there. 

The  present  indications  are  that  this  law  will  in¬ 
crease  rather  than  decrease  the  shipment  of  milk 
trom  Canada  to  the  United  States,  but  we  cannot 
know  for  sure  until  the  record  is  made.  So  far 
there  seems  to  be  provided  one  veterinarian  and 
inspector  for  every  34  producers  on  the  Canadian 
side,  and  we  may  be  trusted  to  increase  the  uneven 
proportions. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Immortality 

There  is  no  death.  The  winds  of  yes- 
terday 

Have  fled  to  stir  the  grasses  otherwhere. 

Nothing  shall  die.  The  rose  that  bloomed 
last  May 

Will  wake  next.  Spring  as  sweet,  as 
subtly  fair. 

The  ripened  seed  that  left  its  withered 
pod 

But  fell  to  earth  to  sleep  beneath  the 
snows ; 

It  was  not  dead ;  nay,  in  the  plan  of  God 

It  will  revive  again  when  Summer 
glows. 


Nothing  shall  die.  What  though  the  dark¬ 
ness  falls 

Across  dim  eyes  that  gaze  their  last  on 
light ! 

Look  up,  oh  Heart,  to  where  the  splen¬ 
did  halls 

Of  God’s  great  palace  shine  beyond  the 
night. 

There  is  no  death.  The  flower  may  droop 
and  fade, 

The  ripe  seed  fall,  the  wind  be  hushed 
to  sleep ; 

The  night  will  pass,  and,  gloriously  ar¬ 
rayed, 

The  Day  Star  burn  above  the  eastern 
steep. 

— William  Spencer  McGann,  in 
The  Churchman. 

❖ 

The  old  da3Ts  when  women  wore  un¬ 
derwear  made  of  “fruit  of  the  loom” 
muslin  are  past,  but  in  spite  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  demand  for  silk  and  rayon  cotton 
fabrics  still  make  serviceable  and  attrac¬ 
tive  garments.  Lingette,  which  may  be 
described  as  a  light-weight  sateen  with 
a  very  silky  finish,  is  excellent  for  bloom¬ 
ers  and  step-ins;  it  costs  from  50  to  60 
cents  a  yard,  white  and  pastel  colors. 
This  material  also  makes  very  serviceable 
slips.  Batiste  and  nainsook,  at  30  to  50 
cents  a  yard,  are  excellent  for  nightgowns, 
combinations,  chemises  and  children’s 
clothes. 

❖ 

Who  can  give  us  a  tested  recipe  for 
pumpernickel?  We  have  asked  for  this 
before  but  so  far  none  of  our  house¬ 
keepers  has  supplied  it. 

* 

Looking  for  stockings  in  the  color  we 
used  to  call  gunmetal  gray,  we  found  that 
this  season  this  color  is  called  twilight, 
which  seems  quite  appropriate. 

-1-  - 

We  are  asked  again  for  method  of 
corning  beef.  The  following  is  a  stan¬ 
dard  formula  :  Cut  the  meat  in  5  or  6-lb. 
chunks.  Rub  with  salt,  and  pack  in  a 
clean  crock  or  keg.  Prepare  a  brine  in 
the  proportion  of  IV2  lb.  salt,  one  ounce 
saltpeter,  %  lb.  sugar  or  syrup,  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  water.  Make  enough  brine  to 
cover  the  meat.  Pour  over  meat,  and 
hold  it  down  under  the  brine  with  a 
weighted  lid.  It  will  be  sufficiently 
cured  for  use  in  two  weeks.  Some  pre¬ 
fer  the  meat  when  it  is  given  a  light 
smoke  after  corning.  If  it  is  to  be  kept 
more  than  a  month  the  meat  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  pickle  and  parboiled, 
then  repacked  with  fresh  brine. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Yesterday  was  New  Year’s  and  today 
is  my  birthday — and  a  regular  holiday. 
Some  one  spoke  of  no  mail  coming  today, 
and  as  to  why  it  was  a  national  holiday, 
and  of  course  in  the  way  of  a  joke,  “It  was 
all  on  account  of  my  birthday.”  Christ¬ 
mas  passed  off  with  a  rush,  warm  and 
dry.  The  little  folks  went  through  then- 
exercise  without  any  failures.  Several 
little  ones  made  their  first  speech  in  pub¬ 
lic  and  of  course  won  great  applause 
even  though  the  baby  lips  could  not  very 
well  articulate  the  words.  Then  Santa 
came  in  with  a  flourish  and  began  to  cut 
presents  from  the  nicely  adorned  and 
well-laden  tree;  dolls,  toys,  mittens, 
candy,  games ;  not  one  child  forgotten, 
and  I  could  only  clasp  my  hands,  and 
pray  for  blessings  on  the  dear  friends 
who  helped.  Once  more  Christmas  is 
gone ;  let  us  hope  the  memory  will  live 
long  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  and 
the  lessons  learned  may  never  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  I  wish  to  thank  the  good  friends 
who  have  sent  a  bit  of  joy  to  many 
hearts. 

And  now  for  just  a  bit  of  looking  for¬ 
ward — or  is  it  best  to  look  backward? 
No,  we  cannot  recall  the  past,  and  yet 
one  loves  to  close  one’s  eyes  and  gather 
the  children  around  us;  the  flock  of  seven 
who  have  never  all  been  under  the  home 
roof  together  for  almost  16  years.  One 


must  not  dwell  on  those  by-gone  days  too 
long,  for  though  widely  scattered  our 
Heavenly  Father  has  been  very  kind  in 
that  as  yet  not  one  link  has  been  re¬ 
moved  so  far  they  cannot  be  united,  and 
let  us  hope  that  it  may  ever  be  so ;  that, 
even  if  separated  which  we  all  must  be 
sometime,  the  separation  will  not  be 
final. 

A  letter  from  Paul,  the  son  who  de¬ 
cided  for  married  life  last  Christmas,  that 
Santa  Claus  brought  them  a  boy  for  a 
Christmas  present.  How  they  rejoice 
with  the  hopefulness  of  youth,  and  well 
it  is  for  life  that  hope  paints  the  pictures 
and  mercy  draws  the  curtains  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  As'  a  Sunday  school  teacher  of  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


874. — Perfect  Lines. 
Designed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
1  %  yds.  of  32-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


0.">8.  -  -  Smart  .1  unior 
Frock.  Dcs.gned  in 
sizes  6,  8,  Id,  12 

and  14  years.  Size  8 
requires  1%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  con. 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


063.  —  Simple  and 
Clilc.  Designed  in 
sizes  16,  18.  20 

years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3  % 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  Vi  yd. 
of  40-in.  contrasting 
and  2  V4  yds.  of  edg¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


800. — For  the  Busy 
Mother.  Designed  in 
sizes  small,  medium 
and  large.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  requires 
2%  yds.  of  40-in. 
material  with  V4  yd. 
of  30-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


11115. — Luncheon  Set  Pattern  contains  4 
lanterns,  7x10  ins.,  6  flower  sprays  2x3 
ins.,  and  8  applique  designs,  4  motifs 
3x2%  ins.,  and  4  motifs  2x3  ins.  10  cents. 
New  Spring  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents. 


intermediate  class  for  past  five  years,  no 
less  than  12  of  my  class  have  married 
and  set  up  homes  of  their  own,  and  I 
often  wonder  if  they  have  put  in  practice 
any  of  the  lessons  of  life  I  have  tried 
to  teach  them.  Some  step  out  and  others 
take  their  places;  some  are  earnest,  oth¬ 
ers  indifferent,  but  not  one  of  the  regular 
scholars  lias  ever  been  in  any  serious  trou¬ 
ble,  nor  one  been  removed  by  death.  One 
who  was  with  us  a  short  time  wfint  out 
unprepared  so  far  as  we  know,  and  that, 
was  a  great  shock  to  us  all. 

Fifty-three  years  old  today  !  And  yet 
I  don’t  feel  so  old ;  just  a  little  less  in¬ 
clined  to  move  about,  just  a  little  slower 
about  work,  just  a  little  less  anxious 
about  temporal  things,  and  a  little  more 
hopeful  of  spiritual  things.  Just  a  little 
more  earnest  to  do  my  Father’s  will  and 
trust  Him  to  keep  me  still ;  thus  hour  by 
hour  and  day  by  day  we  steadily  press 
onward. 

Let’s  be  grateful  for  another  chance 
and  a  new  beginning  and  strive  to  make 
of  1928  a  year  we  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  face,  MRS,  D.  B.  D. 


What  Women  Have  Done — 
Women  Can  Do 

Every  year  after  the  holidays  comes 
the  perennial  woman’s  question,  “What 
can  I  do  to  make  money  at  home?”  I 
firmly  believe  that  most  of  us  have  at  least 
one  talent,  even  if  it  has  been  kept  in  a 
napkin. 

So  the  first  answer  is  the  question, 
what  can  you  do  extra  well?  The  road¬ 
side  stand  and  tea-room  seems  to  be  the 
first  thing  thought  about  in  these  days. 
Last  Summer  I  talked  with  many ;  some 
have  made  a  name  and  have  good  patron¬ 
age,  but  several  will  discontinue  and  the 
experience  seemed  to  be  much  like  this : 

A  few  years  ago  many  patronized  the 
stands,  but  now  as  one  lady  told  me,  “The 
rich  never  patronize  us,  hut  go  to  hotels. 
The  others  find  they  can  pack  their  own 
lunch  cheaper  even  if  they  buy  bakery 
goods.  Of  course  we  have  to  ask  more  as 
we  have  to  keep  a  variety  of  food  ready 
and  some  is  bound  to  grow  stale  and  we 
have  to  put  in  our  time.” 

I  recall  one  tea-room  established  in 
seemingly  an  ideal  location,  no  other 
near  and  exquisite  surroundings.  The 
owner  found  it  didn’t  pay,  but  here  is 
the  bright  spot.  She  brought  numer¬ 
ous  plants  from  her  old  garden  and  sold 
over  1.000  stalks  of  Gladiolus  blooms  the 
first  season.  That  gave  her  an  idea  and 
the  second  year,  July  1,  she  had  sold  a 
thousand  perennial  plants  at  prices  from 
25  to  50  cents,  had  been  asked  to  help 
plan  other  gardens,  sold  Iris  blooms,  the 
Gladiolus  season  was  ahead,  and  also  the 
sale  of  plants  for  Autumn  planting. 

Another  friend  said  her  hotbed  yielded 
her  $100  in  a  season.  She  sold  tomato 
and  pepper  plants  especially,  and  some 
others,  and  then  sold  early  ripe  tomatoes. 

Perhaps  your  market  is  over  supplied 
with  some  fruits  but  lacks  others  you 
could  supply.  What  is  lacking? 

Another  friend  who  had  to  be  home 
with  elderly  parents  found  incubator 
chicks  her  way  to  make  money.  Seven 
hundred  chicks  are  not  very  many,  but 
at  25  cents  each  they  help  out. 

Others  are  buying  day-old  chicks  and 
find  they  help  line  the  pocketbook.  In 
hatching  chicks,  of  course,  one  must  find 
out  the  most  popular  breeds  in  her  lo¬ 
cality  and  hatch  accordingly. 

Still  others  raise  dogs!  Why  not?  A 
farmer  very  often  keeps  a  dog.  Why 
not  make  it  a  source  of  income?  I  saw 
one  litter  of  puppies  valued  at  $500,  but, 
of  course,  we  can’t  all  do  that.  But  get 
good  stock !  Mongrels  can  scarce  he 
given  away. 

There  is  money  in  Angora  kittens  and 
canaries,  but  these  are  both  rather  ten¬ 
der  and  require  some  skill. 

If  there  are  gift  shops  that  you  can 
visit,  get  acquainted  with  the  proprietor 
and  find  out  what  sells  well  that  you  can 
furnish. 

Can  you  piece  some  dainty  quilts  or  the 
applique  ones  and  then  quilt  them  as 
well  as  your  grandmother  did?  Or  may¬ 
be  your  fortune  lies  in  rugs. 

Then,  too,  if  you  are  an  experienced 
nurse  you  can  fill  a  real  need  in  your 
locality.  Your  family  physician  can 
vouch  for  your  ability  and  also  help  you 
to  get  patients  to  care  for.  I  know  sev¬ 
eral  who  take  maternity  cases  to  care 
for  at  home,  or  elderly  people  ,  In  some 
places  one  can  care  for  children  while  the 
mother  takes  a  much  needed  vacation  or 
is  called  away  for  a  time. 

I  do  not  mention  sewing,  remodeling 
dresses,  or  the  various  forms  of  fancy 
work.  There  is  usually  some  one  physi¬ 
cally  laid  aside  who  needs  the  money 
earned  from  the  needle.  But  if  one  can 
make  seasonable  hats,  using  the  material 
many  women  have  on  hand,  there  is  a 
place  for  such  a  one  in  many  country 
towns. 

If  you  just  love  to  launder  and  repair 
dainty  things  perhaps  your  pot  of  gold 
lies  there.  In  Summer  the  city  people 
often  want  such  fine  work  done. 

Still  others  are  making  good  with  a 
loom,  weaving  carpets,  rugs,  couch  covers 
and  couch  pillow  covers.  Some  are  cot¬ 
ton,  some  are  wool,  and  some  are  silk,  but 
all  are  attractive. 

If  there  are  more  ways  to  spend  money 
than  there  were  years  ago  there  are  also 
more  ways  of  earning  it.  mother  bee. 


Securing  the  Baby’s  High 
Chair 

Recently  a  baby  in  our  vicinity  was 
badly  hurt  by  the  tipping  over  of  its  high 
chair,  and  a  young  mother  hit  upon  this 
plan  which  has  proved  so  successful  that 
I  am  passing  it  on.  A  screen  door  hook 
was  screwed  on  the  back  of  the  high 
chair,  and  a  screw  eye  was  screwed  into 
the  woodwork  in  each  room,  and  one  on 
the  sun  porch,  so  now  the  baby  has  a 
non-tipper  chair,  and  the  mother  is  saved 
many  an  anxious  moment,  and  the  baby 
many  a  fall.  b.  s.  v. 


Heavenly  Hash  Candy 

This  heavenly  hash  will  take  the  place 
of  other  candies  for  the  littft  ones :  One 
eup  walnut  meats,  chopped;  one  cup 
seeded  raisins,  chopped ;  one  cup  dates, 
chopped ;  one  cup  puffed  rice.  Mix  thor¬ 
oughly,  then  press  firmly  into  a  tin  box 
that  has  been  lined  with  waxed  paper, 
put  a  weight  on  it  and  let  it  stand  for  12 
hours.  Cut  in  inch  squares  and  if  to  be 
kept  long  wrap  in  oiled  paper. 

M.  E.  BE  KALB. 
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5eLP-OIUN« 
RESIDENCE 
WATER  SYSTEM 


Running  Water 
—  Everywhere 

VOU  can  have  running 
-*■  water' — ’instantly  —  in 
the  kitchen  and  for  the 
bath  —  upstairs  and  down 
• — in  the  bam  or  the  feed 
lot  —  for  the  lawn  or  for 
fire  protection —  if  you  in-  ] 
stall  one  of  the  famous 

MY'E'F 

felfOiHngWater  Systems 

Self  -  oiling  —  self-  starting  —  scl  f-  stopping  — 
their  operation  is  entirely  automatic,  render¬ 
ing  a  dependable  trouble-free  service  under 
all  conditions.  No  expense  for  upkeep  or 
repairs.  There  is  a  style  and  size — hand,  wind, 
engine  or  motor  power— for  every  need. 


Take  OfOrour_Hat 

To  The 

_  mvmmB 

PUWS  -  WATER  SYSTEMS  ~  HAY  TOOLS  -  OOOO  HANGERS 


The  Myers  Line  also  includes  Power  Pumps, 
Hand  Pumps.  Door  Hangers,  Hay  and  Grain 
Unloading  Tools  and  Spray  Pumps.  There  is  a 
dealer  near  you  who  handles  these  Myers 
"Honor-Blit”  Products.  See  him  today  or  write 
us  for  catalog  and  complete  information.  C-31 

The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co. 

171  Orange  St.  Ashland,  Ohio 
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AGENTS 


ERE  is  a  new 
Household 
Device  that  beats  a 
vacuum  cleaner  and 
all  attachments.  It 
not  only  sweeps 
thoroughly  and]  cleans 
walls  and  ceilings  but 
also  washes  and  dries 
windows  and  scrubs  and 
mops  floors.  Requires 
no  electricity.  Every 
home  a  prospect.  Only 
$2.95.  Over  half  profit. 
Write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  edge  of  this  ad 
and  mail  to  us  today  for 
complete  selling  terms. 

Harper  Mfg.  Co. 


WANTED 

responsible  man  in  several  counties— New  York.  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  to  represent  company  selling  a 
100%  Pure  Pennsylvania  Tractor  and  Motor  Oil,  direct  to 
Fanners,  Truckmen,  etc.  Wo  ship  direct  and  prepay 
freight — at  prices  which  more  than  meet  competition. 
Quality  considered.  State  your  full  qualifleations  in 
first  letter  and  representative  will  call  on  you  between 
now  and  May  15th,  if  we  think  you  are  acceptable. 
GLOBK  OIL  PRODUCTS,  CHESTER,  N.  J. 


ACTUAL  SAMPLES  OP 
HIGH-GRADE 


ALL  PAPER 


-  NOW  READY 

4$  to  35£  Ako  Puna,  VamUhet,  Etc. 

White  today.  Dept.  S 

INDEPENDENT  WALL  PAPER  CO.  Pittsburgh,  Penruytvinl* 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
A! f:tl fa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry 
yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family  farm. 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell,  but  offers 
a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right  location. 
Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Valley  folder  and 
get  our  farm  paper,  “The  Earth,”  free  for  6  mouths. 
O.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


Lj  M  (7  Weave  Colonial  Rugs  special  to  order. 
■  '  Y.  Fascinating  homecraft.  Steady  demand 

W  E  AVI  N  G  Learn  in  30  minutes.  Loom  Book  FREE. 

PAYS  BIG!  UNION  LOOM  W0RKS,;27S  Factory  St.,Boonville,  N  » 


BARRELS  OF  CHINA  ^oc;°oRuY 

Send  $5.50  for  100  assorted  dishes,  or  $9.00  for  decorated. 
Contains  not  less  than  12  cups,  saucers,  all  sizes  plates, 
oatmeals,  sauce  dishes,  platter,  sugar,  creamer,  etc. 
Factory  imperfections.  If  freight  is  over  $1.00  we  pay 
difference.  Shipped  from  our  warehouses,  Boston  or 
New  York.  UNITED  CHINA,  INC.,  Dept.  J,  Boston,  Mass. 


Beautiful  Glassware  Assortment  Factory.  Write  us. 

E.  SWASET  S  CO.,  Pottery.  Crockery  and  Glassware,  PORTLAND,  MAINE 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over.  ;cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


LADIES 


FINELISLE  STOCKINGS  <£-« 
3  PAIR .  ■ 

Black.  Gray,  Beige,  Nude. 
Sizes  :  8L  to  lok.  GOOD  OPENINGS  FOR  AGENTS. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD,  MASS. 


C"  n  O  Jt  I  B?  132  Acres,  8  room  house,  48x64 
l  la  Or\L>E»  barn,  31  heads  of  stock,  3 

liorses,  100  tons  new  silo,  all  good  farm  machinery, 
in  excellent  state  of  cultivation.  Present  owner  born 
on  this  farm.  Only  8  miles  from  Binghamton,  Broome 
County.  All  buildings  painted.  No  mortgage.  Price 
SI  2,000.  Will  consider  half  down.  EDGAR  O. 
ROSE,  330  Security  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ; 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Paper  Bag  Party 

Paper  bag  parties  are  quite  the  thing 
in  Colorado  at  present,  and  they  are  a 
wonderful  help  to  mothers  of  boys  espe¬ 
cially,  for  what  boy  wants  a  frilly  party? 
The  thing  that  appeals  to  boys,  girls  and 
mothers  alike  is  that  there  is  not  a  big 
stack  of  dishes  to  do  afterwards. 

Here  are  the  invitations  to  be  printed 
on  paper  bags  and  sent  in  the  mail : 

“Please  come  to  my  party 
Next  Wednesday  at  eight, 

I  am  anxious  to  see  you — 

Scarcely  can  wait. 

A  paper  bag  party, 

It’s  really  bran’  new ; 

I  hope  you  will  like  it, 

And  all  my  friends,  too !” 

On  arriving  each  guest  was  given  a 
paper  bag  bearing  either  the  first  or  sec¬ 
ond  initial  of  the  hostess’  name.  All  the 
J's  went  into  one  room,  all  the  K’s  into 
another.  Each  side  in  their  turn  was  to 
portray  a  scene  from  some  well-known 
book  or  play,  their  costumes  were  to  be 
found  inside  their  bags.  Such  an  array  ! 
Overshoes,  ear-muffs,  fascinators,  (ask 
some  grandma  what  they  are),  mittens, 
anything  to  represent  cold  weather  was 
found  in  our  bags,  so  what  better  play 
could  we  give  than,  “If  Winter  Comes.” 

Then  the  K’s  had  their  turn,  while  the 
J’s  cooled  off  and  turned  audience.  There 
is  something  in  every  person  that  loves 
to  dress  up  and  act,  or  pretend.  And 
such  a  good  way  to  get  acquainted,  too. 

Do  not  act  all  the  evening  though,  for 
there  are  other  things  to  do  with  paper 
bags.  We  were  given  nine  bags  apiece, 
flatly  folded,  and  told  to  open  as  quickly 
as  possible.  If  you  have  not  watched  a 
busy  grocer  do  it,  you  may  not  get  the 
prize,  a  paper  bag  of  candy  ! 

A  large  bag  was  suspended  between 
two  rooms,  and  soft  rubber  balls  were 
passed.  These  were  to  be  tossed  into  the 
open  bag,  each  person  getting  six  shots. 
The  best  thrower  was  given  a  ball  of 
twine. 

Then  we  had  a  candy  'hunt.  Tiny  red 
candies  had  been  hidden  all  over  the  room 
and  we  used  paper  bags  to  put  the 
candies  in.  (Tiny  heart-shaped  candy 
might  be  used  around  Valentine  time.) 

The  boys  and  men  wTere  given  a  bag 
with  paper  trimmings  inside,  either  crepe 
or  tinsel,  scraps  of  ribbon,  flowers,  etc., 
and  asked  to  make  a  pretty  cap,  with  the 
paper  bag  for  a  foundation,  for  the  lady 
Avhose  name  was  found  inside,  the  lady 
making  suggestions,  but  not  touching  the 
work.  The  best  cap-maker  received  a 
large  shopping  bag. 

The  refreshments  were  most  refreshing. 
Each  person  was  asked  to  help  them¬ 
selves  to  a  bag  of  “eats”  which  were  to 
be  found  in  the  dining-room,  and  we  all 
sat  around  on  the  floor,  “picnic  fashion” 
and  opened  our  bags,  finding  the  most 
delicious-looking  sandwiches  wrapped  in 
paraffin  paper,  olives,  nuts,  in  tiny  paper 
bags,  and  a  paper  napkin,  also  a  paper 
plate.  The  hostess  served  cocoa  from  a 
big  kettle  wrapped  in  paper  bags,  from 
the  dining-room  table. 

Not  much  expense  or  work  to  this 
party,  but  a  lot  of  whole-hearted  fun,  and 
a  genuine  good  time,  as  every  one  had, 
and  such  delightful  memories  to  carry 
away.  b.  s.  v. 


Echoes  from  Mapledale 

There  were  so  many  things  to  write 
about  in  the  Fall,  and  yet  the  time  slipped 
by  and  I  wrote  not.  Surely,  as  my  grand¬ 
mother  used  to  say,  “There’ll  have  to  be 
a  day  added  on,”  if  I  get  in  all  the  pleas¬ 
ant  things  I  desire  to.  Don’t  you  think 
it  would  be  nice  to  have  the  proposed 
year  of  13  months?  You  see  then  we 
would  have  a  whole  month  to  catch  up 
in  ! 

There  is  one  event  of  the  Fall  which 
I  want  to  mention  because  it  tvas  a  big 
event  to  us.  The  four  rural  clubs  united 
for  a  gentlemen’s  night,  and.  over  one 
hundred  farm  folks  sat  down  together  to 
a  fine  oyster  supper.  A  program  followed, 
each  club  contributing  a  part.  One  in¬ 
teresting  feature  of  this  gentlemen’s 
night  was  the  exhibition  of  its  own  work 
which  each  club  had.  The  lamp  shades 
in  themselves,  were  worth  going  far  to 
see.  There  were  also  felt  hats,  enamel 
work,  trays  and  baskets  of  reed,  rush 
and  cane  work,  various  dyed  articles, 
dresses  made  from  permanent  patterns 
and  my  own  club  had  a  loaf  of  delicious 
bread ! 

And  then  the  flood  came!  We  were  in 
the  stricken  area  though  no  lives  were 
lost,  and  there  was  comparatively  little 
property  damage.  Three  of  our  four  cov¬ 
ered  bridges  sailed  away  (how  we  hate 
to  see  them  go!)  We  ourselves  live 
“high  and  dry”  upon  a  hill,  so  were  left 
almost  intact.  As  it  happened,  I  went 
down  to  a  club  meeting  on  the  day  of 
the  flood,  and  was  stranded  for  three 
days  at  my  sister's  and  then  had  to  walk 
home  (four  miles).  Not  that  I  minded 
either  one.  The  flood  was  a  terrible 
catastrophe,  but  there  is  one  nice  thing 
about  it,  we  are  finding  out  how  good 
people  really  are.  Sometimes  we  need 
a  jolt  to  bring  out  our  own  good.  Every 
organization,  I  guess,  has  done  something 
for  the  Red  Cross.  My  club  has  made 
two  quilts.  We  put  a  -white  block  in 
the  corner  of  each  and  printed  the  name 
of  our  club  and  address.  Seems  as  if 
that  adds  a  little  friendliness;  makes  the 
gift  more  personal. 

We  were  fortunate  in  getting  our  pota¬ 
toes  shipped  before  the  flood — they  were 


detained  en  route  by  it,  but  reached  their 
destination  safely.  Many  farmers  were 
not  so  fortunate,  and  are  faced  with  a 
problem  of  transportation,  for  our  rail¬ 
road  is  gone.  Even  if  they  get  them 
marketed  in  the  Spring,  they  needed  the 
money  last  Fall. 

Christmas  doings  began  Dec.  15,  when 
the  Community  Club  had  a  Christmas 
party  at  which  we  all  appeared  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  apparel.  It  was  such  fun  just  to 
let  go  and  be  natural  awhile.  Each  one 
brought  a  useless  gift  wrapped  and  with 
a  descriptive  rhyme  attached.  These 
were  taken  from  the  tree  and  sold  at 
auction.  Currency  was  a  bag  of  50 
beans. 

Then  there  was  the  school  tree  and  the 
church  tree  on  Christmas  Eve.  On  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  we  had  a  family  gathering  of 
12.  I  like  the  idea,  of  the  little  program 
we  had  after  dinner.  The  children  spoke 
their  pieces,  grandpa  read  the  Christmas 
story  from  the  Bible,  and  each  one  read 
a  Christmas  poem  or  something  season¬ 
able.  Oh,  yes,  and  we  sang  “Joy  to  the 
World.”  The  year  has  added  an  alto 
voice  (we  are  happy  over  it),  but  we 
lack  a  tenor  to  make  the  quartet  com¬ 
plete.  Our  little  tree  held  many  gifts,  and 
Christmas,  1927,  is  a  happy  memory  to 
us  all. 

If  you  -were  to  give  two  framed  arfo- 
types  for  a  wedding  gift,  which  of  the 
many  beautiful  ones  would  you  choose? 
I  finally  decided  upon  Lerolle’s  “Shep¬ 
herdess  and  Sheep,”  and  Adams  “Close 
of  Day.”  There  is  nothing  I  like  to  give 
so  much  as  pictures,  unless  I  except 
books,  and  I  think  I  won’t  even  do  that. 

I  am  making  for  myself  a  wine-colored 
worsted  dress.  I  am  using  a  45-eent  pat¬ 
tern,  but  I  do  not  find  these  high-priced 
patterns  any  more  satisfactory  than  the 
10-cent  ones  our  farm  papers  advertise. 
They  say  the  cheap  ones  don’t  show  the 
normal  waist  line.  But  I  can  find  my 
waistline  for  less  than  35  cents !  You 
remember  the  taffeta  dress?  I  have  worn 
it  a  good  deal  but  I  feel  like  a  peanut 
shaking  around  in  its  shell  when  I  have  it 
on,  it  is  so  light  and  stiff.  So,  “if  you 
ask  me,”  don’t  buy  taffeta.  After  the 
new  dress  is  finished  my  annual  vaca¬ 
tion  begins.  Relaxation  and  recreation  is 
the  program.  One  bright  Winter  day  I 
went  neighboring  on  snowshoes,  and  I 
am  longing  for  snow  so  that  I  can  go 
some  more.  The  children  would  like 
snow  to  use  their  new  skis  on,  too. 

s.  M.  B. 

Inexpensive  Meat  Dishes  for 
the  Cold  Winter  Days 

One  of  the  shortest  cuts  to  economy  is 
through  the  meats  ordered,  that  is  if  the 
larder  is  not  already  supplied  with  home 
butchered  meats.  The  meat  dishes  will 
be  more  or  less  necessary  to  the  daily 
menu  during  the  cold  days  of  Winter.  I 
have  carefully  tested  out  the  following 
meat  recipies  and  can  recommend  them  : 

Neck  Slices  With  Apples. — Brown 
each  slice  in  hot  bacon  fat,  flouring  each 
piece.  Place  the  slices  in  greased  cas¬ 
serole  or  baking  dish,  cover  with  sliced 
tart  apples  and  bake  about  one  hour. 

Ragout  of  Lamb. — Two  pounds  of 
shoulder  Iamb,  two  teaspoons  salt,  two 
minced  onions,  one  large  can  tomatoes, 
one  cup  water,  one-half  can  peas,  flour, 
bacon  fat.  Lamb  should  be  cut  in  small 
pieces.  Add  tomatoes  and  bring  to  the 
boil,  then  add  onions  and  brown.  Add 
water,  put  all  into  a  casserole  or  stewing 
dish  and  cook  slowly  for  two  hours,  re¬ 
plenishing  with  water  as  it  boils  away. 

Lamb  Shortcake. — Dice  some  left-over 
lamb,  combine  it  with  a  rich  white  sauce, 
add  one  hard-boiled  egg,  cut  fine  and 
serve  it  on  a  freshly  baked  baking  powder 
biscuit  split  open  and  buttered. 

Lamb  Stew. — Two  pounds  breast  of 
lamb  cut  in  small  pieces,  two  onions 
sliced,  seven  medium-sized  potatoes  cubed 
or  quartered,  one  cup  canned  tomatoes,  one 
tablespoon  salt,  water  enough  to  cover 
meat.  Put  lamb  on  in  stew  kettle  with 
the  water,  salt  and  onions,  cook  slowly 
one  hour,  add  the  potatoes  and  tomatoes 
and  cook  one  hour  more.  Thicken  the 
liquid  with  flour  in  the  proportion  of  one 
tablespoon  flour  to  one  cup  liquid.  If 
served  with  the  dumplings  cook  in  the 
liquid  before  thickening  it  Cook  12 
minutes  without  removing  the  lid  and  be 
sure  that  the  liquid  is  boiling  before 
putting  in. 

If  we  economize  in  the  meat  bill  we 
must  study  the  different  cuts  of  meats. 
We  should  visit  the  butcher  shops,  ask 
our  butcher  to  show  us  the  different 
cuts,  observe  the  grain,  the  bone  and  fatty 
portions.  If  he  is  an  honest  butcher  he 
will  tell  us  that  many  of  the  cheaper  cuts 
are  richer  in  real  food  materials" than  the 
higher  priced  ones,  and  that  they,  also, 
offer  the  best  flavored  morsels. 

MRS.  J.  W.  RAY. 


My  Winter  Pickle 

Onions,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  celery, 
green  peppers,  cut  up  and  mixed  together, 
make  a  fine  pickle  very  quickly.  Wash 
and  prepare  the  vegetables,  putting  them 
in  sterilized  jars.  Pour  over  them  this 
mixture  :  One  cup  of  boiling  hot  vinegar, 
one  tablespoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  sugar, 
one  tablespoon  ground  mustard.  Mix  the 
dry  ingredients  together,  make  into  a 
paste  with  a  little  of  the  vinegar,  stir  in¬ 
to  the  hot  vinegar.  This  is  a  recipe  for 
a  small  amount  of  pickle.  Cover  tight 
and  set  away  for  10  days. 

MRS.  A.  1'.  TARVER. 


They  drove  the  Fake 
Salesman  from  the  Qounty 


G  An  Advertisement  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Tele-phone  and  Telegraph 
Company 

The  wife  of  a  farmer  near  Cin- 
cinnatus.  New  York,  bought 
some  silverware  from  a  sales¬ 
man  who  represented  it  as 
made  by  a  well-known  manu¬ 
facturer.  After  he  left  she 
discovered  that  the  spoons 
were  of  the  sort  that  can  be 
bought  for  5  or  io  cents.  Her 
husband  immediately  went  to 
his  telephone  and  warned  all  of 
his  neighbors.  Then  he  tele¬ 
phoned  the  sheriff  at  Norwich, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  fraudulent  sales¬ 
man  was  driven  from  the  county. 

The  telephone  is  the  farm 
guardian  in  every  sudden  need. 
It  calls  the  implement  repair 
man.  The  doctor.  The  veteri¬ 
narian.  It  finds  out  where  and 
when  to  sell  for  the  best  price. 
Runs  errands.  Pays  for  itself 
many  times  over. 

The  modern  farm  home  has 
a  telephone. 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool.  60  square  incites, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  SI  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt. 

fMilderTMmterdle 

fir  Small  Children 

JustRubltOn 

Thousands  o£ 
mothers  tell  us  they 
would  not  be  with- 
out  Children’ s 
Musterole,  the 
milderformofMus- 
terole  especially 
prepared  for  babies 
and  children. 

At  night,  when 
awakened  by  the 
warning,  croupy 
cough,  rub  the 
clean,  white  ointment  gently  over  tht 
child's  throat  and  chest. 

Children’s  Musterole,  like  regular  Mus 
terole,  penetrates  the  skin  with  a  warming 
tingle  and  goes  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
It  does  not  blister  like  the  old-fashionec 
mustard  plaster  and  is  not  messy  to  apply 
Made  from  oil  of  mustard,  it  takes  th< 
kink  out  of  stiff  necks, relieves  colds,  sor< 
throats  and  croupy  coughs.  All  Druggists 


MILO 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Cuticura 

Toilet  Trio 

Send  for  Samples 

-ToCnticura Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Maw. 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTOR Y— SAVE  25 %  TO  40% 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FREE  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO,, 

426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.Y, 


QUR  new  illustrated  booklet 
tells  all  about  our  convenient 
‘  Banking  by  Mail”  method— Send 
for  your  copy  today. 


4i/4% 

Assets  over 
$35,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


Join  this  army 
of  thrifty,  prosper¬ 
ous  people— Bank 
with  us  by  mail. 


‘■™  “  "  Mail  this  slip  today 

j  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  | 

I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  * 

I  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  1 

II  World.”  I 

I  I 

I  Name .  1 

I  l 

I  Address .  I 

I  I 

I  City .  R  N-Y  I 

■  * 
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1  ® :  FOR  THIS  DISCOVERY- 
J*4!  He  CanVell  Afford  ToPay  The  Jud£e 


ON  FIRST  OF  NEXT  MONTH 
FINDS  HIS  FEED  BILL  1$ 
*20  —  LESS . 


BUYS  UNICORN  WHEN 
DEALER  TELLS  HIM  THAT 
IT  WILL  CUT  HIS  FEED  BILL 


PAYS  FEED  BILL  ON 
|SJ  OF  MONTH  AND 
COMPLAINS  IT*  TOO  MUCH 


IVNICORP 

pPAlWRATIt 

/Kk 


(  I  FEEDS"] 

WONDERS  WHY/ ^WEIGHS 
HALF-PECK 0/*  FORMER  FEED; 
FINDS  IT  WEIGHS  4/a  POUNDS 


FINDS  THAT  IOOLB.SACK  OF 
UNICORN  HOLDS  HALF- PECKS 
FORMER  FEED  ONLY  23  HALF* PECKS 


WEIGHS  HALF-PECK  OF 
UNICORN ;  FINDS  IT 
WEIGHS  3/a  POUNDS. 


|MILK  STATION 


fgANY  A  TRUE  WORD  IS 
SPOKEN  IN  JEST.^ 
ANY  TIME  YOU  WANT 
TO  START  MAKING  MILK 
FOR  LESS  FEED-MONEY 
UNICORN  WILL  DO  IT 
FOR  YOU.-  mw 
WHY  NOT  START /F  if  If  ! 


MADE  Br 

CHAPIN  &  COM  PANT 

(EST.IB74)  CHICAGO 


CHASES  SPEED-COP  OFF 
ROAD  GETTING  TO  STORE 
FOR  MORE  UNICORN. 


AND  HIS  MILK  THECK 
IS  THE  SAME  AS  BEFORE 
FROM  HIS  14  COWS. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Tiddledywink  Quality  Girl 

Mrs.  F.  Galer  Neal,  of  near  Oregon 
City,  Oregon,  has  brought  another 
world’s  record  to  Oregon  with  her 
senior  four  -  year  -  old  Tiddledywink's 
Quality  Girl,  who  recently  finished  a 
production  of  834  pounds  of  butterfat 
in  a  304-day  test.  This  cow's  milk  made 
an  average  butterfat  test  of  6.5  during 
the  304  days'  test.  It  is  no  small  under¬ 
taking  to  qualify  for  a  world’s  record. 
Such  records  are  obtained  only  by  very 
careful  judgment  in  breeding  and 
handling.  The  story  of  how  the  world’s 
record  Tiddledywink’s  Quality  Girl  was 
produced  was  told  to  the  writer  yester¬ 
day  by  Mrs.  Neal,  proprietor  of  the 
Tiddlewink  Jersey  farm : 

“I  have  always  been  very  fond  of 
nature  and  animals,  but  until  I  was 
married  I  lived  in  the  city  and  knew 
nothing  of  farm  life.  My  first  experi¬ 
ence  in  country  life  was  with  fancy 
poultry.  Husband  and  I  were  fairly 
successful  with  this  venture.  We  ex¬ 
hibited  poultry  at  the  various  fairs  in 
New  England,  and  it  was  at  some  of 
those  fairs  that  I  first  fell  in  love  with 
the  beautiful  Jersey  cattle.  I  became 
immensely  interested  in  them,  and  in 
the  year  1910  husband  gave  me  a  pure¬ 
bred  Jersey  cow  for  a  birthday  pres¬ 
ent.  She  was  a  very  fine  type  Jersey, 
and  with  my  limited  knowledge  of 
dairy  cattle  I  thought  that  she  should 
he  fat,  and  consequently  v  e  made  every 
effort  possible  to  fatten  her ;  this  we 
found  to  be  impossible,  because  the 
more  we  fed  her  the  more  milk  she 
gave,  aud  she  made  no  gain  in  flesh. 

“It  has  been  a  long  journey  from  our 
first  Jersey  cow  which  we  tried  to  fat¬ 
ten  up,  to  Tiddledywink's  Quality  Girl, 
who  is  now  a  world  champion.  We 
moved  from  Connecticut  to  Oregon  in 
the  year  1920.  We  were  on  a  farm  just 
out  from  Turner,  Ore.,  for  the  first  five 
years  and  have  been  located  upon  this 
present  farm  (three  miles  southwest 
of  Oregon  City)  for  the  past  two  years. 
We  had  built  up  a  herd  of  42  purebred 
Jerseys  before  leaving  Connecticut  for 
the  Northwest,  and  we  brought  six  of 
the  very  best  cows  with  us,  among 
them  the  Tiddledywinks.  The  Tiddledy¬ 
wink  family  is  comparatively  new  in 
name,  yet  in  reality  it  is  an  old  family, 
because  it  is  a  branch  of  the  renowned 
Oxford  strain.  Gamboger’s  Tiddledy¬ 
wink  was  the  starting  point  of  this 
family  in  America,  and  she  was  a  half 
sister  to  Imported  Oxford  You’ll  Do, 
gold  medal  sire.  She  traced  back  in 
two  blood  lines  to  that  great  cow,  Ox¬ 
ford  Lass  and  Golden  Ladd  in  six  gen¬ 
erations.  She  was  sired  by  Gamboge 
Knight,  who  sold  at  auction  sale  for 
86,700  in  1912.  She  was  grand  cham¬ 
pion  cow  at  the  National  Dairy  Show. 
This  prize  was  not  won  by  accident, 
but  because  there  was  great  founda¬ 
tion  blood  lines  in  her  ancestry. 

“A  demonstration  of  how  blood  will 
tell  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  her  fifth 
son,  Tiddledywink’s  Oxford,  sired  the 
great  cow,  Tiddledywink’s  Gold.  He 
has  the  distinction  of  having  two  first 
prize  daughters  in  the  1926  National 
Dairy  Show,  and  now  another  one  of 
her  sons,  Tiddledywink’s  Noble,  whom 
we  owned  while  in  New  England,  has 
shown  the  worth  of  Tiddledywink’s 
blood  by  siring  our  cow,  Tiddledywink’s 
Noble  Pride,  who  is  the  mother  of  the 
new  world’s  champion,  Tiddledywink’s 
Quality  Girl.  We  have  some  very  fine 
cows,  but  I  have  always  thought  that 
Tiddledywink’s  Noble  Pride  was  our 
best  cow.  She  is  a  gold  aud  silver 
medal  cow,  the  dam  of  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion  bull  at  the  Pacific  International 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  in  1926.  She  was 
grand  champion  Jersey  cow  at  the  Ore¬ 
gon  State  Fair  this  year  also.  We  be¬ 
gan  official  testing  in  1921,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  first  year’s  testing  Tiddle¬ 
dywink’s  Noble  was  qualified  as  a  gold 
and  silver  medal  sire.  In  3921  his 
daughter,  Lady  Tiddledywinks  (then 
five  years  old),  won  grand  champion  at 
the  Oregon  State  Fair.” 

Mrs.  Neal  has  made  a  very  thorough 
study  of  different  feeds  for  dairy  cattle, 
and  her  comments  upon  this  subject 
should  be  valuable  to  dairymen.  She 
continues:  “A  salesman  may  tell  you  a 
whole  lot  about  the  merits  of  his  feeds, 
but  we  find  that  our  cows  are  the  ones 
who  do  the  real  telling,  and  they  make 
no  mistakes  either!  There  are  people 
who  try  to  get  by  in  using  screenings 
and  fillers,  but  they  always  lose  out  in 
the  long  run.  The  assurance  of  a  uni¬ 
form  feed  day  after  day  throughout  the 
year  has  meant  much  to  us.  Our  bread 
and  butter  and  expense  and  upkeep  of 


our  farm  and  the  dairy  herd  must  come 
entirely  from  our  cows. 

“Yes,  we  feel  rather  proud  to  know 
that  we  have  the  combination  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  addition  to  type.  Tiddledy¬ 
wink's  Girl  Betty,  who  won  her  blue  at 
the  Pacific  International  this  year  and 
is  a  daughter  of  our  world  record  cow, 
Tiddledywink’s  Quality  Girl,  is  due  to 
calve  before  long,  and  we  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  this  calf,  which 
will  be  the  fifth  generation  of  our 
breeding.  I  feel  that  the  average 
breeder  to  get  anywhere  must  pick  out 
a  good  family  and  then  stay  with  it. 
Our  formula  has  been  to  retain  our 
best  individuals  and  always  breed  for 
better.  Now  wo  are  beginning  to  feel 
that  it  is  getting  us  somewhere.” 

Oregon.  wesley  bay. 


The  Hunting  Situation  in 
Virginia 

The  hunt  ing  situation  in  your  State  is 
vastly  different  from  that  here.  I  am 
half  way  between  Richmond  and  New¬ 
port  News  on  a  State  highway,  but  I 
have  to  beg  people  to  come  here  and 
kill  rabbits,  not  that  I  have  so  many, 
but  what  I  have  are  an  all-year  pest. 


Just  now  they  are  harking  my  fruit 
trees.  In  the  Summer  and  Spring  they 
work  on  sweet  potatoes,  cantaloupe 
plants,  garden  beans  and  Soy  beans, 
especially  when  the  latter  are  slanted 
thin  in  rows  for  seed.  With  me  rabbits 
rank  with  field  mice.  This  State  re¬ 
cently  had  a  great  campaign  to  clean 
up  hawks',  owls  and  crows,  and  pay  a 
bounty  on  them  still.  There  probably 
is  more  game  as  a  result,  but  1  know 
the  ground  and  field  mice  are  bad  as  a 
further  result.  I  have  farmed  here 
five  years,  and  to  my  knowledge  have 
lost  only  one  chicken  by  hawks. 

Do  you  think  we  are  headed  towards 
an  over-production  of  sheep?  A  few 
flocks  are  being  started  here,  and  if 
they  prove  profitable  (he  idea  will 
spread  rapidly.  In  this  locality,  where 
corn  is  relatively  expensive  to  make,  I 
think  sheep  are  to  fie  preferred  to  hogs, 
and  are  certainly  easier  to  handle.  Our 
truckers  plow  under  great  quantities  of 
cover  crops,  fioth  Winter  and  Summer 
grown.  I  think  wherever  possible 
these  should  lie  grazed  down  in  part  or 
whole.  Here  again  the  sheep  is  better 
than  (he  hog.  1  hope  you  will  keep  Mr. 
Reynolds  writing  for  you.  I  enjoy  his 
articles.  w.  o.  rankin. 

Virginia. 

We  note  what  you  say  about  the 
hunters  and  can  well  understand  why 
you  welcomed  them  where  there  are  so 
may  rabbits  as  well  as  so  many  other 


vermin.  The  situation  in  New  York  and 
some  other  states  is  quite  different,  as 
the  farms  are  overrun  with  swarms  of 
irresponsible  people  who  come  with  au¬ 
tomobiles,  think  nothing  of  shooting 
poultry  if  found  a  little  distance  from 
the  buildings,  and  in  some  cases  have 
even  been  known  to  shoot  and  seriously 
wound  the  cows,  apparently  from  pure 
meanness.  In  cases  where  there  is  no 
husky  man  around  the  place  they  ter¬ 
rorize  women  and  children  with  threats 
of  personal  violence. 

The  writer  was  brought  up  in  East¬ 
ern  New  York.  In  his  boyhood  hunters 
were  welcome  on  his  father’s  farm  and 
those  of  his  neighbors,  and  likely  to  he 
treated  with  milk,  sandwiches,  apples, 
cake  or  anything  else  that  was  on  hand, 
but  those  hunters  respected  property 
and  always  put  up  fences  or  shut  gates 
when  they  went  through. 

We  do  not  see  at  present  any  signs 
of  overproduction  in  sheep  or  wool 
products,  and  tliiuk  that  in  localities 
where  the  situation  with  regard  to  dogs 
is  reasonably  safe,  moderate  extension 
into  the  sheep  business  may  well  be 
desirable  for  those  who  feel  interested 
in  that  sort  of  stock. 
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Thin,  Aged  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  that  is  quite  old,  and 
her  teeth  are  so  poor  she  cannot  eat  hay. 
All  Winter  she  has  been  getting  corn  and 
oats;  three  quarts,  three  times  a  day,  and 
has  got  along  alright  but  is  very  poor. 
Is  this  a  good  way  of  feeding  her  or  do 
you  know  of  something  that  would  keep 
her  up  better?  E.  i*. 

New  York. 

The  ration  mentioned  is  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  old  horse  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  strength  and  health.  Roughage  is 
necessary  to  round  out  the  ration  or  make 
it  complete.  The  grain  furnishes  only 
some  of  the  needed  nutrients  and  lacks 
the  bulk  necessary  for  proper  digestion. 
It  may  be,  we  think,  that  a  qualified  vet¬ 
erinarian  may  be  able  to  put  the  molar 
or  grinding  teeth  into  such  condition,  by 
judicious  use  of  dentistry  instruments, 
that  the  horse  will  be  enabled  to  masti¬ 
cate  hay,  straw’  and  corn-stover. 

We  say  that  for  the  reason  that  in 
many  cases  such  as  you  describe  and 
where  the  horse  could  not  perfectly  mas- 
(icate  roughage,  it  has  done  so  with  gusto 
and  pleasure  immediately  after  we  have 
attended  to  the  teeth.  The  dentistry  work 
usually  needed  in  such  a  case  is  the  cut¬ 
ting  off  and  filing  smooth  of  the  long, 
sharp  edges  of  the  molar  teeth,  next  to 
the  cheeks  above  and  next  to  the  tongue 
below. 

In  some  instances,  a  very  long  project¬ 
ing  point  may  have  to  be  cut  off,  or  a 
split  or  diseased  molar  tooth  may  have 
to  be  removed.  If  not  possible  to  extract 
the  tooth,  through  the  mouth,  by  use  of 
forceps,  the  veterinarian  trephines  the 
skull,  to  expose  the  roots  of  the  tooth 
which  is  then  punched  down  through  the 
mouth.  The  wound  in  the  skull  has  then 
to  be  irrigated  with  a  mild  antiseptic  so¬ 
lution  daily  and  kept  plugged  with  oakum 
between  treatments,  so  that  it  does  not 
close  before  the  tooth  socket  and  lining 
membranes  of  the  sinus,  etc.,  have  been 
got  into  healthy  condition.  The  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  teeth  may,  however,  prove  a 
simple  matter  and  it  would  be  advisable 
to  take  the  old  horse  to  the  nearest  grad¬ 
uate  veterinarian  for  such  treatment  as 
he  finds  necessary. 

Even  where  the  teeth  cannot  be  got  into 
such  condition  that  roughage  will  fairly 
well  be  masticated  there  is  no  need  of 
withholding  feed  of  that  kind;  for  ground 
and  mollassed  Alfalfa  is  available,  on 
the  market,  or  hay  may  be  cut  fine  with 
a  suitable  cutter  and  then  be  mixed  with 
grain,  which  cen  be  crushed  and  mixed 
with  one-ninth  part  of  wheat  bran.  A 
good  plan  of  feeding,  when  a  horse  is 
old,  has  poor  teeth  and  is  emaciated  or 
harness-galled,  or  thin  and  weak  from 
work,  is  to  feed  blackstrap  cane  sugar 
molasses  with  the  other  feed.  Here  is  a 
suitable  mixture :  Stir  one  quart  of  such 
molasses  with  three  quarts  of  hot  water. 
Then  mix  the  molasses  water  with  five 
pounds  of  cut  hay  (preferably  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay)  ;  four  quarts  of  cornmeal 
and  two  pints  of  coarse  wheat  bran.  Feed 
that  amount  night  and  morning,  to  a 
working  draft  horse.  It  may,  at  first,  be 
necessary  to  starve  the  horse  to  take  the 
molassed  feed ;  but  soou  he  will  take  it 
with  relish,  and  it  is  wonderful  how 
quickly  the  animal  plumps  up  when  given 
such  food  and  also  fed  whole  or  crushed 
oats  at  noon  and  long  hay  at  night. 

A  horse  that  has  poor  teeth  may  not 
be  able  to  eat  dry  cut  hay,  but  it  may 
manage  to  do  so  if  the  hay  is  wetted,  or 
made  into  a  mash  before  feeding.  The 
molasses  in  the  feed  does  not  cause  colic 
or  scouring.  It  soon  gets  the  skin  into 
fine  condition  and  is  therefore  good  for 
a  horse  that  has  many  harness  galls.  If 
the  teeth  cannot  be  got  into  such  condi¬ 
tion  as  to  make  mastication  of  rough- 
age,  cut  or  long,  possible,  the  horse  may 
be  given  hay  tea  to  drink  and  some  skim- 
milk  may  also  be  allowed.  That  helps  to 
put  on  condition.  Carrots  are  also  bene¬ 
ficial  and  should  be  fed,  if  relished  by  the 
horse.  If  carrots  are  not  available  the 
next  best  root  is  the  parsnip.  Ruta¬ 
bagas  are  also  suitable,  but  they  should 
be  roughly  sliced.  Raw  potatoes,  judi¬ 
ciously  fed,  may  also  be  relished  and  they 
help  to  rid-  a  horse  of  worms.  a.  s.  a. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture. ) 

The  Boston  fruit  and  vegetable  mar¬ 
kets  have  been  quiet  during  the  past. 
Supplies  have  been  moderately  light,  but 
amply  *  sufficient  for  the  comparatively 


small  amount  of  buying  activity  which 
exists.  Apples  are  generally  unchanged 
in  price,  but  move  much  lea  freely  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  All  roots  are  dull  and  inactive 
with  turnips  especially  so.  Supplies  of 
lettuce  are  not  heavy,  but  trading  is 
quiet.  Onions  are  somewhat  less  active. 
New  York  Danish  cabbage  is  perhaps  the 
most  inactive  of  the  vegetables  and  is  dif¬ 
ficult  of  disposal  even  at  existing  low 
prices.  Potatoes  have  taken  a  firmer 
tone  due  to  heavy  snowfall  in  Maine. 
The  wool  market  continues  very  firm. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Baldwins  Mass.  A  gr.  .$1.(10 
to  $2.35.  Fancy,  large  sizes,  $2.50  to 
$2.75.  Ungraded,  $1  to  $1.50  box.  Maine 
A2%  to  2 14 -in.,  $4.50  to  $5.50  bbl.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  A  grade.  $2.60  to  $3.25.  Fancy, 
large  sizes,  $3.35  to  $3.50.  Ungraded, 
$2  to  $2.50.  Spies,  $2  to  $2.75  standard 
bu.  box,  Maine,  Wolf  River,  A21/4-in. 
up,  $3  to  $3.50.  A 2 14 -in.  Spies,  $4  to  $5, 
poorer,  $3.50.  New  Hampshire,  Bald¬ 
wins,  A2!4-in.  up,  $5.50  to  $6.50  bbl. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate ;  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native  cut  off,  60c  to  $1.10 
standard  bu.  box.  California  crates,  few 
sales,  $3.75.  Texas  crates,  mostly  $4. 

Cabbage.— Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor.  Danish  native,  40  to  60c  standard 
bu.  box.  New  York,  sacked  locally,  45 
to  60c  cwt.  Native  Savoys,  $1  to  $1.75 
bbl. 

Carrots — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native  cut  off  washed  ord., 
50  to  85c ;  best,  $1  to  $1.25  std,  bu.  box. 
New  York  cut  off  washed,  $1  bskt.  Texas 
bunches,  mostly  $2  to  $3  crate. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Native  washed  and 
trimmed  18  behs.  Best  Pascal,  $4  to 
$5.60  standard  bu.  box.  California  crates, 
$4  to  $5.  Florida,  10-in.  crates,  $2  to  $3. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  hothouse  18  hds.  ord.,  35  to 
75e  std.  bu.  box.  Arizona  Iceberg,  4  to 

5  doz.,  $2.25  to  $3.  California  Impei’ial 
Valley,  $3  to  $4  crate. 

Onions. — Supplies  liberal,  market  dull. 
100-lb.  sacks.  Yellow,  medium  to  small, 
best,  Conn.  Valley,  $1.75  to  $2.  Few 
natives  ord.,  85c  to  $1.10;  few,  $1.25 
std.  bu.  box.  Best  New  York  State,  most¬ 
ly  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Michigan,  $2.50  to 
$2.65  100  lbs. 

Parsnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native  cut  off  washed,  75c 
to  $1.10;  few  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
limited.  Maine  and  N.  B.  Gr.  Mts.,  best, 
$2.05  to  $2.10  100  lbs. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Texas  bskts,  best,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ; 
poorer,  lower. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  limited.  Market  dull.  Native 
hothouse,  best,  35  to  50c  lb.  Ohio,  hot¬ 
house,  $3  toi  $3.50  10-lb.  bskts.  Florida, 

6  bskts,  green  and  turning,  $1.25  to  $3 
crate. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor.  Native  Ruta  and  Purple  tops,  60 
to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  White  Capes,  $1.50 
to  $2.25  100  lbs.  Out.  and  N.  B.  Ruta, 
$1  to  $1.35  100  lbs. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor. 
Market  dull.  No.  1  Timothy,  $21  to  $22. 
Eastern,  $13  to  $14.  Clover  mixed,  red, 
$17  to  $19  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  471/2c;  firsts,  44  to  47c;  seconds, 
42  to  43c  lb.  Storage  extras,  47c;  firsts, 
43%c  to  4614c ;  seconds,  41  to  43c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  51c ;  mixed  colors, 
50c.  White  extras,  50c  doz.  Pullets,  40 
to  43c.  Fresh  eastern  extras,  50c.  Un¬ 
dergrades,  38  to  42c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  ex¬ 
tra  fresh,  28  to  28*40 ;  first,  fresh,  26*4 
to  27*4c;  extras  held,  28  to  29c;  first 
held,  26%  to  27%c  lb. 

AVool. — Market  very  firm.  Receipts  of 
domestic  for  week  ending  Jan.  21,  791,- 
300  lbs.  Grease  Basis,  Ohio  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  49  to  50c ;  clothing,  37  to  _  39e ;  % 
blood,  combing,  50  to  51c;  clothing,  40c; 
%  blood,  50  to  51c;  clothing,  42  to  43c; 
*4  blood,  combing,  50  to  51c ;  clothing, 
42c;  low  *4  blood,  44  to  45c.  Scoured 
Basis:  Ohio  fine,  combing,  $1.17  to  $1.22; 
clothing,  98c  to  $1.03 ;  %  blood,  combing, 
$1.05  to  $1.09;  clothing,  88  to  91c;  % 
blood,  combing,  93  to  96c ;  clothing,  80 
to  83c;  *4  blood,  combing,  85  to  89c; 
clothing,  73  to  75c ;  low  *4  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  75  to  78c ;  Terr,  mostly,  combing, 
$1.15  to  $1.18;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05 ;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1.07  to  $1.12 ;  clothing, 
95  to  98c;  %  blood,  combing,  97c  to  $1; 
clothing,  85c  to  90c;  *4  blood,  combing, 
87  to  92c;  clothing,  75  to  80c;  low  % 
blood,  combing,  77  to  82c. 


Coming-  Farmers’  Meetings 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  195. 

CHOICE  clover  honey  with  comb,  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.45;  extracted,  $1.15;  two  5-lb.  pails,  $2.15, 
postpaid  into  third  zone.  W.  H.  DUNHAM, 
Bethel,  Vt. 


WANTED — Second-hand  milking  machine;  state 
condition.  H.  L.  ORK,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  maple  syrup,  $2  gallon,  here.  HIGH¬ 
LAND  STOCK  FARM,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


DURE  honey,  carefully  inspected  and  packed: 

5  lbs.  clover,  $1;  5  lbs.  buckwheat,  85c,  post¬ 
paid  to  third  zone.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.;  buckwheat. 

$5.40,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  granulated, 
$2  postpaid:  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS — Prairie  State,  390-egg  size,  $35; 

crated,  f.o.b.  BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH. 
Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Tractor,  eaterpiller  type.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3413,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  few  cars  oat  or  wheat  straw; 

quote  lowest  spot  cash  price.  WALGROVE 
FARMS,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


fto  Buckles 
bo  Rings 


No  Buckle 

HARNESS 


them. 


1 1  Will  Ship  You! 

a  new  1928  model  Walsh  No- 
Buckle  harness  on  30  days  free 
trial.  Use  it.  Prove  to  your¬ 
self  that  it  is  stronger,  easier  to  handle. 
Outwears  buckle  harness  because  it  has 
'■  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  rings  to 
wear  them,  no  buckle  holes  to  weaken 
Eleven  years  success — thousands  in  use. 

Saves  Repairs— Lasts  Longer 

Hence  costs  less.  Walsh  special  steel-tested 
leather — all  particulars  of  eleven  styles 
explained  in  big,  1928  catalog. 

Send  me  Your  Name.  My  1928  cata¬ 
log  on  request.  Also  latest  methods  of  hitch¬ 
ing  3,  4,  5,  6-horse  team  for  greater  pulling 
power  and  2-line  drive,  saving  extra  man 
in  field  work.  Write  today. 

James  M. Walsh,  JAMES  M. WALSH  COD 
123  Wisconsin  Are.,  Dept.  533 
27-28  Milwaukee.  Wia. 

m 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


BUY 

WISCONSIN 
DAIRY  COWS 

Direct  from  our  Tested  County. 
Carload  of  choice  young  heavy 
producing  HOLSTEINS,  also  car 
choice  GUERNSEYS.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

Ogdensburg,  Wis. 


IMPORTED 

T.  B.  Tested,  Registered  and  High  Grade 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Grades— ‘25  large,  heavy 
springer  cows.  SI 63  each. 
Choice  10  or  more,  SI  75. 

Registered — 14  two  year 
old  springers,  $175  each. 
Well  grown,  perfect  indivi¬ 
duals. 

Registered— 32  3-4-5  years 
old,  close  springers,  regis¬ 
tered  and  transfeved  to  Am¬ 
erican  Herd  books.  $200 
each  for  the  lot  or  choice  of 
10  or  more,  $225  each. 

Bulls  from  dams  up  to 
28,000  lbs.  milk  and  over  1,200  butter  in  a  year,  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

SPOT  FARM  johnpcrorp.agan  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  U  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  •  BARRE,  VERMONT 


My  Accredited  registered  Holstein  Cows 

#  at  Cuba,  N.  Y„  in  line  condition. 

D.F.  MCLENNAN,  811  Union  Bldg.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


FERRETS 


Jan.  3.-Feb.  24. — Annual  Winter  poul¬ 
try  course,  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 


Jan.  30-Feb.  2. — Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feb.  7-10. — N.  Y.  State  Grange,  Pough¬ 
keepsie. 

Feb.  8. — Courses  in  agriculture,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York  City. 

March  19-24.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  3.  —  Farmers’  Week, 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 


Mich. 

Feb.  13-17. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N,  Y. 


Forra  le tor  killing  rats.hunt- 
r  c  It  Bloing  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Males,  $5.00;  Females, 
$5.50;  Pair,  $10;  Yearling  Fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers, 
$0.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio. 


ECDDETC  Either  color  or  sex. 
i  Eta  alb  i  w  Singles,  pairs  or  doz¬ 
en  lots.  Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 
C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


.%  MISCELLANEOUS 

DCDGUC&AII  UA5JQCC  Stallions  and  mares  of  all 
rCuvalCnvll  llUuukO  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  VVM.  A.  KE1D,  Meant  Holly,  N.  J. 


GOATS 


FINE  MILK 

M.  Bayerdorfler 


COATS  for  quick  sale  cheap. 

*  Huguenot  Park,  S.  I-,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

All  ages.  Special  prices  on  Boars.  Grand  Chamnion 
Breeding.  .  JiLCIIARO  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


of  the  Heal  Type  Strain  Boars,  ready  for  service,  bred 
gilts  and  pigs  for  sale  at 

THE  FARM  OF  THE  TALL  PINES,  Elmwood,  N.  H. 

jw  IHmilBri 

JI.  C.  A  II.  B.  II A  Ik  I  LNDINtr  Dundee,  N,  Y. 
DURE  BRED  REG,  BERKSHIRE  —  Gilts  bred  and 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE»es 

F.  M.  J’attlngton  «fc  Son  .  Merrlfield,  N.  V. 

Pure  Bred  Poland-China  Boars 

Serviceable,  150  to  250  lbs.,  $35.00  to  $45.00  O.  O.  D 
fall  pigs.  Bred  Gilts.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware 


Chester  Vl/fl I  ft> C  Bred  Sows,  Fall  Pigs, 
m  ,  r  1,1  lC!>  National  Champion 

Blood  Lines.  CL0T7DLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square,  Pa 


0HI,°  ,IV5PR,9VED  CHESTER  WHITES— Big  type,  regis- 
tered.  Figs,  $12.75  each.  Unrelated  pairs.  $25.00. 
Quick  growers  from  Big  Litters.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fails.  N.  Y. 


THE  FIRST  TWO  WEEKS 

111  FjFR  we  will  make  special  prices  on  Fall  Sow 
, 7:  i  *  l  o'ir  pig:s-  ,Vrite  113  about  them. 

kANE  BERK  SHIRE  FARM.  Scofield  8c  Buck  el  ew 
Breeders  of  Large  Type  Berkshires,  R.  D.4,  Stanley,  N-Y. 


pigs-pigs-pigs 

L,SEL*r,ONE  grade  only— the  best 

ye*  ei'  }}  hite  and  Yorkshire  Crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chfste,  Crossed,  6-8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8  10  weeks 
old  #4.50  each.  A  few  selected  Chester  White  Sows 
and  unrelated  Boars,  2  months  old.  #0.50  each.  Ship 
any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  ar- 
rival  at  your  express  station.  If  O.  Iv.  pay  your  ex- 
pressman,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for- 
crating.  Prompt  shipments.  6 

A  SQUARE  DEAL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


QUALITY  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  SS4.00  each; 
8  to  1U  weeks  old,  S4.25  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M„  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


FOR  Pirc  FOR  IMMEDIATE 

sale1^1\Ii3  delivery 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  O.  O.  D’ 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Si.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  A  A 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  8ecret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  WIW4  DAIRY  FARMS,  J2  S.  IH  Si.,  rm,.,  p. 


FOR  SALE  ""  "FOR "SALE 

5  Reg.  Guernsey  Heifers 

Bred  to  Calve  February  to  July. 

TWIN  PINES  FARM 
130  WARREN  ST.  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  bull  calves  and  bulls  ready  for  service.  A.  R. 
breeding.  Attractive  prices.  Delivered  at  vour  station. 

SMITH VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale- GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF  for  service. 

Good  individual  nicely  marked,  well  bred,  #70.00. 
H.  C.  CRAFT  -  -  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


FOR  HIGH  GRADE  GUERNSEY  HEIFER  CALVES— Write 

EDGE  WOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

T70R  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— from  rich 
P  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWRUGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


DOGS 


WATCH  DOGS  l  COW  DOGS !  SHOW  DOGS ! 

COMPANIONS !— Beautiful,  six  months  male,  golden 
sable,  full  white  markings.  Healthy,  intelligent.  Price 
including  papers,  $25.00.  Other  Pups,  $10.00  and  $15.00. 
FAY  RE  COLLIE  KENNELS  -  S  wanton,  Vt. 


2  POLICE  PUPS 


left  from  litter  of  ten. 
Born  Oct.  12.  Wonder¬ 
ful  pedigree.  FltEO  A.  CUSHING,  New  Ipswich,  N.  II. 


Collie  PUPPIES  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 


free.  SIIEKMAN  BOWDEN,  Manctieid,  0. 

reed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS..  Grove  City,  l’». 


Qeiltg 

•  kina 


English  or  Welsh  Shepherd 

NOW,  don’t  wait.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  New  York 


CCOTCII  COLLIES  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS— 

AJ  Cut  prices.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y, 


Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Puppies  ruCEeLiLl“!lto.N2Y4 

Airnlelne  Brood  Matrons,  Puppies.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Hireaaiea  SHADY  SIDE  farm  Madison,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGBEED  lVIIU  II  AIUF.il  FOX  TERUIERand  CHOW  PUPS 
$75  down  or  $35  to  $75.  TABORDALE  FARM,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y 

Gorman  CkenhorHo  Pedigreed  Imported  stock,  cost 

oerman  onepnerus  $uo  (cheap.)  harry  dion. Marshall, »* 
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<Ph  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


It  Does  the  Work 
—and  Does  It 
at  a  Profit! 


Quaker 

BOSS 


PROTEIN 


DAIRY  RATION 


Rt&USPHTOfr 

TheQuak«rO»l5OmP*n>' 

«ANur*cru«.R5  A  WSTOtBUTOnS 

AOWUS CHICAGO,  U.  s  A. 


Chronic  Dysentery  in  Cow 

Three  years  ago  I  purchased  a  regis¬ 
tered  Guernsey  heifer  20  months  old,  bred 
to  freshen  at  two  years  of  age ;  she  was 
very  thin  in  flesh  as  was  all  of  the  ven¬ 
dor's  herd,  due  to  lack  of  feed  and  poor 
attention,  I  suppose.  This  heifer  had  a 
looseness  of  the  bowels  and  was  crusted 
with  manure.  This  trouble  developed  in¬ 
to  a  bad  diarrhoea  by  times,  for  a  day  or 
two.  She  came  fresh  and  has  made  an 
excellent  cow,  but  her  bowels  do  not  keep 
normal.  I  have  two  more  cows  in  my 
herd  this  Winter  that  are  afflicted  in 
the  same  way,  discharge  a  good  deal  of 
mucus  with  the  manure.  I  gave  two  of 
these  animals  salol  and  bismuth,  also 
salol  and  chalk,  they  responded  imme¬ 
diately  to  this  treatment,  but  were  not 
permanently  relieved.  Fearing  it  might 
be  Johne’s  disease  I  had  my  resident  vet¬ 
erinarian  send  rectal  scrapings  of  the 
original  heifer  to  a  laboratory  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  and  they  reported  negative 
to  the  Johne’s  disease.  I.  P.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Johne’s  disease  certainly  may  be  sus¬ 
pected  as  the  cause  of  the  persistent 
(scouring  of  all  the  cattle  mentioned  and 
the  fact  that  scrapings  of  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  from  the  rectum  were  apparently 
found  free  of  the  germs  of  the  disease 
does  not  conclusively  prove,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  that  the  disease  is  not  present.  At 
the  Wisconsin  agricultural  experiment 
station,  at  Madison,  the  bacteriological 
and  veterinary  departments  have,  for 
some  years,  been  investigating  Johne’s 
disease,  also  called  paratuberculosis,  and 
have  developed  a  biologic  called  “johnin” 
by  means  of  which  cattle  may  be  tested  to 
determine  whether  they  are-  infected  with 
the  disease. 

The  test  with  johnin  is  similar  to  that 
with  tuberculosis.  The  biologic  men¬ 
tioned  is  much  more  successful  than 
avian  tuberculin  for  testing  purposes.  A 
large  percentage  of  affected  cattle  will  re¬ 
spond  to  an  injection  of  johnin  by  a  rise 
in  temperature,  muscular  trembling  or 
scouring.  The  difference  between  the 
johnin  test  and  the  tuberculin  test  is  that 
johnin  is  best  injected  into  the  blood 
stream,  to  get  reliable  results. 

For  the  average  cow  the  dose  of  johnin 
is  10  cubic  centimeters,  while  cows  show¬ 
ing  suspicious  symptoms,  suggestive  of 
the  disease,  are  given  15  to  20  cc.  The 
first  temperature  reading  should  be  taken 
within  30  minutes  after  the  injection  of 
johnin.  Temperatures  should  then  be 
taken  every  two  hours,  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  twelfth  hour.  The  extent  of  the 
rise  in  temperature,  indicative  of  Johne’s 
disease,  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  tu¬ 
berculin  reaction.  The  first  rise  in  tem¬ 
perature  may  come  at  any  time  between 
30  minutes  and  10  hours  after  injection. 
The  third  to  the  seventh  hours  are  the 
usual  time  for  the  temperature  to  start 
Vising,  if  a  reaction  is  going  to  take 
place. 

A  herd  may  be  freed  of  the  disease  in 
time,  by  repeated  testing  and  removal  of 
reacting  animals.  There  is  no  medicinal 
cure.  Instantly  isolate  all  scouring  cat¬ 
tle,  including  animals  that  have  scoured 
and  temporarily  have  apparently  re¬ 
covered.  Test  these  cattle  first  and  the 
remainder,  if  some  of  the  suspected  ani¬ 
mals  react.  Cleanse,  disinfect  and  white¬ 
wash  the  stable,  including  the  floors  and 
gutters,  whether  the  cattle  react  or  not. 

For  disinfecting  purposes  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  compound  cresol  solu¬ 
tion  and  30  parts  of  water.  Also  mix  1 
lb.  of  fresh  chlorid  of  lime  with  each  three 
gallons  of  freshly  made  limewash.  The 
germs  of  the  disease  are  voided  in  the 
feces  of  scouring  cattle,  hence  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  cleansing  and  disinfecting  the 
floors.  Flood  them  with  the  limewash 
mixture  after  it  has  been  sprayed  upon 
all  other  parts  of  the  stall. 

If  Johne’s  disease  does  not  prove  to  be 
present  the  disease  may  be  caused  by 
coccidia.  That  form  of  dysentery  (coc- 
cidian)  has  also  been  investigated  by  the 
veterinary  experts  of  the  Wisconsin  sta¬ 
tion.  Until  the  test  has  been  applied,  try 
the  effect  of  a  mixture  of  20  drops  of 
beechwood  creosote,  one-half  an  ounce  of 
oil  of  eucalyptus,  and  three  ounces  of 
cottonseed  oil,  given  two  or  three  times 
daily,  according  to  the  severity  of  attack. 
Dilute  acetic  acid  may  also  prove  bene¬ 
ficial.  We  also  believe  in  letting  scour¬ 
ing  cows  drink  all  the  boiled  milk  they 
care  to  take.  It  sometimes  seems  more 
effective  than  medicinal  treatment.  Omit 
silage  from  the  ration,  also  bran  and  oil- 
meal.  A.  S.  A. 


The  big  thing  you  want  to  know 
about  a  feed  is  "Will  it  make  money 
for  me?”  Quaker  Boss  Dairy  Ration 
will  pay  you  a  handsome  profit  — 
if  you  use  it  according  to  the 
Quaker  method.  For  this  famous 
feed  is  prepared  to  a  formula  that 
has  behind  it  the  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  great  manufacturing 
resources,  and  the  good  name  of 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company.  It’s 
just  the  ration  of  maximum  pro¬ 
duction-rich  in  minerals  and 
choice  proteins.  Keeps  cows  at 
their  best.  It  is  the  ideal  supple¬ 
ment  for  your  hays,  silage,  and 
other  home  grown  roughages.  See 
your  Quaker  Dealer. 

Made  by 

Tbs  Quaker  0*1$  (pmpany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of  live  stock 
and  poultry  feeds — look  for  the  striped  sacks 


6  Quaker 

Sugared  Schumacher 
Feed 

Just  the  feed  for  combining  with 
Quaker  (16%), or  Quaker  Big  Q  (20%), 
or  Quaker  Boss  (24%),  or  any  high 
protein  concentrate.  Sugared  Schu¬ 
macher  is  a  choice  feed  for  young  or 
dry  stock;  and  a  splendid  fattening 
ration  for  steers.  Iambs  and  swine 


ARCADY  "Sweet  Sixteen”dairy 
feed  has,  for  many  years, 
A  a  been  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular,  moderate-priced  dairy  feeds 
and  is  used  profitably  in  large 
quantities  in  the  leading  dairy 
sections  of  America.  Ask  your 
dealer — if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  today  for  FREE  Arcady 
"Sweet  Sixteen”  Dairy  Feed  book¬ 
let,  dealer’s  name,  etc.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co., 
Dept.  60,  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Edwards  Metal 
roofing,  shingles, 
Spanish  tile,  sid¬ 
ings,  ready-made 
garages  and  farm 
buildings,  are  rust- 
proof,  fire  -  proof, 

1  lightning  -  proof.  Last 
'mill  three  times  as  long  as  or- 
"l"  dinary  kind.  Quality  in  ev¬ 
ery  detail.  Styles  and  types  for 
every  purpose.  Easy  and  economical 
to  apply.  Lifetime  satisfaction. 

We  are  the  world's  largest  manulacturers  of  sheet 
metal  building  materials.  We  control  every  op¬ 
eration  from  the  raw  metal  to  the  finished  product. 
You  can  buy  from  us  at  manufacturer's  prices  and 
save  all  intermediate  profits. 
Write  today  for  our  Free  Sam¬ 
ples  and  prices.  Ask  for  Roofing 
Book  No.  173  or  for  Garage  Book. 
The  FD WARDS  MFG.  CO. 
223-273  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  0.A 
TnBOBHHBBa 


FREE 

SAMPLES, 
Books  and 
Estimates 


fc' Concrete 


Write  today  for  free  gift,  low-pric 
k  offer  on  the  old  reliable  KWIK- ME 
,  curved-blade  mixer  on  skids.  Batch-s 
minute,  perfect  mix,  assuring  everlasl 
ing,  hard-as-rock  construction. 

KWIK-MIX 

Hand  or  motor  power, 
pays  for  itself  in  a  single  job 
making  floors,  fence  posts, 
grain  bins,  water  troughs,  silos, 
etc.  Make  money  working  for 
neighbors.  Write  your  address 
on  edge  of  this  page,  tear  out 
and  mail  to  us  for  free  offer. 

Badger  KWIK-MIX  Co. 

1007  Cleveland  Ave.  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


EMPIRE 


WAGONS 
STEEL  WHEELS 

Low  steel  wheels  (plain  or  grooved  wide 
tires)  make  loading  and  hauling  easier. 
Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle;  carry  any 
load.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  new. 

CM  DIRE  Reduced  prices  Catalog  Free 
tlnrinh  Mfg.Co.,  Box  395  Quincy,  lit- 


Kill  Rats  Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus.  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
requeat. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


Theo.  Favre  &  Son 

EST.  1849  TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

RAW  FURS 
FUR  DRESSER 

Muskrats,  Fall  and  Winter,  good  sections,  $1.60  to  $1.80 
flat.  Damage  kitt  at  value.  Racoon,  Winter,  good  sec¬ 
tion,  $7.00  to  $N  00  flat.  Winter,  F,astern  Dark  Mink, 
$12.00  to  $20.00  flat.  Red  Fox.  $10  00  to  $14.00.  Skunk, 
flat,  $1.60  to  $2.00.  Price  list  mailed  on  request. 
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Hints  on  Live  Stock  Feeding 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


THE  DAIRY  COW 

When  in  a  state  of  nature  the  cow 
kept  her  great  paunch  well  filled  with 
herbage,  ate  comparatively  little  grain 
and  produced  but  sufficient  milk  to 
maintain  her  calf  tor  6  months  or  less. 
Today,  the  ultra-domesticated,  pam¬ 
pered  cow  is  heavily  fed  with  concen¬ 
trates,  meaning  ground  grains  and  by¬ 
products  such  as  bran,  linseed  meal, 
cottonseed  meal,  cakes,  gluten  meal, 
molassed  feeds,  etc-.,  together  with  full 
supplies  of  “tame”  hay,  silage  or  roots, 
corn  stover  or  fodder,  various  sor¬ 
ghums  and  several  varieties  of  roots, 
in  addition  to  grazing  lush  pastures  of 
different  legumes  and  grasses.  The 
modern  dairy  cow  is  a  highly  developed 
feed  consumer  and  digester  and  has 
been  bred  up  until  she  produces  inor¬ 
dinate  quantities  of  rich  milk  and  per¬ 
sists  in  milk-production,  profitably,  for 
10  months  or  more  each  year.  Unless 
she  produces  300  pounds  or  more  of 
butter-fat  a  year  from  the  feed  she 
consumes  and  to  pay  for  the  work  her 
keeping  and  milking  entails,  there  is 
little  profit  in  her  maintenance;  it  is 
therefore  highly  important  that  she  be 
intelligently,  completely  and  economic¬ 
ally  fed. 

It  may  be  advised  that  it  should  be 
the  object  of  the  feeder  to  keep  the 
cow’s  bowels  active  at  all  times,  as 
they  are  when  she  is  on  pasture.  To 
that  end,  from  30  to  35  pounds  of  sound 
corn  silage  or  roots  should  be  fed,  per 
cow,  daily,  throughout  the  season  when 
green  grass  is  not  available.  Many 
dairyman  are  also  supplying  corn  silage 
from  a  small,  extra  silo,  during  the 
period  of  dry,  short  pastures,  in  late 
Summer  before  Autumn  rains  start  a 
new  growth  of  grass.  That  is  a  good 
plan.  The  silo  may  be  considered  an 
absolute  necessity  on  every  modern 
dairy  farm.  He  who  has  not  yet  built 
one  should  go  about  it  immediately.  It 
is  not  true  that  silage  injures  or  loos¬ 
ens  cows’  incisor  teeth.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent,  nourishing  feed,  when  properly 
made  from  corn  that  is  past  the  milk 
stage  and  well  dented,  so  that  the  silage 
will  not  be  too  acid.  When  silage  is 
not  available,  beet  pulp,  soaked,  may 
be  added  to  the  ration  with  advantage, 
as  it  is  laxative  and  therefore  tends 
to  regulate  the  bowels. 

The  next  matter  of  importance  is 
the  quality  of  roughage  provided  for 
the  dairy  cow.  Legume  hays  are  best. 
Alfalfa  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
being  rich  in  protein,  rich  in  lime  and 
possessed  of  a  vitamin  that  stimulates 
assimilation  of  lime.  The  clovers  come 
next.  One  can  no  more  succeed  in 
dairying  without  legume  hays  than  he 
can  with  scrub  cows  that  are  not  bred 
in  the  “milky  way,”  for  performance 
at  the  pail.  In  addition  to  building  of 
silo,  provision  of  legume  hays  is  im¬ 
perative.  Arrange  to  grow  Alfalfa, 
from  standard  seed  that  has  been  in¬ 
oculated  so  that  it  will  thrive.  Also 
lime  the  land  and  have  it  rich,  well- 
drained  and  clean  for  Alfalfa  growing. 
By  all  means  continue  to  grow  Me¬ 
dium,  Red  and  Crimson  clovers  where 
they  do  well.  Other  clovers  are  valu¬ 
able,  in  the  districts  where  they  thrive. 
By  providing  Alfalfa  and  clovers,  or 
other  legumes,  including  peas  and  Soy 
beans,  the  bill  for  protein-rich  bought 
concentrates  will  be  greatly  reduced. 
Banish  Timothy  hay,  as  a  chief  “filler” 
for  dairy  cows,  and  with  it  say  goodby 
to  some  other  grasses  that  are  poor 
in  protein  and  lime,  including  marsh 
hay  which,  in  many  instances,  is  fit 
only  for  the  packing  of  crockery  or 
iron  castings.  Keep  the  pastures  fer¬ 
tilized,  sweet  and  occasionally  scarified 
and  reseeded.  The  bare-bitten,  dry, 
brown,  shadeless,  worn  out  permanent 
weedy  pasture  is  a  penitentiary  place 
for  cows  in  Summer,  and  especially  so 
when  flies  abound.  At  all  times  sup¬ 
ply  dairy  cows  with  all  the  pure  drink¬ 
ing  water  they  care  to  drink.  Take  the 
chill  off  in  cold  weather.  Supply  salt 
and  add  necessary  minerals,  according 
to  rules  prescribed  in  bulletins  of  the 
experiment  stations,  which  should  be 
obtained  and  studied.  Three  or  four 
pounds  of  steamed  bonemeal,  per  100 
lbs.  of  concentrate  fed  daily,  will  serve 
the  purpose,  in  many  instances.  Min¬ 
erals  are  less  necessary  when  legumes 
are  fed. 

It  is  a  safe  rule  to  feed  the  dairy 
cow  1  lb.  of  a  well-balanced  concen¬ 
trate  ration  for  each  3  or  4  lbs.  of  milk 
she  produces  daily.  Without  such  feed 
she  can  no  more  make  the  300  or  400 
lbs.  or  more  of  butterfat  per  year,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  than  can  an  engine 
develop  its  stated  horsepower  without 


good  arid  sufficient  fuel  being  burned  in 
the  boiler.  The  cow  must  have  enough 
of  such  feed  to  maintain  her  own 
body,  keep  herself  warm,  develop  a 
fetus  in  her  womb  and  have  plenty 
to  spare,  along  with  her  roughage  ra¬ 
tion,  to  produce  a  profitable  yield  of 
milk.  It  does  not  pay  to  stint  feed  for 
the  dairy  cow ;  nor  does  it  pay  to  fully 
feed  a  cow  that  is  a  “star  boarder,” 
not  bred  to  produce  great  quantities 
of  milk.  If  the  cows  are  scrubs,  sell 
them  to  the  butcher ;  if  they  are  grades, 
use  the  best  purebred  bull,  of  bred- 
for-performance  ancestry,  available, 
and  properly  raise  the  heifer  calves. 
If  they  are  purebred  cows,  test  them 
right  along  and  get  rid  of  the  poor 
producers.  Pedigree  is  no  apology  for 
poor  performance.  It  would  be  well 
did  every  dairyman  join  a  cow-testing 
association  and  also  have  his  children 
join  a  calf  club.  Also  study  bulletins 
on  cow  care  and  feeding. 

Here  are  sample  cow  concentrate  ra¬ 
tions,  for  comparison  with  the  one  be¬ 
ing  fed  on  the  farm  of  each  reader : 
For  high-producing  cows,  on  test,  with 
legume  hay  and  silage  or  roots  :  Ground 
corn,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  of  each 
300  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  100  lbs. ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  200  lbs. ;  salt,  12  lbs. 

To  feed  with  mixed  hay  (half  clover 
and  half  Timothy),  along  with  silage 


or  roots  :  Ground  corn,  250  lbs. ;  ground 
oats  and  wheat  bran,  of  each,  200  lbs. ; 
linseed  meal,  350  lbs. 

To  feed  with  pure  clover  hay : 
Ground  corn,  600  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  400 
lbs. ;  or  ground  corn,  600  lbs. ;  wheat 
bran,  300  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  100  lbs. 

To  feed  when  only  Timothy  hay, 
corn  stover  or  similar  low-grade  rough- 
ages  are  available,  at  the  rate  of  1  lb. 
to  each  2  or  3  lbs.  of  milk :  Ground 
corn,  400  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  200  lbs. ; 
wheat  bran  and  linseed  meal,  of  each, 
300  lbs.,  or  ground  oats,  wheat  bran 
and  linseed  meal,  of  each,  250  lbs. ; 
gluten  feed,  350  lbs. 

Many  other  excellent  combinations 
will  be  found  prescribed  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  bulletins.  a.  s.  a. 


The  Bloodhound  as  a  Watch 
Dog 

The  answers  under  heading,  “The 
Proper  Watchdog,”  on  page  1319,  have 
overlooked  the  very  best  watch  dog  the 
world  has  ever  yet  known,  and  that  is  the 
real  purebred  English  bloodhound.  They 
will  take  first  premium  over  all  others 
as  watchdogs  or  for  almost  anything  else 
that  is  of  real  value,  as  trailing,  hunting, 
loyalty,  gentleness  to  children  or  the  help¬ 
less  ;  can  easily  be  taught  anything,  to 
drive  stock  or  to  guard  property.  Be¬ 
sides,  no  other  dog  has  such  a  keen  nose. 
They  can  scent  anything  so  much  further, 
and  follow  a  trail  many  days  old.  I  defy 
a  Great  Dane,  mastiff,  police  dog  or  any 
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bull  dog  or  terrier  in  any  way  to  come  up 
with  them. 

Just  the  name  of  having  one  on  your 
place  is  a  greater  protection  against 
thieves  or  tramps  of  any  kind  than 
many  such  dogs,  for  the  real  true  pure¬ 
bred  English  bloodhound  will  scent  a 
rascal  a  half  mile  away,  and  they  always 
know  one  by  instinct.  They  will  send  out 
a  warning  in  a  voice  that  can  be  heard 
for  miles  and  will  make  your  blood  cur¬ 
dle  to  hear.  Ours  seldom  barks  unless 
he  knows  we  need  to  be  told ;  then  he  will 
be  ready  to  receive  the  intruder  while  all 
other  dogs  are  still  asleep,  and  I  defy  any 
other  dog  to  stand  firmer  or  know  how 
to  use  his  teeth  to  any  better  advantage. 
The  thieves  all  know  that  should  they  be 
so  lucky  as  to  slip  up  when  the  dog  is 
fastened  up  or  the  owner  have  the  dog 
on  an  auto  ride,  just  as  soon  as  anything 
is  found  amiss  the  master  will  at  once 
trail  the  fellow  up  and  make  him  pay 
for  his  folly. 

Ohio.  s.  T.  6. 


Dishorning  in  Europe 

Some  time  ago  you  asked  whether  dis¬ 
horning  cattle  is  practiced  over  in  Europe. 
I  lived  in  Switzerland  for  30  years  and 
traveled  over  my  country  as  much  as 
“Mrs.  Spider”  around  her  web.  But  the 
only  dishorned  cattle  are  those  cows  that 
lost  their  horns  during  fights  for  the 
leadership  of  the  herd.  These  fights  are 
not  restricted  to  five  or  ten  rounds  but  are 
fought  to  a  finish ;  that  quite  often  results 
in  dishorning,  either  completely  or  only  on 
one  side.  No  farmer  would  think  of 
taking  the  pruning  saw  to  cut  the  other 
horn  off,  too.  m.  wisehan. 

New  Jersey. 
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D  e  Laval 

50ffi  Anniversary  Separators 


Improvements 

Coldeit  Color*  These  new  1928  ma¬ 
chines  are  finished  in  beautiful  gold  and 
black  colors,  which  are  pleasing,  durable 
and  practical. 

Enclosed  Gears.  All  gears  on  the 
“Golden  Series”  are  completely  enclosed  and 
protected,  insuring  maximum  durability. 

Regulating  Cover,  a  new  type  of  reg¬ 
ulating  cover  and  float  affords  a  flow  of 
milk  from  the  supply  can  in  a  smooth,  even 
stream,  without  spattering. 

Turnable  Supply  Can.  a  novel 

feature  every  separator  user  will  appreciate. 
Permits  bowl  and  covers  to  be  removed 
or  put  in  place  without  lifting  the  supply  can 
from  its  position. 


I 


Easier  Turning.  The  “Golden  Series” 
machines  are  easy  to  start  and  turn,  re¬ 
tiring  the  least  power  or  effort  to  operate 
or  the  work  they  do. 


Oil  Window.  Shows  at  a  glance  the 
amount  and  condition  of  the  oil  and  whether 
the  separator  is  being  properly  lubricated. 

Floating  Bowl.  The  finest  _  separator 
bowl  ever  made.  Self-balancing,  runs 
smoothly  without  vibration,  with  the  least 
power,  skims  cleanest,  delivers  a  smooth, 
rich  cream,  and  is  easy  to  take  apart 
and  wash. 


The 

De  Laval 
Milker 

A  great  companion  to  the  De  Laval  Cream  Separator — • 
equally  useful  and  efficient.  Now  milking  more  than 
one  million  cows  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Milks  faster 
and  better  than  any  other  method.  Pleasing  to  the 
cows  and  produces  clean  milk.  Simple  and  durable, 
does  not  require  adjustment,  and  easy  to  operate. 
Makes  dairying  more  pleasant  as  well  as  more  profitable. 
Outfits  for  from  5  to  500  or  more  cows.  Sold  for  cash 
or  on  self-paying  terms. 

New  De  Lavals  Now  on  Display 

The  “Golden  Series”  Separators  are  now  on  display 
by  De  Laval  dealer-agents,  who  will  gladly  show  then- 
numerous  improvements  and  refinements.  See  and  try 
one  of  the  “Golden  Series,”  or  write  to  your  nearest 
De  Laval  office  for  catalog  and  full  information. 


DR.  DE  LAVAL’S  invention,  in  1878,  of  the  first  continuous 
discharge  centrifugal  cream  separator,  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  modem  dairying  and  has  done  more  than  any 
other  one  factor  to  develop  the  dairy  industry  into  the  largest 
and  most  profitable  branch  of  agriculture. 

First  in  the  beginning,  the  De  Laval  has  kept  in  the  lead 
ever  since.  Practically  every  detail  of  separator  construction 
has  been  De  Laval  originated.  As  De  Laval  features  have  been 
imitated,  further  De  Laval  improvements  have  been  made. 
Four  million  De  Laval  machines  have  been  sold  the  world  over. 
They  have  always  been  the  standard  by  which  cream  separators 
were  measured. 

Now  the  1928  “Golden  Series”  De  Laval  machines  mark 
another  step  forward.  In  a  word,  they  are  the  most  complete, 
efficient  and  beautiful  cream  separators  ever  made.  They  are 
all  that  could  be  hoped  for  in  such  a  machine.  They  must  prove 
a  source  of  pride  as  well  as  profit  to  every  owner. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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w/M,.  Places  to  Apply . 
1  -LICE  alt  Gone/ 


Try  Louse -Chase  en¬ 
tirely  at  our  risk.  Use 
one  can- -according:  to 
directions  — w  it  hout 
risking:  a  single  penny. 
Our  famous  guarantee 
is  your  protection— 


ti 


Money  Back 
plus 


10%  ” 


If  you  are  not  in  every 
way  pleased  with  the 
results.  We  dare  make 
this  binding  guarantee 
because  the  use  of 
Louse  -Chase  means 
louse-free  cows. 


V  ARE  your  cows  scrubby,  restless, 
XjL  disappointing-  in  yield?  If  so  you 
are  spending  good  money  every  day  to 
feed  lice!  The  pests  are  very  common  in  winter— - 
often  not  detected  until  vitality  is  seriously  lowered. 

Gray  lawn  Farm  Louse-Chase  enables  you  to 
have  a  louse-free  herd — NOW.  With  this  mar¬ 
velous  high-powered  louse  killer  the  job  of  clear¬ 
ing  out  the  pests  is  so  easy,  so  sure  and  INEX¬ 
PENSIVE.  You  need  only  dust  on,  from  the 
handy  sifter-top  can,  a  little  Louse-Chase 
along  the  spine,  about  the  brisket  and  between  the 
hind  legs.  Equally  effective  on  other  live  stock. 
Very  little  powder  required  per  animal. 


Follow  the  lead  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  Ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  big  breeders  who  use  and 
endorse  Louse-Chase.  A  single  package  will 
save  many  dollars  in  any  dairy.  Feed  dealers, 
druggists  and  general  stores  sell  Louse-Chase. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we  will  mail 
large  farm  size  can  postpaid  for  $1.00. 


Graylawn  Farms,  Inc.,  Dept.  R,  Newport,  Vt, 


Kill  Rats- 

Without  Poison 


A  How  Exterminator  that  is 
soSutely  Safe  to  use  Any  whei 


'  not  injure  human  beings, 
livestock,  dogs,  cats,  poultry, 
yet  is  deadly  to  rats  and  mice  every  time. 

Poisons  are  too  dangerous 


“Never  saw  anything  work  like  it  did.  We 
are  ordering  from  our  Wholesaler  in  our 
next  order.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that 
we  are  pushing  K-R-O."  Huey's  Pharmacy. 
Sardinia,  Ohio. 


K-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic, phosphorus, 
barium  carbonate  or  any  deadly  poison. 
Made  of  powdered  squill  as  recommended 
by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  in  their 
latest  bulletin  on  "Rat  Control.” 


75c  at  your  druggist;  large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Sent  postpaid  direct  from 
us  if  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  SOLD  ON 
MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  The 
K-R-O  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio* 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


Engine  racing  has  sent  many  a  good  tractor  to  an  early  grave. 

Yet  engine  racing  is  easily  prevented — with  a  Pickering  Governor. 
For  a  Pickering  Governor  automatically  controls  the  motor — it  re¬ 
sponds  instantly  to  the  slightest  load  change — there’s  no  overspeeding 

when  the  load  is  dropped.  - - —  — 

Hundredgy^f  farmers  who  equipped  their  The  pokering  Governor  Co., 
tractors  wiW  Pickering  Governors  report  '  Portland,  Conn. 

“steady,  smooth  power.”  “%5%  more  1  Send  me  free  pampWet  45_B. 
power,”  “No  more  engine  racing.  I 

Pickering  Governors  are  built  for  Ford-  |  Name  . 

son,  McCormiek-Deering,  Twin  City,  Hart-  .  Address  . 

Parr  and  all  other  tractors.  J  Tractor  . 

Pickering  Governors  make  tractors  live  longer.  j  Address 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


How  to  Keep  Cows  Healthy 

If  the  man  who  is  responsible  for 
the  care  and  management  of  a  herd 
of  dairy  cattle  in  particular,  but  other 
types  of  livestock  as  well,  will  provide 
the  thiugs  mentioned  below  he  may 
feel  certain  that  he  is  doing  everything 
within  his  power  to  maintain  conditions 
most  conducive  to  animal  health: 

Fresii  Air.— Air  is  required  to  sus¬ 
tain  life.  During  the  season  of  the 
year  when  it  is  necessary  to  stable  ani¬ 
mals  special  means  of  bringing  it  into 
the  barn  and  conducting  the  foul  air 
out  must  be  provided.  About  500  cubic 
feet  of  space  should  be  allowed  for 
each  cow.  By  providing  ventilator  in¬ 
lets  and  outlets  to  admit  and  carry 
away  at  least  3,600  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  hour  for  each  full  grown  animal, 
and  by  constructing  windows  that  open 
and  close  easily  and  that  have  an  area 
of  at  least  four  square  feet  of  glass 
available  for  each  cow  stanchion,  ideal 
air  conditions  may  be  maintained. 

Good  Feed. — A  sufficient  quantity  of 
palatable  and  nutritious  feed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  nourishment  needed  to  make 
milk  and  maintain  the  condition  should 
be  supplied.  Too  much  feed,  even  of 
excellent  quality,  may  be  as  injurious 
as  too  little.  Unless  suitable  feed  is 
provided,  attention  to  other  matters 
will  be  of  little  or  no  avail.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  poor  economy  to  feed  good 
feed  to  poor  cows.  Stock-poisoning 
plants  such  as  larkspur  and  snakeroot 
should  be  guarded  against. 

Direct  Sunlight.— This  is  Nature’s 
means  of  controlling  diseases.  The 
sun’s  rays  have  powerful  germ-killing 
ability.  Nearly  all  disease-producing 
germs  are  quickly  killed  by  sunlight. 
This  is  one  reason  why  all  barns  should 
be  built  with  plenty  of  windows  to 
admit  an  abundance  of  sunshine.  An¬ 
other  reason  is  that  sunlight  carries 
the  ultra-violet  rays  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  animal  growth.  To  be  effective 
the  sunlight  must  be  direct.  Experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  that  the  passing  of 
the  light  through  window  glass  filters 
out  the  growth  giving  qualities. 

Clean  Mangers  and  Troughs. — Suc¬ 
cessful  dairymen  have  learned  from 
costly  experience  that  it  pays  to  re¬ 
move  waste  from  mangers.  The  man¬ 
gers  and  feeding  places  should  be  kept 
clean  and  sweet  by  frequent  removal 
of  waste  and  by  occasional  washing 
with  a  liquid  disinfectant  solution  pre¬ 
pared  and  applied  in  stricter  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  directions  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  as  printed  on  the  package. 
The  stanchions  should  he  adjusted  so 
as  to  make  the  cows  stand  where  their 
manure  will  drop  in  the  gutter. 

Absorbent  Bedding.  —  This  helps  in 
keeping  animals  healthy  and  comfort¬ 
able.  The  bedding  should  he  clean, 
dry  and  odorless  with  good  absorbent 
quality.  Animals  plastered  with  ma¬ 
nure  and  filth  are  telltales  of  poor 
care  and  a  lack  of  a  dry  place  in  which 
to  lie.  A  dirty  coat  of  hair  provides 
a  favorable  breeding  place  for  mi¬ 
crobes  and  animal  parasites.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  produce  clean  milk  unless 
the  cows  are  kept  clean  and  free  from 
disease.  Manure  should  be  removed 
from  the  gutters  daily  and  drawn  to 
the  field  or  stored  at  some  distance 
from  the  stable. 

Dry  Floors. — Although  a  number  of 
different  materials  are  used  for  stable 
flooring,  concerning  the  relative  value 
of  which  there  is  wide  variance  in 
opinion,  it  is  conceded  that  the  floor 
should  be  water-tight  and  non-absor¬ 
bent.  Every  one  agrees  that  frequent 
application  of  air  slacked  lime  to  the 
previously  scraped  floor  is  u  very  ef¬ 


fective  way  of  keeping  the  stable  sweet 
and  clean.  For  outside  use  concrete  in 
the  form  of  a  platform  or  areaway  is 
ideal. 

Proper  Drainage.  —  Barnyard,  pad- 
docks,  and  open  pens  must  be  well 
drained  to  be  kex>t  sanitary.  When 
animals  are  allowed  to  wade  through 
or  in  mud  they  are  much  more  liable 
to  disease  and  injury.  By  concreting 
low  places  in  the  barnyard  the  nuisance 
of  the  mudhole  may  be  overcome. 
These  enclosures  should  be  sheltered 
from  the  wind. 

Pure  Water — Drinking  water  should 
be  supplied  plentifully.  For  the  dairy 
barn  individual  drinking  cups  are 
highly  recommended.  It  is  reported 
that  they  increase  production  10  per 
cent.  Care  should  be  taken  to  guard 
the  water  from  filth  of  all  kinds,  as 
polluted  water  is  as  bad  for  animals 
as  for  man.  Tho  yellow-green  scum 
that  appears  in  troughs  during  the 
Summer  is  not,  in  itself,  harmful,  but 
it  may  catch  and  hold  dangerous  mi¬ 
crobes.  By  emptying  the  water  and 
thoroughly  scrubbing  the  trough  with 
a  5  per  cent  solution  of  blue  vitriol 
this  vegetable  growth  may  be  killed. 
The  drinking  cups  should  also  he 
cleaned  out  quite  frequently,  as  they 
accumulate  refuse  that  decomposes 
readily  and  gives  the  water  a  bad  taste 
and  odor. 

Adequate  Pasturages. — The  pasture 
is  an  ideal  place  for  animals.  It 
should  have  a  shaded  place  where  they 
can  find  shelter  from  the  hot  sun. 
Cows  cannot  produce  their  maximum 
milk  flow  unless  they  are  comfortable. 
It  is  usually  best  to  leave  the  cows  at 
pasture  until  milking  time,  and  to  turn 
them  out  as  soon  afterward  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  they  will  graze  to  better 
advantage  then.  When  the  pasture  is 
poor,  supplementary  feed  should  be 
provided.  Good  corn  silage  is  most 
economical  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is 
nourishing,  succulent,  and  is  relished 
by  cattle. 

Ample  Exercise— Exercise  stimulates 
the  body  organs  by  providing  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  blood  and  removing 
the  products  of  metabolism.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  livestock  should  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  daily  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  This  may  be  enforced  by  feeding 
them  at  some  distance  from  their  shel¬ 
ter  or  by  other  convenient  means. 

F.  B.  HADLEY. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 


Linseed  Oil  for  Lice  on 
Cattle 

During  the  years  I  have  been  on  the 
old  farm  I  probably  have  had  my  share 
of  trouble  from  cattle  lice,  and  like 
many  others  have  always  been  on  the 
lookout  for  a  simple  or  easy  wav  to 
get  rid  of  them.  Two  years  ago  I  learned 
that  these  pests  were  helpless  if  oil 
were  applied.  I  had  one  yearling  that 
was  badly  covered  with  lice.  She  was 
of  a  nervous  disposition,  and  was  try¬ 
ing  to  tear  the  barn  down  with  her 
rubbing.  I  put  about  a  tablespoon  of 
linseed  oil  on  her,  commencing  at  tlie 
horns  and  running  along  the  ridge  of 
the  back  to  the  trail.  In  about  4S 
hours  I  noticed  she  had  quit  tearing 
around  and  would  stand  quietly  in  her 
stall. 

In  a  few  days  I  went  over  the  whole 
herd,  including  a  second  dose  on  this 
yearling.  Some  of  my  neighbors 
laughed  at  me,  claiming  the  oil  would 
so  mat  the  hair  that  the  lice  would 
have  perfect  harbor  next  to  the  skin 
and  that  I  would  be  unable  to  get  at 
them.  In  about  two  or  three  weeks 
this  yearling  was  as  clean  as  any  one 
could  desire,  all  scurf  was  removed, 
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and  in  a  few  days  any  whole  herd  had 
cleaned  up  and  I  did  not  find  a  single 
louse  that  Winter.  And  the  hair  on 
(he  whole  herd  shone  all  Winter  as 
though  it  had  been  polished. 

Next  Winter  I  bought  one  quart  of 
liuseed  oil  and  filled  a  common  squirt 
can  (a  machine  oil  can)  and  went  over 
the  whole  herd  of  14  animals.  I  re¬ 
peated  this  in  a  week  or  so,  with  the 
same  satisfactory  results  as  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  Winter. 

Yesterday  I  went  over  my  herd  for 
the  first  time  this  Winter,  using  the 
lasl  of  the  quart  I  had  bought  a  year 
ago.  I  wish  I  could  have  done  this 
about  six  weeks  ago,  but  I  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house  due  to  an  accident.' 

From  the  good  results  I  have  had 
and  the  ease  that  it  is  done,  I  feel  like 
passing  it  on,  as  I  feel  confident  that 
anyone  using  this  method  will  find 
their  troubles  from  cattle  lice  have  been 
overcome.  e.  w.  ensigh. 

Ohio. 


Cow  Getting  Thin 

My  Guernsey  cow  did  well  all  Summer 
until  the  pasture  begun  to  go  down ;  then 
I  kept  her  up  on  green  feed  and  as  the 
green  feed  disappeared  I  went  into  a 
mixed  ration.  She  picked  up  on  milk 
slightly  but  I  soon  discovered  that  my 
cow  had  run  down  hill  and  then  she 
fairly  collapsed  on  milk.  H.  T.  B. 

New  York. 

As  you  mention  the  fact  that  cow  did 
well  all  Summer,  it  would  seem  that  the 
cow  probably  started  milking  in  the  late 
Spring.  It  is  often  the  case  where  cows 
freshen  in  the  late  Spring  and  go  to  pas¬ 
ture  immediately  that  they  lose  consider¬ 
able  flesh  due  to  the  fact  that  pasture 
grasses  are  very  succulent  and  have  plen¬ 
ty  of  protein  which  stimulates  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  You  evidently  have  a  cow 
which  is  a  large  producer  and  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  turn  her  feed  into 
milk  rather  than  to  store  it  on  her  body 
as  flesh.  In  other  words,  your  cow  has 
excellent  dairy  temperament.  The  feed 
which  you  were  using  was  also  one  which 
contained  a  high  amount  of  protein  and 
also  tended  to  stimulate  production  at  the 
expense  of  body  weight.  Another  reason 
why  you  must  expect  a  cow  to  drop  _  in 
production  is  that  she  has  been  milking 
now  at  least  one-half  of  a  normal  lacta¬ 
tion  period,  and  it  is  only  natural  that 
she  must  have  exhausted  some  of  her  re¬ 
serve.  No  doubt  your  animal  could  stand 
more  flesh.  In  order  to  stimulate  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  Winter  you  must  imi¬ 
tate  Summer  conditions  as  nearly  as 
possible,  and  if  corn  silage  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  you  must  supply  some  suculent 
feed  to  keep  up  a  good  production.  The 
best  substitute  for  pasture  is  corn  sil¬ 
age  but  in  the  event  that  you  have  no 
silo  it  is  suggested  that  you  use  soaked 
beet  pulp  and  if  possible  some  molasses 
which  will  tend  to  tone  the  cow’s  appetite, 
stimulate  production  and  at  the  same  time 
put  on  flesh.  The  beet  pulp  can  be  soaked 
once  each  day  for  morning  and  evening 
feedings  and  about  3  lbs.  of  the  dry  pulp 
at  a  feeding  is  recommended.  This  would 
mean  that  you  would  soak  once  each  day 
6  lbs.  of  dry  beet  pulp,  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  absorb  15  to  20  quarts  of  water.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  mix  about  a  pint  of 
blackstrap  molasses  with  the  beet  pulp 
at  the  time  it  is  soaked.  Your  cow  would 
relish  her  ration  if  you  first  put  the  beet 
pulp  in  the  manger  and  then  placed  her 
grain  ration  on  top  of  it,  and  then  fed 
the  hay  immediately  after  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  was  consumed.  .  If  you  wish  to  mix 
your  own  ration,  it  is  suggested  that  you 
use  a  formula  such  as  two  parts  corn- 
meal,  two  parts  ground  oats,  two  parts 
wheat  bran,  two  parts  linseed  oilmeal 
(old  process),  two  parts  cottonseed  meal, 
one  part  gluten  feed  and  one  part  gluten 
meal.  Gluten  feed  contains  around  25 
per  cent  protein,  while  gluten  meal  con¬ 
tains  approximately  40  lbs.  of  protein  to 
the  hundredweight.  You  will  have  to 
judge  for  yourself  as  to  the  amount  of 
this  mixture  you  will  feed  daily,  but  the 
general  rule  is  to  allow  1  lb.  of  grain 
to  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily  with 
the  Channel  Islands  breeds. 

About  two  months  before  you  expect 
your  cow  to  freshen  again  you  should 
dry  her  off  in  order  that  she  may  have  a 
good  rest  before  her  next  lactation  period. 
As  soon  as  she  has  dried  off  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  you  feed  a  fitting  ration  to 
prepare  her  for  her  next  milking.  Such 
a  ration  usually  does  not  contain  over 
12  per  cent  of  protein  which  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  lay  on  fat  and  does  not  stimu¬ 
late  production.  A  home-mixed  feed  of 
this  nature  can  be  made  by  mixing  equal 
parts  of  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  linseed 
oilmeal  and  wheat  bran.  Here  again  you 
must  use  judgment  in  feeding.  Enough 
of  the  ration  should  be  fed  daily  to¬ 
gether  Avith  some  beet  pulp  to  keep  the 
cow  rapidly  gaining  in  flesh.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  feed  as  much  as  10  lbs.^  of 
this  grain  daily  during  this  period.  You 
should,  however,  cut  doAvn  on  the  amount 
of  grain  fed  at  least  two  weeks  previous 
to  the  freshening  date,  and  feed  only 
wheat  bran  and  a  little  oilmeal.  J.  w.  b. 


Builder’s  Liens 

My  son  gave  contract  to  build  a  house, 
lie  gave  the  contract  to  B.  lie  built  it 
and  took  up  the  money  from  time  to  time. 
When  the  contractor  B  had  it  almost 
completed  he  left  and  went  to  Florida, 
and  did  not  fiinsh.  A  waited  some  time 
and  then  went  to  work  and  finished  it. 
B  took  the  contract  to  build  for  $4,700 
and  took  up  about  $3,500.  A  hired  C  to 
finish,  and  paid  for  the  labor  and  lumber 
that  he  needed  to  finish,  and  paid  it  out 
of  the  money  that  was  due  to  B.  C 
worked  for  B  and  did  not  get  his  pay, 
so  C  puts  a  lien  on  the  house.  The 
plumber  D  also  puts  a  lien  on  the  house, 
and  the  lumber  dealer  E,  who  sold  the 
lumber  to  B,  also  puts  a  lien  on  the 
house.  The  liens  amount  to  about  $2,000, 
and  there  is  only  about  $800  left  of  the 
contract  price.  Will  A  have  to  pay  the 
balance  of  the  $2,000,  or  will  they  have 
to  lose  it?  E  has  the  last  lien.  How 
long  is  a  lien  good?  Does  it  have  to  be 
renewed  every  six  months?  Will  A  have 
to  pay  interest  on  the  liens?  Is  there  any 
way  to  bring  a  settlement  so  owner  can 
sell  the  place  ?  j.  g.  l. 

New  York. 

A  contractor,  sub-contractor,  laborer  or 
person  who  performs  labor  or  furnishes 
material  for  improvement  of  real  prop¬ 
erty  with  the  consent  of  or  at  the  request 
of  the  owner,  his  agent,  contractor  or  sub¬ 
contractor,  shall  have  a  lien  for  principal 
and  interest  of  the  value  of  the  labor  or 
material  so  put  upon  the  property.  If 
labor  is  performed  or  material  furnished 
to  a  contractor  or  sub-qontractor  for  im¬ 
provement,  the  lien  shall  not  be  for  a 
greater  sum  than  the  sum  earned  and  un¬ 
paid  on  the  contract  at  the  time  of  filing 
the  notice  of  lien  and  any  sums  subse¬ 
quently  earned  thereon.  In  no  case  shall 
the  owner  be  liable  to  pay  a  greater  sum 
or  value  higher  than  the  price  of  labor 
and  material  remaining  unpaid  at  the 
time  of  filing  the  notices  of  liens.  A 
lien  must  be  filed  at  time  during  the 
process  of  work  or  within  four  months 
after  completion  of  the  contract.  No  lien 
shall  be  a  lien  for  a  longer  period  than 
one  year  after  the  notice  of  lien  has  been 
filed,  unless  within  that  time  an  action 
was  commenced  to  foreclose  the  lien  and 
the  notice  filed  in  the  county  clerk’s 
office,  unless  an  order  be  granted  by  the 
court  continuing  the  lien  You  will  need 
an  attorney  in  this  matter,  and  we  advise 
that  you  qonsult  with  one  in  your  local¬ 
ity.  N.  T. 


NEWTON'S 


Heaves,  Cough*.  CondlHoi 
or.  Worms.  Most  for  cos 
Two  cans  satisfactory  f< 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.; 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mai 
The  Newton  Remedy  C< 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


MEN  WANTED 

to  sell  finest  line  of  shoes  in  America.  Direct  from  factory 
to  wearer.  Full  or  part  time.  Liberal  commissions  on  every 
sale.  AddressGeo.  Merritt  Shoe  Co. ,  Dept.  12,  Brockton,  Mass. 


I  want  to  send  every  man  who  reads  this  paper  one  of  my  New  Cut  T/i  ft' 
Price  Catalogs.  I  want  you  to  see  how  much  money  you  can  save  on  over  /  /M 

150  styles  of  Fencing  (Farm  and  Poultry),  Poultry  Netting,  Gates,  Steel  /  3 
Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Metal  and  Asphalt  Roofing,  Furnaces,  Cream  Separa-  <£y  1 

tors  and  Paint.  My  DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY  plan  of  dealing  cuts  the  cost  and  saves  buyers  a  lot  of  f 
money.  Not  only  are  my  prices  lower,  but  they  are  FREIGHT-PAID  prices  .That  takes  out  all  guesswork  - 
about  the  freight  charges  and  gives  you  another  big  saving.  My  catalog  tells  you  exactly  what  your  goods 
will  cost  you  laid  down  at  your  nearest  freight  station  and  the  big  saving  will  surprise  you. 

Quality  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


I  believe  I  make  and  furnish  my  customers  money  saving  opportunity  of  buying  from  mWfrf 

with  the  Best  Quality  Fencing  (Farm  and  Brown’s  Factories;  orders  are  shipped  with-  mWjAAi 
— i  Poultry),  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  jn  24  hours  from  my  three  big  factories  at  I 

lng,eF^neaces?CreamPSeparamr;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Adrain  Mich ; and  Mem-  IV? 
and  Paint,  that  it  is  possible  to  phis,  Tenn.,  and  about  20  other  shipping 

produce.  That’s  why  everything  points;  so  regardless  of  where  you  live  llr ,  p 

you  buy  from  me  carries  my  you  ,c,an  goods  frorn  Brown  with-  |r 

lersonal  guarantee — a  guarantee  out  delay.  Over  a  Million  Customers  now 
t  insures  you  quality  and  satis-  buy  from  my  factories  and  enjoy  the  sav- 

_  It  makes  no  difference  where  ing  that  my  Direct-from-Factory  plan  of 

you  live,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  dealing  makes  possible. 

k  Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Catalog  your  name  and  address  and  I’ll 

send  you  my  money-saving  Cut  Price  Catalog  by  return  mail.  If  you  are  going  to  M 
'vx  build  fences — if  you  are  going  to  put  on  new  roofs  or  repair  your  old  ones — if  you 
Nyi  are  going  to  paint  any  of  your  buildings,  get  this  book  before  you  buy  and 
see  the  money  I  can  save  you — Jim  Brown. 

e^&^THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.4311  Cleveland,  O. 


The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 

Dept.  4314  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Send  me  Free  and  Postpaid  your  new  1928  Cut 
Price  Catalog. 
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BamHfeeding 

...need  not  fob  you 
of  Milk  Profits/ 


ments  as  Barrenness, 
Retained  Afterbirth, 
Abortion,  Bunches, 
Scours,  Lost  Appetite, 
etc,,  threaten  your 
profits,  use  Kow-Kare, 
as  shown  on  each  can. 
For  thirty  years  this 
great  regulator  and 
remedy  has  been  sav¬ 
ing  money  for  cow 
owners — bringing  ail¬ 
ing  cows  promptly 
back  to  health.  No 
dairy  bam  should  be 
without  this  famous 
home  remedy  for  dis¬ 
orders  of  milk  cows. 
Thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men  find  it  the  most 
dependable  aid  to  cow 
health  and  profits. 


This  winter  you  can  say  good-bye  to 
many  of  the  production  losses  you’ve 
faced  year  after  year.  Kow-Kare  will 
change  these  losses  into  profits  for 
you.  When  you  pay  for  your  first  can 
of  Kow-Kare  you  can  depend  upon 
getting  back  two  or  three  times  this 
cost  out  of  the  milk  pail. 

The  difference  will  be  not  so  much 
in  what  you  feed  as  in  what  happens 
after  it  is  consumed.  Few  cows  can 
assimilate  and  turn  into  milk  all  the 
dry  rich  feed  they  consume — with¬ 
out  systematic  conditioning.  Kow- 
Kare  keeps  the  digestion  and  milk- 
producing  organs  responsive.  Heavy 
feeding  is  made  safe — and  profitable. 

Feed  a  tablespoonful  of  Kow-Kare 
with  the  grain  one  or  two  weeks  each 
month.  Note  the  fuller  milk  pails, 
the  better  looking  cows,  the  improved 
appetites.  This  conditioning  costs 
only  a  few  cents  per  month  per  cow. 
It’s  the  biggest  little  investment  you 
ever  made.  Try  it  on  all  your  cows 
this  winter. 

When  Cows  Freshen 

be  sure  <to  feed  a  tablespoonful  of 
Kow-Kare  in  the  feedings  for  two  or 
three  weeks  before  and  after.  You 
will  call  it  the  best  health  insurance 
you  ever  paid  for.  A  better  calf,  a  cow 
free  from  disorders  so  often  arising  at 
calving  is  worth  spending  many  times 
what  Kow-Kare  will  cost  you. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and 
druggists  have  Kow-Kare.  Large  size 
$1.25;  6  cans  $6.25;  Small  size  65c.  If 
your  dealer  is  not  supplied  we  will 
mail,  postpaid.  Write  for  book, “More 
Milk  from  the  Cows  You  Have.” 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc* 

Lyndon ville,  Vermont 


KARE 


Regulates  and  Conditions 


^^ASSOCrATION  CO^lNC. 
UftMNmU  VT.  u.  fc  * 


Home-Mix  Your  Own  COMPLETE  MINERAL 

With  Kow-Kare  you  can  easily  mix  your  own  complete 
mineral  at  a  surprisingly  low  cost— a  mixture  of  recognized 
conditioning  value.  Simply  mix  30  lbs.  salt,  30  lbs.  finely- 
ground  limestone,  30  lbs.  steamed  bone  meal  and  four 
cans  (large)  Kow-Kare.  For  well  under  $6  per  hundred 
you  will  have  an  unbeatable  mineral.  Use  80  lbs.  of  this 
mixture  to  a  ton  of  grain. 


ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 


A  guaranteed  pure  Iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  I  twill  pay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  37  Middletown,  0. 


e’at 

Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
Ip!  LATOR  dozen;  5  dozen  $  1 ,  or  mailed  postpaid. 
inserted  Moore  Bros.,  Dept  C  Albany.  N.Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


|F  you  are  in  the  Market  for  Metal  Roofing — Wire 
*  Fence— Barb  Wire  House  and  Roof  Paint,  at  a 
Price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Samples  and  Prices 
Free,  Write 

CONSUMERS*  MEG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Diarrhoea  in  Fowls 

I  have  300  April  Leghorn  pullets 
and  about  one-third  of  them  have  been 
laying  since  October.  They  all  look 
healthy  and  happy.  Last  week  I  had 
to  take  three  away,  as  they  had  a  gray 
discharge  from  the  vent  and  their 
feathers  were  very  dirty  from  it.  Last 
year  many  of  my  old  chickens  were 
the  same  way.  We  fed  them  with 
cornmeal,  bran,  oatmeal.  Alfalfa  meal, 
salt,  charcoal,  mixed  as  a  mash.  In 
the  morning  we  feed  them  with  warmed 
oats,  at  noon  with  about  10  ears  of 
corn  and  four  good-sized  cow  beets ; 
in  the  evening  one  bucket  of  coarse 
scratch  feed.  We  make  sure  they  al¬ 
ways  have  plenty  of  fresh  water.  I 
would  also  like  to  know  what  can  he 
done  to  prevent  chickens  from  picking 
each  other  to  death.  They  seem  to 
pick  some  vital  place  and  bleed  to 
death.  a.  s. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

There  are  many  causes  of  diarrhoeal 
discharges  that  soil  the  fluff,  spoiled 
food  of  some  kind,  too  much  meat  in 
the  ration,  too  much  green  stuff  to 
which  the  floc-k  is  not  accustomed,  in¬ 
digestion  and  actual  disease.  What  is 
known  as  vent  gleet  is  not  uncommon. 
This  produces  an  irritating  discharge 
that  may  cause  sores  and  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  from  fowl  to  fowl.  If  this  dis¬ 
ease  is  suspected,  ailing  birds  should 
be  removed  from  the  flock.  Treatment 
is  not  very  satisfactory,  hardly  worth 
the  time  and  effort  required  to  bring 
about  a  cure  except  in  the  case  of  some 
particularly  valuable  bird. 

Fowls  will  acquire  such  vices  as 
picking  each  other  if  closely  confined 
or  kept  in  overcrowded  quarters. 
Greater  freedom,  outdoors  if  possible, 
more  room  and,  perhaps,  slightly  dark¬ 
ening  a  portion  of  the  house  to  permit 
of  a  retreat  from  vicious  birds  may 
help.  Overcrowding  and  idleness  are 
probably  the  greatest  sources  of  this 
trouble.  m.  b.  d. 


Culling  Flock 

I  have  75  pullets  that  were  hatched 
April  1,  and  as  yet  I  haven't  got  over 
20  eggs  in  one  day.  These  are  White 
Leghorns.  I  am  feeding  Cornell  mash 
formula  and  mixed  grain ;  600  lbs. 
cracked  corn,  400  lbs.  wheat,  300  lbs. 
buckwheat  and  200  lbs.  barley.  Some 
of  these  pullets  have  the  pelvic  hones 
less  than  two  fingers  spread.  Can  I 
depend  upon  this  sign  to  cull  my  flock 
by.  Does  this  pelvic  bone  spread  as 
the  hen  starts  laying  or  does  it  remain 
the  same  after  the  pullets  becomes  six 
months  of  age?  I  have  40  yearling 
hens  that  stopped  laying  about  Novem¬ 
ber  15.  About  when  should  they  begin 
to  increase  again?  I  get  from  one  to 
five  eggs  a  day  now.  f.  e.  m. 

New  York. 

No,  you  cannot-  cull  a  flock  properly 
by  observing  only  the  distance  between 
the  bones  of  the  pelvic  arch.  This  dis-  j 
tance  is  one  indication  of  present  lay¬ 
ing,  but  not  of  past  or  future  produc-  j 
tion.  When  a  fowl  is  laying,  these  j 
bones  become  soft,  flexible  and  wide-  j 
spread,  so  that  they  are  usually  two  or 
three  finger  breadths  apart.  When  lay¬ 
ing  ceases,  they  become  rigid  and  c-lose 
together,  to  remain  until  production 
again  starts.  Taken  with  the  condition 
of  the  vent,  small  and  dry  when  the 
bird  is  out  of  production,  open  and 
moist  when  laying,  they  afford  a  valu¬ 
able  and  ready  means  of  determining 
whether  or  not  a  fowl  is  laying  at  the 
time  of  the  examination,  but  that  is  all. 
Yearlings  that  laid  up  to  the  middle  of 
November  did  well  and  are  entitled  to 
two  months  rest.  If  fed  and  eared  for, 
they  will  probably  begin  production 
again  in  late  Winter.  m.  b.  d. 


A  Lantern  Problem 

Here  is  something  worth  remember¬ 
ing  when  the  lantern  gets  a  cranky 
spell : 

“Do  you  have  trouble  lifting  the  top 
of  your  lantern  after  the  parts  be¬ 
come  rusty?  Apply  graphite  or  gra¬ 
phite  grease  on  the  parts  that  rub  to¬ 
gether.  It  goes  up  like  new.”  j.  h.  c. 

New  Jersey. 


A  Unadilla  will  save  money, 
particularly  when  snow  covers 
the  ground  and  feed  prices  go 
skylarking. 

Rugged  ill  construction,  the 
Unadilla  will  withstand  a  lot 
of  weathering. 

It  makes  and  keeps  silage 
sweet,  succulent  and  produc¬ 
tive.  It  is  good  economy  to 
buy  your  Unadilla  early  and 
take  advantage  of  the  early- 
order  price. 

Discount  for  Cash .  Terms, 
if  wanted.  Send  for  big  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog,  containing  silo 
details  and  information  on 
tubs,  tanks  and  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Lifetime  Satisfaction 


Tiyr  ADE  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  gal- 
JY-L  vanized.  No  shrinkage  or  swelling. 
Can  be  increased  in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No  freeze  troubles. 

Send  for  remarkable  book¬ 
let — “What  Users  Say.-’ 
Easy  terms— buy  now, 
pay  later. 

Check  below  items  in 
whichyou  are  interested 
and  we  will  send  illus¬ 
trated  folders. 


Agents  wanted  in  territory 
where  we  are  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Ross  Cutter  8s  Silo  Co., 
469  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 
Makers  of 
Silos  □  Cutters  □  Cribs  □ 
Brooder  HousesQ  HogHousesQ  MillsQ 


ECONOMY 
SILOS' . gStt 


Economy  Silo  with  new 
doorway  and  hinged  doors 
is  a  wonder.  Always  ready 
to  swing  into  place.  No  car- 
tying  of  doors  up  or  down 
doorway.  Doors  cannot  get 
lost  or  misplaced. 

Superior  workmanship 
with  best  quality  of  long 
leaf  Yellow  Pine  or  Oregon 
Fir.  Easy  ladder  and  hinged 
doors.  Storm-proof  Anchor 
System  makes  Economy  Silo 
a  permanent  structure.  Low 
prices  now. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 
Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  613  Frederick,  Md 

• 


TELLS  YOU  IN  PICTURES  ABOUT  THE  ROT  PROOF 
STORM  PROOE  PERMANENT.  ATTRACTIVE"** 
NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  SILO 


NATIONAL’  FIRE  •  PRGDP1  NGCOMPANY\ 

FULTON  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH  PA  h 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Ayrshire  Cattle  Outlook 

Secretary  C.  T.  Conklin,  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association,  Brandon, 
Vt.,  says  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
10%  in  the  number  of  Ayrshires  regis¬ 
tered  and  15%  in  the  number  trans¬ 
ferred  as  compared  with  1926.  For 
every  eight  animals  registered  during 
the  year  seven  have  been  transferred, 
which  is  indicative  of  the  active  de¬ 
mand  for  purebred  cattle. 

During  the  year  a  record  for  the 
establishment  of  new  herds  was  made, 
while  181  breeders  were  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’ 
Association.  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont  were  the 
leading  states  in  volume  of  Ayrshire 
business. 

An  increasing  export  trade  is  being 
developed  by  American  breeders,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America.  During  the  year 
shipments  were  made  to  Mexico,  Porto 
Rico,  Republic  of  Colombia,  Brazil, 
Salvador,  Honduras  Bermuda,  Hawaii 
and  Turkey. 


Sheep  Shearing  on  Table 

Do  you  know  if  there  is  a  way  of 
shearing  sheep  standing  on  their  feet? 
I  understand  there  is  a  way  and  it  is 
used  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
States.  They  are  fastened  in  some  form 
by  their  feet  and  sheared  standing. 
This  would  be  much  easier  than  set¬ 
ting  them  up  and  holding  them.  It  is 
hard  work  for  one  man  to  shear  a  large 
flock  alone.  a.  r.  h. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

The  sheep  do  not  stand  on  their  feet, 
it  is  the  man  who  stands  with  a 
straight  back,  with  no  weight  of  the 
sheep  on  him.  It  would  take  a  genius 
to  fasten  four  feet  of  a  standing  sheep 
to  prevent  a  continuous  twisting  and 
wiggling.  Also  it  would  be  impossible 
to  do  a  neat  job  on  the  under  side  and 
the  inside  of  the  legs.  There  is  a  small 
amount  of  shearing  done  on  tables  by 
men  who  do  not  like  to  stoop  and  sup¬ 
port  the  weight  of  the  sheep.  It  takes 
longer  time, .but  is  easier  on  the  man 
with  sore  muscles. 

The  table  or  bench  must  be  long 
enough  to  hold  the  fleece  spread.  The 
sheep  is  laid  on  its  side  and  the  foot 
on  the  under  hind  leg  fastened  close  to 
the  board.  Then  a  loop  goes  around 
the  neck  to  hold  the  head  down.  When 
one  side  is  clipped  the  half  fleece  is 
spread  and  the  sheep  rolled  on  and 
fastened  again.  One  man  knows  as 
much  as  another  about  how  to  tie  the 
leg  and  neck  with  a  small  rope  or  strap, 
but  the  neck  loop  must  be  loosened 
twice  and  the  head  held  to  get  the  neck 
wool. 

This  recalls  what  I  saw  in  Alabama. 
A  colored  brother  was  at  each  end  of 
one  lying  on  a  chip  pile,  while  a  third 
was  snigging  off  locks  wherever  they 
looked  handiest.  These  he  threw  in  a 
cotton  basket.  I  set  the  sheep  on  end 
and  mowed  off  some  of  that  “piney- 
woods”  critter’s  wool  and  told  the  boy 
to  adopt  my  way  and  become  a  cham¬ 
pion  sheep-shearer.  I  set  the  sheep 
against  him  when  I  left.  The  three 
stood  idle  until  I  got  away,  but  evident¬ 
ly  thought  their  way  was  the  best. 
When  I  looked  back  the  second  time 
they  were  all  on  their  knnes. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS.  . 


Wholesale  Rat  Slaughter 

About  killing  rats  I  will  tell  you  how 
it  is  done.  Take  a  large  copper  kettle, 
All  it  a  little  over  half  with  water.  Cut 
bay  fine,  put  over  water ;  sprinkle  a 
little  meal,  bran  and  middlings  over  it. 
Lay  a  board  from  floor  to  top  of  ket¬ 
tle,  sprinkle  with  meal.  When  one  rat 
gets  in  all  in  manger  will  jump  in. 
Wh*jn  a  boy,  a  neighbor  caught  IS 
one  night ;  a  few  nights  later  another 
neighbor  set  bis  kettle  and  caught  27. 
We  never  caught  over  12  at  a  time, 
generally  six  to  eight  or  ten.  w.  f.  s. 
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DON’T  spend  a  dollar  for  plans,  material  or 
equipment  for  any  farm  building  until  you 
send  for  our  free  book  and  see  how  Jamesway 
helps  farmers  everywhere  solve  their  building 
problems.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are 
planning  to  build,  remodel,  ventilate  or  equip  a 
cow  barn,  hog  house  or  poultry  house  this  free 
book  will  show  you  how  you  can  save  consider¬ 
able  money. —  Jamesway  has  the  most  complete 
building  service  ever  offered  to 
farmers;  we  show  you  hoy/  to 
plan  your  buildings  for  conven¬ 
ience  and  economy— we  show  you 
just  where  every  door  and  window  should 
be  placed  so  that  everything  is  just  as 
handy  as  a  “pocket  inashirt.”  We  show 
you  how  to  design  your  buildings  so  that 
they  will  add  beauty  and  value  to  your 
place  and  yet  save  you  a  lot  of  money 
on  material  costs. 

Write  for  this  FREE  Book 

which  tells  all  about  this  Jamesway  Service.  This  book  also 
illustrates  and  describes  Jamesway  labor-saving  and  money¬ 
making  equipment;  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter 
Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  Cow  Barn— Troughs,  Waterers,  etc., 
for  Hog  Houses  and  Feeders,  Waterers,  Nests,  Incubators, 
Brooders  for  the  Poultry  House. 

Jamesway  Equipment  for  Cow  Barns,  Hog  Houses  and 
Poultry  Houses  is  the  most  economical  you  can  buy — it  is 
the  most  economical  because  it  is  the  BEST — it  lasts  longer 
— does  the  work  better — saves  you  time  and 
labor  and  provides  comfort  for  your  animals. 

Read  this  letter  from  Fred  Warnbeg, 

Rush  City,  Minnesota: 

“/  have  been  using  Jamesway  Equipment  for  nine  years.  During 
this  nine  years  of  service  they  have  done  alt  I  expected  of  .them  and 
I  know  they  will  be  here  for  nine  years  more” 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  coupon — check  items  you  are  interested 
in  and  we  will  send  you  the  books  you  want  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  Jamesway  Service. 


NESTS 


JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


■II 


FEEDERS 


WATERERS 


BROODERS 


Mall  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

James  Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  6422 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BOOK.  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in 

□  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 

□  Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Barn 

□  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 


Name . 

Post  Office . 

R.  F.  D. . . . . . . State. 


MTi 

Soft 

Absorbent  Texture 


Small 
rounded 
■end  easy 
to  insert 


*  wiv  mi.  i  nr,  a  i  mr.i'i  i  w  V 

Spider,  Obstructions,  Hard  Milkers,  Cut  &  Bruised  Teats 
Made  of  an  absorbent  texture  capable  of  carrying  the 
Medicated  Ointment  into  the  teat  canal  to  the  seat  of  the 
trouble.  They  heal  the  teal  and  keep  it  open. 

Three  doz.  Dilators,  sterilized  and  packed  in  jar  of  Medi- 
Ointment,  $1.00.  Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 
Manufactured  by 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  Veterinarian,  Dept.  5.  MORRIS.  N.  Y. 

EHa3M-kw:r.Ydik 


cated 


CAR-MIN-TON.  MINERAL  TONIC  FOR  COWS,  $1.00 
LIQUID  UDDER  BALM,  $1.00  FOUL  TREATMENT,  $1.00 
GARGET  POWDER,  .60  WHITE  SCOUR  TABLETS,  .50 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  interest  by  thousands  of 
young  people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each  postpaid. 


Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 
liobinson  Crusoe.  DeFoe 
Gulliver’s  Travels.  Swift 
Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 


Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 
Black  Beauty 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Save  with 

Harder 


The  lowest  prices 
of  the  year  are  now 
effective.  Next  month, 
you  will  pay  more,  and  later  still 
more.  Get  your  order  in  this  month 
and  save  money.  No  deposit  required. 
Pay  on  delivery  or  from  your  monthly 
milk  checks. 


The  1928  Harder  Silo  has  many  exclusive 
new  features.  There’s  a  Harder  that  meets 
your  needs,  at  a  price  you  are  willing  to  pay. 
Write  today  for  our  Early  Order  Proposition. 

The  Harder  Round  Brooder  House  is  built 
on  the  silo  principle — no  cold  corners;  no 
waste  space.  Easily  erected;  portable.  Send 
for  free  folder. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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cJVLr.  and  oMrs. 

discuss  the  cost  of  egg  production 


Mr. — Well,  it’ll  be  a  sad  time  for  us  roosters. 

Mrs. — So?  And  how  is  that? 

Mr. — Increasing  scarcity  of  hens.  Too  many  of ’em  going  to  the 
block  because  they  can’t  produce  enough  eggs  to  pay  their  keep. 

Mrs.— It’s  not  always  because  they  can’t  produce  enough 
eggs.  Sometimes  they  produce  a  great  many  eggs  but  it  costs  too 
much  to  produce  ’em.  No  fault  of  the  hens,  but  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.— How  are  you  going  to  remedy  that? 

Mrs. — My  boss  knows.  He  cuts  down  the  feed  bill  by  sub¬ 
stituting  DIAMOND  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL  for  part  of  the 
meat  scraps.  DIAMOND  carries  40%  minimum  protein  and  is 
highly  productive  of  eggs.  Also,  it  is  lower  in  fibre  than  meat. 
And  it  costs  only  two-thirds  as  much  as  meat  scraps,  mind  you. 

Mr. — H-m-m.  Our  boss  has  a  head  on  him,  eh? 

Mrs. — Well  I  guess.  He  knows  that  some  animal  protein  is 
necessary,  but  that  a  little  goes  a  long  way- Therefore  he  puts 
in  200  lbs.  of  DIAMOND  for  200  lbs.  of  meat  scraps,  in  a  ton  of 
mash.  Saves  $2.50  on  every  ton — $1.25  saved  for  every  100  lbs. 
of  DIAMOND  used  to  replace  100  lbs.  of 
meat.  And  just  as  many  eggs  or  more. 

Mr. — Then  you’re  not  headed  for  the 
block  for  awhile,  eh? 

Mrs.— Not  me.  I’ll  be  in  your  old  harem 
for  a  long,  long  time. 


Try  DIAMOND  as  suggested.  Poultry  feeders 
and  poultry  feed  manufacturers  elsewhere 
are  finding  that  it  pays.  Write  us  for  cir¬ 
cular  containing  a  good  egg  mash  formula. 


Ration  Service  Dept. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

17  Battery  Place  New  York  City 


40%  Protein 


Greater, 

EGGS  FROM  FLOCKS  FED 


Plain  or  with  4%  Cod  Liver  Oil  Added 

show  a  higher  rate  of  hatchahility  and  a  profitable  increase  in  the  live* 
ability  of  the  chicks  because  they  are  stronger  and  healthier. 

.  That  is  why  Hatcherymen  the  coutry  over  are  today  demanding  that  eggs  for  their 
incubators  come  from  flocks  fed  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk— they  know  such  eggs  are 
dependable. 

From  Chick  Co  Egg  and  Back  Again.  Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk  pays  a  profit  and  guards  the  vitality  of  your  stock. 

This  is  the  most  efficient,  the  most  economical  and  easiest 
way  to  buy  and  feed  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

4  r Makes  Any  Poultry  orT  - 
L  Hog  Ration  Better  j|  ^ 

CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

4750  SHERIDAN  ROAD  CHICAGO.  IU. 


Send  This  Coupon  For  FREE  BOOK 


FREE! 

This  book  covers  every 
phase  of  poultry  feeding 
from  chick  to  egg  and 
back  again  —preven¬ 
tion  of  dreaded  diseases 
and  the  best  poultry 
rations— we  will  send  it 
to  you  FREE 1 


Consolidated  Products  Co.,  2-14 

4750  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  IU. 

Please  mail  me  FREE  a  copy  of  your  new 
book  for  poultry  men. 

Name . 

Address . 
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Keeping  Poultry  in 
Confinement 

The  vast  majority  of  poultry  farms 
in  Schenectady  and  Saratoga  Counties 
are  operating  their  layers  on  the  con¬ 
finement  basis,  that  is,  after  their  pul¬ 
lets  are  about  5  or  0  months  old  they 
are  boused  and  are  never  let  out  after¬ 
ward.  Do  you  consider  this  is  proven 
to  be  a  satisfactory  method,  assuming, 
of  course,  that  the  breeders  are  given 
range.  By  having  a  two  or  three-story 
laying  house  and  buying  all  day-old 
chicks,  why  would  it  not  be  possible 
(under  the  right  conditions)  to  keep 
1,000  hens  on  two  acres  and  do  no 
breeding,  but  raise  the  chicks,  assum¬ 
ing  proper  care  i«  taken  in  plowing 
frequently  and  using  covered  crops? 
Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  good 
plans  for  a  two-story  laying  house  for 
about  500  hens?  Do  you  consider  ultra 
violet  rays  of  decided  importance  to 
poultry,  and  do  most  of  the  glass  sub¬ 
stitutes  admit  them?  What  books  do 
you  recommend  on  intensified  poultry 
raising  and  plant  construction? 

New  York.  c.  m.  j. 

It  would  be  quite  possible,  I  think, 
to  keep  1,000  hens  upon  two  acres  of 
ground,  confining  the  mature  birds  to 
their  houses  as  you  suggest.  If  kept 
under  sanitary  and  healthful  condi¬ 
tions,  hens  do  well  in  confinement  and 
the  egg  production  is  likely  to  exceed 
that  of  birds  given  range.  Such  a 
practice  necessitates  great  care  in 
sanitation,  as  disease  more  easily  ob¬ 
tains  a  foothold  in  crowded  quarters 
and  is  controlled  with  greater  difficulty. 
A  present  day  plan,  where  chicks  must 
be  raised  in  limited  quarters,  is  to 
provide  a  concrete  platform  or  yard 
outside  their  brooder  bouses  and  allow 
them  the  use  of  that.  Such  a  platform 
is  easily  cleaned  and  disinfected  and 
may  be  kept  covered  with  clean  sand  or 
loam,  renewed  at  intervals.  With  the 
use  of  cod-liver  oil  and  green  stuff  in 
their  ration,  chicks  may  be  reared  in 
close  quarters  if  the  sanitary  measures 
above  suggested  are  observed. 

The  ultra  violet  rays  of  sunshine  are 
of  vast  importance  to  all  growing  ani¬ 
mals,  but  they  are  free  and  require  no 
special  apparatus  for  their  production 
except  under  laboratory  conditions 
where  they  are  being  experimented 
with.  Unfortunately,  ordinary  window 
glass  shuts  out  a  very  considerable 
part  of  these  rays,  admitting  light  rays 
but  excluding  those  that  are  termed 
“ultra  violet”  because  of  their  position 
upon  the  chart  or  spectrum  used  in 
separating  a  ray  of  sunlight  into  its 
component  parts.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  ultra  violet  rays;  they  have 
existed  as  long  as  sunlight  has  reached 
the  earth,  but  we  have  just  found  out 
what  an  important  part  they  play  in 
animal  nutrition  and  how  they  may 
unintentionally  be  excluded  from  build¬ 
ings  provided  with  glass  windows. 
There  are  various  glass  substitutes  on 
the  market  that  transmit  more  of  these 
rays  than  ordinary  window  glass  does 
and  are  suitable  for  poultry  houses. 
Manufacturers  are  also  now  making  a 
kind  of  glass  that  is  transparent  to 
the  ultra  violet  rays  and  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  ordinary  window  glass.  As 
yet,  this  special  glass  is  most  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  poultry  houses,  being  sold, 
I  believe,  at  about  50  cents  per  square 
foot. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  published  plans 
for  two-story  poultry  houses,  though  I 
presume  that  they  may  be  found  in 
books  upon-  poultry  culture.  A  two- 
story  poultry  building  is  but  a  build¬ 
ing  two  stories  in  height,  arranged  for 
light,  ventilation  and  convenience  as  a 
one-story  building  would  be.  There  is 
nothing  necessarily  peculiar  about  it 
and  many  ordinary  barns  have  been 
transformed  into  two-story  poultry 
houses  by  providing  the  upper  floor 
with  light  and  ventilation.  Intensive 
poultry  keeping  means  keeping  poultry 
in  limited  quarters  and  necessarily  ob¬ 
serving  the  precautions  to  maintain 
health  ana  visor  that  flave  already 


MstsMORE chicks 


TWIN-FLOAT^ 


Tho 


M.8ke«Co- 
Twin 
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TWIN-FLOAT  Sol-Hot  Wickless 
Brooder  will  help  you  raise  more 
chicks  this  season.  Its  Automa¬ 
tic  Twin-Float  Oil  Level  is  tho 
greatest  invention  ever  developed 
tor  chick  brooders.  Thousands  of 
users  praise  it. 

Simple  and  easy  to  operate  as  a 
gas  stove.  No  wicks — no  valves 
—  no  smoke  —  no  smothered 
chicks — no  danger — no  trouble. 
Even  heat  all  the  time. 

FREE  CATALOG 

tells  all  about  this  wonderful  brooder 
—the  brooder  that  is  10(F&  safe— 100'S 
efficient.  Don't  buy 
a  brooder  until 
you  sret  this 
catalog:.  Send 
for  it  NOW. 


7ARVIS’ 

White  Leghorn  f’UIflfC 
and  Barred  Rock  vlllvllu 
Bred  for  Livability,  EggsandProtit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
free  from  disease.  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  type.  Leghorns  ot  the  Improved  Barron 
English-Hollywood  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding. 
Jarvis  Barred  Rocks  are  of  a  blending  of  proven 
high  producing  blood  lines. 

Botli  Jarvis  white  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  are 
rich  in  the  blood  of  250  to  300-egg  foundation  blood 
lines— blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg  Record 
Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breeding.  All 
bouses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in  clean,  sanitary 
condition,  insuring  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
breeding  methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy, 
Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Production  Quality  that 
grow  quick  and  pay  big  profits.  Guaranteed  good 
quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt 
shipments.  100*  live  delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong, 
sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Our  15th  year  producing 
high  quality  chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
our  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
nearest  plant. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  Frankfort,  Del. 

Largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  White  Leghorns 
and,Bai~red  Rocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


GUARANTEED 
The  Most  Profitable 
Chicks  You  Can  Buy 

Our  Chicks  must  pay  you  better  than  any 
other  kind,  or  -we’ll  refund  the  difference 
in  price  paid.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  amazing  Guarantee —  the  broadest 
ever  given  by  any  poultry  breeder. 

1928  Year  Book  FREE 

Not  a  mere  catalog,  but  a  78-page  text¬ 
book,  telling  how  to  make  more  money  from 
poultry.  Based  on  common  sense  princi¬ 
ples,  learned  through  33  years’  constant 
study  and  observation.  Write  today. 

LORD  FARMS  6M  ETH 'iPl'N?  TlASsT 


f  INPIAN 

Head 
chicks 


TYON’T  buy  baby  chicks  until 
^  you  have  learned  all  about 
Indian  Head  White  Leghorns — 
the  old  reliable  Strain. 

Vigorous  and  dependable  for  sure 
profits.  New  low  prices. 

Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


RAMBLE’S 

HIGH-QUALITY 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rox 
Wyandottes  and  Reds 
White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 
Mixed — 

immediate  Delivery 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 
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Quality-bred  and  quality-hatched  Lakeview 
chicks  grow  rapidly  into  realmoney.  World’s 
best  strains  in  our  supply  flocks,  all  Michigan 
accredited  —  that  means  business.  Officially 
culled,  state  inspected.  Official  records  up  to 
252  eggs  at  Michigan  egg  contest,  1925.  Silver 
cup  winners,  Holland  fair,  1927.  216  egg  hen 
at  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  1927. 

Get  Bi^  FREE  Catalog 

Gives  descriptions  of  strong,  vigorous  Smith 
Hatched  Chicks  of  famous  Leghorn  strains,  also 
Barred  and  W.  Rocks,  Buff  Orp.,  W.  Wyan.,  and 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds— all  money-making  breeds.  Make 
reservations  early— lc  per  chick  books  your  order. 

->  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

M.  J.  Kote,  Prop. 

1  Holland,  Michigan 

Member  Inter  nation  at 
Chick  Association 


Facts  Worth  Looking 
Into  When  Buying 
Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 


1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

2  We  are  financially  responsible. 

Q  Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

4  Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production 
have  been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years. 

Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high 
records  used  in  our  breeding  pens, 
g  The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
u  stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 
Our  feeding  and  management  pro¬ 
gram  free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks, 
ja  We  pay  delivery  charges  and 

^  guarantee  100%  satisfactory  arrival, 

a  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  de- 
livery  on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

JO  Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 
u  This  is  your  protection. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


Niagara  Poultry  Farm 

Profitable  Chicks  and  Dux 
Will  Always  Satisfy  You 

Hardy,  northern  grown,  vigorous,  healthy, 
heavy,  laying,  free  range  breeding  flocks 
insures  you  livable,  profitable  chicks.  Our 
prices  will  save  you  money. 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS 
WYANDOTTES  —  PEKIN  DUX 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

For  bigger  Poultry  Profits  get  our  Catalog. 
NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5 
Established  1887  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


From  the  largest  flock  of 
certified  hens  in  Mary- 
land.  Single  comb  white 

Leghorns— trap  nested  % 
Wyckoff-Tancred  strains. 

R  C  CO  r  d  egg  production, 

250  to  300  eggs. 

Write  for  our  free  book, 
k  “Pro fit. Maying  Poultry 

B,  and  place  your  order  early. 


FROM 
250  to 
300  egg 
Hens 


HILLSIDE 

POULTRY  FARM 

P  O  Sex  200 
Mr.  Airy,  Md. 


been  spoken  of.  It  is  practicable,  but, 
in  the  past,  has  been  made  a  fad  car¬ 
ried  to  ridiculous  extremes,  as  in  a 
now  defunct  “system”  once  widely  ad¬ 
vertised  where  the  back  yard  was  to 
be  filled  with  small  coops  arranged  in 
rows  and  containing  about  five  fowls 
each.  m.  b.  d. 


Balancing  a  Poultry  Feed 

I  have  been  advised  by  a  friend  in 
the  business  that  the  following  mash 
mixture  is  a  good  one  for  laying  bens : 
200  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  middlings,  200 
lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  200 
lbs.  beef  scrap,  100  lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf 
meal,  100  lbs.  gluten  meal,  50  lbs.  oil- 
meal,  15  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  8  lbs. 
salt,  50  lbs.  bonemeal,  50  lbs.  ground 
charcoal.  Does  this  constitute  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  and  what  would  you  say 
is  the  ratio?  How  is  the  ratio  figured? 

New  Jersey.  a.  e. 

A  “balanced  ration”  is  one  in  which 
there  is  a  proper  proportion  between 
the  beat  and  energy  producing  foods, 
like  corn,  and  the  elements  that  con¬ 
tribute  more  directly  to  production, 
like  meat  scrap  or  milk.  No  mash  con¬ 
stitutes  a  balanced  ration,  because  it 
is  only  one  part  of  the  whole  ration 
consumed  and  is  the  part  that  is  high¬ 
est  in  protein,  the  egg  production 
stimulating  part  of  the  food  given.  All 
these  are  only  general  terms ;  there  are 
no  hard  and  fast  distinctions  between 
growth  producing  and  production  stim¬ 
ulating  foods.  One  may  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  other  to  some  extent,  but 
the  ration  as  a  whole  should  have  an 
approximate  ratio  of  one  part  protein 
to  from  four  to  five  parts  of  carbohy¬ 
drates. 

This  ration  is  figured  from  tables 
giving  the  composition  of  the  ordinarily 
used  feeding  stuffs  and  the  use  of  for¬ 
mulas  applicable  to  the  purpose.  To 
figure  the  balance  of  a  ration,  however, 
all  foods  used  must  be  considered  and 
the  amounts  fed  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  It  is  a  complicated  mat¬ 
ter  which  few  poultrymen  attempt  and 
is  hardly  necessary.  The  use  of  the 
grains  and  milling  by-products  suited 
to  fowls  in  proper  proportion  of  grain 
to  such  concentrates  as  dry  milk  or 
meat  scrap  has  pretty  well  settled  the 
question  of  “balance”  without  accurate 
figures  for  each  ingredient.  The  mash 
formula  that  you  submit  is  probably  a 
good  one  but  unnecessarily  complicated, 
an  example  of  carrying  formulas  to  an 
extreme.  si.  b.  d. 


Linesville's 
Sturdy  Chicks 

WIN  GOLD /c.  ^ 
MEDAL  E  J’ 

for  Vocational  / 

School  Boy  in  f 

Pennsylva*/^V 

nia’s  State /  4* 
Contest  for  /  & 
best  project  /  ^ 

$926.40  /N  V  £ 
clear  in  6  / 
months./ 


You  can 
do  as 
well.  Cat¬ 
alogue  o  f 
these  Well- 
Bred,  Sturdy 
Chicks,  and  the 
Story  of  this 
Boy’s  Success 
ent  free.  All  lead¬ 
ing  Breeds.  Good 
Discounts  for  Early 
Orders.  Write  now. 


BABY  CHICKS 

That  LIVE  and  GROW 

From  Delaware’s  choice  (locks.  Ail  breeding  flocks 
under  personal  supervision  of  FRANK  VADAIC1N, 
former  Superintendent  of  Public  Ledger-North 
American  Egg  Laying  Contest  for  nine  years. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 
On  Barred  Rock  Broiler  Chicks 
for  January  and  February 

LINCOLN  HATCHERIES 

Phone  Milford  1 90-R-22 

Lincoln  City,  Del.  Milford,  Del. 


Chicks^  Quality! 


F 


**None  Better  Quality ”  Chicks 
are  famous  .for  their  size,  viffot 
and  strength.  Officially  culled  for 
color  and  high  egg  production. 
White  Leghorns,  White  Bocks , 
White  Wyandottes ,  BarredBocks , 

_ _  KJ.  Beds,  Black  Giants .  100  per 

cent  live  delivery  guaranteed,  postage  prepaid.  Low  prices. 
Write  for  circular  at  once. 

SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  208  Ririgely,  Maryland 


CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $3.50  $6.50  $12 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  4.00  7.50  14 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  4.00  7.50  14 

Mixed  3.00  5.00  9 

100^  live  delivery  postpaid.  Special  prices 
on  larger  lots.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
E.  15.  I. elder,  Prop.  It, R.  2  McAlister  ville,  l’u. 


The  Guinea  Pig  Question 

Could  you  please  recommend  to  me 
au  experimental  station  where  I  could 
secure  guinea  pigs  for  raising?  Also 
could  you  send  me  information  needed 
in  raising  of  guinea  pigs?  w.  h.  b. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  that  can  supply  guinea  pigs  to 
those  wishing  to  breed  them,  and  am 
quite  sure  that  you  will  not  find  one. 
They  are  sold  by  private  breeders,  too 
often  with  promises  as  to  re-purchasing 
the  increase  that  are  not  kept.  These 
guinea  pigs  are  purchased  by  large 
laboratories  where  they  are  used  for 
experimental  purposes  but  the  market 
is  limited  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  laboratories  raise  their  own  stock 
and  do  not  depend  upon  private  breed¬ 
ers.  The  frequent  representations  that 
there  are  great  profits  to  be  secured  by 
those  in  position  to  raise  guinea  pigs 
need  to  be  taken  with  more  than  a 
grain  of  salt.  The  fact  that  thousands 
of  these  little  animals  are  used  an¬ 
nually  does  not  mean  that  there  is  a 
practically  unlimited  market  at  re¬ 
munerative  prices  for  all  who  wish  to 
produce  them.  If  you  can  make  ar¬ 
rangements  with  some  large  laboratory 
for  their  sale  at  a  fair  price,  you  may 
be  able  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the 
business,  hut  do  not  go  into  it  with  the 
idea  that  there  is  big  money  in  guinea 

pigs.  M.  B.  D. 


We  Want  to  Send  You 

THIS  AMAZING,  NEW; 

RraltryB 


Thi9  Is  the  greatest 
book  of  Ita  kind  ever 
printed.  It  contains 
facts,  ideas,  and  susr- 
jeationa  that  every 
_armer  and  poultry 
raiser  should  know. 
And  it’ a  absolutely 
free .  Just  eizn  the 
coupon  below. 

THE  BUCK  EY'E 
INCUBATOR  CO. 


SEND  for  this 
book  now.  It  will 
show  you  how  you 
can  make  your  poul¬ 
try  pay  you  a  bigger 
profit— >how  you  can 
have  a  sure,  safe  and 
steady  income  from 
your  poultry  and  eggs— 
how  you  can  make  poultry 'raising 
pay  you  as  good  money  as  any 
farm  crop. 

'T'H INK!  Today,  the  value  of  eggs  consumed 
-I-  every  year  is  double  that  of  15  years  ago.  To¬ 
day,  the  nation  is  paying  two  and  one-half  times 
more  for  poultry  every  year  than  it  paid  15  years 
ago.  And  our  population  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  a 
million  and  a  half  a  year.  More  poultry  and  eggs 
than  ever  are  needed  this  year  to  supply  this  new 
demand — a  new  demand  worth  millions  of  dollars. 

$500  to  $2500  a  Year 

Take  advantage  of  these  opportunities.  Profit 
from  the  enormous  demand  for  poultry  products. 
You  can  do  it.  You  can  raise  bigger  flocks  and 
do  it  easier.  Y ou  can  make  many  times  more  money 
from  poultry  with  no  more  attention  than  you  give 
it  now.  Thousands  of  farmershaveanincome  from 
poultry  alone  of  $500  to$2500  a  year.  So  can  you. 

Marvelous  COAL-BURNING  BROODER 
—Amazing  Low  Prices 

The  improved  Buckeye  Coal-Burning  Brood¬ 
ers  have  larger  stoves.  They  hold  more 
coal.  They  give  more  heat.  They  burn 
soft  coal  or  hard  coal  longer  with¬ 
out  refueling.  They  don’t  over¬ 
heat  or  under  heat.  The  new 
revolving  hover  saves  time, 
work  and  trouble.  NOW, 
learn  about  the  other  features 
and  the  low  prices — the 
greatest  values  ever  offered. 


Free! 


New  “RITE  -HEAT”  BROODER 
An  Amazing,  Large  Capacity 
Oil-Burning  Brooder 

The  new  Buckeye  “Rite-Heat”  is  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  oil-burning  brooder  for  large  flocks  of 
chicks.  It  does  everything  a  coal  burner  will 
do.  A  powerful  heater  gives  an  abundance  of 
heat  under  all  conditions,  with  a  surprisingly 
small  amount  of  oil.  Simple,  easy,  and  econom- 
ical  to  operate.  Sure  and  positive  in  its  chick¬ 
raising  results.  Nothing  else  like  it. 

MAIL  COUPON  NOW 

Get  this  wonderful  new  Buckeye  book 
quick.  Whether  you  raise  small  flocks  or  large, 
this  book  will  be  of  untold  value  to  you.  And  it’s 
absolutely  free.  Learnabout  the  new  brood¬ 
ers.  Don’t  raise  chicks  another  year  without 
learning  about  the  great  profit-making 
Buckeye  Brooders  and  Incubators. 
Just  mail  the  coupon.  Doit  today. 

The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co. 
2909  Euclid  Ave., 
Springfield,  -  Ohio 


Buckeye 

Coal-Burning  Brooders — "Rite-Heat” 

Oil-Burning  Brooders — “Blue  Flame ” 

Oil-Burning  Brooders — Buckeye  Elec¬ 
tric  Brooders —  Buckeye  Incubators  p  q  St  t  | 


THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO., 

2909  Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  your  amazing  new  Poultry 
book  FREE. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 


Address . 


America’s 

Leading 

Strains 


AMERICAN  CERT  OCULH 

1*  U 


CAREFULLY  BRED  AND  CULLED 


Foundation  Stock  from  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  TANCRED  and  WYCK- 
OFF  S.  O.  White  Leghorns,  carefully  bred  and  culled  for  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  (You  can’t  buy  better);  SHEPPERD’S  “FAMOUS”  LAYING  AN- 
CONAS  and  TORMOHLEN’S  LEGHORNS  at  $12.00  per  100,  $57.50  for  500 
and  $110  for  1000.  THOMPSON’S  “RINGLET”  and  HOLTERMAN’S 

ARTISTOCRAT"  Barred  Rocks,  PAPE’S  BLACK  M1NORCAS  (also  White 
Rocks).  $14.00  for  100,  $67.50  for  500,  $130  for  1000.  Finest  Quality  SILVER  LACE  and  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES  and  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  $15.00  for  100,  $72.50  for  500  and  $140  for  1000. 
PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  $15.00  for  100,  $72.50  for  500,  $140  for  1000.  ASSORTED 
HEAVY  BREEDS,  at  $12.00  a  hundred.  ASSORTED  LIGHT  BREEDS,  at  $10.00  a  hundred. 

THESE  CHICKS  SHOULD  WIN  IN  THE  FALL  AND  WINTER  SHOWS  FOR  YOU  AND 
PROVE  WONDERFUL  LAYERS.  Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association  and 
Ohio  Chick  Hatcheries  Association.  Reference:  Peoples’  Banking  Co.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad  or  write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  4-color  descriptive  catalog.  Our  flocks  have  the 
blood,  breeding,  hatching  and  care  to  insure  vim,  vitality  and  record  laying  for  you. 

GLASER  HATCHERIES,  Geo.  M.  Glaser,  Mgr.  Box  155B,  McCCMB,  OHIO 


In  the  last  Storrs  Contest  we  had  pens  of  White  Leghorns  and 
of  Reds.  BOTH  PENS  averaged  over  200  eggs  per  bird!  No 
one  ever  before  heard  of  a  breeder  getting  over  a  200-egg  aver¬ 


age  on  more  than  one  breed.  No  wonder 

HALL’S  CHICKS  ARE  BETTER 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

From  Real  Quality  Stock.  Weekly  Hatches.  Big  Illustrated  Folder. 

S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Grade  A  .  $22.00  $25.00  $28.00  $30.00 

Special  Matings  .  25.00  28.00  32.00  35.00 

New  England  Accredited  Stock — All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  Free. 

HALL  BROS.  POPLABR0r6Lo FARM  Wallingford,  Conn. 


service  PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS  Quality 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Prepaid  Prices  for  25  50  100  200  500  1000 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $23.50  $57.50  $110.00 

White,  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks  ) 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds  S- .  3.75  7.25  14.00  27.50  67.50  130.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons) 

S.  S.  Hamburgs,  16c.  Assorted  Breeds,  10c.  Member  A.  B.  C.  P.  A.  Our  22nd  Year 
THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  BOX  B  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


TEN  CHICKS  EXTRA 

On  orders  placed  early  we  will  allow  10  chicks  extra  with  every  100  ordered.  Write 
for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  inspected 
by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  University. 
GUARANTEED  CHICKS.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plan.  You  can’t  lose  on 
our  chicks.  You  will  And  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERIES  lOI  MAIN  ST.,  HOYTVILLE.  OHIO 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Recent  reports  of  storage  holdings  of 
Danish  cabbage  show  the  amount  in  both 
common  and  cold  storage  to  be  about  dou¬ 
ble  that  of  last  year,  the  total  amounting 
to  about  16,000  carloads.  With  such 
holdings  a  smaller  percentage  of  cabbage 
crop  than  usual  will  probably  be  mar¬ 
keted  as  there  seems  to  be  a  limited  de¬ 
mand  for  cabbage  and  seldom  more  than 
4.000  to  5,000  carloads  are  marketed 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  During  the 
past  week  the  New  York  market  has 
been  very  dull  and  prices  showed  very 
little  change.  Receipts  were  about  even¬ 
ly  divided  between  old  crop  cabbage  from 
New  York  State  and  new  cabbage  from 
the  various  shipping  districts  of  the 
South,  Florida  and  Texas  supplying  the 
bulk  of  the  stock.  There  was  a  limited 
demand  for  white  potatoes  but  with 
slightly  smaller  receipts  prices  advanced 
about  15  cents  a  sack,  Maine.  Green 
Mountains  selling  around  $3.30  per  150- 
lb.  sack.  Apple  receipts  amounted  to 
about  250  cars  about  the  same  as  for  the 
week  previous,  and  the  few*  price  changes 
were  due  more  to  quality  than  to  any  de¬ 
cided  trend  in  the  market.  Fancy  red  va¬ 
rieties  move  fairly  well  and  there  wras 
some  call  for  Greenings  but  ordinary  and 
poor  fruit  of  all  kinds  was  difficult  to 
move  at  satisfactory  prices.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  held  about  steady.  Maryland  and 
New  Jersey  shipped  about  30^  carloads 
each  during  the  week  to  the  New  York 
market,  and  Delaware  about  20  carloads, 
the  total  receipts  averaging  about  15  car¬ 
loads  a  week  less  than  for  a  similar  jieriod 
a  month  ago.  Maryland  and  Delaware 
have  been  selling  mostly  at  from  $1  to 
$1.25  a  bushel,  and  New  Jersey  sweets 
averaged  about  $2  a  bushel  on  good  stock. 
Celery  was  plentiful  and  the  market 
weakened  slightly.  Offerings  of  lettuce 
during  the  week  amounted  to  about  180 
carloads,  about  two-thirds  of  which  was 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  the  rest 
was  from  Florida.  Florida  lettuce  in  1% 
bushel  hampers,  Big  Boston  type  sold  up 
to  $2,  and  the  best  western  ranged  $4  to 
$4.50  a  crate  of  four  to  five  dozen  heads. 
Old  crop  carrots  continue  to  sell  at 
around  $1  a  bushel  with  current  receipts 
averaging  about  50  carloads  a  week  from 
New  York  State.  New  carrots  dull,  also 
with  Texas  bushels  bunched  selling  $1.25 
to  $1.50.  Mushrooms  have  been  fluctuat¬ 
ing  within  fairly  narrow  limits  under 
liberal  supplies.  Receipts  ordinarily  run 
about  15,000  baskets  daily  although  it  is 
not  very  uncommon  for  20,000  or  more  to 
be  received  in  one  day.  Prices  for  fancy 
w*hites  recently  have  seldom  exceeded 
$1.15  to  $1.25  per  3-lb.  basket. 

EGGS  AND  POULT  BY 

With  the  market  depending  largely  on 
current  arrivals,  as  the  refrigerator  stock 
is  becoming  exhausted,  the  market  is 
very  sensitive.  The  arrivals  of  fresh 
white  eggs  were  heavy  and  prices  dropped 
sharply.  The  decrease  in  prices  on  near¬ 
by  eggs  was  aided  by  heavy  arrivals  of 
refrigerator  stock  from  Chicago  as  well 
as  increased  offerings  of  Pacific  Coast 
whites.  The  lower  prices,  however,  had 
the  effect  of  stimulating  trading  and  there 
was  a  better  tone  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
this  soon  gave  way  to  further  reductions, 
prices  during  the  week  dropping  4  or  5c 
on  fancy  nearby  whites.  Some  increase 
in  collections  of  middle  western  or  south 
central  districts  was  reported  the  last  of 
the  week  which  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  downward  trend.  A  report  recently 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  shows  that  over  7,048.000  cases 
of  eggs  were  received  in  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1927  compared  with  about 
6,800,000  cases  for  1926  and  for  1925, 
while  6,542,000  cases  were  received  in 
1924.  The  peak  month  last  year  was 
April  with  receipts  amounting  to  1,093,- 
56S  cases  and  it  was  also  the  heaviest 
period  in  1925  and  1924.  In  1926  re¬ 
ceipts  were  more  evenly  divided  between 
April,  May  and  June,  receipts  during  each 
of  these  months  ranging  from  860,000  to 
870,000  cases.  Usually  the  period  when 
•receipts  are  lowest  is  during  November, 
but  in  1927  it  was  in  December  when 
314,600  cases  were  received  in  New  York 
City. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  heavy  by 
freight,  but  the  low  prices  prevailing, 
about  25c  a  lb.  on  fowl,  caused  many  to 
hold  their  cars  over  from  day  to  day  and 
the  demand  about  equaled  actual  offerings 
and  prices  fluctuated  within  narrow 
limits.  Fowl  received  by  express  cleaned 
up  fairly  well  and  the  live  broilers  were 
in  light  offering  and  market  held  firm. 
Very  few  chickens  are  arriving  by  ex¬ 
press  and  the  freight  stock  received  was 
generally  coarse  and  undesirable.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  fresh-killed  fowl  were  light  and 
an  advance  of  about  lc  a  lb.  was  made, 
but  prices  barely  held  at  the.  higher 
figure.  Many  of  the  fresh  arrivals  of 
chickens  were  undesirable  for  the  better 
class  of  trade  and  values  were  irregular. 
Good  to  fancy  capons  were  in  demand  as 
thei-e  has  been  some  buying  for  a  future 
market.  Cold  storage  holdings  of  dressed 
poultry  are  somewhat  lighter  than  a  year 
ago  when  New  York  storage  stocks  were 
reported  as  36.566,160  lbs.  against  81,- 
613,275  lbs.  on  January  23  this  year. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Receipts  were  liberal  but  there  was  a 
fairly  active  demand  for  high  grade  hay. 
Medium  and  lower  grades  were  difficult  to 
move.  Most  offerings  were  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy  and  grass  mixed,  and  prices  de¬ 
clined  about  $1  a  ton.  Rye  straw  was 
dull.  B.  w.  s. 


65c;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.25;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail.  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy, 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to 
$2.30. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  54c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  51c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  60c- ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs,  doz., 
24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  46e. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  buttermilk, 
glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
sweet  cream,  pt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and 
southern  grown  produce  every  market 
day  at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.)  Ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  beans,  dry  lb.,  8c ; 
beets,  lb.,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  new,  lb., 
5c ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  head, 
5c ;  red,  lb.,  4c ;  c-arrets,  bch,  5c ;  dry,  lb., 
5c ;  celery,  bch,  10c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  8c ; 
endive,  lb.,  12c ;  horseradish,  %  pint,  15c ; 
lettuce,  head,  10c ;  home-grown,  bch,  5c ; 
onions,  pk.,  30c ;  green,  bch,  5c ;  parsley, 
bch,  10c ;  peppers,  doz.,  25c ;  potatoes, 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  pk.,  35c ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  90c-j  salsify,  bch,  10c ;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  30c ;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  7c ;  turnips,  rutabagas, 
lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
35c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  33c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  85c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4  lbs., 
lb.,  30c;  light  fowls,  lb.,  27c;  ducks,  lb., 
30c  ;  geese,  lb.,  80c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  28c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  head  cheese,  lb., 
50c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  20c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  sliced,  lb.,  3Sc; 
rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c ;  pork  loins,  lb., 
22c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  card,  20c  ;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c :  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c ;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c ; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live  weight,  28c ;  dressed,  lb., 
45c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  22  to  32c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  40c ;  springers,  live,  lb.,  22  to  32c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
30  to  35c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  28  to  30c ; 
guinea  hens,  each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pair, 
75c  to  $1 ;  butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c ;  eggs, 
crate,  $14  to  $15 ;  retail,  50c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  75c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  beans,  lb.,  9  to  10c ;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  30  to  40c;  100  heads,  $2  to 
$3 ;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  celery,  doz. 
bchs,  55  to  75c ;  honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap,  25c ; 
lettuce,  head,  6c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  large,  bu.,  $1.15 
to  $1.30;  small,  bu.,  60c;  medium,  bu., 
90e  to  $1 ;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  75e ;  squash, 
lb.,  5  to  6c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$14 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  12  to  14c ; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  15  to  19c ;  lamb,  dressed, 
lb.,  30c ;  mutton,  15  to  27c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt,  50  to  60e ; 
beets,  brn,  80c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
40  to  50c ;  100  heads,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  red, 
crate,  50  to  60c ;  carrots,  bskt,  40  to  50c ; 
bu.,  75  to  85c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  65  to 
90c ;  knobs,  doz.,  40  to  60c ;  endive,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  30c ;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  curly,  doz.  hds,  25  to  30c ;  onions, 
yellow,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  parsnips,  bskt, 
50  to  60c ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c ;  romaine,  doz.  bchs,  30  to 
40c ;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  4  to  5c ;  to¬ 
matoes,  h.h.,  lb.,  35c;  turnips,  bskt,  35 
to  40c ;  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bchs,  35  to  40c-. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu..  $1  to  $1.75 ; 
Greening,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Hubbardston, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75  ;  King,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  bskt,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50 ;  Russets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Snow, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  Tallman  Sweet,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.25 ;  Wagner,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.25. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
28e ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.  30  to  32c ;  light,  lb., 
28  to  30c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  25c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  30c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
40  to  45c ;  doz.,  small  lots,  45  to  50c ; 
pullets,  doz.,  38  to  40c ;  butter,  country, 
crock,  lb.,  35  to  45e ;  unsalted,  lb.,  40 
to  45e. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c;  qt.  jars,  60  to 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Poultry  prices  have  declined  in  the  past 
week  and  both  butter  and  eggs  are  a  little 
lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
weak ;  creamery,  prints,  52  to  53c ;  tubs, 
47  to  51c;  dairy,  44  to  48c;  storage,  40 
to  45.  Cheese,  firm ;  daisies,  new  flats, 
29  to  31c;  longhorn,  limburger,  30  to  31c; 
brick,  32  to  33c ;  block  Swiss,  32  to  35c. 
Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  47  to  49c; 
grade  A,  42  to  46c ;  grade  B,  38  to  40c ; 
grade  C,  32  to  33c ;  unclassified,  2S  to  40c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed,  lower ;  fowls,  26 
to  31c ;  old  roosters,  17  to  18c ;  chickens, 
32  to  37 ;  ducks,  30  to  33c ;  geese,  26  to 
30 ;  turkeys,  45  to  50c.  Live  poultry, 
easier ;  fowls,  21  to  27c ;  springers,  25 
to  28c ;  old  roosters.  17  to  18c ;  ducks, 
27  to  30c;  geese,  25  to  28c;  turkeys,  3$ 
to  50c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady ; 
Hubbardson,  bu.  $1.25  to  $1.65 ;  Wealthy, 
$1.65  to  $2;  Spy,  Baldwin,  Snow,  $1.75 
to  $2.50;  Jonathan,  King,  $2  to  $2.75; 
Greening,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  Spitzenberg, 
$2.50  to  $3.75 ;  Jonathan,  western,  box, 
$2  to  $2.75 ;  Rome  Beauty,  $3  to  $3.50 ; 
Delicious,  $3  to  $4.75.  Potatoes,  steady ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.25 ;  150-lb. 
bag,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $15 ; 
sweets,  Del.,  hamper,  $1.40  to  $1.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25- 
lb.  box,  $6.25  to  $7.50 ;  grapes,  Cal.,  Em¬ 
peror,  lug,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  oranges,  Fla., 
box.  $4.25  to  $6;  Cal..  $3.50  to  $6.25; 
strawberries,  Fia.,  qt.,  85c  to  $1. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm ;  pea, 
cwt.,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  medium.  $7  to  $8 ; 
marrow,  $8  to  $9 ;  red  kidney,  $8  to 
$8.50 ;  white  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11. 
Onions,  firm ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  100-lb.  sack,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  Fla.,  hamper, 
$5.75  to  $7.75;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  25c ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  30  to  50c ;  carrots,  bu.,  75  to  $1.25 ; 
cauliflower,  crate,  $1.80  to  $2.50 ;  celery, 
doz.,  75  to  85c ;  cucumbers,  Fla.,  crate, 
$5.25  to  $6.75;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate, 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  endive,  La.,  bbl.,  $4  to  $4.50 ; 
lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt..  $1.40  to  $1.60 ;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1 ;  oyster  plant, 
doz.  bchs.,  65  to  75c;  parsley,  doz.,  90c 
to  $1.10;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ^pep¬ 
pers,  Fla.,  crate,  $4.25  to  $5 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs.,  35  to  40c;  spinach,  bu.,  90c 
to  $2.75 ;  squash,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.75 ; 
tomatoes,  Fla.,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.75  to  $3; 
turnips,  bu.,  50c  to  $lj  watercress,  doz., 
25  to  30c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  19  to  21c ;  dark,  11  to  12c.  Maple 
syrup,  firm ;  fancy,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
common,  $1.60  to  $1.75. 

Feed.  —  Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $11  to  $15 ; 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12 ;  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  $35;  standard  middlings,  $35;  red 
dog,  $41 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent 
protein,  $46.50  ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $48  ; 
hominy,  $40 ;  gluten,  $41.60  oatfeed, 
$20.25.  C.  H.  B. 

N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

MILK 

January  26,  1928. 

January  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.03%,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B.  $2.28%  ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6%  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3'.5  per 
cent.  In  classes  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.27 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.47  %@  .48 


Extra,  92  score . 47  ^ 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .43  @  .46% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .41%  @  .42% 

Lower  grades . 40  #  .41 

Ladles  . 36  #  .40 


Packing  stock . 

.33 

@ 

.35 

Centralized  . . 

.41 

@ 

.45% 

Renovated  . 

.40%  @ 

.41 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.49 

@ 

.49% 

Extra  . 

.48 

m 

.48% 

Firsts . 

.43% 

!@ 

.47 

Seconds  . 

.42 

@ 

.43  - 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held,  fancy. 

$0.29 

@$0.29% 

Wisconsin,  held . 

.29 

Daisies,  fresh  . 

.28% 

Nearby,  fancy,  white... 

$0.48 

@$0.49 

Average  extras  . 

.47 

Firsts  . 

.46 

Extra  firsts . 

.46% 

Pullets  . 

@ 

.44 

Pacific  Coast,  white . . 

.  46 

@ 

.49 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.50 

@ 

.51 

Gathered,  best  . 

.46 

@ 

.48 

Common  to  good . 

.35 

@ 

.45 

Storage,  firsts  . 

.  38%  @ 

.40 

Seconds  . 

.36 

m 

.38 

Under  grades  . 

.34 

@ 

.35 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb. 

Chickens  . 


.  .$0.23  m  $0.26 
...  .25#  .30 


February  4,  1D2N 


Roosters .  .18 

Ducks  . '  .28@  .33 

Geese . 25#  .28 

Tame  raboits . 25@  .26 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.33@$0.34 

Fair  to  good . 22#  .30 

Roosters  . 18  @  .24 

Fowls . 20  @  .31 

Capons,  nearby,  9  lbs . 40 @  .46 

8  lbs . 38  #  .43 

7  lbs . 36  @  .41 

6  lbs.  .34 @  .39 

5  lbs . 32  @  .37 

Under  5  lbs . 30 @  .35 

Slips  . 26#  .33 

Mixed  weights . 30@  .42 

Capons,  western,  9  lbs . 40  @  .45 

8  lbs . 38 @  .42 

7  lbs . 36  @  .40 

Ducks  . 18  @  .22 

Geese . 20#  .27 

Turkeys,  dry  No'wn  toms...  ,45@  .48 

Hens . 42  @  .44 

So’wn,  toms . 44@  .46 

Hens . 40@  .42 

Wn.,  old  toms . 30(a)  .34 

Old  hens . 32@  .38 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 60@  .85 

Dark,  doz . 2.50#  3.50 

Culls .  2.00@  2.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $13.50@15.25 

Bulls  .  7.75#  9.75 

Cows  .  4.25 @  6.50 

Calves,  best  .  14.50(0 17.50 

Sheep  .  6.00#  8.00 

Lambs  .  13.25  @  14.50 

Hogs,  140  to  150  lbs .  9.50@10.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEAT 

Calves,  choice . $0.20@$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 15 @  .19 

Culls . 10  (a  .14 

Lambs,  h.h.,  head . 6.00@12.00 

DRESSED  RABBITS 

Cottontail,  pair . $0.10@$0.40 

Jacks,  pair . 60@  .85 

Tame,  lb . 25  @  .30 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $2.00@$3.75 

Maine,  150  lbs .  3.00#  3.35 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  4.00@  4.25 

Bermuda,  bbl . 4.00@11.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 75@  2.25 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  Texas,  bu . $2.50@$3.25 

Brussels  sprouts,  lb . 10@  .28 

Cabbage,  bbl . 60#  .85 

Bulk,  ton  . 13.00#  16.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00#  1.25 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.00@  1.75 

Celery,  rough,  crate . 50@  1.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 15.00@18.00 

Kale,  bbl . 75#  1.75 

Lettuce,  bu .  L00@  4.25 

Lima  beans,  bu .  3.50@  7.50 

Onions,  eastern,  100  lbs .  1.75@  2.40 

Western,  yellow.  100  lbs..  2.00@  2.65 

Parsley,  bu .  1.50#  3.00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2.00#  3.00 

Peas,  bu .  5.00#  6.00 

Romaine,  bu .  1.00#  2.25 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00#  1.50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl .  5.00#  5.50 

String  beans,  bu .  2.00#  8.00 

Tomatoes.  6-bskt.  crate .  2.00#  5.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  1.65@  1.75 

White,  bu . 25#  1.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  3.00@  5.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.00@$3.75 

Bbl . 4.00#  12.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box . 5.50@13.50 

Pears,  bu.  bskt .  1.00#  3.50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 60#  .75 

Kumquats,  qt . 17#  .20 

Oranges,  Fla.,  box .  3.60@  7.S0 

Cal .  3.55 @  7.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $20.00@21.00 

No.  2 .  17.00#  19.00 

No.  3 .  14.00#  17.00 

Clover  mixed  .  16.00 @21.00 

Straw,  rye .  22.00@23.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red . $1.56% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring .  1.55% 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow .  1.08 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 66% 

Rye  .  1.20% 

Barley .  1.05% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. . . 

. $0.19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

.16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

.10 

Grade,  B,  loose,  qt . 

.12 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Cream,  heavy,  %-pt . 

. . 

.29 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

.  $0.58#) 

.60 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

.  .35  @ 

.42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.60  @ 

.65 

Gathered  . . 

.  .45  @ 

.50 

Fowls,  lb . . .  . 

.  .40  @ 

.48 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.  .50  @ 

.55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

.  .44# 

.48 

Ducks,  lb . . . . 

.  .35  @ 

.40 

Potatoes,  lb . . . 

.  .03  @ 

.04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 

.  .04  @ 

.06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.  .20  @ 

.35 

Apples,  table,  doz . 

.  .30  @ 

.60 

Cooking,  lb . 

.  .06  @ 

.10 

Celery,  root . 

.  .10# 

.15 

Cauliflower,  head . 

,20  # 

.30 

String  beans,  lb . 

.  .40@ 

.50 

Lima  beans,  lb . 

.30  @ 

.40 

Peas,  lb . 

.  .30# 

.40 

Lettuce,  head . 

.  .10# 

.15 

Onions,  lb . 

.  .04# 

.05 

Cabbage,  lb . 

.  03.  @ 

.04 
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What’s  _  -v\ 


CAPON-GOLD,  a  book  that  explains 
why  capons  are  the  most  profitable 
part  of  the  poultry  business.  Tells 
everything  you  will  ever  want  to  know 
about  Capons.  50  pictures  from  life 
that  shows  each  step  in  the  operation. 
List  of  Capon  Dealers’  Addresses. 
Tells  how  to  prevent  “Slips,”  where 
to  get  the  best  and  cheapest  Capon 
Tools.  Capons  are  immense  eating. 
Big  profits  realized.  Get  wise.  This 
book  tells  how.  Copyrighted  new  and 
revised  edition.  Regular  50c  copy, 
prepaid  to  your  address,  a  short  time 
only,  for  a  Dime  in  coin  or  stamps. 
Geo.  Beuoy.  No.  21  Cedar  Vale.  Kans. 


Double  Spring  Profits 


You  can  raise  from  !M)  to  05  per 
■agT'  cent  of  your  y  o  u  n  g  hatches 
gny  perhaps  1UU  per  cent  on 

1  41 

B 
B 

L 


Allen's  Full-Nest  Foods 

Buttermilk  Starting  Mash. 
Buttermilk  Nutro  Growing  Mash 
Buttermilk  Mash  for  Layers 
Nursery  Chick  Food. 

Growing  Chick  Food. 

Quality  Scratch  Food. 


Write  fur  prices 
of  Allen’s  Guaran¬ 
teed  Foods  and 
interesting 
literature. 


ALLEN 
MILLING 
COMPANY 

BOX  544 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


VITA  BRAND 

Cod  Liver  On. 

(Trade  Mark  Registered  in  U.  S.  and  Canada) 

The  original  and  only  genuine  Vita  Brand 
—specially  prepared  for  poultry-insist  on  it 

Three  years  on  market. 

Barrel  (40  Imperial  or  48  U.  S.  Gallons) _ $40.00 

Large  Can  110  Imperial  or  12  U.  S.  Gallons)  12.00 
Small  Can  (5  Imperial  or  6  U.  S. Gallons)..  6.50 

(No  duty,  just  a  small  customs  entry  fee) 
IMPORTANT:  Order  now  for 
delivery  any  time  this  winter. 

Write  for  Circular 

YOCUM  FAUST  LIMITED 

Dept.  S  London,  Canada 


MARDEN’S 


CHICKS  fed  Harden’s  Certified  Cod  Liver 
Oil  receive  full  portions  of  Vitamin  A — the 
growth  vitamin  — and 
Vitamin  D  —  the  bone¬ 
building  vitamin.  Mar- 
den's  is  positively  the  high¬ 
est  grade  of  Cod  Liver  Oil 
obtainable  for  poultry. 

5-gal.  Can,  $9.50;  30-gal. 

Bbl..  $45.00,  F.  O.  Bi 
Order  today.  Write  for 
FREE  folder. 

HARDEN -WILD  CORP. 

615  Columbia  St.,  Someryiile,  Mass. 

216  East  Ohio  St,,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  HENYARD 


Marking  the  Legs  of 
Poultry 

My  chicken  house  was  raided  again 
last  night  for  the  second  time  this  sea¬ 
son.  In  all  I  have  lost  about  70  Feb¬ 
ruary  hatched  Rocks — never  again  that 
breed.  They  don’t  begin  to  lay  with 
my  Leghorns  and  are  too  popular  with 
thieves.  What  kind  of  dye  can  I  dip  a 
fowl’s  legs  in  so  that  the  color  will  last 
a  year  or  more.  A  White  Leghorn  with 
black  legs  would  be  quite  conspicuous 
on  the  live  or  dressed  markets  so  that 
I  believe  my  losses  would  stop.  w.  R. 

Virginia. 

A  permanent  dye  that  would  color 
the  legs  of  fowls  would  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  thing  at  times  but  I  do  not  know 
of  any  chemical  that  has  been  success¬ 
fully  used  for  this  purpose.  I  have 
seen  the  dyes  used  in  the  household 
for  coloring  garments  used  with  rather 
startling  effect  upon  such  white  birds 
as  white  pigeons,  giving  their  plumage 
a  variegated  hue  that  would  imme¬ 
diately  attract  attention,  but  this,  of 
course,  would  not  be  permanent.  A 
weak  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  obtain¬ 
able  at  any  drug  store,  will  color  the 
skin  black  and  the  stain  is  not  easily 
removed.  I  would  suggest  that  you  try 
this  on  some  of  your  fowls  and  note 
the  result.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use 
a  solution  strong  enough  to  be  caustic, 
as  the  discoloration  is  easily  produced. 
One  leg  black  and  the  other  yellow 
would  be  more  a  mark  of  identification 
as  some  fowls  have  naturally  a  slate 
colored  skin  upon  the  shanks.  A  pe¬ 
culiar  system  of  toe  marking  with  a 
punch,  one  not  likely  to  be  commonly 
used,  would  serve  to  mark  dressed 
birds  and  help  in  their  identification. 
As  no  two  people  would  be  at  all  likely 
to  use  the  same  system,  the  mark 
would  have  some  value  as  evidence  of 
ownership.  m.  b.  d. 


Lazy  Hens 

I  have  55  White  Leghorn  pullets.  I 
get  15  to  18  eggs  a  day.  I  have  been 
feeding  mixed  grains  and  mash,  also 
mangels.  How  much  grain  should  I 
feed  this  amount  of  hens,  morning  and 
night?  They  seem  lazy  and  do  not 
want  to  work.  Do  you  think  they  are 
too  fat?  Give  me  correct  formula  for 
feeding  my  hens.  I  have  been  giving 
them  the  best  mixed  scratch  grains  and 
mash  I  can  buy.  Is  whole  wheat  fat¬ 
tening  to  them?  I  give  them  one-half 
pint  every  noon  to  keep  them  busy. 

New  York.  j.  j.  j\ 

I  should  keep  a  dry  mash  before 
these  pullets  and  feed,  in  addition,  just 
a  little  less  grain  than  they  will  quick- 


HY-VITA 

Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


Pure-Fresh-Certifiedl 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 

vitamins  A  and  D.  Stearin-free - won’t 

freeze.  Compare  these  prices  with  other 
biologically  tested  brands;  then  order 
where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Tin-Lined  Barrels  -  $37.00 
10  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  -  -  -  14.00 

5  Gallon  Tins— Boxed  ...  7.60 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check,  postal  or  express  money  order  today . 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request. 

HY-VITA  FEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  585,  5886  Water  St.,  New  York  City 


■$12.95 

50*  Canopy 
Capacity  800 


■$11:95 

36"  Canopy 
Capacity  300 


F.  O  B.  TIPTON,  IND. 
INTER-STATE  SALES  CO. 


NO-COLD  BROODER 


Wickless  burner,  starts  on  oil, 
burns  oil  with  hot  blue  Qame. 
No  smoke.  No  soot-  No  coal 
or  ashes  to  carry.  You  start  it 
and  then  you  forget  about  it. 
Gallon  oi  oil  lasts  48  hours. 
TERMS  IF  DESIRED.  Writ,  .o- 
day  lor  FREE  catalog.  AGENTS 
WANTED. 

340  ASH  ST..  TIPTON.  INDIANA, 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  >  F.  O.  B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00)  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ly  clean  up  in  the  morning  and  all 
that  they  can  eat  before  they  go  to 
roost  at  night.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
feed  additional  grain  at  mid-day,  that 
being  a  good  time  to  give  the  mangels 
or  other  green  stuff.  Some  like  to  give 
a  little  grain  then  to  induce  activity 
but  it  is  an  open  question  whether  ac¬ 
tivity  so  induced  is  of  any  particular 
benefit  to  the  fowls.  Corn  is  the  best 
scratch  grain,  with  wheat  a  close  sec¬ 
ond.  Other  grains  are  also  good.  If 
you  are  limited  to  corn,  however,  you 
need  not  feel  that  you  are  depriving  the 
fowls  of  any  needed  grain.  Both  corn 
and  wheat  are  fattening  hut  fowls  need 
fattening  food ;  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  well  upon  a  ration  that  lacks  the 
elements  found  in  these  grains.  Leg¬ 
horns  are  not  at  all  likely  to  get  “too 
fat  to  lay.”  If  they  do  not  lay  when 
other  conditions  are  right,  they  are 
probably  not  fat  enough  to  lay.  If  you 
are  feeding  mixed  scratch  grains  and  a 
good  commercial  laying  mash,  as  you 
say,  your  feeding  practice  is  all  right, 
and  you  do  not  need  to  change  it. 

H.  B.  D. 


Clerk  :  “Did  you  get  rid  of  anv  moths 
with  those  moth-balls  you  bought?”  Mrs. 
Dun :  “No,  I  tried  for  five  hours,  but  I 
couldn’t  hit  a  one.” — Open  Road. 


M assanutten  Farms  Hatchery  of  Flarrisonburg,  Va.  is  equipped  with  Cel-O-Qlass 


Keep  Out  Winter  Winds 
Bring  In  Ultra-Violet  Rays 
with  CEL 


ARCH  is  the  most  dangerous 
month  of  the  year.  More 
birds  die,  chick  losses  are  greater  and 
hatches  are  poorer  during  the  treach¬ 
erous,  changeable  month  of  March. 

But  there  is  an  easy  remedy  for  March 
weather  .  .  CEL-O-GLASS.  This  remarkable 
durable  material  keeps  out  cold,  dampness 
and  wind  and  lets  in  the  warm,  vitalizing, 
health-building  Ultra- V ioletrays  of  thesun. 

Only  CEL-O-QLASS  Admits 
Sufficient  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

All  Ultra-Violet  light  does  not  contain  the 
healing,  life-rays.  Only  a  small  part  is  bio¬ 
logically  valuable.  And  this  active  bone¬ 
building  part  passes  through  CEL-O-GLASS 
in  ample  quantity  to  supply  all  that  is 
needed  to  keep  birds  healthy  and  make 
them  grow  sturdy  and  strong.  Numerous 
tests  prove  that  CEL-O-GLASS  admits  more 


O-GLASS 

of  the  active  Ultra-Violet  rays  than  muslin 
or  any  other  glass  substitute. 

Easy  and  Economical  To  Use 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  easy  to  put  up.  Simply 
tack  it  in  place.  Cannot  break  or  tear.  No 
waste,  no  repair  bills.  Costs  more  than 
cloth  but  lasts  much  longer.  Cheaper  in 
the  end  and  pays  for  itself  many  times  over 
by  saving  your  birds  and  increasing  egg 
production.  Insist  on  genuine  CEL-O-GLASS. 

Beware  of  Imitations 

Some  materials  look  like  CEL-O-GLASS.  But 
don’t  be  misled.  There  is  only  one  genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS  and  it  is  fully  protected  by 
patents.  Unless  you  demand  the  genuine 
you  cannot  expect  tested,  proved  results. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  CEL-O-GLASS, 
write  us  for  the  name  of  one  near  you  who 
does.  Send  for  free  sample  and  valuable 
poultry  house  bulletin  No.  12. 


W.  H.  Allen,  the  noted  poultry  authority,  formerly  connected  with  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  is  now  associated  with  us.  Write  him  about  your  poultry  problems.  His  services  are  at  your  disposal. 

ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

21  Spruce  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 


CELOfiUff 


WO  N  T 

AN  UNBREAKABLE 


BREAK 


TRANSLUCENT 


SAVES  CHICKS 


Smith  Bros.  Electric  Brooders 

No  fire  risk  —  muss  or  bother.  Clean, 
healthy ,  electric  heat.  Even  temperature, 
no  huddling.  Write  for  Free 
Folder.  Describes  five  sizes, 
Rapacity  100  to  1000  chicks. 
[  Wellington  J.  Smith  Co. 
•  mi  i  508  Davls-Farley  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


More  EggMoney 

Make  $1,000  a  year  from  300  hens. 
Get  eggs  when  prices  are  high.  Raise 
chickens  the  Poultry  Tribune  way 
New  methods  of  feeding,  housing* 
marketing,  etc.,  that  you  can  use. 
Practical  articles  every  month  by 
successful  poultrymen.  Free  breed 
pictures  in  natural  colors.  3  yrs.,$  1. 

1  yr.,  SOc;  3  month  trial  lOc. 

Poultry  Tribune 


Box  47 


Mount  Morris -Illinois 


100  5.8SHST 
ALLAN’S 


0,AfAO«O  PICK  | 


PICK 

SCRAP 


ATLAN 


v  *  *  .Wi:v  . 


DIAMOND  PICK  Ans"°anPest 

Contains  only  good  wholesome  meat  and  bone.  Its  pro¬ 
tein  is  all  honest  animal  protein.  Nothing  has  been  add¬ 
ed  to  give  it  a  false  high  protein.  Diamond  Pick  is  not 
thq,  cheapest  in  price  but  the  best  feed  value  per  dollar, 
llesults  will  prove  this  to  your  satisfaction,  or  your 
money  back.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us 
his  name  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  ship 

100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  DIAMOND  PICK,  Fi£fdht  $4.25 

to  points  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Del¬ 
aware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  only. 

Atlan  Mfg.  Co.,  142- A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

/Us  Better  Because  It’s  Pure 


tRt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  4,  1928 
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BABY  CHICKS  CODf 


Send  no  money.  Just  mall  your  order.  Pay  after  you  see  chick* 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks 
h  vo  delivery  guaranteed.  prices  on:  25  50  100 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  ....  $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

S  C,  Brown  Leghorn*  ....  3.50  S*cR  !?’5a 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  ....  4.00  7  50  J4.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  ....  4.00  no 

White  Wyandotte* .  4.50  8.50  16.00 

Mixed,  all  Varieties  .  .  .  .  •  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request 

RITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 

C0C0LAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


25 

50 

too 

$3.75 

$6.50 

$12.00 

4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

3.00 

5.50 

9.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00 

S.  C.  Reds . 

Mixed  or  Broilers .  3.00 

Bank  reference.  100 %  live  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Circular  free. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM  •  -  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


EWING’S 


ENGLISH 

WHITE 


LEGHORNS 


give  satisfaction.  84th  year.  White  Leghorns  exclusively. 
For  14  years,  males  from  850  to  314  egg  hens  have  sired 
my  stock.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free,  on  farm 
range.  HUSKY  CHICKS  and  FERTILE  EGGS.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Discount  on  early  orders.  Catalog  free. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ALT  ANTIC,  PA. 

Best  Quality  Chicks 

50  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns..  #8.50  #6.50  #12.00 

Barred  Rocks  ....  .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks.. .  2.75  5.00  0.00 

These  chicks  are  carefully  selected  from  free  range 
bred-to-lay  stock.  We  pay  postage.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Write  for  our  reduced  prices  on  large  lots. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAllslervllle,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Reduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active,  husky,  pure  bred  chicks.  18  varieties.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBGRN'S  HATCHERY, 
349  Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  ieoi  or  337. 

n  A  nV  Mixed . .  $  9  per  100 

I  S.C.  W.  Leghorns . . 12  per  100 

/-« it T /"■  Ty O  Barred  Rocks . <...14  per  100 

LlllLiVJ  Reds . 14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  10(1%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 

teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  McAlisterville,  I*a. 


Accredited  Chicks/ 


See  Your  Chicks  Before  You  Pay  for  Them, 
Especially  Selected,  Accredited  Stock 
BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  F REE 
Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  quality. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  13,  Kenton,  O. 

PINE  ROW  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  healthy  vigorous  birds,  bred  for  quality 
and  high  egg  production.  Foundation  stock  from  260 
to  890  egg  strain.  Write  today  for  circular  and  prices. 

PINE  ROW  POULTRY  FARM,  Paul  G.  Sellers,  Owner  and  Mgr. 
Dept.  B,  Unionville,  Pa. 

Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  Special 
prices  on  March  and  may  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks.  Penna.  supervised.  Blood  tested  flocks. 
Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  high  egg  production.  Catalogue 
free.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Miffiintown,  Penna. 

50,000  SSl'uaS  Chicks  for  1928 

Every  chick  guaranteed  hatched  in  our  own  incubators 
Established  toil.  SLATY  RIDGE  FARM,  Palmyra,  Pa. 

2'r°ahde  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

at  low  prices,  also  Pekin  Ducklings.  IV rite  for  circular 
and  price  list  TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

n  A  nir  /UlirifP  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes 
nAljY  LrllUVj  “n<l  Leghorns,  from  State 
unvi  Viuvnu  Supervised  flocks.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  with  100%  live  delivery.  Prices  on 
request.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Delaware 

AFTER  OCTOBER  1 OTH. 

Special  Discount  on  orders 
placed  well  in  advance. 

QUALITT  POULTRY  FARM,  Wm.  0.  Scot!,  Prop.,  HARR1HGT0H,  DEL. 

tit  T  /-i  XT  C  8.  C.  White  Leghorns  only  12c 
Lx  41  1  VA  IV  O  Light  Mixed  -  -  !>e 

All  from  free  range  flocks.  100%  live  deli  very.  Circular 
free.  H.  S.  HART  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


Baby  Chicks 


ClUlUVCinC  PUIPI7C  Hollywood  Strain  S.C. 

dUNNTvIUll  unlwlvw  White  Leghorns.  Won 
the  Farmingdale  Contest.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  SONNYSIUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 

Northrop^sFamous  Minorcas  knf°o"  theirV9ualitt#yte 

Not  a  hatchery  but  an  exclusive  breeder  of 

S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCA  CHIX,  HATCHING  EGGS, 
PULLETS  and  BREEDING  COCKS  and  COCKERELS. 

IFe  are,  noio  booking  orders,  ask  for  price  list 

Willis  Northrop,  breeder  -  l’rattsburg,  N,  X. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 

Klines’  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Hatches  weekly.  Strong  Chicks  from 
Healthy  Stock.  Low  price  on  100  to  1,000. 
Fully  Guaranteed.  Write 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 

■ _ Official  records  Vineland 

iUPPBU  KuOCn  S  contest  208  to  260.  Cock- 
els  and  pullets.  A.  L.  VREELAND,  Nutley.  N.  J. 

i  »  n  L  CL:  .1.  Send  order  now  for  March 

arred  Koch  C/IICkS  and  April  chicks.  Postage 

lid  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices 

,  A.  BAUMGARDNER  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


1IGHEST  BARRED  ROCK  PEN— 25  leading  contests 
1927.  HIGHEST  ROCK  PEN— all  IT.  S.  contests  1926. 
rcular.  H.  VAN  WINKLE  -  Camden,  N.  Y. 


ARRED  ROCK  EGGS  &PW.7 wmu 

RT1IUR  J-  DAY  R.  1».  8  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


BABY  DUX  BABY  DUX 

The  famous  Long  Island  Pekin  Ducklings  for  sale.  1m- 
mediateshipments.  Price,  530-100.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

SCHLEIN’S  BLUE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 
Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  1 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS  K?.1  itll 

free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA 


N! 


riGOROUS  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large 
frame,  big  bone.  MKS.  IDA  Cll l  MHLEY.  Draper,  \a. 

AMM0TH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Big  frame,  well  marked,  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  ELIZABETH  TATE,  Draper,  Va. 


New  Cut  Prices 


I  Send  for  thial928 
Incubator  and 
Brooder  Book  — 
Bee  the  dollar* 
our  New  Cut 
Prices  save  you. 
Two  big  well- 
known  firms— 
Wisconsin  and 
Ironclad— have  consoli- 
_  dated— to  cut  costs  and 
Bell  at  lower  prices.  Don’t  buy  untilyou 
pret  this  money  saving:  book.  17  Incu¬ 
bators— 14  Brooders  to  select  from. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  TODAY 
Tells  how  to  get  eggs  in  winter;  how 
to  stop  chick  losses.  30  day  trial  offer. 
WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD  COMPANY 
Box  29  >  Racine.Wis. 


tf  da 


ZELLER’S 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

targe  Type  Tancred  —  Barron 
eli 


per  lOOO,  Also  quality  White  Wyandottes, 
Kocks  and  Reds.  Circular.  lO^  books  order. 

EDGAR  A.ZELLER,2014Manad«  St., HARRISBURG,  PENN 


50 

100 

400 

$6  50 

$12.00 

$46.00 

3  3.50 

14.00 

54.00 

.  8.00 

15.00 

58.00 

.  8.00 

15.00 

58.00 

.  8.50 

16.00 

62.00 

12.50 

24.00 

94.00 

.  3.00 

13  00 

60  00 

50,000  Weekly.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guar¬ 
anteed.  AU  flocks  culled. 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns..  $6  50 
Wh.  and  Barred  Rocks,  B.  Minorcas  <  50 
Buff  Orpingtons  and  Buff  Rocks.. .. 

U.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes.. 

Buff  Minorcas .  8.50 

Black  Giants  and  Light  Brahmas. .  .12.50 

Anconas . 3.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  $12  per  100.  Odds  and  Ends,  $9  per  100 
Pekin  Ducks,  $30  per  XOO.  Catalog  in  Colors  Free. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  32  BUCYRUS  OHIO 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

We  offer  some  Rock  Chicks  from  Pennsylvania  State 
Sealed  Leg  Banded— Certified. 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  SO  100 

S.C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  #8.75  #7,25  #14.00 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns...  8.25  6.25  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.50  4,75  9.00 

We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100%  good,  strong 
chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  H  ATCHE  RY, 
J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Props.,  8tar  Route,  Richfield.  Pa. 

Chix-S/IBY-Chix 

Barbed  Rocks  -  -  $14  per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leohorns  -  12  per  loo 

Mixed  on  w«  ileiis  -  -  lo  per  100 

I  also  have  Barred  Rocks  that  are  blood  tested.  All  flocks 
are  on  free  range  and  from  heavy  laying  strains.  Special 
price  on  1000  and  500  lots. 

JOO%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  prepaid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  •  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

500 

Wh.  Leghorns 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

Barred  Rocks 

4  00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

R.  I.  Reds 

4.00 

7  50 

14.00 

67.50 

Mixed 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

Stony  Point  Hatchery 

Box  R 

Richfield, 

$1 10 
130 
130 
80 


m  «  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

fl  ’I  •  I  S.C.  Reds . $4.00  $3.50  $14.00 

I  Hi IT" O  Barred  Rocks...  4.00  3.50  14.00 

V  ,1111  .H  X  White  Leghorns..  3.50  6.50  12.00 

VSRtVlaV  Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6  50  12.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.35  5.00  9.00 

500  lots,  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

iv,  a.  LAUVEK  -  McAlisterville,  pa. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  ExtraQuality Chiclcsfrom thorough¬ 
bred  matings  any  week  after  February 
14th,  at  SIB  per  100;  *77  per  500;  *160 
per  1000.  10  per  cent  books  your  order.  Circular  FREE. 
Robert  Clauser,  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


106%  LIVE  ARRIVAL 


Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $12 


ok 

JUNIATA 


Brown  Leghorns 
Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds  -  -  -  - 
Black  Minorcas  -  -  - 

Mixed . 

POULTRY  FARM 


GUARANTEED 

100  500  lOOO 

$57  50  $110 
12  57  50  110 

14  67.50  130 

14  67  50  130 

14  67.50  130 

9  42  50  80 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


Member  L  B.  C.  A.  JAS.  E. 


‘‘MARTIN’S  STRAIN” 

While  Wyandotte, 
Ulsh’s  Superior  White 
and  Barred  Rock _ 

Strong  chicks  from  healthy 
stock.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices. 

UL8H  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


W  V  C  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 

M.  A  W'jfV.O  White  Leghorns 

Weil-hatched,  well-bred,  from  best  heavy  egg  strains. 
Lowest  possible  prices  for  really  good  chicks.  100%  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


Buy  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  headed  by  imported  Males; 
also  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds. 
Big  fluffy  chicks  that  please.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  Low.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

C.  M.  L0NGENECKER  Box  60  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  rauge  breeders 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  2c. 
Rocks,  Reds,  1  4c.  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  1 5c.  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SE1DELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


FINE  PURE-BRED  CHICKS 

Write  for  our  catalog.  It  tells  about  our  chicks  from 
pure-bred  selected  stock.  We  have  been  in  the  chick 
business  for  years  and  know  how  to  produce  the  kind  of 
chicks  you  want  at  prices  which  will  make  money  for 
you.  Write  today.  SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Tiffin,  0. 


CHICKS  and  DUX  C.O.  D. 

Fine  pure  bred  chicks  and  baby  ducks  at  prices  to  fit 
your  pocketbook.  Pedigreed  males  and  selected  fe¬ 
males  make  chicks  of  finest  quality.  Free  poultry  book 
and  catalog.  Get  details  of  our  liberal  C.  O.  D.  offer. 

COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO. .  Box  124,  TIRO.  0. 


Our  Chicks  Cos!  No  More 

They  pay  better.  Accredited  from  flocks  supervised 
by  expert  trained  at  Ohio  State  University.  Our 
catalog  tells  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  other 
slock.  ALSO  BABY  DUCKS.  Write  today. 

SOUDERS’  IDEAL  HATCHERY,  Box  H,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


GOOD  CHICKS  Pay  BigProfits 

County  Line  Chicks  are  this  kind.  You  get  the  best 
when  you  get  County  Line  Chicks.  Five  varieties. 
Bred  for  Health  and  Production.  CATALOG  FREE. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 
Box  11,  Telford,  Pa. 


OUR  1923  CATALOG  *ugTEFsRS” 

84  pages  showing  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies  in 
the  world.  (Over  300  items.)  Write  today  for  your  copy 
—FREE.  BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept,  C-42,  Quincy,  III. 


Possible  Fowl  Typhoid 

Can  you  advise  me  what  to  do  for  my 
fowls?  I  have  about  200  divided  in 
two  different  houses.  I  feed  cracked 
corn  in  llie  morning,  dry  mash  all  the 
time,  steamed  oats  at  noon,  water  daily 
and  cabbage  daily.  I  have  lost  perhaps 
25  fowls.  About  half  my  hens  are  pul¬ 
lets.  The  first  symptom,  bowls  are 
loose,  head  droops,  general  weakened 
condition.  After  a  few  days  they  are 
dead,  one  or  two  sick  at  a  time. 

New  York.  M.  j.  p. 

A  diagnosis  of  the  trouble  in  your 
flock  cannot  be  made  from  the  symp¬ 
toms  that  you  describe,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  suggest  fowl  typhoid,  a  disease 
that  shows  itself  by  looseness  of  the 
bowels,  droopiness  and  general  weak¬ 
ness  deepening  into  coma  and  death. 
Such  deaths  are  apt  to  follow  each 
other  at  irregular  intervals  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  over  a  period  of  months,  rather 
than  to  take  off  a  large  number  of  the 
fowls  at  once.  There  is  no  cure  for 
this  disease,  which  is  to  be  controlled 


perches  far  back  from  opened  windows 
and  avoid  direct  drafts  upon  them, 
while  a  wider  one  may  be  ventilated 
through  openings  in  front,  guarded  by 
sliding  cloth  curtains  outside  to  keep 
out  driving  storms.  m.  b.  d. 


Improving  Production 

Mr.  Bernard  Struthoff.  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  makes  the  following  interesting 
comments  upon  a  reply  to  an  inquirer 
with  regard  to  poor  laying : 

“On  one  place,  we  had  trouble,  only 
the  birds  were  pullets  instead  of  hens. 
We  used  unthrashed  oats  for  litter 
and,  after  changing  this  to  thrashed 
wheat  straw,  our  pullets  immediately 
commenced  laying.” 

It  would  seem  that  filling  up  on  oats 
might  here  have  been  at  least  one 
cause  of  poor  laying.  Mr.  Struthoff 
further  says : 

“I  have  never  found  morning  lights 
as  good  as  evening  lights.  We  have 


Flock  of  Poultry  Managed  by  Peter  Ad  uskcrvicz.  See  page  151 


by  prompt  removal  of  all  sick  fowls 
and  a  thorough  cleaning  up  and  disin¬ 
fecting  of  quarters  and  utensils.  Avoid¬ 
ance  of  re-infection  must  be  secured  by 
making  it  impossible  that  the  infection 
from  the  droppings  of  sick  birds  shall 
be  carried  back  on  shoes,  clothing  or 
utensils  to  those  in  clean  quarters. 
Whether  or  not  you  have  as  serious  a 
disease  as  typhoid  or  cholera  of  a  mild 
type  in  the  flock,  the  above  measures 
are  to  be  recommended,  since  they  need 
to  be  observed  in  any  case  of  serious 
illness  that  may  be  of  a  contagious 
nature.  Medical  treatment  is  of  far 
less  value  than  the  employment  of 
sanitary  measures  in  such  diarrhoeal 
diseases  and  prevention  through  re¬ 
moval  of  sick  birds  and  cleanliness  in 
the  poultry  house  is  best  of  all. 

M.  B.  D. 


our  lights  on  now  from  sundown  to 
eight  o'clock.  This  being  a  warmer 
time  of  the  day,  the  birds  are  more  ac¬ 
tive  than  in  the  colder  hours  of  the 
morning.  We  feed  our  grain  at  a 
quarter  to  seven.  In  this  way  we  have 
been  getting  from  our  pullets,  since 
November,  a  55  per  cent  production 
every  week.”  m.  b.  d. 


Frosty  Henhouse 

I  have  a  number  of  White  Leghorn 
yearling  hens.  Some  of  them  seem  to 
lose  the  use  of  their  legs.  They  are  in 
a  house  which  is  white  with  frost.  It 
is  12  ft.  wide.  I  am  thinking  of  build¬ 
ing  12  ft.  in  front  of  it.  Will  that 
make  it  any  better  by  leaving  the  front 
open  all  the  time.  I  keep  it  closed  at 
night  now,  only  a  small  place.  I  feed 
one-third  wheat,  two-thirds  corn 
scratch,  and  mash.  J.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

Walls  of  a  poultry  house  covered 
with  frost  in  cold  weather  mean  in¬ 
sufficient  ventilation,  and  that  usually 
means  a  poultry  house  too  tightly 
closed.  Where  no  other  means  of  ven¬ 
tilation  than  windows  are  provided, 
these  should  be  left  sufficiently  open  to 
keep  the  air  within  as  dry  as  that 
without ;  otherwise,  there  will  be  damp 
interiors  and  fowls  with  colds  and  sick¬ 
ness.  Twelve  feet  is  too  shallow  a 
depth  for  a  henhouse.  The  addition  of 
12  ft,,  more  and  an  open  front  will  im¬ 
prove  the  building.  A  shallow  build¬ 
ing  makes  it  impossible  to  place 


Canary  with  Cramp 

How  can  I  help  mv  canary  bird?  He  is 
constantly  drawing  up  one  leg  after  the 
other,  resting  alternately  on  one  foot.  He 
appears  to  have  corns  or  scaly  leg,  but 
being  so  frail  I  don’t  know  what  treat¬ 
ment  to  apply  to,  him.  He  is  2%  years 
old.  MRS.  E.  H. 

The  canary  is  possibly  suffering  from 
foot  cramp  as  well  as  scaly  leg.  Foot 
cramp  is  caused  by  using  too  small 
perches  in  the  cage.  Perches  should  be 
at  least  x/o,  in.  in  diameter  or  largef.  If 
smaller  perches  are  being  used  they 
should  be  changed  for  larger  ones. 

For  scaly  leg  rub  the  legs  and  feet 
thoroughly  with  earbolized  “Vaseline.” 
Do  not  leave  chunks  of  the  grease  for  the 
bird  to  pick  at,  but  see  it  is  rubbed  in 
well,  especially  behind  the  scaly  or  rough¬ 
est  places.  Let  remain  for  24  hours,  then 
wash  carefully  with  warm  water  and 
.soap,  using  an  old  toothbrush.  Brush 
carefully  but  thoroughly  and  much  of 
the  scaly  formation  will  be  loosened  and 
come  off  when  brushed.  Do  not  force  it 
off  too  harshly  or  it  may  bleed  and  be 
sore.  Then  dry  well.  If  much  crust  re 
mains  grease  again  and  repeat  operation 
until  the  legs  are  clean  and  smooth.  Then 
rub  with  olive  oil.  Keep  the  perches 
clean  and  free  from  filth  by  frequent 
washings  and  scalding.  Also  give  the 
bird  his  bath  regularly  and  one  is  not 
apt  to  be  bothered  by  a  recurrence  of  the 
trouble.  B.  M.  V. 


The  annual  meeting  of  The  Rural 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  will  be 
held  January  24,  at  12:45,  in  the  office 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York. — M.  G.  Keyes,  Sec¬ 
retary. 
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The  Henyard 


Starting  with  Ducks 

I  desire  to  start  raising  ducks  and 
would  like  to  have  you  furnish  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information.  I  intend  to  buy 
baby  ducklings  (Pekins).  When  would 
be  the  best  time  to  start?  At  what 
age  does  the  average  duck  start  laying, 
and  about  how  many  eggs?  Are  they 
good  Winter  layers?  Are  ducks  raised 
to  any  extent  in  the  Fall  and  Winter 
months,  that  is  from  ducklings?  Should 
ducks  be  marketed  at  eight  or  ten 
weeks  of  age  and  be  replaced  by  duck¬ 
lings?  w.  j.  s. 

New  York. 

You  will  probably  find  it  best  to 
start  with  ducklings  in  the  Spring, 
when  conditions  for  rearing  them  are 
natural  and  special  skill  is  not  re¬ 
quired.  A  young  duck  may  start  lay¬ 
ing  at  about  five  months  of  age  and  the 
number  of  eggs  that  may  be  expected 
in  a  season  is  stated  by  some  to  be 
from  20  to  60,  by  others  up  to  140. 
There  is,  of  course,  as  much  variation 
in  the  laying  ability  of  ducks  as  in  that 
of  hens. 

Indian  Runner  ducks  are  the  pre¬ 
ferred  variety  when  eggs  are  the  object 
in  view.  Pekins  are  in  the  meat  class. 
Ducks  are  marketed  at  from  10  to  12 
weeks  of  age  as  “green  ducks,”  being 
raised  for  this  purpose. 

Your  plans  as  to  hatching,  brooding 


for  the  birds,  though  this  method  of 
feeding  gives  the  early  risers  a  chance 
to  fill  up  at  the  expense  of  their  dila¬ 
tory  sisters ;  not  a  good  thing  for  either 
one  of  them.  m.  b.  d. 


'M  Venture  in  Canary 
Breeding 

I  am  wondering  if  my  experiences  in 
raising  canary  birds  would  afford  pleas¬ 
ure  to  some  one  who  has  time  for  such 
a  side  line  in  the  home.  I  do  not  wish 
to  appear  as  an  authority — far  from  it. 
I  went  into  this  as  a  pastime  and  have 
had  worlds  of  pleasant  surprises  from 
these  little  feathered  pets. 

Last  Spring  I  had  in  my  possession 
two  mother  birds  and  one  splendid 
male — a  beautiful  singer.  All  of  these 
birds  were  a  pure  deep  yellow.  Having 
secured  a  breeding  cage,  I  selected  one 
of  the  females  and  placed  her,  together 
with  the  male,  in  this  cage.  I  had 
placed  a  small  cardboard  box  (the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  match-box,  cut  until  nearly 
square),  and  she  soon  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  bits  of 
cotton  and  cut  twine  which  I  had 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  her  cage.  Work¬ 
ing  busily,  she  had  soon  built  a  beauti¬ 
ful  nest.  The  box  was  first  lined  with 
tiny  scraps  of  paper  which  she  tore 
from  the  paper  in  the  bottom  of  her 
cage.  The  nest  itself  was  of  cotton  and 
twine  interwoven  until  it  looked  like 
the  top  of  an  old  -  fashioned  fringed 
mitten.  We  must  admit  that  the  little 


and  selling  will  depend  upon  your  mar¬ 
kets  and  purposes  in  the  business.  I 
should  advise  visiting  a  good  duck 
plant  and  learning  from  someone  in  the 
business  where  you  expect  to  locate 
what  may  be  expected  to  be  most 
profitable  in  it. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  become  too 
much  enthused  over  the  prospects  in 
any  poultry  line  by  optimistic  litera¬ 
ture,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  make 
an  interesting  story.  As  in  all  other 
lines  of  work,  money  may  be  made  or 
lost  in  duck  raising  and  one  would  not 
be  justified  in  starting  in  it  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale  without  the  knowledge 
and  experience  acquired  only  through 
actual  work  with  the  birds  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  demands  of  the 
markets.  M.  b.  d. 


Various  Poultry  Questions 

What  is  the  difference  between  pul¬ 
verized  oats  and  ground  oats?  Which 
is  better  to  use?  What  is  the  proper 
amount  of  condensed  buttermilk  to  feed 
per  100  laying  pullets?  What  is  the 
best  method  to  feed  this  milk  to  chicks? 
Where  morning  lights  are  used  only, 
what  amount  of  grain  should  be  wait¬ 
ing  for  birds?  (Leghorns),  w.  H.  H. 

New  York. 

I  understand  pulverized  oats  to  mean 
crushed  or  broken  kernels,  while 


Canary  has  the  same  nest-building  in¬ 
stincts  common  to  her  wild  cousins. 
The  male  bird  was  allowed  to  help 
select  and  place  tiny  pieces  in  the  nest, 
but  I  noticed  that  without  fail  the 
mother  bird  removed  those  pieces  at 
her  first  opportunity  and  replaced  them 
to  suit  herself. 

Within  a  short  time  after  the  nest 
was  finished,  a  tiny  egg  appeared ;  then 
one  each  morning  until  there  were  five, 
when  the  mother  bird  began  to  hover 
the  eggs  all  the  time,  except  for  the 
few  times  during  the  day  when  she 
left  the  nest  for  exercise.  Then  the 
male  bird  kept  the  eggs  from  being 
chilled.  She  no  longer  gets  her  own 
food  but  depends  on  the  male  to  feed 
her.  This  he  does  faithfully;  in  fact, 
if  she  considers  him  neglectful  she 
loses  no  time  in  telling  him  so,  and  he 
goes  at  once  for  something  to  quiet  her 
scolding. 

This  went  on  for  about  a  week,  every¬ 
thing  going  beautifully,  when  through 
an  accident  the  cage  door  was  opened 
and  the  male  flew  out  and  to  the  top 
of  the  cage,  where  the  other  female  sat 
admiring  his  pretty  song  as  he  sang  his 
sweetest  _  for  her.  At  once  trouble 
started  in  the  breeding  cage.  The 
mother  bird  left  her  nest  and  fairly 
begged  to  get  out.  Finally,  when  I 
saw  that  she  had  no  intention  of  going 
back  to  her  nest,  I  let  her  out,  and  she 
flew  at  the  male  bird  like  a  whirlwind 
and  punished  him  so  severely  that  he 
was  only  too  happy  to  go  back  in  his 
cage.  She  followed  him  in  and  the 
door  was  closed,  but,  sad  to  tell,  she 
refused  to  go  on  the  nest.  In  spite  of 


ground  oats  is  ordinarily  taken  to  mean 
the  whole  grain,  hulls  and  all,  ground 
together.  As  there  is  no  nutrition  in 
oat  hulls  worth  mentioning,  pulverized 
meats  would  be  superior  as  a  feed  ex¬ 
cept  in  such  cases  as  needed  the  ground 
oat  hulls  to  lighten  the  mixture.  Some 
heavy  feeds,  like  cornmeal  or  oilmeal, 
need  some  dilutent  to  lighten  them  and 
make  them  more  easily  digested. 

The  amount  of  condensed  butter¬ 
milk  needed  depends  upon  what  other 
high  protein  food,  like  beef  scrap,  is 
used.  If  the  buttermilk  alone  is  fed  as 
a  source  of  animal  protein,  it  may  be 
diluted  to  the  consistency  of  liquid 
buttermilk  and  fed  in  all  the  amount 
that  the  hens  will  consume,  or  an  equiv¬ 
alent  amount  of  the  original  product 
may  be  fed  on  boards.  If  meat  scrap 
is  used  in  the  mash,  any  part  of  it  may 
be  replaced  by  the  condensed  butter¬ 
milk.  The  condensed  milks  are  fed  both 
as  semi-solids  and  diluted  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  liquid  milk.  Whichever 
form  the  chicks  prefer  should  have  the 
preference. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  morning 


all  his  coaxing  and  evident  promises 
of  future  good-  behaviour  she  paid  no 
attention  whatever  to  the  eggs.  In  a 
few  days  I  removed  the  nest  and  its 
contents. 

Still  experimenting,  I  next  placed 
two  nests  in  the  cage,  in  opposite  cor¬ 
ners,  and  placed  the  other  female  also 
in  the  cage.  I  gave  them  plenty  of 
material  and  both  began  building  nests. 
Occasionally  they  fought,  but  never  se¬ 
riously,  and  he  fed  them  both,  never 
taking  either  side  in  their  quarrels.  In 
time  each  had  five  eggs,  out  of  which 
were  hatched  nine  of  the  tiniest,  home¬ 
liest,  naked  little  birds  you  could  imag¬ 
ine.  The  father  bird  did  all  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  babies  in  addition  to  feeding 
both  females.  It  is  a  curious  thing  to 
watch  him  put  the  food  into  his  own 
crop  and  raise  it  again  as  he  places  it 
in  each  little  bill.  lie  never  makes  the 
mistake  of  feeding  the  same  bird  twice 
in  succession  to  the  neglect  of  another. 
He  is  truly  a  wise  father.  From  the 
time  they  leave  the  shell  until  they  are 
fully  feathered  they  are  fed  well  blend¬ 
ed  hard-boiled  eggs  mixed  with  cracker 
crumbs  and  seasoned  with  red  pepper. 

From  these  two  females  and  one 
male  I  raised  nearly  40  birds  last  year. 
Their  value  in  dollars  and  cents  might 
mean  considerable  to  some  homemaker, 
but  who  can  count  the  value  of  the 
happy  hours  they  have  given  me? 


feeding  of  whole  grain  may  be  waiting  New  York,  RUTH  MUNTliQSS, 


Every  Chick  from  a  Mature  Hen,  4  lbs,  or  over 

THE  American  Standard  says  that  a,  Leghorn  hen  shall  weigh  4  lbs,,  but  mighty  few  do. 
At  Wene  Chick  Farms  the  standard  weight  for  Leghorns  is  strictly  enforced.  Only  hen 
breeders  are  used  and  these  are  mated  to  cockerels  from  trapnested  dams.  Only  chalk- 
wmtecggs  of  good  size  are  used  for  incubation.  Chicks  from  such  eggs  will  earn  extra  profits. 
Wo  can  also  supply  standard-bred,  blood-tested  Chicks  in  the  heavier  breeds. 

/t  postal  request  brings  you  our  Mating  and  Price  Lists 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A  Vineland,  N.  J. 


; — BABTOTCKS  MEAN  PROFITS 


FOUR  REASONS  FOR  BUYING  SUNBEAM  HIGH-GRIADE  CHICKS 
1.— Absolute  Reliability.  Eleventh  Year.  One  of  the  Oldest  Ohio  Hatcheries.  Member  I.  IT.  C.  A.  Reference 
Buckeye  Commercial  Bank.  2. — Finest  Quality.  From  purebred,  heavy  laying  winter-egg  flocks  selected  and 
inspected  for  years  by  experts.  Healthy,  hardy,  vigorous.  3.— Ohio  State  Accredited.  All  breeders  chosen  and 
leghanded  by  Experts  from  Ohio  State  University.  4. — Very  Low  Prices.  Compare  these  prices  with  chicks 
of  euual  quality  anywhere.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  2%  discount  on  all  orders  three  weeks  in  advance? 
Postpaid  to  your  door.  1928  Prices—  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

O°fS’T“aK00kS  . $a'no  $H5  SJ2-00  $43.50  $70.00  $135.00 

S.  C.  White  Orpingtons!  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons!!.'.'!!."!!!!!  4! 25 

White  Wyandottes,  Silver  Wyandottes  .  4.25 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns  .  3.75  _ 

Careful  personal  attention  to  all  orders.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  our  Beautiful  1928  Catalog  Our 
chicks  went  into  29  States  and  2  Canadian  Provinces  last  year.  Our  shipping  losses  were  less  than  1%,  less 
than  one  chick  m  each  100.  SUNBEAM  HATCHERY  BOX  58  FINDLAY,  OHIO 
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Send  $1  for  100  with  order;  balance  when  delivered.  Let  us  supply  you  with  big,  strong  Peerless  Chicks  from 
carefully .bred  and  culled  flocks  that  contain  the  blood  of  leading  strains:  Tancred,  Barron,  Wyckoff,  Thomp¬ 
son,  Fishel,  Etc.  Price,  Postpaid,  100%  live  arrival —  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  . . . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Barred,  White,  PartMdge  and  Buff  Rocks  .  7.50  14.00  67  50  ^130  00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps. 7.50  14.00  67  50  130  00 

Heavy  assorted,  $10  per  100.  PEERLESS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  201,  LEIPSIC,  OHIO 


M.  A,  C.  P.  B.,  Inc. 


Bonded  Chicks 


Not  only  has  every  breeding  bird  been 
blood-tested  and  found  free  from  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhea,  but  this  year  every  chick 
hatched  from  this  clean  breeding  stock  will 
go  out  backed  by  a  $500.00  BOND  as  ad¬ 
ditional  guarantee  of  health  and  livability. 
The  parents  are  CERTIFIED,  the  chicks 
are  BONDED,  free  from  B.  W.  D. 

Never  before  was  such  protection  offered 
the  purchaser  of  baby  chicks. 


S  BREEDS 

S.  C.  REDS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

WHITE  wyandottes: 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS 

94%  of  M.  A.  C.  P. 
B.  chicks  sold  in  1927 
were  RAISED  — 
losses  were  6%  only. 
That’s  the  kind  of 
chicks  that  are  pro¬ 
fitable!  Write  for 
list  of  members  in 
good  standing  for 
1928. 


k  MASSACHUSETTS 
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CERTIFIED 


BREEDERS 

EGSg. 


Mass.  Assn,  .el  Certified  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 

Amherst,  Mass. 

Mention  this  Advertisement 


BABY  CHICKS 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

All  chicks  for  1928  will  be  sired  by  males  whose 
dams  have  laid  200  to  2S2  large  white  eggs  in 
a  year.  If  you  want  large  Leghorns,  large  white 
eggs  and  good  Leghorn  type,  we  are  interested. 
Three  nearest  dams  of  our  chicks  average  well 
over  200  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  in  a  year.  If 
there  is  anything  in  breeding  we  have  them  and 
at  16c  to  20c  each.  Send  for  circular  at  once. 
GARLAND  FARMS,  Dept  8,  GARLAND,  PA. 


Jasper’s 

Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns 

Order  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  Now 
to  be  sure  of  getting  the  dates  you  want  for 
February  and  March.  Our  breeders  are  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  are  free  from  any  disease. 
All  males  used  in  our  breeding  pens  from 
dams  with  records  of  200  to  290  eggs.  Ail 
eggs  used  in  our  incubators  are  good  sized, 
white  eggs,  weighing  24  ounces  or  more  to 
the  dozen  and  produce  large,  fluffy  chicks 
that  will  be  sure  to  please  you. 

Our  new  catalog  is  both  helpful  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

JASPER  POULTRY  FARMS 
HUDSON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Our  Big,  Strong,^ 

.  Healthy  Baby  Chicks  , 

I  Cost  no  more.! Brown,  Buff  and  White) 
I  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Barred  and  White] 
I  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  hatched  Hronilfreq 

. - 1  range  stock,  culled  for  typejand.  egg] 

[production.  ’.Trapjiested  White  Leghorns"  Modern' 
|hatehery  successfully  operated  for  13  y ears Y Write], 
.today  for  FREE  catalog  and  instructions  in  Pouljl 
(trj^Raising. '  _  ' 

?>  PORTLAND  HATCHERY1 

1535  w ftlnut  Street  Portland,  Indian^ 


Iflf  I C  C  Poultrymen  buy 
vwl^Ei  Profitable-Chicks 

£omb  ?eds  310  notea  for  early  matur- 
ih’  SnfL-proflta!,Ie  Production,  They’ve  been  bred  for 
,!n®S'  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you  may 
t0  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put  under 
xno  'ou  may  expect  them  to  grow  into  vigor- 

ou?ieA  rhai-8!!,0m  r'ie  cocl, ierels.  and  into  early  maturing 

tmed *  fnrh»LTiU.iJ?y  a  loLof  larS6  esss.  They’ve  been 
urea  for  those  things.  80%  of  last  two  years*  busi¬ 
ness  was  from  old  customers.  Tbey  come  back  for 
more  Usher  s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mass. 

BABYCHICKS 

S.C.W  L~horM....  $3?75  $6.50  $i“oo  $67°50  “ 

l!c!wMteRocfe!?-;.  4  50  V.fo  UTo  friS 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks...  4.50  J.60  14.00  67  50 
Mixed  Broilers 3.00  5.50  10.00  47  50 

lW#  live  arrival  guaranteed— Postpaid 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

- STRAINS - 

Hollywood,  Hanson,  Barron,  Prof.  Drvden 
W.E,  ATKINSON  WALLINGFORD.  CONN. 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

PRICES  FOR  MARCH  AND  APRIL 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  „  ?5 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  and  Kd!  *18.00  *1:60  *3’-« 

B.  N.LAUVEk'"'  -““^McArtete^SS^n.!., 
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130 

130 

90 


TRAP  TAGS 


with  wire.  Copper 
—  aluminum.  Name  ai 
address  on  each  tag.  Prices:  20  ta 

ProLtr  (KgS  $1:  100  tag9  *2’  POStpai 
Prompt  shipment.  Write  plainly.  O 

der  now.  BIVINS, Primer,  Surnmft, N  ' 


chick: 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  - 

Send  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chid 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50-500  $110-101 
juniatVpoultryPfawm00?8  1lTe  arrmcIHF1iirD,t  p 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Sf.?,e„d.,n9C?c.kere*s.  Hens 

Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 


[GusA^ 

for 

DQUlW 


ELnvfTiTn'j  j-:j 

Send  for  Gas’s  Aids  on  poultry 
raising.  Mailed  to  you  each  month 
aosolutcli/  free.  Gives  valuable, 
timely  advice  on  poultry  manage¬ 
ment.  Let  our  experience  help  you 
make  money.  No  obligation  at  all. 

Van  Wert  Hatchery,  Gus  lekes,  Prop.,  R,  Van  Wert,  Ohio 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Certified.  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhea  “FREE”  flocks.  Only  207-262  Egg  Pedigreed 
Males  used.  Hatching  Eggs.  Choice  Breeding  Cockered 
Free  booklet.  WORTH  POULTRY  rum.  Bo,  K.  McAliatemile.  Pa. 

CHICKS  B.AR.ROnWf,JE  LEGHORNS  exclu- 

J  •Ively— Big  bodies,  great  layers,  large 
eggs.  We  import  direct  from  England.  Catalog  free 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  W.shlnfltent  Ohio 
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|  Buy 
|  Baby  Chicks 
with  a 

great  laying  inheritance 

Kerr’s  famous  baby  chicks  are  produced  by  ancestors 
with  generations  of  official  laying  records 

YEAR  after  year  the  Kerr  Chickeries  enter  pullets  of 
their  own  breeding  in  the  leading  eastern  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests.  Their  large  breeding  flocks  have  been  built  up  from 
birds  that  have  made  exceptional  records  in  these  compe¬ 
titions.  Records  up  to  294  eggs  for  White  Leghorn  and 
277  and  251  for  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  respectively. 

Hens  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  place  on  the  Kerr  breed¬ 
ing  farm  not  only  must  have  a  heavy  official  egg  yield, 
but  must  also  pass  a  rigorous  inspection  for  standard 
breed  type,  size,  vigor,  feather  coloring  and  be  free  from 
all  disqualifications. 

Kerr  Baby  Chicks  carry  a  large  amount  of  high-produc- 
Kerr  breeding  farm  flocks  and  conform 
closely  to  the  standard  of  perfection. 
Write  for  profusely  illustrated  chick 
book,  telling  the  whole  story. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC, 

Department  9 
Offices  and  Hatcheries  Qt 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster, Pa, 


Huber's  Reliable  chicks 


Out*  1  Qfh  F°r  18  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 

v/lir  UHI  1  vdl  jor  egg  production  and  quality. 

If  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them.  There 
are  reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  have  never 
been  able  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  eighteen  years.  Uur 

Reliable  Chicks  possess  high  egg  producing  qualities.  Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks 
banded  and  record  kept.  Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  free.  Send  us  your  order  and  you 
will  be  another  one  of  our  satisfied  customers. 

Chicks  Sent  C.  O.  D.  It  You  Wish.  Get  Our  Plan 
Get  our  special  combined  offer  on  chicks,  brooder  stoves,  and  brooder-houses.  We  hatch  twelve  varieties. 
Fifty  thousand  chicks  per  week.  Valuable  Book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  free  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more. 

HUBER'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  MAIN  STREET,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


ty  Giiara 


Hasson’s  astounding  unique  guarantee  protects  you  from  chick  losses. 
/We  replace  them.  Brookfield  quality  built  the  biggest  and  test  equipped 
f poultry  plant  in  the  Middle  West.  64  buildings,  66 -acre  farm,  $100,000 

investment.  Gasson»s  strain  of  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

J 4KAA  lavine  birds  1500  trapnested  under  Ohio  R.O.P ,  Supervision.  6  years  eonseetjtive  blood 
/ testing:  Male  birds  pedigrees  up  to  316  eggs.  Official  Contest  Records.  Ohio  Accredited 
/ Thicks  What  more  can  you  ask  for  quality?  Baby  chicks  and  10  week  old  s***^5_f 5£,sa 
fa  head  stert  on  “rofite  thll  year.  Send  today  for  our  large  48-page  illustrated  FREE  catalog. 

- ~ -  - .BoxD  Versailles, O. 


^BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  John  P.  Gasson,  Prop. 


Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world  s  test  ■. 

,  and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as-Tancred.  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Darnels.  \ 

J  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard.  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically^ 
bulled  and  supervised.  SmithHatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
rr9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices. 

i  FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  40 


-  ^ 

Fairport,  N.  Y.^*“V 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


CHICKS  C.O.  D.  SEND  ONLY  $1.00 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  Poultryman.  You  can 
feel  safe  for  you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production 
and  Dreed  type.  Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought 
with  chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 

It  tells  all  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives 
A  details  about  our  high_producing  utility^birds..  vr"l,’'‘K,“  r,'°‘ 

Li  Write  today. 


Valuable  book  free  with  each  order.  Prices  reasonable. 

WOLF  HATCHING  «fc  BREEDING  CO.,  BOX  S,  GIBSON  BURG,  OHIO 


NATIONAL  CHICKS— 500,000  CHICKS  FOR  1928 

America’s  leading  breeds  and  strains  insure  profits  with  National 
Chicks  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns. 

Tancred  or  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns .  3  75 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Anconas .  4.25 

R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas .  4  50 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  5.00 

Blue  Andelusians,  White  Minorcas .  7.75 

Mixed  or  odds  and  ends .  3  00 

We  have  special  mated  pens  in  all  these  breeds.  Send  for  our  new 
illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  sent  postpaid.  We  guarantee  100 % 
lire  delivery-  References.  Order  at  once.  Delay  is  fatal. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 
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They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  held  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  Agricultural  School.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each,  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1927,  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Jan. 
9,  1928,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

Trapnesting  and  pedigree  hatching  as 
practiced  on  modern  breeding  establish¬ 
ments  cannot  be  recommended  as  profit¬ 
able  for  the  market  egg  producer. 

If  the  ordinary  poultryman  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  advertising  value  from  the  use 
of  trapnests,  he  must  determine  whether 
or  not  he  is  in  a  position  to  dispose  of 
breeding  stock  on  the  open  market  in 
competition  with  these  specialty  breeders. 
Outside  of  the  advertising  value,  which 
is  often  the  only  value  that  the  public  is 
acquainted  with,  comes  the  realization 
that  you  are  beginning  to  know  certain 
individuals  within  the  flock. 

This  desire  to  become  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  birds  grows  on  a  true 
poultryman  who  has  a  real  love  for  his 
work  and  a  desire  to  improve  his  flock. 
During  the  natural  course  of  events  such 
a  desire  expands  and  one  has  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  discover  what  offspring  will  do. 
Now  the  decision  must  be  reached 
whether  or  not  it  will  pay  to  trapnest  for 
one’s  own  purposes.  It  will  not  be  an 
economical  use  of  labor,  unless  one  man 
can  spend  a  major  portion  of  his  time 
feeding,  caring  and  trapping  birds. 

The  gradual  improvement  from  year  to 
year  will  pay  for  trapnesting  providing 
one  does  not  attempt  too  much  of  it.  The 
number  to  trap  depends  upon  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  mind.  Good  rules  to  follow  are : 

If  all  chicks  are  to  be  pedigreed,  trap 
one-half  of  the  laying  stock. 

If  all  breeding  stock  is  to  be  pedigreed, 
trap  one-fourth  of  the  laying  stock. 

If  only  male  birds  are  to  be  pedigreed, 
trap  one-twelfth  of  the  laying  stock. — C. 
D.  Anderson,  Contest  Manager. 

***** 

During  the  tenth  week  of  the  sixth 
Farmingdale  contest,  the  1,000  birds  laid 
1.6S5  eggs,  or  24  x>er  cent.  This  is  an 
increase  of  94  eggs,  1.3  per  cent  over 
last  week’s  production.  The  production 
this  week  is  67  eggs  more  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  a  year  ago. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — R.  I.  Reds, 
Charlescote  Farm,  Mass.,  55 ;  R.  I.  Reds, 
Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  Mass.,  53 ;  R.  I. 
Reds,  Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Station,  Mass.,  49 ; 
White  Leghorns,  Waverly  Poultry  Farm, 
N.  J.,  41 ;  Barred  Rocks,  A.  C.  Jones, 
Del.,  40 ;  White  Leghorns,  Warren’s 
Farm,  Mo.,  39 ;  White  Leghorns,  Clark 
Hewlett,  N.  Y.,  38. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date : 

White  Leghorns.  —  Waverly  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J.,  268 ;  W.  R.  Dewsnap,  N.  Y., 
257 ;  Warren’s  Farm,  Mo.,  251 ;  Rose  Hill 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  250 ;  Meadow  Lawn 
Poultry  Farm,  Ohio,  242 ;  Ruehle’s  Sun- 
nyside  Farm,  N.  Y.,  222;  E.  C.  Forman, 
Mich.,  220 ;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J., 
207. 

R.  I.  Reds. — John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn., 
328;  Joseph  P.  Monynahan,  Mass.,  318; 
Charlescote  Farm,  Mass.,  302 ;  Mass. 
Agr.  Station,  Mass.,  299. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  48;  Harvey  Y.  Byerly,  Pa.,  30. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Robert  C. 
Cobb,  Mass.,  182;  A.  C.  Jones,  Del.,  173; 
Schwengles  Barred  Rock  Farm,  Ill.,  142. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  154 ;  William  R.  Speck,  N.  Y.,  109. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 

Date  High  Low  Conditions 
Jan.  3  26  8  Clear 

Jan.  4  34  10  Clear 

Jan.  5  38  19  Partly  cloudy 

Jan.  6  52  24  Clear 

Jan.  7  62  34  Partly  cloudy 

Jan.  8  54  32  Clear 

Jan.  9  45  32  Foggy 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  54c ;  brown  54c ;  medium,  48c ; 
pullets,  44e. 


Denatured  Food 

I  understand  that  the  paralysis  in 
poultry  is  caused  by  feeding  denatured 
foods  or  the  lack  of  mineral  salts 
which  are  taken  from  the  foods. 

New  York.  e.  m.  f. 

It  is  true  that  certain  defects  in 
nutrition  showing  themselves  by  dis¬ 
ease  may  be  caused  by  feeding  exclu¬ 
sively  upon  foods  that  have  had  certain 
essential  parts  removed,  so-called  de¬ 
natured  foods.  When  the  outside  cov¬ 
ering  of  the  grains  is  taken  away,  salts 
and  minerals  that  are  needed  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  finished  product  and 
must  be  supplied  in  other  foods  if  mal¬ 
nutrition  is  not  to  result.  This  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  paralysis  to  which  you 
refer,  however,  as  that  occurs  in  flocks 
given  all  needed  foods  and  raised  un¬ 
der  the  most  healthful  conditions.  Just 
what  the  cause  of  this  “range  paraly¬ 
sis”  is  has  not  been  discovered.  There 
are  various  theories  advanced  but,  as 
yet,  no  one  has  demonstrated  that  he 
has  the  right  one,  M.  B,  D, 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  Chix 

From  Justa  Poultry  Farm 

Are  Newtown  Hatched  from  Blood  Tested 
Old  Hen  Breeders,  which  have  been  bred 
16  years,  for  Size,  Vigor  and  Heavy  Pro¬ 
duction— 

$20  per  100;  $95  per  500;  $180  per  1000 

Prepaid 

A  New  Jersey  customer  writes:  ‘Pullets 
ha  ve  been  laying  60%  since  September,  Am 
willing  to  order  4,000  chix  for  March  de¬ 
livery.”  He  has  since  placed  his  order. 
Our  stock  will  prove  Profitable. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Baby  Chicks  and  Breeding  Males 

All  are  from  State  tested  stock.  Trapnested  and 
pedigreed.  Selected  range  grown,  production 
bred  cockerels  that  are  sure  to  breed  up  your 
production  and  priced  moderately. 

BABY  CHICKS 

You  must  have  good  chix  to  grow  good  pullets 
and  get  good  returns  on  your  investment.  Our 
stock  is  tested  and  proven.  20  years  of  breeding 
behind  them — you  need  the  best  for  most  profit. 
Our  new  catalog  should  interest  you.  Free  on 
request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MAS'S. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of. 

We  have  trap  nested 
every  day  since  1916. 
Customer  reports  over 
200-egg  flock  average  from  our  stock. 
Every  chick  from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from 
B.  W.  D.  New  Mating  List  is  interesting. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2,  please. 


Rogers  Farms  Chicks  Make  $ 


farms! 

i  J 

T/F/f/7  /  m 


VS.YT IF/f#. 
ymutf* 


Write  for  our  circular 
and  prioe  list. 

White  Leghorns  and 
R.  I.  Red  Chicks 

from  Rogers  Farms 
Hi-production  breeders 
give  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion.  N.  Y.  State  certi¬ 
fied,  supervised  and 
standard  grades. 

THE  ROGERS  FARMS 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


Pinecrest  Orchards  Strain 

SINGLE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 

BABY  CHICKS 

Free  from  whi  te  d  iarrliea-State  tested-76,000chicks  for  1928 
Prices — 100  Chicks  or  More 

GRADE  A.  SPECIAL  MATING  1,000  or  More 
IS25.00  S28.0O  Write  for  Prices . 

Terms— 25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of 
shipment — 5%  cash  discount  on  orders  filed  before 
February  1st. 

Keith  Scott,  Box  R,  Scott  Poultry  Farm,  Groton,  Man. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  4-1 

Baby  chickS 

redbird  FARM  is  where  some  of  the  best  laying  stock 
in  the  country  comes  from.  For  seventeen  years  we 
have  specialized  in  high  egg  (production.  If  you  want 
eggs,  try  our  chicks.  Our  6000  breeders  are  in  perfect 
condition,  state  tested.  They  have  the  size  and  color. 
Our  best  matings  are  trapnested.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 

BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS  R.  I.  REDS 

Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet,  describing 
our  farm,  stock,  etc.  Our  Tancred  strain 
Leghorns  are  as  good  as  the  best.  Eighteen 
years  in  the  chick  and  chicken  business. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Baby  Chicks  ^Strain. )^From  700 

selected  breeders.  Diarrhea  Free.  Chicks,  $25.00  per 
100.  Hatching  Eggs,  $1  0.00  per  100.  FREDERICK  S. 
BARNES.  •'Colonial  Farm, ” CLINTON VILLE,  CONN. 

R.  I.  RED  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

M.  A.  C.  Strain.  All  chicks  from  our  own  State  tested 
flocks — Electrically  hatched.  Place  your  order  now. 

Tel.  80  I  -J.  B.  &  C.  POULTRY  FARM,  Amherst,  Mass. 

§325  Rhode  Island  Whites  KSrS 

reasonable.  ALICE  TRAMMELL,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Breed  squahs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  82  pages.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  20S  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established 27  years. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kingrs  a  specialty. 
All  other  breeds.  Send  stamps  for  catalog  and 


price  list. 


a  it  .  (j  a  83  N.  Iteaeou  St. 

Allston  Squab  1,0.  allston,  mass 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Profiting  from  a  lesson 
in  experience  when  robbers  three  weeks 
ago  looted  the  Mount  Scott  State  Bank 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  A.  J.  Demorest,  cash¬ 
ier,  went  to  work  with  a  rifle  Jan.  19. 
The  robbers  came  back  and  two  are  dead 
and  another  is  wounded.  A  band  of  six 
walked  into  the  institution  ordering  the 
cashier  and  two  other  men  into  the  vault. 
As  the  men  prepared  to  gather  their  loot, 
Mrs.  Demorest,  also  employed  in  the 
banli,  threw  an  ink  well  through  a  win¬ 
dow  to  give  an  alarm  and  Demorest 
emerged  from  the  vault  with  his  rifle.  One 
robber,  John  It.  Benton,  22,  fired  and 
missed,  apd  an  instant  later  fell  dead 
from  a  rifle  bullet.  Fred  Williams,  32, 
another  robber,  was  brought  down  by  the 
cashier’s  fire  as  he  fled  at  the  door. 

Charles  A.  Hartnett,  41,  Commissioner 
of  Motor  Vehicles,  for  this  State,  wTas 
seriously  injured  Jan.  19  when  a  taxicab 
in  which  he  was  riding  to  his  home  in 
i  his  city,  was  struck  by  a  sedan.  Com¬ 
missioner  Hartnett  suffered  a  deep 
wound  extending  straight  down  about 
Ihree  inches  from  his  left  eye  and  then 
horizontally  across  his  nose.  Mr.  Hart¬ 
nett  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Bureau  in  this  State  more  than 
half  a  dozen  years,  and  was  responsible 
for  improvements  in  the  service  for 
•motorists. 

Senator  Abram  Greenberg,  Democrat, 
of  New  York  City,  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  Jan.  19  a  bill  to  curb  sensa¬ 
tional  publications  reflecting  on  famous 
people  who  die.  Under  its  provisions  the 
executors  or  administrators  of  a  deceased 
person  would  be  given  the  right  to  bring 
action  for  libel  just  the  same  as  though 
the  person  libeled  were  living.  Another 
provision  would  permit  an  action  for  libel 
against  the  heirs  or  executors  of  any  per¬ 
son  who  published  such  sensational  ac¬ 
counts  if  the  author  or  publisher  should 
die. 

Announcing  plans  for  dedication  of  a 
new  $300,000  community  house  for  Ne¬ 
groes  in  Chicago,  Jesse  Binga,  banker, 
speaking  of  the  advancement  made  by  the 
race,  said  :  “Chicago’s  colored  population 
pays  taxes  on  $400,000,000  worth  of 
property.  Its  bank  deposits  last  year 
were  close  to  $40,000,000.  It  has  two 
banks  managed  and  manned  entirely  by 
colored  people.  Chicago  has  seven  big 
insurance  companies  owned  and  managed 
by  colored  people  for  colored  policyhold¬ 
ers.  Last  year’s  premium  totaled  $1,000,- 
( 100.  Colored  business  enterprises  here 
represent  invested  capital  totaling  $4,000,- 
900.” 

Canada  is  annexing  a  piece  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  friction  or 
dispute  about  the  territory  the  Dominion 
is  taking  over.  Uncle  Sam  is  giving  the 
land  to  his  neighbor  of  the  north  as  the 
best  way  out  of  a  boundary  snarl.  The 
piece  of  United  States  territory  is  2% 
acres  in  extent.  It  is  situated  in  an  angle 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  where  the  two 
nations’  surveying  parties  bungled  their 
job  a  hundred  years  or  so  ago.  Ottawa 
and  Washington  have  agreed.  Now  the 
.Manitoba  Legislature  will  pass  a  bill  an¬ 
nexing  from  the  States  this  patch  of 
l  erritory. 

The  success  of  the  Holland  tunnels  has 
led  the  Fifth  Avenue  Association  to  ask 
the  New  York  Port  Authority,  construc¬ 
tion  of  two  additional  tunnels,  one  from 
Thirty-eighth  Street,  and  one  from  Fifty- 
seventh  Street,  both  joining  Manhattan 
with  the  Jersey  shore  at  Weehawken.  A 
letter  setting  forth  reasons  for  this  re¬ 
quest  estimates  that  in  a  few  years  New 
York  will  have  1,000,000  automobiles  op¬ 
erating  on  its  streets  at  any  given  time 
and  that  congestion  will  be  paralyzed 
without  further  outlets  to  accommodate 
the  flow  of  traffic. 

The  father,  mother  and  five  children  of 
a  family  were  drowned  when  their  closed 
car  plunged  through  the  iron  railing  of 
the  Preston  Bridge  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
Jan.  23,  and  trapped  them  35  ft.  below 
in  the  icy  Shetucket  River.  The  dead 
consisted  of  Herbert  Whitaker,  a  truck 
farm  foreman,  his  wife,  and  five  chil¬ 
dren,  ranging  in  age  from  10  years  to  six 
months.  The  Whitakers  never  had  a 
chance.  A  motorcycle  swung  on  the  bridge 
from  East  Main  Street,  crashed  head-on 
into  the  automobile,  and  less  than  a  sec¬ 
ond  lrfter  the  family  of  seven  was  hurled 
through  the  iron  railing  and  held  captive 
under  15  ft.  of  water  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  their  car.  Several  hours  later 
a  city  derrick  slowly  hauled  the  wrecked 
machine  above  the  water,  and  the  bodies 
of  father,  mother  and  three  daughters 
were  recovered.  On  the  motorcycle  was 
Harris  Preston,  17  years  old,  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  Avenue,  Norwich,  with  George  Jen¬ 
nings,  18,  of  the  same  address,  in  a  side- 
cax*.  Preston  was  severely  injured  and 
was  not  questioned  at  first  at  Baptist 
Hospital.  His  companion,  who  escaped 
without  a  scratch,  could  not  explain  the 
accident. 

Three  young  men  who  posed  as  Federal 
revenue  agents  and  produced  badges  to 
support  their  claims  Jan.  23  entered  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Einar  A.  Petterson,  Pas¬ 
saic,  N.  J.,  on  the  pretext  of  searching 
for  “stolen  radium.”  Although  she  was 
somewhat  bewildered  by  their  request  to 
search  the  house,  Mrs.  Petterson,  wife  of 
the  President  of  the  Passaic-Bergen  Lum¬ 
ber  Company,  invited  the  three  into  the 
house.  Then,  she  told  police  later,  they 
bound  and  gagged  her  and  robbed  her  of 
$5,000  worth  of  jewelry. 


World  War  veterans  who  hold  seats  in 
the  1928  Legislature  organized  Jan.  24  at 
Albany  in  preparation  for  supporting  the 
American  Legion  legislative  program.  The 
representation  of  veterans  is  seven  Sen¬ 
ators  and  43  Assemblymen,  the  largest 
that  ever  sat  in  a  New  York  State  Legis¬ 
lature,  or  in  any  State  Legislature,  of¬ 
ficials  said.  Chief  provisions  of  the  veter¬ 
ans’  program  include :  Prohibit  any  but 
a  citizen  from  taking  Civil  Service  exam¬ 
inations  for  public  posts.  Permit  time  in 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
to  be  applied  on  retirement  applications. 
Authorize  retirement  of  veterans  from 
Civil  Service  on  half  pay  at  the  end  of 
30  years’  service,  in  which  military  ser¬ 
vice  is  included.  Give  veterans  absolute 
preference  in  appointments  to  public 
posts.  Declare  Armistice  Day  a  legal 
holiday. 

WASHINGTON. — The  Senate  Jan.  19 
by  a  vote  of  61  to  23  declared  that  “Frank 
L.  Smith  is  not  entitled  to  membership  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
a  vacancy  exists  in  the  representation  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  in  the  United  States 
Senate.”  Just  before  this  action  was 
taken  the  Senate  had  refused  by  a  vote  of 
56  to  27  to  adopt  a  substitute  resolution 
to  permit  Smith  to  take  the  oath  and  re¬ 
fer  the  charges  against  him  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections.  The 
resolution  adopted  recites  briefly  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Senate  tight  against  Mr. 
Smith.  It  tells  of  the  appointment  of  the 
special  committee  of  which  Senator  Reed 
of  Missouri  is  Chairman.  This  com¬ 
mittee  reported  :  “That  the  evidence  with¬ 
out  substantial  dispute  shows  that  there 
was  expended  directly  or  indirectly  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  candidacy  of  the 
said  Frank  L.  Smith  for  the  United 
States  Senate  the  sum  of  $458,782 ;  that 
all  of  the  above  sum  except  $171,500  was 
contributed  directly  to  and  received  by 
the  personal  agent  and  representative  of 
the  said  Frank  L.  Smith,  with  his  full 
knowledge  and  consent ;  and  that  of  the 
total  sum  aforesaid  there  "was  contributed 
by  officers  of  large  public  service  insti¬ 
tutions  doing  business  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  or  by  said  institutions  the  sum 
ot  $203,000,  a  substantial  part  of  which 
sum  was  contributed  by  men  'who  were 
non-residents  of  Illinois,  but  who  were  of¬ 
ficers  of  Illinois  public  service  corpora¬ 
tions.” 

An  investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  into  an  alleged  trust  in  the 
fertilizer  industry  was  demanded  Jan.  20 
in  a  resolution  by  Representative  Larsen 
(D.,  Ga.). 

In  the  Teapot  Dome  oil  inquiry  Jan. 
24  Milton  T.  Everhart,  a  rancher,  told 
the  full  story  of  his  father-in-law,  Albert 
B.  Fall,  which  lie  had  heretofore  kept 
secret.  He  testified  that  Harry  F.  Sin¬ 
clair  turned  over  a  total  of  $269,000  in 
Liberty  bonds  and  cash  to  Fall,  following 
the  lease  of  the  rich  Teapot  Dome  Naval 
Reserve,  April  7,  1922.  In  addition  to 
this  are  the  $25,000,  with  $10,000  ex¬ 
penses,  paid  for  Fall’s  trip  to  Russia,  and 
the  $105,000  from  Doheny,  which  have 
been  brought  out  in  previous  hearings. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Beginning 
February  8,  or  shortly  thereafter,  several 
short  as  well  as  regular  courses  in  agri¬ 
culture  will  be  offered  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  in  University  Extension.  The 
subjects  of  these  courses  are  :  Field  Crops, 
Soils  and  Fertilizers,  Farm  Management 
and  Agricultural  Economics,  Marketing 
Farm  Produce  in  New  York  City,  Poul¬ 
try  Farming,  Gardening,  Bee  Keeping, 
Landscaping  Home  Grounds.  Announce¬ 
ments  of  these  courses  may  be  had  by 
addressing  inquiries  to  Secretary,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  City. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  meeting  in  London  in  December, 
conferred  the  Veitch  Memorial  Medal  on 
Dr.  L.  II.  Bailey,  for  his  scientific  work 
on  behalf  of  horticulture.  This  is  the 
highest  honor  they  can  confer  on  a  for¬ 
eign  horticulturist. 

OBITUARY. — W.  N.  Scarff,  national¬ 
ly  known  nurseryman  and  founder  and 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  W.  N. 
Scarff  &  Sons  of  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  died 
at.  his  home,  1,400-acre  White  Oaks  Farm, 
Jan.  11,  following  an  illness  of  a  year  or 
more  that  succeeded  two  operations  under¬ 
gone  in  1926.  He  was  buried  in  the 
country  cemetery  just  north  of  his  nur¬ 
sery  on  Jan.  14,  nearly  500  people  from 
many  walks  of  life,  including  practically 
the  entire  body  of  nurserymen  from  the 
Miami  Valley  district  and  from  other  parts 
of  the  State  attended.  Mr.  Scarff  was 
64  years  of  age  and  widely  known  as  a 
nurseryman,  seedsman  and  Master  Farm¬ 
er  not  only  throughout  Ohio,  but  among 
members  of  the  nursery  and  seed  trade 
over  the  entire  country.  His  spacious 
colonial  home  with  its  fine  farm  land, 
orchards,  small  fruit  plantation,  dairy 
farms,  seed  establishments  and  nurseries, 
comprises  one  of  the  show  places  of  the 
county.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  Ohio  and  Lake  County  Nurserymen’s 
Associations,  having  served  as  president 
of  the  State  organization.  He  was  also 
active  in  many  lines  of  community  work, 
having  founded  the  Clark  County  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  and  served  as  president 
of  the  County  Farm  Bureau  from  its  or¬ 
ganization  until  1926.  lie  was  also 
prominent  in  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  served  for  years  as  president 
of  the  local  school  board,  acted  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Ohio  Food  Commission  during 
the  World  War  and  occupied  other  offices 
in  civic  and  church  activities.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Springfield  Rotary  and 
indeed  the  only  farmer  in  that  club  and  in 
the  Springfield  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Last  Fall,  he  was  awarded  a  medal  as  one 
of  Ohio’s  “Master  Farmers.”  In  1890, 
he  married  Miss  Ella  Miller,  who  sur¬ 
vives  him,  together  with  their  three  chil¬ 
dren  :  Howard  N.  Scarff,  who  manages 
the  nursery  and  the  orchard;  Maxwell 
N.  Scarff,  who  looks  after  the  farms  and 
seed  business,  and  Miss  Lucille  Scarff. 
Five  grandchildren  and  two  brothers  also 
survive  him. 


Cod  Liver  Oil  for  Poultry 

Will  you  tell  me  the  value  of  cod 
liver  oil  in  the  poultry  mash?  My  birds 
(750)  Leghorns  have  been  confined  in 
a  clean  airy  poultry  house  since  last 
October.  From  November  1  until  De¬ 
cember  15  they  averaged  380  eggs  daily, 
since  then  they  dropped  to  280.  I  am 
told  if  they  were  fed  cod  liver  oil  they 
not  only  would  lay  better  but  also  gain 
weight.  Does  the  use  of  cod  liver  oil 
affect  the  taste  of  the  meat  or  egg?  Is 
a  cod  liver  meal  mash  superior  to  one 
where  cod  liver  oil  is  added?  What 
is  the  difference?  f.  v.  b. 

New  York. 

Cod  liver  oil  is  fed  for  two  purposes, 
the  nutriment  that  it  contains  and  its 
special  ability  to  supply  needed  vita¬ 
mins  that  have  a  special  function  in 
promoting  health  and  growth.  The  lat¬ 
tes.  is  the  most  important  purpose  of 
the  feeding,  nufriment  can  be  supplied 
in  cheaper  form.  This  oil  is  of  great¬ 
er  value  in  feeding  chickens  than  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  mature  stock, 
and  is  particularly  needed  when  out¬ 
door  sunshine  and  the  green  feeds  of 
range  cannot  be  supplied.  It  is  thus 
used  extensively  in  rearing  early 
hatched  chicks. 

Poultrymen  have  found,  however, 
that  the  oil  is  a  help  in  maintaining 
health  and  vigor  in  mature  fowls  in  the 
laying  pen  and  it  is  often  fed  to  such 
birds  as  part  of  the  daily  ration  in  the 
amount  of  1  per  cent,  or  one  pint  to 
each  100  lbs.  of  laying  mash.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  feeding  upon  hatchabil- 
ity  of  eggs  and  vitality  of  the  chicks 
is  good  and  the  use  of  the  oil  in  the 
ration  of  the  breeding  pen  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  The  use  of  the  oil  in  these 
amounts  does  not  affect  taste  of  eggs  or 
meat.  Cod  liver  meal  is  ground  cod 
livers  containing  a  certain  amount  of 
the  unextracted  oil.  It  is  of  value 
but  not  equal  to  the  extracted  oil  in 
vitamin  content.  To  say  cod  liver  meal 
mash,  or  buttermilk  mash,  means  noth¬ 
ing  unless  the  proportions  of  these  in¬ 
gredients  are  stated.  There  is  nothing 
in  a  name  unless  we  know  exactly 
what  the  name  signifies.  it.  b.  d. 


Hens  and  Asparagus 

I  wish  to  learn  what  the  experience 
of  others  has  been  regarding  having 
hens  around  an  asparagus  bed.  Will 
they  damage  the  young  shoots? 

New  York.  elias  gates. 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS,  etc.,  ride  east.  It 
absorbs  the  SIOE-shocks  that 
■  are  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
[and  nervous  system.  Fits  any 
machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  ormoney  refunded.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 

.  ,  _ parcel  post,  Send' for  circular. 

Agents  wanted.  GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham.  N.  V. 

Pure  Bred  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

SI  4. OO — 100.  0.  O.  D.  Prompt  service.  TOOjt  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  CHAS.  F.  EWING  Rt.  I  McCLURE,  PENNA. 

BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS  from  Garden  winners, 


II.  N.  CONNER 


$5,  $7.50.  $10  and  up. 
STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  rt-ecTs 

Pedigreed  Cockerels,  S6,  S8  and  Sio.  Eggs,  sto 

per  100.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  GIANT  PULLETS 

Washington,  Ct. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Breeding  Turkeys  “ea^ 

MRS.  ALFRED  E.  REID  Star  Route  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 

SELLING  OUT  ENTIRE  STOCK— Good,  healthy,  pure 

bred  Mam.  Bronze  Turkeys.  LARRY  CULLEN,  New  Albany,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Toulouse  Geese,  either  sex,  $5.00.  Most 
proli table  poultry.  FRED  TUTTLE,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 
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WINTER 
EGG  LAYERS 

QUR  “SPECIAL  MATINGS’*  of  Big 

Tom  Barron  and  Tancred  213-286  Egg 
Strain  White  Leghorns  and  Similar  Best 
Quality  in  five  other  popular  varieties  mean 
heavy  Winter  Egg  Production  when  prices 
are  highest.  The  difference  between  Prof¬ 
it  and  Loss  is  the  difference  between  Win¬ 
ter  and  Summer  production.  Only  such 
quality  as  Ohio  River  Chickeries  produce 
will  lay  HIGH  PRICED  EGGS.  Only 
eggs  24  oz.  to  the  dozen  or  over  are  used 
in  our  incubators.  Our  unusually  rigid  at¬ 
tention  to  every  detail  means  Profit  for  you. 
VALUABLE  CATALOG  FREE.  Before 
ordering  get  our  New  1928  Catalog,  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  from  our  own  flocks.  Write 
today  before  earliest  and  best  chicks  are  sold. 

OHIO  RIVER  CHICKERIES 

Box  80  Marietta,  Ohio 


*  Costs  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham, 
mer.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send 
you  plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater,  for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The 
Putnam  Brooder  Heater  holds  1  quart  of  oil 
and  burns  10  days  without  attention.  Try  the 
brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  When  ordering, 
please  give  your  dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my 
free  Booklet,  “Poultry  Helps.’’ 

I.  PUTNAM,  Inc.,  Route  264- A  Elmira,  N.Y. 

MacKcllar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufactu  rers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
Try  our  “Kel-Soh”.  Prevents  hog-cholera  absolutely. 

14.  MacKELL A1U8  SONS  CO.,  Peeksklll,  N.Y. 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 

A  life-time  of  selective  breeding  and 
hatching  experience  is  back  of  every 
shipment  of  Pine  Tree  Chicks.  Our 
36th  annual  Catalog  tells  why  they 
will  increase  your  poultry  profits. 

Write  for  your  copy  today. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery,  Bex  R,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Founder  and  Owner 
Sirfce  1892 

Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S. 


3UALITYJSERV1CE 


Pure  Bred  Chicks 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
\.g  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Write  NOW  for  our  illustrated  catalog 
and  low  prices  on  these  breeds. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 

UlIRRARn’Q  s-  c-  f!HlflKQHave  a  reputation  for  liv- 
llUODAltU  0  red  uniulvd  ability,  vigor,  fast  growth, 
egg  production.  Every  one  hatched  from  our  own  strain 
ol'  Northern  Grown  Stock,  State  Certified  for  eight  con¬ 
secutive  years  to  be  absolutely  free  from  White  Diar¬ 
rhoea.  Catalog  free.  It  will  help  and  interest  you. 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  225,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Properly  notched  Safe  Delivery 

Barred  Rocks..... . . .  T  4c 

White  Leghorns .  12c 

MIFFLIN  UATCMEliY  MIFFLIN,  PA. 

CHICKS  FROM  TRAPNESTED  HENS 

with  records  of  160  to  280  eggs.  Hollywood-Tancreds 
best  blood.  Pedigreed  males.  America’s  finest  blood. 
Free  range,  especially  fed.  Only  1,000  weekly.  Order 
imw  to  get  choice  delivery  date.  25%  books  order 

100-SI  8.  500-S85.  GLENROAD  FARM.  Bloom sbnry,;N.  J. 

pEJfplf  C  $9.00  Per  Hundred  Up. 

Lrlli  vIYO  Good  Free  Range  Stock. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Mixed.  Circular 
and  Price  List.  Delivery  guaranteed. 

Long’s  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  50,  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 

SUITS'  P  Eggs  laid  by  breeders  on  our 
(  .  Hi  If,  #\  ,\  own  farm.  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns  100%  Barron  strain 
Barred  P.  Rocks  (Van  Winkles.)  Satisfaction  guaranteed' 
Catalog.  THE  CYCLONE  HAT0HEKY,  Millcratown,  Penna] 

“NATION  A  I  ”  CHICKS.  HATCHING  EGGS. 

Dhl  A  IV/llrtLi  Stock  from  free  range  lloeks. 
Catalog  free.  NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Boi  406.  MHflintown,  Penna. 

DIDV  rnimc  BIack  Giants.  White  Wyandottes, 
DAD  I  l  Ull  n  J  Barred  Rocks,  S.;  C.  R.  1.  Reds, 
White  Leghorns.  1928  cirular  and  price  list  on  request. 

WHITE  HORSE  POULTRY  FARM 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Avoid  Disappointment  Llghornarchicksar^riy.Cf’S: 

to  June  delivery.  TAItBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

HILL'S  BABY  CHICKS— Barred  Rocks  and  S.C.  W.  Leghorns. 

From  special  selected,  free  range  breeders.  Write 
for  prices.  HILL’S  HATCHERY  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Sealord,  Delaware 

PRODUCTION  BRED  CHICKS 

Large  type.  ADAM  SEA8URY,  Evergreen  Poultry  Farm,  Say ville.  L.  I 

HEALTHY  QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

That  live,  $15  bun.  Reds,  $18.  From  our  own  flock  only. 
Circular.  WARNKEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


MICHIGAN  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Buy  your  chicks  from  heavy  laying  lloeks  that  are  officially  accredited  by  inspectors  supervised  by 
Michigan  bfate  College  and  of  prize  winners  at  the  Holland  Poultry  Show,  having  the  best  display 
Sn /Taor6T*]Aoeii;s  in  the  production  class.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks, 
,  ..  ,•  1  Reds.  1004  live  delivery,  postpaid,  Send  at  once  for  free  catalogue,  full  particulars  ami 

detailed  prices.  HIELV1EW  HATCHERY,  C.  Koven,  Prop.,  R-8,  Box  N,  Holland,  Mich. 
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UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY 

301  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


MAGIC  BROODER 


THE  ONLY  BROODER  WITH 
A  GAS  CHAMBER 

All  fumes  drawn  up  smoke  pipe 

Double  heat  control  and  coal  magazine— other 
important  features. 

Note  the  shape  of  tho  stove— large  in  the  center; 
best  shape  for  non-clogging  of  ashes.  Deflector 
is  made  of  heavy  steel,  strong 
and  rigid,  which  spreads  the 
heat  evenly. 

Made  in  three  sizes.  The  new 
Giant  Bize  beats  the  world  for 
raising  broilers. 

Every  Brooder  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  which 
describes  the  Magic  in  detail, 
also  our  Improved  Roof  Pipe 
which  catches  condensation 
above  roof.  Made  to  take 
either  a  S-in.  or  4-in.  pipe  from 
the  brooder. 


Every  Eagle  Nest  Chick  is'produced  from  Pure  Bred  Accredited  Flocks.  Order 
Now  for  Early  and  Future  Delivery. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  25 
White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  $4.00 
Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks, 

Black  Minorcas,  S.C.&R.  G.  Reds  4.50 

White  Wyandottes -  4.75 

Mixed  Chicks  (not  accredited) — Light  10c  ,  Heavy  12c.  TERMS  CASH.  Future 
Orders  10#  down.  Balance  10  days  before  shipment.  Postage  Paid.  100#  Live 
Delivery  Big  Catalogue  Free.  Order  from  this  Advertisement.  Bank  References. 
THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  DEPT.  15  UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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JRUSL0W  Zfefe/Chi'cks 


You  can  meet  the  growing:  demand  for  quality  eggs  and 
poultry.  Prices  are  high,  profit  never  better.  Every  chick  buyer 
should  know  about  truslow  thorobreds.  Our  45  years  in  the 
poultry  business  has  developed  remarkable  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
ducing  Btrains.  , 

You  can  make  money  with  Truslow's  big:,  Btrone,  vigorous 
Thorobred  Chicks  —  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes. 

Write  us  today  statin#  breed  and  number  you  need  so  we  can 
quote  prices.  Get  our  FREE  Book,  Raisin#  Poultry  for  Profit. 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  26  Chestertown.Md. 


WRITE  for  this 


Our  Hollywood  White  Leghorns  are  headed  by  cockerels  (dames  records  290-300  eggs 
per  year)  direct  from  Hollywood  or  by  sons  of  above.  English  and  Tancred  Leghorns 
if  you  prefer.  We  also  hatch  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas, 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Dark  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Roger  Luxon  of  New  London  paid  for  a 
brooder  and  brooder  house  and  showed  a  cash  profit  of  $175  last  year  with  800  of  our  Rocks. 

Write  for  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  stock.  Last  year  was  the  60th  year  our  President, 
Chas.  McClave,  showed  at  Ohio  Stock  Fair.  He  is  known  the  world  over  as  a  poultryman. 
Prices  are  attractive .  Write  today . 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  COMPANY  Box  N  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 


$0 


HANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Your  chance  to  get  this  strain  right  in  the  East  at  prices  yon  can  afford  from  New  Jersey 
State  Certified,  blood-tested  and  trapnested  breeders  with  high  records.  Large  hatching 
eggs  and  chicks.  Free  catalog.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Jilontvale,  N.  J. 


200,000  “CHICKS”  1928 

“GOODLING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 
The  Best  Popular  Breeds  on  Free  Range 


100 

500 

1000 

.  $12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

.  15.00 

75  00 

.  11  00 

52  50 

100  00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100;(  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R  1,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

Especially  Selected  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Our 
breeding  birds  are  carefully  selected  by  an  expert 
trained  and  authorized  by  Ohio  State  University. 

ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD— 
Send  Only  $1.00 

VVe  ship  C.  O.  D.  Anconas,  White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Black 
Leghorns,  S I  2.76  per  100.  Barred,  White  and  BufTRocks, 
SI  4.75.  Black  Minoreas,  White  and  Silver  Laced  Wy¬ 
andottes,  S.C.  and  R.C.R.I.  Reds,  Buff  and  White  Orping¬ 
tons,  SI  5.76.  Light  Brahmas,  SI 9.76.  Circular  free. 
Bellefontaine  Baby  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio 


FREE  POULTRY  BOOK 


Concretely  written,  attractively  illus¬ 
trated,  and  intensely  interesting.  Most 
valuable  catalog  that  we  have  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  Virtually  filled  with  cashable  ideas  on 
brooding,  feeding  and  poultry  management.  De¬ 
scribes  our  chicks  and  a  service  to  you  built  upon 
14  years  of  aggressive  effort.  Your  copy  mailed 
FREE  immediately  upon  request.  Write  for  it. 
Fairfield  Hatchery,  Lock  Bos  509,  Lancaster.  O. 


Butler  GOLD  CROWN  Chicks 


Mm. 

C.  O.  D.  Order  Chicks  from  our  Indiana  quali¬ 
fied  Hatchery  and  pay  when  you  see  them. 
Directions  for  care  with  each  shipment.  100% 
_ J  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Blood  lines  from 
such  breeders  as  Fishel,  Parks,  Tancred,  O.  A.  C.  Martin, 
Owen. etc.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  13c;  Bd.&Wh.Rocks,  15c; 
S.  C.  &R.  C.  Reds,  15c;  Wh.  Wyan.,  15c;  Buff  Orps.  16c; 
Heavy  asst.,  12c.  Lots  less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  500 
lots,  deduct  He  per  chick.  1000  lots,  deduct  lc  per  chick. 
Write  for  free  literature 

Butler  Chick  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm,  Box  B,  Butler.  Ind. 

for  March  and  April  Delivery 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Hiite  Leghorns . $3  50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

ar  red  Rocks . .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

hode  Island  Reds....  4.00  7.50  14.00  67  50  130 

ilver Led.  Wyandottes  4.50  8  50  16.00  75.00 

icht  Mixsd .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

■eavyMfxed . 3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

tiese  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  stock. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

'he  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Jaby  Chicks 


THIS  AD  WORTH  MONEY 


BIG  DISCOUNT  ON 
BELLWOOD  CHICKS 

Clip  this  ad.  and  mail  for  FREE 
CIRCULAR  describing  BELLWOOD 
CHICKS.  LEADING  BREEDS.  100% 
live  delivery.  Finest  breeding.  Send 

the  ad.  and  get  BIG  DISCOUNTS  if 
your  order  placed  before  March  10th. 

WRITE  NOW 

HATCHERY  Box  3  BELLWOOD,  PA 


BELLWOOD 


BABY  CHICKS 

FromZ Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


25 


S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $3.50 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  4.00 
S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain  6  00 
Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  3  00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD.  PA. 
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lOOO 

$110 

130 


STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  2G9  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these 
matings  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed,  any  week  after 
Feb.  15th  at  S 1 6  per  100— *77  per  600— 
*160  per  1000.  10%  books  order.  Alsoextra 
fine  White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  L.  Wyandottes.  Catalog  free. 

L.  F.  Strickler  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed 
in#  birds  selected  and  le#-banded  by 
expert  trained  by  Poultry  Dept.,  Ohio 
State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  Inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  14c 
each.  Light  Brahmas,  20c  each.  Write 
for  special  price  on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns. . 

Barred  Rocks . 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed.. .  8.50 

Light  Mixed .  3.75 

!fc  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots, 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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Full  count.  100% 
Bank  reference. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 


Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed... 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100#  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  booklet  free. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 


FROM  HEALTHY  FREE 


CHICKS 


RANGE  STOCK. 
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S8.50 

$16  00 

577.50 

5150 

5  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57  50 

$115 

.  4  00 

7.50 

14.00 

67  50 

130 

>  B.  Rocks . 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

135 

.  3  75 

7  00 

13  00 

62.50 

120 

?  S.  C.  R.  I  Reds.. 

7.50 

14  00 

67  50 

135 

.  3.50 

0  50 

12.00 

57.511 

110 

£  Heavy  Mixed . 

6  50 

12  50 

5750 

112 

.  3  00 

5  50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

^  White  Rocks . 

9  00 

16  00 

75  00 

Order  at  once  to  insure  prompt  delivery. 

MONROE  HATCHERY  RICHFIELD,  PA. 
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Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  is  held  at  Westwood,  N.  J.  There 
are  100  pens  each  containing  10  birds. 
Report  for  week  ending.  Jan.  16,  1928  : 

During  the  eleventh  week  of  the  Ber¬ 
gen  County  International  Egg-laying 
Contest,  a  production  of  2,712  eggs  was 
made,  or  an  average  of  38.85  per  cent. 
The  production  to  date  is  24,914  eggs. 

Pen  19,  a  R.  I.  Red  pen  owned  by 
Charlescote  Farm,  Massachusetts,  is  high 
for  the  week  with  59  eggs.  Pen  62,  a 
White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Ivwality 
Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  second  with  53 
eggs,  and  pen  30,  a  White  Leghorn  pen 
owned  by  Butler  Poultry  Farm,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  is  third  with  50  eggs. 

Pen  19,  owned  by  Charlescote  Farm, 
Massachusetts,  is  high  for  the  contest 
with  575  eggs,  ron  83,  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pen  owned  by  S.  P.  Wiersma,  Michi¬ 
gan,  is  second  with  477  eggs,  and  pen  89, 
a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  White 
Hen  Breeding  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  third 
with  461  eggs. 

Already  there  are  numerous  applica¬ 
tions  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  supervisor 
of  contests  for  entries  in  the  1928-29 
New  Jersey  Egg-laying  Contest.  It  is 
the  proper  time  of  the  year  to  begin  to 
think  about  entries  in  egg-laying  contests 
for  next  year.  One  lesson  which  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  and  proven  each 
season  at  the  New  Jersey  contests  is  that 
it  is  profitable  to  hatch  at  the  right  time. 
It  is  a  questionable  policy  to  try  and 
send  pullets  to  contests  which  have  been 
hatched  so  early  as  to  bring  them  into 
laying  maturity  several  weeks  before  the 
contests  open,  then  having  to  hold  them 
hack  from  normal  functioning  by  with¬ 
holding  meat  scrap,  etc.  That  system  is 
not  right  and  cannot,  we  believe,  result 
in  securing  best  possible  egg  production 
records  at  the  contests.  The  best  contest 
pullet  should  be  just  ready  to  begin  lay¬ 
ing  at  about  Nov.  1.  We  suggest  plan¬ 
ning  the  hatching  so  as  to  bring  enough 
pullets  at  least  up  to  laying  maturity  at 
that  desired  time.  For  New  Jersey  con¬ 
ditions  generally,  it  is  probable  that 
hatching  the  heavy  breeds  during  the  last 
two  weeks  in  March  or  very  early  April 
will  bring  pullets  near  laying  at  about 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  contests. 
Hatching  the  Leghorns  about  April  21  is 
suggested.  It  is  important  that  the  date 
of  hatching  be  kept  on  all  chick  flocks, 
and  the  chicks  in  any  lot  should  be  toe- 
punched  or  otherwise  marked  so  as  to  be 
able  to  identify  them  when  nearing  ma¬ 
turity.  In  any  given  lot  of  pullets  of 
the  same  age,  those  reaching  egg-laying 
maturity  first  are,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  best  layers  in  the  following  sea¬ 
son.  This  has  been  demonstrated  again 
and  again.  Buster,  of  the  California 
Station,  in  a  report  in  Poultry  Science, 
gives  proof  of  the  increased  value  of  the 
“early  maturing  pullets.” 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Jarvis  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Md.,  289 ;  Kerr  Chickeries, 
Inc.,  N.  J.,  246 ;  Marcus  A.  McKniglit, 
Pa.,  228. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Riverside 
Poultry  Yards,  N.  J.,  395;  John  G.  Hall, 
N.  J.,  223. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
575 ;  P.  T.  Kistler,  Pa.,  235 ;  Sunny  Yale 
Poultry  Farm,  Pa.,  227. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. — S.  P.  Wiersma, 
Mich.,  477 ;  White  Hen  Breeding  Farm, 
N.  J.,  461 ;  W.  A.  Eckard,  Mich.,  435. 

Miscellaneous. — N.  J.  Exp.  Station,  not 
competing,  White  Wyandottes,  329;  Sky- 
lands  Farm,  N.  Y.,  Mottled  Houdans, 
239;  A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J.,  S.  C.  Black 
Leghorns,  148. 


Trouble  with  Turkeys 

What  is  the  cause  of  my  turkeys  dying 
off  when  they  weigh  from  3  to  4  lbs.? 
They  just  droop  and  in  two  days  they 
are  dead.  I  feed  them  a  mash  made  of 
ground  oats,  cornmeal,  bran  and  laying 
mash,  but  they  eat  very  little  of  that  and 
have  had  all  the  sour  milk  they  can  eat 
since  they  were  hatched.  They  have 
plenty  of  grass  in  their  run,  and  we  keep 
their  house  clean.  They  do  not  have  lice 
and  we  spray  every  week.  We  have 
never  let  them  get  wet.  We  do  not  turn 
them  out  in  the  morning  until  the  grass 
is  dry.  They  are  from  good  strong  stock. 
It.  does  not  appear  to  be  blackhead  for 
their  heads  do  not  turn  black. 

Florida.  MRS.  T.  H. 

Blackhead  is  not  a  good  name  for  the 
disease  of  turkeys  commonly  so  desig¬ 
nated,  for  the  dark  discoloration  of  the 
head  that  is  responsible  for  that  name 
does  not  always  occur.  A  better  name  is 
entero-liepatitis,  for  that  describes  the 
disease,  but  such  a  name  as  this  is  not 
likely  to  become  popular  outside  of  books 
upon  poultry  diseases.  If  you  will  open 
one  of  the  dead  turkeys,  you  may  deter¬ 
mine  whether  “blackhead”  is  responsible 
for  the  deaths.  Entero-liepatitis  means 
inflammation  of  the  intestines  and  liver 
and  this,  if  present,  will  be  shown  by  dis¬ 
tended  blind  guts,  or  caeca,  one  or  both 
of  these  containing  cheesy  matter,  and  by 
yellowish  or  greenish  spots  upon  the  liver. 
If  you  find  these  spots  upon  the  liver, 
you  may  be  sure  of  the  diagnosis  with¬ 
out  looking  further.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  reasons  for  deaths  among  flocks  of 
turkeys,  but  this,  being  the  most  com¬ 
mon  one,  is  to  be  looked  for.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  no  cure  has  been  discovered  and 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  the  cause  of 
death  is  about  all  that  can  be  expected 
from  an  autopsy,  m.  b.  d. 


SEAVER  FARM 

SMITHTOWN  BRANCH,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  Stock 
All  Breeders  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Only  Pedigreed  Males  with  dam 
records  of  over  250  eggs  used  in 
our  breeding  pens. 

Price  18c  each  in  Thousand  Lots 

Write  for  Circular. 


. —SINGLE  COM  B— - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

OnnO  hrceder8  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  ordera  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WON  BOTH  Vineland  and 
Bergen  Co.  Contests  1926-7 

Our  Flock  is  Certified 

We  offer  pedigreed  WHITE  LEGHORN  cockerels— baby 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs  at  prices  you  can  afford. 

We  Own  a  Son  of  the  Champion  of  the  World  Hew 

Write  for  circular  describing  matings  and  prices. 

Fox  &  Son  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


\\J  BARRON  STRAIN  ENGLISH  f 1 

White  leghornS 

are  large,  husky  birds,  producing  large  w  hite  eggs.  Im¬ 
ported  Cockerels  sired  our  breeders  and  250  egg  males 
bead  our  pens.  All  B.  W.D.  tested.  Circular  on  request. 

OLARAUXN  COURT  FARM,  Ro.lyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

HATCHING  EGGS  and  COCKERELS 

From  700  two  and  three  year  old  selected  and  trapnested 
41^-5  lb.  healthy  Ileus,  mated  with  vigorous,  pedigreed 
cockerels,  with  dams  records  250  to  303.  Hatching  eggs 
i)>9  per  100,  $80  per  1000.  Cockerels,  *5  to  *10  per  bird! 
NO  LIGHTS  USED. 

George  H.  Wraight  WESTP^l-nLe'N1oT7^Ni|ONN- 


200  Garland  Farms  20  0 

EGGS  “Certified  White  Leghorns”  EGGS 

All  chicks  for  1928  will  by  sired  by  pedigreed'  males 
whose  dams  have  laid  200  to  282  large  white  eggs  in  a 
year.  Chicks,  16c  and  20c.  Send  for  circular  at  once. 

Garland  Farms  Dept.  8  Garland,  Penna. 


OFFICIAL  RECORD  OF  PERFORMANCE 

LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Farm  reared.  34  years  production  bred.  7  years  trapnested. 
National  Headquarters  superior  egg  quality.  High  vitality, 
large  size,  high  production  and  beauty  oombined.  Let  us 
prove  it.  EGG  ANO  APPLE  FARM,  Routs  R.  TRUMANS  BURG,  H.  » 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Get  your  chicks  from  the  flock  that  produced  the  pens 
that  w  on  second  place  for  two  consecutive  years  iu  the 
New  Jersey  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Breeders  are  selected 
for  size,  vigor,  type  and  good  production  of  large  white 
eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why  the 
ItlacU  l  eghorn  i8  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed 
on  earth.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Miller’s  Baby  Chix 

„  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  R.  I.  RED 

Own  eggs,  from  disease  free  State  tested  stock,  trap- 
nested  and  production  bred.  Quality  and  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular.  FRED  H.  MILLER.  Route  I.  Rockville,  Conn. 


yS  BJE  B ,4/4 8  A/0  4Ta  W  Breeders  on  Our  Farm. 

BmamMam  J*  Wyckoff  Leghorns. 

-  "  —  -  ■  w  •  5  000  Chicks  WeekIn 

First  hatch  February  27th.  Prices  furnished  on  request. 
A  deposit  of  $5.00  per  100  chicks  required  with  order. 
Refund  if  ordering  dates  are  tilled.  State  when  order¬ 
ing  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  o'S'lIanI.W."- 

EVERLAYuSs 

Tho  beautiful  baoinOM  henl  Wonderful  winter  toy. 
ora.  Big  white  egre.  World  Record  layers  Ameri- 
«an  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York. 

Chicago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs.  Chicks,  etc.,  ohlpped  safely.  Catalog  free, 

EVERLAY  FARM  Box28  Portland.  Ind. 

TANCRED  white  leghornc 

254-312  EGG  RECORDS 

CHICKS,  S18.  $21;  EGGS.  SIO.  $12  per  lOO 
Same  lines  as  our  Contest  winners.  2000  tested  breeders, 
bred  for  productivity  of  large  white  eggs.  25th  year 
Descriptive  catalog.  PLANKS'  P0ULTRT  FARM  Gettysburg,  Po 

Any  Baby  Chick  Man  Wanting  ‘"ure'  Hatching  Eggs 

from  900  selected  White  Leghorn  breeders  can  find  same 
by  addressing  BKOOKSIDE  POULTKY  FA  KM,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

MASS.  CERTIFIED  chi  x  — WEh^0sLeBt,0rns 


ACREBRIDGE  FARM 


CHIX 
Box  R 


males 
MARLBORO,  MASS. 


Sf  Whitp  I  paknrne  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks, 
•  V».  f» llllc  LcgnUillS  Cockerels.  Write  for  catalog. 
PEDAKIIUKST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  Y  RAHWAY,  N.  j. 

BabyChicks  RLEGH,OlRNSS’ 

From  healthy,  high  producing  stock. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue • 

HASTINGS  CHICKS  "SiSs5' 

Free  range.  Est.  1908.  Hatches  every  week.  Price  list. 

HASTINGS  POULTRY  FARM  Mlllsboro,  Del. 

RARV  fHIPVQ  from  heavy  laying  strains— Wbffe 
DflDI  Villll/lvu  Wyandottes,  Barred  uoeks,  White 
Leghorn  and  Iteds.  Blood  tested  or  under  State  Super¬ 
vision.  Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Del. 

WWuanrfnftn  Chicks,  Eggs, Cockerels.  CataAg  free. 

i  irjalluuLIG  I  won  every  1st  prize  Ohio  State  Fair 
and  Cleveland  1927.  BOWOEH,  Wyandotte  Spec.,  Marslield.  Ohio 

Hatched  from  Healthy 
Laying  Stock 

Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns.  Write  for  prices. 
SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  Delaware 


Husky  Baby  Chicks 


White  Wyandottes 


Martin  Dorcas,  from  the  fam¬ 
ous  Martin  Strain.  Chicks 
and  Eggs,  also  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  Reds.  Prices  reasonable. 

ANDREW  B,  CAIJ1),  R.F.D.JSo.l,  Roouton,  H*  J I. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


A  Christmas  Party. — We  certainly 
did  liave  a  real  Christmas  party  last 
night  down  in  a  village  where  we  have 
a  church.  The  church  seems  to  have 
grown  so  that  if  nearly  all  the  parents 
and  children  came  for  the  annual 
Christmas  party  and  supper  they  could 
not  begin  to  get  into  the  parish  house, 
which  is  very  small,  and  built  for  looks 
and  not  for  use.  So  what  did  we  do 
but  go  and  get  the  town  hall,  which  is 
wonderfully  fixed  up  and  adapted  for 
just  such  a  party.  We  telephoned  a 
good  many,  and  sent  out  Christmas 
cards  to  about  40  families  besides.  We 
did  not  try  to  have  a  regular  supper, 
as  it  made  too  much  after-work,  and  we 
wanted  everybody  to  come  up  and  en¬ 
joy  the  program.  For  there  is  an  eat¬ 
ing  place  downstairs  and  the  hall  up¬ 
stairs. 

Movies. — We  found  that  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  over  in  the  city  put  on 
moving  .pictures  every  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  and  so  we  bargained  with  the 
captain  to  bring  down  his  machine 
and  his  films,  and  put  them  on  for  us 
in  the  evening  of  Friday.  We  wrote  it 
up  well  in  the  paper,  and  offered  to 
have  places  to  put  the  babies  while 
sleeping  and  a  rocking  chair  to  rock 
them  in — a  real  whole  family  night. 
And  did  they  come?  You  would  have 
thought  so.  There  were  more  than  150 
there.  We  put  two  settees  together, 
and  put  in  a  couple  of  old  church  cush¬ 
ions,  and  it  made  just  the  place  for 
babies  and  small  children.  The  Par¬ 
son  noticed  three  sleeping  in  one  of 
these  places  at  one  time.  At  such  a 
gathering  there  should  always  be  a 
place  where  children  could  sleep. 

The  Trimmings.— It  only  took  a  few 
minutes  to  trim  the  place  up  in  great 
shape.  The  Parson  noticed  quite  a 
lot  of  pretty  balsam  trees  outside  of  a 
dealer’s  yard  after  Christmas  trade 
was  over.  “What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  those  trees?”  asked  the  Parson. 
“Throw  them  down  the  dump,”  was  the 
answer.  So  the  Parson  tucked  a  lot  of 
them  in  the  Ford  car  and  we  tied  them 
up  by  the  corner  of  the  stage  and 
tacked  them  along  the  window  easing, 
and  then  we  put  the  candy  in  Christ¬ 
mas  napkins  and  tied  these  on  the 
trees ;  they  looked  just  like  blossoms. 
The  Parson  informed  the  crowd  with 
much  jesting  that  they  were  a  peculiar 
kind  of  tree  that  grew  over  in  “Chat- 
field  Hollow,”  and  blossomed  in  Decem¬ 
ber  !  With  the  people  still  coming  we 
got  under  way  about  quarter  to  eight 
with  a  reel  of  nature  pictures,  which 
was  very  fine.  Then  we  pulled  on  two 
reels  of  funnies.  How  they  did  please 
everybody.  How  do  they  ever  get  up 
such  funny  things?  Then  we  had  a 
Jbig  seven-reel  feature,  and  it  was  really 
a  fine  picture.  By  this  time  it  was  10 
o’clock,  but  what  of  that?  No  school 
the  next  day,  and  country  folks  when 
they  do  get  dressed  up  and  get  out  and 
the  children  sleeping  quietly  are  in  no 
hurry  to  go  home. 

Full  Evening. — Then  Santa  Claus 
arrived  and  helped  give  out  the  nap¬ 
kin-bags  of  candy  and  then  the  young 
people  put  on  a  play  representing  the 
school  board’s  visit  to  an  old  “dees- 
trict”  school,  and  by  the  time  this  was 
over  it  was  11  o’clock.  But  why  go 
home?  Then  we  all  went  downstairs 
and  had  refreshments  of  cocoa,  cake, 
and  sandwiches  in  great  abundance, 
and  after  that  we  started  in  on  games 
and  dancing.  Old-fashioned  dancing 
predominated  with  two  Paul  Jones  fox 
trots,  and  it  was  one  o’clock  before  we 
knew  it.  It  was  so  foggy  we  could 
hardly  crawl  home,  but  we  turned  in 
at  a  little  after  two  that  morning,  and 
you  felt  you  had  really  been  to  a 
Christmas  party. 

The  Radio. — Yes,  there  is  a  radio 
going  away  at  a  great  shape  in  the 
other  room.  We  have  never  owned  one 
yet,  though  so  many  have  them.  We 
had  sort  of  a  family  confab  and  agreed 
to  save  all  Christmas  money  and  put 
,  it  into  a  radio  with  the  exception  of 
getting  a  few  things  for  “Ta.”  Talking 
about  this,  however,  in  the  hearing  of 
oq.fi,  of  our  parishioners,  he  came  to  us 
Christmas  morning  and  told  us  of  a 
radio  he  had  that  he  was  not  using  and 
he  would  have  it  put  in  order  and  give 
to  us.  It  was  a  five-tube  set  and  if 
he  didn’t  arrive  with  it  the  other  eve¬ 
ning  !  He  had  “Aunt  Annie’s”  wire  to 
put  up  outside  and  brought  his  own 
loud  speaker  to  try  it  out  with.  In  al¬ 
most  no  time,  if  we  weren’t  getting  al¬ 
most  all  sorts  of  stations.  The  next 


day  we  got  a  loud  speaker  and  a  bat¬ 
tery  and  a  trickle  charger  with  the 
money  we  had  saved  and  now  we  have 
a  wonderful  apparatus.  We  get  the 
devotional  service  every  morning  (ex¬ 
cept  this  morning,  when  the  Parson 
admits,  we  weren’t  up  in  time),  and 
what  a  nice  helpful  service  this  is.  “I 
couldn’t  get  through  the  day  without 
that  service,”  said  a  hard-working 
farifi  woman  to  the  Parson  the  other 
day.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  loss  of  the  family  altar — 
perhaps  this  is  going  to  do  much  to 
bring  it  back.  Men  folks,  who  never  see 
the  inside  of  a  church,  now  linger  a 
while  to  hear  this  service.  One  espe¬ 
cially  good  thing  about  it  is  that  they 
sing  the  good  old  hymns  that  some  of 
us  used  to  try  to  sing  when  we  took  our 
best  girls  to  singing  school.  Then 
comes  “Cheerio,”  and  while  the  Par¬ 
son  doesn’t  take  particularly  to  his 
kinder  simpering  tone  of  voice  (which 
would  appear  to  be  put  on  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  )  yet  really  the  idea  and  what  he 
says  is  very  good.  It  is  wonderful  to 
have  such  things  brought  into  the 
home. 

Advertising. — It  has  been  somewhat 
of  a  surprise  to  the  Parson  to  find  so 
much  advertising  stuff  over  the  radio. 
But  of  course  people  do  not  need  to 
listen  to  it  if  they  don’t  want  to.  Some¬ 
times  you  wish  you  could  shut  off  the 
long-winded  preachers  as  easily  and 


quickly  as  you  can  a  radio.  What  we 
all  need  in  these  days  is  plenty  of  sales 
resistence.  Highly  trained  salesmen 
are  sent  out  under  terrific  pressure 
from  the  head  offices  to  sell,  sell — sell 
anyway.  Make  them  sign  on  the  “dot¬ 
ted  line.”  Bring  in  the  contracts. 
“Prospects”  are  carefully  ferreted  out, 
and  woe  to  the  salesman  that  misses 
landing  one.  One  of  the  leading  maga¬ 
zines  told  recently  of  a  supper  a  big 
concern  made  for  its  salesmen.  Those 
who  had  made  the  most  sales  sat  at  the 
head  table  with  turkey  and  ice  cream 
and  celery  and  everything  else  you 
could  think  off,  and  each  table  down 
the  room  had  less  on  it  till  the  last 
table  where  the  men  sat  who  had  not 
been  quite  so  successful  in  getting 
people  to  buy  things  on  the  installment 
plan  that  they  probably  neither  wanted 
or  needed — this  table  had  only  bread 
and  milk.  It  would  drive  the  Parson 
wild  to  have  an  army  of  collectors 
coming  round  all  the  time  after  money 
whether  he  happened  to  have  it  or 
not.  Did  you  hear  about  the  two  little 
girls  that  were  going  to  play  house. 
“I’ll  be  mamma  and  you  be  the  little 
girl,”  said  one.  “No  I’ll  be  mamma,” 
said  the  other.  “But  why  should  you 
be  mamma,”  said  the  first.  “Because 
I’m  so  nervous,”  came  the  answer. 

Smallpox. — As  the  Parson  writes 
this,  Mrs.  Parson  and  one  of  the  wo¬ 
men  neighbors  are  having  a  great  con¬ 
fab  over  smallpox.  There  is  a  real 
scare  in  the  town  here,  with  some  30 
cases — all  mild  so  far.  They  have  quite 
a  time  in  the  schools,  and  the  city 
school  hoard  has  made  a  ruling  that 
none  can  come  to  school  after  next 
Monday  that  have  not  been  vaccinated. 
In  the  town  we  have  ruled  that  they 
cannot  come  to  schqol  until  such  time 
as  the  board  says  so.  In  this  State 
we  tell  a  child  that  it  cannot  come  to 
school  and  then  remind  him  of  a  law 
compelling  him  to  come  to  school. 
Quite  a  number  of  parents  with  big 
families  positively  refuse  to  have  it 


done,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  it  comes  out.  The  doctors  are  ask¬ 
ing  two  dollars  apiece — it  takes  about 
three  minutes — and  the  school  clinics 
are  asking  50  cents  apiece,  and  in  three 
towns  around  about  the  public  nurses 
are  doing  it  for  nothing.  So  there  you 
are  and  a  lot  of  “feeling”  it  makes. 
Our  children  went  up  the  other  day 
and  had  it  done,  and  some  more  of  us 
are  going  up  today.  We  were  going  to 
have  movies  down  in  one  of  our 
parishes  tonight  but  that  is  called  off, 
and  we  have  no  services  Sunday  either. 
It  will  give  the  Parson  a  little  let-up 
which  will  not  kill  him.  He  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  speak  at  four  banquets  and 
suppers  next  week,  but  one  of  these  has 
been  called  off  and  this  will  help  both 
his  disposition  and  digestion.  More 
than  a  thousand  persons  were  vacci¬ 
nated  in  the  town  hall  yesterday — then 
they  had  to  lock  the  doors.  The  epi¬ 
demic  is  thought  to  be  well  under  con¬ 
trol,  however. 

A  Big  Family. — Another  one  of  the 
Parson’s  fine  big  families  may  be  pic¬ 
tured  with  this  letter.  These  are  Jew¬ 
ish  people,  and  there  are  10  children — • 
one  standing  right  in  front  of  its 
mother.  They  never  come  to  the  Par¬ 
son’s  church,  but  they  come  to  our 
social  gatherings  and  the  Parson  never 
fails  to  send  free  passes  to  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  all  our  entertainments,  parties, 
etc.  Probably  the  best  thing  the  Par¬ 
son  did  in  connection  with  Christmas 
was  to  go  and  get  this  mother  and  four 
of  the  children  and  carry  them  some 
seven  miles  each  way  to  a  fine  big 
Christmas  party.  On  the  day  he  took 
this  picture,  he  left  a  graphophone  in 
the  house  with  some  records  and  told 
them  to  keep  it  cranked  up  and  work 


it  for  all  it  was  worth.  These  children 
always  get  their  Christmas  things  just 
as  much  and  as  good  as  any  of  the  Par¬ 
son  families.  In  the  dark  of  the  eve¬ 
ning,  with  a  lantern,  on  her  knees,  the 
Parson  has  found  this  woman  trowel¬ 
ing  the  concrete  for  their  new  stable, 
while  her  husband  was  mixing  it  out 
in  front. 

No  Ice. — Are  we  going  to  have  any 
Winter  in  New  England?  Tonight’s 
paper  speaks  of  three  places  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  reporting  robins.  We  had  one 
fairly  snappy  week,  and  there  was  fine 
skating  with  ice  about  4  in.  thick,  but 
the  ice  is  about  gone  now  and  the  mud 
is  as  bad  as  in  Spring.  •  We  certainly 
would  miss  the  ice  terribly  next  Sum¬ 
mer.  Twice  during  the  30  years  the 
Parson  has  lived  in  Connecticut  there 
has  been  no  ice  crop  harvested  to  speak 
of.  It  may  be  that  this  will  mark  the 
third  season.  It  is  good  for  the  coal 
bin  and  eggs  have  dropped  to  50  cents. 
The  sheep — we  have  10  now — often 
sleep  out  of  doors  rather  than  go  under 
cover.  We  have  let  the  hens  run  out 
for  several  days — it  was  so  warm  and 
pleasant.  Probably  stories  about  dan¬ 
delion  blossoms  will  be  next  in  order. 
Lightest  snowfall  record  for  57  years. 

Plenty  of  Milk. — How  we  do  miss 
an  abundance  of  milk.  We  have  been 
buying  two  quarts  a  day  for  about  a 
month,  but  beginning  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing  the  old-time  flow  from  the  barn 
will  start  again.  There  will  be  cream 
and  butter  and  a  big  pitcher  on  the 
table.  Tommy-boy,  the  big  barn  cat, 
nearly  fainted  away  with  surprise 
when  the  Parson  poured  him  out  a  big 
saucerful  of  milk  this  morning.  This 
cat  looks  as  slick  as  an  otter  and  what 
he  lives  on  no  one  knows  unless  it  is 
rats  and  mice.  He  sits  far  up  on  a 
beam  and  talks  and  scolds  to  the  Par¬ 
son  as  he  does  the  chores.  He  has 
never  stepped  inside  of  the  house. 
Speaking  of  mice,  one  of  the  women 
looks  after  a  mouse-trap  down  at  the 
church — kept  right  back  of  the  organ— 


and  never  has  she  missed  finding  a 
mouse  in  that  trap.  Mice  are  the 
ruination  of  more  organs  than  any 
other  thing  in  the  world.  This  is  a 
good  idea  for  any  community  church. 

Sister  in  School. — Yes,  Sister  is  in 
school  now,  started  in  after  New  Years. 
How  wonderful  it  seems  that  she  is 
able  to  go  again.  Mrs.  Parson  says 
she  seems  better  than  she  had  been  for 
years,  has  better  color  and  eats  better. 
She  tires  very  quickly,  and  we  try  to 
keep  her  out  of  doors  all  we  can  out  of 
school  hours.  Those  low  shoes  that  they 
all  wear  (but  the  Parson)  make  it  hard 
to  skate,  and  she  has  sent  off  for  some 
combination  skates  and  shoes.  She 
will  try  to  finish  up  the  eighth  grade 
this  year.  She  will  be  16  on  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Birthday.  She  can  run  the  Ford 
well,  and  may  get  out  a  license  this 
Spring,  then  she  and  her  mother  can 
go  as  they  please.  Only  the  other  day, 
a  woman  was  here  who  was  telling 
how  her  daughter  missed  (by  one 
point)  graduating  from  the  high  school. 
“How  old  is  she?”  asked  Mrs.  Parson. 
“She  is  16  now,”  came  the  answer.  Just 
think  of  that,  going  to  high  school 
when  only  12.  No  wonder  the  poor 
dear  missed  the  point. 

Growing  Both  Ways. — Closson  has 
been  growing  so — you  would  never 
know  him.  The  Parson  was  six  feet  in 
his  day,  but  Closson  has  gone  right 
by  him.  And  as  he  went  up  in  height, 
his  marks  in  high  school  seem  to  have 
gone  down.  He  took  French  of  his 
own  accord  this  year  and  unless  one  is 
really  gifted  that  way  and  intends  to 
teach  it  some  time,  the  Parson  consid¬ 
ers  the  study  of  French  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  waste  time  he  knows  of.  He 
wasted  much  time  at  it  and  that  is 
why  he  is  so  distressed  in  seeing  others 
do  the  same.  The  Parson  knows  better 
than  to  worry  about  a  boy’s  marks 
when  he  is  growing  at  such  a  pace.  He 
has  planned  that  Closson  take  five 
years  for  high  school  anyway,  and  was 
glad  to  have  him  drop  his  French — 
never  to  look  at  it  again.  He  has  a 
nice  quiet  place  to  study  upstairs  with 
a  stove  in  his  room.  Of  course  he 
tends  his  own  fire.  Most  weekday 
nights  the  radio  has  to  be  shut  off  on 
account  of  study,  but  this  is  Friday 
night,  and  they  are  all  having  a  great 
time  with  it.  One  of  the  worst  draw¬ 
backs  is  that  the  later  it  is  the  better 
it  comes  in.  In  this  section  we  get 
news  reports,  weather  and  time  at  half 
past  eleven — but  that  is  too  late  for 
people  to  stay  up  who  have  to  start 
fairly  early  in  the  morning  on  school 
days. 


Sale  of  Stock  to  Employee 

B  is  a  contractor  for  whom  A  has  been 
working  as  foreman  for  one  year.  B  has 
always  been  thoroughly  reliable  and  A 
felt  no  hesitation  when  asked  by  B  to 
join  him  in  the  business.  B  stated  that 
he  had  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey,  he,  his  wife  and  sister 
forming  the  corporation,  the  value  of 
stock  being  $100  each  share,  secured 
mainly  by  building  lots  and  business 
equipment.  A  was  given  to  understand 
that  his  investment  would  make  him  a 
partner  having  some  authority  in  the 
management  of  the  business.  A  gave  B 
a  check  for  $1,400  in  May,  B  giving  no 
paper  of  any  kind  in  return,  but  stating 
that  his  lawyer  would  show  up  the  nec¬ 
essary  papers  and  make  out  the  stock 
certificates.  Since  that  time  nothing  has 
been  done  as  far  as  A  knows.  A  has  re¬ 
mained  as  foreman  but  has  no  more  au¬ 
thority  or  control  of  the  business  than  be¬ 
fore.  B  does  not  deny  receiving  the 
money,  and  states  from  time  to  time  that 
the  stock  will  soon  be  ready,  but  A  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  knowing  whether  under  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey  or  the  laws  governing 
corporations  there  is  anything  that  he 
can  do,  also,  should  there  be  this  delay? 
A  knows  that  B  is  not  able  to  return  the 
money  and  the  stock  when  received  may 
be  worth  nothing.  Can  B  discharge  A  at 
will,  regardless  of  the  amount  invested 
and  the  promises  made,  or  is  there  any 
legal  way  by  which  A  can  work  with  B 
in  managing  the  business  so  that  it  will 
not  be  run  at  a  loss,  as  is  the  case  at 
present?  w.  B.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

A  may  bring  an  action  against  B  to 
recover  the  amount  of  money  advanced 
by  him  to  B,  and  interest  thereon  (i.e. 
$1,400  and  interest). 

A  may  also  have  another  form  of  ac¬ 
tion  ;  that  is,  to  go  into  Chancery,  and 
compel  B  to  give  him  14  shares  of  stock 
at  $100  a  share  in  the  corporation  which 
B  formed. 

Even  though  A  did  obtain  the  shares  of 
stock  in  the  corporation  formed  by  B,  he 
would  have  very  little  to  say  unless  he 
was  a  majority  stockholder.  In  the  event 
a  question  arises  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
business,  A  would  be  overruled  by  B  and 
his  wife,  while  they  held  a  controlling 
interest. 

Unless  A  has  a  written  contract  with 
B  for  a  definite  term  of  employment  B 
can  discharge  him  when  he  sees  fit. 

H.  B. 
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Long  life  to  fences! 

Amazing  steel  in  Pittsburgh  Fences,  stiff-stay  or  hinge-joint 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Each  year  I  send  you  a  new  name  with 
my  own,  feeling  by  doing  so  I  am  doing  a 
neighbor  a  good  turn.  If  your  paper  was 
$5  instead  of  $1  I  should  still  want  it. 
I  am  long  since  convinced  that  it  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  other  farm  papers  com¬ 
bined,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  the  only  one 
that  really  fights  the  farmers’  battles,  and 
in  doing  that  very  thing  is  probably  doing 
more  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  its 
people  than  even  its  owners  imagine.  At 
times  it  seems  one  of  the  very  few  hopes 
for  the  farmers,  and  through  him  the  na¬ 
tion.  May  your  skill,  your  brains,  and 
your  courage  continue  to  grow  for  this 
almost  supreme  cause,  and  if  every  farm¬ 
er  in  the  whole  country  invested  a  dollar 
in  you,  it  would  be  the  best  dollar  they 
spent  in  the  year,  and  there  would  then 
be  no  question  but  that  the  farmer  would 
come  to  his  own.  Charles  elvin. 

Maine. 

Some  one  may  think  us  vain  in  print¬ 
ing  this  letter.  Others  may  think  it  ex¬ 
aggerated.  We  confess  to  a  sense  of 
pride  in  it,  and  we  think  all  will  concede 
that  it  is  a  clear  and  sincere  expression 
from  a  farmer  of  exceptional  ability  and 
skill.  We  may  fall  short  of  his  estimate 
of  us,  but  he  at  least  expresses  what  it 
is  our  ambition  to  be  and  to  do. 

Characterizing  the  sales  promotion 
work  of  the  United  States  Muskrat  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  as  “questionable”  police  have 
ordered  its  representatives  to  leave  the 
city. 

The  company,  whose  main  offices  are  in 
Minneapolis,  opened  sales  rooms  at  188 
East  Avenue.  In  the  show  windows  are 
live  muskrats,  silver  fox  and  mink.  The 
salesmen  offered  a  unit  of  muskrats  for 
8100,  a  unit  of  mink  for  $300  and  a  pair 
of  silver  fox  for  $1,500.  Also,  they  of¬ 
fered  a  boarding  agreement  for  those  not 
wishing  to  breed  the  animals  at  home. 

The  men  told  officials  they  bought  the 
muskrats  for  $28  and  sold  them  for  $100. 
They  pointed  out  that  persons  purchasing 
them  for  breeding  purposes  made  a  profit 
of  $2,700  on  muskrats  in  three  years.  On 
mink  the  profits  on  a  $300  investment 
reached  $6,000  annually  in  five  years, 
they  claimed. — Rochester  Times  Union. 

“Questionable”  is  a  very  mild  term  to 
apply  to  a  scheme  of  this  kind.  We 
should  say  it  was  a  fraud  on  the  face  of 
it.  The  vigilance  of  the  police  in  driving 
the  promoters  out  of  town  was  a  worthy 
deed,  no  doubt  saving  citizens  of  Roches¬ 
ter  from  financial  disaster. 

What  have  you  to  say  about  the  Gra¬ 
ham  Scientific  Breeding  School  which  is 
about  to  come  to  Philadelphia  for  a  five- 
day  course  at  a  cost  of  $50  per  pupil. 
Purports  to  show  farmer  how  to  prevent 
sterility  in  cattle  and  cure  of  abortion, 
etc.  w.  w.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  think  five  days  is  not  sufficient  to 
impart  any  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
above  subjects.  “A  little  knowledge”  on 
such  subjects  may  prove  “a  dangerous 
thing”  to  farmers. 

The  stock  machinations  of  George  Gra¬ 
ham  Rice,  almost  as  familiar  a  figure  in 
the  State  and  Federal  Courts  as  he  is  in 
Wall  Street,  ricocheted  again  Jan.  18, 
carrying  with  it  not  only  the  indictment 
of  Rice  and  another  individual,  but  also 
one  of  the  foremost  geologists  in  the 
country. 

He  is  Walter  Harvey  Weed  of  Scars- 
dale.  N.  Y.,  at  one  time  connected  with 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  who 
is  charged  with  Rice  and  Walter  K.  Yors- 
ton,  former  President  of  the  Idaho  Copper 
Corporation,  of  having  used  the  mails  to 
defraud  by  “ballooning”  the  value  of 
Idaho  Copper  stock  through  a  publicity 
campaign  carried  on  in  Rice’s  publication, 
the  Wall  Street  Iconoclast. 

Weed’s  alleged  part  in  the  ballooning 
business  consisted  in  writing  favorable 
articles  in  the  Iconoclast.  He  is  further 
charged  with  receiving  a  yearly  salary  of 
$100,000  from  the  Idaho  corporation. 

Rice  was  scheduled  to  appear  for  trial 
next  month  in  the  Federal  Court  here 
for  another  ballooning  venture,  that  of 
the  Fortuna  Consolidated  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  in  connection  with  which  alleged 
stock  selling  fraud  he  was  indicted  in 
January,  1926.  The  new  case  will  take 
precedence  over  the  old  one,  however. 

Rice’s  real  name  is  Jacob  Simon  Her- 
zig.  He  has  served  terms  in  the  Elmira 
Reformatory,  Sing  Sing  Prison  and  the 
penitentiary  on  Welfare  Island  for  swin¬ 
dling  operations. 

Weed,  who  is  a  mining  engineer,  au¬ 
thor,  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  America,  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  and  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  has 
never  before  been  involved  in  Rice’s  near¬ 


ly  perennial  court  adventures,  although 
the  story  of  the  Idaho  Corporation 
figured  in  print  last  year  when  Attorney 
General  Ottinger  tried  to  restrain  Rice 
from  “fraudulently”  selling  its  stock. 
The  case  was  dismissed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  only  to  be  reopened  by  the  Appel¬ 
late  Division,  which  held  it  to  be  “clear¬ 
ly  established  Rice  was  engaged  in  fraud 
under  the  guise  of  apparently  lawful 
transactions.” — New  York  World. 

The  important  feature  of  this  case  is 
that  a  promoter  of  the  character  and  un¬ 
savory  reputation  of  George  Graham 
Rice  can  secure  the  services  of  men  stand¬ 
ing  high  in  engineering  and  other  profes¬ 
sions  and  lend  their  names  to  stock  swin¬ 
dling  schemes.  The  Iconoclast  is,  or  was 
a  “tipster  sheet,”  published  by  George 
Graham  Rice,  to  boost  his  worthless 
stocks,  and  passing  for  a  legitimate  finan¬ 
cial  publication,  with  inexperienced  in¬ 
vestors.  This  class  of  literature  is  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly  and  we  have  cautioned 
the  public  against  them  a  number  of 
times.  This  class  of  financial  sheets  are 
the  feeders  for  wildcat  promotions. 

Is  the  American  Seed  Co.,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  reliable?  I  am  enclosing  their  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  Pathfinder.  Looks  like 
giving  a  good  deal  for  a  little  bit. 

Maryland.  o.  B.  s. 

The  American  Seed  Company  advertise¬ 
ment  offers  a  radio  for  selling  30  packets 
of  seeds.  Then  it  states  ‘Temit  per  plan 
in  catalog,”  which  suggests  there  is  some 
catch  in  the  offer.  We  advise  readers 
against  buying  seeds  by  any  such  pre¬ 
mium  scheme  or  allowing  their  children 
to  take  part  in  such  plans.  No  one 
can  afford  to  take  chances  on  jdanting 
seeds  secured  by  such  a  method. 

Here  is  some  more  of  Reefer’s  rubbish. 
There  was  also  a  bunch  of  Reefer’s  post¬ 
cards.  I  promptly  put  them  in  the  stove. 
He  had  me  some  years  ago  for  $5  on  his 
tablets,  but  no  more.  w.  B. 

New  York. 

This  refers  to  the  E.  J.  Reefer  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Our  latest  reports  on  him  was 
that  his  company  was  in  bankruptcy.  The 
business  is  now  conducted  over  the  name 
Poultry  Vitamins  Co.,  M.  Sullivan,  Prop. 
But  the  literature  bears  Reefer’s  ear¬ 
marks.  The  subscriber  considers  that 
once  is  enough  to  get  bitten  on  Reefer's 
easy  money  scheme,  but  the  wise  ones  will 
even  avoid  the  first  bite. 

In  1926  we  deposited  $90  on  $500 
worth  of  furniture  for  the  Kane  Furni¬ 
ture  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  to  hold  for 
us.  A  good  position  took  us  to  New 
York.  They  would  not  let  us  take  furni¬ 
ture  from  the  State  or  refund  our  money. 
What  can  be  done  about  this?  Is  it 
fair?  L.  X.  T. 

New  York. 

There  seems  to  be  no  dispute  about  the 
facts  in  this  case.  The  Kane  Furniture 
Co.  flatly  refuses  to  refund  the  deposit. 
In  order  to  secure  the  furniture  this 
family  will  be  obliged  to  move  back  to 
Massachusetts.  Perhaps  this  is  a  good 
business  policy  for  the  house  but  not  one 
The  R.  N.-Y.  would  endorse. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Laboratory 
Supply  Co.,  2841-B  Ridge  Ave.,  Pa.,  is  a 
reliable  company?  w.  h.  m. 

West  Virginia. 

The  Laboratory  Supply  Co.  employs  the 
“buy  back”  scheme  to  sell  guinea  pigs 
which  has  so  o|ten  been  discussed  in  this 
department.  The  plan  has  been  employed 
principally  in  the  sale  of  rabbits  at  high 
prices  on  the  strength  of  the  promise  to 
buy  back  the  progeny  at  still  higher 
prices.  No  matter  by  whom  the  “buy 
back”  plan  is  employed  or  in  the  sale  of 
what  animals  the  result  is  invariably  dis¬ 
appointment  and  loss  to  the  buyer.  Those 
who  desire  to  take  up  the  breeding  of  pet 
animals  should  secure  their  foundation 
stock  from  some  breeder  and  they  will 
need  to  look  for  an  independent  market 
for  the  stock  raised. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Salesman  Co.,  of  Brownell  Block, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  are  worth  giving  $10  to 
sell  your  place  or  farm?  That  is  what 
they  ask  to  advertise  same,  and  when 
they  get  a  buyer  they  want  2  per  cent 
more  on  the  sale  of  said  farm.  J.  H.  S. 

New  York. 

Don’t  pay  money  to  anyone  for  the 
sale  of  a  farm  or  any  other  property  un¬ 
til  it  is  sold ! 


The  telephone  rang.  Little  Harry 
James  went  to  answer.  A  man  at  the 
other  end  wanted  Father.  Upon  being 
told  he  was  not  in,  he  asked  whom  he 
was  speaking  to.  Harry  James  replied : 
“This  is  the  son  of  my  father  speaking.” 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


When  you  put  your  money  and 
labor  into  fence  you  want  that 
fence  to  last.  You  don’t  want 
fence  made  of  second-  and  third- 
rate  material.  You  want  new 
steel  of  the  highest  grade.  That’s 
what  you  always  get  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Fences. 

And  more!  For  the  price  of 
ordinary  fence,  you  get  the  long¬ 
est  life  that  can  be  put  into  fence 
—backed  by  a  guarantee  of  sat¬ 
isfaction.  We  control  every  step 
— only  one  manufacturing  profit 
from  mining  the  ore  to  the  fin¬ 
ished  product.  We  use  a  special 
formula  which  gives  steel  unusual 
strength  and  remarkable  affinity 


for  zinc  galvanizing.  Every  wire 
strand  has  a  long-life  Super- 
Zinced  coating  so  closely  bonded 
to  the  steel  that  it  will  not  peel 
or  crack.  Our  factory  inspection 
is  10  times  more  rigid  than  the 
usual  strict  requirements  of  en¬ 
gineers  and  testing  laboratories. 

The  widest  range  of  styles  and 
designs:  Pittsburgh  Columbia 
Fence  is  of  hinge-joint  construc¬ 
tion:  Pittsburgh  Perfect  Fence 
is  the  electrically-welded,  stiff- 
stay  type.  Both  carry  the  same 
guarantee.  Pittsburgh  barbed 
wire,  gates,  steel  posts  and  wire 
nails  have  the  same  high  quality. 
Insist  upon  the  Pittsburgh  brand . 


Pittsburgh  Fences 

FREE:  Valuable  books 

Send  us  the  coupon.  These  remarkable  Pittsburgh  Fences 
are  described  in  our  new  catalogue — sent  free  on  request 
together  with  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer.  We  also 
will  send  you  our  useful  book,  “Farm  Records.” 

- 1  Pittsburgh SfejTCbf - 1 

704  Union  Trust  Bldg.  w  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  us  FREE  your  Catalogue  and  Farm  I 
Record  book,  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Name- 


Address- 


Qood_  fences  make  better  farms 


Non-Clog 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Cut  Your  Silo-Filling  Cost 

FILLED  my  silo  without  a  hitch 
of  any  kind” — that  is  the  almost 
universal  report  of  Papec  users. 
No  pipe-clogging,  no  expensive  de¬ 
lays  or  “hitches.”  Over  50,000 
customers  can  testify  to  the  Papec’s 
rapid,  dependable,  trouble-free 
performance.  It  isn’t  due  to  any 
ONE  feature — it’s  a  27-year  blend¬ 
ing  of  perfect  self-feeding,  powerful 
blowing,  uniform  quality,  slow 
speed,  light  running  features  that 
spell  SATISFACTION. 

The  Papec,  in  actual  farm  practice,  is  still 
the  lightest  running  cutter  made.  It  runs  at 
slowest  speed  for  non-clog  elevation.  Hence, 
it  is  especially  adapted  for  use  with  small 
power  electric  motors.  Even  the  powerful 
No.127  runs  with  Fordson  or  similar  power. 
Papec  up-keep  is  very  low.  One  farmer 
writes,  “Have  used  Papec  for  13  years  and 
have  never  spent  one  cent  for  repairs.” 


Hammer-Type 

Feed  Grinders 

Hammer  Out  More  and  Better  Feed 

KEEP  your  tractor  busy  earning 
winter  profits — with  this 
AMAZING  new  Papec  Grinder. 
It  will  pay  for  itself — will  save  you 
money — will  grind  your  own  feed 
(grains  or  roughage,  any  kind) 
BETTER  and  FASTER  and 
CHEAPER  than  you  can  get  else¬ 
where. 

“Rapidly  paying  for  itself  Thurs¬ 
days  on  custom  work  for  neigh¬ 
bors,”  writes  one.  Customers  say 
its  performance  exceeds  all  claims. 
“Capacity  away  beyond  expecta¬ 
tions.”  “Handles  cracked  corn, 
soybean  hay,  clover  and  alfalfa 
hay,  sheaf  oats,  corn  stalks,  etc.” 
“A  great  machine  as  to  price,  ca¬ 
pacity,  power  and  fine  grinding.” 
Sure  death  tc 
corn  borers. 


Send  for  1928  Papec  Catalog.  Tel  Is  how  to  cut 
your  silo  filling  cost.  Ask  for  Grinder  Folder 
No.  28  telling  how  to  reduce  your  feeding 
cost  by  grinding  both  grains  and  roughage 
.  at  home.  No  obligation.  Send  today. 

A  postal  will  do. 

%  Papec  Machine  Co. 


110  Main  St. 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Qualify 


Oats  Straw,  Alfalfa,  GloverHay  delivered/  Terms  draft 

Inspection.  JAMES  E.  DANTK,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  parable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PARTNER  wanted;  must  be  an  experienced 
farmer.  ADVERTISER  3343,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  white  girl  to  help  with  the  housework 
in  family  with  three  small  children;  $40  to 
start;  references.  ADVERTISER  3342,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  industrious  and  of  good  habits, 
with  good  knowledge  of  shrubs,  flowers,  fruits 
and  vegetables;  married  preferred;  ability  to 
use  and  care  for  power  implements;  no  animals; 
living  apartment  unfurnished*.  four  rooms  with 
bath  and  conveniences;  might  use  helper;  an¬ 
swer  giving  references,  religion,  qualifications, 
age  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  3386, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


"WANTED  by  April  1,  teamster  and  general 
farm-hand  on  large  Hudson  River  fruit  farm; 
wages  $68;  permanent  position;  wood,  garden, 
comfortable  house,  place  for  car;  no  running 
water;  real  country;  high  school  with  bus;  wo¬ 
man  to  do  laundry  for  lady  and  child  for  extra 
pay;  references  required.  ADVERTISER  3388, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  and  useful  man  for  gentleman’s 
country  place  on  Long  Island;  care  cow, 
chickens,  lawn,  garden,  all-year  position;  only 
white,  married,  Protestant,  small  family,  steady, 
need  apply;  small  unfurnished  house,  light,  heat, 
usual  perquisites  given;  wages  $100;  give  experi¬ 
ence  and  references  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3389,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  handyman  to  manage  a  first-class 
roadside  market  selling  vegetables,  flowers, 
plants  and  evergreens;  must  be  sober,  honest 
and  reliable;  drive  car;  can  furnish  rooms  to 
married  man.  HILLSIDE  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  3, 
Englishtown,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  married,  dry-hand 
milker,  familiar  with  handling  product  in  all 
forms,  butters,  etc.;  full  details  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  3377,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  gamekeeper  not  over  18 
years  of  age,  lad  who  is  willing  to  learn  and 
not  afraid  of  work;  good  wages  and  comfortable 
situation  to  suitable  lad;  apply  giving  reference, 
to  ADVERTISER  3379,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Immediately  herdsman  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  production  and  handling  certified  milk ; 
house,  milk  and  good  wages  to  the  right  party. 
ADVERTISER  3387,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Protestant  young  woman  assist  gen¬ 
eral  housework;  drive  Ford  car;  $10  weekly; 
considerate  party.  129  REBECCA  AVE.,  Pleas- 
antville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  experienced  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  good  milker;  $60  per  mouth; 
good  house,  milk,  large  garden;  also  single  man; 
no  tobacco;  send  references.  E.  C.  FISHER, 
R.  4,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FROM  March  1.  ambitious  young  farm-bred, 
married  man,  skilled  oreliardist,  to  operate  ap¬ 
ple  and  dairy  farm  in  middle  Connecticut;  agri¬ 
culture  college  graduate  preferred;  congenial 
surroundings,  fine  opportunity;  salary  and  bonus; 
give  full  details,  personal  history,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  preferably  enclose  photograph.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3391,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  for  general  and  fruit 
farming.  ROY’S  FRUIT  FARM,  Newton, 
N.  J. 


MARRIED  man,  reliable  and  willing  worker, 
for  responsible  position;  feeding,  breeding,  fit¬ 
ting  and  showing  Percheron  horses;  must  like 
and  understand  them;  eight-room  house.  H.  H. 
BELL  &  SON,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  farmer,  married; 

700  layers,  6  acres,  cottage,  bath,  electric 
lights,  fuel,  garden,  permanent;  state  wages, 
references.  ADVERTISER  3403,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  cook-liousekeeper  for  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  place,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. ; 
respectable  and  desirable  all-year  position  for 
single  person,  or  mother  and  daughter,  or  two 
sisters,  content  with  country  life;  agreeable  dis¬ 
position,  honesty  and  tidiness  essential;  leisure 
time  in  Winter  as  owner  comes  mostly  week¬ 
ends;  additional  help  kept  Summer  season; 
manager’s  house  close  by;  give  full  particulars, 
age,  experience,  references,  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  3405,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  farmer,  married,  for  school 
near  Philadelphia;  100  acres,  accredited  herd 
20  cows;  good  salary,  house,  usual  privileges; 
write  fully  education  and  experience,  and  give 
references;  a  chance  for  real  advancement  for 
the  right  man.  ADVERTISER  3408,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  market  gardener  on  vacant 
estate;  comfortable  house,  very  fertile  land, 
fine  market;  rent  free  to  reliable  party,  to  guard 
the  premises.  ADVERTISER  3409,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer1,  half  share  basis 
and  10  per  cent  of  net  proceeds,  half  increase 
in  herd;  134  acres,  level,  smooth,  first-class 
state  cultivation;  24  acres  Alfalfa,  50  acres 
creek  bottom  land;  truck  gardening,  dairying, 
general  farming;  stocked,  equipped  with  ma¬ 
chinery;  half  mile  good  school  and  creamery; 
good  house,  pleasant  piace;  your  age,  children, 
habits,  reference;  exceptional  opportunity  for 
the  right  man.  ADVERTISER  3407,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  position  will  soou  be  open  on 
large  modern  dairy  farm  for  single  man  as 
overseer  of  cows  and  milkers;  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement;  give  experience  and  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3404,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  with  thorough  knowledge 
of  fruit  trees  and  vegetable  garden;  must  be 
willing  to  work;  all  year-round  position;  salary 
$55  month  with  room  and  board  in  modern  house; 
on  State  road  Westchester  County;  stale  experi¬ 
ence  and  references.  ADVERTISER  3412,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  with  not  less  than  15 
years’  experience,  as  the  sole  operator  of  my 
1,200-bird  commercial  S.  C.  W.  L.  plant;  to  a 
man  of  proven  qualifications  who  is  not  a  drifter 
and  realizes  that  a  poultryman’s  life  is  not  one 
of  short  hours,  I  will  give  70  per  cent  of  the 
net  yearly  profits,  board  and  a  drawing  account 
of  $65  monthly;  further  I  will  enlarge  plant  as 
may  be  warranted;  market  for  eggs  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  and  has  been  always  3  cents  over  top  New 
York  with  no  commissions  to  pay;  when  answer¬ 
ing  state  all  places  you  have  worked  during 
last  ten  years,  length  of  time  at  each,  what  you 
did,  size  of  plant,  commercial  or  private,  and 
reason  for  leaving;  location,  6  miles  from  Red 
Bank,  and  within  half  hour  drive  of  a  dozen 
Summer  resorts.  JOS.  H.  EUSTACE,  Everett, 
N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  dairy  farm 
or  apple  orchard;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3295,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  thoroughly  experienced, 
all  branches,  private  or  commercial.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3346,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER  wishes  to  be  considered  applicant  for 
first-class  opportunity,  estate  or  commercial; 
4  years  present  place,  thorough  knowledge  all 
branches;  references.  ADVERTISER  3350,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  wants  work  on  private  estate;  New 
York  or  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  3383, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  35,  desires  position  on  pigeon 
farm.  ADVERTISER  3385,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  capable,  responsi¬ 
ble;  middle-aged,  single,  best  references;  mod¬ 
erate  wages.  H.  MORAN,  Castleton-on-Hud- 
son,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  foreman  by  ex¬ 
perienced  Cornellian,  with  good  references. 
JAMES  J.  O’NEIL,  Wyndecrest  Farm,  Winsted, 
Conn. 

POSITION  by  temperate,  single  man,  on  up-to- 

date  piggery,  or  as  teamster;  steady;  refer¬ 
ence  good.  BOX  5,  Alstead,  N.  H. 

WANTED  by  reliable  married  couple,  a  job  on 

farm;  man  to  work  outside;  woman  in  house; 
®tat®  wages  with  board;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3373,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  middle-aged,  wants  position;  good  at 

poultry,  gardener  and  handyman;  wife  good 
^°.°,,V.el5.erly  pe°Ple  preferred.  IRVINS  L.  De- 
CAMP,  R.  D.  1,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

NOTICE  Farni  superintendent  and  landscape 
gardener  will  be  open  for  position  April  1; 
wide  and  practical  experiences  in  all  branches 
farming,  live  stock,  landscaping,  rockeries,  road 
building,  etc.;  wage  $225  per  month,  usual 
perquisites;  American,  married,  25  years  of  first- 
class  references  from  employers  in  the  suburbs 
of  New  York.  ADVERTISER  3374,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MIDDLB-A.GED  couple  want  position  as  care¬ 
takers  on  small  farm.  ADVERTISER  3375, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  estate  manager,  American,  practical 
farmer,  executive  ability,  long  experience, 
qualified  every  detail.  R.  2,  Box  30,  Sauger- 
ties,  N.  Y. 

MAR-RIEID  couple,  American,  steady  and  reli- 

able,  age  50-30;  good  cook  and  houseman;  de¬ 
sire  position  as  caretakers;  private  home,  board- 
ing-liouse,  wayside  inn,  care  of  elderly  couple 
or  assist  poultryman;  references.  E.  WALLACE, 
R.  1,  Hingham,  Mass. 

A  COLORED  married  man  wishes  a  job  as  a 

working  foreman  on  farm;  a  man  who  looks 
out  for  the  owner’s  interests;  one  who  knows  all 
tines  of  handling  tractor  and  fixing  tools,  and 
handling  team;  wife  will  board  men  if  needed' 
for  particulars,  write  J.  H.,  79  N.  Bank  St. 
New  London,  Conn. 

POULTRYMAN  wants  proposition  which  can  be 

developed  profitably  for  owner  and  himself; 
many  years’  experience  operating  poultry  pro¬ 
jects;  responsible  American,  capable  of  getting 
results;  married,  one  child;  references;  what 
have  you?  ADVERTISER  3392,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  wishes  to  work  a  small  stocked 

*  AH1-1,1?,.  "  pVuRry  farm  011  half  share  basis. 
ADVERTISER  3393,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted — Young  man,  26  years  old, 

single,  healthy,  strong,  good  character,  re- 
sponsible,  marked  ability,  Protestant;  farm- 
raised,  general  and  apple,  good  education,  2 
years  Cornell  short  course  on  pomology  and 
general  agriculture;  would  like  nursery  or  other 
work  where  he  can  learn  culture  of  berries, 
grapes,  peaches  and  other  small  fruits;  all  in- 
T!^1t\Sran1TS^'f,I;ed,„ancl  references  to  be  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  3395,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCHARDIST,  working  manager,  commercial 

...‘'r  estate  thorough,  practical,  qualified.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3396,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCHARD  and  farm  manager;  East,  West  ex¬ 
perience;  efficient,  practical,  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge;  full  particulars.  B.  SCHWARTZ,  Lees- 
port,  Pa. 

POULTRYMAN,  real  one,  desires  position  as 

working  manager  on  real  plant;  married,  no 
children;  no  booze;  references  prove  success' 
your  chance  for  real  poultryman  if  you  want 
that  kind;  cheap  employers  seeking  an  efficient 
man  on  an  inefficient  salary  save  your  stamps, 
save  an  employer  money.  ADVERTISER 
oo97,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER-GARDENER,  single,  reliable,  good 

milker;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  3410 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER,  farm,  estate;  American,  married;  10 
years’  experience,  practical,  scientific;  wants 
position  March  1;  references.  BOX  342  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  15  years’  practical  experience; 

would  change  to  private  or  commercial  plant; 
good  on  brooder  and  egg  production;  American, 
married,  no  children;  good  living  quarters.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3399,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Assistant  herdsman’s  job;  graduate 
of  Norfolk  Agricultural  School;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ELMER  HASSLER,  P.  O.  Box  144, 
Northboro,  Mass. 

SITUATION  wanted — Housekeeping  on  farm, 
good  cook,  clean  and  careful;  best  references. 
MRS.  ELEANOR  JOHNSTON,  46  Fairmont  St., 
Malden,  Mass. 

ALL-AROUND  American  farmer  wishes  steady 
position;  life  experience,  general  farming;  han¬ 
dle  team,  tractor,  all  farm  machinery;  not 
afraid  hard  work,  long  hours;  married  (with 
family),  age  33;  wages  $75  month,  house,  gar¬ 
den,  milk,  potatoes  and  fuel,  with  $25  bonus 
payable  every  six  months:  will  go  anywhere  any¬ 
time  after  March  15.  ADVERTISER  3400,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Responsible,  permanent  position  as 
manager  of  combined  private  estate  and  dairy 
farm;  preferably  Guernseys;  14  years’  experience 
as  farm  manager,  eight  years  in  present  em¬ 
ployment;  life  experience  in  dairying,  A.  R. 
work,  showing,  developing  herd,  high-class  dairy 
products,  poultry,  fruit,  farm  crops  and  mod¬ 
ern  farm  machinery;  American,  age  34,  married 
with  small  family;  best  of  reference;  only  high- 
class  proposition  with  salary  of  $3,000  per  year 
considered,  usual  perquisites;  prefer  East;  full 
particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3411, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  manager  will  organize,  develop 
or  manage  your  plant.  ADVERTISER  3401, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  or  farmer,  life¬ 
time  practical  experiences  in  gardening,  dairy, 
vegetables,  lawns,  handy  with  tools;  middle- 
aged,  small  family,  ADVERTISER  3402,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  for  Protestant  man  34  years 
old  on  farm;  good  home  preferred  to  high 
wages;  does  not  smoke  or  drink.  PERRY 
YOUNG,  1311  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  wish  position  as  caretakers  big  estate, 
farm  boarding-house,  country  club;  wife  excel¬ 
lent  cook,  food  manager,  baker;  man,  carpenter, 
farm  mechanic,  build  any  house  after  blue  print; 
does  concrete  work;  experience  in  poultry  rais¬ 
ing;  two  children,  good  references.  F.  W.,  P. 
O.  BOX  575,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


EFFICIENT  couple  wish  position;  man,  gar¬ 
dener  and  handyman;  wife  excellent  cook  and 
housekeeper;  country  preferred;  now  employed. 
ADVERTISER  3406,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  20,  single,  life  experience,  desires 
work  on  farm;  good  reference.  LAURENCE 
E.  HANN,  Dunwalke  Farm,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

WORKING  farm  foreman,  small  family;  efficient 
m  all  branches;  can  operate  any  kind  of  farm 
machinery;  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of 
crops  and  crop  rotation;  also  care  and  feeding 
of  cattle  for  production;  available  March  15. 
ADVERTISER  3398,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  manager,  married,  desires  position;  23 
years’  practical  experience  in  all  branches  of 
poultry;  private  or  commercial;  wife  willing  to 
board  help;  finest  references.  Address  H.  SHEP¬ 
PARD,  Mgr.,  Saddle  River  Poultry  Farm,  Al¬ 
lendale,  N.  J. 

MARRIED  couple  wish  position  as  caretakers  on 
private  estate;  experienced  with  farming 
stock  and  poultry.  ADVERTISER  3394,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 


J 

FOR  RENT— Half  share  basis,  175-acre  dairy 
farm;  improvements;  near  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
GEORGE  OGDEN,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  City  home,  poultry  and  dairy 
farm;  16%  acres  rich  loam,  stoneless;  ma¬ 
cadam  road;  just  outside  Oneida  city  limits; 
modern  house,  all  conveniences;  barn,  silo,  poul¬ 
try  houses,  running  water,  team,  machinery,  550 
hens;  perfect  condition;  $12,500,  terms.  LEVI 
MARTIN,  Prospect  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Tea  room  doing  a  good  business; 

best  location  in  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER 
3320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  — -  Farm  2.27  acres,  near  churches, 
school,  post  office,  stores;  good  house,  horse 
barn,  cow  barn,  henhouses,  brooder  houses, 
sheds,  grain  house;  two  apple  orchards.  BOX  30, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 

MILK  business  wanted,  wholesale  or  retail, 
within  100  miles  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
3333,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Maryland,  Eastern  Shore,  large 
poultry  farm,  absolutely  uninfected  range, 
equipped  and  stocked;  heavy  income  producing; 
$7,000  down,  long  time  and  easy  terms  on  bal¬ 
ance;  immediate  possession.  ADVERTISER 
3334,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

FOR  SALE — Eight  acres,  ideal  for  poultry, 
brook  on  either  side;  good  six-room  house, 
electricity  and  furnace;  road-stand  and  filling 
station,  all  on  State  road;  good  location  on 
Hudson  River,  45  miles  from  New  York ;  five 
minutes  from  station;  reason  for  selling,  old 
age.  ADVERTISER  3337,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


20-ACRE  vineyard  and  packing  house.  Write 
N.  M.  KISTLER,  Emporia,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Valuable  young  orchard  of  70  acres 
in  Cecil  County,  Md. :  for  information  write 
HENRY  L.  CONSTABLE,  Elkton,  Md. 


WILL  sacrifice  profitable  35-head  dairy  farm  of 
400  acres  in  the  town  of  Sullivan,  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.,  with  all  stock  and  equipment; 
two  large  barns,  two-story  farmhouse,  outbuild¬ 
ings,  etc.;  an  unusual  opportunity.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3344,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VIRGINIA  home  on  James  River;  5%  acres, 
good  buildings;  in  village  600  population;  for 
$1,500.  A.  HALL,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 

FARM  in  Wayne  County  of  60  acres  to  exchange 
for  larger  farm,  Hudson  Valley  dairv  or  or¬ 
chard  or  Summer  boarders.  ADVERTISER  3382, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  wants  to  rent  farm 
with  good  outbuilding's  for  general  farming 
and  poultry  raising.  ADVERTISER  3384,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  on  Albany-Buffalo 
transcontinental  highway;  7  miles  Auburn,  18 
Syracuse;  Alfalfa  soil,  .excellent  house,  fair 
barns;  only  $6,000,  $1,000  cash  required.  CHAS. 
OWEN,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  orchard — 165  acres;  6,500  12-year-old 
bearing  trees;  Staymans,  Yorks,  Grime's  Gold¬ 
ens,  Williams  Early  Red,  Jonathans;  good  build¬ 
ings;  on  paved  State  highway  and  beautiful 
river;  sacrifice  price  $14,000,  half  cash.  SALE 
A.  PICKENS,  501  Mulberry  St.,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

WANTED — Ten-acre  commuting  farm  with  or 
without  house  with  good  brook;  near  school. 
J.  SCHILLER,  1645  79tli  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  dairy  farm,  excellent  buildings;  con¬ 
crete  highway;  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3381,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 131  acres  of  dark  rich  loam,  gently 
rolling,  all  tillable;  well  adapted  for  Alfalfa, 
wheat,  beans,  cabbage  and  dairying;  there  is  a 
10-room  house,  gambrel  roof  basement  barn 
34x70,  and  other  buildings,  all  good  repair;  on 
macadam  county  road,  three  miles  from  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y. ;  telephone  and  mail  route  pass 
farm;  excellent  school  and  church  advantages; 
excellent  opportunity  for  responsible  farmer  to 
start  right  in  to  make  money  without  much  out- 
lay  of  money;  priced  exceptionally  low,  easy 
terms,  5  per  cent  interest,  long  term  mortgage. 
Mass6’  FEDERAL  LA:ND  BANK,  Springfield 

OI PORTUNITY  for  man  with  experience  to 
rent  or  buy,  on  very  favorable  terms,  30-acre 
young  bearing  orchard;  best  varieties;  good 

Valleysnpa  WD'  HERBERT  MARSH,  give® 

FOR  SALE — 261-acre  farm  in  high  state  of  cul- 

tivation;  will  keep  100  cows;  2  houses,  & 

ijAmi water;  ideal  location.  E.  A 
HOWARD,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent,  work  on  shares,  buy  on  easv 

terms,  good-sized  dairy  farm,  stock  and 
equipped,  by  two  able,  ambitious  Germans ; 

state  full  particulars.  HENRY 
BOHR,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


DELIGHTFUL  country  home,  chicken  and  gar- 

den  farm;  20  acres,  mostly  tillable;  good  soil 
and  flewers;  fine  view;  12  miles  from 
Danbury,  2  from  Newtown;  near  State  road- 
b°uae’  7  ^oms,  bath,  toilet  and  sleeping 
porch,  all  rooms  heated;  barn,  garage  and 
chicken  equipment;  $9,500,  half  cash.  FLEM- 
I^G,  Atlantic  Hotel,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


F9R  S'A,LE ,  or,  rent— Truck  farm  of  115  acres; 

.,as.  abou<i  }P  acres  of  asparagus;  one-half 
mile  from  station;  telephone,  electric  lights  and 
running  water.  MRS.  NELLIE  W.  BALLOGK 
R.  B.  D.  2,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Buy,  rent,  low  price  home;  village 

town  or  store,  living  rooms  suitable  home  ini 
dustry  shop;  50  miles  New  York  Citv  E 
HARLEY,  181  Seventh  Ave.,  Paterson,  n!  J. 


FOR  SALE— -One  acre  on  hilltop  overlooking 

lake  near  Scarsdale,  Westchester  County;  bi^ 
trees  brook,  city  water,  electricity,  rural  gas” 
payed  streets;  ideal  for  two  homes;  $7  500 
on  toms.  LEWIS  E.  COLLINGS,  Scarsdale,’ 


WANTED — 100-150  acres,  rough,  partly  cleared 
or  cheap  farm  with  private  pond,  lake  or 
Part  marshy;  suitable  for  wild  fow°; 
prefer  Connecticut,  Southeastern  New  York  or 
Jersey.  BOX  219,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


F9R  ® ARE  °r  cash  rent,  25-acre  fruit  and  poul¬ 
try  f ,ar,n?  ’  East  Pennsylvania,  34  miles  from 
Philadelphia;  half  mile  to  railroad,  churches 
schools,  stores  and  State  highway.  BOX  44 
Spring  Mount,  «Pa. 


WANTED — Farm,  cash  rent,  20  to  100  acres 
some  stock  and  equipment;  purchase  if  suited 
and  lease.  s>.  E.,  281  Madison  Ave.,  Albany 


GENERAL  store  property  and  stock,  established 
HOHN,6  Highfand,  N.'T^  TENNER 


F<wmALE~ ;lb7-acre  dairy  farm,  house,  7  outer 
buildings,  lake,  State  road,  stock,  machinery 
so°o-n  ?°PS:  nTe“  Kingston,  N.  Y.  station 

New  °YorkmCity DeMARTE’  515  West  157th  st- 


F<KR'iiHEE  9lty  located  modern  dairy  farm 

built  to  produce  certified  milk;  stanchions  for 

ADVFRTTwnte«Jear  Buffalo  on  State  road 
ADVERTISER  3380,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


J 


H<h^Y„7T  Pure’  deh, Clous,  guaranteed  satisfac- 
ih«  so  1  ,  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 

FARM2’ia*nSt|>ai?i  Ino°  third  zone-  RANSOM 
BARM,  13KJ  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


H  VVH  I  T  AS\rX  cunds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
N  VVILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 


FOR  SALE- — Up-to-date  8-room  house,  furnace, 
electric  lights;  State  road;  775  hens,  horse; 
2,400  incubator;  all  buildings  A-l  condition; 
death  causes  sale;  bargain;  full  details,  write 
MRS.  H.  BENTON,  R.  I,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  farm  of  20-30  acres  suitable 
for  fruit.  -ADVERTISER  3376,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  suitable  for  chickens, 
fruit;  near  town,  up-to-date.  HARRY 
KRETSCHMAR,  272  Cypress  S't.,  Rochester, 


BOR  SALE — 22  acres  lumber  and  fuel  wood; 

Montgomery  County.  ADVERTISER  3378, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PYRE  H°(v E  Y  Postpaid  third  zone,  clover,  10 
lbs.,  $1.90,  buckwheat,  $1.70;  here,  60-lb.  can 

ROSCOEF  bwmnv’  ff  5?:  complete  list  free. 
-KUblUL  F .  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones’;  60-lb. 

Romulus, WNeaY  6r6’  $3,50'  HENEY  WILLIAMS, 

WANTED — Second-hand,  52-inch,  Magic  brooder 
stoves.  SHUSTIN,  Westwood,  N.  J.  °TOOaet 

SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  two  60-lb.  cans,  $1V 

THUR  BeIlS,  “oto1!6  Iowa!101167  produced-  AR- 

FIiN7Ene.Xt.raC?edl,honey»:  G°-lbl  can,  here,  clover, 

$7  20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 

COX  ZOdessa2’N>U?Wheat’  $1'73’  RAY  °*  WIL' 

’S'PE9IAE  r?ducY°“  on  Wylie’s  home-cured  hams, 
-  ,,")C  .per  lb-  >  bacon,  35c  per  lb. ;  sausage,  in 
5-lb.  bags,  30c  per  lb.,  parcel  post  C.  O  D 
prepaid.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford,  Chenango  Co!; 

EXTRACTED  honey  in  5  or  10-pound  pails,  20c 

ANClil/chazy^  £  F’  ^SEVE^ 


DEPEW"’S  HOJvEY— -Very  fine  quality  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.10,  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75 
prepaid.  L.  A.  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

^  T.?D  500  used  milk  cans,  and  gas  can 

NeSw-Yorker.  ADVERTISER  3332,  car?  Rural 


AV ANTED— -Indian  relics,  stone  and  flint.  IRVIN 
L.  \  AN  DE\  IER,  Collector,  Medina,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  —  Four  Buffalo,  one  Cyphers  ineuba- 

^tos.  W  ERNER  BROTHERS,  Mt.  Marion, 


HONEY  A  5-lb.  pail  of  delicious  clover  sent 
VtooG  N  Y  $1'10'  NELS0N  WHEELER' 


F0R,eSAFEr°-.  ■No"  6  2,400-egg  Buckeye,  32- 
Cllyton.  N^Y  lnCUbator-  Jl  VVl  BUTCHER. 


Carload  of  Danish  cabbage.  WIL- 
LIAM  ROGERS,  R,  D.  2,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover  $i  in 

.0b,!!,ekwheat’  Postpaid^.  60-lb.  can’  clover 

$6.60  ^here.  KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  '  Cort- 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1  9o 

rnTx  au  YrfT°;?v’  f1"80’  Postpaid  third  zone! 
t  iiAb.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

“SHURE”  pop  rice  corn,  5  lbs.,  75c,  delivered 
third  zone.  GB.O.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  177. 


Burpee'S  Seeds  Grow 


Luther  Burbank  wrote: 

“I  consider  your  house 
the  most  reliable  retail 
house  in  the  world.” 


Two  vows  of  Burpee’s  Branching  Sweet  Corn  stripped  of  husk  and  foliage  to  show 
the  ears.  Note  the  even  height  of  the  plants,  6 V2  feet  tall,  and  their  enormous  yield. 


worlds 

Greatest 

Garden 

Boole 


A  single  plant  of 
Burpee’s  Branch¬ 
ing  Sweet 
Corn  with 
six  full-size 


ears 


R.  D.  or  ST. 


POST  OFFICE 


- - TEAR  HERE*" - - - - 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

Seed  Growers  PHILADELPHIA 

Gentlemen :  Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee's  Annual. 


NAME 


253 


New  Vegetables  and  Flowers 


or 


Burpee’s 

Annual 

This  is  a  dependable  garden  book,  with  172 
pages  full  of  pictures  and  garden  information. 
Market  growers  and  florists  use  Burpee’s 
Annual  as  a  reference  book  and  every  home 
gardener  should  have  a  copy  of  it, 

Burpee’s  Annual  offers  the  best  in  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds,  Lawn  Grass, 
Farm  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roots,  Fruit  Trees, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  and  Roses.  You  will  find 
it  an  interesting  and  helpful  garden  guide, 
describing  the  super  quality  Vegetables  and 
Flowers  you  would  like  to  see  growing  in 
your  garden. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening,  Burpee’s 
Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 

IV rite  for  Burpee' s  Annual  today 


\/OC  will  be  particularly  inter- 
X  ested  in  Burpee’s  Branching 
Sweet  Corn.  It  produces  as  many 
as  six  ears  on  a  single  plant.  The 
ears  are  large,  as  luscious  and  sweet 
as  only  real  good  Sweet  Corn  can  be. 
The  New  Sweet  Peas  for  1928 
of  unusual  merit.  The  first 
Ruffled  Sweet  Pea  in  existence  is 
offered  in  Fluffy  Ruffles  ;  large, 
double  and  frilled  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  almost  globular  in  shape. 
Three  other  new  Sweet  Peas  of  dis¬ 
tinct  new  clear  shades  are  also  of¬ 
fered  in  Burpee’s  Annual. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  16 
New  Giant  Gold  Medal  Dahlias. 
Flowers  of  enormous  size  in  a  won¬ 
derful  range  of  colors — autumn 
tints  of  salmon  and  old  gold,  yel¬ 
lows  as  bright  as  golden  sunshine, 
mellow  tints  of  silvery  lavender 
.  .  to  glorify  your  garden  ! 

All  these  excellent  novelties  are 
now  first  offered  in  Burpee’s  Annual. 
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A  Well-kept  F  armstead 


B 


ACK  of  every  great  industry  are  the  ideals  of  The  J.  C.  Penney  Company  today  has  954  De- 
some  pioneer,  some  leader,  some  master-mind  partment  Stores,  scattered  over  46  States,  which 
— that  hew  close  to  the  line  of  some  great  serve  with  the  same  faithfulness,  millions  of  men 


principle.  To  operate  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  principles 
of  the  Golden  Rule  was  the 
ideal  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Penney 
when  he  founded  the  family  of 
J.  C.  Penney  Company  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  in  1902. 

This  ideal,  this  pledge,  was  un¬ 
failingly  kept  in  his  first  Store. 
No  one  was  disappointed.  Be¬ 
cause  people  had  confidence  in 
Mr.  Penney,  they  bought  his 
goods  and  returned  for  more. 


The  Famous  Nation-Wide  Values 
to  Be  Had  at  Our  Stores  in 

New  Spring  Coats  and  Dresses 

For  Women,  Misses  and  Juniors 

—in  the  latest  styles,  colors 
and  materials  —  invite 
your  immediate  attention 

The  work-dresses  of  the  house — Our  House 
Frocks  at  79  cents — are  preferred  by  thousands 
because  of  their  superiority  and  style. 

We  recommend  Jaciel  Toilet  Goods 
for  we  know  them  to  be  pure,  effica¬ 
cious  and  a  delight  to  use.  Sold  only 
in  our  stores. 

For  Men  and  Young  Men,  Our  Hats  at  $2.98 
and  $3.98  and  Our  Caps  at  $1.98,  represent 
an  unusually  high  craftsmanship  and  styling. 


The  Store — small  but  guided  by 

an  unwavering  ideal— 
was  the  beginning  of  a 
mercantile  achievement 
which,  twenty-six  years 
later,  was  to  be  a  boon 
to  the  consuming  public 
thruout  the  United  States. 


u  where  savings  axe  greatest 


women  and  children. 

« 

Courteous  treatment,  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  interest  in  the  buying 
problems  of  customers,  built-in 
quality  that  lasts  and  a  fair  price 
— from  these  people  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  have  confidence  in  the 
Company  and  its  operations. 
Large  buying  resources  are  made 
to  function  to  the  economical 
advantage  of  the  public. 

The  J.  C.  Penney  Company 
Store  nearest  you,  cordially  in¬ 
vites  you  to  call,  to  judge  for 
yourself  its  values  and  its  preparedness  to  serve  you 
well  and  save  you  more. 

Our  Spring  Store  News  Catalog  will  tell  you  of 
many  economies.  If  your  address  is  not  on  the  mail¬ 
ing  list  of  our  Store  nearest  you,  please  send  it.  The 
Catalog  will  be  ready  soon  after  March  first. 


Dry 
Goods, 
Clothing, 
Furnishings, 
and  Shoes,  for 
the  Entire  Family 


Home  Offices:  330  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City — 43  Stores  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Maine, 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  as  Follows — 


New  York 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Cortland 
Corning 
Dunkirk 


Elmira  Clean  Salem 

Geneva  Oneonta  Vineland 

Hornel!  Rome  Connecticut 

Ithaca  Watertown  Danbury 

Little  Falls  New  Jersey  Derby 
Newburgh  Bridgeton  Meriden 


Middletown  Lewiston  Gardner 

Maine  Rumford  Greenfield 

Biddeford  Water  ville  Leominster 

Calais  Massachusetts  Marlboro 

Caribou  Clinton  North  Adams 

Fort  Kent  Framingham  Taunton 


Webster 


Concord 


Rhode  Island 
Westerly 

New  Hampshire 
Berlin 


Vermont 

Newport 

Rutland 
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The  Pruning,  of  Neglected  Apple  Trees 


Any  left-over  paints  may  be  mixed  together  and 
enough  lamp  black  added  to  produce  a  color  similar 
to  that  of  the  bark  of  the  tree.  The  wound  must 
be  painted  to  keep  moisture  out  and  prevent  the 
wood  from  rotting.  Some  of  the  trees  in  the  or¬ 
chard  are  so  badly  decayed  and  so  weak  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  prune  them  with  a  cross-cut 
saw  close  to  the  ground. 

Pruning  is  usually  done  during  the  dormant  sea¬ 
son.  from  the  time  the  leaves  drop  in  the  Fall  to  the 
time  the  buds  start  in  the  Spring,  although  light 
pruning  can  be  done  at  any  time.  Some  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  take  advantage  of  the  warmer  days  in  Winter  to 
do  most  of  the  pruning.  Of  course,  pruning  is  only 
the  first  step  in  renovating  apple  trees.  It  needs 

to  be  followed  by  spray- 
i  n  g,  fertilizing,  and 
where  it  is  practical, 
cultivation. 

ERWIN  W.  JENKINS. 

Vermont. 


I  NOTED  not  long  ago 
in  The  It.  N.-Y.  a 
statement  to  the  effect 
that  a  few  chestnut 
trees  are  still  alive  in 
the  area  devastated  by 
the  blight,  and  some¬ 
what  later  an  additional 
note  to  the  effect  that 
sprouts  growing  around 
a  dead  chestnut  stump 
had  last  year  (1927) 
produced  nuts.  Many 
of  the  readers  of  this 
paper  are  doubtless 
much  interested  in  the 
possibility  suggested  by 
these  occurrences  that 
the  chestnut  may  yet 
come  back.  And  well 
may  they  be  interested. 
The  blight  will  very 
soon  have  practically 
exterminated  a  tree 
which  once  flourished 
in  great  abundance  over 
a  very  large  area  and 
was  justly  prized  for  its 
nuts,  its  timber,  and  its 
tannin.  The  loss  of  such 
an.  asset  would  be  a 
great  blow  to  any  re¬ 
gion.  If  there  is  prom¬ 
ise  of  its  restoration  he 
would  be  an  indifferent 
individual,  indeed,  if  he 
were  not  interested. 

THE  RESISTANCE 
OF  SPROUT  TREES. 
—  But  the  fact  that 
sprouts  from  around  the 
base  of  a  dead  tree  have 
grown  large  enough  to 
produce  nuts  is  not  as 
hopeful  a  sign  as  at 
first  blush  it  might  ap¬ 
pear  to  be.  The  chestnut  tree  sprouts  vigorously 
at  the  base  when  the  top  is  killed,  unless  the  roots 
are  also  killed.  Moreover,  for  some  reason  not 
definitely  known,  the  roots  are  more  resistant  to  the 
blight  than  the  tops  are.  Usually  the  progress  of 
the  fungus  is  checked  at  the  ground  line,  and  the 
roots  survive.  They  then  send  up  new  shoots.  The 
shoots  become  infected  and  are  killed  in  a  few  years. 
The  roots  send  up  more  shoots,  and  thus  the  cycle 
is  repeated  until  the  roots  are  exhausted  and  also 
die.  Occasionally  the  shoots  attain  enough  size  and 
live  long  enough  to  produce  nuts.  But  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  they  have  acquired  resistance 
such  as  the  original  tree  did  not  have.  It  means 
rather  that  thus  far  they  have  escaped  serious  in¬ 
fection.  Usually  after  most  of  the  trees  in  a  chest¬ 
nut  stand  are  dead  or  nearly  dead  from  the  disease 
there  are  a  few  trees  still  standing.  These  are  often 
supposed  to  be  resistant,  but  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions  they  prove  to  be  susceptible  and  eventually  are 


A  Veteran  Tree  in  Need  of  Pruning.  Fig.  87 


The  Old  Tree  Improved  by  the  Orchard  Surgeon.  Fig.  88 


IIE  pruning  of  fruit  trees  to  improve 
the  shape  of  the  tree  and  increase 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit,  is 
one  of  the  newest  of  sciences,  yet  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  arts,  for  it  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  mankind 
as  far  back  in  history  as  we  have  any  record. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  process  has  not  increased 
as  rapidly  as  might  be  supposed,  principally  because 
the  effects  of  pruning  are  not  noticeable  immediately. 
A  branch  removed  from  a  tree  now  may  influence 
the  growth  and  productivity  of  the  tree  for  its  en¬ 
tire  lifetime.  In  order  to  prune  intelligently  it  is 
necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the  growth  habits  of 
the  tree  in  question  and  with  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facturing  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  food  material  go¬ 
ing  on  within  the  tree. 

M  u  c  li  experimental 
work  has  been  done  in 
recent  years  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effects  of  prun¬ 
ing  upon  these  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  as  a  result 
of  these  experiments  we 
can  now  prune  our  trees 
so  as  to  take  advantage 
of  this  newly  acquired 
knowledge. 

There  are  throughout 
the  country  many  old 
apple  orchards  which, 
because  of  neglect,  are 
producing  small  crops 
of  cull  apples.  Pruning 
is  one  of  the  most  es¬ 
sential  factors  in  restor¬ 
ing  these  orchards  to  a 
profitable  condition. 

I  wish  that  it  were 
possible  to  conduct  my 
readers  through  one  of 
these  orchards  and  to 
give  a  demonstration  of 
the  improvements  ac¬ 
complished  by  pruning. 

As  this  is  impossible,  let 
us  go  on  an  imaginary 
trip.  I  have  in  mind  a 
typical  orchard  which  is 
well  suited  to  our  pur¬ 
pose.  We  will  take  with 
us  the  necessary  prun¬ 
ing  equipment.  There 
should  be  two  types  of 
pruning  saws,  one  with 
a  swivel  blade  for  cut¬ 
ting  small  branches  in 
awkward  places,  and  a 
straight-blade  saw  for 
heavier  branches.  For 
the  twigs  and  smaller 
branches  a  small  pair  of 
pruning  shears  is  neces¬ 
sary.  A  pole  clipper, 
which  is  a  pole  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  long 
having  at  the  end  a 
clipping  device  operated 
from  the  lower  end  of 
the  pole  by  means  of  a 
rope  or  rod,  is  very  de¬ 
sirable  for  branches  which  cannot  be  conveniently 
reached.  A  sharp  pocket  knife  is  indispensable  for 
trimming  rough  edges  of  the  cuts.  To  disinfect  the 
wounds  we  will  use  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury  made  by  dissolving  one  bichloride  of  mercury 
tablet  in  one  pint  of  water.  This  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury  can  be  obtained  at  any  drug  store.  Bichloride 
of  mercury  is  a  poison  which  should  be  kept  away 
from  children  and  all  other  persons  not  familiar  with 
its  properties.  The  solution  should  be  made  up  in  an 
enamel  pail,  because  it  will  corrode  a  tin  pail.  A 
sponge  on  the  end  of  a  pole  is  a  convenient  means  of 
applying  it. 

Upon  reaching  the  orchard  we  will  pay  special  at¬ 
tention  to  one  of  the  trees  which  represents  a  condi¬ 
tion  typical  of  many  trees  in  the  country.  We  notice 
the  thickness  of  the  head  of  the  tree  and  the  number 
of  dead  branches,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
tree  where  they  have  been  too  shaded.  It  is  first  nec¬ 
essary  to  cut  off  the  dead  branches,  making  all  of 


the  cuts  close  to  the  limb,  because  any  stubs  left 
sticking  out  will  not  heal  over  but  will  decay.  We 
will  remove  next  all  of  the  branches  that  cross  and 
will  injure  each  other  by  rubbing.  By  this  time  the 
head  of  the  tree  is  fairly  well  thinned  out,  and  all 
that  it  will  be  advisable  to  do  now  is  to  cut  back  a 
few  of  the  branches  that  are  reaching  out  too  far. 
All  wounds  over  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter 
should  be  saturated  with  the  disinfecting  solution 
which  we  have  previously  made.  This  aids  in  pre¬ 
venting  disease  organisms  from  getting  a  start  in 
the  wound.  After  this  is  done  we  will  pass  on  to  the 
next  tree. 

This  impresses  one  as  being  so  high  up  in  the  air 
as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  care  for  the  tree 


or  harvest  the  fruit  without  the  aid  of  a  balloon. 
Because  there  are  no  good  branches  very  low  down 
on  the  tree,  the  process  of  lowering  the  top  to  a 
convenient  height  should  be  a  gradual  one.  For  the 
present  we  will  lower  the  top  about  five  feet  with 
the  expectation  of  taking  off  another  five  feet  next 
year,  after  the  lower  branches  have  had  a  chance 
to  develop  a  little.  It  is  better  to  do  a  little 
pruning  each  year  than  to  do  too  much  in  any  one 
year. 

All  of  the  trees  in  the  orchard  should  be  gone  over 
in  about  the  same  manner  as  these  two  particular 
trees,  cutting  off  all  dead  branches,  taking  out 
branches  which  rub  together  now  or  will  in  the 
future,  and  thinning  out  the  tops  when  necessary. 
Many  trees  have  numerous  water  sprouts  which 
must  be  removed.  Wounds  over  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter  should  be  painted  with  a  preservative. 
A  good  lead  paint  is  satisfactory.  If  the  paint  is  an 
umber  brown  in  color  it  will  be  less  conspicuous. 


Can  the  Chestuut 
Come  Back? 
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killed.  They  merely  escape  infection  for  a  time.  If 
occasional  mature  trees  can  escape  serious  infection 
for  a  few  years  during  the  height  of  the  epidemic, 
it  is  easily  understandable  how  occasional  sprouts 
can  also  escape,  even  till  old  enough  to  produce  nuts, 
after  the  more  severe  part  of  the  epidemic  is  past. 

If  by  any  chance  it  should  prove  that  some  such 
sprouts  had  acquired  a  resistance  not  possessed  by 
the  original  tree,  the  discovery  would  he  the  first  of 
its  kind  on  record.  Acquired  resistance  to  disease  is 
as  rare  among  plants  as  it  is  common  among  ani¬ 
mals.  The  chances  are  overwhelmingly  great  that 
no  chestnut  tree  ever  acquired  a  resistance  to  the 
blight  that  was  not  inherent  in  it  from  the  start. 

THE  CHESTNUT  NOT  APT  TO  BE  EXTER¬ 
MINATED. — On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  blight  would  ever  in  a  state  of  nature  actually 
exterminate  the  chestnut.  That  is  not  the  course 
that  the  history  of  host  and  parasite  usually  takes. 
Usually  when  a  parasite  has  killed  off  its  host  till 
only  a  few  individuals  are  left  the  parasite  also  be¬ 
comes  reduced  in  numbers  for  the  very  good  reason 
of  lack  of  food.  The  reduction  in  numbers  of  the 
parasite  then  allows  the  host  to  increase,  and  the 
cycle  begins  over  again.  The  production  of  nuts  on 
the  sprout  trees  mentioned  above  indicates  that  the 
second  phase  of  the  cycle  is  now  beginning  to  set  in 
with  the  chestnut,  following  the  first  very  destruc¬ 
tive  outbreak  of  the  blight. 

INHERENTLY  RESISTANT  TREES  NEEDED. 
— But  if  we  could  find  somewhere  some  immune  or 
highly  resistant  trees,  capable  of  transmitting  their 
resistance  through  the  seed,  the  situation  would  be 
very  hopeful.  In  fact,  one  or  two  such  trees  would 
theoretically  be  enough.  It  is  surprising  in  how 
short  a  time  it  would  be  possible  to  forest  the  whole 
continent  from  the  descendants  of  a  single  tree  under 
only  moderately  favorable  circumstances  as  to  the 
growth  and  reproduction  of  the  plants.  But,  how¬ 
ever  possible  it  might  be,  no  one  would  expect  a 
quick  reforestation  if  it  depended  on  artificial  plant¬ 
ing,  as  of  course  it  would  in  this  case.  In  fact,  it  is 
likely  that  the  newly  produced  chestnut  forests 
would  never  equal  the  old.  However,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  a  desirable  resistant  strain  could  be 
found  or  developed  there  would  be  enough  of  it 
planted  to  pay  many  times  over  for  the  trouble  of 
securing  it.  And  the  situation  is  not  at  all  hopeless. 
Thei-e  are  variations  in  resistance,  and  a  few  trees 
are  known  which  have  withstood  the  attacks  of  the 
fungus  well  enough  to  be  still  standing  and  alive 
after  several  years.  It  is  probable  that  more  such 
trees  exist.  The  Office  of  Forest  Pathology,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  recently  issued  a 
call  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Circular  370) 
for  information  concerning  any  such.  “It  has  been 
found  that  the  numerous  living  trees  which  occur  on 
tracts  recently  blight-killed  are  generally  disease- 
escaping  rather  than  disease-resistant;  for  this  rea¬ 
son  search  for  resistant  specimens  is  profitable  only 
on  areas  where  all  but  very  exceptional  chestnut 
trees  have  been  dead  from  the  disease  for  a  number 
of  years.  Reports  of  such  resistant  trees  are  desired. 
The  Office  of  Forest  Pathology  records  all  such  trees 
reported  and  inspects  them  as  field  work  permits.” 

Anyone  who  knows  of  chestnut  trees  which  are 
still  standing  and  vigorous  after  several  years’  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  infection  should  communicate  the  fact 
to  the  Office  of  Forest  Pathology.  Any  such  tree 
may  turn  out  to  be  genuinely  resistant  and  of  untold 
value  as  a  mother  tree. 

INTRODUCING  FOREIGN  CHESTNUTS. — An¬ 
other  reason  for  hope  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  foreign  species  of  chestnut  have  been  introduced 
into  this  country  in  the  last  few  years.  Some,  but 
not  all  of  these,  are  highly  resistant.  None  is  im¬ 
mune.  Most  of  them  are  of  more  value  as  orchard 
trees  than  as  timber  trees.  Some  are  of  practically 
no  value  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  However, 
a  resistant  kind,  even  if  of  little  value  otherwise, 
may  turn  out  to  be  exceedingly  valuable  for  cross¬ 
ing.  It  might  be  possible,  in  its  offspring,  to  com¬ 
bine  the  resistance  of  one  parent  with  the  desirable 
characteristics  of  the  other  parent.  Similar  things 
have  been  done.  But  time  only  can  tell  how  valu¬ 
able  these  importations  are  going  to  be.  In  the 
meantime  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  make  as  many 
likely  crosses  as  possible  in  the  hope  that  some  origi¬ 
nal  strain  or  some  cross  will  prove  to  be  the  one 
needed. 

CAUSE  OF  THE  GREATER  ROOT  RESIST¬ 
ANCE. — An  interesting  question  connected  with  the 
greater  resistance  of  the  underground  parts  of  the 
American  chestnut  has  to  do  with  the  cause  of  this 
resistance.  Chemical  analysis  has  shown  that  there 
is  more  tannin  in  these  parts  than  in  the  above 
ground  parts,  and  it  has  been  suggested  on  the  basis 


of  such  analyses  that  the  presence  of  this  material 
is  the  cause  of  the  greater  resistance.  Tannin  is 
harmful  to  some  fungi.  Cook  and  Wilson,  then  of 
the  New  Jersey  "Experiment  Station,  showed  several 
years  ago,  however,  that  the  chestnut  blight  fungus, 
growing  in  pure  culture,  can  assimilate  and  use  pure 
tannin  as  a  food.  It  is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the 
greater  amount  of  tannin  in  the  roots  is  what  gives 
them  their  greater  resistance.  But  they  also  re¬ 
ported  that  there  are  certain  other  materials  which 
by  the  usual  methods  of  analysis  are  classed  as 
tannin  which  are  harmful  to  the  blight  fungus.  It 
is  possible  that  these  are  also  present  in  greater 
amounts  in  the  roots.  If  so  they  could  easily  ac¬ 
count  for  the  resistance.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  factors  determining  resistance  be  very  fully  and 
exactly  determined  for  the  sake  of  the  help  such 
knowledge  would  give  in  selecting  resistant  breeding 
stock. 

THE  PRIMEVAL  CHESTNUT  FOREST  GONE. 
— It  was  suggested  above  that  it  would  take  a  long 
time  to  re-establish  the  chestnut  forests,  if  indeed  it 
could  ever  come  about,  if  it  had  to  be  done  artificial¬ 
ly  by  planting.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  a 
suitable  resistant  variety  could  be  found  and  that 


Large  Sassafras  Tree  on  the  Farm  of  'William  Rolands, 
Delatvare  County,  Ohio 


the  old  chestnut  forest  areas  would  remain  in  suit¬ 
able  shape  for  planting.  But  the  old  areas  do  not 
so  remain.  As  soon  as  the  chestnut  stand  dies  off 
numberless  seedlings  of  other  trees  spring  up  and 
occupy  the  place.  In  a  few  years  the  space  is  so 
completely  occupied  with  vigorous  young  saplings  of 
these  other  kinds,  many  of  which  are  themselves 
valuable,  that  replanting  would  require  very  ex¬ 
tensive  and  expensive  clearing  operations.  Most 
owners  would  probably  think  it  unlikely  that  the 
result  would  pay  for  the  bother  and  cost.  The  chance 
of  ever  re-establishing  the  great  chestnut  forest  of 
the  East  in  its  pristine  glory  seems  therefore  very 
remote.  In  short  we  might  as  well  resign  ourselves 
to  the  fact  that  except  for  a  fast  disappearing  rem¬ 
nant  the  grand  old  chestnut  forest  of  the  Appala¬ 
chian  region  is  gone.  As  soon  as  the  blight  has 
completed  its  invasion  that  remnant  will  also  be 
gone  and  thenceforth  the  great  forest  will  be  only  a 
memory.  Chestnut  trees  we  will  still  have  with  us ; 
in  time  we  may  even  have  extensive  chestnut  forests  ; 
but  in  comparison  with  the  grand  scale  of  the  orgi- 
nal  stand  they  will  seem  pitifully  small. 

THE  LESSON  CONCERNING  QUARANTINES. 
— And  the  pity  of  it  is  doubly  great,  for  the  damage 
could  have  been  prevented.  The  parasite  was  origi¬ 
nally  unknown  to  our  shores.  But  we  had  no  plant 
immigration  laws  and  no  plant  immigration  officials 
to  keep  it  out,  and  it  came  in  as  many  other  unde¬ 
sirable  plant  and  animal  immigrants  have  done.  Now 
we  have  the  laws  and  the  officials  and  we  should 
take  great  care  not  to  tie  their  hands  in  their  efforts 
to  protect  us.  We  can  never  know  from  what  they 
save  us  except  by  considering  some  of  the  things 
from  which  they  wei-e  unable  to  save  us.  The  chest¬ 
nut  blight  fungus  is  one  of  these.  c.  a.  ludwig. 
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More  About  the  Game  Laws 


THE  essence  of  the  Michigan  game  law  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  sentences : 


“No  person  shall  hunt  with  firearms  or  dogs  or  any 
other  manner  on  any  farm  lands  or  farm  woodlots  con¬ 
nected  therewith  or  within  the  enclosed  land  of  any 
hunting  club  or  game  preserve  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner  or  lessee  of  such  lands  or  lots. 

“Prosecutions  are  brought  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  State  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  magistrate 
or  court  within  the  county  in  which  the  offense  was 
eommitteed  any  time  within  one  year.  It  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  prosecuting  county  attorney  to  enforce  the 
law  and  to  prosecute  persons  charged  with  violation  of 
the  law,  but  the  prosecutions  may  be  made  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  on  complaint  of  an  owner  or 
lessee  or  agent  independent  of  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
Upon  conviction  for  the  first  offense  the  penalty  shall 
be  not  less  than  $10  and  not  more  than  $50  or  im¬ 
prisonment  not  to  exceed  30  days.  On  second  convic¬ 
tion  the  fine  must  not  exceed  $100  and  in  addition  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  county  jail  of  not  more  than  30  days. 
It.  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  resist  or  obstruct  an 
ofheer  or  attorney  in  power  to  make  arrests  under  the 
statute.” 


With  the  additional  provision  that  a  license  be 
cancelled  on  conviction  this  law  seems  to  come  pretty 
near  covering  what  New  York  State  farmers  want. 
It  does  not  differ  substantially  from  the  original  bill 
introduced  at  Albany  before  it  was  amended  for 
the  sign  posting  nonsense. 

Add  me  to  the  list  of  those  who  would  like  some  legis¬ 
lation  to  curb  the  wholesale  practice  of  hunters  over¬ 
running  one’s  property  to  hunt.  Signs  posting  prop¬ 
erty  mean  nothing  to  many  of  these.  Here’s  hoping. 

F.  E.  NICHOLS. 

*  *  *  *  * 


I  am  glad  you  are  taking  a  stand  against  the  hunt¬ 
ers  and  trappers.  They  have  become  a  public  nuisance. 
They  drive  their  cars  into  the  meadows,  hunt  and 
shoot  where  they  please,  and  make  themselves  at  home 
generally.  Some  time  back  three  hunters  fired  over 
our  heads  at  a  pheasant  which  flew  towards  the  house, 
and  the  shot  rained  on  our  heads  through  a  tree.  They 
even  shoot  pigeons  on  the  barn.  mrs.  r.  e.  green. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Your  game  law  revision  is  the  best  thing  in  that  line 
I  have  yet  read.  It  will  work  no  hardship  on  a  law- 
abiding  hunter.  I  have  had  chickens  and  geese  shot 
several  times.  By  all  means  let  us  have  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  law  for  the  protection  of  the  farm. 

W.  A.  DURYEA. 

*  *  *  *  * 


I  have  arranged  to  have  the  following  petition  pre¬ 
sented  to  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  farm  with 
request  to  sign  name  and  address,  and  a  copy  sent  to 
Senators  and  Assemblymen  : 

“We  the  undersigned, (  request  a  bill  to  require  tres¬ 
passers  on  any  farmer’s  property  to  obtain  the  written 
consent  of  the  owner  or  one  in  charge  in  order  to  hunt 
or  fish.  Violation  of  said  law  to  be  effectively  punish¬ 
able  by  revoking  of  hunting  license  in  addition  to  other- 
penalties  and  also  giving  the  game  warden  and  State 
police  the  power  to  enforce  said  law.” 

DR.  W.  D.  WILLIAM. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  would  like  to  see  the  game  laws  amended  so  that 
it  would  be  unlawful  for  hunters  to  operate  on  farms 
which  are  occupied  without  first  obtaining  written  per¬ 
mission  from  party  occupying  the  premises.  Many 
farmers,  I  hope,  may  express  a  desix-e  for  you  to  use 
your  influence  with  the  Legislature  to  have  hunting  laws 
modified  in  line  with  your  view  on  page  21. 

JOSEPH  II.  WICKHAM. 

*  *  *  4c  * 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  game  laws 
such  as  you  suggest,  and  I  am  willing  to  do  all  I  can  to 
help  the  pi-oject.  I  have  had  a  horse  and  sheep  injured 
by  stray  shots,  had  cattle  strayed  by  bars  being  left 
down  by  hunters,  and  wire  fences  cut.  Posting  had  not 
helped.  frank  hochstrasser. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  am  most  heartily  in  favor  of  a  bill  to  require  tres¬ 
passers  on  any  farmer’s  property  to  obtain  the  written 
consent  of  the  owner  in  order  to  hunt,  fish  or  trap. 
Violation  of  such  law  punishable  by  revoking  hunter’s 
license,  in  addition  to  other  penalties.  We  feel  we  are 
in  great  need  of  some  such  law,  as  we  are  worried  and 
vexed  with  these  men  and  boys  pulling  down  fences, 
tramping  down  grain,  etc.  george  e.  milroy. 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  l-evision  of  the  game  laws  as  ■  you  suggest  would 
be  a  godsend  to  some  of  us  farmers  here  in  a  wild 
county.  We  are  prey  to  the  hunters.  I,  too,  have  had 
chickens  shot,  and  a  hoi-se  ci-ippled.  They  come  night 
or  day,  park  cars  on  the  place,  and  frighten  my  wife. 
I  am  a  young  man  back  to  the  farm,  and  am  very  glad 
you  are  trying  to  revise  thq  laws  to  protect  us. 

„  JOS.  WIIINOKOE. 

***** 

Your  correspondents  are  right  on  game  laws.  I  saw 
a  bunch  of  idiots  from  the  city,  five  of  them,  cross  a 
neighbor’s  wheatfield  last  Fall  after  a  heavy  rain  they 
sank  half  way  to  their  knees  at  every  step,  when,  5() 
yards  away  they  could  have  walked  on  sod  and  done 
no  damage.  The  small  boy  and  his  airgun  is  the  angel 
brother  of  the  song  birds  compared  to  these  semi-hu- 
mans.  The  unnaturalized  resident  has  no  business  with 
a  license,  he  does  not  know  enough  to  use  it,  nor  a  gun 
cithei,  m  decent  manner.  I  do  not  care  how  much  such 
a  license  costs,  they  will  pay  it  if  it  took  their  last 
dollar.  It  a  man  wants  to  come  here  and  have  the 
privileges  of  this  country  let  him  learn  its  language  at 
least  before  giving  him-  all  the  rights  of  American  born 
It’s  merely  a  case  of  politics,  anyone  who  has  the  money 
can  do  as  he  pleases.  So  let’s  tighten  up  on  this  busi¬ 
ness  and  give  the  American  sportsman  a  fair  show 
He  11  never  get  it  while  those  gun-cx-azy  fools  are  al¬ 
lowed  the  rights  of  an  honest  American. 

LEON  J.  WIEDRICII. 


Febuary  22  is 
birthday  of  George 


the  one  hundred  and  ninety-sixth 
Washington. 


1LVU1S  recently  eanea  attention  to  cases 
ot  trichinosis  caused  by  eating  pork.  This  always 
means  that  the  meat  was  eaten  without  being  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked.  The  trichina  parasite,  if  present,  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  thorough  cooking, 
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English  Poultry  Fattening 

USINESS  SPECIALISTS.— One  of  the  most 
widely  known  of  the  Sussex  poultry  fattening 
establishments  is  that  of  H.  Bean  &  Sons,  at  Heath- 
field.  This  farm  is  constantly  fattening  about  6.000 
birds,  and  was  killing  about  500  a  day  at  the  time 
of  the  visit  early  in  October.  The  two  brothers  now 
handling  the  business  have  found  that  the  market 
end  of  the  industry  is  quite  enough  for  a  specialty, 
and  they  let  other  people  do  the  growing  of  the 
poultry. 

“The  point  is  to  start  them  right  when  you  fatten 
poultry,  and  keep  them  right,”  said  P.  F.  Bean.  “The 
same  is  true  when  raising  the  stock.  Some  of  our 
growers  will  make  a  bird  weigh  4  lbs.  as  quickly  as 
others  make  them  weigh  3  lbs.  Once  a  bird  becomes 
stunted  he  never  quite  gets  back,  no  matter  how  well 
you  try  to  feed  him  afterwards.  They  must  he  kept 
growing  fast  right  from  the  beginning  to  obtain  best 
results. 

KEEP  'EM  EATING— “After  we  get  them,  the 
same  idea  applies.  We  give  them  all  they  can  eat 
clean,  of  finely  ground  wet  grain,  meat  and  milk 
mash.  If  any  birds  do  not  do  well  they  are  taken 
out  and  killed  at  once.  After  two  weeks  of  heavy 
feeding  in  troughs  attached  to  the  front  of  the  small 
fattening  coops  they  all  begin  to  lose  appetite  a  lit¬ 
tle  and  are  ready  to  shift  to  the  feeding  machine  for 
two  weeks  more  of  fattening.  We  watch  the  coops 
carefully  and  know  when  a  coop  is  ready  for  the 
machine,  if  we  see  the  birds  are  leaving  a  little  of 
the  food  in  the  troughs.  They  are  fed 
twice  a  day,  whether  by  troughs  or  by 
the  machine.  The  machine-fed  birds 
should  continue  to  improve  in  plump¬ 
ness  and  softness  of  flesh  for  at  least 
two  weeks.  Some  of  the  most  vigorous 
will  do  well  a  little  longer.  Some  show 
they  are  not  doing  well  and  these  are 
taken  out  earlier  and  marketed.  In 
fact  some  birds  that  we  buy,  especially 
the  Leghorns  and  the  old  hens  and 
cocks,  are  not  worth  special  fattening, 
and  we  sell  them  as  soon  as  we  can. 

We  are  compelled  to  take  the  whole 
supply  of  the  farm  in  order  to  get  the 
ones  we  want.  We  like  the  Sussex 
breed  best;  they  finish  off  white  and 
plump  with  quality  most  desired  by 
the  best  English  hotels,  restaurants 
and  private  buyers.  Those  which  do 
not  finish  quite  so  well  or  have  little 
deformities  and  defects  are  put  in  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  grade,  and  stock  with 
yellow  skin  and  legs  also  sells  about  four  cents  a 
pound  lower  than  the  best,  in  English  markets,  and 
we  pay  farmers  less  for  them.  The  fattened  birds 
gain  weight  under  the  heavy  feeding  and  improve  in 
market  quality  so  that  their  value  increases  about 
50  per  cent  over  the  price  we  pay.” 

MACHINE  WORK.  —  The  machine  feeding  is 
quickly  done,  about  three  birds  a  minute,  it  appears, 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  operator.  He  takes  a  bird 
under  his  arm,  opens  its  beak  by  squeezing  it  slight¬ 
ly  at  the  sides,  inserts  the  tube  and  pushes  down  on 
a  foot  treadle,  filling  the  bird's  crop  moderately 
full  of  soft  feed.  It  does  not  take  him  long  to  go 
down  the  whole  row  of  perhaps  500  birds  in  the 
cages  on  each  side.  Both  cockerels  and  pullets  are 
fattened,  many  pullets  having  been  culled,  from  pure¬ 
bred  flocks.  Milk  is  an  important  item  in  the  feed. 
It  is  given  very  freely  in  the  mixture  used  for  a 
machine.  Sometimes  it  may  be  bought  from  the 
creameries,  but  except  in  Spring  the  main  depend¬ 
ence  is  on  canned  milk,  the  rejected  cans  being  ob¬ 
tained  at  low  prices  from  the  factories  of  Holland  or 
England.  This  is  milk  that  has  been  overheated  or 
otherwise  damaged  for  domestic  use.  Sometimes 
cheap  grades  of  dry  milk  powder  are  used  also.  The 
milk  is  considered  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the 
fine  finish  needed  for  the  choice  product. 

LIGHT  SHRINKAGE.— The  birds  are  killed  by 
breaking  their  necks.  They  are  plucked  of  course, 
but  not  bled  nor  drawn  unless  intended  for  cold 
storage,  which  is  necessary  and  profitable  in  re¬ 
serving  a  supply  for  the  Spring  markets.  The 
shrinkage  in  weight  of  the  .freshly  killed  stock  is 
slight,  only  three  or  four  ounces  of  feathers.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  more  shrinkage  in  hot  weather,  espe¬ 
cially  if  birds  have  been  fed  too  soon  before  killing. 
The  plan  is  to  omit  the  morning  feed  and  that  of  the 
night  before.  Considerable  depends  upon  skillful 
and  careful  handling  to  give  smooth  and  bright  ap¬ 
pearance  with  no  bruises  or  discoloration,  since  the 
birds  are  not  bled.  Green  help  is  of  little  use  in  this 
work,  but  skilled  employes  are  receiving  consider¬ 
ably  more  pay  than  the  ordinary  farm  help.  There 
is  a  difference  of  about  eight  cents  per  pound  be¬ 


tween  the  best  and  poorest  grades  of  the  packed 
poultry  and  a  poor  workman  can  do  very  serious 
damage  by  lack  of  skill  in  handling. 

SUBSTANTIAL  BUSINESS.— Thousands  of  tons 
of  fattened  poultry  are  marketed  from  the  district  of 
Heathfield  and  Uckfield  in  Sussex,  hundreds  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  fatteners  being  engaged  in  the  business.  The 
output  represents  about  one  million  birds  yearly. 
Practical  points  in  the  business  have  been  handed 
down  through  several  generations  of  families  who 
are  still  carrying  on  the  business.  Producers  and 
fatteners  have  become  accustomed  to  conditions  and 
work  together  smoothly. 

A  few  more  details  may  be  added.  The  birds  are 
fasted  the  first  day  in  the  crates,  after  which  they 
are  given  as  much  food  as  they  will  clear  up.  This 
food  is  usually  ground  oats  mixed  with  sour  skim- 
millc  to  a  fairly  thick  paste,  although  condensed  milk 
seems  to  answer  as  well.  From  5  to  10  per  cent  of 
beef  or  mutton  fat  is  melted  down  and  added  to  the 
mixture.  They  are  not  given  any  additional  water. 
The  slatted  bottom  of  the  feeding  crate  allows  ma¬ 
nure  to  fall  to  the  ground  below.  In  order  to  al¬ 
low  the  droppings  to  fall  through  the  space  is  wider 
at  the  bottom,  the  slats  being  Y-shaped.  The  crates 
they  usually  arrange  in  rows  facing  each  other  and 
placed  in  a  sheltered  yard  with  passage  between  the 
rows.  The  crates  are  raised  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  feeding  troughs  are  Y-shaped  and 
hung  at  the  bottom  of  the  front  slats. 

Killing  the  birds  by  dislocating  their  necks  must 


be  skillfully  clone  so  that  the  blood  will  run  freely 
into  the  space  around  the  neck  thus  taking  the  place 
of  outside  bleeding  and  consequent  loss  of  weight. 
Lack  of  care  in  killing  by  this  method  is  a  fairly 
common  fault  of  the  ordinary  run  of  English  market 
poultry.  The  birds  are  picked  immediately  after 
killing  when  the  feathers  come  off  more  easily  and 
there  is  less  danger  of  tearing  the  skin.  By  the 
English  method  a  few’  feathers  are  left  at  the  top 
of  the  neck  to  cover  the  place  where  the  blood  has 
collected  inside.  The  feathers  also  serve  a  purpose 
to  identify  the  breed  which  is  desirable  in  the  case 
of  the  Sussex,  the  highest  priced  market  variety. 

For  shaping  the  fowls  in  Sussex,  a  trough  is  used, 
formed  by  small  boards  at  slightly  less  than  a  right 
angle.  The  birds  are  placed  breast  downward  and 
close  together  with  the  feet  and  legs  pressed  in  at 
each  side  of  the  breast.  A  board  is  placed  across 
their  backs  and  suitably  weighted.  The  legs  of  the 
birds  are  usually  loosely  tied  at  the  backs,  g.  b.  f. 


The  Cultivation  of  Corn 

OUR  article,  page  55,  on  corn  cultivation  is  very 
interesting  and  instructive.  Am  glad  such  ex¬ 
tensive  and  careful  experiments  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  effect  of  different  methods  on  the  ac¬ 
tual  yield.  The  results  seem  to  indicate  that  deep 
and  frequent  cultivation  is  not  as  essential  as  we 
have  been  led  to  suppose,  and  that  the  primary 
object  should  be  the  control  of  weeds  at  lowest  labor 
cost. 

As  I  look  back  it  almost  seems  to  me  that  I  was 
brought  up  on  a  hoe  handle,  and  later  walked  be¬ 
hind  and  rode  cultivators  for  most  of  the  Summers. 
I  read  about  the  value  of  deep  cultivation  and 
practiced  it,  but  after  seeing  the  corn  leaves  wilt 
where  I  had  cultivated  deeply  on  a  bright  day,  be¬ 
gan  to  do  some  thinking  on  my  own  hook.  Our  soil, 
while  productive,  was  shallow,  with  a  hard  cold 
subsoil.  About  this  time,  a  heavy  rainstorm  gullied 
out  between  some  of  the  rows,  exposing  a  network 
of  rootlets,  and  I  saw  howr  completely  the  soil  was 
filled  with  them,  and  I  had  been  tearing  them  up  at 


intervals  with  a  cultivator,  thus  damaging  the  corn. 

Then  I  realized  that  most  of  the  w-riters  who  were 
preaching  deep  cultivation  lived  in  western  States, 
where  the  depth  of  fertile  soil  was  much  greater, 
and  that  the  roots  in  their  soil  grew  downward,  so 
that  but  few  of  them  were  reached  by  the  cultivator 
teeth.  I  detested  weeds,  so  it  was  up  to  me  to  find 
a  method  that  would  control  them  without  tearing- 
up  the  corn  roots.  Now,  the  time  to  kill  weeds  is 
before  they  come  up,  not  after.  A  thorough  stirring 
of  the  soil  after  a  weed  seed  germinates,  and  before 
it  show’s  above  the  surface,  will  kill  it.  But  before 
the  corn  rows  would  show’  enough  to  cultivate  well, 
the  w’eeds  would  have  a  good  start.  I  tried  wreeders 
faithfully,  but  their  work  never  satisfied  me. 

I  finally  developed  a  plan  that  gave  a  fine  crop 
of  corn  without  w’eeds,  even  in  the  rows.  In  the  first 
place,  ground  should  be  well  plowed,  all  sod  being- 
turned  completely  under.  If  recently  plowed,  it 
should  be  wrell  rolled  before  harrowing.  Then  it 
should  be  thoroughly  harrowed,  left  fine  and  smooth, 
without  clods  or  lumps.  Use  a  two-horse,  two-row 
planter  and  make  the  row’s  straight;  that  is  im¬ 
portant.  In  our  soil,  shallow’  planting  proves  best. 
I  like  to  have  not  to  exceed  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
of  soil  over  the  kernel,  but  the  planter  w’heels  will 
leave  the  row’  depressed,  and  very  plainly  visible. 
Don't  use  a  weeder,  but  just  as  the  corn  sprouts 
begin  to  prick  the  surface,  out  with  a  good  two- 
horse  riding  cultivator,  and  following  the  planter 
w’heel  marks,  cultivate  close  and  deep,  throwing 
about  an  inch  of  fine  loose  soil  over  the 
row’.  You  will  probably  have  to  set  the 
fenders  part  way  up,  to  allow  the 
proper  amount  of  dirt  to  cover  the  row, 
but  not  too  much.  If  this  is  done  right, 
the  w’eeds  that  have  started  in  the  row 
will  be  smothered,  yet  the  sharp  corn 
shoots  will  come  through  quickly. 

As  soon  as  the  rows  show’  plain 
enough,  cultivate  again,  this  time  with 
the  fenders  clear  down,  to  prevent 
throwing  dirt  over  the  young  plants. 
This  cultivation  can  be  deep  and  close 
also,  as  the  roots  have  not  yet  spread. 
In  a  few  days  you  can  cultivate  again, 
this  time  not  so  deep  and  close,  and 
you  can  probably  raise  the  fenders 
slightly,  to  throw’  a  little  more  dirt  on¬ 
to  the  row  without  covering  the  corn 
leaves.  Succeeding  cultivations  should 
be  shallower,  as  the  roots  fill  the  soil, 
the  last  one  merely  breaking  the  sur¬ 
face. 

This  method  gave  pleasing  results  with  me,  but 

might  not  do  as  w-ell  with  different  kinds,  depths  and 

conditions  of  soil.  Each  farmer  should  study  his 

own  conditions,  and  vary  his  methods  as  his  common 

sense  dictates.  Yery  few  farmers  give  enough 

thought  to  adjusting  their  cultivators  to  meet  the 

conditions  on  that  particular  day.  I  have  spent  an 

\ 

hour  or  more  in  changing  the  spread,  angle  and 
depth  of  the  teeth  and  fenders,  before  I  got  them 
working  to  suit  me,  but  then  what  fine  work  I  could 
do  and  how*  rapidly. 

To  revert  to  straight  rows.  No  man  can  afford 
to  have  crooked  ones.  I  have  known  people  to  laugh 
at.  and  call  me  fussy,  because  I  took  so  much  pains 
to  have  straight  rows.  But  I  know  that  for  every 
hour  spent  in  getting  rows  straight,  I  have  saved 
ten  before  the  season  was  over.  About  the  slowest 
and  most  tiresome  w*ork  a  man  can  do,  is  riding  a 
cultivator  on  crooked  rows.  He  must  drive  slowly, 
keep  his  eyes  down,  and  be  constantly  on  his  guard 
to  prevent  tearing  out  or  covering  plants.  Neck, 
eyes  and  legs  become  so  tired  that  he  must  stop  fre¬ 
quently  to  rest. 

But  given  straight  even  rows,  a  good  cultivator, 
rightly  adjusted,  a  smart  team,  walking  right  up  on 
the  bit,  life  seems  worth  living.  He  can  then  look 
ahead,  not  dow*n,  and  w’ith  practice,  even  enjoy  the 
scenery,  while  the  straight  rows  fairly  glide  beneath 
him.  At  quitting  time,  he  is  not  weary,  but  looks 
with  pride  at  the  large  area  of  clean  straight  rows 
he  has  covered  since  morning.  This  enjoyment  lasts 
all  Summer,  as  people  notice  and  compliment  him  on 
the  pleasing  appearance  of  his  field.  There  is  an 
inner  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  all  this,  that  can¬ 
not  be  measured  in  dollars. 

I  have  found  in  planting  that  but  few  horses  like 
to  walk  on  a  mark.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  get 
straight,  even  rows.  So  I  discard  the  planter  marker 
entirely,  but  mark  off  the  field  in  advance  with  what¬ 
ever  old  style  marker  I  like  best,  getting  the  marks 
as  straight  as  possible.  Then,  instead  of  trying  to 
walk  the  horses  on  the  marks,  when  planting,  drive 
astride  each  alternate  mark.  This  brings  the  mark 
directly  in  your  line  of  view,  and  under  the  planter 
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tongue,  and  you  can  easily  straighten 
any  small  crook  you  may  have  made 
with  the  marker.  Your  rows  will  be 
between  the  marks — not  on  them.  It  is 
surprising  how  quickly  the  horses  will 
catch  onto  the  idea  of  walking  equi¬ 
distant  between  the  marks,  and  how 
easily  and  rapid  you  can  drive  the 
planter. 

Then,  too,  the  extra  time  taken  to 
mark  the  field  is  partly  offset  by  the 
fact  that  when  planting  you  have  no 
row  tracer  to  swing  over  and  place 
every  time  you  turn  around.  Believe 
me,  it  pays  in  more  wyays  than  one,  no 
matter  what  the  crop  may  be,  to  have 
your  rows  straight. 

CHARLES  H.  BRUSH. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Winter  Birds  at  Hilldale 
Farm 

It  was  a  cold  raw  day  in  early  De¬ 
cember.  The  sky  was  overcast  and  a 
few  snowflakes  floated  lazily  down.  We 
had  not  seen  a  bird  for  weeks  when  all 
at  once  we  heard  the  cheerful  note  of 
a  chickadee  outside.  The  little  fellows 
had  found  the  suet  put  out  for  them 
and  were  saying  “Thank  you.”  That 
was  the  Winter  of  1924-1925 — Decem¬ 
ber  10  to  be  exact.  It  was  some  time 
later  before  we  saw  Friend  Downy, 
and  February  9  before  a  pair  of  white¬ 
breasted  nuthatches  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance.  Toward  Spring  we  saw  some  of 
the  smaller  red-breasted  nuthatches  at 
the  feeding  station.  At  first  the  suet 
was  tied  to  an  elm  a  short  distance 
from  the  house,  but  later  was  changed 
to  the  stump  of  a  pear  tree  near  by 
that  had  blown  down,  and  a  discarded 
Christmas  tree  was  set  up  alongside 
of  it  to  make  it  more  attractive.  The 
farm  cat  got  the  habit  of  making  daily 
rounds  to  pull  the  suet  down,  therefore 
a  piece  of  poultry  netting  was  cut  off 
and  fastened  over  it. 

The  chickadees  were  rather  wild 
that  Winter,  and  did  not  stay  around 
as  they  sometimes  do.  They  were  very 
regular  in  their  habits,  however,  com¬ 
ing  regularly  three  times  a  day  to  feed. 
They  came  early  in  the  morning,  al¬ 
most  before  it  was  light,  again  about 
11  o’clock,  and  for  a  last  meal  late  in 
the  afternoon. 

A  female  downy  came  sometime  but 
at  first  the  male  was  very  ungallant, 
not  permitting  her  to  eat  until  be  had 
finished.  Later,  in  the  Spring,  they 
ate  happily  together,  the  male  often 
glancing  in  her  direction  as  though  to 
assure  himself  that  she  was  making 
a  good  meal. 

Toward  Spring  j  uncos  and  sparrows 
came  to  the  feeding  place.  I  had  put 
up  a  shelf  near  by  scattering  crumbs 
and  scraps  on  it,  and  Mesdames  Robin, 
Bluebird  and  Oriole  later  were  report¬ 
ed  as  having  dined  at  “Pear  Tree  Inn.” 
A  flock  of  purple  finches  were  feeding 
about  that  Spring,  but  were  not  seen 
at  either  eating  place. 

The  next  Winter,  1925-192(1,  the  birds 
were  on  hand  much  earlier,  the  first 
downy  woodpecker  being  seen  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  and  the  first  nuthatch  Decem¬ 
ber  11.  The  chickadees  came  even 
earlier. 

One  morning  I  observed  a  mouse 
dodge  out  from  under  a  stone  near  the 
foot  of  the  maple  at  the  rear  of  the 
house  where  the  bone  was  fastened.  It 
dodged  back  again,  but  finally  got  up 
sufficient  courage  to  venture  forth. 
Later  on  examining  the  spot  I  found 
the  wee  beastie  had  a  trail  through 
the  snow  from  the  stone  to  the  foot 
of  the  tree  where  it  picked  up  the 
crumbs  that  fell  from  the  birds’  table. 

At  one  time  during  a  spell  of  warm 
weather  the  bone  had  become  as  bare 
as  Mother  Hubbard’s  cupboard,  and 
I  had  not  seen  a  bird  for  several  days. 
Going  out  one  day  I  heard  chickadees 
calling  in  the  orchard  and  hurried 
back  for  a  bone  which  I  fastened  up, 
calling  “chickadee— dee— dee”  a  few 
times,  when  a  pair  came  flying  over  the 
house  hardly  waiting  for  me  to  leave 
the  tree  before  one  alighted  and  began 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  I  tried  to 
coax  them  to  eat  crumbs  from  my 
hand,  but  though  I  could  get  within  a 
foot  or  so  of  them  when  I  persisted 
too  long  they  flew  to  a  nearby  tree,  to 
fly  back  again  the  minute  I  left.  After 
Christmas  one  of  the  little  boys  set 
the  Christmas  tree  up  beside  an  apple 
tree  near  the  porches,  another  found 
a  bone  to  put  on  it,  and  within  15  min¬ 
utes  the  chickadees  and  Friend  Downy 
were  investigating  the  chances  for  re¬ 
freshments.  After  that  we  fastened 
the  suet  or  a  nice  meaty  bone  to  the 


Christmas  tree  and  scattered  crumbs 
on  the  window  sill  near  by.  The  chic¬ 
kadees  soon  became  tame  enough  to 
come  to  the  sill  for  crumbs,  and  what 
was  my  delight  one  morning  when  one 
condescended  to  come  to  my  hand.  It 
took  a  few  pecks  at  my  fingers,  not  ap¬ 
pearing  to  care  for  the  bread  crumbs 
I  had  for  it.  The  next  time  I  made  an 
offering  of  cake  crumbs  which  were 
more  to  his  liking. 

One  cold  morning  we  were  delighted 
to  find  a  pair  of  hairy  woodpeckers  at 
the  feeding  station.  They  were  very 
wild  at  first,  flying  up  at  the  least 
noise,  but  they  soon  became  somewhat 
tamer.  Our  list  had  now  grown  some¬ 
what  ;  besides  the  newcomers  there 
were  a  pair  of  nuthatches,  a  pair  of 
downies  and  five  or  six  chickadees.  To 
these  was  later  added  a  bluejay.  They 
afforded  us  much  pleasure  and  enter¬ 
tainment. 

It  was  surprising  the  amount  of  ex¬ 
pression  the  chickadees  could  put  into 
one  little  “chickadee-dee-dee.”  One 
could  soon  learn  whether  they  were 
alarmed  or  merely  scolding.  Some¬ 
times  they  would  fly  down  to  eat  with 
a  little  call  like  saying  grace  before 
meal.  If  a  woodpecker  or  red  squir¬ 
rel  happened  to  be  at  the  suet  they 


One  of  the  Winter  Visitors 

would  fly  about  and  crying  “chickadee- 
dee-dee”  in  no  uncertain  terms  but 
never  going  very  near.  One  day  an 
owl  was  killed  in  the  barn,  and  I 
brought  it  to  the  house  to  show  the 
children,  leaving  it  on  a  window  sill 
outside.  Presently  I  heard  a  great 
commotion  among  the  chickadees,  and 
going  out  found  them  all  in  the 
syringa  bush,  flying  about  and  uttering 
their  alarm  notes.  At  first  I  could  not 
discover  the  cause  of  their  alarm,  but 
then  my  eye  fell  on  the  owl  on  the 
sill.  It  was  put  out  of  sight  and  their 
alarm  subsided. 

It  was  unusual  to  see  more  than  one 
bird  at  the  suet  or  bone  at  one  time, 
but  one  day  the  bone  I  put  out  was 
thick  at  one  end  with  a  long  bone  at¬ 
tached.  Soon  after  a  hairy  woodpecker 
was  eating  at  the  upper  end  when  a 
nuthatch  went  around  the  apple  tree 
and  reached  over  and  ate  at  the  other 
end,  apparently  out  of  sight  of  the 
woodpecker.  No  doubt  he  thought  he 
was  very  cute,  as  indeed  he  was.  Later 
a  chickadee  ate  on  top  and  a  downy  at 
the  lower  end,  while  still  another  time 
a  nuthatch  ate  on  top  and  a  chickadee 
at  the  other  end. 

The  chickadees  were  never  slow  to 
discover  a  chance  for  something  to  eat. 
One  day  a  bucket  of  bones  and  meat 
scraps  was  left  outside  to  be  carried 
to  the  hens.  It  was  only  a  short  time 
before  the  little  fellows  had  discovered 
it  and  all  were  on  hand  taking  turns 
at  it.  A  downy  later  found  it  out  and 
also  a  hairy  woodpecker.  After  a  time 
the  bucket  was  emptied  and  left  there. 

So  the  Winters  pass  with  our  little 
friends  brightening  the  days  that 
might  otherwise  be  somewhat  dull.  The 
Summer  and  Autumn  have  flown,  again 
snowflakes  are  flying  and  we  wonder 
what  kind  of  bird  adventures  the  season 
will  bring  forth,  for  much  as  we  enjoy 
the  Summer  birds  it  is  when  the  cold 
breath  of  Jack  Frost  is  painting  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  windowpanes  and  the 
snowflakes  are  whirling,  that  we  think 
of  our  little  friends,  and  wonder  where 
they  are  sheltered  from  the  cold  and 
storm.  EDNA  M.  NORTHROP. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Copeland  Reader 

Charles  Townsend  Copeland,  profes¬ 
sor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  at  Harvard 
University,  has  compiled  an  anthology 
of  American  and  English  selections  in 
two  volumes  called,  “The  Copeland 
Reader.”  The  selections  are  classics  in 
their  way  and  run  from  the  early  bal¬ 
lad  to  the  current  essayists,  novelists 


and  critics.  There  are  600  selections, 
and  while  they  are  designed  for  use  as 
text  books,  they  also  bring  to  the  home 
a  notable  collection  of  the  finest  in 
American  and  English  literature  and 
afford  enjoyment  and  education  in  the 
beauty  of  the  written  word.  As  text 
books  they  have  been  compiled  with  the 
idea  of  putting  greatness  of  literature 
first.  Dr.  Hood,  also  of  Harvard,  has 
written  an  appendix,  “The  Modern 
Student’s  Use  of  the  Copeland  Reader,” 
which  gives  a  line  of  suggestions  that 
is  of  interest  to  the  teacher  as  well  as 
the  reader  in  the  home.  A  teacher  in 
a  school  will  find  these  excellent  selec¬ 
tions  for  reading  to  classes  and  a 
source  of  stimulation  of  interest  in  the 
field  of  literature.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York ;  price, 
American  Selections,  $3 ;  English  Selec¬ 
tions,  $4.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  5-Year  , 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Furnaces.  200  styles  ami 
sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel 
ranges  and  combination  gas  and 
Coal  ranges.  Mahogany  porcelain 
enamel  heating  stoves. 
Cash  oreasy  terms.  24-hr. 
shipments.  30-day  free 
trial.  360-day  test.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  660,000 
customers.  Write  today 
for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Writ©  today  for  list  of  25  money-saving, 
low-priced,  get-acquainted  assortments  of 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  plants,  bulbs.  For  37 
years  Barnes  Bros,  have  been  growers  of 
hardy  New  England  Nursery  Stock. 

50  Plants  for  $1  10c  for  5  Iris 

Offer— Only  $1.00,  Offer— Only  10c  to 


No.  2  postpaid: 

Barberry, 
ubs. 


12 


Japan 
Flowering  Shrubs,  1 
Rugosa  Rose,  5  Pine 
Seedlings,  2Grapes, 
25  Strawberries. 


$1.00  BayiA 
4  Fruit  Tree*' 

Offer-Only  $1.00 
n*.  15  postpaid: 
2  Orange  Quince- 
trees  (2  to3  ft.)  and 
2  Baldwin  Apple 
trees  (3  to  4  ft.)1 
These  are  popu¬ 
lar  varieties  and 
thrifty, well  rooted 
stock.  wOrder  now> 
from  this  advert 
tisement.  We’ll 
reserve  and  ship 
at  proper  timew 


No.  9  cover  post¬ 
age  and  packing:  6 
beautiful  Japan  Iris 
--5  different  varie¬ 
ties.  Send  at  once, 
while  supply  lasts. 

Order  from  this  adv.— Send  for  Catalog 
The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Bos  8,  Yalesville.  Conn. 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 

Established  1890 


FRUIT  TREES 


Budded  from  bearing  orchards  and  inspected  for 
trueness  to  name  by  Dr.  J.K.  Shaw  of  Amherst,  Mass. 

We  have  no  salesmen  or  commissions. 

We  have  no  high  powered  advertising  expense. 


We  do  have  as 
good  trees  and 
plants  as  money 
can  buy  and  at 
sensationally 
low  prices. 

Send  for  complete  new  list.  Free, 

WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES 

of  BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

BOX  10  2  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Not  connected  with  any  other  " Barnes ”  company 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 
APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious.  Greening,  McIntosh 
Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  I  to  6  ft., 
25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to  1  ft., 
20c  caoh;  2  to  3!£  ft.,  16c  each.  $10.00  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 
1  yr.;10cea.;  S5per  100. 2  yrs.,1  6c  ea.;  $8  per  100. 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES,2to3ft.,25ceach. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and  guaran¬ 
teed  absolutely  True  to  Name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.  nfurrus.etryCrowearsd 

*'  Th «  Home  of  Good  Nuraery  Slock " 

Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


.TREES- SHRUBS -VINES 


Grotoers  for  44 Yrs 


GUARANTEED 
Healthy —True- to-N  a  me 

Our  1928  Catalog  pictures  and  describes  ••Cer¬ 
tified"  Fruit  Trees,  also  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees,  Vines.  Roses,  Berries,  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nials— everything  needed  for  Improving  the 
home  grounds  at  growers'  prices.  Write  for 
Catalog  today— free. 

Transportation  prepaid.  See  Catalog. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

66  Main  Street  Dansvilie,  N.  Y. 


PORTLAND 


OneofWestHiirs66Varieties 

/7  WONDERFUL  new  white 
t/  -  grape,  thoroughly  tested  and 
highly  recommended.  Very  early, 
hardy,  productive.  Valuable  in 
every  garden  and  especially  where 
Summers  are  short.  Strong  two-year 
vines  75c  each,  postpaid.  We  are  Grape 
specialists  of  53  years’  standing  and 
large  growers  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  roses  and  perennials. 
Send  for  free  descriptive  catalog  today. 

Quality  Stock— Reasonable  Prices— Service 
WEST  HILL  NURSERIES.  INC..  Box  9 
Fredonia,  New  York 


Shrubs  cj:ruits‘CJzps,es' 


Gregory’s 
Giant 
Dahlia -like 

ZINNIAS 

Amazing  size  and  beauty. 
Produce  an  abundance  of 
long-lasting  blooms  4  to  7 
inches  across,  resembling 
dahlias.  All  colors.  Very 
easy  to  grow.  Send  25c 
today;  we’ll  mail  three 
15c  packages,  postpaid. 

1928  Seed  Book 
FREE  on  request 

J.  J.  II.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Inc. 
15  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


v00  PEACH  TREES  til  ^ 

A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  to  buy  unusually  ‘ 
*  *  thrifty  3  ft.  peach  trees  at  this  bargain 
price.  Guaranteed  stock.  Wide  selection  of 
varieties.  Our  Free  1928  Catalog"  lists  many 
unusual  bargains  on  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Vines  and  Seeds. 

Allens’  Nursery  &  Seed  Flouse 
Box  11  Geneva,  Ohio 


How  We  Secure  Early 
Melons  and  Tomatoes 

Where  one  desires  a  few  early  mel¬ 
ons  and  tomatoes  for  only  home  use, 
the  following  method  can  be  used  with 
good  results :  Get  any  kind  of  small 
cardboard  cartons  or  boxes  and  fill 
with  equal  parts  of  good  garden  soil 
and  finely  prepared  well-rotted  manure 
well  mixed.  Plant  from  three  to  four 
seeds  in  each  box  and  keep  in  a  warm, 
sunny  place  with  moist  soil,  sprinkling 
lightly  once  a  day.  When  plants  have 
several  leaves,  thin  to  two  of  the  best 
looking  plants.  Break  up  the  soil  oc¬ 
casionally  with  a  knife,  but  not  deep, 
and  every  warm,  clear  day  place  the 
boxes  outdoors  on  south  side  of  a 
building  where  the  sun  is  warm  and  no 
wind. 

When  all  danger  of  frost  is  past, 
make  deep  holes  in  the  garden  where 
you  wish  the  plants  to  grow  and  put  in 
the  holes  a  good  supply  of  rich,  finely 
prepared  manunre  and  mix  thoroughly 
with  the  soil.  By  the  time  the  plants 
are  ready  to  transplant  in  the  open 
border  the  cardboard  will  be  nearly 
rotten  and  will  he  thoroughly  rotten  in 
a  week  or  so  after  transplanting,  so  as 
to  do  no  injury  whatever  to  the  plants. 
Be  sure  to  place  box  and  all  in  the 
hole  and  cover  with  earth,  so  as  not  to 
see  anything  but  the  plant.  In  this 
way  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed  at  all,  and  if  the  weather  is 
favorable  will  contiue  to  grow  without 
even  a  setback.  In  this  way  melons 
and  tomatoes  can  often  be  had  two  and 
three  weeks  earlier  than  when  planted 
in  open  border  when  waiting  for  the 
weather  to  get  suitable.  w.  h.  h. 


Grow  Only  the  Best 
Varieties 

It  has  been  entirely  too  common  an 
idea  that  almost  any  old  thing  will  do 
for  the  farm,  and  so  many  Worthless 
seeds  have  been  palmed  off  to  farmers 
that  it  is  certainly  about  time  to  bring 
this  practice  to  an  end.  Last  season  I 
was  called  in  by  a  neighbor  to  look  over 
his  garden  to  see  if  I  could  find  out 
why  it  had  been  so  unsatisfactory.  A 
careful  survey  soon  revealed  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  vegetables  had  been 
grown  from  mixed  or  crossed  seeds. 
Thus  the  Golden  Bantam  corn  was 
golden  only  in  name,  but  was  mixed 
with  several  other  varieties.  The  to¬ 
matoes  also  were  mongrels  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  hardly  two  plants 
bearing  the  same  fruit,  and  so  on  down 
almost  the  whole  scale.  Now  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  is  entitled  to  and  should 
have  the  very  best  for  his  own  use, 
and  no  culls  or  leavings  of  any  kind 
should  be  used  or  sold  by  him.  By 
taking  a  little  time  ahead,  looking  over 
the  catalogs  carefully,  and  pickiug  out 
only  the  finest  varieties,  much  better 
results  can  be  had  than  by  careless 
methods,  and  the  grower  will  be  more 
than  paid  by  the  satisfaction  obtained, 
as  well  as  the  dollars  and  cents  side 
of  the  case.  h.  w.  hales. 


White  Strawberry  Wanted 

We  print  this  note  from  Mr.  Farmer 
in  the  hope  that  this  white  strawberry 
may  be  brought  to  light  again.  We 
remember  its  sweetness  and  fine  qual¬ 
ity, 

“A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  A.  B.  Katka- 
mier  listed  and  sold  a  strawberry 
which  was  white  or  nearly  so.  It  was 
of  especially  fine  flavor,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious,  almost  melting  in  your  mouth. 
I  wish  to  procure  a  few  of  these  plants 
for  an  experiment.  I  wonder  if  any  of 
your  readers  can  supply  me?  Mr. 
Katkamier  has  entirely  lost  sight  of 

it.  L.  I.  FARMER. 


An  excellent  time  to  win  freedom  by 
means  of  good  behavior  is  before  you  go 
to  jail. — Publishers  Syndicate. 


Doubly  Certified  Kellys’  Trees — 

Assure  Your  Getting  Fruit  You  Order 


You  are  doubly  protected  against  disappointment  and 
loss  by  the  True-to-Name  Lead  Seal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  and  our  own  Guarantee. 

The  Association  is,  of  course,  outside  our  organization 
and  disinterested.  Its  corps  of  examiners  under  the  direction 
of  their  agent,  Dr.  -Shaw — an  eminent  authority  on  fruit 
growing — have  inspected  and  certified  over  90,000  Kellys 
trees  to  be  “True-to-Name”  for  the  1927  season.  Their 
Lead  Seal  stays  on  the  tree  until  it  bears  fruit  true  to  name. 

Our  Guarantee  is  also  a  real  protection  to  you.  We  have 
a  reputation  to  sustain,  built  up  over  a  period  of  47  years. 

Nearly  Half  Century  of  Experience 

Our  many  years’  experience  and  the  fact  that  all  Kellys’ 
trees  are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings — 
not  on  piece  roots — planted  on  upland  ground  where  there 
is  good  air  drainage,  account  for  the  success 
of  our  customers. 

And  you  save  the  middleman’s  profit  on  the 
highest  quality  trees  when  you  order  Kellys’. 

Our  1928  Catalog  is  our  only  salesman — you 
buy  from  us  direct  and  we  are  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  you  for  your  results. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 


KELLY 


BROS.  NURSERIES 

144  Cherry  Street 
Dansvilie,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


KELLYS" 

True-to-NameFVuit  Trees 


NEW  HOPE  FARM  PEACH 

Originated  with  H.  W,  Collingwood,  late  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  Farm  Paper  and 

NEW  MONMOUTH  BEAUTY  APPLE 

Two  new  fruits  whose  season  and  Quality  mean  larger  profits  to  everyone  who  plants  them.  Send 
for  full  descriptions  and  special  trial  orchard  offers— TODAY.  Complete  line  of  nursery  stock. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  D,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Grapes,  Shrubsr 

Roses 

'and  choice,  well -rooted 
Small  Fruit  Plants  for  bet-'' 
ter  gardens  and  yards. 

Four  New  Grapes — Portland,  On¬ 
tario,  Sheridan  and  Urbana,  offered  in 
our  new  free  catalog — write  for  a  copy. 
Established  60  years  in  the  great 
Chautauqua-Erie  Grape  Belt 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  17,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


u  rpee’s 


grow 


The  Vegetables  or  Flowers 

you  would  like  to  see  grow¬ 
ing  in  your  garden  or  on  your 
farm,  read  all  about  them 
in  Burpee’s  Annual — The 
Leading  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
log.  A  new  Branching  Sweet 
Corn,  with  as  many  as  six 
ears  to  a  plant,  new  Dahlias, 
and  four  new  Sweet  Peas  are 
described  in  B  urpee’s  Annual. 

Write  for  Burpee’s  Annual 
today. 


■CUT  HERE- 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Plea3e  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 


For  51  years  Maule’s  Seeds 
have  been  the  choice  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Farmers  and  Gar- 
deners,  and  Maule’s  Seed  Book 
//  has  been  their  Guide  to  Success.  All 
Maule  Seeds  are  Tested  for  Vigorous, 
Abundant  Life;  always  they  are  Bonded 
with  a  Money-Back  Offer.  Write  for 
Maule’a  Seed  Book  Today.  It’s  Free. 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

153  Maule  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THISBOOK.  L 
misffowl 

WRITE  FOR  IT 

TODAY f 


A  book  brimful  of  useful  information-over 
400  true-to-nature  illustrations— 28  pages  in 
natural  colors.  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual  tells 
how  and  when  to  plant  for  best  re¬ 
turns.  Quotes  direct-from-grower  prices  on 
field,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  Raise  vege¬ 
tables  for  health  and  profit  Flowers  for 
beauty  and  pleasure.  It’s  FREE.  Send  today. 

&  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
1 84  Mechanic  St.,  (20)  Jackson,  Mich. 


!.*4 


Name. 


It.  D.  or  St. 


p.a. 


.State . 


NOW  is  the  time  to  order 
Nursery  Stock 

SELECTED  TREES  AND 
PLANTS 

A  complete  assortment  —  hardy 
and  northern-grown 

Write  for  1928  Catalog 

“West  has  the  Best”  Lock  Box  140 


TiE&PJzgSJt  s<>~f 


NURSEPY 


204 


'Sht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  11,  1928 


SendToday 


Plan  now  for  bigger  crops  this 
Spring  .  .  .  and  for  better  profits 
from  your  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Corn, 
Oats,  Potatoes,  etc.  Send  today 


CLOVER 


Hoffman’s  Extra” 
Red  Clover 
Alsike 

White  Blossom 
Sweet  Clover 
Genuine  Grimm’s  and 
Northwest  Alfalfa 
Timothy 


— a  big  32-page  book  that  deals  only  with 
the  particular  crops  and  varieties  specially 
suited  to  the  climate  and  soils  of  the  East.  A 
book  on  pay-crops  that  tells  the  whole  story 


/HOFFMAN’S 

OEEDS _ why  they  are  so  much  cleaner  and 

O  more  plump— why  the  germination  tests 
are  uniformly  higher — and  why  the  crops  they 
bring  are  more  vigorous  and  profitable. 

Filled  with  important  pointers  for  success  with 
all  your  main  crops  -  this  free  book  is  worth 
real  money  to  every  farmer. 

Write  today,  telling  us  what  crops  you  raise,  and 
we  will  send  samples  and  the  book  FREE. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 


152  Main  Street,  Landisville, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


Harris’  Early  Stone 

The  Best  Tomato  for  Canning 

Has  been  raised  by  us  here  in  the  north  for  many  yeais  and 
selected  for  earliness,  so  that  now  we  have  a  strain  which  ripens 
almost  as  early  as  John  Baer  and  Bonny  Best  as  well  as  letainmg 
all  the  fine  qualities  of  the  Stone  Tomato. 

We  are  the  largest  growers  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 

in  New  York  State  and  for  many  years  have  been  breeding  by 
careful  and  thorough  methods  our  special  varieties  01  seeds. 
Huy  direct  from  the  farm.  The  cost  ot  Harris  Seeds  is 
surprisingly  low  for  seeds  of  such  high  quality. 

Many  new  and  improved  varieties  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds, 
plants  and  bulbs  as  well  as  Farm  Seeds  of  high  yielding 
drain*.  and  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  are  described  in 


strains,  and  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  a 
our  catalogue. 

Send  for  the  Harris  Catalogue  today. 

It  is  free  and  gives  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  coldwater/n.  y. 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


SAVE  BIG  MONEY 

BY  USING 

REICHARD’S  LIME  PRODUCTS 

Hydrate—  Ground  Burnt— Marl 

Lump  Lime,  Pebble  Lime  or  Lime  Tailings.  A  grade  for  every  use.  Five  Plants  located  in  three  States. 
Good  Freight  Hates;  Excellet  Prices;  Prompt  deliveries.  Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  Territories. 

ROBERT  A.  REICH ARD,  Inc.  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA* 


VICK’S  GUIDE 

1928  issue  now  ready.  For  79  years  a  leading  authority 
on  vegetable,  flower  and  farm  seeds,  plants,  and  bulbs. 
Better  than  ever.  Send  for  free  copy  before  you  forget. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  39  Pleasant  St. 
"The  Flower  City” 


The  Wonderful  New 

OSWEGO  APPLE 

The  most  beautiful  apple  in  the  World. 
Tree  hardy,  prolific,  early  bearer.  Fruit 
fine  quality,  good  keeper.  Read  more 
in  our  catalog  of  Trees,  Plants,  etc. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  251.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


LAKES  Q 

Our  stock  is  carefully  grown,  selected  and  delivered  makes 
rapid  growth.  Prices  moderate.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

Finger  Lakes  Nurseries,  508  Washington  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

*  f  *  f  A  Genuine  Grimm,  Montana,  North- 
rl. x  ALr  f\  western.  Write  for  prices. 

HOLMES  8EKI>  C'O.  224  Cleveland  Ave.  CANTON,  O. 


lliiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiMiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 
The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 
The  Age  of  Fable 
Black  Beauty 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 
Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 
A  Dog  of  Flanders 
Gulliver’s  Travels 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 
The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
Robin  Hood 
Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


OATS 


SENSATION 


One  of  the  most  productive 
oats  in  cultivation.  75 
bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs. 
per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality.  We 
are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 
OCCn  POPM  Early  Clarage  and  White 
OClU  lyUnli  Cap.  Excellent  yielders 
and  never  fail  to  ripen.  Choice  seed  as  low 
as  $2.75  bu.  Also  barley,  grass  seed,  soy  beans, 
etc.  Write  for  circular  and  samples. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  Box  15  Melrose,  O. 


Send  for  EREEBooK 

Contains  valuable  information 
8  8  onallthe  Clovers,  Soy-Beans, 


s 

SEED 

Guide 

should  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 
O.  M.  SCOTT  &.  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  112  *  We  Pay  the  Freight  •  Marysville,  Ohio 


Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture 
Mixtures,  Corn,  etc.  Its  the  best 
Seed  Book  we  have  ever  offered 
Tells  how  to  Avoid  Weeds. 
Directs  you  in  the  way  of  better 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Tells 
you  how  to  Know  Good  Seed. 
Plainly  written  so  any  one  can 
understand  it.  Every  farmer 


Fill  Your  Silo  From  Fewer  Acres 
By  Planting 

Ford’s  Old  Virginia  Corn 


The  Grandest  of  all  Ensilage  Varieties.  It 
fills  when  others  fall  with  rich  tender  BilaRe. 
It  packs  down  solid  and  comes  out  of  the 
silo  bright  and  free  from  mould.  Cattle  eat 
it  ravenously.  It  produces  lots  of  milk  and 
meat.  It  Is  the  most  economical  feed  a  dairy¬ 
man  can  raise. 

Catalog  of  this  corn  and  all 
kind*  of  seeds  free.  ask  for  it. 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY 
Box  24  Ravenna,  Ohio 


CONDON'S  GIANT 
everbearing 

“QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET."  Big  Money-Maker.  Large,  solid 
fruit;  excellent  canner.To  introduce  to  you  our 
Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants  we 
Vwili  mail  you  126  seeds  of  Condon's  Giant 

^EverbearingTomato  andi — —  — - 

Hour  Big  1928  Catalog  of  I 

jj  Seeds.  Plants.  Shrubs.  I  _ _ 

[jjl92-Pafir©  Book,  tells  bow.  and  what  to 
plant.  Write  today,  a  postal  will  do, 

.  PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER 

CONDON  BROS., Seedsmen 

flock  liivcr  Valley  Seed  farm 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


TOMATO 


•rvi.wuil  3  Wdni 

‘FREE 


Box  138 


German,  Japanese,  Siberian  and  Spanish. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

LAKE  IRIS  BOTANICAL  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUNDS  .  AshUBula,  Ghia 


Things  To  Think  About 


How  to  Find  the  Farm 
Problem 

If  one  wants  to  get  a  “close-up”  on 
the  existing  farm  problems,  get  some 
“back-to-th e-lander”  set  out  to  improve 
a  farm  and  produce  a  living  from  the 
soil.  He  will  very  quickly  find  some 
of  the  “farm  problems.”  In  the  matter 
of  fencing  material  to  keep  the  live 
stock  from  the  growing  crops  barb 
wire  at  $6  per  roll  that  formerly  re¬ 
tailed  at  $1.50,  nails  at  6R>c  that  re¬ 
tailed  at  314c,  a  cross-cut  saw  to  cut 
bis  firewood  at  $13  that  used  to  sell 
for  $6,  axes  at  $3  that  were  sold  for 
$1.25 — in  fact  anything  with  iron  in 
it  has  doubled  and  trebled  in  price. 
Farm  machinery  and  repairs  are  no 
exception. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  farmer  is  the 
scarcity  and  inefficiency  of  farm  help, 
domestic  help  on  the  farm  in  particu¬ 
lar.  How  is  a  man  with  20  cows  to 
milk  to  compete  with  the  big  corpora¬ 
tions,  railway  companies,  etc.,  with  the 
wages  paid  common  labor?  Section 
hands  receive  $3.20  for  eight  hours 
work,  “daylight  saving”  hours,  are 
home  and  at  leisure  at  four  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  Your  hay  can  burn  in  the 
windrow,  your  potatoes  can  freeze  in 
the  ground,  waiting  for  a  suitable 
farmhand  to  be  found,  while  the  long 
freight  trains  go  rolling  by  with 
dozens  of  men  in  sight  beating  their 
way  across  the  country.  Now  when 
Winter  months  are  here  the  huskies 
come  rapping  at  your  back  door,  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  hand-out  from  your  hard- 
earned  store. 

And  then  when  sickness  comes  to  the 
family  and  the  mother  is  no  longer 
able  to  go  about  her  household  duties, 
no  competent  domestic  help  to  be  had 
at  any  price.  When  the  mother  faces 
illness  how  are  you  going  to  manage 
when  a  practical  nurse  demands  $5.50 
per  day  and  no  cooking? 

After  a  lifetime  of  effort  to  clear  up 
and  make  a  farm  in  the  cut-over  land 
of  North  Idaho,  we  believe  there  are 
real  farm  problems. 

AX  IDAHO  FARMER. 


Some  Prosperous  Farmers 

Presuming  that  many  farmers 
throughout  the  country  have  prospered 
about  the  same  as  they  have  in  Monroe 
County,  Wis.,  where  I  reside,  I  wish  to 
give  you  a  sort  of  inventory  on  farmers 
here  for  the  last  15  years. 

In  the  year  of  1913  I  with  my  family 
moved  here,  where  we  still  live  on  an 
“eighty”  of  government  land,  a  real 
homestead.  I  was  at  that  time  50  years 
of  age.  I  was  called  “that  old  man 
that  moved  his  family  up  in  the  brush.” 
Being  exceedingly  short  of  change  the 
next  Winter,  I  engaged  with  a  company 
that  manufactured  incandescent  lights 
to  solicit  orders  for  lamps.  There  were 
at  that  time  no  white  lights  to  be  seen 
here,  and  one  had  only  to  light  the 
lamp,  place  it  beside  a  common  red 
light  and  everyone  wanted  it,  of 
course.  But  the  price — it  was  simply 
prohibitive,  for  the  lamp  complete  cost 
$5.  Well,  I  did  sell  some,  possibly  a 
lamp  to  25  calls. 

Fifteen  years  have  elapsed,  and  here 
is  an  honest  statement  of  some  expen¬ 
ditures  of  the  turnover  here  since  1913. 
First  came  phonographs  and  records— 
most  every  neighbor  farmer  bought  one. 
Then  the  World  War.  They  dug  up 
bonds  and  learned  to  spend  money. 
Then  electric  lighting  was  agitated 
here,  and  they  are  now  electric  lighted. 
Telephones  are  in  most  homes.  Not 
content  with  one  car,  many  own  and 
operate  two  and  three.  A  radio  set  is 
in  one  out  of  three  houses.  Most  dairy 


barns  here  are  now  equipped  with  all 
modern  conveniences  —  water,  milking 
machines,  operate  by  electricity,  etc. 

The  old  man  on  the  homestead  is  still 
there,  hut.  has  lost  out  on  that  former 
distinctive  title  of  “that  old  man  that 
moved  his  family  up  in  the  brush.” 
But  in  the  face  of  all  this,  the  slogan 
with  many  is  legislation  for  the  farmer. 

Monroe  County,  Wis.  j.  h.  t. 


Farmers  and  the  Tariff 

Agriculture  stands  in  great  need  of 
real  leaders  who  will  practice  what 
they  preach,  but  from  personal  observa¬ 
tion  I  note  that  usually  the  chosen 
leaders  have  an  ax  of  their  own  to 
grind  and  before  long  are  working  in 
complete  harmony  with  those  who  have 
lived  off  agriculture  in  the  past,  but 
not  by  toiling  with  agricultural  tools. 
As  a  general  thing,  agriculture  has  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  betrayal  of  its  false  lead¬ 
ers  and  its  more  or  less  martyrdom  of 
the  true  leaders. 

If  farm  products  had  protection  pro¬ 
portionate  to  other  things,  there  would 
not  be  any  necessity  for  asking  Con¬ 
gress  for  any  special  legislation,  and 
the  matter  would  be  settled.  Give  us  a 
prohibitive  tariff  on  poultry  products, 
dairy  products,  green  goods  and  canned 
goods,  home  fruits,  and  this  would 
brighten  the  prospect  for  the  rest  of 
agriculture.  This  Eastern  Shore  is 
really  a  fine  farming  country,  but  to¬ 
day  a  great  share  of  the  farms  are 
operated  by  tenants,  and  90  per  cent 
operated  by  owners  is  for  sale  for 
less  than  they  paid  for  it,  and  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  and  no  buyers.  Too  bad 
to  see  the  independence  of  the  rural 
districts  being  lost.  History  shows 
when  once  lost,  it  is  very  seldom  recov¬ 
ered.  ,  w.  II. 

Maryland. 


Tractors  on  the  Highway 

[We  would  like  to  have  the  ideas  and 
experiences  of  readers  with  regard  to 
the  matter  discussed  in  the  following 
letter.] 

There  have  been  several  eases  of 
farmers  crossing  the  highway  to  their 
property,  or  going  along  highway  with 
manure-spreaders,  tractors,  etc.,  being 
stopped  by  highway  employes  and  told 
that  such  implements  were  not  allowed 
on  highway  because  of  damage  they  do. 
I  have  heard  of  a  farmer  who  fought 
such  a  case  and  lost.  We  have  one  in 
town  who  has  been  stopped,  but  has 
just  sent  in  word  that  he  is  continuing 
to  draw  manure  on  a  certain  date.  I 
do  not  know  particulars  of  either  case. 
Husband  was  speaking  with  a  man  re¬ 
cently  who  told  of  his  daughter  being 
arrested  for  driving  tractor  on  high¬ 
way.  He  went  directly  to  head  of 
Motor  Vehicle  Department  and  claims 
he  got  satisfaction.  We  would  like  to 
know  the  views  cf  R.  N.-Y.  readers  on 
the  question  (The  R.  N.-Y.  views),  and 
what  farmers  can  do  to  insure  them¬ 
selves  protection  of  their  own  interests. 
As  our  very  best  land  is  500  yards  up 
the  highway  and  across  it,  we  feel  con¬ 
siderably  interested  in  this  question. 

Connecticut.  L.  r.  l. 


Inheritance  of  Joint  Estate 

If  husband  and  wife  own  a  piece  of 
property  jointly,  and  either  dies  with¬ 
out  will,  can  the  relatives  of  deceased 
claim  her  on  his  share,  or  does  sur¬ 
vivor  take  all?  There  are  no  children. 

New  York.  it.  p.  d. 

The  survivor  takes  all  the  property 
without  regard  to  who  the  other  rela¬ 
tives  are.  n.  t. 


Considering  the  bills  Congress  passes, 
those  never  reported  out  of  committee 
must  be  awful. — Fond  du  Lac  Common¬ 
wealth. 
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That  Boston  Prize  Vege¬ 
table  Exhibit 

The  picture  on  page  43  showed  the 
work  of  Win.  MacBean,  gardener  to 
Wm.  H.  Vanderbilt,  Oakland  Farm, 
Rhode  Island,  who  won  the  Dowse  Cup 
for  the  finest  and  most  artistic  exhibit 
at  the  Boston  show,  August,  1927.  We 
regret  that  the  proper  credit  did  not 
appear  under  the  picture. 


Failure  of  Asparagus 

I  have  an  asparagus  planting  of 
about  one-quarter  acre  three  years  old. 
My  land  is  light,  loamy  sand,  sloping 
low  in  center.  The  highest  portion  has 
a  wonderful  growth,  the  lower  end  is 
fairly  good,  but  the  middle  or  hollow  is 
poor ;  in  fact,  I  can  hardly  get  the 
“grass”  started.  I  have  planted  twice 
in  much  of  the  hollow  and  the  shoots 
push  through,  if  at  all,  very  spindly. 
I  have  about  reached  the  conclusion 
the  trouble  must  be  in  the  ground.  It 
is  all  very  deep  and  perfectly  drained, 
this  hollow  being  a  trifle  heavier  and 
richer,  as  shown  by  pea  or  melon  crops 
which  I  grow  next  the  asparagus. 

Ohio.  H.  K.  L. 

It  is  often  the  case  where  a  low  place 
in  the  field  will  receive  the  drainage 
from  the  higher  points,  an  alkali  de¬ 
posit  is  formed  which  is  detrimental  to 
most  kinds  of  plant  growth.  I  am 
quite  sure  this  is  the  trouble  with  this 
asparagus.  If  H.  It.  L.  will  test  his 
soil  by  using  some  test  paper  (red  lit¬ 
mus  being  changed  to  blue),  it  will 
jirove  whether  this  is  the  case.  If  so, 
the  soil  is  sour  and  will  need  at  least 
two  tons  per  acre  of  acid  phosphate. 
The  average  acid  phosphate  runs  about 
16  per  cent  phosphoric  acid.  This 
should  be  sown  broadcast  in  early 
Spring  and  worked  in  the  soil  with  a 
disk  harrow.  wm.  perkins. 


Control  of  Squash  Borer 

Is  there  a  preventive  or  remedy  for 
the  squash  vine  borer?  Said  pest  at¬ 
tacks  the  vine  just  above  the  ground 
and  produces  a  large  white  grub  or 
maggot  which  kills  the  vine,  and  al¬ 
though  one  may  anchor  the  vine  be¬ 
yond  where  it  is  affected  the  vine  is 
generally  again  attacked  by  the  pest 
and  killed.  J.  f. 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

The  insect  that  lays  the  eggs  produc¬ 
ing  the  squash  vine  borer  cannot  be 
controlled  by  any  sort  of  spray.  It 
comes  around  at  the  proper  time  and 
lays  eggs  in  the  vine  near  the  ground. 
When  the  egg  hatches,  the  borer  works 
into  the  vine  and  does  the  familiar  work 
that  we  find.  The  only  effective  treat¬ 
ment  we  have  ever  known  is  to  watch 
the  vines  carefully,  occasionally  pinch¬ 
ing  them  near  the  ground ;  as  soon  as 
any  softness  of  the  vine  is  noted  or  a 
lighter  color  seen  there,  to  take  a  sharp 
knife,  split  that  portion  of  the  vine 
lengthwise,  pry  it  open  a  little  and  re¬ 
move  the  borer  if  you  find  it,  then 
throw  a  spade  of  earth  on  that  portion 
of  the  vine,  and  there  is  a  fair  chance 
that  it  will  come  through  all  right. 
This  treatment,  however,  is  effective 
only  when  discovered  quite  quickly  and 
will  not  amount  to  much  after  the  vine 
is  so  badly  eaten  that  the  leaves  begin 
to  wilt. 

Another  treatment  quite  useful  in 
squash  is  to  throw  some  earth  on  the 
vine  at  every  joint  where  they  will 
naturally  root,  and  in  this  way  the  vine 
will  perhaps  form  enough  roots  so  that 
it  may  live  and  mature  squash  even 
though  the  parent  stock  is  killed  by  the 
borer.  Sometimes  people  plant  trap 
crops  to  catch  the  larger  number  of 
these  borers,  then  destroy  the  trap  crop 
and  plant  the  regular  crop  later.  This 
sometimes  is  fairly  successful. 


Don’t  worry  about  the  next  generation 
being  soft.  Look  at  the  bond  issues  it 
will  have  to  pay  off. — Waco  News-Tri¬ 
bune. 


TOWNSEND’S  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
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$2,560  From  One  Acre 


More  than  Filty  Millions  of  these  fine'  plants.  Just  as  good  as 
those  pictured  above,  now  awaiting  your  orders. 


TOWNSEND’S  PREMIER 


Mr.  John  P.  Walker, 
Unlonville,  W.  Va. 


Mr.  Walker  writes  us 
Dec.  31st,  1927:  From 
the  7,000  Premier 
plants  from  you  in 
April,  1925,  I  sold  400 
32-quart  crates  for  $2,- 
560.  and  besides  this 
sold  enough  at  the 
patch  to  pay  the  pick¬ 
ing  bill.  1027  X  sold 
275  crates  more  from 
the  same  plants.  1 
did  not  have  time  to 
give  the  plants  proper 
attention  or  could  have 
done  better  the  second 
year. 


Why  Take  a  Chance  of 
Crop  Failure 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Townsend’s  plants  have 
been  grown  in  every  northern  state  with  very  best  re¬ 
sults,  as  the  following  list  of  testimonials  will  show, 
which  we  are  taking  the  liberty  to  reproduce: 

From  Victor  P.  Kennard  of  Greenland,  N.  H.  — 
This  is  a  real  strawberry  section  and  I  want  to  »ay 
that  your  plants  are  the  only  real  plants  that  have 
given  us  satisfaction. 


THEY  ARE  GROWN  RIGHT-PRICED  RIGHT.  100%  PURE 
ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


TOWNSENDS  PRICES 


10%  Cash 
Discount  on 
ALL.  Orders 
Before 
March  l*t. 


Strawberries 


Regular  Shipping 
Season,  Oct.  15th 
to  May  1st 


TOWlNSEND’S  SPECIAL  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  GROWERS 

More  than  a  quarter  century  direct  selling 
One  Price  to  all  -  A  square  deal  to  every  one 


From  B.  H.  Kimbell,  Maine. — Mammoth  plant*  just 
received,  fine  plants,  fine  packing. 

From  Frank  Wolfley.  Orchard  Park.  N.  Y. — Your 
plants  best  I  ever  bought.  Picked  1,000  quarts  from 
plot  50x60  feet. 

From  Arthur  Desaultal.  Attleboro,  Mass. — From  the 
8.000  plants  bought  of  you  I  have  grown  the  finest 
crop  of  berries  ever  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
No  plants  have  ever  grown  so  well  as  yours. 

From  Wm.  Shafer,  Beliaire.  O. — You  have  sent  me 
the  finest  plants  I  have  ever  seen  besides  s<>  many 
extras. 

W.  B.  Heckler,  Penn. — From  4,000  Townsend's 
plants  picked  7,227  quarts. 

From  W.  H.  Hoskins,  Chester  Depot.  Vt. — Three 
years  ago  I  purchased  Michigan  plants,  also  some 
from  you.  Yours  practically  all  lived  and  Michigan 
plants  nearly  all  died. 

From  John  P.  Walker,  Union,  W.  Va. — From  one 
acre  your  Premier  plants  I  picked  and  sold  400 
32-quart  crates.  I  will  have  nothing  but  Townsend’s 
plants. 

From  E.  G.  Wickert  A  Co.,  Mich. — Plants  you  have 
been  furnishing  us  are  the  finest  plants  we  have  ever 
grown  or  seen  grown. 

From  H.  E.  Heinze,  Erie  County.  N.  Y. — From  50 
plants  1  picked  over  200  quarts  of  the  finest  berries 
the  variety  was  FORD.  You  ought  to  named  it 
the  I’ackard. 

From  E.  It,  Perry.  Wis.- — From  one-quarter  acre 
your  Fords  and  Premier  I  picked  3,500  quarts,  and 
sold  for  $710  at  the  rate  of  $2.S40  per  acre.  We  find 
your  stock  very  hardy  for  our  very  cold  climate. 

Geo.  Goffery.  Maine. — From  4.000  Townsend's 
plants  picked  8,100  quarts.  Varieties  Big  Joe  and 
Premier. 


£.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons 

75  East  Vine  St. 
SALISBURY  MARYLAND 


Extra  Early  Varieties 


Excelsior  (per)  . $5.00 

Gov.  Ritchie  (per)  .  5.00 

Klondyke  (per)  .  4.00 

Lord  Salisbury  .  8.00 

MISSIONARY  (per)  .  4.00 

Townsend's  Select  MISSIONARY  .  5.00 

Mitchell's  Early  (per)  .  5.00 

PREMIER  (per)  .  5.00 

PRINCE  (per)  .  8.00 

ST.  LOUIS  (per)  . „ . 8.00 

Success  (per)  .  5.00 

Early  to  Midseason 

DR.  BURRILL  (per)  .  5.00 

Dunlap  (per)  .  5.00 

Delicious  (per)  .  5.00 

Eaton  (per)  .  6.00 

Haverland  (imp.)  .  6.00 

Lady  Thompson  (per)  . 5.00 

Midseason  to  Late 

AROMA  (per)  .  4.00 

BIG  JOE  (per)  .  5.00 

COOPER  (per)  .  6.00 

De  Lues  Judith  (per)  .  6.00 

Gibson  (per)  .  5.00 

Glen  Mary  (per)  .  8.00 


If  less  than  500  plants  are  ordered,  prices  must  be 
must  be  added  separate.  If  correct  amount  is  not 
paid  for.  Prices  do  not  Include  transportation. 


Marshall  (per)  . ,..$8.00 

"MAYQUEEN"  (imp.)  . 15.00 

New  York  (per)  .  8.00 

Nic  Ohmer  (per)  .  6.00 

Parsons  Beauty  (per)  .  5.00 

Paul  Jones  (imp.)  .  5.00 

Sample  (imp.)  .  6.00 

BURGESS  (per)  .  5. 00 

Late  to  Very  Late 

CHESAPEAKE  (per)  .  5.00 

Crawford  25  (imp.)  . 10.00 

FORD  (per)  .  5.00 

Gold  Mine  (per)  .  5.00 

Gandy  (per)  .  5.00 

LUPTON  (per)  .  5. 00 

MASCOT  (per)  .  8.00 

McAlpine  (per)  .  5. 00 

PEARL  (per)  .  8.00 

TOWNKING  (per)  . 15.00 

Townsend's  BIG  LATE  (imp.)  .  6.00 

WM.  BELT  (per)  . 5.00 

World's  Wonder  (per)  .  8.00 

Ever-bearing 

Lucky-Strike  (per)  . .....20.00 

MASTODON  (per)  .  20.00 

Progressive  (per)  . 10.00 

World’s  Champion  (per)  . 10.00 


d  out  according  to  the  following  table.  Each  variety 
we  send  only  the  amount  of  plants  which  you  have 


If  priced  at  . 

$5.00 

$6.00 

$8.00 

$10.00 

$15.00 

$20.00 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

25  plants  will  cost  . 

.  $.25 

$.30 

$.40 

$.50 

$.70 

$1.00 

$1.40 

50  plants  will  cost  . 

.50 

.60 

.80 

1.00 

1.50 

2.10 

75  plants  will  cost  . 

.70 

.80 

1.00 

1.25 

2.00 

2.80 

100  plants  will  cost  . 

.90 

1.00 

1.40 

1.75 

2.50 

3.40 

150  plants  will  cost  . 

1.15 

1.30 

1.60 

2.20 

3.25 

4.40 

200  plants  will  cost  . 

1.40 

1.60 

2.00 

2.50 

4.75 

5.40 

250  plants  will  cost  . 

.  1.25 

1.60 

1.90 

2.35 

3.00 

5.50 

6.40 

300  plants  will  cost  . 

1.80 

2.15 

2.70 

3.40 

6.00 

7.40 

350  plants  will  cost  . 

2.00 

2.30 

3.05 

3.SO 

6.50 

8.20 

400  plants  will  cost  . 

.  1.70 

2.20 

2.60 

3.40 

4.20 

7.00 

9.00 

450  plants  will  cost  ...... 

2.35 

2.80 

3.70 

4.60 

7.25 

9.50 

500  plants  will  cost  . 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

7.50 

10.00 

1000  plants  will  cost  . 

5.00 

6.00 

8.00 

10.00 

15.00 

20.00 

Send  for  Allen’s  1928  Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable — 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
Write  todayforyour  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  FREE. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Kr'r’r  Berry  Plants 

1^  f*  T<  \  36  Years  in  the 
A  -  V>r  Nursery  Business 
1400  Acres  fertile  soil  in  the  heart  of 
Ohio.  Small  fruit  plants  and  ornamen¬ 
tals  our  specialty .  Hardy,  vigorous  stock. 
Now  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry. 
Latham  Red  Raspberry. 

New  Red  Leaved  Japanese  Barberry* 

Other  varieties  listed  in  our  new  Cat • 
aloa  No.  S35  Copy  free  on  request. 

W.  N.  SCARFF &  SONS,  NewCurliilu.O. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today— not  next 
week,  but  NOW  1  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Orates  AT  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Height*.  Ohio 


Raspberry  Plants 

Certified  stock  of  Latham,  Cuthbert,  Marlboro,  Idaho,  St. 
Regis,  Herbert,  King,  Golden  Queen,  Plum  Farmer,  and 
Columbian.  Also  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  asparagus, 
shade  trees,  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  hardy  plants. 

May  We  Send  You  Our  Catalog? 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN  NURSERY  Box  M  PUTNEY.  VERMONT 

“ Grown  in  Vermont,  It's  Hardy ” 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  Them  af  $2.50  per  IOOO 

H.  F.  Richer,  Pa.,  says,  “I  sold  $600  worth  of  berries 
from  3500  of  your  plants.”  Catalog  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

“Better  plants  for  less  money" 


STRAWBERRY  PUNTS 


MISSIONARY,  aiG  JOE.  $3  50— 1000. 
Robt.  Smith,  Nassawadox.Va- 


Sweet  Clover  Seed  grown.  Write  for  special 

prices.  HOLMES  SEED  CO.  224  Cleveland  Ave.  CANTON,  OHIO 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  46  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $* 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GiLLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Lj  ill  41  lOlUS  of  >'our  Kar<ien.  Unname 
bulbs,  $2.00  per  100.  Sen 


for  list  named  varieties. 


_ _ per  100.  _ 

E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohi< 


CqIaaI  Nauf  Clode  write  for  descriptive  list. 
OeleCI  new  Ulaua  Prize  winning  varieties. 
Geo.  S.  Birch,  Vineland  Glad  Gardens,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


THOUSANDS 
OF  CONCORD 
IVES  SEEDLING 
AND  NIAGARA 


GRAPE  VINES 


Raspberry,  Dewberry,  Blackberry  and  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants,  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots. 
All  Stock  Certified.  Write  for  Catalog  giving 
Culture  Directions. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO,  Box  9,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


J.  J.  Barnes  Nurseries,  College  Hill,  Cincinnati.  O 

Catalog  Free.  Want  Local  Salesmen, 


tdllW  .Shit 
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iIBBLE’S 

A-.r 

Alfalfa  beea  Pure  or  Better 

THE  highest  grade  obtain¬ 
able  hardy,  acclimated, 
virile,  especially  adapted  to  the 
trying  climatic  conditions  of  the 

Northern  States.  . 

We  have  been  growing  Alfalfa 
successfully  for  many  years. 

Nearly  twenty -^ears^ago,  we  had^n^oneo^ou 

Agricultural  Experts  ‘^y  Moun^ain^'and 
Alfalfa  this  side  of  the  quallty  Seed 

we  offer  you  only  the  same  n  g  £arms 
we  use  on  our  own  1,000  acre  occ 
D  B.  Brand  Dry  Land  Grown  Alfalfa. 

D.  B.  Grimm  or  Everlasting 

D.  B-  Canadian  Variegated LAlf  lf“;and  for  last 

uTyears  99.70%  and  Dodder  Free. 

Buy  Alfalfa  Seed  from  Alfalfa  Growers. 

Prices  low,  ..  •^^“'.“omoie.e  Price 

E!r2dF|.'Spf“  <o?.  ‘f  lor  <1..™- 

FREE.  Address 

Edward  F.  DibMLSeearwer 

AB.ll..  c!ov^Q<>*«™  •  °*“’  C”"- 

Seed  Potatoes,  etc.— m  fact  ,, 

*' Everything  for  the  Farm 


Pedigree 
Vegetable 

Now  obtainable  right  in  New  York 


S&ACtAy 


This  seal  on  every 
packet  of  Sutton’s 
Seeds  is  a  guarantee 
of  pedigree  quality. 


Sutton  &  Sons,  known  the  world  over  as  the  leading  breeders 
of  pedigree  vegetables,  have  supplied  us  with  a  large  stock  of 
their  choicest  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  you  can  order  them  direct  from  us.  No  waiting.  Seeds 
are  shipped  promptly  on  receipt  of  order.  For  quality  and  big 
crops  they  cannot  be  surpassed. 

W rite  for  FREE  Vegetable  Seed  Catalog 

Our  new,  special  American  Edition  of  Sutton’s  Vegetable  Seed  Catalog  is 
profusely  illustrated.  It'  lists  and  describes  many  varieties  that  have  received 
awards  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  first  prizes  in 
America.  Write  today. 

H.  P.  WINTER  &  CO.,  Inc.  Am£ZcZ  UTJ” 

Box  303,  64  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 


**  T  ust  a  few  lines  to  let 
you  know  how  satisfied 
I  am  again  this  year  with 
your  goods.  On  a  40-acre 
plot  planted  in  potatoes  I 

obtained  375  bushels  average  per 
acre,  my  largest  acre  being  478 
bushels.  I  used  1,000  pounds  4-8-7 
in  the  row  and  1,000  pounds  16% 
acid  broadcast  per  acre.  Am 
delighted  to  again  be  member 
of  400  Bushel  Club.” 


“T  raised  390  bushels  of 
oats  on  six  acres  of 
land,  which  is  an  average 
jof  65  bushels  to  the  acre.  I 
used  300  pounds  of  V-C  High 
Analysis  Fertilizers  per  acre. 

The  average  yield  in 
this  section  of  the 
State  was  between  30 
£nd  40  bushels.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  pays  to  use  V-C 
High-grade  Fertilizers 
on  grain.” 


They  Make  Money  Even  When 
Prices  Are  Poor 


Two  fields  being  prepared  for 
spring  crops.  They  are  plowed 
and  harrowed  and  seeded.  The 
cost  is  about  the  same. 

But  one  field  will  have  liberal  ap¬ 
plications  of  V-C  Fertilizer — the 
other  field  will  have  none. 

The  fertilized  field  will  make  a 
profit  even  when  prices  are  so 
low  that  the  unfertilized  land 
shows  a  loss. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  users  of 
V-C  Fertilizers  to  report  300  to 
400  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the 
acre.  Growers  of  oats  often  raise 


double  the  average  yield.  For 
nine  successive  years  corn  fer¬ 
tilized  with  V-C  won  either  the 
Grand  or  Junior  Championship. 

You  can  secure  grades  especially 
recommended  for  different  soils 
and  crops.  The  performance  of 
these  analyses  are  checked  by 
agronomists  in  the  field.  They 
come  in  new  extra  stout  bags  of 
our  own  making.  They  are  dry. 
They  are  drillable.  They  are  de¬ 
manded  by  thousands  who  grow 
“the  big  money-making  yields.” 
Insist  upon  your  dealer  supplying 
you  with  V-C  Fertilizers. 


Virginia -Carolina  Chemical  Corporation 

Richmond,  Virginia 


Farm  and  Garden 


Reforestation  Again 

Willi  great  interest  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  the  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  re¬ 
forestation  of  neglected  lands  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  There  is  a  knoll 
on  my  fruit  farm  in  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y.,  which  is  too  stony  for  trees  and 
crops  which  need  cultivation.  Would 
Norway  spruce  and  red  pine  prove  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  apple  trees  near  this 
knoll  if  it  were  covered  with  them? 

Ohio.  0.  e.  w. 

Usually  we  consider  land  in  Niagara 
County  of  too  much  value  for  fruit  or 
crops  to  be  used  for  reforestation.  If 
the  knoll  mentioned  is  too  steep  or  too 
stony  for  cultivation,  it  might  be  used 
for  Alfalfa.  When  once  established,  Al¬ 
falfa  makes  a  good  crop  for  knolls  and 
stony  land,  and  can  be  left  for  many 
years  without  much  attention  except 
harvesting.  It  is  a  good  cash  crop,  and 
of  course  is  one  of  the  best  feed  crops 
that  can  be  grown. 

I  hesitate  somewhat  before  suggest¬ 
ing  reforestation  for  Niagara  County, 
but  if  the  land  seems  only  adapted  to 
reforestation  one  need  have  little  fear 
of  injury  to  the  orchards  because  of 
red  pine  or  spruce  set  out  nearby.  It 
is  true  that  there  might  be  some  in¬ 
crease  in  the  injury  done  by  apple  red- 
bug,  apple  leaf  hopper  and  apple  scab 
in  a  few  rows  nearest  the  forest  trees, 
but  this  injury  will  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  protection  which  the  forest  trees 
will  give  as  a  windbreak.  In  any  event, 
these  insects  and  diseases  are  quite 
easily  controlled  in  a  good  spraying 
program. 

These  spruce  and  pine  trees  will 
grow  on  very  rocky,  stony  or  steep 
knolls  and  will  be  a  real  asset  to  the 
farm.  There  are  many  farms  where  a 
few  trees  set  out  in  these  unsightly 
places  will  within  a  few  years  add 
beauty  and  at  the  same  time  make  the 
farm  more  valuable. 

Either  red  pine  or  spruce  ought  to  do 
well  under  the  conditions  which  the 
inquirer  mentions.  Norway  spruce  is 
the  spruce  now  commonly  used  in  New 
York  State.  It  has  a  flat  root  system, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  well  adapted 
to  use  on  shallow  soils.  Red  pine  is  a 
native  in  Western  New  York  and  grows 
commonly  in  the  high  rocky  places 
where  the  soil  is  thin.  L.  H.  w. 


Troublesome  Aphids; 
Benoni  Apple 

In  a  recent  nursery  catalogue  I  have 
received  it  says  use  for  aphids  two 
pounds  tobacco  stems  to  one  gallon 
water.  Will  this  control  aphids?  Last 
season  I  had  severe  trouble  with  green 
lice,  and  I  had  sprayed  with  nicotine 
sulphate,  Black  Leaf  40.  Do  you  know 
an  apple  by  the  name  of  Benoni?  It  is 
a  very  fine  fruit,  resembling  McIntosh. 
Several  years  ago  a  nursery  agent  came 
through  our  section  and  sold  me  one  he 
called  Benoni.  It  is  an  elegant  apple. 

E.  E.  B. 

1.  The  tobacco  stem  steeped  in  water 
will  be  effective  if  you  can  get  the  solu¬ 
tion  strong  enough,  but  the  difficulty  is 
that  it  is  hard  to  tell  just  how  much 
nicotine  the  water  will  get  from  soak¬ 
ing  the  stems  in  this  way.  Some  stand¬ 
ard  preparations  of  nicotine  sulphate 
can  be  gauged  in  a  batter  way  and  are 
most  effective  for  aphis.  Fine  tobacco 
dust  of  a  strong  nicotine  content  is  also 
very  good  if  you  find  it  more  con¬ 
venient  to  use  powder  gun  than  liquid 
spray.  However,  any  season  when 
aphids  are  very  bad,  it  seems  impos¬ 
sible  to  control  them,  as,  under  proper 
conditions,  they  multiply  with  great 
rapidity.  Last  year,  in  the  writer’s  gar¬ 
den  in  New  Jersey,  the  aphids  were 
determined  to  destroy  the  tomatoes, 
and  daily  application  of  tobacco  in  both 
the  form  of  liquid  and  dust  spray,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  time  of  day  when  ap¬ 
plied,  was  necessary  to  save  the  plants. 
Those  that  were  hit  by  the  tobacco 
were  killed,  but  there  appeared  to  be 


enough  more  somewhere  on  the  plant 
that  escaped  to  make  the  infestation 
nearly  as  bad  the  next  day. 

2.  The  Benoni  is  an  old  variety  not 
now  often  seen.  It  originated  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  was  listed  regularly  by  nursery¬ 
men  for  a  long  time,  but  gradually  went 
out  of  commerce  because  of  its  rather 
small  size.  As  you  say,  it  is  of  very 
high  quality. 


Strawberries  Bloom  Late 

I  have  a  strawberry  bed  with  400 
Howard  17  that  was  planted  the  last  of 
August.  These  plants  have  blossomed; 
I  kept  the  blossoms  picked  off  until  I 
mulched  them  in  December.  I  have 
looked  at  them  several  times  since  they 
were  mulched  and  find  that  some  are 
still  blossoming  under  the  mulch.  I 
would  like  to  know  why  this  is.  We 
are  having  a  very  mild  Winter  in 
Rhode  Island  and  wonder  if  this  is 
part  of  the  reason.  Will  this  prevent 
them  from  blossoming  in  the  Spring? 

Rhode  Island.  e.  c.  a. 

Regarding  your  report  as  to  the 
precocious  action  of  the  Howard  17,  it 
is  a  heavy  bearer,  and  no  doubt  the 
mild  weather  has  deceived  it  iuto  think¬ 
ing  that  Spring  is  on  hand.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  plants  you  set  were  well 
grown,  with  plenty  of  large  fruiting 
crowns,  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
acted  so.  From  fresh-dug  plants  of 
this  variety  set  in  early  Spring,  the 
writer  has  picked  a  two-thirds  crop  the 
same  season.  This  practice  is  not  ordi¬ 
narily  recommended,  but  will  work 
well  sometimes. 


A  Good  Garden  Is  Half  the 
Living  for  Any  Family 

I  have  one-half  acre  fenced  in  for 
the  garden.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  of 
a  medium  light  nature.  I  plow  it  deep¬ 
ly  in  mid-Autumn  and  broadcast  finely 
prepared  manure.  Cabbage  plants  are 
set  in  November  for  early  Spring  crop. 
I  also  set  out  onions  in  November,  and 
sow  lettuce  seed.  Irish  potatoes  are 
planted  in  February,  just  as  soon  as 
the  soil  is  in  fit  condition  to  handle. 

As  the  Spring  months  arrive  I  plant 
all  vegetables  that  constitute  the  home 
garden.  From  May  up  to  August  I 
plant  successive  crops  of  different  vege¬ 
tables  every  12  or  15  days.  By  this 
method  I  always  have  plenty  of  vege¬ 
tables  for  home  use,  to  eat  fresh,  to 
can,  and  a  good  many  to  sell  up  to 
frost.  From  this  one-half  acre  I  usu¬ 
ally  sell  from  $75  to  $100  worth  of 
Spring  cabbage  alone,  as  well  as  other 
vegetables. 

I  realize  enough  extra  cash  from  this 
source  to  pay  the  family  wash  and 
grocery  bills  for  a  family  of  four  (flour 
not  included),  as  I  raise  wheat  and 
have  my  own  homemade  flour.  I  use 
frequent  and  shallow  cultivation,  espe¬ 
cially  in  dry  weather.  In  this  way  I 
often  have  plenty  of  vegetables  in 
droughty  seasons,  when  my  neighbors 
have  a  total  failure.  w.  h.  h. 

Virginia. 


Black  Knot  on  Plums 

I  have  two  plum  trees  that  are 
troubled  with  black  knot  on  the  limbs 
and  branches.  I  have  tried  cutting  the 
knots  out,  but  it  does  not  help  any. 

Andover,  N.  J.  w.  H.  z. 

Black  knot  in  plums  is  a  serious 
trouble,  and  there  is  no  remedy  except 
to  cut  out  all  the  knots.  A  tree  that  is 
very  badly  affected  might  better  be  cut 
down  and  burned,  because  there  is  se¬ 
rious  danger  of  the  infection  being  car¬ 
ried  to  other  trees. 


Girl  (reading  newspaper)  :  “Oh 
Grandpapa,  isn’t  this  murder  case  thril 
ling?”  Grandpa:  “Ah,  my  dear,  murder? 
are  not  what  they  used  to  be  in  my  young 
days.”— Punch. 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  t  I). 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Many  country  people 
and  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  o£  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  ucpart- 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Live  Rural  School  Meetings 

The  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  has  recently  held  very  successful 
school  meetings  at  Owego,  Campbell, 
Cortland,  Cincinnatus  and  Trumans- 
burg.  Each  meeting  was  attended  by  a 
determined  company  of  patriots  who 
are  out  to  get  “home  rule”  for  coun¬ 
try  school  districts  on  the  question  of 
consolidation.  The  attendance  was  espe¬ 
cially  gratifying  at  Owego,  Cortland 
and  at  Covert  Grange  at  the  outskirts 
of  Trumansburg.  In  some  cases  farm¬ 
ers  motored  nearly  30  miles  to  attend 
these  meetings.  The  Grange  hall  at 
Covert  was  packed.  The  finest  fruit¬ 
age  of  each  occasion  was  the  demon¬ 
strated  determination  of  nearly  every 
farm  man  and  woman  to  take  the  field 
at  once  in  support  of  the  Thayer-Ged- 
ney  “home  rule”  school  bills  which  are 
now  before  the  Legislature. 

As  in  the  Norwich  meeting  practically 
the  only  opposition  to  this  “home  rule” 
program  was  undertaken  by  school 
superintendents.  At  the  Owego  meet¬ 
ing  one  nervous  superintendent  was 
supported  in  his  immaterial  and  un¬ 
related  arguments  by  the  teacher  of  the 
local  training  class.  Both  these  of¬ 
ficials  are  enjoying  increased  salaries 
due  to  the  success  of  the  Department’s 
legislative  program.  Many  members  of 
the  training  class  also  were  present 
apparently  for  the  good  purpose  of 
study. 

At  Cortland  it  was  apparent  that 
considerable  effort  had  been  employed 
to  muster  Department  opposition.  One 
superintendent  boldly  argued  that  the 
State  cannot  afford  to  give  the  same 
State  aid  to  country  districts  that  al¬ 
ready  is  paid  to  school  districts  which 
employ  five  or  more  teachers.  The 
whole  tone  of  the  opposition  clearly 
shows  that  the  Department  is  pressing- 
all  its  resources  into  action  to  save  the 
compulsory  consolidation  laws.  Legis¬ 
lation,  sponsored  by  the  Department 
that  was  enacted  last  year,  grants  $600 
increased  salary  to  the  superinten¬ 
dents.  That  fact  may  explain  why 
many  of  the  superintendents  have 
taken  up  the  fight  against  the  Thayer- 
Gedney  bills. 

Our  message  to  country  people  is 
that  they  rise  up  like  free  men  and 
women  and  demand  justice  for  the 
country  school.  Don't  fail  to  keep  be¬ 
fore  you  the  list  of  legislators  reprinted 
on  this  page.  Write  as  many  letters  as 
you  can  and  put  your  heart  in  them. 
The  Assembly  Committee  headed  by 
Hon.  Irving  F.  Rice  voted  against 
these  bills  last  year  while  the  Senate 
committee  took  no  action.  We  don’t 
know  the  attitude  of  committee  mem¬ 
bers  on  these  bills  this  year,  but  we 
do  know  that  the  Thayer-Gedney  bills 
have  become  decidedly  popular.  These 
bills  will  pass  as  soon  as  farmer  sup¬ 
port  outweighs  the  bureaucratic  in¬ 
fluence  exerted  by  the  Department. 

n.  B.  D. 


Ask  Them  to  Support  the 
School  Bills 

1.  Direct  your  Senator  and  Member  of 
Assembly  to  support  the  Thayer-Ged¬ 
ney  bills. 

2.  Urge  the  following  legislative  lead¬ 
ers  to  pass  these  bills.  There  is  little 
doubt  about  their  passing  if  these  lead¬ 
ers  will  consent:  Hon.  John  Knight, 
Senate  Chamber;  Hon.  Charles  J. 
Hewitt,  Senate  Chamber;  Hon.  Joseph 


A.  McGinnies,  Assembly  Chamber. 

3.  Write  courteous  but  determined 
letters  to  the  following  committee  mem¬ 
bers  : 

Assembly  Committee  on  Education 
(Address  Assembly  Chamber)  : 

Hon.  Irving  F.  Rice,  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty. 

Hon.  Frank  S.  Hall,  Niagara  County. 

Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hanley,  Wyoming 
County. 

Hon.  Henry  W.  Hutt,  Erie  County. 

Hon.  Harry  A.  Tellier,  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty. 

Hon.  W.  Ray  Austin,  Monroe  Coun¬ 
ty. 

Hon.  Dewitt  C.  Dominick,  Orange 
County. 

Hon.  Forman  Whitcomb,  Broome 
County. 

lion.  Wilson  Messer,  Steuben  Coun¬ 
ty. 

Hon.  Guernsey  T.  Cross,  Sullivan 
County. 

Hon.  C.  H.  Muncil,  Franklin  County. 

Hon.  Vincent  II.  Auleta,  New  York. 

Senate  Education  Committee  (Ad¬ 
dress,  Senate  Chamber)  : 

Hon.  Homer  E.  A.  Dick,  Monroe 
County. 

Hon.  John  Knight,  Genesee,  Wyo¬ 


ming.  Livingston,  Allegany  counties. 

Hon.  Walter  W.  Westall,  Westches¬ 
ter  County. 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Hewitt,  Wayne, 
Seneca,  Cayuga  counties. 

Hon.  B.  Roger  Wales,  Cortland, 
Broome,  Chenango  counties. 

Hon.  Caleb  H.  Baumes,  Orange,  Sul¬ 
livan  counties. 

Hon.  James  S.  Truman,  Tompkins, 
Schuyler,  Chemung,  Tioga  counties. 

Hon.  Arthur  H.  Wicks,  Greene, 
Ulster,  Delaware  counties. 

The  Legislature  is  responsible  to  the 
people  and  the  Legislature  will  respond 
when  “The  Voice  of  the  People”  is 
heard. 


Forced  Trustee;  Alien’s 
Rights 

A  farmer  landowner  (citizen)  pres¬ 
ent  at  local  school  meeting  declines  to 
act  as  trustee  when  elected ;  claims 
that  having  no  children  he  can’t  be 
expected  to  show  same  interest  in  hir¬ 
ing  teacher,  etc.,  which  a  parent  would 
have,  and  most  of  residents  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  have  families.  He  has  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  acting  as  collector  or  clerk,  and 
has  acted  as  such.  1.  Can  he  be  forced 
to  act  as  trustee?  2.  Can  he  refuse  if 
he  is  not  present  at  the  meeting  and  is 
informed  next  day  after  his  appoint¬ 
ment  has  been  entered  on  clerk’s  book? 

3.  In  a  case  where  an  alien  taxpayer, 
who  claims  to  be  a  citizen  but  knows 
he  is  not,  has  for  years  been  voting  at 
a  school  meeting  and  acting  in  various 
capacities,  despite  the  fact  that  he  can 
produce  no  evidence  of  citizenship, 

4.  Would  he  be  liable  under  any  law 
and  what  steps  would  the  school  super¬ 
intendent  take  in  such  a  case  if  the 
matter  came  to  his  notice?  Could  he 
withhold  public  money  from  this  dis¬ 
trict?  5.  Can  an  alien  give  clear  title 
to  property  in  the  United  States,  al¬ 
though  he  has  children  born  here? 

New  York.  o.  b. 

1.  No  person  can  be  forced  to  act  as 
trustee. 

2.  A  person  elected  to  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  office  but  who  declines  to  serve 
may  resign  to  a  district  meeting,  or  the 
district  superintendent  may  accept  his 
written  resignation. 

3.  A  person  not  qualified  to  vote  but 
who  makes  a  false  declaration  in  order 
to  vote  and  an  unqualified  person  who 


casts  his  vote  may  be  held  liable  under 
the  following  section  of  the  education 
law,  section  205 :  “A  person  who  shall 
wilfully  make  a  false  declaration  of 
his  right  to  vote  at  a  school  meeting, 
after  his  right  to  vote  thereat  has  been 
challenged,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.  And  a  person  not  quali¬ 
fied  to  vote  at  such  meeting,  who  shall 
vote  thereat,  shall  thei’eby  forfeit  ten 
dollars,  to  be  sued  for  by  the  super¬ 
visor  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  town.” 

4.  The  school  superintendent  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  voting  at  a  dis¬ 
trict  meeting,  nor  does  he  have  any 
authority  to  withhold  money.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  at  all  likely  that  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  education  would  withhold 
the  district’s  money  in  this  case. 

5.  While  an  alien  is  not  qualified  to 

vote  at  a  school  district  meeting,  he  is 
allowed  the  same  property  rights  guar¬ 
anteed  to  any  citizen.  d.  b.  d. 


Charge  for  Tuition 

I  live  in  a  rural  community,  and 
our  high  school  students  have  to  at¬ 
tend  school  in  the  larger  adjoining 
towns.  One  of  these  schools  charged 
our  district  tuition  last  year,  but  none 
of  the  others  did.  This  particular  town 
has  the  largest  valuation  of  any  town 


in  the  section,  has  what  is  called  a 
centralized  school,  and  a  fine  new 
school  building.  Why  should  they 
charge  us  tuition  when  none  of  the 
other  towns  do?  Can  they  compel  us 
to  pay  it?  Do  all  the  high  schools 
receive  State  aid?  a.  f.  c. 

New  York. 

Whether  a  particular  high  school 
district  makes  a  charge  for  excess  tui¬ 
tion  should  depend  on  the  per  pupil 
cost  of  instruction.  The  range  of  this 
cost  is  very  wide  and  it  is  especially 
high  in  central  rural  districts  where 
the  expensive  item  of  transportation  is 
a  factor.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  apportionments  of  State  aid  per 
teacher  are  much  the  highest  in  cen¬ 
tralized  districts  than  in  any  other  type 
of  district,  local  taxes  would  mount  far 
greater  than  they  do.  It  is  probable 
that  the  State  will  pay  the  maximum 
academic  tuition  to  nearly  all  central¬ 
ized  districts.  That  amount  this  year 
will  be  slightly  in  excess  of  $127  for 
each  non-resident  academic  pupil. 

Nearly  all  high  school  districts  are 
receiving  from  two  to  three  times  as 
much  State  aid  as  was  allowed  two 
years  ago.  The  new  equalization 
quota,  which  soon  will  exceed  $50,000,- 
000  a  year,  is  apportioned  entirely  to 
districts  which  employ  five  or  rnoi-e 
teaehei’s  and  centralized  districts.  By 
1930  many  of  these  districts  will  be  re¬ 
ceiving  as  much  as  $1,900  for  each 
high  school  teacher  and  $1,500  for  each 
gi-ade  teacher.  State  aid  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  this  year  will  amount  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,000  as  an  average  for 
each  teacher  in  the  State.  Country  dis¬ 
tricts  receive  a  little  of  the  skim-milk 
out  of  these  millions  while  the  ci’eaxn 
goes  to  the  districts  having  the  higher 
assessed  valuations  per  teacher. 

The  question  of  paying  excess  txxitioix 
is  a  matter  of  contract  between  your 
district  and  the  central  district.  I 
know  of  one  centralized  district  that 
decided  not  to  charge  tuition  when 
country  districts  threatened  to  send 
pupils  elsewhere.  d.  b,  d. 


More  Ways  Than  One  to  Get 
Them 

Last  Fall  Sunday  hunting  in  the 
town  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  became  such 
a  nuisance  that  the  town  board,  in  ex¬ 
tra  session,  called  upon  all  constables 
of  the  town  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Sunday  law  as  contained  in  Sec¬ 
tion  2145  of  the  Penal  Law  of  the 
State.  The  pixblication  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  this  action  created  a  great 
discussion  among  the  sportsmen  in  the 
nearby  cities,  and  the  pi’ediction  was 
fi'eely  made  that  the  law  could  not  be 
enforced. 

On  Sunday,  November  13,  three  hunt¬ 
ers  entered  the  premises  of  a  resident 
who  owns  three  acres  of  land  attached 
to  his  counti'y  residence,  and  in  a 
small  berry  patch  which  he  keeps  for 
home  use  proceeded  to  start  up  and 
shoot  at  a  rabbit,  with  the  resxxlt  that 
many  of  the  berry  canes  were  cut  off 
by  the  shot.  The  owner,  hearing  the 
shooting,  looked  from  his  window  and, 
seeing  the  trespassers,  went  out  and 
mildly  remonstrated  with  them  and 
asked  them  to  remove  from  the  prem¬ 
ises.  At  once  came  back  the  reply : 
“We  will  move  when  we  get  ready.  You 
cannot  put  us  off,  as  you  have  not 
posted  against  hunters.” 

Said  the  l’esident :  “I  own  this  prop¬ 
erty  and  I  wish  you  at  once  to  get  out.” 
“You  go  to  h - ,”  returned  the  tres¬ 

passers.  “It  will  take  more  than  three 
of  you  to  put  us  out.”  “All  right,” 
smiled  the  owner.  “If  I  cannot  get  you 
in  one  way  I  will  in  another.”  So  he 
returned  to  the  house  and  called  the 
nearest  constable,  who  at  once  re¬ 
sponded. 

As  soon  as  the  trespassers  saw  the 
constable,  who  was  in  uniform,  they 
rushed  to  a  waiting  auto  and  started 
off.  “Jump  in  my  auto,”  yelled  the  con¬ 
stable  to  the  l’esident,  who  without  hes¬ 
itation  obeyed,  and  the  race  was  on. 
Two  miles  wei*e  covered  before  the  con¬ 
stable  and  the  resident  could  get  along¬ 
side  the  car  of  the  hunters.  At  a  curve 
in  the  road  the  constable  ran  his  car 
on  the  inside  of  the  fugitives,  crowding 
them  into  the  ditch,  so  that  they  wei*e 
compelled  to  stop.  Drawing  his  revol¬ 
ver,  for  the  men  were  carrying  shot¬ 
guns  and  were  in  a  thx-eatening  mood, 
the  constable  jumped  upon  the  running- 
board  of  their  car  and  placed  them 
all  under  arrest  and  at  once  took 
them  before  the  nearest  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  happened  to  be  at  church, 
but  who  came  out  and  held  court  at 
the  roadside.  The  prisoners  were  ar¬ 
raigned  on  a  charge  of  violation  of  the 
Sunday  law  and  the  case  adjourned 
until  the  next  evening  in  order  to  allow 
the  men  to  secure  lawyers  to  defend 
them. 

In  ultimate  court  proceedings  all  the 
men  finally  pleaded  guilty  and  the 
leader  was  fined  $10  and  sentenced  to 
10  days  in  jail,  this  being  the  limit  of 
punishment  fixed  for  the  first  violation 
of  this  law.  The  other  two  were  fined 
$10  each.  In  addition  to  this  fine,  one 
of  the  men  forfeited  a  penalty  of  $17.50 
for  hunting  without  a  license;  so  that 
the  total  costs  to  the  ti-io  of  trespassers 
was  $47.50  —  leather  expensive  Sixnday 
sport.  Had  these  men  quietly  left  the 
premises  when  asked  by  the  owner,  no 
Sunday  charge  would  have  been  placed 
against  them,  but  when  he  found  he 
was  helpless  to  oust  them  on  the  tres¬ 
pass  chai'ge  he  availed  himself  of  the 
next  best  way  to  get  them. 

Since  this  occurrence  the  town  of 
Newburgh  on  Sunday  has  been  eom- 
pax*atively  quiet  and  none  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  have  been  annoyed  by  Sunday 
trespassers.  Section  2145  applies  to 
the  entire  State  of  New  York  and  can 
be  enforced  wherever  citizens  are  earn¬ 
est  euoxxgh  to  demand  that  their  peace 
officers  do  their  duty. 

C,  O,  WARFORD. 


This  is  Archie  Carter  driving  a  registered  hull  calf  at  the  North  Carolina 

Experiment  Station 
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Car  nodies 


Motor 


Covered  with  Celluloid 


Today,  paint  is  not  used  in  finishing  motor 
car  bodies.  Instead,  they  are  “DucoecT  or  lac' 

quered _ When  a  car  body  is  lacquered,  it  is 

actually  covered  with  coatings  of  colored  cellu' 

loid,  sprayed  on _ The  use 

of  lacquer  has  resulted  in  a 
far  greater  variety  of  colors 
and  color  combinations  in 


finishing  motor  car  bodies.  It 
has  another  great  advantage, 
that  of  retaining  its  luster 

much  longer  than  paint _ 

Although  lacquer  has 
greatly  simplified  body  paint' 
ing,  as  many  as  15  major 
operations  are  required  be' 
fore  the  lacquering  of  a 
Fisher  Body  is  completed. 


Method  of  Finishing  a  Fisher  Body 

After  a  Fisher  Body  receives  four  coats  of  “rough  stuff”  it  is 
sready  for  a  Japan  ground  color.  It  then  receives  four  to  six  coats  of 
lacquer.  Then  there  are,  of  course,  five  drying  periods,  one  between 
each  coat  of  lacquer.  It  is  then  carefully  rubbed,  once  after  the 
“rough  stuff”  has  been  applied  and  again  — this  time  with  oil 
and  fine  sandpaper— after  the  lacquer  has  been  applied.  Finally, 
it  is  polished;  and  then,  if  the  paint  design  calls  for  striping,  it  is 
striped  by  highly  skilled  men  who  work  free-hand  and  who 
specialize  in  this  delicate  art. 


Body  by  FISHER 

S . .  . .  i  . . 


lO  Days  Trial/ 


The  SHAW  Du -All  Tractor 


\wheel  regelates 


Gauge 


(Try  ft  at  oar  risk!  Write  for  Liberal  Trial  Offer  and  Low 
Direct-from-Factory  Price.  The  SHAW  does  every  farm 
and  garden  power  job  in  less  time,  with  less  labor.  Fine 
for  truck  gardens,  estates,  etc.  Runs  belt  machinery. 
Walking  or  riding  types,  single  or  twin  engines.  2  speeds 

forward;  can  be  equipped  with  reverse.  ^ - 

wheel  regulates  depth  of  cultivating. 

Patented 
tool 

control.. 

Free  Book 

tells  how  power 
farming  saves  you 
money— no  obligation 
—postcard  brings  it. 


THE  SHAW  MFG.  CO. 

4702  Front  St. 
Galesburg,  Kan. 


Mowar  At- 
tachments  — 

EitherCutter 
Bar  for  bay, 
weeds  ;  or  Cy¬ 
linder  Typo 
for  lawns. 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  the  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Pepper 
Plant,  Egg  Plant 

•—and  all  Bimilar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 


Set  out  your  plants  just  ■when  you 
are  ready,  regardless  of  dry  weather. 
Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
in  one  operation.  Three  times  as  fast 
ashand  setting.  Every  plant  will  grow. 
Every  year  the  demand  for  Masters 
Rapid  Plant  Setter  exceeds  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities.  Many  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  and  could  not  get  them  at 
planting  time.  Don’t  wait.  Buy  from  your 
dealer  NOW.  If  he  hasn’t  this  planter 
in  stock  write  us  for  descriptive  literature. 

MASfERS  PLANTER  CO.,  Dept.  15  Chicago,  III. 


UMivnuig) 

tivating.  Spraying  and 
Lawn  Mowing — at  such 

big  saving  of  time  and  energy.  ■  At¬ 
tachments  instarttly  interchangeable. 

New  improved  Tools,  Arched  Axle,  Tool 
Control,  Power.  Turn,  Snappy  Powerful  Mo¬ 
tor,  Pulley  for  Belt  Work — and  many  other 
-features. .  Has  solved  the  labor  problem  of 
thousands  of  gardeners,  florists,  poultrymen, 
nurserymen  end  suburban  farmers.  .  Time 
Payment  Plqn.  .Write  Today  for  64.  page 
booklet.  .GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

•  t  723  Park  Street 
’PORT  WASHINGTON,  Wl£ 


mm 


and  Power  Lawnvnower 

A  Practical  Proven  Power 
Cultivator  for  Gardeners, 

Suburbanites,  Truckers , Cataloi 
Florists,  Nurserymen  Free 

Fruit  Growers.  Country  KKgH 
Estates  and  Poultrymen.  ^ 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Send  for 
the  1928 
Bean  Catalog 


Invented  by 
John  Bean 
in  1884 


Protect  your  Crops 

Spray  with  a  BEAN  and  add  to  your  profits. 
Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings,  Automatic 
Lubrication,  Porcelained  Cylinders  that 
never  wear  out,  Troubleless  Ball  Valves  with 
Threadless  Covers  and  Removable  and  Re¬ 
versible  Seats,  Dependable  Pressure  Regula¬ 
tor,  BEAN  Pump  without  stuffing  boxes  or 
stuffing-box  troubles,  and  many  other  vital 
advantages,  many  found  on  no  other  sprayer. 
Built  in  all  sizes  up  to  40  gals,  per  minute. 


BEAN  Simplicity  Sprayer 

A  high-grade  low-cost 
power  sprayer  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  6  gals,  a  minute 
i  at  250  lbs.  pressure,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  do  good  work 
with  a  spray  gun  or  sup¬ 
ply  two  rods. 

BEAN  Power  Dusters 

Mix  their  own  dust,  thus 
saving  half  the  cost  of 
materials.  Engine-driven 
Crop  and  Orchard  types.  ^ 

Write  for  Bean  Sprayer  and  Duster  Catalogs. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 


23  Hosmer  Street  243  W.  Julian  Street 

Lansing,  Mich.  San  Jose,  Calif. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editor iat  page. 


NEEDHAM 

CROWN  GRAIN  DRILLS 

Write  for  Prices 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  112,  PHELPS.  N.  Y. 


Garden  Bulletin  Board 

[Conducted  by  W.  W.  H.  Experience  and 
questions  invited.] 


Early  Things 

Snowdrops  and  squills  are  the  fa¬ 
miliar  “early  birds”  of  the  garden,  and 
then  the  Crocuses,  which  come  in  many 
varieties  and  make  one  smile  as  they 
are  seen  standing  up  straight,  with 
petals  frozen  solid  on  those  Spring 
mornings  when  Winter  has  come  back 
for  a  call  during  the  night.  The  snow¬ 
drops  and  Scilla  are  of  many  kinds 
also,  though  most  catalogs  name  only 
one  or  two.  The  list  of  a  specialist 
before  me  gives  10  varieties  of  snow¬ 
drops  ahd  32  Scilla. 

By  far  the  most  showy  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  early  things  are  Trillium  grandi- 
fiorum  and  Mertensia  Virginica,  the 
Virginia  bluebell.  I  have  a  clump  of 
around  150  Trilliums  in  my  wild  gar¬ 
den,  which  is  merely  a  spot  in  par¬ 
tial  shade  where  the  wild  plants  “have 
their  own  way.”  Happening  around 
there  some  day,  a  lot  of  brownish 
green  shoots  will  be  seen  coming  up 
through  the  decaying  leaves,  the 
promise  of  what  will  be  glorious  lily 
bloom  for  six  weeks,  pure  white,  final¬ 
ly  changing  to  pink,  and  producing  a 
multitude  of  seeds.  If  one  cares  to 
use  the  seeds  for  planting  elsewhere, 
they  must  be  watched  carefully  and 
picked  at  just  the  right  time,  otherwise 
Nature  will  scatter  them  about,  de¬ 
veloping  in  time  into  new  bulbs. 

The  Mertensia  is  not  so  prodigal  in 
growth  and  does  not  spread  like  the 
Trillium,  but  with  its  clusters  of  grace¬ 
ful  sky-blue  bells  makes  a  fine  show¬ 
ing,  either  planted  alone  or  in  com¬ 
pany  with  other  plants.  Mine  are  in 
shade  near  the  Trillium  clump  and  are 
in  bloom  a  full  month.  After  flower¬ 
ing,  Mertensia  dies  down  and  entirely 
disappears  during  Summer.  Labels 
should  be  kept  standing  where  it  is; 
otherwise  one  may  forget  and  start 
planting  something  else  in  the  vacant 
spot  in  Summer.  w.  w.  h. 


What  Chance  for  Woman 
Gardeners? 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  opportunities  in  this 
part  of  the  country  for  a  competent  wo¬ 
man  gardener.  I  am  writing  in  behalf 
of  my  sister,  who  is  arriving  from  Ger¬ 
many  in  a  short  time.  She  studied  at  an 
agricultural  school  for  two  years  and 
has  done  practical  work  as  a  private 
gardener  and  daring  the  last  few  years, 
has  been  with  a  very  large  nursery.  She 
has  been  specializing  in  the  propagation 
of  hothouse  plants,  as  well  as  other 
phases  of  agriculture. 

Can  you  suggest  the  wisest  procedure 
in  the  matter  of  getting  her  placed? 
Above  all  tell  me  how  good  or  bad  the 
chances  for  woman  gardeners  in  gen¬ 
eral  are.  j.  m. 

New  York. 


Hardiness  of  Tender  Bulbs 

What  is  the  comparative  hardiness 
of  Crinum  Kirkii,  Ismene  calathina, 
and  Montbretia?  Will  the  bulbs  endure 
as  much  cold  as  the  tubers  of  the 
Dahlia?  In  this  section  of  Virginia 
the  Gladiolus  is  entirely  hardy,  and 
will  remain  in  the  ground  over  Winter 
without  any  protection.  Cannas  and 
Dahlias  will  remain  in  the  ground 
over  Winter  with  light  mulching. 

Williamsburg,  Va.  n.  s.  h. 


An  Old  Asparagus  Bed 

We  have  often  heard  the  statement 
that  a  well-kept  asparagus  bed  will 
“last  a  lifetime.”  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Howe,  of  Worcester  County,  Mass., 
sends  us  a  record  of  an  asparagus  bed 
made  by  Dr.  Bridges,  of  Petershram, 
Mass.,  in  1780,  which  in  1880  was  still 
doing  well,  after  a  lifetime  and  a  third. 
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MONTMORENCY 
The  Best  Sour  Cherry 

A  S  long  as  pies  are  popular,  there  will  be  a 
p  demand  for  this  heavy  -  yielding  sour 
cherry.  The  Trees  are  strong,  clean 
growers,  little  affected  by  wet  weather.  The 
fruit  ships  well,  looks  well  and  sells  well — a  sure¬ 
fire  money-maker.  We  have  fine  one  and  two- 
year-old  Trees,  guaranteed  true  to  name. 


Fruit  Trees,  Berries,  Roses 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens 

We  Pay  Transportation.  See  Catalog 

Send  for  Free  Nursery  Book 

It  shows  Apples,  Peaches,  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries, 
Berries,  Grapes  and  Ornamentals  in  natural 
colors.  It  lists  a  full  line  of  choice  material  for 
home  and  orchard  planting,  all  grown  in  our 
own  400-acre  Nurseries.  Write  for  your  copy 
today.  Special  discounts  allowed  on  early  orders. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

65  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Grotoers  for  44Yrs. 


This  Seed**' 
Plant  BOOK1 

is  Ready  for  Y0& 


IT  describes  and  pic¬ 
tures  in  their  nat¬ 
ural  colors  reliable 
Flowers  and  Vege¬ 
tables  that  have 
proved  best  in  many  home  gardens 
similar  to  your  own.  Also  many  new 
kinds,  testedand  found  verysuperior. 

New  Golden  Sunshine 
SWEET  CORN 

Very  early  yellow  Sweet  Corn.  10  days 
before  Bantam.  12  rows  of  tender, 
sweet  kernels  on  ears  7  inches  long. 

ONWARD  PEA 

A  splendid  new  home  garden  and 
market  pea.  Early,  low  growing,  large 
podded,  sweet,  tender  and  delicious. 

A  New  Blue  Hardy  POPPY 

Beautiful  sky-blue.  Prolific  bloomer. 
Awarded  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
Certificate.  New  Mammoth  Flowered 
Zinnias;  New  Chrysanthemum  -  like 
Asters;  New  Gladiolus;  Dahlias, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Best  of  everything 
for  lawn  and  garden. 

Our  Vegetable  Seeds  are  standard 
for  quality  with  Market  Gardeners,  as 
our  Flower  Seeds  are  with  Florists  and 
Gardeners  everywhere. 

Send  for  this  book  today.  It’s  FREE. 

HART  &  VICK  SEEDS 

70  Stone  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Dreer’s 

Garden  Book 

t'OR  years  the  guide  book  of  ama- 
teur  and  professional  gardeners 
in  the  successful  growing  of  Vege¬ 
tables  and  Flowers.  The  new  edition 


Notes  from  a  Jersey  Garden 

We  have  had  quite  a  change  in  the 
weather  here,  and  it  has  been  a  wel¬ 
come  respite  from  the  last  cold  wave. 
Some  folks  are  predicting  a  very  mile 
Winter,  but  the  probabilities  are  that 
we  all  know  very  little  about  what  is 
yet  to  come.  The  mild  weather  has, 
however,  given  us  a  chance  to  look 
around  outdoors,  and  there  is  always 
something  to  interest  the  careful  ob¬ 
server  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year. 
The  storms  lately  have  broken  several 
limbs  off  the  sugar  maples,  and  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  sap  had  already  began 
to  run  in  some  of  them.  This  reminds 
me  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  cut  or  prune 
maple  trees — especially  sugar  maples 
■ — when  the  sap  is  running  if  the  high¬ 
est  possible  vitality  is  wanted,  as  in 
street  trees,  etc. 

Our  cold  Winter  winds  here  are 
somewhat  broken  in  force  by  the  large 
Norway  spruce  on  the  north  side,  and 
as  time  goes  on  the  good  these  trees 
do  is  more  and  more  appreciated. 
Being  absolutely  hardy  almost  every¬ 
where  they  have  been  largely  planted, 
and  the  strong  vigorous  growth  and 
dark  green  foliage  are  very  frequent 
figures  in  the  American  landscape.  It 
has  been  quite  the  fashion  the  last  few 
years,  however,  to  plant  these  trees 
quite  close  to  the  dwelling-house,  and 
without  auy  regard  to  the  ultimate  size 
of  the  tree.  This  is  a  great  mistake  in 
many  cases,  as  the  trees  soon  become 
too  large,  and  are  apt  to  become 
scraggy  if  crowded  or  lacking  room. 
We  have  so  many  handsome  dwarf  - 
gr owing  evergreens  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  material  for  small  grounds,  and 
as  I  write,  a  look  out  of  the  window 
shows  a  fine  little  grove  of  cypress  of 
different  kinds.  Also  varieties  of 
arbor  vitse,  both  green  and  variegated, 
and  as  these  are  somewhat  protected 
by  the  larger  trees  they  seldom  winter- 
kill  or  fail  to  grow.  Looking  outdoors 
this  morning  and  into  the  goldfish  pool 
(which  is  covered  with  hotbed  sash) 

I  find  that  the  mild  weather  has 
tempted  the  fish  up  to  the  top  to  get 
the  light  and  air.  One  peculiarity 
about  goldfish  is  that  while  they  are 
sluggish  and  go  to  deep  water  and  stay 
almost  dormant  they  are  all  alive  the 
first  few  warm  days  and  there  are  no 
doubt  some  humans  are  just  like  them. 
It  is  wonderful  what  a  change  in  the 
weather  produces  sometimes  both  in 
our  health  and  temper. 

In  light  sandy  ground,  especially 
during  a  hot  dry  Summer,  a  small 
amount  of  salt  carefully-used  will  be 
found  an  excellent  fertilizer,  and  for 
destroying  the  common  cutworms 


is  the  best  yet,  with  its  hundreds  of 
illustrations  and  color  plates  of  all 
that  is  best  in  Seeds,  Plants 
and  Bulbs,  and  its  valuable 
and  interesting  cultural 
information.  Also  Special 
Rose  Catalogue  on  request. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  crop,  tested  seeds,  sure  to  produce. 
Sold  for  58  years  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  reasonable. 


Extra  packages  free  with  every  order. 
Free— Large  catalog  with  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send  your  own 
and  neighbors  addresses  today. 

R.  H.  SH  U  M  WAY,  Dept.  68  Rockford,  III. 


On  the  grounds  here  there  is  a 
Baldwin  apple  tree  that  not  only  bears 
fruit  almost  every  year,  but  the  fruit 
has  always  had  a  peculiar  sprightly 
flavor,  so  much  so  that  everyone  re¬ 
marks  it  at  once  when  tasting  it.  Out 
of  dozens  of  samples  of  this  variety  it 
has  stood  supreme,  and  whether  it  is 
because  of  its  location  or  surroundings 
I  confess  I  do  not  know.  It  is  grow¬ 
ing  on  a  southwest  slope,  and  is  shel¬ 
tered  by  a  house  comparatively  near  by 
on  the  west  side ;  has  never  had  special 
care  and  not  even  sprayed,  but  the 
quality  and  size  of  the  fruit  has  al¬ 
ways  been  noticed.  Last  Fall  the 
European  starlings  had  evidently  dis¬ 
covered  this  tree,  and  as  they  de¬ 
scended  in  big  flocks  and  pecked  holes 
in  the  fruit  we  were  obliged  to  go  after 
them  with  a  shotgun,  and  right  here 
I  may  say  that  a  22  calibre  shotgun 
loaded  with  flue  salt  is  a  handy  article 
to  have  around  the  garden.  You  cau 
pick  off  the  marauders  without  scaring 
the  whole  neighborhood,  and  there  is 
not  the  danger  that  there  is  using  a 
rifle  with  bullets.  The  latter  should 


ftl  flVFR  QFCH  Medium  Red,  Northern  grown.  Alsike,  never  be  USed  in  thickly  Settled  COUUtl'V 
vMMeu  OCCU  Mam.  Red.  Write  for  special  prices.  ..  ,  .  , 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.  224  Cleveland  Ave.  Canton.  O.  dlStlTCtS.  H.  W.  HALES. 
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^Bargains 

in  Fruit  Trees,  Bush  Fruits  Etc . 

Is  Now  Ready — Send  for  Free  Copy 

Complied  especially  to  celebrate  our  50th 
Anniversary,  this  Big  Golden  Jubilee 
Book  contains  more  and  bigger  bargains 
than  we  have  ever  offered  before.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  including  the  famous  COBTLANO 
and  other  apple  trees,  bush  fruits,  shrubs, 
vines,  roses  and  every  other  product  of  this 
big  Nursery  is  listed  at  prices  that  will  amaze 
you. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  our  Golden  Jubilee  Book 
right  now,  for  in  addition  to  the  50th  Anniver¬ 
sary  Bargains  we  are  offering  Special  Prem¬ 
iums  to  those  who  order  early.  Also  contains 
many  simple  charts  showing  how  you  can 
beautify  your  grounds  at  small  cost. 

Special  Jubilee  Offer 

50  New  Cortland  Apple  Trees,  3  to  4  ft.  .  _  __ 

Cortland  apples  sold  for  five  dollars  rb  j  \ 
per  bushel.  These  50  Cortland  trees  JK  III 
will  come  into  bearing  quickly  and  «  1  j 

make  you  an  average  net  profit  of 
$1,000  per  year. 

Send  This  Coupon  Today  l 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

33  Green  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y  I 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  me  } 
FREE,  your  Big  Golden  Jubilee  t 
Book  of  Bargains. 

Name  . j 

Address  . { 

♦  •  . . . . . .  •  •  •  j 


MANURES  for  over  20  Years 


They  have  always 
produced good  crops 

AVY AY  back  in  1847,  Prof.  James  J. 
X”V  Mapes  laid  down  the  guiding 
principle  which,  has  been  followed 
ever  since  in  the  making  of  Mapes 
Manures.  Prof.  Mapes  said  that 
the  crop  could  tell  the  value  of  ferti¬ 
lizing  materials  better  than  the  chem¬ 
ical  laboratory.  Although  he  was  an 
expert  chemist,  he  put  crop  results 
far  ahead  of  laboratory  analysis.  And, 
because  Mapes  Manures  have  always 
been  formulated  on  this  basis,  thou¬ 
sands  of  good  farmers  have  obtained 
such  remarkable  and  outstanding  re¬ 
sults  that  they  have  been  willing  and 
glad  to  pay  more  for  Mapes  Manures. 

Say  Boyden  Brothers  of  Conway,  Mass., 
We  have  been  using  Mapes  Manures  for  over 
twenty  years  and  have  always  gotten  better 
crops  and  better  prices.  W e  recommend  Mapes 
Manures  for  all  crops." 


J?’°ien^erg  ^  ®on  of  Ellington,  Conn.,  say. 
We  have  used  Mapes  Manures  for  over 
twenty  years  and  have  always  produced  good 
crops.  We  have  always  found  the  Mapes  com¬ 
pany  reliable.” 

H.  H.  Cummings  of  Simsbury,  Conn.,  says, 
I  have  used  Mapes  Manures  for  twelve  years 
with  good  results  and  will  use  no  other.” 

Mapes  Manures  have  always  produced  out¬ 
standing  results  because  they  have  always  been 
formulated  on  the  basis  of  crop  yield  and  qual¬ 
ity*  Two  fertilizers  of  the  same  analysis  may 
give  widely  different  results  because  of  the 
difference  in  plant  food  materials  ffom  which 
they  are  compounded.  Mapes  Manures  are 
first  made  right,  then  priced  as  low  as  possible. 
The  little  additional  cost  is  returned  to  you 
many  times  in  bigger  crops  and  better  quality. 


Just  Mail  this  Coupon  today 

Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield,  the  crop 
quality  and  the  crop  profits  with  the  results  from  any 
other  fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  a  list  of 
crop  brands  and  prices  of  Mapes  Manures.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  Mapes  4 4 cost  little  more  —  worth  much  more.44 


MAPES 


Manure  s 

cost  little  more 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  13 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  List  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops: . 


Afy  Name  is 


P‘  O . State.. 

4 


worth  much  more 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 
with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 

High  pressure . . .  Low  up¬ 
keep.  .  •  Slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Power  Sprayer  and 
Traction  Machine  is  strong — built  to  last  and  for 
hard  usage,  easy  to  keep  in  order.  Equipped  with 
the  reliable  Ospraymo  automatic  system  of  agitation, 
throttle  valve,  a  pressure  regulator  and  gauge. 

Stiff  -brushes  on  the  revolving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on]  every  turn — prevents  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging — insures  your  work  against 
delay  in  orchard,  grove  or  field. 


Ospraymo  Power  Sprayer 
reaches  the  topmost  boughs. 

THE  S  P  R  A 


There  is  an  Ospraymo  for  every  need 
High  pressure  guaranteed 

Insist  on  an  Ospraymo  when  you  buy,  and  put 

an  end  to  your 
spraying  prob¬ 
lems.  Send  f|or 
our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a 
sprayer  suited  to 
your  needs.  Find 
out  about  the 
best.  Address 

Ospraymo  Traction  in  Action.  Two  bushels  of 
potatoes  grow  where  one  grew  before. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 
Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

World  leaders  for  46  years 
YER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


Ammonia 

—a  quick  source  of 


Nitrogen 


o 


i 


The 


a*? 

Company 

Agricultural  Dept. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Medina,  O. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Shreveport,  La. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
In  Canada 
Toronto,  Ont. 


F  all  plant  foods  Nitrogen  is  most  im¬ 
portant.  Recognition  of  this  fact  has  led 
to  a  continual  increase  in  its  use. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  leads  all  other  sources 
of  inorganic  nitrogen  in  quantity  supplied  to 
agriculture.  It  is  endorsed  by  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  authorities  and  used  by  fertilizer 
manufacturers  all  over  the  world. 

Ammonia  fertilizers  have  come  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  for  many  fruits,  grains,  field  and  truck 
crops. 


Why 


Because  the  ammonia  is  a  quick 
source  of  nitrogen — immediately  available 
as  a  plant  food,  quick  in  its  action,  and  not 
readily  leached  from  the  soil. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  because 
it’s  all  soluble  and  available,  is  a  quick  source 
of  nitrogen,  especially  for  top-dressing  fruits 
and  vegetables  where  shipping  quality  and 
uniformity  count  for  so  much.  It’s  fine  and 
dry — easy  to  spread — and  high  in  test  (25}4% 
Free  Sample  ammonia  guaranteed). 

Try  before  you  buy!  We’ll 
send  you  —  FREE  —  enough 
Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  to  fertilize  25  sq.  ft.  of 
soil.  We  will  also  send  you 
free  bulletins  telling  how  best 
to  use  Arcadian.  Just  fill  in 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  — 
today! 


Results  PROVE 

the  availability  of  the  nitrogen  in 

ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


G-1-28 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office)  ^  ^A 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am  especially 


interested  in  . 

( Write  names  of  crops  on  line  above'' 
and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 

Name-! - - - 

Address  . _ : _ 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Some  Notable  Roses 

No.  3 

Ulrich  Brunner 

This  Hybrid  Perpetual  rose  was  sent 
out  by  the  French  grower  Antoine 
Levet  of  Lyons  in  1882.  After  nearly 
half  a  century  this  is  still  a  popular 
rose,  valued  for  many  good  qualities. 
Levet  sent  out  his  first  rose  in  18lk>, 
and  he  originated  a  number  of  va¬ 
rieties  of  permanent  merit.  Ulrich 
Brunner  is  a  very  reliable  sort  with 
bright  cherry  red  flowers  very  shapely 
in  bud,  though  loosely  formed  when 
fully  open.  It  is  very  fragrant,  and 
reliably  hardy  in  the  North.  It  is  a 
“June  rose’’  here  in  the  East  with  one 
blooming  season,  but  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  it  blooms  continuously  over  a 


long  season.  It  is  a  popular  sort  for 
forcing  in  pots  for  Easter  trade,  giving 
a  shapely  bush  with  a  good  display 
of  bloom. 

Ulrich  Brunner  is  a  bud  sport  of 
Anna  de  Diesbach,  a  variety  sent  out 
h.v  Lacharme  in  1858,  which  has  large 
double  fragrant  flowers  of  rich  car¬ 
mine.  This  blooms  freely  in  Autumn, 
as  well  as  June,  and  both  these  sorts 
can  ho  confidently  recommended  for  the 
home  rose  garden. 


Cabbage  and  Quack  Grass 

On  page  1554  I  noticed  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Quack  Grass  and  Cabbage.”  The 
writer  states  that  by  Summer  fallow¬ 
ing  until  June  and  then  setting  the 
piece  to  cabbage,  quack  grass  can  be 
killed.  I  wish  to  disagree  with  this 
as  it  was  tried  out  over  20  years  ago 
on  our  place  as  well  as  other  farms  in 
our  neighborhood.  This  man  is  right 
as  far  as  he  has  gone,  but  there  is  some 
little  work  necessary  before  the  early 
Spring  plowing  unless  this  land  was  in 
some  cultivated  crop  the  year  before. 
If  so,  the  early  plowing  and  constant 
deep  dragging  until  some  time  in  June 
will  finish  the  quack  grass. 

In  many  sections  cabbage  is  grown 
on  sod  land,  and  where  this  is  the  case 
it  is  necessary  to  plow  early  enough 
the  Fall  before  so  the  sod  will  rot  and 
the  ground  must  have  several  good 
deep  draggings  with  a  spring-tooth  har¬ 
row.  Now  let  this  ground  lie  over 
Winter  and  very  early  next  Spring 
start  the  plowing.  Keep  the  land 
dragged  over  as  suggested  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  until  cabbage  setting  time.  The 
principle  is  that  quack  grass  cannot 
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be  killed  by  working  only  one  side  of 
the  furrows.  There  will  be  enough  loft 
down  below  the  harrow  and  in  the  cab¬ 
bage  hills  to  infest  the  land  in  a  few 
years  again.  I  have  had  experience  for 
many  years  along  this  line,  not  only  on 
my  own  farm  of  200  acres,  but  have 
helped  many  others.  This  same  princi¬ 
ple  of  working  both  sides  of  the  fur¬ 
rows  may  be  worked  around  to  fit 
many  conditions  •  and  quite  a  wide 
range  of  crops,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
be  very  thorough. 

The  tractor  and  a  good  sharp  har¬ 
row  greatly  aid  in  a  thorough  job.  if 
the  harrow  points  are  worn  and  dull 
it  will  pay  greatly  to  purchase  a  set  of 
reversible  steel  points  which  fasten  on 
the  old  teeth  with  a  set  screw.  These 
are  far  cheaper  than  new  teeth  and 


can  he  turned  over  when  worn,  giving 
a  second  new  point. 

On  my  farm  many  fields  were  so  bad¬ 
ly  infested  that  the  quack  had  to  be 
raked  and  either  drawn  off  or  let  dry 
and  burned  up  before  harrowing 
could  be  continued.  At  one  time  I 
thought  many  of  the  fields  were  worth¬ 
less,  as  the  quack  would  get  the  start 
of  almost  anything  planted.  Not  un¬ 
til  the  double  plowing  or  successive 
cropping  and  Summer  fallowing  the 
second  season  was  used  did  I  conquer 
the  quack.  Once  the  key  was  found 
I  have  used  my  worst  fields  for  cab¬ 
bage  and  have  grown  from  20  to  30 
tons  per  acre  for  20  successive  years. 

New  York.  e.  n.  reed. 


Damming  Surface  Water 

I  have  a  ditch  running  through  two 
lots  above  me.  The  water  runs  over 
my .  lot,  just  spoiling  it,  also  water 
during  the  heavy  rains  comes  from 
above  my  place.  Can  I  build  a  re¬ 
taining  wall  on  my  property  so  as  to 
keep  this  water  off,  building  the  re¬ 
taining  wall  all  around  my  property 
on  my  land?  r.  is.  m. 

New  York. 

You  cannot  dam  up  surface  water 
and  throw  it  back  on  your  neighbor. 
We  believe  that  many  of  the  drainage 
questions  could  be  settled  easily  if  the 
adjoining  owners  would  get  together 
and  talk  the  matter  over  pleasantly. 
There  is  usually  some  way  of  perfect¬ 
ing  drainage  without  damage  to  any¬ 
one.  N.  T. 


Farmer  :  “If  I  were  as  lazy  as  you,  I’d 
go  and  hang  myself  in  my  barn.”  Hobo: 
“No,  you  wouldn't.  If  you  were  as  lazy 
as  me  you  wouldn’t  have  any  barn.” — 
Boston  Transcript, 
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This  pile  of  Netted  Gems  (above)  is  the  yield  from  just  one  acre  of  Semesan  Bel  treated  seed  potatoes — 421  bushels. 
(Below)  These  potatoes,  the  one  at  the  left,  heavily  scabbed,  the  one  at  the  right,  clean,  were  grown  from  the  same 
seed,  in  the  same  soil,  with  the  same  fertilizer  and  under  the  same  conditions.  The  grower,  M.  A.  Roakes  of 
Lewiston,  Maine,  says:  “I  am  entirely  convinced  that  the  difference  between  these  two  samples  was  caused  by 

disinfecting  with  Semesan  Bel.” 


Science  finds  new  economical  way 

to  improve  your  crop  yields 


Assure  your  harvest  with  SEMESAN  before  you  plant 


MANY  times 
greater  than 
thecroplossescaused 
by  the  Mississippi 
Flood;  almost  as 
great  as  this  year’s 
interest  on  the  na¬ 
tional  debt;  more 
than  $700,000,000, 
says  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  is  the  farmer’s  loss  on  his  major 
crops  due  to  seed  and  plant  diseases.  And 
every  year  the  loss  grows. 

Every  season,  for  the  past  few  years,  the 
Government  has  devoted  a  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of  its  annual  appropriation  for  agri¬ 
cultural  improvement  to  the  study  of  methods 
for  eliminating  this  enormous  farm  waste — 
fast  becoming  an  economic  crime.  At  last  a 
way  has  been  found  to  prevent  these  stag¬ 
gering  crop  losses — to  replace  them  with  yield 
increases  that  cut  the  cost  of  production  and 
enlarge  the  margin  of  profit  on  every  bushel. 

At  last  du  Pont  scientists,  working  with 
America’s  foremost  farm  authorities,  devel¬ 
oped  the  precise  formula.  On  thousands  of 
acres  of  different  crops  they  tested  it.  And 
then,  the  value  of  their  research  proved,  they 
gave  it  to  the  world.  The  scientists  knew  the 
new  product  as  a  complex  organic  mercurial. 
The  simple  trade  name  is  SEMESAN. 

Not  only  is  SEMESAN  more  effective 
against  disease  and  safer  to  use  than  any  of 
the  older  disinfectants;  it  is  immeasurably 
more  convenient.  No  more  deadly  fumes,  no 
more  complicated  treating  vats.  No  time- 
wasting  soaking  and  fumigation.  Semesan  is 
easily  applied  either  as  a  dust  or  liquid. 
More  important  even  than  these  advantages 
is  the  fact  that  Semesan  dust  continues  its 
protection  of  the  seed  right  into  the  soil, 
generally  preventing  reinfection  by  soil-borne 
diseases. 

From  the  parent  disinfectant,  SEMESAN, 


which  is  designed  for  general  use  on  practi¬ 
cally  all  types  of  crops,  there  were  developed 
other  equally  efficient  disinfectants  for  the 
specific  treatment  of  two  of  America’s  largest 
crops,  corn  and  potatoes. 

More  than  $200,000,000  annually  are  lost 
by  cultivators  of  corn  in  the  United  States 
due  entirely  to  diseases  now  proved  con¬ 
trollable  at  a  cost  as  low  as  2j4c  an  acre. 

Co-operating  with  the  Government,  du  Pont 
research  chemists  have  produced  a  distinctly 
superior  Seed  Corn  Disinfectant,  trade  named : 

THE  IMPROVED  SEMESAN  JR. 

The  Seed  Corn  Disinfectant 

Under  its  experimental  name,  “Du  Pont  Dust  No. 
35-C,”  Improved  Semesan  Jr.  was  given  the  most 
comprehensive  Government  field  tests  ever  made.  The 
exceptional  results  attained  wide  publicity.  Of  the  large 
number  of  disinfectants  openly  competing  in  these 
experiments,  the  Improved  Semesan  Jr.  outstripped 
all  others  and  proved  by  exhaustive  tests  the  most 


Stalk  and  ear  rots  caused  this  worthless 
nubbin. 


uniformly  satisfactory 
treatment.  Virtually  the 
only  treatment  that 
did  NOT  depress  but 
did  consistently  increase 
yields  from  the  finest 
quality  disease-free  seeds. 

During  these  experi¬ 
ments,  this  Improved 
Semesan  Jr.  made  an 
average  yield  increase  of 
a  few  bushels  per  acre 
with  good  seed  to  as 
high  as  40%  to  50% 
with  diseased  seed.  The  cost  of  producing  these  phenom¬ 
enal  increases  was  just  2  J^c  per  acre. 

New  Seed  Potato  Disinfectant 

Each  year,  of  America’s  potato  crop,  representing  a 
greater  value  than  that  of  all  other  vegetables  com¬ 
bined,  a  fifth  is  destroyed  by  disease.  Approximately 
seventy-five  million  bushels  of  potatoes  were  lost  annu¬ 
ally  because  there  was  no  satisfactory  seed  potato  dis¬ 
infectant.  Chemists  and  plant  disease  experts  com¬ 
bined  their  studies  and  developed  another  form  of 
Semesan — Improved  Semesan  Bel.  It  controlled  the 
worst  of  these  diseases  and  increased  yields  enormously. 
The  Florida  Experiment  Station,  in  its  annual  report 
for  1926,  summarized  its  search  for  a  really  efficient 
potato  disinfectant  by  saying:  “Very  little  benefit  was 
noted  from  any  of  the  treatments  EXCEPT  SEME¬ 
SAN,  which  gave  material  increases  in  yield.” 

Applied  as  an  INSTANTANEOUS  DIP — the  easiest, 
quickest,  most  effective  method  ever  devised.  No  more 
costly,  uncertain  soaking.  The  Improved  Semesan  Bel 
will  treat  from  16  bushels  of  small  or  cut  seed  to  as 
much  as  or  more  than  20  bushels  of  large  or  whole 
seed  pieces.  Generally  results  in  quicker  sprouting, 
improved  stands,  better  vine  growth,  earlier  maturity, 
better  quality,  and  much  heavier  yields.  All  this  at  a 
cost  of  only  7c  to  10c  per  bushel  of  treated  seed.  Labor 
saving  considered,  it  is  the  cheapest  potato  treatment 
available. 

You  Ought  to  Know  the  Whole  Story 
About  Semesan  Seed  Disinfectants 

Get  down  to  earth  with  your  own  particular  problems. 
Tell  on  the  coupon  below  the  crops  on  which  you  want 
information  about  disease  control.  Crop  handbooks, 
fully  illustrated,  giving  complete,  specific  directions,  will 
be  mailed  to  you.  Nothing  needs  prompter  action  than 
this  matter  of  cutting  down  crop  losses.  Nothing  should 
come  before  sending  this  coupon.  Don’t  let  the  matter 
slip  your  mind.  MAIL  THE  COUPON  RIGHT  NOW!  I 


ES  AN 


SEED 

SEMESAN 

for  Seed  Diseases 


DISINFECTANTS 

SEMESAN  JR.  SEMESAN  BEL 

for  Seed  Corn  for  Seed  Potatoes 


Send  for  these  Free  Semesan  Booklets! 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Dyestuffs  Department  (Desk  D-2) 
Wilmington,  Del. 


Please  send  me  the  following  Semesan  Booklets : 

(  )  Flower  (  )  Vegetable  (  )  Corn  (  )  Potato 
Kindly  write  your  name  and  address  in  margin  below. 
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jN  itrate  of  Soda 


WINS 

on  CORN 


Meet  the  3 -time  Corn 
King  of  the  World  — 
Ira  C.  Marshall ,  Ada ,  O. 
Certified  Average  yield 
on  10  acres  .  .  .  • 

157.77  BUSHELS 
PER  ACRE! 


HATS  off  to  Ira  C.  Marshall  of  Ada,  O.  For  the  third  year  in 
succession  he  is  Corn  King  of  the  World.  In  the  face  of 
a  late  spring  and  little  rain  he  averaged  157.77  bushels  of 
corn  on  10  acres  ....  almost  equal  to  his  world’s  record 
yield  of  168  bushels  the  previous  year  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  Ohio  State  University  officials  certified  the  yield. 

Marshall’s  Fertiliser 

To  grow  this  remarkable  crop  Mr.  Marshall  used  350  lbs. 
of  20%  acid  phosphate,  150  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  50  lbs. 
of  potash  per  acre.  And  this  is  what  he  says: 


“J  don’t  want  to  take  the  full  credit  for  making  this  outstand '• 
ing  crop,  or  pose  as  being  a  super-farmer  of  any  kind,  but 
J  do  want  to  give  a  good  share  of  credit  where  credit  is 
due.  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  in  a  very  large  way  responsible 
for  this  remarkable  yield.”  jra  q.  Marshall,  Ada,  Ohio. 


Mr.  Marshall's  record  yields  date  from  the  time  he  began  using 
Nitrate  of  Soda.  In  1925  he  used  Nitrate  of  Soda  for  the  first 
time— 50  lbs.  per  acre— and  his  yield  averaged  160  bushels. 
In  ’26  he  used  200  lbs.  of  20%  acid  phosphate,  150  lbs.  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  50  lbs.  of  potash  per  acre.  He  averaged 
168  bushels  per  acre,  believed  to  be  a  world’s  record. 

Do  you  think  it  just  happens  that  winning  crops  are  Nitrate 
of  Soda  crops?  Use  it  yourself  on  your  corn  this  year.  See 
what  happens!  It’s  Nitrate  of  Soda,  not  luck,  that  makes 
outstanding  crops.  This  goes  for  fruit,  and  truck  crops,  too. 

Fertilizer  Information  FREE. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  new  44-page  illustrated  book — “How  to  Use 
Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda.”  It  is  free.  Ask  for  Booklet  No.  1  or  tear 
cut  this  part  of  this  ad  and  mail  it  with  your  name  and  address. 


Chilean 

"Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  bureau 


57  William  Street 


New  York,  N,  Y, 


Jn  zvriting,  please  mention  Ad  No.  20B. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


FURS  -  HIDES  -  WOOL 

Important  price  advances.  List  just  out.  No 
shipment  too  small  or  large.  Write  today. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Sticc.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


( 


SMITH  SPRAYER 

Leaders  for.  40  Years 


B. 


Here  Is  a  Sprayer 

tiiat  does  more  Jobs  than  a  jack- of -all- trades 

THE  SMITH  BANNER 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 
for  spraying —  gardens  —  vegetables  —  plants— vines 
— trees— cotton — tobacco— flowers —  whitewash,  cold 
water  paints,  staining  shingles,  porch  furniture — for 
cleaning  automobile  motors,  oiling  springs — for  fire 
protection  and  many  other  uses  .Make  sure  youareget. 
ting  agenuine  Smith  Banner.  Look  for  double  seamed 
and  riveted,  double  bottom  tank;  machined  cast  brass 
pump  head;  seamless  brass  pump;  2ft.,  K-inch  5  ply 
hose;  automatic  cut-off;  2  ft.  curved  brass  extension; 
web  shoulder  strap,  snap-ends.  Capacity  4  gallons. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply,  send  $6.50  for  galvanized 
tank ;  $9.50  brass  tank  postpaid. 

B.  Smith  &  Company,  inc.,  utica,  n.  y. 


The  Country-wide  Situation 

MARKET  WEAKENS  AND  WHY — PRODUC¬ 
TION  INCREASING - SPECIALTIES  IN 

BETTER  POSITION 

Some  kinds  of  farm  stuff  have  been 
working  a  little  lower  in  January. 
Partly  it  is  the  time  of  year  when  sup¬ 
plies  of  hotter,  eggs  and  southern  truck 
begin  to  increase.  The  dullness  of  some 
lines  of  business  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it.  Certainly  the  slackness 
of  the  cotton  milling  industry  limits 
llie  demand  for  cotton.  Milder  weather 
and  plenty  of  liay  in  the  barns  may 
tend  to  check  the  demand  for  feeds, 
which  were  selling  well  the  first  of  the 
month ;  and  there  is  less  demand  for 
meats  and  general  produce  than  during 
cold  weather. 

BUTTER  LOWER 

The  price  of  butter  went  off  just 
about  enough  to  check  imports.  One 
large  lot  from  New  Zealand  reached 
New  York  the  middle  of  the  month,  but 
met  prices  too  low  to  show  much  chance 
of  profit  over  the  tariff  charge.  The 
reports  from  creameries  show  that  the 
make  is  increasing,  although  it  is  not 
up  to  the  figures  a  year  ago.  A  good 
production  is  likely  from  now  on.  There 
is  plenty  of  hay  to  permit  keeping  up 
dairy  herds  to  full  number,  and  the 
price  of  butter  is  still  high  enough  to 
encourage  fairly  liberal  feeding  of 
grain. 

Eggs  seem  to  have  been  going  lower 
in  some  markets,  mainly  because  of  a 
state  of  mind  among  the  dealers.  Ac¬ 
tual  increases  in  supply  have  not  been 
particularly  great,  hut  dealers  know 
very  well  that  fresh  shipments  are  sure 
to  increase  steadily,  and  there  is  still  a 
considerable  stock  in  cold  storage,  al¬ 
though  the  quantity  is  not  so  large  as 
(hat  of  last  season.  Poultry  markets 
have  been  doing  somewhat  better  be¬ 
cause  of  moderate  receipts.  There  is 
more  or  less  talk  to  the  effect  that  light 
shipments  indicate  lighter  production 
on  the  farms. 

ONIONS  UNSETTLED 

After  some  weeks  of  rising  prices, 
the  onion  markets  have  hesitated  since 
(he  middle  of  the  month.  Shipments 
have  been  getting  rather  heavy  and 
some  markets  lost  a  little  of  the  recent 
gains,  while  others  recorded  further 
gains  of  about  10  cents  per  100  pounds, 
reaching  $2.50  in  various  cities.  Con¬ 
siderable  interest  is  shown  in  the  tariff 
hearing  to  be  held  in  February,  when 
the  producing  interests  will  have  a 
chance  to  argue  about  the  need  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  custom  duty  from  the 
present  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound.  The 
Tariff  Commission  has  got  together  a 
lot  of  figures  obtained  by  its  agents 
traveling  among  the  growers,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  showing  made,  onions 
have  sold  below  reasonable  costs  many 
seasons — that  is,  below  costa  which  in¬ 
clude  labor,  material,  interest  on  in¬ 
vestment,  and  all  items  such  as  would 
be  included  in  the  bookkeeping  of  a 
business  concern.  Yet  a  fairly  good 
market  season  is  usually  followed  the 
next  year  by  some  increase  of  acreage. 
Since  the  “cost”  is  reckoned  not  far 
below  $2  per  100  lbs.,  the  price  could 
not  be  called  high  this  year,  hut  South¬ 
ern  growers  are  reported  intending  to 
increase  acreage  10  to  12  per  cent, 
which  would  give  much  the  largest 
Southern  onion  acreage  in  recent  years. 
Likely  enough,  Northern  and  Western 
growers  will  do  the  same,  especially 
those  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
where  yields  are  usually  heavy  and 
costs  rather  less  than  in  the  East.  The 
acreage  of  northern,  or  main  crop, 
onions  in  1927  increased  4  per  cent,  a 
production  of  11  per  cent  over  that  of 
the  year  before.  It  is  the  same  old 
question,  how  to  keep  growers  from 
swamping  the  market  with  anything 
that  paid  expenses  the  year  before. 
Production  of  main  crop  onions  has 
increased  1,000  to  3,000  acres  in  each 
of  the  past  five  years  and  has  gained 
about  one-third  since  1923. 

-  Another  specialty  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  makes  a  fairly  good  general 
market  showing  this  year.  Gains  in 
the  position  of  many  types  of  tobacco 
are  fully  appreciated  in  the  Southern 
Burley  and  dark  fire  -  cured  districts, 
where  returns  have  been  discouragingly 
low  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Prices 
of  such  lines  are  higher  by  from  one- 
fourth  to  nearly  double  compared  with 
last  season,  and  the  yield  is  not  greatly 
different.  Moderate  price  improvement 
is  shown  by  Pennsylvania  seed-leaf  and 
by  Connecticut  shade-grown  wrapper 
stock,  hut  unfortunately  the  leading 
specialties  of  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
broad  leaf  and  Havana  seed,  were  in 
general  not  quite  up  to  last  season’s 
yield,  quality  or  price. 


TOO  MUCH  CABBAGE 

The  Jnnuary  rise  in  cabbage  was 
largely  lost  again  by  the  middle  of  the 
month  owing  to  heavy  supplies.  The 
weak  feature,  apart  from  increasing 
Southern  shipments,  is  the  heavy  stor¬ 
age  of  hard  cabbage  in  western  New 
York.  The  brightest  ray  of  hope  for 
cabbage  holdings  is  seen  in  the  pos¬ 
sibly  light  supply  of  Southern  cabbage 
about  March  or  April,  when  the  full 
effect  of  the  Southern  freeze  will  be 
shown  in  destruction  of  many  plants 
intended  for  setting  in  the  second  early 
Southern  areas  or  intended  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  States  a  little  farther  north.  A 
last  -  moment  advance  in  old  cabbage 
would  not  help  growers  much.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  too  much  cabbage  of 
the  storage  type  was  planted  last  sea¬ 
son,  and  it  was  a  very  good  growing 
season  for  cabbage.  Southern  growers 
seem  inclined  to  increase  acreage  this 
season,  hut  it  is  rather  expected  the 
Northern  producers  will  plant  less  than 
in  1927  because  of  the  poor  prices  ob¬ 
tained. 

POTATOES  SLIGHTLY  LOWER 

Prices  showed  a  few  declines  the 
middle  of  the  month  in  several  leading 
potato  markets,  particularly  those  over¬ 
stocked  with  Western  shipments.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  situation  to  indicate 
much  change.  Potato  shipments  from 
Canada  have  reached  only  one-third 
the  quantity  sent  last  season  to  date, 
hut  they  have  been  increasing  the  past 
few  weeks.  Growers  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  are  reported  getting  60  to  75  cents 
per  100  lbs.  Most  of  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  seed  stock,  which  brings  growers 
$1.50  per  bushel,  is  reported  disposed 
of.  Southern  potato  planters,  except  in 
Texas,  talked  of  increased  acreage  for 
the  coming  season.  g.  b.  f. 


Damage  Through  Highway 
Construction 

The  State  highway  authorities  are  go¬ 
ing  to  build  a  concrete  road.  About  a  mile 
of  it  is  a  new  route  they  have  surveyed. 
It  goes  across  two  of  my  best  Alfalfa 
fields  on  my  farm  and  leaves  them  in  a 
V-shape.  As  I  am  in  the  dairy  business 
it  will  damage  me  to  a  great  extent,  and 
all  they  want  to  allow  me  is  $200  per 
acre  for  the  66  ft.  width  which  they  take 
through  the  fields.  They  have  torn  my 
hedgefence  out  and  cut  through  my  wire 
fences.  They  said  they  would  put  up 
a  four-strand  wire  fence.  Have  I  any 
say  as  to  what  kind  of  posts  they  should 
use  and  wire  fence  also?  They  also  said 
they  were  ■  oing  to  condemn  one  corner 
of  the  field  besides  their  road.  Have  they 
a  right  to  do  that?  There  are  no  signs 
on  it,  it  is  a  clear  piece  of  ground.  Their 
excuse  is  that  sometimes  signs  may  be 
placed  there  and  found  an  obstruction.  If 
there,  were  I  should  think  then  would  be 
the  time  to  condemn  it.  I  have  heard  the 
State  has  bought  before,  this  way,  and 
later  sold  it.  Is  that  fair?  One  of  these 
fields  I  ivould  like  to  pasture  soon  and 
there  is  no  fence  since  they  have  tom 
down  the  fence  and  the  road  divides  it. 
Must  I  wait  until  they  see  fit  to  put  it 
up.  l.  a.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

A  State  has  a  right  to  condemn  prop¬ 
erty  for  a  public  purpose.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  the  State  could  condemn  your 
property  for  a  roadway.  In  the  condem¬ 
nation  proceedings,  however,  the  State 
must  compensate  you  for  the  value  of 
your  land,  buildings  or  other  property 
taken  by  the  condemnation  proceedings. 
If  the  road  so  cuts  your  farm  so  that  it 
makes  it  unfit  for  dairying  and  lessens 
the  remaining  value  of  your  property, 
the  State  would  have  to  compensate  you 
for  the  same. 

I  would  advise  that  you  secure  a  law¬ 
yer  in  this  proceedings  to  handle  the 
same  for  you,  in  as  much  as  there  are 
several  legal  questions  involved.  You 
would  have  the  following  facts  to  con¬ 
sider:  1.  The  amount  of  land  being  taken 
by  the  State ;  2,  the  benefit  of  the  road  to 
your  land  after  the  same  was  constructed 
through  your  property ;  3,  the  destruction 
to  your  entire  farm  for  dairying  pur¬ 
poses  ;  4,  the  destruction  of  your  fences 
and  buildings  in  running  the  roadway 
through  your  farm.  You  also  might  have 
the  question  involved  whether  your  prop¬ 
erty  will  be  lessened  in  value  due  to  a 
change  of  grade  by  constructing  a  new 
road.  .t 

When  a  State  takes  land  for  a  public 
purpose,  that  purpose  must  be  stated  in 
the  condemnation  proceedings  and  a  State 
cannot  take  lands  for  one  purpose  and 
use  the  lands  for  another.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  a  State  can  condemn  your 
lands  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing 
you  from  putting  signs  upon  the  same, 
as  they  have  a  remedy  by  injunction  to 
keep  you  from  erecting  these  signs. 

There  are  so  many  legal  and  technical 
questions  involved  in  a  proceeding  of  this 
type  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  for  you 
to  contest  the  same  without  a  legal  rep¬ 
resentative.  H.  B. 
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It’s  “ extra  fancy  ”  apples  like  these 

that  make  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  famous! 


12V2- pound  bag 
is  convenient 

Easy  to  handle  for  mixing  the  12  V2 
pound  bag  is  the  last  word  in  con¬ 
venience  and  economy.  Requires 
less  labor  and  time. 


! 


A  spraying  guide 
to  help  you 


Complete  directions  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  all  garden  pests  are  given 
in  the  Sherwin-Williams  Spray¬ 
ing  Guide,  an  invaluable  chart 
for  you.  Ask  your  nearest  dealer 
for  a  copy,  or  write  us. 


A  high  percentage  of  “fancy”  apples 
brings  profitable  returns.  To  be 
sure  your  trees  produce  the  “fancy” 
grade  this  season  spray  with  S-W 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur.  Hundreds  of 
growers  have  found  this 
modern,  improved  spray 
helps  market  “top-price” 
yields. 

S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 
comes  to  you  in  the  pow¬ 
dered  form.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  at  3  to  4  pounds 
to  50  gallons  of  water  as  a 
summer  spray  to  prevent 
apple  scab  and  pear  scab. 

As  a  dormant  spray  for 
control  of  San  Jose  Scale 
and  Peach  Leaf  Curl,  use 
12  to  15  pounds  in  50  gal¬ 


lons  of  water.  Use  it  at  this  solution. 
It  is  proved  by  actual  practice  to 
be  safe,  effective  and  economical. 

The  powdered  form  saves  time  and  labor 

Compare  the  illustrations 
shown  here,  the  “modern” 
and  the  “old”  wa y.  Note 
how  the  powdered  form, 
S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur, 
simplifies  mixing  and  fill¬ 
ing  the  tank.  It  cuts  down 
trucking  costs,  too.  Elimi¬ 
nates  returning  empties.  It 
is  far  more  economical  in 
use  than  the  liquid  lime 
sulfur. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  to 
explain  further  advantages 
of  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur. 
Secure  a  supply  from  him. 


THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO. 


613  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Trade  Mark  Registered 


February  11,  1928 
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If  you  want  extra  traction  and 
long  tread  wear  in  addition  to 
balloon  tire  comfort,  be  sure  you 
get  this  quiet-running  new -type 
Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread. 


ought  to  know  this” 

A  man  in  your  town  sells  the  best  tire  you 
or  anyone  else  can  buy  for  the  money  you 
want  to  pay. 

He  has  your  size  and  type  of  tire  in  stock 
for  you  right  now;  he  will  get  it  out,  put 
it  on  the  rim  for  you,  fill  it  with  air. 

And  all  the  time  that  tire  is  serving  you, 
he  will  be  here  to  service  it  and  see  that 
you  get  the  maximum  results  out  of  it. 

This  neighbor  of  yours  is  your  local  Good¬ 
year  dealer;  the  tire  he  has  for  you  is  “The 
World’s  Greatest  Tire” — Goodyear/ 

Your  Goodyear  dealer’s  service  will  save 
you  money.  Save  you  time  and  trouble.  Pay 
you  bigger  returns  on  every  tire  you  buy. 

It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Goodyear  policy: 
to  build  the  greatest  possible  value  into  Goodyear 
products and  to  provide  facilities  so  that  users 
can  get  all  this  inbuilt  value  out. 


Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you — whether  you 
want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Good¬ 
year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the 
lower-priced  standard  quality  Goodyear  Pathfinder 


The  Greatest  Name  in  Rubber 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Power  for  Saw 

As  I  have  a  log  saw  with  4-h.p.  en¬ 
gine  and  would  like  to  know  how  large 
a  buzz  saw  blade  I  could  run  with  it. 
I  have  a  14-in.  pulley  on  engine ;  en¬ 
gine  is  four-cycle  motor,  valve  in  head, 
four-ring  piston,  speed  up  to  700  r.p.m. 
What  length  belt  is  best  to  use?  What 
size  saw  could  I  run  and  what  size 
pulley  would  I  need  on  buzz  saw? 

New  York.  x.  B.  w. 

The  power  required  to  operate  a 
saw  depends  upon  so  many  factors 
other  than  the  size  that  it  is  difficult 
or  impossible  to  say  that  a  certain  size 
engine  could  operate  a  certain  sized 
saw  and  that  size  only.  The  material 
to  be  cut,  the  condition  of  the  saw,  the 
thickness  of  the  saw  and  the  skill  of 
the  operator  and  the  rate  of  feed  are 
all  factors  that  should  be  taken  into 
account.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
an  engine  of  this  size  should  operate 
a  28  to  30-in.  saw  and  unless  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  cut  is  small  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  the  purchase  of  a  smaller  saw. 

The  rim  speed  of  a  circular  saw  is 
supposed  to  be  about  10,000  ft.  per 
minute  for  best  results.  A  steady 
speed  is  desirable  and  for  this  engine 
I  would  suggest  running  at  500  r.p.m. 
with  a  6  or  7-in.  pulley  on  the  saw 
mandrel.  This  will  give  a  rim  speed 
of  from  7,500  to  8,745  with  a  30-in. 
saw,  depending  upon  which  size  pulley 
is  used.  With  a  28-in.  saw  the  speed 
would  be  slightly  less.  With  this  ar¬ 
rangement  the  speed  adjustment  of 
your  engine  will  permit  you  to  get  a 
higher  speed  if  desired.  A  belt  which 
will  permit  placing  the  engine  some 
15  ft.  away  from  the  saw  will  give  sat¬ 
isfactory  results.  Use  a  belt  width 
but  slightly  less  than  the  face  of  the 
engine  pulley  to  permit  the  use  of  a 
reasonably  slack  belt  without  slipping. 
A  narrow  belt  has  to  be  pulled  too  taut 
and  causes  hard  running.  b.  h.  s. 


Trouble  with  Automobile 
Motor 

I  am  having  a  little  engine  trouble 
with  my  cai\  The  other  day  I  backed 
the  car  out  of  the  garage  and  filled 
the  radiator  with  well  water,  as  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  cold 
weather.  The  engine  stopped  as  soon 
as  the  water  circulated,  and  I  lifted 
up  the  hood  to  see  what  was  wrong, 
and  all  the  spark  plugs  had  water 
around  them,  so  I  took  them  all  out 
and  wiped  the  points  off  and  started 
the  motor  again.  The  engine  started, 
but  stopped  as  soon  as  the  water 
reached  the  spark  plugs  again.  The 
day  before  that  I  had  the  car  out  and 
as  I  was  coming  home  the  car  heated 
up  so  I  had  to  stop.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  due  to  using  well  water 
which  would  coat  the  tubes  of  the 
radiator  like  the  inside  of  a  teakettle 
and  stop  free  circulation,  or  whether 
it  might  be  caused  by  vising  too  high 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  in  the  x'adiator 
a  month  or  so  ago.  The  mixture  I  had 
was  5  qts.  alcohol  and  3  qts.  water. 

New  York.  e.  w. 

The  indications  point  to  a  cracked 
or  warped  cylinder  head.  This  might 
be  caused  by  the  overheating  of  the 
previous  day.  Where  a  car  is  badly 
overheated  the  head  may  be  cracked 
by  putting  in  cold  water  while  in  this 
condition.  The  cracks  may  permit  the 
escape  of  water,  short-circuiting  the 
plugs  as  described. 

It  is  possible  to  spoil  a  radiator  by 
the  use  of  hard  water  coating  the  in¬ 
side  as  suggested.  Unless  the  radiator 
is  covered,  however,  there  is  not  much 
chance  of  this  causing  overheating  in 
the  Winter.  Overheating  is  more  likely 
to  occur  because  of  the  radiator  freez¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  and  stopping  the 
circulation.  When  this  happens  the 
engine  will  heat  badly  and  boil  the 
water  out  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
radiator  without  melting  the  ice  in  the 


lower  part.  In  cold  weather  the  lower 
half  of  the  radiator  should  be  kept 
well  covered.  It  is  also  possible  that 
the  radiator  passages  are  clogged 
through  the  use  of  radiator  repair  ma¬ 
terials.  A  dilute  solution  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  about  three  parts  water 
to  one  part  acid  is  used  to  clear  lime 
from  an  engine  jacket.  Also  sal  soda 
is  used  as  a  radiator  cleaner. 

The  use  of  alcohol  in  the  past  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  overheating  in 
the  present.  Too  strong  a  solution  of 
alcohol  may  evaporate  out  and  cause 
the  engine  to  overheat  while  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  being  used,  r.  h.  s. 


Storing  Ice 

We  have  a  small  ice-house  here  on 
the  farm  in  which  we  put  about  15  tons 
of  ice  each  winter.  I  believe  we  never 
take  out  more  than  half  of  this  amount 
each  Summer  and  Fall,  for  it  seems  to 
melt  away  very  fast.  We  pack  our  ice 
away  the  same  as  other  farmers  do 
around  us,  but  get  poor  results.  Can 
you  tell  us  how  best  to  pack  away  ice 
in  a  small  ice-house?  Also,  how  and 
where  should  an  ice-house  be  built? 
Our  ice-house  is  a  small  building  ad¬ 
joining  the  north  side  of  our  barn.  It 
is  about  8  ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  long,  14 
ft.  to  the  peak  of  the  roof.  The  ground 
forms  the  floor.  The  walls  are  double, 
with  sawdust  between.  When  we  put 
our  ice  in  we  leave  a  space  of  one  foot 
all  around  the  sides  which  we  pack 
with  sawdust.  We  also  cover  the  top 
of  the  ice  with  18  in.  of  sawdust.  In 
packing  the  ice  we  break  the  joints,  as 
in  laying  brick,  but  do  not  fill  the 
cracks  with  snow  or  ice  chips. 

b.  a.  w. 

Ice  can  be  stored  almost  anywhere, 
provided  the  pile  is  kept  dry  and  well 
insulated  against  the  heat.  To  secure 
these  conditions  the  ice  pile  should  be 
placed  in  a  well-drained  location,  shield¬ 
ed  from  too  much  direct  sunlight. 
Drainage  is  essential,  both  air  and 
water  drainage,  for  unless  the  sawdust 
used  as  insulating  material  about  the 
pile  is  kept  dry  it  has  little  heat  resist¬ 
ing  value.  The  value  of  sawdust  and 
most  other  insulators  as  well  lies  in  the 
dead  air  entrapped  in  the  little  open¬ 
ings  within  it.  If  the  sawdust  becomes 
wet  it  packs  more  closely  and  heat 
passes  through  it  more  easily. 

In  the  case  mentioned,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  looking  to  the  drainage.  After 
making  sure  that  this  is  all  right,  clean 
out  the  old,  decayed  sawdust  and  place 
a  layer  of  fresh  sawdust  a  foot  or  more 
in  depth  on  the  floor.  Level  this  off 
and  pack  the  ice  closely  upon  it,  leav¬ 
ing  a  space  of  at  least  a  foot  between 
the  ice  pile  and  the  wall  to  be  filled 
with  sawdust.  Pack  the  ice  closely  and 
level  off  the  top  of  the  first  layer  even¬ 
ly,  so  that  the  second  will  pack  closely 
upon  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  fill  such  chinks  as  exist  with 
ice  chips  or  snow,  making  each  layer  a 
solid  block.  This  tends  to  prevent  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  through  the  pile,  and 
circulation  means  melting.  After  pack¬ 
ing  cover  the  pile  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
a  foot  on  all  sides  with  clean,  dry  saw¬ 
dust. 

If  possible,  leave  the  gables  of  the 
ice-house  open  to  permit  the  heat 
caused  by  the  sun  upon  the  roof  to 
escape  easily.  The  heating  mentioned 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  causes  of  rapid 
melting.  It  is  likely  caused  by  the  old, 
decaying  sawdust,  and  it  is  thought 
that  fresh  sawdust,  particularly  if 
from  pine,  spruce  and  hemlock,  will 
lessen  or  stop  this. 

A  high  percentage  of  loss  must  be 
expected  when  ice  is  stored  in  small 
quantities.  It  is  common  practice  to 
store  about  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  the 
actual  needs  to  cover  this  loss  by  melt¬ 
ing-  ROBERT  IT.  SMITH. 
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How  may  you  be 
sure  in  advance  of 
what  only  time  and 
use  will  prove  ? 


SCORES  of  the  items  which  you 
buy  from  day  to  day  must  be 
taken  on  faith.  Strong  claims 
may  be  made— quality  may  be  argued 
—yet  how  may  you  be  sure  that  what 
you  buy  will  meet  the  one  test  that 
counts — that  allows  of  no  evasion — 
the  test  of  time  and  use? 


e 


u  e  s 


You  cannot  be  an  expert  on  scores  of 
different  varieties  of  merchandise.  There 
is,  however,  one  certain,  sure,  safe  way 
to  buy  everything  you  want. 

Send  for  your  Montgomery  Ward 
Catalogue.  Select  your  needs  at  your 
leisure.  Mail  your  order.  Back  will 
come  merchandise  which  is  absolutely 
certain  to  give  you  those  “invisible 
values”  you  demand.  All  that  you  buy 
from  Montgomery  Ward  is  guaranteed 
to  be  as  represented.  The  facts  about 
quality  are  clearly  stated  in  the  cata¬ 
logue.  The  items  are  illustrated.  You 
are  the  sole  judge  of  whether  the  things 
you  buy  are  satisfactory.  If  you  are 
not  pleased  you  can  have  your  money 
back.  How  can  we  make  so  sweeping 
an  offer? 

For  two  reasons 

We  sell  only  good  merchandise  that 
answers  your  needs,  meets  your  most 
exacting  requirements  and  fulfills  your 


expectations.  We  can  do  this 
we  test  everything  we  buy. 

For  56  years  Montgomery  Ward  has 
kept  faith  with  its  patrons.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  more  than  ten  million 
people  buy  from  us,  but  it  is  gratifying. 

And  Yet  the  Prices  are  Lower 

The  same  vast  organization  which  en¬ 
ables  us  to  test,  to  examine,  qualities  of 
merchandise,  to  reject  anything  second 
rate,  also  enables  us  to  buy  in  great 
quantities.  This  keeps  costs  down. 

So  that  with  our  all-inclusive  guaran¬ 
tee  you  get  lower  prices.  In  fact,  you 
will  not  find  so  great  a  variety  at  such 
low  prices  even  in  the  greatest  stores  of 
the  largest  cities. 

Remember  our  money-back  guar¬ 
antee — your  assurance  that  the  “Invis¬ 
ible  Values”  are  there. 

And  then  note  the  money-saving 
prices.  Buying  from  Montgomery 
Ward  is  easy,  safe  and  certain  to  satisfy. 


The  United  States  Government  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Wash¬ 
ington  has  developed  the  newest,  most  accurate  methods  of  testing  and 
analyzing  the  quality  of  raw  materials  and  finished  articles. 

Montgomery  W ard  &  Co.  ‘ s  testing  laboratory  follows  the  same  methods 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  Paints,  varnishes,  fabrics,  leathers, 
floor  coverings,  tires,  oils,  radio  sets,  rope,  chains,  chemicals,  and  hundreds 
of  other  articles  are  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  tests  before  being  listed 
in  our  Catalogue.  In  this  way  the  'r Invisible  Values”  are  safeguarded. 


ill 


Send  for  Your  Free 
Catalogue  Now 

Turn  through  its  pages.  See  how  we  are 
equipped  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  whole  family 
indoors  or  out,  at  work  or  at  play. 


TO  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  DEPT.  83-H 
Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore 

Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 

( Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you) 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  complete  Spring  and  Summer  catalogue. 

Name . . . 

Street  8g  No . . . 

Rural  Route  No . Box  No . 

Post  Office .  State . 


'M  m  .  ESTABLISHED  1872  -.w-ir  « 

Montgomery  Ward  &Co 


CHICAGO 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 


KANSAS  CITY  ST.  PAUL 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


BALTIMORE 
FORT  WORTH 
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the-MOR-line 
for  Better  and 
Earlier  Crops 


Gro- 
Mor 

Power  Cultivator 

The  successful  power  cultivator  ■ —  compact,  durable 
and  powerful.  For  seeding  and  close,  efficient  work 
it  does  a  better  job  than  hand  cultivation  and  is 
four  times  as  fast. 

GRO-MOR  Cultivator  was  designed  and  built  by  a 
successful  market  gardener.  Costs  practically  noth¬ 
ing  to  run  and  so  simple  that  a  boy  can  operate  it. 
Made  to  use  Planet,  Jr.  tools  which  can  be  changed 
in  three  minutes. 


Reach  the  market  earlier  with  better 
crops.  Make  more  money 
with  GRO-MOR. 


Write  for 
Description 
and  Prices 


Spra*Mor 

Protection  from  Insects 
and  Fungus  Diseases 

The  most  efficient  sprayer  designed.  One  dependable 
motor  drives  two  stage  compressor  and  drives  ma¬ 
chine  at  high,  medium  or  low  speed. 

Fog-like  mist  reaches  top  and  sides  of  both  rows, 
completely  covering  plants  without  waste  of  material. 
Saves  its  cost  many  times  over  for  growers  of  cucum¬ 
bers,  onions,  celery,  melons,  beans,  tomatoes,  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  crops.  Built  in  three  sizes. 

Protect  your  crops  —  increase  your  harvest  —  with 
the  SPRA-MOR. 

The  CONNORS  HOE  &  TOOL  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

.  . . nil! 

=  Connors  Hoe  &  Tool  Co.,  5 

|  468  Starr  Ace.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  E 

E  Please  send  details  and  prices  of  E 

E  □  GRO-MOR  Tractor  □  SPRA-MOR  Sprayer  E 


5  Name. 


E  Address _ 
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Inventory  Sale 

DEDUCT  10% 

FROM  CATALOG  PRICES 

THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

You  can  deduct  10%  discount  from 
any  price  listed  in  our  catalogue. 

■RATING  PLANT 

was  NOW 
Complete  $175  s|57S0 

6-Room 
House 


INCLUDING  o  rauiators,  large  steam  boiler, 

pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves,  and 
asbestos  cement.  Freight  prepaid. 


Our  “Royal”  Bathroom  Outfit 

Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and  enamel¬ 
ed  Wash'Basin.  Complete  with  all  fl»  j  “  — 

Fittings  and  Five-Year  Guaran-  v 

^adisMat  Was  $57.50.  Now 


and  enamel- 

5IH 


WE  PAY  on  Every  thing 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  SO  ^ 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry 
yields  a  good  income,  A  small  one-family  farm, 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  landto  sell,  but  offers 
a  free  service  in  helping  yon  get  right  location. 
Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Valley  folder  and 
get  our  farm  paper,  "The  Earth , ”  free  for  6  months . 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Fertilizer  for  Vegetable 
Farm 

Our  money  crops  this  year,  besides 
apples,  will  be  strawberry,  one  acre ; 
green  string  beans,  half  acre ;  potatoes, 
two  acres,  and  peas,  two  acres.  Soil 
is  gravel.  String  bean  and  potato- 
ground  will  receive  about  10  to  12 
loads  of  manure  to  the  acre.  How 
should  we  fertilize?  We  hire  no  help, 
so  have  no  expense  in  that  way.  Our 
help  is  father,  mother,  one  girl,  ten ; 
one  boy,  eight,  and  one  girl,  six  years 
old.  Two  horses  and  one  Fordson  trac¬ 
tor  do  our  work.  p.  it. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

On  that  land  where  you  want  to  grow 
fruit  and  vegetables  this  year,  you  will 
probably  need  a  fairly  good  dressing 
of  acid  phosphate  in  addition  to  the 
manure,  which  furnishes  compara¬ 
tively  little  plant  food,  and  for  the 
potatoes  you  will  need  also  potash. 
Probably  the  best  treatment  for  the 
potato  ground  will  be  a  regular  potato 
fertilizer  which  has  the  desired  an¬ 
alysis  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potash.  Stable  manure  is  not  specially 
desirable  for  potato  ground,  as  its  alka¬ 
line  quality  is  likely  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  scab  germ,  but  the  amount 
that  you  mention  of  10  or  12  loads  to 
the  acre  will  not  be  sufficient  to  dam¬ 
age  the  potatoes  in  this  line,  and  no 
doubt  all  of  the  land  will  need  the 
humus  that  comes  from  the  rotting 
manure. 

Ac-id  phosphate  is  cheap  enough,  so 
that  it  may  be  broadcast  over  the 
trucking  ground  at  the  rate  of  say  300 
lbs.  per  acre  and  worked  in  with  the 
harrow  or  cultivator,  but  the  complete 
fertilizer  is  more  expensive,  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  use  that  to  the  very  best  advan¬ 
tage  for  the  crop  of  the  season,  perhaps 
it  may  be  best  to  put  some  in  the  po¬ 
tato  hills  and  scatter  some  near  the 
hills  to  be  worked  on  land  cultivating. 
This  makes  more  work  than  broadcast¬ 
ing  it,  but  of  course  takes  less  of  the 
fertilizer  and  gets  it  where  that  special 
crop  can  use  it  during  the  season.  One 
quite  successful  method  is  to  plant  the 
potato,  throw  a  little  earth  over  it  and 
then  scatter  a  small  handful  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  top ;  not  in  a  bunch  but 
spread  a  little,  after  which  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  earth  is  put  on  the  hill. 

You  appear  to  be  well  situated  for 
help,  which  is  certainly  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  running  a  farm  like  yours. 


Growing  Cabbage 

I  wish  some  reader  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  growing  cabbage  on  a  mod¬ 
erate  scale  would  tell  us  about  it,  from 
preparation  of  the  soil  to  killing  of  the 
last  worm.  c.  B. 

R.  N.-Y. — Who  will  respond  to  this 
request?  There  are  many  who  have 
grown  cabbage  successfully  on  small 
areas,  though  perhaps  no  one  will  fur¬ 
nish  any  guarantee  about  “killing  the 
last  worm.” 


Who  Knows  This  Alfalfa 
Valley? 

Some  years  ago  I  heard  that  there 
was  a  valley  40  miles  wide,  80  miles 
long,  where  they  raised  nothing  but 
Alfalfa.  I  do  not  remember  whether  it 
was  in  Louisiana,  New  Mexico  or  Ari- 
zono.  I  would  like  to  know  where  that 
valley  is.  c.  b. 

Florida. 

R.  N.-Y.— Perhaps  some  reader  knows 
about  this  or  some  place  resembling 
the  description. 


Another  Chilblain  Remedy 

The  following  is  a  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive  remedy  for  those  suffering  with 
chilblains :  Make  a  strong  tea  from  the 
twigs  of  the  swamp  alder  and  bathe  or 
soak  the  parts  affected  in  this  as  warm 
as  possible.  The  swamp  alder  is  a 
shrub  that  grows  in  wet  places  and 
puts  a  bloom  in  early  Spring  resembling 
a  worm.  Q.  w.  M. 

Guinea,  Va, 


February  11,  1928 


Heading  in  and  Grafting 
Old  Trees 

I  would  like  to  head  in  some  high 
apple  trees.  Some  of  these  limbs  are 
1  ft.  in  diameter.  Would  it  be  best  to 
paint  over  these  limbs?  Which  is  best 
to  use,  paint  or  wax?  Can  a  live  root 
of  a  tree  that  has  collar  rot  be  grafted 
to  make  a  new  tree?  I  would  ouly  use 
this  on  trees  that  have  gone  too  far  to 
be  bridge-grafted.  I  have  some  old 
large  trees  that  I  would  like  to  change 
to  another  variety.  The  small  limbs  of 
grafting  size  are  all  too  high  to  graft. 
How  can  large  limbs  near  the  crotch 
be  grafted?  w.  it.  p. 

Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

It  is  possible  to  cut  these  trees  back 
very  severely,  even  taking  off  branches 
as  large  as  you  say,  and  inserting 
grafts,  but  this  method  is  not  nearly  so 
good  as  grafting  on  some  of  the  smaller 
limbs,  if  possible.  That  is,  the  limbs 
not  more  than  3  or  4  in.  in  diameter. 
If  a  tree  is  cut  hack  very  severely,  it 
is  likely  to  throw  out  a  large  number 
of  shoots  or  water  sprouts,  that  take 
away  the  strength  and  are  a  nuisance, 
as  they  have  to  be  cut  off  frequently. 
This  can  be  done,  however,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  most  trees  will  live  through 
the  severe  process  of  such  pruning  and 
top-working. 

On  large  limbs  the  best  plan  of  in¬ 
serting  scions  is  to  saw  on  two  or  four 
sides  a  notch  big  enough  to  insert  the 
scion  when  trimmed  properly  in  the 
same  way  as  though  the  stoek  was 
split.  Of  course,  the  notch  and  scion 
must  be  made  and  fitted  so  that  the 
inner  bark  of  both  coincide  in  at  least 
one  place.  Scions  put  in  in  this  way 
are  usually  tacked  with  a  brad  to  hold 
them  in  place  and  then  waxed  the  same 
as  in  any  other  case.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  wax  is  better  than  paint  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  wounds.  In  these 
large  branches,  it  is  customary  to  put 
four  scions,  and  wThen  the  new  heads 
form  those  that  are  not  wanted,  or  are 
undesirable  from  being  weak,  are  cut 
out. 


The  Bookshelf 


I  GUARANTEE  that  my 
Hand~fbr£ed  B runer  ^ 
Iras  NO  EQUAL 


For  20  years  I  have 
made  the  Tiffany 
Pruner  —  hand-forged  «vi*fbom 
from  crucible  steel 
made  expressly  for  me.  I  per¬ 
sonally  temper  every  Tiffany 
blade. 

You’ll  marvel  at  the  keenness  of  j 
the  cutting  blades  of  the  Tiffany } 
Pruner.  It  cuts  1J  -  inch  limbs 
with  ease.  No  wood  is  too  hard 
for  it.  It  cuts  from  both  sides  of 
the  limb.  The  shape  of  the  hook 
holds  the  branch  close  to  the  joint. 
The  short,  hardwood  hand  grips 
cannot  come  loose,  split,  or  pinch 
the  fingers. 

I  guarantee  that  tne  Tiffany  Pruner  has 
no  equal  for  simplicity.  lightness, 
strength  and  cutting  power.  Order  one 
today— 20-inch ,  *3.50;  24-inch,  *3.75;  30- 
inch,  *4.50;  prepaid.  25c  more  West  of 
the  Mississippi  and  in  Canada.  If.  for 
any  reason ,  you  are  not  more  than 
pleased,  return  the  pruner  tome  and  I’ll 
refund  your  money  instantly.  I 

CARROLL  R.  TIFFANY.  CONKLIN,  N.  V. 

TIFFANY 


CUTS 
AH  AXE 

handle 
WITH  EASE 


Read  What 
B.O.  Pratt 

says 

Mr.  Pratt,  of 
Scalecide 
fame,  is  in 
personal 
charge  of  his 
com  pan y ’s 
orchards  o  f 
over  30,000 
trees .  He 
says:  “We 
have  used  and 
recom  m  e  nded 
Tiffany  pruners 
for  many  years. 
They  have  mar¬ 
velously  tem¬ 
pered  blades. 
They  cut  easily 
any  limb  the 
jaws  will  take. 
The  Tiffany  is 
absolutely  the 
best  pruner  I 
have  ever 
seen.  " 


HAND-FORGED 
GRAFTING  KNIVES  2 


PRUNERS 
BERRY  HOOKS 


Farm  and  Home 
Week  at  Cornell 

is  the  new  name  for  the  old 

Cornell  Farmers’ 
Week 

for  pleasure  and  profit 

February  13  to  18 
1928 

Send  for  program 

Colleges  of  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics 

Ithaca,  New  York 


35,000  WINDOW  SASH 

Less  than  Cost  of  Glass 
Used  in  Government  Army  Base 

THE  glass  alone  in  this  sash  would  cost  more  than 
we  ask  for  the  entire  sash.  Each  sash  contains 
fi  panes  of  glasg  10  by  15  inches.  Size  of  sash  overall, 
34  x  34j£  inches. 


Price  in  lots  of  100  or  more . 60c  each 

Price  in  lots  of  50  or  more  . ,....6Seeaeh 

Price  in  lots  of  12  or  more . 7«e  each 

Price  in  lots  of  6  or  more . ?6c  each 


Mail  Orders  Filled  Promptly 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 

Lumber  and  sash  circular  sent  on  request. 


The  Pear  and  Its  Culture,  by  H.  B. 
Dukey.  This  is  a  compact  handbook  of 
125  pages,  with  attractive  illustrations, 
t  covers  planting,  pruning,  cultivation, 
varieties,  diseases  and  insects,  and 
jives  concise  information  on  the  gen- 
>ral  management  of  the  pear  orchard, 
t  gives  the  latest  information  on  this 
subject,  and  presents  its  information 
dearly  and  attractively.  Published  by 
Irange  Judd  Publishing  Co.,  New 
fork ;  price  $1.25. 

Muskmelon  Production,  by  J.  W. 
Aoyd.  Another  useful  book  in  the 
?arm  and  Garden  Library  series.  Its 
liseussion  of  type  and  quality  in  mel- 
>ns,  and  the  production  of  good  seed, 
ire  especially  valuable,  while  the  cul- 
ural  instructions,  soil  preparation  and 
ilanting,  treatment  for  diseases,  and 
;ontrol  of  insect  enemies,  have  unusual 
ralue.  Attractively  bound,  well  illus- 
rated,  125  pages ;  published  by  Orange 
rudd  Publishing  Co.,  New  York;  price 
>1.25. 

Hardy  Shrubs,  by  F.  A.  Waugh. 
Jere  is  another  volume  in  a  very  use- 
:ul  series  that  will  be  equally  help- 
’ul  to  amateur  and  professional  gar- 
leners.  Every  country  place  needs 
shrubs,  and  a  handbook  of  this  class  is 
i  great  help  in  selecting  them.  The 
suggestions  as  to  hedges,  screens  and 
foundation  planting  will  be  found  espe¬ 
cially  useful.  Prof.  Waugh  is  able  to 
speak  with  authority,  and  also  pos¬ 
sesses  the  feeling  for  beauty  that  is 
not  always  found  allied  with  such 
knowledge.  Published  by  Orange  Judd 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York;  price  $1.25. 

Truck  Crop  Plants,  by  Henry  Al¬ 
bert  Jones  and  Joseph  Tooker  Rosa, 
>oth  of  the  University  of  California. 
Phis  is  essentially  a  textbook,  dealing 
ittle  with -cultural  details,  but  discuss¬ 
ing  the  plants  themselves  from  a  scien- 
ific  standpoint.  Insects  and  diseases 
receive  more  attention,  and  suggestions 
for  control  are  valuable.  The  book  is 
freely  illustrated,  and  will  be  found 
valuable  for  reference.  Published  by 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York;  538 
pages ;  price  $5, 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


WINDLASS  754  EXTRA 

NEW  SPRUCE  OR  BASSWOOD  LADDERS-HARDW00D  RUNGS 

Complete — ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Farm  or  Summer  Place 

70  acre  village  farm,  Is  mile  from  State  road,  30  tillage 
balance  wood  and  timber,  300  bearing  fruit  trees,  rasp¬ 
berries,  10  acres  alfalfa.  Accredited  herd  registered 
Guernseys,  farm  team,  100  hens,  tools,  large  barn,  2  silos, 
corn  crib,  ice  house,  sheds,  hen  houses,  3  ear  garage, 
modern  8  room  farm  house  and  very  attractive  6  room 
bungalow,  with  2  fire  places,  2  baths,  terrace,  flower 
gardens  and  excellent  view. 

RALPH  S.  FOSTER  LUNENBURG,  MASS. 


1928  BEEM 

/IMPROVED  MODELS  “ 

'World’s  Pioneer  Garden  Tractor.  F 


cultivates;  also  belt 
work.  Pays  for  it¬ 
self  In  one  season. 

Catalog  Free t 
NEW  BEEMAN 
TRACTOR  CO. 
3807  5th  8t.,  N.  E. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


;i  ii  ii  i  ii  ii  n  i!  ii  ii  in  ii  ii  mi  ii  ii  m  ii  imiiiuiiiii 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

iiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiimiii 
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Long  Acres 

We  have  had.  the  richest  weather  so 
far  this  Winter  that  I  ever  enjoyed.  It 
may  seem  odd  to  call  weather  rich,  but 
I  mean  just  that.  You  see,  we  seem 
to  have  a  regular  cycle  of  weather; 
first  a  week  or  so  of  weather  so  warm 
and  sunny  that  the  snow  all  melts  and 
the  fields  are  a  sea  of  mud,  then  a 
gentle  rain  which  turns  into  a  real, 
howling  blizzard,  which  again  piles  up 
huge  drifts  of  snow.  When  the  weather 
is  warm  it  is  too  muddy  to  get  out  and 
work.  Old  Mother  Nature  taught  me 
long  ago  that  she  did  not  want  me 
around  when  her  face  was  wet,  so  I 
have  learned  to  stay  off  from  muddy 
ground.  Then  when  the  storm  howls  it 
is  too  cold  to  work,  so  many  days  are 
spent  with  just  the  chores  to  do  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  enjoying  living. 
That  is  why  the  weather  has  been  rich 
— rich  in  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
home  and  really  live  with  the  baby.  He 
is  four  now,  but  he  is  the  baby,  and  we 
do  have  the  best  of  times  these  days. 
It  is  odd  that  a  man  has  to  live  a  long- 
while  until  he  learns  to  enjoy  living, 
but  there  is  a  real  joy  in  doing  the  best 
you  can  with  what  you've  got,  and  have 
a  real  good  time  just  living.  The  early 
morning  is  a  time  of  noise  and  bustle 
getting  the  older  children  off  to  school, 
but  after  that  wife,  Calvin  and  yours 
truly  settle  down  to  some  real  living. 
We  get  out  the  old  postcard  albums, 
the  kodak  albums,  the  family  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  so  long  ago,  some  of  them 
anyway,  when  balloon  sleeves  and 
bustles  were  in  vogue.  How  odd  they 
look,  those  old-timers,  with  their  huge 
watch-chains,  their  luxuriant  whiskers 
and  drooping  or  pointed  mustaches, 
bustles,  wasp  waists,  hair  piled  high, 
with  big  rats  underneath.  Wonder 
whether  we  will  look  as  odd  to  our 
grandsons?  We  live  over  again  the  old 
days  when  we  foolishly  thought  happi¬ 
ness  consisted  of  rushing  madly  to  and 
fro,  hither  and  yon,  from  pillar  to  post 
and  back  again.  But  Calvin  is  demand¬ 
ing  that  I  play  him  a  game  of  checkers ; 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  rules,  but 
calmly  moves  over  four  squares  at 
once  and  jumps  three  of  my  men  in  a 
row,  and  somehow  he  always  wins. 

PEAKS  AND  THINGS 

The  Kieffer  pear  is  coming  into  its 
own  again  after  being  the  pariah  of 
the  orchards  for  the  last  few  years.  It 
always  was  a  goood  pear  within  its 
limitations,  but  we  made  the  mistake 
of  treating  it  like  a  Bartlett  or  Bose, 
and  trying  to  make  a  table  pear  of  it. 
As  a  pear  to  eat  out  of  hand  it  just 
isn’t,  unless  thoroughly  ripened  on  the 
tree,  and  even  then  it  is  mostly  water 
and  hard  spots,  but  as  a  canning  pear 
it  is  the  last  word  in  excellence.  As 
long  as  we  tried  to  market  it  in  bushel 
baskets  for  home  use  it  grew  worse 
and  worse  as  a  paying  crop,  until  in 
late  years  I  have  seen  thousands  of 
bushels  rotting  on  the  ground  because 
it  did  not  pay  to  pick  them.  A  few 
years  ago  a  local  canner  tried  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  canning  a  few  bushels,  and 
discovered  that,  as  a  canning  pear,  the 
Kieffer  was  of  excellent  quality  and 
the  canned  pears  sold  readily  with  re¬ 
peat  orders.  Gradually  he  has  extended 
his  operations,  until  last  year  he  bought 
and  canned  over  80,000  bushels  and 
built  a  huge  storage  house,  so  that  he 
could  continue  canning  until  late  in  the 
Winter.  However,  this  has  brought  a 
change  in  our  trimming,  as  the  cauners 
will  not  buy  pears  under  2%  in.  in 
diameter,  and  that  means  we  must  try 
to  grow  large  pears.  Now  we  trim 
(prune)  heavily,  cutting  back  new 
growth  entirely  after  the  tree  has 
reached  a  moderate  height  and  cutting 
out  the  centers,  so  that  the  resulting- 
crop  will  be  about  all  large  pears,  but 
not  so  many  as  were  borne  before.  A 


Farm  Notes 

Keiffer  pear  has  an  ingrowing  ambi¬ 
tion  to  touch  the  sky,  and  will  shoot  ! 
straight  up  unless  retarded  by  severe 
cutting  back.  We  have  found  that  pick¬ 
ing  pears  with  an  extension  ladder  was 
not  a  paying  proposition.  But  I  hear 
a  merry  cackle,  and  I  must  run  quick 
and  see  whether  the  old  blue  hen  has 
laid  an  egg;  she  has  been  promising  to 
lay  for  a  long  time.  Yes,  sure  enough, 
a  big,  brown  egg  which  Calvin  will 
probably  claim  for  his  supper.  The 
youngest  always  gets  the  best  of  it,  but 
why  shouldn’t  they?  We  get  the  most 
enjoyment  out  of  them  because  we  have 
learned  to  enjoy  the  simple  things. 

L.  B.  R. 


Pollenizers  for  Apples 

Will  Cortland  and  other  seedlings  of 
McIntosh  cross-pollinate  with  McIntosh 
satisfactorily?  Hoes  the  Delicious 
bloom  with  the  McIntosh  or  the  North¬ 
ern  Spy?  H.  M. 

Scio,  N.  Y. 

Cortland  and  McIntosh  will  fertilize 
each  other.  Whether  other  new  seed¬ 
lings  of  McIntosh  will  also  cross-ferti¬ 
lize  each  other  cannot  be  said  until  ex¬ 
perimental  proof  determines  the  point. 
Barring  one  or  two  exceptions  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  one  variety  of  ap¬ 
ple  will  fertilize  another.  The  notable 
exception  in  northern  apple  growing 
sections  is  the  Baldwin  apple,  which 
is  a  poor  pollenizer  for  anything.  Red 
Astrachan,  Oldenburg.  Grimes  and  De¬ 
licious,  on  the  other  hand,  are  among 
the  best  for  this  purpose.  Delicious 
blooms  more  nearly  with  McIntosh 
than  with  Northern  Spy.  H.  b.  t. 


Statistics  show  that  there  are  1,200,- 
000  Smiths  in  the  United  States  alone, 
and  yet  the  comet  that  is  now  in  the 
public  eye  had  to  be  named  after  one  Mr. 
Skjellerup. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


“ROSY  APHIS”  APPLES 
No  market  for  these 


Control 

Aphis,  Red  Mite  &  Scale 

—  by  just  one  spraying 
late  with  SUNOCO 


The  Rosy  Apple  Aphis  may  be¬ 
come  destructive  any  season  with¬ 
out  warning. 

SUNOCO  controls  it  i£  applied 
(1  to  25)  just  when  the  buds  are 
open  and  the  young  leaflets  are 
Y2  inch  to  1  inch  long. 

This  will  avoid  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  nicotine  sprayings  later  in  the 
season. 


EUROPEAN  RED  MITE 

(Enlarged  3  times) 

A  comparatively  new  and  serious 
pest  because  its  life  cycle  in  sum¬ 
mer  is  completed  in  three  weeks. 
A  number  of  generations  will  there¬ 
fore  occur  in  the  growing  season. 

One  thorough  spraying  on  under¬ 
sides  of  twigs  w'ill  effectually  pre¬ 
vent  hatching. 


FULLY  half  the  apples  which  were  “set”  in 
Western  New  York  were  ruined  last  year  by 
Rosy  Apple  Aphis. 

A  big  loss;  and  a  foolish  loss,  because  there’s 
one  spray  which,  with  one  late  application,  will 
allow  a  full,  beautiful  crop. 

Lime  sulphur  has  failed  too  often  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  Sunoco  Spray  is  better  and  safer. 
Sunoco  costs  much  less  than  lime  sulphur  and 
nicotine. 

Just  one  spraying,  when  the  leaves  are  out 
fully  half  an  inch,  will  kill  more  Scale  Aphis, 
Red  Mite  and  Apple  Red  Bug  than  any  other 
spray  combination. 

Sunoco  will  not  freeze  or  deteriorate.  Once 
mixed,  Sunoco  stays  mixed  even  in  hard  or  cold 
water. 

The  advice  of  our  own  entomologists  is  sound  and  has  been 
followed  successfully  by  leading  orchardists  everywhere. 
Consult  us  without  reserve.  No  charge. 


SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 


We  offer  you  FREE  a  valuable  booklet 
and  special  bulletins  on  Orchard  Pests 
and  their  control.  Send  for  them.  - 


SELF 

EMULSIFYING 


SPRAY 


Please  send  me  FREE  your  valuable  booklet  and  bulletins 


Name. 


Address. 


I  r. . 

m^^Send 
"■  for  this 

pr  valuable 
r  booklet. 

Mail  to  the 
Spray  Dept., 
Sun  Oil  Co.,  Fi¬ 
nance  Bldg., 
Philadelphia, 
Penna.  r.n.-y.  2-11-28 


SPRAYING  will  increase 
your  Grade  A  Fruit 


YOU  cannot  afford  to  put  off  spraying  your  trees  if  you 
want  a  big  yield  of  Grade  A  fruit.  You  must  fyll  off 
disease  and  insect  pests  by  spraying  or  dusting.  Authorities 
agree  that  the  lime  for  spraying  solutions  must  be  high  calcium 
lime — they  endorse  BelhMine  Lime,  in  the  pebble,  pulverised 
or  hydrated  form.  90  to  98  %  Grade  A  fruit  often  results. 

Here’s  a  new  book  you  will  want !  It  tells  you  how  and 
when  to  spray  your  trees  with  proper  solutions  containing 
clean,  pure,  high  calcium  BelhMine  Chemical  Lime  in  either 
pebble,  pulverised  or  hydrated  form.  The  helpful  spraying 
time  table — for  various  fruits,  vegetables  and  farm  products — 
will  be  particularly  valuable  to  you. 

Bell-Mine  Pebble  Lime  comes  in  180-lb.  air-tight  steel  barrels.  Can  be  stored  indefinitely. 
Get  a  supply  now,  and  start  spraying — early  and  often. 


THIS  BOOK  FREE - 
Send  the  coupon  today! 


AMERICAN  LIME  &  STONE  COMPANY 

BELLEFONTE,  PA. 

‘Dept.  oA 

Please  send  free  of  charge  your  new 
spraying  booklet.  # 


Name- 


Address. 
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THE  NEW  TWINE 
PLYMOUTH 

<g> 

’REP  TOP* 


EXTRA  FEET  PM  BALE! 


Look  For  the  Red  Topped  Ball 

“  yT)ED  TOP”  gives  nearly  a  mile  more  twine  than  you  get 
in  any  bale  of  Standard  twine,  enough  extra  to  bind 
four  acres  more  of  grain!  That’s  why  Red  Top  is  the 
most  economical  twine  you  can  buy. 

It  is  the  only  twine  which  is  guaranteed  28,800  ft.  per 
bale. 

A  finer  grade  of  fibre  makes  ‘‘Red  Top”  stronger  and 
evener  than  any  “Standard”  twine. 

It  leads  in  every  one  of  the  six  ppints  which  make  all 
Plymouth  twines  better. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  full  information,  and  insist  on  seeing 
“Red  Top”  yourself.  The  top  of  every  ball  is  dyed 
bright  red. 


Plymouth  Twine  is  spun  500,  550,  600 
(Red  T op)and  650  ft.  to  the  pound.  Each 
and  every  grade  is  guaranteed  to  be 
6  point  binder  tivine. 

The  Plymouth  Six  Points . 

1.  Length — full  length  to  the  pound  as 
guaranteed  on  the  tag ; 

2.  Strength — less  breaking,  less  wasted 
time,  less  wasted  grain  ; 

3.  Evenness — no  thick  or  thin  spots — 
no  “grief”; 

4.  Special  Winding — no  tangling; 

5.  Insect  repelling — you  can  tell  by  its 
smell; 

6.  Mistake-proof — printed  ball — and 
instruction  slip  in  every  bale. 


Plymouth  binder 
twine  is  made  by  the 
makers  of  Plymouth 
rope. 


PLYMOUTH 


Plymouth  Cordage 
Company 

North  Plymouth,  Mass. 
Welland,  Canada 


The  new  Avery  Steel  Thresher  is  far  easier 
to  handle  and  lighter  to  pull  —  Long  and 
low;  every  banger  and  oil  hole  outside; 
fewer  shafts,  bearings  and  belts;  Alemite 
lubrication  and  full  roller  bearing  drive 
mean  easier  handling  and  lighter  running. 
No  crankshaft  —  only  full  roller  and  ball 
bearing  drive  to  rack  and  grain  pan.  Per¬ 
fect  spaced  cylinder  shells  better  with  less 
concave  teeth  and  saves  power.  Spreading 
Comb  Beater  spreads,  combs  and  beats 
straw  evenly  over  racks.  Longer  adjustable 
combination  grates  and  rack  save  better. 
It’s  new  throughout,  inside  and  outside. 
There’s  a  size  for  your  power. 

Write  for  New  Catalog 


See  the  “Thresher  Ahead  of  the  Times,’*  in 
full  colors.  Special  Tractor  Catalog  tells 
about  Avery  Tractors. 

_  '■4 


POWER  MACHINERY  CO. 
Dept.  72  Peoria.  Illinois 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


More  Potatoes  per  Acre 


Every  potato  grower  knows  the  Im¬ 
portance  of  a  good  “stand. ”  IRON 
AGE  Assisted  Feed  Potato  Planter 
—combines  machine  planting  witb 
band  accuracy,  spaces  at  even  dis¬ 
tances,  and  puts  a  seed  piece  in 
every  bill.  Saves  Seed  because  it 


mum 


never  doubles.  The 
only  machine  for  plant¬ 
ing  high-priced  certi¬ 
fied  seed.  Opens  the 
furrow  perfectly, 
drops  the  seed  correct¬ 
ly,  covers  it  uniformly. 
No  bruising  or  punctur¬ 
ing.  Write  for  catalog 
describing  IKON  AGE 
Two- Row  Planter  and 
other  n  ew  Tools. 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  Co. 

630  Chestnut  St. 

Public  Ledger  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Skunk,  $3.25. 


I 


RAW  FURS— GINSENG— Especially 
BlackMuskrats.$2.50each;  Red  Fox. 
$16,00;  Mink,  $U.OO;  Weasel,  *1.75; 
STERN8’  FTJR  CO.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


The  Modern 
LEADER 

Will  evaporate  more  sap  in  less  time  and 
with  less  fuel  than  any  evaporator  made. 


THE  WARNER  SAP  SPOUT 

is  the  only  spout  made  that  leaves 
every  grain  in  the  bore  open  to  run  sap. 
Write  for  free  sample  and  our  SUGAR- 
MAKERS  GUIDE. 

THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Burlington,  Vermont 


"FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 


Write  and  get  our  Big 
Free  Catalog  which  gives 
you  full  information  about 
these  sturdy,  long  life 
rigs. 

“Friend”  Manufacturing  Co. 
120  East  Ave.  Gasport.  N.  Y. 


?ARMS  ALL  KINDS 

A  a.  XV  A  kJr  CATALOG  AND  LIST  FREE. 

EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO. 

eal  Estate  J>ept.  Cambridge,  Maryland 


Industrial  Psychologists 

Many  corporations  are  employing 
specialists  in  what  is  called  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  industry.  These  experts 
study  the  conditions  under  which  the 
employees  work  and  the  dangers  to  life 
and  limb,  and  the  conditions  must  be 
carefully  watched.  How  can  1  fit  my¬ 
self  for  one  of  these  positions? 

Felton,  Del.  w.  H. 

Your  question,  which  I  suspect  was 
suggested  by  some  magazine  article  on 
factory  management,  has  necessitated 
consultation  with  industrial  concerns 
who  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
matters  involved.  Psychology  is  a 
word  that  is  made  much  of  nowadays, 
entering  into  everything  from  the  diag¬ 
nosis  of  human  ailments  to  those  per¬ 
sonal  considerations  of  her  mental  and 
physical  welfare  which  prevent  a  cow 
from  giving  down  her  milk.  It  is  a 
brave  word,  and  we  all  like  to  use  it 
to  explain  the  unexplainable ;  in  the 
words  of  the  colored  preacher,  to  on- 
screw  the  onscrutable. 

One  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
concerns  in  our  country,  to  whom  this 
question  was  referred,  replies  through 
an  official ;  “To  tell  you  quite  frankly, 

I  have  not  been  very  successful  in 
learning  much  regarding  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  industry.  As  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  our  efficiency  men  and  safety 
engineers  are  all  trained  by  the  com¬ 
pany  and  come  from  the  various  ranks 
of  the  industry.  In  other  words,  a  man 
ultimately  working  upon  safety  devices, 
etc.,  may  have  started  as  an  office  boy, 
or,  more  likely,  in  the  student  course 
following  a  college  education.” 

The  director  of  the  “American  Man¬ 
agement  Association”  of  New  York  City 
says;  “I  should  say  that  the  only  an¬ 
swer  to  the  inquiry  is  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  have  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  doctor’s  degree  in  psychology 
in  order  to  make  any  real  progress  in 
the  field  of  psychology  in  industry.  An¬ 
other  new  development  is  the  psychi¬ 
atric  point  of  view,  in  which  a  medical 
training  is  one  of  the  pre-requisites.” 

As  I  get  the  drift  of  the  above  re¬ 
plies,  it  is  that  these  specialized  posi¬ 
tions  in  industrial  plants  are  likely  to 
be  held  by  men  who  have  shown  some 
special  aptitude  for  the  work  involved 
while  engaged  in  other  positions.  That 
is,  they  have  worked  up  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  men  and  conditions  under 
which  these  men  labor  through  actual 
experience  and  special  study  in  the 
plant  where  they  are  employed.  These 
men  who  make  of  psychology,  as  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  any  work,  a  scientific  study 
need  a  basis  of  professional  training, 
perhaps  involving  a  knowledge  of  medi¬ 
cine.  m.  B.  D. 


Cotton  Waste  As  Fertilizer 

On  page  17  is  an  inquiry  asking 
readers  for  any  information  in  regard 
to  waste  from  cotton  factories  as  fer¬ 
tilizer.  We  have  used  the  dirt,  as  the 
mill  calls  it,  for  about  30  years  with 
good  results.  At  the  plant  where  we 
get  it,  it  is  in  an  average  bale  of  500 
lbs.,  so  it  is  not  so  bulky  as  otherwise. 
We  have  not  used  it  much  alone  on 
the  fields,  though  some  farmers  just 
spread  it  on  the  ground. 

We  use  it  in  bedding  stock.  It 
makes  a  most  excellent  absorbent,  rots 
quickly  and  makes  the  manure  much 
more  easily  handled  than  litter  of  other 
sorts.  We  put  a  bale  on  top  of  silage 
in  12-ft.  silo  with  the  addition  of  a 
barrel  of  water,  and  had  less  spoilage 
than  I  have  ever  had  by  any  other 
method. 

We  consider  it  a  valuable  waste  for 
fertilizer,  where  the  price  is  not  too 
high.  Here  we  have  to  pay  $12  per 
ton  for  straw.  We  get  this  waste 
hauled  25  miles  to  us  for  $3. 

Kentucky.  benj.  paddock. 
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Potato 

Profits 

PLAN  for  this  season’s  potato 
crop  now.  If  you  were  satisfied 
with  your  last  year’s  results,  if  you 
produced  a  profitable  yield  of  high 
quality  potatoes,  plan  to  maintain 
this  yield  and  quality.  If  you  had  a 
poor  crop  of  low  quality  that 
suffered  badly  from  disease  or  frost 
injury,  plan  now  to  make  a  better 
crop  this  season. 

Successful  growers  who  give  their 
potatoas  the  best  care  and  treatment 
have  found  that  it  pays  to  feed  their 
crops  liberal  applications  of  a  well- 
balanced  fertiliser  containing  plenty 
of  potash.  They  have  found  that 
potash  increases  the  yield,  strength' 
ens  the  vines,  and  helps  the  plants 
to  withstand  frosts  and  fight  disease. 

They  know  that  when  potatoes  are  to  be 
marketed  they  are  healthier,  of  larger  size, 
better  appearance,  and  better  quality  when 
they  have  been  fertilized  with  liberal  quan' 
tities  of  a  high-potash  mixture. 

Field  demonstrations  have  shown  that 
complete  fertilizers  containing  80  to  xoo  lbs. 
of  actual  potash  per  acre  bring  good  returns. 

On  this  basis  at  least  1000  lbs.  per  acre  of 
a  high  analysis  complete  fertilizer  containing 
8  to  10%  potash,  or  2000  lbs.  per  acre  if  the 
potash  content  is  5%,  are  required  for  prof* 
itable  returns.  Where  from  8  to  10  tons  of 
manure  are  used  per  acre,  the  above  rate  of 
application  can  be  reduced  one-third. 


Write  Dept,  lllof  our  nearest  office  for  free 
literature  on  fertilizing  potatoes 

Agricultural  and  Scientific  Bureau 

N.  V.  POTASH  EXPORT  MY. 

of  Amsterdam,  Holland 


19  West  44th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
McCormick  Bldg. 

CHICAGO 
445  S.  15th  Street 
SAN  JOSE 


Hurt  Building 
ATLANTA 
Lampton  Bldg. 
JACKSON,  Miss. 
Citizens'  Bank  Bldg. 

BALTIMORE 


Potash  Pays 


S&veYour 

Crop- 

from  frost,  wind, 
hail,  rain,  insects, 
etc.— get  crops  to 
market  earlier  for 
higher  prices. 

A  paper  hot  house 
for  each  plant 

Germaco  hotkaps  save 

worry  from  crop  hazards.  They 
get  you  to  market  from  2  to  3  weeks 
earlier  for  higher  prices.  And  they 
produce  hardier  crops,  too! 

The  cost  is  negligible  compared  to 
the  profit  you  make  from  this  amaz¬ 
ing  invention.  One  man  can  set  over 
3000  of  these  paper  cones  per  day. 
Thousands  of  growers  everywhere 
use  them.  Ask  your  seed  dealer  for 
further  details  or  write  Department 
F-l602  Hotkap  Mfg.  Division,  Ger¬ 
main’s,  Terminal  Building,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  for  free  descriptive  booklet. 

Germaco 

Hottop 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine,  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten- 
onaseeurely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  •  '  $2.50  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore .  Md . 


Grange  Meeting  During 
Cornell  “Farmers 
Week” 

A  two-day  conference  for  the  Grange, 
Feb.  15  and  16,  is  included  in  Farm 
and  Home  Week,  Feb.  13  to  18,  at  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Among  those  who  will  have  part 
in  the  program  are  Jennie  Buell,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  lecturer’s  page  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  Monthly,  and  a  member 
of  the  extension  division  of  Michigan 
State  College  of  Agriculture ;  Mrs. 
Lucy  C.  Shumway  of  Wyalusing,  Pa. ; 
lecturer  of  Pomona  Grange  of  Brad¬ 
ford  Co.,  Pa.:  F.  L.  Tolman  of  the 
library  extension  division  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
Dr.  Alfred  Vivian,  dean  of  the  Ohio 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 


Various  Farm  Questions 

1.  In  raising  peas  for  local  market  it 
has  several  times  occurred  that  I  had 
nice,  large  pods  but  no  peas  in  them. 
What  can  be  the  cause  of  it?  2.  There 
are  on  my  place  several  plum  trees 
which  blossom  every  year  but  have 
very  few  plums.  They  are  rank  grow¬ 
ers  on  top  and  underground,  I  have 
checked  them  both  ways,  but  without 
result.  They  are  a  reddish  blue  plum 
that  clings  to  the  stone,  resembling  the 
French  prune,  as  I  saw  it  in  California, 
but  not  as  sweet.  What  would  be  the 
best  variety  to  plant  to  pollenize  them? 
3.  Last  Spring  I  bought  two  packages 
of  Dahlia  seed  (cactus  and  double), 
but  they  all  turned  out  to  be  single 
flowered.  I  have  heard  that  they  will 
he  true  to  variety  the  second  year. 
How  much  truth  about  it?  m.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
peas  may  act  as  you  describe.  Some 
very  high-bred  varieties  will  fill  only 
under  the  top-notch  of  culture,  such  as 
can  be  given  on  estates  or  crops  grown 
for  prizes.  If  what  you  used  were 
standard  kinds,  such  as  Gradus  and 
Telephone,  the  trouble  may  have  been 
too  sour  soil,  lack  of  moisture  or  a 
very  hot  spell  at  the  time  they  should 
till.  It  is  a  safe  plan  to  use  a  little 
more  acid  phosphate,  as  most  of  our 
soils  are  deficient,  and  phosphorus  is 
an  element  specially  needed  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  seed. 

2.  As  you  get  some  plums  from  those 
trees  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not 
entirely  self -sterile.  Heavy  rains  often 
interfere  with  pollination.  Some  of  the 
hybrid  and  Japanese  plums  are  par¬ 
tially  sterile.  The  Americana  and  Do- 
mestica  groups  are  usually  fertile.  If 
you  will  write  to  some  nurseryman  rea¬ 
sonably  near  you,  telling  just  when 
those  trees  bloom,  he  can  doubtless 
send  you  some  good  pollenizer  suited  to 
their  needs. 

3.  Dahlia  seeds  are  quite  uncertain 
in  behavior.  Sometimes  they  do  come 
more  double  the  second  year,  but  there 
is  no  certainty  of  it. 


The  South  Haven  Peach 

I  noticed  a  call  for  experiences  with 
the  South  Haven  peach.  I  have  fruited 
it  two  years  and  am  well  pleased  with 
it.  Shall  put  out  more  on  my  farm. 
It  is  a  hardy,  thrifty-growing  tree,  and 
a  sure  cropper.  The  fruit  is  yellow, 
globular  and  with  a  small  blotch  of 
red  on  the  cheek.  Its  season  is  over 
just  before  the  Fiber ta  begins  to  ripen, 
a  time  when  there  is  generally  a  good 
demand  for  peaches. 

The  fruit  is  yellow  meated,  sweet 
and  juicy.  Truckers  say  it  does  not 
stand  up  as  well  in  handling  as  the 
Elberta.  I  believe  that  this  is  its  only 
fault.  It  is  not  as  good  a  shipper  as 
the  Elberta,  but  what  peach  is?  There 
will  be  a  large  planting  of  this  peach 
in  this  part  of  the  Michigan  fruit  bet; 
this  year.  I  enjoy  and  look  forward 
every  week  to  The  R.  N.-Y. ;  wish  it 
were  a  little  more  of  a  fruit  paper,  but 
I  realize  that  fruit  growers  form  only 
a  part  of  your  readers.  W.  d. 

Berrien  Go.,  Mich. 

*  ■-  - , - 

The  modern  kitchen  equipment  makes 
cooking  a  simple  and  easy  business  for 
the  woman  who  happens  to  be  an  expert 
machinist. — Chatham  (Ont.)  News. 


Mall  the  Coupon  Below 


CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 
Double  Action  Tractor  Harrow 


CleirJc 


CUTAWAY’ 


For  Valuable  FREE  Books 


CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 
Utility  Harrow 

A  general  favorite  one-horse  har¬ 
row.  Has  10  14-inch  disks  of  cut¬ 
lery  steel  forged  sharp,  5  inches 
apart  and  cutting  4  feet  wide.  Steel 
frame.  Lever  for  shifting  gangs. 
Disks  equipped  with  clodbreakers. 


CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 
Single  Action  Harrow 

For  deep  thorough  tillage.  Made  with 
reversible  gangs.  Extension  heads  for 
orchard  cultivation.  Light  draft,  no 
tongue  truck  required. 


Just  your  name  and  address  on  the  cou¬ 
pon  below  will  bring  you  two  valuable 
books  FREE,  One  book  is  “The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage,”  the  other  is  the  Clark  “Cutaway” 
Catalog  of  Disk  Harrows  and  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments. 

“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage”  is  a  small  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  farm  information.  Simply 
written;  it  tells  in  detail : 

What  the  Soil  consists  of.  Kind  of 
Soil,  How  Plants  Feed,  What  Tillage 
Accomplishes,  How  deep  Tillage  In¬ 
creases  Crops,  Modern  method  of  Tillage, 
Disking  Without  Plowing,  Orchard  Tillage, 
Types  of  Disk  Harrows,  etc . 

The  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated,  shows  how  to  get 
bigger,  better  crops,  how  to  save  time  and  labor — how 
to  make  your  farm  yield  greater  dividends. 

The  Clark  “Cutaway”  Catalog  illustrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  full  line  of  Clark  “Cutaway”  Disk  Har¬ 
rows —  from  the  Baby  Cultivator  and  one-horse.  Sin¬ 
gle-Action  harrow  to  the  Double-Action 
harrows  for  Fordson  and  other  Tractors. 
It  also  tells  about  special  machines  such 
as  Bush  &  Bog  Plows,  Smoothing  Har¬ 
rows  and  others. 

It  tells  why  the  Disks  on  all  Clark 
“Cutaway”  Harrows  are  made  of  cutlery 
steel  heat  treated  and  forced  sharp  in¬ 
stead  of  rolled ;  it  explains  many  fea¬ 
tures  found  only  on  Clark  “Cutaway” 
Implements  that  mean  better  tillage 
with  less  time  and  work. 

Whether  you  have  a  small  truck  farm 
or  one  of  hundreds  of  acres,  whether  you 
are  ready  to  buy  now  or  later,  send  for 
these  two  books. 

There  is  something  of  interest  in  each 
for  you.  No  obligation  at  all.  Mail  the 
coupon  now. 


“Since  1865” 


This  sturdy  machine,  made  with  a  unit  main 
frame,  cuts  your  land  deeper,  thoroughly  pulver¬ 
izes  the  soil  and  leaves  a  level,  even  seed  bed. 
The  front  disks  throw  the  soil  in  one  direction — 
the  rear  disks  throw  it  in  the  opposite  direction 
— double  disking  with  one  working.  Bear  disks 
cut  exactly  half  way  between  front  disks  and  at 
same  depth.  Light  draft.  Easily  turned  on  short 
corners.  Numerous  sizes  in  tractor  and  horse- 
drawn  models. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

46  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  your  FREE  catalog,  prices 
and  book,  “ The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

Fame  . . . .  . 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 


46  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


Address 


With  SCALECIDE 
you  can  spray 
-  your  orchard 

in  Half  the  Time 
and  at  the 
Same  Cost  yer  Tree 

SCALECIDE  users  spray  as  many  trees  in  three  days  as  they  used  to  spray 
in  six  days  with  lime-sulfur  or  oil  emulsion.  200  gallons  of  dilute  Scale- 
cide  will  cover  approximately  the  same  trees  as  400  gallons  of  dilute  lime-sulfur, 
or  500  gallons  of  dilute  oil  emulsion.  You  can  prove  this  for  yourself  in  your 
own  orchard,  as  thousands  of  other  fruit  growers  have  done.  What  is  the  use 
of  saving  money  by  buying  cheap  spray  material  when  you  pay  it  all  out  in  extra 
labor? — and  when  the  best  spray  material  costs  no  more  applied  to  your  trees? 
And  the  saving  in  time,  in  the  busiest  days  of  early  spring,  makes  doubly  sure 
that  you  will  finish  your  dormant  spray  and  get  it  on  at  the  right  time. 

Less  Labor  is  required 
to  Spray 
with 

Scalecide 


For 

the  same  trees 

Scalecide 
takes  this 
much  Labor 


when 

Lime- 

Sulfur 

takes  this 
much  Labor 


and 
OIL 

‘  Emulsion 
takes  this 
much  Labor 


Practically  every  fruit  grower  knows  that 
Scalecide  is  the  safest  and  most  effective 
dormant  spray  or  delayed  dormant  spray. 
It  is  “  TheCompletcDormantSpray”.  It  does 
all  that  any  combination  of  dormant 
sprays  can  do.  It  has  many  records  of 
100%  scale  kill;  it  controls  aphis  without 
nicotine;  it  is  a  specific  for  the  control  of 
European  red  mite;  and  it  controls  every 
other  pest  that  winters  on  the  tree. 

Write  today  for  our  32-page  book,  “Big¬ 
ger  Profits  from  Spraying”.  It  pictures 
and  describes  your  orchard  pests  and 
tells  how  to  control  them.  It  is  free  to 
any  orchardist  while  the  supply  lasts. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company 
50  Church  Street,  New  York,  Dept.  16 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  2V.- F.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  pa  ter  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  information  given  me.  I 
like  the  interest  you  show  in  subscribers’  questions. 
New  York.  c.  H.  s. 

THAT  is  what  we  are  here  for,  and  we  are  glad  to 
render  any  service  possible  in  answering  ques¬ 
tions  or  other  matters  concerning  the  farm  and 
home. 

* 

A  MEXICAN  delegate  was  responsible  for  the 
proposal  at  the  Pan-American  Conference  at 
Havana,  Cuba,  that  when  revolutionists  had  seized 
a  port  of  an  established  government,  all  other  gov¬ 
ernments  should  boycott  the  seized  port  and  refuse 
help  or  sympathy  to  the  promoters  of  the  rebellion. 
Only  Nicaragua  and  Salvador  voted  with  Mexico  to 
put  this  astonishing  provision  in  the  code  of  inter¬ 
national  law.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  those  who  gain  power  by  agitation  or  revolu¬ 
tion,  are  prone  to  plead  the  cause  of  peace  as  a 
cloak  for  their  own  corruption  or  tyranny.  Our  de¬ 
bate  on  the  subject  might  well  be  limited  to  a  recital 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  follows: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  to  secure 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  governments 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that  whenever  any 
form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and 
to  institute  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on 
such  principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form 
as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  happiness. 

* 

THE  great  plains  of  the  West,  where  blizzards 
have  full  sweep,  have  not  brought  us  a  story  this 
Winter  as  pitiful  as  one  coming  from  a  northern 
county  of  New  York  State.  It  is  that  of  a  mother 
living  near  Chateaugay  who  drove  a  sleigh  to  the 
district  school  a  mile  away  for  her  four  children. 
While  returning,  a  storm  increased  to  a  blizzard. 
The  team,  bewildered,  wandered  from  the  road  and 
refused  to  go  further.  The  mother,  with  limbs  be¬ 
numbed,  could  not  walk,  even  if  she  had  known  in 
what  direction  to  go.  Gathering  the  children  to  her 
in  the  one  blanket  that  the  sleigh  afforded,  she 
watched  the  two  oldest,  aged  11  and  14,  slowly  freeze 
to  death.  The  older  ones  tried  to  protect  the  young¬ 
est  with  their  bodies,  but  the  sister  of  eight  had  both 
legs  frozen  to  the  knees  and  only  the  five-year-old 
baby  escaped  serious  harm.  When  the  waning  storm 
and  the  morning  light  permitted  a  search  by  the 
husband  and  neighbors,,  the  dead  and  dying  group 
was  found  in  a  roadside  field  hardly  a  half  mile 
from  home.  The  mother  and  one  child,  both  with 
legs  frozen,  were  taken  to  a  hospital,  they  having 
kept  the  youngest  from  death  by  the  warmth  of  their 
bodies.  Only  the  imagination  can  picture  the  heart¬ 
breaking  tragedy  of  that  night  as  the  older  children, 
realizing  that  they  were  dying,  said  good-by  to  the 
mother.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  could  occur 
in  the  most  populous  State  of  the  Union  during  a 
Winter  notable  for  its  mildness,  though  those  who 
have  visited  that  northern  country  will  understand 
what  fury  the  elements  can  show  when  whipped  into 
a  storm.  The  thought  that  will  come  to  many  who 
are  fighting  for  the  right  to  keep  their  young  chil¬ 
dren  near  home  during  their  early  school  years  will 
be,  what,  if  instead  of  a  single  family,  this  had  been 
a  bus  load  of  school  children  under  the  care  of  a 
young  or  incompetent  driver? 

* 

THE  first  step  in  selling  well  is  to  have  something 
good  to  sell.  Before  the  big  manufacturers, 
chain  stores,  and  mail  order  houses  pay  out  millions 
for  advertising  and  for  branch  agencies  they  make 
sure  that  the  article  has  merit  and  will  hold  the 
trade.  The  bigger  the  concern  the  more  costly  and 


valuable  its  reputation  and  the  less  it  can  afford  to 
damage  that  reputation  by  selling  poor  goods.  A  co¬ 
operative  must  build  on  the  same  kind  of  foundation. 
When  the  western  orange  growers  started  their  large 
and  successful  pioneer  co-operative  enterprise  they 
began  by  improving  the  quality,  grading,  and  pack. 
When  they  had  the  best  oranges  to  sell  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  increase  the  sales  and  to  keep  prices  somewhat 
under  control.  Demand  for  such  goods  increased 
faster  than  production.  No  amount  of  co-operation 
would  have  gone  far  without  good  fruit.-  Co-opera- 
lion  at  the  growing  end  is  more  important  than  at 
the  selling  end  and  comes  first.  Good  stuff  will  find 
good  buyers,  but  no  amount  of  advertising  and  sales¬ 
manship  will  force  a  poor  article  into  the  market  at 
a  paying  price  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 
Any  grower  can  work  for  himself  along  the  line  of 
better  goods  and  better  selling,  but  there  is  much 
gained  in  woi’king  with  a  group  to  build  up  the 
reputation  of  a  district  for  producing  the  best  stuff 
in  dependable  quantity. 

* 

AGRICULTURAL  college  men  have  heretofore 
called  attention  to  large  endowments  of  cul¬ 
tural  colleges  and  other  educational  institutions,  and 
lamented  the  lack  of  similar  endowments  to  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges.  From  now  on  the  agricultural  edu¬ 
cators  will  have  a  donation  of  liberal  proportions  to 
recite  for  emulation.  Mr.  A.  P.  Giannini  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  just  donated  $1,500,000  to  the  University 
of  California  to  be  used  to  improve  the  economic 
condition  of  farmers,  dairy  and  live  stock  men  and 
fruit  growers  in  California.  The  donor  is  57  years 
old.  He  was  born  of  poor  Italian  parents.  He  be¬ 
gan  work  at  12  years  in  the  commission  business. 
At  19  he  was  a  partner  and  at  31  he  retired  with  a 
fortune.  He  then  began  to  interest  himself* *  in 
finance,  and  founded  the  Bank  of  Italy  and  the 
Bancitaly  Corporation  which  holds  stock  in  many 
banks  in  the  country.  His  donation  is  said  to  rep¬ 
resent  his  income  for  the  year  1927.  Now  that  the 
ice  has  been  broken,  navigation  has  been  opened  for 
agricultural  endowments  of  liberal  proportions.  The 
best  appeal  for  them  will  be  the  good  use  made  of 
this  liberal  donation. 

* 

UR  friend  W.  W.  Reynolds,  whose  remarks  on 
sheep  are  read  with  interest  by  our  people, 
sends  us  the  following  as  a  sample  program  for  a 
man  who  has  retired  (?)  from  active  farm  work: 

I  go  out  every  good  day  a  mile  to  the  farms  and 
chore.  I  am  feeling  good  tonight  after  working  to 
clean  up  the  feed-house,  and  stuffing  ears  into  the  corn 
sheller  at  40  bushels  an  hour,  but  last  evening  I  was 
so  tired  I  did  nothing  but  sleep  after  supper.  An  old 
fellow  must  keep  both  mind  and  body  busy  to  live. 

It  was  fun  to  go  over  nearly  300  sheep,  and  over  100 
lambs  in  the  morning,  and  see  how  well  the  son  has 
them,  work  a  few  hours,  eat  dinner  with  one  of  the 
best  daughters-in-law,  work  a  while  longer  and  come 
back  to  the  good  wife. 

Mr.  Reynolds  has  had  a  very  busy  life,  and  de¬ 
serves  the  reward  that  comes  from  well-directed  in¬ 
dustry  and  sane  living.  But  he  is  wise  in  keeping 
in  tune  with  the  farm.  Sheep  and  gardening  are 
two  features  of  country  life  in  which  we  may  well 
retain  interest.  Many  years  ago  shepherds  heard 
from  on  high  a  message  of  peace  and  good  will, 
and  one  with  a  mind  open  to  such  things  may  hear, 
without  fear,  “the  voice  of  the  Lord  walking  in  the 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day.” 

* 

HE  school  consolidation  experience  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  township  of  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  may 
well  be  studied  by  other  communities  contemplating 
the  uniting  of  outside  districts  with  that  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  village.  When  Trumansburg  lost  its  school- 
house  by  fire  the  ambition  of  its  citizens  conceived 
a  new  and  greater  building  worthy  of  a  fine  and 
prosperous  community,  and  one  to  which  all  could 
point  with  pride.  Such  a  structure  would  mean  un¬ 
bearable  taxes,  however,  and,  if  built,  necessitated 
a  much  greater  extension  of  taxable  territory.  Under 
the  present  compulsory  consolidation  laws,  this  ex¬ 
tension  could  easily  be  brought  about.  Two  districts 
immediately  adjoining  the  village  district  were 
united  to  it  by  mandate  of  the  district  superinten¬ 
dent.  An  election  to  determine  whether  still  other 
districts  should  not  be  brought  in  was  then  called. 
Those  in  the  forcibly  consolidated  districts  were 
urged  to  vote  their  neighbors  in  and  thus  lessen  their 
own  tax  rate.  Whether  or  not  this  suggestion  was 
heeded,  other  districts  came  in.  Now,  those  outside 
the  original  village  district  find  themselves  with 
three-fifths  of  the  taxes  for  school  building  and  sup¬ 
port  to  pay,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  a  new  build¬ 
ing  and  its  site  has  vastly  increased  over  the  one 
made  when  consolidation  was  proposed  but  not  made 
effective.  The  community  has  found  that  estimates 
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of  building  costs  made  “before  and  after  taking” 
vary  as  widely  as  do  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
happy  people  who  testify  to  the  merits  of  some 
patent  medicine.  A  bitter  fight  over  proposed  school 
sites  and  prospective  tax  rates  has  developed ;  a 
citizens’  committee  is  at  loggerheads  with  the  board 
of  education,  and  charges  of  trickery  and  deceit  are 
freely  made.  The  cause  of  compulsory  school  con¬ 
solidation  has  not  received  any  impetus  from  the 
experience  of  this  thriving  Central  New  York  com¬ 
munity. 

* 

THE  sudden  passing  of  Mr.  John  F.  Jones,  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  will  come  as  a  shock  to  his  many 
friends  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  family.  Born  November  17, 
1871,  he  died  January  11,  192S,  after  a  brief  illness. 
He  was  one  of  those  individuals  who  secured  more 
satisfaction  from  watching  plants  grow  and  from 
trying  to  develop  new  kinds  of  plants  and  new 
methods  of  propagation  than  from  any  money  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  their  sale.  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  originating  of  improved  nut  varieties,  and  in 
the  production  of  a  supply  of  American-grown  nur¬ 
sery  stocks.  In  his  passing  the  horticultural  world 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  valued  individuals. 

* 

RECENTLY  a  jury  in  Kentucky  sentenced  a  po¬ 
lice  dog  to  death  for  killing  sheep.  The  case 
is  being  fought,  and  the  dog  is  to  appear  in  vaude¬ 
ville  to  earn  money  to  pay  for  legal  expenses.  Ex¬ 
tensive  propaganda  has  worked  up  sympathy  for 
the  dog,  and  the  fact  that  he  mangled  and  tor¬ 
tured  a  flock  of  30  defenseless  sheep  is  entirely  for¬ 
gotten.  Nobody  cares  for  the  sheep  or  their  agony. 
It  is  the  same  point  of  view  which  causes  people  to 
gush  with  maudlin  sympathy  over  a  human  mur¬ 
derer.  The  wretched  victim,  mangled  and  tortured 
like  the  helpless  sheep,  is  quickly  forgotten,  while 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population  endeavors  to 
block  justice,  and  save  the  murderer  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  crime. 

THE  two  apple  tree  pictures  on  page  199  are 
worth  studying.  The  old  tree  has  been  pruned 
ingeniously  without  butchering  it.  Some  practical 
men  would  have  cut  out  a  little  more.  That  is  large¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  personally  we  like  the 
plan  shown.  It  looks  like  helping  the  trees  rather 
than  punishing  them  for  the  neglect  of  previous 
owners. 

* 

ONE  of  the  most  useful  things  that  can  be  done 
with  a  postage  stamp  just  now  is  to  put  it  on 
a  strong  and  courteous  letter  to  your  State  Sena¬ 
tor  and  Assemblyman  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  requesting 
their  support  of  the  Thayer-Gedney  school  bills  now 
before  the  New  York  Legislature.  The  sentimeut  in 
favor  of  legislation  that  will  give  country  people  a 
reasonable  amount  of  home  rule  in  school  matters 
is  stronger  than  ever  this  year.  For  convenience, 
the  list  of  members  of  the  Legislature  is  reprinted 
on  page  20.7.  Write  them,  urging  support  of  these 
bills. 


Brevities 

Before  the  recent  cold  snap,  tupils  and  daffodlis 
were  above  ground  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 

We  have  many  complaints  about  damp  henhouses. 
Lack  of  ventilation  is  the  cause  in  most  cases.  Plenty 
of  openings  on  one  side  and  all  the  other  tight  is  the 
ideal  condition. 

Two  readers  have  written  us  about  the  old  Peach- 
blow  potato,  which  many  considered  extinct.  It  was 
handsome  and  good,  but  “grew  all  over  the  ground,” 
instead  of  in  a  hill. 

“The  problem  of  maintaining  parity  between  agricul¬ 
ture  and  urban  industry.”  In  using  that  phrase  on 
page  132,  Commissioner  Pyrke  touched  on  the  greatest 
problem  yet  before  this  disillusioned  world. 

Small-pox  was  more  prevalent  in  the  United  States 
last  year  than  usual.  There  is  no  excuse  now  for  the 
presence  of  smallpox  in  any  civilized  community,  since 
we  all  know  that  immunity  may  be  secured. 

The  president  of  the  Ameiucan  Tariff  League  com¬ 
plains  that  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  present 
tariff  is  the  woman’s  vote ;  he  says  two  out  of  every 
three  women  have  a  grudge  against  the  tariff. 

One  day’s  recent  exports  from  New  York :  Wheat, 
104,000  bushels ;  rye,  72,837 ;  barley,  217,276 ;  flour, 
100,000  lbs. ;  bacon,  12,500  lbs. ;  lard,  1,475,250  lbs. ; 
oil  cake,  7,515.720  lbs. ;  gi-ease,  806,000  lbs. ;  lubricating 
oil,  29,800  gallons. 

That  six-cent  drop  in  egg  prices  hits  producers  hard. 
Receipts  of  neax-ly  700,000  dozen  at  New  York  in  a  single 
day  gives  dealers  a  strong  “talking  proposition”  for 
downward  pi-ices.  One  peculiarity  is  that  recently 
brown  eggs  have  been  selling  up  to  white  here. 

Read  Mr.  Ludwig’s  article  on  the  possible  come-back 
of  the  chestnut,  page  200.  They  seem  to  have  a  "fight¬ 
ing  chance”  in  some  cases.  When  anyone  find  a  prob¬ 
able  “immune”  according  to  his  standard,  the  Forestry 
Pathology  Department  at  Washington  should  be  no¬ 
tified. 
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State  Dairymen  to  Meet 

THE  Milk  Producers’  Advisory  Board  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City  on  January  26  issued  a 
call  for  a  general  meeting  of  all  interested  daii-y- 
men  to  be  held  in  Utica  on  February  22.  The  pur¬ 
pose  stated  is  to  discuss  plans  for  more  complete  co¬ 
operation  among  dairymen  of  the  New  York  milk 
shed,  and  the  question  of  adequate  indemnities  for 
condemned  cattle. 

A  report  of  a  meeting  of  North  Country  dairy¬ 
men  held  at  Watertown  on  January  27,  says  that 
some  of  the  old  members  of  the  Milk  Producers’  Pro¬ 
gram  Committee  decided  they  would  not  attend  the 
Utica  meeting  because  League  members  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Advisory  Board.  None  of  the  speakers 
was  able  to  credit  the  Advisory  Board  with  any  ac¬ 
complishments  so  far.  The  chairman  said  in  clos¬ 
ing  that  he  did  not  expect  farmers  to  be  thoroughly 
organized  for  10  years  yet.  Mr.  Stack  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Committee  said  the  committee  had  reduced  the 
difference  in  the  prices  paid  by  different  dealers.  Mr. 
E.  B.  Johnson  said  a  crisis  is  facing  the  dairy  sit¬ 
uation.  Other  industries,  he  said,  prosper,  but  the 
greatest  industry  is  depressed.  Young  men  are  go¬ 
ing  to  the  city  for  better  advantages  and  more 
money.  Our  chief  trouble,  he  said,  is  with  our  mar¬ 
keting  organizations.  The  problem  is  to  merge  the 
marketing  organizations.  If  the  Advisory  Board 
can  do  this  it  will  do  well.  We  should  know  what 
it  is  doing  and  what  it  is  able  to  do. 

Mr.  Louis  Branche,  Mr.  M.  IJ.  Streeter  and  Mr. 
E.  B.  Johnson  are  quoted  as  unfriendly  to  Herbert 
Hoover  because  he  made  a  low  price  for  milk  in 
1918,  while  flour  cost  $11  a  sack  and  sugar  32  cents 
a  pound,  and  because  he  is  not  friendly  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  They  praised  Frank  O.  Lowden  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  President  friendly  to  agriculture. 

The  members  of  the  Northern  Committee  said  at 
the  beginning  that  they  wanted  to  unify  the  dairy 
industry  without  disturbing  or  destroying  any  of  the 
existing  organizations.  They  were  in  control  of  all 
meetings  which  appointed  the  committees.  They 
appointed  the  members  of  the  Milk  Program  Com¬ 
mittee  without  help  or  hindrance  from  anyone.  That 
committee  recommended  an  advisory  board  to  con¬ 
sist  of  the  executive  committees  of  the  three  State 
incorporated  associations.  This  is  a  three-legged 
stool.  Two  of  the  legs  have  been  put  in  place.  They 
have  the  other  leg  and  refuse  to  put  it  where  it  be¬ 
longs.  Now  they  repudiate  their  own  instrument 
and  complain  of  it  because  it  does  not  stand  on  two 
legs.  There  is  no  way  to  unify  the  industry  without 
destroying  one  or  more  of  the  existing  organizations, 
except  by  some  sort  of  an  affiliation  of  the  three  as¬ 
sociations.  This  is  self-evident.  Two  of  the  groups 
are  ready  to  consider  any  suggestion  for  an  affilia¬ 
tion  that  will  not  interfere  with  their  local  and  in¬ 
ternal  affairs,  but  uniting  on  those  matters  which 
concern  all  alike.  The  Utica  meeting  will  afford  an 
opportunity  to  get  together  on  this  basis.  We  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  for  the  good  of  the  industry  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Northern  Committee  will  attend  the 
Utica  meeting  February  22  and  plainly  state  to  the 
people  of  the  State  the  plain  and  exact  terms  on 
which  they  will  unite  with  other  dairymen  without 
destroying  the  other  existing  dairy  associations  in 
the  State.  A  united  industry  is  important  for  all, 
and  would  serve  all,  but  it  is  most  important  to  pool 
patrons,  and  would  increase  their  milk  returns  more 
than  that  of  any  other  producers  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed. 


Putting  on  the  Thinking  Cap 

In  behalf  of  members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  at 
this  place  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  give  in  your  current  issue  in  regard  to  the 
closing  of  the  Beakes  plant  at  this  place.  Will  you  go 
a  little  further  and  tell  us  why  the  foreman  and  helper 
who  were  hired  to  take  in  30  cans  of  milk  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  taking  down  piping  and  removing  equipment? 
Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  sell  the  plant  for  a  decent 
price  than  to  junk  it?  It  will  cost  more  to  tear  down 
than  it  will  bring.  There  is  no  question  that  someone 
would  want  it  as  it  is  a  mighty  good  building.  The 
League  will  probably  never  use  it  again,  for  their 
prestige  here  is  gone.  At  Hopewell  Junction  in  1920 
Borden’s  shipped  four  cars  of  milk,  often  more,  and  em¬ 
ployed  an  army  of  men.  Now  their  receipts  are  barely 
enough  to  keep  going.  What  does  it  all  mean?  1  am 
sure  dairymen  all  over  the  country  will  want  to  think 
these  things  over.  To  say  the  least  it  is  food  for 
thought.  Believe  me  some  of  the  farmers  around  here 
are  thinking  !  lagbangeville  dairyman. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HE  answer  is  that  Borden’s  would  rather  get  30 
cans  of  milk  for  itself  than  that  the  plant  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  another  dealer  who  would  en¬ 
courage  local  production  and  get  300  cans,  and  the 
League  officials,  having  allied  themselves  with  Bor¬ 
den's,  have  no  choice  but  to  do  the  master’s  bidding. 

The  Lagrangeville  experience  must  make  it  clear 
to  dairymen  why  we  insisted  that  the  Dairymen’s 


League  should  be  organized  on  the  local  co-operative 
plan  instead  of  on  the  centralized  imperial  plan. 
Under  the  co-operative  plan  the  local  association 
would  be  sovereign  and  wholly  controlled  by  the 
local  dairymen.  The  centralized  officials  could  not 
close  the  local  plant  or  control  the  local  association. 
It  would  be  the  servant  of  the  locals,  and  not  their 
boss.  Since  the  locals  have  to  pay  all  the  bills  any¬ 
way  they  should  have  control  of  their  own  business. 
The  successful  farm  co-operation  of  the  world  is 
organized  on  this  plan.  The  Dairymen’s  League  was 
promised  this  type  of  organization  in  3916,  when 
dairymen  flocked  to  it  and  made  it.  When  its  mem¬ 
bers  are  able  to  depose  its  kings  they  will  return  to 
it,  and  the  next  time  they  will  recognize  the  imperial 
and  tyrannical  hand  of  centralized  authority,  which 
during  all  time  has  deluged  the  world  with  blood  and 
tears. 


A  Favorite  Milk  Man  Gone 

SAAC  A.  VAN  BOMEL,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Sheffield  Farms  Company,  died  at  his  home  in 
New  York  City  on  January  25.  He  was  known  to 
many  dairymen.  In  1875  Mr.  Van  Bomel,  and  the 
late  Loton  Horton,  left  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  to¬ 
gether  to  drive  milk  wagons  in  New  York  City.  In 
1902  they  founded  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company 
which  has  become  the  second  largest  milk  business 
in  the  State.  Mr.  Horton  died  in  Europe  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  Mr.  Van  Bomel  succeeded  him  as  president 
of  the  company,  and  later  became  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors,  when  his  son,  Leroy  A.  Van 
Bomel,  became  president.  Ike  Van  Bomel,  as  he 
was  familiarly  called  by  his  associates  in  the  trade, 
was  a  general  favorite  in  the  distributing  business. 


Buffalo  Milk  Prices 

The  inclosed  clipping  published  in  local  papers  here 
says  the  Dairymen’s  League  paid  $2.99  per  100  lbs.  for 
milk.  I  received  $2.65.  My  milk  tested  3.3  per  cent. 
If  they  paid  $2.99,  how  can  I  get  the  difference? 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  h. 

THE  League  bases  its  price  on  3.5  fat  test  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone.  Take  off  20  for  .5  per  cent 
fat,  16  cents  for  freight  differential,  and  10  cents  for 
certificates,  and  you  have  left  $2.53  for  your  3  per 
cent  milk.  Your  .3  per  cent  fat  gives  you  12  cents, 
and  $2.65  minus  12  cents  leaves  $2.53,  or  the  League’s 
Buffalo  price  for  3  per  cent  milk. 

Pooled  3  per  cent  milk  is  sold  in  Buffalo  for  $2.52 
per  100  lbs.  or  one  cent  less  than  your  cash  return. 
In  addition  you  will  get  a  10-eent  certificate  and 
there  was  six  cents  expense,  so  that  in  all  the  milk 
is  sold  for  17  cents  per  100  lbs.  less  than  it  costs. 
Pool  patrons  in  other  sections  must  make  up  this 
17  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  the  milk  sold  in  Buffalo. 
There  are  no  multiple  prices  or  classes  in  Buffalo. 
The  Unity  price  for  December  was  $2.60,  and  would 
be  $3  if  the  League  had  not  persisted  in  a  cut  price 
for  two  years  or  more. 

Besides,  dairymen  supplying  Buffalo  must  pay  the 
cost  of  delivery  from  their  farms,  and  yet  deduct  a 
16-cent  freight  differential  as  if  the  milk  were  all 
shipped  to  New  York  City.  This  is  one  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  an  imperial  centalized  corporation.  If  the 
Buffalo  pool  patrons  had  a  local  association  with 
sovereign  powers  in  its  local  affairs,  they  would  have 
received  at  least  $3.16  for  November  and  December 
milk.  Why  do  they  do  it?  Emerson  said  :  "The  im¬ 
becility  of  the  masses  invites  the  impudence  of 
power.” 


Likes  the  Tuberculin  Test 

[The  author  of  this  letter  seems  to  assume  that  be¬ 
cause  we  have  printed  matter  which  he  did  not  like  we 
must  be  prejudiced,  and  he  wonders  if  we  would  be  fair 
enough  to  print  his  letter.  We  have  repeatedly  given 
the  grounds  on  which  the  advocates  of  the  test  base  their 
claims  for  it.  This  letter  would  be  stronger  if  Mr. 
Kenyon  had  given  a  record  of  the  reactors  in  his  10 
years’  experience.  But  we  have  no  bias.  We  are  trying 
to  get  the  truth  and  the  facts  for  dairy  farmers  who 
are  vitally  interested.] 

I  am  surpised  at  the  attitude  you  take  as  a  pro¬ 
gressive  farm  paper  iu  the  tuberculosis  eradication 
work.  I’m  wondering  if  you  will  be  so  fair  as  to 
print  these  few  lines  in  favor  of  the  test. 

I  will  confine  my  statements  to  facts,  which  some  of 
your  recent  writers  have  not  done,  I  think.  I  now  own 
three  herds  of  cattle,  about  half  purebreds  and  the  rest 
good  bred  grades.  One  herd  is  accredited  and  the  other 
two  are  tested,  and  I  hope  will  soon  be  accredited,  about 
70  head  in  all. 

The  accredited  herd  has  been  tested  regularly  for 
about  10  years,  and  the  stock  range  all  ages  up  -to  10 
years,  and  all  are  in  fine  condition  and  producing  first- 
class  milk,  and  plenty  of  it. 

The  statement  you  published  recently  about  the  cows 
being  worthless  or  broken  dovrn  in  health  after  a  few 
years’  testing  seems  absurd.  In  one  of  my  other  herds 
I  have  a  purebred  Ayrshire  cow,  l!1/-*  years  old,  that 
was  out  of  an  accredited  herd  this  season.  She  has 
been  tested  regularly  most  of  her  life,  and  she  is  as 
strong  and  healthy  as  one  could  wish.  Cei’tainly  the 


test  has  had  no  bad  effect  on  her,  nor  on  any  cow  I 
have  ever  seen  tested  unless  she  reacted. 

I  have  heard  that  only  children  under  15  are  in 
danger  by  using  milk  from  tubercular  cows,  and  that 
older  people  are  immune  to  danger.  It’s  been  quite  a 
while  since  I  w7as  16,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  drink  milk 
from  such  cows.  I  do  not  believe  the  people  who  object 
to  the  test  would  care  to  do  so  either.  They  certainly 
wouldn't  if  they  had  helped  me  dress  some  reactors  in 
a  State-owned  herd  whei’e  I  worked  for  several  seasons. 
Several  three  and  foui*-year-olds  were  so  badly  infected 
that  the  tenn  rotten  could  hardly  cover  their  condition. 
Upon  opening  one  of  these  I  found  tubex-eular  growths 
on  the  liver,  some  as  large  as  teacups,  and  the  lungs, 
when  cut  through  with  a  knife,  sounded  as  gritty  as 
bread  dough  mixed  with  half  coarse  sand  would  sound 
when  cut  through.  The  whole  interior  of  the  ribs  was 
covered  with  tubercular  growths  which  looked  much 
like  yellow  mushi’ooms,  and  they  were  all  over  the  in¬ 
terior’. 

Now  would  fathers  and  mothers  who  object  to  the 
test,  like  milk  from  such  a  cow  for  their  babies?  The 
above  mentioned  cows  were  in  good  flesh  and  to  all  out¬ 
ward  appearance  were  in  perfect  health.  Perhaps  the 
objectors  to  the  test  go  on  the  theory  that  “What’s  in 
the  milk,  that  they  don’t  know  about,  won’t  hurt  them.” 

I  have  known  many  herds  in  Southern  Rhode  Island 
that  have  been  tested  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
owner  who  is  sorry  he  tested.  geoege  c.  kenyon. 

Rhode  Island. 


Consumer  Opposes  Test 

The  proponent  of  the  tuberculin  test  admits  that  it 
is  not  infallible  and  says  nothing  is  infallible. 

Now,  truth  is  infallible ;  therefore,  if  the  tuberculin 
test  is  not  infallible,  it  is  not  true.  It  would  be  as 
scientific  and  much  fairer  to  make  the  test  by  the  flip 
of  a  coin.  This  would  give  the  fai’mer  and  the  cow  a 
50-50  chance,  which  they  do  not  get  with  the  tuberculin 
test. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  farmers  in  Rhode  Island  : 
Tii’ed  farmers,  l’etired  farmers,  and  rubber-tired  farm¬ 
ers  seem  to  favor  the  test.  The  retired  fanners  are  not 
much  interested,  and  the  tired  farmers  are  against  it. 

I  am  against  it  as  a  consumer,  as  in  the  end  it  is  the 
consumer  that  must  pay  for  any  wanton  slaughter  of 
cattle.  LEWIS  P.  LINCOLN. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


Medical  “End”  Concerning  Animals 
Injected  With  Tuberculin 

Dr.  Hall  said  he  would  give  the  medical  side  of  the 
tuberculin  test  if  you  wanted  it.  We  would  like  to 
see  it. 

When  Dr.  Eugene  Underhill,  who  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Central  City  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  and  a  former 
president  of  the  International  Medical  Association,  said 
in  Lancaster  that  he  regarded  the  use  of  milk  from 
cows  injected  with  tuberculin  as  a  dangerous  pi’oceed- 
ing,  he  did  not  stray  from  scientific  facts  known  and 
published  for  many  years  by  expei’ts  with  children  both 
here  and  abroad. 

Shoi’tly  after  the  discovery  of  tuberculin,  some  of 
the  followers  of  Pasteur  and  his  work  with  the  virus 
of  various  diseases  conceived  the  idea  that  tuberculin 
was  a  curative  agent.  At  the  cost  of  many  lives  they 
discovered  that  these  injections  often  changed  mild  in¬ 
fections  into  virulent  generalized  cases.  It  acted  like 
oil  on  a  live  coal.  Medical  litei-ature  was  filled  with 
articles  against  the  treatment  for  this  reason. 

In  injecting  cows  with  tuberculin,  exactly  the  same 
is  true.  Animals  badly  infected  often  fail  to  react 
clinically,  but  their  entire  system  undergoes  a  rapid 
change  as  the  disease  that  smouldered  bursts  into  flame. 
To  contend  that  these  systemic  poisons  are  eliminated 
to  some  extent  in  the  milk  is  not  far  fetched.  Nor  is 
it  far  fetched  to  suppose  that  a  cow  free  from  the 
disease  may  undergo  a  violent  reaction  with  undesir¬ 
able  changes  in  the  milk. 


After  the  Tuberculin  Test 

This  is  my _bitter  experience  in  tuberculin  testing: 
March  2,  1925,  my  herd  of  purebred  Holsteins  wei-e 
tested  for  the  first  time;  13  reacted  that  were  giving 
six  40-quart  cans  of  milk  per  day.  One  had  a  seven- 
day  record  of  96  lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  Another  milked 
85  lbs.  per  day  in  my  own  stable,  making  28  lbs.  of 
butter  in  seven  days.  This  cow  showed  the  greatest 
reaction  of  any,  but  the  postmortem  sheet  came  back 
marked  “no  visible  lesions.”  I  had  another  cow  that 
went  through  four  tests  clean ;  last  April,  1927,  she 
was  taken  sick  and  died.  On  being  examined,  she  was 
found  to  be  terribly  diseased  with  tuberculosis.  Does 
that  eliminate  the  necessity  of  pasteurizing  milk?  This 
cow  was  a  grade  Guernsey  and  her  milk  was  always 
kept  for  table  use.  When  these  13  cows  were  taken 
away  from  me  on  March  16,  1925,  my  income  stopped 
like  snuffing  out  a  candle.  I  figux-ed  my  loss  about 
$2,000.  They  ranged  in  weight  from  1,050  to  1,350 
lbs.  They  were  shipped  to  New  York  City  and  were 
sold  for  the  munificent  sum  of  3c  per  lb.,  every  ounce 
being  placed  on  the  market  for  human  consumption. 

Then  again  in  April,  1926,  I  had  another  test,  one 
reactor,  a  pui-ebred  cow  that  I  had  owned  about  two 
months,  she  coming  from  an  accredited  herd.  I  paid 
$250  for  her.  The  State  allowed  me  $160,  another 
slight  loss.  Then  again  in  September,  1926,  I  was  told 
by  the  County  Veterinarian  that  I  was  due  for  another 
test.  I  told  him  he  could  not  re-test  my  herd  because 
the  State  had  not  paid  me  for  the  cow  taken  April  24, 
1926.  The  veterinary  notified  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  that  I  had  refused  a  l-etest,  and  my  herd 
was  promptly  quarantined  and  remained  so  until  I 
submitted  to  a  retest.  The  State  took  the  cow  April 
24,  1926,  and  paid  me  October  7,  a  period  of  five  months. 
The  State  does  not  realize  what  it  means  to  be  short 
of  money,  otherwise  they  do  not  care.  I  can  name  sev¬ 
eral  farmers  in  this  township  of  Clinton,  County  of 
Dutchess,  who  were  almost  financially  ruined  by  the 
tuberculin  test.  At  this  writing  I  think  there  are  less 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  cattle  tested  in  this  town. 
Every  Summer  I  have  untested  stock  get  in  with  mine, 
and  daily  licking  each  other  over  the  fence.  After  tak¬ 
ing  everything  in  c-onsidei-ation,  then  to  have  some  one 
sitting  at  a  desk  in  the  city  of  Albany,  75  miles  away, 
managing  my  private  business  does  not  taste  good.  I 
heartily  agree  with  Dr.  A.  V.  Hall  in  evex*y  one  of  his 
statements,  and  wish  there  were  more  veterinarians  like 
him.  LEONARD  D,  HAIGHT. 

New  York. 
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February  11,  1928 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Lincoln 

His  spirit  walks  beside  us,  always  reach¬ 
ing 

Toward  men — and  hearts  and  souls — 
that  are  not  free; 

The  silent  voice  of  him  is  ever  teaching 

That  love  may  live  beyond  death’s 
mystery. 

His  wistful  eyes  are  glancing  from  dim 
places ; 

His  smile — a  tender  smile,  and  misty 
sweet — 

Finds  echo  in  the  many  kindly  faces 

That  pass  us  by,  like  shadows,  on  the 
street. 

His  legacy  to  us?  Not  just  the  giving  _ 

Of  Liberty  to  slaves  who  walked  in 
fright;  . 

Not  just  the  fact  that  now  our  land  is 
living 

Like  one  great  family,  splendid  in  its 
might.  . 

He  gave  his  life — a  martyr  to  his 
brothers, 

A  follower  of  Him,  whose  pierced  hands 
bled 

Against  a  Cross  of  pain  .  .  He 

died  for  others, 

Yet,  while  his  nation  lives — he  is  not 
dead  ! 

—Margaret  Sangster  in  New  York  Sun. 

* 

The  New  Jersey  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  offers  the  following  suggestions 
about  canning  meat : 

Simply  follow  the  same  general  meth¬ 
ods  used  in  canning  fruits  and  vegetables, 
says  the  home  economics  expert.  Al¬ 
though  a  steam  pressure  cooker  is  the  best 
outfit  for  the  purpose,  a  steam  canner  or 
ordinary  wash  boiler  will  give  equal  suc¬ 
cess.  At  this  time  of  the  year  plenty  of 
jars  have  been  emptied  and  are  available 
for  the  meat.  Meat  may  be  canned 
either  uncooked  or  partially  cooked,  but 
for  the  best  flavor  it  should  be  prepared 
as  it  would  be  for  immediate  serving.  As 
the  processing  cooks  the  meat  somewhat, 
it  need  not  be  quite  “done”  when  packed 
in  the  jars.  Raw  meat  cair  be  canned 
with  success,  but  the  flavor  will  be  of  a 
boiled  or  steamed  meat.  Broiling,  roast¬ 
ing,  stewing  or  frying  will  give  a  better 
flavor.  Uncooked  meat — pork,  beef,  lamb, 
mutton,  veal,  poultry  and  game — must  be 
processed  for  three  hours  in  the.  wash 
boiler  after  the  water  begins  to  boil.  The 
same  is  allowed  for  the  steam  canner 
method.  In  the  pressure  cooker,  using 
from  5  to  10  lbs.,  the  process  is  con¬ 
tinued  two  hours ;  if  10  to  15  lbs.  is  used, 
one  hour  is  sufficient.  Cooked  meats — 
baked,  stewed,  broiled,  roasted  and  soup 
stock  must  be  processed  114  hours  in  the 
wash  boiler;  the  same  time  in  the  steam 
cooker;  one  hour  in  the  pressure  cooker 
with  5  to  10  lbs.  and  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  with  10  to  15  lbs. 

We  all  know  honey  is  the  most  whole¬ 
some  of  isweets,  and  “Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture”  gives  the  following  recipe  for 
delicious  honey  cinnamon  toast :  Spread 
slices  of  fresh  toast  with  butter,  brush 
with  honey  (about  one  tablespoon  honey 
for  each  slice),  sprinkle  with  cinnamon, 
and  oven-toast  enough  to  blend  cinnamon 
and  honey. 

Just  now  the  workers  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
offices  look  across  the  street  to  great 
chasms  in  the  solid  rock,  where  an  army 
of  men  are  excavating  for  the  foundation 
of  a  large  hospital.  At  irregular  inter¬ 
vals  we  hear  warning  shouts,  following 
by  a  heavy  blast  that  sends  dust  and  rock 
high  in  the  air.  For  New  York  is  indeed 
“a  city  builded  upon  a  rock,”  and  ex¬ 
cavating  for  foundations  is  a  very  costly 
affair.  There  is  also  occasional  difficulty 
from  springs  of  water ;  in  the  new  sub¬ 
way  a  block  away  much  trouble  was 
encountered  from  a  flowing  spring,  and 
there  are  some  places  in  the  city  where 
underground  streams  still  exist,  though 
now  built  over.  In  watching  these  con¬ 
struction  men  at  work  we  are  always 
impressed  by  their  incessant  activity. 
There  is  never  a  moment  to  look  around 
or  even  speak  to  one  another  until  the 
whistle  blows.  The  farmer  may  straight¬ 
en  up  for  a  moment  and  look  at  the  sur¬ 
rounding  prospect,  but  the  construction 
worker  must  keep  his  'eyes  only  on  the 
job.  It  is  rough,  hard  work,  highly  paid, 
but  often  dangerous.  We  think  that  the 
poorly  paid  farmer,  in  tune  with  the  uni¬ 
verse,  has  a  better  chance  for  mental  and 
spiritual  development. 


More  About  Canning  Meat 

I  have  just  read  the  recent  article  in 
regard  to  canning  meats.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  cook  meats  before  Canning  them 
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unless  one  wishes  in  that  way  to  slightly 
change  their  flavor.  I  have  canned  meats 
for  years,  and  cannot  now  recall  that  I 
have  ever  had  a  can  of  meat  of  any  kind 
to  spoil,  but  have  never  cooked  it  pre¬ 
viously  to  putting  it  in  the  jar.  Simply 
sterilize  the  jars  first,  and  use  water 
which  has  been  boiled  to  fill  the  jars 
after  cutting  the  meat  up  cold  and  pack¬ 
ing  it  into  the  jar  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  I  now  use  a  pressure  cooker,  but 
before  getting  it  used  a  wash  boiler;  in 
the  latter  cooked  the  meat  for  three 
hours,  in  the  former  for  one  hour  at  15 
lbs.  pressure,  in  the  same  way  that  one 
would  cold  pack  anything  else  using  these 
utensils. 

We  are  a  small  family,  and  not  great 
meat  eaters,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  just 
enough  for  one  meal  unless  one  buys  the 
more  expensive  cuts,  but  by  buying  in 
quantities  and  canning  the  surplus,  we 
not  only  get  the  advantage  of  the  lower- 
cost,  but  can  have  greater  variety  with¬ 
out  waste,  as  one  jar  will  make  us  two 
meals,  and  then  it  is  all  used  up.  I  can 
pork  and  mutton  and  beef  (chuck  roast 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  *ize  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


947 — The  Chic  Jack¬ 
et  Ensemble.  De¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years, 

36,  38,  and  40-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
yd.  of  18-in.  con¬ 
trasting  for  dress, 
with  2ya  yds.  of  40- 
in.  material  for 
jacket.  Ten  cents. 


997  —  New  Sports 
Mode.  Designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
40-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


11103 


989 — Dainty,  Girlish. 
Designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents.  Emb.  No. 
11103  (blue)  15c 
extra. 


498  —  Morning  or 
House  Dress  in 
Hoover  Style.  De¬ 
signed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3*4  yds, 
of  40-in.  material 
with  14  yd.  of  36-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


H145 

11145 — Designs  for  Towels,  Scarfs,  etc. 
Pattern  contains  three  transfers  of  two  de¬ 
signs.  The  top  design  measures  11-in. 
wide  and  1%  in.  high  and  the  lower  design 
measures  11%  in.  wide  and  about  3  in. 
high.  Ten  cents. 

Spring  and  Summer  Fashion  Magazine, 
Ten  cents. 


after  being  processed  is  wonderfully  ten¬ 
der  and  is  fine  for  pot  pies,  stews  and 
things  of  that  kind)  ;  beef  heart  canned 
is  fine  sliced  cold  and  served  with  a  sour 
relish  of  some  kind.  When  rabbits  are 
plentiful  in  the  Fall  I  can  them,  and  we 
have  rabbit  pie,  a  favorite  of  ours,  many 
times  during  the  year.  I  am  never  with¬ 
out  canned  chicken  in  the  house ;  I  get 
these  when  the  farmers  are  culling  their 
flocks  at  a  more  reasonable  price  than  at 
other  times.  In  the  Spring,  when  shad 
are  at  their  lowest,  I  can  about  a  dozen 


jars  of  these ;  also  can  shrimp  and  clams. 
These  latter  require  about  three  times  the 
length  of  time  as  do  other  forms  of  meat 
in  order  to  keep  well.  In  fact  I  would 
not  be  afraid  to  attempt  to  can  anything 
in  the  meat  line,  though  I  think  the  above 
covers  my  attempts  to  date.  But,  as  I 
said,  I  have  never  cooked  the  meat  first 
(this  would  add  quite  a  bit  to  the  labor 
of  canning),  and  my  meats  have  kept  per¬ 
fectly.  E.  E.  B. 

What  to  Do  Till  the  Doctor 
Arrives 

With  our  old  country  doctor  but  a 
blessed  memory  to  most  of  us,  and  medical 
attention  increasingly  hard  to  obtain — 
sometimes  impossible — it  seems  important 
that  children  as  well  as  parents  should 
know  the  practical  points  of  first  aid. 
Most  of  us  mothers  have  to  leave  our 
younger  children  in  the  care  of  an  older 
child  occasionally  and  I  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  we  are  bound  to  worry,  no 
matter  how  capable  the  young  caretaker 
may  be.  There  are  so  many  things  that 
might  happen  !  Yet  if  the  children  know 
just  what  to  do  for  themselves  and  each 
other,  there  is  far  less  danger  of  infec¬ 
tion  from  the  bruised  knee  and  the  cut 
finger. 

For  just  such  minor  accidents  I  have 
provided  the  little  folks  with  a  medicine 
closet  all  their  own,  and  have  taught 
them  how  to  use  each  simple  remedy. 
This  cabinet  contains  a  kit  of  sterile 
bandages  of  different  widths,  boric  acid 
solution,  absorbent  cotton,  adhesive  plas¬ 
ter,  and  a  very  simple  book,  printed  in 
large  type  and  plainly  illustrated,  con¬ 
cerning  first  aid.  My  own  book  happens 
to  be  homemade,  the  pictures  taken  from 
various  magazines,  but  I  think  there  is  a 
book  of  that  kind  published.  Sweet  oil, 
“Vaseline”  and  a  simple  medicated  oint¬ 
ment  are  also  included.  They  have  all 
been  shown  the  proper  way  to  cover 
wounds  with  sterile  bandages  and  fasten 
securely  with  adhesive  tape  by  attending 
to  their  playmates’  scratches  and  bruises. 

Every  child  should  know  the  family 
doctor’s  ring  and  number,  and  that  of 
another  doctor  in  case  of  his  absence. 
Even  a  little  tot  of  two  years  can  learn 
to  call  the  doctor,  and  I  know  of  one 
case  where  the  mother’s  life  was  saved 
because  she  had  taught  the  little  one,  in 
fun,  to  use  the  telephone.  They  should 
also  know  how  to  ring  the  fire  alarm, 
call  the  police  station  and  use  the  fire  ex¬ 
tinguishers.  They  should  be  told  not  to 
run  if  their  clothing  is  on  fire,  but  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  extinguish  the  flames  by  smoth¬ 
ering  with  a  rug,  blanket  or  heavy  gar¬ 
ment.  They  should  learn  how  to  kindle 
a  fire  without  using  explosives.  Of  course 
all  real  medicines  are  kept  out  of  reach 
and  the  meaning  of  the  poison  label  is 
carefully  explained,  for  there  is  always 
the  chance  that  they  may  encounter  a 
bottle  of  poison  away  from  home,  and  the 
bright  red  label  would  make  it  all  the 
more  attractive  to  the  little  tot  if  it  were 
not  thoroughly  understood  that  it  meant 
death. 

There  may  be  a  few  mothers  left  who 
teach  their  children  to  be  brave  by  ignor¬ 
ing  the  tiny  scratch  or  cut,  but  most  of 
us  realize  that  the  smallest  abrasion  is  a 
danger  unless  properly  cared  for,  and  that 
it  is  far  braver  to  run  to  mother  and 
have  the  scratch  brushed  with  “smarty” 
iodine  than  to  conceal  it. 

During  the  past  20  years  there  have 
been  several  occasions  when  it  was  im¬ 
possible,  on  account  of  drifted  roads,  for 
a  doctor  to  come  to  the  house,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  rely  on  advice  given 
over  the  telephone.  When  this  happens 
I  have  found  that  it  saves  time  and  pos¬ 
sible  errors  to  have  a  pad  and  pencil 
ready  to  write  down  the  instructions.  The 
patient’s  temperature  should  also,  be 
taken  before  the  call  is  made,  as  it  is 
usually  the  first  question  asked. 

FLORENCE  HADLEY. 


Shaving  a  Lamp  Wick 

I  have  three  large  lamps  to  clean,  and 
while  I  found  a  match  quite  satisfactody 
to  brush  the  burned  crust  off  the  wick, 
still  there  were  often  loose  threads  that 
did  not  brush  off.  It  occurred  to  me  to 
try  a  safety  razor  blade.  It  worked  so 
perfectly  that  I  tried  it  on  my  hand  lamp 
and  lantern.  I  find  it  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  anything  I  have  ever  tried. 
It  removes  the  crust  or  cuts  the  wick 
perfectly.  mart  r.  plummer. 


Schnickerdoodle 

Here  is  a  simple  cake  recipe  which  is 
both  inexpensive  and  easily  made.  It  is 
very  good : 

Cream  %  cup  butter  or  substitute  with 
ont;  cup  sugar.  Beat  and  add  one  egg 
with  pinch  of  salt,  one  cup  milk  mixed 
alternately  with  2%  cups  flour  and  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder.  Lastly  add  % 
cup  currants  or  raisins  and  put  in  two 
loaf  tins.  Sprinkle  top  with  cinnamon 
and  sugar  and  bake  in  medium  oven  35 
minutes.  h.  h. 


Apple  Ginger  Cake 

This  is  quite  delicious  and  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  plain  ginger  or  spiced 
cake.  Butter  bottom  of  shallow  cake 
pan,  cover  with  brown  sugar,  then  lay 
slices  of  apples  about  two  or  more  inches 
thick  over  sugar.  Then  cover  with  your 
ginger  cake  batter.  Bake  in  the  usual 
way,  and  serve  with  cheese. 

MRS.  N.  F.  H. 


Mr.  A.  K.  Sundby  of 
Harmony ,  Minn.,  writes: 

"The  National  Freeh  Water  System  is 
doing  fine  work •  It  Is  pumping  water  from 
a  60  ft.  Well  for  about  /  00  head  of  stock •  “ 


STOP  to  consider  what  this 
means  in  labor  saved.  The 
average  work  horse,  if  he  is 
to  have  all  the  water  he  wants, 
will  drink  from  9  to  1  4  gallons 
a  day,  while  a  cow  uses  from  1  5 
to  35  gallons  a  day.  Supplying 
1  00  head  of  stock  with  plenty 
of  fresh  water  is  no  small  chore 
even  for  a  water  system — but 
the  National  does  it  easily! — 
will  pump  from  200  to  2,000 
gallons  per  hour,  against  any  lift 
up  to  150  feel.  And,  best  of  all, 
the  National  is  the  only  fresh 
water  system  with  a  patented 
sleeve-valve  compressor  which 
permits  continuous  operation, 
hour  after  hour  when  necessary. 


FREE  CATALOG  has 
Interesting  Facts 

Here  are  some  of  the  chapter 
headings  in  our  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  32-page  catalog: 

Fresh  Running  Water  as  an  Investment. 
Advantages  of  National  Fresh  Water  Systems. 
Turning  Money  into  Water  on  the  Farm. 
Stored  Water  or  Fresh  Water? 

Flexibility  is  one  of  the  Big  Advantages  of  the 
National  Fresh  Water  System  (you  can  put  it 
anywhere,  regardless  of  where  the  sources  of 
water  supply  are  located). 

The  Development  of  the  National  Fresh 
Water  System. 

There  are  pictures  showing  com- 
plete  installation,  using  only  one 
National  Power  Unit,  pumping 
water  from  both  well  and  cistern, 
and  delivering  it  to  all  parts  of  the 
house  as  well  as  to  individual 
water  bowls  for  the  stock,  to  a 
water  tank  back  of  the  barn,  to 
the  lawn  sprinklers,  and  so  on. 
Write  today. 

FREE  planning  service 
Easy  payments  if  you  wish 
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CORPORATION 

330  Belleview  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Subsidiary  of  National  Brake  &  Electric  Co., 
Division  of  Westing  house  Air  Brake  Co. 
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Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

By  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh 
W  V  Hi  Price,  $2.50 


CHARLES  LINDBERGH -His  Life 

Ry  Dale  Van  Every  and  Morris  de  Haven  Tracy 

Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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To  break  a  cold  harmlessly  and  in  a 
h  urry  try  a  Bayer  Aspirin  tablet.  And 
for  headache.  The  action  of  Aspirin  is 
very  efficient,  too,  in  cases  of  neuralgia, 
neuritis,  even  rheumatism  and  lumba¬ 
go  !  And  there’s  no  after  effect ;  doctors 
give  Aspirin  to  children — often  infants. 
Whenever  there's  pain,  think  of  As¬ 
pirin.  The  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  has 
Bayer  on  the  box  and  on  every  tablet. 
All  druggists,  with  proven  directions! 

Physicians  prescribe  Bayer  Aspirin; 
it  does  NOT  affect  the  heart 

Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salieylicacid 


Hot  Cakes  for  Cold  Days 

Buckwheat  Cakes  With  Yeast. — Two 
cups  buckwheat  flour,  one  cup  wheat 
flour,  enough  warm  water  to  make  a  thin 
batter.  Soak  one  cake  of  yeast  in  warm 
water,  add  to  batter  and  allow  to  rise 
over  night.  When  it  is  ready  to  use  add 
a  little  salt  and  one-half  teaspoon  of  soda 
dissolved  in  warm  water.  Save  a  part  of 
this  batter  for  the  next  starter.  The  first 
starter  will  last  all  Winter  if  used  often. 

Griddle  Cakes. — Mix  one  cup  of  butter¬ 
milk  with  one-half  cup  sweet  milk,  one 
well-beaten  egg  and  one  teaspoon  soda, 
and  one-half  teaspoon  salt.  Add  one  table¬ 
spoon  melted  butter,  two  tablespoons  corn- 
meal,  sift  in  two  cups  of  flour,  beat 
thoroughly.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  grid¬ 
dle  which  has  been  greased  with  a  bit  of 
bacon  fat.  When  full  of  bubbles  and 
cooked  on  edges,  turn  on  the  other  side. 
This  is  delicious  when  served  with  butter 
and  a  good  syrup. 

Potato  Pancake. — Two  cups  sweet  milk, 
pinch  salt,  two  cups  mashed  potatoes,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder  sifted  into  one- 
half  cup  flour.  Beat  well  each  time  be¬ 
fore  baking  a  fresh  griddle  full,  as  the 
potato  will  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish. 

Sweet  Flapjacks. — One-half  cup  brown 
sugar,  one  egg,  one  cup  milk,  one  cup 
flour,  three  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
Beat  ingredients  together  thoroughly, 
spread  rather  thin  on  griddle  and  bake  a 
delicate  brown. 

Rye  Pop  Cake. — Two  cups  sour  milk, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  one-lialf  cup  rye  flour, 
one-half  cup  white  flour,  one  tablespoon 
melted  butter,  pinch  salt,  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder.  Mix  the  two  kinds  of 
flour  together  and  sift  with  the  baking 
powder.  Add  slowly  to  the  milk,  in  which 
the  soda  has  been  dissolved,  beating  thor¬ 
oughly. 

All-bran  Griddle  Cakes. — One  cup  bran, 
one  cup  flour,  one  tablespoon  sugar,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  egg,  one  and  one-half 
cups  milk,  one  tablespoon  melted  shorten¬ 
ing.  Mix  and  sift  flour,  sugar,  baking 
powder  and  salt;  add  bran.  Combine  egg 
with  milk  and  add  to  the  dry  ingredients. 
Add  melted  shortening.  Beat  thoroughly 
and  bake  on  hot  griddle. 

Rolled  Oat  Griddle  Cake. — Two  cups 
rolled  oats,  uncooked ;  one  and  one-half 
cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  two  and  one-half  cups 
sour  milk  or  buttermilk,  two  eggs  slightly 
beaten,  two  tablespoons  melted  butter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  richness  of  milk.  Soak  rolled 
oats  in  milk  over  night.  In  the  morning 
sift  flour,  baking  powder,  sugar  and  salt 
together.  Add  this  to  the  rolled  oat  mix¬ 
ture,  then  add  melted  butter  and  eggs. 
Beat  well  and  cook  as  griddle  cake.  This 
is  delicious.  mrs.  j.  W.  ray. 


HEALTH-GIVING  VITAMINS 

Because  of  it#  abundance  of  health- 
building  vitamins,  cod-liver  oil  has 
been  called:  “Butter  from  the  Sea.” 
In  its  emulsified  form  as  in 

SCOTT’S  EMULSION 

it  is  exceedingly  useful  as  a  vitamin- 
food  in  all  malnourished  conditions  of 
the  body.  Give  it  to  any  member  of 
yoar  family — it  builds  health  and 
strength. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  27-4S 


GOMBAULT'S 


■TAUSTKTl 
I  BALSAM  j 

™  For  48  years  the  reliable  lin- 
SSL  iment  and  counter-irritant.  *■" 

SS~  The  Lawrence-  ==‘ 
"  ■  Williams  Co.,  szrrz 

Cleveland,  — 

Ohio.  - 


PAPERYOURHOME 

jfbv 


Yoq  can  paper  the  ever- 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents— 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 

mail  order  catalog  but  alarge  - 

book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  cel 
ings  and  borders  as  Well  as  walls.  Writo  todaj 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILL! 

Dept.  121  Philadelphia,  P: 


Making  a  Rope  Mat 

In  reading  about  M.  E.  D.’s  “Corn- 
husk  Mat,”  it  brought  to  mind  a  “rope 
mat”  made  from  a  bell-rope  cable.  The 
rope  was  untwisted  and  the  strands  were 
cut  into  1%-in.  lengths.  When  the  mat 
was  completed  the  illustrated  eornhusk 
mat  is  a  good  duplicate  of  what  the  rope 
mat  looked  like.  It  was  used  for  a  door¬ 
mat.  For  the  strands  any  medium-sized 
twine  or  cord  could  be  used ;  something 
that  is  strong  and  can  be  folded  over 
easily.  Any  half-worn  rope  can  be  used. 
The  string  used  for  tying  shingle  bundles 
would  be  flne  for  the  1^-in.  rope  pieces. 

Have  a  nail,  staple  or  hook  in  some 
convenient  place  where  it  will  be  Arm  and 
where  you  can  be  comfortable  to  work. 
Make  two  balls  of  the  twine  you  are  to 
work  with,  the  twine  joining  the  two 
balls  to  be  connected.  Throw  the  cord 
over  the  rail,  or  whatever  you  have  to 
work  it  on.  Now  cross  the  two  strands 
of  twine,  holding  steady  with  one  hand ; 
with  the  other  hand  place  the  piece  of 
rope  between  the  crossed  strands  of 
twine;  a  little  more  than  half  the  length 
of  the  piece  of  rope  below  the  twine,  cross 
the  strands  of  twine  tightly  again,  then 
bring  the  piece  of  rope  firmly  and  even¬ 
ly  up  between  the  crossed  strand.  Cross 
strands  again  and  repeat.  The  rope  on 
the  upper  side  must  be  of  the  same 
length,  also  all  the  pieces  of  the  rope 
must  he  of  the  same  length,  in  order  to 
keep  the  fringe  side  even.  It  will  not  be 
long  before  the  work  can  be  done  quickly. 
The  secret  is  in  holding  the  work  firm 
and  in  keeping  it  even.  When  the  work 
is  laid  aside  for  a  time  fasten  with  a 
large  needle  as  the  strands  must  be 
kept  firm  while  working  them.  Sew  the 
same  as  any  braided  rug.  They  make  a 
very  serviceable  rug,  and  well  worth  pro¬ 
ducing.  JENNY  LEIND. 


A  First  Aid  Kit 

A  handy  helper  is  a  box  of  supplies  to 
overcome  big  cuts,  little  exits,  big  aches, 
little  aches,  big  burns  and  little  burns. 
Keep  in  a  box  these  supplies :  A  yard  of 
aseptic  gauze,  a  2-in.  roll  of  gauze  ban¬ 
dage,  a  6-in.  roll  of  cotton  bandage,  a 
roll  of  1-in.  adhesive  tape,  a  half  ounce 
iodine,  (as  this  is  volatile,  buy  it  in  small 
quantities).  A  tube  of  ointment  for 
burns,  a  small  bottle  of  spirits  of  am¬ 
monia  for  stimulant  in  an  emergency,  a 
tube  of  sterile  “Vaseline.”  A  roll  of 
clean  old  muslin  or  linen,  a  clinical  ther¬ 
mometer,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  pair  of 
tweezers,  safety  pins  and  strong  thread. 
Pack  up  safely  in  your  first  aid  kit;  you 
can  smile  and  smile.  MRS.  A.  p.  tarver. 


Over-eating  is  Not 

a  Substitute 

for  Under-sleeping! 

YOUR  stomach  cannot  be  right  if 
your  nerves  are  wrong.  Get  ail  the 
sleep  you  can,  and  to  insure  it  be  sure 
that  you  get  a  Foster  Ideal  Spring. 

There’s  real  rest— real  spine  support  in 
the  Ideal’s  120  super-tempered  spirals 
and  loose  chain  top,  because  there  is 
perfect  body  fit.  See  that  the  bed¬ 
spring.  you  purchase  is  made  this  way. 
Count  the  springs.  Look  for  the  chain 
link  top  construction  and  make  sure 
that  you  see  the  genuine  Foster 
Ideal  Trade-Mark  on  the  side  rail. 

FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials  .  .  .  Cane  .  .  .  Cane  Web 
Rush  .  .  .  Fibre  Rush .  .  .  Splints  .  .  .  Reed  .  .  .  Simple 
Instructions  for  Caning  and  Rush  Seating  sent  for  10 
cents.  Price  List  Free.  H.  H.  PERKINS,  258 
Shelton  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  anti  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over. , 'cut 
to  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  i 


Beautiful  Glassware  Assortment  FaeTor|n  wrtllusa 

£.  SWASEY  (  CO.,  Patter,.  Crocker,  and  Glaisware,  PORTLAND,  MAINE 


BARRELS  of  CHINA tocJou! 

Send  $5.50  for  100  assorted  dishes,  or  $9.00  for  decorated. 
Contains  not  less  than  12  cups,  saucers,  all  sizes  plates, 
oatmeals,  sauce  dishes,  platter,  sugar,  creamer,  etc. 
Factory  imperfections.  If  freight  is  over  $1.00  we  pay 
difference.  Shipped  from  our  warehouses,  Boston  or 
New  York.  UNITED  CHINA,  INC.,  Dept.  J,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ou?,  new  illustrated  booklet 
tells  all  about  our  convenient 
“Banking  by  Mail”  method — Send 
for  your  copy  today. 


4i^  % 

Assets  over 
$35,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


Join  this  army 
Of  thrifty,  prosper¬ 
ous  people— Bank 
with  us  by  mail 


■  —  «  Mail  this  slip  today 

J  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

■  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
I  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
I  World.” 

I 

•  Name . 

I 

I  Address . 

I 

»  City .  R  N-Y 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Any  Way  You  Figure  It 
Cow  Chow  Makes  You  Money/ 

In  more  milk  and  cream — 

In  cheaper  feeding  costs — 

In  more  net  profit  per  cow. 

72,000  dairymen  are  making  more  money  by 
feeding  Purina. 


Let  BulkyLas 
work  with  Cow 
Chow  in  increas¬ 
ing  your  milk 
production. 


You  can  get  the  very  same  feed  that  they  are 
using  by  calling  the  store  with  the  checker¬ 
board  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eight  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 


Write  us  for  a  Purina  Cow  Booklet — free 


PURINA  CHOWS 


CALF 


24%  PROTEIN  COW  CHOW 
20%  PROTEIN  COW  CHOW 
CHOW  BULKY- LAS  PIG 


CHOW 


Li  Lj 

s 
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Books  for  Children 

Attractive  Cloth  Binding,  Beautiful  Il¬ 
lustrations,  Splendid  Holiday  Gifts, 

75  cents 

Little  Beth  Buttercup  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Sally  Sunflower  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Topsy  Thistle  and  Her  Friends 
Panoramas  With  Movable  Pictures.  A 
Wonderful  and  Attractive  Novelty  for 
Children,  75  cents  each 
Noah’s  Ark  Panorama 
Toy  Town  Panorama 
Nursery  Rhyme  Panorama 
Meadow  Sweet  Farm  Panorama 
Zoo  Panorama 

Alice  in  Wonderland  Panorama 
Days  in  Catland  Panorama 
Express  Train  Panorama 
With  Father  Tuck  in  Fairyland  Panorama 
Little  Songs  of  Long  Ago — Our  Old  Nur¬ 
sery  Rhymes — Beautifully  Bound,  $3 
FOR  SALE  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Giant  Grip  M^  Ca 

OSHKOSH.  WISCONSIN. 


CALK  IN  THE  YELLOW  BOX 


Qiant  Qrip 

Shoes  and  Calks 

Increase  ‘Horse  JPowe? 


WINTER  holds  no  fear  for  you  if 
your  horses  are  shod  sharp— if 
they  have  on  Giant  Grip  shoes 
and  calks.  Safe  footing  and  sure 
tractive  power  increase  their  capac¬ 
ity  for  work.  Calks  can  be  changed 
easily  without  removing  the  shoes. 
Ca  Iks  are  interchangeable  in  all  Giant 
Grip  shoes.  Your  horses  can  always  be 
shod  sharp.  Giant  Grip  calks  stay  in 
— wear  sharp  and  wear  longest.  They 
are  your  sure  protection  on  icy  hills, 
and  your  guarantee  that  your  horses 
will  not  be  working  under  strain. 

Your  blacksmith  has  Giant  Grip 
shoes  and  calks.  Have  him  put 
on  a  set  now  when  sure  footing  is 
needed  most. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Keeping  Sheep  Clean 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  designing  sheep  feeding  racks  so 
that  the  animals  will  not  get  chaff  and 
trash  in  the  fleece  about  the  neck  and 
shoulders.  However  much  this  has 
been  impressed  upon  the  farmer,  I 
don't  think  this  is  the  way  sheep  get 
the  most  trash  in  their  wool.  There 
are  two  other  practices  that  seem  more 
generally  blameworthy. 

The  first  of  these  is  throwing  down 
hay  from  the  mows  and  distributing  it 
to  the  feed  racks  without  shutting  the 
sheep  outside  of  the  feeding  area.  I 
have  seen  sheep  gather  around  the 
first  forkful  of  hay  thrown  from  the 
mow  and  before  all  the  hay  was  down 
many  sheep  would  be  completely  ob¬ 
scured  in  the  hay.  The  feeder  very 
often  carries  the  hay  to  the  racks  over 
the  backs  of  the  sheep,  which  is  sure 
to  drop  trash  into  the  fleeces. 

No  doubt  the  worst  “chaffed  necks” 
found  by  the  wool  buyer  and  the  wool 
graders  and  sorters  are  due  to  the 
sheep  having  burrowed  into  the  base 
of  a  hay  stack  or  strawstack.  When 
the  sheep  are  permitted  to  burrow  far 
into  a  stack,  the  movements  of  their 
heads  cause  the  flue  chaff  and  sticks  to 
drop  out  of  the  stack  immediately  into 
the  fleece.  g.  p.  williams. 

Ohio. 


Goats  on  Swampy  Land 

I  have  about  one  acre ;  half  i.s  high 
and  half  low,  a  salt  water  marsh.  I 
wish  to  put  some  goats  in  it.  Water  is 
only  about  12  in.  high  at  its  height,  it 
has  two  low  tides  a  day.  It  is  full  of 
marsh  grass  or  cattails.  How  many  goats 
could  I  put  in  there?  I  would  have  a 
small  yard  and  a  shelter  for  them. 

Newport  News,  Ya.  .  u.  t.  f. 

Goats  or  sheep  of  any  variety  will  not 
thrive  upon  low  or  wet  land ;  neither 
will  they  live  under  such  conditions  more 
than  a  short  period.  It  is  true  that  goats 
are  very  hardy,  and  can  withstand  hard¬ 
ships  which  some  other  domestic  animals 
cannot,  but  to  think  of  placing  them  upon 
marsh  grass,  even  though  water  was  pro¬ 
vided,  would  only  spell  failure. 

Goats  need  high,  dry  ground,  prefer¬ 
able  rocky  places,  covered  with  brush  or 
other  low  growing  shrubs  where  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  leaves  and  twigs  are  at  their 
disposal,  but  they  may  be  kept  in  almost 
any  climate  provided  the  right  food  is 
given  to  them,  which  consists  of  clean 
Alfalfa  hay,  oats,  wheat  bran  and  cracked 
corn. 

Wet  sour  land  is  not  conducive  to  their 
successful  propagation,  however,  and  we 
do  not  advise  you  to  attempt  it. 

WILLET  RANDALL. 


Favors  the  Rabies  Test 

I  am  pained  and  surprised  at  the  let¬ 
ter  of  Charles  F.  Stout  on  page  G5  in¬ 
timating  that  rallies  may  have  been 
planted  in  Vermont.  It  seems  quite 
probable  it  was  brought  here  by  dogs 
from  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
which,  when  afflicted  with  the  disease, 
wandered  across  the  border  and  at¬ 
tacked  animals  and  distributed  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  border  towns  where  the 
first  outbreaks  occurred. 

I  believe  that  the  veterinary  surgeons 
of  Vermont  as  a  whole  are  an  honest, 
honorable,  likeable,  hard-working  sort 
of  people,  and  judging  by  the  results 
they  achieve  in  their  practice  they  have 
a  far  greater  knowledge  of  animal  dis¬ 
eases,  their  cause,  their  effects  and 
their  treatments  than  their  critics.  I 
know  of  at  least  two  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  here  in  Franklin  County  whom 
any  locality  might  be  proud  to  have 
either  as  citizens  or  veterinarians. 

D.  H. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  do  not  see  that  Mr. 
Stout’s  article  casts  any  refleetiou  on 
the  ability  or  honesty  of  Vermont 
veterinarians, 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Suffolk  Sheep 

I  notice  on  page  64  a  request  for  a 
description  of  Suffolk  sheep.  I  am  a 
breeder  of  Suffolk  sheep  and  will  say 
that  they  do  not  resemble  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  very  closely.  The  Hampshire 
have  more  wool  on  their  face  and  legs. 
The  Suffolk  wool  should  stop  by  their 
ears,  and  the  face  is  covered  with 
short  jet  black  hair,  also  the  lambs  at 
birth  are  black,  and  remain  that  way 
until  they  begin  to  wool  out. 

The  native  home  of  the  Suffolk  sheep 
is  in  Southeastern  England,  iu  the 
counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Essex  and 
Kent.  The  original  stock  of  the  Suf¬ 
folk  sheep  was  the  old  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  heath  sheep.  These  were 
crossed  with  Southdown  and  Hamp¬ 
shire  rams,  although  English  Suffolk 


becomes  the  world’s  oldest  cow  to  qual¬ 
ify  for  the  register  of  merit. 

Local  Jersey  clubs  multiplied  during 
the  year,  and  there  are  now  1,180  such 
organizations.  The  total  membership 
in  Jersey  calf  clubs  is  now  4,023.  Jer¬ 
sey  membership  in  mixed  calf  clubs  is 
1,171.  The  American  .Jersey  Cattle  Club 
co-operated  with  Jersey  breeders  in 
maintaining  exhibits  at  54  state  fairs 
and  719  county  fairs. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

We  have  had  a  quiet  produce  market 
at  Boston  during  the  past  week.  Sup¬ 
plies  have  been  seasonably  moderate  with 
buying  generally  inactive  and  confined  to 


Prize  Winning  Suffolk  Ram 


breeders  assume  the  breed  to  have  been 
maintained  fairly  pure  since  1810.  The 
Southdown  bred  off  the  horns,  im¬ 
proved  the  form,  and  gave  a  better  car¬ 
cass  and  earlier-maturing,  easier  fat¬ 
tened  sheep  than  the  Norfolk,  while  the 
Hampshire  blood  gave  size  and  weight. 
The  breed  was  first  exhibited  under 
this  name  in  1859  at  the  show  of  the 
Suffolk  Agricultural  Association,  but 
was  not  recognized  by  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  until  1886. 

We  register  our  sheep  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Records,  Ottawa, 
Canada. 

I  send  a  picture  of  one  of  our  prize 
winning  Suffolk  rams.  h.  j.  lund. 

New  York. 


Jersey  Breeders  Have  Good 
Year 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  re¬ 
ports  64,078  animals  registered  during 
1927.  This  is  an  increase  of  14.93  per 
cent  over  1926,  which  was  the  best 
previous  year  in  the  history  of  this 
club.  The  number  of  transfers  increased 
11.14  per  cent  during  1927.  The  club 
records  show  that  there  are  now  78,000 
owners  of  Jersey  cattle. 

Register  of  merit  testing  made  a  sub¬ 
stantial  gain  during  the  year,  and  at 
the  close  of  1927  there  were  3,100  cows 
on  test,  compared  to  2,400  a  year  ago. 
During  1927  there  were  2,44S  official, 
records  accepted  by  the  club.  Of  these 
52.4  per  cent  were  305-day  tests. 

Eight  world  records  for  production 
have  been  broken  since  January,  1926, 
and  all  are  305-day  records.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  two  records  over  1,000  lbs  of  fat 
have  been  completed.  Red  Lady’s  rec¬ 
ord  of  1,028  lbs.  of  fat  is  the  highest 
record  ever  made  in  the  South  by  a 
cow  of  any  breed.  Crystal’s  Bonnie 
Crystal,  a  23-year-old  cow,  has  just  fin¬ 
ished  a  record  of  403  lbs.  of  fat  and 


immediate  needs.  Weakness  is  noted  on 
average  quality  roots,  on  cabbage,  lettuce, 
and  tomatoes.  Apples  continue  moderate¬ 
ly  active  on  good  quality  stock  of  high 
color.  Onions,  potatoes,  spinach  and 
squash  have  ruled  firm. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Baldwins  Mass.  A  gr. 
81.60  to  $2.35.  Fancy  large,  sizes,  $2.50 
to  $2.85.  Ungraded.  $1  to  $1.50  box. 
Me.  A21/4-in.  to  2^-in.,  $5.50  to  $6  bbl. 
McIntosh  A  gr.,  $2.60  to  $3.25.  Fancy 
large  sizes,  $3.35  to  $3.50.  Ungraded,  $2 
to  $2.50.  Spies,  $2  to  $2.75  std.  box.  Me. 
Wolf  River  A2%-in.  up,  $3  to  $3.50. 
A2)4-in.  Spies,  $4  to  $5,  poorer,  $3.50. 
N.  II.  Baldwins  A21/4-in.  up,  $5.50  to 
$6.50  bbl.  Me.  Spies,  $4.50  to  $5  bbl. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair 
for  best.  Native  cut  off,  60c  to  $1.10 
std.  bu.  box.  Cal.  erts,  few  sales,  $3.75. 
Tex.  erts,  mostly  $3  to  $3.75. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor.  Danish  native,  40  to  60c  std  bu. 
box.  N.  Y.  sacked  locally,  50  to  75c  cwt. 
Native  Savoys,  $1.25  to  $1.75  bbl. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native  cut  off  washed  ord., 
50c  to  $1 ;  best,  $1.10  to  $1.25  std  bu. 
box.  N.  Y.  cut  off  washed,  $1  to  $1.15 
bskt. ;  dirty,  $1  100  lbs.  Tex.  bchs,  most¬ 
ly,  $2.50  to  $3  crt. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Native  washed  and 
trimmed  18  bchs.  Best  Pascal.  $4  to 
$5.60  std.  bu.  box.  Cal.  erts,  $3.75  to 
$5.  Fla.,  10-in.  erts,  $1.75  to  $2.75. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  very  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native  h.h.,  50  to  60  cukes, 
best,  $15  to  $25  std.  bu.  box.  Flat.,  .li.h, 
12  cukes,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Native  li.h.,  18  rds.,  ord.,  35  to  60c ; 
few,  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Ariz.  Iceberg,  4 
to  5  doz.,  $2.25  to  $3.  Calif.  Imp.  Valley, 
$3  to  $3.75 ;  few  fey.  higher  crt. 

Onions. — Supplies  liberal,  market  dull. 
100-lb.  sacks,  Yellow  med.  to  small,  best, 
Conn.  Valley,  $1.50  to  $1.65.  Few  na¬ 
tives  ord.,  85c  to  $1.10;  few,  $1.25  std. 
bu.  box.  Best  N.  Y.  State,  mostly  $2.50 
to  $2.75.  Mich.,  $2.50  to  $2.65  100  lbs. 

Parsnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native  cut  off  washed,  75c 
to  $1.10 ;  few.  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
limited.  Me.  &  N.  B.  Gr.  Mts.,  best, 
$2.05  to  $2.10  100-lb. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Tex.  bskts,  best,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  por- 
er,  lower. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fail*.  Native,  Blue  Hubbard,  mostly,  $60; 
few  $70  ton ;  $2.25  to  $2.75  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  limited.  Market  dull.  Native 
h.h.,  best,  35  to  50c  lb.  Ohio  h.h.,  $3  to 
$3.50  10-lb.  bskts.  Fla.,  6  bskts,  green 
and  turning,  $2  to  $3  crt. 


Turninps. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
pool*.  Native  Ruta  and  Purple  tops,  35 
to  60c  std.  bu.  box.  White  Capes,  few 
sales ;  facy,  $1.50  to  $2.25  100  lbs.  Ont. 
and  N.  B.  Ruta,  $1  to  $1.50  100  lbs. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor 
on  lower  grades.  Market  dull.  No.  1 
Timothy,  $21  to  $22.  Eastern,  $12  to 
$12.50.  Clover  mixed,  red,  $17  to  $19 
ton. 

Wool. — Market  very  firm.  Receipts 
of  domestic  for  week  ending  Jan.  28, 
463,900  lbs.  U.  S.  D.  A.  reports  esti¬ 
mated  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the 
U.  S.  Jan.  1,  1928  at  44,545,000,  6.5  per 
cent  larger  than  for  previous  year,  and 
the  largest  in  16  years. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  49 
to  50c ;  clothing,  37  to  39c ;  y*  blood, 
combing,  50  to  51c ;  clothing,  40c ;  % 
blood,  combing,  50  to  51c ;  clothing,  42  to 
43c ;  14  blood,  combing,  50  to  51c ;  cloth¬ 
ing,  42c ;  low  14  blood,  44  to  45c. 

Scoured  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.17  to  $1.22 ;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03 ; 
%  blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.09;  cloth¬ 
ing,  88e  to  91c ;  %  blood,  combing,  93c 
to  96c ;  clothing,  80e  to  83c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  85c  to  89c ;  clothing,  73c  to  75e ; 
low  14  blood,  combing,  75c  to  78c. 

Terr,  mostly,  combing,  $1.15  to  $1.18 ; 
clothing,  $1  to  $1.05 ;  %  blood,  combing, 
$1.07  to  $1.12 ;  clothing,  95c  to  98c ;  % 
blood,  combing,  97c  to  $1 ;  clothing,  85c 
to  90e ;  %  blood,  combing,  87 c  to  92c ; 
clothing,  75c  to  80c ;  low  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  77  to  82e. 


(team 


■  prevent  a  horse  from 
doing  good  work 

Relieve  heaves  and  / 
you  have  a  horse  J 
worth  its  full  value  f 
in  work  or  money.  ^ 

Send  today  for 


Fleming’s 


Tonic  Heaved 
Powders 

$1.00  per  package,  postpaid.  Successfully  used 
for  over  30  years.  Not  only  are  results  wonderful 
In  treating  heaves,  but  Tonic  Heave  Powders 
“tone  up’’  a  horse  and  keep  him  in  tip-top  con¬ 
dition  all  the  time.  Your  money  back  if  it  fails. 
Book  on  "Home  Treatment  Livestock  Diseases’’ 
Free.  Our  veterinarians  prescribe  free  for  ALL 
cases  whether  Fleming  Remedies  are  indicated- 
or  not.  Write  for  Book  and  FREE  advice. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  V2«B,888 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  FOMf_  ,,  f  tu  g,-t  ,ki|e..  r» 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  bull  calves  and  bulls  ready  for  service.  A.  R. 
breeding.  Attractive  prices.  Delivered  at  your  station. 

SMITH VIIiliE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


FOR  HIGH  GRADE  GUERNSEY  HEIFER  CALVES— Write 

EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


For  guernsey  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— from  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILLIGEH,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


IMPORTED 

T.  B.  Tested,  Registered  and  High  Grade 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Grades — 25  large,  heavy 
springer  cows.  SI  65  each. 
Choice  10  or  more,  $176, 
Registered — 11  two  year 
old  springers,  $17S  each. 
Well  grown,  perfect  indivi¬ 
duals. 

Registered — 32  3-4-5  years 
old,  close  springers,  regis¬ 
tered  and  transfered  to  Am¬ 
erican  Herd  books,  $200 
each  for  the  lot  or  choice  of 
10  or  more,  $225  each. 

Bulls  from  dams  up  to 
28,000  lbs.  milk  and  over  1,200  butter  in  a  year,  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

SPOT  FARM  johnpcr0rpeagan  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


BUY 

WISCONSIN 
DAIRY  COWS 

Direct  from  our  Tested  County. 
Carload  of  choice  young  heavy 
producing  HOLSTEINS,  also  car 
choice  GUERNSEYS.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

Ogdensburg,  Wis. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  U  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 

7"  All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect.  *' 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  .  BARRE,  VERMONT 


SWINE  j 

HIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Big  type,  regis- 
tered.  Pigs,  *12,7!)  each.  Unrelated  pairs.  $25.00. 
Quick  growers  from  Big  Litters.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Fans,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Berkshires 

of  the  Real  Type  Strain  Boars,  ready  for  service,  bred 
gilts  and  pigs  for  sale  at 

THE  FARM  OF  THE  TALL  PINES,  Elmwood,  N,  H. 

Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

II.  V.  A  11,  IS.  IIA  UPENDING  Dundee,  N. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

All  ages.  Grand  Champion  Breeding.  Low  prices  on 
February  sales.  Richard  E.  Wais,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

DURE  BRED  REG.  BERKSHIRE  — Gilts  bred  and 
»  open  at  reasonable  prices.  Nice  size  and  type. 

CJIAS.  A.  SLATE  It,  It.  I).  3,  NEWBURGH,  N,  Y.  Forge  Hill  Farm 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE, ’"S 

F.  M.  l’attlngton  As  Son  -  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 

Ctl  Whifps  Bred  Sows,  Fall  Pigs. 

id.  V V  1I1IC3  National  Champion 
Blood  Lines.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square,  Pa 

THE  FIRST  TWO  WEEKS 

]D  fTTT R  we  will  make  special  prices  on  Fall  Sow 
*  AjIA.  and  Boar  Pigs.  Write  us  about  them, 

MAPLE  LANE  BERKSHIRE  FARM,  Scofield  &  Buck e lew 
Breeders  of  Large  Type  Berkshires.  R.  D.  4,  Stanley, N.  Y. 

n  1  IDATC  BRED  SOWS— FAIL  PIGS 

■w  ww  1  %  New  York’s  greatest  herd. 

ALLEN  H.  POST  -  -  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

11 T  A  MTm  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Jersey  Boar, 
W  Ail  1  Lli  6  months  to  1  year  old.  Write,  DR. 

LEO  J.  PALMER,  Supt.,  New  York 
State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Bred  Poland-China  Boars 

Serviceable,  150  to  250  lbs.,  $35.00  to  $45.00  O.  O.  P. 
Fall  pigs.  Bred  Gilts.  STANLEY  SHOUT,  Cheswold,  Delaware 

QUALITY  PIGS  LSI 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each: 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

1  SELL  ONE  CRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Crossed,  6-8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8-10  weeks 
old,  $4.50  each.  A  few  selected  Chester  White  Sows 
and  unrelated  Boars,  2  months  old,  $6.50  each.  Ship 
any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  ar¬ 
rival  at  your  express  station.  If  O.  K.  pay  your  ex¬ 
pressman,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  Prompt  shipments. 

A  SQUARE  DEAL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 

FOR  Pfrc  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE  1  lUiJ  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 

6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C  O.  D’ 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 

|  DOGS 

FARM  RAISED  PUPPIES  &JS23 

.  .  „  _ _  ,  condition, 

farm  prices.  A.  K.  C.  Wire-haired  Fox  Terriers— 1  beau¬ 
tiful  male,  $25;  females,  $10  up.  Born  Nov.  21.  U.  K 

C.  English  Shepherds— Born  Oet.  31  and  Dec.  2.  Will 
drive yourcows  nextsummer.  Males,  $1  O:  females.  $5 
INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM  JEFFERSON,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Sire  International  Champion.  Shuniah  Rex  Recurrence. 
Well  marked.  Highly  bred  collies.  Reasonably  priced. 

E.  E.  llAItlllNG  ALBION,  N.  Y. 

mi  I  IE  DTTDC  from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 
LULLlEs  1  UliJ  stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

h.  B.  W  ALTER,  Eureka  kennels,  Box  35811,  West  Chester,  Penn. 

finlliA  PlIPPiCO  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 

UUIlie  rUrr ICO  free.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Man.fleldf  0. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
•  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  Pa. 

C<COTCH  COLLIES  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS— 

L-»  Cut  prices.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  Cocker  Spaniels  MsS 

A.  K,.C.  531830.  G-RETIA  FARE,  Bristol,  Vermont 

Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Puppies 

Airodalnc  Brood  Matrons,  Puppies.  Will  ship  C.O.D 
Hit  UUdlUh  SHADY  SIDE  FARM  Madison,  N.  Y. 

pEDIISREED  lYIKEIiAIKEl)  FOX  TERKIBRand  OHOW  PUPS. 

1  $75down  or  $35  to  $75.  TAB0RDALE  FARM,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 

German  Shepherds  ISSSt ^SSSSJS&fSS 

f/f;,cS^/r-GETA'v  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd 

NOW,  don’t  wait.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  New  York 

.*.  MISCELLANEOUS 

CCDDCTC  Either  color  or  sex. 
rtnnt  I  O  Singles,  pairs  or  doz¬ 
en  lots.  Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 
C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 

y|  fine  MILK  COATS  for  quick  sale  cheap. 
M.  Bayerdorffer  -  Huguenot  Park,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

To??Ptlhlir<r  Hope  *°  fres*len  >n  March,  $36  up. 
lUggeilDUIg  lioes  FAIRMOUNT  APAIR1  Livingston,  H.  Y. 

[  HORSES 

3  Percheron  Stallions  w£"”£wnraf,a 

full  quality,  all  registered.  One  7  year  old,  1  rising  .3 
years,  1  rising  2  years.  FOUSGATE  FA  RMS,  Jamcsbarg,  N.  J 

PERGHERON  HORSES 


Stallions  and  mares  of  all 
ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  puces.  WM.  A.  RFID.  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


Chunky  Work  Mare 


$50— Sound,  good  worker,  1000  lbs 

M.  DAWSON  Tuckertoo,  N,  J. 
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cAgain  the  years 
repeat  their  message* 

Profit  with  Page  / 


FREE 


For  45  years  Page  Fence  has 
helped  farmers  make  money. 
It  protects  animals ;  turns  lost 
grain  into  high-priced  meat. 
It  builds  up  soil  fertility.  It 
aids  in  profitable  rotation. 

What  is  more  —  Page  Fence 
cuts  fence  costs  —  made  from 
uniform  wire  of  highest  qual- 


•4_<r_  FREE!  A  folder  de¬ 

ity  j  COVCrCQ  With  scribing  Page  Fence 
(tq1_  in  detail.  Your  name 

neavy  pure  gai-  andaddress  brings  it. 
vanizing,  made 
in  either  staple  tie  or  hinged 
joint  type  of  knot. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  the 
style  that  best  answers  your 
need.  Act  now  and  get  full 
season  use. 


PAGE  STEEL  and  WIRE  COMPANY 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
FENCE  DEPARTMENT 

District  Offices:  Chicago,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco 

An  Associate  Company  of  the  American  Chain  Company,  Incorporated 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
■^catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  }rou  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  Sooflng Cc. (  5ta.  37  Middletown.  Ohio 


TRAP  TAf?9  with  wire.  Copper  or 

I  ItHl  I  HUO  aluminum.  Name  and 
address  on  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags 
50c;  45  tags  $1;  100  tags  $2,  postpaid. 
Prompt  shipment.  Write  plainly.  Or¬ 
der  now.  BIVINS,  Printer,  Summit,  N.  Y. 


Costs 
Less  Than 

c  PER 
'RUNNING 


CUT  PRICES, 

r  Before  you  buy  Farm  or  Poultry  ‘ 
Fence,  Barb  Wire,  8teel  Posts.  Gates, 
Roofing,  Paints,  Furnaces  or  Cream 
Separators.  Get  my  new  liMo  r 
Cut  Price  Bargain  Book 
See  the  dollars  you  save  this  season, 
f  My  Freight  Paid— direct  from  fac¬ 
tory  prices  are  lowest  in  16  years. 
Write  for  my  free  120-page  book.— 

thebbrown  fences. wire  CO. 

Dept.  4301  Cleveland,  Ohio 


or  your 
MoneyBack  , 


si 


Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Milk  Strainer  is  the 
only  strainer  on  the  market  guaranteed 
to  get  all  the  dirt,  dust  and  sediment  or 
your  money  back. 

Because  it  is  the  ONE  strainer  that  strains  ab¬ 
solutely  clean  is  the  reason  why  it  is  used  and 
recommended  by  practically  all  the  large  dairies, 
creameries,  condensaries,  thousands  of  farmers. 

WHY  TAKE  CHANCES 

when  you  can  use  Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Strainer  with 
sterilized  cotton  disc  and  KNOW  that  your  milk  - 
grade  100 %  clean? 

Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Strainers  are  simple  to  use  and 
to  clean — save  time — bring  you  higher  prices  for  your 
milk.  Also  best  for  straining  maple  syrup,  vinegar, 
cider  and  home  beverages. 

Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Two  sizes, 

10  quart  and  18  quart.  Write  for  descriptive 
folder  and  our  10  Day  Trial  Test  Offer.  If 
your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  we  will.  (2) 


DR.CLARKS 


'until 

MILK  STRAINER  ML 


Day  Trial  Test 

Write  at  once  for  our  10  Day 
Trial TestOffer.  Find  out  how  you 
can  test  the  PURITY  Strainer 
and  get  your  money  back  if  it 
doesn’t  remove  every  particle 
of  dirt  from  your  milk.  Get  all 
the  facts.  A  postal  or  letter 
brings  you  complete  informa¬ 
tion  “10  Day  Trial  Test  Ofler” 
by  return  mall. 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Heifer  ‘Stirs  Up’  Porcupine 

I  send  a  photo  of  my  heifer  “Annie” 
showing  her  just  after  an  encounter 
with  a  porcupine.  After  taking  the  pic¬ 
ture  I  tied  her  up  and  pulled  the  quills 
out  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  h.  v.  w. 

Oregon. 

It.  N.-Y. — The  quills  do  not  show 
clearly  in  the  engraving,  but  we  count¬ 
ed  them  with  a  glass  in  the  photo  and 


“Annie”  After  Nosing  the  Porcupine 

found  13,  which  was  surely  an  unlucky 
•number  for  “Annie.”  Her  expression 
in  the  picture,  and  the  slant  of  her  ears 
indicate  that  she  knows  she  has  “put 
her  foot  in  it”  this  time. 


Goats  Have  Overgrown 
Hoofs 

We  have  a  few  Angora  goats.  Their 
hoofs  were  allowed  to  become  over¬ 
grown.  Instead  of  breaking  off  they 
bent  over.  We  have  had  several  male 
goats  go  down  in  front.  They  rest  on 
their  knees  but  seem  unable  to  stand 
on  their  feet.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  lie  on  their  sides  and  thrash 
around  unable  to  right  themselves. 

Ohio.  H.  N.  T. 

Your  goats  are  suffering  from  neglect 
of  the  feet  which  causes  them  to  go 
down.  The  remedy  is  simple.  Take  a 
sharp  paring  knife  and  trim  the  hoofs, 
cutting  away  all  surplus  nail,  but  do 
not  pare  them  to  the  quick.  You  will 
easily  notice  where  the  dead  tissue  and 
the  living  meet.  Lay  the  animal  on 
its  side,  and  have  an  attendant  hold 
securely  but  gently.  If  the  feet  are 
filthy  wash  them  thoroughly  before 
trimming,  with  a  weak  solution  of 
creso  dip,  and  in  case  a  little  blood 
oozes  through,  paint  the  foot  with 
iodine.  If  care  is  used  not  to  cut  too 
close  you  will  experience  no  trouble. 

Keep  the  goats  in  a  dry  place— never 
compel  them  to  live  in  damp  places  or 
disastrous  results  will  surely  follow. 
Goats  love  the  high  dry  places  and 
when  in  pasture  spend  their  leisure 
hours  climbing  upon  the  rocks,  which 
keeps  the  feet  in  perfect  condition 
through  the  Summer  months,  but  when 
Winter  comes  and  they  can  no  longer 
roam  the  fields  it  is  then  that  the  feet 
will  grow  rapidly,  and  very  soon  pro¬ 
duce  the  condition  which  you  are  ask¬ 
ing  about.  Watch  the  feet;  trim  care¬ 
fully  whenever  there  is  need  of  it,  and 
you  will  note  that  the  animals  quickly 
respond  to  the  treatment. 

WILLETT  RANDALL. 


Corned  Beef 

Take  a  little  more  than  half  as 
much  water  as  it  will  take  to  cover  the 
beef.  Heat  it  and  stir  until  it  has 
taken  up  all  the  salt  it  will  take.  Let 
it  cool,  and  skim,  and  add  as  much 
fresh  water,  that  is,  diluting  it  half. 
Put  it  on  the  meat.  If  the  brine  gets 
cloudy  later,  boil  it  briskly  and  let  the 
scum  come  to  the  surface  and  skim 
it  off.  It  should  be  clear  then.  Put 
it  back  on  the  meat.  The  meat  will 
not  be  too  salty.  elias  gates. 


Would  You  Pitch 
HayJIVearing 
a  Fur 
Over¬ 
coat? 

Yet  many  a  horse  is 
put  through  heavy 
field  work  withits  long 
winter  overcoat  of 
hair.  Dust  settles  un¬ 
der  the  hair,  the  horse  sweats  and  lathers,  seal¬ 
ing  the  pores  of  the  skin,  decreasing  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  horse  25%. 

CLIP  THEM! 

Clipped  horses  and  mules  work  better,  look  better, 
feel  better. Will  outwork  the  undipped  horse  every 
time.Thoro'ughlydeanedinhalf  the  time  it  takes  to 
clean  an  undipped  horse.  You'll  get  more  work 
from  dipped  horses. 

A  dipping  machine  quickly  pays  for  Itself.  Use  it 
to  clip  milk  cows  also.  Clipped  cows  give  more  milk, 
dean  milk,  better  milk.  Clipping  is  easy,  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  profitable. 

At  yourdealers  or  writefor  free  illustrated  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 
Dept.  5*7 »  5656  Roosevelt  Rd., Chicago 

World's  largest  makersotcllppingandshearingmachines 


Fix  It 
at  home! 

You  can  fix  any 
lameness  —  eas¬ 
ily  while  horse 
works.  Use 


SAVE  the  HORSE 

— the  old  reliable  Remedy.  Guaranteed 
— full  success,  or  money  back.  Ends  spav¬ 
in,  thoropin,  curb,  splint,  hip,  shoulder, 
leg  and  foot  troubles.  The  “Symptom” 
Book,  FREE,  tells  how  to  diagnose  and 
end  lameness,  with  this  simple  home 
treatment.  Write  today! 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  St.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  can  si<f>p6'“Save-the-Horso”— or,  we 
ship  direct,  postpaid.  No  substitute  will  do  as  much. 


FOR  INFLAMED  JOINTS 


Absorbine  will  reduce  In¬ 
flamed,  swollen  joints,  sprains, 
bruises,  soft  bunches.  Quickly 
heals  boils,  poll  evil,  quittor, 
fistula  andinfectedsores.Will 
not  blister  or  remove  hair.  You' 
can  work  horse  while  using. 
$2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Send  for  book  7-S  free. 

From  our  files:  "Fistula  ready  to 
burst.  Never  saw  anything  yield 
to  treatment  so  quickly.  Will  not 
be  without  Absorbine." 


ABSORB 


|W-  F.  YOUNG!  Inc.  288LvrTian  st.. Springfield,  Mass.f 


^  u.  s. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  IMPORTED  ARMS 

Mauser  •  Luger  -  Merkel  -  Scott  -  Webley 

RIFLES.  FIELD  AMD  TRAP  CUNS 
FULL  LINE  OF  AMERICAN  ARMS 

Sportmen,  before  buying,  call  and  see  binest  atock  or 
fine  Guns  in  America— or  send  for  our  New  128  paero 
moat  complete  Arms  yitalog:  ever  Issued  in  America 

25c  in  stamps. 


A.KSTOEGER,  Inc.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ll  d 
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WANTED  TO  BUY?"AX%. 

bags.  We  pay  the  freight.  We  pay  spot  cash. 

O  WASCO  BAG  CO.  -  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


fl  VMsc 

SIS* 


« Buy  Your 

Roofing  Direct 

4jSr  The  famous  old  GLOBE  Brand, 

W  proved  right  by  satisfied  users  for  3  gen-  V 
J  erations,  delivered  freight  prepaid  to  your  1 
'  station  —  direct  from  our  mill  warehouse. 
You  get  quick  service,  quality,  reliability  and 

The  Best  Value  Money  Can  Buy 

Plain,  Corrugated  and  V-Crimp  Sheets,  long-last¬ 
ing,  easy  to  apply:  fireproof,  lightning  proof, 

Boot.  Also  Cluster  Shingles,  Stand- 
toofing.  Eaves  Trough,  Conductor  , 
lverts,  etc.  High  quality  —  and  A 
Buy  direct  from  manufacturers .  M 
e  for  price  list  and  sample. (H)^H 
i  GLOBE  IRON  ROOFING  A Hj 
St  CORRUGATING  CO. 

Dept.  81  P.  O.  Box  734  Ami  »  i  e 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


llillllllllillll 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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Modern  Spring  Houses  and 
Wells 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  large  city 
water  systems  are  supplying  the  rural 
regions  with  the  water  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  other  bodies  of  fresh  water, 
the  old-time  spring  house,  in  many  lo¬ 
calities  is  still  found  in  use,  it  being  re¬ 
tained  as  a  time-honored  institution. 
They  are  yet  to  be  found  along  the 
hard  road  systems  leading  out  of 
Chicago. 

Some  farm  owners  have  developed 
more  modern  and  ornamental  ideas 
concerning  the  spring,  through  which 
cold  water  flows  in  and  out.  The  struc- 


Old  Style  Well  of  Modern  Construction 

ture  shown  in  the  picture  is  built  en¬ 
tirely  of  stones  picked  up  in  the  same 
region.  In  this  one  cement  has  been 
made  to  form  an  important  component 
part,  for  the  walls  and  the  entire  roof 
are  laid  in  cement.  This  one  has  two 
ornamental  stone  wings,  there  is  a 
wide  main  entrance  and  a  window 


Modern  Idea  of  a  Stone  Spring  House  i 


furnishing  some  light.  Ultimately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  entire  building,  including  the 
stone  roof,  will  be  covered  with  climb¬ 
ing  vines,  the  plants  of  which  already 
have  been  planted. 

Not  all  of  the  stone  spring  houses 
have  open  spaces,  most  of  them  have 
stout  wooden  doors,  locked  at  night. 
Some  of  them  are  supplied  with  pure 
cold  water  pumped  with  windmill  or 
electric  power  from  a  deep  well.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  them  have  large  concrete 
basins  that  hold  the  entire  daily  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  good-sized  dairy,  j.  l.  graff. 

Illinois. 


"He  was  a  man  who  liad  indeed  suf¬ 
fered  much,”  says  a  country  paper,  in  a 
short  obituary  notice ;  “he  had  been  a 
subscriber  to  this  paper  since  its  first 
number.” — Christian  Evangelist. 


Every  time  we  hear  of  another  inquiry, 
probe,  investigation,  etc.,  we  think,  well, 
il  half  the  world  doesn’t  know  how  the 
other  half  lives,  they  can’t  say  it  doesn’t 
try. — Detroit  News. 


New  Low  Prices 

NOW, —  on  our  30th  Anniversary,  the  famous 
DREW  LINE  offers  you  any  kind  of  Barn  or  Poultry 
House  Equipment  at  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 


NOW,  you  can  have  that  time-saving,  labor-saving  Barn  and  Poultry  Equipment 
you  have  needed  and  wanted  so  badly, — at  prices  you  can  easily  afford  to  pay. 

For  years,  the  DREW  LINE  has  steadfastly  maintained  a  reputation  for  giving  the 
farmer  and  poultryman  the  finest  kind  of  sturdy,  common-sense,  practical  Barn  and 
Poultry  Equipment  at  moderate  prices.  Vastly  increased  sales  have  enabled  us  to 
cut  down  costs. 


NOW, — to  celebrate  our  30th  Anniversapr  and  make  this  a  banner  year,  the  DREW 
LINE  announces  another  material  reduction  in  prices  which  sets  a  new  record  for  value 
giving  and  SAVES  big  money  for  Drew  Line  Customers. 


Drew  Savings  Are  REAL  Savings 

With  No  Sacrifice  In  Quality 

There  is  nothing  Cheap  about  Drew  Line  Equipment,  except  the  price.  Ever  since  1898 
Drew  Line  Equipment  has  earned  and  held  its  reputation  for  giving  the  farmer,  dairy¬ 
man,  or  poultryman  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  the  most  dependable  service  at  the 
lowest  cost.  Today,  even  though  our  new  low  prices  excel  all  previous  records  for  LOW 
PRICES,  the  old  reliable  quality  and  up-to-date,  sturdy  construction  of  all  DREW 
LINE  products  has  been  rigorously  maintained. 

We  Invite  Yon  to  Make  This  Comparison 

Go  to  the  Drew  Line  Dealer  near  you  and  compare  Drew  Line  Barn  and  Poultry  Equipment  point  for 
point  with  any  other.  Whether  you  want  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  Carriers,  Hog 
Waterers,  Pens,  or  Ventilators, — whether  you  want  Poultry  Feeders,  Waterers,  Nests,  Canopy  oil 
or  coal  Brooders  or  Baby  Chick  equipment, — you’ll  find  it  in  the  DREW  LINE  with  all  the  latest 
improvements  and  every  refinement  you  could  wish  for. 

Write  for  Free  Literature  and  Name  of  Nearest  DREW  Dealer 

If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address,  we  will  gladly  send  you  descriptive  litera¬ 
ture  telling  all  about  the  complete  Drew  Equipment  Line  for  Dairy  Barns,  Horse  Barns, 

Hog  and  Poultry  Houses.  We’ll  also  send  you  the  name  of  the  DREW  dealer  nearest 
you  who  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the  kind  of  equipment  you  are  interested  in  and  give 
you  the  benefit  of  the  New  Low  Money  Saving  Prices. 
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R.R.RAIL 
DESIGN 
STEEL 

Your  investment  in  live  stock  and  crops 
is  protected  by  good  fences  and  your  in¬ 
vestment  in  fences  made  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Steel  &  Wire  Company  is  further 
protected  by  your  receiving  highest 
quality  materials  and  our  written 
guarantee  with  each  roll  of  fence. 

»  /  Ask  Our  Dealer  in  Your  Community. 

&  WIRE  COMPANY 

Atlanta  -  Birmingham  -  Cleveland  -  Worcester 


AMERICAN  STEEL 

Sales  Offices:  Chicago  -  New  York  -  Boston  ■  -  - „ -  - - 

Philadelphia  -  Pittsburgh  -  Buffalo  -  Detroit  -  Cincinnati  -  Baltimore  -  Wilkes-Barre  -  St.  Louis 
Kansas  City  -  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  -  Oklahoma  City  -  Memphis  -  Dallas  -  Denver  -  Salt  Lake  City 
*San  Francisco  -  *Los  Angeles  -  *  Portland  -  *Seattle  -  *Unite.d  Slates  Steel  Products  Company 


American  Steel  ©Ir  is Wire  Company's 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 


Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 


For  sale  by 

JRAI,  NEW-YORKER 
Vest  30th  St.,  New  York 


RIB-STONE  SILOS 

ARE  BEST 

Valuable  Book  on  Silos  and  Silage,  with  a 
surprising  winter  order  offer  FREE  on  request. 


RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 
Le  Roy,  New  York 


His  Cows  by  Hand? 


YOU  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar 
that  he  will  NOT.  And  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  not  think  any  more 
of  you  because  you  stuck  to  the  old, 
hard,  out-of-date  method. 

You  don’t  have  to  wait  for  your  son 
to  banish  the  never-ending  grind  of 
hand  milking.  You  can  say  goodbye 
to  it  now — forever.  You  can  show  him 
the  way!  And  the  time  you  save  will 
pay  you  big  dividends  in  money,  in 
leisure,  in  pleasure,  and  in  self  respect. 

The  Burrell  Milker  has  enabled  thousands  and 
thousands  of  farmers  to  take  the  drudgery  out 
of  dairying,  and  has  increased  their  profits  at 
the  same  time.  It  will  milk  your  herd  easier, 
quicker,  better,  and 
more  safely  than  hand 
milking.  Remember, 
too,  that  the  Burrell 
Milker  also  eliminates 
h  and  stripping— ItMilks 
the  Cows  Clean.  And 
that  is  why  you’ll  final¬ 
ly  come  to  a  Burrell. 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO.  INC.  I 

20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  | 


Single  Tube  System 


You  Need  This  Book 


Every  cow  owner  needs  it— * 
whether  he  is  now  milking 
by  hand  or  machine.  It’s  not 
a  mere  catalog,  but  a  32-page 
profusely  illustrated  book 
which  is  a  guide  in  both  se¬ 
lecting  and  using  a  milking 
machine— backed  by  67  years’ 
experiment  and  experience. 
You  owe  this  book  to  your¬ 
self.  It’sfree.  Send  for  it  now. 


/g - 


MILKING  .MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Hints  on  Live  Stock  Feeding 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


SWINE 

Three  phases  of  hog  feeding  have  to 
be  considered,  viz.  (1)  the  brood  sow; 
(2)  the  growing  pig ;  (3)  the  fattening 
hog.  Each  must  he  provided  with  the 
complete  ration  it  most  requires  and 
that  will  be  both  palatable  and  eco¬ 
nomical.  Feed  often  is  wasted,  in 
amount,  and  by  giving  it  when  it.  is  not 
required.  There  is  no  single  feed  that 
can  perfectly  supply  all  of  the  needs  of 
the  body.  Corn,  perhaps,  comes  near¬ 
est  in  that  respect.  It  is  the  chief 
hog  feed  for  the  reasons  that  it  is  low 
in  fiber  content,  much  relished  by 
swine  and  readily  digested,  but  it  is  in¬ 
complete  and  must  therefore  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  high  protein  content 
feed  and  with  needed  minerals,  such 
as  lime  and  phosphorus.  Certain  feeds 
contain  needed  vitamins,  in  addition 
to  nutrients.  White  corn  is  lacking  in 
one  of  the  fat-soluble  vitamins  present 
in  yellow  corn.  Of  all  the  cereals 
corn  is  the  richest  in  carbohydrates 
(starchy  matters)  and  fat.  Hogs  have 
a  greater  capacity  for  starch  digestion 
and  assimilation  than  any  other  farm 
animal.  Corn,  usually  is  the  cheapest 
source  of  carbohydrates  for  swine,  is 
handy  to  use  and  need  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  ground,  soaked  or  cooked. 

As  regards  the  feeding  of  brood  sows, 
corn  should  not  form  the  entire  ration. 
It  should  be  supplemented  with  a  pro¬ 
tein-rich  feed  and  Alfalfa  is  ideal  for 
the  purpose.  Barley,  where  available, 
may  also  be  substituted  for  corn,  or 
made  a  part  of  the  grain  ration.  A 
good  Winter  ration  for  the  brood  sow 
may  be  composed  of  corn  or  barley,  50 
per  cent ;  oats,  45  per  cent ;  tankage,  5 
per  cent ;  fed  daily  at  the  rate  of  1.2 
to  1.5  lbs.  per  100  lbs.  of  body  weight 
of  sow.  There  is  less  need  of  tankage 
when  Alfalfa  hay  is  fed.  That  rough- 
age  is  relished  by  sows  and  highly 
suitable.  A  simple  mineral  mixture 
should  be  before  the  sow  at  all  times. 
To  regulate  her  bowels  roots  may  be 
fed,  raw,  or  a  little  oilmeal  may  be  fed. 
One  pound  of  oilmeal  daily,  for  six 
sows,  should  suffice.  Middlings  is  an¬ 
other  good  ingredient  of  the  ration. 
Skim-milk  makes  an  ideal  drink  and 
plenty  of  pure  drinking  water  should 
also  be  supplied. 

When  it  is  thought  best  to  feed  slop 
to  sows  in  Winter  the  following  mix¬ 
ture,  suggested  by  the  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  will  be  found  useful : 
up  to  farrowing  time ;  23  lbs.  each  of 
eornmeal,  ground  (screened),  oats, 
wheat  middlings  and  wheat  bran;  oil¬ 
meal,  6  lbs. ;  salt,  1  lb.  It  is  made  into 
a  thick  slop  with  hot  water.  Where 
Alfalfa  h-ay  can  be  provided  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture,  for  slop,  is  recommended : 
30  lbs.  each  of  ground  (screened)  oats 
and  wheat  middlings ;  15  lbs.  each  of 
eornmeal  and  cut,  Alfalfa ;  8  lbs.  of  oil¬ 
meal  and  2  lbs.  of  salt.  To  induce 
brood  sows  to  take  active  exercise  in 
Winter,  which  is  necessary,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  scatter  shelled  corn  and  whole 
oats  on  clean-swept  ground  or  a  big 
barn  floor,  cover  it  deeply  with  litter 
and  let  the  sows  root  in  that  for  the 
grain.  Just  after  farrowing  keep  the 
sow  quiet  for  24  hours  and  during  that 
time  feed  her  a  very  light,  thin  slop 
and  supply  plenty  of  drinking  water. 
While  she  is  suckling  pigs,  feed  liber¬ 
ally  on  skim-milk,  middlings,  crushed 
oats,  wheat  bran  and  cut  roots,  to  keep 
up  the  milk  supply,  especially  if  it  is 
seen  to  be  failing,  and  at  that  time  al¬ 
together  withhold  corn.  Grazing  of 
green  legumes  is  advisable  and  bene¬ 
ficial  as  soon  as  such  feed  is  available. 

The  legume  pasture  also  helps  the 
suckling  pigs  and,  later,  they  will 
thrive  by  grazing  freely.  By  the  time 
the  pigs  are  about  five  weeks  old  they 


should  be  fed  grain.  They  may  have  a 
little  shelled  corn  or  whole  wheat  in  a 
trough,  away  from  the  sow.  The  pigs 
may  be  weaned  when  eight  to  ten 
weeks  old.  For  little  pigs,  under  50  lbs. 
in  weight,  a  Wisconsin  ration  that  has 
given  good  results  is:  30  lbs.  each  of 
wheat  middlings  and  ground  oats 
(screened)  :  20  lbs.  eornmeal,  9  lbs. 
oilmeal,  1  lb.  salt.  It  is  made  into  a 
thick  slop  with  skim-milk  or  hot  water. 
This  ration  is  expensive  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  should  be  substituted  for  pigs 
of  50  lbs.  weight  and  up ;  30  lbs.  each 
of  eornmeal,  wheat  middlings  and 
screened  ground  oats;  5  to  8  lbs.  of 
oilmeal ;  2  lbs.  of  salt.  If  it  is  desired 
to  fatten  the  pigs  quickly  they  may 
also  be  fed  all  the  ear  corn  they  care 
to  eat  in  addition  to  the  slop.  There 
are  many  other  fine  combinations  for 
pigs,  prescribed  iu  bulletins  of  the 
State  experiment  stations,  which 
should  be  studied. 

Hogs  fattening  for  market,  iu  dry 
lots,  may  be  made  to  gain  1  y2  lbs.  a 
day  and  sometimes  2  lbs.  a  day.  Ground 
feeds,  like  middlings  and  shorts,  are 
usually  fed  in  a  thick  slop.  Skim-millc 
may  be  used  to  make  the  slop  or  be 
given  as  a  drink.  Butteynilk  and 
whey  are  also  used.  Ear  corn  is  the 
ideal  hog  fattener,  bu  tit  is  well  to  al¬ 
low,  in  addition,  some  meat  meal  or 
tankage.  Yellow  corn  is  preferable  to 
white  corn.  Minerals  should  be  avail¬ 
able  at  all  times.  The  self-feeder  plan 
of  feeding  is  much  in  vogue.  In  it 
various  feeds  are  supplied  from  hop¬ 
pers,  through  spouts,  and  the  hog  can 
take  what  it  wants  of  each  feed.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  hog  so  fed  bal¬ 
ances  its  ration  efficiently,  by  instinct, 
and  the  waste  is  small.  Hogs  may  also 
be  fattened  on  pasture,  Alfalfa,  clover, 
Soy  beans  and  other  legumes  being 
most  suitable,  and  corn  the  chief  ad¬ 
junct  feed,  along  with  dairy  by-prod¬ 
ucts.  Hogging  down  of  corn  has  also 
become  a  common  practice.  It  is  not 
wasteful,  as  some  may  think.  Henry 
and  Morrison,  in  Feeds  and  Feeding, 
report  an  average  of  several  trials  iu 
which  6  per  cent  less  concentrates  were 
required  for  a  pound  of  grain  where 
the  corn  was  hogged  down  than  where 
it  was  fed  in  a  dry  lot.  Where  hogging 
down  of  corn  is  to  be  practiced  it  is 
usual  to  furnish  rape,  Alfalfa,  clover 
or  Soy  beans,  peas,  etc.,  to  balance  the 
ration. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  answer  questions 
on  hog-feeding,  to  the  best  of  our  abil¬ 
ity,  as  many  problems  present  them¬ 
selves  to  farmers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 


These  Chicken  Thieves  Were 
Caught 

On  Saturday  morning,  January  14,  as 
a  young  lad  not  quite  14  years  of  age 
was  returning  home  from  a  party  about 
2  o’clock,  he  noticed  a  light  flashing  in 
a  henhouse  belonging  to  a  neighbor.  As 
he  passed  along  he  found  a  car  parked 
by  the  roadside  near  the  same  place. 
His  curiosity  was  at  once  aroused,  so 
he  said,  “Hello !  What  do  you  want?” 
Receiving  no  reply,  he  used  his  flash¬ 
light,  got  the  number  of  the  car  and 
hurried  on  home.  When  the  poultry- 
man  arose  and  went  to  his  henhouse  he 
found  his  flock  was  short  about  12 
hens.  The  number  of  the  car  was  given 
to  the  State  troopers,  and  now  two  men 
are  in  jail  waiting  a  hearing.  It  is 
reported  that  they  confessed  of  robbing 
24  henhouses,  and  of  all  of  this  mis¬ 
demeanor  this  young  boy  has  the  only 
information  that  has  been  received. 
The  boy  thought  of  going  to  the  poul- 
tryman’s  house  at  first,  and  his  second 
thought  was  that  it  was  best  not  to  go. 
He  tried  to  wake  them  by  telephoning 
as  soon  as  he  reached  his  home,  but 
could  not  do  so. 

Chicken  and  turkey  thieves  are 
“thicker  than  spatter”  in  this  section. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  l. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of1  Markets) 

There  has  been  no  great  excitement  in 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  market  during  the 
past  week.  Apples  are  selling  better  than 
any  other  line  of  nearby  produce.  For 
fancy  stock  there  has  been  a  fairly  good 
demand,  Romes  and  Staymens  ranging 
$1.75  to  $2.50  a  bushel.  The  market  on 
barrelled  fruit  was  lirin  on  good  stock, 
Virginia  Yorks  2%-in.  and  up  selling  $0 
to  $6.25  a  barrel  and  only  of  fair  color. 
Commercial  reports  state  that  Virginia  is 
about  done  shipping  Yorks.  Strawberries 
from  Florida  have  declined  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  high  prices  of  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son  to  75  to  85c  a  quart.  The  potato 
market  has  strengthened  somewhat  on 
good  to  fancy  stock  although  the  demand 
has  been  rather  limited.  Some  Michigan 
potatoes  were  received  which  may  be  the 
forerunner  of  considerably  more  middle 
western  stock  in  our  eastern  markets. 
Pennsylvania  round  whites  and  Maine 
Green  Mountains  in  120-lb.  sacks  ranged 
$2.60  to  $2.75  a  sack.  Nearby  house 
sweet  potatoes  have  been  moving  a  little 
better  the  past  few  days  as  supplies,  due 
to  cold  weather,  prevented  as  free  move¬ 
ment  from  the  farms  and  distant  storage 
houses  as  usual.  Prices,  however,  have 
shown  little  change.  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware  bushel  hampers  yellows  ranged 
mostly  $1.25  to  $1.50  bushel  for  good 
quality  stock.  New  Jersey  yellows  sel¬ 
dom  exceeded  $1  and  reds  $1.15  per  %- 
bushel  basket.  There  was  some  accumula¬ 
tion  of  neax-by  beets  and  carrots  and 
these  have  been  moving  very  slowly  unless 
fancy.  The  market  on  old  cabbage  was 
reported  firm  with  only  nine  cars  on 
track  and  cold  weather  preventing  free 
movement  from  Northern  States.  New 
cabbage  moved  slowly  at  75c  to  $1.50  per 
%-bari-el  hamper.  Old  Danish  ranged  75 
to  85e  sacked  per  cwt.  The  celery  mar¬ 
ket  was  weak,  Floifida  celery  selling  $1.75 
to  $2  per  two-thirds  ci-ate.  The  onion 
market  was  on  more  or  less  of  a  quality 
basis.  Good  to  fancy  stock  sold  fairly 
well  at  $2.25  to  $2.50,  but  there  was 
very  slow  movement  on  poor  soft  stock 
at  $1.50  to  $2  per  100-lb.  sack.  The  hold¬ 
ings  of  onions  were  officially  estimated  as 
for  Jan.  1  at  9,785  cars  compared  with 
8,615  cai’s  a  year  ago  or  an  increase  of 
about  13  per  cent.  New  York  and  Ohio 
are  reported  as  having  considerably  more 
on  hand  than  a  year  ago  with  about  1,800 
eaidoads  each  on  Jan.  1,  but  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Indiana  had  fewer.  Michigan 
also  did  not  have  quite  as  many,  but 
holdings  in  Colorado  and  California  were 
far  heavier  according  to  government  esti¬ 
mates. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  advance  in  fresh  eggs  which  oc¬ 
curred  about  the  middle  of  Januai-y  was 
only  temporary.  Shipments  of  fresh  eggs 
have  been  increasing  from  central  west¬ 
ern  and  south  centi*al  western  States  but 
the  storage  movement  has  not  been  as  ac¬ 
tive.  Buyers  have  been  afraid  of  the  un¬ 
settled  conditions  and  have  been  cautious 
in  their  operations.  With  more  liberal 
arrival  of  fresh  eggs  prices  during  the 
past  week  have  di*opped  in  Philadelphia 
from  53c  a  dozen  on  extra  firsts  to  46c 
and  other  grades  drooped  in  about  the 
same  proportion,  firsts  selling  after  the 
decline  at  45c  and  fresh  seconds  at  from 
36  to  41c  a  dozen.  Carefully  selected  and 
candled  fresh  eggs  for  carton  txaide  de¬ 
clined  to  55c.  Cold  storage  holdings  are 
down  to  a  minimum.  On  Jan.  30  Phila¬ 
delphia  holdings  had  dropped  to  less  than 
700  cases  against  12,000  a  year  ago,  while 
New  York  had  only  13,750  cases  against 
100,260  a  year  ago,  and  the  total  holdings 
for  ten  principal  markets  were  only  30,- 
150  cases  against  195,750  cases  same  date 
last  yeai\ 

Although  there  has  not  been  any  great 
activity  in  the  live  poultry  market  prices 
average  a  little  higher  than  those  reported 
a  little  while  ago.  The  demand  readily 
absorbed  the  desirable  stock  with  colored 
fowl  selling  up  to  28c  a  lb.,  Leghorns 
averaged  about  26c  and  fancy  smooth¬ 
legged  chickens  29c  a  lb.  Some  fancy 
new  broilers  have  been  arriving  and  they 
ranged  40  to  42c  the  smaller  sizes  being 
preferred  to  the  larger  birds.  Heavy 
capons  have  di'opped  from  2  to  4c  a  lb. 
the  last  two  weeks  averaging  37c  with 
smaller  sizes  and  slips  ranging  downward 
to  28c.  There  was  only  a  moderate  de¬ 
mand  for  fresh-killed  poultry  but  the  light 
offerings  caused  a  firm  market  to  pre¬ 
vail.  Fresh-killed  fowl  in  bax-rels  weigh¬ 
ing  4  lbs.  or  more  averaged  28c  with 
smaller  stock  ranging  downward  to  19c 
a  lb.  Nearby  chickens  in  barrels  averaged 
35c  for  heavy  stock  while  medium  weight 
ranged  31  to  33c  and  2%  to  3-lb.  sizes  28 
to  32c.  Those  under  2  lbs.  brought  as 
high  as  38c.  Cold  storage  holdings  of 
dressed  poultry  in  26  cities  the  last  of 
January  were  officially  reported  as  94,- 
623,454  lbs.,  a  reduction  of  nearly  2,000,- 
000  lbs.  during  the  week.  A  year  ago  the 
holdings  were  reported  as  115,304,115  lbs. 
and  the  reductions  for  the  same  period 
pi'eviously  mentioned  was  only  about  1,- 
300,000  lbs. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  holds  about  steady.  The  recent 
cold  weather  retarded  movement  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  but  there  was  no  change  re¬ 


ported  in  values,  Timothy  hay  No.  1  con¬ 
tinuing  to  be  quoted  at  $18.50  to  $19  a 
ton  and  No.  2,  $17  to  $17.50,  the  latter 
being  the  same  price  as  quoted  for  best 
Timothy  clover  mixed.  Sti’aight  rye  straw 
held  at  $20  to  $21  a  ton  and  wheat  straw 
at  $14  to  $14.50  a  ton.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

END  ICOTT-.J  OIINSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  54c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  48c;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  56c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs,  doz., 
24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  48c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c  ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  *  qt.,  11c;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  sweet  cream,  pt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest,  prevailing  pi-ices.  Apples, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets, 
lb.,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  new,  lb.,  5c ; 
graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cabbage,  head,  5c; 
red,  lb.,  4c ;  carrots,  bch,  5c ;  dry,  lb., 
5c ;  celery,  bch,  30c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  8c; 
endive,  lb.,  12c;  horseradish,  %  Pt.,  15c; 
lettuce,  head,  10c ;  home-grown  lettuce, 
bch,  5c ;  onions,  pk.,  30c ;  green,  bch,  5c ; 
parsley,  bch,  10c ;  peppers,  doz.,  25c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  pk.,  35c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50;  salsify,  bch,  10c; 
sauerki*aut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  30c ; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  7c;  turnips,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  "fowls,  lb., 
40c;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  35c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  30e. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  2Se ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  head  cheese,  lb., 
50c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  20c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
x’oasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb..  40c ; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  38c ; 
rabbit,  di-essed,  lb.,  40c;  pork  loins,  lb., 
22c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  card,  20c  ;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar-,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  strawbei-ry 
plants,  100,  75c ;  hiekorynuts,  qt.,  15c ; 
coi’dwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live  weight,  40c ;  dressed,  lb., 
45c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  25  to  32c;  dressed, 
lb.,  40  to  45c;  springei's,  live,  lb.,  26  to 
34c ;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  turkeys,  live, 
lb.,  40c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  40c ;  guinea  hens, 
each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  paii*,  75c  to  $1 ; 
butter,  lb.,  60c ;  eggs,  crate,  $14.50  to 
$15 ;  retail,  50c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  75c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
$1 ;  beans,  lb.,  9  to  10c ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  30  to  40c ;  100  heads,  $2  to  $3 ; 
carrots,  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs, 
60  to  75c;  honey,  qt.,  75c;  cap,  25c;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  5  to  6c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.75 ;  onions,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  potatoes,  large, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.20 ;  small,  bu.,  60c ;  medium, 
bu.,  80c;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  squash, 
lb.,  5  to  6c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$14 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  12  to  14c ; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  15  to  19c ;  lamb, 
di’essed,  lb.,  30c ;  mutton,  15  to  27c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt,  50  to  60c; 
beets,  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
40  to  50c ;  100  heads,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  red, 
crate,  50  to  60c ;  carrots,  bskt,  40  to  50c ; 
bu.,  75  to  85c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  65  to 
90c ;  celery  knobs,  doz.,  40  to  60c ;  en¬ 
dive,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  kale,  bu.,  50 
to  60c ;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.  heads,.  25  to 
30c ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40 ; 
parsnips,  bskt.,  50  to  60c ;  bu.,  $1.25 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.15 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20 
to  25c ;  Squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  4  to  5c ; 
tomatoes,  h.li.,  lb.,  35c ;  turnips,  bskt,  35 
to  40c ;  bu.,  60  to  75e ;  vegetable  oys¬ 
ters,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  40c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ; 
Greening,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  Hubbardston, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  King,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ; 
bskt.  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Northern  Spy,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.50 ;  Russetts,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ; 
Snow,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  Tollman  Sweet, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  Wagner,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
2Sc ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30  to  32c ;  light, 
lb.,  28  to  30c ;  roostei’s,  old,  lb.,  25e ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

^Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
45  to  50c ;  doz.,  small  lots,  50  to  55c ; 
pullets,  doz.,  3S  to  40c ;  butter,  country, 
crock,  lb.,  35  to  45c ;  unsalted,  lb.,  40  to 
45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
boney^  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pails,  75c  to  $1;  comb  honey,  24- 


sec.  case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy, 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to 
$2.30. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickoi’ynuts,  bu., 
$3 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

MILK 

February  2,  1928. 

February  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.03%;  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.28%  :  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6%c  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  classes  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.27 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy .  $0.48%  @$0.49 


Extra,  92  scox-e  . 

.48 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.43  @ 

■47% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score 

.41  %@ 

•42% 

Lower  grades . 

.40  @ 

.41 

Stoi-age,  best  . 

.46%  @ 

.47 

Extra  . 

.46 

Firsts  . 

.42  %@ 

.45 

Seconds  . 

•41  @ 

.42 

Ladles  . 

.36  @ 

.40 

Packing  stock  . 

.33  @ 

.35 

Centralized  . 

.41  @ 

•45% 

Renovated  . 

.40%© 

.41 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.50  @ 

.50% 

Extra  . 

.49  @ 

.49% 

Firsts  . 

.43%© 

.48 

Seconds  . 

.42  @ 

.43 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held,  fancy. $0.29  @$0.29% 

Flats,  fresh  . 25  ©  .26 

Wisconsin,  held  .  .29 

Daisies,  fresh  .  .28 

EGGS 

All  fresh  grades  6  to  7c  lowei\ 


Common  to  good . 

Storage,  firsts  . 

Seconds  . . . 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.26  @$0.30 

.32 
.18 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  shows  a  slightly  easier  tone, 
while  eggs  are  steady.  Live  poultry  is 
stronger. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
easy;  creamery,  prints,  51  to  52c;  tubs, 
49  to  50c ;  dairy,  43  to  47c ;  storage,  40 
to  44c.  Cheese,  firm ;  flats,  new,  27  to 
28c ;  daisies,  new,  28  to  30c ;  limburger, 
longhorn,  30  to  31c;  brick,  32  to  33c; 
block  Swiss,  32  to  35c.  Eggs,  steady ; 
nearby  fancy,  46  to  48c ;  grade  A,  42  to 
45c;  gx-ade  B,  38  to  40c;  grade  C,  32  to 
33c ;  unclassified,  28  to  40c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  firm ;  fowls,  23  to 
32c ;  old  roostex*s,  19  to  21c ;  chickens,  33 
to  38c;  ducks,  *30  to  33c;  geese*  26  to 
29c ;  turkeys,  45  to  50c.  Live  poultry, 
firm;  fowls,  22  to  29c;  springers,  26  to 
30c- ;  old  roosters,  17  to  18c ;  ducks,  27 
to  31e ;  geese,  26  to  28c ;  tui-keys,  38  to 
50c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Ilubbardson,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65  ;  Wealthy, 
$1.60  to  $2 ;  King,  Greening,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
Snow,  Northern  Spy,  $1.75  to  $2.50 ; 
Baldwin,  $1.50  to  $2.25:  Spitzenberg, 
$1.75  to  $3.75 ;  McIntosh,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ; 
Rome  Beauty,  western,  box,  $2.50  to 
$3.50;  Delicious,  $2.50  to  $4.75.  Pota¬ 
toes,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  85c  to 
$1.25 ;  150-lb.  bag,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  Bermuda, 
bbl.,  $14  to  $15;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper, 
$2.25  to  $2.35. 

Fruits  and  Berries — Cranberries,  50-lb. 
box,  $10  to  $12;  grapes,  Cal.,  Emperor, 
lug,  $3.50  to  $3.75 ;  oi-anges,  Cal.,  box, 
$5  to  $5.50 ;  Fla.,  $4.25  to  $6 ;  strawber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  60  to  75c. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady; 
pea,  cwt.,  $7  to  $7.25 ;  medium,  $7  to 
$7.50 ;  red  kidney,  $8  to  $8.50 ;  marrow, 
$8.50  to  $9 ;  white  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11. 
Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.75 ;  100-lb.  sack.  $2  to  $2.75 ;  Span¬ 
ish, ,  crate, $2.25  to  $2.50.  , 

Vegetables. — Beans,  Fla.,  hamper,  $5.50 
to  $6 ;  beets,  bu.,  65c  to  $1 ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  40c;  cabbage,  bu.,  30 
to  65c ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  _Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2;  celei-y, 
doz.,  75  to  85c ;  cucumbers,  Fla.,  crate, 
$5.25  to  $6.75;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $4 
to  $4.50 ;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $15  to  $17 ; 
lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.40  to  $1.60;  ice¬ 
berg,  Cal.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.75  ;-m-ushrooms, 
3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  oyster  plant,  doz. 
bchs.,  50  to  75c ;  parsley,  doz.,  90c  to 
$1.10;  parsnips,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  peas, 
Mex.,  crate,  $8  to  $8.50 :  peppers,  Fla., 
crate,  $3.50  to  $4.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 
30  to  40c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
squash,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.75;  tomatoes, 
3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.75  to  $3.25 ;  turnips,  bu., 
50c  to  $1 ;  watercress,  doz.,  25  to  30c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  22c ;  dark,  11  to  12c.  Maple 
syrup,  firm ;  fancy,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
common,  $1.50  to  $1.65. 

Feeds. — Hay,  easy ;  Timothy,  loose,  ton, 
$16  to  $18 :  clover,  mixed,  $11  to  $15 ; 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12 ;  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  $35.50  ;  standard  middlings,  $35  ;  red- 
dog,  $41 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent 
pi-otein,  $46 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $48.50 ; 
hominy,  $40 ;  gluten,  $43.10 ;  oatfeed, 
$21.25.  c.  h.  b. 


Chickens  . 25 @ 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 28@ 

Geese . 25  @ 

Tame  i*abbits . 22@ 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.34@$0.36 


.33 

.33 

.25 


Fair  to  good 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Capons,  nearby,  9  lbs 


8  lbs. 

7  lbs . 

^  Mixed  weights  . 

Capons,  western,  9  lbs 

8  lbs . 

7  lbs.  .  , . 

Ducks  . 

Geese . .  . 

Turkeys,  So’wn  toms  . 


Neai-by,  fancy,  white. 

.  .$0.42 

@$0.43 

Cooking,  lb.  . . 

Average  extras  .  . . 

. .  .40 

@ 

.41 

Celery,  i-oot  .... 

Firsts  . 

,  . 

.46 

Cauliflower,  head 

Extra  fii-sts  . 

..  .39 

@ 

.39% 

String  beans,  lb. 

Fix-sts  . 

,  , 

.38 

Lima  beans,  lb.  . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites 

.  .  .41 

© 

•42% 

Peas,  lb . 

Mixed  coloi’s,  best 

Lettuce,  head  .  . . 

Neai'by  . 

. .  .41 

@ 

.43 

Onions,  lb . 

Gathered,  best . 

.40 

Cabbage,  lb . 

.22  @  .30 

,18@  .25 

.20  @  .32 

,42  @  .48 

,40  @  .46 

,36  @  .38 

.30  @  .40 

46  @  .47 

38  @  .45 

36  @  .40 

18  @  .22 

20  @  .27 

.  .  46  @  .48 

Hens  . 42 @  .44 

Wn.,  old  toms . 30@  .35 

Old  hens . 32©  .38 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 65 @  .85 

Dark,  doz .  2.50@  3.50 

Culls  .  2.00@  2.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $13.50@14.50 

Bulls  .  7.75©  9.00 

Cows  .  4.25 @  6.50 

Calves,  best  . 16.00@18.50 

Sheep  .  6.00  @  8.00 

Lambs  . 13.25@15.00 

Hogs,  140  to  150  lbs . 9.00  @  9.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.23@$0.24 

Good  to  prime . 18  @  .22 

Culls  . 10@  .14 

Lambs,  h.h.,  head  .  6.00@12.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 17.00@25.00 

Bulls  . 12.50@13.50 

Cows  . 10.00@18.00 

DRESSED  RABBITS 

Cottontail,  pair . $0.15@$0.45 

Jacks,  pair . 75 ©  .85 

Tame,  lb . 25@  .30 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $2.00@$3.75 

Maine,  150  lbs . 3.00 @  3.35 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  3.60 @  4.00 

Bermuda,  bbl . 4.00@10.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 75 @  2.50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  Texas,  bu . $2.00@$2.75 

Old,  90-lb.  bag .  1.0#'@  1.65 

Brussels  sprouts,  lb . xo@  .28 

Cabbage,  bbl .  50 

Bulk,  ton  . 12.00@15.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00©  1.25 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.25@  2.00 

Celery,  rough,  crate  . . .  .  .75©  1.50 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@ 

Onions,  eastern,  100  lbs.  .  . .  1.85@ 
Western,  yellow,  100  lbs. .  .  2.00@ 

Parsley,  bu .  1.50@ 

Parsnips,  bbl . 2.00©) 

Peas,  bu .  1.50© 

Romaxne,  bu .  1.00© 

Spinach,  bu . 1.25© 

String  beans,  bu .  2.50 @ 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  _  2.00 @ 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 75@ 

White,  bu . 50@ 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 3.00@ 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.00@$3.75 

,,  Bbl .  4.00@12.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box _ 6.00@14.00 

Pears,  bu.  bskt .  1.00@  3.50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 85@ 

Kumquats,  qt . 15@ 

Oranges,  Fla.,  box  . 3.60© 

Cal .  3.55@ 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $21.00@22.00 

No.  2  . 19.00 @20.00 

No.  3  . 15.00©18.00 

Clover  mixed  . 16.00©21.00 

Straw,  rye.  . 22.00@23.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.56% 

No.  1  dark  Spring  .  1.55% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.07% 

Oats,  No.  2  white .  66% 

Rye  . i-2o% 

Barley  .  1.05 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

$0.19 
.16 
.10 
.12 
.28 
.17 
.29 
.60 
.42 
.60 
.50 
.48 
.55 
.48 
.40 
.04 
.06 
.35 
.60 
.10 
.15 
.30 
.50 
.40 
.40 
.15 
.05 
.04 


2.50 
2.25 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

7.50 

2.25 
1.75 
9.00 
5.00 

1.25 
1.25 
5.00 


.90 

.18 

9.00 

7.50 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . * 

Cream,  heavy,  %-pt . ' 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.58@ 

Cheese,  best,  lb . .35© 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55  @ 

Gathered  . 40@ 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @ 

Turkeys,  lb .  ^»0@ 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44@ 

Bucks,  lb . 35© 

Potatoes,  lb . 03@ 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04 @ 

Tomatoes,  lb . 20@ 

Apples,  table,  doz .  ]30@ 

. 06  @ 

. 10© 

. 20© 

. 40©) 

. 30  @ 

. 30© 

. 10© 
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EMPIRE 


milks  4  quarters  at  once  ■‘The  natural  way 


T^ATURE  S  milker  is  the  calf.  The  three 
•*•^1  cornered  massage  and  suction  of  the 
calf’s  tongue  and  mouth  on  the  teat  is  nature’s 
way  of  milking.  The  gentle  three  cornered 
action  of  the  Empire  teat  cups  is  exactly  like 
that  of  a  sucking  calf — with  one  exception. 
The  Empire  milks  all  four  quarters  at  once — 
the  natural  way — just  as  the  cow  makes  and 
gives  down  her  milk.  Like  four  sucking  calves 
working  together — and  just  as  gentle  and 
soothing. 

No  wonder  cows  like  the  Empire.  They  stand 
quietly  chewing  their  cuds  during  milking. 
Often  newly  freshened  heifers  mistake  the 
Empire  for  their  calves,  licking  it  as  it  milks. 

All  this  means  easier,  quicker  milking.  It 
means,  too,  a  longer  lactation  period  and 
more  milk  for  you. 

Yourlocal  Empire  dealer  will  be  glad  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  an  Empire.  You  can  see  for  your¬ 
self  how  the  Empire  will  simplify  your  milk¬ 
ing,  how  you  can  operate  an  Empire  yourself 
without  constantly  calling  for  SERVICE.  A 
liberal  credit  plan  makes  buying  easy. 

A  new  booklet  explaining  the  Empire  has  just 
been  prepared.  Copy  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  8,  97  Humbolt  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Empire  is  Superior 
to  Other  Milkers, 
Because 

The  EMPIRE  Milks  As  It 
Should.  The  Empire  takes 
milk  from  all  four  quar¬ 
ters  at  once — just  as  the 
cow  gives  it  down.  This 
means  quicker  milking, 
with  less  strain  on  the 
cow;  a  longer  lactation 
period  and  more  milk. 
The  Empire’s  three-sided 
tip-to-udder  squeeze  (a 
patented  feature)  exactly 
duplicates  the  massage 
of  a  calf’s  tongue. 

The  EMPIRE  Is  EasyiTo 
Operate.  Cups  can  be 
quickly  placed  on  teats. 
Held  firmly  by  vacuum, 
they  do  not  climb  up  or 
drop  off.  No  harnessing 
to  waste  the  operator’s 
time. 

The  EMPIRE  Cleans  With 
Ease.  Simply  draw  cold 
water,  then  hot,  through 
the  assembled  units  be¬ 
fore  the  pump  is  stopped. 
Not  necessary  to  remove 
Inflations  from  cups  after 
each  milking. 

The  EMPIRE  Lasts  Long¬ 
er.  Some  Empires  are  still 
in  service  after  twenty- 
six  years.  Patented  rein¬ 
forced  Empire  inflations 
prevent  stretching  —  a 
feature  exclusive  to  Em¬ 
pire.  That  is  why  Empire 
inflations  stand  repeated 
handling  and  boiling  and 
last  five  times  as  long  as 
ordinary  inserts. 


J 


Wonder  Healing  Compound 


FOR  MAH 
BEAST 


Healing  Ointment 
that  works  like  magic 

Corona  Wool  Fat  is  made  from  the  oil  ex¬ 
tracted  from  sheep’s  wool.  It  heals  and  soothes  but 
will  not  blister  the  most  sensitive  wound.  For  sore  teats  on 
cows,  caked  udders,  sore  shoulders  and  necks  on  horses, 
collar  boils,  split  hoofs,  scratches,  cuts,  wounds,  burns  of  any 
kind  on  man  or  beast  it  is  unequalled. 

LIBERAL  SAMPLE  FREE  Corona  is  sold  by  nearly  all 
druggists  or  direct  from  us  on  receipt  of  price  —  8  o*.  tins 
6Sc,  20  oz.  tins  $l.XS,  postpaid.  If  you  will  |send  your 
name  and  address,  we’ll  mail  you  a  liberal  sample  and  our 
32-page  book  of  uses  Free.  We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself 
the  wonderful  healing  properties  of  Corona. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO.  67 Corona  Bldg., Kenton, O. 


Sample 


Heals  Inflamed  Cow’s 
Udders 


REDUCE  YOUR  FEEDING  COSTS 

by  using  KANE  SYRO  BRAND  FEEDING 
MOLASSES  with  your  home-grown  feeds 
and  roughage.  Shipments  in  barrels  from 
Philadelphia.  Imported  direct  from  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  by  the 

NATIONAL  MOLASSES  CORPORATION 
207  Walnut  Place  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WRITE  US  FOR  OUR  PRESENT  LOW  PRICES 
ON  CARLOADS  OR  LESS. 


WHEELS 
Trucks  -  Wagons 

Steel  or  Wood  Wheels  to  fit 
any  wagon.  Old  wagons  are 
made  new  with  “Electric” 
steel  or  wood  wheels  that 
fit  any  running  gear. 
Catalog  describes  Wheels.Farm 
Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers. 
Write  for  this  catalog  tod?/.' 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 
48  Elm  St.  Quincy;  III. 


'T'HE  greatest  time-saving  convenience 
•*-  ever  invented  in  barn  equipment  is  the 
West  Bend  Automatic  Stanchion  with 
locking,  releasing  lever — the  original,  lev¬ 
er-operated,  swinging  stanchion.  Costs  no 
more  than  ordinary  stanchions  that 
must  be  closed  and  opened  singly  by  hand.  It  also  assures  safety- 
in  locking  up  or  releasing  cows.  One  throw  of  the  lever  locks  or 
releases  the  entire  row  of  cows,  controls 
from  2  to  SO  stanchions.  _  Cow  stops  are 
operated  at  the  same  time,  guiding  the  cows 
into  the  stanchions.  Enthusiastic  owners 

everywhere.  Write  today  for  big  free  catalog  show¬ 
ing  complete  line  of  West  Bend  Barn  Equipment, 

WEST  BEND  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 
West  Bend,  Wls.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Write  nearest  office.  Dept.  E 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Guernsey  Breeders  Meet 

New  York  State  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  Inc.,  annual  meeting  was 
held  January  20,  1928,  in  the  Grand 
Ball  Room  of  the  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

There  were  150  present,  including: 
Wm.  H.  Williams,  owner  of  Camp 
Aiyukpa,  Lyon  Mountain,  N.  Y.,  and 
Manager  K.  C.  Sly;  W.  B.  Ward,  own¬ 
er  Ward  Acres,  Inc.,  New  Rochelle,  and 
Manager  W.  deL.  Burgess ;  Chas.  L. 
Hill,  Rosendale,  Wls.,  superintendent 
National  Dairy  Show ;  John  S.  Clark, 
manager  Caumsett  Farm,  Huntington, 
L.  I.;  Jimmy  Dodge,  manager  Emma- 
dine  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. ; 
C.  L.  A.  Whitney,  owner  Wyebrook 
Farm,  Loudonville,  N.  Y. ;  Geo.  M. 
White,  owner  Gayhead  Guernsey  Farm, 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. ;  Oscar  F.  Kinney, 
owner  Waldorf  Farms,  North  Chatham, 
and  Manager  Clifford  E.  Greene ;  Peter 
G.  Ten  Eyck,  owner  Indian  Ladder 
Farm,  Albany;  Gage  E.  Tarbell,  owner 
Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. ; 
Thos.  H.  Munro,  owner  Munroholm, 
Camillus,  N.  Y. ;  Glen  F.  Briggs,  owner 
Glendora  Farm,  Auburn,  and  L.  S.  Ri- 
ford,  owner  Greystone  Farm,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 

Speakers  were:  Harry  Henry,  Depu¬ 
ty  Commissioner  Farms  and  Markets 
Department,  Albany ;  O.  L.  Hill,  super¬ 
intendent,  National  Dairy  Show,  and 
Director  of  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club;  Wm.  H.  Williams,  owner  Camp 
Aiyukpa,  Lyon  Mountain,  N.  Y.,  and 
W.  B.  Ward,  owner  Ward  Acres,  Inc., 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Directors  elected  were:  Wm.  B. 
Jones,  manager  Woodlands  Farm, 
White  Plains,  to  succeed  himself; 
Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  Albany,  owner  In¬ 
dian  Ladder  Farm,  to  succeed  Dr.  J. 
R.  MacElroy,  Jonesville;  Dr.  Wm. 
Warren  Britt,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  to 
succeed  Frank  M.  Smith  of  Spring- 
field  Center.  In  the  directors  organi¬ 
zation  meeting  Gage  E.  Tarbell,  owner 
Tarbell  Farms,  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent;  Wm.  B.  Jones,  re-elected  first 
vice-president ;  L.  S.  Riford,  elected 
second  vice-president ;  Thos  H.  Munro, 
owner  Munroholm,  re-elected  secretary 
and  treasurer ;  B.  J.  H.  Rikert,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  engaged  for  another 
year. 

The  treasurer’s  report  gave  surplus 
of  $8,826.09,  however,  $5,S83.78  shown 
as  equity  in  State  Fair  Buildings.  No 
donations  received.  Guernsey  milk  sold 
under  trade  mark  of  American  Guern¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club  increased  55.77  per 
cent,  December  over  January,  1927. 
121  head  of  cattle  sold  for  $36,580. 
Average  $279.23.  Increase  sales  over 
1926,  113.97  per  cent.  The  New  York 
State  Guernsey  Breeders’  News  (asso¬ 
ciation’s  monthly  publication),  gross 
profits,  $384.22. 

Upon  motion  of  Jimmy  Dodge,  duly 
seconded  and  unanimously  adopted,  it 
was  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  that  “the  best  interests  of 
Guernsey  breeders  through  the  coun¬ 
try  would  be  served  by  the  re-election, 
at  the  coming  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  of  our 
distinguished  president,  Robert  Sco- 
ville,  to  succeed  himself  for  another 
year.” 

A  resolution  was  passed  recommend¬ 
ing  to  New  York  State  Legislature  that 
the  indemnity  on  animals  killed  for 
tuberculosis  be  increased  50  per  cent. 


A  noted  radio  authority  says  that  we 
should  make  our  loud-speaker  more  deco¬ 
rative.  This  remark  will  cause  a  lot  of 
Congressmen  to  wonder  if  there’s  any¬ 
thing  personal  in  it. — San  Diego  Union. 


What  is  RUST 


costing  You? 

fJPEN  to  one,  if  you  use  galvanized 
fences,  rust  is  costing  you  anywhere 
from  $30  to  $100  per  year  for  replace¬ 
ments,  labor  and  damage.  But  if  you 
have  Leadclad  fences  (or  roofs)  the 
upkeep  cost  is  next  to  nothing,  for 
this  is  a  real  life-time  fence.  And  the 
first  cost  of  Leadclad  is  so  low  that 
you  can  actually  cut  your  fence  cost 
in  half  or  better. 


The  best  proof  of  “Leadclad”  dura¬ 
bility  is  furnished  by  farmers,  railroad 
companies,  and  others  who  have  used 
Leadclad  for  years  and  will  have  none 
other.  The  best  fence  “bargain”  ever 
offered  you  is  rank  extravagance  com¬ 
pared  with  Leadclad. 

FREE!  The  new  Leadclad  catalog 
shows  how  you  can  have  Leadclad 
fences  and  roofs  at  practically  no  extra 
first  cost,  compared  with  ordinary 
short-lived  galvanized  stuff.  Get  the 
facts!  Every  farmer  should  have  this 
book.  Send  for  it! 


Leadclad  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  2-F  Moundiville,  W.  Va. 


year 
to  pay 


NEW 

ybnericcivi  CREAI^ 

SEPARATOR 

New  models,  vastly  improved. 

Unexcelled  for  close  skimming-, 
easy  turning  and  convenience. 

Quick  cleaning  Bowl,  Sanitary 
Marvel.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream 
perfectly.  Tsizes,  8501bs.  to  1-cow  size. 

Prompt  shipment  from  point  near 
you.  Prices  same  everywhere. 

Freight  Prepaid  —  Factory  $«,)0 
Prices.  Monthly  payments  low  as  46 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog 
Tells  about  money  saving  offer;  low  prices; 
free  servicing;  New  models.  Write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  28-J  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Box  28-J  1929  W.43dSt., Chicago, III 


Send/drfree  Silo  Book 

TELLS  YOU  IN  PICTURES  ABOUT  THE  ROT  PROof 
STORM  PROOF.  PERMANENT.  ATTRACTIVE-^ 
NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  SILO 

NATIONAL’  FI  RE ’PROOFING  ’COMPANY'S 

FULTON  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH  PA 


immimimmimimmimiiimmiiiiimii 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library,  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30 Jh  S*.,  New  York 

immmmiimmmmmiammGmmmm 
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I  EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Bert  Acosta,  trans-At- 
Jantic  flying  ace,  was  arrested  at  the 
Airdrome  Inn,  Bethany,  Conn.,  Jan.  25, 
by  Chief  Aviation  Inspector  George  Par- 
nartis  and  Police  Chief  William  T.  Mor¬ 
ris  of  Naugatuck,  on  a  warrant  charging 
violation  of  the  Connecticut  aircraft  laws. 
The  violation  is  low  flying.  Complaint 
was  made  after  what  witnesses  said  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  an  attempt  by  Acosta  to 
manoeuvre  his  plane  to  go  under  the 
Maple  Street  Bridge.  He  flew  so  low 
over  housetops  as  to  endanger  citizens 
and  property.  He  received  a  sentence  of 
five  days  in  jail. 

Jan.  27,  12  oil  tanks  at  McCamey, 
Texas,  were  ignited  by  an  explosion.  Out 
of  100  men  working  on  the  property  only 
one,  Fred  Hendricks,  chemist,  was  known 
to  have  been  killed,  although  property 
damage  may  reach  $500,000. 

College  Hall,  one  of  the  largest  build¬ 
ings  of  Villanova  College,  Villanova,  Pa., 
was  destroyed  and  the  monastery,  adjoin¬ 
ing,  was  damaged  Jan.  29  by  fire  that  for 
a  time  threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
entire  group  of  college  buildings.  Father 
Daniel  Driscoll,  Procurator  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Augustine,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  the  college  is  conducted,  esti¬ 
mated  the  loss  at  more  than  $2,000,000. 

Threats  to  bomb  Mayor  Thompson  and 
warnings  to  his  neighbors  to  move  before 
the  bombs  begin  to  explode  have  started 
the  Chicago  police  on  a  round-up  of 
bombers  which  Jan.  29  netted  40  suspects, 
including  a  woman,  and  a  little  bomb 
making  equipment.  For  years  the  po¬ 
lice  have  had  a  Bomb  Squad,  but  bomb¬ 
ings  have  increased  in  number  and 
severity  in  both  gambling  and  union  wars 
and  in  private  vendettas.  Not  long  ago 
a  bomb  -was  exploded  in  the  entrance  to 
the  detective  bureau.  The  police  affirm 
that  Chicago,  among  its  criminal  indus¬ 
tries,  has  a  well  organized  syndicate  that 
manufacturers  and  throws  bombs  for  a 
sliding  scale  of  payments.  The  syndi¬ 
cate,  it  is  charged,  furnishes  the  men  to 
place  or  hurl  the  bombs. 

Arthur  Buckingham,  who  lost  both 
legs  10  years  ago  in  a  railroad  accident 
and  got  $30,000  damages,  was  fined  $50, 
with  an  alternative  sentence  of  30  days 
in  the  Workhouse,  by  Magistrate  Edward 
Weil  in  Essex  Market  Court,  New  York 
City,  Jan.  30,  when  arraigned  on  a  charge 
of  soliciting  alms.  Buckingham  admitted 
that  lie  had  money  in  the  bank  and  that 
his  father,  whose  name  and  address  he  re¬ 
fused  to  give,  wanted  to  keep  him  at 
home  and  had  often  urged  him  to  return, 
lie  told  the  magistrate  that  recently  he 
had  checked  his  artificial  legs  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  had  made  his  way  to  New  York. 
It  didn’t  cost  him  a  cent,  for  he  got  fre¬ 
quent  “lifts”  from  automobilists.  He  was 
arrested  here  for  begging  in  speakeasies, 
wearing  an  old  army  uniform  and  push¬ 
ing  himself  around  on  a  wheeled  platform. 

Five  persons  were  killed  Jan.  30  when 
an  explosion,  believed  to  have  been  of 
dynamite,  demolished  the  grocery  store 
and  residence  of  Frank  Gorgone,  in  West 
Newton,  Mass.  Gorgone  and  his  infant 
son,  Salvadore,  were  badly  burned  from 
the  ruins  and  may  die.  The  building  was 
a  two-story  structure  of  wood  and  ce¬ 
ment.  The  ground  floor  was  used  as  a 
grocery  store.  The  explosion  laid  the 
place  flat  with  the  ground.  A  still  and 
two  vats  were  found  in  the  cellar. 

The  three  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Szymakowski  were  burned  to  death 
Jan.  30  in  a  fire  which  ruined  their  three- 
room  dwelling  at  Gardner,  Mass.  _  The 
children  had  been  left  in  the  kitchen 
when  the  mother  went  to  the  barn  in  the 
rear.  A  kettle  of  fat  boiled  over  on  the 
stove,  starting  the  fire. 

Two  boys  were  burned  to  death  and 
their  mother  was  injured  seriously  at 
Bradford,  Pa.,  Jan.  30,  when  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  Harry  Parkliurst’s  residence.  An 
overheated  flue  caused  woodwork  to 
ignite.  The  same  cause  was  responsible 
for  the  death  of  Amos  White  and  his 
wife  at  Montreal,  Canada,  on  the  same 
day.  White  had  used  newspapers  as  fuel 
for  the  small  stove  in  their  flat  and  it 
became  overheated,  igniting  the  walls. 
The  flames  trapped  the  couple  while  they 
slept. 

While  being  gauged  after  coming  in 
several  days  ago  as  a  small  gas  well,  the 
Gulf  Refining  Company’s  No.  3  well,  at 
McElroy,  La.,  blew  in  from  a  depth  of 
1,450  ft.  Jan.  31  and  began  flowing  at  a 
rate  of  10,000  to  12,000  barrels  daily.  The 
well,  in  Ascension  Parish,  is  the  first 
gasser  to  come  in  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  in  Louisiana,  and  is  believed  by 
oil  men  to  have  opened  up  a  new  field. 
The  nearest  productive  field  is  100  miles 
from  McElroy  in  Southwestern  Louisiana. 

WASHINGTON. — The  intention  of  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  to  clear  the 
air  of  150  broadcasting  stations  it  believes 
are  not  operating  in  the  public  interest 
was  expressed  to  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  Jan.  31  by  O.  H.  Cald¬ 
well  of  the  commission.  “The  commission 
intends  to  go  ahead  and  straighten  out 
(he  situation  as  best  it  can,  regardless  of 
the  lawsuits  it  may  incur,”  he  said.  He 
indicated  the  policy  of  the  commission 
would  be  to  assign  more  little  stations  to 
the  same  bands  and  clear  channels  for 
the  larger  ones. 

Apprehensioi  over  the  stupendous  costs 
entailed  by  the  Administration’s  navy 
building  program  was  expressed  in  out¬ 
right  requests- by  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  Jan.  31  for  estimates  of  the 


total  financial  burden  to  the  country. 
Navy  Department  officials  at  hearings  of 
the  last  two  days  have  admitted  they 
have  not  figured  out  the  probable  main¬ 
tenance,  personnel,  shore  facilities,  and 
replacement  costs  that  the  proposed  con¬ 
struction  will  add  to  the  department’s  of¬ 
ficial  $740,000,009  estimate,  which  covers 
only  the  actual  laying  down  of  vessels. 

A  cut  of  $1,078,000  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  in  the  amount  requested  by  the 
Army  Air  Corps  for  its  activities  during 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  next  July  1  was 
disclosed  Jan.  31  with  the  report  to  the 
House  of  the  annual  War  Department 
Supply  Bill.  Assistant  Secretary  Davi¬ 
son,  in  charge  of  army  aviation,  under 
questioning  by  members  of  the  House  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee,  which  drafted 
the  bill,  said  in  his  opinion  the  amount 
approved  by  the  budget  was  inadequate 
to  carry  out  the  second  increment  of  the 
five-year  army  aircraft  building  program. 
The  measure,  which  was  called  up  in  the 
House  for  debate  within  a  few  minutes 
after  it  had  been  reported,  asks  a  total 
appropriation  of  $399,099,000,  of  which 
$308,666,000  is  for  military  and  $80,433,- 
000  for  non-military  activities  of  the  War 
Department,  and  $10,000,000  for  perma¬ 
nent  annual  expenditures  by  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  Senate  Jan.  31  passed  the  Jones 
Merchant  Marine  Bill  by  a  vote  of  53  to 
31.  Two  provisions,  one  forbidding  sale 
of  ships  without  unanimous  consent  of  the 
members  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  the 
other,  allowing  for  replacement  of  ships, 
are  said  to  be  objectionable  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  bill  provides  that  “the  board 
shall  not  sell  any  vessel  or  any  line  of 
vessels  except  when  in  its  judgment  the 
building  up  and  maintenance  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  merchant  marine  can  be  best  served 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  campaign 
has  been  started  by  the  Washington  State 
Society  for  the  Conservation  of  Wild 
Flowers  to  make  Washington  the  “Holly 
Tree  State  of  the  Nation.”  School  chil¬ 
dren,  florists  and  other  organizations  have 
joined  forces  toward  this  end.  May  5  has 
been  set  aside  for  the  planting  of  seeds 
for  the  establishment  of  holly  trees  as 
wildlings. 

Increasing  damage  caused  by  the 
Asiatic  beetle  in  Connecticut  and  South¬ 
ern  Long  Island  has  led  to  a  co-operative 
control  project  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
Federal  Department  and  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  aimed  especially  at  reducing 
infestation  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven 
where  the  insect  was  discovered  several 
years  ago.  This  insect  is  related  to  the 
Japanese  beetle  and  its  life  history  is 
somewhat  similar.  The  larvae  feed  on 
the  roots  of  grasses  and  other  plants  and 
cause  the  complete  destruction  of  sod  on 
lawns  as  well  as  injury  to  perennial  orna¬ 
mental  plants.  The  control  treatment 
used  involves  the  application  of  emulsi¬ 
fied  carbon  disulphide  to  the  soil  and  in 
all,  366  properties,  covering  about  43 
acres,  have  been  treated,  38,000  lbs.  of 
concentrated  carbon-disulphide  emulsion 
and  over  800,000  gallons  of  water  being 
used.  This  treatment  has  very  effective¬ 
ly  reduced  the  number  of  grubs  through¬ 
out  this  area.  Several  parasites  of  the 
Japanese  beetle  imported  from  the  Orient 
also  attack  the  Asiatic  beetle,  and  a 
number  of  them  have  been  released  in  the 
heavily  infested  areas  on  Long  Island. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  3-Feb.  24. — Annual  Winter  poul¬ 
try  course,  State  Institute  of  Applied 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  243. 

WANTED  to  rent  a  farm  or  on  shares,  fully 
equipped  with  cows  and  tools.  F.  O.  SCHAF¬ 
FER,  5  Clinton  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  established  grocery  business  or 
general  store,  within  a  radius  of  75  miles  of 
Norwich,  N.  Y. ;  would  like  pictures  if  possible. 
ADVERTISER  3466,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  Central  New  Jersey  farms  for  sale — Farm 
No.  1,  65  acres,  all  in  wheat,  dwelling  and 
barns.  Farm  No.  2,  170  acres,  120  of  it  in 
wheat,  dwelling  and  barns,  also  apple  orchard. 
Both  farms  have  been  intensively  cultivated  and 
fertilized  by  us  for  many  years  and  soil  is  iD 
excellent  condition.  ESTATE  OF  A.  BRAKE- 
LEY,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15 
WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL, 
N.  J. 


prepaid  third  zone. 
Monmouth  Junction, 


runu  dune V—  Postpaid  third  zone,  clover,  10 
lbs..  $1.90;  buckwheat,  $1.70;  here,  60-lb.  can 
buckwheat,  $5.50;  complete  list  free. 
ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buck- 

wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  60-lb, 
can  buckwheat  here,  $5.50.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 

SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  two  60-lb.  cans,  $11; 

thdrp1b'e13ls;,  AR- 

FIilEo„extraeted  boney;  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover, 

$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


How  it  looked  when  they  dynamited  an  oak  stump  on  the  farm  of  D.  D.  Jones, 

Delaware  County,  Ohio 


thereby,  and  then  only  upon  the  affirma¬ 
tive  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  board  duly  recoreded.”  The  other  ob¬ 
noxious  section  relates  to  the  “necessity 
for  the  replacement  of  vessels  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  in  the  possession  or 
under  the  control  of  the  board.”  The 
board  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  Congress  from  time  to  time  rec¬ 
ommendations  setting  forth  what  new 
vessels  are  required,  with  the  estimated 
cost. 

AVIATION. — After  visiting  Bogota, 
Colombia,  Jan.  27,  and  Carcaeas,  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  Jan.  29,  Col.  Lindbergh  arrived 
at  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  Jan.  31. 
His  route  was  down  the  coast  of  Ven¬ 
ezuela  and  around  the  inner  circle  of 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  a  distance  of  about  1,000  miles, 
which  he  covered  in  10  hours.  He  land¬ 
ed  at  St.  Thomas  on  the  golf  course, 
where  bunkers,  sand  traps  and  other 
hazards  had  been  leveled  to  give  a  broad 
fairway  for  the  landing.  Even  after  the 
appeax-ance  of  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis 
there  was  a  short  period  of  suspense,  as 
an  aviator  from  Porto  Rico  made  a  test 
flight  recently  to  try  out  the  field  and 
refused  to  risk  landing.  Lindbergh,  liow- 
evei*,  who  alighted  on  a  small  athletic 
field  at  Belize,  British  Honduras,  made 
an  excellent  landing,  and  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  cheers  of  the  throng  of  2,000  at  the 
golf  coui-se  was  quickly  added  a  Presi¬ 
dential  salute  of  21  guns  from  the  town 
battery,  the  ringing  of  church  bells  and 
the  raucous  noise  of  steamer  whistles  in 
the  harbor. 

PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE.— 
Honorio  Pueyrredon,  leader  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  delegation  Jan.  23  electrified  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  at  Havana,  by  chal¬ 
lenging  the  Fordo ey-MeOumber  tariff,  and 
suggesting  that  the  scheme  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union  contemplated  arcanging 
tariffs  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  States  and  suggested  reciprocity  for 
the  whole  American  continent — barring 
Canada  and  other  European  dominions 
and  possessions.  His  specific  proposals 
were  three  :  First  of  all  he  wants  all  the 
American  Goveimments  to  remove  any 
tariff  barriers  that  can  be  considered  to 
hamper  the  complete  fi*eedom  of  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  independent  nations  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Then  he  wants  all  other  govern¬ 
mental  regulations  that  interfere  with  the 
free  movement  of  farm  products  in  in- 
ternational  trade  abolished  except  such 
as  are  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  His  third  proposal  is  a  pledge  that 
the  quarantine  regulations  for  these  farm 
products  will  not  be  interpreted  arbi¬ 
trarily  to  interfere  with  free  trade. 


Agriculture.  Farmingdale,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 

Feb.  7-10. — N.  Y.  State  Grange  Pough¬ 
keepsie. 

Feb.  8. — Course  in  agriculture,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Univei-sity,  New  York  City. 

March  19-24.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  Yoi’k 
City. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  3.  —  Farmers’  Week, 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Feb.  13-17. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Edible  Acorns 

On  page  17  is  an  article  about  edible 
acorns  in  Burnett  County,  Wis.  I  lived 
just  south  of  this  section  from  child¬ 
hood  to  manhood  and  gathered  these 
acorns  and  eaten  them  much  as  chest¬ 
nuts  used  to  be  here  in  the  East.  These 
acorns  grew  in  great  abundance  on  the 
Bur  oak  and  not  on  the  White  oak.  As 
this  was  strictly  an  opening  tree,  it 
grew  in  a  spreading  top  shape,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  white  and  black  oak. 
It  produced  a  very  durable  wood  for 
posts,  lasting  well  in  the  ground.  I 
have  seen  the  heart  wood  after  it  had 
been  in  the  ground  for  20  to  30  years 
still  sound  and  so  hard  as  to  turn  the 
edge  of  an  ax. 

As  it  is  an  easy  tree  to  grow  from 
nuts  and  grows  very  rapidly  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  wise  for 
some  of  our  foresters  in  New  England 
to  look  into  the  production  of  this 
valuable  tree.  It  grows  rapidly  on  land 
•that  is  well  drained  and  reasonably 
fertile.  It  will  attain  a  diameter  of 
one  to  one  and  a  half  feet  in  about  the 
same  time  it  takes  the  ash  and  elm  to 
attain  an  equal  size.  It  stands  trans¬ 
planting  well.  The  nuts  make  a  very 
fattening  pig  feed,  even  better  than 
corn.  a.  c.  innis. 

Connecticut. 


_  . per  ’  hacon,  35  per  lb. ;  sausage,  iD 

5-lb.  bags,  30c  per  lb.,  parcel  post  C.  O.  D., 
prermid.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford,  Chenango  Co., 


EXTRACTED  honey  in  5  or  10-pound  pails,  20o 

pound,  paid  to  third  zone.  F.  H.  SEVER¬ 
ANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


DEPEW’S  HONEY — Very  fine  quality  clover,  9 

lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75. 
prepaid.  L.  A.  DEBEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-— Indian  relics,  stone  and  flint.  IRVIN 

K.  VAN  DEVIER,  Collector,  Medina,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  -—Four  Buffalo,  one  Cyphers  incuba* 

^tors.  WERNER  BROTHERS,  Mt.  Marion, 


FhR  SALE— Carload  of  Danish  cabbage.  WIL- 

LIAM  ROGERS,  R.  D.  2,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


HKNJ?YU0lir  £,nest-  5'lb-  Pail-  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover 

land°  NeY'  KENNE™  CARRINGTON.  CorD 


PITRE  honey,  carefully  inspected  and  packed: 

lbs.  clover,  $1;  5  lbs.  buckwheat,  85c,  post- 
paid^to  third  zone.  O.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois, 


HONEY— Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.;  buckwheat, 

$o.40,  not  prepaid ;  10-lb.  pails,  granulated, 
POStP^d:  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
t.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS— Prairie  State,  390-egg  size,  $35; 

Sag  Harbor;  N.  Y.  *  ^  EEG^  RANCH, 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  per  gallon, 

N oHh V<Underhilll  Vt"  LANB 

MINERAL  specimen  wanted  for  collections; 

must  be  typical  and  of  known  origin;  send  a 
description  of  what  you  have.  A.  HENNIGER 
Box  1256,  Paterson,  N.  J.  ^ 


FOR  SALE— Home-made  sausage,  3  lbs.  $1- 
dusky eNUrY  baC0D’  35  CtS'  W’  LAW-  Sam 


HONEY  A  o-lb.  pail  of  delicious  clover  sent 

Victor1*^1  y  °l  NELSON  WHEELER, 

WANTED— Walnut  Ottoman  and  walnut  parlor 

Illinois8  Wlth  Srape  pattern-  BOX  Wilmette, 

P0«u™  Ltr#ri  ,extra<;ted  elover  honey,  half 

„allon,  $1.50  delivered.  H.  J.  BOREMAN 
Box  508,  Katonah,  N.  Y.  A'N, 


WANTED— Standard  make  apple  grader  chean 
for  cash.  H.  W.  VAIL,  Warwick,  n!  Y 


FOR  SALE— One-man  folding  sawing  machine 

complete  set  of  tools;  never  used;  $16  cos 
$29.  GEO.  D.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y? 


PURE  honey,  dark  amber  blend,  5-lb.  pail  95 
.cents  postpaid  into  third  zone;  60-lb.  can  ’  $5- 

mbridge,PN  SY?7  C'  °*  ^  HUGH  G’  GREEG> 

SPECIAL  two  Hom-Pak  cans  chicken,  one  chick- 

en  broth,  Sl.oO  postpaid;  regular  price  £2  05 
JOHNSON’S  HOME  CANNING,  Bethlehem,  Conn! 

PI  RE  Vermont  maple  sugar,  excellent  quality; 

°  Ihs.,  $l.<o;  10  lbs.,  $3;  syrup,  $2.50  gal., 
prepa'd  three  zones.  BENJ.  HOXIE,  Proctorm 
vine,  V  t. 


WANTED — One  De  Laval  milking  unit;  please 
give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3458, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VIRGIN  wool  kneecaps  for  cold  knees;  made 
p  MARI  L.  CHURCH,  63  Pringle  St.,  Kingst 


WA.NTED  Large  size  Candee  incubator  heater. 

Mammoth  incubator.  ALBERT 
STARLING,  Rnowlesville,  N.  Y. 

PURE  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 

'I1!?,  a“b«rT>T®i*-’  S1’80’  Postpaid  third  zone! 
CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Four  coal  brooder  stoves,  never  been 
uncrated.  JOHN  GRASS,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 


mimmmimimmmimimmmmmiiiii 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New* 

Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiimiiiimiiiiiiii 
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Looking 

Some  Thoughts  About 
Farming 

When  the  business  year  of  1927 
closed  it  had  again  been  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  that  there  exists  an  unbalanced 
condition  among  the  various  industries 
of  this  country,  and  agriculture  again 
lags  behind. 

Federal-State  crop  reports  show  the 
total  value  of  all  farm  crops  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  be  $249,085,000,  about 
$11,000,000  less  than  for  1926.  If  we 
will  divide  this  among  the  200,000 
farms  of  the  State,  we  will  have  an 
average  crop  value  per  farm  of  $1,245. 
Out  of  this  must  come  all  overhead  ex¬ 
penses,  such  as  interest  on  the  invest¬ 
ment,  taxes,  fertilizers,  upkeep  of 
farm,  buildings  and  equipment,  hired 
help,  etc.,  and  the  balance  accredited 
to  the  farm  as  net  income,  if  there  be 
any. 

So  that  we  may  understand  this  un¬ 
balanced  condition,  let  us  compare  these 
figures  with  the  Government  report  of 
1926,  which  shows  that  for  every  per¬ 
son  gainfully  employed  during  the  year 
in  the  whole  country  there  was  an  in¬ 
come  of  slightly  more  than  $2,000.  This 
includes  the  farmers,  who  still  number 
one-third  of  the  entire  number  so  gain¬ 
fully  employed.  Deduct  that  number 
with  their  meagre  income  and  it  will 
greatly  increase  the  average  of  those 
otherwise  engaged. 

Our  great  industries  are  so  linked  to¬ 
gether,  depending  upon  one  another  for 
their  prosperity  and  existence,  that  not 
one  of  them  can  fall  down  without 
weakening  the  whole  structure.  Not 
only  are  we  farmers  realizing  this  con¬ 
dition,  but  it  has  engaged  the  attention 
and  perplexed  the  minds  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  nation.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  farm-relief  bills  before  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  last  five  years  and  plans 
have  been  widely  discussed,  all  having 
for  their  goal  a  better  price  for  farm 
products.  All  of  them  deal  with  a 
troublesome  surplus.  Will  not  any  re¬ 
lief  bill  that  raises  the  prices  of  farm 
products  increase  this  surplus  to  such 
an  extent  that  such  relief  would  be 
destined  to  certain  failure  in  the  end? 
Manufacturers  as  soon  as  production 
exceeds  demand,  or  the  business  be¬ 
comes  unprofitable,  curtails  the  iiroduc- 
tion  or  close  down.  Farmers  keep  on 
producing,  regardless  of  demand  or 
profit.  We  have  had  a  decline  of.  flour 
consumption  of  21  per  cent  in  the  last 
19  years.  This  means  we  are  consum¬ 
ing  120,600,000  bushels  of  wheat  less 
per  year,  which  would  take  8,000,000 
acres  to  produce  the  wheat,  yet  in  the 
face  of  this  the  wheat  acreage  was  in¬ 
creased  13  per  cent. 

We  are  told  to  imitate  big  business, 
but  big  business  is  big  because  they 
can  control  orderly  production.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  firmly  organized  and  has  only 
to  do  with  a  few  concerns.  Agriculture 
is  not  so  firmly  organized,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  agricultural  organizations  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  agree  on  a  definite 
plan  of  procedure.  Agriculture  has  to 
do  with  more  than  six  million  indi¬ 
viduals  scattered  over  a  vast  territory, 
every  one  of  them  manager  of  his  own 
business  and  every  one  subject  to  con¬ 
ditions  over  which  he  has  no  control. 
Agriculture  is  so  diversified  and  the 
field  it  covers  so  large  that  any  legisla¬ 
tion  that  might  benefit  one  class  of 
farmers  or  one  section  of  the  country 
might  be  detrimental  to  other  farmers. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  condi¬ 
tions  are  slowly  adjusting  themselves. 
During  the  last  five  years  3,000,000 
farmers  have  migrated  to  the  cities  to 
become  consumers  of  farm  products  in¬ 
stead  of  producers.  We  have  been  la¬ 
menting  the  fact  that  from  productive 
farms  on  which  once  lived  useful  citi¬ 
zens,  who  have  now  passed  away,  their 
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children  have  gone  to  the  cities,  and 
the  farms  are  now  growing  weeds.  Yet 
it  would  be  better  if  more  of  the  un¬ 
profitable  farms  would  be  abandoned — 
better  for  the  men  who  are  trying  to 
make  a  living  on  them  and  better  for 
agriculture  in  general.  If  all  of  the 
unprofitable  farms  would  be  abandoned 
there  would  be  no  surplus  and  the  farm 
problem  solved.  We  need  a  lot  of  less 
land  to  produce  all  our  present  necessi¬ 
ties.  JOHN  SHOENEB. 

Pennsylvania. 


A  Letter  from  My  Island 

[If  you  will  look  at  the  atlas,  you  will 
find  a  group  of  islands  lying  between  the 
island  of  Vancouver  and  the  State  of 
Washington,  with  the  Strait  of  Georgia 
at  the  north  and  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  below.  The  following  interesting 
letter  comes  from  a  reader  -who  lives  on 
one  of  these  faraway  islands.] 

I  have  enjoyed  the  letters  from  various 
States  so  much.  I  thought  perhaps  they 
might  care  to  hear  from  the  San  Juan 
Islands.  Our  island,  Orcas,  is  the  larg¬ 
est  one  of  the  group  of  171  islands.  It 
has  some  farming  land  but  is  noted  chief¬ 
ly  as  a  Summer  resort.  On  Dec.  24,  in 
the  sunshine,  we  drove  down  Christmas 
Tree  Road,  as  I  call  it,  to  the  beach  to 
see  a  tiny  boat  stranded  on  Parker’s 
Reef.  The  road  runs  straight  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  our  house  lined  on  either 


side  with  beautiful  fir  trees.  We  were 
too  late  to  see  the  boat  hauled  off,  as  the 
salvage  boat  was  towing  her  away.  They 
had  to  get  a  boat  from  the  Canadian  side 
to  get  her  off.  Parker’s  Reef  presented 
a  ragged  edge  above  the  water,  which 
was  dark  green  with  curling  white  caps 
tipping  each  wave,  while  white  spray 
flew  high  up  over  the  reef.  Dangerous 
place !  We  wondered  why  it  is  not 
marked  for  mariners.  Three  years  ago 
on  Thanksgiving  a  revenue  cutter,  Ar- 
cona,  stranded  there  and  was  hauled  off 
at  high  tide  by  a  Canadian  salvage  boat. 

We  felt  like  two  runaway  school  boys, 
taking  time  off  to  see  something  that 
wasn’t  there,  so  I  improved  the  stolen 
hour  to  gather  long  branches  of  the  won¬ 
derful  and  evergreen  salal.  No  other 
place  can  boast  of  such  ideal  Christmas 
greenery.  I  know  I  filled  my  big  Chinese 
ginger  jar — found  by  friend  husband  on 
the  beach  and  kept  down  in  the  barn  till 
I  discovered  it  one  day  last  year,  and 
carried  it  gleefully  to  the  house.  I  made 
two  wreaths  of  cedar  from  the  big  trees 
at  the  end  of  the  front  porch,  so  we 
looked  a  little  bit  Christmassy,  and  as 
each  day  brought  more  lovely  Christmas 
cards  from  dear  friends  I  stuck  them  up 
all  over  my  mantel  in  the  “fireplace 
room”  till  it  presented  such  a  gay  and 
festive  appearance.  I  almost  dreaded  the 
day  itself — just  two  people  alone  in  a 
big  house,  after  years  of  gay  celebrations 
in  a  big  family.  Yet  I  love  the  island 
and  after  all  the  spirit  of  Christmas  is 
there. 

There  is  something  about  island  life 
that  I  like.  When  I  tell  my  city  friends 
that  I  like  the  isolation  of  it  they  look 
at  me  in  wonder.  (I  feel  them  mentally 
tapping  their  forehead.)  Yet  there  is 
something  detached  and  remote  about  it 
that  rests  me.  Here  we  are  floating  in 
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the  midst  of  the  sea — just  a  speck  in  the 
vastly  deeps ! 

The  radio  brought  us  the  Christmas 
music,  the  carols,  and  hilarity  of  chil¬ 
dren's  happiness.  The  carols  seem  to 
grow  sweeter  each  year  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  old  Christmas  hymns  seem  lovelier 
for  their  familiarity,  as  old  friends  grow 
dearer  with  the  year.  So  we  sit  and 
grow  silent  wdtli  the  wonder  of  it.  That 
the  birth  of  a  wee  babe  nearly  2,000  years 
ago.  should  become  the  signal  for  all  the 
joyous  celebrating  all  over  the  world  and 
such  universal  opening  of  hearts  and 
purses  to  aid  the  sick  and  poor  is,  in¬ 
deed,  marvelous. 

After  Christmas  came  one  of  the  north¬ 
easters  that  change  our  lovely  island 
into  a  bleak  and  forbidding  Northland, 
temperature  down  to  20  and  18  degrees, 
snow  that  drifted  several  feet  high  in 
places,  yet  no  snow  down  at  the  south  end 
of  the  island.  Seemed  to  drive  in  one 
path  across  the  island.  Hard  on  friend 
husband,  who  has  25  head  of  stock  to 
care  for  besides  horses,  pigs  and  chick¬ 
ens.  About  a  week  of  this,  then  came 
a  thaw.  In  the  night  it  turned  colder 
and  in  the  morning  we  had  the  beautiful 
sight  a  “silver  thaw”  presents.  Water 
dripping  from  branches  had  become  rows 
of  pearly  icicles.  Pretty  to  look  at,  but 
hard  to  retain  an  equilibrium  on  the  slip¬ 
pery  ground. 

Now  we  are  back  to  our  normal  condi¬ 
tion,  nice  moist  rains,  balmy  breezes,  tem¬ 
perature  around  51  degrees.  J.  c.  d. 


“I've  suddenly  realized  that  I  am  get¬ 
ting  old.”  “You  don’t  look  it.”  “I  am. 
When  I  was  young  I  longed  for  things  to 
happen — now  I  hope  that  they  don’t !” — 
London  Evening  News. 


Two  Wonderful  Tillage  Tools 

and  What  You  Can  Do  With  Each 


CYD 


The  McCormick-Deering 
Rotary  Hoe 

THE  McCormick-Deering  Rotary  Hoe 
does  a  perfect  job  cultivating  young 
crops  and  breaking  crusts.  You  can  use  it 
after  the  delicate  plants  are  struggling 
through,  and  also  after  they  are  well  up.  It 
is  the  only  tool  that  will  cultivate  right  in 
around  the  young  plants;  the  only  tool  to 
cultivate  solid  plantings  of  soybeans — with¬ 
out  harm  to  the  plants.  It  cannot  be  beat 
for  winter  wheat  cultivation  in  the  spring. 
Growers  of  mint,  beets,  potatoes,  cotton, 
tobacco,  garden  truck,  etc.,  find  this  a 
most  effective  mulcher,  cultivator,  and  weed 
killer. 

The  McCormick-Deering  Rotary  Hoe  can 
be  driven  either  way  of  the  rows  and  culti¬ 
vates  a  strip  84  inches  wide.  A  new  hand 
with  a  green  team  and  a  Rotary  Hoe  will 
do  the  young  crop  more  good  than  two  old 
hands  with  single-row  cultivators. 

For  a  new  and  better  tillage  method  ask 
the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about  the 
Rotary  Hoe;  tell  him  you’re  from  Missouri 
and  waiting  to  be  shown. 


The  McCormick-Deering 
Soil  Pulverizer 

NOT  only  the  finest  seedbed  but  made 
in  fastest  time — that  combination  has 
created  the  great  demand  for  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Soil  Pulverizer.  In  many  soils  you 
can  use  it  behind  the  tractor  disk  harrow 
and  go  just  once  over  the  field  at  the  rate 
of  20  acres  a  day  and  your  seedbed  is 
ready .  Time,  labor,  and  money  saved  in 
the  rush  of  spring  work. 

But  the  biggest  thing  is  the  perfect  seed - 
bed.  The  Soil  Pulverizer  makes  a  finely 
mulched,  deep,  mellow  seedbed,  ideal  for 
conservation  of  moisture  and  maximum 
germination  of  the  seed.  No  other  type  of 
implement  will  produce  so  fine  a  condition 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  none  will  do  it  so 
economically. 

This  is  a  big-enough  job  for  any  implement 
but  the  Soil  Pulverizer  has  many  other  uses. 
In  small  com,  wheat,  oats,  cotton,  potatoes, 
sugar-cane,  etc.,  it  pulverizes  crusts  and 
lumps  with  no  damage  to  the  plants.  It  keeps 
down  weeds,  conserves  moisture,  keeping 
little  plants  firmly  set  in  finely  mulched  soil. 


Drop  us  a  line  for  folders  describing ,  in  full,  McCormick-Deering 
Soil  Pulverizers  and  Rotary  Hoes 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
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In  order  to  live  and  grow  properly,  the  baby  chick  must 
have  the  proper  food,  especially  during  the  danger  period 
• — the  first  eight  weeks  of  its  life. 

Quisenberry  Quality  Starting  Food  ivith  Buttermilk 

contains  Cod  Liver  Meal,  proper  Minerals,  Vitamines, 
Dried  Buttermilk  and  other  quality  ingredients — in  fact, 
all  the  ingredients  necessary  for  health,  vitality  and  rapid 
growth.  It  saves  loss.  It  builds  up  power  of  disease  resis¬ 
tance  and  assures  your  success  in  raising  baby  chicks. 

Free — Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
us  for  “Crows  and  Cackles,”  a 
magazine  choke  full  of  infor¬ 
mation  of  interest  and  value  to 
every  poultry  raiser.  It  points 
the  Quisenberry  Way  to  Big - 
ger  Poultry  Profits. 

QUISENBERRY  FEED  MFC.  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Dept.  K.  N.  Buffalo,  New  York 


Especially  Selected  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Our 
breeding  birds  are  carefully  selected  by  an  expert 
trained  and  authorized  by  Ohio  State  University. 

ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD- 
Send  Only  $1.00 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  Anconas,  White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Black 
Leghorns,  SI  2.75  per  100.  Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks, 
SI  4.75.  Black  Uinorcas,  White  and  Silver  Laced  Wy- 
andottes,  S.C.  and  R.C.R.T.  Reds,  Buff  and  White  Orping¬ 
tons,  SIS. 75.  Light  Brahmas,  SI  9.75.  Circular  free. 
Bellefontainc  Baby  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Beliefontaine,  Ohio 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed 
ingr  birds  selected  and  leg-banded  by 
expert  trained  by  Poultry  Dept.,  Ohio 
State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  14c 
each.  Light  Brahmas,  20c  each.  Write 
for  special  price  on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


© 


ZELLER’S 

QUALITY  CHICKS 


Larc 


Tancred  —  Barrou 
White  Leghorns. 


rge  Type 
English  S.  C. 

Trapnested  matings.  Pepful  and  vigorous 
chicks  at  $16  per  lOO— $77  per  500— *150 
per  lOOO.  Also  quality  White  Wyandottes, 
ltocks  and  Keds.  Circular.  10$  books  order. 

EDGAR  A.ZELLER,2014ManadaSt..HARRISBURG,PENN 


BABY  CHICKS  C  O  Df 


Ices  on 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order.  _ _ 

From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected  am 
Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
S  C,  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds  • 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
Mixed,  all  Varieties 


Pay  after  you  see  chicks, 
id 


25 

$3.60 

3.60 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

4.60 
3.00 


culled  Bocks. 
50 

$6.50 


6.60 

7.60 

7.60 

7.60 

8.60 
6.60 


100 

$12.00 
12.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14  00 
16.00 
10.00 


25 

50 

100 

$3.75 

$6.50 

$12.00 

4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

3.00 

5.50 

9.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 

C0C0LAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  4.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers .  3.00  _  _ 

Bank  reference.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  600  and  1000  lots.  Circular  free. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM  .  -  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

Chix-BABY-  Chix 

Barred  Rocks  -  *  $14  per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  IS  per  100 

Mixed  or  Broilers  -  -  lO  per  100 

1  also  have  Barred  Rocks  that  are  blood  tested.  All  flocks 
are  on  free  range  and  from  heavy  laying  strains.  Special 
price  on  1000  and  500  lots. 

100 %  live  delivery  guaranteed,  prepaid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  .  -  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

We  offer  some  Rock  Chicks  from  Pennsylvania  State 
Sealed  Leg  Banded — Certified. 

„  „  „  ,  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  lOO 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $8.75  $7.25  $14.00 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns...  8.25  0.25  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  .  2.50  4,75  9.00 

We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100%  good,  strong 
chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  600  and  1000  lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM*  HATCHERY, 
J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Props.,  Star  Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 

rvf  FERRIS  STRAIN  pUfplf  C 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

•■i  jSJ  Send  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50-500  $110-1000 

Postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

3.75 

7  00 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Rahv  rilipke  for  March  and  April  Delivery 
l/ttUjf  vlllLlio  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

'  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . S3. 50  S6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Rhode  Island  Reds....  4.00  7.50  14.00  67  50  130 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes  4  50  8  50  16.00  75.00 

Light  Mixed .  3  00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

These  ehicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  stock. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

IN  LOTS  OF  25  SO  100  500  XOOO 

Wh.  Wyandottes... $4. 50  $8.50  $16.00  $77.50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds . 4.00 

Wh.  Leghorns . 3.75 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50 

Light  Mixed . 3.00 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  1005,  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  booklet  free. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 


THIS  AD  WORTH  MONEY 


BIG  DISCOUNT  ON 
BELLWOOD  CHICKS 

Clip  this  ad.  and  mail  for  FREE 
CIRCULAR  describing  BELLWOOD 
CHICKS.  LEADING  BREEDS.  100% 
live  delivery.  Finest  breeding.  Send 

the  ad.  and  get  BIG  DISCOUNTS  if 
your  order  placed  before  March  10th. 

WRITE  NOW. 

BELLWOOD  HATCHERY  Box  3  BELLWOOD,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 

FroinZHeavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

~  25  SO  lOO  500  lOOO 

S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $3.50  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  4.00  7.50  14  62  50  130 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain  6  00  10.50  20  95.00 

Assorted  Chicks  •  -  *  3  00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.MCE  POULTRY  FARM  r,Chbkield,pa. 

STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  260  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these 
matings  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed,  any  week  after 
Feb.  loth  at  SI  6  per  100— $77  per  600- 
SI  SO  per  1000.  10%  books  order.  Alsoextra 
fine  White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  L.  Wyandottes.  Catalog  free. 

L.  F.  Strickler  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 

260,000  “CHICKS”  1928 

“GOOD LING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 
The  Best  Popular  Breeds  on  Free  Range 

100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  13.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15  00 

Broilers,  Assorted .  11.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed”. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R  1,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns..  $8.50 

Barred  Rocks . 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50 

Light  Mixed .  .  2.75 

3sc  less  in  600  Jots,  le  less  in  1,000  lots.  Full  count.  100% 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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100 

500 

1000 

S12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

14.00 

62.50 

120-00 

.  15.00 

75.00 

11.00 

52  50 

100  00 

25 

50 

too 

$8.50 

$0.50 

$12.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

8.50 

G.50 

12.00 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

THE  HENYARD 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  is  held  at  Westwood,  N.  J.  There 
are  100  pens  each  containing  10  birds. 
Report  for  week  ending  Jan.  23,  1928 : 

During  the  twelfth  week  of  the  Ber- 
gan  County  International  Egg-laying  Con¬ 
test,  a  production  of  2,998  eggs  was  made, 
or  an  average  of  43.08  per  cent.  The 
production  to  date  is  27,912  eggs. 

Pen  19,  a  R.  I.  Red  pen  owned  by 
Charleseote  Farm,  Massachusetts,  is  high 
for  the  week  with  58  eggs.  Pen  62,  a 
White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Kwality 
Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  second  with  54  eggs. 
Pen  15,  a  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds  owned  by  A. 
C.  Gilbert,  New  Jersey,  and  pen  54,  a 
,  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Julius 
Horner  &  Sons,  New  Jersey,  are  tied  for 
j  third  place  with  53  eggs  each. 

Pen  19,  owned  by  Charleseote  Farm, 
Massachusetts,  is  high  for  the  contest 
with  633  eggs.  Pen  93,  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pen  owned  by  S.  P.  Wiersma,  Michi¬ 
gan,  is  second  with  520  eggs,  and  pen  89 
a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  White 
Hen  Breeding  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  third 
with  506  eggs. 

Perhaps  many  of  the  contestants  in 
New  Jersey  Egg-laying  Contests  were 
able  to  visit  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show  held  during  the  week  of 
January  16.  If  so,  they  were  interested 
in  the  second  prize  White  Orpington  old 
pen,  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  I.  Lyle,  New 
Jersey.  This  pen  included  No  25-9,  a  hen 
which  laid  301  eggs  in  the  1925-26  Vine- 
land  Egg-laying  Contest.  This  hen  was 
a  remarkable  layer,  as  her  record  proves, 
and  she  exhibited  wonderful  production 
type.  At  the  Garden  this  year,  she  pre¬ 
sented  splendid  dress-up  Orpington  type, 
really  a  bird  worth  seeing  and  studying, 
proof  of  the  possibility  of  securing 
utlity  and  beauty  in  one  and  the  same 
bird.  But,  she  was  not  alone.  In  the 
same  pen  were  Nos.  25-2  and  25-5,  which 
laid  188  eggs  and  209  eggs  respectively 
at  Vineland  in  the  same  contest.  The 
fourth  hen  in  the  Garden  pen  was  the 
mother  of  No.  25-9.  The  25-9  hen  was 
the  mother  of  the  cockerel  in  the  First 
Prize  White  Orpington  young  pen  at  the 
sfirne  Garden  Show,  and  he  was  a  splen¬ 
did  specimen  of  modern  fowl,  true  Orping¬ 
ton  _  in  type,  strong  and  well  developed, 
typical  of  the  best  sort  of  general  pur¬ 
pose  fowl.  This  mention  is  made  special¬ 
ly  in  this  report  this  week,  because  it  is 
felt  that  as  the  contests  proceed  year 
after  year,  it  is  increasingly  important 
that  the  standards  toward  which  we  select 
pullets  for  entering  contests  should  be 
raised  ever  higher,  to  include  not  only 
those  characteristics  which  are  peculiarly 
correlated  to  egg  production  capacity,  but 
also  those  features  which  are  bound  to 
increase  the  sales  value  of  stock  sold  from 
any  poultry  breeding  plant.  People,  in 
buying  eggs,  chicks,  pullets  or  breeding 
stock  in  any  breed  these  days  want  not 
only  egg  production  capacity,  but  “good 
looks”  in  the  stock  as  well,  that  is,  some 
nearness  to  standard  qualifications.  The 
contest  management  felt  very  proud  of 
these  contest  birds  in  their  showing  at 
the  greatest  exhibition  held  in  this  coun- 
!  try. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.-— Jarvis  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Md.,  325 ;  Kerr  Chickeries, 
Inc.,  N.  J.,  276;  A.  C.  Jones  Poultry 
Farm,  Del.,  263. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Riverside 
Poultry  Yards,  N.  J.,  437 ;  John  G.  Hall, 
N.  J.,  259. 

-R.  I.  Reds. — Charleseote  Farm,  Mass., 
633;  P.  T.  Kistler,  Pa.,  268;  Sunny  Vale 
Poultry  Farm,  Pa.,  252. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. — S.  P.  Wiersma, 
Mich.,  520 ;  White  Hen  Breeding  Farm, 
N.  J.,  506 ;  W.  A.  Eckard,  Mich.,  486. 

Miscellaneous. — N.-  J.  Exp.  Sta.,  not 
competing,  White  Wyandottes,  369 ;  Sky- 
lands  Farm,  Mottled  Houdans,  N.  Y., 
271 ;  A.  E.  Hampton,  S.  C.  Black  Leg- 
hoims,  N.  J.,  176. 


Molting”  Pullets 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  hens ; 
they  are  molting  and  are  only  seven 
months  old.  They  have  been  sick  but 
are  better.  J.  d. 

New  York. 

If  the  pullets  have  been  sick  the 
molting  may  easily  be  accounted  for. 
Partial  molting,  or  neck  molting,  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  lire  vent  when  pullets 
are  taken  in  from  range  in  the  Fa!’,  and 
placed  in  Winter  quarters  on  laying 
rations.  To  keep  pullets  laying  through 
the  Winter  and  avoid  any  molt  is  apt 
to  tax  the  skill  of  any  one.  Any  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  birds’  regular  routine 
in  feeding  or  care  or  any  sickness  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  molt  of 
greater  or  less  severity  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  production.  I  know  of  nothing 
that  you  can  do  now  other  than  to  give 
the  flock  good  care  and  await  the  natu¬ 
ral  resumption  of  health  and  produc¬ 
tion.  m.  B.  D. 


CLOVERDALE  nmulFUIOKNS 

EXCLUSIVELY 

1911  -  TRAPNESTED,  PEDIGREED  -  1928 

rnrKFRFI  S  flom  200’  220  and  220-240-egg  dams  and 
HiI/HLBLLJ  240-egg  bred  sires — 5  lots  or  over,  $7.50 
each ;  from  240  to  260  eggs,  both  dams  and  sires— 6  lots  or 
over,  $10  each,  Wingbanded  individual  pedigreed  males 
from  above  Super,  240  to  260-egg  matings  $15  to  $20  each. 
These  birds  have  large  white  eggs,  winter  laying,  size 
and  high  vitality  back  of  them  for  years.  We  specialize 
in  the  sale  of  Good  Froduction  Males  and  foundation 
stock.  We  have  no  dissatisfied  customers.  All  trapnest¬ 
ing  under  N.  Y.  State  College  R.O.P.  this  year.  Write  us. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm  F-PJr-0°re”tA0RrT- 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


-  SINGLE  COMB 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

*^nnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
uvuu  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar..  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


EWING’S  *white*  LEGHORNS 

give  satisfaction.  24th  year.  White  Leghorns  exclusively. 
For  14  years,  males  from  250  to  314  egg  hens  have  sired 
my  stock.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free,  on  farm 
range.  HUSKY  CHICKS  and  FERTILE  EGGS.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Discount  on  early  orders.  Catalog  free. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ALTANTIC,  PA. 


1|T  BARRON  STRAIN  ENGLISH  r% 

White  leghornS 

are  large,  husky  birds,  producing  large  white  eggs.  Im¬ 
ported  Cockerels  sired  our  breeders  and  260  egg  males 
head  our  pens.  All  B.  W.D.  tested.  Circular  on  request. 

CLAUABEN  COURT  FARM,  Roolyn,  L,  I.,  N.  Y. 

Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

HATCHING  EGGS  and  COCKERELS 

From  700  two  and  three  year  old  selected  and  trapnested 
4%3-o  lb.  healthy  hens,  mated  with  vigorous,  pedigreed 
cockerels,  with  dams  records  250  to  303.  Hatching  eggs. 
$9  per  100,  $80  per  1000.  Cockerels,  $6  to  $IO  per  bird. 
NO  LIGHTS  USED. 

George  H.  Wraight  WESTpniLnoINioT72NiIONN' 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

- STRAINS - 

Hollywood,  Hanson,  Barron,  Prof.  Dryden 
W.  E.  ATKINSON  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

OFFICIAL  RECORD  OF  PERFORMANCE 

LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Farm  reared.  34  years  production  bred.  7  years  trapnested. 
National  Headquarters  superior  egg  quality.  High  vitality, 
large  size,  high  production  and  beauty  combined.  Let  us 
prove  it.  EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  TRUMANSBURG,  N.  Y 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Get  your  ehicks  from  the  flock  that  produced  the  pens 
that  won  second  place  for  two  consecutive  years  in  the 
Ne w  J ersey  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Breeders  are  selected 
for  size,  vigor,  type  and  good  production  of  large  white 
eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why  the 
Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed 
on  earth.  It  rite  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittslown.  N.  J. 

100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eqqs 

_  „  Priced  Right 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Warren,  Mgr-,  Mt  Ephraim,  N.  J 

Hatched  from  Healthy 
Laying  Stock. 

Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns.  Write  for  prices. 
SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  Delaware 

TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORNC 

254-312  EGG  RECORDS  & 

CHICKS.  SIS.  S21;  EGGS,  SIO,  S12  per  lOO 

Same  lines  as  our  Contest  winners.  2000  tested  breeders’ 
bred  for  productivity  of  large  white  eggs.  25th  year’ 
Descriptive  catalog.  PLANKS’  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg  Pa 

CHICKS 


Husky  Baby  Chicks 


S.  C.  W.  Iieghiorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
Mixed 


25 

$3.50 

4.00 

4.00 

3.00 


60 

$6.50 

7.50 

7.50 

5.00 


100 

$12 
14 
14 
9 


100$  live  delivery  postpaid.  Special  prices 
on  larger  lots.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  IIATCIIEKY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  R.l>.  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  lor  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 

DR.  ROMIG’S  Super-Quality  White  Rocks 
rHIfKC;  Dual-Purpose  Barred  Rocks 

“Martin’s  Strain”  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  from  personally  selected  and  inspected  healthy 
free  range  flocks.  100%  live  arrival.  Write  for  delivery 
prices.  F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa 

MASS.  CERTIFIED  Cmt ^wEh^sLeBhorn9 


ACREBRIDSE  FARM 


CHIX 
Box  R 


males 
MARLBORO,  MASS. 


Q  f  WhfA  I  Pohernc  Hatching  Eggs,  Baoy  Chicks, 
D.  U.  It  line  uegnorns  Cockerels.  Write  for  catalog 

t'EDAUHl'UST  POULTRY  PAKAI  Box  Y  IUIIWaY,  N.  1. 

Baby  Chicks  Rlegh,ornsS' 

From  healthy,  high  producing  stock. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue. 

HASTINGS  CHICKS  “Sbff’ 

Free  range.  Est.  1908.  Hatches  every  week.  Price  list 

HASTINGS  POULTRY  FARM  Mllisboro,  Del. 

RARY  fHIPKS  Sr0m  y  laying  strains— White 

UDD 1  LllUilU  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorn  and  Reds.  Blood  tested  or  under  State  Super¬ 
vision.  Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown.  Bel. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

ARTHUR  J.  DAY  R.  D.  8  Aubi.ru,  IV  Y.‘ 

Rnrrpil  Rnrh  Chi r be  Sen,d  order  now  for  March 
DilllCU  AOlR  ailCRS  and  April  chicks.  Postage 
paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices 

J.  A.  H AUMGAltllN Eli  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Martin  Dorcas,  from  the  fam- 
\  ous  Martin  Strain.  Chicks 
t  _  and  Eggs,  also  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 

horns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  Reds.  Prices  reasonable. 

ANDREW  B.  CARD,  R.F.D.Ko.l,  Boonton,  5,  J. 


White  Wyandottes 


NATIONAI  9f  CHICKS,  hatching  egg 

■*»  *  IV/IY/AL  Stock  from  free  range  floe] 
Catalog  free.  NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406.  Milllinlown,  Pen 
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February  11,  1928 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

to  face  the  difficulties  that  confront  the 
professional  poultryman 
space  at  his  command. 


with  little 
M.  B.  X). 


Worms  in  Poultry 

The  part  played  by  intestinal  worms 
in  producing  ill-health  in  man  and  in 
the  lower  animals  has  long  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  general  interest  and  of  much  mis¬ 
conception,  as  a  rule  having  been  over¬ 
estimated  in  the  minds  of  those  having 
the  care  of  children  and  of  domestic 
animals.  It  has  been  easy  to  ascribe 
symptoms  of  nervous  disturbances  from 
various  cause  in  children  and  lack  of 
thrift  in  animals  to  “worms”  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  worms  were  actually  present,  or 
if  present  in  sufficient  numbers,  to  pro¬ 
duce  noticeable  effects.  Any  or  all  of 
the  symptoms  popularly  credited  to  the 
presence  of  worms  may  be  and  very 
frequently  are  of  entirely  different  ori¬ 
gin.  The  only  certain  means  of  diag¬ 
nosis  therefore  when  worms  are  sus¬ 
pected  is  the  actual  finding  of  some  of 
the  worms  or  of  their  immature  forms 
in  the  shape  of  larvae  or  eggs. 

In  the  case  of  fowls  supposed  to  be 
suffering  from  worm  infestation,  the 
diagnosis  should  be  easy,  for  one  or 
more  autopsies  may  be  held  upon  dead 
birds  and  the  interior  of  their  digestive 
tracts  may  be  carefully  examined.  The 
finding  of  a  few  worms,  however, 
should  not  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
these  were  responsible  for  any  consid¬ 
erable  degree  of  ill-health,  since  a  few 
worms  may  exist  without  causing  dis¬ 
turbance  of  any  kind,  and  it  would 
probably  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
find  a  flock  that  was  entirely  free  from 
them.  There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  the 
numbers  of  these  parasites  that  may 
exist  in  animal  bodies  without  doing 
harm,  and  premises  upon  which  poul¬ 
try  has  long  been  kept  may  become  so 
saturated  with  worms,  their  embryos 
and  eggs  as  to  make  c-hick-.rearing  or 
even  the  keeping  of  mature  fowls  upon 
them  impracticable.  Other  parasites 
than  worms,  such  as  those  that  cause 
coccidiosis,  also  multiply  upon  “old 
ground”  and  sometimes  put  the  poul¬ 
try  keeper  in  limited  quarters  out  of 
business. 

There  has  come  about  in  very  recent 
years  a  practice  that  seems  likely  to 
again  make  it  possible  for  one  with  but 
little  space  for  the  purpose  to  keep 
poultry  indefinitely  upon  it.  He  will  be 
helped  in  this  by  recent  discoveries  in 
regard  to  nutrition,  these  discoveries 
enabling  him  to  substitute  certain  foods 
for  outdoor  range  and  sunshine.  There 
is  ample  room  for  questioning  yet  what 
the  final  result  of  the  very  intensive 
methods  of  poultry  keeping  now  some¬ 
times  practiced  will  be,  but  for  the 
time  at  least  they  are  successful,  and 
those  who  are  willing  to  take  the  pains 
necessary  may  find  that  they  can  over¬ 
turn  some  of  the  old  ideas  in  poultry 
culture  without  disaster.  Chickens  are 
now  being  raised  upon  concrete  floors, 
instead  of  clover  sod,  and  outdoor  sun¬ 
shine  is  being  fed  to  them  in  a  mash 
instead  of  being  poured  down  upon 
their  backs  from  the  sky.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  unlimited  exercise  appears  to 
have  been  overestimated  in  the  case  of 
both  young  and  old  stock.  Where  other 
conditions  are  right,  chicks  may  grow 
to  maturity  and  old  fowls  may  live  out 
their  useful  days  in  quarters  once 
thought  so  small  as  to  make  healthful 
existence  impossible.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  the  attempts  to  make  backyard 
poultry  keeping  permanently  profitable  ; 
all  that  is  novel  is  the  employment  of 
means  that  were  formerly  unknown  to 
poultry  keepers  and  without  which 
they  were  compelled  to  face  ultimate 
failure. 

F.  E.  Beaudette,  investigator  of  poul¬ 
try  diseases  in  the  New  Jersey  State 
Experiment  Station  has  contributed  an 


article  to  Netv  Jersey  Agriculture  on 
practical  worm  control.  In  this  article 
he  says  that  the  treatment  of  fowls  for 
intestinal  worms  has  been  practiced  for 
many  years,  but  not  always  with  satis¬ 
factory  results,  damage  from  heavy 
worm  infestation  sometimes  remaining 
to  injure  the  flock  after  the  worms  have 
been  removed.  Thus  far  no  treatment 
has  been  found  that  will  remove  all  the 
worms,  and  the  remaining  ones  serve 
to  renew  the  infestation.  Free  range 
or  a  clean  soil  is  no  insurance  against 
the  presence  of  worms,  for  house  and 
stable  flies  may  carry  infection  to 
fowls,  and  the  pigeon  also  harbors  a 
worm  easily  transmitted  to  a  previ¬ 
ously  clean  flock.  Attempts  to  sterilize 
the  soil  by  strong  disinfectants  have 
not  proved  successful,  the  eggs  of  round 
worms  being  too  resistant  to  these 
measures. 

The  majority  of  poultry  plants  are 
probably  infested  by  one  or  more  varie¬ 
ties  of  worms,  though  these  may  not 
be  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do 
serious  damage.  As  the  numbers  of 
these  parasites  increase,  beginners  who 
have  been  successful  for  a  few  years 
find  their  problems  more  difficult  to 
contend  with.  The  rearing  of  chicks 
upon  clean  ground  away  from  mature 
birds  helps  materially  in  the  control  of 
round  worms  but  may  not  prevent  in¬ 
festation  by  tape  worms.  It  does,  how¬ 
ever,  help  to  prevent  early  infestation 
when  the  bird  is  less  resistant  to  these 
parasites  than  when  it  reaches  matu¬ 
rity. 

These  conditions  being  present,  Dr. 
Beaudette  thinks  it  quite  possible  that 
future  poultrymen  will  rear  their  stock 
in  confinement,  this  confinement  being 
during  the  bird's  early  life  or  extended 
to  include  its  entire  existence.  Instead 
of  allowing  the  chick  to  run  upon  the 
ground,  a  concrete  slab  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  front  of  the  building,  and  this 
slab  will  be  enclosed  by  a  screen  that 
will  shut  out  the  flies  that  might  bring 
tapeworm  infestation.  All  openings  to 
the  house  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
screened  also,  and  a  shallow  pan  of 
sawdust  saturated  with  a  disinfectant 
might  be  provided  to  permit  the  care¬ 
taker  to  rid  his  shoes  of  the  eggs  of 
round  worms,  as  well  as  the  infection 
of  coccidiosis  and  blackhead  before  en¬ 
tering  the  building. 

Chickens  so  confined  would  have  to 
be  provided  with  green  food  and  cod 
Mver  oil  or  other  vitamin-carrying  food 
would  need  to  be  given  to  supplement 
the  direct  sunlight  admitted  through 
screened  openings.  Chicks  so  reared 
might  be  more  resistant  to  roup  and 
similar  diseases,  not  having  been  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  presence  of  internal  para¬ 
sites.  The  cost  of  all  this  would,  of 
course,  be  greater  than  under  present 
methods,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  healthy  chicks  can  be  raised  under 
such  conditions,  and  it  seems  possible 
to  Dr.  Beaudette  that  the  same  proce¬ 
dure  could  be  carried  out  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  scale.  Some  of  these  measures  are 
already  in  use,  chicks  being  raised  upon 
concrete  platforms  adjoining  their 
brooders,  and  these  platforms  being 
kept  iu  sanitary  condition  by  renew¬ 
able  carpets  of  sand  or  loam.  Mature 
fowls  are  confined  to  their  houses  with¬ 
out  harm  if  these  are  kept  clean.  Much 
of  the  above  that  is  quoted  from  Dr. 
Beaudette’s  article  will  sound  more  like 
laboratory  measures  than  practical 
poultry  keeping,  but  it  will  have  to  be 
remembered  that  poultrymen  in  some 
localities  are  carrying  on  their  work 
under  such  intensive  conditions  as  to 
already  approach  laboratory  methods. 
Fortunate  is  the  farm  poultry  keeper 
who  has  unlimited  space  at  his  dispo¬ 
sal  and  who  has  not  yet  been  obliged 


Heating  Greenhouse  from 
Brooder 

I  have  a  brooder-house  heated  with 
hot-water  system  in  cellar.  About  40 
ft.  from  the  broder-liouse  I  have  a 
small  greenhouse  10x14  ft.  I  wish  to 
heat  this  with  pipes  from  the  brooder- 
house  boiler.  I  intend  to  run  the  pipes 
through  the  ground  this  40  ft.  Will  it 
be  necessary  to  put  anything  around 
the  pipes?  s.  w. 

Yes,  you  will  have  to  insulate  those 
pipes  that  run  through  the  ground 
from  the  brooder-house  to  the  green¬ 
house,  otherwise  you  will  lose  a  large 
amount  of  heat.  Material  for  insula¬ 
tion  may  be  bought  at  plumbers’  sup¬ 
ply  stores,  and  the  pipe  may  well  be 
boxed  also. 


In  these  days  of  motor  competition 
the  pedestrian  is  never  safe.  If  an  auto¬ 
mobile  doesn’t  get  him  an  automobile 
salesman  will. — Virginia-Pilot. 


Miller’s  Baby  Chix 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  R.  I.  RED 

Own  eggs,  from  disease  free  State  tested  stock,  trap 
nested  and  production  bred.  Quality  and  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular.  FRED  H.  MILLER,  Route  I,  Rockville,  Conn 


GOOD  CHICKS  Pay  BigProfits 

County  Line  Chicks  are  this  kind.  You  get  the  best 
when  you  get  County  Line  Chicks.  Five  varieties. 
Bred  tor  Health  and  Production.  CATALOG  FREE. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 
Box  11,  Telford,  Pa¬ 


rt  A  DV  Mixed .  $  9  per  100 

DAD  I  S.C.  W.  Leghorns . IS  per  100 

CUIfFC  Barred  Rocks . 14  per  100 

LnlLlYO  Reds . 14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  600  lots.  100?S  live  delivery  guaran 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular 
C.  jP.  LEISTER  MeAlIsterville,  J’u 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Reduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active,  husky,  pure  bred  chicks.  12  varieties.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list..  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHER*. 

349  Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  160i  or  337. 


The  Plain  Glass  Brooder  House  The  Flex-O-Glass  Brooder  House 

SCIENTIFIC  TEST 
PROVES  FLEX-O-GLASS 
BEST  FOR  CHICKS 

ah  or  the  above  chicks  were  or  equal  Health;  weight  ana 
number  when  three  days  old.  The  group  at  the  left  was  put 
under  plain  glass.  The  group  at  the  right  was  under  Flex- 
O-GIass,  as  you  see  above,  and  all  were  fed  and  cared  for 
the  same.  These  photos  were  taken  when  the  chicks  were 
eight  weeks  old.  and  all  but  three  chicks  had  died  under 
plain  glass.  It  had  actually  killed  them.  The  chicks  un¬ 
der  Flex-0-GIa8S  were  all  strong,  healthy,  full  of  pep; 
free  from  rickets  (weak  legs),  and  past  the  critical  stage 
as  you  can  easily  see.  This  proves  the  sun’s  Ultra-Violet 
(health-producing)  rays  which  Flex-O-Glass  admits  make 
chicks  grow  amazingly  fast  and  strongs 

Actual  Proof— Not  Just  Guesswork 

Similar  tests  were  conducted  by  the  Iowa.  Ohio  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Kansas  State  Experiment  Stations,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  (the  world’s  greatest  authorities); 
as  well  as  thousands  of  users  In  every  State,  and  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  results  they  had  with  chicks  raised  under  Flex- 
O-Glass  has  caused  a  Sensational  National  Recommen¬ 
dation  of  this  wonderful  product  for  all  poultry  house 
and  brooder  windows.  In  place  of  glass. — And  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  costs  only  one-eighth  as  much  as  glass,  is  cut  with 
ordinary  shears,  nailed  on.  easily  removed  and  re-installed. 
FLEX-O-GLASS  pays  for  Itself  in  a  few  days  in  extra 
chicks  saved — but  it  lasts  for  years. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  turn  your  chicks  out  in  the  spring 
rains,  slush  and  snow  to  catch  cold  and  die.  Science  has 
proved  you  cannot  raise  them  successfully  under  glass. 
Put  them  in  a  brooder  house  with  large  FLEX-O-GLASS 
windows  that  admit  plenty  of  unskimmed  sunlight.  Every 
chick  will  stay  healthy,  free  from  rickets  (weak  legs)  and 
other  diseases.  Their  fast,  strong  growth  will  be  amazing. 
Use  15  square  yards  of  FLEX-O-GLASS — only  $5.00 
worth — for  300  chicks.  Also  keep  your  hens  in  this  coop 
next  winter  and  gather  eggs  while  they  are  high.  Raise 
your  early  pigs  under  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Give  them  actual 
sunshine  indoors — Nature’s  only  health  producer.  FLEX- 
O-GLASS  Hotbeds  raise  strong  plants  for  transplanting. 

I  Frames  are  light,  easily  made,  easily  handled  and  hold 
heat  better  than  glass.  ‘‘FLEX-O-GLASS"  marked  on 
every  yard  assures  perfect  satisfaction,  as  its  exceptional 
Qualities  are  fully  protected  by  patents.  Dealers  wanted. 


PINEROWCHICKS  Barred  Rocks? S? C.  ItlWeds 

Chicks  from  healthy  vigorous  birds,  bred  for  quality 
and  high  egg  production.  Foundation  stock  from  2G0 
to  290  egg  strain.  Write  today  for  circular  and  prices. 

PINE  ROW  POULTRY  FARM,  Paul  G.  Sellers,  Owner  and  Mgr. 
Dept.  B ,  Unionville,  Pa. 


Our  illustrated  Booklet  ed,  Pedigreed  R.  I.  ^eds 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Sent  upon  request 
PINE  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  l!ox  66  C,  WEST  MEDWAY,  MASS. 


A  .  Order  Tarbell  Farms  s.  C.  v\ 

Avoid  Disappointment  Leghorn  Chicks  early.  Feb 

to  June  delivery.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smlthvllle  Flats,  N.  Y 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS 

H.  N.  CONNER  -  .  STOCKTON,  N.  J 


^  |  ^  Leghorns,  SOO  Egg  Strain. 


1.  W.  HAMBLIN 


WILSON,  N.  *. 


FRANCAIS  R0CKS-LEGH0RNS— Winners  at  Storrs,  Farming' 
dale,  Illinois  contest.  Breeders  tested.  Chicks,  Eggs 
Cockerels.  JULES  FRAKOAIS,  Weathampton  Reach,  N.  Y. 


Esbenshade’SaROH^TURKEYS  frame,  healthy’.  Sat 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue  for  stamp.  Price 
reasonable.  ESBENSHA0E  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  R,  Ranks,  Penna 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homen,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  specialty. 
All  other  breeds.  Send  stamps  for  catalog  and 
price  list.  88  N.  Beacon  St. 

Allston  aquab  Lo.  allston,  mass. 


BABY  DUX  BABY  DUX 

The  famous  Long  Island  Pekin  Ducklings  for  sale.  1m 
mediateshipments.  Price,  *30-100.  Parcel  post  prepaid 

SCHLEIN’S  BLUE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc 
Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS  $30--EGGS  $12  Per  100 

Write  Ij.  W.  HAMBLIN  WILSON,  N.  Y. 


Extra  eggs,  or 
chicks  saved 
pays  for  this 
scratch  shed  in 
a  few  days. 


Ideal  for  en- 
closing 
porches, cov¬ 
ering  screen 
doors,  etc. 


Hotbeds  that 
grow  plants 
quicker  and 
stronger  to 
transplant. 


Easily  nailed  up 
for  Barn.  Poul¬ 
try  House.  Hog 
House  or  Ga¬ 
rage  Windows. 


ADMITS  ULTRA¬ 
VIOLET  RAYS 


FLEX-O-GLASS 

Only  Vi  Cost  of  Class  — Weatherproof— Unbreakable 

PRICES— All  Postage  Prepaid 

Per  yd.  36  Inches  wide:  1  yd.  50c;  5  yds.  at  40c 
($2.00);  10  yds.  at  35c  ($3.50);  25  yds.  at  32c  ($8.00)  J 
100  yds.  or  more  at  30c  per  yard  ($30.00). 

SPECIAL  $5  TRIAL  OFFER 

The  Flex-O-Glass  Mfg.  Co.  will  send  you  15  square 
yards  of  FLEX-O-GLASS  In  a  roll  36  inches  wide  and 
45  feet  long,  postpaid  to  your  door,  for  $5.00.  This  will 
cover  a  scratch  shed  or  Brooder  house  9  x  15  feet — size 
for  300  chicks — or  use  for  Hotbeds,  Enclosing  Screened 
Porches.  Storm  Doors,  Poultry.  Barn  and  Hog  House 
Windows.  Flex-O-Glass  is  weather  proof,  unbreakable. 
Lasts  for  years.  Just  cut  with  shears  and  nail  on.  Order 
your  supply  today.  You  take  no  risk.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  your  money  back.  “Prevention  of  Chick 
Diseases”  FREE  with  your  order.  Mail  a  check,  money 
order  or  currency  now.  24-hour  service.  Send  $9.50  for 
30  yards,  if  you  wish  larger  roll  on  trial. 

FLEX -O- CLASS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.  Dept,  j  88  Chicago,  III 

/■Mail  This  Guarantee  Coupon  Now* 

■  FLEX-O-GLASS  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  188 
J  1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

■  Find  enclosed  $ . tor  which  send  me . 

J  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  prepaid 

■  parcel  post.  It  is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  satisfled 

■  after  using  It  for  15  days  I  may  return  it  and  you  will 

■  refund  my  money  without  question. 


!  Name. 


I  Town . State, 


[MARTIN 


METAL  BROODER  HOUSE 


Will  put  an  end  to  all  your  troubles  in 
raising  chicks.  No  more  heartbreaking 
losses.  Raise  90%  to  97%  of  your  chicks. 
Faster,  sturdier  growth  means  heavier  laying 
pullets.  Chas.  Meyer  reports  raising  over  900  out 
of  1,000  chicks  In  Martin  House.  Pullets  started 
laying  at  5  months.  Monroeville  Hatchery  raised 
97%.  U.  P.  Anderson  cleared  over  $300  from  500 
early  broilers.  The  Martin  Brooder  House  will 
ensure  your  success  with  poultry.  Sold  on  liberal 
terms.  Write  today  and  get  all  the  amazing 
details  without  obligation. 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO..  Dept.  9,  Man.field,  Ohio 


Stop  R°und  W22P  Losses  in  Poultry 

DAIIiTmh  -  -  in  the 


STOtScI 

I  pulverized 

Tobacco  Powder  | 

\PoulhyYtormElinim1°r 


•y'd  UNIfORM  PR0DUCJS  C° 
....  l**f*>**'  / 

tt**  >s 0 


POULT 0B  AC  '%ed 


POULTOBAC  is  selected  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder  con¬ 
taining  1.50%  nicotine  which  is  recommended  by  State 
Experiment  Stations. 

Mix  2  lbs,  of  POULTOBAC  in  every  100  lbs.  of  feed  or 

mash  and  feed  as  usual.  Dust  it  on  the  birds,  also  on  roosts  and  nests  to 
prevent  vermin.  Avoid  hatsh  expellants  and  dissolvents. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  PoulTobac.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  50c 
(stamps  or  coins)  and  his  name;  we’ll  mail  you  a  2-lb.  package,  postpaid. 
Or  send  $5  for  100-lb.  bag,  freight  ppid  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Leaflet  free. 


UNIFORM  PRODUCTS  CO.  °6ef-  Lancaster,  pa. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


235 


Better  and  Cheaper 
Than  Home-Made 

Actually  cost  less,  complete,  ready  to  put  up. 
than  you’d  pay  for  the  lumber  alone  at  retail. 
Immense  purchasing  power,  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  and  correct  designs  make  possible  won¬ 
derful  values. 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Poultry  Houses,  Pigeon 
Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches  and  Dog  Kennels 
Write  today. 

or  ^  E- c-  young  company 

85  Depot  St.  Randolph,  Mass. 


HY-VITA 

Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


Pure-Fresh-Certif  ied 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 

vitamins  A  and  D.  Stearin-free - won’t 

freeze.  Compare  these  prices  with  other 
biologically  tested  brands;  then  order 
where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Tin-Lined  Barrels  •  $37.00 
10  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  -  -  -  14.00 

6  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  ...  7.60 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check,  postal  or  express  money  order  today 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request . 

HY-VITA  FEED  COMPANY 
Dept. *  *5,  886  Water  8t.»  Sew  Sork  City 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

I  which  tells  all  about  the  TWIN-FLOAT  Sol-Hot— 
I  the  wickless  oil  burning  brooder  that  will  help  you 
I  *4j,se  more  chicks  this  season.  Its  Automatic  Twin- 
Float  Oil  Level  is  the  greatest  invention  ever  de- 
I  veloped  for  chick  brooders — easy  to  operate  as  a  gas 
stove — no  wicks — no  fumes — no  smoke — no  smoth¬ 
ered  chicks.  Costs  less  than  old  fashioned  wick 
brooders.  Catalog  free — send  for  it  today. 


Ltwin  FLOATj 

DIL  CONTROLS 


H.  M.  SHEER  CO.,  Dept.  63  Quincy,  III. 


ROSS  BROODER  HOUSE 

PREVENTS  LOSSES' 


Near  round— no  corners  for  crowding 
— rat  and  vermin  proof. 
New  exclusive  idea  in  cross 
ventilation.  Combination 
ventilator  and  stove  flue. 
Glass  windows.  Diameter 
12  feet.  Capacity  500  chicks. 
Built  sectional— easily  enlarged. 
Buy  Now— Pay  Later 
Write  Today 


ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO..  309  Warder  St..  Sprinofield.  Ohio 

Makers  Ross  Metal  Silos.  Cribs.  Cutters,  Bins, 

Hog  Houses,  Mills,  Garages. 


If 


LA  IM  Sd°f  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  160  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
ond  copy  of  The  Fall  Egg  Basket  "  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,Dept  515  Indianapolis.lnd. 


OUR  1928  CATALOG  ffftTC 

84  pages  showing  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies  in 
the  world.  (Over  300  items.)  Write  today  for  your  copy 
—FREE.  BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Depl.  C-42,  Quincy,  III. 


/ARVIS’ 

White  Leghorn  fUIfYC 
and  Barred  Rock  vM  vlliJ 
Bred  for  Livability,  EggsandProtit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
free  from  disease.  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  type.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English-Holly  wood  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding. 
Jarvis  Barred  Rocks  are  of  a  blending  of  proven 
high  producing  blood  lines. 

Botli  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  are 
rich  in  the  blood  of  250  to  300-egg  foundation  blood 
lines — blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg  Record 
Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breeding.  All 
houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in  clean,  sanitary 
condition,  insuring  freedom  from  disease.  Out¬ 
breeding  methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy, 
Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Production  Quality  that 
grow  quick  and  pay  big  profits.  Guaranteed  good 
quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt 
shipments.  100#  live  delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong, 
sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Our  loth  year  producing 
high  quality  chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
our  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
nearest  plant. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  Frankfort,  Del. 

Largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  White  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Rocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


CHICKS 


From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  PER  1  00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks..  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Rods .  14.00 

Light  Mixed,  S9;  Heavy .  11.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots.  100#, 
prepaid  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerstown,  Pa,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3 


PEH3 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE 


Send  for  Gus’s  Aids  on  poultry  \Gus’Avd* 
raising.  Mailed  to  you  each  month  \  fOf*- 
absolutely  free.  Gives  valuable,  Ip.rviii'TQV 
timely  advice  on  poultry  manage-  lV\JUV»r'1 
ment.  Let  our  experience  help  you  ^ 


make  money.  No  obligation  at  a! 

Van  Weit  Hatchery,  Gus  tchcs.  Prep 


R,  Van  Wert.  Ohio 


Sprouting  Oats 

Which  is  the  best  way  to  germinate 
oats  for  chickens  —  put  hot  water  on 
them  or  cold  water?  How  long  will  it 
take  to  germinate,  and  how  many 
quarts  of  germinated  oats  should  I  feed 
per  100  chickens  in  the  morning?  I 
am  feeding  whole  corn  and  buckwheat 
in  the  evening.  e.  d. 

If  you  wish  to  sprout  oats — that  is, 
keep  them  until  the  sprouts  are  from  2 
to  4  inches  long — it  will  take  from  a 
week  to  10  days  in  a  well-lighted  room 
where  the  temperature  can  be  kept  be¬ 
tween  60  and  70  degrees.  These  form 
a  mat  when  sprouted  in  a  thin  layer 
about  2  inches  thick,  and  a  chunk  of 
two  or  three  square  inches  may  be 
given  each  hen  daily.  If  you  wish  to 
feed  them  as  soon  as  the  oats  are  ger¬ 
minated — that  is,  started  to  grow— they 
may  be  fed  after  24  hours’  soaking  in 
warm  water  in  a  warm  room.  Tepid 
or  lukewarm  water  should  be  used  for 
soaking  the  oats  in  either  case,  about 
as  much  water  as  oats  in  quantity.  The 
only  difference  between  germinated  and 
sprouted  oats  is  the  change  made  by 
the  length  of  time  that  the  growing 
process  has  continued.  There  is  no  defi¬ 
nite  quantity  that  should  be  fed ;  the 
hens  may  be  given  wThat  they  will 
quickly  pick  up  with  evident  appetite. 
All  the  grain,  chiefly  corn,  should  be 
fed  at  night  that  the  birds  will  eat, 
whether  a  pint  or  a  peck.  it.  b.  d. 

Drop  in  Laying 

I  had  a  flock  of  40  two-year-old  R.  I. 
reds  which  laid  well  during  June,  July, 
August  and  September.  November  they 
came  down  to  nothing  and  have  stayed 
that  way  till  last  week,  when  I  sold 
them  all.  This  is  the  first  time  I  could 
not  get  my  hens  to  lay  in  Winter.  They 
have  free  run  in  a  couple  of  acres  rye, 
had  mush,  grit,  charcoal  and  shell 
before  them,  all  the  skim  milk  they 
could  drink,  and  whole  corn  and  soaked 
oats  at  night.  They  looked  pretty,  red 
combs,  they  sang  like  ready  to  lay,  but 
no  eggs.  We  killed  two,  and  when 
dressing  found  little  black  eggs  every¬ 
where  through  the  egg  tract,  and  one 
had  a  big  piece  at  the  end,  hard  and 
brownish  yellow,  like  dried  up  egg  yolk. 
I  hart?  heard  several  people  telling  they 
find  the  same  in  their  chickens,  and 
everybody  around  here  is  selling  their 
flocks  because  they  won’t  lay.  We  gave 
them  sawdust  in  their  scratch  shed. 
Can  that  have  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Roanoke,  Va.  mrs.  w.  j.  c. 

You  were  a  little  impatient  with  your 
flock  that  laid  well  up  into  November. 
They  were  entitled  to  a  couple  of 
months’  vacation  at  their  age  and  prob¬ 
ably  could  profitably  have  been  kept, 
though  they  should  have  been  laying 
well  before  the  month  of  June  of  last 
Summer.  Sawdust  need  not  be  blamed 
for  lack  of  production,  and  you  seem  to 
have  fed  well.  Misshapen  and  dark  or 
black  yolks  in  the  ovary  are  indications 
of  infection  with  the  germs  of  white 
diarhoea,  and  if  this  infection  was  pres¬ 
ent  here  the  birds  were  unsuitable  for 
use  in  a  breeding  pen,  being  capable  of 
transmitting  the  disease  to  their  off¬ 
spring.  M.  B.  D. 

Various  Poultry  Rations 

Which  of  the  following  laying  mash 
mixtures  is  the  best?  100  lbs.  bran,  100 
lbs.  gluten  feed,  100  lbs.  hominy,  75  lbs. 
beef  scrap ;  100  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  glu¬ 
ten  feed,  75  lbs.  beef  scraps ;  100  lbs. 
bran,  100  lbs.  middlings,  100  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  75  lbs.  beef  scrap ;  100  lbs.  bran, 
200  lbs.  hominy  feed,  75  lbs.  beef  scrap. 

New  York.  s.  T. 

I  should  prefer  the  third  formula, 
partly  because  I  should  not  want  as 
much  gluten  feed  in  the  mixture  as  the 
first  two  contain,  but  I  should  consider 
the  third  formula  improved  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  100  lbs.  of  ground  heavy  oats. 
If  no  green  food  is  used,  10  per  cent 
of  good  Alfalfa  leaf  meal  would  im¬ 
prove  it  still  further  and  the  use  of 
milk  in  some  form  is  very  desirable  in 
addition.  For  Winter  layers,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  pint  of  cod  liver  oil  to  each 
100  lbs.  of  mash  has  been  found  to  im¬ 
prove  health  and  vigor,  m.  b.  d. 


Only  Cents 
in  Cost,  but — 

DOLLARS  in  PROFIT 

And  here’s  the  proof  off 
Nopco  Cod  Liver  Oil  profits  • 


CHART 

Cost  per  hen  per  year  of  feed¬ 
ing  Nopco — 

lb.  oil  at  20  c 

Average  profits  per  hen  per 
year  from  feeding  Nopco — 

Increase  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  quality  .  60c 
Decrease  in  mortality  12c 
Hatchability  increase  29c 
Chick  livability  .  .  25c 

$1.26 

JUST  multiply  that  by 
the  number  of  hens 
in  your  flock!  Then 
you’ll  have  an  almost 


Nopco  is  triple 
tested,  once  chem- 
.  ically,  once  on 
chicks  and  once  on 


perfect  picture  of  what 
Nopco  will  do  for  you.  Almost  per¬ 
fect.  because  the  above  table  does 
not  show  the  cash  value  of  a  better 
conditioned,  strong,  healthy  flock. 


white  rats,  for  its 
Vitamin  content.  These  tests  take 
many  weeks  to  complete,  but  it’s 
the  only  way  to  really  know  that 
the  oil  will  give  utmost  results. 


And  it’s  the  rich  Vitamin  A  and 
Vitamin  D  content  of  Nopco  Cod 
Liver  Oil  that  does  it  all.  These  are 
the  vitamins  that  do  the  work  of 
green  food  and  sunshine  when  they 
can’t  be  had,  and  make  them  do 
their  work  better  when  they  are 
available. 


That’s  why  we  are  able  to  guarantee 
the  uniformity,  purity  and  potency  of 
Nopco  Cod  Liver  Oil.  It’s  a  real 
guarantee,  and  assures  easy,  quick 
profits  for  you.  Just  feed  Nopco  all 
year  round  and  you'll  know.  Feed  it 
to  animals  too,  and  you’ll  just  be 
amazed  at  the  extra  profits. 


NOPCO 

Cod  Liver  Oil 

For  Poultry  and  Animal  Feeding 


NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC. 
Refiners  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  25  Years 
HARRISON,  NEW  JERSEY 


TO  DEALERS!  We  can  serve  you 
promptly  through  your  jobber,  on 
our  assured  profits  plan.  Build  with 
Nopco.  Write  us  today  for  particulars. 


NOPCO 

Cod  Oil 
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US  Tnost  Piepftld{£e  COO- 


Fill  in  the  coupon  for  our  il¬ 
lustrated  book,  “Cod  Liver 
Oil— the  Easy  Way  to  Poultry 
Profits.”  In  addition  to  the 
latest  information  regarding 
this  advanced  practice,  it  con¬ 
tains  full  instructions  on  sim¬ 
ple  methods  of  feeding.  Val¬ 
uable  as  a  work  of  reference 
— and  free. 


.  S47  J 

National  Oil  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

30  Essex  Street.  i 

Harrison,  N.  J. 

Name . j 

R.  F.  D.~. _ I 

i  < 

County - State _ _ jf 

I  buy  my  poultry  supplies  from . .  ^ 
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Ihf  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  11,  1928 


Kerr’s 

Baby  Chicks 

have  a 
heavy  laying 
ancestry 


A  flock  of  Kerr’s  200 -egg  Barred 
Rocks.  Note  the  combination  of  high 
production  and  standard  qualities. 


IT’S  the  old  story  over  again  in  1926-27  contests.  Kerr 
Chickeries  hens  lead  or  are  right  up  in  first  rank. 

At  Storrs  Contest,  the  Kerr  White  Leghorn  pen  laid  an 
average  of  217  eggs  per  bird — and  was  always  either  First 
or  Second  pen  in  140  entries  for  ten  consecutive  weeks  in 
winter  when  eggs  bring  highest  prices. 

At  New  York  State  Contest,  a  Kerr  Barred  Rock  hen  was 
high  bird  of  her  breed,  laying  269  eggs. 

At  Maryland  Contest,  Kerr  Barred  Rock  pen  was  Third 
for  the  breed.  Individual  hens  stood  First  and  Second,  with 
254  and  248  eggs  per  hen.  The  Kerr  White  Leghorn  pen  aver¬ 
aged  223.3  eggs  per  pullet. 

At  Bergen  State  Contest,  N.  J.,  Kerr’s  Barred  Rock  and  R.  I. 
Reds  were  First  and  Second  in  their  classes.  Kerr’s  R.  1.  Red 


hen  laid  251  eggs  in  357  days. 

These  records  are  possible  only  because  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  breeding.  Kerr’s  Quality  Baby  Chicks  have  the 
same  bred-for-laying  inheritance  as  the  Kerr  pullets  in 
the  famous  public  egg-laying  contests. 

Send  for  the  Kerr  chick  book  telling  how 
we  breed  vigor  and  heavy  production  into 
Kerr’s  famous  baby  chicks. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

Department  9 
Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


PARKS 


:  sto°layBArred  rock 


have  been  laying  their  way  into  popularity.  Parks  Strain,  the  strain  of  quality 
protected  by  U.  S.  registered  trade  mark,  is  America’s  oldest  and  greatest 
laying  strain.  Carefully  selected,  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  Eggs  and  stan¬ 
dard  qualities  since  1889.  Made  and  hold  most  of  the  World’s  Certified 
Rock  laying  records.  It  has  outlived  hundreds  of  other  strains  because  it 
is  founded  on  high  normal  layers  instead  of  a  few  phenomenal  producers. 

ORDER  YOUR  EGGS  AND  CHICKS  EARLY  ^ 

If  you  want  shipment  on  any  certain  .date  you’ll  act  wisely  by  placing  your  order  early 
Remember  I  personally  select  and  mat&'every  individual  from  which  we- sell  eggs  or  chicks.  ™ 
Even  our  lowest  priced  grades  have  many  generations  of  200-egg  breeding  back  of  them.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  packed  in  our  scientific  way  will  travel  safely  most  anywhere.  Day  Old  Chicks — We  guarantee  safe 
delivery  and  full  count  up  to  72  hours  journey.  Before  buying  anywhere  get  our  free  catalog  and  latest  prices. 
j:  W.  PARKS  A  SO  NS  Boy  V  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Member  International  Baby  Chicle  Association 


ONE  MILLION  ’GOOD  LUCICSSESS 


LEADING  BREEDS 


9  juuvrv  CHICKS 
LOWEST  PRICES  ! 


BIG  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  ART  BOOK  FREE— Thousands  of  pleased  customers  again 
testify  this  year  to  the  Quality  of  our  Inspected  “GOOD  LUCK”  chicks.  Don’t  fail  to  get 
our  ART  BOOK,  showing  our  birds  in  their  natural  colors.  All  leading  varieties. 

100$  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  Prices  on 
Wh.,  Buffi  and  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.  .$4.00 
Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Bl.  Minoreas. .  4.50 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buffi  and  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks..  4.75 

Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Minoreas,  White  Minoreas .  5.00 

Assorted  Light  ...  $9.50  per  100  straight.  Assorted  Heavy _  $11.50  per  100  straight. 

Also  QUALITY  and  SPECIAL  QUALITY  “GOOD  LUCK”  CHICKS.  Bank  reference.  Member  I.  B.  A.  Order  your 
ART  BOOK  today.  It  will  be  a  treat  for  you.  NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  42,  Napoleon.  Ohio 
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Huber’s  Reliable  Chicks 


Oiiy  1  Qfk  Vuaw*  F°r  18  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 
v/ill  ULII  leal  for  egg  production  and  quality. 


If  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them.  There 
are  reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  supply  ail  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  eighteen  years.  Our 
Reliable  Chicks  possess  high  egg  producing  qualities.  Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks 
banded  and  record  kept.  Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  free.  Send  us  your  order  and  you 
will  be  another  one  of  our  satisfied  customers. 


Chicks  Sent  C.  O.  D.  If  You  Wish.  Get  Our  Plan 

Get  our  special  combined  offer  on  chicks,  brooder  stoves,  and  brooder-houses.  We  hatch  twelve  varieties. 
Fifty  thousand  chicks  per  week.  Valuable  Book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  free  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  MAIN  STREET,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


CHXHCEr  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


SEND  NO  MONEY— WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Purebred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100$  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  60  100  300  500 

8.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . $3.60 

Barred,  Buffi  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minoreas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds _ 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes;  White*  Buff  Orpingtons.. 

Assorted,  Mostly  Heavy  Breeds . .  3.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  .  6.00 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank 
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20 

SERVICE  PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS  quality 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Prepaid  Prices  for  25  50  100  200  500  1000 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minoreas . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $23.50  $57.50  $110.00 

White,  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks  ) 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds  > .  3.75  7.25  14.00  27.50  67.50  130.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ) 

S  S.  Hamburgs,  16c.  Assorted  Breeds,  10c.  Member  A.  B.  C.  P.  A.  Our  22nd  Year 
THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  BOX  B  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  rec¬ 
ords  to  Jan.  23,  1928,  with  remarks  by 
| the  director : 

The  record  breaking  string  of  honor 
roll  winnings  by  Broadview  White  Leg¬ 
horns  in  the  Storrs  Laying  Contest  has 
been  snapped  at  last.  After  eleven  weeks, 
j  during  which  time  these  birds  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  headed  the  honor  roll  for  the 
j  greater  part  of  the  time,  they  slackened 
their  efforts  in  the  twelfth  week  and  seven 
other  entries  registered  better  scores  for 
j  the  week.  So  outstanding  has  been  the 
I  performance  of  the  Broadview  birds  since 
I  the  present  competition  started,  a  brief 
j  summary  of  their  record  to  date  may  be 
of  interest.  In  12  weeks  these  pullets 
have  headed  the  honor  roll  eight  times, 
tied  for  first  once,  placed  second  two 
times,  and  in  the  pas*  week  they  finished 
fourth.  Their  production  of  practically 
86  per  cent  since  the  first  of  last  Novem¬ 
ber  lias  enabled  them  to  lay  722  eggs  in 
12  weeks,  a  score  that  places  them  first 
among  all  competitors  for  total  produc¬ 
tion.  They  have  piled  up  a  70-egg  lead 
over  the  second  high  pen  in  the  contest, 
and  a  74-egg  gain  over  the  leading  pen  in 
last  year's  competition  for  a  similar 
period  of  time.  Moreover,  their  present 
score  is  138  eggs  better  than  first  12 
weeks'  lay  of  the  Hollywood  Farm  entry 
that  last  year  set  up  a  new  Storrs  record 
for  pen  production. 

New  Weekly  Record. — Two  pens  of 
White  Leghorns  owned  by  George  Lowry 
of  Connecticut,  and  George  B.  Ferris  of 
Michigan,  each  laid  64  eggs  during  the 
|  past  week  to  tie  for  first  place  on  the  hon¬ 
or  roll.  Tills  is  the  highest  weekly  score 
i  made  to  date  in  the  present  contest,  and 
it  is  a  lay  of  better  than  91  per  cent. 
These  two  entries,  incidentally,  will  bear 
watching,  in  the  future.  The  Lowry  team, 
especially,  for  it  is  now  the  second  high 
pen  in  the  contest,  and  on  the  basis  of 
present  production  may  soon  be  crowding 
the  Broadview  birds  for  the  pole.  Men¬ 
tion  should  also  be  made  of  the  Amakas- 
sin  Farm  entry  of  White  Leghorns  from 
New  York,  that  placed  third  for  the  week 
with  an  output  of  58  eggs.  These  birds 
stand  fifth  among  the  Leghorns  and  ninth 
among  all  competitors.  Four  entries  tied 
for  third  place  each  with  a  score  of  57 
eggs.  They  include  the  Barred  Rock  pens 
owned  by  R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons  from 
Maine,  and  R.  Walter  Bishop  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  R.  I.  Reds  entered  by  F.  S.  Chapin 
of  Massachusetts,  and  White  Wyandottes 
entered  by  Fisher  Farm  of  Ontario.  The 
Broadview  White  Leghorns,  as  already 
mentioned,  placed  fourth  for  the  week 
and  with  a  score  of  56  eggs. 

In  laying  5,390  eggs  during  the  twelfth 
week  the  contest  laid  at  a  55  per  cent 
rate,  another  increase  in  production.  This 
is  a  gain  of  274  eggs  over  the  lay  for 
last  week  and  883  eggs  more  than  the 
score  for  the  corresponding  week  a  year 
ago.  Up  to  last  Monday  night  the  con¬ 
test  flock  had  produced  53,763  eggs.  This 
is  an  average  of  384  eggs  for  each  of  the 
140  competing  pens  or  38  eggs  per  bird. 
In  12  weeks  this  contest  has  gained  6,- 
486  eggs  over  the  score  made  in  last 
year's  competition  for  the  same  period  of 
time. 

Two  changes  took  place  among  the 
leaders  during  the  past  week.  In  the 
White  Wyandotte  division,  the  entry  of 
Fisher  Poultry  Farm  from  Ontario  moved 
into  second  position,  displacing  the  entry 
of  Albert  W.  Buckbee  of  Neiv  York.  In 
the  White  Leghorn  classification,  another 
Fisher  Poultry  Farm  entry  climbed  into 
sixth  position,  displacing  the  pen  owned 
by  Alfred  J.  O’Donovan  of  New  York. 
Additional  changes  may  be  expected  in 
short  order  as  there  are  now  four  pens 
among  the  leaders  with  scores  ranging 
from  610  to  615  eggs.  Competition  at 
Storrs  was  never  keener  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Me.,  610 ;  R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn.,  541 ; 
Hawes  Bros.,  Me.,  476. 

White  Rocks.— E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  612 ; 
Granite  Springs  Farm.  N.  Y.,  556. 

White  Wyandottes. — Tom  Barron,  Eng¬ 
land,  433;  Fisher  Poultry  Farm,  Ontario, 
363. 

It.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
610 ;  Homstead  Farm,  Conn.,  604 ;  Fred 
H.  Sampson,  Mass.,  576 ;  Globus  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass,,  563. 

White  Leghorns.  —  Broadview  Farm, 
Conn.  ,722 ;  George  Lowry,  Conn.,  652 ; 
Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y.,  615 ;  George 
Lowry,  Conn.,  596 ;  Amakassin  Farm,  N. 
Y.,  589;  Fisher  Poultry  Farm,  Ontario, 
558. 


Intestate  Estate 

A  man  dies  leaving  no  will.  He  has 
property  in  Connecticut  and  New  York. 
His  Connecticut  property  goes  to  his 
widow.  To  whom  would  the  property 
in  New  York  go?  His  father  and 
mother  are  dead  also.  "  e.  b. 

Connecticut. 

You  fail  to  state  what  other  rela¬ 
tives  the  man  has  aside  from  the 
widow,  and  we  cannot  therefore  tell 
you  where  the  property  in  New  York 
State  would  go.  If  the  deceased  left 
brothers  and  sisters  they  inherit  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  right  of  the  widow’s  dower. 

n.  x. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Baby  Chicks  and  Breeding  Males 

All  are  from  State  tested  stock.  Trapnested  and 
pedigreed.  Selected  range  grown,  production 
bred  cockerels  tliat  are  sure  to  breed  up  your 
production  and  priced  moderately. 

BABY  CHICKS 

You  must  have  good  ehix  to  grow  good  pullets 
and  get  good  returns*on  your  investment.  Our 
stock  is  tested  and  proven.  20  years  of  breeding 
behind  them — you  need  the  best  for  most  profit. 
Our  new  catalog  should  interest  you.  Free  on 
request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of. 

We  have  trap  nested 
every  day  since  1916. 
Customer  reports  over 
200-egg  fioek  average  from  our  stock. 
Every  chick  from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from 
B.  W.  D.  New  Mating  List  is  interesting. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2,  please. 


Vfll  I  £  E*  Poultrymen  buy 
vwl^Ei  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  famous  for  early 
maturity  and  profitable  production  of  large  eggs. 
That  is  what  they  are  bred  for.  Usher’s  Red 
chicks  live  and  thrive  under  average  good  care. 
Our  own  system  of  care  FREE  with  every  ship¬ 
ment.  80%  of  our  customers  return  year  after 
year  for  more  Usher’s  Red  chicks.  Circular  free. 
E.  P,  USHER,  Jr.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mass. 


Rogers  Farms  Chicks  Make  $ 

Write  for  our  circular 
and  price  list. 

White  Leghorns  and 
R.  I.  Red  Chicks 

from  Rogers  Farms 
Hi-production  breeders 
give  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion.  N.  V.  State  certi¬ 
fied,  supervised  and 
standard  grades. 

THE  ROGERS  FARMS 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


Pinecrest  Orchards  Strain 

SINGLE  COMB  It.  I.  REDS 

BABY  CHICKS 

Free  from  white  diarrhea-State  tested-75.000chicks  for  1928 
I’kicks — 100  Chicks  or  More 

GRADE  A.  SPECIAL  MATING  1.000  or  More 
1*25.00  S28.0O  Write  for  Prices. 

Terms— 25$  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of 
shipment — 5$  cash  discount  on  orders  filed  before 
February  1st. 

Keith  Scott,  Box  R,  Scott  Poultry  Farm,  Groton,  Masi. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 

Baby  chickS 


REDBIRD  FARM  is  where  some  of  the  best  laying  stock 
in  the  country  comes  from.  For  seventeen  years  we 
have  specialized  in  high  egg  production.  If  you  want 
eggs,  try  our  chicks.  Our  5000  breeders  are  in  perfect 
condition,  state  tested.  They  have  (he  size  and  color. 
Our  best  matings  are  trapnested.  Catalog  free. 
REDBIRD  FARM  WRENTHAM,  MASS, 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS  R.  I.  REDS 

Send  for  low'  price  list  and  booklet,  describing 
our  farm,  stock,  etc.  Our  Tailored  strain 
Leghorns  are  as  good  as  the  best.  Eighteen 
years  in  the  chick  and  chicken  business. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

25  50  lOO 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns..  $6.50  $6.50  $1(2.00 


Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.75  5.00  9.00 


These  chicks  are  carefully  selected  from  free  range 
bred-to-lay  stock.  We  pay  postage.  100$  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Write  for  our  reduced  prices  on  large  lots 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAllstorville,  Pa. 


R.  I.  RED  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

M.  A.  C.  Strain.  All  chicks  from  our  own  State  tested 
flocks — Electrically  hatched,  Place  your  order  now. 

Tel.  80  1  -J.  8.  &  C.  POULTRY  FARM,  Amherst,  Mass. 


UIIRRAR n’Q  S.  c.  P U|p  1/0  Have  a  reputation  for  liv 
nUBDAnll  0  red  Ull  I U IV  0  ability,  vigor,  last  growth, 
egg  production.  Every  one  hatched  from  our  own  strain 
of  Northern  Grown  Stock,  State  Certified  for  eight  con 
sccutive  years  to  be  absolutely  free  from  White  Diar¬ 
rhoea.  Catalog  free.  It  will  help  and  interest  you. 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  225,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Pedigreed  Cockerels,  $6,  S8  and  *10.  Eggs.  $to 
per  100.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

ROYAL  CHICKS  gUftranteed  u,liveand 


cular  free.  ROYAL  FARM 


produce  profits.  Cir 

IIER6ET,  l'A. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEK.INS 
Isllp,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS  EfiJ 

free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA 


Mammoth  Bronze  Breeding  Turkeys  &°r  b,Tyea? 


blackhead 
years. 

MRS.  ALFRED  E.  REID  Star  Route  FREEHOLD.  N.  J 
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THE  HENYARD 


DIXIE 


W.R.  Brown  (New  Orleans ) 
writes,  “Will  you  kindly 
send  me  your  poultry  man¬ 
ual?  My  copy  sent  me  last 
season  was  lost.  My  first 
hatch  is  due  soon  and  I  am 
not  quite  sure  as  to  the  for¬ 
mula  for  starting  feed.  Used 
this  formula  last  season  and 
never  have  I  grown  such 
chicks,  though  I  have  been 
at  it  twenty  years.  No  loss,  no  weaklings,  and 
amazing  growth.’’ 

Put  BUTTERMILK 
in  your  POULTRY  FEED 

Don’t  be  fooled  —  make  sure  that  there  is 
enough  buttermilk  in  your  mixed  feed. 

Add  at  least  10%  Collis  Process  Pure  Dried 
Buttermilk;  you  will  have  healthier  chicks,  early 
laying  pullets  and  fatter  broilers. 

If  you  have  not  received  our 
a  4 •  booklet  “Feed  from  Egg  to 
Market” — send  us  your  feed  dealer’s  name — 
the  book  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 

COLLIS  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  26  CLINTON,  IOWA 


Stop  Baby  Chick  losses 


Leading  breeders  and  poul- 
trymen  on  Pacific  Coast,  in¬ 
cluding  holders  of  world's 
.laying  records,  say  Am- 
ican  Brooders  cut 
chick  losses  and 

greatly  increase 
profits.  Direct  Oil 
Burner.  Vented  to 

outside.  Automatic 
regulator  controls 
temperature  within  2  or  3 
degrees.  Most  efficient, 
economical  brooder  made. 

This  Brooder  Book  FREE 

Tells  how  to  raise  more  chicks. 
Gives  you  benefit  of  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  brooding.  Write  for 

it  TODAY. 

DEALERS — write  for  big  Sales 
Opportunity.  Oil,  coal,  gas,  elec¬ 
tric  models  $7.50  to  $70.00. 

American  Brooder  Corp. 
Alhambra,  Calif.,,  or  39  Barclay  St..  New  York.,  Dept.  1017 


Largest  Line  of 
Brooders  in 
America 


onn 

Exterminator  Tablets! 

Rid  your  poultry  flock  of  worms.  Itpays.  One 
tablet  per  bird  (two for  turkeys)  gets  both  tape 
and  round  worms  in  3  to  4  hours  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  no  bad  after  effects. 

READ  WHAT  USERS  SAY:  Curtis.  Oklahoma. 
Received  the  package  of  DOUBLE  DUTY  WORM  EXTERMI¬ 
NATORS.  Would  like  your  prices.  If  our  drujc  store  won’t 
handle  them.  I'll  aee  if  1  can  tret  some  orders.  They  boost  for 

- .  1  did  not  tret  any  relief  in  my  turkeys  till  I  used 

DOUBLE  DUTY. -Mrs.  Albert  Bouquot. 

Made  up  as  endorsed  by  Government  and  State  authorities 
(Kamala.  Santonin)  to  be  the  most  efficient  worm  expelier. 
Price  for  100  DOUBLE  DUTY  TABLETS,  $1.50  Postpaid 
Fully  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  and  send  for  free  important  circular  on  Worming 
Poultry.  Questions  on  poultry  diseases  answered  free. 
THE  CONCENTRATE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
541  Randolph  Street  Chicago 


Pure  CodIiver  Oil 


WHEN  buying  OIL— 
get  the  best.  The 
Gunning  Label  on 
Cod  Liver  Oil  guar¬ 
antees  PURITY,  UNI¬ 
FORMITY  and  PO¬ 
TENCY  ;  assures  you 
of  better  hatches, 
stronger  chicks, 
healthier  birds  and 
more  eggs.  Clear, 
golden-yellow  color- 
highest  Vitamin  A  A 
D  test  1,  5,  10  Gal. 
Cans  — 30-Gal.  Bbls. 
Lowest  import  prices. 
Trial  1-gal.,  $2.00. 
F.  O.  B.  New  York. 

Gunning  &  Gunning 
Importers 

97-R  Reade  St..  N.  Y. 


W  HARK 


KILLS  MITES  AND  BLUE  BUGS 


IN  POULTRY  HOUSE! 

Applied  Once 

a  Tear  GARBOUNEUM 

Will  Do  the  Work  or  Money  Refunded  • 

¥The  Standard  Insecticide  for  52  Years. 

Write  for  Circular. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  COMPANY 
Department  2X0  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


iiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift:  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiimiic 


Too  Much  Meat 

We  keep  White  Leghorns ;  hatch 
them,  have  brooder  stoves,  free  range, 
etc.,  and  always  have  had  good  luck 
until  last  year.  We  put  our  chicks  in 
Winter  quarters  in  November,  and  they 
did  well  at  first,  and  then  one  after 
another  of  the  biggest,  nicest  ones 
would  sit  around  a  couple  of  days 
and  die,  until  we  lost  half  of  them. 
Last  year  we  bought  baby  chicks,  built 
a  new  coop  and  they  are  acting  the 
same.  No  vitality,  no  ambition.  Have 
given  less  feed,  no  difference.  Feed  a 
mash,  dry,  of  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs. 
white  middlings,  100  lbs.  beef  scrap, 
100  lbs.  cornmeal.  Have  added  corn- 
meal  lately.  We  also  give  w’aste  meat. 
Do  you  think  cod  liver  oil  would  help? 
How  do  you  feed  it?  Their  bowels 
are  so  loose  now,  yellow  or  dark  brown 
droppings.  They  get  light  as  a  feather 
before  they  die.  l.  l.  l. 

Pennsylvania. 

Your  mash  contains  too  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  meat  scrap.  One-fourth 
part  by  weight  is  too  much,  and,  when 
you  add  cooked  meat  to  this,  you  are 
increasing  the  disproportion.  The  ten¬ 
dency  among  poultrymen  now7  is  to  cut 
down  the  old  proportion  (one-fifth 
part)  of  meat  sci’ap  and  to  use  less  of 
this  form  of  animal  protein.  Milk  or 
one  of  the  milk  products  may  well  be 
substituted  for  part  of  the  meat.  Too 
much  meat  in  the  ration  would  produce 
looseness  of  the  bow’els  but  it  cannot 
be  positively  said  that  this  is  the  cause 
in  your  flock,  for  such  diseases  as  fowl 
typhoid  display  the  same  symptoms 
and  it  is  possible  that  you  have  this 
disease  pi’esent.  Fowl  typhoid  runs  a 
less  severe  and  more  chronic  course 
than  fowl  cholei’a  but  displays  much 
the  same  symptoms.  Affected  birds  are 
droopy  and  sluggish,  the  comb  is  apt  to 
be  blue  in  the  early  stages,  pale  later, 
droppings  have  a  greenish  or  yellow¬ 
ish  color  and  may  be  fetid  in  odoi*. 
They  sit  quietly  with  eyes  closed  be¬ 
fore  death  and  deaths  may  occur  one  or 
two  at  a  time  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  most  characteristic  change 
to  be  noted  on  autopsy  is  an  enlarged 
bronze  or  mahogany  colored  liver.  The 
management  of  fowfi  typhoid  is  purely 
one  of  sanitation,  getting  rid  of  all  sick 
fowls  and  pi’eventing  further  infection 
by  cleanliness  and  disinfection  of  uten¬ 
sils  and  quarters.  The  disease  is  spread 
through  the  droppings.  No  one  should 
conclude  that,  because  he  has  noted  one 
or  two  symptoms  of  a  disease  described, 
that  disease  is  necessarily  present  in 
his  flock,  for  there  are  many  symptoms 
common  to  sevei-al  disorders  and  the 
whole  picture  must  he  considered 
making  any  diagnosis. 


in 


M.  B.  D. 


Scratch  Grain 

I  have  200  White  Leghorn  hens.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  kind  of 
scratch  feed  is  the  best  to  give  them? 
What  is  good  to  kill  rats  in  our  chick¬ 
en  coop?  N.  D. 

Yellow  corn  is  the  best  grain  to  use 
as  scratch  feed,  though  this  may  be 
advaptageously  supplemented  by 
wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  if  the  other 
grains  are  home  raised  or  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  more  cheaply  than  the  corn  can. 
Corn,  however,  should  make  up  half 
or  more  of  the  total  amount.  It  is  the 
best  single  grain  and  may  be  used 
alone  if  the  wheat  by-products  and 
other  high  protein  feeds  are  supplied  in 
a  mash. 

Powdered  barium  carbonate  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  satisfactory  rat  poison. 
This  may  be  mixed  with  four  parts  of 
any  suitable  bait,  as  meal,  chopped 
meat,  etc.,  and  placed  where  rats  may 
get  it.  It  is  not  a  virulent  poison  for 
larger  animals  but  it  poisonous,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  out  of 
their  reach.  It  should  not,  of  course, 
be  placed  ■within  the  poultry  house 
where  the  fowfis  might  get  it,  unless  in 
some  place  inaccessible  to  the  flock. 

M.  B.  D. 


C 'their 

One  Best’ 

Life  Insurance  - 
Larro  Starter 


POULTRY  RAISERS 
ATTENTION 


^THe  results  from 
L<iTr  °  CHick 
Starter  are  so 
outstanding  that 
it  can  be  used 
profitably  any * 
where  in  the 

United  States. 
If  you  do  not 
know  where 
to  buy  it,  write 
The  Larrowe 
Milling  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Anyone  who  has  ever  used  Larro 
Chick  Starter  will  tell  you  how  it 
preserves  the  lives  of  baby  chicks. 
They’ll  tell  you  it  cuts  losses  to  the 
very  minimum  —  that  the  chicks 
grow  much  faster  and  more  uni¬ 
formly — that  the  feathering  is  close 
and  even — the  bones  and  frame 
large  and  strong — the  appetite  vig¬ 
orous — the  general  results  better  in 
every  way  than  they  ever  were  on 
other  rations. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Thompson,  Andover,  Ohio, 
says,  “The  first  of  last  March  I  pur¬ 
chased  800  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
I  started  them  on  Larro  Chick 
Starter  and  grew  them  on  Larro 
Growing  Mash.  I  scarcely  lost  a 
bird  from  the  entire  flock.”  Albei ; 
S.  Gemand,  Thurmont,  Md.,  used 
Larro  Starter.  “My  baby  chicks  grew 
like  weeds,”  he  says.  Thousands  of 
poultry  raisers  talk  just  like  this, 
because  Larro  Starter  always  gets 
better  results. 

Don’t  take  chances  with  your  chicks 
this  year.  Buy  the  cheapest  chick 
life  insurance  there  is — Larro  Chick 
Starter.  It’s  the  simplest,  surest, 
quickest  way  to  develop  just  the 
kind  of  egg  and  profit  producers  that 
every  poultryman  is  striving  to  raise. 


CHICK-. 

STARTER 


(2SS) 


arret 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 

Chick  Starter  Chick  Grains 
Growing  Mash  Groiving  Grains 
Egg  Mash  Scratch  Grains 

It  is  the  Larro  policy  to  make  only  rations 
of  such  quality  as  to  yield  the  feeder  the 
greatest  possible  profit.  That  is  why 
we  make  only  one  feed  for  each  purpose, 
as  only  one  can  be  most  profitable. 
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BUY  CHICKS  from  Members  of  the 
New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry 
Certification  Association,  Inc. 

and  gel  the  best  in  vitality  and  high  egg  production. 
Our  standard  is  high,  making  quality  the  best. 

BREEDING  STOCK,  HATCHING  EGGS  and  CHICKS  for  sale 
from  the  following: 

Supervised  Flecks,  which  are  carefully  selected  hens  mated  to  certified  males  (no  pullets.) 
Certified  Flocks,  which  are  high  producers  only,  mated  to  certified  males  (no  pullets.) 
Home  Trapnested  Birds  with  official  egg  records  up  to  330. 

All  breeding  stock  under  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  which  will  eliminate  any  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  standard  values. 

WE  KNOW  WHAT  WE  HAVE - YOU  KNOW  WHAT  YOU  BUY 

Think  it  over  and  send  for  free  catalogue  giving  list  of  members  and  other  valuable  information. 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary  NEW  HARTFORD,  N.  Y. 


>1  d^o 
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Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested — Certified — 
Trap-Nested  Under  State  Supervision 

For  eight  years  we  have  specialized  EXCLUSIVELY  Qde  < 
in  Golden  Dollars  Strain.  00 1 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Pullets 

Backed  by  Definite  Performance  Records 

17  VERY  hen  breeder  in  our  flocks  has  produced  200  eggs  or  better  in 
her  pullet  year  by  actual  trap-nest  records.  Every  breeder  has 
been  blood-tested  and  certified  by  State  officials.  These  tests  made  for 
four  consecutive  years,  have  always  shown  our  flocks  100*  perfect,  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  bacillary  white  diarrhea.  Our  big  snow-white  eggs 
sell  at  a  premium  on  the  New  York  market.  Chicks  from  our  breed¬ 
ers  will  make  golden  dollars  for  you. 

“Profits  from  Poultry,’*  by  Paul  F.  Smith,  the  man  who  built  a  $30,000  a  year 
business  on  a  12-acre  farm.  Write  for  your  copy.  It’s  free,  but  worth  a  lot. 

VINELAND  TRAP-NEST  POULTRY  RANCH 
Paul  F.  Smith,  Prop.  S  Main  Rd.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

%i" 

America ’s 
Leading 
Strains 


XHIRICiH  CERT  0  CULQ 

^  vTr-rrrr.<r^?'L(  W 


CAREFULLY  BRED  AND  CULLED 


Foundation  Stock  from  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  TANCRED  and  WYCK- 
OFF  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  carefully  bred  and  culled  for  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  (You  can’t  buy  better);  SHEPPARD’S  “FAMOUS’’  LAYING  AN- 
CONAS  and  TORMOHLEN’S  LEGHORNS  at  $12.00  per  1W,  $57.50  for  500 
and  $110  for  1000.  THOMPSON’S  “RINGLET”  and  HOLTERMAN’S 
“ARTISTOCRAT"  Barred  Rocks,  PAPE’S  BLACK  MINORCAS  (also  White 
Rocks  1  $14.00  for  100,  $67.50  for  500,  $130  for  1000.  Finest  Quality  SILVER  LACE  and  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES  and  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  $15.00  for  100,  $72.50  for  500  and  $140  for  1000. 
PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  $15.00  for  100,  $72.50  for  50.),  $140  for  1000.  ASSORTED 
HEAVY  BREEDS,  at  $12.00  a  hundred.  ASSORTED  LIGHT  BREEDS,  at  $10.00  a  bundled. 

THESE  CHICKS  SHOULD  WIN  IN  THE  FALL  AND  WINTER  SHOWS  FOR  YOU  AND 
PROVE  WONDERFUL  LAYERS.  Member  of  American  Baby  Chick  ^Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Reference:  Peoples’  Banking  Co.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  write  for  our  I  ree 
Illustrated  4-color  descriptive  catalog.  Our  flocks  have  the  blood,  breeding,  hatching  and 
care  to  insure  vim,  vitality  and  record  laying  for  you. 

GLASER  HATCHERIES,  Geo.  M.  Glaser,  Mgr. 


Box  155-B,  McCOMB,  OHIO 


MODERN  CHICKS  are  essentially  different  from  ordinary  chicks.  MODERN  CHICKS  be¬ 
gin  laying  in  the  Fall  and  lay  WINTER  EGGS  when  prices  are  high.  All  our  ten  years 
of  selecting  the  BEST  parent  stock,  CULLING  out  the  unfit,  BREEDING,  FEEDING, 
HATCHING  and  ACCREDITING  has  been  in  order  to  produce  the  MODERN  CHICK  which 
will  lay  the  most  eggs  when  eggs  are  HIGHEST  IN  PRICE.  Member  International  Baby 
Chick  and  Ohio  Chick  Hatcheries  Associations.  ACCREDITED  for  three  years.  30%  of  our 
Chicks  are  sold  at  Our  Own  Door  to  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS.  As  Good  Chicks  for  the 
Money  as  you  can  buy  anywhere.  You  cannot  expect  ordinary  chicks  to .produce  eggs i  in 
January.  MODERN  CHICKS  lay  because  they  are  “built  that  way.’  OUR  CATALOG  IS  IKEE. 
It  explains  the  Rigid  Ohio  Accreditation  Plan,  Our  Guarantee  and  Terms,  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Baby  Chicks,  and  contains  descriptions  of  breeds  and  actual  photographs  of  our  flocks. 

Get  our  FREE  CATALOG.  Order  MODERN  CHICKS  and  make  money. 

-  Reference:  Citizens  Bank  of  Mount  Blanchard. 

MODERN  HATCHERY  Box  B  Mount  Blanchard,  Ohio 


In  the  last  Storrs  Contest  we  had  pens  of  White  Leghorns  and 
of  Reds.  BOTH  PENS  averaged  over  200  eggs  per  bird!  No 
one  ever  before  heard  of  a  breeder  getting  over  a  200-egg  aver¬ 
age  on  more  than  one  breed.  No  wonder 

HALL’S  CHICKS  ARE  BETTER 


HALL’S  CHICKS 


From  Real  Quality  Stock.  Weekly  Hatches.  Big  Illustrated  Folder. 

S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Grade  A  .  $22.00  $25.00  $28.00 

Special  Matings  .  25.00  28.00  32.00 

New  England  Accredited  Stock — All  breeders  100%  White  Biarrhea  Free. 

poplabox 6lo  FARM  Wallingford,  Conn. 


$30.00 

35.00 


HALL  BROS. 


NATIONAL  CHICKS— 500,000  CHICKS  FOR  1928 

America’s  leading  breeds  and  strains  insure  profits  with  National 
Chicks  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 
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S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Ruff  Leghorns. 

Tancred  or  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns .  3  75 

Barred  and  White  Rooks,  Anconas .  4.25 

R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas .  4  50 

White  Wyandottes,  Buffi  Orpingtons .  5.00 

Blue  Andelusians,  White  Minorcas .  7.75  15.25 

Mixed  or  odds  and  ends . .  3  00  5.50 

We  have  special  mated  pens  in  all  these  breeds.  Send  for  our  new 
illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  sent  postpaid.  We  guarantee  10074 
live  delivery.  References.  Order  at  once.  Delay  is  fatal. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


TEN  CHICKS  EXTRA 

On  orders  placed  early  we  will  allow  10  chicks  extra  with  every  100  ordered.  Write 
for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  In  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  inspected 
by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  University. 
GUARANTEED  CHICKS.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plan.  You  can’t  lose  on 
our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERIES  101  MAIN  ST.,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  V 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  V 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
)c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  '/I 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  *Jj 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  40  Fatrport,  N. 


A  Unique  Hen  Record 

Annie  Rooney,  the  R.  I.  Red  hen 
show’ll  in  the  accompanying  picture,  has 
made  so  much  of  a  unique  record  dur¬ 
ing  nearly  15  years  of  life,  that  her 
master  has  decided  to  present  her  body 
to  the  Academy  of  Science  in  Lincoln 
Park,  Chicago,  when  she  ultimately 
“flies  the  coop.”  Annie  is  to  be  dis¬ 
sected  for  irregularities  and  then 
stuffed  to  show  her  shape  and  general 
attractive  qualities. 

This  hen  during  the  year  1914  along 
with  another  hen  of  her  tribe  found 
her  way  to  the  cushioned  seat  of  a 
buggy  stored  under  shelter.  Each  was 
accustomed  to  occupy  the  opposite  ends 


Annie  Rooney — Hatched  Before  the 

World  War,  and  Yet  Much  Alive 

of  the  cushion.  Between  Christmas  and 
the  middle  of  May  the  two  laid  225 
eggs.  Luring  140  days  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  the  use  of  the  buggy  the  two 
produced  a  fraction  over  an  egg  and  a 
half  a  day.  The  average  of  each  hen 
w’as  about  113  eggs  in  140  days. 

After  Annie’s  companion  had  desert¬ 
ed  this  life,  it  remained  for  Annie  her¬ 
self  to  bring  off  a  queer  stunt.  She 
quit  laying  and  took  to  crowing  and 
crowed  so  everybody  heard  her.  Then 
her  master  relates  she  seemed  to  be¬ 
come  ashamed  of  herself,  and  suddenly 
built  a  new  nest  and  made  industrious 
use  of  it.  Thereafter  she  made  no  other 
noise  than  to  cackle. 

After  the  pair  had  finished  their  lay¬ 
ing  stunt  in  the  buggy  seat,  each  hen 
brought  out  a  dozen  chicks.  During 
the  hatching  season,  they  wrere  vigilant¬ 
ly  guarded  by  a  fine  double  comb  R.  I. 
Red.  He  perched  himself  on  the  lazy 
back  of  the  buggy  seat  and  he  kept 
everybody  at  a  distance  until  the 
chicks  were  running  around  the  yard. 
During  the  recent  cold  wreather,  the  old 
hen,  who  by  this  time  is  the  sole  sur¬ 
vivor  of  a  former  flock,  show’ed  signs  of 
distress,  whereupon  her  master  took 
her  into  the  basement  of  his  house  and 
allowed  her  the  privileges  of  the  cellar. 
Most  of  the  time  she  snuggles  up  close 
to  the  furnace.  She  is  owned  in  the 
family  of  Colonel  James  McGawn,  an 
old-time  farmer  of  Cook  County,  Ill. 

Illinois.  J.  l.  GRAFF. 

Dividing  Henhouse 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  house  for 
laying  hens  20x60  ft.  and  would  like 
your  advice  on  how  many  rooms  or 
pens  you  would  put  in  a  house  of  this 
size.  Would  it  be  wise  to  make  3.20x20? 

Maryland.  a.  j.  t. 

That  will  depend  entirely  upon  how 
many  birds  you  wish  to  keep  together 
in  a  flock.  It  is  not  necessary  to  divide 
thifj.  building  at  all  if  you  wish  to  keep 
one  large  flock  of  from  300  to  400  fowls. 
If  you  wish  to  divide  the  space,  how¬ 
ever,  three  pens  20x20  ft.  in  size  might 
well  be  made.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
specified  limit  to  the  number  of  pens 
that  the  space  would  afford  room  for, 
but  a  pen  20x20  is  a  convenient  size. 

M.  B.  D. 


f  Inman 
Head 

CHICKS 


DON'T  buy  baby  chicks  until 
^  you  have  learned  all  about 
Indian  Head  White  Leghorns — 
the  old  reliable  Strain. 

Vigorous  and  dependable  for  sure 
profits.  New  low  prices. 

Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 


220  N.  Main  St. 


Toms  River,  N.  J. 


RAMBLE’S 

HIGH-QUALITY 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rox 
Wyandottes  and  Reds 
White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 
Mixed- 


Immediate  Delivery 


Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


Niagara  Poultry  Farm 

Profitable  Chicks  and  Dux 
Will  Always  Satisfy  You 

Hardy,  northern  grown,  vigorous,  healthy, 
heavy,  laying,  free  range  breeding  flocks 
insures  you  livable,  profitable  chicks.  Our 
prices  will  save  you  money. 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS 
WYANDOTTES  —  PEKIN  DUX 

I00°/o  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 
For  bigger  Poultry  Profits  get  our  Catalog. 
NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5 
Established  1887  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 
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Facts  Worth  Looking 
Into  When  Buying 
Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 

Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

We  are  financially  responsible. 

Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production 
have  been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years. 

Male  Birds  from  liens  with  high 
records  used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 
Our  feeding  and  management  pro¬ 
gram  free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks. 

We  pay  delivery  charges  and 
guarantee  100*  satisfactory  arrival. 

Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  de¬ 
livery  on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

Oar  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 
This  is  your  protection. 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


CHICKS  WORTH 
YOUR  MONEY 

From  the  largest  flock  of  certified  hens 
in  Maryland.  Single  comb  white  Leg¬ 
horns — trap  nested  Wyckoff-Tancred 
strains.  Record  egg  production,  250  to 

300  eggs. 

Write  for  our  FREE  book,  “PROFIT¬ 
MAKING  POULTRY,”  and  place  your 
order  early 

P.  O.  Bo*  202 

TT  T  CTTN'P  POULTRY  FARM 
4-LaLaOlTJi^  MT.  AIRY,  MD, 


LinesvIIIe’s 
Sturdy  Chicks 

WIN  GOLD 
MEDAL 

for  Vocationa l/ 


School  Boy  in 
Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  State  _ 

Contest  for  /  4? -S’ 

bestproject  / ^ •'$’ 
$9  2  6.40,/jS?  V  £ 
clear  in  6  /S' 

monlths.  /  sf 


You  can 
do  as 
■well.  Cat¬ 
alogue  o  f 
these  Well- 
Bred,  Sturdy 
Chicks,  and  the 
Story  of  this 
Boy’s  Success 
sent  free.  All  Lead¬ 
ing  Breeds.  Good 
Discounts  for  Early 
Orders.  Write  now. 


BABY  CHICKS 

That  LIVE  and  GROW 

From  Delaware’s  choice  flocks.  Ail  breeding  flocks 
under  personal  supervision  of  FRANK  VADAICIN, 
former  Superintendent  of  Public  Ledger-North 
American  Egg  Laying  Contest  for  nine  years. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

On  Barred  Rock  Broiler  Chicks 

for  January  and  February 

LINCOLN  HATCHERIES 

Phone  Milford  1 90-R-22 

Lincoln  City,  Del.  Milford,  Del. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.. 

S.  C.  White  Rocks.. .. 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks... 

Mixed  or  Broilers . 

100 #  live  arrival  guaranteed — Postpaid. 
EDGEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM*  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L,  Remit;,  l’rop.  McAllstcrville,  Pa. 

Buying  With  Assurance  L^tTorn 

Chicks.  15  acres  free  farm  range.  18  years  successful 
Breeder.  10  consecutive  years  N.  Y.  State  Certification. 
Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested  of  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  under  supervision  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College. 
We  never  breed  from  pullets.  Catalogue  on  request. 
HILL  VIEW  FA  KM, II. 5’.  Hendrickson,  BrIdgchnmpton,L.I.,N.  Y. 

CHICKS  FROM  TRAPNESTED  HENS 

with  records  of  160  to  280  eggs.  Hollywood-Tancreds 
best  blood.  Pedigreed  males.  America’s  finest  blood. 
Free  range,  especially  fed.  Only  1,000  weekly.  Order 
now  to  get  choice  delivery  date.  25  #  books  order 

100-$  1 8,  500-585,  GLENROAD  FARM.  Bloom shury.IN.  J. 

TANCRED  PHIPTf  C  from  Pennsylvania — State 
LEGHORN  V/mVIVO  Certified,  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhea  “FREE"  flocks.  Only  207-262  Egg  Pedigreed 
Males  used.  Hatching  Eggs.  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels. 
‘PhSe  booklet.  NORTH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  K,  McAlisterville,  P». 

Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  Special 
prices  on  March  and  may  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  CarnDbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


Accredited  ChicKs> 


Pay  for  Chicks  When  You  Receive  Them. 

Especially  Selected,  Accredited  Stock 
BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  FREE 
Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  quality. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  13,  Kenton,  O. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks.  Penna.  supervised.  Blood  tested  flocks. 
Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  high  egg  production.  Catalogue 
free.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Miffiintown,  Penna. 


pIJfpV'Q  $9.00  Per  Hundred  Up. 
UniUlViJ  Good  Free  Range  Stock. 

Rooks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Mixed.  Circular 
and  Price  List.  Delivery  guaranteed. 

Long’s  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  SO,  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 


/^l  TTT/'T rr  O  Eggs  laid  by  breeders  on  our 
f  .  r-#  #  f  ,  f\  own  farm.  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
w  horns  100#  Barron  strain. 
Barred  P.  Rocks  <V.i  n  Winkles.)  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalog.  THE  CYCLONE  HATCH EltT,  Millerstown,  Penna. 


50,000  Sti™  Chicks  for  1928 

Every  chick  guaranteed  hatched  in  our  own  incubators 
Established  ion.  SLATY  RIDGE  FARM,  Palmyra,  Pa. 


GfUlDE  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

at  low  prices,  also  Pekin  Ducklings.  Write  for  circular 
and  price  list.  TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

D  »DV  Itoeks,  Reds,  Wyandottes 

DflDI  LIllLlVd  ai,<l  Leghorns,  from  State 
v  u  u  Supervised  Hocks.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  with  100#  live  delivery.  Prices  on 
request.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Delaware 


Baby  Chicks 


AFTER  OCTOBER  1 OTH. 

Special  Discount  on  orders 
placed  well  in  advance. 

0UAU1T  POULTRY  FARM,  Wm.  0.  Scott.  Prop.,  HARRIN8T0N,  DEL. 

P  U  T  P  C  8.  O.  White  Leghorns  only  12c 
Light  Mixed  -  .  9c 

All  from  free  range  flocks.  100#  live  delivery.  Circular 
free.  H.  S.  HART  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

QIIUIIYQinP  PlllPIfC  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C. 
OUnniOlUC,  uniulvo  White  Leghorns.  Won 
the  Farmingdale  Contest.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  SUNNTS1DE  POULTRY  FARM,  Frlendohlp,  N.  Y. 

BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS  oxclu- 

AiAABUln  J  slvoly-— Big  bodies,  great  layers,  large 
eggs.  We  import  direct  from  England.  Catalog  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington.  Ohio 

Pure  Bred  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

SI  4. OO — 100.  C.  O.  D.  Prompt  service.  100#  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  CHAS.  F.  EWING  Rt.  1  McCLURE,  PENNA. 

(JILL'S  BABY  CHICKS— Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
H  From  special  selected,  free  range  breeders.  Write 
for  prices.  HILL'S  HATCHERY  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Seslord,  Delaware 

While  Wyandotte  Chicks,  $16  wmVi'S 

prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  last 3 years.  Realquality.  Large 
catalog  free.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  O. 

ivy  a  XT'TTrv  Bantam  Hens,  common  variety, 
yw  f\  lY  I  HI)  Must  be  strong,  healthy  chicks,  not 
”  *  ajax  too  old  and  live  delivery  at  Phoenix- 

villeguaranteed.  AVrite  statingpriceand  number  for  sale. 

Montcalm  Game  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No-  3,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

8.  C.  Huff  Leghorns,  W.  Leghorns, 
I  .till  .HN  Barred  Bocks,  White  Bocks,  Beds 
nn<l  Mixed,  9c  each  and  up.  100#  live 
delivery  guaranteed  I  pay  the  postage.  Circular  free. 
JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

PRODUCTION  BRED  CHICKS  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Large  type.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Evergreen  Poultry  Firm,  Soysille.  L.  I 

HEALTHY  QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

That  live,  $15  linn.  Reds,  $18.  From  our  own  flock  only. 
Circular.  WARNKEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


HOFF’S  “VITALITY” 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and 
vitality.  My  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels  are  direct  from 
Tanered  Karins,  Kent,  Wash,  and  are  bred  from  trap- 
nested  birds  with  records  of  251  to  290  eggs.  My  chicks 
are  reasonable  in  price,  satisfactory  and  profitable. 
Every  breeder  is  Certified,  banded  and  Blood  Tested  by 
N.  J.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  One  of  the  pioneer  baby 
chick  producers  with  40  years  experience  and  my  plant 
is  not  so  large  but  what  every  order  receives  my  personal 
attention.  It’s  to  your  interest  to  send  for  my  chick 
catalog  before  you  order  chicks  for  1928. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  No.  115,  Neshanic.  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 
Free  Range  Stock. 

Write  for  prices.  Prompt  Live  Delivery. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  D.  8C0TT,  Prop.  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  fin  inn  R/tn  inn a 
Wh.  Leghorns  $3.50 

Barred  Rooks  4  00 

R.  I.  Reds  4.00 

Mixed  2.75 

Stony  Point  Hatchery 


60  100 

$6.50  $12.00 
7.50  14.00 

7  50  14.00 

5.00  9.00 


600  1000 

$57.50  $110 

67.50  130 

67.50  ISO 

42.50  80 


Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


Chicks 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  D 

.  25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Reds . 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

Barred  Rocks . . 

4.00 

7.50 

14  00 

White  Leghorns.. 

3  50 

0.50 

12.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

3.50 

6  50 

1*2.00 

Light  Mixed . 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

600  lots,  %c  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100#  delivery.  Circular. 

W,  A.  LAUVER  -  Me  A  LISTER  VI LLE,  PA. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to 

7  lbs.  ExtraQuality  Chicksfrom thorough¬ 
bred  matings  any  week  after  February 
14th,  at  SI  8  per  100;  577  per  500;  5150 
per  1000.  10  per  cent  books  your  order.  Circulsr  FREE 
Robert  Clauser,  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

100#  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 

_  .  „  .  .  .  lOO  SOO  lOOO 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leohorns  SI 2  $57  50  $110 
Brown  Leohorns  -  -  -  12  57  50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks  •  14  B7.50  130 

ygZ  g,  !;"?■»* .  14  67.50  130 

I X  Black  Minorcas  -  -  •  -  14  67.50  130 

^  Mixed .  9  42  50  80 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


“MARTIN’S  STRAIN” 

While  Wyandotte, 
Ulsh's  Superior  White 
and  Barred  Rock 

Strong  chicks  from  healthy 
stock.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices. 
Member  I,  B.C.A.  JAS*  E.  TJL8H  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


f  F  Wf  If  C  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
L/ilUAj  White  Leghorns 

Well-hatched,  well-bred,  from  best  heavy  egg  strains. 
Lowest  possible  prices  for  really  pood  chicks.  100#  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


Buy  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  headed  by  imported  Males; 
also  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Big  fluffy  chicks  that  please.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  Low.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  80  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  2e. 
Rocks,  Reds,  1  4c.  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  1 5c.  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100#  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


FINE  PURE-BRED  CHICKS 

Write  for  our  catalog.  It  tells  about  our  chicks  from 
pure-bred  selected  stock.  We  have  been  in  the  chick 
business  for  years  and  know  how  to  produce  the  kind  of 
chicks  you  want  at  prices  which  will  make  money  for 
you.  Write  today.  SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Tiffin  0. 


CHICKS  and  DUX  C.O.D. 

Fine  pure-bred  chicks  and  baby  ducks  at  prices  to  lit 
your  poeketbook.  Pedigreed  males  and  selected  fe¬ 
males  make  chicks  of  finest  quality.  Free  poultry  book 
and  catalog.  Get  details  of  our  liberal  C.  O.  D.  offer. 

COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO.,  Box  124,  TIRO.  0. 

Our  Chicks  Cost  No  More 

They  pay  better.  Accredited  from  flocks  supervised 
by  expert  trained  at  Ohio  State  University.  Our 
catalog  tells  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  other 
slock.  ALSO  BABY  DUCKS.'  Write  today. 

SOUDERS’  IDEAL  HATCHERY,  Box  H,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


For  Sale-Columbian  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

that  I  guarantee  will  please  you.  J.  J.  HARDING,  Albion,  Maine 


WENE  *  CHICKS 


WENE 

State  Certified 

B I  ood-Te-j+ed 

CHIfK5> 


C State  I  m  /  m 

ertifie 

Mature  Hen  Breeders  Mated  to  Selected  Sires 


EVERY  female  m  our  breeding  flocks  is  a  mature  hen,  weighing  at  least  4  lba.  Every  male 
is  the  son  of  a  trap-nested  dam  with  a  satisfactory  record.  Every  egg  set  is  of  good 
size,  smooth  in  texture  and  chalk-white— the  kind  that  grades  “Extra  Fancy.”  Chicks 
Irom  such  eggs  are  bound  to  pay  better.  Order  your  supply  now. 

We  can  also  make  immediate  delivery  of  standard-bred,  blood-tested  Chicks  in  the  heavier  breeds. 

/I  postal  request  brings  you  our  Mating  and  Price  Lists 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A  Vineland,  N.  J. 


HANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vour  chance  to  get  this  strain  right  In  l  he  East  at  prices  you  can  afford  from  New  Jersey 
State  Certified,  blood-tested  and  trapnested  breeders  with  high  records.  Large  hatching 
eggs  and  chicks.  *  ree  catalog.  PEARL  POULTRY  FAKM,  Montvale,  N.  J. 


WHO 


has  the  largest  Certified  flock  in  State.  ^T% 
Won  4  first  prizes  at  State  Fair  for  best  white  eggs,  f 
Won  cup  for  champion  production  Leghorn  pen.  1 
Has  best  chicks  hatched  from  large  white  eggs.  ® 
The  jlrmver— FARLEY  PORTER  BOX  W  SODUS,  N.  Y.-Free  Circular 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  held  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  Agricultural  School.  There  are  100 
j  pens  containing  10  pullets  each,  and  two 
|  reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
i  began  Nov.  1,  1927,  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Jan. 
23,  1928,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

Now  that  the  new  year  is  well  under 
way  and  new  resolutions  have  been  made, 
we  wonder  how  many  poultrymen  are 
planning  on  at  least  one  early  hatch. 

Much  has  been  written  about  getting 
Winter  eggs  and  feeding  for  Winter  eggs. 
As  we  look  over  the  latest  issue  of  the 
Producers’  Price  Current  we  find  the  top 
j  quotation  is  52c  per  dozen.  Looking 
back  over  the  prices  of  the  last  three 
years,  we  find  the  “top”  price  was 
I  reached  in  November,  with  October  a 
close  second.  As  the  price  of  eggs  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  supply  and  demand  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
nearby  fresh  eggs  during  the  Fall  months. 
We  have  a  check  on  this  information,  as 
it  is  the  usual  thing  for  a  number  of  poul¬ 
trymen  in  the  locality  to  call  during  the 
Fall  months  and  endeavor  to  purchase 
eggs  to  fill  the  demand  for  their  regular 
trade,  while  their  production  is  on  the 
decline. 

We  believe  one  of  the  most  profitable 
steps  a  poultryman  can  take  is  to  hatch 
about  one-third  of  his  flock  in  February. 
If  they  are  Leghorns  they  will  begin  lay¬ 
ing  in  June  or  July  and  during  August, 
September,  October  and  November  will 
be  laying  a  goodly  number  of  marketable 
eggs  that  will  sell  at  peak  prices.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  rest  period  in  December  or 
January  they  will  be  in  condition  to  pro¬ 
duce  hatchable  eggs  for  use  on  the  home 
farm  or  for  sale  to  hatcheries  or  in  the 
production  of  medium-grade  chicks  for 
sale  from  the  farm. 

The  early  hatched  chick  will  be  fairly 
well  matured  before  “dog  days”  begin  in 
July.  It  is  the  later  hatches  that  suffer 
many  of  the  troubles  connected  with 
rearing. 

Furthermore,  the  early  chick  produces 
the  early  broiler  which  is  worth  more 
than  the  late  hatched  bird.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  remainder  of  the  flock  be 
hatched  in  March  or  April.  We  can  see 
no  advantage  for  the  May  hatched  chick, 
and  no  excuse  at  all  for  hatching  in 
June,  when  raising  poultry  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis. — D.  H.  Horton,  Head  De¬ 
partment  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  twelfth  week  of  the  sixth 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds  laid 
a  total  of  2,415  eggs,  or  34.5  per  cent. 
This  is  an  increase  of  421,  6.1  per  cent 
over  last  week’s  production.  The  produc¬ 
tion  this  week  is  290  eggs  higher  than 
the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  49 ; 
It.  I.  Reds,  Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  Mass., 
49;  White  Leghorns,  Warren’s  Farm, 
Mo.,  47 ;  White  Leghorns,  Waverley  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  N.  J.,  47 ;  White  Leghorns, 
Morgenthau’s  Farms,  N.  Y.,  44;  White 
Leghorns,  Clark  Hewlett,  N.  Y.,  43 ; 
White  Leghorns,  Elmview,  Pa.,  43. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date  : 
White  Leghorns.  —  Waverly  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J.,  357 ;  Warren’s  Farm,  Mo., 
343 ;  W.  R.  Dewsnap,  N.  Y.,  317 ;  Mea¬ 
dow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio,,  302; 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  297 ;  E.  C. 
Forman,  Mich.,  292 ;  Rose  Hill  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  285;  The  Grove  Poultry 
Farm,  Del.,  279. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Joseph  P.  Moynahan, 
Mass.,  416 ;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn.,  390 ; 
Charlescote  Farm,  Mass.,  374;  Mass. 
Ag.  Sta.,  Mass.,  356. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  95 ;  Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa.,  60. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — A.  C.  Jones, 
Del.,  254;  Robert  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  251; 
Poultry  Dept.,  O.  A.  C.,  Ontario,  210. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  206 ;  William  R.  Speck,  N.  Y., 
173. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 

Date  High  Low  Conditions 
Jan.  17  54  35  Clear 

Jan.  18  48  33  Cloudy 
Jan.  19  47  28  Rain 
Jan.  20  44  19  Clear 

Jan.  21  29  17  Partly  cloudy 

Jan.  22  41  17  Clear 

Jan.  23  53  30  Clear 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  52c;  brown,  54c;  medium,  50c; 
pullets,  47c. 


Heir  to  Joint  Account 

If  a  husband  and  wife  have  joint 
deeds  to  real  estate  and  a  joint  bank 
account,  and  there  are  children,  in  the 
case  of  the  death  of  either  husband 
or  wife,  does  the  whole  property  or 
bank  account  go  to  the  survivor,  in  case 
there  is  no  will?  d.  h.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

When  a  husband  and  wife  hold  their 
real  estate  jointly,  known  as  tenants 
by  the  entirety,  and  their  bank  ac¬ 
count  in  their  joint  names,  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  one,  the  property  goes 
to  the  survivor.  The  same  is  true  not¬ 
withstanding  children  are  born  of  the 
marriage.  h.  b. 


m 


ow  the  New  Wishbone  Junior  MammotN 


Mammoth  Construction -Mammoth  Advantages 


400-EGG  JUNIOR 
MAMMOTH  $QC 

Automatic  egg-turner  V  V 
Automatic  heat  control 

POULTRYMEN  FARMERS!  Now  you 
can  have  a  small  incubator  with  every 
mammoth  advantage— every  mammoth 
convenience  !  Hatches  same  high  percentage 
of  heavier  chicks  as  American  and  Wishbone 
mammofhs!  Same  substantial  construction 
and  fine  materials.  Mammoth  doors,  mammoth 
brass  screws.  133  egg  compartments— may  be 
set  separately^  Blue  flame  oil-burning— hot 
water  heat.  Grows  with  your  needs— f-om 

a  deckT~fr°m  800  t0  h200  by  mere!y  adS 

Get  the  details  J 
Free  catalogue  on  request 

AMERICAN  INCUBATORS,  INC, 

2126  Codwise  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


MacMellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated  also  now- 

dered.  Buy  direct  from  largestmanufacturers  of  Charcoal 

T^v  ouT:‘KelkSoh”Prlp;8pv^tSTPl<:'8k  fMabliah«l  18*L 
events  hog-cholera  absolntpiv 

B.  MacKELLAK’S  SONS  CO.,  PeekskiU* N. 


SUPERIOR  CHICKS  S| 

our  stock.  Approved  R.  O.  P.  matings. 
WH*Tf  LEGHORNS-- Over  300  pedi- 
i  SJifhU  traPneste<i.  selected  males  all 
}  with  dams  records  of  2U0-291  ecrirs 
I  Grand  dams  200-301.  Over  1000  pullets 
under  trapnest  R.  O.  P.  supervision 
ROCKS  AND  REDS— Our  Barred  Rock  male 
heading  R.  O.  P  mating  is  one  of  the  finest  to 
ever  leave  British  Columbia.  60  Rock  cock? 
erels  and  40  Red  cockerels  are  importations 
from  British  Columbia.  We  have  spared  no 
„  .  — expense  to  make  onr  stock  the  best  Our 

flocks  are.  every  one  demonstration  flocks  under  supervisioA 
SUlllS  °.hl°  State  University  Write  for  illustratedcatafo? 
PORTSMOUTH  AUCREnlTED  HATCHERT,  Boi  15.  PORTSMOUTH.  OHIO 


VALLEY  FARMS 

Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


Big  Flufly  Chicks 

Sa?'ewvn';d  wh-  Rooks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  Wh.  Leghorns  and  Anconas. 
Bred,  hatched  and  shipped  right 
They  grow,  lay  and  pay.  Save 
money,  order  from  this  Hatch- 
Circular  and  price  list 
FREE.  Write  today, 

BRUSH 

_  Dept.  R 

HILL  SIDE~ CHICKS 

s  c  w  t  VLL  smp  c ■  °-  D- 

s.  c.  w.  l.  wyckoff . ;;;;;; 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  ta  oo 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Owen’s  Reds . !.!!!!!!'  18  00 

Heavy  Mixed..  12.00  Light  Mixed..  9.00 

mn®s  V'an  i0?. add  25<J— 5°0  lots  V2 c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock: 

r-««a  !•£•.£  K"BE!,ZELI'Ej!h?i;S.li1.. 

3E5ABY  OHICKS 

lOO#  Live  Delivery.  Catalog  Free 

Bd  Rocks  and  Beds..  $Y75  $7°25  $U.OO  $67*50  $l°30 
b.  C.  W.  Leghorns....  8.25  6.50  12.00  57  50  110 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.25  6  50  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.75  9.00  42  50  80 

H  hP,.N5n?ESJP°ULTRYFARM4HATCMERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  I  Richfield,  Penna. 

rh  Super-Quality  Chicks 

\  ■  t  INFECTED  Free  Range  Stock. 

5SS8’  w RITE  wyandottes,  white  bar¬ 
red  ROCKS,  GIANTS,  BLACK  MINORCAS* 
ANCONAS,  WHITE  LEGHORNS?  PricesVffrht 
Send  for  FREE  1928  Booklet  and  Prices  g 

BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  E.  Bacy^'  Ohio 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

PRICES  FOR  MARCH  AND  APRIL 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds..  *lLoo  #7°50  *4  0<t 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed!  12.00  6.SO  8  50 

B.  n!~  LAUVElf^'  -1U°  °°  Me Afis'te^vilTe?  Penna. 

White  Wyandottes 

Hatching  eggs,  day-old  chicks  and  a  few  choice  cockerels 

for  sale.  Breeder  of  White  Wyandottes  for  20  years.  Lead¬ 
er  Bergen  Oo.  Egg  Laying  Contest,  1921.  Registered  by 

AUGUST  WFTSs0rraanTeT  Counc“-  Send  tor  circular 

AUGUST,  WEISS  .  Upper  Saddle  River,  N.  J. 

C  9c  UP.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
V#  n  I  IV  ™arF°  Barron  and  Barron- 

horns  Barred  Rocks,  MlxSd.ToO#^ GuaiSmee°n”Ne^ 
Circular  free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAIUtervllte.  Pa. 

PHirif  Q  S-  C-  horns,  12e,  from  our  free 

ia?(?e  dock.  100#  guarantee.  Special 
prices  on  600  or  1000  lots  Circular 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTHT  FARM  F.  B.  Fryniay.r  McMixtS, 

C  HICK  fil  Tancred-Barron 

S  *-■  ***  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

12c.  From  my  own  bred-to-lay  flock.  100#  live  deli£ 
ery.  Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER'S  HATCHERY.  McAli,7«r.illt.  Penal 

0N.®  T»E, LARGEST  CERTIFIED  FLOCKS 

CircuIare.RIc°H  POULTRY FARMfHobart?N?Y; 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

* satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ELIZABETH  TATE  -  DRAPER,  VA. 

Mammoth  bronze  yearling  tom,  $20.00— 

Express  prepaid.  MUS.  II.  MEIF.R,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  NewVork 
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Raising  Chicks 


with  only  one-quarter  the  usual  losses 


ONE  thousand  White  Leghorn  chicks  were  bought  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  hatchery  and  equally  divided  into  four  pens.  All  had  the 
same  housing  and  care  and  the  same  feed,  except  that  two  of  the 
pens  (500  chicks)  received  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  the 
other  two  pens  (500  chicks)  did  not. 

The  test  began  when  chicks  were  one  week  old  and  continued 
seven  weeks.  Death  losses  are  shown  below. 


Death  losses  week  by  week 


Pan-a-ce-a 

Chicks 

Non-Pan-a-ce-a 

Chicks 

1  st  week 

7  deaths 

9  deaths 

2nd  week 

1  death 

5  deaths 

3rd  week 

2  deaths 

5  deaths 

4th  week 

1  death 

5  deaths 

5th  week 

0  deaths 

4  deaths 

6th  week 

1  death 

5  deaths 

7th  week 

0  deaths 

14  deaths 

Totals 

12  deaths 

47  deaths 

Note  that  seven 

Pan-a-ce-a 

chicks  died  the  £ 

Pan-a-ce-a 
chick  losses 

2  %% 

Non-Pan-a-ce-a 
chick  losses 

9% 


could  be  effective.  During  the  last  six  weeks  only  five  Pan-a-ce-a  chicks 
died,  while  over  seven  times  as  many,  or  38  non-Pan-a-ce-a  chicks,  died. 


A  10%  loss  up  to  8  weeks  old  is  counted  exceptionally  good.  In  this  test 
the  Pan-a-ce-a  chick  losses  were  only  2 Yz%  for  the  seven  weeks,  and  only 
1%  for  the  last  six  weeks,  when  Pan-a-ce-a  had  an  opportunity  to  function. 


PAN-A-CE-A 

Reduces  Chick  Mortality 

Costa  little  to  use  Pan-a-ce-a.  One  2-lb.  broiler  will  pay  for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a 

200  chicks  will  require  for  60  days 


Research  Farm,  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

HARRIS  Tested  COD  LIVER  OIL 

and  BREWERS’  YEAST 


'  |  'HE  selection  of  a  brand  of  cod  liver  oil 
X  today  presents  a  puzzling  problem— Ameri¬ 
can,  Norwegian,  red,  yellow,  etc. 


vitamins  A  and  D.  Play  safe — buy  your  oil 
from  a  house  of  established  reputation. 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  Experiment 
Stations  and  thousands  of  progressive  farmers. 
Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct. 

30  gal.  freight  collect,  $37.50 
5  gal.  exp.  collect,  $9.00  1  gal.  postpaid  $2.50 

HARRIS  LABORATORIES 


Harris  Laboratories  make  quality  products 
for  physicians,  hospitals  and  veterinarians. 
They  were  the  first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul- 
trymen.  This  oil  is  carefully  tested  for  potent 


TUCKAHOE,  N.  Y. 


schwe6le^“TH0R0  BRED* 

\  “LIVE  AND  LAV"  wH  lUlVd 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  CHick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


r  ^  CHICKS  C.O.  D.  SEND  ONLY  $1.00 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  Poultryman.  You  can 
feel  safe  for  you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production 
and  creed  type.  Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought 
with  chicks. 

r  SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 

It  tells  all  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives 
'Jdetails  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order. 
J  Write  today. 


WOLF  HATCHING  Ss  BREEDING  CO.,  BOX  2, 


Prices  reasonable. 

GIBSON  BIT It G,  OHIO 


Van  Duzer  Chicks  are  bred  for  ancestries  back  for  greater  egg  production.  They 
are  bred  to  lay  and  bred  to  pay,  the  kind  that  produce  poultry  profits  for  you.  All 
flocks  are  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea  by  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Send  for  our  catalog  describing  strong,  healthy  chicks, 
all  Smith  hatched.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  today! 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Box  R  SUGAR  LOAF.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Accredited- Big  Layers 

We  have  found  300-egg  birds  in  this  strain.  They  are  from  British  Columbia 
breeding  of  same  blood  as  the  world’s  record  hen  Maizie  that  laid  351  eggs  in 
a  year.  Our  literature  tells  the  whole  story.  Read  about  our  stock. 

BARRED  ROCKS — British  Columbia  Breeding.  High  egg  production.  Some 
of  our  chicks  have  almost  100%  B.  C.  Blood. 

WYANDOTTES — Martin’s  Regal- Dorcas.  Foundation  flock  averaged  over  200  eggs. 
S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS — B.  C.  and  Rucker  strains.  Good  color,  type  and  higli  egg 
production.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today. 


F.  G.  Ketner  ERLAY  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  4,  Delaware,  Ohio  A.  L.  Everitt 


That  Damp  Henhouse 

On  page  72  I  note  what  W.  J.  B.  has 
to  say  about  his  damp  henhouse.  Some 
years  ago  I  had  the  same  trouble.  My 
poultry-house  was  tight-boarded  walls, 
windows  from  the  sill  up  6 V2  ft.  high, 
with  small  window  at  the  top  of  hinges 
to  swing  inward  by  cords  and  weights, 
with  baffle-boards  on  each  side,  so  all 
air  had  to  go  over  the  top. 

Floor  was  cemented,  but  was  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  ground  on  the  out¬ 
side.  I  used  about  8  in.  of  straw  for 
them  to  scratch  in  when  I  threw  them 
feed,  a  mixture  of  corn,  wheat,  feterita, 
buckwheat,  millet  and  sunflower  seed. 

In  the  Winter  I  found  I  had  about  2 
in.  on  the  floor  I  could  not  remove  with¬ 
out  a  spade ;  it  was  damp.  Some  of 
the  birds  were  sneezing  and  had 
watery  eyes  and  I  was  afraid  I  would 
have  a  lot  of  sick  ones. 

Owing  to  the  time  of  year  I  could 
make  no  changes.  I  tried  to  get  tile  to 
make  a  hollow  floor,  but  could  not  un¬ 
less  I  hired  a  team  to  go  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  to  factory.  When  the  weather 
got  warm  in  the  Spring  I  went  to  the 
dumps  near  our  city  and  got  two  wagon¬ 
loads  of  quart  and  pint  bottles.  I 
nested  these  over  the  floor  as  even  and 
close  as  possible,  put  about  three 
inches  of  coal  cinders  on  top,  had  a 
man  put  on  about  two  inches  of  cement, 
and  my  trouble  was  all  gone.  I  cleaned 
up  every  Saturday,  and  all  I  needed 
was  a  fork  to  shake  out  the  clean 
straw  and  a  broom  to  sweep  the  floor. 

A  hollow  cement  floor  is  the  only 
floor  I  would  tolerate,  and  I  have  no 
use  for  an  open-front  cloth-covered  hen¬ 
house  two-tliirds  of  the  front,  ou  south. 
I  want  glass  with  netting  inside 
to  protect  the  windows.  I  never  had  a 
sick  fowl  but  once.  I  had  canker  and 
lost  17  out  of  250.  It  was  my  owu 
fault.  I  thought  I  had  too  many  birds 
for  the  room,  so  I  opened  a  wndow  (a 
small  one)  on  east  and  south  side  and 
the  draft  was  too  much. 

Ohio.  ISAIAH  LOWER. 


Coughing*  Hens 

Our  hens  receive  the  best  of  care ; 
have  corn,  oats,  laying  mash  and  a  dry 
hen  ration,  plenty  of  water  and  outdoor 
exercise  when  weather  permits.  The 
hens  are  fat,  eat  well  and  their  combs 
are  red  and  to  all  outward  appearances 
are  in  ( good  shape.  All  at  ouee  they 
begin  to  make  a  sneezing  or  cougliing- 
choking  noise  when  they  eat  and  within 
a  few  days  drop  dead.  Last  Fall  and 
Summer  we  lost  a  lot  of  pullets  with 
what  appeared  to  be  leg  paralysis. 

New  York.  w.  H.  A. 

There  are  several  common  causes  of 
choking  in  fowls.  One  is  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  a  soft  growth,  commonly  called 
canker,  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  throat.  A  mass  of  this 
growth  may  obstruct  the  windpipe  at 
its  entrance  and  cause  actual  choking 
to  death.  Any  bird  suddenly  showing 
symptoms  of  difficult  breathing  should 
be  examined  for  this  condition.  The 
mouth  should  be  held  open  in  a  good 
light  and  the  interior  examined.  If  a 
soft,  yellowish  ring  is  seen  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  windpipe  it  should  be 
removed  with  a  swab.  Like  growths  in 
the  mouth  should  be  painted  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine.  This  is  a  fungus  growth 
derived  from  moldy  litter  and  usually 
prevalent  in  warm,  damp  weather. 

Another  cause  of  choking  is  bronchi¬ 
tis,  occurring  at  times  as  an  infectious 
disease  of  considerable  severity.  This 
is  to  be  controlled  by  placing  the  birds 
in  a  warm,  well  -  ventilated  and  dry 
place,  where  they  will  be  free  from 
drafts  and  have  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
cover  from  what  might  be  called  a 
severe  cold  extending  to  the  deeper  air 
passages.  The  paralysis  that  you  speak 
of  may  be  what  is  called  range  paral¬ 
ysis,  and,  unfortunately,  is  not  amen¬ 
able  to  any  known  treatment. 

M.  B.  D. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

All  chicks  for  1928  will  be  sired  by  males  whose 
dams  have  laid  200  to  282  large  white  eggs  in 
a  year.  If  you  want  large  Leghorns,  large  white 
eggs  and  good  Leghorn  type,  we  are  interested. 
Three  nearest  dams  of  our  chicks  average  woll 
over  200  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  in  a  year.  If 
there  is  anything  in  breeding  we  have  them  and 
at  16c  to  20c  each.  Send  for  circular  at  once. 
GARLAND  FARMS,  Dept  8,  GARLAND,  PA. 


LET  ua  ship  you  our  chicks,  $1.00  with  order, 
balance  C.O.D.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of 
Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully 
culled  for  type,  color  and  egg  production. 
100%  live  arrival.  Prices  delivered : 

50  100  ooo  1000 

Leghorns,  White  &  Brown.  Anconas  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 
Rocks,  Barred,  White,  Buff, 

Partridge,  B.  Minorca! .  7.50  14  67.50  130 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  B.  Orpingtons, 

S.  L.  &  W.  Wyandottes .  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Heavy  Mixed,  10c;  Light  Brahmas,  18c;  B.  J.  Giants,  25c. 
Order  direct  or  send  for  illustrated  circular. 

EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY 

Box  10  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


Pure  Bred  Chicks 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Write'  NOW  for  our  illustrated  catalog 
and  low  prices  on  these  breeds. 


ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 


Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 


r 


Chicks  Quality! 


“ None  Better  Quality”  Chicks 
are  famous  .for  their  size,  vigor 
and  strength.  Officially  culled  for 
color  and  high  egg  production. 
White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  BarredRooks . 
__  R.I.  Reas,  Black  Giants.  100  per 

cent  live  delivery  guaranteed,  postage  prepaid.  Low  prices. 
Write  for  circular  at  once. 

SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 

ut  Box  208  Ridgely,  Maryland 


12,000  Hens  Mated 
to  Pedigreed  Males 

Males  heading  our  flocks  are  from  dams 
with  records  of  200  273  eggs.  Get  our 
catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  especial¬ 
ly  bred  White  Leghorns.  Two  sons  of 
Maizie,  the  world’s  record  hen,  are  in  our 
flocks.  Over  210  hens  made  over  200  eggs 
in  trapnest  under  Ohio  It.  O.  P.  on  our 
two  breeding  farms.  All  chicks  Ohio  accredited.  Write 
for  details.  Prices  are  right  and  our  stock  unusual. 
LAYON  LEGHORN  FARMS,  R.  6,  St.  Clalrsville,  Ohio 


Maizie  ’. 
Woni.n's 
Record  Hen 


Pay  the  postman  when  you 
get  your  chicks.  Pure-bred  se¬ 
lected  stock  with  fine  breed  type  and 
laying  ability.  Big  Catalog  Free.  Write 
for  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells 
all  about  our  chicks  and  our  C.O.D. 
plan  of  shipment.  Write  today.  We 
also  furnish  2  and  6  weeks  old  chicks. 
J.  W.Ossege  Hatchery,  Dept.  27,  Ottawa,  0. 


TRUS  LOW 


T70RTY-  FIVE  years’  experience  back 
*  of  every  Chick  shipped  from  TRUS- 
LOW  Farms.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and 
Wyandottes.  Selected  for  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  wonderful  meat  producers. 
Write  TODAY  stating  breed  and  number  wanted  so  we 
can  quote  special  prices.  Illustrated  catalog  FREE. 

TRUSL0W  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  26  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


Thorobred  Chicks 


Butler  GOLD  CROWN Chlcks 


C.  O.  D.  Order  Chicks  from  our  Indiana  quali¬ 
fied  Hatchery  and  pay  when  you  see  them. 
Directions  for  care  with  each  shipment.  100% 

_ _ live  delivery  guaranteed.  Blood  lines  from 

such  breeders  as  Fishel,  Parks,  Tam-red .  O.  A.  C.  Martin, 
Owen,  etc.  VVh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  13c;  Bd.&Wh.  Rocks,  15c; 
8.  C.  &  It.  C.  Beds,  15c:  Wh.  Wyan.,  15c;  Buff  Orps.  16c; 
Heavy  asst.,  12c.  Lots  less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  600 
lots,  deduct  f&c  per  chick.  1000  lots,  deduct  lc  per  chick. 
Write  for  free  literature 

Butler  Chick  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm.  Box  B,  Butler,  Ind. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Properly  Hatched  Safe  Delivery 

Barred  Rocks .  14c 

White  Leghorns .  12c 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  MIFFLIN,  PA. 


FREE  POULTRY  BOOK 


Concretely  written,  attractively  illus¬ 
trated,  and  intensely  interesting.  Most 
valuable  catalog  that  we  have  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  Virtually  filled  with  cashable  ideas  on 
brooding,  feeding  and  poultry  management.  De¬ 
scribes  our  chicks  and  a  service  to  you  built  upon 
14  years  of  aggressive  effort.  Your  copy  mail 
FREE  immediately  upon  request.  Write  for 
Fairfield  Hatchery,  Lock  Box  509.  Lancaster, 
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They  Did  It 

The  town  of  Christiana,  Pa.,  has  tak¬ 
en  up  arms  and  won.  The  battle  was 
capsed  by  the  milk  trust  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  removed  the  creamery  and 
compelled  the  Christiana  shippers  to 
pay  a  “back  country  haul”  of  20  cents 
pep  100  lbs.  when  at  the  same  time  they 
were  hauling  the  milk  from  Gap  and 
Paradise  sectors  through  the  town 
without  cost  to  those  shippers.  The 
Inter-State  offered  as  a  reason  that 
“competition  made  that  necessary.”  In 
addition  the  milk  trust  in  Philadelphia 
demanded  that  all  herds  be  tested,  but, 
viewing  the  results  in  Chester  County, 
farmers  rose  as  a  united  body  and 
seceded  from  the  trust.  The  task  of 
organizing  and  financing  a  new  plant 
fell  on  the  Farmers’  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Chester  County  and  Lan¬ 
caster  County  Units  of  the  State  or¬ 
ganization  rendered  yeoman  service. 
Today  marked  the  completion  of  a 
modern,  up-to-date  receiving  plant  with 
an  opening  capacity  of  300  cans  daily 
which  will  be  extended  to  500  almost 
immediately.  This  milk  will  go  to 
New  York  City. 

This  was  one  of  the  places  where 
much  trust  money  opposed  much  farm 
independence.  Christiana  farmers  said, 
“We  know  it  will  cost  money  but  we 
have  the  money.  Find  us  the  market 
and  we  will  be  building  the  plant.” 
They  started,  and  the  test  of  milk  rose 
four  points  and  later  five  points  until 
butterfat  test  was  higher  in,  the  Cone¬ 
stoga  Valley  than  it  had  been  for  10 
years  in  many  instances. 

Philadelphia  “field  men”  ran  wild 
over  the  terrain.  There  were  no  more 
threats  to  refuse  the  milk.  No  more 
loud  roars  about  piffling  matters,  bac¬ 
teria  seemed  to  be  taking  a  vacation 
and  surplus  rose  in  price  immediately 
to  within  eight  cents  of  basic. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  modern 
receiving  and  pasteurization  plant  was 
$40,000  by  the  milk  trust,  but  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  it  will  cost  slightly  under 
$20,000  when  extended  to  its  fullest 
capacity.  The  milk  is  contracted  for 
by  a  New  York  firm  which  is  bonded  to 
pay  16  per  cent  on  the  investment  as 
rent,  4  per  cent  for  utensil  depreciation 
and  6  per  cent  on  the  bonds.  The  bonds 
are  n  on-assessable.  Already  the  inves¬ 
tors  have  half  their  money  back  from 
the  increased  checks  from  the  milk 
trust  who  are  vainly  trying  to  hold  the 
milk  from  the  richest  valley  in  the 
State. 

The  erection  of  this  plant  is  only  one 
step  in  the  program  of  progress.  At 
least  three  other  plants  are  to  be  built 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Farmers’ 
Protective  Association.  We  realize  that 
one  plant  cannot  afford  to  employ  the 
men  that  we  must  have  to  make  this 
chain  of  shipping  plants  a  success. 
Four  or  five  plants  can  afford  to  em¬ 
ploy  excellent  men  and  will  receive  re¬ 
sults  that  one  plant  could  never  attain. 

Probably  the  demand  of  the  dealers 
made  to  the  West  Chester  sector,  that 
all  herds  be  signed  for  area  testing  be¬ 
fore  the  first  of  February  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  location  of  the  second  plant  in 
the  chain.  Part  of  the  reluctance  of 
the  farmers  to  test  was  caused  by  the 
alarming  loss  of  animals  in  the  Ox¬ 
ford  sector  where  nearly  2,000  animals 
have  been  slaughtered  and  their  places 
taken  with  a  lot  of  Virginia  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  jack  rabbits,  sold  at  high  prices. 
This  alone  might  not  have  united  the 
farmers  of  the  sector  had  not  the  deal¬ 
ers  tested  their  own  herd  about  this 
time  and  met  with  the  staggering  loss 
of  106  animals.  Here  is  a  prize  herd, 
with  a  segregation  barn,  with  every 
animal  previously  tested,  with  every 
effort  at  preventing  a  single  reaction 
and  a  loss  of  over  100  animals,  and 
there  the  demand  on  the  same  date 


The  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


Themselves 

that  every  farmer  shipping  them  milk 
test  his  cows.  But  the  farmers  have 
solved  the  problem.  The  smoke  is  roll¬ 
ing  out  of  Christiana  plant  and  milk  is 
on  the  way  to  New  York.  Christiana 
farmers  have  emerged  from  the  conflict 
victorious,  and  proud  of  the  spirit  that 
still  dwells  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  gen¬ 
erations  that  live  on  “the  old  home 
place”  in  Lancaster  County. 

A.  V.  HALL. 


Dishorning  Young  Goats 

We  have  two  female  kids  three  weeks 
old  and  we  want  to  raise  them.  Will  you 
tell  me  what  to  put  on  their  heads  to 
keep  their  horns  from  growing?  What 
kind  of  feed  must  I  give  them,  as  they 
are  getting  so  thin?  I  give  them  all  the 
milk  from  the  doe  morning  and  night. 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  f.  e.  a. 

To  properly  dishorn  a  young  kid  take 
a  stick  of  caustic  potash,  after  clipping 
the  hair  from  around  the  horn  bud,  rub 
the  caustic  until  the  hair  slips,  being  ex¬ 
tremely  careful  that  the  caustic  does  not 
run  down  on  the  side  of  the  face  or  into 
the  eyes  which  will  surely  be  the  case  un¬ 
less  extreme  caution  is  used.  It  is  not 
hard  to  dishorn  kids,  but  you  must  do 
the  job  before  they  are  10  days  old — 
about  three  days  from  birth  is  the  best 
time ;  then  the  horn  bud  is  very  small  and 
is  easily  killed.  A  spot  the  size  of  a  10- 
cent  piece  is  about  right,  and  if  properly 
applied  no  horns  will  ever  appear.  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  not  like  to  advise  inexperi¬ 
enced  persons  to  attempt  dishorning  be¬ 
cause  the  operation  is  painful  enough  to 
the  tiny  youngsters  even  when  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  thoroughly  experienced  hand. 

The  proper  way  to  do  is  place  the  kid 
in  a  bran  sack  and  tie  closely  about  the 
neck  so  that  the  animal  cannot  rub  the 
horn  with  its  hind  feet,  and  by  so  doing 
get  the  caustic  into  the  eyes.  We  always 
hold  our  kids  in  hand  for  about  half  an 
hour  or  until  they  have  entirely  forgot¬ 
ten  about  it,  after  which  they  are  re¬ 
leased  and  put  back  with  the  mother,  or 
in  their  own  pens  if  being  raised  by 
hand.  Some  would  say  dishorning  kids  is 
wicked.  It  is  true  that  some  pain  must 
be  felt,  but  not  more  so  than  when  dis¬ 
horning  of  adults  is  practiced,  and  this 
surely  must  be  done  in  a  herd  of  goats  or 
you  will  always  be  in  trouble.  In  a  wild 
state  goats  may  need  horns  as  a  means  of 
protection,  but  like  cattle,  when  domesti¬ 
cated,  they  have  ceased  to  need  them  and 
we  would  not  harbor  a  doe  which  carries 
these  useless  appendages,  and  they  are 
always  promptly  removed. 

If  your  kids  are  thin  and  poor  in  flesh 
and  do  not  make  rapid  gains  something 
is  wrong,  and  you  should  discover  if  pos¬ 
sible  what  the  trouble  is.  I  think  in  the 
case  mentioned  that  they  are  not  getting 
enough  milk.  It  takes  three  quarts  each 
day  to  grow  one  kid,  a  quart  at  a  feed, 
with  three  feedings  per  day.  This  is 
after  they  are  two  or  three  weeks  old. 
They  will  not  require  quite  that  much  the 
first  week,  but  it  is  surprising  how  much 
milk  these  hungry  babies  call  fox*,  and 
demand,  if  you  raise  good  ones. 

Keep  bran,  oats  and  cracked  corn  xvhere 
they  can  get  at  it  at  all  times  preferably 
in  a  closed  hopper  where  they  can  put 
their  heads  through,  but  so  arranged  that 
the  little  feet  cannot  trample  upon  it.  At 
one  month  of  age  they  will  eat  consider¬ 
able  hay  as  well,  and  when  grass  comes, 
see  that  they  have  all  the  leaves,  tree 
trimmings  and  grass  that  they  can  eat 
daily.  Keep  all  young  animals  growing, 
don’t  be  stingy  with  a  little  feed.  It  is 
really  your  best  investment,  and  pays  in 
the  long  run.  Don’t  breed  your  does  un¬ 
til  they  are  at  least  18  months  old ;  then 
you  have  a  large  frame,  capable  of  con¬ 
suming  a  good  quantity  of  feed,  thereby 
producing  the  maximum  quantity  of  the 
best  milk  in  the  world — goats  milk — 
don’t  forget  it.  willet  rax d all. 

Tax  on  Personal  Property 

Have  town  assessors  any  right  to  as¬ 
sess  cows  and  horses  that  you  have  on 
the  farm  as  personal  property?  In  my 
town  they  have  been  doing  so  for  some 
yeai's  back,  but  1  am  told  they  have  no 
right  to  do  so,  as  the  income  tax  takes 
care  of  all  personal  propei’ty.  j.  t. 

New  York. 

•  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
is  subject  to  assessment  for  town,  county 
and  State  taxes.  n.  t 


Money  Saving 
Bam  Help  . 

*  t  FREE/ 

AreYouGofngtoBuild  _____ 

or  Remodel?  Send  Coupon  Now ! 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building  or  remodeling  a  bam  send 
the  coupon  below  right  away!  Without  any  obligation 
whatever  this  coupon  will  bring  you  postpaid,  suggestive 
blueprint  plans — practical  money  saving  help.  We  will  show 
you  how  to  avoid  costly  errors — save  lumber  waste — estab¬ 
lish  proper  floor  levels — build  the  strongest  roof  with  large 
open  mow  space — how  to  have  a  modern  work-saving  bam 
that  cuts  out  drudgery  and  needless  steps.  Get  the  benefit 

of  LOUDEN  experience  in  planning  thousands  of  bams.  cows  make  more  milk 

with  water  bowls.  Reported  gains 


10  %  to  25  $ .  Lengthen  lactation 
period.  Prevent  disease  spread. 


Labor-Saving  Barn  Equipment 

Coupon  will  also  bring  you  facts  about  su¬ 
periorities  of  LOUDEN  Steel  Stalls  and 
Stanchions  which  save  time  and  labor  and 
give  stabled  cows  pasture  comfort.  LOUDEN 
Water  Bowls  save  turning  cows  out  to  icy 
tank  water — pay  for  themselves  in  a  few 
weeks  in  extra  milk.  LOUDEN  Manxire  Car¬ 
rier  makes  bam  cleaning  quick  work;  takes 
the  drudgery  out  of  this  daily  job. 

Mail  Coupon 

Let  us  also  send  you  full  details 
on  such  other  modern  equipment 
as:  Feed  Carriers,  Steel  Pens, 

Manger  Divisions,  Bull  Staffs,  Cupolas,  Venti¬ 
lating  Systems,  Hog  House  Equipment,  Hay  Un¬ 
loading  Tools,  Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hangers, 

“Everything  for  the  Barn.”  Mail  the  coupon  now. 


WM.  LOUDEN 

His  invention  of 
hay  carrier  ‘n  1867 
made2-story  barns 
possible.  Holds 
first  U.  S.  patent 
on  Manure  Carrier. 
Di  splayed  first 
All-Steel  Stall  and 
Stanchion. 


ONE  TRIP- 
FIVE  WHEEL¬ 
BARROW  LOADS 

An  easy  push.  Lou¬ 
den  Manure  Carrier 
ends  drudgery. 
Makes  quick  work  of 
barn  cleaning.  Send 
the  coupon  today. 


Loudea%2608Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa  1 

Send  me,  postpaid  and  without  charge: 

□  Barn  plan  blueprints  and  suggestions. 

□  Louden  Automatic  Ventilation  Book. 

I  expect  to  □  build  □  remodel  a  bam  for _ 

cows  — ...bulls  ... — young  stock -horses. 

Will  begin  about  (date) _ A _ 

I  am  interested  in  (name  equipment) - _ _ 


The  Louden  Machinery  Company 
S*e*  Court  Street  iEst.1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Name 


Albany,  N.  Y Toledo,  0.;St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Town 


State. 


R.F.D. 


Fords  Milker 


Electric  or 


Gas  Engine 


*100 

Single 

Unit 

Complete 


The  Only  Milker 

Advertising  Full  Price 

You  know  what  you’ll  pay  when  you  decide  on  Fords 
Milker.  Complete.readyformilking.Finest  construction 
throughout.  Guaranteed  to  milk  as  well  as  any  power 
milker  regardless  ofpnce.Thousands  giving  great  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Sales  doubling  every  year.  Cows  like  it.  Delivers 
clean,  premium-priced  milk.  Easy  to  operate  and  clean. 
Many  styles  and  sizes. 

Send  for  FREE  booklet.  No.  €0  on  Fords  Milkers 
Distributors  Wanted- -Fine  opportunity  for  mer¬ 
chants  and  farmers. 

MYERS-SHERMAN  COMPANY 
2 1 3  N.  Desplaines  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Frames.  Everything  you  need  for  working  in 
timber.  Send  for  my  new  chart,  “How  to  Select 
Your  Engine”— the  result  of  68  years  Engine 
Building  Experience.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

?8»2  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  510. 
>8112  Liberty  Ave„  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED, 
BRAN  AND  MIDDLING  BAGS 

We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lotsof  100  or 
more  bags.  Reference  Oommnnitv  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

J.  BLEICHFELDBAG& BURLAP  CO.  .15  Peckham  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Why  Not  Buy  the  BEST  SILO 
Possible  lo  Put  on  Your  Farm? 

We  will  sell  you  a  TORNADO  SILO  made  of  BEST 
GRADE  OF  OREGON  FIR  LUMBER,  absolutely 
clear  of  KNOTS  with  all  latest  equipment : 

Our  big  Hip  Steel  Roof  and  Steel  Chute 
—GALVANIZED 

Our  DOUBLE  Anchor  System  ‘i 
Our  CONTINUOUS  DOOR  System 
A  SILO  that  will  KEEP  your  SILAGE  always  in 
PERFECT  CONDITION  the  year  round.  Why  buy 
a  Silo  made  of  ordinary  lumber  full  of  knots,  when 
you  can  have  this  one  for  the  SAME  MONEY  ?  You 
will  appreciate  the  BIG  SAVING  of  a  SILO  this 
YEAR.  Write  now  for  PRICES,  etc. 

GOOD  LIVE  FARMER  AGENTS  WANTED 
Manufactured  by 

THE  W.  R.  HARRISON  COMPANY 

MASSILLON,  OHIO 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Referring  to  a  refund  of  the  purchase 
price  of  some  merchandise  bought  by  mail 
from  an  advertiser  in  your  paper,  I  wish 
to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of 
your  aid  in  helping  me  secure  this  re¬ 
fund.  One  hardly  realizes  the  good  work 
you  are  doing  until  he  has  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  line.  The  promptness 
and  clearness  with  which  you  took  up 
the  problem,  is  very  gratifying  and  begets 
a  confidence  of  your  subscribers  in  your 
paper  and  advertisers  that  is  a  decidedly 
tangible  asset.  Since  being  a  subscriber 
and  reader  of  your  paper,  I  take  it  as  a 
standard  by  which  to  judge  other  papers, 
and  it  has  a  way  of  teaching  one  to  judge 
a  paper  by  the  class  of  advertisers  it  car¬ 
ries.  f.  o.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  comments  of  the  subscriber 
were  brought  out  as  a  result  of  a  very 
simple  transaction.  We  have  no  higher 
ambition  than  to  merit  the  sentiments  so 
well  expressed  by  the  Pennsylvania  ad¬ 
mirer.  It  is  no  small  responsibility  in 
the  fact  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  accepted  as 
a  standard  by  which  other  publications 
are  judged.  We  know  the  paper  is  so 
regarded  by  thousands  of  country  people. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  in  the  past  refused  to 
endorse  the  Quisenberry  Feed  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The 
company  has  now  passed  into  new  owner¬ 
ship  and  management,  Prof.  Quisenberry 
having  severed  his  connection  with  the 
enterprise. 

Would  you  tell  me  if  the  Kerlin  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  at  Center  Hall,  Pa.,  is  reliable 
as  to  the  high  productive  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns  they  advertise?  •  W.  V.  c. 

New  York. 

This  poultry  farm  makes  loud  claims 
for  the  quality  of  its  breeding  stock,  but 
we  find  the  concern  soliciting  hatching 
eggs  from  poultrymen  who  make  no  pre¬ 
tense  of  having  superior  breeding  stock. 
The  conclusion  from  these  facts  is 
obvious.  We  have  a  number  of  complaints 
on  file  from  baby  chick  buyers  who  claim 
to  have  been  unfairly  treated  by  the 
Kerlin  Farm. 

I  would  like  any  information  you  have 
regarding  the  Union  Control  Co.,  Lewis- 
town,  Pa.,  known  in  1926  as,  Union 
Chemical  Co.,  of  Lewistown,  Pa.  This 
concern's  salesmen  sold  large  quantities 
of  spray  material,  which  was  not  as  rep¬ 
resented.  Bean  beetle  had  become  seri¬ 
ous  through  here  at  that  time,  and  these 
people  put  stuff  here  that  was  not  success¬ 
ful,  mostly  for  treatment  of  seeds.  As 
they  are  suing  I  would  like  any  informa¬ 
tion  you  may  have.  After  the  stuff  was 
received  and  not  what  represented,  about 
$400  worth,  parties  having  same  offered 
to  pay  freight  back,  but  were  refused. 
One  person  shipped  his  back ;  they  would 
not  accept  and  railroad  returned  same  to 
him  ;  which  he  later  destroyed.  B.  T.  M. 

Ohio. 

Here  is  our  old  friend  S trickier  once 
more.  Tales  of  this  sort  come  to  us  from 
various  sections  where  Strickler  or  his 
agents  secure  the  signatures  of  farmers 
to  orders.  The  Ohio  farmers  should  not 
become  panic-stricken  over  Stickler's 
threat  to  bring  suit  under  his  orders.  We 
have  known  of  Stickler's  operations  for 
the  past  10  or  12  years,  and  we  have 
never  known  him  to  go  into  court,  while 
farmers  have  openly  repudiated  orders  to 
which  their  signatures  were  secured  by 
alleged  deceptive  methods.  Farmers 
should  not  be  frightened  by  such  meth¬ 
ods.  Instead  they  should  join  forces 
for  mutual  protection.  Stickler  and  his 
kind  do  not  relish  the  searchlight  of  the 
courts  thrown  upon  their  methods. 

I  am  sending  you  a  contract  which  I 
signed  from  Fulton  Paint  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  which  was  for  one  barrel  of  Sealtop 
liquid  asbestos  roofing  paint,  which  I  was 
to  have  for  four  months’  free  trial.  Six 
weeks  after  applying  my  roof  leaked  as 
badly  as  ever,  so  I  wrote  and  told  them 
it  was  no  good.  I  have  written  them  un¬ 
til  I  am  tired.  They  are  writing  for  their 
money.  I  offered  to  pay  for  the  barrel  of 
paint  if  they  wanted  to  send  me  another 
barrel  of  paint  free  of  cost  to  paint  the 
roof  all  over  again,  and  they  only  want 
to  send  a  half  barrel.  Can  they  make  me 
pay  for  it  or  not,  they  have  put  the  claim 
in '  an  attorney’s  hands  now  for  collec¬ 
tion?  .  R.  B.  W. 

Delaware. 

•  This  transaction  is  typical  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  Fulton  Paint  Co.  The  Frank¬ 


lin  Paint  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  follows  the 
same  plan  and  appears  to  be  under  the 
same  management.  The  guarantee  of 
these  concerns  offers  four  months’  trial 
and  no  pay  if  the  paint  does  not  give  sat¬ 
isfaction.  After  signature  to  the  order 
is  secured  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
is  ignored  and  the  customer  is  bombarded 
with  series  of  threatening  letters  through 
collection  agencies,  lawyers,  etc.  In  cases 
where  farmers  stand  on  their  rights  we. 
have  yet  to  find,  either  Franklin  Paint 
Co.,  or  Fulton  Paint  Co.,  go  into  court 
to  press  their  claim.  It  is  easy  to  pic¬ 
ture  what  would  happen  to  such  a  case 
mi  court  when  the  defendant  presented 
the  guarantee  above  quoted. 


We  wrote  you  about  an  “old  coin  buy¬ 
er”  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  You  thought 
the  real  object  was  to  sell  a  catalog  for  $1. 
We  did  not  send  the  $1  which  they  said 
would  be  a  good  investment  for  us.  Later, 
as  a  special  favor,  they  offered  the  coin 
information  for  50  cents.  H.  K. 

Connecticut. 

Possibly  a  further  reduction  will  be 
offered  and  the  lowest  price  will  still  be 
too  high,  for  the  best  coin  men  state  it  is 
impossible  to  list  coins  as  to  value,  as 
much  depends  on  condition  and  markings. 

About  four  months  ago  Geo.  B.  Hall, 
of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  called  on  one  of 
my  neighbors  and  told  him  he  would  in¬ 
stall  electric  lights  in  his  home  for  $146, 
$50  cash  and  balance  when  completed, 
Work  to  be  done  within  three  weeks.  To 
date  nothing  has  been  heard  or  seen  of 
this  Mr.  Hall,  and  my  neighbor  is  out 
$50.  w.  F.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

We  learn  that  this  Geo.  B.  Hall  makes 
a  business  of  soliciting  orders  for  wiring 
houses,  turning  the  contracts  when  se¬ 
cured  over  to  various  electrical  contrac¬ 
tors  to  be  filled.  Evidently  this  particu¬ 
lar  contract  which  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  in  an  irregular  manner  and  with¬ 
out  signature,  has  not  been  turned  over 
to  a  contractor,  or  at  any  rate  after  six 
months  have  elapsed  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  wire  the  house.  We  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  warned  property  owners 
against  signing  orders  for  wiring  with  un¬ 
known  individuals  representing  unknown 
contractors.  It  is  much  safer  to  engage 
a  local  contractor  to  do  the  work.  The 
record  may  save  other  subscribers  from 
meeting  with  a  similar  experience  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Hall. 

Any  information  you  can  give  me  in 
reference  to  enclosed  letters  and  contract 
of  Empire  Brokers  would  be  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated.  Your  Publisher’s  Desk  alone 
is  worth  a  great  many  times  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price.  f.  8. 

New  York. 

The  blank  contract  of  Empire  Brokers 
provides  for  1  per  cent  or  %  per  cent  of 
selling  price  cash  fee  in  advance  for  ap¬ 
praising  services  and  advertising  purposes. 
We  again  advise  against  entering  into  any 
such  agreement  or  contract.  If  the  owner 
desires  to  advertise  his  property  he  can 
do  it  himself,  and  then  he  knows  how  his 
money  is  being  spent.  The  only  legiti¬ 
mate  function  of  a  broker  is  to  sell  prop¬ 
erty  and  when  he  does  this  he  is  entitled 
to  a  commission  on  the  sale.  Don’t  pay 
real  estate  agents  money  for  any  other 
purpose — and  not  till  after  the  sale  is 
completed. 

Numerous  inquiries  have  been  received 
by  the  Bureau  from  housewives  who 
ordered  enlarged  photographs  from  Mo¬ 
hawk  Art  Institute,  said  to  be  worth  $25, 
for  the  sum  of  $3.98.  Many  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  were  induced  to  sign  orders  for 
cheap-looking  frames  which  cost  consid¬ 
erable  money.  Much  misrepresentation 
was  used  by  salesmen  to  secure  the  orders. 

The  concern’s  headquarters  were  in 
Utica,  so  we  referred  complaints  to  the 
Utica  Better  Business  Bureau.  Recent 
letter  states  that  the  business  has  been 
discontinued  and  the  partners  in  the  In¬ 
stitute  have  dissolved  partnership.  — • 
Rochester  Better  Business  Bureau. 

It  is  good  news  to  have  at  least  one  of 
the  picture  enlarging  nuisances  removed 
from  the  scene.  The  R.  N.-Y.  warned 
its  readers  a  number  of  times  against  this 
Mohawk  Art  Institute  as  well  as  all 
others  operating  on  similar  lines.  Roches¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  is  doing  particularly 
effective  work  in  exposing  schemes  prey¬ 
ing  on  the  farming  public. 


An  old  Chinaman  who  was  working 
in  the  bush,  was  aghast  to  see  a  big 
brown  bear  sniffing  at  the  tracks  he  had 
made  in  the  newly  fallen  snow.  “You 
likee  my  tlacks?”  he  gasped.  “I  makee 
some  more.” — Toronto  Star. 


An  Account 
with  your  soil  hank 


YOU  would  not  try  to  overdraw  your  bank  ac¬ 
count.  You  should  be  equally  sure  that  you  do 
not  overdraw  your  soil  fertility  account.  The  point 
frequently  is  reached  where  the  soil  becomes  so  de¬ 
pleted  that  profitable  crop  production  becomes  im¬ 
possible. 

Farmers  of  foresight  anticipate  such  conditions  before 
they  occur.  They  follow  a  carefully  planned  rotation 
involving  the  regular  and  plentiful  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  for  each  crop  grown. 

Just  as  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  must  provide 
a  reserve  fund  for  future  transportation  needs,  so 
must  the  thoughtful  farmer  make  provision  for  a 
surplus  of  plant  food  in  his  soils  to  take  care  of  future 
crop  production. 

Ordering  your  fertilizers  early  is  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  practice  and  protects  you  if  the  spring 
is  early. 

New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Make  More  Money 
Sawing  Accurate  Lumber 


New  line  designed  for  Tractor  or  Light 
Steam  Power.  For  Sawing  lumber,  ties, 
etc.  Very  rapid  and  accurate.  Larger 
mills  for  heavy  logs.  Head  Block  or  Log 
Beam  Carriage.  Write  today  for  Bulletin 
626  describing  these  remarkable  and  money 
making  sawmills.  We  also  build  Engines 
from  10  up  to  80  H.  P.  and  six  types  of 
Boilers — a  type  for  every  purpose. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  630,  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Hand  Power 
Hercules 


*10 


ooi 

Down 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England, 

Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any 

other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost  t _ 

and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  "*f 

er  infourspeeds, single, double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  nrices  and  catalog — get  my  .XPv. 

1927  Introductory  offer.  \  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER, 

Pres*  rtBfc  TtT l^li4  uso 

Hercules  Mf*.  Co. 

830  29th  St. 

Cenlerrille,  Iowa 


A  Saw  For  *10 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HEBTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
•lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak- 
I  ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills.  Ford  and  Ford- 
[  son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


in' 

Prices  Slashed  <o  the  Bone 

on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 

Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints  . 
and  Hoofing.  Quality  guaranteed.  12- 1 
to-24  hour  service.  AH  Kitselmau  ( 

Fence  now  SUPER- Galvanized  with  ] 

99  94-100  per  cent  pure  zinc,  same  qual¬ 
ity  as  on  TELEPHONE  Wire.  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  lowest  In  years.  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 
You  save.  Don’t  delay!  Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog! 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


FREfCAIAlOG 

FENCE. 
STEEL  POSTS' 

CATLS.BARBWjRE 

PAINT.  , 
ROOFING 


Oats  Straw,  Alfalfa,  CloverHay^vi^ed8’ 

luspectiou.  JAMES  li.  OANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  F,r*CUTT?NG°nd  ALFALFA  HAY 

Oar  Jots.  B.  E.  HALL  &  SON,  R.  2  Camilla,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  Letclnvorth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Immediately  herdsman  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  production  and  handling  certified  milk; 
house,  milk  and  good  wages  to  the  right  party. 
ADVERTISER  3387,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  half  share  basis 
and  10  per  cent  of  net  proceeds,  half  increase 
in  herd;  134  acres,  level,  smooth,  first-class 
state  cultivation;  24  acres  Alfalfa,  50  acres 
creek  bottom  land;  truck  gardening,  dairying, 
general  farming;  stocked,  equipped  with  ma¬ 
chinery;  half  mile  good  school  and  creamery; 
good  house,  pleasant  place;  your  age,  children, 
habits,  reference;  exceptional  opportunity  for 
the  right  man.  ADVERTISER  3407,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  position  will  soon  be  open  on 
large  modern  dairy  farm  for  single  man  as 
overseer  of  cows  and  milkers;  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement;  give  experience  and  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3404,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Settled  woman  to  cook  in  small 
family  in  the  country  where  housekeeper  is 
Kept;  send  particulars,  copy  of  references,  wages 
expected,  religion,  etc.,  in  first  letter;  good 
home  with  all  comforts  and  conveniences.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3421,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Stenographer-bookkeeper,  country 
bred,  having  10  years’  experience  in  fire  insur¬ 
ance  business,  for  position  in  lower  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley;  opportunity  for  capable  and  diligent  party. 
ADVERTISER  3432,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  poultryman  for  private  place; 

must  have  hatching  and  brooding  experience; 
gas,  water  and  all  conveniences  in  houses;  sal¬ 
ary  $75  month  with  board  and  room;  farm  lo¬ 
cated  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  address  stating  ex¬ 
perience  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3430, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  $66-$74  month  and  mainte¬ 
nance;  good  record  and  good  health  required; 
must  be  citizen,  with  some  experience  in  han¬ 
dling  employes.  Write  BROOKLYN  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple;  man  to  work  around 
dairy  barn  and  garden;  wife  to  do  housework; 
comfortable  room  and  good  board.  Apply  MISS 
M.  ENGLAND,  Earleville,  Cecil  County,  Md. 


WANTED — April  1,  working  manager,  married; 

must  understand  practical  farming  in  all  its 
branches,  dairying  and  poultry;  references  re¬ 
quired  as  to  character  and  ability;  state  age, 
nationality,  experience  and  wages  expected  first 
letter.  P.  O.  BOX  652,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — First-class  vegetable  gardener  in  a 
State  institution;  initial  salary  $900  with 
maintenance;  in  replying  give  age.  experience 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  3448,  care  Rural 
New-A’orker. 


WANTED — Protestant  couple  without  children, 
who  can  give  satisfactory  references,  to  live 
with  me  in  my  furnished  home,  almost  rent 
free;  write  for  particulars.  E.  3.  VERMILYEA, 
Gaines,  Pa. 


AVANTED — Married  man  on  fruit  farm;  good 
opportunity  for  wife  and  children  to  pick  fruit. 
BOX  154,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Expert  gardener  for  a  small  estate, 
where  very  best  results  are  expected  and  ap¬ 
preciated,  only  expert  need  apply;  small  estate, 
flowers,  vegetables,  fruits,  lawns,  shrubs,  trees 
and  driveway;  100  miles  from  New  York  City; 
large  town,  every  convenience,  charming  cottage; 
reference  required.  ADVERTISER  3455,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Farmer-caretaker  for  private  estate, 
in  northern  part  AA'estcliester  County,  N.  Y.; 
must  be  married;  wife  to  board  one  helper;  no 
children;  man  experienced  in  gardening,  cows, 
chickens  and  general  up  keep  of  estate;  perma¬ 
nent  position;  cottage  of  4  rooms,  bath,  heat, 
electricity,  etc.,  and  good  wages;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  ability,  age,  nationality,  etc.,  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3452,  care  Rural 
New-A’orker. 


AVANTED — Married  couple  to  run  farm  boarding¬ 
house  of  12  men;  man  to  team  or  work  out¬ 
side;  state  ages,  size  of  family  and  experience. 
ADA’ERTISER  3450,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Married  working  manager  for  dairy 
farm;  experienced  in  feeding,  calf  raising 
and  grade  A  milk  production;  modern  barns  with 
all  conveniences:  purebred  Ayrshire  herd;  board 
help.  ADVERTISER  3456,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Single  poultryman,  who  understands 
business,  capable  of  helping  to  build  business 
larger;  loafers  need  not  apply;  references  re¬ 
quired.  BOX  793,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  man,  experienced  in  poultry 
work;  state  age  and  experience  in  answering 
this  advertisement.  EIGENRAUCH  FARMS, 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Married  farmer  for  one-man  farm; 

man  to  care  for  small  herd  of  cows  and  do 
farm  work;  wife  to  make  butter  during  part  of 
year;  good  house,  bathroom,  electricity,  usual 
privileges,  steady;  state  age,  experience,  wages 
expected,  HUDSON  GU11.D  FARM,  Andover, 
N.  J. 


AVANTED — Farmer,  experienced,  for  50-acre 
fruit  farm  near  Newburgh;  knowledge  trees, 
spray  materials,  also  small  fruits  and  garden¬ 
ing;  proper  care  and  feeding  two  horses;  thor¬ 
oughbred  cows  and  chickens;  want  honest,  sober 
man  who  wishes  good  home  and  not  afraid  of 
working  to  help  make  same;  no  shirkers  need 
apply;  give  age,  experience,  references  and 
wages  desired.  Address  JOHN  F.  CHURLO, 
132  Highlawn  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm;  good 
milker  and  teamster;  state  wages,  etc.  DAVID 
E.  BRUNDAGE,  AVallkill,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Handy  man  for  general  farm  work, 
near  Poughkeepsie,  April  1;  reference.  Reply 
to  MRS.  H.  K.  MOUNT,  435  Western  Ave., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  estate  manager,  American,  practical 
farmer,  executive  ability,  long  experience, 
qualified  every  detail.  R.  2,  Box  30,  Sauger- 
ties,  N.  Y. 


EFFICIENT  couple  wish  position;  man,  gar¬ 
dener  and  handyman ;  wife  excellent  cook  and 
housekeeper;  country  preferred;  now  employed. 
ADVERTISER  3406,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  20,  single,  life  experience,  desires 
work  on  farm;  good  reference.  LAURENCE 
E.  HANN,  Dunwalke  Farm,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


WORKING  farm  foreman,  small  family;  efficient 
in  all  branches;  can  operate  any  kind  of  farm 
machinery;  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of 
crops  and  crop  rotation;  also  care  and  feeding 
of  cattle  for  production;  available  March  15. 
ADVERTISER  3398,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  English,  seeks  employment;  13 
years’  experience  inside  and  out;  caretaker’s 
job  considered;  single,  age  31;  please  write  H. 
ADAMS,  8  Ellis  Street,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


POSITION  as  farm  manager,  lifetime  experi¬ 
ence,  practical  farming  and  dairying;  can  get 
results;  good  handler  of  men;  married,  one  child; 
good  references.  ADVERTISER  3414,  care 
Rural  New-A’orker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  of  estate  by 
competent  man;  best  of  references;  Morris 
County  preferred.  Apply  L.  BOX  3,  Chester, 


MARRIED  man  wants  position  as  poultryman 
farmer;  20  years’  practical  experience  in  all 
branches;  good  mechanic,  good  habits;  best  ref¬ 
erence;  prefer  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania. 
ADA’ERTISER  3416,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GROOM  or  steward — Man  28,  steady,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  gentleman’s  place  or  would  take  care 
of  small  estate;  understand  cattle,  cultivating, 
etc.  Write  JOE  FORD,  474  AV.  146th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  specialist  in  egg  production,  re¬ 
liable,  41,  single,  also  expert  orchardist  and 
tree  surgeon,  desires  steady  position  where 
ability  is  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  3418,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  25,  wishes  position  in  dairy;  5  years*  ex¬ 
perience:  good  reference.  KARL  LUNDSTROM, 
658  Seventh  Ave.,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  middle-aged  Protestant  gentleman  on 
general  farm;  some  experience  in  gardening; 
does  not  smoke  or  drink;  reasonable  wages. 
EDAVARD  MUNROE,  93  Allen  Ave.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


HAA’ING  sold  my  farm  I  wish  to  place  my 
former  employe  who  is  a  single  young  man, 
about  21  years  of  age,  of  Polish  descent;  he  is 
a  good  teamster,  very  conscientious,  an  all 
around  farm-hand  and  a  very  hard  worker;  sal¬ 
ary  about  $50  per  month.  ADVERTISER  3419, 
care  Rural  New-A'orlcer. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  15  years’  experience  and 
training,  desires  full  control;  salary  and  share 
basis,  of  herd  now  losing  money;  details.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3422,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


GARDENER,  single,  experienced  in  all  garden 
work,  wishes  position.  H.  AA’EBER,  433  Park 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  man  wishes  position  on  poul¬ 
try  or  dairy  farm;  age  25,  single;  can  drive 
auto.  Care  CHAS.  SCHAVARZ,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


POULTRA’MAN,  39,  American,  married,  cul¬ 
tured;  Mammoth  equipment,  12  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  chauffeur;  take  position  any 
locality;  references  A-l.  BOGERT,  19-46  92d 
St.,  North  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Orchard  and  marketing  work  by  ex¬ 
perienced  man;  34  years  old,  married,  one 
child;  capable  of  handling  men  and  managing; 
substantial  compensation  required;  state  terms, 
living  conditions  and  nature  of  work  In  first 
letter.  ADA’ERTISER  3425,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  as  farmer;  have  long  experience  in 
farming  and  good  teamster,  also  in  dairy;  age 
46;  married,  one  son  14;  reliable  and  steady. 
ADA’ERTISER  3426,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  Protestant  girl  wants  position  as  nurse 
or  companion.  M.  PEEBLES,  Kiuderliook, 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man.  25,  farm  raised,  desires  work 
April  1;  can  handle  responsible  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3433,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  refined,  Protestant,  wishes 
position  with  private  family  or  caretakers;  at 
present  employed;  best  of  references.  ADA'ER- 
TISER  3449,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  or  superintendent  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  lifetime  experience  in  all  branches  of 
farming;  married,  American,  Protestant,  one 
child,  temperate,  reliable,  honest;  capable  of 
taking  full  charge;  open  for  engagement.  AD- 
A’ERTISER  3434,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARD  manager  open  for  position;  years  of 
experience,  college  training;  thorough,  prac¬ 
tical;  married;  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3435,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SAA’ISS,  sober,  reliable,  lifetime  experience,  de¬ 
sires  work  in  certified  bottling-room,  also  as 
foreman;  good  reference.  ADA' ERTISER  3438, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  50,  single,  practical  experience, 
raising,  brooding,  hatching  for  years;  handy 
with  tools;  salary  and  details  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  3437,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  single,  24,  wishes 
position  on  commercial  plant;  don’t  smoke  or 
drink;  experienced  all  branches.  ADVERTISER 
3441,  care  Rural  New-A’orker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman,  German,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  housekeeper  on  farm.  ADVERTISER 
3443,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


l’OULTRA’MAN — AA'orking  manager  will  make 
Change  soon,  desires  position;  capable  of 
handling  any  plant  and  do  it  successfully:  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  successful  past  record  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  3447,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


SUPERINTENDENT,  farm  and  estate;  builder 
of  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  the  country,  will 
be  open  for  position  March  1;  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  landscaping,  gardens,  orchards,  live 
stock  of  all  kinds,  road  building,  etc.;  not 
afraid  of  work  and  secure  maximum  amount  of 
work  from  help;  will  go  anywhere;  married, 
references  from  every  past  employer;  wages 
$200  per  month  and  perquisites.  ADVERTISER 
3446,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  farm  manager  or  orchardist  by 
American,  married,  strictly  temperate,  honest; 
life  experience;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
3440,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  with  17  years’  experience  seeks 
position  as  working  manager;  American,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children.  ADVERTISER  3364,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ASSISTANT  poultryman  desires  position  on  com¬ 
mercial  plant  or  estate;  capable,  willing 
worker;  American,  single,  age  25.  ADVERTISER 
3465,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  24,  Hollander,  life  experience,  all 
around  farmer,  desires  job  on  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3459,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  single,  wants  position  on  poultry 
farm;  two  years’  experience.  EDWARD 

DECKER,  Arden,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted  by  single  man  as  estate  fore¬ 
man  or  superintendent;  good  references;  for 
particulars  address  ADVERTISER  3457,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  wants  position; 

private  place,  experienced.  ADVERTISER 

3454,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  wants  poultry  job,  10  years’  experience, 
incubating,  brooding,  trap-nesting,  caponizing, 
etc.  ADA'ERTISER  3451,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  dry-hand  milker,  single,  also 
on  test  cows;  state  wages.  JAMES  ROSE, 
161  W.  36th  St.,  New  York  City. 

AVANTED — Position  as  working  foreman;  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  and  vegetable  grower;  experi¬ 
enced  on  clearing  land,  blasting;  licensed  chauf¬ 
feur,  tractors,  stationary  engines;  can  take 
charge  of  lighting  plant;  3  years  as  herdsman 
with  certified  herd;  open  March  1;  single. 
CLARENCE  AV  ALTER  CROKER,  care  David  E. 
Brundage,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  man  with  wide  experience  and  train¬ 
ing  in  all  branches  would  manage  large  dairy 
or  estate;  50  or  more  cows;  available  March 
15.  ADVERTISER  3461,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 

VEGETABLE  gardener,  large  experience  out¬ 
door  culture,  hotbeds,  cold-frames,  green¬ 
houses;  age  44,  married,  3  children;  experienced 
in  private  and  commercial  productions;  take  full 
responsibility;  want  permanent  position.  H.  B. 
SLADE,  126  Blanchard  Rd.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

AVANTED — Position,  farm  manager;  college 
graduate;  10  years’  experience  on  large  dairy 
and  general  farm;  married,  three  children;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  3463,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SITUATION  wanted,  honest,  trustworthy; 

American  woman,  age  37,  wants  position  as 
housekeeper  on  farm;  state  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  VIOLA  HILL,  407  Madison  Ave., 
New  York. 

EXPERIENCED,  married  herdsman-dairyman 
wants  permanent  position,  vicinity  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  3464,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

FOR  SALE — Maryland,  Eastern  Shore,  large 
poultry  farm,  absolutely  uninfected  range, 
equipped  and  stocked;  heavy  income  producing; 
$7,000  down,  long  time  and  easy  terms  on  bal¬ 
ance;  immediate  possession.  ADVERTISER 

3334,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

20-ACRE  vineyard  and  packing  house.  Write 
N.  M.  KISTLER,  Emporia,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Valuable  young  orchard  of  70  acres 
in  Cecil  County,  Md. ;  for  information  write 
HENRY  L.  CONSTABLE,  Elkton,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 131  acres  of  dark  rich  loam,  gently 
rolling,  all  tillable;  well  adapted  for  Alfalfa, 
wheat,  beans,  cabbage  and  dairying;  there  is  a 
10-room  house,  gambrel  roof  basement  barn 
34x70,  and  other  buildings,  all  good  repair;  on 
macadam  county  road,  three  miles  from  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y.;  telephone  and  mail  route  pass 
farm;  excellent  school  and  church  advantages; 
excellent  opportunity  for  responsible  farmer  to 
start  right  in  to  make  money  without  much  out¬ 
lay  of  money;  priced  exceptionally  low,  easy 
terms,  5  per  cent  interest,  long  term  mortgage. 
AVrite,  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  man  with  experience  to 
rent  or  buy,  on  very  favorable  terms,  30-acre 
young  bearing  orchard;  best  varieties;  good 
roads,  near  town.  HERBERT  MARSH,  Seven 
Valleys,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 261-acre  farm  in  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation;  will  keep  100  cows;  2  houses,  9 
barns;  running  water;  ideal  location.  E.  A. 
HOAVARD,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 50-aere  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  ex¬ 
cellently  located,  in  Connecticut.  BURTON 
FLINT,  South  Coventry,  Conn. 

FOR  RENT — Choice  village  dairy  farm  with 
established  boarding-house,  by  creamery,  sta¬ 
tion,  high  school,  State  roads;  electric  light, 
gravity  M’ater;  stable  40  cows,  6  horses. 
GLENAVOOD  ESTATE,  Bloomingburg,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  farm  to  rent  with  option  to 
buy,  suitable  for  poultry;  running  water  in 
house,  some  woodland  near  where  day  work  can 
be  obtained ;  experienced  farmer.  ADVERTISER 
3417,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

APPLE  orchard,  165  acres,  6,500  12-year-old 
bearing  trees;  Staymans,  Yorks,  Grimes  Gold¬ 
ens,  Williams  Early  Reds,  Jonathans;  good 
buildings;  on  paved  State  highway  and  beauti¬ 
ful  river;  sacrifice  price,  $14,000,  half  cash. 
SALE  PICKENS,  Berlin,  Md. 

WANTED — A  small  farm  on  a  highway  near 
New  York.  MR.  M.  S.,  401  Hull  St.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

LARGE  hay,  grain  and  dairy  farm  near  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.;  $21,000.  ADVERTISER  3424, 
care  Rural  New-A’orker. 

AVANTED — Small  farm  to  rent  with  option  to 
buy,  on  or  near  macadam,  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3415,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 150-acre  dairy  farm;  oil  on  three 
sides;  for  particulars  write  AUGUST  ANDER¬ 
SON,  Grand  Valley,  Pa. 

AVANTED -  4-10  acres  with  buildings,  Central 
Jersey,  New  York  or  Connecticut;  not  over 
60  miles  out;  send  price  and  particulars  in  first 
letter;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  3427,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
1  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


IN  COUNTRY — For  Sale — In  New  York  State, 
Col.  Co.,  beautiful  Summer  or  year  around 
home;  price  $50,000:  no  agents;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  3420,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm,  156  acres,  also  large  building  for 
light  factory,  boarding-house,  bakery,  laundry, 
etc.;  details  at  once.  ADVERTISER  3423,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  small  bungalow  in  Connecticut 
commuting  distance  to  New  York;  high  elava 
tion,  reasonable  rent.  G.  L.,  91-41  110th  St. 
Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT,  privilege  buying,  small  chicken  farm, 
within  75  miles  New  York  City;  Connecticut 
or  New  York  State;  full  particulars  and  price 
ADVERTISER  3429,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Seven-room  bungalow  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  central  location;  or  trade  for  vil 
lage  farm;  Southern  Connecticut  or  Southeastern 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  3431,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HUDSON  Valley,  200  acres,  near  Albany;  build 
ings,  fruit,  timber;  consider  small  property, 
clear  or  first  mortgage  as  first  payment.  OWN 
ER,  Box  No.  13,  New  Baltimore,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  on  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula,  three 
acres,  ideal  for  poultry;  five-room  house,  out¬ 
buildings,  electricity,  telephone;  new  general 
store  and  filling  station  doing  good  business,  od 
State  road,  just  outside  corporate  limits;  $4,000 
immediate  possession.  PUSEY  &  PUSEY,  Snow 
Hill,  AVorcester  County,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — On  Del-Mar-Va  Shore,  four  9-acre 
lots,  each  face  stone  road  329  ft. ;  one  mile 
from  Salisbury,  Md.  Write  O.  J.  HEASTER, 
Salisbury,  Md. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sale;  10-room  house  and 
small  house;  all  kinds  of  farm  tools;  Witte 
engine;  cows,  horses  and  chickens;  barns,  chick¬ 
en  coops  and  other  buildings;  1%  acres  of 
strawberries;  fishing  and  swimming  on  the 
place;  farm  located  six  miles  from  Norwich, 
Conn.;  on  a  good  road;  write  for  prices  and 
further  description.  ADVERTISER  3428,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  100-acre  farms  in 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania,  30  miles  from 
Pittsburgh;  house  of  10  rooms  with  bath;  base¬ 
ment  barn  90x70;  all  in  good  shape;  priced  to 
sell,  $9,000.  ADVERTISER  3436,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  Pennsylvania  dairy  farm  and 
retail  milk  route  doing  a  good  business.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3439,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  wanted,  give  details  and  location  and 
price.  ADVERTISER  3442,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 
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necessary  outbuildings;  one  acre  in  assorted 
bearing  fruit  trees;  2  acres  Alfalfa;  12  acres 
open  land,  balance  firewood;  four  springs,  run¬ 
ning  stream;  poultry  houses  and  yards;  all 
wire  fences;  on  Quebec-Miami  State  highway; 
one  mile  from  school,  church,’  stores  and  bank; 
electric  power  line  available;  45  miles  south 
Washington,  D.  C.;  price  $5,000.  FRANK  P. 
MONCURE,  Stafford,  A'a. 


to  ouy  a  large,  modern  equipped  poul¬ 
try  farm,  within  50  miles  of  New  York,  to 
accommodate  2,000  to  3,000  layers;  only  up-to- 
date  and  money-making  proposition  considered. 
ADVERTISER  3444,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Fully  equipped  modern  dairy  and 
general  farm,  share  basis,  by  reliable,  capable, 
experienced  party.  ADVERTISER  3445,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


12-ACRE  village  farm,  house,  barn,  two  hen¬ 
houses,  good  buildings;  near  State  road-  $2 - 
000,  terms.  BOX  80,  Smithboro,  N.  Y 


POULTRY  farm  for  rent;  80  acres,  new  5- 
room  house,  buildings  for  1,900  hens;  3,000 
chix;  light  and  water.  JONES,  Thompson  Ridge 


STORE  for  sale — Good  trade,  butter,  eggs,  milk 
cream,  cheese,  etc. ;  monthly  sales  $1  200: 
price  about  $980.  DAIRY  KITCHEN,  113  North 
St.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


1  OR  SALE — Seven-acre  chicken  farm,  fuliy 
equipped;  1,000  laying  hens;  six-room  house; 
Long  Island;  40  miles  New  York  City;  $13  000 
terms  arranged.  ADVERTISER  3462,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairy  ranch  on  shares  or  trade 
100  acres  in  Michigan  for  stock  and  tools  or 
farm  Southeast  New  York.  AV.  SEDORE  AA’ol- 
cott,  N.  Y. 


LONG  ISLAND  truck  or  poultry  farm,  32  acres 
20  cultivated;  level,  good  soil;  fruit;  nice 
seven-room  house,  other  necessary  buildings; 
half  mile  from  State  road,  store  and  school’ 
price  $10,000;  will  take  $1,000  cash,  balance 
very  easy,  or  would  lease  it.  MITCHELL,  gel- 
den,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — AVithin  70  miles  of  New  York  (Pnt- 
nam  County  preferred),  10  to  100  acres  with 
house;  please  send  full  description.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3460,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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condition;  give  full  particulars. 
JOHN  JACKSON,  855  Fresh  Pond  Road,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


DELIGHTFUL  country  home,  chicken  and  gar- 
den  farm;  20  acres,  mostly  tillable;  good  soil, 
fruit  and  flowers;  fine  view;  12  miles  from 
Danbury,  2  from  Newtown;  near  State  road; 
house,  i  rooms,  bath,  toilet  and  sleepin" 
porch;  all  rooms  heated;  barn,  garage  and 
chicken  equipment;  $9,500,  half  cash.  FLEM¬ 
ING,  Atlantic  Hotel,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


an-year  camp;  ( Adirondaeks  or  Maine  Moods) 
in  exchange  for  150-acre  farm,  50  miles  from 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  3453,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 55-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm  lo¬ 
cated  one  mile  from  AVolcott,  AVayne  Co.’  N. 
Y.,  on  macadam  road;  15  acres  fruit;  new  poul¬ 
try  houses,  1,000-lien  capacity;  good  house  new 
furnace;  price  $4,500,  with  easy  terms.  P  C 
CASE,  GeorgetoM'n,  N.  Y. 


improvements;  also  grocery  store  with  fur¬ 
nished  appartment;  good  income;  exchange  for 
small  dairy  and  truck  farm  near  a  village 
OAVN-ER,  Box  1162,  Saint  Cloud,  Fla.  S 

FOR  SALE— One  of  the  best  store  stands  in 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  at  Wakefield,  on  an 
18-ft.  concrete  pike,  direct  from  Lancaster  to 
Baltimore;  seven  acres,  three-story  store  building, 
glass  front;  two  dwelling  houses,  barn  and 
garage 1  never  failing  spring.  NEAL  HAMBLK 
TON,  Peach  Bottom,  Pa. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  231. 


READ  here  the  story  of  a  man 
who  learned  how  to  make  a  big 

_ 1  profit  from  a  small  fragment  of 

land.  Right  now  you  probably  have 
some  piece  of  land  that  should  be 
making  bigger  profits.  Make  it  pay 

its  way.  Make  it 
bring  in  that 
extra  money  that 
you  need.  Make 
it  pay  you  $594 
per  Quarter  acre 
just  as  Mr.  Reed 
did,  or  make  it 
pay  even  $627  per 
quarter  acre  like 
H.  J.  Von  Hagen 


1  was  ready  to  give  up  an  uncle 
of  mine  visited  me.  He  had  been 
a  successful  fruit  grower  and  I 
called  his  attention  to  my  straw¬ 
berries.  The  first  question  he 
asked  was,  ‘Where  do  you  buy  your 
plants?’  I  told  him,  ‘Anywhere  1 
could  find  them.’  He  replied,  ‘There 
is  only  one  place  to  buy  strawberry 
plants  and  that  is  Kelloggs.'  That  is 
how  you  got  my  first  order.” 

“We  took  up  strawberries  as  a  side¬ 
line  with  our  large  poultry  farm,  but 
after  growing  a  crop  of  Kellogg’s 
Thorobreds,  we  have  changed  our 
plans.  Strawberries  first  and  eggs  as  a 
side-line.  This  year,  when  we  were  sell¬ 
ing  fancy  table  eggs  at  33c  per  dozen, 
we  were  selling  Kellogg's  Thorobred 
Strawberries  at  35c  per  quart.” 


Profit  from  Mr.  Reed 


Get  Your  Pencil 


Get  your  pencil  now  and  fill  in  the  coupon  at  the 
top  of  this  page,  address  it  to  my  Company,  and 
mail  it.  I  will  send  you  my  new  free  book  at  once. 

You  will  profit  by  reading  this  book.  It  will  give 
you  confidence  in  your  own  ability  to  make  money 
with  Thorobred  Pedigree  plants.  You  will  find 
there  how  to  grow  berries  for  your  own  use  or  for 
market.  Tells  everything  from  start  to  finish. 
Get  the  book  and  then  use  your  own  judgment. 

F.  E.  BEATTY,  President. 


A  Kellogg  Thorobred 

This  is  a  picture  of  a  Kellogg  Thorobred  Pedigree 
strawberry  plant  fruiting  in  characteristic  thoro¬ 
bred  fashion.  Note  the  piles  of  big  berries  with 
still  more  to  come.  Send  for  our  new  free  book. 
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F.  E.  BEATTY,  Pres. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  2157,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Send  me,  FREE,  that  new  40-page  Berry  Book  as  adver¬ 
tised.  I  want  to  know  more  about  making  $500  to  $1,200.  or 
more,  per  acre.  ; 


Name  . . 
Address 
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1AST  year  I  told  you  Rural  New-Yorker  folks 
about  myself— how  years  ago  I  tried  to  raise 
strawberries,  how  I  had  always  had  only  or- 
dinarv  luck,  etc.,  until  finally  I  became  acquainted 
with  R.  M.  Kellogg  and  his  Thorobred  Pedigree 
plants.  Then  I  found  that  the  whole  secret  of  his 
great  success  was  the  plants  that  he  used. 

Now,  this  year,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a 
man  who  had  almost  exactly  the  same  experience 
that  I  had.  Three  years  ago,  A.  H.  Reed,  of  Ken¬ 
nedy,  N.  Y.,  was  a  chicken  raiser  who  was  trying  to 
raise  strawberries  as  a  side-line  with  his  chickens. 
He  was  having  good  enough  luck  with  the  chicks, 
but  no  luck  with  the  strawberries — he  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  discouraged,  and  was  about  ready  to 
quit. 

Then,  one  day,  an  uncle  of  his  came  to  visit  him. 
This  uncle  had  been  a  successful  fruit-grower,  so 
Mr.  Reed  showed  him  his  patch  and  asked  him 
what  was  the  trouble.  The  first  question  that  his 
uncle  asked  him  was,  “Where  do  you  get  your 
plants?”  Reed  replied  that  he  got  them  anywhere 
he  could,  and  that  was  all .  the  uncle  needed  to 
know.  He  advised  his  nephew  to  try  Thorobred 
Pedigree  plants,  and  told  him  where  to  get  them, 
and  now  Mr.  Reed  finds  that  his  uncle  gave  him 
good  advice. 


$594  From  Only  *4  Acre 


Mr.  Reed  got  his  first  Thoro¬ 
bred  Pedigree  Strawberry 
plants  in  the  spring  of  1925, 
and  in  the  Summer  of  1926  he 
wrote  me  that  he  had  made 
$594  from  only  y±  acre  of 
these  plants.  He  had  only 
2,000  of  them  and  they  pro¬ 
duced  2,700  quarts  of  fancy 
berries  most  of  which  sold  at 
30  to  35c  per  quart.  Mr.  Reed 
says : 


“We  had  a  wonderful  crop 
of  berries.  We  picked  2,700 
quarts  of  the  most  beautiful 
berries  I  ever  saw  grow.  Our  berries  sold  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  market  all  season,  while  other  grow¬ 
ers  here  were  begging  for  buyers  at  any  price.” 

“Speaking  of  the  quality  of  your  plants  reminds 
me  of  how  I  happened  to  send  for  Kellogg  plants. 
I  had  tried  to  get  started  with  strawberries  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  but  with  very  poor  success.  About  when 


He  knew  the  value  of  high-bred  productive 
chickens,  and  he  always  had  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  chicken  raising,  but  it  had  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  high-bred,  productive 
plants  were  necessary  for  raising  strawber¬ 
ries.  He  went  on  year  after  year  trying  to 
make  a  success  with  ordinary  plants,  until  his 
uncle — who  knew— told  him  of  the  Thorobred  Pedi¬ 
gree  kind.  Mr.  Reed  tried  the  Thorobred  Pedigree 
kind  and  immediately  he  made  a  big  profit. 

Send  for  my  new  free  book  and  it  will  tell  you 
more  about  Thorobred  Pedigree  Strawberry  Plants 
than  Mr.  Reed’s  uncle  told  him.  You  already  know 
the  value  of  high-bred  chickens,  milk  cows,  horses, 
pigs,  etc.  Now  learn  the  value  of  high-bred  pro¬ 
ductive  strawberry  plants,  and  you  will  make  big 
money. 


Make  Bigger  Profits 


Mr.  Von  Hagen 
Made  $627 
From  Only 
14  Acre 

Mr.  Reed  is  not  the  only 
one  who  made  a  big  suc¬ 
cess  with  Thorobred  Pedi¬ 
gree  plants.  H.  J.  Yon 
Hagen  made  $627  from 
only  one-quarter  acre  and 
won  back  lost  health  in 
the  bargain.  People  by  the 
hundreds  are  making 
money  at  the  rate  of  $500  to  $1,200  per  acre  right 
along.  Send  for  my  book  and  read  about  these 
others. 

Everything  is  easy  and  simple.  These  big  profits 
are  just  as  much  within  your  reach  as  they  were 
within  the  reach  of  Mr.  Reed  and  others.  You  can 
make  big  profits  and  I  want  to  show’  you  how. 
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Prolong  Your  Profits 


Write  for  our  new  Berry  Book,  and  learn  about 
our  new  line  of  raspberries,  blackberries,  aspara¬ 
gus,  trees,  and  other  nursery  stock. 

Our  name,  reputation,  and  guarantee  are  back  of 
this  stock.  This  is  your  definite  assurance  of  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  the  symbol  of  money-making  quality. 
Send  for  our  new  free  book,  and  learn  about  this 
stock. 

Whenever  Kellogg  offers  anything  for  sale,  you 
can  bet  your  last  dollar  it’s  good.  You  can  bank 
ou  it  to  make  you  money.  You  can  be  sure  that  it 
will  produce.  You  can  make  big  profits.  That’s 
w’hat  has  made  us  our  reputation.  Get  our  new 
free  book  and  learn  about  the  complete  satisfaction 
our  plants  have  given  to  others. 

Now  you-  can  make  money  all  season  long  and 
use  the  profitable  Kellogg  Thorobred  plants  through¬ 
out.  You  can  start  your  income  with  asparagus 
early  in  the  Spring,  continue  with  strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries  arid  cherries,  and  finish 
in  the  fall  with  grapes  and  everbearing  strawber¬ 
ries.  With  this  complete  line  there’ll  be  no  gaps  in 
your  income.  Mail  the  coupon. 

Y’es,  this  book  is  free.  It’s  a  valuable  book.  It 
costs  us  money  to  produce  it  for  you.  Still  it  will 
cost  you  nothing.  All  you  need  do  is  ask  for  it. 
Write  your  name  and  address  ou  the  coupon — or  a 
postal — and  mail  it  to  us  now. 


Write  for  thi 

FREE  Book 


R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  Box  2157,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
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Feeding,  the  Horse  Properly 


By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


HE  problem  of  feeding  horses  proper¬ 
ly  and  economically  is  one  of  prime 
importance  to  every  farmer,  and 
might  well  form  the  subject  matter 
of  a  book,  but  we  may  be  able  to  give 
some  hints  that  will  be  of  value,  in 
condensed  form.  The  subject  will  be  better  under¬ 
stood  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  horse’s  stomach  is 
small,  containing  but  two  to  four  quarts.  The  paunch 
of  the  cow,  on  the  contrary,  is  capacious,  holding 
some  44  gallons.  In  the  horse  the  large  intestines 
(cecum  and  colon),  at  the  end  of  the  small  intestine, 
which  is  some  72  feet  long,  serve  practically  the 
same  purpose  as  the  paunch  of  the  Cow.  Most  of 
the  water  taken  in  by  the  horse  passes  quickly  to 
the  cecum  and  there,  and  in  the  colon,  the  hay  or 
other  roughage  is  digested,  chiefly  by  bacterial 
action. 

Theoretically,  the  horse  should  first  drink  water, 
then  eat  roughage  and  then  eat  grain.  It  seems  like- 


a  drink  as  often  as  they  take  one  themselves.  That 
is  an  excellent  plan.  The  horse  needs  water,  at  such 
times,  more  than  does  man,  and  when  supplied  with 
it  will  work  more  efficiently,  and  be  unlikely  to  suf¬ 
fer  from  heat  exhaustion  or  sunstroke. 

In  very  hot  weather,  when  the  work  is  hard,  it  is 

advisable  to  let  the  horse  have  a  small  drink  of 
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water  (not  intensely  cold),  then  eat  one  or  two 
pounds  of  hay,  while  cooling  and  l-esting,  and  then 
be  given  more  water,  just  before  eating  grain.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  let  the*horse  take  a  large  amount  of 
hay,  at  noon,  when  the  work  is  hard ;  also  to  give 
the  horse  too  little  time  properly  to  masticate  its  feed. 
If  possible,  the  harness  should  be  removed  at  noon 
and  the  collar  be  wiped  dry  and  then  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Leaving  the  collar  on  and  letting  sweat,  hair 
and  scales  of  skin  dry  on  its  bearing  surface,  tends 
to  cause  sore  shoulders.  Bathe  the  neck  and  shoul¬ 
ders  with  salty,  cold  water  at  noon. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  oats  are  most  rel- 


ing  of  Alfalfa  hay  tends  to  relax  the  bowels  and  ir 
ritate  the  kidneys,  especially  if  the  hay  be  made 
from  immature  Alfalfa.  Have  the  crop  nearly  ripe 
before  making  it  into  hay  for  the  horse.  For  cows, 
first  and  second  crop  Alfalfa  are  suitable.  When 
corn  and  Alfalfa  are  plentiful  and  cheap  they  make 
an  excellent  combination  for  the  work  horse.  Allow 
10  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  hay,  8  lbs.  of  shelled  corn  and  2 
lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  in  three  feeds,  as  a  day’s  ration, 
for  a  horse  of  1,100  to  1,200  lbs.  in  weight.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  ear  corn  is  best  for  the  horse,  as  it  is  more 
slowly  eaten  and  therefore  better  masticated.  Mix¬ 
ing  some  ears  or  old  corn  with  the  oats  helps  to 
prevent  bolting  of  feed.  All  feed  should  be  perfectly 
sound.  Night  pasturing  and  in  idle  periods  is  bene¬ 
ficial  and  advisable. 

When  the  oat-corn-bran  mixture  is  fed,  the  oats 
will  be  more  relished,  for  the  evening  feed,  when 
crushed,  mixed  with  a  few  handfuls  of  cut  hay  and 
wetted  and  salted  to  make  them  palatable.  We  pre- 


Prize  Winning  Percheron  Mare.  Fig.  101 


ly  that  a  large  quantity  of  water,  drank  by  a  thirsty 
horse  directly  after  eating  grain,  must  wash  some 
of  the  grain  out  of  the  stomach  and  into  the  small 
intestine  before  it  has  been  perfectly  or  sufficiently 
acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice  and  other  digestive 
fluids  in  the  stomach.  When  that  occurs  indiges¬ 
tion,  slight  or  severe,  results.  The  horse  that  has  to 
hurry  in  masticating  grain,  and  take  its  drinking 
water  in  great  quantities  as  it  goes  from  the  stable 
to  work,  will  not  be  so  likely  to  thrive,  remain 
healthy  and  work  efficiently  as  the  horse  that  is 
given  plenty  of  time  to  masticate  grain,  after  rest¬ 
ing  for  a  time  and  being  “watered,”  and  that  does 
not  gulp  down  gallons  of  water  just  before  working. 
When  water  can  be  taken  at  any  and  all  times  the 
horse,  by  instinct,  takes  the  necessary  amounts,  at 
the  times  it  will  do  the  most  good,  and  water,  so 
taken,  causes  no  derangement.  It  is  advisable  to 
take  the  chill  off  drinking  water  when  the  horse 
drinks,  when  hot  and  tired,  before  being  fed  at 
noon.  Tank  water,  at  such  times,  may  with  impunity 
be  taken  in  moderate  amount.  Many  farmers  now 
haul  water  to  the  field,  in  a  barrel  having  a  floating 
cover,  and  give  the  working  horse,  in  hot  weather, 


ished  by  the  horse  and,  all  things  considered,  most 
suitable  feed  when  plentiful  and  not  too  dear  in 
price,  but  millions  of  farm  horses  are  fed  corn  as 
the  chief  or  sole  item  of  their  grain  ration.  Where 
both  gx-ains  are  available  and  cheap  an  excellent 
combination  for  the  farm  work  horse  consists  of  10 
parts  of  whole  oats,  5  lbs.  of  shelled  corn  and  three 
parts  of  wheat  bran.  Of  the  mixture,  the  allowance 
should  be  1  lb.  for  each  100  lbs.  of  body  weight,  in 
thx-ee  equal  feeds,  as  a  day’s  ration.  When  the 
work  is  extra  hard  the  allowance  may  be  slightly 
increased ;  when  there  is  no  work  for  the  horse  to 
do  it  may  be  greatly  reduced  or  omitted.  No  horse 
ever  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  single  day 
without  working  or  taking  outdoor  exercise.  Were 
that  made  the  invariable  rule  there  would  be  no 
trouble  from  a/.oturia,  lymphangitis  (“Monday  morn¬ 
ing  disease”)  and  little  from  digestive  derangements. 

The  allowance  of  hay  is  the  same  as  for  grain. 
However,  most  of  the  hay  should  be  fed  at  night  and 
most  of  the  balance  in  the  morning.  Not  more  than 
1  or  2  lbs.  need  be  fed  at  noon.  Mixed  clover  and 
Timothy  hay  are  best  for  the  horse,  but  some  sound 
Alfalfa  hay  may  be  fed.  Prolonged,  excessive  feed- 


fer  to  feed  bran  with  the  grain.  Bran  mashes  are 
unnatural,  unnecessary,  as  a  rule,  and  likely  to 
cause  colic  or  other  forms  of  indigestion.  The  bran 
mash  is,  however,  an  excellent  preparation  when  a 
physic  ball  is  to  be  administei’ed.  Always  dampen 
bran  for  horses.  Wh£at  usually  is  too  expensive  as 
a  feed  for  horses.  If  used  it  should  be  rolled  and 
made  but  a  small  part  of  the  ration.  That  is  like¬ 
wise  true  of  barley.  On  the  Pacific  slope,  however, 
horses  that  from  birth  are  accustomed  to  rolled 
barley  and  bai’ley  hay,  suffer  no  ill-effect.  Much 
barley,  fed  to  a  horse  not  accustomed  to  the  grain, 
tends  to  cause  an  irritating  eruption  on  the  skin.  Rye 
is  poor  feed  for  the  horse,  liable  to  cause  indiges¬ 
tion.  If  used  it  should  be  rolled  or  ground  and  made 
but  a  small  part  of  the  grain  ration.  A  handful  of 
linseed  meal,  added  to  the  grain  once  or  twice  daily 
is  excellent  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  constipation 
or  a  hidebound  condition.  Carrots  are  excellent 
horse  feed ;  parsnips  come  next  in  value  and  ruta¬ 
bagas  are  also  relished.  The  laxative  effect  is  bene¬ 
ficial.  Also  supply  salt  daily. 

Silage  is  unsuitable  for  the  working  horse.  Straw 
and  corn  stover  are  useful  for  idle  horses. 
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A  Newsy  Florida  Letter 

1AM  enclosing  with  this  letter  two  pictures  taken 
on  New  Year’s  Day,  1928.  One  is  of  a  tomato 
vine  that  came  up  of  itself  some  three  months  ago 
just  back  of  our  house  and  is  now  well  covered 
with  tomatoes.  The  other  is  of  a  field  of  grass  on 
land  owned  by  the  White  Belt  Dairy  which  is  located 
about  a  mile  from  here  and  eight  miles  from  Miami. 
I  used  to  think  the  name  was  given  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  colored  belt  or  population  which  has  a 
village  not  far  away,  but  find  the  name  was  derived 
from  the  Dutch  Belted  Holstein  herd  which  num¬ 
bers  several  hundred,  although  there  is  a  sprinkling 
of  Jerseys  among  them. 

The  young  man  in  the  picture  is  my  son.  He  is 
over  6  ft.  tall  and  has  a  reach  of  8  ft.,  which  will 
convey  some  idea  of  the  height  of  the  grass.  I  won¬ 
der  what  some-  of  the  hired  men  up  North  would 
say  if  they  were  handed  a  scythe  and  told  to  go  out 
and  tackle  a  field  of  this?  I  think  this  patch  was 
left  for  seed,  as  it  is  usually  cut  when  only  5  or  G 
ft.  high.  Haying  is  done  here  the  year  round — Janu¬ 
ary  or  July  or  any  other  month.  I  am  told  that 
the  White  Belt  Dairy  started  with  one  cow.  Now 
there  are  several  hundred  head  as  well  as  several 
hundred  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  company. 

I  am  not  a  farmer  but  my  father  was.  We  all 
like  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  have  taken  it  for  several 
years,  and  believe  it  has  come  to  our  family  more 
than  50  years.  I  think  Florida  has  a  great  future 
in  agriculture;  now  that  it  has  had  such  a  setback 
by  real  estate  sharks  it  can  look  forward  to  progress 
if  they  get  the  right  kind  of  farmers  here. 

Florida.  w.  n.  hubbs. 


Packages  in  the  Boston  Produce  Market 

THE  most  familiar  of  the  various  types  of  con¬ 
tainers  used  in  the  marketing  of  fruits  and  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  Boston  market  is  the  “Standard  Box  for 
Farm  Produce,”  authorized  by  Massachusetts  law ; 
its  use  is  confined  chiefly  to  native-grown  fruit  and 
vegetables.  It  is  a  flat-sided,  wooden  box,  17%xl7% 
x7  1/16  in.  and  contains  2,150.42  cu.  in.  This  is  the 
type  of  package  most  frequently  seen  on  the  Boston 
market  during  the  active  marketing  -season  for  na¬ 
tive  growers.  It  is  used  extensively  for  practically 
all  native  produce  except  berries,  which  are  packed 
in  quarts  or  pints  in  the  standard  berry  crate  of  32, 
48  or  60  quarts.  The  standard  apple  barrel,  while 
still  in  use  among  many  growers,  is  gradually  giving 
way  to  the  standard  box  type  of  package,  with  the 
western  type  of  apple  box  in  some  favor  among  a 
comparatively  few  individual  pro¬ 
ducers  and  associations. 

The  cranberry  barrel  in  use  among 
Cape  Cod  cranberry  growers  contains 
100  lbs.  of  berries,  and  is  considerably 
smaller  and  of  lighter  material  and 
construction  than  the  apple  barrel,  but 
like  it,  is  losing  favor  among  shippers 
arid  is  giving  way  to  the  half-barrel 
crate  or  box,  holding  50  lbs.  of  ber¬ 
ries.  A  newer  package,  the  one-half 
crate  or  one-fourth  barrel  crate,  is  also 
used  and  is  becoming  popular  with  the 
trade,  especially  at  the  start  of  the  sea¬ 
son  when  demand  is  subnormal. 

A  great  majority  of  the  onions,  pota¬ 
toes  and  turnips  marketed  here  are 
packed  in  100-lb.  bags.  This  is  also 
the  method  used  for  distribution  of  the 
New  York  domestic  and  Danish  cab¬ 
bage  and  unwashed  carrots,  which  ar¬ 
rive  in  quantities  throughout  the  Win¬ 
ter  season.  The  common  slat  barrel  is  most  frequent¬ 
ly  used  for  native  crops  of  white  and  Savoy  cabbage, 
although  small,  evenly  sized  heads  of  both  these  and 
the  red  variety  are  extensively  packed  12  to  18  in 
the  standard  bushel  box. 

The  fruits  and  vegetables  originating  outside  New 
England  and  marketed  in  Boston  comprise  the 
bulk  of  supply  and  are  packed  in  a  varied  assort¬ 
ment  of  packages  too  numerous  to  mention  in  this 
limited  space.  One  of  the  most  familiar  is  the 
bushel  basket  used  for  apples,  bunched  vegetables 
of  all  kinds,  spinach,  kale,  lettuce,  etc.  The  cab¬ 
bage  crate,  varying  in  size  with  the  point  of  origin, 
holds  from  100  to  200  lbs.  of  cabbage. 

California  sends  celery  in  crates  of  20  and  22x24 
in.  and  similar  types  of  crates  of  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  construction  are  used  for  their  other  major 
crops,  such  as  cantaloupes,  lettuce,  peas,  etc.,  while 
Florida  uses  the  smaller  crates  for  celery,  10x20x24, 
and  other  sizes  to  a  lesser  extent.  The  bushel  and 
bushel-and-a-half  hamper  are  also  familiar  types  of 
packages  in  the  marketing  of  most  Florida  and 


other  southern  produce.  And,  of  course,  the  stan¬ 
dard  orange  and  lemon  crates  are  the  packages  in 
which  both  California  and  Florida  send  us  those 
fruits. 

Peaches  are  most  familiar  in  14-quart  baskets,  six- 
basket  crates,  and  bushel  baskets,  while  many  other 
sizes  and  types  of  baskets,  hampers  and  carriers  are 
used  to  a  lesser  extent.  Tomatoes  are  packed  in  a 
varied  assortment  of  boxes,  crates,  hampers  and 
baskets,  the  native  outdoor  being  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance,  and  appearing  mostly  in  the  standard 


Self-sown  Tomato  in  Dade  Co.,  Fla.,  on  January  1 

bushel  box  and  %-bushel  box.  Greenhouse  tomatoes, 
grown  nearby,  are  packed  eight  5-lb.  cartons  in  the 
bushel  box.  The  customs  of  the  Boston  market  are 
reflected  in  other  New  England  cities,  which  natur¬ 
ally  follow  the  same  systems  of  packing,  especially 
of  local  grown  produce. 

These  cover  in  a  general  way  the  most  familiar 
types  of  packages  in  use  on  the  Boston  produce  mar¬ 
ket,  and  carrying  produce  originating  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  There  are  many  variations  of  these  in 
an  assortment  of  shapes  and  sizes  more  or  less  con¬ 
fusing  both  to  salesman  and  buyer.  Some  effort 
toward  a  standardization  which  would  limit  the 
number  and  types  to  actual  market  requirements 


The  Way  “Grans"  Grows  in  Parts  of  Florida.  Fig.  103 

have  been  made  by  both  State  and  Federal  govern¬ 
ments,  but  progress  is  slow.  w.  e.  maloney. 


Electric  Lights  for  Poultry 

THIS  Winter  we  have  more  eggs  than  we  ever 
had  before.  We  have  about  375  hens,  mostly 
pullets.  During  December  and  January  we  aver¬ 
aged  about  185  eggs  per  day.  We  have  the  lights  on  till 
about  nine  in  the  evening  and  5  :30  in  the  morning. 

We  feed  dry  mash  in  self  feeders  which  are  al¬ 
ways  kept  from  being  empty.  Wo  mix  it  at  home 
and  use  the  following  formula :  100  lbs.  oat  chop,  100 
lbs.  corn  chop,  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  100  lbs.  beef  scrap,  15  lbs.  powdered  butter¬ 
milk,  and  4  lbs.  salt. 

We  keep  the  floor  covered  with  wheat  straw  to 
about  the  depth  of  6  in.,  and  every  time  we  come  in 
the  house  we  scatter  about  a  quart  of  wheat  in  this 
straw  to  make  them  work.  We  keep  a  box  of  grit 
and  one  of  oyster  shells  before  them  all  the  time. 
For  green  feed  we  give  about  five  beads  of  cabbage 


a  day.  This  is  the  handiest  green  feed,  of  all.  Now 
all  this  feeding  is  very  little  work.  Cutting  out  un¬ 
necessary  labor  is  my  hobby  these  days.  Around 
8  o’clock  in  the  evening  we  scatter  about  six  quarts 
of  corn  in  the  litter  the  last  thing  we  do. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.  c>r.  Bashore. 


That  Farm  Partnership  Question 

N  PAGE  120  you  ask  for  suggestions  for  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  tenant  problem  on  a  50-50  basis. 
Owner  should  furnish  farm,  half  of  producing  stock, 
tenant  house  and  pay  all  taxes.  Tenant  should 
furnish  all  tools  and  work  stock,  all  labor  including 
board  of  labor’.  Both  should  supply  all  producing 
stock,  seed,  fertilizer,  binding  twine,  thrashing  and 
baling,  coal,  etc.,  and  work  stock  should  be  fed 
from  undivided  produce. 

In  case  owner  boards  tenant  and  other  labor  he 
should  receive  ruling  rate  for  the  board  but  should 
allow  tenant  ruling  rental  for  tenant  house  not 
.furnished  in  that  case.  He  should  also  allow  ten¬ 
ant  half  of  what  is  used  on  table  coming  from  pro¬ 
duce  raised  by  tenant. 

Forget  that  the  tenant  must  make  $60  a  month. 
What  he  makes  is  measured  by  his  ability.  His 
position  as  tenant  is  better  than  it  would  be  if  he 
owned  the  land.  nat  l.  rowe. 

New  York. 


Radio  Quality  versus  Distance 

ISTANCE  does  not  always  lend  enchantment 
as  far  as  radio  reception  is  concerned.  So 
much  has  been  stressed  of  late  in  regard  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  better  quality  through  the  use  of  power 
tubes,  better  loud  speakers  and  other  radio  refine¬ 
ments  that  many  of  us  are  perhaps  disappointed 
when  on -certain  off  nights  our  loud  speakers  fail 
to  give  us  the  quality  of  reproduction  we  expect. 

Many  listeners  are  perhaps  not  fully  acquainted 
with  the  vagaries  of  outer  space  which  on  many 
occasions  play  their  part  in  undoing  to  a  certain 
extent  the  best  efforts  of  the  broadcasting  stations 
and  the  set  owners.  Even  though  our  receivers  may 
possess  some  minor  limitations  which  may  keep  us 
from  attaining  the  ultimate  in  quality  reproduction, 
these  little  faults  are  not  responsible  for  poor  quali¬ 
ty  reception,  which  is  brought  about  when  the  car¬ 
rier  waves  and  modulated  signals  get  all  twisted  out 
of  shape  on  their  journey  to  our  receiving  antennas. 

Those  of  us  who  are  situated  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  our  favorite  station  or  stations  have 
experienced  poor  quality  reception  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  hashing.  At  any  rate  the 
conditions  of  which  I  write  are  quite 
prevalent  in  Northern  New  York,  and 
constitute  a  good  example  of  poor 
quality  from  a  source  not  confined  to 
the  actual  limitations  of -the  receiver. 
As  I  write  I  am  listening  to  a  chain 
program  which  on  what  might  be 
termed  “a  good  radio  night”  would 
reach  me  with  excellent  quality  and 
volume  from  three  different  stations. 
Tonight,  as  on  many  other  previous 
nights,  two  of  these  stations  fail  to 
reach  me  with  enough  volume  to  op¬ 
erate  my  loud  speaker,  even  though  I 
am  using  an  eight-tube  superhetrodyne 
plus  an  antenna  coupler  and  a  good  an¬ 
tenna  to  boot.  Fading  is  severe  and 
frequent  on  the  one  remaining  station 
upon  which  I  pin  my  only  hope  of  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  program  I  am  so  anxious 
to  heffr.  Fortunately  this  station  is 
nearer  to  me  than  the  other  two  stations,  and  al¬ 
though  the  quality  is  hashed  up  during  fading 
periods  I  have  not  lost  hope  entirely.  It  takes  a 
considerable  amount  of  fortitude  to  get  an  appre¬ 
ciable  amount  of  enjoyment  from  the  ever-changing 
medley  of  sounds  coming  to  me  through  the  speaker. 
Being  a  real  dyed-in-the-wool  listener  I  still  hang  on 
and  hope  things  will  clear  up. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how,  when  the  music  fades 
out,  it  sometimes  goes  all  to  pieces  as  it  goes  through 
the  process  of  swinging  in  and  out?  First  it  sounds 
nasal  entirely  devoid  of  low  notes — then  it  comes 
booming  in  with  much  increased  volume  but  with  a 
pronounced  tubby,  hollow  sound,  with  practically  all 
the  high  notes  missing.  Then  the  signal  clears  up 
and  sounds  quite  normal  for  a  time,  only  to  repeat 
the  performance  all  over  again. 

A  comparison  of  results  as  taken  over  a  long 
period  of  time  shows  quite  conclusively  that  the  re¬ 
ceiver  itself  is  quite  faultless  under  such  abnormal 
receiving  conditions.  Engineers  who  have  made  a 
study  of  fading  problems  have  found  that  the  waves 
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Quick  Acting-' 

Lasting  Too- 


For  hay  a  top-dressing  fertilizer  should  be  quick  in  action 


and  lasting  in  effect. 

CALUREA  (pronounced  Ca-lu-re-a)  works  just  this  way. 


One-fifth  its  nitrogen  is  in  nitrate  form— that’s  quick  acting 
— and  four-fifths  is  a  water-soluble  organic  form,  like  that  in 
liquid  manure  with  a  quick  but  lasting  effect. 


Top-dress  grass  in  early  spring  with  CALUREA.  It’s  then  that 
grass  needs  available  nitrogen  most.  Use  CALUREA  for  most 


Nitrogen  34%=- Ammonia  41.3%  combined  with  14 %  Soluble  Lime 

favorable  grass  growing  part  of  the  season  on  your  one  to 
three-year-old  seedings. 

A  BAG  TO  AN  ACRE  IS  ENOUGH 
Introductory  Price — $6.00  for  a  100-lb.  bag 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  CALUREA  we  will  ship  a  bag, 
freight  paid,  to  any  railroad  station  in  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  or  Pennsylvania  on  receipt  of 
P.  O.  money  order,  for  $6.00.  Delivery  made  in  March 
or  April.  Write  your  name,  address,  and  freight  station 
plainly.  “It’s  Nitrogen  from  the  Air” 


SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 

285  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


SAVE  BIG  MONEY 

BY  USING 

REICHARD’S  LIME  PRODUCTS 

Hydrate— Ground  Burnt— Marl 

Lump  Lime,  Pebble  Lime  or  Lime  Tailings.  A  grade  for  every  use.  Five  Plants  located  in  three  States. 
Good  Freight  Hates;  Excellet  Places;  Prompt  deliveries.  Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  Territories. 

ROBERT  A.  REICH ARD,  Inc.  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine,  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened .  Circular 

GLASS  •  '  S2.50  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


niyuiP  PftUCDO  All  kinds— (Plain  and  Waterproof) 
uAltlAu  UUltnO  Write  for  samples.  State  size. 

W.  W.  STANLEY  CO.,  Inc.  359  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


VICK’S'ri;,  GUIDE 

1928  issue  now  ready.  For  79  years  a  leading  authority 
on  vegetable,  flower  and  farm  seeds,  plants,  and  bulbs. 
Better  than  ever.  Send  for  free  copy  before  you  forget. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  39  Pleasant  St. 
“The  Flower  City” 


FOK  SALE— CERTIFIED  SEEII  POTATOES— 

College  inspected.  Green  Mountains,  Smooth  Burals, 
Russet  Kurals,  Irish  Cobblers,  Spaulding  Rose.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  NEW  YORK  OO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
POTATO  A88’N.,  In 212  Areade  Building,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 


Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many 
w.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  46  illus- 
itions.  It’s  free ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC- 
ON  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
rieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  9 1 
stpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  V. 


ias 


CDCPIAI  nCCCD  25  Fine  Bulbs,  mixed  in  digging 
OrEwlHL  UriCII  and  handling.  Postpaid, ‘S3. 50. 
Order  now.  Shipment  any  time.  Every  bulb  warrant¬ 
ed  to  sprout.  Cash  with  order.  Catalog  free. 

GEORGE  L.  STILLMAN,  Dahlia  Specialist 
Box  R-N  28  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Originator  of  1000  Varieties  of  Mammoth  Dahlias. 


GUARANTEED  ROSES 

spring  delivery.  Catalog  free,  if  you  mention  The  R. 

N.-Y.  HENRY  F.  VAN  LEEUWE  BOX  273  WARREN  POINT,  N,  J. 


for  the  Road  Side  Garden 
Descriptive  catalog  of  choice 
Gladiolus  andseedssentupon 

request.  FIKTIICLIFFE  GARDENS,  Box  588,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


Gladiolus 


tk  »  m  ¥  A  C  25,  $2;  75,  #5,  not  labeled.  20.  #2; 

iJ  60,  $&,  labeled.  Perennial  Phlox, 
mixed,  15,  *1;  50,  92.  MRS.  HOWARD  H0LSINGER,  Denton,  Md. 


German,  Japanese,  Siberian  and  Spanis.h 
JLX  "  Send  for  catalogue. 

LAKE  IRIS  B0TAHICAL  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUNDS  -  Ashtobula,  Ohio 


c  .I..I  llauf  Plarle  Write  for  descriptive  list. 
OeicCI  HeW  UI3U5  Prize  winning  varieties. 

Geo.  S.  Birch,  Vineland  Glad  Gardens,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


New  crop,  tested  seeds,  sure  to  produce. 
Sold  for  58  years  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  reasonable. 

Extra  packages  free  with  every  order. 
Free — Large  catalog  with  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send  your  own 
and  neighbors  addresses  today. 

R.H.SHUMWAY,  Dept.  68  Rockford,  Ill. 


CONDON’S  GIANT  TAMATA 
EVERBEARING  JLUlfiimAlf 

"QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET."  Big  Money-Maker.  Large,  solid 

“  *  ""  it;  excellent  canner.To  introduce  to  you  our 

Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants,  we 
will  mail  you  126  seeds  of  Condon’s  Giant 
EverbearinsTomato  and  IS  15 

your  Biff  1928  Catalog  ofj*lUB—>BBB 
ji  Seeds.  Plants.  Shrubs.  I  Wlala 
9192-Pcure  Book,  tells  bow.  and  what  to 
plant.  Send  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 
_  PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER 

CONDON  BROS., Seedsmen 

Bock  Slyer  Valiev  S&d  Farm 

Box  137  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


’S  SEEDS 


Best  f or  ioo  Years 

Free  1928  Garden  Guide  and  Catalog 

On  the  Air  Each  Monday  at  6.30  P.M. 

Birisf  Cardeners  Orchestra,  WJ2  O  17  Stations 

ROBERT  BUIST  CO.,  Dept  2  PHILA.,  PA. 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


i  Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seeds* 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

Jthe  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  inc. 

Dept.  R  CORTLAND,  It.  Y. _ J 


SEED  CORN 

Wing’s  Improved  White  Cap  still  holds  Ohio  State 
record  for  greatest  yield.  Other  varieties  also. 
Highest  quality  Field  Seeds.  Moderate  prices.  Write 

Chas.  B.  Wing  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  323  ,  Mechanicsburg.  Ohio 


of  energy  as  sent  out  from  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  are  affected  considerably 
in  several  ways,  especially  over  dis¬ 
tances  of  one  hundred  miles  or  more. 
The  music  which  rides  along  with  the 
carrier  wave  comes  in  for  its  share  of 
adversity.  If  we  could  only  look  up 
and  see  these  waves  as  they  come 
tumbling  along,  what  a  revelation  it 
would  be.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
one  of  the  ideal  ways  of  creating  bet¬ 
ter  receiving  conditions  would  be  to 
cover  the  country  with  stations  han¬ 
dling  the  same  program  close  enough 
together  so  that  the  farthest  listener 
would  not  be  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  source  of  supply.  This 
can  hardly  be  hoped  for  as  it  would 
burden  the  broadcasters  and  program 
sponsors  with  too  heavy  ail  operating 
cost.  Also,  interference  between  car¬ 
rier  waves  of  the  stations  taking  part 
would  be  increased  through  the  greater 
number  of  stations,  and  would  only  be 
successful  if  the  various  chains  could 
broadcast  on  the  same  wave  length 
without  variation, 

The  “DX’’  (distance)  route  is  a 
rocky  road  at  times,  but  when  there  is 
no  other  way  out  we  must  be  patient-, 
and  hope  for  relief  through  future  de¬ 
velopments.  H.  K.  B. 


Notes  from  a  Jersey  Garden 

When  the  weather  has  been  mild  a 
few  days  we  have  had  another  chance 
to  browse  around,  so  to  speak,  and  get 
some  idea  how  the  weather  affects 
trees  and  plants.  Our  mild  spell  ter¬ 
minated  yesterday' in  a  howling  gale 
which  lasted  all  day.  This  wind  played 
havoc  with  the  smaller  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  left  the  ground  considerably 
littered  up,  but  there  is  some  consola¬ 
tion  in  the  fact  that  we  have  some 
really  good  firewood,  as  the  hard 
maples  are  well  known  for  their  excel¬ 
lent  wood,  both  for  burning  and  other 
uses.  Variegated  Yuccas  with  striped 
leaves  present  a  peculiar  appearance 
when  the  leaves  are  frozen,  and  have 
a  certain  translucent  appearance  which 
might  lead  the  observer  to  suppose  they 
were  severely  injured.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  that  their  extreme  hardiness 
has  so  much  resistance  to  climatic  in¬ 
fluences  that  they  seem  to  recover  al¬ 
most  by  magic.  The  green  Yucca  (Y. 
filamentosa)  seems  to  retain  its  color 
almost  all  the  time,  and  always  gives  a 
good  account  of  itself. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Japanese 
honeysuckle  (Halliana)  that  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  for  years  is  its  almost  evergreen 
character,  the  leaves  retaining  their 
bright  green  all  Winter.  Like  many 
other  plants  it  seldom  flowers  when 
left  to  run  over  the  ground,  but  last 
Summer  almost  every  one  which  was 
allowed  to  climb  up  a  support  or  stake 
flowered  freely  all  season.  The  En¬ 
glish  ivy  is  also  similar  in  this  respect, 
and  seldom  flowers  or  bears  berries  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  top  of  some  old  castle  or 
building  and  this  has  often  led  to  the 
belief  that  it  does  not  flower  at  all. 
The  large  number  of  different  varieties 
of  the  European  ivy  are  likely  to  sur¬ 
prise  the  novice  who  makes  a  study  of 
them,  as  there  are  all  sizes  and  shapes 
of  leaves  from  the  large  heart-shaped 
Hedera  coriacea  to  the  delicate  little 
gracilis.  Of  the  variegated  varieties 
there  is  a  large  number,  some  of  them 
being  most  beautifully  striped  and 
blotched  with  white  and  yellow,  while 
others  have  a  definite  margin  all  round 
the  leaves.  As  these  varieties,  how¬ 
ever,  are  only  half  hardy,  they  are  sel¬ 
dom  seen  here. 

One  of  the  little  plants  which  seems 
to  be  in  good  condition  for  Spring 
flowers  is  the  double  dark  blue  English 
violet.  It  seems  to  stand  the  Winters 
here  with  little  or  no  protection,  and 
the  fragrance  of  its  flowers  in  early 
Spring  is  delightful. 
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Quite  a  large  number  of  the  old- 
fashioned  grape  hyacinths  (Muscari) 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  in  the  lawn 
for  some  years,  and  their  pretty  little 
blue  flowers  coming  through  the  green 
grass  in  Spring  are  generally  a  wel¬ 
come  harbinger  of  other  good  things 
to  come. 

A  few  branches  of  the  well-known 
strawberry  shrub,  Calyeanthus  floridus, 
broken  off  and  brought  into  the  house, 
give  out  some  of  its  sweet  odor  not¬ 
withstanding  the  (“old  blizzard-like 
wind  of  yesterday,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  carry  away  all  its  perfume. 
Some  plants  of  the  so-called  creeping 
myrtle,  Yinca  minor,  are  doing  finely 
in  a  sheltered  spot,  and  their  dark 
green  leaves  covering  the  ground  have 
indeed  a  pleasant  appearance.  One 
or  two  plants  of  the  ground  pine  (Lyco¬ 
podium)  seem  to  struggle  almost  for 
an  existence,  as  they  are  exposed  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  to  the  north  and  west 
winds.  h.  w.  HALES. 


Should  the  Young  Orchard 
Be  Cropped? 

I  have  au  apple  orchard  set  out  two 
years  ago.  The  land  is  very  good  red 
shale,  not  rough  but  quite  stony.  The 
last  crop  grown  in  the  orchard  was  barley 
and  oats.  What  would  you  advise  to  put 
in  this  year?  I  do  not  like  to  put  in  row 
crops,  as  the  ground  becomes  very  weedy. 

Jermyn,  Pa.  j.  o. 

If  you  are  to  succeed  in  the  orchard 
business  you  must  think  more  about  the 
orchard  and  less  about  the  crops  that  you 
can  grow  in  the  orchard.  Experience 
shows  that  the  most  successful  orchards 
are  those  which  received  the  best  atten¬ 
tion  while  they  were  young.  The  young 
orchard  should  be  looked  uopn  as  a  grow¬ 
ing  child  being  prepared  for  his  life  work. 
If  (he  trees  are  not  kept  free  from  insect 
and  disease  attacks,  are  not  kept  vigor¬ 
ously  growing,  and  -are  not  carefully 
trained,  the  mature  orchard  into  which 
they  are  intended  to  develop  will  never 
prove  overly  profitable.  Furthermore, 
endeavor  to  build  up  the  soil,  fill  it  with 
humus,  and  get  it  ready  for  those  years 
when  heavy  cropping  and  dense  shade 
prevent  much  soil  improvement. 

Economic  considerations,  however,  often 
make  the  ideal  plflli  impracticable.  If 
you  must  crop  the  land,  then  try  some 
cultivated  crop.  Strawberries,  peas,  beans 
and  even  sweet  corn  have  been  used  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Grain  crops  are  not  to  be  rec¬ 
ommended.  Sooner  or  later  they  will 
dwarf  the  trees.  If  the  land  is  too  rough 
for  cultivation,  try  some  legume  sod,  or 
if  legumes  do  not  succeed  you  must  resort 
to  a  sod-mulch  system  in  which  you  mow 
the  grass  and  place  it  around  the  trees. 
It  is  likely  that  under  such  a  system  some 
form  of  nitrogen  will  be  needed  in  addi¬ 
tion  in  order  to  keep  the  young  trees 
growing  well.  In  any  event,  try  to  think 
more  of  the  future  of  the  orchard  and  less 
of  the  immediate  crops  that  might  be 
secured  from  the  land.  H.  B.  T. 


Mildew  on  Lima  Beans 

My  Lima  beans  have  been  affected  for 
two  years  with  white  mildew  on  blossoms 
and  started  beans,  and  killing  them.  Is 
there  any  spray  that  you  can  suggest' to 
prevent  that?  a.  b. 

Manasquan,  N.  J. 

Dusting  with  dry  sulphur  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  remedy  for  mildew  on  plants.  It  is 
best  put  on  morning  or  evening  when  the 
plants  are  wet  with  dew.  Be  careful 
about  getting  it  in  the  eyes.  Wash  them 
out  with  cold  water  if  any  does  reach 
them. 

This  may  not  be  the  sole  trouble  with 
your  Lima  beans,  however.  Sometimes 
the  blossoms  do  not  set  well  in  wet 
weather,  and  occasionally  there  is  an  in¬ 
festation  of  tiny  worms  that  eat  the  flowr- 
ers.  They  are  hard  to  find,  as  they  drop 
to  the  ground  wheu  disturbed. 


Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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RADISH  ES 


ONE 
OF  THE  MANY 
ISBELL 
SPECIALTIES 


Write  t/or 
THIS  BOOK 


This  is  only  one  of  many 

famous  Isbell  specialties  described  in 


Isbell's  1928  Seed  Annual 


—contains  over  400  illustrations  from  our 
own  photographs— 28 pages i n  tr ue-to-nature 
colors.  and  accurate  descriptions  of  best 
varieties  of  Northern  Grown  field,  garden 
and  flower  seeds.  Tells  how  and  when  to 
plant  for  best  returns.  Quotes  direct  from 
grower  prices  on  Bell  Brand  Quality  Seed*. 
Write  today.  It’s  FREE. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO. ,  Seed  Growers 

*  88  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.  n 
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HOFFMAN’S 

CLOVER 

THE  small  additional 
cost  per  acre  for  thor¬ 
oughly  clean,  plump, 
hardy  Northern  seed  of 
known  origin  is  soon 
forgotten.  But  the  deep, 
thick,  weedlass  stand  .  .  . 
that  you  will  not  soon 
forget. 

First  by  abundance  of 
hay,  then  by  extra  profits, 
then  by  better  after-crops 
raised  on  the  same  soil  .  .  . 
will  you  be  reminded  of  that 
HOFFMAN’S  Clover  Seed. 

HOFFMAN’S  Clover  Seed 
is  all  Northern  grown  and 
of  known  origin.  It  is  clean, 
free  from  foul  weeds,  very 
high  In  germination.  Write 
for  free  samples  and  our  new 
Spring  catalog. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

425  Main  Street,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


MAU  LE’S 


All  Maule  Seeds  teem 
with  Vigorous,  Healthy 
Life.  Always  they  are 
Tested,  always  they  are 

Guaranteed.  For  61  years  the 
favorite  of  thousands  of  farmers 
and  gardeners.  For  61  years  we 
have  been  selling  the  highest  class 
seeds  and  bulbs  at  the  lowest  prices. 

> Maule* s  Seed  Book  Free 


Shows  a  big  variety  of  Flower  seeds.  Veg¬ 
etable  seeds.  Farm  seeds.  Lawn  Grass, 
Bulbs,  Roots,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Roses 
*  *  *  All  Super-Quality,  all  TESTED,  all 
GUARANTEED  with  a  Money-Back 
Bond  *  *  *  Write  for  this  interesting  Book 
NOW.  A  post  card,  /ill  bring  it.  It’s  free. 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

154  Mauls  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


.EVERY  farm  home  Deeds  a  shelter  belt 
^  >o£  EVERGREENS.  No  other  invest- 
^  -nent  adds  so  much  fn  value  for 
the  cost.  Evergreens  are 
^popular,  because  they  save 
^luel,  protect  the  stock  and 
/are  beautiful  all  the  year. 

,  FERRIS  is  headquarters  for 
,  EVERGREENS  of  all  kinds.  Mil- 
.  lions  of  seedlings  grown  under 
shade.  Hundreds  of  acres  of 
transplanted  evergreens.  The 
^Ferris  Root  System,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  hardy  through 
root  pruning  and  trans¬ 
planting,  has  made  Ferris 
,  Evergreens  famous.  All 
(sizes.  All  varieties.  Got 
Ferris  Nursery  Book,  free. 

Earl  Ferris  Nursery 

TiSO  Bridge  8t„  Uaxnuton.Iowo 


Genuine  Grimm,  Montana,  North¬ 
western.  Write  for  prices. 
HOLMES  SEEO  CO.  234  Cleveland  A*e.  CANTON,  0. 


ALFALFA 


Farm  Gardens 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  to  begin 
preparing  a  farm  garden.  I  have  for 
many  years  been  very  much  interested 
and  take  great  pride  in  my  kitchen  gar¬ 
den.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  more 
profitable  proposition,  not  only  in 
money,  but  the  pleasure  of  having  a 
full  line  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits 
all  through  the  season — plenty  for  your 
own  family  and  enough  for  preserving 
and  canning  for  Winter,  and  to  give 
your  neighbors  a  bunch  of  asparagus 
or  a  mess  of  berries. 

This  branch  of  farming  is  greatly 
neglected,  and  in  going  about  this  coun¬ 
try  you  seldom  see  an  enclosed  garden ; 
usually  you  will  find  a  few  rows  of 
butter  beans  and  corn  and  cabbage, 
with  now  and  then  a  reminder  of  the 
smaller  vegetables,  few  asparagus  beds 
and  small  fruits  or  celery.  What  rep¬ 
resents  the  garden  is  usually  found 
away  from  the  dwelling  100  or  more 
yards,  and  the  housewife  has  to  go  and 
gather  every  day.  That  ought  not  to 
be.  The  men  should  prepare  a  conven¬ 
ient  place  and  take  as  much  burden  off; 
the  housewife's  shoidders  as  possible. 

You  often  hear  the  excuse  that  there 
is  no  time  to  spare  to  plant  and  work 
a  garden,  but  what  is  better  or  more 
profitable  than  to  have  an  abundance 
of  vegetables  and  fruit?  It  does  take  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  care  for  a  garden 
properly,  but  it  can  be  done,  and  the 
time  spent  will  scarcely  be  missed.  My 
plan  is  to  work  in  the  garden  an  hour 
or  more  before  breakfast  and  an  hour 
or  more  about  sunset,  and  I  usually  get 
over  the  entire  garden  in  10  days  or 
two  weeks.  My  garden  is  less  than  a 
half  acre ;  a  heavy  sandy  loam,  easily 
tilled  and  responds  quickly  to  fertiliza¬ 
tion  and  cultivation.  Commencing  on 
the  west  side  are  two  rows  of  aspara¬ 
gus,  then  eight  rows  sugar  corn  and 
black-eye  peas  alternating,  three  rows 
butter  beans,  two  rows  early  cabbage, 
one  row  English  peas,  onions,  kale,  one 
row  late  English  peas,  snap  beans, 
beets,  carrots,  radishes,  lettuce,  six 
rows  strawberries,  one  row  raspberries, 
six  rows  Winter  cabbage,  three  rows 
tomatoes,  two  rows  celery,  and  on  the 
east  side  next  to  fence  are  dewberries 
and  blackberries. 

I  use  very  little  manure,  only  on  as¬ 
paragus  and  celery.  I  use  some  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.  The  fertility  of  the 
land  is  kept  up  by  sowing  Crimson 
clover  at  the  last  working  of  all  vege¬ 
tables.  By  November  I  have  a  nice 
turf.  It  grows  nearly  all  Winter  and 
furnishes  a  generous  supply  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  humus  for  the  following  year. 
For  those  who  are  out  of  the  belt  where 
Crimson  clover  can  be  grown,  I  sug¬ 
gest  sowing  rye  and  vetch,  with  a  very 
small  addition  of  turnips. 

Now,  farmers,  get  busy  and  give  your 
good  lady  a  worthwhile  garden ;  get 
an  asparagus  bed  going  and  it  will  last 
indefinitely  with  care  and  heavy  feed¬ 
ing.  It  is  about  the  first  greeu  stuff 
you  can  get  in  the  Spring.  It  makes  a 
very  delicate  and  nourishing  dish,  to 
say  nothing  of  that  canned  for  Winter. 
Put  out  a  strawberry  bed— 300  plants 
will  supply  an  average  family.  Add 
raspberries  and  dewberries,  and  have 
a  hundred  plants  of  celery.  Be  sure  to 
enclose  your  garden ;  it  is  very  annoy¬ 
ing  to  have  chickens  and  other  stock 
get  in  and  scratch  and  trample.  I  hope 
these  notes  will  help  induce  others  to 
have  a  real  garden.  Some  time  I  want 
to  write  about  Crimson  clover,  the 
greatest  plant  I  know — with  proper  ro¬ 
tation — to  build  up  wornout  land,  for 
it  surely  will  improve  and  get  the  soil 
to  a  high  state  of  production. 

AGRICOLA. 


Robinson  :  “I  met  my  wife  in  a  very 
funny  way — I  ran  over  her  in  my  ear 
and  later  married  her.”  Brown:  “If 
everybody  had  to  do  that  there  wouldn’t 
be  so  much  reckless  driving.” — Tit-Bits. 


A  timely  message  about 
fertilizers  to  the  progressive 
farmers  of  America 

hauling  and  distributing. 
Good  plant  food  should 
replace  filler  in  fertilizer. 
Filler  grows  no  crop. 
Available  plant  food  grows 
the  crop.  _ 

For  some  time  the  Armour 
Fertilizer  Works  has  been 
making  certain  high-analy¬ 
sis  goods  based  on  late  de¬ 
velopments  in  fertilizer  and 
soil  science.  We  have  re¬ 
tained  the  bulk  of  the  natu¬ 
rally  contained  lime  sulphate 
found  in  superphosphate 
(acid  phosphate),  as  lime 
and  sulphur  are  necessary 
elements  in  plant  life. 

These  high-analysis  fertil¬ 
izers  grow  larger,  better  and 
cheaper  crops  than  the  older 
types.  They  have,  one  might 
say,  more  horse-power —more 
pep.  They  get  the  crop  away 
quicker;  they  arrive  sooner, 
and  mature  a  big  crop  earlier. 
Early  markets  are  generally 
good  maskets. 

We  make  these  and  other 
high-analysis  goods  and  urge 
their  use. 


t/frmour  fertilizer  W?rA& 

Chicago ,  III. 


Too  much  “filler”  is  used  in 
making  fertilizer.  This  is 
only  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  farmer  is  using  a 
large  tonnage  of  needlessly 
low-analysis  goods.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  2000  pounds  of  4-16- 
4  contains  as  much  plant 
food  as  4000  pounds  of  2-8-2 
and  it  doesn’t  cost  twice  as 
much.  2000  pounds  of  2-16-8 
contains  as  much  plant  food 
as  4000  pounds  of  1-8-4. 
2000  pounds  of  7-11-10  con¬ 
tains  as  much  plant  food  as 
2800  pounds  of  5-8-7,  a  de¬ 
servedly  popular  truck 
grower. 

The  extensive  use  of 
filler  or  of  low-grade,  low- 
analysis  fertilizer  materials 
used  in  the  place  of  filler 
increases  the  cost  of  plant 
food  on  the  farm. 

The  farmer  pays  for  excess 
filler  in  higher  crop-growing 
cost.  He  pays  for  the  filler, 
for  the  labor  of  handling  it, 
for  the  sacks  it  is  shipped  in, 
for  freight  on  non-plant-food 
material,  for  unnecessary 


Tremendous  crops 


Sutton’s  Pedigreed  Mangels  uphold  the 
Sutton  reputation  for  seeds  of  sure  germi¬ 
nation  and  large  production.  These  Man¬ 
gels  will  out-produce,  by  tons,  any  other 
crop  that  can  be  grown.  Pound  for  pound, 
their  dry  matter  content  is  equal  to  grain 
in  milk-producing  qualities  and  ease  of  di¬ 
gestion.  Sutton’s  Pedigreed  Mangels  are 
the  lowest  cost  feed  you  can  grow.  Varie¬ 
ties  to  suit  all  types  of  soil.  Write  for  free 
illustrated  catalog — don’t  wait. 

Seeds  Stocked  in  New  York 


SEED  POTATOES 

Pennsylvania  grown.  Rural  Russets-  from  Northern 
Michigan  Certified  Seed  last  year.  Grown  on  gravel  loam 
and  heavily  sprayed.  Vines  were  killed  by  frost.  These 
potatoes  were  placed  in  cold  storage  in  November  and 
will  come  out  perfectly  dormant.  Price,  $4.00  per  150-lb. 
bag,  F.O.B.  Cold  Storage  Warehouse,  Bethlehem,  Penna. 
Cash  with  order.  No  orders  taken  for  less  than  5  bags. 
Shipment  to  be  made  March,  date  per  your  order. 
Special  price  carlots  for  immediate  shipment. 

Green  Acre  Farms  J-  HbwUne^ER’  Nazareth,  Penna. 

Largest  Potato  Growers  in  Pennsylvania 


Tif  ton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Succession,  Danish  Railhead, 
Copenhagen  Market  and  Golden  Acre.  Tomato  Plants: 
Bonnie  Best,  Greater  Baltimore,  Livingston  Globe,  John 
Baer  and  Earliana.  Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker  Onion 
Plants.  Ruby  King  and  Bull  Nose  Pepper  Plants.  Post¬ 
paid,  250,  $1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $3.50.  Express 
Collect  $1.50  per  1,000.  Care  used  in  packing.  Wa 
guarantee  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.  Tifton,  Ga. 


GROW  GLADIOLUS! 

Add  to  your  Income  and  Beautify  your  Home 

I  TELL  IOU  HOW 

Cost  is  Small.  Catalog  Free. 

GEO.  G.  FOWLEU  FRANK l,IN,  N.  II. 


H.  P.  WINTER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  905,  64  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 


’^WWVWVWWWWWWVWW 

ij  RASPBERRY  SETS  i 

1 1  Reds  and  Blacks 

'l  Disease  Free.  Ten  Varieties  ( 

1 1  WHITE  FARM  COJIONA,  N.  Y.  j 

1 


Raspberry  Plants 

Certified  stock  of  Latham.  Cuthbert,  Marlboro,  Idaho,  St. 
Regis,  Herbert,  King,  Golden  Queen,  Plum  Farmer,  and 
Columbian.  Also  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  asparagus, 
shade  trees,  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  hardy  plants. 

May  We  Send  You  Our  Catalog? 

GEORGE  0.  AIKEN  NURSERY  Box  M  PUTNEY.  VERMONT 

“ Grown  in  Vermont.  It's  Hardy " 


A  BREATH  FROM  THE  SOUTH 

-FIGS- 

Beautiful  plants  foryard  or  green  house.  Bear  first  year. 
Three  plants  mailed  torsi. 00.  Interestingcatalog  free. 

FITZGERALD’S  NURSERY  -  Stephenvillo,  Texas 


Strawberries 

*  all  described  in 

our  Free  1928  Berry  Book.  Highest  quality  plants. 
Lowest  prices.  RAYNER  BROS.,  Salisbur  •,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Everbearing  Varieties.  Reduced  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

M.  8.  PRYOR  K.  F.  ».  SALISBURY,  Ml». 


GLADIOLUS 


THAT  BLOOM 
LABELED 

Albania,  Alice  Tiplady,  Kirtland,  L.  J.  Shaylor,  Souvenir, 
1910  Rose,  Kenuermerlaud,  Prince  of  Wales,  Wilbrick, 
4c.  Golden  Measure,  Mrs.  Peters,  B.  L.  Smith,  10c. 
Maiden’s  Blush,  Halley,  La  Marshal  Focli,  2c. 

ALBERT  EASTON  -  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Cfl  LARGE  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS,  S1.25 — None  alike.  10  CHOICE 
uu  DAHLIAS,  $1.25.  Cat.  GLADAHLIA^ARMS.  Ctueops,  Falls.  Mass. 


MUSKRATS 

paying:,  $1.90  to  $2.00  for  fresh  caught,  good  size 
skins  from  New  York  and  New  England  States.  Ship 
from  this  Advt.  Check  sent  promptly. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS.  34-36  Mill  Street,  Middletown,  N-  Y. 


ELFGHEN  &  SONS  East  Killingly,  Conn. 


LimeandF  ertilizer  Spreader 

Made  to  attach  to  any  farm  cart  or  wagon,  SI 5. OO. 

J.  S.  Greenleaf  Anson.  Maine 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in  ]j 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap-  ' 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper.  « 
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Vtt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  18,  1928 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Many  country  people 
and  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart- 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Avoiding  Forced 
Consolidation 

Is  there  any  way  under  present  laws 
that  a  rural  school  district,  with  ma¬ 
jority  of  voters  against  being  consoli¬ 
dated,  can  avoid  it?  We  have  a  good 
two-room  building,  good  repair,  large 
playground,  only  employed  one  teacher 
at  $32  per  week,  as  there  were  only 
about  20  scholars  the  past  year.  A 
nearby  town  has  a  good  school,  but 
they  want  to  get  in  the  race,  build  a 
better  one  and  take  in  rural  district 
to  help  pay  for  it.  k.  e.  g. 

New7  York. 

You  ask  whether  under  present  laws 
your  district  can  avoid  being  forced 
into  consolidation  if  a  majority  of  the 
voters  are  against  it.  The  present  laws 
are  against  you  because  they  have  been 
planned  by  officials  in  the  Department 
of  Education  itself.  The  district  super¬ 
intendent  has  pow  er  to  cancel  your  dis¬ 
trict  at  any  time  without  referring  the 
matter  to  you  for  consideration.  But 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  department  will 
choose  to  assume  the  absolute  respon¬ 
sibility  when  they  can  accomplish  the 
same  result  by  acting  under  cover  or 
underhandedly,  if  you  choose  to  em¬ 
ploy  that  term.  If  the  commissioner 
decides  to  act  no  doubt  he  will  employ 
his  pet  method,  which  operates  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  The  commissioner  lays  out  a  pro¬ 
posed  consolidated  district. 

2.  As  soon  as  possible  15  taxable  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  village  may  cause 
notice  to  he  given  and  compel  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  a  joint  school  meeting  of  all  the 
districts  named  ly  the  commissioner 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Consolidation. 

3.  At  such  forced  joint  school  meet¬ 
ing  the  village  voters  constitute  a  de¬ 
cisive  majority  and  easily  vote  forced 
consolidation  on  the  outlying  country 
districts. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  compul¬ 
sory  consolidation  laws  no  common 
school  district  could  expect  to  retain 
long  any  measure  of  the  home  rule  it 
now  enjoys.  But  country  people  have 
resorted  to  public  opinion,  which  is  a 
power  more  fundamental  than  law  it¬ 
self.  Because  common  school  districts 
are  becoming  organized  sufficiently  to 
insure  thorough  publicity  whenever 
consolidation  is  forced  against  the  w7ill 
of  the  people,  the  department  has  not 
dared  to  pursue  its  schemes  whenever 
and  wherever  it  had  planned.  Many 
communities  have  escaped  the  throes  of 
forced  consolidation  by  organizing  sol¬ 
idly  against  it.  In  nearly  every  case 
where  farmers  stand  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  and  fight  for  a  common  interest, 
they  win.  If  you  wTish  to  avoid  forced 
consolidation  your  most  powerful  move 
will  be  to  organize  your  district  and 
adjoining  districts  into  units  of  the 
rural  school  improvement  society. 
Every  man  and  woman  who  is  opposed 
to  compulsory  consolidation  should 
sign  up  against  it.  As  soon  as  you  are 
assured  that  people  will  turn  out  to  a 
big  mass  meeting,  call  on  officers  of  the 
school  society,  and  we  shall  plan  our 
very  best  to  attend.  n.  b.  d. 


Arrangement  of  School- 
house 

I  am  living  in  a  rural  school  district. 
When  building  a  new  schoolhouse,  is 
the  district  compelled  by  law  to  allow 
as  much  floor  space  in  the  auditorium 
as  is  allowed  for  the  class  rooms  com¬ 
bining  the  full  class  room  space,  or  can 
this  be  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  district,  according  to  their 
requirements?  It  makes  taxation  very 
high  and  not  much  class  room  space 
under  the  above  conditions,  k.  a.  l. 

New7  York. 

In  the  final  analysis  your  question 
must  be  answered  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Section  451  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Law  grants  absolute  power  to 
the  Commissioner  to  determine  all  the 
plans  and  specifications  of  schoolhouse 
construction.  It  is  unlawful  to  repair 


or  erect  a  schoolhouse  at  a  cost  in 
excess  of  $500  without  the  approval  of 
the  Department.  Subdivision  2  of  the 
above-named  section  provides : 

“(a)  At  least  fifteen  square  feet  of 
floor  space  and  200  cubic  feet  of  air 
space”  must  be  provided  “for  each 
pupil  to  be  accommodated  in  each  study 
or  recitation  room  therein.” 

If  the  auditorium  is  to  be  used  as  a 
study  room  the  above  section  w7ill  re¬ 
quire  that  you  allow7  at  least  15  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  The  taxpayers  have 
no  voice  in  the  matter  except  to  accept 
or  reject  the  proposal  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  D.  B.  D. 


Ask  Them  to  Support  the 
School  Bills 

1.  Direct  your  Senator  and  Member  of 
Assembly  to  support  the  Thayer-Ged- 
ney  bills. 

2.  Urge  the  following  legislative  lead- 
ers  to  pass  these  bills.  There  is  little 
doubt  about  their  passing  if  these  lead¬ 
ers  will  consent:  Hon.  John  Knight, 
Senate  Chamber;  Hon.  Charles  J. 
Hewitt,  Senate  Chamber;  Hon.  Joseph 
A.  McGinnies,  Assembly  Chamber. 

3.  Write  courteous  but  determined 
letters  to  the  following  committee  mem¬ 
bers  : 

Assembly  Committee  on  Education 
(Addi’ess  Assembly  Chamber)  : 

Hon.  Irving  F.  Rice,  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty. 

Hon.  Frank  S.  Hall,  Niagara  County. 

Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hanley,  Wyoming 
County. 

Hon.  Henry  W.  Hutt,  Erie  County. 

Hon.  Harry  A.  Tellier,  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty. 

Hon.  W.  Ray  Austin,  Monroe  Coun¬ 
ty. 

Hon.  Dewitt  C.  Dominick,  Orange 
County. 

Hon.  Forman  Whitcomb,  Broome 
County. 

Hon.  Wilson  Messer,  Steuben  Coxxn- 

ty. 

Hon.  Guernsey  T.  Cross,  Sullivan 
County. 

Hon.  C.  H.  Muncil,  Franklin  County. 

Hon.  Vincent  II.  Auleta,  New  York. 

Senate  Education  Committee  (Ad¬ 
dress,  Senate  Chamber)  : 

Hon.  Homer  E.  A.  Dick,  Monroe 
County. 

Hon.  John  Knight,  Genesee,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Livingston,  Allegany  counties. 

Hon.  Walter  W.  Westall,  Westches¬ 
ter  County. 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Hewitt,  Wayne, 
Seneca,  Cayuga  counties. 

Hon.  B.  Roger  Wales,  Cortland, 
Broome,  Chenango  counties. 

Hon.  Caleb  H.  Baumes,  Orange,  Sul¬ 
livan  counties. 

Hon.  James  S.  Truman,  Tompkins, 
Schuyler,  Chemung,  Tioga  counties. 

Hon.  Arthur  H.  Wicks,  Greene, 
Ulster,  Delaware  counties. 

The  Legislature  is  responsible  to  the 
people  and  the  Legislature  will  respond 
when  “The  Voice  of  the  People”  is 
heard. 


Non-resident  Superintend¬ 
ent;  Relationship  to 
Officials 

1.  Ours  is  a  combined  grade  and 
high  school,  in  a  village  of  around  750 
population.  Our  district  superintend¬ 
ent  is  not  a  resident  of  this  county, 
and  is  not  a  resident  of  the  district  he 
administers.  Is  this  the  correct  thing? 

2.  One  of  the  grade  teachers  here  is  a 
half-sister  of  a  member  of  the  school 
board ;  she  has  been  teaching  for  the 
last  twTo  years,  and  her  brother  has 
been  a  member  of  the  board  all  of  this 
time.  She  is  a  good  teacher,  but  we 
feel  the  matter  should  be  done  accord¬ 
ing  to  law,  and  the  board  seem  to 
think  there  is  nothing  about  it  to  be 
changed.  3.  The  board  is  now  building 
a  new  school  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$150,000,  and  a  brother  of  this  sanxe 
board  member  has  been  retained  as 
school  attorney,  with  a  fee  of  $1,200. 
Is  this  correct?  c.  a.  h. 

New  York. 

1.  The  district  superintendent  need 
not  reside  in  the  supervisory  district 
over  which  he  has  jurisdiction  but  he 
must  be  a  resident  of  the  county. 

2.  A  board  of  education  may  employ 
a  teacher  who  is  related  by  blood  or 
marriage  to  one  of  its  members  pro¬ 


vided  such  employment  is  approved  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  boai*d. 

3.  The  teacher  relationship  law  con¬ 
sidered  here  under  question  2  does  not 
extend  to  or  cover  other  parties  who 
contract  with  the  district.  A  brother 
of  a  member  of  the  board  of  education 
may  legally  be  employed  to  represent 
the  district,  provided  no  member  of 
said  board  is  interested,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  in  the  contract.  d.  b.  d. 


Lawful  School  Age 

Will  yoxx  inform  me  if  the  trustees 
of  our  school  have  authority  to  make 
a  law  not  allowing  any  child  to  enter 
school  until  six  years  of  age.  My  old¬ 
est  gii’l  entered  school  at  five,  and  now 
they  refuse  to  take  my  youngest  who 
is  five  years  old.  c.  t. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  believe  the  local  school  au¬ 
thorities  can  lawfully  exclude  your 
daughter  from  school  on  the  ground 
that  she  has  not  yet  become  six  years 
of  age.  If  you  consider  that  your 
daughter  should  be  in  school  I  advise 
that  you  exhibit  Section  567  of  the 
Education  Law  which  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“1.  A  person  over  five  and  under  21 
years  of  age  is  entitled  to  attend  the 
public  schools  maintained  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  or  city  in  which  such  person  re¬ 
sides  without  the  payment  of  tuition.” 

D.  b.  d. 
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Home  GroundsBeautified 
Easili)  and  Economically  / 


’Here’s  NEWhelp  forthose  earnestly  plan¬ 
ning  to  beautify  their  home  grounds.  The 
most  elaborate,  authentic  guide  to  proper 
selection  of  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Shade 
Trees,  Hedges,  Vines  and  Roses  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  But — to  secure  one  you  must  tell 
us  something  of  your  plans  on  the  coupon 
— or  in  a  letter.  See  illustration  of  this  Big 
“Beautifying”  Book  below — and  write  us 
at  once. 

Plant  a  Home  Orchard,  Too 

Even  just  a  few  StarkTrees  will  give  your 
family  an  abundance  of  fresh  fruit  in  sea¬ 
son — and  for  winter  use.  Learn  about  the 
amazing  Starking,  Golden  Delicious  and 
our  other  famous  fruits.  Send  name  and 
address  for  FREE  copy  of  the  Big  1928 
Stark  Fruit  Tree  Catalog. 

Raise  the  NEW  BURBANK 
Flowers  and  Vegetables 

— of  which  we  are  sole  and  ex¬ 
clusive  distributors.  Write 
for  FREE  Copy  of  The 
Stark  1928  Seed 
Catalog. 

|  Address  Box  1008 

j  Stark  Bro’s  ^ 

I  Nurseries^" 

at 

LOUISIANA, 

M0. 


j  STARK  BRO’S,  Boxiooe  Louisiana,  Mo. 


yo _ _ 

Fruit  Tree  and  New  Burbank  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seed  Catalog. 

I  may  plant  $ . . . worth  of  Shrubs,  etc. 

I  may  plant . . .  fruit  trees  this  Spring. 


Name  . 


P.O. 


St.  or  R.  F.  D. 


State . . 


.R.  N.-Y.  2-18-28 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS,  NURSERY 


Established  1890 


WHITE  today  for  list  of  25  money-saving,  low-priced. 

get  acquainted  assortments  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines, 
plants,  bulbs.  For  38  years  Barnes  Bros,  have  been 
growers  of  hardy  New  England  nursery  stock. 

1  2  Peach  Trees  for  $1.00  6  Liberty  Iris  Only  25c. 

OFFER — Sturdy,  well-root-  OFFER— Only  25c  to  cover 
No.  17  ed  trees,  1  to  2  ft.:  No.  26  postage  and  pack  - 
3  early,  6  medium  early,  ing:  5  beautiful  Liberty 
3  late.  $1.00  postpaid.  Iris — assorted  varieties. 

Order  from  this  adv. — Send  for  big  new  catalog. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


S 


TRAWBERRIES 

Townsend’s 


AND  HOW  TO 
“GROW”  ’EM 

Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  Leading  Strawberry  plant  guide.  Written  by 
a  life  long  strawberry  grower.  U p- 
to-Date  advice  on  varieties  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions.  Valuable  to  every 
strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  Free 
for  the  asking.  Fully  des¬ 
cribes  and  illustrates  the 
leadingstandard  varietiesof 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Grape  Vines, 
Asparagus,  Dahlia,  Gladiola 
Bulbs,  etc. 

Everything  quoted  at  wholesale 
prices  direct  to  growers.  You 
save  from  25  to  60%  by  deal¬ 
ing  direct  with  us.  A  postal  card  wiil  bring  ft. 

E,  W.  Townsend  A  Sons,  25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


CEEft  DVATATAEC  20  varieties  fancy  hill  select- 
13LFjII  Srvirxlvljj  ed  Mountains,  Russets,  Etc. 
Won  Gold  Medal  World’s  Fair.  R.  C.  HUSTINGS,  Malone,  N.  1. 
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Two  LINDBERGH  Books  | 

“WE” 

By  COL.  CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

His  own  story  of  his  flight  with  his 
views  on  the  future  of  aviation. 

Price,  $2.50 

CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

HIS  LIFE 

By  DALE  VAN  EVERY  and 
MORRIS  de  HAVEN  TRACY 
The  story  of  his  life.  Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -Oats  -  Barley-Peas- Corn -Cabbage  -Etc 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease -freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Trees 

Flowers 


Our  Big  Golden  Jubilee  Catalog 
Tells  All  About  Them 

Send  for  your  FREE  copy  today.  You 
can’t  afford  to  miss  the  bargains  we 
are  offering  to  celebrate  our  50th  An¬ 
niversary.  More  and  bigger  bargains 
than  we  have  ever  offered  before  on 
apple  and  other  fruit  trees,  including 
the  famous  CORTLAND  apple  trees, 
bush  fruits,  shrubs,  vines,  roses,  etc. 


Special  Jubilee  Offer 

50  New  Cortland  apple  trees, 
3  to  4  ft.  high.  Will  come  in¬ 
to  bearing  quickly  and  yield 
average  net 
profit  of 
§1000  a  year. 

GREEN’S 
NURSERY  CO. 


3epy  oT  your  Big  Golden  Jubilee 


Honest  Value 

At  Fair  Prices 

The  only  9afe  way  to  buy  trees 
is  from  an  old-established  concern 
with  a  nation  wide  reputation  for 
giving  dollar-for-dollar  value. 

The  Kelly  tree  owners  in  your 
neighborhood  will  tell  youwhether 
we  are  fair  and  square.  We  will 
gladly  send  you  their  names. 

Write  for  the  1928 
Catalog  — showing 
fruit9  in  color.  We 
have  no  agents — you 
deal  direct  with  us. 

Address 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
145  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


NOW  is  the  time  to  order 
Nursery  Stock 

SELECTED  TREES  AND 
PLANTS 

A  complete  assortment  —  hardy 
and  northern-grown 

Write  for  1928  Catalog 

"West  has  the  Best”  Lock  Box  140 


WEST  &  SONS 

-  LAKE  COUNTY  -  OHIO 


PEACH  TREES 

A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  to  buy  unusually 
**  thrifty  3  ft.  peach  trees  at  this  bargain 
price.  Guaranteed  stock.  Wide  selection  of 
varieties.  Our  Free  1928  Catalog"  lists  many 
unusual  bargains  on  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs, 
Vines  and  Seeds. 

Allens’  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  11  Geneva.  Ohio 


A  Nut  Tree  for  Each  Child 

Grafted  Illinois  Pecans,  Grafted  Black  Walnuts.  Cata¬ 
log.  Sunny  Ridge  Nursery,  Round  Hill,  Virginia 


n Traac  10  asst.— best  kinds  $1.00 
■  vOvll  I  I  prepaid  to  4th  zone.  ■ 

J.  J.  Barnes  Nurseries,  College  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Catalog  Free.  Want  Local  Salesmen. 


•SMSJGRAPE-VINES 

66  varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  Fruits, 
Shrubs,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine.  Descriptive  cata¬ 
log  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc. ,  Box  9,  Fredonia.N.  Y. 


DtKESQ  3V(^oSCfA^'o<ecS 

Our  Btock  is  carefully  grown,  selected  and  delivered  makes 
rapid  growth.  Prices  moderate.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

Finger  Lake*  Nurseries,  508  Washington  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


The  Apple  Box  in  West 
Virginia 

Excellent  apples  are  grown  in  part  of 
West  Virginia,  equal  in  appearance  and 
quality  to  any  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
fruit.  Producers  have  been  figuring  on 
packs  that  might  improve  on  barrel 
prices,  and  the  following  report  is 
printed  by  the  West  Virginia  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Much  attention  is  being  given  by 
West  Virginia  apple  growers  to  the 
problem  of  marketing  their  product  to 
best  advantage.  The  barrel  pack  has 
been  successfully  put  out  by  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  years  and  still  finds  an  eager 
market  the  world  over.  But  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  West  Virginia  growers  have 
been  considering  some  method  of  suc¬ 
cessfully  competing  with  the  fancy  box 
apples  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  have 
had  a  strong  hold  on  the  retail  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  East.  As  a  start  toward 
seeing  what  could  be  done  with  box  ap¬ 
ples  in  West  Virginia,  no  fewer  than 
10,000  boxes  of  choice  mountain  State 
fruit  were  put  up  this  year. 

There  was  a  box  apple  pack  school 
held  at  Inwood,  in  charge  of  the  man¬ 
ager  of  a  western  orchard,  who  ar¬ 
ranged  and  operated  the  demonstration 
packing  house  at  Inwood  as  much  like 
western  box-packing  houses  as  possible. 
A  considerable  number  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  attended  this  school  in  person  or 
had  representatives  there.  The  results 
of  this  school  and  of  the  experience  of 
all  persons  familiar  with  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  fruit  is  to  emphasize  certain 
facts. 

It  is  clear  that  to  grow  fancy  apples 
worthy  of  a  fine  box  pack,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  must  devote  attention  to  better 
spraying,  pruning,  thinning,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  comes  under  the  head  of 
orchard  care  and  management.  The 
West  concentrates  on  box  apples,  and 
fruit  that  does  not  go  into  box  pack  is 
consigned  to  the  cider  mill. 

If  the  East  takes  the  choice  apples 
for  box  packages,  and  then  uses  the  re¬ 
maining  apples  for  basket  and  barret 
pack,  it  is  quite  clear  that  these  two 
packs,  which  have  been  popularized  in 
the  East,  must  suffer  because  the  choice 
fruit  is  no  longer  used  in  them.  This 
does  not  mean  that  WTest  Virginia  and 
neighboring  fruit  growing  sections  can¬ 
not  produce  box  apples,  but  it  em¬ 
phasizes  the  fact  that  more  time,  study 
and  new  equipment  in  many  instances, 
as  well  as  the  production  of  fancy 
fruit,  are  essentials  to  success. 

Tests  have  been  made  of  a  large 
number  of  varieties  of  pack,  particu¬ 
larly  paper  cartons  and  flat-bottomed 
“tubs”  or  baskets  with  a  specified  num¬ 
ber  of  apples  in  each  basket.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  the  box  pack  popularity 
with  certain  types  of  retailers  is  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  exact  number  of 
apples  makes  easy  properly  pricing  the 
individual  apples  for  sale  as  eating  ap¬ 
ples.  West  Virginia  is  trying  out  pack¬ 
ages  of  apples  having  as  few  as  a  half 
dozen  apples,  and  eventually  will  learn 
just  what  it  must  do  to  meet  the  west¬ 
ern  apples  on  the  local  retail  markets, 
and  just  what  size  package  is  best 
adapted  to  this  purpose. 


A  Veteran  Strawberry 
Grower 

I  have  been  growing  strawberries 
for  49  consecutive  years.  How  many 
persons  can  you  name  who  have  grown 
them  this  length  of  time  without  a 
miss?  Of  course  there  are  a  good  many 
who  have  grown  them  longer  than  this, 
but  I  suspect  those  who  have  grown 
them  this  length  of  time  consecutively, 
are  almost  as  scarce  as  hens’  teeth. 

Asheville,  N.  C.  j.  j.  p. 


“What  could  be  more  sad.”  said  a 
schoolmistress,  “than  a  man  without  a 
country?”  “A  country  without  a  man,” 
answered  a  pretty  school  girl. — Eastern 
|  Morning  News. 


Growers 
for  44  years 


Certified , 
Apple  Trees 


“There  are  a  few 
Nurserymen  who  are  able  to 
Guarantee  Cortland.  We  would 
take  no  chances  on  cheap  trees.” 

— The  Rural  New-Yorker  Editorial 

CORTLAND  promises  greater  things  to  the 
orchardists  than  any  other  Apple  introduced 
during  the  20th  Century.  Plant  a  block  of  them  this 
Spring.  Safeguard  your  investment  by  ordering  our 
Certified  Cortland  Trees.  These  Trees  and  many 
thousand  others  in  more  than  forty  varieties  have 
been  certified  for  us  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  Inc. 

Our  Apple  Trees,  together  with  other  stock,  are 
grown  on  upland  soil  at  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet. 
It  is  generally  known  that  upland  stock  transplants 
most  satisfactorily.  And  our  customers  know  that 
Maloney’s  Trees  are  hardy,  healthy,  vigorous  and 
equipped  with  beautiful  fibrous  root  systems. 


We  have  thousands 
of  apple  trees  certi¬ 
fied  true-to-name  by 
the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  Inc., 
whofasteneda  sealto 
each  tree  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  name 
of  the  variety.  This 
seal  will  remain  on 
the  tree  until  it 
comes  into  fruiting. 
(See  catalog). 


1928  Nursery  Book  FREE 

This  Book  shows  Cortland,  Delicious  and  other  Apples  in 
natural  colors,  also  Peaches,  Cherries,  Plums,  Pears,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Grapes  and  Ornamentals  for  beautifying  the  home 
grounds.  Write  for  your  copy  today  —  it  will  please  and 
profit  you.  We  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
67  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Budded  on  Whole-Root  French  Seedlings 


FRUIT  TREES 


Budded  from  bearing  orchards  and  inspected  for 
trueness  to  name  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  of  Amherst,  Mass. 

We  have  no  salesmen  or  commissions.’ 

We  hare  no  high  powered  advertising  expense. 

But 

We  do  have  as 
good  trees  and 
plants  as  money 
can  buy  and  at 
sensationally 
low  prices. 

Free. 

WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES 
of  BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

BOX  102  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Not  connected  with  any  other  " Barnes "  company 


Whitesbog  BV™SRY 

Money  Makers  for  Commercial  Growers 

X1TEAVY  bearers  of  large  berries,  some 
fruits  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Mature  bushes  produce  as  high 
as  four  quarts  each,  which  command  high 
prices  in  a  ready  market.  Income  from 
$500  to  $750  per  acre. 

Strong,  nursery  grown  plants,  propa¬ 
gated  true-to-name,  now  for  sale.  Write 
for  illustrated  sircular  on  varieties  and 
cultivation. 

Whitesbog  Blueberry  Nurseries 

Headquarters  lor  Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 
Joseph  J.  White,  Inc..  Box  N,  Whitesbog,  N.  J. 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bnshes 
APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 
Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  9  yrs.,  4  to  6  ft., 
25c  each.  *20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to  4  ft., 
20e  each;  2  to  3^  ft.,  16c  each.  SI  0.00  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 
1  yr. ;  I  Oc  ea. ;  $5  per  100. 2  yrs.,  1  So  ea.;  38  per  100. 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES,8to3ft.,26oeaoh 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and  guaran¬ 
teed  absolutely  True  to  Name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.  ^J.^c^Iwers0 

*’Ths  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Slock ” 

Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ONE  MILLION  ornamental  TREES 


— also 
Trees,  i 
B1 

K/ 


Our  New  1928Catalog  leads  the  way  to  Better  Orchards  and 
Finer  Fruits.  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  are  our  Specialties 
— also  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
“  s, Grape  Vines,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry  and  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants, ShadeTrees, 
Evergreens,  Roses  and 
Flowering  Shrubbery. 
Our  Spring  Catalog  gives 
full  descriptions  and 
many  i  [lustrations.  Write 
now  for  your  copy  and 
buy  yourTrees,  Vines  and 
Plants  where  you  get  the 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 
This  advertisement  will  appear 
every  other  week  in  this  paper. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIOGE  NURSERIES 

Box  D  Princess  Anne.  Md 

Owned  and  Operated  by  E.  L 
Kemp,  E.  H.  Kemp.  Homer  S.  Kemp.  Geo.  W.  Kemp,  Manager 


PRICES  REDUCED 
NURSERY  STOCK 

Everything  for  home,  garden  and  fruit  grower.  Clean, 
healthy  Trees  and  Plants.  Specialties  —  Evergreens, 
California  Privet,  Barberry,  Shrubbery,  etc.  None 
better,  Save  money  and  get  what  you  want  by  writing 
now  for  new  catalogue. 

Westminster  Nursery.  Westminster,  Md. 


PI  fil/CD  QCCn  Medium  Red,  Northern  grown.  Alsike, 
uLUICri  OllU  Mam.  Red.  Write  for  special  prices. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.  224  Cleveland  Ave.  Canton.  O. 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seeds! 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving' 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

the  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  inc.[ 

Dept.  R  CORTLAHB,  H.  Y. 


urpee's 


Grow 


The  Vegetables  or  Flower* 

you  would  like  to  see  grow¬ 
ing  in  your  garden  or  on  your 
farm,  read  all  about  them 
in  Burpee’s  Annual — The 
Leading  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
log.  A  new  Branching  Sweet 
Corn,  with  a3  many  as  six 
ears  to  a  plant,  new  Dahlias, 
and  four  new  Sweet  Peas  are 
described  in  Burpee’s  Annual. 

Write  for  Burpee’s  Annual 
today. 


■CUT  HERE- 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee's  Annual. 

255 


THOUSANDS 
OF  CONCORD 
IVES  SEEDLING 
AND  NIAGARA 


GRAPE  VINES 


Raspberry,  Dewberry,  Blackberry  and  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants,  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots. 
All  Stock  Certified.  Write  for  Catalog  giving 
Culture  Directions. 


L.  &  F.  DONDERO,  Box  9,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Name . 

R.  D.  or  St. 


.State 
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The  Improved  Two-Way 
That  Farmers  Prefer 


IN  hilly  or  irregular  fields  where  a  two-way  plow 
has  a  big  advantage  over  the  ordinary  plow, 
farmers  find  all  the  features  they  want  in  the 


Improved  John  Deere-Syracuse 
No.  4  Two-Way  Plow 


A  combination  of  good  fea¬ 
tures  makes  the  No.  4  an  all- 
around  plow  you’ll  like. 

Genuine  John  Deere  bottoms, 
steel  or  chilled  —  famous  for 
good  work,  scouring  and  long 
wear.  Quick -detachable  shares. 

Handy  foot  frame  shift  enables 
operator  to  plow  around  curves 
and  cut  full -width  furrow  on 
side  hills  or  in  irregular  fields; 
slight  pressure  of  the  foot  does 
the  trick. 


Automatic  shifting  hitch  is 
always  in  correct  working  posi¬ 
tion  whether  plowing  on  hillside 
or  level  land. 

Shifting  clevis  always  shifts  to 
point  in  line  with  beam  of  work¬ 
ing  plow.  Simple,  strong  power 
lift  is  operated  either  with  hand 
or  foot.  The  horses  do  the  lift¬ 
ing  when  the  plow  is  working. 

The  John  Deere  -  Syracuse 
No.  4  is  sturdily  built.  It  will 
serve  you  well  for  many  years. 


See  thi*  improved  plow  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s  store. 
Write  for  free  folder  describing  it  more  fully.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  Folder  TA-737. 


JOHN 


MOLINE.  ILL 


With  a  Power  Lift 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Pull  one  lever  on  the  new  Daniel  Wheel-Less 
Plow  and  the  power  of  the  tractor  lifts  the 
plow  out  of  the  ground  immediately.  Think 
how  much  easier  this  makes  the  job  of  plow, 
ing.  The  Daniel  is  the  on  ■  ly  wheel -less 
plow  with  such  simplified  ea  j  sy  operation. 


This 

light 

draft 

plow 

saves 

fuel 


Saves S 
minutes  on 
each  round 
of  plowing 


See  how 
high  it 
lifts 


Daniel  Wheel-Less  Plows 
come  equipped  with  stand- 
^  ard  plow  equipment  meet- 
.  1  ing  all  plowing- conditions. 

— 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  i 

The  Daniel  Plow  Co.,  Dept.  It 

Send  full  information  on  the  Daniel  Wheel-Less  . 
Plow.  This  request  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way.  ■ 

Name  I 

Town  State. 


i7  Full  Floating  with 
Automatic  Clutch  Release 

The  new  Daniel  Model  ‘E’  Wheel-Less  Plow 
couples  on  the  regular  Fordson  draw  bar  in  a 
jiffy.  It  is  absolutely  flexible  and  full  floating. 
If  the  plow  strikes  an  obstruction,  the  pin 
break  and  automatic  clutch  release  stops  the  | 
tractor  at  once.  This  protects  bothyourplowandtractor. 
Be  sure  to  send  for  our  new  literature.  See  your  Ford 
Dealer  about  this  Fordson  plow  which  is  sold  on  an  | 
absolute  money  back  guarantee. 

THE  DANIEL  PLOW  COMPANY! 

New  Zimmerman  Building 
Dept.  R  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


\  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

5El[\  all  freight  paid 

Cp»,  IcORRUGATED- PLAIN- V  CRIMP 
'tqf.l  SHINGLES -SPOUTING- GUTTER 

!N(;  j  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


H/UICK  “One  Man’*  Weed  Burners 


men 


The  Modern,  Sure  Way  to  Kilt  Weeds 
Use  kerosene  and  burn  them  green — seeds 
and  stalks.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  half  old 
methods.  Used  by  road  commissioners,  coun¬ 
try  clubs,  fruit  growers,  fanners.  Does  3 
*n’s  work.  Write  for  booklet  and  details. 
KAUCK  MFG.  Cfl. ,  1?3  10th  St..  BROOKLYN.  M  Y. 


AGENTS 

HERE  is  a  new 
Household 
Device  that  beats  a 
vacuum  cleaner  and 
all  attachments.  It 
not  only  sweeps 
thoroughly  and‘  cleans 
walls  and  ceilings  but 
also  washes  and  dries 
windows  and  scrubs  and 
mops  floors.  Requires 
no  electricity.  Every 
home  a  prospect.  Only 
$2.95.  Over  half  profit. 
Write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  edge  of  this  ad 
and  mail  to  us  today  for 
complete  selling  terms 

Harper  Mfg.  Co.  VafrifeWS? 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — More  than  250  persons 
were  injured,  most  of  them  only  slightly, 
in  the  lire  which,  Feb.  2-3,  destroyed  12 
city  blocks  in  the  heart  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.  For  eight  hours  the  dames  rav¬ 
aged  some  of  the  strongest  buildings  in 
the  city.  Estimates  of  the  damage  range 
from  $5,000,000  to  $30,000,000.  Six 
banks,  two  hotels,  65  stores,  three  big 
manufacturing  plants,  two  newspapers,  a 
church  and  two  theatres  were  destroyed 
or  so  badly  damaged  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  repairs  can  be  made.  Thousands 
were  out  of  work  as  a  result  of  the  lire. 

Automobile  fatalities  in  the  United 
States  last  year  increased  more  than 
1,500  over  1926,  the  National  Safety 
Council  estimates  from  partial  reports  of 
cities  and  States.  Deaths  charged  to  au¬ 
tomobiles  in  1926  aggregated  23,500. 
Massachusetts  reports  a  reduction  over 
1926.  All  cities  in  that  State  over  100,000 
population,  with  the  exception  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  show  decreases.  Kansas  City, 
Minneapolis  and  Rochester’,  N.  Y.,  indi¬ 
cated  fewer  motor  deaths,  and  Louisville, 
Newark  and  New  Orleans  had  increases. 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Rhode  Island  and 
Texas  show  death  increases.  In  New 
York  the  death  list  jumped  from  2,155  in 
1926  to  2,422  last  year. 

The  Federal  Government  has  decided  to 
find  out  something  about  the  use  of  vio¬ 
lence  as  a  means  of  persuading  Chicago 
merchants  and  manufacturers  to  join 
trade  organizations.  George  E.  Q.  John¬ 
son,  United  States  Attorney,  returned 
from  Washington,  Feb.  3,  with  authority 
from  the  Attorney  General  to  investigate 
intimidation  methods  so  far  as  _ they  af¬ 
fect  concerns  and  individuals  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  The  determination  of  the 
Federal  authorities  to  pry  into  this  Chi¬ 
cago  “racket”  followed  the  recent  indict¬ 
ment  of  50  members  of  the  Chicago  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Candy  Jobbers  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  to  violate  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law.  The  candy  jobbers’  investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that  firms  which  refused  to 
affiliate  with  the  association  had  changed 
their  minds  after  bombs  had  been  tossed 
into  their  places  of  business.  Scores  of 
“racketeers”  —  liquor  runners,  bombers, 
gunmen  and  “muscle  men” — have  taken 
up  the  “business  organization  racket,”  the 
Federal  attorney  has  been  informed.  He 
took  the  problem  to  the  Attorney  General 
after  business  interests  had  sought  aid. 
Johnson  said  he  promised  assistance, 
pointing  out,  however,  that  his  prosecu¬ 
tion  could  only  be  had  in  instances  of 
violations  of  the  anti-trust  law,  which  is 
limited  to  businesses  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

Leon  Wiley  and  four  of  his  children 
were  burned  to  death  Feb.  3,  and  his  wife 
and  their  fifth  child  nari’owly  escaped  cre¬ 
mation  when  fire  destroyed  their  cottage 
at  Lake  Minnetonka,  Minn.  The  chil¬ 
dren’s  ages  ranged  from  six  to  12.  Se¬ 
verely  burned  herself,  Mrs.  Wiley  with 
the  baby  in  her  arms  leaped  from  a  win¬ 
dow. 

Feb.  5  an  explosion  followed  by  fire 
destroyed  a  tenement  house  at  Waterbury, 
Conn.  Two  boys  and  one  man  were  killed 
and  three  other  persons  injured.  The 
property  damage  was  estimated  at  $45,- 
000.  The  owner  of  the  building,  Louis 
Leopold,  is  being  held  without  hail  by  the 
police,  who  are  investigating  the  case. 

Replacement  of  lamp-posts,  hit  and  de¬ 
molished  by  careless  or  exuberant  auto¬ 
mobile  drivers  in  New  York  City,  costs 
$17,769  annually.  The  costs  in  these 
cases  are  generally  collected  from  the  of¬ 
fender,  or,  if  he  happens  to  have  hit  the 
post  too  hard,  they  may  be  collected  from 
his  estate.  The  police  say  that  about  60 
per  cent  of  these  lamp-post  casualties  may 
be  attributed  to  over-indulgence  in  alco¬ 
hol. 

Col.  Thomas  W.  Miller,  former  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  found  guilty  last 
March  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  will  serve  the  18  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  imposed  by  Federal  Judge 
Knox  unless  he  is  successful  in  carrying 
his  case  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  to  which  Col.  Miller  looked 
for  a  reversal  of  the  jury’s  verdict,  upheld 
his  conviction  in  a  unanimous  decision 
handed  down  Feb.  6.  The  Court  made 
little  of  Col.  Miller’s  contention  that  he 
should  not  have  been  found  guilty  because 
Attorney  General  Harry  M.  Daugherty, 
who  was  tried  with  him  on  the  same 
charge,  had  not  been  found  guilty.  The 
two  officials  were  tried  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  a  $7,000,000  claim  to 
Richard  Merton,  German  capitalist.  This 
claim,  based  on  the  sale  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  German  -  owned  American 
Metals  Company,  was  allowed  by  Miller 
in  return  for  a  bribe  of  $400,000,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  charged. 

Feb.  7  L.  II.  Rappaport,  a  furrier,  was 
held  up  by  two  thugs  in  his  office  on  West 
27th  St.,  New  York,  and  robbed  of  $29,- 
000. 

After  incendiary  fires  had  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  two  more  churches  in  South  Bos¬ 
ton,  Feb.  7,  police  announced  that_  they 
had  arrested  two  boys  who  had  confessed 
to  setting  two  of  the  eight  fires  that  have 
damaged  religious  institutions  in  that  dis¬ 
trict  during  the  last  two  weeks.  One  of 
the  boys,  only  seven  years  old,  was  said 
by  the  police  to  Jiave  admitted  that  he  set 
the  fire  that  destroyed  the  South  Baptist 
Church.  The  police  reported  that  this  boy 
got  into  the  church  through  a  rear  win¬ 


dow  and  touched  a  match  to  a  pile  of 
hymnals  after  he  had  searched  in  vain  for 
money.  The  fire  was  the  worst  of  the 
series,  and  four  alarms  were  sounded  be¬ 
fore  the  flames  were  brought  under  con¬ 
trol  after  the  edifice  had  been  ruined.  The 
other  boy,  who  is  14,  confessed,  the  police 
announced,  to  setting  the  fire  that  drove 
850  pupils  from  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Paul's 
parochial  school.  The  flames  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  top  floor  and  nuns  led  the 
pupils  from  the  building  without  disor¬ 
der.  The  other  two.  fires,  Feb.  7,  were  at 
the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary 
and  at  St.  Peter’s  Lithuanian  Church. 


proviso  that  it  shall  not  be  reported  for- 
mally  to  the  House  before  March  15,  the 
Swmg-Johnson  bill  for  construction  of  a 
huge  government  dam  in  Boulder  Canyon 
on  the  Colorado  River  was  approved,  Feb. 
3,  by  the  House  Irrigation  Committee, 
lhe  vote  was  12  to  4.  The  measure  is 
similar  in  its  main  features  to  the  one 
passed  last  year  by  the  House,  only  to 
meet  death  in  a  bitter  filibuster  in  the 
Senate.  Formal  report  of  the  bill  is  de¬ 
layed  to  permit  the  seven  basin  States 
allected  to  adjust  their  differences.  Any 
agreement  reached  would  be  reported  to 
the  committee,  and  if  a  compact  has  not 
been  effected  by  March  15  a  report  will 
be  made  of  the  differences.  An  amend¬ 
ment  accepted  by  the  committee  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Davenport  (R.,  N.  Y.)  would 
make  it  necessary  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  be  governed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  i  ower  ( Commission  in  dealing  with 
tlie  power  phases  of  the  project. 

lhe  United  States  is  ready  at  any  time 
to  sign  a  treaty  with  all  the  powers  of  the 
world  prohibiting  the  construction  and 
use  of  tlie  submarine  as  an  agency  of 
warfare,  according  to  a  letter  written  bv 
Secretary  of  State  Kellogg  endorsing  a 
resolution  presented  by  Representative 
Louis  A.  Frothingham  (R.,  Mass.),  pro¬ 
posing  a  step  by  the  United  States  to¬ 
ward  outlawing  the  submarine  as  an  en¬ 
gine  of  war. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
foi  the  presentation  of  gold  Congressional 
medals  to  the  members  of  the  1908-1909 
1  eary  Arctic  expedition,  with  silver  med¬ 
als  for  the  crew.  In  contrast  with  the 
recognition  given  such  expeditions  by  for- 
eign  governments,  the  government  of  tlie 
United  States  lias  shown  little  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  these  heroic  explorers.  Matthew 
Henson,  the  Negro  who  was  with  Peary 
when  the  pole  was  actually  reached,  is 
now  an  employe  in  a  Federal  building  in 
New  York  City. 

lhe  new  Franco-American  arbitration 
treaty  was  signed  at  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  Feb.  6,  by  Ambassador  Claudel  and 
Under-Secretary  of  State  Olds.  It  will 
replace  the  Root-Jusserand  treaty,  which 
expires  Feb.  27,  but  becomes  effective  only 
when  ratified  by  the  two  governments. 
I  resident  Coolidge  sent  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate  soon  after  it  was  signed.  Prompt 
action  is  looked  for.  The  two  governments 
bind  themselves  to  arbitrate  any  dispute 
not  arising  from  purely  domestic  ques-> 
tions  in  either  country,  not  affecting  the 
interests  of  a  third  nation,  and  not  in¬ 
volving  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  pro¬ 
vision  is  regarded  as  a  marked  change 
from  the  Root  treaty,  which  reserved  in 
general  terms  matters  affecting  the  vital 
interests  and  national  honor  of  each  coun¬ 
try.  To  this  extent  the  new  pact  is  re¬ 
garded  in  Washington  and  Paris  as 
strengthening  substantially  the  peace-pre¬ 
serving  machinery  between  the  two  gov¬ 
ernments. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  result  of  a  survey,  declared 
I  eb.  o  that  the  per  capita  payments  for 
school  operation  and  maintenance,  in¬ 
cluding  interest  on  debt  incurred  for 
school  purposes,  in  250  cities  having  a 
population  of  over  30,000,  rose  from  $0.30 
in  1916  to  $15.57  in  1926.  For  the  250 
cities  the  funded  or  fixed  debt  incurred 
for  general  purposes  amounted  to  $3,371,- 
956,520,  and  that  for  schools  amounted  to 
$982,362,688,  or  a  per  capita  of  $23.48, 
the  school  debt  representing  29.1  per  cent 
of  the  total  debt. 

The  Senate  approved  the  House  bill, 
Feb.  6,  authorizing  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont  to  construct  a  bridge  across  Lake 
Champlain  between  Crown  Point  and 
Chimney  Point. 

Mail  subventions  totaling  $9,800,000 
are  to  be  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  be¬ 
ginning  July  1  next  to  American  flag 
ships  and  the  operators  of  new  seaplane 
services  under  the  terms  of  the  appropri¬ 
ation  bill  reported  to  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  Feb.  7.  This  measure  pro¬ 
vides  the  funds  for  tlie  support  of  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Oflice  departments. 
The  subventions  fund  now  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  is  $1,100,000  larger  than  that 
made  available  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  need  for  this  increase  is  explained  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  as  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  readjustment  to  the  extent 
of  $46,596  in  one  of  the  six  ocean  subsidy 
contracts,  $100,000  for  additional  service 
to  and  from  the  West  Indies  and  Porto 
ltieo,  $150,000  for  further  extension  of 
the  seaplane  service  to  the  West  Indies 
and  improvement  of  that  service  from 
Key  West  to  Cuba,  $10,000  for  expenses 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Congress  to  he 
held  in  London  next  year,  $450, 000  for 
normal  increase  in  transportation  of  for¬ 
eign  mail  by  steamship  on  the  non-con- 
tract  or  poundage  basis,  and  $350,000  on 
account  of  estimated  increase  in  parcel 
post  sent  to  foreign  countries  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  raises  in  the  weight  limits  of  pack¬ 
ages  from  11  to  20  pounds  in  the  case  of 
37  countries, 
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Mammoth  Stalks  — 

Big — Juicy —  Tender 

GIANT  WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS 


1  to  2  inches  in  diameter  — four  stalks  to  a 
pound,  such  as  command  top  prices.  Plants 
8  to  10  feet  high  —  beautifully  ornamental. 
Our  Giant  Roots  are  easy  to  grow,  rust- 
resistant.  Plant  this  year  — cut  for  20  years. 


50  GiantRoots,$5 
25  GiantRoots,$3 

Insured, Parcel  Post, 
Prepaid,  Anywhere 

EVERY  ROOT 

GUARANTEED 

Send  for  illustrated  book¬ 
let,  SO  new  recipes  and 
simplified  cultural  direc¬ 
tions. 

Commercial  Growers  :  Big 
money-maker — sure  profit 
crop.  Ask  for  Special  Price 
List  and  attractive  propo¬ 
sition. 

SHOEMAKER’S 
RIVER  VIEW  FARMS 
Bridteton.N.  J.  Box  R.  F.  j 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Allen’s  1928  Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable — 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
W  rite  today  for  your  copy. 
It's  valuable  but  FREE. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Market  St,  Salisbury,  Md. 


I  o>  ' 


Berry  Plants 

36  Years  in  the 
Nursery  Business 
1400  Acres  fertile  soil  In  the  heart  of 
Ohio.  Small  fruit  plants  and  ornamen¬ 
tals  our  specialty .  Hardy,  vigorous  stock. 
N«w  Mastodon  Ev.rbaarlng  Strawberry. 
Latham  Rad  Raapbarry. 

Naw  Rad  Laavad  Japanaso  Barbsrry. 
Other  varieties  listed  in  our  new  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  S33  Copy  free  on  request. 

W.  N.SCARFF  &  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  0. 


GettheBigFREE  DASS 

Strawberry  book 

Illustrates  heavy  yielding  big-rooted 
healthy,  northern  grown  Strawberry, 
Rr  iberry  and  Blackberry  plants.  All 
varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines 
Other  Small  Fruits.  Bargain  prlcesl 
S3. OO  PER  THOUSAND 
buys  guaranteed,  blg-yleld  Strawberry  Plants 
that  thrive  anywhere.  Lowest  prices.  Send  at 
once  for  our  free  catalog.  Don't  buy  until  you  get  It. 
DASS  NURSERY  CO,  Box  10  Bridgman,  Mich. 

The 

BERLIN 
QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today— not  next 
week,  but  NOW  1  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  AT  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Height!,  Ohio 


BIG  JUMBO 
STRAWBERRY 

Biggest  and  best  of  late  Strawberries. 
Hub  sold  at  $la  quart.  Heavy  yielderj 
good  shipper.  A  big  moneymaker. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of  Berry 
Plants,  also  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  251,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  Them  at  $2, SO  per  1O00 

H.  F.  Bicher,  Pa.,  says,  “I  sold  *600  worth  of  berries 
from  3500  of  your  plants.”  Catalog  free. 

C.  S,  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

“ Better  plants  for  less  money *  ’ 

tTRAUfRERRYDi  AUTQ  missionary,  big  joe,  $a  50-1000. 
d  I II A  WO  til  II I  rLfirilO  Kobt.  Smith,  Nassawadox,  Va- 

*\lVPPt  PIaiiPP  ^PPft  "’bite  Blossom,  Northern 
JlVCCI  UIUVcI  IjKpU  grown.  Write  for  special 
prices.  HOLMES  SEE0  CO.  224  Cleveland  Ave.  CANTON,  OHIO 

'  ww>  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

KELLOG’S  PREMIER 

the  best  commercial  variety  in  our  60  years  experience 
growing  Strawberries — $6.00  per  m,  5.000  for  $20.00 
BRIDGEVILLE  NURSERIES,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


OATS 

^FN^ATION  0ne  tlie  m°st  productivi 
OLllJnl  IUI1  oats  jn  cultivation.  7 > 

bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  witl 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-16  lbs 
per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality.  Wt 
are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan 
titles.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats 
SFFn  flflR W  Early  Clarage  and  Whitt 
UUniH  Cap.  Excellent  yielderi 
and  never  fail  to  ripen.  Choice  seed  as  low 
as  $2.75  bu.  Also  barley,  grass  seed,  soy  beans 
etc.  Write  for  circular  and  samples. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  Box  15  Melrose,  O 


Early  Tomatoes 

As  it  will  soon  be  time  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  to  start  seed  for  an  early  crop  of 
tomatoes,  a  few  notes  from  experience 
in  that  line  may  not  be  amiss.  In  our 
hot  and  dry  soil  I  have  found  that  only 
early  tomatoes  are  the  ones  that  really 
pay.  If  you  grow  a  good  early  crop 
you  are  nearly  always  sure  to  have  a 
good  one  almost  all  the  season,  and  if 
you  grow  for  market  the  difference  in 
prices  obtained  for  the  early  fruit  is 
often  the  difference  between  a  paying 
and  non-paying  investment.  A  few 
years  ago  I  tested  this  out  thoroughly 
by  growing  some  extra  large  plants  in 
the  greenhouse  in  5-in.  pots.  They  were 
well  hardened  off  in  a  deep  cold-frame 
before  planting  out  in  the  open  ground, 
and  when  they  were  a  sunny  sloping 
hillside  was  chosen  and  the  soil  was 
not  naturally  rich. 

A  hole  was  dug  for  each  plant  a  lit¬ 
tle  larger  than  a  water  pail  and  was 
filled  with  well  decayed  horse  manure. 
It  was  well  mixed  with  a  digging  fork 
and  a  plant  was  set  in  each  about  3  ft. 
apart.  An  upright  growing  variety  was 
chosen  and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  had  set 
the  tip  was  cut  out  with  a  sharp  knife 
so  as  to  throw  all  the  strength  of  the 
plants  into  the  fruit.  The  result  was 
very  striking,  as  the  tops  of  the  plants 
were  literally  covered  with  fruit  and 
presented  a  peculiar  appearance,  and 
paid  well  for  the  extra  time  and  labor. 
Four  times  the  price  was  obtained  that 
tomatoes  sold  for  two  weeks  later.  In 
carrying  out  this  plan  however  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  fruit 
at  the  top  and  away  from  the  ground 
and  therefore  an  upright  variety  is  a 
necessity  for  success.  h.  w.  hales. 


Shrubs  Along  Driveway 

I  want  to  plant  a  border  or  kind  of 
hedge  along  a  driveway.  We  would 
prefer  evergreens  or  a  mixture  of  them 
and  some  other  shrub.  They  will  not 
get  morning  sun,  but  from  near  noon 
they  will  have  sunshine  the  remainder 
of  the  day ;  will  also  have  the  full 
sweep  of  our  prevailing  west  and 
northwest  winds  the  year  round.  What 
would  be  best  to  plant  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion?  MRS.  II.  A.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Among  the  many  evergreens  suitable 
for  screens  and  hedges,  American  arbor 
vitae  in  its  many  varieties  will  be  found 
excellent,  and  reliably  hardy.  The  hem¬ 
lock  spruce  is  often  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  may  be  kept  compact  by 
shearing.  Various  native  and  Asiatic 
junipers  are  also  desirable.  The  loca¬ 
tion  described,  which  is  not  exposed  to 
full  sun,  would  he  congenial  to  Rho¬ 
dodendrons,  including  the  native  va¬ 
rieties  commonly  classed  as  Azaleas, 
and  these  might  be  set  in  front  of  the 
evergreens.  Other  attractive  broad¬ 
leaved  evergreens  are  Mahonia  aqui- 
folium  or  Oregon  grape,  and  various 
varieties  of  Andromeda.  The  Japanese 
barberry  is  also  an  excellent  subject  for 
such  planting,  in  front  of  taller  shrubs. 
Many  of  the  common  flowering  shrubs 
would  be  desirable. 

When  planting  a  hedge  or  shelter 
belt  of  evergreen  a  good  Winter  effect 
is  obtained  by  such  shrubs  as  red- 
harked  dogwood  and  golden-barked  wil¬ 
low,  judiciously  used.  Such  a  shrub¬ 
bery  is  a  desirable  location  for  the 
Itugosa  roses,  always  handsome,  and 
very  showy  when  bearing  their  bril¬ 
liant  fruit.  It  will  also  give  a  shel¬ 
tered  place  for  an  edging  of  early 
Spring  bulbs. 

Dwarf  junipers,  Mugho  pine  and 
dwarf  arbor  vitaes  are  desirable  for 
foundation  planting,  around  the  house, 
and  we  often  see  the  Japanese  barberry 
used  in  such  a  situation. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


“I  have  no  more  confidence  in  women,” 
“Why  not?”  “I  put  a  matrimonial  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  paper  and  one  ot'  the  re¬ 
plies  was  from  my  fiancee.” — De  Goetz 
Vienna. 


'dibble’s 

Heavyweight  Oats 

A  thin  nulled  grain,  40-45  lbs.  per  me  ^ 
bushel.  Average  yields  in  New  England, 
our  customers,  117  bushels  inj.New  .  ^  ^ 

around  100  bushels  m  g2  §7,  89  and 

large  areas  in  New  »  ordinarv  kinds 

92,  where  the  average  °Yarmer  reports 

is  30  bushels  and  an  o^ts.  The 

“just  twice’  the  Hre P  acrea'ge  producing  our 
yield  of  the  entire  bushels  per  acre. 

Stock  Seed  was  over  100  busne  P  stock 
The  price  as  long  as  our 


lasts  is 


1  EVERY  RAC 
j  fwsa TAG 
|  shovmf 

!  PURITY 
1  and 
GERMINATION 
TEST 


$1.00  per  bushel 

Sacks  free,  of  course 

We  also  have  full  stocks  of aifa^Clover, 
Barley.  Corn.  Spring  Po  atoes  e?c.  and  at 
pS' th!nedtbePsLame  high  quality  can 
be  bought  for  elsewhere. 

tw-rrLE’S  FARM  SEED  CATALOG, 

cKS.  *■*»„“* 

too,  if  you  ask  for  them, 

Address: 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

unnaave  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Get  this  Special  Vegetable 
Seed  Catalog  *  *  *  FREE 

Every  market  grower,  every  farmer,  everyone  who  plants  a 
garden  should  have  a  copy  of  our  new,  special  vegetable  seed 
catalog  of  Sutton’s  famous  Pedigree  Vegetable  Seeds.  They  are 
the  kind  that  have  won  many  awards  of  merit  for  quality,  size 
and  big  crops. 

Sutton’s  Vegetable  Seeds  now  stocked  in  New  York 

In  order  to  save  delay  in  delivery,  we  have  arranged  with  Sutton  &  Sons  for 
a  large  supply  of  their  choicest  vegetable  seeds.  We  ship  same  day  order  is 
received.  Send  for  jree  catalog. 


H.  P.  WINTER  &  GO.,  Inc.  AmZctZ  aJ7:„Jor 

Box  304,  64  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 


O  rt  ^  Pedigree 
^wSSrCi  Vegetable 


This  seal  on  every 
packet  of  Sutton’s 
Seeds  is  a  guarantee 
Of  pedigree  quality. 


MAKE  YOUR  GARDEN 
A  REAL  ASSET 

Use  the  Best  Seeds  and  Good  Varieties 
of  the  Highest  Quality. 

TJ ARRIS  SEEDS  have  been  bred  for  many  years  by  the  most 
caretul  and  thorough  methods  and  therefore  produce  much 
more  uniform  crops  of  high  grade  products.  And,  as  they  are  sold 
direct  trom  our  farm,  you  get  these  better  seeds  for  less  money. 

Many  new  and  improved  varieties  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers  are 
described  m  our  new  catalog.  Also  Farm  Seeds  of  the  highest  quality 

and  Certified  Seed  Potatoes. 

So  whether  you  conduct  a  market  garden,  a  roadside  stand,  a 
if.™  vegetables  and  flowers  for  home  use  only,  you  should  u 

nave  the  Hams  Catalog.  It  gives  lowest  whole-  ^ 

sale  prices,  and  is  sent  FREE  on  request. 


Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  7,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


Earliest  Ever  Introduced 

Ripe  Fruit  in  IOO  Days 
15  Days  earlier  than  Burbank 
45  Days  earlier  than  Bonny  Best 

A  tremendous  cropper  .  .  outyielded  any  variety  we  ever 
Puxt  *  ,,reFDrt  Porter  Bros. ,  Danvers,  Mass.,  who  grew 
the  New  Gregory  under  glass.  “Ripens  all  over,  does  not 
show  green  at  the  stem  end.  Fruit  very  solid.  .  .  Grows  In 
clusters  of  5— 7.  Planted  one  month  later  than  Bonny  Best, 
it  matured  14  days  earlier.  This  (s  your  chance  to  gain  a 
month  on  the  early  market.  And  you  can  pick  fruit  until 
frost  kills  the  vines. 

Packet,  25c;  I-oz„  $1.75;  1-oz..  $3.00;  oz.,  $5.00,  Postpaid 

Order  today  ;  start  plants  by  February  15th 
FREE  Catalog  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  IllC. 

I  5  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


HONEST 


EARLIEST  TOMATO 

is  Jung’s  Wayahead. 
Big  red  fruit  ripe  as 
early  as  July  4th. 
Nothing  earlier  to  be 
had  anywhere.  As  a 
special  offer  will 
send  you  a  pkt.  of 
this  Tomato  and  pkt. 
of  Cabbage,  Carrot, 
Cucumber,  Lettuce. 
Onion,  Radish,  Pars¬ 
nip.  Superb  Asters 
and  Everlasting 
Flowers,  all  10  pkts. 
for  lOe.  Coupon 
worth  10c  with  each 
order.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied. 

_  _  _ Catalog  of  Seed  Bar- 

.  ...  .  gains  FREE.  Send  today. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15,  RANDOLPH.  WIS. 


REAL  BARGAINS! 


To  Celebrate  (j  Beautiful  iris,  all  different 
Our  47th  Year  10  Hardy  Perennials,  no  two  alike 


$1.00 

$1.00 


IQ  Pkts.  choice  varieties  of  Garden  Af| 
Seeds.  A  complete  Garden  ?1,uu 
10  Varieties  Dahlias,  very  fine  $1*00 
15  Varieties  Superb  Gladioli  $1.00 

20  Pkts.  Beautiful  Flowers  $1*00 

50  Mixed  Gladiotf,  good  $1.00 

Any  SIX  of  tha  above  pre-pald  *5.0© 

forr  Coupon  worth  tSc  with  our  n*to 
*  AxA-sEi  catalog,  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

FORD  SEED  CO. 


S'^^dforfmmoE 

(  flTrjg  Contains  valuable  informatio 
VV  8  I  ^8  gn  Clovers,  Soy  Beans 

m  w^ms  waS?*  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pastur 

I#  a  Mixtures  Com.  etc.  Its  the  bos 

M  B  |®f.d  ^ook  we  have  ever  off  ere, 

a  aS. _ !■  fig  W  3  how  to  Avoid  Weeds 

■BOB  mtr  Directs  you  in  the  way  of  bettei 
_  _  crops  and  greater  profits.  Telli 

you  how  to  Knew  Good  Seed 
1  Hillfl  Plainly  written  so  any  one  car 

mtderstand  it.  Every  farmei 

o!r?s3TTh&ldSONS  cP6.of  41113  b00t 

Dept.  112  *  Wo  Pay  the  Freight  -  Marysville,  Ohio 


SEEDS 

--•3  satisfied  thousands  of  growers.  Fresh 
and  reliable.  No  better  seeds  grown.  Try  our 

Garland  Tomato 


Extra  early,  bright  red;  large,  smooth, 
fine  flavored  and  a  continuous  bearer.  Aa 
a  Special  Introductory  Crfer,  we  will 
send  you  a  liberal  packet  FREE,  with 
our  new  1928  Seed  Book,  which  lists  all 
the  standard  varieties  of  vegetable,  dower 
and  field  seeds.  Write  today. 

holmes-letherman  seed  CO., 
Department  32  CANTON,  OHIO 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 


Things  To  Think  About 


New  York  State  Grange 
Meets 

By  L.  L.  Allen 

At  the  opening  of  the  55th  annual  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  State  Grange, 
Tuesday,  Feb.  7,  at  Poughkeepsie,  State 
Master  S.  L.  Strivings  of  Castile,  Wyo¬ 
ming  County,  announced  that  he  was  ter¬ 
minating  his  service  as  presiding  officer, 
which  he  has  held  for  the  past  four  years. 
For  several  months  Master  Strivings  has 
been  seriously  ill  and,  though  somewhat 
improved,  his  physical  condition  will  not 
permit  of  further  service. 

The  opening  day’s  business  was  largely 
taken  up  with  the  reports  of  officers, 
Master  Strivings’  annual  address  coming 
first.  This  was  followed  by  the  annual 
reports  of  the  executive  committee,  Sec¬ 
retary  Frank  J.  Riley  and  Treasurer  John 
W.  Kleis. 

A  considerable  part  of  State  Master 
Strivings’  address  was  given  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  co-operation.  He  outlined  the 
great  progress  in  the  work  of  farm  co¬ 
operatives  in  this  State,  which,  he  said, 
contrary  to  general  opinion,  was  one  of 
the  leading  States  in  agricultural  co-op¬ 
eration.  Since  191S  he  said  that  the 
number  of  such  co-operatives  had  in¬ 
creased  from  17  to  1,104  in  New  York 
State.  Of  the  1.432  co-operatives  formed 
during  the  decade,  77  per  cent  are  still 
actively  engaged  in  the  business  they 
started  out  to  do.  Master  Strivings  said 
that  although  there  had  been  some  fail¬ 
ures  among  the  farm  co-operatives,  the 
mortality  was  less  than  that  among  the 
ordinary  stock  companies  for  the  same 
period.  No  State,  declared  Master  Stri¬ 
vings,  has  enacted  so  many  helpful  co¬ 
operative  laws  as  has  New  York. 

The  present  membership  of  the  State 
Grange  is  129,025,  according  to  State  Sec¬ 
retary  Frank  .T.  Riley,  re-elected  at  this 
session  for  his  fifth  term  of  two  years 
each.  There  are  879  subordinate  Granges 
in  the  State,  not  one  of  which  is  dormant. 
Although  the  membership  of  the  State 
shows  a  net  loss  of  980  for  the  year,  the 
general  condition  of  the  order  is  very 
satisfactory,  states  Secretary  Riley.  For 
the  second  time  every  subordinate  Grange 
has  reported  in  full  to  the  State  secretary 
for  the  year. 

The  leading  Grange  counties  are  :  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  8,122  members;  Jefferson,  7,528; 
Oswego,  6,341 ;  Monroe,  6.199 ;  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  6,032;  Steuben,  5,571;  Wayne, 
4,925  ;  Ontario,  4,082 ;  Dutchess,  3,867  ; 
Onondaga,  3,836;  Lewis,  3,544;  Genesee, 
3,127 ;  Tompkins,  3,075. 

During  the  year  new  Granges  have 
been  organized  in  four  counties,  one 
Grange  each  in  Columbia,  Yates,  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Greene.  The  total  voting  strength 
of  the  delegation  this  year  is  754,  a  gain 
of  two  over  last  year. 

The  Knapp  silk  flag,  won  by  Lisbon 
Grange  of  St.  Lawrence  in  1925  for  the 
largest  increase  in  membership  during  the 
year,  and  by  Hemlock  Grange  of  Living¬ 
ston  last  year,  this  year  goes  to  Erieville 
Grange  of  Madison  County,  which  shows 
an  increase  of  255  per  cent.  This  Grange 
is  one  of  the  baby  Granges  of  the  State, 
having  been  organized  in  1925. 

Last  year  at  Jamestown  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  L.  Arthur  of  Lowville,  State  Grange 
Flora,  presented  to  the  State  Grange  a 
beautiful  traveling  gavel,  made  from  50 
native  varieties  of  wood  from  New  York 
State.  During  the  past  year  this  gavel  has 
been  making  its  travels  through  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State,  visiting  the  counties 
of  Chautauqua,  Cattaraugus,  Erie,  Niaga¬ 
ra,  Orleans,  Genesee,  Wyoming,  Allegany, 
Livingston,  Monroe  and  Ontario.  The 
county  deputies  report  that  these  visits  of 
the  traveling  gavel  have  aroused  wonder¬ 
ful  interest  and  enthusiasm,  as  on  each 
occasion  when  the  gavel  is  transferred 
from  one  Grange  to  another  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  large  delegation  of  visitors, 


and  this  interchange  of  visitors  has  been 
fruitful  of  much  good. 

Secretary  Riley  announces  the  follow¬ 
ing  itinerary  for  the  gavel  for  the  coming 
year:  February,  Yates  County ;  March, 
Steuben;  April,  Chemung;  May,  Schuy¬ 
ler;  June,  Seneca;  July,  Wayne;  August, 
Cayuga ;  September,  Tompkins ;  October, 
Tioga ;  November,  Broome ;  December, 
Cortland ;  January,  Onondaga.  The  Onon¬ 
daga  County  deputy  will  deliver  the  gavel 
to  the  1929  session  of  the  State  Grange, 
when  the  itinerary  will  be  announced. 

At  the  Buffalo  session  in  1924  a  revolv¬ 
ing  scholarship  fund  was  started,  its  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  provide  a  fund  from  which 
to  make  loans  to  young  people  of  the 
Granges  to  assist  them  to  obtain  a  college 
education.  This  fund  was  similar  to  one 
founded  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
Grange  many  years  ago,  and  which  has 
now  reached  nearly  .$50,000.  State  Treas¬ 
urer  John  W.  Kleis  announces  that  the 
New  York  State  Grange  fund  has  now 
reached  $5,337.20,  and  it  is  probable  that 
plans  will  be  made  at  this  State  Grange 
to  begin  making  loans  from  the  fund. 

The  treasurer’s  report  shows  that  the 
State  Grange  had  the  snug  balance  in  its 
treasury,  January  1,  1928,  of  $46,349.63. 


N.  Y.  State  Grange  Master 
Elect 

Fred  .T.  Freestone,  elevated  to  the  mas¬ 
tership  of  the  New  York  State  Grange  at 
Poughkeepsie,  has  served  five  years  as  an 
officer  of  that  organization.  He  was 
chosen  State  Lecturer  in  1923  to  succeed 
the  late  Mrs.  Blanche  Alexander  of  Os¬ 
wego  County  and  a  year  later  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  State  Overseer  at  Buffalo.  He 


State  Grange  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone 

is  now  elevated  to  the  mastership  of  the 
largest  State  Grange  in  the  country.  His 
five  years’  service  in  the  State  Grange 
should  give  him  an  ideal  preparation  for 
the  strenuous  work  of  the  mastership. 

Master  Freestone  is  a  native  of  Seneca 
County.  He  became  a  master  of  Lodi 
Grange  in  that  county  30  years  ago. 
Later  he  transferred  his  membership  to 
Interlaken  Grange  in  the  same  county. 
He  has  served  both  as  overseer  and  mas¬ 
ter  of  Interlaken  Grange. 

Mr.  Freestone  is  very  popular  through¬ 
out  the  State,  as  he  has  addressed  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Grange  gatherings  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  during  the  past  five 
years. 

Seneca  is  one  of  the  smaller  Grange 
counties,  but  has  always  had  a  vigorous 
Grange  membership.  Mr.  Freestone  is 
the  second  State  Grange  master  Seneca 
has  furnished.  William  G.  Wayne,  the 
second  State  master,  served  the  State 
Grange  as  presiding  officer  from  1878  to 
1880.  Seneca  County  has  13  Granges, 
with  2,884  members. 


Mother:  “You  are  at  the  foot  of  the 
spelling  class  again,  are  you?”  Boy: 
“Yes’um.”  Mother:  “How  did  it  hap¬ 
pen?”  Boy:  “Got  too  many  z’s  in  scis¬ 
sors.” — Christian  Advocate. 


“Only  a  Farmer” 

Though  you  call  me  “only  a  farmer,” 
I'm  “monarch  of  all  I  survey,” 

As  1  live  out  here  in  the  country, 

In  a  pleasant  and  peaceful  way. 

My  dear  ones  and  I  are  contented 
.  To  dwell  ’mong  the  bountiful  fields, 
Where  the  sunlight  gilds  the  rip’ning 
grain 

That  our  rich  soil  lavishly  yields. 

We  rejoice  in  the  scenic  beauty 
Of  the  forest-clad  glade  and  glen, 
Away  from  the  city’s  smoke  and  noise 
And  the  haunts  of  hurrying  men. 

We  do  not  yearn  for  fame  or  great 
wealth, 

As  we  work  through  the  Summer  day. 
Where  the  clouds  make  pictures  in  the 
sky, 

And  sweet  songbirds  warble  their  lay. 

Oh,  ye  scoff  at  the  farming  class, 

And  belittle  calm  rural  life ; 

Take  note  of  the  strength  and  rugged 
health 

Of  the  son  of  toil  and  his  wife. 

Their  children  also  are  well  and  thrive 
On  good,  wholesome  and  varied  fare, 
For  the  farm  supplies  their  daily  bread, 
With  enough  for  all,  and  to  spare. 

We  ask  no  pity  from  city  folk, 

And  we  envy  them  not  their  lot ; 

Our  lives  are  honest  and  useful,  too, 

In  God's  country,  our  chosen  spot. 
Our  joys  are  many,  our  wants  are  few ; 
We're  blest  with  contentment  and 
peace ; 

Our  work  is  the  Nation’s  very  life, 

And  it  never  shall  fail  or  cease. 

“ Only  a  farmer,”  but  proud  of  that ! 

And  of  life  where  the  Sabbath  bells 
Ring  out  their  call  to  the  faithful  souls 
In  the  homes  of  the  fields  and  dells. 
We  worship  God  in  the  old,  true  way, 

In  the  little  church  in  the  vale, 
Where  our  forebears  sleep  and  we  shall 
rest 

When  there  comes  the  Good  Shep¬ 
herd’s  hail. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER. 


Letting  the  Consumer  Judge 

My  mind  was  somewhat  disturbed 
by  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  under  the  caption,  “The  Con¬ 
sumer  the  Best  Judge.”  In  this  it  was 
suggested  that  instead  of  having  fruit 
and  vegetable  shows  prepared  and 
judged  by  standards  set  up  by  “pro¬ 
fessional  college  and  Farm  Bureau  ex¬ 
perts,”  that  we  reverse  the  order  and 
ask  the  visiting  public — the  consumers 
— to  do  the  judging,  thereby  enabling 
growers  an  opportunity  to  learn  what 
the  consumers  really  desire. 

In  my  opinion  such  a  plan  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  life  of  such  shows. 
Where  is  the  grower  who  would  be 
willing  to  display  his  products  in  com¬ 
petition  with  others  if  the  judging 
were  to  be  done  by  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  who  knows  little  or  nothing 
about  types  and  standards? 

A  consumer  can  tell  you  general 
facts  about  his  desires.  For  example 
he  may  prefer  round  turnips  to  flat 
ones  and  Northern  Spy  apples  to  Bald¬ 
wins,  but  one  would  hardly  expect  him 
to  be  able  to  select  the  best  specimen 
out  of  a  large  number  of  specimens 
of  any  one  variety.  To  do  that  re¬ 
quires'  expert  knowledge — a  knowledge 
of  type  forms  and  varietal  character¬ 
istics. 

If  we  are  to  have  shows  that  stimu¬ 
late  interest  and  enthusiasm  among 
growers  for  growing  better  produce 
and  which  will  at  the  same  time  edu¬ 
cate  the  consumer  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  good  fruit  and  vegetables  then 
the  exhibits  must  necessarily  be  se¬ 
lected  and  judged  according  to  well  de¬ 
fined  uniform  rules  and  standards. 

In  the  development  of  new  varieties 
our  experiment  stations  are  guided  al¬ 
most  wholly  by  a  desire  to  produce 
fruits  that  are  attractive  and  of  good 
shape,  size  and  quality.  For  after  all, 
are  we  not  all  consumers? 


1  am  quite  positive  that  instead  of 
trying  to  cater  to  individual  notions 
and  fancies  of  the  consumer  we  need 
to  grow  the  varieties  and  types  we 
would  have,  so  free  from  scab  and 
other  imperfections  that  the  only  act 
of  judging  left  to  the  consumer  will 
be  to  select  the  variety  that  best  suits 
his  taste. 

We  know  that  just  as  New  York 
City  demands  white  eggs,  and  city  of 
Boston  brown  eggs,  communities  and 
cities  do  have,  more  or  less,  prefer¬ 
ences  for  certain  varieties  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  to  know  such  facts 
might  be  advantageous  to  grower.  Such 
information  might  be  obtained  in  some 
manner  at  our  shows,  but  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  judging  of  classified  exhibits. 

North  East,  Pa.  j.  e.  v. 


A  Unique  Character 

In  early  boyhood,  a  not  infrequent 
visitor  at  our  home  was  an  old  man 
who  may  have  been  an  Egyptian  (as 
gypsies  are  sometimes  called),  judging 
by  his  wandering  habit,  but  probably 
not,  as  he  did  not  associate  with  others 
of  like  wandering  habits.  He  was  ap¬ 
parently  penniless,  except  for  a  hand¬ 
out  now  and  then,  and  wholly  depen¬ 
dent  upon  friends  for  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  Relatives,  he  apparently  had  none, 
except  brethren  and  sisters  in  the 
church.  In  faith  he  was  identified 
with  the  Old  School,  or  Primitive  Bap¬ 
tists. 

This  old  man,  said  to  have  been  in 
the  neighborhood  of  80  years  old,  had  a 
somewhat  regular  circuit  which  he 
traveled  on  foot,  walking  slowly  and 
with  a  staggering  gait.  To  cover  this 
circuit  required  perhaps  a  month's 
travel  at  each  end  of  which  as  well  as 
midway  was  a  church  of  his  choice. 
Families  living  along  these  routes,  re¬ 
gardless  of  religion,  came  to  know  him 
and  were  willing  to  bestow  such  little 
necessities  as  he  seemed  to  need. 

Among  the  liand-outs  to  him  was  a 
high  gray  hat,  commonly  distinguished 
by  the  term  stovepipe.  On  retiring  at 
night  he  would  lay  it  off,  and  we  boys 
improved  the  chance  to  look  it  over. 
One  thing  noticeable  was  a  small  tin 
wind-wheel  in  the  ventilator,  or  safety 
appliance,  at  the  top,  and  when  this  lid 
was  pushed  down  over  the  old  man’s 
head  the  outgoing  air  would  cause  the 
appliance  to  move  with  great  speed.  It 
apparently  moved  with  very  little  fric¬ 
tion. 

One  Spring  the  old  man  made  reckon¬ 
ing  on  a  crop  of  tobacco,  as  he  was  an 
inveterate  user  of  the  weed,  and  my 
mother  derived  no  little  comfort  from 
smoking  it  in  a  clay  pipe.  So  the  old 
man  set  about  preparing  the  ground  for 
the  tobacco  seed,  which  is  among  the 
smallest  of  all  seed,  requiring  a  fine, 
mellow,  rich  soil.  Considerable  potash 

was  also  needed,  and  he  would  burn  a 

% 

brush  heap  for  both  its  heat  and  the 
ashes  it  would  leave.  When  the  tiny 
(almost  microscopic)  plants  were  ready 
to  transplant  he  would  remove  them 
with  trembling  fingers  (he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  shaky)  and  set  them  in  garden 
soil  and  seldom  Jose  a  set.  The  plants 
made  a  thrifty  growth,  and  when  gath¬ 
ered  and  hung  over  a  pole  in  the  wood¬ 
shed  all  was  very  nice  except  the  huge 
worms.  Our  tub  of  soft  soap  was  lo¬ 
cated  beneath  this  line  of  tobacco,  and 
not  infrequently  a  giant  worm  would 
be  found  in  the  soap,  much  to  the  con¬ 
sternation  of  my  older  sister  and 
mother  at  wash-day.  c.  m.  drake. 

New  York. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Ford  Engine  As  Air 
Compressor 

Ford  lialf-ton  truck  is  to  be  used  as 
air  compressor.  We  shall  take  out  a 
sparkplug  and  put  in  a  hose  connected 
with  a  35-gallon  tank,  minimum  pres¬ 
sure  60  lbs.  Would  this  plan  be  satis¬ 
factory?  J.  h. 

Canadensis,  Pa. 

Devices  of  this  sort  have  been  used 
to  screw  into  a  sparkplug  opening  to 
pump  up  a  tire.  As  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  however,  there  is  usually  a  smaller 
plunger  which  is  operated  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  engine  cylinder.  Placing 
a  piston  in  this  way  between  the  air 
compressed  in  the'  engine  cylinder  and 
the  air  forced  to  the  tire  prevented  to  a 
large  extent  the  forcing  of  oil  and  gas¬ 
oline  vapors  into  the  tire. 

The  arrangement  suggested  would 
not  operate  at  all  without  a  check  valve 
between  the  tank  and  the  engine.  In 
any  case  the  engine  would  run  badly 
on  three  cylinders,  and  60  lbs.  would 
be  about  the  maximum  pressure  that 
could  be  reached,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  piston  does  not  travel  clear  to  the 
head,  but  leaves  a  combustion  space  of 
about  one-fifth  of  the  contents  of  the 
cylinder.  R.  h.  s. 


Undershot  or  Breast  Wheel 

Will  an  undershot  water  wheel,  12  ft. 
in  diameter  and  8  ft.  wide,  furnish  20 
II.  P.  under  a  6-ft.  head?  How  many 
cubic  feet  of  water  would  be  required? 
Will  a  breast  wheel  of  the  same  size 
furnish  any  more  power  than  an  under¬ 
shot  would  when  working  under  the 
same  conditions?  The  object  is  to  run 
a  sawmill  that  we  are  now  runinng 
with  steam  power.  g.  w.  p. 

Lords  Valley,  Pa. 

The  undershot  wheel  is  the  most  in¬ 
efficient  type  of  water  wheel.  It  uses 
simply  the  velocity  of  the  stream  im¬ 
pinging  against  the  buckets  on  the  low¬ 
er  side  of  the  wheel.  Although  the 
quantity  of  water  flowing  is  not  given, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  an  undershot 
wheel  of  this  size  would  not  furnish  20 
H.  P. 

A  breast  wheel  is  somewhat  more 
efficient,  as  it  takes  the  water  nearly 
axle  high  and  to  a  certain  extent  util¬ 
izes  the  weight  of  the  water,  together 
with  its  velocity,  to  secure  turning 
effort. 

As  a  guide  to  the  quantity  of  water 
required  to  furnish  20  H.  P.,  where  the 
1  ead  is  but  6  ft.,  the  following  is  taken 
from  the  tables  of  a  reputable  turbine 
manufacturer : 

‘■Head,  6  ft. ;  diameter  of  turbine,  4S 
in. ;  2,128  cubic  feet  of  water  required 
per  minute ;  horsepower  secured,  20.1.” 

If  the  water  could  be  carried  down¬ 
stream  and  a  higher  head  secured,  an 
overshot  wheel  might  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage.  R-  s* 


Cooling  Auto  Radiator 

Will  you  tell  me  at  what  temperature 
3  lbs.  of  corn  syrup  in  13  quarts  of  wa¬ 
ter  used  as  non-freezing  solution  will 
freeze?  Will  alcohol  cut  the  non-freez¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  syrup  if  mixed?  Cau 
you  tell  me  how  much  the  front  wheels 
should  toe  in  to  give  even  wear  on  the 
tires  on  a  Ford.  n.  e.  w. 

A  solution  of  Karo  syrup  and  water, 
in  the  proportions  suggested  3  lbs.  of 
syrup  to  13  quarts  of  water  has  a 
freezing  point  of  approximately  30  de¬ 
grees  Fahr.,  only  a  very  little  lower 
than  the  freezing  point  of  clear  water. 
Even  when  mixed  approximately  half 
and  half  by  volume  the  freezing  point 
is  still  nearly  14  degrees  above  zero. 
The  addition  of  alcohol  to  this  solution 
would  lower  the  freezing  point,  the 
amount  depending  upon  the  quantity 
of  alcohol  added. 


The  front  wheels  of  a  Ford  should 
be  adjusted  to  “toe  in”  about  *4  in.; 
that  is  the  distance  between  the  cen¬ 
ter  lines  of  the  tires  in  front  should 
be  about  %  in.  less  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  distance  at  the  rear  of  the 
wheels.  This  is  done  to  make  the  car 
run  .steadier  and  as  an  aid  in  steering. 
The  wheels  are  also  adjusted  so  that 
they  are  about  1  9-16  in.  nearer  to¬ 
gether  at  the  bottom  than  they  are  at 
the  top.  This  brings  the  point  upon 
which  the  wheel  turns  when  making  a 
corner  more  nearly  in  line  with  the 
spindle  bolts  and  makes  steering  easier. 

R.  H.  s. 


Trouble  with  Bored  Well 

I  started  to  bore  my  well  with  a 
large  post  hole  digger  and  made  about 
35  ft.  without  very  much  trouble.  Then 
the  hole  started  caving  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  it  would  fill  in  nearly  as  fast 
as  could  be  taken  out,  so  I  sunk  the 
5-in.  pipe  casing  as  far  as  the  hole 


went,  and  took  a  4-in.  digger  and  bored 
inside  this  casing.  This  worked  well 
and  the  casing  slowly  sank  as  the  in¬ 
side  dirt  was  removed.  Then  I  struck 
a  stone.  I  have  45  feet  and  water 
should  be  found  after  about  55  ft.  By 
putting  a  light  down  the  shaft  the  stone 
looks  about  the  size  of  a  large  potato. 
It  is  near  the  edge  of  the  casing  and 
I  cannot  shift  its  position  which  makes 
me  think  there  is  as  much  on  the  out¬ 
side  as  there  is  showing  through  the 
inside.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  of 
removing  this  or  getting  past  it?  I 
have  tried  driving  casing  down  hard 
in  effort  to  shove  it  away  but  did  not 
work.  m.  s.  H. 

New  York. 

Wells  of  the  type  described  are 
limited  in  use  to  loose,  open  materials 
as  sands  and  gravels.  Boulders,  hard- 
pan  and  rock  formations  when  occur¬ 
ring  to  any  extent  present  great  dif¬ 
ficulties  or  prevent  the  use  of  the  earth 
auger  entirely. 

In  the  case  described  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  the  size  of  the  stone  encoun¬ 
tered.  It  may  be  as  large  as  a  man’s 
head  or  weigh  many  tons.  If  of  small 
size  it  may  be  possible  to  arrange  a 
tool  on  several  lengths  of  pipe  which 
cau  be  used  to  work  the  earth  from  be¬ 
neath  the  stone  allowing  it  to  be 
pushed  downward  and  to  one  side  by 


the  pipe.  If  this  fails  because  of  large 
size  I  would  suggest  attempting  to  lift 
the  lower  casing  by  means  of  grapples 
on  the  end  of  pipe  and  a  jack.  If  the 
pipe  can  be  lifted  a  few  feet  it  may  be 
possible  to  work  off  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hole  enough  to  permit  the  pipe 
to  pass  the  obstruction.  r.  h.  s. 


Removing  Magnets  from 
Ford  Engine 

I  have  a  Ford  engine  that  I  am  going 
to  overhaul  and  put  in  my  ear.  Why 
could  I  not  remove  the  magnets  and 
field  coils  and  shorten  the  magnet 
screw  to  put  back  the  magnet  supports 
or  spacers  to  kick  up  the  oil?  Would 
this  decrease  the  power,  or  would  it 
throw  the  motor  out  of  balance? 

New  York.  w.  f.  c. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  magnets  be 
left  on  the  flywheel.  Leaving  them  on 
or  removing  them  will  affect  the  power- 
very  little,  and  it  is  possible  that  their 
removal  might  throw  the  engine  out  of 
balance,  causing  excessive  vibration. 
Also,  it  is  likely  that  better  oiling  will 
be  secured  if  the  magnets  are  left  to 
act  as  oil  splashers.  The  weight  of  the 
magnets  added  to  the  balance  wheel  at 
the  rim  will  also  make  Tor  slightly 
steadier  running.  b.  h.  s. 


'firestone  for  1028 

Added  Achievements  in  World-Wide 
Program  for  Better  Tires 
and  Better  Service 


Year  by  year — Since  the  beginning  of  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry — Firestone  has  been  laying  the 
foundation  in  resources,  facilities,  methods  and 
man-power  which  today  is  saving  motorists  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  far-reaching  program  of  Firestone  tire 
production  demands  vast  quantities  of  the  high¬ 
est  grade  materials.  To  safeguard  the  supply  and 
conserve  it  for  the  use  of  American  motorists, 
are  resources  almost  beyond  imagination. 

In  the  Far  East,  where  Firestone  maintains 
ten  buying  offices  for  securing  crude  rubber 
from  the  native  planter  on  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  basis,  facilities  have  been  greatly  increased. 
The  development  of  the  vast  million  acre 
Firestone  plantations  in  Liberia,  Africa,  is 
being  greatly  speeded  up  toward  the  goal  of 
complete  independence  from  foreign  rubber 
monopoly.  Firestone  has  recently  added  to 
its  great  manufacturing  plants  the  largest 


cord  fabric  plant  in  the  world  where  cotton — 
also  purchased  in  the  primary  markets — is  made 
into  the  highest  quality  cords  for  tires. 

Early  next  year  the  wonderful  new  Eirestone 
tire  and  tube  factory  at  Los  Angeles  wrill  be  in 
full  operation  to  give  better,  quicker  service 
to  the  growing  army  of  Firestone  tire  buyers 
in  the  West. 

Firestone  standards  of  quality  and  volume 
production,  with  distribution  direct  through 
149  factory  branches  and  warehouses,  place 
Firestone  Service  Dealers  in  a  position  to  give 
car  owners  fresh,  clean  tires  at  prices  to  meet 
every  purse  and  requirement.  The  Firestone 
Dealer’s  expert  advice,  together  with  the 
special  conservation  and  repairing  methods 
he  has  learned  in  Firestone  Training  Schools 
and  Educational  Meetings,  are  great  aids  to 
longer  wear  from  your  tires  and  lower  up- 


oj QjZalilp  keep  for  your  car. 


Firestone  Gum* 
Dipped  Balloons 

The  Tire  de  luxe;  standard 
equipment  on  America’s 
leading  cars.  Preferred  by 
millions  everywhere. 


Oldfield 

Lowest  priced  standard 
tire;  built  and  warranted  by 
Firestone.  Rugged,  full- 
size  cord. 


Courier 

Firestone-built.  Backed  by  the 
Standard  Tire  Manufacturers* 
Warranty.  Has  many  of  Fire¬ 
stone’s  mileage  advantages. 


Airway 

Also  Firestone-built.  A  tire 
of  extra  value;  a  good  buy 
at  the  very  lowest  price. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

1  Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

While  there  doubtless  has  been  some 
disappointment  at  the  slow  advance  in  ap¬ 
ple  prices  since  early  Winter  yet  there 
has  been  an  upward  tendency  which  when 
viewed  over  a  considerable  period  makes 
for  encouragement.  Receipts  last  week 
were  moderate  and  the  good  quality  bar¬ 
reled  and  basket  stock  was  in  fair  de¬ 
mand.  Western  boxes  moved  rather  slow¬ 
ly.  About  250  carloads  a  week  were  the 
extent  of  fresh  receipts  for  the  New  York 
market.  Cranberries  continue  firm  but 
demand  is  limited  at  the  high  prices 
ruling.  The  equivalent  of  three  carloads 
of  strawberries  was  received  from  Flor¬ 
ida  during  the  week  but  market  was 
firm  closing  around  90c  a  quart.  Sweet 
potatoes  showed  firmness  although  price 
advances  were  small.  A  much  better 
market  is  anticipated  by  growers  and 
shippers  in  general  with  smaller  supplies 
in  storage  this  season.  It  is  likely  that 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  stored  sweets 
have  been  moved  and  some  damage  was 
experienced  in  Southern  States  from  cold 
weather  freezing  some  of  the  “banks. 
Cabbage  continues  to  be  very  dull  and 
with  heavy  holdings  very  little  real  im¬ 
provement  in  market  conditions  and 
prices  is  anticipated.  Receipts  of  do¬ 
mestic  onions  amounted  to  about  130  car¬ 
loads  for  the  week  and  the  market  was  in¬ 
active  at  $2.85  a  sack  for  best  western 
yellows.  Eastern  stock  offered  was  most¬ 
ly  very  ordinary  and  seldom  exceeded  $2 
a  sack.  Recent  reports  of  the  plantings 
of  southern  onions  indicate  an  increase  of 
about  18  per  cent  over  last  season’s 
acreage  and  if  crop  yields  are  good  some 
difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  market¬ 
ing  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  crop.  Pota- 
toes  seem  to  be  a  little  more  active  and 
prices  are  a  little  better  and  Long  Islands 
in  150-lb.  sacks  were  quoted  up  to  $4.25 
on  the  seventh.  Maines  shared  in  the  ad¬ 
vance.  Another  recent  freeze  in  Florida 
damaged  the  tomato  and  the  tender  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State  and 
a  reaction  will  doubtless  be  felt  in  con¬ 
suming  markets  when  the  time  for  har¬ 
vesting  these  vegetables  comes.  Peppers 
are  already  selling  at  around  $5  a  crate 
and  green  beans  hold  up  to  $8  a  bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  market  on  fresh  eggs  continues  to 
De  very  sensitive,  fluctuations  were  fre¬ 
quent  and  the  general  trend  was  down¬ 
ward.  Storage  holdings  are  at  a  mini¬ 
mum,  New  York  warehouses  reporting  2,- 
785  cases  on  hand  on  Feb.  4,  against  over 
90,000  cases  a  year  ago  and  the  total  ot 
the  four  principal  markets  equaled  only 
4,869  cases  with  less  than  350  cases  each 
in  Philadelphia  and  in  Chicago.  With  so 
few  eggs  in  reserve  the  market  reacts  very 
quickly  to  anything  which  might  dis¬ 
turb  the  normal  supply  from  reaching  the 
market.  Cold  weather  affecting  produc¬ 
tion  in  middle  western  and  other  States, 
heavy  snows  tying  up  rail  traffic,  or  any 
other  possible  cause  for  delay  is  watched 
for  consistently  as  fluctuations  may  be 
and  often  are  wide  and  very  sharp.  The 
market  on  mixed  colors  of  western  eggs 
broke  5  or  6c  during  the  week  but  nearby 
eggs  while  weak  did  not  decline  as  much. 
Chain  stores  have  been  free  users  of  me¬ 
dium-sized  eggs.  . 

When  the  .heavy  carry  over  of  live 
poultry  was  added  to  the  fresh  receipts, 
although  they  were  fairly  light,  the  needs 
of  the  trade  were  more  than  adequately 
met.  This  naturally  resulted  in  slightly 
lower  prices  in  some  lines.  Express  leg¬ 
horn  fowls  were  in  demand  at  all  times 
but  the  colored  stock  was  a  little  difficult 
to  sell  by  the  end  of  the  week  and  con¬ 
cessions  had  to  be  made  to  move  the  of¬ 
ferings.  Express  broilers  were  irregular 
but  generally  firm.  Freight  chickens  sold 
well  as  supplies  are  decreasing  with  the 
advancing  season.  Capons  were  in  very 
good  demand  and  ducks  were  active.  Near¬ 
by  farm  fattened  geese  tended  upward.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  fresh-killed  poultry  were  some¬ 
what  lighter  this  week  but  the  market 
was  quiet  and  price  changes  small.  Large¬ 
sized  fowl  were  in  liberal  supply ;  the 
market  was  unable  to  absorb  the  offerings 
and  considerable  quantities  were  carried 
over  from  day  to  day.  SmalLsized  fowl 
were  in  good  demand  and  market  firm. 
Receipts  of  barreled-packed  fowl  were 
light.  Capons  tended  upward.  Chickens 
are  about  done  for  the  season  and  those 
arriving  are  generally  poor.  Receipts  of 
dressed  poultry  since  Jan.  1  in  New 
York  were  about  1,285,000  lbs.  heavier 
to  Feb.  3  than  a  year  ago  while  cold 
storage  holdings  of  28,782,000  lbs.  are 
over  6,000,000  lbs.  less  than  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  54c. 

Eggs. — All  hen’s  eggs  must  weigh  24 
oz.  to  the  doz. ;  yard  eggs,  doz.,  45c ;  pul¬ 
let’s  eggs,  doz.,  40c ;  fresh  duck,  doz.,  52c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  Pimen¬ 
to,  roll,  10c ;  cottage,  roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  buttermilk, 
glass,  5c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  7c;  skim  milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  cream,  pt.,  45c. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  home-grown,  bu., 
$1.30 ;  cabbage,  each,  5c ;  cauliflower,  lb., 
8c ;  horseradish,  %  pt.,  15e ;  celery,  per 
bunch,  10c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  7c; 
onions,  pk.,  30c ;  carrots,  lb.,  5c ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.50. 

Fruit. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  all 
bunch  goods,  5c  per  bunch. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Ducks,  lb.,  35c ; 
heavy  fowls,  lb.,  40c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  35c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  28c ; 
Porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb.,  50e  ; 
fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ;  shoul¬ 
ders  roast  pork,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
45c ;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak, 
lb.,  28c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  cutlets, 
lb.,  40c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  pork 
loins,  lb.,  22c';  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  38c;  rab- 
bit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  card,  20c  ;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25 ;  strawberry 
plants,  per  100,  75c ;  hickory  nuts,  qt., 
15c  ;  cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4  ;  hygeia 
ice,  cwt.,  40c ;  sweet  eider,  per  gal.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live  weight,  30c ;  di-essed,  lb., 
45c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  25  to  34c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  40  to  45c ;  springers,  live,  lb.,  25  to 
34c ;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  turkeys,  live, 
lb.,  40c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens, 
each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1 ; 
butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c ;  eggs,  crate,  $13  to 
$13.50 ;  retail,  45  to  50c ;  ducks,  eggs, 
doz.,  75c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
90c  to  $1.25 ;  beans,  lb.,  9  to  10c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  doz.  heads,  30  to  50c ;  100  heads,  $2 
to  $3 ;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  celery,  doz. 
bcks.,  65  to  90c ;  honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap., 
25c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.75  ;  onions,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.75;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  potatoes,  lax-ge,  bu., 
$1.10  to  $1.25 ;  small,  bu.,  60c ;  medium, 
bu.,  80c ;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  65c ;  squash, 
lb.,  5  to  6c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$14 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  12  to  15c; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  15  to  19c ;  lamb,  dressed, 
lb.,  30c ;  mutton,  15  to  27c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt.,  50  to  60c; 
bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  40  to 
50c ;  100  heads,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  red,  crate, 
50  to  75c ;  carrots,  bskt.,  40  to  50c ;  bu., 
70  to  80c ;  celery,  doz.  bclis.,  65  to  90c ; 
knobs,  doz.,  40  to  60c ;  endive,  doz.  bchs., 
25  to  30c ;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  lettuce, 
curly,  doz.  hds.,  25  to  30c ;  onions,  yellow, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40 ;  pai’snips,  bskt.,  50  to 
60c ;  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bchs.,  25  to  30c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.10 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25e ; 
tomatoes,  h.h.,  lb.,  35c ;  turnips,  bskt.,  35 
to  40c ;  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bchs.,  35  to  40c. 

Apples  —  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2  ; 
Greening,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Hubbardston, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  King,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
bskt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75  ;  Northern  Spy,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.50;  Russets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
Snow,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  Tolman  Sweet, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  Wagner,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2.25. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
28c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30  to  32c ;  light, 
lb.,  28  to  30c;  roosters  (old),  lb.,  25c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
42  to  45c ;  doz.,  small  lots,  45  to  50c ; 
pullets,  doz.,  32  to  35c ;  butter,  country, 
crock,  35  to  45c ;  unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c ;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24  sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.30. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 


The  receipts  of  hay  were  just  about 
eqxxal  to  requirements  with  the  majority 
of  the  offerings  medium  and  clover  mixed, 
a  good  deal  of  which  was  of  poor  quality. 
Fine  Timothy  hay  was  very  scarce  and  in 
demand.  Rye  straw  was  dull  but  prices 
held  steady.  B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  OITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 


(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

The  generally  lower  temperatures  ex¬ 
perienced  at  Boston  during  the  past  week 
served  to  stimulate  local  demand  on  much 
of  the  produce  available,  but  shipping 
hazards  restricted  demand  on  perishables 
intended  for  towns  more  distant.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  supplies  were  about  equal  to 
demand  and  price  changes  were  few  and 
mostly  of  a  minor  nature.  Considerable 
firmness  has  developed  on  good  quality 
apples,  especially  Baldwins.  The  wool 
market  continues  very  firm  with  few  price 
changes  noted. 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good,  market  firm.  Baldwins  Mass.  A. 


gr.,  $2  to  $2.60.  Fancy,  large  sizes, 
$2.75  to  $3.  Ungraded,  $1  to  $1.85  box. 
Me.,  A21 4  to  2%-in.,  $5.50  to  $6.50  bbl. 
McIntosh,  A  grade,  $2.60  to  $3.25.  Fancy, 
large  sizes,  $3.35  to  $3.50.  Ungraded,  $2 
to  $2.50.  Spies,  $2  to  $2.75  std.  bu.  box. 
Me.  Wolf  River,  A2%-in.  up,  $3  to  $3.50. 
A2%-in.  Spies,  $4  to  $5 ;  poorer,  $3.50. 
N.  H.  Baldwins,  A2%-in.  up,  $7  to  $7.50 
bbl.  Me.  Spies,  $4.50  to  $5  bbl. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native  cut  off,  75c  to 
$1.10;  few  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Cal.,  crts, 
few  sales,  $3.75.  Tex.,  crts,  mostly  $3.50. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Market  draggy.  Danish,  N.  Y., 
sacked  locally,  mostly  75c  cwt.  Native 
Savoys,  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native  cut  off  washed  ord., 
75c  to  $1.10;  best,  mostly,  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  Y.  cut  off,  washed,  $1.10  to  $1.25 
bskt. ;  dirty,  $1.50  100  lbs.  Tex.  bchs, 
mostly  $2.25  to  $2.75  crt. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Native  washed  and 
trimmed  18  bchs.  Best  Pascal,  $5.50  to 
$5.60  std.  bu.  box.  Cal.  crts.,  $4  to  $4.50. 
Fla.,  10-in.  crates,  $1.75  to  $2.50. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  very  light,  de¬ 
mand  fail’.  Native  h.h.,  50  to  60  cukes. 
Best  $10  to  $18  std.  bu.  box.  Fla.,  h.h., 
12  cukes,  $3  to  $4. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  modei’ate,  demand 
slow.  Native  h.h.,  18  hds.,  ord.,  35  to 
60c;  few,  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Icebei’g,  Cal., 
Imp.  Valley,  $2  to  $2.75  crt. 

Onions.  —  Supplies  liberal,  mai’ket 
quiet.  100-lb.  sacks,  Yellow,  med.  to 
small,  best,  Conn.  Valley  ord.,  $1.50  to 
$1.65.  Few  natives,  $1  to  $1.50  std.  bu. 
box.  Best  N.  Y.  State,  mostly  $2.65  to 
$2.75.  Mich.,  $2.60  to  $2.65  100  lbs. 

Parsnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  cut  off,  washed,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  few,  $1.35  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demaixd 
steady.  Me.  and  N.  B.  Gr.  Mts.,  best, 
mostly  $2.15  to  $2.20  100  lbs. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Tex.  bskts,  $1.65  to  $1.90. 

Squash. — Supplies  modei’ate,  demand 
fii’m.  Native  Blue  Hubbard,  mostly  $70; 
few  $60  ton;  $2.50  to  $3  bbl.;  Ohio,  $70 
ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  light.  Mai’ket  dull.  Native  h.li., 
best,  35  to  50c  lb.  Fla.,  6  bskts,  fair 
quality,  $1.50  to  $2.25  crt. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor.  Native  Ruta  and  Purple  tops, 
35  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  White  Capes,  few 
sales,  fancy,  $1.50  to  $2.25  100  lbs.  P. 
E.  I.  and  N.  B.  Ruta,  $1  to  $1.50  100  lbs. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor 
on  lower  grades,  which  predominate.  Mar¬ 
ket  dull.  No.  1  Timothy,  $21  to  $22. 
Eastern,  $12.50  to  $13.  Clover  mixed  red, 
$17  to  $19  ton. 

Butter.  — •  Market  steady.  Ci’eamery 
extras,  47c;  firsts,  44  to  46%c;  seconds, 
42  to  43%c  lb.  Storage  extras,  46%c ; 
fii’sts,  43%  to  46c ;  seconds,  41  to  42  %c. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Neai’by  lien- 
nei’ies,  brown  extras,  42c ;  mixed  colors, 
41c.  White  extras,  40c  doz.  Pullets,  35 
to  37c.  Fresh  eastern  exti’as,  40c.  Un¬ 
dergrades,  30  to  32c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extras 
fresh,  28  to  28  %c.  Firsts  fresh,  26%  to 
27%c.  Extras  held,  28  to  29c.  Firsts 
held,  26%  to  27 %c  lb. 

Di’ied  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea, 
$7.75  to  $8.  Cal.,  small  white,  $7.75  to 
$8.50.  Yellow  Eyes',  $10.50  to  $11.  Red 
Kidney,  $8.50  to  $9.  Limas,  $7.50  to  $8 
100-lb.  sack. 

Wool. — Mai’ket  very  firm.  Receipts  of 
domestic  for  week  ending  Feb.  4,  1,583,- 
200  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  49 
to  50c ;  clothing,  37  to  39c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  50  to  51c ;  clothing,  40c ;  % 
blood,  combing,  51c ;  clothing,  42  to  43c ; 
%  blood,  combing,  51c ;  clothing,  42c ; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  44  to  45c. 

Scoured  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.17  to  $1.22;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03; 
%  blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.09;  cloth¬ 
ing,  88  to  91c ;  %  blood,  combing,  93  to 
96c ;  clothing,  80  to  83c ;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  85  to  89c ;  clothing,  73  to  75c ;  low 
%  blood,  combing,  75  to  78c. 

Terr,  mostly,  combing,  $1.15  to  $1.18; 
clothing,  $1.02  to  $1.07 ;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  $1.10  to  $1.12 ;  clothing,  97c  to  $1 ; 
%  blood,  combing,  97  to  $1 ;  clothing,  85 
to  90c ;  %  bloody-  combing,  87  to  92c ; 
clothing,  75  to  80c ;  low  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  77  to  82c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

MILK 

February  9,  1928. 

February  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.83%,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.08%  ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  buttex-fat 
is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  class  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.27 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy. .  $0.47% @$0.48 


Extra,  92  score . 

.47 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.43  @ 

•46% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score 

.41%  @ 

42% 

Lower  grades . 

.40  @ 

.41 

Storage,  best . 

46%  @ 

.46 

Firsts  . 

42%  @ 

.45 

Seconds . . . 

.41  @ 

.42 

Ladles  . 

36%  @ 

.40 

Packing  stock . 

.33  @ 

.35 

Centralized  . 

.41 

@  .45% 

Renovated  . 

.  40%  @  .41 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.  49 

@  .49% 

Uxtra  •••••••••••••» 

.48 

@  .48% 

Firsts . 

.43  %@  .47% 

Seconds  . 

.42 

@  .43 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held,  ifaney. 

$0.29 

@$0.29% 

Fiats,  fresh . 

.24%  @  .25 

Wisconsin,  held . 

.29 

@  .29% 

Daisies,  fresh . 

.27 

@  .28 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white... 

$0.42 

@$0.43 

Average  extras . 

.40 

@  -41 

Firsts . 

.46 

Extra  firsts . 

.39 

@  -39% 

Firsts . 

.38 

@  .38% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites. .  . . 

.38 

@  .42 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby . 

.38 

@  .42 

Gathered,  best . 

.37 

@  .38 

Common  to  good . 

.34  %@  .36 

Storage,  firsts . 

.33 

@  .34 

Seconds  . 

.31 

@  .32 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

.25  @  .35 

Roosters . 

.18 

Ducks . 

•  •  •  • 

.28  @  .33 

Geese  . 

.25  @  .32 

Tame  rabbits . 

.22  @  .25 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits  . 

.22  @  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fa  id  to  good . 

.22  @  .30 

Roosters . 

.18@  .25 

Fowls  . . . 

.20  @  .32 

Capons,  nearby,  9  lbs.  .  . 

.44  @  .50 

8  lbs . 

.42  .48 

7  lbs . 40 @  .46 

Mixed  weights . 30@  .40 

Ducks  . 18@  .22 

Geese . 20  @  .27 

Turkeys,  So’wn  toms . 45  @  .47 

Hens..... . 42  @  .44 

Wn.,  old  toms . 30@  .35 

Old -hens . 32 @  .38 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 65@  .90 

Dark,  doz .  2.50@  3.50 

Culls  .  1.75@  2.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $13.50@14.00 

Bulls  .  7.75@  9.00 

Cows  .  4.25  @  6.50 

Calves,  best .  16.00@18.50 

Sheep .  6.00  @  8.00 

Lambs  .  13.25@14.50 

Hogs,  140  to  150  lbs . 9.00@  9.30 


DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Culls  . 

Lambs,  h.h.,  head . 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls . 

Cows  . 


$0.23@$0.24 
.18  @  .22 
.10@  .11 
6.00@12.00 
17.50@24.00 
12.50@13.00 
15.00@19.00 


DRESSED  RABBITS 

Cottontail,  pair . $0.15@$0.50 

Jacks,  pair . 75@  .90 

Tame,  lb . 25@  .30 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $2.25@$4.25 

Maine,  150  lbs .  3.10@  3.50 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  3.85 @  4.10 

Bermuda,  bbl  .  4.00@10.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 75@  2.50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  Texas,  bu . $1.75@$3.00 

Old,  90-lb.  bag .  1.00@  1.65 

Brussels  sprouts,  lb . 10@  .30 

Cabbage,  bulk,  ton . 11.00@14.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00@  1.40 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.25@  2.00 

Celery,  rough,  crate . 75@  1.50 

Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu .  1.25@  1.50 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@  2.50 

Onions,  eastern,  100  lbs .  1.75@  2.25 

Western,  yellow,  100  lbs..  .  2.00@  2.90 

Parsley,  bu .  2.00 @  2.25 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2.00 @  3.00 

Peas,  bu .  3.00 @  7.00 

Romaine,  bu .  2.25  @  2.50 

Spinach,  bu .  1.25 @  1.75 

String  beans,  bu .  2.50@  8.50 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate .  2.00@  5.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  1.65@  1.75 

White,  bu . 50@  1.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  3.00 @  5.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.10@$3.75 

Bbl .  4.00@11.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box....  6.00@14.00 
Grapes,  Argentine,  20-lb.  box  4.50  @  6.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 85@  1.00 

Kumquats,  lb . 12  @  .15 

Oranges,  Fla.,  box .  2.70@  7.60 

Cal .  3.55@  6.30 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $20..00@21.00 

No.  2 .  18.00@19.00 

No.  3 . v .  14.00@17.00 

Clover  mixed .  16.00 @20.00 

Straw,  rye .  22.00@23.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . 

No.  1  dark  Spring.  . . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

Rye  . 

Barley . 


$1.61 

1.54 

1.08% 

.66% 

1.18% 

1.04% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York  and  Buffalo 
Wholesale  Markets  will  be  found  on  page 
269. 


A  professor  claims  to  have  found  200,- 
000  useless  words  in  the  dictionary.  He 
could  have  counted  ten  times  that  num¬ 
ber  in  the  Congressional  Record. — Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 
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The  Woodchuck  and  Rabbit 
Question 

Residents  of  several  Western  New 
Vork  communities  are  now  involved  in 
a  wordy  battle  over  the  use  of  cyanide 
poison,  and  to  a  s  bordinate  degree  the 
habits  of  woodchucks  and  rabbits.  The 
discussion  has  centered  principally 
among  the  sportsmen  and  farmers,  al¬ 
though  others  have  had  their  say 
through  the  newspaper  columns. 

The  disturbing  element  is  the  use  of 
cyanide  poison  by  farmers  for  checking 
the  depredations  of  the  woodchuck  on 
the  bean  crop.  Sportsmen  and  hunters 
claim  that  the  use  of  this  poison  has 
resulted  in  the  useless  slaughter  of  a 
large  number  of  rabbits ;  the  farmers 
retaliate  with  a  sweeping  denial.  In 
an  endeavor  to  settle  the  discussion  the 
living  habits  of  both  animals  have  been 
dragged  in.  The  sportsmen  state  that 
the  rabbit  and  woodchuck  live  together 
in  perfect  amity.  This  is  characterized 
as  “bunk”  by  the  farmers.  Both  sides 
have  not  been  backward  in  advancing 
their  opinions,  which  are  given  below. 

First,  we  have  the  case  as  stated  by 
the  sportsmen  and  hunters.  Rabbits 
are  not  equipped  by  nature  for  digging 
their  own  burrows,  and  it  is  only  occa¬ 
sionally  that  a  rabbit  burrow  is  found, 
and  then  in  only  soft  ground.  Because 
of  this  oversight  on  the  part  of  nature, 
the  bunnies  do  the  next  best  thing— 
take  up  their  abode  in  woodchuck  bur¬ 
rows.  Then  the  use  of  cyanide  poison 
for  the  extermination  of  the  wood¬ 
chucks  also  deals  death  to  the  rabbits 
living  in  the  same  holes.  The  use  of 
the  rifle  for  killing  woodchucks  is  ad¬ 
vocated  as  the  only  solution,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  the  rabbits  from  the  deadly  fumes 
of  the  poison. 

The  use  of  cyanide  poison  is  branded 
as  unsportsmanlike,  and  a  few  hunters 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that  it 
should  be  stopped,  unless  sportsmen  are 
willing  to  resort  to  artificial  restocking 
of  rabbits. 

In  stating  their  side  of  the  argument, 
the  farmers  have,  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  successfully  refuted  the  claims 
of  the  sportsmen.  Personally,  the  writer 
strongly  believes  in  the  farmers’  case, 
branding  the  statements  of  the  other 
side  as  arbitrary  and  leaning  toward 
the  mythical.  In  fact,  it  would  appear 
that  the  sportsmen  in  question  are  an 
egotistical  group,  with  the  idea  in  mind 
that  the  farmer  and  agriculture  should 
be  placed  in  subordination  to  their  own 
interests. 

First  of  all,  the  farmers  declare  that 
the  number  of  rabbits  killed  by  cyanide 
poison  is  a  negligible  quantity.  They 
base  their  statement  on  the  fact  that 
rabbits  will  not  live  with  woodchucks 
when  the  latter  are  running.  The  idea 
of  the  two  animals  living  together  in 
perfect  friendship  is  characterized  as 
a  good  example  of  a  fairy  tale.  The 
farmers  admit  that  rabbits  will  live  in 
woodchuck  holes  in  the  Winter,  when 
brush  heaps  and  briar  patches  afford 
poor  shelter.  But  as  cyanide  poison  is 
restricted  to  warm  -  weather  use,  no 
harm  comes  to  the  rabbits  from  this 
source. 

As  for  the  rifle  being  the  ideal  method 
of  solving  the  woodchuck  problem,  the 
farmers  demand  a  feasible  plan  where¬ 
by  they  can  let  their  work  go  to  wan¬ 
der  about  the  fields  with  the  rifle  in 
search  of  unwary  woodchucks.  Even 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  farmers 
have  plenty  of  leisure  time,  how  long 
would  it  take  the  average  farmer  to  rid 
his  farm  of  woodchucks  by  the  rifle 
method?  The  rifle  would  not  get  them 
all  in  two  or  three  days,  or  even  a 
week.  And  in  the  meantime  the  wood¬ 
chucks  would  continue  merrily  with 
the  destruction  of  the  bean  crop.  Also, 
it  takes  a  good  many  young  bean  plants 


Received  like  i/iis . . , 


. . .  because 


An  instant  winner  everywhere— a  buying 
wave  that  sweeps  away  all  records — a  pub¬ 
lic  ovation  of  greater  success  to  the  most 
successful  “Six”  in  history.  That  is  the 
reception  to  the  New  Essex  Super-Six. 

Boston  and  territory  with  800  sales  in  10 
days;  and  Detroit  and  Wayne  County, 
with  659  Essex  retail  sales  in  15  days  — 
an  unapproached  record  —  merely  reflect 
the  countrywide  triumph.  Everywhere 
dealers  are  reporting  more  than  100% 
greater  sales  for  the  first  15  days  of  Jan¬ 
uary  than  for  the  whole  of  last  January, 
which  was  the  previous  record. 

Coast  to  Coast  and  Lakes  to  Gulf ,  the  story  is 
the  same— enthusiastic  showing,  impulsive 
applause,  intense  and  unparalleled  buying. 

It  is  easily  the  greatest  Essex  Super-Six  in 
history.  It  offers  $200  to  $300  more  visi¬ 
ble  value  than  its  great  predecessor  which 
outsold  any  other  “Six”  at  or  near  the 
price  by  overwhelming  margins. 

Come  with  the  crowds  who  acclaim  it  the 
‘  ‘World’ s  Greatest  Value”.  Y  ou  will  say  the 
same  the  moment  you  see  it.  And  place 
your  order  now  to  insure  early  delivery. 


k 


of  this 

i 

Bendix  4- Wheel  Brakes 

5-inch  Balloon  Tires 

Wide ,  Heavy  Fenders 

Vertical  Radiator  Shutters 

5-Dial  Instrument  Board 

Slender  Steel  Core  Wheel 

Famous  Super-Six  High 
Compression  Motor 

Famous  Essex  Chassis 
Many  Other  Features  ' 


SEDAN  (4-door) 

$795 

COUPE  $745 

(Rumble  Seat  $30  extra ) 

COACH  $735 

All  prices  f  o.b.  Detroit 
s.  plus  war  excise  tax . 

Buyer*  can  pay  for  cars  out  of  in* 
come  at  lowest  available  charge  for 
interest,  handling  and  insurance 


HUDSON  MOTOR 

4  * 
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See  These  Improved 
John  Deere  Disk  Harrows 


JOHN  DEERE  DISK  HARROWS  have  always  been 
famous  for  better  work  and  longer  wear.  Now,  with 
their  latest  improvements,  the  John  Deere  Model  L 
Tractor  Disk  Harrow  and  the  Model  B  Horse-Drawn 
Disk  Harrow  are  even  stronger  than  ever  before.  See 
them  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s  the  next  time  you’re 
in  town. 


Put  the  Model  L  Behind  Your  Tractor 


The  improvements  embodied  in 
the  John  Deere  Model  L  include 
wider  and  heavier  frame;  angle  steel 
mainframe  braces;  pivot  connection 
between  mainframe  and  gangs;  new 
pivoted  yoke  and  draw-bar  guide, 
more  carbon  in  steel  wearing  parts; 
heat-treated  disk  blades  improve¬ 
ments  which  make  the  John  Deere 
Model  L  a  stronger  and  heavier 
harrow. 


Disk  blades  of  long-wearing  alloy 
steel  hold  their  edge  better  and  last 
longer — they  penetrate  in  the  sever¬ 
est  conditions. 

The  convenient  angling  cranks  that 
permit  angling  front  or  rear  disks 
without  stopping;  automatic  yielding 
lock  coupling  that  aids  rear  disks  in 
cutting  ridges  left  by  front  disks; 
unusual  flexibility  —  these  features 
insure  the  kind  of  work  you  want. 


Its  Flexibility  Means  Better  Work 


The  John  Deere  Model  B  has 
always  been  the  popular  horse-drawn 
disk  harrow  — now,  with  impor¬ 
tant  improvements  it  will  give  even 
greater  satisfaction. 

Independent  action  of  the  gangs 
on  the  John  Deere  Model  B  Disk 
Harrow  gives  it  unusual  flexibility- 
one  gang  can  pass  over  a  field  ob¬ 
struction  or  conform  to  field  condi¬ 
tions  without  interfering  with  the 


work  of  the  other  gang.  An  even  job 
of  disking  results. 

The  Model  B,  like  the  Model  L, 
has  improvements  that  mean  greater 
stability  and  longer  life.  In  fact,  the 
Model  B  now  has  tractor  harrow 
strength. 

The  pivoted  yoke  controlled  by 
powerful  pressure  spring  and  third 
lever  insures  uniform  work  in  irregu¬ 
lar  ground  —  penetration  is  always 
under  control  of  the  operator  by 
means  of  third  lever. 


John 
Deere 
Model  B 


See  these  improved  John  Deere 
Disk  Harrows  at  your  John 
Deere  dealer’s  store.  Write  to 
us  for  free  booklets  describing 
them.  Address  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for 
booklets  BA-537. 


JOHN-s-DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  eeneral  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry 
yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family  farm, 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell,  but  offers 
a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right  location. 
Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Valley  folder  and 
get  our  farm  paper,  "The  Earth,”  free  for  6  months. 
C.  L.  Seagraves.  General  Colonization  Agent. 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange, Chicago. 


EDEC  PATAI  #11*  tells  y°u  how  you  can 
rlUX  t/HIHLUU  save  money  on  Farm 
T^racka, 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  48  Elm  St..  Quincy,  III. 


-  EXTENSION  LADDERS 

r'’ -=00  WINDLASS  754-  EXTRA 

NEW  SPRUCE  OR  BASSWOOD  LADDERS— HAR0W000  RUNGS 

Complete— ready  to  use— freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 185c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 37c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  V. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Year*. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  ISIS 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


"FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 

Write  and  get  our  Big 
Free  Catalog  which  gives 
you  full  information  about 
these  sturdy,  long  life 
rigs. 

“Friend”  Manufacturing  Co. 
120  East  Ave.  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


to  provide  a  substantial  meal  for  a 
robust  woodchuck. 

The  farmers  contend  that  a  quick, 
sure  method  is  needed  to  exterminate 
the  woodchucks,  when  every  day  of  lib¬ 
erty  for  the  voracious  animals  means 
a  heavy  damage  to  the  bean  crop.  The 
rifle  method  is  ncl.  satisfactory,  as  it  is 
too  slow. 

Regarding  the  hint  of  artificial  re¬ 
stocking  of  rabbits,  it  is  perhaps  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  the  farmers  are  bitterly 
opposed  to  it.  At  best,  the  rabbit  is  a 
destructive  animal.  Many  dollars’ 
worth  of  damage  is  done  yearly  by 
them  to  garden  truck  and  young  trees. 
It  might  he  mentioned  here  that  the 
tender  hark  of  young  trees  provides  an 
appetizing  meal  for  rabbits  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Is  it  any  \yonder  a  farmer  bitterly 
condemns  the  rabbit  as  a  destructive 
pest  when  he  finds  the  bark  gnawed 
from  his  treasured  young  fruit  trees? 

The  farmers  demand  to  know  if  agri¬ 
culture  is  to  take  a  hack  seat  for  the 
pursuit  of  hunting,  and  if  such  sport  is 
considered  more  beneficial  to  the  coun¬ 
try  than  the  important  work  of  raising 
crops  economically.  Again,  have  the 
sportsmen  the  idea  in  mind  of  using 
the  farmer’s  land  as  a  game  preserve 
for  a  large  number  of  destructive  rab¬ 
bits,  the  farmer’s  crops  to  provide  the 
materials  for  au  orgy  of  feasting  ? 

The  farmers  and  hunters  have  never 
agreed  and  never  will,  unless  hunters 
and  trappers  show  the  proper  consider¬ 
ation  for  the  farmer  and  his  important 
work  of  feeding  the  world.  The  aver¬ 
age  farmer  now  finds  it  a  hard,  hilly 
road  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  the 
indiscriminate  placing  of  obstacles  in 
his  path  by  a  small  group  of  big-opin- 
ioned  hunters  and  sportsmen  is  only 
adding  another  straw  to  the  camel’s 
back.  h.  b.  p. 

New  York. 


Substitute  for  Grafting 
Wax;  Tent  Cater¬ 
pillar  Eggs 

Is  there  any  substitute  for  grafting 
wax?  Will  paraffin  do,  or  will  it  work 
in  place  of  beeswax  in  connection  with 
resin  and  tallow?  Where  can  I  get 
beeswax,  or  is  there  any  place  where 
they  sell  readymade  grafting  wax?  Is 
it  possible  in  any  way  to  have  the  wax 
in  such  shape  that  it  can  he  applied 
with  a  brush? 

In  pruning  young  apple  trees  I  find 
many  egg  clusters  of  tent  caterpillar 
eggs.  I  twist  these  off  and  throw  them 
on  the  ground.  Is  there  any  danger  of 
their  hatching  just  the  same  or  should 
I  put  them  in  my  pocket  and  burn  them 
to  be  sure?  j.  it.  p. 

Valatie,  N.  Y. 

Melted  paraffin  is  sometimes  used 
and  applied  with  a  brush,  but  of  course 
must  be  kept  hot,  which  is  troublesome. 
Grafting  wax  of  good  quality  is  sold 
at  all  seed  stores,  and  is  easier  bought 
than  made  unless  you  are  to  use  large 
quantities.  Wax  is  quoted  by  seeds¬ 
men  at  25  cents  for  a  small  stick,  or 
60  cents  per  pound. 

Our  old  rule  for  making  grafting 
wax  is  four  parts  resin,  two  of  bees¬ 
wax  and  one  of  tallow.  This  is 
melted,  poured  into  cold  water,  worked 
with  greased  hands  under  water  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  pulled  like  mo¬ 
lasses  candy  to  get  even  texture.  No 
doubt  you  can  get  beeswax  at  stores 
dealing  in  general  farm  supplies,  and 
sometimes  stores  selling  honey. 

The  eggs  of  the  tent  caterpillar  will 
probably  not  amount  to  much  if  broken 
from  the  tree  and  thrown  on  the 
ground,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  of  the  twigs  might  lie  under  con¬ 
ditions  that  might  favor  the  life  of  the 
eggs,  so  it  is  better  to  destroy  them  in 
some  way.  This  can  be  done  by  put¬ 
ting  them  in  the  pocket  and  burning 
them  later  or  throwing  them  on  the 
ground  and  treading  them  under  foot. 


:  Write  Today  For  1{€W JiOOK.  FREE 


lifetime 
CUARANTEE 


AnAmazingBookFree 

Ed.  Witte,  master  engine  builder, 

hag  written  Bn  amazing  book  containing  a 
million  dollar’s  worth  of  Engine  Secrets. 
Nothing  like  It  ever  published  before.  It 
is  absolutely  Froe. 

Marvelous  Flow  o£  Power 

"Almost  mysterious”— that’s  the  way  thousands  of 
users  speak  about  the  way  WITTE  Engines  purr 
along  under  the  heaviest  loads.  This  marvelous  flew 
of  power  made  possible  by  50  New  Features  and 
Refinements.  Another  WITTE  Triumph.  But 
send  for  the  Free  Book.  Read  ft  for  yourself. 

Easy  For  You  To  Own 

Easy  Payments?  Sure.  You’ll  never  miss 
the  money.  New  Low  Prices.  Tremendous  Sav¬ 
ings.  Factory-to-User  Plan.  Lose  no  time— it 
will  pay  you  to  get  posted  at  once. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1892  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1892  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Took  Terrific 


Punishment 

The  writer  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  ace  a  Clark 
"Cutaway”  Bush  &'Bog  Blow  aud  Harrow  subdue  a  piece 
of  particularly  rough  land. 

The  only  crop  they  had  ever  grown  on  this  land  was 
bushes,  stumps,  masses  of  roots,  stones,  and  boulders. 

In  a  surprisingly  short  time,  the  big  machine  had  put  the 
soil  in  tillable  condition.  Brush,  roots  and  trash  were 
chopped  up  and  the  hard,  stony  soil  was  plowed  up  and 
completely  pulverized. 

The  disks  were  then  examined  to  see  how  they  stood  the 
terrific  punishment  they  took  from  the  stones  and  boulders 

Not  a  single  disk  was  chipped  or  cracked  even  though  one 
of  them  had  sliced  a  piece  7l&  inches  in  diameter  off  a 
boulder. 

No  other  disk  harrow  or  plow  could  have  lasted  very  long 
under  plowing  and  harrowing  conditions  of  this  kind. 

It  seemB  that  the  secret  of  the  remarkable  stamina  of 
Clark  “Cutaway”  dieksis  the  way  in  which  they  are  manu¬ 
factured. 

A  good  grade  of  cultery  steel  is  used  to  begin  with.  It’s 
heat  treated  and  forged  sharp  and  it’s  the  forging  that  puts 
an  edge  on  the  disks  which  will  not  crack,  bend  or  chip  and 
will  Btay  sharp  indefinitely. 

Any  farmer  who  will  clip  the  coupon  will  receive  FREE 
the  complete  catalog  of  Clark  ‘‘Cutaway”  Tillage  imple¬ 
ments  and  a  valuable  book  “The  Soil  ana  Its  Tillage.” 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

61  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Send  me  FREE  catalog  and  hook,  “The  Soil 
and  Its  Tillage.” 

Name  . 

Address  . 


EDWARDS  roops 

LAST  LONGER  'LOOK  BETTER 

SAVE  YOU 
MONEY 


Edwards  Metal 
roofing,  shingles, 
Spanish  tile,  sid¬ 
ings,  ready-made 
garages  and  farm 
buildings,  are  rust- 
proof,  fire  -  proof, 
lightning  -  proof.  Last 
three  times  as  long  as  or- 
,  dinary  kind.  Quality  in  ev¬ 
ery  detail.  Styles  and  types  for 
every  purpose.  Easy  and  economical 

to  apply.  Lifetime  satisfaction. 

We  are  the  world’s  largest  manulacturers  of  sheet 
metal  building  materials.  We  control  every  op¬ 
eration  from  the  raw  metal  to  the  finished  product. 
You  can  buy  from  us  at  manufacturer’s  prices  and 
save  all  intermediate  profits. 
r>D  CP  Write  today  for  our  Free  Sarn¬ 
ia  IV  MZ.  mZ.  pies  and  prices.  Ask  for  Roofing 

SAMPLES,  Book  No.  173 or  for  Garage  Book. 
Books  and  The  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
.Estimates  223-273  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati.  0. 


Roofing  f 

Fire  and  ^ 

Lightning  Proof  ^ 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON  g°yt8t8 

A  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  37  Middletown,  O. 


MEN  WANTED 

to  sell  finest  line  of  shoes  in  America.  Direct  from  factory 
to  wearer.  Full  or  part  time.  Liberal  commissions  on  every 
sale.  Ad  dress  Geo.  Merritt  Shoe  Co.,  Dept.  12,  Brockton,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “sQuare  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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The  Modern 
LEADER 

Will  evaporate  more  sap  in  less  time  and 
with  less  fuel  than  any  evaporator  made. 


THE  WARNER  SAP  SPOUT 

is  the  only  spout  made  that  leaves 
every  grain  in  the  bore  open  to  run  sap. 
Write  for  free  sample  and  our  SUGAR- 
MAKERS  GUIDE. 

THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Burlington,  Vermont 


BOLENS 


)oes  Garden  Plowing,' . 
Harrowing,  Seeding,  Cul¬ 
tivating.  Spraying  and 
Lawn  Mowing — at  *uch( 

big  saving  of  tirao  and  energy.  At¬ 
tachments  instailtly  interchangeable. 

New  improved  Tools,  Arched  Axle,  Tool 
Control,  Poorer. Turn,  Snappy  Powerful  Mo¬ 
tor,  Pulley  for  Belt  Work — and  many  other 
features.  Has  solved  the  labor  problem  of 
thousands  of  gardeners,  florists,  poultry  men,, 
nurserymen  uod  suburban  farmers.  .  Time 
Payment.  Plan*  .Write  Today  for  P*go 
booklet  CII.SON  MFC.  CO. 

723  Park  Street 
PORT  WASHINGTON,  WISl 


Bigger  Spray  Profits 


Thorough  spraying  increases 
profits. blightornoblight.  This 
Four-RowDrop-Nozzle  Spray¬ 
er  covers  the  entire  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  both  sides  of  the 
leaves  with  fog-like  mist  from 
209  to  225  lbs.  pressure. 

IRON  ACE 


4-Row 

Drop. 

Nozzle 

Sprayer 


Powerful 
Triplex 
Pump 


If  yon  grow  pota¬ 
toes,  tomatoes  or 
other  sprayed  crops, 
you  need  this  effi¬ 
cient  tool.  We  also 
make  2  -  wheel  en¬ 
gine  driven  Sprayers 
for  field  and  orchard 
use,  and  4-wheel 
Orchard  Power 
Sprayers. 

WriteforFree  booklets 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  Co, 
630  Chestnut  St. 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


■"Tbitcher-Tnrracnr  -  Grader 

AH  steel, adjustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
shoped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tilimr  or  Irrl- 
(ration.  Cleans  old  ditches:  builds  field 


terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 


horses  or  tractor.  1  O  DAYS  FREE 
TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
for  free  booh  and  special  low  price. 
Owensboro  Ditcher &GraderCo.i-^— 
Inc.  —  Box  1034 

Owensboro.  I 

Ky.  .  U 


YOUNG  MEN 

Learn  Tree  Surgery,  a  well  paying  profes¬ 
sion,  where  ability  wins  early  recognition. 
If  you  are  between  18  and  30,  love  nature 
and  outdoor  work,  like  to  travel,  have 
well-formed  habits,  we  will  train  you  and 
pay  you  while  learning.  Write  To-day. 
The  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  ol  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Dept.  T  Stamford.  Connecticut 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 

IE  ROY  » 
L  HARROWS 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


Steel  Wheels 


Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  PACT 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  Uvwl 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  I  CCC 
down — easy  to  load.  No  repairs.  LW* 


CUDIOC  Reduced  prices  Catalf 

tmrincivtfK.co.,Box  296  qUi 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

'  and  Power  Mower 

Plows,  S*eds.  Cultivates,  Mows  Looms  &  Hay 

.ForGardners.Florists.Fruitmen-Walk&Rido 
SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 

^StngleATwlnMotOf-BeltJobs.CatalogFreo 

•WALSH  TRACTOR  CO  •  ^i«*T*1mag’Av.SE 


WANTED 

Skunk,  $3.25. 


RAW  FURS— GINSENG— Especially 
Black  Muskrats. $9. SOeach;  Red  Fox. 
$16,00:  Mink,  $14.00;  Weasel,  $1.75; 
STERNS’  FUR  CO.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

iy  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Those  Farm  Imports 

If  the  writer  of  the  paragraph,  page 
98,  discussing  farm  products  and  the 
tariff,  could  have  had  a  little  more 
space  we  doubt  he  would  have  gone  on 
to  say  that  the  effect  of  tariff  changes 
upon  the  farm  market  would  be  limited 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  our  imports  of 
agricultural  products  are  from  the 
tropics.  The  six  items  running  into 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each 
are  coffee,  sugar,  oil  seeds,  silk,  rubber 
and  forest  products,  together  making 
up  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  Fruit 
is  a  fairly  large  item,  but  chiefly  ba¬ 
nanas.  Some  items  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  look  more  promising  as  pos¬ 
sible  competition,  such  as  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  hides,  meats,  wool,  vegetables, 
uuts,  eggs  and  tobacco,  but  these  to¬ 
gether  amount  to  only  about  one-eighth 
of  the  whole,  and  to  less  than  the  im¬ 
portation  of  rubber  alone.  Many  items 
listed  under  these  heads  are  mainly  of 
special  grades  and  types  not  produced 
in  this  country,  and  some  of  them  not 
likely  to  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  these 
products  probably  might  be  raised  here. 
Growers  of  onions  and  tomatoes  are 
asking  for  higher  tariff  rates.  There  is 
some  talk  in  Washington  about  chang¬ 
ing  the  schedule  on  flax,  sugar,  live¬ 
stock  and  dairy  products.  It  may  be 
that  these  and  some  other  lines  could 
be  adjusted  to  the  advantage  of  Ameri¬ 
can  producers,  but  even  with  all  com¬ 
petitive  products  kept  out  —  that  is, 
those  that  really  compete  closely  with 
our  own  agriculture — the  total  differ¬ 
ence  would  be  of  such  comparatively 
small  value  that  any  possible  change 
could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  any¬ 
thing  like  a  complete  remedy  for  farm 
depression. 

The  decrease  in  farm  exports,  as  re¬ 
corded  in  the  paragraph,  has  its  good 
side.  It  shows  that  the  home  demand 
is  catching  up  with  production.  Before 
very  many  years  there  will  be  little  to 
spare  to  other  countries  out  of  our  pro¬ 
duction  of  staple  crops,  except  probably 
cotton.  The  home  market  is  better  any¬ 
how  for  the  producers,  because  they  do 
not  need  to  compete  without  favor  in 
these  markets  with  foreign  supplies 
produced  at  low  cost  of  labor. 

G.  B.  F. 


Propagation  of  Willows 

When  should  willow  sticks  be  plant¬ 
ed,  while  dormant  or  after  the  sap  is 
up?  Is  it  possible  to  set  willow  posts 
that  will  live  and  grow  in  trees?  What 
is  the  best  method  of  planting  and 
propagating  willows?  Is  there  any 
other  tree  of  as  rapid  growth  and  as 
suitable  for  moist  locations  as  willows? 

Douglassville,  Pa.  H.  k. 

We  have  had  good  success  with  this 
matter  by  cutting  willows  practically 
any  time  during  the  growing  season 
and  setting  in  crowbar  holes,  making 
sure  that  the  earth  is  pushed  firmly 
against  the  sticks.  Treated  in  this  way, 
we  have  found  most  of  them  ready  to 
grow.  Several  times  we  have  used 
them  for  bean  holes,  cutting  from  the 
main  trees  at  the  time  these  poles  wrere 
wanted,  and  as  a  rule  the  bean  poles 
take  root  and  make  a  foot  or  two  of 
growth  during  the  season.  The  kind 
we  have  used  chiefly  is  the  laurel- 
leafed  willow,  a  variety  with  shiny 
leaves  often  used  as  an  ornamental.  We 
know  of  no  other  tree  that  grows  quite 
so  readily  in  this  way. 


Building*  a  Swiss  Chalet 

I  am  anxious  to  obtain  information 
as  to  plans  and  building  instructions 
for  the  type  of  house  known  as  Swiss 
chalet,  or  cottage.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  could  give  this  informa¬ 
tion.  j.  M.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

Scientists  claim  that  man’s  cycle  of 
life  will  soon  be  increased  to  100  years, 
which  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  instal¬ 
ment  business. — Columbus  Dispatch. 


Tough-flexible 

the  result  of  75  years* 

experience  in  bootmaking 


It  stretches 
five  times  its  own 
length 


The  “U.S.” 

Blue  Ribbon  Boots 

have  sturdy  gray  soles, 
uppers  in  red  or  black. 
They  come  in  knee  to 
hip  lengths 


You  can  stretch  a  strip  cut  from 
the  upper  of  any  “U.S.”  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  boot  more  than  five  times  its 
own  length!  Such  rubber  means 
flexibility — stamina — long  wear 


IT  takes  elastic,  tough  rubber 
to  stand  the  constant  kicking 
around  a  boot  gets  on  the  farm. 
And  that’s  the  quality  of  rubber 
you  find  in  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
boots. 

And  there’s  extra  strength  in 
the  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot 
from  top  to  toe.  The  sole  is  over¬ 
size— as  tough  as  the  tread  of  a 


tire.  And  in  the  carcass,  at  every 
point  where  wear  is  hardest,  are 
embedded  from  4  to  11  separate 
layers  of  tough  rubber  and  fabric 
reinforcements.  No  other  boot 
has  so  many! 

“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and  over¬ 
shoes  are  as  husky  as  they  look.  They 
fit  better,  look  better,  wear  better. 
Get  a  pair  and  notice  the  difference. 


BLUE  RIBBON 
Boots  Walrus 
Arctics  Rubbers 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


The  “U.S.” 

Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 


Trade  Mark 


slips  on  right  over  your  shoes.  Its 
smooth  rubber  surface  washes 
clean  like  a  boot.  Either  red 
or  black — 4  or  5  buckles 
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n when  it  does 
ihe  most goorL 


GET  into  the  held  when  the  soil 
is  just  right  for  work... the  tracks  of 
the  “Caterpillar”  Tractor  will  ride 
over  the  soft  spots  of  wet  ground 
. ...  its  power  will  pull  the  imple¬ 
ment  in  hard  packed  soil.  And 
the  same  “Caterpillar”  power  will 
help  conquer  the  problems  of  a 
showery  harvest  season ....  it  will 
prove  invaluable  in  hauling  over 
muddy  roads ....  it  is  bigger  than 
the  weather! 


BIGGER 

Muni  the  Weather 

ARMORED 

against  Time 


There  is  a  “Caterpillar”  Dealer  near  you «  $ 


New  York 

BASHFORD  McCORD  CORP. 

1346  University  Ave.,  Rochester 

ENGELS  TRACTOR  CO.,  Inc. 

336  No.  GenesseeSt.,  Utica 

C.  F.  SEABROOK  CO- 
Room  476,  50  Church  St. 

New  York  City 

SLADE  BROTHERS 
35  Bath  St.,Ball6ton  Spa.,  Saratoga  Co. 


New  Jersey 

C.  F.  SEABROOK  CO. 

Bridgeton 

Massachusetts 

and  Connecticut 

EASTERN  TRACTORS  CO.,  Inc. 

1  Hayward  St.,  Kendall  Square 
Cambridge 

M.  B.  TYLER  COMPANY 
344  Columbus  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Ag.  228 


Horticultural  Notes 


Some  Notable  Roses 

No.  4 

Austrian  Copper 

The  Austrian  brier,  Rosa  lutea,  is  a 
faipily  of  very  hardy  European  roses, 
bearing  single  flowers  in  varying 
shades  of  yellow.  They  have  seven  to 
nine  leaflets,  the  young  shoots  are  red¬ 
dish  or  chocolate  color,  and  the 
branches  are  well  armed  with  spines. 
Austrian  Copper  and  Austrian  Yellow 
are  subspecies  of  Rosa  lutea  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  in  cultivation  for 
over  three  centuries,  for  Gerarde  the 
herbalist  described  them  in  1596.  It  is 
probable  that  early  colonists  brought 
these  roses  from  England,  for  they 
were  found  in  old  country  gardens, 
and  one  still  meets  with  large  old  speci¬ 
mens  in  some  farm  dooryards.  There 
is  only  one  period  of  bloom,  which  is 
very  early.  Austrian  Copper  shades 
from  glowing  flame  color  to  yellow,  and 
it  is  truly  magnificent  when  in  full 
bloom.  Like  other  brier  roses,  it  is 
not  really  suitable  for  the  regular  rose 
bed,  but  may  he  used  to  advantage  in 


city  dwellers  are  a  part  of  oar  social 
and  economic  structure  just  as  much  as 
a  farmer,  are  they  not? 

I  was  born  on  a  farm,  stayed  there 
till  I  reached  my  majority,  but,  having 
a  flair  for  steam  engineering,  why 
should  I  wrestle  with  a  dairy  in  which 
I  have  no  interest,  when  I  can  live  in 
the  city  and  follow  a  vocation  which  is 
of  great  interest  to  me? 

When  a  garage  driver  or  a  garage  as¬ 
sistant  is  through  labor  for  the  day,  if 
he  owns  a  car,  and  he  probably  does, 
he  can  take  his  family  and  go  to  the 
country,  where  the  setting  sun  can  be 
gloried  in. 

Sons  of  great  preachers,  poets,  inven¬ 
tors,  statesmen,  have  turned  aside  from 
their  father’s  footsteps  and  have  come 
to  be  just  ordinary  citizens,  and  have 
not  become  the  target  of  any  particular 
people.  Then  why  the  boy  born  on 
the  farm,  and  who  desires  to  work 
at  something  which  appeals  to  him, 
should  he  called  a  parasite  is  beyond 
my  reasoning  power. 

We  are  all  dependent  upon  others.  If 
the  farmer  had  to  run  his  own  rail¬ 


Eose  Austrian  Copper 


a  shrubbery  border.  This  class  of 
roses  must  never  he  severely  pruned,  or 
there  will  be  no  blooms ;  they  merely 
require  the  removal  of  dead  shoots, 
and  occasional  pinching  out  at  the 
tips. 

The  color  of  these  brier  roses  has 
been  very  interesting  to  hybridizers, 
hut  much  difficulty  has  been  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  work.  The  late  Elbert  S. 
Carman,  former  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
made  many  attempts  to  cross  them 
with  the  hardy  Rugosa,  using  the  va¬ 
riety  Harison’s  Yellow,  but  his  only 
success  was  in  producing  the  very 
hardy  crimson  Rugosa  hybrid  Agnes 
Emily  Carman.  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet  made 
many  experiments  in  this  direction 
also.  In  1900  the  great  French  ros- 
arian,  Pernet-Ducher,  crossed  one  of 
these  briers,  Austrian  Yellow,  with  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Antoine  Ducher,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  magnificent  gold  and  ver¬ 
milion  rose  named  Soleil  d’Or,  gorgeous 
in  bloom  but  undesirable  in  many  ways. 
This  was  the  forerunner  of  the  class 
known  as  Pernetiana  roses.  Hybri¬ 
dizers  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  have  worked  with  these  and  the 
Hybrid  Teas,  carrying  the  yellow  of  the 
old  briers  through  many  changes  of 
color  and  character.  The  Austrian 
briers  still  maintain  the  characteristics 
of  centuries  ago. 


A  City  Subscriber’s 
Comment 

As  a  city  subscriber  to  your  fair- 
minded  paper,  I  do  not  agree  with  an 
article  signed  by  ‘‘Female  of  the  Spe¬ 
cies”  on  page  120,  in  which  she  labels 
those  who  have  been  born  on  farms  and 
moved  to  the  city  as  “parasites.”  These 


roads,  manufacture  all  his  clothes  and 
machinery  and  consume  all  his  farm 
products,  it  would  soon  be  a  sorry  con¬ 
dition,  and  we  probably  would  not  care 
to  live  in  it. 

It  is  just  possible  that  this  lady  in¬ 
tended'  to  use  a  word  of  a  different 
meaning,  but  that  term  rather  offends 
our  taste  who  try  to  be  good  citizens, 
and  who  have  lived  on  a  farm,  and 
who  have  all  the  possible  respect  for 
farmers  and  farm  life. 

My  father  will  soon  he  70  years  old, 
still  lives  011  the  farm,  and  is  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  your  good  paper.  r.  d.  ji. 

Ohio. 


Mildew  on  Roses 

I  have  in  my  greenhouse  a  number  of 
Baby  Rambler  roses  which  are  affected 
with  mildew.  What  is  the  cause  of 
this  disease?  Is  there  any  cure? 
These  roses  are  affected  with  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  the  other  varieties  are  not. 

Barrie,  Ontario.  w.  a. 

Some  varieties  of  roses  are  more 
susceptible  to  mildew  than  others.  The 
usual  cause  is  a  close  stagnant  atmos¬ 
phere,  or  a  chill.  Cold  drafts  will  al¬ 
most  always  produce  an  attack  of  mil¬ 
dew,  which  if  unchecked  will  ruin  the 
plants.  Sulphur  applied  to  the  steam 
or  hotwater  pipes  is  the  best  method 
of  control.  Special  preparations  for 
this  purpose  are  sold  by  dealers  in 
florists’  requisites. 


Peggy  :  “Daddy,  what  did  the  Dead 
Sea  die  of?”  Daddy  :  “Oh,  I  don’t  know, 
child.”  Peggy  :  “Daddy,  where  do  dreams 
go  when  you  wake  up?”  Daddy:  “I  don’t 
know.”  Peggy:  “Daddy,  why  did  God 
put  so  many  bones  in  the  fishes?”  Daddy: 
“I  don’t  know  that  either.”  Peggy: 
“Goodness,  daddy,  who  made  you  an  edi¬ 
tor?” — Watchman-Examiner. 
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Horticultural  Gossip 

Experiments  have  been  conducted  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  to  find  a 
strain  of  tobacco  which  is  sufficiently 
high  in  nicotine  to  be  used  in  ground 
form  for  insecticidal  purposes  without 
the  expense  involved  in  extracting  the 
nicotine  from  waste  tobacco  products 
in  the  form  of  nicotine  sulphate.  Now 
comes  word  from  New  Mexico  that  in 
that  section  of  long  growing  seasons 
and  strong  sunlight  it  has  been  possi¬ 
ble  to  produce  a  strain  of  tobacco 
meeting  these  requirements.  Nicotine 
is  the  standard  material  for  control  of 
plant  lice  and  other  sucking  insects, 
and  a  competitive  source  of  nicotine 
will  be  warmly  received  by  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  It  is  said  that  the  ground  plants 
are  sufficiently  high  in  nicotine  con¬ 
tent  to  be  used  as  a  dust. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Southern  Ohio  offers  some  interest¬ 
ing  spraying  results.  In  that  section 
it  is  beginning  to  appear  that  hydrated 
lime  has  considerable  fungicidal  value, 
and  that  the  lime  present  in  Bordeaux 
mixture  has  been  doing  some  of  the 
work  for  which  the  copper  sulphate  in 
the  mixture  has  been  receiving  credit. 
Dry  lime-sulphur,  too,  has  given  very 
good  results  as  a  Summer  spray  with¬ 
out  producing  the  burning  so  often 
found  in  warmer  sections.  A  combina¬ 
tion  spray  of  3  lbs.  of  dry  lime-sulphur 
and  10  lbs.  of  high-grade  hydrated  lime 
to  each  50  gallons  of  water  has  been 
used  with  excellent  results.  As  the 
evidence  accumulates  it  points  towards 
the  fact  that  thoroughness  and  timeli¬ 
ness  are  the  two  important  points  in 
securing  control  of  insects  and  diseases, 
and  that  the  substitution  of  more  con¬ 
centrated  sprays  does  not  work  out  to 

advantage  in  practice. 

***** 

New  England  has  agreed  upon  seven 
varieties  of  apples  as  the  ones  upon 
which  to  concentrate  for  commercial 
production.  They  are  called  the  New 
England  Seven,  namely,  Delicious, 
McIntosh,  Baldwin,  Wealthy,  Northern 
Spy,  R.  I.  Greening  and  Gravenstein. 
***** 

Next  season  should  be  a  year  to 
watch  for  apple  maggot  in  eastern  sec¬ 
tions.  New  England  and  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  experienced  wet  seasons. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  maggots  to  enter  the  soil 
for  Winter  protection  and  consequently 
a  large  percentage  survive  to  appear 
as  adults  the  next  season  and  lay  eggs 
in  the  new  apple  crop.  In  dry  years 
the  pests  seek  protection  on  bunches  of 
grass,  but  most  of  them  do  not  survive 
the  Winter  in  such  exposed  positions. 
Sprays  of  arsenate  of  lead  the  last 
week  of  June  or  the  first  week  of  July 
will  keep  all  but  unusually  severe  in¬ 
festation  in  check.  Clean  cultiva¬ 
tion  will  help,  and  the  removal  of 
thorn  apple  and  wayward  apple  trees 
will  do  still  more. 

***** 

From  time  to  time  eastern  orchar- 
dists  question  the  need  for  cross  pol¬ 
lination  in  fruit  production.  This  is 
for  the  most  part  because  eastern  or¬ 
chards  generally  contain  more  than  one 
variety,  and  the  blocks  are  not  large. 
California  orchards,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  more  often  extensive  and  contain 
one  or  two  varieties  in  preponderance. 
How  California  growers  feel  about 
pollination  and  about  the  use  of  bees 
in  the  orchard  is  shown  by  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  pay  money  for  the  rental  of 
hives  during  the  blossoming  season. 
As  much  as  $2  to  $3  a  colony  has  at 
times  been  paid  for  this  pollinization 
work. 

*  *  $  jje 

The  Sheridan  grape,  a  new  black  va¬ 
riety  that  is  offering  competition  to 
Concord  for  commercial  planting  was 
awarded  a  Wilder  silver  medal  at  the 


meeting  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society  at  Louisville,  in  December.  The 
Sheridan  grape  is  sweeter  and  richer 
than  the  Concord,  ripens  a  week  latex’, 
does  not  shell  readily,  and  the  beri-ies 
do  not  crack  easily.  The  cluster  is 
firm  and  compact,  and  vines  have  out- 
yielded  Concord  in  Western  New  York. 
Whether  Sheridan  will  be  as  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  as  Concord  is  yet  to  be  shown,  but 
its  performance  thus  far  proves  it 
worthy  of  trial.  Reports  from  Michi¬ 
gan  carry  favorable  experiences  with 
the  Ontario  and  Portland  grapes— 
both  early  white  varieties.  The  vines 
are  said  to  be  vigorous  and  productive 
and  the  quality  of  fruit  good.  Both 
varieties  have  ripened  from  four  to  six 
weeks  ahead  of  Concord.  Portland  pro¬ 
duces  the  better  clusters,  comparing 
favorably  with  Niagara  in  this  respect ; 
while  Ontario  is  the  higher  quality 
grape. 

***** 

Fruit  growers  are  becoming  more 
and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  constant 
and  repeated  explanations  from  plant 
disease  and  insect  men  as  to  why  they 
did  not  secure  the  control  of  this  or  of 
that  pest.  They  are  anxious  to  know 
in  advance  what  to  expect.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  it  is  to  be  an  aphis  year  they 
would  like  to  know  about  it  so  as  to 
prepare  for  it.  If  the  apple  maggot  is 
to  be  severe,  then  they  would  like  to 
be  told  about  it.  So  far  very  little  has 
been  done  in  this  direction,  yet  it  is 
not  so  much  a  joke  as  it  sounds.  It  is 
true  that  climatic  conditions  during  the 
season  very  largely  determine  the  im¬ 
portance  of  an  insect  or  a  plant  disease, 
and  little  has  yet  been  done  to  foretell 
the  weather  with  any  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  for  any  length  of  time.  Yet  a 
little  closer  attention  to  this  point 
might  bring  some  interesting  results. 
For  example,  one  entomologist  has  been 
able  to  prophesy  whether  the  apple 
maggot  is  likely  to  become  a  seri¬ 
ous  pest  or  not,  merely  by  observing 
that  the  insect  is  most  severe  in  sea¬ 
sons  following  one  of  much  moisture. 
Might  it  not  pay  to  look  more  particu¬ 
larly  for  things  of  this  kind?  Certain 
it  is  that  growers  are  becoming  tired 
of  being  told  repeatedly  why  it  was 
that  they  fell  down. 

***** 

A  report  of  high  yielding  apple  trees 
comes  from  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
where  two  Rome  Beauty  apple  trees 
are  said  to  have  averaged  54  boxes  to 
the  tree.  A  box  contains  approximate- 
ly  50  lbs.  of  fruit  so  that  the  trees  aver¬ 
aged  around  2,700  lbs.  Orchards  in  the 
Northwest  have  packed  out  as  high  as 
1,750  packed  boxes  to  the  acre,  but  54 
boxes  to  the  tree  is  a  good  record  to 
shoot  at. 

***** 

By  common  consent  in  the  westei’n 
fruit  States,  enforced  by  Federal  and 
State  authorities,  apples  and  pears  for 
export  must  either  have  been  washed 
or  must  carry  an  arsenical  residue  not 
to  exceed  .01  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  tri¬ 
oxide.  For  domestic  trade  for  this  sea¬ 
son  only  a  tolerance  is  allow'ed  of  .025 
of  a  grain,  but  for  the  1928  crop  the 
export  standard  of  .01  of  a  grain  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  fruit  from  the  West. 

***** 

In  the  Puyallup  Valley  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  famous  for  its  small  fruit  produc¬ 
tion,  the  quantity  of  berries  frozen  in 
barrels  increased  from  16,000  barrels 
in  1919  to  80,000  barrels  in  1926,  while 
canned  berries  jumped  from  851, 1S7 
cases  in  1919  to  2,000,000  cases  in  1926. 

***** 

When  people  wonder  wrhat  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  some  other  fruits  they  should 
remember  that  the  supply  of  oranges 
and  grapefruit  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  five  times  faster  than  the 
population  in  the  last  15  years. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


SPRAY  for  Prevention!  If 
you  stamp  out  scab  before 
blossoms  drop  you  will  likely 
have  a  scab-free  harvest.  If  not 
— the  crop  value  may  be  greatly 
impaired.  Don’t  miss  the  de¬ 
layed  dormant  and  cluster  bud 
applications. 

Ask  for  the  1928  Annual  "Cash  Crops" 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
40  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
St.  Lout9  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

GCI-56 


Oil  Emuxsion 
Lime  Sulphur  Solutiod 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Dritomic  Sulphur 

Dusts  for  all  Purpose* 


fltlktlS.  *»AT.  Off 


SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 


dunked— because  of  destructive  engine  racing  due 
to  faulty  governing  control • 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  added  years  of  life  to  their  trac 
tors  by  equipping  them  with  Pickering  Governors. 

Destructive  engine  racing  is  eliminated — replaced  \— - - - - 

with  steady,  smooth  power  and  uniform  speed  be-  .  The  Pickering  Governor  Co., 
cause  Pickering  Governors  respond  instantly  to  the  .  Portland,  conn, 
slightest  change  in  load.  Send  me  free  pamphlet  45-C. 

^  Pickering  Governoi's  are  built  for  Fordson,  Me-  '  Name 

Cormick-Deering,  Twin  City,  Hart-Parr — all  stan-  1  Address . 

dard  tractors.  1  Traotor 

Clip  coupon  for  free  pamphlet.  It  tells  how  a  Pick-  .  Dealer-S  "NamV 
ering  Governor  protects  your  tractor  investment.  '  Address 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Pi’inciples  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-opei-ative  Oi’ganization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  ti’eatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  w’ith  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  pi’opaganda 
and  exhoi’tation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Fanners  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line ;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  tlie  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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A  Suggestion  for  Raising  the 
Standard  Pack  of  New 
York  Apples 

Some  30  years  ago,  while  living  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  engaged  in  the  butter  business, 
I  was  impressed  by  the  effects  secured 
from  the  plans  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
to  raise  the  standards  of  butter.  lie  or¬ 
ganized  a  chain  of  co-operative  creameries 
and  attached  them  to  the  Irish  Agricul¬ 
tural  Organization,  which  operated  as  a 
central  or  clearing  house.  From  time  to 
time,  without  notice  to  the  manager  of 
the  creamery,  a  sample  of  the  butter  made 
was  drawn  and  judged  on  a  scale  of 
points  already  established,  and  the  score 
secured  was  printed  in  the  paper  of  the 
organization  and  in  the  Irish  agricultural 
press  as  a  matter  of  news.  This  did  three 
things:  it  raised  the  standard  of  the  but¬ 
ter  of  Ireland ;  it  kept  every  creamery 
manager  alive  and  attending  to  business ; 
it  secured  publicity  which  brought  sales 
without  much  effort.  There  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  demand  for  the  output  of  all  cream¬ 
eries  having  a  score  of  92  or  over,  and  if 
a  creamery  did  not  score  92  or  over  the 
local  committee  had  the  facts  and  could 
go  after  their  local  manager  to  solve  the 
problem  of  why. 

Two  years  ago  when  Secretary  Roy  P. 
McPherson,  of  the  New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  asked  me  what  could 
be  done  to  aid  the  pack  of  New  York 
apples  I  suggested  that  we  first  show  the 
growers  of  New  York  what  their  pack 
was  like.  There  was  little  need  to  show 
it  to  anyone  else,  for  the  markets  of  the 
United  States,  the  handlers  of  New  York 
Baldwins  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Finland,  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain, 
knew  what  it  was  like  and  were  saying, 
“Send  us  no  more  of  these  on  our  orders  ;” 
if  they  come,  they  come  on  consignment. 
The  only  man  who  did  not  seem  to  know 
what  they  looked  like  when  the  consumer 
gets  them  was  the  grower,  the  man  vitally 
interested ;  and  both  in  1927  and  this  sea¬ 
son  at  both  the  Rochester  and  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  meetings,  packs  of  apples,  representa¬ 
tive  of  what  New  York  has  tt>  sell,  have 
been  on  display  and  scored.  At  Rochester 
this  year’s  pack  was  much  better  than 
last  year  in  the  matter  of  handling.  The 
apples  were  not  so  badly  bruised.  It  is 
true  they  lacked  color,  but  would  have 


passed  in  the  main  as  “Gray  Baldwin,” 
but  lacked  color  as  “Baldwin,”  which  is 
a  red  apple.  In  spite  of  a  poor  season,  a 
gain  has  been  made  and  the  good  work 
should  continue. 

What  is  the  next  move?  I  saw  Hon. 
Berne  A.  Pyrke,  New  York  Commissioner 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  before  making  the 
suggestion,  and  he  is  agreeable  to  use  his 
force  for  the  improvement  of  the  industry, 
and  the  request  is  this:  that  instead  of 
using  the  police  power  of  the  State  to 
catch  the  negligent  and  those  worse  than 


negligent,  it  should  also  devote  some  of 
its  energies  to  aiding  those  who  are  main¬ 
taining  the  law.  In  other  words,  reward 
the  good  scholars  as  well  as  punishing  the 
bad,  and  see  how  much  more  may  be 
accomplished ;  also  inform  the  public  of 
the  good  growers  and  aid  in  displaying 
and  advertising  them. 

Over  4,000  lots  of  apples  were  inspected 
between  August  and  December  by  the 
force  of  inspectors  in  New  York.  The 
suggestions  for  next  year  are  that  the 
inspectors  examine  as  many  lots  of  apples 
in  storage  as  they  can — all  if  possible — 
and  place  on  exhibit  those  who  pack  up 
to  standard ;  also  publish  the  names  of 
those  whose  apples  are  of  a  certain  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence;  in  other  words,  the 
State  will  aid  the  men  who  are  trying  to 
do  well.  This  policy  to  continue  for  three 


or  five  years  to  give  all  a  chance  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  its  workings;  after 
that  date  all  scores  to  be  published,  and 
the  man  packing  indifferently  will  find 
himself  listed  in  that  class. 

All  apples  west  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  are  to 
be  shown  at  Rochester ;  those  east  thereof 
at  Poughkeepsie.  All  names  can  be  printed 
by  December.  I  think  there  are  many 
growers  who  would  be  glad  to  pay  $4,  the 
inspection  fee,  in  order  to  get  on  a  list  of 
those  having  State  certified  apples  for 
sale.  The  highest  scoring  barrels,  baskets 


and  cartons  at  both  Rochester  and  Pough¬ 
keepsie  are  to  be  awarded  prizes,  thus 
making  the  wholt  display  a  truly  com¬ 
mercial  contest,  in  which  the  whole  crop 
of  a  grower  is  in  competition,  rather  than 
a  few  selected  specimens. 

SAMUEL  FBASEE. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Chimney  Question 

I  have  a  quantity  of  9-in.  galvanized 
furnace  pipe  which  I  propose  to  use  for 
the  inside  form  of  the  chimney,  build¬ 
ing  around  it  a  square  outside  form  of 
14  in.,  inside  measure,  and  putting  a 
%  or  y>  in.  iron  reinforcing  rod  in  each 
corner  the  entire  height  of  the  chimney. 
The  inside  form  of  galvanized  iron  to 
be  left  in  place  after  the  chimney  is 
completed  until  it  corrodes  away.  This 
is  to  be  an  inside  chimney  with  but 


one  flue  opening  of  G  in.  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  house.  Below  this  opening 
the  chimney  will  be  solid  concrete  to 
about  a  foot  below  the  cellar  floor,  the 
mixture  to  be  1-2-4.  Would  this  make 
a  safe,  practical  and  durable  chimney; 
if  more  reinforcing  would  be  necessary’ 
and  if  the  minimum  thickness  of  the 
wall  at  the  side,  i.e.,  4 y2  in.  is  suffi¬ 
cient?  Would  it  be  advisable  to  use 
tile  flue  lining  instead  of  the  round 
galvanized  pipe  for  the  interior  form, 
even  at  an  increased  cost  of  $15?  The 
chimney  is  to  be  used  entirely  for  wood 
fire.  w.  r.  o. 

East  Meredith,  N.  Y. 

I  would  suggest  the  use  of  a  tile  lin¬ 
ing  for  the  chimney  even  at  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  mentioned.  Tile  is  a  stan¬ 
dard  material  for  this  purpose,  and 
provides  a  factor  of  safety  against 
porous  concrete  which  might  be  caused 
by  poor  mixing  or  placing,  dirty  ma¬ 
terials,  etc.  As  suggested  the  metal 
lining  will  soon  rust  out,  and  in  doing 
so  may  clog  the  chimney.  The  tile 
lining  is  best. 

A  size  of  14  in.  square  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  chimney.  A  wall  thick¬ 
ness  of  at  least  5  in.  is  suggested,  and 
if  an  S-in.  flue  lining  is  used  the  chim¬ 
ney  will  have  to  be  at  least  19-in. 
square  to  secure  this  thickness. 

The  mixture  suggested  is  satisfac¬ 
tory.  In  so  thin  a  wall  do  not  use 
gravel  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 
See  that  the  gravel  and  sand  are  clean 
and  well  graded,  and  that  the  concrete 
is  mixed  thoroughly,  with  as  little 
water  as  can  be  used  and  still  get  a 
workable  consistency.  Place  the  concrete 
quickly  after  mixing,  and  spade  it  well 
down  into  the  forms.  At  the  top  pro¬ 
tect  the  joint  between  the  tile  and  the 
concrete  to  prevent  water  from  getting 
in.  e.  h.  s. 


The  South  Haven  Peach 

On  page  7,  you  ask  about  experiences 
with  South  Haven  peach.  A  few  years 
ago  my  father,  who  then  lived  in  South¬ 
ern  Michigan,  planted  several  of  these 
peach  trees  among  a  new  apple  or¬ 
chard  he  set  out.  His  children  and 
grandchildren  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  last  year  for  the  first  time.  The 
fruits  were  large  and  handsome,  and 
of  superior  flavor.  The  home  folks 
sold  them  on  the  market  at  25  cents  a 
quart.  It  was  Fair  time.  mrs.  e.  e.  s. 

Vermilion,  Ohio. 


This  is  a  picture  of  the  Aft.  Pleasant  log  schoolhouse,  near  Allard l.  Term.  By  close 
examination  it  will  he  seen  that  the  logs  are  dove-tailed  together  at  the  corners. 


Wilcox 

F  ertilizers 

— manufactured  to  raise  superior  crops  to  make  more 

prosperous  farms 

Send  for  a  folder  which  is  really  descriptive  of  the 
best  plant  foods  that  can  be  made — the 

“fertilizers  that  fertilize" 

The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Company 

Mystic,  Connecticut 
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Fair  Hope 

Hope  Farm  Notes  were  always  read 
with  the  feeling  that  they  were  per¬ 
sonal  letters  from  my  old  friend,  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Collingwood.  Every  bit  of  life 
in  the  home  that  it  was  evident  he 
loved  so  well,  even  to  the  apple  forelog 
burning  in  the  open  fire,  in  some  magic 
way  became  a  part  of  our  own  lives, 
and  I  know  we  all  felt  inspired  to  make 
our  own  home  lives  better  and  stronger 
because  of  the  simplicity  in  which  he 
wrote  of  it.  In  spirit  I  have  sat  with 
him  before  that  open  fire  and  listened 
to  the  stories  he  told  the  children  and 
enjoyed  the  things  he  enjoyed. 

I  believe  the  reason  for  our  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  things  he  wrote  was  be¬ 
cause  he  wrote  of  those  simple  things, 
yet  the  greatest  things  in  life,  love, 
friendship  and  youth,  the  farm  and 
school  and  our  common  country ;  the 
things  that  are  a  part  of  the  daily  lives 
of  each  one  of  us,  or  should  be,  and  he 
wrote  of  them  in  a  language  that  all 
could  understand. 

Here  at  Fair  Hope  Farm  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  very  different  from  those  at 
Hope  Farm.  That  Hope  Farm  peach 
would  have  a  sorry  time  trying  to  ful¬ 
fill  its  mission  in  life  up  here.  We  have 
to  be  content  to  grow  only  the  ironclad 
varieties  of  apples  and  a  few  of  the 
hardiest  of  the  plums.  By  persistent 
effort  and  constant  planting,  a  few 
cherries  are  grown. 

Winter  really  begins  most  years  by 
Thanksgiving  time  and  remains  with 
us  until  well  into  April.  At  times  the 
thermometer  registers  as  low  as  20  or 
SO  degrees  below  zero)  and  in  certain 
localities  along  rivers  and  streams  goes 
lower.  Official  thermometers  have  re¬ 
gistered  as  low  as  50  below.  This  makes 
you  shiver  and  you  wonder  how  we 
survive  such  weather,  but  we  do  and 
maintain  comfortable,  happy  homes.  If 
you  could  take  a  drive  by  auto  during 
the  Summer  months  through  this  won¬ 
derful  farming  country,  and  from  the 
top  of  some  elevation  look  off  over  the 
rolling  fields  of  potatoes,  grain  and 
grass,  the  beautiful  forest,  lakes,  rivers 
and  streams,  you  could  easily  under¬ 
stand  that  you  were  in  the  “Garden  of 
New  England,”  even  if  not  a  truck  gar¬ 
den.  You  would  partly  understand  why 
we  who  live  here  find  it  so  hard  to 
stay  away  from  it  all,  even  though  we 
journey  to  such  balmy  climes  as  those 
of  California  or  Florida. 

We  are  far  from  the  large  centres  of 
ti'ade  and  pleasure  -  seeking  life  that 
mean  so  much  to  so  many,  but  here  life 
is  real  and  not  artificial.  We  have  many 
things  to  enjoy.  Pure  air,  pure  drink¬ 
ing  water  and  sunshine,  the  great  out¬ 
doors.  If  industrious,  one  need  not  go 
hungry.  We  may  go  to  bed  at  night 
with  doors  unlocked,  with  little  fear 
that  we  shall  be  molested  while  we 
sleep.  We  do  not  have  to  keep  guard 
to  keep  trespassers  off  our  premises. 
These  and  other  things  help  to  make 
life  worth  while. 

The  pleasure  of  a  drive  behind  a 
good  horse,  with  bells  jingling  on  the 
still  frosty  air,  when  well  clothed  and 
wrapped  in  furs,  has  a  trolley  or  bus 
ride  outdistanced.  Skates,  skis,  snow- 
shoes  and  the  toboggan  all  help  to 
keep  the  young  folks  busy  and  happy. 
With  evening  there  are  the  indoor 
sports ;  games,  music  and  the  radio  for 
those  who  live  in  the  country,  and  the 
Grange  meetings  have  their  place. 

Those  who  live  in  a  land  where  there 
is  no  Winter  can  never  know  the  joys 
of  Springtime.  After  a  long  Winter  we 
welcome  Spring  and  the  return  of  the 
Summer  birds  with  a  happiness  that  is 
real. 

A  journey  to  the  sugar  woods  and  a 
day  spent  in  gathering  the  maple  sap 
and  boiling  it  to  syrup  and  sugar  are 


Farm  Notes 

events  in  the  life  of  the  boy  or  girl 
who  has  had  the  opportunity  that  are 
never  forgotten.  No  candy  from  the 
shop  in  town,  no  matter  how  expensive 
it  can  be,  quite  equals  the  delicious 
maple  poured  out  on  the  clean  white 
snow,  with  only  the  fire  or  the  moon  to 
give  light  to  the  happy  faces  gathered 
round. 

We  have  problems  up  here  to  solve 
that  are  the  common  problems  of  all 
us  farm  folks.  We  have  some,  that 
those  of  you  who  live  within  the  reach 
of  those  who  buy  the  products  of  your 
labors  will  not  have  to  solve,  but  we 
can  all  work  together  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  mean  so  much  to  some  of  us, 
and  thus  we  become  stronger  and  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  working  together. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  is  one  of  the  few  real 
farm  papers  left  that  has  its  roots  deep 
down  in  the  soil  of  the  farms,  and  its 
branches  reach  out  to  the  farms  and 
homes  of  many  suburban  dwellers 
throughout  our  land.  Some  of  you  who 
read  it,  I  am  sure,  do  not  realize  what 
a  power  it  is,  what  a  power  for  our 
good  it  may  become,  if  we  will  but  do 
our  part. 

Some  of  us  know  what  it  is  to  “have 
a  friend  at  court.”  We  must  all  add  to 
the  best  of  our  abilities  to  make  our 
own  country  first  and  the  world  “safe 
for  democracy.”  If  this  is  to  remain  a 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  by  the  people,  we  must  fit  ourselves 
to  be  rulers  indeed.  The  fight  is  on, 
even  here  in  America.  To  retain  our 
inalienable  rights  to  govern  in  the  life 
and  conduct  of  the  rural  schools,  which 
are  ours,  whose  children  are  ours,  the 
support  of  which  we  bear,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  before  us.  Let  us 
not  shirk  the  responsibilities  which  are 
ours.  Let  us  labor  together  for  those 
blessings  with  which  God  through  na¬ 
tural  things  has  so  richly  endowed  us. 
Let  us  not  permit  greed,  graft  or  polit¬ 
ical  intrigue  to  take  them  from  us. 
They  are  the  common  heritage  of  all  of 
us,  whether  we  live  in  town  or  country, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  sell  our  birth¬ 
right  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Maine.  o.  b.  griffin. 


Regal  Lilies  from  Seed 

I  would  like  some  information  on 
field  culture  of  Regal  lily  bulbs.  How 
is  the  seed  sown,  in  beds  or  in  rows, 
and  what  time  should  the  seed  be  sown 
and  how?  Should  the  small  bulbs  be 
taken  up  in  the  Fall  and  lined  out  in 
the  field  and  fertilized?  My  soil  is 
sandy  and  high.  w.  h.  g. 

Selbyville,  Del. 

In  our  own  experience  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  we  have  sown  Regal  lilies  as  soon 
as  the  seed  was  ripe,  and  had  a  good 
stand.  In  the  State  of  Washington, 
where  this  lily  is  being  largely  grown, 
seed  is  sown  as  soon  after  March  1  as 
the  season  permits.  Seed  is  sown  an 
inch  deep,  in  rows  IS  in.  apart,  with 
from  20  to  30  seeds  to  the  foot  of  row. 
It  takes  about  10  lbs.  of  seed  to  the 
acre,  the  seed  being  very  light.  Clean 
cultivation  is  given.  The  seedlings  are 
transplanted  either  the  first  or  second 
year,  any  time  after  the  tops  die  down. 
The  seedlings  are  set  4  iu.  to  G  in. 
apart,  and  4  in.  to  G  in.  deep. 

High  sandy  soil  should  be  favorable, 
if  deep  and  well  drained.  The  lilies 
profit  by  liberal  fertility,  but  no  raw 
manures  must  come  iu  contact  wiih 
the  bulbs. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  is  greatly  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  bulb  culture  in  the  Unitel 
States.  The  lily  specialists  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  would  be  likely  to  give  help  and 
encouragement, "if  you  would  write  to 
them. 


Highest  Powered  ** 


Lightest  Weight 


Not  only  has  Rumely  put  more 
power  in  the  1928  OilPull  and 
added  many  astonishing  new  im¬ 
provements,  but  Rumely  has  re¬ 
duced  the  weight  of  the  OilPull. 

Here  is  the  lightest  weight  OilPull 
ever  built.  Super-powered !  Simpler 
in  design.  Easier  to  handle.  Still 
lower  in  operating  cost.  By  far  the 
greatest  tractor  value  ever  offered. 

The  new  OilPull  has  30  per  cent 
more  power;  20  per  cent  increase 
in  traction  speeds ;  does  the  work 
of  tractors  several  hundred  pounds 
heavier — at  the  lowest  cost  known ! 
It  sets  entirely  new  standards  with 
such  advanced  features  of  design 
as  vacuum  ventilated  crankcase, 
improved  oil  cooling,  new  three- 
speed  transmission,  sensitive  clutch 
and  other  remarkable  improvements. 


Send  Coupon 

See,  by  all  means,  this  amazing  new 
Rumely  tractor.  Compare  it  with  others 
— at  any  price.  Send  coupon  and  receive 
new  literature  and  full  particulars.  Check 
coupon  also  for  information  on  other 
Rumely  products.  Address  Dept.  ZZ. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO.,  Inc. 
(Incorporated) 

La  Porte,  Indiana 

Columbus,  Ohio  Harrisburg,  Pa 


Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 
(Incorporated) 

Serviced  through  33  branches  and 
warehouses 

Dept.  ZZ 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the 
machinery  checked. 

□  1928  OilPulls  □  Threshers 

□  Combines  □  Husker  -Shredders 

□  Silo  Fillers  □  Corn  Shellers 

□  Bean  Hullers  □  Stationary  Motors 

□  Clover  and  Alfalfa  Hullers 

Name . . . 

Address . 


ADVANCE  -RUMELY 

Power  Farming  Machinery 


PLANTER 


Cutivator 


How  Much  for  a  Perfect  Stand  ? 

Perhaps  you  have  never  figured  just 
how  much  a  perfect  stand  of  corn  is 
worth  in  dollars  and  cents.  But  we 
know  that  men  who  grow  a  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre  use  tested  seed 
and  a  planter  that  doesn’t  miss  a  hill. 

That’s  how  the  Black  Hawk  made  its 
reputation.  It  was  the  first  planter 
with  positive  action — the  first  that 
planted  exactly  the  right  number  of 
kernels  and  never  missed  a  hill. 

Today  the  Black  Hawk  has  all  its 
original  good  qualities — with  improved 
features  that  keep  it  just  as  far  ahead 
as  it  was  when  first  offered  to  the  corn 
grower.  Use  a  Black  Hawk  to  grow 
more  corn  per  acre. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co. 
Bellevue,  Ohio 
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•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Hearing  on  School  Bills 

DEFINITE  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
joint  Legislature  hearing  before  the  Senate 
and  Assembly  Education  Committees,  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Chamber,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  at  2  P.  M.,  Tuesday, 
February  28.  There  should  be  as  large  attendance  as 
possible.  Meantime,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so, 
write  to  tiie  committee  members  from  your  district, 
firmly  and  courteously  requesting  them  to  support 
the  Thayer-Gedney  school  bills,  providing  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  home  rule  for  rural  schools.  For 
your  convenience,  the  list  of  committee  members  is 
reprinted  on  page  250. 

<K 

OUR  correspondence  plainly  indicates  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  beginning  clearly  to  understand  that  a 
tariff  which  is  low  enough  to  let  foreign  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  into  the  country  and  create  a  surplus  in  their 
markets  is  no  protection  to  them  whatever.  The 
tax,  true  enough,  goes  to  the  government,  but  the 
competition  ruins  the  home  market.  No  matter  how 
high  the  percentage  of  tax  is  on  foreign  imports,  if 
the  products  come  in  and  flood  the  mai'ket  the  com¬ 
petition  is  ruinous  to  the  local  producer.  This  is 
true  whether  the  competition  is  of  the  direct  kind 
of  products  like  corn  from  Argentina,  tomatoes  from 
Italy,  onions  from  Bermuda,  eggs  from  China,  but¬ 
ter  from  Denmark  and  milk  from  Canada,  or 
whether  the  competition  comes  indirectly  from  sub¬ 
stitutes  such  as  cocoanut  oils,  cottonseed  oil,  pea¬ 
nut  oil  and  similar  tropical  products.  When  the 
old  rate  let  in  pig  iron,  the  iron  interests  had  the 
rate  increased  high  enough  to  keep  pig  iron  out. 
This  stopped  the  revenue  to  the  government,  but  it 
stopped  competition  with  American  iron  in  the  mar¬ 
kets.  The  farm  income  is  only  about  one-eighth  of 
the  national  income,  but  more  than  one-half  the  im¬ 
ports  are  farm  products,  and  the  volume  is  increas¬ 
ing.  Increase  the  tariff  on  farm  products  enough 
to  reduce  imports  to  a  parity  with  manufactured 
products  and  with  no  extra  expense  we  will  have  one 
very  effective  measure  of  farm  relief. 

* 

HAT  the  famed  California  climate  cannot  save 
the  farmers  of  that  State  from  problems  of  crop 
production  and  sale  may  be  seen  in  protests  against 
Federal  legislation  that,  through  operation  of  immi¬ 
gration  quota  laws,  would  deprive  these  farmers  of 
the  Mexican  labor  that  flows  over  the  southern 
border  early  in  the  season  and  returns  to  its  Mexi¬ 
can  home  when  California  crops  have  been  harvested. 
Western  white  farm  labor  does  not  take  kindly  to 
wliat  are  called  “stoop  crops,”  such  as  the  low-grow¬ 
ing  vegetables,  and  a  temperature  of  110  degrees  in 
the  field  is  not  well  withstood  save  by  those  south¬ 
ern  races  that  have  become  inured  to  it.  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  vigorously  protested  against  immigration 
from  the  Orient,  not  desiring  citizens  so  widely  dif¬ 
fering  in  character  and  customs  from  the  descend- 
ents  of  pioneers  from  the  East,  and  those  who  have 
followed  them,  but  she  must  look  with  favor  upon  a 
temporary  influx  from  the  South  that  makes  possi¬ 
ble  economical  production  of  some  of  her  highly 
specialized  crops.  Eastern  farmers  who  are  lured 
by  stories  of  perpetual  sunshine  and  water  always 
ready  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the  irrigation  hoe 
need  have  little  envy  of  those  in  the  West  whose 
problems,  while  different,  are  no  less  serious  than 
their  own,  and  many  of  whom  doubtless  often  look 
back  with  longing  eyes  to  that  green  country  whose 
color  is  painted  by  nature  unaided  by  man’s  toil. 

HOG-CALLING  is  not  in  a  class  with  six-day 
bicycle  races  or  international  ice  hockey 
matches,  hut  it  is  at  least  a  product  of  the  wide 


open  country,  useful  in  certain  places,  and  not  with¬ 
out  interest.  A  recent  contest  in  Illinois  pivoved  one 
of  the  most  popular  events  ever  staged  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Each  contestant  gave  three  of  his  most 
persuasive  calls,  the  judges  being  posted  at  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  distant  spot  so  as  to  receive  all  the  benefits 
of  the  alluring  and  compelling  sounds  intended  for 
the  elusive  porker.  Each  man  called  in  a  fashion 
all  his  own,  but  all  efforts  were  alike  in  one  respect, 
sincerity  and  seriousness  of  purpose.  All  but  six  of 
the  contestants  were  eliminated  after  a  second  trial 
all  around.  Then  the  real  wrork  began  to  pick  a 
winner  from  the  remaining  six.  It  is  said  that  the 
urge  of  the  voices  that  wafted  out  over  the  balmy 
air  was  so  earnest  and  entreating  that  even  the 
judges  could  hardly  stay  in  their  positions.  But 
among  the  voices  there  was  one  that  for  musical 
quality,  soft  appealing  tone,  and  pow7er  to  affect  the 
imagination  of  even  a  porker,  could  not  be  resisted, 
and  the  owner  was  presented  with  a  silver  cup  in 
recognition  of  his  qualifications  .as  champion  hog- 
caller.  This  may  sound  silly,  but  would  it  not  be 
better  for  the  agriculture  of  the  country  and  for  the 
home  farm  life  if  more  of  these  good  old-fashioned, 
out-of-door,  good-natured  contests  could  be  held?  We 
have  vied  with  each  other  to  reflect  the  latest  song 
hit  from  the  city  or  the  newest  wisecrack  from 
Broadway’s  most  popular  stage  production.  What 
has  it  benefited  the  life  of  the  rural  communities?  A 
few  more  plowing  contests,  mowing  contests,  sawing 
contests,  and  even  hog,  cow  or  chicken  calling  con¬ 
tests  would  do  more  good.  They  provide  good  whole¬ 
some  fun  for  a  large  number  of  people,  and  they  are 
in  keeping  with  the  general  tone  of  the  time  in 
placing  the  occupation  of  farming  upon  its  own  feet 
as  an  honored  and  individual  profession. 

* 

IFTY  years  ago  we  learned  from  our  scientific 
text  books  that  an  atom  was  the  smallest  form  of 
matter  and  indivisible.  Two  or  more  of  these  atoms 
combined  to  form  a  molecule,  the  unit  of  all  ma¬ 
terial  things.  It  was  only  10  or  12  years  ago  that 
this  bit  of  orthodox  science  was  discarded  for  the 
new  scientific  discovery  that  the  atom  could  not  only 
be  divided  but  that  it  was  a  collection  of  minute 
bodies  which  were  called  electrons,  and  that  these 
bodies  formed  a  sort  of  planetary  system  like  our 
sun  and  earth  and  stars  revolving  in  orbits.  Those 
of  us  who  had  prided  ourselves  on  mastering  the 
atomic  theory  gave  it  up  with  reluctance,  but  there 
was  nothing  left  to  do  but  accept  the  new  dictum 
of  science.  Now  comes  another  scientist  who  dis¬ 
cards  the  solar  system  theory  of  the  electrons.  He 
found  that  they  are  not  material  bodies  at  all  which 
would  rebound  if  driven  against  a  hard  substance, 
but  mere  ether  waves  which  flatten  out,  splash  and 
scatter  when  projected  against  crystals  of  nickel. 
It  may  be  too  soon  to  accept  this  new  discovery.  We 
must  wait  until  it  has  the  sanction  of  scientific  au¬ 
thority,  whatever  the  term  might  imply.  No  one 
will  deny  the  service  of  science  to  industry  in  par¬ 
ticular  or  to  mankind  in  general.  The  real  scientist 
pursues  his  studies  and  research  for  the  love  of 
truth,  and  the  world  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  can  never  be  paid  in  dollars  and  cents.  The 
record,  however,  serves  to  remind  us  that  everything 
that  is  hurled  at  us  in  the  name  of  science  cannot 
safely  be  accepted  as  final. 

* 

EW  YORK  newspapers  have  been  reporting  an 
increase  in  unemployment  in  the  metropolitan 
area  and  February  7  Gov.  Smith  instructed  Com¬ 
missioner  Hamilton  of  the  State  Department  of 
Labor  to  make  a  survey  of  the  situation.  If  condi¬ 
tions  warrant  it,  the  State’s  public  works  program 
is  to  be  speeded  up,  to  relieve  this  unemployment. 
The  various  agencies,  philanthropic  and  otherwise, 
which  are  in  close  touch  with  the  situation,  agree 
that  the  number  of  jobless  is  increasing,  and  that  a 
serious  condition  already  exists.  In  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area,  the  condition  is  aggravated  by  the  influx 
of  workers  from  other  sections,  especially  coal  and 
manufacturing  districts  where  strikes  and  other 
labor  troubles  exist.  WTe  have  had  years  of  unex¬ 
ampled  prosperity,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many 
families  have  learned  to  spend  rather  than  to  save 
during  these  good  times.  Installment  buying  of 
luxuries  has  had  a  tendency  to  mortgage  the  future 
income,  and  shrinkage  of  employment  will  be  serious 
to  many  who  are  not  really  in  the  jobless  class.  In 
the  long  run  it  is  the  hard-working  taxpayers  who 
pay  the  bills. 

* 

HE  old  advice  to  a  farmer  was,  “Get  a  farm  as 
close  as  you  can  to  a  big  market.”  One  agri¬ 
cultural  professor,  to  make  his  point  stronger,  used 
to  say,  “Give  away  your  back-laud  farm  and  buy 


good  land  near  the  city.”  That  depends  on  the  farm¬ 
er.  The  point  is  that  high  production  and  the  speed 
and  low  cost  of  nearby  marketing  may  easily  make 
up  for  higher  charges  for  interest  and  taxes  on 
costly  farm  land.  The  account  of  32  egg  farms  on 
Long  Island  shows  what  can  be  done  with  land  that 
is  almost  like  house  lots,  and  worth  an  average  of 
$1,500  per  acre.  These  farms  show  higher  returns 
per  man  than  any  other  important  line  of  eastern 
farming.  The  receipts  in  1920  ran  an  average  of 
$10,000  per  farm  of  13  acres,  mostly  from  eggs,  and 
the  profit  paid  expenses,  a  good  rate  of  interest  on 
the  property,  and  nearly  $2,500  for  the  owner’s  time. 
These  farmers  know  their  business.  Average  pro¬ 
duction  of  140  eggs  per  hen  shows  that  they  kept 
good  stock  and  handled  it  well.  The  usual  high 
price  of  strictly  fresh-laid  eggs  in  the  markets  of  a 
great  city  goes  far  to  explain  why  this  little  group 
of  farmers  make  four  to  five  times  the  average  labor 
income  of  farms  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The 
average  difference  of  five  cents  in  price  of  eggs  as 
compared  with  up-State  eggs,  means  $1,500  on  a 
flock  of  200  layers. 

* 

TRANGELY  enough  modern  research  often  gives 
scientific  sanction  to  popular  habit  and  custom, 
especially  as  regards  our  dietary.  Babies  used  to 
cry  for  oranges  because  they  liked  them ;  modern 
science  insists  that  orange  juice  is  a  source  of  vita¬ 
mins  that  the  growing  child  needs.  Stranger  still 
is  the  place  now  given  to  liver  as  a  food.  It  used  to 
be  one  of  the  cheap  meats,  and  though  no  longer 
cheap  it  remains  popular  because  of  its  digestibility 
and  savory  quality.  Some  time  ago  medical  re¬ 
search  proved  that  liver  has  extraordinary  curative 
properties  in  cases  of  anemia,  and  it  now  has  a 
leading  place  in  the  food  prescribed  for  anemia  pa¬ 
tients.  More  interesting  still  is  the  following  report 
from  London : 

A  discovery  which  is  said  to  make  available  a  new 
food  factor  was  announced  February  6.  Results  of  the 
study  of  vitamin  D  and  vitamin  A  were  made  public  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  British  Medical  Research 
Council. 

Vitamin  A,  which  was  formerly  confused  with  vita¬ 
min  D,  is  said  to  be  quite  distinct  from  it.  Cod  liver 
oil  up  to  now  had  been  regarded  as  the  substance  richest 
in  this  vitamin,  but  research  has  shown,  the  report  says, 
that  liver  fats  of  cattle  and  sheep  yield  ten  times  as 
much  of  vitamin  A  as  cod  liver  oil.  It  is  contended 
that  the  discovery  of  this  makes  available  a  new  food 
factor  of  immense  value  and  also  that  these  fats  are  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  the  unpleasant  flavor  of  fish  oils. 

Vitamin  D,  a  mysterious  and  vital  factor  essential 
to  health  and  until  lately  obtained  only  as  a  product 
of  living  substance,  is  now  said  to  be  producible  by  the 
action  of  ultra-violet  rays  upon  a  chemical  substance 
called  sterol.  It  is  asserted  that  this  vitamin  is  ob¬ 
tainable  cheaply  and  in  a  form  called  ergosterol  can  be 
added  to  foods,  greatly  improving  their  nutritive 
qualities. 


Brevities 

Mr.  Bashore’s  electric  lighted  birds,  page  247,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  real  “business  hens.” 

Read  Mr.  Fraser’s  suggestion  for  improving  the  pack 
of  New  York  State  fruit,  on  page  2(12. 

Florida  oranges  under  refrigeration  are  being  shipped 
successfully  from  Jacksonville  to  English  markets. 

The  snowfall  in  North  Jersey  this  Winter  has  been 
only  eight  inches  thus  far,  but  temperature  has  run 
close  to  zero  at  times. 

The  January  freeze  in  Florida  killed  a  large  amount 
of  tender  green  stuff,  so  that  the  heavy  part  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  season  will  come  in  April — a  month  later  than 
usual. 

Canadian  wheat  to  the  amount  of  040,000  bushels 
came  into  this  country  during  the  week  ending  February 
4.  This  is  purely  a  milling  proposition,  as  the  wheat 
went  into  bonded  mills  to  be  floured  for  export. 

New  York  City  has  20,880  electric  signs  and  1,309,- 
918  electric  lights  extending  from  the  Battery  to  135th 
Street.  As  far  as  lighting  goes,  it  is  the  world's 
brightest  place  at  night. 

Some  of  our  modern  philosophers  are  insisting  on 
“the  right  to  be  happy,”  which,  in  their  view,  con¬ 
sists  in  obeying  every  personal  impulse,  without  regard 
to  law  or  custom.  A  good  many  people  seem  to  be 
doing  this  already. 

Clinton  Co.,  Ohio,  had  a  rat  extermination  cam¬ 
paign  during  December,  in  which  at  least  50,000  of  the 
pests  were  destroyed.  As  it  is  estimated  that  each  rat 
will  do  $2  worth  of  damage  in  a  year,  this  means  a 
saving  of  $100,000.  Calcium  cyanide  gas  was  used  in 
the  extermination. 

On  page  261,  Mr.  Tukey  says  that  one  entomologist 
has  been  able  to  prophesy  whether  or  not  the  apple 
maggot  is  likely  to  become  a  serious  pest,  by  observing 
that  the  insect  is  most  severe  in  seasons  following  one 
of  much  moisture.  That  is  not  very  cheering  when  we 
remember  the  wet  Summer  of  1927. 

We  have  discussed  uses  for  apple  pomace,  but  have 
not  alluded  to  its  value  as  fuel.  Thomas  Hardy’s 
novel  “The  Woodlanders,”  which  is  the  story  of  work¬ 
ers  in  orchard  and  wood  lot,  tells  how  “Cakes  of  pomace 
lay  against  the  walls  in  the  yellow  sun,  where  they 
were  drying  to  be  used  as  fuel.” 
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Milk  Meeting  at  Utica 

THE  meeting  of  dairymen  at  the  Hotel  Martin, 
Utica,  on  Wednesday,  February  22,  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  dairy  meetings  of  the  season. 
It  was  called  by  the  Milk  Producers’  Advisory  Board 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  more  complete  co¬ 
operation  between  dairymen  of  the  State,  and  also 
to  give  dairymen  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  on  the  need  of  an  increased  indemnity  for 
cows  that  are  slaughtered  under  the  work  of  eradica¬ 
tion  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  the  State. 

The  meeting  will  afford  farmers  an  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  on  these  two  questions  which  are 
receiving  attention  all  over  the  New  York  milk  shed 
at  this  time,  and  what  dairymen  say  in  this  meeting 
will  go  direct  to  the  press,  and  to  authorities  of  the 
State  in  both  the  executive  and  the  administrative 
departments.  If  the  meeting  should  be  small  or  if 
dairy  farmers  fail  to  frankly  and  fully  express  them¬ 
selves  on  these  subjects,  the  authorities  will  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  assuming  that  dairymen  are  either  not  in¬ 
terested  or  approve  conditions  as  they  are,  and  as 
they  are  likely  to  develop.  No  one  can  speak  at 
secondhand  for  the  farmer  as  positively  and  as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  the  farmer  can  speak  for  himself.  This 
meeting  furnishes  the  opportunity,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  the  weight  of  the  discussion  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  will  fairly  and  fully  express  the  sentiment  of 
dairy  farmers  on  the  subjects  under  discussion. 


Milk  Receipts  for  New  York  City  and 
Metropolitan  Area  for  January,  1928 


Condensed 
Milk  Cream  ( Fresh ) 

40-qf.  40  -qt.  40 -qt. 

State  of  Origin  Units  Units  Units 

New  York  . 2,226,496  84,729  18,183 

New  Jersey  .  160,024  3,147 

Pennsylvania .  358,538  14,200  3,283 

Vermont  .  72,251  5,901 

Connecticut  .  8,786  200 

Massachusetts  .  7,397  457 

Maryland  .  7,081  30  115 

Delaware  . 

Indiana  .  ...  600 

Michigan  . 

W  iseonsin  .  .  400 

Minnesota  .  ...  1,400 

Ohio  .  ...  700 

Tennessee .  .  207 

Canada  .  ...  290 


Total  . 2,840,573  112,261  21,581 


New  York  furnished  78  per  cent  of  the  milk  and  75.4 
per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the  month 
of  January,  1928. 


Misleading  Index  Numbers 

IN  A  RECENT  speech  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  Hon.  Charles  Brand  of  Ohio  showed  the 
fallacy  of  the  index  number  method  of  indicating 
the  purchasing  power  of  agriculture.  The  speech 
was  in  answer  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  the  index  number  indicating  the 
purchasing  power  of  agriculture  was  92  on  Septem¬ 
ber  15  last,  with  100  representing  the  five-year  aver¬ 
age  before  the  war.  This,  he  says,  makes  only  eight 
points  below  other  industries,  and  if  true  agriculture 
has  little  cause  of  complaint.  The  statement  prob¬ 
ably  led  the  President  to  say  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmer  is  approaching  normal  and  the 
optimistic  words  go  out  through  the  press  all  over 
the  country,  and  misrepresent  actual  farm  condi¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Brand  showed  that  a  single  staple  crop  like 
cotton  or  corn  in  the  case  of  a  short  or  long  crop 
may  throw  the  index  number  all  out  of  proportion 
in  the  comparison  of  agriculture  with  other  indus¬ 
tries.  To  prove  the  absurdities  of  the  index  number, 
he  points  to  a  government  bulletin  of  1924  which 
gave  the  number  83  to  show  the  comparison  of  agri¬ 
culture  with  other  industries.  A  similar  bulletin  in 
1926  showed  the  figure  85,  a  gain  of  two  points,  and 
therefore  according  to  the  Department  proving  that 
the  farmer  was  more  prosperous  than  two  years 
previous.  But  another  1924  bulletin  stated  that  the 
net  income  of  capital  invested  in  land  was  3.2  per 
cent.  A  similar  bulletin  in  1926  gave  the  net  income 
of  capital  invested  in  land  for  that  year  as  2.7  per 
cent.  Hence  one  set  of  their  own  bulletins  made  the 
index  number  go  up,  and  the  net  returns  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country  went  down — probably  $1,000-, 
000,000. 

He  said  further : 

This  index  figure  is  not  a  true  index  of  agricultural 
conditions. 

Prices  of  industrial  articles  are  differeut.  When  there 
is  a  big  demand  for  pig  iron,  more  is  produced  and 
prices  are  advanced.  When  the  farmer  raises  more  pigs 
lie  oversupplies  the  market  and  the  price  goes  down. 
You  cannot  compare  the  prices  of  agricultural  products 
with  the  prices  of  industrial  products  and  fail  to  reach 
wrong  conclusions. 

Agriculture  is  receiving  about  $12,000,000,000  a  year 


now  as  its  total  revenue.  The  total  national  income  is 
about  $90,000,000,000  pe_r  annum.  The  people  engaged 
in  agriculture  are  about  one-third  of  our  population  and 
they  are  receiving  about  one-eighth  of  the  national  in¬ 
come.  This  is  the  fact  that  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  should  hurl  to  the  world  if  it  wants  the  people  to 
understand  why  1,020,000  people  left  the  farms  last 
year,  and  why  it  must  report  a  decrease  in  farm  values 
last  year  all  over  the  United  States. 

I  think  the  Agricultural  Department  should  continue 
to  show  the  comparative  conditions  of  agriculture  with 
others,  but  I  feel  that  they  should  use  the  figures  in 
then1  department  that  give  the  actual  comparative  con¬ 
dition  and  not  adopt  figures  that  are  manifestly  mis¬ 
leading. 

If  ^re  are  to  continue  to  compare  price  levels,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  price  level  comparison — that  of  the 
actual  results  of  my  farming  experience  in  Ohio. 

1  sell  corn,  oats,  hay,  milk,  hogs  and  wheat. 

My  expenditures  are  taxes,  lumber’,  paint,  fence,  tile 
and  labor. 

•  selling  corn  this  yeiir  I  find  the  price  in  November 
xs  73  cents ;  and  the  price  in  the  five  yeai*s  preceding 
the  war  was  64  cents,  which  is  an  inci*ease  of  14  per 
cent. 

Now,  I  sell  corn  and  pay  taxes  and  I  find  taxes  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Department  of  Agificulture  have  in¬ 
creased  253  per  cent.  Hence  I  have  in  paying  taxes  by 
selling  eoim  a  45-cent  dollar  as  compared  with  the 
situation  before  the  war. 

Oats  are  now  selling  at  45  cents  and  did  sell  at  39 
cents  for  the  five-year  average  before  the  war,  so  we  are 
receiving  112  for  oats  as  compared  with  the  prices  before 
the  war. 

When  I  sell  these  oats,  I  buy  lumber  and  I  find  the 
lumber  price  was  $30  before  the  war,  and  is  now  about 
$60,  so  lumber  stands  at  200.  You  have  a  56-cent  dol¬ 
lar  wdien  the  farmer  buys  lumber  with  oats. 

Again,  I  sell  hay.  That  hay  is  $10  per  ton  in  1927 
and  $11  per  ton  in  the  five  years  before  the  war,  so  the 
price  of  hay  is  lower  now  than  it  was  before  the  war 
and  the  farmer  has  a  90-cent  dollar  when  he  sells  hay. 
He  buys  fencing.  We  find  fencing  has  gone  up  from 
about  38  cents  per  rod  to  62  cents,  so  that  fence  is  63 
per  cent  higher  than  it  was  before  the  war.  With  his 
90-cent  hay  dollar,  the  fanner  buys  fencing  and  when 
he  figures  it  out  he  finds  he  is  paying  with  a  55-cent 
dollar. 

Then  I  want  to  paint  the  buildings  and  I  sell  wheat. 
The  price  of  wheat  is  $1.11  and  it  was  88  cents  before 
the  war,  so  I  have  a  $1.26  dollar  as  compared  with  con¬ 
ditions  before  the  war.  I  buy  oil,  and  white  lead.  I 
find  they  are  higher  by  100  per  cent  than  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  so  the  farmer  has  a  63-eent  dollar  when 
he  exchanges  wheat  for  paint. 

Milk  per  hundred  pounds  before  the  was  was  $1.80 
for  4  per  cent  and  last  month  was  $2.55,  and  we  have 
in  milk  a  $1.39-eent  dollar.  We  buy  tile  with  the  dol¬ 
lar  and  we  find  4-in.  tile  before  the  war  cost  25  cents 
per  rod  and  now  45  cents,  or  it  takes  a  $1.80  dollar  to 
buy  it.  Therefore  when  you  trade  milk  for  the  tile 
you  have  a  77-cent  dollar. 

Again,  we  have  hogs  to  sell.  The  price  before  the 
war  was  $7.23,  and  the  price  at  home  today  is  $8.50,  and 
the  hog  dollar  is  therefore  a  $1.18  dollar. 

We  have  labor  to  buy,  and  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  says  that  it  takes  a  dollar  worth  $1.63  to  buy 
labor. 

When  you  use  the  hog  dollar  to  buy  labor  you  there¬ 
fore  have  a  70-eent  dollar.  I  could  go  on  trading  agri¬ 
cultural  products  for  other  things  the  farmers  buy — 
farm  machinery,  clothing,  groceries,  and  so  forth,  but 
I  have  compared  the  principal  exchanges,  and  the  value 
of  the  dollar  used  by  the  farmer  is  as  follows : 


The  corn  dollar  exchanged  for  tax . $0.45 

The  oats  dollar  exchanged  for  lumber .  .56 

The  hay  dollar  exchanged  for  fencing  .  .55 

The  wheat  dollar  exchanged  for  paint .  .63 

The  milk  dollar  exchanged  for  tile  .  .77 

The  hog  dollar  exchanged  for  labor .  .70 


6)3.66 

Average  dollar  worth  .  .61 

What  becomes  of  this  92-eent  dollar  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture?  My  own  experience  indicates  that 
the  northern  farmer  has  a  61-cent  dollar. 

This  rough  calculation  worked  out  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Brand  corresponds  pretty  accurately  with  the 
60-cent  estimate  of  the  National  Industrial  Confer¬ 
ence  Board,  and  many  other  economists. 


A  Maine  Farmer  on  Farm  Relief 

I  am  a  farmer.  From  my  earliest  recollection  I  have 
been  interested  in  tilling  the  soil  and  the  welfare  of  all 
those  who  did.  I  believed  that  the  farm  home  with  its 
children  is  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  our  nation 
can  have.  A  prosperous  agriculture  means  to  me  a 
strong  nation.  I  have  spent  much  time  and  effort  to 
further  anything  that  I  thought  would  wmrk  towards 
this  end. 

Yet  I  am  opposed  to  the  McNary-Haugen  farm  re¬ 
lief  bill  or  any  that  have  as  yet  come  before  Congress. 
I  believe  the  western  farmer  should  have  relief,  but  we 
who  farm  here  in  the  East  need  relief  fully  as  much  as 
does  the  grain  grower  of  the  West. 

I  know  the  conditions  here  in  Maine.  Here  we  have 
thousands  of  acres  of  good  land  going  back  to  brush. 
We  have  thousands  of  abandoned  farms,  many  with  good 
buildings  well  painted,  which  will  not  bring  a  third  of 
what  it  would  cost  to  build  them  with  the  land  thrown 
in.  Hundreds  of  these  are  being  bought  for  Summer 
homes  by  city  people,  but  as  farms  they  are  a  thing  of 
the  past.  A  Summer  home  is  not  a  farm,  neither  does 
it  bring  forth  and  support  a  family  of  children.  Neither 
is  it  any  asset  to  our  country  in  time  of  war. 

New  England's  farm-raised  boys  and  girls  have  been 
a  powerful  factor  for  good  in  our  national  life  but 
their  numbers  in  the  future  as  compared  with  the  past 
will  be  few  and  steadily  grow  less  unless  there  is  a 
return  of  prosperity  to  the  farms  of  the  East.  What 
Maine  and  New  England  need  in  common  with  the 
West  is  a  return  of  conditions  that  will  cause  moi*e 
money  to  flow  out  upon  our  farms  and  bring  the  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences  thereupon  that  city  life  enjoys. 
Any  method  of  farm  relief  that  does  not  admit  the 
above  fact  is  a  delusion.  More  credit  extended  to  a 
losing  business  is  another  delusion.  Co-operation  is  a 
sop,  thrown  out  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  by  city 
people  and  politicians.  It  never  has  been  and  never 
will  be  effective  except  in  spots  and  is  no  remedy  for 


the  great  mass  of  farmers.  Farm  relief  must  come 
from  the  building  up  of  our  home  mai’kets  for  ourselves 
and  diverting  as  many  as  possible  into  the  raising  of 
food  products  that  are  now  imported.  Furthermore  it 
must  not  be  sectional  and  help  the  farmers  in  one  sec¬ 
tion  at  the  expense  of  those  in  another. 

The  McNary-Haugen  bill,  had  it  become  a  law,  would 
have  had  to  raise  the  price  to  the  western  farmers  for 
their  wheat  and  grain  or  it  would  not  in  any  way  have 
been  of  help  to  them.  This  would  have  meant  that 
every  dairyman,  poultryman  or  in  fact  practically  every 
farmer  here  in  the  East  would  have  had  to  pay  more 
for.  wheat  and  grain  products  without  a  single  compen¬ 
sating  feature.  The  eastern  farmer  who  has  been  as 
hard  hit  as  has  his  brother  in  the  West  could  not  stand 
this  extra  burden  and  thus  we  see  nearly  every  Sena¬ 
tor  and  Congressman  from  the  East  voting  against  it. 
It  is  not  that  the  farmers  here  in  the  East  do  not  have 
sympathy  for  the  western  farmer,  for  we  do,  but  any 
bill  to  help  them  must  be  framed  so  that  in  helping 
them  it  will  not  put  any  part  of  the  burden  on  to  the 
farmers  of  any  other  section,  unless  there  are  compen¬ 
sating  features. 

.The  potato  growers  here  in  New  England  beginning 
with  1921  had  four  years  in  succession  of  serious  losses. 
At  the  end  of  1924  it  was  claimed  that  the  potato 
growers  of  Aroostook  County  alone  owed  around  $20,- 
000,000,  mostly  for  fertilizer,  and  the  total  amount  of 
money  in  all  the  banks  in  the  county  was  only  about 
$8,000,000.  .  Hundreds  lost  their  farms  and  all  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  a  lifetime.  Some  whose  property  was  valued  at 
$75,000  to  $100,000  in  the  beginning  of  1921  faced  the 
opening  of  the  planting  season  of  1925  with  hardly  a 
dollar  to  their  names.  Yet  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
lamentation  of  their  creditors  from  outside  the  State  it 
is  doubtful  if  even  50  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Maine 
outside  of  Ai’oostook  County  itself  would  even  have  been 
aware  of  the  terrible  losses  of  Aroostook  farmers.  Would 
the  western  .  farmers,  who  had  suffered  equally  great 
losses,  been  in  favor  of  a  bill  that  would  in  effect  tax 
them  to  help  the  Aroostook  potato  growers,  especially 
when  the  bill  did  not  contain  any  compensating  features 
whatever  for  them  ? 

In  1925  the  potato  growers  all  over  North  America 
cut  their  acreage  greatly  and  the  result  was  one  of  the 
most  profitable  years  they  had  ever  known,  not  by 
their  producing  more  but  by  producing  less.  Again  in 
1926  the  acreage  in  the  United  States  was  kept  down 
but  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  in¬ 
creased  theirs.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  number  of  cars 
going  into,  or  through  the  Boston  market  were  from 
these  two  provinces  of  Canada.  A  10  per  cent  shortage 
over  actual  requirements  will  frequently  double  the 
price  of  any  farm  crop.  A  very  slight  surplus  dumped 
on  the  market  may  cut  the  price  in  half.  The  amount 
of  potatoes  shipped  into  Boston  from  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  provinces  of  Canada  during  the  Winter  of  1926 
and  1927  cut  the  price  to  the  Aroostook  growers  at  least 
$1  per  barrel.  This  was  a  direct  loss  to  the  farmers  of 
that  county  alone  of  $10,000,000. 

Aroostook  has  paid  the  western  farmers  millions  of 
dollars  for  horses  and  the  West  has  a  direct  interest  in 
Aroostook’s  prosperity.  Many  an  Aroostook  farmer  has 
paid  $800  to  $1,000  for  a  pair  of  Iowa  horses.  No  one 
knows  how  many  millions  of  dollars  the  corn  growers 
have  lost  on  this  season’s  crop  by  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  corn  imported  in  the  last  few  months 
from  Argentina.  It  can  easily  have  made  the  difference 
between  a  profit  or  loss  to  many  of  them. 

All  through  nature,  food  is  the  first  necessity,  clothing, 
housing  and  many  other  things  are  vital,  but  food  is 
pre-eminent.  Therefore  no  trade  or  profession  has  any 
moral  right  to  a  greater  degree  of  income  than  has  the 
farmer  who  produces  food.  Neither  should  they  be 
favored  by  schedules  in  our  protective  tariff  that  in  any 
way  gives  them  an  advantage  over  the  food  producers 
of  our  country. 

The  United  States  has  by  its  protective  tariff  built  up 
the  highest  price  markets  in  the  world  both  for  labor 
and  manufactured  goods.  The  farmers  to  a  large  de¬ 
gree  have  their  prices  made  for  them  by  the  poorly 
paid  laborer  of  other  countries.  Western  farmers  need 
a  higher-priced  market  for  their  surplus  than  is  to  be 
had  anywhere  in  the  world  today  if  they  are  to  become 
prosperous.  That  market,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  had,  must 
be  created  within  our  own  borders  among  our  own 
people  and  by  the  same  means  that  labor  and  manufac¬ 
turers  have  created  theirs.  Give  the  farmers  as  high 
tariff  protection  as  almost  every  line  of  manufacturing 
and  we  all  will  have  a  market  for  our  products  at 
prices  no  other  country  can  give  us.  We  never  will 
get  prosperity  by  selling  our  surplus  outside  our  bor¬ 
ders  at  a  price  below  the  cost  of  production  even  if  we 
could  make  the  city  dweller  pay  the  difference. 

The  dairymen  are  suffering  because  of  unfair  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  cheap  labor  of  the  South  Sea  Islander  in 
the  production  of  cocoanut  oil  which  along  with  the 
cheap  fats  of  the  South  American  pampas,  another  cheap 
labor  product  brought  into  this  country  and  made  into 
butter  substitute,  govern  the  pi-ice  of  dairy  butter.  It 
also  reduces  the  price  the  dairyman  can  pay  for  western 
feeds.  Could  this  one  item  of  butter  substitutes  be 
stricken  from  the  trade  there  would  be  thousands  more 
dairy  cows  on  the  farms  of  the  East,  all  calling  for 
more  dairy  feeds  and  at  a  price  no  other  market  in  the 
world  could  pay. 

Prohibit  the  importation  of  the  millions  of  dozens  of 
eggs  that  come  into  this  country  from  China  and  other 
cheap  labor  countries  and  we  have  further  built  up  a 
high-priced  market  for  the  products  of  the  western 
farmer.  This  protection  carried  all  down  the  line  will 
do  more  for  farm  relief  than  all  the  McNary-Haugen 
bills  ever  introduced  into  Congress.  Further  it  will 
not  force  the  farmers  here  in  the  East  who  are  in  sore 
straits  themselves  to  contribute  help  to  the  western  and 
southern  farmers. 

Here  is  common  ground  on  which  we  can  go  before 
Congress  as  a  unit  and  all  sections  get  relief  which 
none  of  us  will  get  while  we,  here  in  the  East,  are  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  to  the  measures  of  the  western  and  south¬ 
ern  farmers  are  taking.  Furthermore  we  will  be  only 
extending  our  settled  tariff  policy  to  cover  and  protect 
agriculture  to  the  same  degree  that  labor  and  manu¬ 
facturing  have  and  we  will  not  be  asking  our  govern¬ 
ment  to  step  outside  into  new,  untried  and  dangerous 
paths. 

Could  a  goodly  portion  of  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
go  out  of  our  country  every  year  for  food  stuffs,  fruit, 
vegetables  and  the  sugars  be  diverted  into  the  pockets 
of  our  farmers  they  would  all  be  prosperous.  The  east¬ 
ern  farmers,  poultrymen  and  dairymen  have  a  keen 
sympathy  for  the  western  and  southern  farmer,  but  for 
our  own  protection  we  are  forced  to  tight  any  bill  for 
farm  relief  that  is  sectional  in  its  effects. 

Maine.  e.  a.  kogebs. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Under  the  Snow 

Beautiful  things  lie  hidden, 

Under  the  snow ; 

Tulips  and  daffodils  sleeping ; 

Myrtles  with  broad  leaves  are  creeping, 
And  blue-eyed  forget-me-nots  peeping, 
Under  the  snow. 

Beautiful  things  lie  hidden, 

Under  the  snow ; 

The  Crocus  and  dear  little  daisies, 

And  arbutus,  in  wonderful  mazes, 

Its  sweet  scented  flowrets  upraises, 

Under  the  snow. 

Beautiful  things  lie  hidden, 

Under  the  snow ; 

But  they  will  awake  in  the  morning, 
When  Spring  with  warm  sunshine  is 
dawning, 

They  will  peep  out  from  under  their 
awning, 

Our  dear  ones  in  death’s  cold  embrace 
lie, 

Under  the  snow. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  Angels  their  kind  watch  are  keeping, 
Over  our  beautiful  treasures  safe  sleeping, 
Under  the  snow. 

Yes,  this  lov’d  form  must  lie  sleeping 
Under  the  snow ; 

But  she  will  awake  in  the  morning, 

The  bright  resurrection  day  dawning, 

JSo  more  to  lie  down  midst  our  mourning, 
Under  the  snow. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

The  American  Child  Health  Associa¬ 
tion  gives  the  following  as  “the  child’s  bill 
of  rights,”  formulated  by  Herbert 
Hoover : 

The  ideal  to  which  we  should  strive  is 
that  there  shall  be  no  child  in  America : 

That  has  not  been  born  under  proper 
conditions. 

That  does  not  live  in  hygienic  surround¬ 
ings. 

That  ever  suffers  from  undernourish¬ 
ment. 

That  does  not  have  prompt  and  efficient 
medical  attention  and  inspection. 

That  does  not  receive  primary  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  elements  of  hygiene  and  good 
health. 

That  has  not  the  complete  birthright 
of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

That  has  not  the  encouragement  to  ex¬ 
press  in  fullest  measure  the  spirit  with¬ 
in  which  is  the  final  endowment  of  every 
human  being. 

* 

Several  inquirers  have  asked  us  to  re¬ 
peat  recipes  for  hop  yeast.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  standard  recipe :  Pare  and  boil 
four  good-sized  potatoes ;  when  done, 
mash  them  fine.  Put  half  a  cup  of  dried 
hops  into  one  quart  of  water,  and  boil  15 
minutes.  Put  one  pint  of  flour  into  a 
bowl,  strain  over  it  the  boiling  hop  water, 
add  the  mashed  potatoes,  and  beat  until 
smooth,  then  add  half  a  cup  of  sugar  and 
two  heaping  tablespoons  of  salt.  Turn 
into  a  stone  jar  or  bowl,  and  let  it  stand 
until  lukewarm,  cover  and  ferment  three 
or  four  hours,  stir  it  down  every  time  it 
comes  to  the  top  of  the  vessel,  then  put 
it  into  a  jar  or  large  bottle,  or  something 
you  can  cover  tightly,  and  stand  in  a 
place  where  it  will  keep  very  cold,  but 
not  freeze.  It  will  keep  two  weeks.  Save 
one  cup  of  this  yeast  to  start  with  next 
time. 

Another  recipe  from  Virginia  is  for  dry 
hop  yeast :  Take  as  many  hops  as  you  can 
grasp  in  your  hand  out  of  a  sack  (or  a 
few  more  won't  hurt),  put  in  a  porcelain 
or  granite  pan,  then  add  two  quarts  cold 
water ;  boil  briskly  for  one-half  hour ; 
have  boiling  water  ready  to  fill  up  pan 
as  full  as  before  boiling.  Then  have  ready 
a  gallon  jar  with  1%  cups  wdieat  flour, 
one  large  spoon  of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  of 
salt;  mix  all  together  and  strain  the  hop 
tea  in  jar.  Stir  all  lumps  out,  set  away 
to  cool.  When  lukewarm  add  a  good 
yeast  cake  or  any  good  raising  to  start  it. 
Then  let  it  stand  one  day  and  night,  stir 
down  once  or  twice  during  this  standing ; 
then  pour  in  pan,  take  one  part  wheat 
flour,  two  parts  cornmeal,  make  as  stiff 
as  dough  for  light  wheat  bread.  Make  in 
small  cakes  like  those  you  buy;  put  on 
floured  cloth  on  a  board  and  dry,  turning 
till  real  dry.  Put  in  paper  sack,  keep 
tied  tight.  Keep  where  it  will  not  freeze. 
This  will  last  a  family  of  seven  or  eight 
for  five  months. 

We  are  not  sure  that  home  yeast  mak¬ 
ing  is  necessary  now,  for  commercial 
yeast  is  excellent  and  cheap,  yet  many 
rural  housekeepers  like  to  know  how  to 
make  it. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Just  another  blue  skiff  of  snow  and  a 
bit  of  zero  weather ;  the  hills  stripped  of 
their  protecting  trees,  the  valleys  laid 
bare  to  the  winds,  and  the  wild  storms 
have  completely  changed  the  seasons. 
Yet  people  go  on  their  benighted  course 
selling  and  destroying  their  best  friends. 
No  shelter  for  the  birds,  little  wonder 
that  the  war  between  man  and  insect  is 
a  losing  battle  for  man,  because  he  so 
little  heeds  the  helpful  birds.  The  steep 
hillside  farms  that  have  been  denuded  of 
their  timber  some  few  years  ago,  are  to- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


980. — An  Afternoon 
Model.  Designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3ti 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  2%  yds. 
of  2-in.  lace.  Ten 
cents. 


in  sizes  16,  18,  20 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  54-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
2%  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 

11134 — Designs  for 


835.  —  Simple  but 
Smart.  Designed  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10  and 
12  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2  yds.  of  40- 
in.  material  with  % 
yd.  of  18-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  3  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 

Curtains,  Scarfs  or 


UUUL  ■‘■'U'74  ill.  wine  *74  xu. 

wo  remaining  motifs  measure  each  13% 
u.  wide  by  7%  in.  high.  Ten  cents. 
Spring  and  Summer  Fashion  Magazine, 
10  cents. 


day  practically  worthless ;  even  a  mole 
run  soon  starts  a  gulley  that  if  left  alone 
will  in  a  few  years  bury  a  horse.  A 
wagon  rut,  a  calf  path,  all  soon  start  a 
gulley.  Grass  is  very  hard  to  hold  with 
thaws  and  sudden  freezes.  One  finds  many 
things  to  battle  against  in  the  effort  to 
eke  a  scant  living  out  of  soil  so  long 
robbed.  I  sometimes  wonder  how  the 
next  generation  will  manage.  True  there 
are  yet  many  acres  of  virgin  soil  that  can 
be  brought  into  production,  but  with  the 
increasing  population,  the  increasing 
manufacturing  plants  that  pay  such 
fascinating  prices  calling  from  the  farms 
the  best  and  brightest,  leaving  ofttimes 
only  the  old,  the  maimed,  the  blind  and 
the  halt,  and  yet  no  one  has  ever  dis¬ 
covered  the  process  by  which  the  main 


essentials  of  life  can  be  produced  any 
way  or  anywhere  except  from  the  soil. 
Would  not  all  the  world  better  sit  up  and 
take  notice  of  what  lies  ahead  if  this 
precious  heritage  is  wasted?  It  is  a  birth¬ 
right  that  can  be  easily  sold  for  a  mess 
of  pottage. 

The  new  year  so  far  has  surely  brought 
us  its  portion  of  heartaches  and  anxiety. 
An  operation  for  one  of  the  boys ;  surely 
one  can  sympathize  with  those  who  follow 
a  loved  one  to  the  operating  room,  and 
then  stand  by  until  he  comes  back  to  the 
conscious  world  again.  Mildred,  the  last 
granddaughter,  has  been  very  ill,  and  was 
far  from  well  when  she  left  with  her 
mother  to  join  Cecil  in  Detroit. 

Next  a  smallpox  scare  in  school,  which 
was  finally  pronounced  chicken-pox,  al¬ 
together  along  with  not  the  best  of  health, 
have  I  think,  brought  on  many  gray  hairs 
and  extra  wrinkles,  but  through  it  all  one 
is  ever  conscious  of  that  never  failing 
Friend  to  Whom  one  can  go  with  even  the 
least  of  troubles  and  find  peace  and 
sti-ength  to  carry  on. 

Again  I  look  around  me  and  find  none 
with  whom  I  would  willingly  exchange 
places,  two  good  friends  threatened  with 
cancers  on  the  face,  another  with  a  cancer 
on  her  eye,  another  with  a  dangerous 
goiter,^  another  whose  home  is  broken  up 
By  sin’s  dark  shadow — another  with  two 
lads  sentenced  to  the  pen — another  home 
where  death  lias  entered,  and  so  on  and 
on.  No  home  but  somewhere  is  a  heart¬ 
ache,  a  trouble  or  a  burden  to  bear.  So 
I  take  heart  of  grace  and  think  my 
Father  has  been  wonderfully  good  to  me ; 
so  many  things  to  be  glad  for  as  well  as 
some  few  make  me  sad. 

One  has  so  many  good  friends — even 
sickness  has  its  recompense  in  proving 
those  good  true  friends — and  no  actual 
necessity  but  what  in  some  way  it  has 
been  supplied.  So  many  have  written  to 
know  why  I  do  not  write  oftener  to  The 
•  It.  N.-Y.  Perhaps  you  urill  gather  from 
these  scattered  remarks  the  reason  why. 
And  now  God’s  best  blessings  on  you  all. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Household  Notes  from 
Pennsylvania 

This  week  has  seemed  like  real  Win¬ 
ter.  The  thermometer  has  been  as  low 
as  zero  this  morning  and  the  snow  has 
blown  until  we  could  hardly  see  the  barn. 
I  do  not  mind  the  Winter,  however,  if 
I  have  plenty  to  eat  and  am  warm  and 
busy  inside,  and  just  at  present  I  am 
all  three. 

Husband  has  just  killed  a  beef  and  I 
am  taking  care  of  the  meat.  A  part  of  it 
is  sold.  We  have  kept  some  of  it  frozen 
for  use  in  the  near  future,  and  the  rest 
I  have  canned  for  the  warmer  days.  I 
have  very  good  luck  with  my  meat  can¬ 
ning,  and  it  is  so  easy.  I  simply  cut 
the  meat  from  the  bones  and  gristle.  Then 
I  pack  the  cans  with  as  large  pieces  as 
I  can  put  in  easily,  add  one  teaspoon  of 
salt,  fit  the  rubber  in  place,  and  put  on 
the  cover,  and  put  the  first  wire  in  place 
or,  if  it  is  a  Mason  can,  screw  the  cover 
on  just  enough  to  hold.  Do  not  put 
water  in  the  can.  Place  in  water  and 
cook  three  hours  and  then  seal  the  cans. 
Husband  helped  me  cut  up  the  meat  this 
year,  so  we  did  it  all  one  afternoon  and 
placed  the  cans  in  a  cool  room  (not 
freezing),  and  I  cooked  them  as  soon  as 
my  cooker  and  time  would  allow. 

The  bones  I  boiled  until  the  meat  came 
off,  and  filled  cans  with  the  meat  and 
broth,  adding  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  and 
cooked  the  same  as  the  other  meat,  but 
only  allowed  it  to  boil  an  hour,  as  the 
meat  was  already  tender  and  needed  only 
to  be  sealed.  For  a  cooker  I  use  my 
wash  boiler  with  a  rack  inside.  A  rack 
may  be  bought  or  easily  made. 

The  heart,  tongue  and  suet  I  shall  care 
for  next  week. 

We  have  quite  a  lot  of  apples  this  year, 
but  as  some  are  windfalls  they  are  not 
keeping  very  well,  so  I  have  filled  about 
20  cans  with  apple  sauce.  I  cook  it  as 
for  the  table  and  fill  hot  cans  with  the 
hot  sauce,  and  seal.  We  like  apple  sauce 
very  well,  and  I  do  not  think  anything  is 
quite  as  good  with  it  as  molasses  cake  or 
cookies. 

This  is  the  way  I  make  my  cookies : 
One-half  cup  sugar,  one  cup  melted  lard, 
iy2  cups  molasses,  one  tablespoon  ginger, 
one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
half  cup  hot  water,  one  teaspoon  soda, 
five  cups  flour  and  two  teaspoons  baking- 
powder.  Mix  in  the  order  given  and  let 
stand  until  cold.  This  is  important,  as 
cookies  are  more  easily  handled,  and  the 
secret  of  good  cookies  is  to  roll  them  soft 
unless  you  want  hard  cookies. 

I  made  some  of  these  cookies  today,  but 
as  I  was  in  a  hurry  I  added  one:quarter 
cup  more  water,  a  cup  of  raisins  and 
dropped  them  from  a  teaspoon  on  the 
greased  pan.  The  drop  cookies  proved 
very  good,  according  to  the  male  judges, 
and  much  easier  according  to  the  female 
mind.  Some  I  dropped  in  patty  tins  and 
made  uniform  in  shape. 

When  I  started  to  make  them  I  was 
horrified  to  find  I  had  no  light  molasses, 
and  I  detest  cookies  made  from  dark  mo¬ 
lasses,  and  I  thought,  “What  Avill  I  do?’ 
for  you  know  it  is  disturbing  to  make 
your  plans  and  then  in  the  midst  of  a 
busy  rush  to  find  yourself  unable  to  carry 
them  out.  I  thought  a  minute  and  said, 
“I’ll  try  it,”  and  so  I  did.  I  took  a  cup 
of  sugar,  added  enough  water  to  make  a 
syrup  when  cooked.  When  it  boiled  I 
added  half  a  cup  of  the  dark  molasses, 


0UR  new  illustrated  booklet 
tells  all  about  our  convenient 
“Banking  by  Mail”  method — Send 
for  your  copy  today. 
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Assets  over 
$35,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


Join  this  army 
of  thrifty,  prosper¬ 
ous  people— Bank 
with  us  by  mail. 


^  "  ■  —  -  -  -  Mail  this  slip  today  mmmmmmi 

j  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

■  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
I  booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
I  World.” 

I  Name . 

I  Address . 

I  City .  R  N-Y 
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Ranges 
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New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves. 
Ranges.  Furnaces.  200  styles  and 
sizeB.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel 
ranges  and  combination  eras  and 
Coal  ranges.  Mahogany  porcelain 
enamel  heating  stoves. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24-hr. 
shipments.  80-day  free 
trial.  860-day  test.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  660,000 
customers.  Write  today 
for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co* 
Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo. 

vs..—  Direct  to  You’ 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


you  can  paper tne  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artisticwall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  design,  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  121  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cuticura  Soap 

Best  for  Baby 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cutlcura  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Mass. 


BARRELS  of  CHINA  ^Ruv 

Send  $5.50  for  100  assorted  dishes,  or  $9.00  for  decorated. 
Contains  not  less  than  12  cups,  saucers,  all  sizes  plates, 
oatmeals,  sauce  dishes,  platter,  sugar,  creamer,  etc. 
Factory  imperfections.  If  freight  is  over  $1.00  we  pay 
difference.  Shipped  from  our  warehouses,  Boston  or 
New  York.  UNITEDCHINA,  INC., Dept. J, Boston, Mas, 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over.  ;cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


U  O  IV!  F  'V eave  Colonial  Rugs  special  to  order. 
■_*  1 “r  Fascinating  homecraft.  Steady  demand. 

W  E  A V I  N  G  Learn  in  30  minutes.  Loom  Book  FREE. 

PAYS  BIG!  UNION  LOOM  W0RKS,;27G  Factory  St.  Boonvillc.  N. I 


LADIES 


Si 


FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS 
3  PAIR . 

Black.  Gray,  Beige,  Nude. 
Sizes  :  8k  to  10k,.  GOOD  OPENINGS  FOR  AGENTS. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD,  MASS. 


FURS  -  HIDES  -  WOOL 

Important  price  advances.  List  just  out.  No 
shipment  too  small  or  large.  Write  today. 

S  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ  Keystone  Hide  Ce.  LANCASTER.  PA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
Suarantee  editorial  page. 
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and  behold,  I  had  a  golden  brown  mo¬ 
lasses.  It  tasted  good,  too. 

Here  is  my  favorite  molasses  cake.  It 
is  not  only  good  but  economical  for  this 
time  of  year,  when  eggs  are  high:  One 
cup  sugar,  half  cup  shortening,  one  cup 
raisins,  one  cup  liquid,  one  teaspoon  soda, 
half  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  half  teaspoon  cloves,  two  tablespoons 
molasses,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
flour  to  make  usual  batter.  Boil  the 
raisins  in  water  five  minutes  and  use  the 
liquid,  which  should  make  a  cupful,  for 
the  wetting.  aunt  Helen. 

Making  Hooked  and  Knitted 
Rugs 

In  the  long  Winter  days  I  spend  some 
of  my  spare  time  making  hooked  and  knit 
rugs.  Hooked  rugs  require  a  frame. 

First,  for  the  frame  I  use  narrow  strips 
of  hemlock  or  pine  2V2  in.  wide,  ^  or  % 
in.  thick.  There  are  two  strips  41)  in.  long, 
the  side  pieces  50  in.  long.  When  rug  is 
ready  for  frame,  fasten  corners  with  small 
nails  and  use  small  clamps  to  hold  firmly. 

I  use  a  good,  firm  piece  of  burlap,  get¬ 
ting  this  at  my  grocery  store ;  oatmeal  or 
bean  sacks.  The  loosely  woven  burlap 
does  not  hold  the  rags  firmly  and  they 
soon  work  out.  One  can  buy  good  burlap 
in  the  city  stores,  also  the  burlap  rug 
patterns  stamped  in  colors.  There  is  a 
firm  in  Massachusetts  that  sells  good  pat¬ 
terns,  but  I  usually  make  my  own.  First 
hem  the  burlap  on  machine,  make  large 
or  small  as  preferred ;  32x42  if  you  get 
the  large  sack.  Mark  the  sack  wTith  thread 
basting  exactly  in  the  center,  so  to  get 
your  pattern  even.  I  then  make  roses, 
leaves,  etc.,  on  cardboard,  cut  them  out, 
put  on  rug  and  draw  around  with  heavy 
crayon,  using  the  table  or  board  to  lay 
rug  on.  I  have  catalog  of  hooked  rugs 
that  I  take  patterns  from.  When  all 
marked,  I  tack  on  frame  with  carpet 
tacks,  putting  a  little  square  of  paste¬ 
board  or  leather  under  each  tack ;  draw 
very  firm  and  solid.  Do  not  nail  frame 
until  you  get  your  rug  hemmed  and  then 
nail  to  fit  rug.  I  have  several  frames, 
large  and  small. 

For  material,  I  use  wool  underwear  cut 
round  and  round,  never  lengthwise ;  any 
soft  woolen  flannel  or  outing  blankets. 
Old  faded  gray  looks  like  velvet  when 
hooked  in.  The  woolen  rug  is  much  more 
durable  than  the  silk  rug  and  almost  as 
pretty.  Stockings,  jersey  and  thread  silk 
underwear  hook  in  nicely.  Some  time  ago 
I  made  a  small  one  with  tan  centre  and 
maple  leaf  wreath  with  dark  brown  bor¬ 
der,  and  now  I  have  an  all-silk  one  nearly 
finished.  The  centre  background,  a  pink¬ 
ish  tan  (I  dyed  light  brown  very  weak 
dye  with  just  a  wee  bit  of  cardinal  red)  ; 
wreath  in  centre,  four  small  yellow  flow¬ 
ers,  black  centres,  dark  lavender  roses, 
green  leaves,  corners  pale  pink  roses,  sides 
star  flower  in  blue,  yellow  centre,  with 
peacock  and  navy-blue  scroll  border,  black 
at  the  edge. 

I  have  such  a  hook  as  was  used  40 
years  ago;  really  is  a  curved  crochet- 
hook  with  handle,  but  can  use  a  steel  or 
bone  hook  No.  5,  or  have  a  small  wooden 
hook  made,  very  pointed.  The  rags  are 
cut  1  y2  in.  wide  and  not  sewed.  Holding 
a  length  of  rag  in  your  left  hand,  place 
it  underneath  the  foundation,  and  with 
the  hook  in  the  right  hand  draw  it 
through,  making  loops  about  one-half  inch 
high.  They  should  all  be  of  the  same 
height.  It  is  best  to  follow  the  outlines 
of  the  pattern  first,  then  fill  in  the  solid 
parts.  The  loops  should  be  drawn  in  as 
closely  as  possible  to  cover  all  the  burlap. 
Some  cut  the  loops,  but  I  do  not  clip,  as 
they  are  so  much  more  durable  uncut.  It 
is  difficult  to  hook  through  the  hem  on 
burlap,  so  I  hook  to  the  hem  and  then 
fasten  burlap  over  on  back  of  rug. 

To  make  the  knit  rugs,  I  knit  in  strips 
of  six  or  eight  stitches;  first  knit  one 
long  strip  15  to  20  inches  long,  then  sew 
strips  around  it,  making  rugs  oval  in 
shape  in  sizes  anywhere  from  a  yard  in 
length  to  three  yards,  and  from  20  in.  in 
width  to  54  in.  Use  dark  woolen  goods 
for  centre  strip,  crochet  one  row  around 
that  of  rose,  orange  or  green,  next  row 
sew  in  a  short  piece  of  rose,  orange  or 
green  (whichever  you  are  using)  every 
four  inches,  so  the  color  comes  every  four 
inches  after  knitting.  Sometimes  I  use 
for  whole  rug  just  shades  of  blue  and  a 
bit  of  yellow  or  orange;  or  another  pretty 
rug  is  made  with  shades  of  brown  with  a 
bit  of  rose  and  green ;  never  any  gaudy 
colors  that  clash.  The  knitting  is  handy 
to  have  to  pick  up  in  the  spare  minutes. 
1  sew  rags  on  machine,  using  three-cord 
thread,  40  or  50;  it  only  costs  half  what 
the  six-cord  does.  I  especially  enjoy  dye¬ 
ing  the  material  and  mixing  the  colors  to 
get  the  exact  shade  I  wish  to  use. 

A.  M.  P. 


While  the  Winter  Winds 
Howl 

Each  of  us  likes  to  feel  that  we  have 
taken  at  least  one  step  upward  each  year, 
and  the  Winter  time  has  fewer  outside 
distractions,  so  that  would  seem  to  be  the 
logical  time  for  self-improvement.  JLast 
year  we  had  the  sewing  director  of  the 
Extension  Service  to  teach  us  new  tricks, 
and  we  all  learned  several,  from  running 
a  tuck  across  our  stocking-heels  to  hide 
the  darned  places  to  threading  a  sewing- 
machine  needle  without  looking  at  the 
eye.  But  this  year  we  have  no  such 
source  of  inspiration,  so  I  was  wondering 
what  I  could  do  for  excitement  to  make 
the  Winter  pass  more  quickly. 


There  is  a  story  around  to  the  effect 
that  if  you  wish  the  Winter  to  pass  speed¬ 
ily,  just  sign  a  three-months’  note  for  any 
bank  on  December  first,  and  the  very  first 
thing  you  know  the  robins  will  be  singing 
to  announce  the  first  of  March.  But  I 
wanted  some  other  way  than  this.  You 
know  women  are  notoriously  hard  to  suit. 

While  I  was  mixing  up  bread  one  eve¬ 
ning  I  had  an  idea.  Bread-mixing,  by 
the  way,  is  a  great  indoor  sport,  and  she 
who  has  kneaded  a  batch  of  bread  faith¬ 
fully  for  the  required  10  minutes  by  the 
clock  has  no  need  of  “Indian  clubs’’  for 
exercise.  Well,  I  was  wondering  how 
many  kinds  of  bread  most  of  us  were  in 
the  habit  of  making.  I  think  about  four 
would  be  the  limit  for  the  average,  and 
yet  there  must  be  more  than  25  kinds  that 
are  ever  so  good,  if  you  judge  from  the 
yeast  advertisements  that  are  running  in 
the  papers  lately.  Don’t  the  pictures 
make  you  hungry?  Frosted  raisin-bread, 
graham  -  nut  bread,  apple  cake,  raised 
doughnuts  rolled  in  sugar,  pecan  rolls 
with  caramel  frosting,  cinnamon  buns, 
braided  currant  tea  rings  with  frosting, 
and  Swedish  squares  fried  in  your  kettle 
of  doughnut  fat,  to  eat  warm  with  coffee. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  just  every 
bit  as  worthwhile  to  be  clever  at  making 
fancy  breads  as  to  be  very  good  at  bridge. 
At  any  rate,  it’s  to  be  my  new  dissipation 
for  this  Winter. 

When  you  speak  of  studying  anything 
new,  there  are  always  three  standard  ex¬ 
cuses  why  some  cannot  join  the  rest.  The 
favorite  one  is,  “I  just  don’t  have  time! 
It  keeps  me  on  the  go  all  the  time  to 
cook  for  my  family.  Why,  you  ought  to 
see  the  way  they  eat.”  Well,  you’d  still 
be  cooking  for  them,  wouldn’t  you?  The 
next  excuse  is,  “With  such  bad  weather, 
small  children,  and  poor  traveling  I  can’t 
leave  the  house  to  go  to  meetings.”  Just 
so.  You  don’t  need  to.  Your  experiments 
are  all  necessarily  done  in  your  own 
kitchen.  The  third  excuse  is,  “I  can’t 
afford  it.”  But  you  can  find  nothing 
cheaper  to  eat  than  bread  flour  and  yeast 
cakes,  and  if  we  can’t  afford  pecan  rolls 
this  week  we  can  buy  a  bag  of  peanuts 
and  call  them  peanut  rolls.  Really,  you 
can’t  get  the  best  of  the  farmers’  wives 
on  a  little  matter  like  that.  So  the  only 
reason  for  not  trying  this  scheme  would 
be  because  we  didn’t  want  to,  or  our 
kitchen  stove  was  out  of  commission. 

Once,  while  in  a  demonstrating  tent 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  I  heard 
a  woman  say,  “O,  Miss  Blank?  She 
knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  fancy 
breads !”'  Why  can’t  you  or  your  club  be 
the  ones  in  your  town  to  be  an  authority 
on  fancy  breads?  Probably  your  hus¬ 
bands  won’t  care  how  many  kinds  you 
try. 

The  big  yeast  companies  put  out  some 
very  good  booklets  on  this  subject,  book¬ 
lets  which  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  and 
when  you  have  a  new  idea  on  your  mind 
you  are  always  picking  up  new  ideas  here, 
there  and  everywhere. 

HAZEL  M.  ANDREWS. 


Old  Patchwork  Design 

The  pattern  illustrated  is  the  old  “star 
and  chains.”  The  finished  block  is  18 
inches.  The  block  contains  44  pieces,  the 
colored  pieces  being  16  small  diamonds, 


Star  and  Chains — An  Old  Patchwork 
Pattern 


eight  small  squares,  eight  small  triangles, 
and  four  larger  triangles  for  the  corners. 

First  eight  diamonds  are  set  together 
to  form  the  star,  then  eight  white  squares 
fill  out  the  points  of  the  star.  Next  come 
eight  diamonds  of  color,  and  four  white 
triangles  fill  out  the  center  square.  Then 
piece  the  white  triangle  and  colored 
diamonds  to  make  a  band  for  each  side 
of  the  square,  and  add  the  white  tri¬ 
angles  at  the  corners  to  finish  out  the 
square.  It  is  not  hard  to  piece  when  you 
get  the  knack.  We  like  to  make  paste¬ 
board  patterns  for  patchwork  blocks,  as 
they  are  easy  to  cut  from,  and  there  is 
less  risk  of  irregularity  in  size. 


A  Social  Occasion 

Can  we  have  good  social  evenings  in 
our  rural  districts  without  driving  into 
town  to  a  movie  or  dance?  Yes,  indeed, 
we  can.  I  remember  some  years  ago  we 
used  to  meet  around  at  the  neighbors’ 
homes  every  two  weeks  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months ;  everybody  played  games,  and 
a  few  who  seemed  to  have  special  talent 
for  music  or  reciting  always  added  their 
part  to  our  entertainment.  Only  simple 
refreshments  were  served.  The  gather¬ 
ings  were  well  attended  and  gave  much 
pleasure;  but  finally  some  one  started 


serving  more  elaborate  refreshments,  and 
then  another  tried  to  outdo  her,  and  so 
on,  until  these  affairs  become  a  thing  of 
the  past,  as  some  could  not  afford  to  have 
them  on  this  scale,  and  others  could  not 
spend  so  much  time  in  their  preparation. 

Now,  suppose  you  stop  and  think  a 
minute  and  see  if  you  wouldn’t  like  to 
invite  your  neighbors  in  some  evening 
soon  for  a  get-together  time.  Perhaps 
you  have  a  grown  daughter  or  son  who 
will  be  delighted  with  your  plan  and  glad 
to  help  you.  Hunt  up  plenty  of  games; 
those  which  call  for  thinking  or  skill, 
everybody  likes  them.  You  can  always 
find  new  ones  in  the  magazines,  or,  better 
yet,  purchase  a  book  of  games ;  they 
aren’t  expensive  and  are  so  handy  to  have. 
I  will  suggest  a  few  for  a  starter. 

Take  a  quart  milk  bottle  and  15  pea¬ 
nuts,  stand  erect,  and  each  person  takes 
a  turn  to  see  how  many  he  can  throw  into 
the  bottle. 

Another  game  everybody  likes  is  a 
homemade  concern,  and  I  have  no  name 
for  it.  It  is  played  with  jar  rings.  It 
consists  of  a  board  about  16x16  in.  and 
has  nine-penny  nails  spaced  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  apart,  and  large  numbers  cut  from 
old  calendars  pasted  under  each  nail.  The 
centre  nail  has  an  O  under  it,  as  the 
rings  seem  to  go  on  it  more  often  than 
on  the  rest.  We  have  two  with  10,  two 
■with  15,  two  with  5,  one  with  25  and  one 
with  50.  Fifteen  jar  rubbers  are  used, 
and  each  person  takes  a  turn  at  throwing 
them  on  the  nails  and  trying  to  make  the 
highest  score.  Players  stand  about  eight 
feet  from  the  board,  which  is  hung  on 
the  wall. 

For  a  good  laugh,  try  the  game  of 
“Poor  Pussy.”  Some  one  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  then  kneels  before 
some  one  and  meows  three  times.  The 
person  he  is  kneeling  before  strokes  his 
head  each  time  and  says  “Poor  pussy.” 
If  she  laughs  while  saying  it  then  she  is 
“it.”  If  he  can’t  make  her  laugh,  he  then 
kneels  before  somebody  else. 

Usually,  and  I  cap  almost  safely  say, 
always  there  is  some  one  in  a  crowd  who 
is  clever  at  reading  some  short,  humorous 
story  or  reciting  some  jolly  recitation. 
Tell  that  person  to  come  prepared  to  be 
called  upon.  By  all  means  have  every¬ 
body  join  in  all  the  games ;  wallflowers 
never  have  a  good  time  and  sometimes 
spoil  the  evening  for  others  by  refusing 
to  join  in.  Don’t  leave  the  good  time  just 
for  the  young  folks ;  they  like  to  have  the 
older  folks  join  them  and  will  appreciate 
your  presence  with  them  much  more  if 
you  become  one  of  them.  You  will  also 
keep  yourself  young,  and  who  doesn’t 
covet  that  treasure?  It  seems  to  me  if 
mothers  and  daughters  and  fathers  and 
sons  wrere  to  spend  more  evenings  together 
this  way  the  home  life  would  take  on  a 
more  congenial  atmosphere,  mrs.  f.  e.  d. 


"Hacking  Cough  ? 

Just  Rub 
If  A  way 

Musferole  does  the 
work,  quickly  and 
pleasantly.  Rub  it 
on  the  throat  and 
chest.  It  tingles  and 
penetrates  the  skin. 

It  relieves  soreness 
and  wards  off  dan¬ 
ger.  A  clean  white 
ointment  made 

with  oil  of  mustard  and  other  simple  in¬ 
gredients. 

Keep  Musterele  handy  for  instant  use. 
When  suffering  from  croup,  chest  cold, 
sore  throat,  bronchitis,  tonsilitis,  pains  in 
joints,  headache,  neuralgia,  chilblains  or 
frost  bite,  rub  on  good  old  Musterole. 

To  Mother s:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  Ask  for  Children ’s Musterole. 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


ACTUAL  SAMPLES  OF 
HIGH-GRADE 

ALL  PAPER 

NOW  READY 

Alio  tWb,  VaroiiHo,  Ete, 

White  today.  Dept.  S 

INDEPENDENT  WALL  PAPER  CO.  Pimtmgh,  Penniybiai, 


Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
■wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
1  foot  pains ;  no  dangerous  applications 
I  of  acids  ana  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  $  I  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  BoxR-1,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Write  for  free  booklet 
“100  Foods  from  4  Basic 
Recipes”.  It  will  show 
you  how  to  make  100 
delicacies  from  only  4 
basic  recipes  —  a  new 
variety  in  your  baking ! 
Pillsbury  Flour  Mills 
Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


Qet  better  flavor  in  all 
your  baking! 


No  doubt  you’ve  known  women 
whose  baked  foods  were  always  per¬ 
fect  in  appearance,  but  disappointing 
in  taste.  Many  times  the  root  of  the 
trouble  is  flour  made  from  the  wrong 
type  of  wheat.  Pillsbury’s  Best 
Flour  will  give  you  that  delicious, 
delicate,  unmistakable  flavor  that 
marks  your  truly  perfect  cake, 
biscuits,  and  bread.  It  is  made  only 
from  carefully  selected,  full-flavored 
wheat — you  can  depend  on  it  for 
better  flavor  and  more  certain 


success  in  anything  you  bake! 


PUlsburys 

Best  Flour 

generous  quality — for  bread ,  biscuits  and  pastry 
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Unif  orm 
Profit  -  Earning 

Dairy  and  Poultry 
Feeds  for  Every  Need 

You  can  get .  .  .  under  the  B-B  [Bull-Brand]  Trade-Mark  .  .  .  Dairy 
and  Poultry  Feeds  that  will  meet  your  specific  needs.  Each  of  these 
B-B  Feeds  is  prepared  according  to  a  formula  that  has  been  tested 
and  proved,  in  actual  feeding,  by  thousands  of  Dairymen  and  Poultry- 
men.  Every  B-B  Feed  is  made  of  pure,  "grade-one”  ingredients  that 
are  cleaned  three  times  and  compounded  into  a  unifonn  ration  which 
will  produce  the  results  that  have  won  thousands  to  B-B  Feeds. 


Bull-Brand  Sweetened 
Dairy  Ration. 

24%  Protein;  5.5%  Fat; 
12%  Fiber. 

Bull-Brand  Dry  Dairy 
Ration. 

24%  Protein;  6%  Fat; 
12%  Fiber. 

B-B  Red-E-Mixt  Sweet¬ 
ened  Dairy  Feed. 

20%  Protein;  5%  Fat; 
10%  Fiber. 

B-B  Hi-Test  Sweetened 
Dairy  Feed 

20%  Protein;  5%  Fat; 
12%  Fiber. 

B-B  Marmico  Molassei 
Dairy  Feed. 

16%  Protein;  4%  Fat; 
12%  Fiber. 

B-B  Chick  Starter 
with  Dried  Buttermilk. 

12%  Protein;  4%  Fat; 
4%  Fiber.  . 


B-B  Chick  Feed. 

11%  Protein;  2.5%  Fat; 
4%  Fiber. 


y — 

f  SWEETENED! 


100  LBS.  KET 

BULL  BRAND 


,sJ*eeten££  \ 


B-B  Growing  Mash 
with  Dried  Buttermilk. 

18%  Protein;  5%  Fat 
7%  Fiber. 

B-B  Developing  Feed. 

io%|Protein;  2%  Fat; 
5%  Fiber. 

B-B  Laying  Mash 
with  Dried  Buttermilk. 

20%  Protein;  5%  Fat; 
8%  Fiber. 

B-B  Scratch  Feed. 

11%  Protein;  2.5%  Fat; 
4%  Fiber. 

B-B  Red-E-Mixt  Egg 
Mash  with  Dried  Butter¬ 
milk. 

18%  Protein;  5%  Fat; 
9%  Fiber. 

B-B  Daisy  Scratch  Feed. 

9%  Protein;  2.5%  Fat; 
5%  Fiber. 

B-B  Pigeon  Feed. 

11%  Protein;  4%  Fat; 
4%  Fiber. 


Cows  and  chickens  are  unable  to  earn  uniform,  "day- in-and -day-out”  profits 
when  they  are  fed  on  rations  that  are  made  of  certain  kinds  of  ingredients  one 
month  and  entirely  different  kinds  of  ingredients  the  next  month.  B-B  Feeds  are 
always  made  of  the  same  ingredients.  Their  ingredients  are  always  of  "grade-one” 
quality.  They  are  always  compounded  to  the  same,  never-varying  formulas.  That’s 
why  they  earn  uniform  profits,  month  after  month,  year  after  year. 

Try  B-B  [Bull  Brand]  Feeds  Under  This  Guarantee 

Get  300  pounds  of  B-B  [Bull  Brand]  Sweetened 
or  Dry  Dairy  Ration  or  a  30- day  supply  of  B-B 
[Bull  Brand]  Poultry  Feeds  from  your  local  Bull 
Brand  Dealer.  Feed  according  to  the  directions  in 
each  sack.  Check  the  production.  Compare  the 
results.  If  B-B  [Bull  Brand]  Feeds  do  not  produce 
greater  results  per  dollar  of  feed  cost . . .  bring  the 
empty  sacks  and  the  unused  feed  back  to  our 
dealer  and  he  will  refund  every  cent  of  your 
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MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK. 

Makers  of  Properly  Balanced  and  "Always  Uniform”  Dairy,  Poultry,  and  Stock  Feeds 
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Absorbent  Texture 

Small 
rounded 
•end  easy 
to  insert 


Spider,  Obstructions,  Hard  Milkers,  Cut  &  Bruised  Teats 

Made  of  an  absorbent  texture  capable  of  carrying  the 
Medicated  Ointment  into  the  teat  canal  to  the  seat  of  the 
trouble.  They  heal  the  teat  and  keep  it  open. 

Three  doz.  Dilators,  sterilized  and  packed  in  jar  of  Medi¬ 
cated  Ointment,  $1.00.  Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 
Manufactured  by 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  Veterinarian,  Dept.  5,  MORRIS.  N.  Y. 
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CAR-MIN-TON.  MINERAL  TONIC  FOR  COWS,  $1.00 
LIQUID  UDDER  BALM,  $1.00  FOUL  TREATMENT,  $1.00 
GARGET  POWDER,  .60  WHITE  SCOUR  TABLETS,  .50 
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Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
JoiLATOR  dozen;5  dozen$l,ormailed postpaid. 
inserted  Moore  Bros., DeptC  Albany.N.Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


REDUCE  YOUR  FEEDING  COSTS 

bv  using  KANE  SYRO  BRAND  FEEDING 
MOLASSES  with  your  home-grown  feeds 
and  roughage.  Shipments  in  barrels  from 
Philadelphia.  Imported  direct  from  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  by  the 

NATIONAL  MOLASSES  CORPORATION 
207  Walnut  Place  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WRITE  US  FOR  OUR  PRESENT  LOW  PRICES 
ON  CARLOADS  OR  LESS, 


GRANGE  SILOS 

Wood  Stave  Concrete  Stave 


Silos  worthy  of 
the  name  they 
bear. 

You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  see  our 
catalogue  and  get 
our  price  before 
buying  any  silo. 

A  card  to  our 
office  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  send 
you  both. 


Grange  Silo  Co. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Maine’s  Experience  With 
Tuberculosis 

Iu  view  of  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  cattle  industry  in  your  State  I  am 
wondering  whether  a  review  of  our 
situation  may  not  he  of  some  interest 
to  your  readers.  We  of  Maine  had  a 
long  and  bitter  fight  over  the  problem 
of  control,  reaching  back  nearly  50 
years.  The  State  was  moving  slowly 
towards  the  desired  end  when  radical 
men  attempted  to  secure  legislation 
obliging  a  tuberculin  test  in  every  sus¬ 
pected  case,  and  destruction  of  all  re¬ 
acting,  the  compensation  for  the  des¬ 
truction  of  those  killed  being  hut  par¬ 
tial.  For  years  this  fight  was  on,  the 
friends  of  tuberculin  gaining  slowly, 
but  only  in  the  face  of  violent  opposi¬ 
tion,  repeated  attempts  being  made  to 
repeal  all  such  legislation.  Wisdom  on 
the  part  of  officials  and  a  steady  con¬ 
tinuance  of  educational  efforts  gradu¬ 
ally  relieved  the  situation,  and  a  Sani¬ 
tary  Commissioner  was  provided  for 
and  appointed.  The  chief  hone  of  con¬ 
tention  has  been  that  of  compensation, 
farmers  believing  they  were  entitled 
to  full  value. 

Placing  the  duties  in  the  hands  of 
a  trained  and  lifelong  dairyman  who 
realized  the  situation  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  both  parties,  has  brought  a 
different  spirit,  until  today  the  test  is 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  great  ma¬ 
jority,  and  there  is  no  outward  evi¬ 
dence  of  friction.  So  successful  has 
been  the  work  that  at  the  present  time 
12  counties  have  been  admitted  into 
what  is  termed  the  “Accredited  Area.” 
When  ready  for  the  thorough  test  an 
embargo  is  placed  on  a  county  to 
check  any  sale  or  importation  until  the 
work  is  completed.  In  one  county  1G,- 
429  animals  were  tested  and  only  40 
reacted,  while  in  another  8,133  were 
tested  and  one  reacted.  Only  those 
counties  where  reaction  is  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  or  less  get  into  the  ac¬ 
credited  area.  Thus  in  12  counties 
150,606  have  been  tested  and  617  re¬ 
acted.  This  work  will  be  continued  un¬ 
til  the  entire  State  is  covered.  Natur¬ 
ally  this  tells  of  confidence  in  the  test, 
and  it  is  this  which  insipres  confidence 
in  the  product  by  the  public.  All  this 
time  compensation  has  not  reached  full 
value,  though  gradually  improved 
Legislators  are  slow  to  realize  the  sit¬ 
uation  when  appropriations  are  galled 
for,  and  not  until  this  is  gained  will 
full  justice  be  done.  At  the  same  time 
the  evidence  of  good  feeling  towards 
the  test,  and  officials  in  charge,  indi¬ 
cates  that  spirit  of  dependence  on  the 
test  as  superior  to  any  other  plan  for 
maintaining  the  standard  of  a  herd.  It 
has  been  a  long  struggle  to  reach  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  but  there  is  certainty 
that  we  have  been  on  the  right  road, 
for  no  one  wants  diseased  animals  in 
his  herd,  and  physical  examinations 
will  not  suffice.  In  the  years  there  have 
been  a  per  cent  where  the  test  failed 
and  a  healthy  animal  was  lost,  but  the 
per  cent  has  been  so  low,  compared 
with  any  other  known  means  of  pre¬ 
vention,  that  we  of  Maine  will  cling 
to  tuberculin,  in  the  hands  of  trained 
officials,  certain  that  it  is  the  safest 
and  best  protection  possible  for  the  in¬ 
dustry.  As  indicated  it  required  years 
to  educate  to  the  realization  of  what 
was  demanded;  it  also  required  time 
to  find  the  men  who  were  fitted  to  car¬ 
ry  forward  this  work,  as  it  will  take 
more  time  to  reach  a  point  where  com¬ 
pensation  will  he  reasonably  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  towards  that  end  we  are  mov¬ 
ing,  and  the  fact  of  hearty  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of 
owners  justifies  the  steps  already  taken 
and  expectation  of  better  days  ahead. 

Maine.  g.  m.  twitchell. 


canputupa 
Unadilla,  with 
very  little  help. 
The  parts  are  cut 
to  fit— no  bothersome 
overlapping  or  trimming  is 
necessary.  Unadillas  are  air¬ 
tight,  water-tight.Feed  settles 
compactly;  cures  evenly. 

Of  sound,  close-grained,  tight- 
jointed  wood,  the  Unadilla  is  firm¬ 
ly  anchored  to  the  ground.  Hoops 
start  and  end  at  front.  Door  fasten¬ 
ers  form  safe  ladder.  In  addition  the 
Unadilla  is  attractive  and  very  eco¬ 
nomical. 

Write  Today  for  big  free  catalog 
giving  you  details  of  construction, 
cash  discount  and  time 
payment  details. 

Also  tubs,  tanks 
and  vats 

UNADILLA  SILO 
COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 
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Economy  Silo  with  new 
doorway  and  hinged  doors 
is  a  wonder.  Always  ready 
to  swing  into  place.  No  car¬ 
rying  of  doors  up  or  down 
doorway.  Doors  cannot  get 
lost  or  misplaced. 

Superior  workmla'nship 
with  best  quality  of  long 
leaf  Yellow  Pine  or  Oregon 
Fir.  Easy  ladder  and  hinged 
doors.  Storm-proof  Anchor 
System  makes  Economy  Silo 
a  permanent  structure.  Low 
prices  now. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 
Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co 
Box  613  Frederick.  Md. 


ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Lifetime  Satisfaction 


TV>r  ADE  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  gal- 
IVi  vanized.  No  shrinkage  or  swelling. 
Can  be  increased  in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No  freeze  troubles. 

Send  for  remarkable  book¬ 
let— “What  Users  Say.” 

Easy  terms— buy  now, 
pay  later. 

Check  below  items  in 
which  you  are  interested 
and  we  will  send  illus¬ 
trated  folders. 

Agents  wanted  in  territory 
where  we  are  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Ross  Cutter  fie  Silo  Co., 
469  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 
Makers  of 
Silos  □  Cutters  □  Cribs  □ 
Brooder  HousesD  HogllousesQ  MillsQ 


BroRe  all  Power 
Records  at 
University  Tests 


In  a  University  test  a  Gehl  cut  19.26  tons  per 
hour  with  only  13.26  horse  power  or  .688  H.P. 
per  ton  cut — elevating  35  feet  and  running 
only  465  R.  P.  M.  — ■  tho  lowest  power  of 
any  cutter  in  the  test.  It  will  do  as  well 
on  your  own  farm. 

An  all-steel  machine,  unbreakable  steel  fly 

wheel,  built  for  years  of  hard  service.  Requires  »o  man 
at  feed  table.  Faster  work  at  less  cost.  AI1  sizes,  fly. 
wheel  and  cylinder  types.  Dealers  everywhere— 

Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

430  S.WaterSt.,WestBend,Wi*. 


AU  Gears 
Running  in  Oil 


RIB-STONE  SILOS 

ARE  BEST 

Valuable  Book  on  Silos  and  Silage,  with  a 
surprising  winter  order  offer  FREE  on  request. 


RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORE. 

Le  Roy,  New  York 
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New  Hampshire  Poultry 
Post  Mortem 

Over  1,800  chickens  were  sent  by 
New  Hampshire  poultrymen  last  year 
to  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  for  post-mortem  examination. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  diseases 
found  as  reported  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Gildow, 
who  is  in  charge  of  this  branch  of  the 
work : 

White  diarrhoea,  515. 

Coeeidiosis,  364. 

Pneumonia  and  Chilling,  342. 

Feeding  faults,  148. 

Paralysis,  145. 

Rickets,  67. 

A  program  to  meet  the  situation  in¬ 
dicated  by  these  figures'  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Extension  Service  as 
follows : 

1.  Clean  chicks.  Stock  free  from 
white  diarrhoea  may  be  obtained  by 
buying  only  from  accredited  flocks,  a 
list  of  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 

2.  Clean  houses.  Thoroughly  disin¬ 
fect  all  brooder  and  laying  houses. 

3.  Clean  land.  Grow  chickens  on  land 
not  used  for  poultry  for  three  years 
nor  fertilized  with  poultry  manure. 

4.  Clean  litter.  Change  shavings 
every  five  days. 

5.  Clean  feed.  Use  covered  hoppers. 

6.  Clean  management.  Grow  chicks 
away  from  adult  stock. 


That  Sea-going  Calf 

Readers  will  remember  that  in  the 
August  29,  1925  issue,  we  printed  the 
story  of  a  calf,  Nauset  Princess,  that 
pulled  away  from  its  tether,  headed  off 
down  the  Cape  Cod,  Mass,  coast, 
jumped  off  a  bluff  to  the  beach  and 
struck  out  through  the  breakers  into 
the  ocean,  as  though  on  the  way  to 
Europe.  After  a  time  she  turned  and 
swam  back  again.  The  men  walked 
her  up  the  beach  and  rushed  her  home 
in  a  truck.  An  hour  after  she  arrived 
home  she  kicked  off  the  blankets  and 
straw  in  which  she  had  been  wrapped, 
drank  a  bucketful  of  warm  milk,  and 
appeared  as  good  as  new. 

We  now  have  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Charles  A.  Gunn,  manager  of 
Nauset  Moors  Farm,  showing  that  the 
Princess  is  not  only  alive  but  very 
much  of  a  cow : 

As  to  the  sea-going  adventures  of 
one  of  our  calves,  Nauset  Princess,  I 
think  you  may  be  interested  to  know 
what  results  we  had  from  her.  8he  is 
a  good-sized  cow,  dropped  a  heifer 
calf  in  July,  1927,  and  gives  18  quarts 
of  milk.  Considering  her  strenuous 
start  in  life  we  feel  very  proud  of  her. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Egg  receipts  are  large  and  prices  show 
a  decline.  lJoultry  continues  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  • —  Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  prints,  50  to  52c ;  tubs, 
48  to  50c;  dairy,  43  to  47c;  storage,  39 
to  43c.  Cheese,  firm ;  flats,  new,  27  to 
28c ;  daisies,  new,  28  to  30c ;  limburger, 
longhorn,  29  to  31c ;  brick,  32  to  33c ; 
block  Swiss,  32  to  35c.  Eggs,  weak ; 
nearby,  fancy,  41  to  43c ;  grade  A,  39  to 
40c;  grade  B,  36  to  37c;  grade  C,  30  to 
35c ;  unclassified,  28  to  33c. 

Poultry — Dressed,  firm ;  fowls,  24  to 
33c  ;  old  roosters,  21  to  23c;  capons,  40 
to  45c ;  ducks,  28  to  30c ;  geese,  26  to 
29c ;  turkeys,  45  to  50c.  Live  poultry, 
steady ;  fowls,  24  to  29c ;  springers,  27 
to  30c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  22c ;  capons, 
30  to  35c ;  ducks,  30  to  32c ;  geese,  26  to 
28c ;  turkeys,  35  to  50c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes — Apples,  steady ; 
Hubbardson,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65;  Wealthy, 
$1.50  to  $2.25 ;  Baldwin,  Snow,  $1.75  to 
$2.50 ;  Spitzenberg,  $1.75  to  $2.75 ;  Jona¬ 
than,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  King,  Greening,  $2  to 
$2.50;  McIntosh,  $2.50  to  $3;  Rome 
Beauty,  western,  box,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ; 
Delicious,  $2.50  to  $4.75.  Potatoes, 
steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.25 ; 
150-lb.  bag,  $3  to  $3.10;  Bermuda,  bbl., 
$14  to  $15 ;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $2.25 
to  $2.35. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  Fla.,  hamper,  $6.25 
to  $8.25;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  22  to  25c;  cabbage,  bu., 
25  to  35c ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  celery, 
doz.,  75  to  90c ;  cucumbers,  box,  $6.25  to 
$7.25;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $4  to  $4.25; 
horseradish,  bbl.,  $15  to  $17  ;  lettuce.  5-lb. 
bskt.,  75  to  90c ;  iceberg,  crate,  $2.50  to 
$3.25;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to  75c; 
parsley,  doz.,  90c  to  $1.10 ;  parsnips,  bu., 


$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  peas,  Mex.,  crate,  $6.75 
to  $7 ;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.25  to 
$4.25 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to  35c ; 
spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  squash, 
bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.75 ;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt., 
$2.25  to  $3.25 ;  turnips,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ; 
watercress,  doz.,  25  to  30c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  firmer ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  21  to  23c ;  dark,  12  to  13c.  Maple 
syrup,  firm ;  fancy,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  com¬ 
mon,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Feeds.  —  Play,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $16  to  $18;  clover,  mixed,  $11  to 
$15 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $12 ;  wheat  bran, 
carlot:,  $36  ;  standard  middlings,  $36  ;  red- 
dog,  $40.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent 
protein,  $46 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $50.50 ; 
hominy,  $40 ;  gluten,  $43.10 ;  oatfeed, 
$21.25.  c.  H.  B. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . . .  .16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt... . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %-pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.58@  .60 

Cheese,  best,  lb . . 35@  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55  (g)  .60 

Gathered  . . . 40@  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .48 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb .  44(3)  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 03(3)  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04 (3)  .06 

Tomatoes,  bl . 20@  .35 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30(3)  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 06  @  .10 

Celery,  root . 10  @  .15 

Cauliflower,  head . 20 (a>  .30 

String  beans,  lb . 40 @  .50 

Lima  beans,  lb . 30(3)  .40 

Peas,  lb . 30 @  .40 

Lettuce,  head . 10(5)  .15 

Onions,  lb . 04(5)  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03@  .04 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  3-Feb  24. — Annual  Winter  poul¬ 
try  course,  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture,  Fariningdale,  Long  Island, 
N  Y 

Feb.  13-17.  —  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  15-17. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Annual  Eastern  Meeting, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

March  19-24.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 


May  8-11 — Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Clark’s 
Commercial  Classic.  Address  inquiries 
to  James  R.  Garver,  Madison,  Wis. 


DO  you  know 

what  colors  har¬ 
monize?  What  colors 
are  best  for  living  room? 
dining-room?  bed-room? 

What  colors  make  a  room 

look  larger?  How  to  pre-  _ _ 

pare  paint?  How  to  prepare  exterior  surfaces?  interior 
surfaces?  new  surfaces?  old  surfaces?  How  to  prime 
White  Pine?  Yellow  Pine?  Oak?  Maple?  How  to  put  ou 
first  ooat?  second  coat?  third  coat?  How  to  cover 
knots?  Do  you  know  good  paint  from  bad  paint?  How 
to  compare  one  manufacturer’s  formula  with  another’s? 
The  answers  to  all  these  important  questions  and  a 
hundred  others  are  in  “ Paints  and  How  To  Use  Them.’’ 
And  don’t  fool  yourself— it  cost9  a  lot  of  money  NOT  to 
know.  That’s  why  you  should|send  at  once  for  this  re- 
markable  32-page  book,  ‘‘Paints  and  How  To  Use  Them.” 
It  will  lie  a  big  money-saver  to  you— yet  it  costs  you  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing. I  Simply  ask  us  forit — no  obligation  atall. 

Standard  Pigment  Co.  Inc.,  Box  23,'ScIiuylerviIle,  N,  Y, 


DOGS 

PEDIGREED  GERMAN  PITDDH7C 

Jr  shepherd  (Police)  rurriLij 

Eligible  for  registration.  D.  A.  HOWE,  Akron,  N.  Y. 

Pnllio  PHPPICC  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 
UUIIIB  rurrito  free.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Mansfield,  0. 

pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
«  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  I’o. 

A  4  Qg.J  Handsome,  registered,  all  White  Collie. 

E\l  OIUU  \v.  R.  BURTON  •  AMELIA,  VA. 

C COTCH  COLLIES  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS— 

AJ  Cut  prices.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 

A  i  rod  nine  Brood  Matrons,  Puppies.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

HllGUdlGO  SHADY  SIDE  FARM  Madison,  N.  Y. 

pEimutEKD  W1REIIAIHED  FOX  TERRIER  and  CHOW  PUPS. 
1  $75do\vn  or  $85  to  $35.  TABORDALE  FARM.  Dover  Plains,  N-  Y. 

Boston  Terrier  PUPS 

fhe'cor?tcw—GET>,AN  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd 

NOW,  don’t  wait.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  New  Turk 

MISCL. ANEOUS 

RABBITS — New  Zealand  Reds 

Bargains— Breeders  and  Young  Stock. 

N.  D.  YOUNG  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 

GOATS  .-.  | 

Pedigreed  Tog'g'enbtirg'  Bucks 

Three  choice  one  year  old  animals— Reasonable  price. 

INLAND  FAI1M  8TONINGTON,  CONN. 


GUARANTEED 


lords  Milker 


to  milk  as  effectively  as  any  milker  made,  regardless  of 
price.  Finest  materials  and  construction  throughout. 
Tried  and  proven  by  thousands  of  farmers.  Sales  doub- 
lingyearly.  Cows  like  its  gentle,  soothing  action.  Saves 
hours  of  drudgery.  Delivers  clean,  top-price  milk.  Easy 
to  operate  and  keep  clean.  Many  styles  and  sizes. 

Send  for  instructive  booklet  No.  60,  FREE. 
Distributors  Wanted— Fine  opportunity  for  mer¬ 
chants  and  farmers.  Ask  for  details. 

MYERS-SHERMAN  COMPANY 
213  N.  Desplaines  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


1*1  ill  M 

MOO 

Single  Unit 
Complete 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


AUCTION 

500  Grade 
Dairy  Cattle 

Springing  Holstein  and 
Guernsey  Grades  will  pre¬ 
dominate  at  this  offering 

March  7,  1928 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Everyone  who  saw  my  four  large  grade 
sales  last  fall  said  they  had  never  seen 
so  many  really  fine  grade  cattle  as  had 
been  assembled  at  these  sales. 

The  finest  grade  dairy  cattle  in 
the  world  are  produced  in  the  territory 
that  provides  the  consignments  to 
my  sales. 

The  largest  and  most  modern  dairy 
cattle  sales  pavilion  insures  your  com¬ 
fort  regardless  of  weather  conditions. 

Write  for  further  particulars  to 

O.  G.  CLARK 

Box  371,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

(/  will  also  sell  500  choice  grades  April  4th) 


BUY 

WISCONSIN 
DAIRY  COWS 

Direct  from  our  Tested  County. 
Carload  of  choice  young  heavy 
producing  HOLSTEINS,  also  car 
choice  GUERNSEYS.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

Ogdensburg,  Wis. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  U  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  .  .  BARRE,  VERMONT 


FOR  SALE-BULL  CALVES 

6  weeks  of  age,  from  A.  R.  Cows — Sired  by  a  May  Rose 
Bull.  Price  $  1  OO  ea.  Also  young  bulls,  6  and  8  mos.  old. 
Pedigrees  Furnished. 

LOCUST  GROVE  FARM  WESTYILLE,  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  olean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  -ea- 
sonable  prices.  King  of  tbe  May— Dolly  Dimpie— 
Golden  Beoret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WJ,wg  0,ltT  FJ,RMg  ,,  g  g|  pkj|j  P| 


T1RBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  bull  calves  and  bulls  ready  for  service.  A.  R. 
breeding.  Attractive  prices.  Delivered  at  vour  station. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


T?OR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— from  rich 
A  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested,  l.  TERWILUGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS 

en  lots.  Price  list  free. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO. 


Either  color  or  sex. 
Singles,  pairs  or  doz- 
Booklet,  10  cents. 
Greenwich,  Ohio 


HOLSTEINS 


IMPORTED 


T.  B.  Tested,  Registered  and  High  Grade 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Grades — 25  large,  heavy 
springer  cows.  SI 65  each. 
Choice  10  or  more,  $t  75. 

Registered — If  two  year 
Old  springers,  Si 75  each. 
Well  grown,  perfect  indivi¬ 
duals. 

Registered — 32  3-4-5  years 
Old,  close  springers,  regis¬ 
tered  and  transfered  to  Am¬ 
erican  Herd  books.  $200 
each  for  the  lot  or  choice  of 
10  or  more,  S225  each. 

Bulls  from  dams  up  to 
28,000  lbs.  milk  and  over  1,200  butter  in  a  year,  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

SPOT  FARM  johmpcrorpeagan  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


Superior  in  pro¬ 
duction,  regular  in  calving, 
noted  for  size  and  vigor,  consist¬ 
ent  in  profits  returned— Holsteins 
are  known  as  the  most  dependable 
of  all  dairy  cows. 

Write  for  literature 
the  Extension  Service 


HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN 

Association  of  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


SWINE 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

All  ages.  Grand  Champion  Breeding.  Low  prices  on 
February  sales.  Richard  E.  Wais,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


Registered  Berkshires 

of  the  Real  Type  Strain  Boars,  ready  for  service,  bred 
gilts  and  pigs  for  sale  at 

THE  FARM  OF  THE  TALL  PINES,  Elmwood,  N.  H. 


BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood  young6bbredIoaw8d 

j  II.  II.  HA  UPENDING  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  REG.  BERKSHIRE  —  Gilts  bred  and 
open  at  reasonable  prices.  Nice  size  and  type 
CIUS.  A.  SLATER,  K.  11.  3,  NEWBURGH,  N.  V.  Forg<-;H ill  Farm 


Large 

II.  c. . 


DUROCS 

ALLEN  H.  POST 


BRED  SOWS— FALL  PIGS 

New  York’s  greatest  herd. 
-  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


REG.  DU  ROC  SWINEf’!^ 

F.  M.  Pattington  «fc  Son  -  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 


WhitPG  Bred  Sows,  Fall  Pigs. 
UHCMCl  *v  National  Champion 

Blood  Lines.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Squarr ,  Pa 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  -WHITES— Big  type,  reg¬ 
istered.  60  lb.  Boars  or  Sows,  $15  each;  80  lbs.,  $18 
each.  Bred  Sows,  $50.  R.  HILL,  Seneea  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  Poland-China  Boars 

Serviceable,  150  to  250  lbs.,  $35.00  to  $45.00  C.  ().  D. 
Fall  pigs.  Bred  Gilts.  STANLEY  SHORT,  ChestvoJd,  Delaware 


Registered  spotted  poland-china  hogs  for 
SALE— Pairs  and  trios,  no  akin.  Very  reasonable 
prices.  Write  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Va. 


FOR  SALE-0. 1.  G.  Registered  BOARS  and  SOWS 

all  ages.  Also  bred  Sows.  DR.  WALKER,  Box  594.  Auburn,  N.  1. 


QUAUTY  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  *4.50  each- 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  *5.00  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  *6.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 


Tel.  Wob.  1415 


Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS— P!GS— PIGS 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY  — THE  BEST 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Crossed,  6  8  weeks  old,  #4.00  each;  8-10  weeks 
oid,  $4.50  each.  A  few  selected  Chester  White  Sows 
and  unrelated  Boars,  2  months  old.  $0.50  each.  Ship 
any  number  C.  O.  q.  on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  ar¬ 
rival  at  your  express  station.  If  O.  K.  pay  your  ex¬ 
pressman,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for- 
crating.  Prompt  shipments. 

A  SQUARE  DEAL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  LexiiiQton,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1D85 

FOR 


SALE  PIGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 

Why  not,  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshireand 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


[ 


HORSES 


] 


3  Perclteron  Stallions 

AT  FARMERS  PRICES 

Well  grown  and  full  quality,  all  registered.  One  7  year 
old,  one  rising  3  years,  one  rising  2  > ,  ai  s. 

FOKSGATE  FAKJ1S  JAMESBUKG,  N.  J. 

PERCHERON  HORSES  Stallions  and  mares  of  ai 


able  prices. 


- - ages  for  sale  at  reason- 

YVM.  A.  REID,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


2  Percheron  Stallions  “ 


j  a  o. ,  ui  UixC  UUUUiC  dull 

J.  B.  LUNS,  Prattsburg,  N.  t. 


SHEEP 


SHEEP 


PURE  BRED  RAMBOUILLET  EWES 

1  to  carload,  bred  for  April,  May  lambs,  heavy  shearers. 

C.  S.  MULKS  ■  .  EATON,  N.  Y. 

CHEEP  WANTED— Dorset  Horns,  Cheviots  and  Blaekfaced  Highland.  Both 
»  grade  and  pure  bred.  FENT0H  BROOK  FARM,  Great  Barrington,  Mass, 
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7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Crops  and  Farm  News 

MORE  STRAWBERRIES  TO  COME 

Strawberry  acreage  for  market  shows 
another  year  of  increase,  according  to 


Countrywide  Situation 

SOME  MARKETS  GAIN  —  CROP  PLANNING 
UNDER  WAY — ONION  GROWERS  AND  THE 
TARIFF— ODD  SOURCE  OF  WOOL. 

Farm  markets  have  been  doing  slight¬ 
ly  better  toward  the  end  of  January. 
Grain,  and  potatoes  gained  a  little  in 
price  and  most  products  except  cotton 
have  been  holding  fairly  well.  South¬ 
ern  vegetables  are  moving  fast  and 
prices  working  lower.  Seed  catalogs 
are  coming  and  northern  farmers  begin 
to  talk  things  over. 

TALKING  CROPS  OVER 

Government  “outlook”  reports  are 
sent  out  early  in  February.  They  may 
be  relied  upon  to  contain  the  usual 
hints  to  keep  acreage  and  production 
down— advice  that  is  easy  to  give  but 
hard  for  farmers  to  take,  although  it 
is  plain  enough  that  nothing  else  would 
be  needed  to  put  the  farming  business 
in  good  position.  Perhaps  the  worst 
case  of  over-production  in  a  small  way 
is  that  of  growers  of  eastern  hard  cab¬ 
bage,  the  result  of  large  acreage  and  a 
good  crop  season.  Strawberries,  too. 
look  as  if  they  were  coming  to  a  spell 
of  over  -  production,  likewise  western 
grapes  and  the  orange  and  truck  crop 
business  in  the  South,  unless  a  frost 
can  be  relied  on  right  along  to  thin  out 
such  products.  With  most  lines,  the 
situation  is  not  bad  if  producers  would 
only  stand  pat.  Sad  to  say,  they  are 
reported  planning  to  raise  more  stuff, 
although  there  was  plenty  of  everything 
but  ’chard  fruit  the  past  season. 

HOW  ONIONS  COMPETE 

Our  onion  growers  have  been  worried 
more  and  more  by  competition  of  for¬ 
eign  onions  and  tomatoes.  The  tomato 
question  is  being  looked  into  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  especially  the  com¬ 
parative  cost  of  growing  the  crop  in 
Mexico,  which  shipped  about  5,000  cars 
last  season,  taking  the  cream  off  the 
early  market.  As  for  onions,  there  will 
be  a  hearing  before  the  commission  in 
Washington,  Feb.  9,  when  some  of  the 
growers  will  argue  that  the  duty  should 
be  advanced  perhaps  half  a  cent  above 
the  present  rate  of  one  cent  a  pound. 

Imports  amount  to  about  15  per  cent 
of  the  supply.  Two-thirds  of  these  im¬ 
ports  come  from  Spain,  the  rest  mostly 
from  Egypt.  The  past  year  or  two  the 
imports  from  Egypt  have  been  increas¬ 
ing  because  of  better  steamship  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  last  year  there  were 
actually  more  onions  coming  from 
Egypt  than  from  Spain.  These  Egyptian 
onions  arrive  mostly  in  April,  May  and 
June.  They  are  a  bit  strong  and  tough 
and  not  a  very  popular  onion  when  our 
northern  onions  are  at  their  best.  In 
late  Spring  our  onions  are  much  the 
worse  for  long  storage,  and  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  sell  at  good  prices,  being  much 
like  northern  onions  in  appearance  and 
fairly  good  for  cooking.  Southern  grow¬ 
ers  are  complaining,  too,  on  the  ground 
that  these  onions,  while  different  from 
Bermudas,  greatly  affect  the  whole 
onion  market  during  the  Spring  months 
when  Texas  onions  are  in  full  swing. 
Again,  in  June,  the  early  onion  growers 
of  New  Jersey  and  other  mid-season 
sections  feel  the  competition.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  whole  brotherhood  of  onion- 
growers  is  more  or  less  united  in  the 
complaint.  Egyptian  onions  are  raised 
very  cheaply  and  sold  from  the  farms 
at  about  35  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Spanish  onions  are  mild  and  used 
more  for  cutting  up  than  for  cooking, 
but  they  take  the  place  of  other  onions 
to  some  extent,  and  they  are  in  the 
market  all  through  the  main  season. 
Western  growers  are  planting  more 
and  more  of  this  kind  of  onions  and 
claim  they  can  supply  most  of  them  in 
a  few  years.  Tendency  is  to  somewhat 
larger  planting  of  all  kinds  of  onions, 
especially  in  the  West  and  South. 

MARKET  ACTIVE 

So  far  as  the  onion  stocks  in  storage 
are  concerned,  the  market  prospect 
seems  fairly  good  for  late  Winter  and 
the  Spring  months.  The  big  crop  has 
been  going  to  market  fast  and  there 
was  much  shrinkage.  By  January  1 
holdings  were  reported  only  about  1,000 
cars  more  than  last  season.  Shipments 
have  continued  active,  and  probably  the 
quantity  left  February  1  is  not  many 
hundred  cars  greater  than  last  season. 
The  Texan  crop  is  looking  well  and 
likely  to  lie  ready  early,  thus  helping 
the  export  supply  from  Egypt  to  cut 
down  the  demand  for  old  onions  at  the 
end.  But  at  the  rate  onions  are  being 
shipped  not  much  old  stock  should  re¬ 
main  by  that  time.  Recent  prices  have 
not  been  far  under  those  of  last  season. 


a  report  of  January  20.  But  the  rate  of 
gain  seems  to  be  slowing  down.  It  was 
6  per  cent  this  year,  23  per  cent  last 
year  and  7  per  cent  the  year  before. 
These  three  years  of  increase  followed 
several  years  of  decrease.  That  is  the 
way  it  goes  with  strawberries — about 
three  years  at  a  time.  We  are  about 
due  for  a  spell  of  decreasing  acreage, 
beginning  next  year  or  year  after,. and 
probably  caused  by  heavy  production 
and  low  prices.  Since  most  of  the 
plants  are  set  early  before  the  crop  of 
the  same  year  has  been  marketed,  the 
effect  of  low  prices  does  not  fully  show 
for  at  least  two  years.  Spring  frosts 
might  change  the  situation,  but  the 
acreage  figures  promise  a  sizable  crop 
everywhere.  Well  above  half  the  in¬ 
crease  is  in  six  States  of  the  central 
South — Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky.  Gains  are 
light  in  most  parts  of  the  North  and 
Middle  West. 

RABBIT  WOOL 

The  rabbit  business  appears  from  a 
new  angle,  when  the  wool  of  angora 
rabbits  sells  in  English  markets  at 
$7.50  per  lb.,  with  demand  reported 


greater  than  the  supply.  This  wool  is 
used  for  making  fine  cloth  for  under¬ 
wear.  There  is  a  co-operative  company 
of  rabbit  breeders  with  over  2.000  mem¬ 
bers,  besides  many  small  rabbit  farms, 
which  together  raise  up  to  5,000  rabbits 
yearly,  mostly  the  breeds  valued  for 
producing  valuable  wool  or  fur.  As 
usual  with  rabbit  booms,  the  first  com¬ 
ers  are  doing  well  for  the  present  sell¬ 
ing  breeding  stock  to  beginners. 

Some  of  the  English  rabbit  breed¬ 
ers  keep  foxes,  too — an  odd  combina¬ 
tion  in  farm  livestock.  At  a  recent  sale 
in  London  over  a  thousand  silver  fox 
skins  were  sold,  mostly  for  $35  to  $250. 
The  color  varied  from  very  dark,  al¬ 
most  black  to  light  gray.  The  half-sil¬ 
ver  skins  brought  top  prices,  one  skin 
selling  for  $570. 

After  50  years  of  the  Colorado  potato 
beetle  from  West  to  East  throughout 
the  United  States,  Colorado  turns  the 
tables  by  placing  quarantine  restric¬ 
tions  against  the  beetle  in  potatoes  re¬ 
ceived  from  other  sections.  The  insect 
was  first  noticed  in  the  early  days  feed¬ 
ing  on  certain  wild  plants  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  It  appears  that  its 
original  home  is  now  about  the  only 
place  where  it  cannot  be  found. 

G.  B.  F. 


Connecticut  Corn  Show 
Prizes 

There  is  no  doubt  about  Connecticut 
being  in  the  “corn  belt,”  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  list  of  prizes 
awarded  at  the  tenth  annual  corn  show 
held  in  connection  with  the  Union 
Agricultural  Meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Barde,  Hartford,  January  25-27,  1928: 

1.  Offered  by  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture : 

Class  A,  Division  1 
(Ten  ears  Yellow  Flint) 

1st — E.  W.  Dyer  &  Son,  Berlin, 


Conn . $5.00 

2d— II.  E.  Splettstoeszer,  East 

Berlin,  Conn .  3.00 

3d — John  T.  McKnight,  Elling¬ 
ton,  Conn .  2.00 

Class  A,  Division  2 
(Ten  ears  White  Flint) 

1st — Nicholas  I.  Schultz,  Mystic, 

Conn . $5.00 

2d — R.  Raymond  Little,  North 


Stonington,  Conn . 3.00 

3d — Sterry  II.  Kinnie,  Norwich, 

Conn . 2.00 

Class  B,  Division  1 
(Ten  ears  Yellow  Dent) 

1st — Horace  S.  McKnight,  Elling¬ 
ton,  Conn . $5.00 

2d— Harry  W.  Case,  Tariffville, 

Conn . 3.00 

3d — Raymond  J.  Harris,  Middle- 

town,  Conn .  2.00 

Class  B,  Division  2 
(Ten  ears  White  Dent) 

1st — James  H.  Cook,  Wallingford, 

Conn . $5.00 

2d — Wilbur  I.  Clark,  Durham, 

Conn . 3.00 

3d — Charles  L.  Chism,  Stafford 

Springs,  Conn . 2.00 

Class  C — Sweet  Corn 
1st — Raymond  J.  Harris,  Middle- 

town,  Conn . $5.00 

2d — Ashbel  R.  Wells,  Wethers¬ 
field,  Conn . 3.00 

3d — Nicholas  A.  Schultz,  Mystic, 

Conn .  2.00 


2.  Offered  by  the  Association  of  Con¬ 
necticut  Fairs : 

For  Best  10-ear  Exhibit  Flint  Corn 
1st— E.  W.  Dyer  &  Son,  Berlin, 


Conn . $25.00 

2d — John  T.  McKnight,  Elling¬ 
ton,  Conn .  15.00 

3d — George  M.  Sampson,  Wood- 

stock,  Conn .  12.50 


4th— M.  E.  Thompson,  Ellington, 


Conn .  10.00 

For  Best  10-ear  Exhibit  Dent  Corn 
1st — II.  S.  McKnight,  Ellington, 

Conn . $25.00 

2d — Wilbur  I.  Clark,  Durham, 

Conn . 15.00 

3d— Harry  W.  Case,  Tariffville, 

Conn .  12.50 

4th — James  H.  Cook,  Walling¬ 
ford,  Conn . 10.00 


From  Long  Acres  Farm 

I  take  a  number  of  farm  papers,  some 
stiff  and  pedantic,  which  read  much 
like  government  bulletins.  Two  are  of 
the  uplift  variety  which  specialize  in 
stories  of  outstanding  success  and  read 
about  as  follows : 

“Three  years  ago  John  Smith  bought 
a  rundown  eighty,  paying  a  nickel 
down  and  the  balance  on  the  instal¬ 
ment  plan.  The  soil  was  so  poor  that 
when  a  bean  sprouted  you  could  hear 
it  groan  a  half-mile  away ;  the  house 
wa s  tumbling  down  and  the  barn  was 
so  open  that  you  could  throw  a  cat 
through  the  walls  anywhere.  John 
moved  on  the  place  in  the  Fall.  That 
Winter  he  hauled  and  spread  500  loads 
of  manure,  besides  buying  and  spread¬ 
ing  10  carloads  of  lime  and  10  carloads 
of  acid  phosphate.  He  also  bought  a 
herd  of  purebred  Jerseys,  headed  by  a 
$10,000  bull.  The  next  Spring  he  sowed 
50  bushels  of  Alfalfa  seed  and  later  cut 
so  much  hay  he  had  to  build  a  new 
barn  60  ft.  wide  and  200  ft.  long.  In 
the  meanwhile  his  dairy  herd  increased 
to  over  a  hundred  milk  cows  and  a 
carload  of  veal  calves  every  month. 
Now  John  has  the  place  paid  for,  has 
built  a  modern  hour  has  a  Packard 
sedan,  a  set  of  twins  and  a  half-inter¬ 
est  in  the  national  bank.” 

For  some  strange  reason  those  men 
are  always  in  some  other  State,  and  I 
notice  that  in  my  own  community  we 
are  plugging  along  as  usual.  I  do  get 
to  day-dreaming  though  about  how  I 


will  go  and  do  likewise,  but  just  about 
then  the  children  demand  new  shoes 
all  around,  my  wife  reminds  me  that 
she  has  worn  the  same  coat  for  six 
Winters  and  the  mail  man  brings  a 
polite  note  from  my  banker  telling  me 
that  my  note  will  soon  be  due.  Then  I 
grab  my  latest  copy  of  our  paper— The 
R.  N.-Y. — and  take  great  comfort  in 
reading  about  the  problems  of  our 
folks,  as  they  seem  to  be  one  big  family 
of  people  in  somewhat  the  same  finan¬ 
cial  condition  as  myself. 

*  *  *  Si:  Si! 

I  see  now  why  our  Presidents  and 
Senators  are  all  mature  men  averaging 
past  50  years.  A  man  has  to  be  about 
that  age  before  he  really  gets  the  right 
slant  on  things.  A  few  years  ago  I  was 
all  liet  up  arguing  for  consolidated 
schools,  but  I  am  thankful  that  our 
community  escaped  the  craze.  The  folks 
who  have  them  are  in  the  condition  of 
the  man  who  grabbed  the  bear  by  the 
tail ;  they  dare  not  let  go  but  are  mighty 
sorry  they  grabbed.  It  looks  like  easy 
money  to  carry  a  bond  issue,  but  those 
bonds  have  a  habit  of  coming  due.  I 
wonder  whether  folks  ever  stop  to  con¬ 
sider  that  5  per  cent  interest  on  20- 
year  bonds  means  that  you  are  actually 
pledging  to  raise  twice  the  face  value 
of  the  bonds.  That  is,  a  $50,000  bond 
issue  actually  means  that  you  must  tax 
yourselves  for  a  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  before  you  get  them  paid.  Then, 
too,  proved  results  show  that  the  rural 
school  is  as  good  as,  if  not  better,  than 
the  consolidated. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Just  now  there  is  little  doing  on  the 
farm.  We  are  having  a  cold,  drizzly, 
foggy  rain,  so  Calvin  and  I  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  each  other's  company  in  the  front 
room,  while  wife  is  ironing  in  the 
kitchen.  I  wonder  why  contented 
women  always  sing  while  doing  their 
work.  My  mother  did  and  now  my 
wife  does  likewise,  and  it  is  a  mighty 
homey,  comforting  sound.  I  have  heard 
coloratura  sopranos  screech  like  a 
screech  owl,  while  bassos  roared  like 
fog  horns,  but  give  me  the  real  music 
of  a  housewife  singing  at  her  work  in 
the  farm  kitchen. 

Do  you  remember  ’way  back  when 
mother  did  her  baking  in  the  elevated 
oven?  Those  stoves  looked  like  a  grass¬ 
hopper,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of 
the  dripping  pan  full  of  baked  beans, 
cornmeal  pudding  steaming,  hot,  a  slice 
of  real  bread  a  foot  long  with  real  but¬ 
ter  a  half -inch  thick  !  l.  b.  r. 

Michigan. 


The  First  Forester 

On  page  40  is  an  article  stating  that 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  is  the  first 
in  the  United  States  to  employ  a  county 
forester.  About  1910  Los  Angeles  Coun¬ 
ty,  Cal.,  employed  Stuart  J.  Flintham 
as  county  forester,  and  he  held  the  po¬ 
sition  until  his  death  a  few  years  ago. 
I  am  not  certain  of  the  dates  and  pos¬ 
sibly  he  was  paid  not  by  the  county  but 
by  local  organizations. 

I  don’t  want  to  in  any  way  detract 
from  honors  due  to  Chautauqua  County 
and  Mr.  Tiavis,  but  I  am  certain  that 
Los  Angeles  County  and  Flintham  are 
really  entitled  to  any  honors  that  may 
be  due  as  first  county  to  employ  a 
forester.  m.  smith. 

Maine. 


Willed  Farm  to  Wife 

A  man  in  Pennsylvania  willed  a  life 
use  of  his  farm  to  his  wife.  It  was 
then  to  be  divided  equally  between  his 
two  daughters.  Can  the  mother  mort¬ 
gage  or  sell  this  farm?  o.  j.  h. 

The  mother  could  only  mortgage  and 
sell  her  interest  in  the  property. 


Teacher:  “Tommy,  what  is  one-half 
of  one-tenth?”  Small  Boy:  “I  don’t 
know  exactly,  teacher,  but  it  can’t  be  very 
much.” — Progressive  Grocer. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Dependable! 

1.  '  Only  the  cream  of  the  crop 

selected  for  PINE  TREE  brand. 

2.  Cleaned  and  re-cleaned  to  the 
famous  PINE  TREE  standards. 


3.  KNOWN  ORIGIN.  Certificate 
with  every  bag. 

4.  Sealed  by  Dickinson  so  you 
get  what  you  pay  for. 

“PINE  TREE ’-THE  NATIONAL  SEED 

Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere 
THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.  CHICAGO 

MINNEAPOLIS  BUFFALO  NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH  BOSTON 
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Trouble  With  Battery 

1  have  a  three-tube  radio  which  I 
made  three  years  ago.  It  was  designed 
for  storage  battery  tubes,  but  I  used 
199  dry  cell  tubes  with  adapters.  It 
worked  well  the  first  year,  but  has  not 
worked  well  since.  When  I  connect  the 
B  battery  to  the  set  I  hear  a  scratching 
sound.  A  few  days  ago  I  changed  the 
tubes  around,  thinking  it  would  im¬ 
prove  reception,  but  was  unable  to  get 
anything  at  all,  even  after  changing 
back,  although  they  seemed  to  be  sen¬ 
sitive  to  light  knocks  against  the  set. 
Now,  when  I  touch  the  connecting  wire 
to  the  45-volt  tap,  there  is  a  small 
spark  seen  in  the  dark.  Are  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  tubes  touching  each  other  ? 
If  I  get  new  storage  battery  tubes  will 
that  stop  the  trouble?  R.  m. 

We  could  come  much  closer  toward 
locating  your  trouble  if  we  had  a  cir¬ 
cuit  diagram  of  your  set.  However, 
there  are  several  possible  causes  as  we 
see  it.  First  of  all,  take  particular 
notice  to  see  if  the  spark  you  mention 
takes  place  only  when  you  make  the 
B  battery  connection  and  not  when  you 
break  it.  If  so,  it  shows  that  some  con¬ 
denser  in  your  circuit  takes  on  a  mo¬ 
mentary  charge.  This  is  not  of  a  seri¬ 
ous  nature  and  can  be  overlooked.  If, 
however,  you  get  a  spark  when  you  not 
only  make  the  connection  to  the  B  bat¬ 
tery  but  also  when  you  break  it,  that 
is  something  else  again.  You  should 
then  make  a  thorough  inspection  for  a 
short  circuit  of  some  kind.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  the  elements  in  one  of 
your  tubes  touch  each  other.  If  you 
could  borrow  another  complete  set  of 
tubes  it  would  help  you  to  determine 
this.  These  faults  can  often  be  solved 
by  a  process  of  elimination.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  you  are  all  hooked  up 
for  199's  we  would  not  advise  you  to 
go  to  the  additional  expense  of  chang¬ 
ing  over  to  storage  battery  tubes.  Make 
sure  your  B  battery  is  well  up  in  volt¬ 
age,  too.  Scratchy  noises  can  often  be 
traced  to  bad  connections  inside  the  B 
battery  itself.  h.  k.  b. 


Poor  Reception 

I  have  an  eight-tube  set,  A  and  B-C 
eliminators.  I  get  Miami,  240  miles, 
and  Atlantic  City,  900  miles,  very  loud, 
but  nothing  else  at  all  well,  just  about 
enough  to  know  what  the  station  is. 
Those  stations  come  in  near  20  on  the 
dial,  but  I  get  nothing  "till  I  turn  to 
80.  The  volume  control  must  be  turned 
on  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  the  control 
on  the  B-C  unit  also  turned  as  far  as 
it  will.  It  seems  odd  that  I  get  two 
stations  so  far  apart  and  nothing  else. 

Eagle  Lake,  Fla.  p.  j.  p. 

There  are  apparently  two  possible 
reasons  for  the  improper  functioning  of 
your  set  as  we  see  it  from  this  distance. 
Either  the  so  -  called  “radio  weather 
conditions”  are  extremely  adverse,  cut¬ 
ting  down  on  distance  reception,  or 
else  your  receiver  fails  to  tune  to  maxi¬ 
mum  over  the  intermediate  section  of 
the  broadcast  range.  We  would  advise 
you  not  to  make  any  changes  in  the 
set.  It 'would  be  much  better  to  advise 
the  dealer  of  these  limitations  and  have 
him  supply  a  different  receiver  for 
comparison.  This  is  really  the  most 
sensible  way  out  of  your  difficulty. 
Comparing  results  with  a  new  set  of 
the  exact  same  type  should  be  done  be¬ 
fore  you  make  a  decision.  h.  k.  b. 

Poor  Results;  Power  Tube 

I  am  using  five  801  tubes,  two  45  B 
batteries,  one  4%  C  battery,  one  A  bat¬ 
tery.  My  aerial  and  ground  are  good, 
but  I  cannot  get  much  in  the  daytime. 
It  works  fairly  well  at  night.  What 
socket  must  I  use  for  a  power  tube, 
and  how  should  I  hook  it  up?  How 
much  B,  and  C  battery  power?  f.  b. 

If  you  are  not  getting  good  daylight 
signal  strength  would  suggest  that  you 
have  your  tubes  tested  by  a  radio  ser¬ 
vice  man  or  dealer.  This  is  really  im¬ 
portant,  as  one  bad  tube  will  lower 


your  loud  speaker  output  considerably. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  set 
utilizes  301 A  tubes  the  change  over  to 
a  power  tube  in  the  last  stage  should 
be  a  very  simple  operation.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  use  a  112  tube  for  this 
purpose.  If  you  decide  to  make  this 
change  you  should  obtain  one  of  the 
new  tube  adapters  that  are  equipped 
with  separate  B  and  C  battery  wires. 
Insert  your  power  tube  in  the  last 
audio  socket — the  one  that  feeds  the 
signal  to  the  loud  speaker.  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  hooking  up  are  usually  fur¬ 
nished  with  all  these  extra  devices. 
You  should  use  135  volts  of  B  battery 
for  this  tube  and  about  nine  volts  of 
C  battery.  Leave  the  other  tube  plate 
voltages  as  they  are — the  power  tube 
is  the  only  one  that  needs  the  higher 
B  and  C  voltages.  These  voltages 
should  be  adhered  to  strictly  for  best 
results.  The  power  tube  will  not  nec¬ 
essarily  give  you  the  additional  volume 
you  are  after ;  it  will  help  you  in  a 
little  different  manner.  Its  main  func¬ 
tion  is  to  pass  a  stronger  signal  to  the 
speaker  with  less  distortion  than  you 
are  probably  getting  now.  h.  k.  b. 


Reactivating  Tubes 

I  Lave  a  five-tube  radio  which  I  have 
had  almost  a  year.  The  set  works  well. 
I  have  heard  that  the  tubes  ought  to  be 
reactivated  once  in  a  while.  G.  D.  c. 

The  method  of  tube  reactivation  to 
which  you  refer  is  as  follows :  Discon¬ 
nect  your  B  battery  from  the  receiver  and 
then  burn  the  tubes  a  little  brighter  than 
you  ordinarily  do  by  turning  up  the 
rheostats.  Let  the  tubes  stay  at  this 
brilliancy  for  the  period  of  one  minute. 
Now  reduce  the  brightness  of  the  fila¬ 
ments  to  their  normal  operating  voltage 
as  used  during  ordinary  reception  and 
leave  them  on  for  20  minutes  or  a  half 
hour.  This  method  of  course  is  a  substi¬ 
tute  method  for  a  real  rejuvenator  and  is 
not  as  effective  as  a  specially  built  re¬ 
juvenator.  The  above  system  of  reactiva¬ 
tion  should  help  considerably  though  not 
as  thoroughly  as  the  results  obtained 
from  regular  reactivators  now  on  the 
market. 

While  we  are  taking  up  the  subject  of 
tubes  reactivation  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  tell  you  something  about  one  of  these 
that  can  be  purchased  for  about  five  dol¬ 
lars.  Most  of  the  tubes  now  in  common 
use  are  of  the  thoriated  filament  type  and 
it  is  quite  possible  to  rejuvenate  these 
tubes  several  times.  The  purpose  of  re¬ 
juvenation  is  to  drive  out  more  of  the 
thorium  to  the  surface  of  the  filament  and 
thereby  improve  the  electron  emission 
quality  of  the  tubes.  There  is  a  radio 
tube  charger  which  will  reactivate  any 
type  of  thoriated  tube.  The  tubes  may 
be  left  in  their  sockets  and  reactivated 
all  at  once  or  one  at  a  time  as  may  be 
desired.  There  is  a  double  throw  switch 
to  throw  high  voltage  on  the  tubes  for 
45  seconds  and  then  to  a  lower  voltage 
for  ten  minutes.  The  first  procedure  is 
called  flashing  and  the  second  ageing.  The 
reactivating  process  with  a  reactivator  of 
this  sort  is  very  effective.  The  reactivator 
is  operated  from  110  volts  A.  O.  (alter- 
nating  current)  and  plugs  directly  into 
any  A.  O.  electric  light  socket  or  wall 
outlet.  H.  K.  BERGMAN. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  283. 

LARGE  level  farm,  good  buildings,  near  Hor- 
nell;  $7,000;  write  for  particulars.  L.  Y. 
ROBINSON,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

170-ACRE  dairy  farm,  10  miles  from  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.;  $21,000.  ADVERTISER  3474,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 55-acre  Summer  camp,  four  cottages 
furnished,  dance  hall,  large  garage,  electric 
lights,  pure  water,  beautiful  location,  with  won¬ 
derful  views;  established  business;  in  Greene 
County.  ADVERTISER  3470,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  city  place  of  15  acres,  till¬ 
age.  hard  wood  and  growing  pine;  city  water, 
electric  lights;  good  house,  ell  and  barn  con¬ 
nected;  near  everything;  high  location,  best  of 
schools;  $5,000  cash.  OWNER,  Box  33,  Main  St. 
Sta.,  Franklin,  N.  H. 


■  FINE  stock  farm  with  dairy  barns,  150  tons 
,  hay,  1,000  bushels  corn,  100  hogs,  cattle,  team, 
implements;  100  acres  in  Alfalfa;  excellent 
buildings;  fine  climate;  write  owner.  W.  G. 
EPES,  Blackstone,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Bungalow,  5  rooms,  bath,  2  lots, 
water,  gas,  electric,  heating;  convenient  to 
stores  and  trains;  45  minutes  from  New  York; 
sacrifice,  $4,500,  half  cash.  TRYON,  Welling¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Closter,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Near  the  Berkshires,  100-aere 
farm,  10-room  house,  buildings,  good  timber 
lot,  equipment;  finely  located.  ADVERTISER 
3475,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  State  road  frontage  if  pos¬ 
sible  with  or  without  stock;  lights,  good  wa¬ 
ter;  state  particulars  in  first,  l’i  O.  BOX  17!), 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction 
N.  .1. 


PURE.  HONEY — Postpaid  third  zone,  clover,  10 
lbs.,  $1.90;  buckwheat,  $1.70;  here,  00-lb.  can 
clover,  $7:  buckwheat,  $5.50;  complete  list  free 
ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y 


sample,  15e;  no  better  honey  produced. 
TIIUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


All- 


FOR  SALE — 166  acres  with  or  without  tools. 
C.  E.  PALMER,  Ransonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  a  large,  modern  equipped  poul¬ 
try  farm,  within  50  miles  of  New  York,  to 
accommodate  2,000  to  3,000  layers;  only  up-to- 
date  and  money-making  proposition  considered. 
ADVERTISER  3444,  carp  Rural  New-Yorker. 


16-ACRE  farm  with  new  six  rooms  and  bath, 
semi-bungalow,  all  modern  improvements; 
barn,  corncrib,  poultry-house  and  shed,  and  wa¬ 
gon-house;  15  hives  of  bees,  80  chickens,  110  pear 
trees  of  7  varieties,  other  fruits,  peaches, 
quinces,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants  and 
vineyard  of  210  young  bearing  plants.  Five 
minutes  from  W.  S.  station  and  post  office; 
ideal  place  for  poultry  farm  or  Summer  resi¬ 
dence,  just  four-hour  auto  ride  from  New  York 
City,  situated  on  concrete  State  highway  be¬ 
tween  Saugerties  and  Catskill;  only  $10,000. 
BOX  8,  West  Camp,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTIVE  100-acre  farm,  improved  road, 
near  village,  city;  Western  New  York;  $600 
cash,  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  3483,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


IN  ADIRONDACKS — Log  cabins,  hunting  and 
fishing  camps;  deer,  bear,  fox,  lynx,  beaver, 
partridge,  woodcock,  trout,  bass,  muskies;  one 
man  got  40  fox  this  season.  EARL  WOOD¬ 
WARD,  Hadley,  N.  Y. 


75-ACRE  chicken  farm,  cheap,  easy  terms;  large 
chicken  houses;  modern  heated  bungalow, 
electricity;  between  Norfolk  and  Richmond.  C. 
W.  WHEELER,  Waverly,  Va. 


WILL  trade  my  255-acre  farm  for  small  farm 
on  account  of  poor  health.  E.  HALLOCK, 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Six-room  cottage,  five  acres,  run¬ 
ning  water,  telephone,  electricity,  use  of  chick¬ 
en  houses,  barn,  garage;  suitable  chicken  or 
truck  farming;  $360  per  year;  four  miles  Mor¬ 
ristown  station;  part-time  employment  on  place 
if  desired.  A.  J.  HAMMERSLOUGH,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.,  R.  F.  D.  1. 


LONG  ISLAND,  30-acre  farm,  for  potatoes, 
cauliflower,  vegetables  and  roadside  stand; 
large  frontages  on  State  cement  highway  and 
hard  dirt  road,  70  miles  from  New  York;  good 
buildings;  electricity  and  telephone;  school, 
churches  and  depot  nearby;  $18,000,  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3501,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  SETTLE  an  estate,  an  up-to-date  poultry 
farm  of  about  8  V2  acres;  good  house  and 
very  fine  property  fronting  on  main  (Montauk) 
highway;  plant  consists  of  1,000  White  Leg¬ 
horn  chickens  of  good  stock.  Address  BOX  101, 
Center  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


VALUABLE  stock  farm  for  sale,  170  acres; 

buildings  very  good;  newly-painted  eight-room 
house,  never  rented;  land  productive  and  right; 
near  school  and  creamery;  agreeable  terms. 
GEO.  S.  VAN  ATTA,  Newton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Sheep  farm,  stocked,  100  ewes; 
sugar  and  apple  orchard.  ORR,  Vershire,  Vt. 


VIRGINIA  home  on  .Tames  River;  5%  acres, 
good  buildings;  in  village  600  population;  for 
$1,500.  A.  HALL,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 


il-ACRE  poultry  farm,  capacity  2,000  birds;  5- 
room  house,  garage;  8  miles  from  Lakewood; 
electric,  phone;  no  stock.  ADVERTISER  3518, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELAWARE  County  dairy  farm,  finest  build¬ 
ings,  house  all  improvements;  completely 
equipped,  28  head  Jersey  cattle,  truck,  horses 
and  all  machinery  included  at  $10,000.  $2,500 
down.  ADVERTISER  3513,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 23-acre  farm,  9-room  house,  out¬ 
buildings,  fruit;  phone;  corner  of  two  roads. 
Write  W.  HIMES,  It.  1,  Millville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Splendid  dairy  farm,  108  acres,  60 
river  flats,  balance  level;  all  buildings  in 
first-class  condition;  11-room  house,  electricity, 
telephone,  water,  furnace;  9-room  tenant  house; 
22-cow  barn,  4-horse  stalls,  milk  house,  deep 
well,  electric  pump,  implement  shed,  large  new 
henhouse,  brooder-house;  3  miles  from  3  big  towns 
on  good  river  road;  will  sell  farm  with  or  with¬ 
out  equipment;  write  for  full  particulars,  pho¬ 
tograph,  etc.  EDWARD  HERRICK,  R.  D.  2, 
Sayre,  Pa. 


DELIGHTFUL  country  home,  chicken  and  gar¬ 
den  farm;  20  acres,  mostly  tillable;  good  soil, 
fruit  and  flowers;  fine  view;  12  miles  from 
Danbury,  2  from  Newtown;  near  State  road; 
house,  7  rooms,  bath,  toilet  and  sleeping 
porch;  all  rooms  heated;  barn,  garage  and 
chicken  equipment;  $9,500,  half  cash.  FLEM¬ 
ING,  Atlantic  Hotel,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home  in  village  of  Dutchess 
County,  76  acres,  limestone  soil;  near  lake, 
creek  through  farm;  hard  road,  bus  service,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  telephone,  railroad  service;  fine  old 
12-roont  house  in  good  repair;  2  barns,  poultry- 
house;  ideal  for  retired  business  man,  farmer 
or  Summer  boarders;  $8,000,  very  easy  terms. 
ADVERTISER  3505,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — About  15  to  25  acres,  2  to  3  clear, 
the  rest  woodland  with  small  house  or  bun¬ 
galow;  near  a  good  town  on  bus  line  and  rail¬ 
road;  in  Delaware,  Maryland  or  Virginia. 
HENRY  COOK,  Woodbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  home  for  sale;  180  acres  in  Dutchess 
County,  four  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.: 
one  13-room  house  and  6-room  cottage  with  all 
modern  improvements;  6-room  farm  house,  large 
new  barns,  silo,  stanchions  for  17  cows,  houses 
for  300  hens,  2-car  garage;  2  acres  in  young 
orchard;  property  in  fine  condition;  price  $25,000. 
ADVERTISER  3504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RENT — Central  New  Jersey  poultry  plant,  700 
head ;  4-room  house,  bath,  gas,  electricity,  2 
ranges;  State  road,  city  deliveries,  bus,  train; 
vacant  April  1.  R.  BOX  258,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WILL  rent  or  sell  my  59-acre  poultry  and 
dairy  farm,  stock  and  equipment,  on  easy 
terms;  12-room  house,  good  location  for  boarders. 
ADVERTISER  3506,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  and  poultry  farm  for  sale;  excellent 
buildings,  near  town;  small  amount  of  cash 
required;  produced  $1,000  worth  of  fruit  last 
year;  must  be  sold  before  April  1.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3526,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FINE  extracted  honey.  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  reduction  on  Wylie’s  home-cured  hams, 
35c  per  lb.;  bacon,  35c  per  lb.;  sausage,  in 
5-lb.  bags,  30c  per  lb.,  parcel  post  C.  O.  I)., 
prepaid.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford,  Chenango  Co., 
N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  honey  in  5  or  10-pound  pails,  20c 
pound,  paid  to  third  zone.  F.  H.  SEVER¬ 
ANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


DEPEW’S  HONEY — Very  fine  quality  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat"  $1,  $1.75, 
prepaid.  L.  A.  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Indian  relics,  stone  and  flint.  IRVIN 
R.  VAN  DEVIER,  Collector,  Medina,  Ohio. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover 
$6.60  here.  KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.;  buckwheat, 
$5.40,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  granulated, 
$2  postpaid;  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS — Prairie  State,  390-egg  size,  $35; 

crated,  f.o.b.  BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH 
Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — A  5-lb.  pail  of  delicious  clover  sent 
postpaid  for  $1.10.  NELSON  WHEELER, 
Victor,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Walnut  Ottoman  and  walnut  parlor 
chairs  with  grape  pattern.  BOX  96,  Wilmette, 
Illinois. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  lionev,  half 
gallon,  $1.50  delivered.  H.  J.  BOREMAN, 
Box  508,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


I.  V/Xt  JjAlyfii- 


-  —  - -one-man  iouung  sawing  machine, 

complete  set  of  tools;  never  used;  $16,  cost 
$29.  GEO.  D.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y’. 


PURE  honey,  dark  amber  blend,  5-lb. 

cents  postpaid  into  third  zone;  60-lb. 
12  5-lb.  pails  $7  C.  O.  D.  HUGH  G. 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


pail,  95 
can,  $5 ; 
GREGG, 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1  90- 
fine  amber,  95c,  $1.80,  postpaid  third  zone! 
CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Four  coal  brooder  stoves,  never  been 
uncrated.  JOHN  GRASS,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  clover  honey  with  comb,  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.45;  extracted.  $1.15;  two  5-lb.  pails.  $2.15, 
postpaid  into  third  zone.  W.  II.  DUNHAM. 
Bethel,  Vt. 


DEI.CO  32-volt  generator  and  automatic  shal¬ 
low  well  pump;  excellent  condition;  no  bat¬ 
teries;  very  reasonable.  H.  L.  SMITH,  Box- 
26,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 6-inch  burr  feed  grinder,  $30;  car¬ 
bide  gas  lighting  plant.  $50;  practically  good 
as  new.  D.  R.  HONE,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL  specimen  wanted  for  collections;  must 
be  typical  and  of  known  origin;  send  a  de¬ 
scription  of  what  you  have.  A.  HENNIGER. 
Box  1256,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


FINEST  quality  extracted  clover  or  golden  rod 
honey;  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat. 
$1-$1.75;  clover  with  comb,  5  lbs.,  $1.40,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 48-in.  Disston  circular  saw  with  in¬ 
serted!  teeth,  good  as  new,  price  $50.  W.  H. 
ANTHONYr,  Allentown,  Pa. 


I  WOULD  pay  to  learn  basket  making.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UPON  receipt  of  $1  will  send  by  parcel  post 
5-lb.  pail  of  our  finest  clover  honey.  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


WANTED — Used  cidermill  equipment.  C.  MAE- 
DEE,  621  Sixth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  sawmill,  state  condition. 
S.  W.  JESSUP,  It.  F.  D.,  Riverside,  Conn. 


DIRECT  from  producers  two  carloads  feeding 
hay,  $12  per  ton,  f.o.b.  Kings  Ferry,  N.  Y. 
C.  L.  MASON,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Maytag  washer  with  aluminum  till), 
with  gasoline  motor.  ERNEST  TANGE,  R.  F 
D.  1,  Northville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Hay  direct  from  farmer;  give  prices 
per  ton,  f.o.b.  FRANK  WEINELT,  Cedar- 
ville,  Md. 


WANTED — Used  garden  tractor.  ROBERT 

LENT,  R.  1,  Towanda,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Surplus  equipment;  five  60-in.  can¬ 
opy  James  brooder  stoves,  new;  20  bunga¬ 
low  chick  mash  feeders,  new,  in  original  crates. 
UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Tractor,  caterpillar  type.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3413,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PORTO  Rico  yam  potatoes,  sweet  and  juicy; 

20  lbs.,  $1.10;  40  lbs.,  $2,  delivered  in  third 
zone.  BEECH  GROVE  FARM,  Saint  Brides,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — One  20-can  power  churn  suitable 
for  culturing  milk  and  manufacturing  butter¬ 
milk  or  butter;  price  $150.  AMITYVILLE 
CREAMERY,  Inc.,  Amityville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY-— 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buck¬ 

wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


DIRECT  from  farm,  canned  chicken,  $1.30; 

cheaper  than  chain  stores.  JOHNSON’S  HOME 
CANNING,  Bethlehem,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  Mount  Gilead  hydraulic 
cider  press  No.  10;  used  very  little.  MAX  H. 
KLUEGEL,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — -Clover,  60-lb.  can.  $7:  two,  $13:  mixed, 
60-lb.  can,  $5.50:  two.  810  here:  5-lb.  pails. 
$1;  two.  $1.90  postpaid.  R.  S.  DAVEY 
APIARIES,  Parish,  N.  Y, 
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Put  ALL 


your  cows  on 
a  profit  basis 

Kow-Kare  safeguards  the  health 
of  the  whole  herd — if  fed  regu¬ 
larly  as  a  part  of  the  winter-feed¬ 
ing  program.  Its  highly-concen¬ 
trated  ingredients  act  directly  on 
the  organs  of  digestion,  assimila¬ 
tion  and  reproduction.  Cows  in 
fair  vigor  are  made  more  produc¬ 
tive,  more  profitable.  Animals 
of  lowered  vitality  are  built  up  to 
profitable  productive  yields. 

Try  dairying  this  winter  on 
this  safe-and-sane  conditioning 
plan.  Feed  each  cow  with  her 
grain  ration  a  tablespoonful  of 
Kow-Kare  for  one  to  two  weeks 
each  month.  Note  the  increase 
in  the  milk  crop — and  the  free¬ 
dom  from  profit-killing  disor¬ 
ders.  Kow-Kare  rationing  costs 
only  a  few  cents  a  month  per 
cow.  The  investment  returns 
itself  many  fold. 

Condition  your 
freshening  cows 

Give  every  freshening  cow  the 
benefit  of  the  Kow-Kare  invigor¬ 
ating,  regulating  action.  After 
once  using  this  famous  aid  at 
Calving  you  will  never  again  be 
without  it.  Use  a  tablespoonful 
in  the  feed  two  to  three  weeks 
before  and  after. 

For  cows  troubled  with  Barrenness, 
Retained  Afterbirth,  Abortion,  Scours, 
Bunches,  Milk  Fever  and  similar  trou¬ 
bles  Kow-Kare  is  your  reliable  home- 
remedy.  Full  treatment  directions  on 
each  can.  Feed  dealers,  druggists  and 
general  stores  have  Kow-Kare.  $  X  .25  for 
large  size}  $6.25  for  six  cans.  Small  can 
65c.  Send  for  free  book,  “More  Milk 
from  the  Cows  You  Have.” 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 


CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonvllle,  Vermont 


Fenceless 

10 

Per 


Than, 


Cut  Price 
Catalog 

on.  Fencing 
BarbWire 
Gates.Steel 
Posts, Paints 
otidRoofing 


Running 
“  Foot * 


MY  BIG 

Bargain  Book 

FREE 


Write  today  for  my  New  120-page 
M/i  S  Gut  Price  Catalog  showing  the  big- 
/  gest  values  wo  ever  offered  on  over 
/  160  StyleeofFarm  Fence— Poultry 
Fence.  Poultry  Netting,  BarbWire, 
Gates,  Steel  Posts, Metal  and  Heady 
Roofing,  Cream  Separators,  Paints, 

■  Fipelesa  Furnaces,  etc.  — 

My  Straight  Line 
Selling  Plan 

Is  saving  a  lot  of  money  for  more  than  a 
touhon  farmers.  Guaranteed  products 
sold  Direct  from  Factory  to  Farm,  all 
Freight  Prepaid.  Highest  Qual-  — “ 

Ity.  Send  for  catalog  today — 
eee  the  dollars  you  can  B&ve. 

—JIM  BROWN.  [8] 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Cflpt.4308  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Shrink  in  Milk 

We  have  a  young  cow  about  five 
years  old.  Last  July  she  freshened  for 
the  third  time.  A  few  months  later 
we  noticed  that  one  of  the  back  quar¬ 
ters  of  her  udder  does  not  yield  as 
much  milk  as  the  other  back  quarter, 
although  the  milk  is  good.  It  seems 
very  puzzling  as  she  was  not  like  that 
when  she  freshened.  There  was  no 
trouble  with  her  bag  at  the  time  she 
freshened.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is 
some  remedy  for  this  trouble?  a.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

Secretion  of  milk  is  dependent  upon 
a  free  flow  of  blood  to  the  glands,  and 
that  is  controlled  by  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  The  secretion  of  milk  is  not  un¬ 
der  command  of  the  will.  Like  the 
secretion  of  saliva  by  the  salivary 
glands  of  the  throat,  and  secretion  of 
gastric  juice  by  glands  in  the  stomach, 
milk  is  produced  by  the  mammary 
glands  of  the  udder  as  an  automatic 
process,  controlled  by  the  sympathetic 
nerve  system.  The  nerves  in  the  udder 
and  around  the  walls  of  the  teats, 
which  act  as  sphincters  to  keep 
the  milk  from  leaking  out,  are 
unstriped  sympathetic  nerves  over 
which  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  has  practically  no  control,  al¬ 
though  both  systems  are  intimately 
connected.  A  cow,  therefore,  in  our 
opinion  cannot  willfully  “hold  up”  her 
milk,  or  “let  it  down.”  When  it  is,  ap¬ 
parently,  “held  up”  that  is  a  reflex 
nervous  act,  induced  by  some  cause  of 
irritation  such  as  fright,  anger,  pain, 
chill  or  disease.  In  the  case  in  ques¬ 
tion  it  is  probable  that  an  unnoticed 
attack  of  mastitis  (gai*get)  induced 
the  lessening  of  milk  secretion  in  the 
affected  quarter.  It  may  be  that  the 
nerves  and  blood  vessels  of  that  quar¬ 
ter  have  been  somewhat  deranged  in 
function  so  that  the  secretion  of  milk 
has  been  lessened.  In  some  cases  of 
that  soi’t  secretion  of  milk  gradually 
lessens  until,  eventually,  it  entirely 
subsides  and  the  quarter  as  gradually 
shrinks  in  size  and  becomes  wasted 
away,  or  atrophied,  as  technically  the 
condition  is  called.  It  will  be  fortu¬ 
nate  if  the  milk  from  that  quarter  re¬ 
mains  normal. 

When  the  cow  calves  again  she  may 
either  have  an  attack  of  garget  in  the 
affected  quarter,  or  give  no  more  milk 
than  she  was  doing  when  she  was 
dried  off,  but  there  is  also  a  possibility 
that  the  quarter  will  resume  normal 
functioning  and  secretion  of  milk  as 
the  result  of  increased  circulation  fol¬ 
lowing  birth  of  the  calf.  We  have 
seen  that  happen,  but  in  cases  where  it 
did  the  milk  had  never  become  abnor¬ 
mal  and  the  quarter  had  not  percepti¬ 
bly  lessened  in  size.  What  will  occur 
in  this  case  remains  to  be  seen.  All 
that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treat¬ 
ment  will  be  to  let  a  calf  or  two  nurse 
the  cow,  as  their  sucking  and  bunting 
help  to  stimulate- flow  of  milk.  If  you 
do  not  care  to  do  that,  the  effect  of 
nursing  may  he  induced  by  stripping 
the  quarter  clean  at  least  three  times 
daily,  and  each  time  giving  the  quarter 
a  very  thorough  hand  rubbing. 

A.  S. A. 


Right  of  Way 

Wliat  is  the  law  of  New  Jersey  con¬ 
cerning  a  right  of  way?  We  have  to 
cross  three  neighbors’  lands  to  get  to  a 
woodlot  we  own.  We  have  crossed  for 
40  years  without  anyone  objecting,  un¬ 
til  recently  a  new  neighbor  has  bought 
ground  and  put  bars  across,  and  a  sign 
at  the  entrance  :  “Private  road,  no  tress¬ 
passing.”  Has  he  a  right  to  do  this? 
How  long  does  he  have  to  keep  the  bars 
up  to  prevent  us  from  using'  our  right  of 
way?  A.  E  .A. 

Your  neighbor  cannot  stop  you  from 
crossing  the  lands  which  you  have  crossed 
for  the  last  40  years.  If  your  neighbor 
has  erected  bars  or  a  fence  across  the 
road  which  you  have  used,  you  may  ob¬ 
tain  an  injunction  against  him  compell¬ 
ing  him  to  remove  the  obstructions. 

He  will  have  to  keep  the  bar  up  for  a 
period  of  20  years  in  order  to  prevent  you 
from  using  the  same.  h.  b. 


Does  Your  Winter  Ration 
Meet  these  Three  Needs? 

1.  Plenty  of  protein 

2.  Quality  of  protein 

3.  Conditioning  value 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE, 
Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Please  send  free  booklet  No.  J-2,  “How 
to  Make  Money  Feeding  Linseed  Meal.” 


Name. 


Now,  if  ever,  feed  enough  of  your  grain  ration 
to  insure  highest  profits  per  cow — the  way  to 
make  most  money  with  least  work  and  invest¬ 
ment.  But  also  be  sure 
your  mixture  meets 
these  three  big  needs, 
by  balancing  it  with 
the  proper  quantity  of 
Linseed  Meal.  Get  this 
free  book  of  practical 
rations,  used  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  successful 
dairymen.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  your  copy. 


Clip  the  coupon > 
send  for  free  booklet. 


The  Universal 
Protein  Feed 


MEAL 


MEAL 


/— FARQUHAR- 
SAW  -  MILLS 

Operated  by 

“Deep  Fire  Box” 

or 

Locomotive  Rigs 


Big  money  made  operating  a  Farquhar  Sawmill  Outfit.  We  can 
furnish  a  sawmill  to  be  operated  by  tractor  or  by  our  “Deep  Fire  Box” 
or  ‘  ‘Slab  Burner”  Rigs.  Mill  built  in  three  sizes.  Engine  to  suit  size  of  Mill. 

The  “Deep  Fire  Box”  Boiler  has  large  capacity  firebox  for  second 
growth  pine  and  other  offal  found  around  the  mill.  Also  burns  coal. 
Has  two  fire  doors.  A  quick  steamer. 

Farquhar  “Slab  Burner”  burns  long  slabs  direct  from  the  mill— the 
only  rig  that  steams  on  green  slabs  on  a  rainy  day  in  Winter. 


Write  for  full  information — Bulletin  426 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  430,  York,  Pa. 

Threshers — Cider  Presses — Hay  Balers 


VS%\P 


ktid  forfree  Silo  Book 


TELLS  YOU  IN  PICTURES  ABOUT  THE  ROT  PROOf 
STORM  PROOF  PERMANENT.  ATTRACTIVE-"*- 
NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  SILO 

NATIONAL'  FI  RE  ‘PRODFI  NO  COMPANY^ 

FULTON  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH  PA  ■b 


KGMOHEYjrvMp! 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 
special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul- 
Learn  how  yon  can  clear  your  land 
Quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
bis:  money  pulling  stumps  f 
for  neighbors.  Kip-t 
sde 


loglo  of  Iowa  mai 
$10,000  in  spare  time. 
It's  easy.  Write  auiclr 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 
430.29th  Str..  Centerville, Iowa 


minilP  We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
|v  It  jvl  ■{«(_  Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence— 
I  Llll V/lllVI  interwoven  — Painted  Green  — Red  — 
or  Plain — made  in  3  or  ±-ft.  heights. 
For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog, 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO„  Burlington,  N.  J. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

STEEL  POSTS  -  GATES  -  BARBED  WIRE  -  PAINT  ■  ROOFING 


PRICES  SLASHED  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  W ire,  Paints,  Roofing.  Factory 
to  You.  12-to-24-hour  service.  We  Pay  Freight.  Kitsel- 
man  Fence  now  SUPER-Galvanized  with  9994- 
100  per  cent  pure  zinc,  same  quality  as  on 
Telephone  Wire.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  1 


rfi 

1 

1 

tit 

Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
•r.  Worms*  Most  for  cost* 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can*  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  Co* 
Toledo.  Ohio* 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  IS,  1U2.S 


1  50,000  Weekly.  Prepaid.  100#  Live  Delivery  Guar¬ 
anteed.  All  flocks  culled.  50  100  400 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leprhorne . . $0  50  $12.00  $46.00 
Wh.  and  Barred  Rocks.  B.  Minorcas  1  50  14.00  54.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  and  Buff  Rocks _  8.00  15.00  58.00 

R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes..  8.00  15.00  58.00 

Buff  Minorcas .  8.50  16.00  62.00 

Black  Giants  and  Light  Brahmas. .  .12.50  24.00  94.00 

Anconas .  1  00  52'J?2 

Heavy  Mixed,  $12  per  100.  Odds  and  Ends,  $9  per  100 
Pekin  Ducks,  $30  per  100.  Catalog  in  Colors  Free. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  32  BUCYRUS  OHIO 

ZELLER’S 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  Tailored  —  Barron 
English.  S.  €.  White  Leghorns, 
Trapnested  matings.  Pepful  and  vigorous 
chicks  at  $16  per  100— $77  per  500-S150 
per  lOOO.  Also  quality  White  Wyandottes, 
Kocks  and  Beds,  Circular.  10$  books  order. 

EDGAR  A.ZELLER.2014  Manada  St  ..HARRISBURG,  PENN 


Big  Fluffy  Chicks 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  Wh.Leghorns  and  Anconas. 
Bred,  hatched  and  shippedright. 
They  grow,  lay  and  pay.  Save 
money,  order  from  this  Hatch¬ 
ery,  Circular  and  price  list 
FREE.  Write  today, 


BRUSH 

Dept.  R 


VALLEY  FARMS 

Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


25 

5# 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.75 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$67.50 

$110 

4.50 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

4.50 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

4.50 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

8.00 

6.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

BAB  Y  CHICKS 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ 

S.  C<  Black  Minorcas.. 

S.  C.  White  Rocks _ 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks... 

Mixed  or  Broilers .  8.00 

100#  live  arrival  guaranteed— Postpaid. 
EDGEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L,  Komig,  Prop.  MeAllstorvllle,  Pa. 

u  I  r.  U  /■'If  I  I/^l/’  c  Every  5  Chick  Produced  From 
»  rvc-  V  ,  IX  I V  ^  IV  M  Pure-bred  Heavy  Laying  Flocks. 
GRADE  VliiVIW  MARCH  and  APRIL  DELIVERY 

100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $14.00  $67.50  $180 

Bd.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds...  16.00  77.50  150 

Wh.  Wyandottes  &  Bk.  Minorcas  17.00  82.50  160 

Astd.  Chicks — Light  10c,  Heavy  12c,  Pekin  Ducklings  80c 
Lota  leaa  than  100  add  Xc  per  chick.  Order  direct  from  Adv.  or 
write  for  circular  and  prices.  Also  Special  Mating  and  Two-Week 
Old  Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs.  Bank  reference.  Postage  paid,  100# 
live  delivery.  TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 

BABY  OHICKS 

100#  Live  Delivery.  Catalog  Free 

25  50  100  COO  1000 

_ ,.$3.75  *7.25 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns.... 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed .  -  — — 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM*  HATCHERY 


New  Cut  Prices 


J  Send  for  tbisl928 
Incubator  and 
Brooder  Book  — 
see  the  dollars 
our  New  Cut 
Prices  save  you. 
Two  big  well- 
known  firms— 
Wisconsin  and 
Ironclad— have  consoli- 
_  dated— to  cut  costs  and 
sell  at  lower  prices. Don't  buy  untilyoa 
fret  this  money  saving:  book.  17  Incu- 
1  bators— 14  Brooders  to  select  from. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  TODAY 
Tells  how  to  eret  egrgrs  in  winter;  how 
to  stop  chick  losses.  80  day  trial  offer. 
WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD  COMPANY 
Box  203  Racine,Wis. 


FREE  POULTRY  BOOK 


Concretely  written,  attractively  illus¬ 
trated,  and  intensely  interesting.  Most 
valuable  catalog  that  we  have  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  Virtually  filled  with  cashable  ideas  on 
brooding,  feeding  and  poultry  management.  De¬ 
scribes  our  chicks  and  a  service  to  you  built  upon 
14  years  of  aggressive  effort.  Your  copy  mailed 
FREE  immediately  upon  request.  Write  for  it. 
Fairfield  Hatchery,  Lock  Bos  509,  Lancaster,  O. 


3..  $3.75 

*7.25 

$14.00 

*67.50 

$130 

...  8.25 

6.50 

12.00 

67.50 

110 

...  8.25 

6  50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

.  2  50 

4.75 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop. 


Box  1 


Richfield,  Penna. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Bocks 
S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds 
Mixed 


25 

$3.50 

4.00 

4.00 

3.00 


50 

$6.50 

7.50 

7.50 

5.00 


100 

$12 

14 

14 

9 


100$  live  delivery  postpaid.  Special  prices 
on  larger  lots.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SEEING  IIATCIIERY 
F.  II.  Leister,  Prop.  R.D.  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

T  IT /""T  l JT  O  from  heavy  laying  flock.  Barred 
I  M  1 1  Rocks,  14ci  Reds,  14c;  S.  C.  W. 

Leghorns,  1  2c;  Heavy  Mixed,  1  2c; 
Light  Mixed,  8c.  100#  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  JJ.  W.  AMEY  •  Coeolamus,  Penna. 

PINE  ROW  CHICKS  BifredfRoSls?S?c'.R.h|?Rtds 

Chicks  from  healthy  vigorous  birds,  bred  for  quality 
and  high  egg  production.  Foundation  stock  from  260 
to  290  egg  strain.  Write  today  for  circular  and  prices. 

PINE  ROW  POULTRY  FARM,  Paul  G.  Sellers,  Owner  and  Mgr. 
Dept.  B,  Unionvllle,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Properly  notched  Safe  Delivery 

Barred  Rocks,... . .  14c 

White  Leghorns . . .  12c 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  MIFFLIN,  PA. 


TANCRED  rHirif  C  from  Pennsylvania— State 
LEGHORN  V/IIILIVO  Certified,  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhea  “FREE”  flocks.  Only  207-262  Egg  Pedigreed 
Males  used.  Hatching  Eggs.  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels. 
Ten-Week  Old  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Free  booklet. 
NORTH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  K  McALISTF.lt VI I, LB,  PA. 

Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  Special 
prices  on  March  and  may  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


Accredited  Chicks/ 


Pay  for  Chicks  When  You  Receive  Them. 

Especially  Selected,  Accredited  Stock 
BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  FREE 
Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  quality. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  13,  Kenton,  O. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks.  Penna.  supervised.  Blood  tested  flocks. 
Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  high  egg  production.  Catalogue 
free.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Mifflintown,  Penna. 

9c  UP.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Large  Barron  and  Barron- 
Tancred  and  Common  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  Mixed.  100#  Guarantee.  “New” 
Circular  Free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAllstervllle,  P». 


CHICKS 


/-i  Tj  T  V  C  8.  C.  White  Leghorns  only  12c 
V  >  1 1  A  Y>  IV  3  Light  Mixed  •  •  9c 

All  from  free  range  flocks  100#  live  delivery.  Circular 
free.  H.  S.  HART  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Cliuuvcinc  PUIOVC  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C. 

OUnN  I  OlUC  U 11 1 U IV  w  White  Leghorns.  Won 
the  Farmingdale  Contest.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


^->1  u  |  f\  tf  4J  Large  type  Tanered-Barron 
El  I  IV  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

12c  From  my  own  bred-to-lay  flock.  100#  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER’S  HATCHERT.  McAlisterville,  Penm. 


/-it  tr/’M/’O  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  from  Certi 
V/TaIV/IviS  fled  and  Grade  “A”  Matings.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  R.  B.  PEARSALL.  Groton,  N.  Y. 
Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  INC. 

^—4  m  ■  f  \  | f  C  from  heavy  laying  strain.  Barred 
IB  I  IV  w  Rocks.  14e;  Mixed,  10c.  100#  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  1.  EHRISMAN,  McAlistervillo,  Pa. 


White  W y  andottes 

Healthy,  free  range,  state  accredited  stock.  Good  type, 
large  birds.  Best  for  poultry  and  eggs.  Hatching 
Eggs,  Day-Old  Chicks.  Write  for  prices, 

WALTER  W.  COMBS  HAMPTON  FALLS,  N.  H. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS 


; 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kinars  a  specialty. 
All  other  breeds.  Send  stamps  for  catalog  and 
Dries  list.  83  N.  Beacon  St. 

Allston  aquab  Lo.  allston,  uass. 


DUCKLINGS  S30--EGGS  $12  Per  100 

Write  L.  W.  HAMBLIN  -  YVILSON,  N.  Y. 


From  the  largest  flock  of 
certified  hens  in  Mary- 
landj  Single  comb  white 

Leghorns — trap  nested 
Wyckoff-T a nc  red  strains. 
JR.fe.C-0rd  egg  production, 

250  to  300  eggs. 

Write  for  our  free  book, 
“Profit-Making  Poultry," 
and  place  your  order  early. 
O 


FROM 
250  to 
300  egg 
Hens 


HILLSIDE 

POULTRY  FARM 

P  O.  Box  200 
Mt  Airy,  Md 


I 


A 


Our  Big,  Strong,! 
Healthy  Baby  Chicks 

[Cost  no  more.  Brown,  Buff  and  White 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  Barred  and  White, 

|  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  hatched  from  free] 
range  stock,' culled  for  type  and  egg; 
production.’  Trap^nested  White  Leghorns.  Modern] 
hatchery  successfully  operated  for  13  years.  Write, 
today  for  FREE  catalog  and  instructions  in  Poul-5 
fry.Raising.  —  ' 

^PORTLAND  HATCHERY 


535  Walnut  Street  ' 


Portland,  Indiana 


BABY  CHICKS 

That  LIVE  and  GROW 

From  Delaware’s  choice  flocks.  All  breeding  flocks 
under  personal  supervision  of  FRANK  VADAK1N, 
former  Superintendent  of  Public  Ledger-North 
American  Egg  Laying  Contest  for  nine  years. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

On  Barred  Rock  Broiler  Chicks 

for  January  and  February 

LINCOLN  HATCHERIES 

Phone  Milford  190-R-22 

Lincoln  City,  Del.  Milford,  Del. 


thicks  °f  Quality! 


r 


** None  Better  Quality ”  Chicks 
are  famous  .for  their  size,  vigor 
and  strength.  Officially  culled  for 
color  and  higrh  eptr  production. 
White  Leghorns.  White  Rocks , 
White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks. 
■b—  .  R.I.  Reds ,  Black  Giants.  100  per 

cent  live  delivery  guaranteed,  postage  prepaid.  Low  prices. 
Write  for  circular  at  once. 

SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  208  Rideely.  Maryland 


BLOOD-TESTED 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  CHICKS 

15,000  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested,  culled 
for  high  egg  production  and  are  regu¬ 
larly  inspected.  Prices  reasonable. W rite 
for  catalog  stating  number  you  desire. 

MASSANUTTEN  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  3311,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS  R.  I.  REDS 

Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet,  describing 
our  farm,  stock,  etc.  Our  Tancred  strain 
Leghorns  are  as  good  as  the  best.  Eighteen 
years  in  the  chick  and  chicken  business. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Butler  SOLD  CRO  WN  Chicks 


JU  C.  O.  D.  Order  Chicks  from  our  Indiana  qualL 
fled  Hatchery  and  pay  when  you  gee  them. 
Directions  for  care  with  each  shipment.  100# 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Blood  lines  from 
such  breeders  as  Fishel,  Parks,  Tancred.  O.  A.  C. Martin, 
Owen,  etc.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  13c;  Bd.&Wh.  Rocks,  15c; 
S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  15c;  Wh.  Wyan.,  15c;  Buff  Orps.  16c; 
Heavy  asst.,  12c.  Lots  less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  600 
lots,  deduct  per  chick.  1000  lots,  deduct  lc  per  chick. 
Write  for  free  literature 

Butler  Chick  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm,  BoxB,  Butler,  Ind. 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

WILL  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $12.00 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff .  16.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  14.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Owen’s  Reds .  18.00 

Heavy  Mixed..  12.00  Light  Mixed. -  9.00 

Less  than  100  add  25c — 500  lots  Yzc  less — 1000  lots  lc  less. 
100#  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid.”  All  free  range  stock. 

T.  3.  EnHEN  ZELUEIf,  Prop. 

United  Phone.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Miller’s  Baby  Chix 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  R.  I.  RED 

Own  eggs,  from  disease  free  State  tested  stock,  trap- 
nested  and  production  bred.  Quality  and  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular.  FRED  H.  MILLER,  Route  1,  Rockville,  Conn. 


The  Henyard 


Henhouse  of  Hollow 
Concrete  Blocks 

Would  you  advise  me  as  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  building  a  concrete  block 
poultry-house?  I  have  been  offered  a 
building  containing  2,000  blocks  to 
wreck.  This  building  is  only  2*4  miles 
from  my  farm  and  it  can  be  purchased 
for  $100.  This  includes  the  doors,  win¬ 
dows  and  all  roofing  lumber.  This 
would  make  the  cost  about  5c  per  block, 
exclusive  of  labor.  Would  a  cement 
block  poultry-house  be  damp  and  frosty, 
provided  it  was  properly  ventilated? 

New  York.  b.  s.  w. 

There  are  a  great  many  poultry- 
houses  built  of  concrete  blocks  in  sat¬ 
isfactory  use.  They  cannot  be  more 
damp  than  wood  buildings,  since  the 
moisture  within  both  comes  from  the 
same  source :  the  bodies  of  the  fowls. 
Stone  or  concrete  appear  colder,  how¬ 
ever,  because  they  conduct  beat  more 
readily — that  is, they  take  it  away  from 
any  warmer  substance  in  contact  with 
them.  If  the  hand  is  laid  upon  a  stone, 
then  upon  a  board,  both  of  the  same 
temperature,  the  stone  will  seem  colder 
because  it  more  quickly  takes  the  heat 
from  the  band.  If  concrete  buildings 
are  provided  with  sufficient  ventilation 
to  remove  the  moisture-laden  air  from 
the  interior  before  it  condenses  upon 
the  walls  in  the  form  of  frost,  they  will 
be  dry.  This  is  not  an  easy  matter 
sometimes  in  buildings  not  provided 
with  artificial  beat,  whether  they  are 
of  stone  or  wood,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
probably  easier  to  prevent  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  frost  upon  the  interior  of  wood 
buildings  than  upon  those  of  concrete. 
Hollow  concrete  blocks  provide  an  in¬ 
sulating  air  space  in  their  interiors 
that  is  of  advantage,  and  such  walls 
are  often  furred  out  on  the  inside  and 
lined  with  plaster  or  wood  to  provide 
an  insulating  air  space  within  them. 

M.  B.  D. 


Loss  of  Pullets 

Last  year  we  bought  a  little  place  in 
the  country  consisting  of  about  one 
acre.  We  bought  55  Plymouth  Rock 
chicks  and  raised  50  under  an  oil-burn¬ 
ing  brooder.  We  raised  50  of  the  chicks 
and  sold  26  cockerels,  which  left  us 
two  cockerels  and  22  pullets.  Our  pul¬ 
lets  began  laying  at  4 y2  months,  and  it 
was  about  this  time  that  our  trouble 
started.  Up  to  the  present  time  we 
have  lost  10,  and  two  are  now  acting  in 
the  same  fashion  as  the  ones  we  lost. 
They  begin  to  mope,  sit  with  tail  feath¬ 
ers  down  and  beads  drawn  in,  and  in 
about  a  week  they  die.  We  find  them 
rather  fat  and  apparently  in  healthy 
condition.  In  a  few  we  did  find  the 
liver  enlarged  but  firm  and  not  discol¬ 
ored.  Neither  did  they  have  a  sign  of 
worms,  and  we  are  therefore  puzzled 
as  to  what  can  be  causing  the  deaths. 
We  have  given  them  what  we  consider 
more  than  ordinary  care  and  clean  and 
disinfect  the  henhouse  regularly.  We 
feed  a  generous  amount  of  scratch 
grain  morning  and  night,  and  laying 
mash  is  before  them  at  all  times.  In 
addition,  since  the  cold  weather  we 
feed  a  wet  mash,  mixed  with  poultry 
tonic.  They  have  laid  an  average  of 
30  per  cent  since  they  started  laying. 
Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  might 
be  wrong  and  how  we  can  overcome  it? 
Facing  the  chicken-house  is  a  plot  of 
land  consisting  of  about  one-half  acre. 
This  we  understand  has  for  years  been 
used  as  a  chicken  run  and  garden.  We 
had  a  garden  there  last  year  and  had 
fair  success,  except  that  our  potatoes 
were  very  scabby.  For  this  reason  we 
do  not  plan  to  use  the  land  for  a  garden 
for  several  years  and  plan  to  seed 
something  that  would  improve  the  land 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  us  to  use  it 
for  the  chickens  to  run  upon.  We  plan 
about  300  chicks  this  Spring.  What  can 
you  suggest?  We  thought  that  the  laud 
might  be  contaminated  from  previous 
use  by  chickens,  and  perhaps  we  can 
do  something  in  the  way  of  disinfecting 
it.  w.  J.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  are  so  many  possible  causes  of 
such  deaths  as  you  describe  that  it  is 


impossible  to  suggest  the  probable  one. 
The  fact  that  your  Plymouth  Rocks 
began  laying  at  4%  months,  if  this  lay¬ 
ing  was  general  and  continued,  sug¬ 
gests  over-feeding  upon  high  protein 
rations  during  their  growth.  If  laying 
had  really  commenced  at  six  months 
of  age  it  would  have  been  better  for 
the  pullets  and  would  have  shown  a 
better  balanced  growth.  If  the  chicks 
were  raised  upon  this  old  and  probably 
infected  ground  they  may  have  ac¬ 
quired  some  disease  from  it.  It  may 
be  plowed  and  seeded  to  clover  and 
Timothy,  with  oats  in  the  Spring,  but 
it  is  hard  to  really  disinfect  ground 
contaminated  by  long  continued  use  as 
a  poultry  run,  and  many  poultrymen 
compelled  to  use  limited  quarters  are 
now  resorting  to  the  use  of  concrete 
platforms  or  runs  of  small  size  for  rais¬ 
ing  chicks,  these  being  easily  kept  clean 
and  disinfected.  If  you  can  use  “new” 
ground  for  your  chicks  this  coming  sea- 
sou  you  will  avoid  a  great  risk  that  you 
will  incur  if  attempting  to  keep  them 
in  the  old  poultry  run  where  various 
sorts  of  parasites  that  infest  poultry 
have  found  lodgment.  Coceidiosis  is 
one  of  the  most  prevalent  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  acquired  from  infected  ground, 
but  this  usually  shows  itself  earlier 
than  at  four  and  a  half  or  five  months 
of  age.  Your  potato  ground  has  become 
infested  by  the  germs  of  scab,  and  this, 
too,  calls  for  a  new  location  for  the 
garden.  m.  b.  d. 


Incubating  Duck  and  Hen’s 
Eggs  Together 

Could  duck  and  hen’s  eggs  be  set  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  incubator?  Do  they 
require  different  temperature?  How 
many  days  does  it  take  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  eggs  to  hatch?  Do  either  duck  or 
hen’s  eggs  require  sprinkling  before 
hatching?  If  so,  how  many  days  be¬ 
fore  and  which  eggs  require  it?  At 
what  temperature  should  an  incubator 
be  kept  from  the  time  the  eggs  are  put 
in?  MRS.  e.  o.  p. 

New  York. 

It  is  not  considered  advisable  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  hatch  duck  and  hen  eggs  to¬ 
gether  in  an  incubator.  While  tempera¬ 
tures  suitable  for  both  might  be  main¬ 
tained,  the  time  of  hatching  is  not.  the 
same,  being  three  weeks  for  hens,  four 
for  ducks,  and  there  could  not  help  but 
be  trouble  in  keeping  a  suitable  tem¬ 
perature  for  the  duck  eggs  while  the 
others  were  hatching.  Duck  eggs  are 
more  frequently  sprinkled  while  hatch¬ 
ing  ;  if  conditions  are  right,  hen  eggs 
need  none.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think 
that  you  will  find  an  attempt  to  hatch 
both  kinds  of  eggs  very  unsatisfactory. 

M.  B.  D. 


Whey  for  Poultry 

I  have  about  1,000  chickens  and  100 
Pekin  ducks  and  expect  to  do  my  own 
hatching.  The  only  thing  in  the  way  of 
milk  in  liquid  form  which  I  can  get 
around  the  neighborhood  is  from  a 
cheese  creamery.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  feed 
my  chickens,  chicks  and  ducklings  the 
whey  from  this  cheese  creamery.  I 
don’t  know  just  what  he  puts  in  the 
milk  to  curdle  it,  but  he  makes  an 
Italian  pot  cheese  through  steaming 
and  boiling  the  milk.  l.  b. 

Whey  from  cheese  factories  is  an  in¬ 
ferior  food  when  fresh  and  from  clean 
containers ;  dangerous  if  allowed  to 
stand  in  dirty  vats  until  partly  decom¬ 
posed.  It  is  fed  to  pigs  and  calves,  being 
considered  of  about  half  the  value  of 
skim  milk  for  the  former  when  com¬ 
bined  with  other  suitable  foods.  If  it 
can  be  obtained  in  fresh  condition, 
whey  would  have  some  value  as  a  food 
for  your  poultry,  but  it  will  not  replace 
skim  milk  or  other  milk  products  in  the 
ration,  and  meat  scrap  should  also  be 
fed  if  whey  is  used.  m,  b.  d. 
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Milk  and  Live  Stock 


Wants  Information  First 

Our  quarter  of  this  town  almost  to  a 
man  is  refusing  to  sign  for  the  area  test. 
Those  in  other  parts  of  the  town  who 
have  signed  did  so  mainly  because  they 
were  told  that  it  is  compulsory.  We 
think  that  over  00  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
owners  in  our  township  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  test  as  being  so  inaccu¬ 
rate  as  to  bring  about  a  great  State  as 
well  as  a  big  individual  loss.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  majority  of  these  cattle 
owners  would  welcome  any  test  which 
would  point  out  with  reasonable  accuracy 
cows  actually  diseased. 

In  your  January  21  issue  II.  B.  Sweet 
expressed  our  opinion  of  the  test  quite 
fully,  and  we  want  to  commend  you  for 
your  conservative  attitude  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Other  farm  papers  admit  that  T.  B. 
in  cattle  has  never  caused  human  T.  B., 
as  far  as  they  know,  and  that  the  present 
test  is  not  accurate,  but  they  insist  that 
we  ought  to  do  something.  They  are  like 
the  fabled  M.  D.  who  removed  a  healthy 
lung  just  because  he  was  ready  to  operate 
and  could  find  no  diseased  part  to  cut 
out. 

As  is  its  custom,  The  R.  N.-Y.  ex¬ 
presses  our  opinion  when  it  suggests  the 
wisdom  of  first  knowing  the  facts  before 
starting  out  on  an  expensive  experiment 
which  promises  to  ruin  the  greatest  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  State. 

As  we  look  out  across  the  frog  pond  to 
1  lie  clay  knoll  beyond  we  must  admit  that 
our  horizon  is  limited.  However,  we  can¬ 
not  escape  the  conviction  that  if  there 
were  no  jobs  to  be  passed  around  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  cattle-testing  program 
perhaps  our  representatives  would  not  be 
so  passionately  anxious  about  our  health 
and  the  welfare  of  Old  Bess  and  the 
brindle  calf.  B.  W.  T. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


One  of  the  Tragedies  of  the 
Test 

Our  cows  were  tested  and  the  most  part 
taken  away;  our  source  of  income  is  gone 
and  our  big  taxes  due  in  this  month. 
Many  of  us  will  suffer ;  some  of  us  will 
not  be  able  to  replace  the  cows  and  others 
will  be  in  the  road.  We  have  to  feed  the 


purely  a  matter  resting  between  buyer 
and  seller.  If  he  has  a  sick  cow  that 
is  part  of  the  business.  There  is  no 
more  reason  for  the  State  to  pay  him 
for  the  cow  than  there  is  for  him  to 
ask  the  State  to  pay  his  doctor  bill. 

Now  the  State  is  being  asked  to  pay 
the  owner  of  the  sick  cow,  (reactor) 
enough  to  buy  him  a  healthy  cow  to 
take  her  place.  The  injustice  is  in 
asking  him  to  dispose  of  the  cow  at  all 
except  as  it  is  good  business  for  him 
to  dispose  of  her,  but  if  the  cow  is  sick, 
if  she  sells  at  all  she  should  sell  for 
what  she  is  worth  and  not  at  an  arbi¬ 
trary  price  that  will  buy  a  sound 
animal. 

We  farmers  must  blame  ourselves 
for  the  whole  movement.  It  was  the 
farm  agitation  that  brought  about  the 
test  in  the  first  place.  It  was  the  farm 
agitation  for  good  roads  that  brought 
on  the  excessive  bond  issue  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  roads  so  slippery  he  cannot 
use  them,  especially  if  at  all  cold,  un¬ 


less  he  uses  a  truck.  Farmers  agita¬ 
tion  will  correct  these  things  if  farm¬ 
ers  do  their  part  and  work  for  correc¬ 
tion.  NAT  L.  ROWE. 

New  York. 


Total  for  year,  4,202  eggs.  How 
would  you  average  this  to  get  each 
bird’s  average?  1  had  14  yearlings 
Which  laid  2,628  eggs  for  the  year 
from  Nov.  1,  1926,  to  Oct.  31,  1927.  The 
year  of  Nov.  1,  1925,  to  Oct.  31,  1926, 
I  had  20  pullets  which  laid  4,350  eggs. 

Are  my  birds  doing  all  right  as  far 
as  egg  laying  is  concerned?  I  feed 
mash  in  hoppers,  grain  at  4  o’clock, 
noon  sprouted  oats  with  cod  liver  oil 
in  Winter ;  use  no  lights.  Each  year 
I  mate  a  cockerel  to  his  mother,  or  in 
other  words  I  picked  a  young  cockerel 
out  and  mate  him  to  my  yearlings.  Do 
you  think  this  all  right,  doing  this  for 
the  last  four  years?  How  can  I  build 
this  strain  up  to  increased  egg  produc¬ 
tion  without  losing  size  of  birds?  I  al¬ 
ways  hatch  in  incubators.  j.  w. 

Long  Island. 

To  get  the  average  pullet  production 
when  the  number  of  the  birds  is  con¬ 
stantly  varying  I  should  divide  the  sum 
of  the  figures  showing  pullet  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  pen  each  month  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  months  in  the  year,  this  to  give 
the  average  number  of  pullets  con- 
cerned.  Then,  by  dividing  the  total 
year's  egg  production  by  the  average 
number  of  pullets  I  should  expect  to 
get  the  average  production  per  bird.  If 
this  method  is  not  correct,  I  turn  the 


job  over  to  some  better  mathematician. 
An  average  production  from  yearling 
hens  of  187  eggs  per  bird  and  of  pul¬ 
lets  of  21714  eggs  is  certainly  good ; 
you  have  no  need  to  complain  of  that 
record. 


A  Few  Turkeys  at  Maplehurst  Farm,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 


WwSf  A  Your  Own  • 
Yv  *  Il>v  Guarantee  • 

Put  down  in  black  and  white  what 
YOU  want  your  Silo  to  be.  Then  let 
that  stand  as  OUR  Guarantee  of  the 

OOWBk 

METAL  SILO 


Most  Modem,  Most  Practical  Silo, 
COPPER-IZED  Metal  throughout. 
Many  exclusive  features.  Backed  by 
23  years  of  Experience  and  Responsi¬ 
bility.  Tell  us  whit  she  silo  you  want  so  we 
can  quote  lacfery-to-yau  prices.  Special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders. 

The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co. 

Oept  E  London.  Ohio  Est.  1904 

Buckeye  Breeder  Houses,  Corn  Cribs,  Grain  Bins 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED, 
BRAN  AND  MIDDLING  BAGS 

We  pay  5e  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots  of  100  or 
more  hags.  Reference  Community  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

J.  BLEICIIFILD  BAGS  BURLAP  CO, 1 5  PeckhamSt,  Buffalo,  NY. 


Certified,  B.  W.  D.  Free 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  large,  .'big  egg  White 
Leghorns,  trapnested  10  years.  Write  for 
circular,  also  story  of  325-egg  hen. 

ACREBRIOGE  FARM 
Box  R  Marlboro,  Mass. 


SCOTT’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Half  Price— Now  SI 2. SO  Per  lOO. 

ALFRED  R.  SCOTT  Box  405  TOMS  RIVER.  N.  J. 

b.  C.  ’-V.  Leghorns,  over  20  years  of  culling.  Egg  laying 
contest  record.  Foundation  stock.  TOM  BAKKON  im¬ 
proved  each  year.  1927  added  bleeders,  cockerels  and 
eggs  from  Hollywood  andTANCRED  Farms,  Washington. 


WHITEHENBREEDINGFARM 

N.  J.  Certified  and  R.  O.  P.  Chicks  from  range  reared 
large,  productive  White  Leghorns. 

Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

J.  P.  VREELANW  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHIX  I 

These  are  no  Hatchery  Chix 
We  not  only  sell  you  chix,  but  we  insure  them  for30davs. 

SI  5.00  PER  lOO 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM  MIDDLETOWN  PA 


CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS  Hollywood- 

(Direct).  Also  Rocks  and  Reds.  We  guarantee  to  please. 

Write  ELMER  F.  HASTINGS,  Parsonsburg,  Maryland- 


DR.  ROMIG’S  jSES*  CHICKS 


Barred  and  White  Rocks,  $  14,  “Martin’s  Strain”  White 
Wyandottes,  #16.  Heavy  Mixed,  *13.  From  personally 
selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  F.  C.  ROMIG.  'Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


has  the  demand  for  our 
High-Grade  Chicks 
doubled  each  season 
Tancred  Strain  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  240- 
312  Egg  Breeding.  Cir¬ 
cular  Tells  Why.  H  C 
ASHBERY  S  SON,  Sodus,  N.  t. 


White  Wyandottes 


WHITEWYAND0TTESP.H*:r'.r.S"7'7'sf": 

Fair.  Best  Am.  Pen,  Cornell.  Prof.  J.  W.  Moore,  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem,  N.  C.,  writes :  “Hatched  12  (1  sit)  April  26 
They  are  heartiest  bunch  one  could  want,  (Ang  5)  out¬ 
grown  those  from  higher  price  eggs.”  S.  J.  Evans,  350 
W.  20th  St.,  N.  Y.— 150  Chix  May  1  :  “Finest  flock  I  ever 
raised”  Nov.  7.  Low  price  stock,  eggs,  chicks.  See  ad. 
page  ILL,  CHAS.  MORSE,  R.  1,  /Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Martin  Dorcas,  from  the  fam- 
1  ons  Martin  Strain.  Chicks 
.  „  .  _  ,  and  Eggs,  also  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 

AXI>il^weB.^CAI{I>^* 1|t!F.l).<No.LrBoontoii°^v!>J. 

White  Wyandotte  Chicks,  $1 6 

prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  last  3  years.  Real  quality  Lare-e 
catalog  free.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  O. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes^0, 

Records  262  to  313  eggs.  E,  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.  V. 

“NATIONAL”  S?"?K,S*  hatching  eggs. 

1  “  **•  1 *  I'-'llrtLi  Stock  from  free  range  flocks. 
Catalog  Jree.  NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406,  Milllinlowu.  Penna. 


condemned  cattle  free  now  until  taken 
away.  I  have  written  to  Albany,  but  can 
expect  no  help. 

I  am  80  years  of  age,  father  of  17  chil¬ 
dren.  We  all  use  that  milk.  If  it  is  so 
dangerous  to  health,  it  is  a  wonder  that 
any  of  us  are  alive.  M.  P. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Milk  Logic  From  the  Farm 

The  following  advertisement  is  from  a 
local  paper : 

Wanted — About  20  cans  of  grade  A  raw 
milk,  Jersey  and  Guernsey;  price  12  cents 
per  qt.  Rock  Gate  Farm,  tel.  112,  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Now,  buyei's  are  coming,  looking  for 
milk  and  willing  to  take  three  cans  or  20 
cans.  This  is  the  time  to  keep  supply 
down  to  demand  and  make  the  fellows 
who  have  done  up  the  farmer  so  long  pay 
up  now  for  a  while  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  We  tried  producing  a  surplus  for 
50  years  and  remained  poor.  It  was  not 
until  many  of  us  were  forced  to  quit  that 
the  supply  went  short.  Let  us  keep  it  at 
least  short  of  a  surplus  and  make  a  fair 
living.  M.  E.  M. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


An  Opinion  of  Cow  Testing 

Compelling  a  farmer  to  test  bis  cows 
for  tuberculosis  is  wrong.  If  a  man 
wants  bis  cows  tested  that  is  all  right. 
He  should  have  the  test  made  at  his 
own  expense.  That  is  his  individual 
affair.  If  the  buyer  of  his  produce 
wants  nothing  but  tested  milk  that  is 


A  Widow’s  Experience 

I  am  a  widow  who  has  always  been 
able  to  make  a  good  living  and  pay  the 
mortgage  on  my  farm.  Recently  I  was 
induced  to  consent  to  the  tuberculosis  test 
of  my  cows.  They  came  and  tested.  We 
were  tested  every  year  and  were  clean, 
and  so  they  tested  twice  every  year  till 
they  tested  six  clean  and  took  three  of 
my  cows.  Last  August  they  took  five, 
and  in  three  weeks  tested  again  and  took 
one  more.  I  have  never  bought  any 
cattle,  nor  have  my  cows  ever  been  with 
other  cows."  They  have  paid  for  only  two, 
and  I  think  they  will  beat  me  out  of  the 
rest.  The  test  took  four  cows,  and  very 
near  put  us  to  the  bad.  Those  were  all 
my  best  cows  for  milk  and  would  have 
been  fresh  in  October.  It  has  ruined  my 
dairy  and  also  me.  They  sent  us  a  letter 
stating  three  of  the  cows  had  not  one 
sign  of  disease,  and  so  you  see  they  just 
robbed  me  of  my  cows  and  milk.  I  ask 
you  to  print  this  letter  and  show  some  of 
the  white-collared  men  how  I  have  been 
used.  MRS.  E.  P. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Inbreeding  for  Production 

For  the  year  of  1926  starting  Nov. 
1,  1926,  I  had  22  pullets  and  14  year¬ 
ling  White  Leghorns.  Below  is  each 
month’s  egg  production  for  the  year  for 
pullets :  1927 — Nov.,  207  eggs,  22  pul¬ 
lets ;  Dec.,  332,  22;  1928— Jan.,  238, 
22 ;  Feb.,  405,  22 ;  Mar.,  528,  22 ;  April, 
511,  22;  May,  483,  20;  June,  423,  19; 
July,  359,  18;  Aug.,  333,  17;  Sept.,  264, 
12;  Oct.,  119,  10, 


This  inbreeding  is  all  right  if  you 
select  each  year  for  size,  vigor  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  You  cannot  build  a  strain 
up  without  considering  all  the  factors 
involved  when  you  select  the  breeders 
and  you  will  not  be  apt  to  find  all  the 
characteristics  that  you  wish  com¬ 
bined  in  one  bird.  You  will  have"  to 
select  for  size  and  vigor  and  for  pro¬ 
ductivity  also,  doing  your  best  to  get 
the  size  that  you  want  without  breed¬ 
ing  from  birds  of  inferior  laying  abili¬ 
ty.  By  considering  one  factor  alone  in 
selection,  your  birds  will  deteriorate  in 
other  desirable  ones. 

You  may  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up 
your  good  record  year  after  year  on  a 
small  plot  of  ground  and  be  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  a  concrete  plat¬ 
form  that  can  be  kept  clean  and  disin¬ 
fected  for  raising  young  stock.  Flocks 
often  do  exceptionally  well  for  several 
years  and  then  succumb  to  the  evils  of 
too  long  continued  concentration  in 
small  quarters.  m.  b.  d. 


“The  time  will  come,”  shouted  the 
speaker,  “when  women  will  get  men’s 
wages.”  “Yes,”  said  a  little  man  in  the 
corner.  “Next  Saturday  night.” — Good 
Hardware. 


■  I  S  1  1  8,  II  *■ 1 ' 1  uetuuuy  CLICKS,  Dot 

too  old  and  live  delivery  at  PhoeDix- 
villegnaranteed.  Write  statingpriceand  number  for  sale 

Montcalm  Game  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No., 3,  Phoenixvilie,  Pa. 

UHL'S  BABY  CHICKS— Barred  Rocks  and  S. C.  W. Leghorns 
II  From  special  selected,  free  range  breeders.  Write 
for  prices.  HILL'S  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  fARM,  Snfsrd.  Oel.ware 


Our  Illustrated  Booklet 

PLN  E  HILL  POULTRY 


Avoid  Disappointment  Lergbornarcf.1i1 *ckFsarms  S-  c  w 

to  June  delivery.  *  . . -  ~  --  - 


TARBELL  FARMS,  Smith Yllle  Flats,  N.  y 


OHICKS  Leghorns,  200  Egg  Strain. 

■  W  IVF— 4  l.  w.  HAMBLIN  WILS0H,  N.  T. 

Porter’s  Barrel!  Rocks  Official  250  eeg  two-year-oid 
I  UIICI  a  Ddlieu  uULHb  records.  Males,  eggs,  chirks 

Free  circular,  [M.  C.  PORTER,  R.  D.  1,  Adams.  N.  V. 

Leghorn  Pullets  I^5'***  8  months  old,  *i.eo  each. 

LCguuiu  rune  lb  uhiieo  egc  FARMS  HILLSDALE.  h.  y. 

Cotton  White  Orpingtons  Tra<£r'ewPedi8reed 

COTTON8  ^ndr^eManngvl££ek 

BROHZE  TURKEYS 

White  Chinese  Geese  tl 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  kens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 

I  he  account  may  be  begun 

at  any  time,  and  the  balance 

struck  at  any  time.  Simple 

and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  38th  St.,  New  York 


FAIR  VIEW  FARMS  FINEST  FOWLS 


RIG  lHTCKLIN’OS— Mammoth  White  Pekins,  Fawn  and  also  English  Penciled  Indian  Runners— Postnnid  - 
12,  *4.00;  25,  *7.75;  50,  *17>.25;  100,  *80.00:  500,  *140.  We  are  using  yearling  breeders  exclusively.  1 
Tancred-Barron  8.  O  White  Leghorns— Finest  Quality  Baby  Chicks — Postpaid  :  25,  *8.75;  50  *7  OO*  100 
*18.00;  500,  *62.50;  1000,  *120.  From  closely  culled,  well  kept  flocks,  bred  for  egg  production.  An  income  of 
$3.00  to  $6.00  per  hen  is  made  annually. 


Sicilian  Buttercups,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  8.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds— 

Strong,  lively  Baby  Chicks— Postpaid  :  25,  *4.50;  50,  *8.50;  100,  *16. <10;  500,  *77.00. 

If  we  cannot  fill  your  order  in  due  time,  your  remittance  will  be  returned  at  once. 


FAIRV1EW  POULTRY’  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


February  18,  192S 
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THE 

MINUS 


PILOT 

BRAND 

OYSTER  SHELL- 
FLAKE 


AND 

PLUS 


FOR  POULTRY 

OF 


POULTRY  PROFITS 

Hens  minus  Oyster  Shell  are  hens  minus  eggs. 

*  *  *  * 

To  put  the  plus  into  poultry  raising,  keep  Pilot  Brand 
Oyster  Shell-Flake  before  your  flock  all  the  time.  A  more 
than  98%  pure  Calcium  Carbonate  content  makes  it  rich 
in  eggshell  material.  With  more  eggshell  material  your 
hens  can  produce  more  eggs,  and  make  themselves  meat¬ 
ier,  stronger-boned  fowl. 

The  majority  of  the  successful  poultry  men  in  the  country 
have  realized  the  "plusage”  of  Pilot  Brand  for  years.  They 
always  say  "Pilot  Brand,”  because  it  is  a  sure  way  to  get 
purified,  triple-screened,  odorless,  wasteless  Oyster  Shell 
always.  One  bag  of  Pilot  Brand  is  just  as  good  as  another. 

OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 

One  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WINTER  LRVERS 


THERE  are  SIX  Reasons  for  Buying  New  Wash¬ 
ington  Chicks:  (a)  Blood,  (b)  21  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  (c)  Satisfied  Customers,  (d)  Care  in  Breed¬ 
ing,  (e)  Expert  culling  and  selecting  of  parent  stock 
and  chix,  (f)  Winter  Layers.  Buy  the  Best  Chicks 
at  these  remarkably  low  prices. 


500 

$62.00 

57.00 

72.00 

76.00 

76.00 

87.50 

87.50 


— BaBYtHKfSMEANPROFITS 


FOUR  REASONS  FOR  BUYING  SUNBEAM  HIGH-GRlADE  CHICKS 

—Absolute  Reliability.  Eleventh  Year.  One  of  the  Oldest  Ohio  Hatcheries.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Reference, 
■liekeve  Commercial  Bank.  2.— Finest  Quality.  From  purebred,  heavy  laying  winter-egg  flocks,  selected  and 
ispected  forbears  by  experts.  Healthy,  hardy,  vigorous.  3.— Ohio  Accredited.  All  breeders  chosen  and  leg- 
S  by  Experts  authorized  by  the  Ohio  State  Poultry  Improvement  Assn.  4.— Very  Low  Prices.  Compare 
lese  prices  with  chicks  of  equal  quality  anywhere.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  2%  discount  on?inCash  ?nno 
hree  weeks  in  advance.  Postpaid  to  your  door-  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

tarred  Rocks.  White  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks  . $4.00  $7.75  $15-00  $43.50  $70.00  $l3S.uo 

t.  c.  R.  I.  Reds.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  4.00 

,  C  White  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.25 

y’hite  Wyandottes,  Sliver  Wyandottes  .  4.25 

'areful^personal  attention' orders'. "  Order  from 'this  ad.'  or  writejor  our”  Beautiful  1928  Catalog.  Our 

2  c“*SapEro«w&Sy 0ur  p!ox  sr  ””  wsiyr-oiJs; 


i an  Oui  cuaur.  -  .  ■  -  ■  — 

IATIONAL  CHICKS— 500,000  CHICKS  FOR  1928 

1 "  ftnri  insiiro  nrofits  with  National 


America’s  leading  breeds  and  strains  insure  profits  with  National 
Chicks  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 


7.75 

8.50 

8.50 

7.00 


15.00 

16.00 

16.00 

13.00 


43.50 

46.50 

46.50 

37.50 


70.00 

75.00 

75.00 

60.00 


135.00 

145.00 

145.00 

115.00 


S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns. 
Tancred  or  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns.. .. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Anconas . 

R.  1.  Reds,  Black  Minoreas . 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons. .. . 

Til..  .  «  »  U/Vlifo  AT  iriArOQCJ 


25 

SO 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.50 

$6-75  : 

$1300 

$62  00 

$120 

3.75 

7  25 

14. 00 

67.00 

130 

4.25 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140 

4  50 

8.50 

1600 

77.00 

150 

5.00 

925 

18.00 

87.00 

170 

7.75 

15.25 

30  00 

140  00 

250 

300 

5.50 

1000 

47.50 

95 

■WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


CHICKS  C.O.  D.  SENDIONLY  $1.00 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  Poultryman.  You  can 
feel  safe  for  you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production 
and  Dreed  type.  Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought 
with  chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 

It  tells  all  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives 
details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  today.  WOLF  HATCHING  £  BREEDING  CO.,  BOX  8,  GIB  SON  BURG,  OHIO 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Accredited— Big  Layers 

We  have  found  300-egg  birds  in  this  strain.  They  are  from  British  Columbia 
breeding  of  same  blood  as  the  world’s  record  hen  Maizie  that  laid  351  eggs  in 
a  year.  Our  literature  tells  the  whole  story.  Read  about  our  stock. 

BARRED  ROCKS— British  Columbia  Breeding.  High  egg  production.  Some 
of  our  chicks  have  almost  100%  B.  C.  Blood. 

WYANDOTTES — Martin's  Regal- Dorcas.  Foundation  flock  averaged  over  200  eggs. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS — B.  C.  and  Rucker  strains.  Good  color,  type  and  high  egg 
production.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today. 

F.  G.  Ketner  ERLAY  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  4,  Delaware.  Ohio  A.  L.  Everitt 


1000 

$120.00 

110.00 

140.00 

150.00 

150.00 


Postpaid  Prices — 100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed —  25  50  100 

Wh.  &  Blk.  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas  . $4.00  $7.00  $13.00 

Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  .  4.00  6.50  12.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Blk.  Minoreas  .  4.50  8.00  15.00 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barron  Leghorns  .  4.75  8.50  16.00 

Wh  Wyandottes,  Bf.  Orps.,  Bf.  Rocks  &  Bf.  Minoreas..  4.75  8.50  16.00 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks  .  5.00  9.50  18.00 

Wyckoff  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Minoreas  .  5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50  170.00 

Heavy  Mixed:  50,  $7;  100,  $13;  500,  $62;  1,000,  $120.  Light  Mixed  for  Broilers;  50,  $5.50;  100,  $10; 
500  $48'  1  000,  $95.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings:  25,  $7,50;  50,  $15;  100,  $30;  500,  $145.  Not  Postpaid 
to  Canada  Best  personal  attention  to  all  orders.  Ref.:  Farmers’  State  Bank.  There  is  no  risk. 
Free  Cataiog  THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  D.,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


illustrated  catalog.  Ail  chicks  sent  postpaid.  We  guarantee  100% 
live  delivery.  References.  Order  at  once.  Delay  is  fatal. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  is  held  at  Westwood,  N.  J.  There 
are  100  pens  each  containing  10  birds. 
Report  for  week  ending  Jan.  30,  1928 : 

During  the  thirteenth  week  of  the  Ber¬ 
gen  County  International  Egg-laying 
Contest,  a  production  of  3,060  eggs  was 
made,  or  an  average  of  44.06  per  cent. 
The  production  to  date  is  30,984  eggs. 

Pen  19,  a  R.  I.  Red  pen  owned  by 
Cliarlescote  Farm,  Massachusetts,  is  high 
for  the  week  with  54  eggs.  Pen  44,  a 
White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Fox  &  Son 
Poultry  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  second 
with  53  eggs.  Pen  50,  a  White  Leghorn 
pen  owned  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley  Farms, 
Michigan,  is  third  with  51  eggs. 

Pen  19,  owned  by  Cliarlescote  Farm, 
Massachusetts,  is  high  for  the  contest 
with  687  eggs.  Pen  93,  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pen  owned  by  S.  P.  Wiersma,  Michi¬ 
gan,  is  second  with  561  eggs,  and  pen  89, 
a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  White 
Hen  Breeding  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is 
third  with  554  eggs. 

The  rather  sudden  coming  of  the  snow¬ 
storm  to  New  Jersey  within  the  past 
week  has  brought  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  are  not  after  all  to  escape  real 
Winter  this  year.  It  had  begun  to  look 
like  an  open  Winter  with  mild  tempera¬ 
tures  and  no  snow.  When  the  snow 
falls,  however,  and  the  thermometer  goes 
down  to  the  neighborhood  of  zero,  as  it 
has  done  this  week,  the  poultryman  hur¬ 
ries  at  once  to  insure  the  comfort  of  his 
laying  flocks  in  order  that  the  egg  pro¬ 
duction  may  not  be  affected  materially. 
The  laying  houses  at  the  New  Jersey  con¬ 
tests  were  prepared  for  the  change.  The 
fowls  at  both  contests  have  been  com¬ 
fortable.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it 
is  wise  to  attempt  to  keep  the  Winter 
laying  flocks  under  conditions  which  will 
not  vary  materially  even  though  outside 
conditions  may  change  suddenly.  The 
contest  houses  were  littered  well  at  the 
beginning  of  the  contest  year.  The  super¬ 
visor  inspected  the  litter  condition  last 
week.  The  peat  moss  litter  used  is  still 
in  excellent  condition.  It  provides  a 
warm  insulation  against  the  cold,  hard 
floors  during  the  Winter  time,  and  for 
this  reason  especially  is  commendable. 
Every  few  days  they  have  been  swept 
down  to  remove  peat  moss  dust,  thus 
keeping  them  functioning  as  to  admis¬ 
sion  of  sunlight.  The  houses  have  been 
made  tight  against  drafts,  which  is  also 
a  good  Winter  precaution.  Keeping  the 
hens  under  such  uniform  conditions  day 
in  and  day  out  throughout  the  Winter 
tends  to  improve  chances  of  inducing  egg 
production.  The  hens  must  be  comfor¬ 
table,  not  chilled  and  forced  to  stand 
around  huddled  up  and  dumpish  in  at¬ 
titude.  At  Vineland  the  daily  feeding  of 
moist  mash  has  been  divided  into  two 
sections,  one  fed  before  noon  and  one 
after,  to  induce  further  exercise  and  food 
consumption  actively  during  the  cold 
weather. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Jarvis  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Md.,  353;  Kerr  Chickeries, 
Inc.,  N.  J.,  310;  A.  C.  Jones  Poultry 
Farm,  Del.,  305. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Riverside 
Poultry  Yards,  N.  J.,  475 ;  John  G.  Hall, 
N.  J.,  297. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
687 ;  P.  T.  Kistler,  Pa.,  305;  Sunny  Vale 
Poultry  Farm,  Pa.,  287. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. — S.  P.  Wiersma, 
Mich.,  561 ;  White  Hen  Breeding  Farm, 
N.  J.,  554 ;  W.  A.  Eckard,  Mich.,  530. 

Miscellaneous. — N.  J.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  not  competing,  (White  Wyandottes), 
408 ;  Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y.,  (Mottled 
Houdans),  310;  A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J., 
(S.  C.  Black  Leghorns),  207;  Gilbert’s 
Light  Brahmas,  N.  J.,  26. 


The  Profit  Strain  for 
Practical  Poultrymen 

THE  REAM  STRAIN  again  proved  that  it  lays 
best  when  eggs  pay  best  by  giving  the  Moody 
Leghorn  Farm,  of  Auburn,  Ky.,  an  average  of  3? 
eggs  per  layer  in  .Tanunry.  _ 

Send  for  the  FREE  “Story  of  the  300-Egg  Hen” 
showing  the  profit  experiences  of  poultrymen  all 
over  the  world,  the  OFFICIAL  RECORDS  since  lay¬ 
ing  contests  began,  and  the  22  years  of  breeding 
of  the  Ream  Strain  of 


S.C.W.  Leghorns 
S.C.R.I.  Reds 

CHICKS 

EflflS 

Cockerels 
Breeding 
Stock 

Orders  for  March  and 
April  now  being  booked 
-Write  TODAY. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Wh.  Wyandottes 
Barred  Rocks 


INPIAN 

HEAD 

CHICKS 


DON’T  buy  baby  chicks  until 
you  have  learned  all  about 
Indian  Head  White  Leghorns— 
the  old  reliable  Strain. 

Vigorous  and  dependable  for  sure 
profits.  New  low  prices. 

Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


10 


Facts  Worth  Looking 
Into  When  Buying 
Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 

Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

We  are  financially  responsible. 

Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production 
have  been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years. 

Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high 
records  used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 
Our  feeding  and  management  pro¬ 
gram  free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks. 

We  pay  delivery  charges  and 
guarantee  100  %  satisfactory  arrival. 

Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  de¬ 
livery  on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 
This  is  your  protection. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


1 

2 

3 

4 
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RAMBLE’S 

HIGH-QUALITY 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rox 
Wyandottes  and  Reds 
White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 
Mixed — 

Immediate  Delivery 


Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  CHESTERTOWN.  MD. 


Feeding  Turkeys 

I  wish  a  good  formula  for  a  mash 
and  one  for  a  grain  mixture  for  laying 
turkeys  or  breeders.  mrs.  h.  p.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  are  no  special  formulas  for  tur¬ 
keys  differing  from  those  that  are  used 
in  raising  other  poultry,  except  that 
breeders  may  have  formulas  of  their 
own  that  they  consider  superior.  In 
general,  turkeys  need  the  same  ration 
that  hens  do,  and  foods  suitable  for 
other  fowls  are  suited  to  turkeys. 

Corn,  wheat  and  oats  are  the  chief 
whole  or  cracked  grain  foods;  mashes 
may  he  made  up  of  cornmeal,  wheat 
bran  and  middlings  ground  oats  and 
high-grade  meat  scrap.  The  mash  that 
you  are  using  may  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  more  cornmeal  and  meat 
scrap. 

Experiments  with  turkeys  raised  in 
close  confinement  at  the  Minnesota  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  over  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  years  led  the  authorities  there  to 
recommend  a  mash  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  yellow  corn  meal,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  oat  flour,  to  every 
70  lbs.  of  which  was  added  30  lbs.  of 
high-grade  meat  scrap.  The  oat  flour  in 
the  mixture  was  changed  to  ground 


Niagara  Poultry  Farm 

Profitable  Chicks  and  Dux 
Will  Always  Satisfy  You 

Hardy,  northern  grown,  vigorous, 
healthy,  heavy  laying,  free  range 
breeding  flocks  insures  you  livable, 
profitable  chicks.  Our  prices  will 
save  you  money. 

LEGHORNS— REDS  —  ROCKS 
WYANDOTTES-PEKIN  DUX 
100%  Live  Deliver y  Guaranteed 

For  bigger  Poultry  Profits 
get  our  Catalog. 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm 
Box  5,  RansomviHe,  N.  Y. 

Established  1887 


Linesville’s 
Sturdy  Chicks 

WIN  GOLD 
MEDAL 

tor  Vocational  / 


School  Boy  in 
Pennsylva 
nia’s  State 
Contest  for  #  ^ 

bestproject  / ^  rt  ‘S' 
$926.40  /JN  V  - 
clear  in  6  .S' 

months.  /  *«V 


You  can 
do  as 
well.  Cat¬ 
alogue  o  f 
these  Well- 
Bred,  Sturdy 
Chicks,  and  the 
t  o  r  y  of  this 
Boy’s  Success 
sent  free.  All  Lead¬ 
ing  Breeds.  Good 
Discounts  for  Early 
Orders.  Write  now. 


CHICKS 


From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  PERI  OO 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns . $13.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks..  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhodo  Island  Reds .  14.00 

Light  Mixed,  $9;  Heavy .  11.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots.  100%, 
_ _  prepaid  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Millerstowii,  Pa,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3 
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VALUEP^PROFIT 


WINTER 
EGG  LAYERS 

QUR  “SPECIAL  MATINGS”  of  Big 

Tom  Barron  and  Tancred  213-286  Egg 
Strain  White  Leghorns  and  Similar  Best 
Quality  in  five  other  popular  varieties  mean 
heavy  Winter  Egg  Production  when  prices 
are  highest.  The  difference  between  Prof¬ 
it  and  Loss  is  the  difference  between  Win¬ 
ter  and  Summer  production.  Only  such 
quality  as  Ohio  River  Chickeries  produce 
will  lay  HIGH  PRICED  EGGS.  Only 
eggs  24  oz.  to  the  dozen  or  over  are  used 
in  our  incubators.  Our  unusually  rigid  at¬ 
tention  to  every  detail  means  Profit  lor  you. 
VALUABLE  CATALOG  FREE.  Before 
ordering  get  our  New  1928  Catalog,  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  from  our  own  flocks.  Write 
today  before  earliest  and  best  chicks  are  sold. 

OHIO  RIVER  CHICKERIES 

Box  80  Marietta,  Ohio 


c 


M.  A.  C.  P.  B.,  Inc. 


S 


HICK 

Not  only  has  every  breeding  bird  been 
blood-tested  and  found  free  from  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhea,  but  this  year  every  chick 
hatched  from  this  clean  breeding  stock  will 
go  out  backed  by  a  $500.00  BOND  as  ad¬ 
ditional  guarantee  of  health  and  livability. 

The  parents  are  CERTIFIED,  the  chicks 
are  BONDED,  free  from  B.  W.  D. 

Never  before  was  such  protection  offered 
the  purchaser  of  baby  chicks. 

„  _  4  BREEDS 

S-  C.  REDS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS 


94%  of  M.  A.  C.  P. 
B.  chicks  sold  in  1927 
were  RAISED  — 
losses  were  6%  only. 
That’s  the  kind  of 
chicks  that  are  pro¬ 
fitable!  Write  for 
list  of  members  in 
good  standing  for 
1928. 

Mass.  Assn,  of  Certified  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 

Amherst,  Mass. 

Mention  this  Advertisement 


t  MASSACHUSETTS t 

®? 

CERTIFIED 

Ewuro 

BREEDERS 

BSD®. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Baby  Chicks  and  Breeding  Males 

All  are  from  State  tested  stock.  Trapnested  and 
pedigreed.  Selected  range  grown,  production 
bred  cockerels  that  are  sure  to  breed  up  your 
production  and  priced  moderately. 

BABY  CHICKS 

You  must  have  good  chix  to  grow  good  pullets 
and  get  good  returns  on  your  investment.  Our 
stock  is  tested  and  proven.  20  years  of  breeding 
behind  them — you  need  the  best  for  most  profit. 
Our  new  catalog  should  interest  you.  Free  on 
request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


USHER’S 

Reds 

mm IB  ^  p  Poultrymen  buy 
Tvlvb  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  famous  for  early 
maturity  and  profitable  production  of  large  eggs. 
That  is  what  they  are  bred  for.  Usher’s  Red 
chicks  live  and  thrive  under  average  good  care. 
Our  own  system  of  care  FREE  with  every  ship¬ 
ment.  80%  of  our  customers  return  year  after 
year  for  more  Usher’s  Red  chicks.  Circular  free. 
E.  P.  USHER,  Jr.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 

Baby  chickS 

REDBIRD  FARM  is  where  some  of  the  best  laying  stock 
in  the  country  comes  from.  For  seventeen  years  we 
have  specialized  in  high  egg  production.  If  you  want 
eggs,  try  our  chicks.  Our  6000  breeders  are  iu  perfect 
condition,  state  tested.  They  have  the  size  and  color. 
Our  best  matings  are  trapnested.  Catalog  free. 
REDBIRD  FARM  WRENTHAM,  MASS, 


UIIDQADIV?  S.  C.  PlIlPI/CHave  a  reputation  for  liv 
nUuDAuU  0  red  UmUlvu  ability,  vigor,  fast  growth, 
egg  production.  Every  one  hatched  from  our  own  strain 
of  Northern  Grown  Stock,  State  Certified  for  eight  con¬ 
secutive  years  to  be  absolutely  free  from  White  Diar¬ 
rhoea.  Catalog  free.  It  will  help  and  interest  you. 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  225,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


B.  C.  R.  I-  RedLs 

Pedigreed  Cockerels,  *6,  38  and  $10.  Eggs,  $10 

per  100.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


R.  I.  RED  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

M.  A.  C.  Strain.  All  chicks  from  our  own  State  tested 
flocks — Electrically  hatched.  Place  your  order  now. 

Tel.  801  -J.  B.  8,  C.  POULTRY  FARM,  Amherst,  Mass. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


heavy  oats  after  a  few  weeks.  A  half- 
pound  of  powdered  charcoal  was  also 
added  to  the  above.  Cracked  corn  and 
wheat  were  fed  as  hard  grains,  both 
grain  and  mash  being  hopper  fed. 

This  is  a  high  percenttage  of  meat 
scrap  (30  per  cent),  but  was  used  with 
turkeys  being  raised  in  small  pens. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  meat  scrap  is  about 
as  high  as  has  been  used  in  a  laying 
mash  for  hens,  and  the  tendency  now 
is  to  reduce  this  amount,  substituting 
milk  or  milk  products  for  part  of  the 
meat.  I  should  not  consider  a  poultry 
regulator  of  any  value  in  a  mash.  As 
mentioned  above,  the  mash  for  the 
young  poults  differed  from  that  of  the 
older  birds  in  having  oat  flour  substi¬ 
tuted  for  ground  oats.  The  grain  mix¬ 
ture  is  corn  and  wheat  cracked  to  a 
suitable  size  for  the  small  poults.  For 
birds  on  good  range,  I  should  advise 
much  less  meat  in  the  ration  and  milk 
in  some  form.  M.  B.  D. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying’  Contest 

This  is  held  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  Agricultural  School.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each,  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1927,  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Jan. 
30,  1928,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

About  the  first  of  February  most  poul¬ 
trymen  are  thinking  seriously  about 
starting  incubators.  Now,  incubators 
and  brooders  are  more  or  less  of  a  fire 
hazard.  Some  men  who  have  never  ex¬ 
perienced  any  close  calls  with  this  men¬ 
ace  are  apt  to  consider  it  very  unimpor¬ 
tant,  but  just  let  a  fire  insurance  inspec¬ 
tor  discover  an  incubator  in  the  cellar  of 
a  dwelling  house  and  see  what  happens. 
The  maximum  policy  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  adult  birds  is  75c.  Insurance 
companies  consider  adult  birds,  even  away 
from  any  fire  hazard,  as  a  tremendous 
risk. 

The  common  soda-water  extingislier  so 
important  in  the  equipment  of  every  fire 
company,  might  well  be  a  permanent  fix¬ 
ture  in  the  incubator  room.  These  tanks 
hold  two  and  one-half  gallons  each  and 
are  operated  by  simply  turning  upside 
down.  However,  when  once  turned  up, 
they  must  be  recharged,  regardless 
whether  or  not  all  of  the  contents  have 
been  emptied.  The  refills  cost  about  50c 
and  may  be  put  in  once  a  year. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  invest  in  an  extinguisher  for  each 
and  every  brooder  house.  A  pail  of  water 
hung  on  a  rafter  can  easily  serve  for  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  brooder  house,  when  coal 
is  used  for  fuel.  In  the  case  of  an  oil¬ 
burning  brooder  an  additional  pail  con¬ 
taining  sawdust  with  3  lbs.  of  common 
soda  added  should  be  on  hand  to  keep  the 
oil  from  spreading. 

If  water  for  fire  protection  is  subject 
to  freezing  add  a  salt  to  lower  the  freezing 
point.  Calcium  chloride  will  not  act  on 
metal  pails  as  readily  as  sodium  chloride. 
— C.  D.  Anderson,  Contest  Manager. 

During  the  thirteenth  week  of  the  sixth 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds  laid 
a  total  of  2,557  eggs,  or  36.8  per  cent. 
This  is  an  increase  of  142,  2.0  per  cent 
over  last  week’s  production.  The  produc¬ 
tion  this  week  is  21  eggs  higher  than  the 
corresponding  week  a  year  ago. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  50 ; 
White  Leghorns,  Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm, 
Mich.,  49 ;  White  Leghorns,  Justa  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  N.  Y.,  48 ;  It.  I.  Reds,  Joseph 
P.  Moynahan,  Mass.,  47 ;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  George  LI.  Wraight,  Conn.,  45; 
Barred  Rocks,  A.  C.  Jones,  Del.,  44 ;  R. 
I.  Reds,  Ascutney  Farms,  Vt.,  44;  White 
Leghorns,  Waverly  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J., 
44. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date  : 

White  Leghorns.  —  Waverly  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J.,  401;  Warren’s  Farm.  Mo., 
380 ;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  347 ;  W.  R. 
Dew’snap.  N.  Y.,  344 ;  Meadow  Lawn 
Poultry  Farm,  Ohio,  333 ;  E.  C.  Forman, 
Mass.,  331 ;  The  Grove  Poultry  Farm, 
Del.,  322. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Joseph  P.  Moynahan, 
Mass.,  463;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn.,  418; 
Charlescotte  Farm,  Mass.,  406 ;  Mass. 
Agr.  Station,  Mass.,  365. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  118;  Harvey  Y.  Byerly,  Pa.,  77. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — A.  C.  Jones, 
Del..  298;  Robert  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  279; 
Poultry  Department  O.  A.  C.,  Canada, 
244. 

White  Plymouth  Rooks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  227;  William  R.  Speck,  N.  Y., 
207. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  wee%  have  been  as 
follows : 


Date 

High  Low 

Conditions 

Jan.  24 

56 

20 

Clear 

Jan.  25 

51 

27 

Partly  cloudy 

Jan.  26 

50 

22 

Clear 

Jan.  27 

48 

14 

Clear 

Jan.  28 

26 

17 

Snow 

Jan.  29 

39 

18 

Clear 

Jan.  30 

48 

22 

Clear 

The  following  top  prices  govern  the  sale 
of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant:  White.  46c; 
brown,  47c ;  medium,  42c ;  pullets,  43c. 


IF  chicks  are  healthy  and 
sound  at  3  weeks  half  the 
battle  of  bringing  them  up 
to  lay  is  won.  Isn’t  a  food 
that  raises  every  liveable 
chick  nearly  worth  its 
weight  in  gold?  And  if  half 
the  chicks  died  on  a  food 
that  somebody  gave  away 
you  wouldn’t  think  he  was 
much  of  a  friend. 

Pratts  is  the  starting  food  that 
posted  poultrymen  rely  on. 
Everything  is  there  —  properly 
prepared  and  balanced.  All  the 
elements  for  muscle,  bone,  nerve, 
blood,  feather. 

Good  dealers  get  Pratts  for 
their  customers.  People  who 
have  good  luck  with  chicks  are 
better  feed  customers  later.  Write 
us  if  you  don’t  know  your  Pratt 
dealer’s  name. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Buttermilk 

Baby  Chick  Food 

55  years  of  success  and  fair  dealing  behind  the 
Pratt  guarantee.  See  your  dealer  for  a  money - 
back  trial  of  any  Pratt  feed  or  remedy . 


Quality-bred  and  quality-hatched  Lakeview 
chicks  grow  rapidly  into  realmoney.  World's 
best  strains  in  our  supply  flecks,  all  Michigan 
accredited  —  that  means  business.  Officially 
culled,  state  inspected.  Official  records  up  to 
252  eggs  at  Michigan  egg  contest,  1925.  Silver 
cup  winners,  Holland  fair,  1927.  215  egg  hen 
at  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  1927. 

Get  Big  FREE  Catalog 

Gives  descriptions  of  strong,  vigorous  Smith 
Hatched  Chicks  of  famous  Leghorn  strains,  also 
Barred  and  W.  Rocks,  Buff  Orp.,  W.  Wyan.  and 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds— all  money-making  breeds.  Make 
reservations  early— lc  per  chick  books  your  order. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D> 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

M.  J.  Kole,  Prop. 

7  Holland,  Michigan 

Member  International 


Vy  Chick  Association 


for  Success-  with  Poultry 


/ARVIS’^- 

White  Leghorn  flllf'lfC 
and  Barred  Rock  villLilu 


Bred  for  Livability,  EggsandProtit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
free  from  disease.  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  type.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English-Hollywood  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding. 
Jarvis  Barred  Rocks  are  of  a  blending  of  proven 
high  producing  blood  lines. 

Both  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  are 
rich  in  the  blood  of  250  to  300-egg  foundation  blood 
lines— blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg  Record 
Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breeding.  All 
houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in  clean,  sanitary 
condition,  insuring  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
breeding  methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy, 
Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Production  Quality  that; 
grow  quick  and  pay  big  profits.  Guaranteed  good 
quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt 
shipments.  100J8  live  delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong, 
sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Our  15th  year  producing 
high  quality  chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
our  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
nearest  plant. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  Frankfort,  Del. 

Largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  White  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Rocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


HANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Your  chance  to  get  this  strain  right  in  the  East  at  prices  yon  can  afford  from  New  Jersey 
State  Certified,  blood-tested  and  trapnested  breeders  with  high  records.  Large  hatching 
eggs  and  chicks.  Free  catalog.  PEAKL  POULTRY  FARM,  Moutvale,  N.  J. 


MICHIGAN  ACCREDITED  CHICKS, 

Buy  your  chicks  from  heavy  laying  flocks  that  are  officially  accredited  by  inspectors  supervised  by 
Michigan  State  College  and  of  prize  winners  at  the  Holland  Poultry  Show,  having  the  best  display 
on  BarredARocks  in  the  production  class.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I  Red3.  100#  live  delivery,  postpaid,  Send  at  once  for  free  catalogue,  full  particulars  and" 
detailed  prices.  HILLV1EW  HATCHERY,  C.  Boven,  Prop.,  R-8,  Box  N,  Holland,  Mich. 


Pe&ifedAl  GfticJiA-  C'O'D- 


Send  $1  for  100  with  order;  balance  when  delivered.  Let  us  supply  you  with  big,  strong  Peerless  Chicks  from 
carefully  bred  and  culled  flocks  that  contain  the  blood  of  leading  strains:  Tancred,  Barron,  Wyckoff,  Thomp¬ 
son,  Fishel,  Etc.  Price,  Postpaid,  100%  live  arrival —  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Barred,  White,  Partridge  and  Buff  Rocks  .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  assorted,  $10  per  100.  PEERLESS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  201,  LE1PSIC,  OHIO 


WRITE  for  this  Clock  Catalog* 


Our  Hollywood  While  Leghorns  are  headed  by  cockerels  (dames  records  290-300  eggs 
per  year)  direct  from  Hollywood  or  by  sons  of  above.  English  and  Tancred  Leghorns 
if  you  prefer.  We  also  hatch  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas, 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Dark  Brown  and  lluff  Leghorns.  Roger  Luxon  of  New  London  paid  for  a 
brooder  and  brooder  house  and  showed  a  cash  profit  of  $175  last  year  with  300  of  our  Rocks. 

Write  for  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  stock.  Last  year  was  the  50th  year  our  President, 
Chas.  McClave,  showed  at  Ohio  Stock  Fair.  He  is  known  the  world  over  as  a  poultryman. 
Prices  are  attractive.  Write  today. 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  COMPANY  Box  N  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 


Gasson’a  astounding  unique  guarantee  protects  you  from  chick  losses. 

'  We  replace  them.  Brookfield  quality  built  the  biggest  and  best  equipped 
r poultry  plant  in  the  Middle  West.  64  buildings,  66 -acre  farm,  $100,000 
r  investment.  Gasson,s  strain  of  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

'  4500  laying  birds  1500  trapnested  under  OhioR.O.P.  Supervision.  5  years  consecutive  blood 
t  testing;  Male  birds  pedigrees  up  to  316  eggs.  Official  Contest  Records.  Ohio  Accredited 
'  Chicks.  What  more  can  you  ask  for  quality?  Baby  chicks  and  10  week  old  stock  for  sale.  Get 
a  head  start  on  profits  this  year.  Send  today  for  our  large  48-page  illustrated  FREE  catalog. 

[BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  John  P.  Gasson,  Prop.  BoxJJ  Versailles,  O. 
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Baby  Chicks 
that  are 
bred  to  lay 


This  Kerr  White  Leghorn  laid 
294  eggs  at  the  1926-27  Mary¬ 
land  Egg  Laying  Contest. 


KERR’S  Baby  Chicks  have  an 
exceptional  inheritance  from 
an  officially  tested,  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  ancestry.  In  the  1926-27 
Storrs  Egg  Laying  Contest  our  White  Leghorn  pen 
averaged  217  eggs  for  the  year.  The  high  bird  laid  268 
eggs.  This  pen  stood  First  or  Second  for  ten  consecutive 
weeks  in  midwinter,  when  eggs  were  high  in  price.  In  the 
Maryland  Contest,  Kerr’s  White  Leghorn  pen  averaged 
223.3  eggs  and  the  high  bird  laid  294  eggs. 

The  Kerr  pens  of  Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 
also  made  a  great  showing  in  the  other  leading  eastern 
competitions,  which  proved  them  prepotent  for  persistent 
laying  qualities. 

All  of  these  high  record  birds  represent  generations  of 
Kerr’s  systematic  selective  breeding.  For  a  number  of 
years,  male  birds  carrying  these  blood  lines  have  headed 
many  of  the  flocks  supplying  eggs  for  Kerr  quality  chicks. 
In  addition,  we  are  now  taking  up  blood  testing  for 
Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  In  1927  about 
35,000  breeding  birds  were  tested. 

Send  for  large  illustrated  Kerr  chick 
book  and  price  list. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

Department  9 
Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


schweglers-THOROBRED" -BABY 


'LIVE  AND  LAY* 


CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Ij 


Fairport  Qualitij  Chicks 


and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels.  -V 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically^ 
culled  and  supervised.  SmithHatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 

:  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  ■4§ 
free  poultry  book  and  prices. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  40  Fairport,  N. 


service  PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS  quality 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Prepaid  Prices  for  25  50  100  200  500  1000 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $23.50  $57.50  $110.00 

White,  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks  1 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds  > .  3.75  7.25  14.00  27.50  67.50  130.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  J 

S.  S.  Hamburgs,  16c.  Assarted  Breeds,  10c.  Member  A.  B.  C.  P.  A.  Our  22nd  Year 
THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  BOX  B  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


CHDICE  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


SEND  IN  O  MONEY  — W  E  SHIP  C.  O.  E>. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standinglaying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100  %  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  50  100  300  600 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . . $3.50 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &  U.  C.  Reds.. ..  4.00 
White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons. .  4.25 

Assorted,  Mostly  Heavy  Breeds . 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  . . 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank 
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TEN  CHICKS  EXTRA 

On  orders  placed  early  we  will  allow  10  chicks  extra  with  every  100  ordered.  Wriie 
for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  inspected 
by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  University. 
GUARANTEED  CHICKS.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plan.  You  can’t  lose  on 
our  chicks.  You  will  llnd  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERIES  101  MAIN  ST.,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


TRUSLOW ThoroM  Chicks 


You  can  meet  the  growing:  demand  for  quality  egga  and 
poultry.  Prices  are  high,  profit  never  better.  Every  chick  buyer 
should  know  about  TRUSLOW  thorobreds.  Our  45  years  in  the 
poultry  business  has  developed  remarkable  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
ducing  strains. 

You  can  make  money  with  Truslow’s  big,  strong,  vigorous 
Thorobred  Chicks  —  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reas  and  Wyandottes. 

Write  us  today  stating  breed  and  number  you  need  so  we  can 
quote  prices.  Get  our  FREE  Book,  Raising  Poultry  for  Profit. 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  26  Chestertown.Md. 


Van  Duzer  Chicks  arc  bred  for  ancestries  back  for  greater  efc&  production.  They 
are  bred  to  lay  and  bred  to  pay,  the  kind  that  produce  poultry  profits  for  you.  All 
flocks  are  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea  by  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College.  Ithaca,  New  York.  Send  for  our  catalog  describing  strong,  healthy  chicks, 
all  Smith  hatched.  We  guarantee  tatisf action  tVrite  today! 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY.  Bo£  R  SUGAR  LOAF.  N.  Y. 


Probable  Roup 

Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the  cause 
of  my  pullets  eyes  being  nearly  swollen 
shut?  w.  H.  c. 

New  York. 

This  is  very  likely  to  be  roup  affect¬ 
ing  the  eyes.  Any  such  bird  should  be 
removed  from  the  flock,  to  prevent 
spreading  of  the  contagion,  and  the 
eyes  may  be  washed  out  several  times 
daily  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid  in 
water.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  boric  acid 
may  be  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  warm 
water  and,  after  cleansing,  two  or  three 
drops  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  argy- 
rol,  to  be  prepared  by  your  druggist, 
may  be  placed  in  the  eyes  daily.  Treat¬ 
ment  of  roup  is  not  very  satisfactory, 
requiring  more  time  and  attention  than 
the  bird  is  likely  to  be  worth.  Preven¬ 
tion  by  cleanliness  of  quarters  and 
utensils  and  the  avoidance  of  contagion 
from  outside  sources  is  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  treatment.  M.  n.  d. 


Results  of  Changing  Feed 

Last,  year  paralysis  and  blindness  af¬ 
fected  my  pullets  which  our  extension 
service  pronounced  coccidiosis.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  it  all  was  that  I  decided  to 
change  from  the  Cornell  mash  to  the 
Ohio  all-mash  method  of  feeding.  The 
effect  on  old  stock  could  not  he  noticed 
and  they  laid  well  till  Fall  when  I 
sold  them.  My  baby  chicks  did  fairly 
well,  got  S00  pullets  out  of  2,000  chicks. 
These  were  early  April  chicks  and 
with  direct  sunlight  and  plenty  of 
green  feed  I  found  it  necessary  to  feed 
cod  liver  oil  in  cloudy  weather.  I 
bought  700  more  pullets  and  threw 
them  directly  on  their  all-masli  feed. 
By  October  15  pullets  were  looking 
well,  hut  I  was  not  getting  over  15  per 
cent  production,  so  I  added  5  per  cent 
dried  milk  to  their  regular  ration. 
This  started  them  laying,  also  at  this 
time  I  started  lights  gradually  till  I 
had  them  up  at  4  A.  M.  Around  the 
first  of  November  flock  was  laying  50 
per  cent,  but  losing  flesh.  I  started 
feeding  wet  mash  at  noon,  but  in  two 
weeks  production  was  down  to  25  per 
cent  and  over  half  of  flock  has  gone  in¬ 
to  a  neck  molt.  Around  November  15 
I  started  feeding  whole  corn  and  de¬ 
cided  to  go  back  to  the  Cornell  mash 
gradually.  I  have  now  got  to  the 
Farmingdale  ration  No.  2,  and  am  feed¬ 
ing  them  all  the  corn  they  will  eat 
from  4  A.  M.  till  8  A.  M.  I  am  now 
getting  around  30  per  cent  production 
which  is  good,  considering  the  number 
of  molters  in  flock,  but  body  weight  is 
coming  back  so  very  slowly.  Birds  are 
healthy  and  my  losses  have  been  very 
low.  i  feed  a  wet  mash  at  noon  mixed 
of  the  regular  dry  mash.  c.  e.  s. 

Tennessee. 

Perhaps  your  chief  mistake  was  in 
the  frequent  changes  in  the  method  of 
feeding.  There  is  great  temptation 
when  something  seems  to  go  wrong  in 
the  poultry  yard  to  immediately  try  to 
rectify  it  by  a  radical  change  in  feed¬ 
ing  or  care,  forgetting  the  laying  pul¬ 
lets  are  very  sensitive  to  changes  and 
that  the  animal  body  is  not  one  that 
can  be  immediately  made  to  change  the 
direction  in  which  the  wheels  revolve 
by  simply  throwing  a  lever.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  laying  in¬ 
creases  as  the  season  advances  and 
that  a  seeming  improvement  may  be 
due,  not  to  a  change  in  feeding  but  to 
the  natural  increase  of  greater  age. 
When  body  weight  fails  with  laying  the 
indication  is  that  more  corn  is  needed. 
Meal  may  be  added  to  the  mash  or 
whole  corn  fed  in  greater  abundance. 
A  moist  mash  may  also  be  fed  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  dry  mash  before  the  fowls. 
Such  changes  can  be  made  with  some 
caution  and  without  a  revolution  in 
methods.  You  seem  to  have  come  out 
of  your  troubles  very  well.  Some  neck 
molting  in  pullets  is  a  pretty  hard 
thing  to  avoid  and  the  only  further 
suggestion  that  I  have  to  make  is  that 
you  do  not  make  too  strenuous  efforts 
to  hasten  the  conditioning  of  these 
birds ;  making  haste  slowly  will  be  less 
likely  to  result  in  accidents.  You  can¬ 
not  hurry  nature  too  fast,  even  when 
eggs  are  going  down.  m.  b.  d. 


GUARANTEED 
The  Most  Profitable 
Chicks  You  Can  Buy 

Our  Chicks  must  pay  you  better  than  any 
other  kind,  or  we’ll  refund  the  difference 
in  price  paid.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  amazing  Guarantee  —  the  broadest 
ever  given  by  any  poultry  breeder. 

1928  Year  Book  FREE 

Not  a  mere  catalog,  but  a  78-page  text¬ 
book,  telling  how  to  make  more  money  from 
poultry.  Based  on  common  sense  princi¬ 
ples,  learned  through  33  years’  constant 
study  and  observation.  Write  today. 

T  /"IT?  1Y  17  A  T?  lV/f  C  67  forest  street 
LUKU  rAKMo  methuen,  mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

All  chicks  for  1928  will  be  sired  by  males  whose 
dams  have  laid  200  to  282  large  white  eggs  in 
a  year.  If  you  want  large  Leghorns,  large  white 
eggs  and  good  Leghorn  type,  we  are  interested. 
Three  nearest  dams  of  our  chicks  average  well 
over  200  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  in  a  year.  If 
there  is  anything  in  breeding  we  have  them  and 
at  16c  to  20c  each.  Send  for  circular  at  once. 
GARLAND  FARMS,  Dept  8,  GARLAND,  PA. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of. 

We  have  trap  nested 
every  day  since  1916. 
Customer  reports  over 
200-egg  flock  average  from  our  stock. 
Every  chick  from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from 
B.  AV.  D.  New  Mating  List  is  interesting. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2,  please. 


Jasper’s 

Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns 

Order  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  Now 
to  be  sure  of  getting  the  dates  you  want  for 
February  and  March.  Our  breeders  are  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  are  free  from  any  disease. 
All  males  used  in  our  breeding  pens  from 
dams  with  records  of  200  to  296  eggs.  All 
eggs  used  in  our  incubators  are  good  sized 
white  eggs,  weighing  24  ounces  or  more  to 
the  dozen  and  produce  large,  fluffy  chicks 
that  will  be  sure  to  please  you. 

Our  new  catalog  is  both  helpful  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

JASPER  POULTRY  FARMS 
HUDSON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Pure  Bred  Chicks 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Write’ NOW  for  our  illustrated  catalog 
and  low  prices  ou  these  breeds. 


ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE 


Send  for  Gus's  Aids  on 
raisin?.  Mailed  to  you  each 
absolutely  free.  Gives  valuable, 
timely  advice  on  poultry  manage¬ 
ment..  Let  our  experience  help  you 
make  money.  No  obligation  at  all. 


poultry  GusA'0S 
month  \  poB 


Van  Wert  Hatchery,  Gus  Ickes,  Prop.,  R-4-A,  Van  Wert,  0 


BABY  DUX  BABY  DUX 

The  famous  Long  Island  Pekin  Ducklings  for  sale,  lin- 
mediateshipments.  l’rice.  s 30  100,  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

SCHLEIN’S  BLUE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM.  Inc. 
Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Islfp,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS  fSl 

free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  SELLERS VILLE,  PA 


Mammoth  Bronze  Breeding  Turkeys  “““SS? 

MRS.  ALFRED  E.  REID  Star  Route  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


VIGOROUS  GIANT  It  IIONZF.  TURKEYS— Large 
frame,  big  bone.  MRS,  IDA  IIIIMIII.IY,  Draper,  Va. 
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The  Henyard 


Farmingdale  Contest 
Winners 

The  picture  shows  12  pullets  from 
Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm.  The  birds 
were  not  from  a  special  mating,  but  a 
careful  selection  from  the  whole  flock 
of  pullets. 

Several  years  ago  I  purchased  a  pen 
of  high  producers  with  records  of  260- 
270  eggs.  This  new  blood  I  fused  into 
the  foundation  stock  of  the  same  strain. 
The  result  in  increased  egg  production 
from  this  new  blood  encouraged  us  to 
compete  at  Farmingdale. 

This  pen  produced  2,401  eggs  in  -one 
year  (51  weeks)  with  individual  rec¬ 
ords  of  249,  206,  217,  275,  220,  245,  183, 
261,  258,  254  eggs,  and  the  two  reserves, 
257  and  253  eggs  each. 

This  pen  was  awarded  a  certificate 
of  egg  production  to  highest  pen  for 


Mixing  cresol  with  kerosene  instead  of 
water  in  no  way  detracts  from  its  ef¬ 
fectiveness  as  a  germicide.  Cresol 
mixed  with  water  will  not  kill  mites 
or  spiders.  When  kerosene  is  used  all 
insects  that  the  spray  touches  ai’e  de¬ 
stroyed.  All  poultry-houses  that  are  as 
dry  as  they  should  be  ai’e  dusty.  The 
use  of  kerosene  helps  to  prevent  dust 
which  is  injurious  to  the  birds  and  a 
carrier  of  germs.  All  poultry-houses 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  at  least 
once  a  week,  and  sprayed  once  or  pre¬ 
ferably  twice  a  month  especially  in  the 
Winter  when  the  birds  are  confined, 
usually  in  rather  crowded  quarters, 
and  when  we  have  so  little  sun  which 
is  the  greatest  disinfectant  of  all. 

Spray  everything :  drinking  foun¬ 
tains,  perches,  nests,  floors,  etc.,  and 
for  those  who  still  feed  the  grain  in  a 


The  Winning  Pen 


month  of  November,  1926,  and  March, 
July,  August,  September  and  October, 
1927.  CHARLES  DYKING. 

New  York. 


Heating  a  Henhouse 

Some  say  to  keep  hens  as  warm  in 
Winter  as  Summer,  and  some  say  they 
do  not  even  need  glass  windows.  My 
hens  do  not  lay  as  I  would  like  them 
to,  so  have  had  a  fire  in  brooder  for 
them.  Do  you  think  it  necessary? 

J.  M. 

It  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been 
profitable  to  heat  laying  houses  artifi¬ 
cially  in  cold  weather.  The  idea  ap¬ 
pears  attractive,  since  it  would  not  be 
very  expensive  to  supply  enough  heat  to 
at  least  keep  a  well-built  poultry  house 
well  above  zero  in  severe  weather  and 
to  materially  aid  in  ventilation,  but  the 
fact  that  this  practice  is  not  followed 
is  probably  sufficient  evidence  that  it 
has  not  been  found  practicable.  If  hens 
are  kept  in  a  building  where,  the  air  is 
as  dry  as  that  outside — in  itself  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  in  very  cold  weather — the 
degree  of  cold  does  not  appear  to  mat¬ 
ter  so  much.  They  will  thrive  and  lay 
in  a  very  cold  atmosphere,  appearing  to 
mind  it  little.  This  is  easily  accounted 
for  when  we  consider  that  the  hen  is 
provided  with  the  best  possible  protec¬ 
tion  from  cold  in  her  coat  of  feathers 
and  down  and  that  her  body  tempera¬ 
ture  is  above  that  of  other  animals. 
The  mistake  of  closing  all  the  windows 
of  a  poultry  house  in  very  cold  weather 
is  often  made.  This  permits  the  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  hens’  bodies  to  accumu¬ 
late  and  saturate  the  air :  a  condition 
provocative  of  colds  and  disease.  Bet¬ 
ter  a  cold,  dry  building  than  a  warm, 
moist  one.  If  combs  could  be  kept 
from  freezing  and  the  air  dry,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  low  temperature  would  prob¬ 
ably  matter  little.  Hens  are  birds,  and 
birds  are  comfortable  in  temperatures 
that  chill  other  animals  not  protected 
by  nature  from  their  effects.  M.  b.  d. 


Disinfecting  Henhouse 

Here  is  my  method  of  disinfecting 
poultry  houses  in  Winter :  Mix  one 
quart  cresol  solution  with  four  gallons 
of  kerosene  in  a  five-gallon  spray  tank. 
Use  the  finest  nozzle  and  maximum 
pressure.  This  amount  is  sufficient  for 
about  2,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 


lot  of  unsanitary  litter  spray  this  two 
or  three  times,  but  this  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  birds  from  eating  a  lot  of 
filth. 

I  feed  all  grain  in  clean  metal 
troughs  about  an  hour  before  dark  each 
day,  just  a  little  more  than  they  will 
clean  up,  so  that  the  most  active  birds 
which  are  off  the  roosts  first  in  the 
morning  can  start  the  day  with  a  little 
corn,  to  keep  up  body  weight.  The  rest 
of  them  can  eat  mash  and  drink  butter¬ 
milk  with  4  per  cent  of  cod  liver  oil. 

I  said  spray  everything,  but  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  spray  the  birds,  as  this 
kerosene-cresol  mixture  will  give  them 
sore  eyes.  Also  do  not  smoke  while 
spraying  with  it ;  first  because  you  may 
set  the  coop  on  fire,  and  second  because 
your  tobacco  will  taste  like  something 
else. 

When  mixed  with  kerosene  the  odor 
of  the  cresol  is  apparent  for  several 
days.  I  do  not  know  that  this  smell 
has  any  value  other  than  that  I  like  it 
as  I  go  at  least  once  every  hour  to  take 
the  birds  out  of  the  trap-nests. 

I  have  a  flock  of  about  1,000  White 
AVyandottes ;  never  had  a  case  of  roup, 
diphtheria,  pox,  etc.  I  believe  in  sani¬ 
tary  quarters  with  maximum  ventila¬ 
tion  regardless  of  temperature.  My 
records  for  last  January  show  an  aver¬ 
age  temperature  of  two  degrees  below 
for  the  month  and  a  minimum  tempera¬ 
ture  of  28  degrees  Fahr.  The  egg  yield 
for  the  month  was  48.6  per  cent.  The 
annual  average  for  the  entire  flock 
was  164.2  eggs  per  bird,  which  is  not 
too  bad  for  a  large  flock  of  any  heavy 
breed !  wakren  iiinney. 


Dower  Right  in  Tax  Sale 

Does  a  tax  or  sheriff  sale  of  property 
cancel  dower  right?  In  other  words,  if 
my  husband  lets  our  property  be  sold  for 
the  taxes,  what  can  I  do  to  stop  it,  or 
have  I  still  a  dower  right  in  it  after  the 
sale,  or  can  I  have  somebody  buy  it  in 
at  the  sale?  b.  f. 

New  Jersey. 

A  foreclosure  of  tax  sale  or  sheriff’s 
sale  does  not  cancel  a  wife’s  dower  right 
unless  the  wife  is  made  a  party  defendant 
to  the  proceeding.  If  your  husband  al¬ 
lows  your  property  to  go  to  tax  sale,  you 
may  purchase  the  same  at  the  date  of 
sale  from  the  borough  and  after  two  years 
may  foreclose  the  tax  sale  certificate  in 
the  same  manner  as  you  would  foreclose  a 
mortgage.  In  this  proceeding,  however, 
you  must  make  your  husband  a  party 
defendant  in  order  to  cut  off  his  interest. 


Chicks  THMVE  Under! 


[  *1 r  •  v> 


If  you  want  unusual  success  with  your 
chicks  this  year,  raise  them  under  GLASS 
CLOTH  This  wonder  material  admits  the 
i  life  giving  ultra- violet  energy  rays  of  the 
I  sun  (Plain  glass  stops  them  )  Science  has 
I  discovered  these  rays  prevent  rickets,  soft- 
1  ness,  leg  weakness  and  many  other  chick 
troubles  Death  loss  from  these  causes  is 
stopped  Ultra-violet  rays  enter  the  body, 
supplying  Vita- 
ne  D  andspeed- 
"  '  ing  up  the  build- 

JrPFneJf'Uih  'ng  of  bone  and 
of  GlassUoth  tl  ,«ue  Ch.ck9 

thrive  amazingly  and  grow  very 
fast.  If  you  want  to  raise  every 
chick,  if  you  want  early  broilers 


Fred  Trrr.er  V1 


© 
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Great  Success  with  GLASS  CLOTH 

Half  a  million  poultry  raisers  use  GLASS  CLOTH.  In 
our  mail  come  hundreds  of  letters  praising  it.  Above 
isWigOwen.  He  says:  “We  are  certainly  well  pleased 
with  Glass  Cloth  We  used  it  as  a  front  for  the  brood¬ 
er  house  this  spring.  The  chicks  were  warmer  than 
those  brooded  by  hens.  In  severest  weather  they 
were  cozy  and  fine.  Lost  only  a  very  few  out  of  300 
white  rocks  They  have  grown  faster  and  are  more 
vigorous  than  any  we  ever  raised  before.”  Glass 
Cloth  pays  big  returns.  If  you  want  to  cut  down 
death  losses,  use  it  this  spring. 


and  layers,  put  GLASS  CLOTH 

inyourbroodei  house  windows  and  build  a  GLASS  CLOTH 
scratch  shed  where  the  chicks  can  rur,  and  exercise  in  real 
sunlight  It  ’snature's  health  remedy.  All  you  need  is  a 
roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH  and  a  few  scraps  of  lumber  Mil  - 
lions  of  yards  ir.  use  today  Success  everywhere.  Experts 
recommend  it.  Repays  its  cost  many  times  a  season. 

Ideal  for 
HOT  BEDS 

Much  Cheaper  Than  Glass 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  the  cheapest  and  best  covering  for  hot 
beds.  Costs  a  fraction  as  much  as  glass  and  gives  far  bet¬ 
ter  results.  V egetables  and  flowers  mature  weeks  earlier 
and  produce  bigger  yields  because  GLASS  CLOTH  admits 
the  life  giving  ultra  violet  rays  of  the  sun.  (Plain  glass 
stops  them.}  Plants  grow  stronger  and  hardierand  trans 
plant  better .  GLASS  CLOTH  holds  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  throws  1*  to  all  parts  of  the  frame  Under  glass, 
plants  become  weak  and  spindley  for  want  of  violet  Tight. 

Turner  Bros* 


Patented— Accept  No  Imitations 

Genuine  GLASS  CLOTH  is  made  only  by  Turner  Bros. ,  by 
patented  formula.  New.  super-strength  material.  No  in¬ 
crease  in  price  Big  value  Avoid  imitations.  Name 
marked  on  every  yard  Look  for  it.  Flexible,  transpar¬ 
ent,  waterproof,  weatherproof.  Originated  in  1916, 
Proven  by  12  years  spectacular  success. 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER 


$5.00  buys  a  big  roll  of  our  super-strength  material,  45  ft 
long  and  36  in.  wide  Only  3  2-3c  per  sq.  ft.  If,  after  ten 
days’  use,  you  do  not  find  it  better  than  glass  or  any  sub¬ 
stitute,  return  it  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  Common 
sense  instructions,  “Success  with  Baby  Chicks”  with  each 
order.  Samples  and  catalogillustrating  uses  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  This  is  a  special  price.  Act  now.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  have  GLASS  CLOTH,  order  from  us  direct  on  coupon. 


Mail  the  COUPON! 


TURNER  BROS.,  Dept.  7815 
Bladen,  Nebr.,  Wellington,  Ohio 

■ 

I  enclose! .  .for  which  send  me  postpaid . rolls  I 

of  GLASS  CLOTH  at  the  advertised  trial  offer  price  ! 
If  not  satisfied  after  10  days  use  I  may  return  it  and  * 
you  will  refund  my  money. 


Name _ 

Address 


Dept.  7815 

Bladen,  Nebr.  Wellington,  Ohio 


Town 


.  State.. 


C State m  m  dPm  j 

ertified 

Leghorns  That  Lay  Lots  of  Large  Eggs 

MEW  JERSEY  has  unusually  stiff  requirements  for  State  Certification.  For  several  years, 
we  have  used  only  Leghorn  breeders,  which  have  passed  the  blood  and  certification  tests. 
We  have  gone  even  farther,  selecting  only  full-weight,  smooth  textured,  pure  white  eggs.  As 
a  result,  WENE  Chicks  are  equipped  to  earn  those  extra  profits,  which  make  poultry  keeping 
really  worth-while.  Order  now  for  February  and  March  delivery. 

We  can  also  make  immediate  delivery  of  blood-tested  Chicks  .in  the  heavier  breeds. 

ZA  postal  request  will  bring  you  our  Mating  and  Price  Lists 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A  Vineland,  N.  J. 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 


Backed  by  Breeding,  Experience  and  Integrity 

YOU  can  trust  the  pioneer  Hatchery  to  give  you  the  very  best  chick  value.  We  made  our 
first  shipment  in  1892,  and  every  year  since  we  have  improved  the  quality. 

All  Flocks  Inspected  by  a  Licensed  Veterinarian 

This  season,  every  Pine  Tree  flock  was  inspected  by  a  licensed  veterinarian.  Every  bird 
found  below  par  in  health  and  vigor  was  excluded.  Pine  Tree  flocks  are  now  at  the  highest 
standard  of  health  we  have  seen  in  our  3(5  years’  experience.  With  our  personal  care  in 
hatching  and  shipping,  you  can  be  sure  of  receiving  Chicks  of  rugged  vigor.  All  leading 
breeds;  popular  prices. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  March  and  April  delivery.  Better  send  yours. 

Write  for  the  new  1928  Catalog— Today 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U  S 


Pinecrest  Orchards  Strain 

SINGLE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 

BABY  CHICKS 

Freefrom  white  diarrhea-State  tested-75,000chicksfor  1928 
Prices — 100  Chicks  or  More 

GRADE  A.  SPECIAL  MATING  1,000  or  MORE 
.525,00  528.00  $230 

Terms — 25  %  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of 
shipment. 

Keith  Scott,  Box  R,  Scott  Poultry  Farm,  Groton,  Matt. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS  from  pure  bred,  free  range 
flock — Anconas,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Keds, 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Leghorns. 
No  fancy  prices.  Chicks  from  flocks  under  State  Super¬ 
vision  at  slight  advance  in  price.  My  interest  in  my 
customers  does  not  end  with  the  sale  of  chicks.  I  guaran¬ 
tee  satisfaction  also.  100%  delivery.  Write  for  circular. 
SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHERY.  Millersburg,  Pa. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

25  so  too 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns..  58.50  50.50  #12.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  Clucks .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

These  chicks  are  carefully  selected  from  free  range 
bred  to-lay  stock.  We  pay  postage.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Write  for  our  reduced  prices  on  large  lots. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisierville,  Pa. 


LONG’S  LARGE  f  Pri-inDNC 

type  English  LtAjrl5JKl\ a 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  #12.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds.  14.00  per  100 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  pricss  on  500  or 
1000  lots.  We  guarantee.  Postpaid.  Live 
arrival  and  satisfaction.  Bank  reference. 
TURKEV  RIDGE  HATCHERY.  R.  R.  3.  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


/iIIIGI/fi  8-  O.  Huff  Leghorns,  W.  Leghorns. 
I  fila  14  S  Barred  Locks,  White  Books,  Beds 
V-'Maav-'JLa.Ly  and  Mixed,  9c  each  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  postage.  Circular  free. 
JACOB  N IE  BLOND,  Box  2,  BIcAlisterville,  Pa. 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS  exclu- 
L'lUvIxij  sively — Big  bodies,  great  layers,  large 
eggs.  We  import  direct  from  England.  Catalog  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington.  Ohio 

HEALTHY  QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

That  live,  $15  him.  Reds.  $18.  From  our  own  flock  only. 
Circular.  WARNKEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


Free  catalog. 


N.  Y.  Certified  White  Leghorns.  Big 
birds,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs. 
Trapnested  and  pedigreed  hatched. 

SPUING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


Quality  White  Leghorn  Chix  Special  prices 

on  large  lots.  Feeding  system  that  raises  95%  to  laying 
age  tree.  BR0OKS1WE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mo  isterville,  I’a. 


D  U I  ft  |f  C  Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $1 1 
UillUIVu  per  100.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM.  McAlisierville,  Pa. 


F’Ufir'F  c  s-  w-  Leghorns,  12e,  from  our  free 
range  flock. ^100%  guarantee.  Special 


prices  on 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  F. 


500  or  1000  lots.  Circular. 

B.  Frymoyer  McAlisierville.  Fa. 


RARV  rmnfQ  from  heavy  laying  strains— White 
DnDI  U11UU  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorn  and  Reds.  Blood  tested  or  under  State  Super¬ 
vision.  Write  for  catalogue.  BYR0H  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Del 


PRODUCTION  BRED  CHICKS  f2?-100-  *,85-100°- 


Large  type. 


C.  White  Leghorns. 

ADAM  SEABURY,  Evergreen  Poultry  Form,  Sayville.  L.  I. 


RAV  A  I  f  HTf'lfC  guaranteed  to  live  and 
Aw Vr  A  r»A_i  produce  protits.  Cir¬ 

cular  free.  KOVAL  FA  KM  -  BERGEY,  PA» 


280 


cIhe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


February  IS,  192S 


Chix-BAB  Y-Chix 

Barred  Rocks  -  -  $14  per  109 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  12  per  100 

Mixed  or  Broilers  lO  per  100 

I  also  have  Barred  Rooks  that  are  blood  tested.  All  flocks 
are  on  free  range  and  from  heavy  laying  strains.  Special 
price  on  1000  and  500  lots. 

IOO%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  prepaid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  •  -  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 
Free  Range  Stock. 

Write  for  prices.  Prompt  Live  Delivery. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Prop.  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


Wh,  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  4  00 

R,  I.  Reds  4.00 

Mixed  8.75 

Stony  Point  Hatchery 


Chicks 


25  60  100  600  1000 

$3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 
7.50  14.00  67.50  ISO 

7  50  14.00  67.50  130 

5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

25 

60 

100 

S.  C.  Reds . $1.00 

$7.50 

$14  00 

>  Barred  Rocks.. . 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

^  White  Leghorns., 

3  50 

6.50 

12.00 

U  Heavy  Mixed . 

3.60 

6  50 

12.00 

Light  Mixed . 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

less — 1000  lots,  lo  less 

.  Free  range. 

100  *  delivery.  Circular. 

W,  A.  LAITVEK  -  MeALISTEKVILLE,  PA. 

Barron  Leg'horn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  ExtiaQuality Chicksfrom thorough¬ 
bred  matings  any  week  after  February 
14th,  at  $16  per  100;  *77  per  600;  *160 
per  1000.  10  per  cent  books  your  order.  Circular  FREE. 
Robert  Clauser,  Box  It  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

100*  LIVE  AURIVAL  GUARANTEED 

100  SOO  lOOO 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  SI 2  $57  50  $110 
Brown  Leghorns  -  -  -  12  57.50  110 

Basom's  Barred  Rocks  •  14  67.50  130 

R.  I  Reds .  14  67.50  130 

Black  Minorcas  -  •  •  *  14  67.50  130 

Mixed .  9  42  50  80 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


■Jl 

CHIX 


MULSH’S 
CHICKS 


Member  I.  B.  C.A. 


MARTIN’S  STRAIN” 

White  Wyandotte, 
lllsh’s  Superior  While 
and  Barred  Rock 

Strong  chicks  from  healthy 
stock.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices. 
JAS.  E.  ULSH  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Leghorns 

Well-liatched,  well-bred,  from  best  heavy  egg  strains. 
Lowest  possible  prices  tor  really  good  chicks.  100*  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  W rite  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 

Buy  C  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barron  9.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  headed  by  imported  Males; 
toso  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Big  fluffy  chicks  that  please.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  Low.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  60  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 

FERRIS  STR AIN  p  U I  p  If  C 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

Send  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50-500  $110-1000 

Postage  paid.  100*  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

PRICES  FOR  MARCH  AND  APRIL 

lOO  50  25 

Barred  Rocks  and  8.  C.  Reds..  *14.00  *7.50  *4.00 
8.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed.  12.00  6.50  8.50 

Free  range  flocks.  100*  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Reduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active,  husky,  pure  bred  chicks.  12  varieties.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  preps  id.  Send  for  price  lint.  SCHOEHBOHk'S  HATCHERY, 

843  Main  Street,  Heekentack,  H.  J.  Phone  160 4  or  331. 

Our  Chicks  Cos!  No  More 

They  pay  better.  Accredited  from  flocks  supervised 
by  expert  trained  at  Ohio  State  University.  Our 
catalog  tells  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  other 
stock.  ALSO  BABY  DUCKS.  Write  today. 

SOUDERS’  IDEAL  HATCHERY,  Box  H,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


Mixed .  $  9  per  100 

S.C.  W.  Leghorns . 12  per  100 

Barred  Rooks . 14  per  100 

Reds . 14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  600  lots.  100*  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


C.  1\  LEISTER 


McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FINE  PURE-BRED  CHICKS 

Write  for  our  catalog.  It  tells  about  our  chicks  from 
pure-bred  selected  stock.  We  have  been  in  the  chick 
business  for  years  and  know  how  to  produce  the  kind  of 
chicks  you  want  at  prices  which  will  make  money  for 

you.  Write  today.  SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Tiffin,  0. 

GOOD  CHICKS  Pay  BigProfits 

County  Line  Chicks  are  this  kind.  You  get  the  best 
when  you  get  County  Line  Chicks.  Five  varieties. 
Bred  for  Health  and  Production.  CATALOG  FREE. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 
Box  11,  Telford,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  2c. 
Rocks.  Reds,  1  4c.  Wy- 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  16c.  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100*  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
HELD  ELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

CHICKS  and  DUX  C.O.D. 

Line  pure-bred  chicks  and  baby  ducks  at  prices  to  fit 
your  pocketbook.  Pedigreed  males  and  selected  fe¬ 
males  make  chicks  of  finest  quality.  Free  poultry  book 
and  catalog.  Get  details  of  our  liberal  C.  O.  1).  offer. 

COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO..  Box  124,  TIRO.  0. 

$9.00  Per  Hundred  Up. 

LirlLNO  Good  Free  Range  Stock. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Mixed.  Circular 
and  Price  List.  Delivery  guaranteed. 

Long'6  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  60,  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 

Eggs  laid  by  breeders  on  our 
own  farm.  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  100*  Barron  strain. 
Barred  P.  Rocks  (Van  Winkles.)  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalog.  THE  CYCLONE  HAT01IEHT,  Mlllerstown,  Penna. 

5M00  Et.ty.  Chicks  for  1928 

Every  chick  guaranteed  hatched  in  our  own  incubators 

Established  1911.  SLATY  RIDGE  FARM,  Palmyra,  Pa. 

Docks,  Reds,  Wyandottes 
and  Leghorns,  from  State 
Supervised  flocks.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  with  100*  live  delivery.  Prices  on 
request.  ROSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Delaware 


CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 


25 

60 

IOO 

*8.50 

*6.50 

*13.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

8.50 

6.50 

13.00 

3.75 

6.00 

9.011 

Full  count.  100* 
Bank  reference. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns 

Barred  Rocks . 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  4.25 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.75 

tsc  less  in  600  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots, 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular, 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Especially  Selected  Ohio  Accredited  Chichs.  Our 
breeding  birds  are  carefully  selected  by  an  expert 
trained  and  authorized  by  Ohio  State  University. 

ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD- 
Send  Only  $1.00 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  Anconas,  White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Black 
Leghorns,  #1  2.75  per  100.  Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks, 
*14.76.  Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Silver  Laced  Wy¬ 
andottes,  S.C.  and  R.C.R.I.  Reds,  Buff  and  White  Orping¬ 
tons,  *15.75.  Light  Brahmas,  *19.76.  Circular  free. 
Bellefontaine  Baby  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio 

200,000  “CHICKS”  1928 

“GOODLING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 
The  Best  Popular  Breeds  on  Free  Range 

100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rooks .  13.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15  00 

Broilers,  Assorted .  11.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100*  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R1,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


100 

500 

1000 

$12.00 

*57  50 

*110.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120  00 

.  15  00 

75  00 

11.00 

52  50 

too  00 

25 

SO 

100 

$3.75 

$6.50 

$12.00 

4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

3.00 

5.50 

9.00 

Barred  Rocks . . . .  4.00 

S.  C.  Red. .  4.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler. .  3.00 

Bank  reference.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  600  and  1000  lots.  Circular  free. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM  •  •  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  O  D  f 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  you  see  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  hiffh  etrg  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed, 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn9 
S  C,  Browc  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 

Mixed,  all  Varieties  .  .  .  .  .  . .  _  _ 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


Prices  on: 

25 

60 

100 

. 

.  . 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

# 

4.00 

750 

14.00 

m 

4.00 

7.60 

14.00 

0 

. 

m  # 

4.00 

7.60 

14  00 

#  # 

4.50 

8  60 

16.00 

. 

. 

. 

8.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Baby  Chicks 


for  March  and  April  Delivery 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

25  60  100  COO  1000 

White  Leghorns . S3  50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14  00  67.50  130 

Rhode  Island  Reds....  4.00  7.50  14.00  67  50  130 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes  450  8  50  16.00  75.00 

Light  Mixed .  3  00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57  50  110 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  stock. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 


IN  LOTS  OF  25 
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Light  Mixed . 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  booklet  free. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  OTCKS 

We  offer  some  Rock  Chicks  from  Pennsylvania  State 
Sealed  Leg  Banded— Certified. 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  25 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  *8.75 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns. ..  8.25 

Mixed  Chicks .  .  2.50 

We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100*  good,  strong 
chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
3.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Props  ,  Star  Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

FromZHeavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

-  25  SO  lOO  500  lOOO 

S.  C.  W  and  Br.  Leghorns  $3.50  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  4.00  7.50  14  62  50  130 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain  6  00  10.50  20  95.00 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  3  00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

100*  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  WCi pa 

STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  Tanered-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these 
matings  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed,  any  week  after 
Feb.  15th  at  *16  per  100— *77  per  500— 
*160  per  1000.  10*  books  order.  Also  extra 
fine  White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  L.  Wyandottes.  Catalog  free. 

L.  F.  Strickler  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed 
ing  birds  selected  and  leg-banded  by 
expert  trained  by  Poultry  Dept.,  Ohio 
State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  14c 
each.  Light  Brahmas,  20c  each.  Write 
for  special  price  on  large  orders. 
WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102.  WHARTON*  OHIO 


J55 


Klines’ Barred  Bock  Chicks 

Hatches  weekly.  Strong  Chicks  from 
Healthy  Stock.  Low  price  on  100tol,000. 
Fully  Guaranteed.  Write 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


JONES' BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

aro  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  for -hatching  from  selected 


ARTHUR  J.  DAY 


flock.  100,  $8;  300,  *21. 

R.  I).  8  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


D__L  /’LI-IL-  Send  order  now  for  March 

Barred  KOCk  LlllCkS  and  April  chicks.  Postage 
paid.  100*  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Pure  Bred  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

SI  4. OO— 100.  C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  chas.  f.  twins  Rt.  1  McClure,  penna. 


Soy  Beans  for  Poultry 

How  are  Soy  beans  as  a  green  feed 
for  chickens?  I  should  also  like  to  sub¬ 
stitute  ground  Soy  beans  for  part  of 
the  ingredients  of  my  mash.  How  can 
I  do  this  so  that  the  proportions  of 
carbohydrates,  protein,  etc.,  will  not 
be  changed.  My  basic  formula  for 
masli  is  :  75  lbs.  yellow  cornmeal,  20 
lbs.  wheat  middlings,  8  lbs.  powdered 
buttermilk,  5  lbs.  bonemeal,  5  lbs.  lime¬ 
stone  grit,  3  lbs.  old  process  linseed  oil- 
meal,  8  lbs.  beef  scrap,  1  lb.  common 
salt.  This  is  a  modified  form  of  the 
Wisconsin  formula.  I  feed  scratch 
grain  only  at  night,  6  qts.  per  100  hens. 
During  the  past  year  my  80  chickens 
averaged  170  eggs  apiece.  They  were 
not  culled.  Was  this  a  fair  record? 

New  Jersey.  w.  p.  p. 

Soy  beans  are  not  green  food  in  the 
sense  that  that  term  is  used  in  poultry 
feeding.  Green  foods  are  the  green 
leafy  plants,  like  clover,  rape,  cabbage, 
growing  oats  and  rye.  Alfalfa,  etc.  Sub¬ 
stitutes  for  green  foods  may  be  found 
in  clover  hay,  Alfalfa  meal  and  sprout¬ 
ed  oats,  but,  strictly  speaking,  green 
food  is  a  leafy  vegetable  fed  green.  Soy 
beans  and  old  process  oilmeal  have 
much  the  same  analysis,  both  contain¬ 
ing  about  30  per  cent  crude  protein, 
and  the  nutritive  ratio,  or  ratio  be¬ 
tween  protein  and  carbohydrates,  is 
practically  the  same  in  both.  Substi¬ 
tution  of  ground  Soy  beans  for  the  oil- 
meal  in  your  formula  would  not  there¬ 
fore  alter  its  nutritive  ratio  materially. 
Exact  nutritive  ratios  do  not  impress 
me  as  of  great  importance.  If  figured 
to  a  nicety,  they  could  only  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  diet  by  compelling  the 
fowls  to  consume  exact  proportions  of 
the  various  foods  given,  an  obvious  im¬ 
possibility.  The  attempt  to  apply  labor¬ 
atory  studies  to  the  practical  feeding 
of  animals  has  led  to  rather  ridiculous 
extremes  in  formulating  feeding  mix¬ 
tures.  Simple  mixtures,  keeping  with¬ 
in  reasonable  bounds  as  to  proportions 
of  high  and  low  protein  ingredients, 
are  the  best,  providing  that  they  con¬ 
tain  the  recognized  essentials  of  a 
good  diet,  protein,  carbohydrates  and 
minerals  and  supply  or  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  vitamin  containing  elements. 
All  figures  as  to  animal  requirements 
are  approximate  only  and  all  animals 
have  the  ability  to  adapt  varying  food 
elements  to  their  needs.  m.  b.  d. 


Poor  Laying 

I  have  80  yearling  hens  which  look 
well.  Last  year  they  laid,  now  they  are 
doing  nothing — four  eggs  a  day  on  an 
average.  They  don’t  seem  to  eat  the 
laying  mash.  I  give  them  wret  mash  at 
noon ;  they  get  four  quarts  a  day  of 
scratch.  b.  c. 

Delaware. 

Flocks  that  do  not  lay  as  well  as 
they  should,  though  being  fed  upon  lay¬ 
ing  mash  in  addition  to  the  whole 
grain,  may  be  getting  so  much  grain 
that  they  do  not  eat  enough  of  the 
mash.  It  may  be  well  to  feed  but  little 
whole  grain  in  the  morning,  possibly 
none  at  all,  and  then  to  give  all  that 
they  will  eat  before  they  go  to  roost  at 
night.  This  will  induce  a  heavier  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  mash,  which  stimulates 
laying.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that 
the  mash  is  a  good  one,  containing  the 
needed  ingredients  for  egg  production, 
and  that  other  conditions  surrounding 
the  flock  are  what  thejA  should  be. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  poor  pro¬ 
duction;  feeding  is  not  responsible  for 
them  all.  m.  b.  d. 


That  Wet  and  Dry  Moon 

In  regard  to  C.  O.  Warford,  of  New 
York,  Mother  Bee  and  the  moon.  I 
wonder  if  they  have  the  same  moon  up 
North  as  we.  We  have  bad  one  little 
rain  since  the  first  of  November.  It 
has  been  what  one  would  call  dry  since 
last  August,  except  a  shower  now  and 
then.  j.  j.  husson. 

Georgia. 


Bff*  I"  PAY  BIG — EASY  to  keep 

L  L  At  We  will  tell  you  how.  Write 
r  r  today  for  handsome  free  book- 
ImIm  V  let.  Tell  us  if  you  keep  bees 
now.  Here  is  a  bargain: 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  monthly  mag¬ 
azine,  2  years,  $1.00.  “Starting  Right 
with  Bees,’’  a  hook  with  128  pages,  124 
illustrations,  and  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul¬ 
ture,  2  years,  both  $1.50.  These  will 
absolutely  teach  you  beekeeping. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  661  Liberty  St.,  Medina,  O. 

Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

ZsZZZ  The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  I  F.  O.  B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  )  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
Try  our  “Kel-Hoh”.  Prevents  hog-cliolera  absolutely. 

R.  MoeKELLAIl’S  SONS  CO.,  l’eeksklll,  N.  Y. 

BUY  ««VITAI  ITV”  DAY- 
HOFF’S  »  1 *  *  OLD 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and 
vitality.  My  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels  are  direct  front 
Tancred  Farms,  Kent,  Wash,  aud  are  bred  from  trap- 
nested  birds  with  records  of  251  to  290  eggs.  My  chick* 
are  reasonable  in  price,  satisfactory  and  profitable. 
Every  breeder  is  Certified,  handed  and  Blood  Tested  by 
N.  J.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  One  of  the  pioneer  baby 
chick  producers  with  40  years  experience  and  my  plant 
is  not  so  large  but  what  every  order  receives  my  personal 
attention.  It’s  to  your  interest  to  send  for  my  chick 
catalog  before  you  order  chicks  for  1928. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  No.  115,  Neshanic.  N.  t. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


—SINGLE  COMB— . 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

'Jnnn  bree(lers  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orderB  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar..  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feedinjylirections  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 

_ EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 

Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


1*  MJ  A K  W  Breeders  on  Our  Farm. 

IrnSlrnZPl  s.oI"lctL''teLi,. 

First  hatch  February  27tli.  Prices  furnished  on  request. 
A  deposit  of  $5.00  per  100  chicks  required  with  order 
Refund  if  ordering  dates  are  filled.  State  when  order¬ 
ing  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
I  IT  BARRON  STRAIN  ENGLISH 

White  leghornS 

are  large,  husky  birds,  producing  large  white  eggs.  Im 
ported  Cockerels  sired  our  breeders  and  250  egg  males 
head  our  pens.  All  B.W.D.  tested.  Circular  on  request. 

CLAKAIIEN  COURT  FARM,  Roilyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH 
WHITE 

give  satisfaction.  24th  year.  White  Leghorns  exclusively 
For  14  years,  males  from  250  to  314  egg  hens  have  sired 
my  stock.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free,  on  farm 
range.  HUSKY  CHICKS  and  FERTILE  EGGS  Fully 
guaranteed.  Discount  on  early  orders.  Catalog  free. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ALTANTIC,  PA. 


EWING’S 


LEGHORNS 


Buying  With  Assurance  LSm 

Chicks,  45  acres  free  farm  range.  18  years  successful 
Breeder.  10  consecutive  years  N.  Y.  State  Certification 
Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested  of  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  under  supervision  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College 
We  never  breed  from  pullets.  Catalogue  on  reauest" 
HILL  VIEW  FAltM,H.F.  Hendrickson,  Bridgefikmpton,  La  'n.  T. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Get  your  chicks  from  the  flock  that  produced  the  pens 
that  won  second  place  for  two  consecutive  years  in  the 
New  Jersey  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Breeders  are  selected 
for  size,  vigor,  type  and  good  production  of  large  white 
eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER  MOUNT  HOLLY.  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why  the 
Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed 
on  earth.  Write  today.  4.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  R,  Pittiiown  N  J. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eqgs 

Priced  Right 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Warren,  Mgr.,  Mt  Ephraim.  N.  J 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  buaineaa  hen!  Wonderful  winter  Ur- 
«ra.  Biff  white  World  Record  lajera  Ameri¬ 
can  Kffff  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chicaffo.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
EETffs,  Chicks,  etc.,  shipped  safely.  Catalo*  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box28  Portland.  Ind. 


Husky  Baby  Chicks 


Hatched  from  Healthy 
Laying  Stock. 

Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns.  Write  for  prices 
SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM.  Milford,  Delaware 


TANCRUD WHITE  LEGHORNC 

m  254-312  EGG  RECORDS  *3 

CHICKS.  SIR.  S2I;  EGGS.  SIO.  S12  per  IOO 

Same  lines  as  our  Contest  winners.  2000  tested  breeders’ 
bred  for  productivity  of  large  white  eggs.  25th  vear’ 
Descriptive  catalog.  PL«HKS’  FOUITHT  F ARM  Gelty$kur0,  r*‘ 

BEST  WHITE  EGGS 

At  State  Fair— Four  First  Prizes.  Cup  for  Champion 
Production  Leghorn  Pen.  Largest  Certified  Flock  in 

Circular.  FARLE Y PORTER,’ Boi8W’ “sodu^N^Y.' 

CHICKS  FROM  TRAPNESTED  HENS 

with  records  of  160  to  280  eggs.  Hollywood  Tancreds 
best  blood.  Pedigreed  mates.  America’s  finest  blood 
Free  range,  especially  fed.  Only  1,000  weekly.  Order 
now  to  get  choice  delivery  date.  25*  books  order 

100-SI  8, 500-S85.  GLENROAD  FARM.  Bloom sbnry.lM.  J. 

(1NE  the  largest  certified  flock* 

W  in ,  New  York  State.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  since  1911. 
Circular.  -RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

Sf  Whifp  I  pobnrnc  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks, 
.  L.  »1  Illie  Ltgnorns  Cockerels.  Write  for  eata  log 

I'EllAltHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  Y  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

Baby  Chicks  Rlegh,ornsS' 

From  healthy,  high  producing  etock. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del*  Catalogue. 

HASTINGS  CHICKS  rSrendss' 

II A8TING8FFO ULTKy' FA Rm'7  MlUsboro,0 Del.' 
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Chick  Mash 

Safely  raises  largest  per¬ 
cent  of  the  hatch.  Highest 
in  quality  -  best  in  results 
—most  economical.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  $4.25  for  100-lb.  trial 
bag  f.  o.  b.  factory,— or,  if 
you  prefer,  send  $1.00  for 
10-lb. bag,  postage  paid  by  us 
anywhere  within  1000  miles. 


Special  Trial 
Bag  Offer! 
100-  lb.  Bag 

$J25 

f.o.b.  factory 

( offer  oood  only  if 
your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you ) 


Blatchford*  s  Other  Steps  to  Poultry  Success: 

Step  2.  Growing  Mash^rToedof  notpr^uctfon® 

Step  3.  Egg  Mash 

Send  for  free  envelope  sample  (specify  which 
maBh)  and  valuable  poultry  information — free. 


(Dealer  Distribution  Wanted) 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co.,  Dept.  6752 Waukegan,  III, 


HY-V 


im 


Norwegian 

COD  DIVER  OIC 


Pure-Fresh-Certified 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 

vitamins  A  and  D.  Stearin-free - won’t 

freeze.  Compare  these  prices  with  other 
biologically  tested  brands;  then  order 
where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Tin-Llnod  Barrels  •  $37.00 
10  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  -  •  •  14.00 

6  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  -  -  -  7.60 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check,  postal  or  express  money  order  today. 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request. 

I1Y-VJTA  FEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  345,  3486  Water  St.,  New  York  C'lty 


Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send 
you  plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater,  for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The 
Putnam  Brooder  Heater  holds  1  quart  of  oil 
and  burns  io  days  without  attention.  Try  the 
brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  When  ordering, 
please  give  your  dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my 
free  Booklet,  “Poultry  Helps.’’  ’ 

I.  PUTNAM,  Inc.,  Route  264-B  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Double  Spring  Profits 


You  can  raise  from  !H)  to  1)5  per 
cent  of  your  young  hatches 
perhaps  1UU  per  cent  on 

Allen  s  Full-Nest  Foods 

Buttermilk  Starting  Mash. 
Buttermilk  Nutro  Growing  Mash 
Buttermilk  Mash  for  Layers 
Nursery  Chick  Food. 

Growing  Chick  Food. 

Quality  Scratch  Food. 


H 'rite  fur  prices 
of  Allen’s  Guaran¬ 
teed  Foods  and 
interesting 
literature. 


'ALLEN 

Milling 

COMPANY 

BOX  544  • 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


F.  O  R  TIPTON,  IND,, 
INTER-STATE  SALES  C0i 


$12.95 

50*  Canopy 

^opacity  800 


$11.95 

V>"  Canopy 
Capacity  300 


N0-C0LD  BROODER 


Wickless  burner,  starts  on  oil. 
bums  oil  with  hot  blue  flame. 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  No  coal 
or  ashes  to  carry.  You  start  it 
and  then  you  forget  about  it. 
Gallon  of  oil  lasts  48  hours. 
TERMS  IF  DESIRED.  Wric«  to- 
d«y  lor  FREE  catalog.  ACENT9 
WANTED.  ^ 

340  ASH  ST..  TIPTON,  INDIANA, 


OUR  1928  CATALOG  ^Vs"!"! 

84  pages  showing  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies  in 
the  world.  (Over  300  items.)  Write  today  for  your  copy 
—FREE.  BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  C-42,  Quincy,  III. 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Mann’s rro^Vf,1!., 

•  -  •  g  No  money  In  advance.  QteV 

I  AY  free  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO- 

I  Boa  ig  Milford.  Mas*. 


THE  HENYARD 


Heavy  Fowls  Laying  White 
Eggs 

Will  you  tell  me  of  any  heavy  breeds 
of  fowls  laying  eggs  with  white  shells 
and  light  yolks?  I  want  a  contrast  to 
those  obtained  from  my  Jersey  Black 
Giants.  d.  m. 

Midland  Park,  N.  J. 

Heavy  fowls  laying  white  eggs  have 
long  been  sought,  but  as  yet  poultry- 
men  have  found  them  not.  It  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  heavy  breeds 
that  they  lay  eggs  of  color,  some  deeply 
brown,  some  of  a  lighter  tint,  but  none 
that  can  be  called  white.  Even  among 
the  lighter  breeds  that  lay  white  eggs 
some  tinting  is  likely  to  occur,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  selection  in  breeding  to 
produce  a  chalk  white  article.  The 
color  of  the  yolk  is  largely  a  matter  of 
I  feeding.  Heavy  consumption  of  green 
j  feeds  gives  a  dark  color  to  yolks.  As 
one  contemplates  the  incessant  and  un¬ 
reasonable  catering  to  real  or  supposed 
consumers’  tastes  in  such  matters  as 
color  of  shell  and  yolk,  he  is  led  to 
wonder  whether  the  time  will  ever 
come  when  the  producer  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  exercise  some  choice  in  these 
things  and  say  to  the  consumer,  “Here 
are  some  fine  products  of  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  possible  to  secure  under  natural 
and  healthful  conditions,  take  them  or 
leave  them.”  It  would  be  a  revolution¬ 
ary  procedure,  of  course,  but  if  gener¬ 
ally  adopted  by  producers  would  it  not 
do  away  with  some  of  the  strenuous 
efforts  to  meet  unreasonable  and  usu¬ 
ally  temporary  demands  for  something 
of  no  value  to  the  consumer  and  only 
an  annoyance  and  expense  to  those  who 
provide  the  things  that  he  needs? 
Brown  eggs  are  equal  in  every  way  to 
white  eggs,  dark  colored  to  light  yolks : 
why  consider  the  consumer’s  fancy  law 
and  gospel  to  the  producer?  m.  b.  d. 


Leghorn  Capons 

I  have  been  keeping  R.  I.  Reds  now 
three  years.  They  are  persistent  set¬ 
ters.  Has  anyone  succeeded  successful¬ 
ly  in  caponizing  Leghorn  cockerels  to 
bring  them  to  5-lb.  weight  by  five 
months?  While  I  have  a  brown  egg 
market  my  customers  would  take 
white,  provided  they  are  equal  size  or 
weight  as  the  brown.  My  market  for 
roosters  is  July  and  August  when  I 
have  always  cleaned  Tip  my  cockerels. 
Should  I  hope  to  do  as  well  with  Leg¬ 
horns?  Is  their  flesh  (skin)  yellow  or 
white?  I  do  not  care  for  the  killing 
end  of  the  poultry  business,  but  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  a  profit  I  have  to  go  out 
and  find  a  market.  e.  w.  b. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

While  it  would  be  possible  to  capo- 
uize  Leghorn  cockerels  as  you  suggest, 
I  am  very  sure  that  you  would  not 
find  it  practicable  or  profitable.  Leg¬ 
horn  cockerels  are  best  disposed  of  as 
soon  as  they  reach  a  weight  of  1  lbs. 
up  each  as  broilers.  They  make  excel¬ 
lent  small  broilers,  but  are  not  suited 
to  capon  production.  If  they  can  be 
disposed  of  before  July,  they  uspally 
bring  very  good  prices.  After  that 
time  the  flood  of  cockerels  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  depresses  it.  The  cockerels  have 
white  skins  with  yellow  legs. 

M.  B.  D. 


Leghorn  With  Lopped  Comb 

I  have  an  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erel  which  1  have  been  keeping  to  breed 
from.  He  is  a  good-looking  bird,  ex¬ 
cept  for  his  comb,  which  does  not  stand 
erect,  being  slightly  bent  to  one  side. 
Would  this  be  of  any  harm  in  any  way? 

Stratford,  Conn.  r.  c.  w. 

A  lopped  comb  would  keep  this  bird 
from  winning  any  prize  in  a  poultry 
show,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  exhibit  any 
of  his  progeny  he  should  be  disqualified 
as  a  breeder.  Outside  of  these  consid¬ 
erations,  however,  the  inferior  comb 
does  not  harm  him.  m.  b.  d. 


FLOAT  Wjypnwl 

Raises  More  Chicks 


New  - 

TWIN  FLOAT 
OIL  CONTROL* 


Get  the  Byall 

means  write 

*  •  W*  today  for  our  New, 

Big  1928  Catalog-Folder,  and  see  for 
yourself  the  surprising  results  poultry 

raisers  everywhere  get  with  TWIN- 
FLOAT  Sol-Hot  Brooders.  Here’s  a 
sample  of  the  thousands  of  letters 
we  receive: 

“  The  Sol-Hot  Twin-Float  Brooder  is  , 
the  best  /  ever  saw.  I  brooded  over  4000  , 
chicks  this  season  and  had  splendid  j 
results.  It  has  no  equal.” — T.R.  Thorn-  \ 
as,  Bristol,  Vermont. 


Write  for  This  Catalog  Today! 

You  will  be  interested  in  reading  the  successful  experiences  of  others 
telling  how  they  stopped  heavy  death  losses;  how  Sol-Hot  Brood¬ 
ers  helped  them  to  raise  far  MORE  chicks  and  BETTER  chicks. 
Mrs.  Walter  Latham,  of  Lodi,  Wis.,  sums  it  all  up  in  her  letter, 
she  says:  “Never  saw  anything  equal  to  a  Twin-Float.  Doesn’t 
smoke — doesn’t  go  out — never  varies — easy  to  operate — 100% 
perfect.  It  surely  is  a  wonderful  invention.” 

It’s  Wickless— Levels  Itself 

There  are  a  dozen  reasons  why  the  Sol-Hot  is  by  far  the  most 
popular — most  satisfactory — most  perfect  Brooder — why  more 
are  sold  every  year  than  all  others.  Just  send  for  this  New  Catalog-folder 
— it  gives  the  answer  and  ample  proof  that  it  is  THE  brooder  to  buy. 


H.  M.  SHEER  CO.,  Dept.  63  . 

Quincy,  Illinois  /'  V 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Brooders  in  the  World 


In  the  last  Storrs  Contest  we  had  pens  of  White  Leghorns  and 
of  Reds.  BOTH  PENS  averaged  over  200  eggs  per  bird!  No 
one  ever  before  heard  of  a  breeder  getting  over  a  200-egg  aver¬ 
age  on  more  than  one  breed.  No  wonder 

HALL’S  CHICKS  ARE  BETTER 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

From  Real  Quality  Stock.  Weekly  Hatches.  Big  Illustrated  Folder. 

S.  G.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Grade  A  .  $22.00  $25.00  $28.00  $30.00 

Special  Matings  .  25.00  28.00  32.00  35  00 

New  England  Accredited  Stock — All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  Free. 

HALL  BROS.  POPLflBR0r6Lo FARM 


Wallingford,  Conn. 
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OHIO  ACCREDITED 

BABY  CHICK/ 


Prices  Below  for  All  Chicks  to  be  Shipped  March  1st  to  May  7th,  1928 
Every  Eagle  Nest  Chick  Ohio  Accredited. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  25  50  100 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns....  $3.75  $7.00  $T3.00 
Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Blaek 

Minoreas,  S.  O.  and  R.  0.  Reds....  4.25  8.00  15.00 

White  Wyandottes . .  4.50  8.50  16.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (not  accredited) — Light,  9c;  Heavy,  12c. 

Future  orders  10#  down.  Balance  10  days  before  shipment.  Postage  Paid. 
100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Order  from  this  advertisement. 


300 

$38.00 


500  1000 

$62.00  $120 


43.50  72.00  140 

47.00  75.00  145 

TERMS  CASH. 


THE  EAGLE  HEST  HATCHERY 


Dept.  15 


UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 


Glaser's  Pure  Breeds 


America’s 

Leading 

Strains 


AHJICAHORTOmO 


CAREFULLY  BRED  AND  CULLED 

Fouiidati°n  Stock  from  Trapnested  and -Pedigreed  TANCRED  and  WYCK- 
OF  Ji  b.  C.  White  Leghorns,  carefully  bred  and  culled  for  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  (You  can’t  buy  better);  SHEPPARD’S  “FAMOUS”  LAYING  AN- 
CONAS  and  TORMOHLEN’S  LEGHORNS  at  $12.00  per  100,  $57.50  for  500 
and  $110  for  1000.  THOMPSON’S  “RINGLET”  and  HOLTERMAN’S 
“ART1STOCRAT”  Barred  Rocks,  PAPE’S  BLACK  MINORCAS  (also  White 
Rocks),  $14.00  tor  100,  $67.50  for  500,  $130  for  1000.  Finest  Quality  SILVER  LACE  and  WHITF 
WYANDOTTES  and  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  $15.00  for  100,  $72.50  for  500  and  $?40  for  1000- 
PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  $15.00  for  100,  $72.50  for  5W  $l40  for  1000  ASSORTED 
HEAVY  BREEDS,  at  $12.00  a  hundred.  ASSORTED  LIGHT  BREEDS,  at  $10  00  a  hundred 
THESE  CHICKS  SHOULD  WIN  IN  THE  FALL  AND  WINTER  SHOWS  FOR  YOU  AND 
PROVE  WONDERFUL  LAYERS  Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  AssoYiatS 
Reference:  Peoples  Banking  Co.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  write  for  our  Free  Illus¬ 
trated  4-color  descriptive  catalog.  Our  flocks  have  the  blood,  breeding,  hatching  and  care 
to  insure  vim,  vitality  and  record  laying  for  you. 


laying  for  you 

GLASER  HATCHERIES,  Geo.  M.  Glaser,  Mgr. 


Box  155-B,  McCOMB,  OHIO 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


Our  19th  Year  For  18  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 

- - -  ai  for  egg  production  and  quality. 

If  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  he  hatching  them.  There 
are  reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  have  never 
iSUpply  a^.  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  eighteen  years.  Our 

ndiaDle  Chicks  possess  high  egg  producing  qualities.  Every  bird  In  our  breeding  flocks 
./I”®”  ant*  record  kept.  Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  free.  Send  us  your  order  and  you 
will  he  another  one  of  our  satisfied  customers. 

Chicks  Sent  C.  O.  D.  It  You  Wish.  Get  Our  Plan 

sP€Ci3>l  combined  offer  on  chicks,  brooder  stoves,  and  brooder- houses.  We  hatch  twelve  varieties. 
Fifty  thousand  chicks  per  week.  Valuable  Book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  free  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more. 


HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 


MAIN  STREET,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  send  this  clipping  to  you  to  print  and 
show  people  a  little  light  on  oil  invest¬ 
ment  and  not  to  part  with  their  money 
on  such  gambles.  A  man  came  to  me  to 
invest  in  one,  and  I  told  him  that  I  was 
too  well  posted  on  these  games,  and  I 
would  not  give  him  five  cents  for  all  the 
shares  I  could  carry.  He  picked  up  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  said,  “You  take  this  dirty 
sheet — I  would  not  have  it  in  my  house ; 
it  has  done  lis  fellows  more  harm  than 
all  the  papers  printed.”  It  has  done  me 
more  good.  D<  L> 

Michigan. 

We  consider  the  epithets  of  the  oil 
stock  salesman  about  the  highest  compli¬ 
ment  that  can  be  paid  The  R.  N.-Y.  That 
the  paper  has  injured  the  game  of  the 
strong-arm  peddler  of  questionable  or 
worthless  securities  means  that  it  has 
saved  the  farmers’  hard-earned  savings  to 
an  equal  extent.  It  is  gratifying  to  have 
the  service  acknowledged  by  both  the 
beneficiary  of  it  as  well  as  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  thereby  prevented  from 
unloading  wildcat  stocks  on  the  farming 
public. 

The  following  from  a  bulletin  of  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
confirms  the  advice  oft  printed  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  on  “work-at-home”  schemes: 

Apparently  the  operation  of  home¬ 
work  schemes  constitutes  a  very  lucra¬ 
tive  occupation.  Judging  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  coming  into  the  bureau 
office  it  would  appear  that  almost  every 
individual  in  the  city  not  satisfied  with 
his  or  her  present  income  is  endeavoring 
to  make  some  extra  money  by  gilding 
postal  cards,  making  house  dresses,  or 
molding  metal  toys  in  their  spare  time. 

Scores  of  these  schemes  have  been  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  and  none  has  been  found  that  could 
be  recommended  to  anyone  wishing  to 
make  money.  .  ...  *  .A 

One  individual  paid  something  like  $4(1 
to  one  of  these  home-work  companies  for 
an  outfit  with  which  to  mold  metal  toys 
and  for  instructions  as  how  to  operate 
the  machine.  He  purchased  this  upon 
the  assurance  of  the  company  that  there 
was  a  ready  market  for  the  product  and 
upon  the  insinuation  that  they  already 
had  a  market  for  more  of  the  toys  than 
they  were  able  to  get  hold  of.  This  man 
worked  diligently  until  he  had  made  one 
thousand  toys  of  various  types.  At 
the  last  report  he  still  had  these  toys  on 
hand,  having  been  informed  when  he 
shipped  them  to  the  company  that  they 
were  unable  at  the  present  time  to  sell 
them  for  him.  He  tried  to  sell  them  to 
local  dealers  such  as  the  5  and  10-cent 
stores  but  found  that  the  best  price  he 
could  get  from  this  source  would  not  re¬ 
imburse  him  for  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Similar  circumstances  have  been  noted 
in  the  manufacture  of  house  dresses  and 
aprons  at  home.  It  has  been  found  that 
when  the  dresses  have  been  completed 
that  the  cost  of  making  them  was  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  prices  at  which  similar  mer¬ 
chandise  could  be  purchased  at  retail. 

A  great  many  of  these  investigations 
indicated  that  all  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme  were  interested  in  was  the  selling 
of  outfits*  and  instructions  and.  after  this 
was  accomplished,  all  interest  in  the  am¬ 
bitious  home  worker  ceased. 

Daily  and  country  weekly  papers  print 
a  large  number  of  fraudulent  advertise¬ 
ments  offering  home  work.  The  appli¬ 
cant  is  invaluably  asked  to  send  money 
on  one  pretext  or  another.  That  is  the 
object  of  this  class  of  advertising — to  get 
money  rather  than  to  furnish  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  anyone  else  to  earn  money. 

Before  Christmas  my  husband  answered 
an  advertisement  in  the  Paterson  Press- 
Guardian.  The  advertisement  was  for 
firemen  and  brakemen  for  near-by  rail¬ 
roads.  The  answer  he  received  was  to 
take  up  a  course  in  the.  study  of  either 
firemen  or  brakemen,  which  he  did ;  then 
they  sent  examination  papers  which  he 
filled  out  and  sent  back.  They  returned 
them  corrected,  he  received  96  in  all  three 
examinations.  Since  then  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  one  letter  advising  him  not  to  be 
discouraged;  that  they  would  be  sure  to 
have  a  job  for  him  within  one  month.  If 
they  did  not  have  a  job  for  him,  he  was 
to  send  in  a  complaint  and  if,  at  the  end 
of  two  months,  they  still  had  not  secured 
a  job  for  him  he  was  to  receive  one-half 
of  his  money  back,  also  returning  his 
diploma  to  them.  He  paid  $23  cash  for 
this  course  and  he  still  has  no  job.  Will 
you  tell  us  whether  my  fears  have  justi¬ 
fication,  or  are  they  just  a  woman’s  silli¬ 
ness?  The  name  of  the  company  is  the 
Railway  Educational  Association,  227 
Monroe  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  if.  L.  s. 

Here  is  a  record  of  deception  from  the 


start.  Advertising  for  help  when  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  sell  a  correspondence  course  is 
one  of  the  standard  tricks  of  the  trade, 
while  some  of  the  correspondence  schools 
have  reformed  in  this  respect,  due  to  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion. 

The  Railway  Educational  Association 
was  under  charges  of  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails  some  years  ago,  but  we  fail  to 
recognize  any  material  change  in  the 
methods  of  the  concern  in  the  meantime. 
Of  course  this  class  of  advertising  is  never 
accepted  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  Of¬ 
ficial  Automobile  Owners’  Association, 
Inc.,  home  office,  1440  Broadway,  New 
York?  Two  of  their  agents  came  around 
where  I  was  working  and  talked  this 
automobile  accident  membership  to  me. 
This  is  a  special  membership  campaign — 
$29.75  for  two  years.  I  have  paid  $15, 
balance  is  due  when  policy  arrives. 

Long  Island.  A.  D. 

Evidently  the  writer  of  the  above  let¬ 
ter  thinks  he  has  purchased  an  automo¬ 
bile  insurance  policy.  In  all  probability 
he  will  be  presented  with  a  “service  con¬ 
tract.”  Publisher’s  Desk  has  many  times 
warned  readers  against  investing  in  such 
schemes.  Those  who  desire  protection 
against  automobile  accidents  should  go 
to  a  standard  insurance  company.  This 
individual  is  out  $15,  and  lie  can  save  the 
$14.75  by  refusing  to  pay  the  balance. 
The  country  is  overrun  with  agents,  sell¬ 
ing  “memberships”  and  “service  con¬ 
tracts”  for  so-called  “associations”  and 
“clubs,”  none  of  which  has  any  standing 
or  responsibility.  Those  who  subscribe 
to  such  schemes,  thinking  they  are  pur¬ 
chasing  insurance,  are  badly  deceived. 

Take  the  enclosed  and  go  out  and  get 
what  you  want  right  aAvay.  This  is  the 
most  preposterous  scheme  yet.  H.  L. 

Massachusetts. 

This  refers  to  a  letter  and  circular  of 
Robert  Collier,  599  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
promoting  a  book  or  two  books,  “The 
Magic  Secret.”  Through  it  you  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  “get  what  you  want” — riches, 
health  and  all  the  rest.  What  a  wonder¬ 
ful  thing  if  true !  Or  would  it  be  an  un¬ 
mixed  blessing  if  all  of  us  could  get  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  want?  Many  of  the  things 
we  want  are  not  good  for  us.  Then  we 
might  want  the  particular  thing  belong¬ 
ing  to  some  one  else  who  also  possesses 
this  magic  secret.  What  would  happen 
in  that  event? 

I  received  from  Mifflinburg,  Pa.,  the 
inclosed  letter,  on  medicated  salt.,  and  after 
getting  mixed  up  with  Strickler,  as  you 
may  recall,  we  thought  you  might  know 
whether  the  Farmers’  Medicated  Stock 
Salt  Co.  is  another  of  his  companies. 

New  Jersey.  K.  B. 

Farmers’  Medicated  Salt  is  another 
Strickler  enterprise.  “Dog  It”  is  the  name 
of  the  medicated  salt.  Mr.  Strickler  admits 
it  is  principally  salt  and  sells  for  $2.50  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  scheme  is  to  secure 
agents  and  induce  the  agents  to  sign 
orders  and  notes  for  a  large  amount  of 
the  product.  Many  agents  have  been 
threatened  with  lawsuits  to  force  them 
to  live  up  to  the  contracts  signed,  but 
we  have  yet  to  learn  of  Strickler  going  to 
court  in  such  cases.  The  other  names 
employed  by  Strickler  are : 

Standard  Stock  Food  Co. 

Federal  Stock  Food  Co. 

Penn  State  Food  Co. 

Mutual  Stock  Food  Co.,  all  of  Mifflin¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  and 

Union  Chemical  Co.,  of  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

What  do  you  know  of  the  value  of  the 
product  “Succulenta”  described  on  the 
enclosed  folder  of  Succulenta  Company, 
Scranton,  Pa.?  R.  H.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

“Succulenta”  is  a  product  which  is 
recommended  to  take  the  place  of  green 
food  for  poultry.  It  comes  in  tablet 
form  which  are  to  be  dissolved  in  water. 
The  product  has  been  on  the  market  for 
about  12  years,  having  been  located  origi¬ 
nally  in  Newark,  N.  J.  The  advertising 
of  the  product  was  offered  The  R.  N.-Y. 
at  that  time  and  refused.  We  have  yet 
to  hear  of  a  practical  poultryman  who 
will  endorse  the  claim  that  these  tablets 
will  take  the  place  of  green  food.  There 
is  no  satisfactory  substitute. 


An  object  lesson  that  should  impress 
itself  upon  the  minds  of  the  boys  of  to¬ 
day  is  the  thought  that  while  many  young 
men  have  been  arrested  for  resembling 
the  kidnaping  slayer,  Hickman,  none  has 
been  arrested  for  looking  like  Lindbergh. 
— Newark  (N.  J.)  News. 


%e  Worlds  Strongest,  Handiest, 
Longest-Wearing  Harness 

No  Buckles  to  Tear 
No  Rings  to  Wear 


A  new  kind  of  harness  of 
amazing  strength.  Will  out¬ 
wear  two  sets  of  buckle  harness, 


11  Styles 

Some  as  low 

as  $54.50 


How  to  Make  Them 


The  new  ways  of  hitching  from  4  to  6 
horses,  the  manner  of  bucking  back,  the 
arrangement  of  2-line  drives,  etc.,  are  shown 
by  very  comprehensive  charts  and  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  now  being  sent  out  free  of 
charge  by  the  James  M.  Walsh  Company, 
of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  makers  of  the 
famous  No-Buckle  Harness.  It  willpay  any 
farmer  who  wishes  to  learn 
M  1^  M  M  how  to  economize  on  horse 
A  lVJLiU  and  man  power,  to  send  to 
the  above  company  for  the  instructions, 
which  will  be  mailed  without  cost  or  obligation. 
James  M.  Walsh,  JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO. 

123  Wisconsin  Are.  Dept.  534  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Made  with¬ 
out  buckles  to  tear  straps  or  rings  to  wear 
straps,  and  with  Walsh  metal-protected 
bearings,  giving  triple  strength  and  life-last¬ 
ing  wear  at  over  275  points  where  ordinary 
harness  wears  out.  Improved  hames;  a  har¬ 
ness  easy  to  adjust;  easy  to  put  on  or  take  off. 

Try  30  days  at  my  risk.  Ship  back  at  my  ex¬ 
pense  if  not  the  best  harness  you  ever  saw  at 
any  price.  Post  yourself  at  my  risk.  I’ll 
show  you  how  to  put  an  end  to  harness  bills. 
Write  for  catalog.  is.j8 


Jimi  M.  W.l.h,  JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO. 
123  Wisconsin  Ato. 

Dopt.  534  Milw.uk..,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  at  once  without  cost 
O  Walsh  Harness  Catalog. 

□  Big  Team  Hitch  Booklet. 


•Name 

City 

State 


R.F.  D. 


ciog'  Ensilage  Cutters 

CUT  your  Silo  Filling  Costs.  Rapid, 
dependable,  trouble-free  perform¬ 
ance.  No  pipe-clogging!  No  expensive 
delays  1  Over  50,000  users.  A  27-year 
blending  of  perfect  self-feeding,  powerful 
blowing,  uniform  quality  that  spells 
SATISFACTION. 

Lightest  running  cutter 
made.  Slow  speed  suit¬ 
able  for  electric  motors. 
A  size  for  every  power. 

Low  repair  up¬ 
keep.  Attrac¬ 
tive  prices. 


Hammer -Type 

Feed  Grinders 

KEEP  your  tractor  busy  earning 
winter  profits — with  this 
AMAZING  new  Papec  Grinder.  It 
will  pay  for  itself — will  save  you 
money — will  grind  your  own  feed 
(grains  or  roughage,  any  kind) 
BETTER  and  FASTER 
and  CHEAPER. 


Customers  say  it  exceeds  all 
claims,  “Pays  for  itself  with 
custom  work”.  Marvelous 
grinder  as  to 
“Price,  capacity, 
power  and  fine 
grinding.” 

Send  for  192 8  Cutter  Catalog,  also, 

Grinder  folder  No.  28.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  today. 

Papec  Machine  Co. 

110  Main  Street 
Shcrtsville,  N.  Y 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality 


ASaw  For$10"\ 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
Humber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
—  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 

All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back.  m 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 

. . win  wmiiirwTTiirrTm— " 


RJiSPi 


Sow  *1  — 7 , Refn,e 

Drug  Stores  ^ — '  Substitutes 

Used  the  world  over  for  general  tone 
E.S.  WELLS,  Chemist  JERSEY  CITY.  H.  J. 


Standard  gardenTractor 


A  Powerful  Trsctor  for  Small  Farms, 
CuulaY  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nursenes,  Fruit 

Walking  to  Biding  Equipment/ 
audL9Wn$^raj’0j(Ij)j  Runs  Belt  Jobs  j 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

;3260  Como  Ave.  Minneapolis.  M inn.  i 

Eastern  Branch  156  Cedar  St.  t  New  York 


PowerCultivator 

All-Purpose,  Sturdy 

Wormdriveinsuresfull  delivered  power 
to  traction  wheels.  Plows,  Discs,  Har¬ 
rows,  Digs  Potatoes,  landscape  work, 
Heavy  or  Light  cultivating— Fast  or; 
slow.  1  H.P.  4-Cycle  Air  Cooled,  Dust  Proof  : 
Operation  easy  and  simple.  Belt  Pulley.*  , 
Takes  care  of  i  to  10  acres.  Dealers  write. 

PIONEER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

716  74th  Avenue  West  Allis,  Wisconsin 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiimmii 
Books  for  Children 

Attractive  Cloth  Binding,  Beautiful  Il¬ 
lustrations,  Splendid  Holiday  Gifts, 

75  cents 

Little  Beth  Buttercup  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Sally  Sunflower  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Topsy  Thistle  and  Her  Friends 
Panoramas  With  Movable  Pictures.  A 
Wonderful  and  Attractive  Novelty  for 
Children,  75  cents  each 
Noah’s  Ark  Panorama 
Toy  Town  Panorama 
Nursery  Rhyme  Panorama 
Meadow  Sweet  Fafm  Panorama 
Zoo  Panorama 

Alice  in  Wonderland  Panorama 
Days  in  Catland  Panorama 
Express  Train  Panorama 
With  Father  Tuck  in  Fairyland  Panorama 
Little  Songs  of  Long  Ago— Our  Old  Nur- 
sery  Rhymes — Beautifully  Bound, 

FOR  SALE  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

immiimiiimmMiimmiimmimimimi 


HARNESS  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Send  for  our  direct-from-factory  catalog  showing  12  styles  of  harness  from  $49.25 
to  $64.75,  and  hundreds  of  harness  parts  and  horse  supplies  at  wholesale  prices. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog.  JOHN  A.  WEIDER  &SON,  Rochester.  N.Y.  .Dent.  A 


Nfi 


Metal  roofing 


F‘  you  are  in  the  Market  for  Metal  Roofing— Wife 
Fence-Barb  Wire  House  and  Roof  Paint,  at  a 
Price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Samples  and  Prices 
Free,  Write 

CONSUMERS*  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dent.  R  Moundsvllle,  W.  Va. 


Oats  Straw,  Alfalfa,  GloverHay  iSSJSS 

Inspection.  JAMES  15.  WASTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  ¥. 


WANTED  FARMER  REPRESENTATIVES 

to  r**11  Manure  Spreaders,  Pulverizers  and  Wheat  Drills. 
Write  for  particulars  to  Box  287,  LIBERTY,  INDIANA 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bnt  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Kock- 
lnnd  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Stenographer-bookkeeper,  country 
bred,  having  10  years’  experience  in  fire  insur¬ 
ance  business,  for  position  in  lower  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley;  opportunity  for  capable  and  diligent  party. 
ADVERTISER  3432,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  poultryman  for  private  place; 

must  have  hutching  and  brooding  experience; 
gas,  water  and  all  conveniences  in  houses;  sal¬ 
ary  $75  month  with  board  and  room;  farm  lo¬ 
cated  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  address  stating  ex¬ 
perience  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3430, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  $G0-$74  month  and  mainte¬ 
nance;  good  record  and  good  health  required; 
must  be  citizen,  with  some  experience  in  han¬ 
dling  employes.  Write  BROOKLYN  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  081  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — First-class  vegetable  gardener  in  a 
State  institution;  initial  salary  $900  with 
maintenance;  in  replying  give  age,  experience 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  3448,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  for  one-man  farm; 

man  to  care  for  small  herd  of  cows  and  do 
farm  work;  wife  to  make  butter  during  part  of 
year;  good  house,  bathroom,  electricity,  usual 
privileges,  steady;  state  age,  experience,  wages 
expected.  HUDSON  GUILD  FARM,  Andover, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Handy  man  for  general  farm  work, 
near  Poughkeepsie,  April  1;  reference.  Reply 
to  MRS.  H.  K.  MOUNT,  435  AVestern  Ave., 
Albany,  N.  Y.  ^ 


WANTED — Single  man,  good  horseman  and 
teamster  on  small  farm,  Northeastern  New 
York;  wages  $40  per  month.  ADVERTISER 
6471,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  on  farm,  one  used  to  coun¬ 
try  life;  two  in  family.  ADVERTISER  3476, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man  for  com¬ 
mercial  truck  farm;  must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  hotbeds  and  be  able  to  manage 
planting  about  20  acres  and  keep  records;  if 
married,  wife  to  board  help;  state  salary,  age 
and  references;  will  consider  Japanese  who  can 
supply  additional  Japanese  help;  farm  near  New 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  3480,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FERTILE,  modernized  general  farm,  Doylestown, 
Pa.;  tractor  experience,  practical  shepherd; 
wife,  cook  for  four,  my  family;  furnished  house, 
bathrooms,  electricity;  state  age,  compensation 
proposition,  reference.  GILBERT  S.  SMITH, 
1003  69th  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man,  experienced  for  general 
farming;  state  wages.  E.  LIPSKY,  Perrine- 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Single  young  man,  Protestant,  to 
care  for  small  dairy  room  and  assist  with  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  must  be  good  dry-hand  milker, 
neat  and  of  good  habits;  state  wages  desired, 
experience,  etc.  BOX  152,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Route  man,  herdsman,  farmer;  mar¬ 
ried  or  single;  exceptional  opportunities. 
BROADHURST  FARMS,  R.  D.  6,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 


AVANTED — Executive  couple,  25  to  30,  boys’ 
farm  school;  man  assist  superintendent  general 
work;  woman  housekeeper,  dining-room;  only 
good  workers  wanted;  salary  $115  month  and 
maintenance;  also  single  woman,  dormitory. 
AV.  GRANT  FANCHER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


AVANTED — Reliable  single  man  for  general  and 
fruit  farming;  state  wages.  ROY’S  FRUIT 
FARM,  Newton,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Young  man  on  poultry  farm;  $40 
per  month  to  start;  good  hours,  room  and 
board.  LUSTGARTEN,  R.  D.  3,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  reliable  couple;  man  handy  for 
general  work  on  poultry  farm;  wife  to  care 
for  backward  child;  good  privileges;  position 
permanent.  ADVERTISER  3507,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Woman  to  cook  simple  food,  insti¬ 
tution;  excellent  environments;  $60  per  month 
and  maintenance.  79  SOUTH  BROADAVAY, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Intelligent,  reliable  young  woman 
as  ladies  companion  and  assistant  in  house¬ 
hold  and  business  interests  and!  care  of  two- 
year-old  child.  GEORGE  AV.  BACON,  Box  117, 
York,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  married  man  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  for  entire  charge  small  modern 
dairy  (will  have  one  helper) ;  10  cows  average, 
use  Surge  milker;  no  farming;  must  drive  car 
for  milk  delivery;  fine  house  (unfurnished1),  elec¬ 
tricity,  water,  milk  supplied;  salary  $115  and 
$25  for  helper’s  board;  state  age,  experience, 
size  of  family  and  references.  BONNY  DELL 
FARM,  Tenafly,  N,  J. 


WANTED — Married  man,  no  children,  as  general 
farmer  on  private  place;  good  milker  and 
bandy  with  tools;  $100  with  cottage,  fuel  and 
light;  references  required.  ADVERTISER  3508, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Married  couple,  man  who  is  not 
afraid  of  work  and  will  work  for  employer’s 
interest;  must  be  familiar  with  general  farm 
work  and  all  farm  machinery;  can  drive  truck 
and  handle  tractor;  understand  growing  and 
packing  of  fruit;  wife  to  board  one  or  two 
men  when  necessary;  good  living  quarters,  good 
salary;  anyone  who  cannot  fill  these  require¬ 
ments  need  not  apply;  reference  from  last  em¬ 
ployer  must  be  furnished.  ADVERTISER  3510, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced,  reliable  farmer,  truck 
gardening,  fruit;  half  share  basis;  stocked, 
tools  furnished;  state  particulars;  reference. 
A.  KINEKEL,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Chatham,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple,  man  for  general  farm  work; 

wife  for  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER  3521, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted — The  Pine  Tree  Hatch¬ 
ery  and  Poultry  Farms  are  in  need  of  a 
brooder  man,  single,  thoroughly  reliable  and 
fully  experienced  in  brooding  chicks;  good 
proposition  to  right  party  with  full  knowledge 
of  this  work;  state  age,  experience,  and  other 
qaulifications  in  first  letter.  PINE  TREE 
HATCHERY,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married!  man  on  dairy  farm;  good 
opportunity.  P.  O.  BOX  12,  Middleville,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Single  man  as  poultryman  to  be  on 
the  plant  Feb.  25  to  March  1;  send  copies  of 
references  from  last  two  employers,  also  state 
age;  wages  $100  per  month,  board  and  room. 
UPTON  PYNE  FARM,  John  Nelson,  Supt., 
Rernardsville,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  woman,  preferably  German,  of  refine¬ 
ment,  good  disposition  and!  sound  health,  in¬ 
terested  in  taking  permanent,  all-year-round 
position,  with  family  living  for  eight  months  on 
country  place  5  miles  from  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and 
4  Winter  months  in  Florida;  duties  are  to  as¬ 
sist  in  care  of  two  little  boys,  6  years  and  2 
years,  and  do  chamber  work;  wages  $60;  quick 
advancement  to  trustworthy  person  capable  of 
becoming  intelligent  mother’s  helper;  interest  in 
children,  neatness  and  reference  essential.  MRS. 
VAN  NESS  PHILIP,  Mayport,  Fla. 


BIG  opportunity  for  a  poultryman  to  be  his 
own  boss;  I  have  a  place  near  Nyack  with  a 
capacity  of  raising  2,000  chickens  which  I  will 
rent  very  reasonable,  providing  I  find  the  right 
party;  also  will  finance  him  if  he  has  good 
recommendations.  ADVERTISER  3509,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  man  wishes  position  on  poul¬ 
try  or  dairy  farm;  age  25,  single;  can  drive 
auto.  Care  CHAS.  SCHWARZ,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


POSITION  as  farm  manager  or  orchardist  by 
American,  married,  strictly  temperate,  honest; 
life  experience;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
3440,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted,  honest,  trustworthy; 

American  woman,  age  37,  wants  position  as 
housekeeper  on  farm;  state  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  VIOLA  HILL,  407  Madison  Ave., 
New  York. 


EXPERIENCED,  married  herdsman-dairyman 
wants  permanent  position,  vicinity  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  3464,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — Position  as  executive  manager,  farm 
or  estate;  experienced.  ADVERTISER  3468, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  31,  single,  of  good  breedings, 
with  10  years’  experience  on  commercial 
plants;  excellent  chauffeur;  desires  position 
where  results  will  be  appreciated.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3469,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  married  farmer-gardener,  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  wants  position;  reliable,  handy  with 
tools;  wife  would  consider  some  housework.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3472,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  and  dairy  man  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  lifetime  experience;  married,  middle- 
aged,  one  boy;  give  particulars  with  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3473,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  work  without  milking.  JOHN 
WEDGWOOD,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  34,  married,  desires 
position;  life  experience  in  all  branches; 
capable,  trustworthy;  especially  interested  in 
horticulture  development;  AVestcliester  or  lower 
Connecticut  preferred;  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3478,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  years  of  practical  experience  in 
intensive  poultry  sections,  coupled  with  two 
years’  training  at  an  agricultural  college;  capa¬ 
bility  assured  by  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3479,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  couple,  middel-agec1!,  no  children;  1% 
ydhrs  in  country,  speak  some  English;  wife 
experienced  in  simple  and  hotel  cooking  and 
housekeeping;  man,  gardener,  farmer,  handy¬ 
man;  both  sober,  honest,  respectable;  want 
steady  position  on  country  place;  state  wages. 
IIEINRICH  LANGEBACH,  209  Division  Ave., 
Garfield,  N.  J. 


FARM  wanted  to  work  on  shares;  everything 
furnished,  stock,  tools,  etc. ;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3481,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wants  position  as  herdsman  on 
modern  up-to-date  farm;  have  to  make  change 
by  March  15  as  people  I  am  working  for  have 
closed  out  estate  aud  owner  having  died;  born 
and  raised  on  a  farm  and  have  life  experience 
with  cattle;  write  for  particulars.  FLOYD 
SEVERSON,  care  Middle  Brook  Farm,  R.  R.  1, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  manager  of  experience,  married,  no 
children,  desires  position;  16  years’  practical 
experience  on  private  and  commercial  plants. 
ADVERTISER  3482,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  married  man,  45,  as  su¬ 
perintendent  or  manager  of  modern,  up-to-date 
estate;  lifetime  experience  of  farming  in  all  its 
branches;  familiar  with  A.  R.  O.  work  and! 
raising  putebred,  registered  stock;  initiative,  well 
educated,  practical  and  economical;  conversant 
with  all  kinds  construction  work,  road-making, 
landscaping,  etc.;  at  present  engaged;  ready 
April  1;  state  particulars,  wages,  etc.,  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  3484,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  position  on  private  estate 
as  tractor  man,  truck  man  or  private  chauf¬ 
feur;  four  years  on  last  position.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3485,  cate  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  herdsman  or  farm  manager;  eight 
years’  satisfaction  at  present  location;  experi¬ 
ence  in  producing  certified  milk,  show  ring,  and 
have  made  one  world's  record  in  production;  con¬ 
sider  only  mod'ern  place  willing  to  pay  for  re¬ 
sults;  East  or  South  preferred,  ADVERTISER 
3480,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  American  woman,  age  40, 
as  houseworker,  plain  cook  or  practical  nurse; 
have  daughter  whom  I  wish  to  keep  with  me; 
must  be  near  good  high  school;  state  wages  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3488,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  experienced,  wishes  position  as 
gardener;  married,  three  children,  religion 
Catholics;  wages  $150.  Address  JAMES 
MESOLI,  care  M.  Savini,  Box  262,  Port  Wash¬ 
ington,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  29,  steady,  reliable,  dtesires  posi¬ 
tion  on  dairy  or  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  fa¬ 
miliar  all  general  farm  work;  life  experience; 
references.  ADVERTISER  3489,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  and  dairyman  wants  position  on 
private  estate,  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
work;  would  like  to  furnish  his  own  help;  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  3491,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  estate  manager,  American,  practical 
training,  executive  ability,  long  experience, 
qualified  in  every  detail.  ADVERTISER  3487, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate  or  on  small  farm  by  the  first  of  April; 
can  give  best  of  references.  A.  P.  MORTIN- 
SEN,  Newfoundland,  N.  J. 


CLEAN,  single  American  gardener;  easy  going 
and  good  habits;  knowing  all  the  big  and  lit¬ 
tle  things  that  only  years  of  high  grade  private 
gardening  can  teach;  understanding  the  allied 
branches;  possessing  a  perfect  record  and  be¬ 
ing  entirely  trustworthy;  desires  a  permanent 
position  on  private  place  in  New  York  or  Phila¬ 
delphia  suburbs  where  men  of  this  type  are 
needed.  ADVERTISER  3490,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  no  children,  want  posi¬ 
tion  as  superintendent  or  foreman;  long  experi¬ 
ence  with  poultry  and  fruit;  good  habits  and 
reference.  ARTHUR  BALDWIN,  9  Washington 
Place,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


FARM  teamster,  all  around  horseman,  garden¬ 
er  or  caretaker,  by  single  Swedish  man,  age 
38;  prefer  to  board  himself;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  3492,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  woman  desires  position  on  chicken 
farm  to  board  men;  furnished  apartment;  best 
reference;  particulars  in  first  letter,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3493,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


USEFUL  man,  American,  24  years  old,  Protest¬ 
ant,  would  like  all-year-round  position,  prefer¬ 
ably  on  chicken  farm  or  private  estate;  have  had 
some  experience  in  cement  work  and  tree  plant¬ 
ing;  wages  to  start  $40  a  month  and  board; 
references.  FRANK  DREIR,  2428  Frisby  Ave¬ 
nue,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  excellent  stockman 
and  butter-maker;  American,  38,  married,  two 
children;  no  boarders;  9  years  present  position. 
ADVERTISER  3494,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  to  manager;  American,  38,  mar¬ 
ried;  experienced  in  all  branches  of  farm  and 
estate  work.  ADVERTISER  3495,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


IS  THERE  a  farm  or  estate  owner  who  would 
like  the  services  of  a  high-class  capable 
manager,  life  experience  in  all  branches  of 
farming,  fancy  cattle,  production  of  high-grade 
milk,  etc. ;  will  take  full  charge  and  get  re¬ 
sults;  American,  married;  salary  $3,000  with 
usual  privileges;  six  years  in  present  position 
as  manager.  ADVERTISER  3496,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


SINGLE  farmer,  36,  experienced,  handy;  no 
tobacco  or  liquor;  wants  care  of-  lawns,  gar¬ 
den,  px’ivate  estate;  March  1;  chauffeur;  $18 
week  and  home;  references.  ADVERTISER 
3497,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  REFINED,  capable  woman  desires  position 
as  housekeeper  March  1  on  private  estate  or 
small  hotel;  Westchester  County  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3499,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  23,  8  years’  experience  on  farm,  also 
acquainted  with  dairy  work,  wishes  steady 
position.  PUTZ,  90  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wishes  position  on  private 
estate;  fully  understand  all  branches  of  farm 
and  garden,  trees,  lawns,  etc.,  cows,  horses  and 
all  farm  machinery;  lifetime  experience;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  permanent;  no  booze;  can  han¬ 
dle  help  with  results;  reference  exchanged.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3500,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LIFE  experienced  farmer  in  all  lines,  with 
chauffeur’s  license;  own  mechanic  and  rough 
carpenter  work.  BOX  55,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE — Farm  superintendent  and  landscape 
gardener  will  be  open  for  position  April  1; 
wide  aud  practical  experience  in  all  branches 
of  farming,  live  stock,  landscaping,  grading, 
road  building,  etc. ;  born  and  raised  in  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  nationally  known  for  its  fine 
farms  and  gardens;  only  a  high-class  proposi¬ 
tion  considered;  American,  Protestant,  age,  38, 
first-class  references;  best  offer  considered.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3502,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  American,  Christian,  20  years  of  age,  with 
some  experience  on  commercial  plant,  and 
college  course,  desires  to  work  with  experienced 
poultryman  on  up-to-date  commercial  poultry 
plant;  willing,  worker  and  used  to  irregular 
hours;  good  home  essential;  wages  secondary; 
will  come  to?  interview  if  proposition  reads  in¬ 
terestingly.  ADVERTISER  3503,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  age  35,  with  nine  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  egg  production,  wishes  position  to  take 
charge  of  poultry  plant  or  helper,  with  board 
and  room;  sober,  reliable.  ADVERTISER  3498, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  wishes  position  or  place 
fruit  farm,  estate;  5  years’  experience  poul¬ 
try;  good  farmer;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
3527,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  experienced  many  years  in  all 
branches  of  the  business,  is  seeking  position 
private  or  commercial;  American,  40,  married, 
no  children;  good  reference.  ADVERTISER 
3523,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Gardener,  farmer,  single, 
caretaker,  working  foreman;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  12  years’  experience,  de¬ 
sires  to  manage  commercial  plant  on  shares; 
only  conscientious  and  broad-minded  persons  need 
apply.  ADVERTISER  3520,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CLEAN  cut  single  American,  35,  regular  fellow, 
has  good  ear;  sold  my  market  and  grocery 
business;  have  dairy  and  beef  cattle  experience; 
what  can  you  offer?  ADVERTISER  3516,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SOMEWHERE  there  must  be  an  opening  for  a 
man  of  36  who  lias  the  necessary  education, 
training  and1  experience  to  take  charge  of  large 
estate  or  farm;  the  best  of  credentials  offered. 
ADVERTISER  3517,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


SINGLE  man  to  assist  delivering  milk  anti  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  state,  wages  and  give  refer¬ 
ence;  good  opportunity.  BOX  82,  Chester 
Heights,  Pa. 


GARDENER,  elderly,  single,  reliable,  competent, 
experienced  with  chickens;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3514,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURIST — Personal  supervisor  of  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  farms  and  estates;  active: 
what  have  you  to  offer?  All  will  be  answered, 
ADVERTISER  3512,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wishes  position  as  gardener  and  chauffeur; 

seven  years’  experience.  ADVERTISER  3511, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  37,  German,  wishes  position  as  milker; 

15  years’  experience;  good  caretaker;  salary 
and  details  in  first  letter.  F.  MEYER,  239  E 
19th  St.,  New  York. 


GARDENER  and  handyman,  married,  no  family; 

drive  car;  wife  good  cook;  good  references, 
ALFRED  AVONDET,  138  W.  15th  Street,  Nev» 
York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  capable,  middle- 
aged,  single,  wants  position.  A.  W.  BELL 
Rt.  4,  Bllicott  City,  Md. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced  in  selecting  breed¬ 
ers,  their  eggs,  hatching,  brooding,  raising  to 
maturity,  production  of  eggs  in  Winter;  unim¬ 
peachable  character;  results  guaranteed;  best 
references;  married,  one  child;  comfortable 
home  essential;  all  particulars  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  3519,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  working  manager,  will  make 
change  soon,  desires  position;  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  any  plant  and  do  it  successfully;  married 
no  children;  successful  past  record  and  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3524,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  single,  23,  wants  job  on  chicken 
farm,  with  chance  to  learn  poultry  business' 
no  experience,  but  willing  to  work.  HERBERT 
LONGO,  537  18th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  wishes  position  on  gentleman’s 

place;  understands  gardening  in  all  branches, 
care  of  machinery,  upkeep  of  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  3515,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  single  farm  superintend- 

ent,  40  years  old,  college  trained,  experienced 
m  general  farming,  purebred  dairy  cattle,  fruit 
poultry,  vegetables;  can  handle  help;  referencs 
ot  the  best.  ADVERTISER  3525,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


|  r  arms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

FOR  SALE — Maryland,  Eastern  Shore,  large 
poultry  farm,  absolutely  uninfected  range, 
,  anl^  stocked;  heavy  income  producing; 
$(.000  down,  long  time  and  easy  terms  on  bai¬ 
lee;  immediate  possession.  ADVERTISER 
3334,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


20-ACRE  vineyard  and  packing  house.  Write 
N.  M.  KISTLER,  Emporia,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Valuable  young  orchard  of  70  acres 
*"  Cecil  County,  Md.;  for  information  write 
HENRY  L.  CONSTABLE,  Elkton,  Md. 

WANTED — Small  farm  to  rent  with  option  to 

buy,  on  or  near  macadam,  preferred.  AD 
\  ERTISER  3415,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — loO-acre  dairy  farm;  oil  on  three 
sides:  for  particulars  write  AUGUST  ANDER 
SON,  Grand  Valley,  Pa. 


I<  OR  SALE  on  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula,  three 
acres,  ideal  for  poultry;  five-room  house,  out¬ 
buildings,  electricity,  telephone;  new  general 
store  and  filling  station  doing  good  business,  on 
State  road,  just  outside  corporate  limits;  $4  000 
immediate  possession.  PUSEY  &  PUSEY,  Snow 
Hill,  W  orcester  County,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — On  Del-Mar-Va  Shore,  four  9-acre 
lots,  each  face  stone  road  329  ft.;  one  mile 
from  Salisbury,  Md.  Write  0.  J.  HEASTEIi, 
Salisbury,  Md. 


1-,-ACRE  village  farm,  house,  barn,  two  hen¬ 

houses,  good  buildings;  near  State  road;  $2  - 
000,  terms.  BOX  80,  Smithboro,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm  for  rent;  80  acres,  new  5- 
room  house,  buildings  for  1,900  hens;  3,000 
chix;  light  and  water.  JONES,  Thompson  Ridge, 


tor  sale — Good  trade,  butter,  eggs,  milk, 
creaip,  cheese,  etc.;  monthly  sales  $1,200; 
price  about  $980.  DAIRY  KITCHEN,  113  North 
St.,  Middletown,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  store  stands  in 

Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  at  Wakefield,  on  an 
7?  ,  •  coneretc  pike,  direct  from  Lancaster  to 
Baltimore;  seven  acres,  three-story  store  building, 
glass  front;  two  dwelling  houses,  barn  and 
garage;  never  failing  spring.  NEAL  HAMBLE- 
TON,  Peach  Bottom,  Pa. 


WANTED  to  rent  a  farm  or  on  shares,  fully 
equipped  with  cows  and  tools.  F.  C.  SCHAF¬ 
FER,  5  Clinton  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  An  established  grocery  business  or 
general  store,  within  a  radius  of  75  miles  of 
Norwich,  N.  Y.;  would  like  pictures  if  possible. 
AD\  ERTISER  3466,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  Central  New  Jersey  farms  for  sale — Farm 
No.  1,  65  acres,  all  in  wheat,  dwelling  and 
barns.  Farm  No.  2,  170  acres,  120  of  it  in 
wheat,  dwelling  and  barns,  also  apple  orchard. 
Both  farms  have  been  intensively  cultivated  and 
fertilized  by  us  for  many  years  and  soil  is  in 
excellent  condition.  ESTATE  OF  A.  BRAKE- 
LEY,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


RESTAURANT  for  sale;  dissolving  partnership; 

modern,  doing  good  business;  will  trade  for 
real^estate.  GIFFORD,  30  State  St.,  Auburn, 


$100  RENTS  50  acres,  superb  location  for  poul¬ 
try,  vineyard,  fruit;  State  road;  warm  south¬ 
ern  slope;  will  deed  free  lot  for  bungalow. 
GLENWOOD  ESTATE,  Bloomingburg,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  orchard,  165  acres,  6,500  12-year-old 
bearing  trees;  Staymans,  Yorks,  Grimes  Gold¬ 
ens,  Williams  Early  Reds,  Jonathans;  good 
building;  on  paved  State  highway  and  beautiful 
river;  sacrifice  price  $14,000,  half  cash.  SALE 
PICKENS,  501  W.  Mulberry  St.,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 


FOR  SALE — Country  estate,  on  main  State  high¬ 
way,  45  miles  north  of  New  York;  consists  of 
new  14-room  brick  colonial  house,  asbestos  roof, 
3  baths,  electric  lights,  every  convenience;  beau¬ 
tiful  surroundings,  shade  trees,  shrubbery;  small 
private  lake  50  feet  from  front  door,  swimming, 
fishing,  trout  stream,  abundant  with  trout  runs 
through  property;  (large  golf  course  could  be 
built  at  small  expense) ;  garage,  large  barn, 
tool  house,  poultry  house,  machine  shed,  granary, 
tenant  house,  5  rooms;  120  acres,  100  in  culti¬ 
vation,  20  acres  in  timber;  suitable  for  beau¬ 
tiful  home,  club  lodge,  sanitarium,  private 
school  or  camp;  for  full  particulars  and  pic¬ 
tures.  address  ADVERTISER  3467,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 3 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  272. 
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ENDERSON’S 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


1928  Seed  Catalogue  and 
25-Cent  Rebate  Slip 

—only  10c 


MAIL  the  coupon  with  only  10  cents,  and  we  will  mail 
you  “Everything  for  the  Garden,”  Henderson’s  new 
seed  catalogue,  together  with  the  new  Henderson  25-cent 
rebate  slip,  which  will  also  entitle  you,  without  charge,  to  the 
Henderson  specialty  offer  of  6  packets  of  our  tested  seeds 
with  your  order. 

These  6  packets  are  all  seeds  of  our  own  introductions,  and 
are  among  our  most  famous  specialties — Ponderosa  Tomato, 
Big  Boston  Lettuce,  Early  Scarlet  Turnip  Radish ; — Invincible 
Asters,  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies  and  Giant  Waved  Spencer 
Sweet  Peas.  These,  like  all  Henderson’s  Seeds,  are  tested  seeds. 


For  81  years,  HENDERSON’S  TESTED  SEEDS  have 
been  the  standard.  Year  after  year,  our  constantly  improving 
methods  have  enabled  us  to  maintain  our  supremacy  among 
American  seed  houses.  The  initial  cost  of  your  seeds  is  the 
smallest  item  in  your  garden’s  expense,  and  it  is  of  advantage 
to  plant  seeds  of  recognized  quality  from  a  house  of  reputation 
and  standing. 

Everything  for  the  Garden 

This  is  a  book  of  204  pages,  tinuous  supply  of  fresh  vege- 
with  12  beautiful  color  plates,  tables  throughout  the  Summer, 
128  pages  of  rotogravure  in  and  collections  of  flower  seeds 
various  colors,  and  over  a  especially  arranged  for  har- 
thousand  illustrations  direct  mony  of  color  and  continuity 
from  actual  photographs  of  of  bloom, 
the  results  from  Henderson’s  It  is  a  complete  garden  book, 
see^s*  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 

It  offers  many  special  collec-  every  lover  of  the  garden 
tions  of  vegetable  seeds  beautiful  or  bountiful  —  Clip 
arranged  so  as  to  give  a  con-  the  coupon  now ! 

Every  Rebate  Slip 
Counts  as  Cash 


With  every  catalogue  will  be  sent 
our  Henderson  Rebate  Slip  which, 
returned,  to  us,  will  be  accepted  as 
25  cents  cash  payment  on  any  order 
of  two  dollars  or  over. 


In  addition  we  will  include  with  your 
order,  without  charge,  the  Henderson 
specialty  collection  of  three  packets 
of  Vegetable  and  three  packets  of 
Flower  seeds  as  described  above. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  Tm-rd^Radfsh 
35-37  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York  City 


Giant 
Waved 
Spencer 
Sweet  Peas 


Henderson’s 

Invincible 

Asters 


Address 


Ponderosa  Tomato 


Big  Boston 
Lettuce 


Name 


City 


Brilliant  Mixture 
Poppies 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 


Enclosed  is  10c  for  Henderson’s  1928 
advertising  offer  of  Catalogue  and  25c 
Rebate  Slip. 
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Great  Gor^e  of  the  Mohawk  River  Below  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Outstanding  Men 


in  Yarm  Eife  Everywhere  Yrefer  the 


Seven  of  the 
First  Ten  Winners 
in  the  National 
Cornhusking 
Contest  Wear 
the  Famous  Lee 
Whizit 


J  Whizit-Open!  Whizit* Shut! 

No  Buttons  to  Bother 

2  Famous  Special  Weave,  Easy 


Washing,  Lee  Fabrics 


Orvillo  Chase  —  Wet- 
more,  Kans.  —  Champion 
of  Kansas  —  8th  in  na¬ 
tional  contest. 


Stuart  McLeod,  Clenelg  Farm,  Goodridge, 
Minn.  President,  Red  River  Valley  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association.  Breeder  of  pure  bred 
Quemseys. 


Valerius  Altermatt— 2nd 
in  Minnesota  — 7th  in  na¬ 
tional  contest. 


Orrie  Kirkpatrick  of  Kirkpatrick  Bros., 
proprietors  of  Hillside  Stock  Farm,  Reeds- 
burg,  W is.,  pure  bred  Holsteins. 


Earl  V.  BTuington,  Cameron,  111,  o toner 
Brookside  Ruth  jth  ( if  1,307, 370)  ,  1st  prize  3 
year  old  Milking  Shorthorn,  American  Royal 
Show  in  1927.  Also  1st  prize  2  year  old,  1926. 


George  Dickinson  — 
Steamboat  Rock,  Iowa— 
2nd  in  Iowa— 5th  in  na¬ 
tional  contest. 


Genuine  Hookies  Fastener.  Will  not 
5am,  rust  or  break.  Launders  with  per¬ 
fect  iafety.  Absolutely  Guaranteed. 


work  suit,  keen  looking,  roomy  and 
comfortable. 

Lee  dealers,  carrying  both  Whizit  and 
button  style  garments  are  in  every 
city  and  almost  every  town,  village 
and  hamlet  in  the  United  States.  Slip 
on  a  Whizit  at  your  dealer’s— you’ll 
like  it 


SUCCESSFUL  men  everywhere 
— farmers,  famous  engineers  and 
outstanding  individuals  in  all  indus¬ 
tries — wear  these  handy  buttonless 
work  suits.  For  instance,  seven  of  the 
ten  winning  national  cornhuskers 
wear  the  famous  Lee  Whizit — a 
nice  majority. 

The  Whizit  means  no  buttons  to 
bother — to  come  off— to  sew  on.  Just 
slip  it  on — pull  up  the  Whizit — and 
presto!  you’re  ready  for  work! 

The  famous  Lee  fabrics,  with  their 
special  weaves,  are  strong,  durable 
and  wash  more  easily,  keeping  color 
and  shape  through  months  of  hard 
service.  The  Whizit  is  a  real  man’s 


Joe  Korte  —  Petersburg, 
Neb.— 2nd  in  Nebraska 
—6th  in  national  contest. 


Lee  Union-Alls,  Overalls,  Play  Suits 
Are  Made  in  Clean,  Light,  Airy  Fac¬ 
tories  by  Hundreds  of  Union  Employes 


Harold  Holmes— Wood- 
hull,  Ill.— Champion  of 
Illinois— 4th  in  national 
contest. 


THE  H.  D.  LEE  MERCANTILE  COMPANY 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Trenton,  N.J.  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Salina,  Kans.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


This  Guarantee  With  Every  Garment 

If  you  do  not  find  this  to  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  best  value-giving  work  garment 
you  have  ever  worn,  you  can  get  a  new  one 
free  or  your  money  back. 


Houston  Franks  —  Erie, 
Illinois  — 2nd  in  Illinois— 
10th  in  national  contest. 


Charles  Budd—  Misha¬ 
waka,  Ind.  — Champion 
of  Indiana— 9th  in  na¬ 
tional  contest. 
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Practical  Reforestation — A  Public  Problem 


BANDOXEI)  TOWNS.— In  one  of  the 
isolated  sections  of  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  a  village  grew  up  about 
1890  around  a  sawmill  and  a  large 
tannery.  In  its  prime  it  contained  a 
hundred  houses,  with  stores,  and 
public  buildings — a  town  hall,  a  church  and  a  school. 
With  the  exhaustion  of  the  surrounding  timber  the 
tannery  moved  out,  and  the  sawmill  was  dismantled 
after  a  life  of  30  years.  The  town  site,  with  houses, 
stores  and  public  buildings  was  sold  for  $3,000.  It 
is  today  a  deserted  village  with  only  the  State  forest 
ranger  left.  A  township  in  Michigan  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  2,042  in  1900,  supported  by  a 
hardwood  chemical  factory  and  a 
smelting  plant  for  charcoal  and  iron. 

Both  plants  closed  when  the  hardwood 
timber  was  exhausted,  and  in  1920  the 
population  had  dwindled  to  780. 

ABANDONED  FARMS.— These  are 
examples  of  what  has  happened  at 
many  points  in  Eastern  United  States, 
in  the  mountainous  sections.  In  the 
hill  sections  the  change  has  been  less 
rapid.  After  the  land  has  been  cleared 
agriculture  thrived  for  a  time.  When 
the  price  of  farm  products  has  fallen 
and  after  the  land  has  been  depleted  of 
its  natural  fertility,  then  hard  times 
have  come.  Farming  has  been  found 
unprofitable  and  many  farms  have  been 
partially  or  •  completely  abandoned. 

Loss  of  industry,  depopulation,  and  the 
tearing  up  of  railroads  have  followed 
in  the  train  of  forest  destruction  and 
the  idleness  of  land.  Often  indeed 
sawdust  piles  and  clusters  of  rotting 
buildings  are  all  that  remain.  Taxable 
values  shrink  enormously,  and  the 
heavy  tax  burdens  imposed  upon  the 
property  left  are  inadequate  to  support 
community  needs.  Often  indeed  large 
areas  of  over-taxed,  logged-off  land  re¬ 
vert  to  the  State.  Isolation  and  im¬ 
poverishment  overtake  the  folk  who 
remain,  and  social  degeneracy  is  not 
far  behind.  In  no  place  has  this  aban¬ 
doned  farm  problem  become  more  acute 
than  in  New  England  and  New  York 
State.  The  hill  sections  within  a  ra¬ 
dius  of  a  few  hundred  miles  of  New 
York  City  contain  thousands  of  these 
abandoned  farms.  Much  of  this  land 
should  never  have  been  cleared.  It  is 
forest  land,  and  as  such  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  reforest  it. 

To  many  rural  communities  the  idle¬ 
ness  of  this  forest  land  means  economic 
and  social  bankruptcy.  In  every  region 
where  the  commercial  cutting  of  timber 
for  any  class  of  products  is  still  active, 
the  acreage  of  cut-over  forest  land  is 
gaining  rapidly  over  the  rate  of  clear¬ 
ing  and  settlement.  In  many  regions 
the  area  of  denuded  and  idle  forest 
land  is  piling  up  each  year  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  acres.  Wholly 
aside  from  the  loss  of  unreplaced  for¬ 
ests,  the  aggregate  of  local  depopula¬ 
tion  and  bankruptcy  is  a  menace  to 
national  strength  that  can  no  longer 
be  ignored. 

The  writer  was  born  and  raised  in 
a  small  farming  town  in  Central  New 
York  State.  This  town  used  to  support 
a  butter  factory,  two  stores,  two  churches,  two  black¬ 
smith  shops,  a  rake  factory  and  a  cooper  shop.  A 
few  years  ago  this  town  was  nearly  deserted.  The 
cooper  shop  and  the  rake  factory  were  gone,  the  but¬ 
ter  factory  and  the  blacksmith  shops  were  gone  and 
the  surrounding  farms  were  abandoned.  Now  there 
seems  to  be  a  new  lease  of  life  in  the  village,  for 
thei’e  has  sprung  up,  within  commuting  distance,  a 
factory  employing  thousands  of  people.  However, 
this  has  not  happened  to  save  thousands  of  small 
towns  that  are  slipping  away  into  oblivion.  The 
farms  around  many  of  these  small  towns  are  par¬ 
tially.  and  in  some  cases,  nearly  completely  aban¬ 
doned.  Nothing  is  left  to  support  the  town  morally, 
financially  or  spiritually. 

ANOTHER  PICTURE.— Forestdale,  Yt.,  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  another  sort  of  community.  It  has  had  a 


wood-turning  factory  for  75  years.  Instead  of  mov¬ 
ing  out,  this  institution  has  increased  in  size  and  in 
the  variety  of  its  products  and  now  employs  200 
workers.  Eight  thousand  acres  of  forest  land,  more 
and  more  carefully  managed,  insures  a  perpetual 
supply  of  raw  material.  Many  of  the  employes  own 
their  own  homes,  and  the  labor  turnover  is  less  than 
5  per  cent  a  year.  The  continuous  use  of  forest 
land  insures  a  permanency  of  industry,  of  popula¬ 
tion,  and  of  community  life.  It  is  essential,  where 
the  land  is  not  better  suited  to  other  purposes,  to 
the  kind  of  rural  community  and  the  type  of  rural 
citizenship  of  which  the  United  States  stands  in  need. 


A  Typical  Abandoned  Farm  in  the  Hills  of  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  Fig.  Ill 


THE  PUBLIC  SHOULD  HELP.— The  public  taxa¬ 
tion  policy  needs  to  be  changed  if  reforestation  is  to 
be  encouraged.  This  problem  of  forest  taxation 
keeps  many  farmers  from  planting  forests  on  idle 
land.  Taxing  a  forest  crop  annually  is  like  taxing 
a  crop  of  corn  or  wheat  every  three  or  four  days. 
Annual  taxation  of  growing  timber  compels  the  same 
crop  to  pay  taxes  many  times.  This  taxation  then 
must  be  changed  to  encourage  the  farmer,  rather 
than  to  discourage  him. 

Another  direct  and  practical  way  to  get  more 
timber  grown  is  through  public  aid  in  tree  planting. 
On  enormous  areas  of  burnt-out  woodland  and  aban¬ 
doned  farms,  new  forests  of  real  value 
can  only  be  started  by  hand.  It  takes 
from  700  to  1,500  seedlings  to  plant  an 
acre.  If  appreciable  progress  is  to  be 
made  in  restocking  the  denuded  lands 
whose  forests  nature  cannot  restore, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  seedlings  must 
be  grown  annually  and  made  available 
to  the  landowners  at  low  prices. 

The  States  which  have  undertaken 
to  supply  this  need  from  State  forest 
nurseries  are  unable  to  meet  the  pres¬ 
ent  demand  for  planting  material,  and 
must  enlarge  their  facilities.  Many 
counties  should  equip  themselves  to  aid 
their  landowners  in  this  telling  and 
common  sense  fashion.  We  need  a 
chain  of  public-forest  nurseries,  extend¬ 
ing  into  every  region  and  furnishing, 
at  cost,  the  kinds  of  young  trees  needed 
to  plant  such  of  its  lands  as  will  not 
reforest  themselves,  l.  h.  woodward. 

County  Agricultural  Agent,  Wyoming 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fed  Fine  Ten  Years  Old — One  of  the  Best  Conifers  for  Waste  Land.  Fig.  112 


Hot  All  Abandoned  Rural  Churches  Can  Be  Hade  Into  Dairy  Barns  Like  This. 

Fig.  113 


This  is  an  example  of  what  we  need  here  in  the 
East,  but  how  can  it  be  accomplished?  All  agencies 
must  help.  Already  a  start  has  been  made.  There 
are  some  forests  owned  by  the  States,  by  villages,  by 
the  counties  and  by  other  public  agencies.  These 
public  forests  serve  as  a  fine  example  of  what  can 
be  done.  They  should  be  increased.  Provision  should 
be  made  whereby  public  agencies  can  take  over 
whole  townships  where  the  land  can  be  bought  for 
less  than  $10  per  acre,  and  put  this  land  back  to 
growing  lumber  as  soon  as  possible.  This,  too,  has 
already  been  done  by  New  York  State  in  Pharsalia 
township  in  Chenango  County.  Many  of  these  aban¬ 
doned  farms  will  be  reforested  in  no  other  way.  The 
land  owners  have  neither  the  courage  nor  the  capi¬ 
tal  to  make  such  a  long  term  investment  as  refor¬ 
estation  requires. 


For  the  Elementary  Sheep  Class 

HERE  is  a  series  of  troubles  by 
beginners  with  sheep.  My  last 
talk  has  brought  me  just  17  letters. 
Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Collingwood,  with 
a  look  ahead  for  the  well-being  of  the 
family,  asked  me  to  help  him  promote 
the  languishing  sheep  industry  in  the 
East.  There  was  nothing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  eastern  papers  at  that  time. 
There  were  some  first-class  breeders, 
but  because  their  trade  was  so  small  at 
home,  they  turned  to  the  West,  and 
many  faraways  had  the  benefit  of  their 
work.  Now  there  are  hundreds  who 
have  invested  in  sheep  from  registered 
to  nondescripts,  and  since  The  R.  N.-Y. 
increased  this  condition,  and  it  is  for 
the  welfare  of  everyone,  it  is  its  duty 
to  try  to  help  these  beginners  toward 
success.  Also,  every  flock  of  sheep 
needs  feed,  and  that  will  help  towards 
cutting  down  other  produce  which 
•sometimes  is  sold  below  cost.  It  is  fit¬ 
ting  that  something  like  the  following 
should  go  to  readers  who  say,  ‘T  am  a 
beginner,"  and  “I  know  very  little 
about  sheep." 

“I  have  a  flock  of  20  Delaine  ewes 
and  a  Shropshire  ram  lamb.  Sly  lambs 
do  not  grow  well.  Did  I  make  a  mis¬ 
take?"  Sure  you  did.  The  ram  is  half 
the  flock.  He  should  have  stamina  and 
virility,  both  absent  or  unknown  quan¬ 
tities  in  a  lamb.  The  get  may  not 
come  or  grow  evenly.  It  never 
pays  to  be  saving  when  purchasing  a  ram. 

“I  have  Karakuls  and  Lincolns.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  sheep,  and  put  a  ram  that  was  lame  with 
them.  After  a  while  some  began  to  get  lame.  I 
find  the  hoof  is  spongy,  and  some  of  the  sheep  walk 
on  their  knees.  If  you  will  tell  me  how  to  cure 
them,  I  will  pay  you.” 

Forget  the  pay.  You  are  welcome  to  any  help  I 
can  give,  but  it  is  not  much.  It  is  easy  to  cure  fine 
sheep,  because  toes  are  principally  bone,  but  coarse 
sheep  have  more  of  a  pad  and  it  is  hard  to  get  into 
the  sponge.  If  they  were  mine,  and  fat.  they  would 
go  for  slaughter.  I  have  cured  hundreds  of  fine 
sheep,  but  had  long  care  of  a  few  dozen  coarse,  and 
then  did  not  make  a  success  with  all.  Dissolve  two 
ounces  of  blue  vitriol  in  half  a  gallon  of  rain  water 
in  an  old  crock.  Make  enough  paste  with  red  lead 
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for  the  first  treatment.  Wash  the  sponge  clean  with 
strong  suds,  trying  to  get  down  into  the  apertures. 
Then  work  this  paste  into  them  afterwards.  Of 
course  that  would  work  off  if  walked  on,  so  put  a 
gob  on  a  strong  rag  about  six  inehes  square  and  tie 
it  above  the  foot.  That  would  shortly  wear  off,  so 
put  on  another  or  two  and  then  rubber  on  top.  In 
about  a  week  do  it  again,  and  I  hope  you  succeed. 
You  will  always  know  sheep  feet,  and  will  be  free 
from  future  trouble. 

“I  have  always  kept  open  wools,  but  have  got  to 
the  point  where  I  want  to  change.  I  raise  feed  for 
100  cattle  and  100  to  150  sheep.  Would  it  pay  me  to 
cut  the  cattle  out  and  keep  all  sheep?  Would  you 
tell  me  what  you  will  take  for  a  car  or  two  of  two- 
year-old  Delaines  to  lamb  in  April?  I  have  a  letter 
from  a  Utah  man,  but  he  sounds  high  to  me.” 

l'ou  are  in  the  swim  there  with  the  class  of  beef 
cattle  grown.  I  would  not  ease  off  for  a  few  years, 
at  least.  Personally  I  never  let  any  commercialism 
enter  into  my  farm  paper  work  for  two  reasons.  One 
is  that  there  are  a  great  variety  of  sheep,  and  the 
other  is  that  I  would  sell  nothing  unless  the  buyer 
was  on  the  ground.  The  most  I  do  is  to  tell  the 
nearest  holder  or  breeder,  and  then  let  them  fight  it 
out.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Northern  New  York  want¬ 
ing  help  to  get  $30  back.  Also,  I  remark  here  that 
there  is  a  general  carelessness  about  inclosing 
stamps.  Well,  we  have  40  of  the  kind  of  ewes  named, 
but  money  won’t  buy  them.  Others  are  like  us.  now. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  get  them  until  after 
clipping  and  weaning.  Traders  gather  ewes  up  then, 
and  they  can  be  bought  more  readily  and  cheaper 
than  haggling  about  a  lot  of  farms.  Of  course  the 
Utah  man  is  high.  Everyone  is,  and  it  is  a  risk  to 
life  and  limb  to  ship  that  far. 

“In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  7  you  tell  of  advising 
an  attorney  to  go  to  Northwest  Ohio,  where  there  is 
a  lot  of  capital  Dutch  farmers  with  a  lot  of  good 
boys,  to  get  a  renter  that  would  make  money  for 
both  of  you.  I  have  900  apple  trees  and  25  acres 
fit  for  early  and  late  vegetables.  Tell  me  some  of 
the  towns.” 

This  is  not  about  sheep,  but  I  put  it  in  for  a 
change  because  there  are  1,000,000  men  in  need  of 
good  help.  It  is  30  years  since  I  advised  that  at¬ 
torney,  and  it  worked.  There  is  the  same  change  in 
Ohio  with  all  kinds  of  boys  as  elsewhere.  Besides, 
those  good  Dutch  boys  know  hogs,  corn  and  cattle 
well,  and  nothing  about  fruits  nor  gardens.  There 
is  only  one  way  left  to  get  help,  and  some  one  to 
throw  responsibility  on.  It  is,  if  it  can  be  done,  to 
pick  an  unspoiled  boy  of  good  pedigree  and  tell  him 
you  need  him  for  present  and  future  help ;  that  you 
will  pay  him  now  for  all  he  does,  and  well  when  you 
can  put  the  work  on  him.  That  you  will  help  him 
make  a  man  of  himself.  I  wish  some  fellow  had 
made  me  that  offer. 

“I  have  grade  Shropshires  and  would  like  a  young 
ram  of  the  wool  breed,  a  twin.  What  would  be 
your  price?” 

Readers  will  mark  it  down  that  they  can’t  buy 
anything  from  me.  My  advice  on  the  above  is  to 
buy  a  registered  Shropshire  of  two  or  more  years 
and  start  along  the  way  for  a  pure-blood  flock.  It 
is  badly  enough  mixed  now  without  any  fine  blood, 
and  no  one  can  foresee  what  the  get  would  be.  If 
wool  is  wanted,  sell  those  grades  and  start  on  pure- 
blood  Delaines.  Then  he  can  use  a  pure-blood 
coarse  and  sell  every  half-blood  off  the  place,  ewes 
And  wethers,  as  soon  as  he  can  finish  them.  If 
they  are  for  hothouse  they  must  be  fat,  and  full 
across  the  kidneys,  or  the  price  is  no  good. 

“I  have  a  flock  of  Shropshire  ewes,  due  to  lamb 
In  March.  I  have  to  buy  all  grain  used.  What 
kind  should  I  give  before  and  after  lambing?  I 
feed  the  lambs  in  creeps.  What  kind  for  them? 
How  much  should  the  lambs  weigh  at  three  months?” 

Shelled  corn,  oats  and  bran  are  good  enough  for 
any  sheep  or  lambs,  but  the  teeth  of  the  latter  may 
get  sore  cracking  corn.  If  you  could  get  it  cracked, 
or  the  nearest  commercial  feed  to  it,  you  will  do 
well.  A  little  molasses  feed  is  fine  for  them.  In 
regard  to  weight,  who  knows?  That  depends  on 
the  breed,  the  mother’s  milk  and  the  amount  of 
feed  it  consumes.  You  expect  to  sell  in  the  Boston 
market.  I  was  there  a  month  ago.  You  should 
make  them  50  to  60  lbs.,  fat  and  full  across  the 
kidneys,  or  you  will  think  they  are  stealing  them. 
You  can  see  a  commission  man  and  find  what  he 
wants.  Also  how  they  will  bring  the  most,  alive  or 
dressed.  Dressing  is  a  particular  job,  and  if  not 
done  right  means  a  big  cut.  He  can  tell  you  how. 

Let  every  man  who  has  sheep  stick  to  them  while 
he  has  land,  and  breed  them  up  for  better  frames 
and  wool.  It  will  always  be  a  standard  industry, 
and  it  will  help  reduce  the  surplus  of  other  stuff. 
Use  nothing  but  upstanding,  registered  rams,  pre¬ 


ferably  of  the  breed  you  have.  Fatten  the  lambs  to 
give  the  ewes  a  good  start  and  sell  the  wethers. 
Do  not  breed  before  one  and  a  half  years  old. 
Look  the  sheep  over  often.  If  there  are  any  that 
do  not  show  joy  in  life,  they  are  either  suffering 
from  short  feed  or  internal  worms.  If  the  latter, 
drench  with  the  following: 

Dissolve  an  ounce  of  blue  vitriol  (copper  sul¬ 
phate)  in  two  quarts  of  water  in  a  crock  over  night. 
Get  a  four-ounce  bottle  and  drench  a  grown  sheep 
with  three  ounces  of  the  solution,  a  yearling  with 
it  half  full  and  a  lamb  about  a  quarter. 

Do  not  hold  the  head  too  high  while  you  straddle 
the  sheep,  or  you  may  choke  it.  Do  not  let  them 
have  feed  or  water  for  12  to  15  hours  previous,  nor 
for  six  hours  afterwards.  Bottle  remainder  of 
solution  and  repeat  the  dose  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 
There  is  no  danger  unless  you  overdose.  I  wish 
beginners  would  save  this,  to  save  me  writing  it 
again  in  letters  or  in  the  paper. 

There,  I  remark  that  I  have  covered  considerable 
space  on  the  first  principles.  Also  for  encourage¬ 
ment  the  future  looks  good.  Stocks  both  foreign  and 
domestic  are  low,  and  there  was  an  exodus  of 
buyers  from  Boston  to  the  plains,  beginning  in 
November.  They  have  bought  millions  of  pounds  at 
prices  above  those  paid  later  last  Spring.  Further, 
the  press  states  that  the  waste  material  men  have 
been  doing  a  great  business  on  account  of  the  short 


Feeding  the  Farm  Floch 

stocks  of  wool  here  and  abroad.  There  will  be  more 
shoddy  than  ever  taking  the  place  where  our  wool 
belongs,  and  sold  for  it.  There  is  another  “Truth 
in  Fabrics”  bill  introduced.  There  are  over  GO  waste 
material  firms  in  the  Boston  directory.  Every  fel¬ 
low  of  them,  and  the  mill  men  who  use  wool  garbage, 
wall  work  against  it. 

The  Tri-State  Wool  Growers  composed  of  200  or 
300  old-timers  who  fed  lambs  out  of  a  bottle  with  a 
cotton  rag  in  place  of  a  nipple,  as  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  did,  meet  yearly.  This  year  it  is  at 
Cadiz,  Ohio,  and  they  have  asked  me  to  handle  the 
shoddy  question.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  meet  these 
old  boys,  and  I  think  I  can  handle  the  subject  to 
their  satisfaction.  Every  sheep  owner,  everyone  who 
buys  woolens,  and  all  who  are  in  favor  of  common 
honesty,  should  push  on  their  Congressmen  to  pass 
this  bill.  Some  of  the  eastern  men  are  hopeless, 
but  they  should  be  pushed,  and  if  they  do  not  give 
way,  should  be  pushed  back  into  private  life. 

Ohio.  w.  W.  BEYNOLDS. 


More  Sweet  Clover  Experience 

1HAVE  used  Sweet  clover  for  some  years,  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  soil  improver  in  young  orchard  with 
good  results.  My  rotation  is  corn  seeded  to  Crimson 
clover  or  rye  and  vetch  at  last  working.  I  plow 
this  under  following  May,  and  plant  Soy  beans, 
using  300  lbs.  20%  phosphoric  acid  per  acre.  Cut 
beans  for  hay,  harrow  lightly,  and  seed  heavily  White 
Swreet  clover  in  April.  I  cut  it  for  hay  in  Septem¬ 
ber  making  about  1%  tons  per  acre.  Second  year 
I  let  it  seed  and  die,  then  plant  corn  next  year, 
and  so  on. 

Orchard  and  crops  have  done  well  at  a  minimum 
expense  for  fertilizer.  The  phosphoric  acid  used  on 
Soy  beans  and  two  tons  ground  limestone  per  acre 
every  five  or  six  years  are  all  I  buy.  I  have  had 
no  bad  result  from  feeding  the  Sweet  clover  hay. 
Virginia.  w.  h.  adkins. 


Radio  and  Country  Life 

S  I  WRITE  this  there  is  coming  into  the  room 
from  the  Lake  Avenue  Baptist  Church  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  about  90  miles  away  in  an  air  line, 
a  Sunday  morning  church  service.  Outside  a  thin 
white  blanket  covers  the  ground  and  the  westerly 
winds  are  whisking  a  few  flakes  of  snow  through  a 
haze  that  is  slowly  giving  way  to  the  sun.  It  is  a 
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crisp  Winter  morning  in  the  country.  The  notes 
from  a  great  organ  peal  through  the  house,  voices 
of  a  choir  fill  the  room  and  the  words  of  the  pastor 
come  to  us  as  distinctly  as  though  we  were  sitting 
in  the  audience  before  him.  The  question  comes  to 
us,  what  will  all  this  mean  to  the  future  of  country 
life  in  America?  Will  the  music  and  the  sermons 
upon  the  air  keep  people  awny  from  their  own  small 
churches  and  out  of  that  personal  touch  with  their 
neighbors  that  is  necessary  to  any  wTorth-while  com¬ 
munity  life?  The  country  church  has  been  an  in¬ 
fluence  of  untold  value  in  past  generations ;  we  do 
not  like  to  think  that  it  must  give  way  to  those 
forces  that  are  drawing  people  away  from  country 
homes  into  those  centers  where  individuality  is  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  attempts  to  keep  with  the  crowd.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  marvelous  waves  of  electric 
energy  are  carrying  to  people  who  must  stay  at 
home  the  finest  things  in  music  and  addresses  that 
the  city  offords.  What  it  means  to  a  shut-in  can 
probably  be  appreciated  only  by  one  who  is  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  mingling  with  his  fellows  in 
neighborly  gatherings.  There  are  those  to  whom  in¬ 
spiring  music  and  words  could  not  come  at  all  if 
they  did  not  come  over  the  air.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  they  shall  choose  what  is  worth  while  from  the 
great  mass  of  what  is  offered  to  make  of  this  new 
thing  a  help  to  the  best  in  life.  We  cannot  foresee 
the  final  effect  of  what  we  call  the  fast-coming 
marvels  of  this  age ;  we  can  only  make  the  best  use 
of  them  possible  to  us,  and  trust  to  a  higher  power 
for  their  ultimate  good.  m.  b.  d 


Getting  Out  Limestone 

N  REPLY  to  the  inquiry  on  page  9S  as  to  the 
getting  out  of  limestone  and  crushing  it  for  farm 
use  in  a  small  way,  my  experience  might  help  some 
one.  I  wox-ked  a  crew  of  boys  on  the  State  indus¬ 
trial  farm  at  this  during  part  of  two  Winters  and 
with  this  free  labor  we  found  that  the  lime  cost  us 
as  much  as  it  would  have  cost  to  buy  and  ship  it  in. 
Of  course  in  our  case  we  had  the  free  labor  and 
wanted  to  keep  it  busy,  but  in  counting  the  cost  we 
only  figured  for  the  paid  man  and  the  machinery. 

We  use  a  small  lime  pulverizer  and  a  steam  tractor 
for  power  both  owned  by  the  school  and  only 
charged  the  operating  expenses  against  the  lime.  I 
do  not  remember  the  exact  figures  now  but  do  know 
that  we  did  not  save  anything. 

I  believe  that  where  several  farmers  could  go  to¬ 
gether  and  purchase  a  larger  machine  it  would  pay, 
provided  the  stone  was  not  too  hard  to  quarry,  and  * 
the  haul  on  commercial  stone  was  long,  but  the  in¬ 
dividual  farmer  could  not  make  it  pay.  n.  g.  zinn. 

West  Virginia. 


Questions  About  Silos 

How  large  a  silo  should  be  built  to  supply  six  cows, 
the  silo  being  not  over  16  ft.  high?  l.  c. 

Maryland. 

NLESS  it  is  absolutely  necessary  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  construct  a  silo  only  16  ft.  in 
height  for  the  reason  that  it  is  doubtful  if  silage 
would  keep  while  in  such  a  small  storage.  The 
secret  of  making  good  silage  is  to  have  good  corn 
to  start  with  and  to  have  it  well  packed  in  the  silo. 
When  it  is  well  packed  all  air  is  excluded  and  the 
silo  becomes  sealed  like  a  jar  of  preserves.  There¬ 
fore,  the  taller  the  silo  and  the  smaller  its  diameter, 
the  greater  are  the  opportunities  for  packing  the 
silage  tightly  and  insuring  the  owner  of  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  silage  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
height  makes  the  silage  pack  very  much  tighter  than 
where  the  corn  is  spread  over  a  large  surface  but 
to  no  great  depth. 

We  usually  recommend  that  a  silo  be  at  least  24 
ft.  in  height.  One  24  ft.  in  height  and  10  or  12  ft. 
in  diameter  ought  to  feed  six  cows  throughout  the 
Winter  and  during  the  drought  months  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  provided  the  silo  was  filled  properly  and  then 
refilled  after  the  first  filling  had  been  allowed  to 
settle.  A  silo  24  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  in  diameter  will 
hold  between  40  and  50  tons  of  silage  if  full.  Should 
you  be  unable  to  ei*cct  a  tall  silo,  it  is  certainly  to 
be  recommended  that  you  build  one  no  greater  than 
10  to  12  ft.  in  diameter,  as  during  the  Winter 
months  you  should  take  off  at  least  two  inches  of 
silage  a  day  to  keep  it  from  spoiling,  and  during  the 
warmer  months  at  least  four  inches  of  silage  should 
be  removed  every  day,  or  mold  will  begin  to  grow 
over  the  moist  succulent  silage.  If  you  are  required 
to  have  a  silo  not  over  16  ft.  above  the  ground,  it  is 
suggested  that  you  dig  a  pit  of  a  few  feet  in  order 
that  you  may  be  able  to  get  the  proper  height  in 
all.  j,  w.  b. 
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A  Farm  Woman  in  a  Basket  Factory 

SOME  time  ago  I  read  in  the  paper  part  of  a  lec¬ 
ture  by  Mrs.  Barbara  Woolton,  director  of  the 
course  of  higher  education  for  women  at  the  London 
University.  It  said  r 

“For  most  of  those  engaged  in  industrial  labor 
today  their  main  job  should  be  their  use  of  leisure. 
We  must  find  our  life’s  interest  outside  our  work 
which  is  something  we  ought  to  get  done  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Our  main  interest  in  life  is  not  the  thing 
by  which  we  earn  our  daily  bread,  but  how  to  get  the 
earning  over  and  done  with  quickly.” 

To  tell  the  truth  I  felt  shocked,  bewildered.  I  am 
a  trucker's  wife,  and  though  many  a  day,  especially 
in  Spring  and  Summer,  finds  me  physically  very 
tired  in  the  evening,  there  is  never  a  sigh  of  relief 
that  work  is  done  and  over,  hut  most  times  a  feeling 
that  I  wished  one  could  work  24  hours  a  day.  I 
love  my  work ;  it  is  part  of  my  life’s  interest,  it  is  my 
joy.  And  to  think  that  thousands  and  thousands 
would  have  to  go  through  a  long  working  life,  40,  50 
years,  every  day  again  glad  when  the  woik  was 
“done  and  over”  as  quickly  as  possible !  I  could  not 
understand  it,  I  could  not  believe  it. 

But  experience,  that  wonderful  teacher, 
would  soon  teach  me  a  lesson. 

Our  cantaloupe  crop,  about  three 
acres,  was  a  total  failure  last  year, 
and  so  the  month  of  September  found 
me  unusually  idle.  Summer  crops  were 
over,  Fall  crops  had  not  come  in  yet, 
and  our  hired  help  could  tackle  all  the 
outdoor  work  with  my  husband,  mar¬ 
keting  what  little  there  was  to  bring. 

I  wished  I  had  some  way  to  use  my 
time  profitably  and  make  up  a  little 
bit  for  the  lost  cantaloupe  money  which 
we  needed  badly.  So  when  one  of  my 
neighbors,  who  worked  as  night  fire¬ 
man  in  a  basket  factory  in  a  nearby 
village,  asked  me  if  I  knew  a  settled 
woman  for  the  night  to  work  on  the 
bottom  machine,  I  went  after  the  job 
myself,  and  got  it. 

It  was  a  factory  where  bushel  bas¬ 
kets  are  made  for  shipping  peaches 
and  apples.  One  marvels  at  the  human 
brains  that  invent  machinery  for 
every  little  job. 

My  machine  was  a  “twin  machine.” 

On  my  side  the  bottoms  were  made  and 
tacked,  opposite  me  was  the  man  who 
made  and  tacked  the  tops.  There  was 
a  sliding  frame  in  which  five  pieces 
of  lath  were  laid,  so  they  formed  a 
kind  of  cross.  Then  the  frame  was 
pushed  under  the  machine,  a  stepping 
down  on  a  pedal  let  the  current  go 
through  and  four  tacks  kept  the  five 
laths  nicely  in  place.  These  crosses 
were  thrown  on  a  table  at  the  end  of 
which  was  a  boy  who  put  a  hoop 
around  the  cross  frame  with  a  ma¬ 
chine,  that  tacked  the  hoop  in  a  per¬ 
fect  circle  around  the  cross. 

These  hoops  were  made  in  a  machine 
behind  this  boy  from  oak  split,  that  was  soaking  in 
a  basin  of  steam-heated  water.  The  steam  of  this 
oak  water  spread  a  sickening  sour  odor  around,  and 
the  hot  splintery  oak  split  made  the  hands  of  the 
boys  who  worked  them  covered  with  scratches  and 
splinters.  The  finished  bottoms  were  piled  up  on  a 
table  where  a  girl  stacked  them  in  dozens  and 
fastened  them  with  binder  twine.  When  10  dozen 
were  ready,  a  boy  with  a  little  truck  took  them  away 
and  gave  a  red  mark  on  a  list  on  the  wall  behind 
the  word  “bottoms.” 

All  those  who  worked  at  the  “bottom  side”  were 
paid  by  piecework,  $1.50  for  the  first  110  dozen,  and 
15  cents  for  every  10  dozen  more.  The  boys  who 
worked  the  disagreeable  job  of  making  the  hot  hoops 
were  paid  $1.50  a  10-hour  night,  as  only  small  boys 
were  used  for  those  machines.  The  tops  were  made 
in  the  same  way,  only  it  took  seven  laths  to  make 
the  cross  frame,  and  only  00  dozen  were  needed  for 
the  first  $1.50  and  15  cents  was  paid  l’or  every  10 
dozen  more. 

The  body  of  the  basket  was  made  on  a  round  turn¬ 
ing  table ;  six  or  eight  girls  working  together.  There 
were  round  frames,  the  size  of  the  basket  with  little 
hooks  that  held  the  thin  pieces  of  split  that  form 
a  bushel  basket  body  in  place.  The  frames  them¬ 
selves  turned  while  the  table  slowly  turned  around. 
When  a  frame  was  filled  a  boy  put  the  first  hoop  on. 
fastened  it  with  one  tack,  next  boy  put  the  second 
hoop  on,  the  next  one  the  last  hoop,  and  then  three 
boys  ran  the  baskets  through  different  machines, 


which  fastened  the  hoops  securely  to  the  frame¬ 
work.  Then  two  copper  handles  were  forced  on 
them  by  another  machine.  Then  the  last  machine 
put  four  copper  hooks  on  the  bottom  side  on  which 
the  loose  bottoms  could  rest  by  packing.  A  girl 
stacked  the  basket  bodies  one  in  another  in  dozens, 
tied  the  handles  together  with  binder  twine,  and 
when  10  dozen  were  ready  the  boy  with  the  little 
truck  took  them  away,  and  “baskets”  got  a  red  mark 
on  the  list. 

The  basket  makers  were  paid  $1.50  for  the  first 
140  dozen  and  10  cents  for  every  10  dozen  more. 

As  a  whole  everybody  was  cheerful,  and  as  most 
of  the  work  was  piecework,  worked  as  hard  as  they 
could.  But  where  was  the  love  for  the  work  itself, 
where  the  interest  in  it?  As  soon  as  12  o’clock  struck, 
the  whole  bunch  would  crowd  around  the  list  to  see, 
not  how  much  work  was  done,  but.  how  much  every¬ 
body  had  made  in  money.  At  one  o’clock,  after  an 
hour’s  rest,  there  was  the  feeling  of  relief,  “Well, 
anyhow,  half  of  the  time  is  over.” 

An  old  colored  man  brought  the  laths  to  me  which 
he  piled  up  at  my  right  and  left  hand.  From  four 


o’clock  on  he  would  come  to  me  every  half  hour  and 
tell  me,  “Still  two  more  hours,  still  one,  now  only 
half  an  hour  more.”  That  was  the  feeling  with  all 
of  the  workers,  glad  when  it  was  over  and  done. 

This  factory  has  been  here  for  years  but  only  the 
foreman  and  one  girl  have  worked  here  longer  than 
a  year.  It  works  only  from  June  till  October  or  No¬ 
vember,  so  never  makes  a  permanent  job. 

Most  of  the  girls  are  just  coming  and  going.  They 
work  two,  three  weeks  to  make  enough  to  buy  a  new 
silk  dress,  some  extra  silk  stockings  and  higli-heeled 
slippers,  and  then  drop  out.  They  live  in  the  little 
village,  their  fathers  working  in  factories  in  the 
nearby  large  city.  The  boys  stay  as  long  as  they 
cannot  find  anything  better. 

All  the  work  is  rough  on  the  hands,  and  the  ma¬ 
chines  are  dangerous.  One  night  I  counted  only 
eight  from  the  25  workers  who  had  no  rag  around 
fingers  or  hand,  and  the  boy  who  put  the  hoops 
around  my  bottoms  got  his.  finger  between  his  ma¬ 
chine  and  mashed  it  badly.  But  they  seemed  used 
to  things  like  that;  a  Red  Cross  kit,  some  turpentine 
and  gauze — that  was  all.  There  was  a  bottle  with 
turpentine  on  my  table  and  every  now  and  then 
somebody  with  a  bandaged  finger  would  come,  pour 
some  over  the  bandage  and  go  on  with  his  work. 

After  I  had  worked  10  days  they  ran  out  of  short 
laths  for  the  bottoms,  and  all  on  the  bottom  side 
were  laid  off  for  some  days. 

Those  September  nights  were  very  cool.  The  last 
two  nights  material  had  to  be  brought  in  through  a 


big  sliding  door  right  behind  me,  which  left  my 
back  exposed  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  a  stream  of 
ice  cold  night  air.  while  I  was  hot  trying  to  work 
as  fast  as  I  could.  So  when  I  had  to  quit  a  few 
days  I  had  to  doctor  a  “catch”  in  my  back  and  some 
sore  splintery  finger  tips.  A  check  of  $15.30  was  the 
balm  for  it. 

I  did  not  go  back  at  all.  Lettuce  frames  for  early 
Spring  sale  had  to  be  fixed  and  sown,  the  fii’st  Fall 
mustard  was  coming  in.  But  I  was  glad  I  had  had 
my  experience.  I  know  now  that  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  who  put  one-third  of  their 
lives  in  work  that  does  not  have  their  interest,  their 
love,  that  only  means  so  much  a  week,  and  the 
quicker  it  is  over  and  done  the  better.  It  makes  me 
feel  sorry  for  them,  and  love  my  garden  work  still 
more.  In  factory  work  there  is  not  the  joy  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  finished  product.  I  once  heard  of  a  man  who 
for  five  years  worked  a  little  machine  that  put  the 
screw  thread  on  the  screw  tops  of  table  lamps.  After 
five  years  they  had  to  take  him  to  an  asylum.  That 
is  the  killing  influence  for  some  natures  of  factory 
work.  But  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  man  who  lost  his 
mind  plowing  the  fields,  sowing  and 
planting. 

When  I  was  sowing  my  lettuce  beds, 
on  my  knees,  my  head  bent  over  the 
frame,  one  of  my  neighbors  came. 

“I  cannot  see  how  you  stand  this 
work,  Mrs.  C,”  she  said.  “Always  on 
your  knees  in  the  hot  sun.  And  now 
you  would  better  watch  yourself  and 
don’t  stay  out  in  the  rain  or  you’ll  have 
that  same  “catch”  in  your  back  again 
as  you  had  this  Spring,  planting  those 
seedlings  that  day.  And  how  are  those 
cuts  on  the  sides  of  your  nails  you 
always  get  from  working  in  the  wee 
dirt?  I  know  you  will  be  glad  when 
night  comes  and  you  can  rest !” 

I  laughed  at  all  her  words  and  said, 
“Oh,  that  will  be  all  right !  You  see, 

I  love  this  work !  Would  you  believe 
me,  Mrs.  B.?  I  wish  this  day  could  be 
12  hours  longer  yet !” 

After  she  was  gone  I  wondered  how 
I  unconsciously  had  told  her  the  secret. 
The  same  “catch”  in  my  back,  my  sore 
fingers  which  I  had  begrudged  when 
the  factory  work  caused  them,  are 
nothing  to  me  when  my  garden  work 
brings  them  on  me.  Why?  Because  I 
love  my  morlc.  Because  I  love  to  see 
things  grow  by  my  care,  to  make  by 
my  work  a  “finished  product,”  to  be 
out  in  the  open ;  because,  to  quote  the 
little  poem : 

“Wlio  digs  a  well  or  plants  a  seed 

A  sacred  pact  he  keep  with  sun  and 
sod, 

With  these  he  helps  refresh  and  feed 
The  world,  and  enters  partnership 
with  God.” 

WILLY  SCHEPP-COBXELISSEN. 

Questions  on  the  Sod  Orchard 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  there  is 
any  advantage  in  cultivating  an  orchard? 
This  orchard  stands  on  a  side  hill,  with 
ground  somewhat  stony  and  springy.  If  it  is  cultivated 
what  cover  crop  is  advisable  to  use 'as  fodder  for  cows  in 
late  Summer  or  early  Fall?  Is  there  any  danger  of  win¬ 
ter-killing  from  Fall  plowing  in  Broome  Count v,  south 
east  section?  The  orchard  has  not  been  worked  for 
about  15  years.  We  have  just  taken  over  the  farm  and 
should  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  danger  in  too  heavy 
pruning  to  start  with.  ‘  j.  £.  ‘ 

Gulf  Summit,  N.  Y. 

Where  it  can  be  used,  the  clean-cultivation  cover- 
crop  system  of  orchard  management  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  sod-mulch  system.  With  the  clean 
cultivated  orchard  the  fertilizer  bill  is  lower,  the 
yield  of  fruit  is  greater,  and  insect  and  disease 
troubles  are  not  so  severe.  On  the  other  hand  the 
sod  orchard  will  produce  more  high-colored  fruit; 
and  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  moisture  in 
the  soil,  even  the  yield  will  not  be  reduced.  In  your 
case  of  steep  side  hill,  stony  land,  and  springy  con¬ 
dition  it  would  seem  that  the  sod  system  would 
force  itself  upon  you. 

If  you  use  the  sod  system,  however,  do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  neglecting  the  orchard.  Cut  the 
grass  and  spread  it  out  under  the  trees.  Further¬ 
more  if  growth  is  not  good,  use  a  nitrogenous 
fertilizer.  Do  not  think  of  your  orchard  in  terms 
of  feed  for  your  stock.  Think  of  it  it  in  terms  of  a 
future  vigorous,  high-producing  orchard. 

Unless  you  are  located  at  some  of  the  higher 
altitudes  in  Broome  County,  Fall  plowing  should  not 
cause  injury.  Let  your  pruning  consist  of  opening 
the  tops  of  the  trees  and  cutting  out  dead  or  un¬ 
productive  wood.  The  trees  will  stand  quite  severe 
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We  have  been  using  MAPES 
MANURES  for  over  20  Years' 


They  have  always 
produced  good  crops 

/^VAY  back  in  1847, Prof.  James  J. 
Jlm.  Mapes  laid  down  the  guiding 
principle  which  has  been  followed 
ever  since  in  the  making  of  Mapes 
Manures.  Prof.  Mapes  said  that 
the  crop  could  tell  the  value  of  ferti¬ 
lizing  materials  better  than  the  chem¬ 
ical  laboratory.  Although  he  was  an 
expert  chemist,  he  put  crop  results 
far  ahead  of  laboratory  analysis.  And, 
because  Mapes  Manures  have  always 
been  formulated  on  this  basis,  thou¬ 
sands  of  good  farmers  have  obtained 
such  remarkable  and  outstanding  re¬ 
sults  that  they  have  been  willing  and 
glad  to  pay  more  for  Mapes  Manures. 

Say  Boyden  Brothers  of  Conway,  Mass., 
We  have  been  using  Mapes  Manures  for  over 
twenty  yeatfs  and  have  always  gotten  better 
crops  and  better  prices.  We  recommend  Mapes 
Manures  for  all  crops.” 


Just  Mail  this  Coupon  today 

Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield,  the  crop 
quality  and  the  crop  profits  with  the  results  from  any 
other  fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  a  list  of 
crop  brands  and  prices  of  Mapes  Manures.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  Mapes  4 4  cost  little  more  —  worth  much  more.’* 


MAPES 

Manure  s 

cost  little  more 


B.  Rosenberg  &  Son  of  Ellington,  Conn.,  say, 
e  have  used  Mapes  Manures  for  over 
twenty  years  and  have  always  produced  good 
crops.  We  have  always  found  the  Mapes  com* 
pany  reliable.” 

TE  TE  Cummings  of  Simsbury,  Conn.,  says, 
I  have  used  Mapes  Manures  for  twelve  years 
with  good  results  and  will  use  no  other.” 

Mapes  Manures  have  always  produced  out¬ 
standing  results  because  they  have  always  been 
formulated  on  the  basis  of  crop  yield  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Two  fertilizers  of  the  same  analysis  may 
givp  widely  different  results  because  of  the 
difference  in  plant  food  materials  from  which 
they  are  compounded.  Mapes  Manures  are 
r*&ht,  then  priced  as  low  as  possible. 
The  little  additional  cost  is  returned  to  you 
many  times  in  bigger  crops  and  better  quality. 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  13 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

1  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 


lowing  crops: . 


My  Name  is 


P.O.. 

4 


..State.. 


i 


worth  much  more 


,,  >  PEDIGREED 

i  Potatoes  -Oats  -  Barley-Peas- Corn-Cabbage -Etc 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease- freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.Y. 


ST  S  SEEDS 

Best  for  ioo  Years 

Free  1928  Garden  Guide  and  Catalog 

On  the  Air  Each  Monday  at  6.30  P.M. 

Buist  Cardeners  Orchestra,  U'JZ  O  17  Stations 

ROBERT  BUIST  CO.,  Dept  2  PHILA..  PA 

VICK’S  ^>1",  GUIDE 

1928  issue  now  ready.  For  79  years  a  leading  authority 
on  vegetable,  flower  and  farm  seeds,  plants,  and  bulbs. 
Better  than  ever.  Send  for  free  copy  before  yon  forget. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  39  Pleasant  St. 
"The  Flower  City” 

FOIL  SATE— CERTIFIED  SEE1>  POTATOES— 

College  inspected.  Green  Mountains,  Smooth  Rurals, 
Russet  Kurals,  Irish  Cobblers.  Spaulding  Rose.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  M1V  YOKK  CO-Ol’ERATlYE  SEED 
POTATO  ASS’N.,  Inc.,  212  Arcude  building,  I’tica,  N.  V. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK 


m SEEDS 


! 

GROWN  FROM  SELECTED  STOCKS 

New  crop,  tested  seeds,  sure  to  produce. 
Sold  for  58  years  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  reasonable. 

Extra  packages  free  with  every  order. 

Tree — Large  catalog  with  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send  your  own 
and  neighbors  addresses  today. 

R.  H.  SHU  M  WAY,  Dept.  68 Rockford, III. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  46  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Berry  Baskets 


GLADIOLUS 


THAT  BLOOM 

LABELED 


Maiden’s  Blush,  Halley,  La  Marshal  Focli,  2c. 

ALBERT  EASTON  -  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED  ROSES 


at  the  right  prices 
Order  now  for 
spring  delivery.  Catalog  free,  if  you  mention  The  R. 
N.-Y.  HEMRY  F.  VAN  LEEUWE  BOX  273  WARREN  POINT,  N,  J. 


Th  \  III  T  \  C  25,  $2;  75,  #5,  not  labeled.  20.  $2; 
AF/AElJ-ii/Aij  U0,  K>5,  labeled.  Perennial  Phlox, 
mixed,  15,  *1;  50,  *2.  MRS.  HOWARD  HOLSINGER,  Denton,  Md- 

n  A  HI  I A  SPFfTAI  Mixed  in  digging,  91  dozen 

LtnHLln  df  LLlnL  while  they  last.  Samples  of 
2  for  80e.  all  postpaid.  Fine  mixed  Gladioli.  #8  50-100. 
LiLAIFAIILJ  Y  G  AKIFENS  Ifox  II  Abseeon,  N.  J. 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today — not  next 
week,  but  NOW  !  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  AT  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Pact  ical,  Pro  veil  PowerCultivator,  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 

Poultrymen  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065 -33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


g— vp 

. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten- 
onssecurely  fastened.  Circular 

GLASS  -  •  S2.50  Per  Box 

Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Af  IT  AT  1?  A  Genuine  Grimm,  Montana,  Norl h- 
western.  Write  for  prices. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.  224  Cleveland  Ave.  CANTON,  O. 

Calont  Haul  flUrlr.  Write  for  descriptive  list. 
OCIebl  new  Uiaas  Prize  winning  varieties. 

Geo.  S-  Birch,  Vineland  Glad  Gardens,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

cn  LARGE  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS,  $1.25— None  alike.  10  CHOICE 
uu  DAHLIAS,  $1.25,  Cat.  GLADAHLIAIFARMS,  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass 


pruning  but  you  bad  better  try  the 
orchard  out  and  see  what  it  will  do  be¬ 
fore  resorting  to  any  drastic  treatment. 
It  may  be  most  profitable  just  as  it  is. 

H.  B.  T. 


Some  Notable  Roses 

No.  5 

Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer 

This  is  another  well-known  rose,  in¬ 
troduced  in  1900.  It  is  a  Hybrid 
Rugosa,  a  class  not  very  largely  repre¬ 
sented,  and  we  think  most  rose  lovers 
will  agree  with  us  in  considering  it  the 
finest  rose  -we  have  of  this  type.  Its 
originator,  Muller,  was,  we  think,  a 
Swiss  rose-grower  and  it  is  named  in 
honor  of  a  Swiss  author. 

The  parentage  of  Conrad  Ferdinand 
Meyer  is  given  as  Gloire  de  Dijon 
crossed  with  Due  de  Rohan,  the  prog¬ 
eny  then  crossed  with  Rosa  rugosa. 
Gloire  de  Dijon  is  a  climbing  Tea,  buff 
shading  to  orange  at  center,  very  dou¬ 
ble,  but  too  tender  for  the  North.  Due 
de  Rohan  is  a  vivid  red  Hybrid  Rem¬ 
ontant.  It  is  strange  that  this  ancestry 


when  picked  fresh  from  your  own  gar¬ 
den,  cooked  and  served  the  same  day. 


THE  BEST  IS  GOLDEN 
SUNSHINE  CORN 

Dwarf  plants.  III  row  ears,  0  to  7  inches 
long.  Tender,  juicy,  sweet.  Earlier 
than  Bantam. 

ONWARD  PEAS  are  especially  fine. 
Heavy  cropper;  mid-season,  dwarf. 
Large,  straight,  blunt-nosed  pods, tight¬ 
ly  filled  with  peas  of  fine  flavor.  Two 
to  2J4  feet  high.  Be  sure  to  try  these 
two  splendid  vegetables. 

BLUE  HARDY  ORIENTAL  POPPY 

Prolific  bloomer.  Flowers  beautiful 
sky-blue.  Contrast  wonderfully  with 
the  old  familiar  red  Poppy.  Awarded 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  Certificate. 
Be  sure  to  have  this  rare,  inexpensive 
novelty  in  your  garden— also  Mammoth 
Flowered  Zinnias,  Chrysanthemum¬ 
like  Asters,  the  finest  yon  ever  saw. 
New  Gladiolus,  Dahlias,  etc.  Best  of 
everything  for  lawn  and  garden. 

OUR  NEW  SEED  AND  PLANT  BOOK 

Tells  about  reliable  Flowers  and  Vegetables  that 
have  proved  best  in  many  gardens  like  yours. 
Also  many  new  kinds,  tested  and  found  superior. 
Our  Vegeta  tile  Seeds  are  standard  for  quality 
with  Market  Gardeners,  as  our  Flower  Seeds 
are  with  Florists  and  Gardeners  everywhere. 

HART  &  VICK-SEEDS 

71  Stone  S».,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


combined  with  a  Rugosa  that  bears  a 
single  flower  of  magenta  pink,  should 
give  us  the  silvery  pink  Conrad  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Meyer.  The  flower  is  large  and 
double,  beautifully  formed,  the  foliage 
handsome,  and  the  whole  plant  very 
vigorous.  The  young  shoots  are  quite 
red,  and  the  stems  are  thickly  armed 
with  sharp  spines.  The  main  crop  of 
bloom  is  quite  early  in  the  season,  be¬ 
fore  other  Hybrid  Remontants,  but 
there  are  a  few  flowers  from  time  to 
time  through  the  season.  This  rose  is 
such  a  strong  grower  that  it  is  suitable 
for  a  hedge,  and  we  have  also  seen  it 
trained  to  form  an  arch.  It  is  very 
hardy.  As  it  outgrows  the  ordinary 
Hybrid  Remontants,  we  think  it  better 
grown  as  an  Undivided  specimen,  at  the 
edge  of  shrubbery,  or  in  a  separate 
border,  rather  than  mingled  with 
other  sorts  in  a  rose  bed.  It  gives  a 
fine  effect  at  the  back  of  a  perennial 
border. 


Garden  Book 

IT’S  a  pleasure  for  any  flower  lover 
or  kitchen  garden  enthusiast  to 
turn  the  pages  of  this  1928  edition. 
Hundreds  of  illustrations,  including 
fine  color  plates,  offer  unlimited  sug¬ 
gestions  in  Seeds,  Plants  and  Blubs 
and  articles  by  experts  tell  you  just 
how  to  get  the  best  results  with  them. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention 
The  R  ural  New-  Y orker. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  9-H! 


Profitable  Pepper  Crop 

I  noticed  on  page  1J95,  last  year,  J.  L. 
Graff’s  talk  in  regard  to  growing  pep¬ 
pers,  and  will  give  my  experience.  The 
soil  these  peppers  were  grown  on  was 
medium  light  and  fairly  fertile,  though 
I  gave  it  a  heavy  application  of  finely 
prepared  barnyard  manure  in  early 
Spring.  I  find  that  they  require  rich 
ground  for  best  results. 

The  rows  were  3%  ft.  apart  and 
plants  set  18  in.  apart  in  the  row.  Va¬ 
rieties  were  Pimento  and  Dull  Nose 
(or  Bell  pepper)  and  plants  set  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  May  and  first  week  in 
June.  All  the  work  given  was  three 
cultivations  with  a  one-horse  cultiva¬ 
tor  and  two  workings  with  a  weeding 
hoe.  Level  cultivation  was  used,  as 
this  is  customary  and  best  for  pee¬ 
pers. 

From  this  one-third  acre  I  got  $90  in 
clear  cash.  I  call  this  “clear  cash”  be¬ 
cause  two  of  us  did  the  work,  gather¬ 
ing  and  marketing,  not  being  one  cent 
out  of  pocket.  A  pepper  or  canning 
factory  is  in  one-half  mile  of  my  farm. 

The  first  lot  I  picked  and  sold  the 
latter  part  of  August,  and  picked  every 
week  afterwards  up  to  the  middle  of 
October,  securing  from  300  to  800  lbs. 
every  time.  They  were  sold  by  the 
bushel,  50c  for  Pimento  and  50c  for 
Bull  Nose,  50  lbs.  constituting  one 
bushel  of  Pimentos  and  40  lbs.  for  Bull 
Nose. 


pDoes  Garden  Plowing, 
Harrowing,  Seeding,  Cul-  | 
tivating.  Spraying  and  zfefel 
Lawn  Mowing — at  suchofcK? 

big  saving  of  time  and  energy.  At-  ^  ' 

tacbments  instantly  interchangeable. 

New  improved  Tools,  Arched  Axle,  Too! 
Control,  Power.  Turn,  Snappy  Powerful  Mo¬ 
tor,  Pulley  for  Belt  Work — and  many  other 
features.  Has  solved  the  labor  problem  of 
thousands  of  gardeners,  florists,  poultrymen*. 
nurserymen  and  suburban  farmers.  Timo 
Payment  Plan.  Write  Today  for  64  page 
book,ct-  -GILSON  MFC.  CO.  /*£■ 

72 &  Park  Street  uSSS" 

PORT  WASHINGTON.  WIS 


tT'  In  w111  greatly  add  to  the  beauty 

VT Id IIHII II?%  <>f  your  garden.  Unnamed 
^  bulbs,  S2.00  per  100.  SeDd 
for  list  named  varieties.  E.  N.  TILTON.  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS3  of  the  best-Premle> 


#2.50  per  1000. 


Chesapeake,  Big  Late, 

A.  J.  DASHIELL.  Fruitland,  Maryland* 


. . . 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
booh  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


I  prefer  growing  Pimento,  as  the 
yield  is  heavier  and  also  weight 
heavier.  This  variety  is  more  solid, 
not  being  chalky  or  spongy  inside  like 
Bull  Nose  or  Bell  peppers. 

W.  H.  HARRISON. 

Virginia. 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimi 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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o/Truits, 
and  Flowers^ 


This  book  will  save  you  money  on 
every  item  of  Nursery  stock  that 
you  need  this  Spring.  More  and 
better  bargains  are  offered  than 
ever  before  in  our  history,  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  our  50  th  ANNIVER¬ 
SARY. 

Even  the  famous  CORTLAND  apple 
trees  are  reduced  in  price,  as  are 
all  other  popular  varieties  of  apple, 
pear  and  other  fruit  trees,  bush 
fruits,  shrubs,  vines,  roses  and  every 
other  product  of  this  big  Nursery. 


SPECIAL  JUBILEE  OFFER 
50  New  Cortland 
Apple  Trees 
3  to  4  ft . .... 

Cortland  apples  sold  for  five 
dollars  per  bushel.  These  50 
Cortland  trees  will  come  in¬ 
to  bearing  quickly  and  make 
you  an  average  net  profit 
of  one  thousand  dollars  per 
year. 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 


35  Green  St. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


'Write.  tddcuif /brcfreeQouiA 


Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  FREE 
copy  of  your  Golden  Jubilee  Bargain 
Book. 

Name  . . . . . 

Address  . . 


FRUIT  TREES 

•  -  .  -  a  ...  .  % :  * 


Budded  from  bearing  orchards  and  inspected  for 
trueness  to  name  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  of  Amherst,  Mass. 

We  have  no  salesmen  or  commissions.’ 

We  have  no  high  powered  advertising  expense. 


We  do  have  as 
good  trees  and 
plants  as  money 
can  buy  and  at 
sensationally 
low  prices. 


Send  for  complete  new  list.  Free, 

WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES 

of  BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO._ 

BOX  102  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Not  connected  with  any  other  " Barnes ”  company 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrnbs  and  Rose  Bushes 
APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 
Red,  Northern  Kpy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4  to  6  ft., 
25c  each.  S20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  S  to  4  ft. 
20c  each;  2  to  3!£  ft.,  15e  each.  SI  0.00  per  100 
CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.;10cea.;  S5 per  100. 2 yrs.,  1 5c  ea,;  $8per  100. 
HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES,2  to  3ft„  25oeacli 
Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and  guaran¬ 
teed  absolutely  True  to  Name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.  "?S8lF3g&I$>f 

*’Tka  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Slock " 

Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

TREES,  20  2-ft.,  $1.40; 
2%-ft.,  $1.80 ;  any  va¬ 
riety.  Other  sizes.  Roots  in  the  ground 
and  under  protection.  Freshly  dug  2-year 
grapevines  size  2,  each,  Agawam  6c,  Con¬ 
cord  3c,  Niagara,  Worden  5c.  Mail  your 
list ;  we  are  the  guardians  of  your  purse. 
If  not  tickled  with  your  bargain  money 
promptly  refunded.  Mr.  Ilobein,  Geneva, 
O.,  planted  our  Elbertasj  every  tree  true 
to  name,  and  the  vigor  surprised  him.  To¬ 
day’s  order  gets  a  better  selection. 

H.  A.  BORLING  NURSERIES,  RNY,  MADISON,  0. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  order 
Nursery  Stock 

SELECTED  TREES  AND 
PLANTS 

A  complete  assortment  —  hards 
and  northern-grown 

Write  for  1928  Catalog 

“West  has  the  Best”  Lock  Box  14C 


•WEST  SOIVS 

-  LAKE  COUNTY  -  OHIO 


SQ0  PEACH  TREES  rllAq 

A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  to  buy  unusually 
**  thrifty  3  ft.  peach  trees  at  this  bargain 
price.  Guaranteed  stock.  Wide  selection  of 
varieties.  Our  Free  1928  Catalog'  lists  many 
unusual  bargains  on  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Vines  and  Seeds. 

Allens'  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  11  Geneva,  Ohio 


Pnneh  Trnnc  10  asst.— best  kinds  $-f.00 
r  UdGlI  I  r  prepaid  to  1th  zone.  * 

J.  J.  Barnes  Nurseries,  College  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Catalog  Free.  Want  Local  Salesmen. 


Trees  for  Windbreak 

I  am  thinking  seriously  of  setting  out 
a  windbreak  along  my  west  and  north 
lines.  What  kind  of  trees  would  you 
advise  setting,  how  far  apart,  and 
would  a  double  hedge  be  advisable,  set¬ 
ting  trees  of  second  row  opposite  va¬ 
cant  spaces  in  first  row?  If  double  row 
is  used,  how  far  apart  should  rows  be 
set?  w.  M.  B. 

Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 

We  infer  that  the  windbreak  is  to  be 
a  shelter  along  a  boundary,  thus  not 
very  close  to  buildings.  We  think  you 
could  not  do  better  than  to  plant  hem¬ 
lock,  Tsuga  Canadensis,  which  is  hardy, 
handsome  and  grows  well  in  your  lo¬ 
cality.  It  may  be  set  in  two  rows, 
staggered,  8x4  ft. ;  that  is  to  say,  8  ft. 
apart  in  the  row,  the  staggered  rows 
4  ft.  apart.  The  American  arbor  vitae, 
Thuya  occidentalis,  is  also  good,  set  in 
a  single  row  4  ft.  apart ;  it  is  very  com¬ 
pact  in  growth  and  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  Norway  spruce  makes  a 
handsome  windbreak,  set  in  two  rows, 
staggered,  8x4  ft.,  or  the  red  pine,  set 
in  the  same  way.  White  pine  is  set  in 
the  staggered  double  row,  but  farther 
apart,  10x6  ft.  These  are  all  reliably 
hardy  and  make  a  handsome  appear¬ 
ance. 


Control  of  Orchard  Grass 

How  can  I  destroy  Orchard  grass?  The 
large  tufts  are  in  the  yard,  so  we  cannot 
use  a  lawn  mower  or  plant  any  flowers 
that  this  mean  grass  doesn’t  crowd  out. 
I  have  grubbed  up  many  plants,  yet  the 
next  year  they  seem  to  be  more  plentiful. 

Newport,  N.  J.  mrs.  f.  g.  s. 

There  is  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  Or¬ 
chard  grass  tufts  in  tlie  lawn  other  than 
to  grub  them  out  and  sow  lawn  grass  seed 
in  the  places.  A  sharp  hoe  will  do  this, 
hut  if  striking  with  it  is  too  hard  for  you, 
a  sharp  kitchen  knife  may  be  used  to  cut 
the  roots  of  the  clump  just  under  the 
ground.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  pack¬ 
age  of  lawn  seed  on  hand  and  scatter  it 
on  these  spots  throughout  the  season. 
Dressing  of  bone  meal  or  lawn  fertilizer 
will  help  the  desirable  grasses. 


Spring  in  Connecticut 

In  an  old  family  day  book  (South¬ 
ern  Connecticut)  I  find  this  cheering 
weather  note : 

“April  27,  1790. — Begun  to  snow  this 
morning  at  eight  o’clock ;  snowed  all 
day  fast  and  all  night ;  snowed  all  day 
the  twenty-eighth  till  night ;  suppose 
there  was  snow  enough  fell  to  have 
made  it  three  feet  deep  on  a  level  if 
it  had  not  a  melted  as  it  fell.  When 
it  cleared  off  it  was  about  knee  deep  on 
a  level  in  the  woods.” 

Again,  “April  13,  A.  D.,  1797,  we 
have  the  following  entry : 

“Wind  northeast  and  began  to  rain 
about  10  o’clock  and  very  cold  about 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  it  began 
to  freeze  as  it  fell,  and  the  trees  are 
much  loaded  with  ice  and  continue 
so  till  the  fourteenth.  April  19,  1797. 
— Began  to  rain  about  one  o’clock  P. 
M. ;  rained  hard  till  five  o’clock,  then 
began  to  snow  and  snow  till  12  o’clock 
next  day ;  suppose  if  it  had  not  melted 
as  it  fell  it  must  have  been  10  or  12 
inches  on  a  level.” 

This  may  be  “snow  anuf”  to  please 
Mr.  Brush,  who  writes  of  Winter  in 
the  North  Country!  d. e. g. 


Crop  Note 

State  College,  Pa.,  Jan.  30. — Very 
little  snow  this  AVinter.  This  was  the 
coldest  morning  this  season,  10  degrees 
below  zero.  Hogs  selling  on  foot  at  9c. 
Milk  bottled,  grade  A,  12  cents ;  certi¬ 
fied,  14  cents.  Eggs,  50c  a  dozen.  Pota¬ 
toes,  $1.60  a  bushel ;  butter,  60c. 

e.  g.  w. 


A  well-known  woman  is  a  famous 
Mrs.  Malaprop  as  regards  her  speech. 
“And  what  in  France,”  asked  a  friend, 

“did  you  enjoy  the  most,  Mrs.  - ?” 

“Well,  I  think,”  said  the  lady,  “it  was 
the  French  pheasants  singing  the  Mayon¬ 
naise.” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 


NIBBLE’S 

Seed  Potatoes 

eacli  variety,  and  freedom 

vigor,  purity,  _  P™du  -  ,  They  must  he 

%Z.  ^SVroof  C itPe.P^|di9£rr  less 

fen  year,  to 

over  100,000  BUSHELS 

in  less  than  20  years.  ,  .  pay. 

Northern  grown  Gf  our  last 

Around  forty  ^ousand  bu^  ^  latitude  of 
year’s  stock,  wei©  k  uihble’s  Seed  Potatoes 
Ottawa  and  Quebec.  time  and 

are  inspected  a  Piant  Pathologists,  two 
again  by  our  own  Cornell  and  A\is- 

of  whom  are  Graduates  Rose,  Early 
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Manistees,  Irish  Cobbler s,^rs,  Raleighs>  nn- 

Carmans,  Rur\V;Vintains  Moneymakers  and 

proved  Green  Alounta  u^  ^  fro\n  barrels  to 
Gold  Coins,  possible  prices  as  we 

carloads  at  the  PRi  direct  to  you. 

are  Seed  Growers  anas  R  Com- 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog 
Olete  Price  List  Free. 

^  Edward  F.mbble  Seedflrower 


Pedigree ' 
Vegetable 


SjtidAy 


This  seal  on  every 
packet  of  Sutton’s 
Seeds  is  a  guarantee 
of  pedigree  quality. 


Now  obtainable  right  in  New  York 

Sutton  &  Sons,  known  the  world  over  as  the  leading  breeders 
of  pedigree  vegetables,  have  supplied  us  with  a  large  stock  of 
their  choicest  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  you  can  order  them  direct  from  us.  No  waiting.  Seeds 
are  shipped  promptly  on  receipt  of  order.  For  quality and  big 
crops  they  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Write  for  FREE  Vegetable  Seed  Catalog 

Our  new,  special  American  Edition  of  Sutton’s  Vegetable  Seed  Catalog  is 
profusely  illustrated.  It  lists  and  describes  many  varieties  that  have  received 
awards  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  first  prizes  in 
Amenca.  Write  today. 

H.  P.  WINTER  &  CO.,  Inc.  AmirJtctZ  &esoJor 

Box  305,  64  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 


Have  a  Successful  Garden 

T_T ARRIS  SEEDS  are  raised  according  to 
AJ-  modern  scientific  methods  of  breeding 
which  keep  them  up  to  the  highest  possible 
standard  as  to  quality  and  yieid. 

We  are  Large  Growers  of  Farm 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

Gladiolus,  Dahlia  and  other  bulbs  and  many 
flowering  plants.  Our  new  catalog  in  colors  con¬ 
tains  many  unusual  suggestions  for  your  garden 
and  offers  you  the  opportunity  of  buying  seeds 
of  a  very  superior  quality  direct  from  the  “grower 
at  wholesale  prices.  Ask  for  catalog  and  if  you 
raise  vegetables  or  flowers  for  market,  ask  also 
for  Market  Gardeners’  wholesale  price  list 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY 

R.  F.  D.  7.  COLDWATER.  N.  Y. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct  — 


^GRAPE-VINES 


LAKES 


66  varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  Fruits, 
Shrubs,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine.  Descriptive  cata¬ 
log  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries, Inc. .  Box  9,Fredonia,N.  Y. 


Our  stock  is  carefully  grown,  selected  and  delivered  makes 
rapid  growth.  Prices  moderate.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

Finger  Lakes  Nurseries,  508  Washington  St..  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HOPE  FARM  PEACH 

Originated  with  H.  W,  Collingwood,  late  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  Farm  Paper  and 

NEW  MONMOUTH  BEAUTY  APPLE 

Two  new  fruits  whose  season  and  quality  mean  larger  profits  to  everyone  who  plants  them.  Send 
for  full  descriptions  and  special  trial  orchard  offers — TODAY,  Complete  line  of  nursery”  stock 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  D,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Thousands— 

One  and  two-year-olds 

Certified  by  the  Mass.  Fruit 
Growers *  Association,  Inc. 

PROTECT  your  investment  by  using 
Maloney’s  Certified  stock.  The  lead 
seal  stays  on  the  trees  until  it  bears 
fruit  true-to-name.  Maloney  Apple  trees 
are  budded  on  whole  branched  -  root 
Imported  French  Seedlings.  The  bud 
scions  are  cut  from  our  own  bearing 
trees.  The  Trees  are  all  dug  by  steam 
power  to  avoid  injuring  the  root  systems. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  68 

We  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See 


Yes!  We  Have 
Cortland  Apple  Trees 

This  popular  new  variety 
is  in  great  demand,  and  the 
stock  of  genuine  Cortland 
Trees  is  limited.  Play  safe 
by  planting  Maloney’s  Certi¬ 
fied  Cortland  Trees.  You  can 
make  no  safer  orchard  invest¬ 
ment.  Growers  for  44  years. 

Big  FREE  Catalog 

shows  Cortland,  Delicious  and 
other  Apples  in  natural  cofors, 
also  Peaches,  Cherries,  Plums, 
Pears,  Berries  and  Grapes. 
Ornamentals  for  beautifying 
the  home  grounds.  Send  for 
your  copy  today. 

Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Catalog 
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THE  CULTI-P ACKER  IS  MADE  ONLY  BY  DUNHAM 


IT  CULTIVATES.  Breaks 
crusts,  hinders  weeds,  resets 
roots,  makes  growth  more 
rapid,  saves  one  or  more 
shovel  cultivations. 


Culti-Pack  To  Prevent 

Winter  Killing 

A  Culti-Packer  used  in  early  Spring  when 
soil  conditions  permit,  prevents  winterkill¬ 
ing  of  winter  wheat,  alfalfa,  meadows,  etc. 
Roots,  which  have  been  heaved,  are  re¬ 
set.  Cracks,  opened  by  frosts,  are  closed 
up.  The  top  soil  is  made  mellow.  The 
whole  field  is  restored  to  a  good  growing 
condition. 

The  Improved  Culti-Packer  is 
sold  to  you  ON  A  MONEY 
BACK  GUARANTEE  by 

G.  L.  F.  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

^astern  States  Farmers  Exchange, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

— or  write  to  the  address  below 
for  information 

THE  DUNHAM  COMPANY 

B«~.  (&b”t „°J) 


IT  PACKS.  Wheels  pene¬ 
trate  deeply,  close  up  air 
spaces,  make  compact  firm 
seed  bed.  Helps  control  Corn 
Borer. 


IT  MULCHES.  Rear  wheels 
split  ridges  made  by  front 
wheels,  plowing  and  replow¬ 
ing  the  field  to  form  a  loose 
mulch,  saves  moisture. 


Since  1846 


FREE 

Write  for 
“Soil  Sense” 
— many  help- 
ful  farming 
hints. 


nUNHAM 

METCALFS 

^eeds_of_Jtnown_Ori3in^ 


The  Best -Paying  Oats 
For  Eastern  Farmers 

After  testing  for  a  number  of  seasons,  we  set¬ 
tled  on  Alberta  Cluster  Oats  as  the  most  profit¬ 
able  to  grow  under  Eastern  conditions.  We  im¬ 
port  directly  from  Western  Canada,  where  these 
Oats  attain  great  vigor.  The  kernels  have  thin 
hulls  and  big,  fat  meats.  Measured  bushels  often 
weigh  48  lbs.  Yields  of  80  bus.  per  acre  have 
been  reported.  Packed  in  strong  three-bushel 
burlap  bags,  which  are  free.  Freight  paid  on 
9  bushels  or  more.  Prices:  March  15th  delivery, 
$1.30  per  32-lb.  bushel. 

Canning  and  Market  Peas 

These  standard  varieties  need  no  description.  Our  stock 
is  carefully  selected.  The  results  of  tests  for  purity 
and  germination  are  plainly  printed*  on  tags  attached  to 
every  bag.  Freight  paid  on  4  bushels  or  more. 

Dark  Pod  Telephone  per  bu . $8.00 

Alderman  per  bu . 8.00 

Thomas  Laxton  per  bu . 9.00 

Gradus  per  bu . , .  9.50 

Laxtonian  per  bu . ..10.00 

Peas  for  the  Home  Garden 

Thomas  Laxton  Peas — Very  early,  wrinkled  variety. 
Splendid  yielder.  Postpaid,  1  qt.,  50c;  2  qts.,  95c. 
Order  today. 

Special  prices  quoted  on  quantity  orders  to  Clubs  and 
Granges.  Shipments  made  the  day  order  is  received. 

Money-Saving  Catalog  &  Seed  Samples— FREE 

Write  today  for  our  big  Catalog  of  Field,  Market  Gar¬ 
den  and  Home  Garden  Seeds.  Mention  the  crops  that 
interest  you;  we’ll  send  Samples  for  your  inspection, 
You  take  no  chances  in  ordering  from  us. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118-A  North  Warren  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.J 
Seed  Headquarters  Since  1910 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Hens  and  Asparagus 

While  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
an  asparagus  bed  fenced  in  or  out  of 
range  of  the  fowls,  I  do  not  think  that 
hens  would  do  any  material  injury  to 
the  young  asparagus  shoot,  as  my  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  fowls  do  not  relish  as¬ 
paragus  in  anj'  form.  We  often  throw 
the  cuttings  when  paring  it  for  cooking 
out  into  the  yard,  and  notice  that  the 
fowls  never  touch  it,  and  it  remains 
there  until  dried  up. 

Of  course  all  gardens  should  be 
fenced  in,  and  it  would  be  decidedly 
the  best  and  wisest  plan  for  anyone  to 
have  his  asparagus  bed  inside  of  the 
garden  fence.  w.  h.  h. 

Virginia. 


Care  of  Young  Chestnut 
Trees 

I  have  a  few  young  chestnuts  coming 
up  in  some  fields  I  have  cleared  off,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do  with 
them  to  keep  the  grubs  from  taking  them, 
too.  Could  they  be  transplanted?  They 
must  have  been  planted  by  squirrels,  for 
I  cannot  find  any  old  stubs  around  them. 

Stone  Iiidge,  N.  Y.  F.  J.  L. 

Quite  a  good  many  of  these  young  trees 
have  come  up  since  the  blight  has  passed 
over,  and  they  may  live  unless  reinfected. 
There  would  be  no  special  safeguard  in 
transplanting  them,  as  if  the  disease  is 
around  it  is  quite  sure  to  get  them  any¬ 
way. 


Lime  for  Heating  Hotbed 

Would  some  one  describe  a  hotbed 
in  which  heat  is  obtained  by  alternate 
layers  of  quicklime  and  cornstalks? 
Has  this  plan  proved  desirable  in  the 
absence  of' fresh  manure?  j.  p.  p. 

Springfield,  Mass. 
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That*©  what  J .  A . 
Hiplogl©  of  Appa- 
.  noose  Co.,  la.,  mad© 
With  his  Hercules  Stump 
Puller  during  th©  past  six 

Jears  in  spare  time.  Wm. 

alaon  of  Kansas  clenred 
hi©  own  land,  made  $2000, 
then  sold  his  machine.  There 
Is  big  money  in  pulling  stumps 
for  yourself  and  others  with 


HERCULES 


ALL  STEEL  — 
TRIPLE  POWER 


STUMP  PULLER 


Clear  any  stump  land  quickly  at  very  low  cost.  Hand  or 
horse  power  machines.  Easy  work.  Hercules  is  the 
"  t,  reliable,  efficient,  dependable  machine  for  puffing 
stumps  and  hedges.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  users  say  so. 

Wrif-f*  Today  for  new  combined  land 
11  clearing  guide  and  catalog. 
Reduced  price  offer  to  early  buyer©.  Big 
discount  to  first  buyer  in  your  territory. 
Easy  payments.  Only  $10.00  down. 

Send  no  money-just  your  name 
—today. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CoT 

1330  29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


ASawFor$10% 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
•lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
—  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

i 


© 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


PMMG 


FOOT 


Cut  Price  Cat- 
i  alog  before  you  bu 
Fencing,  Netting.  Ga 
Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 
ins,  Paint,  Separators  or  Furnaces. 

Prices  Lower  Than  Ever 

See  the  money  I  save  you  this  year.  I  pay 
Freight— 24-hour  service— guaranteed  quality. 
Write  today.  Lowest  prices  in  16  years.  —  Jim 

Brown.  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.4306  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


^Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
^catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co./  AMfa.dAK-.Sta.  37  Middletown.  Ohio 


BITUMINOUS  COAL 

For  cheese  factories  and  milk  plants. 

FAIRVIEW  MINING  CO.,  Wabash  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Plant  Hardy 
New  England 
Grown  Trees 


For  38  years  leading  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  have  planted  Barnes  Bros. 
New  England  grown  trees  lie- 
cause  of  their  sturdiness,  hardi¬ 
ness  and  early  bearing.  Write 
today  for  our  big  new  1928  catalog  and  low  diiect- 
from-grower  prices.  Send  at  once  —  no  obligation. 

25  Big  Bargains  5  Liberty  Iris,  25c 

Write  today  for  list  of  25  Send  only  25c,  to  cover 
money-saving  assortments  postage  and  packing,  for  5 
of  hardy  trees,  shrubs,  beautiful  Liberty  Iris 
vines,  plants,  bulbs.  —assorted  varieties. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co..  Bos  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 


Zstablished  1890 


CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES,  $4.50  Per  100 

20  Caco,  $4.  California  Privet,  branched  strong  roots, 
12  to  18  in.,  S2.60  per  100;  18  to  'il  in.,  S3. SO  per  11)0,  all 
No.  1  plants,  none  better  at  any  price.  Post  or  express 
paid.  Bargain  list  free.  EARNHART'S  NURSERIES,  Bellsville.  Md. 


PI  flVPR  QCCn  Medium  Red,  Northern  grown.  Alsike, 
ULUICll  OLLU  Mam.  Red.  Write  for  special  prices. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.  224  Cloveland  Avo.  Canton,  O. 


iLADIOMIR  BULB 8 — Different  colors,  50  for  #1. 
I  1.  It.  I.AII8EN,  Yerguson  Are.,  N orivich to irn,  Conn. 


Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

“WE” 

By  COL.  CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

His  own  story  of  his  flight  with  his 
views  on  the  future  of  aviation. 

Price,  $2.50 

CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

HIS  LIFE 

Bv  DALE  VAN  EVERY  and 
MORRIS  de  HAVEN  TRACY 
The  story  of  his  life.  Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Gregory’s 

Giant 

Dahlia -like 

ZINNIAS 

Amazing  size  and  beauty. 
Produce  an  abundance  of 
long-lasting  blooms  4  to  7 
inches  across,  resembling 
dahlias.  All  colors.  Very 
easy  to  grow.  Send  25c 
today;  we’ll  mail  three 
I5c  packages,  postpaid. 

1928  Seed  Book 
FREE  on  request 


J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc 
15  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Make  Bi$  Profits! 

icon’s 


BEANS 


€ 

For  soil  Improvement 
|  |  alone  they  pay  for 

—  _  themselves.  A  valuable 

general  farm  crop. 
They  make  rich  hay, 
pasture  and  nutritious 
silage  and  build  np 
soil  fertility.  Will  grow 
in  poor  soil.  Any  farmer  can  grow  Scott’s  Soy  Beans. 
Soy  bean  hay  is  richer  in  protein  than  any  other 
annual  crop  of  equal  yield.  Scott’s  Soy  Beans  are 
of  highest  quality  and  cost  no  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kind.  And  besides  —  we  pay  the  freight. 
Our  new  Seed  Guide  is  the  best  book  we  have  ever 
offered.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  412  »:•  Marysville,  Ohio 

OATS 

CCh|CATinK|  One  of  the  most  productive 
oats  in  cultivation.  75 
bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lb3. 
per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality.  We 
are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 
QCCn  PORN  Early  Clarage  and  White 
OCCU  lunm  Cap.  Excellent  yielders 
and  never  fail  to  ripen.  Choice  seed  as  low 
as  $2.75  bu.  Also  barley,  grass  seed,  soy  beans, 
etc.  Write  for  circular  and  samples. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  Box  15  Melrose,  O. 

For  47  Years 

Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 

Have  been  giving  satisfaction  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  planters  who  have? 'profited  by 
planting  them.  Our  aim  is  highest  pos¬ 
sible  quality. 

pnnn  couvon  worth  25c.  with  our  new 
JT  HEjEj  catalog  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

Ford  Seed  Co.,  B0124 ,  Ravenna,  O. 

W  ashington 
Asparagus 

Heavy,  guaranteed,  true-to-name,  1  year  old  roots  at 
$1.50  per  100.  Postpaid.  Sent  with  complete  culture 
directions.  Also  ltliubarb  and  Horseradish  Hoots. 
OKItTIFIED — Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants.  Grape  Vines  and  Strawberry  Plants. 

Writ?  for  free  descriptive  Catalog  with  prices. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO 

Delsea  Drive  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Hen  Manure  for  Vegetables 

I  have  about  10  tons  of  chicken 
manure,  slightly  mixed  with  peat  moss 
Some  of  it  is  a  year  old  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  about  six  months  old.  Just 
what  are  the  proper  chemicals  to  mix 
with  it  for  growing  practically  all  gar 
den  products?  Is  it  advisable  to  use 
lime  when  using  chicken  litter?  Should 
the  chemicals  be  mixed  in  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  or  is  it  better  to  wait  until 
I  want  to  use  the  manure  ?  What  are  the 
proper  quantities  of  chemicals  to  use? 
I  am  a  market  gardener  and  cultivate 
about  35  acres  in  garden  products.  I 
have  been  using  between  200  and  300 
tons  of  cow  manure  each  year  and 
grow  two  and  three  crops  on  the  same 
ground ;  so  I  need  plenty  of  manure, 
but  find  it  harder  each  year  to  get 
enough.  I  can  buy  chicken  litter  from 
nearby  poultry  farms,  and  will  do  so  if 
you  advise  me  that  it  is  as  good  as  cow 
manure  for  garden  products.  e.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

If  E.  S.  can  secure  hen  manure  at  a 
reasonable  price  it  is  far  superior  to 
cow  manure  for  growing  vegetables  of 
all  kinds.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  com¬ 
plete  manure  of  itself  and  will  need 
chemicals  mixed  with  it  to  make  it 
such. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  just  the 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  it  would  need,  not 
knowing  how  much  litter  is  mixed  with 
the  hen  manure,  but  judging  the  ma¬ 
nure  was  one-fourtli  litter  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  100  lbs.  of  sulphate  or  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  and  200  lbs.  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  be  mixed  with  every  ton  of  the 
hen  manure. 

Do  not  mix  it  until  the  time  it  is 
wanted  for  spreading.  After  ground  is 
plowed,  spread  broadcast  and  harrow 
thoroughly  until  this  manure  is  well 
mixed  with  the  soil.  I  would  not  use 
lime  with  this,  but  if  the  soil  needs 
lime  spread  one  ton  to  acre  after  first 
crop  is  off  and  harrow  in  after  plowing. 

Wif.  PERKIKS. 


Tif  ton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Succession,  Danish  Bullhead, 
Copenhagen  Market  and  Golden  Acre.  Tomato  Plants: 
Bonnie  Best,  Greater  Baltimore,  Livingston  Globe,  John 
Baer  and  Earliana.  Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker  Onion 
Plants.  Ruby  King  and  Bull  Nose  Pepper  Plants.  Post 
paid,  250,  $1.00;  600,  $1.50;  1,000,  $3.50.  Express 
Collect  $1.50  per  1,000.  Care  used  in  packing.  We 
guarantee  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


RASPBERRY  SETS 

Reds  and  Blacks 

Disease  Free.  Ten  Varieties 

WHITE  FARM  CO., 6I0NA,  N.  Y. 


Raspberry  Plants 

Certified  stock  of  Latham.  Cuthbert,  Marlboro,  Idaho,  St. 
Regis,  Herbert,  King,  Golden  Queen,  Plum  Farmer,  and 
Columbian.  Also  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  asparagus, 
shade  trees,  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  hardy  plants. 

May  We  Send  You  Our  Catalog? 

GEORGE  0.  AIKEN  NURSERY  Box  M  PUTNEY.  VERMONT 

“Grown  in  Vermont.  It's  Hardy ”  • 


The  Everlasting 

STRAWBERRY 

Bears  2  Full  Crops  Yearly 
Spring  and  Fall.  Great  yielder  o  b'g 
beautiful  berries.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog 
of  Berry  Plants,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Perennials,  etc. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  251,  Pulaski,  N.  V. 

“The  Strawberry  Man”  for  kb  Years  1 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  June  and 

Everbearing  Varieties.  Reduced  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

M.  B.  PUYOlt  It.  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  Ml>. 

CTQAU/QCDQV  Dl  ANTQ  missionary,  big  joe,  S3  50— 1000. 

OlfiAVYDtlml  rLAil  10  Robt.  Smith,  Nassawadox.Va 

Sweet  Clover  Seed  White  B-1-°-8som’- Northe,n 


Pear  Trees  Fail  to  Fruit 

I  have  one  Flemish  Beauty  and  two 
Bartlett  pear  trees.  They  were  planted 
about  eight  years  ago,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  they  have  not  borne  any 
fruit,  although  they  have  been  full  of 
blossom  the  last  two  years.  They  are 
planted  about  50  feet  apart.  l.  p.  t. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Unless  by  chance  you  were  sent  three 
trees  of  one  variety  and  there  are  no 
other  varieties  nearby  to  provide  for 
pollination,  there  should  be  no  trouble 
from  faulty  cross-pollination.  You  can 
determine  this  for  yourself  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  leaves,  blossoms,  twigs,  buds 
and  general  type  of  growth.  If  all  the 
trees  are  alike  this  may  be  the  source 
of  trouble.  It  is  more  likely  that  frost 
or  cool  weather  have  injured  the  set. 
There  are  insect  and  disease  troubles 
which  might  be  responsible,  hut  they 
are  so  marked  in  their  symptoms  that 
you  would  notice  them  and  remark 
about  them.  Another  possibility  is  that 
of  poor  vigor  of  tree  and  consequent 
dropping  of  newly-set  fruit.  If  the  ter¬ 
minal  growth  is  not  vigorous,  try  scat¬ 
tering  a  full  handful  of  nitrate  of  soda 
or  ammonium  sulphate  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  out  under  the 
branches,  making  the  application  in 
early  Spring  just  as  the  buds  begin  to 
swell.  H.  B.  T. 


prices.  HOLMES  SEED  CO. 


grown.  Write  for  special 

224  Cleveland  live.  CANTON,  OHIO 


rrrn  DATATArC  20  varieties  Taney  hill  seleet- 
iSCtll  M  UlrllvLO  od  Mountains,  Russets,  Etc. 
Wou  Gold  Medal  World’s  Fair.  R.  C.  HASTINGS.  Malone,  N.  Y. 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30 (b  SI.,  New  York 


A  Wayne  County,  N.  Y., 
Report 

I  had  good  crops  of  corn,  beans  and 
potatoes  last  year.  My  red  kidney 
beans  average  20  bu.  to  the  acre;  I 
had  10%  acres  and  thrashed  210  bu. 
I  had  G %  acres  of  potatoes  planted, 
2%  ft.  each  way,  and  dug  a  little  over 
1,000  bu.,  but  the  price  on  potatoes  is 
not  very  good.  What  do  you  think 
about  holding  them?  g.  R. 

Macedon,  N.  Y. 


B 


a  a 


When  you  buy 

Nitrogen 

ask  your  fertilizer  dealer 

these  three  questions 


JL 


1.  What  is  the  mechanical  condition 
—is  the  fertilizer  well-pulverized,  and 
ready  for  immediate  use? 

,  2.  Is  it  readily  available  for  plant 

use  after  application? 

3.  Will  it  leach  out  under  heavy 
rains? 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
scores  on  every  count! 

It  is  fine  and  dry,  easy  to  apply, 
quickly  available,  non-leaching — and 
low  in  cost  per  unit  of  nitrogen. 
(Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  con¬ 
tains  25  lA  %  ammonia,  2044%  nitrogen, 
guaranteed.)  These  are  features  which 
have  rapidly  brought  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  to  a  position  of  leadership 
throughout  the  world. 

NOTE:  See  your  dealer  now  regarding 
your  requirements  for  this  season.  Re¬ 
member  there  was  a  serious  shortage  of 
Sulphate  last  f.  Place  your  order 
now.  We’ll  send  you  a  free  sample — just 
mail  the  coupon. 

Results  PROVE  the 
quick  availability  of  the  nitrogen  in 

ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office)  G-3-28  NA 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am  especially 

interested  in . 

{Write  names  of  crops  on  line  above) 
and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 

Name _ _ _ 


The 

^  Company 

Agricultural  Dept. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Medina,  O. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Shreveport,  La. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
In  Canada 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Free  Sample 

We’ll  send  vou-FREE— 
enough  Arcadian  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  to  fertilize  25  sq.  ft. 
of  soil.  We  will  also  send  you 
free  bulletins  by  leading  au¬ 
thorities  telling  how  best  to 
use  Arcadian.  Just  fill  in  the 
coupon  and  mail  it — today! 


Address. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Allen’s  1928  Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable — 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
Write  today  for  your  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  FREE. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Market  St,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 


and 

Baskets 

_  Write  forour 

r  rec  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country .  _ 

New  Albany  Box  4  Basket  Co..  Box  1 1 1  New  Albany ,In«L 


Strawberries 


The  money  mak¬ 
ing  varieties  are 

_  all  described  in 

our  Free  1928  Berry  Book.  Highest  quality  plants. 
Lowest  prices.  EAYKEK  BROS.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


It***1 


hi,.  Hn.  ’.ni 
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'TRAWBERRIES  ‘^GROW’^’EM 

1  Townsends  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  Leading  Strawberry  plant  guide.  Written  by 
a  life  long  strawberry  grower.  Up- 
to-Date  ad  vice  on  varieties  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions.  Valuable  to  every 
strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  Free 
for  the  asking.  Fully  des¬ 
cribes  and  illustrates  the 
leadingstandard  varieties  of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Grape  Vines, 
Asparagus,  Dahlia,  Gladiola 
Bulbs,  etc. 

Everything  quoted  at  wholesale 
prices  direct  to  growers.  YoU 
.  „  ,  save  from  25  to  50%  by  deal* 

[ng  direct  with  us,  A  postal  card  will  bring  It. 

Ei  W.  Townsend  &  Sons,  25  Vino  Streot,  Salisbury,  Md, 


RFF’S 


Berry  Plants 

36  Years  in  the 
Nursery  Business 

1400  Acres  fertilesoilin  the  heart  of 
Ohio.  Small  fruit  plants  and  ornamen- 
talsourspecialty.  Hardy,  vigorous  stock. 

N.w  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry. 
Latham  Rad  Raapbarry. 

Now  Rad  Laavod  Japanaao  Barberry. 

Othervarieties  listed  in  our  new  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  S35  Copy  free  on  request. 

W.  N.  SCARFF  &  SONS.  New  Carlisle,  0. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Mlllli..o  TI.OW.  —A  C  ->  C  A  «  /NO  A 


Millions  of  Thom  at  $2.50 


per  1  OOO 


H.  F.  Richer,  Pa.,  says,  “I  sold  $G00  worth  of  berries 
from  3500  of  your  plants.”  Catalog  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Sox  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

*4 Better  plants  for  less  money ” 


urpee’s 


Grow 


The  Vegetables  or  Flowers 

you  would  like  to  see  grow¬ 
ing  in  your  garden  or  on  your 
farm,  read  all  about  them 
in  Burpee’s  Annual — The 
Leading  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
log.  A  new  Branching  Sweet 
Corn,  with  as  many  as  six 
ears  to  a  plant,  new  Dahlias, 
and  four  new  Sweet  Peas  are 
described  in  B  urpee’3  Annual. 

Write  for  Burpee’s.  Annual 
today. 


r- . CUT  HERE- 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  B  urpee  's  A  nnual. 


256 


Name. 


R.  D.  or  St. 


P.O. 


.State, 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


Winter:  Part  II 

Winter  seems  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  and  the  last.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  the  last  half  of  the 
year,  and  on  Candlemas  Day  the 
ground  hog  weather  prophet  saw  his 
shadow  and  predicted  a  late  Spring. 
Winter  has  so  far  been  undecided  as 
to  what  to  d@  about  snow,  and  snatches 
off  our  white  coverlid  just  as  it  is 
nicely  settled.  One  thinks  to  himself, 
“We  shall  have  some  cold  weather, 
now,  with  all  this  snow  on  the  ground,” 
and  next  day  finds  himself  looking  out 
upon  bare  brown  fields.  It  has  been  so 
far,  a  Winter  that  fills  cisterns,  and 
lowers  the  price  of  potatoes.  For  not¬ 
withstanding  the  breaking  up  of  road 
beds  due  to  the  struggle  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  potatoes  roll  merrily  and  un¬ 
hampered  to  local  markets.  Perhaps, 
but  who  knows,  there  may  not  be  too 
many  left  by  Spring. 

As  men  instinctively  reach  for  the 
plow  handles  when  the  time  is  right, 
so  this  Winter  have  they  turned  to 
their  axes.  Thei’e  has  been  an  urge  to¬ 
ward  extensive  wood  cutting,  not  only 
back  in  the  woods  but  along  the  road 
sides.  I  do  not  remember  ever  having 
known  so  many  trees  that  I  counted  as 
friends  to  fall  in  such  a  short  time. 
One  of  the  two  wine-glass  elms  has  felt 
the  teeth  of  the  saw,  trembled  against 
the  sky,  and  swept  with  faint  thunder 
to  the  ground.  She  did  not  belong  to 
us,  but  we  found  her  a  lovely  com¬ 
panion  at  the  breakfast  table.  She 
was  very  tall  and  slender  with  two 
great  arms  stretching  up  into  the  sky. 
When  the  wind  came  her  struggles 
were  akin  to  human,  and  tremendous  to 
witness.  The  eye  accepted  her  con¬ 
tour  as  a  thing  of  beauty  and  searched 
her  out  at  every  opportunity.  I  am 
thankful  that  I  am  not  to  burn  her  in 
the  kitchen  stove.  At  the  root  of  her 
stump  there  rises  her  child,  the  elm  of 
the  future,  which  is  of  the  same  out¬ 
line  and  already  some  15  ft.  in  height. 

Every  time  I  walk  in  the  woods  I 
feel  that  I  ought  to  write  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  in  application  for  a  few 
thousand  baby  trees.  There  are  some 
restrictions — the  woodlot  must  not  be 
pastured,  and  if  you  wish  white  pine 
you  must  swear  that  you  will  remove 
every  gooseberry  and  currant  bush 
within  500  ft.  of  the  planting,  as  cer¬ 
tain  fungi  peculiar  to  these  bushes 
unite  with  a  fungus  on  the  pine  tree 
and  produce  “white  pine  blister.”  Some 
peeled  ghostly,  dead  chestnuts  back  in 
the  woods  teach  a  lesson  of  what  a 
fatal  force  a  simple  fungus  may  be. 
Black  currant  is  said  to  be  the  worst 
offender  in  harboring  the  destroyer. 

Elsie  seems  to  remember  this  very 
clearly  in  connection  with  her  nature 
study  work  in  school,  but  she  did  not 
pass'  Regents  in  arithmetic.  There 
were  25  examples  to  be  done  in  one  and 
one-half  hours,  and  after  that,  five  i’or 
the  remaining  period  of  equal  length. 
Elsie  says  that  the  most  trying  thing 
about  the  whole  examination  was  the 
procession  of  strange  teachers  that 
walked  past  and  stared  at  her  work. 
This  had  the  effect  of  confusing  her  in 
her  calculations.  “I  tried  putting  my 
arm  over  my  paper,  mother,  when  they 
came  past,”  mourns  Elsie,  “but  it  was 
very  politely  moved  aside.  There  were 
nine  teachers  in  the  room  at  once,  and 
when  the  last  had  gone  by  me,  it  was 
time  for  the  first  to  come  back  again. 
It  was  hard  to  think,  and  to  keep 
from  making  mistakes.  We  had  no 
time  to  look  over  our  first  paper  before 
it  was  taken  from  us.” 

If  nothing  else  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  examination,  we  have  at 
least  been  given  to  understand  what  is 
expected  of  the  aspiring  pupil.  Speed 
and  accuracy  are  the  basis  of  the  first 
part  of  the  test,  and  parents  who  are 
clever  in  arithmetic  might  well  spend 
the  last  half  of  the  Winter  in  drilling 
these  qualities  into  boys  and  girls  who 
must  try  Regents  in  June.  Simple  ad¬ 
dition,  subtraction  and  division,  with¬ 
out  “reasoning”  are  typical  of  the  first 
25.  Each  one  must  be  exactly  correct, 
the  work  of  a  perfect  accountant  whose 
self-possession  does  not  flinch  under 
the  scrutiny  of  passing  observers.  The 
ideal  class  is  one  teacher  and  one  pupil, 
but  where  do  we  ever  come  upon  ideal 
conditions  in  real  life?  Out  in  the 
world  where  teachers  are  employers  or 
competitors  the  child  must  learn  to 
make  his  answers  correctly  in  any  sit¬ 
uation,  or  lose  his  chance  to  advance; 
after  all  the  Regents  are  for  Elsie  only 
a  foretaste  of  what  is  to  come  later 
on.  She  must  learn  to  “conquer”  a 
hard  position  and  glory  in  the  struggle. 

At  Christmas  time  the  business  of  ac¬ 
companying  the  school  chorus  on  the 


organ  fell  to  eight-year-okl  Jane,  the 
red-head,  also  the  furnishing  of  musi¬ 
cal  background  for  the  pantomine  rep¬ 
resenting  Holy  Night.  It  seemed  like 
a  large  responsibility  for  a  small  child 
barely  four  feet  in  height.  Supposing 
something  happened,  a  sickness  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  would  make  it  impossible 
for  her  to  perform,  and  should  spoil 
the  whole  entertainment?  Supposing 
she  should  play  the  wrong  piece?  She 
memorized  the  pieces  as  well  as  the 
program,  in  which  teacher  had  man¬ 
aged  to  find  pegs  on  which  to  hang 
memory.  The  organ  was  screened  and 
the  situation  made  as  nearly  ideal  as 
possible.  But  at  the  last  minute,  after 
all  the  people  were  there,  a  hot  lamp 
chimney  tumbled  off  a  lamp  that  was 
sitting  perfectly  still  on  a  table,  and 
it  was  the, musician’s  hand  that  caught 
it.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was  weeping 
with  pain  and  the  chances  of  her  play¬ 
ing  an  organ  seemed  very  slender,  in¬ 
deed.  However,  we  sent  for  some 
camphor  ointment  and  covered  the 
hand  with  a  thick  coating,  which 
stopped  the  steady  pain.  The  people 
were  waiting,  not  knowing  what  had 
happened,  so  the  entertainment  went  on 
as  if  nothing  had — Holy  Night,  O  Little 
Town  of  Bethlehem,  and  O  Come  All 
Ye  Faithful,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But 
you  should  have  seen  the  old  organ 
keys  next  morning.  That  is  what  I 
mean  by  life  not  giving  us  the  chance 
to  work  under  ideal  conditions  always. 
We  cannot  plan  definitely  on  having 
things  just  right,  though  the  world  will 
judge  us  regardless. 

A  little  gray  mother  mouse  who  de¬ 
cided  to  build  her  nest  under  the 
piano  keys  has  been  giving  us  trouble 
lately.  Elsie  and  Jane  were  certain 
that  this  was  the  very  same  mouse  that 
often  came  out  and  sat  with  them 
while  they  undressed  at  night. 

“You  have  no  idea  how  cunning  she 
is,”  they  say,  “for  she  holds  up  her 
little  paws  like  a  squirrel,  and  her 
whiskers  twitch !  O  promise  me, 
mother,  that  you  will  not  kill  her. 
There  must  be  some  way  to  get  her  to 
leave  the  piano,  besides  that !”  After 
lying  awake  listening  to  the  direful 
sound  of  gnawing,  and  finding  that 
traps  were  not  accepted  by  this  par¬ 
ticular  mouse,  I  took  the  piano  apart 
and  removed  a  sizable  nest,  but  no 
mouse.  That  same  evening  Daddy  and 
I  went  away,  and  when  we  came  back 
there  was  great  news  awaiting  us.  The 
mouse  had  been  discovered  in  the  bath¬ 
room  and  had  run  up  the  inside  of 
Elsie’s  sweater  while  she  was  on  her 
hands  and  knees  looking  for  it.  The 
children  decided  at  once  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  this  particular 
mouse  to  be  rescued  before  their  par¬ 
ents  reached  home.  They  had  carried 
the  little  mother,  still  wrapped  up  in 
the  sweater,  out  to  the  barn.  Somehow, 
in  the  very  moment  of  her  x’elease,  the 
poor  frightened  thing  set  her  teeth  in 
Elsie’s  finger.  But  she  scampered  off 
in  safety  and  the  air  is  clear  of  im¬ 
pending  disaster  today.  It  is  a  vei’y 
good  thing  for  all  of  us,  not  to  mention 
the  piano,  that  she  has  gone,  with  a 
possible  lunch  for  Jimmy,  the  barn  cat, 
not  unlikely. 

Will  the  last  end  of  Winter  be  fatal 
to  the  dogwood  tree  that  we  brought 
from  a  friend’s  woodlot  last  Spring, 
and  watered  faithfully  all  Summer? 
A  gift  tree  has  a  value  aside  from  the 
simple  fact  of  its  being.  You  look  at 
it  years  afterward  and  feel  that  it  has 
somehow  taken  on  the  feeling  of  the 
giver.  And  then,  a  tree  always  keeps 
on  giving  as  long  as  it  lives.  The  dog¬ 
wood  is  planted  in  the  lawn,  between 
the  dining-room  windows  and  the  lily 
pool.  We  watch  it  anxiously,  for  it 
shed  its  leaves  rather  too  early  last 
Fall,  but  when  Elsie  pressed  the  bark 
with  her  finger  nail,  fresh  green 
showed  underneath.  That,  I  feel  sure, 
is  a  sign  of  life. 

Winter,  Part  Two,  is  a  time  of  test¬ 
ing — for  values.  MRS.  f.  h.  unger. 


Ask  Them  to  Support  the 
School  Bills 

1.  Direct  your  Senator  and  Member  of 
Assembly  to  support  the  Thayer-Ged- 
ney  bills. 

2.  Urge  the  following  legislative  lead¬ 
ers  to  pass  these  bills.  There  is  little 
doubt  about  their  passing  if  these  lead¬ 
ers  will  consent :  Hon.  John  Knight, 
Senate  Chamber;  Hon.  Charles  J. 
Hewitt,  Senate  Chamber;  Hon.  Joseph 
A.  McGinnies,  Assembly  Chamber. 

3.  Write  courteous  but  determined 
letters  to  the  following  committee  mem¬ 
bers  : 

Assembly  Committee  on  Education 


(Address  Assembly  Chamber)  : 

Hon.  Irving  F.  Rice,  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty. 

Hon.  Frank  S.  Hall,  Niagara  Coxxnty. 

Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hanley,  Wyoming 
County. 

Hon.  Henry  W.  Hutt,  Erie  Coxxnty. 

Hon.  Harry  A.  Tellier,  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty. 

Hon.  W.  Ray  Austin,  Monroe  Coun¬ 
ty. 

Hon.  Dewitt  C.  Dominick,  Orange 
Coxxnty. 

Hon.  Forman  Whitcomb,  Broome 
Coxxnty. 

Hon.  Wilson  Messer,  Steuben  Coun¬ 
ty. 

Hon.  Gxxernsey  T.  Cross,  Sullivan 
County. 

Hon.  C.  H.  Muncil,  Franklin  County. 

Hon.  Vincent  H.  Auleta,  New  Yoi’k. 

Senate  Education  Committee  (Ad¬ 
dress,  Senate  Chamber)  : 

Hon.  Homer  E.  A.  Dick,  Monroe 

County. 

Hon.  John  Knight,  Genesee,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Livingston,  Allegany  counties. 

Hon.  Walter  W.  Westall,  Westches¬ 
ter  County. 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Hewitt,  Wayne, 

Seneca,  Cayxiga  counties. 

Hon.  B.  Roger  Wales,  Cortland, 

Broome,  Chenango  counties. 

Hon.  Caleb  H.  Baumes,  Orange,  Sxil- 
livan  counties. 

Hon.  James  S.  Trximan,  Tompkins, 
Schuyler,  Chemung,  Tioga  counties. 

Hon.  Arthur  H.  Wicks,  Greene, 

Ulster,  Delaware  counties. 

The  Legislature  is  responsible  to  the 
people  and  the  Legislature  will  respond 
when  “The  Voice  of  the  People”  is 
heard. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— On  the  ground  that  the 
law  of  the  State  bars  the  use  of  the  Bible 
in  public  schools,  Attorney  General  W. 
W.  Potter,  of  Michigan,  announced  an 
opinion  Feb.  9  which  necessitates  discoxi- 
tinuanee  of  religious  courses  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  normal  schools  and  at  Michigan  State 
College.  Potter  explained  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  clearly  prevents  use  of  any  re¬ 
ligious  text  book.  Although  the  State 
College  and  the  normal  schools  are  not 
“public  schools”  under  the  law,  authori¬ 
ties  explained  the  constitutional  provision 
affecting  the  lower  institutions  would 
have  like  effect  upon  them.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  is  not  affected  by  the 
ruling.  Religious  training  thei’e  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  separate  building  not  main¬ 
tained  by  the  State.  The  normal  schools 
and  the  State  College,  however,  conduct 
courses  designed  to  present  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  Christianity.  The  fact  that  Bible 
study  is  optional  does  not  evade  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Constitution,  which  holds 
that  sectarian  text  books  may  not  be 
used  in  the  public  schools,  Potter  ruled. 

Over  pi’otests  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Mayor  Lodge  of  Detroit  cut  Feb.  9 
$7,333,888  from  the  board’s  budget  re¬ 
quests  of  $24,063,861  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  No  new  schools  are  to  be  built  un¬ 
less  the  city  finds  a  way  to  sell  more 
bonds,  the  Mayor  said.  In  his  economy 
program  the  Mayor  now  has  made  cuts 
approximating  $34,000,000  in  departmen¬ 
tal  budgets.  * 

With  a  concussion  that  rocked  Everett, 
Mass.,  and  was  felt  for  many  miles, _  a 
unit  of  ten  large  stills  in  the  refining 
plant  of  the  Beacon  Oil  Company  explod¬ 
ed  Feb.  10,  killing  12  persons.  At  least 
50  were  injured,  many  seriously.  The 
plant  of  the  oil  company  occupies  a  tract 
of  about  50  acres  on  the  bank  of  the 
Mystic  River  in  East  Everett,  opposite 
Charlestown.  The  stills  affected  form 
one  unit  in  a  total  of  25  in  the  plant. 
President  R.  B.  Kahle  of  the  company 
said  the  explosion  probably  was  caused  by 
the  failure  of  a  low  pressure  still. 

Fire  in  the  Ilollinger  gold  mine,  at 
Timmins,  Ont.,  Feb.  10,  caused  the  death 
of  10  men,  and  trapped  30  others,  who 
were  rescued  with  difficulty. 

The  derailment  of  17  freight  cars  which 
piled  up  against  the  Balloeli  station  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  near  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.  H.,  Feb.  13,  caused  the  death  of 
four  men  who  were  trapped  in  the  sta¬ 
tion.  The  stove  in  the  little  building  was 
overturned,  setting  fire  to  the  wreckage, 
and  the  men  wrere  burned  to  death.  Two 
others  were  rescued  and  taken  to  the 
Claremont  Flospital  suffering  from  severe 
injuries  but  are  expected  to  recover.  None 
of  the  train  crew  was  injured.  The  train 
of  33  cars  had  just  passed  a  siding  near 
Balloch  station,  five  miles  north  of  Clare¬ 
mont  Junction,  when  a  car  some  distance 
back  of  the  locomotive  left  the  rails,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  16  others.  The  six  men  in  the 
station  were  unable  to  get  out  before  the 
string  of  cars  fell  on  the  building,  vir¬ 
tually  demolishing  it. 

Percy  Jay  Fuller,  erstwhile  blue-sky 
promoter,  who  a  few  years  ago  from  a 
sumptuous  suite  of  offices  in  the  Guaran¬ 
ty  Trust  Company’s  building,  522  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  assei’ted  he  was  ready 
to  overthrow  the  “Sovietical”  Govern¬ 
ment  and  place  “Emperor”  Cyril  upon 
his  “rightful”  throne,  it  became  known 
Feb.  14  must  face  charges  of  fraudulent 
use  of  the  mails.  Though  Fuller  was  ar¬ 


rested  last  July  and  has  been  at  liberty 
in  bail  of  $25,000,  he  lias  since  been  the 
subject  of  a  Nation-wide  investigation 
just  completed  by  Post  Office  inspectors, 
under  direction  of  Charles  H.  Claralian, 
inspector  in  chai’ge  of  the  New  York  di¬ 
vision.  Fuller,  it  is  charged,  took  in  by 
his  latest  alleged  scheme  nearly  $1,000,- 
000  from  investors.  As  head  and  direct¬ 
ing  “genius”  of  a  concern  known  as  the 
United  Power  Syndicate,  he  is  alleged  to 
have  claimed  to  have  a  pi’ocess  whereby 
lie  could  make  gasoline  out  of  garbage. 
Literature  sent  through  the  mails  and 
high-powered  salesmanship  tactics  are  al¬ 
leged  to  have  assured  investox-s  that  gaso¬ 
line  through  this  process  was  being  pro¬ 
duced  at  4  cents  a  gallon.  The  securities 
offered  to  an  alleged  cai’efully  selected 
“sucker  list”  were  in  the  form  of  500,000 
“units”  at  a  par  value  of  $10  each.  Com¬ 
plaints  first  reached  Attorney  General 
Ottinger’s  office,  who  obtained  an  injunc¬ 
tion  from  Supreme  Court  Justice  Scudder 
prohibiting  further  sales. 

Gov.  Smith  of  New  York,  Feb.  14, 
signed  the  first  of  the  Baumes  Crime 
Commission  bills  to  reach  him,  the  meas¬ 
ure  which  would  permit  judges  to  impose 
stiffer  penalties  for  conviction  of  murder, 
second  degree.  Under  the  new  law  the 
minimum  penalty  is  20  years,  instead  of 
approximately  15,  as  now,  while  in  cases 
whei’e  the  courts  think  justice  demands  a 
much  stiffer  penalty  they  have  the  discre¬ 
tion  -to  impose  it. 

Jim  Thomas,  who  tli’ove  the  “40-horse 
hitch”  of  the  Barnum  &  Bailey  cii’cus 
bandwagon  for  years,  died  in  the  poor- 
house  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Feb.  11,  and 
would  have  been  buried  in  Potter’s  Field 
but  for  a  telegram  received  from  Sai-a- 
sota,  Fla.,  from  Tom  Lynch,  boss  hostler 
of  the  circus,  guaranteeing  funeral  ex¬ 
penses.  Thomas  was  born  in  Roxbury, 
Mass.  He  used  to  drive  a  Broadway  stage 
in  New  York.  Later  he  went  to  Boston 
and  became  a  horse-car  driver.  As  di’iver 
of  the  40-liorse  hitch  with  the  circus,  he 
handled  reins  which  weighed  90  pounds. 

The  vicinity  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  terrorized  by  a  “snipei-,”  who 
shoots  through  windows  and  automobiles. 
No  one  has  been  hurt,  but  there  have 
been  many  narrow  escapes.  Feb.  14  an 
ll-yeai’-old  boy,  Horace  Van  Sciver,  imi¬ 
tated  the  “sniper”  by  shooting  through 
the  window  of  a  school-room.  Police  sat¬ 
isfied  themselves  that  he  was  not  the  real 
sniper,  and  confiscated  the  weapon  after 
giving  Horace  a  stiff  talking. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Recla¬ 
mation  Bureau  is  spending  $56,000,000  to 
irrigate  500,000  acres  of  land,  but  300,000 
of  the  acres  inquires  settlers,  Dr.  Elwood 
Mead,  Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  de¬ 
claimed  Feb.  14  in  an  address  opening  a 
two-day  conference  on  iri’igation  and  rec¬ 
lamation  at  the  Interior  Department.  The 
great  pi-oblem  of  reclamation  is  to  make 
sure  that  when  works  are  completed  the 
land  will  be  settled  and  the  fields  will  be 
farmed,  Dr.  Mead  said,  adding  that  costly 
projects  were  worth  nothing  until  the  land 
was  cultivated. 

Enactment  of  a  law  which  would  make 
the  possession  or  attempted  sale  of  the 
fur  of  any  animal  killed  by  poison  a  crime 
subject  to  fine  was  advocated  by  William 
C.  Adams,  dii’ector  of  the  First  Division 
of  Fisheries  and  Game,  before  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  on  Conservation  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  Feb.  13.  The  present  statute  px*ovid- 
ing  penalties  for  poisoning  animals,  he 
said,  did  not  go  far  enough.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  fish  and  game  clubs  approved  the 
petition. 

Contract  to  erect  a  2,500,000-bushel  ele¬ 
vator  at  Vancouver  has  been  let  to  the 
Northern  Construction  Company  and  J. 
W.  Stewart  by  the  Alberta  Wheat  Pool. 
Foundations  for  the  plant — a  $2,400,000 
project — havfe  already  been  made. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Bureau  of  Fish¬ 
eries,  Dr.  Herbert  Fox  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania’s  School 
of  Medicine  has  gone  to  Beaufort,  N.  C., 
to  study  a  cancerous  tail  disease  pi’evalent 
among  young  growing  diamond-back  ter¬ 
rapin  propagated  at  that  station. 

Flour  millers  are  feeling  the  first  effect 
of  improving  business.  Sales  since  Feb¬ 
ruary  opened  have  increased  but  are  far 
from  brisk.  More  interest  shown  by  buy¬ 
ers  gives  the  floui'-makers  hope  that  be¬ 
fore  Spring  business  will  get  into  a  better 
stride.  Mills  ai’ound  Minneapolis  are 
opei’ating  slightly  above  half  of  capacity, 
while  sales  vary  from  30  to  100  per  cent 
of  capacity.  Export  business  remains 
quiet. 

About  30  American  commodities  export¬ 
ed  to  France  are  affected  in  the  new  tariff 
bill,  which  was  distributed  to  members  of 
the  Tariff  Committee  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  at  Paris,  Feb.  14.  The  products 
hai’dest  hit  are  canned  fruits  containing 
less  than  50  per  cent  sugar,  the  tariff  on 
which  is  increased  two  and  one-half  times. 
The  tariff  on  prunes  is  tripled ;  on  corn, 
pork  and  salted  meats  doubled ;  lard  in¬ 
creased  two  and  one  -  half  times,  and 
canned  meat  quadrupled.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  duty  on  light  tractors  is  consid¬ 
erably  decreased,  and  on  jellies  diminished 
50  per  cent. 

WASHINGTON. — The  La  Follette  res¬ 
olution  declaring  that  for  any  Pi’esident 
to  remain  in  office  after  concluding  his 
second  term  is  “unwise,  unpatriotic  and 
fi-aught  with  peril  to  our  fi’ee  institutions” 
passed  the  Seriate,  Feb.  10,  by  a  vote  of 
56  to  26.  An  effort  by  Senator  Fess,  who 
made  the  fight  against  it,  to  have  the  res¬ 
olution  specify  elective  terms  was  voted 
down,  73  to  5.  A  proposal  by  Senator 
Bingham  (R.,  Conn.)  to  insert  a  para- 
( Continued  on  Page  302) 
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How  You  can 
cut  fence  cost 
in  half  *  *  *  * 


YES  . . .  you  can  cut 
your  fence  cost  in 
half  or  better,  by  us¬ 
ing  Leadclad,  “The 
lifetime  fence." 

Lead,  is  the  most 
rust-proof  of  all  met¬ 
als,  and  steel  is  the 


strongest.  A  heavy  jacket  of  pure  ead 
over  steel  wire — a  coating  actually 
four  times  thicker  than  on  the  best 
galvanized  fence.  And,  unlike  galva¬ 
nizing,  the  lead  won’t  chip  or  peel  off 
under  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  ham¬ 
mering,  twisting,  bending,  or  climb¬ 
ing.  It  sticks  like  glue  and  after  many 
years  shows  no  signs  of  rust. 

Users  everywhere — farmers,  mining 
companies,  railroads,  state  and  county 
road  officials — heartily  recommend 
“Leadclad.” 

Glendale  Leadclad  ROOFING  prod¬ 
ucts  give  you  a  practically  everlasting 
roof — fire  and  lightning  proof — at  low 
first  cost. 

FREE!  Our  catalog  tells  hew  you 
can  get  a  Glendale  Leadclad  fence  or 
roof  at  practically  the  same  low  price 
as  you  have  been ‘paying  for  short¬ 
lived  galvanized  stuff.  Every  farmer 
should  have  this  book.  Send  for  it 
today. 


Without  Poison 


A  New  Exterminator  that  is 
Absolutely  Safe  to  use  Anywhere! 

Will  not  injure  human  beings,  livestock,  dogs, 
cats,  poultry,  yet  is  deadly  to  rats  and  mice 
every  time. 

Poisons  are  too  dangerous 

Tt-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic,  phosphorus, 
barium  carbonate  or  any  deadly  poison.  Made 
of  powdered  squill  as  recommended  by  the  U.S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  in  their  latest  bulletin  on 
*\Rat  Control." 

“Never  saw  anything  work  like  it  did.  We 
are  ordering  from  our  Wholesaler  in  our 
next  order.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
that  we  are  pushing  K-R-O."  Huey’s 
Pharmacy,  Sardinia,  Ohio. 

“75c  at  your  druggist;  large  size  (four  times  as 
much)  $2.00.  Sent  postpaid  direct  from  us  if  dealer 
cannot  supply  you.  Sold  on  money-back 
guarantee.  The  K-R-O  Co., Springfield,  Ohio, 

K"R"0 

KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

T’hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
A  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Flemish  Beauty  Pears 
Crack 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  a  cure  for  the  blight  of  the 
Flemish  Beauty  pear?  I  have  a  tree  that 
bears  every  year,  but  the  pears  crack  and 
are  worthless.  f.  e,  b. 

Brimfield,  Mass. 

The  cracking  of  the  fruit  is  not  due  to 
pear  blight.  Pear  scab  is  responsible,  in¬ 
stead.  Most  varieties  of  pears  are  not 
seriously  attacked  by  the  scab  fungus,  but 
the  Flemish  Beauty  is  so  characteristic¬ 
ally  affected  that  it  becomes  possible  to 
identify  fruits  of  the  variety  by  the  scab 
markings  on  them.  Frequently  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  so  severe  as  to  cause  cracking  of 
the  fruit. 

Control  is  not  difficult.  The  material  to 
be  used  is  either  lime-sulphur  1  to  50, 
dry-mix,  or  3-3-50  Bordeaux.  Lime-sul¬ 
phur  is  the  easiest  material  to  procure 
and  apply,  but  may  give  some  burning  if 
it  is  applied  on  too  warm  a  day  or  if  it 
is  used  in  too  concentrated  a  form.  Dry- 
mix  consists  of  8  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime, 
16  lbs.  of  superfine  sulphur,  and  8  ounces 
of  calcium  caseinate,  the  total  amount 
being  used  in  100  gallons  of  water.  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  is  made  by  dissolving  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  in  water,  making  a  milk  of 
lime  solution  from  freshly  slaked  lime, 
diluting  each,  and  pouring  them  slowly 
together. 

Application  should  be  made  (1)  a  few 
days  before  the  blossoms  open,  (2)  just 
after  the  petals  fall,  and  (3)  about  two 
weeks  after  the  petals  fall.  H.  B.  T. 


Apples  Rot  on  the  Tree 

I  have  an  apple  tree  which  blos¬ 
soms  profusely,  and  which  is  usually 
loaded  with  fruit,  but  the  fruit  rots  on 
the  tree.  The  fruit  stands  in  a  chicken 
yard.  Would  you  advise  sowing  some 
potash  and  phosphate  around  the  tree? 
How  and  when  should  the  tree  be 
sprayed  and  with  what  materials?  I 
was  thinking  that  the  chicken  manure 
furnished  too  much  ammonia. 

Huntington,  Ind.  E.  G.  m. 

The  abundance  of  nitrogen  from  the 
chicken  manure  will  not  cause  the  fruit 
to  rot.  Rotting  is  due  to  some  disease 
trouble,  possibly  supplemented  by  in¬ 
sect  injury.  The  danger  of  using  ar¬ 
senical  sprays  in  the  chicken  yard  ag¬ 
gravates  the  situation.  Lime-sulphur, 
however,  will  not  harm  the  chickens 
and  may  solve  your  problem,  since  it 
is  applied  chiefly  for  disease  control. 
Use  it  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  40 
of  water,  applying  it  (1)  just  before 
the  blossoms  open,  (2)  when  the  petals 
have  fallen,  and  (3)  about  three  weeks 
later.  The  schedule  that  has  been  given 
may  not  give  complete  control,  but  it 
will  give  the  maximum  of  protection 
from  a  minimum  of  effort.  h.  t.  b. 


Crown-gall  on  Red 
Raspberries 

I  am  troubled  wTith  canker-root  in  my 
red  raspberry  patch.  Is  there  any  way 
to  stop  it?  What  causes  it?  H.  p. 

Probably  what  H.  P.  refers  to  as 
“canker-root”  is  th'e  common  crown- 
gall,  which  produces  rough  galls  and 
knots  on  the  roots  of  many  raspberry 
varieties.  The  disease  is  caused  by  an 
organism  found  in  the  soil  almost 
everywhere  in  the  country.  In  north¬ 
ern  sections  crown-gall  is  seldom  a  se¬ 
rious  problem,  but  in  southern  sections 
it  becomes  severe.  The  writer  has  seen 
entire  red  raspberry  plantations  com¬ 
pletely  wiped  out  by  a  combination  of 
crown-gall  and  Winter  injury. 

All  that  can  be  done  is  to  plant  clean 
stock  in  the  first  place  and  to  keep 
rotating  the  patch  to  new  laud.  There 
are  differences  in  varietal  susceptibil¬ 
ity,  but  for  the  most  part  this  factor 
gives  way  before  market  demand  and 
yield  considerations.  h.  b.  t. 

She:  “If  you  tell  a  man  anything,  it 
goes  in  one  ear  and  out  of  the  other.” 
He :  “And  if  you  tell  a  woman  anything 
it  goes  in  at  both  ears  and  out  of  her 
mouth.” — Tatler. 


Look  before  you  buy! 

You  never  need  to  do  your  buying  blind¬ 
folded  when  you  do  business  with  the 
Goodyear  Dealer  in  your  town. 

He  has  the  tire  you  want  in  stock;  you  Can 
examine  it  as  closely  as  you  like— and  it  is 
nationally  known  as  the  best  tire  money 
can  buy. 

Your  Goodyear  Dealer  will  recommend  the 
right  size  and  type  of  tire  for  your  car;  he 
will  mount  it  on  the  rim  for  you,  and  fill 
it  with  air. 

Long  after  the  tire  has  gone  into  use,  he  will 
help  you  give  it  proper  attention,  so  that 
it  can  deliver  you  the  last  mile  built  into 
it  at  the  factory. 

Give  your  local  Goodyear  Dealer  a  chance 
to  show  you  what  his  service  means  in 
money  saved. 

You’ll  probably  enjoy  more  tire  mileage  and 
satisfaction  at  a  lower  final  cost  than  you 
have  ever  experienced  before. 


yiliuximnm ■■■•• . —  ••••— . . . . . . 

i  Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you — whether  you  want  | 
i  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Goodyear,  § 
|  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  thoroughly  | 
|  dependable  but  lower-priced  Goodyear  Pathfinder  | 

i..» . . . . . . . . . . . ...»..£ 


The  Greatest  Name  in  Rubber 


CoDvriaht  1923.  bv  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 
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Farm  and  Garden 


Give  Your  Farm 

a  chance 


Types  of  Dibbles  for  Transplanting 


in  March  is  early  enough.  It  will  take 
about  one  or  two  two-horse  loads  of 
fresh  manure  to  fill  the  pit.  This 
should  be  trampled  down  until  it  is 
solid,  then  throw  three  pails  of  water 
on  manure  to  each  sash.  If  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  very  hot  put  on  cold  water ;  if 
not,  put  on  hot  water.  Then  put  6  in. 
of  very  fine  rich  soil  on  top.  This  soil 
is  prepared  the  previous  season  by  mix¬ 
ing  some  well-rotted  manure  with  top 
soil  50-50  and  storing  under  cover 
where  it  will  not  freeze,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  use  March  1.  After  raking 
soil  level,  use  a  straight  edge  to  mark 
out  rows,  pressing  the  sharp  edge  into 
to  soil  about  %  in.  deep,  so  the  rows 
will  be  of  uniform  depth.  Make  eight 
rows  under  each  sash. 

I  prefer  sowing  seed  the  same  day 
the  bed  is  made,  so  the  vegetable  seed 
will  come  up  before  the  weed  seed  in 
the  manure,  which  will  save  a  lot  of 
tedious  work.  If  bed  gets  too  hot,  give 
plenty  of  air  by  pushing  sash  down 
from  top.  Lettuce,  cabbage,  cauliflower 
and  early  tomatoes  should  be  sown 
first,  then  sow  eggplant,  pepper  and 
main  crop  of  tomato  seed  about  March 
20.  Late  tomato  seed  can  be  sown  in 
same  bed  after  early  tomato  plants  are 
removed.  After  young  plants  are  an 
inch  high,  put  a  board  between  cab¬ 
bage  and  tomato  plants,  so  as  to  give 
the  cabbage,  lettuce  and  cauliflower 
plants  more  air  so  as  to  make  them 
more  hardy  to  transplant,  as  they  can 
be  transplanted  to  open  ground  about 
April  20.  The  tomato  plants  should  be 
large  enough  to  transplant  in  cold- 
frame  the  first  veek  in  April,  and  the 
egg-plants  and  peppers  transplanted  in 
the  hotbed,  where  the  cabbage  and  to¬ 
mato  plants  are  pulled  out.  In  trans¬ 
planting  plants  in  boxes  for  market,  in 
cold-frame  for  hardening  off,  or  in 
open  ground,  the  work  can  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  having  some  homemade 
dibbles. 


ly  off  bed,  when  it  is  warm  and  wind 
not  blowing.  The  next  size  dibble  is 
5 y2  ft.  long  and  has  17  dibbles.  This 
is  used  for  transplanting  plants  in  a 
6-ft.  wide  cold-frame.  It  makes  17 
holes  by  putting  your  foot  on  frame 
and  holding  handle,  and  pressing  into 
soil.  Eight  rows  of  plants  are  planted 
under  a  3x6  sash,  making  136  plants 
under  each  sash,  and  giving  each  plant 
plenty  of  room  to  broaden  out  and 
make  a  very  stalky  plant.  These  plants 
remain  in  cold-frame  until  after  May 
10,  when  the  tomato  plants  are  re¬ 
moved  to  open  ground,  by  cutting  out 
a  large  block  of  earth  with  the  plant. 
This  should  be  done  on  a  calm  day 
along  in  the  afternoon.  The  eggplants 
and  peppers  should  not  be  set  in  open 
ground  before  May  20,  or  when  the 
nights  begin  to  get  warm.  Do  not  put 
any  fertilizer  around  plant  until  it  is 
well  rooted,  for  if  the  roots  come  in 
contact  with  the  fertilizer  before  the 
plant  is  well  established  it  will  retard 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  large 
dibble  is  used  for  setting  celery  plants 
6  in.  apart.  After  striking  out  as 
many  rows  2%  ft.  apart  as  you  wish 
to  set  to  celery,  take  the  dibble  and 
press  it  in  the  soil  with  the  foot,  the 
entire  length  of  row.  Then  having 
your  celery  plants  trimmed  and  ready, 
put  6  in.  of  water  in  pail,  put  the 
plants  in  the  water,  set  pail  at  end  of 
row,  take  as  many  plants  out  of  pail 
as  you  can  hold  in  one  hand,  slip  a 
plant  in  each  hole  until  the  handful  is 
in,  then  work  back  to  pail  by  pressing 
the  soil  firmly  around  each  plant.  Pick 
up  pail  and  commence  placing  plants 
in  holes  until  end  of  row  is  reached.  In 
this  manner  you  do  not  pack  the 
ground  very  much  with  any  waste 
steps.  In  transplanting  lettuce  and 
celery  plant  be  sure  not  to  set  plants 
too  deeply,  for  if  the  soil  covers  the 
heart  it  will  smother  the  plant.  That 

(Continued  on  Page  301) 


The  accompanying  picture  shows 
how  these  dibbles  are  made.  The  small 
one  having  12  dibbles  is  used  when 
transplanting  plants  in  boxes  for  the 
store  trade.  The  boxes  are  13  in.  wide, 
16  in.  long  and  4  in.  deep.  Very  fine 
rich  soil  is  put  in  the  boxes,  level  with 
top  of  box,  then  press  the  dibbles  in  the 
soil  making  12  holes  at  a  time.  Put 
about  2  in.  of  warm  water  in  a  pail, 
pull  several  handfuls  of  plants,  and 
put  the  roots  in  the  water.  Put  the 
box  on  a  bench  in  a  shed  out  of  the 
sun,  and  slip  a  plant  in  each  hole 
make  by  the  dibble,  then  press  the  soil 
firmly  at  the  base  of  each  plant  and 
continue  until  box  is  full.  Remove  box 
to  cold-frame,  cover  with  sash  and 
straw  mat  for  three  or  four  days,  un¬ 
til  plants  begin  to  send  out  new  roots, 
then  do  not  give  them  too  much  sun  in 
middle  of  day  or  they  will  wilt  badly. 
Keep  soil  moist  but  not  soggy.  As 
soon  as  plants  are  well  rooted  give 
plenty  of  air  by  stripping  sash  entire¬ 


Transplanting  Vegetable 
Plants 


While  this  article  will  deal  mostly 
with  the  best  and  easiest  method  of 
transplanting  vegetable  plants,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  say  a  word  or  two  in 
regard  to  starting  the  same.  The  hot¬ 
bed  system  has  been  explained  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  many  times,  but  as  we  have 
new  members  joining  our  family  every 
day,  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  that 
a  brief  statement  will  be  made. 

The  pit  should  be  dug  about  IS  in. 
deep,  6  ft.  wide  and  15  ft.  long  for  a 
five  3x6  sash  bed.  For  top  side  of  bed 
use  a  1-ft.  board,  and  in  nailing  it  to 
the  posts  at  corner  of  bed,  let  it  pro¬ 
ject  8  in.  above  surface  of  ground.  Use 
an  8-in.  board  for  bottom  side,  and  let 
it  project  4  in.  above  surface  of  ground. 
Have  bed  sloping  towards  south. 

Do  not  start  plants  too  early,  as 
they  are  very  apt  to  get  too  tall  and 
spindling  before  it  is  time  to  trans¬ 
plant  in  cold  frames.  The  first  week 


20%  CROP  INCREASE 
.  .  .  Mr.  E.  J.  Hurley,  of 
Rushville,  Yates  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  says:  “I  consider  that 
by  using  your  ‘AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY’ Fertilizers  we  increase 
our  yield  20%  at  least.  We 
harvest  our  crops  earlier 
and  get  the  best  market 
prices  for  same.  Your  qual¬ 
ity  always  runs  uniform 
and  I  have  never  seen  any 
poor  sacks  or  hard  goods.” 
September  15,  1927. 


GOOD  CABBAGE 
YTELD  .  .  .  Mr.  Smith  R. 
Wright,  of  Homer,  Cort¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says:  “My 
cabbage  crop  averaged  24 
tons  to  the  acre  of  very 
choice  stock,  which  is  an 
increase  in  yield  of  3  tons 
to  the  acre  over  other 
growers  in  this  section  us¬ 
ing  other  brands  of  ferti¬ 
lizer.  After  using  your 
brand  for  a  number  of 
years  I  find  that  ‘AA 
QUALITY’  Fertilizers  con¬ 
sistently  give  better  re¬ 
sults.”  October  8,  1927. 


FINE  YIELD  AND  FINE 
QUALITY  .  .  .  Mr.  John 
Jankowski,  Jr.,  of  Roslyn, 
Nassau  Co.,  New  York, 
says:  “Following  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  my  father,  who  used 
these  goods  for  thirty  years, 
I  have  continued  to  use 
‘AA  QUALITY’  Fertilizers 
with  excellent  results.  I 
prefer  these  goods  to  any 
other.  My  crops  are  very 
fine,  cobblers  yielding  450 
bushels  per  acre.”  Sept. 
19,  1927. 


DO  you  need  a  new  tractor,  a  cultivator 
or  other  farm  machinery?  Does  the 
barn  need  rebuilding?  Is  the  old  car  worn 
out?  Or  perhaps  there  is  a  son  or  daughter 
to  send  to  college. 

Here  is  a  way  to  make  the  necessary 
added  income  from  your  farm.  Use  “AA 
QUALITY”  Fertilizers  and  get  extra  yields, 
better  quality,  and  earlier  maturity — crops 
that  provide  the  added  income  necessary 
for  the  comforts  and  advantages  to  which 
you  and  your  family  are  entitled. 

“AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  will  give 
your  farm  a  chance  to  prove  what  it  really 
can  do.  Increase  your  profits  by  using 
these  Fertilizers,  just  as  scores  of  other 
farmers  near  you  are  doing.  Read  the  let¬ 
ters  at  the  left,  for  instance. 

Actual  crop  results  prove  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  fertilizers  of  the  same 
chemical  analysis.  Chemical  analysis  does 
not  fully  disclose  the  sources  from  which 
the  plant-food  elements  are  derived, 
neither  does  it  indicate  the  mechanical 
condition — two  very  important  factors 
affecting  crop-producing  power. 

“AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  produce 
more  profit  for  every  dollar  invested  in 
fertilizer  because  of  the  infinite  care  used 
in  selecting  the  materials  from  which  the 
plant-food  elements  are  derived;  because 
these  famous  formulas  are  based  on  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  crop  and  soil  condi¬ 
tions,  and  are  backed  by  over  60  years  of 
successful  crop  production. 

Plan  to  increase  your  profits  in  1928; 
insist  on  getting  “AA  QUALITY”  Fertil¬ 
izers  for  this  season's  crops.  Give  your 
farm  a  chance. 


Our  “Agricultural  Service  Bureau ,”  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  will  be  glad  to 
anstver  inquiries  about  crops,  soils  or  fertilizers. 
Send  for  our  Booklets.  Please  state  the  crops  in 
which  you  are  interested. 


“AA  QUALITY” 


FERTILIZERS 

Made  only  by 


The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


“AA  QUALITY"  Fertilizers  are  made  by  the  world's  largest  fertilizer  manufac • 
turer  to  meet  a  standard  of  excellence  that  is  never  lowered.  Produced  in  32  modern 
plants  strategically  located  to  render  prompt  service. 
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HAULS 


Soft,  clinging  mud  to  your  brake  bands.  Clay  like  glue  to  the  running 
motor  useless,  powerless.  A  rear  wheel  spinning  deeper  and  deeper  - 
you  out.  Get  out  of  it  —  out  of  the  mud,  the  soft  spot.  Give  the  powe 

chance.  All  roads  are  the  same,  all  driving  conditions  equal  _  wh 

greatest  differential  development  in  the  history  of  the  automobile _ tl 

ential  Gears —  adaptable  to  all  makes  of  cars,  immediately  avs 
CHEVROLETS,  FORDS  (Model  T)  and  PONTIACS 


OIPPefteNTIflU  GCftRS 


Save  W ear  On  Tires 
Eliminate  Side  Sway 
Prevent  Wheel  Spinning 
Haul  You  Out  Of  Sn 


Save  Chains 
Minimize  Skidding 
Equalize  Brake  Action 
Haul  You  Out  Of  Soft  Spots 


Patents  Pending 


Deliver  Power  When  You  Want  It 


Interchangeable  With  The  Standard 
Parts  In  Your  Car 
$ 13.50  per  set 


1  rCars  Scurlock  Differential  Gears 

T)  CHEVROLET  and  PONTIAC 

I  our  Local  Garage  or  Service  Station  Can  Supply  You 

DISTRIBUTORS: 

W.  Bergman  Company 
Buffalo  Bearing  &  Parts  Company 
Oak  and  Eagle  Streets 
'  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Utica  Gear  &  Auto  Parts  Corp. 

507  John  Street 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

MANNING,  MAXWELL  &  MOORE,  INC 

100  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

332  So.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill 


Peerless  Auto  Parts  Company 
261-263  Central  Avenue 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Rochester  Auto  Parts,  Inc. 
Culver  Road 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Syracuse  Auto  Parts,  Inc, 
1005  Genesee  Street 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Plant — Fitchburg,  Mass 
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Chilled  Plows 
That  Last  Longer 

THE  length  of  life  and  the  kind  of  work  a  plow  will 
do  determine  its  value.  In  a  chilled  plow,  as  in  other 
plows,  these  qualities  depend  upon  the  way  it  is  made. 

The  Syracuse  process  of  chilling  makes  the  hardest 
plow  metal  known  and  leaves  the  moldboard  wearing 
surface  smooth  and  regular.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
longer  life  and  better  work  of 

John  Deere -Syracuse  Plows 

Syracuse  shares  are  chilled 
throughout — they  last  twice  as  long 
as  shares  of  other  makes.  Mold- 
boards  intended  for  severe  condi¬ 
tions  have  a  detachable  shin  piece 
which  provides  a  new  cutting  edge 
quickly  and  at  small  expense. 

The  John  Deere-Syracuse  No.  210 
sulky  is  the  lightest  draft  plow  of  its 
type.  Rolling  landside  and  two 
wheels  carry  all  the  weight.  It  can 
be  had  in  left-  or  right-hand  style. 

The  1341-1441  Series  plows  pene¬ 
trate  well  and  do  better  work  in  any 
soil.  Steel  or  chilled  parts.  Left- 
hand  or  right-hand. 

See  these  long-lived  plows,  at  your  John 
Deere  dealer’s.  Write  to  John  Deere, Moline, 

Illinois  and  ask  for  Folder  AI-737. 


John  Deere-Syracuse  John  Deere-Syracuse 

1341-1441  Series  No.  821  Series  Hillside 


John  Deere-Syracuse 
No.  210  Sulky 


The  John  Deere-Syracuse  Hillside 
plow  does  good  work  in  any  soil. 
Close-fitting  joints  —  no  clogging. 
Beam  will  not  bend  or  break. 


J0HN-DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Your  best  cash  crop 

—  a  Planet  Jr. 
hand  tool  garden 

HAVE  as  big  a  garden  as  you  like.  It’s 
child’s  play  planting,  weeding  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  it  with  a  Planet  Jr.  Running  easily  and 
evenly  behind  light  but  sturdy  steel  wheels,  the 
tempered  sharp  hoes  shear  through  the  ground 
close  to  the  row,  snaking  out  even  the  toughest 
weeds,  leaving  the  soil  loose,  level  and  mellow. 

The  plows  open  furrows  for  seed,  fertil¬ 
izer,  etc.,  and  close  them.  The  cultivator 
teeth  break  up  crust  and 
loosen  the  soil  to  the 
proper  depth  for  best 
results.  The  first  cost  is 
practically  the  last,  too. 

Have  you  the  Planet  Jr.  catalog? 
Or  our  free  garden  handbook, 
“ Home  Gardena  —  ‘How  to  Grow 
What  You  Eat’”?  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  today. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  38- C  5  th  &  Glenwood  Ave. 
Philadelphia 


Planet  Jr. 


GLOBE  BRAND 


GALVANIZED, 

Roo: 

Siding 


AGENTS 

OERE  Is  a  new 
Household 
Device  that  beats  a 
vacuum  cleaner  and 
all  attachments.  It 
not  only  sweeps 
thoroughly  and”  cleans 
walls  and  ceilings  but 
also  washes  and  dries 
windows  and  scrubs  and 
mops  floors.  Requires 
no  electricity.  Every 
home  a  prospect.  Only 
$2.95.  Over  half  prefit. 
Write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  edge  of  this  ad 
and  mail  to  us  today  for 
complete  selling  terms. 

Harper  Mfg.  Co.  *i?r  ifeid*™? 
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Roofing  Direct 

RAW  sen  mar  id  Plain,  Corrugated  and  V-Crimp 
.  m  /  Sheets — straight  from  our  mills 
to  you’  freisht  prepaid.  Also 
Standing  Seam  Roofing.  Cluster 
Shingles,  Culverts,  etc.  Buying  direct  means 

Quick  Service,  Reliability  — 
and  Money- Saving  Prices 
Your  satisfaction  guaranteed  by  the  GLOBE 
Brand,  famous  for  quality  for  three  generations. 
Make  your  buildings  lightning  proof,  weather 
proof,  fire  proof  and  vermin  proof.  Write 
today  for  prepaid  prices  and  sample.  ( 

THE  GLOBE  IRON  ROOFING  AND 
CORRUGATING  COMPANY 
Dept.  20  P.  O.  Box  734 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


“Meetin’  Folks” 

“Can  you  accept  a  check  for  a  little 
gas?” 

“Ain’t  you  got  any  money?” 

“We’ve  got  a  little,  but  we’re  getting 
short.” 

“Well,  anybody  that  gets  gas  here 
has  got  to  lay  down  the  jack.  I  ain't 
running  any  free  dispensary  for  busted 
tourists.  Drive  up,  please,  and  give 
this  gentleman  your  place  at  the 
pump.” 

The  scene  was  a  wayside  gasoline 
station.  The  time  was  late  on  a  rainy 
Saturday  afternoon  in  August.  The 
travelers  were  two  middle-aged  men 
whom  we  will  call  George  and  Henry, 
accompanied  by  their  wives. 

The  car  moved  forward  a  little  and 
stopped  while  the  travelers  took  coun¬ 
cil. 

“I  suppose  "we  could  sell  our  spare 
tire,  but  we  might  need  it,  and  then 
we’d  be  in  a  fix,”  suggested  one. 

“George  and  I  might  find  a  job  on  a 
farm  for  a  couple  of  days,  but  no  one 
wants  to  hire  extra  help  on  a  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon.  Nor  any  other  time 
when  it’s  rainin’  every  day.  Suppose  I 
could  sell  my  watch,  but  I’d  hate  to 
part  with  it.”  This  from  Henry. 

At  this  juncture  a  man  who  had  been 
standing  in  the  shelter  of  a  nearby 
shed  drew  near.  He  bad  heard  the 
words  of  the  impatient  gasoline  vendor, 
hut  the  lower  tones  of  the  tourists  had 
not  reached  his  ears. 

“Good-aft’noon  folks,”  greeted  the 
native  who  had  borne  the  name  of 
John  for  half  a  century.  “Lost  your 
way?  Perhaps  I  can  direct  you.”  He 
suggested  this  petty  problem  of  the 
road,  not  wishing  the  travelers  to 
realize  that  he  had  overheard  and 
sensed  the  cause  of  their  trouble. 

“Well,  not  exactly  lost,”  replied 
Henry,  who  appeared  to  be  the  natural 
spokesman  of  the  party,  “a  little  worse 
if  anything.” 

Then  the  whole  short  story  followed 
as  he  realized  that  it  fell  on  under¬ 
standing  ears.  They  were  farm  folks 
from  New  Hampshire,  friends  and 
neighbors.  They  had  left  home  ten  days 
before  for  their  first  trip  of  any  dis¬ 
tance,  to  Washington  and  Gettysburg. 
Expected  to  be  home  tonight.  Started 
with  $150  which  they  thought  would 
be  enough  and  to  spare.  As  a  last 
minute  precaution  Henry  had  slipped 
his  check  book  into  his  pocket. 

They  had  not  made  quite  the  time 
they  expected,  had  been  delayed  by  the 
rain.  Everything  seemed  to  cost  more 
than  they  anticipated  and  their  money 
dwindled  rapidly.  However,  they  felt 
no  real  concern  until  this  morning 
when  Henry  offered  a  check  for  their 
accommodations  and  met  with  a  curl 
refusal.  To  produce  the  amount  in 
cash  sadly  depleted  their  reserves. 
Similar  proffers  along  the  way  met 
with  like  results.  They  had  eaten 
sparingly  at  noon,  and  broken  their 
last  bill  at  the  ferry.  “How  much  do 
you  need?”  enquired  John,  thrusting  an 
impulsive  hand  into  his  pocket. 

“Well,”  was  the  reply,  “we  are  about 
300  miles  from  home.  If  we  drive  all 
night  to  save  lodging  expense,  and 
don’t  eat  much  except  an  occasional 
sandwich  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  buy  gas  and  squeeze  home 
on  $5.” 

“Thunderation !”  ejaculated  John. 
“You  drive  all  night !  A  night  like  this ! 
And  not  eat !  You’d  all  be  sick  abed 
for  a  week.”  This  burst  of  astonish¬ 
ment  from  John  was  reflected  by  wan 
smiles  of  assent  on  the  faces  of  the 
others. 

“Tell  you  what,”  he  added  quickly, 
“drive  up  to  my  place  and  we’ll  lay 
the  case  before  Mother.  She’s  a  master 
hand  at  figurin’  out  things.  First  turn 
to  the  right.  Second  house,”  he  added 
with  a  quick  jerk  of  his  thumb  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  direction,  and  jumping  into 
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his  own  car  lie  was  off  up  the  road  be¬ 
fore  his  suggestion  could  be  either  ac¬ 
cepted  or  declined. 

Five  minutes  later  the  barn  door  at 
the  “second  house”  stood  invitingly 
open  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  hailed  the 
travelers  to  “drive  right  in,”  while 
Mrs.  John  carelessly  tucked  a  stray 
lock  of  hair  into  its  place,  a  prear¬ 
ranged  signal  that  the  party  met  with 
her  instant  and  unqualified  approval 
and  she  was  willing  to  go  the  limit  in 
hospitality. 

“Now  you  all  just  get  right  out  and 
come  into  the  house,”  she  commanded. 
“You’r  just  as  tired  and  damp  and 
hungry  as  you  can  be.  We’ll  get  you 
to  feeling  better  in  no  time.” 

But  not  one  of  the  party  made  a 
move  to  leave  the  car  and  it  was  not 
until  John  promised  to  let  them  pay 
and  pay  well  that  they  were  willing  to 
accept  the  proffered  hospitality. 

The  simple  hut  abundant  supper  was 
soon  over,  baths  taken,  and  four  tired 
farm  folks  crawled  between  cool,  clean 
sheets  to  sleep  as  they  had  not  slept 
before  since  they  left  the  quiet  hills  of 
old  New  Hampshire. 

“Now  you  lie  abed  late  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,”  called  John,  with  a  sly  wink  at 
his  wife  as  good-nights  were  being 
said.  “We  do  on  Sunday  and  we  don’t 
want  anybody  prowling  ’round  here 
waking  us  up.” 

Next  morning  dawned  bright  and 
fair,  and  the  Johns  were  up  early  as 
was  their  custom.  Milking  was  over 
and  a  sumptuous  breakfast  was  in 
waiting  when  the  guests  appeared,  full 
of  apologies  for  seeming  to  be  so  lazy. 

Henry’s  suggestion  of  an  early  start 
was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  John’s 
hearty  disapproval.  “No  such  a  thing,” 
he  protested.  “You’r  not  going  on  un¬ 
til  tomorrow.  You  just  wire  your  folks 
not  to  worry,  when  we  go  down  to 
church.  Then  this  afternoon  we’ll  take 
a  run  down  over  the  new  Storm  King 
road  and  back  around  the  ’Shokan 
reservoir,”  for  this  occurred  in  the 
lower  Hudson  Valley,  not  far  from 
these  two  great  triumphs  of  modern 
engineering. 

No  great  urging  was  needed  to  cany 
his  point  as  the  lethargy  of  complete 
relaxation  was  upon  his  guests  and  the 
prospect  of  a  quiet,  carefree  day  atter 
the  weariness  of  unaccustomed  travel 
was  altogether  to  their  liking. 

“Make  it  for  thirty,”  suggested  John 
next  morning  as  Henry  fumbled  en¬ 
quiringly  with  his  check  book.  “Here's 
a  couple  of  tens  which  you  may  need 
on  your  way,  and  we’ll  take  another  for 
your  accommodation,  seeing  we  agreed 
to,”  he  added,  with  a  bit  of  hesitation 
in  his  voice. 

October  brought  an  invitation  to  the 
Johns  to  visit  their  new  friends.  The 
prospect  of  a  drive  across  New  Eng¬ 
land  was  appealing  and  an  evening 
late  in  the  month  saw  the  New  York 
car  turning  in  at  the  New  Hampshire 
farmstead. 

Potato  digging  was  just  over.  The 
smooth,  large  tubers  overflowed  the 
capacity  of  the  house  cellar  and  a  sur¬ 
plus  for  immediate  sale  was  stored  in 
the  barn. 

“Potatoes  don’t  seem  to  do  much 
with  us  any  more,”  remarked  John  as 
he  and  Henry  inspected  the  product  of 
the  season’s  toil.  “Come  up  spindlin’ 
or  not  at  all,  and  seem  to  peter  out  all 
Summer.” 

“It’s  in  the  seed,”  assured  Henry. 
“Disease  and  such  like.  Let  us  send 
you  down  some  potatoes  to  plant  next 
Spring  and  I’ll  guarantee  a  crop  if  you 
do  your  part.” 

“Wish  we  lived  down  on  the  State 
road  an’  kepr  tourists,”  reflected  John 
as  they  drove  home.  “You  have  such 
an  awful  lot  o’  fun  out  o’  meetin’ 
folks.”  f.  a.  LACY. 
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For  Potatoes 


The  BEAN  Ideal  is  an  improved  traction 
sprayer  for  potato  work.  Sets  very  low  down, 
perfectly  balanced,  carries  1 50-gal.  tank,  deliv¬ 
ers  8  gals,  a  minute  at  250-300  lbs.  pressure, 
easy  haul  for  average  team,  and  is  free  from 
trouble.  Equipped  with  BEAN  Triplex  Pump 
with  porcelained  cylinders  that  never  wear 
out,  Threadless  and  Trouble-less  Ball  Valves, 
Rotary  Agitator,  and  other  vital  features. 

BEAN  Clog-no- — Engine-driven 

BEAN  Triplex  Pump  and 
4  h.p.  BEAN  Engine.  10 
gals,  a  min.  at  300  lbs. 
pressure.  Non-clogging. 
Efficient,  economical. 

BEAN  Simplicity  Orchard  Sprayer 

A  highgrade  low-cost 
power  outfit;  capacity  6 
gals,  a  min.  at  250  lbs. 
pressure,  sufficient  to  do 
good  work  with  a  spray 
gun  or  supply  2  rods. 

Write  for  new  BEAN  Catalog 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

23  Hosmer  Street  243  W.  Julian  Street 

Lansing,  Rfllch.  San  Jose,  Calif. 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  the  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Pepper 
Plant,  EggPlant 

— and  ail  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

Set  out  your  plants  just  when  you 
are  ready,  regardless  of  dry  weather. 
Each  plant  set ,  watered  and  covered 
in  one  operation.  Three  times  as  fast 
as  hand  setting.  Everyplantwill  grow. 
Every  year  the  demand  for  Masters 
Rapid  Plant  Setter  exceeds  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities,  Many  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  and  could  not  get  them  at 
planting  time.  Don’ t  wait.  Buy  from  your 
dealer  NOW.  If  he  hasn’t  this  planter 
stock  write  us  for  descriptive  literature. 

PLANTER  CO.,  Dept.  15  Chicago,  III. 


Increases  Yield — Lorvers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  6ecd  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protect*  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  Now. 


In  Stock 
Near 
You 


Box  840 
lkica.K,Y 


Eureka 
Mower  Co 
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A  Better  Living 

from  Your  Garden 


Farmers  should  grow  all  manner  of  vegetables, 
strawberries,  etc.  .  .  .  and  live  on  “the  fat  of  the 
land.’’  An  Iron  Age  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe 
is  indispensable.  .  .  ,  Saves  nine-tenths  of  the 
labor  and  does  better  work  than  hand  tools. 
IRON  AGE  Garden  Tools  are  made  in  many  styles 
for  home  and  market  gardeners.  There’s  one  of 
special  value  to  you.  Write  for  FREE  booklet. 


1RQHAGE 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  Co. 

630  Chestnut  St. 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Iron  Age 

No.  SOG- 

the  most 

complete 

garden 

tool 

made 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request- INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability .  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  18Pi 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HAUCK  “One  Man”  Weed  Burners 

The  Modern.  Sure  Way  to  Kill  Weeds 
Use  kerosene  and  burn  them  green— seeds 
and  stalks.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  halt  old 
methods.  Usotl  by  road  commissioners,  coun¬ 
try  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers.  Does  S 
men’s  work.  Writo  tor  booklet  and  details. 

,  HAUPK  MFD.  CO.,  128  VOth  SI .  BROOKLYN.  N  t. 


|  A  Few  Good  House  Plants 

The  lists  and  varieties  of  plants  now 
sold  by  the  florist  for  house  plants  are 
so  large  in  number  that  perhaps  a  few 
lines  on  the  best  and  most  easily  cared 
for  may  be  of  help.  Almost  everyone 
nowadays  has  one  or  more  plants  in 
the  living-room  and  there  is  nothing 
that  adds  more  charm  at  so  little  cost 
or  that  gives  more  satisfaction.  For 
an  ordinary  room  with  plenty  of  win¬ 
dows  or  sunlight  there  is  a  large  num¬ 
ber  that  can  be  used,  but  not  everyone 
is  so  favorably  situated  and  many  peo¬ 
ple  therefore  are  puzzled  to  know  what 
to  grow.  Geraniums  as  is  well  known 
do  well  almost  anywhere,  and  wherever 
you  go  all  around  the  world  you  will 
almost  always  find  them.  A  very  hardy 
plant  for  shady  rooms  is  Aspidistra 
lurida.  This  plant  has  the  peculiarity 
of  flowering  below  or  at  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  its  palm-like  leaves  are 
extremely  tough  and  strong.  The  vari¬ 
egated  variety,  striped  with  white,  is 
more  delicate  in  constitution,  but  is 
an  extremely  satisfactory  plant,  and 
very  attractive.  A  very  hardy  and  pe¬ 
culiar-looking  plant  is  Sanseveiria  or 
bowstring  hemp,  the  variety  Zeylanica 
being  heavily  barred  crosswise  of  the 
upright  leaves,  thus  giving  a  striking 
aspect.  Among  palms  the  Latania  is 
probably  the  easiest  grown  and  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  best  and  hardiest. 
The  different  varieties  of  Boston  fern 
are  also  easy  to  grow  and  care  for. 

h.  w.  HALES. 


.  Piping  for  Greenhouse 

Would  you  advise  the  size  and 
amount  of  pipe  to  heat  a  greenhouse  15 
feet  wide,  10  feet  high  and  40  feet 
long?  Boiler  to  sit  on  ground  level, 
feed  overhead  and  return  under 
benches.  House  to  raise  geraniums, 
etc.  a.  j.  p. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

It  is  poor  economy  to  use  too  small  a 
boiler,  as  pushing  the  fire  is  always  a 
waste  of  heat.  I  would  advise  a  boiler 
with  a  grate  surface  of  about  2x2  feet 
and  a  main,  riser  in  centre  of  house 
about  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter  to  far 
end.  A  gradual  rise  of  this  pipe  is 
preferable,  but  if  this  cannot  be  done 
(on  account  of  the  grade  of  the  ground) 
a  gradual  fall  w’ill  work.  Eight  lines 
of  114 -inch  pipe  will  probably  give  suf¬ 
ficient  heat  for  geraniums  and  ordinary 
plants,  and  these  can  he  placed  under 
the  benches  or  against  the  side  walls 
if  so  desired.  h.  w.  h. 


Cucumbers  and  Cucumber 
Pickles  My  Best  Paying 
Side  Line 

Last  year  from  12  hills  of  cucumbers 
I  picked  over  10  bushels  for  selling  in 
a  green  state  for  pickling  purposes  to 
neighbors  and  some  few  to  market.  My 
main  market  is  right  at  home.  They 
brought  anywhere  from  25  to  35  cents 
per  peck,  according  to  how  early  I  had 

them  in  the  Summer  and  how  late  in 

• 

the  Fall,  as  early  and  late  vegetables 
always  sell  better  than  those  in  mid¬ 
summer.  I  planted  a  few  hills  about 
July  1,  to  come  in  especially  for  early 
and  late  Fall  pickling.  We  also  find  a 
ready  sale  for  them  after  being  pickled, 
when  we  have  many  to  dispose  of. 
These  are  sold  for  75c  per  half  gallon 
and  $1.25  per  gallon,  as  these  are  all 
seasoned  and  ready  to  eat. 

I  also  put  up  some  in  brine  in  large 
kegs  or  half-barrels,  which  sell  readily 
during  the  winter  at  50c  per  peck  for 
pickling.  Always  have  the  brine  strong 
enough  to  float  an  egg,  to  keep  well  and 
be  firm.  I  find  encumbers  are  easily 
grown,  heavy  yielders  and  are  good 
sellers  at  any  season  in  any  shape  or 
form.  w.  h.  h. 

Virginia. 


Cheapest  at 
Harvest  Time 


*V^OU  can’t  tell  what  fertilizer  costa  when 
you  buy  it.  The  only  way  to  measure 
its  true  cost  is  in  results.  No  matter  how  little 
you  pay  for  fertilizer,  you  haven’t  saved  a  cent 
unless  it  increases  your  profits.  No.  You  can’t 
tell  what  fertilizer  costs  until  the  harvest  is  in. 
But  you  can  tell  what  it  is  worth  and  you  can 
tell  right  now. 

Royster’s 
for  Extra  Profits 

You  don’t  have  to  buy  your  fertilizer  in  the 
“dark”.  You  don’t  have  to  guess.  For  43 
years  thousands  of  farmers  have  been  using 
Royster’s.  Every  year  they  are  buying  more 
and  more.  Would  they  be  doing  this  if  it 
hadn’t  made  good  in  a  big  way?  Royster’s 
fertilizers  are  high  analysis,  powerful,  rich. 
Easy  to  put  down.  Ask  the  Royster  dealer 
near  you. 

rsAoe  hah* 
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Fertilizers 
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Like  MAGIC 


VEGETABLES 

TIME  to  be  thinking  of  next  season’s  vegetable 
crop.  Would  you  like  to  make  more  money  on 
your  truck?  There  is  one  sure  way  to  do  it  .  .  .  fertil¬ 
ize  with  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  magic  on  vegetables.  It  gives 
them  an  early  start  .  .  .  brings  them  through  bad 
weather  and  other  adverse  conditions  .  .  .  makes  a 
bigger  yield  and  a  better  one  in  every  way.  Crisp, 
tender,  juicy  vegetables  that  bring  top  prices. 

Fertilizer  Information 

FREE — Our  new  44-page  book,  ‘‘How  to  Use  Chilean  Nitrate  or 
Soda’',  will  be  sent  to  you  free,  on  request.  Tells  how  and  when 
to  fertilize  all  crops.  Please  ask  for  Booklet  No.  1,  or  tear  out 
this  advertisement  and  send  it  with  your  name  and  address. 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

57  William  Street  New  York ,  N.  Y, 

Please  direct  your  letter  to  Dept.  20-C 

. . . 
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<Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of1  Markets) 

Frost  has  taken  its  toll  in  several 
southern  producing  sections  normally  free 
from  low  temperatures,  consequently  a 
few  of  the  fresh  vegetables  are  bringing 
unusually  high  prices,  especially  those 
only  grown  in  Southern  Florida  at  this 
time.  String  beans  hold  up  to  around  $6 
to  $8  per  bushel  hamper  in  Philadelphia 
and  peppers  were  firmly  held  at  $5  to 
$5.50  a  crate.  Louisiana  shallots  ranged 
$9  to  $10  a  barrel,  and  Florida  escarole 
sold  around  $3.25  per  %-barrel  hamper. 
Mexican  peas  have  also  been  bringing 
good  prices,  $6  a  crate.  Texas  spinach 
which  a  few  weeks  ago  was  selling  at 
$2.50  a  bushel  has  reverted  back  to  the 
more  normal  price  of  $1.35  to  $1.40  a 
bushel,  and  plain  parsley  ranged  $1.50  to 
$2  a  bushel.  Even  broccoli  and  anise  is 
being  brought  up  from  the  South  and  sells 
around  $2  a  bushel.  As  to  the  more 
staple  crops  old  potatoes  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  on  a  firm  market.  Maine  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  sold  up  to  $3  per  120-lb.  sack  and 
the  best  of  the  Pennsylvania  round  whites 
averaged  $2.70  a  sack  of  two  bushels. 
Some  new  Florida  potatoes  have  been 
arriving  with  the  market  on  Spaulding 
Rose  holding  about  steady  at  $7.50  per 
double  headed  barrel.  Sweet  potatoes 
have  shown  very  little  change  in  prices 
for  sometime.  Most  of  the  ordinary  to 
poor  quality  sweets  have  been  moved  and 
good  quality  stock  has  been  in  fair  de¬ 
mand  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  %-busliel  bas¬ 
ket.  Maryland  and  Delaware  bushel 
hampers  ranged  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  bushel 
as  to  quality.  There  was  a  moderate  de¬ 
mand  for  old  cabbage  but  the  market 
closed  firm  at  $12  to  $15  per  ton  for 
Tork  State  Danish.  New  cabbage  was 
also  selling  slowly  at  around  $3  a  bushel. 
A  little  weakness  developed  in  the  onion 
market  with  York  State  and  mid-western 
yellows  selling  at  from  $2.40  to  $2.6o  a 
sack.  Celery  was  dull  with  liberal  offer¬ 
ings  from  Florida  and  moderate  supplies 
from  California,  the  latter  selling  up  to 
$5  per  full-sized  crate.  There  has  been 
a  little  better  price  received  for  nearby 
apples  due  partly  to  the  better  stock  of¬ 
fered  and  also  to  the  moderate  offerings. 
Romes  and  Staymans  ranged  $2.50  to 
$2.75  a  bushel,  fancy  $3,  and  York  State 
R.  I.  Greenings,  U.  S.  No.  1  s  also 
brought  $3  a  bushel. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  in  Philadelphia  were  about 
22,750  cases  for  the  week,  a  gain  of  5,500 
cases  over  the  week  previous.  With  no 
eggs  going  into  storage  as  yet  and  with 
practically  none  of  last  season’s  eggs  m 
storage  the  market  is  very  sensitive  to 
any  changes  in  current  receipts  and 
prices  naturally  declined  under  the  more 
liberal  offerings.  Fresh  extra  firsts  were 
quoted  at  37c  a  dozen  and  firsts  at  3o  to 
36c.  There  are  always  a  comparatively 
few  sales  of  carefully  selected  candled 
fresh  eggs  which  bring  a  premium  over 
the  ordinary  offerings,  those  in  cases 
bringing  last  week.  40  to  42c  a  dozen  and 
some  selected  especially  for  the  caiton 
trade  brought  43  to  46e.  On  February 
11  the  cold  storage  holdings  in  Phila¬ 
delphia'  were  only  163  cases  and  the  hold¬ 
ings  for  10  principal  markets  were  about 
3,000  cases.  This  is  much  smaller  than  a 
year  ago  when  storage  stocks  did  not 
clean  up  as  nicely  as  during  the  past 
profitable  season.  Prices  last  year  were 
often  too  low  to  move  them  without  loss 
and  many  were  vainly  held  in  the  hopes 
of  a  better  price  before  the  flush  season 

31  Live  poultry  receipts  although  moderate 
were  in  excess  of  the  demand  and  the 
market  was  inclined  to  weakness.  Col¬ 
ored  live  fowl  were  quoted  at  26  to  27c, 
the  higher  price  holding  only  for  fancy 
small-sized  stock  which  was  preferred  by 
the  buyers.  Leghorns  averaged  about  lc 
a  lb.  under  colored  stock.  New  broilers 
topped  the  market  at  41  to  43c  for  1%  t° 
2-lb.  sizes.  Well  dressed  8-lb.  capons  were 
quoted  up  to  38c  with  smaller  stock  and 
slips  ranging  downward  to  28  i to  30c. 
Stas-sv  voung  roosters  worked  out  at  zrfc 
and  old  roosters  averaged  18c  a  lb.  Fancy 
young  Pekin  ducks  are  holding  up  to  26 
to  30c.  There  was  very  little  activity  m 
the  dressed  poultry  market  but  there  was 
a  firm  mark6t  on  small-sized  fowl,  i  resli- 
killed,  barreled-packed  fowl  4  lbs.  and 
over  worked  out  slowly  at  27  to  —9c  while 
medium-sized  stock  averaged  about  25c  a 
lb  Small  sizes  sold  as  low  as  19c.  West¬ 
ern  boxed-packed  fowl  sold  at  from  1  to 
2c  a  lb.  above  nearby  barreled-packed  fowl. 
Nearby  chickens,  barreled-packed  were 
quoted.  34  to  36c  for  heavy,  the  same  as 
western  boxed-packed,  while  4  to  4%-lb. 
sizes  ranged  31  to  34c  and  small  28  to  o0c 
a  lb.  Ducks  were  quiet  with  fancy  sell¬ 
ing  23  to  28c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy  had  declined  in  nearly  all  large 
markets  although  in  Philadelphia  high- 
grade  hay  held  about  steady.  The  bulk 
of  the  hay  however,  was  very  ordinary 
and  the  market  was  weak.  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy  ranged  $18.50  to  $19  a  ton  and  No. 
2  at  from  $17  to  $17.50  a  ton.  Best  Tim- 
othy  clover  mixed  averaged  $17.25  and 
straight  rye  straw  held  steady  at  $21  to 
$21.50  a  ton.  Wheat  straw  was  quoted 
$14  to  $14.50  a  ton.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  54c. 

Eggs. — All  hen’s  eggs  must  weigh  24  oz. 
to  the  dozen ;  yard  eggs,  doz.,  45c ;  pul¬ 
let’s  eggs,  doz.,  40c ;  fresh  duck,  doz.,  52c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c  ;  pimento, 
roll,  10c ;  cottage,  roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c  ;  buttermilk, 
glass,  5c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  7c;  skim  milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  cream,  pt.,  45c. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  home  grown,  bu., 
$1.30 ;  cabbage,  each,  5c ;  cauliflower,  lb., 
8c ;  horseradish,  %  pint,  15c ;  celery,  bch., 
10c  ;  liubbard  squash,  lb.,*  7c  ;  onions,  pk., 
30c ;  carrots,  lb.,  5c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50. 

Fruit. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  all 
bunch  goods  5c  per  bunch. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Ducks,  lb.,  35c ; 
heavy  fowls,  lb.,  40c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4  lbs., 
lb.,  35c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb., 
30c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  28c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c  ;  headcheese,  lb.,  50c  ; 
fresh  ham,  home  grown,  lb.,  20c ;  shoul¬ 
ders  roast  pork,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
45c ;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak, 
lb.,  28c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  cut¬ 
lets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  pork 
loin,  lb.,  22c ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  38c ;  rab- 
bit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  20c ; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2f25 ;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c ;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live  weight,  30  to  32c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  45c  ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  26  to  35c  ;  dressed, 
lb.,  40c ;  spi'ingers,  live,  lb.,  26  to  ‘  35c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens, 
each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pair,  75  to  $1 ; 
butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c ;  eggs,  crate,  $12  to 
$13 ;  retail,  45c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50 ;  beans,  lb.,  7  to  9c ;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  30  to  50c ;  100  heads,  $2  to 
$3;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  celery,  doz. 
bclxs.,  65  to  90c;  honey,  qt.,  75c;  cap, 
25c ;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  6c ;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.75 ;  onions,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50 ;  par¬ 
snips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  potatoes,  large, 
bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.35  ;  small,  bu.,  60c ;  me¬ 
dium,  bu.,  80c ;  turnips,  bu.,  40  to  60c ; 
squash,  lb.,  5  to  6c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$15 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  12  to  15c ; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  15  to  19c ;  lamb,  dressed, 
lb.,  30c;  mutton,  lb.,  15  to  27c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables.  —  Beets,  bskt.,  50  to  60c  ; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  40  to  50c ;  100  heads, 
$2.50  to  $3.50 ;  red,  crate,  50  to  75c ;  car- 
rots,  bskt.,  40  to  50c ;  bu.,  70  to  80c ;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  behs.,  65c  to  $1 ;  knobs,  doz.,  40 
to  60c ;  endive,  doz.  bclis.,  25  to  30c ;  kale, 
bu.,  50  to  60c ;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.  lids., 
30  to  50c ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  parsnips,  bskt.,  50  to  60c ;  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  parsley,  doz.  bclis.,  35  to 
30c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.15 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c ;  turnips,  bskt.,  30  to 
40c ;  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bclis.,  40  to  50c. 

Apples.  —  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2  ; 
Greening,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  Hubbardston, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  King,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ; 
bskt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Northern  Spy,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.50;  Russets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
Snow,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  Tallman  Sweet, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  Wagner,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.25. 

Live  Poultry — Springers,  lb.,  30c ;  fowls, 
heavy,  lb.,  35  to  36c ;  light,  lb.,  30  to  32c ; 
roosters,  old,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
42  to  45c ;  small  lots,  doz.,  45  to  50c ;  but¬ 
ter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  45c ;  un¬ 
salted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c ;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.30. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

About  the  only  notable  occurrences  on 
this  week’s  market  at  Boston  have  been 
the  firmness  displayed  on  apples,  potatoes 
and  onions.  Most  other  produce  has  ex¬ 
perienced  daily  fluctuations  in  price,  but 
mostly  of  a  minor  nature.  Spinach  and 
eggs  are  exceptions,  having  declined  con¬ 
siderably  in  price.  Wool  has  held  firm, 
despite  rather  heavy  receipts  and  quiet 
buying. 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good ;  market  firm.  Baldwin  Mass.  A 
grade,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  fancy,  large  sizes, 
$2.85  to  $3.25 ;  ungraded,  $1.25  to  $2 


box.  Maine  A,  2%  in.  to  2%  in.,  $5.50 
to  $7  bbl. ;  McIntosh,  A  grade,  $2.60  to 
$3.25 ;  fancy,  large  sizes,  $3.35  to  $3.60 ; 
ungraded,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  Spies,  $2  to  $2.75 
std.  bu.  box ;  Maine  Wolf  River,  A,  2% 
in.  up,  $3  to  $3.50;  A,  2%  up,  $4  to  $5“ 
pooi*ei',  $3.50 ;  N.  H.  Baldwins,  A,  2%  in. 
up,  $7.25  to  $8  bbl.;  Maine  Spies,  $4.50 
to  $5.50  bbl. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate  ;  demand  fair 
for  best.  Native  cut-off,  $1  to  $1.50  std. 
bu.  box ;  Cal.  erts.,  few  sales,  $3.75 ;  Tex. 
erts.,  mostly  $3.50. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate  ;  demand 
slow;  market  draggy.  Danish  N.  Y. 
sacked  locally,  mostly  75c ;  few,  90c  cwt ; 
native  Savoys,  $1.50  to  $2  bbl. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate;  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native  cut-off  washed  ord., 
75c  to  $1.10;  best,  mostly  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box ;  N.  Y.  cut-off,  washed,  $1.10  to  $1.25 
bskt. ;  dirty,  $1.50  to  $1.65  100  lbs. ;  Tex., 
bchs.,  mostly  $3  to.  $3.50  er. 

Celery.  —  Supplies  moderately  light ; 
demand  good  for  best.  Native  washed  and 
trimmed,  18  bchs.;  best  Pascal,  $7.50  to 
$8.10  std.  bu.  box ;  Cal.  erts.,  $4  to  $4.50 ; 
Fla.,  10-in.,  erts,  $2.25  to  $2.75. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  very  light ;  de¬ 
mand  light.  Native  li.h.,  too  few  sales; 
Ill.  h.h.,  $2.50  to  $3  doz. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate  ;  demand 
fair.  Native  hothouse,  18  hds.  ord.,  35  to 
60c ;  few,  75c  std.  bu.  box ;  Iceberg,  Cal., 
Imperial  Valley,  $2  to  $3  cr. 

Onions. — Supplies  liberal ;  market  quiet. 
100-lb.  sacks,  yellow,  medium  to  small, 
best  Conn.  Valley  ord.,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
few  natives,  $1  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box ;  best 
N.  Y.  State,  mostly  $2.75  to  $2.85 ;  Midi., 
$2.75  to  $3  100  lbs. 

Parsnips. — Supplies  moderate  ;  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  cut-off,  washed,  $1 
to  $1.35;  few,  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes.— -Supplies  moderate  ;  demand 
steady.  Maine  and  N.  B.  Gr.  Mts.,  best, 
mostly  $2.35  100  lbs. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate  ;  demand 
good.  Tex.,  bskts.,  $1.25  to  $1.35. 

Squash.— -Supplies  moderate;  demand 
firm.  Native  Blue  Hubbard,  mostly  $60 
to  $70  ton  ;  $2.50  to  $3  bbl. ;  Ohio  B.  H., 
$70  ton. 

Tomatoes — Supplies  modei’ately  light; 
demand  light;  market  dull.  Native  h.h., 
best,  35  to  50c  lb. ;  Fla.,  6  bskts,  best,  $3 
to  $4  er. 

Turnips.— Supplies  moderate  ;  demand 
pooi\_  Native  Ruta  and  Purple  tops,  35 
to  <  5c  std.  bu.  box ;  White  Capes,  few 
sales,  fancy,  $1.50  to  $2.25  100  lbs. ;  Ruta¬ 
bagas  and  P.  E.  I.,  $1.50  to  $1.65 ;  Out., 
$1  to  $1.50  100  lbs. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate  ;  demand  poor 
on  lower  grades;  market  quiet.  No.  1 
Timothy,  $21  to  $22;  Eastern.  $12.50  to 
$13 ;  clover  mixed,  red,  $17  to  $19  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  47c;  firsts,  44  to  46%c;  seconds, 
42  to  43y2c  lb. ;  storage  extras,  46%c ; 
firsts,  43%  to  46c;  seconds,  41%  to 
42  %c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras.  40c ;  mixed  colors, 
40c ;  white  extras,  39c  doz. ;  pullets,  33 
to  36c;  fresh  eastern  extras,  39c;  under-, 
grades,  30  to  32c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twin  extras, 
fresh,  28  to  28%c;  firsts,  fresh,  26%  to 
27%c;  extras,  held  28  to  29c;  firsts,  held 
26%  to  27%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans — N.  YT.  and  Mich,  pea,  $8 
to  $8.25 ;  Cal.,  small  white,  $8.75  to  $9 ; 
yellow  eyes,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  red  kidney, 
$9  to  $9.50 ;  Limas,  $7.50  to  $7.75  100-lb. 
sack. 

Wool. — Market  very  firm.  Receipts  of 
domestic  for  week  ending  Feb.  11,  4,305, 
600  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio,  fine,  combing,  49 
to  50c;  clothing,  37  to  39c;  %  blood, 
combing,  50  to  51c ;  clothing,  40c ;  % 
blood,  combing,  51  to  52c;  clothing,  42  to 
43c ;  %  blood,  combing,  52c ;  clothing, 
42c ;  low  %  blood,  combing,  44  to  45c. 

Scoured  Basis.  —  Ohio,  fine,  combing, 
$1.17  to  $1.22 ;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03 ;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.09:  clothing, 
88  to  91c ;  %  blood,  combing,  95  to  9Sc ; 
clothing,  80  to  83c ;  %  blood,  combing, 
88  to  91 ;  clothing,  73  to  75c ;  low  % 
blood,  combing,  75  to  7Sc. 

Terr,  mostly,  combing,  $1.15  to  $1.18; 
clothing,  $1.02  to  $1.05;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  $1.10  to  $1.12;  clothing,  97c  to  $1 ; 
%  blood,  clothing,  97  to  $1.02;  clothing, 
85  to  90c  ;  %  blood,  combing,  88  to  93c ; 
clothing,  75  to  80c- ;  low  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  77  to  82c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

MILK 

February  16,  1928. 

February  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A.  $1.83%,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.08%  ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat 
is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  class  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.27 ; 
Class  2,  $2 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.45% @$0.46 


Extra,  92  score  .  .45 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .42% @  .44% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .41  @  .42 

Lower  grades . 40  @  .41 

Storage,  extra- . 44% @  .45 

Firsts  . 42  4/)  .44 

Seconds . 41  @  .42 

Ladles  . 36%  @  .40 

Packing  stock . 33  (7/)  .35 

Centralized . 41  @  .44 


February  25,  1928 


Renovated . 36  %@  .40 

Sweet,  fancy  . 47  @  .47% 

Extra . 46  @  .46% 

Firsts  . 42%  @  .45% 

Seconds . 41%  @  .42 


CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held,  fancy. $0.29 


Flats,  fresh  . 24 

Wisconsin,  held . 29 

Daisies,  fresh . 27 


@$0.29% 
@  .24% 

@  .29% 

@  .28 


EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white* 
Average  extras  . . 

Extra  firsts . 

Firsts  . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites 
Mixed  colors,  best 

Neai-by  . 

Gathered,  best . . 

Common  to  good 


....$0.41  @$0.42 

.38 

. ..  .38% @ 

.39 

.38 

.  . .  .37  @ 

.41 

.41 

...  .36  @ 

.37 

...  .34%  @ 

.36 

. . .  .32  @ 

.33 

.31 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

I  )ucks  . 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits  . 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.34 @.$0.37 

Fair  to  good . 22@  .30 

Roosters  . 18@  .25 

4  owls  . 20 @  .32 

Capons,  nearby,  9  lbs . 44@  50 

8  Jhs . 42 @  .4S 

‘lbs . 40  @  .46 

Mixed  weights . 30@  .40 

Hooks  . 18  @  .22 

Geese  . 20@  .27 

Turkeys,  So’wn  toms . 43@  .45 

Hens  . 41  @  .42 

V  n.,  old  toms . 30 @  .35 

Old  hens . 32  @  .38 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 65@  .85 

Dark,  doz .  2.50@>  3.50 

Culls  . 1.75@  2.25 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs,  140  to  150  lbs . 


$13.00  @13.25 
.  7.75@  9.00 
.  4.25 @  6.50 
.  .16.00  @18.50 
.  6.00  @  8.00 
.  13.25@14.50 
.  9.00  @  9.30 


DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . 

Good  to  prime  . . . . . 

Culls  . 

Lambs,  h.h.,  head . 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls . 

Cows  . 


$0.24  @$0.25 
.18  @  .22 
.10@  .14 

6.00  @12.00 
17.50(oi24.00 
12.50@13.00 
15.00@18.50 


DRESSED  RABBITS 

Cottontail,  pair . $0.15@$0.50 

Jacks,  pair  .  :T5@  .80 

Tame,  lb . 25 @  .30 

POTATOES 


Long  Island,  150  lbs . '.$2.25  @$4.50 

Maine,  150  lbs . 3.25  @  3.60 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 4.65  @  5.10 

Bermuda,  bbl .  3.004/;  9.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 75@  2.50 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  Texas,  bu . 

Old.  90-lb.  bag . 

Brussels  sprouts,  lb . 

Cabbage,  bulk,  ton . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  hearts,  doz . 

Celery,  bchs . 

Celery  knobs,  bn . 

Crosnes,  imported,  lb . 

Collards,  bbl . 

Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs, . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Onions,  eastern,  100  lbs.  . 

Western,  yellow,  100  lbs, 

Parsley,  bu . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Romaine,  bn . 

Spinach,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  . .  . 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.  .  . 

White,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 


$1.00  @$2.75 
1.004/)  1.75 
•10@  .25 

12.00  @15.00 
1.00@  1.25 
1.2547*  2.00 
.75  @  1.50 
1.00@  1.50 
1.00@  1.75 
.35@  .40 

1.50@  1.75 
1.50@  1.75 
.75@  2.25 
4.00  @  6.00 
1.0047)  2.00 
1.00@  2.35 
2.00 @  2.80 
2.2547)  3.00 
2.00 @  3.00 
2.50 @  6.50 
3.00@  5.00 
2.5047)  3.00 
3.00 @  3.25 
1.25@  1.60 
2.50  @  8.50 
5.00 @  7.00 
1.6547!  1.75 
.  .50  @  1.00 

3.00 @  5.00 


FRUITS 


Apples,  bu . $1.00 @$4.00 

Bbl .  4.00 @11.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box _ 9.00@14.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 60@  .80 

Kumquats,  qt . 15@  .18 

Oranges,  Fla.,  box .  3.65 @  8.75 

Cal .  3.60 @  7.15 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $20.00@21.00 

No.  2 . * . 18.00@19.00 

No.  3  . 14.004/17.00 

Clover  mixed  . 16.00@20.00 

Straw,  rye . 22.00@23.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . .$1.64%, 

No.  1  dark  Spring  .  1.48% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.23% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 66% 

Rye  .  1.20 

Barley  .  1.17% 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets  and  Retail 

Prices  at  New  York  will  be  found  on  page 

313. 
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GRO-MOR 

Power  Cultivator 


That’s  the  kind  of  reports  that  come  in  from 
market  growers  who  are  using  the  GRO-MOR 
Power  Cultivator. 

Seeding,  discing,  pulverizing  and  the  first  cul¬ 
tivation  as  well  as  the  last  can  be  done  with 
this  sturdy,  compact  and  efficient  machine — 
better  and  at  less  cost  than  hand  labor. 

Easy  and  economical  to  operate — the  GRO-MOR 
Power  Cultivator  will  help  you  to  grow  larger 
and  better  crops  and  to  reach  the  market  earlier 
— at  a  far  less  production  cost. 

Write  for  complete  details  and  prices  of  this 


SPRA-MOR  Sprayer 


Produce  growers  acknowledge  the  SPRA-MOR 
the  most  effective  machine  for  the  control  of 
fungus  diseases  and  insect  pests.  Foglike  mist 
gives  complete  coverage  of  plants,  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  which  is  necessary  to  control  fungus  dis¬ 
eases.  Saves  its  cost  by  increasing  yield  from 
beans,  onions,  celery,  tomatoes,  potatoes  and 
other  crops. 


WASHMOR 


No  tiresome  labor  washing  turnips,  carrots, 
parsnips  and  other  root  crops  if  you  use  the 
WASH-MOE.  Cleans  8  bushels  in  4  minutes. 
For  electric  or  gas  engine  power, 


THE  CONNORS  HOE  &  TOOL  CO. 


468  Starr  Avenue  Columbus,  Ohio 


THE  CONNORS  HOE  &  TOOL  CO., 

468  Starr  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Please  send  complete  information  of 
..GRO-MOR  ..SPRA-MOR  ..WASH-MOR 


Name 


Address 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry 
yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family  farm, 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell,  but  offers 
a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right  location. 
Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Valley  folder  and 
get  our  farm  paper,  "The  Earth,”  free  for  6  months. 
0.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent. 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


"FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 


Write  and  get  our  Big 
tree  Catalog  which  gives 
you  full  information  about 
these  sturdy,  long  life 
rigs. 

“Friend”  Manufacturing  Co. 
120  East  Ave.  Gasport.  N.  Y. 


MUSKRATS 

paying,  SI. 90  to  $2.00  for  fresh  caught,  good  size 
skins  from  New  York  and  New  England  States.  Ship 
from  this  Advt.  Check  sent  promptly. 

JAMES  P-  ELLIS,  34-36  Mill  Street,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


LimeandFertilizer  Spreader 

Made  to  attach  to  any  farm  cart  or  wagon,  $15.00. 
J.  8.  Greenleaf  Anson,  Maine 


Georgia  Home 

Price,  $20,000— Terms 


17  acres.  Nice  7  room  house. 
City  conveniences.  Fine  Pe¬ 
can  grove,  poultry,  etc. 
W,  L.  ENGLISH,  Aniorious,  Ga. 


Transplanting  Vegetable 
Plants 

(Continued  from  Page  296) 
is  one  reason  I  have  always  advocated 
level  culture  for  celery,  for  if  it  is  set 
in  a  trench  the  first  hard  rain  is  very 
apt  to  wash  a  lot  of  soil  over  the  heart 
of  the  plant  and  kill  it. 

Most  plants  strike  root  and  start 
quickly  after  being  removed  from  cold- 
frame  to  open  ground  if  as  much  dirt 
is  left  on  roots  as  possible  when  trans¬ 
planted,  but  egg  plants  should  be  han¬ 
dled  differently.  The  best  method  is  to 
cut  sod  4  in.  square,  invert  them  in  the 
hotbed  where  other  plants  have  been 
removed.  After  taking  fine  soil  off  the 
long  manure  in  hotbed,  place  the  sod 
close  together,  putting  a  6-in.  peg  in 
center  of  sod,  then  fill  in  the  fine  rich 
earth  that  was  taken  out  of  bed,  and 
cover  sod  about  4  in.  deep.  After  firm¬ 
ing  the  ground  with  hand  remove  the 
pegs  and  set  a  plant  in  each  hole. 
When  they  are  removed  to  open 
ground,  wet  thoroughly,  cut  earth  in 
squares  with  knife,  and  they  can  be  re¬ 
moved  without  disturbing  the  roots. 
This  is  a  good  method  for  starting 
early  melons  or  Lima  beans.  Place  a 
half  dozen  melon  seeds  or  two  Limas 
on  each  piece  of  sod  after  inverting  it. 
coyer  with  rich  earth  2  in.  deep.  These 
plants  should  be  thoroughly  hardy  be¬ 
fore  removing  to  open  ground;  and  not 
until  the  night  air  begins  to  get  warm. 

WILLIAM;  PERKINS. 


More  About  Snakes 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article 
on  page  121,  “Snake  Bites  in  the  United 
States,”  as  we  have  many  venomous 
snakes  in  this  locality,  both  rattlers 
and  copperheads.  Mostly  the  latter  in 
this  neighborhood,  but  rattlers  are 
sometimes  found  here,  though  the  cop¬ 
perhead  is  dreaded  more,  if  possible,  as 
it  gives  no  audible  warning  of  its  pres¬ 
ence,  while  the  rattler  does. 

Six  copperheads  were  killed  within  a 
mile  or  less  of  our  home  in  the  high¬ 
way  and  fields,  within  200  or  300  ft. 
of  same,  last  Summer.;  those  killed  in 
fields  by  mowing  machines ;  those  in 
roads  with  clubs.  One  copperhead,  evi¬ 
dently  4  ft.  long  from  the  pieces  we 
found,  was  killed  by  a  mowing  machine 
driven  by  my  son  one  moonlight  night 
while  hurrying  to  finish  his  haying. 
The  last  piece,  the  tail  end,  we  did  not 
find,  so  estimated  the  length  and  were 
well  satisfied  with  the  job  as  it  was. 
One  reason  for  dreading  a  snake  in  my 
own  experience  is  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  original  “snake-in-the-grass,”  an 
adept  at  concealing  himself  until  one 
steps  on  him  unintentionally,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  most  of  us  have  more  respect  for 
a  visible  enemy  than  for  a  sneak,  al¬ 
though  it  is  perfectly  natural  for  a 
snake  to  be  a  sneak. 

Even  the  garter  snake,  though  non- 
venomous,  is  an  enemy  of  all  gardeners 
and  farmers,  as  he  is  the  arch  enemy 
of  the  common  toad,  and  my  observa¬ 
tion  leads  me  to  believe  one  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  of  more  benefit  to  mankind  than 
the  whole  garter  snake  population  of 
any  farm  or  garden.  Then  there  is  the 
milk  snake,  which  catches  small  chick¬ 
ens  and  climbs  trees  and  takes  fledg¬ 
lings  from  their  nests,  which  I  have 
seen  it  do.  The  beautiful  snake?  “It 
is  to  laugh !”  I  noticed  a  report  of 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Warren  Co., 
N.  Y.,  saying  the  bounty  on  rattlers 
was  to  be  raised  from  $1.50  to' $3.  Lake 
George,  I  believe,  is  the  only  locality  in 
that  county  where  they  are  found. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  ciias.  n.  combs. 


Dismal  Patient  :  “Yes,  doctor,  my 
head  is  like  a  lump  of  lead,  my  neck’s  as 
stiff  as  a  drainpipe,  my  chest’s  like  a  fur¬ 
nace,  and  my  muscles  contract  like  bands 
of  iron.”  Doctor :  “I’m  not  sure  you 
shouldn’t  have  gone  to  a  hardware  deal¬ 
er.” — Good  Hardware. 


For  JNine 
Successive  Years 
the  Championship  Corn 
Grown  with  V"C  Fertilizer 


TO  win  a  championship  at 
the  International  Grain  and 
Hay  Show  is  indeed  an 
achievement.  Yet,  for  nine 
years  in  succession  corn  grown 
with  V-C  Fertilizer  won. 
Four  times  winner  of  the 
Grand  Championship  and  five 
times  winner  of  the  Junior 
Championship. 

The  ten  ears  that  won  per¬ 
manent  possession  of  the  cup 
in  1926  came  from  a  field  of 
75  acres  which  yielded  an 
average  of  94  bushels  per  acre. 
Careful  seed  selection,  good 
soil  and  cultivation  were  vital 
factors,  but  it  is  significant 
that  nine  times  in  succession 
the  winning  corn  was  grown 
with  V-C  Fertilizers. 


With  a  staff  of  chemists  and 
agronomists  who  have  spent 
their  lives  studying  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  fertility,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  V-C  should  be  tha 
choice  of  the  growers  of  cham¬ 
pionship  ears. 

Each  200-lb.  bag  of  V-C  High 
Analysis  Fertilizer  will,  under 
good  cultural  conditions,  pro¬ 
duce  an  increase  of  10  bu.  of 
corn — enough  to  make  100  lb3, 
of  pork. 

Strong,  new  bags  made  in  our 
own  factory,  fine  mechanical 
condition,  always  dry  and 
drillable  are  added  reasons 
why  it  pays  to  use  V-C  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
V-C. 


Virginia -Carolina  Chemical  Corporation 

Richmond,  Virginia 


SAVE  BIG  MONEY 

BY  USING 

REICHARD’S  LIME  PRODUCTS 

Hydrate— Ground  Burnt— Marl 

Lump  Lime,  Pebble  Lime  or  Lime  Tailings.  A  grade  for  every  use.  Five  Plants  located  in  three  States. 
Good  Freight  Rates;  Excellet  Prices;  Prompt  deliveries.  Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  Territories. 

ROBERT  A.  REICH ARD,  Inc.  ALLENTOWN.  PENNA. 


Ospraumo  Fouler  Sprayer 
reaches  the  topmost  boughs. 

THE  S  P  R  A 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 

with  Ospraymo  Sprayers 

High  pressure . . .  Low  up¬ 
keep.  . .  Slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Power  Sprayer  and 
Traction  Machine  is  strong — built  to  last  and  for 
hard  usage,  easy  to  keep  in  order.  Equipped  with 
the  reliable  Ospraymo  automatic  system  of  agitation, 
throttle  valve,  a  pressure  regulator  and  gauge. 

Stiff  -brushes  on  the  revolving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on^  every  turn — prevents  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging — insures  your  work  against 
delay  in  orchard,  grove  or  field. 

There  is  an  Ospraymo  for  every  need 
High  pressure  guaranteed 

Insist  on  an  Ospraymo  when  you  buy,  and  put 

an  end  to  your 
spraying  prob¬ 
lems.  Send  f]or 
our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a 
sprayer  suited  to 
your  needs.  Find 
out  about  the 
best.  Address 

Ospraymo  Traction  in  Action.  Two  bushels  of 

w potatoes  grow  where  one  grew  before. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 
Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

World  leaders  for  46  years 
YER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 


New  York  State  Grange 
Meets 

Part  II 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  members  of  the  Rural  School 
Education  Committee  were  George  H. 
Torrey,  Genesee  County ;  J.  M.  Kenney, 
Orange  County,  and  Herbert  E.  Cook, 
Lewis  County,  former  dean  of  the 
Agricultural  School  at  Canton,  St. 
Lawrence  County.  This  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  State  Grange  and  has  held  a 
series  of  hearings  in  various  parts  of 
the  State,  with  the  purpose  of  getting 
a  cross  section  of  the  views  of  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  rural  schools.  Views  were 
obtained  from  farmers,  parents,  trus¬ 
tees,  teachers,  Farm  and  Home  Bureau 
leaders,  district  superintendents  of 
schools,  officers  of  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  committee  found  that  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State  there  was  much  dis¬ 
satisfaction  caused  by  the  methods 
used  in  putting  the  present  school  laws 
in  effect.  This  matter  was  taken  up 
by  the  committee  with  Commissioner 
Graves,  who  assured  the  committee 
that  he  would  co-operate  with  the  State 
Grange  in  every  way  possible  that  is 
consistent  with  the  educational  laws. 

This  year  marks  a  change  in  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  State  Grange.  S.  L. 
Strivings,  who  has  served  the  Grange 
as  Master  for  the  past  four  years,  re¬ 
tires,  and  Overseer  Fred  J.  Freestone 
of  Interlaken,  Seneca  County,  succeeds 
him.  The  other  officers  chosen  are : 
Overseer,  Raymond  Cooper,  Oswego ; 
Lecturer,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur, 
Lewis ;  Steward,  Olin  B.  Lawton, 
Oneida ;  Assistant  Steward,  Dana  P. 
Waldron,  Wayne ;  Chaplain,  E.  L. 
Tucker,  Monroe ;  treasurer,  John  W. 
Kleis,  Erie ;  secretary,  Frank  P.  Riley, 
Cayuga ;  gatekeeper,  George  H.  Ritter, 
Otsego;  Flora,  Mrs.  Blanche  Clemons, 
Livingston ;  Pomona,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Frost, 
Tioga ;  Ceres,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Jennings, 
Schuyler ;  Lady  Assistant  Steward, 
Mrs.  Mabel  Cleveland,  Delaware ;  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Executive  Committee,  Edson  J. 
Walroth,  Jefferson. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of 
Mrs.  Emma  Jerome,  Syracuse,  State 
Juvenile  Deputy,  there  are  now  Juve¬ 
nile  Granges  in  29  counties,  with  a 
total  membership  of  1,821  in  the  62 
Granges.  St.  Lawrence  County  leads, 
with  six  Juvenile  Granges. 

The  revolving  scholarship  fund  of 
the  State  Grange,  established  at  the 
Buffalo  session  in  1924,  has  now 
reached  the  sum  of  $6,596.39,  and  steps 
will  be  taken  to  put  the  fund  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  begin  making  loans  to  stu¬ 
dents.  Onondaga  County  Granges  lead 
in  the  amount  of  contributions  to  the 
fund  since  it  was  established,  that 
county  having  subscribed  $832.70.  Two 
counties,  Schuyler  and  Ontario,  have  a 
record  of  100  per  cent,  every  Grange 
in  those  counties  having  given  to  the 
fund.  All  but  seven  counties  have 
made  gifts  to  the  fund. 

Five  invitations  have  been  received 
for  the  1929  session  of  the  State 
Grange — Niagara  Falls,  Rochester,  Os¬ 
wego,  Syracuse  and  New  York  City. 
The  selection  will  be  made  by  the 
executive  committee  during  the  month 
of  May. 

The  Knapp  flag,  awarded  last  year  to 
Hemlock  Grange  of  Livingston  Coun¬ 
ty  for  making  the  largest  gain  in  mem¬ 
bership,  was  turned  over  to  Erieville 
Grange,  of  Madison  County,  this  year, 
the  latter  Grange  having  made  a  gain 
of  255  per  cent  in  membership.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Past  State 
and  National  Master  S.  J.  Lowell,  and 
Master  Franklin  F.  Kellar,  of  Erieville 
Grange,  received  the  flag. 


Dutchess  County  now  holds  the 
proud  position  of  having  furnished 
next  to  the  largest  class  of  sixth  de¬ 
gree  candidates  in  State  Grange  his¬ 
tory.  A  total  of  954  received  the  de¬ 
gree  at  the  Poughkeepsie  session,  Jef¬ 
ferson.  County  still  holding  the  lead 
with  the  class  of  1,087  recorded  at  the 
Watertown  session  in  1926. 

There  was  a  total  of  10S  resolutions 
presented  before  the  session.  Action 
was  taken  as  follows  on  some  of  the 
most  important  measures:  Favoring 
the  assessment  of  farm  property  on  its 
earning  capacity ;  opposing  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  property  from  taxation ;  favor¬ 
ing  payment  at  full  value  of  cattle 
slaughtered  under  the  tuberculin  test ; 
opposing  increasing  membership  quota 
for  State  Grange  delegates  from  400  to 
500;  allowing  wives  and  husbands  of 
State  Grange  officers  to  receive  same 
compensation  as  delegates  when  attend¬ 
ing  State  Grange  sessions ;  favoring  the 
enactment  of  a  State  enforcement  act 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
eighteenth  amendment ;  demanding  a 
strict  enforcement  of  the  Volstead  act ; 
favoring  a  two-cent  tax  on  gasoline, 
and  applying  50  per  cent  of  the  reve¬ 
nue  obtained  to  the  construction  of 


State-built  highways  outside  the  limits 
of  incorporated  cities  and  villages ;  op¬ 
posing  the'  holding  of  professional 
prizefights ;  favoring  settlement  of  in¬ 
ternational  disputes  by  arbitration ;  op¬ 
posing  the  relaxing  of  present  restric¬ 
tions  on  immigration ;  favoring  the  de¬ 
portation  of  all  unnaturalized  foreign¬ 
ers  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime ; 
favoring  the  abolishment  of  the  State 
census  department ;  favoring  establish¬ 
ment  of  additional  training  schools  for 
rural  teachers ;  favoring  increased 
State  aid  for  school  districts  with  less 
than  five  teachers. 


Collector  Without  Bond 

I  am  trustee  of  a  rural  school  and 
would  like  the  following  information : 
The  collector  of  school  taxes  of  last 
year  has  in  her  possession  $70,  money 
left  over,  and  refuses  to  turn  it  over  to 
the  collector  of  this  year’s  taxes  be¬ 
cause  he  has  not  been  under  bond.  He 
has  property  and  is  a  man  of  wealth. 
Is  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  under 
bond?  p.  m. 

New  York. 

The  office  of  collector  is  held  to  be 
vacant  until  such  officer  has  given  a 
bond  acceptable  to  the  trustee.  The 
law  requires  the  trustee  to  pass  on  the 
collector’s  bond  before  issuing  a  levy 
for  the  collection  of  taxes. 


Events  of  the  Week 

(Continued  from  Page  294) 

graph  which  would  make  the  resolution 
inapplicable  to  “great  national  emergen¬ 
cies’’  was  cried  down  by  viva  voce  vote. 

The  prospect  of  the  navy’s  71  -  ship 
building  program  being  materially  re¬ 
duced  seemed  sure,  Feb.  14,  as  the  flood 
of  protests  against  the  expenditure  of 
great  sums  of  money  by  Congress  for  the 
fleet  continued  to  surge  in  on  Chairman 
Butler  and  other  members  of  the  House 
Naval  Affairs  Committee.  Members  of 
the  committee,  although  not  yet  certain  on 
the  precise  cut  to  be  made,  made  “a  safe 
guess’’  that  the  program  would  be  reduced 
to  at  least  35  ships.  The  paring  process 
on  the  estimated  cost  made  by  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Wilbur  of  $800,000,000  was 
-said  to  range  anywhere  from  $350,000,000 
to  $400,000,000. 

AVIATION.  —  Dieudonne  Costes  and 
Joseph  Lebrix  settled  to  earth  in  their 
Hispano-cuiza  powered  Breguet  plane, 
Nungesser-Coli,  on  the  army  airdrome  at 
Mitchell  Field,  L.  I.,  Feb.  11,  concluding 
one  of  the  longest  and  most  remarkable 
air  trips  in  the  history  of  aviation.  The 
flyers,  who  had  been  burned  to  a  glowing 
brown  by  tropical  suns  and  by  winds  that 
blow  over  the  ocean,  the  desert  wastes  of 
Africa  and  the  peaks  of  the  highest  Andes, 
had  come  from  Paris  by  a  four-continent 
route  which  had  consumed  217  hours  and 
7  minutes  of  flying  time,  and  covered 
23,0S8  miles.. 

Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  landed  at 
St.  Louis,  Feb.  13,  after  a  1,300-mile 
non-stop  flight  from  Havana.  He  ended 
his  history-making  good-will  tour  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America  and  Caribbean  countries  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  his  farewell  flight 
on  the  St.  Louis-Chieago  air  mail  route. 
This  time  a  year  ago  he  was  making  prep¬ 
arations  for  his  New  York-to-Paris  flight. 


We  have  learned  the  value  of 
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says  Mr.  Smedley,  "  three  of  us  built  our  storage” 


Samuel  L.  Smedley  Jr.,  of  Newton 
Square,  Pa.,  has  147  acres — 30  acres 
in  fruit.  During  the  past  3  years  he 
has  taken  more  prizes  at  State  Shows 
than  any  other  entered  grower. 
"But”,  says  Mr.  Smedley,  "prizes 
don’t  mean  anything  unless  we  have 
first-class  fruit  in  first-class  condition. 

"Our  concrete  Storage  takes  care 
of  that.  Three  of  us — my  father-in- 


"When  we  found  out  how  easy 
it  was  we  put  in  a  couple  of  retain¬ 
ing  walls,  a  dam,  floors  in  some  of 
the  buildings,  made  cold  frames,  and 
now  we  are  going  to  start  making 
fence  posts.  We  have  a  5,000-gallon 
concrete  cistern,  concrete  founda¬ 
tions  under  the  building,  concrete 
stanchions  and  troughs  in  the  barn 
and  cement  walks  around  the 
house.  These  improvements  have 
cost  very  little;  have  added  to  our 
farm’s  value,  and  have  made  our 
work  easier  and  more  sanitary. 

"An  up-to-date  farmer  can’t  keep 
house  without  concrete — the  beauty  of  it 
is  that  he  can  do  the  work  himself  and 
get  a  permanent  job  at  very  little  cost.  ” 


“Enables  us  to  hold  our  fruit,  not  dump 
it  on  the  market  at  low  prices.” 


law,  a  hired  man  and  myself  with  a 
barrel  mixer,  2  h-p.  gasoline  engine 
and  2  wheelbarrows,  built  our 
Storage.  This  building  has  two 
floors  —  lower  for  storage — upper, 
packing  room.  The  lower  floor  we 
built  of  concrete.  It  is  40'  x  80'  and 
12' 4"  high— handles  9,000  bushels. 


'These  improvements  have  cost  very  little,  but 
they’ve  added  immensely  to  our  farm’s  value.” 


“When  we  found  how  easy  it  was  we 
put  in  a  couple  of  retaining  walls.” 

Jobs  like  that  described 
by  Mr.  Smedley  made  easier  to 
build  through  STRUCTOGRAPHS 

More  than  29,000  farmers  have  writ¬ 
ten  us  for  a  free  copy  of  the  Lehigh 
Farm  Book  of  Structographs.  It  con¬ 
tains  280  progressive  photographs 
taken  on  18  actual  jobs — pictures  that 
make  clear  at  a  glance  building  oper¬ 
ations  it  would  take  pages  to  describe. 
No  other  book  ever  published  has  so 
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LEHIGH 

- 1  CEMENT  r - 


20  MILLS  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 
Whatever  you  build — “LEHIGH”  means  dependability 


simplified  concrete  farm  construction. 

For  good  concrete  construction  you 
need  a  cement  that  is  uniform  in 
quality — dependable.  Lehigh  is  such 
a  cement.  Its  uniform  dependability 
has  made  it  the  largest-selling  cement 
in  the  world.  There  is  a  Lehigh 
dealer  near  you  ready  to  furnish  you 
with  an  adequate  supply. 

FREE!  Structographs  included  in  this 
book  show  how  to  build  correctly  and 
economically  foundations  and  walls, 
dairy  barn  floors,  hog  houses,  storage 
cellars,  concrete  walks  and  steps  and 
cellar  entrances,  fence  posts,  manure 
pits,  septic  tanks,  water  troughs,  con¬ 
crete  block  garage,  feeding  floors  for 
hogs,  barnyards,  wells  and  cisterns, 
milk  houses,  barn  approaches  and 
tobacco  curing-houses. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 

New  York,  N.Y.;Buffalo, 

N.  Y.;  Allentown,  Pa.; 

Chicago,  Ill.;  Boston, 

Mass.  Other  offices  in 
principal  cities  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 


Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 
Box  39-B,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  a  copy  of 
the  Lehigh  Farm  Book  of  Structographs. 

Name _ 


Route. 

P.  o._ 
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Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society  Meeting 

The  sixty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  in  connection  with  Farmers’  Week 
at  Ohio  State  University,  Jan.  30  to 
Feb.  3.  Luther  B.  Yaple,  attorney  and 
extensive  fruit  grower,  as  president  of 
the  society  presided  over  the  sessions 
of  the  Horticultural  Society.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  of  the  subjects  which 
were  discussed  during  the  four-day  ses¬ 
sion  : 

W.  R.  Shook,  business  man  and  or- 
chardist,  presented  a  detailed  account 
of  methods  used  in  accounting  costs  of 
growing  trees  and  production  records 
on  a  young  125-acre  orchard.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  paper  there  was  a  discussion 
of  taxation  valuations  on  orchards. 
This  discussion  revealed  a  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  orchard  valuation  in  differ¬ 
ent  counties.  Some  counties  had  added 
nothing  to  the  valuation  of  ordinary 
farming  land,  while  in  other  counties 
the  valuation  of  the  land  occupied  by 
orchards  had  been  multiplied  by  three 
or  four  times  that  of  general  farming 
land. 

The  address  of  Prof.  Y.  R.  Gardner 
of  Michigan  upon  “Production  Costs 
and  Selling  Prices”  was  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  talks  of  the  meeting.  Prof. 
Gardner  used  a  series  of  charts  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  subject.  The  data  used  had 
been  collected  from  a  large  number  of 
Michigan  orchards,  and  impressed  one 
as  having  been  carefully  taken  and 
recorded.  These  charts  showed  that 
the  production  costs,  including  fixed 
charges — as  for  instance  taxes,  inter¬ 
est,  repairs,  supervision  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  —  amounted  on  the  average  to 
$54.50  per  acre  for  a  large  number  of 
bearing  orchards.  Maintenance  charges, 
including  pruning,  fertilizers,  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  spraying,  cost  an  average  of 
$40  per  acre  annually.  Thus  it  cost 
$94.50  annually  to  care  for  an  acre  of 
bearing  orchards.  The  orchards  ranged 
in  ages  from  12  years  to  05  years  old. 
At  the  price  received  for  apples  over  a 
six-year  period  it  required  an  average 
annual  production  of  ITS  bushels  per 
acre  to  meet  the  cost  of  operation.  The 
figures  given  were  the  averages  for  a 
good  number  of  varieties. 

In  his  second  address  Prof.  Gardner 
had  for  his  subject  “The  Cull  Problem.” 
He  presented  charts  showing  influence 
of  variety  on  number  of  culls,  which 
illustrated  importance  of  selecting  good 
varieties.  In  analyzing  the  reasons  for 
culls,  over  a  million  apples  had  been 
examined  at  various  fruit-packing  as¬ 
sociations.  The  predominant  cause  for 
culls  was  found  to  be  lack  of  size ; 
other  important  causes  were  limb  rub, 
insect  injury  and  scab.  Lack  of  color 
was  of  minor  importance  in  these 
counts.  Prof.  Gardner  stated  the  best 
way  to  dispose  of  the  cull  problem  was 
to  eliminate  the  culls  by  more  careful 
pruning,  spraying,  fertilization  and 
thinning. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Young,  pathologist  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  made  a 
short  address  on  some  new  aspects  of 
sulphur  dusting  and  spraying,  dwelling 
upon  the  relation  of  weather  to  scab 
development.  He  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  spraying  or  dusting  before 
rains. 

The  session  most  largely  attended 
was  the  one  addressed  by  F.  H.  Ballou, 
veteran  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Department  of  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Mr.  Ballou  reported 
his  1926  and  1927  results  with  dusting 
experiments.  The  attendance  at  this 
session  was  probably  the  largest  that 
has  ever  attended  a  single  session  of 
the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society.  Just  as 
Mr.  Ballou  has  pioneered  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  spraying,  he  seems  to  be 
leading  the  way  in  dusting  in  Ohio. 
He  secured  satisfactory  scab  control  by 
reducing  very  materially  the  amount 
of  sulphur  used  in  the  dusting  formula. 
In  addition  to  cutting  the  cost,  the 
finish  of  the  fruit  was  excellent.  Dust¬ 
ing  gave  practically  the  same  x-esults 
in  disease  and  insect  control  as  spray¬ 
ing.  In  a  23-acre  orchard  dusted  six 
times  in  1927,  the  cost  per  acre  for 
dusting  was  practically  the  same  as 
for  spraying  four  times  in  1926.  The 
cost  per  bushel  for  spraying  in  1926 
was  9.9  cents,  and  for  dusting  in  1927 
7.4  cents.  In  both  eases  the  crop  was 
practically  the  same,  about  3,500  bush¬ 
els.  The  trees  in  the  orchard  ranged 
from  12  to  25  years.  Mr.  Ballou  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  dusting 
thoroughly  from  both  sides  of  the  tree. 
He  presented  figures  taken  from  counts 
made  of  fruit  from  a  tree  dusted  only 
from  one  side,  showing  88  per  cent  of 
the  fruit  free  of  scab  on  the  dusted 
side,  while  on  the  opposite  side  only  12 
per  cent  of  the  fruit  was  free  from 


scab.  Scab  infection  on  check  or  un¬ 
treated  trees  ranged  from  90  to  100 
per  cent,  while  dusting  reduced  the 
scab-infected  fruit  to  less  than  10  per 
cent.  From  a  practical  standpoint  the 
results  were  even  better,  because  in 
grading  the  least  bit  of  scab  placed  an 
apple  in  the  second  grade.  Just  as  he 
has  for  years  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  thoroughness  in  spraying,  Mr. 
Ballou  stressed  the  importance  of  doing 
a  thorough  job  of  dusting.  Ohio  fruit 
growers  are  for  the  most  part  depend¬ 
ing  upon  spraying,  but  the  interest  in 
dusting  is  increasing. 

Another  subject  which  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention  was  “A  New  Method 
of  Pasteurizing  and  Concentrating 
Cider,”  which  was  discussed  by  Prof. 
Wendell  Paddock  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Prof.  Paddock  stated  that  one 
of  his  students,  L.  Reiling,  had  worked 
out  a  process  of  concentrating  and  pas¬ 
teurizing  cider  that  was  superior  to 
methods  now  used.  The  advantage  of 
this  new  process  is  that  the  cider  may 
be  highly  concentrated  and  pasteurized 
and  still  retain  the  original  cider  fla¬ 
vor.  A  patent  on  the  process  has  been 
applied  for,  and  arrangements  have 
been  completed  with  a  large  milk  con¬ 
cern  to  handle  the  process.  This  past 
season  10.000  gallons  of  the  cider  was 
manufactured  very  successfully.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  process  can  be  utilized 
in  the  preservation  of  all  other  fruit 
juices,  as  well  as  in  canning  vegetables. 
A  refreshment  stand  nearby  was  selling 
a  drink  called  frosted  cider  which  had 
for  its  flavor  concentrated  cider  syrup 
made  by  this  process.  This  confection 
should  make  an  appeal  to  the  soda- 
fountain  trade. 

Other  features  of  the  meeting  were 
discussion  of  the  Oriental  peach  moth 
by  Prof.  L.  A.  Stearns ;  codling  moth 
control  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Houser,  and  aphis 
control  by  C.  R.  Outright.  W.  F.  Rof- 
kar  presented  two  papers  dealing  with 
economic  distribution  of  fruit. 

Hail  insurance  was  discussed  by  H. 
C.  Price.  Following  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  a  plan  was  formulated  to 
organize  a  mutual  hail  insurance  asso¬ 
ciation  among  the  fruit  growers  of 
Ohio. 

Fertilization,  pruning  and  thinning 
received  little  attention,  due  perhaps 
to  the  emphasis  that  has  been  laid  on 
these  subjects  in  recent  years.  Absence 
of  interest  in  varieties  was  noticeable, 
indicating  that  yiere  is  but  little  inter¬ 
est  in  increasing  acreage. 

The  meetings  were  well  attended  and 
the  growers  for  the  most  part  were 
optimistic.  Most  of  the  orchards  in 
Northern  Ohio  had  produced  good 
crops,  the  prices  were  high  and  the  net 
receipts  the  largest  in  years.  While 
Southern  Ohio  had  a  very  light  crop, 
due  to  Spring  frost,  growers  from  that 
section  seemed  more  optimistic  than  a 
year  ago  with  tremendous  crops  and 
low  prices. 

The  allied  industries  were  represent¬ 
ed  by  displays  of  all  sorts  of  machin¬ 
ery,  nursery  stock,  spray  materials  and 
orchard  equipment  of  all  sorts.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  these  industries  seemed  to 
be  more  optimistic  than  a  year  ago. 
Surely  hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
breast  of  a  fruit  grower. 

C.  W.  ELLENWOOD. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


The  Castor  Oil  Bean 

Where  can  I  buy  a  castor  oil  bean 
plant  as  shown  on  page  1567?  f.  s. 

The  castor  oil  bean  grows  readily 
from  seed.  Those  in  the  picture  were 
planted  at  about  corn  planting  time 
last  season.  At  first  they  grow  slowly, 
and  act  as  though  they  do  not  mean 
to  amount  to  anything,  but  when  the 
warm  weather  comes  they  make  very 
rapid  progress. 

All  seedsmen  keep  the  castor  bean, 
or  Ricinus.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
both  dwarf  and  tall  varieties.  In  mak¬ 
ing  a  bed  it  is  well  to  buy  mixed  seeds ; 
then  you  will  have  both  the  tall  and 
dwarf  and  the  green  and  bronze  foli¬ 
age.  For  a  small  round  bed,  where 
not  much  height  is  desired,  the  dwarf 
kinds  work  very  well  and  seldom  get 
above  4  ft.  tall.  These  plants  can  be 
started  in  houses  in  the  same  way  as 
tomatoes,  but  there  is  very  little  gain 
in  this,  because  they  will  not  grow 
outside  until  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
warm,  and  if  house  grown  plants  are 
set  out  before  this  they  are  simply 
stunted  and  do  not  come  along  so  well 
as  seeds  planted  in  the  open. 


WEATHERBEST  STAINED  SHINGLE  CO  .  Inc. 

Remodeling  Service  Oept,,  2415  Island  St. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  !s  10c  (stamps  or  coin)  for  postage  and  handling. 

□  Send  Free  Booklet  “Making  Old  Houses  into  Charm¬ 
ing  Homes"  with  Broadside  showing  1927  WEATH¬ 
ERBEST  Remodeling  Contest  Prize  Winners. 

□  From  enclosed  photographs  and  data,  submit 
free  sketch  showing  suggestions  for  exterior 
remodeling. 

Name  . 

Address.  . . 


rcmRoofS  mm>  S«re.AN 


Let  Our 


can  Jf 


ou  Remodel 


1st  Prize  Winner 
1927  WEATHERBEST 
Z  Remodeling  Contest  1 
After  Shingling  Old  Walls 


.  .  .  if  you  own  or  can  buy 
an  old  house  in  a  desirable 
location,  put  WEATHER¬ 
BEST  Stained  Shingles 
right  over  old  sidewalls 
and  make  it  modern. 

Our  remodeling  Service  Dept,  will 
help  you  without  charge.  Send  a 
snapshot  or  photograph,  any  size, 
and  give  general  dimensions  and 
floor  plans,  and  we  will  submit  free 
sketch  showing  how  the  exterior  can 
be  improved.  WEATHERBEST 
save  a  great  deal  on  remodeling,  la¬ 
bor  and  painting  costs  and  doubly 
insulate  your  old  home  against  heat 
and  cold. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clifford  J.  Foster, 

Rives  Junction,  Mich.,  used 
WEATHERBEST  Stained 
Shingles  right  over  old  side- 
walls  to  secure  the  remarkable 
change  shown  below. 

If  not  convenient  to  send  picture,  write 
for  free  booklet,  “Making  Old  Houses 
into  Charming  Homes"  and  Broadside 
showing  1927  WEATHERBEST  Remod¬ 
eling  Contest  Prize  Winners  with  actual 
results  and  costs. 


Save  your  Fruit  Trees 
by  SPRAYING 


American  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  new  booklet  on : 
Spraying  and  Dusting  for  Orchard  and  Farm 
FREE 

Name _ 


\ or 
this  Book, 

It’s 

FREE/ 


Send  the 
Coupon 
Today ! 


YOU  know  by  experience  the  damage  that 
insects  and  fungus  diseases  do  to  fruit 
trees  every  years.  Early  spraying  or  dusting 
of  the  trees,  before  the  sap  begins  to  run  free¬ 
ly,  will  save  them,  and  increase  their  yield  of 
Grade  A  fruit — if  spraying  solution  is  right. 

Leading  authorities  agree  that  high  calci¬ 
um,  pure  chemical  lime  is  vital  and  they  en¬ 
thusiastically  endorse  Bell-Mine  Lime  in  peb¬ 
ble,  pulverized  or  hydrated  form. 

Our  new  book  tells  you  the  How,  When 
and  W hat  of  Spraying  and  Dusting.  The 
formulas  and  the  spraying  time  table  in  the 
book  are  based  upon  the  successful  work  of 
State  and  Federal  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  who  have  saved  thousands  of  dollars 
to  orchard  owners  and  farmers.  You  need 
this  book  whether  you  have  many  trees  or 
just  a  few. 


American  Lime  &  Stone  Company 

Bellefonte,  Pa 


i 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK  -:-  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO— Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  ail  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  $1.00 
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Ohio  Farmers’  Week 

More  than  6,000  farm  folks  from  the 
Buckeye  State  attended  the  sessions  at 
Columbus,  January  30  to  February  4. 
The  various  branches  of  agriculture 
had  their  particular  programs,  and  in 
a  larger  way  the  farmers  of  the  State 
were  united  on  certain  basic  needs. 
There  were  numerous  important  ses¬ 
sions  held,  among  these  the  Grange,  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  various  associa¬ 
tions  devoted  to  specialized  agriculture. 

The  future  of  the  farm  was  viewed 
hopefully  by  some  leaders,  while  others 
were  at  a  loss  to  establish  any  basis 
upon  which  all  might  agree  and  act. 
Prof.  William  E.  Dodd,  noted  sociolo¬ 
gist  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in 
addressing  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  ex¬ 
pressed  fears  that  the  farmers  are  “on 
the  road  to  peasantry.”  “However,”  he 
pointed  out,  “agriculture  has  several 
times  passed  through  similar  changes, 
and  there  is  hope  that  such  will  recur.” 
Prof.  Dodd  declared  that  since  1920 
3,000,000  people  have  left  the  farms, 
and  that  in  1926  640,000  turned  to  other 
callings.  The  fact  prevails  that  agri¬ 
culture  the  world  over  has  suffered. 

Farmers  today  must  become  well 
versed  on  all  basic  problems  not  only 
of  production  but  of  marketing,  pur¬ 
chasing,  legislation  and  home  and  com¬ 
munity  development.  They  must  work 
through  organized  channels  on  the 
problems  presented.  This  was  the 
opinion  put  forward  by  L.  B.  Palmer, 
president  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau, 
whose  outlook  in  contrast  to  that  of 
the  Chicago  sociologist  was  less  pessi¬ 
mistic. 

Among  the  problems  that  face  the 
American  farmer  was  the  fact  that 
New  York  and  Chicago  capitalists, 
financing  a  Mexican  tomato-producing 
industry,  have  forced  40  per  cent  of 
the  Florida  growers  out  of  business. 
Less  than  a  million  bushels  of  corn 
from  Argentina  demoralized  the  indus¬ 
try  of  the  corn-belt  farmer  at  a  time 
when  the  outlook  was  hopeful.  Chester 
H.  Gray,  representative  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  addressed 
600  farmers  in  University  Hall.  He 
declared  that  the  urban  population  of 
the  country  is  disposed  to  go  abroad  to 
secure  foodstuffs  at  the  lowest  possible 
price,  regardless  of  the  effect  of  such 
action  on  the  agriculture  of  the  nation. 

The  Farm  Bureau  in  resolution  fa¬ 
vored  increased  appropriations  for  the 
tuberculin  test ;  tariff  revision  in  pro¬ 
tection  of  agriculture,  with  broader 
powers  for  the  Tariff  Commission ; 
Congressional  appropriation  for  corn- 
borer  control ;  Congressional  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  Federal  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting  act,  and  manufacture  and  sale 
of  sugar  when  so  labeled.  L.  B.  Palmer 
was  re-elected  president ;  D.  D.  Odaffer, 
vice-president ;  Perry  Green,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  M.  D.  Lincoln,  secretary. 

Dr.  David  Friday,  nationally  known 
economist  and  former  president  of 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  foresaw 
keen  competition  from  Germany.  He 
said :  “They  are  studying  this  country 
intently  to  learn  our  methods,  and  they 
soon  may  be  our  keenest  industrial  and 
agricultural  competitors.  Germany 
plans  to  feed  herself  in  10  years ;  Italy 
has  an  enormous  program  for  reju¬ 
venating  its  agriculture.  France,  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe,  Balkans  and  Russia  are 
working  on  plans  to  increase  their  ex¬ 
ports.  He  predicted  a  slight  upward 
trend  in  agricultural  prices  and  lower 
price  levels  for  industrial  products.  He 
declared  “profitless  prosperity  in  manu¬ 
facturing  will  continue  for  some  years 
because  of  incisive  competition.” 

A  testimonial  banquet  was  given  the 
beloved  Dr.  Charles  E.  Thorne,  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  at  Wooster. 
Dr.  Thorne  became  director  of  Ohio’s 
first  experiment  station,  located  at  Co¬ 


lumbus,  40  years  ago.  Since  1S92  the 
station  has  been  located  at  Wooster. 
Dr.  Thorne,  recognized  and  honored  by 
being  named  president  of  American 
Society  of  Agronomy,  president  of  So¬ 
ciety  to  Promote  Agricultural  Science 
and  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations.  Dr.  Thorne  is 
now  in  his  S2d  year. 

L.  J.  Taber,  National  Grange  master, 
declared  that  Congressman  J.  C.  Ivetch- 
am  of  Michigan  will  introduce  the  new 
Grange  debenture  plan  of  farm  relief. 
Mr.  Taber  said  :  “There  is  relief  to  be 
had  through  legislation.  The  Esch- 
Cummins  bill  raised  the  value  of  rail¬ 
road  stock  several  billion  dollars.  Labor 
has  materially  benefited  by  restricted 
immigration.  Farmers  have  long  been 
fooled  on  a  protective  tariff.  A  42-cent 
duty  on  wheat  only  raised  the  wheat 
price  to  our  farmer  a  cent  or  two.  So 
long  as  it  is  the  trade  policy  of  this 
country  to  protect  industries,  the 
Grange  has  determined  the  farmer  will 
have  his  share  of  protection  also.  The 
debenture  will  check  overproduction, 
and  it  is  being  arranged  in  the  bill  to 
decrease  in  case  any  crop  increases 
over  the  five-year  average.  The  aver¬ 
age  farm  labor  income  has  dropped 
from  $1,500  in  1919  to  $675  in  1926. 
Farm  mortgage  indebtedness  has  in¬ 
creased  ;  still  I  cannot  see  peasantry 
ahead  for  the  American  farmer.” 

Farmers’  Week  closed  February  4 
with  registration  of  6,640,  a  vigorous 
growth  from  140  who  responded  to 
Dean  Vivian’s  invitation  to  the  first 
Farmers’  Week.  Walter  jack. 

Ohio. 


Gas  in  Stove 

We  have  a  heater  which  burns  wood 
very  well,  but  when  we  put  on  coal,  in 
about  10  or  15  minutes  afterward  it 
gives  one  big  blow  and  fills  the  room 
with  dust  and  gas.  Why  does  it  do 
that?  d.  l. 

New  York. 

Gas  pressure  does  it.  This  usually 
happens  when  there  is  considerable 
fine  stuff  in  the  coal,  which  makes  gas 
rapidly.  The  preventive  is  to  open  the 
damper  in  pipe  when  putting  on  coal 
and  let  the  gas  pass  away,  especially  if 
the  coal  is  dirty.  Clean  coal  seldom 
causes  this  trouble. 


GOOD  Orange  County  farm  for  sale;  210  acres, 
most  can  be  cultivated;  barn  to  house  55 
cows;  plenty  of  water;  electric  line  crosses  the 
farm;  chance  to  build  two  lakes;  two  houses 
and  horse  barn  on  farm.  Address  J.  J.  MILLER, 
Monroe,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  orchard,  165  acres.  6,500  12-year-old 
bearing  trees;  Staymans,  Yorks,  Grimes  Gold¬ 
ens,  William  Early  Reds,  Jonathans;  good 
buildings;  on  paved  State  highway  and  beauti¬ 
ful  river;  sacrifice  price,  $14,000,  half  cash. 
SALE  PICKENS,  Berlin,  Md. 


FARM  wanted  to  work  on  shares;  everything 
furnished;  stock,  tools,  etc.;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  3481,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SMALL  capital  buys  excellent  100-acre  Western 
New  York  dairy  or  potato  farm;  improved 
road.  18  CHAPEL  STREET,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  dairy  farm  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  ad¬ 
joins  developing  Summer  colony;  $21,000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3538,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  Florida  farm,  no  swamp, 
east  coast.  OWNER,  Snowdale  Farm,  Brew¬ 
ster,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  farm,  115  acres,  75  in  bearing  ap¬ 
ples  and  peaches,  on  railroad  and  State  road, 
at  village,  near  University  of  Virginia;  three 
houses,  electricity,  water,  cold  storage.  OWNER, 
209  Albee  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Commercial  poultry  farm,  new  and 
modern  laying  houses  for  2.200  hens;  now 
carrying  1,400  fine  hens;  4  excellent  brooding 
houses,  incubators  and  coal  brooding  stoves,  all 
feeders;  70  acres  fine  rolling  farm  land;  pair 
horses,  3  cows;  all  farm  tools  needed  to  farm; 
good  barn,  7-room  house:  price  $16,000,  half 
cash:  inspection  invited  if  interested.  JOHN 
AIKEN,  Cottekill,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 8-acre  farm,  new  7-room  house, 
henhouses,  garage,  barn;  fruit.  GEO.  BLOOM, 
Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  valley  farm  near  high  school  and 
creamery,  village;  less  than  value  of  buildings; 
small  payment,  easy  terms;  exchange  for  city 
property,  business  or  smaller  farm.  C.  BRIDGE- 
MAN,  Georgetown,  N.  Y. 


35-ACRE  modern  poultry  farm  or  part,  on  high¬ 
way, ‘Ocean  County,  N.  J.;  ideal  location;  ca¬ 
pacity  7,000  hens,  15,000  chicks;  fully  equipped, 
well  stocked;  sacrifice;  excellent  opportunity; 
reasonable  terms,  no  agents.  ADVERTISER 
3541,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Best  stock,  grain,  dairy,  tobacco 
farm  in  Buckingham  County,  Va.,  615  acres. 
CROW  &  CROW,  K.  2,  Box  38,  Dillwyn,  Va. 


WANTED  by  reliable  farmer  who  has  an  ex- 
_  perienced  dairyman  associated  with  him,  large 
New  York  dairy  farm  on  shares;  fully  equipped, 
stocked  30  head  or  more;  accommodations  for 
two  families;  make  propositions;  mean  busi¬ 
ness;  references.  ADVERTISER  3543,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Cigar,  candy  and  stationery  store, 
with  two  rooms;  good  receipts,  nice  fixtures; 
next  to  church  and  school.  Address  CIGAR 
STORE,  1859  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  33  acres  devoted  to  fruit  and 
poultry;  pleasantly,  protectively  located,  on 
improved  roads,  near  the  Ilelderbergs;  12  miles 
of  Albany;  good  condition,  desirable.  C.  F. 
ROE,  Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  dairy  and  truck  farm  near 
Boston,  Mass.;  one  of  best  farms  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  country;  level,  deep,  rich  loam  in  high 
state  of  fertility;  electricity,  good!  roads  and 
schools;  modern  dairy  equipped  to  handle  retail 
milk;  good  business  proposition;  will  sell  with 
or  without  equipment;  must  sell  because  of  busi¬ 
ness  interest  elsewhere.  ADVERTISER  3557, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  78  acres,  equipped 
and  stocked;  rich  level  land;  price  $5,000,  part 
cash,  balance  on  easy  terms;  close  to  river  and 
ocean.  JAMES  NOVOTNY,  Milton,  Del. 


POULTRY  farm,  7%  acres,  modern  equipment. 

tools,  etc.;  buildings  all  new;  capacity  1,400 
layers;  bungalow  seven  rooms,  two  porches, 
screened,  all  city  conveniences;  garage.  R.  D. 
BOX  66A,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


OSWEGO  County  farm  suitable  for  poultry, 
berries  and  general  crops;  2  houses,  good 
water,  3  young  cows,  1  heifer,  2  horses,  500 
hens,  turkeys,  incubators,  brooders,  tools;  good 
roads,  near  town,  village,  railroad,  churches, 
schools;  price  $3,000,  $2,100  cash,  rest  on  easy 
terms;  write  for  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
3569,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  poultry  farm,  70  acres, 
15  tillable;  house  8  rooms,  bath,  toilet,  hot 
and  cold  water,  furnace  heat,  electricity;  750 
laying  hens,  room  for  many  more;  some  young 
chicks,  3,600-egg  incubator,  Ford  truck;  barn, 
2-car  garage;  price  $7,300,  part  cash.  S.  THOM¬ 
SON,  Honey  Pot  Road,  Westfield,  Mass. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prep.lid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  two  60-lb.  cans,  $11; 

sample,  15c;  no  better  honey  produced.  AR¬ 
THUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


FINE  extracted  honey:  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  0.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  reduction  on  Wylie’s  home-cured  hams, 
35c  per  lb. ;  bacon.  35c  per  lb. ;  sausage,  in 
5-lb.  bags,  30c  per  lb.,  parcel  post  C.  O.  D., 
prepaid!.  C.  E.  WYLlE,  Oxford,  Chenango  Co., 
N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  honey  in  5  or  10-pound  pails,  20c 
pound,  paid  to  third  zone.  F.  H.  SEVER¬ 
ANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.;  buckwheat, 
$5.40,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  granulated, 
$2  postpaid:  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS — Prairie  State,  390-egg  size,  $35; 

crated,  f.o.b.  BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH, 
Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Walnut  Ottoman  and  walnut  parlor 
chairs  with  grape  pattern.  BOX  96,  Wilmette, 
Illinois. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey,  half 
gallon,  $1.50  delivered.  H.  J.  BOIIEMAN, 
Box  508,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


PURE 

fine 

CHAS. 


honey,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 
amber.  95c,  $1,80,  postpaid  third  zone. 
B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Four  coal  brooder  stoves,  never  been 
uncrated.  JOHN  GRASS,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 6-inch  burr  feed  grinder,  $30;  car¬ 
bide  gas  lighting  plant.  $50;  practically  good 
as  new.  D.  R.  HON’E,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL  specimen  wanted  for  collections;  must 
be  typical  and  of  known  origin;  send  a  de¬ 
scription  of  what  you  have.  A.  HENNIGER, 
Box  1256,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


IINEST  quality  extracted  clover  or  golden  rod 
honey:  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1-$1.75;  clover  with  comb,  5  lbs.,  $1.40,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  cidermill  equipment.  C.  MAE- 
DER,  621  Sixth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Hay  direct  from  farmer;  give  prices 
per  ton,  f.o.b.  FRANK  WEINELT,  Cedar- 
ville,  Md. 


PORTO  Rico  yam  potatoes,  sweet  and  juiev; 

20  lbs.,  $1.10;  40  lbs.,  $2,  delivered  in  third 
zone.  BEECH  GROVE  FARM,  Saint  Brides,  Va. 


FOR  SALE— One  20-can  power  churn  suitable 
for  culturing  milk  and  manufacturing  butter¬ 
milk  or  butter;  price  $150.  AMITYVILLE 
CREAMERY,  Inc.,  Amityville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  327. 


FOR  SALE — 55-acre  Summer  camp,  four  cottages 
furnished,  dance  hall,  large  garage,  electric 
lights,  pure  water,  beautiful  location,  with  won¬ 
derful  views;  established  business;  in  Greene 
County.  ADVERTISER  3470,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  city  place  of  15  acres,  till¬ 
age,  hard  wood  and  growing  pine:  city  water, 
electric  lights;  good  house,  ell  and  barn  con¬ 
nected;  near  everything;  high  location,  best  of 
schools;  $5,000  cash.  OWNER,  Box  33,  Main  St. 
Sta.,  Franklin,  N.  H. 


FINE  stock  farm  with  dairy  barns,  150  tons 
hay,  1,000  bushels  corn,  100  hogs,  cattle,  team, 
implements;  100  acres  in  Alfalfa;  excellent 
buildings:  fine  climate;  write  owner.  W.  G. 
EPES,  Blackstone,  Va. 


VALUABLE  stock  farm  for  sale,  170  acres; 

buildings  very  good1;  newly-painted  eight-room 
house,  never  rented;  land  productive  and  right; 
near  school  and  creamery;  agreeable  terms. 
GEO.  S.  VAN  ATTA,  Newton,  N.  J. 
- „ - ■ 

FOR  SALE — Sheep  farm,  stocked,  100  ewes; 
sugar  and  apple  orchard.  ORR,  Vershire,  Vt. 


RENT — Central  New  Jersey  poultry  plant,  700 
head;  4-rooin  house,  bath,  gas,  electricity,  2 
ranges;  State  road,  city  deliveries,  bus,  train; 
vacant  April  1.  R.  BOX  258,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WILL  rent  or  sell  my  59-acre  poultry  and 
dairy  farm,  stock  and  equipment,  on  easy 
terms;  12-room  house,  good  location  for  boarders. 
ADVERTISER  3506,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  and  poultry  farm  for  sale;  excellent 
buildings,  near  town:  small  amount  of  cash 
required;  produced!  $1,000  worth  of  fruit  last 
year;  must  be  sold  before  April  1.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3526,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Eight-room  house  on  State  road; 

%  acre  land,  furnace,  gas;  buildings  in  A-l 
condition.  G.  M.  FELTER,  Livingston  Manor, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Gentleman’s  beautiful  country  es¬ 
tate  on  New  York-Albany  State  road;  fine 
buildings;  price  $15,000.  FRANK  D.  HAM, 
Livingston,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 117-acre  chicken  farm  and  12-room 
boarding  house;  improvements;  furnished. 
MRS.  L,  OSTRANDER,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Three  farms,  greatest  bargain  in 
_Central  New  York:  one  of  175  and  100  and! 
25  acres;  all  level  dark  loam  soil;  good  drain¬ 
age,  spring  water,  all  first-class  buildings  and 
painted;  new  house  on  100-acre,  most  all  build¬ 
ings  nearly  new;  telephone,  electricity  available 
on  two  small  farms  and  is  installed  in  large 
farm;  State  road  to  Syracuse,  20  miles;  light¬ 
ning  rods,  all  up  to  date;  taxes  low;  large  farm 
full  line  equipment,  four  horses,  no  dairy; 
others  have  no  equipment;  free  and  clear,  im¬ 
mediate  possession;  reasonable  cash  payment, 
long  easy  terms;  price  $3,000,  $7,000  and  $14,- 
000;  I  am  owner  and  operator;  never  rented; 
ill-health  reason  of  sale;  write  for  particulars. 
GEO.  A.  COURBAT,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


40  ACRES,  $  miles  from  Ithaca,  half  mile  from 
macadam;  lots  of  fruit,  good  9-room  house, 
barn,  henhouse,  new  brooder-house,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  woodlot;  price  $1,800,  terms;  cows,  team, 
machinery,  reasonable  if  desired.  BOX  279, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


OWNER,  wishing  to  retire,  will  sell  100-acre 
farm;  good  location,  buildings  and  timber  for 
less  than  fine  home  in  North.  ADVERTISER 
3560,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  within  100  miles  New 
York  City,  boarding-house;  truck  gardening  or 
poultry.  ADVERTISER  3578,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ORANGE  County  farm  for  sale;  12-room  house, 
all  improvements;  7  acres  land,  garage,  fruit, 
shade  trees,  lawn;  beautiful  home;  terms.  AL¬ 
BERT  CARLSON,  Central,  Valley,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  60-lb.  can,  $7;  two,  $13;  mixed, 
60-lb.  can,  $5.50;  two,  $10  here;  5-lb.  pails, 
$1;  two,  $1.90  postpaid.  R.  S.  DAVEY 
APIARIES,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Model  K  1927  farmer-owned  Cletrac 
for  cash.  Address  FRED  E.  WRIGHT,  Hyde 
Park,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  per  gallon, 
delivered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE  cheap.  Ileany-Bartley  sawmill.  AR¬ 
THUR  JOHNSON,  It.  F.  I).  98,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Double-acting  force  pump  about 
2,500-gallon  capacity.  HARRY  R.  LLOYD, 
Geneva,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 15,000  feet  black  walnut.  MAR- 
CHISIO,  Swartswood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 10-20,  slightly  used.  International 
Harvester  tractor.  W.  A.  VANDEItVEER, 
Port  Ewen,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1.  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  clover, 
$6.60  here.  KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS  of  the  wild  flowers  that  are  fast  iTis- 
appearing  who  will  agree  to  propagate  and 
protect  these  flowers  and  exchange  species,  sub¬ 
mit  your  name  and  address  for  this  club.  WILD 
FLOWER  CLUB,  59  West  02d  St.,  New  York 
City. 


FOR  SALE — 107-acre  dairy  farm,  house,  7  outer 
buildings,  lake,  State  road,  stock,  machinery, 
tools,  crops;  near  Kingston,  N.  Y.  station; 
$9,950;  cash  $4,450,  balance  terms.  DeMARTE, 
515  West  157th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARM  wanted,  moderately  priced,  within  100 
miles  New  York;  full  particulars  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  3565,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELIGHTFUL  country  home,  chicken  and  gar¬ 
den  farm;  20  acres,  mostly  tillable;  good!  soil, 
fruit  and  flowers;  fine  view;  12  miles  from 
Danbury,  2  from  Newtown;  near  State  road; 
house,  7  rooms,  bath,  toilet  and  sleeping 
porch;  all  rooms  heated;  barn,  garage  and  chick¬ 
en  equipment;  $9,500,  half  cash.  FLEMING, 
Atlantic  Hotel,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  Mount  Gilead 
cider  press  No.  10;  used  very  little. 
KLUEGEL,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 


hydraulic 
MAX  H. 


FOR  SALE — Power  wood  splitting  machine,  ex¬ 
tra  Strong,  all  built  of  iron.  HOWARD  LAN- 
NING,  Brookside  Farm,  Washington,  N.  J. 


PURE  honey,  postpaid  third  zone:  Clover,  10 
lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat,  $1.65;  here,  60-lb.  can 
clover,  $6.58;  buckwheat,  $5.38;  complete  list 
free.  liOSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee, 
N. 


“DEPEW’S  HONEY” — Very  fine  quality  clover, 
5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.75,  prepaid  third  zone.  L.  A.  DEPEW,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 12-acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  new 
house,  bungalow,  6  rooms  anti  bath,  furnace, 
electric  light,  city  water,  poultry  houses,  part 
woodland;  see  or  write  owner.  HANDYSIDE, 
Plantsville,  Conn. 


AVANTED  to  buy  small  home  farm,  no  objec¬ 
tion  against  distance  or  out  of  way  place: 
pav  cash  for  cheap,  suitable  place;  send  full 
description.  AVALTER  LUBENAU,  233  Smith 
St.,  Broklyn,  N,  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS  —  250-egg  Buckeye,  practically 
new,  one  hatch,  $40;  Prairie  State,  390  eggs, 
fair  condition,  $25,  crated,  f.o.b.  RYECOT 
FARMS,  Portsmouth,  A’ a. 
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Long  Acres 

The  snow  is  whirling  across  the 
fields,  too  cold  to  climb  the  stepladder 
and  trim  apple  trees,  so  as  usual  I  am 
putting  in  the  time  reading  and  think¬ 
ing  over  past  experiences.  A  tew 
years  ago  I  visited  my  brother  in  the 
West  and  while  there  went  with  him  to 
a  nearby  nursery  for  some  tries.  That 
nurseryman  had  a  new  blackcap  which 
he  asserted  was  the  best  ever.  This 
was  in  the  Fall  too  late  for  plant  set¬ 
ting  so  I  ordered  $15  worth  of  plants 
for  Spring  delivery.  The  next  Spring 
the  plants  failed  to  come  even  after 
I  had  written  several  times.  Finally 
I  wrote  that  it  was  too  late  for  black¬ 
cap  setting  but  he  should  send  me  ap¬ 
ple  trees  in  place  of  the  plants.  He 
sent  King  David,  a  variety  I  knew 
nothing  about.  Those  trees  have 
grown  amazingly  and  are  ready  to  bear 
this  year  as  they  have  a  large  number 
of  fruit  birds.  I  have  learned  since 
that  the  apple  is  a  very  good  one  and 
the  trees  sure  are  thrifty  growers.  I 
am  practicing  a  Japanese  trick  of 
twisting  twigs  from  opposite  limbs  to¬ 
gether  so  that  they  will  grow  together 
and  form  one  live  brace  limb.  It  works 
out  fine  as  twigs  twisted  together  five 
years  ago  have  grown  into  a  solid  brace 
limb  as  large  as  my  wrist.  This  beats 
the  screw  eye,  middle  ring,  wires  from 
screw  eye  in  limbs  all  fastened  to  cen¬ 
ter  ring  idea  all  hollow,  as  my  sup¬ 
ports  are  natural  growth  which  should 
last  as  long  as  the  tree,  and  positively 
prevent  side  limbs  from  splitting  at 
crotch  when  loaded  with  fruit.  I  twist 
the  twigs  while  doing  my  Winter  prun¬ 
ing  and  thus  am  able  to  save  side 
branches  which  jut  out  at  a  sharp 
angle  but  are  otherwise  desirable. 

An  old  apple  orchard  near  me  was 
going  back  every  year,  as  it  was  in  sod, 
and  the  owner  cut  and  hauled  off  the 
hay  every  year  and  then  wondered  why 
the  trees  did  not  bear  any  more.  It  is 
a  block  of  mixed  Baldwins  and  Green¬ 
ings  and  had  been  highly  productive 
even  though  the  trees  were  50  years 
old  at  least.  Finally  the  man  sold  the 
land ;  the  new  owner  plowed  and  har¬ 
rowed  the  orchard,  hauled  a  big  wagon 
load  of  manure  to  every  tree,  gave  the 
trees  a  judicious  pruning  and  that  old 
orchard  came  back  with  a  rush.  Last 
year  was  a  poor  apple  year  here  3ret 
that  orchard  produced  a  large  crop  of 
nice  Baldwins  and  Greenings,  which 
sold  at  big  prices. 

Another  neighbor  has  an  old  orchard 
just  across  the  fence  from  my  yard. 
He  hired  a  man  to  butcher  the  trees 
by  sawing  off  all  the  lower  limbs.  The 
man  left  split  stubs  for  every  limb  and 
the  owner'  then  proceeded  to  plow  the 
ground  and  raise  oats.  Ever  since 
he  has  pastured  the  orchard  until  the 
ground  is  nearly  bare  and  so  packed 
that  it  bakes  solid.  From  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  huge  Baldwin  trees  he  does  not 
get  enough  apples  to  make  one  barrel 
of  cider  and  complains  that  apple  trees 
are  no  good.  Nearly  every  tree  is  hol¬ 
low  now  and  it  does  seem  that  every 
tree  harbors  an  owl,  as  they  screech 
and  whine  at  a  great  rate  even  dur¬ 
ing  these  Winter  mornings  before  the 
sun  rises. 

The  man  who  sets  an  apple  orchard 
has  a  lot  to  learn.  For  one  thing  the 
age  when  a  tree  will  bear  and  the  age 
when  a  tree  will  bear  profitable  crops 
is  something  entirely  different.  My 
Wealthies  bore  at  five  years  of  age 
just  as  the  nurseryman  said  they  would 
but  now  they  are  10  years  old  and 
have  yet  to  bear  a  merchantable  crop. 
My  Delicious  trees  did  the  same  thing 
but  outside  of  a  few  apples  for  the 
house  they  have  not  borne  a  bushel  to 
sell.  Twenty  years  ago  Duchess  apples 
t  >r ought  a  big  price,  so  nearly  every 
fruit  farmer  here  set  out  big  orchards 


Farm  Notes 

of  Duchess.  Now  Duchess  apples  are 
unsalable,  as  even  a  cider  mill  will  not 
buy  them,  so  very  many  of  them  are 
coming  out,  while  others  are  being  top- 
worked  to  other  varieties. 

I  make  my  young  orchards  pay  by 
setting  plums  or  cherries  for  fillers  and 
setting  currants  between  the  tree  rows. 
My  McIntosh  trees  fail  to  set  their 
fruit  although  they  blossom  profusely. 
They  are  sandwiched  between  Weal¬ 
thies  and  Spys  so  ought  to  fertilize 
well.  Possibly  it  is  because  so  few  of 
us  keep  bees  as  we  used  to  do.  Any¬ 
way  they  look  like  a  million  dollars  in 
blossom  time  and  like  the  change  from 
a  nickel  at  picking  time.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  investing  in  a  hive  or  two  of 
bees  this  Spring  though  I  know  nothing 
about  their  care. 

Do  you  remember  way  back  when  we 
went  to  the  cider  mill  every  Fall  and 
then  Ma  cooked  apple  butter  in  a  big, 
open  kettle  hung  on  a  pole  out  in  the 
back  yard?  L.  B.  E. 

Michigan. 


Bean  Blight  Controlled 

The  farmers  in  the  great  cash  crop 
region  of  Western  New  York  have 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  during 
the  last  five  years  to  produce  red  kid¬ 
ney  beans  because  of  a  disease  known 
as  bacterial  blight.  So  great  have  been 
the  inroads  of  this  disease  that  for  two 
years  practically  no  red  kidney  beans 
were  grown.  Spraying  would  not  con- 
trol  the  disease. 

Bacterial  blight  is  carried  in  the  in¬ 
fected  seed.  Many  of  the  seedlings  die 
before  blossoming  time ;  those  that  sur¬ 
vive  are  usually  weak  and  produce  few 
pods.  The  disease  spreads  so  rapidly 
through  the  field  by  means  of  insects 
that  roguing  has  been  found  of  little 
value.  The  seasons  of  1925  and  1926 
were  so  favorable  to  the  spread  of  the 
disease  that  the  last  of  the  disease  free 
seed  sources  became  affected. 

The  problem,  however,  seems  now  to 
have  been  definitely  solved,  and  the 
method  used  in  solving  it  is  so  unusual 
that  an  explanation  seems  worth  while. 

Red  kidney  beans  grown  in  the  irri¬ 
gated  section  of  the  Western  part  of 
the  United  States  were  shipped  in  in 
small  quantities  two  years  ago.  They 
grew  well  and  were  not  attacked  by 
blight  until  late  in  the  season.  The 
result  was  a  good  yield  of  beans  from 
this  western  seed.  Last  year  large 
quantities  of  this  western  seed  were 
shipped  in,  and  the  result  was  equally 
satisfactory. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  a  case  of 
shipping  in  fresh  seed  every  year. 
Beans  grown  here  for  only  one  year  are 
so  badly  affected  with  the  disease  that 
their  use  for  seed  has  not  been  satis¬ 
factory.  Late  in  the  season  the  disease 
seems  to  spread  through  the  field,  and 
although  the  yield  is  not  affected,  yet 
the  disease  so  infects  the  beans  that 
their  use  for  seed  the  following  year  is 
inadvisable.  However,  by  the  use  of 
this  western  grown  seed  New  York 
farmers  are  again  able  to  produce  red 
kidney  beans  profitably. 

L.  H.  WOODWARD. 


Care  of  Hollyhocks 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  care  for  holly¬ 
hocks  in  the  Fall  and  Spring?  E.  b.  H. 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

Hollyhocks  should  be  mulched  after  the 
ground  freezes,  as  the  heaving  induced  by 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  is  likely 
to  cause  injury.  Stable  manure  is  good 
for  mulching  if  you  have  it.  If  not  any 
suitable  litter  may  be  put  over  the  crowns. 
In  Spring  this  is  drawn  away  from  the 
plant,  and  if  manure  is  used  the  rem¬ 
nants  may  be  raked  into  the  surface. 
Seedlings  are  transplanted  in  early 
Spring,  as  they  are  likely  to  heave  out 
more  or  less  if  this  is  done  in  the  Fall. 
The  long  tap-root  does  not  have  a  chance 
to  settle  firmly  with  Fall  planting. 


I’ve  found  that 


I, Bit*  ** 


fenced  into  small  fields — my 
farm  will  make  more  money” 

FOLLOWING  the  new,  profitable  system  of  farming  means 
banking  money  which  was  formerly  lost  because  it  was  a 
hidden  waste. 

Profitable  farming  is  diversified  farming — crop  and  stock  rotation 
builds  up  soil  fertility,  cuts  the  fertilizer  bill,  requires  less  labor, 
produces  bigger  and  better  crops,  makes  more  profit,  and  increases 
the  sale  value  of  the  farm.  Grain  always  wasted,  due  to  the  lack 
of  fences,  will  pay  for  a  good  fence  in  a  couple  of  years  and  add  to 
the  profits  every  year  thereafter.  $ 

The  key  to  successful  crop  and  stock  rotation  is  fences — line 
fences,  cross  fences,  temporary,  etc. — good  fencing  erected  on 
RED  TOP  posts  because  RED  TOPS  insure  more  years  of  sturdy 
service  from  the  fence. 


Send  today  for  these  facts 

The  farmer  can  by  writing  to  us  get  two  very  interesting 
and  instructive  circulars  which  point  out  how  fences  pay 
for  themselves  in  from  one  to  three  years  and  how  they 
can  be  built  economically.  Ask  for  Circulars  A  and  B. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 
707  R  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


20  Years  of  Service 
—and  Not  a  Disk 
Cracked  or  Chipped 

“Do  you  make  a  plow  especially  for  use  in 
plowing  new  ground  wliere  there  are  lots  of 
roots  and  stumps?  If  so  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
get  your  price  on  same,  in  something  I  can  use 
with  a  team. 

“I  am  a  user  of  one  of  your  single  ‘Cutaway* 
disk  harrows,  six  on  a  side,  purchased  from  you 
20  years  ago.  It  has  done  lots  of  good  work, 
and  quite  a  lot  of  stony  ground,  but  never  once, 
have  any  of  the  disks  cracked  or  chipped. 


“So  you  see  it  is  still  good  for  several  years’ 
work  yet.” — Bussell  I.  Settles,  Connersville, 
Ind.,  K.  K.  1. 


Single  Action  Harrow  fitted 
with  cutout  or  solid  disks 
of  cutlery  steel,  heat  treat¬ 
ed  and  forged  sharp  for  bet¬ 
ter  work  and  longer  wear.  Beversible  gangs. 
Light  draft.  Disks  carry  weight  of  machine. 
Made  witli  extension  heads  for  orchard  work. 
Mail  coupon  for  FREE  catalog  and  book,  “The 
Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

44  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  catalog,  prices  and 
hook,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

Hama  . 


Address 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
.to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
sdeh  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused,  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  ,onest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


INTOXICATED  with  the  thrill  of  their  own  suc¬ 
cess  for  a  series  of  years,  leaders  of  industry  be¬ 
gan  to  think  and  some  of  them  to  say  that  industry 
was  not  dependent  on  agriculture  for  its  success.  To 
them  there  was  nothing  in  the  claim  that  since  agri¬ 
culture  is  a  basic  industry,  other  industries  could 
not  be  permanently  prosperous  unless  agriculture 
was  also  prosperous.  National  industries,  they  said, 
could  and  would  flourish  on  their  own  merits.  As 
evidence  of  their  conviction  they  pointed  to  the  fact 
of  several  years  of  the  greatest  prosperity  in  indus¬ 
try  that  the  world  has  ever  known  while  agriculture 
has  been  depressed  and  its  people  flocking  to  the 
cities.  In  the  pride  of  their  opinions  they  looked 
neither  to  the  past  nor  the  future.  They  were  con¬ 
tent  with  the  present.  They  could  see  no  warning 
in  the  experiences  of  the  past  year.  They  probably 
see  no  menace  in  present  conditions,  which  have 
caused  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  ask  for  a  report 
on  the  conditions  of  unemployment  and  to  propose 
the  necessity  of  public  employment  to  help  those  who 
are  now  or  will  be  later  out  of  work.  The  truth  is 
urban  people  have  not  themselves  realized  that  they 
have  been  on  a  seven-3Tear  joy  ride  at  the  expense 
of  the  people  of  the  farms.  For  a  period  before  the 
World  War  agriculture  was  comparatively  pros¬ 
perous.  The  farms  were  well  equipped,  in  a  fair 
state  of  fertility,  and  conservatively  financed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  while  their  prices  were  arbitrarily  re¬ 
duced  below  those  of  other  industries,  so  that  they 
could  not  compete  for  labor  with  them,  they  worked 
harder  themselves  and  improved  their  financial  con¬ 
dition.  The  war  sjrstem  tightened  the  middlemen’s 
control  of  distribution,  and  clothed  the  buyer  with 
power  to  make  the  price  for  farm  products.  As  a 
result  agriculture  found  itself  with  a  deficit  at  the 
end  of  each  succeeding  year.  The  loss  came  out  of 
the  farmer’s  capital.  It  came  out  of  the  bank  ac¬ 
count,  or  the  credit,  or  worn-out  equipment,  or 
neglected  fences  or  buildings  or  out  of  soil  fertility. 
Every  dollar  of  these  billions  of  lost  farm  capital 
went  as  a  bonus  to  the  city  in  the  shape  of  food  and 
raw  material  from  the  farm.  It  has  been  a  clean 
steal  and  a  national  swindle.  There  is  one  big  hope 
for  the  future.  Many  big  men  in  industry  realize 
the  true  situation,  and  if  farmers  take  the  initiative 
in  a  movement  for  their  own  right  they  will  find 
strong  support  for  a  movement  to  put  agriculture 
on  an  income  parity  with  other  industries. 

* 

WORD  that  we  run  across  frequently  nowadays 
is  psychology,  a  word  not  as  hard  to  pronounce 
as  it  is  to  spell  if  we  handle  it  as  though  it  were 
spelled  sigh-cology,  with  the  accent  upon  the  second 
syllable.  Using  the  letters  p-s-y  to  make  a  sound  as 
simple  as  si  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  language 
that  we  all  have  to  overcome  as  best  we  may.  It  is 
a  little  bit  difficult  to  explain  just  what  people  mean 
when  they  talk  about  psychology,  for  those  who  call 
themselves  psychologists  differ  among  themselves  as 
to  just  what  they  are  driving  at  and  how  they  expect 
to  get  there.  About  the  only  thing  that  they  have  In 
common  is  the  certainty  that  each  is  on  the  right 
track  and  that  his  fellows  have  been  misled  by  un¬ 
justifiable  reasoning.  We  are  handicapped  in  trying 
to  understand  them  by  the  fact  that  they  are  talking 
about  something  that  no  one  can  see  or  feel ;  they 
discuss  such  intangible  things  as  the  mind,  the  con¬ 
sciousness  and  the  soul.  These  discussions  may  be 
as  simple  as  bread  and  milk  to  them,  but,  to  the 
most  of  us,  they  arc  floundering  about  in  water  so 
deep  that  they  are  never  certain  themselves  when 
they  have  touched  bottom.  Of  course  there  must  be 
a  science  of  the  mind,  not  very  get-at-able  but  there, 
and,  having  put  about  everything  else  into  its 


proper  stall,  man  must  figure  out  just  how  the  mind 
acts  under  all  circumstances,  what  its  immediate 
effects  are  upon  those  things  coming  under  its  in¬ 
fluence  and  how  far  those  effects  may  be  thrown  into 
the  future.  Those  who  attempt  this  have  their  job 
cut  out  for  them.  While  they  are  struggling  with  it, 
the  rest  of  us  can  afford  to  appear  profoundly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  big  words  they  use,  the  remarkable 
discoveries  that  they  have  made  and  the  still  more 
remarkable  conclusions  that  they  sometimes  arrive 
at.  While  giving  respectful  attention  in  order  that 
we  may  not  appear  too  lacking  in  intelligence,  we 
will  do  well  to  jog  along  in  some  of  the  accustomed 
and  well-trodden  paths  that  have  heretofore  led  to 
desirable  ends,  and  refuse  to  be  disturbed  or  thrown 
off  our  balance  by  efforts  to  solve  mysteries  which 
we  cannot  yet  penetrate.  Universal  experience 
through  the  ages  has  taught  us  some  things  that  we 
do  not  need  to  probe  to  the  bottom  in  order  to  be 
sure  of  their  integrity. 

* 

N  PAGE  287,  Mr.  Woodward  emphasizes  a  very 
important  point  in  the  matter  of  reforestation 
— the  public  side  of  it.  In  boyhood  the  writer  lived 
in  a  hilly  and  well  wooded  section.  The  burning  of 
charcoal  for  use  in  iron  furnaces  was  an  important 
industry  in  that  locality.  The  hills  were  dotted  with 
“coal  pits,”  run  mainly  by  French  colliers,  who  sang 
the  “Marseillaise”  coming  down  the  hills  from  their 
work  at  night,  a  weird  and  stirring  sound  to  us  chil¬ 
dren.  But  they  were  only  the  charcoal  burners,  the 
skilled  men  who  knew  how  to  build  and  fire  and 
watch  and  finish  a  pit.  The  “wood  jobs”  were 
bought  by  speculators,  who  cut  and  slashed  the  hill¬ 
sides,  regardless  of  the  young  growth.  What  was 
not  fit  for  the  coal  pits  was  left  on  the  ground,  and 
later  forest  fires  swept  over,  killing  to  the  ground 
any  young  growth  left.  One  large  landowner,  when 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  it  might  be  wise  to 
leave  a  little  of  young  growth  for  a  future  crop, 
answered  curtly  that  it  was  his  land  and  he  would 
do  as  he  pleased  with  it.  Had  this  good  advice  been 
taken  the  land  would  now  have  valuable  stands  of 
oak,  pine  and  other  timber,  and,  instead  of  denuded 
hillsides,  the  land  would  be  an  asset  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Yes,  forestry  concerns  more  than  the  owner 
of  the  land.  It  is  a  public  problem. 

* 

WELCOME  sign  of  the  better  times  yet  to  be  is 
already  afforded  by  the  fewer  lawsuits  in 
rural  courts  presided  over  by  local  justices  of  the 
peace.  It  may  be  that  the  present  generation  is  less 
contentious  than  previous  ones  or  that  something 
may  be  credited  to  the  lessened  importance  in  trade 
of  the  noble  horse  that  innocently  lent  itself  to 
ignoble  practices  and  became  the  object  of  frequent 
disputes.  Few,  however,  who  have  lived  in  com¬ 
munities  where  the  open  saloon  and  the  hotel  that 
was  little  more  than  saloon  once  existed,  and  from 
which  they  have  now  been  banished,  will  question 
that  the  more  easily  obtained  liquid  spirits  of  for¬ 
mer  years  were  largely  responsible  for  the  evil 
spirit  that  led  one-time  friends  into  rough  court 
rooms,  there  to  become  objects  of  the  crude  wit  of 
local  pettifoggers  and  sources  of  amusement  for 
village  idlers,  and  from  which  they  emerged  poorer 
in  poc-ketbook  and  wrecked  in  the  good  will  that 
alone  can  make  a  community  a  neighborhood.  A 
sense  of  wrong,  magnified  and  inflamed  by  liquor, 
has  led  to  many  feuds  that  have  outlasted  those 
directly  participating,  passions  being  aroused  and 
judgment  clouded,  the  final  effects  of  which  could 
not  be  foreseen.  Fortunate  are  the  communities 
where  liquor  is  hard  to  get. 

* 

CONOMISTS  are  now  beginning  to  advise  what 
organized  labor  has  already  adopted  as  a  policy. 
With  the  increased  power  of  production  through  the 
use  of  improved  machinery  they  see  possibilities  of 
over-production,  and  to  avoid  an  over-stocked  mar¬ 
ket,  they  propose  to  reduce  the  days  of  operation  in 
the  week  and  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  day.  Some 
lines  are  already  on  a  five-day  week.  Others  work 
a  half  day  Saturday,  and  few  if  any.  exceed  the 
eight  hours  a  day.  Labor  in  these  organized  indus¬ 
tries  that  received  from  $1.50  to  $3  a  day  15  years 
ago,  now  draw  from  $10  to  $18  a  day.  These  men 
know  that  unrestricted  production  would  soon  flood 
their  markets  and  put  them  out  of  a  job,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  reduce  their  wages.  Capitalists,  too,  realize 
the  effect  of  an  overstocked  market  and  fall  in  with 
the  policy  of  restricted  production.  A  minimum  pro¬ 
duction  at  a  profit  serves  them  better  than  mass 
production  at  a  loss.  There  is  a  thought  in  this  for 
agriculture.  In  the  days  when  hand  work  was  the 
rule  on  the  farm  long  hours  and  hard  work  got  to 
be  the  habit ;  so  much  so  that  on  the  farm  we  came 


almost  to  defy  work.  Those  of  us  who  got  the 
habit  in  the  old  days  find  it  hard  to  associate  suc¬ 
cess  now  with  short  hours,  and  more  holidays.  And 
yet  machinery  has  multiplied  our  power  of  produc¬ 
tion  per  man  and  our  markets  are  always  burdened 
with  a  surplus,  according  to  the  reports  of  those  who 
buy  the  products.  Invariably  when  by  causes  be¬ 
yond  our  control  we  produce  a  short  crop  the  total 
cash  return  for  it  is  more  than  we  receive  for  a 
bumper  crop.  All  experience  points  to  the  wisdom 
of  regulating  production  to  the  needs  of  our  mar¬ 
kets.  When  hungry  people  are  looking  for  enough 
food  to  go  around  the  city  table,  we  can  demand  and 
get  as  much  per  day  for  the  time  put  into  a  barrel 
of  apples  or  a  can  of  milk  on  the  farm  as  the  city 
man  gets  for  the  time  he  puts  into  a  pair  of  shoes 
or  a  hat  in  the  city  shop.  This  equitable  basis  of 
exchange  once  existed,  and  if  reduced  production 
will  return  it,  we  would  welcome  a  system  of  shorter 
hours  on  the  farm. 

>*C 

A  LITTLE  pamphlet  which  we  never  tire  of  read¬ 
ing  is  George  Herbert  Palmer’s  “Self-cultiva¬ 
tion  in  English.”  The  title  is  a  bit  imposing  and 
the  author’s  name  suggests  a  scholarly  viewpoint, 
'but,  once  inside,  the  reader  finds  so  much  that  “just 
fits  his  own  case”  that  he  is  entranced.  The  sub¬ 
ject  has  to  do  with  the  enjoyment  of  good  English 
through  reading,  writing  and  speaking,  but  especial¬ 
ly  through  speech.  The  part  that  particularly  im¬ 
presses  most  of  us  who  are  inclined  to  get  our  gram¬ 
mar  mixed  and  to  bewail  the  fact  that  we  lack  a 
smooth  flow  of  words,  is  the  part  that  advises  us 
to  speak  what  we  want  to  say,  without  hesitation 
for  fear  we  may  use  the  wrong  word  or  become  in¬ 
volved  in  grammatical  usage.  How  many  times  have 
you  wanted  to  get  up  in  meeting  and  speak  your 
mind  but  were  prevented  by  fear  of  the  way  you 
might  express  yourself?  It  is  not  the  elegance  of 
expression  that  counts;  it  is  the  ring  of  sincerity, 
the  feeling  of  confidence,  and  the  conviction  that 
comes  from  knowledge  with  a  purpose.  And  so  next 
time  that  there  is  a  church  gathering,  a  school  meet¬ 
ing,  dr  a  conference  on  roads,  and  you  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say,  stand  up  and  say  what  is  in  your  heart. 
If  more  folks  would  do  this  there  would  not  be  so 
much  sugar-coating  of  some  of  the  important  farm 
problems  of  the  day  by  silver-tongued,  salaried 
speakers. 

* 

THOSE  who  were  fearing  that  fate  was  somehow 
going  to  get  square  with  Lindbergh  by  bringing 
disaster  on  the  last  lap  of  his  journey  were  agree¬ 
ably  disappointed,  when  he  landed  at  St.  Louis,  a 
little  behind  his  schedule  because  of  fog,  but  safe 
and  sound.  Probably  no  other  man  in  history  has 
received  the  welcomes  and  plaudits  of  so  many  peo¬ 
ple,  and  apparently  none  of  it  “went  to  his  head.” 
Perhaps  the  greatest  thrill  to  the  people — of  this 
good-will  trip  came  to  the  waiting  multitude  in  far 
— away  Venezuela  when  they  sighted  him  like  a  real 
“lone  eagle”  coming  over  the  mountains.  It  is  easy 
to  applaud  these  spectacular  flights,  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  “air  mail”  is  going  regularly 
from  New  York  to  the  Far  West,  and  that  letters 
mailed  here  daily  are  arriving  at  Chicago  and  Den¬ 
ver  and  the  “Coast”  on  schedule  time,  carried  by 
men  who  must  possess  to  a  considerable  degree  Lind- 
berg’s  skill  and  courage. 

* 

That  School  Bill  Hearing  February  28 

O  NOT  forget  the  hearing  on  the  Thayer-Ged- 
ney  school  bills  before  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
Education  Committees,  in  the  Assembly  Chamber, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  February  28,  at  2  P.  M. 
Come  if  you  can.  And  if  you  have  not  already  done 
so  write  to  the  committee  members  from  your  dis¬ 
trict,  (page  294)  and  ask  them  to  support  these  bills 
for  protection  of  the  Rural  School.  Do  not  be  deceived 
by  the  statement  now  going  about  that  “country  peo¬ 
ple  need  not  be  concerned  about  their  schools  be¬ 
cause  things  are  going  to  turn  out  all  right  for 
them.”  Remember  what  happened  at  Madrid  and 
Brockport  and  other  places. 


Brevities 

Atjstralorps?  Is  this  an  Australian  strain  of  Or¬ 
pingtons  or  a  new  breed  and  what  are  their  virtues? 

The  first  robin  you  see  is  not  always  an  early  tourist. 
He  may  have  been  staying  in  a  sheltered  swamp  all 
Winter. 

Even  “hit-and-miss”  rag  rugs  are  defined  under  the 
flexible  provisions  of  the  tariff  act.  The  duty  on  them 
is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Grain  exports  from  Argentina  during  January  were: 
Wheat,  16,864,000  bushels ;  corn,  13,543,000 ;  linseed, 
6,220,000;  oats,  5,718,000;  barley,  1,2S6,000;  flour, 
157,000  bbls. 
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A  New  Hope  for  Dairy  Unity 

THE  better  judgment  in  the  Northern  Country 
Dairy  Committee  prevailed  last  week  when  it 
decided  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  Utica  dairy  meet¬ 
ing  on  February  22.  It  was  suggested  at  the  north¬ 
ern  meeting  in  Watertown  that  the  northern  com¬ 
mittee  attend  the  Utica  meeting  in  a  body.  That 
would  have  been  still  better,  but  the  present  course 
should  lead  to  definite  results.  The  northern  com¬ 
mittee  first  proposed  to  unite  dairymen  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed  without  disturbing  or  destroying 
existing  organizations.  Later  its  representatives 
recommended  the  advisory  board.  The  efficiency  of 
the  advisory  board  has  not  been  tested  and.  cannot 
be  tested  until  all  three  of  the  existing  organizations 
are  working  together  in  it.  This  was  conceded  at 
the  start  and  is  self-evident.  The  northern  com¬ 
mittee  seems  now  to  be  opposed  to  the  advisory 
board  idea.  There  is  nothing  unusual  about  a  change 
of  mind  in  men  and  in  groups  of  men,  but  having 
changed  their  minds,  and  yet  desirous  like  all  the 
rest  of  us  for  unity  in  the  dairy  industry,  the  delega¬ 
tion  should  come  to  the  Utica  meeting  prepared  to 
state  plainly  and  definitely  just  what  kind  of  a 
formula  they  are  willing  to  adopt  as  a  means  of  re¬ 
uniting  the  dairymen  of  the  New  York  territory.  We 
are  encouraged  to  hope  that  this  will  be  done,  and 
that  it  will  lead  to  a  permanent  union  of  dairy 
farmers. 


Helps  for  the  Farmers 

WHY  should  we  not  be  protected  from  the 
thievish  sneaks  and  game  hogs?  At  present 
we  are  at  their  mercy  and  cannot  drive  them  off  if 
we  try.  Evil  days  have  come  upon  us.  The  inspec¬ 
tors  are  going  about  telling  the  farmer  which  of 
his  cows  are  sick.  Others  come  to  tell  him  what 
they  are  worth  and  when  to  deliver  them  up.  My 
cow  was  condemned  in  October.  Between  800  and 
900  cows  were  found  guilty  in  the  town.  When  the 
farmers  drove  those  cows  away  to  the  shambles, 
their  corn  and  haystacks  were  standing  in  the  fields, 
and  their  barns  were  stuffed  with  fodder.  What 
will  they  do  with  their  hay  next  year?  They  have 
not  paid  for  the  cows  condemned  last  Fall  but  are 
back  now  after  more.  I  think  they  are  getting  the 
cart  before  the  horse. 

How  long  can  any  business  stand  such  treatment? 
The  long-haired  professors  and  the  city  politicians 
are  concerned  about  the  location  of  the  country 
schoolhouses.  They  wajit  the  farmer’s  children  like 
the  farmer’s  cows  driven  away  to  some  far  city  or 
village  to  learn  how  to  be  farmers  out  of  a  big  book 
with  a  large  cat’s  face  on  the  front  page,  and  learn 
to  sing  about  the  sidewalks  of  New  York,  or  Harri- 
gan,  that’s  me.  b.  h. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


Farm  and  Village  Assessments 

SIXTY  years  ago  as  small  school  boys  we  were 
taught  that  taxes  were  levied  on  all  property 
alike  according  to  its  value.  It  might  have  been 
true  then,  but  not  now.  One  mile  west  of  Morris- 
ville  on  the  south  side  of  the  State  road  are  97  acres 
of  land  assessed  at  $950  or  about  $10  per  acre,-  On 
the  north  side  of  the  road  land  of  the  same  quality 
is  assessed  at  $25  per  acre  with  $1,825  assessment 
on  the  buildings,  or  a  total  assessment  of  $3,175  or 
almost  $60  per  acre.  At  a  levy  of  30  mills  the  man 
with  the  97  acres  will  pay  a  tax  of  $28.50,  while  the 
mam  with  only  54  acres  will  pay  $95.25.  Is  this 
equal?  The  appraisers  here  assess  the  land  as  much 
as  the  farm  was  assessed  a  few  years  ago,  and  then 
assess  the  buildings  for  cost  of  replacement.  Some 
farms  are  assessed  for  $60  more  than  twice  what 
they  were  assessed  for  a  few  years  back.  If  the 
State  will  pay  me  the  $7,350  my  farm  property  is 
assessed  for  I  will  give  possession  in  30  days. 

In  the  next  school  district  are  three  vacant  farms. 
The  best  set  of  buildings  is  assessed  at  $500,  the 
next  best  at  $1,000,  and  the  third  at  $475.  All  the 
land  is  assessed  alike.  The  farm  with  the  $1,000 
buildings  was  rented  during  the  war  and  for  some 
time  after  for  $150  a  year.  A  store  building  in  the 
business  center  in  the  village  of  Morrisville,  with 
living  apartment  for  the  owner,  now  rents  for  $300  a 
year,  and  is  assessed  at  $700,  while  this  farm  2% 
miles  back  in  the  hills  is  assessed  at  $2,200,  or  more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  the  store  building,  and 
this  farm  is  nothing  but  expense  to  its  owner.  A 
comparatively  new  and  one  of  the  most  attractive 
store  buildings  with  upstairs  apartment  is  assessed 
at  only  $1,500  while  the  more  than  100-year-old 
buildings  on  a  farm,  two  miles  out,  are  assessed  at 
$1,850. 


Some  of  the  largest  business  enterprises  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  are  assessed  at  $4,000  and  $5,000.  Each  one  of 
them  will  return  their  owner  more  cash  profit  in  six 
months  than  all  the  property  in  our  school  district 
will  in  six  years,  and  we  are  assessed  at  $38,867. 
Why  this  discrimination  between  farm  and  business 
property?  Why  let  stock  of  merchandise  and  other 
productive  personal  property  go  tax  exempt  and  then 
saddle  such  an  unreasonable  burden  onto  the  farm¬ 
er?  Our  State  tax  department  says  the  value  of  a 
property  is  the  price  paid  in  a  private  sale  between 
a  willing  buyer  and  a  willing  seller.  That  policy 
might  be  fair  one  time  and  unfair  after  conditions 
change. 

The  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  and  other  securities 
is  based  on  the  dividend  they  pay.  Why  should  not 
all  property  be  assessed  at  its  net  income  basis? 

What  we  really  need  is  a  complete  reorganization 
of  our  tax  system  and  a  revision  of  the  customs  that 
make  taxes  necessary.  Our  town  and  county  systems 
need  reorganization.  County  governments  alone  cost 
$50,000,000  a  year.  At  least  one-half  of  it  could  be 
saved  if  we  would  cut  out  the  needless  offices  and 
salaries  and  expense  that  exist  now  to  give  political 
patronage  to  political  parties  and  that  serve  no  use¬ 
ful  purpose  of  the  people.  john  andekson. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Village  School  Extravagance 

HE  village  of  Earlville,  Madison  County,  N.  Y., 
has  a  school  which  cost  about  $30,000,  and  charg¬ 
ing  off  depreciation  for  15  years  leaves  a  present 
worth  of  $20,500.  There  are  yet  $10,000  worth  of 
bonds  on  it  unpaid.  Encouraged  by  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  at  Albany,  an  attempt  has  recently  been 
made  to  take  in  five  country  farm  school  districts, 
and  create  a  centralized  school  at  an  additional  cost 
of  $100,000.  The  five  country  districts  would  repre¬ 
sent  about  one-half  the  combined  assessment  and 
pay  half  the  cost  and  expenses.  The  first  meeting 
was  called  of  a  select  few,  and  a  second  meeting  was 
being  arranged  on  a  similar  plan,  but  Mr.  John  R. 
Parsons,  who  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  school  for 
20  years,  and  who  sees  no  need  of  a  new  school  cost¬ 
ing  $100,000,  invited  the  patrons  of  the  five  country 
districts.  Three  of  them  in  this  informal  meeting 
were  decidedly  against  the  proposition,  and  the  other 
two  about  evenly  divided  as  represented  at  the  meet¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  country  districts  now  has  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  village  school,  but  the  other  four  dis¬ 
tricts  maintain  schools  for  pupils  of  six-th  grade  and 
under.  There  are  in  all  52  pupils  from  the  country 
districts  in  the  village  school  which  contains  a  high 
school  department.  Mr.  Parsons  has  shown  that  two 
of  the  best  farms  in  the  section  recently  sold,  one  for 
50  per  cent  and  the  other  for  70  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  replacement  of  buildings.  There  are  10  farms 
keeping  no  dairy,  and  20  for  sale  with  no  buyers.  He 
estimates  that  a  bonded  indebtedness  for  $100,000 
which  would  affect  the  90  farms  in  the  districts 
would  act  as  a  blight  from  which  they  would  not 
recover  in  25  years. 


Milk  Prices  for  January 

Prices  reported  for  milk  on  the  3  per  cent  basis  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  for  the  month  of  January  are  as 


follows : 

Sheffield  Farms  . $2.85 

Meridale  Dairies  .  2.85  ■. 

Model  Dairy  .  2.80 

Dairymen’s  League  .  2.60 

Eagle  Dairy  Co . 2.85 


Looking  Both  Ways  at  Eighty-three 

[This  is  an  interesting  letter  from  a  man  of  mature 
years  and  ripe  experience.] 

I  am  getting  past  the  limit,  83,  and  still  going,  but 
find  reading  difficult  on  account  of  my  eyes.  Away 
back  in  the  fifties  my” father  took  Moore’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  it  was  printed  in  Rochester,  and  Horace 
Greeley’s  Semi-Weekly  Tribune. 

The  first  vote  I  cast  was  for  General  Grant  and  I 
have  never  missed  an  election  since.  Never  lived  off 
our  own  premises.  My  people  owned  three  farms,  and 
the  house  and  lot  where  I  now  live,  Orleans  County, 
N.  Y.  I  had  occasion  to  do  some  road  work  at  vari¬ 
ous  times,  and  I  got  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  country 
from  55  miles  west  of  Chicago  through  Central  Michi¬ 
gan,  down  the  lake  shore  fruit  belt  in  which  I  live  to 
Odgensburg  over  the  Vermont  Central  into  Boston. 
My  uncle  and  I  arrived  in  Boston  Thanksgiving  eve 
with  21  carloads  of  apples  (the  year  of  the  big  fire). 
The  apples  were  the  property  of  my  father,  and  other 
farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlton  Center  and  Oak 
Orchard  Harbor,  on  Lake  Ontario,  but  that  time  Oak 
Orchard  Harbor  was  our  only  outlet  east,  shipping  out 
fruit  and  grain  to  Oswego  and  Ogdensburg  by  water, 
then  by  rail  to  Boston.  By  this  route  we  avoided 


hauling  our  products  four  miles  south  all  the  way  up 
grade  to  Albion  rail  station.  The  idea  was  to  get  a 
home  market,  and  the  next  year  Boston  came  to  us. 
That  is  the  only  co-operation  I  ever  had  occasion  to 
be  mixed  up  in,  and  we  called  it  a  success.  We  not 
only  established  our  market  but  made  a  shilling  a 
barrel  above  the  Albion  price. 

Those  farmers  were  hard-working  (not  over-worked), 
Industrious,  upright  men  owned  or  were  paying  for  their 
farms,  most  of  them  with  good-sized  families  with 
diplomas  from  the  little  red  schoolhouse.  They  used 
their  experience,  observation  and  common  sense  and 
had  no  use  for  the  larger  colleges.  Today  our  school 
district  has  an  assessed  valuation  of  $265,000  and  over 
60  non-resident  taxpayers,  one  farm  of  over  500  acres 
owned  by  a  resident  of  Buffalo.  This  farm  has  100  acres 
of  peaches,  and  more  than  that  of  apples ;  other  owned 
by  Rochester  people  with  30  acres  of  peach  and  over 
100  of  apples.  _  Six  occupied  by  tenants,  and  nine  resi¬ 
dent  farmers  living  on  the  soil.  A  nice  bunch  to  co¬ 
operate  but  they  do.  They  have  to  change  work  to 
get  thrashing  done,  their  silos  filled  and  various  other 
jobs  done,  day  helpers  are  out  of  the  question,  nearly 
every  man  is  on  the  road  jobs  drawing  $4  a  day.  The 
farmer  co-operates  in  production  and  gets  his  work 
done.  How  about  the  disposing  of  the  products?  The 
rich  man  gluts  the  market,  far  and  near.  The  man 
with  the  small  orchard  must  sell  his  crop  to  the  local 
dealer  for  what  he  can  get  or  let  it  spoil.  He  needs  the 
money  and  must  harvest;.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  how 
to  produce  a  thing.  It  is  more  difficult  to  dispose  of  it 
at  the  best  advantage.  In  your  comment  on  the  dirt 
farmer  (we  have  much  of  the  same  problem  here),  you 
refer  to  real  co-operation.  I  take  it  you  mean  country¬ 
wide.  If  you  can  tell  us  just  what  real  co-operation 
is  we  might  profit  by  it. 

When  we  sent  our  apples  to  Boston  we  had  no  com¬ 
petition.  The  four  carloads  of  No.  2  sold  on  arrival 
and  went  right  back  up  the  road  to  the  factory  towns 
and  hill  country.  When  a  barrel  was  opened  the  face 
of  it  showed  the  grade  of  the  whole  contents.  Since 
those  time  our  production  has  increased  more  than  ten 
fold  and  the  quality,  if  anything,  has  deteriorated.  At 
that  time  the  Hudson  Valley  and  Eastern  States  had 
very  little  fruit  compared  with  the  present  parts  of 
Michigan  that  are  covered  with  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees. 
West  Virginia  wasn’t  considered  and  very  few  Yan¬ 
kees  had  reached  the_  Pacific  Coast..  I  have  a  strong 
impression  on  my  mind  that  the  fruit  business,  like 
many  other  things  is  overdone.  D.  P.  JOHNSON. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Voice  from  the  North  Country 

Tonight  when  I  read  “Farm  Talk  from  the  Shoul¬ 
der’  the  second  time,  I  concluded  that  W.  C.  was 
preaching  a  sermon  from  my  text.  On  another  page 
“Wideawake  Mother”  repeated  what  we  hear  all  around 
us  from  farmers  who  have  been  driven  off  their  own 
farms  by  the  tuberculin  test  as  it  is  operated  today. 
Without  liking  the  law  we  could  endure  it  if  we  knew 
the  test  to  be  sure  and  reliable,  but  hundreds  of  cows, 
young  and  healthy,  go  to  the  slaughterhouse  showing 
no  disease  at  all  when  killed.  Out  of  56  condemned  at 
one  of  my  neighbors’  farms,  only  seven  showed  any  in¬ 
fection  upon  being  killed,  but  the  farmer  got  only  half 
what  he  paid  for  these  cows  and  so  could  not  go  on  farm¬ 
ing  any  longer,  but  moved  into  the  city  and  went  to 
work  in  a  railroad  shop.  He  owned  his  'farm,  but  did 
not  have  the  capital  to  restock  and  go  on.  This  is  only 
one  of  many.  We  just  bought  a  farm  and  are  getting 
started.  If  they  come  and  wipe  out  our  herd  we  will 
simply  have  to  let  the  farm  go  back  and  lose  the  amount 
we  paid  down,  $1,500,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  we  have  put  on  the  place.  We  are  playing  a 
losing  game  all  along.  There  is  no  chance  of  getting 
ahead.  If  you  get  a  start  they  come  along  and  test 
out  the  very  fattest  and  youngest  cows  in  your  barn, 
and  pay  you  less  than  half  you  paid  for  them. 

One  side  of  us  is  a  300-acre  farm.  They  lost  their 
dairy  and  quit.  On  the  other  side  is  a  road  two  miles 
long  with  farms  on  both  sides,  no  one  on  them,  six  of 
them  in  all.  Below  us  is  a  man  with  .one  cow  for  his 
own  use ;  above  us  three  more  farms,  abandoned,  be¬ 
cause  all  but  three  cows  were  taken  in  the  test,  and  not 
enough  paid  for  the  cows  for  them  to  begin  over,  so 
all  moved  to  the  city.  Do  you  wonder  why  the  farmer 
needs  help?  He  would  help  himself  if  given  any  kind 
of  a  show,  but  no  sooner  he  gets  his  nose  off  the  ground 
and  gets  on  his  feet  and  he  is  cleaned  out  all  over  again. 
We  need  help,  but  to  help  some  of  us  it  has  to  come 
very  soon.  I  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  giving  space  to  some  of  our  hard  problems  as  weli 
as  our  victories,  for  we  have  both.  Any  help  you  give 
us  to  get  relief  from  such  a  law  will  be  appreciated  by 
a  multitude  of  farmers.  o  at  r 

New  York.  '  ' 


Lamb  and  Mutton  for  Meat 

The  steady  decrease  in  beef  cattle  has  made  the  lamb 
and  mutton  outlook  more  promising.  The  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  reports  that  during  1927  the  beef 
supply  of  this  country  declined  652,000,000  lbs.  over 

More  lambs  are  now  on  feed  in  the  great  sheep¬ 
raising  regions  in  the  West,  and  it  seems  fitting  that 
there  should  be  a  substantial  increase  in  the  present 
consumption  of  lamb  and  mutton  in  the  United  States. 

Comparison  with  some  other  countries  shows  that  iii 
England  there  is  a  strong  partiality  for  mutton,  and 
an  Englishman  would  very  likely  be  astounded  at  the 
small  use  which  is  made  of  lamb  and  mutton  in  the 
American  meat  dietary.  From  records  showing  the  pro- 
poitions  of  beef,  mutton  and  pork  consumed  in  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world,  one  finds  that,  with 
lamb  and  mutton,  Australia  heads  the  list  with  28  per¬ 
cent.  New  Zealand  has  20  per  cent.  United  Kingdom  19 
per  cent,  Argentina  9  per  cent,  France  7  per  cent,  and 
the  United  States  only  4  per  cent.  Thus  the  English 
speaking  people  m  Europe  and  Australia  consume  about 
five  times  as  much  lamb  and  mutton  in  proportion  to 
other  meats  as  we  do  in  the  United  States. 

Our  per  capita  consumption  of  the  various  kinds  of 
meat  for  the  last  three  years  is  as  follows 


Product  1925 

Lbs. 

Beef  .  02.1 

Yeal  . *. .  8.7 

Lamb  and  mutton  .  5.2 

Pork  (except  lard)  .  67.6- 

Total  meat  . 143.6 

Lard  . 13.2 


1926 

Lbs. 

63.4 
8.2 
5.5 

65.7 

142.8 

13.5 


1927 

Lbs. 

58.0 

7.4 

5.4 
68.5 

139.3 

13.8 
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ARfiANSED  BY  IVA  JNCERW 

Drawn  by  Pearl  Lynn  (17),  Neio  York 
When  Winter’s  Wind  Is  Like  a  Scourge, 

Just  Think  of  Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 


Drawn  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (17), 
New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 

Old  Winter 

Old  Winter  sad,  in  snow  yclad, 

Is  making  a  doleful  din ; 

But  let  him  howl  till  he  cracks  his  jowl. 
We  will  not  let  him  in. 

Ay.  let  him  lift  from  the  billowy  drift 
"His  hoary,  hagged  form, 

And  scowling  stand,  with  his  wrinkled 
hand 

Out  stretching  to  the  storm. 

And  let  his  weird  and  sleety  beard 
Stream  loose  upon  the  blast, 

And,  rustling,  chime  to  the  tinkling  rime, 
From  his  bald  head  falling  fast. 

Let  him  push  at  the  door,  in  the  chimney 
roar, 

And  rattle  the  window  pane ; 

Let  him  in  at  us  spy  with  his  icicle  eye, 
But  he  shall  not  entrance  gain. 

Let  him  gnaw  for  sooth,  with  his  freez¬ 
ing  tooth. 

On  our  roof-tiles,  till  he  tire ; 

But  we  care  not  a  whit  as  we  jovial  sit 
Before  our  blazing  fire. 

— By  Thomas  Noel. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  one  but  not  in  three, 

My  second  is  in  us  but  not  in  we, 

My  third  is  the  plural  of  your  and  mine. 

My  first  is  in  penny  but  not  in  dime, 

My  second  in  age  but  not  in  time, 

My  third  is  in  gin  but  not  in  rum, 

My  fourth  is  in  apple  but  not  in  plum, 
My  whole  is  found  wherever  you  read. 
Or  is  sometimes  a  boy  a  king  may  need. 


Find  both  of  these  and  you’ll  see  how 
My  whole  is  something  you're  looking  at 
now. — By  Murielle  Fuller  (17), 
Massachusetts. 


Riddle 

We  are  airy  little  creatures, 

All  of  different  voice  and  features, 
One  of  us  in  glass  is  set, 

One  of  us  you’ll  find  in  jet ; 

T’other  you  may  see  in  tin, 

And  the  fourth  a  box  within; 

If  the  fifth  you  should  pursue, 

It  can  never  fly  from  you. 

— Jonathan  Swift. 


approach  of  Winter.  In  the  jungle  my 
hoarse  call  is  a  sure  sign  that  a  dan¬ 
gerous  wild  animal  is  near ;  in  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  Jamaica  my  voice  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  resemblance  to  human 
speech.  In  parts  of  Europe  my  hoarse 
croak,  coming  out  of  the  sky  above,  is 
considered  a  sign  of  impending  disaster. 
In  faraway  Ceylon  my  kind  frequent  the 
towns,  boldly  entering  rooms  through  a 
window  and  seizing  morsels  from  dinner 
tables.  But  in  your  land  I  am  merely 
a  cunning,  distant,  large  black  bird,  prey¬ 
ing  on  your  fields  and  your  flocks,  but  al¬ 
ways  just  beyond  gunshot.  When  you 
next  go  out  of  doors  I  will  be  first  to 
greet  you  with  my  raucous  voice.  What 
Am  I? — Sent  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (14), 
New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  Enigma 
was,  “Icicle,”  and  to  the  riddle  was, 
“Walnut.” 


Draicn  by  E.  Hirsimaki  (16),  Ohio 

Dear  Iva  Unger:  It  really  seems  a 
little  more  like  Winter  now,  with  snow  on 
the  ground,  more  falling,  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  below  zero  in  the  morning. 

Hungry  days  for  the  squirrels ! 

There  were  almost  no  walnuts,  and 
very  few  acorns,  and  they  must  have  ex¬ 
hausted  their  old  supplies  by  now.  One 
comes  to  the  cow  barn  for  food,  and  my 
brother  says  it  is  getting  awfully  thin 
and  has  lost  its  tail.  Poor  thing  ! 

I  haven’t  seen  many  starlings  here 
lately  but  they  ai-e  very  plentiful  in  the 
village.  They  eat  the  garbage  people 
throw  out,  and  some  folks  feed  them. 
They  must  like  them  better  than  I  do. 
But"  of  course  I  can  watch  and  feed 
chickadees,  juncos,  nuthatches,  woodpeck¬ 
ers,  and  the  village  folk  cannot. 

I  think  the  chickadee  is  the  cheeriest 
and  most  interesting  of  our  Winter  birds 
to  watch.  I  like  to  see  them  in  the  woods 
just  before  a  storm  when  they  are  so 
busy  hunting  for  something  to  fill  their 
tummies.  I  must  go  out  into  the  cold, 
cold  snow  to  mail  this  letter.  Good-by 
until  next  month. — Bertha  Griffiths,  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Dear  Friends :  Now  since  many  of  our 
Winter  birds  have  left  us  because  of  the 
cold  weather,  only  the  English  sparrow 
and  a  few  others  have  remained.  The 


5el  v«s  /  o  E;  a.cV7  Of  he 


Draicn  by  Elsie  Springer  (14), 
Pennsylvania 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
I?”  was  a  “mouse.”  There  were  not  as 
many  answers  as  usual,  perhaps  due  to 
the  unusual  characteristics  given  the  sup¬ 
posedly  well-known  little  creature  that 
lives  in  our  walls.  No  one  who  has  ever 
been  obliged  to'  discourage  mice  from 
nesting  in  a  piano,  will  doubt  his  music- 
loving  temperament.  The  next  puzzle  is 
about  a  bird  which  has  a  character  not 
less  well  known,  but  scarcely  as  credit¬ 
able.  We  see  him  every  day,  but  do 
you  know  his  whole  history? 

I  belong  to  a  family  of  birds  having  a 
strong  bill,  compressed  at  the  tip  to  a 
sharp  point,  and  covered  at  the  base  with 
stiff  bristly  feathers,  which  in  some 
sxiecies  advance  so  far.  as  to  cover  the 
nostrils.  The  plumage  is  dense,  soft,  and 
lustrous,  generally  dark,  but  sometimes 
of  gay  colors,  particularly  in  the  tropical 
species.  The  birds  of  my  family  are  wide¬ 
ly  diffused  over  the  world.  They  are 
generally  birds  of  strong  and  rapid  flight ; 
some  are  solitary,  some  live  in  flocks ; 
some  reside  in  woods,  some  on  seacoasts. 
They  are  remarkable  for  intelligence,  pry¬ 
ing  curiosity,  and  a  disposition  to  pilfer 
and  secrete  glittering  articles.  Among  my 
relatives  in  other  countries  I  can  claim 
the  jackdaw,  rook,  raven,  magpie,  jay, 
chough  and  nuteracker. 

In  North  America  I  am  called  a  great 
nuisance,  for  when  I  have  a  nest  of 
babies  to  feed  I  grow  very  ravenous  for 
food.  As  there  is  very  little  grain  to  be 
found  after  a  long  hard  Winter  1  reach 
into  the  soil  with  my  long  sharp  bill  and 
bring  up  kernels  of  seed  that  man  has 
planted.  If  there  is  nothing  else  I  suck 
eggs,  and  carry  off  baby  chicks,  but  it  is 
only  when  I  am  very  hungry  that  I  do 
this.  However,  I  am  held  in  continual 
disgrace,  and  human  beings  would  be  very 
glad  to  shoot  down  all  my  kind  if  they 
could.  But  I  am  too  clever  for  them.  It 
is  not  often  that  a  huntsman,  hidden 
though  he  may  be,  gets  within  gunshot 
of  me.  Yet  when  my  nests  are  robbed, 
which  sometimes  happens  though  I  place 
them  in  the  tallest  trees,  human  beings 
make  a  pet  of  one  of  my  kind,  and  teach 
him  to  talk  their  language.  This  is  very 
str&n^G. 

After  the  breeding  season  I  congregate 
in  large  flocks,  and  am  partially  migra¬ 
tory,  great  numbers  from  the  more  north¬ 
erly  parts  moving  to  the  South  on  the 


Draicn  by  Franklin 


A  Kansas  Reader 

Dear  Friends :  We  have  been  taking 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  long  time,  but  never 
have  seen  any  pictures  or  letters  from 
Kansas,  so  I  am  sending  a  picture  of  my¬ 
self  and  pussy.  I  am  12  years  old  and 
ki  the  seventh  grade.  I  like  the  page 
very  much.  I  think  I  like  The  li.  N.-Y. 
cooks  best  of  all.  Yours  truly,  Gretchen 
Koch,  Kansas. 


All  Ready  for  a  Ride 

Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  a  picture 
of  me  and  my  pony  Topsy.  We  received 
this  pony  for  Christmas  last  year.  We 
have  great  fun  riding  and  driving  her. 
I  live  on  a  farm  and  enjoy  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Page.  Will  you  please  give  this 
picture  a  place  on  that  page? — Homer 
Kublee  (14),  New  York. 


r  (17),  Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania  Friends 

Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  a  picture' 
of  myself  and  my  two  sisters.  I  am  on 
the  right.  I  am  making  an  autograph 
album  and  would  like  to  have  all  the 
boys  and  girls  send  me  a  page.  Make 
them  7  in.  long  and  4  in.  wide.— Chris¬ 
tiana  Springer  (17),  Pennsylvania. 


Charles  and  His  Dogs 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  a  little  boy 
in  the  first  grade.  My  dogs  are  nice  play¬ 
fellows.  We  run  all  round  our  55-acre 
farm  together.  The  big  dog’s  name  is 
Sport.  The  white  one  is  Trixy.  The 
other  one  is  Sandy.  I  have  three  broth¬ 
ers  and  one  sister.  We  always  fuss  to  see 
which  one  gets  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page 
first.  Your  friend,  Charles  Holl  (7), 
Pennsylvania. 


cold  January  winds  have  covered  the  lake 
partially  with  a  Winter  coat  of  ice.  The 
places  uncovered  are  near  the  horizon. 
The  shining  of  the  sun  on  the  ice  is  re¬ 
flected  and  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture. — Eli  Hirsimaki  (16),  Ohio  (Lake 
Erie ) . 


A  common  necessity  and  hardship  hold 
the  Winter  birds  together  in  closer  bonds, 
so  that  they  are  impelled  to  consort  in 
little  roving  bands — chickadees,  creepers, 
kinglets  and  nuthatches,  with  often  a 
single  downy  woodpecker  accompanying 
them.  If  one  chance  to  drop  a  morsel 
he  will  descend  to  the  ground  in  search 
of  it.  He  will  not  waste  a  spider's  egg, 
so  severe  has  been  the  lesson  in  economy. 
The  board  may  fairly  creak  with  its 
weight  of  partridge  berries,  beechnuts, 
and  acorns,  many  of  the  latter  crushed 
and  available,  and  then  in  a  night  this 
plentiful  feast  has  been  put  out  of  sight 
under  a  6-inch  layer  of  snow,  to  which 
the  next  day  adds  a  glaze  as  if  to  seal  ir¬ 
revocable  the  doom  of  Winter  birds.  A 
fast  has  been  declared,  to  be  broken  only 
with  an  occasional  leaf  bud  or  the  poor 
seeds  of  the  ragweed.  But  the  good  sun 
is  a  trusty  friend,  and  snow  is  only  so 
much  water,  Presently  berries  and 
acorns  again  come  into  view. — Stanton 
Davis  Kirkham.  Sent  by  Flora  Haskins 
(14),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Rebecca  Spencer  (16),  Maine 


Teacher :  “Who  was  it  that  laughed 
aloud?” 

Pupil :  “I  did  it,  sir,  but  I  didn’t  mean 
to  do  it.” 

Teacher:  “You  didn’t  mean  to  do  it?” 

Pupil :  “No  sir ;  I  laughed  in  my 
sleeve,  and  1  did  not  know  there  was  a 
hole  in  my  elbow.” — Sent  by  Edith  Ham- 
erlin  (13),  Connecticut. 


This  happened  in  Caesar  class : 

Henry  had  a  habit  of  sneezing  rather 
boisterously  in  Caesar  class.  The  teacher, 
who  was  also  supervisor  of  study  hall 
when  Henry  was  there,  asked  one  day, 
“Why,  Henry,  do  you  do  all  your  sneez¬ 
ing  in  Caesar  class?” 

“Because,”  said  Henry  earnestly,  “I 
have  a  Roman  nose." — Written  by  Lois 
Russell  (17),  New  York. 


Rastus :  “You  say  you  sold  your  white 
bosses  because  they  eat  more’n  black 
bosses?” 

Sam  :  “Yeh.  I  done  said  dat.” 

Rastus :  “Wliat  I  don't  see  is  how  the 
white  bosses  eats  more'n  the  black 
horses.” 

Sam  :  “Well,  we  had  more  of  the  white 
bosses.” — Sent  by  Helen  Newman  (15), 
Rhode  Island. 


Drawn  by  Irene  Berry  (15) 

The  most  prominent  man  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country,  he  was  born  on  a 
Virginia  plantation  on  February  22, 
1732.  At  16  he  had  acquired  sufficient 
schooling  to  enable  him  to  earn  his  liv¬ 
ing.  When  employed  as  a  surveyor  in 
unsettled  parts  of  Virginia  he  learned  the 
ways  of  the  Indians,  and  this  experience 
led"  to  the  part  lie  later  played  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war.  He  became 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
patriots  during  the  Revolution,  and  was 
elected  first  President.  He  is  considered 
one  of  the  world’s  greatest  men. — Mar¬ 
guerite  Grau  (16),  New  York. 


It  was  the  night  of  December  25,  1776. 
The  British  soldiers  having  forced  the 
Americans  across  the  ice-covered  Dela¬ 
ware  to  the  Pennsylvania  side,  were  en¬ 
camped  near  Trenton.  Thinking  the 
Americans  were  dispersed  they  were 
amusing  themselves  by  dancing  and  feast¬ 
ing.  But  on  the  American  side  a  wholly 
different  scene  was  taking  place. 

On  this  night  a  snowstorm  raged  so 
violently  that  every  man  and  beast  was 
forced  to  take  shelter,  that  is  all  but 
Washington  and  his  men.  In  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  that  wintry  night  Washington 
succeeded,  before  daylight  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  in  landing  on  the  opposite  shore  2,400 
men  and  20  cannons.  This  was  done 
facing  the  storm  and  forcing  small  boats 
through  the  floating  blocks  of  ice.  The 
British,  not  dreaming  of  danger,  were  de¬ 
feated  after  a  short  but  bloody  strife. 
Washington  succeeded  in  capturing  1,000 
prisoners,  arms  and  ammunition,  and  not 
only  these,  but  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people,  which  had  sadly  waned 
after  many  preceding  defeats, — Edna  Gar- 
lick  (16),  Connecticut, 
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Drawn  by  Pearl  Lynn  (17),  New  York 

My  Diary 

Jan.  14. — Wliat  warm  Winter  weather 
we  are  having.  It  snowed  a  little  tonight. 
Maybe  “the  Okl  King”  will  show  himself 
soon.  Put  fresh  litter  in  the  henhouse. 
The  hens  delight  in  scratching  it  over 
when  it  is  new.  They  don’t  lay  very 
well  of  late.  Perhaps  they  lack  attention. 

Jan.  17. — The  snow  didn’t  last,  what 
little  came.  Drew  out  manure.  It  seemed 
odd  to  use  a  wagon  this  time  of  year.  It’s 
snowing  again  tonight,  but  I  think  it  a 
false  alarm. 

Jan.  18. — Helped  put  louse  powder  on 
some  hens  tonight,  about  120  in  all.  What 
a  dust  the  powder  makes  in  the  hencoop. 
Above  the  smell  of  louse  powder  rose  the 
scent  of  a  skunk  though.  We  looked  for 
the  skunk,  but  couldn’t  find  it.  One  of 
the  cats  found  it,  however.  Poor  puss ! 
I  really  pity  him.  I’ll  bet  he  has  found 
that  “experience  is  the  best  teacher.” 
I'll  bet  the  next  skunk  he  meets  he  will 
give  a  wide  road.  Yours,  “Sandy”  (17), 
New  York. 


Jan.  31. — The  sun  shone  beautifully  all 
day.  1  received  a  very  interesting  letter 
from  one  of  our  contributors.  Had  din¬ 
ner  and  after  washing  the  dishes  I  drew 
a  sketch  for  Our  Page,  but  my  efforts 
were  quite  unsuccessful,  as  I  tipped  the 
ink  bottle  over  on  it.  How  discouraging ! 
“If  at  once  you  don't  succeed,  try  again !” 

Feb.  1. — Another  month  of  our  new 
year  has  passed  into  eternity  and  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  try  very  hard  to  do  my  part  in 
improving  the  scenery  on  Our  Page.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  I  have  found  my¬ 
self  in  fast  society  and  I  must  improve 
or  I  will  have  to  discontinue. 

Feb.  2. — Somewhat  warmer  today.  I 
have  been  collecting  old  R.  N.-Y.’s  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  our  young  artists 
are  improving  fast.  After  dinner  I  went 
for  a  walk  in  the  woods  and  saw  an  air¬ 
plane.  It  was  right  over  my  head.  I 
will  say  “adieu”  now  as  I  must  go  to 
bed. — “Buddie”  (17),  New  York. 


Jan.  26. — Woke  up  early.  Ate  break¬ 
fast  and  waited  for  the  school  car.  Got 
my  Latin  lesson.  Helped  one  of  the 
freshmen  with  her  lesson.  Had  a  hard 
lesson  in  algebra.  At  last  drawing 
period  has  come.  Well,  here  is  an  easier 
subject,  especially  because  I  have  a  good 
teacher.  School  is  out  now.  I  will  get 
ready  to  take  my  10-mile  ride  home. 
Maybe  I  will  draw  a  picture  tonight  for 
the  Page.  S’long  —  see  you  later.  — 
“Sleepy”  (14),  New  York. 


Jan.  26. — I  was  pleased  to  see  my  poem 
in  print  on  Our  Page  today,  but  was  a 
little  disappointed  to  find  it  somewhat 
abbreviated.  I  suppose  I  am  too  long- 
winded  for  comfort. 

I’ve  got  an  idea.  I’m  not  saying 
whether  or  not  1  consider  it  a  brilliant 
one.  1  was  thinking  perhaps  it  would 
afford  good  practice  for  those  who  are 
working  on  their  farm  stories  to  write  up 
character  sketches  of  people  and  places. 
1  know  of  some  places  that  have  almost 
as  much  character  as  people.  They 
w’oukl  of  course,  be  people  and  places 
with  whom  the  authors  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted.  The  sketch  need  not  be  in  the 
form  of  an  essay  always,  but  can  be  in 
the  form  of  a  soliloquy  or  dialogue.  A 
dialogue  might  serve  a  double  purpose. 

I  made  up  a  poem  in  school  the  other 
day.  It  was  slammed  together  in  a  hur¬ 
ry  in  the  45  minutes  of  physical  geog¬ 
raphy  class,  in  fact,  when  I  ought  to 
have  been  listening  to  the  teacher,  as  I 
found  out  to  my  great  discomfiture  the 
next  day.  One  of  my  schoolmates  had 
come  to  me  with  the  request  that  I  com¬ 
pose  a  poem  on  the  subject,  “How  I 
Earned  My  Dollar,”  which  was  to  in¬ 
clude  :  Baked  two  pans  of  beans  for 
sisfer,  60c ;  sewed  on  buttons  for  dad, 
20c;  shaved  kindling  for  E.,  20c.  I  told 
her  I  couldn’t  make  up  a  good  poem  on 
such  short  notice,  but  she  said  she  didn’t 
care  how  good  it  was,  so  I  went  to  wyork. 
It  is  too  slap-sticky  for  me  to  send  to 
Our  Page,  but  I  will  write  the  first  verse 
so  you  can  see  how  it  goes. 

“I  needed  a  dollar  badly, 

(A  dollar,  who  would  spurn  it?) 

But  I  shook  my  beezer  sadly, 

For  I  had  no  way  to  earn  it. 

I  couldn’t  find  a  gold  mine, 

No  matter  how  I  tried, 

(Gold  mines  don’t  grow 
On  bushes,  you  know, 

In  every  countryside.)” 

P.  S. — I  wrote  all  this  day  before  yes¬ 
terday,  before  I  received  a  letter  from 
Our  Page,  explaining  about  the  poem 
mentioned  in  the  first  line. — “Lyrica” 
(17),  New  York. 


Draivn  by  Eva  Robillard  (17),  New  York 


HOIVLflKE  ER*£  ROU.S 

How  Lake  Erie  Rolls — By  Eli  Hirsimaki 


Cover! — By  Joseph  Bartok  (17), 
Connecticut 


Friendly  Relations  in  Washington’s  Time 
By  Mary  Bull  (12),  New  York 


Portrait  of  a  Friend — By  Ann  Brewer 
(16),  Connecticut 


The  Hungry  Girl — After  the  Ride 
By  Stanley  Brown,  Neio  York 


Jokes 

Jokes — By  Olive  Stanton  (17), 
Maine 


Drawn  by  Rena  F.  Cook  (12), 
Pennsylvania 


Cheese  Custard 

This  is  a  luncheon  dish.  Some  would 
probably  think  it  was  a  pudding,  but  it 
isn’t.  Beat  two  eggs,  add  two  cups  milk, 
and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Butter  two 
slices  of  bread  and  cut  in  squares.  Put 
bread  in  a  baking  dish  and  pour  custard 
over  it.  Grate  one-eighth  pound  of  cheese 
over  the  top.  Bake  until  firm. — Sent  by 
Helen  Newman  (15),  Rhode  Island. 
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Drawn  by  Virginia  Wood  (16), 
West  Virginia 

Valentine  Song 

The  north  wind  will  blow  from  the  moun¬ 
tains, 

Encumbered  with  snow  it  is  true, 

But  he’ll  waft  to  your  ears  if  you’ll  listen, 
My  Valentine  greetings  to  you. 

And  this  is  the  message  he’ll  bear  you. 
From  over  the  mountain  and  lea. 

That  oft  in  the  drear  Winter  watches, 

I’m  thinking  or  dreaming  of  thee. 

And  when  in  the  mild  sunny  Springtime, 
The  South  wind  slips  over  the  lea, 

I  shall  listen  with  quick-throbbing 
pulses, 

To  catch  all  your  greetings  for  me. 

— By  Lois  Russell  (17),  New  York. 


At  That  Time 

When  ice  cream  grows  on  macaroni  trees, 
When  Sahara’s  sands  are  muddy, 
When  cats  and  dogs  wear  overshoes, 
That’s  when  I  like  to  study. 

_  —By  Stephen  Chrappa  (15),  New 
Jersey. 


Solitude 

The  mountain’s  asleep  in  the  moonlight. 
And  beauty  reigns  on  the  steep, 

The  pine  trees  are  whispering  stories, 
To  put  Nature’s  children  to  sleep. 

From  my  seat  up  here  on  the  hilltop, 

I  can  see  the  river  below ; 

A  chill  evening  breeze  steals  upward. 
From  the  water  so  peaceful  and  slow. 

The  moonbeams  are  spanning  the  river. 
With  a  bridge  of  diamonds  so  bright, 

All  nature  is  giving  a  welcome, 

To  me  on  this  beautiful  night. 

— By  Florence  Swan  (15)  Colorado. 


Jack  Frost 

Jack  Frost  is  a  roguish  little  fellow, 
When  the  wintry  winds  begin  to  bellow, 
He  flies  like  a  bird  through  the  air, 

And  steals  through  the  cracks  everywhere. 
He  nips  little  children  on  the  nose; 
Pinches  little  children  on  the  toes, 

And  draws  from  their  eyes  the  big  round 
tears. 

r 

He  makes  little  girls  cry,  “Oh,  oh,  oh  !” 
He  makes  little  boys  cry,  “Boo-hoo-hoo !” 

But  when  we  build  up  a  good  warm  fire, 
Then  Jack  Frost  is  compelled  to  retire, 

So  up  the  chimney  skips  the  naughty 
little  boy, 

And  all  the  children  jump  for  joy. 

— By  William  Cox  (11),  Maryland. 


I  Am  Not  Like  Washington 

Upon  this  very  ground  he  trod, 

Beneath  this  very  roof, 

Within  the  sight  of  man  and  God, 
Washington  was  born. 

He  did  the  very  works  I  do, 

He  played  the  games  I  play, 

Through  smooth  and  rough  to  manhood 
here, 

He  plunged  his  fearless  way. 

It’s  true  he  trod  upon  this  sod, 

And  slept  beneath  this  roof. 

But  why  is  it  I'm  not  like  he — 

As  hard  I  try,  still  cannot  be? 

— Mary  Kostowuch  (12),  Connecticut. 


Paddling 

I’m  standing  in  the  dancing  sea, 

Not  very  far  from  land, 

The  little  wavelets  run  to  me, 

And  tumble  on  the  sand. 

And  do  you  know  wrhat  I  should  wish. 
If  someone  said,  “Suppose  .  .  .?” 
I’d  love  a  tiny  silver  fish, 

To  swim  between  my  toes ! 

— By  Alma  Daniels  (10),  New  York. 


Ground  Hog  Sees  His  Shadow — Drawn 
by  Eli  Hirsimaki,  Ohio 


Our  Page  This  Month 

Our  Page  must  go  to  press  early  this 
time,  as  February  is  a  short  month.  We 
hope  that  contributors  will  try  not  to  be 
disappointed  whose  work  failed  to  reach 
us  in  time.  Such  work  will  be  held  over. 

What  magic  there  can  be  in  February 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


weather,  I  would  not  dare  to  say,  but 
certainly  we  have  never  received  a  more 
generous  contribution  of  good  poetry  than 
we  have  on  hand  this  month.  We  have 
been  lacking  in  diary  work,  which  ought 
to  come  much  easier  thau  poems.  Mr. 
Neil  Graham,  a  visitor  from  Scotland, 
has  sent  us  verses  from  his  little  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  we  think  it  safe  to  say  that  at 
least  one  copy  of  Our  Page  will  find  its 
way  back  to  Scotland.  We  would  like  to 
have  our  Scotch,  friend  write  and  tell  us 
about  the  daisy  with  red-tipped  petals. 
We  hope  that  she  can  guess  how  glad  we 
would  be  to  have  her  send  us  the  diary 
of  her  life  in  Scotland,  and  write  fully 
about  how  she  spends  her  time.  That  is 
what  we  wish  for  in  diary  work,  but  we 
are  often  disappointed  in  opening  a  letter 
with  a  far-traveled  postmark  to  find  that 
the  writer  has  tried  to  sound  like  New 
York  State,  and  alas,  has  succeeded ! 

There  have  been  so  many  inquiries 
about  what  has  to  be  done  in  order  to 
become  a  contributor  to  Our  Page  that 
I  must  stop  here  to  say  that  one  needs 
only  good  jet  black  ink  for  sketching,  and 
patience  to  secure  perfection.  We  can¬ 
not  use  copies  of  newspaper  comics,  but 
are  in  need  of  pictures  of  farm  life,  land¬ 
scapes,  in  fact  anything  that  you  happen 
to  see  in  your  daily  walk.  You  will  find 
in  writing  that  your  own  life  is  quite 
easy  to  write  about,  but  that  everything 
“sticks7’  when  you  begin  to  live  other 
people’s  lives  on  paper.  We  hope  that 
you  will  try  your  own  life  and  thoughts 
first,  as  it  is  in  you  that  we  are  most 
interested.  We  might  say,  too,  that  a 
contributor  does  not  have  to  be  a  sub¬ 
scriber.  How  could  we  interest  new  con¬ 
tributors  if  we  were  as  particular  as 
that !  The  quality  of  Our  Page  does  not 
depend  so  much  upon  Iva  Unger  as  it 
does  on  the  quality  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  send  in  the  material.  You  cannot 
make  a  silk  dress  from  cotton. 

How  are  those  farm  stories  coming? 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  take  plenty  of  time 
in  writing  a  story.  What  you  wrote  yes¬ 
terday  might  look  like  poor  stuff  today, 
and  so  it  is  a  good  plan  to  write  your 
story  Avith  a  pencil  at  first,  and  let  it  lie 
awhile.  When  you  come  back  to  it  again, 
the  chances  are  you  will  say  to  your¬ 
self,  “O,  that’s  awful — where  is  my 
eraser !”  After  you  change  it,  put  it 
away  again  for  another  rest,  and  do  this 
until  you  have  made  it  seem  as  near  right 
as  you  have  the  ability  to  make  it.  Mind, 
I  do  not  insist  that  it  seems  perfect.  If 
you  are  going  to  be  a  talented  writer, 
nothing  that  you  do  will  ever  seem  quite 
perfect.  So  revise  until  you  are  sure  you 
liaA'e  everything  in  its  right  place,  and 
then  quit.  Some  of  our  great  novels  were 
revised  ten  times.  They  are  good,  because 
all  the  dead  wood  has  been  cut  out.  You 
will  find  yourself  becoming  more  and  more 
skilled  at  clearing  away  the  debris  as  you 
work. 

I  hope  none  of  us  have  started  a  story 
about  a  country  boy  going  to  the  city. 
Let  us  not  try  to  compare  the  city  with 
the  country,  but  study  the  life  about  us 
on  the  farm,  look  keenly  into  every  eye 
we  meet  and  try  to  discover  what  is 
written  there.  Clarence  Campbell  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  story  (see  page  324)  about  beans. 
We  think  this  is  well  done.  Of  course, 
“John”  having  a  dream  is  “old  stuff,”  but 
the  author  has  used  the  dream  after  all 
in  showing  up  John  as  a  martyr  to  beans. 
We  congratulate  Clarence  on  having  kept 
his  story  on  the  farm  and  also  on  not 
bringing  in  people  from  town  and  making 
comparisons.  Once  upon  a  time  all  the 
population  cf  America  lived  on  farms. 

The  ground  hog  in  New  York  State  saw 
his  shadow  on  the  2d  of  February.  It 
will  be  ha'rd  to  resist  thinking  of  Spring 
next  month  when  she  is  so  near.  How¬ 
ever,  we  trust  that  contributors  will  not 
forget  to  watch  the  weather  and  substi¬ 
tute  drifts  for  daffodils  if  we  are  having, 
as  the  Scotchman  says,  “Twa  winters  in 
the  year.”  This  month  we  will  have  to 
apologize  to  Abraham  Lincoln  for  our 
neglect.  Almost  everything  that  came  in 
was  written  about  Washington.  How¬ 
ever,  other  years  have  favored  Lincoln, 
and  perhaps  this  only  balanced  up  the 
score.  Who,  I  wonder,  was  born  in  March? 

When  you  send  contributions,,  address 
Iva  Unger,  333  West  30tli  street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Drawn  by  Rena  F.  Cook  (12), 
Pennsylvania 


“Will  be  glad  to  write  a  short  article 
each  month  on  how  I  am  getting  on  at 
art  school.  My  line  drawings  are  drawn 
with  a  line  too  much  the  same.  They 
should  have  more  accents.  My  shaded 
drawings  have  too  many  half-tones  and 
not  enough  shadoAv.  Construction  is  good, 
but  must  Avork  more  backgrounds  in  my 
fashion  drawing's.” — Esther  Herr,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

“A  few  years  ago  I  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  have  a  picture  which  I  dreAV, 
and  a  letter  both  printed,  so  I  am  trying 
again,  this  time  Avith  a  poem.  I  am 
especially  interested  in  the  columns  of 
poems  and  draAvings  that  are  in  Our 
Page  every  month.” — Florence  Swan  (15), 
Colorado. 

“The  pictures  enclosed  are  large  in 
number  and  some  of  them  may  be  found 
more  desirable  in  future  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Pages.  One  of  my  drawings  represents 
Lake  Erie  on  a  cloudy  night  and  the 
beams  of  the  lighthouse  are  shining.” — 
Eli  Hirsimaki  (16),  Ohio. 

“The  drawings  and  poems  all  show 
what  Ave  farm  boys  and  girls  can  really 
do  to  make  such  a  page  a  success.  I 
wish  I  might  contribute  more  frequently.” 
• — Olive  Munson  (17),  Connecticut. 

“I  think  Stanley  BroAvn’s  idea  of  a  girl 
skiing  was  about  right  as  far  as  I’m  con¬ 
cerned.” — Edna  Garlick  (16),  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

“I  think  anyone  must  be  confined  to  the 
indoor  before  he  really  appreciates  hoAV 
Avonderful,  how  invigorating  the  outdoor 
country  life  is.  Do  you  perchance  see 
the  suoav  so  white  and  fluffy  covering  the 
ground  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see?” — 
Franklin  Kohler  (16),  Pennsylvania. 

“I  have  tried  my  luck  at  writing  a  farm 
story  and  a  poem.  They’re  not  so  hot, 
but  here  goes.” — Clarence  Campbell  (14), 
New  Jersey. 

“Why  not  make  a  diary  quilt,  making 
your  squares  larger,  and  one  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  writing  on  them  the 
pleasant  things  that  happen?” — Amy 
Springer,  Pennsylvania. 

“I  am  wondering  if  any  of  our  readers 
could  furnish  me  the  Art  Column  which 
appeared  on  Our  Page  last  June.  I 
would  be  very  grateful  if  someone  would.” 
— Pearl  Lynn  (17),  New  York. 

“There  is  another  verse  to  this  poem, 
but  as  it  is  only  superfluous,  I  shall  omit 
it  here.  This  poem  is  not  a  love  song, 
much  as  it  may  sound  like  one.  I  don’t 
believe  in  love  songs.  I  think  they  are 
silly.” — Lois  Russell  (17),  Lake  George 
District,  New  York. 

“Enclosed  you  will  find  two  poems  for 
your  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page.  This  is  my 
first  contribution,  though  I  always  read 
them.  I  am  18  years  old,  and  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  publish  a  volume  of  poetry  in 
the  Spring,  but  I  feel  sure  that  I  owe 
a  few  to  Our  Page.” — Rouen  Kresge, 
Connecticut. 


Storm  Cloud 

A  storm  cloud  is  sailing  the  wild  of  the 
wood. 

With  a  purple  fringe  and  a  dark  brown 
bulk ; 

A  ship  that  looms  up  through  the  last  of 
the  light, 

That  flounders  her  flank  in  the  ocean- 
marl’s  might, 

And  convulsively  cleaves  to  her  briny 
hulk  ! 

A  sky  that  is  tinted  with  gold  and  with 
gray, 

That  is  rimmed  with  cloud  masses  low, 

With  regions  of  cloud  that  the  wind  can¬ 
not  freeze, 

With  sky-breakers  beached  in  the  heights 
of  the  trees, 

That  pour  out  their  milky-white  masses 
in  snow ! 

A  mare-tailed  cloud,  and  a  cirrus-strewn 
skv, 

And  a  silver-gray  sun  path  that  sinks  in 
the  sea ; 

A  sea  that  rolls  on  in  one  billoAvy  course, 

That  is  senseless  to  sorrow,  that  knows 
no  remorse. 

That  knows  but  the  sky  and  infinity. _ 

— By  Rouen  Kresge  (18),  Connecticut. 


To  a  Daisy 

Simple  little  daisy, 

Growing  all  alone, 

Looking  so  contented 
On  your  grassy  throne. 

Pretty  little  floAver 

Looking  towards  the  sky, 

Always  bright  and  sunny, 

With  your  yelloAV  eye. 

In  the  sunny  meadoAV, , 

When  Spring  has  newly  come, 

Like  a  little  diamond 
Sparkling  in  the  sun. 

Pretty  little  daisy, 

We  will  say  good-night — 

So  close  your  red-tipped  petals 
To  the  evening  light. 

— Minnie  Graham  (12),  Scotland. 


No  Church. — Well,  here  it  is  Sunday 
forenoon  and  Ave  are  all  at  home.  As 
the  Parson  used  to  say,  a  Winter  bliz¬ 
zard  is  his  salvation.  It  gives  him  a 
day  off.  He  lies  in  bed  in  the  morning 
and  rejoices  to  see  the  snow  whirling 
and  swirling  outside  and  thinks  he  can¬ 
not  go  anywhere  if  he  wanted  to.  Then, 
too,  hoAV  it  reminds  him  of  old  Ver¬ 
mont.  He  thinks  he  is  looking  out  of 
the  windoAV  in  the  old  dining-room  on 
the  farm,  and  he  sees,  as  though  it 
were  yesterday,  the  snow  blowing 
doAvn  through  the  valley  betAveen  the 
house  and  the  pasture  hill.  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  is  in  sitting  on  a  piano  stool  in 
front  of  the  radio  trying  to  get  a  ser¬ 
vice.  We  have  no  Sunday  paper  out 
here,  but  Ave  phoned  to  friends  who 
have  and  it’s  so  far  quite  impossible  to 
get  anything — at  least  worth  hearing. 
They  did  get  one  man,  but  he  was  so 
mortal  dry  that  the  boys  ordered  it 
turned  off.  One  solo  came  in  from 
Springfield  which  seemed  to  be  pretty 
good.  This  was  followed  by  a  prayer 
which  was  so  slow  and  poky  that  the 
Parson  went  back  to  his  typewriter. 
Why  can't  a  minister  talk  right  along 
and  not  hem  and  haw  so  about  it?  If 
they  have  to  think  it  out  as  they  go 
along  they  ought  to  have  thought  it 
out  before. 

Even  Bishops. — Yes,  even  bishops 
ne'ed  pepping  up.  Last  Sunday  the 
Parson  hurried  home  to  hear  a  fa¬ 
mous  bishop.  There  had  been  a  great 
hullabaloo  over  this  and  it  was  linked 
up  to  cover  about  all  this  country  and 
Canada.  Honest  to  goodness  the  Par¬ 
son  went  sound  asleep  after  about  five 
minutes.  To  be  sure  he  was  in  an  easy 
rocking  chair,  but  some  of  the  family 
were  sitting  on  common  straight  back 
chairs,  as  uncomfortable  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  church  pew  (and  what  more  un¬ 
comfortable  than  that?),  and  they 
could  not  stand  it  either.  After  we 
tuned  out  we  had  a  confab  on  why  it 
was  we  couldn’t  stand  it,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  the  general  conclusion  that  it  Avas 
so  general  in  character,  shouting  out 
the  same  old  verities  that  we  had 
heard  from  our  youth  up,  and  with  no 
especial  application  to  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  time,  and  of  course  not  a 
bit  of  humor.  There  was  no  point  of 
contact  to  start  with,  which  is  so  es¬ 
sential  to  all  teaching.  Interest  must 
be  aroused.  To  the  Parson,  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  all  time  is  the 
amount  of  time  and  labor  the  min¬ 
isters  spend  in  grinding  out  dry  and 
uninteresting  sermons. 

Church  Program. — The  Parson  has 
just  finished  a  course  of  lectures  to 
some  students  in  a  divinity  school.  For 
his  final  exam  each  one  is  to  write  on 
one  of  the  folloAving  essentials  to  a 
town  and  rural  church  program.  See 
where  your  own  church  stands.  The 
town  rural  church  must  see : 

1.  That  it  will  reach  every  member 
of  the  community,  the  aged  and  the 
young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  good 
and  the  bad  (notice  that  last),  church 
members  and  non-church  members. 

2.  That  it  will  reach  each  class  of 
persons  on  the  plane  of  its  dominant 
and  natural  interests,  that  it  will  have 
something  that  every  person,  no  matter 
what  his  or  her  moral  code,  will  see  fit 
to  use.  This  means  that  it  must  reach 
the  interests  of  farming,  marketing, 
home  affairs,  community  social  life, 
recreation,  education  and  music. 

3.  That  it  will  do  AvhateArer  needs  to 
be  done  to  uplift  the  community,  but 
never  attempt  anything  already  being 
done  efficiently. 

4.  That  it  will  have  a  program,  that 
if  taken  aAvay  would  be  vitally  missed 
by  the  community.  (Has  your  church 
such  a  program?) 

5.  That  it  Avill  consistently  compen¬ 
sate  the  community  in  known  values 
for  all  contributions  made  to  the 
church. 

6.  That  it  Avill  consistently  work  to 
enlist  and  prepare  all  members  of  the 
community  for  Christian  activity. — • 
(Taken  from  “Rural  Sociology,”  by 
Carl  C.  Taylor.) 

Sheep  Out.  —  “The  sheep  are  all 
out !”  so  cries  Mrs.  Parson,  and  the 
Parson  starts  in  shouting  at  the  boys 
to  go  out  the  front  door  and  “head 
them  off.”  There  Avas  so  much  siioav 
about  the  gate  that  the  Parson  must 
liaA’e  left  it  open  a  crack  when  he  went 
OArer  to  “fuss  around”  the  barn  a  lit¬ 
tle.  Until  this  fair-sized  blizzard 
struck  us,  the  sheep  have  been  up  in 


the  meadoAV  lot  every  day,  grazing  and 
lying  around  just  as  though  they 
thought  it  was  Summer.  You  AviH  re¬ 
member  the  Parson  got  them  primarily 
to  kill  out  the  wild  morning-glory.  If 
the  first  spear  that  breaks  through  the 
sod  this  Spring  doesn’t  find  a  pair  of 
sheep's  teeth  Avaiting  for  it  then  the 
Parson  loses  his  guess.  They  gnaAV 
away  at  that  frozen  grass  OA’er  there  as 
though  it  Avere  clover.  They  look  full 
Avhen  they  come  up — though  the  Par¬ 
son  doubts  if  it  does  them  much  good. 
Everyone  tells  us  they  must  go  out  for 
exercise  and  one  thing  certain  they  are 
out  together.  You  know  about  the  man 
that  told  his  wife  he  Avanted  supper 
promptly  at  six,  as  he  had  an  evening 
appointment  at  seven?  Arriving  home 
at  half-past  five  he  found  the  supper 
not  quite  ready,  and  was  advised  by  his 
wife  to  dress  for  the  evening  and  by 
that  time  the  meal  would  probably  be 
done.  However  Avhen  he  came  doAvn, 
it  Avasn’t  done,  as  the  gas  range  did 
not  seem  to  work  properly  and  the  oven 
wouldn't  bake,  so  he,  in  his  evening 
dress,  and  his  wife  went  out  in  the 
kitchen  to  try  to  hurry  it  along.  They 
punched  and  poked  a  while  and  sudden¬ 
ly  there  Avas  a  terrific  explosion  and 
the  stoAre,  wife  and  man  all  landed  out 
by  the  curb.  As  soon  as  the  shock 
wore  off  a  bit  and  Mrs.  began  to  come 
to  herself,  she  looked  at  hubby  and 
calmly  remarked :  “Do  you  knoAv, 
hubby  dear,  this  is  the  first  time  you 
and  I  have  been  out  together  for  five 
years?” 

Finding  Things. — How  many  things 
get  lost  on  a  farm?  No  one  knows,  and 
seldom  are  any  of  them  found.  Ham¬ 
mers  seem  to  be  things  forever  getting 
lost  on  this  place.  The  boys  Avent  up 
toAvn  and  brought  home  an  extra  good 
hammer  about  a  year  ago  and  Ave  used 
it  around.  The  Parson  thought  he  had 
it  last  putting  some  new  sections  on 
the  moAving  machine.  As  he  Avorked 
around  the  buildings  he  would  be  for- 
eArer  having  an  eye  out  for  that  ham¬ 
mer — it  Avas  such  a  good  hammer  and 
fitted  just  right  to  the  hand.  At  last, 
hoAArever,  a  new  hammer  Avas  procured, 
and  this  one  mostly  dropped  from 
mind.  Up  OArerhead  in  the  garage  there 
was  an  old  auto  top  that  belonged  to 
an  old  Chandler.  Shelley  climbed  up 
there  looking  for  something  in  the  auto 
line  and  what  do  you  suppose  lay  right 
on  that  canvas  top?  That  hammer. 
Someone  threw  it  up  there  with  malice 
aforethought,  but  who?  Isn’t  that  the 
queerest  thing?  Of  course  if  you  have 
two  hammers  you  will  lose  one  forth¬ 
with.  And  since  this  one  was  found, 
the  other  one  has  been  lost  completely. 
While  it  cost  just  as  much  the  Par¬ 
son  never  took  to  it,  and  so  mourns  but 
little. 

Another  Find. — Now  don’t  tell  Mrs. 
Parson  this,  for  it  is  a  joke  in  the  fami¬ 
ly  how  careless  the  Parson  is  with  his 
money.  He  says  he  doesn’t  keep  it  by 
him  long  enough  to  learn  how  to  take 
care  of  it.  This  very  minute  Clossie 
went  up  to  the  closet  in  the  nursery 
bedroom  to  get  some  rags,  and  came 
back  with  a  Arery  bright-looking  penny 
in  his  hand.  It  was  a  fWe-dollar  gold 
piece !  The  Parson  advised  him  to  go 
right  back  to  get  another  rag  but  he 
didn’t  find  any  more  gold  pieces.  If 
Mrs.  Parson  had  known  that  Avas  there 
why  it  wouldn’t  have  been  there,  that’s 
all.  It  came  in  handy,  for  at  the  pre¬ 
cise  moment  Clossie  came  down  with 
the  gold  piece  the  oil  man  drove  in 
with  55  gallons  of  kerosene.  This  came 
to  $8.25 — 15  cents  a  gallon — better  than 
buying  it  in  gallon  lots.  Clossie  hand¬ 
ed  the  oil  man  the  gold  piece  Avith  the 
rest  of  the  money  and  he  was  staring 
at  the  house  till  he  rounded  the  curve — 
out  of  sight.  He  Avondered  if  it  was  a 
branch  bank  of  some  sort. 

Sister  Sick  Again. — Since  writing 
the  above  we  liaAre  had  another  great 
anxiety  come  upon  us,  for  sister  is 
again  in  the  hospital.  The  Parson  and 
Mrs.  Parson  Avent  down  county  for  a 
calling  and  schoolhouse  trip.  There 
are  no  phones  down  in  that  section  and 
on  the  Avay  back,  just  after  dark,  a  car 
pulled  up  in  the  road  and  stopped  us 
to  tell  that  sister  was  stricken  again 
and  the  boys  had  been  trying  every 
way  to  get  hold  of  us.  Poor  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  was  nearly  beside  herself  and  Ave 
hurried  the  car  as  fast  as  we  dared. 
When  Ave  got  home  the  doctor  had  been 
there,  and  everything  was  in  readiness 
to  take  her  to  the  hospital-;  the  same 
(Continued  on  Page  316) 
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Inventory  Sale 

DEDUCT  10% 

FROM  CATALOG  PRICES 

THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

You  can  deduct  10%  discount  from 
any  price  listed  in  our  catalogue. 

HEATING  PLANT 

\  NOW 

$I57  M 


was  NOW 
Complete  $175 


6-Room 

House 


I  Men  urn  .no  e  rauiaiors,  large  steam  uoiler, 
pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves,  and 
asbestos  cement.  Freight  prepaid. 


Our  “Royal”  Bathroom  Outfit 

Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and  enamel- 
ed  Wash  Basin.  Complete  with  all  C  I 
Fittings  and  Five-Year  Guaran-  » | 

eitaisfat.  Was  S57.50.  Now 
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The  Freight 
on  Everything 


WE  PAY 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SE1DENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


Efficient  Health 

One  should  always  remember  that 
protecting  the  body  with  adequate 
vitamin-nourishment  is  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  the  first  law  of  efficient  health. 


SCOTT'S  EMULSION 


is  a  food-tonic  of  sterling  worth.  It 
abounds  in  cod -liver  oil  vitamins. 
Let  it  do  its  share  in  protecting  your 
strength. 

Scott  &  llowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  27-46 


Factory  Prices  on  j 
WALL  PAPER  • 


Send  for  Free  1928  Sample  Book  Showing  Vast 
Collection  of  Wall  Paper  in  New,  Strikingly 
Beautiful  Designs  with  Actual  Samples  of  Bor¬ 
ders.  Large  Double  Rolls  at  Rock  Bottom 
Factory  Prices.  Values  Cannot  be  Equaled 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  H  UTICA,  N.Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over.  ; cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PPAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydeil  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials  .  .  .  Cane  .  .  .  Cane  Web 
Rush  .  .  .  Fibre  Rush  .  .  .  Splints  .  .  .  Reed  .  .  .  Simple 
Instructions  for  Caning  and  Rush  Seating  sent  for  10 
cents.  Price  List  Free.  H.  H.  PERKINS,  258 
Shelton  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FURS  -  HIDES  -  WOOL 

Important  price  advances.  List  just  out.  No 
shipment  too  small  or  large.  Write  today. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Sxcc  Keystone  Hide  Ce.  LANCASTER.  PA. 


The  Household  Painter 


by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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The  Coming  .Season. — Ail  the  fashion 
forecasts,  assert  that  boyish  styles  are  to 
lose  their  vogue  and  that  the  feminine  is 
to  be  accentuated.  The  slim  outline  is  to 
show  some  feminine  curves,  the  waist  is 
to  be  defined,  and  the  skirt  is  to  reach 
four  inches  below  the  knee.  Irregular 
hem  lines  are  still  favored,  and  the  loose 
draperies  that  give  a  fluttery  effect.  So 
far  hats  do  not  display  more  trimming, 
but  keep  to  the  close  outline  with  little 
to  break  the  line.  It  would  be  starvation 
time  for  the  makers  of  artificial  flowers 
if  it  were  not  for  the  invariable  corsage 
or  shoulder  flower,  but  this  fashion  re¬ 
mains  popular  and  the  flowers  are  so 
pretty  and  becoming  that  their  sale  is 
enormous. 

A  Group  of  Juveniles. — In  the  pic¬ 
ture  the  little  girl  at  the  left  wears  an 
unusually  pretty  dress  of  green  silk  em¬ 
broidered  with  beige  wool.  It  was  cut 
with  a  deep  yoke — really  like  a  short 
waist,  the  skirt  part  being  gathered  or 
gauged  on,  with  several  rows  of  close 
gathering.  Directly  in  front  the  gather¬ 
ing  was  omitted  and  the  skirt  set  on 
plain,  so  as  to  give  a  panel  effect.  On 
the  front  of  the  yoke  was  a  cluster  of 
flowers  embroidered  in  the  beige  wool, 
and  other  single  flowers  were  embroid¬ 
ered  in  a  zigzag  pattern  down  the  front 
panel.  The  round  neck  and  little  cuffs 
were  finished  in  buttonhole  stitch,  worked 
closely  in  the  wool.  The  combination  of 
the  leaf  green  silk  and  beige  wool  was 
very  attractive,  and  the  embroidery  was 
so  simple  that  it  could  be  very  easily  done. 
We  think  this  would  be  a  pretty  way  to 
make  white  challie  embroidered  in  blue  or 
rose-colored  wool ;  challie  washes  so  well 
that  such  a  dress  would  be  practical  as 
well  as  pretty. 

Old-fashioned  Gingham. — Next  is  a 
little  frock  of  green  and  white  gingham  ; 


this  season  as  last.  The  newer  planted 
chiffons,  like  the  printed  silks,  show  as  a 
rule  smaller  patterns,  but  are  often  very 
bright  in  color,  or  show  some  vivid  color 
mingled  with  the  darker  tints.  The  dress 
shown  was  a  mingling  of  several  colors, 
violet  predominating,  and  the  trimming 
was  violet  ribbon  velvet.  A  kerchief  of 
the  material,  bound  with  velvet,  was 
caught  ai’ound  the  neck  and  knotted  on 
the  left  shoulder.  The  sleeves  had  a  cir¬ 
cular  extension  below  the  elbow,  seamed 
on,  and  edged  with  the  velvet,  while  the 
skirt  had  three  gathered  flounces,  these 
edged  with  the  velvet  also.  The  flounces 
and  the  sleeves  seem  a  return  to  old  fash¬ 
ions,  but  they  are  very  new  this  Spring, 
and  show  the  feminine  touch  that  is  to 
be  very  much  in  vogue.  Sleeves  are  to 
be  much  more  elaborate,  and  flounces  will 
be  seen  in  the  thin  materials.  Women  are 
not  to  be  boyish  this  year,  and  while 
skirts,  are  slow  in  creeping  down,  the  girl 
who  shows  her  knees  will  no  longer  be 
entirely  up  to  date.  We  also  notice  a  good 
many  new  dresses  with  lace  yokes,  lace 
sometimes  dyed  the  color  of  the  dress. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Meadow  prints 
are  some  especially  pretty  printed  cottons 
now  on  display.  They  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  blossoms  of  a  meadow,  and 
show  charming  designs  of  flowers  and  foli¬ 
age.  They  are  just  the  thing  for  house 
dresses  and  children’s  clothes.  These 
prints  are  35  inches  wide  and  cost  50 
cents  a  yard. 


A  Group  Suggesting  Some  Coming  Styles 


it  has  collar  and  cuffs  of  solid  green  per¬ 
cale.  This,  too,  has  a  yoke,  and  a  little 
band  of  green  embroidery,  like  smocking, 
over  the  gathers  at  the  bottom  of  the 
yoke.  There  was  a  little  inset  pocket  in 
the  skirt,  with  a  flap  of  the  green  percale 
at  the  top.  This  dress  shows  some  of  the 
Spring  tendencies ;  yokes  appear  in  so 
many  of  the  new  dresses,  both  for  young 
and  old,  and  gingham  seems  to  have  re¬ 
turned  to  favor  for  children’s  frocks. 

A  Tailored  Jersey  Cloth. — The  girl 
in  the  center  displays  a  plain  tailored 
dress  of  jersey  cloth.  It  was  a  one-piece 
dress  fastened  at  the  side  in  Russian  style. 
The  material  was  a  medium  shade  of 
blue.  It  was  trimmed,  very  sparingly, 
with  sand-colored  cloth.  There  was  a 
binding  around  the  round  neck  and  two 
short  bands  of  the  sand  color  opposite  the 
buttons.  These  bands  did  not  extend  all 
the  way  down,  but  merely  finished  the 
edge  along  the  groups  of  butttons.  The 
ball  buttons  were  sand-colord  also,  and 
passed  through  loops  of  the  same  color. 
The  cuffs  were  fastened  with  sand-col¬ 
ored  loops  and  buttons  also,  and  the  nar¬ 
row  belt  was  of  the  sand  color.  At  the 
front  of  the  neck  there  were  five  little 
inverted  tucks  which  made  it  fit  in  prop¬ 
erly,  and  there  was  an  inverted  pleat 
under  the  closing  which  gave  a  little  mom 
fullness  to  the  skirt.  Belts  are  seen  on 
many  children's  dresses.  This  plain  little 
dress  would  be  especially  pretty  and  ser¬ 
viceable  in  dark  blue  jersey  cloth  with 
old  rose  trimming. 

The  New  Yoke. — Yokes  appear  in  a 
great  many  new  dresses,  and  the  model  at 
the  right  of  center  shows  a  very  deep  cir¬ 
cular  yoke  with  sleeves  set  into  it — a  re¬ 
turn  to  an  old  style,  only  when  such  yokes 
were  in  before  the  accompanying  skirt 
would  have  swept  the  floor.  This  dress 
was  dark  blue  silk  broadcloth,  and  was  of 
the  very  plain  sports  type.  The  long 
sleeves,  gathered  at  the  wrist,  were  set 
into  this  yoke  at  the  top ;  the  waist  was 
a  separate  overblouse  with  a  narrow 
girdle.  The  oval  neck  was  finished  with 
a  narrow  banding — almost  a  cording — of 
the  material,  and  a  tie  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  passed  through  two  large  buttonholes 
in  front.  The  narrow  cuffs  tied  in  little 
bows  with  ends.  The  skirt  was  circular, 
the  fullness  giving  the  effect  of  godet 
pleats. 

Figured  Chiffon. — Chiffon,  both  plain 
and  figured,  promises  to  be  as  fashionable 


Now  that  the  feminine  figure  shows  a 
waist,  there  is  a  revived  interest  in  belts. 
Leather  belts  show  the  metal-studded  ef¬ 
fects  of  dog  collars,  and  there  are  some 
showy  styles  in  chain  and  metal  mesh. 

A  new  evening  handkerchief  is  nearly  a 
yard  square  and  is  either  thrown  around 
the  shoulders  or  tied  around  the  wrist 
just  for  style.  In  georgette,  chiffon  or 
taffeta  such  a  kerchief  costs  from  around 
$3  to  $6. 

Embroidered  peasant  frocks  were  seen 
in  white  voile  for  $8.95,  and  in  white  and 
colored  crepe  de  chine  for  $19.50.  These 
are  usually  smocked  at  shoulders  and 
waist,  with  cross  -  stitch  embroidery  on 
sleeves  and  sometimes  skirt.  These  dresses 
are  embroidered  by  the  peasant  women  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  the  colors  and  patterns 
that  their  people  have  used  for  many  gen¬ 
erations.  They  are  pretty,  youthful  and 
becoming,  and  do  not  go  out  of  fashion 
quickly. 

Capes  are  appearing  in  silk,  tweed, 
knitted  fabrics  and  plain  jersey.  Present 
styles  promise  that  capes  of  all  styles  will 
be  in  favor. 

Most  of’  the  shops  tell  us  that  “high” 
colors  —  vivid  shades  of  red,  green  and 
blue — are  to  take  the  place  of  the  popular 
pastel  tints,  but  the  new  dove  gray,  and 
the  shades  known  as  Parma  and  wood 
violet,  are  really  newer  and  sure  to  have 
great  popularity.  Dove  gray  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  soft  tint,  shown  in  hats,  dresses,  coats 
and  gloves,  with  shoes  to  match,  or  black 
patent  leather,  with  gray  stockings.  Some 
of  the  square  scarfs  shade  from  deep  gun 
metal  to  the  dove  gray.  Wood  violet 
varies  from  a  reddish  purple  to  the  soft 
grayish  tints. 

The  new  sweaters  include  some  very 
soft  sheer  ones  of  rabbit’s  hair.  There 
are  many  knitted  in  shaded  geometric  pat¬ 
terns  —  what  are  called  “modernistic.” 
These  handsome  sweaters  are  worn  with 
a  printed  silk  skirt  and  a  square  scarf  to 
match.  At  a  recent  trade  exhibition  of 
new  styles  here,  the  sweater  blouse  or 
jumper  with  a  pleated  skirt  was  much 
favored  for  junior  girls,  almost  always 
with  a  triangular  kerchief  worn  around 
the  shoulders. 

We  are  even  threatened  with  a  return 
of  the  hustle.  Some  of  the  new  French 
evening  dresses  have  a  big  puffy  bow  at 
the  back,  which  gives  the  bustle  outline, 
and  the  flounces  of  the  new  skirts  seem  to 
suggest  it  also. 


To  break  a  cold  harmlessly  and  in  a 
hurry  try  a  Bayer  Aspirin  tablet.  And 
for  headache.  The  action  of  Aspirin  is 
very  efficient,  too,  in  cases  of  neuralgia, 
neuritis,  even  rheumatism  and  lumba¬ 
go  !  And  there’s  no  after  effect ;  doctors 
give  Aspirin  to  children— often  infants. 
Whenever  there’s  pain,  think  of  As¬ 
pirin.  The  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  has 
Bayer  on  the  box  and  on  every  tablet. 
All  druggists,  with  proven  directions ! 

Physicians  prescribe  Bayer  Aspirin; 
it  does  NOT  affect  the  heart 

Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  .Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 


save  73iui, 


Ranges 
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New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves. 
Ranges,  Furnaces.  200  styles  ana 
sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel 
ranges  and  combination  gras  and 
coal  ranges.  Mahogany  porcelain 
enamel  heating  stoves. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24-hr. 
shipments.  30-day  free 
trial.  360-day  test.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  650,000 
customers.  Write  today 
for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


A  Kalarcvazoo. 

Direct  to  You 


BARRELS  of  CHINAS 

Send  $5.50  for  100  assorted  dishes,  or  $9.00  for  decorated. 
Contains  not  less  than  12  cups,  saucers,  all  sizes  plates , 
oatmeals,  sauce  dishes,  platter,  sugar,  creamer,  etc. 
Factory  imperfections.  If  freight  is  over  $1.00  we  pay- 
difference.  Shipped  from  our  warehouses,  Boston  or 
New  York.  UNITED  CHINA,  INC.,  Dept.  J, Boston,  Mass. 


0UR  new  illustrated  booklet 
tells  all  about  our  convenient 
“Banking  by  Mail”  method — Send 
for  your  copy  today. 

4-1/6% 

Assets  over 
$35,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 

v*  ■■■■“*■  *■  Mail  this  slip  today 
J  National  Savings  Bank 
I  70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

■  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 

■  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 

•  World.” 

I 

•  Name . . 

I 

I  Address 

I 

I  City _ 

■ 


R  N-Y 


Join  this  army 
of  thrifty,  prosper¬ 
ous  people— Bank 
with  us  by  mail. 
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WONDERFUL  NEW  REMEDY 


When  sickness  comes  to  your  family,  you  want  the 
BEST  medical  advice  and  help  you  can  get.  Why 
experiment  with  “Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,”  when  diseases 
threaten  your  poultry  or  hogs? 

For  more  than  thirty  years.  Geo.  H.  Lee  has  been  an 
outstanding  leader  in  the  fight  against  poultry  and  hog 
diseases.  He  has  a  Research  and  Clinic  Staff  of 
TWELVE  GRADUATE  VETERINARIANS.  To 
show  farmers  how  to  diagnose  and  treat  diseases,  these 
specialists  have  held  more  than  6,000  free  clinics  on  the 
farms  throughout  the  country.  Just  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected,  an  organization  like  this  has  perfected  a  really  effective 
treatment  for  the  serious  cold  troubles  and  flu  now  so  prevalent. 

Flu-KoSS  Emulsion  and  Vapo-Spray 

Flu-Koff  Emulsion  is  an  internal  medicine,  given  in  the  feed. 
No  individual  dosing;  no  bother.  Pigs  and  chickens  like  it.  It 
acts  on  the  mucous  membrane  lining  of  the  breathing  passages,  to 
ally  the  cough,  reduce  temperature  and  overcome  irritation,  much 
like  a  medicine  for  human  beings.  Vapo-Spray  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  healing  oils,  which  is  sprayed  in  the  henhouse  or 
the  hoghonse  at  night.  As  a  vapor,  the  healing  oils  ara 
breathed  into  the  air  passages.  A  double  treatment,  simple, 
sensible,  marveously  effective.  Its  great  merit  was  proven 
on  nearly  60,000  sick  chickens  and  many  droves  of  sick  hogs, 
before  it  was  offered  to  farmers.  Thousands  of  users  have 
since  obtained  the  same  satisfactory  results. 

At  Your  Dealer 

Your  local  dealer  prefers  to  sell  you  the  BEST  remedy  on 
the  market.  He  wants  to  sell  you  the  remedy  that  will 
keep  you  his  friend  and  customer.  Unless  a  remedy  has 
genuine  merit,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  offered  for  sale  through 
dealers.  A  reputable  product  does  not  usually  have  to 
be  peddled  from  farm  to  farm.  More  than  TEN 
THOUSAND  drug  stores,  feed  stores  and 
chick  hatcheries  sell  Flu-Koff  Emulsion 
and  Vapo-Spray. 

Get  Flu-Koff  Emulsion  and  Vapo- 
Spray  now.  Give  at  the  first  signs  of 
colds  or  the  wheezing,  coughing  and 
gasping  for  breath  from  flu.  Ask  also 
foracopyof  “The  Lee  Way"  free  book, 
which  tells  all  abput  various  diseases 
and  their  treatment.  If  no  dealer  in  your 
town,  write  for  book  and  agency  terms. 


leb  s 


VAPO 


Like  for 
human  beings 

Colds,  ronp.  canker,  flu 
and  pneumonia,  all  are 
diseases  of  the  breathing 
passages.  Simple  colds 
often  lead  to  the  mora 
serious  flu  or  to  pneu¬ 
monia.  All  should  be 
treated  with  a  remedy 
that  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  correct  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  breathinsr 
passages. 

So  similar  are  they  to 
the  colds  and  bronchial 
troubles  affecting  people, 
we  had  four  leading  phy¬ 
sicians  assist  the  twelve 
veterinarians  of  our  Re¬ 
search  Staff  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  ingredients  and 
their  percentages  used  in 
Flu-Koff  Emulsion  and 
Vapo-Spray.  The  same 
scientific  care  as  if  for 
human  beings, 
helped  perfect  this 
remedy  for  your 
hogs  and  poultry. 


Jids 

VAPO 

SPRAY 


Vapo-Spray,  gal.  cans,  $2; 
1-2  gal.  $1 .25.  Flu-Koff  Emul¬ 
sion,  gal..  $5.50;  1-2 gal..  $3.50; 
qt.,  $2;  12  oz.,  $1.  One  gal. 
Flu-Koff  Emulsion  and  one  gal. 
Vapo-Spray  is  sufficient  for  a 
4-day  treatment  for  80  hogs  or 
1,000  chick  ens.  Smaller  amounts 
In  proportion.  If  ordered  direct 
from  our  factory,  express  is 
prepaid.  If  in  great  need,  wira 
and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO,  54  Lee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mfgrs.  of  the  famous  preventive  and  remedy  GERMOZONE,  favorite  for  more  than  three  generations. 


Wonder  Healing  ComponM 


FOR  MAH 
BEAST 


Healing  Ointment 
that  works  like  magic 

Corona  Wool  Fat  is  made  from  the  oil  ex¬ 
tracted  from  sheep’s  wool.  It  heals  and  soothes  but 
will  not  blister  the  most  sensitive  wound.  For  sore  teats  on 
cows,  caked  udders,  sore  shoulders  and  necks  on  horses, 
collar  boils,  split  hoofs,  scratches,  cuts,  wounds,  burns  of  any 
kind  on  man  or  beast  it  is  unequalled. 

LIBERAL  SAMPLE  FREE  Corona  is  sold  by  nearly  all 
druggists  or  direct  from  us  on  receipt  of  price  —  8  ox.  tins 
65c.  *•  ox.  tins  $1.25,  postpaid.  If  you  will  (send  your 
name  and  address,  we’ll  mail  you  a  liberal  sample  and  our 
32-page  book  of  uses  Free.  We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself 
the  wonderful  healing  properties  of  Corona. 

CORONA  MFG.CO.  67  Corona  Bldg.,  Ken  ton,0. 


Sample 


The  delicate  tissues  of  the 
udder  and  teats  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  fullness  of  the 
milk-flow.  If  free  of  injuries 
— soft,  pliable,  silky  —  the 
milking  is  easy,  the  yieldL 
liberal.  If  injured,  the  cow 
is  nervous,  fidgety,  the  milk 
held  back. 

Bag  Balm  is  the  effective 
guardian  of  the  teats  and 
udder.  It  saves  its  cost  every 
day  in  the  average  dairy  by 
keeping  little  hurts  from  get¬ 
ting  big.  So  clean  and  pleas¬ 
ant  to  use,  it  performs  won¬ 
ders  in  healing  all  cuts, 
chaps,  cracked  or  bruised 
teats,  caked  bag,  bunches, 
inflammation.  It  penetrates, 
softens,  restores  circulation. 
Bag  Balm  makes  your  cows 
full-time  workers,  while  it  is 
making  the  milking  easy  for 
you. 

Big  10-ounce  package  of 
Bag  Balm  costs  only  60c  at 
feed  dealers,  general  stores 
or  druggists — and  a  package 
goes  a  long  way.  Mailed 
postpaid  if  hard  for  you  to 
obtain  locally.  Booklet, 
“Dairy  Wrinkles,”  free  on 
request. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Dairying  in  Holland 

DUTCH  CHEESE-MAKING  —  FANCY  MILK- 
MAKING  —  VERY  OLD-FASHIONED 
ISLAND  FARMERS 

Dutch  cows  do  not  run  especially 
high  in  per  cent  of  butter-fat  produced, 
jut  the  milk  is  well  adapted  for  cheese¬ 
making.  The  herd  of  J.  Ruyter  in  the 
Beemster  section  ranged  from  3.2S  and 
4.21  per  cent.  There  was  one  cow  which 
ran  as  low  as  3  per  cent,  but  she  was 
the  most  productive  in  milk  of  them 
all,  yielding  about  10.000  quarts  a 
year ;  the  rest  of  the  herd  ran  from 
3,500  to  7,900  quarts.  The  average  of 
the  milk  brought  to  one  of  the  nearby 
cheese  factories  was  3.22  per  cent.  This 
factory  handled  the  milk  from  400  cows. 
The  farmers  do  not  ship  all  the  cream, 
but  separate  enough  of  it  to  bring  the 
average  percentage  down  to  about  2 
per  cent  for  the  evening  milk  and  2.5 
per  cent  for  the  morning  milk.  This  is 
rich  enough  for  cheese,  and  the  farmers 
make  butter  from  the  cream  they  take 
away.  The  price  paid  for  this  partly 
skimmed  milk  seems  to  work  out  about 
two  cents  or  a  little  more  per  quart, 
and  the  whey  is  given  back  to  the 
farmers  for  feeding  to  their  stock. 

A  dairy  enterprise  of  a  rather  special 
description  was  visited  not  far  from 
Amsterdam.  This  farm  produces  what 
would  be  called  in  America  certified 
milk.  The  farm  is  kept  under  official 
supervision  to  see  that  clean,  sanitary 
methods  are  pursued  and  that  there  is 
no  tuberculosis  either  in  the  herd  or 
the  workmen.  The  cattle  were  the  pure¬ 
bred  black  and  whites,  many  of  them 
heavy  producers.  They  are  pastured  as 
usual,  and  the  general  system  is  not 
much  different  from  other  farms,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  care  and  supervision  men¬ 
tioned.  The  price  obtained  for  the  milk 
seemed  high.  It  was  selling  for  about 
30  American  cents  for  bottles  holding 
less  than  a  quart,  but  at  considerably 
lower  prices  in  quantity.  Hospitals 
seemed  to  be  the  principal  customers. 
Common  milk  sells  in  the  Dutch  towns 
at  5  or  6  cents  per  quart,  which  is  not 
far  from  the  prevailing  level  of  retail 
prices  in  most  cities  of  northern  conti¬ 
nental  Europe. 


Why  be  a 
Slave  to  Hand  Milking? 


Hand  milking  is  a  monoto- 


nous,  twice-a-day,  seven-day- 
a-week  grind.  It  is  drudgery 
— slavery.  Why  be  a  slave? 


Y ou  don’t  have  to  be  shackled 
to  a  milk  stool.  W ith  a  Burrell 
Milker  you  can  do  the  milking 
yourself,  or  you  can  let  some 
one  else  do  it.  In  either  case 
it  is  easy  to  give  your  cows  a 
perfect  milking  every  milking. 
It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean  — 
and  easier,  quicker,  safer  and 
better  than  a  hand  milker. 


D.  H.  BURRELL  &.  CO.  INC. 
20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  This  Free  Book 


milking  machines  an 


Every  cow  owner  needs  it — 
whether  he  is  now  milking 
by  hand  or  machine.  It’s  not 
a  mere  catalog,  but  a  32-page 
profusely  illustrated  book 
which  is  a  guide  in  both  se¬ 
lecting  and  using  a  milking 
machine— backed  by  67  years’ 
experiment  and  experience. 
You  owe  this  book  to  your¬ 
self.  It’s  free.  Send  for  it  now. 


HAYING  ON  WET  LANDS 

On  the  island  of  Maarken  I  watched 
the  farmers  gather  a  late  crop  of  hay. 
They  cut  it  on  the  wet  lands  and  bring 
it  down  the  little  branch  canals,  where 
it  is  stacked  on  platforms  of  poles. 
When  the  land  is  too  wet  to  permit 
drying  the  hay  where  it  grows,  it  is 
brought  along  partly  green  and  spread 
out  to  dry  along  banks,  beaches  and 
dyke  walls  in  the  village.  The  people 
on  this  island  are  somewhat  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  retain  many  of  the  old- 
fashioned  ways  and  the  peculiar  cos¬ 
tumes  worn  by  country  people  since 
long  ago.  In  such  places  may  be  seen 
the  real  Dutch  men  and  women  which 
the  artists  like  to  picture;  the  baggy 
trousers,  wooden  shoes,  shawls,  lace- 
work,  peculiar  headdress  and  all.  The 
people  seem  to  realize  the  queer  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  their  costumes,  and  some  of 
them  make  quite  a  business  of  lounging 
about  waiting  for  tourists  to  come 
along  with  a  camera  and  a  coin  or  two 
for  their  trouble  in  posing  for  the  pic¬ 
ture.  They  do  a  thriving  trade  in  sou¬ 
venirs  and  knicknacks  of  various  sorts, 
supposed  to  be  associated  with  the  hab¬ 
its  of  the  people.  Apart  from  the  tour¬ 
ist  trade  they  make  their  living  at  fish¬ 
ing  and  farming. 

The  little  island  is  surrounded  by  the 
Zuider  Zee.  When  the  sea  has  been 
drained,  as  it  will  be  within  a  few 
years,  their  occupation  as  fishermen 
will  be  gone.  The  government  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  pay  them  for  their  losses  in 
this  direction.  It  is  reckoned  the 


SAVE  the  HORSE 

Keep  horses  working  —  stop  lamenesses  quickly, 
Use  the  old  reliable,  guaranteed:  “Save-the- 
Horse”  Remedy.  “Symptom  Book’’  tells  you 
how  to  diagnose  and  end  SPAVIN,  thoropin,  curb, 
splint,  strained  tendon,  hip,  leg  and  shoulder 
lameness,  etc.  Write  for  this  FREE  book  today! 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  St.  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Druggists  can  s«/>p/y“Save-the-Hors@”— or,  we 
ship  direct,  postpaid.  No  substitute  will  do  as  much. 


The  Farmers’  old  reliable  treat* 

■Dent  for  Lump  Jaw  in  Cattle. 

FLEMING’S  ACTINOFORM 

Sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  since  1898. 
Your  money  refunded  If  It  fails.  Bend 
$2.60  for  a  bottle  postpaid. 

FISTULA  AND  POLL  EVIL  —  10,000  horsee 
euccessfully  treated  each  year  with  Fleming  a 
FUtoform.  $2.50  per  bottle  postpaid. 

Book  on‘‘Home  Treatment  Livestock  Diseases” 
Free.  Our  veterinarians  prescribe  free  for  ALL 
cases  whether  Fleming  Remedies  are  indicated 
or  not.  Write  for  Book  and  FREE  advice, 
ap.  wuiu/.  DDnG  100  Union  Stoctt 
FLENIINw  BnU3s,  Yards.  CHICAGO , 


SOFT  BUNCH  OR  BRUISE 


on  ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee,  or 
throat  is  cleaned  off  promptly 
by  Absorbine  without  laying  up 
horse.  No  blister;  no  pain;  no 
hair  gone.  At  druggists, or  $2. 50 
postpaid.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  instructions.  Valuable 
horse  book  8-S  free. 

A  satisfied  user  says:  “Colt’sknee  swol¬ 
len  four  to  five  times  normal  size.  Broke 
and  ran  for  two  weeks.  Now  almost 
well.  Absorbine  is  Bure  great.” 


.  288  Lyman  St..  Springfield,  Mass.j 
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SWINE 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

All  ages.  Grand  Champion  Breeding.  Low  prices  on 
February  sales.  Richard  E.  Wais,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


Registered  Berkshires 

of  the  Real  Type  Strain  Boars,  ready  for  service,  bred 
gilts  and  pigs  for  sale  at 

THE  FARM  OF  THE  TALL  PINES,  Elmwood,  N.  H. 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

II.  C.  A  II.  1$.  II A  K PENDING  llundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BREO  REG.  BERKSHIRE  —  Gilts  bred  and 
open  at  reasonable  prices.  Nice  size  and  type. 
CJIA9.  A.  SLATER,  li.  I».  S,  NEWBURGH,  N.Y.  ForgeMiH  Farm 


r%  I  IQAAC  BRED  SOWS— FAIL  PIGS 

U  IT  WF  New  York’s  greatest  herd. 

ALLEN  H.  POST  .  -  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE S' 

F.  M.  Pattliiffton  *1  Son  -  Merrifleld,  N.  Y. 


Chester  Whites  National  Champion 

Blood  Lines.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square,  Pa 


Chester  Whites 

bloodlines.  A.  D.  LAWRENCE  -  Quakertown,  Pa. 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Big  type,  reg¬ 
istered.  CO  lb.  Boars  or  Sows,  $15  each;  80  lbs..  $18 
eacl).  Bred  Sows,  $50.  R.  HILL,  Beneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  Poland-China  Boars 

Serviceable,  150  to  250  lbs..  $35.00  to  $45.00  O.  O.  D. 
Fall  pigs.  Bred  Gilts.  STANLEY  SIIOIIT,  Cheswold,  Delaware 


BUY  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Write  for  prices.  8.  HALL,  Farmdnle,  Ohio 


Registered  spotted  poland-china  hogs  for 
SALE— Pairs  and  trios,  no  akin.  Very  reasonable 
prices.  Write  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Va. 


FOR  SALE-0. 1.C.  Registered  BOARS  and  SOWS 

all  ages.  Also  bred  Sows.  DR.  WALKER,  Bo,  5S4,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-Pure  Bred  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES 

all  ages,  including  herd  boar.  PHILIP  B.  ADAMS,  Monroe,  N.  ». 


SPRING  PIGS 

High  grade  stock,  large  type,  healthy,  rugged  pigs, 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  or  Yorkshire 
and  Chester,  crossed 

6  to  8  weeks  old . .  $4.00  8  to  10  weeks  old . .  $4.50 

A  tew  Chester  Whites,  8  weeks  old,  $5.50 

No  charge  for  crating.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Keep  them  10  days,  if  not  satislied,  return 
at  our  expense— money  cheerfully  refunded. 

A ItERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBFKX,  MASS. 


QUALITY  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  ti  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.25  each; 
8  to  HJ  weeks  old,  $4.75  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites.  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

J  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Crossed,  6-8  weeks  old.  $4.00  each;  8-10  weeks 
old,  $4.50  each.  A  few  selected  Chester  White  Sows 
and  unrelated  Boars,  2  months  old,  $0.60  each.  Ship 
any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  ar¬ 
rival  at  your  express  station.  If  O.  K.  pay  your  ex¬ 
pressman,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  Prompt  shipments. 

A  SQUARE  DEAL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


FOR  Dire  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE  i  llliJ  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a,  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorksliireand 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$5.00  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Si.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel,  0086 


DOGS 

GERMAN  POLICE  PUPPIES 

from  the  best  imported  stock.  Registration  papers 
included— #15.00  and  #S&.00.  Farm  raised. 

CARL  KALLENBACH  -  Woodbine,  Md. 

PEDIGREED  GERMAN  PI  TPPII7  Q 
L  SHEPHERD  (Police)  *  Ul  T  1LJ 

Eligible  for  registration.  D.  A.  llOWE,  Akron,  N.Y. 

CUCDUCPn  Dl  1 DQ  Healthy,  well  bred  and  right.  Males, 
ontrnenu  ruro  $10.00 :  females,  $5.00.  Make  great 

farm  dogs  and  pets.  OSCAR  lllLEY,  Franklin,  Vermont 

/x/\j  |  ip  niTDP  from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 
1,11!  I  IK  I  lllil  stock,  2  to  6mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
VVS  Manila  1  Vi  U  haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

I,.  11.  WAI,TElt.  Eureka  Kcunels,  Box  35811,  West  Chester,  Penn. 

rnn  C A |  C  COLLIE  PUPS— Sable  and  white.  Low 
run  OMLl  price,  high  quality,  with  pedigree  and  with 
out.  Order  quick.  IIOWAUD  PANNING,  Washington,  N.  J 

n.ll;.  DIIDDICC  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 

uOIIIB  rUrrlCO  free.  SIlEltHAN  liOWDEN,  Mnnafiuld,  0. 

nedlgrced  Collie  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BRO*..  Grove  Oltj,  I’a. 

\%r  A  lMTFTN  A  SETTER  PUP— must  be  eligible 
VV  -r\l  T  1  EiU  to  registry.  State  price  and  age. 
FRANK  JUDGE,  care  of  A.  Johnson  42,  Norwalk, IConn. 

BLACK  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 

Males,  #10;  females,  #5.  O.  II.  11ILEY,  Iran  kiln,  Yt. 

DROWN  FEMALE  SPANIEL— 2  yrs.,  house  broke,  clever, 
0  good  watch  dog,  great  companion,  nice  coat,  good 
hunter, long  ears, none  better, $25.  0.  H.  RILEY,  Frinklin,  VI. 

QCOTCH  COLLTES  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS— 

O  Cut  prices.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Puppies  S,”„’ci>Bri;.ii!l«.'!'5«e..N2L 

Iheillner-GETAN  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd 

NOW,  don’t  wait.  GKO.  BOOKMAN,  Marathon,  New  York 

FERRETS 

jSh&p  ECDDETQ  Either  color  or  sex. 
rCniSb  I  w  Singles,  pairs  or  doz- 
in  lots.  Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 
C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Eggs  have  shown  a  further  price  de¬ 
cline,  but  poultry  remains  steady.  Apples 
hold  firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  • —  Butter, 
steady,  creamery,  prints,  50  to  51c;  tubs, 
47  to  49c ;  dairy,  42  to  46c ;  storage,  39 
to  42c.  Cheese,  firm ;  daisies,  flats,  new, 
29  to  31c  ;  longhorn,  limburger,  30  to  31c  ; 
brick,  32  to  33c ;  block  Swiss,  32  to  35c. 
Eggs,  lower;  nearby  fancy,  37  to  38c; 
grade  A,  35  to  36c ;  grade  B,  33  to  34c ; 
grade  C,  32  to  33c ;  unclassified,  27  to 
30c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady;  fowls,  24  to 
32c ;  old  roosters,  21  to  23c ;  chickens,  32 
to  37c;  capons,  40  to  45c;  ducks,  28  to 
30c ;  geese,  26  to  29c ;  turkeys,  45  to  50e. 
Live  poultry,  steady ;  fowls,  23  to  29c ; 
springers,  25  to  29c ;  old  roosters,  18  to 
21c ;  capons,  30  to  35c ;  ducks,  30  to  32c ; 
geese,  26  to  28c ;  turkeys,  35  to  50c, 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  firm  ; 
Hubbardson,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65;  Bald¬ 
win,  Snow,  $1.75  to  $2.50 ;  Jonathan, 
Northern  Spy,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  King,  $2  to 
$2.50  ;  Wealthy,  $2  to  $2.25  ;  Spitzenberg, 
$1.75  to  $3.75 ;  Greening,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ; 
McIntosh,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  Rome  Beauty, 
western,  box,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ;  Delicious, 
$2.50  to  $4.75:  Winesap,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 
Potatoes,  steady ;  home  grown,  bu.,  85c  to 
$1.30 ;  150-lb.  bag,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  Bermuda, 
bbl.,  $14  to  $15 ;  sweets,  Md.,  hamper, 
$1.30  to  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.,  Em¬ 
peror,  lug,  $3.25  to  $3.50 ;  oranges,  Cal., 
box,  $5  to  $5.50;  Fla.,  $4.25  to  $6;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  90c  to  $1 ;  tangerines,  box,  $4 
to  $5. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
pea,  medium,  cwt.,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $8  to  $8.50 ;  marrow,  $9.25  to  $10 ; 
white  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11.  Onions, 
firm ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
100-lb.  sack,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  Spanish,  crate, 
$2.25  to  $2.75. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  Fla.,  hamper,  $6.25 
to  $8.25;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  30c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  25 
to  65c ;  carrots,  bu.,  65c  to  $1 ;  cauli¬ 
flower.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.40  to  $1.65 ;  celery, 
doz..  75  to  90c ;  cucumbers,  box,  $4.25  to 
$6.25 ;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $4 ; 
horseradish,  bbl.,  $15  to  $17 ;  lettuce,  5-lb. 
bskt.,  75  to  90c ;  iceberg,  crate,  $2.50  to 
$3.25 ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  90c  to 
$1.25 ;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to  75c ; 
parsley,  doz.,  90c  to  $1.10 ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  peas,  Mex.,  crate,  $6  to 
$6.25 ;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $4.25  to 
$6.25;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  30  to '35c; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.75;  squash,  bu., 
$1.40  to  $1.75 ;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt., 
$3.25  to  $3.75 ;  turnips,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ; 
watercress,  doz.,  25  to  30c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  21  to  22c ;  dark,  12  to  13c.  Maple 
syrup,  firm  ;  fancy,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  com¬ 
mon,  $1.50  to  $1.65. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $16  to  $1S ;  clover  mixed,  $11  to 
$15 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $12 ;  wheat  bran, 
carlot,  $36  standard  middlings,  $36.50 ; 
red  dog,  $40 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent,  $46  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $51;  hom¬ 
iny,  $39.50  ;  gluten,  $46 ;  oatfeed,  $21.25. 

C.  H.  B. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %-pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.56@  .5S 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55  @  .60 

Gathered . 40  @  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .48 

Turkeys,  lb . 50  @  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44 @  .45 

Ducks,  lb.  . . 35@  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb.  . . 04@  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 20 @  .35 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30  @  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 06  @  .10 

Celery,  root  . 10@  .15 

Cauliflowei*,  head . 20@  .35 

String  beans,  lb . 30 @  .50 

Lima  beans,  lb . 30(0}  .40 

Peas,  lb . 30  @  .40 

Lettuce,  head . 10(0!  .15 

Onions,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03 @  .04 


Coming’  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  3-Feb.  24. — Annual  Winter  poul¬ 
try  course,  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 

March  19-24.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  8-11. — Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Clark’s 
Commercial  Classic.  Address  inquiries  to 
James  R.  Garver,  Madison,  Wis. 


Husband  (in  car):  Great  heavens! 
The  engine  is  terribly  overheated.  Wife 
(calmly)  :  Then  why  don’t  you  turn  off 
the  radiator? — Life. 


Which  is  easier 
to  keep  clean  ? 

With  The  Surge  Milker 
the  milk  travels  ONLY 
4  inches  from  Teat  to 
Pail.  With  other 
milkers  it  travels  through 
4  feet  of  curling  rubber 
tubes  and  twisted  claws— where 
bacteria  breeds  and  contaminate 
the  milk.  To  produce  CLEAN  milk 
any  milker  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  EVERY  DAY.  The  Surge 
is  so  easy  to  clean  that  there  is  no 
temptation  to  slight  the  job. 


Wonderful  New 
Milking  Method 

Milks  Cows  Like  No 
Other  Machine  Ever 
Milked  Cows  Before 

At  last  something  really 
new  in  machine  milking 
history !  The  wonderful 
new  SURGE  Milker! 

A  machine  that  is  making 
records  for  Breeders  who 
never  dared  use  a  ma¬ 
chine  before.  A  machine 
that  produces  low  count, 
premium  priced  milk  — 
and  does  it  with  no  more 
work  than  you  now  give 
to  washing  milk  pails.  The 
Surge  is  sweeping  every* 
thing  before  it! 

0nfylhese4#tbbers 
To  Wash 

Think  of  that !  You  men  who  have  tried  to 
keep  old  fashioned  milkers  clean — mark  this  ! 
Only  4  simple  pieces  of  rubber  to  wash.  No 
long  tubes.  No  claws.  No  places  for  the  milk 
to  lodge  and  breed  bacteria.  Easy  to  produce 
Grade  “A”  milk  and  get  premium  prices. 

Kail  Coupon  For  FREE 

Demonstration  Offer 

Just  mail  the  coupon  below  —  now — and  we  will 
install  The  Surge  Milker  complete  in  your  barn — 
Free — and  show  you  what  it  will  do  on  your  own 
cows.  No  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part. 

PINE  TREE  MILK *NG "m A an.N'E "cO * " " " " " ’ " " " " “e" *3 0- 72 ‘ " 
523  Willow  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation.  Free  Surge  Catalog  and  tall  ins 
all  about  your  special  Free  Demonstration  Offer  on  the  SURGE  Milker. 

(Please  give  this  information) 

No.  of  cows  milked _ _ R.  F.  D _ _ _ 

Name... _ 

Address.... - - state _ _ 

(Be  Sure  to  Tell  Us  How  Many  Cows  You  Milk.) 


• 

•  • 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

• 

•  • 

BUY 

WISCONSIN 
DAIRY  COWS 

Direct  from  our  Tested  County. 
Carload  of  choice  young  heavy 
producing  HOLSTEINS,  also  car 
choice  GUERNSEYS.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

Ogdensburg,  Wis. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  ■  -  EARRE,  VERMONT 


GUERNSEYS  | 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Fedigrees.  0;ullY  F„MI  n  ,  i(  _  pkil,  .  p> 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  bull  calves  and  bulls  ready  for  service.  A.  R. 
breeding.  Attractive  prices.  Delivered  at  your  station. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  HEW  YORK 


OR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— from  rich 
milkers.  Tuberliu  tested.  L.  TERWILLISER,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


Registered  and  High  Grade 

HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

John  C.  Reagan 

Spot  Farm  Tully,  N.  Y. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  |AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morionvllle,  Ponna. 

(  A  MISCELLANEOUS 


RABBITS — New  Zealand  Reds 

bargains — Breeders  and  Young  Stock. 

N.  D.  YOUNG  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  WHITE  BABY  RABBITS— State  price  in  first 
letter.  NATURE  FRIEND,  2021  Boston  Rd.,  N.Y.C. 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


HORSES 


SPercheron  Stallions 

AT  FARMERS  PRICES 

Well  grown  and  full  quality,  all  registered.  One  7 year 
old,  one  rising  3  years,  one  rising  2  years. 

FOKSGATE  FARMS  JAMESBUILG,  N.  J. 


•  kllWIILIlUll  IIVIIdLd  ages  for  sale  at  r 

able  prices.  AVM.  A.  REID,  Mount  Holly, 


L  rercheron  btallions  single,  j.  B.’ums,pr>tis!>ur8.f 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiimmmmimmiiii 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 
The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 
The  Age  of  Fable 
Black  Beauty 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 
Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 
A  Dog  of  Flanders 
Gulliver’s  Travels 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 
The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
Robin  Flood 
Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People! 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 

imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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p'Try  Louse -Chase  en¬ 
tirely  at  our  risk.  Use 
one  can- -according:  to 
directions  — w  it  h  o  u  t 
risking-  a  single  penny. 
Our  famous  guarantee 
is  your  protection— 

“Money  Back 
plus  10%” 

if  you  are  not  in  every 
way  pleased  with  the 
results.  We  dare  make 
this  binding  guarantee 
because  the  use  of 
Louse  -Chase  means 
l-»use-free  cows. 


places  only 

to  kill  every 
LOUSE/ 


RAYLAWN  Farm 
Louse-Chase  is  a 
high-powered  louse-kill¬ 
er.  It  not  only  makes 
the  job  sure — it  makes 
it  EASY  as  well.  Instead 
of  the  usual  laborious 
general  covering,  Louse- 
Chase  is  guaranteed  to  kill  every  louse  by 
simple  applications  at  the  three  points — along 
the  spine,  about  the  brisket,  between  the  hind 
legs.  Very  little  powder  is  required  per  animal* 

Dust  Louse-Chase  from  the  handy  sifter-top 
can.  Quick  and  easy  to  treat  the  whole  herd. 
Inexpensive  to  use.  A  money-maker  in  every 
cow  barn  because  lice-infested  cows  consume 
more  feed  and  give  less  milk.  Equally  effective 
on  other  live-stock. 


Louse-Chase  is  used  and  endorsed  by  leading 
Agricultural  Colleges,  experiment  stations  and 
large  dairies.  Sold  by  feed  dealers,  druggists 
and  general  stores.  If  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you  we  will  mail  large  farm-size  can  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.00. 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc. 

DEPT.  R  NEWPORT,  VERMONT 


Complete  Outfits— 

Log  Saws,  Portable 
Rigs— Buzz  Saws,  Saw 

Frames.  Everything  you  need  for  working  in 
timber.  Send  for  my  new  chart,  “ How  to  Select 
Your  Engine”— the:  result  of  68  years  Engine 
Building  Experience.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  # 

7893  Oakland  Are.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
7803  liberty  Ave..  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


^|ii!||Hii|,,,",|)Tilli'iFr*,|iiinpni’11  'ii'iTi|liiii""^||iiinini||l""",niipiP|,t 

DEAD 


k 


as  a  doornail/; 


A  surefire  way  to  do  it — "a 
few  puffs  in  the  ratholes  from 
an  inexpensive  hand  duster 
loaded  with 

CYAMJGAS 

“A”  DUST 

Contact  with  the  air-moisture  in  the 
burrows  releases  the  rat-killing  gas 
—  they  can’t  escape  it.  Dependable, 
easy  to  use,  economical,  6ure.  Just 
as  effective  and  sure  for  ground¬ 
hogs,  woodchucks,  ground  squirrels, 
prairie  dogs,  moles,  ants. 

Get  Cyanogas  from  your  dealer. 

If  a  dealer  is  not  handy,  send 
order  for  Special  Combination 
offer:  1-lb.  can  Cyanogas  “A” 

Dust  and  1  No.  1  Special  Cyano¬ 
gas  Duster,  $2.15,  express  collect. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder  A1 

AMERICAN  CYAN  AMID  « 
SALES  COMPANY,  INC. 

535  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

!llut...iuiilllllfliii..,inlllllllh..  „miH/fliii . lillllliu, . tilling 


REDUCE  YOUR  FEEDING  COSTS 

by  using  KANE  SYRO  BRAND  FEEDING 
MOLASSES  with  your  home-grown  feeds 
and  roughage.  Shipments  in  barrels  from 
Philadelphia,  Imported  direct  from  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  by  the 

NATIONAL  MOLASSES  CORPORATION 
207  Walnut  Place  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WRITE  US  FOR  OUR  PRESENT  LOW  PRICES 
ON  CARLOADS  OR  LESS. 


yeai* 
to  pay 


after 
30%day] 

NEW 

wtfrnesiica/ri  CREA^ 


SEPARATOR 


New  models,  vastly  improved. 

Unexcelled  for  close  skimming, 
easy  turning  and  convenience. 

Quick  cleaning  Bowl,  Sanitary 
Marvel.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream 
perfectly.  7  sizes,  8501  bs.  to  1-cow  size. 

Prompt  shipment  from  point  near 
you.  Prices  same  everywhere. 

Freight  Prepaid  —  Factory  $4.30 
Prices.  Monthly  payments  low  as  « 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog 
Tells  about  money  saving  offer;  low  prices; 
free  servicing;  New  models.  Write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  28- J  Bainbridsje,  N.  Y.,  or 
Box  28-J  1929  W.43dSt.,  Chicago.IlI. 


m 


FROM  SAME  SHEEP 

Why  lose  10%  to  15%  of  your  wool  by  old  fash¬ 
ioned  shearing  methods.  The  new  Stewart  ball 
bearing  shearing  machine  will  save  you  time  and 
labor  and  give  you  10%  more  wool  year  after 
year,  from  the  same  number  of  sheep. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT! 

Get  our  illustrated  booklet  which  tells 
how  owners  of  sheep  and  goats  have  in¬ 
creased  wool  profits  by  this  new  method. 
This  book  is  FREE  and  you  will  not  be 
obligated  by  sending  for  it.  Machine  pays 
for  itself  season  after  season.  Write  today  1 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 
Dept.6 1 7  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,Chicago  III, 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


drained  territory  will  accommodate  at 
least  300,000  people,  which  is  some  off¬ 
set  to  the  loss  of  fishing  business  and 
a  number  of  harbors.  Some  provision 
for  getting  out  to  sea  will  he  made  by 
means  of  large  canals  running  through 
the  drained  area.  Another  feature  will 
be  a  supply  of  fresh  water  from  a  lake 
which  will  be  left  in  the  middle  of  the 
area.  This  water  will  be  available  for 
irrigation  through  canals  in  the  event 
of  the  dry  Summers  which  sometimes 
afflict  even  a  moist,  low-lying  country 
like  Holland. 

GETTING  TOGETHER 

Dutch  farmers  are  organized.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  about  three-fourths  of  Hol¬ 
land's  output  of  dairy  products  and 
some  other  things  is  prepared  in  co¬ 
operative  factories,  and  fully  half  the 
feeds  and  fertilizer  is  bought  on  co¬ 
operative  basis.  Half  of  all  the  horses 
are  insured  with  co-operative  societies. 
Three-fourths  of  the  total  of  vegetables 
and  fruit  and  one-fourth  of  the  egg 


canal  outside,  from  which  it  flows  into 
the  river  or  sea. 

Canals  take  the  place  of  roads  to 
some  extent,  although  the  roads  are 
generally  good.  Canals,  small  or  large, 
are  convenient  to  most  of  the  farms, 
often  passing  right  in  front  of  the  yard. 
Women  and  children  operate  the  boats 
sometimes.  Boats  may  be  driven  by 
motor  or  horsepower,  dog  -  power  or 
man-power ;  they  row  the  small  ones 
and  drag  the  larger  ones  with  a  rope. 
Bridges  are  frequent  and  built  in  an 
interesting  variety  of  styles,  some  dat¬ 
ing  back  many  years,  and  operated  by 
a  curious  system  of  levers,  raising  the 
bridge  to  allow  large  boats  to  pass. 

G.  B.  E. 


Bread  and  Baked  Cornmeal 
for  Swine 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  on 
the  feeding  of  pigs,  using  stale  bread 
from  the  bakeries  as  the  main  feed?  I 
am  soaking  the  bread  and  using  tank¬ 
age  with  it,  but  do  not  seem  to  get  as 


Hauling  Hay  With  a  Boat 


production  are  disposed  of  at  co-opera¬ 
tive  auction  sales.  The  co  -  operative 
credit  system  also  has  been  greatly  de¬ 
veloped,  with  about  1,200  local  banks 
combined  into  two  central  institutions. 
Other  organizations  include  the  Dutch 
Dairy  Farmers’  Union,  to  which  nearly 
all  the  Dutch  co-operative  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  are  attached.  There  are  three  na¬ 
tional  associations  with  branches  which 
look  after  the  general  welfare  of  the 
farmers  and  seem  to  have  considerable 
influence  upon  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  government  in  connection  with  agri¬ 
culture. 

But  the  farmers  do  not  seem  to  have 
their  own  way  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  Denmark.  Among  their  troubles  is 
the  scarcity  of  land,  which  makes  rents 
high,  and  the  tariff  in  other  countries 
which  tends  to  shut  out  Dutch  produce. 
The  land  shortage  will  be  somewhat 
relieved  for  awhile  when  the  500,000 
acres  or  more  in  the  Zuider  Zee  have 
been  drained  and  made  fit  for  farming. 
Much  of  this  land  will  then  be  15  ft. 
below  sea  level,  but  that  means  nothing 
to  a  Dutch  farmer.  They  have  been 
used  to  fighting  the  sea  for  their  lands 
and  for  life  itself  through  many  cen¬ 
turies.  Sometimes  a  storm  breaks 
through  the  dykes  and  floods  the  land 
again,  but  the  people  never  become  dis¬ 
couraged.  The  windmills  pump  the 
water  out  again  in  time.  These  wind¬ 
mills,  which  have  always  been  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  Dutcli  scenery,  have  been  dis¬ 
appearing  gradually  for  the  past  few 
years.  Steam  pumps  are  more  reliable, 
and  one  pumping  outfit  takes  the  place 
of  10  average  windmills.  The  cost  of 
operation  may  be  a  little  more,  hut  the 
point  is  that  the  steam  power  is  always 
available  when  most  needed,  while  the 
wind  sometimes  fails  when  there  is 
most  water  to  be  pumped  out.  The 
pumping  plants  are  located  along  the 
outside  dykes.  They  draw  water  from 
the  small  ditches  inside  and  discharge 
it  through  big  pipes  into  the  high  level 


quick  a  growth  as  I  should.  I  can  also 
get  150  lbs.  a  week  of  cornmeal  that 
has  been  in  the  ovens,  and  comes  out  a 
dark  brown,  at  no  cost,  only  hauling. 
Has  this  much  food  value  ?  t.  p. 

Pennsylvania.  * 

Stale  bread  or  bakery  refuse  makes 
an  excellent  feed  for  swine,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  bread  must  be 
balanced  so  as  to  meet  the  requirement 
of  the  animals  being  fed.  Also,  that  the 
gains  per  day  will  not  be  quite  so  great 
as  with  corn  and  a  protein  supplement. 


Windmill  Used  for  Pumping 

Cornmeal  that  has  been  baked  and 
that  can  he  procured  at  a  reasonable 
cost  would  make  an  excellent  feed  for 
swine.  This  mixed  with  stale  bread 
and  some  protein  supplement  would 
make  an  excellent  ration  for  growing 
and  fattening  swine.  J.  w.  B. 


Damp  Poultry  House 

In  reply  to  inquiry,  page  145,  about 
damp  poultry-house,  if  the  inquirer  will 
raise  the  house  about  two  or  three  feet, 
board  up  north  side,  leaving  the  other 
three  sides  open,  and  put  in  a  double 
hoard  floor,  with  paper  between,  he 
will  have  a  dry  house.  There  should  be 
four  square  feet  of  space  for  each  of 
the  heavy  breeds  and  three  square  feet 
for  the  lighter  ones,  jesse  e.  gibbs. 
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BULLETIN  —A  Competitive  Test 

Tonic  cow  against  non -Tonic  cow  for  seven  months 

Research  Farm — Dr •  Hess  &  Clark ,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


This  cow  is  a  good  milker.  Just  on  ordinary 
feed — ground  oats  and  corn,  bran  with  oil  meal 
added — and  with  ordinary  care,  she  made  a  pro£t 
of  $26.58  during  December.  Her  butter-fat  rat¬ 
ing  was  3.4%.  This  coming  shortly  after  fresh¬ 
ening,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  she 
was  just  about  at  the  top  of  her  production — 
with  the  chances  all  in  favor  of  her  dropping  off 
about  10%  each  month  afterwards.  However,  be¬ 
ginning  with  January,  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  was  added  to  her  feed,  and  this  unquestion¬ 
ably  made  a  difference  in  subsequent  profits. 


! This  cow  is  also  a  fine  milker,  practically  as  good 
as  the  cow  above.  With  the  same  feed  and  care 
she  made  $24.51  profit  during  December.  Butter- 
fat  rating  3.7%.  We  should  expect  her  also  to 
be  at  her  top  production  that  month,  and  predict 
a  falling-off  for  her — following  the  usual  be¬ 
havior  of  cows  after  freshening.  And  this  is 
exactly  what  happened.  She  did  not  have  Dr. 
Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  added  to  her  feed. 
i This  told  in  the  profits  as  early  even  as  January. 


The  test  began  January  1st  and  continued  seven  Stock  Tonic  with  her  feed,  the  lower  cow  not  receiving 
months,  the  upper  cow  receiving  Dr.  Hess  Improved  the  Tonic  at  any  time. 

Profits  for  both  cows  given  month  by  month  below 


January-Tonic  cow  profits . $28.81  April— Tonic  cow  profits  -  -  -  B  s  e  -  -  $24.08 

January— Non-Tonic  cow  profits  -----  21.64  April— Non-Tonic  cow  profits  -  9  -  -  -  10.18 

February— Tonic  cow  profits .  29.84  May— Tonic  cow  profits .  29  61 

February— Non-Tonic  cow  profits . 14.26  May— Non-Tonic  cow  profits . 10.67 

March— Tonic  cow  profits .  26.74  June— Tonic  cow  profits  --------  25  01 

March— Non-Tonic  cow  profits . 13.61  June— Non-Tonic  cow  profits  -  5.84 


July — Tonic  cow  profits  -  --  --  --  -  $17.62 
July — Non-Tonic  cow  profits  -------  3.58 


At  the  end  of  the  seven  months  the  records  show  that  the  Tonic 
cow  had  made  a  total  profit  of  $181.71,  or  an  average  profit  of 
$25.96  per  month. 

The  Tonic  enabled  this  cow  to  remain  in  finest  milking  condi¬ 
tion  and  to  maintain  her  highest  production  almost  to  the  end  of 
the  test.  Her  fine  showing  is  due  to  sustained  production. 

The  total  profit  of  the  non-Tonic  cow  for  the  seven  months  was 
$79.78,  or  an  average  of  $11.40  per  month. 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

APPETIZER  — REGULATOR  — MINERAL  BALANCE 

All  combined  in  one  product 

PRICES:  100-lb.  drum,  10c  per  lb.;  500  lbs.  9y2c  per  lb.;  1000  lbs.  9c  per  lb. 

Ton  lots  8V2c  per  lb. 

( Except  in  extreme  West  and  Canada) 


The  non-Tonic  cow  fell  off  regularly  month  by  month  from  her 
peak  production  in  December.  Thus  she  came  short  by  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  of  the  Tonic  cow’s  record  of  profit. 

*  i  i 

Note — It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Tonic  cow’s  milk  averaged  3.59% 
and  the  non-Tonic  cow’s  2.97%  butter-fat  for  the  seven  months.  Compare 
With  the  December  records  in  the  descriptions  of  cows  at  beginning.  This 
is  mentioned  as  an  interesting  fact  and  not  as  conclusive  proof  that  the 
Tome  will  increase  butter-fat  content  of  milk. 
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5,000  TONS 


OF  SILAGE  IN 
THESE  2  GIANT 

CRAINE 

BUILT 

SILOS 

The  world’s  largest 
farm  Silos  are  these 
monolithics — 40  x  70 
feet,  holding  about 
2,500  tons  each!  They 
are  the  latest  of  over  50 
Silos  built  by  Craine, 
Inc.,  for  Walker-Gor- 
don  Laboratory  Co., 
Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


CRA/\£^l 

l  \OUR  04 

TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL 
OF  PROEIT 


The  same  skill  and 


giant 


experience 

k  Silos  like  the  above  are  at  your  command  when 
you  buy’ from  Craine,  Inc.  No  matter  how  much , 
.  or  how  little  silage  you  have  to  store — whether 
jA  your  needs  call  for  wood  stave,  triple  wall,  tile, 
|  concrete  stave  or  solid  concrete — you  will  find  in 
H  The  Craine  Line  a  Silo  that  will  give  you  most 
If  for  your  money. 

Now’s  the  best  time  to  buy.  This  month  the 
|§|g||||  Roof  Frame  is  Free.  A  big,  eariy-season  dis¬ 
pel =g====a  C0l|nt,  besides  a  handsome  cash  discount. 
*  Write  for  Catalog — just  off  the  Press — FREE. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

20  Adams  St.  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 


TRUCKS  <WAGONS 'WHEELS 


Steel  Wheels— to  fit  any  running  gear.  Catalog' 
tells  howto  save  money  on  Steel  or  Wood  Wheels, 

Farm  Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers.  Send  for  catalog  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  C0„  481118  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


STOP 

YOUR  CHICK! 
LOSSES  WITH  A 
MARIETTA 
BROODER 
HOUSE 


STURDY,  simple  round 
construction.  Perfectly 
ventilated  and  fitted  with 
special,  scientific  window 
lights  that  admit  the  vital¬ 
izing,  bone-building  Ultra- 
Violet  Rays  of  the  sun. 
Give  your  chicks  a  chance 
to  live  and  grow.  Get  all  the 
facts  about  this  remarkable 
brooder  house  and  special 
“purchase  out  of  profits 
plan.”  Mail  the  coupon  now. 


BROODER  HOUSES 


/\AA/vVvVA/v 


Memo  to  MARIETTA  SILO  CO.,  Dept.  R,  M*ri;tta,  Ohio 

Send  me  complete  information  on  Marietta 
Brooder  Houses  and  “pay  out  of  profits  plan. 

Name 

St.  or  R.F.D. 

Post  Office 


RIB-STONE  SILOS 

ARE  BEST 

Valuable  Book  on  Silos  and  Silage,  with  a 
surprising  winter  order  offer  FREE  on  request. 


RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Le  Roy,  New  York 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

fcy  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


PUT  THREE  KERNELS 
in  EVERY  HILL 

with  a  > 

FARQUHAR  “STAR” 
CORN  PLANTER 

No  more  cultivating  the  soil  in  the  cornfield — 
every  hill  has  its  full  quota  of  stalks  and— 
three  ears  at  husking  time.  No  replanting,  no 
loss  by  missing  stalks.  The  Farquhar  Star  puts 
the  kernels  where  you  want  .them.  Separate  ad¬ 
justment  for  each  row  as  to  depth  of  planting. 
Adjustable  as  to  width  between  the  hills  in  the 
row.  Plants  other  Farm  Seeds. 

Has  shovel,  runner  or  double  disc  openers  and 
adjustable  disc  or  scraper  coverers.  Equally  well 
adapted  for  level  and  hillside  planting. 

Catalog  725  fully  describes  our  single  and  two- 
row  planters.  Ask  also  about  the  Farquhar  Line 
of  Harrows,  Grain  Drills  and  Cultivators. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  730  York,  Pa. 


kndforFree  Silo  Book 

TELLS  YOU  IN  PICTURES  ABOUT  THE  ROT  PROOF 
STORM  PROOF.  PERMANENT.  ATTRACTIVE^ 
NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  SILO 

NATIONAL'  FI  RE '  PRCDFI  NG 'COMPANY  \ 

!  FULTON  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH  PA.1! 


FACTORY  TO  YOU 


—  »4ii«— ■ ’Him— 

Prices  Slashed  to  the  Bone 

on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 

Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints 
and  Roofing.  Quality  guaranteed.  12- 
to-24  hour  service.  All  Kitselman 
Fence  now  Sl/P£R-Calvanized  with 
99  91-100  per  cent  pure  zinc,  same  qual¬ 
ity  as  on  TELEPHONE  Wire.  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  lowest  In  years.  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 
You  save.  Don’t  delay!  Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog! 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept  230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


mECAIAlOG 

FENCE. 

STEELPOSTS, 

GATES, BARBVte 

PAINT. 

ROOFING 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

(Continued  from  Page  310) 
old  pain  in  the  same  old  place.  She 
has  been  in  the  hospital  for  over  a 
week  now  with  a  special  nurse  and 
Mrs.  Parson  up  there  every  day  all 
day.  She  looked  so  well  and  seemed  so 
well  that  it  could  not  seem  possible 
that  she  was  down  again. 

The  Cause. — It  seems  that  she  had 
a  very  bad  fall  in  school,  but  said  noth¬ 
ing  about  it.  Some  boys  were  going 
through  a  door  and  she  thought  they 
were  going  to  hold  it  for  her,  hut  they 
let  it  go  and  it  knocked  her  clear  down 
flat  and  must  have  torn  the  adhesions 
inside,  and  that  caused  an  abscess  to 
form,  and  of  course  when  that  got  big 
enough  the  trouble  was  on.  They  have 
not  operated  on  her  yet,  trying  with 
hot  packs  to  bring  it  to  a  head  some¬ 
where.  Just  as  they  thought  they  had 
it  pretty  well  absorbed,  the  pains  came 
on  again  yesterday  and  they  feared  an¬ 
other  abscess  might  be  forming.  Let 
us  hope  not.  The  doctors  say  there  is 
no  cause  for  alarm,  but,  as  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  says,  she  is  so  sick.  We  ought 
not  to  have  let  her  go  to  school  at  all. 
She  was  doing  the  work  at  home  and 
getting  along  very  well.  But  she  loved 
her  school  and  her  books,  and  her 
teacher,  too.  It  will  be  her  birthday  on 
Washington's  Birthday,  and  she  will 
be  16,  but  who  cares  about  her  school 
or  her  age  as  long  as  she  comes  home 
to  us  again?  And  she  may  be  home  for 
her  birthday  at  that.  Who  knows?  Let 
us  hope  so ! 

Twenty-five  Years. — Yes,  The  Par¬ 
son  and  Mrs.  Parson  have  been  married 
25  years,  on  February  4.  The  Parson 
is  getting  along  about  midway  between 
50  and  60,  and  as  for  Mrs.  Parson,  she 
is  younger,  and  he  wouldn't  venture  to 
give  away*  any  woman’s  age  without 
her  positive  orders.  However  old  the 
Parson  may  be,  he  doesn’t  appear  as 
old  as  he  looks  when  he  gets  into  a 
good  “foursome”  doing  the  “Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me”  or  “Pop  Goes  the  Weasel.” 
We  had  a  wonderful  party  down  where 
the  Parson  has  one  of  his  churches. 
First  we  had  a  supper  and  104  sat  down 
to  the  tables  first  pop.  Then  we  had 
movies,  and  the  people  gave  the  bridal 
couple  —  Parson  and  Mrs.  Parson  —  a 
box  full  of  brand  new  silver  dollars — 
the  real  old-fashioned  cartwheels.  What 
a  wonderful  time  it  would  have  been 
for  us  if  sister  had  only  been  there, 
with  all  our  five  children  and  the  boys 
furnishing  the  orchestra,  but  mother’s 
heart  was  far  away.  Some  may  won¬ 
der  why  we  let  the  celebration  go  on, 
but  all  preparations  had  been  made  by 
loving  hands,  and  the  doctors  said,  “By 
all  means  have  it.” 

That  Pig. — Speaking  of  suppers  re¬ 
minds  the  Parson  of  a  farmer  he  was 
talking  with  as  we  sat  at  a  church  sup¬ 
per  the  other  night.  It  was  one  of 
those  cases  of  not  knowing  whether  to 
be  sad  or  glad.  He  sold  four  pigs  to  a 
fellow  for  $5  apiece.  The  pigs  did  fine 
all  Summer  and  one  of  them  was  such 
a  likely  looking  lady  pig  that  he  went 
in  the  Fall  and  bought  it  back  for  $15. 
Immediately  he  put  it  into  the  local 
fair  and  got  $10  prize  money  in  cash. 
He  certainly  felt  pretty  smiley  like  as 
he  drove  home  from  the  fair  with  his 
pig  and  $15,  and  some  one  fed  it  all 
Summer.  It  was  really  a  case  of  eat¬ 
ing  your  cake  and  having  it. 

SO  he  put  it  in  an  outdoor  pen  that 
night  and  went  to  bed  happy.  How¬ 
ever,  he  had  just  bought  a  prize  hen 
turkey  for  $8,  and  this  new  prize  hen 
turkey  decided  it  was  only  right  that 
she  rooost  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the 
new  prize  pig.  So  she  roosted  on  the 
fence  of  the  pen  and  the  pig  reached 
up  in  the  night  and  pulled  her  oft'  and 
ate  her  for  breakfast.  So  when  the 
farmer  roared  with  grief  at  the  loss  of 
the  prize  hen  turkey,  the  farmer’s  wife 
reminded  him  of  the  prize  of  $10,  and 
when  the  wife  would  tell  the  neighbors 
of  the  $10,  then  the  farmer  would  re¬ 
mind  her  of  the  pig’s  $8  breakfast.  And 
there  you  were,  and  that’s  that.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  now  a  fine  litter  of  eleven 
little  piggies  a  week  old,  and  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Farmer  are  really  thinking 
off  forgetting  that  little  prize  hen  tur¬ 
key  breakfast  even  as  hard  as  it  is  for 
farmers  to  talk  about  anything  but 
droughts,  floods  and  frosts  to  their 
wives. 


How  I  Teach  My  Calf  to  Lead  and 
Stand  Correctly 

There  are  many  ways  to  teach  a  calf 
to  lead,  but  perhaps  the  most  common 
way  is  to  wait  until  the  calf  becomes 
about  two  months  of  age.  and  is  used  to 
having  its  own  way.  Then  the  person 
who  wishes  to  teach  it  puts  a  halter  on 
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it  and  takes  it  out,  expecting  it  to  lead. 
However,  a  calf  is  not  so  ready  to  give 
up  its  liberty  so  soon,  and  after  a  strug¬ 
gle  it  finally  gives  in.  But  I  do  not 
agree  to  this  way  of  breaking  a  calf  and 
I  think  my  way  is  much  easier  on  both 
the  calf  and  the  person  who  is  breaking 
it. 

When  I  wish  to  teach  a  calf  anything 
I  wait  until  it  is  about  three  days  old, 
then  I  try  to  make  friends  with  it,  and 
have  always  succeeded,  with  a  little  pa¬ 
tience.  For  a  calf  is  probably  the  easiest 
animals  there  is,  to  know  kindness  from 
cruelty.  In  about  an  hour  after  you 
have  tried  to  make  it  see  that  you  mean 
it  no  harm,  it  will  follow  you  about  like 
a  dog.  Then  place  a  soft  rope  collar  on 
the  calf  and  if  it  is  not  very  cold,  take 
it  out  of  doors  for  a  few  minutes.  Give 


Teaching  the  Calf 


it  plenty  of  exercise  every  day,  and 
gradually  coax  it  with  the  rope  to  go 
where  you  wish  it  to.  But  if  the  calf 
does  not  act  as  you  think  it  should,  do 
not  get  discouraged,  for  all  calves  do  not 
get  discouraged,  for  all  calves  do  not  un¬ 
understand  as  quickly  as  others.  Sooner  or 
later  they  will  do  whatever  you  wish 
them  to. 

When  you  have  it  well  broken,  a  halter 
may  be  used  instead  of  a  rope.  In  teach¬ 
ing  a  calf  to  stand  correctly,  place  its 
feet  where  you  wish  -them  to  be,  every 
time  you  go  near  it.  Soon  it  will  learn 
to  move  into  the  correct  position  when 
you  touch  its  feet  with  your  foot. — By 
Elizabeth  Humphrey  (15),  New  York. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  has 
been  selected  to  appear  this  month. 

New  York. — Mildred  Sawyer,  Marguerite  Grau, 
Vincent  Bovino,  Rose  Fox  (11),  Madelieue  Fox 

(11) ,  Nellie  Cole,  Almira  Richardson  (8),  Alice 
Love,  Mayrne  Spateza  (17),  Joseph  Oernek  (15), 
L.  Grapel,  Hazel  Thompson,  Leska  Harrison 

(15) ,  June  Woolston  (1)),  Muriel  cfe  Santo,  Edith 
Wells  (11),  Roberta  Habick  (10),  Helen  Palmer 

(12) ,  Homer  MeCoon  (12),  Frances  Van  Dyke, 
Clyde  Day,  Lotta  Bilecki  (14),  Louise  Dean, 
Helen  Schwab  (9),  Margaret  Eisenbach  (9), 
Irene  Berry  (15),  Elvyn  Ossenfort  (11),  Hilda 
Yancey  (13),  ‘Mary  Bull  (12),  John  Itiecobond 

(11) ,  Kenneth  -Crawford  (9),  Morris  Zweig, 
Lillian  Atchison  (12),  Mary  Ryan  (8),  *Bearl 
Lynn  (17),  Franklin  Squires  (14),  *Lois  Rassell 

(17) ,  Eben  Wares  (10),  Elizabeth  Mollay, 
Gwendolyn  Worden  (15),  Pauline  Burton  (10), 
•Ethelyu  Cliainrelin  (l(i),  Florence  Hiller  (11), 
Gladys  Ramsey  (10),  ‘Louise  Lynn  (10). 
Myrtle  Feliler  (14),  Ethel  Thompson  (9),  Carl 
Sims  (13),  Edward  Wilshire,  Donald  Lynes  (7), 
Blanche  Smith,  Ruth  Ilrehor,  Joy  Johnson  (15). 
Frank  Adams  (13),  Ella  Wesner  (13),  ‘Stanley 
Brown  (15),  Harold  Kibler  (10),  ‘Elizabeth 
Humphrey,  Jessie  Kenyon,  Robert  Westman, 
‘Karl  ltatseh  (15). 

Pennsylvania. — Russell  Russell,  ‘Esther  Herr 

(18) ,  Roberta  Titter  (10),  Linneaus  Longnecker 

(13) ,  Elsie  Emmet  (14),  ‘Charles  Iloll  (7). 
•Christiana  Springer  (17),  Ethel  Turner,  ‘Rena 
Cook  (12),  Olive  Blake  (12),  Annabel  Allen  (12), 
Sylvia  Hamilton  (14),  Dorothy  Mease  (15), 
Annette  Johnson  (13),  Mildred  Spangerberg  (13), 
Edna  Ilower  (16),  John  Warner. 

Connecticut, — Margaret  Lynch  (13),  Eunice 
Thorpe  (9),  ‘Ann  Brewer  (10),  ‘Rouen  Kresge 
(18),  Iledwig  Schwarzer  (14),  ‘Edna  Garlick 

(16) ,  Edna  Miller,  ‘Mary  Iiostowich  (12),  ‘Olive 
Munson  (17),  Walter  Bunn  (7),  ‘Berta  Griffiths 
(18),  Grace  Cullis,  ‘Edith  Hamerlin  (13). 

New  Jersey. — -Frank  Marsh,  Robert  Laslocky 
(9),  Clarence  Owens  (9),  Evelyn  Fritsche  (7), 
Herbert  Donaldson,  ‘Stephen  Chrappa  (15), 
Eleanor  Lemmon  (13),  ‘Clarence  Campbell  (15). 
•Vera  Dadinoff  (17),  ‘Alice  Chew  (16). 

Vermont.- — Ozias  Gauthier,  Marguerita  Harvey 

(12) ,  Catherine  Potwin  (13),  Ruth  Abbot  (12), 
Gertrude  Hibbard. 

Massachusetts. — Vivian  Taylor  (14),  Jennie 
Hinxman  (14),  Ruth  Eaton  (13). 

New  Hampshire. — Laurie  Morse. 

Maine. — ‘Olive  Stanton  (17), 

Rhode  Island. — ‘Helen  Newman  (15). 
Maryland. — Florence  Humphreys  (7),  Myra 
Wright  (7),  Oneeda  Keefer  (15),  Alazania 
Woods. 

Delaware. — Dorothy  Anderson  (12),  Laura 
Seely  (18). 

Ohio. — Jennie  Grucella  (9),  Verna  Young  (13), 
S.  R.  Johnson,  ‘Eli  Hirsimaki  (16),  Arthur  Hir- 
simaki  (13),  Charles  Hirsimaki  (14). 

Kansas. — -‘Gretchen  Koch  (12). 

Georgia. — John  Brannen  (10). 

Idaho. — Enid  White  (5). 

Colorado.- — ‘Florence  Swan  (15). 

Oregon. — Orville  Ray. 

Virginia. — Ann  Stout. 

Scotland. — ‘Minnie  Graham  (12). 

Letters  Wanted. — Letters  intended  for  our 
contributors  should  reach  us  already  sealed, 
stamped  and  addressed,  but  enclosed  in  an¬ 
other  envelope,  which  should  be  mailed  to  this 
office,  where  the  local  address  will  be  supplied, 
and  the  letter  sent  to  its  destination. 

Marion  Chevalier  (14),  Connecticut. 

Inez  McCabe  (14),  New  York. 

Gwendolyn  Worden  (15),  New  York. 

Hazel  Roberts  (18),  Rhode  Island. 

Estelle  Tallman  (15),  Rhode  Island. 

Harriet  Barker  (12),  Rhode  Island. 

Dorothy  Barker  (14),  Rhode  Island. 

Olive  Blake  (12),  Pennsylvania. 


My  Puppy  Dog 

My  puppy’s  name  is  Laddie, 

He  runs  and  jumps  with  glee ; 

He  scares  some  children  out  their  wit3, 
But  never  he  seared  me. 

The  cat  don’t  like  him  very  good, 

The  dog  don’t  like  her  the  same, 
Although  I  can’t  just  pick  on  one 
’Cause  they  are  both  to  blame. 

— By  Marian  Hobbs  (9),  Pennsylvania. 
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MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


"‘Once you  try  them,  you  always  buy  them ” 

MARCH  AND  APRIL  PRICES 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS. . . .  12J/2c  each 


BARRED  ROCKS .  14c  each 

R.  I.  REDS .  16c  each 


HATCHES  EACH  WEEK 

We  prepay  postage  and  guarantee 
safe  delivery.  Order  direct  from 
this  Ad.  or  send  for  Booklet  and 
Price  List. 

These  chicks,  bred  from  free-range 
stock,  are  husky,  healthy  and  hardy, 
and  are  sure  to  please  you.  Let  us  add 
you  to  our  list  of  satisfied  customers. 

MEADOW  BROOK 1 
POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  R  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Sunnybrook  Chicks 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Pullets 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Every  breeder  blood  tested  by  State  Veterinary 
College.  N.  Y.  State  certified,  supervised  and 
standard  grades.  Good  chicks  are  cheaper  than 
cheap  chicks. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Fingar  R.  D.  2  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 

STS  Our  17th  year  hatching  from  heavy 
laying  Hogan  tested  flocks.  White, 
L  '  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  $12 
per  100;  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
YT_  Rocks,  $15  per  100;  R.  I.  Reds,  $15 
per  100;  Broilers,  $9  per  100.  Special 
urices  on  500  lots.  lOO*  live  delivery  to  your 
■  loor.  Free  illustrated  Catalog. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

buy  «VITAI  ITV”  day- 

HOFF’S  YUrtL.II  X  OLD 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS 

Bred  tor  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and 
vitality.  My  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels  are  direct  from 
Tancred  Farms,  Kent,  Wash,  and  are  bred  from  trap- 
nested  birds  with  records  of  251  to  290  eggs.  My  chicks 
are  reasonable  in  price,  satisfactory  and  profitable. 
Every  breeder  is  Certified,  handed  and  Blood  Tested  by 
N.  J.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  One  of  the  pioneer  baby 
rliiok  producers  with  40  years  experience  and  my  plant 
i-i  not  so  large  but  what  every  order  receives  my  personal 
attention.  It’s  to  your  interest  to  send  for  my  chick 
catalog  before  you  order  chicks  for  1928. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  No.  115,  Ncshanic,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

March  and  April  loo  500  lOOO 

Prices  $12.00  $57.00  $110.00 

Large  WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  STRAINS. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed,  Postpaid. 

THE  UICKFIELD  11ATCIIEKY  Klehlield,  Pn. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  A  II  I  V 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  W  H  I  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50,  500  $110,  1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARSI  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  I*A. 


OHICKS 


REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS, 
WHITE  LEGHORN S 


100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  prepaid  to  your  door. 

Catalog  free.  “TRIPLE  H”  HATCHERY,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


Black  Giants,  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C-  R.  I.  Reds, 
White  Leghorns. 

1928  Circular  and  Price  List  upon  request. 
WHITE  HORSE  POULTRY  FARM,  Trenton.  N.  J- 


WANTED  TO  BUY  SMSS 

Hatching  Eggs  (or  Chicks)  from  good  laying  Black 
lavas.  GEORGE  E.  HUNG,  R.  F.  D„  East  Douglas.  Mass. 


T1  TT  T  p  17  C  8.  C.  White  Leghorns  only  12c 
VJ  1 1  L  L  IV  D  Light  Mixed  -  -  9c 

All  from  free  range  flocks  100%  live  delivery.  Circular 
free.  H.  8.  HART  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


D  „  „„„  J  D-.l,  PL;„  State  tested,  bred  for  pro- 
oarretl  JYOCK  l-nix  auction  and  vigor.  Now 
leading  all  Hocks  at  Maryland  and  Vineland  contests. 

$80  and  $40.  ROBERT  COBB,  Old  Pickard  Farm,  Concord  Jet.,  Mass 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  Heavy  Mixed, 

$9.00  per  100.  Postage  paid.  100 %  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  A.  BAUM  GARDNER,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Sf*  RHODE  nrnc  Vermont  certified,  accredited, 
•  v.  ISLAND  iltUw  bredand  grown.  Group  1  pens 
are  brooded  by  pedigreed  cockerels  from  over  200- 
egg  dams.  BABY  CII1X  from  VIGOROUS  HIGH  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  STOCK.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS.  Hartland.  Vt. 


FRANCAIS  ROCKS-LEGHBRNS — Winners  at  Storrs,  Farming- 
dale,  Illinois  contest.  Breeders  tested.  Chicks,  Eggs, 
Cockerels.  JULES  FRANCAIS,  IVestliainpton  Reach,  N.  Y. 


3000  Barred  Rock  Pullets^S 

low  Strain.  WENDELL  STILL,  Selden,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DADDCIl  DftPIfC  Trapnested— Eggs,  Chicks.  Cat- 

Diinncu  nUvIVO  alog.  SEARLES,  B-N,  Milford,  N.  H. 

BARREB  rock  COCKERELS— E.  B.  Thomson’s  Ringletts,  very 
line,  S6.  $8.  SIB.  NELSON  VARNER  Huntington  Station,  N.  T 


Buff  Leghorn  Cockerels  a„°d$5hlih  won  2ndnpen!Madf- 

son  Square,  1928.  GREENF0K0  POULTRY  TAROS,  Silver  Creek,  N.  T. 


Light  Brahma  Eggs  l^fsit^per 

dozen  crate.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Penna. 


Tiffany's  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 


Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes  and  Leghorns 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  -  _  _  - 

PURE  WHITE 
INDIAN  RUNNER 

20th  Year  Producing  Chicks  That  Live. 

Oldlinm  Poultry  Farm,  B.  84,  PhoenlxvUle, 


Ducklings 


Pa. 


Too  Much  Protein 

What  ails  my  pullets  or  is  there  some¬ 
thing  lacking  in  their  feed?  I  have 
500  White  Leghorn  pullets,  March 
hatched.  Their  feed  consists  of  48  qts. 
of  scratch  grain  (per  day).  Mash  as 
follows :  400  lbs.  cornmeal,  400  lbs. 
ground  oats,  400  lbs.  wheat  bran,  400 
lbs.  Alfalfa  middlings,  400  lbs  meat 
scraps,  10  lbs.  salt,  25  lbs.  charcoal, 
400  lbs.  bonemal.  For  each  100  lbs. 
of  the  mash  mixture,  2  lbs.  of 
poultry  tonic  is  added.  Fresh  drinking 
water  before  them  at  all  times.  For 
green  feed,  four  heads  cabbage  per  day ; 
also  give  them  three  pails  of  milk.  Some 
of  these  pullets  get  a  yellow  circle 
around  the  eye  and  finally  die.  They 
eat  up  every  loose  feather  and  pick 
them  out  of  each  other’s  tails.  These 
pullets  average  230  to  250  eggs  per  day. 

New  York.  k.  e.  g. 

You  are  feeding  your  pullets  a  ration 
very  high  in  animal  protein,  your  mash 
being  one-third  meat  scrap  and  bone- 
meal,  to  which  you  add  a  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk.  This  stimulates  egg  pro¬ 
duction  but  throws  a  burden  upon  the 
digestive  and  reproductive  organs  which 
will  break  down  birds  unable  to  work 
under  such  high  pressure.  I  should  cut 
out  at  least  one-half  of  the  meat  scrap 
and  continue  the  milk.  I  know  of 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  feeding  poultry 
tonics  with  a  suitable  ration ;  they  can¬ 
not  overcome  the  effects  of  improper 
feeding  and  are  not  needed  when  ani¬ 
mals  are  properly  fed.  Feather-pulling 
is  a  vice  likely  to  be  acquired  when 
fowls  are  closely  confined.  The  irrita¬ 
tion  from  lice  may  possibly  start  it 
and  the  taste  of  the  bloody  quills  con¬ 
tinues  it.  More  freedom  is  probably 
the  best  preventive.  .  m.  b.  d 


Minorca  Fowls 

Would  you  give  me  any  information 
regarding  Minorca  hens?  I  have  read 
that  they  lay  such  large  eggs.  I  am 
raising  Leghorns,  and  wThen  pullets  it 
is  hard  to  sell  such  small  eggs  even  at 
half-price.  For  about  two  or  three 
months  they  were  laying  very  small 
eggs.  I  would  like  to  raise  White 
Minoreas.  Do  they  lay  as  much  as 
Leghorns?  I  have  a  brooder-house  7xS 
ft.  How  many  baby  chicks  can  I  put 
in  it  ?  a.  c. 

Florida. 

Minoreas  are  fine  fowls  that  enjoy 
the  distinction  of  laying  about  the 
largest  and  whitest  eggs  known  to  the 
poultry  industry,  but  candor  compels 
us  to  say  that  as  a  breed  they  are  not 
the  equals  of  the  Leghorns  in  produc¬ 
tivity.  While  eggs  are  sold  by  the  dozen 
instead  of  by  weight,  the  Minoreas  will 
be  handicapped  in  spite  of  their  vir¬ 
tues.  All  pullets  lay  small  eggs  until 
they  have  acquired  more  maturity,  but 
some  strains  lay  smaller  eggs  than 
others,  and  you  might  be  benefited  by 
changing  yours.  A  brooder  house  7xS 
ft.  in  size  is  pretty  small  for  chicks ;  I 
should  not  care  to  keep  more  than 
from  150  to  200  in  such  a  building.  A 
small  flock  will  do  better  than  a  larger 
one,  anyway.  m.  b.  d. 


The  newly  married,  beautiful-but-dumb 
young  thing  dashed  into  the  house  in  the 
greatest  of  anguish.  “Oh,  Hector,”  she 
wailed,  “I’ve  just  been  bitten  by  a  dog !” 
“There,  there,  darling,”  soothed  the  brand- 
new  husband,  “don’t  you  worry.  Just  you 
go  and  put  some  peroxide  on  it.”  “Bu-but 
I-I  can’t,”  she  sobbed.  “It-it’s  run  away !” 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 


DUCKLINGS  From  Mammoth  Pekins 

*80.00  per  hundred.  Eggs,  *12.00  per  hundred.  S.  C. 
li.  I.  Red  Chicks,  *14.00  per  hundred.  Eggs,  *8  OO 
per  hundred.  L-  &  L.  CANHAM,  R.  F.  D.  7,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


Esbenshade’s  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys  “Teii 

marked,  large  frame,  healthy.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalog  for  stamp.  ESBENSHABE  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  R.  Hunks, Pa. 

Turk eys-White  Holland  Stock  and  EggSparilnfm. 


Mammoth  bronze  and  bourbon  red  turkeys— 

from  Boston  winners.  ELSIE  HALLBCK.  Washington  Depot,  CL 

TURKEYS  »tock  LUKENS,  Oxford,  Pa. 


You  CAN  Raise 
Big  Husky  Chicks 

without  the  usual  losses 

You  can  raise  big,  husky,  active  chicks — develop  well-muscled, 
two-pound  broilers  or  springers  for  the  market  in  7  to  8  weeks — 
have  early-laying  pullets — and  prevent  those  usual  chick  losses  that 
eat  up  your  poultry  profits — if  you  feed  B-B  Chick  Feeds. 

You  needn’t  take  our  word  for  the  results  and  savings  that  B-B 
Chick  Feeds  will  produce.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Eastern  Poultry- 
men  are  getting  remarkable  results  and  are  preventing  the  usual 
losses  with  their  chicks  by  feeding  the  Properly  Balanced  and 
"Always-Uniform”  B-B  Chick  Feeds. 


A.  W.  Early,  Fairport,  New  York,  says:  "I 
started  1 18  chicks  on  B-B  Chick  Starter.  I  lost 
only  one.  I  sold  2-pound  broilers  when  my  cock¬ 
erels  were  9  weeks  old.’’ 

Mrs.  Fred  Spafford,  Walworth,  N.  Y.,  writes, 
"I  started  1000  Chicks  on  B-B  Feeds.  They 
weighed  over  2  pounds  when  1 2  weeks  old.  I’m 
well  satisfied  with  B-B  Chick  Feeds.” 

E.  R.  Stiles,  Portland,  Maine,  writes,  “I  have 
never  had  such  satisfactory  results  from  any  feeds 
as  I  have  had  from  B-B  Chick  Feeds.  I  had 
white  Wyandottes  dress  2  J4  pounds  when  8 
weeks  old  and  pullets  from  the  same  lot  start  to 
lay  when  19  weeks  old.” 


"I  can  truthfully  say  I  have  never  had  the  suc¬ 
cess  with  any  feed  that  I  had  with  B-B  Chick 
Feeds,”  writes  Lloyd  Miller,  Hamburg,  Penn. 
"Last  season  I  raised  247  out  of  250  Chicks  with¬ 
out  any  trouble.” 

"I  have  used  B-B  Chick  Feeds  for  three  years 
and  have  had  most  gratifying  results,”  writes 
Otto  Wilkins,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

"We  hatched  7000  Chicks  this  year — fed  B-B 
Chick  Feeds — and  had  very  good  results,”  writes 
A.  P.  Bowman,  Bowman  Egg  Fafms,  Corfu, 
New  York.  "We  got  better  results  from  your 
feeds  than  we  did  the  year  before  from  a  highly 
advertised  feed  which  sells  at  a  higher  price.” 


And  so  it  goes.  It  isn’t  what  we  say  about  B-B  Chick  Feeds — but 
what  experienced  poultrymen  have  absolutely  proved  that  counts. 
And  we  have  thousands  of  just  such  letters  from  poultrymen.  Try 
B-B  Chick  Feeds  under  our  Money-Back  Guarantee.  It  means  just 
what  it  says. 

The  B-B  Chick  Feed  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Get  a  supply  of  B-B  Chick  Feeds  from  your  local  dealer.  Feed  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  directions  that  are  in  the  sacks.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
results  that  B-B  Chick  Feeds  produce  for  you — bring  the  sacks  and  the  un¬ 
used  feed  back  to  your  dealer — and  he  will  refund  every  cent  of  your  money. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Properly  Balanced  and  "Always  Uniform”  Dairy,  Poultry,  and  Stock  Feeds 


BULL  EHJ  BRAND 

Poultry,  Dairy  &  Stock  Feeds 

M-114 


big 


This 

Send 


catalog  is 
for  it 


4  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 

For  four  successive  (Illinois  State  Accrediting) 

years  our  stock  has  been  1  _  _  ___  ^  # 

inspected  and  passed  by  authorized 
state,  inspectors.  The  good  effects 
of  this  rigid  selection  has  been  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  our  breeding  work  each  year.  Corn  Belt  chicks  have  the 
accumulated  quality  of  four  successive  years  of  Accreditation.  It  makes 
difference.  Consider  this  in  buying  your  chicks. 

NOTE  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns  . 

Buff  Leghorns  &  Anconas  . ....  7.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Reds  .  7.75 

R.  C.  Reds,  W.  &  Bf.  Rks..  Blk.  Min... 

Buff  &  W.  Or.,  W.  Wyan.,  W.  Min.  _ 

Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Minoreas  .  9.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 10.50 

$1.00  per  100  discount  on  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  shipped  by  April  I. 

GET  THIS  FREE  CATALOG 

We  want  to  send  you  one  of  our  new  catalogs  that  tells  all  about  these 
chicks  that  will  make  money  for  you.  Read  in  this  catalog  how  we  select 
and  mate  our  breeders.  Get  the  catalog.  It  tells  about  our  special  matings. 

You  will  find  it  helpful.  It  is  free.  Send  all  correspondence  to  home  office. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$6.50  : 

$12.00 

$35.00 

$57.50  : 

$1 10.00 

.  7.00 

13.00 

38.50 

62.50 

120.00 

,  7.75 

14.50 

43.00 

70.00 

135.00 

.  8.00 

15.00 

44.50 

72.50 

140.00 

.8.50 

16.00 

47.50 

77.50 

150.00 

.  9.50 

18.00 

53.50 

87.50 

170.00 

.10.50 

20.00 

59.50 

97.50 

190.00 

D.  K.  ROTH 
Box  69 


&  SONS,  Owners 
Gibson  City,  III. 


—VERMONT  BRED  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 1 

VIGOROUS,  WINTER -HARDENED,  DIARRHEA  TESTED  STOCK 

Trap  nest  Records  tip  to  340  Eggs 

Great  Winter  Layers - 300-Egg  Males - Large  Eggs 

WE  ARE  STRICTLY  BREEDERS.  NOT  A  HATCHERY; 

2,000  Chicks  Weekly - Prices  Reasonable— Free  Circular 

MAPLEGLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  PROCTOR,  VERMONT 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Large  type,  vigorous,  exhibition  quality.  Production 
bred,  grow  heavier,  economical.  Catalog  free. 

25..  .*8.50,  50..  .*10.50,  100..  ,*82.00.  1000. ..*800, 
K.  BORMAN  Box  1  L  AUK  ELTON,  N.  J. 


YTlGOROtrS  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large 
T  frame,  big  bone.  MRS.  IDA  CIIUMIILEY,  Draper,  Va. 


Pekin  IWltlinac  *2<>perioo;  Eggs,  $io;wh.Leg, 
ICHID  LrUCKllUgS  Chicks,  $11  per  100;  Eggs,  $4. 

Other  breeds  at  low  prices.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARM,  Wbirtpn,  Ohio. 


HANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


t  get  this  strain  rigr 

State  Certified,  blood-tested  ana  trapnested  bree< 
eggs  and  chicks.  Free  catalog.  PEAKL  POULTRY 
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ABSOLUTELY  FREE 


Send  for  Gus’s  Alda  on  poultry  \Gv)sA»t* 
raising1.  Mailed  to  you  each  month  I 
absolutely  free.  Gives  valuable,  lfNfv\\\'rQY 
timely  advice  on  poultry  manage-  1  V'VjVJV  x 
ment.  Let  our  experience  help  you  1 
make  money.  No  obligation  at  all.  • 

Van  Wert  Hatchery,  Gus  Ickes,  Prop.,  R-4-A,  Van  Wert,  0 


Super-Quality  Chicks 

From  INSPECTED  Free  Range  Stock. 
REDS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WHITE,  BAR¬ 
RED  ROCKS,  GIANTS,  BLACK  MINORCA?. 
ANCONAS,  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Prices  right- 
Send  for  FREE  1928  Booklet  and  Prices. 
BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  E,  Bucyrus  Ohio 


Accreditecl  Ch icKs / 


Pay  tor  Chicks  When  You  Receive  Them. 
Especially  Selected,  Accredited  Stock 

ItEAUTIFlk  CATALOG  FREE 
Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  quality. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  13.  Kenton,  O. 

TANfiRFD  r'UTE'VC  from  Pennsylvania — State 
LEGHORN  CnltlVO  Certified.  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhea  “FREE”  flocks.  Only  207-262  Egg  Pedigreed 
Males  used.  Hatching  Eggs.  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels. 
Ten-Week  Old  Cockerels  and  Pullets, _  Free  f  [ - 

NORTH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  K  McAUIST  liRVlhl.E,  1  A. 

PINEROWCHICKS  Barred  Rocks,  S.C.  R.  I.  Re3s 

Chicks  from  healthy  vigorous  birds,  bred  for  Quality 
and  high  egg  production.  Foundation  stock  from  200 
to  290  egg  strain.  Write  today  for  circular  and  prices. 

PINE  ROW  POULTRY  FARM,  Paul  G.  Sellers,  Owner  and  Mgr. 
Dept.  B,  Unionville,  Pa. 

Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  Special 
prices  on  March  and  may  Chicks,  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A ■  Campbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks.  Penna.  supervised.  Blood  tested  flocks. 
Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  high  egg  production.  Catalogue 
free.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Mifflintown,  Penna. 

q  $9.00  Per  Hundred  Up. 

Good  Free  Range  Stock. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Mixed.  Circular 
and  Price  List.  Delivery  guaranteed. 

Long's  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  SO,  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 

50,000  ftS-ias:  Chicks  for  1928 

Every  chick  guaranteed  hatched  in  our  own  ineubatois 
Established  1911.  SLATY  RIDGE  FARM,  Palmyra,  Pa. 

/>  »  f  f/Yl/-  O  from  heavy  laying  flock.  Barred 

H  I  f,  K  S  Rocks,  14c:  Reds,  14c;  S.C.  W. 
AiWAV*-'  Leghorns,  1  2c;  Heavy  Mixed,  1  2c; 
Light  Mixed,  8c.  100*  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  B.  W.  AJ1EY  .  Cocolamus,  Penna. 

9c  UP.  8.  0.  White  Leghorns, 
Large  Barron  and  Bairon- 
Tancred  and  Common  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  Mixed.  100*  Guarantee.  “New” 
Circular  Free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 

^  a  ■■  ■  war  ^—1  Large  type  Tancred-Barron 
1*1  I  Vs  IV  SS9  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
12c  From  my  own  bred-to-lay  flock.  100*  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  E.  1.  BEUVEIt'S  HATCHERY,  McAli«tervill«.  Penna. 


CHICKS 


SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS 


Our  Illustrated  Booklet  ed,Bpedigreed  it.  I.  *lteds, 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Sent  upon  request. 

PINE  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Itox  66  C,WEST  MEDWAY,  MASS. 

Hollywood  Strain  S.  C. 

_ White  Leghorns.  Won 

the  Farmingdale  Contest.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 

^—*4  | f  CS  from  heavy  laying  strain.  Barred 

L-f  111  vlvw  Rocks.  14c:  Mixed,  10c.  100*  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  I.  EllRISMAN,  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 

mirVCBARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS  exclu- 

tniGIVa  Slvely-Big  bodies,  great  layers,  large 
eggs.  We  import  direct  from*  England.  Catalog  free. 

BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington.  Ohio 

-c-,w  ff  ry-tr  o  N.  Y.  Certified  White  Leghorns.  Big 
(  HU  birds,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs. 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  hatched. 
Free  catalog.  SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Akron,  N.Y. 

HEALTHY  QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

That  live,  $15  hun.  Reds,  *18.  From  our  own  flock  only. 
Circular.  WARNKEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 

Quality  White  Leghorn  Chix  Special  prices 

oil  large  lots.  Feeding  system  that  raises  91*  to  laying 
age  free.  1SR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


fill  If*  VC  Large  type  Barron  S.C.  W.  Leghorns,  $11 
UtllblVO  per  100.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM.  McAlisterville,  Pi. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12e,  from  our  free 
"  '  100*  guarantee.  Special 


o T TT/"'1 1/  C  S.  C.  w.Leg 

CHICKS 


prices  on  600  or  1000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  F.  B.  Erymoyir  McAlislerville.  Pi. 


Avoid  Disappointment ?^«f«8.cj. 

•  V-  _  X  _  1 : <l'  i  IIUI 


to  June  delivery. 


_ Leghorn  Chicks  early.  Feb." 

TAKBELL  FARMS,  Smlthrllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 


HILL'S  baby  CHICKS— Barred  Rocks  and  S.C.  W. Leghorns. 

From  special  selected,  free  range  breeders.  Write 
for  prices.  HILL'S  HAYCHERY  S  P0ULYRY  FARM,  SillsrA,  Ocliwire 

ROYAL  CHICKS  ^uaranteed  <*> live  ^n<1 


cular  free.  110  YAL  FARM 


produce  profits.  Cir- 

BERGEY,  PA. 


DADV  rilirVC  from  heavy  laying  strains— White 
dADI  LIllLIvO  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorn  and  Reds.  Blood  tested  or  under  State  Super¬ 
vision.  Write  for  catalogue.  BYR0R  PEPPER.  Georgetown,  Del. 


White  W  y  andottes 

Healthy,  free  range,  state  accredited  stock.  Good  type, 
large  birds.  Best  for  poultry  and  eggs.  Hatching 
Eggs,  Day-Old  Chicks.  Write  for  prices, 

WALTER  W.  COMBS  HAMPTON  FALLS,  N.  H. 

Martin  Dorcas,  from  the  fam- 
.  ous  Martin  Strain.  Chicks 
and  Eggs,  also  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  Reds.  Prices  reasonable. 

ANDltEW  B.  CAR1),  li.F.D.Iio.l,  Boonton,  Pi.  J. 


White  Wyandottes ; 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks,  $1 6  won  an  mst 

prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  last  3  years.  Real  quality.  Large 
catalog  free.  SHEIIMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  0. 


BABY  DlIX  BABY  DUX 

The  famous  Long  Island  Pekin  Ducklings  for  sale.  Im¬ 
mediate  shipments.  Price,  S30-100.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

SCHLEIN’S  BLUE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 
Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every - 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kinfirs  a  specialty. 
AM  other  breeds.  Send  stamps  for  catalog  and 
price,  list.  83  N.  Beacon  St. 

Allston  squab  Lo.  allston.  mass. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Islip,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


15  different  styles  of  Hovers.  Highest  Quality  at  Lowest  Prices. 


Oil  Hovers - - - - - Jrom  $4.00  to  $33.00 

Coal  Hovers  . . . . . . . . from  $10.00  to  $40.00 

Electric  Hovers _ _ _ _ _ from  $2.95  to  $22.00 

Incubators . . . . . . . . from  $4.90  to  $139.50 

Brooder  Houses . . .  . . from  $45.00  to  $144.50 


Brower  Mfg.  Co., 

Bos  A*  75  Quincy,  Ill.— Please  send  me  your  free  catalog. 

Name - - - - - — - - - 

P.0 _ R.F.D - 

Suite - - - , - * 


m 

Pay  the  postman  when  you 
get  your  chicks.  Pure-bred  se¬ 
lected  stock  with  fine  breed  type  and 
laying  ability.  Big  Catalog  Free.  Write 
for  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells 
all  about  our  chicks  and  our  C.O.D. 
plan  of  shipment.  Writetoday.  We 
also  furnish  2  and  6  weeks  old  chicks. 
J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  Dept.  27,  Ottawa,  0. 


Pure  Bred  Chicks 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Write  NOW  for  our  illustrated  catalog 
and  loiv  prices  on  these  breeds. 


ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 


Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


Day  Old  Two  Weeks  Old 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS  R.  I.  REDS 

Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet,  describing 
our  farm,  stock,  etc.  Our  Tailored  strain 
Leghorns  are  as  good  as  the  best.  Eighteen 
years  in  the  chick  and  chicken  business. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


12,000  Hens  Mated 
to  Pedigreed  Males 

Males  heading  our  flocks  are  from  dams 
with  records  of  200-273  eggs.  Get  our 
catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  especial¬ 
ly  bred  White  I.eghorns.  Two  sons  of 
Maizie,  the  world’s  record  hen,  are  in  our 
flocks.  Over  210  hens  made  over  200  eggs 
in  trapnest  under  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  on  our 
two  breeding  farms.  All  chicks  Ohio  accredited.  Write 
for  details  Prices  are  right  and  our  stock  unusual. 
LAYON  LEGHORN  FARMS,  R.  6,  St.  Clalrsvllle,  Ohio 


Maizie 
World’s 
Record  Hen 


200,000  “CHICKS”  1928 

“GOODLING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 


The  Best  Popular 

Breeds  on 

Free 

Range 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ 

. $12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Hocks 

62.50 

120.00 

S.  C.  Khode  Island  Reds. 

.  15.00 

75  00 

Broilers,  Assorted . 

.  11.00 

52  50 

100  00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100*  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R  1,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D! 


Send  no  money.  Just  mall  your  order.  Pay  after  you  see  chicks. 
From  pt^pe-bred,  high  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 
L.ve  delivery  cu.ranteed.  pricc!l  on.  25  60  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ....  $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

S  C,  Brown  Leghorns  ....  3.50  6.60  12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  ....  4.00  7.50  -14.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00  7.60  14.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  ....  4.00  7.60  14  00 

White  Wyandottes .  4.60  8.60  16.00 

Mixed,  all  Varieties .  3.00  6.60  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
laroer  lots  free  on  request. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  BELLEF0NTE,  PA. 


CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $3.50  $6.50  $12 

S.  C.  Barred.  Rocks  4.00  7.50  14 

8.  C.  R.  I.  Beds  4.00  7.50  14 

Mixed  3.00  5.00  9 

100#  live  delivery  postpaid.  Special  prices 
on  larger  lots.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  IIATCHEKY 
F.  IS.  Leister,  Prop.  lt.II.  3  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


BABY  OHICKS 

100*  Live  Delivery.  Catalog  Free 

25  50  100  500  1000 


Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds.. 

$3  75 

$7. ‘25 

$u.oo 

$67.50 

$130 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ 

3. ‘25 

6.50 

12.00 

67.50 

110 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

,  3. *25 

6  60 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

Light  Mixed . 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

48.50 

80 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 


Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


CHICKS 


Every  Chick  Produced  From 
Pure-bred  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 
MARCH  and  APRIL  DELIVERY 
100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $14.00  $67.50  $130 

Bd.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds...  16.00  7  7.50  150 

Wh.  Wyandottes  &  Bk.  Minorcas  17.00  82.50  160 

Astd.  Chicks— Light  10c,  Heavy  12c,  Pekin  Ducklings  80o 


Lots  less  than  10U  add  lc  per  chick.  Order  direct  from  Adv.  or 
write  for  circular  and  prices.  Also  Special  Mating  and  Two-Week 
Old  Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs.  Bank  reference.  Postage  paid,  100^ 
live  delivery.  TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

25  SO  XOO 

White  and  Bi  own  Leghorns. .  48.50  #*>.50  UH2.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  ?.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  52.75  5.00  9.00 

These  chicks  are  carefully  selected  from  free  range 
bred-to-lay  stock.  We  pay  postage.  100*  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Write  for  our  reduced  prices  on  large  lots. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS  K?  EEi 

tree.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA 


Mammoth  Bronze  Breeding  Turkeys  “ear*d 

MRS.  ALFRED  E7  REID  Star  Route  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Properly  JTntelied  Safe  I>ellvery 

Barred  Rocks .  14c 

White  Leghorns .  12c 

MIFFLIN  IIATCHEKY  MIFFLIN,  PA. 


The  Henyard 


Hebrew  Holidays 

For  the  convenience  of  shippers  of 
live  poultry  catering  to  the  Hebrew 
trade,  the  following  dates  for  this  year 
are  given : 

Purim,  Tuesday,  March  6,  best  mar¬ 
ket  days,  March  2-3 ;  commodities  in 
demand,  live  fowls  and  hen  turkeys. 

Passover,  Thursday,  April  5,  best 
market  days,  April  2-3 ;  commodities  in 
demand,  live  turkeys,  fat  fowls,  ducks 
and  geese. 

Last  Passover,  Wednesday,  April  11, 
best  market  days,  April  7-0 :  commodi¬ 
ties  in  demand,  prime  quality  of  all 
kinds  of  live  poultry. 

Feast  of  Weeks,  Friday,  May  25,  best 
market  days,  May  22-23 ;  commodities 
in  demand,  very  little  extra  for  this 
holiday. 

Jewish  New  Year  (Rosh  Hashonah), 
Saturday,  September  15,  best  market 
days,  September  10-12 ;  commodities  in 
demand,  live  fat  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks 
and  geese. 

Day  of  Atonement  (Yom  Kippur), 
Monday,  September  24,  best  market 
days,  September  21-22 ;  commodities  in 
demand,  all  prime  live  poultry,  espe¬ 
cially  White  Leghorn  chickens  and 
roosters. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Suecoth),  Sat¬ 
urday,  September  29,  best  market  days, 
September  25-27 ;  commodities  in  de¬ 
mand,  live  ducks,  fowls  and  fat  geese. 

Feast  of  Law,  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
October  6-7,  best  market  days,  October 
3-4 ;  commodities  in  demand,  prime 
quality  of  all  kinds  of  live  poultry. 


Blood  in  Eggs 

What  causes  the  white  of  an  egg  to 
be  nearly  all  blood?  I  have  found  this 
twice.  My  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets 
are  laying  quite  heavily.  I  have  also 
found  two  or  three  pullets  that  are 
drooping  and  don't  seem  lively  or  eat 
very  much.  They  show  no  other  signs, 
except  they  are  slightly  pale.  They 
have  been  laying  about  a  month. 

Bohemia,  N.  Y.  g.  n. 

Blood  may  be  included  within  the 
egg  shell  in  a  small  blood  vessel  in  the 
oviduct  bursts  and  permits  a  slight 
hemorrhage  as  the  egg  is  being  formed. 
This  is  an  accident  that  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled,  and  such  eggs  must  be  detected 
by  candling.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  droopiness  and  pale  combs  in  fowls. 
These  are  signs  of  disease  common  to 
many  and  are  not  characteristic  of  any 
particular  one.  m.  b.  d. 


Whitewashing  Pigeon 
Coops;  Rabbit 
Breeding 

1.  How  should  I  whitewash  my 
pigeon  coops,  and  when?  They  are 
small  houses  and  birds  are  breeding  all 
the  time.  2.  Where  could  I  get  the 
best  information  on  real  good  rabbits? 
What  is  wanted  for  the  market?  Are 
they  always  wanted  all  the  year  round? 

Stamford,  Conn.  r.  k. 

1.  Whitewashing  is  best  done  in  warm 
weather,  when  the  walls  can  quickly 
dry.  After  the  weather  becomes  settled 
in  the  Spring  and  before  vermin  have 
had  time  to  multiply  is  a  good  time. 

2.  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  496,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  devoted 
to  raising  and  marketing  Belgian  hares 
and  other  rabbits.  This  is  free  upon 
application.  This  bulletin  speaks  of 
rabbit  culture  as  a  reasonably  profitable 
venture  where  circumstances  are  favor¬ 
able  and  one  that  may  often  be  taken 
up  in  connection  with  other  work.  Rais¬ 
ing  rabbits  for  market  and  for  sale  as 
breeders  has  often  been  boomed  beyond 
any  reasonable  limits,  fanciful  tales 
of  the  profits  to  be  made  being  told  by 
those  who  had  stock  to  sell.  I  have 
known  a  great  many  to  go  into  the  bus¬ 


iness  as  a  business,  none  to  stay  long. 
As  pets,  rabbits  are  charming ;  as  meat, 
they  are  valuable,  but  as  a  permanent 
source  of  large  income  they  should  be 
looked  upon  with  a  wary  eye  by  any¬ 
one  casting  about  for  an  occupation. 

M.  B.  D. 


Blue  Vitriol  for  Chicks 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  put  blue 
vitriol  in  the  drinking  water  for  baby 
chicks  as  a  preventive?  If  so,  at  what 
age  would  it  he  advisable  to  start  this 
medicine?  Would  it  have  to  he  put  in 
earthenware  drinking  fountains?  Would 
the  40  per  cent  dried  milk  ration  he 
better?  "Would  it  bo  advisable  to  give 
this  ration,  even  if  the  chicks  show  no 
sign  of  coceidiosis?  Is  it  dangerous  to 
feed  semi-solid  buttermilk  in  galvan¬ 
ized  drinking  fountains?  p.  a.  s. 

If  chicks  must  be  raised  upon  ground 
long  used  by  poultry,  and  thus  prob¬ 
ably  badly  infected  by  the  germs  of 
coceidiosis,  it  is  recommended  by,  good 
authorities  to  add  blue  vitriol  to  their 
drinking  water  at  three  weeks  of  age 
and  continue  it  past  the  danger  stage. 
One  ounce  of  the  blue  vitriol  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  10  gallons  of  water,  and  this 
is  given  for  their  drink.  I  do  not  know 
that  metal  drinking  vessels  con'd  not 
be  used,  hut  wooden  or  earthenware 
are  best.  I  should  not  advise  a  40  per 
cent  dry  ration  where  coceidiosis  is  not 
present.  Such  heavy  feeding  of  animal 
protein  over  a  long  continued  peirod 
has  danger  in  itself.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  dry  milk  in  the  mash  in 
that  proportion  where  chicks  are  not 
infected.  Milk  in  any  form  is  desir¬ 
able  as  a  preventive  of  some  value  if 
given  in  ample  quantity.  The  idea  of 
the  40  per  cent  milk  mash  is  to  keep  a 
constant  stream  of  milk  sugar  going 
through  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
chicks,  thus  making  a  condition  there 
inimical  to  the  life  of  the  germs  of 
coceidiosis.  Liquid  milk  has  the  same 
effect,  though  perhaps  to  a  lesser  de¬ 
gree.  I  should  not  feed  sour  milk  in 
new  galvanized  vessels  ;  after  they  have 
become  darkened  by  use  and  exposure 
there  is  probably  no  danger,  m.  b.  d. 


Feather  Eating;  Worm 
Medicine;  Australorps 

1.  I  have  Leghorns  and  they  eat 
small  feathers  which  they  pick  up. 
Why  is  that?  2.  What  is  the  best 
worm  medicine  for  chickens,  which  is 
not  so  high-priced?  3.  Are  Australorps 
suited  to  the  climate  of  Florida? 

Florida.  a.  ir.  f. 

1.  Fowls  sometimes  eat  feathers  be¬ 
cause  of  a  depraved  appetite  that  im¬ 
pels  them  to  pick  up  and  eat  indigest¬ 
ible  substances,  sometimes  because  of 
the  taste  of  blood  upon  freshly  pulled 
quills.  2.  The  most  commonly  used 
worm  remedy  is  tobacco  dust  of  not 
less  than  iy2  per  cent  nicotine  content. 
A  pound  of  this  is  mixed  with  50  lbs. 
of  the  mash  fed  and  given  over  a  period 
of  several  weeks,  an  occasional  dose  of 
Epsom  salts,  one  pound  to  each  100 
grown  fowls  in  wet  mash  or  drinking 
water,  being  also  given.  3.  Austra- 
lorps  are  kept  in  warm  climates  as  well 
as  cold,  though  their  original  home  is 
Australia.  They  appear  to  be  increas¬ 
ing  in  popularity  in  this  country,  if  the 
records  of  the  laying  contests  can  be 
taken  as  evidence.  Last  year  there 
were  80  entered  in  6  contests ;  this  year 
175  in  12  contests.  While  they  are  ex¬ 
cellent  layers,  there  is  some  complaint 
as  to  the  size  of  their  eggs.  m.  b.  d. 


Auto  Tourist  :  “I  clearly  had  the 
right  of  way  when  this  man  ran  into  me. 
and  yet  you  say  I  was  to  blame.”  Local 
Cop :  “You  certainly  was.”  Autoist : 
“Why?”  Local  Cop:  “Because  his  father 
is  mayor,  his  brother  is  chief  of  police, 
and  I’m  engaged  to  his  sister.” — Open 
Road. 
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Tests  over  a  period  of  years  have  proved 
the  value  of  molasses  in  poultry  feeding. 
It  is  rich  in  vitamin  B.  It  contains  potash. 
Being  slightly  laxative  it  relieves  constipa¬ 
tion.  In  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter, 
it  is  of  exceptional  value  in  preventing 
coccidiosis. 

*  *  * 

Quaker^F ul-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  remains 
a  dry  mash,  pleasant  to  handle  and  easy  to 
feed.  By  an  exclusive  process  the  molasses 
is  combined  with  the  other  ingredients  so 
that  the  texture  of  the  feed  remains  fine 
and  dry. 

*  *  * 

Use  this  good  ration  this  year.  You’ll  get 
early  birds  for  market.  The  pullets  you 
keep  will  be  the  finest  you’ve  ever  had. 

It’s  easy  and  economical  to  feed  Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter.  You  can  raise 
more  birds  with  no  more  labor. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  the  1928  Ful- 
O-Pep  Poultry  Book.  Your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  card  will  do. 

The  Quaker  Oafs  (ompany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of  live  stock 
and  poultry  feeds — buy  the  feeds  in  striped  sacks 


QUAKER  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter 
"does  the  work”  because  it’s  just  the 
right  combination  of  the  things  baby 
chicks  should  have  —  and  nothing  else! 

A  base  of  pure,  soft  oatmeal  .  .  .  vitamin¬ 
laden  cod  liver  oil  .  .  .  fresh  cod  liver 
meal  .  .  .  valuable  minerals  .  .  .  and  now, 
molasses!  These  are  ingredients  every 
poultry  owner  should  know  about. 

*  *  * 

Think  of  this :  oatmeal  is  more  digestible 
(96%  available)  than  arty  other  grain 
product .  It  is  soft  and  non-irritating.  It 
just  fits  a  baby  chick’s  tender  digestive 
tract. 

The  cod  liver  oil  in  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter  is  the  finest  oil  to  be  had. 
It  works  like  sunshine,  helps  prevent 
rickets,  leg  weakness,  toe -picking,  and 
kindred  ailments.  It  helps  to  build  large, 
strong  bones. 

Cod  Liver  Meal,  in  just  the  right  propor¬ 
tion,  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  every  other 
ingredient  in  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter.  It 
sends  nourishment  "right  to  the  spot.” 

And  now  The  Quaker  Oats  Company  an¬ 
nounces  another  important  ingredient  for 
this  exceptionally  good  feed— molasses! 


Just  the  Things 
Baby  Chicks  Need 

Oatmeal ! 

•  ..Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Meal! 

...Molasses! 


Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 
CHICK  STARTER 
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Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed 
fng  birds  selected  and  leg-banded  by 
expert  trained  by  Poultry  Dept.,  Ohio 
State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  14c 
each.  Light  Brahmas,  20c  each.  Write 
for  special  price  on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

FromZHeavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

——  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leuhorns  $3.50  56.50  $12  55.7.50  $110 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  4.00  7.50  14  62  50  130 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain  6  00  10.50  20  95.00 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  3  00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns.. 

Barred  Hocks . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50 

Light  Mixed .  2 .75 

ifc  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots, 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  postprepaid. 

Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterviUe,  Pa 


25 

50 

100 

88.60 

$6.50 

812.00 

4.00 

7. SO 

14.00 

4.2ft 

8.00 

16.00 

8.60 

6.B0 

12.00 

2.76 

5.00 

9.00 

Full  count.  100% 
Bank  reference. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 
Free  Range  Stock. 

Write  for  prices.  Prompt  Live  Delivery. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Prop.  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


Barron  Leg'horn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  ExtraQuality  Chicks  from  thorough¬ 
bred  matings  any  week  after  February 
14th,  at  SI  8  per  100;  977  per  500;  SI  50 

Sei  1000.  10  per  cent  books  your  order.  Circular  FREE. 
Robert  Clauser,  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  QUA  It  AN  TEED 

lOO  500  lOOO 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $12  $57  50  $110 


Brown  Leghorns 
Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds  * 

Black  Minercas  -  -  - 

Mixed . 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


CHIX 


12 

14 

14 

14 

9 


57.50 

67.50 
67  50 
67.50 
42  50 


110 

130 

130 

130 

80 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


Member  I.  B.  C.A. 


"MARTIN’S  STRAIN” 

White  Wyandotte, 
Ulsh’s  Superior  White 
and  Barred  Rock 

Strongchicks  from  healthy 
stock.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices. 

JAS-  E.  ULSH  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Leghorns 

Well-hatched,  well-bred,  from  best  heavy  egg  strains. 
Lowest  possible  prices  for  really  good  chicks.  100%  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 

DR.  ROMIG’S  fiLTSv  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  814,  “Martin’s  Strain”  White 
Wyandottes,  816.  Heavy  Mixed,  812.  From  personally 
selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  F.  C.  ROMIG.  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

FERRIS  STRAIN  pLJir'K’C 
WHITE  LEGHORN  LniV/iVO 

Send  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50-500  $110-1000 

Postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  •  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

PRICES  FOR  MARCH  AND  APRIL 

lOO  50  25 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds..  814.00  87.50  84.00 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed.  12.00  6.50  8.50 

Free  range  flocks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAlisterviUe,  Penna. 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns  $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barred  Rocks  4  00  7.50  14.00  67.50  180 

R.  I.  Reds  4.00  7  50  14.00  67.60  130 

Mixed  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


chE 


Chicks 


WHI  Ship  C.  O.  D 

.  25 

50 

too 

S.  O.  Beds . 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$14  00 

Barred  ltocks... 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

White  Leghorns.. 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Heavy  Mixed _ 

,  3.50 

6  50 

12.00 

Light  Mixed . . 

.  2.75 

6.00 

9.00 

500  lots,  &c  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

"  100%  delivery.  Circular. 

TV,  A.  LAUVER  -  Me  ALISTEUVI I.I.F.,  PA. 

CHI  C  K  S 


25 


50 

86.50 

7.50 

6.50 
5.00 


100 

812.00 
14.00 
12.00 
9.00 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $8.50 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.75 

4sc  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1000 lots,  fullcount,  100%  live 
arrival  guarantee.  Parcel  Post  prepaid  to  your  door. 
Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write 
for  free  circular.  FRANK  NACE  •  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 

GOOD  CHICKS  Pay  BigProfits 

County  Line  Chicks  are  this  kind.  You  get  the  best 
when  you  get  County  Line  Chicks.  Five  varieties. 
Bred  for  Health  and  Production.  CATALOG  FREE. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 
Box  11,  Telford,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  2e. 
Rocks,  Reds,  1  4c.  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  15c.  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washington ville,  Pa. 

CHICKS  and  DUX  C.O.  D. 

Fine  pure-bred  chicks  and  baby  ducks  at  prices  to  fit 
your  pocketbook.  Pedigreed  males  and  selected  fe¬ 
males  make  chicks  of  finest  quality.  Free  poultry  book 
and  catalog.  Get  details  of  our  liberal  C.  O.  D.  offer. 

COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  S  HATCHING  CO..  Box  124,  TIRO.  0. 


CHICKS 


Eggs  laid  by  breeders  on  our 
own  farm.  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  100%  Barron  strain. 
Barred  P.  Rocks  (Van  Winkles.)  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalog.  THE  CYCLONE  IUT01IEKY,  Millerstown,  Penna. 


S.C.WH.  LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  continuously  for  17  years. 

Our  birds  are  all  high  producers  of  large  white  eggs’ 
more  than  that  they  are  beautiful  stay  white  birds  with 
low  tail  carriage.  Nowhere  can  you  see  more  vitality, 
beauty  and  handling  qualities  in-  breeding  males.  Our 
neighbors  buy  75%  of  our  output,  there  is  a  reason. 

Before  you  order  your  chicks,  hatching  eggs  or 
cockerels  visit  our  farm  or  let  us  send  you  our  catalog. 
A  postal  will  bring  it. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm  F  J  P™pART’ 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Big  Fluffy  Chicks 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  1. 
Reds,  Wh.  Leghorns  and  Anconas. 
Bred,  hatched  and  shipped  right. 
They  grow,  lay  and  pay.  Save 
money,  order  from  this  Hatch¬ 
ery,  Circular  and  price  list 
FREE.  Write  today, 

BRUSH  VALLEY  FARMS 

Dept.  R  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


Especially  Selected  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Our 
breeding  birds  are  carefully  selected  by  an  expert 
trained  and  authorized  by  Ohio  State  University. 

ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD- 
Send  Only  $1.00 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  Anconas,  White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Black 
Leghorns,  $1  2.75  per  100.  Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks, 
$14.75.  Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Silver  Laced  W  y¬ 
andottes,  S.C.  and  R.C.  R.I.  Reds,  Buff  and  White  Orping 
tons,  $15.75.  Light  Brahmas,  $1 9.75.  Circular  free. 
Bellefontaine  Baby  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS  from  pure  bred,  free  range 
flock — Anconas,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds. 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Leghorns. 
No  fancy  prices.  Chicks  from  flocks  under  State  Super¬ 
vision  at  slight  advance  in  price.  My  interest  in  my 
customers  does  not  end  with  the  sale  of  chicks.  I  guaran¬ 
tee  satisfaction  also.  100%  delivery.  Write  for  circular. 
SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHERY,  Millersburg,  Pa. 


ZELLER’S 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  Tancred  —  Barron 
English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Trapnested  matings.  Pepful  and  vigorous 
chicks  at  $16  per  lOO— $<7  per  500-9150 
per  lOOO.  Also  quality  White  Wyandottes, 
Jiocks  and  Beds.  Circular.  10$  books  order. 

EDGAR  A.ZELLER.2014  Manada  St  , HARRISBURG,  PENN 


BAB  Y  CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ 

$8.75 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas., 

.  4.50 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

1 30 

S.  C.  White  Hocks.. . 

.  4.50 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

180 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks.. 

.  4.50 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Mixed  or  Broilers. .. . 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed — Postpaid. 

EI1GEYVOOD  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 

McAlisterviUe,  Pa. 

for  March  and  April  Delivery 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 


Arthur  L.  Romig,  Prop. 

Baby  Chicks 


White  Leehorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Haired  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Rhode  Island  Reds....  4.00  7.50  14.00  67  50  130 
Silver  Led.  Wyandottes  4.50  8  50  16.00  75.00 

Light  Mixed .  3  00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6  50  12  00  57.50  110 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  stock. 
White  for  Catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 


IN  LOTS  OF  25 


50 


lOO 


500  lOOO 


4  00 

7.50 

14  00 

67  50 

130 

3  75 

7  00 

13  00 

62.50 

120 

3  50 

6  50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

3  00 

5  50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Wh.  Wyandottes... $4.50  $8.50  $16  00  $77.50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds . 4  00 

Wh.  Leghorns . 3.75 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50 

Light  Mixed .  3  00 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100$  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  booklet  free. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

We  offer  some  Rock  Chicks  from  Pennsylvania  State 
Sealed  Leg  Banded— Certified. 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  SO  100 

S.C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  88.7ft  87.2ft  814.00 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns...  8.2ft  6.2ft  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.60  4.76  9.00 

We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100%  good,  strong 
chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Props-,  Star  Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BLOOD-TESTED 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  CHICKS 

15,000  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested,  culled 
for  high  egg  production  and  are  regu¬ 
larly  inspected.Prices  reasonable.  W  rite 
for  catalog  stating  number  you  desire. 

MASSANUTTEN  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  3311,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


9 


CHICKS 


Leghorns,  200  Egg  Strain. 
L.  W.  HAMBLIN  WILSON,  N.  1. 


STICKLER'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
Wiiite  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these 
matings  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed,  any  week  after 
Feb.  15th  at  S 1  6  per  100— $77  per  500— 
$1  BO  per  1000.  10%  books  order.  Also  extra 
fine  White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  L.  Wyandottes.  Catalog  free. 

L.  F.  Strickler  Box  R 


Sheridan,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

$3.75 

$6.50 

$12.00 

4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

3.00 

5  50 

9.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  4.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler* .  3.00  _  _ 

Bank  reference.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Circular  free. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM  •  •  Coeolamus,  Pa. 

FINE  PURE-BRED  CHICKS 

Write  for  our  catalog.  It  tells  about  our  chicks  from 
pure-bred  selected  stock.  We  have  been  in  the  chick 
business  for  years  and  know  how  to  produce  the  kind  of 
chicks  you  want  at  prices  which  will  make  money  for 
you.  Write  today.  SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  V.  Tiffin,  Ohio 


WHY 


has  the  demand  for  our 
High-Grade  Chicks 
doubled  each  season. 
Tancred  Strain  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  240- 
312  Egg  Breeding.  Cir¬ 
cular  Tells  Why.  H.  C. 
ASHBERY  &  SON,  Sodus,  N.  Y, 


Range  Paralysis 

I  called  on  a  customer  of  ours  re¬ 
cently  who  has  about  700  pullets  raised 
from  chicks  bought  of  us.  They  are 
now  eight  months  old.  Every  few  days 
a  fine-looking  pullet  will  go  lame  or 
droop  a  wing  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days 
die.  This  has  been  going  on  since  they 
were  about  five  months  old.  He  is  feed¬ 
ing  gluten  and  linseed  oil  meal  in  his 
masli,  two  things  I  don't  like.  Are  they 
harmful?  r.  m. 

New  York. 

-This  trouble  is  very  probably  what 
has  been  called  range  paralysis,  though 
it  is  not  confined  to  birds  on  range  or 
to  those  of  any  particular  age.  Crow¬ 
ing  cockerels  and  pullets  are  most  often 
affected,  however,  and  frequently  be¬ 
fore  they  are  brought  in  from  range  in 
the  Fall.  No  one  has  been  able  to  find 
any  definite  cause  or  any  cure.  Of  the 
various  possible  causes  suggested,  none 
has  been  proven  to  be  responsible.  The 
disease  shows  itself  by  sudden  loss  of 
the  use  of  wing  or  leg,  or  still  more 
extensive  paralysis,  while  the  bird  is 
apparently  in  full  health.  Death  usu¬ 
ally  follows  after  a  few  days.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  likely  to  linger  on  the  premises 
for  several  years.  No  particular  foods 
or  methods  of  feeding  can  now  be  held 
responsible  for  this  trouble,  it  frequent¬ 
ly  appearing  in  flocks  having  the  best 
of  food  and  care.  Gluten  feed  is  liked 
by  some  poultrymen,  disliked  by  others, 
without,  so  far  as  I  know,  very  much 
evidence  to  prove  its  suitability  or  lack 
of  it.  Oil  meal  should,  of  course,  be 
used  in  limited  amount,  if  at  all. 

M.  B.  D. 


War  on  Worms  and  Poultry 
Disease 

The  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural 
College  suggests  seven  “words  to  the 
wise”  in  a  campaign  against  poultry 
disease. 

“Hatch  or  Buy  Chicks  Early”  is  the 
first.  Figures  from  the  farm  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contests  for  five  years  show  that 
chicks  hatched  before  May  15  produced 
75  eggs  the  first  six  months  from  No¬ 
vember  to  May,  and  those  hatched 
after  May  15  produced  68  eggs  for  the 
same  period. 

“Keep  Brooder  House  Clean.”  The 
steps  suggested  for  cleaning  a  brooder 
house  thoroughly  are :  First,  scrape  the 
floor,  thus  removing  all  accumulated 
droppings  and  litter ;  second,  sweep  the 
ceiling,  wall  and  floor ;  third,  scrub  the 
floor,  side  walls,  and  window  sills  with 
hot  lye  solution ;  fourth,  clean  all 
brooding  equipment ;  and  fifth,  after 
the  house  is  dry  spray  with  an  ap¬ 
proved  disinfectant. 

“Provide  Clean  Range  or  Close  Con¬ 
finement.”  By  clean  range  is  meant 
ground  on  which  no  chickens  have  been 
raised  for  at  least  a  year  and  where  no 
poultry  manure  has  been  scattered  for 
at  least  two  years.  If  room  is  so 
limited  that  clean  range  cannot  be 
provided,  close  confinement  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

“Keep  Old  and  Young  Stock  Sepa¬ 
rate.”  Do  not  let  the  youngsters  come 
in  contact  with  the  laying  stock  which 
may  be  carrying  the  germs  of  coccidio- 
sis  and  roundworm  while  being  appar¬ 
ently  healthy. 

“Build  Screen  Manure  Pit.”  This 
Will  partially  eliminate  the  common 
fly  which  is  a  fruitful  source  of  worm 
infestation. 

“Supply  Wire  Dropping  Boards.”  As 
dropping  boards  furnish  a  good  source 
of  infection,  these  should  be  screened 
to  prevent  the  birds  from  walking  on 
the  droppings.  A  l^-in.  mesh  wire 
stretched  tightly  beneath  the  roost 
poles  is  recommended. 

“Clean  Dropping  Boards  Daily.” 
From  May  to  October,  droppings  should 
be  cleaned  from  the  boards  and  placed 
iu  the  screen  manure  pit. 


CHICKS  WORTH 
YOUR  MONEY 

From  the  largest  flock  of  certified  hens 
in  Maryland.  Single  comb  white  Leg¬ 
horns— trap  nested  Wyckoff-Tancred 
strains.  Record  egg  production,  250  to 
300  eggs. 

Write  for  our  FREE  book,  “PROFIT¬ 
MAKING  POULTRY,”  and  place  your 
order  early 

P  O.  Box  102 


IT  T  QTr>F  POULTRY  FARM 

I  l^  L-yO-L-LAJ-^  MT,  AIRY,  MD, 


BABY  CHICKS 

That  LIVE  and  GROW 

From  Delaware's  choice  Hocks.  All  breediner  flocks 
under  personal  supervision  of  FRANK  VADAKIN, 
former  Superintendent  of  Public  Ledger-North 
American  Egg  Laying  Contest  for  nine  years. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

On  Barred  Rock  Broiler  Chicks 

for  January  and  February 

LINCOLN  HATCHERIES 

Phone  Milford  1 90-R-22 

Lincoln  City,  Del.  Milford,  Del. 


——SINGLE  COM  B 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

*?finO  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  n  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
,eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar..  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


\\T  BARRON  STRAIN  ENGLISH  r% 

White  leghornS 

are  large,  husky  birds,  producing  large  white  eggs.  Im¬ 
ported  Cockerels  sired  our  breeders  and  250  egg  males 
head  our  pens.  All  B.W.D.  tested.  Circular  ou  request. 

CLARAREN  COURT  FARM,  Rotlyn,  I,.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EWING’S  WHITE1  LEGHORNS 

give  satisfaction.  24th  year.  White  Leghorns  exclusively. 
For  14  years,  males  from  250  to  314  egg  heus  have  sired 
my  stock.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free,  on  farm 
range,  HUSKY  CHICKS  and  FERTILE  EGGS.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Discount  on  early  orders.  Catalog  free. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ALTANTIC,  PA. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Get  your  chicks  from  the  flock  that  produced  the  pens 
that  won  second  place  for  two  consecutive  years  in  the 
New  Jersey  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Breeders  are  selected 
for  size,  vigor,  type  and  good  production  of  large  white 
eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER  MOUNT  HOLLY.  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why  the 
Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  moat  profitable  breed 
on  earth.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R.  Piltjtown,  N.  J. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Right 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Warren,  Mgr.,  Mt  Ephraim,  N.  J 


Husky  Baby  Chicks  HatcLhaeydinf^mt0HCKal,hy 

Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns.  Write  for  prices. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM.  Milford.  Delaware 


TANCRED  white  leghornc: 

*  254-312  EGG  RECORDS 

CHICKS,  S18.  S21:  EGGS.  SIO.  S12  per  lOO 

Same  lines  as  our  Contest  winners.  2000  tested  breeders, 
bred  for  productivity  of  large  white  eggs.  25th  year 
Descriptive  catalog.  PLANKS'  POULTRY  F ARM  Gefiyskurg,  Pa’ 


Are  You  Receiving 

eggs’  We  do,  because  of  size  of  eggs  and  chalk-white 
color.  We  won  four  first  prizes  at  State  Fair  for  best 
white  eggs.  Largest  Certified  Flock  in  State.  CHICKS — 
Circular.  FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y- 


ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  CERTIFIED  FLOCKS 

in  New  York  State.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  since  1911. 
Circular.  -RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


Buying  With  Assurance 

chicks,  45  acres  free  farm  range.  18  years  successful 
Breeder.  10  consecutive  years  N.  Y.  State  Certification. 
Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested  of  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  under  supervision  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College. 
We  never  breed  from  pullets.  Catalogue  on  request. 
BILL  VIEW  FAH5I,II.F.  Hendrickson,  Itrldgekumpton,li,I.,N.  Y. 


C  f  WGitp  T  polinrnc  JJat,olliner  Esers,  Baby  Chicks, 
u.  IT  IIIIC  Legnurns  Cockerels.  Write  for  catalog?. 

CKDAIIIIUIIST  POULTRY  FARM  Bor  Y  ItAIlWAY,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks  Rlegh'o1u*sS’ 

From  healthy,  high  producing  stock. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue. 


CHICKS  FROM  TRAPNESTED  HENS 

with  records  of  160  to  280  eggs.  Hollywood  Tancreds 
best  blood.  Pedigreed  males.  America’s  finest  btood. 
Free  range,  especially  fed.  Only  1,000  weekly.  Order 
now  to  get  choice  delivery  date.  25%  books  order 

100-si  8  .  500-S85.  GLENROAD  FARM.  Bloomabury.'N.  J. 


Miller’s  Baby  Chix 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  R.  I.  RED 

Own  eggs,  from  disease  free  State  tested  stock,  trap- 
nested  and  production  bred.  Quality  and  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular.  FRED  H.  MILLER.  Route  1,  Rockville  Conn. 


PRODUCTION  BRED  CHICKS  f.^ite#,L8eK 

Large  type.  ADAM  SEA8URY,  Evergreen  Poultry  Farm,  Sayville,  L.  I 

JONES’BARREDROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Geoi  fieloivn.  Del. 


Pure  Bred  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

$14.00—100.,  C.  O.  D.  Prompt  service.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  CHAS.F.  EWING  Rt-  1  McCLURE,  PENNX. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

ARTHUR  J.  DAY  R.  If.  8  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Pnrfn/c  Rari^rl  Rnrlrc  0fficial  250  *88  two-year-old 
I  UIlci  o  Dull CU  liUlAa  records.  Males,  eggs,  chirks. 

Free  circular.  |K,  C,  PORTER.  R.  P.  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
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Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  records 
to  February  6,  1928,  with  remarks  by  the 
director : 

Continued  cold  weather  served  to  check 
production  again  in  the  Storrs  Laying 
Contest  flock,  and  during  the  fourteenth 
week  there  was  another  decline  in  lay. 
The  score  for  the  week  was  5,146  eggs, 
or  a  lay  of  52.5  per  cent.  This  is  a  de¬ 
crease  of  184  eggs  when  compared  with 
the  previous  week’s  output,  but  a  gain  of 
516  eggs  over  the  production  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  a  year  ago.  Up  to  last 
Monday  night  the  contest  flock  produced 
64,239  eggs.  This  is  an  average  of  460 
eggs  for  each  of  the  140  competing  pens, 
or  46  eggs  per  bird.  In  the  first  fourteen 
weeks  of  the  present  competition  a  gain 
of  7,821  eggs  has  been  made  over  the 
score  for  a  similar  period  of  time  in  last 
year's  laying  trial. 

For  the  second  consecutive  week  a  pen 
of  Rhode  Island  Reds  entered  by  Charles- 
cote  Farm  from  Massachusetts  headed  the 
honor  roll,  this  time  with  a  score  of  61 
eggs  to  their  credit.  These  birds,  inci¬ 
dentally,  will  bear  watching.  They  not 
only  lead  the  red  class  at  the  present 
time,  but  they  also  stand  third  among  all 
competitors.  For  two  weeks  now  they 
have  set  the  pace  for  all  other  entries, 
and  a  continuation  of  the  performance 
over  a  period  of  several  weeks  will  enable 
them  to  improve  their  position. 

White  AVyandottes  entered  by  Fisher 
farm  of  Ontario  placed  second  for  the 
week  with  a  score  of  57  eggs.  The  Ama- 
kassin  Farm  White  Leghorns  from  New 
York  were  third  with  a  production  of  56 
eggs.  White  Rocks  owned  by  the  Granite 
Springs  Farm  of  New  York,  and  White 
Leghorns  owned  by  George  Lowry  of 
Connecticut  were  tied  for  fourth  place  for 
the  week,  each  with  a  score  of  55  eggs. 

In  the  scramble  for  the  leading  position 
representatives  of  four  of  the  five  main 
variety  classifications  in  the  Storrs  con¬ 
test  are  to  be  found.  White  Leghorns 
hold  first  and  second  places.  A  pen  of 
Reds  is  holding  securely  to  the  third-place 
berth,  and  a  team  of  Barred  Rocks  are 
fourth.  White  Rocks  rank  fifth.  White 
AYyandottes  have  not  as  yet  shown  speed 
enough  to  place  a  pen  up  among  the  head¬ 
liners,  but  the  first  quarter  of  the  race 
has  only  just  been  completed  and  their 
innings  may  come  later.  Such  close  com¬ 
petition  between  varieties  as  indicated 
above  not  only  makes  for  a  more  inter¬ 
esting  competition  but  only  goes  to  bear 
out  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  all 
the  heavy  layers  are  not  confined  to  any 
one  breed. 

Among  the  leading  pens  there  were  few 
changes  during  the  week.  Broadview7 
White  Leghorns  from  Connecticut  con¬ 
tinue  to  lead  the  entire  competition  by 
virtue  of  their  823-egg  score,  and  George 
Lowry’s  entry  of  the  same  breed  is  still 
in  the  runner-up  position.  Cliarleseote 
Farm  Reds  are  in  third  place,  as  previ¬ 
ously  announced.  Barred  Rocks  owned 
by  R.  AY.  Davis  &  Sons,  from  Maine,  now7 
hold  fourth  position,  instead  of  being  tied 
with  the  Bournedale  Farm  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  New  York,  as  was  the  case  a 
week  ago.  The  latter  pen  has  fallen  off 
considerably  of  late.  E.  A.  Hirt’s  White 
Rocks  from  Massachusetts  continue  to 
rank  fifth  among  all  contestants.  In  the 
White  Leghorn  division  the  Amakassin 
Farm  entry  from  New  York  climbed  into 
third  position,  displacing  the  pen  ownend 
by  Bournedale  Farm. 

The  use  of  only  vigorous,  healthy  birds 
in  the  breeding  pen  is  the  first  requisite 
of  good  fertility  and  liatchability.  Eggs 
should  be  collected  at  least  tw7o  or  three 
times  daily  in  cold  weather,  and  prior  to 
incubation  held  at  a  temperature  of  about 
60  degrees.  Better  hatches  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  when  eggs  are  not  held  over  10 
days.  Open  up  the  house  and  allow  the 
breeders  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from 
direct  sunlight.  At  the  same  time  keep 
the  house  dry  and  litter  clean.  Feed  the 
New  England  Conference  or  some  other 
approved  ration,  and  supply  plenty  of 
fresh  water.  Twice  as  much  scratch  grain 
as  mash  helps.  Cabbage  germinated  oats 
or  some  other  good  succulent  feed  is  de¬ 
sirable.  Cod  liver  oil  at  the  rate  of  one- 
quarter  pint  to  each  100  birds  daily  is 
another  aid  to  better  fertility  and  hatch- 
ability.  Best  results  are  obtained  w7hen 
this  oil  feeding  is  started  early  in  No¬ 
vember. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  varieties  follow : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  707 ;  R.  Walter  Bishop,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  647 ;  Hawes  Bros.,  Maine,  562. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  704;  Granite  Springs  Farm,  Newr 
York,  663. 

White  Wyandottes. — Tom  Barron,  Eng¬ 
land,  528;  Fisher  Poultry  Farm,  Ont., 
Can.,  477. 

Rhode  Island  Red. — Charlescote  Farm, 
Massachusetts.  733 :  Homestead  Farm, 
Connecticut,  690;  Fred  H.  Sampson, 
Massachusetts,  664 ;  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  663. 

White  Leghorns.  —  Broadview  Farm, 
Connecticut,  823 ;  George  Lowry,  Connec¬ 
ticut;  764;  Amakassia  Farm,  New  York, 
703;  Bournedale  Farm,  New  York.  701; 
George  Lowry,  Connecticut,  699;  George 
B.  Ferris,  Michigan,  665. 


This  chart  shows  just  one 
thing — that  the  cod-liver  oil 
in  Purina  Poultry  Chows  posi¬ 
tively  retains  its  vitamin  D 
strength  and  health-giving 
properties  for  baby  chicks. 

The  two  black  lines  with 
the  chicks  running  up  them 
represent  the  gain  in  weight 
of  two  lots  of  chicks.  One  lot 
was  fed  Purina  Chick  Startena 
which  had  had  cod-liver  oil  in 
it  for  eight  months.  The  feed 
for  the  other  lot  was  just  the 
same  except  that  the  cod-liver 
oil  was  added  fresh. 

One  bunch  of  chicks  grew 
just  as  fast  and  was  just  as 
healthy  as  the  other! 

Similar  experiments  at  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 
show  the  same  thing  —  that 
cod-liver  oil  retains  its  vitamin  D 
potency  for  at  least  six  months  after 
being  mixed  with  feed.  That’s  the 
truth  about  cod-liver  oil! 


Purina  Chick  Startena  and  Purina 
Chick  Growena  contain  cod-liver  oil. 
Order  them  from  the  store  vnth  the 
checkerboard  sign. 


PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Eight  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 


Write  us  for  a 
96-page  Poultry 
Book  —  free 
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METAL  {  ROSS  BROODER  HOUSE 

gaivanJZWL  prevents  losses  - 


PREVENTS  LOSSES 


Xcar  round — no  corners  for  crowding 
— rat  and  vermin  proof. 
New  exclusive  idea  in  cross 
ventilation.  Combination 
ventilator  and  stove  flue. 
Glass  windows.  Diameter 
12  feet.  Capacity  600  chicks. 

Built  sectional— easily  enlarged. 

Buy  Now— Pay  Later 
Write  Today 


ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO..  309  Warder  St..  Sprinofield.  Ohio 

Makers  Ross  Metal  Silos,  Cribs.  Cutters,  Bins, 

Hog  Houses,  Mills,  Garages. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  i  F.  O.  B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  I  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct .from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
Try  our  “Kel-Soh”.  Prevents  hog-cliolera  absolutely. 

11.  MaeKELLAK’S  SONS  CO.,  l’eekskill,  N.  Y. 


OUR  1928  CATALOG  JPuIVsRS" 

84  pages  showing  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies  in 
the  world.  (Over  300  items.)  W rite  today  for  your  copy 
—FREE.  BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  C-42,  Quincy,  lit. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED, 
BRAN  AND  MIDDLING  BAGS 

We  pay  5e  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots  of  100  or 
more  bags.  Reference  Community  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

J.BLEICHFtLD  BAGS  BURLAP  CO.,1 5  PeckhainSt,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Dl 


LA  IV  S  .K  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting:  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket  ”  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept. 515  Indianapolis, Ind- 


■TWIN  FLOAT. 

kOIL  CONTROL^ 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

I  which  tells  all  about  the  TWIN-FLOAT  Sol-Hot- 
j  the  wickless  oil  burning  brooder  that  will  help  you  | 
I  raise  more  chicks  this  season.  Its  Automatic  Twin- 
I  Float  Oil  Level  is  the  greatest  invention  ever  de-  j 
I  veloped  for  chick  brooders — easy  to  operate  as  a  gas  | 
I  stove — no  wicks — no  fumes  — no  smoke — no  smoth- 
I  ered  chicks.  Costs  less  than  old  fashioned  wick  | 
I  brooders.  Catalog  free — send  for  it  today. 


H.  M.  SHEER  CO.,  Dept.  63  Quincy,  III. 


HARRIS  Tested  COD  LIVER  OIL 

and  BREWERS’  YEAST 


'  1  HE  selection  of  a  brand  of  cod  liver  oil 
I  today  presents  a  puzzling  problem — Ameri¬ 
can,  Norwegian,  red,  yellow,  etc. 


vitamins  A  and  D.  Play  safe — buy  your  oil 
from  a  house  of  established  reputation. 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  Experiment 
Stations  and  thousands"of  progressive  farmers. 
Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct. 

30  gal.  freight  collect,  $37.50 
5  gal.  exp.  collect,  $9.00  1  gal.  postpaid  $2.50 

HARRIS  LABORATORIES 

TUCKAKOE,  N.  Y. 


Harris  Laboratories  make  quality  products 
for  physicians,  hospitals  and  veterinarians. 
They  were  the  first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul- 
trymen.  This  oil  is  carefully  tested  for  potent 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  53  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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50  100  300  500  1000 


LRNCK5TER  QUALITY  CHICKS  ^  STh N D ft R DRQ UftLI T°/‘ 


LANCASTER  QUALITY  CHICKS  come  from  flocks  culled  for  egg  production  and 

_  Standard  quality,  by  poultrymen  trained  by  the  Ohio  State  University.  Interesting 

catalog  write  for  It,  or  order  from  this  ad.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Nat.  Bank 
Varieties —  Postpaid  Prices  in  U.  S.  A. 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns - - 

Buff,  Rose,  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas . . 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks - - - 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds - — - 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff,  Orpingtons - 

Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants . . — 

CHICKS  FROM  SPECIAL  MATING.  Heavy  Broilers  £11.50. 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY  _ Route  20 


54.00 

$7.50 

$14 

$41 

$67 

$130 

3.75 

7.00 

13 

38 

62 

120 

4.25 

8.00 

15 

44 

72 

140 

4.25 

8.00 

15 

44 

72 

140 

4.50 

8.50 

16 

47 

77 

150 

5.50 

10.50 

20 

59 

97 

190 

Light  #10. 

LANCASTER,  OHIO 


PARKS'  b?eo°l-ayBARRED  ROCK 


have  been  laying  their  way  into  popularity.  Parks  Strain,  the  strain  of  quality 
protected  by'  U.  S.  registered  trade  mark,  is  America’s  oldest  and  greatest 
laying  strain.  Carefully  selected,  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  Eggs  and  stan¬ 
dard  qualities  since  1889.  Made  and  hold  most  of  the  World’s  Certified 
Rock  laying  records.  It  has  outlived  hundreds  of  other  strains  because  it 
is  founded  on  high  normal  layers  instead  of  a  few  phenomenal  producers. 

ORDER  YOUR  EGGS  AND  CHICKS  EARLY 

If  you  want  shipment  on  any  certain  date  you’ll  act  wisely  by  placing  your  order  early. 

Remember  I  personally  select  and  mate  every  individual  from  winch  we  sell  eggs  or  clucks 
Even  our  lowest  priced  grades  have  many  generations  of  200-egg  breeding  back  of  them.  Eggs  tor 
Hatching  packed  in  our  scientific  way  will  travel  safely  most  anywhere.  Day  Old  Chicks— W  e  guarantee  safe 
delivery  and  full  count  up  to  72  hours  journey.  Before  buying  anywhere  get  our  free  catalog •and .  lates .prices. 
J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  .  Box  Y  .  AI/lOOiNA,  PA. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
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F.  G.  Ketner 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Accredited — Big  Layers 

We  have  found  300-egg  birds  In  this  strain.  They  are  from  British  Columbia 
breeding  of  same  blood  as  the  world’s  record  hen  Maizie  that  laid  351  eggs  in 
a  year.  Our  literature  tells  the  whole  story.  Read  about  our  stock. 

BARRED  ROCKS — British  Columbia  Breeding.  High  egg  production.  Some 
of  our  chicks  have  almost  100%  B.  C.  Blood.  .. 

WYANDOTTES — Martin’s  Regal-Dorcas.  Foundation  flock  averaged  over  200  eggs. 
S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS — B.  C.  and  Rucker  strains.  Good  color,  type  and  high  egg 
production.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today. 

ERLAY  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  4,  Delaware,  Ohio  A. 


L.  fc-veritt 


Van  Duzer  Baby  CtiicKs 

Bred  to  Lav^  BredL  to  Pay 


Van  Duzer  Chicks  are  bred  for  ancestries  back  for  greater  efcfc  production.  They 
are  bred  to  lay  and  bred  to  pay,  the  kind  that  produce  poultry  profits  for  you.  All 
flocks  are  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea  by  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Send  for  our  catalog  describing  strong,  healthy  chicks, 
all  Smith  hatched.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  today! 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Box  R  SUGAR  LOAF,  N.  Y. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


CHICKS  C.O.  D.  SEND  ONLY  $1.00 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  Poultryman.  You  can 
feel  safe  for  you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production 
and  Dreed  type.  Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought 
with  chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG  it 

It  tells  all  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives 
details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  today.  WOLF  HATCHING  Jk  15 U CEDING  CO.,  BOX  2,  CIBSOSBUBC,  OHIO 

m  m  fffg  Hi# m  MKi  »  • 
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LET  us  ship  you  our  chicks,  $1.00  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  HRaBS_ 
oi  unio  s  best  flocks  tfiat  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  etrg  production.  100%  live  arrival. 

PRICES  DELIVERED  SO  100  500  lOOO 

Legliorns,  White  and  Brown;  Anconas .  .  $12.00  $5?.B0  $110 

Rocks,  Barred,  White,  Buff  Partridge,  B.  Minorca* .  t.f>0  14.00  67.50  180 

S.  C.  and  U.  C.  lied*.  B.  Orpingtons,  8.  L.  and  IV.  Wyandottes .  f.50  14.00  07.50  180 

Heavy  Mixed _  10c.  Light  Brahmas.. ..  18c.  B.  J.  Giants _  25c.  Order  direct  or  tend  for  illustnled  circular. 

EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY  Box  lO  COLUMBUS  GROVE.  OHIO 


TEN  CHICKS  EXTRA 

On  orders  placed  early  we  will  allow  10  chicks  extra  with  every  100  ordered.  Write 
for  details.  Everv  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  inspected 
by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  University. 
GUARANTEED  CHICKS.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plan.  You  can’t  lose  on 
our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERIES  101  MAIN  ST.,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


CHOICE  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


SEND  NO  MONEY— WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Rigidly  inspected  bv  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out, 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred- 
healtliy,  carefully  selected.  100 %  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  50  100  300  500 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . . $3.60 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds.. ..  4.00 
White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes;  White*  Buff  Orpingtons..  4.25 

Assorted,  Mostly  Heavy  Breeds . 3.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  6.00 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  AHA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank 
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They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


FREE  POULTRY  BOOK 


Concretely  written,  attractively  illus¬ 
trated,  and  intensely  interesting.  Most 
valuable  catalog  that  we  have  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  Virtually  filled  with  cashable  ideas  on 
brooding,  feeding  and  poultry  management.  De¬ 
scribes  our  chicks  and  a  service  to  you  built  upon 
14  years  of  aggressive  effort.  Your  copy  mailed 
FREE  immediately  upon  request.  Write  for  it. 
Fairfield  Hatclxery,  Lock  Bos  509,  Lancaster,  O. 


Butler  SOLO  CROWN  Chicks 


I  C.  O.  D.  Order  Chicks  from  our  Indiana  quali- 
I  fled  Hatchery  and  pay  when  you  see  them. 

I  Directions  for  care  with  each  shipment.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Blood  lines  from 
i  breeders  as  Fishel,  Parks,  Tancred,  O.  A.  C.  Martin, 
uwen,  etc.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  13c;  Bd.&Wh.  Rocks,  15c; 
S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  15c;  Wh.  Wyan.,  15c;  Buff  Orps.  16c; 
Heavy  asst.,  12c.  Lots  less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  500 
lots,  deduct  l£c  per  chick.  1000  lots,  deduct  lc  per  chick. 
Write  for  free  literature 

Butler  Chick  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm,  BoxB,  Butler,  Ind. 

CERTIFIED— B.  W.  D.  FREE 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  large,  big  egg  vV  lute 
Leghorns,  trapnested  10  years.  Write  for 
circular,  also  story  of  325-egg  hen. 

AC  REBRIDGE  FARM 

BOX  R,  MARLBORO,  MASS. 


SUPERIOR  CHICKS 


WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
ROCKS  AND  REDS 

If  you  want  superior  chicks  write  to  us. 
Careful  breeding  and  trapnesting  behind 
our  stock.  Approved  R.  O.  P.  matings. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS-Over  300  pedi¬ 
greed,  trapnested,  selected  males  ail 
with  dams  records  of  200-291  eggs. 
Grand  dams  200-301.  Over  1000  pullets 
under  trapnest  R.  O.  P.  supervision. 
ROCKS  AND  REDS— Our  Barred  Rock  male 
heading  R.  O.  P,  mating  is  one  of  the  finest  to 
ever  leave  British  Columbia.  60  Rock  cock¬ 
erels  and  40  Red  cockerels  are  importations 
from  British  Columbia.  We  have  spared  no 
expense  to  make  our  stock  the  best.  Our 
flocks  are  every  one  demonstration  flocks  under  supervision 
by  the  Ohio  State  University.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
PORTSMOUTH  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO 


SCOTT’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Half  Price — Nous  $12.50  Per  100. 

ALFRED  R.  SCOTT  Box  406  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  over  20  years  of  culling.  Egg  laying 
contest  record.  Foundation  stock.  TOM  BARRON  im¬ 
proved  each  year.  1927  added  breeders,  cockerels  and 
eggs  from  Hollywood  and  Tancked  Farms,  Washington. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  is  held  at  Westwood,  N.  .T.  There 
are  100  pens,  each  containing  10  birds. 
Report  for  week  ending  Feb.  6,  1028  : 

During  the  fourteenth  week  of  the  Ber¬ 
gen  County  International  Egg-laying  Con¬ 
test,  a  production  of  3,001  eggs  was  made, 
or  an  average  of  43.26  per  cent.  The  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  is  33.947  eggs. 

Pen  19,  a  Rhode  Island  Red  pen  owned 
by  Charlescote  Farm,  Sherborn,  Mass.,  is 
high  for  the  week  with  55  eggs.  Pen  62. 
a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Kwality 
Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  second  with  52 
eggs,  and  pen  89,  a  White  Leghorn  pen 
owned  by  White  Hen  Breeding  Farm, 
New  Jersey,  is  third  with  51  eggs. 

Pen  19,  owned  by  Charlescote  Farm, 
Massachusetts,  is  high  for  the  contest 
with  742  eggs.  Pen  89,  owned  by  White 
Hen  Breeding  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  sec¬ 
ond  with  605  eggs,  and  pen  93,  a  White 
Leghorn  pen  owned  by  S.  P.  Wiersma, 
Michigan,  is  third  with  591  eggs. 

According  to  the  rules  under  which  all 
entries  were  made  this  year  in  the  New 
Jersey  egg-laying  contests,  after  January 
30  no  eggs  weighing  less  than  at  the  rate 
of  20  ounces  per  dozen  will  be  counted 
toward  either  individual  or  pen  egg  pro¬ 
duction  records.  Since  all  eggs  in  all 
pens  have  been  weighed  since  the  opening 
of  the  contests  and  will  be  weighed 
throughout  the  year,  the  determination  of 
these  small  eggs  will  he  easy  and  accu¬ 
rate.  At  first  glance  it  may  appear  that 
the  elimination  of  these  less-than-20-oz. 
eggs  from  records  would  work  a  hardship 
against  some  hens  and  some  pens.  It  is 
information,  however,  which  every  poul¬ 
try  breeder  having  birds  entered  in  the 
contests  should  welcome.  The  individual 
records  kept  in  the  files  of  the  Poultry 
Husbandman’s  office  will  show  the  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  which  hens  have  kept  on  lay¬ 
ing  small  eggs  after  Jan.  30,  and  this 
record  will  be  available  to  the  owners  as 
soon  as  the  individual  sheets  ,or  copies 
thereof,  are  returned  to  them.  They  can 
judge  accordingly  as  to  the  breeding  values 
of  their  hens.  It  is  always  just  as  help¬ 
ful  to  be  told  which  hens  not  to  use  in 
breeding  pens  as  it  is  to  be  aided  in  se¬ 
lecting  those  to  be  used.  No  poultry 
breeder  wants  to  sail  under  false  colors, 
lie  does  not  want  to  appear  to  the  public 
to  have  a  large  egg  production  record  if 
that  record  is  made  up  of  eggs  smaller 
than  20  oz.  to  the  dozen.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  interesting  and  surprising  to 
note  that  the  number  of  eggs  which  are 
not  20  oz.  or  larger  per  dozen  which  have 
been  laid  since  this  rule  went  into  effect 
is  very  small.  It  indicates  that  most  of 
the  hens  at  our  contests  have  found  their 
stride  as  to  size  of  egg,  and  are  producing 
eggs  of  a  size  indicative  of  their  inherent 
tendencies  along  that  line.  To  get  at  these 
facts  is  one  justification  to  the  contest 
management  to  have  undertaken  the  la¬ 
borious  problem  of  weighing  all  eggs  this 
year. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Jarvis  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Maryland,  378;  A.  C.  Jones 
Poultry  Farm,  Delaware,  343 ;  Kerr 
Chickeries,  Inc.,  New  Jersey,  341. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Riverside 
Poultry  Yards,  New  Jersey,  511 ;  John  G. 
Hall,  New  Jersey,  337. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm, 
Massachusetts,  742 ;  P.  T.  Kistler,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  329 ;  Sunny  Vale  Poultry 
Farm,  Pennsylvania,  318. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. — White  Hen  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm,  New  Jersey,  605 ;  S.  P.  Wier- 
sam,  Michigan,  591 ;  W.  A.  Eckard, 
Michigan,  579. 

Miscellaneous. — N.  J.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  not  competing  (White  Wyandottes ) , 
435;  Skylands  Farm,  New  York  (Mottled 
Houdans),  346;  A.  E.  Hampton,  New 
Jersey  (S.  C.  Black  Leghorns) ,  232 ; 
Gilbert’s  Light  Brahmas,  New  Jersey,  51. 


Plans  for  Henhouse;  Onion 
Questions 

Where  can  I  get  plans  and  bill  of 
material  on  building  a  monitor  -  style 
henhouse,  about  20  ft.  long?  What  is 
your  opinion  of  this  style  of  henhouse 
in  preference  to  the  shed-style  roof? 
2.  When  growing  onions  from  seed,  has 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  any  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  germination  of  the  seed 
when  planted  very  early  and  the  ground 
is  cold?  Last  year  I  planted  the  seed 
early  and  it  failed  to  sprout.  What  is 
the  best  way  of  applying  nitrate  of 
soda  to  the  onion  soil — before  seed  or 
after,  or  along  the  row  after  the  young 
plants  are  up  ?  f.  g. 

1.  Write  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  their 
poultry  building  plans.  A  shed  roof  is 
less  expensive  than  one  of  the  monitor 
style,  and  equally  good  if  the  building 
is  not  too  wide.  It  may  be  used  on  a 
building  up  to  25  ft.  in  depth  by  pro¬ 
viding  center  supports  for  the  rafters. 

2.  The  temperature  of  the  soil  influ¬ 
ences  the  germination  of  any  seed, 
though  onion  seed  may  be  sown  earlier 
than  that  of  most  garden  vegetables. 
If  nitrate  of  soda  is  used  alone  as  a 
fertilizer  care  should  be  taken  not  to 


r  Indian 
Head 
chicks 


IVON’T  buy  baby  chicks  until 
you  have  learned  all  about 
Indian  Head  White  Leghorns — 
the  old  reliable  Strain. 

Vigorous  and  dependable  for  sure 
profits.  New  low  prices. 

Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


RAMBLE’S 

HIGH-QUALITY 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rox 
Wyandottes  and  Reds 
White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 
Mixed — 

Immediate  Delivery 

Write  for  Illustrated.  Catalogue 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 
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Facts  Worth  Looking 
Into  When  Buying 
Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 

Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

We'are  financially  responsible. 

Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production 
have  been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years. 

Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high 
reoords  used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

The  chicks  you  bay  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 
Our  feeding  and  management  pro¬ 
gram  free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks. 

We  pay  delivery  charges  and 
guarantee  100  %  satisfactory  arrival. 

Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  de¬ 
livery  on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 
This  is  your  protection. 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


RED  BANK 


NEW  JERSEY 


Niagara  Poultry  Farm 

Profitable  Chicks  and  Dux 
Will  Always  Satisfy  You 

Hardy,  northern  grown,  vigorous, 
healthy,  heavy  laying,  free  range 
breeding  flocks  insures  you  livable, 
profitable  chicks.  Our  prices  will 
save  you  money. 

LEGHORNS-  REDS-  ROCKS 
WYANDOTTES-PEKIN  DUX 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

For  bigger  Poultry  Profits 
get  our  Catalog. 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm 
Box  5,  Ransomvilte,  N.  Y. 

-  *  Established  1887 
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Linesville’s 
Sturdy  Chicks 

WIN  GOLD/c  „ 
MEDAL  /v  # 

for  Vocational  ^ 

School  Boy  in  ^ 

Pennsylva-  / .s? 
nia’s  State  /  A* 

Contest  for  /  ' 

bestproject  / •S’ 

S  9  2  6 . 4  O  /2V  V  £ 

clearin6XfY 

months./  v/  Orders. 


You  can 
do  as 
well.  Cat¬ 
alogue  o  f 
these  Well- 
Bred,  Sturdy 
Chicks,  and  the 
Story  of  this 
>y’s  Success 
sent  free.  All  Lead¬ 
ing  Breeds.  Good 
Discounts  for  Early 
Write  now. 


Rogers  Farms  Chicks  Make  $ 


Write  for  our  circular 
and  price  list. 

While  Leghorns  and 
R.  I.  Red  Chicks 

■from  Rogers  Farms 
Hi-production  breeders 
give  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion.  N.  Y.  State  certi¬ 
fied,  supervised  and 
standard  grades, 

THE  ROGERS  FARMS 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 

From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
lned  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 


Every  customer  satisfied.  per  loo 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns  . $12.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks..  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  14.00 

Light  Mixed,  $9;  Heavy .  11.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots.  100JS, 


prepaid  and  delivery  guaranteed. 


FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY;  FARM.Millerstown.  Pa,  R.  F  0.  Ho.  3 


Chicks^  Quality! 


“ None  Better  Quality **  Chicka 
are  famous  .for  their  6ize.  vigor 
and  strength.  Officially  culled  for 
color  and  high  egg  production. 
White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks , 
White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks, 

_ _  R.I.  Reds,  Black  Giants.  100  per 

cent  live  delivery  guaranteed,  postage  prepaid.  Low  prices. 
Write  for  circular  at  once. 


Box-208 


SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 


Ridgely,  Maryland 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


-  323 


BABY  CHICKS 

CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AH  chicks  for  1928  will  be  sired  by  males  whose 
dams  have  laid  200  to  282  large  white  eggs  in 
a  year.  If  you  want  large  Leghorns,  large  white 
eggs  and  good  Leghorn  type,  we  are  interested. 
Three  nearest  dams  of  our  chicks  average  well 
over  200  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  in  a  vear.  If 
there  is  anything  in  breeding  we  have  them  and 
at  16c  to  20c  each.  Send  for  circular  at  once. 
GARLAND  FARMS,  Dept  8,  GARLAND,  PA. 


Bred  for  Livability ,  EggsandProtit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
fiee  from  disease  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  type.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English-H  oily  wood  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding. 
Jarvis  Barred  Rocks  are  of  a  blending  of  proven 
high  producing  blood  lines. 

Both  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  are 
rich  in  the  blood  of  250  to  300-egg  foundation  blood 
nes-blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg  Record 
Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breeding.  All 
houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in  clean,  sanitary 
condition,  insuring  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
breeding  methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy, 
Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Production  Quality  that 
grow  quick  and  pay  big  profits.  Guaranteed  good 
quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt 
shipments.  100%  live  delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong, 
sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Our  15th  year  producing 
high  quality  chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
our  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
nearest  plant. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  Frankfort,  Del. 

Largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  White  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Hocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 


k  MASSACHUSETTS 

issowsssa 

CERTIFIED 


BREEDERS 

ms. 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of. 


We  have  trap  nested 
every  day  since  1916. 
Customer  reports  over 
200-egg  flock  average  from  our  stock. 
Every  chick  from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from 
^'ew  Mating  List  is  interesting. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2,  please. 


Usher's  Single  Comb  Reds  are  famous  for  early 
maturity  and  proiitable  production  of  large  eggs. 
That  is  what  they  are  bred  for.  Usher’s  Red 
chicks  live  and  thrive  under  average  good  care. 
Our  own  system  of  care  FREE  with  every  ship¬ 
ment.  80%  of  our  customers  return  year  after 
year  for  more  Usher’s  Red  chicks.  Circular  free. 
E.  F.  USHER,  Jr.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 

Baby  chickS 

REDBIRD  FARM  is  where  some  of  the  best  laying  stock 
in  the  country  comes  from.  For  seventeen  years  we 
have  specialized  in  high  egg  production.  If  you  want 
eggs,  try  our  chicks.  Our  6000  breeders  are  in  perfect 
condition,  state  tested.  They  have  the  size  and  color. 
Our  best  matings  are  trapnested.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  WRENTHAM,  MASS, 


SREDI  BABY  CHICKS 

Every  chick  has  a  200-egg  sire  or  better.  Every 
breeder  is  State  rested  twice,  free  from  white  diar¬ 
rhoea.  Your  success  depends  on  clean,  vigorous 
chicks,  with  the  “lay”  instinct  bred  into  them. 

Official  contest  records  up  to  269  eggs,  why  not 
start  with’a  tested  and  proven  strain— They  cost  no 
more — Cat  ilog  free. 

W SET  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  SO  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Pinecrest  Orchards  Strain 

SINGLE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 

BABY  CHICKS 

Free  from  whi  ted  iarrhea-Statetested-?5,000chieks  for  1928 
Fhices — 100  Chicks  or  More 

GRADE  A.  SPECIAL  MATING  1,000  or  MORE 
$25.00  $28.00  S230 

Trains— 25#  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of 
shipment. 

Keith  Scott,  Box  R,  Scott  Poultry  Farm,  Groton,  Mats. 


S.  C.  XT.  I.  Reds 

I’edigreed  Cockerels,  $6,  $8  and  $io.  Eggs.  $io 

per  100.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


R.  I.  RED  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

M.  A.  C.  Strain.  All  chicks  from  our  own  State  tested 
flocks— -Electrically  hatched.  Place  your  order  now. 

Tel.  80 1  -J,  B.  &  C*  POULTRY  FARM,  Amherst,  Mass. 


use  too  much  or  to  apply  it  directly  to 
the  plants  or  their  roots.  It  may  be 
used  in  solution  or  mixed  with  the  soil 
within  reach  of  the  plant  roots  as  they 
grow.  m.  B.  D. 


Ration  for  Pullets;  Acid 
Phosphate;  Culti¬ 
vating  Corn 

1.  Am  I  feeding  my  pullets  too  heavy 
and  rich  a  mixture?  I  feed  corn  and 
wheat,  skim  milk  all  they  consume,  and 
Cornell  mash.  We  killed  one,  and  the 
whole  oviduct  and  vent  seemed  to  be 
diseased.  I  also  feed  mangels.  2.  The 
best  corn  I  ever  raised  was  with  acid 
phosphate.  Since  then  I  used  2-8-5,  but 
this  did  not  give  the  satisfaction  ex¬ 
pected.  This  year  phosphate  seems  to 
he  a  little  higher  than  last  year,  so  I 
thought  perhaps  we  could  save  a  little 
by  using  acid.  My  soil  is  heavy  clay. 
3.  What  is  the  correct  use  of  riding 
two-row  cultivator?  I  seemed  to  have 
too  much  soft  corn;  perhaps  I  cultivate 
too  deep  or  too  close.  c.  g. 

1.  The  ration  you  describe  is  not  too 
rich  for  laying  pullets,  though  the  meat 
scrap  in  the  mash  may  well  be  much 
reduced  in  amount  or  even  removed  if 

|  you  are  feeding  all  the  buttermilk  that 
the  birds  will  consume. 

2.  Acid  phosphate  contains  only  one 
element  of  a  complete  fertilizer  (phos¬ 
phorus),  but  this  is  the  one  that  is 
perhaps  most  useful  on  most  New  York 
soils,  and  this  fertilizer  is  quite  com¬ 
monly  used  alone.  Whether  or  not  it 
would  prove  satisfactory  on  corn  ground 
would  depend  entirely  upon  whether 
the  other  elements  of  plant  food  need¬ 
ed  were  already  available  in  the  soil. 
It  would  help  but  might  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  A  2-8-5  fertilizer  is  not  a  high- 
grade  one,  having  too  little  of  the  first 
element,  nitrogen  ;  only  half  the  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid  (phosphorus)  that 
acid  phosphate  alone  contains,  and  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  the  third  ele¬ 
ment,  potash.  In  the  above  figures  the 
two  means  2  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  the 
eight  the  8  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  the  five,  5  per  cent  of  potash.  Using 
acid  phosphate  alone,  you  would  get  16 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  prob¬ 
ably  more  for  your  money  than  in  the 
low-grade  complete  fertilizer. 

3.  Corn  may  be  injured  by  deep  cul¬ 
tivation  close  to  the  plants.  This  may 
cut  off  feeding  roots  if  continued  too 


Generations 
of  heavy-laying 
ancestors 
provide  an 
exceptional 
inheritance  for 

Kerr’s  Baby  Chicks 

This  Kerr  Barred  Rock  laid  277 
eggs  at  the  1925-26  Vineland 
Egg  Laying  Contest. 

BREEDING  for  laying  begins  generations  back  of  the 
hatch  with  Kerr’s  baby  chicks.  Kerr  chicks  carry  the  same 
blood  lines  as  the  birds  making,  year  after  year,  the  big 
official  records  in  leading  Egg  Laying  Contests. 

In  the  1926-27  Storrs  Contest  our  ^Vhite  Leghorn  pen 
laid  an  average  of  217  eggs  per  bird.  At  New  York ,  a 
Kerr  Barred  Rock  hen  was  high  bird,  laying  269  e&gs. 
At  Maryland  our  White  Leghorn  pen  laid  an  average  of 
223  eggs  per  bird.  At  Bergen  County  a  Kerr  R.  I.  Red  hen 
laid  251  eggs  in  357  days. 

.  Many  of  the  flocks  supplying  eggs  to  produce  our  spe¬ 
cial  matings  chicks  are  headed  by  male  birds  whose  dams 
and  sisters  have  official  records  up  to  294  eggs  per  year. 
In.  addition  to  developing  a  rich  inheritance  for  hi°h  62T2T 
yields  we  are  now  taking  up  blood  testing  for  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhea.  In  1927  about  35,000 
breeding  birds  were  tested  for  this  disease. 

Send  for  illustrated  Kerr  chick  book  and 
get  the  whole  story. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

Department  9 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

Frenchlown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


In  the  last  Storrs  Contest  we  had  pens  of  White  Leghorns  and 
of  Reds.  BOTH  PENS  averaged  over  200  eggs  per  bird!  No 
one  ever  before  heard  of  a  breeder  getting  over  a  200-egg  aver¬ 
age  on  more  than  one  breed.  No  wonder 

HALL’S  CHICKS  ARE  BETTER 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

From  Real  Quality  Stock.  Weekly  Hatches.  Big  Illustrated  Folder. 

S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

,  LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYAND0TTES 

Grade  A  .  $22.00  $25.00  $28  00  $30  00 

Special  Matings  .  25.00  28.00  3«'oo  35  00 

New  England  Accredited  Stock— All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  Free 

HALL  BROS.  POPLA£ox  eo  FARM 


Wallingford,  Conn. 


long.  The  first  cultivation  may  be  deep 


and  close ;  afterward  it  should  be  shal¬ 
low,  to  keep  down  weeds  and  maintain 
a  loose  surface  soil  between  the  rows. 

M.  B.  D. 


Feed  for  Ducks 

I  have  a  flock  of  about  30  White 
Pekin  ducks.  At  the  present  time  I  am 
feeding  them  a  mixture  of  100  lbs.  of 
cornmeal,  10  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  mid¬ 
dlings.  I  find  this  is  rather  expensive. 
How  would  a  feed  of  whole  corn  do? 

Ridgewood,  N.  J.  a.  n. 

Whole  corn  is  a  suitable  food  for 
mature  ducks  and  may  be  used  in  place 
of  at  least  a  part  of  your  mash.  The 
addition  of  considerable  green  and  vege¬ 
table  food  to  your  ration  will  both  im¬ 
prove  and  cheapen  it.  Ducks  do  not 
need  to  be  fed  exclusively  upon  grain. 

M.  B.  D. 

Construction  of  Henhouse 

If  I  have  a  chicken-house,  20x40, 
which  is  the  better  plan  to  make  it — • 
one  house  or  to  cut  it  in  half,  20x20? 
How  many  birds  would  be  about  right 
for  this  house,  20x20?  j.  l.  c. 

It  all  depends  upon  whether  you  wish 
to  keep  your  flock  together  or  divide  it. 
A  room  20x20  ft.  in  size  should  accom¬ 
modate  from  100  to  125  fowls.  Double 
that  number  could,  of  course,  be  kept 
together  in  the  full-sized  house,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  of  dividing  a  flock 
of  that  size.  Smaller  pens  give  an 
opportunity  to  separate  birds  that  it  is 
desired  to  keep  by  themselves  for  breed¬ 
ing  or  other  purposes,  but  add  to  labor 
in  care.  Where  too  many  are  not  kept 
together,  difference  in  production  is 
slight.  m.  B.  D. 


§ 


Ohio  Accredited  Winter  Egg  Layers 


MODIRtN  CHIL  KS— America  s  foremost  strains.  Accredited  Selected  hens.  Purebred  Standard 

b  ed,  m  produce  ayers  of  large  eggs.  Modem  Chicks  have  brood i ness  el i m in ated  m  a  remrak- 

,  able  degree  by  10  years  of  scientific,  selective  breeding  under  idea  climatic  comfiMons 

Jl  T\<  J?lood  vnle(U1S  Wmter,  \fyins  when  E»ss  are  high.  The  few  extra  cents  per  hundred  in 
cost  of  Modern  chicks  means  dollars  per  hen  in  EXTRA  profits  for  you.  Quality  chicks  Reliable 
bleeding.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Accredited  Hatcheries  Association/  Ref.:  Citizens  Bank 
Order  from  this  ad.  m  full  confidence.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  NOW  to  get  chicks 

exact  date  wanted,  even  if  desired  later.  10  k  CIUCi'3 

100 


E°s-  Ee^s  (R\  &  s->>  Bf.  Orps.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites.  .$15 

5Vh.  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  .  ig 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  .  13 

Assorted  (all  breeds)  10c  each.  Assorted  (all  heavy)  12c  each 


28c  each. 


500  1000 

$72.50  $140 

77.50  150 

62.50  120 
White  Pekin  Ducklings 


MODERN  HATCHERY,  BOX  B,  MOUNT  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 


NATIONAL  CHICKS— 500,000  CHICKS  FOR  1928 

chlSfVLSSS  £*S'u*'rep!Si,“d.“”e  pro““  Mo“l 

S*  wJite,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  $3^50  $6*75  SlV 00  $6M>0  spa 

Barmrtind  W^rrd,W’iLegh°r,1S"-:’  *14  00  $«.oS  $\H 

Baired  and  White  Rocks.  Anconas.. ..  4  25  775  1500  72011  1 .10 

R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas .  4  50  1  S 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  5.00  9  25  18  00  M  -2 

Blue  Andelusians,  White  Minorcas.;;:.:;  L75  15  25  30.00  140.00  US 

9  J9  Mixed  or  odds  and  ends .  3  00  5  50  10  on  47  50 

J  We  have  special  mated  pens  in  all  these  breeds.'  Send  for  ou.  new 

illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  sent  postpaid.  We  guarantee  100:4 
live  delivery.  References.  Order  at  once.  Delay  is  fatal.  * 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA 

fPP&M  mu  1  y  mi  a  mthrr 

are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  Irens  the  world’s  best  • 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as -Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  *• 
f  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard^  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  ^ 

9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  M 
tor  free  poultry  book  and  prices. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  40  Falrport,  N. 


service  PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Free  Catalog 


50 

$6.50 


100 

$12.00 


Prepaid  Prices  for  25 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas . $3.50 

White,  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks  ) 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds  >- .  3.75 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ) 

S.  S.  Hamburgs,  16c.  Assorted  Breeds,  10c.  Member  A  B 
THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  BOX  B 


200 

$23.50 


QUALITY 

and  Price  List 

500  1000 

$57.50  $110.00 


7.25  14.00  27.50  67.50  130.00 


C.  P.  A. 


Our  22nd  Year 
TIFFIN,  OHIO 


324 
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FLEX-O-GLASS 

PAT,  PEND.  T.  M.  REG.  —  - “ - 

Jg  Cost  Of  GlaSS  Better 

Keeps  Baby 
Chicks  Healthy 

Prevents  Weak  Legs, 

Diseases  and  Death 

Don't  keep'chieks  behind 
glass.  It  shuts  out  the  sun’s 
Ultra-Violet  rays,  causes  leg 
weakness,  rickets,  disease 
and  finally  death.  Leading 
State  Experiment  Stations 
and  scientists  have  proved 
this  In  many  tests.  But  these 
scientists  also  found  that 
chicks  kept  under  FLEX- 
O-GLASS  were  safe  from 
rickets,  weak  leg*,  stayed 
_ — - —  , -  healthy,  were  full  of  pep 

The  large  chick  was  raised  un-  aU(|  grew  amazingly  in  this 
der, F LE X-O-GLAS b-ine  warm  sunijt  room — because 
CBoth  chick,  from  ihe  tfce  clficks  absorbed  the  en- 
tame  hatch  were  fed  the  same,  ergizing  Ultra-Violet  rays 
that  FLEX-O-GLASS  admitted. 

T'hpse  tests  were  made  for  you.  Put  your  chicks  under 
ft  fx-O-GLASS  Prevent  weak  chicks,  diseases  and 
deaths  in  this  easy  way.  Every  chick  will  mature  or 
reach  frying  size  much  sooner  than  ever  before  because 
they  absorb  the  tissue  building  Ultra-Violet  rays  that 
nals  thru  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Poultrymen  everywhere 
Safe  replaced  glass  with  FLEX-O-GLASS  which  makes 

poultry  house  windows  with  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Just  cut 
ivith  shears  and  nail  on.  The  results  will  actually  amaze 
vou  Use  15  yards  for  300  chicks.  This  cozy  simlit 
brooder-house  will  pay  for  Itself  many  times  the  first 
season  alone  and  next  winter  keep  your  hens  in  it.  The 
Ultra-Violet  rays  will  keep  them  healthy  and  active, 
stimulate  the  egg  gland3  and  make  them  lay  to  the 
limit  In  coldest  weather. 

Better  than  Glass  for  Hotbeds 

transplanted.  Because  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  admits  concentrated  Ul- 

tra-Violet  rays  and  Infra-Ked 

rnuch  stronKer™nd  tastifr^tbftrfw^en  nnder 

m»ifisaassarts^^ 

&Sk)SSBr  WttAMftkW 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO. 

,1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.»  Dept,  189,  Chicago,  III, 


ADMITS 

Ultra-Violet 
Rays 


Genuine  FLEX-O-GLASS 
GUARANTEED  Most  DURABLE 

FLEX-O-GLASS  waa  the  first  material  advertised  foradrnitting 
Ultra-Violet  Raya  from  the  sun.  It  alwaya  haa  been  and  is  today 
mad.  on  a  better  cloth  base..Tbat’s  why  we  get  so  many  let¬ 
ters  tellinK  that  FLEX-O-GLASS  is  best.  Always  looks  new  and 
bright,  even  after  many  seasons  of  exposure  to  wind.  rain  and 
snow.  Cut  with  shears  and  nail  on.  Lasts  for  years.  Be  mare >you 
iret  genuine  FLEX-O-GLASS  and  avoid  dissatisfaction.  Approved 
by  American  Medical  Association;  Ohio,  Iowa  and  Kansas  State 

E:M^Tejt,  J««nof  Nebr.  states:-"  When  Flex-O-Glaa.  Is  to- 
stalled  beside  another*  it  speaks  for  Itself. 

PRICES— All  Postage  Prepaid 

Per  yd.  36  inches  wide:  1  yd.  50c:  5 -yds. 40C  (S2.00)i 8 
lO  yds.  at  35c  ($3.50);-  -  •  -  25  yds.  at  32c 

y  100  yds.  or  more.at  30c  per  yard  ($30.00). 

SPECIAL  $5  TRIAL  OFFER 

We  will  send  you  15  yards  of  FLEX-O-GLASS  In  ® 
roll  3  feet  wide  and  45  feet  long,  postage  prepaid,  for 
*5.00.  This  big  roll  covers  a  scratch  shed  9  x  15  ft. 
(size  for  300  chicks), or  use  for  brooder-house  fronts, 
hotbeds,  poultry,  barn  or  hoghouse  windows,  en¬ 
closing  porches,  storm  doors,  etc.  If  after  15  days 
not  satisfied  FLEX-O-GLASS  gives  more  warm,  health¬ 
ful  light  than  glass,  or  if  it  isn’t  the  most  durable,  send 
it  back  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  without 
Question.  You  must  be  absolutely  satisfied  or  your 
money  back.  Mall  check  or  money  order  today.  Use 
Guarantee  Coupon  below,  which  is  backed  by  $1,000 
deposited  in  the  Pioneer  Bank  of  Chicago.  Send  $9.50 
for30  yds.  if  you  wish  larger  trial  roll.  24  hour  service. 
"Prevention  of  Chick  Diseases”— Free  with  your  order. 

L...a  Mail  This  Guarantee  Coupon  Now***** 

;  FLEX-O-CLASS  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  189 
■  1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  ~  ' 

’  Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me. . .  ■ 

yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  in.  wide,  by  prepaid  parcel 
post.  It  is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  satisfied 
after  using  it  for  15  days  I  may  return  it  and  you 
will  refund  my  money  without  question. 


The  Henyard 


Poor  Laying 


I  Name . . . . 

*  Town . State. ...  —  - 


WENE 't  CHICKS 


WENE 

State  Certified 
B I  ood-Teitcd 


h 


Gerti  f iedSIS 


Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  the  first  Leghorns  have  been  our  leading  specialty.  We  have  developed  a  strain  that  will 
lav  lots  of  large  chalk-white  eggs— the  kind  that  command  a  premium  on  the  New  \ork  market. 
VVene  Leghorn  Chicks  are  exclusively  from  mature  hen  breeders  mated  to  cockerels  with  lngh-record 
traonested  dames.  They  will  earn  you  EXTRA  profits.  Now  booking  March  deliveries. 

Also  B.  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandotte  Clucks. 

Special— A  Wh.  Rock-Wyandotte  Cross  for  the  Broiler  Trade. 

Write  today  for  Wene  Mating  and  Price  Lists— Both  FREE.  _ 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Beyt.  A _ Vineland,  N.  J. 


"AMERICAN51 
CHICK  FARM 

^Zeeland, ^jMidtigan^ 


BRED-TO-LAY  CHICKS 

MICHIGAN  ACCREDITED 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  S.  C,  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  and  Barred 
Rocks.  Order  now  for  early  deliveries.  1928  Catalog  Now 
Ready.  Write  for  your  FREE  Copy. 

WE  GUARANTEE  100%  SAFE  ARRIVAL  IN  GOOD  HEALTH 

AMERICAN  CHICK  FARM,  Box  R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


1MONROEVILLE  CHICKS 


Buy  vour  chicks  from  a  hatchery  that  special¬ 
izes  in  quality.  We  personally  select  ail  our 
breeders  and  make  our  matings.  Only  highest 
bred  stock  used,  We  operate  our  own  incuba¬ 
tors.  Vou  get  our  personal  service  throughout. 
GET  OUR  NEW  PRICES 
Write  for  our  free  catalog  and  new  prices.  You  will  do  bet¬ 
ter  with  Monroeville  Chicks,  yet  they  cost  no  more.  We 
guarantee  Uve  delivery  and  know  you  will  be  satisfied. 

MONROEVILLE^HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Monroeville,  O. 
Cramer  Bros-,  Proprietors . 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

„',LL  SHIP  C.  O.  D 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn.... .  oo 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff .  16.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  14-00 

SCR  I.  Owen’s  Reds . 

Heaw  Mixed..  12.00  Light  Mixed. .  9-00 

Less  than  100  add  25e— 500  lots  k,c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less. 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock, 
f.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop..  United  Phone,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name— 

DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  HOUSES 

Write  for  illustrated  circular,  prices,  etc. 

READY  CUT  COTTAGES  AND  GARAGES 

If  interested  in  Garage ,  Cottage  or  Camp 
ask  for  our  48-page  Catalog. 

THAYER  PORTABLE  HOUSE  CO. 

28  Winchester  St.  Keene,  N.  H. 


I  have  about  95  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horn  hens,  mostly  yearlings.  They 
molted  late  and  commenced  laying 
again  in  the  middle  of  December.  I  am 
feeding  to  these  3  lbs.  scratch  grain  (in 
litter)  at  daylight  in  morning;  evening 
give  6  lbs.  with  lights  from  6  to  7 
o'clock,  also  in  litter.  Scratch  grain 
consists  of  equal  parts  corn,  wheat, 
heavy  oats,  buckwheat.  Feed  lb  lbs. 
laying  mash  in  hoppers,  before  them  at 
all  times ;  2 %  lbs.  buttermilk  and  2  ibs. 
cabbage.  Fresh  water  oyster  shells  at 
all  times.  The  coop  is  one  roof,  14x30, 
four  windows  in  front,  one  at  side,  1% 
covered  with  factory  cloth,  rest  with 
glass ;  give  more  fresh  air  on  warm 
days.  Coop  made  of  rough  boards  cov¬ 
ered  with  roofing,  single-boarded  floor 
raised  from  ground  but  banked.  When 
cold  the  straw  (oat)  is  dry,  but  when 
it  warms  up  it  gets  dirty;  has  to  be 
changed  every  week.  Hens  are  laying 
only  20  per  cent.  How  can  I  increase 
their  yield?  I  have  lost  two  laying 
hens  lately;  all  right  in  morning,  at 
noon  seemed  loppy  or  paralyzed.  I 
have  had  a  few  pullets  act  as  if  they 
had  rheumatism  or  legs  were  paralyzed. 
All  other  hens  look  healthy  now,  but 
the  droppings  of  some  are  brown  and 
like  sour  middlings.  What  ails  them 
and  what  can  I  do? 

Are  the  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  as 
high  producers  as  the  White?  I  ad- 
j  mire  their  looks  very  much,  but  can’t 
keep  them  just  for  that.  Are  White 
Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds  the  only  real 
moneymakers?  c.  s. 

There  are  so  many  possible  causes 
for  poor  laying  that  no  one  could  say 
with  any  assurance  what  one  or  ones 
are  operative  in  your  case.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  description  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  internal  organs  of  the 
dead  fowls  to  indicate  any  commu¬ 
nicable  disease  that  you  need  to  guard 
against.  It  may  be  well  to  give  your 
flock  an  occasional  dose  of  Epsom  salts 
in  their  drinking  water  or  in  a  wet 
mash,  using  1  lb.  of  salts  to  100  fowls. 
This  should  not  be  given  oftener  than 
once  a  month.  The  paralysis  may  have 
been  due  to  an  unknown  cause  present 
in  many  flocks  of  young  stock  or  to 
internal  parasites.  Both  Buff  and 
Brown  Leghorns  are  good  layers,  though 
the  productivity  of  any  flock  is  not  due 
solely  to  the  variety  kept.  All  breeds 
and  all  varieties  within  a  breed  differ 
n  egg-laying  ability  according  to  strain, 
care,  etc.  Breeding  for  egg  production 
has  more  to  do  with  productivity  than 
variety,  though  such  breeds  as  the  Leg¬ 
horns  have  the  advantage  of  having 
long  been  bred  for  this  purpose  chiefly, 
and  have  thus  acquired  a  pre-eminence 
in  that  very  desirable  trait.  The  White 
Leghorns  and  the  R.  I.  Reds  are  not 
the  only  moneymakers,  and  neither  of 
these  breeds  will  make  money  for  their 
owners  unless  properly  handled.  No 
domestic  animals  are  necessarily  money¬ 
makers.  Profit  in  their  ownership  and 
care  is  dependent  upon  many  factors 
with  which  the  animals  themselves 
have  nothing  to  do.  m.  b.  d. 


fed  as  other  raw  meat  is.  I  should 
expect  3  lbs.  daily  per  100  fowls  to  be 
enough  to  start  in  with,  watching  for 
looseness  of  the  bowels  to  indicate  over¬ 
feeding  if  the  amount  is  increased. 

M.  b.  d.  \, 


The  Hen’s  Knowledge  of 
Incubation 

It  is  all  very  well  to  receive  advice 
from  some  bright  young  professor 
about  the  proper  way  to  set  a  hen — 
eggs  must  be  ouly  so  many  days  old 
and  every  condition  thus  and  so — but 
how  about  the  wise  old  hen  who  steals 
her  nest  in  some  fence  corner,  or  in  a 
stone  wall  and  hatches  out  12  or  15 
chickens,  all  healthy  and  free  from 
disease?  J.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  had  a  hen  hatch  18 
from  a  stolen  nest.  Hens  often  know 
more  about  their  affairs  than  we  hu¬ 
mans  do. 


LONE  OAK  S.  C.  W.  L. 

Pl°ing  e^ggs  am?  puUe^^muaHy^O^ale^La^A’pra*011 
B  e  and  May  hatches  not  all  booked. 

LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM  BABYLON,  N.  Y. 

HUBBARD’S  IVb  CHICKS  ability,  vigor,  fast  growth, 

oroduotion.  Every  one  hatched  from  our  own  strain 
of  Northern  Grown  Stock,  State  Certified  for  eight  con¬ 
secutive  years  to  be  absolutely  free  from  White  Diar- 
rhoea  cltalog  free.  It  will  help  inter* *  you. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  225,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

BABY  LeBhornS;::::::::.  SS  «o 

CHICKS  Barrel!  R0Cka:.:.;;::.;;;.:..I|  per  too 

Special  prices  on  500'iots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran- 
Cfr.  LEISTER  tht3  adV'  °r  WI~Me  A  lister  villet'l*a: 

CHICKS  andjEGGS  w?leghorns 

«7th  vear  Large,  productive,  free  range,  disease  free 
stock7  One  breed,  one  quality  and  one  price  Nearby 
trade  particularly  invited.  GBAHT  MOYEK,  Fori  Pl.m,  N.  T- 

Southern  Delaware  Baby  Chicks 

8.  d.  Buff  Leghorns,  W.  Leghorns, 
rifirKS  Barred  Bocks,  White  Rocks,  Reds 
CIIIvILiJ  an)|  Mixed,  9c  each  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed,  i  nay  the  postage.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  3.  McAlisterville,  Ba, 


Won  Both  Vineland  and 
Bergen  Co.  Contests 

Our  Flock  is  Certified 

We  offer  pedigreed  WHITE  LEG- 
HORN  cockerels— baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs 
at  prices  yon 
,  can  afford. 


WE  OWN  A  SON  OF  THE 
CHAMPION  OF  THE  WORLD  HEN 

Write  for  circular  describing 
matings  and  prices. 

FOX  6  SON  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Five  extra  chicks  included  with  each  hundred.  Our  April 
Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are : 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black .  «  14  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  16  per  100 

White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  1 8  per  100 
March  hatched,  S2  more;  May,  $2  less;  June,  $4  less. 
Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks— 
Light,  1  Oe  Light  and  Heavy,  1  2c  Heavy,  J  *c- 
Better  place  your  order  rlprht  now.  Thousands  hatching  dally. 
Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  varieties.  We  hatch 
t>ii  vftir  around  Live  delivery  guaranteed  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  booklet.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY.  349  MAIN 
STREET.  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  Phone:  1604  or  337. 


Tripe  for  Poultry 

What  value  is  tripe  for  liens  and  how 
feed  it,  raw  or  cooked,  and  mixed  with 
dry  mash?  How  much  to  feed  per  100 
birds,  and  has  it  the  same  value  as  beef 
scraps?  I  can  get  all  I  want  at  the 
slaughter-house,  washed  and  cleaned. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  w.  p. 


QUALITY  OHICKS 

Free  range  breeders. 
Bred  to  lay 

LEGHORNS  NOCKS  ANCONAS 
BOXWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  .  Laurel,  Del. 


CHICKS 


Tripe  is  not  a  sufficiently  common 
poultry  food  to  have  found  a  place  in 
the  list  of  feeds  that  are  analyzed  and 
given  a  place  according  to  their  value. 
It  is  the  stomachs  of  lower  animals, 
with  the  interior  membraneous  coating 
removed,  and  consequently  must  be 
considered  as  largely  made  up  of  mus¬ 
cular  tissue.  This  makes  it  a  nitro¬ 
genous  or  high  protein  food,  and  it 
should  doubtless  be  fed  as  any  other 
meat  food  would  be.  There  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  nothing  gained  by  cooking  if 
the  raw  product  can  be  dropped  and 


John  Henry  and  the  Beans 

John  Henry  Pringle  never  did  like 
beans.  No  style,  no  color,  no  shape, 
would  suit  him,  and  tonight  he  had  to  eat 
them.  His  father  who  had  been  a  farmer 
for  40  years,  had  been  raised  on  beans, 
and  then,  in  turn,  had  raised  them,  so 
that  it  might  be  said  that  he  verily  loved 
beans.  Thus  it  was  that  his  son’s  dis¬ 
like  for  them  filled  his  father  with  dismay, 
and  was  so  odd  and  unacountable  in  his 
sight,  that  he  actually  doubted  his  off¬ 
spring’s  distaste  for  these  small  round 
objects. 

“But,  father,”  remonstrated  Henry,  “I 
don’t  like  beans.” 

“Ah,  my  boy,”  quoth  his  father,  with 
worldly  wisdom,  “the  world  is  not  gov¬ 
erned  by  its  likes  and  dislikes  but  by  its 
needs.” 

“But,  father,”  groaned  John,  who  saw 
his  fate  coming  nearer,  “you  wouldn’t  eat 
what  you  didn't  like,  would  you?” 

“Stop  this  foolishness !”  His  father 
cut  him  short,  seeing  in  advance  as  all 
fathers  do,  who  was  getting  the  best  of 
the  argument.  “Get  to  work  on  those 
beans.  If  you  don’t,  you  don’t  get  any 
pumpkin  pie.” 

Now  it  might  be  said  that  the  pumpkin 
pie  was  the  dream  of  John’s  life,  so  he  ate 
the  beans. 

“That’s  a  good  boy,”  said  his  father 
approvingly  as  his  son  bolted  them  down. 
“Those  beans  will  make  you  big  and 
strong.” 

Big  and  strong !  The  words  rang  in 
his  ears.  Big  and  strong  !  Humph  !  He 
went  to  bed  early  that  night  with  the 
taste  of  beans  still  in  his  mouth,  only 
partly  wiped  out  by  an  ample  piece  of 
pie. 

=fc  *  *  Hi  *  *  H= 

John  Henry  Pringle  was  in  the  most 
horrible  predicament  of  his  life.  All 
about  him,  towering  even  with  his  shoul¬ 
ders  were  the  biggest  beans  he  had  ever 
seen.  They  were  fully  as  large  as  eggs, 
and  though  they  did  not  look  like  beans, 
John  Henry  knew  instinctively  that  they 
were.  In  all  this  mass  of  disagreeable 
taste,  there  was  one  large  ray  of  hope. 
Seven  feet  before  him  lay  a  massive  piece 
of  pumpkin  pie.  With  this  view  in  his 
eye  and  the  digesting  view  in  his  mouth, 
he  started  towards  the  pie.  But  even  as 
he  started,  up  between  him  and  the  pie 
there  sprang  a  gigantic  figure,  and  with 
great  thunderous  voice  which  wrought 
despair  in  the  heart  of  John  Pringle,  he 
cried,  “Eat  the  beans  before  you  get  the 
pie.” 

Slowly  John  acquiesced.  No  use  argu¬ 
ing  with  such  a  giant !  Slowly  he  ate 
towards  the  pie.  At  the  end  of  a  seem¬ 
ingly  interminable  time  he  had  con¬ 
quered  the  massive  pile  and  was  ready  to 
devour  the  pie.  What!  What  was  this 
giant  saying? 

“You  were  too  slow.  You  cannot  have 
the  pie.”  Rendered  desperate  he  sprang 
upon  the  giant  who  thrust  forth  an  im¬ 
mense  hand  to  thrust  him  aside.  How 
easily  John  repelled  his  attack!  In  three 
seconds  the  giant  was  lying  on  the 
ground. 

How  was  this?  John  Pringle  had 
overcome  a  great  giant. 

“John  !  John !  Johnnie  !”  someone  was 
calling  him,  but  he  paid  no  attention.  A 
new  thought  had  entered  his  mind.  Those 
beans !  They  had  made  him  big  and 
strong ! 

He  reached  forth  to  grasp  the  pie,  but 
his  hand  dropped  numbly  by  his  side, 
when  again  he  heard  the  words,  and  rea¬ 
lization  came  to  him.  “John,  what  on 
earth  is  the  matter?  You  have  been 
talking  something  dreadful  in  your 
sleep.” 

“Aw  gee !”  grumbled  John  Henry.  “It 
must  have  been  the  beans !” 

How  great  the  virtue  and  the  art — - 
To  live  on  beans  with  a  cheerful  heart. 


— Written  by  Clarence  Campbell  (14), 

New  Jersey. 
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‘lbs  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


AM  ERICAN  and  Wishbone 

INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS . 


THREE 

SIZES 


AMERICAN 

COAL  BROODERS 

Dependable!  Powerful!  Economical! 

YOUR  flocks  need  this  perfect  brooder 
to  keep  them  healthy !  A  utomatie  draf ti 
cive  every  chick  the  right  amount  of 
heat  in  every  temperature!  Self-ventilating 
canopy  gives  just  the  right  amount  of  fresh 
air!  Simple  constructions  that  means  per¬ 
fectworking  always!  Burns  hard  or  softcoal, 
or  gas.  Greatest  coal  capacity— easy  to  fill. 
Needs  very  little  attention— easy  to  clean! 
Big  5-in.  stove  pipe.  42-in.  canopy, 

62-in.  canopy,  $21.50;  50-in.  canopy,  $20.50, 

IVe  also  make  Wishbone  Oil  Burninu 
Brooders— $12.00  up. 

American  Incubators,  Inc. 

2226  Codwise  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


H  Y-VITA 

Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


Pure-Fresh-Certified 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 

vitamins  A  and  D.  Stearin-free - won’t 

freeze.  Compare  these  prices  with  other 
biologically  tested  brands;  then  order 
wher  e  your'  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Tin-Lined  Barrels  -  $37.00 
10  Gallon  Tins— Boxed  -  -  .  14.00 
6  Gallon  Tins— Boxed  -  -  -  7.60 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check,  postal  or  express  money  order  today. 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request. 

HY-VITA  FEED  COMPANY 
Dept*  25,  286  Water  fit.,  ew  York  City 


"YOUNG”  Methods 
Beat  Old  Ways 

'T'HE  efficient  modern  method  is  to  order  your 
A  Poultry  Houses  direct  from  Young.  These 
Houses  are  better  and  cheaper  than  home-made 
They  are  shipped  in  sections,  ready  to  put  to¬ 
gether.  Used  by  Prof.  Harry  It.  Lewis  and 
other  noted  poultrymen. 

FREE  CATALOG  pictures,  describes  and  prices 
Poultry  Houses,  Pigeon  Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches 
and  Dog  Kennels.  Write  for  your  copy. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

88  Depot  Stree*  Randolph,  Mass. 


FREE  Brooder  Book 


Tells  how  to  raise  more  chicks 
and  make  more  money.  Gives  full 
details  of  famous  American 
Brooder  to  which  leading  breeders 
on  Pacific  Coast,  including  hold¬ 
ers  of  world's  laying  records,  at¬ 
tribute  phenomenal  success. 
Automatic  heat  regulation.  Self  ven¬ 
tilation.  Direct  oil  burner. 
Saves  time,  money  and  fuel. 
Breeders  say  American 
Brooder  is  greatest  value 
market.  Write  to- 
ly  for  FREE  Cata¬ 
log.  Coal,  gas,  oil 
and  electrie  mod¬ 
els  $7.50  to  $70. 
Dealers  —  write 
for  big  Sales  Op¬ 
portunity. 


American  Brooder  Corporation 
Alhambra,  Cal.,  or  39  Barclay  St.,  New  York,  Dept.  817 


Largest  line  of 
Brooders  in 
America 


Pure  CodIiver  Oml 


WHEN  buying  OIL— 
get  the  best.  The 
Gunning  Label  on 
Cod  Liver  Oil  guar¬ 
antees  PURITY,  UNI¬ 
FORMITY  and  PO¬ 
TENCY;  assures  you 
of  better  hat  o  he  s , 
stronger  chicks, 
healthier  birds  and 
more  eggs.  Clear, 
golden-yellow  color — 
highest  Vitamin  A  & 
Dtest.  1  Gal.,  $2.00; 
5  Gal.,  S7.00;  10  Gal., 
SI  3.50;  30  Gal.  Bbl., 
S36.00.  F.O.  B.  New 
York. 

Gunning  &  Gunning 
Importers 

97  R  Reade  St..  N.  V. 


Pop  Corn  for  Poultry 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  value  of 
parched  pop  corn  as  compared  with  or¬ 
dinary  whole  corn?  It  has  been  quoted 
to  me  very  reasonably,  and  unless  in¬ 
terior  I  should  like  to  take  advantage 
of  the  saving  it  would  mean.  k.  r.  f. 

Mystic,  Conn, 

Pop  corn  has  practically  the  same 
feeding  value  that  flint  corn  possesses, 
though  slightly  higher  in  protein.  If 
the  “parched”  corn  is  not  corn  that  has 
been  injured  by  moisture  and  parched 
to  preserve  it,  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
it  cannot  be  used  to  good  advantage  in 
the  poultry  ration,  though  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  sufficiently  available  in 
quantity  to  have  been  very  generally 
employed.  Some  grains  that  are  sold 
as  “kiln-dried,”  parched  by  the  burning 
of  an  elevator,  etc.,  are  liable  to  some 
suspicion  that  they  are  immature  or 
injured  products  purposely  heated  to 
keep  them  from  further  deterioration. 

M.  B.  D. 


Disinfecting  Henhouse 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  disease 
affecting  my  chickens  is  roup,  chicken 
pox  or  colic.  The  symptoms  appear  to 
be  very  mild,  but  I  have  lost  two  hens. 
These  died  during  the  night  and  showed 
no  symptoms  of  disease  and  no  eye 
trouble.  I  am  going  to  fumigate  and 
whitewash  the  henhouse,  lime  the 
grounds  and  get  rid  of  my  stock.  How 
soon  do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  place  new  stock  on  the  grounds 

agMn?  MRS  w.  A.  A. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A  poultry  building  that  is  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  disinfected  by  whitewash¬ 
ing  or  otherwise  should  be  fit  for  occu- 
paucy  as  soon  as  dry  and  comfortable. 
The  longer  that  disease  germs  of  any 
kind  are  exposed  to  sunlight  and  air 
the  greater  the  probability  that  they 
have  succumbed  to  these  natural  disin¬ 
fectants,  but  there  is  no  definite  time 
that  can  be  set  for  their  death.  To  dis¬ 
infect.  the  soil  is  quite  another  matter. 
Where  a  plot  of  ground  has  long  been 
used  as  a  poultry  run  and  has  become 
badly  infested  by  the  various  poultry 
parasites,  its  actual  disinfection  is  a 
very  problematical  matter.  Where  pos¬ 
sible,  it  is  better  to  discontinue  its  use 
for  several  years  and  move  to  cleaner 
ground.  Where  this  is  impossible,  plow¬ 
ing  and  cropping  will  do  something, 
and  the  longer  these  measures  can  be 
continued  the  better.  The  eggs  of  some 
of  the  poultry  parasites  are  very  re¬ 
sistant  to  destruction  and  will  remain 
in  the  soil  for  a  long  time.  Poultrymen 
in  limited  quarters  are  now  resorting 
to  the  use  of  concrete  platforms  or  runs 
for  their  fowls,  particularly  for  grow¬ 
ing  stock,  and  keeping  these  clean  by 
the  use  of  removable  carpets  of  sand 
or  loam  or  by  sweeping  and  flushing 
with  liquid  disinfectants.  m.  b.  d. 


Old  Birds  for  Breeding 

I  have  75  S.  C.  White  Leghorns ;  50 
of  them  are  22  months  old,  25  11  months 
old.  From  the  1st  of  Dee.,  1927,  to  the 
31st,  they  laid  1,425  eggs ;  22  days  in 
January  they  laid  9S0  eggs.  What  is 
your  opinion  of  breeding  from  them? 

Little  Silver,  N.  J.  h.  s. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  oldest 
hens  are  the  best  to  breed  from,  though 
a  pen  of  better-bred  pullets  of  full  de¬ 
velopment  and  vigor  would  be  superior 
to  a  pen  of  older  fowls  that  were  in¬ 
ferior.  Old  hens  lay  larger  eggs,  pro¬ 
duce  larger  chicks  and  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  they  are  able  to  live  and 
do  well  over  more  than  one  laying 
period.  Pullets  are,  from  a  compara¬ 
tive  standpoint,  untried.  If  your  50 
old  birds  are  equal  in  breeding  and 
other  qualities  to  the  younger  ones,  I 
should  hatch  from  them.  m.  b.  d. 


Being  too  lazy  to  milk  and  my  wife 
having  refused  to  milk  any  more  I  will 
sell  all  my  extra  good  milk  cows  and 
some  other  stock  and  implements  at  pub¬ 
lic  auction. — Handbill  printed  in  Lamar 
(Col.). 


t,J  -7V\V 


FREE- 

Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  us  for  “Crows 
and  Cackles,”  a 
magazine  choke 
full  of  information 
of  interest  and  val¬ 
ue  to  every  poultry 
raiser.  It  points  the 
Quisenberry  Way 
to  Bigger  Poultry 
Profits. 


is  in  the  Chicly  that  Kile 


For  every  hundred  of  your  baby  chicks 
that  die  you  lose  at  least  $50  In  profits. 

Save  that  Extra  $50! 

Start  your  baby  chicks  right  this  year.  Feed  them 
Quisenberry  Quality  Starting  Food  with  Butter¬ 
milk  the  first  8  weeks  and  save  the  ones  you  used 
to  lose.  You  can’t  afford  to  take  a  chance  with 
unbalanced  home-made  feed  mixtures. 

Quisenberry  Quality  Starting  Food  with  Butter¬ 
milk  contains  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Cod  Liver  Meal, 
Dried  Buttermilk,  proper  Minerals,  Vitamines, 
high  grade  Meat  Meal,  fine  ground  Oat  Groats,  and 
other  quality  ingredients  necessary  to  bring  the 
chicks  safely  through  the  first  8  weeks  danger 
period.  It  is  also  a  very  valuable  aid  in  combat¬ 
ing  Bowel  Trouble,  Leg  Weakness,  White  Diar- 
rhea,  and  other  Baby  Chick  Diseases.  IT  MAKES 
CHICKS  GROW  RAPIDLY  INTO  PROFIT 
MAKERS  FOR  YOU.' 


IUISENBERR 

’UALIT 


QUISENBERRY  FEED  MFC.  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  Dept.  R.  N.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


BUY  CHICKS  from  Members  of  the 
New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry 
Certification  Association,  Inc. 

and  flet  the  best  In  vitality  and  high  egg  production. 
Our  standard  is  high,  making  quality  the  best. 

BREEDING  STOCK,  HATCHING  EGGS  and  CHICKS  for  sale 
from  the  following: 

are  carefully  selected  hens  mated  to  certified  males  (no  pullets.) 
Certified  Flocks,  which  are  high  producers  only,  mated  to  certified  males  (no  pullets) 
Home  Trapnested  Birds  with  official  egg  records  up  to  330.  '  p  e  *' 

All  breeding  stock  under  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  which  will  eliminate  any  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  standard  values. 

WE  KNOW  WHAT  WE  HAVE— YOU  KNOW  WHAT  YOU  BUY 

Think  it  over  and  send  for  free  catalogue  giving  list  of  members  and  other  valuable  information. 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS.  Secretary  NEW  HARTFORD.  N.  Y. 


Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested — Certified — " 
Trap-Nested  Under  State  Supervision 

For  eight  years  we  have  specialized  EXCLUSIVELY 
In  Golden  Dollars  Strain. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Pullets 

Backed  by  Definite  Performance  Records 

|7  VERY  hen  breeder  in  our  flocks  has  produced  200  eggs  or  better  in 
her  pullet  year  by  actual  trap-nest  records.  Every  breeder  has 
been  blood-tested  and  certified  by  State  officials.  These  tests  made  for 
four  consecutive  years,  have  always  shown  our  flocks  100*  perfect,  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  bacillary  white  diarrhea.  Our  big  snow-white  eg<-s 
sell  at  a  premium  on  the  New  York  market.  Chicks  from  our  breed¬ 
ers  will  make  golden  dollars  for  you. 

'•Profits  from  Poultry,’*  by  Paul  F.  Smith,  the  man  who  built  a  $30,000  a  year 
business  on  a  12-acre  farm.  Write  for  your  copy.  It’s  free,  but  worth  a  lot. 

VINELAND  TRAP-NEST  POULTRY  RANCH 
Paul  F.  Smith.  Prop.  S  Main  Rd.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


TRAti  MARK^J 


America’s 

Leading 

Strains 


Glaser's  Pure  Breeds 


(HimCIH  ttRTOCIitp 


CAREFULLY  BRED  AND  CULLED 

Yl °h ;1  tLc K f ro,m  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  TANCRED  and  WYCK- 
Obh  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  carefully  bred  and  culled  for  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  (You  can’t  buy  better):  SHEPPARD’S  “FAMOUS”  LAYING  AN-  ” 

CONAS  and  TORMOHLEN’S  LEGHORNS  at  $12.00  per  100,  $57  50  for  500  *- 
”  ART.V^nrn  THOMPSON’S  “RINGLET”  and  HOLTERMAN’S 

ARTISTOCRAT”  Barred  Rocks,  PAPE’S  BLACK  M1NORCAS  (also  White 
Rocks),  $14.00  for  100,  $67.50  tor  oOO,  $130  for  1000.  Finest  Oualitv  SILVFR  I  ACF  »tw!  white 
WYANDOTTES  and  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  $15.00  for  ?00, $72  50 for  500  and  $140  W00 

HFAVV  RBf  M?^IioR®CK?i’  *1S-00  for  100,  $72.50  for  500.  $140  for  1000.  ASSORTED 
HEAVY  BREEDS,  at  $12.00  a  hundred.  ASSORTED  LIGHT  BREEDS,  at  $10.00  a  hundred. 

PRO\TwoS^nUITD4™N  lHE,FALIi WINTER  SHOWS  FOR  YOU  AND 
1 ,1  a  n  v!L  ^  L-  IjYY,E11St%  Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association, 

and  Ohio  Chick  Hatcheries  Ass  n.  Reference:  Peoples’ Banking  Co.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad  or  write  for  our  Free  illustrated  4-color  descriptive  catalog.  Our  flocks  have  the  blood, 
breeding,  hatching  and  care  to  insure  vim,  vitality  and  record  laying  for  you. 


GLASER  HATCHERIES*  Geo.  M*  Glaser*  Mgr. 


Box  155-B,  McCOM B,  OHIO 


ONE  M I LLION  G OOD  LUCK^chicks 

j&ES&k LEADING  BREEDS  LOWEST  PRICES  ! 

im 


-TIFUL,C?8°,1EP  ART-  BOOK  EREE — Thousands  of  pleased  customers  again 
.to  the  QualIty.,of  oui‘  Inspected  “GOOD  LUCK”  ehick-s.  Don’t  fail  to  get 
u  ,aLT tR;°°!v  showing  our  birds  in  their  natural  colors.  All  leading  varieties. 

livery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  Prices  on  25  50  I00  500 

\v  ft.,  Buff  and  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.. $4.00  $7.00  $15.00  $00.00 
an<L"?'  S- c-  and  K-  c-  Reds.  Bl.  Minorcas..  4.50  8.00  15.00  72  00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  and  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks..  4.75  8.50  Te.OO  77  00 

Sliver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Minorcas,  White  Minorcas .  5.00  9.00  17  00  80  00 

Assorted  Light  ...  $9.n0  per  iOO  straight.  Assorted  Heavv  *11  50  nor  KM)  cti-aio-iiV  " 

Also  QUALITY  and  SPECIAL  QUALITY  “GOOD  LUCK”  CHICKS.  Bank  reference!  Member  I  B  C  A  Order  vour 
ART  BOOK  today.  1»  will  ben  treat  for  you.  NEUHAU8EK  HATCHERIES.  Wept.  48,‘  Napoleon.  Ohio 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer  s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  think  this  the  best  farm  paper  I 
know  of.  I  like  to  see  the  crooks  exposed. 

West  Virginia. 

The  protection  of  country  people  makes 
it  necessary  to  expose  crooks,  but  it  is 
always  a  painful  necessity.  Of  a  choice 
we  would  rather  praise  men  than  con¬ 
demn  them.  But  crooks  invite  their  own 
fate.  They  usually  get  it  in  the  end. 

I  read  inquiry  from  G.  B.  S.,  Mary¬ 
land,  regaining  American  Seed  Co.,  Lan¬ 
caster.  Pa.  If  they  advertise  a  radio  it 
will  probably  turn  out  as  their  full-sized 
accordion  that  they  advertised  about  four 
vears  ago.  It  was  to  be  a  real  accordion, 
not  a  toy,  but  when  it  was  received  it 
was  very  much  a  toy.  I  sold  seeds,  sent 
them  the  money  and  received  a  toy.  I 
wrote  them  and  did  not  even  get  an  an¬ 
swer  to  mv  letters.  I  hope  this  may  pre¬ 
vent  others  from  disappointment.  F.  B. 

New  York. 

The  report  speaks  for  itself.  We  are 
more  concerned  about  those  who  pur¬ 
chased  the  seed  than  the  agent  who  sold 
it.  We  should  not  expect  very  much  from 
seeds  sold  by  a,  concern  which  deceived 
the  agent  in  the  matter  of  the  premium. 
Buy  seeds  from  seed  houses  of  known 
reputation ! 

Will  you  please  look  up  the  Belgian- 
Florida  ‘  Rabbit  Association,  Inc.,  303 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  which 
sends  out  the  enclosed  letter?  Do  you 
know  if  they  have  the  enormous  trade 
that  they  claim?  Have  you  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  large  and  mysterious  breed  ot 
rabbits,  the  “Fermonde  Blanc?”  Me  are 
in  the  rabbit  business  now,  and  an  all- 
year  market  would  be  a  wonderful  thing. 
Too  good  to  be  true  I  am  afraid. 

If  this  company  is  on  the  level  I  would 
like  to  raise  rabbits  for  them,  but  I  am 
afraid  tliev  want  to  sell  common  \\  lute 
Flemish  Giants  at  $10  each,  similar  to 
other  schemes  exposed  through  your 
columns.  L-  A- 

New  York. 

We  fear  so  too,  and  can  find  nothing 
to  confirm  the  claim  of  the  alleged  as¬ 
sociation.  The  association  claims  to  be 
“sole  eastern  market  for  choice  dressed 
rabbit  meat  and  fur.’  This  certainly  is 
not  true  because  there  are  other  markets 
in  New  York  and  other  cities.  The  sole 
purpose  of  the  circular  letter  as  we  see  it 
is  to  sell  breeding  stock  at  $8  to  $10 
each.  There  is  no  definite  promise  to  buy 
the  rabbits  raised  from  the  stock,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  old  “buy-back  schemes 
so  often  exposed  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
the  same  allurements  in  a  less  definite 
form  are  held  out  as  an  inducement  to 
buy  the  breeding  stock.  Our  advice  to 
those  who  desire  to  take  up  the  breeding 
of  pet  animals  still  stands — buy  your 
breeding  stock  from  the  standard  breedeis. 


Local  business  firms  -who  have  had  un¬ 
fortunate  experiences  with  representatives 
of  unknown  brokerage  organizations  who 
have  in  some  instances  received  advance 
payments  for  services  which  were  not 
rendered,  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  the  American  Business  Brokers  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Albany,  N .  Y.,  has 
gone  into  receivership.  Carl  D.  lvldriage, 
who  operated  that  company,  states  that 
he  is  purchasing  some  of  the  assets  from 
the  receiver  and  intends  to  operate  a  new 
.  company  under  the  name  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Business  Brokers,  Inc. 

The  National  Finance  and  Brokerage 
Co.,  of  Columbus,  operated  by  one 
Harold  B.  Newell,  is  also  in  serious  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Newell  recently  pleaded  guilty 
to  an  indictment  and  was  sentenced  to 
Atlanta,  but  the  sentence  was  suspended 
on  condition  that  he  discontinue  his 
brokerage  business.  He  was  placed  on 
probation  for  three  years.  Anyone  who 
is  approached  by  strangers  on  proposi¬ 
tions  of  this  character,  should  communi¬ 
cate  with  this  office  at  once. — Rochester 
Better  Business  Bureau. 

These  “Ostrander  schemes”  were  both 
short  lived.  The  R.  N.-Y.  first  learned 
of  these  “advance  fee”  propositions  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  of  1927,  and  promptly 
warned  its  readers  against  both  of  them. 
We  call  these  “Ostrander  schemes”  be¬ 
cause  W.  M.  Ostrander  inaugurated  the 
easy-money  idea  of  securing  a  fee  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  the  sale  of  property  some  25 
years  ago,  and  alleged  brokers  have  been 
imitating  Ostrander  and  applied  his  idea 
in  many  ways  even  since.  If  any  property 
owner  anywhere  at  any  time  ever  sold  a 


qhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


piece  of  property  as  a  result  of  an  ad¬ 
vance  fee  to  a  broker  or  agent,  we  invite 
him  to  come  forward  with  the  facts.  An 
investigation  of  one  of  these  real  estate 
pirates  by  the  license  bureau  of  the  State 
showed  a  record  of  225  fees  collected  and 
not  a  single  sale. 

This  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Argosy  All-story  Weekly  for  the  week¬ 
end  of  Jan.  7.  1928 : 

“Foreign  Work — With  big  pay,  sunny 
South  America,  oil.  fruit,  packing  com¬ 
panies  ;  fare  and  expenses  paid.  South 
America  Service  Bureau,  14600  Alma 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.” 

I  dropped  them  a  card  and  received 
the  following  paper  (inclosed).  Person¬ 
ally  the  matter  has  gone  far  enough  as  I 
have  been  in  every  country  down  there  and 
up  and  down  the  coast,  and  not  deeming 
the  case  strong  enough  for  the  postal 
authorities.  For  although  the  original 
advertisement  reads  as  if  they  were  in 
need  of  men,  their  reply  only  promises 
information  about  the  country  for  the 
sum  of  $3.  I  turn  the  matter  over  to 
you  to  do  as  you  see  fit.  Perhaps  the 
best  that  you  may  be  able  to  do  is  to- 
warn  some  other  individual  who  is  more 
trusting  than  I  am.  For  no  doubt  those 
who  are  running  the  deal  are  just  smart 
enough  to  keep  inside  of  the  law. 

Louisiana.  F.  A.  s. 

There  seems  to  be  no  transgression  of 
the  postal  or  other  laws  in  the  above 
scheme.  The  promoter  only  promises  to 
send  the  information  about  the  individual  I 
to  150  South  American  firms,  and  to  fur-  j 
pish  the  applicant  with  certain  informa-  j 
tion  about  South  America,  wages,  etc.  If 
anyone  is  foolish  enough  to  pay  $3  on  j 
such  promises  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  j 
it.  Why  anyone  who  is  fortunate  enough 
to  live  in  these  United  States  should  seek 
employment  in  South  America  is  more 
than  we  can  understand.  The  proposition  ( 
has  no  allurements  for  the  subscriber,  1 
who  apparently  is  familiar  with  all  the 
conditions  in  the  countries  to  the  south 
of  us. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  sending  an 
order  for  chicks  to  the  Nabob  Hatcheries, 
Gambier,  Ohio.  They  advertise  exten¬ 
sively  in  poultry  journals,  but  have  not 
noticed  their  advertisement  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  What’s  the  trouble?  w.  j.  p. 

New  York. 

Nabob  Hatchery  is  a  hatchery  in  name 
only.  Laybarger,  operating  under  this 
title,  has  a  hatchery  of  small  capacity  at 
Gambier,  Ohio,  but  not  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
ply  chicks  for  more  than  a  small  fraction 
of  his  orders  judging  by  the  amount  of 
his  advertising  appearing  in  the  poultry 
and  other  publications.  Nabob  Hatchery 
is  therefore  essentially  a  dealer  or  job¬ 
ber  in  baby  chicks,  a  large  portion  of 
his  orders  being  filled  by  other  hatcheries. 
This  explains  why  the  advertising  is  not 
found  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 


E.  G.  Lewis,  once  reported  to  be  a 
millionaire,  promoter  of  the  Atascadero 
project  and  other  enterprises,  yesterday 
appeared  before  United  States  District 
Judge  McCormick  on  a  charge  of  having 
used  the  mails  to  defraud,  and  announced 
that  he  is  unable  to  afford  counsel  and 
will  appear  as  his  own  attorney.  A  jury 
was  obtained  late  in  the  day  and  the  testi¬ 
mony  will  be  presented  today.  Maj. 
Henry  L.  Kramer,  also  stated  he  will  act 
as  his  own  attorney. 

John  D.  Hoblit,  a  co-defendant,  was 
unable  to  appear  for  trial,  affidavits  of 
four  physicians  being  presented  to  show 
this.  Another  defendant  is  William 
Aherns. 

It  is  charged  that  in  May,  1923,  the 
defendants  started  a  campaign  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  drilling  of  oil  wells  in  the  Signal 
Hill  district  and  that  they  made  promises 
regarding  the  property  which  were  not 
fulfilled. 

Lewis  has  previously  been  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  six  years  in  prison  for 
using  the  mails  to  defraud,  and  Kramer 
convicted  and  given  a  sentence  of  two 
years  and  a  fine  of  $5,000.  Lewis  also 
was  fined  $15,000. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

Lewis  and  Kramer  may  be  only  play¬ 
ing  for  sympathy,  but  they  are  deserving 
of  no  sympathy  from  the  country  people 
whom  they  induced  by  deception  to  part 
with  their  money — in  many  cases  their 
all.  Notwithstanding  the  convictions 
Lewis  and  his  partner  manage  to  delay 
justice  and  keep  out  of  jail. 


Re  your  letter  of  the  24th. 

Please  be  advised  that  this  organization 
is  quite  capable  of  minding  its  own  busi¬ 
ness,  and  would  appreciate  if  you  would 
do  likewise.  du  free  freres,  inc. 

171-177  W.  26th  St.,  New  York  City. 

This  is  the  response  we  receive  in  an¬ 
swer  to  our  letters  presenting  complaints 
of  two  subscribers  over  raw  fur  ship¬ 
ments. 


American  Steel  &  Wire 

I  Company’s 


Good  fences  are  the  first 
essential  for  good  farm 
earnings.  The  first  essen¬ 
tial  in  good  fences  is  de¬ 
pendable  service.  Ask 
our  dealer  in  your  com¬ 


munity  about  the  special 
features  of  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Company  Fences 
and  Banner  Steel  Posts. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  “How 
FencesIncreaseFarmEarnings.” 


AMERICAN  STEEL  O  WIRE  COMPANY 

Other  Sales  Offices:  Chicago  *  New  York  •  Boston  •  Atlanta  *  Birmingham  '  Cleveland  *  Worcester 
Philadelphia  •  Pittsburgh  '  Buffalo  •  Detroit  *  Cincinnati  •  Baltimore  '  Wilkes-Barre  'St  Louis 
Kansas  Citv  •  Minneapolis-St.Paul  *  Oklahoma  City  *  Memphis  *  Dallas  *  Denver  *  Salt  Lake  City 
*San  Francisco  *  *Los  Angeles  •  'Portland  •  'Seattle  *  United  States  Steel  Products  Company 


McCormick-Deering  Potato  Planters  arc  available 
in  1  and  2-row  types.  One-row  shown  below. 


There  Is  Real  Money 
in  Potato  Growing 

—the  McCormick -Dee ring  Way! 

THE  McCormick-Deering  potato  planter  handles  cut 
seed  and  small  whole  seed  with  an  accuracy  as  nearly 
one  hundred  per  cent  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  with  a 
mechanical  planter.  It  possesses  new  and  exclusive 
McCormick-Deering  features,  and  employs  the  latest  and 
approved  principles  of  potato  planter  construction. 

McCormick-Deering  Potato  Digger 

The  McCormick-Deering  digger  is  made  in  a  6-ft.  size  for 
two  horses  and  a  7-ft.  size  for  four  horses.  The  rear  shaker 
thoroughly  separates  the  potatoes  from  the  dirt,  and  the. 
vine  turners  throw  vines  and  weeds  to  the  side,  leaving  the 
potatoes  in  a  clean  row  behind  the  digger. 

Your  local  dealer  can  show  you  these 
McCormick-Deering  planters  and  dig¬ 
gers.  See  him  without  delay. 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ul. 

Two  types:  rod 
link  and  bar  gate 

McCormick  -  Deering 

Potato  Planters  and  Diggers 


/! 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Oafs  Straw,  Alfalfa,  GloverHay  delivered.’  Termsdraft 

Inspection.  JAMES  E.  HASTE,  Jr.,  East  lV’oi-etster,  N.  T. 


Subscriber  s’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  tins  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


I 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply,  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  T. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  $66-$74  month  and  mainte¬ 
nance;  good  record  and  good  health  required; 
must  be  citizen,  with  some  experience  in  han¬ 
dling  employes.  Write  BROOKLYN  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  081  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — First-class  vegetable  gardener  in  a 
State  institution;  initial  salary  $900  with 
maintenance;  in  replying  give  age,  experience 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  3448,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  good  horseman  and 
teamster  on  small  farm.  Northeastern  New 
York;  wages  $40  per  month.  ADVERTISER 
3471,  care  Rural  New-Xorker. 


WANTED — Two  teamsters  on  farm;  wages  $55 
month,  good  board  and  lodging.  WARD 
STARK,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  X. 

W  ANTED — Single  man,  fruit  and  dairy  farm; 

use  horses  and  tractor;  year  around  job;  give 
experience  and  salary.  WALLACE  TITSWORTH, 
Sussex,  N.  J. 


WANTED — By  April  1,  married  couple  for  pri¬ 
vate  place  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  man  to  work  in 

milker  and  know 


dairy;  must  be  clean,  good 
how  to  handle  cows;  woman 
four  men:  running  water,  gas 
house;  state  particulars  with 
letter.  ADVERTISER  3540, 
Xorker. 


to  board  three  to 
and  electricity  in 
references  in  first 
care  Rural  Yew- 


11  ANTED  —  July  1,  first-class  cook,  two 
waitresses,  kitchen  girl;  references.  SMITH’S- 
IN-THE-ADIItONDACKS,  Johnsburg,  N.  X. 


WANTED — Christian  young  man  desiring  experi¬ 
ence  on  commercial  poultry  ,plant;  interest 
and  willingness  to  work  essential;  $50,  room 
and  board  to  start;  Westchester  County,  N.  X. 
ADI  ERTISER  3561,  care  Rural  New-Xorker. 


SINGLE  man  on  general  farm  with  dairy;  write 
stating  wages  wanted,  nationality,  experience 
and  reference.  HARRX  BOWMAN,  East 
Bethany,  N.  X. 


WANTED — Married  man,  no  children,  as  general 
farmer  on  private  place;  good  milker  and 
handy  with  tools;  $100  with  cottage,  fuel  and 
light;  references  required.  ADVERTISER  3508, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  poultryman  to  he  on 
the  plant  Feb.  25  to  March  1 ;  send  copies  of 
references  from  last  two  employers,  also  state 
age;  wages  $100  per  month,  board  and  room 
UFTON  PY'NE  FARM,  John  Nelson,  Supt. 
Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


XOUNG  woman,  preferably  German,  of  refine 
ment,  good  disposition  and  sound  health,  in 
terested  in  taking  permanent,  all-year-round 
position,  with  family  living  for  eight  months  on 
country  place  5  miles  from  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and 
4  Winter  months  in  Florida;  duties  are  to  as 
sist  in  care  of  two  little  boys,  6  years  and  2 
years,  and  do  chamber  work;  wages  $60;  quick 
advancement  to  trustworthy  person  capable  of 
becoming  intelligent  mother’s  helper;  interest  in 
children,  neatness  and  reference  essential.  MRS 
VAN  NESS  PHILIP,  Mayport,  Fla. 


BIG  opportunity  for  a  poultryman  to  be  bis 
own  boss;  I  have  a  place  near  Nyack  with  a 
capacity  of  raising  2,000  chickens  which  I  will 
rent  very  reasonable,  providing  1  find  the  right 
party;  also  will  finance  him  if  he  has  good 
recommendations.  ADVERTISER  3509,  care 
Rural  New-Xorker. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
4  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  for  all-year  round;  gar 
dener  and  handy  man;  wife  general  house¬ 
work;  furnished  cottage,  fuel,  light,  food;  small 
suburban  place;  two  in  family;  wages,  start, 
$50  month,  $25  bonus  every  six  months.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3528,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FARMER,  active,  married,  Protestant,  for  per¬ 
manent  position  near  Peekskill;  small  herd  of 
cows,  chickens,  truck  garden,  orchard;  must 
drive  cars  and  take  general  care  of  place;  mod¬ 
ern  cottage,  privileges,  etc. ;  must  board  one 
man  part  time;  open  March  15  to  April  1;  write 
stating  nationality,  experience,  age,  wages  ex¬ 
pected,  number  and  ages  of  children;  send  copies 
of  references  or  reference  names.  ADVERTISER 
3530,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — Woman  to  help  with  housework  on 
farm;  good  home  preferred  to  high  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3531,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Farmer  with  horses  and  implements 
to  work  hundred-acre  farm;  State  road,  mile 
from  high  school,  an  hour  from  Syracuse;  sal¬ 
ary  or  shares.  C.  E.  JACKSON,  831  S.  Clinton 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.  X. 


WANTED— Two  single  gamekeepers;  must  he 
experienced,  have  good  reference.  Apply  T. 
NASH,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  150-acre  farm  on  Hud¬ 
son  River  near  Albany;  good  house  and  build¬ 
ings;  attractive  terms.  JOHN  P.  NEWTON, 
Selkirk,  N.  X. 


ORCHARD  foreman  wanted,  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  527-acre  farm,  employing  six  men 
the  year  around;  225  acres  in  fruit,  150  acres 
of  potatoes  and  farm  crops;  good  wages  and 
living  conditions;  must  have  experience;  a  real 
opportunity  for  the  right  man.  Apply  TREES- 
DALE  FARMS,  F.  G.  Reiter,  Supt.,  Mars,  Pa. 


MAN  accustomed  to  handling  wood  and  stone  and 
not  afraid  of  hard  work;  no  stock;  German  or 
Danish  preferred;  year  around  opportunity;  state 
age  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  TAR- 
RXTOWN  TREE  NURSERIES,  Tarrvtown, 
N.  X. 


HERDSMAN-MANAGER  wanted  at  once;  sin¬ 
gle  man;  purebred  Jerseys,  Berkshires  and 
Angus  beef  cattle;  70  acres  at  present;  can  ex¬ 
pand  to  250  later  with  proper  associate;  prefer 
American,  Protestant;  no  liquor;  man  must  be 
worker,  willing  and  have  some  tact  and  brains, 
for  which  competent  salary  will  be  paid.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3536,  care  Rural  New-Xorker. 

WANTED — Man  to  do  plain  cooking  and  some 
housework  for  family  of  three  on  farm;  give 
age  and  wages  asked.  ADVERTISER  3532,  care 
Rural  New-Xorker. 

WANTED — A  farmer  to  raise  sweet  corn,  musk- 
melons,  berries  and  broilers  on  farm:  one 
handy  with  carpenter  tools  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3539,  care  Rural  New-Xorker. 

WANTED — Neat,  clean,  young  German  farmer, 
experienced.  Address  R.  HEZEL,  Jr.,  R.  D.  1, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Herdsman  and  working  foreman  on 
small  dairy  farm;  honest,  reliable  fellow,  who 
is  willing  and  worthy  to  he  a  friend;  state 
wages  in  a  full  personal,  confidential  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3548,  care  Rural  New-Xorker. 

SINGLE  man  wanted  on  farm;  must  be  first 
class  milker  and  good  willing  worker;  no  old 
man  or  boy  wanted;  $50  per  month  and  board; 
after  April  1  $65  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
3558,  care  Rural  New-Xorker. 


WANTED — Couple  for  boys’  school,  about  40; 

man  for  repairs  and  farming,  $75;  wife  good 
cook  and  disciplinarian,  $80  month,  maintenance; 
state  ability  and  give  references  first  letter.  W. 
GRANT  FANCHER,  Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED — April  1,  single  young  man,  handy 
with  tools,  for  small  inn.  100  miles  New  York: 
must  be  willing  all  around,  gardening,  chop 
wood,  milk  two  cows,  help  in  house;  state  ex 
perienee,  references.  ADVERTISER  3567,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  single,  23,  wants  job  on  chicken 
farm,  with  chance  to  learn  poultry  business: 
no  experience,  but  willing  to  work.  HERBERT 
LONGO,  537  18th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  X. 

GARDENER  wishes  position  on  gentleman's 
place;  understands  gardening  in  all  branches, 
care  of  machinery,  upkeep  of  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  3515,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  by  Holland  couple,  one  child,  on 
gentleman’s  estate  or  dairy  farm;  Diploma 
milkers;  four  years  in  America;  experienced, 
reliable,  best  of  references;  state  wages,  all 
particulars.  HERMAN  BAKER,  Caledonia, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Caretaking,  watchman  or  handy 
man,  by  Scotchman,  married;  private  estate. 
DAWSON,  148  New  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

POSITION  wanted  by  middle-aged  man  as  night 
watchman  in  sanitarium,  home  or  orphan 
asylum;  attend  furnace;  good  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3533,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  working  manager,  on  a 
modern  dairy  farm;  experienced  in  producing 
and  marketing  grade  A  milk;  references  fur¬ 
nished;  married,  one  child.  BOX  199,  Chester, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  _  manager,  estate  superintendent,  wishes 
position;  American,  married,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  all  branches;  capable,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3554,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  married,  17  years’  experi¬ 

ence,  desires  position  as  manager  of  gentle¬ 
man  s  estate.  ADVERTISER  3552,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GERMAX-AMERICAN,  single  man,  46,  wishes 
permanent  place  on  farm  with  good  people. 
ADVERTISER  3534,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


ESTATE  manager,  first-class  mechanic,  all  re¬ 
pairs,  carpenter,  plumber,  painter,  gas  en- 

Si .'elr ,1  ,a"e  37’  married,  Protestant.  AD- 
v  ELI  ISEIt  3o42,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  MARRIED  country  estate  managing  chauffeur 

1nr?Le%ritl0n;  taking  the  burden  of  supervis- 
in„  the  farm  estate  off  the  gentleman’s  mind* 

Ne^v Worker.  ADYERTISER  3547,  care  Rural 


FIRST-CLASS 
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references.  ADVERTISER 
New-Yorker. 
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woik  on  shares,  stocked,  equipped 

particulars  in  first  letter.  FARM- 
St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WORKING 

thorough, 
training,  14 


orchard 


manager  open  for  position; 
practical  in  ail  branches,  Cornell 
1  eai  s  experience,  best  refereocps- 

marned.  ADVERTISER  3562,’ carf  Rural  New- 


MARRIED,  Protestant,  herdsman,  wishes  situa¬ 
tion  in  Southern  Pennsylvania,  in  April;  20 
years’  experience  with  dairy  cows;  highest  ref¬ 
erences;  good!  house  preferred  to  high  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3535,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  REFINED,  capable  woman,  desires  position 
as  housekeeper,  March  1,  on  private  estate  or 
sniall  hotel;  Westchester  County  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3499,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  consider  responsible  an<f  successful  farm 
couple  on  reasonable  share  basis;  110-acre 
farm,  near  New  Milford,  Conn.;  stock,  chickens 
and  tools;  12-room  modern  house;  Summer  board¬ 
ers.  OWNER,  166  Hicks  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  general 
farm  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. ;  man  with 
son  preferred,  to  drive  team;  give  full  par 
ticulars  in  first  letter;  only  men  wanting  steady 
place  need  apply:  house  and  usual  privileges 
ADVERTISER  3571,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  couple  desired  for  small  Vermont  farm; 

woman  must  be  gooif  cook  and  neat;  general 
houseworker;  man  to  understand  care  of  stock 
and  garden;  wages  $140  to  start;  applicants 
must  give  references  and  full  information  about 
themselves  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3573, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HEAD  nurse,  registered,  Protestant,  small  Bronx 
hospital;  salary  $125;  communicate  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  2751  Grand  Concourse,  New  York. 


WANTED — Single  young  man  to  care  for  yioul- 
try  on  small  commercial  farm;  excellent 
chance  to  learn  the  business;  give  references  and 
salary  expected.  J.  W.  SLOAN,  Pittstown, 
X.  J. 


NEAT,  clean  white  girl  for  general  housework: 

small  family,  comfortable  permanent  home 
within  20  miles  of  New  York;  write  stating 
age,  religion,  experience  and  salary  wanted. 
MRS.  J.  AXTEN.  4S  ReicT  Avenue,  Port  Wash¬ 
ington,  L.  I.,  N.  X. 


WANTED — April  1,  general  farmer  and  dairy¬ 
man;  rrotestant,  married,  no  family;  handy 
with  tools,  thoroughly  reliable;  occupy  part 
house  near  town,  Orange  County;  $75  month, 
usual  privileges;  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  35S0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — rrotestant  woman  or  girl,  experi¬ 
enced  in  general  housework;  beautiful  home 
with  ail  modern  conveniences,  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances;  one  mile  from  center  of  town:  family, 
retired  physician:  housekeeper  and  utility  man. 
N.  W.  VOORIIEES,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 


COOK  and  waitress,  Germans  preferred, 
family  of  2  adults,  2  small  children,  livinj 
country  place  5  miles  from  Hudson,  N.  Y. ; 
modern  conveniences:  position  suitable  for 
perienced  mother  and  young  daughter,  neat 
willing  to  learn  housework ;  wages  $100  for 


for 
;  on 
all 
ex- 
and 
the 


two;  advance  if  satisfactory:  write,  sending  ref¬ 
erence  to  MRS.  VAN  NESS  PHILIP,  Mayport, 
Fla. 


WANTED— Married  man,  experienced!  farmhand 
and  teamster,  capable  and  willing  to  help  milk 
occasionally;  references  required.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3566,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young  American  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  with  poultry;  wages  $60  per  month 
and, board;  state  experience,  age  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  ASII  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  qualified  to  act  as  as¬ 
sistant  herdsman  for  Holstein  and  Jersey  herd 
in  Western  Pennsylvania;  state  wages  wanted 
and  give  references:  full  maintenance.  Write 
W.  M.  KNUTH,  Box  43,  Morganza,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED,  married  herdsman-dairyman 
wants  permanent  position,  vicinity  New  Y’ork. 
ADVERTISER  3464,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  and  dairyman  wants  position  on 
private  estate,  who  thoroughly  understands  t lie 
work:  would  like  to  furnish  ins  own  help;  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  3491,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  estate  manager,  American,  practical 
training,  executive  ability,  long  experience, 
qualified  in  every  detail.  ADVERTISER  3487, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate  or  on  smalt  farm  by  the  first  of  April; 
can  give  best  of  references.  A.  P.  MORTIN- 
SEN,  Newfoundland,  N.  J. 


CLEAN,  single  American  gardener;  easy  going 
and  good  habits;  knowing  all  the  big  and  lit¬ 
tle  things  that  only  years  of  high  grade  private 
gardening  can  teach;  understanding  the  allied 
branches;  possessing  a  perfect  record  and  be¬ 
ing  entirely  trustworthy;  desires  a  permanent 
position  on  private  place  in  New  Y'ork  or  Phila¬ 
delphia  suburbs  where  men  of  this  type  are 
needed.  ADVERTISER  3490,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  age  35,  with  nine  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  egg  production,  wishes  position  to  take 
charge  of  poultry  plant  or  helper,  with  board 
and  room;  sober,  reliable.  ADVERTISER  3498, 
are  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  single  farm  superintend¬ 
ent,  40  years  old,  college  trained,  experienced 
general  farming,  purebred  dairy  cattle,  fruit, 
poultry,  vegetables:  can  handle  help;  references 
of  the  best.  ADVERTISER  3525,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


KENNEL  manager,  single,  efficient  all  branches 
kenneling,  exhibition  or  estate  kennel,  where 
expert  knowledge  is  appreciated;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  J.  EDWARD  SHANABERGER,  Otsen- 
ingo  Kennels,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


MANAGER,  fruit,  general 
practical  field  experience, 
help.  ADVERTISER  3537, 
Yorker. 


crops;  30,  single, 
congenial  handling 
care  Rural  New- 


W ANTED  by  single,  experienced  farmer,  posi¬ 
tion  running  tractor  or  general  farm  work 
MRWIARRY  VALMORE,  R.  D.  1,  Seneca  Falls, 


WANTED— Farm  work  without  milking.  J. 
WEDGWOOD,  Madison  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

YOUNG  man  wants  steady  work,  poultry  or 
general  farm,  teamster,  chauffeur,  milk  few 
cows:  willing,  reasonable  wages,  references. 
WILSON,  Gillcrest  Farms,  Davenport  Ridee, 
Stamford.  Conn. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  wants  position,  private 
or  commercial  chicken  farm.  JOHN  ANDER¬ 
SON,  98  Village  Road1,  care  Suydam,  Grave¬ 
send,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  clean  living,  desires 
situation  where  merits  count;  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  all  branches,  private  and  commercial; 
state  best  inducements.  AL  BOGERT,  424 
Avenue  E,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


VEGETABLE  farmer,  potato  expert,  (milk 
four),  wants  $65-$85  month.  FARMHAND. 
5A  Chestnut,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


POSITION — Butter-maker,  general  farmer,  first 
Prize  Michigan  State  Dairy  Con.;  lifetime 
experience;  age  59,  weigh  140  lbs.,  good  health, 
no  tobacco  or  booze;  single,  references.  J.  L. 
DAVIS,  70  Cutler  St.,  S.  W.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 


POSITION  as  working  foreman,  fruit  farm  ex¬ 
perienced  orchard  and  marketing;  married,  age 
32,  good  mechanic.  ADVERTISER  3544,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  expert  poultryman  and  wife  wish 
positions  private  estate;  anywhere.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3545,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG 
honest, 
bart,  N. 


man,  26, 
willing, 
Y.  ' 


desires  work 
farm-raised. 


on  small  farm; 
BOX  127,  IIo- 


CAPABLE  farm  manager  desires  to  make 
change;  at  present  manager  of  large  dairy 
farm  producing  grade  A  milk;  would  like  posi¬ 
tion  where  honesty  and  efficiency  are  considered 
more  important  than  hard  labor;  salary  $2,100 
per  year;  unquestionable  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3546,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WORKING  manager  open  for  position  March  1; 

Cornell  graduate  1916;  practical  farmer  and 
stockman;  experienced  poultryman  and  estate 
manager;  best  references.  BOX  114,  Eatontown, 

N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted,  capable,  Protestant,  English 
woman,  aged  40,  as  working  housekeeper  on 
large  farm  or  estate;  good  plain  cook,  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  with  help,  white  or  colored,  ex¬ 
cellent  references;  has  three  children  (two  of 
school  age) ;  apply  with  particulars.  MRS. 
KOHIl,  Box  348,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN  farmer  wishes  position;  life  experi¬ 
ence  general  farming;  can  operate  tractor  and 
all  farm  machinery;  sober,  reliable  worker; 
ready  after  March  15;  married  (with  family); 
state  wages  with  usual  privileges.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3549,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  couple  wishes  position;  wife  house¬ 
keeper;  man  handy  with  tools.  JOHN  RICHTS- 
FELD,  4  West  101s*  St.,  Apt.  17,  New  York. 


YOUNG  man,  21,  Jewish,  wants  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm  or  general  farm.  ADVERTISER 
3550,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  position  wanted  by  American, 
married,  small  family;  understands  farming, 
ardening,  growing  crops,  care  of  stock  fruit 
trees,  small  fruits,  upkeep  of 
handling  help;  good  mechanic, 
reliable;  first-class  references. 

3551,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


private  places, 
temperate  and 
ADVERTISER 


COUPLE,  Swedish,  no  children,  experienced 
workers,  want  position  caretaker,  on  estate 
or  institution;  wife  willing  help  in  house,  cook 
week-ends  Winter,  no  washing.  BOX  622,  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn. 


YOUNG  man,  22,  single,  life  experience,  de¬ 
sires  work  on  poultry  or  general  farm;  a  will¬ 
ing  worker,  also  drives  car  or  truck.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3503,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  working  manager,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  March  1,  capable  handling  any  plant 
successfully;  married,  no  children:  references 
from  every  past  employer.  ADVERTISER  3555, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  want  job 
on  poultry  farm  immediately;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3556,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENGLISH  shepherd  seeks  position;  life  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  8559,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


Yorker. 


GARDENER  or  caretaker,  experienced,  flowers 
vegetables,  lawns,  hotbeds,  cold-frames  ber¬ 
ries,  fruit,  dairy;  single.  American,  reliable 
temperate.  ADVERTISER  3563,  care  Rural 


New-Yorker. 


HONEST,  reliable  and  trustworthy  couple  with 
well-mannered  boy  old  enough  to  be  good  help, 
wish  position  as  estate  superintendent  or  work¬ 
ing  manager  of  farm  in  either  Westchester  or 
tutnam  County;  can  furnish  best  of  references 

donor  cha.r,acter>  etc-i  thoroughly  capable  gar- 
dener,  poultryman  and. understands  perfectly  gen- 
eral  care  and  up-keep  of  estate,  stock,  flowers 
Shrubs,  etc.  Answer  W.  T.  CRONE,  1008  e! 
N.  Y. 


etc.  Answer 
Adams  St.,  Syracuse, 

1  practical  all  around  in  raising 

pedigreed  poultry,  sheep,  cattle,  also  expert 
orchardist,  tractors,  good  mechanic;  single,  about 
41  years  ot  age,  reliable  and  very 
steady  worker.  C.  ~  * 

Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


_  .  „  -  conscientious, 

HASELBARTH,  Oak  Ave. 


DANE,  single,  30  years,  desires  position  as  su¬ 
perintendent  or  manager  of  large  farm-  3 
years’  experience  in  this  country, “theoretical 

ua nCtoCnal’a le-nned  m  Denmark:  last  position, 
on  a  o00-acre  farm;  at  the  present 

ture.  ADVERTISER  S^e9>institute  of  agrieul- 


foreman 
taking  a 


Yorker. 


care  Rural  New- 


GARDENER  single,  useful,  middle-aged,  care 

DAIFV  C1h«lkwS:  +  Soc«  references.  MICHAEL 
DALEY,  lbl  West  36th  St.,  New  YTork. 


YOUNG  American  couple,  with  bov  2V>  rears 

old,  would  like  position  with  American 
er,  any  line  by  March  1.  2056  FIFTH 

New  York. 


farm- 

AVE., 


A  COLORED  married  man  wishes 

man  or  job  on  farm;  knows  all 
ing;  use  no  liquor,  no 
iu  teres  t  in  his  work- 
L.  H.,  19  N.  Bank  St. 


a  job  as  fore¬ 
lines  of  farm- 
tobacco;  one  who  takes 
for  particulars  write, 
New  London,  Conn. 


GAREEXER;  Swiss  57,  single,  reliable,  com- 

TTrqirt?"t-i-n«Perlencf;!1  w,lth  chickens.  ADVER- 
ilfeKK  0068,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

r^vn,£IOm  „'prante<?— < Carpenter,  general  repair 

long  experience,  gardening,  poultry;  sin¬ 
gle.  43,  would  consider  partnership  with  other 

N ew-I ork er.D '  ADVERTISER  3570,  care  Rural 


1  o  wanted  as  poultry  manager  or  as¬ 

sistant,  8  years  pedigree  breeding  experience; 
married,  32,  excellent  reference;  4J/>  years  pres¬ 
ent  place;  moderate  salary.  GEORGE  PILCHER 
Algonac,  Mich. 


POULTRYf  manager,  single,  available  at  once; 

18  years  experience  in  poultry;  estate  plant 
prefeired.  ADVERTISER  3572,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man,  one  child,  wants  per¬ 
manent  position  on  Long  Island  estate;  poultry 
or  dairyman.  ADVERTISER  3574,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  German  farmer,  26,  desires  flower- 
man  assistant  job  on  private  estate;  no  bad 
habits;  good  reference.  ADVERTISER  3575, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  farm  raised,  experienced 

with  all  modern  farm  machinery,  tractors  and 
trucks;  auto  school  graduate,  also  Cornell  short 
course,  desires  good  paying  position  April  1; 
capable  of  taking  charge:  slow  milker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3576,  care  Rural  NewYorker. 


YOUNG  man,  40,  wishes  position  dairy  or  poul¬ 
try  farm;  9  years’  experience;  Slovakian.  R. 
WERNER,  English  town,  N.  J. 


PRACTICAL  farm  manager  open  for  position 
about  May  1;  life  experience,  age  35,  married, 
one  child;  at  present  employed,  having  full 
charge  of  dairy  farm  and  inilk  route;  best  of 
reasons  for  making  change;  first-class  references 
as  to  character  and  ability;  nothing  under 
$2,500  per  year  considered.  ADVERTISER  3564, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc  | 

FOR  SALE — 150-acre  dairy  farm;  oil  on  three 
sides;  for  particulars  write  AUGUST  ANDER¬ 
SON,  Grand  Valley,  Pa. 

TWO  Central  New  Jersey  farms  for  sale— Farm 
No.  1,  65  acres,  all  in  wheat,  dwelling  and 
barns.  Farm  No.  2,  170  acres,  120  of  it  in 
wheat,  dwelling  and  barns,  also  apple  orchard. 
Both  farms  have  been  intensively  cultivated  and 
fertilized  by  us  for  many  years  and  soil  is  in 
excellent  condition.  ESTATE  OF  A.  BRAKE- 
LEY,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Country  estate,  on  main  State  high¬ 
way,  45  miles  north  of  New  York;  consists  of 
new  14-room  brick  colonial  house,  asbestos  roof, 
3  baths,  electric  lights,  every  convenience;  beau¬ 
tiful  surroundings,  shade  trees,  shrubbery;  small 
private  lake  50  feet  from  front  door,  swimming, 
fishing,  trout  stream,  abundant  with  trout  runs 
through  property;  (large  golf  course  could  be 
built  at  small  expense);  garage,  large  barn, 
tool  house,  poultry  house,  machine  shed,  granary, 
tenant  house,  5  rooms;  120  acres,  100  in  culti¬ 
vation,  20  acres  in  timber;  suitable  for  beau¬ 
tiful  home,  club  lodge,  sanitarium,  private 
school  or  camp;  for  full  particulars  and  pic¬ 
tures,  address  ADVERTISER  3467,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WILL  trade  my  255-acre  farm  for  small  farm 
on  account  of  poor  health.  E.  HALLOCK, 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  304. 


JUST  as  all  his  Kelly  trees  have  proved  profitable  to 
Mr.  E.  H.  West — as  stated  in  his  letter — so  have 
Kellys’  paid  big  dividends  in  better  fruit  production  for 
thousands  of  other  growers  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Why  are  Kellys’  trees  most  profitable?  Because  our  47 
years’  experience  is  put  into  them.  They  are  propagated 
on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings,  not  by  grafting  on 
piece  roots — Kelly  roots  are  heavy,  healthy  and  fibrous. 
Our  seedlings  are  planted  on  upland  ground  where  there 
is  good  air  drainage — that  makes  hardier,  healthier  trees. 
Each  of  the  five  Kelly  brothers  is  a  specialist,  head  of  a 
department  and  supervises  the  work  of  expert  nurserymen. 

Over  90,000  Kellys’  trees  have  been  certified  to  be 
“True-to-Name”  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association — work  done  by  Dr.  Shaw  and  his  staff  of 
competent  men.  Their  Lead  Seal  remains  on  the  tree 
until  it  bears.  You  are  sure  of  the  fruit  you  will  get  when 
you  plant  Kellys’  trees. 


Write  for  1928 
Catalog  and 
Low  Prices 


And  you  save  the  middleman’s  profit 
— our  catalog  is  our  only  salesman. 
We  have  no  agents — you  buy  from 
us  direct  and  we  are  directly  responsi¬ 
ble  to  you  for  your  results. 

Our  Free  Catalog — illustrated 
in  color  and  black  and  white — 
gives  much  valuable  information 
that  will  be  a  great  help  to  you 
in  your  planting  and  cultivating. 
It  lists  Kellys’  fruit  trees,  berry 
bushes,  evergreens  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees,  shrubs  and  hedges. 


Over  90,000  of 
Kellys’  1927 
Trees  carry  the 
Certifying 
“  True-to-Name” 
Seal  attached 
by  the 

Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’ 
Association. 


To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all 
orders  in  the  rotation  received. 
You  should  plan  to  order  your 
selection  of  guaranteed  “True- 
to-Name”  stock  early  and  let  us 
hold  it  for  you.  So  write  today 
for  your  copy  of  our  1928  Catalog. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

Established  In  1880 

146  Cherry  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


WEST  BROOK  FARM 

©ORMT.  VSRMONT 
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Produce  the  Most  Profitable  Orchards 
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We  grow  and  sell  Farm  Seeds  and  only 
Farm  Seeds.  We  concentrate  all  of 
our  time,  ability,  energy  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  doing  one  thing  well,  and  we 
have  done  that  one  thing 
so  well  that  in  a  little  over 
a  third  of  a  century  we 
have  developed  the  larg¬ 
est  strictly  mail  order  Farm  Seed 
Business  in  America. 

We  have  “everything  for  the  farm.” 
All  that  is  newest  and  best  in  Farm 


Seeds  and  when  we  say  “best,”  we 
know  because  we  test  thoroughly  in 
field  culture  on  our  own  1,000-acre 
Seed  Farms  and  our  prices  are  lower 
than  the  same  high  quality  can  be 
bought  for  elsewhere,  as  we  ship  di¬ 
rect  to  you,  and  we  are  satisfied  with 
a  small  and  just  profit  on  the  volume  of 
business  we  do. 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of  Dihhlefs 
low  prices  on  Quality  Seeds 

D.  B.  Timothy,  99.50  pure  or  better, 
$2.50  per  bushel* 

Dibble’s  TIMOTHY  AND  ALSIKE 
NATURAL  MIXTURE,  averaging 
20%  Alsike,  balance  high-grade  Tim¬ 
othy,  less  than  1%  weed  seeds,  “the 


bargain  of  the  Grass  Seed  Trade,”  $4*50 
per  bushel. 

DIBBLE’S  HEAVYWEIGHT 
OATS,  in  our  opinion,  the  heaviest  and 
most  productive  variety,  $1  per  bushel. 
Other  good  Oats  at  still  lower  prices. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN,  Mammoth 
Yellow  Flint,  Cornell  11,  Improved 
Learning,  Mammoth  White  Dent, 
Sweepstakes,  Big  Red  Dent  and  Early 
Yellow  Dent  at  live  and  let  live  prices. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES,  11 
varieties,  early,  intermediate  and  late, 
and  we  never  had  a  better  stock  in  our 
storage  houses  than  we  have  today. 
Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes  are  of  a  su¬ 
perior  quality,  so  good  that  our  annual 
sales  reached  and  passed 


100,000  BUSHELS 
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IBBLE’S  ^ 

FARM  SEED 
FACTS 
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DIBBLE’S  D.  B.  BRAND  AL¬ 
FALFAS,  Northwestern  dry  land 
grown,  Grimm  and  Canadian  Vari¬ 
egated  99.50%  pure  or  better. 

DIBBLE’S  D.  B.  BRAND  CLO¬ 
VERS,  Medium  and  Genuine  Mam¬ 
moth,  99.50%  pure,  also  Alsike, 
White  Dutch  and  White  Sweet. 

In  addition  we  have  full  stocks  of 
Barley,  Buckwheat,  Field  Peas, 
Soy  Beans,  Millets,  Grass  Seeds, 
etc. 


DIBBLE’S 

CATALOG 

Is  the  handsomest  and  most  com¬ 
prehensive  Farm  Seed  Book  pub¬ 
lished  in  America,  printed  on 
heavy  paper  and  illustrated 
throughout  in  colors.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  Farmers  for  Farmers.  It 
tells  the  truth  about  the  Farm 


Jlddress:  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Situation  and  no  Farmer  can 
afford  to  buy  his  Farm  Seeds  this 
spring  till  he  has  read  this  Book.  It 
costs  us  over  25  cents  to  put  this 
Catalog  in  your  hands.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card  will 
bring  you  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed 
Book  by  return  mail,  and  with  it 
we  send  you  our  “Up  to  the  Min¬ 
ute’’  Complete  Price  List,  arul 
Samples  of  seeds  for  testing  if  you 
ask  for  them,  FREE. 
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Breeding,  and  Testing,  New  Fruits 


By  U.  P.  Hedrick 


Japanese  plum  and  is  recommended  because  of  its 
productive  tree  and  large,  handsome,  well-flavored 
fruits.  In  particular  Formosa  is  a  splendid  sort  for 
the  roadside  market  and  for  trade  that  requires 
fancy  fruit.  The  crop  ripens  early  in  August.  The 
quality  is  a  little  better  than  that  of  Burbank.  The 
tree  is  hardy,  vigorous,  and  one  of  the  largest  of 
all  plum  trees.  Formosa  is  partially  self-sterile,  and 
should  be  planted  with  Burbank  or  Abundance  for 
cross-pollination.  This  is  another  of  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank’s  plums  which  originated  about  25  years  ago. 

Stanley. — Stanley  is  a  plum  of  the  prune  type 
which  ripens  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  Italian 
Prune,  and  is  better  than  Italian  in  both  tree  and 
fruit  characters.  In  particular  the  tree  is  vigorous, 
healthy,  and  annually  productive,  and  the  fruits  are 
larger  and  handsomer  in  appearance.  The  skin  is 
sufficiently  tough  so  that  the  fruits  do  not  crack,  and 

the  pleasantly  flavored 
flesh  makes  the  variety 
excellent  for  cooking  or 
eating  out  of  hand. 
Stanley  originated  on 
the  grounds  of  this  sta¬ 
tion  and  was  introduced 
by  the  New  York  Fruit 
Testing  Association  in 
192G. 

ANOTHER  NECTA¬ 
RINE. — The  desirabili¬ 
ty  of  trying  nectarines 
in  localities  where  the 
peach  thrives  has  been 
discussed  in  these  ar¬ 
ticles  before,  and  two  or 
three  sorts  have  been 
named  as  being  among 
the  best.  Of  the  forty- 
odd  kinds  of  nectarines 
in  the  station  orchards 
Hunter  and  Sure  Crop 
are  the  best  in  recent 
tests,  blunter  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  former  ar¬ 
ticle. 

Sure  Crop.  —  The 
name  for  this  variety  is 
merited — Sure  Crop  is 
an  annual  and  generous 
bearer.  The  fruits  are 
as  large  as  the  average 
peach,  very  attractive  in 
appearance,  and  of  de¬ 
lectable  flavor.  Possi¬ 
bly  Sure  Crop  is  the 
most  distinctive  necta¬ 
rine  in  our  collection, 
because  of  its  brilliant 
red  color,  large  and  uni¬ 
form  fruits,  and  distinc¬ 
tive  flavor.  The  variety 
originated  in  New  Zea¬ 
land  some  years  ago, 
and  is  newly  introduced 
in  the  United  States.  In 
any  soil  or  climate  where  peaches  thrive.  Sure  Crop 
ought  to  be  tried  as  a  beautiful  and  distinctive 
fruit.  In  commercial  orchards  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  a  profitable  sort  in  competition  with  peaches. 

GRAPES. — For  two  generations  grape  growers 
have  been  breeding  new  sorts  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  vine,  to  introduce  European  char¬ 
acter  into  the  American  product,  and  as  a  minor 
consideration  to  secure  a  good  early  black  grape. 
The  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has 
introduced  seventeen  named  kinds  in  years  past  with 
these  characters  in  mind,  and  now  adds  two  more 
to  the  list. 

Fredonia. — This  new  sort  is  introduced  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  prove  by  far  the  best  early  black 
grape;.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  all  grapes  to 
ripen  in  Chautauqua  County  and  at  this  station.  Its 
season  is  with  or  just  before  that  of  Champion,  10 
days  ahead  of  Moore,  and  two  weeks  earlier  than 
Worden.  It  is  a  black  sort  much  like  Champion  in 
color,  and  far  superior  to  that  sort  in  quality.  Al¬ 
though  one  of  the  earliest  grapes  to  ripen,  the  clus¬ 
ters  hang  well  to  the  vine  almost  until  the  close  of 
the  Concord  harvesting  season.  In  quality  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  early  black  grape,  being  quite 


NE  may  learn  much  from  old  hor¬ 
ticultural  reports.  P.  Barry,  writing 
a  fruit  list  about  1860,  recommends 
Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan, 
Twenty  Ounce  and  Roxbury  Russet 
as  the  best  apples  to  plant.  Bald¬ 
win  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  are  mentioned  as 
good  sorts  to  try.  McIntosh  and  Delicious,  present 
favorites,  were  not  known.  In  Barry’s  list  Bartlett 
was  rated  below  several  other  pears;  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian  was  the  leading  sweet  cherry,  and  Early 
Richmond  the  best  sour.  Not  a  peach  nor  a  plum 
on  Berry’s  list  is  now  planted;  the  Concord  grape 
was  not  known ;  and  no  variety  of  small  fruit  then 
planted  is  now  grown. 

So  varieties  have  changed  since  fruit  growing  be¬ 
gan,  and  so  they  will  change  as  long  as  fruits  are 
grown.  The  duration  of  varieties,  however,  becomes 
shorter  and  shorter  as 
plant  breeding  pro¬ 
gresses.  One  may  safe¬ 
ly  say  that  50  years 
from  now  not  a  single 
variety  of  any  of  our 
fruits  in  this  Spring’s 
catalogs  will  be  planted 
as  a  major  kind.  How 
are  fruit-growers  to 
meet  the  circumstances 
of  shifting  forms?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  by  cutting 
down  bearing  orchards 
which  still  yield  profit, 
but,  rather,  by  planting 
new  kinds  in  new  plan¬ 
tations. 

TESTING  VARIE¬ 
TIES.' —  This  is  where 
experiment  stations  can 
help  fruit  growers  to  de¬ 
termine  the  value  of 
new  fruits.  At  the  New 
York  Station  we  try  to 
grow  every  hardy  fruit 
that  can  be  obtained 
from  any  part  of  the 
world  to  ascertain 
whether  each  is  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  what  its  time  of 
blooming,  leafing  and 
ripening ;  how  long  it 
takes  the  variety  to 
come  into  bearing ;  to 
what  insects  and  fungi 
any  sort  is  susceptible ; 
whether  a  sort  is  self- 
fertile  and  in  what  de¬ 
gree  ;  for  what  purposes 
the  many  varieties  are 
adapted ;  to  describe  va¬ 
rieties  so  that  they  may 
be  identified,  and  to  as¬ 
certain  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  range  of  sorts  in 
adaptability  to  climate 
and  soil.  It  is  this  information  that  the  writer  is 
trying  from  year  to  year  to  give  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  in  his  articles  on  new  fruits. 

BREEDING  NEW  FRUITS. — Not  less  important 
than  testing  varieties  is  the  work  of  breeding  vari¬ 
eties  on  the  grounds  of  several  experiment  stations. 
Given  time  to  consider,  every  fruit-grower  will  agree 
that  fruit-growing  would  quickly  come  to  a  stand¬ 
still  without  new  varieties.  Breeding  new  fruits  is 
work  for  State  or  philanthropic  institutions  rather 
than  a  business  venture  for  an  individual.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  make  plain  at  once  that  no  fruit-grow¬ 
er  could  well  carry  on  this  work.  In  the  last  23 
years  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  grown  80,000  seedlings,  of  which  41,469 
have  fruited.  Out  of  this  great  number,  obtained  at 
great  expense  to  the  State  of  New  York,  there  have 
been  named  but  90  sorts ;  or,  for  every  88S  plants 
started,  only  one  has  proved  worth  naming. 

With  this  brief  introduction,  let  us  consider  the 
new  fruits  on  the  grounds  of  this  station,  which  have 
not  been  named  in  these  articles  before. 

NOTEWORTHY  PEACHES.  —  Two  peaches, 
though  not  new,  seem  now  to  be  distinctly  note¬ 
worthy  and  need  to  have  their  value  emphasized. 


Beauty,  an  Early  Japanese  Plum  of  Merit.  Fig.  142 


Early  Elberta. — As  a  peach  to  ripen  a  few  days 
before  Elberta  Early  Elberta  is  recommended.  The 
fruits  of  the  new  variety  are  as  large  and  attrac¬ 
tive  in  size  and  appearance  as  those  of  Elberta.  They 
are  better  in  quality  and  have  juicier,  tenderer,  less 
fibrous  flesh.  The  trees  are  vigorous  and  healthy. 
Early  Elberta  is  a  seedling  of  Elberta  which  origi¬ 
nated  about  twenty  years  ago  in  Utah.  In  The 
Peaches  of  New  York  the  writer  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  this  sort  was  identical  with  Elberta,  but  it 
is  now  certain  that  the  two  are  distinct  and  that 
Early  Elberta  is  not  only  earlier  but  is  better  in 
quality. 

Mikado. — Growers  of  peaches  in  the  North  and 
East  are  looking  for  a  variety  of  the  type  of  El¬ 
berta  which  ripens  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than 
that  sort.  On  the  grounds  of  this  station,  Mikado 
fills  this  place  better  than  any  other  variety.  The 


fruits  are  large,  handsomely  blushed,  uniform  in 
size,  and  mature  uniformly.  The  quality  of  the 
fruit  is  better  than  that  of  Elberta.  Mikado  origi¬ 
nated  in  Texas  some  fifteen  or  more  years  ago. 
Fruit-testers  agree  that  Mikado  and  June  Elberta 
are  identical,  and  since  Mikado  is  the  older  name, 
it  is  the  correct  one. 

PLUMS. — With  the  introduction  year  by  year  of 
splendid  new  plums,  it  seems  certain  that  the  plum 
must  regain  the  popularity  it  once  had  in  New  York, 
and  that  fruit-growers  will  again  find  their  culture 
profitable. 

Beauty.— Beauty  is  recommended  as  an  early 
Japanese  plum  to  precede  Abundance.  Its  dark  red 
fruits  are  handsomer  than  those  of  almost  any  other 
plum,  and  the  flavor  is  as  delectable  as  the  fruits 
are  beautiful.  Beauty  has  the  great  merit  of  being 
one  of  a  few  Japanese  plums  that  does  not  require 
another  variety  to  cross-pollenize  it.  This  sort  ought 
to  prove  very  valuable  for  home  use  and  for  the 
roadside  market.  The  tree  is  low,  spreading,  open, 
and  the  fruit  spurs  are  distributed  evenly.  Thin¬ 
ning  is  required  to  obtain  large  size  fruits.  Beauty 
was  originated  by  Luther  Burbank. 

Formosa.— Formosa  is  another  most  promising 
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Golden  Muscat,  a  Hardy  Variety  With  the  Flavor  of  a  European  Grape.  Fig.  143 


as  good  in  flavor  and  flesh  characters 
as  Concord.  Fredonia  originated  at 
the  Vineyard  Laboratory  of  the  station 
at  Fredonia  in  1915,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  New  York  Fruit  Testing 
Association  in  1927. 

Golden  Muscat.  —  Golden  Muscat 
comes  a  little  nearer  being  an  Euro¬ 
pean  grape  on  an  American  vine  than 
any  other  sort  we  have  ever  grown  at 
this  station.  It  is  most  noteworthy  as 
a  new  grape  by  reason  of  its  very  large 
clusters  and  its  large,  oval,  golden  ber¬ 
ries.  The  quality  is  of  the  highest, 
and  the  flavor  suggests  that  of  the  well 
known  Muscat  Hamburg,  which  is  one 
of  its  parents.  It  cannot  help  but  be 
a  splendid  roadside  sort,  but  its  skin 
may  be  a  little  too  tender  for  distant 
shipment.  The  vine  is  vigorous,  hardy, 
and  productive.  It  needs,  however,  a 
slightly  longer  season  to  mature  its 
fruits  than  Concord.  Golden  Muscat 
originated  on  the  grounds  of  this  sta¬ 
tion  in  1916,  and  was  introduced  by 
the  New  York  Fruit  Testing  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1927. 

RASPBERRIES.  —  The  characters 
most  needed  in  new  red  raspberries  are 
resistance  to  disease,  greater  produc¬ 
tiveness,  and  better  quality.  Two  sorts 
are  named  in  this  paper  as  kinds  that 
every  grower  of  red  raspberries  ought 
to  try. 

Latham. — Probably  Latham  is  the 
most  notable  red  raspberry  now  under 
general  cultivation.  The  plants  are 
conspicuous  for  hardiness  and  healthi¬ 
ness,  and  they  do  not  contract  the 
dreaded  mosaic  disease  as  readily  as 
do  most  other  red  raspberries.  The 
plants  are  also  very  vigorous  and  productive.  The 
berries  are  large,  bright  red,  glossy,  and  hold  up  in 
size  well.  Unfortunately  they  are  a  little  inferior  in 
flavor,  crumble  a  little  too  much,  and  there  are 
often  too  many  double  berries.  This  berry  originated 
at  the  Minnesota  State  Fruit  Breeding  Farm  in 
1914.  Latham  received  the  Wilder  Silver  Medal  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society  in  1927. 

Lloyd  George. — Lloyd  George  is  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  new  red  raspberry,  American  or  European, 
ever  grown  on  the  grounds  of  this  station.  The 
plants  are  hardy,  unusually  productive,  and  very 
healthy.  Suckers  are  produced  abundantly  and  the 
fruiting  row  is  quickly  established.  The  berries  are 
very  large,  uniform  in  size  and  shape,  and  do  not 
diminish  in  size  as  the  season  advances.  The  long, 
conic  berries  are  medium  red  in  color  and  firm 
enough  for  market  to  make  a  most  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  basket.  The  season  is  three  or  four  days 
later  than  that  of  June  and  is  unusually  long.  The 
flavor  is  sprightly  and  pleasant  and  the  quality  in 
every  respect  is  excellent.  Lloyd  George  is  an  Eng¬ 
lish  sort,  plants  of  which  were  introduced  by  this 
station  in  1924.  The  variety  will  be  offered  by  the 
New  York  Fruit  Testing  Association  in  the  Fall  of 
1929. 

(Continued  on  Page  336) 


Apple  Bud  Sports 

HAT  is  a  bud  sport?  It  is  not  a  freak,  as  it  is 
often  spoken  of,  but  a  variation  that  will 
propagate  true  by  budding,  grafting,  cutting  or  by 
other  asexual  means.  Sports  are  often  confused  with 
variations  due  to  soil,  location,  disease,  accidents  and 
other  nutritional  factors.  Frequently  they  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  such  environmental  and  fluc¬ 
tuating  variations  except  by  the  propagation  test. 


Fruit  sports,  especially  of  plums  and  pears,  were 
freely  discussed  and  written  about  over  one  hundred 
years  ago.  Some  of  the  French  writers  called  them 
varieties  that  originated  by  accident.  Similar  forms 
are  numerous  among  flowers  and  ornamental  plants. 
Thus,  bud  sports  or  mutations  ai-e  a  general  phe¬ 
nomenon  anxong  plants.  Trees  of  at  least  a  half 
dozen  apple  bud  sports  are  now  offered  for  sale  by 
reputable  nurserymen.  And  yet,  a  lai-ge  number  of 
the  present-day  fruit  men  are  openly  skeptical  of 
this  whole  question.  For  years  we  have  heard  fruit¬ 
growers  and  speakers  say  that  northern  fruit  sports 
were  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  of  little  or  no  im¬ 
portance  to  either  the  nurserymen  or  the  grower. 

•  The  writer  hopes  that  his  readers  will  be  open 
minded  on  this  question,  as  he  is  going  to  present 
only  the  actual  facts  as  he  has  found  them  in  visit¬ 
ing  neaxdy  a  hundred  orchards,  and  as  they  have 
been  reported  to  him  by  other  experiment  station 
workers. 

Russet  and  partly  russet  fruited  limbs,  as  well  as 
whole  trees,  are  common  in  Baldwin  apple  orchards. 
A  few  cases  were  studied  in  other  varieties,  and  in 
Bartlett  pears.  One  of  the  russet  Bartlett  pear  limbs 
had  propagated  true  for  the  owner.  Russet  is  prob¬ 
ably  an  advantage  in  Bose  pears,  and  Roxbury  ap¬ 
ples,  but  it  is  very  objectionable  in  most  fruit  va¬ 
rieties.  Six  cases  of  russet  fruited  Baldwins  were 
studied  in  a  single  State,  and  only  the  more  striking- 
cases  were  considered.  The  question  is,  are  russet 
fruited  forms  sufficiently  numerous  to  merit  steps 
to  avoid  them? 

Large-fruited  forms  of  Grimes,  Sheriff  and  Fa- 
meuse  are  reported  from  Ohio,  Iowa  and  Michigan. 
These  forms  are  now  being  tested,  and  if  found  to 
be  true  bud  sports,  will  at  least  make  an  interesting- 
variation  if  they  do  not  find  a  place  in  commercial 
fruit  growing.  The  large  Ftfmeuse  had  been  top- 
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worked  into  a  dozen  or  fifteen  trees, 
and  all  were  bearing  nearly  twice  nor¬ 
mal-sized  frxxit.  One  of  the  large- 
fruited  Grimes  limbs  had  been  under 
observation  by  the  orchard  foreman  for 
about  six  years. 

High  color  forms  have  excited  coun¬ 
trywide  interest  because  of  their  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities,  and  the  high 
prices  paid  by  certain  nurserymen  fox- 
propagation  rights.  High  color  fruited 
branches,  thought  to  be  true  sports, 
have  been  reported  for  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  of  the  more  important  apple  va¬ 
rieties.  A  recent  exhibit  before  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa- 
tioxx  included  four  color  forms  of 
Northern  Spy,  three  of  Gravenstein, 
two  of  Stark,  one  of  King,  one  of  Bald¬ 
win,  one  of  McIntosh  and  several  of 
Rome.  Several  of  these  forms  had 
high  color,  but  they  were  dull  and  not 
attractive ;  others  were  mottled  red  and 
yellow7,  and  still  others  were  very  at¬ 
tractive  with  high  finish  and  high 
color.  Many  of  these  samples,  as  “Red-’ 
Stark  and  Cox’s  “Red”  Rome,  had 
propagated  true,  while  others  were  un¬ 
der  test. 

The  above  is  sufficient  to  bring  oxxt 
the  situation  among  apple  color  sports. 
The  owners  almost  always  make  three 
claims  for  their  new  frxxit.  First,  it 
will  color  early  or  at  least  earlier  than 
the  parent  variety.  Second,  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  larger  percentage  of  fancy 
colored  fruit,  and  the  fruit  will  sell 
better.  Third,  in  most  other  respects, 
the  sport  is  the  same  as  the  variety 
from  which  it  mutated.  So  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  and  he  has  studied  many 
of  these  forms,  such  claims  appear  to  be  true. 

Unfortunately  many  of  the  more  promising-  of 
these  apple  sports  are  xxnder  commercial  restrictions. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  where  scion  wood  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  fruit  growers  will  top-graft  promising  bud 
sports  into  bearing  trees,  and  thus  give  them  a 
prompt  test.  Such  tests  need  not  be  as  expensive  as 
trying  out  a  new  variety,  for  Baldwin  sports  can  be 
grafted  into  Baldwin  trees  or  Grimes  into  Grimes 
trees,  and  this  will  not  increase  the  number  of  va¬ 
rieties  to  be  handled.  brooks  d.  drain. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 


Fertilizing  Large  Elm  Trees 

I  have  a  lot  of  large  elm  trees  that  are  pi-obably  40 
yeai-s  old.  They  were  planted  along  driveways  and 
fences,  but  have  been  neglected  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  have  trimmed  them  and  will  spray  them  this  Spring. 
I  wish  to  fertilize  them.  Can  you  tell  me  what  kind 
of  fei-tilizer  to  buy  and  mix  and  the  amount  for  each 
tree?  I  intend  to  make  holes  in  the  ground  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  xvitli  a  bar,  and  put  fei’tilizer  into  them. 

Saugatuck,  Conn.  A.  T.  L. 

OU  have  got  hold  of  the  latest  and  best  method 
of  fertilizing  large  ornanxental  trees.  By  using 
a  crowbar  and  putting  some  force  behind  it  you  will 
be  able  to  get  your  fertilizer  down  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  to  where  the  feeding  roots  are.  You 
should  figure  on  applying  70  to  100  lbs.  of  a  mixed 
fertilizer  to  each  tree.  You  can  buy  prepared  ma¬ 
terials  especially  suited  to  shade  trees,  or  you  can 
mix  your  own  fertilizer  using  ammonium  sulphate, 
bonemeal,  and  a  little  acid  phosphate  and  potash. 

You  should  pepper  the  ground  pretty  thoroxxglily 
with  crowbar  holes  out  near  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  Some  folks  get  the  idea  that  one  ring  of 
holes  is  sufficient.  What  you  are  really  trying  to  do 
is  to  make  a  “surface  application”  of  fertilizer  to 
the  soil  10  inches  or  a  foot  below  the  surface.  The 
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A  “Red”  Gravenstein  (left)  which  might  be  mistaken  for  a  highly  colored  Baldwin.  A  deciduous  fruit  sport  collection  exhibited  before  the  annual  meeting. of  the  Massa- 
The  specimen  on  the  right  is  the  usual  Gravenstein.  Such  color  forms  have  now  chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  January  5,  1928.  This  collection  included  “solid 
been  reported  for  many  of  the  leading  varieties  of  apples,  and  in  some  cases  pi-omise  to  color”  McIntosh,  which  had  propagated  true  for  Derby  Bros.,  of  Leominster-,  Mass., 

replace  the  usual  or  standard  form.  as  well  as  many  other  spoi-ts  of  our  leading  varieties. 
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more  holes  you  make,  therefore,  the  better  distri¬ 
bution  you  will  get  and  the  better  will  he  your  re¬ 
sults.  H.  B.  T. 


Overcrowding  in  the  Orchard 

WHY  are  all  eyes  focused  on  America?  Why 
were  the  Anzac  and  American  soldiers  the 
wonder  of  many  Europeans?  How  is  it  possible  to 
grow  the  marvelous  roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Dahl¬ 
ias  and  other  flowers  seen  at  the  shows?  The  an¬ 
swer  is  the  same  in  each  case :  Ample  room  for  de¬ 
velopment,  absence  of  overcrowding. 

All  growing  things  require  a  certain  amount  of 
space,  air,  sunlight,  moisture  and  food  to  reach 
maximum  size  and  greater  production.  In  few  cases 
is  this  more  true  than  with  the  apple  tree. 

The  history  of  many  an  orchard  enterprise  runs 
something  like  this.  A  young  orchardist  selects  a 
favored  site,  plants  and  rears  his  beloved  trees,  and 
rejoices  in  the  beauty,  size  and  perfection  of  a  few 
crops  with  which  they  reward  him  for  giving  them 
a  place  in  the  sun  and  amply  feeding  them  and 
nursing  them  through  infancy.  They  reach  in  every 
direction  with  root  and  twig  for  moisture,  food,  and 
sunlight.  Each  year  they  increase  the  amount  of 
young  twigs  and  roots  more  than  the  year  before. 

Proud  of  his  work  and  satisfied  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  crops,  the  grower  looks  to  the  future  as  a 
series  of  happy  seasons  crowned  with  increasing 
yields  of  the  superb  fruit  which  he 
alone  can  produce  and  for  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  which  monied  merchants  com¬ 
pete  ! 

It  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  get 
through  and  under  the  trees  when 
spraying,  and  some  time  in  the  future 
the  fillers  will  have  to  be  removed.  But 
there  is  that  big  crop  he  has  promised 
himself  which  he  must  secure  before 
cutting  out  any  trees  and  besides,  they 
are  too  beautiful  and  precious  to  sac¬ 
rifice.  A  little  repressive  pruning  and 
increased  fertilizing  will  hold  them  in 
check  and  maintain  their  vigor,  he  says 
to  himself. 

But  season  follows  season.  The  su¬ 
perb  fruit  of  the  past  is  replaced  by 
over-loads  of  ordinary  fruit  or  partial 
crops  of  coarse,  abnormal  apples,  fre¬ 
quently  pitted  of  skin,  aphis  affected, 
prone  to  blight,  stunted  by  moderate 
drouths  and  shunned  by  the  once 
eager  buyers. 

Seemingly  the  weather,  insects  and 
diseases  are  conspiring  against  the 
hoped-for  record  crop.  Practices  which 
formerly  secured  desired  results  fail. 

Pruning  becomes  a  costly  yearly  opera¬ 
tion  as  suckers  grow  where  trees  are 
headed  in.  Tillage  is  difficult  and 
cover  crops  languish  in  the  shade. 

Where  a  gratifying  profit  appeared,  the 
balance  sheets  are  less  favorable  and 
even  show  occasional  losses.  Varieties 
recommended  as  the  best  to  plant  are 
salable  only  at  low  prices.  And  yet 
the  locality,  location  and  some  of  the 
varieties  are  seemingly  ideal.  This  is 
the  situation  which  is  sxxi'e  to  confront 
the  orchardist  whose  trees  are  closely 
planted  unless  he  is  fully  forewarned 
and  courageous  in  applying  his  knowl¬ 
edge.  In  life  the  successful  are  those 
who  keep  growing  and  reaching  out  for 
new  opportunities.  So  it  is  with  trees. 

When  first  planted  the  roots  and  twigs 
find  unoccupied  spaces  in  which  to 
btretch  out  and  grow  to  their  heart's 


In  the  Spring  the  roots  awaken  from  their  Win¬ 
ter’s  rest  thrilled  into  new  hopes  by  the  medicinal 
stimulant  of  nitrates  made  available  by  Winter’s 
store  of  water.  The  roots  provide  a  lavish  supply  of 
leaf,  twig  and  fruit  building  sap  with  which  the 


Normal  Tree  With  Plenty  of  Room  and  Good  Spread 

tree  quickly  commences  to  develop  fruit  and  wood 
growth  on  a  generous  scale,  rapidly  building  tissue 
for  apples  of  large  size  if  the  bloom  was  moderate 
or  setting  a  full  load  if  the  bloom  was  full.  The 
heavily  pruned  top  providing  insufficient  growing 


Eleven-year-old  McIntosh  at  30  Feet.  How  Soon  Will  They  Crowd? 


ing-out  process  somewhat,  but  the  checking  dryness 
occurs  while  neighboring  trees,  well  spaced,  are 
still  growing  vigorously. 

As  picking  time  approaches  with  cooler  weather 
and  more  available  moisture,  the  trees  strive  to  give 
the  fruit  its  proper  size,  color  and  finish  but  the 
checks  they  have  received  have  so  dwarfed  and  de¬ 
layed  its  maturity  that  there  is  little  of  sufficient 
size  and  color  for  the  best  grade.  The  fruit  buds 
for  the  coming  year  are  also  undernourished  and 
weak  and  will  require  most  favorable  weather  in  the 
Spring  to  enable  them  to  bloom  and  set  fruit. 

The  obvious  remedy  is  to  end  overcrowding.  If 
there  are  less  desirable  varieties  interset  as  fillers, 
these  should  be  completely  removed  by  pulling  or 
blasting  according  to  size  and  circumstances.  Even 
if  the  plantings  are  all  of  one  variety  it  is  a  com¬ 
promise  of  doubtful  value  to  cut  off  large  branches 
adjacent  to  permanent  trees  and  leave  doomed  trees 
to  extract  from  their  maimed  and  gasping  forms  a 
final  tribute.  In  frantically  clinging  to  life  their 
roots  still  fill  the  soil  and  the  remnants  of  their 
branches  endeavor  to  supply  leaf  surface  to  use  the 
sap  the  roots  offer,  the  amount  of  fruit  resulting 
often  being  of  less  value  for  the  moisture  used  than 
if  the  tree  had  been  removed,  so  the  adjoining  trees 
could  utilize  not  only  this  moisture  but  also  its  de¬ 
caying  rootlets. 

After  observing  and  considering  the  conditions  and 
results  related  above,  a  few  pertinent  questions  and 
conclusions  appear.  How  much  room 
beyond  the  branches  does  an  apple  tree 
require  to  permit  its  natural  growth  to 
continue?  Since  for  ease  and  economy 
in  spraying  and  picking,  it  is  desirable 
to  check  its  upward  growth  and  re¬ 
strict  its  height,  is  there  a  practical 
limit  beyond  which  a  tree  should  not 
be  permitted  to  extend  its  side 
branches? 

If  there  is  such  a  limit  and  the 
needed  root  space  beyond  the  branches 
could  be  known,  it  would  be  possible 
to  determine  the  correct  distance  to 
separate  permanent  trees. 

How  large  could  fillers  be  allowed  to 
grow  before  they  would  check  the 
growth  aife  yield  of  permanent  trees 
to  an  unprofitable  extent? 

There  is  evidence  in  the  weakened 
lower  limbs  next  crowding  trees,  the 
upward  urge  of  tops  and  branches  and 
the  smaller  fruit,  that  many  orchards 
are  left  too  long  before  surplus  trees 
are  removed. 

It  is  possible  to  remove  a  tree  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  pruning  and 
spraying  it  for  a  year.  When  the  time 
comes  when  a  tree  will  permanently 
injure  its  neighbors  and  limit  the 
quality  of  the  crop,  can  a  grower  af¬ 
ford  to  leave  it  and  spend  money  on 

it?  E.  STUART  HUBBARD. 

Dutchess  Co.,  X.  Y. 


Planted  30  Feet.  Apart  These  Trees  Were  Crotcding  Before  They  Reached  Full  Pro¬ 
duction,  Heading  in  Only  Resulted  in  Fruit  of  Poor  Quality 


desire  and  from  which  to  secure  seemingly  unlimited 
supplies  of  life-giving  elements.  The  roots  reach 
out  beyond  the  branches  rejoicing  in  the  sun-warmed 
soil  where  nature’s  chemistry  aided  by  bacterial  ac¬ 
tivity  is  working  most  efficiently.  The  branches  with 
their  leaves  free  to  absorb  the  sun’s  rays  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  development  of  ehloropliyl  and  the  sap 
changes  which  take  place  in  them,  grow  in  un¬ 
trammeled  freedom  striving  for  and  attaining  the 
maximum  of  spread  and  bearing  surface  in  sym¬ 
metrical  beauty. 

The  time  comes,  especially  if  close  planting  has 
been  practiced,  when  the  advancing  roots  meet  with 
drier,  less  attractive  soil,  and  before  long  meet  rival 
roots  from  the  neighboring  trees.  After  a  frantic 
race  for  the  few  unoccupied  spaces,  the  roots  must 
needs  relax  into  a  sullen,  discouraged,  unsatisfied 
existence,  the  whole  ground  area  being  filled  to  the 
limit  of  possible  development  with  feeding  roots. 


space  on  the  remaining  twigs  to  use  the  rush  of 
sap,  sends  out  numerous  rank  suckers  from  the 
larger  branches,  striving  to  shield  their  nakedness 
from  the  sun  and  restore  the  balance  between  root 
and  leaf. 

The  grower  is  again  filled  with  pride  and  hope  and 
estimates  a  large  crop  of  average-sized  fruit  or  a 
fair  crop  of  large  fruit,  according  to  the  set.  Quick¬ 
ly,  however,  nature’s  reservoir  is  lowered  by  the 
breathing  foliage,  the  sap  supply  grows  less,  the  heat 
increases,  and  soon  the  tree  must  stop  its  fruit  and 
wood  building  and  use  its  scant  supply  of  water  to 
cool  the  fruit  and  leaves  lest  the  sun’s  heat  burn  and 
destroy  them.  Occasional  showers  may  permit  short 
periods  of  growth  but  unless  rains  are  frequent, 
fruit  on  the  full  trees  remains  small  and  many  of  the 
too  numerous  framework  cells  of  the  scattered  ap¬ 
ples  fail  to  develop,  causing  defective  tissue  or  Bald¬ 
win  spot.  Tillage  or  mulching  may  delay  the  dry¬ 


When  to  Graft 

THE  usual  supposition  is  that  graft¬ 
ing  can  only  be  successful  in  the 
Spring.  Several  years  ago  I  grafted  a 
large  apple  tree  in  early  December.  A 
few  years  later  I  also  grafted  a  large 
apple  ti’ee  on  Clmstmas  and  have  done 
gx'afting  more  or  less  all  through  Feb¬ 
ruary.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  from 
past  experience  that  grafting  can  be 
done  successfully  any  time  during  fav¬ 
orable  weather  through  Winter.  I  have 
always  practiced  cleft-grafting  and  use 
well-made  mixed  wax.  I  think  hot  wax  would  be 
more  liable  to  crack  in  very  severe  weather.  It  is 
best  to  put  a  little  wax  on  the  fresh  cut  ends  of  the 
scion  to  prevent  drying  out  too  much.  From  long  ex¬ 
perience  I  much  prefer  early  grafting  to  that  after 
growth  starts  in  the  Spring.  All  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
apple,  pear,  plxxm  and  cherry,  can  be  grafted  under 
the  above  conditions  with  success  when  properly 

done-  CHARLES  BLACK. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y.— Several  years  ago  we  told  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  grafting  method  used  by  W.  H.  Hart,  of  Dutch¬ 
ess  County,  N.  Y.  He  kept  the  scions  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  until  ready  for  use,  then  took  them  out  as 
wanted  and  did  the  work  on  pleasant  days  without 
the  cold  fingers  and  mean  working  wax  when  do¬ 
ing  late  Winter  or  Spring  grafting.  Mr.  Hart  had  a 
helper  going  ahead  to  cut  off  and  prepare  the  stocks 
and  he  came  along  finishing  the  job. 
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Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  FREE 
copy  of  your  Golden  Jubilee  Bargain 
Book. 

Name  . . . 

Address  . . . 


fruits.  Trees- 
and  Flowers 

— offered  at  prices  you 
can't  afford  to  miss . 

tWe’re  celebrating  our  50th  An¬ 
niversary  this  year  by  offering 
the  biggest  bargains  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  The  famous  CORTLAND 
apple  trees  and  other  popular 
varieties  of  apples,  fruit  trees 
of  every  kind,  bush  fruits, 
shrubs,  vines,  roses  and  every 
other  product  of  this  big  nur¬ 
sery  is  listed  at  amazingly  low 
prices.  You  simply  can’t  afford 
to  buy  before  you  see  the  low 
prices  listed  in  this  book.  Send 
for  it  today — it’s  free. 

GOLDEN  JUBILEE  SPECIAL 
50  New  Cortland  , 

Apple  Trees,  $  "1 

3  to  4  ft.  . . ^  XU 

Cortland  apples  sold  for  five 
dollars  per  bushel.  These  50 
Cortland  trees  will  come  in¬ 
to  bearing  quickly  and  make 
you  an  average  net  profit  of 
one  thousand  dollars  per 
year. 

GREEN’S 

NURSERY  CO. 

36  Green  St. 

Rochester,  N.  X* 


Three  Generations  oi 
Harrisons  Have  failed 

To  Build  These  Vast  Nurseries 


STARTING  43  years  ago  with  2,000 
superior  Trees,  three  generations  of 
Harrisons  have  worked  unceasingly  to 
build  a  reputation  for  quality  and  square 
dealing.  Today,  vast  blocks  of  Fruit 
Trees  and  Ornamentals  stretch  as  far  as 
eve  can  reach,  covering  2,500  acres  with 
Nurseries  and  commercial  orchards. 


Ready  for  Spring  Shipment  . 

50,000  Peach  Trees 
60,000  Apple  Trees 
20,000  Plum  Trees 
30.000  Cherry  Trees 
300,000  Grape  Vines  • 

5,000  Pear  Trees 
500,000  Strawberries 
6,000,000  Asparagus 
30.000  Barberry 
200.000  California  Privet 
100.000  Flowering  Shrubs 
100,000  2  to  4  ft.  Evergreens 
350,000  Shade  Trees 

Whether  you  wish  to  plant  an  orchard 
or  beautify  the  home  grounds,  order  all 
your  planting  material  direct  from  Har¬ 
risons’  Nurseries:  Fruit  Trees,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shade  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Hedge  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Asparagus, 
Strawberries — we  have  them  all,  ready 
for  quick  shipment.  Every  Tree  and  , 
Plant  is  grown,  dug  and  packed  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  a  Harrison, 


Write  today  forZour  1928  Planting 
Guide — free.  Get  our  direct-to- 
grower  prices  before  you  order. 


colors,  also  landscaping  plans  at  di- 
rect-from-nursery-to-you  prices 
that  save  you  60  per  cent  or  more. I 
Send  26c  for  26  Assorted  Glad-1 
I  olds,  or  10c  for  7.  This  special 
advertising  offer  will  convince  you! 


For  Five 
Evergreens ' 

Popular  v a- 
riely.  2  year,  4 
to  6  inch  seed¬ 
ling  a. Or  6  each. 

8  different  va¬ 
rieties,  16  in  all 
for  26c.  In  ac¬ 
cepting  thii 
send  name  of 
eome  neighbor 
who  owns  home 


BARGAINS 

I  To  further  convince  you  I  guote  here  a 
I  few  of  the  many  Bargains  found  in  this 
|  catalog.  Peonies,  assorted,  3  for  Si. 00; 
I  Roses,  Rambler,  assorted,  4  for  $1.00; 
I  Raspberries,  red  or  black,  20  for  $1.00; 
I  Japanese  Barberry, 1  yr.old,8  for  $1.00; 
K  Bridal  Wreath,  4  for  $1.00:  Phlox, 
[mixed,  8  for  $1.00;  Iris,  36  for  $1.00: 
Jack  PlNEiSeedlings,  3  year,  av.  6  to  8 
25  for  $1.00.  Any  six  fhr  $6.00. 


apple! 

'TRE  ES 

st  varieties,  1-j 
flyear,  well  rooted] 
[and  thrifty 


I  growing, 
if!  for  only  - 


SI 


EARL  FERRIS 
NURSERY 

620  Bridge  St. 
Hampton,  Iowa 


The  Home  Garden 


In  planning  a  home  garden  it  is  very 
essential  to  plant  the  different  vege¬ 
tables  and  small  fruits  in  the  proper 
location.  For  instance,  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  do  not  have  to  be  plant¬ 
ed  every  year  should  be  located  far¬ 
thest  from  the  house  and  in  a  group  by 
themselves,  so  that  in  plowing  the 
ground  each  Spring  one  will  not  dis¬ 
turb  the  roots  of  the  asparagus  or  ber¬ 
ries  which  should  be  placed  at  end  of 
garden. 

Another  important  thing  is  in  plant¬ 
ing  the  rows  of  vegetables  across  from 
the  way  the  ground  slopes.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  the  ground  slopes  to  the 
south,  which  I  would  always  have  it 
do  if  possible,  run  the  rows  east  and 
west,  so  that  a  hard  rain  will  not 
wash  deep  gullies  in  the  ground,  which 
it  is  very  likely  to  do  if  the  rows  run 
with  the  slope  of  the  ground. 

Do  not  plow  or  prepare  the  ground 
for  planting  until  it  is  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion.  Much  harm  and  hard  work  is. 
caused  by  plowing  or  walking  on  the 
soil  when  it  is  wet.  It  will  break  up 
into  large  lumps,  and  if  the  lumps  are 
exposed  to  sun  and  air  they  will  bake 
so  hard  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  the 
ground  in  a  friable  condition  for  the 
entire  season.  To  determine  whether 
or  not  the  soil  is  in  a  proper  condition 
to  work,  take  a  digging  fork  and  dig 


ground  need  more  potash  than  nitrogen, 
such  as  potatoes,  onions,  carrots,  par¬ 
snips,  etc.  Vegetables  growing  above 
the  soil,  where  the  foliage  is  eaten, 
such  as  spinach,  lettuce,  etc.,  need  more  ! 
nitrogen.  Then  again,  vegetables  yield¬ 
ing  their  fruit  above  the  soil,  such  as 
tomatoes,  beaus,  peas,  etc.,  need  more 
phosphoric  acid.  As  a  rule  I  would  pre¬ 
scribe  for  the  first  mentioned  vege¬ 
tables  a  fertilizer  running  5-8-10  (5% 
nitrogen,  8%  phosphoric  acid  and  10 
%  potash).  For  the  second  mentioned 
7-8-0,  and  for  the  third  5-10-8.  I  said 
as  a  rule,  but  there  are  some  times 
where  this  rule  will  not  work  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  For  instance,  some  soils  con¬ 
tain  more  nitrogen  than  others,  and  if 
a  phosphate  running  7-8-6  is  applied  to 
lettuce  it  will  not  grow  good  solid 
heads  but  plenty  of  leaves  and  loose 
open  heads.  What's  the  answer?  Use 
less  nitrogen  and  more  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  More  than  half  of  the  in¬ 
formation  you  obtain  in  growing  vege¬ 
tables  is  acquired  by  experience,  and 
not  from  listening  to  an  address  or 
reading  a  book  on  the  subject. 

I  do  not  recommend  stable  manure 
for  any  crop  which  one  has  to  work 
with  his  fingers  and  a  hoe,  for  it  is 
the  seed  bed  of  every  weed  that  grows 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  depos¬ 
ited  there  through  the  animal  that  eats 


Pansies  in  Their 

up  soil  at  least  six  inches  deep,  take  a 
handful  of  soil  and  press  it  firmly  to¬ 
gether.  If  it  retains  the  shape  it  is 
pressed  into  without  falling  apart  it  is 
too  wet  to  work,  and  should  not  be 
plowed  until  it  will  crumble  apart 
when  pressed  together.  But  it  should 
be  plowed  just  as  soon  as  it  is  in 
proper  condition,  as  there  are  a  number 
of  crops  that  will  not  mature  properly 
if  not  planted  very  early  in  the  Spring. 
For  instance,  lettuce  will  not  make 
solid  heads  in  hot  dry  weather,  so  it  is 
very  essential  to  plant  wintered-over 
plants  so  they  will  head  before  hot 
weather  comes.  Onions  planted  from 
seed  also  will  not  bottom  up  as  well 
late  in  September  as  they  will  in  Au¬ 
gust,  and  so  the  seed  must  be  sown 
very  early,  so  the  onions  will  mature 
in  August ;  for  if  they  grow  until  Sep¬ 
tember  they  are  very  apt  to  make  a 
good  many  thick-necks. 

A  person  can  save  himself  a  good 
many  hard  hours  work  by  having  the 
ground  in  a  proper  condition  before 
planting  seed  or  plants.  After  plowing 
the  ground,  it  it  can  remain  in  that  con¬ 
dition  for  two  or  three  hours  before 
harrowing,  so  much  the  better ;  if  not, 
after  harrowing  drag  the  portion  of 
ground  that  you  are  going  to  plant  im¬ 
mediately  with  two  8-ft.  planks  which 
are  nailed  together  by  lapping  one  edge 
on  the  other  about  2  iu.  This  drag  is 
used  until  the  ground  is  perfectly  level, 
then  before  sowing  seed  go  over  sur¬ 
face  with  a  garden  rake,  filling  up  any 
track  of  horses  or  depression  in  sur¬ 
face,  and  removing  the  small  stones, 
for  you  will  find  a  vast  difference  in 
using  a  drill  or  running  a  hand  culti¬ 
vator  where  the  stones  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  where  they  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain. 

In  regard  to  food  for  the  plants,  it 
is  applied  in  different  ways  and  in 
different  forms.  I  recommend  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer.  What  I  mean  by  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  is  an  even  balanced  one 
for  the  crop  for  which  it  is  used ;  as 
one  kind  of  food  is  not  suitable  for  all 
people,  so  it  is  in  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom.  As  a  general  thing,  vegetables 
growing  beneath  the  surface  of  the 


Winter  Home 

it,  and  in  spreading  this  manure  on 
your  garden  you  are  going  to  reap 
much  hard  and  tedious  work,  whereas 
a  complete  fertilizer  will  supply  your 
ground  all  the  elements  found  in  ma¬ 
nure  except  the  humus.  You  ask  me, 
then  how  is  this  humus  going  to  be 
put  in  the  soil  if  not  supplied  in  the 
manure?  By  sowing  Alsike  clover  on 
a  part  of  your  garden,  about  the  middle 
of  July,  after  the  spinach,  lettuce  and 
peas  are  removed,  and  plowing  this 
crop  under  the  following  Summer.  In 
this  manner  one  can  increase  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  his  soil  and  will  not  have  to 
apply  a  fertilizer  running  so  high  in 
nitrogen,  as  the  clover  will  supply  a 
good  portion  of  that.  Where  it  is  not 
possible  to  supply  humus  in  this  man¬ 
ner  on  account  of  the  garden  being 
small,  and  one  finds  it  necessary  to 
plant  Fall  crops,  such  as  celery,  cauli¬ 
flower,  cabbage,  etc.,  on  the  ground 
where  the  spinach,  lettuce  and  peas 
have  matured,  a  good  substitute  can  be 
applied,  made  out  of  cornstalks,  bean 
and  pea  vines,  tomato  vines — in  fact, 
anything  of  this  sort  put  into  a  pile 
with  about  two  bags  of  lime,  scattered 
on  about  an  inch  deep  to  every  foot  of 
waste  material ;  then  throw  the  slops 
from  the  house  on  the  pile,  and  by 
Spring  you  will  have  quite  a  lot  of 
decayed  matter  to  spread  on  the 
ground  and  plow  under. 

Let  us  suppose  our  garden  is  100  ft. 
square.  At  the  extreme  rear  we  would 
plant  one  row  of  berry  bushes,  consist¬ 
ing  of  eight  blackberry,  eight  raspberry 
and  eight  blackcaps.  These  should  be 
set  4  ft.  apart,  and  would  make  one 
row  across  the  garden.  They  should  be 
set  4  ft.  from  the  line  fence  and  have 
a  space  of  4  ft.  between  them  and  the 
next  row  planted. 

1  don’t  think  any  garden  is  complete 
without  an  asparagus  bed.  As  this  bed 
will  not  want  renewing  for  15  or  20 
years,  it  should  be  situated  next  to  the 
row  of  blackberries;  100  roots  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  family  of  five  persons. 
The  roots  should  be  set  about  3  ft. 
apart  and  about  1  ft.  deep.  I  know 


SURE  CROPS 

Both  Kellys’  guarantee  and 
the  certification  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  assure  you  the  kind 
of  fruit  you  will  get  from  the 
trees  you  buy. 

Propagated  only  on  whole 
root  imported  seedlings,  Kel¬ 
lys’  trees  are  healthy,  most 
productive  and  disease  re¬ 
sisting. 

Write  for  1928  Catalog  and  i 
low  prices.  No  agents — you  1 
deal  direct  with  us. 


Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

147  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Est.  1880 


KELLYS’ 


True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Berry  Plants,  Flowering 
Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4 
to  5  ft.,  25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to 
4  ft.,  20c  each  ;  2  to  3J4  ft.,  15c  each;  $10.00 
per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.,  10c  each,  $5.00  per  100. 

2  yrs.,  15c  each,  $8.00  per  100. 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA 
BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 

,  Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 

“ The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 

Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Budded  from  bearing  orchards  and  inspected  for 
trueness  to  name  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  of  Amherst,  Mass. 

We  have  no  salesmen  or  commissions. 

But 

We  do  have  as 
good  trees  and 
plants  as  money 
can  buy  and  at 
sensationally 
low  prices. 


Send  for  complete  new  list.  Free. 

WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES 

of  BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

BOX  10  2  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Not  connected  with  any  other  " Barnes ”  company 


|  FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  -  Berry  Plants  -  Ornamentals 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c i  3  ft.  Peach,  1  6c  each  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden 
Seeds.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  etc.— in  fact  our  freo  1  928 
catalog  has  everything  for  Garden, 

Farm  and  Lawn. 

Allens’  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  11  Geneva,  Ohio 


NURSERY 


NOW  is  the  time  to  order 
Nursery  Stock 

SELECTED  TREES  AND 
PLANTS 

A  complete  assortment  —  hardy 
and  northern-grown 

Write  for  1928  Catalog 

"West  has  the  Best”  LockBoxHO 


T'B  WEST  A  SONS 

PERRY  -  LAKE  COUNTY  -  OHIO 
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there  are  a  number  of  persons  who 
believe  in  digging  a  trench  2  ft.  deep, 
but  I  believe  one  will  not  get  as  fine 
large  shoots,  and  the  life  of  the  root 
will  be  very  much  shortened  by  plant¬ 
ing  so  deep.  Another  drawback  is  that 
Hie  fine  fiber  roots  that  supply  food  to 
the  plant  reach  the  subsoil  and  can 
find  no  source  of  food  there,  conse¬ 
quently  the  stalks  are  thin  and  not 
vigorous.  To  get  the  best  results,  after 
the  trench  is  dug  or  plowed  loosen  up 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  with  a  drag, 
set  crown  with  roots  spreading  in  all 
directions,  pull  enough  soil  into  trench 
to  cover  crown  and  roots  1  in.  deep. 
Then  scatter  a  large  handful  of  7-8-6 
on  top,  one  handful  to  about  2%  ft. 
Then  pull  another  inch  of  earth  on  top 
of  the  fertilizer.  Let  this  remain  until 
the  weed  seed  begins  to  grow  in  the 
trench,  again  pull  some  earth  into 
trench  until  weeds  are  covered,  and 
continue  this  until  the  ground  is  level. 
Keep  working  the  soil  at  least  once  a 


Rows  6x90  ft.  Yield  $52  Worth  of 
Lettuce 

week,  so  the  weeds  do  not  get  the  best 
of  you.  As  soon  as  the  young  shoots 
begin  to  appear  give  another  applica¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer  the  same  as  before. 
This  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
first  year.  Do  not  cut  tops  off  in  the 
Fall ;  cut  off  close  to  the  ground  in  the 
Spring,  give  another  application  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  cultivate  the  ground  and 
keep  soil  nice  and  loose  the  entire  sea¬ 
son,  giving  another  application  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  about  July  1.  The  following 
Spring  one  should  cut  some  fine  large 
asparagus.  Do  not  cut  later  than  June 
20 ;  that  will  give  the  crowns  a  chance 
to  enlarge  for  next  year’s  cutting.  Each 
year  immediately  after  the  cutting  sea¬ 
son,  apply  fertilizer  as  before.  I  rec¬ 
ommend  the  variety  Martha  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Four  feet  from  the  asparagus  row 
set  one  row  of  strawberries.  Set  the 
plants  2  ft.  apart  in  the  row.  It  is 
better  to  set  two  varieties  at  least,  so 
as  to  prolong  the  berry  season  as  long 
as  possible.  I  prefer  Success  for  early 
and  Chesapeake  or  Big  Joe  for  late. 
The  matted-row  system  is  better  than 
the  hill.  It  will  give  more  berries,  and 
they  are  plenty  large  for  home  use. 

Six  feet  from  strawberries  plant  one 
row  of  musk  and  watermelons.  Do 
not  plant  until  the  nights  begin  to  get 
warm,  as  these  plants  are  very  tender, 
and  if  once  stunted  by  cold  weather 
will  not  do  well.  Make  hill  a  week  or 
two  before  planting  seed,  as  seed  will 
germinate  more  quickly  than  if  planted 
in  loose  soil. 

Plant  one  row  of  Lima  beans  4  ft. 
from  melons,  as  this  vegetable  takes 
the  entire  season  to  mature ;  32  poles 
set  3  ft.  apart  are  sufficient.  Four  feet 
from  Limas  plant  one  row  of  tomatoes, 
six  Chalk's  Early,  six  Bonnie  Best,  12 
Stone.  Next  plant  one  row  composed 
of  six  eggplants,  two  dozen  peppers. 
Next  one  row  of  bush  Limas  and  string 
beans.  Next  one  row  Early  Mayflower, 
one  row  Crosby  Early,  and  one  row 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  sweet  corn ;  this 
will  give  a  succession  of  corn  from  July 
20  to  middle  of  August.  Next  one  row 
of  early  cabbage.  Next  six  rows  of 
potatoes,  two  of  Cobbler  and  four  of 
Green  Mountain.  Next  three  rows  re¬ 
served  for  peas ;  make  first  sowing  soon 
as  ground  can  be  plowed,  second  plant¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  first  planting  is  an  inch 
high,  third  two  weeks  after  second 
planting.  This  will  give  a  succession 


of  peas  from  June  10  to  July  10.  Do 
not  plant  peas  after  the  10th  of  May, 
as  the  vines  will  mildew  and  will  not 
yield  enough  to  pay  for  the  work  and 
seed  planted. 

Next  to  peas,  one  row  of  cabbage  and 
celery  seed ;  this  row  will  give  you 
plenty  of  plants  to  set  about  July  1. 
Next  one  row  of  carrots,  one  row  of 
onion  seed,  one  row  of  beets,  one  row 
of  radishes  and  turnips,  one  row  of 
lettuce  plants  and  one  row  of  spinach. 

This  will  take  about  91  of  our  100-ft. 
garden,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  almost  as  important  as 
the  vegetables,  for  while  they  will  not 
satisfy  the  stomach  they  satisfy  the 
soul  with  their  beauty  and  fragrance. 

Now  to  continue  our  garden  program. 
The  spinach  will  be  off  first;  plant  a 
row  of  Evergreen  sweet  corn.  The  let¬ 
tuce  and  radishes  will  be  off  next ; 
plant  another  row  of  sweet  corn.  The 
peas  will  be  off  next ;  plant  one  row 
cauliflower,  one  row  celery,  one  row 
late  cabbage.  The  two  rows  of  early 
potatoes  will  be  off  next ;  plant  two 
rows  of  sweet  corn.  The  first  sweet 
corn  wall  be  off  next ;  plant  one  row 
string  beans,  two  rows  lettuce,  two 
rows  spinach  and  two  rows  turnips. 

WILLIAM  PERKINS. 


Cover  Crops 

Green  crops  for  plowing  under  are 
commonly  used  in  orchards  and  vine¬ 
yards  in  Western  New  York.  Many  of 
the  best  fruit  growers  practice  clean 
culture  up  until  about  the  first  of  Au¬ 
gust  and  then  sow  a  cover  crop.  Vine- 
yardists  who  object  to  having  a  cover 
crop  in  the  vineyard  at  picking  time, 
on  account  of  the  discomfort  caused  to 
pickers  by  dew  and  wet  weather,  com¬ 
monly  sow  cover  crops  in  alternate 
rows. 

The  legumes,  among  which  are  clover, 
peas  and  vetch,  make  the  best  cover 
crops.  Other  crops  are  oats,  rye,  buck¬ 
wheat,  turnips  and  millet.  The  choice 
depends  on  the  soil  and  the  kind  of 
fruit.  A  rotation  may  be  practiced  or 
a  mixture  of  the  above  crops  used.  The 
cover  crop  should  be  sown  in  mid¬ 
summer,  at  the  time  of  the  last  culti¬ 
vation,  and  be  plowed  under  late  in 
the  Fall  or  very  early  in  the  next 
Spring.  The  grains— oats,  rye  or  bar- 


Fourth  Cutting  of  Spinach  on 
Same  Plot 

ley — should  be  sown  at  the  rate  of 
two  bushels  per  acre;  clover,  15  lbs. 
per  acre ;  vetch,  20  to  40  lbs.  per  acre. 

L.  H.  WOODWARD. 


“Quick  Lunch”  Potato 

Can  anyone  tell  me  wdiere  I  might 
obtain  some  seed  of  a  potato  known  as 
the  “Quick  Lunch?”  This  potato  is  on 
display  every  year  at  the  State  Fair. 
I  always  look  through  every  seed  cata¬ 
log  that  I  come  across,  and  have  in¬ 
quired  of  many  people,  but  never  have 
any  luck  in  getting  track  of  any.  It  is 
an  early  potato  and  resembles  the  Bliss 
Red  Triumph  in  size  and  shape,  but  it 
is  white.  It  does  have,  however,  irreg¬ 
ular  pink  patches  here  and  there  on 
the  skin,  also  pink  eyes.  f.  m.  s. 

Oswego  Co.,  N,  Y, 


BARNES  BROS.  New  England  grown  trees  have  been  planted  by  leading 
fruit  growers  for  38  years.  Their  reputation  for  strong-rooted,  sturdy, 
hardy,  early-bearing  nursery  stock  is  unexcelled.  New  England’s  rugged 
climate  and  New  England's  thrifty  soil  produce  ideal  nursery  trees  of  out¬ 
standing  vigor  and  productiveness.  Moreover,  Barnes  Bros,  tremendous  plant¬ 
ings  enable  you  to  buy  direct-from-the-grower-to-you  at  remarkably  low  prices. 


25 

Big  Bargains 

Every  home  owner 
should  have  our  list  of 
25  money-saving,  low- 
priced.  get-acquainted 
assortments  of  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  plants, 
bulbs.  These  big  bar¬ 
gains  will  surprise  you. 
Write  us  for  this  list 
today. 


Money 

Saving 

Offer 

on 

Pears 


While  the  supply  lasts — 
two-year  pear  trees,  3  to  5 
ft..  %  to  inch  diameter. 
These  trees  are  just  as  \vell 
rooted  and  only  slightly' 
smaller  than  those  listed  in 
our  catalog.  Regular  price 
$30  per  hundred.  Special 
price  to  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  §20  per  hundred: 
$2.50  per  10 — all  of  one 
variety,  any  standard  va¬ 
riety  except  Bose. 

Get  Our  Special 
Quantity  Prices 

Our  large  stocks  enable  us  to 
tiuoie  low  quantity  prices  that 
will  save  you  money.  Write  us 
your  requirements. 


Certified  Apple  Trees 

If  you  want  Certified  Apple  Trees  buy  Barnes 
Bros,  hardy  New  England  grown  trees  bearing  the 
lead  seal  and  variety  certification  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association.  Our  prices 
are  very  reasonable.  Write  today  and  let  us  quote 
you  on  the  varieties  and  quantities  you  desire. 

The  New  Cortland  Apple 

Every  fruit  grower  should  have  a  block  of  the 
wonderful  new  Cortland  apple — the  most  promis¬ 
ing  new  variety  today.  It  is  recommended  by 
leading  horticultural  experts.  Our  stock  is  fine. 
Our  prices  are  low.  Write  now  for  prices  on 
your  requirements. 

New  Varieties  of  Apples 

Test  out  the  excellent  new  apple  varieties  origi¬ 
nated  by  the  New  York  Experiment  Station.  Com¬ 
plete  details  are  given  in  our  new  1928  catalog. 
Write  today’  for  catalog  and  prices  on  these  new 
varieties. 

Save  Money  on  These  Apple  Trees 

We  have  a  limited  quantity  of  apple  trees  which 
are  just  as  well  rooted  as  those  listed  in  our 
catalog,  but  slightly  smaller.  These  trees  are 
two  years  old.  3  to  5  ft.,  %  to  %  inch  diameter. 
Regular  price  $20  per  hundred — special  price  to 
Rural  New-Yorker  readers  $15  per  hundred;  $2 
per  10 — all  of  one  variety,  standard  varieties  only. 
Order  from  this  advertisement. 


Liberty  Iris 
—  Only  25c 


No.  26 — A  special  get-ac- 
quainted  bargain  offer.  For 
only  25c,  to  cover  postage 
and  packing,  we  will  send  5 
beautiful  Liberty  Iris — as¬ 
sorted  varieties.  Send  today 
before  supply  is  exhausted.' 

New  Varieties 
of  Peaches 

Write  for  details  and  prices 
of  the  new  varieties  of  peaches 
—Cumberland,  Eclipse.  Ra¬ 
diance  —  originated  by  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion. 


Write  Today  for  Big  New  1928  Catalog 

Our  new,  big,  illustrated  1928  catalog  will  give  you  complete  descriptions  and  prices 
of  new  and  old  varieties  of  fruit  and  all  kinds  of  evergreens,  shade  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  plants,  bulbs.  This  book  is  free  while  the  supply  lasts.  Get  your  copy  now! 

The  Barnes  Bros-  Nursery  Co.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Originated  with  H .  W  .  Collmgwood,  late  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

,  •tl.  °1>e,  N? Bergen  County,  New  Jersey.  Hardy  as  an  oak,  very  produc¬ 
tive,  and  of  finest  quality— one  of  the  good  things  that  has  come  to  star.  Everv 

special  ‘>knt  ‘MS  b<iSt  °f  aU  P*“b“’  S“ 

MEW  MONMOUTH  BEAUTY  APPLE 

New  J^rsM’°Ut  Americans lu.nCi?tif?o n^on  f  t.he  HbP®  Farm  Peach-originated  in  Monmouth  County. 

,1’  America  s  most  beautiful  apple,  hardy,  productive,  and  sells  for  highest  prices  on  the 
market.  If  you  love  apples  don’t  miss  this  one.  See  catalog  for  special  trial  orchard  offers 

oldEslfoL6Cftl;L«EFTh?Jt,»  m°'  .I,'7i2,H°P?  Fa,n"  Peach.  5  to  6  ft. ;  2  Monmouth  Beauty  Apple.  2-year- 

SS:  £  “*?,  Sir  SiSii  kSYS”.!  »»»*•>* 

AH  for  $7!'year'°  d<  beSt:  1  Hydrangea  P’  G’  “•  2  to  3’ ft.;  1  Hills  of  Snow  Shrub,  ISto  24  V 

foPotEed!A$Z  peVToO,  ^SO^rees A R 1 ET 1 ES  0F  PEA™  TREES.  18  to  24  in.,  nice  little  trees,  well 

Horn  this°ad.ft‘  treeS’  rooted  and  in  pink  of  condition,  $10  per  100,  or  350  trees  for  $30.  Order 

For  special  prices  on  4  to  5-ft  ,  and  5  to J -ft  trees  also  fine  3  to  4-ft.  trees,  write  us.  Varieties, 

Liberia,  J.  H.  Hale,  Brackett,  Hiley,  Slappy,  Belle  Ga.,  Fitzgerald, 
Salway,  Roberta,  Carman,  Rochester. 

APPLE  TREES— 2-year-old,  5  to  7  ft.,  best,  at  attractive  prices.  Va¬ 
rieties,  McIntosh.  R.  I.  Greening,  N.  Spy,  Paragon,  M.  B.  Twig  Bald- 
'Y*n.  Cortland.  Smoke  House.  Delicious,  Duchess.  Twenty  Ounce.  Eng¬ 
lish  Codling,  Xorlc  Imperial.  Also  have  same  varieties  in  fine  2-vear-old 
__  trees,  4  to  5  ft.  See  catalog. 

®  ONE  MILLION  FRUIT  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

A  general  line  of  nursery  stock.  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries.  Grape  Vines. 
Raspberry  Plants,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses.  Shrubbery.  Etc. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  Today 

before  you  order  nursery  stock  any  where.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  D,  Princess  Anne,  Md.  , 
V - - - — - — - / 


Giant  Returns  from  Giant  Asparagus 

GIANT  WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS  SEED 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  asparagus  seed  for  Spring  planting 
Save  by  growing  your  own  Giant  Roots  from  our  Giant  Seed! 

Bank  Giant  Profits  ! 

Giant  Washington  Asparagus,  grown  from  Shoemaker’s  Giant 
Washington  Seed,  has  consistently  topped  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  markets  for  the  past  five  years.  Constant  demand 
— best  prices— a  sure-profit  crop  ! 

Order  Seed  Now  ! 

Special  prices  now  in  effect  to  commercial  growers,  but 
seed  supply  is  limited.  Write  now  — ask  for  Special 
Market  Growers’  Price-List  for  seed  and  roots. 

SHOEMAKER'S  R1VERVIEW  FARMS 

Originators  of  Giant  Washington  Asparagus  , S'Ji'pL 
■  niBiai  Box  R.  S.,  Bridgeton,  N. 


GIANT  WASHINGTON  ASPARS 
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“There  are  a  few 
Nurserymen  who  are  able  to 
Guarantee  Cortland.  We  would 
take  no  chances  on  cheap  trees.” 

— The  Rural  New-Yorker  Editorial 

CORTLAND  promises  greater  things  to  the 
orchardists  than  any  other  Apple  introduced 
during  the  20th  Century.  Plant  a  block  of  them  this 
Spring.  Safeguard  your  investment  by  ordering  our 
Certified  Cortland  Trees.  These  Trees  and  many 
thousand  others  in  more  than  forty  varieties  have 
been  certified  for  us  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  Inc. 

Our  Apple  Trees,  together  with  other  stock,  are 
grown  on  upland  soil  at  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet. 
It  is  generally  known  that  upland  stock  transplants 
most  satisfactorily.  And  our  customers  know  that 
Maloney’s  Trees  are  hardy,  healthy,  vigorous  and 
equipped  with  beautiful  fibrous  root  systems. 

1928  Nursery  Book  FREE 

This  Book  shows  Cortland,  Delicious  and  other  Apples  in 
natural  colors,  also  Peaches,  Cherries,  Plums,  Pears,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Grapes  and  Ornamentals  for  beautifying  the  home 
grounds.  Write  for  your  copy  today  —  it  will  please  and 
profit  you.  We  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
67  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Budded  on  Whole-Root  French  Seedlings 


Sleari? 

»ujr 
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Certified 
Apple  Trees 

We  have  thousands 
of  apple  trees  certi¬ 
fied  true-to-name  by 
the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  Inc., 
who  fastened  a  seal  to 
each  tree  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  name 
of  the  variety.  This 
seal  will  remain  on 
the  tree  until  it 
comes  into  fruiting. 
(See  catalog). 


Fruit  Trees 

We  offer  the  following  variety  of 
fruit  trees  at  a  Special  Bargain. 
These  trees  are  budded  from  the 
bearing  orchards  and  we  are  sure 
that  they  are  true-to-name.  We 
have  no  salesmen  or  commissions. 
APPLE  TREES  — Baldwin,  Cort- 

_  land,  Famous,  R.  I.  Greening, 

Gravesteens,  King  Porter,  Northern  Spy.  8-year,  6  to  6 
ft.  at  35c  each  ;  *30.00  per  100. 

pear  TREES— Bartlett,  Claps  Favorite,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Seckel,  Kiefer.  3-yr.,  6  to  6  ft.,  at  60c  each;  *10.00  per  100, 
PLUM  TREES — Burbank,  Abundance,  Satsumma,  Lom¬ 
bard,  Rain  Cloud,  Sipper’s  Pride,  Gnii,  Shropshire  Dam¬ 
son,  3-year,  6  to  7  feet,  10c  each;  *35.00  per  100. 
PEACH  TREES— Elberta,  Carman,  Belle 
of  Geo.  J.  H.  Hale,  Rochester.  Mt,  Rose, 

Crawford  Late.  3-yr.,  6  to  6  ft.,  at  36c 
each  and  *25.00  per  100.  I  to  6  ft.,  at  30o 
each;  *20.00  per  100. 

GRAPE  VINES— Concord,  Niagara,  Ca¬ 
tawba,  Campbell  Early,  Hartfords.Wor- 
den.  2  and  3  year,  at  20c  each:  *15.00  per  100-  *13o  per  1,000. 

QUALITY  STOCK-REASONABLE  PRICES-SERVICE 
Send  tor  Free  Catalogue 

THE  R0CKFALL  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  9000,  Rockiail,  Conn. 

TREES,  20  2-ft„  $1.40  ; 
rCHV/n  2%-ft.,  $1.80;  any  va¬ 
riety.  Other  sizes.  Roots  in  the  ground 
and  under  protection.  Freshly  dug  2-year 
grapevines  size  2,  each,  Agawam  6e,  Con¬ 
cord  3c,  Niagara,  Worden  5c.  Mail  your 
list ;  we  are  the  guardians  of  your  purse. 
If  not  tickled  with  your  bargain  money 
promptly  refunded.  Mr.  Hobein,  Geneva, 
O.,  planted  our  Elbertasj  every  tree  true 
to  name,  and  the  vigor  surprised  him.  To¬ 
day’s  order  gets  a  better  selection. 

H.  ft.  B0RLING  NURSERIES,  RNY,  MADISON,  0. 
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I8SS  1928  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  GET 

YEAR  acquainted,  mailing 
PLANT  NOW  size,  post  paid. 

to  Peach,  assorted  kinds .  $1-00  I  .  S  o 

1  Cherry .  . .  J  nn  >  ==  » 

1  Apple,  assorted  kinds .  J-JJx  JJ 

60  Washington  Asparagus .  1.00  1  -  w 

J.  J.  BARNES’  NURSERIES,  Sta.  K,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Catalogue  Free— Want  Local  Salesmen. 


ASPBERRY 
PLANTS 

The  safest  and  most  profitable  small  fruit  crop  is 
the  red  raspberry.  Our  plants  are  twice  inspected 
and  certified,  guaranteed  true  to  name,  graded  to 
3/16  inch  and  up  diameter,  and  with  T  roots.  We 
refer  you  to  your  State  college  as  to  Quality  of  our 
plants. 

Prices  for  Spring  1928  as  follows: 

12  25  100  1000 

Cuthbert  . $0.75  $1.25  $4.00  $30.00 

Golden  Queen  .  1.00  1.75  6.00  . 

Herbert  . 75  1.50  5.00  37.50 

Idaho  . 75  1.50  6.00  40.00 

June  . 75  1.50  6.00  37.50 

Latham  .  1.00  1.75  5.56  45.00 

King  . 75  1.50  5.00  37.50 

Marlboro  . 75  1.25  4.00  30.00 

St.  Regis . 75  1.25  4.00  30.00 

Plum  Farmer,  Bl„  tip  plants.  .75  1.25  4.00  30.00 

Columbian,  Pur.,  tip  plants..  1.00  1.75  5.00  37.50 

50  plants  at  100  rate.  500  plants  at  1,000  rate. 
5%  discount  for  March  orders. 

Our  catalog  offers  you  the  best  in  fruit  trees, 
small  fruits,  evergreens,  shrubs,  vines,  roses  and 
hardy  plants.  May  we  send  you  a  copy? 

George  D.  Akin,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vt. 

“Grown  in  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy.” 

CORTLAND  APPLE 

Scions  for  Grafting . 10c  foot  postpaid 

3-5  ft.  Trees . 35c  express  not  paid 

2-3  ft.  Trees . 25c  each  postpaid 

McIntosh,  Greening,  Baldwin, Wealthy 
at  same  prices. 

No  Orders  for  less  than  $i.oo,  please. 

GEORGE  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON,  N.  V. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Direct  from  nursery  to  planter  at  almost  first  cost  of 
growing  them.  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Apricot,  Quince,  Grape,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Asparagus,  English  Walnut, 
Butternut,  Norway  Maple,  American  Elm,  California 
Privet,  Thunbergs  Barberry,  Catalpa  Bungii  (Um¬ 
brella  tree).  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Adams  County  Nursery  &  Fruit  Farms 
II.  G.  Haugher,  Prop.  Aspers,  Penn  a. 


wiwkfrwrwi  ra~ig"fc A  SPECIALTY.  Write 
rl\l  IK  1  I  Hr.r.N »«w  for  prices  on  high 
*  **  A  »  JhAJAJkJ  gra{je  Nursery  Stock,  sold 

direct,  at  lowest  prices.  Satisfactory  quality  and 
condition  guaranteed.  Write  at  once  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R  New  Haven,  Missouri 


LAKES  OgV>i^oSC^,Q^tcCS 

Our  stock  is  carefully  grown,  selected  and  delivered  makes 
Tapid  growth.  Prices  moderate.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

Finger  Lake*  Nurseries,  509  Washington  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

GUARANTEED  ROSES  &Vdh.V'?lwp"S 

spring  delivery.  Catalog  free,  if  you  mention  The  R. 
N.-Y.  HENRY  F.  van  LEFUWE  BOX  77*  WARREN  POINT,  N.  J. 

1  nrs  in  I  mio  ROOTS— New  Giant  Wash.,  rust-proof, 
n\l*  A  l|  ft  1,1  IV H. 75  hun.  delivered.  Special  price 

rtDl  niUl\lUL7largei0t8,puAS»NT¥IEW,*»dsllurriille.Pa, 


BUY  THE  BEST 

Arrow  Brand — Anchor  Brand 

BERRY  BASKETS 

FRUIT  PACKAGES 

all  kinds 

Manufacturers  Prices — Prompt  Shipment 
COLES  &  COMPANY,  229-230  Wert  Street,  New  York 

SULPHUR 

For  Spraying  and  Dusting 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

100  William  St.  New  York 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Strong,  healthy,  well  graded  and  tied  26  in  a  bundle,  40 
bundles  for  a  1000;  packed  in  burlap  bags.  Varieties:  Mary 
Washington,  Pedigreed  Washington,  Palmetto,  Giant  Ar¬ 
gentine  and  Barr’s  Mammoth.  A11  varieties  2  year  No.  1, 
$8  per  1000;  1-year  No.  1,  $5  per  1000.  HIIUBAIII1  BOOTS.  $3 
per  100;  *25  per  1000.  TOMATO  MARGI.OBE,  )£  lb.  *l.BO;  lb., 
*6.  New  Stone  and  Greater  Baltimore.  #2  per  lb. 

H.  AUSTIN  .  FELTON,  DEL. 


Increasing  the  Stock  of  a 
New  Variety 

I  am  cross-pollinating  plums.  I  have 
good  qualities  in  plant  A,  and  other  good 
qualities  in  plant  B.  I  want  to  combine 
these  good  qualities  in  plant  C.  I  resort 
to  cross-polination  and  get  a  fruit  such 
as  I  desire.  For  practical  and  commer¬ 
cial  purposes,  how  am  I  to  produce  in 
quantity,  this  plant  C?  G.  E.  D. 

West  LaFayette,  Ohio. 

All  the  new  plants  must  come  from  this 
new  plant  C.  The  usual  method  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  stock  by  taking  a  scion  or  two, 
or  a  bud  stick,  from  the  young  original 
plant  and  work  into  older  trees,  so  as  to 
get  a  supply  of  budding  and  grafting 
wood.  It  takes  several  years  to  increase 
the  wood  supply  to  what  is  wanted  for 
large  scale  operations.  The  best  method 
in  the  long  run  is  to  bud  as  many  young 
seedlings  as  possible  the  first  season,  from 
which  bud  sticks  can  be  cut  in  rather 
large  number  the  second  season  for  other 
budding.  This  plan  is  then  followed  in¬ 
definitely  for  future  propagation,  and  in¬ 
cidentally  explains  much  of  the  mixture 
that  occasionally  arises  unintentionally 
in  nursery  trees.  If  a  mixture  once  en¬ 
ters  it  is  spread  and  perpetuated. 

H.  B.  T. 
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urpees 


Grow 


The  Vegetables  or  Flowers 
you  would  like  to  see  grow¬ 
ing  in  your  garden  or  on  your 
farm,  read  all  about  them 
in  Burpee’s  Annual — The 
Leading  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
log.  A  new  Branching  Sweet 
Corn,  with  as  many  as  six 
ears  to  a  plant,  new  Dahlias, 
and  four  new  Sweet  Peas  are 
described  in  Burpee’s  AnnuaL 
Write  for  Burpee’s  Annual 
today. 


•  COT  HERE — — 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Please  send  me  afree  copy  of  Burpee'e  Annual* 
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Name. 


R.  D.  or  St.. 


P.O. 


.State. 


18  FILL 
A QUART 


MASTODON 


guaranteed  MAS-  EVERBEARER 

TODON  plants — the  largest,  sturdiest  MASTODON. 
Bred  from  original  plants  supplied  us  under  exclusive 
contract  with  G.  W.  Voer,  the  originator.  Heavy  pro¬ 
ducer — June,  Midseaaon  and  Late.  Giant  crop  this 
season  until  Winter.  Big,  sure,  steady  money  maker, 

Stahelin’s  BRIC0,  the  New  Sensation 

Midseason  to  Late.  Big  ylclder.  Excellent  quality,  color 
and  flavor.  Splendid  shipper.  Exclusive  Stahelln  de¬ 
velopment;  Fully  described  In  our  big,  new  catalog. 

All  Other  Varieties,  also  FRUITTREES 

PREMIER,  the  early  bearer;  COOPER,  and  all  straw¬ 
berry  varieties  at  amazingly  low  prices.  Also  strong, 
sturdy  fruit  trees.  APPLE,  PEACH,  PLU  M,  PEAR,  eto. 

CDCC  Catalog  of  Money-Saving  Bargains 

mCC  Proves  Stahelin’s  Mastodon  the  original  and 
best.  Illustrates  and  describes  complete  stock  of  hardy; 
northern  grown,  sure-crop,  true-to-type  Strawberry, 
Grape,  Asparagus  plants  and  Fruit  Trees.  All  guar, 
tin  teed.  Save  Money.  Get  this  FREE  catalog  NOW, 
F.  C.  STAHELIN  &  SOM,  Proprietors 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.,  BoxDlBridgman,  Mich. 


Gladioli  “o  At 

Colorful — gorgeous  for  your  garden. 
Easy  to  grow  in  any  soil  or  climate. 
Inexpensive  to  raise  for  the  market. 

CUTTING  GARDEN  MIXTURE 

Balanced  assortment  of  tested  varieties. 
Especially  recommended  to  plantings  for 
roadside  sale  of  cut  flowers,  to  hospitals, 
hotels  and  institutions,  and  for  beautiful 
flowers  in  quantities  at  low  cost.  Large  bulbs 
of  blooming  size  BOcts.  per  doz.  postpaid. 
$1.85  for  60,  $3.60  for  100,  $30  per  1000. 
Writs  today  for  big  free  Gladioli  catalog 

INDIAN  SPRING  FARMS*  Inc. 
Box  R  Bald winsville*  N.  Y. 

Also  growers  of  Approved  Peonies,  Irises,  Tulips, 
etc.  Ask  for  catalogs. 


Gladiolus 


“Cowee’s 
Scarlet 
Wonder” 

To  more  rapidly  popularize  this  largest  and  moat  bril¬ 
liant  Scarlet  yet  introduced,  I  am  offering  three  strong 
blooming  bulbs  and  100  small  strong  blooming  bulbs  of 
a  mixture  containing  a  wide  range  of  colors,  including 
many  colors  and  types  of  the  new  Primulinus  Hybrids, 
all  for  SI. 25  Postpaid. 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  R  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 

GrLADIOLI  BULBS 


25  large  Bulbs — best  named  varieties. 

Edward  .'McNamara  It;  II.  No.  9 


.  SI. OO 

Meadville,  Pa. 


Blight  proof  northern  spy  seed  potatoes- 

Heavy  yielding,  true  type.  Supply  limited.  S2.00 
bushel  F.  O.  B.  CHAS.  J.  ENGEL,  Hebron,  Maryland. 

BARGAIN  OFFER 

20  EVERGREENS 

Send  $1.00  postpaid  and  we  send  you  at  proper 
time  of  planting- : 

5  Blue  Spruce,  Col.  5  Norway  Spruce 
5  Austrian  Fine  5  Juniper’s  Virginiana 

These  seedlings  are  all  strong  plants. 

Mail  your  order  today. 

AMELUNXEN  &  DeWYN,  Nurserymen 
Box  469  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Strawberry  Plants 


PREMIER  *450  PERM 
2 2  Leading  June  and 
Everbearing  Varieties 

Described  in  free  catalog  giving  cultural  directions. 
Wholesale  prices  that  save  you  money. 

RAYNOR  BROS.  -  SALISBURY,  MB. 

A  BREATH  FROM  THE  SOUTH 

-FIGS—- 

Beautiful  plants  foryard  or  green  house.  Bear  first  year. 
Three  plants  mailed  for  $1.00.  Interesting  catalog  free. 

FITZGERALD’S  NURSERY  •  Stephonvillo,  Toxm 
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GOOD  SEEDS 

r  Experienced  market  gardeners  know  that  they  ' 
must  plant  good  seeds  if  they  want  good 
crops.  Thousands  of  successful  growers  come 
to  us  year  after  year  for  their  seeds.  They 
8  can’t  afford  to  take  chances  on  seeds  of  un¬ 
known  origin.  They  depend  upon 

Griswold’s  Seeds 

Don’t  gamble  with  your  crops.  Buy  from  a 
house  that  has  earned  a  reputation  for  qual¬ 
ity  seeds  and  fair  dealings.  For  three  gen¬ 
erations  the  Griswold  family  has  supplied 
quality  seeds  to  both  large  and  small  growers. 

Free  Seed  Book 

Before  ordering  seeds  elsewhere  send  for  our 
free  illustrated  catalog.  It  is  full  of  money¬ 
making  information  and  valuable  suggestions 
for  both  amateur  and  professional  gardeners. 

It  contains  accurate  and  fair  descriptions  of 
both  the  new  and  old  popular  varieties.  A 
postcard  will  bring  it  to  you  FREE. 

Titos.  Griswold  &  Co. 

37  Maple  Road 
South  Wethersfiield,  Conn 

9  m 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  the  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Pepper 
Plant,  Egg  Plant 

—and  all  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

Set  out  your  plants  just  when  you 
are  ready,  regardless  of  dry  weather. 
Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
In  one  operation.  Three  times  as  fast 
as  hand  setting.  Every  plant  will  grow. 
Every  year  the  demand  for  Masters 
Rapid  Plant  Setter  exceeds  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities.  Many  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  and  could  not  get  them  at 
planting  time.  Don’t  wait.  Buy  from  your 
dealer  NOW.  If  he  hasn’t  this  planter 
stock  write  us  for  descriptive  literature. 

PLANTER  CO.,  Dept.  15  Chicago,  III, 


Whitesbog  Cultivated 

Blueberries 

A  Pronounced  Commercial  Success 

Berries  are  exceptionally  large,  most 
attractive  in  appearance  and  command 
big  premiums  in  the  market.  Heavy 
producers — mature  plants  yielding  as 
high  as  four  quarts  each.  Returns  of 
$750  per  acre  are  not  unusual. 

Strong  nursery  grown  plants,  propa¬ 
gated  true-to-name,  now  for  sale. 
Write  for  illustrated  colored  circular 
on  varieties  and  cultivation. 

WHITESBOG  BLUEBERRY 
NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for  Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 
Joseph  J.  White,  Inc.,  Box  N,  Whitesbog,  N.  J. 


!ii!!!GRAPE-VINES 

6f>  varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  Fruits, 
Shrubs,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine.  Descriptive  cata¬ 
log  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries, Inc.,  Box  10,Fredonia,N.  Y. 


fS  f  PU  W berries  varieties  are 

all  described  in 

our  Free  1928  Berry  Book.  Highest  quality  plants. 
Lowest  prices.  KAYNER  BROS.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Everbearing  Varieties.  Reduced  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

M.  8.  PRYOR  R.  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  MJ>. 


STRAWRFnnV  PI  A1\JT£  oC  the  best— Premier 
dlUdllDEnKI  rLflim  a  Chesapeake,  Big  Late’ 

8L..50  per  1000.  A.  J.  DASHIELL,  Fruitland,  Maryland* 


STRAWRFRRY  Pi  ANK  missionary.  Big  joe,  $3  50-1000 

OlildllDniil!  rLfllllO  Robt.  Smith,  Nassawados, Va’ 


Strawberry  Plants 


Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

BASIL  PERRT  Georgetown,  Delaware 


The  “Cape  Gooseberry” 

A  Sterling  Annual  from  South  Africa 
(Cape  of  Good  Hope).  Exquisite  for 
jams,  jellies,  marmalades,  etc.  1  pkt., 
10c.;  3  pllts.,  25c.  Read  about  it  in 
our  catalog  of  Berry  Plants,  Tiees, 
Shrubs,  etc.  Send  25c  (stamps)  today. 

L.J.FARMER,Box251,  Pulaski, N.Y. 


Tiftoivs  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston 
Wakelleld,  Flat  Dutch,  Succession,  Danish  Bullhead, 
Copenhagen  Market  and  Golden  Acre.  Tomato  Plants! 
Bonnie  Best,  Greater  Baltimore,  Livingston  Globe,  John 
Baer  and  Earliana.  Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker  Onion 
Plants.  Ruby  King  and  Bull  Nose  Pepper  Plants.  Post¬ 
paid,  250,  si. 00;  600,  *1.50;  1,000,  $2.50,  Express 
Collect  $1.50  per  1,000.  Care  used  in  packing.  We 
guarantee  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


proof  Cabbage  Plants 

will  make  headed  cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home 
grown  plants.  I  make  prompt  shipments.  All  leading 
varieties.  Postpaid:  500,  SI. 50;  1000,  $2.75.  Express: 
$2.00  1000.  Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Tomato 
and  Pepper  Plants  same  prices.  First  class  plants,  roots 
wrapped  in  moss.  1\  J>.  FULYVOOR,  Tifton,  Ga. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Irish  Cobblers  for  Sale 

High  yielding  and  quality  strains.  Write  wants. 

GARDNER  FARMS,  Box  400,  T0LLY,  N.  Y, 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


*^0  WINDLASS  754  £XTF 

NEW  SPRUCE  OR  BASSWOOD  LflDDERS-HARDWGOD  RUI 
Complete— ready  to  use— freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  pei 

A,  L.  FERRIS  Box  240  INTERLAKEN,  N. 


Advance  of  Walnut  Culture 
in  the  Temperate  Regions 

When  many  people  think  of  starting 
a  walnut  grove  they  are  very  likely  to 
figure  on  a  large  outlay  of  money.  After 
they  have  figured  on  a  50  or  100-acre 
grove,  which  includes  the  cost  of  land, 
trees,  planting,  care  and  years  to  wait 
for  a  crop,  they  often  get  cold  feet. 
Dr.  J.  Russell  Smith,  in  his  lecture  be¬ 
fore  the  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Easton,  Md.,  last  Fall, 
brought  out  very  forcefully  the  fool¬ 
ishness  of  starting  on  such  a  scale  if 
one  has  small  working  capital,  or  of 
letting  it  stop  one  from  getting  started 
in  this  new  industry  of  the  North. 

He  suggests  that  farmers  plant  a  row 
or  two  across  a  field,  60  or  100  ft. 
apart.  Plant  a  post  to  each  tree  to 
protect  it,  and  keep  on  farming.  Now, 
let  us  consider.  Suppose  a  man  has  a 
10,  20  or  30-acre  field  and  he  wished  to 
try  out  the  idea,  but  cannot  afford  to 
go  in  too  heavily,  or  does  not  quite 
have  enough  confidence  to  make  a  big 
try.  Put  in  a  row  along  one  side  and 
keep  on  farming  the  same  as  ever.  The 
annual  crop  production  will  not  be  cur¬ 
tailed  any,  and  when  the  nuts  come 
into  bearing  in  7  to  10  years  that  will 
be  extra  profit.  If,  as  the  trees  grow 
and  thrive,  the  reports  of  the  successes 
of  other  plantings  come  to  the  ears  of 
this  planter,  more  rows  can  be  added 
later.  This  not  only  spreads  the  cost 
over  a  number  of  years  but  gives  one 
a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  these 
new  trees  and  learn  their  performance 
on  a  small  scale. 

Men  with  deep  determination  can 
make  costly  mistakes  and  still  carry  on, 
as  one  man  did  in  Southeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  who  bought  a  100-acre  farm, 
planted  over  700  trees  and  learned  the 
farm  was  not  suited  for  nut  culture. 
He  then  bought  another  farm  and  dug 
his  trees  and  planted  them  on  this 
place.  A  lot  of  the  trees  were  lost  in 
the  experiment,  a  whole  year  of  time, 
but  he  had  the  determination  to  win. 
This  man’s  beautiful  two-year  grove  is 
quite  thrilling  to  see. 

We  are  too  prone  to  take  for  granted 
the  things  that  were  here  when  we 
came  and  forget  that  all  industries  had 
a  beginning  and  that  some  time  in  the 
cycle  of  events  every  crop  made  its 
entry  into  human  society.  Many  indi¬ 
cations  point  to  the  improved  American 
black  walnut  being  introduced  in  this 
decade  to  the  public  as  a  commercial 
product.  The  kernels  have  been  used 
these  many  years  in  confections  and 
baking.  They  are  liked  especially  in 
this  capacity  because  they  do  not  lose 
their  flavor  in  cooking  and  baking. 
Tons  of  hand-picked  kernels  are  handled 
by  city  commission  merchants  for  this 
purpose.  But  rapid  strides  cannot  be 
made  in  using  the  common  seedling. 
Since  the  Thomas,  Stabler  and  Ohio 
varieties,  with  their  easy  cracking  at¬ 
tributes,  fine  kernel  and  attractive 
flavor,  are  being  grafted  and  made 
available  for  commercial  planting,  the 
black  walnut  will  rapidly  take  its  place 
with  its  cousins,  the  pecan  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  walnut.  The  early  bearing  habit 
of  these  varieties  is  valuable,  many 
bearing  nicely  in  five  years  and  some 
in  three  years,  which  makes  it  very 
attractive  for  the  landowner  to  plant 

With  the  nature  doctors  substituting 
nuts  for  meat  in  diet  tables  and  the 
domestic  institutes  and  public  schools 
teaching  the  younger  generation  the 
use  and  value  of  nuts  in  our  daily  diet, 
the  demand  for  nuts  and  their  price  is 
mounting  faster  than  the  increase  of 
production.  This  includes  the  Califor¬ 
nia  walnut,  pecan,  filbert  and  imported 
nuts. 

Remember,  in  planting  a  grove  or  in 
starting  in  a  small  way,  be  sure  to  de¬ 
mand  the  grafted  varieties. 

Pennsylvania.  john  w.  hershey. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  Kind  Thai  Pay  Big  Profits 

JOHNSON’S  PLANTS  are  backed  by  our  47  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  plant  and  berry  business  and  a  reputation 
for  fair  dealing  with  thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 
If  you  want  strong,  vigorous,  high-grade  plants— the  kind 
that  pay  big  profits— order  direct  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  send  for  our  free  catalog  which  gives  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  about  all  varieties. 


100  1000  5000 


Aroma  (Per)  . 

$5.00 

$23.75 

Armanda  (Per)  . . . 

. 90 

5.00 

23.75 

Bubach  (Per)  . 

6.00 

28.75 

Big  Joe  (Per)  . 

5.00 

23.75 

Big  Late  (Imp)  . . . 

5.00 

23.75 

Chesapeake  . 

6.00 

28.75 

Cooper  (Per)  . 

5.00 

23.75 

Dr.  Burrell  (Per)  . 

4.00 

18.75 

Eaton  (Per)  . 

5.00 

23.75 

Ford  (Per)  . 

5.00 

23.75 

Gandy  (Per)  . 

4.00 

18.75 

Gibson  (Per)  . 

5.00 

23.75 

Horsey  (Per)  . 

5.00 

23.75 

E.  W.  JOHNSON 

CO. 

Klondyke  (Per) 


100 

$0.80 


Lupton  (Per)  . 90 

Missionary  (Per) . 80 

Nick  Ohmer  (Per) . 90 

Premier  (Per)  . 90 

Senator  Dunlap  (Per)  ...  .80 

Tenn.  Prolific  (Per) . 90 

Wm.  Belt  (Per)  . go 

FALL  BEARING  VARIETIES 
Progressive  (Everbearing)  1.25 
Minnesota  (Everbearing) .  2.00 
Champion  (Everbearing)  .  1.25 
Mastodon  (Everbearing) .  .2.50 


1000 

5000 

$4.00 

$18.75 

5.00 

23.75 

4.00 

18.75 

5.00 

23.75 

5.00 

23.75 

4.00 

18.75 

5.00 

23.75 

5.00 

23.75 

8.00 

42.00 

aoo 

42.00 

18.00 

80.00 

SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


Trowbridge  Grafting  Wax 

For  Successful  Grafting.  Sold  by  leading  Seed  and  Hardware 
Stores  or  buy  direct,  postpaid,  i  lb.  package  60c,  V2  lb.  35c,  %  lb.  25c. 

WALTER  E.  CLARK  &-  SON  ....  MILFORD,  CONN 


Patented 


329  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


JFHE  only 
4  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


The  new 
Early 
White 
Grapes 

PORTLAND 
&  ONTARIO 

originated  at  the 
N.  Y.  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

Price,  75c  each; 

$6.50  per  10 
postpaid. 

Also  all  other  GRAPES, 
SHRUBS  and  ROSES  as 
offered  in  our  new  Catalogue. 


T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  30,  Fredonia,  N.  Y 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Allen’s  1928_Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable — 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties.  PLANTS. 
W  rite  today  for  your  copy. 
It's  valuable  but  FREE. 
The  Wo  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

10  Kinds— All  Good 
LATHAM  RASPBERRY  disease  free. 
BLOWER’S  BLACKBERRY,  JAPANESE 
BARBEBRY  and  other  stock. 

FREE  CIRCULAR 

PLEASANT  ACRES  NURSERIES 

Louis  Graton,  Prop. 

1536  Plymouth  St.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


Berry  Plants 

36  Years  in  the 
Nursery  Business 
1400  Acres  fertile  soil  in  the  heart  of 
Ohio.  Small  fruit  plants  and  ornamen- 
talsourspecialty.  Hardy,  vigorous  stock. 

New  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry. 
Latham  Rati  Raspberry.  ✓ 

New  Red  Leaved  Japanese  Barberry. 

Other  varieties  listed  in  our  new  Cat • 
atog  No.  S3  5  Copy  free  on  request . 

W.  N.  SCARFF  &  SONS,  NewCarIiil.,0. 


RASPBERRY  SETS 

Reds  and  Blacks 

Disease  Free.  Ten  Varieties 

WHITE  FARM  CO.,  IONIA,  N.  Y. 


$1-50 


THE  WORLD’S  6 
BEST  ROSES  for 

GOLDEN  OPHELIA,  bright  yellow,  LADY  ALICE 
STANLEY,  coral  rose;  LAURENT  CARL,  glowing 
red;  ISUNBURST,  golden  orange;  WHITE  M.  CO- 
CHET.  snow  white;  DUCHESS  OF  WELLING¬ 
TON.  saffron  yellow.  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
describes  them  fully  and  shows  them  iD  their 
natural  colors,  it  also  contains  many  other  bar¬ 
gains  in  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs.  Berrv  Plants  and 
Ornamental  Trees.  F.  W.  Brow  Nurseries, 
Box  10,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today — not  next 
week,  but  NOW !  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  AT  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


m 


Illustrates  heavy  yielding  big-rooted 
healthy,  northern  grown  Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants.  All 
varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines 
k  Other  Small  Fruits.  Bargain  prices! 
„  ►  $3.00  PER  THOUSAND 

buys  guaranteed,  big-yield  Strawberry  Plants 
that  thriyo  anywhere.  Lowest  prices.  Send  at 
onco  for  our  free  catalog:.  Don't  buy  until  you  gret  it. 
DASS  NURSERY  CO.  Box  10  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  Thom  at  $2. SO  *  per  IOOO 

H.  F.  Richer,  Pa.,  says,  “I  sold  $600  worth  of  berries 
from  3500  of  your  plants.”  Catalog  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

’* Better  plants  for  less  money” 


SMITH  for  fifty  years  the  first  and  last 
$10  down  fSSj&rgrdin  STUMP  PULLERS 


Easy 

Grubber  Co., 


German,  Japanese,  Siberian  and  Spanish. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

LAKE  IRIS  BOTANICAL  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUNDS  -  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

cn  large  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS.  $1.25— None  alike.  10  CHOICE 
DAHLIAS,  $1.25.  Cat.  GLAOAHLIAyARMS,  Chicopee  Falis,  Mass. 
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Quick  growth — Early  maturity 
Quality  crops  •  ♦  ♦  How  1 


The  increase  in  immature  corn 
the  past  few  years  is  not  so 
much  due  to  the  change  of  sea¬ 
son  or  late,  wet  spring,  but  to 
the  constant  depletion  of  the 
original  plant  food  minerals 
from  the  soil.  Cornland  soils 
are  becoming  more  and  more 
unbalanced  as  crop  after  crop 
is  taken  off,  with  a  never-end¬ 
ing  removal  of  the  minerals 
necessary  to  plant  life.  As 
natural  soil  fertility  decreases, 
soft  corn  increases  and  nubbins 
multiply. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  during  1926 
and  1927,  by  using  300  to  400 
pounds  of  a  complete  fertilizer 
together  with  manure,  has  de¬ 
creased  the  time  between  corn 
planting  and  silking  from  20  to 
30  days,  on  one  soil  type,  as 
compared  with  “no  treatment” 
plots.  Shortening  the  growing 
period  may  be  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  fighting  the  corn  borer. 
The  secret  of  maturing  crops 
quickly  is  forcing  the  early 
growth  of  the  plant.  Little  or 
nothing  can  be  done  to  shorten 
the  time  between  the  flower  and 
the  ripe  fruit,  or  between  silk¬ 
ing  and  mature  corn.  Much  can 
be  done  to  shorten  the  time 
between  seeding  and  blooming 
or  silking.  The  nitrogen  in. 
manure  and  other  organic  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  soil  must  first  be 


converted  by  soil  bacteria  into 
ammonia  and  then  into  nitrates, 
before  it  can  be  utilized  by 
plants.  The  soil  in  these  north¬ 
ern  climates  is  cold  and  wet  in 
the  spring,  and  these  bacterial 
processes  are  slow.  This  delays 
the  formation  of  ammonia  and 
nitrates  from  manures  and  soil 
organic  matter,  and  sufficient 
nitrate  is  generally  not  available 
from  soil  sources  soon  enough 
to  force  as  early,  quick  and 
heavy  a  root,  stalk  and  leaf 
growth  as  the  plant  should  have. 

This  immediately  available 
nitrogen  should  be  supplied,  and 
with  it  an  abundance  of  soluble 
phosphorus  to  develop  rapid 
root  growth  and  to  force  early, 
heavy  fruiting,  together  with 
potash  to  insure  good  sap  cir¬ 
culation,  cell  development, 
starch  formation  and  plant 
health. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  a 
largely  increased  use  of  manu¬ 
factured  fertilizer  is  necessary 
to  replace  plant  food  lost  or 
shipped  off  the  farm,  so  that 
good  quality  crops  can  be  grown 
quickly  and  matured  early. 

Armour’s  big  crop  high  analy¬ 
sis  fertilizers  furnish  these  plant 
foods  in  available  form,  properly 
combined  to  insure  quick 
heavy  growth  and  maturity  and 
maximum  yields  of  first  quality. 


President 


Armour  Fertilizer  WorFs  Chicago ,  111. 


Funds  Available  for 

FARM  LOANS 

—from  a  bank 
specially  created 
to  serve  farmers 


Write  for  your 
Copy  Today 

This  new  booklet  Borrow  and 
Save,  describes  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  of  borrowing  under 
the  Farm  Loan  System  and 
tells  how  to  apply  for  a 
Federal  Farm  Loan.  Send 
for  it  today. 


Farm  owners  who  are  desirous  of 
refinancing  their  present  mortgage, 
improving  their  farm  property,  or 
expanding  their  business  by  buying 
more  land,  will  bo  interested  in  the 
long-termed,  easy  payment  mortgage 
contract  which  this  institution  is 
privileged  to  offer.  We  have  funds 
available  for  such  purposes  to  re¬ 
liable  and  deserving  farmers  in  the 
states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
and  are  equipped  to  promptly  con¬ 
sider  their  applications. 

New  Location 

Our  offices  are  located  in  the  new 
Hiram  Sibley  Bldg,  in  Rochester. 
N.  Y.  We  would  welcome  an  inter¬ 
view  or  an  inquiry  by  mail. 


NEW  YORK  JOINT  STOCK 
LAND  BANK 

The  only  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  with  its  principal  office 
in  New  York  State  and  privileged  to  operate  in  New  Jersey . 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Breeding  and  Testing 
New  Fruits 

(Continued  from  Page  332) 

GOOSEBERRY. — The  gooseberry  Is 
the  fruit  of  fruits  in  northern  European 
countries,  but  in  North  America  has 
never  been  popular  because  nursery¬ 
men  for  the  most  part  offer  to  fruit 
growers  only  sorts  derived  from  the 
American  species,  of  which  the  tvretch- 
edly  small  Houghton  and  Downing  are 
the  best  known  kinds.  This  station  has 
long  been  testing  European  kinds  and 
trying  to  breed  new  sorts  which  have 
the  character  of  the  European  varie¬ 
ties.  This  year  Fredonia  is  recommend¬ 
ed  as  a  new  gooseberry  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  type.  The  nurseryman  who  prop¬ 
agates  and  popularizes  it  deserves  to 
make  a  fortune. 

Fredonia. — The  plants  are  vigorous, 
productive,  quite  resistant  to  the  mil¬ 
dew  and  hold  their  foliage  longer  than 
any  other  European  sort.  The  berries 
are  large,  attractive  in  appearance  and 
of  most  excellent  quality,  suitable  for 
culinary  purposes  from  the  time  they 
are  as  large  as  a  pea  until  they  are 
ripe  enough  for  a  dessert  fruit.  The 
skin  is  thick  and  tough,  and  the  fruit 
hangs  and  keeps  well,  so  that  the  sort 
should  be  excellent  for  the  general 
market  and  cannery,  as  well  as  for 
home  use.  The  berries  are  most  delect¬ 
able  when  ripe  and  make  a  splendid 
dessert  fruit  for  those  who  appreciate 
gooseberries  to  eat  out  of  hand.  Fre¬ 
donia  originated  at  this  station  in  1911 
and  was  introduced  in  the  Fall  of  1927 
by  the  New  York  Fruit  Testing  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

STRAWBERRY.— Small  fruit  cata¬ 
logs  contain  several  new  strawberries, 
but  the  only  one  of  these  that  this  sta¬ 
tion  feels  it  ought  to  recommend  is  one 
of  the  everbearing  sorts. 

Mastodon. — Of  the  several  everbear¬ 
ing  strawberries  that  have  been  tried 
at  this  station  Mastodon  is  most  de¬ 
serving  of  culture  for  its  Autumn  crop. 
Its  chief  claims  to  attention  are  vigor 
and  productivity  of  the  plants,  in  which 
respect  it  is  far  superior  to  Progressive 
or  Superb,  the  two  sorts  commonly 
grown  for  their  Fall  crop.  Mastodon 
excels  these  varieties  as  a  plant-maker. 
The  fruit  is  large  in  size,  although  a 
little  too  variable  in  shape ;  is  borne 
profusely  and  is  of  especially  good 
quality.  Unfortunately  the  berries  grow 
somewhat  unevenly.  Mastodon  orig¬ 
inated  in  Peru,  Ind.,  about  1917.  It  is 
now  generally  offered  by  small  fruit 
growers. 

THE  NEW  YORK  FRUIT  TESTING 
ASSOCIATION. — It  only  remains  to  be 
said  that  the  fruits  which  originate  at 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  are  distributed  through  the 
New  York  Fruit  Testing  Association, 
with  headquarters  at  Geneva.  This  as¬ 
sociation  is  a  non-dividend  paying,  co¬ 
operative  organization,  organized  in 
1918  by  fruit  growers  in  New  York.  It 
now  has,  and  is  willing  to  take,  mem¬ 
bers  from  every  part  of  the  world.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  fruits  described  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle  may  be  purchased,  so  long  as  they 
are  in  stock,  from  this  association. 

U.  P.  HEDRICK. 

N.  Y.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Pruning  Quinces 

Is  it  a  good  idea  to  trim  quince 
trees?  E-  F* 

Quince  trees  are  headed  very  low, 
sometimes  a  bush  form  being  induced, 
but  a  short  trunk  is  generally  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  interior  growth  is  thinned 
out  in  Winter  or  Spring,  and  if  the 
growth  is  very  heavy  it  may  be  headed 
back.  Heading  in  thins  the  fruit,  but 
cutting  off  all  the  tips  is  likely  to 
remove  too  many  fruit  buds.  The  top 
should  be  moderately  thin.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  danger  of  fire-blight  is  in¬ 
creased  by  very  strong  growth, 


GRO-MOR 


Power  Cultivator 


15% 

Better 
and  Five  Times  Faster” 


That’s  the  kind  of  reports  that  come  in  from 
market  growers  who  are  using  the  GRO-MOR 
Power  Cultivator. 

Seeding,  discing,  pulverizing  and  the  first  cul¬ 
tivation  as  well  as  the  last  can  be  done  with 
this  sturdy,  compact  and  efficient  machine — 
better  and  at  less  cost  than  hand  labor. 


Easy  and  economical  to  operate — the  GRO-MOR 
Power  Cultivator  will  help  you  to  grow  larger 
and  better  crops  and  to  reach  the  market  earlier 
— at  a  far  less  production  cost. 


Write  for  complete  details  and  prices  'of  this 
practical  power  cultivator. 


SPRA-MOR  Sprayer 

Produce  growers  acknowledge  the  SPRA-MOR 
the  most  effective  machine  for  the  control  of 
fungus  diseases  and  insect  pests.  Foglike  mist 
gives  complete  coverage  of  plants,  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  which  is  necessary  to  control  fungus  dis¬ 
eases.  Saves  its  cost  by  increasing  yield  from 
beans,  onions,  celery,  tomatoes,  potatoes  and 
other  crops. 

WASH-MOR 


No  tiresome  labor  washing  turnips,  carrots, 
parsnips  and  other  root  crops  if  you  use  the 
WASH-MOR.  Cleans  8  bushels  in  4  minutes. 
For  electric  or  gas  engine  power. 


THE  CONNORS  HOE  &  TOOL  CO. 

468  Starr  Avenue  Columbus,  Ohio 


THE  CONNORS  HOE  &  TOOL  CO., 

468  Starr  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

riease  send  complete  information  of  | 

..GRO-MOR  ..SPRA-MOR  ..WASH-MOR  g 


Name 


Address 


Make  More  Money 
Sawing  Accurate  Lumber 


New  line  designed  for  Tractor  or  Light 
Steam  Power.  For  Sawing  lumber,  ties, 
etc.  Very  rapid  and  accurate.  Larger 
mills  for  heavy  logs.  Head  Block  or  Log 
Beam  Carriage.  Write  today  for  Bulletin 
626  describing  these  remarkable  and  money 
making  sawmills.  We  also  build  Engines 
from  10  up  to  80  H.  P.  and  six  types  of 
Boilers — a  type  for  every  purpose. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  630,  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30tli  St.,  New  York 


Propagating  Home  -  grown 
Cherry  Trees 

Would  it  be  possible  and  practical 
for  me  to  get  root  stocks  and  grow  my 
own  Montmorency  sour  cherry  trees? 
1  want  these  trees  to  set  out  in  the 
Spring  of  1929.  My  idea  of  growing 
them  myself  is  not  so  much  to  save  the 
cost  of  the  trees  as  that  if  I  bud  them 
from  bearing  trees  myself  I  shall  know 
what  I  am  setting  out.  What  are  the 
best  varieties  of  root  stocks,  where  can 
I  procure  them,  and  what  would  be  the 
probable  cost  per  hundred  in  500  lots? 
I  have  grown  apple  trees  successfully, 
as  well  as  thousands  of  grape  and  cur¬ 
rant  roots  from  cuttings,  but  I  have 
never  done  any  budding.  g.  b.  t. 

Irving,  N.  Y. 

It  is  entirely  feasible  to  propagate 
your  own  cherry  trees,  but  they  will 
not  be  ready  for  planting  in  1929.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  you  can  now  buy  cherry  trees 
about  as  cheap  as  they  have  been  in  a 
long  time.  When  the  hazards  of  pro¬ 
duction  are  considered,  such  as  grow¬ 
ing  conditions,  leaf-spot,  poor  set  of 
buds,  winter-killing,  mouse  and  rabbit 
injury,  and  the  dozen  little  things  that 
make  for  success,  it  is  a  question 
whether  one  should  try  to  compete  with 
concerns  who  are  in  that  particular 
business  as  specialists.  Cherries  have 
in  the  past  caused  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  because  it  has  been  next  to 
impossible  to  detect  all  the  mixtures  in 
rows  of  nursery  trees.  The  last  few 
years  have  seen  a  conscientious  effort  on 
the  part  of  nursery  companies  to  clean 
out  the  misnamed  stock.  They  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
this  difficulty,  and  they  are  trying  to 
improve  the  situation  at  every  turn. 
If,  however,  you  desire  to  grow  your 
own  trees,  it  can  be  done. 

You  have  your  choice  between  two 
lands  of  stock — Mazzard  and  Malialeb. 
Mazzard  stock  will  cost  $16  to  $20  a 
thousand,  while  Mahaleb  stock  will 
cost  a  couple  of  dollars  less.  On  heavy 
soil  in  the  more  favored  cherry  sections 
Mazzard  stock  has  been  superior  to 
Mahaleb.  In  exposed  positions  and  on 
lighter  soil  the  Mahaleb  is  said  to  be 
better  suited  than  Mazzard.  The  stock 
is  trimmed  both  top  and  bottom  to  a 
piece  about  a  foot  long,  and  planted  8 
in.  apart  in  rows  which  are  81  ft. 
apart.  About  the  last  of  July,  when 
the  bark  will  slip  well  and  when  the 
buds  to  be  used  are  mature,  the  stock 
is  budded.  Mahaleb  stock  can  be 
budded  through  the  month  of  August 
in  normal  seasons,  but  Mazzard  stock 
is  especially  subject  to  leaf-spot  and 
often  tightens  up  early  as  a  result  of 
checked  growth.  It  is  for  these  rea¬ 
sons  that  trees  on  Mazzard  roots  cost 
more  than  those  on  Mahaleb. 

The  operation  of  budding  is  an  art 
in  itself.  A  T-shaped  cut  is  made  in 
the  stock  about  2  in.  above  the  crown. 
Into  this  incision  a  mature  bud  from 
the  desired  variety  is  inserted,  the  bud 
being  cut  so  as  to- include  a  small  shield 
of  bark  and  as  small  a  piece  of  wood  i 
as  possible.  A  short  piece  of  the  leaf 
stem  remains  by  which  to  handle  the  | 
bud.  Raffia,  rubber  budding  tape  or  j 
string  may  be  used  for  tying  the  bud 
in  place,  though  raffia  is  preferred  in 
eastern  nursery  sections.  In  about 
three  weeks,  depending  upon  the  sea¬ 
son,  the  string  is  cut  so  as  not  to 
strangle  the  bud. 

The  following  Spring  the  tops  of  the 
stock  are  cut  off  to  a  point  about  half 
an  inch  above  the  buds.  The  buds  then 
push  out  and  develop  strong  growths, 
which  make  yearling  trees.  Suckers 
from  the  root  stocks  must  be  kept 
rubbed  off,  so  that  all  the  strength  will 
go  into  the  top.  Stock  planted  in  the 
Spring  of  1928  will  produce  yearling 
trees  for  sale  the  Fall  of  1929. 

H.  B.  T. 


“What  the  dickens  are  you  doing  down 
there  in  the  cellar?”  demanded  the  roos¬ 
ter.  “If  it’s  any  of  your  business,”  re¬ 
plied  the  hen  frigidly,  “I’m  laying  iu  a 
supply  of  coal.” — Life. 
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C7n  ^  WANT  every  reader  of  Rural  New-Yorker  to  send  for  our 
1928  Catalog  and  Special  Price  List.  We  positively  can 
save  you  money  no  matter  how  small  nor  how  large  your 
needs  may  be.  Write  today. 

For  18  years  we  have  been  offering  farmers  and  gardeners 
“Seeds  of  Known  Origin”  at  lowest  cash  prices.  You  not  only 
know  the  origin  of  Metcalf’s  Seeds,  you  also  know  their  purity 
and  germination.  These  are  printed  plainly  on  the  tag  attached 
to  every  bag.  You  may  return  any  seed  found  low  in  purity  and 
germination,  and  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

METCALF  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT  on  orders  for  one  or  more 
bushels  of  clover  or  alfalfa. 

Clover  Values  that  will  Interest  You 

We  guarantee  evei-y  bag  of  our  Medium  and  Mammoth  Clover  Seed  to 
be  genuine  American-grown.  This  Domestic  Clover  Seed  is  hardier 
and  far  safer  to  sow  than  the  European  Seed  now  being  widely  offered. 

Per  bu.  60  lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Medium  Domestic . $21.75 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Mammoth  Domestic . 22.25 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Alsike  .  18.75 

Metcalf’s  Scarified  White  Blossom  Sweet .  7.60 

Clean,  strong  cotton  Bags  included  FREE. 

Timothy  and  Timofhy-Alsike  Mixture 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy  tests  99.77%  pure.  After  18  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  we  can  offer  you  nothing  better.  Many  farmers  like  a  Tim- 
othy-Alsike  Mixture.  We  can  offer  you  a  special  bargain  in  a  pure 
recleaned  Timothy,  containing  about  20%  Alsike.  The  same  grade 
of  Seeds  purchased  separately  would  cost  you  considerably  more. 

Per  bu.  45  lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy,  99.77%  pure . $2.70 

Metcalf's  Timothy- Alsike,  Mixed,  20% .  4.80 

Northwestern  and  Canadian  Alfalfa 

All  our  Alfalfa  Seed  is  northern-grown.  Our  “Grimm”  is  really 
Grimm.  Sealed  and  certified  to  be  genuine  by  a  State  official. 

Per  bu.  60  lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Northwestern . $14.75 

Grimm  Certified  in  Sealed  Bags .  25.50 

Canadian  Variegated  .  22.25 

Club  with  Neighbors  for  Still  Lower  Prices 

Interest  your  neighbors  or  Grange  in  a  club  order  and  send  us  a  list 
of  your  requirements.  We  will  quote  you  special  pi-ices. 

FREE  Catalog  of  Field  and  Garden  Seeds 

This  Catalog  describes  Seed  Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  in  fact  every  kind  of 
Seed  you  will  need  to  sow  this  Spring.  Be  sure  to  compare  our  values 
before  ordering  Seeds  of  any  kind.  Send  us  your,  name  and  address. 
We  will  mail  you  the  Catalog  at  once,  and  the  latest  price  informa¬ 
tion  from  time  to  time.  Be  sure  to  write  today. 

B,  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118-A  No.  Warren  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Headquarters  Since  1910 


OATS 

SENS  ATI  ON  0lie  of  the  most  productive 
Gbliunl  lUtl  oats  in  cultivation.  75 

bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs. 
per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality.  We 
are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 

SEFD  HORN  Early  claraSe  and  White 

Dunns  Cap.  Excellent  yielders 
and  never  fail  to  ripen.  Choice  seed  as  low 
as  $2.75  bu.  Also  barley,  grass  seed,  soy  beans, 
etc.  Write  for  circular  and  samples. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  Box  15  Melrose,  O. 


0D  SEEDS 


GROWN  FROM  SELECTED  STOCKS 

New  crop,  tested  seeds,  sure  to  produce. 
Sold  for  58  years  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  reasonable. 

Extra  packages  free  with  every  order. 
Tree-Large  catalog  with  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send  your  own 
and  neighbors  addresses  today. 

R.  H.  SH  U  M  WAY,  Dept*  68 Rockford, Ill* 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -Oats  -  Barley-Peas-  Corn-Cabbage  -Etc 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
yN  Inspected  for  disease- freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

r  K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.Y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


New  York  State 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Irisla  Cobbler— -early 
Carman  No.  3 
—late  or  main  crop 

High  yielding:  strain, free  from  Wight  or  rot. 
Supply  limited.  Write  today  for  prices. 

Selected  Gladioli  Varieties 

Brices  very  reasonable 

N,  A.  Baker  &  Sons,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


FOU  SALE— OEKTIFIEW  SEEP  POTATOES- 

College  inspected.  Green  Mountains,  Smooth  Kurals 
Russet  Rurals,  Irish  Cobblers,  Spaulding  Rose  Satis! 
faction  guaranteed.  NEW  YORK  CO-OPERATIVE  SKKI» 
POTATO  ASS’N.,  Inc.,  212  Arcade  Rnilding,  Utica,  N.  V. 


CROW 

“Hearts  of  Gold” 
CANTALOUPES 


the  MORRILL,  way 

The  biggest  money- 
getter  of  any  crop 
m  90  days.  Get  into  the  roadside  market 
game.  Growing  instructions  with  orders. 
BUY  PURE  SEEDS  from 

R.  MORRILL  &  CO.,  Originators 

Write  for  catalog  today.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
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This  New  Vegetable  Greenhouse 
only  $385 

HERE  is  a  chance  to  start  your  produce  ahead 
of  the  other  fellow.  An  opportunity  to  get  in 
on  the  high  prices  of  the  early  markets. 

The  new  16'x42'  “Junior”  King  Greenhouse  is 
designed  especially  for  the  grower  whose  business 
does  not  yet  require  a  larger  greenhouse.  It  costs 
very  little  more  than  a  makeshift  structure.  Yet 
it  includes  all  of  the  construction  features  that 
have  made  King  Semi-Iron  Greenhouses  the  choice 
of  the  largest  market  growers. 

Plan  to  get  your  “Junior”  up  in  time  for  the 
Spring  crops.  Write  for  complete  information  today. 

Big  Reduction  on  KING  Hot  Bed  Sash 

Made  of  extra  selected,  clear,  heart  Cali¬ 
fornia  Redwood.  Size  3'-6'  for  10"xl2n  glass. 
Prices  reduced  but  quality  remains  the  same. 

Unglazed  and  Unpainted  Glazed  and  Painted 

1-25  .  $1.80  1-25  .  $5.50 

25-100 .  $1.78  25-100 . $5.40 

Over  100 .  $1.75  Over  100 . $5.35 

F.  O.  B.  North  'Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

45  West  34th  Street  14  N.  Sixtieth  .Street  25  Huntington  Are, 

SCRANTON,  PA.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

307  No.  Irving  Ave.  4111  No.  Lockwood  Ave. 


New  Jersey  Gladiolus 
Society 

The  New  Jersey  Gladiolus  Society, 
with  international  membership,  has  an 
enrollment  from  Canada,  Illinois,  Flo¬ 
rida,  Massachusetts,  Georgia,  Califor¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  Oregon,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States,  as  well 
as  from  all  over  our  New  Jersey.  The 
society  was  organized  Nov.  16,  1927, 
with  an  initial  enrollment  of  89,  and 
now  has  within  fourteen  of  200  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  first  regular  quarterly  meeting 
was  held  Feb.  15  in  the  Camden  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  with  44  present.  The  main  busi¬ 
ness  considered  was  the  extensive  prize 
schedule  and  other  details  of  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  annual  exhibition  to  be 
held  Aug.  21  and  22  at  the  Camden 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  C.  T.  Taylor  of  Merchant- 
ville  is  show  committee  chairman ;  H. 
M.  Barrett  of  Hightstown  is  chairman 
of  prize  schedule  committee,  and  W. 
Evans  of  Pitman  is  show  manager..  A. 
J.  Kemp  of  Little  Silver,  president  of 
the  N.  J.  G.  S.,  gave  an  instructive 
paper  on  the  origin  of  the  present  im¬ 
proved  forms  and  varieties  of  Gladi¬ 
olus. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  provide 
for  staging  of  four  Gladiolus  shows 
each  year.  One  is  the  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion,  staged  in  turn  in  one  of  the  four 
different  sections  of  the  State ;  the  re¬ 
maining  three  sections  stage  sectional 
shows  under  the  auspices  of  the  N.  J. 
G.  S.  Mrs.  Grace  Blaskett  of  Salem, 
sectional  vice-president  and  show  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  for  South  Jersey,  has 
appointed  George  S.  Birch,  Vineland, 
vice-president  at  large  and  chairman  of 
the  publicity  committee,  as  show  man¬ 
ager.  to  have  charge  and  supervision  of 
the  show  of  South  Jersey.  This  show 
will  probably  be  staged  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  of  August,  either  in 
Atlantic  City,  Hammonton,  Mays  Land¬ 
ing,  Bridgeton,  Salem  or  Vineland. 

geo.  s.  BIRCH. 


Pine  Tree  Pete  ifat/x- 


'Beit&i  fe  ^£-„ 

fthohOA,  W-WW 


(NIUMNCC 

POLICY 


cJlns  Way  You  Play  Safe 

You  take  enough  chances  with 
weather,  pests  and  soil  conditions. 
But  there’s  no  need  of  taking  a 
chance  with  seeds .  When  you  sow 
PINE  TREE  farm  seeds,  you  are 
protected  by  these — 


Four  Guarantees 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Only  the  cream  of  the  crop  se¬ 
lected  for  PINE  TREE  brand. 
Cleaned  and  re-cleaned  to  the 
famous  PINE  TREE  standards. 
Every  bag  SEALED  so  you  get 
what  you  pay  for. 

KNOWN  ORIGIN.  Certificate 
with  every  bag. 


Sold  by  Good 
Dealers  Everywhere 

THE  ALBERT 
DICKINSON  CO. 
Chicago  Minneapolis 
Buffalo  New  York 
Pittsburgh  Boston 


SEALED  BV 
DICKINSON 

KNOWN 

ORIGIN 


FAMOUS 

INGEE 


f  Send  for  hints  on  rose  gardens,  “78  Years 
Among  the  Roses.”  New  manual  for  be¬ 
ginners  and  others.  Our  illustrated  catalog, 
“New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture”  Free.  Offers 
500  roses,  plants,  seeds  and  bulbs.  Dingee 
roses  favorites  for  78  years.  Grown  on  own 
roots.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  $1.00  for  our 
trial  offer  of  8  bushes.  Address 

THE  DINGEE  *  CONARD  CO.,  Box  396,  West  Grove.Ra. 


dahlias 

Bargain  Offer— 5  Glorious  Beauties  for  *1 

PURITY,  white;  JUDGE  DUNCAN,  crimson;  BON¬ 
NIE  BRAE,  pink;  BRIAN  BREAU,  purple;  OADIF. 
ENCHANTRESS,  lavender.  These  varieties  reg¬ 
ularly  sell  for  50c  each. 

80  Unnamed  Tubers,  mixed  In  handling,  #2.35 
Send  for  interesting  free  catalog. 

C.  LOUIS  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
251-R  Court  St.  West  Haven,  (Jonn, 


«nrA|  a  ■  Arrrn  25  Fine  Bulbs,  mixed  in  digging 
drtvIAL  Ur  r  tK  and  handling.  Postpaid,  S2. 60. 
Order  now.  Shipment  any  time.  Every  bulb  warrant¬ 
ed  to  sprout.  Cash  with  order.  Catalog  free. 

GEORGE  L.  STILLMAN,  Dahlia  Specialist 
Box  R-N  28  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Originator  of  1000  Varieties  of  Mammoth  Dahlias. 


DAHLIAS,  $2.50  Doz. 

For  autums  blooms,  grow  Dahlias,  12  different  kinds 
will  be  sent  postpaid  with  Cultural  Directions. 
Remit  Money  Ordeb. 

SUNNYSIDE  GARDENS,  Lyons,  New  York 


DAHLIAS 

mixed,  15,  #1;  50,  #2 


25,  #2;  75,  #5,  not  labeled.  20.  #2» 
60,  #5,  labeled.  Perennial  Phlox, 

.  MRS.  HOWARD  H0LSINGER.  Denton,  Md- 


lO  ONLY— 10  IRISES— Beautiful  mixed  colors. 
*  1 M  Strong  roots  at  planting  time.  Catalog. 
Wm.  P.  Yeagle  Dept.  R.  Bristol,  Pa. 


Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 

Bear  Second  Year  After  Planting 

Extremely  desirable  for  small  gardens.  Produce  larger 
and  better  fruit  than  standard  trees.  Read  about  them 
in  our  catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  etc. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  251,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


PRICES  REDUCED 
NURSERY  STOCK 

Everything  for  home,  garden  and  fruit  grower.  Clean, 
healthy  Trees  and  Plants.  Specialties  — Evergreens, 
California  Privet,  Barberry,  Shrubbery,  etc.  None 
better.  Save  money  and  get  what  you  want  by  writing 
now  for  new  catalogue. 

Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Md. 


ITITT  m/lBP  The  North’s  future  soil  production. 
fU III  I  K || r \  Progressive  farmers  are  planting 
*"'-1  VIEW  A  VJ  groves  of  improved  grafted  nut  trees. 

“Save  America’s  Nut  Heritage”  and 


Learn  why.  Read 
“The  Nut  Grower.” 


JOHN  W.  HERSHET,  Nut  Trees.  Downinglown,  Pe. 


Nut  Trees  Grow  While  You  Sleep 

Grafted  Illinois  Pecans,  Grafted  Black  Walnuts.  Cata¬ 
log.  Sunny  lUdge  Nursery,  Bound  lllil*  Virginia 


1 0  DELPHINIUMS  $225 

■Jt  (Hrady  Larkspur ) 

6  Light  Blue  6  Dark  Blue  Postpaid 

Strong  Plants  That  Will  Bloom  This  Summer. 

Also  Any  of  the  Following 
at  $2.25  per  Dozen,  Po»tpaid:\ 

Double  Hollyhock,  Foxglove,  Anchusa,  Can terbury’Bells, 
Gaillardia,  Lupine,  Oriental  Poppy,  Pyrethrum,  Sweet 
William,  Shasta  Daisy,  Wallflower,  Myosotis. 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  of  120  Hardy  Per¬ 
ennials;  Pansy,  Aster,  Snapdragon,  Zinnia,  Salvia,  Petunia 
plants;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  plants;  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberiy.  Grape,  Asparagus  plants.  Strong 
healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  86  pages,  46  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  31 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  V. 


$l.00  for  24 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWER 

Other  combinations,  $2,  $3  and  $6.  Our  selections 
will  please  you.  78  varieties  of  finest  bulbs  inlyears. 
Illustrated  catalog  free. 

J.  E.  FARNSWORTH  &  CO.,  Inc.  lanmcaassster’ 

C3r  lad  iolus 

Surplus  bulb  sale  from  our  private  collection  of  rare  and 
beautiful  varieties,  many  still  unnamed.  More  than  150 
kinds,  including  such  beauties  as  Purple  Glory,  Majestic, 
Red  Emperor,  Marian,  Cheyenne,  Uhlan  Chief,  etc. 
Everyone  a  winner,  assorted  $3.00  per  hundred.  Send 
for  named  list.  SUNNY  SLOPE  GARDENS,  Winfield,  Iowa 


GLADIOLUS  ™TbEblle°„om 

Albania,  Alice  Tiplady,  Kirtland,  L.  J.  Shaylor,  Souvenir, 
1910  Rose,  Kennermerland,  Prince  of  Wales,  Wilbrick, 
4c.  Golden  Measure,  Mrs.  Peters,  B.  L.  Smith,  I  Oc. 
Maiden’s  Blush,  Halley,  La  Marshal  Foch,  2c. 

ALBERT  EASTON  -  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Gladiolus 

for  list  named  varieties. 


will  greatly  add  to  the  beauty 
of  your  garden.  Unnamed 
bulbs,  S2.00  per  100.  Send 

E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


GROW  GLADIOLUS! 

Add  to  your  Income  and  Beautify  your  Home 
I  TELL  YOU  HOW 
Cost  is  Small.  Catalog  Free. 

GEO.  G.  FOWLER  FRANKLIN.  N.  II. 


Calaoi  liauf  filarle  Write  for  descriptive  list. 
OclBvI  new  UlaUo  Prize  winning  varieties. 
Geo.  S.  Birch,  Vineland  Glad  Gardens,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


p  |  i  r\I  A I  ITP  Best  varieties  grown.  Descriptive 
uLnUlULUt)  booklet  free.  Special  offer,  40  bloom¬ 
ing  bulbs,  $1410  FLORAL  CROFT.  A.  W.  Moyer.  R  3.  Perkesie.  Pa 


Death  of  J.  F.  Jones 

Mr.  Jones,  wlio  was  one  of  the  best 
known  nut  growers  in  this  country, 
died  at  his  home  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
January  11,  1928,  aged  56.  His  ex¬ 
tensive  work  in  hybridizing  and 
propagating  various  nuts  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  former  years  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the 
outstanding  features  of  his  success 
were  the  introducing  of  several  va¬ 
rieties  of  thin-shelled,  improved  black 
walnuts,  Japanese  heart-nuts,  hardy 
English  walnuts,  hardy  pecans,  early 
bearing  hickories,  and  fine  varieties  of 
filberts  and  hazels. 

A  Forestry  Problem 

I  have  a  piece  of  hillside  land  in 
pretty  fair  condition,  and  I  wish  to 
discontinue  farming  it,  yet  I  don’t  want 
to  let  it  lie  idle  and  go  to  weeds.  I 
thought  of  planting  it  to  timber,  either 
walnut  or  white  oak.  Could  I  expect 
success  by  planting  the  nuts  or  acorns? 
If  so,  what  distance  aught  I  plant?  Or 
have  you  a  better  plan?  I  could  sow 
the  Alfalfa  or  clovers,  but  can’t  do  the 
labor  of  making  hay  myself,  nor  can 
one  hire  anybody  to  do  the  work  unless 
paying  prohibitive  prices.  C.  p. 

Cole  Co.,  Mo. 

Who  Knows  This  Sweet 
Potato? 

We  have  a  sweet  potato  known  as 
the  Gold  Skin  which  has  run  down  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  would  very  much 
like  to  secure  some  like  the  original. 
It  is  of  a  yellow  flesh  character.  I 
wrote  to  one  seedsman  for  information, 
and  he  said  he  thought  Gold  Skin  was 
a  local  name ;  that  they  are  identical  to 
the  New  Jersey  Nansemond.  Is  this 
potato  yellow  inside  and  out,  and  where 
can  the  true  seed  be  obtained  of  either 
one  ?  f.  e.  l. 


Cheap  feed  for  dairy  cattle 

Sutton’s  Pedigreed  Mangels  are  tremen¬ 
dous  croppers.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
them  producing  50,  60  and  even  75  tons  to 
the  acre.  No  other  root  crop  equals  such  a 
tonnage.  Besides,  Mangels  are  one  of  the 
most  economical  and  nutritious  feeds  that 
can  be  grown.  Pound  for  pound,  the  feed 
value  of  the  dry  matter  content  in  Mangels 
is  equal  to  the  feed  value  of  the  dry  matter 
in  grain — and  the  cost  is  far  less.  Dairymen 
find  Sutton’s  Mangels  are  big  milk-producers 
and  help  keep  the  cows  in  fit  condition  for 
heavy  production.  We  have  varieties  of 
Sutton’s  Mangels  to  suit  all  types  of  soil. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog  right  now. 

(.Seeds  Stocked  in  New  York ) 

H.  P.  WINTER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  905,  64  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 


Earliest  Ever  Introduced 

Ripe  Fruit  in  100  Days 

15  Days  earlier  than  Burbank 
45  Days  earlier  than  Bonny  Best 

A  tremendous  cropper  .  .  outyielded  any  variety  we  ever 
planted,  report  Porter  Bros. ,  Danvers,  Mass.,  who  grew 
the  New  Gregory  under  glass.  “Ripens  all  over,  does  not 
show  green  at  the  stem  end.  Fruit  very  solid.  .  .  Grows  in 
clusters  of  6— 7.”  Planted  one  month  later  than  Bonny  Best, 
it  matured  14  days  earlier.  This  is  your  chance  to  gain  a 
month  on  the  early  market.  And  you  can  pick  fruit  until 
frost  kills  the  vines. 

Packet,  25c;  £-oz.,  $1.75;  £-oz.,  $3.00;  cz.,  $5.00,  Postpaid 

Order  today;  start  plants  by  February  15th 
FREE  Catalog  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc.  '  ^ 

I  5  ELM  STREET  £  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


GREGORY  S  seeds 
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Early  Vegetables 

As  people  will  now  be  looking  over 
the  seed  catalogs  in  order  to  determine 
what  to  plant  in  this  line,  a  few  words 
on  the  best  and  easiest  grown  may  not 
be  amiss,  and  it  may  also  help  some 
member  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  make  a 
little  spare  money  at  odd  times.  The 
number  of  varieties  is  now  so  great 
that  in  looking  over  the  list  (each  one 
of  which  is  quoted  as  the  best)  one  is 
fairly  bewildered  and  often  does  not 
know  which  to  choose.  There  is  one 
test,  however,  which  should  always  be 
applied,  and  that  is  quality,  as  it  costs 
no  more  in  time  and  labor  to  produce 
the  best  than  it  does  the  inferior,  and 
the  farmer  and  gardener  is  entitled  to 
and  should  have  all  the  good  things 
possible.  Without  going  through  a  long 
list  I  will  endeavor  to  mention  a  few 
sorts  that  are  thoroughly  good  and 
that  are  adaptable  to  our  largely  vary¬ 
ing  climate. 

One  of  the  easiest  things  to  grow  for 
home  use  is  lettuce,  and  following  close¬ 
ly  are  radishes,  cauliflower,  early  cab¬ 
bage,  etc.,  and  a  good  supply  of  parsley 
should  always  be  on  hand  for  garnish¬ 
ing  when  required. 

Unless  one  is  expert  in  the  line,  it  is 
better  not  to  attempt  to  grow  the  hard- 
headed  lettuce,  but  grow  a  variety  like 
the  Simpson  that  is  always  tender  and 
of  good  quality  and  one  of  the  easiest 
to  raise.  Radishes  can  always  be  relied 
on,  and  two  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
are  the  Early  Scarlet  Turnip  and  the 
white  Icicle.  Of  the  early  cauliflowers, 
the  Snowball  will  probably  be  found  to 
be  the  best,  and  of  the  cabbages  noth¬ 
ing  is  better  in  quality  than  the  old 
Jersey  Wakefield  and  Winningstadt. 
Both  of  these  are  of  the  so-called  sugar- 
loaf  type  and  are  much  superior  in 
quality  to  the  flat  or  drumhead  shaped. 
The  Savoy  cabbage  is,  however,  highly 
esteemed  by  many  and  is  superior  in 
flavor  to  most  of  the  drumhead  type. 

Carrots  are  easily  raised  if  the  soil 
is  good,  and  by  sowing  early  and  grow¬ 
ing  quickly  will  usually  do  well.  The 
Chautenay  and  French  or  Dutch  forcing 
varieties  are  some  of  the  best  for  home 
use,  and  they  are  of  better  quality 
without  so  much  waste  as  the  long- 
rooted  varieties. 

Of  early  peas  the  number  is  legion, 
and  some  do  well  in  some  sections  and 
some  in  others,  but  Nott’s  Excelsior  as 
a  very  dwarf  early,  followed  by  Thomas 
Laxton  or  Gradus  for  later  crop,  will 
be  found  good.  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
plant  these  early,  however,  as  it  is  too 
common  practice  to  wait  until  the 
ground  gets  warm,  and  this  often  re¬ 
sults  in  failure,  as  peas  like  to  grow  in 
cool  weather.  In  planting  also  be  sure 
to  plant  deep  enough,  not  less  than  two 
inches,  and  if  the  dwarf  varieties  are 
planted  or  sown  very  thickly  in  the 
rows  they  will  support  each  other  in¬ 
stead  of  falling  and  trailing  on  the 
ground. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  from  this 
list  the  extremely  large  and  strong- 
growing  peas,  as  these  must  always  be 
staked  or  “brushed,”  and  this  frequent¬ 
ly  takes  more  time  than  the  average 
person  can  give  to  them.  Some  of  them, 
however,  particularly  the  wrinkled, 
marrow  varieties,  are  of  extremely  fine 
quality  and,  where  the  sent  is  rich,  will 
give  fine  crops.  H.  jv.  hales. 


TKe  Bookshelf 

The  Harvest  op  the  Year  to  the 
Tiller  of  the  Soil,  by  L.  H.  Bailey.— A 
book  discussing  farm  problems  from 
the  thoughtful  standpoint  of  an  ob¬ 
server  with  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing.  It  is  one  of  the  series  entitled 
“Background  Books,”  in  which  Dr. 
Bailey  gives  his  philosophy  of  life 
especialy  as  it  applies  to  country 
dwellers.  Wise  and  farseeing,  “The 
Harvest”  will  bear  close  reading  and 
study.  Published  by  the  MacMillan 
Company,  New  York;  price  $1.50. 


New  Book  of 


HOFFMAN’S 

FARM  SEEDS 


NOT  garden  seeds  .  .  .  not 
flower  seeds  .  .  .  not  seeds 
that  yon  plant  for  the  fun  of  it 
...  but  FARM  SEEDS !  Seeds 
for  the  crops  that  make  your 
living  —  that  make  the  profits 
from  your  farm.  This,  indeed, 
is  a  seed  book  in  which  you 
should  be  really  interested. 

It  tells  you  hundreds  of  facts,  some 
that  you  may  need  to  know.  It  gives 
pointers  on  the  growing  of  your  main 
crops — clover,  alfalfa,  corn,  oats,  soy 
beans,  potatoes.  It  tells  you  what 
varieties  have  proven  best  for  the 
climate  and  the  soils  of  Pennsylvania 
and  adjoining  states. 

This  company  is  located  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  which  stands 
among  the  highest  agricultural  sections 
in  the  whole  United  States.  Our  best 
customers  are  all  around  us,  and  a 
constantly  growing  business  for  28 
years  shows  what  they  think  of  us 
and  our  seeds.  Many  of  our  seeds 
are  grown  right  here.  Notably  that 
celebrated  Lancaster  County  “Sure 
Crop”  Corn.  For  potatoes,  we  go  to 
Aroostook  County,  Maine,  and  to 
Michigan ;  for  alfalfa,  to  the  far  North¬ 
west;  for  Clover  Seed  to  only  the 
northern  sections  that  produce  the 
hardiest  strains ; — and  the  varieties  we 
offer  are  in  every  case  the  best  for  this 
part  of  the  country. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  sell  you  the  very 
highest  quality  seeds.  We  carry  no 
other  kind.  It  is  utter  foolishness  to 
save  a  few  pennies  on  an  acre  at  the 
cost  of  DOLLARS  in  crop.  You  plow, 
harrow,  fertilize,  plant,  cultivate  and 
harvest — do  just  as  much  for  a  poor 
crop  as  for  a  good  one — and  seed  that 
is  full  of  weeds,  that  is  unsuitable  a9 
to  variety,  that  germinates  poorly, 
causes  even  more  labor  than  the  good 
....  and  gives  you  a  non-profit  crop. 


OATS 


Name 


Address 


Town . .  State 


ALFALFA 

Buy  seeds  that  you  know 
— from  a  company  located 
where  farming  conditions 
are  the  same  as  yours.  But 
in  the  meantime,  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  it 
in  for  your  free  copy  of 
our  new  book.  Seed 
samples  also  free. 

Tell  us  which 
ones  to  send. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 
424  Main  St.,  Landisviile, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


Please  send  new  book,  also  samples  of  these  seeds : 


FREE! 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


F Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seeds! 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving5 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

[the  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  inc.1 

Dept.  R  CORTLAND,  H.  V. 


Fill  Your  Silo  From  Fewer  Acres 
By  Planting 


Ford’s  Old  Virginia  Corn 


The  Grandest  of  all  Ensilagre  Varieties.  It 
fiUa  when  others  fail  with  rich  tender  silaare. 
It  packs  down  solid  and  comes  out  of  the 
silo  bright  and  free  from  mould.  Cattle  eat 
it  ravenously.  It  produces  lots  of  milk  and 
meat.  It  la  the  most  economical  feed  a  dairy¬ 
man  can  raise. 

Catalog  of  this  corn  and  all 
kinds  of  seeds  free .  ask  for  it. 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY 
Box  24  Ravenna,  Ohio 


CERTIFIED  AND  NEAR  CERTIFIED  SEEDS— Irish 
Cobbler  and  Green  Mountain  Potatoes— Wells’  Red 
Kidney  and  Perry  Marrow;Beans— Alpha  Barley.  Write 
tor  samples  and  prices,  t.  is  UUUTlULi.  lr»,  I\e\r  York, 


Dakota  30 

—ALFALFA  — 

Onr  15  Years  teats  have  convinced  us  that  It  is  equal  to 
Grimm,  and  the  price  is  much  lower.  Write  for  prices  on  this 
and  other  r  eld.  vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  v. 

Shas.  B.  Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  123  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


Eke’s  Blight  Resistant  Potatoes 

Make  production  profitable  in  field  and  garden  without 
spraying  for  blight.  Field  tests  in  Wisconsin  and  at 
West  Virginia  Experiment  Station  gave  yields  of  300 
bushels  of  sound  merchantable  potatoes  per  acre.  A 
round,  white  tuber  of  proven  immunity  to  blight  rot. 
Sample  of6  tubers,  *1  POSTPAID.  EKE  BROTHERS, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


VICK’S  „sn&  GUIDE 

1928  issue  now  ready.  For  79  years  a  leading  authority 
on  vegetable,  flower  and  farm  seeds,  plants,  and  bulbs. 
Better  than  ever.  Send  for  free  copy  before  you  forget. 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS,  Rochester.  N.  V.  39  Pleasant  St, 
"The  Flower  City” 


EARLIEST  TOMATO 


is  Jung’s  Wayahead. 
Big  red  fruit  ripe  as 
early  as  July  4th. 
Nothing  earlier  to  be 
had  anywhere.  As  a 
special  offer  will 
send  you  a  pkt.  of 
this  Tomato  and  pkt. 
of  Cabbage,  Carrot, 
Cucumber,  Lettuce, 
Onion,  Kadish,  Pars¬ 
nip,  Superb  Asters 
and  Everlasting 
Flowers,  all  10  pkts. 
for  10c.  Coupon 
worth  10c  with  each 
order.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied. 
Catalog  of  Seed  Bar¬ 
gains  FREE.  Send  today. 
J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15,  RANDOLPH,  V/1S. 


C.N.  ROBINSON  &BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Fine.  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular 

CLASS  -  •  $2.50  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  G44. 
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Ringing  Apple  Trees 

Until  recently  the  practice  of  ringing 
fruit  trees  has  been  frowned  upon  by 
practical  orchard  men.  Now  it  bobs  up 
for  attention — not  so  much  because  it 
is  anything  new  as  because  some  new 
and  fogotten  principles  have  been 
worked  out  regarding  an  old  art.  Of 
course,  the  idea  in  ringing  is  to  hasten 
bearing.  Standard  cultural  practices, 
such  as  fertilizing,  cultivating,  pruning 
and  spraying,  should  come  first  on  the 
list,  but  if  all  of  these  possibilities  have 
been  exhausted,  then  ringing  may  right¬ 
fully  be  resorted  to.  The  practice  is 
especially  suited  to  the  filler  tree  to 
hasten  its  fruiting. 

But  the  old  methods  of  ringing  in 
which  a  piece  of  bark  from  half  an  inch 
to  three  inches  was  removed  from 
around  the  trunk  is  no  longer  consid- 


Method  of  Ringing  Apple  Tree 

ered  good.  The  shock  to  the  tree  is 
often  serious,  and  some  trees  have  not 
recovered.  The  better  way  is  to  make 
a  ring  one-quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  or 
even  less.  In  fact,  it  has  been  found 
practical  merely  to  score  the  trunk  or 
limb  by  drawing  the  knife  about  it,  but 
making  sure  to  cut  through  to  the 
wood. 

Some  advise  covering  the  wound  with 
strips  of  cotton  cloth  dipped  in  graft¬ 
ing  wax,  while  others  declare  that 
healing  is  sufficiently  rapid  so  that  no 
protection  is  necessary.  If  wrapping  is 
done,  the  material  should  not  work  into 
the  wound  or  it  will  interfere  with 
healing.  When  scoring  is  done  instead 
of  ringing,  no  protection  is  necessary. 

The  best  time  to  ring  is  when  the 
tree  is  still  growing  vigorously,  and 
before  the  fruit  buds  have  been  formed 
for  next  year.  This  means  the  last 
week  in  May  or  the  first  week  in  June 
in  average  seasons  in  New  York  State. 
With  filler  trees  the  entire  tree  may  be 
“rung”  or  “scored,”  but  with  perma¬ 
nent  trees  it  is  safer  to  treat  one  or 
two  scaffold  branches  on  a  tree  at  one 
time  rather  than  the  entii*e  tree.  If  the 
fruit  sets  heavily  it  should  be  thinned. 

H.  B.  TTJKEY. 


Make  Your  Own  Cold  Frame 

If  all  persons  who  have  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens  knew  the  joys  and 
profit  which  can  be  had  from  the  use 
of  cold  frames,  they  would  provide 
themselves  with  them.  In  a  cold  frame 
plants  can  be  started  early  in  the 
Spring ;  in  the  Summer  house  plants 
can  be  grown  in  it  to  advantage ;  late 
Fall  crops  of  vegetables  can  be  grown 
in  it ;  perennials  can  be  wintered  safely 
in  it,  and  potted  bulbs  can  be  rooted 


and  kept  in  it  till  desired  for  forcing 
in  the  early  Spring. 

The  high  cost  of  readymade  frames 
and  sash  forces  most  people  to  do  with¬ 
out  them.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  your 
own  cold  frames  at  reasonable  cost. 

A  cold  frame  is  generally  6  ft.  wide 
and  any  multiple  of  3  ft.  in  length.  The 
quickest  and  easiest  way  to  make  the 
frame  is  to  nail  l^-in.  boards  to  stakes 
placed  on  the  outside.  Ordinarily  12-in. 
boards  are  high  enough  for  the  north 
side  and  6-in.  boards  for  the  south  side. 
2x3-in.  crossbars  may,  if  desired,  be 
dovetailed  in  the  side  boards,  so  that 
they  will  come  where  two  sash  are 
adjacent  —  namely,  every  3  ft.  They 
give  support  and  also  catch  the  drip. 
Paint  the  frame  white,  so  that  it  will 
be  neat  in  appearance. 

The  sash  to  cover  the  frame  should 
be  3  ft.  by  6  ft.,  and  should  have  three 
or  four  rows  of  glass  in  it.  If  three 
rows,  the  glass  to  be  used  would  be 
10x12  in.,  and  if  four  rows  it  would 
be  7x0  in.  Unglazed  sash  can  be  bought 


from  lumber  dealers  or  from  advertis¬ 
ers  in  garden  magazines.  The  glass 
can  be  bought  in  boxes  of  60  for  the 
10xl2-in.  size  and  114  for  the  7x9-in. 
size.  The  nearest  paint  store  will  sup¬ 
ply  you  with  putty.  Van  Re.vper’s  glaz¬ 
ing  points  can  be  procured  from  any 
seed  firm. 

Once  you  have  the  materials  handy 
it  is  an  easy  task  to  glaze  your  own 
sash.  Give  the  unglazed  sash  a  prim¬ 
ing  coat  of  white  paint.  When  dry  fill 
the  angles  of  the  sash  bars  with  putty, 
lay  the  glass  in  the  putty,  beginning  at 
the  bottom,  lapping  each  one  no  more 
than  %-in.  Place  the  points  at  the 
bottom  of  each  glass,  so  as  to  hold 
them  fast,  and  drive  them  in  with  a 
chisel.  Now  remove  the  surplus  putty 
that  has  been  squeezed  out  by  the  glass 
and  give  the  final  coat  of  paint. 

A  ready-made  two-sash  frame  and 
sash  will  cost  at  least  from  $25  to  $30. 
Make  one  yourself  and  save  half  the 
cost. 

The  cold  frame  can  easily  be  con- 


Maroh  3,  1928 

verted  into  a  hotbed  by  digging  out  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  2 y2  or  3  ft.  and  filling 
it  with  from  24  to  30  in.  of  hot  manure, 
upon  which  a  6-in.  layer  of  soil  is 
spread.  Charles  rosengren. 

New  York. 


Tarragon  or  Strawberries 

I  have  a  piece  of  light  sandy  soil,  well 
protected  by  woods.  What  would  be  a 
profitable  crop  to  plant  on  it,  something 
that  would  not  require  too  much  care?  I 
had  strawberries  there  once;  they  did 
fairly  well.  I  saw  a  reference  a  short 
time  ago  to  tarragon.  Could  you  tell  me 
about  the  culture  of  this  plant,  and  is 
there  a  market  for  it?  c.  C.  H. 

Southampton,  N.  Y. 

We  should  not  advise  going  into  the 
business  of  raising  tarragon,  as  the  sale 
is  very  limited.  The  plant  is  no  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  grow  than  sage  or  mint,  but  sel¬ 
dom  produces  viable  seed,  so  that  it  must 
be  propagated  by  cutting  or  division.  If 
you  have  grown  strawberries  successfully 
on  that  soil  we  think  they  might  be  as 
profitable  as  anything. 


*1195 


/. o.  b.  Factory 


-buys  true  Buick 
quality  and  all  the 
famous  Buick  features 


You  probably  never  think  of  Buick  assellingfor 
only  $1195 — and  yet  you  can  buy  a  Buick  and 
true  Buick  quality  at  this  extremely  low  price. 

You  have  your  choice  of  three  popular  Buick 
models — the  roomy  Sedan,  the  trim  Coupe  or 
the  smart  Sport  Roadster. 

And  you  can  have  it  on  terms  so  liberal  that 
you  need  not  deprive  yourself  of  the  joys  of 
Buick  ownership. 

Luxurious  bodies  by  Fisher  in  distinctive  Duco 
colors  . .  .  flashing  getaway  and  the  virile  power 
of  Buick’s  famous  valve-in-head  engine  .  .  . 
supreme  riding  comfort  resulting  from  Buick’s 
Lovejoy  hydraulic  shock  absorbers  and  Buick’s 
cantilever  springs. 

Only  Buick  offers  these  fine  car  features  at  such 
moderate  prices.  See  and  drive  a  Buick.  We 
will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  at  any  time. 


SEDANS  $1195  to  $1995  *  COUPES  $1 195  to  $1850 

SPORT  MODELS  $1195  to  $1525 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich.,  government  tax  to  he  added.  The  G.  M.  A.  C. 
finance  plan,  the  most  desirable,  is  available. 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Canadian  Factories:  McLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Oshavja,  Ontario 

BUICK 


Study  this  list  of  unrivaled 
Quality  Features  — 


Lovejoy  Hydraulic  Shock  Absorbers, 
front  and  rear 

Smart  low-swung  Fisher  bodies 
Form-fitting  tailored  seat  cushions 
Rich  color  harmonies,  inside  and  out 
Bullet-type  headlamps 
Adjustable  steering  column 

The  Buick  Double-Lock  (One  turn  of 
the  key  locks  both  ignition  and  steer¬ 
ing  wheel) 

The  famous  Buick  Sealed  Chassis  — 
with  every  operating  part  sealed  in¬ 
side  a  dirt-proof,  dust-proof,  water¬ 
tight  housing 

Triple-sealed  engine 
Vacuum  cleaned  crankcase 

One  universal  joint,  instead  of  two  or 
three  —  and  automatically  lubricated 

Buick  mechanical  4-wheel  brakes 

Torque-tube  drive 

Five- bearing  surface  steering  gear 

Controllable-beam  headlights 

Balanced  wheels 

Air  filter 

Oil  filter 

Gasoline  filter 

Thermostatic  circulation  control 
Automatic  heat  control 
Vacuum  ventilator  (no  oil  dilution) 
Spark  plugs  sealed  against  water 

Engine  mountings  of  resilient  rubber 
—  both  front  and  rear 


Series  115  five-passenger  two-door 
Sedan — an  ideal  car  for  generalfam- 
ily  use.  $1195  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 
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Hardy  Shrubs  for  Vermont 

When  one  speaks  of  the  shrubs  hardy 
in  our  New  England  climate,  the  old 
purple  lilac  comes  instantly  to  mind, 
for  it  is  fairly  symbolical  of  early  New 
England  life.  Seldom  does  one  find  a 
farmstead  or  cellar-hole  of  a  home  of 
bygone  days  without  its  bush  or  hedge 
of  the  purple  lilac.  Close  seconds  in 
popularity  were  the  white  lilac  and 
sweet  syringa,  Philadelphus  coronarius. 
The  first  two  are  rapidly  being  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  newer  hybrid  lilacs. 
These  latter  have  proved  hardy,  and 
the  fact  that  they  bloom  within  a  year 
or  two  after  being  planted  is  one  of 
their  best  recommendations.  Whether 
they  can  compare  in  permanency  with 
the  older  favorites  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  flowering  almond,  with  its 
branches  weighed  down  with  pink  and 
white  rosettes  in  May,  still  holds  its 
own,  thriving  under  most  adverse  con¬ 
ditions  as  long  as  it  isn’t  crowded  out 
by  bolder  shrubbery. 

Just  why  the  old  flowering  currant, 
Kibes  aureum,  has  lost  its  prestige  is 
hard  to  say.  The  sweet  spiciness  of  its 
clusters  of  yellow  flowers  in  May  is  all- 
pervading,  and  the  bush  itself,  with  its 
graceful,  drooping  branches,  is  always 
ornamental.  It  is  one  shrub  that  we 
shall  always  wish  to  keep  in  the  garden. 

The  old-fashioned  Japanese  quince, 
Cvdonia  japonica,  one  of  our  gayest 
and  hardiest  shrubs  with  a  Springtime 
shower  of  gay  scarlet  bloom,  is  not  as 
popular  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

The  Japanese  cherries  and  plums,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  flowering  crabs,  are 
not  shrubs,  strictly  speaking,  but  often 
take  their  places  as  such.  Their  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty  and  hardiness  are  ex¬ 
cuse  enough  for  planting  in  almost  any 
position. 

Hills  of  Snow,  Hydrangea  arbor- 
escens  sterilis,  is  rapidly  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  common  sort,  Hydran¬ 
gea  paniculata  grandiflora.  A  very 
luxuriant  planting  of  Hills  of  Snow 
and  barberry  outlines  the  veranda  on 
the  north  side  of  a  neighbor's  house, 
sure  proof  of  hardiness. 

The  Weigelas,  red,  white  and  pink, 
we  have  always  with  us,  although  an 
occasional  inclement  Winter  takes 
heavy  toll  of  their  flowering  branches. 
By  their  side  in  the  garden  is  the  Jap¬ 
anese  snowball,  Viburnum  tomentosum 
or  plieatum.  The  old-fashioned  snowball 
grows  there,  too,  but  one  must  exercise 
eternal  vigilance  to  keep  aphis  from 
ruining  its  foliage.  The  snowberry, 
Symphoricarpus  racemosus,  still  finds 
an  occasional  modest  corner,  valuable 
chiefly  for  its  white  waxen  fruit,  which 
contrast  well  with  more  brilliant  ber¬ 
ries  or  leaves. 

The  Forsythia  and  Spiraea  Van  Hout- 
teii,  one  sees  here,  there  and  every¬ 
where,  and  the  smoke  bush,  Rhus  co- 
tinus,  with  its  smoky,  purple  aspect,  is 
gaining  in  popular  favor. 

We  have  very  many  beautiful  native 
shrubs  which  are  quite  evidently  bet¬ 
ter  appreciated  elsewhere  than  at  home. 
Kalmia  latifolia,  the  beautiful  moun¬ 
tain  laurel,  is  reported  to  be  hard  to 
transplant.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  requires  a  very  acid 
soil.  The  soil  from  beneath  pine  trees, 
mixed  with  pine  needles  and  bits  of 
bark,  will  furnish  the  required  acidity. 
The  laurel  seems  to  be  fond  of  shade, 
but  I  have  seen  it  blooming  gorgeously 
on  a  steep,  open  hillside.  Our  pink 
Azalea  or  swamp  pink,  the  native  dog¬ 
wood  and  elderberry,  and  the  very  love¬ 
ly  but  much  despised  steeplebush,  Spi¬ 
raea  tomentosa,  the  meadowsweet,  Spi¬ 
raea  latifolia,  all  offer  great  possibili¬ 
ties. 

The  grayish-green  foliage  and  soft 
yellow  flowers  of  our  shrubby  cinque¬ 
foil,  Potentilla  fruticosa,  are  much  in 
demand  in  other  localities  than  its  own. 

Vermont,  ethel  h.  lyons. 


Vineyard  Management 

It  is  now  an  established  fact  that 
many  vineyards  making  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  growth  can  be  greatly  improved  in 
vigor  and  production  by  annual  appli¬ 
cations  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  sodium 
nitrate  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  a  third 
to  a  half  -  pound  per  vine,  scattered 
broadcast  in  the  rows  shortly  after 
growth  starts  in  the  Spring  and  before 
the  bloom. 

At  planting  time,  and  the  year  after, 
the  young  grapevines  are  commonly  cut 
back  to  two  buds  and  tied  to  stakes 
for  support.  The  second  Summer  each 
vine  should  send  out  a  cane  long  enough 
to  tie  to  the  top  wire  of  a  trellis.  The 
Kniffin  system  of  training  is  one  of  the 
best. 

Vineyards  trained  to  this  system 
have  outyielded  those  trained  to  other 
systems.  This  system  requires  less 
skilled  labor  in  pruning,  allows  easy 
cultivation  beneath  the  vines  and  does 
not  require  Summer  tying.  The  trellis 
for  this  system  consists  of  two  wires, 
one  at  a  height  of  about  3  ft.  and  the 
other  directly  above  it  about  5  ft.  from 
the  ground.  Usually  No.  9  or  10  wire 
is  employed  and  is  strung  on  posts 
which  are  set  25  ft.  apart,  or  three 
vines  between  each  two  posts. 

During  the  Summer  following  the 
third  pruning,  canes  will  develop  from 
the  one  tall  trunk  left,  and  at  the 
Winter  pruning  all  of  these  lateral 
canes  will  be  removed,  except  two, 
which  originate  at  the  top  wire,  and 
two  which  originate  at  the  lower  wire. 
These  four  canes  are  tied  on  the  wires 
to  right  and  left  and  cut  back  to  about 
four  buds  each,  depending  on  the  vigor 
of  the  vine. 

In  its  briefest  terms  the  principle  of 
grape-pruning  is  to  leave  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  (generally  four)  long,  vigor¬ 
ous  canes  of  the  past  Summer’s  growth 
and  cut  them  back  to  8  or  10  buds  each. 
As  a  rule,  a  mature  grape  vine  should 
not  carry  more  than  30  or  40  buds.  In 
the  older  vines  spurring  of  canes  near 
the  trunk  is  practiced  in  order  to  avoid 
the  development  of  long  arms  of  old 
wood.  These  spin’s  are  canes  close  in 
to  the  trunk  which  are  cut  back  to  two 
buds  and  provide  fruiting  canes  for 
the  next  season.  l.  h.  w. 


Teacher  :  “If  I  were  to  say  to  you, 
you  was  late  at  school  yesterday, 
would  it  be  right?”  Pupil:  “No,  mum.” 
Teacher:  “And  why  not?”  Pupil:  “Cos 
I  wasn’t.”— Northern  Daily  Telegraph. 


Garden -Fruit  -  Flower 
-Home  Ground  and 
Countryside  BOOKS 

Descriptive  Catalog  of  500  best  books  cover¬ 
ing  these  activities  mailed  free  on  request. 

What  others  say  of 

DE  LA  MARE  GARDEN  BOOKS 

“I  have  several  books  published  by  you  on  garden¬ 
ing  and  must  say  have  found  them  most  useful.  All 
amateur  gardeners  should  avail  themselves  of  such 
clear  and  good  instructions  as  contained  therein.” 
*  *  *  “Your  books  are  splendid,  and  as  for  the  Garden 
Guide,  I  never  saw  any  gardening  book  out  of  which 
I  could  get  so  much  in  such  little  space.”  *  *  *  “I  have 
one  of  yourbooks(l,  001  Garden  Questions  Answered) 
and  think  it  Is  wonderful.”  *  *  *  ‘rI  have  your  Garden 
Guide  and  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  it 
along  this  line.” 

DE  LA  MARE  GARDEN  BOOKS 
225-A  West  34th  Street,  New  York,N.Y. 


ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  years  old,  $3.95  per  doz. 

$27  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

SOUVENIR  DE  CLAUDIUS  PERNET.  Rapture,  Mrs, 
F.  R.  Pierson,  Templar,  Double  White  Killarney,  Silver 
Columbia.  America,  Commonwealth,  Ophelia,  Premier, 
Columbia,  Madame  butterfly.  Bloom  from  these  bushes 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Flower  Show.  New  York 
City,  four  years  in  succession — 1924,  1925,  1926,  1927. 

RAMBLER  ROSES,  2  and  3-year-old,  $1.95  for  6; 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Crimson  Rambler,  White  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Excelsa,  American  Pillar,  Tausendschen. 

CLIMBING  ROSES.  6  for  $2.95,  the  finest  varieties 
that  grow;  Dr.  Aran  Fleet,  Silver  Moon,  Paul's  Scarlet 
Climber.  Aviator  Bleriot,  Mary  Wallace,  Climbing 
American  Beauty. 

All  roses  add  2So  per  order  west  of  Mississippi, 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Plants,  all  colors,  $1.50 
per  doz.;  $11.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

LILY-of-the-VALL  E Y,  the  sweetest  flower  that  grows, 
two-year  old  pips,  25  for  $1.00:  100  for  $3.00.  Postpaid 
Insured  Delivery. 

Order  now  for  planting  time.  Booklet  on  request. 

HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED. 

REYNOLDS  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  20.  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Cabbage  growing 

Our  free  booklet  tells  how  to  Protect  Plants  from  insects 
rind  get  100%  stand.  Also  prices  on  our  STATE  TESTED 
Cabbage  Seed.  REED  111108.,  Cortland,  N,  Y. 


Hedges,  Ornamental  Vines  and  Roses 
ever  published.  If,  however,  you  will 
tell  something  of  your  plans  for  plant¬ 
ing  your  home  grounds,  we  can  then 
send  you  this  book.  Use  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  to  tell  us  what  you  intend  to  do — or 
write  us  a  letter.  (See  illustration  of  book.) 

Add  to  Family’s  Joy! 

to  pay  10  to  25c  each  for  in  fancy  grocer  stores. 

Even  a  little  plot  will  provide  room  for  Stark 
Treesthatwillgiveyouanabun-  Jl  o 

dance  of  highest  quality  Ap- 
pies,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums, 

Grapes,  Cherries  and  Ber-  m/Am BOOKS 
ries.  WRITE  F< 

NEW,  BIG  192S 
FRUIT  TREE 
ALOG.  See  Coupon. 


NEW  help  for  those  seriously  planning  to  glorify  their  homes' 
grounds  with  attractive  flowering  shrubs,  graceful  shade  trees,  charm¬ 
ing  hedges  and  delightful  rose  gardens— a  NEW  book  that  will  show 
you  just  how  to  beautify  your  home  grounds  yourself.  Nothing  like 
it  ever  published  before. 

This  is  a  very  elaborate,  exclusive  book. 

We  wish  it  to  reach  only  those  sincere 
and  earnest  in  their  resolutions  to  beau¬ 
tify  the  grounds  around  their  homes.  It 
is  an  exquisitely  printed  volume  and  is 
admittedly  the  most  authentic  guide  for 
proper  selection  of  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees, 

Home  Orchards,  Too, 

Plan  to  plant  a  home  orchard  on  your 
property.  Even  a  few  Stark  Trees  will 
give  all  the  family  a  wonderful  supply 
of  fresh  fruit — infinitely  superior  to  the 

“store”  kind.  Plant  Stark  Golden  Delicious 
apple  trees,  for  instance.  They  bear  exceptionally 
young — at  2  and  3  years  after  planting.  And  give 
you  glorious  golden  apples  that  you  would  have 

Home  Gardens  Will  Give  You 
Abundance  of  BURBANK 
Flowers  and  Vegetables 

You  can  obtain  the  newest  and  Tested  Best 
LUTHER  BURBANK  Flowersand  Veg» 
etableSeedsand  Bulbsonly  from  Stark 
Bro’s.  We  have  taken  over  and  will 
carry  on  the  work  of  Luther 
Burbank,  the  Wizard  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture,  having  acquired 
the  Luther  Burbank 

Experiment  Grounds,  all  his 
New  Horticultural  Crea¬ 
tions  and  all  his  New  Veg¬ 
etable  and  Flower  Seed  Crea¬ 
tions. 

These  new  wonders  are  of¬ 
fered  in  our  NEW,  FREE  1928 
SEED  CATALOG.  Send  your 
name  and  address  for  it.  Use  the 
coupon — or  a  postcard.  Ask  For 
All  3  Catalogs. 

Address  Box  lies 

STARK  BRO’S 
NURSERIES 

Largest  inWorld-Oldest  in  America 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO. 

112  Years 


/ STARK 
BRO’S 

BOX  Xf  08 

Louisiana,  Mo. 

f  Send  me  FREE  Book3 
checked  below: 

□  Sand  mo  BIG  FREE 

1928  BOOK  OF  STARK 
FRUIT  TREES,  FLOWER? 
ING  SHRUBS,  etc. 

□  Sand  me  BIG  FREE  1928 
BOOK  OF  STARK  NEW 
VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS 

□  Tell  me  how  to  become  your 
local  Tree  and  Shrub  salesman 


I  may  plant— 


-fruit  tree  3 


this  Spring  (State  kind  and  number) 


I  may  plant  about  $_ 


-worth  of  Flower¬ 


ing  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.,  this  Spring 


*  St.  or  Rt  F.  D. 


State. 


Make  More  Money  from  CABBAGE  and 


CAULIFLOWER 


CAREFUL  growers  increased  their  cabbage 
crop  3  to  6  tons  per  acre,  cauliflower  in 
proportion.  Sly  book  told  them  how.  Now 
they  write,  “Sly  Glory  yielded  SOtonsper  acre.” 
Another,  “Got  23  tons  Copenhagen.”  Another, 
“Had  300  tons  in  all,  no  disease.”  Another, 
“Wouldn’t  go  back  to  the  old  way  at  any  price,” 
and  so  on — hundreds  of  letters. 

Secret  is  Knowing 
How  to  Pick  Seeds 

My  ‘book  tells  which  seeds  give  biggest  yields  of  large, 
firm  heads— how  to  pick  the  best— where  to  get  them— 
prices  to  pay— how  to  plant  and  grow  for  biggest  crops— 
everything.  Still  have  several  hundred  books  on  hand. 
Will  mail  them  FREE  while  they  last.  Write  for  yours 
now  while  you  think  of  it. 

M.  KLITGORD,  Dept.  R,  LIMA,  N.  Y* 


Washington 

Asparagus 

Heavy,  guaranteed,  true-to-name,  I  year  old  roots  at 
SI  .50  per  100.  Postpaid.  Sent  with  complete  culture 
directions.  Also  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 
CERTIFIED — Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants.  Grape  Vines  and  Strawberry  Plants. 

SEED  SWEET  POTATOES— Selected  stock. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  Catalog  with  prices. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO 
P.  O.  Box  88  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Latham  Raspberry  Plants 

also  Herbert,  Cuthbert,  Columbian,  etc.  All  certified. 
Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Shrubs  and  Evergreens.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  low — list 
free.  BEKT  BAKER  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


NEW  I TTH  ITAD  GARDEN 

IMPROVED  U  1  1L1 1  UK  TRACTOR 

9th  successful  season.  Built  by  makers  of  McFarlan  automo¬ 
bile.  Latest  improvements  include— Trouble  proof  disc  clutch,  Bali  Bearing  drive 
wheels,  Bore  and  stroke,  3%  x  5  inch,  giving  20%  increase  in  power.  4  H.  P.  ou  belt, 
2  H.  P.  on  draw  bar.  Made  in  both  walking  and  riding  models.  Does  better  work 
than  two  horses.  Uses  8  inch  plow,  12  inch  disc  harrow,  7  cultivator  tools. 
Carries  three  30  inch  lawn  mower  units,  cutting  swath  84  inches  wide.  Field 
mower  42  inches.  New  Model  8  in  stock,  also  parts  and  spares  in  New  York 
City.  Experienced  service  men  available  for  demonstrating  and  overhauling. 

A.  D.  GRANGER  CO.,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Tel.  Rector  1492 


M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

Seed  Qrowers 

JACKSON,  MICH. 


188  MECHANIC  ST. 


Isbell’s  Catalog  is  mailed  FREE  on  re<piest 
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Sinole  Action  Harrow 

Reversible  gangs.  Extension 
heads  for  orchard  cultivation. 
Eight  draft,  no  tongue  truck 
required.  No  weight  pans  to 
buy. 


Flexible  Double  Action  Harrow 


The  rear  gangs  do  their  full 
share  of  the  work.  Turns  the 
shortest  corners  easily.  Screw 
control.  All  steel  construction. 
Tractor  model.  Also  made  with 
solid  frame;  horse  and  tractor 
model. 


Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow 

For  unusual  disking  and  plow¬ 
ing  jobs — cutover  woodland, 
old  pastures,  hard-baked  land, 
etc.,  horse  and  tractor  models. 
Tractor  model,  all  steel  con¬ 
struction,  lever  or  screw  con¬ 
trol.  Extra  heavy  disks. 


He  Built  Them  For  His  Neighbors 
Now  We’re  Building  Them 
For  Farmers  Everywhere! 


In  1865,  George  M.  Clark,  a  practi¬ 
cal  dirt  farmer,  built  a  barrow  for 
his  own  use. 

This  machine  was  so  successful 
that  Mr.  Clark  was  soon  building 
more  like  it  for  his  neighbors  to 
help  them  grow  bigger  and  better 
crops  through  better  and  cheaper 
tillage. 

The  fame  of  these  first  Clark 
Harrows  quickly  spread,  and  today 
Clark  “Cutaway”  Disk  Harrows  and 
Plows,  made  in  Connecticut,  are 
used  in  every  state  of  the  Union. 

We’re  going  to  let  farmers  them¬ 
selves  tell  what  they  think  of  Clark 
“Cutaway”  harrows.  We’ve  printed 
here  just  a  few  of  hundreds  of  let¬ 
ters  received  during  the  year.  Read 
them — they  tell  the  story  of  Clark 
“Cutaway”  based  on  actual  experi¬ 
ence  under  every  kind  of  farming 
condition. 

FREE!  COUPON 

We’d  like  you  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
complete  Clark  “Cutaway”  Catalog. 
It’s  worth  having  and  it’s  FREE. 
It  illustrates  and  describes  the 
Clark  “Cutaway”  Disk  Harrow  just 
suited  to  your  farm — whether  it’s 
5  or  500  acres.  Whether  you’re  a 
wheat  farmer,  an  orchardist,  a  truck 
farmer  or  general  farmer. 

The  catalog  tells  why  farmers 
say  Clark  “Cutaway”  Harrows  have 
the  lightest  draft.  Why  they  do 
more  work  quicker,  better  and 
cheaper  than  any  other.  Why  Clark 
“Cutaway”  Harrows  are  giving  the 
same  satisfactory  service  they  gave 
when  first  bought — many  10  to  40 
years  ago. 

Clip  the  coupon.  It  brings  the 
free  catalog  and  a  valuable  FREE 
illustrated  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage.” 


GEORGE  M.  CLARK 
Founder  of  the  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

His  immense  hay  crops  won  him  the  title 
of  the  “Grass  King.”  Inventor  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  cutout  disk,  the  Bush  &  Bog  Plow 
and  Harrow  and  other  labor  and  time¬ 
saving  tillage  machines. 


FORGING 

All  Clark  "Cutaway”  Disks  whether  solid  or  cut¬ 
out  are  made  of  cutlery  steel,  heat  treated  and 
forged  sharp.  We’re  the  only  people  who  forge 
their  disks.  Cornell  University  says  that  a 
forged  edge  is  at  least  20%  tougher  and  stronger 
than  a  ground  or  rolled  edge.  Forging  is  the 
reason  why  Clark  "Cutaway”  disks  outwear  two 
to  three  sets  of  other  disks,  why  they  won’t 
crack,  bend  or  chip,  even  when  used  on  stony 
ground.  Farmers  tell  us  that  Clark  "Cutaway” 
disks,  especially  the  cutout,  penetrate  the  hard¬ 
est  baked  soil  and  pulverize  it 
thoroughly,  when  ordinary  disks 
have  little  effect.  (Solid  or  cut¬ 
out  disks  same  price.) 

Since  the  disks  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  a  harrow, 
it  pays  to  buy  a  genuine 
("lark  "Cutaway.” 


SEND  TOIL 

FREE  books 


•Set* ■ 


PROOF 

Best  Tool  He  Ever  Used 

"Kindly  send  me  catalog  and  price  of 
your  Smoothing  Harrow.  The  Bush  and 
Bog  Disk  I  bought  from  you  live  years 
ago  proved  the  best  tool  I  ever  used." 
—Albert  W.  Bray,  Buffalo.  N.  T. 

Excellent  Work  for  14  Years 

"I  purchased  a  Double  Action  ’Cut¬ 
away’  from  you  in  1913.  It  has  given 
excellent  service  for  14  seasons  with 
practically  no  repairs.  Please  quote 
cash  price  on  two-horse  implement." — 
Mrs.  Blanche  McMullin,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Wants  Another 

“Send  me  price  list  on  the  Clark  'Cut¬ 
away'  Harrow.  I  have  been  using  one 
for  the  last  10  years,  and  want  to  buy 
another.”— Chas.  A.  Stambaugh,  El- 
liottsburg.  Pa. 

His  Neighbors  V/ant  "Cutaways” 

"I  bought  one  of  your  harrows  about 
six  years  ago,  and  am  very  much 
pleased  with  it.  Some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  have  expressed  the  desire  to  buy 
the  same  make.  I  think  I  might  sell 
one  or  two  in  this  vicinity,  and  am 
writing  to  know  what  terms  you  would 
give  me.” — Chas.  E.  Denniston,  Cam- 
mal.  Pa. 

Has  Two — Now  Wants  Another 

"Please  send  me  price  of  orchard 
plow  and  harrow.  I  have  been  using 
an  extension  head  double  disk  Clark 
harrow  for  nine  years  and  a  single 
action  harrow  of  Clark’s  for  eight 
years.” — John  A.  O’Connell,  Westford, 
Mass. 

Best  He’s  Ever  Seen 

"Kindly  send  me  copy  of  Clark’s  Grass 
Method,  ‘Large  Hay  Crops.'  I  remem¬ 
ber  Geo.  M.  Clark’s  immense  hay  crops. 

I  was  so  interested  that  later  I  bought 
one  of  his  double  reversible  ‘Cutaway’ 
disk  harrows  which  I  now  have,  and  in 
fact  was  using  it  today,  and  will  say 
that  it  is  the  best  plow  or  harrow  I 
have  ever  seen.  Mine  has  16  scalloped 
disks.” — Louis  II.  Pease,  Edgarton, 
Marthas  Vineyard  Island,  Mass. 

40  Year* 

"I  am  using  a  Clark  ‘Cutaway’  on  my 
farm  today  my  father  bought  more  than 
40  years  ago,  and  it’s  still  doing  its 
share  of  work  each  year  yet.  And  the 
disks  are  the  same  blades  as  when 
bought.  It’s  a  real  ‘Cutaway.’  ’’ — D. 

A.  Smith,  Alto  Pass,  Ill. 


TarmWe^ 

JA. 


SINCE  1865 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

30  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Send  me  absolutely  FREE  your  complete  catalog  of  Disk  Harrows  and 
Plows,  also  FREE  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

□  Check  here  if  you  also  want  special  reading  matter  about  Clark 
“Cutaway”  Orchard  Tillage  Implements,  built  especially  for  orchard  use. 

Name . . . 


Address 


Horticultural  Notes 


Spray  Pointers  for  the 
Amateur  Fruit  Grower 

Will  you  let  me  know  bow  much 
lime  -  sulphur  to  use  to  the  gallon  of 
water — not  the  amount  to  be  used  in 
50  gallons  of  water?  Can  I  use  lime- 
sulphur  on  Japanese  plums?  What  can 
I  spray  with  and  when?  Can  I  use 
lime-sulphur  on  the  European  plums 
and  when?  What  spray  for  peaches 
and  pears  and  when  ?  t.  a. 

Baroda,  Mich. 

Commercial  fruit  growers  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  hundred  -  gallon  lots  of 
spray  solutions.  Too  often  the  man  is 
forgotten  who  has  two  or  three  or  a 
half-dozen  trees  in  his  home  garden 
which  mean  much  to  him  so  far  as 
personal  satisfaction  is  concerned.  He 
can  afford  to  pay  a  little  more  for  pre¬ 
pared  trade  materials  which  will  be 
easy  for  him  to  apply,  whereas  the 
commercial  grower  is  principally  con¬ 
cerned  with  cutting  his  costs  as  low  as 
is  consistent  with  protection  from  in¬ 
sect  and  disease  troubles.  It  is  for  the 
amateur  that  these  remarks  are  in¬ 
tended. 

Prepared  materials  in  small  contain¬ 
ers  can  be  secured  at  most  hardware 
stores  or  feed  stores.  Directions  are 
given  for  their  use,  and  for  the  most 
part  the  directions  are  correct.  Dry 
lime-sulphur,  dry-mix,  arsenate  of  lead, 
nicotine  sulphate  and  other  materials 
both  alone  and  in  combination  can  be 
purchased  in  convenient  form,  often 
with  less  waste  than  were  larger  quan¬ 
tities  of  cheaper  materials  secured. 

First  of  all  there  are  three  materials 
that  will  give  protection  against  most 
pests  —  namely,  lime-sulphur,  nicotine 
sulphate  and  lead  arsenate.  Lead  ar¬ 
senate  is  a  stomach  poison  that  is  used 
whenever  the  pest  chews  the  plant  or 
else  laps  moisture  from  it,  so  that  the 
poison  is  taken  internally,  resulting  in 
death.  Nicotine  sulphate  is  used  for 
insects  which  suck  the  juices  of  the 
plant  without  chewing  exterior  tissues. 
Plant  lice  belong  to  this  class.  Lime- 
sulphur  is  used  principally  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  fungous  troubles,  such  as 
apple  scab,  brown  rot  of  the  peach,  and 
pear  scab.  Lime-sulphur,  however,  does 
have  some  insecticidal  value  and  is 
used  in  a  concentrated  form  for  the 
control  of  scale,  application  being  made 
before  the  plants  have  leafed  out  in 
the  Spring.  But  in  the  main,  lime-sul¬ 
phur  is  considered  as  a  fungicide. 

To  get  most  economical  control,  care 
has  been  taken  to  combine  certain  of 
these  sprays  and  to  recommend  their 
application  at  particular  strategic  times 
when  the  most  major  troubles  can  be 
hit  to  advantage.  With  the  apple,  for 
example,  a  combination  spray  of  lime- 
sulphur,  lead  arsenate  and  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate,  applied  when  the  last  of  the 
petals  are  falling,  will  have  consider¬ 
able  effect  upon  controlling  apple  scab, 
codling  moth,  green  fruit  worm,  bud 
moth,  curculio,  lesser  apple  worm,  and 
redbug.  Furthermore,  some  pests  are 
more  common  than  others.  Codling 
moth  is  present  every  year,  while  aphis 
injury  is  severe  only  about  one  year  in 
three.  The  suggestion  is  made,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  amateur  grower  try  to 
strike  at  the  regular  troubles  and 
gamble  with  the  less  common  ones.  Of 
course,  if  he  so  desires  he  can  apply 
the  regular  commercial  sprays,  but  very 
often  such  a  plan  means  that  the  ama¬ 
teur  must  become  virtually  a  fruit 
grower. 

Fair  fruit  can  be  secured  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  following  programs : 

Apple. —  (1)  Delayed  dormant  spray, 
applied  when  the  leaves  of  the  blossom 
buds  are  out  %  to  %  in.,  using  one 
pint  of  lime-sulphur,  one  teaspoon  of 
nicotine  sulphate,  and  three  teaspoons 
of  arsenate  of  lead  with  water  to  make 


a  total  of  one  gallon  of  spray  solution. 

(2)  Calyx  spray,  applied  when  the 
last  of  the  petals  are  falling,  using  the 
same  materials. 

(3)  Summer  spray,  applied  the  first 
of  July,  using  %  of  a  cup  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur  and  three  teaspoons  of  arsenate 
of  lead  with  water  to  make  a  total  of 
one  gallon  of  spray  solution. 

Sweet  Cherry.— (1)  Delayed  dor¬ 
mant  spray,  applied  when  the  bud 
scales  separate  and  expose  the  green 
blossom  buds,  using  one  pint  of  lime- 
sulphur  and  one  teaspoon  of  nicotine 
sulphate  with  water  to  make  a  total  of 
one  gallon  of  spray  solution. 

(2)  Summer  spray,  applied  when  the 
petals  fall,  using  *4  cup  of  lime-sulphur 
and  three  teaspoons  of  lead  arsenate 
to  make  one  gallon  of  spray  solution. 

(3)  Slimmer  spray,  applied  when 
Early  Richmond  cherries  show  red  on 
one  side,  using  the  same  materials  men¬ 
tioned  for  the  first  Summer  spray. 

(4)  Summer  spray,  applied  when 
Montmorency  cherries  show  red  on  one 
side,  using  the  same  materials  men¬ 
tioned  for  the  preceding  Summer 
sprays. 

Sour  Cherry. —  (1)  Summer  spray, 
applied  when  the  petals  fall,  using  % 
cup  of  lime-sulphur  and  three  teaspoons 
of  lead  arsenate  in  water  to  make  one 
gallon  of  spray  solution. 

(2)  Summer  spray,  applied  when 
Early  Richmond  cherries  show  red  on 
one  side,  using  the  materials  just  men¬ 
tioned. 

(3)  Summer  spray,  applied  when 
Montmorency  cherries  show  red  on  one 
side,  using  the  materials,  given  for  the 
first  Summer  spray. 

European  Plum.  —  (1)  Dormant 
spray,  applied  while  the  buds  are  dor¬ 
mant,  using  one  pint  of  lime-sulphur 
with  water  to  make  one  gallon  of  solu¬ 
tion.  ^ 

(2)  Summer  spray,  applied  when  the 
shucks  are  off  young  fruits,  using  % 
cup  of  lime-sulphur  and  three  teaspoons 
of  lead  arsenate  in  water  to  make  one 
gallon  of  solution. 

(3)  Summer  spray,  applied  two  to 
three  weeks  later  before  rainy  periods, 
using  14  cup  of  lime-sulphur  with  water 
to  make  one  gallon.  Repeat  this  spray 
every  two  or  three  weeks  during  the 
Summer,  just  before  rainy  periods  if 
possible. 

The  peach  and  the  Japanese  plums 
require  a  little  further  discussion.  They 
are  injured  quite  easily  by  lime-sulphur 
when  used  in  too  concentrated  a  form. 
Accordingly  a  relatively  new  and  safe 
material  has  been  developed  which  is 
called  dry-mix,  consisting  of  superfine 
sulphur,  hydrated  lime  and  calcium 
caseinate.  The  proportions  are  16  lbs. 
of  superfine  sulphur,  8  lbs.  of  hydrated 
lime  and  8  oz.  of  calcium  caseinate  for 
100  gals,  of  water.  Figuring  on  the 
gallon  basis,  the  proportions  would  be 
2y2  oz.  of  sulphur,  1%  oz.  of  hydrated 
lime  and  1/10  oz.  of  calcium  caseinate. 
The  spray  schedules  for  these  two 
fruits  are: 

Japanese  Plum.—  (1)  Dormant  spray, 
applied  while  the  buds  are  dormant, 
using  one  pint  of  lime-sulphur  with 
water  to  make  one  gallon  of  spray  so¬ 
lution. 

(2  and  3)  Summer  sprays,  applied 
as  for  the  European  plum,  using  the 
same  materials  given  for  that  fruit. 

Peach. —  (1)  Dormant  spray,  applied 
either  in  late  Fall  or  in  early  Spring 
before  the  buds  swell,  using  lime-sul¬ 
phur,  one  pint  with  water  to  make  one 
gallon  of  spray  solution. 

(2)  Shuck  spray,  applied  when  the 
; shucks  are  falling,  using  the  dry-mix 
material  described  in  the  paragraphs 
preceding,  to  which  is  added  three 
scant  teaspoons  of  lead  arsenate  to  the 
gallon  of  spray  solution. 

(3)  Summer  spray,  applied  two  or 
three  weeks  later,  using  dry-mix  alone. 

(4)  Summer  spray,  applied  two  to 
four  weeks  before  fruit  ripens,  using 
dry-mix  alone. 

As  for  the  pear,  the  pests  involved 
are  very  difficult  to  control.  A  sug¬ 
gested  schedule  follows,  however,  for 
those  who  desire  to  try  : 

(1)  Calyx  spray,  applied  just  after 
the  petals  fall,  using  1/3  lb.  hydrated 
lime,  one  teaspoon  copper  sulphate, 
three  teaspoons  arsenate  of  lead,  one 
teaspoon  nicotine  sulphate  with  water 
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European  RED  MITE 

.  . .  a  new  and  dangerous  orchard  pest . . . 


FREE 


Bulletin  with  full-color  illustra¬ 
tion  to  help  you  know  this  pest 


1 •  Red  Mite  eggs  on  apple  twig  ( enlarged  5  times).  2.  Adult 
Red  Mite  ( enlarged  50  times).  3.  Healthy  apple  leaf. 
4-.  Apple  leaf  bronzed  with  Red  Mite.  5.  Peach  leaf 
injured  by  Red  Mite  attack.  6.  Healthy  peach  leaf. 


Control 

Red' Mite,  Aphis  &  Scale 

. .  by  only  one  spraying 

with  Sunoco 

FI  Si  ONE  SPRAYING  done  later 
**  than  you  have  sprayed  before  (wait 
until  the  leaves  are  out  fully  half  an 
inch,  the  ‘‘open  bud”  stage)  will  kill 
more  Aphis,  Red  Mite  and  Apple  Red 
Bug  than  any  other  spray  combination. 

Sunoco  is  economical,  too,  because  it 
costs  much  less  than  lime  sulphur  and 
nicotine,  and  each  gallon  of  it  (1  part 
Sunoco  to  24  parts  water)  will  cover, 
and  cover  well,  20  per  cent  more  tree 
surface. 

This  company  maintains  its  own  Ento¬ 
mological  Department,  headed  by 
Entomologists  of  nation-wide  reputa¬ 
tion.  Their  advice  is  sound  and  has 
been  followed  successfully  by  leading 
orchardists  everywhere. 

Consult  us  without  reserve 
No  charge  made  for  this  service 
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Never  mind 

the  hills 


“CATERPILLAR”  Tractors  play  with 
grades . . .  side  hill  or  straight  up . . .  work 
close  to  trees  without  injury  to  limbs  or 
fruit;  turn  quickly... low  and  powerful, 
they  stick  to  the  slope  with  a  grip  in  ev¬ 
ery  inch  of  contact  with  the  ground. 

They  whipped  the  hills  in  Oregon’s 
giant  wheat  fields,  the  Black  Hills  and 
Ozarks,  the  Rockies  and  Alleghanies, 
. . .  growing  wheat,  fruit  and  grapes  at 
low  cost  on  steepest  slopes . .  .working 
where  all  other  methods  fail. 


Pulls  the  Duster  or  Sprayer 


«CATERPILLAR”can 
replace  all  other  forms 
of  power-pulling  dust¬ 
ers  . . .  hauling  fruit . . . 
finishing  the  complete 
orchard  job 


19  NEW  FOLDERS  covering  every  branch  of 
better,  quicker,  cheaper  farming  with  “Caterpillars” 
in  corn,  row  crops,  grains,  truck  gardens,  vine¬ 
yards,  orchards,  rice,  sugar  beets,  cane,  hay,  dairy¬ 
ing,  cotton,  etc.,  etc.  i  /  Ask  for  one  you  want. 


There  is  a  “Caterpillar”  Dealer  near  you • 


New  York 

BASHFORD  McCORD  CORP. 

1346  University  Ave.,  Rochester 

ENGELS  TRACTOR  CO.,  Inc. 

336  No.  Genessee  St.,  Utica 

C.  F.  SEABROOK  CO- 
Room  476,  50  Church  St. 

New  York  City 

SLADE  BROTHERS 
35  Bath  St.,  Ballston  Spa.,  Saratoga  Co. 


New  Jersey 

C.  F.  SEABROOK  CO. 

Bridgeton 

Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut 

EASTERN  TRACTORS  CO.,  Inc. 

1  Hayward  St.,  Kendall  Square 
Cambridge 

M.  B.  TYLER  COMPANY 
344  Columbus  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


to  make  one  gallon  of  spray  solution. 

(2)  Summer  spray,  applied  when¬ 
ever  psylla  becomes  abundant,  using 
the  same  materials  given  for  the  calyx 
spray  but  omitting  lead  arsenate. 

Dust  will  not  give  complete  protec¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  nevertheless  very  useful 
and  applied  much  more  conveniently 
than  the  spray.  Any  of  the  hand  dust¬ 
ers  found  on  the  market,  usually  cost¬ 
ing  $15  to  $20,  will  prove  satisfactory. 
The  materials  to  be  used  and  the  time 
of  application  follow  the  suggestions 
already  given  for  wet  sprays,  excepting 
that  the  sulphur  dust  is  substituted  for 
combinations  calling  for  dry-mix  or 
lime  -  sulphur  ;  sulphur  -  lead  -  arsenate 
dusts  are  used  where  similar  sprays 
are  demanded,  and  sulphur-lead-ar¬ 
senate-nicotine  dusts  are  used  where 
all  three  materials  are  called  for.  Sul¬ 
phur-lead  arsenate  dusts  are  frequently 
called  “90-10'’  dusts,  which  means  that 
they  contain  90  parts  by  weight  of  sul¬ 
phur  to  10  of  lead  arsenate.  The  sul¬ 
phur-lead-arsenate-nicotine  dust  is  often 
called  a  “3-in-l”  dust. 

And  finally,  it  must  be  restated  that 
the  suggestions  here  given  are  to  be 
considered  merely  as  partial  helps  for 
the  man  who  has  a  few  trees,  yet  who 
does  not  have  the  apparatus  or  techni¬ 
cal  information  of  the  commercial  fruit 
grower.  They  will  not  give  complete 
protection  in  all  years,  but  they  will 
give  fair  protection  in  all  but  abnormal 
seasons,  and  that  is  the  best  that  the 
amateur  fruit  grower  can  do  without 
delving  too  deeply  into  the  intricacies 
of  the  problem.  h.  b.  tukey. 


Improvement  of  Tomato, 
Achievement  of  75-year- 
old  Grower 

C.  A.  Eagley  and  son,  W.  C.  Eagley, 
of  Erie  Co.,  Pa.,  have  done  much  to  im¬ 
prove  one  of  the  well-known  varieties 
of  tomatoes  and  to  provide  Erie  County 
growers  with  an  early  high-producing 
variety.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  farmers  and  growers  in 
the  county,  and  Mr.  Eagley’s  work  has 
been  recognized  and  his  tomatoes  high¬ 
ly  recommended  by  specialists.  Mr. 
Eagley  is  nearing  the  three-quarter  cen¬ 
tury  mark,  and  he  feels  that  his  work 
of  selecting  and  improving  the  tomato 
is  only  started.  He  makes  no  preten- 
sious  of  being  a  plant  wizard  or  of 
doing  anything  more  than  any  other 
man,  old  or  young,  can  do  who  has  his 
soul  in  his  work.  Although  the  tomato 
is  considered  the  best  for  Erie  County 
conditions,  and  has  been  branded  one 
of  the  best  by  State  horticultural  au¬ 
thorities,  the  interest  lies  more  in  the 
father  and  son  who  have  co-operated 
to  make  this  tomato  possible. 

Mr.  Eagley  had  passed  the  three¬ 
score  mark  when,  back  in  1916,  he  and 
the  son,  W.  C.  Eagley,  engaged  in  to¬ 
mato  production  for  a  local  canning 
factory.  Two  and  three-quarter  acres 
were  planted,  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
plants  were  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel.  That 
Fall  tomatoes  were  selected  from  the 
vines,  and  six  ounces  of  seed  were  se¬ 
cured.  This  would  require  about  150 
lbs.  of  tomatoes.  Of  the  28  tons  of 
tomatoes  produced,  Mr.  Eagley  could 
not  find  one  that  conformed  to  his 
ideal  as  to  type.  This  ideal  was  a  round 
tomato,  smooth,  with  solid  flesh.  The 
weight  sought  was  from  8  to  10  ounces. 
The  tomato  must  be  free  from  wrinkles. 
After  careful  selection  the  individual 
tomatoes  were  weighed.  The  process  of 
selection  was  continued  with  greatest 
c&re.  In  1924  600  tomatoes  were  se¬ 
lected  ;  these  weighed  320  lbs.  His  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  get  away  from  the  old  ir¬ 
regular,  wrinkled  and  deeply  imbedded 
blossom  type  of  tomato.  These  older 
varieties  are  familiar  to  all ;  poor  yield- 
ers,  poor  in  ripening,  extremely  poor 
canning,  and  crack  while  on  the  vine. 
These  features  have  been  eliminated 
by  Mr.  Eagley  by  selection,  and  the 


number  of  cans  for  the  ton  of  tomatoes 
delivered  ranges  not  far  from  590  or 
more.  To  return  to  1917.  About  six 
ounces  of  seed  again  was  secured  from 
carefully  selected  tomatoes,  but  the 
perfect  tomato  was  not  found,  and  Mr. 
Eagley  did  not  find  this  until  1924. 

An  interesting  incident  occurred  in 
1919.  A  State  College  specialist  and 
Mr.  Eagley’s  son,  W.  C.  Eagley,  care¬ 
fully  went  over  the  field,  making  selec¬ 
tion.  The  father  noticed  the  tomatoes 
selected,  and  he  followed  over  the  field 
selecting  the  type  he  had  in  mind.  He 
also  studied  the  plant,  seeking  a  tomato 
from  a  vigorous  and  healthy  vine.  The 
selection  of  the  State  College  man  was 
good,  yet  in  test  plot  the  yield  was  194 
lbs.  from  24  plants  set ;  two  of  these 
were  removed  owing  to  disease.  The 
seed  from  the  selection  of  C.  A.  Eagley 
was  303  lbs.  from  24  plants,  all  vigor¬ 
ous.  He  spent  two  and  one-half  hours. 
In  other  words,  the  first  selection  yield¬ 
ed  at  the  rate  of  11  tons  per  acre,  and 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Eagley  17  tons. 
Mr.  Eagley  declares  that  if  tomatoes 
are  selected  without  consideration  given 
to  the  vigor  and  freedom  from  disease 
of  the  plant,  a  source  of  disappointment 
and  annoyance  for  the  grower  would 
exist.  In  1924  Mr.  Eagley  found  the 
proper  type  of  tomato.  It  measured 
up  to  his  ideals,  weighed  14  ounces, 
but  the  yield  of  tomatoes  from  the 
seed  of  this  tomato  was  so  disappoint¬ 
ing  that  it  was  discarded.  Mr.  Eagley 
says  that  he  could  have  secured  greater 
yields  from  other  types,  but  he  has 
been  working  toward  a  tomato  that 
will  have  but  little  waste  in  canning — 
one  that  is  round,  fleshy  and  with  small 
seed  cavities.  To  this  end  he  cuts  open 
every  tomato  and  studies  the  flesh  and 
the  seed  cavities.  He  has  reduced  the 
quantity  of  seed  secured  from  a  bushel 
of  tomatoes  fully  one-fourth. 

For  five  years  following  1920  Mr. 
Eagley  and  his  son,  William  Eagley, 
conducted  co-operative  tests  with  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  The  col¬ 
lege  had  its  laboratory  for  study  of 
tomato  culture  at  Girard  for  three 
years.  During  this  time  many  co-oper¬ 
ative  tests  were  conducted.  Mr.  Eagley 
conducted  tests  of  other  strains  of 
Chalk’s  Early  Jewel,  and  the  selection 
of  Mr.  Eagley  vindicated  his  ideas  as 
to  type.  There  proved  to  be  very  few 
culls  in  Mr.  Eagley’s  selection.  During 
the  period  of  selecting  tomatoes  of  the 
ideal  type,  the  selection  of  a  strain  of 
disease-resistant  plants  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on.  Diseased  and  weak  plants 
have  been  uprooted.  I  have  from  the 
hand  of  W.  B.  Nissley,  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  an  early  report  on  Eag¬ 
ley’s  strain,  which  excels  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  ways :  “Most  vigorous  and  most 
healthy  plants.  Heavy  set  of  fruit, 
estimated  10  to  12  tons  per  acre,  most 
of  which  will  mature.”  Mr.  Nissley 
further  says :  “We  have  taken  Mr. 
Eagley’s  Chalk’s  Jewel  to  other  can¬ 
ning  sections  for  comparison.  In  every 
case  Mr.  Eagley’s  stood  first  in  yield.” 
He  further  says :  “Mr.  Eagley  is  an 
unusually  careful  tomato  grower,  and 
my  recommendation  would  be  to  take 
a  part  of  his  field  and  have  it  rogued 
by  competent  persons,  eliminating  the 
unproductive  and  diseased  plants,  and 
then  save  all  the  crop  from  this  area 
for  seed.  I  am  convinced  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  this  variety  will  outyield  any 
other  variety  that  might  be  introduced 
the  first  year.” 

W.  S.  Krout,  Pennsylvania  extension 
pathologist,  has  inspected  once  or  twice 
each  year  and  any  suspicious  plants 
have  been  removed.  In  this  way  they 
have  been  practically  able  to  eliminate 
mosaic.  A  plant  has  not  been  pulled  in 
two  years  from  mosaic  infection.  There 
have  been  no  plants  removed  for  leaf 
roll,  fusarium  wilt,  and  Grand  Rapids 
disease.  Neighbors  round  about  Mr. 
Eagley’s  home,  patrons  of  canning  fac- 
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This  pile  of  NETTED 
Gems  is  the  yield  from  just 
one  acre  of  Semesan  Bet 
treated  seed  potatoes — 421 
bushels. 


How  much  from  your  land 


not  how  much  land 


IS  the  American  farmer  facing  land- 
bankruptcy?  On  one  hand,  the  cost  of 
owning  farm  lands  has  increased  more  than 
two  and  a  half  times  since  1900,  rising 
faster,  in  fact,  than  the  price  advance  of 
the  products  raised  on  that  land.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  yield  per  acre  for  all  but  a 
very  few  crops  has  declined  steadily  since 
the  war,  inflating  farm  costs  out  of  all 
proportion. 


The  only  solution,  says  one  national 
authority,  is  to  increase  yield  per  acre 
chiefly  by  controlling  the  devastating  plant  diseases 
that  rob  the  farmer  of  anywhere  from  10%  to  60% 
of  his  crops.  These  diseases  cost  American  farmers 
over  $700,000,000  annually. 

Now  the  tide  has  turned.  After  years  of  re- 
search  in  cooperation  with  experiment  stations, 
agricultural  colleges  and  prominent  pathologists, 
the  du  Pont  Laboratories  perfected  a  series  of  seed 
disinfectants  that  proved  efficient  under  the  most 
exhaustive  tests.  Older  disinfectants  were  merely 
crude  chemicals  adopted  from  other  industries, 
often  destroying  more  seed  than  they  saved. 


Comparative  yields  from  four  roivs,  ttvo  untreated  and  two  treated  with 
Bel,  yielding  respectively  13%  half  sacks  and  21  half  sacks.  Semesan  Bel 
grower,  I.  E.  Crockett,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  a  57.7 %  increase. 


Semesan 
gave  the 


Rot-diseased  and  healthy  corn  stalks. 
Notice  hoi v  the  stalk  at  the  left  is  wasted 
away  by  rot  and  the  root  system  stunted. 


<  >,\*  '  *  '  -l?  i  \ ''  '  ^ 


Brussels  sprouts  are  subject  to  rots  that 
destroy  the  lateral  roots  and  rot  the  stem. 


Bacterial  blight  of  peppers.  See  the  con* 
trast  between  the  healthy  pepper  at  the 
right  and  the  diseased  pepper  at  the  left 


New  Semesan  Seed  Disinfectants  Give 
You  More  Profits  on  Your 
Land  and  Labor 

Relief  at  last  from  the  BIG  SQUEEZE — the  squeeze 
between  the  high  cost  of  owning  farm-land  and 
diminishing  returns  from  low  yields  caused  chiefly 
by  plant  diseases.  Now  these  robber-diseases  are 
easily  stamped  out  while  still  in  their  dormant 
stage  on  the  seed.  The  whole  industry  of  agri¬ 
culture  is  enormously  advanced. 

Semesan  disinfectants  are  never  recommended 
for  the  control  or  prevention  of  any  disease  until 
their  effectiveness  for  that  particular  use  has  been 
thoroughly  proved  by  some  of  the  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  and  pathological  authorities  of  the  country. 
Most  of  these  uses  have  been  practised  by  growers 
on  a  large  scale  for  more  than  three  years.  When 
you  use  Semesan  you  are  merely  repeating  a  process 
successfully  proved  time  and  time  again  under 
every  normal  condition  to  which  your  seed  is 
subjected. 

The  national  potato  crop,  greater  in  value  than 
that  of  all  other  vegetables  combined,  annually  pays 
a  15%  to  20%  disease  toll.  Instead  of  losing  20% 
of  your  potato  crop,  how  would  you  like  to  in¬ 
crease  your  yield  of  white  potatoes  57%?  How 
would  you  like  a  yield  of  421  bushels  of  potatoes 
to  the  acre?  A  simple,  instantaneous  dip  in  Seme¬ 
san  Bel  (the  specialtreatment  for  potatoes  and  other 
tubers)  made  this  difference  for  I.  E.  Crockett  of 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  Such  a  crop-increasing,  crop- 
saving  treatment  costs  on  the  average  only  7c  to  8c 
per  bushel  of  seed. 


SAN 


SEED  DISINFECTANTS 


Com,  next  in  importance  to  the  potato 
crop,  suffers  an  annual  loss  of  close  to 
$200,000,000,  because  of  diseases — 80% 
of  which  can  be  attributed  to  “corn  root 
rots.”  Recent  experiments  have  at  last 
developed  and  Government  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  a  practical  scale  have  verified 
the  most  efficient  control  measure  —  given 
wide  publicity  as  Du  Pont  Dust  J^o.  3  5-C. 
This  is  now  offered  to  you  under  the 
trade  name,  Improved  Semesan  Jr.  During 
these  experiments,  this  Improved  Semesan 
Jr.  made  an  average  yield  increase  of  a 
few  bushels  per  acre  with  good  seed  to  as  high 
as  40%  to  50%  with  diseased  seed.  The  cost 
of  producing  these  phenomenal  increases  was  just 
2  J^c  per  acre. 

Semesan  Bel,  for  potatoes,  and  Semesan  Jr.  for 
corn,  are  specialized  forms  of  the  parent  product — 
Semesan— which  itself  has  a  remarkably  wide  range 
of  usefulness.  Scores  of  vegetable  diseases  for  which 
there  was  thought  to  be  no  possible  means  of 
control  are  now  destroyed  right  on  the  seed  by 
Semesan  disinfection  before  they  have  a  chance  to 
decrease  yields. 

According  to  the  seed  or  disease,  Semesan  Seed 
Disinfectants  are  applied  in  either  dust  or  liquid 
form.  Neither  operation  requires  special  equipment 
or  skill. 

Semesan  is  sold  by  seed,  hardware  and  drug 
stores.  A  fifty-cent  can  will  enable  you  to  prove 
Semesan  to  your  own  satisfaction.  Aren’t  bigger 
yields  worth  this  slight  effort? 

Send  for  the  Complete  Story 
of  Semesan’ s  Advantages 

Impossible  to  tell  you  here  more  than  a  fraction 
of  the  benefits  Semesan  brings  to  the  grower. 
Semesan  Crop  Booklets  give  complete  directions, 
fully  illustrated,  for  all  common  vegetable,  grain, 
and  flower  crops.  Just  note  on  the  coupon  below 
the  booklets  in  which  you  are  especially  interested. 
This  means  bigger  yields,  more  profits,  and  lowered 
costs  for  YOU!  It’s  worth  immediate  action. 
Mail  this  coupon  RIGHT  NOW!!!!! 

Send  for  these  Free  Semesan  Booklets! 


SEMESAN 

for  Seed  Diseases 


SEMESAN  JR. 

for  Seed  Com 


SEMESAN  BEL 

for  Seed  Potatoes 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Dyestuffs  Department  (Desk  D-3) 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Please  send  me  the  following  Semesan  Booklets: 
(  )  Flower  (  )  Vegetable  (  )  Corn  (  )  Potato 

Kindly  write  your  name  and  address  in  margin  below. 
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tory,  and  those  who  have  learned  of 
the  early  bearing  and  good  production 
depend  on  his  seed  or  plants.  Mr.  Eag- 
ley  has  carried  on  his  selection  for  the 
love  of  the  work,  and  believing  it  to 
be  his  duty  and  a  labor  of  love. 

Although  I  have  been  told  by  grow¬ 
ers  in  his  community  of  the  good  yields 
secured  from  the  use  of  seed  from  his 
selection,  however,  Mr.  Eagley  consid¬ 
ers  he  has  made  only  the  first  steps  in 
selection.  I  have  at  hand  State  College 
reports  of  late  years,  in  which  Mr.  Eag¬ 
ley’s  selection  generally  leads  the  popu¬ 
lar  and  well-known  varieties  of  the 
State.  One  test  in  which  Mr.  Eagley 
co-operated  with  the  State  gives  advan¬ 
tage  to  one  or  two  other  varieties.  This 
reflects  Mr.  Eagley’s  honesty.  He  indi¬ 
cated  a  certain  row  in  his  field  as  the 
test  row,  and  other  rows  at  one  side 
or  another  outyielded  the  one  he  se¬ 
lected,  yet  he  was  unwilling  to  change 
to  another  row.  A  State  report  from 
York  County  for  1925,  where  the  fol¬ 
lowing  varieties  were  tested,  and  Mr. 
Eagley’s  tomatoes  were  only  one-tenth 
of  a  ton  behind  the  leader,  producing 
19.S  tons  per  acre.  In  this  test  were  My 
Maryland,  Hunt’s  Favorite,  Monumen¬ 
tal,  Stone,  Greater  Baltimore,  Bonny 
Best,  Matchum  and  Eagley’s  Chalk’s 
Jewel.  The  report  is  over  the  signature 
of  W.  B.  Nissley,  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  dated  Jan.  21,  1925. 

The  field  where  Mr.  Eagley  produced 
the  crop  for  1927  has  not  been  seeded 
since  1914.  In  1926  a  crop  of  Soy  beans 
was  plowed  under  ;  the  beans  had  made 
a  good  growth.  Corn,  potatoes  and 
string  beans  have  been  grown.  The  plan 
the  coming  year  is  to  plow  down  an 
Alfalfa  sod  for  part  of  the  acreage.  In 
another  part  of  the  field  rye,  which  was 
drilled  in  last  Fall  after  a  good  growth 
of  Soy  beans,  had  been  plowed  under. 
This  will  provide  a  good  humus  con¬ 
tent,  with  considerable  nitrogen  in  the 
soil,  and  will  indicate  a  good  state  of 
fertility.  The  soil  is  gravelly,  well- 
drained  naturally.  One  of  these  fields 
is  receiving  a  light  application  of  stable 
manure,  about  four  loads  to  the  acre. 
For  fertilizer  the  Eagleys  use  a  5-8-8 
fertilizer,  about  500  lbs.  to  the  acre.  A 
higher  phosphorus  content  is  believed 
profitable.  Setting  commences  early  in 
June  and  picking  commenced  Sept.  1. 

Careful  account  is  kept  of  the  re¬ 
turns  of  the  five  acres  set  last  year, 
and  these  figures  are  interesting : 

Land  rental,  five  acres  at  $15 

per  acre . $75.00 

Plowing,  at  $3.50  an  acre .  17.50 

Disking  6  hours,  3  horses,  70c. ..  4.20 

Harrowing  twice,  8 y2  hours,  70c 

hour,  3-horse  team .  5.95 

1%  tons  5-8-8  fertilizer,  $34.75..  43.43 

i/2  ton  16  per  cent  acid  phos. . . .  10.00 

Drilling  fertilizer,  10  hours....  7.00 
Marking  5x3  ft.,  10  hrs.,  at  60c.  6.00 

Setting  14,256  plants,  69  hours, 

25c  per  hour .  17.25 

Resetting  2,000  plants,  19  hrs. . .  4.75 

Cultivating,  2  horses,  34^  hrs..  24.15 

Cultivating  33  hrs.,  1  horse .  19.80 

Picking  135,695  lbs.,  at  $2.50  ton  170.00 

Hauling,  $1  per  ton .  68.00 

Plants,  16,250,  $10  per  1,000....  162.50 

68  tons  at  $15  per  ton,  $1,020.  Cost 
of  production,  $645.53.  Net  return  on 
five  acres,  $374.47 ;  net  return  per  acre, 
$74.78.  Mr.  Eagley  produces  his  own 
plants,  and  cost  of  production  is  below 
the  $10.  However,  the  quality  of  plants 
is  not  procurable  at  $10  or  any  other 
price. 

From  3  per  cent  of  the  acreage  they 
have  supplied  20  per  cent  of  the  to¬ 
matoes  to  the  local  factory. 

The  Eagleys  have  only  about  28 
acres  of  land  for  truck  crops  and  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
turn  to  tomatoes  every  third  year.  They 
seek  to  rotate  their  land  so  tomatoes 
will  not  be  grown  on  the  same  ground 
two  years.  This  will  aid  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  disease.  This  is  not  the  story 
of  a  large  or  widely  heralded  farm 
enterprise,  but  is  an  example  of  care¬ 
ful  study,  selection,  and  what  can  be 
attained  as  the  result  of  love  for  work. 


Having  done  a  thing  well  is  the  satis¬ 
faction  that  the  Eagleys  have  earned 
from  their  effort,  rather  than  any 
monetary  returns.  Walter  jack. 


The  Grape  Root-worm 

In  the  great  grape  -  belt  region  of 
Western  New  York  and  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania  the  grape  root-worm  is  a 
destructive  insect,  especially  in  sod 
vineyards  and  in  vineyards  where  little 
or  no  attention  is  given  to  cultural 
methods.,  This  little  insect  also  does 
great  damage  to  grapevines  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  where  grapes  are  produced  only 
for  home  use. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  or  early 
July  small,  grayish-brown  beetles  about 
1^4 -in.  long  may  be  found  eating  chain¬ 
like  holes  or  “tracings”  on  the  leaves 
of  the  grapevine.  These  are  the  beetles 
that  come  from  the  destructive  grape 
root-worm.  While  the  damages  that 
they  do  to  the  foliage  is  severe,  it  is 
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not  nearly  so  serious  as  the  work  of 
the  worms  on  the  roots.  The  worms 
will  eat  up  all  the  smaller  roots,  and 
will  often  destroy  most  of  the  bark  on 
the  larger  roots.  There  is  no  way  to 
get  at  the  grubg,  but  the  beetles  can  be 
poisoned  with  an  application  of  lead 
arsenate  on  the; leaves.  This  applica¬ 
tion  should  be  made  about  10  days 
after  the  fruit  is  set. 

To  control  grape  root-worm  use  the 
following  materials:  4-4-50  Bordeaux 
mixture,  50  gal. ;  powdered  lead  ar¬ 
senate,  iy2  lbs.,  or  paste  lead  arsenate, 
3  lbs. 

In  very  severe  cases  of  root-worm 
the  following  material  may  be  used  to 
good  advantage :  Powdered  lead  ar¬ 
senate,  3  lbs.,  or  paste  lead  arsenate, 
6  lbs. ;  cheap  molasses,  2  gal. ;  water  to 
make  100  gal. 

Two  weeks  after  the  first  application 
a  second  spray  should  be  applied,  using 
the  following  materials :  4-4-50  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture,  50  gal. ;  powdered  lead 
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arsenate,  1  y2  lbs.,  or  paste  lead  ar¬ 
senate,  3  lbs.  l.  h.  w. 


Danish  People  in  Central 
New  York 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
several  articles  concerning  the  Danish 
people.  We  live  in  a  dairying  section 
about  30  miles  north  of  Binghamton. 
There  are  two  families  of  Danes  in  the 
neighborhood,  most  excellent  people.  They 
seem  to  think  they  have  at  last  struck  the 
land  of  golden  opportunity,  a  safe  haven 
from  the  stress  of  city  life,  after  living  in 
New  York  City,  Chicago,  Binghamton, 
and  in  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

One  family  has  seven  children  and  they 
claim  they  can  live  better  here  with  the 
abundance  of  fresh  vegetables  and  milk, 
butter  and  eggs,  at  about  half  the  cost  of 
living  in  even  a  small  city.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  healthy  and  happy.  M.  c.  T. 


“What  became  of  that  hired  man 
you  got  from  the  city?”  “Aw,  he  used 
to  be  a  chauffeur,  and  one  day  he 
crawled  under  a  mule  to  see  why  it 
wouldn’t  go.” — Boys’  Life. 


aSuccessful  Six  ^ 

now  winning  Even  ^ 
Greater  Success 


The  4-Door  Sedan 
Body  by  Fisher 


Impressive  Six- Cylinder  Performance 
at  Its  Most  Impressive  Price 


PERFORMANCE  —  That’s  the  out¬ 
standing  factor  in  the  sensational  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  New  Series  Pontiac  Six!  And 
real  six-cylinder  performance,  too! 

The  power  and  high  speed  endurance 
of  the  largest  engine  used  in  any  six  of 
its  price  class. 

The  smoothness,  silence  and  flexibility 
assured  by  the  GMR  cylinder  head— 
that  famous  General  Motors  Research 
development  available  on  no  other 
low-priced  six. 

The  reliability,  economy  and  safety  re¬ 
sulting  from  numerous  other  great  new 
advancements  in  design— the  cross- 
flow  radiator  with  thermostat  control, 
improved  manifolding  and  carburetor 
with  accelerating  pump,  “down  draft” 
crankcase  ventilation,  fuel  pump  with 
gasoline  filter  and  four-wheel  brakes* 

Power  and  high-speed  endurance — 
smoothness,  silence  and  flexibility  — 
reliability,  economy  and  safety  .  .  . 
here,  truly,  is  impressive  six-cylinder 


performance  at  its  most  impressive 
price!  Performance  that  no  other  low- 
priced  six  can  possibly  offer.  Perform¬ 
ance  that  is  made  even  more  delightful 
by  vivid  new  style  —  by  the  luxury  of 
new  Fisher  bodies — and  by  the  con¬ 
venience  of  such  unexpected  features 
as  coincidental  transmission  and  igni¬ 
tion  lock,  gasoline  gauge  on  instrument 
panel,  and  tilting  beam  headlights  with 
foot  control. 

See  this  lowest  priced  General  Motors 
Six  today.  Drive  it.  Compare  it  with 
any  other  car  at  or  near  its  price— and 
you  will  know  why  everyone  says  it  is 
the  biggest,  most  beautiful,  most  mod¬ 
ern  six  ever  offered  at  $745! 


Coupe 
Sport 
Roadst 

Sport  Landau  Sedan 


$745 

Phaeton . 

.$775 

$745 

Sport 

Cabriolet .... 

.$795 

$745 

4-Door  Sedan 

.$825 

$875 


Oahland  All-American  Six ,  $1045  to  $1265.  All  prices 
at  factory.  Delivered  prices  include  minimum  handling 
charges.  Easy  to  pay  on  the  General  Motors 
TV  "  ' 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY; 


'ime  Payment  Plan. 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


NEW 


\ SERIES 
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IT  PAYS  to  treat  muck  soils 
well.  Good  drainage,  good 
cultivation,  good  fertilisation 
are  essential  to  profitable  yields. 

Take  care  in  selecting  your 
fertiliser  ...  be  sure  that  it 
contains  plenty  of  potash. 

Low  lime  peat  soil,  some' 
times  called  “acid”  or  “sour,” 
needs  phosphoric  acid,  potash 
and  lime.  After  long  cropping 
it  may  also  need  nitrogen. 

High  lime  peat  soil,  called 
“sweet”  or  “non-acid,”  gen¬ 
erally  needs  potash  alone  .  .  . 
or  after  continuous  cropping 
.  .  .  both  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash. 

In  any  case  make  sure  that 
your  muck  or  peat  fertiliser 
contains  liberal  quantities  of 
potash.  In  addition  to  increas¬ 
ing  yields  and  improving  crop 
quality,  potash  lessens  frost 
danger  by  lowering  the  frees" 
ing  point  of  cell  sap  in  plants. 
POTASH  PAYS!  Use  it  lib¬ 
erally. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  free  on  request 
our  booklet  “ Better  Muci;  Crops".  Write 
Dept.  214  of  our  nearest  office. 

Agricultural  and  Scientific  Bureau 

N.  V.  POTASH  EXPORT  MY. 


of  Amsterdam,  Holland 


19  West  44th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
McCormick  Bldg. 

CHICAGO 
445  S.  15th  Street 
SAN  JOSE 


Hurt  Building 
ATLANTA 
Lampton  Bldg. 
JACKSON.  Miss. 
Citizens'  Bank  Bldg. 

BALTIMORE 


Potash  Pays 


u 


I-A-C” 


BASIC  SLAG 

(Thomas  Phosphate  Powder) 

Many  farmers  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  we  are  now  importing 

Genuine  Basic  Slag 

of  the  highest  grade  produced 
in  Europe  and  Guaranteed  to 
analyze  a  minimum  of 

18%  Phosphoric  Acid 

We  have  prepared  a  little  book 
regarding  Basic  Slag  and  its  uses 
on  different  crops,  and  will  send 
you  a  copy  on  request. 

International  Agricultural  Corp. 

38  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


1928  BEEM 

I  IMPROVED  MODELS  sive  features. 

>rld’s  Pioneer  Garden  Tractor.  Plows,  mows, 
ifvates;  also  belt 
k.  Pays  for  it- 
In  one  season. 

italog  Free t 

W  BEEMAN 
ACTOR  CO. 

J  5th  St.,  N.  E. 
despoils,  Minn. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 

IE  ROY  5SBSI 

L  HARROWS 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


H  hen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  : 


Stocks  for  Plums 

We  have  some  tine  prune  trees.  There 
are  numberless  shoots  from  these  trees. 
Can  these  be  transplanted  and  bear  like 
the  parent  tree,  or  would  one  have  to 
graft  shoots  from  parent  tree  to  these? 
Would  a  wild  plum  be  a  better  stock? 

Vermilion,  Ohio.  E.  E.  s. 

The  plums  are  not  on  their  own  roots. 
The  suckers  will  be  most  anything,  prob¬ 
ably  some  kind  of  a  small  cherry  plum. 
There  is  no  objection  to  using  the  suckers 
as  stocks  upon  which  to  work  new  trees. 
In  fact,  if  your  trees  are  doing  nicely  it  is 
an  indication  that  the  stock  as  a  good 
one.  Nurserymen  use  the  Myrobalan 
stock,  which  not  only  makes  a  good  nurs¬ 
ery  stock  but  a  fine  orchard  plant  as  well. 

H.  B.  T. 


The  Red  Russet  Apple 

Is  there  an  apple  known  as  a  “Red 
Russet?”  A  is  selling  an  apple  and  call¬ 
ing  it  a  “Red  Russet.”  B  claims  it  is  a 
Baldwin  affected  with  cedar  rust,  and 
says  there  is  no  “Red  Russet.”  F.  B.  P. 

Short  Beach,  Conn. 

There  is  a  “Red  Russet”  apple,  similar 
to  Baldwin  in  almost  all  respects  except 
for  the  russeting,  and  said  to  have  orig¬ 
inated  as  a  sport  on  a  Baldwin  tree  in 
Hampton  Falls,  N.  II.,  about  1S40.  Bald¬ 
win  is  not  especially  susceptible  to  cedar 
rust,  and  cedar  rust  gives  a  blistered  ap¬ 
pearance  which  is  quite  characteristic 
and  not  at  all  to  be  confused1  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  russeting  of  the  fruit.  h.  b.  t. 


A  Woman’s  Kitchen  Garden 
— Does  It  Pay? 

Ours  is  not  a  “farm  garden,”  of 
course,  but  perhaps  other  women  situ¬ 
ated  as  I  am  —  no  longer  young  and 
making  a  home  for  one  or  more  chil¬ 
dren  on  a  small  place  in  a  farming 
community — may  be  interested  to  hear 
whether  or  no  a  garden  pays.  Ours  is 
about  25x75  ft.,  not  counting  the  berry 
patch ;  the  cost  last  year  for  a  two- 
horse  load  of  manure  (supplemented 
by  ashes,  compost,  and  some  left¬ 
over  acid  phosphate),  plowing,  harrow¬ 
ing  and  seeds  and  plants  (I  had  some 
given  me),  was  $6.64.  All  the  work 
since  the  harrowing  I  did  myself  with 
old-fashioned  hoes,  rake  and  weeding- 
liook,  and  for  that  work  I  have  been 
paid  many  times  over  in  health  of  body 
and  mind,  to  say  nothing  of  proud  sat¬ 
isfaction.  After  July  1  we  had  fresh 
vegetables  every  day — all  we  could  pos¬ 
sibly  eat ;  salads  and  greens,  turnips 
and  beets,  corn  and  peppers,  squashes 
in  variety,  cucumbers  and  string  beans, 
and  Brussels  sprouts.  Before  July  we 
had  asparagus  (a  separate  bed),  let¬ 
tuce  and  radishes  and  a  few  peas  (the 
woodchucks  ate  most  of  them), 
canned  over  75  qts.,  and  with  turnips, 
beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  Savoy  cab¬ 
bages,  celery,  Hubbards  and  dried  beans 
for  Winter,  I  rounded  out  the  year 
without  seeing  a  day  when  the  garden 
does  not  help  generously  in  furnishing 
the  table. 

It  is  not  easy  to  place  a  money  value 
on  garden  products,  but  if  we  call  it 
only  20  cents  a  day  it  amounts  to  al¬ 
most  $75  a  year — a  good  return  on  a 
small  investment.  Then,  too,  a  little 
seven-year-old  girl  found  her  end  of 
the  garden  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
profit  that  can’t  be  computed ;  and  I 
gave  away  certainly  some  bushels  of 
squashes,  corn,  tomatoes,  lettuce  and 
cucumbers  that  we  couldn’t  otherwise 
dispose  of !  The  only  serious  difficulty 
was  with  woodchucks,  who  had  en¬ 
camped  round  my  "borders ;  but  by  a 
persistent  use  of  Cyanogas  I  finally 
routed  them  and  tamped  down  the 
mouths  of  the  burrows  with  stones. 

But,  you  ask,  wasn’t  that  garden  a 
terrible  time-consumer  if  you  kept  it 
clean?  Well,  it’s  a  rough  little  garden, 
not  for  show  in  any  sense,  but  I  did 
keep  it  reasonably  clean  and  very  pro¬ 
ductive  with  a  brisk  succession  of 
plantings ;  and  the  work  was  nearly  all 
done  before  breakfast  (I  am  an  early 
riser  and  glory  in  a  “camp  costume”) 
or  after  supper  in  the  cool  of  the  day — 
when  there  was  any  cool !  K.  F.  d. 


Buy  Your  Healing  Plant  NOW 

Special  10%  Discount  till  April  1 

STEAM  $175.00 
HEATING  f0%  1 7.50 
PLANT  Now  $15750 

Complete  for  6-Room  House 

Hot  Water  Plants  at  Similar  Savings 


The  steam  heating  plant  at  the  exceptionally  low 
price  of  only  $157.50,  includes  six  radiators,  large 
boiler,  pipes,  fittings  and  asbestos.  Tools  loaned. 
Blueprints  furnished  so  that  even  the  most  inexperi¬ 
enced  can  easily  install  this  plant.  A  SMALL  DE¬ 
POSIT  WILL  HOLD  ONE  OF  THESE  FINE 
HEATING  PLANTS  FOR  FUTURE  DELIVERY. 


Cash 


or 


Easy 

Payments 


M  J  $57.50 

Modem  Less  io%  5.75 

Bathroom  Now  *5X75 

Backed  by  our  5- Year  Guarantee 


OUR  CATALOG  80 
ON  REQUEST 
AH  Freight  Charges  Prepaid 


This  beautiful  3-piece  bathroom 
set  consisting  of  enameled  bath¬ 
tub,  basin,  toilet  and  trap  com¬ 
plete  with  nickel-plated  fittings 
was  $57.50 — now  only  $51.75. 

We  have  been  established  in 
New  York  for  years  and  have  the 
reputation  for  carrying  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  complete 
stocks  of  plumbing  and  heating 
supplies  in  the  city. 


J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO. 

254  West  34th  Street  New  York  City 


IRON  AGE. 


Machines  for  Potato  Growers— AlsoTruck  Growers 

Planters,  Transplanters,  Sprayers 


No.  402-R  Assisted -Feed 
Planter 

Never  Misses— 

Never  Doubles 


Potato  Planters 

Assisted-Feed  and  Automatic  Types 
Either  Convertible  into  the  Other 

The  IRON  AGE  is  the  only  Planter  which  meets 
all  the  requirements  of  every  grower.  The  grower 
can  use  our  Assisted-Feed  “Two-Man”  Planter 
and  do  a  100%  perfect  job.  Or  he  can  convert  the 
Planter  into  the  automatic  type  and  do  a  good  job 
with  less  help.  The  two  types  of  IRON  AGE 
Planters  are  75%  interchangeable;  either  can  be 
converted  into  the  other  by  buying  extra  parts. 


Check  Row  and  Spacer  Transplanter 

Transplanted  Crops  Can  Now  Be  Cultivated  Both  Ways 

Wide-spaced  crops,  like  Tomatoes,  can  be  ac¬ 
curately  and  easily  check-rowed.  Positive  plant¬ 
setting  gauge  guides  the  hands  of  operators  so 
that  plants  are  set  exactly  in  the  check.  The 
Transplanter  can  be  purchased  without  the 
Check-Row  Attachment  for  use  as  one-way 

spacer.  Every  plant  is  set  exactly  in  the  watered  rn.  r  . .  .  <-  ,  .  . 

spot.  The  Check- Row  Attachment  can  be  Wo'  502  Combmcd  SPacer  and  Check- Row  Transputer 
added  when  needed.  T 

r  .  gm  High-Pressure 

Capacity  100  Gallons  T* _ _  ■  • _ _ 

No.  357-N  Drop-Bar  jfeaJg  lraction  Sprayer 

Werwith  Fold-  _  Four-Row,  Drop-Nozzle,  Folding-Bar  Type 

Sprays  both  sides  of  the  leaves,  giving  com¬ 
plete  protection.  Nozzle  Bars  can  be  raised  to 
avoid  catching  vines  when  turning.  Pressure 
Retainer  and  Pump  Relief  permit  turning  with¬ 
out  loss  of  pressure.  Improved  Packing  gives 
increased,  pressure  while  reducing  draft.  Ver¬ 
tical  Strainer,  supplied  as  an  extra,  reduces  clog¬ 
ging  almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  We  also 
make  2-wheel  Power  Sprayers  for  field  and  or¬ 
chard  use  and  4-wheel  orchard  Power  Sprayers. 

Furnished  also  with  other  Bar  types,  suitable  for  truck  crops  Other  IRON  AGE  Labor-Saving  Tools 

IRON  AGE  Seed  Drills  and  Wheel  Hoes  speed  up  gardening.  IRON  AGE  Fertilizer  Distributors  and 
Combination  Tools  are  indispensable  to  market  gardeners.  IRON  AGE  Cotton  Planter  enables  one 
man  to  do  the  work  of  four.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  of  IRON  AGE  Tools. 

your  dealer  to  shots  you  the  IRON  AGE  Line 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  Company  IS® Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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We  Build  Them  for  Wear 

— harder  wear  than  they  will  ever  get ! 


Stitch  by  stitch,  we  con¬ 
struct  this  work -garment 
that  is  as  near  being  in¬ 
destructible  as  fine  work¬ 
manship  and  best  material 
can  make  it. 


The  quality  of  Blue 
Buckle  Over  Alls  never 
varies.  Full  sizes — ex¬ 
tra  wear  in  every  seam. 
Look  for  the 
guarantee  in 
the  pocket. 


If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply 
you  write  us 
direct. 


Blue  Buckle  OverAli  Co.,  Inc. 


Lynchburg,  Va. 


DEALERS — You  will  make  regular  customers  of  every  man  who 
buys  Blue  Buckle.  Carry  them  in  stock.  Order  from  your  jobber. 


Blue  Buckle 

Guaranteed  OverAlls 


QUR  new  illustrated  booklet 
tells  all  about  our  convenient 
“Banking  by  Mail”  method — Send 
for  your  copy  today. 


41/4% 

Assets  over 
$35,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


Join  this  army 
of  thrifty,  prosper¬ 
ous  people— Bank 
with  us  by  mail. 


—  ■  — —  —  ■  Mail  this  slip  today 
!  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
i  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 

■  booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 

■  World.” 

I 

B  Name . 

■ 

I  Address . 

I  City .  R  N-Y 

■  . 


I 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 


SPRAYERS 


Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  Important  job  in 
raising  field  crops  and  fruit.  Increase  yield 
50  to  200  per  cent.  Improve  quality.  Insure 
investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

Traction  Sprayer  has  1, 2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row;  4, 6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayers  for 
orchards,  groves,  and  field  crops,  have  3 
cylinder  pump;  pressure  regulator;  2  H.P. 
Engine;  100  gal.  tank.  Develops  300  lbs. 
pressure  with  one  spray  gun  or  several 
spray  rods.  With  or  without  truck. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  on  Eureka  Sprayers 


Zureka  Mower  Co. ,  Box  880,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  .of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  I 


aujusi- 

able 


.A. Steele,  Pres. 


Reversible 

r  PITCHER-TERRACER-GRADER 


Grow  Crops — 
Not  Bull  Frogs 


Some  Federal 
Land  Banks 
require  ter¬ 
racing  before 
making 
farm  loans 


OWENSBORO  DITCHER 


Greatest  crop  maker.  Drained 
and  doubled  crops  with  no  more 
work!  Stopped  soil- washing 
and  fertilizer  loss!  Worthless 
water- logged  land  brought  to 
top-sale  price!  Actual  MAR¬ 
TIN  records!  MARTIN  cuts  . 

ditches  for  any  purpose,  open  drain,  tile  or  irriga¬ 
tion;  cleans  ola  ditches;  terraces  to  stop  soil  wash¬ 
ing;  reclaims  swampy  land.  DRAINS  FLOODS; 
conserves  moisture.  Works  anywhere.  Horses  or 
tractor.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Fin®  catalog 
free.  Write  today  for  terms  and  10 -day  trial. 

&GRADERCO.  Box  34  Owensboro,  Ky. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV.  -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Thorough  Work 

"I'm  going  to  do  a  real  job  of  ster¬ 
ilizing  my  soil  this  year,”  said  an  In¬ 
diana  greenhouse  gardener.  "I  have  a 
thrashing  engine  that  will  carry  100 
lbs.  pressure  all  the  time.  I  am  follow¬ 
ing  your  directions  this  time.” 

This  sounded  good.  We  went  into 
the  greenhouse  where  the  steam  was 
being  forced  into  the  soil  in  one  bed. 
But  things  did  not  look  right.  There 
was  no  steam  arising  from  the  soil  al¬ 
though  the  treatment  had  been  going 
on  for  about  an  hour.  We  looked  at 
the  engine  and  sure  enough  the  pres¬ 
sure  gauge  registered  100  lbs.  Then  we 
saw  the  valve  in  the  pipe  carrying  the 
steam  to  the  soil.  It  was  half  open ! 

"Why  don't  you  open  that  valve  and 
let  the  steam  into  the  soil?”  we  asked 
the  engineer.  “Couldn't  keep  up  any 
pressure,”  he  replied.  His  fire  was  go¬ 
ing  full  blast  and  be  couldn’t  hold  the 
pressure  if  the  steam  escaped  through 
an  inch  pipe. 

Now  what  good  is  100  lbs.  pressure 
in  the  boiler  if  most  of  the  steam  is 
held  there?  The  object  of  steam  sterili¬ 
zation  of  the  soil  is  to  let  the  steam 
into  the  soil  and  cook  it.  It  is  the  heat 
in  the  soil  that  is  needed,  at  least  ISO 


lor  Plant  Disease 

minutes.  You  had  to  look  hard  and 
long  to  find  a  stinking  smut  head  in 
his  wheat  last  year.  And  last  j’ear  in 
Indiana  was  a  year  of  very  heavy 
smut  infestation,  25,  50  and  even  75 
per  cent  infestations  were  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  untreated  wheat.  The  copper 
carbonate  succeeded  for  John  McKee. 

J.  A.  Stephenson  wrote,  "My  wheat 
was  clean  but  some  of  my  neighbors’ 
wheat  was  heavily  docked  at  the  ele¬ 
vator  for  smut.”  He  used  a  smut  treat¬ 
ing  machine  and  did  a  thorough  job. 

The  secret  of  this  is  simply  thorough¬ 
ness.  Copper  carbonate  will  control 
stinking  smut  but  the  seed  must  be 
thoroughly  and  closely  covered  with  the 
dust.  The  wheat  should  have  a  grayish 
color  and  the  dust  should  not  be  loose¬ 
ly  attached  to  the  grains.  The  Benton 
County  farmer  failed  because  bis 
shoveling  of  the  wheat  did  not  coat  the 
seed  thoroughly.  c.  t.  Gregory. 

Indiana  Experiment  Station. 


Hens  in  the  Asparagus  Bed 

As  to  the  question  about  hens  and 
asparagus,  we  have  had  hens  running 
on  an  asparagus  bed  for  two  years 
past.  They  are  a  little  rough  on  it 


Treating  Seed  Wheat  in  Concrete  M'&cr 


degrees  for  one  hour  in  order  to  kill  the 
disease  germs. 

In  controlling  plant  diseases,  thor¬ 
oughness  in  every  detail  is  needed.  Con¬ 
trast  this  case  of  soil  sterilization  with 
another  where  the  gardener  used  two 
large  boilers  and  carried  100  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure  in  both.  He  steamed  bis  soil  from 
three  to  six  hours  and  did  not  stop  till 
he  had  a  temperature  of  180  degrees 
in  all  parts  of  the  soil.  He  used  a 
thermometer  and  knew  what  he  was 
doing.  This  man  can  grow  lettuce  with¬ 
out  the  “drop”  disease  and  tomatoes 
without  wilt. 

Last  year  a  Benton  County  farmer 
took  me  to  his  wheat  field  and  showed 
me  10  to  12  per  cent  of  stinking  smut. 
I  agreed  that  it  was  a  heavy  infesta¬ 
tion.  Then  he  went  on  to  say,  “I 
don’t  think  your  copper  carbonate 
treatment  is  worth  much.  I  treated 
this  seed  last  Fall  and  I  have  just  as 
much  smut  as  ever.” 

“You  treated  this  wheat  with  copper 
carbonate  ?” 

“I  did  and  I  followed  the  directions.” 

“How  did  you  do  the  treating?” 

“Well,  I  put  the  wheat  in  a  pile  and 
put  on  the  dust  and  then  shoveled  it 
over  till  every  grain  was  covered  with 
the  powder.  It  was  well  covered,  too.” 

I  couldn't  blame  this  farmer  for  say¬ 
ing  the  treatment  was  no  good.  But, 
contrast  this  case  with  John  McKee,  of 
Tippecanoe  County,  Ind.,  or  J.  A. 
Stephenson,  of  Clinton  County,  Ind. 
Mr.  McKee  used  a  concrete  mixing  ma¬ 
chine  and  tumbled  the  wheat  with  the 
copper  carbonate  dust  for  at  least  two 


sometimes,  but  the  good  they  do  in 
keeping  down  the  beetles  far  outweighs 
the  little  damage  they  do.  We  have 
not  sprayed  or  done  anything  else  to 
control  the  beetles ;  expect  to  let  bens 
run  as  long  as  I  have  an  asparagus 

bed.  HAMLIN  WOOLMAN. 

New  Jersey. 

From  my  own  experience  with  hens 
and  asparagus  I  can  say  they  will  dam¬ 
age  the  young  shoots.  As  the  young 
shoots  breaks  the  ground  the  tip  is 
round  and  white  and  looks  something 
like  a  “white  grub.”  The  chicken  be¬ 
ing  a  “bird  of  curiosity”  will  pick  at 
the  tops  of  the  young  shoots,  and  still 
not  eat  them.  My  hens  would  not  eat 
the  asparagus.  I  even  tried  them  w’ith 
cooked  asparagus,  but  they  would  dam¬ 
age  the  young  shoots,  r.  e.  eobinson. 

Long  Island. 

Our  kitchen  garden  is  so  arranged 
that  we  can  turn  our  hens  on  to  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  it  during  the  season. 
As  our  asparagus  was  planted  deep 
enough  to  prevent  injury  to  the  crowns 
by  the  hens  we  tried  turning  them  on 
it.  They  cleared  it  of  weeds,  grass  and 
hugs  and  kept  it  so,  hut  the  minute 
the  tender  stalks  appeared  they  ate 
them.  Consequently  during  the  as¬ 
paragus  season  they  had  to  be  kept  off 
the  bed.  When  the  season  was  over  we 
turned  them  in  again,  and  they  did 
good  work,  not  touching  the  grown 
plants.  MRS.  B.  L.  YORKE. 

Flapper  :  “I’d  like  to  try  on  that  rose 
dress  in  the  window.”  Clerk :  “Sorry, 
miss,  hut  that’s  a  lampshade.” — Credit 
lost. 
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Jbr  Economical  Transportation 


Proved  on  the  World’s  Greatest  Proving  Ground 


Offering  all  the  power,  speed 
and  stamina  of  an  improved 
valve-in-head  motor  .  .  .  con¬ 
structed  throughout  of  the  fin¬ 
est  quality  materials  available, 
with  precision  methods  of 
manufacturing  that  are  un¬ 
surpassed  .  .  .  and  with  its 
performance  and  dependabil¬ 
ity  proved  by  millions  of  miles 
of  testing  on  the  great  General 
Motors  Proving  Ground — 

— the  Bigger  and  Better  Chev¬ 
rolet  is  designed  and  built  to 
deliver  the  strenuous  perform¬ 


ance  a  motor  car  must  give 
when  used  on  the  farm. 

From  the  heavy,  banjo-type 
rear  axle  and  the  stronger, 
sturdier  frame  ...  to  the 
powerful  4-wheel  brakes  and 
ball  hearing  worm  and  gear 
steering  mechanism — this  sen¬ 
sational  new  car  is  built  to 
stand  up!  Every  unit  of  the 
chassis  is  designed  with  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  over- strength  that  as¬ 
sures  faultless  performance 
under  every  condition  of  usage. 
Nor  is  this  strength  confined  to 


the  chassis  alone — for  the  beau¬ 
tiful  new  Fisher  bodies  are  built 
of  the  strongest  and  most  dura¬ 
ble  combination  of  materials 
known  to  the  body  builder’s 
craft  .  .  .  wood  and  steel,  each 
reenforcing  the  other ! 

The  nearest  Chevrolet  dealer 
has  on  display  a  complete 
showing  of  the  new  Chevrolet 
models.  Go  see  them.  You’ll 
find  beauty,  performance  and 
high  quality  construction  that 
you  never  thought  possible  in 
an  automobile — at  such 
amazing  low  prices! 


QUALITY  AT  LOW  COST 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


The  COACH  v, 


The  Touring 
or  Roadster 
The 

Coupe  .  . 

The  4-Door 
Sedan  .  . 

The  Sport 
Cabriolet  . 


*495 

’595  ( Chassis  Only  ) 

Light  Delivery  7 E 

0/0  (Chassis  Only)  O/D 

*665 


All  prices  f.o.b.  Flint, 
Michigan 
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Pays  BIG  PROFIT 

on 

GRAINS 

THE  importance  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer  for  com,  oats,  wheat  and  other  grains,  is 
recognized  today  by  the  really  successful  farmer. 

Top  dress  small  grain  with  150  lbs.  per  acre  after 
growth  starts  in  the  spring.  Side  dress  com  when 
8  to  10  inches  high.  You  will  see  for  yourself  that 
it’s  Nitrate  of  Soda,  not  luck,  that  gives  better  grain 
and  increased  per  acre  yield. 

Wheat  fertilized  with  Nitrate  of  Soda  makes  5 
to  10  bushels  more  per  acre.  Oats  increase  15  to 
20  bushels.  Com  from  15  to  30  bushels  . .  .  and  it 
is  these  extra  bushels  that  make  real  profit  for  you. 
Nitrate  of  Soda  is  almost  magic  on  every  crop* 
You  can  use  it  to  big  advantage. 

Fertilizer  Book  FREE 

Cut  new  44-page  book,  “ How  to  Use  Chilean  Nitrate  o/Sodlw, 
will  be  sent  to  you  free,  on  request.  Tells  how  and  when 
to  fertilize  all  crops.  Please  ask  for  Booklet  No.  1  or  tear  out 
this  advertisement  and  send  it  with  your  name  and  eddfOS9* 


EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

57  William  Street  New  York 9  it  K  j 

Please  direct  your  letter  to  Dept.  20-D 


Chilean 


Daniel  Hughes  (Ohio)  Coins 
Into  $1000  a  Month  Average  Sales 

DANIEL  HUGHES,  ButlerCo.,  OHIO,  worked  in 
a  Bank  until  failing  health  forced  him  to  seek  out¬ 
door  work.  He  answered  one  of  our  ads  like  this 
and  applied  for  a  Stark  Salesman  appointment.  That  was  about 
a  year  ago.  Today,  he  is  averaging  over  $1,000  (One  Thousand , 

Dollars)  a  month  sales  of  Stark  Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 

Flowering,  Shrubs,  Rose  Bushes,  etc.  In  last  4  weeks  he  sold 
$1,049-66 — an  average  of  $262.41  per  week  in  sales! 

Thousands  of  Men  8C WomenDoing 

Wp|  V  F  T*  KEGLEY,  ILLINOIS  (a  retired  Shoe 
A*  Salesman)  sold  $959. 60 in  5  weeks— making 
$191.92  in  average  sales  per  week!  WM.  WEHNER,  a  PENN,  farmer,  cleaned  up 
$1,468.00  sales  in  5  weeks!  MRS.  CLARA  SELFRIDGE,  Rice  Co.,  KANSAS  (who  has 
sold  for  us  for  26  years)  often  sells  $200.00  or  more  a  week  I  Our  fine,  exclusive  varieties 
also  attract  sales  to  our  men.  The  fact  that  ours  are  The  Largest  Nurseries  in  the 
World — Oldest  in  America  helps  our  salesmen  gain  BIG  SALES  EVERYWHERE. 

BIG  NEW  SALES-Multiplying  Help  Plan 


Hughes 

Ohio 


FREE  TO  YOU  IMMEDIATELY! 


An  outfit  that  will  interest 
everyone  you  call  on.  A  Free 
Special  Sales  Plan  that  will  show  you 
just  how  to  approach,  interest  and  GET 
SALES  from  prospective  customers. 
WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  AND  LIB¬ 
ERAL  PLAN  OF  CASH  COMMIS¬ 
SIONS  PAID  WEEKLY! 

Address  Box  S.  W.  1*08 

STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES 

Largest  in  the  World — Oldest  in  America 
at  LOUISIANA,  MO.— 112  Years 

H  IS  H 


1 

dl 


1  STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES,  BoxS.W.**08 
Louisiana,  Mo.  E.  N.  Y.  3-8-28 

|  I  would  like  to  become  your  local  salesman  and 

|  sel1  □  Shrubfltc. (check  which  y°u  would  Pre* 
I  fer  to  sell).  Send  me  details  of  your  Stark  Selling 
|  Proposition  for  Men  and  Women. 

I 
I 


Name. 


I  St.  or  R.  F.  D.  No . I 

I  1 

^P.  O . State . ^jj 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Study  of  the 

The  Marginal  Apple  Tree 

According  to  the  records  from  cur¬ 
rent  government  reports  the  1927  ap¬ 
ple  crop  was  approximately  one-half 
that  of  the  1920  crop,  yet  the  growers 
will  receive  more  net  returns  from  the 
production  of  1927.  Present  prices  of 
apples  compared  to  last  season's  dis¬ 
couraging  returns  point  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  reducing  the  number  of  bushels 
of  low-grade  fruit  marketed  in  heavy 
crop  years  if  apple  growing  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  profitable  business.  Without 
adequate  profit  we  cannot  keep  the  or¬ 
chard  plant  up  in  repairs  and  new 
planting  so  that  in  the  future  we  might 
cash  iu  when  prices  received  are  in  a 
better  relation  with  our  cost. 

It  would  seem  that  now  is  the  proper 
time  to  take  action  while  the  facts  are 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  growers. 
Under  low-grade  fruit  we  can  classify 
undesirable  varieties,  improperly  packed 
packages,  and  fruit  which  should  not 
be  marketed  as  fresh  fruit.  Under  these 
three  classifications  there  is  ample  op¬ 
portunity  for  improvement  in  the  apple 
industry.  It  may  take  rather  severe 
laws  to  make  auy  decided  changes,  but 
I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  making  new 
laws.  The  conditions  can  and  should 
be  remedied  in  other  ways.  The  cure 
should  come  from  the  growers  volun¬ 
tarily. 

We  cannot  take  a  certain  list  of  va¬ 
rieties  and  say  they  are  worthless ;  cut 
them  all  out,  or  graft  to  more  profitable 
varieties.  For  instance,  in  our  orchards 
under  our  method  of  culture  (sod 
mulch)  and  management  the  Grimes, 
Baldwin  and  Gravenstein  are  not  prof¬ 
itable  varieties,  while  doubtless  they 
are  quite  profitable  in  other  sections. 
In  deciding  which  are  the  undesirable 
varieties  for  a  certain  section  one 
should  consider  the  size  of  the  orchard, 
the  type,  whether  commercial  or  home, 
the  market  demand  for  certain  varie¬ 
ties,  the  soil,  labor  conditions,  the 
adaptability  to  soil  and  seasonal  con¬ 
ditions  and  numerous  other  factors 
which  should  be  known.  There  are 
quite  a  sizable  number  of  varieties 
grown  in  the  nursery  and  advertised 
for  sale  which  are  not  profitable  to 
plant  under  present  conditions.  We 
might  temper  this  statement  a  little  by 
saying,  not  nearly  as  profitable  as  other 
varieties.  It  would  seem  that  the  grow¬ 
ers  should  take  some  means  to  discour¬ 
age  the  growing  and  selling  of  these 
varieties  for  nursery  stock. 

The  purchaser  of  nursery  stock,  if 
not  well  posted,  should  consult  his 
Farm  Bureau  manager  or  some  compe¬ 
tent  orchardist,  or  better  yet,  three  or 
four  fruit  men  who  are  familiar  w7ith 
the  location,  before  placing  his  order. 
It  looks  now  as  if  the  eastern  grower 
will  be  forced  to  grow  more  of  the  high 
quality  new  varieties  if  he  is  to  com¬ 
pete  successfully  with  the  western 
grower  and  obtain  a  profit  necessary 
to  maintain  bis  orchard  plant  at  its 
peak  of  productivity.  The  McIntosh 
and  Delicious  families  seem  to  top  the 
heap  at  present,  although  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
research  in  crossing  and  developing 
new  types  and  varieties  of  the  apple. 
We  need  a  good  late  apple  of  better 
quality  than  Rome,  and  a  high  produc¬ 
tion  early  red  apple  to  take  the  place 
of  Wealthy.  There  is  a  real  need  for 
several  new  varieties.  We  are  looking 
for  greater  results  with  Cortland  and 
Starking  as  they  become  better  known 
to  the  trade.  Baldwin  and  Northern 
Spy  are  good  when  well  grown,  but  the 
day  of  the  gray  Baldwins  and  pie- 
baker  Spy  are  about  numbered  as  prof¬ 
itable  shipping  varieties.  Hubbardston 
and  Sutton  are  sick,  while  such  varie¬ 
ties  as  Ben  Davis,  King,  Snow,  Wag- 
enei’,  Roxbury  Russet  ami  Grimes  are 


Apple  Situation 

fast  losing  ground  in  competition  with 
the  new  faces.  I  think  the  better  va¬ 
riety  program  advocated  by  the  exten¬ 
sion  service  of  the  New  England 
States,  especially  the  top-working  of 
the  old  varieties  to  the  New  England 
seven,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  New  England  seven  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : :  McIntosh,  Baldwin,  Delicious, 
Wealthy,  Gravenstein,  R.  I.  Greening, 
and  Spy.  For  Central  New  York  I 
would  substitute  Starking  and  Red 
Rome  for  Gravenstein  and  Baldwin. 

Undesirable  varieties  under  15  years 
of  age,  if  of  proper  stock,  can  be  easily 
shifted  to  good  varieties  by  top-work¬ 
ing.  Five  years  should  bring  grafts 
into  commercial  bearing  if  trees  are 
thrifty  and  of  good  stock.  Stock  which 
blights  easily  or  develops  collar  rot 
should  be  avoided.  Duchess,  Grimes 
and  King  are  addicted  to  collar  rot, 
while  such  varieties  as  Wealthy,  Opal¬ 
escent,  Sutton  or  Alexander  are  quite 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  blight  if  there 
are  infections  in  the  vicinity  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  will  ruin  the  scions 
and  sometimes  cause  serious  damage  to 
the  stock.  A  list  of  varieties  having 
a  stock  which  is  resistant  to  common 
diseases  may  be  obtained  from  your 
Experiment  Station  if  you  are  in  doubt 
as  to  the  desirability  of  top-working. 

It  is  often  the  best  procedure  if 
grower  has  sufficient  bearing  surface  to 
carry  the  plant,  to  cut  the  undesirable 
varieties  and  replant  with  the  type 
wanted.  Another  method  of  making 
the  change  is  to  plant  new  stock  beside 
the  old  and  leave  them  for  three  or 
four  years  before  cutting  the  bearing 
trees.  This  gives  the  young  stock  a 
chance  to  become  established  and  short¬ 
ens  the  time  that  the  area  would  be 
barren  of  bearing  surface.  The  young . 
stock  seems  to  grow  nearly  as  weld 
planted  in  this  way  as  in  the  open  fielui, 
provided  it  is  given  proper  care  anU 
undue  shading  is  avoided.  ' 

After  inspecting  old  New  York  or¬ 
chards  and  watching  the  l’esults  over  a 
period  of  years  in  our  own  orchards,  it 
would  seem  to  the  writer  that  the  best 
practice  for  a  commercial  orchardist  is 
to  keep  constantly  planting  new  stock. 
This  will  enable  the  grower  to  keep  up- 
to-date  on  proper  variety,  and  it  will 
mean  that  a  larger  proportion  of  bear¬ 
ing  surface  will  be  on  young  wood.  The 
younger  wood  will  produce  better  size 
and  color  and  the  smaller  tree  can  be 
handled  to  better  advantage  through¬ 
out  the  season. 

It  would  doubtless  be  very  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  cut  all  apple  trees  at  30  to  40 
years  of  age,  depending  on  the  variety, 
and  depend  on  younger  trees  constantly 
to  renew  bearing  surface.  Some  of  the 
older  fruit  growers  will  probably  say, 
too  radical.  I  don’t  expect  that  grow¬ 
ers  who  cultivate  high-priced  land  will 
agree  with  me  on  this  point,  and  I  can 
imagine  that  it  would  work  a  distinct 
hardship  in  some  cases,  but  who  wants 
to  trim,  spray,  thin  or  pick  50  to  00- 
year-old  apple  trees? 

If  all  of  the  40-year-old  apple  trees 
throughout  the  apple  -  producing  sec¬ 
tions  could  be  cut  in  the  next  10  years 
and  new  orchards  of  new  varieties 
planted  to  take  their  place,  the  apple 
industry  would  certainly  show  a  dis¬ 
tinct  improvement.  Just  think  of  the 
percentage  of  cull  and  second  -  grade 
apples  it  would  eliminate.  If  we  could 
take  a  10-years  stretch  I  do  not  think 
the  growers  would  lose  a  cent,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  it  would  double 
the  net  income  of  the  entire  group  af¬ 
fected.  It  is  this  surplus  of  culls  and 
seconds  from  old  run-down  orchards, 
undesirable  varieties  and  mismanaged 
orchards  due  to  growing  fruit  on  cull 
trees  and  marginal  land  that  keeps  the 
(Continued  on  Page  354) 
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Borers  in  Maple  Tree 

I  send  an  insect,  a  bug  or  beetle  of 
some  kind,  I  found  on  my  cut  -  leaf 
maple.  There  were  10  of  them  .just  like 
this  one,  all  dead,  with  their  stings  well 
in  the  tree.  Is  there  any  harm  done 
by  them?  g.  d. 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  often  that  retribution  comes 
to  wrongdoers  in  as  wholesale  a  man¬ 
ner  as  in  the  case  of  these  maple  borers. 
The  specimen  that  G.  D.  sent  showed 
that  these  10  dead  culprits  were  the 
pigeon  horntail  borer,  an  insect  that 
lays  its  eggs  in  maples,  beeches,  elms 
and  sometimes  in  apple,  pear  and  syca¬ 
more. 

The  pigeon  horntail  with  its  long  egg 
depositor  bores  a  hole  in  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  and  when  the  hole  is  com¬ 
pleted  she  lays  an  egg  at  the  bottom. 
Here  the  egg  hatches  and  the  grub 
bores  a  tunnel  through  the  wood  of  the 
tree,  and  when  there  are  several  of  the 
grubs  present  the  tree  is  undoubtedly 
injured.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
pigeon  horntail  does  not  usually  attack 


Pigeon  Horntail  Above;  Ichneumon 
Fly  Below 


a  tree  unless  it  is  weakened  and  al¬ 
ready  diseased.  This  does  not  seem  to 
hold  true  in  all  cases,  for  occasionally 
the  insect  appears  to  lay  its  eggs  in 
strong,  healthy  trees. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  female,  when 
drilling  a  hole  in  a  tree,  will  often  get 
her  ovipositor  wedged  in  the  bark  so 
tightly  that  she  cannot  withdraw  it  and 
simply  remains  a  prisoner  until  she 
dies.  It  is  interesting  that  G.  D.  found 
10  of  the  females  which  had  met  their 
Waterloo  on  the  trunk  of  this  one 
maple.  Whether  each  one  had  succeeded 
in  depositing  an  egg  before  she  died 
could  only  be  determined  by  digging 
into  the  tree  to  see  whether  there  are 
10  grubs  burrowing  in  the  wood. 

We  know  of  no  way  to  control  the 
attacks  of  the  pigeon  horntail.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  borer  has  an  enemy  in  the 
form  of  a  large  ichneumon  fly  with  a 
long,  slender  ovipositor,  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure.  This  large  para¬ 
site  determines  somehow  where  the 
pigeon  horntail  is  working  and  with  its 
long  ovipositor  bores  into  the  wood  and  j 
lays  an  egg  in  the  burrow  of  the  horn  i 
tail  grub.  The  egg  of  the  ichneumon  j 
hatches  and  the  tiny  larva  works  along 
the  burrow  until  it  finds  the  grub  of  j 
the  horntail,  when  it  attaches  itself  to 
the  latter  as  a  parasite  and  eventually 
kills  its  host. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  great  number 
of  parasites  that  work  upon  and  kill 
the  pests  that  attack  our  crops  and 
shade-trees  we  would  suffer  much  more 
loss  than  we  do.  glenn  w.  hebkick. 


Plant  Bigger  Profits 

with  this  Amazing  Drill  f 


“I  have  the  most  even  stand  of 
wheat  I  ever  saw — without  a  skip  in 
the  field,’’  writes  Joseph  Thomas , 
who  uses  a  Superior  Drill. 


Thousands  of  Farmers  Now  Making  More  Money 


by  SUPERIOR  Scientific  Planting! 


DON’T  handicap  your  crops  with  an 
old  worn-out  drill.  Make  every  seed 
you  plant  this  year  give  you  a  full  return. 
Make  every  acre  show  a  maximum  profit. 
Plant  for  the  biggest  harvest  you  ever 
had.  Use  a  nev/  improved  Superior  Drill. 

The  new  improved  Superior  is  the  most 
amazing  grain  drill  ever  built.  It  has  ex¬ 
clusive  features  found  in  no  other  drill.  It 
works  effectively  in  any  kind  of  soil.  It 
handles  any  kind  of  seed.  It  is  easy  to 
pull.  It  is  simple  to  operate.  It  is  built 
to  outperform  and  outlast  any  grain  drill 
on  the  market. 

Seed  Planted  with,  a  SUPERIOR 
Can’t  Help  but  GROW! 

The  Superior  Drill  sows  evenly.  It  spaces 
the  seed  with  perfect  precision.  It  de¬ 
posits  just  the  right  number  of  seeds.  It 
plants  at  just  the  right  depth — uniformly. 
It  covers  the  seed  evenly. 

What  is  the  result?  No  skipping.  No 
bunching.  No  wasted  seed.  No  wasted 
land.  And — at  harvest  time — no  wasted 
profits! 

“I  have  used  all  kinds  of  drills,”  writes 
Mr.  William  Haskins,  “and  have  found 
the  Superior  Drill  the  best  made  and 
most  even  drill  to  use.”  Mr.  J.  M.  Swartz 


writes,  “No  other  drill  but  the  Superior 
will  be  found  on  any  of  our  farms.” 

Proved  on  Farms 

Throughout  the  Country 

Farmers  from  every  part  of  the  country — raising 
different  kinds  of  crops — all  have  the  same  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  Superior  Drills.  Why?  Because  sci¬ 
entific  planting  means  full  crops — greater  prof¬ 
its!  Every  seed  planted  with  a  Superior  Drill  is 
planted  right!  It  has  every  chance  to  grow.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Blackford  writes,“This  Superior  runs  very 
light,  is  perfectly  balanced,  and  everyone  who 
has  seen  my  growing  crops  says  it  is  the  most 
evenly  sown  grain  they  ever  saw.” 

See  for  Yourself  what  a 
SUPERIOR  Drill  V/ill  Do! 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  the  out¬ 
standing  quality  of  Superior  seeding  machines. 
Thousands  of  farmers  like  yourself  are  mak¬ 
ing  bigger  farm  profits  from  their  use.  Prob¬ 
ably  several  of  your  neighbors  own  Superiors. 
Talk  to  them.  Or,  better  still,  see  for  yourself! 

Get  Ready  for  Spring 
Planting  NOW! 

See  a  Superior  Drill  demonstrated  by  the  dealer 
who  sells  it.  See  how  it  is  built — with  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings  for  light  draught  —  Alemite  lu¬ 
brication  for  long  life — many  scientific  features 
of  construction  that  make  for  perfect  planting. 
Prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  that  a  Superior 
Drill  will  give  you  the  kind  of  service  that  pays 
for  itself  in  saving  of  time,  saving  in  seed  and  in 
full  yield  per  acre. 


Don’t  delay.  Resolve  to  give  this  year’s  crop  the 
benefit  of  perfect  planting — with  a  Superior  Drill. 

The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co. 

576  Monroe  Street 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Our  new  free 
book  “Drilling  for 
Dollars”  tells  you  the 
“how”  and  “why”  of 
scientific  planting.  It  tells 
you  how  to  make  the  .most 
of  your  time,  your  seed, 
your  land.  It  tells  you, 
specifically,  how  Supe¬ 
rior  Drills  plant  each 
seed  as  carefully  as 
though  you  planted  it 
by  hand — how  such 
planting  will  bring 
amazing  returns  in  bushels  per  acre- 
This  book  “Drilling  for  Dollars 
now  ready  for  you.  Mail  this  coupon 
today  and  we’ll  send  you  a  copy  with¬ 
out  cost  —  without  obligation. 


The  American  Seeding  Machine  Company 
576  Monroe  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  your  new,  free  book  “Drill¬ 
ing  for  Dollars.” 


GRAIN  DRILLS. 


OTHER  Superior  Black  Hawk  Spreaders,  Superior  Buckeye  Cultivators,  Supe- 
CT  TUrp  tap  r‘°r  Corn  Planters,  Superior  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Broadcast  Sowers — 
O  U  I  FI\  1  v’  IV  implements  known  the  world  over  for  superior  service.  Thev,  too.  are 
PR.DTYT  tptQ  illustrated  and  described  in  “Drilling  for  Dollars”— an  additional 
t  KtUUbie  reason  why  you  want  the  book. 


Address . . 


R.  F.  D. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

STEEL  POSTS' '•  GATES  BARBED  WIRE  •  PAINT  V  ROOF  INC 


PRICES  SLASHED  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  W  ire  j  Paints,  Roofing.  Factory 
to  You.  ia-to-24-hour  service.  We  Pay  Freight.  Ifitsef 
man  Fence  now  SUPER-Gaivanized  with  99  34- 
100  per  cent  pure  zinc,  same  quality  as  on 
Telephone  Wire.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog! 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.230  Muncie,  Ind, 
tgzi=x=rTtrr:  ill  pp  L-C-E-l-fl 


£ 
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MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with“Hercules“ 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 


i  i 


Quick  tor  Agerst'sOffer 

profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
In  my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1130  29th  Sfc.  Centervll'e.  lows 


r. 


Ask  your  Ford- 
son  dealer  or 
write  us  for  the 
answer. 

A  new  question 
every  month- 
watch  for  itl 


Cuarais- 
teed  to 
H  andSe 

wet,  dry  or 
lumpy  lime 
and  all  fer¬ 
tilizers;  spreads  75  to 
10,000  pounds  per  acre 
evenly  even  on  hilly 
ground.  Patented  auger 
force  feed  can  not  clog; 
no  caking.  Fits  in  place 
of  end  gate;  changes  in 
midfield  from  one  wagon 
or  truck  to  any  other 
quickly,  easily.  Saves 
time,  labor,  money  by 
handling  fertilizer  only 
once.  Thousands  in  use. 
Guaranteed.  Write  for 
lowered  price  and 
FREE  Soil  Tester. 

Spreads 
20  Fees  Wide 


FREE 

SOIL  TESTER 

Tells  instantly  if  your 
soil  is  sour;  used  by 
soil  experts.  Send  your 
name  and  address  for 
FREE  Soil  Tester, 
simple  directions  how 
to  use.  Get  lowered 
price  on  the  popular 
“HOLDEN.”  Certain 
to  increase  crops. 
Write  now. 

The  Holden  Co. 

lac. 

Dept.  518,  Pearia.IH. 
Sold  by 

fohn  Deere  Dealers 
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MARK 


Eastern  Farmers 
Know  These  Lines 

They  have  proven  their 
worth  through  long  and 
faithful  service.  We 
are  prepared  to  supply 
authentic 

Machines  and 

W alter  A.  W ood 

Mowers  and  Parts 

These  splendid  machines, 
long  known,  are  available  in  one 
and  two-horse  sizes.  Strong, 
sturdy  construction  for  rough 
Eastern  conditions.  Cutter  bar 
follows  unevenness  of  ground. 

Will  cut  banks  and  terraces  at 
an  angle. 

REPAIR  PARTS  for  Walter  A. 

Wood  Binders,  Reapers,  Manure 
Spreaders  and  Harrows. 


One-Horse,  3 Vz  ft. 
and  4  if.  cut 


Repair  Parts 

Adriance  -  Platt 

If  you  have  Adrianee-Platt  Ma¬ 
chines  you  can  get  authentic  parts 
that  will  fit  properly  and  give  as 
good  service  as  the  original  ones.  __ 

Universal  Tractor 

and 

Moline  ^Chilled  Plow 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  parts 
for  these  tools  that  can  be  relied 
upon  as  dependable. 

Me  Whorter  fee? 

LIME  AND 

FERTILIZER  jU  W  H.1V 

Sows  broadcast  or 
side-dresses  rows  of 
growing  crops.  The 
most  complete  fertili¬ 
zer  distributor  line  on 
the  market  with  sizes 
and  adjustments  for 
every  requirement. 

W rite  for  FreeFold- 
ers— Mention  the  lines 
that  interest  you. 

BATEMAN  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

1814-A  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Distributors  of  Farm  Operating  Equipment 


lllif 


Grass  makes  its  best  growth 
when  weather  is  cool  and  mois¬ 
ture  plenty.  It  is  then  that  grass 
is  most  in  need  of  available  nitro¬ 
gen.  For  results  during  the  most  favorable  part  of  the  season 
top  dress  your  one  to  three-year-old  seedings  with  CALUREA. 

On  older  seedings  use  a  high-nitrogen  complete  fertilizer, 
as  8-6-6. 

CALUREA  (pronounced  Ca-lu-re-a)  is  both  quick  and  lasting. 
One-fifth  of  its  nitrogen  is  in  nitrate  form  and  immediately 
effective;  the  other  four-fifths  is  in  a  water-soluble  organic 
form,  the  same  as  in  liquid  manure. 


Nitrogen  34%= Ammonia  41.3%  combined  with  14%  Soluble  Lime 

A  BAG  TO  AN  ACRE  IS  ENOUGH. 

Introductory  Price — $6.00  for  a  100-lb.  bag 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  CALUREA  we  will  ship  a  bag, 
freight  paid,  to  any  railroad  station  in  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  or  Pennsylvania,  on  receipt  of 
P.  O.  money  order,  for  $6.00.  Delivery  made  in  March  or  April. 
Write  your  name,  address,  and  freight  station  plainly. 


“It’s  Nitrogen  from  the  Air” 

SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


285  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


«  0S.OI  «V» 0$  , 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you*ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Marginal  Apple  Tree 

(Continued  from  Page  352) 
best  commercial  orchardist  from  plac¬ 
ing  a  high  percentage  of  fancy  fruit  in 
first  -  class  packages  on  the  market. 
Why?  Because  in  good  crop  years  the 
total  crop  is  so  large  that  the  grower 
of  ordinary  fruit  is  forced  to  sell  very 
low.  The  ordinary  fruit  is  often  sold  in 
direct  competition  with  the  commercial 
grades,  thus  pulling  their  selling  price 
down  to  a  point  that  will  not  allow  the 
grower  to  spend  enough  for  the  spray 
program,  thinning,  packing  and  other 
necessary  expenses  to  place  a  high- 
grade  pack  on  the  market,  or  often¬ 
times  as  high  a  percentage  of  IT.  S. 
No.  1  or  U.  S.  Fancy  as  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  and  still  keep  out  of  the  red.  If 
the  best  commercial  growers  did  not 
have  this  detrimental  competition  they 
could  afford  to  spend  more  for  packing 
and  advertising,  and  with  fewer  varie¬ 
ties  would  be  in  a  very  much  improved 
position  to  form  co-operatives  and  to 
compete  with  other  apple  -  producing 
sections. 

It  would  seem  to  the  writer  that  the 
whole  problem  of  over-production  cen¬ 
ters  on  these  marginal  orchards.  Lack 
of  care  is  causing  thousands  of  trees 
to  drop  out  every  year.  Also  insect 
pests  and  fungous  diseases  take  their 
toll.  The  wise  grower  is  not  waiting 
for  these  agencies  but  is  cutting  the 
old  marginal  trees  and  replanting  with 
new  varieties  which  can  be  grown  with 

profit.  HAROLD  R.  HITCHING S. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Van  Fleet  Raspberry 

This  raspberry  resulted  from  a  cross 
made  by  the  late  Dr.  Van  Fleet  in  1911. 
It  was  a  seedling  of  the  Chinese  Rubus 
innominatus,  hybridized  with  Cuthbert. 
Tests  of  the  variety  were  started  at 
the  Tennessee  station  in  1925,  plants 
being  received  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Growth  was  healthy  and 
vigorous,  and  the  plants  propagated 
freely  from  the  tips,  as  well  as  forming 
suckers.  The  Van  Fleet  bloomed  late 
in  1926,  but  this  proved  to  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage,  inasmuch  as  the  berries  rip¬ 
ened  after  other  varieties  had  nearly 
ceased  bearing,  and  thus  prolonged  the 
red  raspberry  season. 

Late  blooming  again  proved  of  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  in  1927,  this  variety 
being  the  only  one  that  escaped  the 
severe  frost  of  April  23,  which  killed 
many  of  the  blossoms  and  young  fruits 
of  all  other  varieties  at  the  Knoxville 
station.  The  Van  Fleet  began  to  bloom 
May  6,  1927;  the  first  ripe  fruits  were 
picked  June  7,  and  ripening  continued 
until  the  middle  of  July,  the  berries 
being  produced  in  abundance  along  the 
fruiting  branches. 

During  this  time  140  pints  of  berries 
were  picked  from  the  10  original  two- 
year-old  plants  and  the  40  one-year-old 
plants  set  in  the  Spring  of  1926.  This 
yield  does  not  take  into  account  the 
large  number  of  berries  that  fell  to  the 
ground  during  the  several  weeks  of  the 
ripening  period.  Two-year-old  hushes 
have  borne  from  5  to  10  quarts  each, 
showing  that  good  yields  may  he  ex¬ 
pected  from  this  variety. 

To  one  accustomed  to  the  fruits  of 
standard  varieties  of  red  raspberries, 
the  fruit  of  the  Van  Fleet  is  somewhat 
disappointing,  being  variable  in  color 
and  more  like  the  black  raspberry  in 
shape.  It  is  softer  than  those  of  the 
common  red  varieties,  and  falls  readily 
from  the  bushes  when  ripe.  The  ease 
with  which  the  fruit  separates  from 
the  plants  might  prove  of  advantage  if 
the  plants  were  pruned  in  such  a  way 
that  sheets  could  be  spread  under  them 
and  the  fruit  removed  by  shaking  in¬ 
stead  of  by  the  slow  hand-picking  of 
individual  berries. 

While  the  fruit  of  Van  Fleet  has  un¬ 
desirable  characteristics  in  size,  shape, 
color  and  texture,  it  is  of  sufficiently 


good  quality  to  make  the  variety  of 
value  for  home  use.  It  retains  its 
freshness  remarkably  well,  and  is  much 
less  susceptible  to  molding  than  are 
the  fruits  of  many  of  the  standard  va¬ 
rieties. 

Tests  at  the  Tennessee  station  show 
that  the  Van  Fleet  is  an  especially  vig¬ 
orous  variety,  having  remarkable  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  various  leaf  and  cane 
diseases  which  seriously  injure  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  of  red  raspberry  in  the 
Southern  States.  During  the  seasons 
of  1926  and  1927  observations  were 
made  on  a  number  of  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  red  and  black  rasp¬ 
berry  as  to  vigor  of  plant  growth  and 
freedom  from  disease,  and  the  Van 
Fleet  seemed  to  be  superior  to  all  the 
others  in  these  respects. 

Standard  varieties  of  red  and  black 
raspberry  are  generally  set  from  3  to  4 
ft.  apart,  in  rows  about  8  ft.  apart.  The 
large,  vigorous  growth  of  the  Van 
Fleet,  however,  requires  that  the  plants 
be  given  more  space.  As  a  result  of 
observations  at  this  station  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  plants  be  set  8  ft.  apart, 
in  rows  at  least  10  ft.  apart.  This  will 
allow  room  for  the  vigorous  shoots  to 
bend  down  and  root  at  the  tips  without 
completely  closing  the  space  between 
the  rows.  A  planting  8x10  ft.  would 
require  about  545  plants  to  set  one  acre. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  the  rank-grow¬ 
ing  canes  of  the  Van  Fleet  raspberry 
erect,  especially  when  they  are  loaded 
with  fruit.  It  is  advised  that  a  stake 
be  driven  in  the  ground  near  each 
plant,  leaving  about  5 y2  ft.  extending 
above  the  ground.  The  canes  are  then 
tied  to  the  stake  and  their  tops  cut  off 
about  6  in.  above  the  stake.  At  the 
end  of  the  fruiting  season  the  old  canes 
are  cut  out  and  vigorous  new  ones  tied 
to  the  stake. 

The  majority  of  red  raspberries  pro¬ 
duce  new  plants  by  means  of  suckers 
from  the  roots,  but  the  Van  Fleet  is 
similar  to  the  black  raspberries  in  that 
most  of  its  new  plants  are  produced  by 
the  long  canes,  which  bend  over  and 
root  where  the  tips  come  into  contact 
with  the  soil.  For  rapid  production  of 
plants,  therefore,  canes  should  not  be 
tied  to  stakes  and  held  erect,  but  should 
be  allowed  to  bend  down  so  that  the 
tips  will  touch  the  ground.  Fastening 
the  tips  down  with  a  peg  and  covering 
them  with  a  little  soil  will  hasten  the 
production  of  new  plants.  Canes  so 
treated  in  the  late  Summer  produce 
well-rooted  tips,  suitable  for  setting  in 
a  permanent  location  the  following 
Spring. 

The  great  vigor  of  the  Van  Fleet 
raspberry,  its  freedom  from  disease, 
and  its  ability  to  withstand  hot,  dry 
weather  commend  this  variety  for  the 
home  garden  in  the  South. 

Grape  Program  Outlined 

Erie  County,  Pennsylvania,  grape 
growers  are  considering  a  grape  cultu¬ 
ral  program,  outlined  by  County  Agent 
It.  H.  Engle.  This  program  consists  of 
the  following  principles : 

Apply  fertilizer ;  plow  vineyard  early, 
not  later  than  May  15 ;  maintain  a  dust 
mulch  with  at  least  six  cultivations; 
apply  at  least  two  Bordeaux  sprays; 
stop  cultivation  around  Aug.  1  and  sow 
a  cover  crop. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Erie 
County  grape  growers,  held  at  North 
East,  it  was  shown  from  cost  account¬ 
ing  systems  that  the  cost  of  an  acre  of 
grapes  was  a  little  over  .$106.  It  was 
shown  that  three  tons  of  grapes  per 
acre  are  necessary  to  insure  profit,  and 
that  a  better  pack  aiming  for  the  table 
trade  should  be  made.  Further,  it  is 
contended  that  a  grape  program,  with 
an  effort  to  recapture  table  trade,  will 
mean  profit,  while  the  many  vineyards 
that  should  never  have  been  set  will  be 
eliminated.  n. 
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Some  suggestions  from 
the  thousands  of  bargains 
in  Montgomery  Ward’s 
New  Spring  Catalogue 


*► 


Cord  and  Balloon  Tires 
$4.45  to  $24.45 

All  Riverside  tires  are  full  size, 
made  of  new  live  rubber  and 
guaranteed  for  12,000  miles. 
You  save  $5  to  $15  on  every  one 
^  of  our  Riverside  tires. 


■y 


Cream  Separators 
$19.95  to  $81.55 

Our  separators  are  made  in  our 
own  factory.  They  are  mechan¬ 
ically  perfect.  Separators  are 
sold  for  cash  or  on  easy  terms. 


•>- 


Team  Harness 
$39.95  to  $75.95 


We  use  only  select  bark 
tanned  steer  hide  in  our 
harness.  We  specialize  in 
metal  to  metal  harness.  Sold 
on  easy  terms. 


•v- 
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Reed  and 
Fibre  Sets 
$28.95  to 
$68.95 

Our  reed  and  fibre  sets  are  of  newest 
designs  and  are  finely  upholstered. 


House  and  Barn 
Paint 

All  of  our  house  paint 
is  sold  under  a  posi¬ 
tive  guarantee.  If  it 
should  fail  to  stand 
up  we  will  supply  new 
paint  free  and  pay  for 
putting  it  on. 


Wise  buying  is 

the  best  saving 


Radio  Broadcast 

Listen  to  the  RIVERSIDE  Trail  Blazers 

Every  Monday  night  from  stations 

WJZ  WHAM  WLW  WHAS 

WBAL  KDK  A  WBT  WMC 

WBZA  KYW  WSB  KVOO 

WBZ  WRHN  WREN  WBAP 

WJR  KWK 

at  8  P.M. Central  StandardTime — at  9  P.M.Eastern  StandardTims 


THE  successful  people  of  the  world  are  those  who  buy 
shrewdly,  who  make  their  dollars  go  farther,  and  who 
have  money  left  after  wise  buying  has  satisfied  their  needs . 

Among  our  thousands  of  customers  we  are  proud  to 
number  many  of  the  nation’s  most  careful  buyers.  These 
experienced  men  and  women  have  compared  prices.  They 
have  studied  quality.  They  know  values.  They  continue 
to  send  their  orders  to  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  because 
there  they  find  the  values  they  demand. 

That  such  buyers  are  satisfied  is  no  accident.  It  is  a  rule 
of  Montgomery  Ward  that  every  customer  is  to  be  satisfied. 
All  merchandise  is  guaranteed.  You  buy  in  confidence. 
We  respect  your  confidence.  This  has  been  our  method 
for  56  years.  Use  this  book  of  bargains  for  all  your  needs. 


Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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3  points  to  question 

Increased  Yield 


jL. 

Company 

Agricultural  Dept. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Medina,  0. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Memphis,  Term. 
Shreveport,  La. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
In  Canada 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Free  Sample 

We’ll  send  you — FREE — 
enough  Arcadian  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  to  fertilize  25  sq.  ft. 
of  soil.  We  •will  also  send  you 
free  bulletins  by  leading  au¬ 
thorities  telling  how  best  to 
use  Arcadian.  Just  fill  in  the 
coupon  and  mail  it — today! 


Improved  Quality 

Qreater  Profit 


WHEN  you  buy  mixed  fertilizers  or  nitro¬ 
gen  for  top-dressing,  give  these  three 
important  points  careful  consideration: 

1.  Will  you  get  the  increase  in  production 
you  have  the  right  to  expect? 

2.  Will  your  crop  be  of  the  high  quality 
demanded  in  discriminating  markets? 

3.  What  will  be  the  net  return  per  acre  in 
dollars  and  cents ? 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  scores  on 
every  count! 

Moreover,  Arcadian  is  fine  and  dry,  easy  to 
apply,  quickly  available,  non-leaching — and 
low  in  cost  per  unit  of  nitrogen.  (Arcadian 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  contains  25^4%  am¬ 
monia,  2034%  nitrogen,  guaranteed.) 

See  your  dealer  now  about  your  requico  > 
ments  for  this  season. 


Results  PROVE  the 
quick  availability  of  the  nitrogen  hi 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office)  G-4-28  NA 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am  especially 

interested  in . 

( Write  names  of  crops  on  line  above ) 
and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 


Name. 


Address 


a> 


HAUCK  “One  Man*’ Weed  Burners 


The  Modem,  Sure  Way  to  Kill  Weeds 
Use  kerosene  and  burn  them  green— seeds 
and  stalks.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  half  old 
methods.  Used  by  road  commissioners,  coun¬ 
try  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers.  Does  3 
men’s  work.  Write  for  booklet  and  details. 
HftUtK  VF6  CO..  123  10th  St..  BROOKLYN.  N.  T. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


NEEDHAM  CROWN  DRILLS 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Pricca 


CROWN  MFG.  CO.  Box  112  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


Marketing  the  Eastern 
Grape  Crop 

Part  I 

BY  F.  E.  GLADWIN 

The  commission  appointed  by  the 
President  a  few  years  since  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  possible  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  American  farmer 
might  obtain  relief  from  the  depression 
into  which  his  industry  had  fallen  and 
to  suggest  means  by  which  agriculture 
might  again  assume  a  position  of  equal¬ 
ity  at  least  with  other  industries,  re¬ 
ported  without  dissent  that  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  selling  of  farm  products  offered 
one  of  the  surest  and  sanest  means  for 
relief.  No  doubt  the  committee,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  this  recommendation,  had 
investigated  the  workings  of  many  co¬ 
operative  agencies  in  their  various 
phases  over  a  wide  range  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  quite  probable  in  the  course 
of  its  inquiries  that  it  found  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  farmers’  co-operatives 
which  were  not  functioning  as  it  was 
intended  they  should,  either  because 
more  was  expected  of  them  than  they 
could  possibly  deliver  or  they  were  not 
accomplishing  their  purposes  for  one  or 
many  other  reasons.  The  committee 
probably  learned  of  many  which  had 
started  off  with  great  promise,  but 
which  after  a  few  years  had  lapsed  in 
quietude  or  they  had  become  non-ex¬ 
istent. 

The  average  fruit  grower  and  farmer 
probably  has  been  led  to  believe  that 
once  a  group  of  growers  is  banded  to¬ 
gether  to  market  a  common  product  the 
problem  is  solved.  Perhaps  this  as¬ 
sumption  is  unwarranted,  but  after  lis¬ 
tening  to  some  organizers  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  farmers’  bodies  the  writer  has  had 
a  similar  feeling.  Anyone  who  has  been 
in  close  contact  with  co-operative  sell¬ 
ing  well  realizes  that  the  organization 
is  but  a  beginning.  In  the  banding  to¬ 
gether  of  various  groups  for  their  mu¬ 
tual  interests  it  would  seem  that  over¬ 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  direct 
money  likely  to  accrue  from  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  average  city  consumer  be¬ 
lieves  that  any  grouping  of  farm-selling 
agencies  has  the  ulterior  motive  of 
getting  the  most  money  for  products  of 
the  farm,  irrespective  of  demand  and 
quality.  Many  farmer  co-operators  are 
of  the  opinion  that  his  organization  has 
accomplished  its  purpose  for  him  if  he 
receives  returns  above  those  his  neigh¬ 
bors  received  who  are  outside  the  or¬ 
ganization,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
marketed  an  inferior  product.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  organizations  list 
among  their  membership  many  indi¬ 
viduals  who  realize  that  the  net  return 
to  them  in  any  one  season  is  not  alone 
the  most  important  service  performed. 
Of  what  avail  is  it  that  a  few  dollars 
more  is  realized  if  in  so  doing  the  cus¬ 
tomers  are  alienated  for  succeeding 
years?  Will  a  co-operative  profit  in  the 
long  run  if  it  has  only  succeeded  in 
selling  an  inferior  product  at  more 
than  the  current  market  price?  If  one 
pays  $40  for  a  $25  suit  of  clothes  and 
he  comes  to  a  realization  of  that  fact, 
it  is  quite  unlikely  that  he  will  repeat 
his  mistake.  Yet  many  of  you  who  read 
this  article  have  heard  mhn  chortle 
over  the  fact  that  they  have  put  this 
or  that  deal  over  on  the  other  fellow. 
No;  co-operation  if  it  is  to  stand  the 
test  of  time  must  be  a  mutual  grouping, 
not  alone  in  its  membership,  but  it 
must  deal  fairly  with  the  buyer  of  its 
products. 


Easy toCIV  AW 'DU-ALL 
Own  a  SIlillT  TRACTOR 


TRACTOR 


y  Write  for  Liberal  10-Day  Trial  Offer 


Try  a  SHAW  at  our  risk.  Use  it  10  days  on  your  own  work.  Write  for 
full  details  of  New  Trial  Plan  also  Low  Factory  Price! 

The  SHAW  plows,  harrows,  seeds,  mows — does  many  other  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  power  jobs.  Keep  it  busy  the  year  ’round.  When  not  busy  in  the  field  it 
runs  washing  machines,  saws  wood,  shells  corn,  runs  pumps,  does  light  hauling 
—hundreds  of  uses !  Costs  but  3c  an  hour  to  run.  Easy  to  handle.  Works  close  to 
rows  without  damage  to  plants.  Sold  under  iromclad  guarantee. 

PLOWS 


Mower  Attachment 
Cutter  Bar  fits  any 
SHAW  Tractor.  Cuts 
clover,  weeds,  etc. 


CULTIVATES 

MOWS 


There  is  a  SHAW  DU-ALL  for  every 
purpose — single  engine  models,  twin  en¬ 
gine  models,  riding  attachments.  The 
SHAW  has  two  speeds  forward;  worlds 
of  power.  Can  be  equipped  with  reverse 
gear.  Patented  tool  control  gives  perfect 
control  of  cultivating  tools.  Adjustable 
gauge  wheel  regulates  depth  of  cultivating. 
Power  take-off  pulley  that  runs  belt  ma¬ 
chinery  furnished  with  each  machine. 
Also  Tool  Box  containing  all  the  tools 

you  need.  _  „ 

Free  Book— Get  the  SHAW  Catalog. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Tells  how  power 
farming  saves  money.  Write  today. 
THE  SHAW  MFG.  COMPANY 
4703-B  Front  St.  Galesburg,  Kan. 


SOME  FARMERS’  CO-OPERATIVES  AND  WHAT 
THEY  ARE  DOING 

The  co-operative  marketing  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  and  Lake  Erie  grapes  dates 
back  to  about  1885,  when  the  section 
first  began  to  grow  grapes  in  large 
quantities  and  the  fruit  was  ready  to 
move  out  of  the  region  in  carlots.  Pre¬ 
viously  large  growers  had  combined 
with  some  of  their  neighbors  and 
shipped  their  grapes  to  wholesale  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  city.  Many  grapes  up  till 
this  time  were  shipped  in  less  than  car- 
lots,  but  the  freight  and  the  losses  from 
various  causes  were  high.  From  1885 
on  plantings  greatly  increased  and  soon 
the  available  markets  were  over-sup¬ 
plied.  At  this  time  the  growers  de¬ 
manded  some  concerted  action  to  avoid 
the  difficulties  already  encountered  and 
to  escape  others  that  were  bound  to 
come. 

The  pioneer  organization,  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Grape  Growers’  Association, 
was  formed  at  Brocton  in  the  Winter 
of  1885-1886..  From  this  time  on  co¬ 
operative  marketing  in  the  Chautauqua 
belt  went  through  a  varied  history. 
Organizations  were  formed,  disinteg¬ 
rated,  and  new  ones  took  their  places. 
Manj  attempts  were  made  to  get  the 
grape  growers  into  one  large  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  this  has  never  been  completely 
realized,  and  probably  it  is  better  that 


it  could  not  be  done.  This  phase  will 
be  discussed  a  bit  later.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  at  least  four  co-opera¬ 
tive  bodies  shipping  and  selling  for  its 
members  Chautauqua  and  Lake  Erie 
grapes :  the  Chautauqua  and  Erie 
Grape  Growers’  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  its  selling  office  at  Westfield, 
N.  Y.,  and  several  local  branches  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  area  given  to 
grape  growing ;  the  South  Shore  Grow¬ 
ers  and  Shippers,  with  its  principal 
office  at  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  but  with 
local  representation  over  the  entire  dis¬ 
trict  ;  the  Chautauqua  Grape  Company, 
with  an  office  at  Lamberton,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  Keystone  Grape  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  headquarters  at  North  East, 
Pa.  The  latter  organization  serves  its 
members  of  all  Northwest  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  In  1926  the  co-operatives  re¬ 
turned  to  their  growers,  in  a  season  of 
prevaling  low  prices  for  all  fruits,  a 
total  of  $1,603,255  out  of  a  total  of 
$2,544,332,  estimated  to  be  the  total 
value  of  the  grape  crop  to  the  vineyard- 
ists  of  “The  Belt.”  These  sales  included 
not  alone  those  grapes  shipped  out  of 
the  region  but  also  grapes  furnished 
the  manufacturers  within  the  section. 
At  this  writing  the  final  figures  are  not 
available  for  the  season  of  1927,  but  in 
all  probability  the  ratio  will  approxi¬ 
mate  that  of  1926.  Now,  no  one  knows 
whether  the  tonnage  marketed  by  the 
organizations  in  either  season  sold  for 
prices  as  high  as  or  higher  than  could 
have  been  obtained  through  private 
selling  agencies  were  these  agencies 
charged  with  the  selling  of  the  entire 
crop.  It  is  quite  probable  that  some 
individual  buyers  and  shippers  sold 
some  cars  at  prices  higher  than  the 
average  of  all  the  pools  of  the  associa¬ 
tions,  but  the  shipping  and  marketing 
of  2,000  cars  is  far  different  from  that 
of  buying  and  selling  200  cars.  The  200 
cars  might  be  loaded  and  sold  within  a 
very  short  period  and  at  a  time  when 
the  market  was  “bare,”  while  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  2,000  carloads  would  quite 
likely  extend  into  a  glutted  market. 
But  perhaps  the  following  season  the 
dealer  in  200  cars  might  of  necessity 
be  forced  to  ship  into  a  “glutted”  mar¬ 
ket  with  the  attendant  results.  If  the 
individual  buyer  and  shipper  deals  with 
other  fruits  than  the  grape  he  might, 
perchance,  be  willing  to  take  a  loss  on 
the  latter  in  order  to  stimulate  dealing 
with  him.  It  is  well  recognized  that 
some  of  our  staples  are  handled  by  the 
retailer  at  but  little  or  no  profit,  yet  in 
order  to  hold  his  trade  that  yields  him 
a  profit  he  must  handle  the  unprofit¬ 
able  lines.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  a  growers’  co-operative  re¬ 
ceived  or  did  not  receive  for  its  mem¬ 
bers  more  or  less  than  the  outsider 
dealing  with  an  individual  buyer,  but 
rather  what  would  have  happened  had 
the  tonnage  that  normally  is  handled 
by  organizations  been  poured  upon  the 
individual  shipper  for  selling.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  first  thing  the  shipper  would 
do  would  be  to  select  most  rigidly  those 
men  and  acreages  that  would  furnish 
him  with  the  best  fruit.  No  one  can 
deny  that  this  would  be  good  business. 
The  remainder  of  the  fruit  would  be 
divided  for  selling  amongst  several 
dealers.  This  fruit  would  be  bought 
outright  or  sold  on  consignment,  prob¬ 
ably  the  latter  method  would  prevail. 

Aside  from  a  stabilizing  effect  on 
selling  prices,  the  grape  co-operatives 
of  Western  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  serving  their  members  in 
numerous  ways,  equally  as  valuable  as 
price  stabilization.  The  grape  co-opera¬ 
tives  are  serving  their  members  in 
many  ways  in  which  they  as  individ¬ 
uals  could  accomplish  little.  These  or¬ 
ganizations  have  at  all  times  been  alert 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  individual 
member.  When  the  local  basket  manu¬ 
facturers  were  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  crop  needs,  or  when  the  cost  of 
packages  became  higher  than  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  the  crop  warranted,  sup¬ 
plies  from  distant  points  were  bought 
and  shipped  in  or  the  local  bodies  man¬ 
ufactured  packages  in  their  own  plants. 
When  both  situations  were  relieved  the 
trade  was  again  with  the  local  manu¬ 
facturer.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
all  the  grape  associations  to  assure 
their  growers  an  adequate  supply  of 
packages.  This  may  involve  a  transfer 
from  one  local  to  another,  or  from  one 
organization  to  another.  All  of  the  or¬ 
ganizations  buy  supplies  and  furnish 
them  at  near  cost  to  the  growers.  These 
include  fertilizers,  seed,  wire,  posts, 
twine,  etc.  These  may  not  always  be 
sold  at  a  lesser  price  than  individual 
dealers  sell  for,  but  steady  supplies  of 
the  brands  and  kinds  of  the  various 
materials  are  assured.  Price  lists  are 
got  out  annually  for  the  various  com¬ 
modities  handled. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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a  better 
sprayer^ 

here  's  the  proof 


OEND  for  this  catalogue.  It 
^  will  show  you  how  the 
best  features  of  sprayer  de¬ 
sign,  and  the  best  features 
only,  have  been  built  into  the 
Mount  Gilead  line  of  modern 
power  sprayers. 

There  are  six  models — 50,  75, 
100,  150,200  and  300  gallon 
tank  capacities.  Each,  in  its 
capacity,  is  as  fine  a  rig  as 
money  can  buy.  No  other 
make  will  outlast  or  outper¬ 
form  a  Mount  Gilead.  Write 
today  for  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  size  sprayer  you 
need.  We  want  you  to  com¬ 
pare  it  point  for  point.  Then 
be  your  own  judge  of  Mount  Gilead  leadership. 
V  THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MEG.  CO. 
Makers  of  the  famous  Mount  Gilead. 
Hydraulic  Cider  Presses. 

802  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


S  P  R  AY  E  RS 


Send  this  coupon  for  full  description  of  any  size  Sprayer 
and  free  subscription  to  Orchard  Products  News. 

Name . . . 

Address . 


Some  Lessons  Learned  from 
the  Past  Season’s  Obser¬ 
vations  on  Orchard 
Insects 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of 
the  orchardist’s  troubles  last  Summer 
was  the  enormous  numbers  of  aphids 
which  infested  apple  trees  all  over  the 
State  of  New  York.  Many  orchards, 
especially  those  composed  of  younger 
trees,  were  so  severely  infested  with  the 
insects  that  the  foliage  turned  black, 
the  leaves  became  badly  curled,  the 
new  growth  was  stunted  and  the  apples 
were  dwarfed  and  deformed.  We  do 
not  recall  a  season  wrhen  the  injury 
from  apple  aphids  was  so  severe  and 
so  universal  as  it  was  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1927.  There  were  two  species 
of  aphids  concerned  in  causing  the 
trouble  —  namely,  the  rosy  aphid  and 
the  green  aphid. 

Habits  and  Work  of  the  Aphids. — 
The  rosy  aphid  confines  its  work  large¬ 
ly  to  the  leaves  and  young  apples  of 
the  fruit  clusters.  It  curls  the  leaves 
and  causes  the  apples  to  remain  small 
and  to  become  knotty  and  gnarly  like 
those  shown  below.  There  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  dwarfed  apples  to  hang 


Yoiuxj  Apples  Seriously  Damaged  by 
the  Rosy  Apple  Aphis  . 


SPRAYERS 

PORTABLE  SPRAYERS  — many  size9. 

STATIONARY  SPRAYERS-for  piped 
orchards. 


POTATO  SPRAYERS-traction  and 

gas  power. 


CITY  PARK  SPRAYERS— large  and 

9mall. 

SPRAGUNS — nozzles,  all  9pray  fittings. 


“FRIEND” 

POTATO  SPRAYERS* 

Write  for  catalog 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

120  East  Avenue 
Gasport,  N.  Y. 


Try  a 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN 


if  you  want  satisfaction 


Highly  recommended  for  its  efficiency.  Will 
dust  trees  20  ft.  high,  one  or  two  rows  and 
also  underneath  the  foliage.  It  puts  the  dust 
where  the  insects  are.  Just  the  thing  for 
Bean  Beetles.  Fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
need  the  Peerless  to  insure  success.  Write 
for  circular  and  tell  where  you  saw  this  adv. 


PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  CO. 

1600  East  24th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Rigs— Buzz  Saws,  Saw 

Frames.  Everything  you  need  for  working  In 
timber.  Send  for  my  new  chart,  “How  to  Select 
Your  Engine”— the  result  of  68  years  Engine 
Building  Experience.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

-  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  * 

?8»8  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
l?89lt  liberty  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


on  the  tree  in  clusters,  and  a  badly 
infested  tree  will  often  have  hundreds 
of  small,  knotty  apples  hanging  on  in 
clusters  of  four  or  five.  Usually  the 
rosy  aphid  completes  its  work  in  late 
June  or  early  July,  and  deserts  the 
apple  trees  by  going,  preferably,  to  the 
narrow-leaved  plantains,  although  the 
aphids  may  fly  to  the  broad  -  leaved 
plantains.  Here  on  these  weeds  the 
rosy  aphids  live  during  the  Summer, 
returning  to  the  apple  in  the  Fall,  upon 
the  twigs  of  which  they  deposit  their 
black,  shining  eggs,  which  rest  until 
Spring  and  hatch  as  the  buds  are 
bursting.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
green  aphid  remains  on  the  apple  trees 
all  Summer,  and  although  it  helps  to 
stunt  and  deform  the  apples,  it  does 
its  worst  injury  by  getting  on  the  new 
succulent  growth,  where  it  curls  the 
leaves,  stunts  the  soft  new  growth 
and  often  kills  the  tender  tips.  In 
addition,  the  aphids  excrete  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  honeydew,  which  covers  the 
leaves  with  a  sticky,  glistening  coat  of 
the  sweet  material,  in  which  a  black 
mold  grows  in  great  profusion,  so  that 
the  leaves  soon  become  black  and  sooty 
in  appearance.  It  was  a  common  sight 
last  Summer  to  see  the  trees  in  young 
orchards  with  the  foliage  badly  curled, 
sticky  with  honeydew  and  sooty-black 
as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  multi¬ 
tudes  of  the  green  aphids,  which  pro¬ 
duced  generation  after  generation  late 
into  the  Summer.  Many  growers  be¬ 
came  greatly  discouraged  when  they 
found  that  the  aphids  had  got  beyond 
control  and  that  the  crop  of  apples  was 
severely  injured.  The  question  arising 
in  the  minds  of  many  growers  is,  “How 
could  the  injury  by  the  aphids  have 
been  controlled,  and  how  may  it  be 
avoided  in  the  future?” 

How  to  Control  Apple  Aphids. — 
The  two  apple  aphids,  the  rosy  aphid 
and  the  green  aphid,  which  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  trouble  during  the 
past  season,  pass  the  Winter  in  the 
form  of  tiny,  black,  shining  eggs  on 
the  apple  twigs  (see  over).  The 
eggs  hatch  in  the  Spring  as  the  buds 
break  and  the  young  aphids  cluster  on 
the  opening  buds  (see  over).  By  the 
time  the  leaves  are  from  to  y2- in. 
long,  the  eggs  of  both  species  are  nor¬ 
mally  all  hatched.  For  several  days  at 
this  time  opportunity  is  offered  for  hit¬ 
ting  the  young,  tender  aphids  while 
they  are  exposed  on  the  buds  and  liter¬ 
ally  “wiping  them  out,”  if  the  spraying 
is  done  thoroughly  and  efficiently.  Ex¬ 
periments  at  the  New  York  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  carried  on  over  a 
series  of  years,  have  shown  the  effi- 


If  You  Grow  Fruit 
You  Need  a  Hardie 


TJTARDIE  Sprayers  give  low  cost 
1 1  efficient  spraying  to  the  man 
who  grows  much  or  little  fruit. 

Hardie  power  sprayers  are  built  up  to  a 
capacity  of  35  gallons  per  minute  at  650 
pounds  pressure.  Other  Hardie  power 
models  economically  serve  the  man  whose 
acreage  is  so  small  he  doesn’t  think  he  can 
afford  a  power  sprayer.  Hardie  hand- 
operated  units  are  a  revelation  in  easy  and 
thorough  hand  spraying.  Hardie  row 
sprayers  have  made  many  a  potato  crop 
pay  a  profit  that  otherwise  would  not  have 
existed. 

Whether  it  be  big  or  little  give  that  crop  a 
chance.  Write  for  our  1928  catalog  and 
select  the  Hardie  for  your  particular  needs. 


THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Hudson,  Michigan 

Branches  at:  Portland,  Ore,,  Los  Angeles,  Kansas  City,  Petrolia,  Ontario 


This  Hardie  Barrel  Sprayer 
No.  30  is  the  easiest  working 
pump  ever  made.  Double 
action.  Fitted  with  suction 
hose,  suction  strainer,  and 
tested  to  200  pounds. 
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Thousands  of  Growers 

Safe  HALF  their  SPRAYING  TIME 
with  SCALECIDE 

but  many  of  them  do  not  realize  it 


“Y/fR.  PRATT,  did  I  understand  you  to  say,”  asked  that  fine,  old 
Michigan  grower,  Judge  Whittum,  “that  one  spray  tank  of  Scale- 
cide  will  spray  the  same  trees  as  two  tanks  of  lime-sulfur?”  “Certainly,” 
I  replied.  “I  can’t  see  that,”  he  said,  “though  I  used  Scalecide  last  year.” 


Less  Spray  Solution 
IsRequiredToSpray 
with  SCALECIDE 

w$ 

For  the  same  trees 
SCALECIDE 
takes  this  much  solution 

ww 

when  LIME- SULFUR 
takes  this  much  solution 


“All  right,  Judge,”  I  responded,  “how  many  tanks  of  lime- 
sulfur  did  it  take  to  spray  your  orchard?”  “Sixteen  200- 
gallon  tanks,”  stated  the  Judge  without  hesitation.  “How 
much  Scalecide  did  you  buy?”  I  inquired.  “Two  barrels,” 
he  answered.  “Judge,”  I  said,  “two  barrels  of  Scalecide 
makes  eight  200-gallon  tanks  of  dilute  spray — just  half  as 
many  as  the  16  tanks  of  lime-sulfur  you  used  before.” 

“You  win,”  laughed  the  Judge.  But  he  was  the  real  winner; 
he  was  saving  half  his  spraying  time  with  Scalecide — like 
thousands  of  others,  though  many  do  not  realize  it.  And  it 
takes  even  longer  to  apply  oil  emulsion  than  lime-sulfur. 


Practically  every  fruit  grower 
knows  that  Scalecide  is  the  safest 
and  most  effective  dormant  or  de¬ 
layed  dormant  spray.  It  is  “The 
Complete  Dormant  Spray.  ” 

It  does  all  that  any  combination 
of  dormant  sprays  can  do.  It  has 
many  records  of  100%  scale  kill;  it 


controls  aphis  without  nicotine;  it 
is  a  specific  for  the  control  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  red  mite;  it  controls  all 
other  pests  wintering  on  the  tree. 

Write  today  for  our  32-page  book, 
“Bigger  Profits  from  Spraying.”  It 
describes  your  orchard  pests  and 
tells  how  to  control  them — it’sfree. 


% 
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and  OIL  EMULSION 
takes  this  much 
solution 


B.G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  Street,  New  York,  Dept.  16 


When  you  zv rite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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ciency  of  this  treatment,  while  the 
work  of  the  Farm  Bureau  agents 
throughout  the  State  has  demonstrat¬ 
ed  the  success  of  spraying  for  aphids 
during  the  “delayed  dormant  stage"  of 
the  buds  (3d  col.).  Finally,  those  grow¬ 
ers  who  made  applications  of  nicotine 


Apple  Aphid  Eggs  Remain  on  Branch 
Over  Winter 


last  Spring  while  the  aphids  were  clus¬ 
tered  on  the  buds  controlled  the  rosy 
aphid,  checked  the  green  one,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  paying  crop  of  apples.  With 
the  foregoing  facts  in  mind,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  general  principles  of  spraying 
should  be  put  into  practice  against 
these  pests : 

1.  Spray  the  opening  buds  (delayed- 
dormant  stage)  with  nicotine  sulphate, 
%  of  a  pint  (or  one  pint  if  expense  is 
not  an  item)  in  100  gallons  of  lime- 
sulphur  solution  (214  gallons  lime-sul¬ 
phur  plus  97%  gallons  of  water).  If 
San  Jose  and  oyster-shell  scales  are 
present  the  lime-sulphur  should  be  in¬ 
creased  in  strength  by  using  from  6 14 
gallons  to  11  gallons  in  a  100-gallon 
tank,  depending  on  the  severity  of  in¬ 
festation. 

2.  Thoroughness  of  application  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential.  The  buds  must  be 
wet  on  all  sides.  Those  growers  who 
spray  with  the  wind  only  will  be  apt 
to  miss  some  of  the  young  aphids,  be¬ 
cause  they  tend  to  cluster  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  bud,  and  when  the  wind 
changes  tend  to  crawl  back  to  the  op¬ 
posite  side.  Therefore,  spray  with  and 
against  the  wind  in  order  to  hit  the 
aphids  on  all  sides  of  the  bud. 

3.  The  delayed-dormant  spray,  if  well 
done,  will  control  the  rosy  aphid  and 
check  the  green  aphid.  If  later  the 
green  aphid  should  seriously  increase 
and  gather  on  the  fruit  dusters,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  spray  with  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate  added  to  diluted  lime-sulphur  for 
scab.  This  application  may  become  ne¬ 
cessary  during  the  latter  part  of  June 
or  first  part  of  July.  The  lime-sulphur 
should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  one  gal¬ 
lon  in  50  gallons  of  water  in  order  to 
obviate  burning. 

4.  The  green  apple  aphid  often  lays 


its  eggs  in  great  numbers  on  suckers 
and  water-sprouts,  which  therefore  be¬ 
come  sources  of  infestation.  It  is  a 
good  practice,  therefore,  to  remove 
these  twigs  as  completely  as  time  and 
expense  will  allow. 

Summary  of  Recommendations. — To 
control  the  apple  aphids,  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  the  three  following  formulas 
should  be  applied  to  the  trees  at  the 
“delayed-dormant  stage”  (Fig.  5).  The 
one  to  be  used  will  depend  on  the  kinds 
of  insects  in  addition  to  aphids  which 
are  present  in  the  orchard. 

1.  For  aphids  alone :  Lime-sulphur 
(for  scab),  2%  gallons;  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate,  40  per  cent,  %  pint  or  1  pint ; 
water  to  make  100  gallons. 

2.  For  aphids  plus  San  Jose  and  oys¬ 
ter-shell  scales :  Lime-sulphur,  11  gal¬ 
lons  ;  nicotine  sulphate,  40  per  cent,  % 
pint  or  1  pint;  water  to  make  100  gal¬ 
lons. 

3.  For  aphids  plus  scales  and  chew¬ 
ing  insects :  Lime-sulphur,  11  gallons ; 
nicotine  sulphate,  40  per  cent,  %  pint 


Young  Aphids  Clustered  on  an  Apple 
Bud  in  Spring 

or  1  pint;  arsenate  of  lead  (powdered), 
2%  lbs. ;  water  to  make  100  gallons. 

If  the  green  aphid  should  increase 
seriously  in  late  June  or  early  July  and 
gather  on  the  fruit  clusters,  then  spray 
with  the  following  formula: 

Lime-sulphur  (for  scab),  2  gallons; 
nicotine  sulphate,  40  per  cent,  %  pint 
or  1  pint ;  water  to  make  100  gallons. 

Note  that  nicotine  is  in  each  of  these 
formulas,  because  it  is  this  substance 
that  kills  the  aphids. 


Formula  No.  3  is  a  standard  mixture 
for  general  orchard  spraying  where 
aphids,  scales,  chewing  insects  and 
scab  are  to  be  controlled. 

What  Will  the  Apple  Aphids  Do 
Next  Year? — Probably  every  grower  is 


Bud  in  Deluged  Dormant  Stage — 
Leaves  Out  %  to  %  in. 

asking,  “What  will  these  apple  aphids 
do  next  year?”  It  is  impossible  for  any 
person  to  say  whether  or  not  these  tiny 
pests  will  be  as  numerous  and  destruc¬ 
tive  next  year  as  they  were  during  the 
past  season.  We  early  examined  some 
young  apple  trees  that  were  badly  in¬ 
fested  last  Summer  to  see  if  the  black, 
shining  eggs  of  the  aphids  were  present 
in  any  numbers  on  the  branches.  Wo 
confidently  expected  to  find  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  eggs  on  these  trees,  especially 
on  those  branches  which  were  still 
black  with  the  sooty  mold  of  last  Sum¬ 
mer;  but  after  a  careful  examination 
of  many  branches  we  found  but  one  egg 
tucked  away  behind  a  bud.  A  further 
examination  of  other  trees  in  other 
localities  has  disclosed  more  eggs. 
Even  so,  we  are  unable  to  say  whether 
or  not  the  eggs  will  survive  the  Winter 
and  hatch  in  the  Spring. 

It  is  true  that  we  seldom  have  severe 
injury  by  the  apple  aphids  over  two 
successive  seasons,  but  this  means 
nothing,  and  no  grower  should  allow 
himself  to  be  lulled  into  the  apathy  of 
doing  nothing  simply  because  he  thinks 
his  orchard  will  not  be  struck  twice  in 
succession  by  the  same  insects.  The 
wise  grower,  if  he  finds  the  opening 
buds  of  his  apple  trees  covered  with 
young  aphids  next  Spring,  will  spray 
with  nicotine  as  a  matter  of  insurance. 

The  Apple  and  Thorn  Skeletonizer. 
— Many  apple  growers  in  Central  and 
Southern  New  York  were  somewhat 
alarmed  last  Summer  by  an  unfamiliar 
caterpillar  which  appeared  in  numbers 
in  their  orchards  and  severely  injured 
the  foliage  in  many  instances.  The 


writer  received  inquiries  from  several 
localities  and  found  the  caterpillars 
present  in  several  orchards.  The  cul¬ 
prits  proved  to  be  the  apple  and  thorn 
skeletonizer.  an  insect  native  to  Europe 
which  was  first  found  in  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  in  Westchester  County  in 
1917.  Since  that  time  it  has  spread 
eastward  into  New  England  and  west¬ 
ward  into  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
During  the  past  season  it  was  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  Eastern,  Southern,  Central  and 
even  in  Western  New  York  and  caused 
considerable  concern  among  apple  grow¬ 
ers.  The  growers  did  not  know  what 
it  was  or  how  serious  it  might  become, 
and  therefore  looked  upon  it  and  its 
work  with  some  anxiety. 

The  Work  of  This  Skeletonizer. — 
The  small,  yellowish,  black-spotted  cat¬ 
erpillars,  which  become  about  %-in. 
long  when  grown,  feed  upon  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  apple  leaves,  eating  only 
the  green  skin  and  tissue  beneath,  thus 
skeletonizing  the  leaves  (below).  The 
edges  of  infested  leaves  usually  roll 
toward  the  center  more  or  less,  and  the 
small  caterpillars  will  often  be  found 
under  the  rolled  edges  beneath  a  thin 
web  which  they  spin.  When  a  tree  is 
badly  infested,  with  nearly  all  of  the 
leaves  skeletonized,  the  foliage  will 
look  as  though  it  had  been  scorched  by 
fire.  By  the  latter  part  of  August  or 
first  part  of  September  severely  eaten 
foliage  begins  to  fall,  and  in  a  short 


Leaves  Rolled  and  Skeletonized  by  the 
Apple  and  Thorn  Skeletonizer. 

( After  Felt) 

time  a  tree  may  be  bare  of  leaves.  Un¬ 
sprayed  orchards  suffered  severely  last 
Summer. 

Although  the  insect  is  known  to  feed 
upon  several  hosts  in  Europe,  here  in 
the  United  States  it  is  confined  appar¬ 
ently  to  the  apple,  pear  and  thorn.  It 


Wilcox 
F  ertilizers 


-manufactured  to  raise  superior  crops  to  make  more 

prosperous  farms 

Send  for  a  folder  which  is  really  descriptive  of  the 
best  plant  foods  that  can  be  made — the 
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fertilizers  that  fertilize 


The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Company 

Mystic,  Connecticut 
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For  rapid,  thorough,  economical  spray¬ 
ing  use  Myers  Spray  Pumps,  Nozzles 
and  Spraying  Accessories.  You  may 


“SKI- HI 


SPORT 

JACKET 

For  Men —  Women- 
Children 


SEND 

FOR 

CATALOG 


nu 

MONEY! 

PAY 

POSTMAN 


"All  tho  rage."  For  SKATING — SKIING — 
TOBOGGANING  —  HIKING  AND  RAINY 
DATS.  Absolutely  WATERPROOF.  Made 
of  the  purest  gum  rubber  obtainable.  Comes 
in  Red,  Green  or  Brown  color.  GUAB AN- 
TEED  Waterproof.  Sizes  8  to  16  and  28  to 
34.  GUARANTEED  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded. 

....  MAIL  ORDER  COUPON 

PURITAN  STORES  CO. 

470  Stewart  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  SKY-HI  Sport 

Jacket.  Color .  Size . 

X  will  pay  postman  $3.15  on  delivery.  If  I  am 
not  satisfied  my  money  will  be  returned. 

R.  N.-Y.  2-25-28 


LITTLE  WONDER  DITCHER 


Direct  from 
Factory 
to  Farmer 


may  come  to  attack  other  trees  in  time, 
especially  the  plum  and  cherry,  but  is 
not  doing  so  at  present. 

Life  History  of  the  Insect. — The 
moth  is  dark  brown  in  color  and  about 
!,4 -in.  long  when  it  alights  and  folds  its 
wings.  The  moths  have  the  habit  in 
the  Fall,  in  September  and  October,  of 
alighting  on  the  window  panes  or  on 
the  "window  screens  of  houses,  where 
they  look  like  V-shaped  bits  of  soot 
(below).  The  tiny  dark  moths  pass  the 
Winter  in  nooks  and  crannies,  wherever 
they  can  find  a  favorable  hiding  place, 
and  in  the  Spring,  in  May  probably,  the 
moths  that  survive  lay  their  small 
green  eggs  on  the  apple  foliage.  The 
eggs  hatch  in  about  10  days  at  this 
time,  and  the  caterpillars  attain  their 
growth  in  from  three  to  four  weeks, 
when  they  pupate  in  cocoons  mostly  on 
the  leaves.  In  about  10  days  in  Sum¬ 
mer  the  moths  will  appear  and  lay  eggs 
for  another  generation.  There  are  cer¬ 
tainly  three  generations  in  New  York 
State.  Therefore,  the  caterpillars  are 
present  on  the  trees  at  various  inter- 
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Moth  of  Apple  Thorn  Skeletonize r — 
Natural  Size  Above 

vals  of  at  least  three  different  periods 
during  the  Summer. 

Control. — This  orchard  insect  is  eas¬ 
ily  controlled  by  spraying  with  arsenate 
of  lead  at  the  proper  time.  Indeed,  the 
ordinary  spray  practices  recommended 
for  the  codling  moth  will  keep  the 
skeletonizer  under  control.  The  calyx 
spray,  in  which  2  to  2%  lbs.  of  pow¬ 
dered  arsenate  of  lead  is  used  in  100 
gallons  of  water  or  of  lime-sulphur,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  applications. 
For  the  second  brood  of  caterpillars 
probably  the  second  codling  moth  spray, 
usually  applied  about  three  weeks  after 
the  calyx  spray,  will  ordinarily  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  In  case  these  twro  applications 
do  not  prove  wholly  efficient,  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  poison  in  August  for  the  third 
brood,  "which  often  proves  to  be  the 
worst  one,  will  prove  satisfactory. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


•‘In  twenty  day3. 1  consider  tho  Little  Wonder  has 
saved  me,  in  labor,  from  two  to  three  hundred 

dollars."  writes  Clint  Brlcker.  Shelby.  O.  Cuts  a  _ 

clean  trench  10  inches  to  12  Inches  wide,  dowD  to  30  Inches  deep. 
Can  be  used  with  team  or  tractor.  Write  today  for_  particulars 
■  •"  — -  — 338, 


OK  Iteree  et  I  ..il  7  Room  Dwelling,  Trout  Broolt 
L  3  Acres  01  La llQ  and  Ideal  Site  for  Lake,  $4,500. 

The  Gillies  Agency  11  Broadway  Haverstraw  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL,  WARM  BED  BLANK- 
ETS  OR  AUTO  ROBES  IN  EX¬ 
CHANGE  FOR  WOOL  I  You  can 
double  the  value  of  your  wool,  by 
our  unusual  extra  profit  plan. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers 
have  made  this  extra  profit.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  costs  refund¬ 
ed.  Payment  for  blankets  can  be 
made  in  all  wool,  or  part  wool 
and  some  cash. 

Let  us  send  you  complete  de¬ 
tails.  You  will  be  amazed  at 
this  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Mail  coupon  below  today 

CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Sowing  Seeds  in  Flats 

May  I  add  a  few  hints  more  to  your 
article  on  page  154,  which  we  found 
helpful  in  our  14-year  experience? 

We  always  mix  one-third  fine  sand 
with  the  soil,  and  use  sand  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  seeds.  After  sowing  we  cover 
the  dirt  with  a  piece  of  burlap  which 
has  been  soaked  in  water  first.  Then 
we  sprinkle  over  this  burlap  till  the 
earth  is  wet  all  through,  and  stack  flats 
one  on  top  of  the  other  in  convenient 
piles.  This  one  sprinkling  is,  for  most 
seeds,  enough  to  come  up;  there  is  no 
danger  of  top-soil  drying  out,  and  the 
burlap  prevents  dirt  from  washing  off. 

Slow  germinating  seeds,  like  celery 
and  parsley,  we  tie  in  a  muslin  bag, 
soak  for  12  hours  and  bury  in  can  with 
moist  dirt  for  six  days.  By  that  time 
the  seeds  have  swollen  but  not  started 
to  germinate.  Mixed  with  some  dry 
j  sand  they  are  sown  and  usually  come 
up  after  10  days. 

WILLY  SCHEPP  CORNELISSEN. 
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have  but  a  few  fruit  trees  or  your  gar¬ 
den  may  be  a  small  one — your  orchard 
or  vineyard  may  be  of  limited  acreage 
or  you  may  be  an  extensive  grower  with 
thousands  of  plants  and  trees  under 
cultivation.  It  matters,  not  what  your 
spraying  requirements  may  be — large 
or  small,  they  can  all  be  filled  from  the 
Myers  Line  with  a  proven  and  guaran¬ 
teed  Knapsack,  Bucket,  Barrel  or 
Power  Spray  Pump,  or  Complete  Power 
Spray  Rig,  of  such  style,  size  and  ca¬ 
pacity  as  will  meet  your  individual  re¬ 
quirements. 

Myers  Self -Oiling  Power  Spray  Pumps  and 
Complete  Power  Spray  Rigs  furnish  maxi- 
mum  spraying  efficiency  at  lowest  possible 
cost.  Positive  self-lubrication,  enclosed  but 
easily  accessible  working  parts,  automatic 
control,  porcelain  lined  cylinders,  bronze 
ball  valves  and  other  refinements  produce  a 
new  standard  of  power  spraying  service. 
Myers  Self-Oiling  Power  and  easy  operating 
Cog  Gear  Hand  Spray  Pumps  are  now  used 
by  thousands  of  progressive  fruit  growers 
and  agriculturists  the  world  over. 

Send  today  for  a  copy  of  the 

Myers  Catalog  —  It’s  Free 

96  Pages — with  reliable  information,  latest 
spraying  calendar  and  instructions  “How 
and  When  to  Spray.”  Get  in  touch  with 
your  Myers  dealer  or  write  us  direct. 


Since  1870  Myers  has  built  the  high¬ 
est  quality  door  hangers — hay  and 
grain  unloading  tools — spray  pumps, 
hand  and  power  pumps  for  every 
purpose— -and  complete  water  sys¬ 
tems.  Myers  reputation— immense 
resources— complete  facilities  and  de¬ 
pendability  of  products  mean  lasting 
satisfaction  with  any  Myers  product 
you  buy. 


IEF.E.MYER5&BR0.SS:  COtta  Ml  A  s'HLANlf,  OHIO . 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

MYERS  PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE-WATER  SYSTEMS* 
MAY  UNLOADING  TOOLS 'DOOR  HANGERS  ETC. 


THE  GRIMM 

MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKING  UTENSILS 


Your  next  cash  crop  is  Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar. 

May  we  have  your  order  now  for  such  utensils  as  you 
will  need  to  get  the  most  from  your  sugar  orchard? 
Write  for  catalogue.  Stating  number  of  trees  you  tap. 
We  can  ship  from  stock. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  -  Rutland,  Vermont 


-Is  There  a  GETZ 

Washer  in  Your  Town? 

No  woman  who  ever  used  a  “Getz”  would  be 
without  one— would 
give  up  her  piano  first. 

7  styles ;  operated  by 
electricity  or  gasoline 
engine.iALargest  line  of 
power  washers  made. 

To  introduce  Getz 
Washers  we  will  make 
a  special  low  price  to 
first  buyer  in  any  town. 

Write  at  once 

for  free  circulars  show¬ 
ing  full  line,  and  get 
the  advantage  of  low 
price  on  first  machine. 

TEMPLAR,  Eastern  Distributor 

501  Everson  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


c. 


CHATHAM  MFG.  CO, 

41  Chatham  Road 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Please'^eend  me  complete  information 
about  your  Extra  Profit  Plan. 

Name _ - _ 

Address _ 


Wind-break  for  Apiary 

I  want  to  plant  a  hedge  to  act  as  a  1 
windbreak  for  my  bees  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Spruce  costs  too  much  to  plant, 
and  grows  slowly.  I  need  one  that  will 
grow  fast,  is  hardy,  grows  thick  or 
dense  and  8  to  10  ft.  high,  also  one  that 
will  not  cost  too  much  to  start  with; 
one  that  the  roots  will  not  bother  a 
common  tile  drain,  and  one  that  does 
not  grow  too  tall,  and  stays  dense  or 
thick  clear  to  the  ground  or  nearly  so. 
Neither  do  I  want  to  be  obliged  to  do 
much  trimming  on  it  as  I  would  on  an 
Osage  orange  hedge  which  will  grow 
into  a  regular  tree  if  let  alone.  ».  w. 


FARMERS  TELL  OF 
THEIR  EXPERIENCES 


GOVERNORS 

I  formerly  cut  1.500  feet  of  chestnut  and  poplar.  I’m 
practically  doubling  my  output  with  the  Pickering." 

The  Pickering  Fordson  Governor  comes  to  you  as  a 
complete  unit,  ready  to  install  on  the  tractor — only 
30  minutes  and  a  bicycle  wrench  needed. 

It  saves  3  to  5  gallons  of  gas  a  day — maintains  uni¬ 
form  speed — increases  output — does  away  with  engine 
racing — adds  years  of  life  to  the  tractor. 

Clip  coupon  for  free  pamphlet  and  proof  that  the 
Pickering  Fordson  Governor  means  better  and  cheaper 
power.  Pickerings  are  also  made  for  McCormick- 
Mr.  Virgil  G.  Putnam,  Bedford,  Iowa,  writes:  Deering,  Hart-Parr,  Twin  City  and  others. 

"My  Pickering  Fordson  Governor  not  only  saves  _  — —  —  —  ■■■■■aaaaaaa 

fuel,  but  it  holds  "the  motor  at  au  even  speed  and  ■ 

prolongs  its  life.”  ■  The  Pickering  Governor  Co.,  Portland,  Conn. 

Mr.  Harry  H.  Bourn,  Wauskesha,  Wisconsin,  |  _  ,r,, 

says:  “Had  no  trouble  installing  the  Pickering  ,  Send  me  free  pamphlet  4oD, 

on  my  Fordson.  I  had  previously  used  two  other  , 

makes  but  only  the  Pickering  gave  such  an  even  .  Name  . 

flow  of  power.  ’’  ! 

Mr.  Curtis  Flinchum,  May  King,  Kentucky.  ■  Address  . . 

after  eauipping  his  Fordson  with  a  Pickering.  • 

writes:  "I  cut  2,000  feet  of  hickory  Quicker  than  I  Tractor  . 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  pa  jer  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IN  18  days  from  the  date  of  this  paper,  Spring  will 
be  on  hand  officially,  to  some  readers  already  a 
fact,  with  plowing  and  seeding  and  greening  mea¬ 
dows  and  balmy  air.  In  other  localities  Spring  days 
will  be  mixed  with  some  lingering  wintry  ones,  but 
it  will  be  near  enough  that  we  can  all  say  with  one 
of  old,  “For,  lo,  the  Winter  is  past ;  the  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  earth ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds 
is  come.”  To  most  of  us  it  is  a  time  for  hopeful 
work  in  the  field  and  orchard  and  garden.  All  of  our 
Springtime  plans  may  not  reach  just  the  harvest 
desired,  but  often  in  some  particulars  they  exceed 
our  hopes — better  crops  than  we  expected,  finer  roses 
and  Zinnias  than  last  year. 

WE  ARE  firmly  committed  to  the  principle  that 
any  national  measure  for  farm  relief  must  be 
broad  enough  in  principle  to  contemplate  all  farmers. 
National  farm  unity  is  more  important  than  any 
benefit  regional  farmers  can  hope  to  win  through 
sectional  advantages,  and  unity  of  purpose  cannot  be 
maintained  under  laws  which  penalize  one  class  of 
farmers  for  the  alleged  benefit  of  another  class  or 
section.  It  is  not  necessary  or  even  possible  that  all 
should  benefit  in  the  same  degree  by  any  general 
measure  for  farm  relief.  It  is  enough  that  equal 
benefits  be  available  to  all,  and  above  everything 
else  the  system  of  relief  must  be  wholly  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  farmers  themselves.  The  present  crisis  has 
come  upon  agriculture  because  the  control  of  the 
system  of  distribution  has  been  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  others.  That  system  has  depleted  the  farms  of 
their  capital  and  of  their  fertility,  and  now  it  is 
proposed  to  grant  the  middlemen  a  national  subsidy 
of  $300,000,000  that  they  may  hold  on  to  the  system 
a  little  longer.  The  proponents  of  all  the  plans  of 
farm  relief  readily  agree  with  the  principles  of  farm 
control  and  equal  opportunity,  but  counter  with  the 
argument  that  “something  must  be  done.”  That  is  a 
plea  for  votes,  not  for  a  measure  of  farm  relief.  Any 
such  measure  will  result  in  new  disappointments  and 
losses  to  agriculture.  What  we  need  is  someone 
with  vision  enough  to  build  on  sound  economic  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  then  with  courage  enough  to  fight  for 
them  to  the  end. 

* 

ALL  who  have  tried  to  spray  those  “old  mon- 
archs”  of  apple  trees,  with  broad-spreading 
branches  and  tops  reaching  toward  the  clouds,  will 
appreciate  the  viewpoint  of  Mr.  Hitchings  on  page 
352,  even  though  they  may  not  be  ready  to  use  the 
radical  treatment  suggested.  But  we  believe  that, 
with  the  need  of  increased  spraying,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  better  commercial  fruit,  this  constant  or¬ 
chard  renewal  plan,  or  some  type  of  it,  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  It  may  seem  a  little  hard  to  make  firewood 
of  the  big  apple  tree,  but  when  there  is  a  youngster 
coming  on  and  about  ready  to  turn  out  commercial 
crops,  it  is  economy  to  make  the  old  one  into  stove 
lengths.  As  Mr.  Hitchings  says,  it  is  not  the  result 
of  a  single  year,  but  the  average  of  a  10-year  period 
that  must  be  considered.  And  the  spraying  and 
pruning  of  these  big  trees  are  not  the  only  points — 
the  harvesting  is  important.  The  writer  knows  from 
experience  how  difficult  it  is  to  handle  a  40-foot  lad¬ 
der  in  a  sidehill  orchard,  to  say  nothing  of  scram¬ 
bling  around  on  it  with  a  picking  bag  of  apples 
when  the  wind  blows.  A  good  way  to  get  this  re¬ 
newal  plan  started  will  be  to  look  over  the  orchards 
now,  before  planting  time,  and  note  the  places  where 
new  trees  can  be  fitted  in.  Next  year,  and  for  10 
years  more,  it  will  be  increasingly  easy  and  en¬ 
couraging  to  do  this. 


NEW  YORK  farmers  produce  more  milk  for 
liquid  consumption  than  any  other  State  in 
America.  It  has  come  to  regard  the  cow  as  the 
foster-mother  of  the  child.  Realizing  the  importance 
of  milk  to  city  children,  dairy  farmers  long  since  met 
in  conference,  and  established  rules  to  safeguard  the 
quality  and  purity  of  milk  sold  for  urban  consump¬ 
tion.  From  the  very  beginning  down  to  the  present 
time  they  have  been  particularly  insistent  that  the 
milk  must  be  delivered  to  their  customers  in  the 
natural,  whole,  fresh,  clean  state  with  nothing  added 
to  it  and  nothing  taken  from  it.  These  provisions 
were  enacted  into  State  law,  and  while  sometimes 
violated,  have  generally  been  observed.  But  now 
without  consultation  or  warning  some  invisible  in¬ 
terest  has  caused  a  bill  to  be  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  to  permit  fat  to  be  added  to  the  milk  or 
taken  from  it  at  will.  This  bill  takes  the  disguise 
off  the  face  of  those  who  pretend  an  interest  in  city 
children,  and  yet  demand  this  opportunity  to  cheat 
them  in  the  milk  bottle.  They  would  deny  the  child 
natural  whole  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow.  It 
would  mean  a  bigger  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer  and  the  child.  They  would  have  a  wide 
choice  between  cheap  foreign  stale  fat,  and  skim- 
milk.  Avarice  could  go  no  further.  Surely  dairy 
farmers  will  be  united  against  this  bill. 

* 

THE  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Health  for  Chi¬ 
cago  is  quoted  as  saying  that  canned  tomatoes 
and  other  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  need  not  be 
immediately  turned  from  their  tins  when  these  are 
opened,  there  being  no  danger  from  the  inside  of  a 
tin  can  that  has  necessarily  been  sterilized  along 
with  its  contents  in  the  preserving  process.  There 
is  no  scientific  evidence  that  the  tin  lining  of  a  can 
corrodes  and  produces  poisons  that  affect  the  food 
within  and  it  may  easily  happen  that  the  can  is  more 
safe  than  the  dish  into  which  its  contents  are  poured. 
The  term  food  poisoning  is  replacing  the  once  com¬ 
monly  used  “ptomaine  poisoning,”  though  the  latter 
expressed  the  scientific  views  of  its  day.  It  is  now 
known  that  ptomaines  are  not  responsible  for  the 
poisoning  that  sometimes  follows  the  eating  of 
spoiled  foods,  this  poisoning  being  due  to  germ  life 
of  a  nature  inimical  to  the  human  body  when  taken 
into  it  by  way  of  the  mouth.  “Food  poisoning”  has 
not  quite  the  dignified  and  sonorous  sound  of  “pto¬ 
maine  poisoning”  but  it  more  accurately  expresses 
the  nature  of  the  accident  when  this  occurs,  and  the 
scientists  who  proposed  the  latter  term  are  willing 
to  give  it  up  in  the  interests  of  scientific  accuracy. 

* 

TALIANS  wei'e  extensive  users  of  tomatoes  long 
before  the  so-called  vitamin  idea  was  exploited. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  common  to  see  Italians 
doing  excavation  or  similar  hard  physical  work  sit 
beside  the  road  and  eat  a  noon  meal  of  dry  bread 
and  a  tomato,  or  canned  tomatoes,  depending  on  the 
time  of  year.  It  looked  inadequate  for  hard  work, 
but  they  appeared  to  get  the  needed  strength  and 
satisfaction  from  it.  Tomato  growing  is  an  im¬ 
mense  industry  in  Italy,  and  that  country  in  a  single 
recent  year  exported  221,908,863  lbs.  of  tomato  paste 
and  canned  tomatoes.  Their  heaviest  customers 
were :  United  States,  104,576,082  lbs.,  and  Great 
Britain,  58,972,609.  Favorable  climate  for  the  crop 
and  cheaper  labor  make  these  exports  possible. 
Italian  grocers  here,  selling  spaghetti,  give  with  it, 
or  sell  as  an  extra,  a  bottle  of  this  concentrated  paste 
considered  necessary  for  the  tomato  sauce  going 
with  spaghetti. 

5}: 

SO  FAR  as  published  figures  of  deaths  from  va¬ 
rious  causes  can  indicate  it,  New  York  State  en¬ 
joyed  an  exceptional  era  of  health  during  the  year 
1927.  With  a  constantly  increasing  population,  there 
were  10,000  fewer  deaths  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Tuberculosis,  pneumonia  and  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  kidneys  made  the  best  showing  in  low’ei* *ed  death 
rates.  With  the  exception  of  diphtheria,  the  diseases 
of  childhood  displayed  fewer  fatalities  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  deaths  for  the  entire  population,  never 
lower,  has  been  as  small  but  once  in  43  yeai’s.  To 
this  excellent  showing,  the  fewer  recorded  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  has  contributed  most,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  histoi-y  of  the  State  the  number  falling 
below  10,000.  In  1900,  this  disease  caused  15,799 
deaths,  while  27  years  later  there  were  but  9,389. 
Within  the  last  10  years,  the  death  rate  from  tuber¬ 
culosis  has  been  cut  in  half.  Diseases  of  the  heart, 
and  cancer,  now  hold  chief  place  as  causes  of  death 
in  New  York’s  figui’es,  the  latter  being  second  in  im¬ 
portance.  Twenty  years  ago  it  stood  in  the  eighth 
place.  Typhoid  fever  also  declined  to  a  new  low 

death  rate.  The  one  increasing  cause  of  deaths  is 

% 

that  from  automobile  accidents.  Residents  of  New 


York  State  may  quote  these  figures,  published  by  the 
State  Department  of  Health,  as  evidence  that  no  one 
need  now  go  West  in  search  of  conditions  conducive 
to  greater  longevity.  There  is  being  witnessed  an 
evident  decline  in  the  malignancy  of  some  of  the 
common  diseases  that  once  ravaged  communities,  a 
decline  that  it  is  hard  to  explain.  It  is  probable  that 
bettered  conditions  of  living  and  greater  knowledge 
of  sanitation  have  much  to  do  with  it  but  there 
seems  also  to  be  a  decline  in  the  virulence  of  disease 
germs  that  once  found  the  human  body  comparative¬ 
ly  easy  prey. 


* 

qpHE  behavior  of  fruit  varieties  in  different  lo- 
A  calities  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  grow¬ 
ers.  In  some  situation  this  or  that  apple  or  peach  or 
berry  does  well  and  in  others  it  does  not.  The  only 
way  definite  knowledge  of  this  may  be  had  is  by 
reports  of  those  who  know  by  experience  just  how 
these  varieties  act.  We  welcome  all  such  reports 
and  will  pass  them  on  to  other  readers.  Of  course 
this  information  is  of  most  importance  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  long-lived  fruits,  like  the  apple  and  pear,  and 
may  save  having  to  top-work  an  orchard  after  it 
has  come  into  bearing.  But  it  is  also  important  with 
the  small  fruits.  Anyone  planting  a  half  acre  of 
strawberries  or  bramble  fruits  needs  the  kinds  best 
suited  to  his  conditions.  Write  us  what  you  learn 
about  these  matters. 


* 

ID  EAD  that  article  about  “Getting  the  School  Sit- 
Xv  nation  Straight,”  on  next  page.  The  many 
teachers  employed  in  rural  schools  are  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  those  schools,  which  means 
reasonable  self-determination  of  their  own  affairs 
and  a  fair  share  of  the  public  money,  which  the 
Cole  bills,  now  in  force  and  lauded  by  the  alleged 
representatives  of  the  teachers,  do  not  give  them. 
And  not  only  are  the  rural  districts  deprived  of  their 
just  amount  of  State  money.  The  present  situation 
stands  over  them  as  a  combined  bait  and  club,  to 
entice  or  drive  them  into  consolidation,  as  may 
seem  most  feasible  to  the  consolidators.  This  is  the 
joker  in  the  “co-operation”  which  the  school  authori¬ 
ties  talk  about  so  sweetly — the  co-operation  of  the 
cat  that  eats  the  mouse. 


* 

THE  name  of  leprosy  has  been  a  word  of  horror 
for  centuries,  yet  most  of  us  may  expect  to  pass 
our  whole  lives  without  more  knowledge  of  it  than 
the  printed  word.  Still  even  here  we  hear  of  oc¬ 
casional  cases  of  it,  and  the  United  States  has  to 
segregate  some  of  its  victims.  Now  it  is  announced 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  British  Empire  Leprosy 
Relief  Association  that  this  disease  may  be  brought 
under  control,  or  even  stamped  out,  within  the  next 
decade.  The  curative  treatment  is  given  with  an 
oil  extracted  from  the  dried  fruits  of  the  Hydno- 
carpus  tree.  This  belongs  to  a  family  of  Asiatic 
trees  which  have  been  used  medicinally  for  a  long 
period ;  the  seeds  of  some  species  being  employed 
by  Indian  and  Chinese  doctors  in  the  treatment  of 
skin  diseases.  Like  cancer,  leprosy  has  called  out 
many  cures  now  discredited,  but  in  this  case  medical 
science  sees  hope.  It  will  be  as  great  a  blessing  for 
tropical  races  as  the  present  control  of  tuberculosis 
is  for  the  northern  nations. 


Brevities 


California  shipped  2,180  cars  of  carrots  to  eastern 
points  last  year. 


000,000,  and  imports,  $338,000,000. 
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No  EXCUSE  for  buying  cheap  garden  seeds  from  firms 
of  no  business  standing.  The  best  is  none  too  good. 

In  one  of  the  large  New  Yoi*k  department  stores  we 
saw  choice  Golden  Delicious  apples  for  $1.24  the  box  of 
twelve. 


The  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra  last  year  exported 
146,600,000  lbs.  of  tea.  Some  one  has  figured  that  this 
would  make  6,000,000,000  cups  of  tea. 

Some  of  the  chain  stores  are  now  including  delivery. 
One  in  Chicago  now  advertises  delivery  to  any  part  of 
the  city  for  12  cents  additional. 


“Talking  with  the  hens,”  page  381.  Yes,  there  is 
something  in  it.  Hen  sense  and  horse  sense  are  realities, 
though  their  psychology  may  differ  a  little  from  that 
of  us  humans. 

Did  you  ever  watch  a  structural  iron  worker  high  on 
the  skeleton  of  a  big  building,  tossing  red-hot  rivets  from 
the  forge  to  the  riveter?  It  seems  to  us  more  of  a 
sporting  event  than  pitching  a  baseball. 

Wool  growers  ought  to  feel  encouraged;  fashion  says 
women  must  wear  their  skirts  four  inches  below  the 
knee,  and  that  means  longer  coats  next  Winter.  When 
several  million  women  add  to  the  length  of  their  gar¬ 
ments  a  good  many  extra  pounds  of  wool  will  be 
called  for. 

A  New  Jersey  man,  driving  out  late  fi*om  New  York 
City,  was  accosted  by  a  man  dressed  as  a  sailor,  who 
asked  for  a  lift.  When  they  reached  a  lonely  place  the 
unknown  passenger  attacked  the  car  owner,  beat  him 
severely,  and  drove  off  in  the  car.  Another  reason  for 
refusing  a  ride  to  unknown  “hitch  hikers.” 
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The  New  York  Land  Bank 

THE  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York  found 
1927  the  most  successful  year  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1915.  The  total  bonds  issued  for  the  year 
were  $4,410,000.  The  previous  year  of  1926  was  the 
next  best  year  with  an  issue  of  $2,705,000.  The  total 
issue  is  $14,145,000.  The  1927  issue  of  bonds  was 
sold  to  19  banks  throughout  the  State.  The  State 
itself  bought  $1,000,000  worth  of  the  bonds  for 
its  sinking  funds  and  the  Controller  has  just  placed 
a  new  order  for  another  million.  The  bonds  are  a 
very  sound  and  conservative  investment.  They  are 
secured  by  mortgages  on  homes  and  some  farms  on 
a  most  conservative  basis.  We  feel  a  special  pride 
in  the  success  of  the  Land  Bank.  It  was  the  first 
bank  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  Its  early  develop¬ 
ment  was  retarded  by  selfish  interests  and  the  tax 
exempt  privileges  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  which 
followed  it  made  it  hard  to  compete  for  the  farm 
loan  business,  but  it  has  gone  on  training  frugal 
people  to  save  and  manage  their  own  investments, 
and  to  own  their  own  homes.  The  system  is  co¬ 
operation  in  its  best  form. 


The  New  Milk  Code 

HERETOFORE  we  have  understood  that  the  new 
State  Sanitary  Code  affecting  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  milk  within  the  State  outside  of  the 
City  of  New  York  was  tentative,  and,  while  in  any 
case  not  to  go  into  effect  before  July  1,  1928,  a 
formal  notice  would  be  issued  before  it  became  op¬ 
erative.  This  view  was  confirmed  by  announcements 
in  January  that  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Health 
would  discuss  “proposed  changes  in  the  new  code  at 
the  State  dairyman’s  meeting  in  Albany  on  January 
17,”  and  that  the  discussion  would  be  open  to  dairy¬ 
men,  leaving  them  to  infer  that  their  views  would 
be  considered  when  the  “proposed  changes”  were 
finally  made.  Since  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
code  vitally  affect  dairy  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  we  readily  accepted  the  view  that  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  code  were  not  yet  adopted,  and  that 
a  formal  notice  would  be  sent  to  the  press  before  the 
amendments  were  made  final. 

It  seems  that  the  first  revision  was  made  on  May 
6,  and  another  on  December  14,  1927,  to  be  effective 
July  1,  1928.  We  are  informed  now  definitely  by 
the  Health  Department  that  the  new  code  will  go 
into  effect  on  that  date.  This  means  that  all  milk 
sold  in  the  State  on  and  after  July  1,  1928,  must 
either  be  pasteurized  or  fi'orn  cows  that  have  been 
tuberculin  tested  or  under  application  for  test.  The 
enforcement  of  the  order  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
local  health  authorities. 


Teapot  Dome 

EVEN  years  ago  Teapot  Dome  was  a  naval  oil 
preserve.  It  had  been  reserved  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  insure  a  supply  of  oil  for  the  navy.  At  the 
joint  request  of  Secretary  Denby  of  the  Navy  and 
Albert  B.  Fall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  President 
Harding  transferred  the  oil  field  to  txie  Interior  De¬ 
partment,  and  Secretary  Fall  promptly  transferred 
these  oil  fields  from  public  control  through  a  lease 
to  the  private  control  of  Harry  F.  Sinclair  and 
Edward  L.  Doheny.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Doheny 
had  loaned  Secretary  Fall  $100,000  to  develop  his 
ranch  known  as  Tres  Rios.  The  money  was  carried 
to  Fall  by  Doheny’s  son  in  a  little  black  bag,  and 
Sinclair  had  paid  Fall  $233,000  for  a  part  interest  in 
the  ranch.  This  money  was  largely  delivered 
through  Fall’s  son-in-law,  who  received  $198,000  of 
it  from  Sinclair  in  a  private  car  in  a  railroad  yard. 
This  $19S,000,  and  another  installment  of  $35,000, 
was  paid,  according  to  testimony,  in  Liberty  bonds. 
The  nature  of  these  transactions  with  Secretary  Fall 
was  not  known  at  the  time.  These  revelations  and 
others  have  come  out  through  six  years  of  investi¬ 
gations  and  court  proceedings. 

When  the  lease  of  the  oil  fields  was  casually  an¬ 
nounced  criticism  followed.  President  Harding  as¬ 
sumed  responsibility,  but  the  long  letter  of  explana¬ 
tion  from  Secretary  Fall  did  not  satisfy  Congress. 
On  the  motion  of  the  late  Senator  LaFollette  of 
Wisconsin  the  Senate  ordered  an  investigation  of 
the  leases  on  the  oil  reserves.  Shortly  after  Secre¬ 
tary  Fall  resigned.  He  went  abroad  for  Mr.  Sin¬ 
clair,  who  gave  him  $10,000  for  his  expenses,  but 
nothing  for  salary.  The  Senate  investigations  began 
in  the  Fall  of  1923,  and  have  continued  since.  They 
are  conducted  by  Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  The 
first  sensation  was  the  testimony  of  Archibald  B. 
Roosevelt  to  the  effect  that  he  had  just  resigned  as 
vice-president  of  one  of  Mr.  Sinclair’s  oil  companies 
at  the  suggestion  of  G.  D.  Wahlberg,  private  secre¬ 


tary  to  Mi".  Sinclair,  who  hinted  that  “somebody 
might  have  lent  Fall  money,”  and  that  there  was  talk 
of  a  payment  of  $68,000  to  the  foreman  of  Fall’s 
ranch.  Fall  at  first  denied  receiving  money  from 
Sinclair  or  Doheny  for  any  purpose.  Later  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  be  borrowed  $100,000  from  Edward  B. 
McLean,  a  Washington  publisher.  After  much  mean¬ 
ingless  phraseology  over  the  alleged  McLean  loan, 
Mr.  Doheny  announced  that  he  had  loaned  the  $100,- 
000  without  security  to  his  friend  Fall. 

The  oil  scandals  have  also  been  in  the  Federal 
courts.  The  oil  leases  have  been  cancelled  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  as  fraudulent,  and  the 
oil  reserves  have  been  returned  to  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment.  Fall  and  Doheny  were  tried  and  acquitted  of 
criminal  conspiracy,  though  another  Federal  court 
cancelled  the  leases  and  characterized  them  as  cor¬ 
rupt  and  fraudulent.  They  are  yet,  however,  held  on 
a  bribery  indictment,  and  Sinclair  is  under  jail  sen¬ 
tence  for  refusal  to  answer  questions  before  the 
Senate  committee.  Between  the  courts  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  investigation  a  most  significant  incident  of  the 
oil  scandals  has  been  developed.  As  a  part  of  the 
oil  proceedings  the  Continental  Trading  Company, 
Limited,  was  incorporated  in  Canada.  Harry  F.  Sin¬ 
clair,  of  the  Teapot  Dome  experiences,  H.  M.  Black- 
mar,  of  the  Midwest  Oil  Company,  a  Standard  Oil 
subsidiary,  and  James  E.  O’Neil,  of  the  Prairie  Oil 
Company,  were  connected  with  it,  and  with  Robert 
Wright  Stewart,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  In¬ 
diana,  guaranteed  the  responsibility  of  the  company 
in  the  one  business  transaction  it  ever  undertook. 
It  was  in  1921  that  the  Canadian  Company  bought 
333,333,333  barrels  of  oil  at  $1.50  a  barrel,  and  im¬ 
mediately  sold  it  to  companies  in  which  the  pro¬ 
moters  were  executives  for  $1.75  a  barrel,  making  a 
profit  of  over  $83,000,000.  The  books  of  a  Canadian 
bank  reveal  a  record  covering  $3,080,000  of  this 
profit  in  Liberty  bonds.  Through  the  serial  numbers 
of  these  bonds,  the  Senate  committee  has  traced 
$800,000  worth  of  these  bonds  to  the  Prairie  Oil 
Company ;  $233,000  of  the  bonds  have  been  traced  to 
Mr.  Fall,  and  $24,000  to  the  payment  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  deficit  from  the  1920  national  campaign.  The 
Senate  committee  is  trying  to  find  what  became  of 
the  remainder  of  the  bonds.  H.  S.  Oster,  who  was 
president  of  the  Canadian  company,  now  out  of 
existence,  Mr.  O’Neil,  and  H.  M.  Blackmar,  who 
probably  know,  are  out  of  the  country,  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  away.  Sinclair  is  under  indict¬ 
ment  and  cannot  be  forced  to  testify.  Robert  W. 
Stewart,  chairman  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana,  refuses  to  answer  questions  by  the  Senate 
committee  and  is  being  prosecuted  for  contempt  of 
the  Senate,  though  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  a  large 
stockholder  in  the  Indiana  company,  has  requested 
him  to  reveal  all  he  knows  about  the  whole  matter. 
Sinclair  is  reported  as  contributing  $75,000  to  the 
Republican  committee  and  Doheny  $15,000  to  the 
Democratic  committee.  Promoters  find  it  convenient 
to  have  friends  at  court. 

This  in  brief  is  the  seven-year  revelation  to  date. 
It  is  an  unsavory  mess.  The  most  disheartening 
thing  about  it  is  that  the  wealthy  barons  of  this 
opulent  oil  industry  have  for  seven  years  defied 
the  Federal  courts  and  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  and  succeeded  in  covering  up  the  greater  part 
of  a  record  which  has  caused  distrust  of  both  indus¬ 
try  and  government.  We  have  long  fought  for  a 
more  equitable  share  in  the  distribution,  of  wealth 
for  the  farm,  and  expect  to  continue  to  do  so,  but  if 
wealth  and  political  power  would  break  down  the 
morals  and  ideals  of  agriculture  as  revealed  in  this 
case  of  oil,  we  would  thank  God  for  the  economic 
injustice  which  has  kept  farmers  poor  but  moral  and 
honest. 


Wants  to  Help  Do  It  Himself 

For  some  years  we  have  waited  for  our  dairy  organi¬ 
zations  to  give  us  a  profitable  price  for  milk.  Bordens, 
Sheffields,  etc.,  all  agree  on  a  selling  price.  Why  can¬ 
not  poolers,  Sheffields,  members  of  Unity,  et  al.  do  like¬ 
wise?  The  R.  N.-Y.  tells  us  if  we  want  something  done 
we  must  do  it  ourselves.  As  a  start  let  us  decide  on  a 
price  in  definite  dollars  and  cents  that  would  be  profit¬ 
able,  and  then  proceed  with  logical  and  reasonable 
means  to  get  it. 

I  have  spent  some  40  of  my  60  years  upon  a  dairy 
farm  and  might  be  supposed  to  have  definite  knowledge 
of  the  price  that  would  be  profitable  for  my  own  produc¬ 
tion.  A  few  days  ago  I  dropped  into  the  office  of  an 
elderly  business  man  who  has  owned  and  operated  dairy 
farms  all  his  life.  He  has  been  the  sheet  anchor  of 
many  forlorn  hopes,  and  if  any  could  make  them  pay 
out  he  could.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  give  me  the  net 
income  of  his  farm,  and  explained  that  I  was  trying  to 
fix  a  price  for  milk  that  would  pay  7  per  cent  on  in¬ 
vestment.  He  turned  to  his  records  and  gave  me  the 
net  income  for  each  of  three  years,  showing  an  improve¬ 
ment  each  year,  but  averaging  a  little  over  3  per  cent 
return  on  investment.  In  order  to  get_a  7  per  cent  re¬ 
turn  he  should  receive  from  30  to  35  cents  per  cwt. 
month  by  month  over  the  1927  price.  When  I  ex¬ 
plained  my  purpose  he  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  very  many  farms  were  not  operated  on  a  strictly 


cash  basis,  or  with  close  attention  to  all  details  which 
he  gave  this  farm,  and  lastly  he  agreed  that  my  prede¬ 
termined  minimum  of  40  cents  per  cwt.  over  1927  prices 
was  about  the  right  price  to  place  the  average  dairy  on 
a  profitable  basis.  If  we  dairymen  all  agree  to  this 
price,  or  some  other,  and  make  up  our  minds  to  get  it, 
I  rather  think  we  can,  plain  farmer. 


Get  the  School  Situation  Straight 

THE  legislative  committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers’  Association  has  published  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  concerning  the  part  played  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  to  influence  the  passage  and  extension  of 
the  Cole  equalization  State  aid  law: 

Things  looked  pretty  dubious  one  time  and  we  sent 
out  a  hurried  call  by  telephone  to  every  corner  in  New 
York  State  and  the  State  just  literally  rose  up.  I  am 
not  exaggerating  it  when  I  say  that  fully  a  bushel 
basket  full  of  telegrams  in  very  few  words  came  pour¬ 
ing  into  the  Senate  Chamber.  When  you  show  the  in¬ 
terest,  and  give  the  support  to  your  committee,  as  you 
have  in  the  past,  we  haven’t  very  much  fear  in  the  re¬ 
sults  we  are  going  to  get  over  at  Albany.” 

Unknown  to  most  teachers  and  without  their  con¬ 
sent,  high  officials  in  the  Teachers’  Association  have 
consistently  opposed  the  Thayer-Gedney  home  rule 
bills.  Thousands  of  rural  school  teachers  in  this 
State  are  in  favor  of  increased  State  aid  for  their 
schools  under  the  equalization  quota.  The  extension 
of  this  aid  would  mean  improved  schoolhouses,  better 
equipment  and  in  many  cases  increased  salaries.  The 
rural  teacher  and  the  farmer  have  very  much  in 
common.  A  prosperous  agriculture  will  reflect  in¬ 
creased  happiness  to  her,  while  continued  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  the  farmer  must  result  in  increased  incon¬ 
veniences  for  country  teachers. 

The  passage  of  the  Thayer-Gedney  bills  will  pro¬ 
vide  greatly  increased  State  aid  for  country  schools 
and  at  the  same  time  bring  down  the  school  tax  in 
country  districts  to  approximately  $6  per  thousand. 

With  country  districts  receiving  nearly  double  the 
aid  now  apportioned,  an  era  of  unprecedented  school 
improvement  would  result.  Trustees  and  country 
school  patrons,  generally,  should  solicit  the  active 
support  of  the  teacher  at  once.  At  least  ten  thou¬ 
sand  teachers  are  under  moral  obligation  to  support 
these  bills.  Explain  that  the  district  is  simply  de¬ 
manding  home  rule  in  the  matter  of  determining  con¬ 
solidation  and  increased  State  aid  under  the  equali¬ 
zation  quota  which,  under  the  present  compulsory 
consolidation  laivs,  is  allowed  only  to  districts  which 
employ  five  or  more  teachers  and  centralized  districts. 

If  your  teacher  agrees  to  the  proposition,  strongly 
urge  her  to  write  the  legislative  leaders,  members  of 
the  Education  Committees  and  her  own  representa¬ 
tives,  and  be  sure  to  sign  her  name  as  teacher. 

The  rural  teacher  is  very  close  to  the  rural  home. 
It  is  unbelievable  that  many  rural  teachers  would 
knowingly  work  against  the  interests  of  the  country 
district  which  gives  her  employment. 


Against  the  Tuberculin  Test 

One  hundred  and  sixty  automobiles  brought  over  500 
Erie  County  farmers  together  on  February  8  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  Non-testing  Farmers’  Protective  League.  Dr. 
Hall,  of  Oxford,  Pa.,  was  the  speaker,  and  gave  us  many 
facts  regarding  the  tuberculin  test  from  a  medical 
standpoint.  The  audience  needed  but  little  information 
on  the  “workings”  of  the  test,  as  the  territory  has  all 
been  tested  over,  some  towns  two  or  three  times.  A  few 
towns  lack  a  lot  of  the  required  90  per  cent  to  base  a 
quarantine  on,  but  it  was  a  notable  fact  brought  out 
that  every  time  a  town  is  tested  over,  the  feeling  gets 
more  bitter  and  intense  against  it.  Some  farmers  at 
initial  test  are  very  much  in  favor  of  the  test,  but  later 
become  very  much  opposed  to  it.  All  the  farmers  who 
spoke  declared  they  had  suffered  loss,  some  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  quitting,  except  one,  and  he  is  more  a  dealer  than 
a  farmer. 

It  was  an  earnest,  enthusiastic  meeting.  Other  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  held  soon  in  different  parts  of  Erie  County, 
and  a  plan  of  defense  established ;  strange  and  paradoxi¬ 
cal  as  it  may  seem,  a  defense  against  our  official  serv¬ 
ants,  but  we  are  forced  to  it  for  self-preservation.  The 
tuberculin  test  has  brought  to  the  dairy  farmer  of  York 
State  financial  ruin,  has  driven  many  from  their  homes, 
now  visible  in  every  community  and  known  as  “aban¬ 
doned  farms,”  some  became  discouraged  and  died,  a 
few  have  cominitteed  suicide,  all  to  get  rid  of  the  “bug,” 
that  pasteurizing  effectually  kills.  Health  Officer  Frone- 
zak,  of  Buffalo,  lately  stated  in  the  press  that  99f£  per 
cent  of  Buffalo’s  milk  is  pasteurized,  the  balance"  cer¬ 
tified.  Then  why  murder  the  cows?  w.  c. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Clover  Seed  Outlook 

L.  GILLETT,  New  York  State  Agricultural  De- 
•  partment,  gives  the  following  regarding  the 
clover  seed  outlook : 

The  1927  crop  of  Red  clover  seed  was  the  largest 
since  1922,  but  followed  four  consecutive  small  crops, 
which  in  1926  culminated  in  the  smallest  crop  ever 
recorded,  with  the  lowest  available  supply  in  25  years. 
In  the  Spring  of  1927,  consumption  was  curtailed  be¬ 
cause  of  high  prices  which  were  next  to  the  record 
peaks  of  1919  and  1920.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  supplies 
from  previous  years,  preference  of  farmers  for  domestic 
seed,  the  expected  increase  in  consumption  this  year, 
and  as  protection  against  a  recurrence  of  a  shortage 
like  that  of  a  year  ago,  the  production  of  Red  clover 
seed  should  be  maintained. 

The  situation  for  Alsike  clover  seed  is  not  so  favor¬ 
able  for  the  producer  as  for  Red  clover  seed  in  view  of 
ample  domestic  supplies,  lack  of  a  good  demand  in 
Europe,  and  a  larger  Canadian  crop. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


March' 

Blossom  on  the  plum, 

Wild  wind  and  merry, 

Leaves  upon  the  cherry. 

And  one  swallow  come. 

Red  windy  dawn, 

Swift  rain  and  sunny; 

Wild  bees  seeking  honey, 

Crocus  on  the  lawn ; 

Blossom  on  the  plum. 

Grass  begins  to  grow. 

Dandelions  come ; 

Snowdrops  haste  to  go 
After  last  month’s  snow; 

Rough  winds  beat  and  blow, 
Blossom  on  the  plum. 

— Nora  Hopper  (1871-1906). 

* 

How  surgeons,  nurses,  pediatricians 
and  social  workers  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  and  the  New  York  Nur¬ 
sery  and  Child’s  Hospital  gave  their  time 
and  effort  in  a  year’s  struggle  to  save  a 
5-lb.  infant  abandoned  at  the  City  Hos¬ 
pital  by  the  mother  was  related  recently 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Dana  Gibson  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  child  placing  committee  of  the 
Charities  Aid  Association,  of  which  she 
is  chairman. 

After  many  diet  revisions,  a  blood 
transfusion,  ear  drum  injections  and 
finally  an  exploratory  operation,  the  baby 
girl  improved  and  the  child  placing  agen¬ 
cy  found  a  foster  mother  willing  to  give 
her  the  careful  attention  she  may  require 
for  some  years,  Mrs.  Gibson  said.  She 
read  a  letter  from  the  foster  mother  say¬ 
ing  that  the  child  had  gained  a  pound  in 
the  last  week. 

Who  knows?  That  poor  little  waif 
may  yet  prove  to  be  a  life  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  whole  nation. 

* 

Remember  that  rubbers  and  galoshes 
need  to  be  kept  clean,  if  they  are  not  to 
look  old  before  their  time.  Get  an  old 
nail  brush  to  clean  the  cloth-surfaced 
galoshes.  Make  a  lather  of  mild  soap 
suds,  using  little  water  and  thick  suds, 
and  apply  to  the  overshoes,  working  with 
a  rotary  motion.  When  the  dirt  has  been 
removed  and  the  surface  rinsed  with  a 
cloth  wrung  out  of  clear  water,  stand  the 
shoes  in  a  warm  place,  not  too  near  the 
radiator  or  register,  until  thoroughly  dry. 


From  the  Lonesome 
Farmhouse 

I  doubt  if  many  of  us  Vermonters  rea¬ 
lized  when  Christmas  was  drawing  near. 
Reconstruction  and  learning  of  friends’ 
situations  filled  our  days ;  but  friends  out¬ 
side  our  State  tried  to  make  Christmas 
for  everyone.  Perhaps  here  would  be  a 
good  time  and  place  to  say  everyone  in 
the  State,  I  think,  would  like  to  tell  every 
one  we  appreciate  the  kindly  deeds  done, 
the  sincere,  heartfelt  words  of  sympathy 
and  praise  that  have  been  spoken,  and 
even  the  unspoken  thoughts  and  voiceless 
prayers  have  been  felt  more  than  you 
realize. 

Praise  to  those  who  have  suffered  make 
the  rest  of  us  feel  we  could  be  brave  if  it 
was  needed,  and  we  just  have  to  do  our 
little  best,  as  those  outside  our  State  ex¬ 
pect  us  to.  Construction  work  stopped  at 
least  for  the  most  part  Christmas  Sunday 
for  the  first  time  since  the  flood.  We  were 
all  together  again  at  home  this  year.  Fred 
started  at  5  o’clock  in  the  morning,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  fact  that  it  was  nearly 
zero,  and  was  shivering  when  he  arrived 
in  time  for  breakfast  and  complained  of 
his  throat  feeling  swollen  before  he  went 
back  that  night.  Well,  perhaps  he  gave  us 
more  for  Christmas  than  he  thought,  for 
the  next  day  he  had  mumps.  How  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  quai’antine  and  control.  The 
trouble  has  been  in  the  town  where  he 
works  for  about  a  year  and  had  died  out, 
and  now  he  had  it. 

Charles  and  a  neighbor’s  son  are  hav¬ 
ing  another  new  experience.  They  are 
trying  a  lumberjack  life  three  miles  to¬ 
ward  the  mountain ;  have  one  room  fox- 
living  room  and  one  for  stoi-e  x*ooni  and 
do  their  own  cooking.  They  won’t  get  rich, 
but  they  will  (like  Mr.  Cityman,  his  first 
year  on  the  farm)  get  $1,000  worth  of 
experience  without  any  doubt. 

When  they  were  getting  the  camp  ready 
they  found  several  things  could  not  be 
bought,  as  supplies  were  gone,  but  now 
the  bridge  across  West  River  is  completed 
and  the  heavy  trucks  will  come  with 
loads,  but  the  roads  were  very  icy.  '“An¬ 
chor  ice  is  running  in  the  brook” — that  is, 
the  river  has  much  floating  ice,  and  yes¬ 
terday  it  was  — 4  degrees  and  today  — 3 
degrees,  but  a  “million  little  diamonds 
were  sparkling  on  the  ti-ees,”  and  every 
good  New  Englander  knows  that  anchor 
ice  and  frosty  surfaces  are  infallible  signs 


of  another  thaw,  and  these  rains  hinder 
the  work  on  the  railroads  north  of  us. 

They  are  not  trying  to  repair  our  rail¬ 
road  this  Winter,  but  cars  of  grain  can 
come  to  within  13  miles  of  us  and  then 
be  trucked  in,  and  a  big  snow-plow  is  to 
keep  the  x-oads  open. 

Some  one  interested  in  statistics  ought 
to  compute  the  nxiles  of  stone  wall  that 
are  being  removed  for  filling,  ballasting, 
making  breakwaters,  etc.  But  an  im- 
meixse  lot  is  being  used.  These  self-same 
walls  were  pictui-esque,  perhaps,  but  took 
up  too  much  room ;  many  of  them  were 
falling  out,  so  they  did  not  control  stock, 
and  they  harbored  weed  and  bush  seeds, 
mice,  squirrels,  weasels  and  woodchucks. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


942 

942  —  Delightful 

Coat  Model.  De¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yefs.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


750  —  Morning  or 
Sport  Dress.  De¬ 
signed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  2% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  36-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


11103 


991 — It’s  Smart.  De¬ 
signed  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
ribbon.  Ten  cents. 
Emb.  No.  11127 
(blue)  10  cents  ex¬ 
tra. 


993  —  Indispensable 
Two-piece  Dress.  De¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years.  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
1%  yds.  of  36-in. 
material  for  sepa¬ 
rate  camisole.  Ten 
cents.  Emb.  No. 
11103  (blue)  10 
cents  extra. 
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11104 


11104. — Design  for  Guest  Towels.  Pattern 
contains  two  each  of  three  designs,  one 
11%  by  2%  in.,  one  11%  by  3  in.,  and  one 
9%  by  2%  in.  Ten  cents. 

Spring  and  Summer  Fashion  Magazine, 
Price  10  cents. 


So  “God  out  of  evil  some  good  can  take,” 
and  already  we  read  the  phrase,  “A  big¬ 
ger,  better  Vermont.” 

Perhaps  it  will  even  lead  people  to 
appreciate  a  home  on  a  hill,  even  if  they 
“can’t  drive  every  inch  of  the  way  in  high 
gear  and  go  the  three  miles  to  town  in 
five  minutes  easy.” 

Then  some  one  asked  about  plants  to 
flower  in  Winter,  and  the  Cyclamen  was 
not  included.  Those  of  us  who  have  tried 
it  find  it  easy  to  grow  and  most  beautiful. 
But  we  can’t  make  our  seedlings  equal 
the  specimens  the  florists  produce. 

The  Abutilons  ax’e  budding  now  and 


DIRECT  FROM  WELL,  LAKE, 


PUMP  your  water  by  air  — 
automatically!  Draw  it  direct 
from  well,  cistern,  lake  or  stream 
—  from  two  or  more  sources  at 
the  same  time  with  one  National 
Fresh  Water  System. 

Turn  any  faucet,  get  water  in¬ 
stantly  right  from  source  —  10  to 
20  gallons  a  minute;  600  to  1200 
gallons  an  hour  against  any  lift 
up  to  150  feet.  “Turn 
and  get”  instead  of  (■ 

“pump  and  carry”! 


No  clanking  pump  rods.  No 
power  head  above  well.  No 
water-storage  tank  to  freeze  in 
Winter  or  make  water  warm  and 
stagnant  in  Summer.  The  Na¬ 
tional  tank  contains  air  only.  Put 
the  power  unit  anywhere  — 
wherever  most  convenient.  It 
doesn’t  matter  how  far  away  the 
source  of  water  supply  is.  Two 
types  —  engine  driven  and  auto¬ 
matic  electric,  illustrated. 

Use  pumping  time  for  leisure  — 
or  for  necessary  farm  work  dur¬ 
ing  busy  seasons.  Have  all  the 
water  your  want — for  household, 
garden,  lawn,  livestock,  milk- 
house  —  water  for  everything, 
any  time,  all  the  timel 

Write  for  FREE  32-page  catalog. 
FREE  planning  and  consulting 
service.  Easy  payments  if  you  wish. 

NATIONAL  UTILITIES  CORP. 

330  Belleview  Place  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Subsidiary  of  National  Brake  £? 
Electric  Co.,  Division  of  VVest- 
inghouse  Air  Brake  Company 


Loosen  Up 
Chest  Colds 

Just  Rub 
Aw  ay  Danger 

When  your  lungs 
are  congested  and 
you  have  a  hacking 
cough  watch  out! 

RubMusteroleonthe 
sore  spot.  There’s 
nothing  better  for 
quick,  safe  relief. 

Musterole  pene¬ 
trates  the  skin  bring¬ 
ing  a  soothing,  cool  - 
ing  sensation  and  welcome  relief. 

Recommended  by  doctors  and  nurses, 
Musterole  relieves  cold  in  chest,  sore 
throat,  bronchitis,  aches  and  pains  in  the 
back  and  joints.  Keep  Musterole  handy. 
To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


It’s  just 
common  sense 

To  have  a  good  flashlight 
handy  around  the  farm,  I 
mean.  It’s  so  convenient  for 
doing  chores  in  the  dark — 
getting  down  feed,  hunting 
up  a  lost  tool,  and  in  a  dozen 
other  ways.  I  figure,  too, 
that  it’s  the  best  fire  insur¬ 
ance  I  can  carry.  Mine’s  an 
Eveready,  always  loaded  with 
genuine  Eveready  Batteries. 

I  favor  Eveready  Batteries 
from  experience.  They’re 
longer-lasting,  brighter-burn¬ 
ing.  Those  little  Eveready 
cells  produce  more  light  and 
keep  at  it  longer  than  you’d 
ever  guess  a  battery  could. 
They’re  filled  to  the  skin  with 
the  stuff  that  makes  light. 

I’ve  got  the  flashlight  habit 
—and  I  tell  you  it’s  a  good 
one  for  the  farmer. 


A  SAFE  INSIDE  TOILET 
For  Your  Farm  Home 

The  conveniences  and  health  protection  of  safe  in¬ 
side  toilets  are  as  necessary  in  country  homes  a3  in 


city  homes. 


Sell  -  Drain  Waterless 
Toilets 

>rovide  for  modern  sanitation  in 
listricts  where  the  water  supply  is 
united.  Improved  design  eliminates 
ifEensive  odors.  No  disagreeable  care 
leeessary.  Complete  with  rustproof 
torage  tank  and  china  bowl.  Easily 
nstalled.  Write  for  complete  details  to 

CHEMICAL  TOILET 
CORPORATION 

763  E.  Brighton  Avenue 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Makers  also  of  San-Equip 
Septic  Tanks 


AGENTS 

_TERE  is  a  new 
-*•  Household 
Device  that  beats  a 
vacuum  cleaner  and 
all  attachments.  It 
not  only  sweeps 
thoroughly  and'  cleans 
walls  and  ceilings  but 
also  washes  and  dries 
windows  and  scrubs  and 
mops  floors.  Requires 
no  electricity.  Every 
home  a  prospect.  Only 
$2.95.  Over  half  profit. 
Write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  edge  of  this  ad 
and  mail  to  us  today  for 
complete  selling  terms. 

Harper  Mfg.  Co.  FlfriTeldfiowl* 


BLANKETS — and  Colonial  Coverlets.  8end 
BATTING  us  5'our  "ool  and  we.  will 
R  0  R  F  8  make  beautiful  serviceable 
n  v  o  -  o  products  that  will  give 
satisfaction  both  in  possession  and  the  service  they 
render.  We  sell  direct.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 
WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS.  112  LVNN  STREET,  WEST  UNITY,  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Factory  Prices  on  f 
WALLPAPER  • 

Send  for  Free  1928  Sample  Book  Showing  Vast 
Collection  of  Wall  Paper  in  New,  Strikingly 
Beautiful  Designs  with  Actual  Samples  of  Bor¬ 
ders.  Large  Double  Rolls  at  Rock  Bottom 
Factory  Prices.  Values  Cannot  be  Equaled 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  H  UTICA,  N.Y. 


ACTUAL  SAMPLES  OP 
HIGH-GRADE 

{ALL  PAPER 


NOW  READY 

A!k>  Paints,  Vanishes,  Ctfr 

White  today.  Dept.  S  i 

INDEPENDENT  WALL  PAPER  CO,  Pittsburgh,  Pansy Wa 


Beauty 

Of  Hair  and  Skin 
Preserved  By 

Cuticura 

Soap  to  Cleanse 
Ointment  to  Heal 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  SI  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Ranges 


$4Q95| 
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New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves, 
Rangres,  Furnaces.  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel 
ranges  and  combination  gas  and 
coal  ranges.  Mahogany  porcelain 
enamel  heating  stoveB. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24-hr. 
shipments.  80-day  free 
trial.  360-day  test.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  660,000 
customers.  Write  today 
for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo, 

Direct  to  You” 


Order  Yonr  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE  25*  TO  40* 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FREE  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 

426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


BARRELS  of  CHINA ttTCR 

Send  to. 50  for  100  assorted  dishes,  or  $9.00  for  decorated. 
Contains  not  less  than  12  cups,  saucers,  all  sizes  plates, 
oatmeals,  sauce  dishes,  platter,  sugar,  creamer,  etc. 
Factory  imperfections,  if  freight  is  over  $1.00  we  pay 
difference.  Shipped  from  our  warehouses,  Boston  or 
New  York.  UNITED  CHINA,  INC.,Depl.  J, Boston, Mass. 

FURS  -  HIDES  -  WOOL 

Important  price  advances.  List  just  out.  No 
shipment  too  small  or  large.  Write  today. 

8.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Sues.  Keysl.ne  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydeli  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 
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Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  . 2.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1,50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  .  4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard .  5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  .  1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  .  3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  . 1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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will  bloom  constantly  the  rest  of  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Then  we  enjoy  foliage  specimen 
plants.  My  favorite  is  the  shrubby  Evony- 
mus  Japonica  variegata,  glossy  green 
leaves  with  creamy  yellow  centers.  But 
another  easy  to  grow  is  the  variegated 
Aspidistra,  with  long,  corn-like  leaves 
striped  with  white. 

After  all,  old  friends  are  dearest,  and 
the  various  varieties  of  Tradescantia 
can’t  be  beaten  for  foliage,  especially  in 
hanging  baskets.  You  may  call  it  Jacob’s 
ladder,  joint  plant,  inch  plant  or  Wan¬ 
dering  Jew,  and  it  will  keep  on  growing 
green,  green  and  white,  or  silver  and 
maroon,  and  you  always  can  find  slips  for 
your  neighbor.  mother  bee. 


Another  Patchwork  Pattern 

The  “Tree  of  Paradise”  is  another  old  j 
pattern  which  is  very  handsome  when 
finished.  The  completed  block  is  18  in. 
square.  As  will  be  seen,  the  small  tri¬ 
angles  alternately  colored  and  white,  are 


set  together  at  the  top  with  white  squares 
the  size  of  two  triangles.  Two  large 
white  triangles  finish  out  two  corners, 
one  large  colored  triangle  forms  center 
of  tree  with  straight  band  with  two 
small  triangles  at  bottom  to  form  trunk. 
It  is  handsome  in  green  and  •white. 


How  to  Make  Pumpernickel 

Danish  Method. — One  yeast  cake  and 
one  teaspoon  salt  dissolved  in  lukewarm 
water;  two  qts.  warm  water  (use  butter: 
milk  if  you  have  it)  ;  one  tablespoon  salt. 
Mix  all  together  with  rye  meal  to  a  heavy 
dough,  to  slip  hands.  Let  stand  over  night 
in  a  warm  place.  Next  day  mix  rye  meal 
in  and  work  well.  Place  it  in  a  pan  and 
let  is  rise.  After  it  is  raised  take  it  out 
and  work  it  again.  Put  it  in  forms  and 
let  it  rise,  then  put  in  hot  oven  and  bake 
one  hour,  and  a  half.  L.  p. 

A  Pennsylvania  Method. — This  is  my 
recipe ;  it  turns  out  well  if  baked  in  me¬ 
dium  oven  thoroughly.  It  takes  longer 
than  white  bread.  Rye  bread  made  this 
way  is  good  also.  Four  lbs.  pumpernickel 
flour  (rye  meal),  2  lbs.  white  flour,  2 
tablespoons  sugar,  1  yeast  cake  dissolved, 
salt  to  taste,  1  qt.  and  pint  warm  water. 
Knead  and  let  rise  in  warm  place  over 
night.  I  bake  it  in  greased  pans.  Also 
make  a  pan  of  x’ound  buns,  which  I  brush 
with  water,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  cara¬ 
way  seed  before  putting  in  oven ;  also 
brush  bread  same  way.  anna  schrutek. 

German  Pumpernickel. — To  3  qts.  of 
rye  meal  add  1  tablespoon  of  salt,  1  cup 
of  lard.  Dissolve  one  cake  of  yeast  in  a 
little  warm  water  and  add  to  it ;  then  mix 
five  pints  of  buttermilk  or  sour  milk  and 
work  the  whole  to  a  stiff  dough,  using 
about  1  qt.  or  more  of  wheat  flour  to 
stiffen  it  and  to  finish  off.  Then  let  this 
rise  over  night  on  a  warm  place  and  bake 
about  1  hour  and  20  minutes  in  a  good 
oven.  This  will  make  four  large  loaves. 
I  have  done  this  for  20  years  with  good 
results.  Use  rye  meal,  not  rye  flour. 

MRS.  A.  SENGSTACK. 


Washing  the  Patchwork 
Quilts 

Since  the  old-fashioned  quilts  of  grand¬ 
mother’s  day  are  again  popular,  we  must 
care  for  them  more  painstakingly  if  we 
would  keep  them  bright  and  fluffy  and  in 
their  pristine  glory ! 

If  the  quilts  are  soiled  and  need  wash¬ 
ing,  select  a  bright,  sunny  day,  have 
plenty  of  warm  water  ready,  then  make 
a  very  sudsy  tub  of  this  warm  water  with 
some  reliable  brand  of  chip  soap.  Ex¬ 
amine  the  quilts  for  any  very  soiled  places. 
Take  a  small  handbrush,  not  too  stiff,  and 
with  the  brush  well  lathered  rub  the 
soiled  spots  and  the  edges  of  the  quilt. 
Do  not  scrub  hard  enough  to  break  the 
fabric. 

Then  dip  and  squeeze  the  quilt  until 
thoroughly  saturated.  Never  wring  or 
twist,  because  this  wads  the  cotton  into 
thick  and  thin  spots.  Rinse  the  quilts 
through  several  waters  until  the  water  is 
clear ;  do  not  try  to  wring  the  water  from 
the  quilts,  but  take  them  to  the  line  and 
hang  them  dripping.  When  the  quilts  are 
almost  dry — this  is  my  secret  of  fluffy, 
soft  quilts  —  take  a  carpet-beater  or  a 
stout  fly-swatter  and  beat  the  quilts  thor¬ 
oughly,  but  not  too  hard,  as  they  hang  on 
the  line.  You  will  be  surprised  how  the 
cotton  liller  will  fluff  up,  and  your  quilts 
will  be  as  soft  and  sweet  as  when  brand 
new J  mbs.  l.  t.  bountbee. 


The  Kerosene  Stove 
that  cooks  with  gas 


Kerosene  COOK.  STOVES  Gasoline 


AS  you  read  this  advertise- 
k  ment  keep  in  mind  the 
things  which  would  add 
much  to  your  greater  enjoy¬ 
ment  ofyour  own  cook  stove. 

For  it  is  our  one  purpose  to 
design  and  manufacture  and 
place  in  your  home  only 
that  merchandise  which 
will  provide  a  greater  serv¬ 
ice  —  more  conveniently, 
lastingly  and  economically. 

The  Nesco  Kerosene  Cook 
Stove  is  that  kind  of  merchandise.  Burn¬ 
ing  inexpensive  kerosene  as  fuel  it  cooks 
with  gas  —  an  intensively  hot  blue  gas 
flame  directly  in  contact  with  cooking 
utensils.  No  smoke — no  odor — no  soot. 
A  Nesco  burner  operates  for  24  hours 
on  only  one  gallon  of  kerosene  —  eight 
full  cooking  days. 

If  your  cook  stove  does  not  quite  satisfy 
you  —  remember  this  advertisement  and 
go  to  your  dealer  and  ask  him  to  show 
you  the  Nesco. 

NATIONAL  ENAMELING  &  STAMPING  CO., 

425  East  Water  St.  INC.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Branches  at:  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  Granite  City,  Ill., 
Philadelphia,  New  Orleans. 

"Licensed  Canadian  Nesco  Kerosene  Cook  Stove 
Manufacturers:  Dominion  Stove  and  Foundry 
Company,  Penetanguishene,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Mail  this  Coupon 
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Nesco  Gasoline 
Cook  Stove 


Nesco  Camp  Stove 


NATIONAL  ENAMELING  8C  STAMPING  CO.,  Iflc. 

425  East  Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  the  free  booklet  which  I  have  checked. 

Q  Nesco  Recipes  and  Menus.  □  Nesco  Kerosene  Cook  Stoves. 
0  Nesco  Gasoline  Cook  Stoves.  0  Nesco  Camp  Stove. 

□  Nesco  Radiant  Heater. 

Name . . 

Address . - . 

City . State . . 


Nesco  Radiant  Heater 

Dept.  33-C 


Make 

This- 


BmartNew  Negligee — this  Breakfast  Set— Cur¬ 
tains — Door-stop  —  as  shown  on  cover  of  our 
newest  Sewing  Book.  No.  18..Full  instructions. 
Also  over  100  new,  original  ideas  for  dresses, 
lingerie,  accessories  (sleeves,  hats,  collars, 
bags),  things  for  children,  porch  furnishings,  novel¬ 
ties,  etc.— all  illustrated  and  all  using 


This  comes  in  three  qualities  of  Silk,  Lawn.  Cam¬ 
bric,  Percale,  Gingham  and  Chambray.  Also  the  new 
Mercerized  Nainsook,  “fast  to  every 
use,”  in  six-yard  lengths. 

Send  10  cents  in  stamps 

for  this  book  [out  March  1]  and  a  three- 
yard  sample  of  tape  in  fast  color  Percale  in 
any  one  of  the  following;  colors:  Yellow, 
Lavender,  Linen,  Old  Rose,  Gray,  Pink, 
Lifrht  Blue,  Copen,  Nile,  Orangre,  Emerald, 
Reseda,  Gold,  Yale  Blue,  Tan.  Peach,  Red, 
Brown,  Navy.  Also  Black  and  White. 

TOE. WRIGHT  &  SONS  CO. 

Manufacturer  a 

Dept*  36S  Orange,  N.  J. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

jfbr 

90? 


You  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  121  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mew  Way 

Cutslroning  T ime  In  Half 

New  Invention  makes  ironing  delightfully  easy, 
cool  and  comfortable  in  every  home.  Ends  hot 
Jtove  drudgery  forever.  Use  it  anywhere,  in¬ 
doors  or  outdoors.  Saves  steps.  Beats 
gas  or  electricity.  Cheaper  to  operate. 
Costs  only  1  cent  for  3  hours’  use 
Noattach-  - -  L 


ments.  No  tubes,  no  wires  nor 
cords  to  bother  with.  Quick,  reg¬ 
ulated  heat.  Always  ready.  Lasts 
a  life  time.  Guaranteed. 

Free  Trial 

See  for  yourself  without  risk 
how  you  can  save  hours  of  iron¬ 
ingtime — save  work — steps — 
and  cut  cost  in  two  with  this 
amazing  new  ironing  inven¬ 
tion.  Try  it  30  days  and  send  It 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Just  write 
today  for  this  FREE  Trial  and 
Special  Price  Offertoquickly  in¬ 
troduce  this  Iron  in  your  local¬ 
ity.  Be  the  first  to  send  your 
name  and  address.  Write  now 
before  you  miss  this  opportu¬ 
nity.  Descriptive  circular — “A 
New  Way  To  Iron” — FREE 
THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

173  Iron  Street,  Akron,  O. 


AGENTS 
WANTED ! 

*  ‘  Cash-in’  ’  on  big  demand. 
New  plan.  Simply  accept 
orders.  No  experience  or 
captial  required.  Moyer, 
Pa.,  made  $164  in  one 
week.  Exclusiveterri- 
tory.  Write  me  personal¬ 
ly,  say: — “Send  Agents 
Special  Outfit  Offer,” 
J.  C.  Steese,  Pres. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV.*F.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Milk  and  Live  Stock 

“Standardized”  Milk 


‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Dairying,  so  important  to  rural  and 
urban  people  alike,  is  today  threatened 
with  the  most  sinister  enemy  that  has 
ever  appeared.  Fluid  milk  is  the  fun¬ 
damental  in  the  economics  of  dairying. 
Whole,  unchanged,  natural  milk  as  it 
comes  from  the  cow  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  food  products  available  to  the 
people.  Upon  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  milk  as  it  comes  from  the 
cow  depends  not  only  the  success  of 
dairying  but,  what  is  more  important, 
the  health  and  prosperity  of  countless 
children  and  adults.  It  would  be  a  bold 
nian  indeed  who  would  seek  to  legalize 
the  adulteration  of  a  product  so  health¬ 
ful,  so  necessary,  so  long  standing  as 
the  food  of  infants  and  growing  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  alike,  and  so  vitally 
bound  up  with  the  development  and 
prosperity  of  the  American  people.  But 
greedy  men  are  bold.  They  are  ruth¬ 
less.  What  does  it  matter  to  them  if 
pure,  whole,  natural  milk  is  the  great¬ 
est  of  foods  under  many  circumstances? 
What  does  it  matter  if  this  natural 
blend  of  food  elements  is  as  God 
planned  it?  What  does  it  matter  to 
them  if  when  a  mother's  milk  fails  for 
her  infants,  cow’s  milk,  the  only  recog¬ 
nized  substitute,  is  corrupted  so  that 
the  babe  is  starved  or  weakened  and 
develops  into  a  distorted  specimen  of 
humanity?  What  does  history  and  tra¬ 
dition  and  science,  showing  as  they  do 
that  natural  cow’s  milk  will  best  sup¬ 
ply  the  food  elements  needed  to  rear 
strong,  robust  children,  mean  to  men 
who  are  seeking  profit? 

A  bill  was  recently  introduced  in 
Congress  to  permit  the  standardization 
of  milk.  It  was  sent  to  a  committee 
where,  thank  God,  it  will  die.  At  this 
present  moment  in  New  York  State 
there  seems  to  be  a  well-organized  and 
financed  group  who  are  working  inces¬ 
santly  to  break  down  the  laws  sur¬ 
rounding  and  protecting  the  integrity 
of  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow.  Like 
every  previous  group  that  has  sought 
to  break  down  the  laws  protecting  na¬ 
tural  food  products,  plausible  words 
and  seemingly  harmless  objects  are 
first  presented.  Certain  professors  are 
quoted  and  their  endorsement  secured. 
Such  men  sitting  in  their  laboratories, 
dealing  with  ideal  conditions,  are  un¬ 
able  to  see  beyond  the  pure  science  of 
the  matter.  Then,  too,  there  are  so- 
called  scientists  who  seem  to  like  the 
publicity  which  comes  to  them  from 
advocating  radical  things.  Without  full 
comprehension  apparently,  they  are 
willing  to  lend  themselves  to  undermin¬ 
ing  confidence  in  milk  and  destroying 
one  of  New  York  State's  most  impor¬ 
tant  agricultural  enterprises  at  the 
same  time. 

Slowly  but  surely,  year  by  year,  little 
by  little,  while  the  true  friends  of  milk 
have  been  silent  because  they  believed 
such  a  thing  impossible,  the  propaganda 
to  create  a  public  demand  for  high  fat 
content  milk  has  been  going  on.  This 
is  the  entering  wedge  to  change  the 
natural  milk  ;  beyond  the  first  breaking 
down  of  legal  protection  is  plainly  seen 
the  passing  of  natural  milk,  and  with 
it  the  passing  of  the  dairy  industry  in 
this  State.  Strange  to  say  (or  is  it  so 
strange  when  we  consider  that  there 
has  been  no  trouble  taken  to  inform 
truly?),  this  insidious  program  to  em¬ 
phasize  one  constituent  of  milk  to  the 
detriment  of  milk  itself  has  gained 
gound.  Short-sighted  members  of  asso¬ 
ciations  of  certain  dairy  breeds  have 
been  aiding,  probably  unintentionally, 
by  calling  attention  to  the  fat  in  milk 
drawn  from  cows  of  their  breed.  They 
do  not  see  that  unless  the  integrity  of 
milk  is  maintained — the  integrity  of  all 
milk  as  it  comes  from  healthy  cows, 
well  fed  and  cared  for,  of  whatever 
breed— that  soon  there  will  be  no  such 
thing  as  milk ;  that  it  will  be  an  emas¬ 
culated  thing,  man-handled  and  man- 
changed  in  a  hundred  different  ways  by 
thousands  of  different  human  beings, 
each  interested  in  competing  to  serve 
the  spirit  of  greed,  the  spirit  that  would 
set  up  in  place  of  true,  whole  milk  this 
perverted  thing  with  the  misunderstood 
name — a  standardized  milk. 

Under  the  present  law  efficient  men 
are  working  day  and  night,  in  season 
and  out,  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  no 
breaking  down  of  the  statute  that  de¬ 
scribes  milk  as  “the  whole,  fresh,  lac¬ 
teal  secretion  obtained  by  the  complete 
milking  of  one  or  more  healthy  cows, 
properly  fed  and  kept.”  These  men  are 
connected  with  the  Federal  government, 
with  the  State  government,  and  with 


countless  municipalities,  to  whom  this 
definition  of  milk  is  the  only  honest  one 
and  the  only  one  that  will  preserve  to 
the  people  a  natural  food  product  of 
inestimable  value  in  its  natural,  un¬ 
adulterated  form.  These  men  deserve 
the  full  support  of  all  citizens,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  agricultural  press. 

The  duty  of  every  man  and  woman 
who  is  interested  in  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  natural  food  products  and 
in  halting  those  who  would  make  some¬ 
thing  “just  as  good”  as  God-made  natu¬ 
ral  foods  should  hasten  to  inform  their 
fellows  as  to  the  fact  that  milk  as  it 
comes  from  the  cow  is  full  of  healthful 
constituents  of  which  fat  is  only  one. 
If  economists  find  fat  to  be  the  consti¬ 
tuent  which  forms  the  basis  for  money 
estimates,  let  the  user  of  milk  not  for¬ 
get  that  the  infant  in  arms  and  the 
sturdy  man  find  the  proteins  and  the 
ash  and  the  ideal  balancing  of  the 
whole  in  milk  in  its  natural  form  the 
basis  for  growth  and  energy  and 
strength.  Let  all  interested  tell  the 
truth  about  milk.  The  cow  is  helpless 
to  defend  her  inimitable  product ;  it  is 
possible  to  deceive  some  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time  by  clever  propaganda, 
therefore  the  duty  of  those  who  have 
the  truth  in  them  is  plain.  Stop  this 
poisoning  of  the  public  mind  about 
milk.  It  is  not  more  fat  in  milk  that 
is  needed  by  those  in  search  of  health¬ 
ful  food,  it  is  more  milk.  Even  skim- 
milk  is  an  excellent  food.  .  Cream  is 
always  available  to  those  who  are  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  a  luxury,  for  cream 


is  a  luxury.  Milk  with  a  low  or  high 
fat  content — that  is,  as  it  comes  from 
the  ccrw — is  an  ideal  food.  Like  every 
other  natural  food  product,  it  is  best  in 
its  natural  form.  Let  no  one  legalize 
the  breaking  down  or  changing  of  any 
natural  product.  The  challenge  to  those 
who  love  to  maintain  the  purity  of  all 
food,  to  mothers  and  fathers,  to  doc¬ 
tors,  to  teachers,  to  editors,  is  here,  and 
now  it  is  real.  a  sincere  admirer. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Percy  Jay  Fuller,  who 
for  seven  years  has  done  business  at  522 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  was  indicted  by 
the  Federal  grand  jury,  Feb.  17,  on  a 
charge  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  As¬ 
sistant  United  States  Attorney  Peck,  who 
presented  the  evidence,  said  Fuller  had 
taken  in  more  than  $1,000,000  through 
fake  stock-selling  schemes.  One  of  the 
companies  in  which  he  is  alleged  to  have 
interested  his  victims  was  the  United 
States  Power  Syndicate,  which,  according 
to  Fuller,  held  patents  on  a  process  to 
make  a  gasoline  substitute  from  garbage 
for  4  cents  a  gallon. 

Gov.  Smith  of  New  York,  Feb.  15, 
signed  the  Hickey  Anti  -  Child  Marriage 
Bill.  Under  provisions  of  the  new  law, 
marriage  of  youths  under  the  age  of  10 
and  girls  under  the  age  of  14  would  be 
forbidden.  City  ‘dei’ks  who  issue  licenses 
to  any  under  the  legal  age  would  be  guilty 
of  misdemeanor  under  another  provision. 

Major  Frank  B.  McKenna,  57,  retired 
army  officer,  and  son  of  the  late  Justice 
Joseph  McKenna  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  was  killed  by  hydrocyanic 
gas  used  in  the  fumigation  of  the  room 
beneath  his  in  the  Newberry  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Feb.  15.  Mrs.  Maude  Logan,  house¬ 
keeper  at  the  hotel,  testified  that  she  had 
warned  Major  McKenna  that  the  room 
under  his  was  to  be  fumigated  and  cau¬ 
tioned  him  to  keep  out.  She  said  he  told 
her  he  was  leaving  at  once,  but  was  found 
an  hour  later  in  his  room.  Major  Mc¬ 
Kenna  then  was  lying'  on  the  bed  in  con¬ 


vulsions.  A  pulmotor  squad  was  called, 
but  failed  to  revive  him. 

The  bodies  of  John  P.  Groves  and  Wal¬ 
lace  McClure,  deputy  sheriffs  of  Tippe¬ 
canoe  County,  Ind.,  who  had  been  missing 
since  Feb  7,  when  they  left  Lafayette 
with  Samuel  Baxter  and  John  Burns,  con¬ 
victs,  were  found.  Feb.  lb.  in  a  wood 
near  Foster,  Ind.  The  convicts  were  being 
taken  to  the  Indiana  Reformatory  at 
Pendleton  to  serve  sentences  of  five  to 
twenty-one  years  for  burglary.  They  were 
in  the  back  seat  of  a  curtained  touring 
car  with  only  a  single  handcuff  shackling 
them.  The  deputies  were  seated  in  front. 
All  the  evidence  points  to  the  attack  and 
death  of  the  deputies  less  than  10  miles 
east  of  Lafayette.  Tools  for  car-repairing 
were  within  reach  of  the  prisoners.  It  is 
supposed  McClure  was  struck  down  at 
the  wheel  and  his  revolver  seized,  Grove 
overpowered  and  shot.  The  two  killers 
then  took  the  front  seat,  placed  the  bodies 
in  the  rear,  covered  them  with  the  auto¬ 
mobile  robe  and  escaped. 

Loan  sharks  are  cleaning  up  $25,000,- 
000  a  year  in  illicit  profits  in  New  York 
State,  of  which  nearly  $20,000,000  is 
taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple  of  New  York  City,  according  to  infor¬ 
mation  given  to  Assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  George  W.  Davis,  Feb.  16,  at  a  public 
conference  in  the  Capitol.  Under  instruc¬ 
tions  of  Attorney  General  Ottinger  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  railroads, 
whose  employes  are  involved  by  thousands, 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  other 
organizations  interested  in  the  relief  of 
distress,  Mr.  Davis  has  set  out  to  clean 
the  situation  up.  It  was  brought  out 
that  both  State  and  city  employes  are  in 
the  clutches  of  “520  per  centers;”  that 
the  practice  of  salary-buying,  conceived 
by  a  group  of  Atlanta  concerns  as  a  means 
of  beating  the  usury  laws,  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  and  that  methods  used  in  collec¬ 
tion  go  beyond  the  point  of  intimidation, 
almost  to  blackmail. 

Between  15  and  30  passengers  were 
swept  overboard  from  the  ferryboat  Pe¬ 


ralta  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  Feb.  17. 
Observers  of  the  accident  said  the  ferry 
seemed  to  dip  as  if  unbalanced  into  a  big 
wave  or  swell  which  swept  over  the  for¬ 
ward  lower  deck  where  many  persons 
were  standing.  There  was  a  panic,  as  it 
was  feared  the  boat  was  sinking,  but  this 
was  only  momentary  and  the  crew  at  once 
began  lowering  boats  to  pick  up  those 
carried  overboard.  Another  ferry  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  vessels  nearby  quickly  picked 
up  the  persons  who  had  been  washed  over¬ 
board.  Two  persons  were  drowned. 

Alma  Hope  and  Mildred  Rogers,  17- 
year-old  schoolgirls  of  Columbia,  S.  C., 
were  burned  to  death,  Feb.  18,  when  the 
airplane  in  which  they  were  making  their 
first  flight  burst  into  flames  after  crashing 
into  a  railroad  floodlight  tower  at  the 
edge  of  the  city.  Don  Diegel,  the  pilot, 
escaped  from  the  burning  plane  and  was 
taken  to  a  hospital,  where  it  was  said  he 
was  injured  seriously,  though  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  danger  of  death.  The  two  girls 
were  said  to  have  been  advised  by  Diegel 
and  also  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Bunch  of  Clieraw, 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  plane,  not  to  go 
up  because  of  the  unfavorable  weather 
conditions.  They  had  all  motored  to  the 
State  Fair  grounds  landing  field,  where 
the  plane  was  kept,  accompanied  by  the 
mother  of  Miss  Rogers  and  several  friends. 

Theft  of  gems  valued  at  $60,000,  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
switching  of  claim  checks  on  a  trunk,  was 
reported  to  the  police  at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex., 
Feb.  18,  by  Joe  Optican,  jewelry  salesman 
for  the  Michael  Levy  Company  of  New 
York.  Optican  said  he  discovered  the  loss 
when  a  trunk  which  had  been  substituted 
for  his  own  was  opened  at  a  hotel  at  Ft. 
Worth  on  his  arrival  from  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex.,  and  was  found  to  contain  several 
sacks  of  flour  and  some  bricks.  The  sales¬ 
man’s  empty  trunk  was  found  later  beside 
a  road  at  Handley,  Tex.  Optican  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  the  claim  check  on 
the  trunk  was  switched  at  a  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  in  Wichita  Falls. 

Fire  of  undetermined  origin,  Feb.  19, 
wrecked  a  93-family  apartment  house  un¬ 
der  construction  at  Jerome  and  Anderson 
avenues,  the  Bronx,  New  York  City.  The 
damage  was  estimated  at  $500,000.  Fif¬ 
teen  families  were  driven  from  an  apart¬ 


ment  house  on  Anderson  avenue,  in  the 
rear  of  the  burning  structure. 

Rudolph  Bremer,  a  builder,  was  locked 
in  a  blazing  garage  at  the  rear  of  his 
home,  1823  Clove  avenue,  West  New 
Brighton,  S.  I.,  Feb.  21,  by  four  gunmen, 
who  robbed  him  of  his  automobile  and 
$40.  The  robbers  escaped.  Mr.  Ivrenxer 
freed  himself  after  struggling  with  his 
bonds  nearly  10  minutes,  broke  a  window 
and  climbed  through  to  safety.  Mr.  Kre- 
mer  had  put  his  car  in  the  garage  and 
was  about  to  close  the  door  when  the  rob¬ 
bers  appeared.  They  tied  his  hands  and 
ieet,  robbed  him  of  his  car  and  money  and 
then  ignited  oil  and  gasoline  they  had 
poured  on  the  sides  of  the  building. 

Fourteen  men  were  entombed,  Feb.  20, 
when  an  explosion  wrecked  the  interior  of 
the  Kinlock  mine  of  the  Valley  Camp 
Coal  Company  at  New  Kensington,  Pa. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  crew 
prepared  to  take  charge  of  the  rescue 
work.  Officials  said  heavy  smoke  was 
pouring  from  the  entrance,  and  all  efforts 
to  enter  the  levels  proved  futile.  Fire¬ 
fighting  apparatus  and  employes  fought 
the  blaze  from  the  surface,  aided  by  vol¬ 
unteer  firemen  from  nearby  towns. 

V  ASHINGTON. — A  means  of  coping 
with  fox-eign  governmental  monopolies  in 
rubber,  sisal  and  potash  is  believed  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  have  been 
worked  out  in  the  Newton  bill  to  permit 
the  formation  of  American  buying  pools. 
The  majority  report  of  the  committee,  in 
reporting  the  bill  to  the  House,  Feb.  17, 
said  that  the  bill  is  designed  in  its  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  to  benefit  the  American  con¬ 
sumer.  “At  the  present  time,”  it  said, 
“American  importers  of  the  products  in 
question  are  at  the  mercy  of  these  alien 
government  monopolies  which  may  main¬ 
tain  prices  at  arbitrarily  high  levels,  and 
the  American  public  must  pay  the  in¬ 
crease  which  is  passed  on  in  the  price  of 
the  finished  article.”  Three  members  of 
the  committee,  La  Guardia  (R.,  New 
York),  Domonick  of  South  Carolina  and 
Bowling  of  Alabama,  Democrats,  opposed 
the  measure  and  submitted  a  minority  re¬ 
port,  contending  the  bill  would  create  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  absolute  monopoly  and 
the  control  of  any  raw  material  purchased 
by  the  pools. 

According  to  a  poll  by  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters,  126  women  are 
in  the  legislative  service  of  various  States. 
One  Negro  woman,  Mrs.  E.  Howard  Har¬ 
per  of  West  Virginia,  is  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  her  State. 
She  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 
succeed  her  husband,  who  died.  The  few 
State  elections  in  November,  1927,  result¬ 
ed  in  changes  in  women’s  legislative  ranks 
in  only  four  States :  A  new  woman  Sena¬ 
tor  in  Maine,  two  new  membei’s  in  place 
of.  the  former  three  women  members  in 
Mississippi  ;  a  decrease  of  women  repi’e- 
sentatives  in  New  Jersey  from  nine  to 
seven,  and  two  women  re-elected  and  two 
new  members  in  Virginia. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Another 
$10,000,000  appropriation  for  the  fight 
against  _  the  Europeon  corn  borer  is 
sought  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Feb.  1,  by  Congress¬ 
man  Purnell  of  Indiana,  author  of  the 
$10,000,000  campaign  bill  which  was 
adopted _  at  the  last  session.  The  new 
appropriation  would  enable  the  Secretaiy 
of  Agriculture  to  continue  the  clean-up 
and  eradication  work  undertaken  with 
very  good  success  under  the  original  fund, 
and  without  which,  it  is  believed,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultui-e  to  make  any  great  headway 
against  the  borer  during  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  The  measure  provides  for  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  fund  in  co-operation  with  the 
various  States  concerned  and  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  withhold 
funds  until  States  where  the  borer  exists 
shall  have  provided  necessary  regulatoi'y 
legislation  and  necessary  sums  for  their 
co-operation.  No  part  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  is  to  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  or  value 
of  corn  ov  other  farm  crops  or  other  prop¬ 
erty  injured  or  destroyed  iix  cleaning  up 
any  inspected  areas ;  also  the  bill  permits 
the  assessments  of  expenses  for  clean-up 
work  against  the  owner  of  premises  who 
l-efuses  or  neglects  to  carry  out  State-con¬ 
trol  requirements. 

Imports  of  lily  bulbs  from  Bermuda 
last  year  for  the  first  time  exceeded 
1,000,000,  the  total  of  1,145,000  showing 
an  increase  of  63  per  cent  over  the  702,- 
000  imported  in  1926,  accoi’ding  to  figures 
received  at  the  Department  of  Commerce 
from  the  American  Consul  at  Hamilton. 
The  value  of  these  shipments,  however, 
was  less  than  90  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
1926,  being  $83,2S1,  as  against  $94,668. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  con¬ 
curring  in  the  action  of  the  Association 
of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  has  de¬ 
cided  to  discontinue  the  use  of  “acid 
phosphate”  as,  the  name  of  a  familiar  and 
useful  fertilizer  and  restore  the  term 
“superphosphate”  formerly  employed  in 
this  connection.  While  this  action  will,  of 
course,  affect  directly  oixly  the  correspond¬ 
ence  and  publications  of  the  department, 
it  should  go  a  long  way  toward  making 
the  change  genex*al  in  all  texts  discussing 
fertilizers  and  their  use.  While  the  term 
“acid  phosphate”  is  in  part  justified  by 
the  fact  that  the  material  l-eferred  to  is 
the  result  of  treating  phosphatic  rock  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  product  is  not  in  itself 
acid  nor  does  it  bring  about  an  acid  con¬ 
dition  in  the  soil.  Hence  the  term  super¬ 
phosphate  (as  suggesting  an  increased 
availability  of  the  desired  plant  food  ele¬ 
ment)  is  considered  as  more  accurate  and 
appropriate. 


Mr.  Harold  Knapp,  of  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  who  sends  us  this  picture,  says  that 
the  colt,  teas  three  months  old  when  photographed,  lie  has  a  green  cornstalk  in  his 

mouth. 
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Establishing  a  Goat  Dairy 

I  have  a  market  for  goat’s  milk ;  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  sell  about  100  quarts  of 
milk  per  day,  but  I  cannot  get  much 
more  than  25  to  30  cents  at  the  outside 
per  quart.  I  shall  be  compelled  to  buy 
all  my  feed,  and  for  that  reason  would 
like  to  know  if  it  would  be  profitable 
for  me  to  go  into  the  line  under  these 
circumstances.  Do  you  think  it  would 
pay  me?  I  am  located  on  Long  Island, 
have  about  two  or  three  acres  at  my 
command,  and  would  have  to  make  de¬ 
livery  by  auto  to  my  customers  each 
day.  I  have  a  large  following  among 
Italian  people,  and  if  I  can  produce 
milk  at  a  price  close  to  or  near  that 
quoted  for  the  highest  grade  cow  milk 
I  feel  positive  I  can  put  my  idea  on  a 
substantial  basis.  f.  w.  s. 

Long  Island. 

There  is  no  doubt  you  can  make  a 
success  with  a  modern  goat  dairy  if 
run  along  proper  lines.  The  main 
trouble  seems  to  be  in  the  initial  start, 
since  you  will  find  it  very  hard  to 
select  good  milking  grade  does  at  a  low 
price,  and  this  is  what  most  people 
seem  to  think  when  they  buy  milk 
goats.  A  good  grade,  young  and  com¬ 
ing  fresh,  will  cost  $50  to  $75  or  more 
at  this  time,  and  there  seem  to  be  very 
few  offered  at  that. 

It  would  seem  that  your  best  plan 
would  be  to  buy  a  number  of  grade  or 
“native”  goats  from  the  South,  and 
breed  these  to  a  purebred  buck  of  the 
best  milk  lines  you  can  get.  In  this 
way  you  can  quickly  grade  up  a  herd 
which  will  surpass  their  dams  in  the 
first  cross  and  increase  rapidly  in  pro¬ 
duction  with  each  successive  cross.  I 
would  recommend  either  a  Nubian  or  a 
Saanen  buck  for  this  purpose.  The 
Nubian  gives  less  milk,  but  it  is  far 
richer  than  any  other  milk  breed,  while 
the  Saanen  gives  a  large  flow  (usually) 
but  of  lower  test.  The  cross  between 
the  two  makes  an  ideal  dairy  goat  and 
will  give  you  better  results  than  will 
the  purebreds  of  either,  unless  you  de¬ 
sire  to  sell  breeding  stock  in  connection 
with  your  milk  end  of  it. 

You  can  figure  on  keeping  six  to 
eight  goats  on  the  same  feed  required 
for  one  cow,  and  you  should  be  able  to 
milk  an  average  of  three  quarts  per 
day  from  each  goat  for  a  period  of 
seven  to  ten  months,  depending  of 
course  upon  the  quality  of  the  does 
used.  Some  goats  will  milk  much 
longer  than  others  and  seldom  go  dry 
at  all,  spreading  out  their  yield  over 
long  lactation  periods.  Such  animals 
are  greatly  to  be  preferred  if  you  can 
buy  them. 

Milk  goats  will  do  well  in  small  quar¬ 
ters  but  must  have  a  large  run  for 
exercise,  while  of  course  they  do  best 
if  they  can  have  a  pasture  on  high,  dry 
ground,  which  is  their  natural  environ¬ 
ment. 

It  is  the  foreign  class  of  people  who 
best  appreciate  goat’s  milk,  and  there 
is  always  a  ready  demand  both  for 
milk  and  for  breeding  goats  among 
them.  At  25  cents  per  quart  you  should 
be  able  to  realize  a  very  fair  profit 
from  your  investment,  and  at  30  cents 
it  looks  like  a  very  good  proposition, 
but  you  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  obstacles  to  overcome, 
the  same  as  in  any  other  line  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  your  locality  you  should  be  able 
to  purchase  feed  at  a  fair  price,  espe¬ 
cially  Alfalfa  hay,  which  must  form 
the  staple  article,  supplemented  with 
oats,  corn  and  bran  and  a  mixture  of 
the  milk  rations  commonly  used  in  cow 
dairies.  You  will  not  require  expensive 
quarters  for  the  animals  so  long  as 
they  are  dry  and  free  from  drafts.  I 
would  start  with  a  few  does  and  see 
how  you  balance  after  a  year’s  trial. 
It  will  take  some  little  time  to  work  up 
the  herd,  but  after  you  once  have  suf¬ 
ficient  animals  to  supply  your  trade 
you  will  not  need  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  raising  so  many  young  does  after 
that ;  yet  it  would  be  best  to  save  some 


of  the  choicest  doe  kids  each  year  to 
replace  any  which  you  may  wish  to  dis¬ 
card,  and  you  will  find  you  can  raise 
better  producers  than  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  purchase,  especially  if  you  have 
some  heavy  milkers  as  a  foundation. 

WILLET  RANDALL. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  prices  are  little  changed,  though 
called  weak.  Eggs  are  in  liberal  receipt, 
but  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
weak;  creamery,  prints,  50  to  51c;  tubs, 
47  to  49c ;  dairy,  42  to  46c ;  storage,  39 
to  42c.  Cheese,  firm  ;  daisies,  flats,  new, 
27  to  29c ;  longhorn,  28  to  30c ;  limburger, 

30  to  31c ;  brick,  32  to  33c ;  block  Swiss, 
32  to  35c.  Eggs,  steady ;  nearby  fancy, 
36  to  38c;  grade  A,  33  to  34c;  grade  B, 

31  to  32c ;  grade  C,  29  to  30c ;  unclassi¬ 
fied,  27  to  30c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady;  fowls,  24 
to  32c;  old  roosters,  21  to  23c;  chickens, 

32  to  37c;  capons,  40  to  45c;  ducks,  28 
to  30c ;  geese,  26  to  29c ;  turkeys,  45  to 
50c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  23  to 
28c ;  springers,  25  to  28c ;  old  roosters,  18 
to  21c ;  capons,  30  to  35c ;  ducks,  30  to 
31c ;  geese,  26  to  28c ;  turkeys,  35  to  50c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady; 
Hubbardson,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65 ;  Baldwin, 
Snow,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  Wealthy,  $2  to 
$2.25;  King,  $2  to  $2.50;  Spy,  Jonathan, 
$2  to  $2.75 ;  Greening,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ; 
McIntosh,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  Rome  Beauty, 
western,  box,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  WTinesap, 
$3.25  to  $3.50 ;  Delicious,  $4  to  $4.75. 
Potatoes,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1.35 ;  150-lb.  sack,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  Bermu¬ 
da,  bbl.,  $14  to  $15 ;  sweets,  Md.,  hamper, 
$1.30  to  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.,  Em¬ 
peror,  lug,  $3.25  to  $3.50 ;  honey-dews, 
Arg.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.75 ;  oranges,  Fla., 
box,  $4.25  to  $6 ;  Cal.,  $5  to  $6 ;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  75  to  85c. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
pea,  medium,  cwt.,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $8  to  $8.50 ;  marrow,  $9.25  to  $10 ; 
white  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11.  Onions, 
slow ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
100-lb.  sack,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2.25  to  $2.75. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  Fla.,  hamper,  $6.25 
to  $8.25 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  22  to  30c;  cabbage,  bu., 
25  to  65c ;  carrots,  bu.,  65c  to  $1 ;  cauli¬ 
flower, _Cal.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  celery, 
doz.,  75  to  90c ;  cucumbers,  box.  $4.25  to 
$6.25 ;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $4 ; 
horseradish,  bbl.,  $15  to  $47 ;  lettuce,  10- 
lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.15 ;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  90c  to  $1.25 ;  oyster  plant,  doz. 
bclis.,  50  to  75c ;  parsley,  doz.,  90c  to 
$1.10;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  pep¬ 
pers,  Fla.,  crate,  $6  to  $6.75 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs.,  20  to  30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.65 ;  squash,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.75 ; 
tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $3.25  to  $3.75 ; 
turnips,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  watercress,  doz., 
25  to  30c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  21  to  23c;  dark,  12  to  13c.  Maple 
syrup,  firm ;  fancy,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  com¬ 
mon,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $18 ;  clover,  mixed,  $12  to 
$14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $12 ;  wrheat  bran, 
earlot,  $37 ;  standard  middlings,  $37 ;  red- 
dog,  $40.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent 
protein,  $46 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $50.50 ; 
hominy,  $40 ;  gluten,  $43.10 ;  oat  feed, 
$18.75.  c.  H.  B. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. . $0.19 

Grade  B,  'bottled,  qt . 16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %-q>t . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.54  @  .56 

Cheese,  best,  Ifi. . 35@  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55@  .60 

Gathered  . 40@  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40 (??!  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44  @  .45 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Potatoes,  ib . 03  (d!  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04 (S)  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 20(a)  .35 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30(5)  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 06@  .l6 

Celery,  root . 10(5)  .15 

Cauliflower,  head  .........  .20(5)  .35 

String  beans,  Ib . 30(5)  .45 

Lima,  beans,  lb . .30(5)  .40 

Peas,  lb . 30(5)  .45 

Lettuce,  head . 10(5)  .15 

Onions,  lb . 04(5)  .05 

Cabbage,  ib . 03  @  .04 


HORSES 


3  Percheron  Stallions 

AT  FARMERS  PRICES 

Well  grown  and  full  quality,  all  registered.  One  7 year 
old,  one  rising  3  years,  one  rising  2  years. 

FOKSUATE  FARMS  JAME8BURG,  N.  J. 


FOR 

SALE 


2  V,SK  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Two  years  old,  also  1  stud  colt  and  3  fillies  com¬ 
ing  oneyear  old.  All  sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. 


2  Percheron  Stallions  ayrh&SSSSff 

PifnruronMO  Am  moving  to  Oxford,  Pennsylvania 
with  my  horses  March  10th. 

For  Sale  U  Win.  A.  Hold  Mt,  Holly,  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

4  nr  bred 

1Z5-GUERNSEYS-1Z5 

The  Chenwold  Herd,  at  Castleton-on-Hudson, 
owned  by  A.  C.  Cheney,  Is  offered  for  immediate  sale 
at  private  treaty.  Herd  accredited  for  the  past  eight 
years.  Herd  sires,  Deanies  Marose,  the  National 
Grand  Champion  bull  in  1923.  Langwater  Gentleman, 
son  of  Langwater  Steadfast,  dam  full  sister  of  Lang¬ 
water  Foremost.  In  the  herd  are  class  leaders,  A.  B. 
cows,  many  others  now  running  on  test,  fresh  cows, 
and  many  due  to  freshen  from  now  on  to  early  sum¬ 
mer.  A  large  selection  of  open  and  bred  heifers  and 
heifer  calves.  Herd  may  be  seen  at  any  time,  located 
in  Castleton,  ten  miles  south  of  Albany.  Will  sell 
with  privilege  of  choice.  Will  meet  anyone,  by  ap¬ 
pointment,  at  the  farm  or  at  Hampton  Hotel,  Albany. 
Wire  or  write  to 

VV.  S.  DUNN,  Sales  Manager, 
Schoharies,  N.  Y. 


DISCONTINUING  ALL 
FARM  OPERATIONS 

FOR  SALE  at  PRIVATE  TREATY 

Entire  Herd  of  carefully  selected  MAY  ROSE 
GUERNSEYS— 43  head,  ages  3  to  8.  All  heavy 
with  calf  or  ready  to  freshen.  All  guaranteed 
regular  breeders.  Accredited,  no  abortion, 
blood  tests  every  60  days,  100;?  clean.  Certifi¬ 
cate  with  every  animal  sold.  Prices  $250  to  $450. 
Type  and  big  production.  Every  animal  carries 
the  famous  blood  lines  that  produced  the  great¬ 
est  and  highest  priced  Guernseys  of  the  breed. 
No  blemishes.  Send  for  sales  list  to 

WILLMERE  FARMS 

EDW.  M.  ZETLIN,  Mgr. 

Bernardsville  New  Jersey 

Telephone  S-M 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  bealtby 
bulls,  from  a  olean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Becret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  oaiiy  FARM!,  II  *.  Ill  It.,  nils..  Pt 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  bull  calves  and  bulls  ready  for  service.  A.  R. 
breeding.  Attractive  prices.  Delivered  at  your  station. 

SMITH VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


3  years  old 
coming  July, 
good  records.  'Pedigree  on  request. 
Sale  subject  to  T.  B.  test.  E.  W.  TYLER,  Gillatinville,  N.  Y. 


sale  Registered  Guernsey  Bull ; 

His  dam  has  two  good  records.  Pedigree 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ZD 


BUY 

WISCONSIN 
DAIRY  COWS 

Direct  from  our  Tested  County. 
Carload  of  choice  young  heavy 
producing  HOLSTEINS,  also  car 
choice  GUERNSEYS.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

Ogdensburg,  Wis. 


Registered  and  High  Grade 

HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

John  C.  Reagan 

Spot  Farm  Tully,  N.  Y. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  }*  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 

•  All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  |AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

PUKE  BRED  AYRSHIRE  CALVES  —  priced  to 
sell.  R.  F.  Grant,  Jr.  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


] 


Choice  Reg.  Toggenburg  Doe 

5  years  old,  due  March  1st.  Fine  large  teats  and  udder, 
best  of  breeding.  Won  first  at  8  Fall  Fairs,  $100.  Good 
grade  doe  due, March  1,  $35.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS.  Lorraine. N.  Y. 

For  Sale- BUCK  and  DOE 

Pure  bred  and  registered  Nubian  Milk  Goats  andl  young 
Doe  of  this  pair.  Bought  from  Willet  Randall— The  3 

for  <ilOO.  JOS.  8COHIEK.  R.  7,  Butler,  l*a. 

For  Sale-Togs,  and  Sow.  andngbr°ed 

does  to  kid  in  March,  Apriland  June,  $25.00  to  $35.00. 
Abram  1$.  Thomas  -  -  New  Danville,  Pa. 

\  xrri  /~\D  AC  (Polled  and  with  horns).  Several 
/\IN  fine  large  bucks  and  a  few  does. 

Extra  good  stock,  BLUE  ltlHHON  FARMS,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


1  j  SWINE 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

All  ages.  Grand  Champion  Breeding.  Low  prices  on 
February  sales.  Richard  E.  Wais,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

Registered  Berkshires 

of  the  Real  Type  Strain  Boars,  ready  for  service,  bred 
gilts  and  pigs  for  sale  at 

THE  FARM  OF  THE  TALL  PINES,  Elmwood,  N.  H. 

Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood  ^%*Xow£ 

II.  V.  «fc  II.  It.  HA  UPENDING  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HIIDOCC  BRED  SOWS-FALL  PIGS 

^9  New  York’s  greatest  herd. 

ALLEN  H.  POST  -  -  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

REG.  DU  ROC  SWINE  t»?  S 

F.  M.  Pattington  Jk  Son  .  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE-Pure  Bred  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES 

all  ages,  including  herd  boar.  PHILIP  8.  ADAMS,  Monroe.  M.  Y. 

IT  A  l\/f  PQT-TTU  17  G!  Fine  young  boar  and  two 
lmiYircmmr/iJ  sows  (bred).  Nice  belts, 
best  of  breeding,  reg.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  Lorr.ine,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Bred  Poland-China  Boars 

Serviceable,  150  to  250  lbs.,  $35.00  to  $45.00  O.  O.  D. 
Fall  pigs.  Bred  Gilts.  STANLEY  SHOUT,  Cheswold,  Delaware 

REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS  FOR 
■■  SALE — Pairs  and  trios,  no  akin.  Very  reasonable 
prices.  Write  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Va. 

Poland-China  MS.eS”  a,,d  SSflgJlE; 

Chester  Whites  Test 

bloodlines.  A.  D.  LAWRENCE  -  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Chester  Whites 

Blood  Lines.  CL0UDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square,  Pa 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Big  type,  reg- 
istered.  60  lb.  Boars  or  Sows,  $15  each;  80  lbs.,  $18 
each.  Bred  Sows,  $50.  K.  HILL,  Seneca  Falle,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Bred  Big  Type  O.  I.  C’s. 

World’s  Gland  Champion  Strain,  giltsand  yearling  sows 
bred  for  spring  farrow,  *35  to  *50.  10  weeks  old  pigs 
either  sex,  *12.00.  VERNON  R.  LAFLEIi,  Middlesex.  N.  v) 

SPRING  PIGS 

High  grade  stock,  large  type,  healthy,  rugged  pigs, 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  or  Yorkshire 
and  Chester,  crossed 

6  to  8  weeks  old..  $4.00  8  to  10  weeks  old  .  $4.50 

A  few  Chester  Whites,  8  weeks  old.  $5.50 

No  charge  for  crating.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Keep  them  10  days,  if  not  satisfied,  return 
at  our  expense— money  cheerfully  refunded. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

QUALITY  PIGS  LSI 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  S4.25  each; 

8  to  111  weeks  old,  84.75  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

t  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Crossed,  6-8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8-10  weeks 
old,  $4.50  each.  A  few  selected  Chester  White  Sous 
and  unrelated  Boars,  2  months  old.  $*>.50  each.  Ship 
any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  ar¬ 
rival  at  your  express  station.  If  O.  K.  pay  your  ex¬ 
pressman,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  Prompt  shipments. 

A  SQUARE  DEAL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 

FOR  Pirc  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE  A  lUiJ  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$5.00  each,  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 

(  MISCELLANEOUS 

CCDDCTC  Either  color  or  sex- 
rennt  I  O  Singles,  pairs  or  doz. 
in  lots.  Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 
C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Uf  ANTED  WHITE  BABY  RABBITS— State  price  in  first 

if  letter.  NATURE  FRIEND,  2021  Boston  Rd.,  N.Y.C. 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

PHINPHil  1  AQ  Winning  HIGHLAND  STRAIN 

Vninl/niLLMO  ONEIDA  LAKE  FDR  FARM,  Jewall,  N.  T. 

DOGS 

Collie  PUPPIES  BMS! 

farm  rais¬ 
ed.  Pedigreed.  E.  E.  HARDING,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

(Inllifl  PIIPPIFS  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 

UUIIIB  rurrlCO  free.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Mansfield,  O. 

nedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
•  kina.  Also  Kox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  F»4 

2  MALE  SSS  PUPS 

6  months  old.  HDLSE  SMITH,  R.  28,  NEWFIELD,  N.  Y. 

R  A  W G  AIM  3  -Airedale  females,  $5.00  each. 

rw  JilNl  Good  watch  dogs,  best  breeding 

and  kind.  E.  A.  BENNETT,  Mannsquun,  N.  J. 

ENGLISH  SETTER  &  SHEPHERD— A  beauty,  $10;  Fox  Hound,  $15; 
L  Rabbit  &  Coon  Hound,  $8;  Fox  &  Rat  Terrier,  $6;  Shep¬ 
herd  Pups, $4;BeautifulPoliee, $15.  M.  DAWSON, Tuckcrton.N.  J. 

Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Puppies 

For  Sain  COON  and  POSSUM  SILENT  TRAILER 
TUI  OdIC  Rabbit  proof.  First  $50.00  takes  him. 
Abraham  H.  Mover  Salfordville,  Pa. 

DRY  MILK 


FOR  THE  CALVES.  ETC.  Cows’ 
sweet  skimmed  milk.  (You  add  water). 
Made  of  milk  from  T,  B.  tested  herds. 
Market  your  fluid  milk  and  feed  this. 

W.  A.  HANDEL 

R.  7  Seymour,  Conn. 
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ARCADY  “Sweet  Sixteen”dairy 
La  feed  has,  for  many  years, 
been  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular,  moderate-priced  dairy  feeds 
and  is  used  profitably  in  large 
quantities  in  the  leading  dairy 
sections  of  America.  Ask  your 
dealer — if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  today  for  FREE  Arcady 
“Sweet  Sixteen”  Dairy  Feed  book¬ 
let,  dealer’s  name,  etc.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  _  Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co., 
Dept  GO,  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


:3  —that  a  yT 

lacing  so  easily  vy 
applied  gives  so 
C->3  long  a  service 


.  Only  a  hammei; 
jtgmr  is  needed.  Follow  printed  db 
jd&tr  rections.  Used  and  recommended 
wt'  by  leading  thresher  and  implement} 
”  manufacturers,  and  by  agricultural} 
Schools.  Your  dealer  has  it. 


CULTOR 

every  job— it  plows,  plants,  cul- 
harvests,  pulls  any  implement 
aandledbytwo  or  three  horses. 


Years  of 
practical  test 


T* 

r~~  4 


~ 44  '  -- — ~  — — 


Established 

1842 

The  Sign  of 
Outstanding 
Quality  in — 

Tractors 
Threshers 
Combines 
Silo  Fillers 
Hay  Balers 
Skid  Engines 

Also — 

Grand  Detout 
Plows  and 
Tillage  Tools 


eMail 

Coupon 


One  or  more  of  these  highly  valuable 
books  may  be  obtained  by  return¬ 
ing  this  coupon,  or  writing.  If 
record  book  is  wanted  please  in¬ 
dicate  make,  size  and  age  of  tractor 
owned . 


A  Tractor  For 
Master  Farmers 

HA.  BETOW,  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  many 
•  Master  Farmers  using  Case  tractors,  says: 
“It  has  all  other  tractors  beat  that  we  have  had.” 

A  Case  tractor  helped  Mr.  Betow  and  has  helped 
thousands  of  good  farmers  to  be  successful.  It 
“beats  other  tractors  because:” 

It  is  well  adapted  to  all  drawbar  and  belt 
work — whether  pulling  a  plow  or  a  manure 
spreader;  operating  a  thresher  or  a  feed  mill. 

It  has  abundant  reserve  power  and  strength 
for  the  severest  work  and  yet  is  handy  and 
economical  for  light  operations. 

It’s  unfailing  dependability  permits  the 
farmer  to  finish  each  job  on  time  in  every 
season.  He  can  keep  going  night  and  day 
if  need  be. 

Because  it  possesses  these  important  qualities  to 
such  a  high  degree,  the  Case  is  a  tractor  for  Master 
Farmers.  By  owning  a  Case  Tractor  you  can 
farm  better  and  increase  your  income.  The 
coupon  will  bring  you  much  helpful  inform¬ 
ation.  Mail  it  today. 

J.  L  CaseThresbing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept  C-22  Racine  Wisconsin 

NOTICE — Our  plows  and  harrows  are  NOT  the  Case  plows 
and  harrows  made  by  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Co. 


□  Modern  Tractor  Farming. 

□  Better  F arming  with  Better  Tractors. 

□  Tractor  Owner’s  Record  Book. 


Name . C-22 


Address. 


FENCING 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence- 
interwoven  —  Painted  Green  —  Red  — 
or  Plain— made  in  3  or  i-ft.  heights. 
For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog, 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


standard  garden  Tractor 


a  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries,  Fruit 
y  Growers  and  Poultrymen. 

S^£*Si^\DOES  OMEN’S  WORK 

Walking  &  Hiding  Equipment 
Catalog  Runs  Belt  Jobs 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

3260  Como  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Eastern  Branch  156  Cedar  St. ,  New  York 


SELL  THE  MILK  AND 
RAISE  YOUR  CALVES  ON 
HYDE'S  CREAM  CALF  HEAL 

You  can  make  money  byusingr 
Ryde’s  Cream  Call  Meal.  Sell 
the  Cow’s  Milk  and  Cream,  and 
buy  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal 
for  one-third  of  what  you  get 
for  the  milk  and  cream.  Two- 
thirds  of  tne  price  you  get  for  the 
mi!k  is  clear  cash  profit.  Ryde’s 
Cream  Calf  Meal  is  an  unequalled  sub¬ 
stitute  for  milk.  It  contains,  every 
element  necessary  for  rapid  and 
thrifty  growth,  for  calves  and  other 
young  live  stock.  Build  better  calves 
with  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal,  at  your 
Dealers,  or  write 

RYDE  AND  COMPANY 

Dept.  25 

G434  W.  Roosevelt  Road 
Chicago,  lii. 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

Will  make  tke  farm  rtO.  usmt 

are  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
nervous  system.  Fits  any 
machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
parcel  post.  Send  for  circular. 
GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Affects  wanted. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


ALWAYS  HANDY  ON  THE  FARM 


Fronts  of  Steel 


Buy  the  if  pad  and  Bolts  and  make  the  Drag  yourself.  Write 


We  deliver  anywhere  in  the  TJ,  S 


for  full  information 


HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.,  Box  R  North  Berwick,  Maine* 


The  Objections  to  the 
Tuberculin  Test 

What  is  the  real  objection  to  the 
tuberculin  test,  a  measure  backed  by 
both  State  aud  Federal  authorities  and 
pushed  by  them  through  the  agencies 
which  they  control  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try?  Until  within  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  months  there  has  been  little  open 
objection  to  testing ;  now,  widespread 
and  vigorous  resistance  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  farmers’  protective  asso¬ 
ciations  and  even  to  court  actions  to 
safeguard  the  rights  which  dairymen 
believe  that  they  hold  in  their  cattle. 
The  remarkable  sight  of  farmers  feel¬ 
ing  obliged  to  organize  to  fight  govern¬ 
mental  departments  supposedly  exist¬ 
ing  to  promote  their  interests  is  pre¬ 
sented.  There  is  the  sorry  spectacle  of 
a  State  using  its  police  powers  and 
even  armed  forces  to  impose  upon  dairy¬ 
men  measures  which  self-preservation 
impels  them  to  resist.  This  extraordi¬ 
nary  situation  calls  for  more  than  pass¬ 
ing  comment  and  for  a  clear  statement 
of  the  reasons  which  justify  opposition 
to  enforced  general  tuberculin  testing 
of  dairy  cattle. 

Tuberculin  testing  has  been  advo¬ 
cated  upon  two  grounds :  to  save  dairy¬ 
men  from  momentary  losses  due  to  tu¬ 
berculosis  in  their  herds  and  to  protect 
the  public,  from  dangers  alleged  to  exist 
in  the  milk  of  11011-tested  cows.  The 
demand  for  it  has  not  come  from  the 
dairymen,  who  if  benefited  might  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  to  ask  for  it,  but 
from  those  who  have  profited  finan¬ 
cially  by  it.  This,  in  itself,  is  sufficient 
reason  for  subjecting  the  movement  to 
careful  scrutiny  before  accepting  it  as 
necessary.  It  will  probably  be  readily 
granted  that  dairymen  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  being  saved  from  losses  from 
any  source,  and  few  will  dare  to  accuse 
them  of  being  willing  to  endanger  the 
health  of  their  own  families,  as  well  qs 
that  of  the  general  public,  by  using  and 
distributing  a  disease-producing  food. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that 
dairymen  are  not  convinced  that  tuber¬ 
culin  testing  is  profitable  to  them  or 
that  there  is  any  adequate  evidence 
that  milk  from  untested  cows  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  tuberculosis  in  the  human  fam¬ 
ily.  The  results  of  general  tuberculin 
testing  could  not  be  foreseen  before  it 
had  been  applied  to  a  considerable  ter¬ 
ritory.  They  are  now  evident.  The 
alarm  they  have  caused  has  led  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  value  of  the  test  and 
the  methods  employed  that  its  pro¬ 
moters  have  been  unable  to  disregard. 
Instead  of  helplessly  accepting  the  sit¬ 
uation,  farmers  are  vigorously  demand¬ 
ing  some  justification  for  it. 

Dairymen  who  have  kept  herds  over 
a  period  of  years  are  themselves  the 
best  judges  of  the  loss  that  any  disease 
has  caused  them.  They  can  readily  as¬ 
sess  the  true  value  of  those  “estimates” 
that  are  gravely  put  forth  by  officials 
to  show  the  immensity  of  the  evils  that 
they  are  bravely  combatting.  They  have 
seen  in  more  fields  than  one  the  extrav¬ 
agance  and  waste  which  inevitably  ac¬ 
company  governmental  attempts  to 
check  some  real  or  supposed  danger, 
and  they  realize  that  they  are  being 
taxed  to  pay  for  these.  Many  dairy¬ 
men  who,  through  years  of  effort,  have 
built  up  profitable  herds,  hardly  know¬ 
ing  that  such  a  disease  as  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  existed,  now  see  a  test  applied 
that  takes  any  part,  up  to  the  whole, 
of  their  dairies  and  sends  them  to  a 
distant  city  to  he  slaughtered  and  re¬ 
ported  upon  by  officials  whose  con¬ 
tinued  employment  must  depend  upon 
finding  the  tuberculin  test  accurate. 
They  learn  that  the  carcasses  of  nearly 
all  the  cattle  slaughtered  go  into  the 
market  as  beef  for  human  consumption. 
Occasionally  one  is  able  to  follow  his 
cattle  and  observe  the  autopsies.  He 
will  see  the  bodies  of  fine  animals 
searched  as  with  a  microscope  to  find 
some  small  and  insignificant  gland  that 
can  be  pronounced  tubercular,  and  thus 
confirm  the  test.  If  lie  is  well-informed 
upon  the  subject,  he  will  know  that  it 
is  one  of  the  functions  of  such  glands 
to  arrest  a  beginning  tubercular  infec¬ 
tion  and  render  it  harmless,  and  he 
will  also  know  that  the  germs  of  tu¬ 
berculosis  are  so  widely  distributed  in 
nature  that  few  animals  susceptible  to 
it  escape  some  slight  infection.  lie 
sees  not  only  the  original  test  applied, 
but  the  question  of  its  accuracy  and 
value  determined  by  men  whose  con¬ 
tinued  employment  depends  upon  a 
demonstration  of  its  necessity.  With 
all  possible  confidence  in  the  honesty  of 
his  fellows,  he  knows  that  impartial 
and  disinterested  statements  need  not 
be  expected  when  obtained  in  such 
ways. 

Having  lost  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
his  herd,  the  dairyman  is  expected  to 
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front 


and  does  the  w  o  rk  b  etter ,  at  lower  cost, 
and  at  the  right  time.  It  in- 
creasesyields  andprofits. 

Successful  farmers 
use  it  every¬ 
where. 

and  profitable  use 
prove  the  CULTOR  is 
the  ideal  light  draft  power mnit. 
Light  in  weight,  strongly  built  for 
long,  hard  service.  Plenty  power  from 
Ford  Model  T  motor.  Compact,  convenient, 
easy  to  operate. 

Fits  Any  Farm 

The  CULTOR  is  ideal  for  small  acreages  or  as 
companion  to  heavier  tractor  on  larger  farms. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder  and  prices  on  various 
models.  More  good  dealers  wanted, 

CONTINENTAL 
CULTOR  CO. 

Dept.  235,  Springfield,  O. 

Manufacturers  also  of 
the  Continental  Com 
Picker  for  Ford  sons 


ARMY-NAVY 
AUCTION  BARGAINS 


Hi-power  rifle  $10.45  Army  socks  pr.  .80 
7  shot  carbine  4.50  Machete  bolo  1.50 
Haversack  .60  Mauser  book  .46 

Rope  lariat  ’  1.00  New  bugle  8.40 
Illustrated  1927  catalog,  380  pages,  for  60 
cents.  Shows  saddles, 
medals,  and  Army  , 

I  circular  for  2c  stamp. 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  SOS  B’way,  N.  Y.  City 


aiog,  aau  pages,  ior  ov 
lies,  uniforms,  flags, 
’  &  Navy  goods.  192S 
ip.  Established  18St . 
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FIRST  in  1876 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Skim  deader- Produce  better  crea  m 
Tutn  easier — Last  longer 


VvvvvA^" 


saving  time  and  labor 
producing  more  and  cleaner  milk 
cieatin^  rnore  pleasure  and  proQt 


Oil-meal  for  Horses 

What  benefit  does  a  horse  get  by 
feeding  oilmeal  every  day,  and  is  it 
wise  to  do  so?  e.  c.  f. 

Connecticut. 

By  the  term  “oilmeal”  we  take  it  you 
mean  linseed  meal  or  ground  oilcake. 
We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give 
that  feed  to  horses  every  day.  Its 
special  purpose  is  to  regulate  the 
bowels,  and  it  is  therefore  best  indi¬ 
cated  for  a  horse  that  shows  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  constipation.  It  is  rich  in 
protein  and  is  therefore  a  fine  supple¬ 
ment  in  a  ration  that  is  poor  in  that  | 
element.  It  cannot  be  considered  nec- 


pe  solaced  by  a  governmental  indem¬ 
nity,  in  part  taken  from  him  in  taxes, 
and  representing  but  a  portion  of  the 
value  of  good  animals  killed.  By  adding 
more  money  to  the  indemnity  he  may 
be  able  to  purchase  other  cows  discard¬ 
ed  from  other  herds,  the  value  of  which 
before  purchase  he  can  only  guess  at, 
and  whose  chief  recommendation  is 
likely  to  be  that  they  can,  for  the  time 
being,  pass  a  tuberculin  test.  If  he  had 
high-grade  cows  he  will  probably  find 
it  difficult  to  replace  them  with  their 
equals  at  any  price,  and  he  knows  that 
the  next  test  may  take  his  replace¬ 
ments.  Observation  has  now  taught 
him  that  a  so-called  “clean”  herd  is 
clean  only  until  some  future  test  finds 
it  infected  and  that  the  glibly  -  used 
terms,  clean  herds  and  clean  areas,  are 
more  pleasant  to  the  ear  than  existent 
in  fact. 

Much  that  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  danger  to  the  public  of  milk 
from  untested  cows  can  be  classed  only 
with  “sob  stuff,”  calculated  to  inflame 
the  public  mind  and  create  a  demand 
for  testing  from  those  who  cannot 
know  its  value.  Pictures  upon  the 
screen  of  children  dying  from  tubercu¬ 
losis  because  father  would  not  have  his 
cows  tested  are  fair  samples  of  this 
type  of  propaganda.  Dairymen  are  in¬ 
nocently  asked  how  they  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  demand  for  milk  from  test¬ 
ed  cows  by  men  who  know  that  no  such 
demand  has  ever  existed  unless  in¬ 
spired  by  those  who  are  promoting  the 
test.  These  promoters,  who  attempt  to 
shift  the  responsibility  for  any  such 
demand  from  their  own  shoulders  to 
those  of  dairymen,  will  find  the  effort 
as  ineffectual  as  it  is  transparent. 
Medical  authorities  as  competent  as 
any  who  speak  upon  the  subject  de¬ 
clare  bovine  tuberculosis  of  negligible 
importance  in  the  transmission  of  hu¬ 
man  disease.  No  generally  acceptable 
proof  of  the  occurrence  of  such  trans¬ 
mission  has  ever  been  offered.  There 
is  ample  evidence  that,  even  if  possible, 
it  does  not  occur  and  that  only  milk 
from  the  rare  cases  of  cows  suffering 
from  actual  tuberculosis  of  the  udder 
can  be  expected  to  contain  the  germs 
of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  any  consider¬ 
able  numbers.  It  is  well  known  that 
human  tuberculosis  originates  from 
human  tuberculosis;  that  exposure  to 
other  cases  is  its  source,  and  that  even 
danger  from  this  need  not  be  incurred 
if  a  few  simple  precautions  are  ob¬ 
served. 

The  whole  matter  of  transmission  of 
tuberculosis  from  lower  animals  to  man 
is  involved  in  speculation,  in  which 
recent  discoveries  of  the  ability  of  dis¬ 
ease  germs  to  change  their  “type”  un¬ 
der  varying  conditions  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part.  The  undisputed  fact  remains 
that  human  tuberculosis  is  a  rapidly 
waning  disease ;  that,  from  causes  un¬ 
known,  this  former  scourge  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  is  apparently  well  on  the 
way  to  ultimate  extinction.  The  rapid¬ 
ity  of  the  decline  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  occurrences  of  the  past  20 
years.  It  is,  of  course,  also  known  that 
the  use  of  raw  milk  from  untested  cows 
has  increased  in  recent  years,  due  to 
the  popular  teaching  of  the  value  of 
milk  as  food  for  both  younng  and  old. 
Milk  from  tested  cows  and  pasteurized 
milk  makes  up  but  a  small  part  of  the 
whole  amount  consumed.  The  burden 
of  proof  that  milk  from  untested  ani¬ 
mals  is  dangerous  to  the  human  family 
rests  entirely  upon  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  offer  that  contention,  and  as 
yet  that  proof  is  not  forthcoming. 
Coupled  with  the  certainty  that  the 
tuberculin  test  is  not  an  accurate  test 
for  bovine  tuberculosis  and  that,  while 
it  misses  countless  cases  of  infection, 
it  condemns  to  useless  slaughter  far 
more  cases  of  slight  and  wholly  harm¬ 
less  infections,  is  the  like  certainty 
that  it  is  pro\  ing  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
plorable  of  the  hysterias  that  some¬ 
times  acquire  a  nation-wide  sweep. 

M.  B.  D. 


essary,  however,  when  a  horse  is  being 
fully  fed  with  oats,  wheat  bran,  ear 
corn  or  shelled  corn,  carrots  and  mixed 
clover  and  Timothy  hay.  It  should  not 
be  made  a  part  of  the  ration  when 
clear  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  is  fed.  We 
believe  in  the  feeding  of  linseed  meal  to 
a  horse  that  is  run  down  in  condition, 
and  that  has  a  coarse,  rough  coat  of 
hair.  Like  carrots,  it  tends  to  put  a 
good  gloss  on  the  coat.  The  allowance 
of  linseed  meal,  when  it  is  needed, 
should  not  exceed  1  to  1.5  lbs.  per  head, 
daily,  as  it  is  high  in  price  and  a  more 
liberal  allowance  may  cause  too  much 
loosening  of  the  bowels.  Linseed  meal 
may  also  be  given  with  good  results 
to  a  horse  that  is  tardy  in  shedding  its 
coat  in  Spring. 

At  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  excellent  results  were 
had  by  feeding  to  1,170-lb.  artillery 
horses  a  ration  of  1  lb.  of  linseed  meal, 
4  lbs.  of  oats,  6  lbs.  of  corn  and  12  lbs. 
of  prairie  hay.  As  less  was  needed  to 
balance  the  ration,  linseed  meal,  in 
that  experiment,  was  found  consider¬ 
ably  more  economical  than  wheat  bran, 


as  a  supplement.  It  was  especially 
valuable  as  a  supplement  to  the  prairie 
hay,  which  is  not  rich  in  protein.  Henry 
and  Morrison’s  book,  “Feeds  and  Feed¬ 
ing,”  states  that  in  a  trial  at  the  Iowa 
Station  with  three  teams  of  farm 
horses,  Kennedy,  Robbins  and  Kildee 
found  a  mixture  of  one  part  oilmeal 
and  10  parts  shelled  corn,  fed  with 
Timothy  hay,  too  laxative  for  horses 
at  hard  work  in  Summer.  A  mixture 
of  one  part  oilmeal,  four  parts  oats 
and  12  parts  corn,  proved  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  one  of  six  parts  oats  and  four 
parts  corn.  Substituting  oilmeal  for  a 
large  part  of  the  oats  saved  1.6  cents 
in  daily  cost  of  feed.  In  deciding 
whether  or  not  oilmeal  should  be  fed 
to  horses  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
take  into  consideration  the  condition  of 
the  horse,  the  state  of  the  bowels,  the 
class  of  work  to  be  done  and  the  value 
of  that  feed,  compared  with  that  of 
oats,  wheat  bran  and  corn,  and  the 
character  of  the  roughage  available. 

a.  s.  A. 


Some  Edible  Acorns 

Practically  none  of  the  acorns  re¬ 
quiring  two  seasons  to  mature  are  con¬ 
sidered  edible,  but  the  white  oak,  chest¬ 
nut-leaved  oak  and  scrub  chestnut  oak 
mature  in  one  season  and  are  sweet 
and  edible.  The  range  of  the  white 
oak  is  from  Maine  to  Minnesota  and 
Florida  to  Texas.  The  chestnut-leaved 
oak  ranges  from  Maine  to  Ontario  and 
Alabama  to  Tennessee.  The  scrub 
chestnut  oak  is  found  from  Maine  to 
North  Carolina,  and  as  far  west  as 
Kansas  and  Texas. 

Acorns  of  severa  1  other  varieties 
were  used  as  a  staple  food  by  the  west¬ 
ern  tribes  of  Indians,  and  after  pound¬ 
ing  them  to  meal  it  was  then  washed 
in  water  to  remove  the  tannic  acid  that 
caused  the  bitterness,  but  little  use  of 
acorns  has  been  made  by  white  people 
on  account  of  having  better  grades  of 
food.  W.  B.  BARNS. 


Visistor:  “And  you  have  been  in  an 
asylum  for  two  years,  Mrs.  Schmidt, 
and  released  as  cured  —  one  wouldn’t 
think  it  to  look  at  you.” — Lustige  Kol- 
ner  Zeitung. 


After  50  \ears  of  S  ervice 


See  and  Try  a 
DE  LAVAL 

The  best  way  to  judge  a  new  1928 
Golden  Anniversary  De  Laval 
Separator  is  to  see  one,  and  better 
still  to  try  it  side-by-side  with  any 
other.  We  do  not  believe  anyone 
can  do  that  and  not  choose  a 
De  Laval.  Improvements  are: 

Beautiful  gold  and  black  finish; 
completely  enclosed  gears;  im¬ 
proved  regulating  cover  and  float ; 
turnable  supply  can ;  easier  start¬ 
ing  and  turning ;  oil  window  and 
the  “floating  bowl.” 

“Golden  Series”  machines  are 
now  on  display  by  De  Laval 
dealers  everywhere.  They  will 
be  glad  to  show  them  to  you. 


COWS  NOW  MILKED  WITH 


MILKERS 


Points  the  Way  to  Still 

Greater  Dairy  Profits 

FIFTY  years  ago  the  dairy  industry  was  undeveloped 
and  relatively  unimportant.  Today  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  largest  and  most  vital  industry  in  the 
world.  It  has  more  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  this  country  than  any  other  industry. 

Fifty  years  ago  Dr.  De  Laval  invented  the  first  practical 
centrifugal  cream  separator,  and  dairy  authorities  every¬ 
where  now  say  that  the  cream  separator  has  done  more 
than  any  other  factor  to  make  modern  dairying  possible. 

First  in  the  beginning,  De  Laval  Separators  have  kept 
the  lead  ever  since,  not  only  in  numbers  in  use  but  in 
continued  improvement  of  design  and  construction. 

Now  the  new  1928  “Golden  Series”  Separators,  com¬ 
memorating  the  50th  De  Laval  Anniversary,  mark  another 
step  forward.  They  are  the  most  complete,  efficient  and 
beautiful  cream  separators  ever  made.  They  must  prove 
a  source  of  pride  as  well  as  profit  to  every  owner. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  De  Laval  Milkers 
is  now  causing  as  great  a  change  in  dairying  as  De  Laval 
Separators  did  years  ago.  There  are  already  thousands 
in  use,  milking  more  than  one  million  cows  with  extremely 
satisfactory  results. 

Because  of  their  gentle  yet  stimulating  and  uniform 
action  De  Laval  Milkers  milk  with  better  results  than  can 
be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  They  enable  one  man  to 
milk  two  to  three  times  as  many  cows  as  can  be  done  by 

hand,  and  produce  clean¬ 
er  milk.  Sold  for  cash 
or  on  self-paying  terms. 

See  your  De  Laval 
dealer  or  write  nearest 
office  below  for  full 
information  as  to  either 
separators  or  milkers. 

THE  DE  LAVAL 
SEPARATOR  CO. 

New  York  Chicago 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Bivd. 
San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 
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Stretch 

your  fence 
dollars 


GOOD  FENCES  MAKE  BETTER 


Send  this  coupon 
for  these  books 
which  give  full 
particulars  .  .  ♦ 


FARMS 


Pittsb ur$h  Steel  Co.}* 

It 


704  Union  Trust  Bldg. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GENTLEMEN:  Please  send  me  FREE 
your  catalogue  and  farm  record  book, 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Address. 


Today  you  are  offered  fence  value  that  is 
nothing  less  than  sensational.  Just  con¬ 
sider  these  facts  and  try  to  match  them 
with  any  other  fence  claims  you  have 
ever  heard. 

Think  of  paying  just  what  you  pay  for 
ordinary  fence  while  you  get  the  best 
fence  that  money  and  experience  can 
make,  produced  by  one  of  America’s  great 
steel  companies  and  backed  by  its  abso¬ 
lute  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  Fence  of 
such  quality  is  made  possible  at  the  price 
because  we  control  every  step  in  the 
manufacture  from  mining  the  ore  to  the 
finished  product — only  one  manufactur¬ 
ing  profit. 

Keen  farmers  everywnere  have  quickly 
responded  to  this  offer.  They  get  fence 
made  from  new  special  formula  steel  hav¬ 
ing  unusual  strength  and  remarkable  af¬ 
finity  for  zinc  galvanizing.  They  get 
wires  that  are  protected  against  rust  with 


a  long-life  Super-Zinced  coating,  bonded 
so  closely  to  the  steel  that  it  will  not 
crack  or  peel. 

And  the  quality  is  made  double-sure  by 
a  factory  inspection  10  times  more  rigid 
than  the  usual  strict  requirements  of 
engineers  and  testing  laboratories. 

Don’t  delay  getting  complete  details  of 
this  amazing  new  value.  Send  us  the 
coupon  today  and  receive  our  new  catalog 
and  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer.  You 
will  find  Pittsburgh  fences  designed  for 
every  farm  need.  Pittsburgh  Columbia 
Fence  is  of  hinge-joint  construction.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Perfect  Fence  is  the  electrically 
welded,  stiff-stay  type.  Both  adhere  to 
highest  quality  standards — both  carry  our 
guarantee. 

You  are  also  sure  of  the  same  high  qual¬ 
ity  when  you  buy  “Pittsburgh”  barbed 
wire,  gates,  steel  posts,  and  wire  nails. 
Insist  on  the  “Pittsburgh”  brand. 


Pittsburgh  Fences 

STIFF-STAY  OR  HINGE- JOINT 


Countrywide  Situation 

MANY  CROPS  LIKELY  TO  BE  OVERDONE- 
DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  OUTLOOK  GOOD 

Last  season  farmers  planted  a  fairly 
well-balanced  crop  acreage  and  sold 
the  product  for  more  dollars  per  acre 
than  the  year  before.  For  the  coming 
year  the  danger  is  that  this  unusual 
occurrence  of  a  fairly  good  market  sea¬ 
son  may  lead  to  overplanting.  This 
idea  seems  to  be  the  gist  of  the  “out¬ 
look  reports"  issued  from  Washington 
this  week.  Farmers  are  handed  the 
advice  to  cut  down  acreage  in  nearly 
every  crop.  Flax  seems  to  he  the  only 
product  in  which  it  is  believed  acreage 
could  be  increased  profitably.  Cotton 
acreage  was  light  last  season,  and  it 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
more  will  be  produced  this  year.  The 
warning  is  against  the  great  danger  of 
overproduction,  especially  if  the  freez¬ 
ing  of  many  of  the  weevils  this  Winter 
should  pave  the  way  for  a  full  yield  of 
this  crop.  Corn  is  fairly  safe,  because 
most  of  the  growers  will  feed  their  corn 
lo  livestock,  and  the  livestock  outlook 
seems  to  be  good.  Reduced  acreage  of 
10  per  cent  is  advised  for  cabbage  and 
onions. 

BUSINESS  PRODUCTS  FAVORED 

On  the  whole,  the  outlook  seems  to 
be  rather  better  for  western  products, 
including  grain,  livestock  and  wool. 
Cattle  prices  are  expected  to  continue 
high.  Hog  markets  may  improve  by 
next  Fall.  Prospect  for  lambs  is  not 
quite  so  good  as  in  1927  because  of  in¬ 
creasing  numbers.  Wool  stocks  are  light 
and  demand  good. 

With  so  many  crops  depended  upon 
by  eastern  farmers  for  cash  returns 
threatened  with  too  heavy  planting,  it 
looks  as  if  these  farmers  would  have  to 
lean  a  little  more  heavily  upon  live¬ 
stock  products.  The  outlook  for  dairy¬ 
ing  and  poultry  seems  to  be  fully  as 
good  as  last  season,  and  perhaps  a 
slight  further  increase  would  do  less 
harm  than  if  it  occurred  in  the  market 
crops.  Mill  feeds  seem  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  good  supply,  and  there  will  be 
considerable  hay  carried  over  from  the 
big  crop  of  last  season.  This  situation 
will  favor  keeping  the  dairy  herd  at 
full  numbers  and  raising  a  few  more 
heifers.  The  poultry  season  certainly 
starts  well,  with  the  cold-storage  stocks 
nearly  all  sold  and  production  as  yet 
not  very  heavy.  Storage  buyers  will 
be  ready  to  take  hold  vigorously  when 
the  Spring  production  is  in  full  swing. 

MORE  POTATOES? 


ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 


Also  WHEELS  to  fit  old  WAGONS 

TRAILERS 

Write  for  free  catalog.  Shows  you  howto  save  money 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 48  EtmSt.  Quincy,  III. 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y- 

Raw  Furs,  Ginsing,  Dress  Furs,  Skins 

Price  List  Mailed  on  Request. 


MUSKRATS 

paying,  SI. 80  to  S2.00  for  fresh  caught,  good  size 
shins  from  New  York  and  New  England  States.  Ship 
from  this  Advt.  Check  sent  promptly. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS,  34-36  Mill  Street,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


DABJUrO  onUCDC  All  kinds— (Plain  and  Waterproof) 
uAlilftu  uUitrto  Write  for  samples.  State  size. 

W.  W.  STANLEY  CO.,  Inc.  359  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry 
yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family  farm, 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell,  but  offers 
a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right  location. 
Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaauin  Valley  folder  and 
get  our  farm  paper,  "The  Earth,"  free  for  6  months. 
O.  L.  Seagraves.  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange, Chicago. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INQERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGE  RSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
ail  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Roofing  f 

Fire  and 

Lightning  Proof  ** 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON  Rust 

A  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sia.  37  Middletown,  O. 


MEN  WANTED 

to  sell  finest  line  of  shoes  in  America.  Direct  from  factory 
to  wearer.  Full  or  part  time.  Libera!  commissions  on  every 
sale.  AddressGeo.MerriitSboe  Co., Dept.  12,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Spanish  tile,  sid¬ 
ings,  ready-made 
garages  and  farm 
buildings,  are  rust, 
proof,  fire  -  proof, 
lightning  -  proof.  Last 
three  times  as  long  as  or¬ 
dinary  kind.  Quality  in  ev¬ 
ery  detail.  Styles  and  types  for 
every  purpose.  Easy  and  economical 
to  apply.  Lifetime  satisfaction. 

We  are  the  world’s  largest  manulacturers  of  sheet 
metal  building  materials.  We  control  every  op¬ 
eration  from  the  raw  metal  to  the  finished  product. 
You  can  buy  from  us  at  manufacturer’s  prices  and 
save  all  intermediate  profits. 
Write  today  for  our  Free  Sam¬ 
ples  and  prices.  Ask  for  Roofing 
Book  No.  173  or  for  Garage  Book. 
The  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
323-373  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  0-. 


FREE 

SAMPLES, 
Books  and 
Estimates 


ICill  Hats 


{few 
Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  agermthat 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab- 
I  eolutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 

_  _  beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 

Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
Eensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

.  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
RtfTHTk&f  mice,  t  e  11  i  n  g  about  VIR  U  S 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  12J  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


The  potato  situation  seems  to  be 
rather  dangerous.  According  to  reports 
from  producing  sections,  the  growers  in 
the  East  and  North  intend  to  increase 
acreage  about  14  per  cent.  Last  year 
they  carried  out  their  early  intentions 
to  increase  and  may  be  expected  to  do 
the  same  again  in  spite  of  warnings. 
If  they  do,  and  the  crop  is  about  as 
large  per  acre  as  in  recent  years,  there 
will  be  more  potatoes  than  the  market 
can  handle  to  advantage.  This  year, 
with  not  much  over  an  average  crop, 
there  were  plenty  of  potatoes  for  sale 
and  prices  were  too  low  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  to  show  any  profit.  No 
doubt  some  potatoes  will  he  fed  to  live¬ 
stock,  at  least  in  the  West.  Yet  the 
farmers  who  had  a  good  yield  and  did 
not  need  to  ship  to  distant  markets 
seem  to  have  done  will  enough  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  plant  more  acres.  It 
is  plain  that  the  grower  who  is  not 
sure  he  can  produce  at  low  cost  should 
be  particularly  careful  in  his  plans. 

Cabbage  is  another  crop  which  might 
lie  overplanted,  but  it  was  so  unprofit¬ 
able  last  season  that  a  reduction  may 
occur  anyhow.  Sometimes  it  happens 
that  crops  which  paid  the  least  the  sea¬ 
son  before  turn  out  profitably  the  next 
season  because  everybody  cuts  down 
acreage  sharply,  g.  b.  s. 
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Hints  on  Dog  Management 

David  Hamm  facetiously  said  that 
“a  few  fleas  are  good  for  a  dog ;  they 
keep  him  scratching  so  that  he  does  not 
worry  about  being  a  dog.”  But  all  ver¬ 
min  cause  torment  and  should,  so  far 
as  possible,  be  prevented  from  infesting 
dogs  and  destroyed  when  found  pres¬ 
ent.  The  importance  of  this  may  be 
emphasized  by  stating  that  the  vermin 
of  dogs  carry  embryo  forms  of  intesti¬ 
nal  parasites  to  man,  and  children  as 
sociating  with  vermin  -  infested  dogs 
may  therefore  contract  parasites  that 
are  harmful  and  somewhat  difficult  to 
get  rid  of.  Dog  fleas  may  also  commu¬ 
nicate  sarcoptic  mange  to  man,  and 
their  fleas  may  become  annoyingly 
prevalent  in  the  house  unless  proper 
care  of  the  dog  keeps  them  in  abeyance. 
To  that  end  quarters  occupied  by  dogs 
must  be  kept  clean.  Flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur  sprinkled  in  the  bed  will  help  to 
control  fleas.  Napthalin  powder  may 
be  freely  applied  when  fleas  are  numer¬ 
ous,  and  swabbing  of  floors  with  kero¬ 
sene  may  even  be  necessary.  Freshly 
powdered  pyrethrum  is  also  effective 
for  application  to  a  flea  or  louse-infest¬ 
ed  dog,  or  for  sprinkling  in  beds  or  on 
floors.  Much  pyrethrum,  however,  is 
inert  from  exposure,  or  weak  on  ac¬ 
count  of  adulteration  with  powdered 
common  ox-eye  daisy  heads.  Sodium 
fluoride  is  effective  for  biting  lice,  but 
the  treated  dog  must  be  kept  from  lick¬ 
ing  it  off,  as  it  is  poisonous.  It  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  on  the  dog  for  10  days ; 
then  the  animal  may  be  washed. 

Occasionally  rubbing  dogs  in  a  warm 
bath  of  coal-tar  dip,  made  according  to 
directions  given  by  the  manufacturer, 
is  necessary  as  a  rule  for  control  of 
vermin,  and  should  be  followed  in  10 
minutes  by  a  thorough  scrubbing  with 
green  soap  and  hot  water,  followed  by 
a  thorough  drying.  It  is  best  not  to 


tub  puppies  before  they  are  six  months 
old.  They  can  be  treated  by  dusting 
the  skin  with  pyrethrum  powder,  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  remain  for  10  minutes  and 
then  giving  the  coat  a  thorough  brush¬ 
ing  while  the  puppy  stands  on  a  news¬ 
paper,  which  afterward  should  be 
burned.  Brush  and  comb  the  coat  of 
long-haired  dog  once  a  day,  and  groom 
the  short-haired  dog  as  often  with  a 
hound  glove  or  rough  towel. 

Every  puppy  becomes  more  or  less 
infested  with  worms  at  some  stage  of 
its  life,  but  much  can  be  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  infestation,  and  prompt  treatment 
should  be  given  for  expulsion  of  worms 
when  they  are  known  to  be  present. 
Worms  will  be  far  less  likely  to  infest 
puppies  if  the  mother  is  “wormed”  be¬ 
fore  she  is  bred  and  then  kept  in  sani¬ 
tary  quarters  and  fed  and  watered 
from  cleansed  and  sterilized  vessels.  It 
is  also  important  to  wash  the  udder 
and  teats  before  the  puppies  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  nurse  for  the  first  time.  Worms 
always  are  contracted  from  the  eggs  or 
embryos  of  previously  existing  worms, 
and  never  are  caused  by  milk,  water, 
meat  or  food  of  any  kind  unless  the 
drink  or  food  is  contaminated  by  the 
feces  of  infested  dogs.  Scrupulous 
cleanliness  is  therefore  imperative,  es¬ 
pecially  where  many  dogs  are  kept  in 
a  house,  yard  or  kennel.  Frequent  ro¬ 
tation  of  dog  quarters  is  important,  and 
a  new  dog  must  be  “wormed”  before  it 
is  allowed  to  associate  with  the  home 
dogs.  To  rid  a  dog  of  tapeworms,  the 
segments  or  joints  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  feces,  arecoline  hydrobro- 
mid,  in  solution  or  tablet  form,  is  now 
considered  the  most  effective  drug.  The 
dosage  is :  Dog  5  to  10  lbs  in  weight, 
l/16th  of  a  grain ;  10  to  20  lbs.,  %th 
grain ;  20  to  30  lbs.,  y^  grain ;  over  30 
lbs.,  y2  grain.  Fast  the  dog  for  24 
hours  before  dosing.  Burn  the  drop¬ 


pings.  Santonin  may  be  given  to  rid  a 
dog  of  round  worms  (ascaris).  The 
dosage  is  ^th  grain  for  a  puppy  and 
y2  grain  for  an  adult  dog  of  a  small 
toy  breed,  up  to  one  grain  for  a  puppy 
and  four  or  five  grains  for  an  adult 
dog  of  a  large  breed,  such  as  a  mastiff. 
For  a  puppy  of  a  medium-sized  breed 
the  dose  is  %,  grain,  and  for  an  adult 
dog  of  that  breed  is  three  gains.  The 
drug  may  be  sprinkled  on  a  bit  of  but¬ 
tered  bread  and  placed  in  the  dog’s 
mouth  in  the  evening  after  feeding 
sloppy  food  in  the  morning  and  at  noon. 
Twelve  hours  later  give  enough  Epsom 
salt  in  tepid  milk  or  water  to  act  as  a 
physic.  Repeat  the  treatment  when 
seen  to  be  needed.  To  rid  dogs  of  hook¬ 
worms,  carbon  tetrachlorid  is  recom¬ 
mended,  provided  it  can  be  bought  per¬ 
fectly  pure.  It  is  carefully  given  in 
gelatin  capsules  after  withholding  feed 
for  24  hours.  The  dose  is  one  drop  per 
pound  of  body  weight  for  a  puppy  and 
two  drops  per  pound  for  a  grown  dog. 
Follow  with  a  purgative  two  to  three 
hours  later.  The  drug  is  dangerous 
wThen  inhaled.  Be  careful  not  to  break 
the  capsules. 

As  regards  feeding,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  dog  is  a  carnivorous 
or  flesh-eating  animal ;  therefore  meat 
should  form  a  chief  item  of  the  diet. 
When  scraps  from  the  table  do  not  sup¬ 
ply  sufficient  food  for  the  dog,  add  raw 
and  lightly  cooked  lean  mutton  or  beef, 
but  withhold  pork,  and  carefully  re¬ 
move  bones  from  chicken  meat  and  fish. 
Do  not  feed  raw  fish.  Even  puppies 
10  weeks  old  may  be  given  finely 
chopped  or  shredded  raw  lean  meat 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  Feed 
cooked  meat  to  a  dog  once  a  day,  and 
for  the  other  meals  use  the  broth  from 
the  cooked  meat,  poured  upon  stale 
wheat  bread.  Thick  vegetable  soup  is 
also  suitable,  used  in  that  way.  Give 


the  adult  dog  a  full  meal  at  night  and 
a  light  breakfast.  Young  puppies  should 
nave  milk  once  a  day.  It  may  be  poured 
upon  stale  wheat  bread.  Give  a  puppy  of 
10  months  five  meals  a  day,  with  milk 
as  the  first  meal  in  the  morning.  Allow 
dogs  a  large,  smooth  beef  knuckle  bone 
several  times  a  week.  Gnawing  it  keeps 
the  teeth  in  order  and  keeps  the  dog 
employed.  Puppies  may  also  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  gnaw  such  a  bone,  with  some 
meat  upon  it.  At  all  times  give  free 
access  to  pure  drinking  water.  Puppy 
and  dog  biscuit  is  also  suitable.  For 
puppies  it  may  be  broken  up  and  soft¬ 
ened  with  milk  or  soup.  Do  not  feed 
potatoes,  cornmeal,  much  cereal  other 
than  wheat  products,  haslet,  liver, 
cooked  eggs  or  sweets  of  any  kind.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Little,  writing  in  the 
National  Humane  Review,  the  follow¬ 
ing  foods  for  adult  dogs  are  most  suit¬ 
able  :  Raw  beef,  cooked  beef,  cooked 
lamb,  boiled  fish,  dog  cakes,  stale  bread, 
toast,  zweibach,  wheat  biscuits,  shred¬ 
ded  wheat,  cream  of  wheat,  boiled 
onions,  carrots,  beans,  peas,  spinach, 
asparagus,  garlic,  raw  eggs,  milk,  malt¬ 
ed  milk,  sour  milk,  buttermilk,  pot 
cheese,  meat  soups,  creamed  soups  of 
vegetables.  It  may  be  added  that  fresh 
horseflesh  from  a  healthy  horse  is  suit¬ 
able  for  hounds  and  other  fully  exer¬ 
cised  dogs  in  kennels. 

Active  outdoor  exercise  is  imperative 
for  every  dog.  Lack  of  it  induces  fat, 
sluggish  condition  and  constipation. 
Overfeeding  and  indigestion,  as  well  as 
worms,  induce  running  and  barking  or 
excitement  fits.  Lack  of  grooming  and 
washing  invites  skin  diseases,  such  as 
mange.  Such  diseases,  vermin  and 
worms  are  most  prevalent  where  many 
dogs  are  kept  cooped  up  in  restricted, 
dirty  quarters.  Cleanliness  is  impera¬ 
tive.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER. 


NO  EXTRA 
CHARGES 


6  ROOMS 

AND 

PORCH 


ONE  PRICE 
INCLUDES 
EVERYTHING 


You  can  get  all  materials  direct  from  mill  and  make  four 
big  savings  on  your  home!  Owners  tell  of  $200  to 
.  $1,500  actual  savings  on  single  homes.  Mill-cut  lum- 

her  saves  you  .40%  labor  cost,  and  30% 
material  cost.  Not  portable.  Not 
sectional.  Sturdy,  substantial, 
permanent  homes.  Guaranteed 
V-V  materials  delivered  to  your  station, 
! ]  freight  paid.  Most  remarkable  money¬ 
saving  prices  ever  offered. 


PRICE  INCLUDES 

all  highest  quality  lumber  cut  to  fit,  doors,  win¬ 
dows,  stairs,  high-grade  interior  woodwork, 
lath,  shingles,  hardware,  glass,  paints,  nails, 
etc'*  complete.  Working  plans,  instructions, 
FREE.  Monthly  payments  if  desired.  All 
“h  materials  fully  guaranteed.  Freight  paic 
I  east  of  Mississippi  River  and  north  ol 
E  Mason -Dixon  line,  also  to  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
a  I  Missouri. 


FREE!  8&3 

Shows  amazing  home  values  from  $379  to 
$1,483.  Full  color  photographs.  44  plans— 
wonderful  4  to  7-room  bungalows,  1%  and  2- 
story  homes.  American,  Dutch  Colonial  Eng¬ 
lish  designs.  Practical — beautiful.  Rook  shows 
construction  time  necessary  for  each  home.  Also 
garages.  Letters  from  home  owners,  practi- 
-  cal  facts  and  figures  to  save  you  monev 

Os.  flpnifimhon _ on  Gon  l  „  j  _ _  J  ’ 


says  Mrs.  Coombs,  “counting  labor  and  lumber.  All  is  as  you  said.  I 
have  advised  my  brother  to  order  one  of  your  homes.”  .  .  “Believe  I 

saved  $500  by  buying  from  you,”  writes  B.  A.  Anderson  of  Nebraska. 
.  .  Mr.  Davis  saved  “between  $1,000  and  $1,500”  on  his  home.  You  ^ 

can  do  as  well.  Every  home  owner  who  built  a  Liberty  saved  money, 

For  complete  information  and  Free  Book  of  Homes,  address 


'  c°^\& 


Madlaon— A  sub 

stantial  Home— Porch, 
Ve6tibule,|Living  Room,  Dining  Room, 
Kitchen;  3  bedrooms,  bath,|3 closets,  hall, 


AMAZING  NEW  PLAN 

We  will  send  you  complete  materials  for 
any  home  you  select.  You  6end  us  no 
money.  Inspect  quality  and  quantity  of 
materials  on  your  own  lot  for  five  days. 
You  do  not  pay  one  penny  for  materials 
unless  you  are  completely  satisfied.  Is 
.here  any  better  proof  of  the  confidence  we 
have  in  our  materials?  31  years  of  square 
dealings  behind  Liberty  Guarantee.  Send 
coupon  for  Big  New  Book  of  Homes,  today. 


The  Lafayetio 

— AbigFavor- 
ite.  Living 
Room,  Dining 
Room,  Kitchen,  Bat] 
closets,  2  or  3  bedroom: 
of  2  plans. 


Tb#  Sterling 

— Exceptional 
ljfej||M[i5ggj3BwWv'aIue.  Porch, 
"  -SalLiving  Room. 
Kitchen,  2  bedrooms,  2  closets. 
Choice  of  2  plans. 


LIBERTY  HOMES 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  30-C 
BAY  CITY.  MICHIGAN 


COMPLETE 
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tvtw.  LOUDEN 

Holdsthefirstpat- 
ent  ever  granted 
by  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  on  a  Manure 
Carrier. 


No  More  Wheelbarrow 
Drudgery  for  Me  ! 

You  too  can  ease  up  the  hardest  job  of  the  barn —take 
the  drudgery  out  of  it— and  save  time.  Send  the  coupon 
below  for  full  information  on  the  Louden  Manure  Carrier. 

Used  365  days  every  year.  John  Rissler,  Durand,  Wis., 
says:  “I  wouldn’t  trade  mine  for  a  good  grain  binder  if 
I  couldn’t  get  another.  My  11 -year-old  boy  easily  cleans 
the  barn  every  morning”.  P.  Winkelman,  Granville,  N.  D., 
says:  “It  makes  the  care  of  cows  and  horses  a  pleasure 
instead  of  drudgery”.  Hundreds  of  letters  like  these. 


Labor-Saving  Barn  Equipment 

Fill  out  the  coupon  now  —  while  you  are  thinking  about  it— for  the 
latest  news  about  the  labor-saving  and  profit-making  results  from 
using  Louden  Bam  Equipment.  Durably  built  and  reasonably  priced. 
Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  keep  cows  securely  and  com¬ 
fortably  in  their  places — permit  them  to  He  down  and  get  up  easily, 
in  “pasture-comfort”.  Individually  or  lever  operated.  Louden  Water 
Bowls  promptly  increase  the  milk  yield  and  pay  for  themselves  in  a  few 
weeks.  Save  turning  cows  out  to  icy  tank  water— make  more  money. 

WRITE  Scr  PRINTED  !-*■ 
MATTER  ON— 

Feed  Carriers,  Feed  Tracks, 

Bull,  Cow  and  Calf  Pens, 

Manger  Divisions,  Cupolas, 
Ventilating  Systems,  Bull 
Staff,  Hay  Tools,  Power 
Hoists,  Barn  and  Garage 
Door  Hangers,  Roof  Win¬ 
dows,  Hog  House  Equipment. 

We  have  an  easy  Pay-From-Income  plan  for  installing  this 
better  equipment.  Mention  if  you  desire  details. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2609  Court  St.  (Est.  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Toledo,  O.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


^fais  Big,  DuraMe 
leaden  Manure 
Carrier 

Takes  out  the  equal  of  5  wheel¬ 
barrow  loads  at  a  trip.  An  easy 
push.  Get  the  full  description  — - 
coupon  brings  it.  Worm  gear  hoist, 
steel  rail  tra'k,  heavy  tub  spot 
welded — a  carrier  for  lifetime  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  biggest  time  and 
labor-saver  you  can  put  in  your 
barn.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon. 


■  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

jj  Louden,  2809  Court  St. ,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
g  Send  me  postpaid,  without  obligation,  infor- 
I  mation  on  Louden — 

□  Manure  Carriers  □  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

□  Water  Bowls  □  Barn  Plan  Help3 

□  Complete  Ventilating  Systems 


Name. 


Town. 


.  State. 


RFD.  . . 

I  have . cows. 


.  horses 


1  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

SELL 

'HQ  |  PITTSBURGH  RCfOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA 

WORLD'S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

CORRUGATED-  PLAIN  -V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  —  GUTTER 


eai 


Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
W ax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
tpi  L ATOR  dozen;  5  dozen  $  1 ,  or  mailed  postpaid . 
inserted  Moore  Bros., Dept  C  Albany.N.Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


m 

\'7V 

-Vs- 

m 

i  ‘ 

Non-Clog 


Hammer -Type 


Ensilage  Cutters  Feed  Grinders 


Tp 


Cut  Your  Silo-Filling  Cost 

FILLED  my  silo  without  a  hitch 
of  any  kind” — that  is  the  almost 
universal  report  of  Papec  users. 
No  pipe-clogging,  no  expensive  de¬ 
lays  or  “hitches.”  Over  50,000 
customers  can  testify  to  the  Papec’s 
rapid,  dependable,  trouble-free 
performance.  It  isn’t  due  to  any 
ONE  feature — it’s  a  27-year  blend¬ 
ing  of  perfect  self-feeding,  powerful 
blowing,  uniform  quality,  slow 
speed,  light  running  features  that 
spell  SATISFACTION. 

The  Papec,  in  actual  farm  practice,  is  still 
the  lightest  running  cutter  made.  It  runs  at 
slowest  speed  for  non-clog  elevation.  Hence, 
it  is  especially  adapted  for  use  with  small 
power  electric  motors.  Even  the  powerful 
No.  127  runs  with  Fordson  or  similar  power. 
Papec  up-keep  is  very  low.  One  farmer 
writes,  “Have  used  Papec  for  13  years  and 
have  never  spent  one  cent  for  repairs.” 


Hammer  Out  More  and  Better  Feed 

KEEP  your  tractor  busy  earning 
winter  profits — with  this 
AMAZING  new  Papec  Grinder. 
It  will  pay  for  itself — will  save  you 
money — will  grind  your  own  feed 
(grains  or  roughage,  any  kind) 
BETTER  and  FASTER  and 
CHEAPER  than  you  can  get  else¬ 
where. 

“Rapidly  paying  for  itself  Thurs¬ 
days  on  custom  work  for  neigh¬ 
bors,”  writes  one.  Customers  say 
its  performance  exceeds  all  claims. 
“Capacity  away  beyond  expecta¬ 
tions.”  “Handles  cracked  corn, 
soybean  hay,  clover  and  alfalfa 
hay,  sheaf  oats,  corn  stalks,  etc.” 
“A  great  machine  as  to  price,  ca¬ 
pacity,  power  and  fine  grinding.” 
Sure  death  tc 
corn  borers. 


Send  for  1928  Papec  Catalog.  Tells  how  to  cut 
your  silo  filling  cost.  Ask  for  Grinder  Folder 
No.  28  telling  how  to  reduce  your  feeding 
cost  by  grinding  both  grains  and  roughage 
at  home.  No  obligation.  Send  today. 

A  postal  will  do.  f 

j  Papec  Machine  Co. 

110  Main.  St. 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


i  s*  -J. 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Qualify 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Farm  Cheese  Making 

Tell  me  anything  about  the  making 
of  cheese,  any  kinds  except  the  usual 
pot  or  cottage  cheese  which  I  already 
know  about?  Does  the  government 
get  out  a  pamphlet  on  cheese  making, 
and  if  so  to  whom  does  oue  send  for 
it?  e.  n.  H. 

Westport,  Conn. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  issued  some  useful  bulletins 
on  cheese  making.  The  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  tell  you 
what  bulletins  are  available,  and  their 
price.  The  following  instructions  are 
reprinted  in  response  to  several  in¬ 
quiries  : 

In  manufacturing  cheese  on  the  farm 
the  process  is  simple.  The  time  from 
starting  until  the  cheese  is  put  in  the 
press  is  between  four  and  five  hours. 
The  milk  must  be  sweet  and  pure.  If 
the  fresh  morning’s  milk  is  added  to 
the  milk  of  the  previous  evening  it  will 
contain  about  the  right  amount  of  acid 
for  making  cheese.  A  large  tin  or  new 
tub,  in  fact  any  clean  vessel  which 
will  hold  the  milk  and  not  injure  it, 
will  answer  as  a  cheese  vat. 

Heat  the  milk  to  86  degrees  Falir. 
by  setting  it  on  the  stove  and  stirring 
or  by  placing  a  clean  can  of  hot  water 
in  it,  and  keep  as  nearly  at  that  tem¬ 
perature  as  possible.  Be  careful  to 
stir  well.  If  the  milk  gets  overheated 
it  will  be  impossible  to  get  good  coagu¬ 
lation.  If  cheese  is  to  be  colored  use 
one  teaspoonful  of  cheese  color  to  100 
lbs.  of  milk  (10  gallons).  Add  color  to 
a  pint  of  milk  and  stir  well  iuto  the 
milk  in  vat.  For  every  25  lbs.  of  milk 
use  one  teaspoon  of  rennet.  Good  ren¬ 
net  is  very  necessary.  If  possible 
get  rennet  from  a  cheese  factory.  Di¬ 
lute  the  rennet  in  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
and  pour  in  a  stream  up  and  down  the 
milk,  stirring  well  all  the  time ;  con¬ 
tinue  stirring  two  or  three  minutes. 
Cover  the  vat  to  keep  the  milk  warm. 
Try  the  milk  occasionally  to  see  when 
it  has  sufficiently  coagulated  by  insert¬ 
ing  the  index  finger  into  the  curd  and 
with  the  thumb  making  a  dent  or  slight 
cut  in  the  curd  just  at  the  base  of  the 
finger,  then  slowly  moving  the  finger 
forward ;  if  the  curd  breaks  clean  like 
a  firm  but  tender  custard  it  is  ready  to 
cut.  The  time  from  setting  or  adding 
the  rennet  to  cutting  is  usually  about 
20  minutes.  The  more  acid  there  is  in 
milk  or  the  older  it  is  the  more  quickly 
the  rennet  will  act  upon  it.  If  milk  is 
overripe  the  cheese  will  be  dry  and 
acidy. 

If  making  much  cheese  get  a  set  of 
curd  knives.  A  long-bladed  knife  will 
do.  First  cut  lengthwise  into  strips 
one-third  of  an  inch  wide,  then  cross¬ 
wise  the  same,  as  well  as  one  can  hori¬ 
zontally.  Begin  stirring  gently  and  con¬ 
tinue  cutting  if  the  carving  knife  is 
used  until  the  curd  is  uniform  size.  At 
the  same  time  heat  may  be  slowly  ap¬ 
plied  by  setting  the  vessel  holding  curd 
in  warm  water,  or  by  standing  a  clean 
can  of  hot  water  into  curd.  The  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  slowly  raised  to  98 
degrees.  After  it  is  the  required  tem¬ 
perature  stir  occasionally  to  prevent 
the  curd  from  matting,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  must  be  maintained.  The 
curd  is  usually  ready  to  dip  3 y2  hours 
from  the  time  the  rennet  is  added  to 
the  milk.  If  it  is  in  the  right  condi¬ 
tion  the  curd  will  feel  firm,  have  a 
shiny  appearance,  and  will  fall  apart 
When  pressed  in  the  hand.  If  it  is  in 
this  condition  it  is  ready  to  have  the 
whey  drawn  off. 

A  homely  test  to  tell  if  it  is  ready 
to  have  the  whey  drawn  is  to  take  a 
little  of  the  curd,  squeeze  well  and 


press  against  a  hot  iron  (a  stove 
poker  will  answer  the  purpose).  When 
gently  withdrawn  it  will  leave  fine 
hair-like  threads  one-quarter  inch  long- 
on  the  iron.  If  the  threads  are  long 
it  is  overripe.  If  short  it  is  not  time 
to  draw  off  the  whey.  If  the  vat  is 
without  a  tap,  dip  the  curd  and  whey 
into  a  strainer  dipper  or  colander,  and 
put  curd  in  a  large  cheese  cloth  ou  a 
lever  butter  worker,  or  on  au  inclined 
surface  where  it  will  drain.  Stir  curd 
well  for  10  or  15  minutes  to  allow  whey 
to  escape ;  then  salt  at  the  rate  of  oue 
ounce  to  every  25  lbs.  milk.  Sprinkle 
the  salt  over  the  curd ;  stir  well  and 
allow  it  to  stand  a  little  while  before 
putting  in  the  hoop.  The  hoop  may  be 
of  wood  or  tin,  but  must  be  round, 
straight,  strong  and  the  ends  clean  cut 
without  any  rim  to  them.  For  using 
100  lbs.  of  milk  or  less  a  nice  size  is 
7  in.  in  diameter  by  14  in.  high.  The 
circle  or  follower  of  wood  placed  in  the 
hoop  on  top  of  the  curd  must  fit  well, 
or  the  cheese  will  have  shoulders. 

A  bandage  made  of  cheese  cloth 
should  be  placed  inside  the  hoop,  and 
the  curd  put  iuto  it  and  a  square  of 
cotton  wet  in  hot  water,  placed  ou  the 
top  before  the  wooden  follower  is  put 
ou.  The  temperature  of  the  curd  when 
put  to  press  should  be  from  SO  to  84 
degrees  Fahr.  Many  contrivances  may 
be  used  to  apply  pressure — a  fulcrum 
and  lever  press  are  easily  constructed. 
Too  much  weight  must  not  be  put  on  at 
first,  and  the  pressure  should  be  in¬ 
creased  gradually.  The  next  morning 
the  cheese  should  be  taken  from  the 
hoops,  dampened  with  hot  water  on  the 
outside,  the  bandage  straightened  and 
trimmed  and  the  cloth  allowed  to  ex¬ 
tend  half  an  inch  over  the  ends.  Cut  a 
circle  of  cheesecloth,  the  size  of  the 
top,  place  carefully  on  the  cheese,  cover 
with  a  square  of  wet  cotton,  place  the 
hoop  on  top  and  force  the  cheese  into 
it.  Finish  off  the  other  end  in  the 
same  way.  Put  again  to  press  until 
the  next  day.  Take  from  the  hoop  and 
place  in  a  cool  cellar,  turning  it  up¬ 
side  down  every  day  for  a  month  and 
then  occasionally.  Do  not  worry  if  it 
molds.  The  mold  will  be  on  the  out¬ 
side  and  can  be  scrubbed  off  before 
cutting  the  cheese.  At  the  end  of  two 
months  it  will  be  ready  for  eating,  but 
is  better  if  kept  for  five  or  six  months. 
The  cheese  if  pressed  properly  will  not 
be  open  in  texture.  An  open  textured 
cheese  is  likely  to  mold  readily.  If  the 
milk  is  sweet  and  clean  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  care  taken  in  the  manufacture, 
this  method  will  produce  a  rich,  meaty 
cheese. 


Wart  Cure 

For  warts  of  any  kind  on  man  or 
animal,  this  is  a  quick  and  sure  cure. 
It  leaves  no  scars;  wart  simply  dries 
up  and  disappears : 

Dissolve  in  bacon,  pork  gravy  or  lard 
all  the  fine  Salt  it  will  carry,  heating 
well  over  fire.  The  main  thing  is  to  use 
plenty  of  salt.  When  cold  apply  liber¬ 
ally  three  or  four  times  in  as  many 
days.  I  have  used  this  remedy  for  20 
years  on  all  kinds  of  farm  stock  with¬ 
out  a  failure. 

Many  of  the  older  readers  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.  who  went  to  school  barefooted 
will  remember  some  of  the  supersti¬ 
tions  of  the  years  gone  by.  One  for 
removing  warts  was,  “Steal  a  piece  of 
pork  from  the  family  pork  barrel,  rub 
it  over  the  wart  thoroughly  and  hide 
the  pork  under  a  flat  stone ;  in  three 
days  the  wart  will  be  gone.”  And  the 
wart  usually  disappeared. 

f.  w.  WEIGHT. 
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Missouri  Notes  rtity,  differing  as  does  the  individual 

Fall  merged  into  Winter,  December  <  uhunjan  from  ail  others.  But  after  ob- 
came  with  its  shortest  day,  and  soorf  'serving  some  of  the  much  advertised 


we  had  crossed  the  Great  Divide  and 
were  spinning  faster  and  faster  down 
the  long  western  slope  toward  Spring. 
January  came  in  with  some  real  Win¬ 
ter  temperatures.  Zero  weather  pre¬ 
vailed  for  several  days,  and  a  few  de¬ 
grees  below,  and  we  found  that  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  this  kind  meant  more  cold  than 
a  one  night’s  drop  to  10  or  15  below. 
Many  peach  buds  were  killed,  estimates 
varying  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  but 
that  means  a  good  crop  left,  and  the 
expense  of  thinning  saved.  But  there 
is  a  long  gauntlet  yet  for  the  buds  to 
run  before  danger  is  past. 

The  mulched  plants  are  supposed  to 
be  in  good  shape,  but  the  green  tops 
are  gone,  and  what  life  there  is  must 
be  in  the  crown  of  the  roots.  We  must 
wait  patiently  for  the  full  extent  of 
the  resurrection.  There  may  be  many 
blank  places,  but  we  are  hopeful.  Na¬ 
ture  has  a  canny  way  of  protecting  her 
children. 

We  have  not  had  an  inch  of  snow  all 
Winter,  not  enough  to  whiten  the 
ground,  and  that  means  harder  stress 
for  the  plants  and  the  wheat  and  the 
rye.  Snow  is  a  great,  warm  blanket 
that  the  earth  loves  to  nestle  under 
with  all  its  living  children.  Jack  Frost 
tries  in  vain  to  penetrate  it,  and  when 
at  last  it  does  pass  away  it  leaves  be¬ 
hind  it  a  refreshing  drink  for  the 
thirsty  roots. 

The  root  crops  are  keeping  splendidly. 
Down  in  the  lower  cellar  under  the 
basement  we  piled  down  Cannas  in* 
heaps  on  the  dirt  floor  and  filled  bar¬ 
rels  with  Dahlias.  A  spout  blew  down 
and  a  heavy  rain  seeped  in  until  the 
dirt  floor  was  covered  with  a  foot  of 
water.  We  discussed  pumping  it  out, 
and  then  we  found  it  slowly  receding. 
In  a  few*  days  it  wTas  gone.  The  Can¬ 
nas  will  rot,  we  conjectured,  and  may¬ 
be  the  Dahlias,  but,  strange  to  say,  we 
found  no  damage  at  all.  The  Cannas 
looked  even  brighter  where  the  water 
had  covered  them.  We  took  them  up  in 
their  original  clumps  to  the  store-room 
and  divided  them,  ready  for  sale  and 
planting  without  finding  the  slightest 
evidence  of  damage.  The  Dahlias  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  keeping  perfectly,  with  no 
sign  of  shrivelling,  and  the  Gladiolus 
are  sound  and  bright.  We  certainly  feel 
grateful  for  such  good  fortune.  It  is 
still  a  little  too  cool  in  the  store-room 
to  divide  the  Dahlia  clumps,  but  this 
is  a  work  that  must  soon  be  under¬ 
taken,  for  never  did  we  have  so  many 
tubers  stored  away.  We  can  easily  in¬ 
stall  a  stove  and  make  the  work  com¬ 
fortable. 

It  is  most  satisfactory  to  see  the  land 
all  plowed  and  lying  rough  to  the  frost. 
Its  colors  show  it  has  dried  out,  and  a 
few  warm  days  will  see  it  ready  to 
pulverize  into  dust  at  the  first  touch 
of  the  harrow.  It  will  be  ready  for 
sowing  or  planting  far  in  advance  of 
unplowed  land  and  much  freer  from 
cut  worms  and  other  injurious  insects. 
Another  good-sized  plot  of  ground  is  in 
green  rye,  top  -  dressed  with  stable 
manure.  We  expect  to  turn  this  under 
when  the  rye  is  a  foot  or  so  high,  and 
thus  tone  up  the  soil  with  green  vege¬ 
table  matter. 

We  have  done  pruning  the  peach  and 
apple  trees.  The  brush  was  dragged 
into  convenient  piles  and  burned  at 
once.  The  greenest  of  brush  can  be 
burned  if  a  fire  is  started  with  dry 
wood  and  the  brush  well  cut  up  and 
piled  on  as  the  fire  burns.  As  usual, 
we  shall  try  out  a  few  new  Gladiolus 
and  Dahlias.  The  output  of  Gladiolus 
seedlings  is  something  great,  and  there 
is  a  threat  of  being  lost  in  a  flood  of 
new  varieties,  each  with  its  special 
claims  to  beauty.  Nature  is  inexhaus¬ 
tible  in  producing  new  combinations  of 
color.  Ever  seedling  is  a  distinct  en- 


new  kinds  I  am  far  from  convinced 
that  we  are  setting  a  higher  standard 
of  pure  beauty.  We  are  annually  pro¬ 
ducing  a  bewildering  variety  of  colors, 
but  in  my  judgment  some  of  the  old 
standard  kinds  still  stand  supreme 
above  any  of  the  new  creations.  Our 
restless  modern  life  frowns  on  the  old ; 
we  must  have  the  new  to  stimulate 
jaded  senses.  We  flit  about  like  butter¬ 
flies,  always  seeking  and  searching  the 
unknown.  Undoubtedly  this  connotes 
action  and  progress,  which  are  health¬ 
ful  attributes  of  life.  l.  k.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Farm  Insectaries 

If  you’ll  take  the  dictionary  as  au¬ 
thority,  an  insectary  is  a  place  where 
living  insects  are  kept.  You’ll  laugh 
when  I  say  that  most  farms  have  an 
innseetary,  too.  But  be  sure  the  laugh 
isn’t  on  you. 

How’  about  the  fruit-packing  shed? 
There  are  a  thousand  apple  baskets 
stored  there,  and  a  half-dozen  codling 
moth  worms  crawled  between  the  staves 
of  each  basket.  If  each  worm  has  five 
baby  worms  (this  isn’t  the  exact  life 
cycle,  of  course),  that  means  30,000 
worms  to  attack  the  crop.  At  any  rate, 
it  means  6,000  moths  laying  eggs  when 
warm  weather  comes  in  Spring. 

And  the  farm  cellar  is  a  nice  place 
for  codling  moth  to  live  over  Winter  in 
wormy  apples.  The  moths  emerge  from 
the  cellar  a  little  later  than  those  that 
pass  the  Winter  out  of  doors,  and  so 
the  regular  spray  application  doesn’t 
catch  these  cellar-insectary  pests. 

And  the  same  goes  for  vegetables. 
The  root  pit,  the  vegetable  cellar,  the 
vegetables  left  over  Winter  under 
trash  in  the  corner — all  these  are  ref¬ 
uge  for  pests.  Why  not  give  a  little 
more  attention  to  getting  rid  of  these 
insectaries?  Less  attention  to  spraying 
would  then  be  necessary.  e.  a.  k. 


Government  Potato  Crop 
Report 

Following  are  the  final  government 
figures  compared  with  last  year’s  final : 


Principal  Dec.  1, 1927  Dec.  1, 1926 

States  Bushels  Bushels 

Total  U.  S . 402.149,000  356,123,000 

Maine  .  32:092.000  36,830,000 

New  York .  28,620,000  29,016,000 

Pennsylvania  . . .  26,400,000  22,176,000 

Ohio  .  12.180,000  10,058,000 

Indiana  .  5,035,000  3,840,000 

Illinois  .  5,376,000  5,400,000 

Michigan .  23,120,000  29,880,000 

Wisconsin  .  23.920,000  27,140,000 

Minnesota  .  33,128,000  29,800,000 

Missouri  * .  7,055,000  6,480,000 

North  Dakota  ..  11,526,000  7,520,000 

South  Dakota  . ..  7,590,000  3,300,000 

Nebraska .  8,904,000  5,329,000 

Kansas  .  5,390,000  3,913,000 

Montana  .  5,400,000  3,975,000 

Idaho  .  24,380,000  16.198,000 

Colorado  .  16.046,000  11,760,000 

Utah  . .  2,970,000  2,465,000 

Washington .  13,430,000  10,720,000 

California  .  7,956,000  6,923,000 


Fni*  Colo  a  NEff  #9°  ACOTJSTICAN.  The  hard 
TUI  JdlC  of  hearing  can  hear  perfectly — a  ha-  train. 
Jesse  L.  Goldberg,  Atty.,  306  Broadway,  New  York 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  391. 


APPLE  orchard,  165  acres,  6,500  12-year-old 
bearing  trees;  Staymans,  Yorks,  Grimes  Gold¬ 
ens,  William  Early  Reds,  Jonathans;  good 
buildings;  on  paved  State  highway  and1  beauti¬ 
ful  river;  sacrifice  price,  $14,000,  half  cash. 
SALE  PICKENS,  Berlin,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Small  Florida  farm,  no  swamp, 
east  coast.  OWNER,  Snowdale  Farm,  Brew¬ 
ster,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  farm,  115  acres,  75  in  bearing  ap¬ 
ples  and  peaches,  on  railroad  and  State  road, 
at  village,  near  University  of  Virginia;  three 
houses,  electricity,  water,  cold  storage.  OWNER, 
209  Albee  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  78  acres,  equipped 
and  stocked;  rich  level  land;  price  $5,000,  part 
cash,  balance  on  easy  terms:  close  to  river  and 
ocean.  JAMES  NOVOTNY,  Milton,  Del. 


POULTRY  farm.  7%  aeres,  modern  equipment, 
tools,  etc.;  buildings  all  new;  capacity  1,400 
layers;  bungalow  seven  rooms,  two  porches, 
screened,  all  city  conveniences;  garage.  R.  D. 
BOX  66A,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


CHEAP  farm;  owner.  JAMES  GILLES,  Showell, 
Md. 


WANTED — Large  farm  to  rent,  good  buildings; 

one  with  stock  and  tools  preferred;  17111  buy 
later.  BOX  542,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Three  farms,  greatest  bargain  in 
Central  New  York;  one  of  175  and  100  and 
25  acres;  all  level  dark  loam  soil;  good  drain¬ 
age,  spring  water,  all  first-class  buildings  and 
painted;  new  house  on  100-acre,  most  all  build¬ 
ings  nearly  new;  telephone,  electricity  available 
on  two  small  farms  and  is  installed  in  large 
farm;  State  road  to  Syracuse,  20  miles;  light¬ 
ning  rods,  all  up  to  date;  taxes  low;  large  farm 
full  line  equipment,  four  horses,  no  dairy; 
others  have  no  equipment;  free  and  clear,  im¬ 
mediate  possession;  reasonable  cash  payment, 
long  easy  terms;  price  $3,000,  $7,000  and  $14,- 
000;  I  am  owner  and  operator;  never  rented; 
ill-health  reason  of  sale;  write  for  particulars. 
GEO.  A.  COURBAT,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


64-ACRE  farm,  10-room  house,  barn  for  20  cows, 
chicken  coop,  wagon  shed  and  brooder;  Kieser 
town  road;  near  schoolhouse.  GEORGE  ARM- 
BRUSTER,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

HAVE  $500  as  first  payment  on  farm,  New  York 
or  New  England;  can  make  substantial 
monthly  payments;  must  have  equipment;  write 
fully.  ADVERTISER  3582,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

. .  ■ 

IMPROVED  Hudson  Valley,  Columbia  County, 
230-acre  stock,  grain,  fruit  farm;  splendid 
buildings;  electricity,  furnace,  bath;  bargain. 
ADVERTISER  3583,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

— -  - - 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  tobacco  farm,  17  acres, 

2  tobacco  sheds,  8  acres  Alfalfa,  housing  1.100 
hens;  retail  egg  route;  10-room  house,  modern 
conveniences;  half  mile  from  village;  priced 
right.  ADVERTISER  3592,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— Place  30  aeres  facing  Great  West¬ 
ern  turnpike,  near  Albany,  Schenectady;  house, 
barn,  stables,  garage  in  barn  room  for  two 
cars;  bargain  if  taken  at  once.  CHARLES  H. 
SAFFORD,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Small  poultry  farm;  good  7-room 
bungalow,  some  improvements;  good  water; 
capacity  1,200  hens;  1,500  chicks;  small  fruit 
trees;  2  miles  State  road,  9  miles  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  price  $6,000,  cash  $3,500.  ADVERTISER 
3598,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Fully  equipped,  modern  dairy  and 
general  farm,  share  basis,  by  reliable,  capable, 
experienced  party.  ADVERTISER  3600,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

LARGE  dairy  farm,  excellent  buildings,  con- 
Crete  highway;  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3602,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE —  54  acres,  one  mile  from  railroad 
station,  Smithtown,  L.  I.;  price  $300  per 
acre.  ADVERTISER  3605,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — An  abandoned  water  mill,  stream, 
woods,  some  acres  or  shore  frontage;  sur- 
roundings  must  be  desirable;  full  details.  W. 
WRIGHT,  Grand  Central  Post  Office,  Box  352, 
New  York. 

FARM  wanted,  20  to  75  acres,  with  fair  build¬ 
ings;  must  be  moderately  priced  for  cash; 
owners  only.  ADVERTISER  3603,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

100  ACRES  good  soil,  good  buildings,  small  new 
house,  modern  plumbing;  five  miles  Princeton 
University,  one  mile  station;  easy  terms  or 
trade  for  Connecticut  property.  ADVERTISER 
3593,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent,  chance  to  buy,  small  poultry 
farm,  $100  up  to  $500;  near  good  school.  AD- 
VERTISER  3588,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Home,  garage,  Ford  agency,  on  Du- 
pont  Boulevard;  only  100%  tractor  dealers  in 
State;  did  $100,000  business  last  year;  possession 
May  1.  ERNEST  RAUGHLEY,  Frederica,  Del. 

LAKE  SITE  in  Dutchess  County,  70  acres,  10- 
room  house,  barns.  ADVERTISER  3594,,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 

FOR  SALE  —On  Maryland  Eastern  Shore,  8-aere 
farm,  5  miles  from  Salisbury  on  State  road; 
all  improved  land;  fruit  trees;  5-room  house, 
barn,  garage,  large  henhouse,  stock  and  furni¬ 
ture;  also  50  acres  woodland;  immediate  pos¬ 
session;  price  $5,000,  half  cash.  ELISHA  B. 
STEERE,  Parsonsburg,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  80  acres,  good  buildings;  5 
cows,  horse,  110  hens,  milk  route;  all  neees- 
sary  tools;  1  mile  to  State  road  and  village; 
$5,500;  will  sell  with  or  without  stock.  ED¬ 
WARD  MAX,  R.  2,  Killingly,  Conn. 

WANTED  to  rent,  farm  within  60  miles,  house 
With  improvements;  state  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3612,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent — New  York  City  commuter’s 
farm;  send  full  partieulars  first  letter. 
WALTER  HOLBEIN,  43S  West  125th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

6%  ACRES,  6-room  house,  barn,  garage,  chick¬ 
en  houses;  1%  miles  to  Lake  Ronkonkoma,  48 
miles  New  York  City;  $6,800,  easy  terms. 
MORRIS  HAWKINS.  Lake  Ronkonkoma,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 120-acre  farm,  Otsego  County,  iy2 
miles  from  State  road  and!  village,  on  mail 
route,  soon  paved;  good  land,  timber,  fruit; 
$1,000,  $200  cash;  good  house,  fair  barn.  SUSAN 
GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT  or  sale,  9-room  furnished  house,  all 
improvements;  outskirts  of  village,  stores, 
churches,  doctor.  State  road;  1,300  altitude;  two 
trout  streams,  large  area  land,  two  mails,  trains 
dailv.  BOX  103,  North  Branch,  Sullivan  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. 

11%-ACRE  poultry  farm  for  sale  in  the  village 
of  Greene;  fully  equipped,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements;  phone  Greene  90-Y-4.  BOX  533, 
Greene,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  six-room  house,  five 
acres;  close  to  hustling  town;  barn,  fruit, 
poultry  houses:  about  500  layers,  600  chicks, 
equipment.  ADVERTISER  3615,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRY  farm,  11  acres,  capacity  1,500  hens; 

buildings  up  to  date;  half  mile  large  town; 
brick  residence,  10  rooms,  with  all  improve¬ 
ments ;  close  to  ocean :  mild  Winter;  price  $9,000, 
part  cash.  .CHAS.  STUCHLIK,  Milton,  Del. 

POULTRY  farm  equipped  for  thousand  hens, 
eight-room  dwelling,  garage,  electricity,  water, 
heat,  bath,  etc. ;  near  village,  35  miles  from 
Grand  Central;  $12,000.  half  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3630,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

• 

DELAWARE  County.  N.  Y..  dairy  farm;  22 
cows;  near  macadam  road;  good  buildings, 
nearly  new  basement  barn  with  silo;  good  line 
machinery;  everything  $6,000,  $1,500  down.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3633,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM,  120  acres,  good  9-room  house.  3  barns. 

granary,  chicken  house:  10  miles  from  city 
limits;  on  State  road;  $6,000:  owner,  H.  R. 
JENNINGS,  304  Merriman  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 3  acres,  6-room  house,  4  chicken 
houses,  feed  house,  garage,  brooder  houses. 
MRS?.  DAISY  WAGNER,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  largest  poultry  farms 
and  hatchery  in  South  Jersey;  25,000  square 
feet  floor  space,  32,000-egg  incubator  capacity, 
12,000  brooding  capacity,  30  acres  of  land;  all 
in  the  limits  of  a  city  of  20,000  people;  4,000 
hens  will  go  with  place  if  sold  quick;  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  selling;  can  be  bought  for  the  value  of 
land.  ADVERTISER  3637,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  farm,  commuting  distance  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Atlantic  City,  on 
improved  road;  5  to  30  acres  of  fertile  land, 
good  barns  and  not  less  than  a  six-room  house 
with  modern  improvements;  suitable  for  fruit, 
dairying,  general  farming;  applying  give  full 
description  and  terms  to  ADVERTISER  3621, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


o-.n-x., r,  laun,  guou  sou,  an  Duuaings  in  good 
condition;  modern  equipments;  along  State 


itu  ui  wan  large  summer 
boarding-house,  ready  for  business,  furnished. 


^  v-vuai  11 J  1IVIA1C,  CU1UUU1  u II u  giir- 

den  farm;  20  acres,  mostly  tillable;  good  soil, 

nut  O  n  4  fl  Arrmnn  •  G ^  - -  4  n  •  1  « 


r country  store,  property  and  stock; 
established  65  years;  $3,500  required.  WEN- 
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Miscellaneous 


~l 


7~  lur('  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 

IS  .  IS  /  Doofno  i/1  inln  AUl  - J  — .  I.  _  _  _ 


itVttITTy,  \  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 


Lium-  uoney,  case,  two  60-lb.  eans,  $11; 
•HUR  BEAT^.  mnbeT“"r„  h0ney  Produced.  AR- 


S7  on-  i.  V  .  D-  can-  here>  Clover, 

$7  20,  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 

ill  rrl  70110  ’  _____ 


O-  ,U11  on  wane's  nome-cured  hams, 

ihv,per  Joa’  bacon>  35c  per  lb.;  sausage,  in 


i-vriiAcinu  noney  in  5  or  10-pound  pails,  20c 
pound,  paid  to  third  zone.  F.  H  SEVER- 
.NCE.  Chazv  N  V 


o-  *0.00  oo  IDS.;  buckwheat, 

$o.40,  not  prepaid:  10-lb.  pails,  granulated 


tT  -  •  '-M.tumctu  arm  wainut  parlor 

chairs  with  grape  pattern.  BOX  96,  Wilmette, 


"  ,  -  ,  u  *-1  ,  1U  IDS., 

a^TT??c,’  $1.80,  postpaid  third  zone. 
CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y 


- uiuuuer  stoves,  never  Deen 

uncrated.  JOHN  GRASS,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 


* - *  cAuacicu  ciuver  or  goiaen  roa 

i  ‘  3  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat. 


eiueumu  equipment,  u. 
DLR,  621  Sixth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


V  ,r  .  c  ~v-eau  power  cnurn  suitable 
tor  culturing  milk  and  manufacturing  butter- 


^viieat,  $1,  $1.7o,  postpaid  three  zones.  HENRY 


*  sagntiy  used,  International 

Harvester  tractor.  W.  A.  VANDERVEER 

Purnvi  XT  XT 


, - o-iu.  pun.  Clover,  *1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1.  _  postpaid ;  60-lb.  can,  clover, 


W —  imiu  zone:  c  lover,  io 

lbs.,  $L8o;  buckwheat,  $1.65;  here,  60-lb.  can 


N.  Y. 


"DEPEW  S  HONEY” — Very  fine  quality  clover, 

»  lbs-  $1-10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and 


,  v*  N  L'ai&am  piiiow,  nued  with 

sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
freshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Home-made  sausage,  3  lbs  $1- 
home-cured  bacon,  35  cts.  W.  M.  LAW  San¬ 
dusky,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Auto  camp,  refreshment  booth  7- 
room  house,  gasoline,  garage,  henhouses;  on 
Baltimore  Pike.  ROWLEY,  R.  3,  Oxford  Pa 


FINE  quality  extracted  white  clover  honey  60 
lbs.,  $6.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS  of  the  wild  flowers  that  are  fast  dis¬ 
appearing  who  will  agree  to  propagate  and 
protect  these  flowers  and  exchange  species,  sub¬ 
mit  your  name  and  address  for  this  club;  send 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope.  WILD  FLOW¬ 
ER  CLUB,  59  W.  62d,  New  York  City. 


M  ANTED — A  good  country  home  for  orphaned 
boy  of  10;  good  school  facilities;  boy  to  be 
accepted  as  own  child;  no  money  available  for 
board;  home  also  needed  for  12-year-old  girl 
Write  to  MRS.  DAVID  HOUSTON,  105  East 
22d  St.,  New  York  City. 

HEELS,  toes,  soles  for  high-grade  wool  hose; 

moth  holes  filled;  virgin  wool  kneecaps  for 
cold  knees;  made  by  MARY  L.  CHURCH,  63 
Pringle  St.,  Kingston,  Pa. 

PORTO  RICO  yam  potatoes,  sweet  and  juicy: 

10  lbs.,  60c;  20  lbs.,  $1.10:  40  lbs.,  $2.  de¬ 
livered  in  third  zone.  BEECH  GROVE  FARM, 
Saint  Brides,  Va. 

NIAGARA  orchard  dusting  outfit  for  sale;  like 
new.  H.  D.  MICHAELS,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Pair  chaps,  medium  size.  C.  il. 
CRANDALL,  Andover,  N.  Y. 
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Me  !Of  in  fOUit 
YEARS  '  v, 

4 ‘Not  bo  bad,  eh,"  cays  Edwin  C.Oliphant,  Carrington. 

S.  D„  regarding  repairs  for  his  Walsh  No-Bucklc  har¬ 
ness.  Why  so  low?  Because  Walsh  harness  bas'no  buckles 
or  rings  to  cut  and  tear  straps,  no  boles  in  straps  to 
weaken  them.  12  years  hard  usage  proves  Walsh  har¬ 
ness  to  outwear  two  sets  of  buckle  harness. 

30  Days  On  Your  Team  FREE 

Pay  nothing.  Test  it  yourself.  Ship  back  at  my  expensa 
if  you  don't  find  it  the  handiest,  strongest  harness  you 
•rer  saw.  Write  today  for  my  astonishingly  low  terms. 


Janies  M.  Walsh 
JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO. 

123  Wisconsin  Are.,  Dept.  535  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


GRANGE  SILOS 


Wood  Stave 

Silos  worthy  of 
the  name  they 
bear. 

You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  see  our 
catalogue  and  get 
our  price  before 
buying  any  silo. 

A  card  to  our 
office  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  send 
you  both. 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Concrete  Stave 


}nd  for  free 

BOOKLET 

on 

NATCO 

GLAZED  TILE 

Si  LOS 


^UTRITTBN  guarantee  Vitfo 
every  Natco  Silo.  Silos 
are  permanent,  perfect  ensilage 
preservers,  vermin-proof,  resist 
freezing,  never  need  painting 
or  repairs.  Cost  no  more  than 
wood,  give  absolute  satisfaction. 
Investigate  —  get  free  booklet. 

NATIONAL- FIRE  PRCOFINQ- 
CO/APANV 

Department  p 

t  Fulton  Bldg.  Basbiifgtu  pi. 


Make  aTractor  of  Your  Car 


Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  Ford  and  other  cars. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.  Box  48-C  Quincy,  Ill. 

[iiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiii 
Henley's  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

iiimmmiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiain 


The  Utica  Dairy  Conference 


Mr.  Truman  Colo,  president  of  the 
Advisory  Board,  called  the  dairy  meet¬ 
ing  to  order  at  Utica,  February  22.  He 
said : 

“I  have  a  profound  feeling  of  rever¬ 
ence  in  my  mind  over  the  dignity  of  the 
day,  this  being  Washington’s  Birthday, 
and  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  we  will  ask  His  Divine 
presence  to  pervade  this  meeting  in 
all  its  details,  that  whatsoever  conclu¬ 
sion  we  may  arrive  at,  or  whatever 
resolutions  we  determine,  will  be  in 
accordance  with  His  Divine  will.” 

F.  W.  Bauder  was  chosen  chairman, 
and  J.  L.  Craig,  secretary.  Clark  Hal- 
liday  gave  an  address  on  the  Advisory 
Board,  its  inception  and  the  accom¬ 
plishments,  which  was  well  received  by 
those  present.  He  also  reported  on  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Slocum  expressing  his 
regret  at  his  inability  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  on  account  of  an  executive 
committee  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  in  New  York  the  same  day. 

The  resolution  committee  named  was 
as  follows :  Sheffield  group :  Mr.  Kinney, 
Hugh  Adair  and  Homer  Jones;  Unity 
Association,  Truman  Cole,  F.  M.  Brill, 
and  F.  W.  Sessions ;  Dairymen’s  League, 
Earl  Laidlaw,  William  Hogan  and  Ike 
Mitchell.  Since  there  was  no  official 
representative  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  present,  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  League  group  were 
chosen  from  the  floor. 

A  letter  from  Hon.  John  D.  Clark, 
Representative  in  Congress  from  Dela¬ 
ware  County  suggested  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  dairymen  of 
the  New  York  milk  shed,  assembled  in 
mass  meeting  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  this 
twenty-second  day  of  February,  1928, 
are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  efforts  be¬ 
ing  made  in  Washington  before  the 
committee  on  February  23,  increasing 
the  tariff  on  dairy  products  coming 
from  sources  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  that  these  sentiments  be 
forwarded  by  wire  to  such  committee 
assembled  tomorrow  in  Washington. 

There  was  considerable  discussion 
during  the  day  from  the  floor  on  the 
need  of  united  dairymen,  and  also  on 
the  tuberculin  test.  Dr.  Hill,  a  veter¬ 
inarian  employed  by  the  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  shipping  and  transpor¬ 
tation  of  sheep  and  cows,  read  a  paper 
on  the  ill-effects  of  tuberculin  testing, 
and  answered  questions  from  the  floor. 
He  was  popular  with  the  audience. 

The  chairman  of  the  resolutions’ 
committee  reported  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  : 

Whereas,  modern  business  methods 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the 
merging  of  competing  interests  and 

Whereas,  investigations  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  milk  is  a  cheaper  food 
than  other  food  at  cost  of  production, 
prices  to  both  producer  and  distributor, 
and 

Whereas,  economy  of  production  and 
distribution  is  an  essential  factor,  and 

Whereas,  the  future  of  the  dairy 
business  demands  that  there  be  a  fair 
distribution  of  the  consumers  dollar 
between  producer  and  distributor,  and 

Whereas,  the  actual  dairymen  of  the 
New  York  milk  shed  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  costly  competitive 
method  existing  between  the  already 
organized  groups, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  an 
Advisory  Board  having  the  support  of 
all  of  the  present  organizations  could 
function  in  a  manner  that  would  bo 
mutual  benefit  to  all  dairymen  and 
might  bring  about  eventually  the  ideal 
of  one  united  organization  of  dairymen, 
we 

Therefore  recommend  that  a  similar 
program  he  held  on  Wednesday,  April 
4,  at  a  mass  meeting  of  dairymen  rep¬ 
resenting  all  the  different  groups,, 

We  further  recommend  that  an  es¬ 
pecial  invitation  be  extended  to  the 
Dairymen’s  League  producers  to  attend 
this  meeting,  the  idea  in  mind  being 
that  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end 
cannot  be  secured  without  their  sup¬ 
port  and  co-operation. 

Whereas,  there  is  at  the  present  time 
a  bill  before  the  Legislature  providing 
for  the  standardization  of  milk, 


Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  this 
meeting  of  dairymen  representing  milk 
producers  of  New  York  milk  shed  go 
on  record  as  being  unalterably  opposed 
to  any  movement  making  it  possible  to 
add  or  take  from  the  fat  content  of 
milk,  before  being  offered  for  sale. 

Resolution  by  Mr.  Hugh  Adair,  Delhi, 
N.  Y.: 

Resolved,  that  the  dairymen  of  the 
New  York  milk  shed  assembled  in  mass 
meeting  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  on  this  twenty- 
second  day  of  February,  1928,  hereby 
request  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  to  so  amend  the  Agriculture 
and  Markets  law  as  to  provide  for  pay¬ 
ment  at  market  value  for  condemned 
cattle,  and  for  obtaining  a  fair  ap¬ 
praisal  and  prompt  payment  for  the 
same.  A  fair  appraisal  to  be  arrived  at 
by  the  owner  and  State,  each  appoint 
an  appraiser,  a  third  to  be  appointed 
by  the  two  in  the  event  of  disagree¬ 
ment. 

Motion  made  by  Mr.  Sessions  to  move 
the  adoption  of  the  resolutions.  Sec¬ 
onded  by  Mr.  Brill,  carried  ayes  all. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  arrange  for  the  proposed  meet¬ 
ing  of  April  4. 


TKe  Bennington  Battle 
Monument 

The  cover  illustration  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  Jan.  7  appeals  to  me  strongly.  Your 
comment,  “Beautiful  iu  Form  and  Situ¬ 
ation,”  is  surely  fitting,  for  no  one  who 
has  ever  seen  the  Bennington  Monu¬ 
ment  in  a  favorable  light  can  forget  its 
simple  and  majestic  beauty. 

Standing  alone  on  the  brow  of  a  beau¬ 
tifully  rounded  hill  and  towering  806 
ft.  above  ground  at  its  base,  it  is  visible 
for  miles  around.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  deeply  it  impressed  me,  when 
viewed  from  the  low  hills  to  the  north, 
one  bright  June  morning.  Its  graceful 
gray  shaft,  sharply  outlined  against  a 
deep  blue  sky  and  moving,  fleecy  clouds, 
with  just  enough  green  of  trees  and 
mountains  beyond,  comprised  a  picture 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Under  the  spell  of  this  beautiful 
scene  I  dropped  to  the  ground  and  with 
mingled  emotions  gave  rein  to  my  fancy. 
How  typical  it  seemed,  in  its  simple 
beauty,  of  the  men  whose  valor  it  com¬ 
memorates.  No  turned  or  fluted  col¬ 
umns  here,  no  scrolls  or  ornaments,  but 
plain  blocks  of  untrimmed  solid  lime¬ 
stone. 

I  pictured  the  men,  our  grandsires, 
untrained  in  the  arts  of  war,  poorly 
equipped,  without  uniforms,  but  grimly 
fighting  in  their  every-day  clothes  for 
all  that  life  held  dear  to  them.  I  saw 
the  women,  not  hysterically  weeping  at 
the  prospective  loss  of  husbands  and 
homes,  but  busily  working  in  their 
kitchens,  preparing  food  for  the  fight¬ 
ers.  I  visioned  the  boys,  too  young  to 
fight,  but  trudging  eagerly  through  the 
woods,  bearing  food,  drink  and  bullets 
to  the  fighting  men. 

I  remembered  what  military  tacti¬ 
cians  aver,  that  the  tactical  skill,  strat¬ 
egy  and  execution  here  shown  by  Stark 
and  his  plain  fighters  stands  unsur¬ 
passed  in  history.  I  thought  of  the 
statements  of  historians  that  Benning¬ 
ton,  though  comparatively  a  small  af¬ 
fair  in  numbers  engaged,  was  one  of 
the  17  decisive  battles  of  the  world.  Its 
importance  to  America  and  Americans 
was  well  set  forth  by  ex-Gov.  John  W. 
Stewart  in  his  speech  at  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  the  monument.  Let 
me  quote  from  it : 

“The  Summer  of  1777  was  a  season 
of  gloom  and  depression  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies.  They  were  scattered,  in¬ 
coherent,  without  funds  and  appliances 
adequate  to  cope  with  the  rich  and 
powerful  mother  country.  The  Tories 
were  exultant.  The  timid  were  halting 
between  the  two.  The  leaders  were  des¬ 
pondent. 

“Burgoyne’s  formidable  expedition, 
planned  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  off  New  England  from  the  other 
colonies,  was  making  its  resistless  way 
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southward  to  its  goal.  At  this  critical 
moment,  when  Burgoyne’s  success 
seemed  most  assured,  the  Council  of 
Safety,  meeting  in  Bennington,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  for  aid  in  repelling  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  western  border  thus  left 
open  and  defenseless.  Right  nobly  did 
these  colonies  respond  to  the  call. 

“John  Stark,  with  the  stalwart  men 
from  the  granite  hills,  came  marching 
across  the  mountains.  Col.  Simonds 
rallied  the  men  of  Berkshire :  Warner, 
Herrick,  Williams  and  Brush,  the  Ver¬ 
monters.  Never  was  there  a  more  grand, 
spontaneous  uprising  of  a  brave,  noble 
race  of  men  in  the  defense  of  a  holy 
cause — home,  country,  freedom,  every¬ 
thing  which  makes  life  worth  living. 

“Stark  was  placed  iu  supreme  com¬ 
mand  and  made  his  plans  with  rare 
skill.  On  Aug.  16  he  attacked  the  en¬ 
trenched  and  disciplined  British  troops 
on  all  sides.  In*the  desperate  fighting 
which  followed  the  enemy  were  routed, 
leaving  fully  half  their  number  killed 
and  captured. 

“We  can  hardly  overestimate  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  victory  upon  the  then  des¬ 
perate  cause  of  the  colonies.  Such  ef¬ 
fective  fighting  by  raw  militia  against 
entrenched  veterans  astounded  and  dis¬ 
heartened  the  enemy.  The  news  of  this 
brilliant  victory  flew  over  the  land, 
thrilled  all  hearts  with  joy,  aroused 
every  section  of  the  country  to  renewed 
effort  and  resulted  in  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne  and  his  whole  army  at  Sara¬ 
toga. 

“To  the  Bennington  battle,  then,  must 
be  largely  accorded  the  achievement  of 
the  independence  of  America.” 

No  doubt  my  interest  in  Bennington 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  my  grand¬ 
father  was  born  there  and  that  several 
of  my  ancestral  relatives  bore  an  active 
and  honored  part  in  that  memorable 
battle.  Near  me  as  I  write  hangs  a 
long  English  musket,  with  its  flint  lock 
and  hickory  ramrod,  taken  from  the 
British  in  that  action  and  handed  down 
through  the  generations  from  Capt. 
Nathaniel  Brush.  Deeply  imbedded  in 
the  crown  of  its  stock  is  an  oval  silver 
plate,  beautifully  engraved  with  the 
name,  “Abner  Howe,  1776.”  It  was 
there  when  captured  in  1777  aud  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  name  of  the  British  sol¬ 
dier  who  carried  it. 

After  some  inquiry  I  have  failed  to 
hear  of  another  similar  musket,  so  it 
may  be  the  only  one  in  existence 
known  to  have  been  in  that  historic 
battle.  If  there  are  others  I  would  like 
to  hear  of  them. 

How  near  it  came  to  sharing  the  fate 
of  others  and  having  its  flint  lock  re¬ 
placed  by  a  percussion  lock  when  the 
latter  was  invented  is  an  interesting 
and  somewhat  amusing  story.  If  the 
old  gun  could  talk,  what  a  story  it 
could  tell,  not  only  of  war  but  of  less 
strenuous  times,  aud  the  help  it  gave  to 
later  generations  in  their  struggles  to 
establish  their  homes  in  the  wilderness. 

CHAS.  H.  BRUSH. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Transferring  Mortgage 

When  a  farm  is  foreclosed  to  be  sold 
by  fourth  mortgagee  and  the  first  mort¬ 
gage  is  held  by  Federal  Land  Bank,  can 
first  mortgage  be  transferable  to  one 
who  forecloses  and  sells?  j.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  a  fourth 
mortgagee  forecloses  a  mortgage  upon 
lands  he  must  either  pay  off  the  three 
mortgages  prior  in  lien  to  the  one  he  is 
foreclosing  or  assume  the  mortgages 
upon  buying  at  the  sheriff's  sale. 

The  same  condition  would  exist  as 
above  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  mortgage  loan  unless  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  mortgage  that  upon 
the  default  in  the  payment  of  any  sub¬ 
sequent  lien  or  payment  upon  the  mort¬ 
gage  held  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
the  principal  and  interest  shall  become 
immediately  due. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  could  foreclose,  hut  in 
any  event  a  purchaser  paying  off  the 
loan  and  being  the  highest  bidder 
would  be  able  to  take  the  property. 

H.  R. 
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Spraying  Cherries  Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


The  Cherry  Fruit  Flies.— “Mag¬ 
goty”  cherries  (below)  are  the  bane  of 
the  cherry  canner  and  the  most  serious 
plague  of  the  cherry  grower.  When  the 
good  housewife  opens  a  can  of  cherries 
and  finds  within  it  half  a  dozen  white 
maggots,  her  disgust  is  followed  with 
anger,  and  she  rushes  to  the  phone  to 
tell  her  grocer  what  she  thinks  of  him 
and  his  goods.  Of  course,  she  demands 
the  credit  due  her  on  the  worthless 


Mayyot  in  Cherry 


fruit.  The  grocer,  in  turn,  complains 
to  the  wholesaler  and  the  wholesaler 
goes  back  to  the  canner,  and  the  canner 
refuses  to  take  the  cherries  of  the 
grower  the  following  season  for  fear  of 
maggots.  Thus  it  is  that  the  burden  of 
the  whole  matter  finally  comes  home  to 
the  grower. 

The  Cherry  Maggot  Flies. — There 
are  in  New  York  State  two  flies  similar 
in  appearance  which  attack  cherries 
wherever  they  are  grown  in  the  State 
and  cause  the  fruit  to  become  infested 
with  small,  white  maggots.  These  flies 
are  known,  respectively,  as  the  dark 
cherry-fruit  fly  and  the  banded  cherry- 
fruit  fly.  The  flies  are  about  the  size 
of  small  houseflies,  but  the  wings  of 
each  are  marked  by  dark  transverse 
bars  (below). 

Where  the  Flies  Come  From. — The 
advent  of  these  two  small  flies  among 
the  pests  of  the  fruit  grower  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  origin,  because  they  fur¬ 
nish  a  fine  example  of  one  way  in 
which  new  insect  pests  keep  on  coming 
to  our  orchards.  The  dark  cherry-fruit 
fly,  for  instance,  lives  naturally  in  the 
fruit  of  the  wild  red  or  pin  cherry, 
which  formerly  grew  so  richly  and 
abundantly  on  the  better  soils  of  our 
hills  and  valleys,  but  which  has  almost 


The  Cherry-fruit  Fly 

disappeared  unde  the  ax  of  the  lumber¬ 
man.  The  insect,  finding  its  natural 
food  supply  gone,  soon  discovered  the 
more  succulent  juicy  fruit  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  cherry,  and  naturally  came  to 
live  in  the  cherry  orchards,  which  were 
so  conveniently  planted  here  and  there 
throughout  the  State.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  the  banded  species  lived 
originally  in  the  fruit  of  certain  wild 
shrubs  related  to  the  cherry.  Thus  man, 
by  destroying  the  wild  food  plants  of 
these  tiny  creatures  and  thus  disturb¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  nature,  brings  unwit¬ 
tingly  upon  himself  his  own  troubles. 

Habits  oe  the  Flies.  —  When  the 
flies  appear  in  the  Spring,  which  they 
normally  do  during  the  first  and  second 
weeks  of  June,  they  feed  for  a  week  or 
more  by  sucking  up  minute  particles 
from  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  They 
are  active  flies,  and  on  bright  days  they 
may  be  seen  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
trees  lapping  up  hits  of  food  they  find 
here  and  there  on  the  foliage.  They 
may  be  approached  rather  closely  if 
one  is  careful,  for  they  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  shy.  This  habit  the  flies  have  of 
feeding  on  the  foliage  has  given  an 
opportunity  of  poisoning  them  before 
they  lay  their  tiny  eggs  in  the  fruit  of 
the  cherry.  After  the  flies  have  fed  for 
a  week  or  10  days  they  begin  to  thrust 
their  tiny  white  eggs  just  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  cherries.  Here  the  eggs 
hatch,  and  the  white  maggots  burrow 
through  the  fruit,  causing  them  eventu¬ 
ally  to  decay.  The  maggots  finally  go 
into  the  soil,  and  the  pupae  rest  here 
until  the  following  Spring, 


Control  of  the  Flies. — In  most  sea¬ 
sons  the  flies  will  begin  to  appear  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  in  June,  about  the 
time  Early  Richmond  cherries  begin  to 
blush  red.  Then  is  the  time  to  make 
the  first  application  of  poison  material. 
Since  the  flies  keep  on  emerging  from 
the  soil  during  June,  a  second  applica¬ 
tion  is  necessary  to  insure  complete 
control.  Experiments  at  the  Cornell 
University  Experiment  Station  demon¬ 
strated  that  by  spraying  Montmorencys 
on  .Tune  1  and  again  on  June  24  almost 
complete  control  could  be  obtained  even 
when  infested  unsprayed  trees  were 
near  at  hand.  Later  fitdd  experiments 
demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  time 
ly  spraying,  and  within  the  last  two 
years  the  work  of  Dr.  Glasgow  and  the 
practice  of  cherry  growers  in  many 
parts  of  the  State  have  shown  similar 
conclusive  results. 

Summary  of  Control — 

Time — Usually  first  week  in  June  as 
Early  Richmond  begin  to  redden. 

Materials  (Wet) — Lime-sulphur,  2% 
gals. ;  arsenate  of  lead,  2 y2  lbs. ;  water 
to  make  100  gals, 
to  make  100  gals.  Or — 

Materials  (Dry). — Dust;  90  lbs.  sul¬ 
phur,  10  lbs.  arsenate  of  lead. 

Time.— From  10  to  14  days  later  or 
about  the  time  Montmorency  begins  to 
redden. 

Material  (Wet).— Lime  sulphur,  2y2 
gals. ;  arsenate  of  lead,  2 y2  lbs. ;  wa¬ 
ter  to  make  100  gals.  Or— 

Material  (Dry). — Dust;  90  lbs.  sul¬ 
phur  and  10  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead. 

If  dusts  are  used  for  controlling  the 
maggots,  the  period  between  the  first 
and  second  application  may  well  be 
shortened,  especially  if  it  rains  soon 
after  the  first  dusting.  Morever,  a 
third  dusting  is  probably  advisable  in 
most  orchards.  glenn  w.  herrick. 


Not  long  ago  Deacon  Miller  bought  a 
horse  and  buggy  and  took  his  wife  out 
one  Sunday  for  a  drive.  They  came  to 
our  neighboring  town  of  Osseo  and  saw 
a  sign  which  read,  “Speed  limit,  15 
miles  per  hour.”  “Here,  ma,”  said  the 
deacon  excitedly,  “you  take  the  lines 
and  drive,  and  I’ll  use  the  whip.  Maybe 
we  can  make  it.” — Life. 


A  Live  Letter  About  the 
Rural  School 

We  have  the  following  letter  from  a 
community  that  is  wide-awake  to  pres¬ 
ent  needs  in  school  matters : 

“I  suppose  the  time  is  near  for  a  de¬ 
bate  on  the  Thayer-Gedney  bills.  We 
have  certainly  made  a  good  showing 
with  the  committee  leaders.  The  peo¬ 
ple  here  have  mailed  in  over  40  letters 
so  far.  Besides,  two  long  petitions  were 
sent  to  Hon.  Irving  F.  Rice,  and  two 
others  to  Senator  B.  Roger  Wales. 
More  than  100  voters  are  mailing  in 
their  instructions  from  here.  If  other 
sections  do  as  well  they  will  be  snowed 
in  with  appeals  to  pass  the  Thayer- 
Gedney  bills  and  to  pass  a  law  to  elect 
district  superintendents  of  schools  by 
vote  of  the  people.”  c.  n.  s. 

This  community  is  doing  its  full 
duty.  Over  100  citizens  in  one  com¬ 
munity  have  taken  their  government 
seriously.  These  good  people  have  de¬ 
cided  to  carry  out  the  principles  of 
President  Lincoln,  to  make  it  a  gov¬ 
ernment  “of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people.” 

What  is  said  here  of  this  community 
may  well  be  spoken  of  in  numerous  oth¬ 
ers  scattered  far  and  wide  throughout 
New  York  State.  One  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  objectives  of  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  is  to  help  a  true 
citizenship  to  function  and  in  this  way 
to  assist  in  the  great  work  of  recon¬ 
structing  a  government  by  the  people. 
For  many  years  bureaucracy  has  been 
grasping  self-government  until  in  some 
respects  our  people  find  that  their 
much  exalted  democracy  has  become 
a  shadow.  The  campaign  against  com¬ 
pulsory  consolidation  is  the  first  de¬ 
termined  reaction  against  further  de¬ 
scent  into  serfdom,  and  we  believe  this 
movement  will  prove  to  be  a  very  im¬ 
portant  stepping  stone  up  toward  a 
new  lease  of  life  under  true  democratic 
principles. 


The  Thayer-Gedney  “home  rule”  bills 
are  going  to  pass  when  whole  com¬ 
munities  take  their  government  serious¬ 
ly.  There  is  still  time  for  every  pa¬ 
triot  to  get  in  line.  Write  your  Senator 
and  Assemblyman  and  members  of  the 
committees.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with 
one  letter  unless  a  pledge  of  active  sup¬ 
port  is  given.  If  your  representative  is 
sincere  he  will  not  hesitate  to  fight  for 
your  interests  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  Assembly.  Write  letters  to  win! 


Compulsory  School 
Attendance 

I  have  my  preliminary  certificate  and 
iy2  counts  in  high  school.  I  live  three 
miles  away  from  the  high  school  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  district  school. 
I  shall  be  16  this  month,  so  only  have 
to  go  to  school  19  more  days.  Can  the 
principal  of  the  school  force  me  to  go? 
Would  the  district  have  to  furnish 
transportation  back  and  forth  to 
school?  c.  v. 

New  York. 

You  are  required  to  attend  school 
until  16  years  of  age,  unless  you  obtain 
a  working  certificate.  The  district  in 
which  you  reside  may  or  may  not  pro¬ 
vide  transportation  for  the  academic 
pupils. 


Paying  Tuition  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  Pupil 

I  have  a  boy  of  15,  passed  all  sub¬ 
jects  but  English  and  history.  He  went 
to  high  school  carrying  those  two  sub¬ 
jects,  passed  them  the  first  term,  but 
had  to  pay  $20  tuition  for  first  six 
months.  Who  is  supposed  to  pay  it — 
the  district,  or  are  we  to  pay  it? 

A.  B.  c. 

In  this  case  the  parents  are  required 
to  pay  if  any  extra  tuition  is  charged. 
When  all  elementary  subjects  have 
been  passed,  excess  tuition  becomes  a 
charge  against  the  district  from  which 
the  pupil  attends.  d.  b.  d. 


SPRAYING  will  increase 
your  Grade  A  Fruit 

YOU  cannot  afford  to  put  off  spraying  your  trees  if  you 
want  a  big  yield  of  Grade  A  fruit.  You  must  \ill  off 
disease  and  insect  pests  by  spraying  or  dusting.  Authorities 
agree  that  the  lime  for  spraying  solutions  must  be  high  calcium 
lime — they  endorse  Bell-Mine  Lime,  in  the  pebble,  pulverized 
or  hydrated  form.  9c  to  98  %  Grade  A  fruit  often  results. 

Here’s  a  new  book  you  will  want !  It  tells  you  how  and 
when  to  spray  your  trees  with  proper  solutions  containing 
clean,  pure,  high  calcium  Bell- Mine  Chemical  Lime  in  either 
pebble,  pulverized  or  hydrated  form.  The  helpful  spraying 
time  table — for  various  fruits,  vegetables  and  farm  products — 
will  be  particularly  valuable  to  you. 

Bell- Mine  Pebble  Lime  comes  in  180- lb.  air-tight  steel  barrels.  Can  be  stored  indefinitely. 

Get  a  supply  now,  and  start  spraying — early  and  often. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE- 
Send  the  coupon  today! 


AMERICAN  LIME  &  STONE  COMPANY 

BELLEFONTE,  PA. 

‘Dept.  oA 

Please  send  free  of  charge  your  new 
spraying  booklet. 

flame - 


Address. 
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“Best 

Investment” 

Says 

Mr.  Sumner  Tracy 

Sumner  Tracy  of  Sherburne, 
N.  Y.,  calls  his  wood-stave, 
steel-rodded  Silo  selected  from 
The  Craine  Line  “the  best  in¬ 
vestment  on  my  farm.”  He 
has  had  it  for  four  years — 
and  knows.  Instead  of  buy¬ 
ing  hay,  Mr.  Tracy  was  able 
to  sell  twenty  tons  the  first 
year. 

Hundreds  of  letters  from 
owners  relate  similar  experi¬ 
ences.  You  may  prefer  wood- 
stave  like  Mr.  Tracy,  or  tile, 
triple  wall,  concrete  stave  or 
solid  concrete — but  whatever 
your  choice  you  will  get  full¬ 
est  satisfaction  if  you  choose 
it  from  The  Craine  Line 
which  contain  them  all. 

Liberal  discounts,  including 
FREE  Roof  Frame,  on  Silos 
shipped  before  April  1st. 
Write  today  for  our  new  Cat¬ 
alog,  just  published  and  full 
of  valuable  information  for 
dairymen. 

CRAINE,  Inc. 

30  Adams  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Much  easier  to  milk  cows  tvith 
perfect  udders  and  teats  —  soft, 
silky,  pliable.  No  nervous  twitch¬ 
ing,  no  kicking  or  holding  back  of 
the  milk.  Thousands  of  dairymen 
use  Bag  Balm  regularly  as  their 
protector  of  the  udder  and  teats. 
For  quickly  healing  sores,  chaps, 
cuts,  inflammation,  caked  bag, 
bunches,  cow-pox,  etc.  it  has  no 
equal.  Even  with  the  most  stub¬ 
born  hurts,  first  application  starts 
quick  relief. 

Bag  Balm  is  sanitary,  pleasant 
to  use,  and  cannot  taint  the  milk. 
Big  io-ounce  can  of  this  wonderful 
penetrating  ointment,  only  6oc  at 
feed  dealers,  general  stores,  drug¬ 
gists.  Mailed  postpaid  if  hard  to 
obtain  locally. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


“MADE  BY  THE 

KOW-KARE  PEOPLE" 


Fords  Milker 


Electric  and  Gas 


SingleUnlt 

Complete 


SAV 


tedious,  tiresome  milking  drudgery  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  do  by  using  Fords  Milkers. 
Save,  too,  on  what  you  pay  for  a  milker. 
Fords  >  guaranteed— finest  materials  and 
construction — easy  to  operate  and  clean. 
Cows  like  it.  Milk  flow  is  increased  by  its 
gentle,  soothing  action.  Delivers  clean, 
top-price  milk.  Many  styles  and  sizes. 
Send  for  booklet  No.  60 A  FREE 
Distributers  Wanted — 

Fine  opportunity  for  merchants  and 
farmers.  Ask  for  details. 
MYERS-SHERMAN 
2 1 3  N.  Desplaines  St., 


Water  Pumps  Water 

Have  you  a  spring  or  stream  of  three 
gallons  a  minute  and  three  feet  fall 
or  more  1  If  so,  you  can  raise  water 
75  feet  or  more  with  our  ltife  Ram. 
It  also  furnishes  air  for  pressure 
system.  No  fuel — easy  to  install. 

Write  for  Free 
Catalog 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

Est.  1889 

80-2  WesiS:  ,  New  York  City 


f'|%t^^ABSaRBENT, 
SMALLROUN  D  ED  %<TEXTMM 
END  -  EASY^Hi illlllr 
TO  IN  S  E  RTjgilPii 


Don’t  Lose 
the  quarter 

Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  reach 

the  seat  of  the  trouble - give  positive  results. 

Always  keep  a  package  on  hand  for  treatment 
of  Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  or 
Bruised  Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Steri¬ 
lized  and  packed  in  medicated  ointment. 
Their  absorbent  texture  carries  the  medication 
into  the  teat  canal. 

Heals  the  Teat- 
Keeps  it  Open 

Big,  3  dozen  package  mailed  postpaid 
for  $1.  with  Satisfaction _  or  Money 
Back  guarantee.  Give  dealer’s  name  so  wo 
can  arrange  your  future  supply  locally. 

Dr.  H.  W.  NAYLOR.  Veterinarian 

Dept.  S -A.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Other  Dr.  Naylor  products  : 

Liquid  Udder  Balm,  $1., 

Garget  Powder,  60c., 

Car-min-ton,  a 
concentrated  mineral 
tonic  for  cows,  $1. 

Foul  Treatment, 

SI.  White  Scour 
Tablets,  50c. 


DR.NAYLO 

Medicate 

TEAT 

DILATORS 


fgASawFor’lO' 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
•lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
f  son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back.  w 


HERTZLER  AND 

Box  3 


ZOOK  CO. 

Belleviile,  Pa. 


For  horses,  cotila,  hogs 


Haavss,  Cough*.  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost* 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fox 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $t.2G 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  C«> 
Tolodo*  Ohio, 


Wants  Dairymen  to  Unite 

It  is  easy  for  all  dairymen  to  agree 
with  those  who  say  the  hope  of  dairy¬ 
men  is  in  one  united  organization.  We 
all  realize  that  fact.  It  is  also  easy 
to  agree  with  the  North  country  men 
who  say  that  a  united  dairy  organiza¬ 
tion  can  come  only  from  dairymen 
themselves  after  the  officials  are  dele¬ 
gated  to  back  seats.  The  one  biggest 
obstruction  to  a  united  dairy  organiza¬ 
tion  just  now  is  the  false  hope  on  the 
part  of  League  officials  and  some 
League  members  that  dairy  unity  could 
be  and  should  be  on  a  plan  similar  to 
the  pool.  The  absurdity  of  this  hope 
must  be  apparent  when  they  consider 
the  facts. 

In  the  first  place  many  thousands  of 
dairymen  scented  the  weakness  of  the 
pool  at  the  start,  and  refused  to  join 
it  even  for  a  year. 

Second  many  other  thousands  with¬ 
drew  after  a  trial,  and  cannot  be  in¬ 
duced  to  renew  a  sad  experience.  I 
am  one  of  them. 

And,  finally,  we  have  thousands  of 
dissatisfied  poolers  who  are  yet  mem¬ 
bers,  but  would  withdraw  the  moment 
another  dealer  paying  a  better  price 
opens  up  for  their  milk.  Is  is  not  an 
absurdity  in  view  of  such  facts  to  hope 
for  unification  of  dairymen  on  a  plan 
similar  to  the  pool? 

Some  pool  members  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  if  all  were  in  the  pool 
prices  would  be  better.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  record  of  the  management 
to  nourish  such  a  hope.  If  all  were  in 
the  pool  its  price  would  be  the  only 
price.  There  would  be  no  other  price 
for  comparison.  The  partnership)  with 
dealers  would  be  the  same  as  now  or 
closer  still.  There  would  be  no  better 
accounting  than  now,  and  it  would  then 
be  impossible  to  break  the  monopoly 
grip  on  producers.  No,  the  one  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  is  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  dairymen  rise  up,  take  matters  in 
their  own  hands,  over  rule  the  obstruct¬ 
ing  officials,  and  build  up  a  united 
dairy  organization.  c.  l.  pope. 


Working  Grades  to  Hold 
Supply 

If  Borden’s  owned  the  Beakes  plant 
at  La  Orangeville  they  might  have 
given  the  local  producers  there  more 
consideration.  In  Western  Connecticut 
where  they  own  the  plant  they  varied 
their  plans  and  paid  grade  A  prices  to 
compete  with  the  Connecticut  price  for 
grade  B,  making  their  price  nearly 
equal  to  the  latter.  But  they  did  not 
pay  grade  A  prices  at  the  League  plant 
here,  and  it  is  closed.  At  Brewster  the 
League  also  owned  the  plant.  No  grade 
A  price  was  paid  there  and  the  milk 
went  to  Connecticut  buyers.  At  one 
time  Borden’s  offered  to  pay  the  Con¬ 
necticut  price  for  Connecticut  milk. 
That  would  have  saved  the  League 
plants,  but  it  was  not  permitted.  Then 
Borden’s  adopted  the  grade  A  plan  to 
hold  the  milk  near  their  own  plants. 
It  was  the  only  chance  of  keeping  up 
their  supply.  They  use  the  grade  A  de¬ 
vice  where  there  is  competition,  but 
otherwise  the  producer  gets  grade  B 
prices.  Does  the  grade  A  differential 
in  such  cases  come  out  of  the  items  un¬ 
accounted  for?  N.  G. 

Connecticut. 


Model  Dairy  Co-operation 

The  Callicoon  Co-operative  Dairy  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  Callicoon  Depot,  N.  Y., 
shows  a  successful  year  for  1927.  With 
a  very  small  decrease  in  production 
compared  with  1926,  it  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $22,389.62  in  income.  It  paid 
patrons  $2.90  per  100  lbs.  of  milk  as 
delivered.  The  average  fat  content  is 
not  given.  The  actual  cost  of  handling 
in  the  plant,  pasteurizing  and  shipping, 
exclusive  of  overhead,  was  22.5  cents 
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per  100  lbs.  of  milk.  The  repairs  and  re¬ 
placements  for  the  year  were  unusual. 
This  item  alone  reduced  the  returns  15 
cents  per  100  lbs.  Without  it  the  price 
would  have  gone  above  $3  for  the 
whole  year.  Seven  years  ago  these 
farmers  were  selling  milk  to  a  plant 
which  was  running  behind,  and  which 
owed  them  money  for  milk  with  little 
prospect  of  getting  it.  At  first  they 
thought  they  could  not  run  a  plant  “be¬ 
cause  they  were  just  farmers.” '  But 
they  bought  the  plant,  issued  bonds, 
which  they  bought  and  paid  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  used  the  proceeds  to  pay 
for  the  plant.  They  pay  6  per  cent  in¬ 
terest  on  the  bonds  and  no  one  wants 
to  sell  them.  Their  annual  statement 
accounts  for  every  penny.  We  like  to 
report  such  experiences  because  it  is 
a  model  of  real  dairy  co-operation. 


A  Woman’s  Logic 

Why  isn’t  this  tuberculin  testing  fad 
put  under  a  good  strong  magnifying 
glass  just  to  see  what  we  would  find? 
And  why  has  the  farmer  always  got 
to  be  the  goat  anyway?  I  see  they 
are  now  trying  to  put  a  bill  through 
whereby  the  State  will  endeavor  to 
cover  the  full  value  of  the  condemned 
cows ;  yes,  and  no  doubt  raise  our  taxes 
to  meet  the  exigency.  Besides,  suppos¬ 
ing  a  farmer  loses  a  cow  which  he 
values  at,  say,  $130,  he  probably  would 
not  be  able  to  replace  her  for  less  than 
$150.  After  the  last  testing  bee  in 
this  locality  they  were  paying  from 
$135  to  $175  for  cows  which  were 
shipped  in  from  somewhere,  and  which 
did  not  turn  out  any  better, 

That  bovine  tuberculosis  is  not  com¬ 
municable  to  human  beings  is  taught 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  head 
physician  of  the  Otsego  County  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Sanitarium  at  Mt.  Vision,  Dr. 
F.  L.  Windsor.  Why  would  tuberculin 
testing  be  necessary  when  all  the  milk 
consumed  in  cities  today  is  pasteur¬ 
ized?  When  I  went  to  school,  (not  so 
long  ago,  either)  I  got  the  impression 
from  my  physiology  book  that  pasteur¬ 
ization  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to 
safeguard  us  against  everything  from 
the  mumps,  pinkeye  and  a  nervous 
chill  to  smallpox,  hydrophobia  and 
leprosy.  The  vast  numbers  of  country 
people  and  their  children,  including  the 
owners  of  condemned  cattle  have  been 
using  raw  milk  all  these  years  with 
impunity. 

When  we  bought  this  farm  the  herd 
ou  it  was  an  accredited  one  of  many 
years’  standing,  but  that  didn’t  mean 
much.  Tuberculin  testing  has  been 
compulsory  in  this  township  for  some 
time,  and  our  cows  passed  the  last  test 
clean,  but  shortly  afterward,  one  of 
them  sustained  an  accident  which  ren¬ 
dered  her  useless  for  dairy  purposes, 
and  as  she  wasn’t  actually  sick,  she 
was  butchered  for  beef,  when  it  was 
found  that  her  liver  was  quite  badly 
infected  with  tubercular  “spots.”  They 
leave  cows  that  have  got  it,  and  take 
some  of  those  that  haven’t,  as  all  farm¬ 
ers  know.  In  one  of  his  articles  Dr. 
Windsor  recommended  a  system  em¬ 
ployed  in  France,  by  which  the  young 
calves  are  vaccinated  against  tuber¬ 
culosis  permanently;  wouldn’t  that 
method  be  worth  trying  out?  When  an 
animal  is  really  sick,  it  usually  looks 
sick  and  acts  it,  you  don’t  have  to 
put  a  pill  in  its  eye  or  stick  a  pin  in 
its  tail  to  find  out  if  something  is  the 
matter  with  it. 

After  cows  are  condemned  their  milk 
cannot  be  sold ;  yet  until  they  are  taken 
away  to  be  disposed  of,  their  milk  can 
be  made  into  butter  and  cheese  and 
sold  anywhere.  If  pigs  are  kept  close 
to  cows,  no  creamery  will  accept  that 
farmer’s  milk,  although  he  can  make 
and  peddle  butter  and  cheese.  Milk  is 
pasteurized,  butter  is  not.  Sensible, 
isn’t  it?  IKAIAJAIIN. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Apples  seem  to  be  in  a  strong  position 
and  unless  prices  get  so  high  that  con¬ 
sumers  turn  to  other  fruits,  a  gradually 
strengthening  market  is  anticipated. 
Eastern  states  have  moved  about  40,000 
carloads  so  far  this  season  against  70.000 
cars  a  year  ago  for  the  same  period, 
while  the  western  states  are  only  7,000 
carloads  behind  last  year,  with  their  41,- 
000  carloads  to  date.  Between  6,000  and 
7.000  carloads  are  estimated  as  being 
left  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  The 
total  storage  holdings  on  February  1  were 
estimated  as  about  20  per  cent  lighter 
than  usual,  and  28  per  cent  lighter  than 
last  year.  Holdings  of  boxed  apples  (they 
had  a  good  crop  in  the  coast  states  last 
year)  is  5  per  cent  greater  than  the 
five-year  average.  The  tone  of  the  New 
York  apple  market  has  been  steady  to 
firm,  especially  on  the  better  quality  fruit, 
and  price  trends  were  upward.  U.  S. 
No.  l’s,  Rhode  Island  Greenings  have 
reached  $10  a  barrel,  and  Baldwins  $8, 
with,  Virginia  Yorks  selling  for  about  the 
same  price  as  Baldwins.  The  few  cran¬ 
berries  left  were  firmly  held  at  around 
$14  per  44  barrel  box.  We  are  getting 
■from  Argentina  a  few  peaches  and  plums, 
which  worked  out  at  from  $2  to  $3  a  box, 
with  white  grapes  in  20-pound  lugs  and 
honey  dew  melons  were  also  received  in 
limited  quantities  from  South  American 
countries.  Potatoes  held  steady  to  firm, 
with  a  little  activity  the  last  of  the  week. 
Sweet  potatoes  also  •  showed  a  little 
strength,  prices  averaging  15  to  25c  a 
hamper  higher.  The  cabbage  market  con¬ 
tinues  dirll,  and  sells  sacked  at  around 
three-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound'.  With 
reserve  supplies  heavy  and  liberal  re¬ 
ceipts  of  new  cabbage,  which  exceed  the 
current  offerings  of  old  stock,  there  seems 
little  _  likelihood  of  prices  on  old1  stock 
showing  much  improvement.  Most  of  the 
onions  run  poor  to  ordinary,  and  such 
moved  slowly,  but  the  few  fancy  arriving 
held  firmly.  The  first  of  the  .Chilean 
onions  were  received  last  week.  Old  crop 
carrots  held  barely  steady  and  continue 
to  sell  around  $1  to  $1.25  per  100  lbs. 
Texas  is  shipping  quite  a  lot  of  spinach, 
which  is  selling  up  to  $1.50  a  bu„  and 
small  quantities  are  arriving  from  South 
Carolina.  Lettuce  is 'bringing  fair  prices, 
while  Mexican  peas  and  Florida  peppers 
bring  about  $5  a  crate.  A  wide  variety 
of  greens  are  arriving,  even  dandelions 
from  Texas,  and  rape  from  California. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  jumped  from  134.700  cases 
two  weeks  ago  to  151.800  cases  last  week, 
and  the  price  trend  has  been  downward. 
The  increase,  however,  has  not  been  so 
great  from  nearby  states  as  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  midwestern  territory, 
but  the  more  liberal  supplies  in  general 
forced  down  the  price  on  nearby  eggs. 
The  demand  at  the  lower  prices  has  been 
fairly  active,  however,  as  retail  ptuces 
have  been  dropped,  especially  by  some 
chain  stores,  which  has  widened'  the  out¬ 
let.  There  are  very  few  eggs  in  storage, 
not  enough  to  influence  the  market.  On 
February  1  government  estimates  showed 
only  25,000  cases  on  hand  in  the  storage 
houses  of  the  country,  compared  with 
253,000  a  year  ago  and  325,000  cases,  the 
five-year  average.  However,  the  amount 
of  frozen  eggs  has  increased  from  31,207,- 
000  lbs.  on  February  1,  1927  to  38,451,- 
000  lbs.  on  February  1,  1928,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  207,000  crates,  making  the  tobal 
visible  supply  about  the  same  as  a  year 
ago. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  run  85  to  90 
per  cent  fowl,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
trade  is  more  and  more  toward  the  lighter- 
weight  birds  at  the  present  time.  Eanly 
in  the  week  offerings  were  too  liberal  for 
ready  movement  of  entire  receipts  from 
day  to  day,  and  prices  easedi  off  from  one 
to  two  cents  a  pound,  most  fowl  moving 
at  26  to  27c.  However,  the  clearance  was 
fairly  satisfactory  over  the  week  end, 
and  the  market  assumed  a  firmer  tone. 
Chickens  were  scarce  and  "wanted.  A 
good  demand  for  express  broilers  resulted 
in  a  firm  market,  "with  Plymouth  Rocks 
selling  up  to  55c  a  lb.  Good  capons  sold 
readily  and  Long  Island  ducks  move  very 
well  in  spite  of  increasing  supplies.  Of¬ 
ferings  of  fresh-killed  fowl  were  liberal, 
and  the  market  weakened,  excepting  on 
light  weights,  which  were  in  light  receipt, 
and  prices  on  these  held  sfbout  steady. 
Hothouse  broilers  are  increasing  in  sup¬ 
ply,  and  prices  declined  to  55e  for 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Some  fowl  were  put  in 
storage  rather  than  sell  at  lower  figures. 
However,  cold  storage  holdings  are  con¬ 
siderably  lighter  than  a  year  ago.  New 
York  storage  houses  reporting  27,1S8,720 
lbs.  on  hand  on  the  2Qth  compared  with 
over  32,555.707  lbs.  a  year  ago,  and  even 
a  wider  difference  is  shown  for  Chicago, 
28,297,700  lbs.,  against  42,42S,400  lbs.  a 
year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  has  been  very  slow.  Although 
receipts  were  comparatively  light,  the 
liberal  supplies  at  terminals  were  more 
than  adequate  for  trade  needs,  and  the 
market  weakened.  Most  offerings  were 
poor  to  ordinary  quality  hay,  and  such 
sold  on  a  quality  basis,  some  of  it  at 
very  low  prices.  Rye  straw  about  steady. 

B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDLCOTT-JOIINSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c;  best  dairy, 
■lb.,  54c. 

Eggs. — All  hen’s  eggs  must  weight  24 
ounces  to  the  dozen.  Yard  eggs,  doz., 
45c ;  pullet’s  eggs,  doz.,  40c ;  fresh  duck, 
idoz.,  52c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c  ;  pimento, 
ball,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qit.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  quart,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  cream,  pt.,  45c. 

Vegetables. — 'Potatoes,  home  grown,  bu., 
$1.30 ;  cabbage,  each,  5c ;  cauliflower,  lb., 
8c;  horseradish,  44  pint,  15c;  celery,  per 
bunch,  10c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  7e; 
'onions,  pk..  30c;  carrots,  lb.,  5e;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.50. 

Fruit. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  do  $2.50.  All 
bunch  goods  5c  per  buwh. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  35c; 
heavy  fowls,  lb.,  40c  ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  40c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  35c;  light  fowls,  lb.,  30c;  ducks, 
lb..  30c;  geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  28c  ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  30c;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb., 
50c;  fresh  ham,  home  grown,  lb.,  20c; 
shoulders  roast  pork,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops, 
lb.,  45c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  28c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ; 
pork  loins,  lb.,  22c  ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  38c  ; 
rabbit,  dresed,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live  weight,  30  to  32c;  dressed, 
lb.,  50c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  26  to  35c; 
dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  springers,  live,  lb., 
26  to  34c;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  turkeys, 
live,  lb.,  40c;  geese,  live,  lb.,  30c;  guinea 
hens,  each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c 
to  $1 ;  butter  lb.,  55c;  eggs,  crate,  $13; 
retail,  42  to  48c ;  ducks  eggs,  doz.,  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  beams,  lb.,  7  to  9c;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  30  to  40c ;  100  heads,  $2  to 
$3 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  60  to  85c ;  honey, 
qt.,  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  hd.,  5c ;  maple 
syrup,  gal., '  $2.75 ;  onions,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.50;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  po¬ 
tatoes,  large,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25 ;  small, 
bu.,  60c;  medium,  bu.,  80c;  turnips,  bu., 
40  to  75c ;  squash,  lb.,  5  to  6c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$15;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  11  to  14c; 
veal,  dressed,  5bi,  15  to  l|9c;  'lamb, 
dressed,  lb.,  30c;  mutton,  15  to  27c. 

ROCHESTER 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  basket, 
50  to  60c  ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  40  to  50c  ; 
100  head®,  2.50  to  $3.50;  red,  crate,  50 
to  75c :  carrots,  basket.,  40  to  50c ;  bu., 
70  to  SOc ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  65c  to 
$1 ;  celery  knobs,  doz.,  40  to  60c;  endive, 
doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c; 
lettuce,  curly,  doz.  hds.,  30  to  SOc ;  onions, 
yellow,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  parsnips, 
basket,  50  to  60c;  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.15;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  25 
to  SOc ;  turnips,  basket,  35  to  40c ;  bu., 
60  to  75c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs., 
40  to  50c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65  ;  Greening, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  King,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  basket, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  Northern  Spy.  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2.50 ;  Russets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Snow, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  Tallman  Sweet,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  Wagner,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Live  Poultry.^ — Springers,  lb.,  30c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  33  to  35c :  light,  lb.,  30 
to  32e ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb., 
30  to  32  c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
40  to  42c;  small  lots,  42  to  45c;  butter, 
country  crock,  lb.,  35  to  45c;  unsalted, 
lb.,  40  to  45c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture. ) 

Continued  firmness  on  apples  and  slight 
improvement  on  potatoes,  spinach  and 
tomatoes  are  features  of  this  week’s 
rather  drab  produce  market  at  Boston. 
N.  Y.  Danish  cabbage  continues  in  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  with  prices  showing  consider¬ 
able  variation  during  the  week.  Iceberg 
lettuce  and  onions  of  good  quality  are 
firm.  Eggs  have  sustained  further  price 
declines  despite  an  apparent  lack  of  ex¬ 
cessive  supplies.  The  wool  market  is 
rather  spotty,  but  prices  have  continued 
firm. 

Apples. — 'Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good,  market  firm.'  Baldwins  Mass.  A 
grade  $2.25  ifx>  $2.85;  fancy  large  sizes, 
$3  to  $3.25;  ungraded,  $1.25  to  $2  box. 
Maine  A.  2%  in.  to  2%  in.,  $5.50  to  $7 
bbl. ;  McIntosh  A  grade,  $2.60  to  $3.25 ; 
fancy,  large  sizes.  $3.35  to  $3.60;  un¬ 
graded  $2  to  $2.50;  Spies  $2  to  $2.75 
std.  bu.  box;  Maine  Wolfe  River  A.  2% 
in.  up,  $3  to  $3.50;  A.  244  in,  up,  $4  to 
$5 ;  poorer,  $3.50 ;  N.  H.  Baldwins,  A, 
2(4  in.  up,  $7.25  to  $8  bbl , 


Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair 
for  best.  Native  cut  off,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
few  fancy,  $1.75  std.  bu.  box ;  Texas 
crates,  mostly  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Danish  N.  Y.  sacked  locally,  most¬ 
ly  75c;  few  85c  cwt;  native  Savoys,  $1 
to  $1.50  bbl.. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,,  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native  cut  off,  washed,  60c 
to  $1.00 ;  best  mostly,  $1.10  to  $1.25  std. 
bu.  box ;  N.  Y.  cut  off,  washed,  $1.15  to 
$1.25  bskt;  dirty  $1  to  $1.50  100  lbs. 
Texas,  bchs.,  mostly  $3  to  $3.25  crate. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Native  washed  and 
trimmed,  18  bchs.,  best  Pascal,  $7.50  to 
$8.10  std.  bu.  box ;  Cal.  crts,  $4  to  $6.50 ; 
Fla.  10-in.  crts.,  $2.25  to  $3.25 ;  few 
$3.50. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  light,  demand 
light.  Native  h.  h.,  best,  50  to  75c; 
cukes,  $8  to  $12  std.  bu.  box.  Ill.  h.  h., 
$2  .to  $2.50  doz.  Fla.  h.  h.,  $1.50  to  $2 
doz. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  hothouse,  18  hds.,  ord.,  35 
to  60c ;  few  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Iceberg, 
Cal.  Imp.  Valley,  $2.50  to  $3.50  crts. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  market 
firm.  100-lb.  sacks ;  yellow,  med.  to 
small,  'best  Conn.  Valley,  ord'.,  $1.50  to 
$2.25;  few  natives,  $1.00  to  $1.50  std. 
bu.  »box ;  best  N.  Y.  State,  mostly  $2.50 
to  $2.75 ;  Mich.,  $2.75  to  $3  100  lbs. 
Spanish,  44  cs.,  $4. 

Parsnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  cut  off,  washed, 
$1  to  $1.35  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
steady.  Maine  and  N.  B.  Gr.  Mts.,  best, 
mostly  $2.40  to  $2.50  100  lbs. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Tex.  bskts.,  best  $1.10  to 
$1.25;  poorer,  lower. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
firm.  Native  Blue  Hubbard,  mostly  $60 
to  .$70  ton  ;  $2.75  to  $3  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  light;  market  dull.  Native  hot¬ 
house,  best,  35  to  SOc  lb. ;  Fla.  6  bskts., 
best,  $3.25  to  $4  crate ;  Mexican  lugs, 
mostly  $2.50. 

Turnips. — Supplies.  moderate,  demand 
poor.  Native  Ruta  and  Purple  Tops, 
35  to  75c  std.  bu.  box :  White  Capes,  few 
sales,  fancy,  $1.50  to  $2  100  lbs. ;  Ruta¬ 
bagas  P.  E.  I.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Out.,  $1 
to  $1.25  100  lbs. 

Hay. — Supplies  exceeding  any  probable 
demand ;  market  dull.  No.  1  Timothy, 
$21  to  $22  ;  Eastern  $12.50  to  $13  ;  clover 
mixed,  red,  $17  to  $19  ton. 

Butter. — Market,  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  45c;  firsts,  43(to  4414  e;  seconds,  41 
to  42c  lb;  storage  extras.  45c;  firsts,  43 
to  4414  c;  seconds,  41  to  42c  lb. 

Eggs. — 'Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras.  38c ;  mixed  colors, 
38c ;  white  extras,  36c  doz ;  pullets,  32 
to  33c ;  fresh  eastern  extras,  35c ;  under- 
grades,  30  to  32c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extras, 
fresh,  28  to  2814c;  firsts,  fresh.  2614  to 
2714c;  extras,  held,  28  to  29c;  firsts, 
held,  2614  to  2714  c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  Pea, 
$8.50  to  $8.75;  Cal.,  small  white,  $9  to 
$9.25 ;  yellow  eyes.  $10.50  do  $11 ;  red 
kidney,  $9.50  to  $9.75 ;  Limas  $8.25  to 
$S.59  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool. — Market  very  firm.  Receipts  of 
domestic  for  week  ending  Feb,  18,  346,- 
800  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine  combing,  49 
to  SOc ;  clothing,  37  to  39c ;  14  blood, 
combing,  50  to  51e;  clothing,  40c;  % 
blood,  combing,  52c :  clothing,  42  to  43c ; 
14  blood,  combing,  52c  ;  clothing,  42c  ;  Ipw 
14  blood,  combing,  45’to'47c. 

Scoured  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.17  to  $1.22 ;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03 ; 
14  blood,  combing.  $1.05  to  $1.09  ;  cloth¬ 
ing,  88  to  91c;  %  blood,  combing,  95  to 
9Sc ;  clothing,  80  to  83c ;  14  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  88  to  91c ;  clothing,  73  to  75c;  low 
14  blood,  combing,  75  to>  80c. 

Terr,  mostly,  combing,  $1.15  to  $1.18; 
clothing,  $1.02  to  $1.05;  14  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  $1.12  to  $1.15 ;  clothing,  97c  to 
$1.02;  %  blood,  combing,  97c  to  $1.02; 
clothing,  85  to  90c;  14  blood,  combing, 
88  to  93c;  clothing,  75  to  SOc;  low  14 
blood,  combing,  77  to  82c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


MILK 

February,  23,  1928. 

February  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.8314,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.0814  ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  classes  2A  and1  2B,  differential  of 
614  c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat 
is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  class  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.27 ; 
Class  2,  $2 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.4514 @$0.46 

Extra,  92  score .  .45 

Firsts,  8S  to  91  score.  4214 40  .4414 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  4014  4?  .41 

Lower  grades  .  3944  @  .40 

Storage,  extra . 43  @  .4314 

Firsts  . 4114  @  .4214 

Seconds . 40  @  .41 

Ladles  . 3614(d)  .40 

Packing  stock . 33  @  .35 

Centralized . 41  @  .44 

Renovated  . 40  @  .41 

Sweet,  fancy . 47  @  .4714 

Extra  . .  .46  @  .4614 

Firsts  . 4214(d)  .4514 

Seconds  .41  @  .42 


CHEESE 


State,  flats,  held,  fancy. $0.29  @$0.2914 

Flats,  fresh  . 2314  @  .24 

Wisconsin,  held . 29  @  .2914 

Daisies,  fresh . 26  @  .27 


EGGS 


Nearby,  fancy,  white  . . .  $0.37  @$0.38 


Average  extras  . 

.35 

@ 

.36 

Extra  firsts  ........ 

.331/2  @ 

.3444 

Firsts  . 

.33 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . . 

.32 

@ 

.37 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

@ 

.36 

Gathered,  best . . 

.33 

@ 

.34 

Common  to  good . 

.30 

@ 

.31 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . 

. $0.26  @$0.27 

Chickens  . 

. 25@ 

.31 

Roosters  . . 

.18 

Ducks  •«•••••••«•• 

. 28  @ 

.33 

Geese . 

.30 

Tame  rabbits . 

.30 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . $0.34 @$0.40 


Fair  to  good  . 

.22  @ 

.30 

Roosters  . 

.18  @ 

.25 

Fowls  . . 

.20  @ 

.30 

Capons,  nearby,  9  lbs . 

.44  @ 

.50 

8  lbs,  ••«••«<*••••••••(• 

.42  @ 

.48 

7  lbs . 

.40@ 

.46 

Mixed  weights  . 

.30@ 

.40 

Ducks  . . 

.18  @ 

.30 

Geese . . 

.20  @ 

.27 

Turkeys,  young . 

.32  @ 

.40 

Old  •••••••••••«••••••• 

.32  @ 

.35 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

.70@ 

.80 

Dark,  doz . 

2.50  @ 

3.50 

Culls  . 

1.75  @ 

2.25 

LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . $13.00@  15.25 

Bulls  . .  7.75 @  9.00 

Cows  .  4.25 @  6.50 

Calves,  best  . 16.00@18.50 

Sheep  .  6.00  (o’  8.00 

Lambs  . 13.25@15.00 

Hogs,  140  to  150  lbs . 9.00@  9.30 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.23 @$0.24 

Good  to  prime . 18@  .22 

Culls  . 10@  .14 

Lambs,  h.h.,  head . 6.00@12,00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 17.50@24.00 

Bulls  . 12.50@13.00 

Cows  . 15.00@18.50 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $2.25@$4.50 

Maine,  150  lbs . 3.25 @  3.75 

Bulk,  ISO  lbs . 4.10@  4.50 

Bermuda,  bbl . 3.00@  9.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 75@  2.60 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  Texas,  bu . $2.00@$2.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  lb . 10@  .28 

Cabbage,  bulk,  ton . 12.00@15.00 

Carrots,  bu . 1.00(d)  1.25 

Cauliflower,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Celery,  hearts,  doz . 75@  1.50 

Celery  knobs,  bu . 1.00@  1.75 

Crosnes,  imported,  lb . 35@  .40 

Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu . 2.00@  2.50 

Kale,  bbl .  1.50@  2.25 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 3.50(d)  5.00 

Lettuce,  bu.,  .  1.00@  2.00 

Onions,  eastern,  100  lbs.  . . .  1.00@  2.50 

Western,  yellow,  100  lbs.. .  2.00@  3.00 

Parsley,  bu . 2,00@  2.75 

Parsnips,  bbl . 2.00@  3.00 

Pears,  bu .  4.00@  5.00 

Peppers,  bu . 3.00@  5.00 

Radishes,  bu . 1.25@  2.25 

Ramaine,  bu .  1.00@  3.25 

Spinach,  bu .  1.25@  1.60 

String 'beans,  bu.  . . 2.50@  8.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  ....  5.0O@  7.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.65@  1.75 

White,  bu . 50(d)  1.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 3.00@  4.00 

DRIED  BEIANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs.  . $S.00@$9.00 

Pea  .  7.00@  S.25 

Red  Kidney  .  8.00@  8.75 

White  Kidney  . 10.00@10.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.00@$4.00 

Bbl.  .  4.00@11.00 

Cranberries,  44 -bbl.  box  ....  9.00@14.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 20@  .50 

Kumquats,  qt . 15@  .IS 

Oranges,  Fla.,  box  .  3.65  @  8.00 

Cal . 3.60(d)  7.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $20.00@21.00 

No.  2 . 1S.00@19.00 

No.  3 . 14.00@17.00 

Clover  mixed . 16.00@20.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@24.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  . . , 
No.  1  dark  Spring- 
Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 
Oats,  No.  2  white  .. 

Rye . 

Barley  . . 


$1.6444 

1.4844 

1.23% 

.66% 

1.20 

1.173/s 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York  and  Buf¬ 
falo  Wholesale  Markets  will  be  found  on 
page  365. 


The  local  church  was  making  a  drive 
for  funds,  and  two  colored  sisters  were 
bearing  down  hard  on  Uncle  Rastus. 
“I  can’t  give  nothin’,”  exclaimed  the 
old  Negro.  “I  owes  nearly  everybody 
in  this  here  old  town  already.”  “But, 
said  one  of  the  collectors,  “don’t  you 
think  you  owe  the  Lord  something, 
too?”  “I  does,  sister,  indeed,”  said  the 
old  man,  “but  He  ain’t  pushing  me  like 
my  other  creditors  is.”  —  Watchman- 
Examiner. 
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9W  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  3,  1928 


Start  Your  Chicks  Right  and  Keep  Them  Healthy 


Vitamin  A  which  is  essential  to  growth,  and  Vitamin  D 
which  is  necessary  in  that  it  prevents  leg  weakness  or  rickets, 
are  both  found  abundantly  in  butterfat  and  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

These  two  all  important  vitamines  are  contained  in  — 

Semi-Solid  Buttermilk 

Plain  or  with  4%  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  added. 

Make  it  the  first  and  only  drink  for  your  baby  chicks. 

If  your  dealer  happens  not  to 
have  the  particular  size  package  of 

Stemi-goMd  Buttermilk 

you  desire,  he  will  he  glad  to 
order  it  for  you,  or  you  may  write 
us  for  further  information. 

Consolidated  Products  Co. 

4750  Sheridan  Road 
Chicago,  Ill. 


ONLY 


13uttermilK 


BEARS 

THIS  LABEL 


uttermilk7 


BEARS 

THIS  LABEL 


Make  Your  Beef  Scrap  Dollars 
Buy  More  Digestible  Protein 


EVERY  ounce  of  Diamond  Pick  Scrap  is  made  from  clean,  wholesome 
meat  and  bone.  This  selected  material  is  roasted  while  still  fresh, 
dried  and  ground  into  a  fine  meal,  easily  mixed  with  the  mash.  PICK 
Scrap  is  rich  in  animal  protein  and  bone  phosphate.  Contains  no  trace  of 
garbage,  fish,  wood,  iron,  tankage  or  filler.  Made  in  a  strictly  sanitary 
plant,  independent  of  all  trusts,  monopolies  or  combinations.  j 


DIAMOND  PICK 

Meat  and  Bone  Scraps 


•  tOO  LBS  HET 
ATLAN’S 
plAfdOHO  ptCH 

PICK 

Reg.  U.  S. 

Pal. 

SCBAP 


ATLAN  MF& 


Highly  Digestible  —  Absolutely  Pure 

If  your  dealer  cannet  supply  you,  we  will  be  pleased  to  ship 

100-Ib.  Bag — Only  $4.25 — Freight  Prepaid 

to  points  in  N.  Y.,  N.J.,  Conn.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md„  Va.  and  W.  Va.  only 

^  Order  a  trial  bag  today.  Feed  it 

and  watch  results.  If  you  are  not 
satisfied,  we  will  promptly  refund 
your  money. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive  Folder 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Good 

Agents 

Wanted 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY 

301  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


MAGIC  BROODER 


THE  ONLY  BROODER  WITH 
A  GAS  CHAMBER 
All  fumes  drawn  up  smoke  pipe 

Double  beat  control  and  coal  magazine — other 
important  features. 

Note  the  shape  of  the  stove— large  in  the  center; 
best  shape  for  non-clogging  of  ashes.  Deflector 
is  made  of  heavy  steel,  strong 
and  rigid,  which  spreads  the 
heat  evenly. 

Made  In  three  sizes.  The  new 
Giant  size  beats  the  world  for 
raising  broilers. 

Every  Brooder  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  which 
describes  the  Magic  in  detail, 
also  our  Improved  Roof  Pipe 
which  catches  condensation 
above  roof.  Made  to  take 
either  a  3-in.  or  *-in.  pipe  from 
the  brooder. 


Round  Worm  Losses  in  Poultry 

Poult obac  Ml 


POULTOBAC  is  selected  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder  con¬ 
taining  1.50%  nicotine  which  is  recommended  by  State 
Experiment  Stations. 

Mix  2  lbs.  of  POULTOBAC  in  every  100  lbs.  of  feed  or 

mash  and  feed  as  usual.  Dust  it  on  the  birds,  also  on  roosts  and  nests  to 
prevent  vermin.  Avoid  harsh  expellants  and  dissolvents. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  PoulTobac.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  50c 
(stamps  or  coins)  and  his  name;  we’ll  mail  you  a  2-lb.  package,  postpaid. 
Or  send  $5  for  100-lb.  bag,  freight  paid  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Leaflet  free. 


UNIFORM  PRODUCTS  CO.  •£*■  Lancaster,  pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.  There 
are  100  pens,  each  containing  10  birds. 
Report  for  week  ending  Feb.  13,  1928  : 

During  the  fifteenth  week  of  the  Bergen 
County  International  Egg-laying  Contest 
a  production  of  3.230  eggs  was  made,  or 
an  average  of  46.56  per  cent.  The  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  is  37,198  eggs. 

Pen  19,  a  Rhode  Island  Red  pen  owned 
by  Charlescote  Farm,  Massachusetts,  is 
high  for  the  week  with  53  eggs.  Pen  44, 
a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Fox  & 
Son  Poultry  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  second 
with  52  eggs,  and  pen  57,  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pen  owned  by  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc., 
New  Jersey,  is  third  with  50  eggs. 

Pen  19,  owned  by  Charlescote  Farm, 
Massachusetts,  is  high  for  the  contest 
with  795  eggs.  Pen  89,  a  White  Leghorn 
pen  owned  by  White  Hen  Breeding  Farm. 
New  Jersey,  is  second  with  654  eggs,  and 
pen  40,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by 
W.  A.  Eekard,  Michigan,  is  third  with 
627  eggs. 

The  annual  necessity  of  hatching  out 
baby  chick  flocks  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
newing,  replenishing  or  enlarging  next 
year’s  laying  flock  is  at  hand.  There  is 
no  more  important  work  in  the  poultry- 
man’s  calendar  than  this  production*  of 
baby  chicks.  So  much  depends  upon  qual¬ 
ity  !  Part  of  the  strength  and  quality 
exhibited  by  baby  chicks  is  inherent — that 
is,  bred  into  them  through  the  parentage 
back  of  them.  But  part  of  the  quality  of 
strength  and  liveability  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  factors  which  are  brought  to 
bear  during  the  incubation  period.  Poul- 
trymen  intending  to  send  pullets  to  egg- 
laying  contests  may  well  consider  their 
incubation  problems  with  great  care  this 
Spring.  Pullets,  to  be  creditable  layers 
next  year,  must,  first  of  all,  be  'well- 
hatched.  The  incubators  should  be  over¬ 
hauled  and  most  rigidly  inspected  before 
starting  them  up  this  Spring.  Be  sure 
that  all  parts  are  present  and  properly 
adjusted.  Tighten  the  machine  up,  so  that 
it  is  in  prime  condition.  Brush  every 
compartment  out  very  thoroughly,  remov¬ 
ing  accumulated  dirt  or  dust.  Then  spray, 
preferably  with  a  force  pump,  the  entire 
interior  of  the  machine,  directing  it  with 
a  strong  disinfectant  solution,  such  as  a 
5  per  cent  solution  of  one  of  the  recog¬ 
nized  commercial  disinfectants.  Wash  the 
trays  thoroughly  with  this  same  solution. 
Then  start  the  incubator  up,  running  it 
for  at  least  48  hours  before  any  eggs  are 
put  into  it.  It  should  run  at  desired  tem¬ 
perature  at  least  12  hours  before  eggs  are  - 
entrusted  to  it.  Such  a  machine  is  then 
ready  to  be  operated  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  of  the  manufacturer,  and  may 
receive  valuable  hatching  eggs.  Do  not 
hold  eggs  for  hatching  for  more  than  twTo 
weeks,  preferably  10  days.  Place  only 
selected  •eggs  in  the  trays,  none  weighing 
less  than  24  ounces  to  the  dozen.  If  these 
are  from  B.  W.  D.  blood-tested  hens,  the 
chances  for  a  high  percentage  hatch  are 
again  increased.  The  Department  of  Poul¬ 
try  Husbandry  recently  took  off  an  80.3 
per  cent  hatch  of  R.  I.  Reds,  eggs  from 
tested  stock,  and  machine  prepared  as  sug¬ 
gested  above. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Jarvis  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Maryland,  405;  A.  C.  Jones 
Poultry  Farm,  Delaware,  385 ;  Kerr 
Chickeries,  Inc.,  New  Jercey,  383. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Riverside 
Poultry  Yards,  540 ;  John  G.  Hall,  New 
Jersey,  382. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm, 
Massachusetts,  795 ;  Sunny  Vale  Poultry 
Farm,  Pennsylvania,  358 ;  Kerr  Chick¬ 
eries,  Inc.,  New  Jersey,  356. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. — White  Hen  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm,  New  Jersey,  654 ;  W.  A.  Eck- 
ard,  Michigan,  627 ;  Kerr  Cickeries,  Inc., 
New  Jersey,  619. 

Miscellaneous. — N.  J.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  not  competing  (White  Wyandottes), 
470  ;  Skylands  Farms,  New  York  (Mottled 
Houdans),  377;  A.  E.  Hampton,  New 
Jersey  (S.  C.  Black  Leghorns) ,  266  ;  Gil¬ 
bert’s  Light  Brahmas,  New  Jersey,  86. 


Cinders  in  Henhouse  Floor 

Can  you  give  me  any  advice  on  put¬ 
ting  cinders  in  my  henhouse  for  a 
floor?  I  want  to  mix  cinders,  sand  and 
cement,  and  am  wondering  if  this  would 
work  out  all  right  and  take  up  the 
dampness.  B.  I. 

Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Replying  to  your  inquiry,  j-ou  can 
make  a  fairly  good  cement  floor  from 
cinders,  sand  and  cement,  as  suggested. 
Putting  the  cement  on  hollow  tile  would 
he  better,  because  of  the  air  space.  But 
the  chief  cause  of  damp  poultry  houses 
is  lack  of  ventilation.  The  house  should 
have  ample  opening  in  front  and  be 
closed  on  the  other  three  sides.  Then 
there  will  he  ventilation  without  draft. 


Makes  Chicks  Grow 
Sturdy  and  Healthy 


Brings  Ultra  'Violet  Sun' 
light  Indoors ,  when  it  is 
Cold  and  Windy  Outdoors. 


✓'7’NSTEAD  of  exposing  your 
Jrj  chicks  to  rain,  mud,  wind  and 
cold,  raise  them  indoors  in 
brooder  houses  equipped  with 
CEL-O-GLASS  windows.  They  will 
grow  strong  and  sturdy  and  will  not 
develop  leg  weakness  and  become 
unthrifty  when  you  brood  them  in 
Cel-O-GLASS  houses,  because  CEL- 
O-GLASS  admits  the  vitalizing  Ultra- 
Violet  rays  of  the  sun. 


Young  Chicks  Need  the 
Benefit  of  Cel-Q-Qlass 

The  health-building  Ultra-Violet  rays  of 
the  sun  pass  freely  through  CEL-O-GLASS 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  all  that  is 
needed.  These  life-rays  help  chicks  to 
assimilate  the  calcium  and  phosphorous 
minerals  contained  in  feed  which  are 
necessary  for  building  bone,  blood  and 
feathers.  Glass  and  cloth  curtains  keep  the 
Ultra-Violet  rays  out.  If  you  want  to  raise 
all  your  chicks,  be  sure  to  use  genuine 

Cel-O-Glass. 


Where  To  Use  Cel-O-Qlass 

Use  CEL-O-GLASS  windows  or  curtains  on 
the  south  side  of  your  brooder  houses. 
This  is  where  the  sun  is  strongest.  Place 
feed  hoppers  near  the  CEL-O-GLASS.  Then 
watch  how  fast  and  sturdy  your  chicks 
grow. 

Durable  and  Economical 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  not  a  cloth.  It  is  very 
durable  and  because  it  lasts  for  so  many 
seasons,  it  is  very  economical.  Be  sure  you 
ask  for  and  get  genuine  CEL-O-GLASS.  If 
your  supply  dealer  does  not  carry  CEL-O- 
GlASS  write  us  for  the  name  of  one  near 
you  who  does.  Free  samples  and  poultry 
book  No.  12  gladly  sent  on  request. 

W.  H.  Allen,  the  noted  poultry  authority ,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  is  now  associated  with  us.  Write  him  about  your 
poultry  problems.  His  services  are  at  your  disposal. 


ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

21  Spruce  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

(c)  1928  Acetol  Products,  Inc. 


Pure-Fresh-Certif  ied 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  tor  both 

vitamins  A  and  D.  Stearin-free - won’t 

freeze.  Compare  these  prices  with  other 
biologically  tested  brands;  then  order 
where  your  money  goes  far  thest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Tin-Lined  Barrels  •  $37.00 
10  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  -  -  -  14.00 

5  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  -  •  •  7.50 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check,  postal  or  express  money  order  today. 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request. 

HY-VITA  FEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  35,  336  Water  St.,  New  York  City 


The  office  cynic’s  wife  has  found  a 
book  on  child  psychology  very  helpful, 
i  Site  uses  it  as  a  paddle.— Portland  Fx- 
|  press. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Incubating  and  Brooding 
Early  Chicks 

Not  so  long  ago  poultry-keepers  were 
urged  to  get  Winter  eggs  if  they  would 
secure  high  prices  and  materially  add 
to  their  yearly  profits.  We  were  taught 
through  our  agricultural  colleges  how 
to  feed  dry  mash,  wet  mash,  green  feed 
and  grain  in  the  correct  proportion,  so 
as  to  furnish  all  elements  needed  by  a 
hen  to  produce  eggs.  We  all  learned 
our  lessons  too  well.  Today  Winter 
eggs  are  so  plentiful  that  the  prices 
received  for  them  are  very  low.  At  the 
present  time  we  find  the  highest  prices 
are  paid  for  late  Summer  and  Fall  eggs. 
In  December  they  begin  to  decline  in 
price,  and  all  through  January  and 
February  there  is  a  decided  drop.  This 
continues  until  August,  when  prices 
again  begin  to  rise,  and  usually  reach¬ 
ing  the  peak  about  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember. 

How,  then,  shall  we  obtain  eggs  these 
months  of  highest  prices?  By  hatching 
our  pullets  early  enough,  that  they  will 
be  fully  matured  and  laying  by  August. 
A  Leghorn  should  be  five  months  old  at 
least  before  being  forced  for  laying, 
and  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes  and  the 
heavier  breeds  should  be  six  months.  I 
have  heax-d  of  Leghorns  laying  when 
less  than  four  months,  and  I  have  had 
Reds  and  Orpingtons  laying  at  the  age 
of  four  months  and  ten  days,  but  it 
does  not  pay  to  force  your  birds  at  this 
early  age.  The  pullets  themselves  are 
small,  not  having  had  time  to  reach 
full  size,  and  the  eggs  they  lay  ai-e  con¬ 
sequently  small  and  continue  to  remain 
so  for  a  longer  time  than  when  the 
pullet  has  had  time  to  develop  fully,  j 
Pullets  that  have  been  chilled  as  chicks,  i 
crowded,  kept  in  filthy  or  lice-infested 
quarters  will  not  develop  or  mature 
into  laying  birds  as  soon  as  those  prop¬ 
erly  housed,  kept  free  from  lice  and 
taught  to  roost  at  an  early  age. 

Leghorns,  then,  should  be  hatched 
the  first  of  March,  and  Reds,  Rocks, 
Wyandottes  and  the  heavier  breeds  in 
January  and  early  February.  To  hatch 
these  early  chicks  exrta  precaution  must 
be  taken  in  gathering  the  eggs  so  that 
they  do  not  become  chilled  in  the  nests. 
Eggs  to  be  incubated  should  not  be  kept 
longer  than  10  days.  The  fresher  they 
ai’e  the  better  the  hatch,  and  if  kept 
longer  than  five  days  before  putting  in 
the  incubator  they  should  be  turned 
once  a  day.  Every  operator  of  an  incu¬ 
bator  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  machine  and  follow  directions 
that  came  with  it  carefully.  No  two 
machines  are  run  just  alike  as  to  mois¬ 
ture  and  ventilation,  but  I  guess  they 
all  agree  that  the  correct  temperature 
is  103.  When  buying  a  machine  do  not 
purchase  one  too  small.  Machines 
hatch  better  if  not  run  to  full  capacity, 
and  usually  the  cheap  machine  is  the 
most  costly  in  the  end.  Buy  the  best 
you  can.  If  you  wish  to  brood  300 
chicks  at  a  time  you  should  have  a 
600-egg  machine.  Axxd  for  best  results, 
no  more  than  300  chicks  should  be  kept 
under  one  brooder.  Larger  flocks  are 
brooded  together,  I  know,  but  they  will 
not  do  as  well  as  a  fewer  number  kept 
together. 

As  a  rule  one  can  count  on  a  50  per 
cent  hatch  from  eggs  of  the  dual  pur¬ 
pose  breeds  and  65  to  75  per  cent  from 
Leghorn  eggs.  This  proportion  is  often 
exceeded,  but  I  am  quoting  an  average 
figure  that  any  one  should  expect.  Feed 
and  care  of  the  laying  flock,  with  the 
correct  number  of  males,  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  hatchability  of  the  eggs. 

One  week  or  five  days  before  you 
wish  to  start  the  eggs,  see  that  the 
incubator  is  properly  set  up  and  level ; 
if  new  or  if  old  see  that  the  lamp  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  supplied  with 
new  wicks,  thermometer  tested,  and  if 
a  hot-water  machine,  fill  the  tank  with 
clean  water.  Then  light  your  lamp  and 
follow  the  directions  that  came  with 
the  machine.  When  you  have  it  prop¬ 
erly  regulated  and  it  holds  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  103,  run  it  for  two  or  three 
days  until  you  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  it.  Then  put  in  your  eggs.  The 
cold  eggs  will  promptly  lower  the  tem¬ 
perature,  and  it  will  be  some  time  be¬ 
fore  it  again  registers  103.  But  leave 
it  alone.  In  due  time  it  will  warm  the 
eggs  and  be  all  right.  Do  not  touch  the 
regulator,  for  if  properly  regulated  in 
the  first  place  it  will  not  need  adjust¬ 
ing.  After  24  hours  you  must  take  out 
the  egg  trays  and  turn  the  eggs.  Turn 
twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening,  un¬ 
til  the  nineteenth  day. 

Some  incubator  manufacturers  rec¬ 
ommend  cooling  the  eggs  once  a  day 
and  some  do  not.  It  is  sxxpposed  to  act 


f  Better  Barn  and  Poultry  W 
Equipment  for  Less  Moneys 

Now  for  our  30th  Anniversary  the  old  reliable  DREW  LINE  ^ 
offers  you  the  finest  kind  of  Barn  and  Poultry  Equipment 
at  new  LOW  PRICES  that  will  surprise  and  delight  you.  1 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  Drew  has  built  only  the  best  quality  \ 
of  good,  common-sense,  practical  Barn  and  Poultry  Equipment — the 
kind  that  will  give  the  man  who  buys  it  the  longest  and  most  depend¬ 
able  service  at  the  lowest  cost  per  dollar  invested. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  you  need,  whether  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Water  Bowls,  Litter  Carriers,  Pens,  Ventilators,  etc.,  or  Poultry  Mash 
Feeders,  Waterers,  Nests,  Brooder  Stoves  or  Baby  Chick  equipment — 
the  DREW  Dealer  in  your  locality  can  supply  you  at  prices  that  will 
save  you  money. 

^  See  Your  Drew  Dealer 
I  See  What  You  Save 

If  you  want  the  utmost  in  service  and  satisfaction  at  the  lowest  cost- 
g#'  if  you  want  Barn  or  Poultry  Equipment  that  is  well  made — up  to  tl 
A  minute  in  every  detail  yet  low  in  prices — then  see  the  DREW  Dealer 
A  your  locality  and  compare  the  DREW  Line  point  for  point  with  ax 
ML  other.  See  what  you  save. 

BL  Send  for  This  New  FREE 
Ml  Book  Before  You  Buy 

Send  the  coupon  for  our  new  30th  Anniversary  DREW  LINE 
Catalog.  We  will  gladly  send  it  to  you  FREE  and  postpaid  and 
1~'X  1  m  also  the  name  of  the  DREW  LINE  Dealer  nearest  you.  This 

1  ah,  book  pictures  and  describes  the  complete  DREW  LINE  for 

V  mlwlF. Dairy  Barns,  Horse  Barns,  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses.  Send  the 

jjBKjfSK  coupon  for  your  copy  of  this  new  DREW  Catalog  today.  i 

Drew  Line  Company  J 

Dept.  517 

Fort  Atkinson,  Was.  ® 

Eimira,  n.y, 


THE  DREW  LINE  COMPANY,  Dept.  517 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  —  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

( Mail  to  the  Nearest  Office ) 

Please  send  your  new  30th  Anniversary  Catalog 
on  Barn  and  Poultry  Equipment.  Iam  interested 
ln  □  Bam  Equipment  □  Poultry  Equipment 


You  can  raise  from  90  to  95  per 
r  cent  of  your  young  hatches 
perhaps  100  per  cent  on 


Buttermilk  Starting  Mash. 
Buttermilk  Nutro  Growing  Mash 
Buttermilk  Mash  for  Layers 
Nursery  Chick  Food. 


'for Raising  Chicks 


Growing  Chick  Food. 
Quality  Scratch  Food. 


Costs  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send 
you  plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater,  for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The 
Putnam  Brooder  Heater  holds  1.  quart  of  oil 
and  burns  10  days  without  attention.  Try  the 
brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  When  ordering, 
please  give  your  dealer’s  name.,  Send  for  my 
free  Booklet,  “Poultry  Helps.”' 

I.  PUTNAM,  Inc.,  Route  364  A  Elmira,  N.Y. 


ALLEN 
V  MILLING 
COMPANY 

BOX  544 
ira  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  prices 
of  Allen’s  Guaran¬ 
teed  Foods  and  j 
interesting 
literature.  jam 


VITA  l)!*ANI> 

Cod  Lived  Oil 


(Trade  Mark  Registered  in  U.  S.  and  Canada) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Poultry 

Give  your  spring  chicks  a  good 
start — feed  them  VITA' BRAND. 

Barrel  (40  Imperial  or  48 13.  S.  Gallons) ....  $40.00 
Large  Cans  (10  Imperial  or  12  II.  S.  Gallons)  12.00 
Small  Cans  (5  Imperial  or  6  U.  S.  Gallons) . .  6.50 

(No  duty,  just  a  small  customs  entry  fee) 

Send  for  Circular 

YOCUM  FAUST  LIMITED 
Dept.  S  London,  Canada 


POULTRY  HOUSES 


Write  for  illustrated  circular,  prices,  etc. 

READY  CUT  COTTAGES  ANO  GARAGES 

If  interested  in  Garage ,  Cottage  or  Camp 
ask  for  our  48-page  Catalog . 

THAYER  PORTABLE  HOUSE  CO. 

28  Winchester  St.  Keene,  N.  H. 


Loid Prices 


for  Our 


Double  Spring  Profits 


HOME 


BROODER 


Ipi 

|ip| 

IF  you  are  in  the  Market  for  Metal  Roofing— Wire 
1  Fence— Barb  Wire  House  and  Roof  Paint,  at  a 
Price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Samples  and  Prices 
Free,  Write 

CONSUMERS*  MEG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

iy  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 
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■  ago  fw*0SN£r  J 

~  CORN  I 

pTESMEAl 


H 


c7Wr.  and  oJVLrs. 

discuss  the  cost  of  egg  production 


Mr. — Well,  it’ll  be  a  sad  time  for  us  roosters. 

Mrs. — So?  And  how  is  that? 

Mr. — Increasing  scarcity  of  hens.  Too  many  of ’em  going  to  the 
block  because  they  can’t  produce  enough  eggs  to  pay  their  keep. 

Mrs.— It’s  not  always  because  they  can’t  produce  enough 
eggs.  Sometimes  they  produce  a  great  many  eggs  but  it  costs  too 
much  to  produce  ’em.  No  fault  of  the  hens,  but  of  the  farmers. 

Mr. — How  are  you  going  to  remedy  that? 

Mrs. — My  boss  knows.  He  cuts  down  the  feed  bill  by  sub¬ 
stituting  DIAMOND  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL  for  part  of  the 
meat  scraps.  DIAMOND  carries  40%  minimum  protein  and  is 
highly  productive  of  eggs.  Also,  it  is  lower  in  fibre  than  meat. 
And  it  costs  only  two-thirds  as  much  as  meat  scraps,  mind  you. 

Mr. — H-m-m.  Our  boss  has  a  head  on  him,  eh? 

Mrs. — Well  I  guess.  He  knows  that  some  animal  protein  is 
necessary,  but  that  a  little  goes  a  long  way- Therefore  he  puts 
in  200  lbs.  of  DIAMOND  for  200  lbs.  of  meat  scraps,  in  a  ton  of 
mash.  Saves  $2.50  on  every  ton — $1.25  saved  for  every  100  lbs. 
of  DIAMOND  used  to  replace  100  lbs.  of 
meat.  And  just  as  many  eggs  or  more. 

Mr. — Then  you’re  not  headed  for  the 
block  for  awhile,  eh? 

Mrs.— Not  me.  I’ll  be  in  your  old  harem 
for  a  long,  long  time. 


Try  DIAMOND  as  suggested.  Poultry  feeders 
and  poultry  feed  manufacturers  elsewhere 
are  finding  that  it  pays.  Write  us  for  cir¬ 
cular  containing  a  good  egg  mash  formula. 

Ration  Service  Dept. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

17  Battery  Place  New  York  City  40%  Protein 


More  Chicken  and  Egg  Money ! 

<60  per  hen  a  year  easily  made  with  the  help  of  our 
most  practical  and  interesting  journal. 

The  pOULTRY  ITEM  yf  Mr™th%T£al 

*  Bo*  66,  Sellemille,  Pa.  onlV  I  UC 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED, 
BRAN  AND  MIDDLING  BAGS 

We  pay  5c  eaeli  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots  of  100  or 
more  bags.  Reference  Community  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

J.BLEICIIFELD  BAG&BURLAPC0., 15  Peckham  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


OUR  1928  CATALOG  *Tefs"Sm. 

8i  pages  showing  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies  in 
the  world.  (Over  300  items.)  Write  today  for  your  copy 
—FREE.  BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  C-42,  Quincy,  III. 


IMPORTED  PEAT  MOSQ 

I  (Ground  Peat)  U 

Clean,  safe  and  economical  as  a  poultry 
litter  or  for  horticultural  purposes.  Send 
$3.00  for  a  large  trial  bale  (covers  80  sq, 
ft..  3  in.  deep)  f.  o.  b.  Boston. 

C.  E.  BUELL,  Inc.,  131  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  directfromiargestmanufacturersof  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1841. 
Try  our  “Kel-Soh”.  Prevents  hog-cholera  absolutely. 

It.  MncKELLA  It’S  SONS  CO..  J'eekskill,  N.Y. 


These  Amazing 

Buckeye 

J brooders 
willlncreaseyoiir 
Poultry  Profits 


They’ll  save  your  baby  chicks.  They’ll  stop  your 
baby  chick  losses.  They’ll  help  you  make  more  money 
from  your  poultry  than  you’ve  ever  made  before. 
Our  big  free  book  explains  everything — how  Buck¬ 
eye  brooders  save  time,  save  work,  save  chicks,  in¬ 
crease  profits.  Send  for  it  today.  Don’t  wait. 

World’s  Greatest  Coal-Burning  Brooder 

More  than  a  quarter  million  farmers 
and  poultry  raisers  know  the  amaz¬ 
ing  chick-saving  ability  of  the 
Buckeye  Coal-Burning  Brood¬ 
er.  The  stove  is  bigger — holds 
more  coal  —  gives  more 
heat  —  burns  longer.  cvV’SC 

Double  check  draft  Vtrffyi 

automatically  regulated, 
provides  constant  correct  tem¬ 
perature.  Buckeye  stops  baby 
chick  losses.  It  raises  more  chicks.  It  increases  profits. 


A  Revolutionary  Invention 

»the  Buckeye  “Rite-Keat” 

The  Buckeye  “Rite-Heat”_  Brooder  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  other  oil-burning  brooder  ever 
built.  It’s  the  brooder  that  gives  unlimited 
heat.  It’s  the  brooder  that  automatically  pro¬ 
vides  accurate  and  dependable  heat  regulation. 
It  operates  with  practically  no  attention — no 
bother,  no  getting  up  at  nights.  It  broods  up 
to  1,000  chicks  at  one  time.  They  don’t  get 
chilled,  overheated,  or  smothered  to  death. 
They  live.  Your  profits  grow. 

Write  £or 

FREE  BOOK 

Our  free  book  tells  all  about 
these  sensational  Brooders.  It 
tells  how  Buckeye  Incuba¬ 
tors  hatch  more  chicks.  It 
tells  how  to  make  more  money 
^  from  your  poultry.  It’s  FREE.  Write 
for  it  TODAY. 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
3060 Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


the  same  as  when  the  hen  leaves  the 
nest  to  exercise  and  eat,  in  the  process 
of  natural  incubation.  The  first  week 
I  do  not  cool  the  eggs  only  as  I  take 
the  trays  out  to  turn  the  eggs.  The 
second  week  I  cool  the  eggs  while  I  am 
cleaning  and  filling  the  lamp.  The  third 
week  I  cool  a  little  longer.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  you  turn  or  handle  the  eggs 
before  filling  the  lamp.  Never  touch 
hatching  eggs  with  kerosene  on  your 
hands. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  eggs 
are  tested.  Testing  is  explained  in  the 
directions  with  all  incubators.  The  clear 
or  infertile  eggs  are  removed  and  can 
be  used  as  food  or  in  baking,  as  they 
are  perfectly  wholesome.  (Unless  you 
have  made  a  mistake  in  your  test,  and 
then  it  would  not  be  an  infertile  egg.) 
There  will  also  be  some  weak  germs 
that  have  died  since  incubation  started. 
These  can  be  detected  by  blood  rings. 
These  eggs  must  be  removed  also  and 
destroyed. 

You  test  again  on  the  14th  and  19th 
days.  At  the  end  of  the  test  on  the 
19th  day,  the  incubator  is  closed  and 
not  opened  again  until  the  hatch  is  over, 
usually  the  morning  of  the  22d  day. 
The  third  week,  and  especiailly  the  last 
few  days,  the  temperature  in  the  incu¬ 
bator  is  inclined  to  go  up,  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  must  be  watched  frequently. 
The  chicks  in  the  eggs  are  generating 
heat,  and  to  avoid  overheating  the  lamp 
will  have  to  be  turned  down  gradually 
the  third  week.  It  is  not  wise  to  alter 
the  regulator,  unless  you  have  had 
much  experience  with  that  particular 
incubator. 

After  the  chicks  hatch  and  are  well 
dried  off,  remove  to  a  warm  brooder, 
previously  prepared  for  them.  If  the 
brooder  was  used  last  season  it  must 
be  thoroughly  cleaned,  disinfected  and 
sprayed  for  lice.  Run  your  brooder  fire 
for  at  least  a  week  during  cold  weather 
before  placing  chicks  in  brooder.  You 
can  then  be  sure  you  know  how  to  con¬ 
trol  it,  and  the  fii’e  won’t  be  going  out 
some  cold  night. 

The  temperature  under  the  hover,  at 
the  level  of  a  chick’s  back,  must  be  kept 
at  100  degrees  the  first  week.  Then 
gradually  reduce  a  little  each  week. 
But  watch  the  chicks.  They  will  tell 
you  if  they  are  warm  enough.  If  they 
huddle  and  have  a  plaintive  cheep,  they 
are  cold  and  want  more  heat.  If  they 
refuse  to  remain  under  the  hover  at  all, 
it  is  probably  too  warm  there  for  them. 
Adjust  your  regulator.  When  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  correct  they  will  form  a 
circle  at  the  edge  of  the  hover  when 
settling  down  for  the  night.  Too  much 
heat  is  as  bad  as  chilling.  In  either 
case  you  will  have  bowel  trouble  and 
lose  many  chicks. 

The  first  day  the  chicks  should  have 
nothing  but  fresh  water  and  chick-size 
grit.  The  grit  is  important.  Chicks 
have  no  teeth,  and  when  hatched  have 
no  gravel  or  grit  in  their  gizzards  to 
grind  the  grain  they  may  eat.  When 
24  to  36  hours  old,  or  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  cheep  and  act  hungry  and 
water  and  grit  no  longer  satisfies  them, 
I  feed  baby-chick  grain.  It  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  cracked  corn,  cracked  wheat, 
cut  oats  and  some  maize.  After  three 
days  I  begin  feeding  a  dry  chick  mash. 
There  are  several  well-known  and  reli¬ 
able  brands  on  the  market.  Then,  as  I 
have  plenty  of  sour  milk,  I  begin  feed¬ 
ing  sour  milk  at  one  week  of  age.  If  I 
have  any  bread  crusts  I  soak  them  in 
it,  and  later  as  the  chicks  get  bigger  I 
buy  stale  bread  of  a  bakery.  How  they 
do  eat  and  grow. 

At  10  days  of  age  I  begin  feeding 
chopped  cabbage.  This  I  alternate  with 
cut  sprouted  oats.  I  chop  the  cabbage 
rather  fine,  so  they  can  eat  readily. 
The  oats  I  sprout  in  the  brooder  house 
in  front  of  a  window.  As  the  oats  grow 
up  to  three  or  four  inches  high,  I  cut 
them  off  with  a  pair  of  old  shears.  I 
then  cut  again,  so  they  are  about  an 
inch  in  length.  What  a  time  they  have 
flying  around  and  chasing  each  other 
for  those  green  morsels.  The  oats  are 
left  in  the  sprouter  and  soon  grow  up 
again  long  enough  to  cut.  I  keep  cut¬ 
ting  until  they  turn  yellow  and  brown, 
then  I  throw  them  away  and  start  a 
fresh  pan.  I  have  four  square  14-in. 
pans,  which  I  keep  alternating. 

As  it  is  severe  Winter  weather  most 
of  the  time  and  chicks  cannot  go  out¬ 
doors,  they  would  soon  have  leg  weak¬ 
ness  and  become  unable  to  walk  if  they 
were  not  fed  cod-liver  oil.  I  begin  feed¬ 
ing  the  oil  about  the  same  time  I  start 
feedings  of  the  green  feed.  I  use  one 
tablespoonful  to  a  quart  of  the  mash 
and  mix  it  in  well  with  my  hands.  The 
chicks  eat  readily  of  it.  They  also  seem 
to  relish  coal  ashes,  and  I  keep  a  pan 
of  coal  ashes  from  the  brooder  stove  in 
one  corner,  where  they  eat  and  wallow 
to  their  heart’s  content.  (The  coal 


ashes  are  always  put  outdoors  to  cool 
before  putting  in  their  pan.)  Chicks 
can  he  grown  just  as  successfully  in 
.Tanuarv  and  February  by  following  the 
above  methods  as  they  can  in  April  or 
May.  Of  course,  a  fire  has  to  be  kept 
for  them  a  little  longer,  but  the  cost  of 
that  is  negligible.  According  to  accu¬ 
rate  figures  kept  by  me,  it  costs  me 
just  10  cents  a  day  for  coal  for  my  500 
chick  size  brooder.  Then  there  is  an¬ 
other  advantage.  The  bi’oilers  bring 
twice  as  much  as  those  hatched  later 
and  disposed  of  when  every  one  is  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  broilers. 

Will  they  grow  as  fast,  you  may  ask. 
Well,  I  weighed  one  today  that  was 
just  five  weeks  old  and  he  weighed  one 
pound,  a  gain  of  14  lb.  the  past  week. 
Can  any  of  your  Summer-hatched  chicks 
equal  that?  My  broilers,  since  hatch¬ 
ing  early,  have  averaged  214  to  214  lbs. 
at  two  months  old.  Last  year  some 
January  hatched  chicks,  which  were 
held  over  for  show  purposes,  weighed 
5  lbs.  in  May.  These  were  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Still  another  advantage 
which  means  a  lot  to  me  and  probably 
would  to  other  farm  women  who  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  gardening,  is  that 
when  one  wants  to  devote  a  lot  of  time 
to  their  garden  the  incubating  and 
brooding  of  chicks  is  done,  and  one  has 
lots  more  time  to  do  the  thousand  and 
one  things  the  garden  is  calling  for. 

MRS.  C.  D.  VAN  ALSTINE. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fat  Fowls 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  keep 
my  pullets  from  getting  too  fat?  They 
are  hungry  all  the  time,  gooble  every 
morsel  of  feed  greedily  as  if  they  were 
starved ;  dig  and  scratch  all  day ;  eat 
nearly  all  the  straw  they  get  for 
scratch  litter ;  also  keep  eating  the 
straw  which  I  put  in  the  nests.  I 
kiilled  one  February  Barred  Rock  pul¬ 
let  for  Christmas  dinner,  weighed  6 
lbs. ;  almost  a  half  inch  of  fat  on  the 
back,  and  inside  the  chunk  of  fat 
around  the  stomach  when  rendered 
filled  a  large  cup.  I  am  afraid  that 
they  are  too  fat  to  last.  e.  d. 

Pike  Co.,  Pa. 

You  need  have  little  fear  that  your 
pullets  will  get  too  fat  to  lay  if  they 
are  given  room  in  which  to  exercise 
and  have  a  ration  well  balanced  be¬ 
tween  grain  and  mash,  with  green  or 
vegetable  foods  in  addition.  The  heavy 
breeds  are  more  inclined  to  lay  on  in¬ 
ordinate  amounts  of  fat  if  full  fed,  but, 
even  these,  should  not  get  too  fat  to 
lay. 

When  laying,  the  production  of  eggs 
keeps  down  the  amount  of  body  fat 
stored  and  the  problem  is  to  keep  the 
birds  fat  enough.  When  not  laying  the 
heavy  breeds  take  on  fat  easily  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  limit  the  amount 
of  fattening  food  given.  I  should  feed 
the  flock  all  the  grain  that  they  will 
eat  at  night,  regardless  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture.  If  lights  are  not  used,  they  will 
have  empty  crops  before  morning  and  a, 
long  fast  before  breakfast,  m.  b.d. 


Brooding  Baby  Chicks 

I  have  just  read  about  the  use  of! 
peat  moss  for  baby  chicks  on  page  140. 
I  am  a  very  small  raiser  of  chicks 
compared  with  those  who  have  4,000, 
but  I  am  offering  a  suggestion  which  I 
found  invaluable  up  to  the  first  feeding 
time.  I  put  some  clean  old  rags  under 
the  hovers  and  they  found  nothing  to 
pick  there,  with  a  wire  around  to  keep 
them  from  the  peat  moss. 

Then  I  also  got  some  old  window 
shades,  hung  them  the  same  as  in  my 
home,  pulled  them  down  and  kept  my 
brooder  dark,  to  let  them  sleep  those 
first  few  hours.  Even  after  I  begin  to 
feed  them  I  darkened  my  house  twice 
a  day.  They  are  little  and  need  lots 
of  sleep.  I  applied  the  same  method 
to  them  as  my  babies.  From  100  chicks 
I  had  4S  pullets  to  put  into  the  laying 
house.  MRS.  j.  w.  K. 


“And  were  you  good  children?”  we 
asked  them,  for  they  had  spent  the  holi¬ 
day  with  their  grandmother.  “We  were 
little  angels,”  said  Doris  modestly.  “Do 
you  know  what  grandmother  does?  Every 
time  a  child  calls  her  a  dumbbell  the  child 
has  to  go  to  bed.” — Chicago  Evening  Post. 
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Hundreds  of  thousands  of  poultry  raisers  now  start  their  chicks 
in  a  new  way.  Death  loss  is  cut  to  a  minimum.  Chicks  grow 
stronger  and  faster.  The  cost  is  small.  Results  are  amazing.  Makes 
big  profits.  The  new  method  is  simply  this:  Science  discovered 
that  window  glass  prevented  the  sun’s  ultra-violet  rays  from  pass¬ 
ing  through.  Chicks  cooped  up  behind  glass  were  robbed  of  these 
rays  and  became  sickly.  They  contracted  rickets.  Their  bones  were 
soft  and  spongy.  Growth  was  very  slow.  Death  loss  was  high. 
GLASS  CLOTH  admits  these  valuable  rays.  By  using  GLASS 
CLOTH  windows  it  was  found  these  troubles  were  avoided.  Tests 
were  made  where  25%  of  the  chicks  under  glass  died,  but  not  one  died 
under  GLASS  CLOTH.  Under  this  new  material  chicks  developed  bet¬ 
ter  and  faster  and  grew  into  more  valuable  layers.  Put  up  GLASS 
CLOTH  windows  on  the  sunny  side  of  your  brooder  house  this  spring. 

Give  your  chicks  plenty  of  ultra-violet  rays.  End  death  losses.  GLASS 
CLOTH  is  cheap  and  easy  to  put  up.  It  repays  its  cost  many  times 
over.  Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Trial  Offer  and  order  a  roll  todav. 


Ideal 


HOT  BEDS 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  covering  for  hot  beds.  Costs  a 
fraction  as  much  as  glass  and  gives  far 
better  results.  Vegetables  and  flowers 
mature  weeks  earlier  and  produce  big¬ 
ger  yields  because  GLASS  CLOTH  ad¬ 
mits  the  life-giving  ultra-violet  rays  of 
the  sun.  (Plain  glass  stops  them.) 
Plants  grow  stronger  and  hardier  and 
transplant  better.  Under  glass,  plants 
grow  weak  and  spindley  for  want  of 
ultra-violet  light.  Under  GLASS  CLOTH 
they  are  sturdy  and  well  developed. 
GLASS  CLOTH  admits  the  sun’s  heat 
and  insulates  against  cold.  Scatters 
light  to  all  parts  of  the  frame.  Try 
GLASS  CLOTH  on  your  hot  beds  this 
year.  Take  advantage  of  the  special 
trial  offer. 


Glass  Cloth 
Forcing  Caps 
Pay  Big 
Profits 


GLASS  CLOTH  Forcing  Caps  put  your 
truck  crops  on  the  market  3  to  6  weeks 
ahead  of  regular  season.  Placed  over 
seed  hills  soon  as  planted  they  make 
little  hot  beds  for  each  hill.  Insures 
germination  and  perfect  stand.  Crop 
not  delayed  by  unseasonable  weather. 
Quick,  healthy  growth  gives  you  benefit 
of  early  market  high  prices.  For  prices 
and  sizes  see  catalog. 


New  Material  Has 
Super-Strength 

No  Increase  in  Price 

A  new  cloth  of 
tr  e  mendous 
strength  is 
being  used  in 
GLASS CLOTH 
this  year.  Photo 
__  shows  nine  peo- 

IFfi  P 1 e  >  total 

B  UL— a  weight  over 

half  a  ton, 
standing  on  a  small  frame  of  the  new 
material.  “Tough  as  boot  leather.”  No 
ordinary  accident  can  tear  it.  No  in¬ 
crease  in  price.  Biggest  value  ever  of¬ 
fered  in  a  glass  substitute.  You  could 
compare  samples  in  the  dark  and  you 
would  choose  GLASS  CLOTH  every 
time. 


Sold  by  Thousands  of  Dealers 

Dealers  all  over  the  United  States  now 
sell  GLASS  CLOTH.  If  there  is  a 
GLASS  CLOTH  dealer  near  you  we 
want  you  to  buy  from  him.  But  if  not, 
we  will  be  glad  to  fill  your  order  from 
our  nearest  factory.  When  buying  from 
a  dealer  be  sure  to  look  for  the  name 
“GLASS  CLOTH”  printed  on  the  mar¬ 
gin.  It  is  your  way  of  telling  that  you 
are  buying  the  new,  super-strength  ma¬ 
terial.  It  is  your  assurance  of  extra 
value  and  your  protection  against  in¬ 
ferior  quality. 

Note  to  Dealers 

We  want  a  dealer  in  every  community. 
Where  we  have  none  we  are  forced  to 
fill  orders  direct.  You  might  as  well 
have  this  business.  Over  100  jobbers 
now  stock  GLASS  CLOTH.  Order  a 
dealer  roll  from  your  jobber  today,  or, 
if  he  does  not  have  it,  write  us  direct, 
giving  his  name. 


Paid  Mrs.  Anderson 

Mrs.  Emil  Anderson  writes :  “After 
losing  money  on  our  chicks  last  year 
we  used  GLASS  CLOTH  with  remark¬ 
able  success  this  year.  We  lost  only  10 
out  of  400  chicks.  That  is  wonderful. 
Not  only  did  we  raise  almost  every 
chick,  but  they  have  grown  faster  and 
are  healthier  than  any  we  ever  raised 
before.  We  are  expecting  they  will  lay 
in  October  if  they  keep  on  at  this  rate.” 

Gurney  Has  Wonderful  Success 

Mr.  Gurney,  of  the  great  Gurney  seed 
house  at  Yankton,  S.  D.,  has  this  to  say  : 
“We  have  used  a  great  many  thousand 
yards  of  Glass  Cloth  this  Spring.  We 
used  it  for  growing  baby  chicks,  hot 
beds,  etc.  We  find  it  superior  to  glass, 
as  it  gives  us  healthier  chicks,  sturdier 
plants,  and  we  find  it  very  durable.  We 
have  sold  a  good  many  thousand  yards 
to  our  customers  and  have  never  had  a 
complaint  from  anyone. 

“We  have  also  had  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess  with  Glass  Cloth  where  we  have 
used  it  in  the  Winter  time  to  make  our 
hens  lay.  The  increase  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs  was  wonderful.  We  find 
that  our  chickens  are  a  great  deal 
healthier  under  this  material  than  they 
are  under  glass.  We  would  not  think  of 
growing  chicks  without  Glass  Cloth.” 

P.  S.  Gurney. 

In  this  letter  you  have  the  word  of 
an  authority.  He  used,  not  a  few  yards, 
but  thousands.  For  baby  chicks,  for 
hot  beds  and  for  Winter  eggs  results 
were  splendid.  Such  results  are  ready 
and  waiting  for  you.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  put  up  the  Glass  Cloth.  The  sun 
does  the  rest.  Order  a  Special  Trial 
Offer  roll  today.  It  will  pay  you. 


TURNER  BROS.,  Dept.  7816 


Write  Nearest  BLADEN,  NEBR. 
Office  WELLINGTON,  OHIO 


Address 


Town  . State  . 

NOTE:  Tear  out  this  coupon  now.  It  is  good 
with  us  and  with  our  dealers  for  a  trial  order 
of  GLASS  CLOTH  (any  amount)  at  the  spe¬ 
cial  prices  noted  above.  ! 

- — - - - - - - - 1 

COPYRIGHT,  1928,  BY  TURNER  BROS. 


TURNER  BROS.,  DEPT.  7816, 

BLADEN,  NEBR.  WELLINGTON,  OHIO  * 

Herewith  is  $ . for  which  I  am  to  re-  I 

eeive . rolls  of  GLASS  CLOTH  at  the  ad-  | 

vertised  trial  offer  price.  If  not  satisfied  ■ 
after  10  days’  use  I  may  return  it  and  you  * 
will  refund  my  money. 


Name 


This  year  GLASS  CLOTH  is  using 
a,  new  super-strength  material  that 
gives  you  double  the  value  at  no  in¬ 
crease  in  price.  It  gives  you  more  for 
your  money  than  any  material  we  have 
ever  offered. 

To  introduce  this  new  material  the 
following  special  offer  is  being  made 
by  us  and  by  all  of  our  dealers :  $5 
buys  a  big_roll  45  ft.  long  and  one  yard 
wide.  135  sq.  ft.  Will  cover  scratch 
shed  9x15  ft. 

Order  a  roll  today.  LTse  ;t  for  your 
brooder  house,  hen  house  and  hot  beds. 
If  after  10  days’  use,  you  do  not  like 
it  better  than  glass  or  any  glass  sub¬ 
stitute  you  may  return  it  and  we  will 
refund  your  money. 

Samples  and  catalog,  showing  how 
it  can  be  used  FREE  on  request.  Com¬ 
mon  sense  instruction,  “Success  with 
Baby  Chicks,”  given  with  each  order. 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  sold  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  dealers.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  have  it,  order  from  us  direct. 

Genuine  GLASS  CLOTH  is  made 
only  by  Turner  Bros.  Patented.  No 
other  material  has  the  same  weather 
resisting  formula.  To  protect  you 
against  imitations  we  place  the  name 
“GLASS  CLOTH”  on  every  yard. 
Look  for  it  when  buying. 

Do  not  let  another  year  go  by  with¬ 
out  getting  the  profits  GLASS 
CLOTH  will  bring  you.  Place  your 
order  today. 


How  Poultry  Raisers  Use 


to  Prevent  Death  Loss 


Among  Baby  Chicks 


380 


<Jhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed 
ing  birds  selected  and  leg-banded  by 
expert  trained  by  Poultry  Dept.,  Ohio 
State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  14c 
each.  Light  Brahmas,  20c  each.  Write 
for  special  price  on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


25 


S.  C.  W  and  Br.  Leghorns  S3. 50 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  4.00 
S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  -  4.00 

S.  C.  W.L.Wyckoff  Strain  G  OO  ........  --  -----  OB 

Assorted  Chicks  •  •  •  3.00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

100  %  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA 


50 

$6.50 

7.50 

7.50 

10.50 

5.00 


100 

$12 

14 

•14 

20 

9 


500 

$57.50 
62  50 

62.50 
95.00 

42.50 


1000 

$110 

130 

130 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


26 

50 

*8.50 

*6.50 

4.00 

7.50 

4.25 

8.00 

8.50 

6.50 

8.75 

6.00 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns.. 

Barred  Rocks . 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.75 

fyc  less  in  600  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots, 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL,  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterviUe,  Pa. 


100 

*18.00 
14.00 
15.00 
13.00 
9.00 
Full  count.  100  * 
Bank  reference. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 
Free  Range  Stock. 

Writa  for  prices.  Prompt  Live  Delivery. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  D.  BCOTT,  Prop.  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to 

7  lbs.  Kxt.iftQuality  Chic  1;8  from  thorough¬ 
bred  matings  any  week  after  February 
14th,  at  *10  per  100;  $77  per  600;  SI  GO 
per  1000.  10  per  cent  books  your  order.  Circular  FREE. 
Robert  Clauser,  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


100*  LIVE  ARRIVAL,  GUARANTEED 

lOO  500  lOOO 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $12  $57.50  $110 

Brown  Leghorns  -  •  •  12  57.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks  -  14  67.50  130 

R.  I.  Reds .  14  67.50  130 

Black  Minorcas  ...  -  14  67.50  130 

Mixed .  9  42.50  80 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


Member  I.  B.  C.A. 


"MARTIN’S  STRAIN” 

White  Wyandotte, 
Uleh’s  Superior  White 
and  Barred  Rock 

Strong  chicks  from  healthy 
stock.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices. 

JAS.  E.  TILSH  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


/nr  J  J  F/n  FJr  C*  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
\*rll  LiVO  White  Leghorns 

Well-hatched,  well-bred,  from  best  heavy  egg  strains. 
Lowest  possible  prices  for  really  pood  chicks.  100 *  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


Zeller’s  Extra  Quality  Chicks 

Barron  English  Large  Type  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks.  Trapnested,  production 
bred  matings,  $16  per  100,  $71  per  600,  $150 
per  1000.  Also  quality  White  Wyandottes, 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Circular  free.  10* 
EDGAR  A.  ZELLER,  2014  Manada  St,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

We  offer  some  Rock  Chicks  from  Pennsylvania  State 
Sealed  Leg  Banded — Certified. 

Ship  C  O.  D. 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns... 

Mixed  Chicks . .  . 

We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100*  good,  strong 
chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
j.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Props-,  Star  Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 


25  50  100 

*8.75  *7.25  *14.00 
8.25  6.25  12.00 

2.50  4,75  9.00 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


25 

Wh.  Leghorns  $3.50 

Barred  Rocks  4  00 

R.  I.  Reds  4-00 

Mixed  2.  Jo 

Stony  Point  Hatchery 


50 


100 


500 


1000 


$6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

7.50  14.00  67.60  130 

7  50  14.00  67.60  130 

5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

8.  C.  Reds . $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

Barred  Rocks...  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Leghorns..  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  6.00  9.00 

500  lots,  YiC  less— 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  JLAUVEK  •  MeALISTEUVILLE,  PA. 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  2c. 
Rocks,  Reds,  1  4c.  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  1 5c.  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100*  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


CHICKS  and  DUX  C.O.D. 

Fine  pure-bred  chicks  and  baby  ducks  at  prices  to  fit 
your  poeketbook.  Pedigreed  males  and  selected  fe¬ 
males  make  chicks  of  finest  quality.  Free  poultry  book 
and  catalog.  Get  details  of  our  liberal  C.  O.  D.  offer. 

COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO.,  Box  124,  TIRO,  0. 


Quality  Leghorn  Chicks  Strain 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  at  moderate  prices.  Every  chick 
hatched  from  our  own  breeders.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Circular.  ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  f  II  I  T  K  <S 
WHITE  LEGHORN  O  n  lUl  A  Q 

April . $12.00  per  100  $110.00  per  1000 

May  10.00  per  100  90.00  per  1000 

Postage"  Paid.  100*  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Eggs  laid  by  breeders  on  our 
own  farm.  S.  C.  White  Leg- 

— - horns  100*  Barron  strain. 

Barred  P.  Rocks  (Van  ’Winkles.)  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalog.  THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  Milleratown,  Penna. 

Chicks  $1  Do  wn  E7  Si 

delivery  guaranteed.  Reds,  Rocks,  $18;  all  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  $ll;all  Wyandottes, Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  $14. 
Free  circular  explains.  MAPLE  GROVE  CHICKERY,  Leipsic,  Ohio 

Quality  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

SU.OO  per  10.10.  Special  prices  on  lots  of  500  and  1000. 
THOMPSONTOWN  HATCHERY  Box  2  TH0MPS0NT01YN,  PA. 

Leghorns,  200  Egg  Strain 
*■  vlil  U IV  a  I .  w.  HAMBLIN  WILSON.  H.  Y 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Insure  Your  Profits 

With  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

CHICKS 


Bred  from  thousands  of  officially  banded 
breeding  hens  with  long  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestry. 

$12.00  Per  100  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection.  100*  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


BUY 
HOFF’S 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and 
vitality.  My  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels  are  direct  from 
Tancred  Farms,  Kent,  Wash,  and  are  bred  from  trap- 
nested  birds  with  records  of  251  to  290  eggs.  My  chicks 
are  reasonable  in  price,  satisfactory  and  profitable. 
Every  breeder  is  Certified,  banded  and  Blood  Tested  by 
N.  J.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  One  of  the  pioneer  baby 
chick  producers  with  40  years  experience  and  my  plant 
is  not  so  large  but  what  every  order  receives  my  personal 
attention.  It’s  to  your  interest  to  send  for  my  chick 
catalog  before  you  order  chicks  for  1928. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  No.  115,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Especially  Selected  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Our 
breeding  birds  are  carefully  selected  by  an  expert 
trained  and  authorized  by  Ohio  State  University. 

ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD— 
Send  Only  $1.00 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  Anconas,  White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Black 
Leghorns,  *  1  2.76  per  100.  Barred, White  and  BuffRocks, 
•  14.75.  Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Silver  Laced  Wy¬ 
andottes,  S.C.  and  R.C.R.I.  Reds,  Buffi  and  White  Orping¬ 
tons,  *15.75.  Light  Brahmas,  *1  9.76.  Circular  free. 
Bellefontaine  Baby  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Belief ontaine,  Ohio 


“VITALITY”  DoU’ 


Baby  Chicks 

Our  17th  year  hatching  from  heavy 
laying  Hogan  tested  flocks.  White, 
Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  $12 
per  100;  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Rocks,  $15  per  100;  R.  I.  Reds,  $15 
per  100;  Broilers,  $9  per  100.  Special 
prices  on  500  lots.  100$  live  delivery  to  your 
door.  Free  illustrated  Catalog. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS  from  pure  bred,  free  range 
flock — Anconas,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Leghorns. 
No  fancy  prices.  Chicks  from  flocks  under  State  Super¬ 
vision  at  slight  advance  in  price.  My  interest  in  my 
customers  does  not  end  with  the  sale  of  chicks.  I  guaran¬ 
tee  satisfaction  also.  100*  delivery.  Write  for  Circular. 
SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHERY.  Millersburg,  Pa. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes... $4.50  $8.50  $16.00  $77.50  $150 

Hocks  or  Reds .  4  00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3.50  8.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5  00  9.00  42.50  80 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  1 0056  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  booklet  free. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 


"SINGLE  COMB" 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapneat  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  egga.  Now  booking  ordera  for  hatching 
egge  and  baby  chiclce  Feb.,  Mar..  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directiona  with  all  ordera.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

25  SO  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brawn  Leghorn*..  $3.75  $6.50  $12.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.2?  14.00 

S.  C.  Red. .  4.00  7.25  14.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler* .  3.00  5.50  9.00 

Bank  reference.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Older  from  this  ad  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  10C0  lots.  Circular  free. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM  •  •  Cocolamus,  Pa, 


BLOOD-TESTED 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  CHICKS 

15,000  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested,  culled 
for  high  egg  production  and  are  regu¬ 
larly  inspected.  Prices  reasonable.W  rite 
for  catalog  stating  number  you  desire. 

MASSANUTTEN  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  3311,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


STICKLER'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these 
matings  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed,  any  week  after 
Feb.  15th  at  *16  per  100— *77  per  500— 
S150  per  1000.  10*  books  order.  Also  extra 
flue  White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  L.  Wyandottes.  Catalog  free. 


L.  F.  Strickler  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


CHICKS! 


Breeder*  on  Our  Farm. 

Wyckoff  Leghorns. 
5,000  Chicks  Weekly. 


First  batch  February  27th.  Prices  furnished  on  request. 
A  deposit  of  $5.00  per  100  chicks  required  with  order. 
Refund  if  ordering  dates  are  filled.  State  when  order¬ 
ing  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  vf*' 


Breed  Hquuos  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  bow  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  passes.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established 27  years. 


Pheasants  and  Crop 
Destruction 

Shall  the  pheasant  be  exonerated  or 
convicted  of  the  alleged  depredations 
on  farmers’  crops? 

To  decide  the  issue,  analysis  have 
been  made  of  pheasants’  crops  by  a 
Farm  Bureau  manager,  a  Cornell  or¬ 
nithological  professor  and  an  inspector 
of  the  State  Conservation  Department. 
Their  reports  differ  widely,  but  the 
observations  were  made  in  different 
seasons.  All  Western  New  York  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  issue,  and  one  side  has 
proposed  that  laws  to  permit  farmers 
to  destroy  crop-damaging  pheasants  be 
submitted  to  the  Legislature. 

From  the  various  observations  made 
by  the  experts,  together  with  farmers’ 
statements,  the  evidence  seems  to  con¬ 
vict  the  pheasant  as  a  harmful  rather 
than  a  harmless  bird. 

The  matter  came  abruptly  to  atten¬ 
tion  when  Inspector  Morris  W.  Brack¬ 
ett,  of  the  Conservation  Department, 
recently  released  a  report  of  an  an¬ 
alysis  made  by  him  last  Fall  on  the 
crops  of  six  pheasants.  The  pheasants 
were  shot  and  examined  as  an  answer 
to  the  receipt  of  a  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  regarding  the  destruction  of 
crops.  Two  of  the  birds  were  shot  in 
a  cornfield,  one  in  a  tomato  patch  and 
three  in  a  wheatfield.  The  crops  of  the 
six  birds  were  carefully  examined  and 
found  to  contain  principally  weed  seeds. 
Pigeon  grass  and  ragweed  seeds  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  material,  and  others  in 
lesser  quantities  were  clover,  dock  and 
wild  grape  seeds.  One  pheasant’s  crop 
revealed  a  single  kernel  of  corn,  an¬ 
other  a  pea  bean,  and  a  third  four 
choke  cherry  stones.  Just  the  single 
kernel  of  corn  and  the  lone  pea  bean 
were  the  only  stolen  sweets,  and  this 
convinced  Inspector  Brackett  that  the 
pheasant  had  been  a  much  -  maligned 
bird. 

Immediately  following  the  release  of 
Inspector  Brackett’s  report,  Farm  Man¬ 
ager  Earl  D.  Merrill,  of  Monroe  Coun¬ 
ty,  took  issue  with  the  inspector,  at¬ 
tacking  the  pheasant  as  a  wilful  crop- 
destroyer.  Mr.  Merrill  takes  a  decided 
stand  against  Inspector  Brackett’s  re¬ 
port  that  there  is  little  evidence  of 
cr'op  depredations  on  the  part  of  the 
pheasant.  Farm  Bureau  Manager 
Merrill  says  that  Inspector  Brackett’s 
observations  were  made  in  the  Fall, 
when  all  kinds  of  food  are  plentiful 
and  there  were  no  crops  to  feed  on, 
with  the  exception  of  corn  standing  in 
the  shock.  It  is  in  the  Spring  that  the 
pheasants  do  the  greatest  damage,  says 
Mr.  Merrill.  The  gist  of  his  findings  is 
given  below. 

In  company  with  Prof.  Pirne,  of  the 
Cornell  University  Ornithological  la¬ 
boratory,  Mr.  Merrill  collected  data  on 
pheasants  in  Monroe,  Wayne,  Ontario, 
Wyoming,  Genesee,  Orleans  and  Erie 
counties.  Monroe  County  was  found  to 
be  in  the  center  of  the  territory  from 
which  serious  damage  was  reported, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  each  farm  in 
Monroe  County  harbors  on  the  average 
30  pheasants. 

The  investigations  were  conducted 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
Twenty  birds  were  taken  and  their 
crops  examined.  Seed  grain  was  found 
in  11,  waste  grain  in  4,  weed  seeds  in 
4,  harmless  insects  in  8,  destructive  iu 
sects  in  9,  earthworms  in  6,  and  leaves, 
clover  and  corn  in  3.  One  voracious 
bird  had  made  a  meal  of  four  click 
beetles  and  50  kernels  of  corn. 

According  to  Mr.  Merrill,  that  formed 
conclusive  proof  that  pheasants  are  de¬ 
structive  and  should  be  dealt  with  ac¬ 
cordingly.  One  Monroe  County  farmer 
reports  that  his  annual  loss  from 
pheasants  is  about  $360.  Another  states 
that  over  a  five-year  period  his  loss  in 
sweet  corn  has  averaged  $75  a  year. 

A  peculiar  phase  of  the  pheasant  sit¬ 
uation  was  brought  to  light  by  Mr. 
Merrill,  in  that  many  farmers  have 
killed  pheasants  out  of  season  in  order 
to  protect  their  crops,  breaking  the 
game  laws  with  the  idea  iu  mind  that 
they  could  better  afford  to  pay  their 
fines  than  stand  the  loss  caused  by 
pheasant  destructiveness. 

A  large  number  of  farmers  are  now 
insisting  that  laws  be  passed  permit¬ 
ting  them  to  kill  pheasants,  including 
hens,  found  destroying  crops,  as  it  is 
only  by  a  material  reduction  in  the 
pheasant  population  that  the  crop  loss 
can  be  stopped.  Another  remedy  is  the 
increasing  of  the  open  season,  and  a 
third  is  to  trap  the  birds  and  transport 
them  to  thinly  populated  sections.  The 
latter  method  would  do  away  with  the 
cost  of  maintaining  State  pheasant- 
breeding  farms  at  Norwich  and  other 
places,  it  is  argued.  These  farms  are 
maintained  purposely  for  the  raising  of 
(Continued  on  page  383) 
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Facts  Worth  Looking 
Into  When  Buying 
Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 


1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

2  We  are  financially  responsible. 

o  Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

4  Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production 
have  been  bred  into  oui  stock  for  17  years, 
g  Male  Birds  from  liens  with  high 

records  used  in  our  breeding  pens, 
g  The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 

7  Our  feeding  and  management  pro¬ 
gram  free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks. 

8  We  PaY  delivery  charges  and 
guarantee  100*  satisfactory  arrival. 

9  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  de¬ 
livery  on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

10  °ur  Bleeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection 
This  is  your  protection. 

Write  for  prices  on  8  week  old  Pullets 

EIGENRAUCB  FARMS 


pm  tcu  uucKereis  sireci  our  Breeders  nuu  ojV  ugg  males 
head  our  pens.  All  B.  W.D.  tested.  Circular  on  request 

CI.AIiABEN  COURT  FARM,  Ro.lyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


has  the  demand  for  our 
High-Grade  Chicks 
doubled  each  season 
Tancred  Strain  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  240- 
312  Egg  Breeding.  Cir¬ 
cular  Tells  Why.  H  C 
ASHBERY  8  SON,  Sodus,  N.  Y.' 

CHICKS  FROM  TRAPNESTED  HENS 

with  records  of  160  to  280  eggs.  Hollywood  Tancred s 
best  blood.  Pedigreed  males.  America’s  finest  blood. 
Free  range,  especially  fed.  Only  1,000  weekly.  Order  ’ 
now  to  get  choice  delivery  date.  25*  books  older 

100-»18.500-*85.  GLENEOADFARM.  Bloom sbury,,N.  j’. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Get  your  chicks  from  the  flock  that  produced  the  pens 
that  won  second  place  for  two  consf  cutive  years  in  the 
New  Jersey  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Bl  eeders  are  selected 
for  size,  vigor,  type  and  good  production  of  large  white 
eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 

JOHN  W.  BOUCHER  MOUNT  HOLLY.  N.  J. 


George  Phillips  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

hardy  and  prolific.  Ten  pullets.  2,137  eggs  at  last 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  contest.  Chicks  Tuesdays;  March. 
$17,  $16,  April,  $15,  prepaid,  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Send  $2  now,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS  R.  25  North  Haven,  Conn. 


Largest  Certified  Flock  in  State 

PORTER'S  CERTIFIER  LEGHORNS 

The  largest  chalk-white  egg  strain 
Four  1st  prizes  at  State  Fair  for  best  white  eggs.  Cup  f<  r 
champion  production  Leghorn  pen.  CHICKS— marvelous 
ones.  Eggs,  Males,  Pullets.  FARLEY  PORTER.  BoxW.  Sadus,  N  t. 


Buying  With  Assurance  Inborn 

Chicks,  45  acres  free  farm  range.  18  years  successful 
Breeder.  10  consecutive  years  N.  Y.  State  Certification. 
Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested  of  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  under  supervision  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College. 
We  never  breed  from  pullets.  Catalogue  on  request. 
lLILL  VIEW  FA  KM,  II.  F.  Hendrickson,  Bridgehampton,  L.I.,  N.  V. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEG H0RN~C HICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why  the 
Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed 
on  earth.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pitistown,  N.  J. 

TANCRED  white  leghorns 

254-312  EGG  RECORDS 

CHICKS.  SIS.  S21:  EGGS.  SIO.  S12  per  lOO. 

Same  lines  as  our  Contest  winners.  2000  tested  breeders, 
bred  for  productivity  of  large  white  eggs.  25th  year. 
Descriptive  catalog.  PLANKS’ POULTRY  f  ARM  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

Baby  Chicks  RLEGH’ofUiSS’ 

From  healthy,  high  producing  stock. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue* 

Quick-Growing  S.G. W.  Leghorn GhickSofediaf.rgen  deep8 

bodied,  late  moulting  liens.  Prices:  $16-100,  $78-500, 
$150-1000.  Postage  paid.  WERNER  BROS..  Mt.  Marion,,  N.  V. 


EVERLAY 


BROWN 

LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  baiineaa  henl  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Big  white  eygs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Eeg  ContestI  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chieago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Egers,  Chicks,  etc.,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  8ox28  Portland.  Ind. 


0AE  OF  THE  LARGEST  CERTIFIED  FLOCKS 

in  New  York  State.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  since  1911. 
Circular.  .RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


Sf  Whifp  I  Palinrnc  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks, 
.  U.  It  HIIC  Ltgnorns  Cockerels.  Write  for  catalog. 
ClIDAItlllRST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  V  RAHWAY,  K.  1. 


df  ' X-J ¥ K"  G  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  from  Cerli 
tied  aud  Grade  “A”  Matings.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  R.  B.  PEARSALL.  Groton,  N.  Y. 
Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Inc. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

aro  Stato  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  (or  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


Klines’ Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Hatches  weekly.  Strong  Chicks  from 
Healthy  Stock.  Low  price  on  100  to  1,000. 
Fully  Guaranteed.  Write 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  SVSv®0  STxld: 

$9.00  per  100.  Postage  paid.  100#  live  arrival  guaian- 
teed.  J.  A.  BAUMOARDNElt,  Beuver  Springs,  Pa. 


Rnrr4»d  Rnrlf  PLiv  teste<|.  bred  for  pro- 

Dal  reu  IvOLlv  L/I11X  ductiOQ  and  vigor.  Now 

leading  all  Rocks  at  Maryland  and  Vineland  contests. 

$30  aud  $40.  ROBERT  COBB,  Old  Picksrd  Farm,  Concord  Jet.,  Mass. 


Pure  Bred  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

*14.00—100.  C.O.I).  Prompt  service.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  CHAS.F.  EWING  Rt.  1  McCLURE.  PENNA. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 


for  hatching  from  selected 
flock.  100,  $8:  300,  *21. 

ARTHUR  J.  I>AY  R.  ]».  8  Auburn,  N,  Y. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
Struck  at  auy  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sate  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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BABY  CHICKS 

That  LIVE  and  GROW 

From  Delaware’s  choice  flocks.  All  breeding  flocks 
under  personal  supervision  of  FRANK  VADAKIN, 
former  Superintendent  of  Public  Ledger-North 
American  Egg  Laying  Contest  for  nine  years. 

Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns 

Write  for  Circular 

LINCOLN  HATCHERIES 

Phone  Milford  1 90-R-22 

Lincoln  City,  Del.  Milford,  Del. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

Day  Old  Two  Weeks  Old 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS  R.  I.  REDS 

Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet,  describing 
our  farm,  stock,  etc.  Our  Tancred  strain 
Leghorns  are  as  good  as  the  best.  Eighteen 
years  in  the  chick  and  chicken  business. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Pure  Bred  Chicks 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Write  NOW  for  our  illustrated  catalog 
and  low  prices  on  these  breeds. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Five  extra  chicks  included  with  each  hundred.  Our  April 
Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are : 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black .  $14  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  16  per  100 

White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  18  per  100 
March  hatched,  32  more;  May,  32  less;  June,  34  less. 
Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks — 
Light,  1  Oc  Light  and  Heavy.  1  2c  Heavy,  i  4c. 
Better  place  your  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatching:  daily, 
Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  varieties.  We  hatch 
at)  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  booklet.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349  MAIN 
STREET,  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  Phone  :  1604  or  337. 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

WILL  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $12.00 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff .  16.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  14.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Owen’s  Reds .  18.00 

Heavy  Mixed..  12.00  Light  Mixed..  9.00 
Less  than  100  add  25c— 600  lots  5f.c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less. 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop.,  United  Phone,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


'k 


BABY  OHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Catalog  Free 

SB  B0  100  S00  1000 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds..  $8.75  $7.25  $14.00  $67.60  $180 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns....  8.25  6.50  12.00  67.60  110 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.26  6.60  12.00  67.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  2.60  4.76  9.00  42.50  60 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Mlller,.Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


n  9r.l|  C!H  IT!IC  Pure-bred  Heavy  Laying  Flocks. 
GRADE  MARCH  and  APRIL  DELIVERY 

100  BOO  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $14.00  $67.50  $180 

Bd.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds...  16.00  77.60  150 
Wh.  Wyandottes  &  Bk.  Minorcas  17.00  82.50  160 
Astd.  Chicks— Light  10e,  Heavy  12c,  Pekin  Ducklings  80o 
Lots  less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  Order  direct  from  Adv.  or 
write  for  circular  and  prices.  Also  Special  Mating  and  Two- Week 
Old  Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs.  Bank  reference.  Postage  paid,  1009, 
live  delivery.  TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  A(|IV 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  VI  I  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50,  500  $110,  1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N,  NICE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

March  and  April  100  500  lOOO 

Prices  $12.00  $57.00  $110.00 

Large  WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  STRAINS. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed,  Postpaid. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Richfield,  Pa. 


RARV  Mixed .  .  $  9  per  100 

DAD  I  S.C.  W.  Leghorns . .712  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . 14  per  100 

LI  11LIVO  Reds . 14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  SUPER- 


QUALITY 


CHICKS 


Barred  and  White  Rocks,  314,  “Martin’s  Strain”  White 
Wyandottes,  #16.  Heavy  Mixed,  #12.  From  personally 
selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  F.  C.  ROMIQ.  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Properly  Hatched  Safe  Delivery- 

Barred  Rocks . . .  14c 

White  Leghorns . .  .  12c 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  MIFFLIN,  PA. 

Southern  Delaware  Baby  Chicks 

Bock9,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes  and  Reds,  from  State  Supervised 
breeders  for  your  protection.  Sunny  moderate  climate  helps  us 
to  hatch  strong  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  prices 
and  guarantee  delivery.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del, 


CHICKS  andjEGGS  &?ZI&8„Ms 

27th  year.  Large,  productive,  free  range,  disease  free 
stock.  One  breed,  one  quality  and  one  price.  Nekrby 
trade  particularly  invited.  GRANT  MOYER,  Forf  Plain.  N.  T. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeders. 
Bred  to  lay 

„  LEGHORNS  ROCKS  ANCONAS 

BOXWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  -  Laurel,  Del. 


CHICKS 


8-  Buff  Leghorns,  W.  Legliorne, 
1 ,11 II ,  HN  Barred  Uocke,  White  Bocks,  Reds 
^  ^  and  Mixed,  9c  each  and  up.  100%  live 

delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  postage.  Circular  free. 
JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

P  II  1  T/"  Q  8.  C.  White  Leghorns  only  12c 

Light  Mixed  -  -  Do 

All  from  free  range  flocks.  100%  live  delivery.  Circular 
free.  H.  S.  HART  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

f^HIPlfGt  REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS, 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

ioo%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  prepaid  to  your  door. 
catalog  free,  “TRIPLE  H”  HATCHERY,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 

Cotton  White  Orpingtons 

Chicks  as  low  as  330  a  hundred.  Mating  List  Free. 

M.  E.  COTTON  R.  5  West  Haven,  Conn. 

Light  Brahma  Eggs 

dozen  crate.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Benna. 


Hen  Hows 

Old  Timers  will  recall  Nancy  Luce, 
of  wide  reputation,  who  lived,  many 
years  ago,  on  the  island  of  Martha’s 
Vineyard,  an  island  which  all  children 
of  grammar  school  age  know  is  near 
the  Massachusetts  coast,  southerly 
from  Cape  Cod.  Nancy  was  regarded 
as  peculiar,  to  say  the  least.  One  of 
her  peculiarities  lay  in  the  fact  that 
she  talked  to  her  hens  as  though  they 
were  people.  The  poor  old  woman 
lived  alone,  in  a  little  cottage  apart 
from  human  habitation,  and,  aside 
from  a  brief  yearly  period  during 
which  she  received  many  calls  from 
curious  Summer  visitors,  she  had  no¬ 
body  to  talk  to.  So  it  is  no  wonder 
ttfie  talked  to  her  hens.  She  even  went 
further  and  when  one  of  her  hens  died 
Nancy  buried  her  in  a  neat  box  and 
erected  an  appropriately  marked  head¬ 
stone  over  the  grave,  giving  the  hen’s 
name  and  pedigree. 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered  in 
Nancy’s  class  I  will  venture  to  go  her 
one  better.  Not  only  do  I  talk  to  my 
hens,  but  they  talk  to  me.  In  their 
language  they  tell  me  what  is  going 
on  in  the  hencoop.  Let  me  take  into 
their  quarters  something  to  which  they 
are  not  accustomed.  They  set  up  a 
querulous  note,  a  questioning  as  to 
what  the  object  is.  Let  some  disturb¬ 
ing  animal — a  cat,  for  instance,  enter 
their  quarters.  A  note  of  warning,  un¬ 
like  any  other  sound  they  utter,  is  im¬ 
mediately  forthcoming.  Let  me  ap¬ 
proach  a  nest  in  which  one  of  my  hens 
is  attempting  to  lay  an  egg,  A  scolding 
“Git!  Go  away!”  as  plain  as  day,  is 
the  consequence.  Once  in  a  while  one 
of  my  hens  attempts  to  tell  me  some¬ 
thing  which  I  do  not  understand.  She 
uses  a  worried  note,  plaintive  in  its 
tone,  and  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
tell  what  it  means. 

Nancy  Luce,  the  queer  one,  used  to 
name  her  hens.  Some  of  mine  are 
named.  (Taking  another  chance,  you 
see!)  One  of  them  I  called  “Old 
Calamity,”  because  she  went  about  for 
days  uttering  her  complaining  story, 
evidently  one  full  of  woe.  With  mental 
reservation  as  to  an  ax  I  told  her 
plainly,  one  day,  that  if  she  didn’t 
watch  out  the  hobgoblins  would  get 
her,  and,  sure  enough,  they  did.  One 
morning  I  found  her  stark  and  cold  on 
the  dropping  board.  She  had  worried 
herself  to  death. 

From  my  experience  with  hens  1 
should  say  they  are  very  much  like 
children  of  kindergarten  age.  Give 
-them  something  to  keep  them  busy  and 
they  are  all  right.  If  they  are  unoc¬ 
cupied  then  trouble  begins;  the  least 
they  will  do  is  to  tip  over  their  water 
dishes.  Last  Summer  I  raised  a  patch 
of  rye  for  my  hens,  having  in  mind 
various  uses  for  it.  In  the  first  place 
the  rye  sprouts,  in  the  early  Spring  are 
very  welcome  green  food.  Again,  the 
straw  makes  an  excellent  litter  for  the 
Winter  laying  house.  During  the  Win¬ 
ter,  when  the  weather  has  not  been 
suitable  for  the  layers  to  go  out  of 
doors,  I  have  seen  to  it  that  a  small 
bundle  of  untlirashed  rye  straw  has 
been  placed  before  them.  The  minute 
the  straw  is  thrown  down  every  indi¬ 
cation  of  restlessness  ceases.  Each  hen 
busies  herself  with  a  beard  of  grain, 
if  she  can  find  it,  and  if  she  cannot, 
then  she  scratches  for  all  she  is  worth 
for  the  kernels  which  may  have  fallen 
out  from  their  sheaths.  All  the  time 
she  fills  the  ail*  with  her  contented 
comment. 

One  of  our  late  sitters,  last  Summer, 
was  a  hen  which  we  had  made  some¬ 
what  of  a  pet  of  because  she  was  so 
gentle  and  friendly.  We  called  her 
The  White  Lien”  because  of  her 
color.  When  she  brought  her  brood  oft’ 
on  the  first  day  of  September  we  de¬ 
cided  to  let  her  run  with  her  chickens 
instead  of  confining  her,  and  in  conse- 


Which  will  it  be  ? 


All  Larro  mashes  con - 
tain  the  correct  amount 
of  dried  buttermilk  — 
minerals  —  vitamins. 
Results  prove  they  have 
everything  necessary,  in 
just  the  right  propor - 
tions,  to  make  an  ideal 
feed.  Only  highest 
quality  ingredients  are 
used,  the  uniformity  of 
which  is  constantly 
assured  by  exclusive 
Standardizing  processes 
used  only  at  the 
Larro  Mill. 


Just  a  few 

DAYS 

or  a 

LIFETIME 


What  will  become  of  those  chicks  of 
yours?  Are  they  here  for  a  few  days 
only  —  or  will  they  live  and  grow  as 
you  want  them  to  do? 

Your  choice  of  a  starting  ration  will 
largely  decide  the  success  you  have 
with  them.  Better  play  safe  and  give 
them  a  ration  you  know  is  right. 

There’s  no  guesswork  about  results 
when  you  feed  Larro  Starter.  Not  a 
single  pound  of  this  wonderful  ration 
was  offered  for  sale  until  three  years 
of  testing  at  Larro  Research  Farm  had 
proved  beyond  all  question  that  it 
would  return  the  feeder  the  biggest 
possible  profit  over  the  feed  bill. 

Thousands  of  poultry  raisers  since  that 
time  have  found  that  Larro  Starter  is 
utterly  different  from  any  chick  ration 
they  have  ever  fed — that  it  reduces 
chick  losses  to  a  minimum — makes 
chicks  grow  faster  and  more  evenly — 
builds  health,  vigor  and  resistance  to 
disease — starts  chicks  right  on  the  road 
to  productive  maturity. 

Put  a  brood  of  chicks  on  Larro  Starter 
now!  Feed  it  together  with  Larro 
Chick  Grains,  following  the  directions 
printed  on  the  sack.  You’ll  be  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  results  you  get — and  you’ll 
prepare  your  chicks  to  pay  you  later 
the  biggest  possible  profit  over  the 
feed  bill. 

Ask  your  Larro  dealer  about  Larro 

Poultry,  Hog  and  Dairy  Rations. 

If  you  do  not  know  who  sells  them , 

write  The  Larrowe  Milling  Com • 
pony,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


arror 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 

Chick  Starter  Chick  Grains 
Growing  M ash  Growing  Grains 

Egg  Mash  Scratch  Qrains 

r  .  (295) 

&  ‘  . . ^ 

It  is  the  Larro  policy  to  make  only  rations  of  such  quality  as  to  yield 
the  feeder  the  greatest  possible  profit.  That  is  why  we  make  only  one 
feed  for  each  purpose,  as  only  one  can  be  most  profitable. 
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Scientists  Discover  Plain  Glass 
Kills  Your  Baby  Chicks! 


8  weeks  old  under 
i  Flex-O-Glasa 


8  weeks  old 
under  glass 


Both  chicks  from 
the  same  hatch, 
were  fed  the  same 
in  the  brooder 
housesshown  below 


FLEX’0*GLAS$TomRlm 

One-Eighth  Cost  of  Glass— Weather  Proof— Unbreakable 

Keeps  Baby  Chicks  Healthy 

It  doesn't  pay  to  turn  your  chicks  out  in  the  spring 
rains,  slush  and  snow  to  catch  cold  and  die.  Science  has 
proved  you  cannot  raise  them  successfully  under  glass; 
Put  them  in  a  brooder  house  with  large  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  windows  that  admit  plenty  of  unskimmed  sun¬ 
light.  Every  chick  will  stay  healthy,  free  from  rickets 
(weak  legs)  and  other  diseases.  Their  fast,  strong 
growth  will  be  amazing.  Use  15  square  yards  of  FLEX- 
O-GLASS — only  $5.00  worth — for  300  chicks.  Also 
keep  your  hens  in  this  coop  next  winter  and  gather 
eggs  while  they  are  high.  Raise  your  early  pigs  under 
FLEX-O-GLASS.  G've  them  actual  sunshine  indoors; 
Sunshine  is  Nature’s  nly  health  producer.  Use  it; 


Plain  Glass  Brooder  House  I  FIbk-O-GIbss  Brooder  House 

Glass  Kills  Your  Chicks 


TT  sounds  as  ridiculous  as  Radio  did  to  our  granfl- 
A  fathers,  but  this  test  at  the  Nebraska  Experiment 
Farm  proved  it  true  beyond  any  doubt. 

AH  of  the  above  chicks  were  of  equal  health,  weight 
and  number  when  three  days  old.  The  group  at  the  left 
was  put  under  plain  glass.  The  group  at  the  right  was 
under  Flex-O-Glass,  as  you  see  above,  and  all  were  fed 
and  cared  for  the  same.  These  photos  were  taken  when 
the  chicks  were  eight  weeks  old,  and  all  but  three  chicks 
had  died  under  plain  glass.  It  had  actually  killed  them. 
The  chicks  under  Flex-O-Glass  were  all  strong,  healthy, 
full  of  pep,  free  from  rickets  (weak  legs'),  and  past  the 
critical  stage  as  you  can  easily  see.  This  proves  the 
sun’s  Ultra-Violet  Health  Rays  which  Flex-O-Glass 
admits  make  chicks  grow  amazingly  fast  a^d  strong. 

FLEX'Q'GLASS  Proved  the  Best 

Similar  tests  were  conducted  by  the  Iowa,  Ohio,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Kansas  State  Experiment  Stations,  the 
American  Medical  Association  (the  world’s  greatest 
authorities),  as  well  as  thousands  of  users  in  every 
State,  and  the  exceptional  results  they  had  with  chicks 
raised  under  Flex-O-Glass  has  caused  a  Sensational 
National  Recommendation  of  thi3  wonderful  product 
for  all  poultry  house  and  brooder  windows,  in  place  of 
glass. — And  FLEX-O-GLASS  costs  only  one-eighth  as 
much  as  glass,  is  cut  with  ordinary  shears,  nailed  on, 
easily  removed  and  re-installed.  FLEX-O-GLASS  pays 
for  itself  in  a  few  days  in  extra  chicks  saved — but  it 
lasts  for  years. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  Hotbeds  Are  Better 

Gardeners — Get  stronger, 
bigger  plants  that  will  grow 
when  transplanted.  Because 
FLEX-O-GLASS  admits 
concentrated  Ultra-Violet 
rays  and  Infra-Red  (heat)  rays,  it  makes  plants  grow 
much  stronger  and  faster  than  when  under  plain  glass. 
(Glass  stops  these  rays.)  Have  plants  earlier.  Get  more 
money  for  them.  FLEX-O-GLASS  Is  installed  much 
easier,  holds  heat  better  and  costs  far  less  than  glass. 
Scatters  light  just  as  needed.  Frames  are  lighter  and 
easier  to  handle.  (progressive  dealers  wanted) 


PRICES— -All  Postage  Prepaid 

Per  yd.  36  inches  wide:  1  yd.  SOc:  S  yds.  (at  40c)  $2.00: 
10  yds.  (at  35c>  $3.50;  25  yds.  (at  32c)  $8.00; 

100  yds.  or  more  (at  30c  per  yd.)  $30.00. 


Genuine  FLEX-O-GLASS 
GUARANTEED  Most  DURABLE 

FLEX-O-GLASS 
was  the  first  material 
advertised  for  admit¬ 
ting  Ultra-Violet 
Rays  from  the  sun.  It 
always  has  beenandis 
today  made  better 
than  any  other 
glass  substitute. 

It  always  looks  new 
and  bright,  even  after 
many  seasons  of  ex¬ 
posure  to_  wind,  raia  _ 

and  snow.  "Flex-O-Glass,"  marked  on  every  yard,  proves  it  ie  en- 
dorsedby  all  Leading  Authorities,  for  your  protection.  Bewaro  or 
cheap  imitations.  The  exceptional  qualities  found  only  in  genuine 
Flex-O-Glass  are  fully  covered  by  patents. 

Special  *5  Trial  Offer 

Use  FLEX-O-GLASS  15  Days  at  Our  Risk 

The  Flex-O-Glass  Mfg.  Co.  will  send  you  15  square 
yards  of  FLEX-O-GLASS  in  a  roll  36  inches  wide  and 
45  feet  long,  postpaid  to  your  door,  for  S5.00.  Use  it  on 
a  Scratch  Shed  or  Brooder  House  9  x  15  feet — size  for 
300  chicks— or  use  for  Hotbeds,  Enclosing  Screened 
Porches,  Storm  Doors,  Poultry,  Barn  and  Hog  House 
Windows.  Try  Flex-O-Glass  15  days.  Your  money  back 
if  then  not  absolutely  satisfied.  Order  your  supply  to¬ 
day.  Free  Book  with  your  order — "Prevention  of  Chick 
Diseases.”  Mail  a  check  or  money  order.  24-hour  service; 
Send  $9.50  for  30  yards,  if  you  wish  larger  roll  on  trial; 


/■■Mail  This  Guarantee  Coupon  Nowy; 

5  FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept,l8A 

■  1451  N.  Cicero  Ave„  Chicago,  III, 

■  Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me .  ! 

■  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  prepaid  ■ 
5  parcel  post.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satisfied  after  ■ 
m  using  Flex-O-Glass  for  15  days  I  may  return  it  and  5 
h  you  will  refund  my  money  without  Question. 

s  : 

■  Name .  a 


FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO. 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept.  ISA  Chicago,  US. 


: 
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Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested— Certified— » 
Trap-Nested  Under  State  Supervision 

For  eight  years  we  have  specialized  EXCLUSIVELY  We  •  loti  .1  ot* 
in  Golden  Dollars  Strain.  • 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Pullets 

Backed  by  Definite  Performance  Records 

p'  VERY  hen  breeder  in  our  flocks  has  produced  200  eggs  or  better  in 
^  her  pullet  year  by  actual  trap-nest  records.  Every  breeder  has 
been  blood-tested  and  certified  by  State  officials.  These  tests  made  for 
four  consecutive  years,  have  always  shown  our  flocks  100#  perfect,  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  bacillary  white  diarrhea.  Our  big  snow-white  eggs 
sell  at  a  premium  on  the  New  York  market.  Chicks  from  our  breed¬ 
ers  will  make  golden  dollars  for  you. 

"Profits  from  poultry,”  by  Paul  F.  Smith,  the  man  who  built  a  $30,000  a  year 
business  on  a  12-acre  farm.  Write  for  your  copy.  It’s  free,  but  worth  a  lot. 

VINELAND  TRAP-NEST  POULTRY  RANCH 
Paul  F.  Smith,  Prop.  S  Main  Rd.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


LRNCRSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
*  5TRNDRRD  QU&LITy* 


LANCASTER  QUALITY  CHICKS  come  from  flocks  culled  for  egg  production  and 
Btandard  quality,  by  poultrymen  trained  by  the  Ohio  State  University.  Interesting 
catalog  write  for  it,  or  order  from  this  ad.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Nat.  Bank. 


Varieties —  Postpaid  Prices  in  U.  S.  A. 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns . . 

Buff,  Rose,  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas . 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks - - - - 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds _ _ _ 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons _ 

Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants - - - - - 

CHICKS  FROM  SPECIAL  MATING.  Heavy  Broilers  #11.50. 
LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY  Route  20 


25  50 


100  300  500  1000 
$67  $130 


—...$4.00  $7.50  $14  $41 
.....  3.75  7.00  13  38  62  120 

—  4.25  8.00  15  44  72  140 

—  4.25  8.00  15  44  72  140 

—  4.50  8.50  16  47  77  150 

.  5.50  10.50  20  59  97  190 

Light  #10.  _ 

LANCASTER,  OHIO 


You  can  meet  the  growing:  demand  for  quality  egga  and 
poultry.  Prices  are  high,  profit  never  better.  Every  chick  buyer 
should  know  about  truslow  thorobreJds.  Our  45  years  in  the 

Soulcry  business  has  developed  remarkable  egg  and  meat  pro- 
ucing:  strains. 

You  can  make  money  with  Truslow’s  bi g,  strong:,  vigorous 
Thorobred  Chicks  —  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes. 

Write  us  today  stating  breed  and  number  you  need  so  we  can 
quote  prices.  Get  our  FREE  Book,  Raising  Poultry  for  Profit. 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  26  Chestertown.Md. 


America’ s 
Leading 
Strains 


AMERICAN  CERT  0  CULfl 

n  rrrr-n-M  | J 


Foundation  Stock  from  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  TANCRED  and  WYCK- 
OFF  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  carefully  bred  and  culled  for  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  (You  can’t  buy  better);  SHEPPARD’S  “FAMOUS”  LAYING  AN¬ 
CONAS  and  TORMOHLEN’S  LEGHORNS  at  $12.00  per  100,  $57.50  for  500 
and  $110  for  1000.  THOMPSON’S  “RINGLET”  and  HOLTERMAN’S 
"ARTISTOCRAT”  Barred  Rocks,  PAPE’S  BLACK  MINORCAS  (also  White 
Rocks),  $14.00  for  100,  $67.50  for  500.  $130  for  1000.  Finest  Quality  SILVER  LACE  and  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES  and  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  $15.00  for  100,  $72.50  for  500  and  $140  for  1000. 
PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  $15.00  for  100,  $72.50  for  500,  $140  for  1000.  ASSORTED 
HEAVY  BREEDS,  at  $12.00  a  hundred.  ASSORTED  LIGHT  BREEDS,  at  $10.00  a  hundred. 

THESE  CHICKS  SHOULD  WIN  IN  THE  FALL  AND  WINTER  SHOWS  FOR  YOU  AND 
PROVE  WONDERFUL  LAYERS.  Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association, 
and  Ohio  Chick  Hatcheries  Ass’n.  Reference:  Peoples’  Banking  Co.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad  or  write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  4-color  descriptive  catalog.  Our  flocks  have  the  blood, 
breeding,  hatching  and  care  to.insure  vim,  vitality  and  record  laying  for  you. 

GLASER  HATCHERIES,  Geo.  M.  Glaser,  Mgr.  Box  155B,  McCOMB,  OHIO 


quence  she  was  everywhere  about  the 
place  with  her  brood  of  youngsters  tag¬ 
ging  after.  Oue  day  there  was  a  great 
commotion  in  the  direction  of  the 
garden  and  I  looked  up  just  in  time 
to  see  the  gentle  White  Hen  leap 
into  the  air  to  give  battle  to  a  chicken 
hawk  which  had  swooped  down  to 
despoil  her  flock.  What  with  the  action 
of  the  hen  and  the  noise  I  made  the 
hawk  was  frightened  off,  but  he  car¬ 
ried  with  him  a  squawking  chicken. 

I  hastened  to  the  spot  to  count  up 
the  damage.  The  White  Hen  was 
bustling  about,  as  mad  as  a  hatter, 
uttering  a  warning  note,  occasionally, 
hut  not  a  chicken  was  in  sight.  It 
took  some  strenuous  searching  before 
I  found  the  chickens.  Each  one  had 
flattened  itself  down  into  the  grass 
until  almost  entirely  concealed,  and 
although  I  nearly  stepped  on  some  of 
them  in  my  searching,  they  kept  stiller 
than  little  mice  while  I  was  about. 
Finally,  and  almost  by  accident,  I  dis¬ 
covered  one  of  them  and  it  came  out 
from  its  hiding  place.  Thereupon  the 
White  Biddie  gave  that  chicken  a  scold¬ 
ing  that  was  a  caution.  Then,  with  a 
signal  which  her  hiding  family  under¬ 
stood,  she  gathered  her  clan  and  angri¬ 
ly  marched  away  at  their  head, 
threatening  dire  things  if  it  happened 
again. 

The  old  stock  question  of  the  joke 
book,  “Why  does  a  hen  cross  the  road?” 
is  easy  enough  to  answer  if  one  had 
had  hen  experience.  The  hen  is  simply 
perverse.  Talk  about  the  obstinacy  of 
a  pig !  The  hen  can  give  the  pig  cards 
and  spades  and  then  win  out  for  sheer 
contrariness.  If  you  don’t  believe  it, 
try  to  drive  a  hen  through  a  hole  in 
the  chicken  yard  fence.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  she  will  go  as  nicely  as  you 
please  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
hole,  and  then  she  will  either  turn 
about  and  go  the  other  way  or  pass 
the  hole  as  if  no  such  thing  existed. 

If  ever  there  was  a  temperamental 
creature  the  hen  is  one.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  occurrence,  while  feeding  a  flock, 
within  doors  particularly,  for  one  to 
take  fright  at  some  slight  unusual  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  feeder.  She  is  in  a  flutter 
in  an  instant  and  her  first  motion  is  the 
signal  for  the  entire  flock  to  rush 
madly  somewhere  they  do  not  seem 
to  care  where,  to  escape  the  imagined 
danger.  To  their  credit  it  may  be  said, 
however,  that  they  quickly  recover 
their  equanimity  and  it  is  a  rare  thing 
for  such  spasms  to  interfere  with  their 
appetites. 

There  is  a  slang  expression,  “Like  a 
hen!”  which  indicates  that  the  thing 
to  which  it  applies  is  not  so.  Who¬ 
ever  first  used  the  phrase  must  have 
owned  a  hen  yard.  w.  h.  browning. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

All  cliicks  for  192S  will  be  sired  by  males  whose 
dams  have  laid  200  to  282  large  white  eggs  in 
a  year.  If  you  want  large  Leghorns,  large  white 
eggs  and  good  Leghorn  type,  we  are  interested. 
Three  nearest  dams  of  our  chicks  average  well 
over  200  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  in  a  year.  If 
there  is  anything  in  breeding  we  have  them  and 
at  16c  to  20c  each.  Send  for  circular  at  once. 
GARLAND  FARMS,  Dept  8,  GARLAND,  PA. 


White  Leghorn 
and  Barred  Rock 


chicks’ 


Bred  for  Livability,  EggsandProtit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
free  from  disease.  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  type.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English-Hollywood  and  BeaU-Tanered  breeding. 
Jarvis  Barred  Rocks  are  of  a  blending  of  proven 
high  producing  blood  lines. 

Both  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  are 
rich  in  the  blood  of  250  to  300-egg  foundation  blood 
lines— blood  of  tbe  World’s  Highest  Egg  Record 
Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breeding.  All 
houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in  clean,  sanitary 
condition,  insuring  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
breeding  methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy, 
Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Production  Quality  that, 
grow  quick  and  pay  big  profits.  Guaranteed  good 
quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt 
shipments.  100#  live  delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong, 
sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Our  15th  year  producing 
high  quality  chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
our  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
nearest  plant. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  Frankfort,  Del. 

Largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  White  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Rocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of. 

We  have  trap  nested 
every  day  since  1916. 
Customer  reports  over 
200-egg  flock  average  from  our  stock. 
Every  chick  from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from 
B.  W.  D.  New  Mating  List  is  interesting. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2,  please. 


From  the  largest  flock  of 

certified  hens  in  Mary-  Tiff 

Zand.  Single  comb  white 

Leghorns — trap  nested  ^ 
Wyckoff-Tancred  strains. 
Record  egg  production, 

250  to  300  eggs. 

.  Write  for  our  free  book, 

L  “Profit-Making  Poultry," 

A  and  place  your  order  early. 


FROM 
250  to 
300  egg 
Hens 


HILLSIDE 

POULTRY  FARM 

P.  O.  Box  200 
>.  bit.  Airy,  Md 


I 


( 


Small  Wyandotte  Eggs 

I  have  10  White  Wyandotte  pullets, 
hatched  about  April  1,  1927.  They  de¬ 
veloped  wonderfully  and  started  to  lay 
at  less  than  five  months  of  age.  At  the 
time  of  laying  their  first  eggs  they  were 
well  developed  and  as  large  as  year¬ 
lings.  They  have  laid  well  since  then, 
but  the  eggs  are  so  small  as  to  lower 
the  market  value  of  them  considerably. 
Is  this  caused  by  too  early  laying,  or  is 
it  typical  of  the  Wyandotte  breed,  or  is 
it  apt  to  be  caused  by  being  hatched 
from  small  eggs  The  chicks  were  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  hatchery.  w.  G. 

North  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandotte  pullets  should  not 
have  started  to  lay  at  less  than  five 
mouths  of  age.  Such  precocity  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  incautious  feeding  that  pro¬ 
duced  too  early  maturity,  not  a  desir¬ 
able  thing.  The  size  of  the  eggs  will 
increase  as  the  birds  become  older,  but 
their  final  size  will  depend  upon  the 
inherited  ability  of  the  fowl  to  produce 
large  eggs,  and  that  is  very  largely  a 
matter  of  breeding  toward  the  end. 

M.  B.  D. 


RAMBLE’S 

HIGH-QUALITY 

BABY  CHICKSi 

Barred  arid  White  Rox 
Wyandottes  and  Reds 
White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 
Mixed- 

Immediate  Delivery 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


Niagara  Poultry  Farm 

Profitable  Chicks  and  Dux 
Will  Always  Satisfy  You 

Hardy,  northern  grown,  vigorous, 
healthy,  heavy  laying,  free  range 
breeding  flocks  insures  you  livable, 
profitable  chicks.  Our  prices  will 
save  you  money. 


LEGHORNS- REDS  -  ROCKS 
WYANDOTTES-PEKIN  DUX 

JOO%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 
K*y3*  For  bigger  Poultry  Profit3 
S6t  OUf  Catal08‘- 

k  Niagara  Poultry  Farm 

Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.  V. 
Established  1837 
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BANISH 

DIARRHEA 

NjE  PRATTS  DIARRHEA 

v  TABLET  to  the  quart  of  water 
is  the  way  experienced  poultrymen 
avoid  losses  from  common  bowel  and 
diarrhea  troubles. 


UP-TO-DATE  DEALERS  usually  have 
Pratts  handily  displayed  on  the  counter  now. 
Get  your  box  today  on  money-back  guaranty. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  124  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Write  us  for  our  FREE 
fact  book -PROFIT 
FROM  POULTRY 
1928 

.55  years  of  success  and 
fair  dealing  behind 
the  Pratt  guarantee. 
See  your  dealer  for  a 
money-back  trial  of 
any  Pratt  remedy.'. 


Diarrhea  T ablets  for  Chicks 


Pheasants  and  Crop 
Destruction 

(Continued  from  page  3S0) 

pheasants,  which  are  later  transported 
to  various  parts  of  the  State. 

It  is  well  known  that  pheasants  are 
quite  tame  during  the  closed  season, 
and  scarecrows  and  other  bird-scaring 
devices  prove  fruitless.  The  wfise  birds, 
seem  to  feel  that  they  are  immune  to 
danger,  and  hence  the  crops  suffer ;  the 
farmers  having  no  alternative,  can  only 
stand  by  and  accept  the  loss  with  as 
good  grace  as  possible. 

The  only  apparent  solution  lies  in 
proposed  legislation  to  remedy  the  situ¬ 
ation,  and  Western  New  York  farmers 
have  high  hopes  that  this  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  during  the  present  session 
of  the  Legislature.  h.  b.  p. 


A  Talk  About  Poultry  Feed 

Enclosed  find  two  formulas  for  dry 
mash.  Are  they  good  for  anything? 
Can  they  be  improved  on?  This  mash 
is  for  all  around  feeding  for  all  poul¬ 
try  :  No.  1. — 150  lbs.  ground  oats,  150 
lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  middlings,  100  lbs. 
gluten,  150  lbs.  meal,  100  lbs.  hominy, 
150  lbs.  meat  scrap,  25  lbs.  dried  milk. 
No.  2. — 200  lbs.  white  middlings,  200 
lbs.  white  bran,  200  lbs.  white  hominy, 
200  lbs.  ground  oats,  150  lbs.  beef 
scrap,  50  lbs.  bonemeal,  6  lbs.  salt,  50 
lbs.  rolled  oats,  25  lbs.  gluten,  25  lbs. 
linseed  meal,  50  lbs.  dried  milk,  50  lbs. 
meal.  e.  c.  p. 

Connecticut. 

Both  formulas  contain  commonly 
used  poultry  feeds  and,  wfith  other 
whole  grains  and  supplementary  foods, 
such  as  green  stuffs,  would  supply  the 
needs  of  fowls.  The  second  formula  is 
a  good  example  of  unnecessary  com¬ 
plexity  in  mixtures.  When  the  essen¬ 
tial  elements  in  food  are  used  there  is 


ow  the  New  Wishbone  Junior  Mammoths 

Mammoth  Cons tmction -Mammoth  Advantages 


DOUBLE  YOUR  PROFITS 
WITH  NO  EXTRA  WORK! 

Automatic  egg  turner 
Automatic  heat  control 

Produces  fine  healthy  chicks 

DON’T  sell  your  eggs— hatch  them  with  this 
small  incubator  that  has  every  advantage 
of  a  commercial  mammoth.  You’ll  double 
your  profits  at  once!  Hatches  same  high 
percentage  of  heavier,  healthier  chicks  as 
American  and  Wishbone  mammoths.  Same 
substantial  construction— built  to  last  a  life¬ 
time  1  Same  fine  materials.  Mammoth  door 
and  brass  screws.  133  egg  compartments — 
may  be  set  separately.  Blue  flame  oil-burning 
— hot  water  heat.  Grows  with  your  needs — 
from  400  to  800 — from  800  to  1200  by  simply 
adding  a  deck! 

Get  the  details  ! 

Free  catalog  on  request 

AMERICAN  INCUBATORS,  INC. 

3126  Cod  wise  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


PROF.  HiARRY  R.  LEY/IS 

USES  YOUNG  S  HOUSES 

on  his  Doultry  farm  at  Davlsville,  R.  I. 

These  Houses  are  the  best  we  can  build  after 
more  than  20  years’  experience.  And  they 
cost  less  complete,  ready  to  put  up,  than 
you’d  pay  for  the  lumber  alone,  purchased 
at  retail. 

FREE  Catalog  pictures  and  describes  Poultry 
Houses,  Pigeon  Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches  and 
Hog  Kennels. 

Better  and  Cheaper  Than  Home  Made 

E.  C.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

86  Depot  Street  Randolph,  Mass. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  1  F.  O.  B. 

10  “  **  .  .  13.00!  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


no  need  for  trying  to  put  everything 
into  a  mixture  that  can  be  thought  of, 
with  the  idea  that  each  ingredient  is 
going  to  find  some  special  purpose  that 
it  can  fill.  Corn  (yellow),  oats,  wheat, 
meat  scrap  and  milk  contain  all  need¬ 
ed  food  elements  usually  supplied  in 
grains  and  animal  foods. 

The  wheat  milling  by-products  are 
added  in  mashes  to  give  additional 
bulk  and  value.  Gluten  feed,  a  by¬ 
product  of  corn  manufacture,  is  not 
liked  by  all  poultrymen  but  probably 
all  right  for  adult  fowls  at  least.  Lin¬ 
seed  meal  is  not  palatable  and  probably 
should  not  constitute  more  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  mash.  Rolled  oats  are  too 
expensive  for  ordinary  use.  Dried 
milk  is  also  expensive  and  liquid  milk 
in  any  form  may  be  substituted  if 
available  to  the  feeder.  Oats  should  be 
ground  only  from  heavy  stock,  40  lbs. 
or  better ;  otherwise  they  contain  too 
much  fiber. 

Most  laying  mashes  have  heretofore 
contained  20  per  cent  meat  scrap,  un¬ 
doubtedly  too  much.  Better  reduce 
this  amount  materially  and  add  milk 
in  some  form.  Hominy  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  cornmeal  for  feeding  value. 
Yellow  corn  is  preferred  to  white  be¬ 
cause  of  its  vitamin  content,  lacking  in 
white  corn.  Good  feeding  practice  to¬ 
day  is  getting  away  from  the  unneces¬ 
sary  complexity  formerly  thought  nec¬ 
essary.  M.  B.  D. 


Lazy  Hens 

I  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorns. 
Some  of  them  are  not  laying.  They 
have  yellow  shanks  and  the  weight  is 
about  4  lbs.  Would  you  kindly  advise 
me  what  to  do  with  them?  m.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

You  do  not  say  whether  these  chick¬ 
ens  are  pullets  or  old  fowls,  which 
would  have  much  to  do  with  the  matter 
of  their  laying  in  Winter.  Pullets 
should  be  laying  and  old  fowls  should 
at  least  he  beginning  to  lay.  In  any 
event,  having  kept  the  birds  until 
nearly  Spring,  it  may  be  best  to  be  pa¬ 
tient  a  little  while  longer  and  get  the 
production  that  Spring  months  bring  to 
birds  of  any  age.  m.  b.  d. 


Leghorns 

A  Bigger  Return  Guaranteed 

from  Every  Dollar  Invested  in  Lord  Farms  Grade  A  Chicks 

PUT  a  flock  of  Lord  Farms  Chicks  beside  any  grade  of  cheaper  chicks  you  can  buy. 
Give  both  flocks  the  same  care  and  keep  an  accurate  record  of  costs  and  income. 
If  at  the  end  of  one  year,  Lord  Farms  Chicks  have  not  proved  themselves  the 
most  profitable,  we  will  refund  any  difference  in  the  price  paid. 

Our  Prices  Now  Lowest  in  7  Years 
Free  Guide  to  Successful  Poultrykeeping 

Practical  methods  used  by  us  and  by  our  successful  customers  are  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  78-page  Year  Book  for  1928.  Write  for  your  copy  — FREE. 

LORD  FARMS,  67  Forest  Street,  Methuen,  Mass. 

New  England’ s  Largest  Leghorn  Breeding  Plant 


ATUENE0N  CHICKS, 


EXHIBITION  QUALITY-  BRED  TO  LAY 


ATHENEWN 

r  CHICKS 


ATHENS  CHICKS  LAY  HEAVILY  IN  WINTER— PROOF! 

“Sirs:  Please  book  my  order  for  3,300  White  Leghorns  for  week' 
of  March  12.  The  first  lot  of  chicks  from  you  last  year  mostly 
went  to  neighbors  but  I  put  1,000  in  three  brooders  and  at  eight 
weeks  old  I  had  987  left.  Raised  476  good,  rugged,  heavy  pul- 
,  ,  lets.  Eggs  good  size,  running  80%  to  24  oz.  and  better.  The  — 

second  lot  in  May  were  just  as  good.  In  ail  have  2,200  laying  60%,  looking  fine,  holding  weight  and  mortality 
wry  low.  Enclosing  names  of  neighbors  interested  in  your  chicks.’’— R.  E.  Moody,  Hazardviile,  Ct.,  Jan.  17,  1928. 
Eight  Years  of  Constructive  Breeding. — Our  eight  years  of  constructive  breeding  and  experienced  incubation  of 
selected  eggs  weighing  24  oz.  or  better  assures  you  less  loss  in  brooding,  better  satisfaction  and  more  profit 
The  cream  of  the  baby  chick  crop  is  right  here  in  Southeastern  Ohio.  Choice  flocks  of  heavy  production  and 
show  qualities. 

S.  0.  White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Anconas. 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds .  15 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas .  16 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Minorcas,  Sil.  Wyandottes .  17 

Selected  Heavy  Breeds,  Odds  &  Ends  .  13 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY  Box  92  ATHENS,  OHIO 


To  save  time  order  direct  from  this 
ad.  or  write  for  our  free  catalog, 
beautifully  illustrated  in  colors  and 
photos  from  our  own  flocks.  Full  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  All  postage  paid 
or  C.  0.  D.  if  desired. 
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Gereti  i  i  ed  JBEBIood-Tesied 

We  Maintain  Our  Own  Leghorn  Breeding  Plant 

for  the  production  of  the  highest  quality  specialty-bred  S.  C,  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  We  use  on) 
eni  re,etlers>  mating  them  to  cockerels  backed  by  trapnested  records.  Chicks  from  thes 
™ake.  lareerbn;ds,  and  better  layers  of  chalk-white  eggs.  They  earn  extra  profits.  Nov 
booking  March  and  April  deliveries  at  521  per  100. 

?"uavlse-?u?>ply1  Cross-Bred  White iRoek-Wyandotte  Chicks  for  fancy  broiler  trade  at  $19  per  IOC 
Larred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Wyandottes  at  $28  per  100  all  from  blood-tested  matings. 
Prepaid  post;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  today.  A  postal 
_  request  will  bring  you  our  complete  Mating  and  Price  List. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  Vineland,  N.  J 


The  Very  Best  Chick  Value— Plus  a  Square  Deal 

mnio  ^ree  Chicks  are  the  result  of  36  years’  continuous  improvement  in  breeding  and  hatching. 
or0Sr,f,eaS-OUh,every  Pine  Tree  flock  was  inspected  by  a  licensed  veterinarian.  These  flocks 
,  "°'J  most  vigorous  health  we  have  ever  seen.  With  our  personal  care  in  hateh- 

,  snipping  you  can  be  sure  of  receiving  strong  livable  chicks.  The  guarantee  of 

America  s  pioneer  hatchery  is  back  of  every  shipment. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


We  are  Now  Booking  Orders  lor^March  and  April  Delivery^ 

Send  Yours  Now. 

Write  for  the  Xew  1938  Catalog— Today 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Established  1892 


Jos.  D.  Wilson  Founder  and  Owner 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U.S 


<fagr/e  A /e-st 

OHIO  ACCREDITED 

BABY  CHICK/1 


Prices  Below  for  AH  Chicks  to  he  Shipped  March  1st  to  May  7th,  1928 
Every  Eagle  Nest  Chick  Ohio  Accredited. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  25  5#  100  300  500  1000 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns....  S3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $62.00  $120 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks .  4.25  8.00  15.00  43.50  72.00  140 

Bl.  Minorcas,  S.  O.  and  R.  C.  Reds....  4  25  8  00  15  00  43.50  72.00  140 

White  Wyandottes .  .  4  50  8.50  16.00  47.00  75.00  145 

Mixed  Chicks  (not  accredited) — Light,  9c;  Heavy,  12c.  TERMS  CASH. 
Future  orders  10#  down.  Balance  10  days  before  shipment.  Postage  Paid. 
100i(  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Order  from  this  advertisement. 


MARTIN  STEEL  PROD.  CO. 


Amazing  Newfype  BrooderHoose 
Pays  for  Itself  Quick,  or  No  Gist 

0  more  gambling  with  poultry  profits.  No  more  heart- 
^  breaking  chick  losses!  For  now  an  old,  well  known 
manufacturer  makes  the  most  startling  offer  in  poultry 
history — a  surprising  new  development  in  brooder  houses, 
backed  up  by  a  complete  poultry  raising  plan  so  remark¬ 
able  that  hundreds  have  already  received  their  entire  in¬ 
vestment  back  in  2  to  3  months.  There  are  no  “  strings’  * 
or  “red  tape**.  Absolute  money-back  guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Makes  $500  to  $2,000  &  year  extra  income  from 
poultry  easy  as  A-B-C.  Liberal  time  payment  plan.  Write 
today  and  get  all  the  amazing  details  without  obligation. 

Dept.  9-A,  Mansfield.  Ohio 
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Large  Bird  to  Lay  White 

Eggs 


THERE  are  SIX  Reasons  for  Buying  New  Wash¬ 
ington  Chicks:  (a)  Blood,  (b)  21  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  (c)  Satisfied  Customers,  (d)  Care  in  Breed¬ 
ing,  (e)  Expert  culling  and  selecting  of  parent  stock 
and  chix,  (f)  Winter  Layers.  Buy  the  Best  Chicks 
at  these  remarkably  low  prices. 

Postpaid  Prices— 100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed—  25 

Wb.  &  Blk.  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas  . $4.00 

Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  .  4.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas  .  4.50 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barron  Leghorns . . .  4.75 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Bf.  Orps.,  Bf.  Rocks  &  Bf.  Minorcas..  4.7b 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks  .  5.00 

Wyekoff  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Minorcas  .  5.00 

Heavv  Mixed:  50,  $7;  100,  $13;  500,  $02;  1,000,  $120.  Light  Mixed  for  Broilers:  50,  $5.50;  100,  $10; 
500  S48-  1  000  $95.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings:  25,  $7.50;  50,  $15;  100,  $30;  500,  $145.  Not  Postpaid 
to  Canada  Best  personal  attention  to  all  orders.  Ref. :  1  armers  State  Bank.  There  is  no  risk. 
Free  Catalog  THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  D.,  New  Washington,  Ohio 
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WEA 

A/ "ACCREDITED 

AV— aSBYCHlClStlEANPROFITS 

1— Absolute  Reliability.  Eleventh  Year.  One  of  the  Oldest  Ohio  Hatcheries.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Reference 
Buckeve  Commercial  Bank.  2.— Finest  Quality.  From  purebred  heavy  laying  winter-egg  flocks  selected  and 
inspected  for  years  by  experts.  Healthy,  hardy,  vigorous.  3.— Ohio  Accredited  All  breeders  chosen  anA  leg- 
banded  by  Experts  authorized  by  the  Ohio  State  Poultry  Improvement  Assn.  4.— Very  Low  pdces.  Compaie 
these  prices  with  chicks  of  equal  quality  anywhere.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  2%  discount  on  all  cash  ord  r 
three  weeks  in  advance.  Postpaid  to  your  door—  25  50  100  300  500  tuou 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks  . $4.00 

R.  C.  R.  I-  Reds,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  4.00 

S.  C.  White  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.25 

White  Wyandottes,  Silver  Wyandottes  .  4.25 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns  . 3- 75 
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A  „  1  QaL  VaqY  F°r  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 
v/Ui  A*/ 111  i  cdi  for  egg  production  and  quality. 

If  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them.  There 
are  reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  v«or<,  our 

been  able  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  flocks 

Reliable  Chicks  possess  high  egg  producing  qualities.  Every  bird  in  our  breeding I  flocks 
banded  and  record  kept.  Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  free.  Send  us  your  order  and  you 
will  be  another  one  of  our  satisfied  customers. 

Chicks  Sent  C.  O.  D.  If  You  Wish.  Get  Our  Plan 
Ge.  our  snecial  combined  offer  on  chicks,  brooder  stoves,  and  brooder-houses.  We  hatch  twelve  varieties. 
Fifty  thousISd  chicks  per  week.  Valuable  Book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  free  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  MAIN  STREET,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


OHIO  RIVER  CHICKS 


0 

Mmm 


Our  “SPECIAL  MATINGS”  of  big  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron  and  Tancred  213-286  Egg  Strain  White  Leg- 
^  horns,  and  Similar  Best  Quality  in  five  other 

popular  breeds,  are  bred  to  lay  large  eggs  and  for  Heavy  Winter  Production  when 
prices  are  highest.  This  means  BIG  PROFITS  for  you.  Ordinary  small  egg  layers 
are  unprofitable.  Write  today  for  our  192S  CATALOG  beautifully  illustrated  from 
oiw  own  flocks.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

THE  OHIO  RIVER  CH1CKER1ES,  Box  80,  MARIETTA,  OHIO 


WRITE  for  this 


_  _  uuhito  i  oahorns  are  headed  by  cockerels  (dames  records  290-300  eggs 

pe?vear)  mrect^roin'llolly^vood  or  by  sons  of  above.  English  and  Tancred  Leghorns 
Pf  vou  prefer  We  also  hitch  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas, 
n.-nincrions  Dark  Brown  find  Buff  Leghorns.  Roger  Luxon  of  New  London  paid  for  a 
brooderami  brooder  house  and  showed  a  cash  profit  of  $175  lastyear  with  300  of  our  Rooks. 
b  Write  fii  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  stock.  Last  year  was  the  50tli  year  our  President, 
Ohas  MeClave,  slmwed  at  Ohio  Stock  Fair.  He  is  known  the  world  over  as  a  poultryman. 

’  Prices  are  attractive.  Write  today. 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  COMPANY 


Box  N 


NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Accredited— Big  Layers 


F.  G.  Ketner 


We  have  found  300-egg  birds  In  this  strain.  They  are  from  British  Columbia 
breeding  of  same  blood  as  the  world's  record  hen  Maizie  that  laid  35 1  eggs  in 
a  year.  Our  literature  tells  the  whole  story.  Read  about  our  stock. 

BARRED  ROCKS — British  Columbia  Breeding.  High  egg  production.  Some 
of  our  chicks  have  almost  100%  B.  C.  Blood.  .... 

WYANDOTTES— Martin’s  Regal- Dorcas.  Foundation  flock  averaged  over  200  eggs. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS — B.  C.  and  Rucker  strains.  Good  color,  type  and  high  egg 
production.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today. 

ERLAY  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  4,  Delaware,  Ohio  A.  L.  Everitf 


VOU  NEED 


aa  aULfB  >1  M  j  I  K3 

r'*c'LS,E}I>JO  NO  MONEY  vS\E-££F»  CLO.O. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out- 
-  4  standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru,  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred 

healthy,  carefully  selected.  100*  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  60  100  300  600 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Ancoims  ................... . $3.50  $6.75  $13  $38.00  $b2 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds .  4.00  7.76  15  43.00  72 

White.  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.25  8.25  16  46.25  76 

-  Assorted.  All  Heavy  Breeds .  8.25  6.09  11  82.00  62 

XHlf  ADA  HATCHEBT  Route  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 


mm 
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CHICKS  C.O.  D.  SEND  ONLY  $1.00 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  Poultryman.  You  can 
feel  safe  for  you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production 
and  oreed  type.  Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought 
with  chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 

’  \  It  tells  all  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives 
lV\  details  about  our  high  producing  utility^birds.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order. 


Write  today. 


WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING 


What  chicken  conforms  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  requirements?  Heavy  weight, 
fair  layer  of  white  eggs,  stands  confine¬ 
ment  fairly  well  and  withstands 
weather  such  as  we  have  in  this  State. 
I  desire  to  raise  such  birds  this  Spring, 
but  do  not  know  what  bird  to  purchase. 

New  York.  E.  h.  m. 

You  have  described  an  unknown 
bird ;  in  the  words  of  the  old  and  some¬ 
what  stale  story,  “There  ain’t  no  sich 
animal.”  Fowls  of  heavy  weight  lay 
brown  eggs.  All  attempts  to  make  them 
lay  the  popular  white  egg  have,  so  far, 
failed.  Nature  has  obstinately  refused 
to  encourage  the  unreasonable  whims 
of  man  to  the  extent  of  producing  a 
large  fowl,  particularly  valuable  as 
meat,  that  will  lay  a  white  egg,  partic¬ 
ularly  valuable  in  some  markets.  Na¬ 
ture  is  to  be.  commended ;  may  she  al¬ 
ways  refuse  to  cater  to  those  who  want 
something  different  from  what  she  has 
provided,  when  that  difference  can  add 
nothing  valuable  to  her  gifts,  m.  b.  d. 


Disease  of  Oviduct 

Our  Rhode  Island  hens  are  not  lay¬ 
ing  well,  so  we  have  been  killing  off  a 
few  and  find  that  some  of  them  have  a 
number  of  eggs  which  run  in  size  from 
a  hazel-nut  to  the  size  of  a  hickory- 
nut,  but  are  hard  and  some  turned 
black.  They  seem  to  work  down  in  the 
egg  bag,  then  harden.  Our  pullets  in 
the  same  flock  are  laying  well,  and 
have  been  all  Winter.  Can  you  tell  us 
what  the  trouble  is,  and  a  remedy? 
Our  neighbor  has  a  flock  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  that  have  the  same  trouble. 

Utica,  Pa.  w.  k.  h. 

I  do  not  know  to  just  what  you  refer 
as  “eggs”  in  the  fowls  killed.  If  you 
find  small,  misshapen  and  discolored 
yolks  not  yet  released  from  the  ovary, 
there  is  some  disease  of  this  organ 
present  —  perhaps  infection  with  the 
germs  of  bacillary  white  diarrhoea. 
Such  fowls  should  not  be  used  in  the 
breeding  pen,  as  they  convey  the  dis¬ 
ease  to  their  young.  There  may,  of 
course,  be  some  other  disorder  showing 
in  more  completely  formed  eggs,  but 
which  I  cannot  diagnose  from  your  de¬ 
scription.  M.  B.  D. 


M.  A.  C.  P.  B.,  Inc. 
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HICK 

bas  every  breeding  bird  been 
mm  •  "  nnSe“  and  found  free  from  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhea,  but  this  year  every  chick 
hatched  from  this  clean  breeding  stock  will 
go  out  backed  by  a  $500.00  BOND  as  ad¬ 
ditional  guarantee  of  health  and  livability. 

The  parents  are  CERTIFIED,  the  chicks 
are  BONDED,  free  from  B.  W.  D. 

Never  before  was  such  protection  offered 
the  purchaser  of  baby  chicks. 

„  „  4  BREEDS 

S’  C’  s-  c-  W-  leghorns 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS 

94%  of  M.  A.  C.  P. 
B.  chicks  sold  in  1927 
were  RAISED  — 
losses  were  6%  only. 
That’s  the  kind  of 
chicks  that  are  pro¬ 
fitable!  Write  for 
list  of  members  in 
good  standing  for 
1928. 

Mass.  Assn,  ef  Certified  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 

Amherst.  Mass. 

Mention  this  Advertisement 
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Bred  for  Profits 

Qnality-bred  and  quality-hatched  Lakeview 
chicks  grow  rapidly  into  real  money.  World’s 
best  strains  in  our  supply  flocks,  all  Michigan 
accredited  —  that  means  business.  Officially 
culled,  state  inspected.  Official  records  up  to 
252  eggs  at  Michigan  egg  contest,  1925.  Silver 
cup  winners,  Holland  fair,  1927.  215  egg  ben 
at  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  1927. 

Get  Big  FREE  Catalog 

Gives  descriptions  of  strong,  vigorous  Smith 
Hatched  Chicks  of  famous  Leghorn  strains,  also 
Barred  and  W.  Rocka,  Buff  Orp..  W.  Wyan.  and 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds— all  money-making  breeds.  Make 
reservations  early— lc  per  chick  books  your  order. 

mu  ship  a  o.  d. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

M.  J.  Kole,  Prop. 

Cvif  ;r>Box  7  Holland,  Michigan 

A  -  Member  International 


Weekly.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Ail  flocks  culled. 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.. $6  50 
Wh.  and  Barred  Rocks,  B.  Minorca 
Buff  Orpingtons  and  Buff  ltocks.. 

R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes.. 

Buff  Minorcas .  8.50 

Black  Giants  and  Light  Brahmas..  .12.50 

Anconas .  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  $12  per  100.  Odds  and  Ends,  $9  per  100 
Pekin  Ducks,  $30  per  lOO.  Catalog  in  Colors  Free. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  32  GUCYRUS  OHIO 


Butler  GOLD  CROWN  Chicks 
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100 

400 

$6  50 

$12.00 

$46  00 

3  7.50 

14.00 

54.00 

.  8.00 

15.00 

58.00 

.  8.00 

1  5.00 

58.00 

.  8.50 

10.00 

62.00 

12.50 

24  00 

94.00 

.  7.00 

18,00 

60.00 

PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

We  have  something  special  to  offer1  you.  Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer 
should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all 
about  them.  Your  copy  seat  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  inspected 
by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  University. 
GUARANTEED  CHICKS.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plan.  You  can  t  lose  on 
our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERIES  101  MAIN  ST.,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


Prices  reasonable. 

CO.,  miX  3,  GIBSON  BURG,  OHIO 


MICHIGAN  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Buy  your  chicks  from  heavy  laying  flocks  that  are  officially  accredited  by  inspectors  supervised  by 
Michigan  State  College  and  of  prize  winners  at  the  Holland  Poultry  Show,  having  the  best  display 
on  Barred  Rocks  in  the  production  class.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks. 
S  C  R  I  Reds.  1004  live  delivery,  postpaid,  Send  at  once  for  free  catalogue,  full  particulars  and 
detailed  prices.  HILLV1KW  HATCHERY,  C.  Boven,  Prop,,  R-8,  Box  N,  Holland,  Micli. 


Soy  Beans  for  Poultry 

In  this  section  there  are  a  good  many 
Soy  beans  raised,  mostly  the  Wilson 
variety  for  seed.  This  year  the  price  is 
low.  I  am  thinking  of  feeding  some  to 
my  chickens  in  the  mash.  It  is  the 
only  way  hens  will  eat  the  beans, 
ground  up  fine.  Is  the  protein  in  Soy 
beans  the  same  as  in  meat  scrap?  What 
would  Soy  beans  be  worth  the  100  lbs. 
for  chicken  feed  compared  with  meat 
scrop  at  $5.50  per  100  lbs.?  Is  there 
any  data  at  hand  from  some  experi¬ 
ment  station  discussing  Soy  beans  as 
chicken  feed?  R.  w. 

Delaware. 

The  protein  of  Soy  beans  is  not  that 
of  meat  scrap,  being  of  vegetable  in¬ 
stead  of  animal  origin.  Vegetable  pro¬ 
tein  will  not  replace  animal  protein  in 
the  poultry  ration.  Soy  bean  meal,  fat 
extracted,  is  high  iu  vegetable  protein, 
containing  38  per  cent.  The  entire  Soy 
bean  contains  30  per  cent.  Good  meat 
scrap  contains  50  per  cent  or  more  of 
protein.  I  do  not  know  of  any  experi¬ 
ments  to  determine  the  quantity  of  Soy 
bean  meal  that  may  advantageously  be 
used  in  the  poultry  mash,  though  such 
experiments  would  be  valuable.  This 
meal  is  included  among  poultry  foods, 
but  is  seldom  if  ever  mentioned  in  the 
published  formulas  for  mashes.  I  judge 
that,  like  oilmcal  of  somewhat  lower 
protein  content,  it  can  be  used  only  in 
limited  amounts.  Oilmeal  is  unpala¬ 
table  to  poultry,  and  more  than  5  per 
cent  should  probably  not  be  used  in  the 
mash.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  similar 
restriction  should  be  applied  to  Soy 
bean  meal.  Palatability  is  important 
in  the  poultry  ration,  for  hens  will  not 
lay  well  unless  they  eat  heartily,  and 
the  at  least  restricted  use  of  Soy  bean 
meal  would  indicate  that  it  has  not 
found  favor  with  poultrymen.  if,  b,  d. 


C.  O.  D.  Order  Chicks  from  our  Indiana  quali¬ 
fied  Hatchery  and  pay  when  you  see  them. 
Directions  for  care  with  each  shipment.  100% 

_  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Blood  lines  from 

such  bleeders  as  Fishel,  Parks,  Tancred,  O.  A.  C.  Martin, 
Owen,  etc.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  I2c;  Bd.&lVh.  Rocks,  14c; 
8.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  14c;  Wh.  Wyan.,  14c;  Buff  Orps.  15c; 
Heavy  asst.,  11c.  Lots  less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  500 
lots,  deduct  ^c  per  chick.  1000  lots,  deduct  lc  per  chick. 
Write  for  free  literature 

Butler  Chick  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm,  Box  B,  Butler,  Ind. 


FREE  POULTRY  BOOK 


Concretely  written,  attractively  illus¬ 
trated,  and  intensely  interesting.  Mosl 
valuable  catalog  that  we  have  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  Virtually  filled  with  cashable  ideas  on 
brooding,  feeding  and  poultry  management.  De¬ 
scribes  our  chicks  and  a  service  to  you  built  upor 
14  years  of  aggressive  effort.  Your  copy  mailer 
FREE  immediately  upon  request.  Write  for  it, 
Fairfield  Hatchery,  Lock  Box  ou9,  Lancaster,  O 


BABY  CHICKS  C  O  D! 


Send  no  money.  Just  mall  your  order.  Pay  after  you  see  chicka. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected  and  culled  flecks. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices  on: 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
S.  C,  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocka 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
Mixed,  all  Varieties  . 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  BELLEF0NTE,  PA. 
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200,000  “CHICKS”  1928 

“GOOD LING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 
The  Best  Popular  Breeds  on  Free  Ranoe 


100 

500 

1000 

..$12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

..  13.00 

62  50 

120.00 

..  1500 

75.00 

..  11.00 

52  50 

100  00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R  1,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


HIC  KL  Si 


25  50 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $3.50  $6.50 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  4.00  7.50 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  3.00  5.00 

100?£  live  delivery  postpaid.  Special 
on  larger  lots.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  I.elster,  Prop.  11.11.  8  Me  Allsterville,  Pa. 


&•« 

100 
$13 
14 
14 
9 

prices 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

25  SO  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns. .  #15.50  $6.50  $13.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  3.75  5.00  0.00 

These  chicks  are  carefully  selected  from  free  range 
bred-to-lay  stock.  We  pay  postage.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Write  for  our  reduced  prices  on  large  lots. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

offers  you  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  breeders  with 
17  years  continuous  trapnesting  and  pedigree  breeding. 
Large  uniform  white  eggs  our  first  consideration  al¬ 
ways.  Reasonable  Prices.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

F.  J.  DeHAPT.  Prop.,  R,  F-  D.  No.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y- 
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CodliveT 
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Try  Gorton’s 
at  Our  RisJk 


SEND  NO  MONEY. 

Simply  write  us  to 
ship  you  a  gallon  ot 
Gorton’s  to  try.  When 

it  comes,  pay  the  postman  $2.35.  Begin  feeding 
it  to  your  poultry,  live  stock,  or  pets.  Then — 
if  you  don’t  see  an  improvement — we’ll  refund 
your  money  without  argument.  Pure  Ameri¬ 
can  oil,  freshly  ren  dered  andlaboratory  proved 
to  be  abundant  in  both  Vitamins  A  and  D. 


Made  by  the  biggest  and  oldest  catchers  of 
cod  fish  in  America.  Goes  twice  as  far  as  many 
ordinary  oils.  Try  it  for  your  winter  feeding. 
Don’t  delay.  Send  now.  Folder  Free. 


GORTON’S  COD  LIVER  OIL  CO., 
Dept.  R-3,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


Gorton's  Cod  Liver  Oil 


VITAMIN  PROVED 


BABY  CHICKS 

Locust  Corner  Poultry  Farm  Chicks  are 
good  chicks  because: 

1.  Blood  tested  for  White  Diarrhea  for 
2  years. 

2.  Culled  by  expert  each  year  for  20 
years. 

3.  Breeders  from  contest  pens  with  re¬ 
cords  from  200  to  315. 

i.  Many  customers  report  50£  to  70$  pro¬ 
duction  throughout  fall  and  winter  from 
last  year’s  chicks. 

5.  You  can  do  the  same. 

0.  Prices  reasonable. 

ORDER  EARLY 

LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  W.  Davis,  Owner  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Buy  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  'V.  I.eghorns,  headed  by  imported  Males; 
also  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  It.  1.  Reds. 
Big  Huffy  chicks  that  please.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  Low.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  60  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Rischt 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Warren,  Mgr.,  Mt  Ephraim, N.  J 


Accredited  EhiEks/ 


Pay  for  Chicks  When  You  Receive  Them. 

Especially  Selected,  Accredited  Stock 
ItE  ATJTXF  U  1.  CATALOG  FREE 
Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  quality. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  13,  Kenton,  O. 


TANCRED  Q  from  Pennsylvania — State 

LEGHORN  ^lllV^IVO  Certified,  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhea  “FREE”  flocks.  Only  207-262  Egg  Pedigreed 
Males  used.  Hatching  Eggs.  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels. 
Ten-Week  Old  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Free  booklet. 
NORTH  POULTRY  HUM  Box  K  HcAMSTEltVILLB,  PA, 


PINE  ROW  CHICKS  SIMS 

Chicks  from  healthy  vigorous  birds,  bred  for  quality 
aud  high  egg  production.  Foundation  stock  from  260 
to  290  egg  strain.  Write  today  for  circular  and  prices. 

PINE  ROW  POULTRY  FARM,  Paul  G.  Sellers,  Owner  and  Mgr. 
Dept.  B,  Unionvllie.  Pa. 


Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  Special 
prices  on  March  and  may  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Camobell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


50,000  It, &  Chicks  for  1928 

Every  chick  guaranteed  hatched  in  our  own  incubators 
Established  J9/I.  SLATY  RIDGE  FARM,  Palmyra,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


$9.00  Per  Hundred  Up. 

Good  Free  Range  Stock. 


Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Mixed.  Circular 
and  Price  List.  Delivery  guaranteed. 

Long's  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  60,  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks.  Penna.  supervised.  Blood  tested  flocks. 
Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  high  egg  production.  Catalogue 
free.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Mifflintown,  Penna. 


C'T'TIFjK"^  Rocks,  14c;  Reds,  14c:  S.  C.  W. 

AAWixk/  Leghorns,  1  2c;  Heavy  Mixed,  1  2c; 
Light  Mixed,  Oc.  100 %  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  It.  YV.  A.11KY  •  Cocolamus,  Penna. 


CHICKS 


9c  UP.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Large  Barron  and  Barron- 
Tancred  and  Common  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  Mixed.  100ft  Guarantee.  “New” 
Circular  Free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAllslervlllo,  Pa. 

DA  DV  rUIflfC  from  heavy  laying  strains— White 
DHDI  LIULIvJ  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorn  and  Reds.  Blood  tested  or  under  State  Super¬ 
vision.  Write  for  catalogue.  BTR0N  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Del. 


CHICKS 

Free  catalog. 


N.  Y.  Certified  White  Leghorns.  Big 
birds,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs. 
Trapnested  and  pedigreed  hatched. 

SPUING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


(J  |  4  *  Large  type  Tancred-Barron 

'  11  I  IV  »■  m  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
12c.  From  my  own  bred-to-lay  flock.  lOOfS  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER'S  HATCHERT,  McAlutervilli.  Penno. 


ClllllIVCinC  PUIPIfC  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C. 
w  U If  H  I  OIU E.  wlllOlYo  White  Leghorns.  Won 
the  Farmingdale  Contest.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  8UNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Frlend.hip,  N.  Y. 


Our  Illustrated  Booklet 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Sent  upon  request, 

PISE  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  llox  56  C,  WEST  MEDWAY,  MASS. 


Quality  White  Leghorn  Chix  Special  prices 

on  large  lots.  Feeding  system  that  raises  95;6  to  laying 
age  tree.  RROOK8IDE  POULTRY  FARM,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS  axclu- 

alvely— Big  bodies,  great  layers,  large 
eggs.  We  import  direct  from}  England.  Catalog  free. 

BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM,  N«w  Washington.  Ohio 


ffHVAV  mirifG  guaranteed  to  live  and 
■"■VP  X  r%Mj  V  lxlV. U O  produce  profits.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  ROYAL  FARM  -  RERGEY,  1?A. 


U  I  /**  M  C  from  heavy  laying  strain.  Barred 
f  rl  I  IVO  Rocks,  14*;  Mixed,  10*.  100%  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  B.  J.  EIIRISBA.N,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


P|||P|f  C  Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  til 
UHlUIVv  per  100.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100 ft 
livadelivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisUrvillc,  Pi- 


CHINCHILLAS 


WINNING  HIGHLAND  STRAIN. 
ONEIDA  LAKE  FUR  FARM,  Jewell,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Points  in  Chick  Raising 

Reese  V.  Hicks,  managing  director 
of  the  International  Baby  Chick  As¬ 
sociation,  makes  the  following  sugges-  i 
tions  with  regard  to  handling  of  baby 
chicks : 

There  are  a  number  of  points  about 
baby  chick  handling  on  which  many  do 
not  agree.  One  is  the  kind  of  litter  to 
put  on  the  brooder-house  floor  and  un¬ 
der  the  brooders.  Opinions  run  all  the 
way  from  putting  a  little  bran  or  a 
good  feed  under  the  brooder  for  the 
chicks  to  pick,  and  those  who  believe 
the  chicks  should  be  kept  on  a  hard 
floor  and  no  litter  whatever  under 
them,  but  with  the  floor  cleaned,  dis¬ 
infected,  and  washed  each  day.  It  is 
not  a  bad  idea  to  clean  the  floor  each 
day,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
chicks  do  better  when  they  are  on  some 
soft  litter.  It  is  conceded  by  all  that 
the  chicks  will  eat  some  of  the  litter 
■when  they  are  hungry  and  the  litter  is 
also  a  means  of  holding  filth.  When 
chicks  eat  litter,  they  also  eat  more  or 
less  filth.  All  this  is  to  be  considered 
in  choosing  the  floor  covering.  If  you 
use  sand  and  the  chicks  are  put  on 
this  as  soon  as  they  come  from  the 
box,  you  will  find  the  sand  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm  if  the  chick  over¬ 
loads  its  stomach  and  fails  to  eat 
nourishing  food. 

It  is  important  for  baby  chicks  to 
make  a  very  rapid  growth  the  first  few 
days  of  its  life  and  that  you  give  it 
plenty  of  nourishment  after  it  is  one 
or  two  days  old.  If  you  put  the  chick 
where  it  can  eat  sand,  it  does  not  get 
nourishment.  If  you  use  sand  that  is 
not  absorbent  and  will  not  take  up  the 
filth  and  is  more  or  less  unsanitary, 
you  will  have  to  change  the  sand  quite 
often.  It  is  not  recommended  that  you 
use  sand  for  the  chicks  early  in  their 
brooding.  If  you  want  to  use  sand  in 
the  brooder  wait  until  the  chicks  get 
up  in  size  but  for  the  first  week  some 
other  litter  should  be  used. 

Those  who  argue  for  a  chaff  of  Al¬ 
falfa,  clover  or  some  one  of  the  peat 
mosses  say  that  when  the  chicks  eat 
clover,  Alfalfa,  or  peat  moss  that  it 
does  not  do  them  much  harm,  is  bulky, 
and  that  they  soon  eat  all  they  can  and 
are  not  loaded  down  with  indigestion 
like  they  would  be  on  sand.  Again 
these  litters  that  are  soft  and  mulchy, 
absorb  the  droppings  and  filth  and 
thus  helps’  to  keep  the  brooder-house 
sanitary.  But  even  with  the  best  of 
litter,  it  is  best  to  clean  off  the  drop¬ 
pings  daily  and  thus  make  the  brooder 
and  house  of  the  very  highest  possible 
sanitation. 

Then  we  come  to  the  second  big  dis¬ 
puted  question  which  has  a  big  effect 
on  just  what  kind  of  a  litter  to  use, 
that  is,  how  many  hours  should  a 
chick  go  after  being  hatched,  before  it 
is  fed.  The  best  opinion  seems  to  he 
that  from  the  time  the  chick  breaks  out 
of  the  shell  it  should  go  at  least  24 
hours.  There  are  those  who  say  that 
it  should  be  fed  before  that  time,  but 
the  argument  seems  to  be  for  those  who 
favor  24,  36,  or  even  up  to  48  hours. 

When  you  are  buying  chicks  that  are 
shipped  in  to  you,  you  have  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  they  may  be  one  or  two  days 
old  when  you  receive  them.  Most 
hatcheries  hold  chicks  anywhere  from 
12  to  24  hours  to  dry  them  out  after 
they  come  out  of  the  shell.  In  shipping 
chicks  the  majority  of  hatcheries  put 
a  date  on  the  box  showing  just  when 
the  chicks  were  hatched  and  you  can 
judge  whether  you  want  to  feed  in  24, 
36  or  48  hours.  If  you  know  the  time 
when  the  chicks  are  hatched  you  are  in 
a  position  to  judge  for  yourself  just 
how  many  hours  after  that  you  should 
feed. 

Where  chicks  have  gone  36  or  48 
hours  or  even  longer  without  food, 
they  will  be  hungry  and  more  than 
likely  to  pick  up  litter  and  filth  off 
the  floor ;  hence  the  danger  of  putting 
sand  in  when  chicks  are  hungry.  It  is 
perhaps  best  to  have  some  other  litter 
on  the  floor,  when  you  know  the  chicks 
are  hungry. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  food  ready 
when  you  put  the  chicks  out  under  the 
brooder  and  as  you  know  they  are  48 
or  more  hours  old  you  can  feed  them 
at  once.  Be  sure  that  you  have  plenty 
of  water  handy  where  chicks  are  48 
hours  old.  If  you  have  plenty  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  plenty  of  feed  even  though 
chicks  are  very  hungry  they  will  not 
eat  much  of  the  litter  if  it  is  coarse 
and  bulky,  but  will  prefer  the  tasty  and 
starchy  foods  and  the  nice  cool  water. 
So  no  matter  what  you  prefer  as  a  lit¬ 
ter  or  how  many  hours  after  hatching 
you  wish  to  feed  you  must  bear  the 
truth  in  mind  and  remember  that 
hungry  chicks  will  eat  some  of  any  lit¬ 
ter  and  that  you  should  guard,  accord¬ 
ingly. 


lO%  Discount 


if  you  order  NOW 
for  March  and  April  Delivery 

IN  ORDER  that  we  may  plan  our  hatches  and  shipments  in  advance 
we  are  offering  10%  discount  from  these  low  March  and  April  prices. 
Send  your  reservation  today  with  check  or  money  order.  You  will 
save  money  and  make  sure  of  having  your  chicks  delivered  when  you 
want  them.  Remember,  the  Rosemont  Guarantee  of  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  is  back  of  every  shipment. 

Deduct  10%  from  these  prices 


Breed  50 

White  Leghorns  . $8.50 

Brown  Leghorns  .  9.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . 9.50 

W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes  ...10.50 
State  Certified 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 15.00 


March  Delivery 


100  500 

$16.00  $75.00 
18.00  87.50 


April  Delivery 
50  100  500 


18.00 

20.00 


87.50 

97.50 


$7.50 

8.50 

8.50 

9.50 


$15.00  $72.50 
16.00  77.50 


16.00 

18.00 


77.50 

87.50 


30.00  147.50  14.00  27.00  132.50 


Rural  New -  Yorker  Readers  Helped  Us  Grow 

Seventeen  years  ago  we  ran  onr  first  advertisement  in  The  Rural 
Neiv-Yorker — a  small  one  to  be  sure.  From  that  day  to  this,  we  have 
served  Rural  New-Yorker  readers.  The  fact  that  the  columns  of  this 
paper  have  always  been  open  to  us  is  proof  conclusive  that  our  cus¬ 
tomers  are  getting  a  square  deal. 

We  make  the  usual  guarantee  of  safe  arrival  of  full  count ;  we  also 
go  a  lot  further.  WTe  guarantee  complete  satisfaction  and  we  will  not 
rest  content  until  we  have  received  an  enthusiastic  letter  like  this  one 
from  Saco,  Maine :  “I  am  more  than  satisfied ;  it  is  the  best  lot  of  chicks 
I  have  seen  delivered  around  here  for  a  long  time.” 

You,  too,  will  be  more  than  satisfied 
Illustrated  Catalog  Sent  Free  on  Request 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer 4,  ROSEMONT,  Hunterdon  County, NEW  JERSEY 


FAIR  VIEW  FARMS  FINEST  FOWLS 


1UGI 


12  10^*30^0^00  4at"inAanxvaIs0  English  Penciled  Endian  Runners-Postpaid : 

14’  f4,yu,  ou,  100,  $30.00:  BOO,  $140,  We  are  using  yearling  breeders  exclusively. 

Tancred-Barron  8.  C.  White  Leghorns — Finest  Quality  Babv  Chicks _ Postnnirt  •  9 cn 


Sicilian  Buttercups,  Silver  I.aeed  Wyandotte*,  Barred  Plymouth  Hock.  and  *1  r  Rk«j«  T.u»ii.  . 

Strong,  lively  Baby  Chicks-Postpaid  :  25,  *4.50;  50,  *8.50;  100 T16.OO1  600,  *77.00.  1  e<,8_ 

If  we  cannot  fill  your  order  in  due  time,  your  remittance  will  be  returned  at  once. 

FAIRVIEW  [POULTRY*  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COD 


_ 

Barred,  White,  Partridge  and  Buff  Rocks  . . 50  uoa 

S.  C.  and  B.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps  ....W;  7  50  14  00  67'%0  linn  ft 

Heavy  assorted,  $10  per  100.  PEERLESS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  20?,  LEIPSIC.  OHIO 


lU/uiiiuut  unlit  LfcbnUKIM  FARM 

Barron -Holly  wood  Strain.  Ns  V.  State  Certified 

Pullets  Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P. 
Chicks  Hatched  from  Breeders  on  our  own  Farm  Only 

Rafw  600  or  more .  1  8c  ©act 

vllltno  Less  than  500.. ..  20o  eact 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS .  25c  eacl 

MILTON  P.  PHILLIPS  c  "  "  , 

Box  433  Mattltucb,  N.  Y.  Arthur  h.  penni 


BONDED sred  BABY  CHICKS 

Massachusetts  Certified  and  backed  by  a  $500  bond.  Free 
from  White  Diarrhoea.  Large  hens,  heavy  layers,  as 
proved  by  years  of  good  records  in  Storrs  Contest. 
Large  eggs.  Chicks  with  vitality  to  live  and  breeding 
that  makes  them  lay.  Send  for  circular. 

G.  B.  TREAmYELL  SPENCER,  MASS. 

S.  Co  RED  COCKERELS 

Pedigreed  from  256  to  SOI  stock.  Handsome  Cockerels, 
$6.00  to  $10.00.  Discount  on  large  orders. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE 


Send  for  Gus’s  Aids  on  poultry  100^ 

raising.  Mailed  to  you  each - 

absolutely  free.  Gives  i 
timely  advice  on  poultry 
ment.  Let  our  experience  __ 
make  money.  No  obligation  i 

Van  Wert  Hatchery,  Gus  lekes,  Prap.,  R-4-N,  Van  Wert,  0 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

PRICES  FOR  MARCH  AND  APRIL 

100  50  25 

Barred  Rocks  and  8.  C.  Reds..  *14.00  *7.50  *4.00 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed.  12.00  6.50  3.50 

Free  range  flocks.  100 %  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAJisterville,  Penna. 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks,  $1 6  «G„G„sVn8fl0“i 

prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  last  3  years.  Realqnallty.  Large 
catalog  free.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  1951,  Manjfleld,  O. 


Porter’s  Barred  Rocks 

Free  circular.  (M.  C.  PORTER,  R.  D.  1,  Adams,  N.  T. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  C0CKEREL8— from  pedigreed,  trap- 
nested  stock.  Special  price  from  $3.00  to  *5.00  each. 
Also  Chinchilla  Rabbits.  ELI  YODER,  SalUbnry,  Penna. 


BABY  DUX  BABY  DUX 

The  famous  Long  Island  Pekin  Ducklings  for  sale  ]m- 
o5SiaiSSS!p“,eilts-  Price’  $30-100.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

SCHLEIN  S  BLUE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 
Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


Large  type,  vigorous,  exhibition  quality.  Production 
__  L  Sr°y  heavier,  economical.  Catalog  free. 

K.  II  OK  MAN  **  liox’l 100 "  LAUrW^S',In!>J, 

DUCKLINGS  From  Mammoth  Pekins 

*80.00  per  hundred.  Eggs,  *  IS.  OO  per  hundred.  S.  C. 
h.  I.  Red  Chicks,  $14.00  per  hundred.  Eggs  $8  OO 
per  hundred.  L.  &  L.  CANHAM,  R.  F.  D.  7,  Albion*  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Islip,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


ESBENSHADE’S  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

One  of  America’s  best  and  largest  flocks.  Catalogue 

for  Stamp.  ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  R.  Ronts,Fa. 


.  _ - 7 - 7  prices,  ljist 

flee.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Big  bone,  big  frame,  well  mark- 
1,1  ed.  batisfactiou  guaranteed.  ELIZABETH  TATE.  Draper,  Va. 

XTIGOROU8  GIANT  BHONZK  TURK E Y 8— Large 
T  frame,  big  bone.  MISS  IDA  CIIUMBLEY,  Diaper,  viu 

Turkeys— White  Holland  Stock  and  EggsDa^ENct, 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  and  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  — 

troll!  Boston  winners.  ELSIE  HALL0CK,  Washingl.n  Depot, Cf. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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For  four  successive  years  our  stock  has  been  inspected  and  passed  by.  au- 
'  thorized  state  inspectors.  These  Four  Years  of  Illinois  State  Accrediting 
1  Hakes  a  big  difference.  The  good  effects  of  this  rigid  selection  has  been 
multiplied  in  our  breeding  work  each  year. 

THESE  LOW 


NOTE 


PRICES 


( White  &  Brown,  Leghorns  . . 

Buff  Leghorns  &  Anconas  . 

Barred  Itocks  &  S.  C.  Beds  . 

B.  0.  Beds,  Wh.  &  Buffi  Bocks,  Blk.  Min.. 

Buff  &  Wh.  Orp.,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  Min . 

Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Minorcas  . 

A^so^teif  per^lOO.  Heavies’  $13*.  ’  Deduct'  $1  per  ioo  on  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  shipped  by  April  1. 

We  °-uarantee  100%  live  arrival.  Where  can  you  buy  greater  values  in  accredited  chicks.  Our  new 
catalo"'  is  free  Get  it  todav  and  learn  all  about  these  chicks.  You  will  like  them  and  like  the 
low  price  for  which  vou  can  get  them.  Bef.:  First  Nat’l  Bank.  Member  International  Baby  Cluck 
Association.  r'n™  T5T:"rT  TTAT,'!WW 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$0.50 

$12.00 

$35.50 

$57.50  : 

$110.00 

,  7.00 

13.00 

38.50 

62.50 

120.00 

7.75 

14.50 

43.00 

70.00 

135.00 

,  8.00 

15.00 

44.50 

72.50 

140.00 

.  8.50 

16.00 

47.50 

77.50 

150.00 

18.00 

53.50 

87.50 

170.00 

.10.50 

20.00 

59.50 

97.50 

190.00 

•men  you  ean  get  uiern.  a u-l..  iubi  ZZ  rn 

CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES,  D.  K.  Roth  &  Sons,  Owners,  Box  69,  Gibson  City,  Ill, 


1928 


NATIONAL  CHICKS— 500,000  CHICKS  FOR 

America’s  leading  breeds  and  strains  insure  profits  with  National 
Chicks  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 

25  BO  100  BOO  1000 

. ...... - -  S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buffi  Leghorns.  $3. 50  $6  75  $13.00  $62.00  $120 

iTOWBft  Tancred  or  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns .  3  75  7  25  14.00  67-00  130 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Anconas .  4.25  7-75  15.00  72  00  140 

(imiaiiiiiiv  R- 1.  Beds,  Black  Minorcas .  4  50  8.50  16  00  77.00  150 

***«$  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  5-00  9  25  18-00  87.00  170 

Blue  Andelusians,  White  Minorcas .  7.75  15  25  30  00  140.00  250 

«  g  Mixed  or  odds  and  ends .  3  00  5.50  10  00  47.50  95 

We  have  special  mated  pens  in  all  these  breeds.  Send  for  our  new 
f avb  illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  sent  postpaid.  We  guarantee  100 % 

A  live  delivery.  References.  Order  at  once.  Delay  is  fatal. 

~  ™  ^  NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  liox  406  MIFFLINTOWN 


PJENNA. 


% 

_ _  _ _  Farms,  Daniels, 

Thompson’  Martin,  Shepard.  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  ’  , 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  •?! 
For  free  poultry  book  and  prices. 

FAIRPQR?  HATCHERIES  Box  40  Fasrport,  N.  Y.^t « 


service  PURE  BRED 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Prepaid  Prices  for  25 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas....^ . $3.50 

White,  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds  _ 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons, 

S.  S.  Hamburgs,  16c.  Asserted  Breeds,  10c. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 


I 


50 

$6.50 


100 

$12.00 


200 

$23.50 


QUALITY 

and  Price  List 
500  1000 

$57.50  $110.00 


3.75  7.25  14.00  27.50  67.50  130.00 


Member  A.  B.  C.  P.  A. 


THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY 


BOX  B 


Our  22na  Year 
TIFFIN,  OHIO 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  It.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Hook. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Van  Duzer  Chicks  arc  bred  for  ancestries  back  for  greater  efcfe  production.  They 
are  bred  to  lay  and  bred  to  pay,  the  kind  that  produce  poultry  profits  for  you.  All 
flocks  are  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea  by  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Send  for  our  catalog  describing  strong,  healthy  chicks, 
all  Smith  hatched.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  today! 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Box  R  SUGAR  LOAF.  N.  Y. 


"Gasson’s 


astounding  unique  guarantee  protects  you  from  chick  losses.  , 

.  *  v. .....  iw.i.i  minlit,,  Bnilr  tl. o  Hi<rcrf»t  and  best  equipped 


,  _ _ _ _ e  them.  Brookfield  quality  built  ......  - -- - .  -  -  -.n 

/poultry  plant  in  the  Middle  West.  64  buildings,  66 -acre  farm,  $100,003 

'investment.  Hasson’s  Strain  of  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

1 4500  laving  birds  1500  trapnested  under  Ohio  R.O.P,  Supervision.  6  years  consecutive  blood 
Mou  hirfia  noHifrrppq  nn  to  31fi  ppca.  Official  Contest  Records.  Ohio  Accredited 

[8  and  10  week  old  stock  for  sale.  Get 
[Oa  neaa  start  on  prom*  - - - 48-page  illustrated  FKEE  catalog. 

^BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARMSJoKnPjGassonJPro^JttoxB^  Versailles,  Q» 


DoN’Tbuy  baby  chicks  until  you  have 
learned  all  about  Indian  Head  White 
Leghorns  —  the  old  reliable  Strain. 

Vigorous  and  dependable  for 
eure  profits.  New  low  prices. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Catalog 

INDIANHEAD  POULTRY  FARM 
220  N.  MAIN  ST.  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


Chicks  Qualify! 


**  None  Better  Quality’  Chicks 
are  famous  .for  their  size,  vigor 
and  strength.  Officially  culled  for 
color  and  high  egg  production. 
White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  BarredRocks, 
tmim  ii  R,I.  Reds,  Black  Giants.  100  per 

cent  live  delivery  guaranteed,  postage  prepaid.  Low  prices. 
Write  for  circular  at  once. 

SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 

,■  Box  20S  Ridgely,  Maryland 

BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.. 

S.  C.  White  Bocks _ 

S.  C.  Barred  Bocks... 

Mixed  or  Broilers . 

100%  live  arrival  guarauveeu — i 
r.IlOEWOOl)  POULTRY  F ARM  A  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L.  Romig,  Prop.  McAlUtervllle,  Fa. 

MATICC  TO  POULTRY  RAISERS— New  valuable 
JNU  1  1UL.  book  written  bv  W.  C.  Huber— “Reliable 
Method  ot  Raising  Chicks  to  Maturity.”  Send  for 
this  book.  Means  many  $55$  to  you.  Brice  60c  prepaid. 

IIUBEU’S  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  Fostorla,  Ohio 


Lfnesvilfie 
Sturdy  Chicks 

WIN  GOLD 
MEDAL 

for  Vocational 
School  Boy  in 
Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  State  l 
Contest  for  /  4? -3* 

bestproject  / •§ 
$926.40  /S’  V  %  m 
clear  in  6  #2*8  A1  /  Discounts 
months. 


You  can 
do  as 
well.  Cat¬ 
alogue  o  f 
these  Well- 
Bred,  Sturdy 
Chicks,  and  the 
Story  of  this 
Boy’s  Success 
sent  free.  All  Lead¬ 
ing  Breeds.  Good 
for  Early 
Orders.  Write  now. 


CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.75 

$6.50 

$1*2.00 

$57.50 

$1 10 

4.50 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

4.50 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

4.50 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  PER  1  00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks..  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  14.00 

Light  Mixed,  $8;  Heavy .  11.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots.  100$, 
prepaid  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIR  VltW  POULTRY  FARM.Millerstows.  Pa,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3 


0EEC3 


1  ri'-lre  for  March  and  April  Delivery 
lJC IDV  vuICKS  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

"  SS  BO  100  500  100» 

White  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Rhode  Island  Reds....  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes  4.50  8  50  16.00  75.00 

Light  Mixed .  3  60  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6  50  12.00  57.50  110 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  stock 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


XIANSON  STRAIN  "V^HITE  XjEGHORNS 

taaimelte^an^Mgh^Mdtfcln^breedersiMthi^stfainf^PEARL1 l^tlLTRY  FARM,  Montvalo.  Now  Jersey^ 


Bleeding  at  Yent 

I  have  about  50  pullets  that  have 
been  laying  pretty  well  for  the  last  six 
weeks.  Yesterday  morning  when  I  went 
to  the  henhouse  I  found  about  16  of 
them  bleeding  at  the  vent.  They  don’t 
seem  to  appear  sick  or  any  way  off 
their  feed.  Could  you  give  me  any  in¬ 
formation  about  the  trouble?  c.  a.  g. 

Pullets  often  bleed  from  efforts  to 
extrude  an  unusually  large  egg,  and 
these  efforts  may  lead  to  eversion  of 
the  oviduct  or  the  protrusion  of  a  red 
mass  of  membrane  and  oviduct  wall. 
Such  accidents  are  apt  to  attract  the 
attention  of  other  birds  and  bring 
about  attacks  from  them.  From  the 
number  of  pullets  found  with  bleeding 
vents  by  you,  I  conclude  that  the  birds 
have  been  attacking  each  other  with 
their  beaks,  perhaps  being  started  by 
some  one  bird  suffering  from  a  protrud¬ 
ing  oviduct.  All  injured  pullets  should 
be  promptly  removed  from  the  flock 
and  the  flock  be  given  all  the  liberty 
possible.  Some  of  the  more  vicious 
may  be  detected  and  confined  until 
their  appetite  for  blood  wanes.  This 
vice  sometimes  becomes  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter  in  closely  confined  flocks  and  one 
hard  to  control.  Turning  the  flock  loose 
out  of  doors  will  usually  stop  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Combined  Buttermilk  and 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

I  am  offered  semi-solid  buttermilk, 
with  4  per  cent  cod  liver  oil  added. 
Could  I  feed  the  above  to  day-old  baby 
chicks  to  advantage?  c.  p. 

This  is  a  new  idea  to  me,  hut  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  feasible 
to  add  cod  liver  oil  to  condensed  but¬ 
termilk  and  feed  it  in  that  mixture.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  there  might  be 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  the  oil  from 
separating,  hut  this  can  readily  be  de¬ 
termined  upon  trial,  of  course.  Chicks 
are  usually  fed  from  1  to  2  per  cent  of 
oil  in  their  mash,  or  from  one  to  two 
pints  per  hundredweight  of  mash. 
When  feeding  an  indefinite  amount  of 
condensed  milk  it  would  he  difficult  to 
know  just  how  much  of  the  added  oil 
the  chicks  were  getting,  but  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  product  should  have 
determined  what  percentage  of  oil 
added  to  the  milk  product  is  most  suit¬ 
able..  It  has  been  generally  understood 
that  the  oil  lost  some  of  its  potency 
upon  standing,  where  it  would  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  and  sunlight,  though 
this  has  been  disputed  in  certain  ex¬ 
periments  made  at  at  least  one  experi¬ 
ment  station.  The  recommendation  usu¬ 
ally  is  to  mix  only  enough  of  the  oiled 
mash  to  last  for  a  week  or  two,  avoid¬ 
ing  prolonged  exposure  of  a  mixed  feed 
to  the  air.  m.  b.  d. 


That  Ice  House  Problem 

I  noticed  an  inquiry  about  putting  up 
ice.  I  have  been  in  the  business  for 
the  past  25  years.  I  would  not  put 
sawdust  in  the  house.  When  building 
the  house,  dry  sawdust  is  good  for  fill¬ 
ing  the  wall  but  no  good  to  cover  the 
ice  with  or  put  in  beside  the  ice  to 
keep  it  from  the  wall,  because  it  is 
bound  to  melt  some  and  falls  away,  to 
leave  the  ice  unprotected,  and  if  put 
on  top  the  blocks  will  waste  some  be¬ 
tween  and  the  dust  will  fall  in,  leaving 
a  hole  for  the  air  which  will  enter  and 
enlarge  the  hole  more  and  more,  and 
so  eat  up  your  stock  of  ice. 

When  filling  your  house,  pack  the  ice 
as  close  to  the  side  as  you  can  all 
around  the  room,  and  cover  the  ice  on 
top  with  cheap  hay  two  or  three  feet 
deep.  As  the  ice  melts  the  hay  will 
settle  with  it  and  so  keep  the  air  away 
from  it.  It  will  not  melt  much  on  the 
side  with  a  good,  well-packed  wall.  I 
would  also  advise  an  extra  sheathing 
if  you  have  the  lumber,  with  a  2-iu. 
air  chamber.  We  have  tried  sawdust 
and  advise  against  its  use.  a.  s,  c. 


EGG  RESULTS 

THE  pen  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Alien  of  Pittsford,  Vt.,  laid 
2,020  eggs  in  the  last  Storra  Gpntest,  despite  the 
death  of  one  of  the  best  layers.  lie  la  trapping  out. 
many  hens  with  records  of  235  to  800  eggs— typical  of 
what  many  practical  poultrymen  are  doing  with 
this  Ream  Strain  — certified  by  Official  Contest 
records  ever  since  contests  began. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

CHICKS 

8-wks.-old 

Pullets 
Eggs 

Cockerels 
Breeding  L 
Stock 

Orders  for  April  and  IVlay 
now  being  booked— Write 
todav?  for  “The  Story  of 
the  300-Egg^Hen,”  show¬ 
ing  RESULTS. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes 
Barred  Rocks 


MOSt 

Profitable 
Poultry 


Poultrymen  buy 
Profitable  Chicks 


Usher's  Single  Comb  Reds  are  famous  for  early 
maturity  and  profitable  production  of  large  eggs. 
That  is  what  they  are  bred  for.  Usher’s  Red 
chicks  live  and  thrive  under  average  good  care. 
Our  own  system  of  care  FREE  with  every  ship¬ 
ment.  80%  of  our  customers  return  year  after 
year  for  more  Usher’s  Red  chicks.  Circular  free. 


E,  B,  USHER,  Jr.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mass. 


5.  C.  R.  L  Red  Baby  Chicks 

BEDBIRD  FARM  is  where  some  of  the  best  laying 
stock  in  the  country  comes  from.  For  seventeen  years 
we  have  specialized  in  high  egg  production.  If  you 
want  eggs  try  our  chicks.  Our  5.000  breeders  are  in 
perfect  condition,  state  tested.  They  have  the  size  and 
color.  Our  best  matings  are  trapnested.  Catalog  free. 

READ  THIS 

BEDBIRD  FARM.  "From  the  baby  chicks  purchased 
from  you  March  3,  we  got  the  first  egg  July  14.  at 
which  time  the  largest  cockerel  weighed  6  lbs.  15  oz. 
By  the  end  of  August  the  pullets  were  laying  between 
50  and  60%.  They  are  of  good  size  and  uniform  color. 
We  have  never  seen  Reds  that  developed  so  rapidly 
and  uniformly.’’ — A.  B.  Roberts,  Norway,  Maine. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Pinecrest  Orchards  Strain 

SINGLE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 

BABY  CHICKS 

Free  from  whitediarrhea-Statetested-75,000ehicksforI92S 
Prices— 100  Chicks  or  More 

GRADE  A.  SPECIAL  MATING  1,000  or  MORE 
’$25.00  S28.0O  $230 

Terms— 25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of 
shipment. 

Keith  Scott,  Box  R,  Scott  Poultry  Farm,  Groton,  Mao. 


s'redl  BABY  CHICKS 

Every  chick  has  a  200-egg  sire  or  better.  Every 
breeder  is  State  tested  twice,  free  from  white  diar¬ 
rhoea.  Your  success  depends  on  clean,  vigorous 
chicks,  with  the  “lay”  instinct  bred  into  them. 

Official  contest  records  up  to  259  eggs,  why  not 
start  withjja  tested  and  proven  strain — They  cost  no 
more— Catalog  free. 

W SET  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  80  Attleboro,  Mass. 


UIIDtHtHVQ  s-  c-  PUIPI/QUave  a  reputation  for  liv- 
nUDBArU)  0  red  un  111  A  0  ability,  vigor,  fast  growth, 
egg  production.  Every  one  hatched  from  our  own  strain 
of  Northern  Grown  Stock,  State  Certified  for  eight  con¬ 
secutive  years  to  be  absolutely  free  from  White  Diar¬ 
rhoea.  Catalog  free.  It  will  help  and  interest  you. 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  225,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


R.  I.  Red  Chicks  t 


M.  A.  C.  STRAIN— All 
chicks  from  our  own 
State  tested  flock.  lOOjt 
clean  from  white  diarrhea.  Large,  vigorous  chicks. 

The  B.  At  C.  POULTRY  FARM,  Amherst,  Mass. 


©  A  RHODE  DrnC  Vermont  certified,  accredited, 
p,  U.  ISLAND  ULUw  bredand  grown.  Group  1  pen3 
are  brooded  by  pedigreed  cockerels  from  over  200- 
egg  dams.  BABY  CIIIX  from  VIGOROUS  HIGH  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  STOCK.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hirttind,  »t. 


CERTIFIED — B.  W.  D.  FREE 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  large,  big  egg  White 
Leghorns,  trapnested  10  years.  Write  for 
circular,  also  story  of  325-egg  hen. 

ACREBRIDGE  FARM 

BOX  R  MARLBORO,  MASS. 


C  H  /  C  K  S 


25  SO  IOO 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $8.50  $6.50  $18.00 

Barred  Bocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50  6.50  18.00 

I.ight  Mixed . 8.75  5.00  9.00 


V2c  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1000 lots,  full  count,  100 %  live 
arrival  guarantee.  Parcel  Post  prepaid  to  your  door. 
Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write 
for  free  circular.  FRANK  NACE  •  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


GOOD  CHICKS  Pay  BigProfits 

County  Line  Chicks  are  this  kind.  You  get  the  best 
when  vou  get  County  Line  Chicks.  Five  varieties. 
Bred  for  Health  and  Production.  CATALOG  FREE. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 
Box  11,  Telford,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  PH  Ip  If  Q 
WHITE  LEGHORN  V'1 

Send  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50-500  $110-1000 

_ Postage  paid.  100 JS  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

IUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  RICHFIELD,  PA- 


The  RURAL  N  ;W- YORKER 


38Z 


The  Henyard 


Another  Backyard  Poultry 
Farm 

In  1923  I  purchased  two  settings  of 
purebred  Bourbon  Red  turkey  eggs.  I 
bought  two  setting  hens  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor  to  set  on  the  eggs ;  14  hatched  and 
1  raised  every  one.  Back  of  the  house 
1  made  two  yards,  8xS  ft.  and  5  ft. 
high,  with  a  strip  of  wire  between  bot¬ 
tom  and  top  boards.  I  covered  the  yard 
with  S-ft.  boards  laid  across  the  top. 
These  two  yards  were  not  moved,  and 
(he  turkeys  were  not  outside  of  the 
yards  from  hatching  time  in  June  un¬ 
til  buckwheat  was  ripe,  when  I  drove 
them  from  the  yards  to  the  buckwheat 
field  each  sunny  day.  From  this  small 
beginning  I  have  built  up  a  paying 
purebred  turkey  business.  I  am  the 
only  person  in  this  section  raising  pure¬ 
bred  turkeys  for  breeding.  I  never  feed 
my  turkeys  the  many  different  foods 


keys  up.  After  the  hay  is  cut  on  this 
farm  I  let  mine  run  over  an  area  of 
about  100  acres,  and  I  have  never  had 
to  hunt  them  at  night.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  back  home  at  supper  time. 

EDITH  A.  HARRISON. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


Henhouse  on  Side  Hill 

In  order  to  expand  on  my  place  I 
will  have  to  go  over  to  quite  a  wide 
east  and  west  gully.  The  brook  is 
small  at  any  time  aside  from  a  spring 
and  could  be  easily  tiled.  Would  it 
make  a  good  location  to  set  a  henhouse 
in  the  side  of  the  bank  up  a  little  from 
the  bottom  but  below  the  top  of  the 
bank?  Would  you  advise  a  cement  wall 
in  the  bank  and  cement  floor  with  shed 
roof  and  wood  on  ends  and  front?  If 
this  were  75x18  and  a  unit  hot-water 
brooder  system  installed  could  the 
hovers  be  covered  and  the  house  used 
for  hens?  c.  F.  c. 

New  York. 


A  Backyard  Turkey  Flock 


that  others  feed  theirs,  and  have  never 
fed  a  mash,  as  some  do.  I  keep  mine 
clean  and  dry,  and  feed  dry  feed  with 
plenty  of  fresh  drink. 

I  prefer  common  hen  mothers  to  tur¬ 
key  hen  mothers.  Last  season  I  had 
two  turkey  hens  that  stole  their  nests 
and  as  I  had  no  common  hen  that 
wanted  to  sit  I  let  the  turkey  hens  sit. 
One  hatched  12,  and  the  other  14, 
every  egg  they  set  on.  The  one  with 
the  14  hatched  about  three  weeks  after 
the  one  with  the  12.  When  the  14 
were  only  a  day  old  there  was  a  big 
storm  and  the  water  ran  through  the 
yard  and  made  it  soft  and  muddy.  The 
mother  turkey  hen  in  fighting  a  cross 
rooster  through  the  wire  killed  all  but 
two  of  the  baby  turkeys  by  crushing 
them  in  the  mud.  She  was  so  excited 
(hat  I  took  the  two  that  were  left  and 
give  them  to  the  one  with  12 ;  she 
raised  every  one,  and  seemed  to  take 
special  care  of  the  two  babies. 

After  they  were  big  enough  to  run 
out,  in  the  Fall,  after  the  hay  was 
mowed,  the  real  mother  of  the  two 
babies,  and  the  other  mother  traveled 
together  with  the  14.  Some  nights 
five  would  go  with  one  hen  in  the  coop, 
and  nine  with  the  other.  Whatever 
number  seemed  to  wish  to  go  in  each 
yard,  I  let  go,  and  the  mothers  ac¬ 
cepted  whichever  ones  decided  to  go 
with  them  in  the  yards.  This  shows 
how  tame  my  turkeys  are.  All  of  them 
will  eat  out  of  my  hand,  and  will  come 
to  me  any  time  I  call  them,  even  if 
they  are  one-quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
1  think  Bourbons  are  tamer  than  most 
breeds.  Several  persons  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  raise  mixed  breeds  for  the  mar¬ 
kets;  when  there  is  a  strom  coming  or 
at  night  they  have  to  hunt  their  tur- 


I  judge  that  such  a  location  would  be 
a  good  one  for  a  poultry  house,  if  this 
were  set  well  up  on  the  bank.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  a  gully  is 
colder  in  the  Winter  than  a  higher  lo¬ 
cation,  cold  air  settling  into  depres¬ 
sions.  You  may,  as  I  have,  seen  small 
gardens  in  which  the  vegetables  were 
killed  by  frosts  earlier  at  one  end  than 
at  the  other,  the  difference  being  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  end  first  blackened 
by  the  frost  was  several  feet  lower 
than  the  other. 

If  the  rear  wall  is  built  into  a  bank, 
a  drain  about  its  foot  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  so  that  water  will  not  seep 
through  the  wall  from  the  earth  behind 
it.  Properly  under-drained,  a  concrete 
wall  and  floor  should  be  satisfactory. 
It  should  not  be  difficult  to  convert  a 
brooder  house  into  one  for  laying  hens 
by  removing  or  covering  the  brooder 
units.  To  re-convert  the  building  into 
a  brooder  house  after  use  by  old  fowls 
will  require  considerable  attention  to 
cleanliness  and  disinfection  before  it 
is  again  put  to  that  use.  m.  b.  d. 


Sale  of  Goods  for  Storage 

What  is  the  proper  procedure  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  machinery  which 
is  being  held  for  back  storage  on  same? 
The  owner  of  said  machinery  has 
moved  away  and  ignored  all  letters 
sent  him  requesting  him  to  settle  the 
14  months  back  storage.  n.  d.  e. 

New  York. 

The  procedure  is  that  of  enforcing 
a  lien  by  publication.  You  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  comply  with  the  legal  require¬ 
ments  without  employing  an  attorney 
to  direct  you,  and  it  will  be  unsafe  and 
unwise  for  you  to  attempt  to  do  so 
without  one.  N,  T. 


I  Leghorns -Reds -RocKs-Wyandottes 


WELL r  BRED'  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’*' 


File  your  order  early  to  ensure  delivery  at  the  time  you  want 
the  chicks.  Note  these  low  prices  for  super  quality  chicks. 


PRICES  AND  TERMS— SEASON  1928-100  OR  MORE 

S.C.W.  S.C.R.I.  BARRED 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS 

Grade  A  .  $22.00  $25.00  $28.00 

Special  Matings  -  25.00  28.00  32.00 

For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1 
TERMS — 25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of  shipment, 
totaling  less  than  $20,  cash  with  order. 


WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 

$30.00 

35.00 


Orders 


In  the  middle  west,  “Accredited”  has 
no  reference  to  disease  of  any  kind — it 
means  merely  that  someone  has  culled  a 
flock  for  appearance  only.  “New  England 
Accredited”  means  that  the  stock  has 
been  blood  tested  and  found  free  from 
Bacillary  White  Diarrhea,  and  is  a  real 
protection  for  the  buyers  of  baby  chicks. 
We  specialize  in  New  England  Accredited 
stock,  and  we  will  use  no  breeding  stock: 
except  that  found  free  from  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhea.  All  our  breeders  are 
free  from  this  disease. 

Everyone  answering  this  advertise¬ 
ment  will  receive  free,  our  suggestions 
for  brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 

In  1927  we  shipped  chicks  to  15  differ¬ 
ent  states.  We  are  keeping  3,000  two  and 


three-year-old  Red  hens  for  breeders.  All 
of  these  hens  are  mated  to  males  of  the 
same  stock  as  our  last  year's  contest  pen 
at  Storrs,  which  laid  2,062  eggs  in  51 
weeks.  These  are  our  SPECIAL  MA¬ 
TINGS  as  quoted  above. 

We  are  not  a  commercial  hatchery. 
This  is  a  POULTRY  FARM.  We  have 
over  100  acres  here,  and  last  season  we, 
ourselves,  brooded  more  than  50,000 
chicks  right  here  on  our  farm. 

We  use  no  forced  draft  or  cabinet  type 
incubators.  All  our  chicks  are  hatched 
in  the  old  reliable  Hall  Mammoth  incu¬ 
bators  which  give  the  very  finest  chicks 
that  can  be  had. 


In  the  last  Storrs  Contest  we  had  pens  of 
White  Leghorns  and  of  Reds.  BOTH  PENS 
averaged  over  200  eggs  per  bird!  No  one  ever 
before  heard  of  a  breeder  getting  over  a  200- 
egg  average  on  more  than  one  breed.  No 
wonder 

Hall’s  Chicks  Are  Better 


December  17,  1927. 
Hall  Brothers,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: — The  chicks  are  just  one  month 
old  today.  Out  of  the  750  and  surplus  you 
sent,  up  to  December  2d,  we  lost  21.  Have 
lost  none  since;  they  are  growing  fast,  very 
even,  and  handsome  as  any  one  could  wish. 
If  all  goes  well,  I  intend  to  order  for  March 
or  early  April  about  as  many  more. 

Very  truly,  Jerome  Kennedy, 

202  Broad  St.,  Rehoboth,  Mass. 


We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 

Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of  chicks  wanted 
and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will  deliver  to  you  young¬ 
sters  which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 


Use  Beacon  Poultry  Feeds 

We  do  more  than  talk  quality — we  put  it  in  the  bag !  That  is  what  has  made  our  business  grow  so 
quickly  to  about  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  East.  And  here  is  what  we  mean  by  quality: 


CHICK  FEED 

Contains  most  liberal  percentage 
of  cracked  New  York  State  white 
wheat  (finest  milling  wheat),  best 
cracked  yellow  corn  and  plenty  of 
steel-cut  oatmeal.  No  weed  seed 
or  other  filler  used. 

STARTING  MASH 

Contains  finest  quality  of  ground 
whole  wheat,  dried  milk,  yellow 
com  meal,  standard  wheat  midd¬ 
lings,  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  bone  meal, 
ground  oat  groats,  choice  wheat 
bran,  soluble  calcium  carbonate, 
Vz  °7°  salt,  Protozyme.  No  meat 
or  fish — just  milk  and  plenty  of  it! 

Send  your  name  for  our  booklet. 


EGG  MASH 

Contains  finest  quality  of  dried 
milk,  yellow  cornmeal,  fish  meal, 
standard  wheat  middlings,  alfalfa 
leaf  meal,  bone  meal,  pulverized 
heavy  oats,  choice  wheat  bran, 
corn  gluten  meal,  choice  meat 
scrap,  soluble  calcium  carbonate, 
V2  °/o  fine  salt  and  Protozyme. 
It  makes  eggs! 

SCRATCH  GRAINS 

N.  Y.  white  wheat,  best  No.  2 
yellow  corn,  heavy  barley,  buck¬ 
wheat,  sunflower  seed,  milo  maize 
for  variety. 

Profitable  j Poultry  Management.  ”  It 


Egg  mash 

butierh,15 


tells  many  things  you  should  know.  Written  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Lee.  It’s  free. 

BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  Cayuga,  N.Y. 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
hook  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  In  Cloth _ Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Save  Time — 
Increase  Your  Yields 

ONCE  over  the  field  to  sow  fertilizer  and  plant 
your  grain  —  that’s  how  you  can  save  time 
and  insure  the  big  yields  you  want  with  the 

John  Deere -Van  Brunt 
Fertilizer  Grain  Drill 

The  fertilizer  feeds  distribute  any 
fertilizer  evenly  in  quantities  from 
65  to  1250  pounds  per  acre  without 
clogging. 

Your  crops  will  get  a  better  start, 
grow  rapidly  and  mature  earlier  if  you 
drill  fertilizer  when  the  seed  is  planted 
with  the  John  Deere- Van  Brunt. 


The  accuracy  of  this  drill  insures 
uniform  planting  and  fertilization 
the  field  over. 

The  Van  Brunt  Adjustable  Gate 
Force-Feeds  handle  all  kinds  of 
seed,  any  quantity  per  acre.  They 
compel  an  even,  steady  flow  of  seed 
into  the  open  furrows- 


See  thi»  money-making  drill  at  your  John  Deere  dealer  a 
store.  Write  to  us  for  free  folder  describing  it.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois  and  ask  for  Folder  VA-737. 


JOH 


HOLINE.  ILL 


DEER 


THE  trade  mark  of  quality  made  famous  by  good  implements 


ncm  silo  _ 


Sat/e  wnh 

Harder 


“The  Bulwark  of 
the  Paying  Dairy” 

Your  com,  preserved  in  a  Harder  Silo 
is  worth  one  third  more.  If  corn  fails, 
fill  your  Harder  with  clover,  alfalfa— 
anything  you  have.  Your  Harder  will 
keep  silage  perfectly  because  it’s  ab¬ 
solutely  airtight.  Built  to  endure,  of 
selected  White  Spruce  or  Oregon 
Douglas  Fir,  cut  extra-thick  and  dow¬ 
eled  at  every  joint. 

Be  sure  to  get  Harder  prices  and  at¬ 
tractive  payment  terms,  before  you 
decide  on  a  silo.  Write  us  today,  giving 
number  of  cows  or  size  of  silo  desired. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Buy  Now  -  a  Year  to  Pa$ 


ECONOMY 

SI  I  OS *ii*i^ter 

31LU3  TANKS 


Economy  Silo  with  new 
doorway  and  hinged  doors 
is  a  wonder.  Always  ready 
to  swing  into  place.  No  car¬ 
rying  of  doors  up  or  down 
doorway.  Doors  cannot  get 
lost  or  misplaced. 

Superior  workm|a'nship 
with  best  quality  of  long 
leaf  Yellow  Pine  or  Oregon 
Fir.  Easy  ladder  and  hinged 
doors.  Storm-proof  Anchor 
System  makes  Economy  Silo 
a  permanent  structure.  Low 
prices  now. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 
Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co 
Box  613  Frederick,  Md. 


What 
aUniversity 
Test  Proved 

A  Gehl  cut  19.26 
tona  per  hour  with 
only  13.26  H.  P., 
elevating  35  feet 
and  running  465  R. 
P.  M. — the  lowest 
power  of  any  cutter 
inte9t.  It  will  save 
you  time,  labor  and 
money. 


Year  after  year  Gehl 
light-running  big  capacity 
performance  stands  unchallenged. 
Its  low  speed  reduces  vibration, 
makes  it  the  smoothest  running 
cutter  made.  All  steel  construc¬ 
tion,  enclosed  gears  running  in  oil, 
heavy-duty  ball-bearing  pressure 
lubrication,  with  gun,  steel  boiler¬ 
plate  fly-wheel  that  can’t  burst, 
give  it  remarkably  long  life  free 
from  trouble.  It  is  absolutely  self- 
feeding. 

AUTO-TYPE 
GEAR  SHIFT 

_ _  for  changing  length  of  cut.  Won¬ 
derful  no-choke  blower  fills  highest  silo  with  low  speed— 3 
H.  P.  up  runs  a  Gehl.  Dealers  everywhere.  Write  for 
literature  and  name  of  dealer  near  you.  . 

Electric  power  users. — Write  for  information  about 

running  a  Gehl  with  a  5  H.P.  motor.  to'28 

Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  430  S.  Water  St.,  West  Bend,  Wn. 


ROSS  METAL  SILQ 

Lifetime  Satisfaction 


TV/fADE  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  gal- 
JY1  vanized.  No  shrinkage  or  swelling. 
Can  be  increased  in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No  freeze  troubles. 

Send  for  remarkable  book¬ 
let— “What  Users  Say.” 

Easy  terms — buy  now, 
pay  later. 

Check  below  items  in 
which  you  are  in  terested 
and  we  will  send  illus¬ 
trated  folders. 

Agents  wanted  in  territory 
where  we  are  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co., 
469  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 

_  Makers  of 

Silos  □  Cutters  □  Cribs  □ 
Brooder  HousesQ  Ilog  HousesQ  MillsQ 


RIB-STONE  SILOS 

ARE  BEST 

Valuable  Book  on  Silos  and  Silage,  with  a 
surprising  winter  order  offer  FREE  on  request. 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Le  Roy,  New  York 


EW-YORKER 

The  Sheep  and  Wool  Outlook 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
makes  the  following  forecast  of  the  sheep 
industry : 

Sheep  numbers  continue  to  increase 
and  prospects  indicate  a  lamb  crop  for 
1928  somewhat  larger  than  a  year  ago. 
Consumer  demand  for  lamb  is  not  likely 
to  improve  sufficiently  to  offset  the  pros¬ 
pective  increase  in  production. 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the 
United  States  continued  to  increase  dur¬ 
ing  1927,  and  on  January  1,  1928,  the 
number  was  estimated  at  44,545,000  head. 
This  number  wras  2,699,000  head,  or  6.5 
per  cent  larger  than  the  revised  estimate 
of  numbers  January  1,  1927,  and  the 
largest  number  in  sixteen  years. 

The  lamb  crop  of  1927  was  estimated 
as  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  1926, 
with  a  considerable  decrease  in  western 
lambs,  offset  largely  by  an  increase  in 
natives.  The  slaughter  of  lambs  from  last 
year’s  crop  to  the  end  of  December  was 
about  the  same  as  the  slaughter  of  1926 
lambs  up  to  the  end  of  December,  1926. 
The  death  loss  of  sheep  in  1927  was 
larger  than  in  1926  because  of  severe 
Spring  storms  in  the  northern  Rocky 
Mountain  States  and  unfavorable  Spring 
weather  in  the  far  Northwestern  States. 
Despite  the  heavy  slaughter  of  lambs  in 
1926  and  1927,  there  was  a  material  in¬ 
crease  in  flocks  both  years. 

The  upwmrd  tendency  in  sheeep  num¬ 
bers  in  1927  was  evident  in  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  sheep-producing  areas,  but  it  was  most 
prominent  in  the  Southwestern  States, 
with  Texas  showing  the  largest  increase 
of  all  States. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  192S 
crop  of  early  California  lambs  is  larger 
than  last  year’s,  and  the  largest  on  record 
for  the  State.  A  heavy  movement  to 
eastern  markets  in  April  and  May  is  ex¬ 
pected.  A  Spring  movement  of  grass 
wethers  and  yearlings  from  Texas  also  is 
indicated.  Apparently  the  supply  of  all 
sheep  and  lambs  for  slaughter  during  the 
first  five  months  of  1928  will  be  consid¬ 
erably  larger  than  last  year  and  the 
largest  for  these  months  since  1914. 

The  outlook  for  wTool  appears  favorable. 
Supplies  abroad  are  light,  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  continued  strong,  domestic  prices  of 
wool  are  below  the  tariff  differential  from 
foreign  prices,  and  no  further  recession 
in  general  business  conditions  seems  prob¬ 
able  in  the  near  future. 

The  average  price  received  by  producers 
in  the  United  States  was  30.7  cents  for 
the  year,  as  compared  with  32.5  cents  in 
1926  and  38.5  cents  in  1925.  Domestic 
prices  showed  considerable  strength  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half  of  1927,  with  an  upward 
trend. 

The  absence  of  violent  price  fluctua¬ 
tions  throughout  the  past  year  and  the 
satisfactory  clearance  of  manufactured 
goods  indicate  that  the  wool  textile  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  has  regained  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  wool  prices. 

American  purchases  abroad  have  been 
light.  Stocks  of  wool  held  by  reporting 
dealers  and  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  ou  September  30,  1927,  were  7  per 
cent  greater  for  domestic  and  20  per  cent 
less  for  foreign  wool  than  on  September 
30,  1926. 

Estimates  of  wool  production  for  the 
1927-28  season  in  nine  important  produc¬ 
ing  countries,  which  usually  produce  from 
65  to  75  per  cent  of  the  world’s  clip,  indi¬ 
cate  a  decrease  of  about  4  per  cent  from 
last  season. 

All  statistical  information  indicates 
that  wool  is  in  a  firm  position.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  wool  prices 
could  be  influenced  by  factors  which  can¬ 
not  be  measured  statistically. 

Lamb  production  in  this  country  is 
trending  upward  and  approaching  the 
peak  of  the  cycle.  The  outlook  does  not 
appears  so  unfavorable  for  sheep  produ¬ 
cers  who  depend  on  wool  for  the  major 
portion  of  their  income  as  for  those  wdio 
produce  market  lambs.  G.  B.  F, 
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winter  time 
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UNADILLA 
time 
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Let  the  wind  howl*. .let 
feed  prices  go  sky-high... 
if  you  have  a  Unadilla 
Silo  you’re  "dll  set”. 

But  get  your  Unadilla 
Silo  now!  Then  you  can 
bank  on  the  solid,  profit¬ 
able  protection  this  great 
reservoir  of  succulent 
productive  silage  gives. 

A  Unadilla  is  air-tight — 
water-tight — frost  repel¬ 
ling.  It  preserves  every 
forkful  of  ensilage  you 
put  in.  It  allows  no  valu¬ 
able  and  palatable  juice 
to  escape.  ^ 

And  some  bitter  cold 
morning  when  your  fin¬ 
gers  smart  with  cold,  you’ll 
appreciate  the  continu¬ 
ous  front  opening.  No 
heavy  lifting  and  pitching 
out  silage — with  a  Una- 
dilla  you  push  it  out  from 
the  door  level.  And  the 
doors  won’t  freeze  or 
stick  either. 

It  isn’t  safe  to  buy  a  silo 
until  you’ve  studied  the 
Unadilla  catalog  and 
learned  our  terms.  Attrac¬ 
tive  Discount  for  Cash. 
Time  payments  if  wanted. 

Write  Today . 

Also  tubs,  tanks,  vats 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BoxC  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

UNADILLA 
SILOS 


111  r  M  Sf  a  Your  Own  Q 
ff  A  llv  Guarantee  • 

Put  down  In  black  and  white  what 
YOU  want  your  Silo  to  be.  Then  let 
that  stand  as  OUR  Guarantee  of  the 

iicaiihsnirBHgL  ig  r|p 

silbo 
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METAL 

Most  Modem,  Most  Practical  Silo. 
COPPER-IZED  Metal  throughout. 
Many  exclusive  features.  Backed  by 
23  years  of  Experience  and  Responsi¬ 
bility.  Tell  UI  whit  size  tile  you  want  se  we 
can  quote  factor, -to-you  prices.  Special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders. 

The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co. 

Dept  E  London.  Ohio  Est.  ISO# 

Buckeye  Brooder  Houses,  Corn  Cribs,  Brain  Burn 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 


Some  Grange  History 

By  L.  L.  Allen 

Now  that  the  55th  annual  session  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange  has  passed 
into  history  there  is  already  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  what  city  will  entertain  the 
delegates  in  1929.  This  decision  will 
remain  with  the  executive  committee  of 
the  State  Grange,  consisting  of  Edson 
J.  Walrath  of  Evans  Mills,  Jefferson 
County ;  H.  E.  Aiken  of  Falconer,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  and  H.  D.  Seely  of 
Goshen,  Orange  County.  This  commit¬ 
tee  will  visit  the  cities  which  have  ex¬ 
tended  invitations  and  will  make  their 
selection  of  the  1929  meeting  place  the 
latter  part  of  May.  Those  cities  which 
have  made  a  bid  for  the  56th  annual 
session,  to  be  held  Feb.  5-8,  1929,  are 
Rochester,  Niagara  Falls,  Syracuse, 
Oswego  and  New  York  City. 

The  New  York  State  Grange  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  Syracuse  on  Nov.  6,  1873. 
Since  that  date  the  annual  meetings 
have  been  held  in  the  following  cities: 
1S74,  Albany;  1875,  Syracuse;  1876, 
Auburn  ;  1877,  Rochester  ;  1878,  Roches¬ 
ter  ;  1879,  Ithaca ;  1880,  Rochester ; 
1881,  Utica  ;  1882,  Lyons  ;  1883,  Roches¬ 
ter  ;  1884,  Canandaigua ;  1885,  Canan¬ 
daigua  ;  1S86,  Cortland ;  1887,  Canan¬ 
daigua  ;  1S88,  Jamestown ;  1S89,  Syra¬ 
cuse ;  1890,  Watertown;  1891,  Elmira; 
1892,  Oswego ;  1893,  Ithaca ;  1894, 

Utica;  1S95,  Albany;  1896,  Bingham¬ 
ton  ;  1S97,  Rochester ;  1S98,  Bingham¬ 
ton  ;  1S99,  Watertown ;  1900,  Herki¬ 
mer  ;  1901,  Poughkeepsie  ;  1902,  Olean  ; 
1903,  Syracuse;  1904,  Cortland;  1905, 
Ogdensburg  ;  1906,  Geneva  ;  1907,  Bing¬ 
hamton  ;  1908,  Hornell ;  1909,  Little 
Falls  ;  1910,  Watertown ;  1911,  Troy ; 
1912,  Auburn  ;  ‘  1913,  Buffalo ;  1914, 

Poughkeepsie ;  1915,  Oswego ;  1916, 

Jamestown;  1917,  Oneonta;  1918, 
Jamestown;  1919,  Lockport;  1920, 
Rochester  ;  1921,  Utica  ;  1922,  Bingham¬ 
ton  ;  1923,  Syracuse ;  1924,  Buffalo ; 
1925,  Saratoga  Springs;  1926,  Water- 
town;  1927,  Jamestown;  1928,  Pough¬ 
keepsie. 

Of  the  26  cities  which  have  played 
host  to  the  New  York  State  Grange, 
Rochester  and  Syracuse  are  tied  as  to 
the  most  popular  cities,  each  having 
entertained  the  delegates  six  times. 
The  two  cities  are  again  rivals  for  the 
next  session. 

Silas  L.  Strivings  of  Wyoming 
County,  who  relinquished  the  gavel  at 
Poughkeepsie  after  a  service  of  four 
years  as  master  of  the  State  Grange, 
was  the  fourteenth  presiding  officer  the 
State  Grange  has  had.  Here  is  the  list 
of  masters :  George  D.  Hinckley  of 
Chautauqua,  1874-1S78;  William  G. 
Wayne  of  Seneca,  1878-1880 ;  W.  A. 
Armstrong  of  Chemung,  18S0-1890 ;  W. 
C.  Gifford  of  Chautauqua,  1890-1894; 
George  P.  Cushman  of  Chenango,  1894- 
1895 ;  O.  H.  Hale  of  St.  Lawrence,  1895- 
189S;  Elliott  B.  Norris  of  Wayne,  1S98- 
1906;  George  A.  Fuller  of  Jefferson, 
1906-190S ;  Frank  N.  Godfrey  of  Catta¬ 
raugus,  1908  to  1912;  Willet  H.  Vary  of 
Jefferson,  1912-1916;  Sherman  J.  Low¬ 
ell  of  Chautauqua,  1916-1920 ;  William 
N.  Giles,  1920-1921 ;  Albert  Manning, 
-1921-1924;  S.  L.  Strivings,  1924-192S. 
There  are  but  two  of  the  past  masters 
of  the  State  Grange  living :  S.  J.  Lowell 
and  S.  L.  Strivings. 

The  State  Grange  has  had  but  five 
secretaries.  They  were  George  Sprague 
of  Niagara,  who  served  as  secretary  of 
the  provisional  session  when  it  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1873 ;  W.  A.  Armstrong  of 
Chemung,  II.  H.  Goff  of  Monroe ;  W.  N. 
Giles  of  Onondaga,  and  the  present 

secretary,  Frank  J.  Riley  of  Cayuga, 
who  was  elected  in  192b.  Both  Secre¬ 
taries  Goff  and  Giles  served  20  years 
each. 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur  of  Lowville, 
chosen  lecturer  of  the  State  Grange  at 


Poughkeepsie,  is  the  fourth  woman  to 
have  held  that  office  in  the  State 
Grange.  Her  predecessors  have  been : 
James  F.  Converse  of  Jefferson,  pro¬ 
visional  organization,  1873-1874 ;  S. 
Terry  Hudson,  Suffolk,  1874-1875 ;  Guy 
Shaw,  Yates,  1876-1877 ;  J.  B.  VanHou- 
sen,  Delaware,  1878-1879 ;  Prof.  W.  R. 
Lazenby,  Tompkins,  1880-1881 ;  J.  B. 
Whiting,  Seneca,  1882-1889 ;  C.  D.  Mon¬ 
roe,  Oneida,  1S90-1891 ;  Daniel  Cronk- 
hite,  Montgomery,  1892-1893 ;  E.  P. 
Cole,  Seneca,  1894-1899 ;  Mrs.  S.  N. 
Judd,  St.  Lawrence,  1900-1901 ;  Mrs.  B. 
B.  Lord,  Chautauqua,  1902-1903 ;  Fred 
Shepard,  St.  Lawrence,  1904-1907 ; 
Sherman  J.  Lowell,  Chautauqua,  1908- 
1911 ;  F.  E.  Alexander,  Oswego,  1912- 
1915;  George  C.  Watson,  Wayne,  1916- 
1917 ;  F.  E.  Alexander,  1918-1919 ;  S.  L. 
Strivings,  Wyoming,  1919-1921 ;  Mrs. 
Blanche  Alexander,  Oswego,  1922 ; 
Fred  J.  Freestone,  Seneca,  1922-1923 ; 
Raymond  Cooper,  Oswego,  1924-1928. 


Destroying  Cancer  Weed 

I  would  like  your  advice  on  how  to 
kill  cancer  weed.  I  have  tried  several 
things,  but  all  have  failed  to  kill  it. 

Genesee,  Pa.  l.  m.  c. 

Common  names  for  weeds  are  very 
variable,  but  the  name  cancer  weed  is 
given  to  rough  white  lettuce,  Prenan- 
thes  aspera,  and  to  smooth  white  let¬ 
tuce,  Prenanthes  racemosa.  Rough 
white  lettuce  is  a  weed  on  dry  prairies 
and  waste  places  from  Ohio  to  Dakota, 
and  south  to  Louisiana.  Smooth  white 
lettuce  has  an  eastern  range,  as  well 
as  extending  as  far  west  as  Colorado ; 
it  grows  in  moist  soils,  wet  meadows 
and  along  streams,  and  is  quite  a  state¬ 
ly  plant  with  a  spike  of  pale  purple 
flowers.  Rough  white  lettuce  has 
cream-colored  flowers.  These  are  both 
perennials,  but  propagate  by  seeds,  so 
that  if  the  flower  stalks  are  cut  close 
to  the  ground  before  the  buds  unfold 
seeding  is  prevented.  Clean  cultivation 
will  kill  the  perennial  roots,  the  mois¬ 
ture-loving  smooth  variety  being  fur¬ 
ther  controlled  by  drainage. 

Common  pokeroot,  or  garget  root,  is 
sometimes  called  cancer  jalap;  this  is 
rarely  a  troublesome  weed,  but  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  cutting  and  grubbing  out  the 
roots,  which  are  salable  to  botanic 
druggists. 


Rice  Polish  as  a  Food 

Rice  polish  has  high  food  value,  and 
may  well  be  used  in  many  ways  in  the 
human  dietary,  suggests  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  The  name 
might  better  be  rice  polishings,  for  this 
substance  is  the  outer  portion  of  the 
grain  removed  in  polishing  brown  rice 
to  make  it  white.  The  highly  milled 
rice  has  better  keeping  qualities,  and  if 
the  rice  polish  can  be  used  in  the  diet, 
the  full  food  value  of  this  important 
cereal  may  be  utilized.  This  by-product 
makes  up  about  3  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  unmilled  rice.  Rice  polish 
varies  in  composition,  but  it  is  unusual¬ 
ly  high  in  protein,  fat  and  minerals, 
especially  iron.  It  is  a  source  of  the 
antineuritic  fraction  of  vitamin  B.  Re¬ 
cent  studies  on  pellagra  indicate  this 
disease  is  caused  by  the  lack  of  a 
vitamin  generally  occurring  with  vita¬ 
min  B.  Though  rice  has  not  been 
studied  as  a  source  of  this  pellagra- 
preventive  vitamin,  all  indications 
point  to  it  as  a  likely  source.  This  is 
an  additional  reason  for  using  rice 
polish  in  the  diet  in  regions  where 
pellagra  occurs. 

Rice  polish  can  be  added  to  flour  in 
the  preparation  of  quick  breads  in  pro¬ 
portions  varying  between  25  and  33  per 
cent  of  the  flour.  The  breads  are  dark¬ 
er  in  color  and  not  so  light  as  those 
made  entirely  of  wheat  flour,  but  are 
flaky  and  tender.  In  yeast  breads  the 
same  proportions  of  rice  polish  may  be 
used  with  success,  and  in  cookies, 
where  more  egg  is  used,  even  larger 
proportions  may  be  used.  It  is  also 
good  for  thickening  gravies,  sauces,  and 
puddings.  Rice  polish  is  now  available 
only  during  restricted  seasons  because 
it  has  a  tendency  to  become  rancid. 
Methods  can  unquestionably  be  found 
to  prevent  this  rancidity.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  fresh  rice  polish  is  available 
when  rice  is  being  milled.  Mills  are 
polishing  rice  from  late  August  to  early 
May,  the  season  when  the  diet  is  most 
likely  to  need  the  very  food  substances 
rice  polish  contains. 


Kerr’s  famous  baby  chicks 

have  the  laying 
quality 

bred  into  them 

WHEN  you  buy  Kerr  Baby  Chicks  you  are  not  getting 
just  ordinary  chicks,  but  chicks  from  ancestors  with  the 
laying  quality  bred  into  them  for  generations. 

The  breeding  stock  from  Kerr  Chickeries  farm  are 
making  laying  records  each  year  at  such  leading  egg- 
laying  contests  as  those  at  Storrs,  New  York  State, 
Maryland,  Bergen  County,  and  Vineland,  N.  J.  These 
records  are  official  and  public.  Whoever  desires  may 
secure  official  information  as  to  the  strong  laying  qual¬ 
ities  of  Kerr  Chickeries  breeding  stock.  Many  notable 
records  in  1926-27  contests  recently  announced. 

Kerr’s  Baby  Chicks  have  the  same  blood  lines  and  the 
same  bred-for-laying  inheritance  as  our  pullets  in  the 
laying  contests.  Male  birds  in  many  of  our  breeding  pens 
are  brothers  of  our  contest-winning  pullets. 

Le t  us  send  you  our  finely  illustrated  Chick  Book  to 
give  you  the  whole  story  of  Kerr  Chick  superiority — we 
yvill  send  it  free  and  without  obligation  to  you. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9 

Offices  and  Hatcheries:  Frenchtown,  N.  J. ;  Trenton,  N.  J,j 
Springfield,  Mass.;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Lancaster,  Pa. 


RIFE’S  NEW  MODEL  RAM 

Pumps  Water  Where  and  When  You  Want  It 

Operates  on  20  inch  fall.  Pumps  into  Pressure  or  Overhead  Tank.  Latest  invention  of  Mr.  Rife, 
inventor  of  the  Rife  Hydraulic  Ram,  since  1881.  Rife’s  New  Model  is  popular  for  domestic  water  , 
supply,  is  cheaper,  but  just  as  efficient,  reliable  and  economical  as  his  heavy  duty 
ram.  Rife’s  New  Model  Ram  has  no  equal.  Your  money’s  worth  or  your  money 
back.  Free  catalog  and  information.  Agents  everywhere. 

Sold  Exclusively  by 

H.  T.  OLSEN  17  PARK  ROW  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


L  E  O  L  A 

BROODER  HOUSE 

Raises  most  chicles  quickest  to  healthy  matu¬ 
rity.  J.  D.  Deppen,  Wemersville,  P«.  Raised 
97%  with  LEOLA. 

Round.  No  dark  corners.  Three  large  win¬ 
dows.  Plenty  of  sunlight  and  fresh  Air.  No 
cold  side  walls.  No  moisture  condensation. 
Easy  to  heat.  Simple  to  keep  clean.  Always 
warm.  Well  ventilated.  No  crowding  incorners. 
Best  Grade  all  wood.  Portable.  Built  In 
sections.  Shipped  knocked  down.  Two  men 
can  assemble  in  half  hour.  3  sires —  12  ft.,  14 
ft.,  16  ft.  diameters.  You  need  the  LEOLA 
now.  Write  for  low  prices,  literature,  brooding 
information* 

H.  M.  STAUFFER  &  SON 
BOX  BKd  •  LEO  LA,  PA. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  8>  12-100 
Barred  P.  Rocks  14-100 

White  Wyandottes  16-100 
R.  X.  Reds  16-100 

Heavy  mixed  815J,  Light  10-100 
%  cent  less  on  500  lots, 

1  cent  less  on  1000  lots. 
Postpaid  to  your  door,  100$  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  Remit  10%  with  order, 
balance  10  day  s  before  shipment. 

Sunshine  Hatchery  Dalmatia,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  D  A  D  V  fUlf'K'Q 
Better-Hatched  UnD  I  Llllvuu 

Husky,  livable  fellows,  the  big  fluffy  kind,  from  selected 
heavy  producing  yearling  breeders.  Only  eggs  24  oz.  to 
dozen  or  over  are  used.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 
Our  service  will  |please  you.  Satisfaction  and  safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 
HARRY  P.  PALMER  MIDDLEPORT,  N.  Y. 
Established  1911 


White  Wyandottes 

Healthy,  free  range,  state  accredited  stock.  Good  type, 
large  birds.  Best  for  poultry  and  eggs.  Hatching 
Eggs,  Day-Old  Chicks.  Write  for  prices, 

WALTER  W.  COMBS  HAMPTON  FALLS,  N.  H. 


STANDARD  ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  BREEDERS, 
TRJ0S  PENS.  Herbert  Gifford  Star  Route,  Hudson.  0. 


Martin  Dorcas,  from  the  fam¬ 
ous  Martin  Strain.  Chicks 
and  Eggs,  also  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  Reds.  Prices  reasonable. 

ANDREW  B.  CARD,  K.F.D.No.l,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks 


{  Black  Giants,  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Rsds, 
White  Leghorns. 

1928  Circular  and  Price  List  upon  request. 

WHITE  HORSE  POULTRY  FARM.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


probrediwn  Leghorn  Chicks  Foundation 

No  pullet  breeders.  $30 — 100;  $185—1000. 

ADAM  SEAHUKY,  Evergreen  Poultry  Farm,  Sayvllfe,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

He  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  3,  1928 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

■  -  -  ~ 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  Feb.  11 
failed  to  reach  me  and  I  do  not  like  to 
miss  a  copy  as  it  has  been  part  of  the 
family  for  more  than  30  years.  Long 
may  it  live  and  may  its  shadow  never 
grow  less.  H.  G.  M. 

Connecticut. 

We  must  charge  this  failure  of  the 
copy  to  arrive  up  to  Uncle  Sam’s  mail 
service.  One  missing  copy  out  of  more 
than  1.500  isn't  a  bad  record.  It  is  a 
fine  compliment  that  each  issue  is  so 
much  valued  that  not  one  can  be  spared. 
A  duplicate  has  been  cheerfully  for¬ 
warded. 

Interest  is  shown  each  year  in  the  re¬ 
sume  of  the  work  done  through  the  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  Department,  and  we  are  ac¬ 
cordingly  giving  the  record  for  1927.  We 
have  published  371  items  giving  informa¬ 
tion  and  warnings  about  deceptive  propo¬ 
sitions  and  the  experience  of  our  readers 
with  houses  and  individuals  who  sought 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  The  main 
object  is  to  give  our  subscribers  enough 
information  so  that  they  will  recognize 
the  earmarks  of  the  deceptive  schemes 
and  avoid  them.  The  inquiries  that  have 
been  answered  came  close  to  50,000  and 
kept  a  small  force  busy  gathering  the  in¬ 
formation  and  replying  to  the  letters.  The 
principal  inquiries  were  about  work-at- 
home  schemes,  limited  insurance  policies, 
investments  in  what  were  mainly  specu¬ 
lative  schemes,  and  requests  for  the 
names  of  dealers  to  whom  to  ship  farm 
produce. 

We  had  1,855  claims  for  collection  that 
amounted  to  $48,435.88.  We  collected 
1,450  claims  that  amounted  to  $52,520.94. 
The  largest  claim  was  for  $5,000  and 
represented  the  amount  saved  on  fruit 
for  a  fruit  grower  in  being  able  to  help 


him  to 

a  market  when 

the 

unfairness  of 

a  dealer  left 

him  with 

the 

fruit  on  his 

hands. 

The  record  for  the  past  17  years 

is  as  follows : 

1910— 

400  claims  collected,  $  9.665.45 

1911— 

539 

46 

66 

12,110.63 

1912— 

558 

66 

46 

10,926.51 

1913— 

743 

64 

66 

10.112.91 

1914— 

800 

46 

66 

10,665.50 

1915— 

921 

64 

46 

13.021.12 

1916— 

1,192 

44 

66 

18,131.54 

1917— 

1.630 

66 

46 

23,961.21 

1918— 

2,232 

66 

66 

37,425.54 

1919— 

2,596 

46 

66 

44,684.29 

1920— 

2,493 

66 

64 

45,592.74 

1921— 

1,584 

66 

46 

45,804.23 

1922— 

1,479 

66 

66 

62,549.60 

1923— 

2.246 

66 

66 

79.138.91 

1924— 

1.588 

66 

66 

52,753.39 

1925— 

1,436 

66 

66 

56.323.09 

1926— 

1,613 

66 

66 

45,864.59 

1927— 

1,450 

46 

66 

52,520.94 

24,410 

$631,352.19 

I  would  appreciate  any  information  you 
could  give  me  on  Dunham  &  Co.,  brokers, 
Hanover  Square,  New  York  City,  whom 
I  understand  went  into  bankruptcy  on 
January  14,  and  had  a  receiver  appointed 
the  same  day.  As  I  have  not  seen  any 
notice  in  any  paper  concerning  it  and  as 
I  have  an  account  with  them,  I  would 
like  to  know  if  you  have  any  news  con¬ 
cerning  the  estimated  liabilities  and  assets 
and  the  apparent  cause  for  the  failure. 

Pennsylvania.  H.  D. 

Dunham  &  Co.  was  a  notorious  bucket 
shop  that  had  been  under  suspicion  for 
some  time.  Their  receiver  in  bankruptcy 
has  made  no  report  of  assets  and  liabili¬ 
ties  as  yet,  but  the  prospects  for  creditors 
realizing  any  substantial  amount  are  not 
promising.  Sooner  or  later  bankruptcy 
is  the  fate  of  all  bucket  shops,  and  when 
the  promoters  see  they  are  at  the  end  of 
their  rope  they  usually  find  a  way  of  get¬ 
ting  away  with  all  material  assets  before 
the  legal  proceedings  take  place.  The 
promoters  are  of  course  subject  to  crimi¬ 
nal  prosecution  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  company  was  looted  before  the 
bankruptcy  took  place. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  certified  tourist  guide  of 
which  you  wrote  a  personal  letter.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  paid  for  a  sign  at 
the  guide  book  street,  and  that  there  was 
not  a  single  person  came  to  us  through 
the  certified  system,  as  their  argument 
suggests.  B.  c.  B. 

New  York. 

This  report  confirms  the  experience  of 
many  others.  We  never  could  see  where 
these  schemes  served  any  helpful  purpose 
for  property  owners  desiring  to  enter¬ 
tain  tourists  traveling  by  automobile. 
Such  schemes  do  fulrnish  some  easy 
money  for  the  promoters. 

The  town  of  Sheridan  has  had  an  un¬ 
usual  thrill  and  experience  in  the  real 


estate  line.  Last  Saturday  afternoon  a 
man  came  to  my  house  accompanied  by 
one  of  our  local  real  estate  men.  He  said 
his  name  was  plain  Tom  Collins,  from 
Wisconsin,  widower,  farmer,  potato  grow¬ 
er,  etc. ;  that  he  represented  a  group  of 
financial  men  in  Wisconsin  and  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  buy  up  a  block  of  land  in  this 
vicinity.  He  looked  over  a  number  of 
farms,  including  my  own,  did  most  of  his 
inspecting  from  the  public  highway, 
talked  big  and  promised  spot  cash  for  all 
purchases.  He  was  putting  up  at  a 
farmer’s  house  on  the  main  highway, 
where  they  make  a  business  of  keeping 
boarders,  and  within  36  hours  he  had 
bought  $91,000  of  real  estate.  He  made 
arrangements  to  meet  the  various  farmers 
from  whom  he  had  bought  at  local  banks, 
lawyers’  offices,  to  draw  up  contracts,  etc. 
It  was  frequently  stated  during  these 
conversations  that  everything  was  to  be 
“spot  cash.”  About  two  hours  before  the 
appointed  time  for  these  various  meetings, 
the  man  made  a  very  hasty  getaway  from 
the  community,  and  at  present  we  do  not 
know  where  he  is. 

He  talked  big,  fluently  and  effectively. 
A  man  living  in  Ripley,  about  30  miles 
west  of  us,  came  into  the  community  dur¬ 
ing  this  whirlwind  affair  and  recognized 
him  as  a  man  who  had  bought  his  father’s 
farm  about  six  years  ago  under  similar 
circumstances.  A  contract  was  drawn  up 
and  signed  but  no  cash  involved.  So  far 
as  I  know  at  the  present  time  the  only 
person  that  he  has  cheated  out  of  any 
money  was  the  farmer  where  he  boarded, 
leaving  a  board  bill  of  about  $9.' 

Feeling  that  this  might  be  of  interest 
to  other  gullible  farmers  throughout  the 
country  who  are  willing  to  sell  their 
farms  for  good  round  figures  for  “spot 
cash”  we  are  sending  you  this  report. 

New  York.  f.  C.  W. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  this 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  was  looking 
for  free  board  or  just  enjoying  the  role 
he  was  playing  as  a  man  of  influence  with 
large  financial  backing.  Perhaps  he  has 
moved  on  to  some  other  farm  community 
to  repeat  the  performance  he  pulled  off 
in  Western  New  York.  At  any  rate  this 
Tom  Collins  proved  himself  a  “piker,”  as 
any  real  estate  pirate  would  have  con¬ 
cocted  a  scheme  to  secure  an  advance  fee 
on  the  sales. 

Is  the  Maple  City  Nurseries  Co.,  a 
reliable  one,  or  are  they  just  a  fake? 
They  have  advertised  some’  things  in  a 
little  book  of  theirs.  m.  w.  p. 

Maryland. 

Thought  you  might  want  to  try  out 
some  of  these  wonders  contained  in  the 
catalog  of  Square  Deal  Nurseries,  Paw 
Paw,  Mich.  Tell  us  about  them. 

Maryland.  D.  W.  B. 

The  little  catalog  contains  descriptions 
of  many  worthy  and  standard  small  fruits 
and  flowers.  Then  we  find  such  novelties 
as  the  tree  strawberry,  and  if  the  de¬ 
scription  of  it  is  accepted  it  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  fruit,  indeed.  A  competent  authority 
has  pronounced  it  a  “worthless  raspber¬ 
ry.”  Other  novelties  listed  with  fictitious 
claims  are :  Yard-long  bean,  ground  al¬ 
monds,  banana  muskmelon,  and  our  old 
friend,  the  “wonderberry”  under  the  name 
of  garden  huckleberry.  This  semi-poi¬ 
sonous  weed  perhaps  received  more  pub¬ 
licity  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  the  time  it  was 
introduced  than  any  other  novelty  of 
modern  times,  and  the  attempt  to  deceive 
the  public  by  false  claims  successfully 
thwarted.  A  catalog  containing  so  many 
false  claims  for  unworthy  plants  does  not 
commend  itself  to  the  buying  public  for 
such  standard  varieties  as  it  does  con¬ 
tain.  One  nurseryman  in  Michigan  was 
charged  with  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails 
last  season  in  connection  with  exploiting 
worthless  novelties. 

I  answered  an  advertisement  in  the 
classified  columns  of  last  Sunday’s  Times 
which  read  about  as  follows:  “Wanted — 
Acreage  for  airport.  Describe  property 
and  give  price.  E-33  Times.” 

Yesterday  I  received  a  phone  call  from 
Aeronautical  Engineering  Co.,  527  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  room  801,  asking  me 
to  come  over  for  interview.  After  some 
stalling  they  said  that  my  property 
seemed  suitable  for  their  purpose,  but  be¬ 
fore  closing  the  deal  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  aeronautical  engineers  make 
tests  to  determine  air  currents,  etc.  This 
service  would  cost  me  $300.  After  con¬ 
vincing  them  that  I  would  not  pay  such 
amount  they  offered  to  stand  half  of  the 
expense.  I  refused  to  pay  anything  until 
the  property  was  purchased,  so  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  closed.  I  thought  this  lead  might 
save  some  farmer  his  hard-earned  cash. 

New  York.  b.  g.  a. 

We  think  this  property-owner  took  a 
wise  stand.  The  Aeronautical  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.  no  doubt  would  profit  from  the 
test  whether  the  sale  resulted  or  not. 
Regardless  of  the  good  faith  of  the  en¬ 
gineering  company  property  owner’s 
should  refuse  to  put  up  money  in  advance 
of  a  purchase  contract  being  signed  by 
a  reliable  party.  This  proposition  does 
not  “ring”  right,  to  say  the  least. 


WFor  Town 
and  Cour\lry 


PAINTS 


AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM  I 


Written  by 
a  Master  Painter 


STANDARD  PIGMENT  CO..  INC. 
Schuylerville.  N.Y. 


Do  YOU  KNOW  HOW 

to  select  the  right  kind  of 
paint  for  each  purpose?  What  colors  har¬ 
monize?  What  colors  are  best  for  the 
living  room?  the  dining  room?  the  bedrooms?  What 
colors  make  a  room  look  larger?  Do  you  know  how 
to  tell  how  much  paint  you  need?  How  to  prepare 
the  paint?  How  to  prepare  exterior  surfaces?  in¬ 
terior  surfaces?  new  surfaces?  old  surfaces?  How 
to  prime  AVhite  Pine?  Yellow  Pine?  Oak?  Maple? 
Chestnut?  How  to  put  on  the  first  coat?  second  coat? 
third  coat?  Do  you  know  how  to  cover  knots?  How 
to  really  care  for  a  brush?  Do  you  know  good  paint 
from  bad  paint?  How  to  compare  one  manufac¬ 
turer’s  formula  with  another’s? 

The  answers  to  all  these  important  questions  and  a 
hundred  others  are  in  “Paints  and  How  To  Use 
Them."  This  book  will  give  you  more  honest,  re¬ 
liable,  up-to-the-minute  information  on  paints  and 
painting  than  any  book  we  have  seen.  It  is  chock 
full  of  facts  aud  helps— all  In  such  simple,  easy- 


reading  form,  that  within  a  few  minutes’  time  you’ll 
know  more  about  paints  and  how  to  use  them  than 
you  ever  dreamed  of  knowing.  And  don’t  fool  your¬ 
self— it  costs  a  lot  of  money  NOT  to  know.  That’s 
why  you  should  send  at  once  for  this  big  32-page 
book,  “Paints  and  How  To  Use  Them."  It  will  be  a  big 
money-saver  to  you— yet  costs  you  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing.  Just  simply  write  us  for  it — no  obligation  at  all. 


STANDARD  PIGMENT  CO.  INC.,  BOX  27,  SCHUYLERVILLE,  N.Y. 


BOLENS 


BOLENS  Will  Motorize  Your  Garden! 

r  ■"'HIS  wonderful  small  tractor  will  do  your  garden 
plowing,  harrowing,  seeding,  cultivating,  spray¬ 
ing,  dusting  and  lawn  mowing  with  such  astonishing 
ease  at  great  saving  in  time  and  effort.  Patented 
arched  axle — tool  control — power  turn— instant  hitch 
and  other  vital  improvements.  A  power  pulley  for 
belt  work. 

OUR  NEW 
64-PAGE 
CATALOG 

tells  all  about  the  tractor 
aud  attachments. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  full 

particulars. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

723  Park  Street 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 


I  want  to  send  every  reader 
1/  of  thispaper  oneof  my  New 
(  1928  CUT  PRICE  Cata- 


Send  for  CATALOG  Today 

Satisfy  yourself  as  to  the  dollars  I  will  save  you  by  send¬ 
ing  for  my  big  120-page  Cut  Price  Book.  Do  it  NOW' 
— you’ll  be  glad  you  did. — Jim  Brown. 

*t^LTKE  BROWW  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 
§  Dept.  4312 
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Testimonial 

‘Your  Direct- from-Fac- 
tory  Freight  Paid  Plan  is  a 
money  saver  for  farmers. 
I  saved  $30  on  fencing  and 
$9  on  roofing  and  got  bet¬ 
ter  goods.”— J.  F. Crowell, 
Kenton,  Tenn. 


logs.  I  want  you  to  see  with 
your  own  eyes  how  my  DIRECT-FROM- 
FACTORY  new  cut  prices  will  save  you  a  lot  of 
^  money  on  150  styles  of  Farm  and  Poultry  Fencing,  Poul- 
Hlk  trv  Netting,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Metal  and  Roll 
Roofing,  Paints,  Furnaces,  Cream  Separators  etc 

As  you  look  through  the  pages  of  this  Money-Saving 

Book,  you  will  not  only  see  the  big  savings  my  low  prices  give  you, 
but  that  I  GUARANTEE  the  quality  to  be  the  HIGHEST. 

I  Also  Pay  the  Freight 

That  takes  out  all  guesswork  as  to  the  cost  of  freight — and  gives  you 
another  big  saving.  You  know  exactly  what  your  goods  cost  laid 
down  at  your  freight  depot.  It  makes  no  difference  where  you  live, 
you  save  big  money  when  you  buy  from  Jim  Brown  Over  a  mil¬ 
lion  farmers  are  buying  from  my  factories  now 
and  saving  big  money.  You  can  do  it,  too. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Now  just  a  word  about  QUALITY  Low  prices  don’t 
mean  a  thing  unless  the  Quality  is  right.  I  give  you 
my  personal  guarantee  on  anything  you  buy  from 


OatsStraw,  Alfalfa,  CloverHay  delivered.  ' 

Inspection.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Won 


Car  loads,  get  prices 
Terms  draft 

cestcr,  N.  Y, 


HIV  First  and  second  cutting  alfalfa,  light  and  heavy 
Util  clover  mixed,  fine  feeding  hay.  Also  oat  and 
AND  rye  straw.  Prompt  shipments,  satisfaction 
~Tn  .  nwj  guaranteed,  Ask  for  delivered  prices. 

SlKitlV  gnmti el  Deuel  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers  ’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Tharsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  ol  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


i 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letcluvorth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — First-class  vegetable  gardener  in  a 
State  institution;  initial  salary  $900  with 
maintenance;  in  replying  give  age,  experience 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  344S,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDS5IAN-JIANAGER  wanted  at  once;  sin¬ 
gle  man;  purebred  Jerseys,  Berkshires  and 
Angus  beef  cattle;  70  acres  at  present;  can  ex¬ 
pand  to  250  later  with  proper  associate;  prefer 
American,  Protestant;  no  liquor;  man  must  be 
worker,  willing  and  have  some  tact  and  brains, 
for  which  competent  salary  will  be  paid.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3536,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  to  do  plain  cooking  and  some 
housework  for  family  of  three  on  farm;  give 
age  and  wages  asked.  ADVERTISER  3532,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  farmer  to  raise  sweet  corn,  musk- 
melons,  berries  and  broilers  on  farm;  one 
handy  with  carpenter  tools  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3539,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  April  1,  married  couple  for  pri¬ 
vate  place  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  man  to  work  in 
dairy;  must  be  clean,  good  milker  and  know 
how  to  handle  cows;  woman  to  board  three  to 
four  men;  running  water,  gas  and  electricity  in 
house;  state  particulars  with  references  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  3540,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  —  July  1,  first-class  cook,  two 
waitresses,  kitchen  girl;  references.  SMITH’S- 
IN-TIIE-ADIRONDACKS,  Jolmsburg,  N.  Y. 

COOK  and  waitress,  Germans  preferred,  for 
family  of  2  adults,  2  small  children,  living  on 
country  place  5  miles  from  Hudson,  N.  Y. ;  all 
modern  conveniences;  position  suitable  for  ex¬ 
perienced  mother  and  young  daughter,  neat  and 
walling  to  learn  housework;  wages  $100  for  the 
two;  advance  if  satisfactory;  write,  sending  ref¬ 
erence  to  MRS.  VAN  NESS  PHILIP,  Mayport, 
Fla. 

WANTED — Married  man,  experienced  farmhand 
and  teamster,  capable  and  willing  to  help  milk 
occasionally;  references  required.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3566,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young  American  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  with  poultry;  wages  $60  per  month 
and  board;  state  experience,  age  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y. 


W ANTED — Single  man  qualified  to  act  as  as¬ 
sistant  herdsman  for  Holstein  and  Jersey  herd 
in  Western  Pennsylvania;  state  wages  wanted 
and  give  references;  full  maintenance.  Write 
W.  M.  KNUTH,  Box  43,  Morganza,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  man,  gentleman’s  estate; 

must  milk  8  cows,  work  in  gardens  and  lawns, 
drive  car;  house,  wood  and  milk,  small  family. 
$70  per  month.  ADVERTISER  3584,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  settled  woman,  about  30,  for 
light  housework  on  poultry  farm;  two  men  in 
family;  permanent  place;  state  lowest  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3585,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  with  some  farm  experience, 
sober  and  settled,  to  work  on  poultry  farm; 
state  lowest  wages  and  if  available  at  once. 
ADVERTISER  3586,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  to  act  as  foreman  on  dairy 
farm;  man  with  grown  son  or  willing  to  board 
one  man;  good  wages,  house  all  improvements 
and  privileges.,  ADVERTISER  3587,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


/■ANTED — Couple  for  private  estate;  woman  for 
general  housework;  man  to  be  generally  useful 
itli  tools,  understands  poultry  and  gardening; 
jod  willing  workers;  all  year  round  position; 
ive  age,  nationality,  references  and  wages  de- 
red.  HARRY  JACOB,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOULTRYMAN  starting  Leghorn  farm,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa.,  desires  experienced  man  and  wife 
to  care  for  3,000  chicks;  sober,  reliable,  indus¬ 
trious,  do  building  and  concrete  work;  salary 
small  start,  house,  bonus,  opportunity  grow  with 
farm,  chance  for  right  man;  start  March  20. 
Write  ADVERTISER  3614,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  to  work  farm  on  shares,  75 
acres,  stocked,  tools;  50%  basis  to  right 
party.  E.  G.  ELSTON,  Rd.  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  to  work  on  farm  by  year.  LEE  B. 
COE,  Guilford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  reliable  working  housekeeper  in 
a  family  of  two  elderly  persons;  permanent 
position  and  fair  wages.  L.  BONNETT,  311 
Webster  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Herdsman,  dairyman,  for  small  herd 
registered  Guernseys;  wages  $100  per  month 
with  house  and  usual  privileges;  private  place, 
Eastern  Long  Island;  position  open  March  15; 
give  age,  experience,  number  of  family  and  ref¬ 
erences  in  first  letter  to  BOX  188,  Greenport, 
N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  for  care  of  20  purebred 
Holstein  cows;  only  those  experienced  in  feed¬ 
ing  for  advanced  registry  need  apply;  wages 
$100  per  month  including  house  (unfurnished), 
milk,  potatoes,  wood,  fuel,  seeds  for  garden. 
Apply  to  SHAUN  KELLY,  Richmond,  Mass. 
Tel.  Richmond  17. 


WANTED — A  man  who  can  grow  vegetables  in 
large  quantities  on  private  estate;  give  par¬ 
ticulars  of  experience,  where  you  worked,  age, 
nationality,  salary  expected,  and  reference  first 
letters.  ADVERTISER  3591,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

IVAN  TED— A  married  man  to  work  on  a  farm; 

garden  work,  care  of  lawns  and  grounds,  cut¬ 
ting  some  firewood  and  cleaning  up  brush  ground. 
Reply  to  ADVERTISER  3595,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ALL-ROUND  farmer,  good  milker  wanted;  mar¬ 
ried  or  single.  BOX  542,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

REFINED  woman  as  cook  and  housekeeper  for 
man  and  his  mother  on  farm  at  Carmel,  N.  Y.; 
modern  improvements;  no  farm  help  or  drudgery; 
particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3601,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  intelligent  and  refined,  preferably 
experienced  in  manual  training,  to  act  as 
counsellor  to  group  of  boys;  references  required. 
Address  BOX  303,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer,  preference  large  family, 
dairy;  Katskills:  40  cows;  March  25;  terms 
to  agree  upon.  ADVERTISER  3589,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  . 

MAN— April  1  to  November  1,  dependable  and 
bandy,  general  work,  Summer  hotel  (Chris¬ 
tian)  Ford  cars;  reference  required;  state  wages. 
Address  BOX  16,  Braneliville,  N.  J. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo* 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


WANTED — Married  couple,  without  family,  un- 
.  ’ess  they  have  grown  son ;  the  man  for  out¬ 
side,  general  farm  work;  wife  willing  to  board 
two  or  three  men;  nothing  but  a  high-class 
couple,  white,  efficient  and  honest  will  be  con¬ 
sidered;  this  is  a  permanent  job  for  the  right 
party;  living  conditions  consist  of  one  end1  of 
house,  with  modern  conveniences  and  pleasant 
surroundings.  JOSEPH  A.  CANBY,  Greenwood 
Farm,  Hulmeville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

POSITION  open  for  competent  settled  woman  to 
help  in  owner’s  home  on  Long  Island  farm, 
with  all  modern  conveniences,  and  attractive 
living  conditions;  must  like  children  and  life  on 
farm;  give  references  and  wages  desired.  AD¬ 
'S  ERTISER  3628,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  at  once,  working  farm  manager  for 
my  150-acre  dairy  farm,  Putnam  County,  N. 
A . ;  salary  and  terms  in  accordance  with  man’s 
ability  and  experience;  eight-room  cottage  with 
part  improvements.  ADVERTISER  3629,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits, 
from  16  to  20  years  old,  who  is  honest  and 
trusty,  for  general  farming,  who  is  interested  in 
dairying  and  poultry;  will  pay  good  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3632,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Protestant  white  woman,  cook, 
baker,  competent;  steady  position;  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter;  salary  $65;  private  family. 
ADVERTISER  3642,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  Scotch  preferred;  man  with  sheep  ex¬ 
perience  and  general  farming;  wife  for  house¬ 
work.  FRIENDLEE  FARMS,  Crown  Point, 
N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  married,  17  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  position  as  manager  of  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate.  ADVERTISER  3552,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ESTATE  manager,  first-class  mechanic,  all  re¬ 
pairs,  carpenter,  plumber,  painter,  gas  en¬ 
gines,  concrete:  age  37,  married,  Protestant.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3542,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  40,  wishes  position  dairy  or  poul¬ 
try  farm;  9  years’  experience;  Slovakian.  R. 
WERNER,  Englishtowi},  N.  J. 

PRACTICAL  farm  manager  open  for  position 
about  May  1;  life  experience,  age  35,  married, 
one  child;  at  present  employed,  having  full 
charge  of  dairy  farrii  and  milk  route;  best  of 
reasons  for  making  change;  first-class  references 
as  to  character  and  ability;  nothing  under 
$2,500  per  year  considered.  ADVERTISER  3564, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOULD  like  position  as  caretaker  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  experienced;  references  fur¬ 
nished;  married,  no  children.  MAURICE  S. 
CHAPMAN,  Lyme,  Conn. 

MIDDLE-AGED  carpenter  wants  a  position  on  an 
estate,  institution  or  poultry  farm;  four  years’ 
experience  in  chicken  raising;  first-class  me¬ 
chanic.  ADVERTISER  3590,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  20,  experienced,  desires  position 
March  20  on  fruit  and  truck  farm;  references; 
state  wa&es  and  particulars  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3596,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted — Have  six  years’  experience 
on  retail  milk  route  with  care  of  cows  and 
®0aiPment;  can  drive  Ford  truck.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3597,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  foreman,  manager  or 
superintendent  of  estate  or  live  stock  farm; 
experienced,  trustworthy,  temperate,  reliable, 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  3599,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  chauffeur  and  graduate  nurse;  can 
take  full  charge  country  home;  experienced  all 
branches;  references.  ADVERTISER  3606,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANT  permanent  care  of  estate,  American,  39, 
childless;  gardener,  handy  man;  wife  cook; 
only  those  sincere  to  secure  excellent  trust¬ 
worthy  couple  need  reply;  salary  $125  with 
maintenance.  ADVERTISER  3604,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  white,  Protestant,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  of  grain  farm;  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  strictly  sober,  handy  with  tools;  best 
of  reference.  C.  HAMILTON,  465  N.  Pearl  St., 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

FARM  positions  wanted;  young  unmarried  men, 
graduates  of  the  National  Farm  School,  well 
trained  to  handle  stock,  farm  machinery  and 
horses,  want  positions  as  farm  assistants,  dairy¬ 
men,  herdsmen,  tractor  men,  teamsters,  poultry- 
men  and  greenhouse  men.  C.  L.  GOODLING 
Dean,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


FARMER,  married,  Protestant,  honest,  clean, 
no  children;  poultry  experience  preferred; 
willing  worker;  care  horse  and  cow;  steady  job 
still  open;  state  wages  and  particulars  in  first 
letter.  M.  FULLEBORN,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  poultryman,  some  definite  ex¬ 
perience;  willing  worker;  $40  month  and 
board;  Western  New  York.  ADVERTISER  3624, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT  for  extensive 
private  estate  in  Westchester  County;  must 
be  fully  versed  in  all  requirements  pertaining 
to  upkeep  and  management,  horticulturally  and 
technically  educated;  possess  landscaping  ini¬ 
tiative,  and  be  an  able  executive;  permanent 
position;  good  living  quarters;  state  age,  na¬ 
tionality,  where  previously  employed  and  salary 
expected.  ADVERTISER  3620,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm-raised  young  man  on  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  farm;  state  age,  height,  weight 
in  first  letter;  salary  $50  per  month  and  board; 
vacancy  must  be  filled  at  once.  INDIAN  HEAD 
POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  lives  alone  in  country;  will 
give  board,  room  for  Winter  to  a  single  man 
not  over  45  as  companion;  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  this  advertiser  desired  by  editor;  will 
those  who  replied  communicate  with  him  im¬ 
mediately.  ADVERTISER  3047,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  feed  salesman  to  cover  South¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania;  dairy  and  poultry 
training  necessary;  trade  established;  good  op¬ 
portunity.  ADVERTISER  3646,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  couple — Year  round  gardener  and  han¬ 
dyman  to  take  charge  of  two-acre  country 
place;  garden,  fruit,  chickens,  pony  and  drive 
car;  wife  general  housework;  small  family; 
separate  living  quarters  and  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings;  for  people  seeking  good  home  rather  than 
high  salary;  references.  Address  C.  VICTOR 
JOHNSTON,  Albany  Post  Road,  R.  F.  D., 
Croton-ou-Iludson,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER  to  work  under  superin¬ 
tendent,  on  private  estate;  must  be  good 
vegetable  grower,  milk  two  cows,  able  to  han¬ 
dle  men;  wife  to  board  one  man  if  necessary; 
we  supply  modern,  unfurnished,  six-room  bun¬ 
galow,  beat,  milk  and  garden  space;  salary  that 
will  suit  good  man;  copies  of  references  with 
application;  personal  interview  if  possible.  E. 
B.  MODDELL,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Northport,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED,  married  herdsman-dairyman 
wants  permanent  position,  vicinity  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  3464,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CLEAN,  single  Amu  b  an  gardener;  easy  going 
and  good  habits ;  knowing  all  tbe  big  and  lit¬ 
tle  things  that  only  years  of  high  grade  private 
gardening  can  tea<-;<;  understanding  the  allied 
branches;  possessing  u  perfect  record  and  be¬ 
ing  entirely  trust  desires  a  permanent 

position  on  private  place  in  New  York  or  Phila¬ 
delphia  suburbs  whe’  >  men  of  this  type  are 
needed.  ADVERTISE ’ ;  3490,  carq  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  estate  superintendent,  wishes 
position;  American,  married,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  all  brunches;  eupa»M  retV-em  es.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3554,  care  1.  rul  V  >  Yorker. 


.INSPECTION  of  estate,  advise  and  information 
by  landscape  architect,  forestry  expert  tree 
surgeon.  MAX  M.  KUMER,  21  Jefferson  Ave., 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  Phone  2281 


CAPABLE  Vermont  woman  wants  cooking  and 

„  first  floor  work  in  small  family.  ADVERTISER 
3619,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  capable,  hard-working  manager, 

experienced  in  all  branches,  wants  job  imme- 
married,  no  children;  references.  AD- 
V  ERTISER  3618,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  careful, 

energetic  worker,  good  character,  references; 
or  shares;  estate,  farm.  GEORGE 
THORNTON,  229  W.  46th  St.,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  fine  references, 
short  poultry  course,  agricultural  college; 
Norwegian;  wants  steady  position.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3617,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED,  capable  woman  wishes  position  as 

housekeeper;  good  home  more  desired  than 
high  salary.  ADVERTISER  3616,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  Danish,  single,  wishes  position; 

prefer  gentleman’s  estate;  first-class  butter- 
maker.  also  sweet  butter;  willing  to  take  care 
and  milk  4-5  cows.  ADVERTISER  3613,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SCANDINAVIAN,  27,  wants  position  as  farm¬ 

hand  on  big  farm  or  ranch  next  Summer.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3611,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  German,  single,  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  hatching,  brooding  and  raising 
young  stock.  ADVERTISER  3610,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


1HL  VV  RITER,  A.  T.  Blakeslee  of  Preserve, 
l’a.,  in  making  a  change,  finds  it  necessary 
to  dispense  with  the  service  of  Paul  Cluck;  I 
can  recommend  this  young  man  to  anyone  need¬ 
ing  help  on  a  poultry  farm.  Address  PAUL 
CLUCK,  Newport,  Pa. 


BOOKKEEPER,  middle-aged  American  woman 
desires  position;  nine  years  with  last  em¬ 
ployer.  ADVERTISER  513,  Washington  St., 
Boonton,  N.  J. 

FARM  manager,  thoroughly  experienced  in  farm¬ 
ing,  dairy,  orchard,  garden,  poultry,  care  of 
country  estate;  small  family;  Jersey,  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  preferred.  BOX  6,  Reistertown, 
Md. 

HAVE  10  years’  experience  with  honest  service 
to  manage  your  estate,  whether  large  or 
small:  excellent  feeder  for  show  or  milk;  mar¬ 
ried  14  years,  moved  once,  death  of  owner  cause 
of  change;  a  real  man  for  a  real  position;  bank 
and  business  references.  ADVERTISER  3631, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  foreman,  efficient  manager, 
lifetime  experience  in  production  and  retail¬ 
ing  high-grade  milk;  available  April  1.  FRANK 
GRATSINGER,  Montvale,  N.  J. 

SITUATION — American  woman,  age  40,  Protest¬ 
ant,  as  houseworker  or  keeper;  plain  cook  or 
practical  nurse;  have  daughter;  must  be  near 
good  high  school;  reference  given;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3634,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer  desires  situation 
April  1;  life  experience  in  all  branches;  good 
with  tractor  and  machinery;  can  furnish  help; 
Pennsylvania  preferred.  ADVERTISER  3635, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  partnership;  will  invest  money  with 
services  to  enlarge  and  improve  poultry  plant, 
within  50  miles  New  York  City;  experienced. 
ADVERTISER  3636,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDS-MANAGER,  married,  28,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  March  15;  college  trained,  capable  of  doing 
own  veterinary  work;  thorough  knowledge  of 
cattle  and  milk  production;  only  interested  in 
large  proposition;  $2,000,  usual  perquisites; 
sound  references.  ADVERTISER  3638,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  exceptional  ability,  wide  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  managership  of  large  breeding  and 
commercial  egg  plant;  or  would  build  one  along 
strictly  modern  lines;  can  produce  definitely 
favorable  results  and  would  expect  remunera¬ 
tion  commensurate  with  same  on  profit  sharing 
basis;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  3608, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  keeping  is  a  highly  specialized  in¬ 
dustry  which  may  be  a  very  profitable  or  dis¬ 
couraging  investment.  None  but  the  exceptional- 
lj  intelligent  with  ability  could  have  kept  pace 
with  its  last  ten  years’  development.  One  must 
shake  the  hay  seeds  from  their  hair  to  succeed. 
The  advertiser  is  experienced,  has  that  nice  com¬ 
bination  of  brain  and  brawn  that  makes  a  suc¬ 
cessful  modern  poultryman.  He  seeks  a  high- 
class  position  where  pay  is  in  exact  ratio  with 
results  obtained.  Best  credentials.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3607,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  estate  manager,  economical,  efficient, 
American  long  experience,  thoroughly  qualified 
farming,  cattle,  poultry,  all  estate  work,  execu¬ 
tive  ability.  ADVERTISER  3609,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  age  33,  experienced  in  all 
branches;  good  references;  wants  permanent 
position  on  farm  or  estate.  ADVERTISER  3625, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  in  dairy,  single  man,  good 
dry-hand  milker;  no  bad  habits;  can  furnish 
reference;  Protestant,  American;  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  at  once.  LEONARD  MERTE,  Barnegat, 
N .  J. 

DAIRYMAN  and  herdsman,  single;  life  experi- 
ence;  prefer  small  herd  of  purebred  cattle 
building  up;  best  of  references;  prefer  Guernsey 
cattle.  L.  MARKS,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  manager  desires  situation  in  April; 

life  experience  in  dairy  farming;  could  fur¬ 
nish  one  man;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
3639,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  with  family,  desires  position 

as  working  foreman  or  manager  of  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  16  years’  experience;  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  3641,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  on  private  estate  by  compe- 

tGiit  carpenter;  can  do  interior  and  exterior 
work,  wagon  repairing,  painting;  has  tools. 
JOHN  STEPHENS,  1300  North  Ave.,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  herdsman-dairyman  wants  position- 
lifetime  experience;  honest  and  reliable;  ref- 
erence§.  BOX  341,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 

ESTATE  manager,  experienced,  capable,  reliable, 
open  for  engagement.  P.  B.  WHITEHEAD 
Newtown  Square,  Pa. 

POULTRYMAN,  12  years’  experience,  37  years 

old,  Christian,  married,  no  children;  wants 
steady  position;  with  separate  house.  V  STU- 
PAR,  2  East  129th  St.,  Apt.  3-C,  New  York 
City. 

JEWISH  young  man,  20,  single,  educated,  wishes 

a  steady  position  on  a  vegetable  farm:  not 
afraid  of  work.  JOSEPH  ADLER,  229  Monroe 
St.,  New  lork  City. 

WORKING  manager  open  for  position  March  1- 

Cornell  graduate  1916;  practical  farmer  and 
stockman;  experienced  poultryman  and  estate 
manager;  best  references.  BOX  114,  Ea ton- 
town,  N.  J. 

POSITION  wanted  by  high-class  farm  superin- 

tendent  with  20  years’  experience  in  suceess- 
-’U„nlllnagement  ,arSe  commercial  farms.  AD- 
1  ERTISER  3622,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  farm  superintendent  or 
managing  herdsman  by  single  man,  40,  fully 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  agriculture,  dairy¬ 
ing,  purebred  stock;  college  training,  best  of 
references  as  to  character  and  ability.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3623,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  couple  want  position  as  mana- 

ger  of  estate  or  farm;  sober,  honest,  no  bad 
habits;  $200  per  month;  good  education;  best 
reference.  ADVERTISER  3645,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single.  32,  life  experience  all 

branches;  result  getter;  $100.  ADVERTISER 
3044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  wishes  position,  estate 
or  commercial  or  assistant  gardener  green¬ 
house;  A-l  farmer.  FRED  MARTINI,  3S9  First 
Ave.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  Protestant  couple  desire  posi¬ 
tions  either  as  gardener  and  cook  or  care 
elderly  people;  excellent  references;  citv  or 
country.  ADVERTISER  3640,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  as  caretaker  or  manager-orchardist, 

by  competent  American;  married,  strictly  tem- 
worker;  references  supplied.  R. 
M.  GUILD,  Box  538,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 


TWO  Central  New  Jersey  farms  for  sale — Farm 
No.  1,  65  acres,  all  in  wheat,  dwelling  and 
barns  Farm  No.  2,  170  acres,  120  of  it  in 
wheat,  dwelling  and  barns,  also  apple  orchard. 
Both  farms  have  been  intensively  cultivated  and 
fertilized  by  us  for  many  years  and  soil  is  in 
excellent  condition.  ESTATE  OF  A.  BRAKE- 
LEY,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


FINE  stock  farm  with  dairy  barns,  150  tons 
hay,  1,000  bushels  corn,  100  hogs,  cattle,  team 
implements;  100  acres  in  Alfalfa;  excellent 
buildings;  fine  climate;  write  owner.  W  G 
EPES,  Blaekstone,  Va. 


AMERICAN,  age  31,  married,  wants  situation; 

experienced  hatching,  brooding,  laying  flock  ! 
and  general  farming;  little  hand  milking.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3626,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  middle-aged  ;  ,  ant  position; 

no  children;  1%  yoi  -  l  S.,  speak  some 
English;  wife  good  coci  ■  simple  and  hotel 
cooking;  man  understain  ,.trden,  farm,  house¬ 
work;  cows,  horses,  chickens;  both  honest  and 
sober;  state  wages.  R.  LENK,  209  Division 
Ave.,  Garfield,  N.  J.  ~ 


ORCHARDIST,  experienced,  sit,  >e,  young  and 
willing;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  3tik7, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER-CARETAKER  open  for  position 
March  15;  preferably  Pennsylvania  or  New 
Jersey;  excellent  references;  widower,  two  adult 
daughters,  one  graduate  nurse;  a  pleasant  place 
to  live  more  desired  than  large  pay,  BOX  122, 
Big  Flats,  N.  Y. 


and  P°uUry  farm  for  sale;  excellent 
buildings,  near  town;  small  amount  of  cash 
required;  produced  $1,000  worth  of  fruit  last 
year;  must  be  sold  before  April  1.  ADVER- 
1  ISER  3526,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OWNER  wishes  to  retire;  will  sell  money-mak- 

mg  dairy  farm,  yearly  income  $10,000;  build¬ 
ings  cost  $30,000;  15-room  house,  100-foot  barn 
~  silos,  level  land,  no  stones;  near  village  on 
main  highway;  best  farm  between  Albany ’and 
Binghamton;  price  $29,000;  stock,  crops,  tractor 
and  machinery  included1;  a  bargain.  \DVER- 
TISER  35S1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  371 . 


TOWNSEND’S  PLANTS 


IN  KEEPING  pace  with  the  small  fruit  industry  The  Townsend’s  Nurseries 
have  grown  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  an  Idea  to  the  greatest  institu¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  in  America. 

The  fact  that  we  now  serve  more  than  one-third  of  the  small  fruit  growers 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  is  proof  of  the  integrity  and  worth  of 
our  policies  and  our  products.  Such  growth  sui’ely  points  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  pleasing  our  customers. 

The  Very  Best  Article  That  it  is  Possible  to  Produce 
At  the  Very  Lowest  Price  Possible 


This  is  what  the  majority  of  American  folks  are  look¬ 
ing  for  today.  Whether  it  be  automobiles,  shoes  or 
plants.  There  is  only  one  way  to  produce  the  best  at 
a  low  price.  And  that  way  is  to  produce  it  in  enor¬ 
mous  quantities.  Witty  the  very  latest  methods  of 
manufacture  or  growing. 

By  enormous  production,  where  the  soil  and  climate 
is  right  and  where  good  labor  is  plentiful,  the  E.  W. 


Townsend  &  Sons  Nurseries  are  able  to  give  you  more 
for  your  money  than  you  can  expect  to  get  elsewhere. 

We  want  every  one  who  sends  us  an  order  to  expect 
just  this  much.  That  they  can  receive  better  value  in 
dealing  with  us  than  elsewhere. 

If  you  have  never  purchased  from  us  a  pleasant 
surprise  Is  yet  In  store  for  you.  We  invite  you  now 
to  become  another  one  of  our  satisfied  customers. 


Tells 

Everything 

In  a  plain  old- 
fashioned  way. 
Not  full  of 
High  Colored 
Pictures  and 
Hot  Air. 
You  save 
money  and 
get  the 
World’s 
Best 
Plants. 

J 


Address  all  orders  or  inquiries  to 

E.W.  TOWNSEND 


More  than  Fifty  Millions  of  these  fine  plants,  fust  as  good  as 
those  pictured  above,  now  awaiting  your  orders. 

THEY  ARE  GROWN  RIGHT-PRICED  RIGHT.  100%  PURE 
ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


Strawberry  Crop  Insurance ' 

When  you  send  Townsend’s  your  order  you  not  only  get  the  very  best  grade  of  plant*  that  it  is  possible  to 
grow,  and  plants  that  are  hardy  enough  to  suit  every  climate.  But  you  can  get  your  plants  from  us  at  the 
proper  planting  time.  .  . 

This  one  thing  in  itself  many  time9  spells  the  difference  between  success  and  crop  failure.  This  early 
and  prompt  shipments  of  plants  cannot  possibly  happen,  when  you  give  your  order  to  a  northern  nur»ery.  It 
is  usually  April  1st  to  10th  before  they  can  dig  and  ship  plants.  They  have  about  one  month  in  which  to 
do  a  year’s  business.  Some  orders  are  sure  to  be  too  late  in  getting  their  shipment  and  this  spells 
FAILURE  with  capital  letters. 

$2,560  From  One  Acre 
TOWNSEND’S  PREMIER 

Mr.  John  P.  Walker,  Tlnionville,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  Walker  writes  us  December  31st.  1927:  From  the  7,000  Premier  plants  from 
you  in_  April,  1925.  I  sold  400  32-quart  crates  for  $2,560.  and  besides  this  sold 
enough  at  the  patch  to  pay  the  picking  bill.  1927  1  sold  275  crates  more  from 
the  same  plants.  1  did  not  have  time  to  give  the  plants  proper  attention  or  could 
have  done  better  the  second  year. 

Order  direct  from  Price  List.  Or  our  Catalog  will  be 
mailed  promptly  on  request.  A  postal ^  will  bring  it. 

A  BIG 
BERRY 
BOOK 

- -  -  - -  - - WM 

& 

Grape¬ 
vines, 
Asparagus 
roots, 
C  a  n  n  a , 
Dahlia  and 
Gladioli 
Bulbs.  Some 
special  gar¬ 
dens  for  the 
Ladies  in  both 
small-fruits  and 
bulbs  at  less  than 
one-half  Regular 
price. 

Premier 
Strawberry 
Plants 


10%  Cash 
Discount  on 
ALL  Orders 
Before 
March  lOth. 


Strawberries 


Regular  Shipping 
Season,  Oct.  15th 
to  May  1st 


TOWNSEND’S  SPECIAL  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  GROWERS 

More  than  a  quarter  century  direct  selling 
One  Price  to  all  -  A  square  deal  to  every  one 


Extra  Early  Varieties 

Excelsior  (per)  . 

Gov.  Ritchie  (iter)  . 

Klondyke  (per) 


Per  1000 

_ $5.00 

5.00 
4.00 


Lord  Salisbury  .  8.00 

MISSIONARY  (per)  .  4.00 

Townsend’s  Select  MISSIONARY*  .  5.00 

Mitchell’s  Early  (per)  . . 5.00 

PREMIER  (per)  .  5.00 

PRINCE  (per)  .  8.00 

ST.  LOUIS  (per)  .  8.00 

Success  (per)  . , . . .  5.00 


Early  to  Midseason 

DR.  BURRILL  (per)  . . 5.00 

Dunlap  (per)  . 5.00 

Delicious  (per)  .  5.00 

Eaton  (per)  .  6.00 

Haverland  (imp.)  . 6.00 

Lady  Thompson  (per)  . 5.00 


Midseason  to  Late 


AROMA  (per)  . 
BIG  JOE  (per) 
COOPER  (per) 
De  Lues  Judith 
Gibson  (per)  . . . 
Glen  Mary  (per) 


4.00 

5.00 


Per  1000 

Marshall  (per)  . $8.00 

"MAYQUEEN"  (imp.)  . 15.00 

New  Y’ork  (per)  .  8.00 

Nic  Ohmer  (per)  .  6.00 

Parsons  Beauty  (per)  .  5.00 

Paul  Jones  (imp.)  .  5.00 

Sample  (imp.)  . .  6.00 

BURGESS  (per)  .  5.00 

Late  to  Very  Late 

CHESAPEAKE  (per)  .  5.00 

Crawford  25  (imp.)  . 10.00 

. 5.00 

.  5.00 

. 5.00 

.  5.00 

.  8.00 

.  5.00 

.  8.00 

. 15.00 

(imp.)  .  6.00 

.  5.00 

. .  8.00 


FORD  (per) 

Gold  Mine  (per)  . 

Gandy  (per)  . . 

LUPTON  (per)  . 

MASCOT  (per)  . 

McAlpine  (per)  . 

PEARL  (per)  . 

TOWNICING  (per)  .... 

Townsend's  BIG  LATE 

WM.  BELT  (per)  _ 

J  World’s  Wonder  (per) 

Ever-bearing 

6.00  j  Lueky-Strike  (per)  . 20.00 

6.00  MASTODON  (per)  .  20.00 

5.00  Progressive  (per)  . 10.00 

8.00  1  World’s  Champion  (per)  . 10.00 

If  lets  than  500  plants  are  ordered,  prices  must  be  carried  out  according  to  the  following  table.  Each  variety 
mutt  be  added  separate.  If  correct  amount  Is  not  sent  we  send  only  the  amount  of  plants  which  you  have 
paid  for.  Prices  do  not  include  transportation. 


(per) 


25  ,  plants  will  cost  . 

50  plants  will  cost  . 40 

75  plants  will  cost  . 

100  plants  will  cost  . 

150  plants  will  cost  . 

200  plants  will  cost  . 

250  plants  will  cost  .  1-25 

300  plants  will  cost 

350  plants  will  cost  . 


500  plants  will 
1000  plants  will 


.$4.00 

$5.00 

$6.00 

$8.00 

$10.00 

$15.00 

$20.00 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

«  9.X 

$.30 

$.40 

$.50 

$.70 

$1.00 

$1.40 

.  .40 

.50 

.60 

.80 

1.00 

1.50 

2.10 

.  .60 

.70 

.80 

1.00 

1.25 

2.00 

2.80 

.70 

.90 

1.00 

1.40 

1.75 

2.50 

3.40 

.  .90 

1.15 

1.30 

1.60 

2.20 

3.25 

4.40 

.  1.10 

1.40 

1.60 

2.00 

2.50 

4.75 

5.40 

.  1.25 

1.60 

1.90 

2.35 

3.00 

5.50 

6.40 

.  1.40 

1.80 

2.15 

2.70 

3.40 

6.00 

7.40 

2.00 

2.30 

3.05 

3.80 

6.50 

8.20 

.  1.70 

2.20 

2.60 

3.40 

4.20 

7.00 

9.00 

.  1.85 

2.35 

2.80 

3.70 

4.60 

7.25 

9.50 

.  2.00 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

7.50 

10.00 

.  4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

8.00 

10.00 

15.00 

20.00 

Why  Take  a  Chance  ol  Crop  Failure 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Townsend’s  plants  have  been  grown  in  every  northern  state  with  very  best  results. 
As  the  following  list  of  testimonials  will  show,  which  VfQ  are  taking  the  liberty  to  reproduce: 

_  ....  .  .  e>  /  \ _ _ v _ 3  xt  lt'vnm  \V  TT  T-Tncl.'5na  Phocfor  T*L 


From  Victor  P.  Keimard  of  Greenland,  N.  H. 
This  is  a  real  strawberry  section  and  I  want  to  say 
that  your  plants  are  the  ou>y  real  plants  that  have 
given  us  satisfaction. 

From  B.  H.  Kimbell.  Maine. — Mammoth  plants  just 
received,  fine  plants,  fine  packing. 

From  Frank  Wolfley,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. — Your 


l 


rlants  best  ' I  ever  bought.  Picked  1,000  quarts  from  j  plants. 


From  W.  H.  Hoskins,  Chester  Depot,  Vt. — Three 
years  ago  I  purchased  Michigan  plants,  also  some 
from  you.  Yours  practically  all  lived  and  Michigan 
plants  nearly  all  died. 

From  John  P.  Walker,  Union,  W.  Va. — From  one 
acre  your  Premier  plants  I  picked  and  sold  400 
32-quart  crates.  I  will  have  nothing  but  Townsend’s 


llot  50x60  feet. 

From  Arthur  Desaultal,  Attleboro,  Mass.— From  the 
8.000  plants  bought  of  you  1  have  grown  the  finest 
crop  of  berries  ever  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
No  plants  have  ever  grown  so  well  as  yours. 

From  Wm.  S.iafer,  Bellaire.  O. — You  have  sent  me 
the  finest  plants  1  have  fever  seen  besides  so  many 
extras. 

W.  B,  Heckler.  Penn. — From  4,000  Townsend’s 
plants  picked  7,227  tyuarts. 

Mrs.  Alonzo  Yrou|ig.  from  Minnesota. — Sold  $127 
worth  of  Lucky  Strike  berries  from  100  plants  first 
year. 


From  E.  C.  Wickert  &  Co.,  Mich. — Plants  you  have 
been  furnishing  us  are  the  finest  plants  we  have  ever 
grown  or  seen  grown. 

From  II.  E.  Heinze,  Erie  County,  N.  Y. — From  50 
plants  I  picked  over  200  quarts  of  the  finest  berries 
the  variety  was  FORD.  Y'ou  ought  to  named  it 
the  Packard. 

From  E.  L,  Perry.  Wis.— From  one-quarter  acre 
your  Fords  and  Premier  I  picked  3,500  quarts,  and 
sold  for  $710  at  the  rate  of  $2,840  per  acre.  We  find 
your  stock  very  hardy  for  our  very  coid  climate. 

Geo.  Gaffery,  Maine.— From  4.000  Townsend’s 
plants  picked  8,100  quarts.  A’arieties  Big  Joe  and 
Premier. 


Our  Specialty 

&  SONS,  25  Vine  Street,  SALISBURY,  MD 
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Makes  Every  T ree  Dollar  Count 

Kellys ’  Trees  hold  records  for  hardiness,  produce 
tivity,  good  bearing  and  disease-resisting  qualities • 


K£Uvs 


Before  You  Order  Trees  Get  the 
1928  Kelly  Catalog  and  Low  Prices 

4 ■ 

Our  free  catalog  contains  hundreds  of  interesting  pictures — in 
color  and  black — and  gives  complete  information  and  prices  on  Kellys’ 
trees,  berry  bushes,  garden  roots,  evergreens  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs  and  hedges.  You  will  find  the  prices  low  and  the  information 
it  gives  valuable  and  helpful  to  you  in  your  fruit  growing.. 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in  the  rotation  received.  You 
should  plan  to  order  your  selection  of  guaranteed  “True-to-Name” 
stock  early  and  let  us  hold  it  for  you.  So  write  today  for  your  copy  of 
our  1928  Catalog.  We  have  no  agents — you  deal  direct  with  us. 


Certified  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  in  1927 

Trees  upon  which  Dr.  Shaw  and  his  staff  of  examiners  have  placed 
the  “True-to-Name”  Lead  Seal  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers* 
Association. 

This  “ True-to-Name ” 
Lead  Seal 
Stays  on  the  Tree 


WHAT  does  this  Certifying  Seal  mean  to  you?  It  means  that  some 
of  the  greatest  tree  experts  of  the  country — men  of  unquestioned 
reputation  and  standing  who  are  outside  the  Kelly  organization 
— have  inspected  and  certified  that  the  Kelly  trees  you  order  will  bear 
the  fruit  you  must  have.  This  Seal  stays  on  the  tree  and  protects  you 
against  loss  and  disappointment — you  know  in  advance  that  your  years 
of  cultivation  and  care  will  be  most  profitably  spent  because  Kellys’ 
trees  will  produce  the  kind  of  fruit  you  planned  in  the  beginning. 

Many  thousands  of  fruit  growers  have  purchased  Kellys’  trees 
during  the  past  47  years.  There  are  some  in  your  neighborhood — 
talk  to  the  owners.  We  will  gladly  send  you  their  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  so  that  you  can  prove  through  your  neighbors  that  you  take 
absolutely  no  chances  with  Kellys’  trees. 


True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  148  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


Over  90,000  Kellys’  Fruit  Trees 
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Harvesting,  The  Maple 

How  It  is  Done  in  the  North  Country 


Crop 


HE  blustery,  windy  month  of  March 
is  here  again,  and  with  the  first  mild 
sunshiny  days  farmers  will  he  get¬ 
ting  out  their  utensils  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  annual  syrup  harvest, 
which  is  not  easily  forgotten  by  one 
who  was  brought  up  and  spent  many  seasons  in  the 
making  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup. 

About  15  miles  east  of  Lowville,  the  county  seat  of 
Lewis  County,  was  once  the  heart  of  the  sugar  mak¬ 
ing  industry  of  this  North  Country,  large  orchards 
of  from  2,000  to  7,500  trees  being  located  in  this 
vicinity,  but  a  large  shoe  last  factory,  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Croghan,  several  years  ago,  which  resulted 
in  the  cutting  of  these  large  maple  groves,  so  that 
about  all  that  now  remains  are  the  many  weather¬ 
beaten  and  rotting  stumps  to  remind 
the  traveler  of  the  former  days  of 
sugar-making  activities. 

In  the  very  early  days  the  trees  were 
bored  with  an  auger  of  large  caliber 
and  fitted  with  hand-made  wooden 
spiles,  also  logs  of  basswood  were  cut 
in  proper  lengths,  split  and  scooped, 
or  adzed  out,  to  form  a  container  in 
place  of  buckets,  but  these  were  very 
crude  and  cumbersome  and  gave  way 
to  the  wooden  bucket  or  pail. 

The  sap  was  gathered  by  hand,  the 
men  equipped  with  heavy  neck-yokes, 
and  carrying  large  wooden  pails,  which 
were  then  taken  to  some  central  point, 
where  it  was  boiled  down  in  an  old 
potash  kettle,  not  arranged  over  an 
arch,  but  set  up  on  huge  back  logs  open 
at  the  front  for  fireplace.  As  the  boil¬ 
ing  was  done  out  in  the  open,  some 
particles  of  dead  leaves,  bits  of  bark, 
ashes,  etc.  were  blown  into  the  kettle,  making  a 
grade  of  sugar  that  was  badly  discolored  and  quite 
a  bit  unwholesome  to  the  taste.  This  old  kettle  had 
a  capacity  of  a  trifle  over  three  barrels  and  in  the 
memory  of  the  writer,  was  used  as  a  temporary  sap 
storage. 

The  old  wooden  buckets  were  used  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  however,  and  were  made  mostly  of  spruce 
staves,  supplemented  by  a  partial  use  of  tin  ones ; 
the  former  would  sometimes  become  sour  and  ill¬ 
smelling,  in  the  warm  days  of  early  April,  and  if 
the  sap  was  allowed  to  remain  in  them  for  any 
length  of  time  it  would  tend  to  give  the  syrup  rather 
a  dark  color  and  strong  flavor,  similar  to  the  brands 
of  southern  molasses. 

Some  years  when  the  snow  was  of  unusual  depth, 
a  yoke  of  oxen  would  be  brought  into  service  for 
the  breaking  out  of  the  main  roads,  through  the 
sugar  woods,  and  they  were  attached  to  a  long 
sleigh,  with  narrow  runners,  piled  high  with  wooden 
buckets.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  sugar  bush  the 
wind  would  often  blow  these  helter-kelter  and  the 
more  that  disappeared  permanently  the  higher  grade 
the  finished  product,  no  doubt. 

The  sap  was  gathered  with  a  cumbersome  wooden 
sleigh  called  a  mud  sled  on  which  was  chained  a 
large  wooden  tub,  similar  to  a  molasses  hogshead, 
holding  about  100  gallons.  I  have  never  forgotten 
the  boyhood  experience  of  trying  to  guide  the  old 
oxen  in  that  twisting  road  among  the  trees.  The 
hired  man  was  much  more  of  a  success. 

In  boiling  the  sap,  we  used  an  evaporator,  one  that 


was  put  on  the  market  in  the  early  eighties.  This 
is  very  simple  to  operate  and  after  nearly  45  years 
usage,  is  still  doing  service.  There  was  one  time, 
when  the  soft  wood  timber  was  being  removed,  that 
4-ft.  slab  wood,  consisting  of  hemlock,  spruce  and 
some  pine,  could  be  purchased  at  60  cents  per  cord. 
This  when  supplemented  with  dry  hemlock  limbs, 
made  splendid  fuel,  and  stepping  outside  the  sugar- 
house  on  a  cloudy  March  evening  one  could  discern 
long  tongues  of  flame  leaping  from  the  tall  brick 
chimney. 

The  syrup  then  was  taken  to  the  farmhouse,  placed 
in  one  of  those  old  dairy  kettles,  cleansed  and  boiled 
to  the  proper  ’thickness,  that  it  would  grain  nicely 
and  then  stirred  with  wooden  ladle,  until  granulated, 
when  it  was  placed  in  barrels,  or  butter  tubs  for 


future  use ;  also  quantities  poured  in  wooden  molds, 
making  1-lb.  and  5-lb.  cakes,  which  sold  readily  on 
the  local  market  for  8  to  10  cents  per  pound. 

Sometimes  a  party  of  neighbors  and  friends  from 
a  nearby  village  would  assemble  at  the  sugar-house, 
and  having  at  hand  a  small  iron  kettle,  a  couple  of 
green  crotched  stakes  would  be  cut  and  driven  in  the 
ground,  then  across  this  would  be  suspended  our 
kettle,  with  a  small  quantity  of  syrup,  and  with  a 
brisk  fire  it  would  soon  reach  the  consistency  for 
pack-vyax,  when  it  was  poured  onto  milk  pans  filled 
with  snow,  and  sometimes  eaten  with  crude  forks 
fashioned  from  cedar  stakes.  No  doubt  the  particles 
of  ashes  and  bits  of  dead  leaves  gave  it  a  tang  and 
seasoning  rarely  enjoyed  in  these  scientific  days  of 
bacteria  and  a  lot  of  other  modern  ideas. 

But  the  output  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup  has  been 
quite  materially  reduced  in  recent  years,  less  than 
half  of  the  total  of  a  couple  of  decades  ago,  for  dif¬ 
ferent  reasons.  The  co-operative  marketing  asso¬ 
ciation  for  one  thing  was  detidmental.  The  methods 
employed  caused  criticism,  also  the  high  price  of 
extra  labor  required  and  the  lack  of  available  fuel, 
and  the  prices  prevalent  for  gallon  syrup  cans.  These 
are  different  reasons  why  many  farmers  with  fair 
sugar  orchards  are  not  working  them.  But  with  the 
price  of  a  high-grade  of  maple  syrup,  ranging  from 
$1.75  to  $2.25  per  gallon,  as  it  has  for  the  past  few 
years,  and  coming  at  a  time  when  little  else,  except¬ 
ing  the  regular  routine  of  farm  chores,  can  be  per¬ 
formed  on  the  farm,  I  think  many  of  these  sugar 
orchards,  could  be  worked  with  profit,  as  our  ex¬ 


perience  of  a  period  of  20  years,  with  prices  less  than 
half  of  the  present  time,  proved  that  with  the  aver¬ 
age  year,  it  returned  a  fair  profit. 

In  some  sugar  woods,  are  many  hardwood  tree 
tops  that  with  a  little  labor  expended  in  the  cutting 
and  hauling  to  the  sap  house  would  make  excellent 
fuel,  and  where  these  conditions  prevail,  have  noted 
instances  where  the  tenant  would  purchase  soft  coal 
at  a  rather  high  price  which  of  course  very  much 
reduced  the  profit.  Of  course  there  is  a  goodly 
amount  of  hard  labor  attached  to  the  running  of  a 
sugar  bush  successfully.  Especially  is  this  so  during 
a  Winter  of  deep  snows,  but  with  the  equipment  at 
hand  and  where  almost  the  only  expense  is  a  little 
extra  help  in  tapping  and  the  purchase  of  contain¬ 
ers  for  the  finished  product,  I  believe  it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness.  But  the  present  outlook  is  that 
with  the  passing  of  another  decade  the 
maple  syrup  industry,  for  which  this 
portion  of  the  North  Country  has  so 
long  been  noted,  will,  unless  some  un¬ 
foreseen  circumstance  steps  in  to  in¬ 
terfere,  have  passed  into  the  discard. 

CHxVRLES  L.  STILES. 

Northern  New  York. 

Delaware  County  Sugar  Making 

The  maple  sugar  industry  has 
changed  radically  from  the  picturesque 
ways  of  50  years  ago — of  wrooden  spiles 
(made  by  hand),  wooden  troughs  or 
wooden  buckets  set  on  the  ground  at 
the  foot  of  the  trees,  gathering  by  hand 
with  sap  yoke  or  by  means  of  horse- 
drawn  sled  laden  with  barrels,  boiling 
in  enormous  kettles  over  an  out-door 
arch.  Such  methods  could  not  produce 
the  beautiful  light  syrup  and  sugar 
that  we  expect  today  with  our  all-metal  outfits  and 
speedier  boiling  system.  But  we  still  depend  on  the 
sap’s  running  in  the  maple  trees  on  the  hill  when  a 
warm  day  comes  in  late  March  or  in  April. 

Tapping  is  lots  of  fun.  The  sleigh  is  loaded  with 
buckets  and  covers  and  spouts  and  the  carefully 
packed  tapping  bits.  Besides  the  boring  of  holes  and 
driving  of  spouts,  there  is  the  hanging  of  buckets 
and  fitting  of  covers,  the  latter  being  often  the  boy’s 
job.  It  means  traveling  miles  in  rubber  boots  but 
it  does  give  the  finest  introduction  to  Spring. 

While  the  sap  is  running,  one  has  time  to  set  up 
the  big  evaporator  and  the  storage  tank,  connecting 
them  with  some  sort  of  pipe  and  regulator.  The 
regulator  is  to  determine  the  flow  of  sap  from  tank 
to  boiling  pan.  In  our  neighborhood  there  are  some 
evaporators  with  corrugated  bottom,  to  expose  a 
greater  surface  to  the  fire,  but  many  of  us  still  use 
flat-bottomed  evaporators.  Both  kinds  are  planned 
to  admit  cold  sap  at  one  end  and  allow  syrup  to  be 
drawn  off  at  the  other. 

The  fuel  used  here  is  wood.  The  more  provident 
have  a  supply  already  piled  conveniently  near  the 
arch,  perhaps  under  cover  at  one  end  of  the  sap 
house.  The  boiling  place  varies,  from  the  arch  of 
stones  out  in  the  open  where  storms  and  flying 
leaves  enrich  the  color  of  the  syrup  to  the  iron  fur¬ 
nace  set  up  inside  a  well-built  sap  house  with  ven¬ 
tilators  in  the  roof  to  be  opened  and  closed  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

The  gathering  tank  is  some  sort  of  closed  recepta¬ 
cle  that  can  be  drawn  by  the  farmer’s  team.  Some 


A  Maple  Tree  Yielding  Its  Spring  Harvest.  Fig.  161 


A  Full  Batter g  of  Sap  Buckets.  Fig.  162 
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of  our  neighbors  have  a  long  tank,  shaped  like  a 
washboiler,  while  others  have  a  round  tank.  Per¬ 
forations  in  a  raised  portion  of  the  inward-sloping 
lid  allow  the  sap  to  he  poured  in  as  the  sled  is 
drawn  about  through  the  sap  bush. 

As  soon  as  the  right  combination  of  wind  and  sun 
has  brought  a  flow  of  sap,  one  may  see  on  the  hill¬ 
sides  the  teams  toiling  up  and  down,  with  the  gath¬ 
ering  tanks  gleaming  in  the  sunshine.  Then  we 
watch  to  see  whose  smokestack  sends  up  the  first 
signal  column  of  the  real  opening  of  the  sap  season. 
For  this  is  really  the  beginning ;  one  may  tap  one’s 
trees  at  one’s  convenience,  but  the  sap  may  not  flow 
for  days  afterward,  according  to  weather  conditions 
and  also  the  exposure  of  the  bush.  Trees  on  a  sunny 
slope  or  in  a  wet  place  are  affected  sooner  than  those 
on  a  drier  or  colder  exposure. 

Probably  everybody  has  heard  these  couplets: 

Wind  in  the  north 
Sap  pours  forth. 

Wind  in  the  south 
Sap  has  a  drouth. 

Wind  in  the  east 
Sap  flows  least. 

Wind  in  the  west 
Sap  flows  best. 

We  can  hardly  wait  for  the  first  sap  to  be  gath¬ 
ered  and  boiled  in  the  big  evaporator,  and  brought  to 
the  house  for  the  finishing  process.  How  good  the 
hot  syrup  tastes  even  when  it  burns  the  tongue ! 
Then  comes  the  testing  with  thermometer  or  the 
equally  careful  weighing  of  the  syrup  to  get  the  legal 
standard ;  the  longer  cooking  for  sugar,  followed  by 
stirring  and  caking — a  delightfully  exacting  busi¬ 
ness  throughout. 

Sometimes  this  sugaring-off  is  done  in  the  evapora¬ 
tor,  but  many  still  prefer  using  a  smaller  pan  called 
a  syrup  pan  over  the  kitchen  range.  The  first  “run” 
is  often  made  up  into  little  cakes  of  sugar  which  sell 
at  top-notch  prices.  Though  local  demand  takes  a 
fair  amount  in  retail  sales,  by  far  the  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  maple  crop  in  our  section  is  sold  whole¬ 
sale  as  syrup  in  50-gallon  drums. 

After  a  few  weeks  the  weather  gets  so  warm  that 
the  tree  buds  open  and  sap  sours  as  fast  as  it  drips 
from  the  spouts.  This  means  the  end  of  sugar¬ 
making  and  the  time  to  wash  all  the  equipment.  The 
next  sunny  day  when  the  wind  is  not  too  strong  you 
may  see  stacks  of  sap  buckets  draining  on  porch 
floors  and  on  boards  laid  down  in  dooryards.  Be¬ 
fore  dark,  everything  is  put  away  to  awit  another 
sap  season.  maby  vida  bates. 


Growing  Cabbage  from  Seed  to  Storage 

N  GROWING  cabbage,  as  in  all  other  crops,  the 
seed  is  important.  Secure  the  best  seed  obtain¬ 
able,  if  possible  from  the  Puget  Sound  district,  and 
then  disinfect  and  dry  the  seed  before  planting, 
using  1  to  1,000  corrosive  sublimate  solution.  Sev¬ 
eral  diseases  are  carried  in  the  seed,  but  with 
proper  care  disease  will  trouble  the  ordinary  grower 
but  little. 

Select  light  loose  ground  for  the  seed  bed ;  new 
ground  is  best,  and  make  it  rich  with  fertilizer,  hen 
manure  or  compost.  Plants  should  grow  rapidly  to 
keep  ahead  of  weeds,  for  the  bed  is  not  usually  cul¬ 
tivated  much. 

The  ground  for  the  main  crop  is  selected  with 
care.  Cabbage  will  grow  well  on  almost  any  soil, 
provided  it  gives  moisture  and  fertility ;  however 
clay  soils  should  be  avoided.  Low  black  soils  are 
best  if  well  drained.  Cabbage  will  not  grow  on 
ground  where  water  stands.  Plow  under  a  heavy 
sod  that  has  been  well  cut  up  with  a  disk  harrow. 
Top-dress  with  chicken  manure  and  harrow  in,  then 
string  a  high-grade  fertilizer  in  the  row,  or  scatter 
about  the  plant  before  the  first  hoeing.  If  potato  or 
corn  ground  is  used  plow  under  a  good  dressing  of 
stable  manure  and  also  use  fertilizer.  Cabbage  is  a 
“rank  feeder”  and  no  one  can  expect  a  good  crop  un¬ 
less  his  ground  is  very  fertile.  If  your  soil  is  sour 
use  a  ton  or  more  of  lime  to  the  acre.  The  field 
should  be  well  fitted  and  friable.  Too  much  em¬ 
phasis  cannot  be  placed  on  this. 

The  plants  may  be  set  by  hand  or  with  a  plant 
setter,  and  should  be  watered.  Sometimes  a  cloudy 
day  just  before  a  rain  may  be  selected  which  will 
help  the  young  plants  to  a  quick  start.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  straighten  up  the  cultivator  should  be 
started.  Some  prefer  the  hoe,  but  several  hoeings 
are  expensive,  and  should  be  avoided  unless  neces¬ 
sary. 

Although  cabbage  is  subject  to  many  diseases, 
these  may  be  prevented  by  rotation  and  sanitation. 
With  strong  healthy  plants  and  new  ground  the  two 
pests  with  which  the  grower  must  contend  are*  the 
green  flea  beetle  and  the  cabbage  worm.  Last  year 
here  in  Cayuga  County  many  small  plantings  were 
ruined  by  tlie  beetle  before  tlie  plants  recovered  from 


setting.  I  saved  mine  with  hand  sprayers.  The  next 
day  after  setting  I  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
to  which  had  been  added  jx  small  amount  of  soap, 
about  y2  lb.  to  10  gallons.  I  continued  this  spray 
every  few  days,  and  it  controlled  both  beetles  and 
worms.  We  were  obliged,  however,  to  hand-pick  the 
worms  a  couple  of  times.  Children  may  do  this  job, 
particular  care  being  taken  to  get  the  worms  from 
the  forming  heads.  The  “last  worm”  was  never 
killed,  but  a  few  are  not  very  harmful.  Cabbage 
requires  a  lot  of  attention  while  it  is  young,  but 
when  larger  and  growing  rapidly  it  will  stand  quite 
a  bit  of  neglect  and  hardship. 

As  to  varieties,  perhaps  the  earliest  cabbage  is 
Jersey  Wakefield,  a  small  pointed  head,  maturing  in 
60  to  70  days,  and  is  good  in  quality  and  flavor. 
After  this  comes  All-head  or  Flat  Dutch  for  Fall 
use  and  Round  Head  Danish  for  Winter,  this  being 
undoubtedly  the  best  keeper  of  them  all  in  storage. 

For  inside  storage  a  cool  dry  place  just  above 
freezing  is  best.  Soft  rot  starts  quickly  in  warm 


Sometimes  Winter  Acts  Like  This  and  Then  We  Are 
Glad  to  Think  About  Spring 

damp  places.  Cabbage  should  be  handled  carefully 
and  not  thrown  around  or  bruised.  Don’t  trim  too 
closely,  the  outside  leaves  are  tough  and  offer  pro¬ 
tection. 

For  home  use  and  to  feed  cows  or  hens  the  heads 
may  be  piled  in  long  rows  3  ft.  high  in  the  center 
(an  inverted  V-shape)  in  any  convenient  place  out¬ 
doors,  and  covered  with  straw,  leaves  or  hay.  They 
may  freeze  solid  and  then  be  thawed  just  before 
feeding.  Repeated  thawing  and  freezing  will  soften 
them.  At  the  price  of  cabbage  last  Fall  and  Winter 
they  are  worth  much  more  fed  on  the  farm. 

New  York.  a.  d.  bornt. 


A  Study  in  Behavior  of  Beans 

LAST  season  I  raised  a  fine  crop  of  the  new 
Perry  Marrow  beans  on  a  small  area  of  ground. 
As  the  beans  are  large,  there  occurred  an  uneven 
distribution  of  seed  in  the  row  necessitating  the  re¬ 
planting  in  many  places.  At  harvest  time  they  were 
quite  uneven  in  ripening.  They  were  cured  in  small 
stacks  by  using  some  old  wagon  wheels  for  the  base, 
leaving  plenty  of  air  space  beneath.  In  this  way 
the  crop  was  evenly  cured  and  housed  entirely  free 
from  damage  in  any  way. 

On  February  13  1  planted  12  of  these  beans  in  a 
box  of  moist  dirt  in  a  warm  room.  Each  bean  was 
pushed  carefully  into  the  soil,  eye  down,  and  all 
covered  evenly,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
depth.  The  conditions  all  along  have  been  much 
more  favorable  than  in  field  planting.  February  25 
four  of  these  plants  stand  4  in.  in  heighth  with  the 
leaves  unfolding  strong.  Three  plants  are  about 
half  as  tall  as  the  others.  Three  plants  are  just  up, 
and  unfolding  the  leaves,  and  two  just  breaking 
through  and  showing  their  backs.  The  unevenness  in 
the  ripening  of  the  crop  ought  not  to  be  responsible 
for  this,  as  all  matured  before  being  pulled  or  har¬ 
vested.  This  would  appear  to  be  caused  by  heredity. 

The  pea  bean  varieties  germinate  and  show  plant 
growth  much  sooner  than  these  larger  sorts.  So  far 
in  this  study  these  beans  have  been  subject  to  favor¬ 
able  conditions  seldom  possible  in  field  culture.  We 
notice  first  the  necessity  of  careful  seed  selection,  the 
second  and  very  important  feature  is  the  depth  and 
manner  of  planting.  This  cannot  be  done  properly 
with  the  ordinary  grain  drill  as  used  for  other  crops. 
That  ridge  and  hollow  of  the  surface  is  a  sure 
menace  to  the  crop.  If  the  proper  moisture  is  pres¬ 
ent  and  no  heavy  rains  occur  before  the  plants 
came  up,  no  harm  is  done,  but  there  is  the  big  if 
to  remember. 

And  these  larger  sorts  of  beans  ought  to  show  up 
in  seven  or  eight  days,  but  if  rains  have  occurred 
the  seed  beans  are  covered  too  deep  and  a  crust  is 
sure  to  form.  If  tlie  soil  and  weather  is  too  cool 
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and  wet,  germination  is  sure  to  be  slow.  Some  of 
the  seed  may  lie  in  the  ground  two  weeks  or  more, 
and  in  many  instances  never  show  up  at  all. 

There  are  machines  that  are  made  especially  for 
the  proper  planting  of  beans,  and  there  is  also  an 
attachment  for  the  grain  drill  that  accomplishes  the 
same  thing.  This  method  of  planting  eliminates  the 
danger  of  uneven  depth  and  allows  of  cultivation 
much  sooner  than  when  the  grain  drill  is  used.  I 
find  that  thoughtlessness  in  planting  garden  and 
flower  seeds  often  results  in  a  poor  stand  of  plants 
or  a  complete  failure,  and  too  often  the  seed  grower 
is  blamed  for  the  failure. 

In  looking  back  over  sixty  years  of  experience  in 
bean-growing,  I  can  see  where  better  results  could 
have  resulted  if  we  had  practiced  right  methods. 
The  record  of  the  behavior  of  these  beans  would 
probably  have  been  different  if  they  had  all  been 
taken  from  the  same  plant,  but  that  remains  for 
another  study.  h.  e.  cox. 


Valuing  the  Orchard 

I  should  like  to  get  a  fair  valuation  of  my  young  apple 
trees.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  a  tree 
was  worth  a  dollar  for  each  year  of  good  growth.  My 
orchard  is  situated  on  hilly  land.  The  trees  in  the  hol¬ 
lows  make  more  growth  than  those  on  the  hill.  It  seems 
to  me  a  better  valuation  can  be  had  from  a  caliper  of 
the  trunk  one  foot  above  the  ground.  What  would  you 
consider  a  fair  value  of  McIntosh  and  Baldwin  of  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5  and  6  inches  diameter?  I  should  consider  the 
value  of  McIntosh  above  that  of  Baldwin.  M.  s.  w. 

Berlin,  Mass. 

ERE  is  a  new  idea  in  tree  valuation  and  worthy 
of  consideration.  In  actual  practice,  however, 
there  is  no  arbitrary  figure  of  value  which  will  an¬ 
swer  even  a  majority  of  the  questions  raised.  The 
best  method  of  appraisal  is  by  means  of  a  committee 
of  local  taxpayers.  The  question  of  variety,  market 
price,  condition  of  the  orchard,  frost  injury  and  a 
hundred  other  things  enter  to  so  complicate  the 
situation  as  to  make  it  unwise  even  to  hazard  a 
guess  upon  it.  It  is  obvious  that  a  vigorous  orchard  in 
a  frost  pocket  might  have  no  real  value  whatsoever, 
while  a  less  vigorous  one  at  higher  altitude  might  be 
highly  profitable.  A  dollar  for  a  year’s  growth  sounds 
fairly  reasonable,  but  who  would  let  a  25-year-old 
McIntosh  orchard  planted  40  ft.  each  way  go  for  $25 
a  tree?  The  caliper  idea  deserves  consideration 
along  with  a  number  of  others,  but  it  will  be  difficult 
to  work  out  a  standard  that  does  not  apply  to  the 
exception  more  nearly  than  the  rule.  H.  b.  t. 


Maintaining  Fertility  with  Little  Livestock 

EFERRING  to  the  article  headed  “Purling 
Brook  Farm”  on  page  45,  the  inquiry  has  been 
made  as  to  how  fertility  is  maintained,  seeing  that 
little  live  stock  is  kept  compared  to  the  farm  acreage. 
I  submitted  the  inquiry  to  the  owner,  and  so  I  have 
the  matter  from  an  authoritative  source. 

The  original  92  acres  were  easily  managed  in  this 
respect,  as  the  virgin  fertility  of  the  land  after 
clearing  was  kept  at  par  by  the  use  of  lime  at  seed¬ 
ing  time,  and  only  a  first-grade  of  seed  was  used. 
The  part  known  as  the  “desert”  called  for  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  manure  as  it  could  be  obtained.  Before 
the  introduction  of  the  automobiles  the  owner  used 
to  draw  about  100  loads  of  manure  each  Winter 
from  a  near-by  village  and  apply  it  to  this  piece  that 
sorely  needed  it.  In  this  way  it  was  fitted  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop  of  potatoes  that  paid  the  purchase  price 
($1,200)  three  and  one-half  times  over  in  one  year. 

Fertility  is  now  maintained  by  means  of  a  short 
rotation,  the  use  of  lime  before  each  seeding,  if 
needed,  and  the  mowing  of  grass  and  letting  it  lie  to 
be  plowed  under  the  following  Spring.  Much  more 
land  is  used  for  pasture  than  the  stock  requires,  and 
the  remaining  grass  and  weeds  are  mowed  and  left 
on  the  ground.  The  clippings  act  as  a  mulch  keep¬ 
ing  the  sod  alive  and  vigorous.  This  may  explain  in 
part  how  the  farm  is  kept  clear  of  weeds. 

About  30  tons  of  grass  was  moved  and  left  on 
the  ground  last  year.  This  besides  the  pasture  clip¬ 
pings.  Hay  should  not  be  sold  for  less  than  $15  a 
ton,  he  thinks.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  and  reared  on 
this  farm,  and  in  this  time  has  cleared  up  or  as¬ 
sisted  in  clearing  much  of  it  for  farming.  In  the 
years  immediately  following  the  Civil  War,  sheep 
were  kept  on  the  farm,  and  in  later  years,  10  or  12 
cows,  but  the  stock  now  could  be  numbered  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand. 

He  has  now  ordered  10  bushels  of  No.  1  clover 
and  grass  seed  to  be  used  in  the  Spring.  So  long 
as  a  healthy  growth  of  clover  can  be  grown,  there 
is  little  trouble  to  maintain  fertility,  and  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  under  Mr.  Smith’s  management  there  will 
always  be  good  clover  on  his  farm.  c.  m.  drake. 
New  York, 
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Raspberry  Growing  in  New  England 

IT  TAKES  better  farming  to  grow  raspberries  to¬ 
day  than  a  dozen  years  ago,  but  the  raspberry 
crop  is  a  profitable  sideline  on  an  increasing  number 
of  New  England  farms.  The  industry  is  in  a  critical 
period,  but  it  is  not  dying  out. 

Diseases  of  the  mosaic  type  dealt  a  body  blow  to 
the  raspberry  industry  of  New  England  some  eight 
or  ten  years  ago,  but  raspberry-growing  has  persist¬ 
ed  and  certainly  has  increased  materi¬ 
ally  in  the  last  five  years.  High  prices 
for  berries  and  a  ready  market  for  all 
that  can  be  produced  are  the  main  rea¬ 
sons  for  an  increased  interest.  Red, 
black  and  purple  sorts  are  grown,  but 
the  red  berries  are  most  in  demand,  and 
they  are  planted  far  more  extensively 
than  the  others. 

VARIETIES  GROWN— Cuthbert  has 
been  the  leading  red  raspberry  here  for 
a  long  time,  although  Herbert,  because 
of  its  superior  hardiness,  has  been 
prominent  in  the  colder  sections.  La¬ 
tham  is  now  challenging  Cuthbert  for 
first  place  and  may  in  time  displace  the 
older  variety,  but  Cuthbert  is  holding 
its  own  pretty  well. 

Latham  will  outyield  Cuthbert  in 
most  situations,  and  it  stands  up  longer 
under  mosaic.  Its  main  weakness  lies 
in  its  quality,  which  is  considerably 
below  that  of  Cuthbert.  Last  Summer 
Latham  mildewed  rather  badly  with  us. 

Ranere  or  St.  Regis  has  been  planted 
in  a  commercial  wTay  more  and  more 
frequently  of  late.  This  everbearer  is 
usually  grown  here  for  its  Spring  crop, 
and  the  only  reasons  for  planting  it  are 
its  resistance  to  mosaic  and  its  earli¬ 
ness.  Its  small  fruit  and  miserably 
poor  quality  bar  it  pretty  generally 
from  the  plantations  from  which  the 
fruit  is  sold  locally,  but  the  wholesale 
market  takes  Ranere  readily  enough. 

Usually  the  city  markets  are  too  short 
on  raspberries  to  be  critical.  One  25- 
acre  plantation  of  Ranere  south  of  Bos¬ 
ton  has  found  a  ready  market  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  prices  have  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  indeed,  since  the  berries  reach 
market  a  few  days  ahead  of  Cuthbert. 

In  the  wholesale  district  east  of 
Greenfield,  in  Massachusetts,  Cuthbert 
is  grown  almost  exclusively,  and  there 
is  no  inclination  to  change  varieties. 

For  15  years  some  of  these  plantations 
have  been  cropping  right  along,  and 
they  are  still  doing  splendidly.  For  at 
least  five  years  some  of  them  have 
shown  indications  of  a  heavy  infection 
of  mosaic,  but  they  still  are  vigorous 
and  productive.  The  fields  have  been 
well  manured  and  the  soil  is  not 
drouthy,  but  that  is  hardly  a  full  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  phenomenon. 

In  a  few  places  the  purple  cane,  Co¬ 
lumbian,  is  grown  for  a  local  trade. 

Where  there  is  little  competition  from 
red  berries  the  purple  ones  move  read¬ 
ily  at  prices  vchich  compare  favorably 
with  Cuthbert  prices  elsewhere,  and 
high  yields  make  the  Columbian  profit¬ 
able. 

Black  raspberries  are  not  much 
grown  in  New  England  outside  of  a  few 
very  restricted  districts.  There  is  a 
prosperous  blackcap  district  near  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  but  few  raspberry  growers 
here  grow  any  at  all.  When  they  are 
grown,  Plum  Farmer  and  Cumberland 
are  the  preferred  varieties.  They  are 
very  susceptible  to  damage  by  diseases 
of  the  mosaic  type,  and  the  plantations 
usually  are  reset  after  about  three 
years.  Under  intensive  culture  they 
yield  enough  in  this  time  to  be  well  worth  while. 

GETTING  DISEASE-FREE  PLANTS.— There  is 
no  use  at  all  in  setting  raspberry  plants  unless  they 
are  at  least  practically  free  from  disease.  Plants  in¬ 
fected  with  mosaic,  in  particular,  must  be  barred.  For¬ 
tunately  there  are  now  some  sources  of  disease-free 
plants  in  New  England  and  a  good  many  are  bought 
farther  West.  Some  very  good  plants  are  even  being 
brought  in  from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  mainly  the 
Puyallup  district  in  Washington.  Few  plantations 
are  really  free  of  mosaic  and  leaf-curl,  and  when 


dormant  plants  are  taken  indiscriminately  from  the 
rows  there  are  almost  sure  to  be  infected  plants 
among  them.  Some  growers  use  their  own  plants 
and  get  around  this  difficulty  by  staking  off  during 
the  previous  growing  season  parts  of  row’s  in  which 
no  mosaic  has  appeared  and  taking  all  plants  from 
those  sections.  Others  wait  until  the  new  shoots  are 
five  or  six  inches  high,  in  May,  and  transplant  the 
green  plants  as  they  w’ould  tomato  plants.  If  a  time 
is  selected  for  transplanting  when  the  ground  is  wet, 


the  green  plants  handle  well,  but  in  a  dry  soil  they 
tend  to  burn  up  before  they  become  established. 

PLANTING  RED  RASPBERRIES.— Long  experi¬ 
ence  with  severe  New  England  Winters  has  taught 
most  fruit  growrers  to  set  trees  and  other  perennials 
in  Spring,  but  they  are  finding  that  Fall  planting  of 
brambles  has  its  decided  advantages.  There  usually 
is  no  damage  from  exposure  during  the  Winter,  and 
the  Fall-set  plants  are  off  to  a  flying  start  when  the 
ground  thaws,  which  places  them  wrell  ahead  of 
plants  set  in  early  Spring.  We  usually  plant  red 


raspberries  about  3  ft.  apart,  in  rows  7  ft.  apart. 
We  let  the  rows  fill  in  solid  and  spread  to  a  width  of 
about  2  ft.  at  the  bottom.  That  makes  the  rows  at 
least  3  or  4  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  as  the  canes  bend  over 
under  the  crop.  When  the  rows  get  too  wide  they 
are  difficult  to  harvest  and  pickers  leave  a  good 
many  berries  in  the  middle  of  the  row.  A  few*  grow- 
ers  of  very  fine  berries  place  the  rows  closer  to¬ 
gether  and  keep  them  narrowed  down  to  a  foot 
or  less,  supporting  the  canes  on  a  wire  trellis. 

I  doubt  if  the  yields  per  acre  are  so 
large  under  this  system,  but  the  berries 
are  fine  and  the  plantation  is  easy  to 
handle.  The  hill  system,  formerly  seen 
in  the  Hudson  Valley,  is  almost  never 
employed  in  New  England. 

Wire  supports  are  used  by  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  raspberry  growers 
to  keep  the  canes  up  out  of  the  way  of 
the  cultivator  and  to  keep  the  fruit  out 
of  the  dust.  These  usually  consist  of  a 
single  wire  on  either  side  of  the  row, 
supported  on  heavy  stakes  or  light 
posts.  For  a  narrow  row  a  single  line 
of  posts  is  set  in  the  middle  of  the  row 
and  the  two  wires  are  run  on  it.  Some¬ 
times  the  wires  are  stapled  to  the  sup¬ 
ports,  but  it  is  convenient  to  hook  them 
over  heavy  nails  driven  into  the  tops 
of  the  posts.  Then  the  wires  may  easily 
be  laid  on  the  ground,  releasing  the 
canes  for  pruning  or  other  work  among 
them. 

PRUNING  RED  RASPBERRIES.— 
All  pruning  is  usually  done  in  early 
Spring.  The  old  canes  are  easiest  to  cut 
immediately  after  the  harvest  season, 
and  there  is  some  advantage  in  getting 
them  out  then,  but  some  growers  like 
to  leave  the  old  canes  in  over  Winter 
to  furnish  a  measure  of  protection  to 
the  new  canes,  and  others  leave  them  in 
through  carelessness  or  because  it 
simplifies  pruning  somewhat  to  do  it  all 
at  once. 

The  first  step  in  pruning  is  to  remove 
the  old  canes  and  to  cut  the  rows  back 
on  the  sides  to  the  width  desired.  Cuth¬ 
bert  suckers  worse  with  us  than  most 
other  varieties,  and  unless  the  rows  are 
cut  back  without  mercy  they  tend  to 
grow  out  of  bounds.  Then  the  rows  are 
thinned  out  until  each  cane  has  room 
enough  to  branch  and  produce  a  crop 
without  undue  crowding.  There  are  al¬ 
ways  a  lot  of  weak  canes  in  the  row 
that  are  no  better  than  weeds,  and  they 
are  taken  out.  If  the  canes  still  are 
too  thick  some  of  the  bearing  canes  are 
removed.  Crowding  doesn't  pay  with 
raspberries  any  more  than  with  other 
fruits.  Low  canes  are  removed  with 
care,  for  any  fruit  on  them  gets  dusty 
and  splashed  with  mud  from  driving 
rains.  Pickers  persist  in  harvesting- 
some  dusty  fruit,  and  a  few  such  ber¬ 
ries  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  whole 
box. 

Where  supports  are  used  the  canes 
are  not  shortened  very  much,  unless 
the  ends  have  winter-killed  severely. 
The  earliest  berries  come  at  the  tops 
of  the  canes,  and  there  is  no  particular 
advantage  in  cutting  them  off.  When 
no  supports  are  used  Cuthberts  need 
some  heading  back  to  enable  them  to 
hold  the  crop  up  out  of  th<i  dust. 

The  amount  of  heading  back  varies 
with  the  notions  of  the  grower,  some 
pruning  more  severely  than  others.  The 
right  amount  has  never  been  settled, 
but  sometimes  it  is  fixed  by  the  amount 
of  Winter  injury.  Occasionally  red 
raspberries  kill  back  to  the  snow  line, 
and  the  crop,  if  there  is  any  at  all,  is 
small  and  late.  The  stoutest  canes  are 
often  the  first  to  be  winter-killed.  Cold, 
drying  winds  in  March  are  about  as  destructive  as 
the  low  temperatures  of  mid-Winter,  and  plants 
which  are  weakened  by  mosaic  or  crown-gall  are 
never  safe  until  the  growing  season  is  under  way. 
Massachusetts.  r.  a.  van  meter. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  been  asked  recently  about 
the  market  for  dried  raspberries.  They  are  rarely 
quoted  in  our  market  reports.  Are  dried  raspber¬ 
ries  a  thing  of  the  past? 


Cuthbert  Plantation  on  the  Farm  of  F.  E.  Whittier,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.  Fig.  164 


Sixteen-year-old  Cuthbert  Plantation  in  West  Orange,  Mass.  Fig.  165 


Cuthbert,  the  Standard  of  High  Quality  in  Raspberries.  Fig.  166 
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Planning  the  Flower  Garden 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  planning 
your  garden,  to  look  over  the  seed  pack¬ 
ages  and  select  the  kind  you  think  will 
grow  best  in  your  particular  garden 
spot.  Beginners  usually  start  with  an¬ 
nuals;  they  are  easier  to  grow,  they 
usually  come  up  in  two  weeks  after 
they  are  planted,  and  you  are  sure  to 
have  blossoms  all  Summer  —  in  fact, 
until  Jack  Frost  gives  them  a  black 
look — and  there  is  a  wonderful  assort¬ 
ment  of  varieties  to  choose  from.  First, 
there  are  the  marigolds,  the  brown  and 
yellow’  velvety7  ones  of  the  French  va¬ 
riety,  and  the  big,  old-fashioned,  double¬ 
headed  yellow  ones  that  stand  up  so 
straight  and  tall,  and  the  timid  little 
forget-me-not  that  you  will  find  under 
the  name  of  Myosotis  on  the  seed  pack¬ 
age. 

There  are  the  sweet-smelling  mignon¬ 
ette,  and  spicy  nasturtium,  the  lovely 
Canterbury  bell,  and  Cosmos,  whose 
clear,  wideawake  flowers  make  you 
think  of  bright-eyed  little  boys  and 
girls.  Here  is  a  package  of  candytuft 
for  the  border,  and  pansies  for  the 
shady  corner  of  your  garden ;  Zinnias, 
too,  and  heliotrope  that  wfill  blossom 
and  fill  your  garden  with  fragrance  the 
whole  Summer  through,  and  provide 
you  with  some  nice  little  plants  to  pot 
for  Winter  in  the  Fall. 


decide  for  you.  A  practiced  eye  can 
easily  discriminate  which  is  w7hich. 
Weed  your  garden  often ;  a  little  every 
day  is  sure  to  keep  it  free  from  intru¬ 
ders.  During  dry  spells  sprinkle  it 
every  evening  with  water  that,  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  sun  for  several 
hours,  or  the  chill  may  be  removed  by 
the  addition  of  hot  water. 

Never  pull  or  break  off  your  blos¬ 
soms,  cut  them,  and  before  they  begin 
to  fade.  Do  not  let  them  go  to  seed, 
except  those  you  want  to  save  for  sow¬ 
ing  another  season.  Allowing  blossoms 
to  go  to  seed  early  spoils  your  plant 
for  the  rest  of  the  season ;  the  oftener 
you  cut  them  the  more  blossoms  you 
w7ill  have.  Use  them  freely  for  indoor 
decorations,  there  is  nothing  like  flow¬ 
ers  to  brighten  dark  corners  and  give 
cheery  effects.  Fill  bow7ls  and  vases 
w7ith  freshly  cut  blossoms  every  day, 
and  remember  to  send  some  to  the  sick 
friend,  and  those  who  have  not  the  joys 
of  a  flower  garden. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 


Hollyhock  Rust 

What  can  be  done  for  hollyhocks  that 
develop  rough  spots  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf,  rapidly  spreading  to  leaves 
free  from  it?  This  trouble  wras  very 
serious  last  year.  mbs.  j.  l.  h. 
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Then  there  lire  the  Shirley  poppy  and 
the  beautiful  little  golden  California 
poppy,  Phlox  Drummondi,  and  the 
ever-blooming  single  Petunia  that  you 
never  need  to  plant  but  once,  for  they 
are  wonderful  self-sowers.  We  must 
have  some  asters,  of  course,  and  a  few 
sweet  peas  if  there  is  room  for  them. 
Plant  the  peas  in  double  rows  early, 
3  in.  deep,  and  as  they  grow  thin  them 
out,  leaving  the  little  plants  6  in.  apart. 
Larkspur  will  give  a  grand  background 
for  all  the  others,  except  the  Cosmos, 
which  should,  like  the  sweet  peas,  have 
a  corner  of  their  own  and  must  be 
planted  early. 

The  first  of  May  is  the  time  to  make 
a  flower  garden  in  most  localities.  That 
open  space  along  the  sunny  side  of  the 
house  or  over  against  the  south  side 
of  the  garden  fence  will  be  just  the 
place  for  it.  No  matter  if  it  is  not 
more  than  two  feet  wide  and  10  or  12 
long,  an  endless  variety  of  flowers  can 
be  made  to  grow  and  bloom  on  one 
even  smaller  than  that. 

When  you  have  selected  your  loca¬ 
tion,  get  the  rake,  spade  and  trowel. 
With  the  spade  dig  deep  in  the  soft 
loamy  earth  and  turn  it  over  to  air ; 
then  rake  it  over  and  over  until  very 
fine,  picking  out  all  the  little  stones 
and  bits  of  rubbish.  This  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  If  the  soil  is  not  rich  enough, 
get  some  manure  from  a  nearby  pas¬ 
ture  or  add  a  little  bonemeal  and  sand 
to  the  soil  and  mix  it  well  in.  If 
neither  of  these  are  easy  to  get  you 
may,  after  spading  and  raking  your 
garden  so  industriously,  need  a  little 
rest ;  so  with  the  trowel  and  an  old 
basket  take  a  trip  to  the  woods.  Here 
you  will  find  some  of  the  early  wild 
flowers,  and  perhaps  get  a  peep  at  a 
bird  building  a  nest.  When  you  come 
to  a  shady  spot  where  the  leaves  are 
thickest,  brush  them  aside,  and  with 
the  trowel  dig  up  the  rich  soil  beneath, 
remove  all  the  roots  and  fiber  that 
clings  to  it  before  putting  it  into  the 
basket.  Take  this  home  and  work  it 
well  into  the  soil  of  your  garden. 

After  going  over  the  ground  with  the 
rake,  leveling  the  humpy  places  and 
making  the  soil  as  fine  as  possible,  lay 
a  smooth  board  down,  walk  across  this, 
then  remove  it  very  gently  to  the  next 
space.  Do  this  again  and  again  until 
you  have  gone  over  the  entire  surface 
of  your  beds,  making  them  lovely  and 
smooth.  Make  your  rows  for  planting 
as  even  as  possible.  This  is  best  ac¬ 
complished  by  using  a  board,  too,  just 
the  width  you  want  the  space  between 
each  row.  Lay  it  across  one  end  of  a 
bed  and  with  a  pointed  stick  make 
your  rows  or  trenches  along  the  edge 
of  the  board,  and  repeat  until  you  have 
as  many  rows  as  you  will  need  for 
planting.  Plant  large  seeds  and  bulbs 
in  trenches,  and  cover  well  with  the 
soil,  and  sprinkle  the  very  fine  seeds 
over  the  surface,  and  cover  very  lightly 
with  finely  sifted  mellow  soil.  Be  sure 
to  plant  the  taller  plants  next  the  fence 
or  wall,  then  graduate  down  with  the 
shorter  ones  to  the  very  low  growing 
ones  you  have  selected  for  your  border. 

Weeds  are  sure  to  be  bothersome ; 
they  will  spring  up  even  before  your 
plants  do,  but  they  should  be  carefully 
removed  as  soon  as  they  appear,  else 
they  will  crowd  out  the  tiny  plants.  If 
you  are  in  doubt  as  to  which  are  weeds 
and  which  are  plants  —  for  they  look 
very  much  alike  while  they  are  small — 
ask  some  experienced  flower  grower  to 


The  trouble  with  your  hollyhocks 
was  rust,  a  very  serious  disease  which 
is  spreading  over  a  wide  area.  The 
trouble  sometimes  appears  without  any 
warning  at  all  and  ruins  the  entire 
plant.  The  only  method  of  control  so 
far  advised  is  to  use  permanganate  of 
potash.  Make  a  saturated  solution  of 
this  — that  is,  keep  putting  it  in  the 
water  until  no  more  of  it  will  dissolve. 
Then  use  two  tablespoons  of  this  satur¬ 
ated  solution  in  a  quart  of  water  and 
with  this  sponge  the  affected  roots  and 
stems.  If  it  were  sprayed  freely  it 
would  have  the  same  effect,  but  the 
advice  given  is  to  sponge  the  plant  with 
it.  All  the  affected  leaves  should  be 
burned,  and  after  the  season  all  plant 
remnants  should  be  burned. 
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CERTIFIED 

SEED  POTATOES 

Rural  Russet,  400  bushel  per  acre  Strain. 
White  Rural,  Early  Ohio,  Irish  Cobbler. 

FORD’S  OLD  VIRGINIA  CORN 

The  leader  of  all  ensilage  varieties.  Farm,  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds.  In  business  17  years.  We 
want  to  send  every  reader  of  this  paper  our  free  catalog. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box  24,  Ravenna,  O. 


Earliest  Ever  Introduced 

Ripe  Fruit  in  100  Days 

IS  Days  earlier  than  Burbank 
45  Days  earlier  than  Bonny  Best 

"A  tremendous  cropper  .  .  outyielded  any  variety  we  ever 
planted,'’  report  Porter  Bros.,  Danvers,  Mass.,  who  (new 
the  New  Gregory  under  rIrss.  "Ripens  all  over,  does  not 
show  green  at  the  stem  end.  Fruit  very  solid.  .  .  Grows  in 
clusters  of  5— 7."  Planted  one  month  later  than  Bonny  Best, 
it  matured  14  days  earlier.  This  is  your  chance  to  grain  a 
month  on  the  early  market.  And  you  can  pick  fruit  until 
frost  kills  the  vines. 

Packet,  25c;  1-oz.,  $1.75;  i-oz.,  $3.00;  oz.,  $5.00,  Postpaid 

l Order  today;  start  your  plants  right  away. 

FREE  Catalog  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

J.  I.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

16  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


GREGORYS 


HONEST 


WRITE  today  for  list  of  25  money-saving,  low-priced, 
get-acquainted  assortments  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines, 
plants,  bulbs.  For  38  years  Barnes  Bros,  have  been 
growers  of  hardy  New  England  nursery  stock. 

I  2  Peach  Trees  for  S  1 .00  6  Liberty  Iris  Only  25c. 

OFFER — Sturdy,  well-root-  OFFER — Only  25c  to  cover 
No.  17  ed  trees,  1  to  2  ft.:  No.  26  postage  and  pack- 
3  early,  6  medium  early,  ing:  5  beautiful  Liberty 
3  late.  $1.00  postpaid.  Iris— assorted  varieties. 

Order  from  this  adv.  —  Send  for  big  now  catalog. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Bo*  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 


*> 


Established  1890 


M 


FAMOUS 

INGEE 


Send  for  hints  on  rose  gardens,  “78  Years 
Among  the  Roses.”  New  manual  for  be¬ 
ginners  and  others.  Our  illustrated  catalog, 
“New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture"  Free.  Oilers 
600  roses,  plants,  seeds  and  bulbs.  Dingee 
roses  favorites  for  78  years.  Grown  on  own 
roots.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  $1.00  for  our 
trial  offer  of  8  bushes.  Address 

THE  DINGEE  *  CONARD  CO.,  Box  396,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Concord  Grape  Vines  r^V'^.oo. 

California  Privet,  branched  strong  roots,  12  to  18  inches, 
$2.50  per  100;  18  to  24  inches,  $3.50  per  100.  All  No.  1 
plants,  none  better  at  any  price.  Post  or  express  paid. 
Bargain  list  free.  Barnhart’s  Nursery,  Beltsville,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— OEKTIFIElf  SEED  POTATOES— 

College  inspected.  Green  Mountains,  Smooth  Rurals, 
Russet  Rurals,  Irish  Cobblers,  Spaulding  Rose.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  NEW  YORK  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
POTATO  ASS’N.,  Iuc.,  52  Utioa  National  Bank  llldg.,  lltica,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  Our  List  of  Real 

DAHLIA  BARGAINS 

Olaf  Elton,Port  Washington,  Wis. 


GLADIOLI  -  DAHLIAS 

Large  size  Gladioli  bulbs,  good  mixture  of  fine  varieties, 
bloom  this  year,  100  for  f  1.60.  Limited  quantity  fine 
named  Dahlias,  surplus  of  choice,  private  collection. 
Cactus,  Show  and  Decorative,  unlabled  12  for  #1.00. 

P.  D.  WHITE,  382  Broadway,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED  (wh2?."?.r"> 

Highest  quality,  carefully  scarified,  seed  testing  09. *K% 
Purity  and  Germination.  DIRECT  FROM  FARM 
TO  YOU.  Price  and  sample  on  application. 

E.  J.  GERMAN  -  -  Trumaiisburg,  N.  Y. 


a  a|  establish  a  good  business  of  your 
Yflii  I  AIM  own  by  taking  the  agency  for  our 
*  "  V/TXIY  iine  0f  ge{j  Linens,  Hosiery,  Piece 
Goods.  Easily  Sold.  Good  Profits.  Experience  unnec¬ 
essary.  Samples  free.  Exclusive  territory.  Write  now. 

DELMAR  CO.,  414-H  Broadway,  New  York 


Increase  Your  Crops  and  Save 
Money  at  the  Same  Time 

You’ll  be  money  ahead  if  you  inoculate 
your  clovers,  alfalfa,  soy  beans  and  other 
legumes  with  McQueen's  guaranteed  inocu- 
lator.  McQueen’s  insures  earlier  and  better 
crops — saves  fertilizer  and  enriches  thesoil. 
McQueen’sis  easiest  to  use.  Mixes  with  your 
seeds  in  a  few  minutes. 

Simple  directions  on  every 
package. 

This  Book  Tells  How 

Write  for  your  FREE  copy 
of  “The  Story  of  Rigby 
Farm.”  It  tells-  about  le¬ 
gumes  and  points  the  way 
to  more  profitable  farm-  Vil 
ing.  Every  farmer  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  booklet.! 

Absolutely  Guaranteed 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
results  obtained  with  McQueen's  Inoculator, 
your  money  will  be  refunded  without  question. 

FOR  CLOVERS  AND  ALFALFA 

q  bu.  size  Inoculates  30  lbs.  seed . $  .50 

1  bu.  size  Inoculates  60  lbs.  seed .  1.00 

3-1  bu.  size  Inoculates  180  lbs.  seed .  *.50 

6-1  bu.  size  Inoculates  360  lbs.  seed .  4.50 

Garden  size  for  garden  beans,  peas, 

sweet  peas  and  lima  beans . .  .20 

FOR  SOY  BEANS,  COW  BEANS,  VETCH 
AND  OTHER  PEAS  AND  BEANS 

1  bn.  size . t  .50  I  2  bu.  size . $1.00 

3-2  bu.  size .  2.50  |  6-2  bu.  size . 4.50 

Alway»  state  kind  of  seed  you  wish  to  Inoculate. 
If  not  at  your  dealer* a 
or  in  your  seed  catalogue , 
order  direct.  Above  prices 
postpaid.  Prompt  service 
always. 

THE  McQUEEN 
BACTERIA  CO. 

Box  3 

BALTIC  -  -  OHIO 


WUiONS  OF  bacteria 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today — not  next 
week,  but  NOW  !  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  AT  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlm  Heights,  Ohio 


EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRIES 


d  all  the  best  standard  sorts.  Deli¬ 
as— Healthful— Profitable.  It  pays 
grow  them.  You  should  see  our 
rry  Book.  It’s  free. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 


1.10  ONLY — 10  IRISES— Beautiful  mixed  colors. 
Strong  roots  at  planting  time.  Catalog. 
Wm.  P.  Yeagle  Dept.  R.  Bristol,  Pa. 
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RASPBERRY  SETS  || 

Reds  and  Blacks 

ji  Disease  Free.  Ten  Varieties  |i 

lj  WHITE  FARM  CO.,  IONIA,  N.  Y.  jj 


Raspberry  Plants 

Certified  stock  of  Latham  Cuthbert,  Marlboro,  Idaho,  St. 
Regis,  Herbert,  King.  Golden  Queen,  Plum  Farmer,  and 
Columbian.  Also  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  asparagus, 
shade  trees,  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  hardy  plants. 

May  We  Send  You  Our  Catalog? 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN  NURSERY  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

“ Grown  in  Vermont,  It's  Hardy " 


FI  fUVFR  I  BUFRQ  Send  25c  f°ra  tuber  of  our 
*  LUfwCil  LvlLllv  Giant  Old  Rose  Hybrid  Cactus 
Dahlia  and  we  will  include  a  packet  of  Ruffled  Rose  Pop¬ 
pies,  Ask  for  catalog,  tiAVALODK  CARDENS,  Fowlcmlle,  Mich. 
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nuts 


Trees 

Flowers 


Our  Big  Golden  Jubilee  Catalog 
Tells  All  About  Them 


Send  for  your  FREE  copy  today.  You 
can’t  afford  to  miss  the  bargains  we 
are  offering  to  celebrate  our  50th  An¬ 
niversary.  More  and  bigger  bargains 
than  we  have  ever  offered  before  on 
apple  and  other  fruit  trees,  including 
the  famous  CORTLAND  apple  trees, 
bush  fruits,  shrubs,  vines,  roses,  etc. 


Special  Jubilee  Offer 


50  New  Cortland  apple  trees, 
3  to  4  ft.  high.  Will  come  in¬ 
to  bearing  Quickly  and  yield 
average  net 

$1UUU  a  year. 

GREEN’S 

NURSERY  CO. 


37  Green  St. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


.  - - — . - — . FREE 

??  GoUen  Jubilee  Cata¬ 
log.  . — “ 

Name  . 


Address 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4 
to  5  ft.,  25c  each.  $20-00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to 
4  ft.,  20c  each  ;  2  to  3*4  ft.,  15c  each ;  $10.00 
per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.,  10c  each,  $5.00  per  100. 

2  yrs.,  15c  each,  $8.00  per  100. 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 

‘"The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Slock” 

Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Budded  from  bearing  orchards  and  inspected  for 
trueness  to  name  by  Dr.  J .  K.  Shaw  of  Amherst,  Mass. 

We  have  no  salesmen  or  commissions. 


We  do  have  as 
good  trees  and 
plants  as  money 
can  buy  and  at 
sensationally 
low  prices. 


Send  for  complete  new  list.  Free. 

WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES 
of  BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

BOX  10  2  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Not  connected  with  any  other  “ Barnes ”  company 


%  FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  -  Berry  Plants  -  Ornamentals 

S  I  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3  ft.  Peach,  1  5c  each  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden 
Seeds.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  etc. — in  fact  our  free  1  928 
catalog  has  everything  for  Garden, 

Farm  and  Lawn. 


Allens’  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  11  Geneva,  Ohio 


PEACH 


TREES,  100  2-ft.,  $7; 
2y2-tt.,  $10.  Less  than 


20  each  2c  more.  Any  variety,  other 
sizes.  Roots  in  the  ground  and  under 
cover.  100  freshly  dug  Concords,  $3. 
26  varieties.  If  not  pleased  money 
back.  Order  once  and  you'll  want  more. 
Now  gets  the  best  selection. 

BORLING  R2,  MADISON,  o • 


lakes  Q  §Nk^osCQW'^vc.cS 

Our  stock  ia  carefully  grown,  selected  and  delivered  makes 
rapid  growth.  Prices  moderate.  Send  for  free  catalog 

Finger  Lakes  Nurseries,  509  Washington  St.,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


The  North’s  future  soil  production. 
Progressive  farmers  are  planting 
groves  of  improved  grafted  nut  trees. 
I-earn  why.  Read  “Save  America’s  Nut  Heritage”  and 
“The  Nut  Grower,”  JOHN  W.HE8SHE1,  Nut  Trees,  Oowiiingtown,  P«, 


NUT CROPS 


Meditating  on  1928’s  Garden 

February  3  and  18  degrees  below 
zero  this  morning ;  a  snowstorm  seems 
imminent,  and  since  January  11  I  have 
been  shut  in  with  mumps  patients, 
rug-making  from  new  patterns,  seed 
catalogs,  and  although  the  hands  are 
busy  there  is  much  time  for  medita¬ 
tions,  as  an  old  gentleman  used  to  say, 
and  you  should  see  the  wonderful 
flower  beds  that  are  blooming  “next 
Summer,”  aud  the  weeds  don't  show 
a  bit ! 

We  are  not  planning  on  many  new 
seeds  this  Spring ;  Geum,  CEnotliera 
Mexicana  rosea,  and  Tritoma,  but  we 
plan  now  for  some  Nymph fea  seeds  and 
a  few  aquatic  plants. 

Some  of  the  prettiest  things  I  saw 
last  Summer  were  likewise  inexpensive. 
A  border  of  Vernon  begonias  in  a  par¬ 
tially  shaded  bed  gave  me  the  idea  of 
separating  mine  early  in  March  and 
alternating  the  pink  and  white.  Then, 
too,  I  am  going  to  root  every  slip  I 
have  of  Ageratum  to  put  in  a  sunny 
tub,  and  of  Impatiens  to  glorify  a 
shady  one.  These  root  so  easily  in 
water. 

I  love  roses,  but  a  member  of  the 
Rose  Society  told  me  that  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  line  was  about  the  northern 
limit  for  many  roses,  aud  I  am  about 
20  miles  north  of  it ;  but  she  finds  Rosa 
Hugonis  as  yet  seems  hardy,  and  the 
Rugosas  are  hardy  as  our  native  oaks. 

I  am  going  to  pay  more  attention  to 
grouping.  Some  groups  of  white,  pink 
and  black  hollyhocks  were  most  effec¬ 
tive  and  the  Zulu  (black)  and  lemon 
Dahlias. 

My  floral  partner  had  three  annuals 
we  had  not  tried  before :  Lupins,  Gail- 
lardias  and  Clarkias.  The  Clarkias 
were  dainty,  the  Gaillardia  gay,  and 
the  thrifty  plants  of  lupin  rested  the 
eyes.  Without  their  innocent  white  and 
blue  blooms  I  think  these  lupins  would 
be  fine  to  grow  between  hardy  plants 
to  fill  in  while  waiting  for  the  shrubs 
and  plants  to  fill  their  allotted  space. 
Cleome  pungens,  or  spider  flower,  I 
grew  years  ago,  and  that  I  am  going 
to  plant  as  a  filler  in  a  background. 
The  children  always  are  interested  in 
the  long  stamens  and  the  drop  of  honey 
in  the  center  of  each  flower. 

My  prettiest  annual  that  was  new 
was  the  Nigella  Miss  Jekyll,  and  a 
friend’s  border  of  Longfellow  Beilis,  or 
English  daisy,  was  the  prettiest  daisy 
border  I  ever  saw.  The  blooms  are 
larger  and  a  delicate  pink. 

My  rock  garden  was  under  water  a 
second  time  in  our  January  thaw,  and 
ice-covered  now.  Probably  little  will 
survive,  but  Portulaca  seeds  in  abun¬ 
dance  will  make  bright  the  waste 
places,  and  I  will  raise  the  rockery  by 
some  more  tiers  of  rock,  and  Sedums 
will  be  planted  as  fast  as  I  can  get 
cuttings  started.  They  are  so  interest¬ 
ing  to  watch  and  so  eager  to  grow  in 
dry  places. 

Dianthus  deltoides,  or  maiden  pink, 
grew  readily  from  seed  last  year  and 
was  one  of  my  daintiest  seedlings, 
These  are  for  dry  places,  too. 

Then  a  plateau  is  planned  on  the 
south  side  of  the  rocks,  sheltered  by 
rocks  piled  north  and  west,  and  here 
the  cactus  pots  will  be  sunk.  There  are 
15  varieties,  but  some  are  not  large.  A 
light  waterproof  frame  will  be  put  over 
these  if  a  hard  rain  comes.  This  sounds 
good,  but  how  will  it  work  out?  I  am 
glad  people  are  going  back  to  cacti  once 
more. 

The  Zurich  Salvia  still  remains  the 
best  variety  for  us  northerners,  being 
early  to  bloom  and  symmetrical  in 
form. 

If  you  are  planning  for  flowers  late 
iu  Autumn,  don’t  forget  the  golden 
Helenium  and  the  hardy  asters.  This 
is  just  a  reminder.  I  know  I  have  told 
of  these  before.  Aster  rosea  and  the 
dark  purple  are  very  lovely. 

Aren't  yon  going  to  try  a  few  new 
perennials  from  seed  this  year?  They 
are  very  easily  grown.  After  numerous 
experiments,  I  believe  the  nursery  bed 
outside  is  best,  planting  the  latter  part 
of  May.  Then  cover  the  bed  iu  the 
middle  of  the  day  with  a  damp  grain 
sack  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  Most  per¬ 
ennials  are  slower  to  germinate  than 
annuals ;  so  it  is  a  lesson  in  patience, 
but  a  delight  to  the  heart. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Yep,  there  is  a  difference.  To  get 
your  name  in  a  city  paper  you  have  to 
shoot  your  wife,  get  gored  to  death  by 
a  flivver,  marry  a  movie  star,  or  do 
something  sensational.  But  to  get  your 
name  in  the  Tribune,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  have  a  guest,  go  a  visiting,  have 
a  baby  at  your  house,  buy  a  purebred 
bull  or  improve  your  property.— Waka- 
rusa  (Ind.)  Tribune. 


METCALFS 

CSeed-s  of  known  OriSinl 

Tested  Seed  Corn 
for  Crib  and  Silo 

GOOD  seed  corn  is  reported  to  be  scarce 
this  Spring.  We  have  an  abundance  of 
well-cured  Seed  Corn,  guaranteed  to 
germinate  90%  or  better.  Wre  especially  recom¬ 
mend  Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ensilage  and  West 
Branch  Sweepstakes  to  those  -who  are  looking 
for  good  varieties  with  which  to  fill  the  silo. 

Our  seed  in  both  these  varieties  has  been 
grown  along  the  famous  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  a  section  especially  adapted 
to  producing  vigorous  seed  corn. 

Order  today  at  these  low  prices 

Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ensilage  $4.40  per  bu. 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes .  3.65  per  bu. 

Luce’s  Favorite  (95  days) .  3.85  per  bu. 

Virginia  Eureka  (Very  late) . 3,40  per  bu. 

King  Philip  (About  90  days) . 3,65  per  bu. 

Improved  Learning  (Late) .  2.35  per  bu. 

Golden  Glow  .  2.65  per  bu. 

Cornell  No.  11  (About  90  days)....  2.85  per  bu. 

Earlv  8-Row  Canada  Flint .  4.40  per  bu. 

Longfellow’s  Yellow  Flint .  3.65  per  bu. 

Bags  Free;  Freight  Paid  on  3  bu.  or  More 
Free  Catalog  of  Field  and  Garden  Seeds 

This  catalog  describes  and  prices  a  complete 
line  of  Seeds  for  the  farmer,  the  truck  grower 
and  the  home  gardener — all  of  known  origin, 
tested  for  purity  and  germination.  Write  for 
your  copy  today.  On  request,  we’ll  send  free 
Samples  of  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Timothy  and  Seed 
Oats. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118-A  North  Warren  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Headquarters  Since  1910 


Pedigree 

Vegetable 


Sj&d&j 


This  seal  on  every 
packet  of  Sutton’s 
Seeds  is  a  guarantee 
of  pedigree  Quality. 


Now  obtainable  right  in  New  York 

Sutton  &  Sons,  known  the  world  over  as  the  leading  breeders 
of  pedigree  vegetables,  have  supplied  us  with  a  large  stock  of 
their  choicest  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  you  can  order  them  direct  from  us.  No  waiting.  Seeds 
are  shipped  promptly  on  receipt  of  order.  For  quality* and  big 
crops  they  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Write  for  FREE  Vegetable  Seed  Catalog 

Our  new,  special  American  Edition  of  Sutton’s  Vegetable  Seed  Catalog  is 
profusely  illustrated.  It  lists  and  describes  many  varieties  that  have  received 
awards  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  first  prizes  ia 
America.  Wnte  today. 

H.  P.  WINTER  &  GO.,  Inc.  AmirJtctZ  &esonJor 

Box  306,  -  64  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 


NEW  HOPE  FARM  PEACH 

Originated  with  H.  W.  Collingwood,  late  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  Farm  Paper  and 

NEW  MONMOUTH  BEAUTY  APPLE 

£T°^u^frUI.-S,Yhose  season  and  quality  mean  larger  profits  to  everyone  who  plants  them.  Send 
for  lull  descriptions  and  special  trial  orchard  offers — TODAY,  Complete  line  of  nursery  stock 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  D,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


sMaloneys 


Certified  Apple  Trees 

Budded  on  French  Seedlings 

Yes!  We  Have 

Cortlands 

THE  new  Cortland  (Im¬ 
proved  McIntosh)  leads 
all  others  as  a  prospective 
money-maker  for  the  planter. 
We  can  supply  Cortland  and 
other  standard  Apple  Trees, 
Certified  true-to-name  by  the 
Mass.  Fruit  Growers’  Ass'n., 
Ine.  and  guaranteed  by  us,  a 
triple  guarantee. 

FREE  —  Handsome  Catalog 
with  over  100  colored  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Fruits  and  Flowers. 
Steam  A  guide  book  to  successful 
planting.  Write  for  it  today. 

Transportation  Prepaid.  See  Catalog 
Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 
70  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Grotpers  for  44 Yrs. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  order 
Nursery  Stock 

SELECTED  TREES  AND 
PLANTS 

A  complete  assortment  —  hardy 
and  northern-grown 

Write  for  1928  Catalog 

"West  has  the  Best”  Lock  Box  140 


T’B  WEST  &  SONS 

PERRY  -  LAKE  COUNTY  -  OHIO 


nursery 


Fruit  Trees 


We  offer  the  following  variety  of 
fruit  trees  at  a  Special  Bargain. 
These  trees  are  budded  from  the 
bearing  orchards  and  we  are  sure 
that  they  are  true-to-name.  We 
have  no  salesmen  or  commissions. 

APPLE  TREES  — Baldwin,  Cort- 
„  „  land,  Famous,  R.  I.  Greening, 

Gravesteens,  King  Porter,  Northern  Spy.  2-year.  5  to  6 
ft.,  at  35c  each  ;  $30.00  per  100. 

PEAR  TREES— Bartlett,  Claps  Favorite,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Seckel,  Kiefer.  3-yr.,  5  to  6  ft.,  at  50c  each;  $40.00  per  100, 
PLUM  TREES— Burbank,  Abundance,  Satsumma,  Lom¬ 
bard,  Rain  Cloud,  Sipper’s  Pride,  Gnii,  Shropshire  Dam¬ 
son,  3-year,  5  to  7  feet,  10c  each;  $35.00  per  100. 
PEACH  TREES— Elberta,  Carman,  Belle 
of  Geo.  J.  H.  Hale,  Rochester.  Mt,  Rose, 

Crawford  Late.  2-yr.,  5  to  6  ft.,  at  35c 
each  and  $25.00  per  100.  i  to  5  ft.,  at  30c 
each;  $20.00  per  100. 

GRAPE  VINES— Concord,  Niagara,  Ca¬ 
tawba,  Campbell  Early,  Hartfords,  Wor¬ 
den.  2  and  3  year,  at  20c  each:  $15.00  per  100 :  $135  per  1,000. 

QUALITY  STOCK— REASONABLE  PRICES— SERVICE 
Send  tor  Free  Catalogue 

THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  9000,  Rockfall,  Conn. 


ruit  Trees 

Plan  your  plantings  now.  Beautify 
the  appearance  of  your  home.  Immedi¬ 
ately  add  to  the  value  of  your  property. 
Propagators,  growers  and  importers  of 
quality  fruit,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
vines  and  roses  for  48  years. 

I  _  Write  for  catalog  today. 

ICALL’S  NURSERIES 

PERRY,  Lake  County,  OHIO 


VICK’S. GUIDE 

1928  issue  now  ready.  For  79  years  a  leading  authority 
on  vegetable,  flower  and  farm  seeds,  plants,  and  bulbs. 
Better  than  ever.  Send  for  f  ree  copy  before  you  forget. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS.  Rochester.  N.  V.  39  Pleasant  St. 
"The  Flower  City" 
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Why  Not  Have  a  Lily  Pool? 

The  woman  who  is  shut  up  in  the 
hitehen  often  looks  out  of  the  window 
for  a  scrap  of  natural  beauty  with 
which  to  refresh  her  courage.  She  is 
sometimes  scolded  for  planting  and 
caring  for  flowers  and  told  that  such 
energy  is  wasted  and  should  have  been 
spent  in  the  vegetable  garden.  She 
knows  that  this  is  not  true.  It  is  the 
spot  of  beauty  in  the  lawn  that  keeps 
her  content,  working  day  in  and  day 
out,  taking  care  of  the  family.  Per¬ 
haps  she  is  the  only  one  who  knows 
just  how  much  beauty  means  to  her, 
or  how  many  times  she  stopped  to  peep 
at  the  lovely  things  blossoming  there. 
It  is  her  only  way  of  getting  away  from 
things. 

So  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  visitors 
who  really  do  take  joy  in  the  daily  all- 
season  opening  of  the  great  buds,  or 
even  because  one  might  earn  some 
trifling  sum  of  money  selling  the  roots, 
which  I  doubt  very  much,  that  I  urge 
the  making  of  the  farm  lily  pool,  but 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  farm  family 
itself.  Given  three  prolific  plants  and 
a  sunken  vat  Sxl2  ft.,  water  lilies  cost 
less  in  labor  and  upkeep  than  any  plant 
which  grows  on  top  of  the  ground  and 
has  to  be  harrowed  and  weeded  all 
Summer.  There  is  absolutely  no  weed¬ 
ing  to  water  lilies,  and  in  the  Fall  you 
simply  open  the  outlet  and  let  the  water 
out  into  a  line  of  tile  leading  to  the 
main  field  ditch  and  throw  in  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  stable  manure  for  the  Winter. 
Next  Spring  you  refill  the  sunken  vat 
with  water  again,  about  the  first  of 
May,  and  some  time  in  June  the  lilies 
come  into  blossom  for  the  rest  of  the 
Summer  until  frost. 

Before  going  out  with  the  shovel,  a 
simple,  easy  way  of  getting  water  to 
the  pool  must  be  planned.  No  one.  can 
take  much  pleasure  in  a  pool  if  it 
represents  so  many  back-breaking  pails 
of  water  carried  from  a  well.  One 
would  be  forever  looking  at  the  water 
instead  of  the  lilies.  So  if  the  water 
cannot  be  had  easily,  the  pool  might 
better  be  given  up,  unless  the  gardener 
is  able  to  think  up  a  way.  There  is 
usually  a  cistern  connected  with  the 
farm-house,  and  its  emergency  outlet 
may  be  turned  into  a  shallow  tile  ditch 
running  down  a  slope  into  the  lily  pool. 
Cisterns  run  over,  as  a  rule,  in  April 
and  July.  The  amount  lost  by  evapora¬ 
tion  is  usually  replaced  by  showers, 
and  the  water  will  not  need  changing 
during  the  Summer.  Lilies  grow  best 
in  warm,  stagnant  water. 

Another  suggestion  for  obtaining  a 
supply  of  water  without  exertion  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  water  from  the 
barn  eaves  troughs  usually  is  allowed 
to  run  away.  In  locations  where  the 
barn  stands  near  the  lawn,  it  would  be 
practical  to  fit  an  inch  or  two  of 
threaded  pipe  to  the  bed  of  the  eave 
trough,  so  that  a  rubber  garden  hose 
can  be  attached  during  rains  or  un¬ 
screwed  and  taken  down  in  dry  weather. 
One-inch  hose  may  be  expected  to  fill 
a  pool  12  ft.  long,  8  ft.  wide  and  3  ft. 
deep  in  a  few  hours’  steady  rain.  In 
my  case  this  hose  is  attached  to  the 
kitchen  faucet  and  pumped  by  the  light 
plant  in  the  cellar,  aided  by  the  natu¬ 
ral  slope  of  the  land  toward  the  pool. 
We  have  used  both  hard  and  soft 
water,  but  find  that  the  lilies  do  not 
care  which  is  given  them  as  long  as 
the  sun  is  allowed  to  warm  it. 

Any  farm  family  will  be  justified  in 
feeling  itself  able  to  build  its  own  con¬ 
crete  vat.  There  is  nothing  complicated 
or  difficult  in  the  construction  that  any 
farm  boy  could  not  master  with  suc¬ 
cess.  First  come  the  forms.  Still  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  pool  of  8x12x3  ft.  size, 
the  cavity  dug  in  the  earth  must  be 
0  in.  larger  in  the  side  and  end  dimen¬ 
sions  to  allow  for  6-in.  walls,  and  3  in. 
deeper  in  the  bottom  to  allow  for  the 
floor.  Set  a  heavy  stake,  made  of  a 
“two  by  four,”  in  each  corner  of  what 
is  to  be  the  inside  of  the  walls,  which 
means  four  stakes  set  6  in.  each  way 
from  the  earth  at  the  corners.  Boards 
nailed  to  these  stakes  make  the  box¬ 
like  form,  which  should  measure  just 
the  inside  length  and  width  of  the  pool, 
as  above.  Brace  the  inside  of  the  forms 
so  they  cannot  possibly  cave  in  when 
the  concrete  is  poured.  This  is  best 
done  by  making  the  braces  reach  from 
side  to  side  and  from  end  to  end  of  the 
box  form. 

Mixing  the  concrete  is  nothing  more 
than  making  a  cake,  only  that  it  is 
done  on  a  larger  scale.  You  look  about 
you  for  sand  with  little  stones,  or 
gravel  and  sand  mixed.  The  stones, 
being  nature’s  concrete,  save  cement. 
I  find,  in  looking  back  in  my  little  old 
account  book,  that  it  cost  me  $11  for 
cement  and  $5  for  gravel.  This  does 
not  include  the  drawing  from  the  local 


gravel  bed.  We  used  at  least  4  yds.  of 
gravel  and  12  bags  of  cement.  I  as¬ 
sume  that  many  will  read  this  who  can 
get  free  gravel.  For  a  team  of  horses 
1 y2  yds.  is  considered  a  fair  load. 

For  the  concrete  -  mixing  one  must 
have  a  hard,  flat  surface,  like  a  large, 
fiat  stone.  This  can  be  made  of  heavy 
boards  fitted  together  closely  and 
nailed  to  a  plank  at  each  end ;  after 
the  pool  is  made  the  boards  can  be 
taken  apart  and  used  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Four  a  bag  of  cement  out  into 
a  box,  and  measure  with  the  shovel 
one  of  cement  to  five  of  gravel.  This 
is  for  the  walls.  The  bottom  will  be 
laid  later  when  the  walls  are  hard 
enough  for  removal  of  the  form.  Close 
to  the  lower  edge  the  outlet  pipe  must 
be  installed,  and  arrangements  made 
for  the  carrying  off  of  the  water, 
whether  by  covered  ditch  or  above 
ground.  If  an  upturned  elbow  is  fitted 
on  the  pool  end  of  the  pipe,  another 
upright  length  may  be  screwed  in  to 
serve  as  overflow  outlet,  and  screwed 
out  to  release  the  water  in  the  Fall. 

The  gravel  and  cement  should  he  well 
mixed  with  shovel  or  hoe  before  the 
water  is  put  on.  Use  enough  water  so 
that  the  mixture  will  run  (not  slide) 
from  the  shovel,  and  do  not  mix  so 
much  at  one  time  that  it  will  take 


need  space  for  growth.  To  have  a  really 
fine  growth  of  water  lilies,  cover  the 
bottom  of  the  pool  with  a  6-in.  layer 
of  manure  from  the  horse  stable,  mixed 
half  and  half  with  good  soil.  Do  not 
go  to  low,  swampy  places  for  this  soil, 
thinking  to  place  the  plant  in  its  natu¬ 
ral  element.  Such  soil  is  apt  to  con¬ 
tain  leeches,  which  multiply  in  time 
and  produce  a  dark  slime  which  spoils 
the  water  and  the  appearance  of  the 
plants.  Get  the  soil  from  the  garden, 
preferably.  Plant  the  lily  roots,  not 
more  than  three  at  most,  in  this  bottom 
layer.  In  order  that  the  water  shall 
not  be  discolored  it  is  best  to  cover 
this  layer  with  about  4  in.  of  field  sand. 
Now  it  is  time  for  the  water.  The 
plants  will  keep  in  wet  soil  for  weeks 
if  rains  hold  off,  and  no  concern  need 
be  felt  on  their  account. 

I  am  leaving  you  with  the  seed  cata¬ 
logs,  which  recently  have  begun  to  add 
“water  lilies”  to  their  list  of  roots  and 
bulbs.  Some  of  them  advertise  the 
seed,  but  I  hope  you  will  decide  to  buy 
the  roots,  although  they  do  cost  more. 
Roots  bloom  the  first  year,  but  the 
seeds  are  very  indefinite — an  unknown 
quantity.  The  tender  plants  are  a  great 
nuisance  and  have  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  Fall,  but  they  are  very  lovely  in 
color,  even  appearing  in  shades  of  blue, 
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selected  what  I  thought  was  good  soil 
in  a  meadow  sod  and  measured  off  a 
plot  of  16  square  rods,  or  one-tentli  of 
an  acre.  After  the  plot  was  plowed 
and  thoroughly  harrowed  I  planted  my 
potatoes,  using  a  high-grade  “truck 
special”  fertilizer.  In  September  I 
harvested  30  bushels  of  fine  potatoes. 

I  was  so  well  pleased  with  my  suc¬ 
cess  (never  had  so  many  potatoes  be¬ 
fore  in  all  my  life),  I  thought,  “Now, 
next  year  I  will  grow  a  bumper  crop 
sure.”  I11  plowing  and  harrowing  out 
the  potatoes  the  soil  presented  such  a 
fine  seed  bed  that  I  sowed  it  to  rye, 
intending  to  plow  it  under  in  the 
Spring.  I  also  put  300  lbs.  of  hydrated 
lime  on  it.  This  would  be  about  one 
and  a  half  tons  the  acre.  Then  during 
the  Winter  I  had  the  ground  covered 
with  good  stable  manure.  I  thought 
what  a  bumper  crop  I  shall  have  next 
year. 

About  the  last  of  April  I  plowed  the 
rye  under,  thoroughly  harrowed  the 
soil  and  planted  the  same  kind  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  used  the  same  kind  of  fertil¬ 
izer  as  the  year  before.  The  potatoes 
came  up  fine  and  made  a  vigorous 
growth.  But  when  I  went  to  gather 
my  bumper  crop  I  did  not  get  as  many 
potatoes  as  I  had  planted,  and  what 
few  there  were  were  not  large  enough 
to  be  used  for  cooking.  I  have  never 
used  any  lime  on  a  potato  patch  since. 

West  Virginia.  1.  a.  barnes. 


Gladiolus  Culture 

Would  you  give  me  advice  on  cul¬ 
ture,  digging  and  storing  of  Gladiolus? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  plant  the  very 
small  bulblets,  and  how  long  before 
they  usually  bloom?  f.  s.  m. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Gladiolus  bulblets  are  planted  just 
as  early  in  the  season  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked.  If  well  cared  for  they 
make  a  nice  bulb  the  first  season ;  the 
next  year  they  make  a  strong  bulb  of 
blooming  size.  Ground  should  be  well 
prepared,  so  that  it  is  fine  and  level. 
If  horse  cultivation  is  to  be  given,  rows 
should  be  30  to  36  in.  apart ;  if  hand 
hoed,  15  to  IS  in.  apart.  Make  straight 
rows  2  in.-  deep,  and  sow  the  bulblets 
thickly  in  these  rows,  100  to  300  to  the 
foot.  Cover  the  rows ;  this  is  often 
done  with  the  foot ;  then  sow  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  along  the  rows  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  lhs.  to  the  acre.  Then 
draw  soil  from  both  sides  over  the 
row,  so  as  to  make  a  ridge.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  soak  the  bulblets  for  a 
day  or  two  before  sowing,  as  the  hard 
shell  of  skin  may  prevent  prompt 
growth.  Some  experienced  growers 
peel  the  bulblets  before  planting. 

Strong  blooming  bulbs  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  April  or  May,  or  they  may  be 
held  later,  to  give  succession  of  bloom, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  grow  too  much 
in  storage.  Furrows  are  made  about 
3  ft.  apart,  and  the  bulbs  are  placed 
as  far  apart  as  their  own  diameter ; 
that  is,  2  in.  bulbs  are  set  2  in.  apart. 
They  are  set  about  6  in.  deep.  Con¬ 
stant,  clean  cultivation  is  given. 

The  roots  are  dug  before  hard  frost, 
or  when  the  foliage  ripens  after  bloom¬ 
ing.  Roots  are  best  stored  in  slatted 
trays,  in  a  cellar  or  cool  place  where 
it  will  not  freeze.  The  same  storage 
conditions  as  ordinary  potatoes  will 
keep  Gladiolus  roots  in  good  condition. 
A  warm  place  is  undesirable. 


During  the  recent  prohibition  plebi¬ 
scite  in  Ontario  a  prominent  Ottawa 
man,  who  is  an  ardent  prohibitionist, 
was  surprised  by  a  visit  at  his  office 
from  his  bare-legged  son.  “Hullo,  young 
man,”  the  father  said.  “What  brought 
you  to  town?”  “I  was  in  a  parade,” 
the  little  boy  said  proudly.  “What  pa¬ 
rade?”  “I  don’t  know,”  he  answered, 
“but  I  carried  a  big  sign.”  “What  was 
on  the  sign?”  asked  the  man  curiously, 
and  almost  collapsed  as  his  son  re¬ 
plied  :  “My  father’s  a  drunkard !  I’ve 
got  no  shoes !” — Credit  lost. 


A  Farm  Lily  Pond  from  the  the  Kitchen  Window; 


longer  than  five  minutes  to  transfer  to 
the  forms.  The  stirring  and  mixing 
must  be  kept  up  constantly  until  the 
last  has  been  cleaned  up.  This  opera¬ 
tion  is  performed  over  and  over  again 
until  the  forms  are  full,  when  the  top 
of  the  wall  should  be  smoothed  with  a 
hand  trowel  and  dusted  with  a  little 
clear  cement,  which  is  rubbed  in  as  a 
filler  for  the  rough  pores  which  appear 
with  the  hardening  of  the  concrete. 
While  one  helper  is  doing  this  another 
should  be  trimming  or  rounding  the 
edges  of  the  wall,  this  being  the  golden 
moment  for  administering  any  stroke 
of  art  that  you  wish  to  perpetuate  in 
stone.  You  will  never  regret  having 
marked  the  day  and  year.  Press  the 
lettering  in  rather  deeply.  If  a  motto 
is  desired  in  words  that  extend  around 
the  top,  these  should  be  prepared  be- 
fore-liand  by  nailing  the  wooden  pieces 
to  form  the  lettering  on  a  board,  so 
that  the  spacing  will  be  exactly  right. 
Another  interesting  touch  that  is  very 
simple  is  the  imprint  of  the  baby’s  foot 
or  of  a  little  hand.  You  hardly  realize 
now  how  much  you  will  treasure  this 
later. 

Cover  the  forms  with  old  burlap  and 
let  stand  for  about  a  week  before  re¬ 
moving  the  boards.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  use  more  than  a  3-in.  bottom,  and 
this  should  be  put  in  as  soon  as  the 
forms  are  taken  down.  When  this  is 
properly  hardened  make  a  mixture  of 
one  shovel  of  cement  to  three  of  sand, 
and  go  over  the  inside  carefully  with 
the  trowel,  putting  on  a  lining  1,4-in. 
thick.  This  will  prevent  leaking,  and 
especial  care  should  be  taken  to  cover 
the  bottom  edge  where  it  meets  the 
wall. 

You  will,  no  doubt,  read  in  the  seed 
catalogs  that  the  easiest,  simplest  way 
of  planting  water  lilies  is  to  sink  tubs 
in  the  pool.  That  is  a  poor  way  for 
those  who  have  plenty  of  good  soil  and 
stable  manure,  and  who  wish  to  keep  a 
permanent  water  garden.  Plants  are 
neither  so  prolific  nor  so  thrifty  in  tubs. 
The  roots  of  water  lilies  grow  as  thick 
as  one’s  wrist  in  some  varieties  and 


which  the  hardy  varieties  do  not  offer. 
The  hardy  varieties  need  only  to  he 
left  in  the  pool  after  the  water  is 
drained  off  for  the  Winter,  and  a  straw 
covering  is  quite  sufficient. 

There  are  some  breath-taking  colors 
among  the  hardy  lilies,  and  I  think  it 
pays  to  make  a  careful  selection.  You 
will  enjoy  the  rare  and  beautiful  ex¬ 
pensive  one  much  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  variety,  and  find  that  people  will 
come  for  miles  to  look  at  rare  blossoms. 
I  have  counted  20  flowers  open  at  one 
time  on  the  home  pool  here,  and  this 
means  that  one  may  have  water  lilies 
to  give  away.  A  water  lily  fresh  opened 
lasts  three  days,  opening  every  day  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M.  and  closing  at  3  P.  M. 
There  are  also  night-blooming  varieties 
which  open  only  at  night.  Goldfish 
placed  in  such  a  pool  thrive  remark¬ 
ably,  trebling  in  size  during  one  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  bubbles  of  air  thrown  off  by 
the  water  plants  serve  to  aerate  the 
water.  The  fish  can  be  kept  in  a  screen 
cage  lowered  into  the  cistern  at  water- 
level  all  Winter  without  food ;  so  that 
it  is  not  practical  to  hold  the  water  in 
the  pool  for  their  benefit  during  the 
cold  weather,  as  this  involves  extra 
covering. 

There  is  a  special  fascination  about 
a  lily  pool.  You  feel  it  directly  you 
see  one  of  these  big  rolled  leaves  push¬ 
ing  upward.  The  birds  use  these  leaves 
for  individual  bathtubs,  and  visit  the 
pool  in  flocks.  For  the  farm  which  has 
any  pretensions  as  a  road-side  market, 
the  lily  pool  is  a  drawing  card.  The 
lily  pool  is  so  easy  to  have  and  keep, 
but  few  people  will  be  convinced  of 
this,  and  at  present  water  gardens  are 
unique. 

But  why  not  have  a  lily  pool  on  the 
farm  ?  iva  unger. 


Experiments  with  Potatoes 

My  first  agricultural  experiment  was 
with  potatoes.  After  having  paid  city 
prices  for  potatoes  for  so  long  I  thought 
it  would  be  fine  to  grow  my  own.  So  I 
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Garden  Book 

FOR  years  the  guide  book  of  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners  in  the 
successful  growing  of  Vegetables  and 
Flowers.  The  new  edition  is  the  best 
yet,  with  its  hundreds  of  illustrations 
and  color  plates  of  all  that  is  best  in 

Seeds, PlantsandBulbsanditsvaluable 

and  interesting  cultural  information. 

A  copp  free  if  you-  mention 
l  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OATS 


SENSATION 


One  of  the  most  productive 
oats  in  cultivation.  75 
bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs. 
per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality.  We 
are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats, 
occn  rnRW  Early  Clarage  and  White 
vUnii  Cap.  Excellent  yielders 
and  never  fail  to  ripen.  Choice  seed  as  low 
as  $2.75  bu.  Also  barley,  grass  seed,  soy  beans, 
etc.  Write  for  circular  and  samples. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  Box  15  Melrose,  O. 


New  crop,  tested  seeds,  sure  to  produce. 
Sold  for  58  years  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  reasonable. 

Extra  packages  free  with  every  order. 
Free — Large  catalog  with  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send  your  own 
and  neighbors  addresses  today. 

R.H.SHUMWAY,  Dept.  68  Rockford,  Ill. 


Grapes,  Shrubsr 
"  looses 


and  choice,  well- rooted 
Small  Fruit  Plants  for  bet-' 
ter  gardens  and  yards. 

Four  New  Grapes —  Portland,  On- 
irio,  Sheridan  and  Urbana,  offered  in 
our  new  free  catalog — write  for  a  copy. 
Established  60  years  iu  the  great 
Chautauqua-Erie  Grape  Belt 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  17,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


- 


“ajfiRAPE-VIIiES 

68  varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  Fruits, 
Shrubs,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine.  Descriptive  cata. 
log  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc. ,  Box  10,  Fredonia, N.  Y, 


CRAPE  VINES— Concord,  2  yr.  No.  1,  $4  per  100;  1  yr. 
No.  1,  $3.50.  Worden,  Niagara,  Agawan,  Lindley, 

2  yr.  No.  1,  $5  per  100;  1  y r.  No.  1,  $4.  Caco  and  Port¬ 
land,  50c  each.  Evorgreen  Potatoes,  Blight  Resistant 
Kind,  $3.50  per  bu.  IRA  P.  WATSON,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED  ROSES 

spring  delivery.  Catalog  free,  if  you  mention  The  R. 

N.-Y.  HENRY  F.  VAN  LEEUWE  BOX  273  WARREN  PllINT,  N,  J. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


t' *X?a  WINDLASS  75+  EXTRA 

NEW  SPRUCE  OR  BASSWOOD  LADDERS-HAROWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete — ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 35c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 37c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  46  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y, 


T~>  A  IT  IjI  A.  S 

liargain  Offer— 5  Glorious  Beauties  for  !S1 

PURITY,  white;  JUDGE!  DUNCAN,  crimson;  BON¬ 
NIE  BRAE,  pink;  BRIAN  BREAU,  purple:  CALIF. 
ENCHANTRESS,  lavender.  These  varieties  reg¬ 
ularly  sell  for  50c  each. 

80  Unnamed  Tubers,  mixed  In  handling,  $3.85 
Send  for  interesting  free  catalog. 

C.  LOUIS  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
351.K  Court<St.  West  Haveu,  Conn. 


J*  _  1 ^  will  greatly  add  to  the  beauty 
!*_N|  Of  your  garden.  Unnamed 


for  list  named  varieties. 


bulbs.  $27oo  per  100.  Send 

E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Select  Hew  Glads  JH?  SMff'SSK 

Geo.  S-  Birch,  Vineland  Glad  Gardens,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

71  HITT  T  7%  C  25,  $3;  75,  $5,  not  labeled.  20  $3; 

60,  $5,  labeled.  Perennial  Phlox, 
mixed,  15,  $1;  50,  $8.  MRS.  HOWARD  H0LSINGER,  Denton.  Md. 


on  LARGE  CHOICE  DLAUIOLUS.  S1.2S— None  alike.  10  CHOICE 
Du  OAHLMS,  41.25'  Cat.  GLAOAHLIA  FARMS,  Cbisoffce  Falls,  Mass. 


Garden  Bulletin  Board 

[Conducted  by  W.  W.  H.  Experience  and 
questions  invited.] 


Those  Ramblers 

Yes,  they  will  need  heroic  pruning 
this  year,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to 
start  the  job.  A  few  bushes  here  and 
there — on  a  pillar  or  arbor  or  beside 
the  house — are  easily  handled.  Just 
stand  a  little  way  off  to  look  at  them ; 
then  nip  out  a  few  old  scraggy  canes 
and  a  shapely  bush  is  left.  But  100 
feet  of  them  on  both  sides  of  a  fence, 
and  a  pergola  or  two,  are  a  different 
affair,  especially  the  fence  row.  The 
immense  mass  of  Dorothy  Perkins  is 
so  attractive  when  in  bloom  that  one 
hates  to  do  the  cutting  and  slashing 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  bounds.  Two 
years  ago  I  had  a  large  bush  of  this 
variety  trained  to  a  post.  It  had  a 
spread  of  eight  feet.  But  the  post  got 
weak  and  wind  made  what  looked  like 
a  bad  mess  of  it.  I  set  four  poles  over 
it,  standing  Indian  wigwam  fashion, 
and  with  strong  leather  gloves  went  at 
the  ruin.  Some  canes  could  be  un¬ 
tangled  so  as  to  go  over  the  top  of  the 
wigwam,  and  others  were  fastened  as 
high  as  I  could  get  them.  Last  year’s 
bloom  well  repaid  for  the  trouble,  and 
the  poles  have  come  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  all  right  so  far.  Dorothy  Perkins  is 
by  far  the  most  rampant  of  the  ramblers 
and  will  literally  “drive  one  off  the 
place”  if  let  alone.  American  Pillar  is 
even  more  showy,  but  easily  kept  in 
shape.  That  and  Paul’s  Scarlet  are  the 
truly  dazzling  reds  of  the  rambler 
tribe. 

AN  EARLY  SPRING  (  ? )  MAYBE 

To  my  surprise,  I  find  no  frost  in  the 
ground  here  in  North  Jersey  other  than 
a  four-inch  shell.  Unless  Winter  comes 
with  a  rush  soon  I  shall  have  peas 
planted  by  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  I  did 
that  one  year  and  had  a  full  picking 
in  May,  but  that  seldom  happens.  Mid- 
June  is  more  likely  to  bring  the  first 
peas. 

AND  SOME  STRAWBERRIES 

If  that  early  Spring  really  comes,  100 
strawberry  plants  will  be  set  as  care¬ 
fully  as  I  know  how — in  one  row  along 
the  garden  edge.  They  will  be  coddled 
— watered  if  necessary,  and  perhaps  I 
shall  pick  half  a  crop  or  even  more  in 
June.  They  work  that  way  sometimes 
here,  but  must  be  good  plants  and  wrell 
cared  for.  There  is  some  satisfaction 
in  getting  even  a  small  crop  of  berries 
without  the  necessity  of  the  trouble¬ 
some  mid-Summer  weeding,  w.  w.  h. 


Planning  the  Garden 

I  went  out  the  middle  of  February 
and  uncovered  some  of  my  snowdrops, 
removing  the  Winter  mulching,  and 
there  they  were,  the  green  leaves  show¬ 
ing  above  the  ground  all  of  a  half-inch. 
I  always  CQver  my  bulbs  in  the  Fall 
with  a  blanket  of  leaves ;  put  them  to 
bed  for  their  Winter  sleep  and  do  not 
remove  it  in  the  Spring  but  let  it 
remain  and  rot.  They  like  it ;  leaf  mold 
makes  the  finest  of  bulb  food.  I  am 
reveling  in  the  selecting  of  seed  and 
planning  of  flower  beds.  One  will  be  a 
foliage  display  bed ;  in  the  center  a 
group  of  “Rainbow”  corn,  this  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  border  of  Amaranthus 
Aurora,  and  the  Amaranthus  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  border  of  white-leaved  Centau- 
rea,  or  dusty  miller.  Then  I  am  going  to 
have  some  large  beds  of  Petunias,  solid 
colors.  Aster  “Queen  of  the  Earlies,”  is 
gorgeous,  and  Invincible  and  Comet 
all  are  very  beautiful. 

Then  covering  a  trellis  over  my  back 
porch  I  am  going  to  have  moonflower 
vine  and  at  the  base  bedding  Petunias. 
I  have  a  large  Dorothy  Perkins  rose 
out  there  and  another  rambler,  name 
unknown.  It  has  large  trusses  of  pink 
buds ;  as  they  develop  and  open  they 
gradually  turn  white  until  the  fully 
opened  flower  is  pure  white,  so  there 
are  pink  buds  and  pink  and  white  roses 
in  all  stages  of  development  on  the 
same  truss.  The  sight  is  very  beautiful. 

New  York.  a.  j.  m. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  nameless  rose  is  prob¬ 
ably  Tausendschon,  which  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  variety. 


Honey  for  Eye  Trouble 

For  cinders  or  any  foreign  substance 
in  the  eye,  the  application  of  a  drop  of 
honey  in  corner  of  eye  next  the  nose 
till  it  smarts  will  remove  it  and  heal 
any  irritation  caused.  I  have  cured 
many  cases.  James  t.  bartlett. 

Maryland, 


TUNE  IN  ON 

FOR  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

OH  THE  JOB  EVERY  DAY  T/LL  MAY  IS 


Catalog  FREE 

SAVE 

-A- DAY- ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Early  Varieties 

, - PREPAID 

25  100 

PRICES - , 

250  1000 

EXPRESS  COLLECT 

1000  5000  10000 

HOWARD  17 . 

$0.35 

$1.10 

$2.00 

$6.00 

$5.00 

$23.75 

$45.00 

Premier  . 

.35 

1.10 

2.00 

6.00 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

Dr.  Burrill  . 

.35 

1.10 

2.00 

6.00 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

Sen.  Dunlap  . 

.35 

1.10 

2.00 

6.00 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

Delicious  . 

.35 

1.10 

2.00 

6.00 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

Midseason  to  Late 

AROMA  . 

.35 

1.00 

1.65 

5.00 

4.00 

18.70 

35.00 

BIG  JOE  . 

.35 

1.10 

2.00 

6.00 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

COOPER  . , . 

.45 

1.30 

2.30 

7.00 

6.00 

28.75 

55.00 

Gibson  . 

.35 

1.10 

2.00 

6.00 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

Glen  Mary . 

.60 

1.50 

2.50 

8.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

Marshall  . 

.60 

1.50 

2.50 

8.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

“MAY  QUEEN”  . 

1.10 

2.65 

5.90 

16.00 

15.00 

65.00 

120.00 

“TOWN  KING”  . 

1.10 

2.65 

5.90 

16.00 

15.00 

65.00 

120.00 

New  York . 

.60 

1.50 

2.50 

8.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

Paul  Jones  . 

.35 

1.10 

2.00 

6.00 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

Sample  . 

.45 

1.30 

2.30 

7.00 

6.00 

28.75 

55.00 

LUPTON  LATE  . 

.35 

1.10 

2.00 

6.00 

5.00 

28.75 

45.00 

Late  to  Very  Late 

CHESAPEAKE  . 

.40 

1.15 

2.10 

6.25 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

FORD  (late)  . 

.35 

1.10 

2.00 

6.00 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

T  BIG  LATE . 

.45 

1.30 

2.30 

7.00 

6.00 

28.75 

55.00 

Gandy  . 

.35 

1.10 

2.00 

6.00 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

MASCOT  (late)  . 

.60 

1.50 

2.50 

S.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

Pearl  (late)  . 

.60 

1.50 

2.50 

8.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

World  Wonder . 

.60 

1.50 

2.50 

8.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

WM.  BELT  . 

.40 

1.15 

2.10 

6.25 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

Everbearing 

MASTODON  . 

1.50 

3.50 

6.75 

21.00 

20.00 

90.00 

180.00 

LUCKY  STRIKE  .... 

1.50 

3.50 

6.75 

21.00 

20.00 

90.00 

180.00 

CHAMPION  . 

.75 

1.85 

3.25 

11.00 

10.00 

45.00 

80.00 

Progressive  . 

.75 

1.85 

3.25 

11.00 

10.00 

45.00 

80.00 

- 500  Plants  at  the  1,000  rate- 

E.W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 


OLD  RELIABLE  NURSERY 
25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -Oats  -  Barley -Peas  -  Corn -Cabbage  -  Etc 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease -freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
r  K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.Y. 


CARFFS 


Berry  Plants 

36  Years  in  the 
Nursery  Business 
1400  Acres  fertilesoilin  the  heart  of 
Ohio.  Small  fruit  plants  and  ornamen- 
talsourspecialty.  Hardy,  vigorousstock. 
New  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry. 
Latham  Rad  Raspberry. 

New  Red  Leaved  Japanese  Barberry. 

Other  varieties  listed  in  our  new  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  S35  Copy  free  on  request. 

W.  N.  SCARFF  &  SONS,  New  Carlisle.  O. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

Hew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  1 1 1  New  Albany, Ind. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious — Healthful — 
Profitable.  Itpaystogrowthem 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md 


STRAWBERRY  plants 

Millions  of  Them  at  $2.50  per  1  OOO 

H.  F.  Bicher,  Pa.,  says,  “I  sold  $600  worth  of  berries 
from  3500  of  your  plants.”  Catalog  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MO. 

Better  plants  for  less  money  ” 


S SEEDS 

Best  for  ioo  Years 


Free  1928  Garden  Guide  and  Catalog 

On  the  Air  Each  Monday  at  6.30  P.M. 

Bulsl  Gardeners  Orchestra,  WJZ  6’  17  Stations 

ROBERT  BUIST  CO..  Dept  2  PHILAu  PA. 


Strawberry  Plants 


PREMIER  $4  50  PER  M 
22  Leading  June  and 
Everbearing  Varieties 

Described  in  free  catalog  giving  cultural  directions. 
Wholesale  prices  that  save  you  money. 

RAYNOR  BROS.  -  SALISBURY,  MD. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  June  and 

Everbearing  Varieties.  Reduced  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

M.  8.  PKYOIt  R.  F.  ».  SALISBURY,  MIL 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Robt.  Smith,  Nassawadox.Va- 


Strawberry  Plants 


BASiL  PERRY  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Latham  Raspberry  Plants 

also  Herbert,  Outhbert,  Columbian,  etc.  All  certified. 
Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Shrubs  and  Evergreens.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  low — list 
free.  BEliT  IIAKER  lloosick  Falls,  N.  V. 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

C.  O.  D.  Frost  Proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants. 
Quick  Shipments.  All  varieties.  500,  65c;  lOOO, 
$1.00.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO,,  Tiftou,  Georgia 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Strong,  healthy,  well  graded  and  tied  26  in  a  bundle,  40 
bundles  for  a  1000;  packed  in  burlap  bags.  Varieties:  Mary 
Washington,  Pedigreed  Washington,  Palmetto,  Giant  Ar¬ 
gentine  and  Barr’s  Mammoth.  All  varieties  2  year  No.  1, 
$8  per  1000;  1-year  No.  1,  *5  per  1000.  RHUBARB  BOOTS.  $3 
per  100;  $25  per  1000.  TOMATO  M.4RGLOBE,  %  lb.  $1.50;  lb., 
$5.  New  Stone  and  Greater  Baltimore,  $2  per  lb. 

H.  AUSTIN  -  FELTON,  DEL. 

Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Succession,  Danish  BaUhead, 
Copenhagen  Market  and  Golden  Acre.  Tomoto  Plants: 
Bonnie  Best,  Greater  Baltimore,  Livingston  Globe,  John 
Baer  and  Earliana.  Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker  Onion 
Plants.  Ruby  King  and  Bull  Nose  Pepper  Plants.  Post¬ 
paid,  250,  $1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $3  50.  Express 
Collect  $1.50  per  1,000.  Care  used  in  packing.  W» 
guarantee  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 

prcTof  Cabbage  Plants 

will  make  headed  cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home 
grown  plants.  I  make  prompt  shipments.  All  leading 
varieties.  Postpaid:  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.75,  Express: 
$2.00  1000.  Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Tomato 
and  Pepper  Plants  same  prices.  First  class  plants,  roots 
wrapped  in  moss.  1*.  I>.  FULWOOl),  Tifton,  Ga. 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

Send  no  money.  C.  O.  D.  Frost  Proof  Cabbage 
and  Onion  Plants.  All  varieties.  Prompt  ship- 

siabda*p 

Asparagus  Plants 

Full  of  vigor.  Best  kinds  for  home  and 
market.  25  Washington  2-year  strong 
Roots,  $1.00,  postpaid.  100  Roots,  $3.00. 
Write  for  catalog  of  Garden  Roots, 
Perennials,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  etc. 

L.J.FARMER,Box25 1,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


BED  SASH 

White  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular 

GLASS  -  •  S2.50  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


C.  N.  R08INS0N  &  BRO. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  '‘square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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**  T  UST  a  feiv  lines  to  let 
you  know  how  satisfied 
1  am  again  this  year  with 
your  goods.  On  a  40-acre 
plot  planted  in  potatoes  I 
obtained  375  bushels  average  per 
sere,  my  largest  acre  being  478 
Ibushels.  I  used  1,000  pounds  4-8-7 
in  the  row  and  1,000  pounds  16% 
acid  broadcast  per  acre.  Am 
delighted  to 


'Y  raised  390  bushels  of 
*  oats  on  six  acres  of 
land,  which  is  an  average* 
of  65  bushels  to  the  acre.  I 
used  300  pounds  of  V-C  High 
Analysis  Fertilizers  per  acre. 

The  average  yield  in 
this  section  of  the! 
State  was  between  30 
and  40  bushels.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  pays  to  use  V-C 
High-grade  Fertilizers 
on  grain*’* 


They  Make  Money  Even  When 
Prices  Are  Poor 


Two  fields  being  prepared  for 
spring  crops.  They  are  plowed 
and  harrowed  and  seeded.  The 
cost  is  about  the  same. 

But  one  field  will  have  liberal  ap¬ 
plications  of  V-C  Fertilizer’ — the 
other  field  will  have  none. 

The  fertilized  field  will  make  a 
profit  even  when  prices  are  so 
low  that  the  unfertilized  land 
shows  a  loss. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  users  of 
V-C  Fertilizers  to  report  300  to 
400  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the 
acre.  Growers  of  oats  often  raise 


double  the  average  yield.  FoF 
nine  successive  years  corn  fer¬ 
tilized  with  V-C  won  either  the 
Grand  or  Junior  Championship. 

You  can  secure  grades  especially 
recommended  for  different  soils 
and  crops.  The  performance  of 
these  analyses  are  checked  by 
agronomists  in  the  field.  They 
come  in  new  extra  stout  bags  of 
our  own  making.  They  are  dry. 
They  are  drillable.  They  are  de¬ 
manded  by  thousands  who  grow 
“the  big  money-making  yields.” 
Insist  upon  your  dealer  supplying 
you  with  V-C  Fertilizers. 


Virginia -Carolina  Chemical  Corporation 

Richmond,  Virginia 


Make  Money —Clearing  Land 


ALL  STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 


Let  me  show  you  the  quickest,  easies 
and  cheapest  way  to  clear  your  land  an 
make  big  profits  pulling  stumps  and  hedge 
for  others.  Hercules  leaves  land  clean  an 

tt  ready  for  the  plow.  Hand  orHors 
power.  Only  10%  down. 

Easy  payments. Write  for 
my  new  catalog  and  spe¬ 
cial  factory  to  agent  price. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

2130  29th  Street 


B.  A.  Fnller  - 

President  Centerville, 


Iowa 


Garden  -  Fruit-  Flower 
-Home  Ground  and 
Countryside  BOOKS 

Descriptive  Catalog  of  500  best  books  cover¬ 
ing  these  activities  mailed  free  on  request. 

What  others  say  of 
DE  LA  MARE  GARDEN  BOOKS 

“I  have  several  books  published  by  you  on  garden¬ 
ing  and  must  say  have  found  them  most  useful.  All 
amateur  gardeners  should  avail  themselves  of  such 
clear  and  good  instructions  as  contained  therein.” 
...  “Your  books  are  splendid,  and  as  for  the  Garden 
Guide,  1  never  saw  any  gardening  book  out  of  which 
I  could  get  so  much  in  such  little  space.”  *  *  *  “I  have 
one  of  your  books(l,001  Garden  Questions  Answered) 
and  think  it  is  wonderful.”  *  *  *  “I  have  your  Garden 
Guide  and  hare  never  seen  anything  to  equal  it 
along  this  line.” 

DE  LA  MARE  GARDEN  BOOKS 
225-A  West  34th  Street,New  Y ork.N.Y. 


"FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 

Write  and  get  our  Big 
Free  Catalog  which  gives 
you  full  information  about 
these  sturdy,  long  life 
rigs. 

“Friend”  Manufacturing  Co. 
120  East  Ave.  Gasporl,  N.  Y. 


The  safe  way 

The  chemicals  that  you  use  in 
spraying  fruit  trees  are  always 
irritating  to  your  throat.  They 
may  injure  your  lungs  and  im¬ 
pair,  your  health  —  unless  you 
protect  yourself.  Always  wear 
a  Dr.  Willson’s  Dust  and  Spray 
Mask  when  you’re  spraying, 
treating  seed,  threshing,  or  doing 
any  other  dangerous  or  dusty 
work !  This  efficient  health-pro¬ 
tector  sells  for  only  $2.25.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Allows  free  breathing. 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
write  to  us  direct  and  we  will 
send  it  C.  0.  D.  Address  Willson 
Goggles,  Inc.,  209  Washington 
St.,  Reading,  Pa.,  U.  S.A. 

DR.  WILLSON’S 
DUST  AND 
SPRAY  MASK 


Horticultural  Notes 


The  Culture  of  Annuals 

The  gardener  who  does  not  give  some 
attention  to  annual  plants  will  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  the  garden  looking  its 
best  during  the  late  Summer.  Espe¬ 
cially  useful  are  these  annuals  for  fill¬ 
ing  bare  space  among  the  perennials, 
for  ground  coverings  and  for  mass 
planting  along  shrubbery  borders.  They 
are  very  useful  in  the  perennial  border 
during  the  first  season. 

Where  large  quantities  of  cut  flowers 
are  required  they  can  be  sown  out  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  or  some  place  other 
than  the  flower  garden  proper.  The 
annual  vines  come  in  very  useful  for 
hiding  objectionable  views  and  for  cov¬ 
ering  unsightly  objects  as  stones, 
stumps,  etc.  These  annual  vines  are 
sometimes  planted  with  the  young  per¬ 
manent  vines  until  these  latter  are 
strong  enough  to  cover  the  space  al¬ 
lotted  to  them. 

Annuals  compose  that  class  of  plants 
that  complete  their  life  cycle  in  one 
season.  The  seed  being  sown  in  the 
Spring,  the  plant  matures  and  produces 
seed  and  then  dies.  These  plants  come 
from  every  country  in  the  world.  For 
convenience  of  description  annuals  are 
divided  into  three  classes :  Hardy  an¬ 
nuals  are  those  that  are  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  cold  of  early  Spring;  ex¬ 
amples  are  cornflower,  larkspur,  Calen¬ 
dula  and  sweet  peas.  Half-hardy  an¬ 
nuals  are  unharmed  by  light  frosts  and 
are  represented  by  the  China  aster, 
Drummond’s  Phlox  and  Petunia.  Ten¬ 
der  annuals  are  destroyed  by  very  light 
frost ;  Ageratum,  gourds  and  balsams 
and  similar  plants  belong  to  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

To  produce  these  plants  successfully 
and  have  them  in  all  their  beauty  it 
is  necessary  to  give  careful  attention 
to  details.  There  is  in  many  gardens 
a  sash  or  two  that  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  even  though  it  is  not  advis¬ 
able  to  construct  a  hotbed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  the  seedlings.  The  gar¬ 
dener  wishing  to  grow  these  plants  and 
to  have  them  early  in  the  season  can 
in  the  Fall  select  a  sheltered  position 
and  build  the  frame,  fill  it  with  dry 
leaves,  put  on  the  sash  and  cover  with 
more  leaves,  also  heaping  up  the  leaves 
around  the  frame.  This  will  keep  out 
the  frost,  and  he  can  carry  through  the 
Winter  such  plants  as  pansies. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  some¬ 
times  earlier,  the  section  required  for 
sowing  the  hardy  varieties  may  be  un¬ 
covered.  The  seed  can  be  sown  directly 
in  the  frame,  but  usually  as  a  great 
number  of  plants  are  not  required  it  is 
better  to  use  flats ;  several  varieties 
can  be  sown  in  one  flat.  During  bright 
days  the  sash  can  be  uncovered,  and 
when  the  young  plants  appear  it  should 
be  raised  in  order  to  reduce  the  tem¬ 
perature  and  to  enable  the  young  plants 
to  grow  up  stocky  and  not  become 
drawn  or  spindly.  The  frame  should  be 
covered  up  during  the  night  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  freezing,  though  it  is 
not  wise  to  coddle  the  young  plants. 

If  the  seed  is  sown  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  get  four  seedlings  to  the  square 
inch  it  is  possible  to  obtain  1,000 
plants  under  an  ordinary  3x6  garden 
sash.  These  seedlings  can  be  pricked 
off  into  other  flats  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle.  It  is  easy  to  obtain 
many  more  than  1,000  seedlings  from 
under  one  sash.  When  the  seed  is  sown 
in  flats,  the  seedling  flats  may  be 
taken  under  cover  and  the  seedlings 
pricked  off  under  comfortable  condi¬ 
tions. 

By  the  first,  anyway  before  the 
middle  of  April,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
think  of  half-hardy  annuals.  By  this 
time  the  first  sown  annuals  can  get 


along  without  the  sash,  and  it  can  be 
used  for  this  sowing.  The  last  week  in 
April  or  early  in  May  the  tender  an¬ 
nuals  should  he  sown,  the  sash  again 
being  used.  By  this  method  sowing  can 
be  advanced  a  week  or  10  days. 

If  there  are  no  sash  on  hand,  then 
the  most  sheltered  spot  should  be  se¬ 
lected.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make 
the  position  selected  more  secure  by 
using  mats,  boards  or  cornstalks  for 
windbreaks.  Arrange  the  seed-bed  so 
that  it  can  be  easily  covered  with  bur¬ 
lap,  old  mats  or  similar  material.  This, 
of  course,  necessitates  the  construction 
of  a  frame  over  the  seed-bed ;  make  the 
frame  reasonably  strong,  some  3  ft.  in 
height,  stretch  over  it  2-in.  mesh 
chicken  wire.  The  protecting  material 
can  be  laid  upon  this.  During  stormy 
weather  and  heavy  rain-storms  one 
layer  of  burlap  can  be  left  on  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  breaking  the  force  of 
rains;  thus  no  damage  will  be  done  to 
seed-bed  or  the  seedlings.  This  is 
cheaper  than  the  screen  wire  so  often 
used  for  this  purpose.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  substitutes  for  glass  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  could  be  used. 

When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough 
to  transplant  select  rainy  or  dull  days 
for  doing  the  work ;  during  bright 
weather  it  is  a  good  plan  to  shade  the 
young  plants  during  the  warmest  part 
of  the  day. 

When  sowing  after  the  10th  or  15th 
of  May  where  the  plants  are  to  flower, 
the  ground  should  be  broken  up  with 
the  fork  and  some  well-decayed  manure 
or  leaf  mould  worked  in.  After  the 
seed  is  sown  some  leaf  mould  or  sand 
may  be  sprinkled  over  the  spot.  When 
the  seedlings  have  made  sufficient 
growth  they  can  be  thinned  out  by 
pulling  some  of  them  up. 

Be  mindful  that  tall  annuals  go  to 
the  background,  those  of  medium  height 
coming  next,  while  dwarf  kinds  are 
sown  along  the  outside.  Some  consid¬ 
eration  can  be  given  to  the  color  of  the 
flowers,  as  well  as  the  tints  and  form 
of  the  foliage. 

When  sowing  fine  seed  to  cover  large 
spaces,  say,  such  as  Shirley  poppies,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  mix  the  seed  with 
sand  and  broadcast  it.  By  this  method 
the  seed  will  cover  a  large  space,  and 
one  will  know  how  thick  the  sowing 
has  been  made. 

As  we  go  southward  methods  and 
seasons  change,  though  the  principle 
always  remains  the  same;  and  when 
we  reach  the  Gulf  Coast  and  Florida 
climatic  conditions  have  changed  the 
time  for  sowing  hardy  annuals.  It  is 
sometimes  inadvisable  to  sow  seed  of 
snapdragons  and  other  plants,  the  seed 
of  which  is  equally  fine,  outside  where 
the  plants  are  to  flower.  The  heavy 
rains  are  more  than  likely  to  destroy 
the  sowing.  The  seasons  are  not  the 
same,  many  plants  flowering  during  the 
Summer  at  the  North,  bloom  in  the 
Spring  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  Annuals  of 
tropical  or  sub-tropical  sections  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  Summer  months. 

The  seed  of  hardy  annuals  remains 
in  the  ground  during  the  Summer  and 
comes  up  in  the  Winter  and  early 
Spring.  Volunteer  sweet  peas  come  up 
during  November,  and  seedling  Dahlias 
and  Cosmos  in  December  and  January. 
Here  one  sowing  of  Zinnias  is  made,  in 
that  section  two,  with  better  results 
from  three  sowings.  h.  w.  smith. 


Georgie  (returning  home  soaked)  : 
Don’t  be  angry,  mother,  because  I’ve  just 
saved  three  men  and  two  women  from 
drowning.  Mother:  Good  gracious!  How? 
Georgie  :  Why,  they  were  just  going  on 
the  ice  when  I  fell  through.  —  Boston 
Transcript. 
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A  summer  spray  for 
peaches  -Mulsoid- Sulfur 

A  new  S-W  product,  Mulsoid-Sulfur, 
prevents  brown  rot  and  scab!  Mixes 
easily  and  completely  with  water. 
Extensive  experiments  have  demon¬ 
strated  its  superior  efficiency.  Write 
for  complete  information. 


For  dormant  and  summer  spraying 

Use  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 

at  these  recommended  strengths 


12V2- pound  bag 
is  convenient 


The  12V2-pound  bag  of  Sherwin- 
Williams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  is  the 
latest  word  in  convenience  and 
economy.  Makes  it  easy  to  mix  the 
spray  and  fill  the  tank.  Less  muss. 
Cuts  labor  costs. 


Use  Sherwin-Williams  Dry 
Lime  Sulfur  at  the  strengths 
recommended  here. 

For  control  of  apple 
scab ,  pear  scab,  and 
cherry  leaf  spot: 

Use  three  to  four  pounds  of 
S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  to  50 
gallons  of  water. 

For  the  control  of  peach 
leaf  curl,  San  Jose  scale: 

Use  12  to  15  pounds  of  S-W 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water. 

Spraying  at  these  dependa¬ 
ble  strengths  will  control 
pests  in  your  orchards.  More¬ 
over  your  fruit  will  have  a 
fine  finish. 


Use  no  more  powder  than 
our  recommendations  call 
for.  They  are  backed  by 
Sherwin-Williams  Technical 
Department.  Expert  state 
horticulturists  have  checked 
and  approved  these  solu¬ 
tions.  Results  are  so  certain 
that  practical  growers  follow 
these  recopmmendations  sea¬ 
son  after  season. 

Handling  S-W  Dry  Lime 
Sulfur  is  more  convenient 
than  using  the  old  liquid  sul¬ 
phur.  The  dry  form  does  the 
job  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  labor. 

See  your  local  dealer  for 
further  reasons  why  the  dry 
form  is  superior.  Secure  a 
supply  of  S-W  Dry  Lime 
Sulfur  from  him. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

613  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  valuable 
chart  for  you 

The  Sherwin  -  Williams  Spraying 
Guide  gives  complete  directions  for 
the  control  of  all  orchard  pests.  Ask 
your  local  dealer  for  a  free  copy,  or 
write  us. 
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“We  have  been  using  MAPES 
MANURES  for  over  20  Years’ 


They  have  always 
produced  good  crops 

MV AY  back  in  1847, Prof.  James  J. 
xY.  Mapes  laid  down  the  guiding 
principle  which  has  been  followed 
ever  since  in  the  making  of  Mapes 
Manures.  Prof.  Mapes  said  that 
the  crop  could  tell  the  value  of  ferti¬ 
lizing  materials  better  than  the  chem¬ 
ical  laboratory.  Although  he  was  an 
expert  chemist,  he  put  crop  results 
far  ahead  of  laboratory  analysis.  And, 
because  Mapes  Manures  have  always 
been  formulated  on  this  basis,  thou¬ 
sands  of  good  farmers  have  obtained 
such  remarkable  and  outstanding  re¬ 
sults  that  they  have  been  willing  and 
glad  to  pay  more  for  Mapes  Manures. 

Say  Boyden.  Brothers  of  Conway,  Mass., 
“We  have  been  using  Mapes  Manures  for  over 
twenty  years  and  have  always  gotten  better 
crops  and  better  prices.  We  recommend  Mapes 
Manures  for  all  crops.” 


Just  Mail  this  Coupon  today 

Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield,  the  crop 
quality  and  the  crop  profits  with  the  results  from  any 
other  fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  a  list  of 
crop  brands  and  prices  of  Mapes  Manures.  And  remem 
ber,  Mapes  “cost  little  more  —  worth  much  more.' 


B.  Rosenberg  &  Son  of  Ellington,  Conn.,  say. 
We  have  used  Mapes  Manures  for  over 
twenty  years  and  have  always  produced  good 
crops.  We  have  always  found  the  Mapes  com¬ 
pany  reliable.” 

H.  H.  Cummings  of  Simsbury,  Conn.,  says, 
“I  have  used  Mapes  Manures  for  twelve  years 
with  good  results  and  will  use  no  other.” 

Mapes  Manures  have  always  produced  out¬ 
standing  results  because  they  have  always  been 
formulated  on  the  basis  of  crop  yield  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Two  fertilizers  of  the  same  analysis  may 
give  widely  different  results  because  of  the 
difference  in  plant  food  materials  from  which 
they  are  compounded.  Mapes  Manures  are 
first  made  right,  then  priced  as  low  as  possible. 
The  little  additional  cost  is  returned  to  you 
many  times  in  bigger  crops  and  better  quality. 


MAPES 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  13 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 


lowing  crops: . 


My  Name  is 


Manure  s 

cost  little  more 


^  P.  O. . Stale., 

L4 _ 


worth  much  more 


REG.  U.  S.  F»AT.  OFF. 
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SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 


General  Chemical  Company 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


SCAB  hibernates  on  fallen  leaves — plow  them  under  as  soon 
as  soil  and  weather  permit.  Then — when  new  leaves  are 
the  size  of  mouse  ears — spray  with  “Orchard  Brand”  Oil 
Emulsion  or  Bordeaux  Mixture.  This,  and  the  cluster  bud 
spray  on  apples,  are  the  vitally  important  scab  treatments. 

While  peaches  are  in  bloom,  protect  against  brown  rot  by 
dusting  with  “Fungi”  Dust  or  spraying  with  “Dritomic” 
Sulphur  (without  an  arsenical). 

Gauge  your  work  by  the  development  of  the  trees — not  by 
calendar  dates.  And  remember — you’re  investing  in  control, 
where  quality  alone  can  assure  the  results  you’re  after. 


OTHER  PRODUCTS 

For  Insect  Control 

Arsenate  of  Lead 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Arsenite  of  Zinc 
ASP  Dust 
85-15  Dust 
©0-10  Dust 

Fungicides 
Dritomic  Sulphur 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Fungi  Dust 


Ask  us  to  send  you  the  1928  Annual, 
“ Cash  Crops.”  It  is  free,  on  request. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


March  10,  1928 

Young  Members  in  the  Grange 


In  a  recent  survey  conducted  with 
119  Granges  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
it  was  found  that  the  greatest  attend¬ 
ance  was  with  members  over  45  years 
of  age.  Considering  the  above  state¬ 
ment,  the  question  arises  as  to  where 
are  our  younger  members  and  why  are 
they  not  present  in  our  local  or  subor¬ 
dinate  Grange  meetings? 

I  do  not  want  you  to  feel  that  this 
condition  is  a  local  condition  within 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  because  I  feel 
confident  that  such  a  condition  exists 
in  all  Grange  work  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States.  I  endeavored  to 
find  out  by  a  questionnaire  just  why 
our  younger  members  were  not  present 
at  the  meetings.  Considering  the  age 
of  members,  I  found  the  following  aver¬ 
age  condition : 

Between  12  and  19  years  of  age,  11 
per  cent  membership ;  between  20  and 
25  years,  11  per  cent ;  between  26  and 
35  years,  16  per  cent ;  between  36  and 
45  years,  18  per  cent ;  over  45  years  of 
age,  44  per  cent  membership. 

You  will  note  from  the  above  that 
the  largest  percentage  of  members 
was  over  45  years  of  age.  To  me  this 
is  a  serious  problem.  I  tried  to  find 
out  whether  there  were  any  outstand¬ 
ing  factors  that  could  offer  an  expla¬ 
nation.  As  to  attendance  in  accord¬ 
ance  to  season,  it  was  found  that : 

Spring  attendance  averaged  31  per 
cent. 

Summer  attendance  averaged  33  per 

cent. 

Winter  attendance  averaged  36  per 
cent. 

Relative  to  road  conditions  that  pa¬ 
trons  and  Grange  halls  were  situated 
on,  it  was  found  that  the  majority  of 
our  Grangers  and  Grange  meeting- 
places  were  situated  on  some  type  of 
hard  surfaced  road  as  shown : 

Grange  halls 

Type  of  road  situated  on  Patrons  on 


Stone  . 12  per  cent  9  per  cent 

Macadam . 24  per  cent  28  per  cent 

Concrete  . 28  per  cent  26  per  cent 


Dirt  or  gravel. 36  per  cent  37  per  cent 

To  find  if  the  town  or  city  where 
Grange  halls  were  situated  had  any 
attractions  in  the  line  of  theatres,  etc., 
that  would  hold  younger  members  from 
attending  Grange,  the  question  was 
asked  as  to  what  Grange  members  felt 
regarding  influence  such  attractions 
had  on  attendance.  It  was  found  that : 

34  per  cent  of  the  Grange  halls  were 
in  cities. 

53  per  cent  of  the  Grange  halls  were 
in  towns. 

13  per  cent  of  the  Grange  halls  were 
in  the  country. 

Of  the  members,  72  per  cent  felt  the 
location  of  the  hall  had  no  effect  on 
attendance,  while  28  per  cent  felt  that 
it  did. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  cause  of 
such  a  large  percentage  of  our  younger 
members  not  showing  the  interest  in 
our  Granges  that  they  should,  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Grange  did  not 
offer  any  item  of  interest  to  them.  The 
survey  conducted  brought  out  very 
clearly  that  such  items  as  location  of 
Grange  hall,  condition  of  roads,  time 
of  meetings,  place  of  meeting,  etc.,  had 
very  little  if  any  effect  on  the  attend¬ 
ance.  However,  the  survey  did  show 
that  the  type  of  lecture  hour  and  the 
social  activities  carried  on  within  the 
Grange  did  have  a  direct  relation  to 
the  attendance,  especially  with  the 
younger  members. 

It  was  found  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
Granges  allowed  dancing  and  that  30 
per  cent  did  not ;  that  58  per  cent  al¬ 
lowed  card  playing,  that  42  per  cent 
did  not.  That  there  was  a  23  per  cent 
increase  in  membership  in  those 
Granges  -where  dancing  and  card-play¬ 
ing  were  allowed  as  part  of  the  social 
hour  over  those  Granges  that  did  not 


allow  such  activities  within  the  Grange. 
It  was  also  found  that  there  was  a  70 
per  cent  increase  in  membership  in 
younger  members  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  35  years  of  age  where  such  ac¬ 
tivities  as  dancing,  card-playing,  etc., 
were  part  of  the  social  hour  within  the 
Grange  compared  with  those  Granges 
that  did  not  allow  such  activities. 

Since  the  close  of  the  World  War  we 
have  noted  that  a  great  change  has 
come  over  the  younger  and  growing 
generation.  They  seem  to  crave  an 
action,  a  type  of  life  that  the  older 
generation,  especially  the  older  mem¬ 
bers  within  the  Grange,  look  on  with 
a  more  or  less  shocked  feeling,  and  a 
feeling  that  they  do  not  care  to  have 
the  younger  people  bring  such  social 
activities  within  the  walls  of  the 
Grange  hall.  I  could  never  see  just 
wherein  evil  had  any  greater  grasp  on 
me  at  the  close  of  an  interesting  social 
game  of  500  or  bridge,  or  after  an  en¬ 
joyable  evening  was  spent  at  a  respect¬ 
able  dance.  Our  younger  people  de¬ 
mand  such  a  social  life  today.  The 
greatest  service  the  Grange  can  offer 
is  to  act  as  an  association  whereby  the 
parents  and  children  can  meet  under 
one  roof  to  enjoy  a  good,  clean  social 
evening. 

Mothers  and  fathers,  is  it  not  a  great 
deal  nicer,  does  not  your  mind  feel 
easier  when  you  see  your  daughter  or 
son  enjoying  themselves?  The  Grange 
offers  a  means  whereby  the  parents  and 
children  may  be  brought  in  a  closer 
bond  of  friendship  than  ever  before. 
Why  not  open  the  doors  and  bring  the 
social  activities  a  little  more  up-to-date, 
so  that  we  can  offer  clean  attractions 
for  our  younger  members  and  make  the 
Grange  an  organization  that  will  func¬ 
tion  for  all?  ROBERT  M.  GOODIER. 

New  Jersey. 


Grain  Weevils  in  Kitchen 

How  can  I  get  rid  of  weevils  in  my 
kitchen  cabinet?  They  got  in  my  flour 
bin,  but  I  cleaned  the  flour  all  out  and 
now  they  are  in  my  dry  yeast,  cake 
flour,  cornstarch,  cornmeal  and  other 
cereals.  All  of  these  I  had  to  burn.  My 
cabinet  is  not  tight  enough  or  I  could 
use  cyanogas.  mrs.  j.  e.  o. 

Pennsylvania. 

Weevils  are  an  annoying  pest  to  any 
housekeeper,  and  may  cause  consider¬ 
able  loss,  but  in  the  household  they  are 
not  usually  difficult  to  control.  To  sur¬ 
vive,  they  must  have  access  to  a  liberal 
amount  of  food  for  an  extended  period. 
After  burning  infested  cereals,  such 
products  should  in  future  be  kept  in' 
tight  receptacles,  such  as  cans  or  jars 
with  screw  tops.  Do  not  leaA-e  dry 
groceries  undisturbed  for  any  length 
of  time.  Clean  out  the  cabinet,  and 
scrub  it  well  with  plenty  of  soap  or 
washing  powder.  Then  fumigate  with 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  This  chemical 
is  inflammable  and  explosive,  so  it 
must  not  be  exposed  to  light  or  fire.  It 
would  be  wise  to  paste  paper  over  any 
large  cracks  in  the  cabinet.  Put  the 
carbon  bisulphide  in  saucers,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  cabinet,  as  the  vapor 
is  heavier  than  air,  and  sinks  down. 
Leave  the  cabinet  closed  for  24  hours. 
We  would  not  use  cyanogas  in  a  dwell¬ 
ing  that  was  inhabited ;  there  is  great 
risk  of  harm  under  such  conditions. 

These  weevils  in  food  are  destroyed 
by  heating  the  material  to  150  degrees, 
and  holding  at  that  temperature  for 
four  or  five  hours.  If  it  is  practicable 
to  scald  the  infested  cabinet  with  water 
near  the  boiling  point  you  would  cer¬ 
tainly  destroy  the  weevils.  Our  only 
experience  was  in  a  flour  barrel,  which 
was  stored  in  a  dark  closet.  We  burned 
the  barrel,  and  then  scrubbed  the  closet 
thoroughly  with  hot  water  and  soap. 
We  had  no  further  infestation, 
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a  different  kind  of 

chain  store 


r^VERY  J.  C.  Penney 
C-'  Company  Depart¬ 


ment  Store  is  welded  to  local  needs  on  the  solid  anvil  of  Service 
Today,  as  in  1902  when  Mr.  J.  C.  Penney  opened  the  first 
store  of  what  is  now  a  Nation-wide  Institution,  the  policy  is 
to  serve  the  customer  well  and  save  him 
more.  Because  this  policy  has  been  rigid¬ 
ly  adhered  to  throughout  the  twenty- 
six  years  of  the  Company,  it  is  known 
as  a  different  kind  of  chain  store. 


^  ^  ^fhe  Street 
with  an  economy  center 
there  are  95 4  of  them  in  the  U.SJL 


].  C.  Penney  Company  Department  Stores,  with  Thrift  as 
the  guiding  spirit  of  all  Buying  and  Selling  plans,  are  essen¬ 
tially  Economy  Centers  of  their  individual  communities.  To 
see  how  much  can  be  put  into  a  community — rather  than  how 
much  can  be  taken  out — is  the  foremost  consideration  in  the 

operation  of  each  store. 


It  is  different  because  the  Merchant 
in  charge  selects  merchandise  from  a 
large  staff  of  expert  buyers  in  the 
world’s  markets  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  his  community — having 
financial  interest  in  his  store  he 


a 


naturally  is  keenly  interested  in  every 
civic  move  that  will  make  his  com¬ 
munity  a  better  business  place  and  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live — though 
strictly  local  in  its  Service  and  inter¬ 
ests,  it  brings  to  its  customers  the  far- 
reaching  advantages  of  National  buy¬ 
ing  resources. 

Dry 

Goods, 

Clothing, 

Furnishings 
and  Shoes,  for 
the  Entire  Family 


Examples — 

of  Economical  Shopping  at 
J.  C.  Penney  Company  Stores. 

Quality  goods  at  quantity  prices, 
built  to  service  specifications, 
famous  for  satisfaction  given. 

For  Women  and  Misses: 

445 — Silk  and  rayon  full  fashioned  hosiery, 

good  weight  .  .98 

447 — Silk-to-top  full  fashioned  hosiery,  medium 

weight  .  1.49 

449 — Pure  silk  full  fashioned  hosiery,  lisle  top.  1.49 
45  5 — Sheer  silk-to-top  full  fashioned  hosiery, 

chiffon  weight  .  1.49 

Hand-Bags  in  leathers,  fittings,  shapes  and 
colors  to  harmonize  with  new  Spring  outfits. 

For  Men  and  Young  Men:  .98,  1.98,2.98 

Suits  in  hard-finished  worsteds,  tweeds  and  cas- 
simcres — desired  models,  patterns  and  colors, 

19.75  and  24.75 

u  Work  Clothes  and  Footwear  for  farm  and  shop — the  kind 
that  helps  in  the  day’s  work  and  satisfies  the  pocketbook. 


You  will  be  pleased  with  the  values 
and  you  will  enjoy  its  “home  town” 
spirit  of  neighborly  helpfulness. 

Our  Spring  Store  News  Catalog  is 
ready.  It  tells  an  interesting  story  of 
Quality  and  Savings.  If  you  have  not 
received  your  copy,  please  write  for  it. 


quality — always  at  a  saving ** 


Home  Offices:  330  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City — 43  Stores  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Maine, 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  as  Follows — - 


New  York  Elmira 
Amsterdam  Geneva 
Auburn 
Cortland 
Corning 
Dunkirk 


Hornell 
Ithaca 
Little  Falls 
Newburgh 

■ 


Olean 

Oneonta 

Rome 

Watertown 


Salem 

Vineland 

Connecticut 

Danbury 


New  Jersey  Derby 
Bridgeton  Meriden 


Middletown  Lewiston 
Maine 
Biddeford 


Gardner 

Rumford  Greenfield 

Waterville  Leominster 

Calais  Massachusetts  Marlboro 

Caribou  Clinton  North  Adams 

Fort  Kent  Framingham  Taunton 


Webster 

Rhode  Island 


Concord 


Westerly 


Vermont 
Newport 
New  Hampshire  Rutland 
Berlin 
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Long  Acres 

[With  this  article  it  seems  timely 
again  to  say  that  we  do  not  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  opinions  of  our  cor¬ 
respondents,  but  in  this  particular  case 
we  could  hardly  be  expected  to  express 
any  radical  difference  of  opinion.] 

Raining  today,  a  cold,  drizzly  rain ; 
the  older  children  are  at  school,  the 
wife  has  gone  to  spend  the  day  with  a 
sister,  so  Calvin  and  I  are  holding  the 
fort  alone.  While  he  is  building  a  mar¬ 
velous  tower  with  his  tinker  toy  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  catch  up  with  some 
reading. 

Here  on  my  table  are  six  farm  pa¬ 
pers,  three  monthly  and  three  weekly. 
Suppose  we  analyze  them  a  little.  Here 
is  a  monthly.  The  publisher  seems  to 
have  a  political  bee  in  his  bonnet.  His 
editorial  writings  are  tinged  with  his 
political  beliefs,  until  they  irritate  rath¬ 
er  than  instruct ;  so  exit  number  one. 
The  second  monthly  is  an  uplift  maga¬ 
zine,  specializing  in  stories  of  farmers 
who  began  with  50  cents  and  in  three 
years  owned  half  the  county.  Those 
stories  have  a  back-handed  wallop,  be¬ 
cause  they  tend  to  make  us  who  are 
just  plugging  along,  doing  the  best  we 
can  with  what  we’ve  got  and  just  about 
two  shakes  ahead  of  the  wolf,  feel  like 
cheap  skates  and  failures.  I  read  the 
stories  more  for  amusement  than  in¬ 
struction,  but  often  do  not  read  them 
at  all ;  so  exit  number  two.  The  third 
monthly  is  the  best  of  the  three,  and 
really  good,  but  it  has  the  fault  com¬ 
mon  in  monthlies  of  being  too  long  be¬ 
tween  issues,  so  that  the  reader  loses 
interest  in  those  articles  which  come 
in  series. 

Now  for  the  weeklies.  The  first  is 
stiff  and  pedantic,  with  not  a  particle 
of  personal  appeal.  It  often  contains 
some  valuable  reading  matter,  but  its 
pages  are  pasted  together,  with  the 
paste  adhering  so  strongly  that  one 
cannot  read  the  matter  in  the  inside 
column  without  tearing  the  paper  apart. 
An  attempt  to  read  results  in  a  bunched- 
up  mess  of  pages,  which  is  so  irritating 
that  I  forego  trying  to  read  it.  Exit 
one  weekly.  The  second  is  a  friendly, 
chatty  paper,  but  it  is  printed  on  paper 
which  is  dark,  thin  and  brittle.  When 
one  reader  gets  through  with  it  the 
pages  are  invariably  cracked  and  torn. 
Exit  weekly  number  two. 

The  last  of  the  sextet  of  farm  papers 
is  our  own  R.  N.-Y.  The  paper  itself 
is  of  a  pleasing  whiteness.  The  print 
is  so  plain  that  every  part  of  the  paper, 
including  the  rather  fine  print  of  the 
classified  advertisements,  may  be  read 
with  ease  without  straining  the  eyes. 
The  leaves  fold  back  so  that  the  reading 
matter  of  the  inside  columns  is  readi¬ 
ly  available.  The  editorials  are  clean- 
cut,  incisive,  yet  couched  in  plain  lan¬ 
guage  without  frills  or  political  bias. 
Those  pungent  “Brevities”  down  in  the 
corner  make  interesting  reading.  We 
all  know  when  we  read  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  our  paper  that  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  order,  because  we  know  the 
firm  is  reliable  or  its  advertisement 
could  not  have  appeared.  Among  the 
most  pleasing  features  are  the  letters 
from  our  own  folks.  Somehow  I  feel  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  woman 
in  Tennessee.  I  almost  feel  that  I  could 
find  my  way  blindfolded  around  the 
farm  of  the  Pastoral  Parson.  In  days 
gone  by  I  could  shut  my  eyes  and  see 
Prof.  Massey’s  Maryland  garden,  or 
walk  in  spirit  and  sit  in  humble  grati¬ 
tude  and  close,  enduring  love  at  the 
feet  of  the  “Hope  Farm  Man.”  I  can 
feel  a  personal  kinship  with  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  rugged  New  England.  I  can  walk 
in  on  the  farmers  on  the  hill  farms  of 
New  York  and  join  with  them  in  cuss¬ 
ing  and  discussing  the  dairy  problems, 
because  we,  too,  here  in  Michigan,  must 
fight  to  save  our  rural  schools  and  fight 
against  the  awful  graft  of  cow-testing 
for  t.  b. 


Farm  Notes 

My  copy  comes  on  Monday  and  along 
with  it  my  weekly  church  paper,  the 
local  daily,  a  Chicago  daily  and  per¬ 
haps  a  letter  or  two.  My  first  grab  is 
for  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  don't  read  it  first, 
but  I  do  look  it  over  closely  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  good  things  to  come  after 
the  evening  chores  are  done. 

Now,  this  is  not  written  in  a  spirit 
of  flattery  or  even  of  praise,  but  just 
simple  appreciation  of  a  worthy  effort. 
I  want  the  men  who  do  the  mechanical 
work  of  our  paper  to  know  that  their 
work  is  of  the  best.  I  want  the  adver¬ 
tisers  to  know  that  I  have  implicit 
faith  in  any  ad  which  appears  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  I  want  the  editorial  writers 
to  know  that  their  editorials  are  read 
and  appreciated ;  but  over  all  else,  I 
want  our  folks  to  know  that  I  am 
mighty  glad  to  be  a  member  of  such  a 
friendly,  chatty,  worthwhile  family 
Yes,  folks,  come  right  in,  sit  down  and 
make  yourselves  at  home.  Excuse  me 
just  a  minute  while  I  get  some  Jona¬ 
thans  from  the  cellar  and  take  down 
the  popcorn  shaker.  Pick  up  your 
playthings,  Calvin  ;  we’ve  got  company, 
the  best  company  on  earth. 

Do  you  remember  ’way  back  when 
the  Weekly  Gazette  was  the  only  paper 


we  took,  and  we  went  once  a  week  to 
the  postoffice  and  privately  called  the 
old  postmaster  a  liar  when  he  said 
there  was  no  letter  for  us?  l.  b.  r. 


Red  Ants;  Tender 
Hydrangeas 

1.  What  is  the  best  method  of  control 
for  small  red  ants?  I  find  that  they 
destroy  a  great  many  of  our  flowers  by 
gnawing  at  the  roots  so  that  they  die, 
especially  Dahlia  roots.  2.  Do  you  think 
it  is  best  to  cut  Hydrangeas  to  the 
ground  in  the  Fall  for  over  Winter,  or 
would  you  prefer  to  cover  them?  We 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting,  but 
they  bloom  very  little,  sometimes  not 
at  all.  j.  m. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1.  The  small  red  ants  do  not  destroy 
flowers  by  gnawing  at  the  roots.  It  is 
evident  that  some  other  insect  is  at 
work.  Ants  are  a  nuisance  in  the  gar¬ 
den  because  they  carry  aphids  or  plant 
lice  from  plant  to  plant,  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  small  red  ants  do  this,  the 
usual  culprits  being  the  common  black 
ants,  but  they  do  carry  disease  germs 
and  are  troublesome  in  this  way.  They 
can  be  destroyed  by  using  bisulphide  of 
carbon  in  the  hill.  After  locating  the 
hill,  punch  a  hole  a  few  inches  deep  in 
the  earth  and  pour  in  half  a  cup  of  the 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  sealing  up  the 
hole  with  a  clod  of  earth.  The  vapor 
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will  suffocate  the  ants.  They  can  also 
be  poisoned  by  using  tartar  emetic,  one 
grain  of  the  poison  in  three  tablespoons 
of  sugar  or  fat.  The  red  ants  are  more 
attracted  by  lard  or  drippings  than  by 
sugar,  but  the  black  ants  prefer  the 
sugar.  It  is  evident  that  something 
else  is  attacking  your  plants,  and  it  is 
possible  that  either  wireworms  or  cut¬ 
worms  are  at  work.  You  can  often  find 
these  by  stirring  around  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  destroying  any  of  the 
worms  that  are  found. 

2.  We  think  it  is  preferable  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Hydrangea  over  the  Winter 
and  then  cut  down  the  growth  in  the 
Spring.  We  infer  that  you  are  referring 
to  Hydrangeas  of  the  Hortensis  type, 
which  are  somewhat  tender.  Usually  if 
the  old  growth  is  left  over  Winter  with 
a  little  protection  and  then  cut  down 
early  in  Spring  there  is  abundance  of 
bloom. 


“Where  did  the  car  hit  the  man?” 
asked  the  defendant’s  attorney  of  the 
attending  physician  at  a  damage  suit. 
“At  the  junction  of  the  dorsal  and  cer¬ 
vical  vertebrae,”  the  doctor  answered. 
“Just  a  moment,  please,”  a  juryman 
spoke  lip,  rising  from  his  seat.  “I’ve 
lived  in  this  country  nigh  on  to  40  year, 
an’  know  every  cross  road  for  miles 
around,  but  I  never  heard  of  no  such 
place  as  that.  I  believe  it’s  a  made-up 
case.” — Credit  lost. 


S 


Genuine 

Plate  Glass 

in  every 


Body  by  FISHER 

THERE  is  nothing  which  more  clearly  reflects  Fisher  quality  than  the  fact 
that  genuine,  selected,  polished  plate  glass  is  used  in  all  closed  Bodies  by 
Fisher. — You  will  quickly  realise  the  higher  quality  of  Fisher  bodies  if  you 
compare  the  richness  and  clearness  of  the  plate  glass  used,  with  the  lesser  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  “crystal  plate” — which  is  not  plate  glass  at  all. — The  plate  glass 
used  in  Fisher  Bodies  differs  from  common  glass  in  that  it  is  thoroughly 
ground  and  polished  on  both  sides,  providing  clear,  true  vision.  It  is,  of 
course,  far  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  “Crystal”  glass 
sometimes  distorts  the 
vision.  To  the  eyes 
which  look  through  it, 
objects  appear  distorted, 
taking  on  a  wavy  or  mis¬ 
shapen  appearance.  Dis¬ 
tortion  of  this  kind  is  un¬ 
pleasant,  and  sometimes 
dangerous. 


The  glass  used  in  Fisher  windows  and  windshields  is 
manufactured  by  the  National  Plate  Glass  Company,  a 
Fisher  unit,  one  of  the  world’s  largest  producers  of  gen¬ 
uine  plate  glass.  Its  main  factory  is  amid  the  white  silica 
sands  in  Ottawa,  Illinois.  Silica  sand  is  the  chief  ingre¬ 
dient  of  plate  glass.—  All  edges  are  ground  and  polished 
with  special  machinery  to  eliminate  all  roughness. 

V  _ , _ _ _ _ 
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Ss  Your  Old 
Pump  Handle 
Worth  $106=? 


EVERY  time  you  fill  a  pail 
at  the  old  pump,  remember 
that  for  $106  you  can  have 
running  water  in  your  home- 
dependable  water  service 
supplied  by  the  Doming 
Marvel  Electric  Water  System 
—  for  about  2  cents  per  day. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet  to 
ROOT,  NEAL  &.  COMPANY 
178-180  Main  Street  •  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
L.  F.  BEERS 

8  N.  Water  Street  •  Rochester  N.Y. 
J.  F.  CpNANT 

Railway  Terminal  Warehouse 
Green  Island  •  Troy,  New  York 
STEPHEN  B.  CHURCH 
Seymour  •  Connecticut 
CHARLES  J.  JAGER  COMPANY 
15  Custom  House  St.  *  Boston,  Mass. 
A1RD-DON  COMPANY 
Plattsburgh,  New  York 
RALPH  B.  CARTER  COMPANY 
126  Chambers  St.  ♦  New  York  City 

PUMPS 


IODays  Trial/ 


The  SHAW  Du -All  Tractor 


Gauge 


T' 

W  Try  It  at  our  risk  I  Write  for  Liberal  Trial  Offer  and  Low 
V  Direct-from-Factory^  Price.  The  SHAW  doea  every  farm 
I  and  garden  power  job  in  less  time,  with  less  labor.  Fine 
I  for  truck  gardens,  estates,  etc.  Kuna  belt  machinery. 
M  Walking  or  riding  types,  single  or  twin  engines.  2  speeds 
forward;  can  be  equipped  with  reverse. 

^  .wheel  regulates  depth  of  cultivating. 

Patented  * 
tool 

„  control. 

Free  Book 

tells  how  power 
farming  Baves  you 
money— no  obligation 
—postcard  brings  it. 

.THE  SHAW  MFG.  CO. 

14703  Front  St. 
'’Galesburg,  Kan. 


SQUEEZE 
DOLLARS 
FROM 
APPLES 
WITH 
A 

Farquhar 

Cider  Press 

PREPARE  NOW  TO  TURN  CULLS 
AND  SECONDS  INTO  MONEY 

Operate  a  Roadside  Market 

Apple  Growers  in  your  community  will  keep 
the  press  busy  through  the  entire  season— and 
you  will  have  a  profitable  income  each  year. 
Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels  of  cider  per  day 
— for  Roadside  Marketing,  the  Individual 
Orchardist  and  Custom  Pressing.  Full  line 
Cider  Press  Supplies. 

New  Catalog  No.  126  just  off  the  press.  Write 
today  and  learn  how  a  small  investment  will 
reward  you  handsomely. 

A.B.FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  Limited 

Box  130  YORK.  PA. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


Countrywide  Situation 

APPLES,  ONIONS  AND  POTATOES  IN  FAIRLY 

GOOD  CONDITION  ;  DAIRY  AND  POULTRY 

SUPPLY  GAINS  ;  FEEDS  HIGHER. 

The  market  situation  rather  favors  sell¬ 
ers  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Potatoes, 
onions  and  apples,  three  of  the  four  lead¬ 
ing  northern  lines  now  in  storage,  seem 
to  be  in  a  rising  position,  owing  to  mod¬ 
erate  supplies. 

Even  the  cabbage  market  picked  up  a 
little  in  some  cities  the  middle  of  the 
month.  If  the  holders,  now  mostly  in 
New  York  State,  would  give  half  of  their 
cabbage  to  dairymen,  the  rest  of  it  might 
be  well  worth  marketing!  although  it  is  a 
bit  too  late  in  the  season  now  and  south¬ 
ern  cabbage  already  makes  up  fully  half 
the  carlot  supply.  With  country  dealers 
paying  only  $6  or  $7  a  ton  for  good  stock, 
the  poor  lots  of  old  cabbage  should  be 
worth  about  as  much  for  making  milk. 

ONIONS  HIGHER 

Somehow  onions  have  worked  into  good 
market  position.  The  crop  was  a  big 
one,  but  some  was  poor  and  some  did  not 
keep  well.  Shrinkage  of  holdings  and 
rapid  shipment  to  market  lias  brought 
down  the  available  holdings  to  only  from 
3,000  to  4,000  cars  according  to  the  range 
of  the  various  estimates.  This  quantity 
ought  to  sell  out  clean  during  the  next 
month  or  two  before  there  are  many 
southern  new  onions  in  the  market.  Last 
years  the  first  Texas  and  Egyptian  onions 
arrived  the  last  part  of  March.  Soon 
there  were  plenty  of  both  kinds  and  old 
onions  which  had  touched  $4  per  100  lbs. 
began  to  sag  down,  although  not  many 
were  left  for  safe.  Present  rate  of  ship¬ 
ment,  about  100  cars  a  day,  ought  to  take 
care  of  the  situation  pretty  well,  perhaps 
at  rising  prices  for  good  hard  sound  stock, 
which  sells  now  according  to  average  of 
city  markets  at  about  $2.75.  Prices  have 
advanced  25  cents  or  more  in  February 
but  the  range  is  still  a  little  under  the 
range  in  late  February  last  year. 

POTATOES  FROM  FAR  WEST 

Prices  of  potatoes  too  are  now  fairly 
close  to  those  of  last  season,  especially  in 
eastern  markets.  Western  markets  have 
been  held  down  by  heavy  receipts  of  rath¬ 
er  low  average  grade  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region.  Idaho  alone,  has  per¬ 
haps  eight  to  ten  thousand  carloads  to 
ship.  That  region  must  be  reckoned  with 
right  along  in  future.  It  may  plant  less 
land  this  season  because  the  crop  did  not 
pay  .growers  any  too  well  at  50  to  90  cents 
per  100  lbs.,  sacks  and  all,  but  in  the  long 
run  there  may  be  more  and  more  pota¬ 
toes  from  the  Far  West  because  they  can 
be  raised  cheaply  enough  with  irrigation 
and  little  fertilizer,  to  pay  the  high  cost 
of  freight.  Lately  the  freight  charges  to 
their  southwestern  markets  have  been  re¬ 
duced.  Idaho  potatoes,  many  cars  of 
them,  have  been  shipped  East  this  season 
as  far  as  Boston  and  New  York,  the  best 
of  them  selling  high  at  the  same  time 
when  western  markets  were  glutted  with 
the  poorer  grades  not  worth  the  high 
cost  of  freight  to  the  East.  Most  east¬ 
ern  potatoes  except  Maine’s,  seem  to  be 
taken  chiefly  by  the  local  markets.  Long 
Island  has  gone  ahead  of  last  season’s 
carlot  output  and  as  usual  these  potatoes 
sell  at  the  top  of  the  market  in  New 
York. 

GOOD  APPLE  MARKETS 
Apples  are  rounding  out  a  good  enough 
market  season,  with  Baldwins  touching 
$7  in  Western  New  York  and  best  Wine- 
saps  $2.25  a  box  in  northwestern  pro¬ 
ducing  districts.  Even  the  English  mar¬ 
kets  have  been  reporting  fancy  prices  for 
Albemarles  and  a  few  favorite  kinds.  It 
has  been  a  help  to  the  apple  situation  that 
the  exports  were  kept  moving  over,  even 
when  they  did  not  pay.  Southern  fruit 
growers  have  been  getting  high  and  rising 
prices  for  oranges  and  grapefruit,  where 
not  injured  by  frost  and  not  too  small. 

Apple  holdings  in  February  cold  stor¬ 
age  are  reported  at  1,254,000  barrels,  9,- 
806,000  boxes  and  2,321,000  bushels  in 
baskets.  Box  and  basket  holdings  are 
about  as  usual  in  recent  seasons,  but 
there  is  scarcely  over  one-third  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  barrels.  The  whole  sit¬ 
uation  ought  to  work  out  all  right  for 
holders,  especially  those  who  have  good 
eastern  apples. 

CROPS  FOR  WINTER  CASH 

Eggs  are  not  coming  to  market  very 
fast  yet  and  storage  eggs  are  practically 
cleared  out  earlier  than  usual.  Prices 
are  going  down  of  course  but  the  market 
acts  well  for  the  time  of  year. 

Butter  and  cheese  prices  decline  slow¬ 
ly  with  increasing  supplies  but  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  bad.  Feeds  are  rather  costly 
now  compared  with  last  season  and  dairy¬ 
men  might  wish  for  more  ensilage  and 
clover  hay  to  cut  down  the  store  bills. 

Honey  production  and  sales  through 
mail  orders  seems  to  be  a  line  of  some 
importance  in  many  sections.  It  appears 
that  most  of  the  honey  holdings  in  the 
Northeast  and  South  have  been  sold  hut 
there  is  considerable  clover  and  other 
honey  remaining  in  the  Far  West.  Prices 
have  neither  gone  up  nor  down  this  Win¬ 
ter  and  the  level  has  not  been  high,  owing 
partly  to  cheapness  of  sugar.  Most  of  the 
demand  in  recent  years  seems  to  be  for 
separated  honey,  although  there  is  good 
sale  for  extracted  honey  mixed  with 
pieces  of  shell  or  comb,  a  popular  line  of 
trade  in  southern  markets.  Bees  have  be¬ 
gun  to  come  out  of  Winter  quarters  in 
the  South  and  seem  to  have  been  passing 
the  season,  although  prices  of  some  grades 
have  declined  slightly  the  past  month  or 
two.  G.  B.  F. 


MORE  PROFIT 


from  every  dollar 
invested  in  fertilizer 


THIRTY  PER  CENT 
BETTER  RESULTS  .  .  » 
Mr.  J.  S.  Massecar  of 
Shortsville,  Ontario  Co., 
N.  Y.,  says:  “We  consider 
your  ‘AA  QUALITY’  Fer¬ 
tilizers  are  preferable  to 
any  other  fertilizer  on  the 
market.  We  have  tried  out 
various  formulas  at  the 
urgent  request  of  dealers, 
but  with  inferior  results. 
We  claim  your  goods  grow 
30%  better  crop9  than 
other  goods  of  the  same 
analysis.  This  proves  that 
it  is  more  than  the  analysis 
shown  on  the  bag  that  pro¬ 
duces  cabbage  or  other 
crops.  Bowker  Fertilizer 
(‘AA  QUALITY’)  is  what 
we  want  and  we  will  have 
it.”  September  12,  1927 

YIELD  INCREASED 
THREEFOLD  .  .  .  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Haseley,  of 
Sanborn,  Niagara  Co., 
N.  Y.,  says:  “I  harvested 
and  sold  1,100  bushels  of 
very  choice  cauliflower 
from  2  acres  of  land  this 
year,  I  used  700  lbs.  of 
Lister  Fertilizer  (‘AA 
QUALITY’)  per  acre, 
which  I  am  satisfied  in¬ 
creased  the  yield  threefold. 
I  sold  the  crop  for  $1,650. 
The  buyers  claimed  my 
cauliflower  was  by  far  the 
best  on  the  market  both  at 
Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls. 
October  25,  1927. 

& 

RAPID  GROWTH 
BRINGS  PROFITS  .  .  . 
Mr.  Lewis  H.  Gasper  of 
the  Gasper  Farms,  Geneva, 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says: 
“Our  early  celery,  grown 
with  ‘AA  QUALITY’  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  brought  us  at  the 
rate  of  $8,000  per  acre. 
The  rapid  growth  made  on 
crops  grown  with  ‘AA 
QUALITY’  Fertilizers  has 
placed  your  fertilizers  in 
the  lead  in  our  opinion.” 
August  11,  1927, 


A  LMOST  without  exception,”  says  a  local  mer- 
chant,  “the  farmers  who  use  ‘  AA  QUALITY* 
Fertilizers  are  successful,  have  money  in  the  bank, 
and  make  substantial  profits.”  Why?  Because 
year  in  and  year  out,  regardless  of  weather,  pests, 
or  blight,  farmers  who  use  “AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizers  get  bigger,  better,  more  profitable  crops. 

Read  the  letters  in  the  next  column.  Hundreds 
of  other  farmers  say  the  same  thing.  Larger  yields, 
better  quality,  earlier  maturity — extra  profits  ob¬ 
tained  with  “AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers. 

These  fertilizers  have  produced  consistently 
profitable  crops  even  in  “bad”  seasons,  because 
famous  crop  and  soil  experts  have  provided  just 
the  right  balance  of  the  necessary  plant  foods  to 
maintain  continuous  growth  even  under  adverse 
conditions. 

Nothing  is  taken  for  granted  in  making  “AA 
QUALITY”  Fertilizers.  Their  plant-food  formulas 
are  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  each  crop  and  each  soil  condition.  Every  for¬ 
mula  is  checked  by  constant  field  tests. 

Each  batch  of  “AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  is 
subjected  to  thorough  laboratory  tests — tests  fully 
as  exacting  as  those  encountered  in  the  field. 

Over  sixty  years  of  experience  and  more  than 
sixty  years  of  successful  crop  production  are  back 
of  every  bag  of  “AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers.  Per¬ 
fect  mechanical  condition,  always.  Make  more 
money  from  every  dollar  invested  in  fertilizer  this 
season  by  using  “AA  QUALITY”  Brands  on  your 
crops.  It  will  pay  you  to  insist  that  your  dealer 
supply  you  with  “AA  QUALITY’*  Fertilizers. 

Our  “ Agricultural  Service  Bureau under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  ivill  be  glad  to 
ansiver  inquiries  about  crops,  soils  or  fertilizers. 
Send  for  our  Booklets.  Please  state  the  crops  in 
gvhich  you  are  interested. 


“AA  QUALITY” 

•  FERTILIZERS 

Made  only  by 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


“AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  are  made  by  the  world’s  largest  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turer  to  meet  a  sta  ndard  of  excellence  that  is  never  lowered.  Produced  in  32  modern 
plants  strategically  located  to  render  prompt  service. 

“THE  WORLD’S  BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST*’ 


Tt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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THE  CULTI-PACKER  IS  MADE  ONLY  BY  DUNHAM, 


EXCLUSIVE  DUNHAM  FEATURES 


Quick  Detachable  Wheels. 
Easily  removed  for 
straddling  corn  or  other 
row  crops. 


Automatic  Pressure  Control. 
Adjusts  itself  to  all  crop 
and  soil  conditions.  In¬ 
sures  easy  riding. 


Prices 

$55:31 

Formerly 
to  $210.00 

SUes  7,  8,  9  ft. 

t£ - — - 


FOR 

HORSES 

OR 

TRACTOR 


Lumps  Hinder  Plant  Growth 


IT  CULTIVATES.  Breaks 
crusts,  hinders  weeds,  resets 
roots,  makes  growth  more 
rapid,  saves  one  or  more 
shovel  cultivations. 


IT  PACKS.  Wheels  pene¬ 
trate  deeply,  close  up  air 
spaces,  make  compact  firm 
seed  bed.  Helps  control  Corn 

Borer. 


IT  MULCHES.  Rear  wheels 
6piit  ridges  made  by  front 
wheels,  plowing  and  replow¬ 
ing  the  field  to  form  a  loose 
mulch,  9aves  moisture. 


— Crush  Them 

iLumps  hinder  plant  growth.  Roots, 
which  cannot  penetrate  them,  must  go 
around.  This  loses  time  and  energy 
which  results  in  a  small  crop  yield. 

A  Culti- Packer  grinds  [these  clods  into 
fine  mellow  particles  ready  to  supply 
food  to  the  plant. 


The  Improved  Culti-Packer  is  sold  to 
you  ON  A  MONEY  BACK1 
GUARANTEE  by 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  &  COMPANY 

Chicago,  Ill.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

— or  write  to  the  address  below 
for  information 


THE  DUNHAM  COMPANY 

Berea  °hi» 

Since  1846 


FREE 

Write  for  “Soil 
Sense”  —  m  any 
helpful  farming 
hints. 


Weaf SMARTER'  SHOES’ 

in  perfect  comfort 

With  the  aid  of  Comfitapo  you  can 
have  smartly  clad, beautiful  feet  and 
enjoy  perfect  comfort  —  while 
your  stylish  new  shoes  are  f orm-  ■< 
ing  naturally  to  the  lines  of  you"* 
feet.This  marvelous, thin  med¬ 
icated  tape  protects  where  the 
■<— -, — r  -■  shoe  pinches,  rubs  or  binds. 

Widely  used  by  foot  specialists.  Guaranteed 
toend corns,  callouses,  bunions  by  absorbing 
hard  surfaces.  Ends  pain  instantly.  Send  J1L.  , 

huge  spool;  llliotueugmeu  ana  trying,  get  lull  letuiiu. 
COMFIT  APE  LABORATORY,  Dept.  2,  Burllntton.Vt. 

_  _ — » 


LIMESTONE  PULVERIZERS 

SWING  HAMMER  FEED  MILLS 

Sold  on  Easy  Terms 
WriteZfor  Free  Catalogue 

0.  B.  WISE  PULVERIZER  CO. 
KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


DEACONS, CALF  SKINS, HIDES  prices.  Write 

8.  H.  LIVINGSTON.  Sues.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Turn  Idle  Acres 

Into  Profit  and — 


on  Other  Disking  Jobs 


Turn  old  pasture  land,  hard  baked  bottom  land, 
cleared  wood  land,  drained  swamps,  etc.,  into  big 
crop  producing  acres  with  the  Clark  “Cutaway"  Bush 
&  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow. 

For  this  sturdy  machine,  with  its  extra  heavy  disks 
easily  and  Quickly  breaks  up  and  pulverizes  soil  that 
is  too  tough  for  the  average  plow  or  harrow. 

The  Clark  "Cutaway"  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Har¬ 
row  is  an  investment  that  pays  for  itself  many  times 
over  because  it  makes  productive  land  out  of  waste 
land.  Equipped  with  disks  of  cutlery  steel  heat 
treated  and  forged  sharp  for  better  work  and  longer 
service. 


For  all  tractors,  also  two  and  four  horses. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  FREE  book,  "The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage,"  prices  and  catalog  fully  describing  the  Bush 
&  Bog  Plow  and  other  Clark  "Cutaway"  farm  im¬ 
plements. 


Clctrlc^ 

*jtgaBgzsas3Br 

Mail  Coupon  for  free  information 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

39  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Send  me  your  FBEE  catalog,  prices  and  FREE 
book,  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage." 


Name 


Address 


Upon 
Delivery 

Lasticalf — the  lat¬ 
est  and  best  idea 

_  for  breeches.  Just 

slide  into  them.  That’s  all.  In 
bottom  (at  back)  is  inserted 
elastic  webbing.  Does  away 
with  nuisance  of  lacers.  Fit 
perfectly  anc?  comfortably.  Tell 
your  dealer  you  want  breeches 
called  Lasticalf.  Best  for  your 
work.  Write  for  details. 


Coats 

made  bij 

Drybak 

The  Drybak  Cor¬ 
poration,  makers  of 
the  famous  DRY¬ 
BAK  Hunting  Coats, 
offer  an  unusually 
good  and  practical 
coat  for  work  and 
outdoor  chores. 

No.  D  220 

Heavy  white  back 
denim  with  body  and 
sleeves  full  lined 
with  warm  blanket. 
Wide  collar  and1  band  of 
Line  corduroy.  Four  poc¬ 
kets,  one  with  flap  and 
one  combination  match 
and  pencil  pocket.  Rag¬ 
lan  sleeves  with  adjust¬ 
able  cuffs.  A  desirable, 
good  appearing  coat 
built  for  outdoors,  no 
matter  what  the  job  may 
he.  While  introducing  we 
will  sell  direct  if  your  deal¬ 
er  cannot  supply  you.  Spe¬ 
cify  No.  D  220  DRYBAK 
made,  stating  size,  and  give 
name  of  dealer. 

PAY 

$3.50 


The  DRYBAK 


93  WORTH  STREET, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Grafting  and  Budding 

Many  people  think  of  these  two  oper¬ 
ations  as  essentially  the  same  thing, 
and  practically  they  are,  as  they  pro¬ 
duce  about  the  same  result,  but  the 
time  or  season  for  doing  these  are  radi¬ 
cally  different,  as  grafting  should  al¬ 
ways  be  done  when  both  stock  and 
scion  are  nearly  or  quite  dormant. 
Grafting  is  therefore  usually  done  in 
Winter  and  budding  in  Summer,  or 
when  the  bark  “peels”  or  slips  freely. 
Roses  may  be  grafted  easily  on  wild  or 
dog  rose  stocks,  and  fruit  trees  on 
seedlings  of  the  same  family  are  gen¬ 
erally  worked  on  seedlings  raised  espe¬ 
cially  for  that  purpose.  Quite  a  mis¬ 
conception  exists  in  the  minds  of  many 
in  regard  to  the  influence  the  graft  or 
bud  has  on  the  tree  or  stock  that  it  is 
worked  upon,  and  this  brings  to  mind 
a  curious  thing  that  happened  some 
years  ago. 

A  neighbor  of  fine  character,  and 
who  I  know  to  be  absolutely  truthful 
at  all  times,  came  to  me  and  stated 
that  he  could  not  account  for  it  in  any 
way,  but  he  had  a  small  pear  tree  in 
his  garden  that  had  borne  pears  before 
but  that  year  had  borne  quinces.  On 
going  with  him  to  the  tree,  I  saw 
quinces  sure  enough,  but  a  close  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  tree  revealed  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  dwarf  tree  and  had  been 
grafted  on  a  quince  stock.  In  going 
through  with  the  plow  the  top  had  ap¬ 
parently  been  broken  off,  the  stock  had 
grown  up  strongly,  and  the  soil  being 
rich  it  had  fruited  with  quince  at  once. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  been 
had  at  different  times  as  to  how  far 
the  graft  variety  has  influenced 
the  stock,  but  many  careful  experi¬ 
ments  have  convinced  me  that  the  stock 
or  graft  has  very  slight  (if  any)  in¬ 
fluence  on  each  other,  except  as  to 
dwarfing  or  to  strength  of  growth.  If 
you  take  two  seedlings  of  the  same 
batch  and  graft  or  bud  one  on  the 
other  you  will  dwarf  the  growth  usu¬ 
ally  and  cause  an  earlier  bearing  of 
fruit  or  flower,  and  if  you  graft  on  a 
strong-growing  stock  you  will  get  natu¬ 
rally  a  stronger  growth  than  a  weak 
one,  but  I  think  it  beyond  any  dispute 
that  further  than  this  the  graft  or  bud 
does  not  change  the  stock  in  any  way. 
Some  few  years  ago  I  took  a  very 
strong-growing  scarlet  geranium  and 
grafted  it  with  quite  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  —  several  of  these  had 
handsomely  variegated  leaves — and  as 
the  plant  was  very  large  and  strong, 
being  several  years  old,  it  was  grafted 
and  regrafted  in  every  imaginable  way, 
with  the  idea  that  possibly  the  varie¬ 
gation  in  some  way  would  be  extended 
to  the  stock,  but  such  was  not  the  case. 
Each  kind  held  and  kept  its  character¬ 
istics  in  every  way,  and  there  was  no 
change  whatever  except  in  the  strength 
of  growth.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
obtain  a  Mrs.  Pollock,  Mountain  of 
Snow  or  an  ivy-leaved  L’Elegante  with 
the  strong  vigor  of  the  old  single  scar¬ 
let  varieties.  h.  w.  hales. 


That  Alfalfa  Valley 

Early  in  the  1880’s  my  brother-in- 
law,  W.  H.  Reed,  started  a  sheep  ranch 
in  Shirley  Basin,  which  is  a  valley  in 
Southeastern  Wyoming,  about  40  miles 
wide  and  60  to  80  miles  long.  My 
brother  in  Ohio  went  out  to  work  with 
him.  The  venture  failed  in  a  couple 
of  years,  owing  to  a  disease  that  got 
among  the  sheep  and  killed  them  off. 
My  brother  then  returned  to  Ohio.  A 
few  years  ago  he  met  a  man  from  that 
part  of  Wyoming  and  inquired  about 
Shirley  Basin.  He  was  told  that  nearly 
the  entire  valley  was  devoted  to  raising 
Alfalfa  for  seed,  there  being  just  enough 
moisture  from  the  Winter  snows  and 
Spring  showers  to  mature  the  one  crop. 

New  York.  e,  h,  o. 


What  is  RUST 

costing  You? 


HPEN  to  one,  if  you  use  galvanized 
fences,  rust  is  costing  you  anywhere 
from  $30  to  $100  per  year  for  replace¬ 
ments,  labor  and  damage.  But  if  you 
have  Leadclad  fences  (or  roofs)  the 
upkeep  cost  is  next  to  nothing,  for 
this  is  a  real  life-time  fence.  And  the 
first  cost  of  Leadclad  is  so  low  that 
you  can  actually  cut  your  fence  cost 
in  half  or  better. 


The  best  proof  of  “Leadclad”  dura¬ 
bility  is  furnished  by  farmers,  railroad 
companies,  and  others  who  have  used 
Leadclad  for  years  and  will  have  none 
other.  The  best  fence  “bargain”  ever 
offered  you  is  rank  extravagance  com¬ 
pared  with  Leadclad. 


FREE!  The  new’  Leadclad  catalog 
shows  how  you  can  have  Leadclad 
fences  and  roofs  at  practically  no  extra 
first  cost,  compared  with  ordinary 
short-lived  galvanized  stuff.  Get  the 
facts!  Every  farmer  should  have  this 
book.  Send  for  it! 


Leadclad  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  2-F  Moundiville,  W.  V». 


The  Avery  Steel  Separator  Is  ahead  of  the 
times— In  design — in  quality  —  in  the  work 
it  does  and  the  way  it  does  it.  It  set  a  rec¬ 
ord  for  sales  last  year  never  equaled  by  any 
thresher  company  in  the  first  year’s  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  model.  Learn  why  its  perfect¬ 
spaced  cylinder  shells  better  with  less  concave 
teeth —  why  the  spreading  comb  beater  and 
combination  adjustable  straw  rack  handles 
straw  faster  and  saves  better —  why  its  all¬ 
roller  bearing  drive  without  a  crankshaft 
makes  it  easier  to  handle  and  lighter  to  pull. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Learn  about  the  machine  that  broke  sales 
and  performance  records  —  get  all  the  facts 
and  figures;  also  get  tractor  catalog  on 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'T'hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Cistern  for  Water  Supply 

I  want  to  plan  a  cistern  supply  of 
potable  water  for  a  family  of  iive. 
Is  there  any  one  best  roofing  that  should 
be  used  for  such?  J-  h.  m. 

A  cistern  is  not  advised  as  a  source 
of  water  for  drinking  purposes  where 
a  suitable  well  can  be  drilled.  The  dis¬ 
advantages  are  many.  The  source  is 
unreliable,  the  water  is  warm  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  may  have  an  objectionable 
taste  and  odor  from  filth  from  the  roof 
or  from  the  growth  and  decay  of  cer¬ 
tain  organisms  within  the  cistern.  If 
these  things  are  prevented,  it  means 
constant  care  and  work,  for  unless 
properly  cared  for  and  kept  clean  a 
filter  may  become  a  source  of  danger 
rather  than  a  purifier  of  water.  It  may 
become  a  breeding  -  place  for  germs. 
With  these  things  in  mind,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
secure  a  good  well,  which  is  reasonably 
trouble-proof  if  put  down  properly  in 
the  first  place,  and  which  will  furnish 
a  lifelong  supply  of  pure,  cold  water 
for  drinking  and  cooking. 

For  laundry  purposes  a  cistern  is 
nearly  indispensable  where  the  well 
water  contains  minerals  or  is  “hard,” 
as  we  say.  Any  good  roof  will  be  satis 
factory,  provided  it  is  not  stained  with 
some  of  the  shingle  stains,  which  may 
dissolve  out  and  come  to  the  cistern 
with  the  roof  water.  Probably  a  clean 
metal  roof  is  best.  I  know  of  no  seri¬ 
ous  harm  resulting  from  the  use  of  the 
slate  -  coated  roofings.  Doubtless  the 
slate  particles  will  continue  to  wash  off 
to  some  extent  during  the  life  of  the 
roof,  but  they  are  simply  pieces  of 
stone  and  should  not  prove  harmful. 
An  automatic  switch  can  be  made 
which  will  discard  the  first  washing 
from  the  roof ;  a  float  in  a  barrel  can 
be  made  to  trip  a  weight  suspended  to 
the  switch  in  the  down-spout,  shunting 
the  water  to  the  cistern,  or  the  first 
water  can  be  led  to  a  hopper-shaped 
container  with  a  partition  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  This  is  balanced  on  the  bottom, 
and  as  it  fills  one  side  is  overbalanced 
and  tips,  discarding  the  first  water 
caught  and  making  the  connection  with 
the  cisteru  for  the  remainder. 

The  size  of  a  cistern  should  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  water  requirements,  and 
the  area  of  the  roof  used  as  a  source. 
A  family  of  five  will  use  approximately 
25  gallons  daily  where  water  is  used 
for  all  purposes,  and  a  3,000-gallon  cis¬ 
tern  would  carry  you  for  a  period  of 
approximately  34  days.  The  quantity 
of  water  that  you  may  be  able  to  catch 
can  be  determined  by  finding  the  hori¬ 
zontal  area  of  your  roof  in  square  feet, 
multiply  this  by  the  yearly  wet  weather 
rainfall  in  feet,  and  the  resulting  prod¬ 
uct  by  7y2.  The  result  will  be  gallons 
of  water  obtainable  from  your  roof. 
The  wet  weather  rainfall  can  be  se¬ 
cured  from  your  local  weather  bureau, 
and  is  probably  about  2 y2  ft. 

Four-inch  walls  would  be  rather  light 
for  a  cistern  of  this  size.  A  3,000-gal¬ 
lon  cistern  and  filter  is  described  in 
detail  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1448, 
which  you  can  obtain  from  your  Con¬ 
gressman  at  Washington  upon  request. 
In  this  type  the  filter  is  situated  above 
the  cistern,  wrhere  it  is  more  readily 
available  for  cleaning.  Also  filtered 
water  only  is  stored,  a  desirable  fea¬ 
ture.  The  bulletin  was  published  in 
1925,  and  the  cost  estimated  at  from 
$150  to  $250. 

A  concrete  cistern  affects  the  water 
for  a  time,  tending  to  make  it  hard,  but 
this  condition  gradually  wears  away. 
The  use  of  waterproofing  materials  is 
not  advised.  Make  a  rich  mixture  from 
clean,  well-selected  materials,  mix  it 
thoroughly,  using  as  small  an  amount 
of  water  as  possible  to  secure  a  work¬ 
ing  consistency.  Place  it  carefully. 
This  will  go  farther  toward  securing  a 
watertight  structure  and  at  less  cost. 

R.  h.  s. 


Worlds  Greatest  Value 
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Looks  it- Acts  it 


BENDIX 
4 -wheel  Brakes 


Extra  Large 
Balloon  Tires 


New  Vertical 
Radiator  Shutters 


Instrument  Panel 
with :  Motometer,  Gas 
Gauge,  Speedometer , 
Oil  Gauge,  and 
Ammeter. 


Wide 

Heavily  Crowned 
Penders 


Steel  Core,  Hard  Rub¬ 
ber  Steering  Wheel. 

Horn,  light  and 
throttle  controls  on 
the  wheel 


And  many  other 
FEATURES 


including — 

The  World' s  Famous 
SUPER-SIX 
MOTOR 


and  You  Can  Prove  It — 
Altogether  or  Part  by  Part 

The  New  Essex  Super-Six  is  a  delight  to  the  eye — Jn 
lines,  fine  exterior  appointment  and  careful  finish. 
Inside,  you  receive  an  immediate  impression  of  luxuri¬ 
ous  quality  enhanced  by  every  detail. 

The  high-backed,  form-fitting  seats  are  richly  uphol¬ 
stered.  Sitting  behind  the  new  slender  black  steering 
wheel  you  look  out  over  the  shining  beauty  of  cowl, 
hood,  saddle-type  lamps,  heavy  arching  fenders,  to 
the  winged  figure  that  expresses  the  spirit  and  fleetness 
under  your  hand.  And  before  you  is  the  handsome 
grouping  of  dials  and  meters  upon  the  new  ebony  in¬ 
strument  board.  Starter  and  electro-lock  are  here,  too. 

Bendix  four-wheel  brakes  give  positive  stopping  action 
and  a  sense  of  greater  security.  All  doors  are  weather- 
stripped.  The  body  is  of  silenced  construction.  And, 
withal — you  have  the  famous  Essex  chassis,  powered 
with  the  Super-Six,  high-compression,  high-efficiency 
motor  that  turns  waste  heat  to  power,  giving  brilliant, 
sustained  performance  never  before  known  in  this  field. 

To  see,  to  examine,  to  ride  in  the  New  Essex  Super- 
Six  can  bring  only  one  conclusion — it  is  the  World’s 
Greatest  Value — altogether  or  part  by  part. 

SEDAN  (4-door)  $795;  COUPE  ®745  (Rumble  Seat  $30  extra) 

COACH  5735 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  plus  war  excise  tax 

Buyers  can  pay  for  cars  out  of  income  at  lowest  available 
charge  for  interest,  handling  and  insurance 


HUDSON  MOTOR 


CAR  COMPANY 


DETROIT 
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1928  Wiard 


Light  Draft 

For  Fordson  and  Other 
Agricultural  Tractors 

1 

Operates  entirely  from  the  seat  so  easily 
your  boy  can  handle  the  depth  and  level¬ 
ing  levers  with  the  plow  in  motion. 

2 

It’s  the  plow  that  will  turn  over  two  14 
inch  furrows  in  the  spring  and  turn  them 
both  evenly  then  when  the  ground  is 
hard  plow  two  11  inch  furrows  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Yes  it  can  be  done;  adjusting  6 
bolts  does  the  trick. 

3 

Then  if  you  equip  with  Wiard’s  Neufang 
Safety  Spring  Trip  Hitch,  you  can  couple 
up  from  the  seat  as  easily  as  an  engineer 
couples  onto  his  train.  Not  only  that, 
but  you  can  also  adjust  the  hitch  from 
the  seat  for  any  side  hill  work. 

Send  for  the 
Big  Picture  Folder 

It’s  so  simple  and  easy  to  operate  and 
adjust  this  plow  we  can  tell  the  whole 
story  with  8  or  10  pictures. 

Write  also  for  prices  and  name 
of  nearest  Wiard  dealer 

WIARD  PLOW  COMPANY 

BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 
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HAND,  SULKY  AND  TRACTOR 

PLOWS 
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can  double  your  crop  yield  by 
inoculating  your  eeed  with  a 
bushel  size  of 

Nitro  Sulfo  Culture 

NOW  ONLY  25c. 

Enough  to  prove  to  yourself  how 
efficiently,  cheaply  and  easily  you  can 
get  nitrate  fixed  from  the  air,  by  this 
new  powerful  combination  of  azoto- 
bacters  and  legume  bacteria. 

Better  Than  Nitrate  of  Soda 

Increases  Crops — Enriches  Soil 

Nitro  Sulfo  Culture  makes  good  toil  from  poor 
soil,  matures  plants  earlier  and  growl  more  to  the 
acre.  It  is  guaranteed  to  do  its  work  and!  it  ready 
for  use.  INVESTIGATE! 

I  - - - -  1 

I  □  Send  me  free  printed  matter. 

*  LJ  Send  me  25c.  bushel  size  of  Nitro  Sulfo 

!□ 
i 
i 


Culture.  1 

Send  me  “  Earp  Thomas”  Soil  Tester  I 
which  shows  whether  soil  it  good  for  | 
alfalfa,  corn,  grass,  clover;  Neutral  or  . 
Acid.  Price,  $5.00.  Dept.  R.N.Y.  * 


EARP  LABORATORIES 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


Oimstead  Boilers-. 

FOR  PASTEURIZING  |  BURNS  WOOD 
AND  STERILIZING  |  OR  COAL 

For  steam  or  hot  water  for 
anypurpose  or  at  anytime. 

The  Safe  Steam  Boiler  will  burn 
cobs  or  stalks.  Automatic 
damper  regulator,  etc.  Re¬ 
pairs  quickly  and  easily 
made  by  owner.  Furnished 
with  acompleteequipment 
of  fittings  and  fixtures. 
With  or  without  engine. 
Economical,  Quickly  buys 
itself.  3  to  30  H.  P.  Send 
for  our  free  complete  cata¬ 
log  of  rigs. 

ONTARIO  IRON  WORKS 

PULASKI,  N,  V,  J 


Materials  AH  Kinds 

C.O.D.  "Pulverized  Oats.  S52.00  ton.  Write  for  prices. 
Agents  wanted.  ALLEN  CHEMICAL  CO., Pittstown, N-  J. 


Horticultural  Notes 


Marketing  the  Eastern 
Grape  Crop 

Part  II 

In  seasons  of  high  yields  it  was 
rather  common  at  certain  periods  of 
the  shipping  season  to  be  informed  that 
no  cars  were  available  on  switch,  yet 
the  markets  at  the  other  end  were  keen 
to  get  grapes.  For  several  seasons 
there  have  been  no  car  shortages  in 
“the  Grape  Belt.”  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  one  or  two  men  speaking  for  500 
would  be  heard  much  more  attentively 
than  an  individual  speaking  alone  for 
his  own  interests.  Another  disrupting 
influence  in  the  orderly  marketing  of 
agricultural  products  is  the  embargo. 
It  has  occurred  year  after  year  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  large  terminals,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  without  justification,  except  that 
the  trackage  was  filled.  The  order  ap¬ 
parently  had  gone  forth,  “first  come, 
first  served.”  If  California  filled  the 
tracks  with  grapes  in  Pittsburgh,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  or  Boston  first,  the  others  had 
to  wait.  In  1926  the  grape  co-operatives 
Were  able  to  conclude  an  agreement 
with  the  railroads  concerned,  whereby 
grapes  shipped  from  eastern  points 
were  to  be  pro-rated  as  to  trackage 
with  California,  and  as  a  result  addi¬ 
tional  trackage  became  available  for 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan 
grapes.  The  loss  of  one  or  more  mar¬ 
kets  for  several  days,  especially  when 
the  trade  is  anxious  to  buy,  means 
much  in  the  movement  of  a  crop  that 
is  usually  harvested  and  marketed 
within  a  period  of  six  weeks. 

The  grape  co-operatives  of  Western 
New  York  are  keenly  active  in  securing 
and  maintaining  equable  freight  rates, 
equable  as  compared  with  costs  per 
ton-mile  of  other  farm  products  of  like 
perishability  from  other  States.  After 
several  years’  activity  the  grape  grow¬ 
ers  of  California  have  succeeded  in  se¬ 
curing  for  themselves  a  marked  reduc¬ 
tion  of  rates  on  grapes  destined  for 
eastern  markets.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  reduction  is  not  all  that  was  re¬ 
quested,  yet  the  success  in  this  effort 
is  quite  likely  to  encourage  further  at¬ 
tempts.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
California  growers  were  already  fa¬ 
vored,  the  concerted  action  of  their 
organization,  in  conjunction  with  the 
backing  of  business  interests,  including 
some  of  the  larger  banking  institutions, 
brought  some  consideration.  The  grape 
growers  of  California  could  not  have 
accomplished  this  without  organized 
effort.  The  differential  between  freights 
of  the  East  and  West  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  single  factor  in  keeping  eastern 
grape-growing  on  a  profitable  basis.  At 
the  two  hearings,  one  in  California  and 
the  other  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the 
grape  growers  of  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  were  represented  through  their 
co-operative  organizations.  That  they 
lost  the  first  battle  reflects  no  discredit, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  fact  that 
they  were  there  to  fight  for  fair  play 
should  serve  as  a  real  example  of  what 
co  -  operation  means.  No  individual 
grower  could  spare  the  time  nor  the 
money  to  protest  at  either  hearing. 

a 

As  these  words  are  written,  and  be¬ 
fore  they  will  have  been  published,  a 
hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  be  held  at  Westfield, 
N.  Y.  The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is 
to  secure  a  reduction  in  freight  rates 
on  Western  New  York  grapes  destined 
for  eastern  markets.  It  may  prove  a 
surprise  to  many  that  California  can 
ship  grapes  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  a  much 
lesser  rate  than  Concords  can  be 
shipped  to  California.  Many  other  dis¬ 
criminations  exist.  The  protestants  at 
Westfield  are  the  representatives  of  the 
different  grape  co  -  operative  associa¬ 
tions  of  Western  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Of  course,  all  shippers  will 
be  governed  by  the  results  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  handed  down. 

That  a  co-operative  association  can 
handle  damage  claims  more  success¬ 
fully  and  expeditiously  than  an  indi¬ 
vidual  has  been  demonstrated  again 
and  again  during  the  existence  of  the 
grape  organizations.  In  fact,  there  has 
for  some  cause  or  another  been  a  lesser 
number  of  claims  presented. 

For  some  years  grape  juice  made 
from  the  best  grapes  was  subjected  to 
a  government  tax,  while  synthetic  bev¬ 
erages  which  contained  no  pure  fruit 
juice  whatever  went  untaxed.  The  or¬ 
ganizations  of  grape  growers  concen¬ 
trated  their  energies  against  this  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  the  tax  was  finally 
taken  off.  But  while  the  tax  was  legal¬ 
ized  the  consumption  of  grape  juice 


rapidly  lessened.  It  is  only  within  the 
past  few  years  that  the  return  toward 
normal  consumption  made  much  gain. 

THE  STANDARDIZATION  AND  GRADING  OF 

AMERICAN  GRAPES 

The  grape  co-operatives  and  some  in¬ 
dividual  shippers  of  Chautauqua  and 
Lake  Erie  grapes  have  during  the  past 
few  months  taken  the  initiative  in  for¬ 
mulating  plans  for  the  standardization 
and  grading  of  all  grapes  shipped  from 
“The  Belt.”  Three  possible  sets  of 
standards  offer  themselves  for  consid¬ 
eration — namely,  the  voluntary  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  U.  S.  grades,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  arbitrary  standards  as  agreed 
upon  by  all  concerned,  or  the  adoption 
of  some  standards  fixed  by  State  law. 
Which  plan  will  first  be  put  in  effect 
is  problematical,  but  all  concerned  are 
agreed  that  State  standardization  fixed 
by  law  must  eventually  come.  As  the 
New  York  apple  packing  law  had  to 
be  fathered  by  organization,  so  it  seems 
must  be  the  grape  standardization  law. 

Perhaps  the  standardization  of  grapes 
offers  more  complexities  than  did  the 
apple  packing  law,  yet  it  is  felt  that 
such  a  law  can  be  justly  and  fairly 
framed.  Grape  standards  deal  directly 
with  quality,  but  its  value  to  the  grower 
consists  in  its  effects  on  prices  and, 
what  is  more  pertinent,  on  the  quantity 
sold  because  of  a  standard  quality.  “A 
standard  may  be  set  so  high  that  many 
grapes  will  be  excluded  from  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  which  the  consumer  would  pay 
a  fair  price,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  might  be  set  so  low  that  the  grapes 
offered  would  disgust  the  prospective 
purchaser.  And  in  consequence  the 
market  lost  for  future  years.”  “The 
best  standard  is  that  which  includes 
the  fewest  poor  grapes  and  excludes 
the  fewest  good  ones.”  The  legal  mini¬ 
mum  standard  should  be  set  for  that 
stage  of  ripeness  at  which  the  fruit  can 
be  eaten  or  otherwise  used  satisfactor¬ 
ily.  Color,  bloom  and  size  of  berry ; 
size  and  compactness  of  cluster ;  sweet¬ 
ness,  acidity  and  flavor  must  be  consid¬ 
ered,  while  freedom  from  insect  and 
fungus  injuries  are  requisite  for  No.  1 
fruit.  One  of  glaring  abuses  practiced 
by  but  a  very  few  growers  fortunately, 
but  which  nevertheless  has  had  a  wide 
and  very  injurious  effect  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  is  the  harvesting  of  grapes  before 
they  are  well  colored  and  before  they 
have  even  attained  a  fair  percentage  of 
sugar.  Those  who  habitually  do  this 
are  instigated  by  the  prospect  of  high 
selling  prices  early  in  the  season.  Some 
have  even  been  advised  by  the  shipper 
to  harvest  early ;  these  are  the  bell¬ 
wethers,  as  it  were.  If  a  standardiza¬ 
tion  act  regulates  this  one  abuse  alone 
it  will  have  justified  itself. 

SOME  ESSENTIALS  FOR  SUCCESSFUL 
CO-OPERATION 

One  of  the  most  important  essentials 
for  success  with  fruit  growers’  co-oper¬ 
atives  is  in  the  volume  of  business  that 
is  available  in  a  given  area.  This  does 
not  imply  that  it  is  a  desirable  end 
that  a  co-operative  should  include  a 
great  percentage  of  the  individuals 
growing  one  certain  crop  in  a  commu¬ 
nity.  Too  large  an  organization  is  un¬ 
wieldy  and  frequently  resolves  itself 
into  cliques  and  groups.  A  single  or¬ 
ganization  of  most  of  the  growers  of  a 
section  might  result  in  the  use  of  the 
co-operative  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
inferior  products.  Besides,  there  are 
many  individuals  who  are  not  co-opera¬ 
tors  at  heart,  nor  will  they  ever  be. 
They  jump  first  one  way  and  then  the 
other.  If  selling  prices  are  higher 
through  the  shipper  than  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  they  go  out,  and  when  the  re¬ 
verse  is  true  they  are  clamoring  for 
membership.  Perhaps  the  most  humor¬ 
ous  incident  that  has  come  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  writer  is  the  one  of  the 
grower  who  had  always  sold  to  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  or  to  the  shipper  for 
cash  or  on  connsignment.  This  person 
could  not  sell  any  more  grapes  through 
the  shipper  because  of  a  tremendous 
crop,  but  was  finally  induced  to  haul 
to  a  manufacturing  plant,  being  as¬ 
sured  that  the  pool  price  of  the  co-oper¬ 
ative,  which  was  under  contract  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  same  factory  with  a  specified 
tonnage,  would  be  paid  him.  The  pool 
price  was  low  for  all  its  members  at 
the  particular  time,  but  this  individual 
became  very  much  incensed  because  the 
pool  price  received  was  not  higher  and 
blamed  the  organization  for  it,  although 
not  a  member  of  it.  It  is  very  obvious 
that  such  have  no  place  in  a  farmers’ 
co-operative.  f.  e.  gladwin. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Saves  crops 

from 

damage 


Hotkaps  Get 
You  to  Mar¬ 
ket  Earlier 

F  _  „  TJ  i  ^  Hotkaps  are  miniature 
ror  mgner  paper  hothouses  that 

Prices,  too. 


protect  each  plant.  One 
man  can  set  over  3,000 
per  day. 


HERE  is  a  modem  invention  that 
pays  growers  two  ways.  First, 
Hotkaps  protect  your  crops  against 
frost,  wind,  hail,  rain,  ground  crusting, 
and  insects.  And  —  second,  Hotkaps 
make  crops  yield  more  per  plant  and  ma¬ 
ture  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier 
for  higher  market  prices! 

Thousands  of  growers  last  year  made 
capital  from  Hotkaps.  Their  testi¬ 
monials  and  names  may  be  had  on  re¬ 
quest.  Your  nearest  seed  dealer,  too, 
knows  about  them.  Ask  him  or  write 
Hotkap  Mfg.  Div.,  Germain’s,  Dept. 
F-1603,  747  Terminal  St.,  LosAngeles, 
for  free  booklet  and  descriptive  details. 

Plan  to  add  extra  profit  to  your  crop 
this  spring  with  Hotkaps! 


Germaco 


Rats  can’t  escape  the  pest-poison, 
ing  gas  that  penetrates  the  run¬ 
ways  when  you  use 


“A”  DUST 

The  unfailing,  easy,  economical 
way  of  getting  rid  and  keeping  rid 
of  rats.  Just  as  effectively  kills 
groundhogs,  prairie  dogs,  moles, 
ants,  etc. 

If  you  haven’t  a  nearby  dealer, 
send  us  your  order  for  combi¬ 
nation  offer:  1-lb.  canCyanogas 
“A”  Dust,  one  No.  1  Cyanogas 
Duster.  $2.15,  express  collect. 


Write  for  folder  A.-2 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  CO., 
INC. 

535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
420  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, Mo. 


Sow  Your  Grass  Seed  Evenly 

Thojupson’eJWheclbarrow  Grass  Seeders  enable  yon 
to  sow  your  grass  seed  evenly.  No  bunching.  Saves  Seed. 
Improves  catch.  Wind  does  not  bother.  Easily  sows  40 
acres  a  day.  Over  300,000  in  use.  Easy  to  operate.  Quickly 
set  to  sow  different  amounts  and  different  kinds  or  seeds. 
Pays  for  itself  in  a  single  day.  Free  illustrated  circular 
also  shows  spreaders  for  fertilizer  or  calcium  chloride 


0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS.  Box  11,  Ypsilanti.  Mich. 


NEW  CATALOG  OF 
ARMY  GOODS  BARGAINS 

Shirts,  Pants;  Boots, 
Shoes,  Blankets;  Tents, 
Guns,  Harness,  Tools,  Etc. 
Government’s  sacrifice  saves 
you  money.  Write  for  copy. 


NAVY  SUPPLY 

CURvW&rtT  _  C3WBUSHC  6  BOO 

130  Richmond,  Vi 


300 BEST  BOOKS 

coveringt  he  whole  range  of  human 

thought,  from  Art  to  Zoology  including 
fiction  and  reference  books  are  listed  in 
our  new  Reading  Guide,  “My  Books.” 
Every  one  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
library.  To  read  wisely,  consult  this 
u?'!I.Ve  booi£i  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
or  10  cents  (stamps  or  coin)  to  cover 
part  of  cost. 


Muuazin*  Subscriptions  at  Unusual  Rates 

New  Vorfr  Publishing  Co.,  Dee u  124-fc  2$  Oominitk  SL,  H.V. 
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Notes  from  a  Jersey  Garden 

The  snow  which  came  the  other  clay 
was  certainly  one  of  the  wettest  that 
the  writer  ever  observed.  All  the 
pendulous  shrubs  and  evergreens  were 
bent  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  it 
seemed  at  one  time  as  if  they  would  al¬ 
most  be  destroyed  or  all  their  sym¬ 
metry  lost  by  breaking.  When  Old  Sol 
however,  made  his  appearance,  coupled 
with  a  good  sharp  wind,  they  seemed 
to  get  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  this 
morning  are  beginning  to  stiffen  up 
considerably.  There  is  no  question  as 
to  the  benefit  of  snow  to  the  ground  as 
far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  and  if 
ve  do  have  considerable  discomfort  at 
times  it  is  a  satisfaction  that  it  all 
comes  out  right  at  the  end. 

There  are  some  things  about  nature 
that  are  apparently  very  puzzling,  and 
one  of  these  questions  that  scientists 
have  never  been  able  to  settle  is  the 
length  of  vitality  in  seeds  of  different 
kinds.  Why  is  it  that  a  field  or  gar¬ 
den  will  produce  one  kind  of  weeds  one 
year  and  another  the  next?  How  long 
will  different  seeds  remain  in  the 
ground  ready  to  grow?  Then  again, 
why  is  it  that  some  will  not  germinate 
at  all  if  kept  for  any  considerable  time, 
while  others  will  readily  germinate  and 
grow  even  if  kept  for  years?  One  in¬ 
conceivable  thing,  seem  to  me,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  statement  of  an  apparently 
reputable  seedsman  lately  that  some 
seeds  which  will  not  grow  the  second 
or  even  the  third  year  will  germinate 
if  kept  (not  sown)  after  three  or  four 
years.  If  this  theory  is  accepted  would 
we  not  be  swamped  with  old  seed  of 
all  kinds?  Good  fresh  seeds  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  to  be  the  best  at  all  times, 
and  notwithstanding  all  statements  to 
the  contrary,  only  such  seeds  will  ever 
be  knowingly  purchased  by  me. 

There  are  apparently  some  very  good 
novelties  offered  in  the  catalogs  this 
year,  both  in  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds,  and  some  that  are  several  years 
old,  but  are  only  just  getting  their 
merits  known.  One  of  the  latter  is  the 
Coeozelle  or  Italian  squash,  although 
this  grows  and  seems  more  like  a  large 
cucumber  or  vegetable  marrow.  Its  ex¬ 
quisite  flavor  and  dwarf  compact 
growth  should  make  it  much  better 
known  than  it  seems  to  be. 

Among  flower  seeds  are  the  Siberian 
wallflower.  Cheiranthus  Allioni,  with 
its  flowers  of  an  exceedingly  striking 
orange  yellow ;  it  is  easily  raised  and 
is  a  decided  acquisition.  Last  season 
I  raised  a  number  of  large  mignonettes 
of  different  kinds  and  after  a  thorough 
trial  of  all  must  say  that  the  smaller 
kinds,  such  as  Golden  Queen  and  other 
sweet-scented  varieties,  are  to  my  mind 
much  to  be  preferred.  Iu  the  well- 
known  flower  it  seems  that  the  more 
we  increase  the  size  of  the  flowers  the 
more  we  lose  the  perfume,  and  I  think 
therefore  the  name  mignonette  should 
be  reserved  for  the  small  sweet-scented 
varieties  entirely  and  the  name  Reseda 
for  the  larger  ones. 

This  season  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  have  a  few  muskmelons  of  the  Jen¬ 
nie  Lind  if  I  can  possibly  get  the  seed 
true.  While  these  melons  are  extreme¬ 
ly  small  in  size  the  flavor  is  such  that 
when  one  gets  used  to  them  they  do 
not  want  any  other  kind,  and  serves 
to  illustrate  the  saying  that  “the  most 
valuable  goods  are  always  iu  small 
parcels,”  and  it  is  certainly  so  with 
many  of  our  flowers  and  fruits.  One 
has  only  to  remember  the  Seckel  pear 
and  the  tangerine  orange  as  an  apt 
illustration  of  this.  Why,  however,  if 
the  theory  of  evolution  is  true,  have 
these  not  “evoluted”  into  very  large 
kinds?  Our  natural  laws  seem  to  be 
such  that  compensation  or  balance  so 
to  speak  seems  to  be  always  the  case, 
and  plants  or  animals  deprived  of  one 
quality  often  make  it  up  with  another. 

H.  W.  HALES. 


The  plate  glass  test — This  glass  was  pressed  against  a  Goodrich  Silvertown 
till  the  tread  flattened  as  it  would  flatten  against  the  road.  Note  how  the 
center  grooves  can  close  up,  when  the  tire  is  under  load. 


!r 


See  What  Happens 

when  S ilver towns  meet  country  mads 


Balloon  tires  are  soft.  They  yield.  Their 
tread  flattens  against  the  road.  The  center 
compresses,  letting  the  "shoulders”  of  the 
tread  come  down  to  the  ground. 

Simple  facts — but  what  a  tremendous  effect 
they  have  on  mileage! 

Suppose  the  center  could  not  yield.  Sup¬ 
pose  it  had  bulky  masses  of  rubber  where  it 
should  be  flexible.  Then  it  would  crowd  the 
surrounding  rubber  out  of  shape.  It  would 
distort  the  shoulder  rubber.  And  uneven, 
choppy,  wasteful  wear  would  be  the  result. 

But  Goodrich  Silvertowns  have  the  successful 


Goodrich 


hinge-center  tread  design.  Triple-grooved, 
easy-flexing  center.  Massive  "shoulders.” 
No  crowding.  No  distortion.  No  "piling 
up”  of  rubber  can  cause  premature  wear. 

You  get  the  full  service  which  correct  de¬ 
sign  and  skillful  curing  have  put  into 
Goodrich  Silvertowns. 

They  are  bonded  together  by  Water-Cured 
rubber — toughened  to  remarkable  uniform¬ 
ity  by  application  of  heat  from  outside  and 
inside  both,  instead  of  from  outside  only. 

Added  to  this  extra  toughening  process, 
there  is  the  equalized  strength  of  5,000 
stretch  -  matched  cords.  Three 
vital  features  combine  to  give  you 
long  and  carefree  mileage. 

The  B.  f.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company 

Established  1870  Akron,  Ohio 

In  Canada:  Canadian  Goodrich  Co.,  Kitchener,  Ont. 


Listen  In  every  Wednesday  night,  Goodrich 
Radio  Hour  9:30  P.  M.  Eastern  Standard 
Time,  over  WEAF  and  the  Red  Network. 


Silvertowns 

"  BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN” 


HAUCK  “One  Man’’  Weed  Burners 

The  Modern,  Sure  Way  to  Kill  Weeds 
Use  kerosene  and  burn  them  green — seeds 
and  stalks.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  half  old 
methods.  Used  by  road  commissioners,  coun¬ 
try  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers.  Does  3 
men’s  work.  Write  for  booklet  and  details. 
H«nrK  MFG.  CO..  123  lOlhSt..  BROOKLYN.  N.  T. 

i.iv-it-a 


$***  Power  Cultivator 

wssesm  AU-Purpose,  Sturdy 

W  oriu  drive  insures  full  delivered  power 
to  traction  wheels.  Plows,  Discs,  Har¬ 
rows,  Digs  Potatoes,  landscape  work, 
Heavy  or  Light  cultivating— Fast  or  { 

slow.  4  H.P.  4-Cycle  Air  Cooled,  Dust  Proof 
Operation  easy  and  simple.  Belt  Pulley.  <  v 
Takes  care  of  1  to  10  acres.  Dealers  write.''* 

PIONEER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

716  74th  Avenue  West  Allis,  Wisconsin 


The  most  valuable 
implement  on  your 

farm 


Planet  Jr.  No.  1 7 
Single  Wheel  Hoe 


npHIS  Planet  Jr.  No.  17  Single  Wheel  Hoe  is 
useful  every  day  of  the  growing  season.  It 
cuts  hours  off  the  time  of  hoeing.  It  plows,  cul¬ 
tivates,  weeds,  ridges,  furrows — in  fact  does  all 
the  tillage  work  in  even  the  largest  home  garden. 
It  does  away  with  the  back-breaking  drudgery 
of  the  old  hand  hoe.  Does  a  better  job,  too — 
closer,  cleaner  and  deeper.  It  earns  back  its  first 
cost  many  times  over  the  first  season,  and  gives 
you  the  farm  home’s  rightful  privilege — to  enjoy 
to  the  full  the  fat  of  the  land. 


Every  farm  should  have  a  garden— 
every  garden  a  Planet  Jr.  Write  for 
catalog  and  our  free  garden  booklet 
Home  Gardens — How  to 
‘Grow  What  You  Eat "* 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept,  38-D  5th  8C.  Glenwood  Ave.,  Phila. 


tivating,  Spraying  and 
Lawn  Mowing — at  such 

big  taring  of  time  and  energy.  At¬ 
tachments  instantly  interchangeable. 

New  improved  Tools,  Arched  Axle,  Tool 
Control,  Power. Turn,  Snappy  Powerful  Mo¬ 
tor,  Pulley  for  Belt  Work — and  many  other 
features. .  Has  solved  the  labor  problem  of 
thousands  of  gardeners,  florists,  poultrymen* 
nurserymen  and  suburban  farmers.  ,  Tima 
Payment  Plan.  .Write  Today  for  64  page 
booldet-  v  GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

723  Park  Street 
PORT  WASHINGTON.  Wl£ 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

]A  Practical  Proven  Power 
I  Cultivator  for  Gardeners, 

I  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

IFlorists,  Nurserymen  . 

[Fruit  Growers,  Country 
Instates  and  Poultrymen. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1  1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


C«talog( 

Free 


Walsh  Garden  Tract®!* 

and  Power  Mower 

Plows, Seeds, Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

>ForGardaers,Florists,Fruitmen-Walk&Rida 
SPECIAL.  FACTORY  PRICE 

^Slngle&T  wiuM  ot-or-Bel  t  J  obs.  Catalog  Ere  a 

^MfALSH  (MOTOR  C0.™“fXS,“!lE 
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How  to 


an  old  home  and  fywcWffl&f 


YOU  may  now  own  or  easily  acquire 
an  old  house  in  a  desirable  location 
that  would  make  a  delightful  new 
home  if  you  could  change  its  appear¬ 
ance  and  remodel  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Let  our  Remodeling  Service  Department  help  you 
without  charge.  Send  a  snapshot  or  photographs, 
any  size,  and  wo  will  submit  free  sketch  showing 
improved  appearance. 

Send  sketch  of  floor  plans  for  possible  re¬ 
arrangement  of  rooms.  Many  old  homes  have 
features  that  cannot  be  replaced  today. 

They  may  be  modernized  for  less  than  it 
would  cost  to  build  new. 


WEATHERISEST  24-in.  Gray  Stained 
Shingles  laid  over  old  siding  and  porch 
have  transformed  this  old  house  shown 
above.  Owner,  William  Brown.  West  Pittstown, 
Pa.  Work  done  by  Bemodeling  Specialist,  Thos. 
B.  Jones,  West  Pittstown,  Pa.,  at  small  cost.  See 
lower  picture. 

If  not  convenient  to  send  picture  now,  let  us  first  send  you 
a  free  booklet:  “Making  Old  Houses  IntoCbarming  Homes.” 

WEATHERBESTSTAINED(SHINGLECO.Inc. 

Remodeling  Service  Dept. 

2416  Island  St.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  10c  (stamps  or  coin)  for  postapro 
and  handling.  [  ]  Send  Free  Booklet  "Mak¬ 

ing  Old  Houses  Into  Charming  Homes.” 

[  1  From  enclosed  photograph,  submit  free 

sketch  showing  suggestions  for  exterior  re¬ 
modeling. 

Name . . . 

Address . 


Grow  Alfalfa 

or  Sweet  Clover  this  year 


GOOD  farm  management  always  includes  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  some  legume  crops,  particularly  alfalfa  or 
sweet  clover.  The  successful  production  of  these  crops 
requires  a  soil  of  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction.  Lime 
or  limestone  makes  the  condition  of  the  soil  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  these  crops  when  it  is  applied  to 
the  land  in  the  proper  amounts. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  crop  producing  area  of  the 
United  States  is  known  to  have  acid  or  sour  soils. 
Most  of  this  area  is  in  the  central  and  eastern  states. 


The  New  York  Central  Railroad  always  has  advoca¬ 
ted  the  liberal  use  of  liming  materials  and  the  growing 
of  legume  crops  as  good  farm  practice. 


Plan  now  to  apply  lime  to  your  soil  this 
spring. 

PUT  IT  ON— DON’T  PUT  IT  OFF! 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


iiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmimiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiimi 
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The  Eastern  Meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society 

The  same  informality  and  friendly 
spirit  that  has  characterized  former 
eastern  meetings  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society  was  in  full  evi¬ 
dence  at  this  year’s  gathering,  held  in 
Poughkeepsie  the  middle  of  February. 
This  time  three  full  days  were  given  to 
the  program,  and  problems  of  market¬ 
ing  and  distribution  quite  took  com¬ 
mand.  Approximately  half  of  the  time 
was  devoted  to  these  subjects,  while 
production  problems  took  up  scarcely 
one-third. 

The  principal  topics  of  discussion 
dealt  with  types  of  packages  for  eastern 
apples,  grades  and  packs,  law  enforce¬ 
ment  measures,  consumer  demands  and 
distribution  of  apples.  There  has  been 
much  satisfaction  in  the  past  with  the 
practice  of  selling  apples  in  open-head¬ 
ed  barrels  or  in  orchard  crates,  just  as 
they  come  from  the  orchard ;  but  there 
is  a  growing  feeling  that  this  trade  may 
not  be  permanent,  and  accordingly  the 
interest  in  small  packages  for  fancy 
fruit  was  increased,  if  anything.  The 
wooden  box  has  been  tried  for  both 
apples  and  pears  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess,  while  the  tub-bushel  is  making 
heavy  inroads  upon  the  barrel. 

A  package  offered  in  New  York  City 
and  not  well  graded  and  marked,  said 
one  speaker,  carries  a  brand  all  its 
own :  “Let  the  buyer  beware.”  New 
York  buyers  are  never  deceived.  They 
have  opportunity  to  see  and  inspect 
some  of  the  finest  fruit  grown  in  the 
country,  and  they  are  not  easily  mis¬ 
led  by  overfacing  and  similar  practices. 
The  sooner  eastern  growers  decide  to 
put  out  packs  of  which  they  can  be 
justifiably  proud  the  better  for  the  en¬ 
tire  eastern  fruit  industry. 

A  survey  of  New  York  City  consum¬ 
ers  showed  a  decided  preference  for 
McIntosh.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  de¬ 
sired  McIntosh ;  17  per  cent  wanted  a 
“red  apple” ;  7  per  cent  liked  Baldwin ; 
7  per  cent  liked  Delicious;  6  per  cent 
preferred  Snow ;  6  per  cent  liked  Spy ; 
3  per  cent  wanted  Winesap,  and  3  per 
cent  desired  Esopus.  Housewives 
wTanted  “a  green  apple”  for  cooking. 
Greening  led  in  preference,  followed  at 
considerable  distance  by  Baldwin. 

A  representative  from  New  England 
called  attention  to  the  relatively  favor¬ 
able  position  of  eastern  fruit  growers 
by  contrast  with  onion  and  tobacco 
growers.  He  told  what  New  England 
growers  were  doing  to  hold  and  to  im¬ 
prove  their  markets.  Above  every  de¬ 
tail  of  production,  location  and  distribu¬ 
tion  he  held  the  individuality  and  per¬ 
sonal  initiative  of  the  individual  grow¬ 
er.  The  complete  fertilizer  is  being 
looked  upon  favorably  for  use  in  or¬ 
chards.  Dust  is  used  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  peaches. 

Among  production  problems,  insect 
and  disease  control  measures  appeared 
most  prominently.  The  standard  de¬ 
layed  dormant  spray  was  again  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  consideration  of  apple 
growers,  consisting  of  lime  -  sulphur, 
"arsenate  of  lead  and  nicotine  sulphate. 
Application  should,  however,  be  made  a 
truly  “delayed”  spray,  when  the  leaves 
are  %  to  %  an  inch  out.  Oil  sprays 
used  under  the  same  conditions  are 
likely  to  give  injury,  especially  if  cold 
weather  follows  their  application.  If 
oils  are  applied  early  enough  to  de¬ 
crease  the  possibility  of  leaf  injury, 
aphis  control  is  not  so  good,  because  at 
that  early  date  the  aphis  eggs  have 
not  hatched.  If  oil  is  used,  the  grower 
should  realize  these  facts  and  watch 
carefully  what  he  is  doing.  Too  con¬ 
centrated  a  spray  also  is  highly  dan¬ 
gerous  under  some  conditions. 

An  interesting  resumg  was  given  of 
early  fruit  growing  in  Eastern  New 
York,  and  a  discussion  of  vitamines 
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and  the  family  health  offered  further 
variety.  An  excellently  illustrated  talk 
upon  pruning  brought  out  some  worth¬ 
while  points  that  may  be  put  to  use  this 
season.  In  general,  the  present  thought 
in  regard  to  pruning  is  to  shape  the 
young  tree  well,  spacing  the  scaffold 
branches  sufficiently  far  apart  and  with 
no  bad  crotches.  Thereafter  there 
should  be  just  as  little  cutting  as  pos¬ 
sible  until  the  trees  come  into  bearing. 
Once  they  have  borne  fruit  they  may 
be  cut  more  severely  and  kept  open  for 
future  crops  of  fancy  fruit.  Fruiting 
wood  should  be  kept  close  to  the  ground. 

The  exhibits  were  very  similar  to 
those  of  former  years.  The  display  of 
barrels  and  baskets  of  fruit  taken  at 
random  from  eastern  growers  and 
opened  and  graded  showed  marked  im¬ 
provement  over  that  of  a  year  ago. 
There  was  little  or  no  bruising  and  the 
quality  and  color  were  good.  The  com¬ 
petitive  fruit  display  was  likewise  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good.  Commercial  concerns 
found  a  more  ready  market  than  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  country,  reflect¬ 
ing  to  some  extent  the  good  season  that 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  experienced 
during  1927.  h.  b.  t. 


A  Search  for  an  Apple 

“Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick.”  However  well  applied  in  general 
affairs  my  situation  regarding  the  fore¬ 
going  quotation  may  appear,  still  it  is 
not  fully  demonstrated  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  following : 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  then  living 
on  a  farm  in  Scipio,  N.  Y.,  my  father 
had,  among  his  various  collection  of 
fruit  trees,  one  that  was  named 
“Sweet  Bough.”  This  tree  in  particu¬ 
lar  bore  a  large  yellow  and  luscious 
apple  that  excited  my  youthful  appe¬ 
tite. 

Shortly  before  moving  to  Rhode 
Island  the  writer,  a  boy  of  eight  years, 
said  to  his  father :  “When  I  have  land 
of  my  own  I  am  going  to  plant  a  Sweet 
Bough  apple  tree.”  Sixty-eight  years 
lapsed  before  I  was  able  to  secure  the 
long-desired  fruit  tree.  However  long 
deferred  my  boyish  cravings  for  the 
luscious  Sweet  Bough  apple,  still  I  was 
not  discouraged,  but  hopeful  and  per¬ 
severing  in  my  efforts.  I  searched  va¬ 
rious  catalogs  and  inquired  of  several 
fruit  tree  agents  in  regard  to  the 
elusive  Sweet  Bough,  but  in  vain. 

After  C8  years  of  patient  waiting  my 
long  deferred  wish  was  rewarded. 

About  eight  years  ago  while  trans¬ 
planting  a  number  of  fruit  trees  for 
my  neighbor  I  found  that  two  of  the 
collection  bore  the  name  of  Sweet 
Bough.  On  the  following  Spring  I  dug 
a  wild  apple  tree  from  the  roadside  and 
transplanted  it  in  my  garden.  I  then 
cut  two  scions  from  my  neighbor’s 
Sweet  Bough  tree  and  grafted  them  on 
the  foreign  stub  of  the  wild  tree.  The 
graft  flourished  and  spread  itself  like 
the  proverbial  “green-bay  tree”  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scripture  and  now  bears  fruit 
true  to  name.  Although  old  age  has 
lessened  my  boyish  appetite,  still  I  feel 
grateful  however  long  deferred. 

Rhode  Island.  i.  eugene  roffee. 


Will  This  Plan  Make  Good 
Hay? 

I  am  planning  to  put  in  quite  a  lot  of 
cow  peas  for  hay  this  coming  Summer 
and  I  would  like  to  sow  with  the  peas 
some  kind  of  grass  seed  to  cut  with  the 
peas.  Would  Sudan  grass,  sorgham  or 
millet  do?  How  should  the  hay  be 
cured  before  putting  in  barn  or  stacks? 
Please  tell  me  what  to  use  and  when  it 
should  be  sown — with  the  cow  peas  or 
after  the  peas  come  up?  g.  f.  t. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Md. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  should  like  to  have  the 
experience  of  readers  about  this. 
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Farmers 

know 

Champion 

Dependability 


FOR  years, farm 
owners  have 
looked  to  Cham¬ 
pion  for  depend¬ 
able  spark  plug  per¬ 
formance  in  trucks, 
tractors, engine-driven 
farm  equipment,  as  well  lipf 
as  in  their  personal  cars*  "ft 

That  Champion  has  fully 
fulfilled  this  expectation 
is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Champions  outsell 
two  to  one. 


Champion  for  all 
cars  other  than 
Model  T  Ford  — 


Today,  new  and  advanced 
methods  in  heat-treating  the 
exclusive  Champion  silli- 
manite  core  which  resists  the 
higher  compression  of  the 
modern  engine — a  new  glaze 
which  keeps  free  from  car¬ 
bon  and  oily  deposits  —  new 
compression-tight  patented 
gasket  seal  and  improved 
special  analysis  electrodes  as¬ 
suring  a  fixed  gap  —  make 
Champions  even  better  than 
ever  before.  Try  a  new  set 
this  season. 


Champion  X 
ifor  Ford 
Model  T  — 


i 

HAM  PI  ON 

l  Spark.  Plugs , 

;T  O  i.  K  »  ©  (0 


Prince  Edward  Island 
Potatoes 

Prince  Edward  Island’s  success  with 
potatoes  is  due  to  natural  advantages 
of  soil,  climate  and,  most  of  all,  per¬ 
haps,  water  transportation.  The  fact 
that  most  of  the  potato  shipments  are 
made  by  water-drawn  freight  makes 
it  possible  for  Prince  Edward  Island 
grown  potatoes  to  compote  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  New  York  and  Boston  with 
Aroostook  grown  stock,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  advantages  the  Aroostook  grow¬ 
ers  have  in  having  no  customs  duty  to 
pay.  Potatoes  from  Prince  Edward 
Island  can  be  shipped  to  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  ports  by  water,  direct 
from  the  island,  at  a  freight  charge 
about  GO  per  cent  of  railway  freight. 
Aroostook  must  necessarily  ship  by 
railway,  so  that  the  cost  of  shipping 
potatoes  from  that  portion  of  Maine  to 
New  York  is  considerably  more  than  it 
costs  shippers  from  this  island.  An¬ 
other  important  advantage  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island  growers  have  over  Aroo¬ 
stook  is  the  fact  that  they  get  their 
fertilizer  direct  from  headquarters  of 
the  fertilizer  manufacturer  in  Balti¬ 
more,  direct  by  water,  landed  at  the 
various  harbors  on  the  island.  A  third 
advantage,  too,  is  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  of  the  fertilizer  used  for  potatoes  is 
purchased  in  Baltimore  collectively  by 
the  Prince  Edward  Island  Potato 
Growers’  Association  in  immense  quan¬ 
tities,  thereby  getting  the  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  rates.  The  fertilizer  comes  to  the 
island  in  shiploads.  Last  year  three 
shiploads  —  large  steamer  loads  — 
brought  the  thousands  of  tons  by 
water  to  the  growers  direct  to  the 
island,  landing  their  cargoes  at  vari- 
our  ports,  convenient  to  the  growers, 
involving  little  or  no  railway  freight. 

By  this  water  transportation  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  Trince  Edward  Island  growers 
were  enabled  to  obtain  the  high  class 
chemicals  required  for  potatoes  at  a 
big  discount  or  reduction  over  Aroo¬ 
stook  growers  who  must  pay  freight 
on  the  goods  after  being  landed  in 
Boston  or  New  York.  It  is  safe,  there¬ 
fore,  to  say  that  Prince  Edward  Island 
growers  can  obtain  fertilizer  at  a  re¬ 
duction  of  25  to  30  per  cent  lower  than 
Aroostook  growers.  Taking  these  two 
important  items,  water  freight  in  ship¬ 
ping  to  consuming  market,  and  water 
shipping  of  the  fertilizer  direct  to  the 
growers,  Prince  Edward  Island  pota¬ 
toes,  either  certified  or  table  stock,  can 
be  placed  on  the  markets,  pay  customs 
duty  or  other  shipping  expenses,  and 
compete  on  same  terms  with  Aroo¬ 
stook  growers.  That  is  to  say  the 
Prince  Edward  Island  advantages  of 
water  transportation  for  both  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  freight  to  consuming  mar¬ 
kets  makes  up  for  the  high  customs 
duties  which  our  island  potatoes  have 
to  pay  in  the  United  States  markets. 
Aroostook  has  now  no  advantages  over 
Prince  Edward  Island.  Besides  this 
Prince  Edward  Island  certified  seed 
has  been  brought  up  to  so  high  a 
standard  that  they  bring  a  higher  price 
for  seed  purposes  than  the  Aroostook 
potatoes,  or  for  that  matter,  of  any 
seed  stock  grown  in  America. 

J.  A.  MC  DONALD. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 


Keeping  Ice 

Tell  that  inquirer,  page  214,  that  the 
way  to  keep  his  ice  is  to  take  it  out 
as  the  layer  was  put  there.  We  shovel 
up  the  sawdust  every  week  or  so,  see 
if  tliei’e  are  any  air  holes  and  then 
tramp  hard  so  it  stays  solid  on  the 
sides.  We  had  sawdust  in  between 
side  wall  and  took  it  out,  as  we  think 
it  keeps  better  with  air  space. 

Pennsylvania.  J*  G.  k. 


“ROSY  APHIS”  APPLES 


No  market  for  these 


Control 

Aphis,  Red  Mite  &  Scale 

—  by  just  one  spraying 
late  with  SUNOCO 


The  Rosy  Apple  Aphis  may  be¬ 
come  destructive  any  season  with¬ 
out  warning. 

SUNOCO  controls  it  if  applied 
(1  to  25)  just  when  the  buds  are 
open  and  the  young  leaflets  are 
y 2  inch  to  1  inch  long. 

This  will  avoid  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  nicotine  sprayings  later  in  the 
season. 


EUROPEAN  RED  MITE 

(Enlarged  3  times) 

A  comparatively  new  and  serious 
pest  because  its  life  cycle  in  sum¬ 
mer  is  completed  in  three  weeks. 
A  number  of  generations  will  there¬ 
fore  occur  in  the  growing  season. 

One  thorough  spraying  on  under¬ 
sides  of  twigs  will  effectually  pre¬ 
vent  hatching. 


FULLY  half  the  apples  which  were  “set”  in 
Western  New  York  were  ruined  last  year  by 
Rosy  Apple  Aphis. 

A  big  loss;  and  a  foolish  loss,  because  there’s 
one  spray  which,  with  one  late  application,  will 
allow  a  full,  beautiful  crop. 

Lime  ’sulphur  has  failed  too  often  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  Sunoco  Spray  is  better  and  safer. 
Sunoco  costs  much  less  than  lime  sulphur  and 
nicotine. 

Just  one  spraying,  when  the  leaves  are  out 
fully  half  an  inch,  will  kill  more  Scale  Aphis, 
Red  Mite  and  Apple  Red  Bug  than  any  other 
spray  combination. 

Sunoco  will  not  freeze  or  deteriorate.  Once 
mixed,  Sunoco  stays  mixed  even  in  hard  or  cold 
water. 

The  advice  of  our  own  entomologists  is  sound  and  has  been 
followed  successfully  by  leading  orchardists  everywhere. 
Consult  us  without  reserve.  No  charge. 


SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 


We  offer  you  FREE  a  valuable  booklet 
and  special  bulletins  on  Orchard  Pests 
and  their  control.  Send  for  them.  - 


Please  send  me  FREE  your  valuable  booklet  and  bulletins 

Name _ _ _ _ ' - 


Send 
for  this 
valuable 
booklet. 
Mail  to  the 
Spray  Dept.. 
Sun  Oil  Co..  Fi¬ 
nance  Bldg.. 
Philadelphia. 


Address - 


_ Penna.  r.n.-y.  8-io  -23 


SMITH  SPRAYE 

Leaders  for.  40  Years  __ 


Here  Is  a  Sprayer 

that  does  more  Jobs  than  a  jack-o£-all- trades 

THE  SMITH  BANNER 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 
for  spraying —  gardens  —  vegetables —  plants— vines 
— trees— cotton — tobacco — flowers — whitewash,  cold 
water  paints,  staining  shingles,  porch  furniture — for 
cleaning  automobile  motors,  oiling  springs — for  fire 
protection  and  many  other  uses.Makesureyouareget • 
ting  a  genaineSmithBanner.  Look  for  double  seamed 
and  riveted,  double  bottom  tank;  machined  cast  brass 
pump  head ;  seamless  brass  pump ;  2  ft.,  J£-inch  5  ply 
hose;  automatic  cut-off;  2  ft.  curved  brass  extension; 
web  shoulder  strap,  snap-ends.  Capacity  4  gallons. 
Jfyour  dealer  cannot  supply,  send  $6.  SO  for  galvanized 
tank;  $9.50  brass  tank  postpaid. 

Smith  &  Company,  inc.,  utica,  n.  y. 


/  tkJ 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 
with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 

High  pressure . . .  Low  up¬ 
keep.  . .  Slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospravmo  Power  Sprayer  and 
Traction  Machine  is  strong — built  to  last  and  for 
hard  usage,  easy  to  keep  in  order.  Equipped  with 
the  reliable  Ospraymo  automatic  system  of  agitation, 
throttle  valve,  a  pressure  regulator  and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  revolving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on  every  turn — prevents  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging — insures  your  work  against 
delay  in  orchard,  grove  or  field. 

There  is  an  Ospraymo  for  every  need 
High  pressure  guaranteed 

Insist  on  an  Ospraymo  when  you  buy,  and  put 

an  end  to  your 
spraying  prob¬ 
lems.  Send  for 
our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a 
sprayer  suited  to 
your  needs.  Find 
out  about  the 
best.  Address 


Ospravmo  Traction  in  Action.  Two  bushels  of 
)  ml  a  toes  grow  where  one  grew  before. 


Ospraymo  Power  Sprayer 
reaches  the  topmost  boughs. 


FIELD 

Dept.  2 


FORCE 


PUMP  CO. 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


THE 


SPRAYER 


World  leaders  for  46  years 
THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  hearing  on  the  Thayer-Gedney  school  bills 
at  Albany  Feburay  28  was  very  successful,  and 
there  appears  to  be  strong  probability  of  the  bills 
passing  if  they  are  got  out  of  committee  to  the  floor. 
James  G.  Green,  first  president  of  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Association,  presented  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  bills,  which  will  give  reason¬ 
able  home  rule  to  country  districts.  He  had  ex¬ 
amined  the  details  of  30  appeals  made  to  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  against  consolidation  of  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  did  not  find  one  appeal  that  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Education  Commissioner  because  of 
the  protests  of  those  vitally  concerned  in  the  con¬ 
solidation.  Strong  effort  has  been  made  to  show 
that  the  State  Grange  at  the  Poughkeepsie  meeting 
endorsed  the  present  law  and  thus  virtually  went  on 
record  against  the  Thayer-Gedney  bills.  This  is  not 
a  fact,  as  the  report  of  the  special  Grange  commit¬ 
tee  which  had  been  holding  hearings  on  these  mat¬ 
ters  iuas  not  adopted  by  the  Grange.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  State  Grange  as  a  whole  believes  in 
the  principle  of  home  rule  for  rural,  schools  and 
favors  the  Thayer-Gedney  bills.  The  new  State 
Master,  Fred  J.  Freestone,  and  Grange  Secretary 
Riley,  made  this  clear  at  the  hearing.  A  fuller 
statement  about  the  hearing  will  be  printed  later. 

* 

SPECULATING  on  the  possibility  of  progress  in 
the  next  50  years  to  equal  the  developments  of 
the  past  half  century,  we  have  heretofore  referred 
to  our  own  dream  of  the  possibility  of  drawing  elec¬ 
tricity  direct  from  the  earth  and  air  without  power 
generators,  so  that  electric  energy  would  be  free, 
requiring  only  the  expense  of  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  to  harness  it  and  set  the  machinery  in  motion. 
It  would  be  practically  the  long-sought  perpetual 
motion.  Ten  years  ago  this  was  a  vague  dream,  but 
now  we  get  from  Detroit  report  of  a  trial  of  a  “fuel¬ 
less  motor’  which  actually  runs  and  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  engineers  and  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh.  It  seems  to  have  been  worked  out  by  a 
man  of  all  work  without  special  training  but  with  a 
natural  bent  for  mechanics.  His  name  is  Lester  J. 
Hendershot  of  Pittsburgh.  The  explanation  is  that 
he  succeeded  in  winding  an  armature  in  such  a  way 
that  it  draws  energy  direct  from  the  electric  currents 
in  the  air  and  ground.  We  are  free  to  indulge  our 
imagination  as  to  what  this  invention  would  mean 
to  the  farm  and  to  industry  and  life  generally  if 
successful ;  but  it  will  be  prudent  for  the  present  to 
keep  on  feeding  the  horses,  to  lay  in  gasoline  for  the 
auto  and  tractor,  to  keep  credit  good  with  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  companies  and  replenish  the  wood  pile. 
This  “fuelless  motor”  may  or  may  not  be  the  solu¬ 
tion ;  but  we  have  a  feeling  that  this  exhaustless 
electric  energy  will  yet  take  the  grief  out  of  human 
labor. 

❖ 

BANANxVS  were  imported  to  this  country  to  the 
value  of  $32,169,000  for  the  3rear  1927.  They 
are  on  the  “free  list”  and  pay  no  tax.  The  cost  of 
production  is  practically  nothing.  The  cost  is  almost 
wholly  in  transportation,  distribution  and  profits. 
But  they  take  the  place  of  $32,169,000  worth  of 
American  grown  fruit.  How  does  it  happen  that 
they  are  on  the  “free  list?”  We  do  not  know.  But 
we  suspect  the  heads  of  the  transportation  companies 
could  tell  us.  We  feel  quite  certain,  too,  that  if  fruit 
growers  used  as  much  effort  to  have  a  tax  imposed 
on  them  as  the  steamship  men  exercise  to  make  them 
“free”  the  tax  would  be  imposed..  And  if  we  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  principle  of  a  tax  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  production  of  bananas  and  the 
American  apple,  substitute  for  them  the  imports 
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would  decline.  We  know  that  some  of  our  friends 
are  disappointed  that  we  should  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  urge  a  protective  tariff.  We  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  discussing  the  academic  theory  of  tariff  and 
free  trade,  but  since  the  American  fruit  grower  is 
compelled  to  pay  a  tariff  on  the  iron  that  goes  into 
his  plowshare  to  protect  the  home  market  for  manu¬ 
facturers  it  is  a  practical  necessity  that  he  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  gluts  of  foreign  products  in  his  markets. 

* 

UR  cover  picture  this  week  will  bring  truly 
sweet  recollections  to  readers  who  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  a  “sugar  bush,”  though  in  many 
cases  the  sweetness  may  have  been  mingled  with  a 
lot  of  hard  and  messy  work.  Cold  fingers  on  frosty 
mornings,  paddling  around  in  mud  and  slush  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  at  times  eyes  filled  with 
smoke,  are  part  of  the  trade.  But  on  the  whole 
there  is,  for  those  who  care  to  consider  it,  a  ro¬ 
mantic  touch  to  the  work  that  takes  it  out  of  the 
realm  of  drudgery.  The  great  maples  that  seem 
almost  to  talk — almost,  why  they  do,  to  those  who 
listen ;  the  sun  that  looks  so  large  as  it  rises  over 
the  distant  hill ;  the  touch  of  real  Spring  air  at  mid¬ 
day  ;  the  nip  of  early  evening,  and  the  sharper  frost 
after  dark,  which  says  that  tomorrow  will  be  a 
good  “sap  day ;”  the  firelight  and  steam  in  the  camp- 
house,  such  sharp  contrasts  with  the  outside  dark¬ 
ness;  these  are  some  of  the  compensations  of  the 
sugar  orchard  life  that  remain  as  pleasant  spots  in 
memory. 

* 

THE  term  “fence”  has  come  to  mean  a  place  where 
stolen  property  is  assembled  and  from  which  it 
is  sold  and  distributed.  The  proprietors  of  these 
“fences”  often  pass  as  respectable  and  sometimes 
reputable  business  men  and  concerns.  They  make 
housebreaking  and  hold-ups  and  robberies  generally 
profitable.  In  fact,  they  make  this  kind  of  crime 
possible  on  anything  like  the  scale  it  has  assumed  in 
recent  years.  Any  hold-up  man  who  gets  away  with 
his  plunder  finds  a  ready  buyer  of  it  in  these  “fences.” 
It  is  estimated  that  the  loot  now  amounts  to  more 
than  $500,000,000  annually.  Students  of  the  problem 
are  satisfied  that  the  bandits  could  not  continue  the 
business  without  this  organized  system  of  assembling 
and  distribution  of  the  stolen  property.  It  is  really 
the  powerful  influences  behind  the  “fences”  that  have 
made  the  record  of  crime  so  continuous,  and  it  is 
high  time  now  that  this  class  of  public  offenders  are 
made  to  feel  the  grip  of  law.  The  State  laws  need 
to  be  revised  to  fit  this  new  class  of  criminals ;  and 
at  best  State  laws  are  not  enough.  The  stolen  goods 
are  easily  moved  from  State  to  State,  and  local  State 
officials  cannot  follow  them  across  State  lines.  A 
Federal  bill  has  been  proposed  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
traffic,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  have  teeth 
in  it  and  that  the  profits  made  in  crime  will  not 
longer  protect  the  crooks. 

* 

E  have  a  bill  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  appropriate  $300,000,000  to  sell  surpluses  in 
six  farm  crops.  Another  branch  of  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  is  spending  $56,000,000  to  irrigate  500,000 
acres  in  a  single  project,  and  according  to  the  com¬ 
missioner  at  the  head  of  the  bureau  this  reclamation 
project  is  likely  to  be  a  failure  unless  more  money 
is  provided  to  finance  the  settlers.  In  a  recent  ad¬ 
dress  Commissioner  Mead  said  that  costly  projects 
are  worth  nothing  until  the  land  is  cultivated,  and 
settlers  cannot  be  expected  to  furnish  money  to  de¬ 
velop  the  land  and  build  homes.  Settlers  are  needed 
for  300,000  acres.  More  than  a  million  experienced 
farmers  have  left  the  land  during  the  last  year  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  make  ends  meet  on  the  farms. 
Those  who  remain  have  surpluses  that  they  are 
unable  to  sell.  For  several  years  they  have  been 
paying  losses  out  of  capital  previously  put  into  the 
farms  and  equipment.  In  view  of  this  condition  the 
government  is  willing  to  appropriate  $300,000,000  in 
a  project  to  sell  the  surpluses  abroad.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  government  is  spending  more  millions 
to  put  new  land  under  cultivation  and  to  level  the 
surface  and  build  houses  to  create  new  surpluses. 
Men  in  charge  of  these  projects  and  responsible  for 
them  criticize  farmers  for  lack  of  efficiency,  economy 
and  business  methods,  but  if  farmers  ever  did  any¬ 
thing  so  foolish  and  wasteful  there  is  no  record  of 
it  on  the  public  payrolls. 

* 

N  many  rural  sections  of  New  York  State  it  has 
become  a  habit  with  many  or  most  farm  women 
to  buy  bread,  rather  than  make  it  at  home.  The 
baker’s  wagon  runs  regularly  through  the  country, 
and  is  well  patronized.  Years  ago  the  tin  peddler 
made  his  rounds,  trading  his  wares  for  rags,  wood 
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ashes,  feathers  or  “roots  and  herbs.”  Some  of  these 
tin  peddlers  came  to  be  great  merchants  through 
their  skill  in  trading.  The  writer  of  this  can  well 
remember  when  a  large  share  of  the  hats,  boots  and 
shoes  and  rough  clothing  was  made  by  farm  women. 
The  raw  material  of  straw,  felt,  cloth  and  leather 
was  carried  to  the  farm,  made  up  there,  and  then 
carried  back  to  town  for  sale.  It  was  a  good  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  times— the  goods  were  well  made  and  the 
system  brough  much  cash  into  the  farm  family.  in 
one  way  this  was  not  good  for  agriculture,  since 
farmers  began  to  neglect  the  care  of  their  land,  feel¬ 
ing  that  this  home  manufacturing  paid  better.  With 
modern  methods  of  manufacturing  this  system  was 
changed.  Men  in  town  began  to  do  more  and  more 
of  the  work  formerly  done  by  farm  women.  The 
sweatshop  took  the  place  of  the  farm  sitting-room. 
This  industrial  change  is  responsible  for  one  of  the 
worst  influences  that  have  affected  eastern  farming. 
Young  people  followed  their  industry  into  town  and 
city.  The  heavy  migration  from  farm  to  city  and 
to  the  cheaper  western  lands  followed  this  transfer 
of  manufacturing  to  the  town.  Not  only  so,  but  it 
became  a  habit  to  permit  men  in  the  city  to  do  much 
of  the  work  formerly  done  by  women  in  the  country, 
and  to  pay  cash  for  the  service!  The  transfer  of 
bread-making  from  the  farm  kitchen  to  the  city  fac¬ 
tory  is  a  good  example  of  this.  Not  long  ago  a 
western  tenant  farmer’s  wife  moved  to  an  eastern 
farm.  Before  she  was  settled  a  baker’s  wagon  drove 
to  the  door,  seeking  trade.  This  woman  probably 
considered  it  something  of  an  industrial  crime  to 
buy  bread.  That  was  one  of  the  things  which  should 
be  made  at  home !  The  argument  between  the  wo¬ 
man  and  the  baker  must  have  touched  the  very 
foundation  of  our  modern  industrial  system.  We 
think  it  has  grown  top-heavy.  The  nation  would  be 
far  better  off  if  more  of  our  big  cities  and  great  fac¬ 
tories  could  be  broken  up  and  their  population  and 
business  scattered  back  to  the  smaller  water  powers 
in  rural  sections,  and  to  farm  communities.  From 
another  point  of  view,  however,  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that,  where  farm  women  are  burdened  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  duties,  having  the  baker’s  wagon  deliver 
the  bread  at  the  door  is  a  convenience  and  comfort. 

A  READER  sends  us  the  following,  clipped  from 
an  article  by  E.  A.  Rogers  on  page  265  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  printed 
in  italics  as  a  slogan  for  farmers  to  keep  in  mind : 

Farm  relief  must  come  from  the  building  up  of  our 
home  markets  for  ourselves  and  diverting  as  many  as 
possible  into  the  raising  of  food  products  that  are  now 
imported. 

That  may  be  a  good  idea.  We  are  printing  the 
italics  and  readers  must  do  the  remembering  and 
acting  suggested  by  the  slogan.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  interests  are  going  to  come  to  the 
relief  of  the  farmers  unless  they  see  some  opportu¬ 
nity  to  pocket  a  lion’s  share  of  the  “relief”  them¬ 
selves. 

* 

ONE  of  our  readers  gives  the  following  experi¬ 
ence  in  pig  psychology : 

My  neighbor  gave  me  two  one-day-okl  pigs  last  Octo¬ 
ber.  I  raised  them  on  a  bottle  for  about  a  week,  and 
it  was  some  task,  as  I  had  to  feed  them  often.  Then  1 
tried  to  get  them  to  drink  and  they  would  not,  so  I  got 
our  cat,  and  when  they  saw  her  lapping  the  milk  they 
started ;  so  I  think  pigs  are  pigs.  They  are  fine  pigs 
now,  weighing  about  50  lbs  each. 

That  was  a  case  where  example  was  better  than 
precept.  When  they  saw  what  the  cat  was  doing  the 
hog  nature  asserted  itself,  and  they  “walked  right 
up  to  the  trough.”  AYe  doubt,  however,  whether  the 
cat  approved  of  their  table  manners. 


Brevities 

Maple  sap  time  soon. 

Look  out  for  brush  fires. 

A  good  movement  in  carpet  wools  is  reported  in  Bos¬ 
ton. 

One  tin  can  manufacturing  company  alone  has  100 
plants  throughout  the  country. 

Easter  falls  on  April  8  this  year.  Last  year  it  was 
April  17,  and  next  year  it  will  be  March  31. 

No,  you  cannot  catch  rats  i* *n  a  trap  touched  with  the 
bare  hand,  unless  they  are  very  hungry.  Use  clean  can¬ 
vas  gloves  when  setting  the  trap. 

A  reader  in  Wisconsin  says  :  “Some  of  us  are  forming 
a  club  whose  object  is  to  study  new  ways  of  using  the 
food  products  we  have,  with  a  view  to  increasing  their 
usefulness,  and  lowering  our  food  bills.”  That  sounds 
like  practical  farm  relief — made  on  the  farm. 

In  1926,  London,  England,  had  only  17  murders,  16 
of  them  resulting  in  arrests.  The  same  year  New  York 
City  had  289  murders.  In  1927  Berlin,  Germany,  a 
city  approximately  half  the  size  of  New  York,  had  40 
murders,  while  New  York  had  278.  Many  other  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  had  a  higher  percentage  of  murders  per  100,- 
000  of  population  than  New  York. 
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A  March  Milk  Muddle 

LAST  week  the  management  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  reduced  the  price  of  that  portion  of  its 
Class  1  milk  which  is  sold  as  “loose  milk”  or  “hulk 
milk”  47  cents  per  100  lbs.,  or  one  cent  a  quart,  mak¬ 
ing  this  price  $2.70  for  3  per  cent  milk.  The  price 
of  milk  to  be  sold  in  bottles  remains  at  $3.17  on  the 
3  per  cent  basis  or  $3.37  for  3.5  per  cent  milk. 

The  original  purpose  was  to  continue  the  1G  cents 
a  quart  to  consumers  of  bottled  milk,  but  to  reduce 
the  price  from  11  cents  to  10  cents  for  milk  delivered 
in  cans  or  so-called  loose  milk.  This  scheme  was 
tried  in  March  and  April,  1922,  and  failed.  If  it 
could  be  made  to  work  now  after  many  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers  have  been  removed  it  would  force 
loose  milk  dealers  to  pay  47  cents  per  100  lbs.  less 
than  the  bottled  milk  dealers  pay,  and  the  result 
would  he  that  the  League  could  continue  to  take  out 
30  to  40  cents  per  100  lbs.  and  yet  return  the  pro¬ 
ducers  a  little  more  than  the  loose  milk  dealers 
could  pay.  The  Sheffield  Company,  however,  sells 
substantially  all  its  milk  in  bottles,  and  it  would  be 
able  to  continue  its  present  bonus  over  the  pool  re¬ 
turns  to  patrons.  It  should  be  observed  that  this 
scheme  is  not  an  attempt  to  win  producers  by  in¬ 
creasing  prices  to  them.  On  the  contrary  it  is  an 
attempt  to  destroy  their  present  market,  and  to  drive 
their  present  customers  out  of  business.  It  would 
make  it  impossible  for  any  loose  milk  dealer  to  pay 
more  than  the  pool  price.  It  would  ultimately  force 
all  milk  now  dipped  from  the  cans  to  be  sold  in  bot¬ 
tles,  and  to  drive  the  dealers  in  this  trade  out  of 
business,  and  to  make  the  monopoly  of  the  Pool- 
Borden  alliance  complete.  This  would  reduce  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  tenement  sections,  and  leave  the 
monopoly  free  to  fix  all  prices  to  suit  itself  without 
the  embarrassment  of  competition  of  any  kind. 

Two  obstacles  appeared  to  the  success  of  the 
scheme.  First,  the  loose  milk  dealers  and  their 
producers  held  conferences  and  made  it  known  that 
they  had  no  disposition  to  sit  idle  and  submit  to 
slaughter  like  condemned  cows.  They  proposed  to 
fight.  Conferences  were  held  between  the  Unity 
management,  the  Sheffield  Producers,  the  farm- 
owned  plants,  the  loose  milk  dealers  and  the  Sheffield 
and  League  management.  Indirectly  Borden's  was 
heard  from,  too.  The  result  of  it  all  was  notice  that 
if  the  League-Borden  alliance  wanted  competition 
in  the  bottled  trade,  they  could  have  it  in  three  days 
and  it  would  be  permanent,  and  in  a  form  that  they 
had  not  considered.  The  second  obstacle  was  that 
the  Sheffield  company  did  not  warm  up  to  the 
scheme.  In  consequence  of  it  all,  the  city  price  was 
not  announced  as  usual  before  March  1.  Sheffield 
Producers  adjourned  their  meeting  for  a  week  with¬ 
out  fixing  prices,  but  the  Sheffield  company  on  Fri¬ 
day  announced  city  prices  for  March.  They  are  15 
cents  for  grade  B,  18  cents  for  grade  A.  Their  loose 
milk  is  negligible.  Borden’s  have  already  intimated 
that  they  would  make  this  price,  and  it  is  likely  to 
be  a  flat  reduction  of  a  cent  a  quart  all  around. 


Jail  for  Contempt  of  Court 

CCORDING  to  Justice  Siddons  of  the  Criminal 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shadowing 
jurors  during  a  trial  is  unlawful  and  a  contempt  of 
court.  Last  October  Harry  F.  Sinclair  and  Albert  B. 
Fall  were  put  on  trial  on  a  charge  of  criminal  con¬ 
spiracy  growing  out  of  the  lease  of  naval  oil  reserve 
fields  to  Sinclair  by  Mr.  Fall,  who  was  then  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  in  President  Harding’s  Cabinet. 
Mr.  Henry  Mason  Day,  acting  for  Mr.  Sinclair,  en¬ 
gaged  the  Burns  Detective  Agency  of  New  York  to 
shadow  the  jurors  who  had  been  selected  to  try  the 
case.  A  sleuth  was  assigned  to  each  juror,  and  the 
detective  followed  the  juror  constantly  and  reported 
every  incident  to  Day,  who  in  turn  reported  to  Sin¬ 
clair.  After  nearly  two  weeks  of  this  procedure  one 
of  the  detective  agents,  who  had  been  assigned  to 
shadow  one  of  the  jurors,  went  to  the  Washington 
home  of  Gifford  Pinchot,  ex-Governor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  told  the  story  of  the  secret  shadowing  of 
jurors.  In  the  recital  was  the  story  of  one  juror 
who  owned  a  home.  The  detective  inquired  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  mortgaged  and  the  amount  of 
the  indebtedness.  There  were  rumors  of  conversa¬ 
tions  with  another  juryman  in  which  a  disagreement 
by  the  jury  was  anticipated,  and  a  prospect  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  juryman  would  get  an  automobile 
“a  block  long.”  Mr.  Pinchot  directed  the  agent  to 
continue  his  work  and  promptly  reported  the  details 
to  the  district  attorney.  The  case  on  trial  was  dis¬ 
missed  and  a  charge  of  contempt  of  court  was  made 
against  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  shadowing 
of  the  jurors.  The  trial  of  the  contempt  case  lasted 
eleven  weeks,  and  is  said  to  make  a  record  of  about 
2,000,000  words.  The  result  of  it  all  is  that  Harry  F. 


Sinclair,  the  lessee  of  Teapot  Dome ;  Harry  M.  Day, 
his  representative,  and  William  J.  Burns,  head  of 
the  detective  agency,  have  been  sentenced  to  serve 
time  in  jail,  and  Sherman  Burns,  a  son  of  William  .T., 
is  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1,000.  All  have  been 
allowed  an  appeal.  Sinclair  was  already  under  sen¬ 
tence  of  imprisonment  for  refusal  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  before  a  Senate  committee,  and  both  himself 
and  Fall  will  be  on  trial  again  on  April  2  before  a 
new  jury  in  the  conspiracy  charge  growing  out  of 
the  lease  of  Teapot  Dome. 


Foreign  Milk  and  Cream 

I  am  a  dairyman  living  near  the  Canadian  border 
and  a  close  observer  of  the  milk  market  and  everything 
that  is  of  interest  to  the  producer  of  fluid  milk.  In  your 
issue  of  February  18  you  published  a  statenffent  of  the 
amount  of  milk  supplied  New  York  City  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sources  of  supply.  Canada  is  credited  with  290 
40-quart  cans  of  cream  but  no  milk.  Now  along  the 
short  section  of  border  that  I  am  familiar  with,  say 
from  Houses  Point  to  Fort  Covington,  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cans  taken  in  daily  by  Sheffield  Farms,  Bor¬ 
den’s,  and  the  Bronx  Farms.  The  customs  receipts  will 
prove  this.  Is  all  the  milk  delivered  along  the  Rutland 
railroad  manufactured?  Why  this  cry  of  shortage  of 
milk  when  these  concerns  only  sold  about  55  per  cent 
of  their  January  receipts  as  fluid  milk?  Why  bring  in 
all  this  Canadian  milk  if  the  New  York  market  does 
not  need  it?  Of  course  I  can  understand  these  com¬ 
panies  wanting  to  get  the  milk,  as  it  furnishes  employ¬ 
ment  for  their  milk  stations  and  helps  to  keep  down 
overhead  expenses,  and  the  Canadians  do  not  mind  the 
32  cents  per  cwt.  custom  duty,  for  with  them  hay, 
grain  and  labor  are  all  lower,  so  they  can  produce  it  for 
less  than  we  can.  Why  should  we  have  to  stand  for 
this  apparently  unnecessary  cut  in  the  price  of  fluid 
raAk  ?  GRADE  B  PRODUCER. 

New  York. 

IIE  information  contained  in  monthly  tables 
referred  to  by  this  correspondent  is  compiled  by 
the  TT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  it  refers 
only  to  milk  received  in  the  metropolitan  district 
around  New  York  City.  It  gives  no  intimation  of 
the  volume  of  milk  and  cream  shipped  into  the  State 
outside  of  this  district.  Of  course  the  shipment 
into  up-State  markets  and  milk  plants  releases  local 
milk  for  the  New  York  market.  The  information  is 
helpful  in  showing  the  volume  of  milk  and  cream 
coming  to  the  metropolitan  market,  but  we  should 
also  have  a  record  of  all  milk  coming  into  the  State. 

We  agree  entirely  with  this  producer  in  reference 
to  foreign  importations  of  dairy  products.  Any 
tariff  that  leaves  it  possible  for  the  foreign  prod¬ 
ucts  to  come  into  our  markets  is  no  protection  to 
our  dairymen.  To  serve  them  the  tariff  must  be  high 
enough  to  keep  foreign  products  out  of  our  markets. 


We  Do  Agree 

The  possibility  of  large-scale  ownership  we  must  fight 
savagery.  Lose  ownership  of  land  in  small  units  in 
America  and  all  is  lost.  I  hope  we  can  agree  this  far. 

Colorado.  w.  d.  macpherson. 

E  HAVE  long  been  convinced  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  small  free  holdings  in  homes  and 
farms  has  been  the  inspiration  for  our  independence 
and  freedom,  the  source  of  our  prosperity  and  wealth 
and  the  basis  of  our  national  greatness.  Destroy  the 
small  freeholder  with  his  love  of  land  and  home, 
and  we  will  then  have  demolished  the  bulwark  of  our 
American  institutions.  . 


Another  Indemnity  Bill 

On  February  27  a  bill  was  introduced  in  both  the 
State  Senate  and  Assembly  as  an  amendment  to  a 
previous  bill,  to  increase  the  maximum  indemnity  for 
cattle  slaughtered  under  the  tuberculin  test  to  $150 
for  purebreds,  plus  Federal  indemnity  of  $50,  plus  re¬ 
turns  from  sale  of  animals,  and  $125  plus  Federal  in¬ 
demnity  of  $25,  plus  the  returns  from  sale  of  animal, 
payment  to  be  made  within  30  days  after  slaughter  or 
certificate  bearing  G  per  cent  interest. 

The  bill  is  fathered  by  our  member  of  Assembly,  Hon. 
George  Lidzy  of  Albany  County.  It  provides  that  all 
cattle  brought  into  New  York  State  from  Canada  or 
adjacent  States  of  the  United  States,  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
cattle  should  then  stand  on  equal  footing  with  State 
cattle.  It  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  agriculture 
in  both  houses.  This  bill  is  approved  by  a  committee 
of  dirt  farmers  to  whom  the  Kirkland  bill  is  not  satis¬ 
factory.  We  approve  your  treatment  of  this  subject, 
and  would  like  to  have  you  call  attention  to  this  bill. 
We  believe  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  all  dairymen,  w.  m. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

How  Would  You  Handle  This? 

I  HAVE  a  lot  of  second-growth  timber  that  I 
would  like  to  make  up  into  crates,  boxes,  barb 
wire  reels  or  something  of  the  kind.  I  have  ma¬ 
chinery  for  sawing  it  up.  I  have  thought  some  of 


making  bushel  crates.  Do  you  think  I  could  get  sale 
for  them?  As  to  kind  of  timber,  I  have  poplar, 
maple,  birch,  black  cherry,  beech  and  white  birch. 
Can  anyone  tell  me  where  I  could  get  market  for 
crates,  boxes,  or  anything  else  I  could  make  out  of 
this  timber?  -  g.  b. 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — No  doubt  some  of  our  readers  have  had 
experience  in  just  this  line  that  will  be  helpful. 


Fertilizer  and  Soil  Conditions 

A.  W.  Blair,  soil  chemist  at  the  New  Jersey  Station, 
gives  the  following  advice  to  help  farmers  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  use  of  fertilizers : 

“A  soil  that  is  strongly  acid  may  limit  the  growth  of 
certain  crops  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fertilizer  can 
have  little  effect.  It  is  a  waste  of  money  to  use  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  such  land.  When  the  acidity  of  the  soil  is 
eliminated  by  the  use  of  lime  good  results  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  fertilizer. 

“A  egetable  crops  that  grow  rapidly  require  a  fertilizer 
that  has  a  large  percentage  of  its  nitrogen  in  rapidly 
available  materials.  Such  a  fertilizer  furnishes  soluble 
nitrogen  as  fast  as  the  plants  need  it. 

“Concentrated  fertilizers  should  be  mixed  thoroughly 
with  the  soil  or  else  put  on  in  two  separate  applica¬ 
tions.  If  fertilizers  of  this  type  are  put  in  close  contact 
with  the  seed  there  is  danger  of  injury  through  burning. 

“Sometimes  the  land  is  so  wet  that  crops  can  make 
only  very  poor  growth,  fertilizer  or  no  fertilizer.  Until 
satisfactory  drainage  is  provided  it  is  a  waste  of  money 
to  use  high-priced  fertilizer  on  this  kind  of  land. 

“On  land  that  is  very  sandy  and  poorly  supplied  with 
organic  material,  growth  of  crops  is  often  limited  by 
the  water  supply.  Heavy  applications  of  fertilizer  can¬ 
not  produce  good  crops  under  these  diflSculties.  First 
of  all,  organic  material  must  be  added  to  the  soil;  then 
the  fertilizer  application  may  profitably  be  gradually 
increased.” 


Artificial  Manure 

The  New  York  State  Experiment  Station  makes  the 
following  statement  about  the  so-called  synthetic  man¬ 
ure  : 

“A  good  grade  of  ‘manure’  can  be  made  from  straw 
or  other  fibrous  material  with  proper  attention  to  the 
addition  of  water  and  necessary  chemicals  to  aid  the 
organisms  that,  bring  about  the  decomposition  of  the 
straw.  Although  of  interest,  the  process  is  of  doubtful 
practical  value  under  New  York  conditions. 

“The  straw  is  usually  built  into  a  flat  pile,  layer  by 
layer,  until  4  to  G  ft.  high.  Each  layer  of  about  6  in. 
ot  straw  is  made  compact  by  tramping,  is  wetted  thor¬ 
oughly  with  water,  and  a  mixture  of  fertilizer  salts 
sprinkled  over  each  layer.  Fermentation  soon  sets  in, 
and  the  pile  is  wetted  frequently  to  prevent  the  tem¬ 
perature  from  going  too  high.  After  considerable  rot¬ 
ting,  the  top  of  the  pile  is  forked  over,  and  within  three 
or  tour  months,  at.  Spring  or  Summer  temperatures,  the 
material  will  closely  resemble  rotted  farm  manure. 

“In  tests  at  the  station  a  mixture  containing  60  lbs. 
ot  ammonium  sulphate,  30  lbs.  of  superphosphate  (acid 
phosphate),  25  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  and  50  lbs.  of 
ground  limestone  applied  to  each  ton  of  dry  straw  has 
given  the  best  results.  A  ton  of  straw  with  these  fer¬ 
tilizer  materials  and  the  necessary  water  will  make  two 
to  three  tons  of  artificial  manure.  This  mixture  will 
cost  at  present  fertilizer  prices  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
ton  of  straw. 

This  process  of  making  manure  from  straw  involves 
a  large  amount  of  labor  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  on  the  spot,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  fertil¬ 
izer.  Each  farmer  will  have  to  decide  for  himself 
whether  the  process  is  practical  for  his  needs.  Possibly 
m  market  gardening,  where  manure  is  so  necessary  and 
usually  so  scarce,  the  method  will  be  of  more  practical 
value  than  for  the  farmer  who  has  extensive  areas  to 
manure  and  a  larger  labor  problem.” 


Hay  and  Pasture  Outlook 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  the  following 
statement  about  these  matters: 

With  an  unusually  large  carry  over  in  sight  this  year 
from  the  record  1927  crop  of  123,512,000  tons,  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  hay  for  1928-1929  will  be  in  excess  of  the  aver¬ 
age  domestic  requirements  for  the  past  five  years, 
should  an  average  yield  be  secured  in  1928  on  an  acre¬ 
age  equal  to  that  of  1927.  With  such  a  crop,  only  a 
slight  price  advance  over  the  low  price  levels  of  this 
season  may  be  expected.  The  continued  decline  in  the 
number  of  hay-consuming  animals  will  further  tend  to 
restrict  demand  next  season,  and  no  material  increase 
in  demand  is  ill  sight  for  several  years. 

The  liay  acreage  is  over  expanded.  From  1910  to 
1919  the  acreage  of  hay  roughly  followed  the  trend  in 
hay  requirements.  Since  1919,  however,  the  number  of 
hay-eating  animals  steadily  declined  while  hay  acreage 
continued  to  increase  to  its  highest  point  in  1922.  The 
1927  acreage  was  only  slightly  below  the  record  1922 
figure  and  was  10  per  cent  larger  than  in  1910,  while 
the  number  of  animal  units  of  hay-eating  animals  on 
farms  was  approximately  5  per  cent  smaller  than  in 
1910. 

Another  contributing  cause  for  the  present  low  farm 
price  levels  for  hay  has  been  the  decrease  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  horses  in  cities  during  the  period  1910  to  1927 
which  has  been  much  greater  than  the  decrease  for  all 
liay-eating  animals  on  farms. 

During  the  last  20  years  there  has  been  a  decided 
shift  in  the  demand  from  Timothy  and  other  grass  hays 
to  legume  hays.  This  shift  was  due  to  increasing  use 
of  legume  hays  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  especially 
dairy  cattle,  to  increasing  numbers  of  dairy  cows,  anil 
to  the  decreasing  numbers  of  live  stock  which  use  non- 
legume  hays. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


A  Fellow’s  Mother 

“A  fellow’s  mother,”  said  Fred  the 
wise, 

With  his  rosy  cheeks  and  his  merry 
eyes, 

Knows  what  to  do  if  a  fellow  gets 
hurt 

By  a  thump,  or  a  bruise,  or  a  fall  in 
the  dirt. 

“A  fellow’s  mother  has  bags  and 
strings, 

Bags  and  buttons,  and  lots  of  things ; 
No  matter  how  busy  she  is  she’ll  stop 
To  see  how  well  you  can  spin  your 
top. 

“She  does  not  care,  not  much  I  mean, 
If  a  fellow’s  face  is  not  always  clean. 
And  if  your  trousers  are  torn  at  the 
knee 

She  can  put  in  a  patch  that  you’d 
never  see. 

“A  -fellow’s  mother  is  never  mad, 

But  only  sorry  if  you  are  bad ; 

And  I  tell  you  this,  if  youTe  only 
true, 

She'll  always  forgive  whate’er  you  do. 

“I’m  sure  of  this,”  said  Fred  the  wise. 
With  a  manly  look  in  his  laughing 
eyes, 

“I’ll  mind  my  mother,  quick,  every 
day; 

A  fellow’s  a  baby  that  don’t  obey.” 

— M.  E.  Sangster. 

When  a  jar  of  olives  has  been 
opened  they  do  not  keep  very  well  as  a 
rule.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  pour  a  thin 
layer  of  olive  oil  over  the  top  of  the 
liquid  covering  them ;  this  seals  them, 
excluding  the  air,  and  the  flavor  re¬ 
mains  unimpaired. 

* 

A  peetty  exhibition  room  furnished 
by  an  intei’ior  decorator  was  described 
as  a  cottage  dining-room,  and'  we  were 
especially  attracted  by  the  curtains. 
They  were  an  English  cotton  print, 
having  a  close  pattern  of  green  leaves 
with  a  little  flower  in  pinkish  orange. 
These  curtains  were  edged  all  around 
with  orange  rickrack,  and  the  effect 
was  charming.  This  would  be  a  pret¬ 
ty  idea  in  bedroom  curtains,  too. 

* 

Oue  readers  are  showing  an  aston¬ 
ishing  interest  in  patchwork,  and  we 
are  constantly  asked  to  give  more 
patchwork  designs.  We  are  glad  to  do 
this,  but  are  not  able  to  supply  any 
pattern*.  We  can,  however,  give  the 
names  of  firms  who  sell  such  patterns. 
Recently,  we  had  to  cover  the  seat  of 
an  old  ladder-back  chair,  which  has  a 
cushioned  seat  in  place  of  its  original 
rush  bottom.  We  had  some  blocks  of 
silk  patchwork  in  the  old  log  cabin 
pattern.  These  were  made  to  fit  the 
seat  of  the  chair  with  a  four-inch 
“skirt”  around  the  edges,  and  the  effect 
is  delightfully  old-fashioned. 


Milk  in  Old  Nuremburg 

Just  around  the  corner  from  the 
“hospiz”  where  I  am  staying,  there  is 
a  little  building  somewhat  on  the  or¬ 
der  of  our  roadside  stands,  displaying 
above  the  low  red  roof,  the  one  word, 
“Milch.”  The  roof  is  red,  but  every¬ 
thing  else  inside  and  out,  is  enameled 
in  spotless  white,  like  a  new  dish,  and 
the  fresh-faced  fraulein  who  presides 
is  gowned  and  capped  in  white.  Flere 
you  can  buy  milk,  hot  or  cold,  a  roll 
sandwich  made  with  butter  and  cheese, 
buttermilk,  “yoghurt,”  whipped  cream 
in  little  wafer  cups  similar  to  our  ice 
cream  cones,  and  milk  chocolate 
wafers. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  arrangement 
for  warming  the  milk,  and  a  machine 
for  beating  the  cream.  Fraulein’s  knit¬ 
ting  must  get  on  slowly,  for  from  dawn 
till  long  after  dark,  all  sorts  of  people, 
a  constant  procession,  stop  at  her  win¬ 
dows  which  is  sheltered  from  passing 
showers  by  a  strip  of  awning.  Work¬ 
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ing  boys  and  men  are  perhaps  in  a 
majority,  but  there  are  many  children, 
and  many  of  the  well-dressed  and 
“nice-looking”  women  of  Nuremburg, 
who  stop,  perhaps  tired  from  shopping, 
sip  their  milk  democratically,  and  go 
on  their  way  refreshed.  The  milk  is 
served  in  tall,  white-enameled  cups 
which  must  hold  a  good  half  pint,  and 
costs  a  fraction  less  than  2 y2  cents  a 
glass — a  fraction  more  if  heated — 
while  yoghurt  at  six  cents  is  the  cost¬ 
liest  article  on  the  list. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  this  building  I 
thought  of  Mr.  Collingwood,  and 
wished  I  could  tell  him  about  it,  and 
see  it  duplicated  in  every  American 
city.  Nuremburg’s  notched  gables  and 
her  famous  names  are  familiar  to  most 
of  us  through  pictures  and  through 
Longfellow’s  poem,  bflt  certainly  not 
her  dairy  lunches. 

Among  the  charms  of  the  shops  at 
this  holiday  season  are  “Nuremburger 
Lebkuchen,”  a  marvelously  good  honey 
cake,  combined  with  almonds,  citron 
and  orange  peel,  and  “marzipan,”  a  de¬ 
licious  almond  sweetmeat  which  is 
molded  in  all  sorts  of  shapes,  from  a 
roast  goose  to  a  fat  pea  pod,  and  most 
artistically  colored.  Particularly  pret¬ 
ty  are  the  fruits — miniature  apples, 
peaches  and  plums,  and  life-size  straw¬ 
berries.  Among  all  the  bake  shops 
I’ve  seen,  those  of  Nuremburg  take  the 
palm.  e.  f.  d. 


The  Joys  of  the  Fireplace 

One  of  the  housewife's  most  tearful 
experiences  can  be  easily  assuaged  by 
sitting  out  of  doors  in  the  Summer  to 
peel  onions  and  grate  or  grind  horse¬ 
radish,  moving  to  the  open  fire  in  the 
fireplace  in  the  Winter ;  or,  lacking  the 
fireplace,  sitting  in  front  of  the  range 
in  the  kitchen,  with  the  front  draft 
open  and  keeping  the  work  as  close  to 
the  draft  as  is  comfortably  possible. 
These  things  can  be  done  in  these  ways 
without  the  shedding  of  a  tear.  In  front 
of  the  fireplace  one  will  not  even  smell 
the  onions. 

I  have  two  bricks  lying  at  one  side 
of  my  fireplace  where  a  pot  of  soup  can 
be  supported  for  cooking,  sometimes 
saving  hours  of  fire  in  the  kitchen, 
when  one  is  enjoying  the  open  fire  any¬ 
way.  We  do  not  care  for  sauerkraut, 
but  I  have  cooked  it  for  the  hired  man 
painlessly  on  these  same  bricks,  the 
odor  going  up  the  chimney  and  never 
once  being  distinguishable  in  the  house. 

We  like  our  steaks  and  fresh  mack¬ 
erel  and  other  broiling  subjects  broiled 
over  the  wood  coals  in  the  fireplace, 
putting  a  .green  stick  at  the  back  and  a 
smaller  one  in  front  to  support  the 
broiler,  as  we  have  not  a  long-handled 
one.  We  are  planning  an  enlarged  type 
of  tea  wagon  that  we  can  use  for  a 
dining  table  for  four  people  in  front  of 
our  fireplace.  No  matter  how  attrac¬ 
tive  the  dining-room  may  be,  unless  it 


is  fortunate  enough  to  contain  a  fire¬ 
place,  the  pull  of  the  living-room  fire¬ 
place  is  a  strong  one  on  a  Winter  eve¬ 
ning,  and  sometimes  when  a  cool  Spring 
or  Autumn  day  makes  the  fireplace  a 
comfortable  spot  before  or  after  the 
furnace  is  in  operation,  one  is  glad  to 
eat  there.  edna  c.  jones. 


Molasses  Crumb  Cookies 

One  cup  molasses,  half  cup  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  half  cup  hot  water  and  cup 
lard,  also  one  cup  of  cake  or  cookie 
crumbs,  3%  cups  flour,  with  two  tea¬ 
spoons  soda  and  two  teaspoons  cinna¬ 
mon.  Put  molasses,  sugar  and  lard  in 
mixing  bowl,  then  fine  crumbs  on  top, 
then  pour  on  hot  wrater  and  mix  before 
adding  flour  and  soda.  Do  not  roll,  but 
flatten  out  with  hands  before  cutting, 
and  sprinkle  on  sugar  and  bake. 

A.  Z.  A. 

Joining  Twine  in  Knitting- 
Rugs 

In  knitting  rugs,  F.  C.  says :  “The  only 
difficulty  I  find  is  the  fastening  of  the 
twine  at  the  end  of  a  color,  so  that  it 
does  not  show.”  I  am  coming  to  her  as¬ 
sistance.  Finish  last  round  of  any  color 
by  making  two  slip  stitches  and  cut 
twine,  leaving  a  few  inches.  When  intro¬ 
ducing  the  next  color  advance  the  work 
five  stitches.  If  this  is  done  at  every 
color  change  the  joinings  will  not  show. 

l.  m.  h. 


The  New  Combination 
Delco-Light  “does  every¬ 
thing  but  think.”  Com¬ 
bines  all  theadvantagesof 
both  Automatic  and  Bat¬ 
tery  Service  Systems. 


DELCO-LIGHT 

DEPENDABLE  FARM  ELECTRICITY 


A  Product  of 
General  Motors , 


There  is  a  Delco-Light  Dealer  in  every  community.  The  nearest  wholesale 
distributors  are  listed  below. 


Shorter  Hours 
Bigger  Profits 

that’s  what  Delco-Light 
now  offers  every  farmer 


Saves  work  in  a  hundred  ways — Builds  up  profits  in 
as  many  more*  Increases  egg  production.  Saves  pigs 
at  farrowing  time*  Provides  running  water  and  thus 
ends  fire  hazard.  Cuts  cost  of  hired  help.  Makes  the 
farm  home  a  healthier,  happier  place  to  live  in. 


300,000  farmers  vouch  for  every  claim 
ice  make.  T hat’s  why  more  DELCO- 
LlGHT  plants  are  used  today  than  all 
other  farm  electric  plants  combined! 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

HELP  yourself  to  bigger  profits  in 
1928.  Help  yourself  to  shorter 
hours — lightened  labor.  A  DELCO- 
LlGHT  is  all  you  need  to  gain  both  of 
these  objectives. 

Talk  to  any  farmer  who  owns  a  DEL- 
CO-LlGHT.  Five  minutes  with  this  man 
will  do  more  to  convince  you  than  any¬ 
thing  it’s  possible  for  us  to  say.  Talk, 
for  instance,  to  D.  J.  Sjolseth.  He’ll  tell 
you  how  egg  production  jumped  just 
400%  after  he  lighted  his  hen  house 
with  DELCO-LlGHT.  Talk  to  August 
Moukemeier.  DELCO  -  LIGHT  enabled 
him  to  pocket  $135  extra  profit  from  his 
hens  in  just  3  months*  time.  How  is  that 
for  making  easy  money?  Talk  to  Julius 
Schramm.  He  raises  250  to  300  hogs  per 
year.  Says  his  DELCO-LlGHT  paid  for 
itself  in  the  hog  barn  alone,  by 
saving  pigs  at  farrowing  time. 

Other  farmers  by  the  thousand 
are  reaping  extra 
profits  every  year  in 
similar  ways.  And  you 
can  do  as  well  as  any 
of  them  in  proportion 
to  the  volume  of  your 
farm  production. 


Now,  you  can  get  the  greatest  of 
all  DELCO-LlGHT  plants.  An 
amazing  new  achievement  that 
combines  all  the  advantages  of 
both  the  Automatic  and  Battery 
Service  Systems. 

A  Scientific  Marvel 

With  this  new -type  plant  you 
can  use  up  to  7  or  8  electric 
lamps  and  draw  the  necessary 
current  right  from  the  battery. 

Thus  the  engine  runs  infre¬ 
quently.  Less  fuel  is  used.  But 
throw  on  a  heavier  load.  In¬ 
stantly  and  automatically  the 
engine  starts — generates  current 
to  carry  the  heavier  load  plus  a 
surplus  supply  to  recharge  the 
battery!  Thus  only  a  small  bat¬ 
tery  is  needed.  And  even  this 
small  battery  lasts  longer. 

Costs  So  Little  to  Own  and  Operate 

This  new  plant  —  as  well  as  all  our 
other  models  —  comes  to  you  under 
liberal  General  Motors 
terms.  First  a  small  de¬ 
posit.  Then  the  balance 
divided  into  easy  pay¬ 
ments  arranged  to  suit 
you.  Operating  costs  are 
too  small  to  even  talk 
about — no  more  in  fact 
than  the  cost  of  burning 
lamps  and  lanterns.  As 


Ten  Y oars’  Use 

"We  bought  our  Delco- 
Light  Plant  10  years  ago," 
writes  C.  R.Wiilis.  “Since 
then  we  have  had  contin¬ 
uous  service.  Delco-Light 
is  certainly  an  all-around 
good  investment  for  any 
farmer.” 


38  Years  of  Service 
“Our  Delco-Light  Plant 
has  run  a  total  of  20,075 
hours,”  says  M.  E.  Max¬ 
well.  “This  13  equivalent 
to  38  years  of  a  veragef  arm 
service.  This  is  such  a  re¬ 
markable  record.  I  wanted 
you  to  know  aboutit.” 


Now  Dclco  -  Light 
supplants  hand  labor 
for  running  the  feed 
grinder,  sheller.  churn 
and  cream  separator. 
Does  the  work  quicker 
and  better,  too.  , 


Not  only  bright,  clean  elec¬ 
tric  light,  but  power  too, 
that  runs  the  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  vacuum  cleaner,  elec¬ 
tric  iron  and  D-L  Water 
System. 


Ed.  Besten,  Platte,S.D., 
says:  “The  cost  of  oper¬ 
ation  has  averaged  less 
than  $1  a  month.  We 
have  spent  nothing 
for  repairs  and  never 
been  without  light.’* 

FREE  BOOKS— 

Send  No  Money 
How  does  it  sound  to 
you?  Isn’t  it  w'orth 
looking  into?  Sure  it  is 
— if  easier  work,  more 
time  for  fun  and  rec¬ 
reation,  a  modern 
farm  and  big  extra 
profits  mean  anything 
to  you.  So  just  put  your 
name  and  address  on 
the  coupon  and  mail 
it  today.  Get  the  Big 
New  Delco-Light  Book,  “A  Day  and  a 
Night  with  Delco-Light,”  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  new  Combination 
Delco-Light — absolutely  free. 

If  you  write  promptly  we  will  include 
“The  Miracle  of  More  Eggs” — a  valuable 
booklet  for  large  and  small  poultry  raisers. 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY, 
Subsidiary  nf  General  Motors  Corporation 
Dept.  G-109,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Send  Free  Books  as  offered. 

Name _ .......... 

Address 


DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO,  Inc. 
39  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  > 
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The  whole  world  knows  Aspirin  as 
an  effective  antidote  for  pain.  But  it’s 
just  as  important  to  know  that  there  is 
only  one  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin.  The 
name  Bayer  is  on  every  tablet,  and  on 
the  box.  If  it  says  Bayer,  it’s  genuine ; 
and  if  it  doesn’t,  it  is  not !  Headaches 
are  dispelled  by  Bayer  Aspirin.  So  are 
colds,  and  the  pain  that  goes  with  them  ; 
even  neuralgia,  neuritis,  and  rheuma¬ 
tism  promptly  relieved.  Get  Bayer — at 
any  drugstore — with  proven  directions. 

Physicians  prescribe  Bayer  Aspirin; 
it  does  NOT  affect  the  heart 


Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salieylicacid 


Five  Decades 


For  more  than  five  decades,  emul¬ 
sified  cod-liver  oil,  as  in  Scott’s  Emul- 
Bion,  has  helped  children  and  grown 
people  keep  vitamin  -  nourished  and 
efficient. 

SCOn'S  EMULSION 

brings  to  the  weakened  body  a  wealth 
of  health-giving  vitamins.  It  builds 
strength  to  resist  weakness. 


Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  27-47 


“1\T OTHER,  the  time  to  Start  this  Sav- 
lvx  ings  business  is  Right  Now  !” 

This  illustrated  booklet  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Savings  Bank  at  Albany  tells  how  easy 
it  is  to  Bank  by  Mail  and  Earn  interest, 
compounded  quarterly. 

Chartered  1868  Assets  Over 

PAID  $35,000,000.00 

since  and  over  50,000 
19  19  Depositors 


Mail  this  slip  today  ■■ 

!  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


■  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 

■  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
i  World.” 

S 

■  Name . . . 

I 

I  Address . 

I  City .  R  N-Y 

i 


Pass  Closet  Suggested  As 
Woman’s  Step-saver 

Where  one,  two  or  three  steps  up  or 
down  between  the  kitchen  and  dining¬ 
room  are  necessary,  the  housewife  will 
find  a  pass  closet  of  great  value  as  a 
step  saver,  says  Mrs.  Marion  C.  Bell,  ex- 
,  tension  specialist  in  home  management  at 
the  New  Jersey  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

The  plan  suggested  is  to  cut  an  open¬ 
ing  through  the  wall  between  the  dining¬ 
room  and  the  kitchen.  By  having  shelves 
built  into  this  open  space,  articles  kept 
on  them  are  easily  reached  by  the  wo- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


969 — A  Favorite.  De¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3 %  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  1%  yds.  of  27- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


897  —  Youthful  Ap¬ 
pearance.  Designed 
in  sizes  16,  18,  20 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  6  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


620.  —  Smocking  Is 
Modish.  Designed  in  894  —  Smart  and 
sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  Slender.  Designed!  in 
' '  .  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 

years.  Size  4  re-  44  an(j  4Q_jn_  bust 

quires  2%  yds.  of  measure.  Size  36  re- 
40-in.  material  with  quires  3%  yds.  of 

,,  .  .  .  _  40-m.  material  with 

yd.  of  32-m.  con-  y^g  0f  braid. 

trasting.  Ten  cents.  Ten  cents. 

J? 


11112 — Motifs  for  Bedroom  Set.  Pattern 
contains  seven  motifs,  one  large  one  llx 
17 %  in..  two  8x9%  in.,  and  four  8x14% 
in.  Ten  cents. 

Spring  and  Summer  Fashion  Magazine, 
Ten  cents, 


man  when  she  is  in  either  room.  The 
lower  shelf  is  reserved  as  the  pass  shelf. 
This  is  kept  free  from  supplies  or  dishes 
so  that  the  entire  meal  may  be  passed 
in  to  the  dining-room  and  all  soiled  dishes 
passed  out  to  the  kitchen. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  doors  on  the 
dining-room  side  may  be  either  of  plain 
glass  panes  or  of  leaded  glass  panes,  and 
should  extend  down  to  the  pass  shelf. 
Those  on  the  kitchen  side  will  give  great¬ 
er  satisfaction  to  the  housewife  if  made 
of  wood  and  painted.  The  pass  shelf  sec¬ 
tion  may  have  sliding  wooden  doors,  or 
two  doors  which  open  into  the  kitchen. 
Some  women  prefer  no  doors  at  all  on 
this  side.  By  means  of  a  pass  closet 
many  trips  formerly  taken  back  and 
forth  from  one  room  to  the  other,  are 
avoided. 


Sleep  is  far  more 
important  to  your 
nerves  than  food 


Proteins  may  build  tissue,  but  sleep 
is  nerve  nourishment  without 
which  you  cannot  live  a  week. 

When  you  stretch  out  on  the  Foster 
Ideal  Spring  you  get  real  nerve  rest 
because  you  get  perfect  spine  support, 
and  there’s  a  real  reason  why.  It  lies 
in  the  Foster  Ideal’s  120  supentemp- 
ered  spirals  and  the  Ideal’s  loose  linked 
buoyant  chain  top.  You  will  find  other 
springs  built  like  the  Ideal  but  if  you’re 
wise  you’ll  count  the  spirals,  look  for 
the  chains  and  make  sure  of  seeing 
the  genuine  Foster  Trade-Mark. 

FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory ,  St.  Louis,  Mo • 


AGENTS 

TLTERE  la  a  [new 
Household 
Device  that  beats  a 
vacuum  cleaner  and 
all  attachments.  It 
not  only  sweeps 
thoroughly  andi,  cleans 
walls  and  ceilings  but 
also  washes  and  dries 
windows  and  scrubs  and 
mops  floors.  Requires 
no  electricity.  Every 
home  a  prospect.  Only 
$2.95.  Over  half  profit. 
Write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  edge  of  this  ad 
and  mail  to  us  today  for 
complete  selling  terms. 

Harper  Mfg.  Co.  pimTeidfiowa* 


book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves. 
Ranges,  Furnaces.  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel 
ranges  and  combination  gas  and 
coai  ranges.  Mahogany  porcelain 
enamel  heating  stoves. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24-hr. 
shipments.  80-day  free 
l!)  X  trial.  360-day  test.  Satis¬ 
fy  f  faction  guaranteed.  26 

years  in  business.  650,000 
sA  J)  customers.  Write  today 


.  -  Write  today 

for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL 

For  cheese  factories  and  milk  plants. 

FAIRVIEW  MINING  C0-,  Wabash  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


rA_  CqIo  A  NEW  *90  ACOUSTIC  AN.  The  hard 
1  UI  Sale  of  hearing  can  hear  perfectly — a  bargain. 
Jesse  Ii.  Goldberg1,  Atty.,  305  Broadway,  New  York 


LUTCH  holds 
False  Teeth 

tight  in  the  mouth 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  the 
plate  so  snug  it  can’t  rock,  drop  or  be  “played 
with.”  You  can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did 
with  your  own  teeth.  Don’t  endure  loose  plates 
another  day.  Klutch  will  end  your  troubles 
50c  at  druggists.  If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it, 
have  him  order  it  for  yon.  If  he  will  not,  don’t 
waste  money  on  substitutes  but  write  us  We 
will  mail  you a  box.  Send  us60c  when  satisfied. 
HART  &  CO.,  Box  2218-G,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

»  ipst.  Kir.  spliitf*”  Eeed  fTuStt 

Instructions  foi  Caning  and  Kush  Seating  sent  for  10 
cents.  Price  List  Free.  H.  H.  PERKINS 
Shelton  Avenue,  New  HaveA,  ConnT  ’  58 


FURS  -  HIDES  -  WOOL 

Impoi'tant  price  advances.  List  just  out.  No 
shipment  too  small  or  large.  Write  today. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER,  PA. 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  'cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fituncrs 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  j 

BARRELS  of  CHINA 

Send  to. 50  for  100  assorted  dishes,  or  *9.00  for  decorated. 
Contains  not  less  than  13  cups,  saucers,  all  sizes  plates, 
oatmeals,  sauce  dishes,  platter,  sugar,  creamer,  etc. 
Factory  imperfections.  If  freight  is  over  tl.OO  we  pay 
difference.  Shipped  from  our  warehouses,  Boston  or 
New  I  ork.  UNITED  CHINA,  INC., Dept.J, Boston, Mass. 

Ilf  OH  I  BLANKETS  — and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Send 
Htflllll  BATTING  us  your  wool  and  we  will 
■  IUUL  ROIIFt  make  beautiful  serviceable 
V  ,wf.w  ”  "  v  “  11  a  products  that  will  give 
satisfaction  both  m  possession  and  the  service  they 
render.  We  sell  direct.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 
WEST  UNITT  WOOLEN  MILLS.  112  LYNN  STREET,  WEST  UNITY,  OHIO 

1%  TO  and  eggs  destroyed.  FtMOL 

IVi  V./  JL  fi- I  makes  100's;  kill— by  mail  60e 

and  *1.30  per  can.  Agents 
wanted.  MYSTIC  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Medford,  Mass. 


WOOL 


growers  and  ^shippers  please  get 
touch  with  us.  S.  H.  LIVINGST0 
Wool  Specialists,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS  CL 
3  PAIR .  ^9 

„  .  ,  Q.  Black, Gray,  Beige,  Nude.  Pea. 

Tanbark.  Sizes:  8J*  to  10%.  Good  Openings  for  Aokn 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO,  .  NORWOOD,  MAS 
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Try  Louse -Chase  en¬ 
tirely  at  our  risk.  Use 
one  can- -according  to 
directions  — w  it  h  o  u  t 
risking  a  single  penny. 
Our  famous  guarantee 
is  your  protection— 

“Money  Back 
plus  10%” 

If  you  are  not  in  every 
way  pleased  with  the 
results.  We  dare  make 
this  binding  guarantee 
because  the  use  of 
Louse  -Chase  means 
louse-free  cows. 


roints where 
LICE 

Meet  their 
DEATH  a 


YOU  need  no  longer  tolerate  a  single  louse  in 
the  cow  barn.  Graylawn  Farm  Louse-Chase 
has  made  the  job  of  killing  the  pests  surprisingly 
sure,  easy  and  economical.  Louse -Chase  is  a 
high-powered  louse  killer — so  certain  in  results 
that  no  general  dusting  of  the  hide  is  needed. 
Simply  apply,  from  the  handy  sifter-top  can,  along 
the  spine,  about  the  brisket,  and  between  the 
hind  legs.  Very  little  powder  required  per  animal. 

These  simple  easy  treatments  end  the  lice — ALL 
of  them.  The  whole  herd  is  quickly  treated.  More 
comfortable  milkings,  improved  appearance,  better 
milk-yield  are  certain  results  of  the  Louse-Chase 
treatment.  Equally  effective  on  other  live-stock. 

Louse-Chase  is  used  and  endorsed  by  scores  of 
the  finest  dairies,  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Sold  by  feed  dealers,  drug¬ 
gists  and  general  stores.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you  we  will  mail  large  farm-size  can 
postpaid  for  $1.00. 

Graylawn  Farms,  Inc.,  Dept.  R  Newport,  Vt. 


I9USE  -  CHASE 


STOPS  LAMENESS 


from  a  bone  spavin,  ring  bone, 
splint,  curb,  side  bone,  or  similar 
troubles;  gets  horse  going  sound. 
Absorbine  acts  mildly  butquickly. 
Lasting  results.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  At  druggists,  or  postpaid, 
$2.50.  Horse  book  9-S  free. 

Pleased  user  Bays:  “Had  a  very  lame 
horse  with  bone  spavin.  Now  sound  as 
-.a  dollar;  not  a  lame  6tep  in  months. 
■^Working  daily." 


Absorbine 

traoe  mark  reg.sj.  s. par  off  ^ 


YOUiNGJtic^MSl-^manjiL^ 


a 


No  matter  how  old  the  ease,  or  how 
lame  the  horse,  it  will  pay  you  to  try 

Fleming's  Spavin  and  Ringbone 
Paste  $2  a  bottle  postpaid 

Guaranteed — your  money  back  if  it  doesn’t 
make  thehorsegosound.One  applicationusually 
enough.  For  Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Sidebone. 

Fleming’s  Spavin  Liquid  $2  a  bottle 

For  Bog  Spavin.  Splint,  Curb,  Soft  Enlarge¬ 
ments,  etc. 

Book  on  “Home  Treatment  Livestock  Diseases*' 
Free.  Our  veterinarians  prescribe  Free  for  all  cases 
whether  Fleming:  Remedies  are  Indicated  or  not.  Write 
for  Book  and  FREE  advice. 

FLEMING  BROS., 


oZ  Concrete 


Write  today  for  free  gift,  low-pri 
offer  on  the  old  reliable  KWIK- Ml 
,  curved-blade  mixer  on  skids.  Batch- 
minute,  perfect  mix,  assuring  everlat 
lng,  hard-as-rock  construction. 

KWIK-M1X 

Hand,  or  motor  power, 
pays  for  itself  in  a  single  job 
making  floors,  fence  posts, 
grain  bins,  water  troughs,  silos, 
etc.  Make  money  working  for 
neighbors.  Write  your  address 
on  edge  of  this  page,  tear  out 
a.nd  mail  to  us  for  free  offer. 

Badger  KWIK-MIX  Co7 

1007  Cleveland  Ave.  Milwaukee.  Wi 


WRITE  FOR 


BULLETIN 
NO.  650 

Telling  about  a 

EMA 

WORM  CAPSULES 

( Chemicalh-tested  Tetrachlorethylene) 


For  Killing 

Roundworms,  Hookworms 
and  Stomach  Worms 
in 

Hogs,  Sheep,  Goats, 
Poultry,  Dogs  and  Foxes 


Safe  and  Sure 
Quick  Action  — No  Losses 
Inexpensive 

Nema  Capsules  at  your  Drug  Store 
Nema  Booklet  sent  free  by 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPT.  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 

CANADA,  WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 


Thousands  of  good  horses  work  today,  free  from 
spavin,  thoropin,  ringbone  and  other  serious  lame¬ 
nesses  because  they  were  treated  with 

SAVE  the  HORSE 

Guaranteed.  Humane.  Easily  used — and  horse 
works  while  under  treatment.  FREE  “Symptom 
Book’ '  tells  how  to  diagnose  and  end  hip,  shoul¬ 
der,  leg  and  foot  lamenesses.  Write  today! 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  St.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Drusutstscan  supply  “Savm-thB-Hors«,,-OT,wt 
ship  direct,  postpaid.  No  substitute  will  do  as  much. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  IV. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Fouls  in  Cattle 

Will  you  explain  the  cause  of  fouls, 
both  blind  and  open,  and  give  me  the 
best  method  of  treatment  for  same, 
also  best  disinfectant?  j.  e. 

The  condition  called  “fouls”  or  “foul- 
in-the-foot”  or  “foot-rot”  in  cattle  is 
caused,  at  first,  by  the  animals  wading 
in  wet  and  mud  or  filth  and  getting 
foreign  matters  lodged  between  the  toes 
of  the  hoofs.  The  simple  form  of  the 
disease,  which  you  perhaps  refer  to  as 
“blind,”  consists  of  a  sore,  inflamed 
and  chapped  condition  of  the  skin  be¬ 
tween  the  toes  and  possibly  of  the 
hoof-head  and  part  just  above  the 
heels.  That  corresponds  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  called  “scratches”  in  the  horse, 
and  is  like  the  chapped  condition  of  a 
person’s  hands,  caused  by  washing 
with  warm  water  and  failure  perfectly 
to  dry  the  skin.  Technically,  it  would 
be  termed  “erythema,”  or  inflammation 
of  the  skin.  In  the  worse  form  of  the 
disease,  which  you  may  refer  to  as 
“open,”  the  lacerations  or  abrasions  of 
the  skin  become  invaded  by  the  filth 
germ  Bacillus  necrophorus,  tissues  are 
killed,  pus  forms  and  burrowing  of  pus 
then  causes  undermining  of  the  wall 
or  the  sole  of  the  hoof.  The  necrotic 
germ  kills  the  tissues  it  invades  and 
they  become  gangrenous  and  give  off  a 
pungent  or  foul  odor.  The  bacillus  lives 
in  the  intestines  of  swine  and  is  voided 
in  the  feces,  therefore  all  places  long 
frequented  by  swine  are  contaminated 
with  the  germs.  They  may  also  be 
found  where  hogs  have  not  been  kept. 
To  prevent  “fouls,”  therefore,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  stables  and  yards  be  kept 
as  clean  as  possible  and  that,  so- far,  as 
possible,  cattle  be  kept  from  standing 
or  wading  in  mud,  filth,  grit  or  stag¬ 
nant  water ;  also  that  their  hoofs  he 
given  a  thorough  cleaning,  at  least  once 
a  week,  when  they  have  become  fouled. 
It  is  a  bad  mistake  to  pull  a  rope  back 
and  forth  between  the  toes  of  a  cow  to 
cleanse  the  parts.  Doing  so  “burns,” 
injures  the  tender  tissues  and  tends  to 
cause  the  infection  we  have  mentioned. 
To  treat  the  hoof,  restrain  the  cow,  if 
necessary  casting  it  with  a  rope,  when 
not  far  advanced  in  calf ;  then  scrub 
clean  with  soap  and  hot  water.  When 
cases  of  “fouls”  have  to  be  treated  cut 
away  every  bit  of  rotten  or  loose  horn 
of  wall  or  sole,  after  the  cleansing 
process,  and  also  scrape  out  all  dis¬ 
eased  or  dead  (necrotic)  tissue.  When 
that  has  been  done  immerse  the  treated 
hoof,  for  five  minutes,  in  hot  water  con¬ 
taining  two  ounces  of  pure  bluestone 
(sulphate  of  copper)  per  pint;  in  the 
worst  cases,  or  in  milder  ones,  thor¬ 
oughly  swab  the  affected  parts  with 
tincture  of  iodine  or  a  2  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  mercurochrome.  Afterward 
wrap  the  hoof  with  sterilized  cotton 
and  bind  it  in  place  by  means  of  a 
narrow  bandage  criss-crossed  between 
the  toes  and  then  tied  around  the 
pastern ;  then  keep  the  cotton  and 
bandage  saturated  with  a  mixture  of 
five  parts  of  carbolic  acid,  three  parts 
of  formalin  (formaldehyde  solution) 
and  100  parts  of  boiled  water.  When 
the  sores  have  about  healed  simply  ap¬ 
ply  pine  tar  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Keep  the  cattle  in  a  clean  stable  dur¬ 
ing  treatment.  The  trimming  and  im¬ 
mersing  treatment  may  have  to  be  re¬ 
peated  several  times,  in  the  worst  cases. 
For  simpler  cases  it  may  suffice  to  ap¬ 
ply  an  ointment  consisting  of  %  ounce 
each  of  powdered  sulphate  of  copper 
and  powdered  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
four  ounces  of  lard  or  lanolin.  Cover 
the  ointment  with  absorbent  cotton 
and  a  bandage.  Remove  the  cotton  and 
bandage  every  third  day  and  reapply 
the  ointment  and  coverings.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  another  good  formula  for  the 
treatment  of  “fouls :”  Crude  carbolic 
acid,  one  part ;  tincture  of  myrrh  and 
tincture  of  arnica,  of  each,  two  parts ; 
glycerine,  four  parts. 


Dr.  Clark’s  PURITY  Strainer,  with  its  steri¬ 
lized  cotton  disc  clamped  to  the  bottom,  is 
GUARANTEED  to  strain  your  milk  100  per 
cent  clean — or  your  MONEY  BACK. 

Clean  milk  gets  better  grading,  brings  higher 
prices.  That’s  why  the  biggest  and  world’s 
best  creameries  and  condensaries  endorse  and 
recommend  Purity  Strainers.  Over  50,000 
dairymen  and  farmers  use  Purity  Strainers 
daily,  because  no  other  strains  so  easy  —  so 
quick — so  clean.  Also  best  for  straining  maple 
syrup,  vinegar,  cider  and  home  beverages. 

Made  in  two  sizes  —  10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Sold  by 
good  dealers  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you  —  write  us  for  descriptive  folder, 
prices  and  our  “10  Day  Trial  Test  Offer." 


I  ?&%•,<  Trial 

'  Post aftoUk.  r;  rtic,e 
P/ereaorictGet  of- 

oSI?r.ma%rtJirla. 
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er’h»J°n  “(«  U  r: 
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MILK  STRAINER 


Makes  the 

MILKINGS 


€ 


Part  of  the  “knack’*  of  making 
money  from  dairying  lies  in  keep¬ 
ing  a  constant  watch  of  the  udder 
and  teats.  If  the  delicate  tissues  of 
these  important  organs  are  always 
normal  and  comfortable  the  milk 
flow  is  free  and  generous — the  job 
of  milking  is  made  easy. 

Bag  Balm  is  a  wonderful  healing, 
penetrating  ointment — prepared  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  care  of  injured  or 
stepped-on  teats, cuts,  inflammation, 
caked  bag,  bunches  or  cow  pox. 
Bag  Balm  has  no  equal.  Healing  be¬ 
gins  at  once;  irritation  disappears. 

Bag  Balm  is  clean  and  pleasant  to 
use— cannot  taint  the  milk.  Big  10- 
ounce  package  goes  a  long  way  and 
has  hundreds  of  uses  for  all  animal 
sores,  harness  galls,  etc.  60c  at  feed 
dealers,  general  stores,  druggists. 
Mailed  postpaid  if  hard  to  obtain 
locally.  Booklet  “Dairy  Wrinkles” 
sent  free. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Ljrndonville,  Vermont 


A.  S. A. 
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GUERNSEYS 


DISCONTINUING  ALL 
FARM  OPERATIONS 

FOR  SAlEal  PRIVATE  TREATY 

Entire  Herd  of  carefully  selected  MAY  ROSE 
GUERNSEYS— 1 43  head,  ages  3  to  8.  411  heavy 

with  calf  or  ready  to  freshen.  All  guaranteed 
regular  breeders.  Accredited,  no  abortion, 
blood  tests  every  60  days,  100%  clean.  Certifi¬ 
cate  with  every  animal  sold.  Prices  $250  to  $450. 
Type  and  big  production.  Every  animal  carries 
the  famous  blood  lines  that  produced  the  great¬ 
est  and  highest  priced  Guernseys  of  the  breed. 
No  blemishes.  Send  for  sales  list  to 

WILLMERE  FARMS 

EDW.  M.  ZETL1N,  Mgr, 

Bernardsville  New  Jersey 

Telephone  8-M 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  A  A 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It. 
daniB  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  dairy  FARMS,  It  I.  ltd  II..  Phils..  P« 


GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Bulls  from  3  to  10  months  old.  Best  of  May  Hose  Adv. 
Keg.  breeding.  Several  cows  with  splendid  breeding 
that  do  not  measure  up  to  the  high  standard  set  for  our 
herd,  for  sale,  cheap!  Accredited  herd.  Write  today  for 
description  and  prices.  FRITZ  I.YN  FARM,  Flpernville,  Pa. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  bull  calves  and  bulls  ready  for  service.  A.  R. 
breeding.  Attractive  prices.  Delivered  at  your  station. 

SMITH VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— from  rich 
milkers.  Tuberliu  tested.  L.  TERWILLIGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


SWINE 


TT  A  A/fDCLJTT)  T?C  Fine  young  boar  and  two 
rl/ViVlEOrlllN.rba  sows  (bred).  Nice  belts, 
best  of  breeding,  reg.  BLUE  RIBBON  FIRMS.  Lorraine.  N.  1. 


Pure  Bred  Poland-China  Boars 

Serviceable,  150  to  250  lbs..  $35.00  to  $45.00  O.  D. 
Fall  pigs.  Hi  ed  Gilts.  STANLEY  SHOUT,  Oheswold,  Delaware 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Big  type,  reg¬ 
istered.  60  lb.  Boars  or  Sows,  $15  each;  80  lbs.,  $18 
each.  Bred  Sows,  $50.  R.  HILL,  8eneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  Big  Type  O.  I.  C’s. 

World’s  Grand  Champion  Strain,  gilts  and  yearling  sows, 
bred  for  spring  farrow,  J35  to  $50.  10  weeks  old  pigs, 
either  sex,  $12.00.  VERNON  R.  LA FLE It,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


Chester  Whites  National  ’champion 

Blood  Lines.  CL0UDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square,  Pa 


2  REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  SERVICE  BOARS 

9  11108.  old,  good  ones,  also  nice  pigs,  2  to  3  mos.  old, 
both  sexes.  E.  L.  Ashbrldge  •  West  Chester,  l’n. 


SPRING  PIGS 

High  grade  stock,  large  type,  healthy,  rugged  pigs, 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  or  Yorkshire 
and  Chester,  crossed 

6  to  8  weeks  old . .  $425.  8  to  10  weeks  old . .  $4.75 

A  lew  Chester  Whites,  8  weeks  old.  $5.50 

No  charge  for  crating.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Will 
Fliip  C.  O.  D.  Keep  them  10  days,  if  not  satisfied,  return 
at  our  expense — money  cheerfully  refunded. 

A  REltJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed.  Barrows,  Boars,  or  Sows,  6-8  wks.  old, 
$4.50  each;  8-10  wks.  old,  $5.00  each.  A  few  selected 
White  Chester  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows  2  months  old, 
$6.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No 
charge  for  crating.  Orders  for  1  pig  gladly  filled. 
WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester,  all  nice  blocky  pigs. 

6  to  7  weeks  old  -  -  -  -  $4.25  each 

S  to  9  weeks  old  -  -  -  -  4.50  each 

Also  some  nice  Chester  Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old 
$5.50  each. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval  and  if 
not  satisfactory  to  you,  return  them  at  my  expense  and 
I  will  return  your  funds  at  once.  No  cliargefor  crating. 

Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0685 


QUALITY  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
TorUshlre  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  *84.35  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  8S4.75  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  *86.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


MY  SPRING  PIGS  Afor  Shipment  Y 

Why  not  get  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  Hog? 
These  are  all  large  growthy  and  blocky  pigs,  the 
kind  will  make  a  large  hog.  They  may  cost  more 
to  start  but  they  are  worth  it.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross;  color,  white.  Berkshire  and  large 
Chester  cross;  color,  black  and  white  pigs.  6  to  7 
weeks  old,  $4.35  ea. ;  8  to  9  weeks  old.  $4.50  ea. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval.  If 
satisfied  in  10  days  keep  them,  and  if  not,  return 
them  at  my  expense.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Si.,  WOBURN.  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Continued  from  Page  423) 
stock.  Baldwins  Mass.  A  grade  .$2.25  to 
$2.85.  Fancy  large  sizes,  $3  to  $3.25.  Un¬ 
graded,  $1.25  to  $2  box.  Me.,  A21/4  to 
2y2- in.,  $5.50  to  $7.50  bbl.  McIntosh, 
A  grade,  $2.60  to  $3.35.  Fancy  large 
sizes,  $3.50  to  $3.60.  Ungraded,  $2  to 
$2.50.  Spies,  $2  to  $2.75  std.  bu.  box. 
N.  H.  Baldwins,  A2%-in.  up,  $7.50  to 
$8.50  bbl.  Me.  Spies,  $5.50  to  $7  bbl. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  cut  off,  $1.25  to 
$1.50  std.  bu.  box.  Texas  erts,  mostly 
$3  to  $3.25. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Danish  N.  Y.,  sacked  locally,  most¬ 
ly  60  to  75c  cwt.  Native  Savoy,  ord., 
75c  to  $1.50  bbl. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native  cut  off  washed 
ord.,  75c  to  $1.10;  best  mostly,  $1.25  to 
$1.35  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  cut  off  washed, 
$1  to  $1.25  bskt.  Dirty  small,  90c  to  $1 ; 
large,  $1.25  to  $1.50  100  lbs.  Texas 
bchs,  mostly  $3  to  $3.25  crt. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Native  washed  and 
trimmed,  18  behs.  Best  Pascal,  $7.50  to 
$8.10  std.  bu.  box.  Cal.  erts,  fair  quality, 
$5  to  $5.50.  Fla.,  10-in.  erts,  $2.25  to 
$3.25. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  moderately 
light,  demand  light.  Native  h.h.,  best,  50 
to  70  cukes,  $7  to  $10  std.  bu.  box.  Ind., 
li.h,  $2.50  to  $4  2-doz. ;  Fla.,  h.h.,  $1.50 
to  $2.50  doz. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  h.h.,  18  hds.,  mostly  35  to 
75e  std.  bu.  box.  Iceberg  Cal.  Imp  Val¬ 
ley,  $2.75  to  $4  crt.  Fla.,  Big  Boston, 
$1  hamper. 

Onions.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good,  100-lb.  sacks,  yellow  med.  to  small, 
best  Conn.  Valley  ord.,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 
Few  natives,  $1  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 
Best  N.  V.  State,  mostly  $2.75  to  $3.  Ind., 
$3.25  100  lbs.  Spanish,  y2  cs.,  $4. 

Parsnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  cut  off  washed, 
$1.25  to  $1.35 ;  few,  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
steady.  Me.  and  N.  B.  Gr.  Mts.,  best 
mostly  $2.50  to  $2.65  100  lbs. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Texas  bskts.,  best,  $1  to 
$1.15 ;  poorer  lower. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  Blue  Hubbard  mostly  $60 
to  $70  ton  ;  $2.75  to  $3  bbl.  Ohio  Blue 
Hubbard,  few  sales,  $70  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light ; 
demand  light ;  market  dull ;  native  h.h., 
best,  35  to  50c  lb.  Fla.,  6  bskts,  216s, 
$2.75  to  $3  crt. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor.  Native  Ruta  and  Purple  tops,  35 
to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  White  capes,  few 
sales,  fancy,  $1.50  to  $2  100  lbs.  Ruta¬ 
bagas,  P.  E.  I.,  $1.40  to  $1.50.  Ont.,  $1 
to  $1.25  100  lbs. 

Hay.  —  Supplies  moderate.  Demand 
light.  Market  dull.  No.  1  Timothy.  $20 
to  $21.  Eastern,  $11.50  to  $12.  Clover 
mixed,  red,  $16  to  $18  ton. 

Wool. — Market  firm.  Receipts  of  do¬ 
mestic  for  week  ending  Feb.  25,  366,700 
lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine  combing,  49 
to  50c ;  clothing,  37  to  39c ;  y2  blood, 
combing,  50  to  51c ;  clothing,  40c ;  % 
blood,  combing,  52c ;  clothing,  42  to  43c ; 
14  blood  combing,  52c ;  clothing,  42c ;  low 
i/4  blood,  45  to  47c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.17  to  $1.22 ;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03 ; 
y2  blood  combing,  $1.50  to  $1.90 ;  cloth¬ 
ing,  88  to  91c ;  %  blood,  combing,  95  to 
98c ;  clothing,  80  to  83c ;  *4  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  8S  to  91c ;  clothing,  73  to  75c ;  low 
%  blood,  combing,  75  to  SOc ;  terr.  most¬ 
ly,  combing,  $1.15  to  $1.85 ;  clothing, 
$1.02  to  $1.05 ;  y2  blood,  combing,  $1.12 
to  $1.15;  clothing,  97c  to  $1.02;  %  blood, 
combing,  97c  to  $1.02;  clothing,  S5  to 
90c ;  14  blood,  combing,  88  to  93c ;  cloth¬ 
ing,  75  to  SOc ;  low,  %  blood,  combing, 
77  to  S2c. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

March  22-23. — Clapboard  Hill  Farms, 
Middlebury,  Conn.,  110  bead  Guernseys 
and  Ilolsteins. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

_ _ 


CCDDCTC  Either  color  or  sex- 
rtnnc  I  v>  Singles,  pairs  or  doz, 
in  lots.  Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 
C.  H.  KEEFElv  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ”< 


J.  TAN  DYKE 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


AMCORAS  (Polled  and  with  horns).  Several 
fine  large  bucks  and  a  few  does. 
Extra  good  stock,  BLUE  KlURON  FARMS,  Lorraine,  N.  Y 


SWINE 


DUROCS 

ALLEN  H.  POST 


BRED  SOWS-FALL  PIGS 

New  York’s  greatest  herd. 

-  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


REG.  DUROC  S WIN Eior sale! 

F.  M.  Pat  tliigton  «fc  Son  -  Merrllield,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-Pure  Bred  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES 

all  ages,  including  herd  boar.  PHILIP  B.  ADAMS,  Monroe.  N.  Y. 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

II.  C.  &  II.  II.  HA  UPENDING 


Service  boars  and 
young  bred  sows. 

Dundee,  N.  Y. 


a  practical  machine 
for  Intelligent 
Dairymen 


WHEN  you  invest  in  a 
milking  machine  it  will 
pay  you  to  look  beyond  the 


Uniform  milking.  Gentle, 
sucking  and  massage  action 
regular  as  the  heartbeats  of 
the  cow.  Many  milkers  oper¬ 
ate  irregularly  or  harshly — 
tending  to  make  cows  nerv¬ 
ous  and  hold  up  their  milk. 

Milks  like  a  sucking  calf. 
The  Empire’s  three-sided  tip 
to  udder  squeeze  (a  patented 
feature)  exactly  reproduces 
the  massage  of  a  calf. 


obvious  new  conveniences  it 
offers  over  hand-milking. 
Measure  comparative  values  to 
find  the  utmost  your  money 


Teat  cup  inflations  that 
do  not stretch(Empire pat¬ 
ent)  Firmly  reinforced  with 
strong  linen  Insert,  Empire 
Inflations  last  five  times 
longer  than  ordinary  infla¬ 
tions.  Repeated  sterilizing, 
boiling,  and  handling  does 
not  injure  them. 


can  buy  in  dependable,  eco¬ 
nomical,  lasting  service. 


Lowvacuum.  Easier  on  the 
cow.  Teats  and  udders  never 
sore  after  milking. 

Milks  four  quarters  at 


See  Your 

Local  Empire  Dealer 

Let  him  demonstrate  Empire’s 
advantages  and  you  will  see 
why  Empire  has  earned  its 
name  as  the  most  reliable  and 
economical  milker  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  A  liberal  deferred  payment 
plan  makes  buying  easy.  Send 
for  the  new  Empire  catalog. 


once.  The  natural  way — the 
way  the  cow  gives  down  her 
milk.  Result — quicker  milk¬ 
ing. 

Easy  to  clean.  Simply  flush 
cold,  then  hot  water  through 
assembled  units  by  vacuum. 
Unnecessary  to  take  teat 
cups  and  milker  assembly 
apart  after  each  milking. 

Easy  to  operate.  No  com- 
plicated  preparations.  No 
heavy  machinery  to  move 
from  cow  to  cow.  No  surcin¬ 
gles  to  strap  on. 


EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  ING 

Dept.  8,  97  Humboldt  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Horse  Power— Percheron 

If  you  want  a  stallion  or  a  pair  of  mares 
write  us.  We  will  help  you  find  them.  Send  for 
the  1928  Percheron  Review.  Free.  Address 
PERCHERON  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 
Ellis  McFarland,  Secy.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


3  Percheron  Stallions 

AT  FARMERS  PRICES 

Well  grown  and  full  quality,  all  registered.  One  7  year 
old,  one  rising  3  years,  one  rising  2  years.  Holstein- 
Fresian  Bulls  from  accredited  herd  of  over  200  head. 

EORSGATE  FAIiMS  JAMESBUKG,  N.  J. 


FOR  ? 
SALE 


BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Two  years  old,  also  1  stud  colt  and  3  fillies  com¬ 
ing  oneyear  old.  All  sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  showS«mBof  Clydedale  Geldings 

weighing  2,600  lbs.  each.  Sound  every  way. 

FRED  W.  KENNEDY  8  SONS  R.  No.  1  CHELSEA.  MICH 


2  Percheron  Stallions 


9  and  10  yrs.,  broke  double  and 
single.  J.  B.  LEWIS, Prattsburg,  N.Y. 


Jnii/ii  iu»  u 

TV  in.  A.  Kelt! 


.18  1.  HU 


FOIL  SALE — Five  year  old  Jack,  well  developed  and 
sure  Colt  getter.  Price,  $250  F.  O.  B.  "W.  H. 
OLENDANIEL,  Lincoln  City,  Del. 


RABBITS 

STAHL  «fc  KRAJICEK  8TRAIN-PE1>IGREE1> 

Flemish  Giant  Rabbits 


Breeding  Does,  $10.00.  Bucks,  $8.00.  All  ages  for  sale. 
ETHEL  SIMPSON  E.  CORINTH,  VT 


w 


ANTED  WHITE  BABY  RABBITS— State  price  in  first 

letter.  NATURE  FRIEND,  2021  Boston  Rd.,  N.Y  C. 


rilIMPIIIl  I  AC  Winning  HIGHLAND  STRAIN 
unmuniLLHd  oneida  lake  fur  farm.  j«w.u.  n_t. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  [ 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  \  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 

Registered  and  High  Grade 

HOLSTEIIMS  FOR  SALE 

John  C.  Reagan 

Spot  Farm  Tully,  N.  Y. 

IF  YOU  WANT  CHOICE 

Holsteins  or  Guernseys 

T.  B.  tested.  Priced  right.  W rite  me. 

C.  J.  FRIES  -  -  ODGENSBURG,  WIS. 


JERSEY  BULL— Sixteen  months,  thoroughbred, eligible 
registry— S75,  crated.  0.  E.  REEl),  Prattsburg,  N.  T. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  (AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvltle,  Penna. 


PURE  BRED  AYRSHIRE  CALVES  —  priced  to 
sell.  R.  P.  Grant,  Jr.  Clayton,  N.  "Y. 


|  DOGS  | 

GERMAN  POLICE  PUP 

From  Pedigreed  Stock,  6  months  old.  House  broken, 
$15.00.  Must  sell. 

O.  C.  SCHULZ,  38  Antonia  Ave.,  Meriden,  Ct. 


5  Police  Puppies 


$25.00  each. 


2  males,  3  females  well 
marked,  very  well  bred, 
gentle,  born  Dec.  3rd. 

NAHMKE  NURSERIES,  East  Patctiogue.  L.  I.,  H.  Y. 


Reg.  Cocker  SPANIEL  PUPS 

Also  year  old  Coon  and  Fox  Hounds.  Reasonable. 

Clayton  Kiciiardwon  — ^  Memphis,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-2  MALE  WHITE  COLLIES 

Sable  markings,  not  show  type,  but  nice  pets,  3  months. 
Sacrifice,  $15  each.  Glengae  Kennels,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


DIIDDICQ  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 
rurnco  free.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Mansfield,  0. 


U  YMindo  Buckfield’s,  black  and  tans,  C.  O.  D. 

nUUnUO  $15.  IRVING  ROBERTS,  Bothel,  Vt. 

fjedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
•  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa, 


Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Puppies  i”? 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES— Parti-color  black  and  white. 
Also  reds,  eligible.  MRS.  11)A  WOODEN,  Waterloo,  N.  Y 


Boston  Terrier  Pups  o',  t  JONES  Lakeaort.  N.  N, 
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Living  on  the  Fat  of  the 
Land 

“Say,  John!  When  you  go  to  town 
with  the  milk  in  the  morning  be  sure 
to  stop  at  one  of  the  chain  stores  and 
replenish  our  stock  of  canned  goods. 
Let  me  see,  we  need  three  cans  of  sweet 
corn,  three  of  beets,  two  of  peas  and 
three  or  four  of  vegetable  soup,  and 
besides  these,  you  might  as  well  bring 
along  a  couple  of  cans  of  sliced  pine¬ 
apple.  You  will  remember  that  Cousin 
Jim  and  wife  have  promised  to  be  in  to 
supper  tomorrow  night,  and  with  the 
pineapple  on  hand  you  can  save  your¬ 
self  the  trouble  of  making  ice  cream.” 

Of  course,  John  did  not  demur,  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  that  the  little  2x4  rod 
garden  he  had  planted  had  not  supplied 
more  than  a  fractional  part  of  the 
fresh  vegetables  the  family  needed,  to 
say  nothing  of  having  any  left  for  can¬ 
ning. 

An  incident  similar  to  this  has  been 
quite  common  in  the  experience  of  the 
writer  during  his  many  visits  among 
dairy  farmers,  especially  during  the  re¬ 
cent  years  of  labor  shortage  on  farms, 
where  the  chief  source  of  income  is 
from  the  wholesale  marketing  of  milk. 
Yet  this  thought  forced  itself  on  my 
mind :  What  does  it  profit  a  farmer  if 
he  sells  every  quart  of  milk  possible, 
and  by  so  doing  incurs  a  heavy  expense 
for  the  family  living,  instead  of  living 
well  on  what  the  farm  might  be  made 
to  provide,  even  with  a  few  less  cows? 
In  other  words,  is  it  not  possible  to 
adopt  a  plan  of  farming  that  will  af¬ 
ford  a  fair  income  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  the  greater  part  of  the 
family  living  directly  from  the  farm? 

When  we  took  up  practical  farming 
about  eight  years  ago  our  first  ambi¬ 
tion  was  to  live  well  on  what  the  farm 
could  be  made  to  suppljr,  even  if  we  did 
not  show  the  largest  possible  cash  in¬ 
come.  With  this  thought  in  mind  a 
farm  was  chosen  adapted  for  growing 
a  variety  of  products  for  home,  includ¬ 
ing  three  or  four  lines  well  suited  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  nearby  market.  The 
chief  money  products  were  to  come 
from  a  small,  purebred  herd  of  dairy 
cows,  a  400  to  500  flock  of  White  Leg¬ 
horn  layers,  a  200-tree  apple  orchard, 
mainly  of  McIntosh  and  Spy,  and  a 
small  area  of  vegetables  and  small 
fruits,  most  of  which  we  felt  would 
find  a  ready  market  in  a  nearby  Sum¬ 
mer  resort  town  during  July  and  Au¬ 
gust.  With  these  lines  of  cash  sale 
products,  all  of  which  are  also  well 
adapted  for  home  use,  and  in  addition 
a  large  family  vegetable  garden,  we 
felt  that  we  might  keep  our  living  ex¬ 
penses  down  to  a  minimum. 

Furthermore,  the  plan  of  farming 
adopted  was  chosen  with  a  view  of 
making  it  a  family  proposition,  with 
two  sons  directly  interested  and  two 
daughters  home  most  of  the  time  to 
assist  in  the  household  duties.  One 
son,  too,  has  found  it  feasible  to  be 
absent  six  to  eight  months  during  the 
Fall  and  Winter  without  materially  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  farming  operations. 
As  a  fair  division  of  labor,  Dad  takes 
over  the  care  of  the  poultry  and,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  family  garden, 
while  the  two  sons  care  for  the  herd, 
the  general  farm  crops  and  do  most  of 
the  marketing.  Under  this  fourfold 
plan  of  farming  the  market  crops  serve 
the  needs  of  the  family  to  a  liberal 
degree,  and  any  that  do  not  find  ready 
sale  or  are  not  used  fresh  are  canned 
for  Winter  use.  The  good  housewife  is 
a  firm  believer  in  the  liberal  use  of  all 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  when  these 
cannot  be  had  fresh  or  by  natural  stor¬ 
age,  she  is  sure  to  see  that  they  are 
preserved  by  canning. 

In  October  each  year  we  can  count 
in  our  cellar  400  to  500  cans  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  products  put  up  in  glass, 
all  (except  a  few  from  the  wild)  from 


the  products  of  the  farm  and  all  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  aid  of  family  labor. 

In  combining  market  crops  with 

dairying  the  important  thing  is,  as  far 

as  possible,  to  plan  a  system  of  crop- 

\ 

ping  that  will  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  cropping  operations 
needed  in  caring  for  the  herd.  So  in 
planning  for  the  market  garden  area 
and  small  fruits  we  tried  to  select  crops 
that  would  fit  in  with  the  dairy  crops, 
in  point  of  labor  requirements. 

The  first  cash  crop  in  the  Spring  is 
the  surplus  of  parsnips.  I  say  surplus 
because  we  have  enjoyed  them,  fresh 
and  crisp  all  Winter,  having  packed 
away  a  liberal  supply  in  sand.  The  soil 
is  well  adapted  to  the  crop  and  the 
market  demand  is  good  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  dug  in  the  Spring.  Next  in 
order  comes  the  asparagus,  and  a  half¬ 


acre  of  this  valuable  crop  provides  a 
good  income,  with  a  generous  amount 
for  family  use  from  mid-April  to  mid- 
June.  This  crop  requires  very  little 
care  at  this  season,  except  the  labor 
of  cutting,  which  takes  but  little  time 
every  second  or  third  day.  Next  comes 
the  strawberry  season,  from  mid-June 
to  early  July  and  most  of  August  for 
the  Fall  class.  The  June  berries  fit  in 
nicely,  as  there  is  a  slight  let-up  in 
labor  demands  after  the  Spring  plant¬ 
ing  and  before  the  haying  season  opens. 
The  August  berries  pay  for  the  extra 
labor  required  by  the  increased  price, 
and  the  picking  is  distributed  over  quite 
a  time.  Any  surplus  of  berries,  and 
especially  the  last  picking  of  June  ber¬ 
ries,  are  as  good  as  any  for  canning, 
although  often  too  small  for  sale.  The 
early  class  of  red  raspberries,  like  June 


and  St.  Regis,  have  proven  profitable 
with  us  and  in  better  demand  than  the 
more  commonly  grown  blackcaps.  The 
main  drawback  with  this  crop  on  a 
dairy  farm  is  that  the  picking  comes  in 
the  rush  of  haying.  This  situation  we 
overcome,  however,  by  dividing  profits 
with  the  household  help,  when  the  girls 
are  home  on  a  vacation.  In  the  case 
of  vegetable  crops,  our  aim  is  to  supply 
a  big  August  demand  in  a  nearby  city, 
and  here  nothing  fits  in  better  than 
sweet  corn,  early  tomatoes  and  early 
potatoes.  The  biggest  problem  is  to  get 
early  Bantam  corn  and  big  red  toma¬ 
toes  into  the  market  before  the  general 
supply  is  ready.  This  means  selection 
and  forcing,  but  some  of  this  can  be 
done  on  both  of  these  crops.  Wheat 
planting  and  silo  filling  occupy  the 
labor  pretty  fully  during  September, 
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72,000 
Dairymen 

cant  be  wrong 

Thirty-five  years  ago  a  little 
group  of  dairymen  were 
feeding  Purina. 

They  made  money. 

The  news  spread. 

Today  72,000  dairymen  are  mak¬ 
ing  money  by  feeding  Purina. 

Such  tremendous  growth  means 
something. 

72,000  dairymen  can’t  be|  wrong! 

Purina  will  make  you  money 
too.  Order  it  from  the  store 
with  the  checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eight  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 


Write  us  for  a  Purina  Cow  Booklet — free 
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PURINA  CHOWS 


24%  PROTEIN  COW  CHOW 
20%  PROTEIN  COW  CHOW 
CALF  CHOW  BULKY- LAS  >  PIG  CHOW 
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and  there  is  little  market  crop  harvest¬ 
ing  planned  for  the  month.  That  leaves 
October  and  November  for  the  apple 
and  potato  harvest  and  for  small  but 
'  profitable  crops  of  Winter  squash  and 
Winter  turnips. 

During  all  of  the  Summer  season  we 
have  lived  chiefly  off  the  products  of 
the  farm,  with  the  exception  of  four 
classes  of  products:  sugar,  tea  and  cof¬ 
fee,  cereals  and  flour  and  some  meats. 
The  poultry,  too,  have  helped  out  the 
meats,  because  in  culling  the  flock  prop¬ 
erly  there  will  be  some  to  take  out  from 
June  till  October.  Under  such  a  plan 
of  farming  the  family  food  expense 
may  be  kept  quite  low,  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  most  favorable  for  good 
health  and  comfort  and,  in  the  view  of 
some  of  our  city  friends,  even  for  lux¬ 
ury. 

In  the  Winter  season  about  the  only 
purchased  products,  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  line,  are  such  foreign  fruits 
as  oranges,  grapefruit  and  bananas, 
and  such  vegetables  as  head  lettuce  and 
spinach,  so  much  needed  in  Winter  as 
a  source  of  vitamins. 

The  next  class  of  foods  that  we  al- 
ways  plan  to  use  freely  is  milk  and 
butter  from  the  dairy  and  eggs  and 
surplus  meat  from  the  poultry.  For  a 
family  of  four  adults  (in  Winter)  we 
plan  to  use  five  quarts  of  milk  daily 
and  4  lbs.  of  butter  weekly.  The  family 
egg  supply  is  usually  regulated  by  the 
market  price,  as  eggs  are  relatively  ex¬ 
pensive  when  they  can  be  sold  for  50 
cents  or  more  a  doken.  However,  every¬ 
one  who  keeps  a  flock  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  knows  that  there  are  often  eggs 
enough  for  a  small  family  from  the 
checked,  broken  or  small  eggs  that  can¬ 
not  be  marketed  with  grade  A  eggs, 
although  they  are  wholesome  and  fresh 
for  immediate  use.  When  eggs  get  be¬ 
low  40  cents  a  dozen  we  expect  to  use 
them  freely. 

But  some  one  will  ask,  How  about 
the  farm  pork  supply?  Is  not  this  one 
of  the  best  home-grown  meats?  We  fair 
to  agree  with  this.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  other  meats  are  much  more 
healthful,  except  perhaps  in  cold 
weather,  and  then,  in  our  market  at 
least,  pork  is  by  far  the  cheapest  meat 
we  can  buy.  We  find  our  by-products, 
from  the  dairy  and  from  most  of  the 
vegetables,  give  better  returns  when 
fed  to  the  fowls  thap  when  fed  to  pigs, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  most  of  the 
farm  grains. 

In  keeping  family  expenses,  where 
everything  used  has  to  be  bought  at 
retail  prices,  it  has  been  found  that 
from  $5  to  $6  a  week  for  each  adult 
is  about  the  average  outlay  for  food  in 
the  small  towns.  This  means  approxi¬ 
mately  $90  to  $100  a  month  for  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  four  adults.  If  on  the  farm  ap¬ 
proximately  two-thirds  of  this  expense 
for  food  can  be  saved  by  making  good 
use  of  all  available  supplies  from  the 
farm,  it  seems  to  me  good  business  to 
do  it. 

In  some  recent  studies  by  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  it  was  found 
that  in  the  case  of  3,000  widely  scat¬ 
tered  farm  families  the  total  living 
costs  per  family  were  $1,348  per  year, 
practically  one-third  of  which,  or  $448, 
was  supplied  from  the  farm.  This 
means  that  the  net  outlay  for  food  was 
$900  per  family.  We  have  found  the 
net  outlay  for  food,  with  a  family  of 
four  in  Winter  and  five  in  Summer,  to 
be  from  $30  to  $40  a  month,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $420  a  year,  which  is  less  than 
half  of  the  average  net  outlay  shown 
by  the  studies  quoted.  In  other  words, 
our  experience  shows  that  two-thirds  of 
the  total  family  living  costs  may  be 
supplied  from  the  farm,  instead  of  one- 
third  as  shown  by  the  3,000  farm  fam¬ 
ily  studied.  chas.  s.  phelps. 

New  York. 


Be  Sure  to  See  the  Latest  Spreader 


The  NEW 

McCORMICK- 
DEERING 


The  light-draft,  easy-running 
McCormick-  Deer  i  ng  spreader 
is  equipped  with  roller  bear¬ 
ing  in  the  rear  axle,  upper 
and  lower  beater,  and  wide¬ 
spread  spiral  shaft. 


A  Practical ,  Serviceable  Spreading  Machine 


ON  every  farm  where  labor  economy 
and  soil  fertility  are  accepted  as  es¬ 
sential  to  low  production  costs,  there  is  a 
place  for  the  new  McCormick-Deering. 

Every  test,  every  comparison,  every 
user  demonstrates  that  the  new  McCor- 
mick-Deering  manure  spreader,  just  put 
on  the  market  by  the  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany,  is  a  remarkably  efficient  machine. 
It  is  built  to  do  a  perfect  job  of  spread¬ 
ing  under  the  most  adverse  conditions 
—and  it  does. 

The  box  is  easy  to  load — it  is  low  down.  The 
sideboards  are  strongly  braced  by  two  steel 
braces  on  each  side,  and  the  all-steel  frame  forms 
a  substantial  base  upon  which  most  of  the  work¬ 
ing  parts  are  built.  Shields  at  both  sides,  at  the 
rear,  amply  protect  the  operating  mechanism. 

Two  horses  handle  capacity  loads  without 
tiring.  Eight  roller  bearings  and  seventeen 
Alemite  (Zerk-type)  lubrication  fittings  make 
this  light  draft  possible. 


The  low  box  makes  loading  an  easy  job 


Both  levers  are  within  convenient  reach  of 
the  operator.  The  left-hand  lever  controls  the 
spreading  mechanism  and  the  right-hand  lever 
controls  the  operation  of  the  conveyor  at  six 


different  speeds.  The  driver  can  easily  regu¬ 
late  the  quantity  of  manure  to  be  spread  while 
the  machine  is  in  operation. 

The  narrow  width  of  the  new  McCormick- 
Deering  allows  ready  passage  through  barn 
doors  and  field  gates. 

Two  revolving  all-steel  beaters  with  sharp, 
close-set  teeth  completely  shred  the  manure 
and  throw  it  back  to  the  wide-spread  spiral  at 
a  uniform  rate  of  speed.  The  curved  spiral  is 
a  special  feature — it  not  only  spreads  the 
manure  over  a  wide  surface  but  it  gives  the 
manure  an  extra  beating  as  it  comes  from 
the  upper  and  lower  beaters. 

The  seat  swings  forward  when  loading,  and 
the  auto-steer  front  truck  will  easily  turn  the 
spreader  so  short  as  to  pivot  on  the  rear 
wheels. 

It  is  this  type  of  good  farm-operating  equip¬ 
ment  that  makes  a  good  farmer  better.  We 
invite  you  to  visit  the  store  of  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  where  you  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ask  questions  and  to  have  the  many 
new  McCormick  -  Deering  features  explained 
fully. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  n  Chicago,  Illinois 


MUSKRATS 

paying,  S2.00  to  $2.10  for  fresh  caught,  good  size 
skins  from  New  York  and  New  England  States.  Ship 
from  this  Advt.  Check  sent  promptly. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS,  34-36  Mill  Street,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


■S”  Roofim* 
Kgm  &  Siding 


Buy  Your 
Roofing  Direct 

The  famous  old  GLOBE  Brand, 
proved  right  by  satisfied  users  for  3  gen¬ 
erations,  delivered  freight  prepaid  to  your 
station  —  direct  from  our  mill  warehouse. 

1  You  get  quick  service,  quality,  reliability  and 

The  Best  Value  Money  Can  Buy 

|  Plain,  Corrugated  and  V-Crlmp  Sheets,  long-last- 
ing,  easy  to  apply:  fireproof,  lightning  proof, 
weather  proof.  Also  Cluster  Shingles,  Stand¬ 
ing  Seam  Roofing,  Eaves  Trough,  Conductor 
Pipes,  Culverts,  etc.  High  quality  —  and 
low  cost.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturers. 
■Write  for  price  list  and  sample.  ( i  j) 
THE  GLOBE  IRON  ROOFING  ' 

A  CORRUGATING  CO. 

Dept.  81  P.  O.  Box  734 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO  ^ _ 

filil 


E-Z  POWER,  portable,  lasting. 

gives  you  20  and  more  uses  for  your  Ford. 
Runs  directly  off  crank  shaft  with  belt. 
Develops  %  to  8  h-p.  Fits  any  model — 
no  holes  to  drill.  Automatic  governor  reg¬ 
ulates  engine  speed— will  not  overheat. 

Price  $35  — 10  Days  Only  $25 

ET  D  ET  E?  Illustrated  folder  shows  its 
light,  sturdy  construction. 

IS  Day  FREE  Trial.  Write 
Today — post  card  will  do. 

E-Z  POWER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  176  ATCHISON,  KANSAS 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  SI.,  New  York 


pr?cesST  OLD  BAGS 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
April  7  th,  we  will  pay  for : 

J  00-lb.  bags  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  4c  each 
1 00-lb.  “  “  "  chick  feed  and  small  feed  3c  each 
Large  “  “  “  brewers  grain  and  larger  5c  each 
Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags  -  -  2c  each 

Fertilizer  and  lime  bags,  all  sizes  -  -  I  Vic  each 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  -  Vic  each 

We  take  good  and  tom  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  grade  your  bags— ship  them  as  they 
are — we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and  check. 
Reference,  M.  &T.  Peoples  Trust  Co.  Mail  bill  of 
lading  promptly.  Giving  satisfaction  over  30  years. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

453  Howard  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry 
yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family  farm, 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell,  but  offers 
a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right  location. 
Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Valley  folder  and 
get  our  farm  paper,  ‘‘The  Earth,”  free  for  6  months. 
C.  L.  Sengvaves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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An  All-Around  Harrow 
That  Does  Better  Work 


IN  ANY  soil — weedy,  hard  or  rocky — you  will  do  a 
better  job  of  killing  weeds  and  mulching  with  the 


John  Deere  -  Syracuse 
Spring-Tooth  Harrow 


Its  carbon  steel  teeth  penetrate  to 
a  greater  depth  than  any  other  type  of 
harrowteeth.  They  tear  out  the  weeds 
and  leave  the  field  smooth  and  well 
mulched.  The  teeth  are  clipped  to  the 
frame  —  no  bolt  holes  to  weaken 
them. 

Its  frame  is  built  so  that  weeds  and 


trash  workout  through  the  openings 
between  the  frames — it  will  not  clog. 
It  is  ideal  for  any  job  where  a  har¬ 
row  is  used. 

You  can  use  as  many  sections  of 
the  John  Deere  -  Syracuse  as  you 
wish.  You  can  get  it  with  either  trac¬ 
tor  or  horse  hitch. 


Your  John  Deere  dealer  will  chow  you  t hi*  all-purpose 
harrow.  Write  for  free  folder  {describing  it.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois  and  ask  for  folder  AT-737. 


J0HN*DEERE 


l  HE  TRADE  MARK  Oh  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Get 
My  New 

CUT  PRICES 


9  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  ROD  OF  FENCING 

Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire.  Metal  or  Ready  Roofing, 

■  Paints,  PipeleBS  Furnaces,  Cream  Separators  or  Poultry 
B  Netting,  etc,  I  want  you  to  see  the  big  savings  I'm  giving 

■  this  season.  Write  today  for  my  big  120-page  Bargain  Book. 
B  I  pay  the  freight  and  guarantee  the  quality.  —Jim  Brown. 

^THEBROWIUENCE  &  WIRE CO., _Dept4304, Clevejaml.  <h 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


.  Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
1  'catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
-  today  for  free  catalog 


American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  r 


Sta,  37  Middletown.  Ohio 


RIB-STONE  SILOS 

ARE  BEST 

Valuable  Book  on  Silos  and  Silage,  with  a 
surprising  winter  order  offer  FREE  on  request. 


RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Le  Roy,  New  York 


-  Write  Today  For  Bi&  Hew  Book.  FREE 


LIFETIME 
GUARANTEE 


AnAmazingBookFree 

Ed.  Witte,  master  engine  builder, 

has  written  an  amazing  book  containing  a 
million  dollar’s  worth  of  Engine  Secrets. 
Nothing  like  It  ever  published  before.  It 
Is  absolutely  rroo.  /> 

Marvelous  Flow  of  Power 

"Almost  mysterious”— that’s  the  way  thousands  of 
users  speak  about  the  way  WITTE  Engines  purr 
along’  under  the  heaviest  loads.  This  marvelous  flow 
of  power  made  possible  by  50  New  Features  and 
Refinements.  Another  WITTE  Triumph.  But 
send  for  fcho  Free  Book.  Read  It  for  yourself. 

Easy  For  You  To  Own 

Easy  Payments?  Sure.  You’ll  never  mis3 
the  money.  New  Low  Prices.  Tremendous  Sav- 
Inprs.  Factory-to-User  Plan.  Lose  no  time — it 
will  pay  you  to  get  posted  at  once. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1893  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Wonder  Healing  Compound 

-It'S - 


FOR  MAAi 
BEAST 


Healing  Ointment 

that  works  like  magic 

Corona  Wool  Fat  is  made  from  the  oil  ex¬ 
tracted  from  sheep’s  wool.  It  heals  and  soothes  but 
will  not  blister  the  most  sensitive  wound.  For  sore  teats  on 
cows,  caked  udders,  sore  shoulders  and  necks  on  horses, 
collar  boils,  split  hoofs,  scratches,  cuts,  wounds,  burns  of  any 
kind  on  man  or  beast  it  is  unequalled. 

LIBERAL  SAMPLE  FREE  Corona  is  sold  by  nearly  all 
druggists  or  direct  from  us  on  receipt  of  price  —  8  oz.  tins 
65c,  20  oz.  tins  $1. 25,  postpaid.  If  you  will  |send  your 
name  and  address,  we’ll  mail  you  a  liberal  sample  and  our 
32-page  book  of  uses  Free.  We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself 
the  wonderful  healing  properties  of  Corona. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO.  67  Corona  Bldg., Kenton, O. 


FREE 


Sample 


Heals  Inflamed  Cow’s 
Udders 


Calf  Feeding  Questions 

Will  you  send  me  instructions  on  the 
use  of  powdered  skim-milk?  Should 
it  be  supplemented  with  cod  liver  oil  or 
some  sort  of  mineral  as  this  calf  will 
not  receive  any  sunshine  during  Win¬ 
ter.  The  calf  is  a  purebred  Ayrshire 
bull  which  I  want  to  raise  as  well  and 
as  cheaply  as  possible  as  I  have  a  good 
market  for  all  the  milk  I  make.  I  have 
already  purchased  100  lbs.  of  powdered 
skim-milk  but  do  not  know  in  what 
quantities  to  mix  it  to  get  the  desired 
mixture.  I  will  greatly  appreciate  a 
prompt  reply.  b.  a.  j. 

Massachusetts. 

Powdered  skim-milk  has  been  used 
with  very  good  success  in  the  rearing 
of  calves.  Calves  can  be  grown  on 
skim-milk  fully  as  well  as  on  whole 
milk  for  the  only  difference  between 
the  two  is  the  fact  that  the  fat  has 
been  removed  in  the  case  of  the 
skimmed  product.  Powdered  skim-milk 
may  be  fed  in  one  or  both  of  two 
ways.  If  you  should  choose  to  feed  it 
as  a  remade  milk,  you  should  put 
about  7  lbs.  of  water  to  each  pound  of 
the  skim-milk  powder.  This  method 
will  entail  quite  a  bit  of  labor  and  will 
necessitate  having  the  liquid  at  the 
same  temperature  each  feeding,  and 
the  skim-milk  powder  entirely  dis¬ 
solved. 

Should  you  feed  it  in  liquid  form  the 
calf  should  be  fed  in  the  same  manner 
as  though  you  were  feeding  fresh  skim- 
milk,  that  is  a  change  should  he  made 
from  whole  milk  to  skim-milk  gradual¬ 
ly  allowing  for  the  substitution  of  a 
pound  of  skim-milk  for  whole  milk 
each  feeding  until  the  calf  is  getting 
wholly  a  ration  of  skim-milk. 

Probably,  however,  you  will  prefer 
to  follow  the  method  which  was  used 
by  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
in  some  of  its  research  work  with  skim- 
milk  powder  for  calves.  The  results 
showed  that  when  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  :  20  lbs.  yellow  corn,  10  lbs.  bran, 
20  lbs.  skim-milk  powder,  30  lbs. 
ground  oats  and  20  lbs.  linseed  meal 
was  fed,  the  calves  at  ISO  days  of  age 
were  99  per  cent  normal  for  weight, 
and  100  per  cent  normal  for  height.  In 
this  experiment  the  calves  were  al¬ 
lowed  all  of  the  ration  that  they 
wanted  to  eat,  together  with  good  Al¬ 
falfa  hay.  The  ration  was  fed  dry 
from  the  time  the  calves  were  30  days 
of  age  and  in  some  cases  the  calves  ate 
as  much  as  3  lbs.  of  this  mixture  daily 
at  the  age  of  two  months,  and  made 
gains  averaging  in  some  eases  2%  lbs. 
daily. 

At  this  period  of  the  calf’s  life  you 
will  find  that  the  calf  will  appear  more 
or  less  unthrifty  and  have  long  hair 
for  the  first  90  days,  but  at  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  month  it  will 
eat  enough  grain  to  begin  to  take  on 
a  new  coat  of  hair  and  make  up  for 
the  previous  lack  in  body  weight  and 
unthrifty  appearance  and  by  the  time  it 
is  six  months  old  it  will  he  difficult  to 
tell  it  from  the  whole  milk  fed  calf. 

Calves  fed  this  mixture  in  which  was 
included  yellow  cornmeal  did  just  as 
well  as  those  calves  which  had  received 
cod  liver  oil.  Cod  liver  oil  is  a  source 
of  vitamin  A  as  is  yellow  cornmeal. 
Therefore,  when  yellow  cornmeal  is 
used  in  a  calf  ration,  it  would  appear 
that  cod  liver  oil  is  not  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary.  However,  it  might  be  all  right 
to  allow  a  tablespoonful  of  cod  liver 
oil  a  day  to  the  calf  during  the  Winter 
months.  You  should  not,  however,  feel 
that  cod  liver  oil  will  take  the  place  of 
sunshine  as  sunshine  is  the  preventive 
and  cure  of  rickets  which  in  some  way 
through  the  ultra-violet  rays  brings 
about  a  calcium  balance  in  the  system 
of  the  animal.  You  will  find  the  dry 
ration  superior  to  the  liquid  method 
of  feeding  in  that  the  calves  will  not 
show  a  tendency  to  be  pot-bellied  as  is 
often  the  casd  where  too  much  liquid 
is  fed.  J.  w.  b. 


Single 

ttibe 

System 


Why  be  a 
Slave  to  Hand  Milking? 

Hand  milking  is  a  monoto- 
nous,  twice-a-day,  sevemday- 
a^week  grind.  It  is  drudgery 
— slavery.  Why  be  a  slave? 


You  don’t  have  to  be  shackled 
to  a  milk  stool.  W ith  a  Burrell 
Milker  you  can  do  the  milking 
yourself,  or  you  can  let  some 
one  else  do  it.  In  either  case 
it  is  easy  to  give  your  cows  a 
perfect  milking  every  milking . 
It  Milks  the  Coivs  Clean  — 
and  easier,  quicker,  safer  and 
better  than  a  hand  milker. 


D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO.  INC. 
20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  This  Free  Book 


Every  cow  owner  needs  it — 
whether  he  is  now  milking 
by  hand  or  machine.  It’s  not 
a  mere  catalog,  but  a  32-page 
profusely  illustrated  book 
which  is  a  guide  in  both  se¬ 
lecting  and  using  a  milking 
machine— backed  by  67  years’ 
experiment  and  experience. 
You  owe  this  book  to  your¬ 
self.  It’s  free.  Send  for  it  now. 


Brol^e  all  Power 
Records  at 
'University  Tests 


In  a  University  test  a  Gehl  cut  19.26  tons  per 
hour  with  only  13.26  horse  power  or  .688  K.P. 
per  ton  cut — elevating  35  feet  and  running 
only  465  R.  P.  M.  —  the  lowest  power  of 
any  cutter  in  the  test.  It  will  do  as  well 
on  your  own  farm. 

An  all-steel  machine,  unbreakable  steel  fly 

wheel,  built  for  years  of  hard  Bervice.  Requires  mo  man 
at  feed  table.  Faster  work  at  less  cost.  All  sizes,  fly¬ 
wheel  and  cylinder  types.  Detiers  ererywhere — 

Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

430  S.  Water  St., West  Bend, W is. 


Saott 
One 
Man '» 
Time 


yiy 

AU  Gears 
Running  in  Oil 


«  A  Saw  For  *10^ 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices  ] 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
Humber,  laths,  etc.  Many 

I  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Ifarm  Implements. 

All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

There  has  been  an  upward  trend  in 
potato  prices  during  the  past  month  espe¬ 
cially  at  shipping  points,  in  some  in¬ 
stances  the  advance  amounting  to  75 
cents  a  sack.  The  Philadelphia  market 
has  also  moved  upward  but  not  as  rapid¬ 
ly  or  as  much  as  at  shipping  points. 
About  the  first  of  February  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  round  whites  in  120-lb.  sacks  ranged 
$2.50  to  $2.65,  and  the  last  of  the  month 
they  were  bringing  mostly  around  $2.75 
to  $2.85  a  sack,  while  Delaware  and 
Maryland  redskins  in  100-105-lb.  sack 
brought  only  5  or  10c  a  sack  more  selling 
$1.50  to  $1.65  per  sack.  Several  West¬ 
ern  States  are  shipping  potatoes  to  the 
Philadelphia  market  including  Idaho, 
Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  Idaho 
Russets  in  110-lb.  sacks  selling  around 
$3.  A  few  new  crop  potatoes  are  coming  in 
from  Florida  and  bushel  boxes  of  Bliss 
Triumphs  averaged  $2.55  a  bushel.  Al¬ 
though  a  firmness  is  reported  at  shipping 
points  on  New  York  State  cabbage  the 
local  market  is  slow  with  prices  holding 
practically  unchanged  for  several  weeks. 
A  good  deal  of  cabbage  has  been  sold  in 
sacks  this  season,  each  sack  containing 
100  lbs.,  these  selling  generally  75  to  85c 
per  sack.  Supplies  of  new  cabbage  have 
been  fairly  liberal  from  Florida  and 
Texas,  and  prices  have  been  tending 
downward,  Texas  stock  in  100-lb.  crates 
selling  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  crate.  Celery 
has  been  selling  very  well.  Practically 
all  the  nearby  celery  has  been  cleaned  up 
but  Florida  Golden  Self  Blanching,  4  to 
6  dozens  ranged  $2.75  to  $3.50  a  crate. 
Lettuce  is  also  selling  well  with  Florida 
%  barrel  hampers  selling  at  $3.50  and 
California  crates  of  4  to  5  dozen  at  $3  to 
$3.25  a  crate.  Spinach  is  low,  $1  a  bushel 
for  Texas  stock.  The  market  on  onions 
has  shown  a  little  improvement  with 
New  York  and  Ohio  yellows  medium  to 
large  selling  readily  at  $2.50  to  $2.90 
with  some  fancy  large  Iinlianas  ranging 
$2.75  to  $3.25  a  sack.  Sweet  potatoes 
are  holding  steady,  Delaware  bushel 
hampers  selling  $1.85  and  nearby  stock 
$1.10  to  $1.25  ner  %  bushel  basket.  The 
apple  market  was  firm  under  moderate 
offerings  and  a  moderate  demand.  New 
York  State  U.  S.  No.  1  2%  to  3-in.  Bald¬ 
wins  were  quoted  at  $7  a  barrel,  the  same 
as  Pennsylvania  2%-in.  Yorks.  Romes 
and  Staymans  have  been  selling  at  from 
$2.50  to  $3  a  bushel  and  occasional  sales 
of  really  fancy  Staymans  were  reported 
at  $3.25  a  bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  trend  of  egg  prices  has  been  down¬ 
ward.  Production  has  increased  accord¬ 
ing  to  recent  advices  and  the  storage  of 
eggs  has  commenced  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  in  the  Southwest.  Receipts  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  since  the  first  of  the  year  are 
somewhat  heavier  than  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago*  while  receipts  for  the 
past  week  were  41,309  cases  compared 
with  27.422  cases  for  the  week  previous. 
Operators  are  working  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  basis  on  account  of  the  downward 
trend  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Fresh  extra  firsts  during  the  past 
two  weeks  have  dropped  about  8c  per 
dozen  to  29%,  and  firsts  were  quoted  at 
28c.  Fresh  seconds  declined  to  26  to  27c. 
Cold  storage  holdings  are  practically  all 
cleaned  up  in  Philadelphia  and  the  total 
holdings  for  the  country  are  negligible. 
Last  year  at  this  time  about  4,000  cases 
were  in  storage  in  Philadelphia,  while 
the  holdings  for  10  principal  markets  the 
last  of  February  Avere  less  than  10,000 
cases,  as  against  47,000  cases  a  year  ago 
according  to  Federal  figures. 

Live  poultry  has  been  moving  out  a 
little  better,  and  colored  fowl  have  ad¬ 
vanced  2c  a  lb.  to  28  and  29c  since  our 
report  of  two  Aveeks  ago.  Heavy  fowl 
brought  27c,  and  fancy  Leghorns  27  and 
28c,  the  demand  for  the  present  being  for 
the  lighter  weight  birds.  Fancy  smooth 
legged  Plymouth  Rock  chickens  were 
quoted  at  30  to  32c  Avith  mixed  colors 
selling  about  2c  lb.  under  Plymouth 
Rocks.  New  broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs., 
brought  50  to  54c  lb.,  only  the  fanciest 
bringing  top  prices.  Eight-pound  capons 
or  over  averaged  37c,  and  staggy  young- 
roosters  23c.  There  has  been  very  little 
change  in  the  dressed  poultry  market. 
Trading  was  rather  light  Avith  fresh- 
killed  barreled-paclted  fowl,  4  lbs.  or  over, 
averaging  27c  Avith  lighter  Aveiglits  rang¬ 
ing  doAvmvard  to  ISc  a  lb.  Heavy  fresh- 
killed  chickens  were  generally  quoted  34 
to  36c,  4-lb.  sizes,  31  to  33c,  and  3-lb. 
sizes,  28  to  30c.  Tavo  and  one-half  pound 
sizes  worked  out  at  30  to  32c  and  smaller 
up  to  38c  a  lb.  Fancy  fresh-killed  geese 
and  ducks  sold  around  27c  but  trading 
was  rather  quiet.  Cold  storage  holdings 
of  dressed  poultry  are  considerably  small¬ 
er  than  a  year  ago  in  Philadelphia 
amounting  to  3,654,054  lbs.  compared 
with  4,648,821  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  Avere  free  offerings  of  undergrade 
and  on  such  the  market  Avas  dull  and 
Aveak.  High  grade  sold  fairly  with  best 
Timothy  selling  $18.50  to  $19  a  ton.  Best 
Timothy  clover  mixed  hay  ranged  the 
same  as  second-grade  Timothy,  $17  to 
$17.50  a  ton,  and  straight  rye  straw  Avas 
quoted  at  $20  to  $21.  Wheat  straAV  held 
steady  at  $14  to  $14.50  a  ton.  B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOJINSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter.  —  Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best 
dairy,  lb.,  54c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  40c;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  48c;  minimum  Aveight  all  eggs, 
per  dozen,  24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  37c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  loAvest  prevailing  prices.  Apples, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c;  beets, 
lb.,  5c ;  bucliAvheat  flour,  new,  lb.,  5c ;  gra¬ 
ham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  neAV  cabbage,  lb.,  7c; 
cabbage,  head,  5c ;  red,  lb.,  6c ;  carrots, 
bch,  5c ;  dry,  lb.,  5c ;  celery,  bch,  10c ; 
caulifloAver,  lb.,  8c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ; 
horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c ;  lettuce,  head, 
10c  ;  home-groAvn  lettuce,  bch,  5c  ;  onions, 
pk.,  30c ;  green,  bch,  5c ;  parsley,  bch, 
10c ;  peppers,  doz.,  25c ;  potatoes,  liome- 
groAvn,  bu.,  $1.30  ;  pk.,  35c  ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.40 ;  salsify,  bch,  10c ;  saurkraut,  qt., 
15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  30c ;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  8c ;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  foAvls,  lb., 
40c ;  light  foAvls,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  Avestern,  lb.,  28c  ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb., 
40c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  20c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
Toasts,  lb.,  25c ;  A’eal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  38c ; 
rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c ;  pork  loins,  lb., 
20c. 

Miscellaneous — Honey,  card,  20c  ;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  SAveet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  straAvberry 
plants,  100,  75c ;  liickorynuts,  qt.,  15c ; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  light  weight,  32  to  35c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  50c ;  foAvls,  live,  lb.,  27  to  35c ;  dresed, 
lb.,  40  to  45c ;  springers,  live,  lb.,  27  to 
35c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  turkeys,  live, 
lb.,  40c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens, 
each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1 ; 
butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c ;  eggs,  crate,  $10.50 
to  $11 ;  retail,  35  to  40c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50 ;  beans,  lb.,  7  to  9c ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  30  to  40c ;  100  heads,  $2  to  $3 ; 
celery,  doz.  bchs,  60  to  85c ;  honey,  qt., 
75c ;  cap,  20  to  25c ;  lettuce,  head,  5  to 
6c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.75 ;  onions,  bu., 
$1.25 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  pota¬ 
toes,  large,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25 ;  small,  bu., 
60c ;  medium,  bu.,  75c ;  turnips,  bu.,  50 
to  65c ;  squash,  lb.,  5c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$15 ;  wheat,  bu.,  neAV,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  11  to  14c ; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  15  to  19c ;  lamb,  dressed, 
lb.,  30c ;  mutton,  15  to  27c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt,  50  to  60c ; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  40  to  50c  ;  100  heads, 
$2.50  to  $3.50 ;  red,  crate,  50  to  75c ;  car¬ 
rots,  bskt,  40  to  50c ;  bu.,  70  to  80c ;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  bchs,  75c  to  $1.25  ;  celery  knobs, 
doz.,  40  to  60c ;  endive,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
30c ;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  lettuce,  curly, 
doz.  hds,  30  to  50c ;  onions,  yelloAv,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  parsnips,  bskt,  50  to  60c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  30c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  95c  to 
$1.10 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ; 
turnips,  bskt,  35  to  40c ;  bu.,  60  to  75c ; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65 ;  Green¬ 
ings,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  King,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ; 
bskt,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Northern  Spy,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.50 ;  Russets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ; 
Snow,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  Tolinon  SAveet, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  Wagner,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  30c ; 
foAvls,  heavy,  lb.,  32  to  34c ;  light,  lb., 
30  to  31c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks, 
lb..  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
38  to  40c ;  doz.,  small  lots,  42  to  45c ; 
butter,  country  crock,  lb.,  35  to  45c ;  un¬ 
salted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c ;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25 ;  buekAvheat,  5-lb. 
pail,  75c  to  $1;  comb  honey,  24-sec.  case, 
$4  to  $5;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.30. 

Nuts  (Domestic)  —  liickorynuts,  bu., 
$3 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  is  firmer,  but  cheese  is  weaker. 
Cold  Aveather  has  helped  to  keep  up  egg- 
prices. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firmer ;  creamery,  prints,  51  to  52c ;  tubs, 
48  to  49c ;  dairy,  42  to  46c ;  storage,  39 
to  42c,  Cheese,  Aveak ;  new  flats,  daisies, 


longhorn,  28  to  29c ;  limburger,  30  to  31c ; 
bricks,  32  to  33c ;  block  Swiss,  32  to  35c. 
Eggs,  steady ;  nearby  fancy,  36  to  38c ; 
grade  A,  34  to  35c ;  grade  B,  33  to  35c ; 
grade  C,  30  to  32c ;  unclassified,  27  to 
30c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady  ;  foAvls,  24 
to  32c ;  old  roosters,  22  to  24c ;  chickens, 
32  to  38c ;  capons,  40  to  47c ;  ducks,  29 
to  31c ;  geese,  26  to  29c ;  turkeys,  45  to 
50c.  Live  poultry,  steady ;  foAvls,  23  to 
28c ;  springers,  25  to  29c ;  old  roosters, 
19  to  21c ;  capons,  30  to  35c ;  ducks,  30 
to  32c ;  geese,  26  to  28c ;  turkeys,  35  to 
50c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady ; 
Hubbardson,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65;  King, 
BaldAvin,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  Jonathan,  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  Wealthy,  $2  to  $2.75;  Greening. 
$2.25  to  $3 ;  Spitzenberg,  $2.25  to  $3.50 ; 
McIntosh,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ;  Delicious,  west¬ 
ern  box^  $4  to  $4.75;  Rome  Beauty,  $2.75 
to  $3.25.  Potatoes,  steady ;  home-groAvn, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1.35;  150-lb.  bags,  $3  to 
$3.25  ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $12  to  $13  ;  sweets, 
Md.,  hamper,  $1.30  to  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Grapes,  Cal., 
Emperor,  lug,  $2.25  to  $3;  honeydews, 
crate,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  oranges,  Fla.,  box, 
$4.25  to  $6 ;  Cal.,  $5  to  $6.25 ;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  50  to  65c. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
pea,  medium,  CAvt.,  $7.50  to  $8;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $8  to  $8.50 ;  marrow*  $9.50  to  $10 ; 
white  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11.  Onions, 
firm;  home-groAvn,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
100-lb.  sack,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2.25  to  $2.75. 

Vegetables — Beans,  Fla.,  hamper,  $6.25 
to  $8.25 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  35c ;  cabbage,  bu., 
25  to  65c ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cauli¬ 
floAver, _Cal.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.65 ;  celery, 
doz.,  65  to  80c ;  cucumbers,  box,  $4.50  to 
$5.50;  eggplant,  crate,  $3.25  to  $4.25; 
horseradish, _bbl.,  $20  to  $22;  lettuce,  10- 
lb.  bskt,  75c  to  $1 ;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs, 
50  to  75c ;  parsley,  doz.,  90c  to  $1 ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  peas,  Mex., 
crate,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate, 
$4.75  to  $6 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to 
30c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  squash, 
lb.,  4%  to  5%c;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt, 
$2.50  to  $3.50 ;  turnips,  bu.,  65e  to  $1 ; 
Avatercress,  doz.,  25  to  30c. 

SAAmets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  21  to  23c;  dark,  13  to  14c.  Maple 
syrup,  firm  ;  fancy,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.35. 

Feeds.  — -  Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $14 ; 
oat  straA\r,  $10  to  $12 ;  Avheat  bran,  carlot, 
$37.50  ;  standard  middlings,  $37  ;  red-dog, 
$40.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  $46 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  34  per 
cent,  $50.50 ;  hominy,  $40.50 ;  gluten, 
$43.10  ;  oat  feed,  $18.75.  c.  h.  b. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

March  1,  1928. 

March  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $1.78%,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.03%  ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat 
is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  class  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.27 ; 
Class  2,  $2 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.49% @$0.50 


Extra,  92  score . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.44  @ 

.49 

.48 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score 

.42  @ 

.43% 

Lower  grades  . . 

.40%  @ 

•-11% 

Storage,  extra  . 

.46  @ 

.47 

Firsts  . 

.43%  @ 

.45% 

Seconds  . 

.41%  @ 

.43 

Ladles  . 

.36%  @ 

.40 

Packing  stock . 

.33  @ 

.35 

Centralized . 

.42  @ 

•47% 

Renovated  . 

.41  @ 

•41% 

SAveet,  fancy  . 

Extra . 

.51  @ 

.51% 

.50  @ 

.50% 

Firsts . 

.44%  @ 

.49 

Seconds  . 

.42  %@ 

.44 

CHEESE 


State,  flats,  held,  fancy. $0.29  @$0.29% 

Flats,  fresh . 23%  @  .24 


Wisconsin,  held . 

Daisies,  fresh . 

.  .29 

@  -29% 

.  .25 

@  .26 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . . 

.$0.36 

@$0.37 

Average  extras . 

.  .34 

@  .35 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .33 

@  .33% 

Firsts  . 

.  .32 

@  -32% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

.  .32 

@  .37 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby . 

.  .33 

@  .34 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .30 

@  .31 

Common  to  good . 

.  .27 

@  .29 

LIVE  POULTRY 

FoavIs,  lb . 

. $0.26@$0.29 

Chickens . 

.30  @  .36 

Roostei-s  . 

.18 

Ducks  . 

.28  @  .33 

Geese . 

.25  @  .30 

Tame  rabbits . 

.28  @  .30 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

_ $0.34  @$0.40 

Fair  to  good . 

. 22  @ 

.30 

Broilers . 

.55 

Roosters  . 

. 18@ 

.24 

FoavIs . 

.30 

Capons,  nearby,  9  lbs.  . . 

. 44  @ 

.4S 

8  lbs . 

. 42  @ 

.46 

7  lbs . 

. 40  @ 

.44 

Mixed  weights . 

. 30  @ 

.40 

Ducks . 

. 16  @ 

.20 

Geese . 

. 20  @ 

.27 

Turkeys,  young . 

. 40  @ 

.44 

Old . 

.38 

Squabs,  Avhite,  lb . 

.75 

Dark,  doz . 2.50@  3.50 

Culls  .  1.75@  2.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $13.00@13.25 

Bulls  .  7.75@  9.25 

Coavs  .  4.25  @  6.50 

Calves,  best  . 16.00  @18.50 

Sheep .  6.00 @  8.00 

Lambs  . 13.25@15.00 

Hogs,  140  to  150  lbs.  . .  9.00  @  9.75 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.22@$0.23 

Good  to  prime . 18  @  .21 

Culls . 10@  .14 

Lambs,  h.h.,  head .  6.00@12.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 18.00@24.00 

Bulls  . 12.75@13.75 

Cows  . 15.00@17.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $2.25@$4.75 

Maine,  150  lbs .  3.60@  4.00 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  4.25  @  4.65 

Bermuda,  bbl .  3.00@  9.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  . . 75@  2.75 

VEGETABLES  ' 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  doz . $10.00@30.00 

Beets,  Texas,  bu . 1.25  @  2.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .28 

Cabbage,  bulk,  ton . 12.00@15.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

CaulifloAver,  bu . 1.50@  2.25 

Celery,  hearts,  doz . 1.00@  1.50 

Celery  knobs,  bu . 2.00  @  2.25 

Crosnes,  imported,  lb . 38  @  .40 

Cucumbers,  bu.  . .  6.00  @  7.00 

Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu . 2.50@  3.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.50@  2.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  3.50@  4.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.00 @  6.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.50  @  2.25 

Okra,  bu .  2.00@  5.50 

Onions,  eastern,  100  lbs.  . . .  1.50@  2.50 

Western,  yelloAv,  100  lbs..  .  2.00@  3.30 

Parsley,  bu . 2.00@  3.75 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2.00@  3.00 

Peas,  bu .  4.00@  6.00 

Peppers,  bu .  3.00 @  4.00 

Radishes,  bu . 1.25@  2.75 

Romaine,  bu .  1.00  @  1.25 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  1.60 

String  beans,  bu . 2.50@  9.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate . 5.00 @  7.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.75  @  1.90 

White,  bu . 50@  1.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 3.00@  5.00 

DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9.25@$9.50 

Pea  .  7.00 @  8.25 

Red  kidney .  8.00  @  9.00 

White  kidney .  8.00 @  £.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.00@$4.00 

Bbl . 4.00@11.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box  ....  9.00@14.00 

Grapes,  Argentine,  10-lb.  box  1.25 

StraAvberries,  Fla.,  qt . 40 @  .65 

Kumquats,  qt . 15@  .18 

Oranges,  Fla.,  box . 3.65@  7.10 

Cal . 3.60  @  6.85 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $21.00@22.00 

No.  2 . .*• . 18.00@20.00 

No.  3 . 14.00 @17.00 

CloArer  mixed  . 16.00  @20.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00  @24.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2  red 
No.  1  dark  Spring  . 
Corn,  No.  2  yelloAv  . . . 
Oats,  No.  2  Avhite  . . . 

Rye . . . 

Barley  . 


$1.65% 

1.52% 

1.15% 

.68% 

1.25% 

1.10% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt.  . . 16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.56@  .60 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55@  .60 

Gathered . 40  @  .50 

Fowls,  lb . . 40  @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . . 50  @  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44  @  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04 @  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb. . 20@  .35 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30@  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 06  @  .10 

Celery,  root . 10@  .15 

Cauliflower,  head . 20  @  .35 

String  beans,  lb . 30@  .45 

Lima  beans,  lb . 30  @  .40 

Peas,  lb . 30  @  .45 

Lettuce,  head . 10 @  .15 

Onions,  lb . 04 @  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .04 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

Nearly  all  produce  has  sold  somewhat 
more  readily  on  the  Boston  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  Aveek.  Supplies  have  been 
mostly  moderate,  Avliile  some  improved  de¬ 
mand  has  been  evident  on  such  com¬ 
modities  as  beets,  carrots,  lettuce,  pars¬ 
nips  and  potatoes.  Demand  continues 
excellent  on  good,  quality  apples  and 
onions.  Wool  continues  firm  at  practical¬ 
ly  unchanged  prices. 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Market  firm  except  on  over-ripe 
(Continued  on  Page  419) 
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Raising  Chicks 

with  only  one-quarter  the  usual  losses 


ONE  thousand  White  Leghorn  chicks  were  bought  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  hatchery  and  equally  ^divided  into  four  pens.  All  had  the 
same  housing  and  care  and  the  same  feed,  except  that  two  of  the 
pens  (500  chicks)  received  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  the 
other  two  pens  (500  chicks)  did  not. 

The  test  began  when  chicks  were  one  week  old  and  continued 
seven  weeks.  Death  losses  are  shown  below. 


Death  losses  week  by  week 


Pan-a-ce-a 

Chicks 

Non-Pan-a-ce-a 

Chicks 

1  st  week 

7  deaths 

9  deaths 

2nd  week 

1  death 

5  deaths 

3rd  week 

2  deaths 

5  deaths 

4th  week 

1  death 

5  deaths 

Sth  week 

0  deaths 

4  deaths 

6th  week 

1  death 

5  deaths 

7th  week 

0  deaths 

1 4  deaths 

Totals 

12  deaths 

47  deaths 

Pan-a-ce-a 
chick  losses 

2%% 

N  on-  P  an-  a-ce-a 
chick  losses 

9% 


Note  that  seven  Pan-a-ce-a  chicks  died  the  first  week,  before  Pan-a-ce-a 
could  be  effective.  During  the  last  six  weeks  only  five  Pan-a-ce-a  chicks 
died,  while  over  seven  times  as  many,  or  38  non-Pan-a-ce-a  chicks,  died. 

A  10%  loss  up  to  8  weeks  old  is  counted  exceptionally  good.  In  this  test 
the  Pan-a-ce-a  chick  losses  were  only  2x/z%  for  the  seven  weeks,  and  only 
1%  for  the  last  six  weeks,  when  Pan-a-ce-a  had  an  opportunity  to  function. 

PAN-A-CE-A 

Reduces  Chick  Mortality 

Costs  little  to  use  Pan-a-ce-a.  One  2-lb.  broiler  -will  pay  for  all  tbe  Pan-a-ce-a 

200  chicks  will  require  for  60  days 


Research  Farm,  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES 


For  four  successive  years  our  stock  lias  been  inspected  and  passed  by  au¬ 
thorized  state  inspectors.  These  Four  Years  of  Illinois  State  Accrediting 
.  Makes  a  big  diiference.  The  good  effects  of  this  rigid  selection  has  been 
multiplied  in  our  breeding  work  each  year. 

NOTE  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

50  100  300  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns  . $6.00  $11,00  $31.50  $52.50  $100.00 

Buff  Leghorns  &  Anconas  . 7.00  13.00  38.60  62.50  120.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Reds  .  7.75  14.50  43.00  70,00  135.00 

R.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks,  Blk.  Min _  8.00  15.00  44.50  72.50  140.00 

Buff  &  Wh.  Orp.,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  Min .  8.50  16.00  47.50  77.50  150.00 

Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Minorcas  .  9.50  18.00  53.50  87.50  170.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 10,50  20,00  59.50  97,50  190.00 

Assorted  $11  per  100.  Heavies  $13. 


We  guarantee  100%  live  arrival.  Where  can  you  buy  greater  values  in  accredited  chicks.  Our  new 
catalog  is  free.  Get  it  today  and  learn  all  about  these  chicks.  You  will  like  them  and  like  the 
low  price  for  which  you  can  get  them.  Ref.:  First  Nat’l  Bank.  Member  International  Baby  Chick 

Association.  CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES,  D.  K.  Roth  &  Sons,  Owners,  Box  69,  Gibson  City,  Ill, 


Ohio  Accredited  Winter  Egg  Layers 


MODERN  CHICKS — America’s  foremost  strains.  Accredited  Selected  hens.  Purebred,  Standard 
bred,  to  produce  layers  of  large  eggs.  Modem  Chicks  have  broodiness  eliminated  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  by  10  years  of  scientific,  selective  breeding  under  ideal  climatic  conditions. 
“Modern”  blood  means  Winter  laying  when  Eggs  are  high.  The  few  extra  cents  per  hundred  in 
cost  of  Modem  chicks  means  dollars  per  hen  in  EXTRA  profits  for  you.  Quality  chicks.  Reliable 
breeding.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Accredited  Hatcheries  Association.  Ref. :  Citizens  Bank. 
Order  from  this  ad.  in  full  confidence.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  NOW  to  get  chicks 
exact  date  wanted,  even  if  desired  later. 

100  500  1000 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox,  Reds  (R.  &  S.),  Bf.  Orps.  &  S.  C.  E.  I.  Whites.. $15  $72.50  $140 

Wh.  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  . 16  77.50  150 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  .  13  62.50  120 

Assorted  (all  breeds)  10c  each.  Assorted  (all  heavy)  12c  each.  White  Pekin  Ducklings 
28c  each. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  BOX  B,  MOUNT  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 


Van  Duzer  Chicks  are  bred  for  ancestries  back  for  greater  egg  production.  They 
are  bred  to  lay  and  bred  to  pay,  the  kind  that  produce  poultry  profits  for  you.  All 
flocks  are  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea  by  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Send  for  our  catalog  describing  strong,  healthy  chicks, 
all  Smith  hatched.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  today! 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Box  R  SUGAR  LOAF,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  **, square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

I  wish  to  build  a  chicken  coop  from 
some  old  lumber  I  have  on  hand.  I 
was  thinking  of  building  one  12x20  ft., 
7  ft.  high  in  front,  5  ft.  in  back,  but  do 
not  know  how  to  fix  the  inside  for 
roosts  and  nests.  E.  K. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

You  will  do  better  to  make  your  poul¬ 
try-house  at  least  16  ft.  deep  and  the 
front  will  need  to  be  S  or  9  ft.  in  height 
to  give  proper  slope  to  the  roof  and 
head  room.  The  rear  may  be  5  ft.  in 
height.  A  narrow  building  keeps  the 
fowls  too  near  to  the  front  where  they 
will  be  exposed  to  drafts  from  open 
windows  upon  their  perches.  A  build¬ 
ing  still  deeper  than  16  ft.  has  some 
advantages  over  a  more  shallow  one, 
though  it  is  more  difficult  to  roof  with 
rafters  of  single  length.  A  double 
slope  roof  will  make  it  possible  to  use 
shorter  pieces,  however.  A  building  20 
ft.  square  is  a  desirable  one  for  about 
100  fowls.  The  perches  should  be  placed 
in  the  rear  of  the  building  to  keep  the 
fowls  away  from  windows  and  open¬ 
ings  in  the  front  when  on  their  roosts. 
Two  by  four  sticks  or  round  poles  may 
be  used  for  perches,  the  latter  costing 
nothing  when  obtained  from  the  woods. 
Perches  should  be  well  above  the  cus¬ 
tomary  droppings  board  and,  if  cov¬ 
ered  with  wide-inesh  poultry  netting  on 
the  under  side,  will  keep  the  fowls  off 
from  the  droppings  platform,  to  the 
advantage  of  cleanliness.  Nests  are 
usually  placed  under  the  perch  plat¬ 
form  to  utilize  this  space  but  a  cleaner 
place  is  upon  the  side  walls  of  the 
building,  to  which  they  may  be  at¬ 
tached  by  books  or  nails.  All  interior 
fittings  should  be  removable  for  clean¬ 
ing  and  tbe  interior  of  tbe  building 
should  be  cluttered  up  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible.  An  excess  of  fittings  is  a  defect 
in  many  plans  for  poultry-houses.  You 
may  get  a  bulletin  upon  building  poul¬ 
try-houses  from  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  M.  B.  d. 


Keeping  Hatching  Eggs 

I  have  12  hens  and  one  rooster,  and 
would  like  to  set  four  hens.  I  have 
three  settings  of  eggs  now,  and  have 
to  kill  the  rooster  on  account  of  crow¬ 
ing.  How  long  could  I  keep  these  eggs 
without  their  going  bad  ?  w.  d. 

Twro  weeks  is  about  as  long  as  eggs 
can  be  kept  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  and  a  good  hatch  expected.  It  is 
much  better  not  to  keep  them  that  long 
as  every  day  after  having  been  laid 
decreases  the  hatchability  of  eggs. 
They  should  be  kept  where  they  will 
not  become  chilled  or  heated  and,  in 
the  Winter  time,  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  their  being  chilled  in 
tbe  nests  before  being  gathered.  Tbe 
temperature  of  the  ordinary  bouse 
cellar  is  usually  suitable,  being  be¬ 
tween  50  and  60  degrees.  m.  b.  d. 


Birds  with  Enlarged  Liver 

I  have  bad  some  trouble  with  some 
young  pullets.  They  were  a  June 
hatch,  Barred  Rocks.  They  would  mope 
around  a  few  days  and  then  die.  The 
liver  is  much  enlarged.  We  feed  a  pre¬ 
pared  mash  and  scratch  grain  in  the 
morning  and  night  cabbage  and  have 
nice  warm  water,  plenty  of  clean  straw 
to  scratch  in.  The  other  pullets  have 
also  dropped  from  43  to  20  eggs  a  day. 

New  York.  mrs.  t.  w. 

A  much  enlarged  and  spotted  liver 
may  be  found  in  advanced  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  in  which  case  the  bird 
would  be  emaciated.  There  are  other 
diseases  that  bring  about  enlarged 
livers,  however,  and  a  diagnosis  can¬ 
not  be  made  from  this  condition  alone. 
A  drop  in  egg  production  follows  loss 
of  weight  from  heavy  laying  and  too 
little  food  of  a  fattening  character, 
but  here  again  there  are  various  causes 
for  this  slack  in  production  and  only 
a  guess  could  be  made  as  to  the  one 
or  ones  operative  in  the  case  of  your 
flock.  M.  B.  D. 


March  10,  1928 

J  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES  g 

ON  QUALITY 

/BABY  CHICKS* 

Price  per  100 

WhitejBrown, Buff  Leghorns  and  Anconas,.  Si  i  ,oo 
Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds, 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons...  13,00 
Add  25c  for  less  than  100  chicks.  Deduct  50c  pet- 
hundred  on  orders  of  500.  Deduct  $1.00  per  hun¬ 
dred  on  orders  of  1000.  Order  direct  from  this  ad 
vertisement.  Send  for  circular.  Order  at  once. 
Many  dates  already  nearly  sold  out. 

THE  COMMUNITY  HATCHERY 
Box  5  Marion,  Ohio 


12,000  Hens  Mated 
to  Pedigreed  Males 

Males  heading  our  flocks  are  from  dams 
with  records  of  200-273  eggs.  Get  our 
catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  especial¬ 
ly  bred  White  Leghorns.  Two  sons  of 
Maizie,  the  world’s  record  hen,  are  in  our  Maizie 
flocks.  Over  210  hens  made  over  200  eggs  World's 
in  trapnest  under  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  on  our  kecoro  hen 
two  breeding  farms.  All  chicks  Ohio  accredited.  Write 
for  details.  Prices  are  right  and  our  stock  unusual. 
LAYON  LEGHORN  FARMS,  R.  6,  SI.  Clalrsvllle,  Ohio 


I'M*] 


CHICK  OFFER 


Pay  the  postman  when  you 
get  your  chicks.  Pure-bred  se¬ 
lected  stock  with  fine  breed  type  and 
laying  ability.  Big  Catalog  Free.  'Write 
for  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells 
all  about  our  chicks  and  our  C.O.D. 
plan  of  shipment.  Write  today.  We 
also  furnish  2  and  6  weeks  old  chicks. 

J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  Dept.  27,  Ottawa,  0, 


BAB  Y  CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

8.  C. 

W.  Leghorns.. . 

.  $3.75 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57,50 

$110 

s.  c. 

Black  Minorcas. 

.  4.50 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

s.  c. 

White  Hocks.., 

..  4.50 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

180 

S.  C. 

Barred  Rocks., 

.  4.50 

7.50 

14.00 

67.60 

180 

Mixed  or  Broilers _ 

. .  BOO 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

80 

100#  live  arrival  guaranteed — Postpaid. 


EHGEYVOOD  POULTRY  FARM  A-  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L.  Roinlg,  Prop.  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTEQ 

*  T  EXCLUSIVELY 

1000  Breeders  mated  with  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Ances¬ 
tors  records  up  to  254. 

EGGS— 50  @4.00,  100  87.00,  lOOO  860.00 

Vigorous  Breeding  Coolcerels,  $5. 00. 

WILLOWEMOC  FARMS  •  Livingston  Manor.  N.  Y- 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
BARRED  ROCKS  and  REDS 

Special  Prices. 

EARL  SWARTZ 
Mlllerstown  Peniin. 


Leghorn  Chicks 

cockerels.  Farm  range.  $15hun.  Rocks  and  Reds.  Sts. 
Heavy  Mixed, $12.  March  delivery.  A.G.  SCOFIELD,  Fithkill.N.V. 


Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Hnskv 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  Specie  1 
prices  on  March  and  may  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  Af.  A.  Campbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


50,000  wh-i'ujwn  Chicks  for  1928 

Every  chick  guaranteed  hatched  in  our  own  incubators 
Established  1911.  SLATY  RIDGE  FARM.  Palmyra,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks.  Penna.  supervised.  Blood  tested  flocks. 
Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  high  egg  production.  Catidogue 
free.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Mifflintown,  Penna. 


Our  Illustrated  Booklet  2S,^^kTF,E35: 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Sent  upon  request, 

PINE  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rox  66  0, WEST  MEDWAY,  MASS. 


CHICKS 


CHICKS 


Free  catalog. 


Be  UP.  8.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Large  Barron  and  Barron- 
Tancred  and  Common  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  Mixed.  100#  Guarantee.  “New” 
Circular  Free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 

N.  Y.  Certified  White  Leghorns.  Big 
birds,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs. 
Trapnested  and  pedigreed  hatched. 

SPUING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


RARV  fHIflfC  from  heavy  laying  strains— White 
DrlDI  hiilhlij  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorn  and  Reds.  Blood  tested  or  under  State  Super¬ 
vision.  Write  for  catalogue.  BTR0N  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Del. 


/"'I  ¥  ¥  ¥  Z”''  O  from  heavy  laying  fiock.  Barred 

I  Rocks,  14c:  Reds,  14c;  S.  C.  W. 

Leghorns,  1  2c;  Heavy  Mixed,  I  2c; 
Light  Mixed,  9c.  100#  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  B.  YV.  AMEY  •  Cocolumus,  Penna. 

SUNNYSiDE  CHICKS  White  Leghorns.  Won 

the  Farmingdale  Contest.  Breeders  hloodtested.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 

Quality  White  Leghorn  Chix  Special  prices 

oil  large  lots.  Feeding  system  that  raises  95#  to  laying 
age  free.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  McAllsterTjlle,  Pa. 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS  exclu- 
'-'*■**  sively — Big  bodies,  great  layers,  large 

eggs.  We  import  direct  from’  England.  Catalog  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Now  Washina«on.  Ohio 

I>  HY  Af,  mirK  6  guaranteed  to  live  and 
UUtvnij  produce  profits.  Cir- 

- -  "  . .  JIERGEY,  I>A. 


cular  free.  ROYAL  FARM 


PlJIPIf  C  Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $11 
UlllUnw  per  100.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100 * 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  f.  GRAHAM,  McAlistnrvilln,  Pa. 


BABY  DUX  BABY  DUX 

The  famous  Long  Island  Pekin  Ducklings  for  sale  Im¬ 
mediate  shipments.  Price,  330-100.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

SCHLEIN’S  BLUE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 
Center  Moriches,  N.  Y.' 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Large  type,  vigorous,  exhibition  quality.  Production 
bred,  grow  heavier,  economical.  Catalog  free. 

25. ..#8.60,  50..  .$116.60,  100..  *«2.00,  1000.. .$800. 
K.  BORMAN  Rox  1  LAURELTON,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS 


“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
■  slip,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Big  hone,  big  frame,  well  mark¬ 
ed.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  ELIZABETH  TATE,  Draper.  Va. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS  X°“  K 

free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  SELLEKSVILLE,  PA 


VIGOROUS  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large 
V  frame,  big  bone.  MISS  IDA  OIIUMIILEY.  Draper,  Yn. 


( 


( 


Turkeys-White  Holland  Stock  and  EggSDanelf  ct. 
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All  Alive  and  Showing 
Amazing  Growth! 

W.  R.  Brown,  a  prominent  south¬ 
ern  poultry  raiser,  writes:  “His¬ 
tory  is  repeating  itself.  My  first 
hatch  off,  ninety- five  chicks 
from  one  hundred  five  fertile 
eggs,  chicks  two  weeks  old  last 
Sunday.  Allalive  andshowamaz- 
ing  growth  and  development. 

I  am  feeding  your  formula.’* 


FREE 

You  will  find  our  booklet  “Feed  from  the  Egg  to 
the  Market” notonlyinteresting  and  instructive 
but  full  of  vital  in- 
formation  on  feed- 
'• '  -  ing,  breeding,  cull¬ 

ing  and  marketing. 

The  book  is  free,  if 
you  send  your  feed 
dealer’s  name. 

COLLIS  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  26  CLINTON,  IOWA 


instruction  Mt 

showing  over  SOO  itemsi  ,/  _  — ™ 

also  includes  interesting  inform  aiiort 

on  chick  raising,  feed  formulas  and  proper1  - 

feeding  methods,  how  to  feed  for  egg  production,  proper  brooding 
methods,  all  about  trapnesting,  proper  housing,  and  sanitation. 

15  different  styles  of  Hovers.  Highest  Quality  at  Lowest  Pricea 

Oil  Hovers - from  $4.00  to  $33.00 

Coal  Hovers - - - from  $10.00  to  $40.00 

Electric  Hovers - from  $2.95  to  $22.00 

Incubators _ _ _ _ from  $4.90  to  $139.50 


■Brooder  Houses  - 


from  $45.00  to  $144.50' 


Brower  Mfg.  Co., 

Bor  A- 15  Quincy,  lit— Please  send  me  your  free  catalog. 


Name- 
P.  O. _ 
State 


R.  F.  D„ 


Near  round — no  corners  for  crowding 
— rat  and  vermin  proof. 
New  exclusive  idea  in  cross 
ventilation.  Combination 
ventilator  and  stove  flue. 
Glass  windows.  Diameter 
12  feet.  Capacity  500  chicks. 
Built  sectional— easily  enlarged. 
Buy  Now— Pay  Later 
Write  Today 


ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO.,  309  Warder  St..  Sprinofield.  Ohio 

Makers  Ross  Metal  Silos,  Cribs,  Cutters,  Bins, 

Hog  Houses,  Mills,  Garages. 


POULTRY  HOUSES 

Write  for  illustrated  circular,  prices,  etc. 

READY  CUT  COTTAGES  AND  GARAGES 

If  interested  in  Garage,  Cottage  or  Camp 
ask  for  our  48-page  Catalog. 

THAYER  PORTABLE  HOUSE  CO. 

28  Winchester  St.  Keone,  N.  H. 


LAN  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  *  The  Full  Egg  Basket  "  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept.515  Indianapolis.IncL 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direetfrom  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
Try  our  “Kel-Soh”.  Prevents  hog-cholera  absolutely. 

It.  MacKELLAK’8  SONS  CO.,  Peekgkill,  N.  Y. 


VENApruS 

’RADB  MASK 


KILLS  MITES  AND  BLUE  BUGS 


IN  POULTRY  HOUSES 

Applied  Once  vtcurrzssr 

a  Year  CARBOUNEUM 

Will  Do  the  Work  or  Money  Refunded 

The  Standard  Insecticide  for  52  Years. 
Write  for  Circular . 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  COMPANY 
Department  210  Milwaukee,  wie. 
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EDMONDS’ 

P0UITRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowine  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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PROTEIN 


THE  HENYARD 


Poor  Laying  Pullets 

I  have  a  flock  of  200  White  S.  C.  Leg¬ 
horn  chickens,  housed  for  the  Winter  in 
the  middle  of  November.  I  got  the 
chicks  second  of  May ;  a  few  started  to 
lay  around  the  first  of  September.  They 
gained  a  little  every  day.  The  highest 
amount  I  got  was  January  18,  25  dozen 
in  a  week,  that  was  between  40  and  50 
eggs  a  day.  The  last  two  weeks  they 
started  to  drop  until  I  get  only  24  eggs. 
They  have  a  mash  before  them  at  all 
times  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  bran, 
middlings,  beef  scrap,  gluten,  cornmeal- 
pulverized  oats.  I  give  them  two  quarts 
corn,  one  quart  wheat,  one  quart  oats 
in  the  morning,  and  eight  quarts  corn, 
two  quarts  wheat,  two  quarts  oats  in 
the  evening.  j.  s.  l. 

Pennsylvania. 

Two  hundred  early  May  pullets 
should  be  laying  more  than  24  to  50 
eggs  daily  in  January  but  there  are  so 
many  reasons  for  poor  production  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  one  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  to  say  what  the  trouble  is  in  this 
case.  Breeding  has  much  to  do  with 
it,  so  have  all  the  factors  of  care  and 
feeding  and  these  latter  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  applying  to  the  pullets  from 
the  start. 

If  pullets  are  not  brought  to  suf¬ 
ficiently  high  development  by  the  time 
laying  should  begin,  they  will  not  lay 
well  until  they  have  reached  that 
stage  and  full  production  will  be  de¬ 
layed.  The  elements  that  determine 
Winter  production  are  breeding,  de¬ 
velopment  and  care.  There  are  many 
details  to  be  observed  in  each  of  these 
and  failure  to  observe  any  of  them  may 
account  for  unsatisfactory  laying. 

M.  B.  D. 


Possible  Roup 

I  have  a  flock  of  120  Rhode  Island 
Red  pullets  from  good  strain,  but  not 
purebreds.  The  eggs  are  exceptionally 
small  and  the  fowls  are  slowly  dying 
off.  The  first  symptoms  start  with  a 
swelling  of  the  head  and  a  peculiar 
breathing  or  gaping.  They  have  Cor¬ 
nell  mash  before  them  continually  and 
a  grain  ration  made  up  of  one  hay- 
cracked  corn,  one  bag  buckwheat,  two 
bags  scratch  feed,  one  bag  oats  and  one 
hag  wheat.  From  this  mixture  I  feed 
3  qts.  morning  and  night.  Green  cab¬ 
bage  every  other  day,  plenty  of  fresh 
water  and  shells  and  a  dry  litter.  Roup 
has  been  suggested  to  me  as  the  cause, 
but  cures  for  this  do  not  seem  to  help. 

New  York.  a.  j. 

Your  flock  may  be  suffering  from 
roup,  which  your  description  suggests, 
though  there  are  other  diseases,  such 
as  acute  infectious  bronchitis,  in  which 
there  is  a  gasping  for  breath  as  the  air 
passages  become  clogged.  In  roup, 
there  is  more  or  less  discharge  from 
eyes,  nostrils,  etc.,  and  this  usually  of 
a  foul  odor.  Roup  may  exist,  however, 
with  little  discharge,  and  it  is  to  be 
suspected  when  eyes  swell  and  close 
and  nostrils  become  clogged,  or  other 
difficulties  in  breathing  manifest  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  “roup 
cures”  failed  to  do  any  good.  There  is 
no  cure  for  this  disease  as  simple  as 
merely  putting  something  into  the 
drinking  water  or  the  feed.  It  requires 
tedious  and  persistent  treatment  if  it 
is  to  be  eradicated,  and  it  is  often  best 
to  dispose  of  a  small  flock  that  has 
been  seriously  infected  rather  than  to 
run  the  risk  of  keeping  the  disease 
upon  the  premises  through  half-cured 
birds.  In  any  event,  sick  birds  should 
be  promptly  removed  and  efforts  made 
through  cleanliness  and  disinfection  of 
utensils  and  quarters  to  get  rid  of  the 
disease  germs.  m.  b.  d. 


Water  Softening  Systems 

Who  has  had  experience  with  the  va¬ 
rious  water-softening  systems,  especially 
those  using  “green  sand?” 

A  reader  asks  us  about  this,  and  we 
should  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
has  information. 


When  you  buy  Quaker  Boss 
Dairy  Ration  you  get  the 
very  finest  combination  of 
the  choice  ingredients  that 
are  essential  to  maximum 
milk  production.  There’s 
profit  for  you  in  every  sack. 
Use  Quaker  Boss  for  your 
grain  ration;  make  more 
money  from  every  cow.  It 
is  the  ideal  supplement  for 
your  hays,  silage,  and  other 
home  grown  roughages.  See 
the  Quaker  Dealer  near  you. 

Made  by 

The  Quaker  (}als  {pmpany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of  live  stock 
and  poultry  feeds  —  look  for  the  striped  sacks 


Quaker 

Sugared  Schumacher 
Feed 

Just  the  feed  for  combining  with 
Quaker  (16%), or  Quaker  Big  Q  (20%), 
or  Quaker  Boss  (24%),  or  any  high 
protein  concentrate.  Sugared  Schu¬ 
macher  is  a  choice  feed  for  young  or 
dry  stock;  and  a  splendid  fattening 
ration  for  steers,  lambs  and 


swine 


There’s  Money 
for  You 
in  This  Sack 


Quaker 


DAIRY  RATION 


*i6uSP»Torr 
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Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed 
\ng  birds  selected  and  leg-banded  by 
expert  trained  by  Poultry  Dept.,  Ohio 
State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each:  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  14c 
each.  Light  Brahmas,  20c  each.  Write 
for  special  price  on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25 

S.  C.  W  and  Br.  Leohorns  $3.50 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  4.00 
S.  C.  Buff  Orpinotons  -  4.00 
S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain  6  00 
Assorted  Chicks  •  -  -  3  00 
100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 
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CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

26  60  100 

8.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns..  #8.50  #6.50  #12. 0« 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  4.35  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50  0.50  12-JJJJ 

Light  Mixed .  S.75  5.00  9.00 

%c  less  in  600  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  Full  count.  100% 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  ref  erence. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HIRE  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Leghorns, 
Fiee  Range  Stock. 

Write  for  prices.  Prompt  Live  Delivery. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  D.  8C0TT,  Prop.  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7 lbs.  ExtraQuality  Chicksfromthorough- 
bred  matings  any  week  after  February 
14th,  at  91  6  per  100;  977  per  600;  9160 
per  1000.  10  per  cent  books  your  order.  Circular  FREE. 
Robert  Clauser,  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


100%  LIVE  AK1UVAI, 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leohorns  S12 


Brown  Leghorns 
Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds  •  •  •  • 
Black  Minorcas  •  •  • 
Mixed 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


GUARANTEED 
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RICHFIELD,  PA 


CHICKS 


Every  Chick  Produced  From 
Pure-bred  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 
MARCH  and  APRIL  DELIVERY 
100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $14.00  $67.50  $130 

Bd.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds...  16.00  77.50  150 

Wh.  Wyandottes  &  Bk.  Minorcas  17.00  82.50  160 

Astd.  Chicks— Light  10c,  Heavy  12c,  Pekin  Ducklings  80e 
Lots  less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  Order  direct  from  Adv.  or 
write  for  circular  and  prices.  Also  Special  Mating  and  Two-Week 
Old  Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs.  Bank  reference.  Postage  paid,  100<S 
live  delivery.  TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


Memoer  I.  B.  C.  A. 


“MARTIN’S  STRAIN” 

White  Wyandotte, 
Ulsh’s  Superior  Whlto 
and  Barred  Rock 

Strong  chicks  from  healthy 
stock.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices. 

JA8-  E.  DLSH  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


fy  W  T¥/~*  C*  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
ii  U/aD  White  Leghorns 

Well-hatched,  well-bred,  from  best  heavy  egg  strains. 
Lowest  possible  prices  for  really  good  chicks.  100%  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


Zeller’s  Extra  Quality  Chicks 

Barron  English  Large  Type  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks.  Trapnested,  production 
bred  matings, $16  per  100, $5  7  per  600,  $150 
per  1000.  Also  quality  White  Wyandottes, 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Circular  free.  10% 
EDGAR  A.  ZELLER,  2014  Manada  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

We  offer  some  Rock  Chicks  from  Pennsylvania  State 
Sealed  Leg  Banded— Certified. 

Ship  C  O.  D.  25  SO  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  #8.75  #7.35  #14.00 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns...  8.35  6.35  13.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  3.50  4,75  9.00 

We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100%  good,  strong 
chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Props.,  Star  Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  60  100  600  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns  $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Rarred  Rocks  4  00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

It  I  Reds  4  00  7  50  14.00  67.50  130 

Mixed  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  60  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

Barred  Rocks...  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Leghorns,.  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.76  5.00  9.00 

500  lots,  Ho  less— 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAlVEll  •  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  2c. 
Rocks,  Reds,  1  4c.  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  15e.  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 

SE1DELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


CHICKS  and  DUX  C.O.  D. 

Fine  pure-bred  chicks  and  baby  ducks  at  prices  to  fit 
your  pocketbook.  Pedigreed  males  and  selected  fe¬ 
males  make  chicks  of  finest  quality.  Free  poultry  book 
and  catalog.  Get  details  of  our  liberal  C.  O.  D.  offer. 

COOPERATIVE  BREEOING  &  HATCHING  CO..  Box  124, TIRO.  0. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  P  H  T  P  If  Q 
WHITE  LEGHORN  L  II  1  Vj  ft.k) 
April  $12.00  per  100  $110.00  per  1000 

Hay .  10. CM)  per  100  90.00  per  1000 

Postage  Paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


/Yfff /"irpri  (Barron)  White  Leghorns,  15e  and  30c 
I  Fill  lx  /S  each.  Special  and  Imported  Mating 
Eggs,  50c  and  # l  each.  Barred  Rock 
EGGS  Utility,  14c.  Special  Mating,  35e  each. 
Guaranteed.  Cl  CLONE  P0ULTR1  FARM  &  HATCHERI,  Millcrslown,  Pa. 


Chicks  prepaid0"  $1  Down^deioo18ti°i°ve 

delivery  guaran  teed.  Reds,  Rocks,  $13;  all  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  $ll;all  Wyandottes, Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  $14. 
Free  circular  explains.  MAPLE  GROVE  CHICKERY,  Leipsic,  Ohio 


Quality  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

$11.00  per  1000.  Special  prices  on  lots  of  500  and  1000. 
THOMPSONTOWN  BATCHERY  Box  2  iHOMl’SONTOWN,  PA, 


Facts  Worth  Looking 
Into  When  Buying 
Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 


1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

2  We  are  financially  responsible. 

3  Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

d  Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production 
have  been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years. 

g  Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high 

records  used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

0  The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 

■ 7  Our  feeding  and  management  pro¬ 

gram  free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks. 

9  We  pay  delivery  charges  and 

guarantee  100%  satisfactory  arrival. 

Q  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  de¬ 
livery  on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

40  Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 

This  is  your  protection. 


Write  for  prices  on  8  week  old  Pullets 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  NEW*  JI^RSe’y 


buy  “VITAIITV”  DAY* 

HOFF’S  »  1 1  TiLI  1  I  OLD 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and 
vitality.  My  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels  are  direct  from 
Tancred  Farms,  Kent,  Wash,  and  are  bred  from  trap- 
nested  birds  with  records  of  251  to  290  eggs.  My  chicks 
are  reasonable  in  price,  satisfactory  and  profitable. 
Every  breeder  is  Certified,  banded  and  Blood  Tested  by 
N.  J.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  One  of  the  pioneer  baby 
chick  producers  with  40  years  experience  and  my  plant 
is  not  so  large  but  what  every  order  receives  my  personal 
attention.  It’s  to  j’our  interest  to  send  for  my  chick 
catalog  before  you  order  chicks  for  1928. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  No.  115,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 

Nember  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


SU PE Rl O R  C H I C KS  YSS&  and^us 

If  you  want  superior  chicks  write  to  us. 
Careful  breeding:  and  trapnesting:  behind 
I  «>ur  stock.  Approved  R.  O.  P.  matingrs. 

|  WHITE  LEGHORNS-Over  300  pedl- 
I  grreed,  trapnested,  selected  males  all 
with  dams  records  of  2U0-291  eg:g:s. 
Grand  dams  200-3U1.  Over  1000  pullets 
under  trapnest  R.  O.  P.  supervision. 
.OCKS  AND  REDS— Our  Barred  Rock  male 
heading  R.  O.  P,  mating  is  one  of  the  finest  to 
ever  leave  British  Columbia.  60  Rock  cock¬ 
erels  and  40  Red  cockerels  are  importations 
from  British  Columbia.  We  have  spared  no 

_  expense  to  make  our  stock  the  best.  Our 

flocks  are  every  one  demonstration  flocks  under  supervision 
by  the  Ohio  State  University.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
PORTSMOUTH  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  Bax  15,  PORTSMOUTH.  OHIO 


Baby  Chicks 

Our  17th  year  hatching  from  heavy 
laying  Hogan  tested  flocks.  White, 
Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  $12 
per  100;  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Rocks,  $15  per  100;  R.  I.  Reds,  $15 
per  100;  Broilers,  $9  per  100.  Special 
prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  to  your 
door.  Free  illustrated  Catalog. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


m 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


S12  per  100  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  BOX  60  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS  from  pure  bred,  free  range 
flock — Anconas,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Leghorns. 
No  fancy  prices.  Chicks  from  flocks  tinder  State  Super¬ 
vision  at  slight  advance  in  price.  My  interest  in  my 
customers  does  not  end  with  the  sale  of  chicks.  I  guaran¬ 
tee  satisfaction  also.  100%  delivery.  Write  for  circular. 
SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHERY,  Millersburg,  Pa. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  IOO  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes... $4.50  $8.50  $16.00  $77.50  $150 


Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3  50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5  00  9.00  42.50  80 


From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100$  ar¬ 
rival.  Fostpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  booklet  free. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 


"  ——SINGLE  COMB1 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
J"“"  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar..  Apr.  fc  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


C0C0LAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


2S 

SO 

100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorn*.. 

$3.75 

$6.50 

$12.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

S.  C.  Reds . 

4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

Mixed  or  Broileri . . 

3.00 

5.50 

9.00 

Bank  reference.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Circular  free. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM  •  •  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Pure  Bred  Baby  Chicks 

Our  chicks  are  from  carefully  selected  pure-bred 
stock  which  we  have  worked  for  years  to  bring  to 
its  present  quality.  You  will  find  our  chicks  grow 
into  healthy  high  quality  birds.  Prices  are  right. 
Ask  for  our  fine  new  catalog. 

Write  today. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  Y  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

Established  1905 


STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these 
matings  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed,  any  week  after 
Feb.  16th  at  $16  per  100— S77  per  500 — 
9150  per  1000.  10%  books  order.  Also  extra 
fine  White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  L.  Wyandottes.  Catalog  free. 

L.  F.  Strickler  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


QUALITY  cniOKS 

Free  range  breeders. 
Bred  to  lay 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS  ANCONAS 
BOXWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  .  Laurel,  Del. 


CHICKS 


THE  HENYARD 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.  There 
are  100  pens  each  containing  10  birds. 
Report  for  week  ending  Feb.  20,  192S : 

During  the  sixteenth  week  of  the  Ber¬ 
gen  County  International  Egg-laying 
Contest,  a  production  of  3,526  eggs  was 
made,  or  an  average  of  50.88  per  cent. 
The  production  to  date  is  40,751  eggs. 

Pen  19,  a  Rhode  Island  Red  pen  owned 
by  Charlpscote  Farm,  Massachusetts,  is 
high  for  the  week  with  54  eggs.  Pen  50, 
a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Dr.  L. 
E.  Heasley,  Michigan,  is  second  with  52 
eggs,  and  pen  62,  a  White  Leghorn  pen 
owned  by  Kwality  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is 
third  with  51  eggs. 

Pen  19,  owned  by  Charlescote  Farm, 
Massachusetts,  is  high  for  the  contest 
with  849  eggs.  Pen  89,  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pen  owned  by  White  Hen  Breeding 
Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  second  with  696 
eggs,  and  pen  40,  a  White  Leghorn  pen 
owned  by  W.  A.  Eckard,  Michigan,  is 
third  with  673  eggs. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  pullet  year  of 
egg  production,  some  few  eggs  will  be  laid 
by  practically  every  pullet  which  are 
smaller  than  the  size  of  egg  which  is  char¬ 
acteristic  for  that  pullet,  as  indicated  by 
the  size  of  her  eggs  during  the  height  of 
her  laying  season  and  after  she  has  got¬ 
ten  fully  into  lay.  These  small  pullet 
eggs  are  more  or  less  expected  every  Fall. 
At  the  New  Jersey  contests  this  usual 
occurrence  has  been  anticipated  and  due 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  some  small  eggs  during  the  be¬ 
ginning  months  of  November,  December 
anil  January.  It  has  been  felt  that  by 
the  end  of  January,  small  eggs  due  to 
that  cause  will  have  entirely  disappeared. 
Experience  and  experimentation  have  up¬ 
held  this  contention.  If  small  eggs  con¬ 
tinue  to  appear  in  trapnested  flocks  after 
the  first  of  February,  it  js  entirely  prob¬ 
able  that  the  cause  is  some  Inherent  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  at  least  some  under¬ 
sized  eggs.  The  weighing  of  eggs  at  our 
New  Jersey  contests  has  already  indi¬ 
cated  that  some  hens  are  evidently  dis¬ 
playing  that  inherent  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  small  eggs.  They  are  showing 
up  quite  consistently.  The  poultry  breed¬ 
er  wants  to  know,  or  should  so  desire  at 
any  rate,  what  sort  of  eggs  his  liens  are 
laying  as  well  as  the  number  laid.  That 
is  fundamentally  why  the  whole  process 
of  weighing  eggs  has  been  re-inaugurated 
at  the  New  Jersey  contests.  Now,  it  will 
have  been  observed  that  at  either  of  these 
contests,  there  has  been  included  in  our 
rules  and  regulations  one  to  the  effect  that 
after  February  1  no  eggs  smaller  than 
20  ounces  to  the  dozen  would  longer  be 
counted.  This  has  been  put  into  effect. 
It  has  noticeably  affected  only  a  pen  or 
two.  Shortly,  personal  letters  will  be 
sent  to  contestants  whose  birds,  one  or 
any,  are  persisting  in  laying  small  eggs, 
so  that  they  may  be  so  advised  and  may 
value  their  fowls  accordingly  and  use 
them  wisely  when  they  are  returned  next 
Fall. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Jarvis  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Md.,  433 ;  A.  C.  Jones  Poultry 
Farm,  Del.,  429;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc., 
N.  J.,  428. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Riverside 
Poultry  Yards,  N.  J.,  571;  John  G.  Hall, 
N.  J.,  428. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
849 ;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  400 ; 
Sunny  Vale  Poultry  Farm,  Pa.,  395. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. — White  Hen  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm,  N.  J.,  696;  W.  A.  Eckard, 
Mich.,  673 ;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J ., 
669. 

Miscellaneous. — N.  J.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  not  competing,  (White  Wyandottes) , 
501;  Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y.,  (Mottled 
Houdans),  417;  A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J., 
(S.  C.  Black  Leghorns),  300;  Gilbert’s 
Light  Brahmas,  N.  J.,  117. 


Millet  Hay  for  Litter 

Would  ripe  millet  liay  make  suitable 
litter  fer  poultry?  I  can  get  straw  for 
$15  per  ton  and  millet  hay  for  $12  per 
ton.  Have  read  somewhere  that  too 
much  millet  is  not  good  for  hens,  so 
would  like  to  have  your  opinion  before 
using  millet  for  litter.  c.  E.  s. 

Jonesboro,  Tenn. 

Millet  has  about  the  same  feeding 
value  that  corn  has  but  of  course  one 


Rogers  Farms  Chicks  Make  $ 


Write  for  our  circular 
and  price  list. 

While  Leghorns  and 
R.  I.  Red  Chicks 

from  Rogers  Farms 
lii-production  breeders 
give  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion.  N.  Y.  State  certi¬ 
fied,  supervised  and 
standard  grades. 

THE  ROGERS  FARMS 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


Won  Both  Vineland  and 
Bergen  Co.  Contests 


Our  Flock  is  Certified 

We  offer  pedigreed  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORN  cockerels— bal 
hatching  eggs 
at  prices  you 
can  afford. 


-baby  chicks  aud 


WE  OWN  A  SON  OF  THE 
CHAMPION  OF  THE  WORLD  HEN 

Write  for  circular  describing 
matings  and  prices. 

FOX  &  SON  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


ASSOCIATION 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Get  your  chicks  from  the  flock  that  produced  the  pen* 
that  won  second  place  for  two  consecutive  years  in  tho 
New  Jersey  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Breeders  are  selected 
for  size,  vigor,  type  and  good  production  of  large  whit® 
eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER  MOUNT  HOLLY.  N.  J. 


HI  BARRON  STRAIN  ENGLISH  r% 

White  leghornS 

are  large,  husky  birds,  producing  large  white  eggs.  Im¬ 
ported  Cockerels  sired  our  breeders  and  250  egg  males 
head  our  pens.  All  B.W.D.  tested.  Circular  on  request. 
CLARAREN  COURT  FARM,  Roslyn,  J„  I.,  N.  Y. 


has  the  demand  for  our 
High-Grade  Chicks 
doubled  each  season. 
Tancred  Strain  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  240- 
312  Egg  Breeding.  Cir¬ 
cular  Tells  Whv.  H  C 
ASHBERY  S  SON,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Buying  With  Assurance  L^rn 

Chicks,  45  acres  free  farm  range.  18  years  successful 
Breeder.  10  consecutive  years  N.  Y.  State  Certification. 
Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested  of  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  under  supervision  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College. 
We  never  breed  from  pullets.  Catalogue  on  request. 
HILL  VIEW  FA1IH,  ll.K.  Il.ndrlekion,  Brldg«hampton,L.I.,N.T 


CERTIFIED— B.  W.  D.  FREE 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  large,  big  egg  White 
Leghorns,  trapnested  10  years.  Write  for 
circular,  also  story  of  325-egg  hen. 

ACREBRIDGE  FARM 

BOX  R  MARLBORO,  MASS. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why  the 
Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed 
on  earth.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Fittstown,  N.  J. 


TAMrorn  pedigreed 
J.  rVillvliljil  S.C.Wiiite  Leghorns 

Sires  and  Dams  Records  254-31  2 
CHICKS.  S18,  S21.  EGGS.  SIO.  SI2  per  IOO. 

Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2000  tested  breeders, 
bred  for  productivity  of  large  white  eggs.  25th  year. 
Descriptive  Catalog. 

PLANKS’  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BabyChicks  ROl|KcSh'oRrEnDsS’ 

From  healthy,  high  producing  stock. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue. 


Vigorous,  Sturdy,  C  fl  111  I  (wvknrn  PUS  from  flock* 

Quick-Growing  U«  U$  If  ■  LSguOFn  UllICKSof  large  (leep- 
bodied,  late  moulting  hens.  Prices:  $10-100,  $78-500, 
$150-1000.  Postage  paid.  WERNER  BROS.,  Ml.  Marion.,  N.  V. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Rieht 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Warren,  Mgr.,  Mt  Ephraim,  N.  J 


WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— from  pedigreed,  trap- 
nested  stock.  Special  price  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  each. 
Also  Chinchilla  Rabbits.  ELI  YODEIt,  ti&liibury,  Penna. 

Sr  While  I  onhnrnc  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks, 
.  L.  YYniie  Legnorns  Cockerels.  Write  for  catalog. 
UEliARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  Y  RAIIWAY,  N.  4. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


Klines’ Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Hatches  weekly.  Strong  Chicks  from 
Healthy  Stock.  Low  price  on  100  to  1,000. 
Fully  Guaranteed.  Write 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


Porter’s  Barred  Rocks  records.  Males,  eggsf chicks. 

Free  circular.  JM.  C.  PORTER,  R.  D.  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  SefiV®0  Mirx2S: 

$9.00  per  100.  Postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Reaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Barred  Rock  Chix  duclion  and  vigor.  Now 

leading  all  Rocks  at  Maryland  and  Vineland  contests. 

$30  and  $40.  ROBERT  COBB, Old  Pickard  Farm,  Concord  Jet.,  Mass. 


would  not  wish  to  fill  his  fowls  up 
with  either  grain  to  the  exclusion  of 
mash  and  other  foods  that  they  would 
otherwise  eat.  Ripe  millet  hay  is  prob¬ 
ably  partly  thrashed  by  the  time  that 
it  would  reach  you  but,  if  it  contains 
a  large  amount  of  seed,  I  should  make 
allowance  for  that  in  feeding  the  fowls. 
Adding  it  to  the  litter  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  at  a  time  would  prevent  undue 
gorging  upon  that  one  grain.  I  know 
of  nothing  in  the  hay  itself  that  would 
make  it  unsuitable  for  poultry  litter. 

M.  B,  D. 


Pure  Bred  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

914.00 — 100.  C.  O.  D.  Prompt  service.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  CHAS.  F.  EWING  Rt.  I  McCLURE,  PENNA. 


FRANCAIS  ROCKS-IEGHORNS— Winners  ftt  Storrs,  Farming- 
dale.  Illinois  contest.  Breeders  tested.  Chicks,  Fggs, 
Cockerels.  JULES  FRANCAIS,  Wecthnmpton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


White  W  y  andottes 

Healthy,  free  range,  state  accredited  stock.  Good  type, 
large  birds.  Best  for  poultry  and  eggs.  Hatching 
Eggs,  Day-Old  Chicks.  Write  for  prices, 

WALTER  W.  COMBS  HAMPTON  FALLS,  N.  H. 


Martin  Dorcas,  from  the  fam¬ 
ous  Martin  Strain.  Chicks 
and  Eggs,  also  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  Reds.  Prices  reasonable. 

AN  DREW  B.  CARD,  R.F.D.No.1,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks,  $1 6 

prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  last  3  years.  Real  quality.  Large 
catalog  tree,  SIIEIUIAN  BOmiEN,  Box  195A,  Slauafield,  O, 


427 


Enlarging  Henhouse 

I  have  a  poultry  house,  12x100,  fac¬ 
ing  south.  My  flock  has  outgrown  it 
and  I  wish  to  enlarge  it  so  it  will  be 
20  ft.  wide.  Some  advise  me  to  add  8 
ft.  on  and  keep  it  shed  effect,  while 
others  say  that  there  are  better  houses 
than  those  with  the  shed  roof.  Wish 
you  would  let  me  know  what  you  think 
about  it.  As  I  stated  it  faces  the  south. 
Would  it  he  better  to  turn  it  facing  the 
east?  s.  h.  D. 

New  York. 

I  should  keep  this  building  facing  the 
south  and  should  widen  it  as  you  sug¬ 
gest.  This  may  be  done  by  continuing 
the  shed  roof  or,  if  the  front  is  high 


enough,  by  adding  the  needed  width  to 
the  front  and  giving  the  roof  a  double 
pitch.  A  common  method  of  building 
a  wide  poultry  house  is  to  give  the  roof 
a  saw-tooth  construction,  the  half 
monitor  style  as  shown  in  cut.  This 
would  be  done  in  your  case  by  extend¬ 
ing  the  front  but  dropping  the  roof  of 
the  extension  about  2  ft.  from  the  level 
of  the  old  roof  where  they  join.  This 
would  give  a  vertical  lift  to  the  roof 
in  which  cellar  sashes  can  be  placed 
for  Summer  ventilation.  m.  b.  d. 


Does  the  Raccoon 
Hibernate? 

[A  reader  asked  the  above  question, 
which  we  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Biologi¬ 
cal  Survey,  and  give  below  the  interest¬ 
ing  reply  received.] 

We  believe  that  the  raccoon  is  one  of 
those  animals  which  may  or  may  not 
enter  into  hibernation,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  Winter  where  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  live. 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton  in  his  “Lives 
of  Game  Animals,”  vol.  2,  page  252, 
192G,  is  so  clear  on  this  matter  that  we 
can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  his  re¬ 
marks  on  the  subject : 

HIS  WAY  OP  LIFE 

The  coon  is  a  hibernator  in  the  same 
limited  sense  that  the  bear  and  skunk 
are.  He  goes  into  a  sort  of  cold-sleep 
when  the  weather  gets  too  chilly  for 
his  comfort,  and  probably  arouses  to 
active  life  as  soon  as  the  thermometer 
is  well  above  zero.  He  never  assumes 
the  death  -  like  to»por  of  woodchuck, 
ground-squirrel  or  jumping-mouse. 

So  strictly  is  this  hibernation  depen¬ 
dent  on  temperature  that  in  the  south¬ 
ern  States,  he  never  enters  the  winter- 
sleep  at  all.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  range  he  is  dead  to  the  world  for 
at  least  three  months.  Thus,  in  the  Red 
River  Valley  the  sleep  lasts  from  mid- 
November  to  early  March.  In  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  New  York  this  is  shortened  at 
both  ends  by  several  weeks. 


Collecting-  a  Debt 

Nov.  3  last  I  started  legal  action 
against  A.  B.  to  recover  a  debt  which 
he  owed  me.  His  property  is  in  a  joint 
deed  with  his  wife.  He  has  since  deed¬ 
ed  his  property  to  his  wife  to  avoid 
payment  I  win  the  case.  Can  I  col¬ 
lect  in  such  a  case  ?  j.  m. 

New  York. 

There  is  always  a  possibility  of  col¬ 
lecting  a  judgment  even  if  the  defend¬ 
ant  does  not  own  real  property.  One 
may  garnishee  the  wages  if  the  debtor 
is  drawing  more  than  $12  per  week.  If 
the  real  property  was  held  by  the 
debtor  and  his  wife  as  tenants  by  the 
entirety  there  was  very  little  interest 
which  could  be  attached  in  payment  of 
the  judgment.  Probably  no  one  would 
buy  that  interest  even  if  he  had  not 
deeded  his  property  to  his  wife,  t. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


TELLS 

WHY 


and  Saves  Costly  Mistakes 


V  If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  remodeling  or  ventilating  a  cow  or  horse 
bam,  hog  or  poultry  house,  or  if  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of 
5  labor  and  time-saving  equipment  for  such  buildings,  by  all  means,  fill 
B  out  coupon  in  this  advertisement  and  let  us  send  you  free  our  valuable 
5  Jamesway  book. 

p  This  book  will  show  you  how  you  can  save  money  and  have  your  build- 
hL  ings  planned  and  equipped  so  that  they  are  most  convenient  and 
.  practical.  If  you  will  avail  yourself  of  Jamesway 

IA  J,  service,  you’ll  have  the  same  gratifying  experience  as 

jr?  rr  J  H.  L.  Hartly,  Manager  of  Island  Farms,  Duluth, 

Minn.  Here’s  what  he  writes: 

—  “We  very  much  appreciate  the 

splendid  architectural  service 
jUl^  you  have  rendered  us.  The  abil- 
=  — pyyy-r1^  *  ity  you  showed  to  adapt  plans 

to  meet  results  desired  were  a 
revelation  to  me.  Your  sugges- 
—  '  tions  saved  me  considerable  in 

material  and  time.** 

Tims  Saving .  Money  Making 
Hog  and  Poultry 

Houses  eS  4*  B 


Labor  Saving 
Dairy  Barns 


Our  many  years’  experience  in 
planning  and  designing  farm 
buildings  enables  us  to  save  you 
money  on  materials  and  con¬ 
struction — show  you  how  every 
door 


window  and  general 
arrangement  should  be  to  make 
buildings  convenient. 

This  book  also  tells  you  all  about 
Jamesway  Equipment — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking 
Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  cow  barn.  Troughs, 
Waterers,  etc.,  for  hog  houses.  Feeders,  Nests,  In¬ 
cubators,  Brooders  for  the  poultry  house — a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  every  kind  of  labor-saving,  money¬ 
making  equipment  for  any  farm  building.  Jamesway 
Equipment  is  better  and  costs  less  in  the  long  run. 
Mail  coupon  today.  Tell  us  just  what  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in — whether  building,  remodeling,  venti¬ 
lating  or  equipping  cow  barn,  horse  barn,  hog  or 
poultry  house,  and  we  will  send  you  the  book  that 
tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know. 


Build-Remodel 
Ventilate  or  Equip 
AHog  House,  Dairy  Barn 
Horse  Barn  or  Poultry 
House  Until  You  Get 
Our  Free  Book 


□ 

■——■I 

n 

IS  Tou  Raise  Poultry  Ask  For  Our  Poultry  Equipment  Book  - 

J&J.'.-': .... ■;  ^  Shows  our  full  line  of  Feeders,  Waterers, 

Steel  Nests,  Coal  Brooders,  Baby  Chick 

A  ■  etc.  ^ 


Mall  Coupon  to  OSSice  Nearest  You 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  644,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  am  interested  in  □  Building  □  Remodeling 

□  Equipping  □  Ventilating  a  □  Cow  Barn 

□  Horse  Barn  □  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 

□  Poultry  Equipment  Book 


Post  OfilCC.....................  .............a....... 


R.  F.  D. 


State. 


WHITE  HEN  BREEDING  FARM 

N.  J.  Certified  and  R.  O.  P.  Chicks  from  range 
,  reared  large,  productive  White  Leghorns. 

Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

- I’LE - 


J.  P.  VREELAJiD 


LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  J. 


SCOTT’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Half  Price— Now  S12.S0  Per  lOO. 
ALFRED  R.  SCOTT  Box  405  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 

Over  20  years  of  culling.  Egg  laying  contest  record. 
Foundation  stock.  TOM  BARRON  improved  each  year. 
1927  added  breeders,  cockerels  and  eggs  from  HOLLY¬ 
WOOD  and  TANCRED  FARMS,  Washington. 

T  {~*  XT  0  8.  c.  White  Leghorns  only  18c 
^  A  ^  Light  Mixed  -  -  fie. 

All  from  free  range  flocks,  ine-  n..~  -  - 

free.  H.  S.  HART 


100  %  live  delivery.  Circular 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


1000  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Order  early  for  a  positive  shipping  date.  Special  prices 
to  dealers  or  for  large  lots.  Custom  hatching  only.  $2.50 
per  hundred  eggs.  C.  G.  SCHKY  VEB,  Omar,  li.  Y. 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron 
English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
1 2c.  From  my  own  bred-to-lay  flock.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  E.  I.  BEAVER’S  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Penns. 

rniri/O  s*  Leghorns,  W.  Leghorns, 

B  H II  14  N  Barred  Bocks,  White  Bocks,  Beds 
and  Mixed,  9e  each  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  postage.  Circular  free. 
JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  CERTIFIED  FLOCKS 

in  New  York  State.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  since  1911. 
Circular,  rich  POULTRY  FARM,  Hobart.  New  York 


JASPER’S  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Vigorous — Bred  to  Lay — Free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 

All  Cockerels  ffrom  trapnested  stock.  Heavy  winter  layers  of  large  white  eggs. 

WE  ARE  BREEDERS— NOT  A  HATCHERY 

5,000  Chicks  Weekly!  188o 

_ _ _  _  _  Circular  Free. 

JASPER  POULTRY  FARMS  HUDSON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


[LegHorns-Recls  -Rocks'AVyandottes 


WELL~  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

We  specialize  in  New  England  Accredited  stock,  and  we  will  use  no  breeding  stock  except 

that  found  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  All  our  breeders  are  free  from  this  disease. 

S.C.R.I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Grade  A  .  $22.00  $25.00  $2S.OO  $30.00 

Special  Matings  -  _25.00  2S.00  32.00  35  00 

TY?T?\r«  Fotfo?rtle-fu0f  2i*  chic£s  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50 ’chicks  add  $1. 

TERMS— -25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of  shipment, 
totaling  less  than  $20,  cash  with  order. 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


BROOKSIDE 

HUSKY 

CHICKS 


are  from  healthy  bred  to 
lay  free  range  breeders, 
not  forced  by  artificial 
lights. 

Brookside  chicks  are  as  good  as  18  years’  hatching 
and  breeding  experience  can  make  them.  None 
better.  Be  convinced.  Order  from  this  ad.  March 
and  April  prices  as  follows : 

50  lOO  500 

S.C.W.  Leghorn*  $7.50  $14.00  $67.50 
Barred  Rocks  .  .  8.00  15.00  72.50 
R.  I.  Reds  ....  8.50  16.00  77.50 
Asst.  Chicks  .  .  .  5.50  10.00  50.00 

In  1000  lots,  one-half  cent  cheaper. 
Special  mating  Tancred  Strain  Leghorns, 
March  and  April  shipments,  l?c  each — LOO 
or  over.  16c  eachs  Also,  TWO- WEEK-OLD 
CHICKS — write  for  special  prices. 

Shipped  parcel  post  PREPAID:  safe  delivery  and 
full  count  guaranteed. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farms 

Dept.  R 

E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’  n. 


Orders 


Everyone  answering  this  advertise¬ 
ment  will  receive  FREE  our  suggestions 
for  brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


POPLAR  HILL.  FARM 

BOX  60.  WALLIWCPOHD  CONN. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

WILL  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

£•  3^’  Leghorns  S.  C.  R.  I.  Owen’s  Reds 
S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Heavy  Mixed 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  Light  Mixed 

9c  AND  UP 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery. 

P.  O.  Paid.  Ali  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop..  United  Phone,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


EWING’S  ^WHITE* 

I 


LEGHORNS 


live  satisfaction.  24th  year.  White  Leghorns  exclusive!' 
or  14  years  males  from  250  to  314  egg  hens  have  sire 
my  stock.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free,  on  far 
range.  HUSKY  CHICKS  and  FERTILE  EGOS.  Gtuarai 
teed.  Prices  and  quality  that  please.  Catalog  fre 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  P/ 


Quality  Leghorn  Chicks  Ts^aln 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  at  moderate  prices.  Every  chic 
hatched  from  our  own  breeders.  Satisfaction  guara' 
teed.  Circular.  ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus,  N.  Yf 

G  TOMS  ’-ye'Fhins  21  24  lbs.  $20.  25-28  lbs.  $2 

If  ®®0NZE  * 29-33  lbs.  $30.  Finest  breeding,  bi 
bone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order  today.  Hens  Egg 
Poults.  Catalog.  ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FIRM,  Be,  R,  R«nK>T P 
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1881 — Wyckoff's  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 1928 

{America’s  Business  Hen ) 

The  Gold  Standard  of 

S.  C  W.  LEGHORN  VALUE 

The  undisputed  foundation  of  the  best  flocks  of  S.  0.  White  Leghorns  in 
the  world  for  nearly  half  a  century.  There's  a  reason. 

Real  quality  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY  OLD  CHICKS  from  the 
finest  and  closest  selected  matings  in  the  country.  An  honestly  conducted 
breeding  farm.  No  bought-up  trash,  no  fairy  tales,  no  bunk. 

Illustrated  and  Instructive  Catalogue  Mailed  on  Request. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF  &  SON 

Box  Y 

Aurora,  Cayuga  County  New  York 


BUY  CHICKS  from  Members  of  the 
New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry 
Certification  Association,  Inc. 

and  get  the  best  in  vitality  and  high  egg  production. 
Our  standard  is  high,  making  quality  the  best. 

BREEDING  STOCK,  HATCHING  EGGS  and  CHICKS  for  sale 
from  the  following: 


Supervised  Flocks,  which  are  carefully  selected  hens  mated  to  certified  males  (no  pullets.) 
Certified  Flocks,  which  are  high  producers  only,  mated  to  certified  males  (no  pullets.) 
Home  Trapnested  Birds  with  official  egg  records  up  to  330. 

All  breeding  stock  under  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  which  will  eliminate  any  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  standard  values. 

WE  KNOW  WHAT  WE  HAVE - YOU  KNOW  WHAT  YOU  BUY 

Think  it  over  and  send  for  free  catalogue  giving  list  of  members  and  other  valuable  information. 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary  NEW  HARTFORD,  N.  Y. 


I® 


NIAGARA  “QUALITY”  CHIX  AND  DUX 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  NIAGARA.  Chix  for  your  Winter  layers.  NIAGARA. 
Chix  have  a]  country-wide  reputation  for  vigor,  vitality,  and  rapid  development 
into  profitable  layers.  NIAGARA  Chix  are  from  hardy,  northern  grown,  free 
range  breeding  flocks  selected  and  bred  by  the  Hogan  System.  We  can  now  supply 
you  with  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes 
ind  Pekin  Ducklings,  at  13  cents  and  up. 

Our  guarantee  protects  you  and  insures  you  profits  and  satisfaction. 

FOR  BIGGER  POULTRY  PROFITS  GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Reference :  State  Bank  of  Ransomville 


Established  1887 


CHDICE  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


REIN'D  NO  MONEYS  ^HIP  C.O.D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthv,  carefully  selected.  100*  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  60  100  300  600 

S.C.  White.  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . £3.50  £  6.76  £13  $38.00  £62 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks.  Black  Minoreas,  S.  C.  &R.  C.  Reds .  4.00  7.76  16  43.00  72 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.25  8.25  16  46,25  76 

Assorted.  All  Heavy  Breeds .  8.25  6.00  11  82.00  62 

Jersey  Black  Giants . . . — . . . . .  6.00  11.60  22 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY  Bouts  ADA,  OHIO.  Ref erence.  First  National  Bank. 


service  PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS  quality 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Prepaid  Prices  for  25  50  100  200  500  1000 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minoreas . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $23.50  $57.50  $110.00 

White,  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks  ) 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds  >■ .  3.75  7.25  14.00  27.50  67.50  130.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons) 

S.  S.  Hamburgs,  16c.  Assorted  Breeds,  10c.  Member  A.  B.  C.  P.  A.  Our  22nd  Year 
THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  BOX  B  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


IPeetfeiA  CftickA.  COD 


Sepd  $1  for  100  with  order;  balance  when  delivered.  Let  us  supply  you  with  big,  strong  Peerless  Chicks  from 
carefully  bred  and  culled  flocks  that  contain  the  blood  of  leading  strains:  Tancred,  Barron,  Wyckoff,  Thomp¬ 
son,  Fishel,  Etc.  Price,  Postpaid,  100%  live  arrival —  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  . £6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Barred,  White,  Partridge  and  Buff  Rocks  .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  assorted,  $10  per  100.  PEERLESS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  201,  LEIPSIC,  OHIO 


Ultra  Violet  Rays ;  Hemp- 
seed;  Broodiness 

1.  Recently  I  read  in  the  papers  a 
statement  by  a  well-known  scientist  to 
the  effect  that  “the  sun  does  not  give 
off  ultra-violet  rays  in  the  Winter 
months  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.”  He  went  further  to  say  that 
“there  are  but  three  months  in  the 
year  in  our  latitude  that  we  get  these 
ultra-violet  rays,  which  are  May,  June 
and  July.”  If  this  is  so  are  not  ordi¬ 
nary  glass  windows  better  in  Winter 
than  those  substitutes?  2.  I  have  a 
sack  of  hemp  seed  that  I  would  like 
to  use  up.  How  does  it  analyze,  and 
how  would  you  advise  feeding  it  with 
other  grains?  3.  Do  R.  I.  Reds  get 
broody  in  their  pullet  year?  j.  d. 

1.  What  this  scientist  probably  said 
was,  not  that  the  sun  did  not  give  off 
ultra-violet  rays  save  for  three  months 
of  the  year  but  that  these  rays  are 
more  abundant  in  the  sunshine  of 
March,  April  and  May.  During  the 
mid-Winter  months,  they  are  less  nu¬ 
merous  but  not  entirely  absent.  They 
reach  the  earth  more  abundantly,  too, 
during  the  mid-day  hours.  The  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  of  these  rays  in  preventing 
leg  weakness  (rickets)  in  chickens  is 
about  eight  times  as  great  in  April  and 
May  as  in  December,  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  a  scientific  fact  that  may  be 
adduced  to  show7  wrhy  April  and  May 
hatched  chicks  have  always  had  some 
advantage  over  those  of  earlier 
months.  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason 
why  so  many  domestic  animals,  hens 
included,  naturally  bring  forth  their 
young  in  the  Spring.  There  is  an  evi¬ 
dent  co-operation  between  nature  and 
Old  Sol  that  should  have  been  sus¬ 
pected  before  our  knowledge  of  ultra¬ 
violet  rays,  but  nature  has  been  kind 
in  providing  the  cod  fish  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  sun  when  we  wmnt  to 
raise  chickens  in  the  Winter.  The 
glass  substitutes  help  to  get  the  benefit 
of  what  ultra-violet  rays  there  are  in 
the  sunshine,  and  in  the  reflected 
light  from  the  sky  and  clouds  that  we 
call  sky  shine,  but  none  of  these  per¬ 
mit  the  passage  of  all  the  desired  rays. 
Nothing  but  an  open  hole  lets  them  all 
through. 

2.  Hemp  seed  does  not  seem  to  have 
got  into  the  tables  showing  the  food 
values  of  poultry  foods  and  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  give  you  the  analysis.  Being  a 
bird  food,  however,  it  should  be  suit¬ 
able  for  the  larger  birds  known  as 
hens.  If  I  had  a  quantity  to  feed,  I 
should  mix  it  with  other  grains  in  a 
rather  small  proportion. 

3.  I  do  not  know  of  any  breed  of 

fowls  that  may  not  get  broody  in  its 
pullet  year.  I  have  had  many  White 
Leghorns — a  “non-sitting”  breed — dis¬ 
play  a  willingness  to  present  me  with 
a  family  before  they  were  old  enough 
to  fully  appreciate  the  responsibilities 
that  they  would  incur  and,  if  I  had 
R.  I.  Reds,  a  breed  rather  noted  for  its 
ambition  to  perpetuate  the  race  of  fine 
fowls,  I  should  expect  to  find  some  of 
them  broody  at  almost  any  period  after 
they  had  discarded  their  down  for  ma¬ 
ture  plumage.  m.  b.  d. 


Pure-Fresh-Certif  ied 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 

vitamins  A  and  D.  Stearin-free - won't 

freeze.  Compare  these  prices  with  other 
biologically  tested  brands;  then  order 
where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Tin-Lined  Barrels  •  $37.00 
10  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  -  -  •  14.00 

6  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  -  -  -  7.50 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check,  postal  or  express  money  order  today. 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request. 

HY-VITA  FEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  25,  285  Water  St.,  New  York  City 


Pouitrymen  buy 
Vv  I  ^  Ei  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher's  Single  Comb  Reds  are  famous  for  early 
maturity  and  profitable  production  of  large  eggs. 
That  is  what  they  are  bred  for.  Usher’s  Red 
chicks  live  and  thrive  under  average  good  care. 
Our  own  system  of  care  FREE  with  every  ship¬ 
ment.  80%  of  our  customers  return  year  after 
year  for  more  Usher’s  Red  chicks.  Circular  free. 
E.  P.  USHER,  Jr.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

REDBIRD  FARM  is  wliero  some  of  the  best  laying 
stock  in  the  country  comes  from.  For  seventeen  years 
we  have  specialized  in  high  egg  production.  If  you 
want  eggs  try  our  chicks.  Our  5,000  breeders  are  in 
perfect  condition,  state  tested.  They  have  the  size  and 
color.  Our  best  matings  are  trapnested.  Catalog  free. 

READ  THIS 

REDBIRD  FARM.  “From  the  baby  chicks  purchased 
from  you  March  3.  we  got  the  first  egg  July  14.  at 
which  time  the  largest  cockerel  weighed  6  lbs.  15  oz. 
By  the  end  of  August  the  pullets  were  laying  between 
50  and  60%.  They  are  of  good  size  and  uniform  color. 
We  have  never  seen  Beds  that  developed  so  rapidly 
and  uniformly.” — A.  B.  Roberts,  Norway,  Maine. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Sunnybrook  Chicks 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Pullets 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Every  breeder  blood  tested  by  State  Veterinary 
College.  N.  Y.  State  certified,  supervised  and 
standard  grades.  Good  chicks  are  choaper  than 
cheap  chicks. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Fingar  R.  D.  2  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Pinecrest  Orchards  Strain 

SINGLE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 

BABY  CHICKS 

Free  from  whitediarrhen^Statetested-73,000cliicks  for  1928 
1'iuces — 100  Chicks  or  More 

GRADE  A.  SPECIAL  MATING  1,000  or  MORE 
.S25.0  0  S23.0O  $230 

Terms— 25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of 
shipment. 

Keith  Scott,  Box  R,  Scott  Poultry  Farm,  Groton,  Man. 


s'redl  BABY  CHICKS 

Every  chick  has  a  200-egg  sire  or  better.  Every 
breeder  is  State  tested  twice,  free  from  white  diar¬ 
rhoea.  Your  success  depends  on  clean,  vigorous 
chicks,  with  the  “lay”  instinct  bred  into  them. 

Official  contest  records  up  to  259  eggs,  why  not 
start  withja  tested  and  proven  strain— They  cost  no 
more— Catalog  free. 

U'SET  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  SO  Attleboro,  Muss. 


T 


UIIDDIDD’Q  S.  c-  PUIPVQRave  a  reputation  for  liv- 
nUDDfllUl  0  red  unlUili)  ability,  vigor,  fast  growth, 
egg  production.  Every  one  hatched  from  our  own  strain 
of  Northern  Grown  Stock,  State  Certified  for  eight  con¬ 
secutive  years  to  be  absolutely  free  from  White  Diar¬ 
rhoea.  Catalog  free.  It  will  help  and  interest  you. 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  225,  Walpole,  N,  H. 


R.  I.  Red  Chicks 


M.  A.  C.  STRAIN— All 
chicks  from  our  own 
State  tested  flock.  100% 
clean  from  white  diarrhea.  Large,  vigorous  chicks. 

The  B.  A-  C.  POULTRY  FARM,  Amherst,  Mass. 


SA  RHODE  DCHC  Vermont  certified,  accredited, 
•  v.  island  Htuil  bredand  grown.  Group  1  pens 
are  brooded  by  pedigreed  cockerels  from  over  200- 
egg  dams.  BABY  CHIX  from  VIGOROUS  HIGH  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  STOCK.  Circular.  ASCUTNEV  FARMS,  Harlland.  ¥1. 


IMONROEVULE  CHICKS 


Buy  your  chicles  from  a  hatchery  that  special¬ 
izes  in  quality.  We  personally  select  all  our 
breeders  and  make  our  matings.  Only  highest 
bred  stock  used.  We  operate  our  own  incuba¬ 
tors.  You  get  our  personal  service  throughout. 
GET  OUR  NEW  PRICES 
Wr’te  for  our  free  catalog  and  new  prices.  You  will  do  bet¬ 
ter  with  Monroeville  Chicks,  yet  they  cost  no  more.  We 
guarantee  live  delivery  and  know  you  will  be  satisfied. 
Write  today  for  the  catalog. 

MONROEVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Monroeville,  O. 
Cramer  Bros.,  Proprietors . 


Chicks  ^  Quality  F 


“None  Better  Quality”  Chicks 
are  famous  .for  their  size,  vigor 
and  strength.  Officially  culled  for 
color  and  high  e^PT  Production. 
White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes  Bar  red  Rocks, 
_  R.I.  Reds,  Black  Giants.  100  per 

cent  live  delivery  guaranteed,  postage  prepaid.  Low  prices. 
Write  for  circular  at  once. 

SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 

8ox  208  _  Rtdgely,  Maryland 


GOOD  CHICKS  Pay  BigProfits 

County  Line  Chicks  are  this  kind.  You  get  the  best 
when  you  get  County  Line  Chicks.  Five  varieties. 
Bred  for  Health  and  Production.  CATALOG  FREE. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 
Box  11,  Telford,  Pa. 


Linesville’s 
Sturdy  Chicks 

WIN  GOLD 
MEDAL 


months. 


>>  i  /  You  can 
a  /  4  o  as 
47^ /  well.  Cat- 
^  /  a-logue  o  f 

^  ^  /  these  Well- 

,  A?  /  Bred,  Sturdy 
for  Vocational  /  J*  /Chicks,  and  the 

School  Boy  m  /.^  b  „  . 

PeEnsylva./^/^  /  S  t  o  r  y  of  this 
nia’s  State / / Boy’s  Success 
Contest  /  sent  free.  All  Lead- 

$926,40 mg  Breeds.  Good 

clearin6/>®  ^/Discounts  for  Early 
*v  /  Orders,  Write  now. 


CHICKS 


From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  per  1  OO 

s.  C.  While  Leghorns . .  $12.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks..  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhodo  Island  Reds .  14.00 

Light  Mixed,  $9;  Heavy .  11.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots.  100%, 
prepaid  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.Millerstown,  Pa,  R.  F.  0.  Ho.  3 

U  B  \P  CS  from  heavy  laying  strain.  Barred 
wt— s  ■ »  *  V#  8V  Rocks.  1 4c:  Mixed,  10c.  100%  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free,  it,  i.  LHU1SMAN,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CEEC3 


Tangled  Joint  Ownership 

I  bought  a  farm'  with  another  man 
in  partnership.  He  gave  $550  down  on 
the  farm  and  I  gave  $1,000.  The  bal¬ 
ance  was  left  to  a  mortgage.  All  we 
had  to  pay  for  the  farm  is  $5,500.  He 
stayed  on  this  farm  with  me  over  two 
weeks  and  got  discouraged  and  said 
he  wouldn’t  work  so  hard  for  two  cents 
a  pound  of  milk.  He  left ;  the  half 
farm  is  deeded  in  his  name.  Since  he 
left  I  kept  up  the  farm  and  pay  the 
whole  tax  and  his  share  of  paying  for 
the  farm  each  year.  It  is  four  years 
and  he  never  came  back  and  never 
writes  either.  I  do  not  know  where 
he  is.  What  should  I  do  to  get  his 
name  out  of  the  deed  so  I  could  have 
the  deed  iu  my  name  only?  m.  l.  m. 

There  is  no  way  you  can  get  his 
name  oft  the  deed.  It  is  possible  that 
there  might  be  a  friendly  foreclosure 
of  the  mortgage  which  would  straight¬ 
en  up  your  title.  n,  t. 


S.  C.  RED  COCKERELS 

Pedigreed  from  256  to  301  stock.  Handsome  Cockerels, 
$6.00  to  $10.00.  Discount  on  large  orders. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $8.50  $6.50  $12.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50  6.50  13.00 

Light  Mixed .  3.75  5.00  9.00 

% c  less  iu  500  lots,  le  less  in  1000  lots,  full  count,  100%  live 
arrival  guarantee.  Parcel  Post  prepaid  to  your  door. 
Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write 
for  free  circular.  FRANK  NACE  -  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


Ralw  rkJrJj'C  for  March  and  Apri!  Delivery 

DdBj  v>lU\,Iio  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

2J  B0  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . 53.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Bailed  Rocks - -  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Rhode  Island  Reds....  4.00  7.50  14.00  67  50  130 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes  4.50  8  50  16.00  75.00 

Light  Mixed .  3  00  5.50  10.00  47.50  93 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6  50  12.00  57  50  110 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  stock. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  PUIPIT  Q 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

Send  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50-500  $110-1000 

Postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  •  RICHFIELD,  PA. 
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TWIN-FLOAT 


The  TWIN-FLOAT  Sol-Hot  Wicklesa 
Brooder  will  help  you  raise  more 
chicks  this  season.  Its  Automa¬ 
tic  Twin-Float  Oil  Level  is  the 
greatest  invention  ever  developed 
for  chick  brooders.  Thousands  of 
users  praise  it. 

Simple  and  easy  to  operate  as  a 
gas  stove.  No  wicks — no  valves 
■ — no  smoke— no  smothered 
chicks — no  danger — no  trouble. 
Even  heat  all  the  time. 

FREE  CATALOG 

tells  all  about  this  wonderful  brooder 
—the  brooder  that  is  10(Ki  safe— 100^ 
efficient.  Don’t  buy 
a  brooder  until 
you  Ret  this 
catalog.  Send 
for  it  NOW. 


JARVIS’ 

White  Leghorn  JlITf'IfC 
and  Barred  Rock  vdlivIVu 
Bred  for  Livability ,  EggsandProtit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
free  from  disease.  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  type.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English-Hollywood  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding. 
Jarvis  Barred  Rocks  are  of  a  blending  of  proven 
high  producing  blood  lines. 

Both  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  are 
rich  in  the  blood  of  250  to  300-egg  foundation  blood 
lines— blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg  Record 
Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breeding.  All 
houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in  clean,  sanitary 
condition,  insuring  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
breeding  methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy, 
Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Production  Quality  that 
grow  quick  and  pay  big  profits.  Guaranteed  good 
quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt 
shipments.  100  %  live  delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong, 
sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Our  15th  year  producing 
high  quality  chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
our  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
nearest  plant. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  Frankfort,  Del. 

Largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  White  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Rocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

All  chicks  for  1928  will  be  sired  by  males  whose 
dams  have  laid  200  to  282  large  white  eggs  in 
a  year.  If  you  want  large  Leghorns,  large  white 
eggs  and  good  Leghorn  type,  we  are  interested. 
Three  nearest  dams  of  our  chicks  average  well 
over  200  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  in  a  year.  If 
there  is  anything  in  breeding  we  have  them  and 
at  16c  to  20c  each.  Send  for  circular  at  once. 
GARLAND  FARMS,  Dept  8,  GARLAND,  PA. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of. 

We  have  trap  nested 
every  day  since  1916. 
Customer  reports  over 
200-egg  flock  average  from  our  stock. 
Every  chick  from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from 
B.  W.  D.  New  Mating  List  is  interesting. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2,  please. 


INDIAN  HEAD  CHICKS 


DoN’Tbuy  baby  chicks  until  youhave 
learned  all  about  Indian  Head  White 
Leghorns  —  the  old  reliable  Strain. 

Vigorous  and  dependable  for 
sure  profits.  New  low  prices. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Catalog 

INDIANHEAD  POULTRY  FARM 
220  N.  MAIN  ST.  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


May  Need  More  Corn 

I  have  about  440  chickens,  300  of  ; 
them  are  April  hatched  (1927),  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  yearlings.  They  started 
laying  in  October  and  by  the  last  of 
November  they  were  laying  better  than 
50  per  cent.  In  December  I  received 
5,174  eggs.  In  January  they  dropped 
gradually  to  a  25  per  cent  production, 
apparently  my  poultry  are  in  good 
health  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
showing  the  slight  signs  of  a  cold.  They 
are  still  on  the  25  per  cent  production 
and  with  the  care  they  have  I  think 
that  I  should  receive  at  least  a  50  per  j 
cent  production.  I  am  feeding  a  very 
good  mash  with  a  scratch  feed,  night 
and  morning.  Is  it  advisable  to  keep 
a  hen  that  lays  a  soft-shelled  egg  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  normal  hard-shelled  egg? 

New  York.  c.  N.  o. 

It  may  be  that  this  drop  in  produc¬ 
tion  has  followed  decrease  in  weight, 
due  to  lack  of  sufficient  corn  in  the  ra¬ 
tion.  Fifty  per  cent  production  is  good 
in  early  and  mid-winter  but  it  makes 
a  drain  upon  the  bodies  of  the  birds 
that  must  be  met  by  sufficient  food  of 
the  body  building  kind,  and  corn  or 
cornmeal  is  pre-eminently  this  food.  If 
pullets  go  into  Winter  quarters  with¬ 
out  sufficient  surplus  fat,  they  may  lay 
well  for  a  time  and  then  drop  because 
of  the  exhaustion  of  this  store  of  fat ; 
that  is  the  reason  for  getting  them  in¬ 
to  good  condition  before  laying  begins 
and  keeping  them  so  in  spite  of  the 
drain  of  egg  production. 

Frequent  handling  and  weighing  of 
a  few  of  the  pullets  will  keep  the  own¬ 
er  posted  as  to  their  condition  and  al¬ 
low  him  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
fattening  foods  if  weight  is  dropping 
off.  An  addition  of  more  cornmeal  in 
the  mash  or  more  whole  or  cracked 
corn  to  the  hard  grain  fed  is  probably 
needed  in  the  case  of  your  flock.  The 
laying  of  a  soft-shelled  egg  should  not 
condemn  a  bird ;  this  may  occur  at  any 
time  for  various  reasons.  m.  b.  d. 
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Feeding  Drugs  to  Poultry 

I  have  been  feeding  in  a  wet  mash 
as  recommended  to  me  the  following 
ingredients :  ginger,  gentian,  and  nux 
vomica,  but  desiring  to  discontinue 
the  wet  mash,  would  you  kindly  advise 
what  amount  may  be  safely  added  to 
100  lbs.  of  dry  mash  for  laying  hens, 
also  for  chicks  when  one  week  old. 

Maryland.  h.  g.  w. 

I  cannot  advise  the  addition  of  these 
drugs  to  a  laying  mash  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  or  to  a  mash  given  to  chicks.  The 
ginger  and  gentian  may  be  regarded  as 
slightly  stimulant  to  the  digestive 
organs  and  might  be  given  safely  in 
considerable  quantity,  but  nux  vomica 
is  distinctly  a  poison  in  any  large 
quantity  and  it  would  be  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  regulate  the 
amount  that  any  one  chick  or  old  fowl 
would  get  if  this  were  fed  in  a  mash 
before  them.  I  think  it  likely  that  you 
saw  this  formula  recommended  only 
for  temporary  use,  to  be  given  in  a 
moist  mash  that  would  be  quickly  eaten 
up  and  thus  fairly  well  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  members  of  a  flock. 

Drugs  should  not  be  given  to  young 
or  old  birds  as  a  part  of  their  ration. 
If  they  are  to  be  used  at  all,  they 
should  be  used  only  when  there  is  some 
definite  indication  for  them  and  should 
he  stopped  when  their  purpose  is  ful¬ 
filled.  Fowls  in  health  and  being  given 
good  care  do  not  need  drugs  of  any 
kind  and  there  are  no  known  drugs 
that  would  be  of  benefit  to  them.  When 
sick,  they  should  be  treated  as  sick 
birds  and  drug  treatment  discontinued 
when  they  recover.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
any  resort  to  drugs  in  the  care  of 
fowls,  except  in  the  cases  of  acute  ill¬ 
ness,  is  yielding  to  what  is  little  more 
than  superstitious  reverence  or  “medi¬ 
cine”  that  has  very  little  rational 
basis.  It  is  applying  the  human  pre¬ 
dilection  for  “taking  something”  to  the 
lower  animals  that  cannot  even  be 
benefited  by  the  feeling  that  they  have 
“done  something.”  m.  b.  d. 


sVAWMI 

GOLDEN 


VITAMINS 


Nobody  actually  knows  the  color  of 
Vitamins  A  and  D,  but  they  must 
be  golden,  because  they  come  in  rich, 
tawny  Nopco  Cod  Liver  Oil  and 
yield  such  a  golden  harvest! 


will  keep  your 
baby  chicks 
alive  —  bring 
them  safely 
through  to 
a  profitable 
maturity. 


r”S  EASY  to  tell  the  difference  between  Nopco  fed  chicks 
and  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  it.  The  Nopco 
birds  are  always  chipper  and  lively,  the  others  sick  and 
sad  looking  when  confined  away  from  sunlight.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  chicks  grow  quickly  and  strongly;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  poor  little  fellows  are  rickety — so  weak 
in  the  legs  that  they  can  hardly  stand. 

We  know,  because  we  test  Nopco  continually  for  its  Vit¬ 
amin  content  on  day-old  chicks  until  they  reach  eight 
weeks  of  age.  And  the  difference  is  exactly  as  we  say  above. 
The  conditions  of  testing  are  the  same  in  all  cases  —  the 
same  food,  the  same  pens,  the  same  light  (aU  are  kept 
away  from  direct  sunlight) — and  yet  the  results  are  so 
different! 

Even  when  you  can  give  your  chicks,  and  grown  poultry, 
too,  plenty  of  sunlight  and  green  food,  they  will  still  need 
Nopco.  It  is  one  of  those  profit  necessities  that  proves 
itself  by  results. 

And  it  is  proven  before  it  reaches  you!  In  addition  to  the 
chick  test  mentioned,  it  is  tested  again  on  white  rats  for 
vitamin  potency,  and  yet  again  in  our  chemical  laboratory 
for  purity.  These  tests  assure  you  Nopco  Cod  Liver  Oil 
guaranteed  to  be  uniform,  potent,  pure! 

Its  continual,  every-day-in-the-year  use  reflects  itself  Da.pidly 
in  increased  profits. 


NOPCO 

pod  Liver  Oil 

1  ^  % 

For  Poultry  and  Animal  Feeding 


NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Refiners  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  ay  Years 
HARRISON,  NEW  JERSEY 


TO  DEALERS!  We  can  serve  you 
promptly  through  your  jobber,  on 
our  assured  profits  plan.  Build  with 
Nopco.  Write  us  today  for  particulars. 


Fill  in  the  coupon  for  our  il¬ 
lustrated  book,  "Cod  Liver 
Oil— the  Easy  Way  to  Poultry 
Profits."  In  addition  to  the 
latest  information  regarding 
this  advanced  practice,  itcon- 
tains  full  instructions  on  sim¬ 
ple  methods  of  feeding.  Val¬ 
uable  as  a  work  of  tcference 
— and  free. 


National  Oil  Products  Co.,  Inc.  579 

30  Essex  Street,  Harrison,  N.  J. 

Kindly  send  me  your  free  book.  No  obligation. 


Namt- 


R.  F.  D.. 
County— 


|  I  buy  my  poultry  supplies  from - 

I _ _ 


-State - 


*1 

I 
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Kerr’s  famous  baby  chicks 

have  the  laying 
quality 

bred  into  them 

WHEN  you  buy  Kerr  Baby  Chicks  you  are  not  getting 
just  ordinary  chicks,  but  chicks  from  ancestors  with  the 
laying  quality  bred  into  them  for  generations. 

The  breeding  stock  from  Kerr  Chickeries  farm  are 
making  laying  records  each  year  at  such  leading  egg- 
laying  contests  as  those  at  Storrs,  New  York  State, 
Maryland,  Bergen  County,  and  Vineland,  N.  J.  These 
records  are  official  and  public.  Whoever  desires  may 
secure  official  information  as  to  the  strong  laying  qual¬ 
ities  of  Kerr  Chickeries  breeding  stock.  Many  notable 
records  in  1926-27  contests  recently  announced. 

Kerr’s  Baby  Chicks  have  the  same  blood  lines  and  the 
same  bred-for-laying  inheritance  as  our  pullets  in  the 
laying  contests.  Male  birds  in  many  of  our  breeding  pens 
are  brothers  of  our  contest-winning  pullets. 

Let  us  send  you  our  finely  illustrated  Chick  Book  to 
give  you  the  whole  story  of  Kerr  Chick  superiority — we 
will  send  it  free  and  without  obligation  to  you. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9 

Offices  and  Hatcheries:  Frenchtown,  N.  J. ;  Trenton,  N.  J.j 
Springfield,  Mass.;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Prices  Below  for  All  Chicks  to  be  Shipped  March  1st  to  May  7th,  1928 
Every  Eagle  Nest  Chick  Ohio  Accredited. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  25 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns....  $3.75 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Roeks .  4.25 

Bl.  Minorca®,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds....  4.25 

White  Wyandottes .  4.50 

Mixed  Chicks  (not  accredited) — Light,  9c; 

Future  orders  10#  down.  Balance  10  days  before  shipment.  Postage  Paid. 
100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Order  from  this  advertisement. 

UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

S13.00 

$38  00 

S62  00 

$120 

8.00 

15  00 

43.50 

72  00 

140 

8.00 

15.00 

43.50 

72.00 

140 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

75.00 

145 

Heavy,  12c. 

TERMS  CASH. 

THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY 


Dept.  15 


PARKS 


?  sto-layBARRED  rock 


have  been  laying  their  way  into  popularity.  Parks  Strain,  the  strain  of  quality 
protected  by  U.  S.  registered  trade  mark,  is  America’s  oldest  and  greatest 
laying  strain.  Carefully  selected,  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  Eggs  and  stan¬ 
dard  qualities  since  1889.  Made  and  hold  most  of  the  World’s  Certified 
Rock  laying  records.  It  has  outlived  hundreds  of  other  strains  because  it 
is  founded  on  high  normal  layers  instead  of  a  few  phenomenal  producers. 

ORDER  YOUR  EGGS  AND  CHICKS  EARLY 

IE  you  want  shipment  on  any  certain  date  you’ll  act  wisely  by  placing  your  order  early. 

Remember  I  personally  select  and  mate  every  individual  from  which  we  sell  eggs  or  chicks. 

Even  our  lowest  priced  grades  have  many  generations  of  200-egg  breeding  back  of  them.  Eggs  lor 
Hatching  packed  in  our  scientific  way  will  travel  safely  most  anywhere.  Day  Old  Chicks — We  guarantee  safe 
delivery  and  full  count  up  to  72  hours  journey.  Before  buying  anywhere  get  our  free  catalog  and  latest  prices. 
J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Boy  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Member  International  Baby  Chicle  Association 


you  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

We  have  something  special  to  offer  you.  Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer 
should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all 
about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  inspected 
by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  University. 
GUARANTEED  CHICKS.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plan.  You  can’t  lose  on 
our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  iu  line  with  ocher  hatcheries. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERIES  101  MAIN  ST.,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Accredited — Big  Layers 

We  have  found  300-egg  birds  In  this  strain.  They  aro  from  British  Columbia 
breeding  of  same  blood  as  the  world’s  record  hen  Maizie  that  laid  351  eggs  In 
a  year.  Our  literature  tells  the  whole  story.  Read  about  our  stock. 

BARRED  ROCKS — British  Columbia  Breeding.  High  egg  production.  Some 
of  our  chicks  have  almost  100%  B.  C.  Blood. 

WYANDOTTES — Martin’s  Regal-Dorcas.  Foundation  flock  averaged  over  200  eggs. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS — B.  C.  and  Rucker  strains.  Good  color,  type  and  high  egg 
production.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today. 

F.  G.  Ketnef  ERLAY  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  4,  Delaware,  Ohio  A.  L.  Everitt 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D. 


Send  only  $  1  -OO  and  pay 
postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  andtextra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Write 
for  catalog  or  send  order  with  $1.00  85 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  S.  C.  M.  Anconas . $3.25 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.JC.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Bl.  Minoreas  3.75 

White  Wyandottes ;  Buff  Orpingtons . . . 4.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 5.50 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends,  Mixed  Chicks . 3.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  |3.50 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  - 
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THE  HENYARD 


Poultry  Profits  Leak  Away 

Last  Spring  we  entered  upon  a  poul¬ 
try  undertaking  that  promised,  conser¬ 
vatively,  a  profit  of  about  $750.  We 
closed  the  account  a  month  ago  with 
no  profit  at  all  and  with  no  pay  for  the 
use  of  our  land,  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  for  the  labor  and  mental 
anguish  expended.  In  the  intervening 
months  profits  leaked  away,  and  no  one 
saw  them  go  in  time  to  stop  them,  or 
with  power  to  stop  them.  Casting  up 
the  account,  I  have  concluded  there 
were  several  large  leaks  and  a  larger 
number  of  small  ones,  mere  trickles, 
but  powerful  enough,  cumulatively,  to 
sweep  away  all  hope  of  that  profit. 

I  can  see,  as  I  look  back,  where  many 
mistakes  were  made.  Some  of  them 
were  inevitable  and  not  to  be  escaped, 
because  of  conditions  forced  upon  us. 
Others  were  mistakes  of  judgment,  j 
harmful  only  because  of  the  unfavor-  j 
able  conditions. 

A  poultry  and  egg  dealer  in  our  mar¬ 
ket  town  suggested  that  he  place  with 
us  birds  of  all  kinds— fowls,  broilers, 
ducks,  geese,  guineas  and  turkeys — to 
be  conditioned  for  market.  We  would 
furnish  the  equipment  and  the  care  and 
share  in  the  profits.  He  knew  how 
many  birds  of  the  different  classes  he 
could  use  throughout  the  season,  and 
we  believed  we  knew  how  to  feed,  house 
and  care  for  them.  We  have  plenty  of 
room  in  buildings  and  land,  with  a  run¬ 
ning  stream  for  the  ducks  and  geese. 

Everything  went  according  to  sched¬ 
ule,  except  that  the  profits  did  not  ac¬ 
crue.  I  still  believe  our  plan  was  a 
good  one  in  the  main,  but  it  had  one 
fatal  defect.  We  are  not  exactly  nov¬ 
ices  at  the  poultry  game.  At  any  rate, 
for  more  than  SO  years  poultry  and 
eggs  have  constituted  the  major  portion 
of  our  farming ;  but  what  defeated  us 
in  this  undertaking  was  the  fact  that 
we  failed  to  allow  enough  margin  for 
probable  losses.  We  figured  on  10  per 
cent ;  actually  the  loss  in  ducks,  geese 
and  guineas  was  less  than  2  per  cent ; 
in  turkeys  less  than  10  per  cent ;  in 
fowls  and  broilers,  60  per  cent.  That 
broke  the  neck  of  the  business. 

Our  dealer  found  he  could  buy,  in  the 
Philadelphia  markets  and  elsewhere  at 
very  low  prices,  broilers  not  fit  for 
dressing.  The  first  lot  of  400  cost  less 
than  16  cents  each,  delivered  at  the 
farm.  The  lot  weighed  300  lbs.  Off¬ 
hand  one  would  say  16  cents  for  birds 
of  that  size  was  not  exorbitant,  but  one 
look  at  the  crates  told  the  story.  They 
were  a  hard-looking  bunch.  Every  one 
was  sick.  The  dealer  explained  that 
the  severance  of  home  ties,  the  journey 
to  the  city  and  the  long  exposure  in 
crowded  crates  made  them  travel- 
stained  and  exceedingly  weary ;  but 
that  a  few  days  of  the  health-giving 
air  for  which  our  farm  was  justly  fa¬ 
mous  would  permit  them  to  recuperate 
and  ultimately  do  us  proud.  Though 
not  entirely  convinced  by  his  language, 
we  were  tickled  by  his  praise  of  the 
farm  and — fell. 

We  put  that  first  lot  into  an  unused 
brooder  house  and  gave  them  every 
possible  attention.  It  was  early  in  May 
and  the  birds  were  large  enough  to  do 
without  heat,  but  because  they  were 
sick  and  the  weather  was  chilly  we 
gave  them  a  stove  and  the  usual  care 
of  babies.  But  they  were  ungrateful 
and  simply  made  us  bury  them.  Finally 
they  were  removed,  those  that  were 
left,  to  other  quarters,  distant  from  all 
other  birds,  and  told  to  “survive  or 
perish.”  They  perished.  Not  many 
graced  ( ? )  the  tables  of  the  elite.  I 
may  say  here  that  of  the  thousands  of 
birds  brought  us  at  least  three-fourths 
were  more  or  less  diseased,  and  those 
that  did  not  appear  sick  when  they 
came  soon  contrived  to  join  their  fel¬ 
lows  in  the  hospital.  Judging  from  the 
large  proportion  of  sick  birds  that  came 
our  way  last  Summer,  there  must  be 
an  enormous  amount  of  unfit  poultry 
sold,  to  put  it  mildly. 

Meanwhile  our  dealer  continued  to 
buy  birds  that  always  determined  to 
“die  on  us.”  Finally  he  decided  it  would 
be  wiser  to  buy  chicks  and  raise  his 
stock  “from  the  ground  up.”  A  hatch¬ 
ery  consented  to  sell  us  4,000  chicks, 
about  10  days  old,  at  8  cents  each.  An 
additional  man  was  hired  to  devote  all 
his  time  to  the  nurture  of  the  chicks 
and  the  nursing  of  the  sick ;  incident¬ 
ally,  he  also  buried  the  dead,  and  I  was 
very  much  annoyed  at  intervals  in¬ 
creasingly  frequent  by  his  persistent 
demands  for  additional  burial  ground. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  much  dis¬ 
ease  was  carried  to  our  farm,  our  own 
birds  continued  to  be  entirely  free  from 


RAMBLE’S 

HIGH-QUALITY 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rox 
Wyandottes  and  Reds 
White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 
Mixed — 

Immediate  Delivery 
„ Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  CHESTERTOWN.  MD. 


CHICKS  WORTH 
YOUR  MONEY 

From  the  largest  flock  of  certified  hens 
in  Maryland.  Single  comb  white  Leg¬ 
horns— trap  nested  Wyckofl'-Tancred 
strains.  Record  egg  production,  250  to 
300  eggs. 

Write  for  our  FREE  book,  “PROFIT¬ 
MAKING  POULTRY,”  and  place  your 
order  early 

P  O.  Box  Wi 


ILLSIDE 


POULTRY  FARM 
MT.  AfRY,  MD. 


BABY  CHICKS 

That  LIVE  and  GROW 

From  Delaware's  choice  flocks.  All  breeding  flocks 
under  personal  supervision  of  FRANK  VAD4KIN 
former  Superintendent  of  Public  Ledger-North 
American  Egg  Laying  Contest  for  nine  years. 

Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns 

Write  for  Circular 

LINCOLN  HATCHERIES 

Phone  Milford  1 90-R-22 

Lincoln  City,  Del.  Milford,  Del. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  8 12 -100 
Barred  P.  Rocks  1-4-100 

White  Wyandottes  15-100 
R.  I.  Reds  15-100 

Heavy  mixed  813,  Light  10-100 
%  cent  less  on  500  lots, 

1  cent  less  on  1000  lots. 
Postpaid  to  your  door,  100#  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  Remit  10%  with  order, 
balancelO  days  before  shipment. 

Sunshine  Hatchery  Dalmatia,  Pa. 


Butler  GOLD  CROWN  Chicks 


C.  O.  D.  Order  Chicks  from  our  Indiana  quali¬ 
fied  Hatchery  and  pay  when  you  see  them. 
Directions  for  care  with  each  shipment.  100% 

_  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Blood  lines  from 

SUCH  ureeuers  as  Fishel,  Parks,  Tancred,  O.  A.  C.  Martin, 
Owen,  etc.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  12c;  Bd.&Wh. Rocks,  14c- 
8.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  14c:  Wh.  Wyan.,  14c;  Buff  Orps.  15c; 
Heavy  asst.,  11c.  Lots  less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  500 
lots,  deduct  Vs c  per  chick.  1000  lots,  deduct  lc  per  chick. 
Write  for  free  literature 

Butler  Chick  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm,  BoxB,  Butler.  Ind. 


BABY  CHICKS  C  O. O  f 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order. 

From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record.  Ins 
L.ve  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices  on 
S.  C.  Whlto  Leghorns 
S.  C,  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
Mixed,  all  Varieties  . 

Catalog  giving  j  ~~  „r  wM  un 

larger  lots  free  on  request. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


Pay  after  you  see  chicks. 
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200,000  “CHICKS”  1928 

‘‘GOOD LING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 
The  Best  Popular  Breeds  on  Free  Range 
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$57.50 

$110.00 

.  ..  13.00 

62.50 

120  00 
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100  00 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Rl,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $3.50  $6.50  $12 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  4.00  7.50  14 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  4.00  7.50  14 

Mixed  3.00  5.00  9 

100$  live  delivery  postpaid.  Special  prices 
on  larger  lots.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  R.l).  3  MeAllstervlUe,  I’a. 

Best  Quality  Chicks 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns..  $8.50  $0.50  $12.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.75  5.00  0.00 

These  chicks  are  carefully  selected  from  free  range 
bred-to-lay  stock.  We  pay  postage.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Write  for  our  reduced  prices  on  large  lots 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlislervllle,  Pal 


FREE  POULTRY  BOOK 


Concretely  written,  attractively  illus¬ 
trated,  and  intensely  interesting.  Most 
valuable  catalog  that  we  have  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  Virtually  filled  with  cashable  ideas  on 
brooding,  feeding  and  poultry  management.  De¬ 
scribes  our  chicks  and  a  service  to  you  built  upon 
14  years  of  aggressive  effort.  Your  copy  mailed 
FREE  immediately  upon  request.  Write  for  it. 
Fairfield  Hatchery,  Lock  Box  509,  Lancaster,  O. 


OUR  1928  CATALOG  *ugTEFsRS" 

84  pages  showing  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies  in 
the  world.  (Over  300  items.)  Write  today  for  your  copy 

— FREE.BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  C-42,  Quincy,  III. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  specialty 
All  other  breeds.  Send  stamps  for  catalog  and 


price  list. 


aij,  p  i  /v  83  N.  Beacon  St, 

Allston  oquab  Lo.  ai.lston,  mass 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Pure  Bred  Chicks 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
ft  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Write  NOW  tor  our  illustrated  catalog 
9  r<-  and  low  prices  on  these  breeds. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Kive  extra  chicks  included  with  each  hundred.  Our  April 
Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are  : 

1  eghorns.  White,  Brown,  Butt,  Black .  $14  per  100 

Ban  ed  Hocks,  Hods,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  16  per  100 

White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  18  per  100 
March  hatched,  *2  more;  May,  $2  less;  June,  $4  less. 
Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks — 
Light,  1  Oc  Light  and  Heavy,  1  2c  Heavy,  1  4c. 
Kattrr  nlace  your  order  riyht  now.  Thousands  hatching  daily. 
Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  varieties.  We  hntcij 
all  vpar  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  booklet.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  MAIN 
STREET,  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  Phone:  1604  or  337. 

js§r\  Super-Quality  Chicks 

Kr  M  From  INSPECTED  Free  Range  Stock. 

W  '  ■  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WHITE,  BAR- 
fe  RED  ROCKS.  GIANTS,  BLACK  MINORCAS. 

f&yiB  ANCONAS, WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Pricesrighf 
Send  for  FREE  1928  Booklet  and  Prices. 
BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  E,  Bucyrus  Ohio 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE 


Send  for  Gua's  Alda  on  poultry  \GusA‘d* 
raising:.  Mailed  to  you  each  month  i 
absolutely  free.  Gives  valuable,  lrkn\\\'TQ>f 
timely  advice  on  poultry  manage-  l 
ment.  Let  our  experience  help  you  I 
make  money.  No  obligation  at  all.  * 

Van  Wert  Hatchery,  Gus  lekes.  Prop.,  R-4-A,  Van  Wert,  0 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 


CHIX 


Book.your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50,  500  $110,  1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POUhTIlY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

March  and  April  100  500  lOOO 

Prices  $12.00  $57.00  $110.00 

Large  WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  STRAINS. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed,  Postpaid. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Richfield,  Pa. 


W  Better-Hatched  BABY  CHICKS 

Husky,  livable  fellows,  the  big  fluffy  kind,  from  selected 
heavy  producing  yearling  breeders.  Only  eggs  21  oz.  to 
dozen  or  over  are  used.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 
Our  service  will  iplease  you.  Satisfaction  and  safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 
HARRY  F.  PALMER  M1RRLEPORT,  N.  V. 
Established  1911 
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3E3ABY  CHiCKS 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Catalog  Free 

25  50  _  100  500  1000 

Bd.  Roeksand  Reds..  $8.75 

B.  C.  \V.  Leghorns. 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed .  2.50 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Penna. 

n  A  r»  V  Mixed .  $  9  per  100 

DAD  I  S.O.  W.  Leghorns . 12  per  100 

/Oil ipIA c  Barred  Rocks . 14  per  100 

VlllGlxJ  Reds . 14  per  100 

Bpeeial  prices  on  600  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  McAUstervllle,  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  .feTSv  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  $14,  “Martin’s  Strain”  White 
Wyandottes,  $10.  Heavy  Mixed,  $12.  From  personally 
selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  F.  C.  ROMI6.  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Properly  Hatched  Safe  Delivery 

Barred  Rocks . . .  14c 

White  Leghorns .  12c 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  MIFFLIN,  PA. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

PRICES  FOR  MARCH  AND  APRIL 

lOO  50  25 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  0.  Reds..  $14.00  $7.50  $4.00 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed.  12.00  6.50  8.50 

Free  range  flocks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAIisterville,  Penna. 


Accredited  Chicks/C-O-E 


Pay  lor  Chicks  When  You  Receive  Them. 

Especially  Selected,  Accredited  Stock 
BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  FREE 
Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  quality. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  13,  Kenton,  O. 


TANCRED  PHirif  Q  from  Pennsylvania— State 
LEGHORN  Certified.  Bacillary  White 

Diarrhea  "FREE”  flocks.  Only  207-262  Egg  Pedigreed 
Males  used.  Hatching  Eggs.  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels. 
Ten-Week  Old  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Flee  booklet. 
NORTH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  K  McAlASTERVILLE,  PA. 


PINE  ROW  CHICKS  ik?re^RLoecekhs?S?SC^h!.teRae^ 

Chicks  from  healthy  vigorous  birds,  bred  for  quality 
and  high  egg  production.  Foundation  stock  from  260 
to  290  egg  strain.  Write  today  for  circular  and  prices. 

PINE  ROW  POULTRY  FARM,  Paul  G.  Sellers,  Owner  and  Mgr. 
Dept.  B,  Unionville,  Pa. 


$9.00  Per  Hundred  Up. 

LOIL^iJ  Good  Free  Range  Stock. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Mixed.  Circular 
and  Price  List.  Delivery  guaranteed. 

Long’s  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  60,  Mllierstown,  Pa. 

Southern  Delaware  Baby  Chicks 

Rocks,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes  and  Reds,  from  State  Supervised 
breeders  for  your  protection.  Sunny  moderate  climate  helps  us 
to  hatch  strong  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  prices 
and  guarantee  delivery.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del, 

I  R<MM  C 

nION  Leghorn  Chicks  Foundation 

No  pullet  breeders.  $20—100;  $185—1000. 

ADAM  SEAltUUY,  Evergreen  Poultry  Farm,  Sayvllle,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

Light  Brahma  Eggs  |B2g!f$!,?L^r 

dozen  crate.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Penna. 

¥ 

|  Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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infection.  This  was  all  the  more  re-  I 
markable,  as  it  was  not  feasible  to 
avoid  carrying  whatever  adhered  to 
the  shoes  from  one  flock  to  the  other. 
Either  no  infection  was  carried  or  our 
birds  were  so  healthy  as  not  to  be  af¬ 
fected.  The  fact  is,  they  entered  the 
Winter  in  better  condition  than  for 
several  years  past,  and  the  loss  to  date 
has  been  negligible. 

The  chicks  bought  and  all  they  ate, 
as  well  as  the  care  they  received,  might 
as  well  be  written  off  as  a  total  loss. 
Not  more  than  1,000  were  finally 
turned  into  dollars.  The  loss  here  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  poor  chicks  and 
poorer  milk.  That  seems  a  severe  in¬ 
dictment  of  milk,  which  is  always  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  valuable  food  for  any¬ 
thing  young.  The  chicks  were  of  very 
uneven  quality.  Some  grew  well,  while 
others  did  not  grow  at  all,  and  there 
was  every  type  between.  After  consid¬ 
ering  every  phase  of  the  matter,  we 
have  concluded  that,  aside  from  the 
quality  of  the  chicks,  our  main  trouble 
was  due  to  impure  milk.  From  a  cream¬ 
ery  not  very  far  away  we  unexpectedly 
got  the  chance  to  buy  milk  direct  from 
the  separator.  That,  we  thought,  was 
an  opportunity  too  good  to  be  missed, 
so  we  daily  carted  from  there  all  the 
milk  the  chicks  would  drink.  It  was  a 
somewhat  messy  job  and  a  thankless 
one,  for  those  chicks  simply  turned  up, 
not  their  noses,  but  their  toes,  in  spite 
of  all  the  milk  we  hauled.  We  tried  the 
milk  in  every  way.  We  gave  them  all 
milk,  no  water ;  we  gave  them  milk 
and  additional  fountains  of  water;  we 
gave  them  the  milk  just  as  it  came; 
we  allowed  the  milk  to  sour  before 
they  got  it;  we  used  the  milk  to  wet 
the  mash ;  but  the  only  result  was  an 
ever-increasing  death  rate. 

Finally  we  stopped  that  milk  alto¬ 
gether  and  began  using  semi-solid  but¬ 
termilk.  Within  a  week,  from  100  dead 
chicks  a  day  the  number  dropped  to 
one  or  two,  and  soon  ceased  entirely. 
Why?  We  had  upon  several  occasions 
dissected  dead  birds  and  examined  the 
internal  anatomy  to  find  traces  of  the 
dreaded  coccidiosis,  but  everything  ap¬ 
peared  normal.  We  took  dead  chicks  to 
friends,  more  expert  diagnosticians 
than  we,  and  their  verdict  was  the 
same.  Apparently  the  chicks  were  not 
sick,  but  they  did  not  know  it  and  up 
and  died. 

We  have  had  no  turkeys  on  the  place 
for  more  than  15  years,  yet  the  turkeys 
our  dealer  brought,  about  400  of  them, 
developed  diseases  of  several  kinds 
within  a  few  weeks.  The  birds  came 
from  the  South,  and  I  have  thought 
the  change  to  a  colder  climate  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I  ■ 


THE  chicks  that  pay  your  profits  are  the  ones  that 
live  and  thrive. 


In  order  to  live  and  grow  properly,  the  baby  chick  must 
have  the  proper  food,  especially  during  the  danger  period 
— the  first  eight  weeks  of  its  life. 

Quisenberry  Quality  Starting  Food  ivith  Buttermilk 

contains  Cod  Liver  Meal,  proper  Minerals,  Vitamines, 
Dried  Buttermilk  and  other  quality  ingredients — in  fact, 
all  the  ingredients  necessary  for  health,  vitality  and  rapid 
growth.  It  saves  loss.  It  builds  up  power  of  disease  resis¬ 
tance  and  assures  your  success  in  raising  baby  chicks. 


Free — Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
us  for  “Crows  and  Cackles,”  a 
magazine  choke  full  of  infor¬ 
mation  of  interest  and  value  to 
every  poultry  raiser.  It  points 
the  Quisenberry  Way  to  Big - 
ger  Poultry  Profits . 


QUISENBERRY  FEED  MFG.  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Dept.  R.  N.  Buffalo,  New  York 


HARRIS  Tested  COD  LIVER  OIL 

and  BREWERS’  YEAST 


1  I  'HE  selection  of  a  brand  of  cod  liver  oil 
-L  today  presents  a  puzzling  problem— Ameri¬ 
can,  Norwegian,  red,  yellow,  etc. 


vitamins  A  and  D.  Play  safe — buy  your  oil 
from  a  house  of  established  reputation. 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  Experiment 
Stations  and  thousands  of  progressive  farmers. 
Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct. 

30  gal.  freight  collect,  $37.50 
5  gal.  exp.  collect,  $9.00  1  gal.  postpaid  $2.50 

HARRIS  LABORATORIES 

TUCKAHOE,  N.  Y. 


Harris  Laboratories  make  quality  products 
for  physicians,  hospitals  and  veterinarians. 
They  were  the  first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul- 
trymen.  This  oil  is  carefully  tested  for  potent 


am  still  figuring  on  a  possible  way  of 
making  money  in  poultry,  but  all  my 
calculations  are  prefaced  by  a  much 
larger  IF  than  formerly.  Will  we  try 
again?  Well,  not  with  bargain-counter 
chicks  and  embalmed  milk. 

Now,  this  may  be  considered  a  con¬ 
fession  of  failure  by  the  unthinking.  I 
prefer  to  call  it  a  lesson  in  economics ; 
a  costly  lesson,  but  well  learned  and 
paid  for.  No  doubt  those  wiser  than 
we  could  have  arrived  at  the  same  end 
in  less  time  and  at  smaller  cost,  but 
we  still  have  our  faces  toward  the  sun¬ 
rise.  H.  M. 


Range  Paralysis 

I  am  feeding  pullets  the  best  of  feed, 
clean  and  sound.  They  look  perfectly 
healthy.  Yet  all  of  a  sudden  the  wing 
will  drop  down  and  looks  as  though  only 
hanging  on  a  string,  and  in  a  few  days 
or  longer  they  develop  lameness  and  final¬ 
ly  lose  all  power  and  I  have  to  kill  them. 
Some  begin  by  limping  a  little,  but  near¬ 
ly  all  eat  to  the  last  and  have  nice  red 
combs.  I  lost  a  lot  this  way  last  year 
after  they  weighed  3  or  4  lbs.  F.  n.  w. 

Virginia. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  tell  you  what 
probably  ails  your  pullets,  but  what  to 
do  for  them  that  will  prove  of  any  value 
is  quite  a  different  matter.  You  describe 
a  condition  quite  typical  of  a  disease 
that  has  been  called  range  paralysis, 
though  it  may  appear  after  growing 
pullets  and  cockerels  have  been  confined 
for  the  Winter,  or,  indeed,  in  mature 
flocks  at  any  time.  It  is  most  frequent¬ 
ly  seen  in  late  Summer  and  Fall  and  in 
birds  on  range.  Conditions  of  feeding 
and  care  do  not  seem  to  influence  it,  the 
most  thrifty  birds  being  as  subject  to  it 
as  those  less  well  cared  for.  Practically 
all  that  is  known  about  it  is  that  it  is  a 
form  of  paralysis  probably  due  to  some 
infection  of  the  central  nervous  system 
and  at  present  incurable  by  any  known 
measures..  Not  all  paralysis  appearing 
in  fowls  is  of  this  type,  some  being  due 
to  spoiled  food,  possibly  to  worm  infes¬ 
tation  and  to  other  causes,  but  from  your 
description,  I  am  very  confident  that  you 
have  the  trouble  first  spoken  of.  Do  not 
kill  birds  too  soon ;  some  recover.  The 
majority  of  cases  go  on  to  death,  how¬ 
ever,  in  spite  of  anything  that  can  be 
done.  m.  B.  D. 


ONE  MILLION'GOOD  LUCK'  gW^ 


LEADING  BREEDS  -  ■  LOWEST  PRICES  ! 


BIG  BEAUTIFUL 

testily  this  year 


COLORED  ART  BOOK  FREE — Thousands  of  pleased  customers  again 
to  tiie  Quality  of  our  Inspected  “GOOD  LUCK”  chicks.  Don’t  fail  to  get 
our  ART  BOOK,  showing  our  birds  in  their  natural  colors.  All  leading  varieties. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  Prices  on  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Buff  and  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.. $4. 00  $7.00  $13.00  $60  00  $118 
Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  S.C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas..  4.50  8.00  15.00  72  00  138 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  and  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks..  4.75  8.50  16  00  77  00  144 

Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Minorcas,  White  Minorcas...  .5.00  9.00  17  Off  8o'o0 

Assorted  Light  . ..  $9.50  per  100  straight.  Assorted  Heavy  $11.50  per  100  straight  ’ ' 
Also  QUALITY  and  SPECIAL  QUALITY  “GOOD  LUCK”  CHICKS.  Bank  reference.  Member  L  B.  C?  A.  Order  you r 
ART  BOOK  today.  It  will  be  a  treat  for  you.  NEIIIAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  42,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


Chicks  GQD.  SI  Down 


LET  us  ship  you  our  chicks,  $1.00  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Our  chicks  are  from  some^BWBHa 
ot  unio  s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  aud  egg  production.  100%  i^eain^al 

.  .  „  4  PRICES  DELIVERED  SO  lOO  '  SOO  lOOO 

Leghorns,  White  and  Brown;  Anconas.  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Hocks,  Barred,  White,  Hun  Partridge,  B.  Minorcas .  .  T.50  14.00  6T.50  ISO 

8.  C.  and  K.  C.  lteds,  B.  Orpingtons,  8.  L.  and  W.  Wyandottes...  7,50  14*00  67*50  ISO 

Heavy  Mixed....  10c.  Light  Brahmas....  18c.  B.  J.  Giants.. ..  25c.  Order  direct  or  send  fur  illustrated  circular. 

EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY  Box  IQ  COLUMBUS  GROVE.  OHIO 

NATIONAL  CHICKS— 500,000  CHICKS  FOR  1928 

America’s  leading  breeds  and  strains  insure  profits  with  National 
Chicks  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 

o  n  4,,.  . .  „  .  _  _  _  ,  S5~150  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.00  $120 

Tancred  or  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns .  3. 75  7  25  14  00  67.00  130 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Anconas .  4.25  7.75  15.00  72  00  140 

.  4  58  8  58  18’88  77-00  150  1 

White  Wyandottes,  Butt  Orpingtons .  5.00  9  25  18.00  87.00  170 

Blue  Andelusians,  White  Minorcas .  7.75;  15.25  30  00  140.00  250 

.  J .  Jk  Mixed  or  odds  and  ends .  .  3.0#  5.50  10.00  47.50  95 

N  We  have  special  mated  pens  in  all  these  breeds.  Send  for  our  new 

,  i&J/Y  illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  sent  postpaid.  We  guarantee  100% 

i  ___  ZV*4?!  live  delivery.  References.  Order  at  once.  Delay  is  fatal. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  BIIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA* 


schweglers’THOROBRED'baby 

V  “LIVE  AMD  LAV”  CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
0 rnm,^^lte  today  tor  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER  S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


1 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  • 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels.  4V* 
I  hompson,  Martin  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds^. 
9c  and  up  Postpaid  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  M 
tor  free  poultry  book  and  prices. 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  40  Fairport,  N. 


HANSON  STRAIN  "\^7"HITE  HiEGHORNS 

Si 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 


The  Juvenile  Granges 

By  L.  L.  Allen 


Press  Correspondent  and  State  His¬ 
torian — -Leonard  L.  Allen.  Watertown, 
Jefferson  County. 


Forty-three  new  Granges  were  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  United  States  for  the 
quarter  ending  Jan.  1.  1928.  For  the 
same  period  there  were  13  new  Juven¬ 
iles  organized  and  one  was  reorgan¬ 
ized.  In  addition  17  subordinate 
Granges  were  reorganized.  The  State 
of  Washington  led  in  number  of  new 
Granges  for  the  quarter  with  seven  to 
her  credit.  Wisconsin  came  second 
with  five  new  ones  and  Michigan  and 
Ohio  brought  in  four  each.  New  York 
reported  two  new  subordinate  Granges 
and  three  Juvenile  Granges.  Ohio  and 
Washington  also  were  credited  with 
each  three  new  Juveniles. 

According  to  Mrs.  Emma  R.  Jerome, 
Juvenile  deputy  for  New  York  State, 
there  are  62  Juvenile  Granges,  with 
1,821  members  in  New  York  State,  a 
gain  of  eight  Granges  for  the  year.  Of 
the  eight  new  Granges,  two  were  or¬ 
ganized  in  Genesee,  two  in  Wayne  and 
one  each  in  Wyoming,  Tompkins, 
Washington  and  St.  Lawrence.  Mrs. 
Jerome  is  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
excellent  work  her  Juveniles  are  doing, 
and  she  warns  the  subordinate  Granges 
that  they  will  be  obliged  to  do  some 
hustling  to  keep  up  with  the  young¬ 
sters,  especially  in  their  mastery  of  the 
secret  work  of  the  order. 

At  the  recent  State  Grange  conven¬ 
tion  it  was  voted  to  reprint  the  Juven¬ 
ile  manuals,  bringing  them  up  to  date. 

Of  the  29  counties  having  Juvenile 
Granges  the  county  of  St.  Lawrence 
leads  wdth  six  Juveniles.  Wayne,  Onon¬ 
daga  and  Saratoga  each  have  four  Ju¬ 
venile  Granges,  while  Oswego,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Lewis,  Livingston,  Genesee  and 
Yates  have  three  each.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  Chautauqua,  the  largest 
Grange  county  in  the  State ,  is  not 
credited  with  a  single  Juvenile  Grange. 

National  Grand  Deputy  Desia  A. 
Eckert  of  Indiana  reports  100  new  Ju¬ 
venile  Granges  organized  during  the 
year,  Ohio  leading  with  26  new  Juven¬ 
iles.  Mrs.  Eckert  reports  27  States  in 
which  the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Grange 
is  now  organized.  New  Hampshire  and 
Connecticut  have  recently  been  added. 


Road  Width  in  Pennsylvania 

Is  there  any  standard  width  for  coun¬ 
try  roads  in  Pennsylvania?  b. 

As  to  the  general  rules  in  connection 
with  the  width  of  a  road  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  all  cases  this^ width  is  fixed 
by  the  report  of  a  board  of  viewers  at 
the  time  their  report  is  filed  with  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

The  Pennsylvania  laws  require  that 
a  road  shall  not  be  less  than  33  ft.  in 
width  nor  more  than  125  ft.  in  width, 
leaving  the  matter  of  establishing  be¬ 
tween  these  limits  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  board  of  viewers. 

JAMES  L.  STUART, 

Secretary  of  Highways. 


Drive 


to  SUCCESS 


Will  you  spend  the  Summer  months  doing  hot 
work  in  the  sun-or  spinning  along  a  breeze-swept 
road  ?  Step  into  an  auto,  and  drive  to  Success ! 

We  Will  Finance  You 

We’ll  set  you  up  in  business,  just  as  we  have 
started  thousands  of  other  men  on  the  happy 
road  to  Big  Earnings,  distributing  McCon- 
non’s  228  Farm  and  Household  Necessities. 
No  capital  required.  Experience  not  needed.  We 
teach  you  everything.  Send  the  Coupon. 


Business  All  Your  Own 

Without  a  penny  of  investment  from  you,  the  Me. 
Connon  Plan  will  give  you  a  sound  steady  business, 
with  all  the  freedom,  money  and  happiness  that  goes 
with  it.  By  this  plan  we  will  credit  — 
you,  so  that  you  can  sell  on  time 
— like  a  big  store.  Y our  business  be¬ 
longs  to  you,  and  gets  bigger  every 
day.  Just  show  us  that  you  are 
honest  and  reliable — then  step 
into  BIG  MONEY. 

Get  FREE  Book  ^ 

Investigate:  sendforallfacts’’ 
about  this  Plan.  Learn  how  Kale- 
towski,  in  Wis.,  Linton, in  Ala., 

Everett,  in  Miss.,  Shook, in  Iowa,  and  thousands 
of  others  found  success.  What  they  did,  YOU 
CAN.  Get  the  facts  1  Send  Coupon  1 


McCONNON  &  COMPANY,  Desk  383,  Winona,  Minn. 


MAILTHIS 


Positively 
no  Obligation 


As  the  work  spreads  and  the  organ¬ 
ization  becomes  more  thorough,  the 
Juvenile  Grange  leaders  are  adding 
new  features  to  the  lines  of  endeavor 
covered.  In  Oregon  a  State-wide  essay 
contest  was  staged  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Juvenile  Grange  department.  In 
other  States  various  lines  of  educa¬ 
tional  work  have  been  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  Juvenile  depart¬ 
ment,  and  excellent  results  have  been 
obtained. 

The  standing  committees  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  are  appointed  by 
the  executive  committee  soon  after  the 
annual  session  of  the  State  Grange 
each  year.  This  year's  appointments  of 
the  committee  are : 

Auditing  Committee — Ross  C.  Work¬ 
er,  Syracuse;  Murphy  Thompson,  Avo- 
ca,  Steuben  County. 

Mileage  Committee — W.  J.  Thompson, 
Keeseville,  Essex  County;  James 
Pringle,  Ashville,  Chautauqua  County. 

Legislative  Committee — Fred  J.  Free¬ 
stone,  Interlaken,  Seneca  County; 
Frank  J.  Riley,  Seunett,  Cayuga 
County. 

Home  Economics  Committee  —  Mrs. 
C.  S.  Post,  Auburn,  Cayuga  County; 
Mrs.  J.  Wells  Weaver,  Highland,  Ulster 
County. 

Revolving  Scholarship  Fund  Commit¬ 
tee— Mrs.  Leo  Engelson,  Williamson, 
Wayne  County ;  H.  M.  Stanley,  Skane- 
ateles,  Onondaga  County;  Frank  J. 
Riley,  Seunett,  Cayuga  County, 


To 


A  ddress. 


City . .  .State 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  435. 

2  ACRES,  Florida,  9-room  house,  near  stores, 
depot,  post  office,  State  road;  .$2,000;  also  few 
lots,  $100.  FRANK  CHAPIN,  Mannville,  Fla. 


HOUSE,  barn  lot,  Fair  Haven  village  Summer 
resort;  fine  view  bay  and  lake.  WILLIAM 
KOON,  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  dairy  farm,  116 
acres,  modern  improvements;  30  head  Guern¬ 
seys,  22  purebred,  all  young;  priced  for  quick 
sale.  LAKESIDE  GUERNSEY  FARM,  Dryden, 
N.  Y. 


SELLING  gentleman’s  farm,  cheap;  11  acres, 
1,000  fruit,  beautiful  house;  A  Riverside  Ave., 
Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. ;  apply  circular.  W.  MEEK¬ 
ER,  Owner. 


FOR  SALE — $3,600,  8-room  house,  barn  and 
chicken  house,  3  acres,  water,  high  ground; 
on  State  road,  Kingston-New  Paltz.  Address 
S.  B.  MERTE,  23  Delano  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 50  acres,  good  buildings,  2  horses, 
200  hens,  farm  machinery;  price  $3,000,  $1,500 
cash.  ADVERTISER  3658,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Best  paying  farm  in  Eastern  Con¬ 
necticut,  income  last  year  over  $21,000;  on  State 
road,  5  minutes’  walk  to  railroad  station,  stores, 
post  office,  churches,  etc. ;  170  acres,  80  acres 
large  level  tractor-worked  fields,  balance  pasture 
and  woodland;  new  8-room  house,  modern,  steam 
heat,  hot  and  cold  running  water,  electric  lights, 
bath,  etc. ;  new  barn  125x40,  Gambrel  roof,  hay 
room  175  tons,  grain  room,  silo  18x40,  implement 
shed  60x24,  milk  room  and  garage  28x32;  with 
this  farm  goes  70  head  Federal  tested  cattle, 
mostly  all  registered,  modern  milk  machinery 
equipment,  milking  machine,  ammonia  plant, 
etc.,  retail  milk  route  over  500  quarts  daily,  all 
milk  made  on  farm,  all  kinds  of  tractor  and 
horse-drawn  modern  farm  machinery,  delivery 
trucks,  etc.;  sickness  compels  me  to  retire; 
chance  for  someone  or  two  partners  with  little 
money  to  step  right  in  and  draw  $2,000  per 
month  from  start:  will  stand  any  kind  of  in¬ 
vestigation.  Address  CLARENCE  J.  WYDLER, 
Owner,  98  High  St.,  Norwich,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— 12-room  village  house,  good  for  two 
families  or  boarding-house ;  good  garden. 
G.  P.  RAUP,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


IN  ADIRONDACKS;  own  your  home,  130 
acres,  good  buildings;  $1,800;  other  farms. 
EARL  WOODWARD.  Hadley.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  dairy  or  general  farm  in  North 
Jersey;  state  full  particulars,  enclosing  pic¬ 
tures  of  buildings.  ADVERTISER  3660,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


4-ACRE  poultry  farm  above  Quakertown;  $2,700. 
BURNISTON,  West  Manayunk,  Pa. 


SUNNY  South,  seven  acres,  Dutch  colonial  home, 
modern  conveniences.  Apply,  L.  LEFON, 
Gienallen,  Va. 


FOR  RENT — Small  poultry  farm,  reasonable. 

GUS  LEIBOVITZ,  120  Water  St.,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Sussex  County,  N.  .1.,  farm,  rent, 
possibly  with  buying  option;  not  interested  in 
farming  immediately.  ADVERTISER  3669,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


133  ACRES,  mostly  level,  good  land,  good  at¬ 
tractive  10-room  house,  ample  barns,  include 
some  personal  property;  price  $2,700,  terms:  lo¬ 
cated  near  Central  New  York  State.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3672,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TITLE  to  a  very  attractive  small  farm,  located 
in  Central  New  York,  v  has  been  acquired  by 
foreclosure  and  will  be  sold  to  the  first  responsi¬ 
ble  buyer  at  unusually  low  price  and  easy  terms. 
Inquire  of,  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


POULTRY  farm,  90  acres,  running  water,  1,100 
hens,  3,000  chicks  on  range;  buildings  in 
first-class  repair;  14,400  Jamesway  incubator 
used  three  seasons;  established  15  years;  school 
adjoins  farm;  half  mile  from  macadam  road; 
complete  with  stock;  $12,000.  ADVERTISER 
3664,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Choice  village  dairy  farm  with  es¬ 
tablished  boarding-house,  separately  or  to¬ 
gether;  electric  light,  gravity  water;  farm  im¬ 
plements,  no  stock.  GLENWOOD  ESTATE, 
Bloomingburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  poultry  farm,  46  acres, 
all  tillable;  12  acres  young  bearing  orchard; 
poultry  houses,  1,000  layer  capacity,  2,700-egg 
incubator;  large  basement  barn,  10-room  house, 
2-car  garage;  electricity  available;  near  State 
road  and  good  market;  price  right.  FLOYD 
OGILSBIE,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


90-ACRE  farm,  good  building.  ADVERTISER 
3079,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

35-ACRE  farm  with  all  improvements,  near  4 
big  cities,  $5,000,  terms;  2  cows,  horse,  1,000 
chicks,  ducks,  30  apples,  200  grapes,  300  rasp¬ 
berries,  strawberries,  blueberries,  cranberries; 
16  tons  hay.  ROSENGREN,  E.  Taunton,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — In  beautiful  Finger  Lakes  Region, 
on  main  State  road,  265-acre  limestone  stock 
and  Alfalfa  farm;  25  timber,  rest  tillable;  14- 
room  house,  2  baths,  set  tubs,  running  water, 
city  gas,  electricity  available;  tenant  house, 
garage,  ample  barns,  30  stanchions;  grade  A 
milk  market;  half  mile  from  station,  4  miles 
from  40,000  city;  with  or  without  full  equip¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  3682,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — Fully  equipped,  Hudson  Valley 
farm.  100  acres,  including  woodland;  mile  to 
State  road  and  three  miles  to  milk  station; 
nominal  rental  to  good  tenant,  to  keep  place  up. 
ADVERTISER  3683,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OWNER  wishing  to  retire  will  sell  100-acre 
farm;  good  location,  buildings  and  timber  for 
less  than  fine  home  is  worth.  ADVERTISER 
3702,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  farmer,  experienced,  middie-aged, 
wishes  to  rent  small  cottage  in  country  where 
work  by  the  day  can  be  had.  ROBERT  JOHN¬ 
SON,  704  3d  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Bungalow,  5  rooms,  bath,  2  lots, 
water,  gas,  electric,  heating;  convenient  to 
stores  and  trains;  45  minutes  from  New  York; 
sacrifice,  $4,500,  half  cash.  TRYON,  Welling¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Closter,  N.  J. 

CHICKEN  farm  wanted,  5  to  10  acres,  with 
fair  building;  must  be  moderately  priced  for 
cash;  not  more  than  50  miles  from  New  York 
City;  owners  only.  ADVERTISER  3704,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Valley  farm,  215  acres,  meadow 
flat,  free  from  stone,  one-quarter  mile  from 
town,  high  school;  eigh-room  house  with  bath, 
basement  barn  40x90,  electric  lights  and  power, 
39  cattle,  four  horses,  all  kinds  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  milking  machine.  N.  P.  NIELSON, 
Laurens,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  to  close  an  estate;  382  acres  of 
woodland  on  which  no  timber  has  been  cut  for 
over  30  years;  situated  at  Wheelerville,  Pa., 
right  at  railroad  station;  good  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing;  very  profitable  investment  at  $3,000.  L. 
QUINN,  162  East  37th  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED  to  rent  with  option  buying,  fully 
equipped  modern  poultry  plant,  accommodate 
over  2,000  layers;  only  money-making  proposi¬ 
tion  considered.  ADVERTISER  3696,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Retail  milk  business,  400  to  800 
quarts  daily;  give  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  3698,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Equipped  poultry  farm,  70  acres, 
15  tillable,  house  8  rooms,  bath  toilet,  hot 
and  cold  water,  furnace  heat,  electricity;  750 
laying  hens,  room  for  many  more,  some  young 
chicks,  3,600-egg  incubator,  Ford  truck,  Born 
two-car  garage;  price  $7,300,  part  cash.  S. 
THOMSON,  Honey  Pot  Road,  Westfield,  Mass. 

IDEAL  chicken  farm,  75  acres,  modern  bun¬ 
galow,  hot-water  heat,  electric  lights,  running 
water,  splendid  all-year  climate,  between  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Richmond;  good  roads,  ten  trains  daily, 
large  chicken  houses;  $7,000,  easy  terms.  C. 
W.  WHEELER,  Waverly,  Va. 

WANTED  to  rent,  small  farm  house  or  poultry 
farm.  ADVERTISER  3701,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

IMPROVED  Hudson  Valley,  Columbia  County, 
235-acre  fruit,  stock  and  general  farm;  splen¬ 
did  buildings,  furnace,  bath,  electricity,  bargain. 
ADVERTISER  3686,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Grand  Mountain  View  Farm,  50 


acres,  nearly  all  tillable,  situated  in  Adiron- 
dacks,  half  mile  from  State  road,  seven  miles 
from  station,  near  Loon  Lake  Hotel;  10-room 
house,  water  system,  barns,  ice  house,  orchard. 
GRANT  COCHRAN,  Loon  Lake,  N.  Y. 


SCHUYLER  County  comfortable  home  and  pro¬ 
ductive  farm,  61  acres,  main  road;  good  build¬ 
ings,  fine  pasture  with  large  trout  stream;  ma¬ 
chinery,  chickens,  potatoes,  two  barns  full  of 
hay  included,  for  $2,800,  half  cash:  this  place 
is  "a  money-maker  and  a  bargain.  MRS.  MARY 
CHIDESTER,  Beaver  Dams,  N,  Y. 


FOR  RENT— 20-acre  modern  poultry  and  truck 
farm,  fully  equipped,  on  one  of  Bergen  Coun¬ 
ty’s  main  roads  near  Westwood,  N.  J.,  consist¬ 
ing  of  8-room  house,  all  improvements,  henneries 
to  house  5,000  chickens,  3  barns  and  an  incu¬ 
bator,  8,500-egg  capacity;  all  electrically 
equipped.  Apply  A.  LOWITS,  154  Main  tit., 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 55-acre  Summer  camp,  four  cottages 
furnished,  dance  hall,  large  garage,  electric 
lights,  pure  water,  beautiful  location,  with  won¬ 
derful  views;  established  business;  in  Greene 
County.  ADVERTISER  3703,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 15114  acres,  good  location,  priced 
low;  write  owner.  EDWARD  GIPP,  Atwaters 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  from  April  1,  100-acre  dairy 
farm  near  large  city,  suitable  certified  or  high- 
grade  milk  production;  now  carrying  110  head 
cows;  two  barns,  one  nearly  new,  best  practi¬ 
cal  clean  milk  barn  in  the  State;  large  board¬ 
ing-house,  two  modern  cottages,  ample  water  sup¬ 
ply,  excellent  dairy  building,  ice  house;  near 
trolley;  on  State  road;  15  acres  Alfalfa;  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  make  and  sell  high-class  milk 
either  retail  or  wholesale.  OWNER,  Box  12, 
Bantam,  Conn. 


WILL  RENT,  with  option  of  purchase,  delight¬ 
ful  country  home,  chicken  and  garden  farm; 
20  acres,  mostly  tillable;  good  soil,  fruit  and 
flowers;  fine  view;  12  miles  from  Danbury,  2 
from  Newtown;  near  State  road;  house,  7  rooms, 
bath,  toilet  and  sleeping  porch;  all  rooms  heated; 
barn,  garage  and  chicken  equipment;  $9,500, 
half  cash.  FLEMING,  Atlantic  Hotel,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid-  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  two  60-lb.  cans,  $11; 

sample,  15c;  no  better  honey  produced.  AR¬ 
THUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


FINE  extracted  honey;  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  reduction  on  Wylie’s  home-cured  hams, 
35e  per  lb. ;  bacon,  35c  per  lb. ;  sausage,  in 
5-lb.  bags,  30c  per  lb.,  parcel  post  C.O.D.,  pre¬ 
paid.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  honey  in  5  or  10-pound  pails,  20c 
pound,  paid  to  third  zone.  F.  II.  SEVER¬ 
ANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.;  buckwheat, 
$5.40,  not  prepaid:  10-lb.  pails,  granulated, 
$2  postpaid;  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  quality  extracted  clover  or  golden  rod 
honey:  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1-$1.75;  clover  with  comb,  5  lbs.,  $1.40,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  20-can  power  churn  suitable 
for  culturing  milk  and  manufacturing  butter¬ 
milk  or  butter;  price  $150.  AMITYVILLE 
CREAMERY,  Inc.,  Amityville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buck¬ 

wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  clover, 
$6.60  here.  KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  postpaid  third  zone:  Clover,  10 
lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat,  $1.65;  here,  60-lb.  can 
clover,  $0.58;  buckwheat,  $5.38;  complete  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room ;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  2y2  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FINE  quality  extracted  white  clover  lionev.  60 
lbs.,  $6.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.'Y. 


FRIENDS  of  the  wild  flowers  that  are  fast  dis¬ 
appearing  who  will  agree  to  propagate  and 
protect  these  flowers  and  exchange  species,  sub¬ 
mit  your  name  and  address  for  this  club;  send 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope.  WILD  FLOW¬ 
ER  CLUB,  59  West  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


PORTO  RICO  yam  potatoes,  sweet  and  juicy: 

10  lbs.,  60c;  20  lbs.,  $1.10;  40  lbs.,  $2,  de¬ 
livered  in  third  zone.  BEECH  GROVE  FARM, 
Saint  Brides,  Va. 


UPON  receipt  of  $1  will  send  you  postpaid  five- 
pound  pail  our  finest  real  clover  honey.  HOL¬ 
LYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buekland,  Mass. 


SPRAYER  wanted — State  name  of  maker,  when 
purchased  and  price  you  will  take;  also  state 
just  what  condition  it  is  in.  JAY  L.  SMITH, 
59  West  94th  St.,  New  York  City. 


PURE  honey,  dark  amber  blend,  5-lb.  pail,  90 
cts. ;  2  pails,  $1.75;  4  pails,  $3.40;  12  pails, 
$8.50,  postage  prepaid  into  third  zone.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


DEPEW’S  HONEY — Very  fine  quality  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2,  prepaid.  L.  A.  DE¬ 
PEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Telephone  poles.  Inquire  of 

FRANK  SHEAR,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 


BEES  wanted — Must  be  cheap.  ADVERTISER 
3662,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELICIOUS,  mild,  farm  cured,  cob  smoked, 
boneless  hams  and  bacon,  35c  per  lb.;  farm 
made,  all  pork  sausage,  30c  per  lb.,  delivered 
post  paid.  A.  W.  GRAHAM,  R.  1,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 


DELCO  for  sale,  32-volt,  excellent  condition: 

new  batteries.  MR.  C.  HELD,  Dover  Plains, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— Hickorynuts.  GRACE  AVEEGAR, 

Sliaftsbury,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Feeding  hay  by  carload,  $11  per 
ton  f.o.b.  Aurora,  N.  Y.  C.  LESLIE  MASON, 
Genoa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — About  100  colonies  New  Jersey 
State  inspected  Italian  bees,  best  stock  pro¬ 
curable;  standard  ten-frame  equipment;  at  $6 
per  colony.  LLOYD  W.  SMITH,  56  William 
St.,  New  York  City. 


INCUBATORS — Prairie  State,  390-egg  size,  $35; 

erated,  f.o.b.  BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH. 
Sag  Harbor,  N,  Y. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Assemblyman  Edward 
p  Doyle  of  Kings  introduced  a  bill  at 
Albany,  Feb.  22,  which  would  set  up  in 
llie  Labor  Department  an  Unemployment 
Commission  of  three  members,  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  investigate  generally  the 
unemployment  situation  and  aid  appli¬ 
cants.  An  appropriation  of  $50,000  would 
be  made  to  finance  the  work.  The  meas¬ 
ure  is  along  the  same  lines  as  one  which 
failed  a  year  ago. 

Burton  Christmas,  president  of  the 
Christmas  Oil  Corporation,  was  sentenced 
Feb.  22  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  to  serve  a 
vear  and  a  day  in  Leavenworth  Prison 
and  fined  $5,000  by  Federal  Judge  J.  C. 
Wilson  on  a  plea  of  guilty  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud. 

A  recheck  of  estimates  made  since  the 
retirement  of  Sullivan  W.  Jones  as  New 
York  State  Architect  has  boosted  to  $7,- 
395,000  the  prospective  cost  of  the  new 
State  Office  Building,  which,  according 
to  original  estimates,  was  to  be  erected 
for  about  $6,100,000.  It  was  known  that 
owing  to  troubles  with  the  foundation  the 
State  would  have  to  pay  about  $575,000 
more  than  originally  planned.  Col. 
Greene’s  estimates,  however,  have  added 
$685,000,  this  amount  being  required  to 
install  elevators,  take  care  of  sidewalks 
and  curbs,  build  a  tunnel  to  the  Capitol, 
and  provide  for  portions  of  interior  finish 
which  it  is  claimed  were  not  considered  in 
the  previous  estimates. 

Police  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  Feb.  23,  be¬ 
lieved  they  had  stopped  the  activities  of 
at  least  two  of  those  responsible  for  the 
“phantom  sniper”  attacks  in  South  Jer¬ 
sey  with  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  two 
15-year-old  boys  who  admitted  shooting 
at  motorists  with  slingshots.  William 
Munroe  and  John  Carl  were  sentenced 
Feb.  23  to  the  Detention  Home  for  10 
days.  The  boys  were  arrested  on  a  rail¬ 
road  embankment  near  the  center  of  the 
city  in,  the  act  of  hurling  rocks  at  auto¬ 
mobiles. 

Feb.  23  three  survivors  of  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  British  freighter  Yungvay  ar¬ 
rived  at  New  York  on  the  Munson  liner 
Munargo.  The  Yungvay  left  New  York 
Feb.  1  with  a  cargo  of  kerosene  and  gaso¬ 
line  for  Jamaica.  In  the  Bahamas,  a 
hurricane  struck  the  800-ton  vessel  and 
drove  her  on  a  reef  off  Elytliera  Island. 
Although  the  ship  was  well  equipped 
with  radio,  those  on  board  were  unable 
to  call  for  help,  since  none  of  the  crew 
knew  how  to  operate  the  set. 

After  lying  almost  in  one  position  seven 
years,  his  very  survival  called  a  “miracle” 
by  physicians,  Robert  Bean,  36,  an  en¬ 
gineer,"  died  Feb.  27  at  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
He  was  crushed  under  an  engine  on  a 
steamer  off  South  Carolina  in  1921  and 
sent  home  to  die.  He  established  a  maga¬ 
zine  subscription  business  from  his  bed 
and  wrote  advertisements  and  newspaper 
articles  on  a  typewriter  suspended  in 
front  of  him. 

Major  Ei-nest  S.  Schroeder  and  Edward 
T.  Dunne,  Prohibition  agents,  and  John 
J.  Cole  of  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  were  found 
guilty  Feb.  25  by  a  jury  before  Federal 
Judge  Moscowitz  in  Brooklyn  of  charges 
of  conspiracy  to  extort  money  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Dunne 
and  Cole  were  remanded  to  Raymond 
Street  Jail  pending  passing  of  sentence. 
Major  Schroeder  was  fined  $10,000  and 
sentenced  to  Atlanta  Penitentiary  for  two 
years.  The  jurors  had  recommended 
mercy  for  Dunne  and  Cole. 

Attorney  General  Arthur  K.  Reading 
of  Massachusetts  Feb.  23  admitted  that 
he  accepted  a  $25,000  retainer,  paid  by 
a  check  to  another  man,  besides  other 
fees,  from  the  Decimo  Club  after  his  of¬ 
fice  had  investigated  that  organization 
and  lie  had  given  it  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
The  Decimo  Club  is  a  secret  fraternal 
order,  ostensibly  formed  to  provide  com¬ 
modities  for  members  at  lower  rates  than 
they  can  get  in  retail  markets. 

The  bodies  of  12  miners,  killed  when 
an  explosion  rocked  a  Mama  Coal  Co. 
mine  near  Jenny  Lind,  Ark.,  Feb.  24., 
were  recovered  by  searchers.  The  cause 
of  the  explosion  remained  a  mystery. 
Rescue  work  was  extremely  difficult  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wreckage  and  heavy  fumes 
left  by  the  explosion. 

Two  union  coal  miners  were  killed  at 
Pittston,  Pa.,  Feb.  2S,  shot  down  by  un¬ 
identified  assailants  in  what  the  police 
believe  was  a  reprisal  for  previous  killings 
in  the  union  warfare  raging  in  the  Pitts¬ 
ton  district.  Four  men  have  now  been 
murdered  in  this  war,  these  latest  vic¬ 
tims  being  Alex  Campbell,  leader  of  the 
United  Mine  Worker  faction  at  No.  6 
colliery  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  and 
Peter  Reilly,  treasurer  of  the  local. 

Three  persons,  including  a  man  and 
wife,  were  killed  at  Quakertown,  Pa., 
Feb.  28,  when  their  automobile  stalled 
on  a  grade  crossing  and  was  struck  by  a 
Reading  express  train.  The  dead  are : 
Andrew  Andres,  55 ;  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Amelia  Andres,  45,  and  Arthur  Mussel- 
man,  all  of  Quakertown.  Musselman’s 
wife,  Carrie,  jumped  a  moment  before 
the  crash  and  escaped  serious  injury. 

OBITUARY.— John  J.  Hicks,  whose 
cider  was  a  famous  product  at  Jericho, 
Long  Island,  for  50  years,  died  Feb.  22 
at  his  home  at  Cider  Mill  Road,  across 
the  street  from  the  house  where  he  was 
born,  93  years  ago,  an  ancestor,  Elias 
Hicks,  having  founded  the  Hicksite 
branch  of  the  Quakers  early  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Funeral  services  were 
at  the  Friends  Meeting  House,  with  W. 


W.  (  Hocks,  former  Representative,  as 
reader.  Burial  was  in  the  Jericho 
Quaker  cemetery.  Mr.  Hicks  was  the  son 
of  James  and  Hannah  Hicks.  He  had 
lived  on  his  farm  for  half  a  century  and 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  Long- 
Island’s  “Cider  King.”  A  daughter,  Mrs. 
Laura  M.  Roche,  and  several  grandchil¬ 
dren  survive.  Mr.  Hicks  married  Mary 
Cheeseborough,  of  Albany,  and  after  her 
death  married  Miss  Martha  Mann,  who 
died  three  years  ago. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Vir¬ 
ginia  cedar  rust  act  is  valid  and  owners 
of  trees  ordered  destroyed  by  the  State 
entomologist  under  the  act  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  compensation  as  a  right  under 
the  Constitution,  it  was  held  Feb.  20,  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The 
Virginia  statute  makes  unlawful  the 
growing  or  keeping  alive  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  radius  of  any  apple  orchard  of  red 
cedar  trees,  which  act  as  host  to  the 
cedar  rust,  a  plant  disease  particularly 
dangerous  to  apples.  The  disease  alter¬ 
nates  between  cedar  and  apple  trees  and 
appears  not  to  be  communicable  between 
trees  of  the  same  species ;  thus,  the  only 
practicable  method  of  controlling  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  protecting  apple  trees  from  its 
ravages  is  the  destruction  of  all  the  in¬ 
termediate  host  red  cedar  trees  located 
within  two  miles.  The  court,  in  its  de¬ 
cision,  pointed  out  that  apple  growing  is 
an  important  industry  in  Virginia, 
whereas  the  red  cedar  is  not  cultivated 
or  dealt  in  commercially  on  any  substan¬ 
tial  scale.  It  held  that  the  protection 
of  the  more  important  industry  out¬ 
weighed  the  minor  loss  to  individuals 
through  the  forced  destruction  of  red 
cedar  trees. 

After  working  50  hours  with  picks, 
shovels,  crow  bars  and  sledges,  five  men 
Feb.  28  succeeded  in  freeing  a  terrier 
trapped  in  a  cave  to  which  it  had  followed 
a  fox  at  Reading,  Pa.  As  the  dog,  which 
has  captured  34  foxes  this  season  dashed 
into  the  cave  a  rock  fell  across  the  pass¬ 
age  and  imprisoned  the  terrier  8  ft.  below 
the  surface.  The  dog’s  owner,  J.  C. 
Cleaver,  and  four  friends  worked  without 
rest  until  they  had  freed  the  animal. 
Cleaver  was  caught  in  a  crevice  during 
the  work  but  was  pulled  out  by  his  com¬ 
panions. 

WASHINGTON.— President  Coolidge 
has  submitted  to  the  Senate  revised 
figures  for  the  quotas  of  alien  immigrants 
who  may  be  received  under  the  present 
law  after  July  1.  Immigrants  are  now 
accepted  on  a  2-per  cent  quota  reckoned 
upon  the  1890  census.  Tables  worked 
out  by  a  sub-committee  supervised  by 
Secretaries  Kellogg,  Hoover  and  Davis 
were  submitted  in  January,  1927,  but 
fault  was  found  with  them  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  principally  that  English  de¬ 
scent  was  too  often  inferred  from  the 
common  practice  of  anglicizing  proper 
names,  as  Koch  to  Cook,  Marcia  to  March. 
The  new  figures  now  submitted  avoid  this 
error  as  far  as  possible,  yet  the  British 
and  Ulster  Scotch-Irish  will  still  head 
the  quota  list.  They  have  65,894  in  the 
new  figures,  against  34,007  at  present. 
The  Germans,  who  come  next,  are  cut 
from  61,227  to  24,908.  The  Italian  fig¬ 
ures  are  raised  from  3,845  at  present  to 
5.9S9.  The  Irish  Free  State  fares  better 
than  under  the  1927  attempt,  but  its 
quota  drops  from  28,567  at  present  to 
17,427. 

Approval  was  given  Feb.  27  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  the  Norris 
bill  under  which  no  person  could  be  dis¬ 
qualified  as  a  juror  in  Federal  courts  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  formed  an  opin¬ 
ion  in  case  the  trial  judge  believed  he 
could  give  an  unbiased  verdict. 

More  than  71,000  flood  sufferers  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  are  still  being  fed  by 
the  Red  Cross  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
great  disaster  approaches.  Reports  Feb. 
28  to  the  Red  Cross  national  headquar¬ 
ters  from  field  workers  listed  those  receiv¬ 
ing  rations  as  follows  :  Arkansas,  4.729 ; 
Louisiana,  49,659 ;  Mississippi,  16,514, 
and  Tennessee,  150.  Acreage  replanted 
since  the  disaster  with  the  help  of  the 
Red  Cross  totals  1,669,516,  while  570,965 
persons  have  received  reconstruction  aid 
to  date.  Red  Cross  officials  said  it  was 
impossible  to  know  when  the  relief  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  closed,  but  hoped  that  all 
reconstruction  work  would  be  completed 
during  the  Spring. 

Government  departments  favor  revision 
of  the  calendar  and  a  plan  advanced  to 
have  13  months  of  28  days  each  is  receiv¬ 
ing  indorsement,  according  to  the  survey  of 
the  departments  being  made  by  the  State 
Department  at  the  request  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  At  the  same  time  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  preparing 
a  report  on  the  attitude  of  business  and 
industry,  which  it  is  declared  is  in  favor 
of  calendar  revision.  As  soon  as  these 
inquiries  are  completed  a  move  will  be 
launched  to  form  a  national  committee  to 
study  the  best  form  of  revision  and  in 
turn  report  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  is  fostering  a  plan  for  international 
revision.  George  Eastman  of  the  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Company  lias  prepared  sev¬ 
eral  pamphlets  advocating  a  revised  cal¬ 
endar.  The  plan  most  generally  favored 
is  fostered  by  W.  B.  Cotsworth  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  would  provide  for  a  year  of 
13  months  of  28  days  each,  with  a  “leap 
day”  to  take  care  of  the  365tli  day.  With 
this  calendar  the  new  year  would  always 
start  on  Sunday.  The  extra  month  would 
be  known  as  “Sol”  and  would  come  be¬ 
tween  June  and  July.  Christmas  Day 
and  the  Fourth  of  July  would  always  fall 
on  Wednesday  under  one  plan,  and  an¬ 
other  is  considered  to  make  the  two  holi¬ 
days  fall  on  Monday. 


DIARRHEA 


NO  excuse  for  Chicks  dying  when  ONE 

PRATTS  DIARRHEA  TALBET  to 

the  quart  of  water  avoids  common  bowel 
and  diarrhea  troubles. 

MOST  GOOD  DEALERS  have  Pratts 

handily  displayed  on  the  counter.  Pick 
up  a  box  today. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Write  us  for  our  FREE 
fact  book-PROFIT 
FROM  POULTRY 
1928 

55  years  of  success  and 
fair  dealing  behind 
the  Pratt  guarantee. 

Roo  rfonlov  /or  n 


Diarrhea  Tablets  for  Chicks 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oh- 


WHEN  buying  OIL— 
get  the  best.  The 
Gunning  Label  on 
Cod  Liver  Oil  guar¬ 
antees  PURITY,  UNI¬ 
FORMITY  and  PO¬ 
TENCY  ;  assures  you 
of  better  hatches , 
stronger  chicks , 
healthier  birds  and 
more  eggs.  Clear, 
golden-yellow  color — 
highest  Vitamin  A  & 
D  test.  1  Gal.,  S2.00; 
5  Gal.,  #7.00: 10  Gal., 
#13.50;  30  Gal.  Bbl., 
#36.00.  F.O.  B.  New 
York. 

Gunning  &  Gunning 
Importers 

97-R  Reade  St..  N.  Y. 


QUALITYvibrei3TYCHICKS 

From  pure- bred  free  range  stock, 
shipped  C.  0.  D.  50  too 

Barred  Rocks,  S.C.  Reds 
and  Anconas  ....  $7 .50  $D.OO 

White  Leghorns  •  -  6.50  12 .00 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Pay  for  the  chicks 
when  you  see  them. 

Write  for  free  circular  giving  full  particulars  on  larger  lots. 
Brush  Valley  Fa  rms,  dept.  r.  centre  hall.  pa. 

For  Sale-200  to  240  EGG  5,TeS  COCKERELS 

#5.00  each.  A.  F.  MAT1IE8,  8.  Somerville,  N.  J. 

niTAI  ITY  f  Hlf  If?  Large  ty  pe  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
qUnLl  I  l  L.niA.IV«jfroin  our  free  range  flock, 
$12  per  100.  Special  price  on  large  lots.  100%  guarantee. 
Circular.  MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville.  Penni, 

Boorw%0oRRDERS  Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Hatching  Eggs 

at  50c  each.  JOHN  T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


gjcJWwte  LeghorpJ 

GUARANTEED 


To  Pay  Better 

Try  an  experiment  this  year.  Di¬ 
vide  your  baby  chick  order — half 
Lord  Farms  Grade  A  Chicks,  half 
the  kind  you’ve  been  buying.  Keep 
records  of  costs  and  losses.  If 
Lord  Farms’  Chicks  don’t  pay  out 
best  we’ll  cheerfully  refund  differ¬ 
ence  in  price. 

How  To  Make  Poultry  Pay 

Practical  methods  that  have  made 
many  of  our  customers  independent 
are  outlined  in  our  1928  Year  Book. 
If  you  paid  $1,  you  couldn’t  get 
more  real  honest-to-goodness  poul¬ 
try  information.  Write  for  your 
copy — free. 

LORD  FARMS 

87  Forest  Street,  Methuen,  Mass.  ^ 


fcj J 


Monroe 
Orange  County 
New  York 


Standard  Bred  Utility 


S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORN 


CHICKS 


Buy'them  from  aleading  comm  er- 
cial  poultry  Plant  run  for  profit 
from  the  Egg  Basket.  We  trap- 
nest  and  select  our  breeders  for 
the  points  a  Poultryman  wants. 
Quality  and  Profits.  All  breeding 
stock  tested  by  N.  Y.  S.  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  for  White  Diarrhea. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


■ 1  Certified 

A  UKlUiJK  Leghorns 

Largest  Certified  Flock  in  State 

The  large  chalk-white  egg  strain 

Four  1st  prizes  at  State  Fair  for  best  white  eggs. 
Cup  for  champion  production  Leghorn  pen.  CHICKS 
—marvelous  ones.  Eggs,  Males,  Pullets.  Free  circular. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


BLOOD-TESTED 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  CHICKS 

15,000  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested,  culled 
for  high  egg  production  and  are  regu¬ 
larly  inspected.  Prices  reasonable.  W rite 
for  catalog  stating  number  you  desire. 

MASSANUTTEN  FARMS  HATCHERY, Inc. 

Box  3311.  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


CHICKS 


MOItGON-TANCREI)  STB  AIN. 

Hatched  from  hen  eggs.  Lowest 
Prices.  Every  chick  guaranteed. 
Write  for  circular. 


LAYWELL  FARM  R.  No.  5  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA 


Wll/YillinflTTFVi  200  eggers.  Highest  honors 
•  if  IAlfVUl  lEi>5  State  lair  and  Cornell  Prod. 
Shows.  Certified,  Cornell  approved.  Customer  writes: — 
“Prof.  —  gave  me  your  name.”  Another: — “your  stock 
highly  recommended  by  Prof.  — .”  Eggs,  $10.00  per  100. 
Cliix,  80c.  Males,  $5.00  to  $10.00.  Pedigreed.  $10.00  up. 
up.  Females,  $8.00  up.  Satisfaction.  See  ad  page  275. 
C1IA8.  MOUSE  It.  1  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


BONDED  srce'dr  BABY  CHICKS 

Massachusetts  Certified  and  backed  by  a  $500  bond.  Free 
from  White  Diarrhoea.  Large  hens,  heavy  layers,  as 
proved  by  years  of  good  records  in  Storrs  Contest. 
Large  eggs.  Chiek«  with  vitality  to  live  and  breeding 
that  makes  them  lay.  Send  for  circular. 

G.  B.  TREADWELL  SPENCER,  MASS. 


PURE  BRED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$12.00,100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00. 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IA8.  F.  EWING  lit.  1  McCLURE,  PA. 


RqppdH  DapIic  TrapMsted.  Eggs,  Chicks.  Catalog 

Ddl  1  CU  nucna  free.  SEARLES  B-N  MILFORD,  n.  h. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Extra  Profits  from  Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

„  w°rk>  th®  same  feed  and  the  same  care  will  return  extra  profits  when  devoted  to  our  State-Certified 

S.  C  3\  lute  Leghorn  Chicks.  These  Chicks  are  hatched  from  selected,  chalk- white  eggs  laid  by  mature  hen  breed- 
ers,  blood-tested  and  mated  to  cockerels  of  superior  breeding.  March  and  April  deliveries  at  #21.00  per  1  00 
_  __Vi  e  ca’lAaIs,°  supply  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes  from  blood-tested  matinsrs’at, 
528  per  100.  Special  Cross-Bred  White  Rock-Wyandotte  Chicks  for  fancy  broiler  and  roaster  trades,  #18  per  100. 

Reserve  Pullets  Now  for  Delivery  About  April  20th. 

Complete  Mating  List  and  All-Season  Price  List  Free  on  Request. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  Vineland,  N.  J. 


PINE  tree  chicks 


HUSTLE  MARCH  CHICKS  TO  THE  BROODERS  !  ‘Jiickg.  ar«  money-makers.  Fill  yonr  brooders  with 

i  ii  j,  ,  .  dependable  1  ine  Tree  Chicks  from  healthy  flocks  insnected 

and  culled  by  a  licensedlvetennanan.  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY- SHIPMENTS  MARCH  6-7-13-14-15 


CHOOSE  FROM  THESE  BREEDS 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  .  .  ,  •  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .... 
Wh.  Rocks— Wh.  Wyandottes 
Anconas  . 


25 

$4.75 

5.25 

5.50 

6.50 
6.00 


SO 

$8.50 
9,75 
10.00 
12  OO 
10.50 


loo 

$16.00 

18.00 

19.00 

23.00 

20.00 


500 

$77.50 

87.50 

92.50 
112.00 

95.00 


lOOO 

$150 

170 

175 

210 


Prepaid  ^mst-n^Every^siupment^uar^meed  Hatchery 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  JO,  n.  0w  "  " 


Box  R,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U  S. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


This  is  my  first  acquaintance  with 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  as  I  am  moving  back 
to  Tennessee  I  want  to  take  this  good 
paper  along.  If  more  of  the  elaimed-to-be 
farm  papers  were  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
tlie  farmers  reading  part  of  them  had  as 
much  common  sense  as  it  shows,  there 
would  be  fewer  of  them  skinned  by  the 
sharpers.  Wishing  the  paper  and^  the 
workers  behind  it  a  prosperous  1928. 

Tennessee.  m.  d.  c. 

The  change  of  location  is  no  barrier  to 
any  admirer  receiving  The  R.  N.-Y.  It 
goes  to  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
most  of  the  foreign  countries  as  well.  The 
methods  of  the  easy-money  sharks  are 
much  the  same  the  world  over  so  that 
throwing  the  searchlight  of  truth  on  any 
particular  deception  enables  the  reader  to 
detect  the  fraud  in  others.  All  good 
wishes  goes  with  M.  D.  C.  on  his  return 
to  Tennessee. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  probable 
success  of  the  International  Telepost 
Company,  Inc.?  They  now  have  in  opera¬ 
tion  a  line  between  Chicago  and  Toledo, 
and  are  offering  a  block  of  common  stock. 
It  would  seem  that  this  system  of  tele¬ 
graphy  has  wonderful  possibilities,  and 
bids  fair  to  enhance  the  value  of  its 
stock  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the 
Western  Union,  during  its  pioneer  de¬ 
velopment.  This  stock  is  being  offered 
through  Henry  A.  Newman,  Inc.,  of  299 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Ho  you  con¬ 
sider  it  a  good  buy,  and  a  reasonably  safe 
investment?  I  have  been  watching  the 
columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  some  com¬ 
ment  on  this  project.  If  it  is  a  public 
utility,  would  it  not  be  a  worth-while  in¬ 
vestment.  Thanking  you  far  a  bit  of  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  this  matter.  H.  B.  M. 

New  York. 

Judging  by  the  past  record  we  do  not 
see  much  prospect  for  the  “Telepost”  pro¬ 
position.  It  has  been  a  lost  hope  for  so 
long  a  time  that  it  would  take  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  optimism  to  picture  the  company 
in  any  other  role.  Our  record  shows  the 
Telepost  stock  has  been  promoted  for  20 
years  or  more.  How  much  money  of  in¬ 
vestors  it  has  secured  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
a  stronger  appeal  or  claim  for  brighter 
prospects  for  the  company  now  than 
those  of  20  years  ago.  The  stock  never 
had  any  elements  of  an  investment,  and 
our  advice  to  those  who  are  appealed  to 
put  their  money  into  it  is  the  same  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  company’s  entire  career — don’t ! 

I  sent  a  solution  of  a  puzzle  to  the  El¬ 
lison  Piano  House,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
received  a  refund  draft  for  $85.  If  I 
went  to  their  store  there  was  a  beautiful 
and  useful  souvenir  awaiting  me  there. 
When  I  got  there  and  picked  out  a  cheap- 
second  hand  piano  and  handed  him  the 
letter  he  said  that  I  could  only  get  the 
amount  of  the  draft  taken  off  by  buying 
a  new  piano  which  cost  about  $300.  The 
souvenir,  however,  was  a  five-cent  good- 
for-nothing  pencil.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  you  think  of  this  firm  and  the  draft. 

New  York.  M.  D. 

Puzzle  schemes  are  mere  baits  to  lead 
the  prospective  customer  to  believe  that 
he  is  getting  something  for  nothing.  Such 
schemes  have  no  place  in  legitimate  mer¬ 
chandising.  Houses  resorting  to  such 
schemes  we  have  found  sell  inferior  goods 
at  an  exorbitant  price.  The  draft  or 
check  to  apply  on  the  purchase  is  pure 
sucker  bait.  No  house  worthy  of  con¬ 
fidence  resorts  to  such  tricks  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise. 

I  am  sending  you  an  advertisement 
from  one  of  our  farm  papers.  I  am  anx¬ 
ious  to  know  whether  the  Western  Fur 
Farms,  Heaver,  Col.,  are  reliable.  It 
looks  suspicious.  I  appreciate  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  had  the  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  in  your  paper  I  would  not  have 
been  put  to  the  necessity  of  inquiring  as 
we  farmers  feel  that  we  are  protected 
from  fakes  and  dead  beats.  I.  H. 

Ohio. 

Western  Fur  Farms,  Henver,  Col.,  is 
employing  the  old  “buy-back”  scheme  to 
sell  rabbits.  This  is  the  same  plan  that 
got  the  promoters  of  the  Standard  Food 
and  Fur  Association  in  trouble  with  the 
Post  Office  Oepartment  a  few  years  ago. 
The  terms  of  the  “buy-back  contract”  are 
not  revealed  in  the  advertisement;  the 
advertisement  promises  to  pay  $4  each 
for  all  the  chinchillas  raised.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  buy-back  contract  is  to  sell 
the  breeding  stock,  and  if  anyone  places 
faith  in  the  claims  in  the  advertisement 
of  easy  money  in  raising  rabbits  they 
are  doomed  to  disappointment  later  on. 
The  farm  papers  publishing  such  adver¬ 
tising  have  little  regard  for  the  interests 
of  their  readers. 

Last  March  I  gave  several  accounts  to 
the  Knickerbocker  Adjustment  Service 
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Co.,  42d  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York, 
for  collection.  I  know  they  have  col¬ 
lected  some  of  these  claims,  but  I  cannot 
get  a  report  or  statement  from  them.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  this  concern  is  reliable  or 
is  it  an  easy-money  scheme?  G.  G.  F. 

New  Hampshire. 

A  collection  concern  that  fails  to  make 
report  to  the  creditor  when  asked  to  do 
so  cannot  be  said  to  be  considerate,  to  say 
the  least.  We  have  a  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  from  subscribers  who  have  put 
claims  in  the  hands  of  Knickerbocker  Ad¬ 
justment  Service  Co.  The  company 
ignores  our'  letters,  in  the  subscriber’s 
behalf.  Local  collection  attorneys  ren¬ 
der  more  satisfactory  service  than  un¬ 
known  collection  agencies. 

Your  letter  in  regard  to  the  case  of 
eggs.  sent  to  Hudson  Butter  &  Egg  Co., 
received.  They  have  sent  no  check  as  they 
promised  you.  No  word  of  any  kind. 
Find  enclosed  express  receipt  for  ship¬ 
ment,  copy  of  delivery  record  and  a  return 
receipt  of  a  letter  sent  them  in  regard  to 
the  shipment.  I  never  could  get  a  reply 
from  them.  Will  you  collect  and  take 
pay  for  your  trouble  ?  R.  J.  w. 

Arkansas. 

This  concern  made  numerous  promises 
to  our  representative  to  settle  for  the  case 
of  eggs.  On  his  last  call  the  place  of 
business  was  closed  and  neighboring 
houses  furnished  the  information  that 
the  proprietor  of  Hudson  Butter  &  Egg 
Co.  had  not  been  seen  in  several  days.  It 
looks  like  the  loss  to  the  producer  of  an¬ 
other  case  of  eggs,  and  again  demonstrates 
the  wisdom  of  investigating  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  receiver  of  produce  before 
making  shipment. 

In  many  farm  homes  there  are  articles 
hidden  away  in  the  attic  or  other  nooks 
of  seclusion  which  have  a  market  and 
cash  value  which  the  possessors  never 
dreamed  of.  Sometimes  it  is  a  piece  of 
old  furniture  which  grandma  received  as 
a  wedding  present  and  now  scorned  by 
the  family  as  out  of  date.  Such  pieces 
may  be  now  considered  by  those  who  have 
a  fad  for  getting  possession  of  rare  old 
furniture  as  “antiques” — and  its  value 
is  only  limited  by  how  strong  the  desire 
to  own  it,  and  a  taste  for  such  things, 
and  the  means  to  satisfy  the  taste  which 
the  individual  may  have.  Then  there  are 
old  coins  and  old  stamps  which  have  an 
established  market  value.  The  value  of 
stamps  and  coins  depend  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  on  their  rarity.  If  there  are  a  large 
number  of  any  particular  coins  or  stamps 
available  they  become  commonplace  and 
collectors  lose  interest  in  them.  Collectors 
value  more  highly  the  specimens  that  no 
one  else  has  a  duplicate.  The  latest  sensa¬ 
tion  in  this  line  is  the  patriotic  envelopes 
of  the  Civil  War  with  stamps  attached.  It 
is  only  within  the  last  year  or  18  months 
that  these  envelopes  or  patriotic  covers 
have  become  popular.  We  recently  learned 
of  a  collection  of  some  18  of  these  patriotic 
covers  which  were  bought  by  a  dealer  for 
$20,  and  which  afterward  sold  at  an 
auction  in  New  York  City  for  $400.  As 
in  all  lines  there  are  sharpers  in  the 
trade  who  take  advantage  of  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  owners  as  to  the  value 
some  of  these  rare  specimens  have.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  many  reliable 
and  trustworthy  houses  in  the  trade 
which  have  standardized  prices  on  this 
class  of  goods  as  definitely  as  the  price 
of  sugar  in  your  grocery.  The  business 
s  a  fascinating  as  well  as  a  profitable  one. 
We,  however,  would  not  raise  false  hopes 
in  the  minds  of  country  jieople  about 
every  old  piece  of  furniture,  coin  or 
stamps.  Age  is  not  the  only  qualification 
to  give  such  articles  a  commercial  value, 
but  it  is  always  worth  while  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  value  of  anything  in  these  lines 
before  parting  with  it. 

My  son,  who  is  26  and  a  college  grad¬ 
uate,  is  about  to  enter  the  employ  of  a 
firm  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  called  the  West¬ 
ern  Engineering  Company,  run  by  A.  C. 
Waldvogel.  They  exact  of  him  a  deposit 
or  purchase  of  stock  to  the  extent  of  $300. 
Also  he  is  -.to  sign  a  contract  to  purchase 
additional  stock  to  the  amount  of  $3,000 
on  installments.  Is  this  a  reliable  con¬ 
cern,  and  would  you  think  it  advisable? 

New  York.  c.  r.  j. 

This  company  does  not  want  the  son’s 
services,  but  it  does  want  to  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  $300,  and  a  contract  to  buy 
$3,000  additional  stock  signed  by  this 
young  man.  Positions  with  a  string  to 
them  for  the  purchase  of  stock  are  a  de¬ 
lusion  and  a  snare.  We  have  advised  this 
father  that  his  son  will  do  well  to  re¬ 
main  in  his  present  position. 
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It’s  free 

—  an  interesting  folder 
describing  Page  Fence  in 
detail.  Write  for  it  today. 


generations 

° profit  with 

For  45  years  Page 
Fence  has  helped  A  **.\^  *# 
farmers  earn  more  per  acre — crops  are 
rotated,  fields  are  pastured,  and  lost 
grain  is  turned  into  high-priced  meat. 

Page  quality  assures  lowest  fence  cost 
— it  is  made  of  uniform  wire,  heavily 
galvanized,  in  either  staple  tie  or 
hinged  joint  type  of  knot.  Your  dealer 
will  show  you  the  pattern  you  need. 
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In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 
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Millions  of  farmers  are 
using  Zinc  Insulated 
American,  Royal  An¬ 
thony  and  Monitor 
Fences  and  Banner 
SteelPostsbecause  they 
deliver  long  lasting  ser¬ 
vice  at  lowest  cost  per 
year.  See  Our  Dealer 
inYour  Community. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Sales  Offices:  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Atlanta.  Birmingham,  Cleveland.  Worcester  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Detroit.  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wilkes-Barre,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  Mlnneapolts-St.  Paul,  Oklahoma  City,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City. 
*San  Francisco,  *  Los  Angeles,  ^Portland,  *Seattle.  *  United  States  Steel  Products  Company. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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DAV  First  and  second  cutting  alfalfa,  light  and  heavy 
M/t  I  clover  mixed,  fine  feeding  hay.  Also  oat  and 
AND  rve  straw.  Prompt  shipments,  satisfaction 
a  nr  guaranteed,  Ask  for  delivered  prices. 

STRAW  Samuel  l>euel  Pine  Plains,  X.  Y. 


Oats  Straw,  Alfalfa,  CloverHay 

Inspection.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Woreester,  N.  T. 


For  Sale-ALFALFA  and  TIMOTHY  HAY 

Cal’ lots.  B.  II.  Hull  A  Son,  It.  2,  Camilla-,  N.  Y. 


DUTCHESS  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Supplies  Single, 
Married  Farmers,  Gardners.  .Married  Farm  Domestic  Couples. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

Tills  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchwortli  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  farmer  to  raise  sweet  -corn,  musk- 
melons,  berries  and  broilers  on  farm;  one 
handy  with  carpenter  tools  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3539,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  July  1,  first-class  cook,  two 
waitresses,  kitchen  girl;  references.  SMITH’S- 
IN-TIIE- ADIRONDACKS,  Johnsburg,  N.  Y.  ■ 


WANTED — Single  man  qualified  to  act  as  as¬ 
sistant  herdsman  for  Holstein  and  Jersey  here? 
in  Western  Pennsylvania;  state  wages  wanted 
and  give  references;  full  maintenance.  Write 
W.  M.  KNUTH,  Box  43,  Morganza,  Pa. 


YOUNG  man,  intelligent  and  refined,  preferably 
experienced  in  manual  training,  to  act  as 
counsellor  to  group  of  boys;  references  required. 
Address  BOX  303,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits, 
from  16  to  20  years  old,  who  is  honest  and 
trusty,  for  general  farming,  who  is  interested  in 
dairying  and  poultry;  will  pay  good  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3032,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  Scotch  preferred:  man  with  sheep  ex¬ 
perience  and  general  farming;  wife  for  house¬ 
work.  FRIENDLEE  FARMS,  Crown  Point, 
N.  Y. 


HAVE  filled  position  advertised  February  18. 
BONNY  DELL  FARM,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Tester,  herdsman,  desirous  of  in¬ 
creasing  earnings;  young,  single,  must  own 
car;  state  if  open  at  present.  DAIRY  RE¬ 
SEARCH  LABORATORIES,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


FARMER,  experienced,  one  who  can  manage  a 
small  farm  and  milk  one  cow  and  care  for 
chickens;  call  or  write  WM.  HECKMANN,  Oak 
Tree  Stand,  Springfield  Road,  Mountainside, 
N.  J. 


LIKE  to  hear  from  farm-raised  man  between 
45  and  58,  good  health,  sober,  steady,  agree¬ 
able,  willing,  good  home,  small  salary;  two 
small  orchards,  lawns,  garden,  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  some  chickens  and  ducks;  must  have 
reference  and  be  able  to  batch  it  at  times;  no 
cattle,  ko  Sunday  work.  ADVERTISER  3651, 
cars- Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  to  do  housework  and  plain  cooking 
for  small  family  in  country  near  New  York 
City;  steady  position:  state  age,  nationality  and 
wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  3656,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARCH  15,  steady,  single  man,  30  to  40  years 
old,  neat,  willing,  able  to  handle  some  help; 
interested  in  fruit  growing,  preferably  with  some 
experience  in  orcharding;  good  home,  modern 
conveniences  and  opportunity  as  capability  war¬ 
rants.  PLEASANT  ACRES,  R.  2,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  gardener,  single,  good 
milker,  drive  Ford  car,  on  private  place  in 
Connecticut;  $60  a  month  and  board;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  3663,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  couple  for  shore  front  farm  in 
Maryland;  man  for  caretaker  and  farm  work; 
woman  to  work  part  time  in  house;  give  full 
particulars,  wages  expected,  where,  how  long 
employed,  age,  etc.  ADVERTISER  3665,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  married  herdsman-dairyman; 

herd  of  30;  good  dry-hand  milker,  produce 
grade  A  milk,  retail  trade;  no  outside  work; 
board  one  man;  also  single  man,  milk  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  good  wages  to  steady  sober 
men;  full  particulars  and  references  first  let¬ 
ter.  METTOAVEE  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  74,  Mout- 
vale,  N.  J. 


W ANTED — Young  man,  IS  to  22,  to  run  small 
auto  retail  milk  route  and  help  milk;  state 
experience  and  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
ORADELL  FARMS,  Oradell,  N.  J. 


AArANTED — Reliable  young  single  man,  Protest¬ 
ant,  capable  of  handling  team  on  small  farm 
and  assist  on  modern  poultry  plant;  maintenance 
and  good  home;  permanent  position,  chance  for 
advancement;  no  whisky;  wages,  reference. 
PLANKS’  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — April  15,  in  New  Jersey,  married 
couple,  no  children,  for  dairy  farm;  woman  to 
cook  for  help;  man  work  outside;  wages  $110  a 
month  per  couple  and  maintenance.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3670,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  experience  not  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  but  congeniality  and  willingness  is;  most¬ 
ly  poultry  but  also  general  farm  work;  two 
days  month  off;  $65  month,  board  and  lodging 
for  satisfactory  work.  SCHAENEN,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


WANT  single  assistant  herdsman;  must  milk 
three  times  per  day  when  required;  state 
wages  with  board  and  room;  send  references. 
SIIAAVANGUNK  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  AVall- 
kill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Responsible  Protestant  woman  not 
over  40  years  old  as  working  housekeeper; 
modern  8-room  house,  family  4  adults,  2  boys 
10  and  17  years  old;  permanent  position  open 
March  10;  reply  first  letter  all  particulars; 
wages  $60.  G.  E.  QUIGLEY',  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Experienced  farmer,  under  50  years 
of  age,  married,  to  handle  small  farm;  $75 
per  month,  house,  milk  and  wood;  references. 
ADVERTISER  3681,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  good  milker;  state  wages  desired.  J. 
QUELL,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  herdsman-dairyman  wants  position; 

lifetime  experience;  honest  and  reliable;  ref¬ 
erences.  BOX  341,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  experienced  groom,  seeks  per¬ 
manent  situation.  ADA'ERTISER  3697,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


AVANTED — Experienced  man  to  work  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  farm  on  shares;  50  miles 
from  New  York:  have  local  market  for  milk  and 
eggs.  ADVERTISER  3680,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED— Two  experienced  assistant  gardeners 
for  flowers,  vegetables,  lawns,  etc. ;  must  be 
sober,  reliable  and  industrious;  $65  month,  good 
treatment,  no  chores;  position  open  March  15  and 
April  1;  references  required.  DANIEL  HAY¬ 
DEN,  Branch  Estate,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


AVANTED — Married  poultryman,  no  children; 

must  understand  brooding  as  well  as  the  care 
of  laying  stock;  couple  to  occupy  bungalow  with 
all  modern  conveniences;  state  age,  experience 
and  wages  required  and  give  references.  HAY¬ 
WARD  GREENLAND,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  with  no  children  in 
family,  free  from  use  of  tobacco,  to  become 
manager  and  matron  in  a  school  for  boys;  mid¬ 
dle-aged  country  people,  members  of  a  church 
and  of  good  habits  desired;  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  write  to  CnAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


SINGLE  man  to  work  on  farm;  must  be  good 
milker  and  teamster;  good  wages;  apply  in 
person  if  possible;  roamers  need  not  apply. 
W.  AV.  JOHNSTON,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  experienced  woman  of  good  char¬ 
acter  to  take  charge  of  housework:  garden 
farm,  one  cow;  pleasant  location;  write  stating 
experience  and  wages  expected.  J.  H.  LAA'ERY, 
Delmar,  N.  Y. 


AA'ANTED — Healthy  girl  or  woman,  trustworthy, 
capable  person  interested  in  taking  permanent 
all-year-round  position  for  general  housework; 
modern  comfortable  house,  lovely  country  place, 
one  mile  from  town;  high  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3695,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


MARRIED  farmer  with  some  of  his  own  help 
for  year  around  position  on  potato  and  truck 
farm;  must  be  experienced  and  not  afraid  to 
work;  house  with  all  improvements;  state 
wages.  B.  VOTYPKA,  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — An  ambitious  single  young  man, 
capable  of  taking  over  milk  route  and  doing 
dairy  work  consisting  of  washing  bottles,  bot¬ 
tling,  etc.;  permanent  job  with  chance  of  ad¬ 
vancement  and  a  good  home;  none  but  the  best 
need  apply  to  JOSEPH  O.  CANBY,  Hulmeville, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  work  pn 
poultry  farm:  milk  one  cow;  $50  per  month, 
room  and  board;  steady  position  for  right  man; 
open  March  27.  CEDAR  HILL  POULTRY 
FARM,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


WAXTED' — Single  man  for  dairy  and  general 
farm,  must  handle  team:  $75  a  month  with 
good  board  and  room.  ADA'ERTISER  3690, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  work  in  nursery;  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary  except  that  he  has 
been  brought  up  on  a  farm  and  used  to  farm¬ 
er’s  work;  write  age,  experience,  weight,  habits, 
etc.,  with  two  letters  of  recommendation.  ROSE- 
DALE  NURSERIES,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


AA'ANTED  —  Experienced,  industrious  married 
man  for  small  fruit  farm;  Westchester  Coun¬ 
ty;  state  full  particulars,  age,  salary  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  first  letter.  ADA'ERTISER  3706, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  herdsman  with  milkers 
and  help  to  care  for  a  large  herd  producing 
certified  milk;  modern  barn  and  equipment;  only 
those  who  can  produce  the  goods  need  apply; 
must  be  healthy,  neat  and  clean;  good  loca¬ 
tion;  best  of  wages  for  right  party;  state  full 
particulars,  references  and  wages  expected;  $60; 
position  open  for  single  man.  good  milker  and 
teamster.  ADVERTISER  3705,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA'ANTED — Reliable  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm, 
good  milker;  permanent  position  for  right 
man;  references,  wages,  age,  first  letter.  J.  H. 
ALBRECHT,  Jr„  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


AA'ANTED — About  April  1,  on  large  New  Jersey 
farm,  a  young  man  experienced  with  bees; 
should  also  be  familiar  with  spraying  and  use 
of  tractors  and  trucks;  address,  with  references. 
LLOYD  AA'.  SMITH,  56  William  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Situations  Wanted 


COUPLE  to  run  boarding  house;  experienced, 
competent;  man  do  any  kind  of  work  on  dairy 
farm  or  riding  stable;  one  child;  references.  AD- 
A'ERTISER  3694,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


EXPERIENCED,  married  herdsman-dairyman 
wants  permanent  position,  vicinity  New  York. 
ADA'ERTISER  3*64,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  permanent  care  of  estate,  American,  39, 
childless;  gardener,  handy  man;  wife  cook; 
only  those  sincere  to  secure  excellent,  trust¬ 
worthy  couple  need  reply;  salary  $125  with 
maintenance.  ADA'ERTISER  3604,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  white,  Protestant,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  of  grain  farm;  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  strictly  sober,  handy  with  tools;  best 
of  reference.  C.  HAMILTON,  465  N.  Pearl  St., 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FARM  positions  wanted;  young  unmarried  men, 
graduates  of  the  National  Farm  School,  well 
trained  to  handle  stock,  farm  machinery  and 
horses,  want  positions  as  farm  assistants,  dairy¬ 
men,  herdsmen,  tractor  men,  teamsters,  poultry- 
men  and  greenhouse  men.  C.  L.  GOODLING, 
Deau,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


INSPECTION  of  estate,  advise  and  information 
by  landscape  architect,  forestry  expert  tree 
surgeon.  MAX  M.  KUMER.  21  Jefferson  Ave., 
Mamaroneek,  N.  Y.  Phone  2281. 


FARM  estate  manager,  economical,  efficient, 
American,  long  experience,  thoroughly  qualified 
farming,  cattle,  poultry,  all  estate  work,  execu¬ 
tive  ability.  ADVERTISER  3609,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  high-class  farm  superin¬ 
tendent  with  20  years’  experience  in  success¬ 
ful  management  of  large  commercial  farms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3622,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  24,  college  gradute;  business  ex¬ 
perience;  seeks  agricultural  position,  prefer¬ 
ably  poultry.  ADVERTISER  364S,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  superintendent  or 
managing  herdsman  by  single  man,  40,  fully 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  agriculture,  dairy¬ 
ing,  purebred  stock;  college  training,  best  of 
references  as  to  character  and  ability.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  3623,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  competent  poultryman,  middle- 
aged,  married,  no  family,  desires  management 
small  or  medium-sized  poultry  plant  or  private 
estate;  permanency  more  desirable  than  large 
salary;  best  of  references  as  to  character  and 
ability.  ADVERTISER  3650,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  26,  sterling  character,  no  tobacco 
or  booze;  farmer,  carpenter,  painter,  lifetime 
experience;  own  farm  six  years;  desire  a  live 
proposition  and  real  opportunity;  any  State;  de¬ 
scribe  fully,  state  salary,  etc.  BOX  65,  New 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 

MOTHER,  with  boy  17,  wishes  work:  poultry, 
truck  or  dairy  farm;  good  housekeeper.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3652,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VERY  competent  cook  wants  position  house¬ 
keeper  in  farm  boarding-house,  full  charge  of 
work;  trustworthy;  state  wages,  particulars. 
ADA  ERTISER  3653,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  25,  experienced  general  farm  work  on 

se.f-supporting  dairy  and  grain  farms,  desires 
work  on  farm.  ADVERTISER  3654,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AGRICULTURAL  student  wishes  assistant’s  job 
on  poultry  plant;  serious  mature  person; 
Wishing  to  change  occupation;  single,  Catholic, 
age  32;  some  practical  experience  and  theoreti¬ 
cal  training.  ADA'ERTISER  3655,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  married  man,  three  children,  wishes 
position;  experienced  dairy,  poultry  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  five  years  last  place;  refer¬ 
ences.  MICHAEL  PETRI,  Box  247,  Central 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  married  man,  American,  Protestant. 

two  years’  nursery  experience  planting  fore¬ 
man,  bookkeeper;  desires  position  on  private 
place:  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  3657 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  American  wishes  position  as  farm  man¬ 

ager;  experienced  farmer  and  with  cattle; 
seven  years  in  present  place.  ADVERTISER 
36o9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

AVANTED — A  job  by  experienced  truck  and 

tractor  driver  and  repairman  by  March  15; 
references.  MR.  FRED  LORING,  Fyringham, 
Mass. 

YOUNG  clergyman  seeks  interdenominational 
rural  parish;  ready  immediately;  state 
church  conditions.  JAMES  ASA  JOHNSON, 
Genesee,  Pa. 

CAPABLE  woman  desires  position,  housekeeper; 

country  preferred,  by  May  1.  ADVERTISER 
3061,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERMAN,  single,  24,  carpenter,  with  own  tools, 

wants  position  on  poultry  farm,  to  learn  poul¬ 
try  business;  don’t  smoke  or  drink.  AVALTER 
IIALDENAA'ANG,  444  Bergenline  Ave.,  Union  ‘ 
City,  N.  J. 

SITUATION  wanted  by  American  couple,  no 
children,  working  manager  on  a  modern  farm 
or  gentleman’s  estate;  wife  willing  to  help  in 
house,  work  or  run  farm  boarding-house,  excel¬ 
lent  cook;  can  give  best  of  reference  both  as  to 
character  and  ability.  ADVERTISER  3667,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  REFINED,  capable  woman  desires  position 
as  housekeeper,  March  1,  in  private  estate  or 
small  hotel,  A\  estchester  County  preferred.  AD- 
A  ERTISER  3668,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TRAINED  nurse  would  care  for  elderly  couple 
or  invalid  in  beautiful  country  home,  on 
State  road,  one  mile  from  town;  all  conven¬ 
iences;  reasonable.  L.  AVILLIAMS,  Rural  4, 
Camden,  N.  Y. 

DESIRE  position,  some  poultry  experience; 

chance  to  learn  other  farming  also;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  preferred;  references;  good  surroundings. 
ADA'ERTISER  3671,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER  wishes  position,  married,  no  fami¬ 
ly;  gardening  all  branches,  care  place  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  ADVERTISER  3666,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AMERICAN  man,  29,  single,  desires  position  on 
poultry  farm,  under  Christian  employer;  is 
able  bodied  except  for  occasional  epileptic 
seizures;  has  just  completed  the  short  course  in 
poultry  husbandry  at  Cornell  University;  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  MR.  WILLIAM  H.  ADDOMS 
290  McDonough  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WELL-TRAINED,  ambitious  young  German, 
single,  wants  responsible  position  on  dairy 
farm;  experience  in  every  line  of  dairying. 
HENRY  RUHR,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

MARRIED  man  elderly,  would  like  place  as 
working  farmer  or  caretaker  by  April  1;  life 
experience  in  all  branches;  can  bring  young  man 
with  me  if  desired.  FARMER,  Route  2,  Box 
25L,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

POSITION  wanted,  poultry  farm  or  gardener, 
middle-aged  man,  very  handy  with  tools,  sober 
and  clean.  ADA'ERTISER  3673,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COUPLE,  middle-aged,  no  children,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretakers,  on  small  farm  or  private 
estate.  ADA’ERTISER  3675,  care  Rural  New- 
Yox-ker. 

AVORKING  manager,  married,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  March  1;  Cornell  graduate  1916;  practi¬ 
cal  farmer  and  stockman;  experienced  poultry- 
man  and  estate  manager;  best  references.  BOX 
114,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

ASSISTANT  herdsman,  State  school  graduate, 
single,  American,  27;  experienced  with  dairy 
cattle,  hogs,  general  farming;  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  3676,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  as  gardener’s  assistant  on  a  large 
estate  or  charge  of  a  smaller  place;  wanted 
April  1  by  single  man,  32  years;  trustworthy 
and  hard  worker;  experienced  in  vegetable  and 
nursery  work ;  only  permanent  position  consid¬ 
ered;  give  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3677, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  married  man,  30,  or  work¬ 
ing  foreman  on  modern  up-to-date  farm;  life¬ 
time  experience  of  farming  in  all  its  branches; 
at.  present  engaged;  ready  April  1.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  3678,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

V  ANTED— -Position  by  a  single  young*  man  on 
retail  milk  route  or  chauffeur;  honest,  reliable 
and  experienced;  references  given.  J.  L.  RAN¬ 
KIN,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

HONEST,  reliable  couple,  no  children;  farm- 
raised;  wife  willing  to  work  in  house  or  board 
men;  no  furniture;  have  three  very  good  ref¬ 
erences.  JOHN  STOCKING.  370  East  69th  St„ 
care  Mrs.  McGloin,  New  York  City, 

YOUNG  man,  20  years  old,  good  farm  experi¬ 
ence  and  habits,  wishes  position  on  modern 
dairy  farm  or  estate,  April  1-October  1;  attend 
agricultural  school  in  AVinter.  ADVERTISER 
3674,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — AV  ork  on  poultry  farm;  single, 
Protestant-American,  age  23,  do  not  smoke  or 
drink ;  good  wmrker,  no  experience,  licensed 
chauffeur;  wages  $50  per  month  and  board.  AD- 
AERTISER  3684,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  superintendent  wants 

position;  managed  large  certified  dairy  and 
farms;  knows  fruit,  farm  economics,  handling 
men,,  purebred  stock;  have  made  farms  pay; 
married,  college  graduate;  state  particulars,  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  3685,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  estate  manager,  thoroughly  experienced 

in  all  branches,  neat,  clean,  trustworthy,  good 
habits;  married,  4  small  children,  Protestant* 
take  charge  of  reconstruction  of  delapidated, 
abandoned  farm  estates  or  established;  salary 
$o,000  a  year.  ADVERTISER  3691,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WJUiLh  want  position  charge  farm  boarding¬ 
house,  or  man  tractor  and  general  mechanic; 
A-l  reference;  details  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3692,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  Holland  couple,  daugh¬ 
ter  11,  on  private  estate  as  caretakers;  ex¬ 
perienced,  reliable,  references;  state  wages,  all 
particulars.  R.  D.  1,  BOX  4,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  American,  no  children; 

absolutely  reliable,  want  position;  cows,  poul¬ 
try,  lawn,  with  cottage;  wife  willing  to  board 
man  if  necessary;  references.  ADA'ERTISER 
3693,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  26,  wishes  position  on  a  general  dairy 
or  poultry  farm;  3  years’  experienced,  to  use 
any  farm  machinery,  drive  tractor,  car  or  truck* 
good  references;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
3699,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  chambermaid,  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager,  married,  age  39,  ca¬ 
pable,  honest,  energetic;  present  position  5 
years;  can  furnish  best  of  references;  not  of  the 
common  type.  ADVERTISER  3687,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


■t'u&i-LiuiN  wanted  as  farm  mechanic;  special 
training,  agricultural  and  tractor  schools;  ex¬ 
perienced  ant?  reliable;  references.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  3688,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  46,  experienced  worker, 

brooding,  growing,  developing,  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  salary  or  percentage  if  you  have  nee- 
mS-rS,?££.  ®tock;  private,  commercial.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3689,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY,  healthy,  single  vegetable  and  land¬ 

scape  gardener,  also  chickens;  wants  position. 
References.  ADVERTISER  3707,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  { 


and  P°ultry  farm  for  sale;  excellent 
buildings,  near  town;  small  amount  of  cash 
required;  produced  $1,000  worth  of  fruit  last 
be  sold  before  April  1.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  3526,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  wanted,  20  to  75  acres,  with  fair  build¬ 

ings;  must  be  moderately  priced  for  cash; 
owners  only.  ADVERTISER  3603,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


100  ACRES  good  soil,  good  buildings,  small  new 

house,  modern  plumbing;  five  miles  Princeton 
University,  one  mile  station;  easy  terms  or 
trade  for  Connecticut  property.  ADVERTISER 
3593,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


tv  .Lr.i_t  to  rent,  chance  to  buy,  small  poultry 
farm,  $100  up  to  $500;  near  good  school.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3588,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


pont  Boulevard;  only  100%  tractor  dealers  in 
State;  did  $100,000  business  last  year;  possession 
May  1.  ERNEST  RAUGHLEY,  Frederica,  Del. 


LAKE  SITE  in  Dutchess  Countv,  70  acres,  10- 
room  house,  barns.  ADVERTISER  3594,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FOR  RENT  or  sale,  9-room  furnished  house,  all 
improvements;  outskirts  of  village,  stores, 
churches,  doctor.  State  road;  1,300  altitude;  two 
trout  streams,  large  area  land,  two  mails,  trains 
daily.  BOX  103,  North  Branch,  Sullivan  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. 


11% -ACRE  poultry  farm  for  sale  in  the  village 
of  Greene;  fully  equipped,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements;  phone  Greene  90-Y-4.  BOX  533, 
Greene,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  six-room  house,  five 
acres;  close  to  hustling  town;  barn,  fruit, 
poultry  houses;  about  500  layers,  600  chicks, 
equipment.  ADA'ERTISER  3615,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm,  11  acres,  capacity  1,500  hens; 

buildings  up  to  date;  half  mile  large  town; 
brick  residence,  10  rooms,  with  all  improve¬ 
ments;  close  to  ocean;  mild  AVinter;  price  $9,000, 
part  cash.  CHAS.  STUCHLIK,  Milton,  Del. 


FARM,  120  acres,  good  9-room  house,  3  barns, 
granary,  chicken  house;  10  miles  from  city 
limits;  on  State  road;  $6,000;  owner.  H.  R. 
JENNINGS,  304  Merriman  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  largest  poultry  farms 
and  hatchery  in  South  Jersey;  25,000  square 
feet  floor  space,  32,000-egg  incubator  capacity, 
12,000  brooding  capacity,  30  acres  of  land;  all 
in  the  limits  of  a  city  of  20,000  people;  4,000 
hens  will  go  with  place  if  sold  quick;  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  selling;  can  be  bought  for  the  value  of 
land.  ADA'ERTISER  3637,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


60-ACRE  farm  on  New  York  and  Albany  State 
highway;  spring,  brook  and  village  water. 
S.  C.  BISHOP,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  to  buy  a  small  poultry  farm  near  a 
good  town  in  New  York  State;  good  dwelling 
house;  price  must  be  reasonable;  give  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3649,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  estate  and  poultry  farm;  wonderful 
modern  home,  every  convenience,  well  equipped 
poultry  buildings,  two  large  laying  houses  and 
brooder  house,  garages  and  colony  houses;  all 
electric  lighted  and  running  water,  automatic 
system;  32  acres  best  soil,  well  drained;  500 
chickens,  cow  and  mule,  also  ton  truck;  best 
market;  one  mile  from  station,  two  miles  from 
Mt.  Holly;  good  roads,  long  frontage;  $6,000 
cash  required,  two-thirds  on  mortgages;  no 
agents,  deal  direct  with  owner.  HENRY  RAU, 
Box  174,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  432. 
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mi  TPOISJ  AND  GET  OUR  sensa- 

LJ  \u  L  KJly  TIONAL,  liberal  offer 

. . . .  Learn  all  about  this  greatest  profit-making  American 
Separator  ever  built!  Find  out  why  it  is  so  superior  that 

97  out  of  every  100  who  try  it,  keep  it! 

Experienced  users  say  it  is  the  closest  skimmin 


easiest  turning, 

and  handiest  separator  of  all  Letters  pour  in  daily  telling  of  skim¬ 
ming  records  smashed,  highest  testing  cream,  amazing  increase  in 
profits ,  and  a  saving  of  time  and  labor  never  before  thought  possible. 


SEPARATOR 


New,  light  weight  Bowl  in  the  L.  S.  American  a  perfect  wonder  of 
closer  skimming  and  easier  cleaning.  Skimming  discs  are  noivrustable 
and  interchangeable.  Made  of  special  alloy  to  which  cream  doesn’t 
stick.  Bowl  flushes  out  perfectly — getting  cream  to  the  last  drop.  New 
gears,  like  those  in  a  $5,000  automobile  mean  far  easier  turning. 
Adjustable  Cream  Pail  Shelf — Audible  Speed  Indicator — convenient 
height  Crank —  and  many  more  advanced  features  are  all  explained 
in  our  new,  illustrated  40-page  catalog. 

Sent  Freight  Prepaid  on  30-day  Trial 

This  long  lasting,  greater  profit  making  Separator  is  sent  on  absolute 
trial,  delivered  free  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  Prompt  shipment  from  many 
convenient  shipping  points.  Compare  the  American  with  any  or  all 
others.  If  it  is  not  the  best — send  it  back  and  we  pay  return  freight. 
You  will  never  know  how  much  a  modern  separator  can  earn  and 
save  unless  you  try  the  American. 

FACTORY  PRICES  Liw  $X*3°  MoSk 

You  get  the  saving  of  three  important  economies — (1)  Selling  direct  at  rock- 
bottom  prices,  (2)  Specialized  manufacturing,  (3)  Big  production.  Users  say 
they  saved  $15  to  $60,  and  got  a  better  separator.  Seven  sizes — 125  pounds  per 
hour  to  large,  easy-turning  850  pound  size. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Tells  all  about  the  New  American;  its  many  vast  improvements;  our  Guar¬ 
antee  Registry  Service;  our  sensational,  low,  factory-to-you  prices;  our  easy 
payment  plan, —  and  our  extra  liberal  freight  prepaid  trial  offer.  Send  coupon  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  28N2,  1929  West  43rd  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  Dept.  28N2,  gBainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Bowl  accessible  for 
cleaning  without 
removing  tank 


Cream  Tray  adjust * 
able  for  any  size 
cream  pail 


Skimming  discs  are 
non-rustable  and 
interchangeable 


Audible  Speed  In* 
dicator  insures 
uniform  cream 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


American  Separator 
Chicago,  III.,  o: 


'2,  1929  W.  43rd  Street, 
ainbridge,  N.  Y. 


;C  550  lbs., 

)  a 

,deVs..Aom 

3  large  eas> 
e>..$2.30  to 

;ightptePal'J 


/vmef'lcaU, 


CATA 

i  LOG 


Address 


iPlease  print,  name  and  address) 
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The  Brook  in  the  Woodland 


P  OW  E  R 

WHEN 

YOU 

WANT  IT 

Power  when  you  want  it — the  energy  to  haul  you  out  of  snow,  the  force  to  pull  you  out 
of  mud  holes  —  the  grip  on  wet  and  icy  streets  to  keep  you  going  safely,  surely,  swiftly. 
On  curves,  corners  and  rough  roads,  where  most  of  the  perils  of  motoring  occur — have 
power  when  you  want  it.  Install  the  greatest  differential  development  in  the  history  of 
the  automobile — the  Scurlock  Differential  Gears— adaptable  to  all  makes  of  cars,  imme¬ 
diately  available  for  CHEVROLETS,  FORDS  (Model  T)  and  PONTIACS. 


DlffCRCNTIAL-  GEARS 


Save  Wear  On  Tires 
Eliminate  Side  Sway 
Prevent  Wheel  Spinning 
Haul  You  Out  Of  Snow 


Patents  Pending 


Haul 


Save  Chains 
Minimize  Skidding 
Equalize  Brake  Action 
You  Out  Of  Soft  Spots 


Deliver  Power  When  You  Want  It 


Interchangeable 


Scurlock  Differential  Gears 
FORD  (. Model  T) 


With  The  Standard  Parts  In 
$13,50  per  set 

Drive  a  Scurlock  equipped 
car  in  snow  or  on  ice,  in 
mud,  soft  sand  or  smooth 
wet  asphalt  and  satisfy 
yourself  as  to  its  superior 
performance.  To  ride 
is  to  buy. 


Your  Car 


Scurlock  Differential  Gears 
CHEVROLET  and  PONTIAC 


Your  Local  Garage  or  Service  Station  Can  Supply  You 


Peerless  Auto  Parts  Company 
261*263  Central  Avenue 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

W.  Bergman  Company 
Buffalo  Bearing  &  Parts  Company 
Oak  and  Eagle  Streets 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Rochester  Auto  Parts,  Inc. 
Culver  Road 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Syracuse  Auto  Parts,  Inc. 
1005  Genesee  Street 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Utica  Gear  &  Auto  Parts  Corp. 
507  John  Street 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


MANNING,  MAXWELL  &  MOORE,  INC 

100  East  42nd  Street.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


532  So.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Plant  —  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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Goose  Raising,  for  the  New  York  Farmer 


IIEKE  has  always  seemed  to  me  a 
good  reason  for  almost  everything, 
but  I  could  never  understand  just 
why  more  farmers  and  farmers’ 
wives  do  not  raise  geese.  Most  of 
us  who  live  on  the  average  farm 
have  a  place  where  these  stately  birds  can  be  bred 
at  a  fair  profit;  and  while  the  scientific  people  are 
casting  about  for  a  cure  for  blackhead  in  turkeys, 
we  who  are  impatient  as  to  the  results,  may  well 
turn  our  attention  to  the  geese. 

In  the  first  place  geese  require  less  care  than  most 
other  poultry;  they  will  gain  the  largest  part  of 
their  living  in  the  fields  for  seven  months  at  least 
through  the  year,  and  when  they  must  be  fed  at  all 
they  only  ask  for  the  cheapest  and  coarsest  food 
raised,  such  as  corn  and  oats  and  some  form  of 
green  food,  which  is 
easy  to  supply.  Where 
Alfalfa  is  produced  the 
birds  will  more  than 
half  live  off  the  fihe 
leaves  and  stems,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  best 
of  goose  feeds  for  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  One  of  the 
mistakes  in  goose  rais¬ 
ing  is  too  heavy  feed¬ 
ing  through  the  Winter, 
especially  of  corn  or 
other  heating  grains, 
which  often  render  the 
birds  useless  as  breed¬ 
ers,  simply  because  they 
are  too  fat  and  lazy  to 
mate  and  lay  strong  fer¬ 
tile  eggs. 

We  have  always 
raised  a  flock  of  geese, 
and  never  has  there 
been  a  season  when  we 
have  given  them  reason¬ 
able  care  that  we  have 
not  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  maturity  a  large 
flock,  and  usually  about 
all  that  were  hatched. 

The  goslings  grow 
rapidly,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  are  ready  to  turn 
on  the  stubble  after 
haying,  w  here  they 
practically  live  on  the 
new  growth ;  but  we 
feed  them  twice  daily 
in  addition  to  what  they 
pick,  which  keeps  them 
growing,  and  then  to¬ 
ward  Fall  we  give  those 
intended  for  market 
more  feed,  especially 
corn,  but  always  select 
the  breeders  first,  and 
put  them  in  a  separate 
field,  where  oats  and 
grass  are  the  staple 
feeds  given. 

When  I  was  a  boy  of 
14  1  went  to  work  on  a 
farm.  There  was  an  old 
woman  there,  who  had 

four  geese.  From  this  pen  she  showed  me  what 
could  be  done  with  geese,  and  the  commonest  of  all 
geese  at  that.  The  gander  was  pure  white  while  the 
females  were  mostly  gray  with  white  underbody.  It 
fell  my  lot  to  feed  and  tend  these  birds,  and  the 
only  feed  I  was  allowed  to  give  them  through  the 
Winter  was  a  forkful  of  hay  and  a  bucket  of  oats. 
They  never  were  watered  from  Fall  till  Spring,  and 
had  the  shelter  of  the  farm  machinery,  usually  the 
lumber  wagon,  but  when  the  middle  of  March  re¬ 
turned  there  was  a  revival  of  voices  (long  since  si¬ 
lent)  as  the  gander  stood  guard  over  the  building  of 
new  nests  which  were  located  in  barrels  laid  on 
their  sides  under  the  big  sheds  where  the  sheep  and 
cattle  ran  through  the  daytime. 

I  was  intensely  interested  in  these  geese,  not 
simply  because  they  were  geese,  but  because  I  had 
an  inborn  desire  to  handle  live  animals,  birds  or 
whatnot,  so  long  as  they  carried  fur  or  feathers,  and 
happily  I  still  cling  to  that  notion.  In  due  course 
the  eggs  began  to  arrive  and  the  old  lady  was  al¬ 
ways  on  the  spot  early  each  morning  to  pick  them 
up  before  they  might  have  become  chilled.  The 


geese  were  allowed  to  sit  and  raise  their  second 
brood,  and  from  these  three  females  she  succeeded 
in  raising  about  50  goslings,  all  as  fine  and  fat  as 
could  be  desired,  and  this,  too,  with  but  little  care 
and  feed.  It  was  my .  attention  to  this  flock  that 
taught  me  the  early  lessons  in  goose  raising,  and 
since  then  I  have  seldom  been  without  them. 

Having  made  a  pretty  careful  study  of  the  breeds 
and  crosses  over  a  long  term  of  years,  and  having 
bred  all  varieties,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  birds  for  the  market  (which  is  around 
Christmas  time)  are  obtained  from  the  following 
crosses;  First  we  mate  a  White  Chinese  gander 
with  a  Toulouse  goose.  From  this  mating  we  save 
the  females,  which  are  half  China  and  half  Toulouse. 
This  gives  us  a  fairly  large  body  usually  nearly 
white,  but  sometimes  gray  or  spotted;  we  like  the 
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A  Twelve-year-old  Trio  of  Purebred  Toulouse  Geese.  Fig.  168 
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A  Typical  Pair  of  Purebred  White  Chinese  Geese.  Fig.  169 


nearly  all  white  geese  the  best.  This  cross  produces 
the  best  layer  of  all  the  breeds  and  crosses,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  African,  which  is  a 
little  heavier,  but  lays  fewer  eggs.  We  then  mate 
these  half-bred  geese  with  a  purebred  Embden 
gander. 

The  resulting  goslings  are  therefore  three-fourths 
blood  of  the  large  varieties  and  one-fourth  of  the 
smaller  or  China,  which  is  by  far  the  banner  egg 
producer  of  the  goose  family.  Once  you  have  a 
mated  pen  you  need  not  change  them  for  many 
years,  and  the  older  they  get  the  better  they  breed 
and  the  stronger  are  the  goslings.  We  have  had 
geese  18  years  old  laying  as  heavily  as  when  young¬ 
er,  and  we  have  authentic  accounts  of  geese  pro¬ 
ducing  when  30  years  of  age.  Wild  geese  are  said 
to  live  50  or  more  years,  and  we  know  all  the  goose 
family  are  very  long-lived,  which  is  a  point  in  their 
favoi*,  since  we  do  not  need  to  change  the  matings 
very,  often,  once  they  are  well  mated. 

Geese  are  polygamous,  and  a  gander  usually  will 
mate  with  several  geese ;  however  he  always  has  his 
favorite  female  over  which  he  stands  guard,  but 


will  mate  with  his  remaining  wives  through  the 
period  of  egg  production,  after  which  he  deserts 
them  and  clings  to  his  own  mate. 

If  one  is  breeding  the  cross  above  mentioned  I 
would  advise  not  over  three  females  to  one  gander, 
but  where  a  White  Chinese  or  an  African  gander 
is  used  one  may  mate  as  many  as  five  geese  and 
get  a  good  per  cent  of  fertile  eggs. 

To  succeed  with  geese  you  must  study  your  in¬ 
dividual  birds,  and  if  you  find  one  which  does  not 
mate  readily  except  with  a  single  goose  discard  him 
and  replace  with  another.  Likewise  you  may  have 
a  goose  that  is  a  non-layer,  that*  is,  produces  but 
few  eggs.  Discard  her  also,  and  in  this  way  build  up 
the  flock,  however  small  until  you  have  a  flock  head 
er,  and  geese  that  lay  well  and  give  you  fertile  eggs. 

The  trio  of  Toulouse  shown  in  Fig.  1G8  (those  in 

the  foreground)  are  12 
years  old.  They  are  the 
largest  specimens  of  the 
breed  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  are  wonderful 
layers,  but  being  so 
large  sometimes  the 
eggs  are  apt  to  be  in¬ 
fertile,  especially  so  if 
too  much  corn  is  given 
through  the  Winter  or 
early  in  Spring.  We  still 
adhere  to  the  old  lady's 
notion  that  oats  ai’e  the 
best  feed  for  laying 
geese,  but  always  give 
in  addition  to  this  a  dry 
mash,  same  as  for  lay¬ 
ing  hens,  and  especially 
add  plenty  of  meat 
scrap  when  you  wish 
the  geese  to  start  lay¬ 
ing.  The  meat  stimu¬ 
lates  egg  production  and 
gives  us 
lings  than 
meat  scrap  is  given. 

We  feed  cabbage  or 
any  vegetables,  such  as 
carrots,  beets,  turnips, 
etc.,  that  remain  in  the 
cellar  toward  Spring, 
and  shake  up  the  Al¬ 
falfa  from  the  barn 
floor  and  give  them  an 
abundance  of  this ;  add 
oyster  shell,  especially 
in  the  first  part  of  the 
laying  season,  before 
the  geese  can  get  to  the 
ground,  after  which 
they  will  find  enough 
shell  material  in  the 
dirt  to  give  the  eggs  a 
proper  shell  covering. 

Your  geese  should  not 
start  laying  before  the 
middle  of  March,  as  you 
will  then  have  plenty 
of  time  to  get  two  lit¬ 
ters  of  eggs  from  each 
goose,  and  this  is 
enough  for  one  season. 
The  cross  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  will  average  25  eggs  each  to  a  litter  and 
often  30  or  more.  Since  the  goslings  are  not  as  a 
rule  sold  until  the  holidays  there  is  plenty  of  time  to 
mature  the  younger  broods  and  get  them  fat  for 
killing.  There  is  a  market  for  young  geese  at  three 
or  four  months  of  age,  but  we  have  never  raised 
them  for  this  trade,  so  cannot  give  any  information 
regarding  this  branch  of  the  industry. 

It  is  easy  to  regulate  the  time  of  laying,  as  the 
females  will  make  their  nests  any  time  between 
January  and  April,  depending  upon  the  feed  given. 
As  soon  as  we  begin  with  the  dry  mash  and  meat 
scrap  they  invariably  start  to  lay  within  10  days  or 
so,  but  in  our  North  Country  climate  it  is  advisable 
to  keep  them  back  until  not  earlier  than  March  15. 

Aside  from  the  market  branch  of  goose  raising 
there  is  always  a  ready  demand  for  good  breeding 
stock  of  all  the  purebred  varieties,  and  anyone  so 
situated  as  to  raise  a  flock  can  make  money  selling- 
breeders,  of  which  of  course  the  old  ones — two  to 
four  years — are  most  valuable,  therefore  command 
better  prices,  but  young  geese  will  lay  well  the  first 
year,  and  that  is  the  class  of  stock  usually  offered  in 
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the  Fall.  Those  who  have  fully  mature  breeders  of 
good  quality  and  properly  mated  do  not  feel  disposed 
to  discard  them  unless  there  is  some  good  reason 
for  doing'  so. 

The  feathers,  too,  are  a  considerable  item ;  we 
usually  pick  our  geese  after  they  have  gained  in 
flesh  when  the  laying  season  is  over,  but  we  only 
pick  them  once  each  season,  preferably  in  midsum¬ 
mer  or  at  a  time  when  we  note  the  feathers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  drop.  Thus  we  save  those  which  would 
otherwise  go  to  waste,  but  we  don't  advise  the 
wholesale  picking  of  live  geese  which  are  to  be  re¬ 
tained  as  breeders. 

The  Toulouse  is  a  wonderful  bird ;  large,  good 
layers  and  rapid  growers,  but  they  are  too  heavy  to 
properly  incubate  a  clutch  of  eggs,  usually  breaking 
most  of  them  and,  spoiling  the  remaining  few.  The 
crossbred  females  are  not  so  large  and  heavy,  and 
are  therefore  good  sitters  and  mothers,  .  and  the 
White  Chinese  are  to  be  especially  recommended  for 
this  purpose. 

The  beautiful  Embdens,  pure  white  in  color  and 
stately  of  carriage,  are  perhaps  rated  as  the  best 
market  geese,  since  they  dress  a  fine  golden  color, 
and  do  not  show  the  dark  pin  feathers  like  some 
of  the  colored  varieties,  but  the  Embdens  are  the 
poorest  layers  of  all  the  geese  (so  goes  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  at  least).  For  that  reason  we  prefer  to 
use  the  ganders  of  this  variety  only  when  making 
the  cross. 

The  African  is  another  large  stately,  swan-like 
breed,  and  are  excellent  layers,  but  the  featheis  are 
decidedly  short  and  hard  to  pluck  when  dressing, 
and  the  geese  as  a  breed  are  like  the  Chinese  al¬ 
ways  very  noisy,  which  is  a  drawback  to  those  who 
do  not  care  for  goose  music.  Personally  I  like  to 
hear  them,  and  the  louder  they  squawk  the  bettei 
I  like  them,  but  we  are  not  all  constituted  alike. 

We  ’'°lieve  that  there  is  more  money  and  far  less 
labor.  raising  geese  for  market  than  in  any  other 
branch **of  the  poultry  business,  and  the  outlay  for 
a  start  is  indeed  small.  willet  RANDALL. 


Quality  and  Surplus  and  Other  Things 

(  6  T  LL  *take  two  bushels  of  your  A  grade  apples,” 

1  said  I,  after  a  neighboring  grower  had  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  had  two  kinds  of  apples,  his  best  at 
$2  a  bushel,  and  the  others  at  $1.50.  The  apples  ar¬ 
rived  while  I  w7as  at  work,  and  were  deposited  in 
the  vegetable  cellar,  where  I  found  them  w7hen  I  ar¬ 
rived  home.  To  say  the  least,  I  was  disappointed. 
A  fair  sample  of  the  apples  is  shown  at  the  left  of 
the  accompanying  picture  alongside  of  two  western 
apples  which  were  displayed  in  one  of  the  village 
stores. 

The  apples  were  small,  scabby,  poorly  colored,  with 
a  few  worm  holes,  and  I  bought  them  for  A  giade. 
Now  the  grower  who  sold  me  the  apples  is  a  friend, 
and  I  know  him  to  be  honest.  Why  had  I  received 
these  two  bushels  of  apples  that  should  have  been 
marked  “unclassified”  when  I  had  supposed  I  was 
buying  A  grade? 

Finally  I  w7as  able  to  find  the  solution  to  the 
problem.  The  grower  was  not  dishonest.  He  had 
not  deliberately  sold  me  something  different  from 
wb  it  had  been  ordered.  He  thought  he  teas  selling 
A  grade  apples. 

The  crop  for  the  year  had  been  poor.  The  trees 
were  sprayed  once  early  in  the  season,  and  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  go.  The  apples  sold  me  were  the  best  on 
the  trees,  which  was  the  standard  the  grower  went 
by,  an  entirely  different  standard  than  I,  the  con¬ 
sumer,  understood.  This  grower  had  a  different  A 
grade  each  year  according  to  how  good  the  crop  was, 
and  I  happened  to  buy  in  an  “off  year.”  There  is  a 
little  moral  to  this  story  and  it  is:  The  crop  of  to¬ 
day  to  be  sold  at  a  profit  to  the  producer  must  meet 
a  definite  standard  year  after  year,  if  not  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  look  elsewhere  for  his  supplies.  My  mis¬ 
understanding  with  my  grower  friend  was  just  in 
the  way  we  looked  at  the  grading.  He  lost,  however, 
for  he  has  lost  a  customer.  Next  year  I  buy  else¬ 
where. 

WHY  A  SURPLUS? — We  hear  so  much  about  this 
“surplus,”  how  it  sets  prices,  etc.  It  is  a  cure  for 
all  ills,  and  the  cause  of  all  evils,  according  to  some 
of  the  farm  leaders,  and  agricultural  experts.  Re¬ 
cently  a  so-called  expert  and  dirt  farmer  in  ad¬ 
dressing  a  countrywide  farm  meeting  said,  “The 
present  unfavorable  agricultural  conditions  are  due 
to  an  overproduction  of  foodstuffs,  and  the  only  real 
remedy  is  decreasing  production  until  supply  and 
demand  are  more  evenly  balanced.”  Now,  what  does 
that  all  mean?  After  attending  a  meeting  and  hear¬ 
ing  all  this  eloquence  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it? 
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First,  what  should  we  grow  less  of,  if  there  is  such 
an  overproduction,  and  finally,  who  is  to  stop  grow¬ 
ing  these  farm  crops?  The  expert  won’t  answer,  so 
we  all  go  home  and  continue  to  do  just  as  we  have 
before  and  prices  stay  the  same.  And  about  this 
“over-production,”  what  do  we  have  too  much  of? 
Is  it  apples  or  potatoes  or  cannery  crops  or  muck 
crops?  Yes,  you  say  it’s  all  of  these.  But  we  answer, 
how  can  it  be  when  these  same  products  are  shipped 
into  the  smallest  hamlet  in  New  York  State,  from  as 
far  away  as  California  and  Florida? 

Let’s  change  this  word  “over-production”  to  “com¬ 
petition.”  The  local  potato  grower  finds  Maine  and 
Wisconsin  potatoes  in  the  village  stores,  the  muck 
crops  are  supplanted  by  imported  lettuce,  celery  and 
spinach,  which  also  compete  with  the  canned  crops 
grown  in  this  State.  The  apples  are  placed  along¬ 
side  of  the  western  apples  and  looks  sell  the  im¬ 
ported  product.  Is  there  an  over-production?  Yes, 
of  inferior  products.  We  might  just  as  well  face  the 
facts.  And  it  is  not  just  one  crop  competing  with  a 
similar  crop,  but  oranges  replace  apples  and  fresh 
vegetables  replace  canned  goods,  etc. 

Recently  we  visited  the  only  haberdashery  in  a 
small  village  and  we  found  business  was  slow.  The 
proprietor  said  it  was  “rotten.”  “Do  you  advertise 
in  your  local  paper?”  we  asked.  “No,”  was  the  reply. 
“I’m  the  only  store  of  this  kind  in  town.”  We 
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looked  over  the  local  paper  and  found  six  automo¬ 
biles  advertised,  as  well  as  four  radios,  two  electric 
lighting  systems,  etc.  Did  that  merchant  have  any 
competition?  Yes  sir,  real  competition,  for  people 
nowadays  will  wear  their  clothes  longer  in  order  to 
have  a  car  and  a  radio.  This  merchant  will  have  to 
wake  up  or  he  will  be  out  of  business.  And  the  same 
holds  good  with  the  farm  products.  People  will  eat 
less  in  order  to  be  able  to  purchase  the  articles  that 
attract  the  eye.  The  answer  to  all  this  is  of  course 
to  make  the  farm  products  attractive.  The  western 
apple  man  and  vegetable  grower  has  awakened  to 
this  fact  and  these  crops  are  being  sold  in  every 
hamlet  in  the  country.  The  quality  is  fine  and  the 
article  is  packed  right. 

THE  SMALL  TOWN  MARKET. — And  here  again 
we  can  learn  a  lesson.  How  much  study  of  this 
small  town  market  has  the  New  York  State  producer 
made?  Wouldn’t  it  be  worth  while  to  market  a  few 
local  crops  through  the  small  towns,  if  it  pays 
Pacific  Coast  farmers  to  grade,  pack  and  ship  the 
same  crops  3,000  miles  or  more? 

It  has  been  customary  for  the  local  grower  to 
raise  a  bumper  crop,  and  there  his  responsibility 
ended.  Someone  else  had  to  put  that  product  in  a 
form  so  the  consumer  would  buy.  In  this  transac¬ 
tion  the  farmer  received  one-third  of  the  selling 
price,  hence  the  term,  the  35-cent  dollar.  Now  if 
there  is  a  surplus,  why  can’t  the  grower  spend  more 
of  his  time  putting  his  crop  in  a  perfect  condition? 
Market  less,  but  have  it  better  quality.  People 
nowadays  are  willing  to  pay,  but  they  want  con¬ 
venience  and  quality.  Visit  any  grocer.  Watch  the 
farm  women  buy.  The  housewife  asks  for  rolled 
oats.  “Bulk?”  the  grocer  asks.  No,  of  course  not, 
she  wants  a  package  even  though  it  costs  more,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  macaroni  and  rice  and  a  dozen 
other  items.  Is  it  any  different  with  the  farm 
products? 

While  I  was  watching  the  grocer  lay  out  the 
packages  for  a  farm  housewife,  the  manager  of  a 
milk  plant  came  in  and  selected  six  western  apples 
from  a  box.  The  price  was  29  cents.  There  were'New 
York  State  apples  on  display  but  they  were  passed 
by.  I  selected  two  of  the  western  apples  myself  and 
they  are  pictured  alongside  of  my  A  grade  New 
York  State  apples  in  the  picture.  The  two  piles 
cost  nearly  the  same,  yet  the  average  buyer  today 
will  take  the  two  apples  instead  of  the  five. 

A  news  item  from  Indiana  speaks  about  “stylish 
apples”  and  tells  of  a  study  being  made  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  and  colors  of  fruit  most  acceptable  to  the 
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public.  The  red  apple  predominates  for  eating,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  committee  in  charge.  The  New  York 
State  Vegetable  Growers,  at  their  annual  meeting, 
in  the  discussion  of  celery  said  that  the  local  prod¬ 
uct  is  better  than  the  California  crop,  but  it  “is  not 
graded  as  well.”  In  a  recent  issue  of  The  It.  N.-Y., 
the  Williamson  growers  gave  out  a  real  piece  of 
news  when  they  said,  “We  make  a  mistake  as  grow¬ 
ers,  after  selecting  the  best  kind  of  seed,  spending- 
big  money  for  fertilizer,  preparing  our  land  well, 
and  then  spoiling  it  by  neglecting  our  pack.”  Some 
New  York  State  growers  are  waking  up.  Will  the 
general  uprising  come  before  it  is  too  late? 

And  in  conclusion,  how  about  this  small  town  mar¬ 
ket?  Locally  I  have  seen  growers  ship  green  peas 
to  New  York  City  and  receive  a  dollar  a  bushel  or 
about  50  cents  less  than  it  cost  to  grow,  pick  and 
market  the  product,  when  right  here  in  our  own 
community  peas  were  selling  for  $2  a  bushel  and 
few  growers  wanting  to  bother  with  the  local  mar¬ 
ket.  If  this  is  true  in  the  heart  of  the  growing  sec¬ 
tion,  how  about  the  thousand  and  one  other  villages 
in  the  State?  Do  they  get  any  peas  at  all? 

I  have  always  had  an  idea  that  New  York  State 
growers  ought  to  supply  its  own  villages  with  farm, 
produce.  Years  ago  it  was  hard  to  do,  for  there 
was  only  rail  transportation  to  depend  upon,  and  the 
short  haul  rates  ate  up  the  profits.  I  can  remember 
shipping  35  bushels  of  pears,  a  hundred  miles  into 
a  community  where  no  pears  were  grown.  I  just 
“broke  even”  however,  as  the  express  charges  were 
80  cents  per  bushel,  and  deducting  this  amount  from 
the  $2  received  netted  but  a  fair  return  for  the 
grower.  We  ha\e  had  Statewide  co-operatives  for 
vegetables  and  fruits,  but  they  have  been  busy  ship¬ 
ping  by  the  carload  to  the  big  city  markets,  hence 
the  small  town  has  been  neglected  and  the  western 
and  southern  growers  have  monopolized  these  mar¬ 
kets  up  to  the  present. 

I  have  had  a  sort  of  crazy  idea  that  there  was  a 
method  by  which  these  little  communities  could  be 
supplied.  In  Ontario  County  this  year  potatoes  were 
loaded  on  trucks  and  cars  at  80  cents  per  bushel. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  miles  away,  in  our  Oneida 
County  community,  potatoes  were  sold  for  $1.50.  Can 
potatoes  be  moved  by  truck,  120  miles  at  a  profit  to 
anyone  when  there  is  70  cents  per  bushel  leeway? 
Could  the  grower  secure  some  of  this  difference?  I 
believe  he  could  by  forming  a  little  local  association 
with  a  few  of  his  neighbors,  loading  potatoes  (or 
other  crops)  on  trucks  and  delivering  to  communities 
where  the  crop  is  needed. 

Perhaps  this  would  not  return  a  great  profit  the 
first  year,  but  the  idea  is  to  continue  year  after 
year  delivering  to  the  same  group  of  communities 
and  creating  good  will  and  an  ever  growing  market. 

Today  Maine  and  Wisconsin  potatoes  are  being 
sold  in  this  community.  Why  not  New  York  pota¬ 
toes  grown  a  hundred  miles  away?  If  the  grower 
will  assist  in  marketing  in  this  way  he  will  produce 
less,  for  he  won’t  have  as  much  time  on  his  hands 
and  that  troublesome  “surplus”  disappears. 

A  crazy  idea?  Perhaps.  One  of  the  best  combi¬ 
nations  I  know  of  is  a  farm  where  three  brothers 
work  together.  One  is  constantly  on  the  road  selling 
the  stuff,  the  other  two  grow.  They  all  make  a  fine 
living.  They  are  selling  in  some  small  towns.  Let’s 
lose  these  bugaboos,  “surplus”  and  “over-production,” 
by  substituting  “quality  products”  and  “orderly  mar¬ 
keting.”  And  let’s  not  forget  the  small  town  market. 

T.  T.  J. 


Apple  Varieties 

What  is  the  best  apple  tree  to  plant  in  this  part  of 
New  York  State?  I  want  trees  that  will  give  quick  re¬ 
turns.  How  would  Golden  Delicious  and  Starking  do? 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  B.  K. 

OU  are  located  a  little  far  south  for  production 
of  the  finest  McIntosh,  yet  you  have  sufficient 
altitude  to  compensate  in  part,  so  that  you  would  be 
making  a  mistake  in  overlooking  McIntosh.  Golden 
Delicious  is  of  questionable  value  with  you.  It  is 
adapted  to  more  southern  regions,  and  although  of 
excellent  quality  it  cannot  be  strongly  recommended 
for  your  conditions.  Starking,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  If  you  desire  a  succession 
of  fruit,  you  should  consider  Wealthy  and  possibly 
Rome  Beauty,  as  well. 

If  you  want  only  one  variety  you  will  not  go  far 
wrong  to  plant  McIntosh.  If  you  desire  more  than 
one,  you  will  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  in  "selecting 
from  those  that  have  been  mentioned.  H.  b.  t. 


The  use  of  raisins  by  bakers  is  said  to  have  in¬ 
creased  about  30  per  cent  during  the  year,  more 
raisin  bread  and  raisin  pie  being  consumed. 
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Building  a  Brooder  House 

BROODER-HOUSE  is  simply  a  house  in  which 
chickens  may  be  kept  until  old  enough  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  artificial  heat-  It  may  be  large  or  small, 
expensive  or  cheap,  and  calling  it  a  brooder-house 
does  not  necessitate  any  particular  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  On  the  farm  there  may  be  unused  buildings 
that  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  small  chicks 
without  much  additional  expense,  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  brooder-house  must  be  supplied 
with  a  stove  of  some  kind,  and  that  fires,  even  in 
stoves,  sometimes  get  out  of  bounds.  For  the  safety 
of  other  farm  buildings,  it  is  better  when  possible  to 
have  the  heated  brooder-house  so  far  distant  from 
them  that  its  burning  would  not  endanger  more  im¬ 
portant  structures.  For  this,  among  other  reasons, 
the  so-called  colony  brooder-house  is  the  best  for 
the  farm. 

The  farm  possesses  one  advantage  over  the  village 
poultry  plant  that  should  be  made  use  of;  that  is  a 
practically  unlimited  amount  of  land  which  may  be 
used.  The  small  plant  must  combat 
diseases  that  the  farm  should  not 
know,  diseases  due  to  long  use  of  a 
small  area  over  which  old  or  young 
fowls  must  run.  With  small,  portable 
brooder-houses,  chicks  need  not  be 
reared  year  after  year  upon  the  same 
ground,  ground  infested  by  all  the 
parasites  that  find  young  chickens  de¬ 
sirable  hosts.  A  building  light  enough 
to  be  moved  by  a  team  over  meadows 
need  not  remain  in  one  place  for  more 
than  a  year  or  two  at  a  time ;  it  can 
travel  from  meadow  to  orchard,  from 
orchard  to  cornfield,  as  often  as  the 
owner  wishes  it  to  be  moved.  All  that 
is  required  is  that  it  be  so  built  that 
moving  will  not  rack  it  and  that  a 
team  will  not  find  it  too  heavy  a  load. 

It  is  surprising  how  heavy  an  appar¬ 
ently  light  building  proves  to  be  when 
it  is  attempted  to  change  its  location 
in  the  Summer  time  on  bare  ground. 

It  is  better,  therefore,  to  move  the  col¬ 
ony  buildings  while  the  ground  is 
frozen  and  perhaps  covered  by  snow. 

Having  brooder-houses  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  dwelling  does  add  to 
the  labor  of  caring  for  their  occupants, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  hence  the 
temptation  to  keep  them  too  long  in  the 
same  places  near  the  house  and  barn. 

There  is  the  greater  danger,  too,  of 
theft  and  marauding  animals  if  the 
chicks  are  out  of  sight  from  the  home 
buildings.  The  former  disadvantage 
may  in  great  measure  be  overcome  if 
hopper  feeding  is  practiced  and  the 
new  method  of  all-mash  feeding,  if  it 
proves  practicable  and  desirable  after 
a  longer  period  of  trial  under  actual 
farm  conditions,  may  go  far  toward 
making  distance  rearing  of  chicks 
feasible.  Hawks  will  get  more  chicks  if  they  do  not 
have  to  go  near  to  farm  buildings  for  their  victims, 
and  foxes  and  other  poultry-loving  animals,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  cat,  also  like  to  keep 
away  from  the  human  defenders  of  the  poultry  yard. 
Chicles  soon  learn  to  hide  if  possible  from  their 
enemies  in  the  air,  and  a  cornfield  affords  them  con¬ 
siderable  opportunity  to  do  this.  After  the  chicks 
have  reached  a  flying  age,  the  lower  entrances  to 
their  brooder  may  be  kept  closed  and  openings  high¬ 
er  up  made  for  their  use ;  this  affords  some  protec¬ 
tion  at  night  from  poultry  hungry  animals  without 
wings.  Against  human  thieves,  about  the  only  pro¬ 
tection  is  strong  doors  that  can  be  locked  at  night. 
It  is  impossible,  of  course,  so  to  fasten  a  door  that 
it  cannot  be  forced  open,  but  chicken  thieves,  like 
other  thieves,  prefer  to  find  their  loot  where  force 
will  not  have  to  be  used,  and  most  of  them  under¬ 
stand  that  forcible  breaking  into  a  building  is  a 
more  serious  offense  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  than 
merely  entering  one  that  is  not  protected  by  locks. 

If  a  brooder-house  is  to  be  built  from  the  ground 
up,  the  question  of  size  at  once  enters  into  the  cal¬ 
culations.  It  may  be  assumed  that  a  building  that 
will  accommodate  at  least  300  young  chicks  will  be 
wanted.  More  than  that  may  be  kept  together  of 
course ;  brooder-stove  makers  advertise  stoves  of 
1,000-chick  capacity.  No  doubt  heat  for  1,000  chicks 
may  be  furnished  easily  enough,  but  flocks  of  not 
over  300  will  do  better  than  larger  ones.  The  greater 
the  number  the  more  intense  the  competition  for 
heat  and  food  and  the  less  the  chance  that  the  weak¬ 


er  ones  of  the  flock  will  have  to  get  their  full  share 
of  the  brooder's  advantages.  Sorting  will  help  here, 
putting  chicks  of  about  the  same  size  together,  and 
here,  too,  comes  the  advantage  of  having  one’s  flocks 
of  the  same  age.  If  there  is  more  than  a  few  days 
difference  in  the  ages  of  the  members  of  a  single 
flock,  the  youngest  suffer  from  unfair  competition 
with  the  older  and  stronger  birds.  It  is  far  better 
to  have  from  250  to  300  chicks  from  the  same  hatch 
together  than  to  have  twice  that  number  of  mixed 
ages.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  build  a  brooder 
less  than  8  ft.  square  and  this,  with  a  medium-sized 
brooder  stove,  will  accommodate  a  flock  of  the  size 
above  mentioned.  A  building  8x12  ft.  in  size  is  still 
better,  and  one  Sxl4  ft.  that  can  be  divided  into  two 
rooms  while  the  chicks  are  small  is  better  yet. 
Having  a  heated  room  for  comfort  and  a  cooler  one 
for  exercise  comes  near  to  being  the  ideal  provision 
for  a  flock.  A  light  and  removable  partition  also  af¬ 
fords  greater  capacity  for  the  pullets  after  heat  has 
been  discarded  and  the  building  is  used  as  a  Summer 


colony  house  for  the  growing  stock,  as  is  usually  done. 

To  be  readily  moved,  a  building  should  have  skids 
for  a  foundation.  It  is  easy  to  frame  the  floor  joists 
into  2x6  or  2x8  timbers,  preferably  of  some  rot- 
resisting  wood  like  chestnut,  and  to  bevel  the 
slightly  extended  ends  of  these  timbers  to  make  run¬ 
ners  of  them.  The  brooder  should  be  high  enough 
to  permit  walking  about  inside  without  too  much 
stooping.  If  built  with  a  shed  roof,  the  most  simple 
style,  it  should  be  nearly  or  quite  7  ft.  high  in  front, 
perhaps  6  ft.  6  in.  will  do,  and  4  ft.  6  in.  high  in  the 
rear.  The  floor  should  be  of  light  matched  stuff, 
a  second  grade  of  matched  flooring  in  single  thick¬ 
ness  is  suitable.  Double  flooring  is  not  needed  if 
the  floor  is  airtight.  Matched  stuff  also  makes  the 
best  side  walls,  and  is  to  be  placed  vertically,  from 
sills  to  plates.  A  center  girth  stiffens  the  walls. 
Old  boards  from  other  buildings  may  as  well  be  used 
if  covered  outside  by  light  roofing  to  make  the  walls 
airtight,  but  such  boards  add  materially  to  the 
weight  of  the  brooder.  The  essential  thing,  however, 
is  that  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  brooder-house  be 
tight,  if  otherwise  waste  materials  can  be  used  in 
the  building,  well  and  good.  Good  carpenter  work 
is  more  necessary  than  new  materials ;  2x4  sticks 
make  all  framing  timbers  but  the  runners.  On  the 
farm  old  window  sash  will  usually  be  found.  Two 
double  sash  windows  in  front  give  all  the  light 
needed  and  these  may  be  hinged  at  the  top  to  swing 
outward  and  hook  for  ventilation.  The  lower  sash 
should  be  18  in.  above  the  floor  to  protect  the  chicks 
from  drafts.  The  door  may  most  conveniently  be 


placed  in  one  end  and  should  be  provided  with  a  lock 
that  it  will  require  some  force  to  break,  unless  the 
neighborhood  is  one  of  those  happy  ones  where 
thieves  are  unknown ;  a  rather  rare  thing  in  these 
days  of  automobile  trucks. 

Either  coal  or  oil-burning  brooder  stoves  are  now 
used  almost  exclusively  for  colony  brooders.  Earlier 
makes  of  oil  burners  did  not  give  heat  enough  for 
the  early  Spring  months,  but  they  have  now  been 
improved  until  they  may  be  used  at  any  season  if 
desired.  Coal,  however,  will  usually  be  found  cheap¬ 
est  and  most  satisfactory  on  the  farm  when  a  good 
grade  of  hard  coal  can  be  had.  The  size  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  maker  of  the  stove  should  be  used,  usually 
what  is  known  as  chestnut.  It  will  often  pay  to 
sift  the  coal  through  one  of  the  small  domestic  ash 
sifters  before  putting  it  into  the  stove;  this  gets 
rids  of  the  fine  stuff  that  quickly  makes  gas  and 
often  causes  explosions.  Brooder  stoves  are  one  of 
the  revolutionary  appliances  in  poultry-keeping. 
They  have  made  easy  the  rearing  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  chicks  together,  where  formerly 
from  50  to  75  were  considered  about 
all  that  could  be  kept  in  a  brooder 
heated  and  smoked  by  an  oil  lamp.  The 
experiences  of  20  years,  when  poultry- 
keepers  knelt  in  the  rain  trying  to  light 
a  lamp  and  get  it  to  burn  at  one  end  of 
a  3x6  ft.  brooder  now  seem  more  laugh¬ 
able  than  they  did  at  the  time  to  any 
but  an  onlooker.  The  steps  from  a 
broody  hen  to  a  modern  artificially 
heated  brooder-house  have  been  quickly 
taken  within  that  period  of  time,  but 
have  been  long  strides.  m.  b.  d. 


Itchy  Sheep 

HERE  must  Nbe  quite  a  few.  I 
have  replied  to  two  cases  direct, 
and  here  is  another,  so  I  will  ask  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  print  this  and  if  there  are 
more  they  will  have  what  I  know. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  B.  G.  P.,  in  the 
Adirondacks.  He  wants  to  enter  the 
“elementary  class.”  He  has  some  sheep 
pulling  and  rubbing  their  wool  until 
they  look  like  ragged  cotton  bats. 

I  wonder  if  western  sheep  brought 
in  to  the  East  started  scab?  They  are 
thoroughly  dipped  before  shipping,  but 
might  have  carried  some  nits.  Scab 
itch  is  caused  by  a  minute  insect  that 
burrows  under  the  skin.  It  is  similar 
to  the  itch  boys  had  long  ago.  Then 
there  are  ticks.  The  bug  is  less  than 
half  an  inch  long,  of  a  dirty,  dark  pur¬ 
ple  and  its  body  is  always  full.  It  can 
easily  be  seen  by  parting  the  wool.  Its 
best  home  is  on  open  wools.  Fine  wools 
have  some,  but  the  fibers  are  too  dense 
for  easy  travel  of  the  nasty,  awkward 
insect.  Then  there  are  two  kinds  of 
lice  which  we  have  never  seen. 
Sometimes  well-fed  sheep,  housed  in  close  quar¬ 
ters,  develop  an  itch  in  their  skin,  but  that  is  not 
likely  in  any  case  reported,  so  the  trouble  is  from 
some  of  the  above  pests.  When  fresh  sheared,  sheep 
will  nip  off  any  ticks,  but  nits  will  be  left  to  fur¬ 
nish  future  trouble.  Dipping  is  the  only  specific  for 
any  of  these  insects.  This  cannot  be  done  now,  but 
clipping  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  and  then 
it  will  not  be  much  of  a  chore.  I  would  dilute  the 
dip  as  per  directions  and  sponge  it  into  their  hides. 
It  will  hardly  pay  to  buy  a  vat  for  a  few  sheep,  but 
some  buckets,  a  sponge  and  a  sap  pan  will  be 
enough.  I  would  lay  the  sheep  on  its  back  in  the 
pan  and  dope  the  underside  good.  Then  stand  it  on 
its  feet  and  soak  it  to  the  end  of  the  nose  and  eyes, 
and  finish  inside  the  ears. 

This  is  an  unpleasant  subject,  so  let  us  get  a  les¬ 
son  from  lice.  The  Bible  says,  “I  will  rebuke  the 
devourer  for  your  sakes  and  he  shall  not  destroy  the 
fruits  of  your  ground.”  That  applies  to  all  fungus, 
parasitic  insects,  and  every  pest  the  farmer  must 
fight.  When  men  behave  themselves  they  have  in¬ 
telligence  to  combat  every  handicap,  but  when  vici¬ 
ous,  lazy  and  trifling  they  get  what  is  coming  to 
them.  Intelligence  and  industry  bring  their  reward. 
Life  is  a  fight  and  conquest  a  profit  and  joy.  An¬ 
other  lesson:  Every  live  thing  in  creation  is  indus¬ 
trious  and  obeys  every  law  made  for  it.  There  are 
no  slackers  nor  lawbreakers  in  the  animal  or  vege¬ 
table  kingdoms.  All  fight  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
under  any  circumstances.  All  except  human  beings. 

OlliO.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Hybrid  Tea  Rose— Irish  Elegance  ( See  Page  442) 
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Farm  and  Garden 


Time  to  Start  Seed  Sowing 

Very  often  the  gardener  or  farmer 
sows  his  seeds  in  batches,  all  at  one 
time,  for  sake  of  convenience,  and  one 
can  scarcely  blame  him  for  so  doing, 
as  it.  certainly  saves  time.  It  is  not, 
however,  always  the  best  for  his  seeds 
or  plants,  as  some  do  best  at  a  moder¬ 
ately  low  temperature,  while  others  re¬ 
quire  more  heat,  and  it  is  just  this  dif¬ 
ference  which  causes  one  kind  to  do 
well  while  another  does  not  thrive  or 
grow  as  it  should  do.  Thus  if  we  start 
some  seeds  too  soon  we  gain  nothing 
by  it,  but  on  the  contrary  have  less 
success  than  if  planted  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  right.  As  a  rule,  all  plants 
that  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  such 
as  tomatoes,  egg  plants,  peppers,  etc., 
should  not  be  sown  until  they  can  be 
kept  warm  enough  for  constant  steady 
growth.  The  same  is  true  of  flower 
seeds,  and  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble 
of  thinking  the  matter  over  before  sow¬ 
ing  the  seeds.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  start  some  seeds  too  early,  however, 
provided  they  can  be  hardened  off  prop¬ 
erly,  and  those  who  wish  early  flowers 
can  sow  pansies,  mignonette,  asters, 
etc.,  that  require  transplanting,  with 
the  best  possible  results.  Mignonette, 
however,  requires  more  careful  handl¬ 
ing,  but  some  of  our  giant  kinds  will 
well  repay  the  little  extra  care  given 
them.  Carnations,  pinks  and  wallflow¬ 
ers  do  well  if  started  early  and  well 
hardened  off.  h.  w.  hai.es. 


Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs 

As  this  is  the  time  many  people  do 
their  annual  pruning  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  jot  down  a  few  notes  from 
experience  in  that  line.  The  idea  seems 
to  be  prevalent  that  tall  trees  and 
shrubs  need  to  be  pruned  severely,  and 
we  often  see  the  result  in  the  landscape 
of  the  “tree  butcher,”  and  sometimes 
with  extreme  disgust.  Unless  a  tree  or 
plant  has  excessive  growth  all  unneces¬ 
sary  pruning  may  be  considered  as  a 
direct  blow  at  its  vitality,  and  there¬ 
fore  careful  thought  should  be  used. 
Thus  some  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs 
need  little  or  no  pruning,  while  others 
will  stand  considerable,  and  some  really 
need  it.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be 
laid  down,  but  if  you  have  any  doubts 
about  the  need  better  leave  it  alone. 
The  writer  was  once  prevailed  upon  to 
prune  a  fruit  tree  severely  that  had 
borne  fruit  regularly  for  some  years, 
and  the  result  was  an  entire  loss  of 
fruit  for  one  season,  with  nothing  to 
compensate  in  any  way.  Try  to  study 
the  habits  of  your  trees  and  shrubs  and 
prune  accordingly,  and  we  will  then 
hear  less  about  the  failure  of  fruits 
and  flowers  and  a  much  better  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  landscape  in  general. 

h.  w.  HALES,- 

Some  Notable  Roses 

No.  6 

Irish  Elegance 

This  rose  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  with  sin¬ 
gle  flowers,  and  as  a  rule  the  American 
public  does  not  care  for  single  roses. 
This  prejudice  has  been  relaxed  in 
favor  of  American  Pillar,  one  of  the 
finest  of  climbing  roses  for  our  cli¬ 
mate,  and  the  beauty  of  Irish  Elegance 
certainly  makes  up  for  any  lack  of 
petals.  It  is  a  large  flower,  graceful 
in  bud,  the  color  a  bronzy  orange 
shading  to  salmon  apricot  when  open. 
It  is  a  strong  grower,  hardy  in  consti¬ 
tution,  with  very  good  foliage.  It  was 
introduced  by  a  well-known  Irish 
rosarian,  in  1905.  It  is  said  to  do  es¬ 
pecially  well  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  hot  dry  Summers  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard  are  not  very  congenial 
to  single  roses,  but  the  real  elegance  of 
its  buds,  and  the  beauty  of  color,  make 
this  rose  a  favorite  with  rose  lovers 
of  discriminating  taste. 


Among  the  new  Irish  roses  now  of¬ 
fered  we  find  a  set  of  six  Hybrid  Teas 
bearing  the  names  of  Irish  Charity, 
Irish  Charm,  Irish  Courage,  Irish 
Hope,  Irish  Morn,  and  Irish  Sweet¬ 
ness.  They  are  all  very  highly  praised, 
and  are  said  to  be  very  desirable  gar¬ 
den  roses. 


Doings  Down  in  Delaware 

At  the  very  beginning  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  statements  herein  are  to  be 
construed  as  neither  a  knock  nor  a 
boost  for  the  State  of  Delaware,  but 
are  simply  the  writer’s  own  observa¬ 
tions  of  local  conditions  during  eight 
years’  residence  in  that  section  lying 
between  Bridgeville  and  Georgetown, 
in  Sussex  County,  and  locally  known  as 
Nanticoke  Hundred. 

The  land  throughout  this  section  is 
level,  or  slightly  rolling,  and  the  soil 
is  sandy  loam,  except  that  located  in 
swamp  places  or  bordering  drainage 
ditches,  which  is  a  black  muck,  or  what 
we  call  “sour  soil.”  The  temperature 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  but  situated  as  we  are 
between  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
bays,  the  air  is  somewhat  moist,  and 
while  there  is  usually  a  breeze  blowing 
from  some  quarter  we  are  fortunately 
exempt  from  the  severe  and  destructive 
gales  that  often  sweep  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board. 

Though  being  a  general  farming  sec¬ 
tion,  where  many  follow  diversified 
farming,  fruit  and  trucking  are  the 
principal  pursuits,  such  as  apples, 
peaches,  strawberries,  cantaloupes,  to¬ 
matoes  and  sweet  potatoes.  Peas, 
Lima  beans ,  and  pumpkins  are  also 
raised  in  increasing  quantities  each 
year  for  the  canneries,  which  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  most  of  the  towns  throughout 
this  section. 

We  have  what  is  called  a  curb  mar¬ 
ket  for  fruit  and  berries.  Strawberries 
are  by  far  the  most  important  berry 
crop,  and  during  their  season,  which  is 
usually  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
latter  part  of  June,  it  is  no  unusual 
sight  to  see  hundreds  of  vehicles  of  all 
descriptions,  from  a  one-horse  buggy 
to  a  three-ton  truck,  carrying  from  one 
to  50  crates  of  berries,  drive  into  the 
market  place,  where  the  berries  are 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  They  are 
then  loaded  in  refrigerator  cars  and 
shipped  to  all  points  North  and  West, 
the  South,  of  course,  having  their  own. 
Apples  and  cantaloupes  are  sold  the 
same  way,  while  tomatoes,  peas,  beans, 
pumpkins  and  even  cucumbers  are  usu¬ 
ally  contracted  for  by  the  canners  be¬ 
fore  the  seed  is  in  the  ground. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
means  for  making  a  livelihood  in  this 
locality,  I  must  not  fail  to  mention 
poultry-raising,  which  while  being  a 
side  issue  with  most  farmers  is  rather 
a  large  one,  many  keeping  more  than  a 
thousand  hens  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter  season.  Also  there  is  still  an¬ 
other  money  crop  which  adds  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  the  family  budgets 
in  this  section  and  which  requires 
neither  planting  nor  cultivation.  This 
is  the  holly  evergreen  that  furnishes 
your  Christmas  decorations.  Holly 
wreaths  and  box  holly  are  shipped  from 
here  by  the  carload  during  December 
each  year.  f.  c.  b. 

Roses  for  Constant 
Blooming 

Quite  a  large  number  of  nurseries 
are  now  sending  out  lists  of  roses  with 
the  varieties  not  properly  classified, 
and  it  is  a  common  thing  to  sell  the 
uninitiated  not  only  some  useless  ones 
for  their  purpose  but  many  grafted  or 
budded  varieties  that  as  soon  as  the 
suckers  come  up  from  the  bottom  are 
useless  for  almost  anything.  As  a  rule 


no  rose  which  will  grow  on  its  own 
roots  satisfactorily  should  be  grafted 
or  budded,  but  some  are  such  weak 
growers  that  it  is  necessary  to  resort 
to  grafting  or  budding.  In  buying 
roses  the  purchaser  should  know  this, 
and  if  they  are  grafted  or  budded 
should  be  planted  very  much  deeper  in 
the  ground  than  if  grown  on  their  own 
roots.  The  object  of  this  is  to  be  able 
to  rub  off  or  keep  down  the  suckers 
from  the  wild  stock  and  to  enable  the 
variety  to  take  root  above  the  graft, 
and  thus  become  an  own-root  plant,  so 
to  speak. 

The  Hybrid  Tea  class  is  now  a  very 
large  one,  and  we  also  have  some  old 
varieties  like  Gen.  Jacqueminot  and  the 
old  La  Reine  that  will  never  go  out  of 
use.  Rich  soil,  plenty  of  bone  dust, 
good  drainage  and  plenty  of  sunlight 
are  the  requisites  of  good  rose  culture, 
and  given  these  there  are  few  plants 
that  are  more  satisfactory  or  that  will 
give  the  grower  more  pleasure.  A  few 
good  varieties  for  outdoor  use  are  Sun¬ 
burst,  Lady  Hillingdon,  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  in  yel¬ 
lows;  Etoile  de  France,  Gruss  au  Tep- 
litz  and  Radiance,  in  reds,  and  Killar- 
ney,  La  France  and  Los  Angeles  in 
pink.  h.  w.  HALES. 
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PRICES  REDUCED 
NURSERY  STOCK 

Everything  for  home,  garden  and  fruit  grower.  Clean, 
healthy  Trees  and  Plants.  Specialties  — Evergreens, 
California  Privet,  Barberry,  Shrubbery,  etc.  None 
better.  Save  money  and  get  what  you  want  by  writing 
now  for  new  catalogue. 

Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Md. 


Chas.  Bell  Nursery  Co. 


GROWER  OF  HIGH  GRADE 
NURSERY  STOCK 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Small  Fruite,  Roses,  etc.  Lowest  prices.  Send  at 
once  for  our  free  Catalog.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  it. 
61  VANDENBURGITAVE.  TROY,  N.  Y. 


a  M  |B  mm  MW  for  spraying,  dusting  plants 
8»  IS  B  or  for  increasing  soil  fertility. 

HB  Shipped  in  any  size  package 
P  B  or  small  quantity  desired  and 

BBi  B  BV I  in  carload  lots.  JOHN  J. 

HARVEY  CO.  .Legal  St.  and  P.R.R.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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C.N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  ’  $2.50  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 
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EASTER  CARDS  sent  to  any  address  10c 

XV ,  o.  Jones  _  716  Park  Ave.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


THE  MOR-LUVE 
for  Better  and 
Earlier  Crops 


Power  Cultivator 


The  successful  power  cultivator  —  compact,  durable 
and  powerful.  For  seeding  and  close,  efficient  work 
it  does  a  better  job  than  hand  cultivation  and  is 
four  times  as  fast . 


GRO-MOR  Cultivator  was  designed  and  built  by  a 
successful  market  gardener.  Costs  practically  noth¬ 
ing  to  run  and  so  simple  that  a  boy  can  operate  it. 
Made  to  use  Planet,  Jr.  tools  which  can  be  changed 
In  three  minutes. 


Reach  the  market  earlier  with  better 
crops.  Make  more  money 
with  GRO-MOR. 


Write  for 
Description 
and  Prices 


Protection  from  Insects 
and  Fungus  Diseases 


The  most  efficient  sprayer  designed.  One  dependable 
motor  drives  two  stage  compressor  and  drives  ma¬ 
chine  at  high,  medium  or  low  speed. 


Fog-like  mist  reaches  top  and  sides  of  both  rows, 
completely  covering  plants  without  waste  of  material. 
Saves  its  cost  many  times  over  for  growers  of  cucum¬ 
bers,  onions,  celery,  melons,  beans,  tomatoes,  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  crops.  Built  in  three  sizes. 


Protect  your  crops  —  increase  your  harvest  —  with 
the  SPRA-MOR. 


The  CONNORS  HOE  &  TOOL  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


•  •••IllIIIllllIllllllllIllllllIlIlIIIIIIIIIIIIISSItllSIllllllllSIIIIIIIIIIIttA 

i  Connors  Hoe  &  Tool  Co.,  E 

jj  468  Starr  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

5  Please  send  details  and  prices  of 

|  □  GRO-MOR  Tractor  □  SPRA-MOR  Sprayer  f 

=  Name  _ E 

=  Address _  5 
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PAINTS 

AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM 


e  to  Vi' 

We  mean 


A  ou  can  save  1 

on  your  paint.  We  mean 
a  real,  honest,  genuine 
saving — not  a  fictitious  or 
false  saving  through  buy¬ 
ing  cheap,  inferior  paint 
at  a  low  price.  And,  if  you 


STANDARD  riCMINT  CO  INC 
Sthuylcr.ilp  N.Y 


want  to  know  the  difference  between  good  paint  and  in* 
ferior  paint,  just  send  to  us  for  the  book,  “ Paints  and 
How  To  Use  Them."  It  will  quickly  tell  you  more  about 
paints  and  painting  than  you  ever  dreamed  of  knowing. 

Do  you  know  how  to  select  paint  ?  What  colors  har¬ 
monize?  What  colors  are  best  for  different  rooms?  What 
colors  make  a  room  look  larger?  How  to  prepare  sur¬ 
faces?  How  to  prime  different  woods?  These  important 
questions  and  a  hundred  others  just  as  important  are 
clearly  answered  in  “Paints  and  How  To  Use  Them"— 
a  book  that  will  SAVE  you  a  lot  of  MONEY,  yet  costs 
nothing — sent  FREE,  if  you  write  at  once.  No  obligation. 

Standard  Pigment  Co.  Inc.,  Box  54,  Schuyler  ville.  N.  Y. 


You’D  Be  Back 

trees  that  have  the  roots  in  the  ground 
and  under  cover,  where  “Every  tree  true 
to  name”  is  the  uppermost  thought  with 
every  move.  Try  20  trees;  if  they  are 
not  fine,  thrifty  trees  you’ll  get  your 
money  back.  We  trust  you.  100  2-ft. 
peach  trees,  $7 ;  100  freshly-dug  Concords, 
$4.  Many  sizes  and  varieties. 

BORLING  R4  MADISON,  OHIO 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

10  Kinds— All  Good 
LATIIAM  RASPBERRY  disease  free. 
BLOWER’S  BLACKBERRY,  JAPANESE 
BARBERRY  and  other  stock. 

FREE  CIRCULAR 

PLEASANT  ACRES  NURSERIES 

Louis  Graton,  Prop. 

1536  Plymouth  St.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


s 


trawberry  Plants 


PREMIER  $4.50  PER  M 
22  Leading  June  and 
Everbearing  Varieties 

Described  in  free  catalog  giving  cultural  direc¬ 
tions.  Wholesale  prices  that  save  you  money. 

RAYNEE  BROS.  -  SALISBURY,  MD. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Irish  Cobblers  for  Sale 

High  yielding  and  quality  strains.  Write  wants. 

GARDNER  FARMS, Box  400,  TULLY,  N.  Y 


Fertile  section — So.  Jersey,  truck  or 
grain,  2  houses,  elec,  equipped- 

BRRI0H  F.  SHARP  BRIDGETON,  N.  ». 


80  Acres 


Vtt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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SURE  CROPS 

Both  Kellys’  guarantee  and 
the  certification  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  assure  you  the  kind 
of  fruit  you  will  get  from  the 
trees  you  buy. 

Propagated  only  on  whole 
root  imported  seedlings,  Kel¬ 
lys’  trees  are  healthy,  most 
productive  and  disease  re¬ 
sisting. 

Write  for  1928  Catalog  and 
low  prices.  No  agents — you 
deal  direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

149  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Est.  1880 

KELLYS’ 

True-to-Nanie  Fruit  Trees 


GOLDEN  RULE 


TREES.  VINES 
and  PLANTS 


We  offer  you  u ne x c e  lied, 
guaranteed,  “true  to  name” 
Apple,  Peach,  Plum,  Pear 
and  Cherry  trees.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  select  Grape 
Vines,  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry  plants,  also 
Strawberry  plants  of  un¬ 
usual  quality.  Ourlineof 
Shade  trees,  Evergreens, 
Roses  and  Flowering 
shrubbery  is  most  com- 
pleteln  variety  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Spring  planting  time  is 
rapidlyapproaching:  Get  our 
Planter’s  Guide  catalogue  and 
price  list  from  which  to  make 
up  your  order.  Your  free  copy 
awaits  you,  write  for  it  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
to  every  customer  or  their  money  back. 


Special  Offer  _ 0  Hope  Farm  Pcacli  D4  cash 

until  April  10th  Trees,  2-8  feet  for  V  I  with  order 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  D,  Princess  Anne.Md. 


A  Group  of  Garden 
Questions 

I  have  been  thinking  of  growing  cut 
flowers  to  sell.  What  good,  reliable 
firms  buy  cut  flowers?  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  hotbed  and  a  cold 
frame?  What  flowers  would  you  sug¬ 
gest  that  I  plant,  and  how  many  can  be 
taken  care  of  successfully?  What  plants 
would  you  suggest  for  a  rock  garden, 
a  tropical  garden  and  an  old-fashioned 
garden?  Can  you  give  me  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  roadside  selling  of  all  garden 
products?  MRS.  R.  H. 

New  York. 

It  will  be  wise  for  you  to  go  into  the 
raising  of  cut  flowers  rather  cautiously, 
beginning  with  such  as  you  are  able  to 
dispose  of  locally.  If  you  have  a  road¬ 
side  stand  some  of  these  flowers  sell 
quite  well.  Cut  flowers  are  sold  com¬ 
mercially  through  commission  dealers. 
We  should  not  at  all  recommend  send¬ 
ing  outdoor  flowers  from  your  locality 
to  New  York,  for  it  is  not  likely  that 
you  could  make  it  pay,  considering  high 
express  rates  and  the  need  for  icing  the 
flowers  in  hot  weather.  Many  of  the 
commission  men  who  deal  solely  in  cut 
flowers  do  not  care  to  handle  Summer 
flowers  from  growers  who  do  not  raise 
flowers  under  glass  also.  They  say  that 
it  does  not  pay  them,  as  the  Summer 
flowers  are  low  in  price,  and  it  is  not 
fair  to  their  shippers  who  send  flowers 
all  the  year  round.  For  this  reason  a 
small  grower  of  the  outdoor  flowers 
finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  market. 

A  cold  frame  is  one  in  which  there  is 
no  form  of  heating  employed.  A  hotbed 
is  either  heated  with  manure  or  occa¬ 
sionally  with  steam  pipes  running 
through  it. 

Among  flowers  that  are  desirable  for 
cutting  are  peonies,  larkspur,  Coreop¬ 
sis,  Gaillardias,  marigolds  and  Zinnias. 
The  marigolds  and  Zinnias  are  annuals 
and  are  very  easily  grown  from  seed, 
blooming  the  first  year.  There  are  an¬ 
nual  Gaillardias  and  Coreopsis  and  also 
annual  larkspurs,  but  there  are  also 
perennial  varieties  which  give  you  very 


Biq  Barqains  *  for  Your  Quick  Action 
from  THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Seldom  do  you  get  a  chance  like 
this — real  bargains  in  the  stur¬ 
diest,  hardiest  nursery  stock 
that  can  be  grown.  But  Barnes 

I _  Bros,  have  decided  to  make  these  saeri 

flees  in  order  to  convince  you  that  their  famous  New  Eng¬ 
land  grown  stock  is  the  best  and  their  direct-from-grower- 


to-you  method  of  selling  is  the  fairest  that  you  will  find  anywhere. 

To  Acquaint  You  with  Barnes  Bros . 

For  Any  of  These  FamOUS,  Hardy , 

New  England  b Grown 
Nursery  Stock  &&& 
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Big  Assortments  of 
Frail  Trees  &  Plants 


(A)  25  Applo  Trees,  2-yr.,  4-5 
ft.,  any  one  standard  variety. 

(B)  20  Fruit  Trees — 10  Apple 

Trees,  2-yr..  3-4  ft.;  10  Sweet 
Cherry  Trees,  4-5  ft.,  any  one 
standard  variety  of  each. 

(C)  40  Peach  Trees,  5/16  in. 
3-4  ft.,  any  one  standard  va¬ 
riety. 

(D)  30  Fruit  Trees — 10  Apple 
Trees,  2-yr.,  4-5  ft. ;  10  Crab 
Apples,  2-yr.,  4-5  ft. ;  10  Peaoh 
Trees,  2-3  ft. ;  any  one  stand¬ 
ard  variety  of  each. 

(E)  20  Fruit  Trees — 10  Apple 
Trees,  2-yr.,  ’5-7  ft. ;  10  Peach 
Trees,  7/16  in.,  3-4  ft.,  any 
one  standard  variety  of  each. 

(F)  25  Trees  and  Vines — 10 
Pear  Trees,  4-5  ft.,  any  one 
standard  variety  (except  Bose) ; 
15  Concord  Grapes,  2  yr.  vines. 

(G)  30  Trees  and  Vines — 10 
Peach  Trees,  0/16  in.,  4-6  ft.; 
10  Plum  Trees.  4-5  ft. ;  any 
ona  standard  variety  of  each; 
10  Latham  Bed  Raspberries. 

(H)  121  Trees  and  Vines — 10 

Plum  Trees,  4-5  ft. ;  any  one 
standard  variety ;  10  Concord 
Grapes,  2-yr.  vines;  1  Cort¬ 
land  Apple  Tree,  2-yr..  4-5 

ft. :  100  Cuthbert  Red  Rasp¬ 
berries. 

(I)  222  Fruits  and  Plants — 100 

Howard  No.  17  Strawberries; 
100  Progressive  Everbearing 
Strawberries;  10  Delaware 
Grapes.  2-yr.  vines;  10  Myatt’s 
Linnaeus  Rhubarb;  1  Downing’s 
Everbearing  Mulberry;  1  Japan 
Walnut. 

Get  Our  Special 
Quantity  Prices 


fruits 

gVERGRtt*5 

SHAD*Y*fS 

VINES 

PtAWM 


We  have 

hundreds  of  letters 
like  these 

Walter  Knopf,  Ramsey,  N. 
J. :  ‘‘In  the  15  years  I  have 
been  doing  business  with 
you  your  stock  has  always 
been  true  to  name  and  it 
has  been  pleasant  to  do 
business  with  you.” 


M.  J.  Griffin,  Westfield, 
Mass.:  ‘‘The  peach  and  ap¬ 
ple  trees  I  bought  of  you 
last  spring  have  done  fine.” 


For  37  years  Barnes  Bros,  have  been  the  outstanding 
growers  of  hardy  New  England  nursery  stock.  They  sup¬ 
ply  leading  commercial  fruit  growers,  fine  private  estates, 
elegant  gardens  and  thrifty  homes.  You  can  buy  this 
same  dependable  nursery  stock  at  the  same  low  prices — 
direct  from  grower*  to  you.  Order  direct  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  or  write  for  our  new  illustrated  1928  catalog. 

Big  Bargains  in  Pears  A  Only  $1 .00  Each 

Postpaid 


Two-year  pear  trees,  3  to  5  ft., 
%  In.  to  %  in.  diameter.  Special 
price,  $20  per  100;  $2.50  per  10 
— all  one  variety,  any  standard 
variety  (except  Bose).  Order  now. 

Big  Bargains  in  Apples 

Two-year  apple  trees,  3  to  5  ft., 
%  in.  to  Vs  in.  diameter.  Spe¬ 
cial  price,  $15  per  100;  $2  per  10 
—all  one  variety,  standard  varie¬ 
ties  only.  Don’t  delay.  Order  now 


Certified  Apple  Trees 

Tell  us  your  requirements 
Our  prices  will  save  you  money 


EACH 


1928  Catalog  Features 

The  new  varieties  of  apples 
originated  by  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  described  in  de¬ 
tail.  Large  stock.  Reasonable  prices. 

ISvery  fruit  grower  should  have 
a  block  of  the  wonderful  new 
Cortland  apple.  Our  stock  is  fine. 
Our  prices  are  low. 

We  can  supply  the  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  peaches  originated  by 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Details  in  the  catalog. 

Ifecellent  stock  of  fine  straw¬ 
berry  plants — all  popular  vari¬ 
eties.  Write  us  your  requirements. 

Fine  stock  of  new  rust  proof 
varieties  of  Asparagus  —  Mary 
Washington  and  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington — at  reasonable  prices. 


No.  I — 25  Evergreens;  1-yr. 
seedlings,  10  Norway  Spruce, 
5  Arbor  Vitae,  10  Austrian 
Pine. 

No.  2 — 50  Plants:  12  Jap. 
Barberry,  5  Flowering  Shrubs, 
1  Rugosa  Bose,  5  Pine  Seed¬ 
lings,  2  Concord  Grapes,  25 
Strawberries. 

No.  3 — 3  Apple  Trees:  2  yr., 
3-4  ft.,  1  Baldwin,  1  McIn¬ 
tosh,  1  Delicious. 

No.  4 — 3  Pear  Trees:  2  yr.. 
3-4  ft.,  1  Bartlett,  1  Seckel,  1  Lawrence. 
No.  5 — 45  Garden  Fruits;  10  Blackberries. 
10  Raspberries,  25  Strawberries. 

No.  6 — 3  Everblooming  Boses.  Field 
Grown:  1  Radiance,  1  Teplitz,  1  Paul 
Neyron. 

No.  7—8  Shrubs:  4  Spirea  Van  Houtte, 
2  Upright  Honeysuckle,  2  Weigelia. 

No.  8 — 3  Hardy  Vines:  1  Clematis  Pani- 
culata,  1  Wisteria,  1  Japan  Ivy. 

No.  10 — 10  Elberta  Peach  Trees,  l%-2  ft. 
No.  II — 4  Climbing  Boses,  2-yr  plants: 
1  Dorothy  Perkins,  1  Hiawatha,  1  Ex- 
celsa,  1  Gardenia. 

No.  12 — 20  Bed  or  Black  Raspberries: 
Our  choice  of  varieties. 

No.  13 — 25  California  Privet  Hedge 

Plants,  1-yr.,  12-18  in. 

No.  14 — 25  Japan  Barberry,  2-yr.,  8-12  in. 


Write  for  Free  Catalog 
The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 


% 


Established  1890 


\ 


FRUIT  TREES 


Budded  from  bearing  orchards  and  inspected  tor 
trueness  to  name  by  Dr.  J  .K.  Shaw  of  Amherst,  Mass. 

We  have  no  salesmen  or  commissions. 


We  do  have  as 
good  trees  and 
plants  as  money 
can  buy  and  at 
sensationally 
low  prices. 


Send  for  complete  neve  list.  Free. 

WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES 

of  BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

SOX  102  WALL  IN  Q  FORD,  CONN. 

Not  connected  with  any  other  " Barnes ”  company 


CORTLAND  APPLE 


good  results.  It  is  not  possible  to  tell 
anyone  bow  many  she  can  take  care 
of  successfully.  As  you  are  a  beginner, 
we  think  you  would  better  start  with 
a  small  area  and  see  what  your  success 
is.  To  grow  flowers  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  means  plenty  of  hard  work  and 
also  experience. 

Rock  gardens  usually  have  some 
climbing  or  trailing  plants,  such  as  the 
small  trailing  myrtle  or  periwinkle,  bo- 
tanically  Vinca  minor,  and  any  of  the 
perennials.  Columbines  are  especially 
good  for  such  a  position.  The  little 
trailing  Daphne  Cneorum  is  often 
grown  in  rock  gardens.  Petunias  com¬ 
monly  do  well  in  such  a  situation,  al¬ 
though  they  are  not  really  rock  plants. 
Some  of  the  small  Irises  will  do  very 
well  in  a  rock  garden,  and  the  little 
perennial  harebell  is  a  favorite  for  such 
a  locality.  California  poppies,  which 
are  easily  raised  from  seeds,  like  such 
a  place ;  also  the  Gypsophila,  annual 
larkspur  and  Portulaca.  An  old-fash¬ 
ioned  garden  usually  contains  perennial 


Scions  for  Grafting . 10c  foot  postpaid 

3-5  ft.  Trees . 35c  express  not  paid 

2-3  ft.  Trees . 25c  each  postpaid 


McIntosh,  Greening,  Bald  win,  Wealthy 
at  same  prices. 

JS"o  Orders  for  less  than  $1.00,  please. 

GEORGE  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON,  N.  V. 


ruit  Trees 

Plan  your  plantings  now.  Beautify 
the  appearance  of  your  home.  Immedi¬ 
ately  add  to  the  value  of  your  property. 
Propagators,  growers  and  importers  of 
quality  fruit,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
vines  and  roses  for  48  years. 

Write  for  catalog  today. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES 

PERRY,  Lake  County,  OHIO 


| FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  -  Berry  Plants  -  Ornamentals 

3  4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3  ft.  Peacli,  1  Sc  each  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden 
Seeds.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  etc. — in  fact  our  Iroo  1  928 
catalog  has  everything  for  Garden, 

Farm  and  Lawn. 

.  Allens’  Nanery  &  Seed  House  / 

Box  1 1  Geneva,  Ohio  jji 


plants  and  Spring  bulbs.  A  tropical 
garden  consists  of  the  Summer  bedding 
plants,  which  are  chiefly  grown  for 
showy  foliage,  such  as  castor-oil  plants, 
Cannas,  Caladiums  and  such  foliage 
plants  as  Coleus  for  edging. 

A  great  many  people  sell  flowers  on 
the  roadside  stands  and  apparently  find 
it  quite  profitable.  It  is  not  possible, 
however,  to  go  into  any  such  growing 
and  selling  without  passing  through  a 
period  when  you  are  gaining  experi¬ 
ence,  when  the  returns  are  not  likely  to 
be  very  large. 


Tommy  was  meandering  homeward 
much  later  than  his  usual  supper  time.  A 
friend  of  the  family  who  happened  to 
meet  him  said :  “Why,  Tommy,  aren’t  you 
afraid  you’ll  be  late  for  supper?”  “Nope,” 
replied  Tommy.  “I’ve  got  the  meat.” — 
Children. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -Oats  -  Barley-Peas  -  Corn- Cabbage  -Etc 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS, 
inspected  for  disease- freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  price a 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.Y. 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  YVealthy,2  yrs.,  4 
to  5  ft.,  25c  each.  $20-00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to 
4  ft.,  20c  each  ;  2  to  3J4  ft..  15c  each ;  $10.00 
per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.,  10c  each,  $5.00  per  100. 

2  yrs.,  15c  each,  $8.00  per  100. 

■HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet . .  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 

“ The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock’’ 

Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SHRUBS-VINES 


„  GUARANTEED 
Healthy —  True -to -Name 

QUR  new  1928  Catalog  of  52  pages  illus- 
trates  over  100  varieties  in  natural  colors 
and  describes  nearly  a  thousand  items  of  in- 
teresttoyou:  Roses,  Vines,  Hardy  Flowers, 
Berries,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit 
Trees  everything  for  the  home  grounds, 
garden,  orchard,  etc. — at  growers’  prices. 
Our  Roses  will  surely  please  you;  more 
than  50  of  the  very  choicest  may  be  had  at 
very  low  prices.  Transportation  Pre¬ 
paid-  See  Catalog. 

Write  today  for  this  Catalog— FREE 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 


Whitesbog  Cultivated 

Blueberries 

A  Pronounced  Commercial  Success 

Berries  are  exceptionally  large,  most 
attractive  in  appearance  and  command 
big  premiums  in  the  market.  Heavy 
producers— mature  plants  yielding  as 
high  a3  four  quarts  each.  Returns  of 
$750  per  acre  are  not  unusual. 

Strong  nursery  grown  plants,  propa¬ 
gated  true-to-name,  now  for  sale. 
Write  for  illustrated  colored  circular 
on  varieties  and  cultivation. 

WHITESBOG  BLUEBERRY 
NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for  Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 
Joseph  J.  White.  Inc.,  Box  N,  Whitesbog.  N.  J. 


2&12GRAPE-VIIIES 

66  varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  Fruits, 
ohrubs,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine.  Descriptive  cata¬ 
log  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc. .  Box  10,  Fredonia.N,  Y. 


LAKES 


Our  stock  is  carefully  grown,  selected  and  delivered  mi 
rapid  growth.  Prices  moderate.  Send  for  free  cats 

Finger  Lakes  Nurseries.  509  Washington  St.  Geneva,  N 


Make  Your  Home  a  Land  Mark 


Grafted  Illinois  Pecans,  Grafted  Black  Walnuts.  Cata¬ 
log.  Sunny  Ridge  Nursery,  Round  Hill,  Virginia 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious — Healthful — 
Profitable.  Itpaystogrowthem 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md 

EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
FOR  EARLY  CROPS 

Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants:  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charles¬ 
ton  \\  akefield,  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen  Market,  Flat 
DHtch.  Tomato  Plants: — Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  John 
Baer,  Stone.  Onion,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Potato  Plants.  Prices 
all  above:  Postpaid.  100,  50o:  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2  75.  Ex¬ 
press  collect,  1,000,  $2.00; 5,000.  $8.75;  10,000.  $15.00.  Packed 
in  moss,  delivery  guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PUNT  CB.,  Alban,,  6a. 
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Ifijouwant  _ 

Vigs  in  Clover  &  Clover 


you  must 
J have  the 


Pigs  in  clover  ....  that  popular  expression  meaning  prosperity 
is  understood  by  every  farmer  who  keeps  a  good  acreage  in 
clover.  An  immensely  important  crop  is  clover  —  so  valuable 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  start  with  any  seed^but  the  very 
best.  Hay,  pasturage,  ensilage  —  soil  betterment  for  crops 
that  follow  —  all  these  call  for  clean,  weed-free,  hardy 
Northern  seed.  i 

Hoffman’s  Clover  Seed  is  all  of  known  origin  and  J 
k  Northern-grown.  It  is  all  clean,  free  from  foul  weeds,  J| 
Ik  very  high  in  germination.  jm 

|||k  Write  for  samples  and  our  Spring  catalog  ipijl 

jUk.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.  H 

429  Main  Street  _  Lancaster  Co.  %  % 

||l§|f||f  .  Landisville  /  y  Penna. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

PRYOR’S  hardy  true-to-name  plants  are  reasonably 
priced — fresh  dug— carefully  packed. 

Dunlap,  Dr.  Burrlll  and  Gandy — $4.00  per  1,000;  5.000, 
$1S.OO;!10,000,  $32.50. 

Premier,  Big  Joe,  Gibson  and  Wm.  Bell — $4.60  per 

1.000;  5,000,  $21,25;  10,000,  $40.00. 

Chesapeake — $6.00  per  1,000  ;  5,000,  $28.75;  10,000, 

$55.00. 

y  Progressive  and  Champion  Everbearing — $1.26  per 

100;  1,000.  $7.50;  5,000,  $37.50. 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalogue. 

M.  S.  Pit  YOU  K.  F.  1>.  SALISBURY,  MB. 


100  BULBS  S3 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWER 

Finest  bulbs  in  years.  78  exclusive  and  popular 
varieties.  For  amateur  or  professional.  Write  for 
illustrated  catalog,  giving  details  of  Gladiolus  cul¬ 
tivation. 

J.  E.  FARNSWORTH  &  CO.,  lnc.LANMC.AsssTER> 


Best  of  garden  flowers — very 
easy  to  grow.  A  trial  of  this 
special  collection  will  make 
you  a  “Grlad.  fan”.  We  send 
complete  instructions  for 
growing  prize-winners. 

A  Whole  Q 

GLAD  GARDEN 

100  Large  Bulbs,  at  least  30  beau- 
tiful  varieties,  many  different 
colors,  50  for  $1.75.  All  SENT 
PREPAID.  Send  for  Glad.  Cat¬ 
alog  "that  is  different"— 233  of 
world’s  best  varieties. 

ELMER  E.  GOVE 

Box  R-5  Burlington,  Vt. 


Send  lor  Our  List  of  Real 


ROSE  BUSHES 


DAHLIA  BARGAINS 


Two  and  three  years  old,  $3.95  per  doz. 
$27  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 


Olaf  Elton,  Port  Washington,  Wls. 


GLADIOLI  -DAHLIAS 

barge  size  Gladioli  bulbs,  good  mixture  of  fine  varieties, 
bloom  this  year,  100  for  $1.60.  Limited  quantity  fine 
named  Dahlias,  surplus  of  choice,  private  collection. 
'  actus,  Show  and  Decorative,  unlabled  12  for  $1.00. 

P.  D.  WHITE,  382  Broadway,  North  Attloboro,  Mass. 


I  Jtnifll  IIQ  Extra  good  mixture,  giving  variety 
VXLRUIULUd  of  colors  and  ranging  from  early 
to  late.  No.  1  Rulbs,  4c;  No.  2  Bulbs,  3c:  No.  3  Bulbs,  2c 
each — delivered— order  today.  HUBERT  RAVEN,  Princetsn,  H.  J. 


Gladiolus 

for  list  named  varieties. 


will  greatly  add  to  the  beauty 
of  your  garden.  Unnamed 
bulbs,  $2.00  per  100.  Send 

E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Select  New  Glads  Prize  winning  Varieties. 

Geo.  S.  Birch,  Vineland  Glad  Gardens,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


eft  LARGE  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS,  *1.25— None  alike.  10  CHOICE 
DU  DAHLIAS,  SI. 25.  Cat.  GIADAHLIA  FARMS,  Chicopci  Falls,  Mass. 


10  DAHLIAand12  GLADIOLUS  BULBS  mixed  colors. 

Send  prepaid  for  91.00$  MILL  FAllM,  Ailddleburg,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED  ROSES 

spring  delivery.  Catalog  free,  if  you  mention  The  R. 
N.-Y.  HENRI  F.  VAH  IEEUWE  OOX  273  WARNER  POINT,  H.  J. 


IIO  PREPAID— Six  1  year  Hardy  Larkspur  Blue 
*  *  w  Flowers  at  planting  time.  Catalog  I  FREE. 
Wm.  P.  Yeagle  Dept.  R.  Bristol,  Pa. 


$2  Prepaid — One  each;  Colorado 

Evergreens  blue,  white  and  Norway  Tspruce, 

Douglas  fir,  Scotch  and  red  pine,  10  to  12  inches.  Good 
fibrous  roots.  H1LLCHEST  NURSERIES,  Uaraellus,  N.  T. 

CERTIFIED 

SEED  POTATOES 

Rural  Russet,  400  bushel  per  acre  Strain. 
White  Rural,  Early  Ohio,  Irish  Cobbler. 

FORD’S  OLD  VIRGINIA  CORN 

The  leader  of  all  ensilage  varieties.  Farm,  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds.  In  business  47  years.  We 
want  to  send  every  reader  of  this  paper  our  free  catalog. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box  24,  Ravenna,  O. 


Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

Send  no  money.  C.  O.  D.  Frost  Proof  Cabbage 
and  Onion  Plants.  All  varieties.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  500,  65c;  lOOO,  $1.00.  STANDARD 
PLANT  CO.,  Tirton,  Georgia. 


Foil  sale-certified  seed  potatoes— 

College  inspected.  Green  Mountains,  Smooth  Rurals, 
Russet  Rurals,  Irish  Cobblers,  Spaulding  Rose.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  NEW  FORK  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
POTATO  ASS’N.,  Inc.,  52  Utica  National  Rank  Rldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


SOUVENIR  DE  CLAUDIUS  PERNET.  Rapture,  Mrs, 
F.  R.  PiersoD.  Templar,  Double  White  Killarney,  Silver 
Columbia,  America,  Commonwealth,  Ophelia,  Premier, 
Columbia,  Madame  Butterfly.  Bloom  from  these  bushes 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Flower  Show,  New  York 
City,  four  years  in  succession— 1924,  1925,  1926,  1927. 

RAMBLER  ROSES,  2  and  3-year-old,  $1.05  for  6; 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Crimson  Hambler,  White  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Excelsa,  American  Pillar,  Tausendschen. 

CLIMBING  ROSES.  6  for  *2.95.  2  and  3  years  old.  the 
finest  varieties  that  grow;  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  Silver  Moon, 
Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber.  Aviator  Bleriot,  Mary  Wallace, 
Climbing  American  Beauty. 

All  roses  add  2oc  per  order  west  of  Mississippi, 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Plants,  all  colors,  $1.50 
per  doz.;  *11.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

LILY-oMhe-VALLEY,  the  sweetest  flower  that  grows, 
two-year  old  pips,  25  for  *1.00;  loo  for  *8.00.  Postpaid 
Insured  Delivery. 

Order  now  for  planting  time.  Booklet  on  request. 

HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED. 

REYNOLDS  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  20.  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


For  Thirty  Years 

Rosedale  Roses 

have  been  the  joy  of  thousands  of 
Rosarians,  because  of  highest 
quality  at  fair  prices. 

Rosedale  Catalog  also  lists  a 
great  variety  of  stock,  including 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
Peonies  and  Iris,  developed  by 
S.  G.  Harris,  owner  of 

TARRYTOWN, 
NEW  YORK 
BOX  U 


1 0  DOUBLE  $025 
i L  HOLLYHOCKS  % 

2  Each  of  Pink,  Crimson,  Yellow,  Salmon,  Rose,  Maroon. 

Strong  Plants  That  Will  Bloom  This  Summer. 

Also  An;  of  the  Following  Plants  al  $2.25  per  Dozen,  Postpaid : 

Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Oriental  Poppy  Canterbury  Bells, 
Penstemon,  Gaillardia,  Lupine,  Hardy  Carnation,  Sweet 
William,  Hardy  Sweet  Pea,  Wall  Flower,  Pyrethrum, 
Hardy  Pink,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia. 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  of  120  Hardy  Per¬ 
ennials;  Pansy,  Aster,  Snapdragon,  Zinnia,  Salvia,  Petunia 
plants;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  plants;  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus  plants.  Strong 
healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


WEET  GLOVER  SEED 


/'White  Blossom \ 
_  - - v  Biennial  / 

Highest  Quality,  carefully  scarified,  seed  testing  99.76 £ 
Purity  and  94%  Germination.  DIRECT  FROM  FARM 
TO  YOU.  Price  and  sample  on  application. 

E.  J.  GERMAN  -  -  Trumnnsburg,  N.  Y. 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

C.  O  D.  Frost  Proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants. 
Quick  Shipments.  All  varieties.  500,  65c;  lOOO, 
$  1  .OO.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Georgia 

n/%V!I is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as 
Ki_#/V.WvAvJL/  ornamental.  Well  rooted  plants, 

*1.20  dozen,  delivered.  FULL  TANNERY,  Blueral,  Virginia. 


— 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  46  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  293,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Horticultural  Notes 


Mother’s  Flower  Garden 
Blooms  Again 

No  doubt  all  middle-aged  women  are 
l’ejoicing  to  see  mother’s  and  grand¬ 
mother’s  well-rememebered  and  much¬ 
loved  flower  gardens  bursting  into  pop¬ 
ularity  once  more ;  to  see  great  beds  of 
Zinnias,  poppies,  marigolds,  balsams, 
pinks  and  others  of  those  beautiful  old- 
fashioned  flowers  being  grown  and  ad¬ 
mired  as  did  our  parents  of  the  long 
ago.  Strolling  through  the  city  parks 
in  Denver,  Colo.,  last  Summer,  we 
stopped  to  admire  the  supreme  beauty 
and  loveliness  of  so  many  of  those  old- 
time  flowers.  Their  beauty  and  free¬ 
dom  of  bloom,  their  ease  of  cultivation 
and  long  blooming  season  and  adapta¬ 
bility  to  such  an  extensive  range  of 
soils  and  climatic  conditions,  have 
made  several  of  these  lovely  annuals 
universal  favorites,  so  that  today  they 
are  grown  in  the  spacious  gardens 
of  the  millionaires  as  well  as  in  the 
front  yard  of  the  poorest  tenant-farm¬ 
er's  abiding  place. 

House  plants  and  the  delicate  peren¬ 
nials  from  the  florist’s  greenhouse  de¬ 
mand  quite  a  hit  of  time  and  some 
pampering  in  the  way  of  certain  kinds 
of  soil  mixture,  moisture  conditions, 
etc.,  in  order  to  thrive,  grow  and  bloom 
satisfactorily ;  given  the  necessary  re¬ 
quirements  they  give  lovely  bloom  and 
delicious  odors.  However,  we  busy 
housewives  find  little  time  to  devote  to 
the  care  of  expensive  plants  and  must 
necessarily  turn  to  the  long  list  of 
worthy  annuals,  all  of  which  will  grow 
and  bloom  under  the  ordinary  farm 
conditions,  and  by  careful  selection  of 
these  we  can  have  an  unbroken  line  of 
bloom,  and  such  a  widespread  wealth 
of  color,  shades  and  marking  —  some¬ 
thing  new  every  day,  some  shade  or 
color  not  seen  before.  How  these  will 
interest  the  children,  always  finding 
'something  different  among  the  Phlox, 
Zinnias,  balsams,  etc. 

While  the  list  of  desirable  annuals  is 
a  long  one  and  it  is  difficult  to  stop 
short  of  many  sorts,  I  find  it  best  to 
limit  the  planting  to  a  generous  supply 
of  six  to  eight,  never  more  than  a  dozen 
of  those  best  suited  to  surroundings 
and  to  effect  desired.  Last  year  my 
two  beds  of  Zinnias  8  ft.  wide  and  40 
ft.  long  were  the  admiration  of  all  who 
saw  them.  I  ordered  several  ounces  of 
fine  seed  from  a  reliable  seedsman  of 
the  mixed  sorts,  embracing  every 
known  color  and  marking  of  the  Zinnia 
family.  The  ground,  which  was  Ber¬ 
muda  sod,  was  plowed  several  times, 
all  grass  roots  removed,  and  was  har¬ 
rowed,  dragged  and  raked  until  I  had 
a  seed  bed  good  enough  for  the  finest 
vegetable  seeds.  The  Zinnia  seeds,  how¬ 
ever,  were  started  in  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  and  when  3  in.  high  were  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  permanent  beds,  being 
set  in  rows  2  ft.  apart  and  1  ft.  in  the 
row.  Plants  were  cultivated  just  as 
though  they  were  beans  or  tomatoes; 
they  grew  and  bloomed  the  whole  Sum¬ 
mer  long  and  were  a  sheet  of  bloom 
when  cut  down  by  frost. 

In  addition  to  the  Zinnias,  we  grew 
some  fine  asters,  which  flower  also  is 
worthy  a  place  in  every  garden ;  they 
thrived  and  gave  such  a  wealth  of  the 
very  finest  flowers.  Zinnia  beds  were 
edged  with  bedding  Petunias,  whose 
ease  of  culture  and  freedom  of  bloom 
makes  them  favorites  everywhere. 
Dahlias  grown  from  seed  gave  mostly 
single  blooms,  but  bloomed  freely  the 
first  year  from  the  seed.  Our  sweet 
peas  were  also  the  envy  of  flower-lov¬ 
ers  ;  here,  too,  we  used  expensive  seed. 
However,  those  grown  from  cheaper 
seed,  bought  at  a  local  seed  store,  gave 
fine  bloom,  lovely  colors,  and  were  the 
equal  of  those  grown  from  the  high- 
priced  seed.  Ground  for  sweet  peas 
was-  prepared  by  digging  a  trench  10 
in.  deep,  filling  in  with  well-rotted 
manure,  sprinkling  freely  with  lime, 
adding  more  manure,  2  in.  of  garden 
soil  and  another  sprinkling  of  lime, 
which  was  raked  in  with  the  soil  and 
seed  planted,  trench  now  lacking  2  in. 
of  being  level  with  surface  soil.  As 
the  plants  grew  fresh  earth  was  drawn 
in  and  brush  support  was  given.  Plants 
grew  3  ft.  tall,  bloomed  freely,  all 
blooms  having  long  stems,  and  the  col¬ 
ors,  size  and  freedom  of  bloom  was  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

What  other  easy  -  growing  annuals 
shall  we  select?  The  old-fashioned  bal¬ 
sam  or  lady’s  slipper  should  be  includ¬ 
ed  ;  Portulacas  are  a  thing  of  beauty 
the  whole  Summer  long.  Verbenas  are 
lovely  where  a  trailing  plant  is  desired, 


also  fine  for  porch  boxes ;  Petunias  are 
fine  for  bedding  or  porch  boxes,  Phlox 
Drummondii  should  never  be  over¬ 
looked  ;  their  lovely  colors  are  always 
interesting,  and  they  are  not  particular 
as  to  soil  and  weather  conditions.  Nas¬ 
turtiums  only  ask  for  a  not  too  rich  soil 
and  a  sunny  location,  and  their  many- 
colored  blooms  will  attract  you  for  a 
long  time.  Marigolds,  Zinnias,  the  tall 
growing  sorts,  and  balsams  are  fine  for 
temporary  low  hedges  along  fences, 
walks  and  as  a  background  for  the  low- 
growing  bedding  plants  such  as  Phlox, 
pansies,  Verbenas  and  such. 

Mother,  too,  understood  the  syste¬ 
matic  use  of  our  quick-growing  vines 
and  often  used  morning  glories,  Dutch¬ 
man’s  pipe,  love  puff,  jack  bean  and  the 
balsam  cucumbers  and  cypress  vines 
for  covering  unsightly  objects  about 
the  farmyard.  A  generous  planting  of 
such  vines  in  the  rich  soil  about  old 
buildings  means  rapid  growth,  so  that 
in  a  few  weeks  after  coming  through 
the  soil  these  rapid-growing  vines  will 
convert  many  unsightly  objects  into  a 
beautiful  bower  of  green  that  is  ad¬ 
mired  instead  of  avoided. 

For  planting  around  the  porch  the 
cypress  vine  stands  supreme ;  the  deli¬ 
cate,  feathery  foliage  closely  resembles 
the  finest  fern  in  texture  and  the  shade 
of  green  is  one  not  often  seen  in  grow¬ 
ing  plants.  Added  to  these,  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  beautiful  scarlet  and  white, 
star-shaped  flowers  standing  out  in  pre¬ 
eminence  on  their  long  stems  make  the 
vine  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
floral  kingdom.  This,  however,  is  not 
a  very  rank  grower,  and  for  a  dense 
covering  the  plants  should  stand  as 
close  as  six  to  10  in.  in  the  row.  The 
soil  must  be  made  rich  and  necessary 
cultivation  and  moisture  given  for  pro¬ 
moting  rapid  growth.  Given  these,  the 
cypress  vine  is  one  of  our  most  desir¬ 
able  vines  for  porch  and  trellis  plant¬ 
ing,  and  certainly  is  unsurpassed  for 
beauty. 

In  addition  to  the  annuals  and'  vines, 
mother  used  some  of  our  tall-growing 
plants  for  temporary  hedges,  with  which 
she  was  able  to  hide  from  view  objec¬ 
tionable  objects  and  bring  out  pleasing 
effects  about  the  farmstead.  Among 
these  plants  which  grow  very  rapidly, 
the  castor  bean  stands  first.  Here  in 
Oklahoma,  planted  wheii  the  ground  is 
warm  in  the  Spring,  the  castor  bean 
germinates  readily  and  grows  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  in  a  few  weeks  it  has  reached 
a  height  of  2  to  4  ft.  and  furnishes 
shade  for  fowls  and  children.  Other 
such  plants  are  sunflowers,  okra  and 
the  cotton  plant.  All  are  good,  and  the 
last  three  produce  lovely  bloom.  The 
okra  also  produces  edible  pods,  which 
are  fine  for  food.  lily  reed  york. 


Frau  Karl  Druschki  Rose 
Disappears 

Four  years  ago  I  bought  two  two- 
year-old  rose  plants.  They  were  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  and  for  the  first  two 
years  they  bore  beautiful  white  roses, 
true  to  name.  Next  year  they  didn’t 
bloom,  so  I  applied  some  rotted  goat 
manure.  The  following  year  they  sent 
out  innumerable  small,  single-petaled 
pink  roses,  quite  unlike  Frau  Karl 
Druschki.  What  do  you  suppose  caused 
the  change?  Is  there  any  chance  of 
bringing  them  back  to  the  once  beauti¬ 
ful  white  roses  they  were?  e.  b. 

This  is  a  case  where  a  budded  rose 
died  out  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
more  vigorous  stock.  Many  of  our  gar¬ 
den  roses  are  budded,  and  this  is  desir¬ 
able  in  the  case  of  a  rather  delicate 
variety,  but  there  is  the  risk  that  suck¬ 
ers  from  the  more  vigorous  root  will 
gradually  starve  out  the  rose  budded 
on  it.  Druschki  is  a  very  vigorous  rose, 
but  evidently  suckers  from  the  stock 
were  not  noticed  and  removed.  One 
should  always  cut  off  suckers,  which 
come  from  below  the  place  where 
budded.  In  this  case  the  root  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  European  briar  rose,  and  if  the 
bud  is  entirely  gone  these  stocks  should 
be  pulled  out  and  destroyed.  In  plant¬ 
ing  roses  that  are  not  on  their  own 
roots  it  is  desirable  to  set  the  point  of 
union  about  two  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  then  the  budded  rose  will  send 
out  roots  above  the  point  of  union  and 
will  in  time  form  a  root  system  of  its 
own. 
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Pine  Tree  Pete 
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-but  we  like  that  kind  of  work 

Sure — who  doesn’t?  It  means  more 
money  in  the  bank  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

If  we’re  going  to  have  crops,  let’s 
have  good  ones.  It  costs  very  little 
more,  so  far  as  the  seed  is  concerned. 

No  matter  what  the  crop  is  to  be 
— Red  Clover,  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Tim¬ 
othy — you  can  depend  upon  PINE 
TREE  Seed. 

Selected  from  the  cream  of  the 
crop;  cleaned  and  re-cleaned  to  high¬ 
est  standards  of  quality;  of  known 
origin  (certificate  in  every  bag);  and 
sealed  so  you  know  you  get  what  you 
pay  for. 

Sold  by  Good 
Dealers  Everyivhere 

THE  ALBERT 
DICKINSON  CO. 
Chicago  Minneapolis 
Buffalo  New  York 
Pittsburgh  Boston 
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GROWN  FROM  SELECTED  STOCKS 


New  crop,  tested  seeds,  sure  to  produce. 
Sold  for  58  years  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  reasonable. 

Extra  packages  free  with  every  order. 
Free — Large  catalog  with  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send  your  own 
and  neighbors  addresses  today. 

R.  H.SHUMWAY, Dept* 68 Rockford, Ill. 

STS  SEEDS 

Best  for  ioo  Years 

Free  1928  Garden  Guide  and  Catalog 

On  the  Air  Each  Monday  at  6.30  P.M. 

Bulsf  Gardeners  Orchestra,  WJZ  O  17  Stations 

ROBERT  BUIST  CO.,  Dept  2  PHI  LA.,  PA 


OATS 

SENSATION  ®ne  tlle  most  productive 

GLlloni  lull  oats  ln  cultivation.  75 
bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-40  lbs 
per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality.  We 
are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 

SEED  CORN  £arly  cj,ara^e  and  White 

UUnil  Cap.  Excellent  yielders 
and  never  fail  to  ripen.  Choice  seed  as  low 
as  $2.75  bu.  Also  barley,  grass  seed,  soy  beans, 
etc.  Write  for  circular  and  samples. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  Box  15  Melrose,  O. 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Flat  Patch,  Succession,  Danish  liallhead, 
Copenhagen  Market  and  Golden  Acre.  Tomato  Plants: 
Bonnie  Best,  Greater  Baltimore,  Livingston  Globe,  John 
Baer  and  Earliana.  Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker  Onion 
Plants.  Ruby  King  and  Bull  Nose  Pepper  Plants.  Post¬ 
paid,  250,  31.00;  500,  81.50;  1,000,  88.50.  Express 
Collect  $1.50  per  1,000.  Care  used  in  packing.  We 
guarantee  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 

proof  Cabbage  Plants 

will  make  headed  cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  borne 
grown  plants.  I  make  prompt  shipments.  All  leading 
varieties.  Postpaid:  600,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.75.  Express: 
$2.00  1000.  Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Tomato 
and  Pepper  Plants  same  prices.  First  class  plants,  roots 
wrapped  in  moss.  P.  1>.  FUI.WOOI),  Tifton,  Ga. 

SEED  CORN 

Wing’s  Improved  White  Cap  still  holds  Ohio  State 
record  for  greatest  yield.  Other  varieties  also. 
Highest  quality  Field  Seeds.  Moderate  prices.  Write 

c"as»  B.  Wing  Seed  Co„  Dept.  323  ,  Nlechanicsbury,  Ohia 


Feeding  Apple  Trees,  Not 
Butchering  Them 

I  have  just  been  looking  over  a  se¬ 
verely  pruned  young  orchard.  The 
owner  says  that  the  branches  were 
dying  back  and  they  had  to  be  thinned 
out  and  the  unhealthy  wood  removed. 
This  is  just  like  an  orchard  that  we 
cut  back  ourselves  a  few  years  ago. 
But  if  these  trees  of  our  own  and  the 
trees  I  saw  today  had  been  properly 
fed  they  would  uot  have  been  in  this 
dying  condition. 

A  commercial  orchardist  who  makes 
money  every  year  on  his  apples  has 
spoken  to  us  off  and  on  for  years  about 
his  sundry  practices.  There  is  no  other 
phase  in  which  this  man  has  improved 
more  himself  and  surpassed  some  of  his 
less  observing  neighbors  than  in  the 
matter  of  feeding  his  trees.  About  leaf¬ 
ing  time  in  the  Spring  he  top-dresses 
his  orchards  with  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Since  we  began  top-dressing  our  small 
farm  orchard  the  leaves  are  larger,  a 
better  color  and  more  healthy  looking. 
In  addition  to  our  farm-tenant’s  share 
of  apples  that  he  gets  for  picking  them 
and  for  cutting  the  grass  and  putting 
it  under  the  trees,  we  have  had  apples 
to  sell  since  having  used  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  This  week  we  have  sold 
more  York  Imperial  apples  than  the 
whole  cost  of  sulphate  since  we  began 
to  use  it  three  years  ago.  We  scatter 
from  5  lbs.  down  to  a  small  handful 
over  the  entire  ground  under  an  apple 
tree,  dependent  upon  the  size  and  age 
of  the  tree. 

Our  young  tenant  is  very  busy  with 
his  farm  work  because  of  help  shortage 
and  the  spray  outfit  that  we  formerly 
used  a  good  many  years  ago  failed  to 
work,  so  our  trees  have  not  been  sprayed 
for  three  years.  Our  trees  look  much 
more  thrifty  and  our  farm  supply  of 
apples  has  improved,  though  we  hap¬ 
pened  to  stop  spraying  just  about  the 
time  we  began  to  feed  our  trees  with  a 
Spring  top-dressing. 

A  good  many  farmers  do  not  under¬ 
stand  spraying  and  are  apt  to  put  it 
off  because  they  dislike  the  work  or 
lack  the  equipment.  We  ought  to  spray, 
of  course,  and  everybody  else  ought  to 
spray  to  secure  more  and  better  apples ; 
but  if  you  can’t  spray  or  don't  mean  to 
spray,  get  100  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  and  give  the  land  a  sprinkling 
under  your  trees,  out  as  far  as  the 
spread  of  the  branches.  We  never 
sprinkle  up  close  to  the  tree  trunk ;  5 
lbs.  is  all  we  use  on  grown  trees,  and 
small  trees  should  have  only  a  handful. 

Leaves  on  an  apple  tree  should  be 
large,  a  deep  green,  and  afford  a  wide 
and  thick  spread  to  the  sunshine  and 
air.  The  substance  an  apple  is  made 
of  has  to  pass  through  the  leaves  and 
be  changed  there  before  it  goes  into  the 
apple.  You  just  can’t  have  a  fine,  healthy 
apple  without  a  vigorous  leaf  growth, 
and  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  top-dress¬ 
ing  is  what  gets  you  the  leaf  growth. 
Ohio.  G.  P.  WILLIAMS. 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Book  of  Bulbs,  by  F.  F.  Rock¬ 
well. — Mr.  Rockwell’s  books  are  noted 
for  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be 
read  and  for  the  practical  information 
which  they  contain.  ‘’The  Book  of 
Bulbs”  is  no  exception.  Discussing  first 
the  popularity  of  bulbs  and  how  they 
may  be  used,  the  author  moves  to  prac¬ 
tical  considerations  iu  the  making  of 
a  garden  and  the  handling  of  bulbs. 
Then  one  by  one  are  discussed  the  vari¬ 
ous  classes  of  bulb  plants,  such  as 
rulips,  daffodils,  hyacinths,  other 
Spring  -  flowering  bulbs,  Summer  and 
Autumn-flowering  bulbs,  hardy  lilies, 
Gladiolus,  Dahlias,  Begonias,  Irises 
and  peonies.  Chapters  are  also  includ¬ 
ed  dealing  with  the  propagation  of 
mlbs  and  with  insects  and  diseases. 
Many  half-tones  and  pen-and-ink  draw¬ 
ings  illustrate  the  author’s  remarks 
and  directions.  It  will  find  a  place  on 
the  library  table  of  the  Garden  Club 
member  and  in  the  hands  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  amateur.  Published  by  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Co„  New  York. 


dibble  s 

Russet  Potatoes 

TIInowSTn  Fculv?vItionOP 

Vines  robust,  luxuriant  and  extremely  disease 

and  bug  resistant.  -etv  we 

productive  than  any  other  variety  w 


More  . 

TubersIerroundWto  oblong,  russet  skins,  white 
£  auality- 


"/<!■}, m 


■ . 


t  ' 


"m§y 


have  ever  grown 

Tubers,  round  to  - - -  -- 

flesh  of  most  excellent  quality- 
Out  of  hundreds  of  testimonial  letters  from  our 

customers,  here  are  a  few  .  hnshels  per 

“Your  Dibble’s  Russets  yield  515 1  busneis  p 
aere,”_R.  F.  Reid,  Fort  Fairfield,  Me.  . 

“The  Russet  yielded  over  twice  asmany  as 
er  Mnds  "-PHILIP  Reiner.  Jb..  Wyoming,  N.  Y 

Issssss 

and  Complete 

Price  List  FREE- 

Address  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

t>_„  r  Honeoye  Falls,  IN.  i. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 
"Everything  for  the  Farm 


ITRAWBERRIES  ‘^GROW’’W 


Townsend's  cf™. 


TO 

’EM 


Catalog  Now  Ready 


C lit  your  feed  costs 


Successful  dairymen  and  breeders  hold 
buttons  Pedigreed  Mangels  in  high  regard 
tor  their  milk-producing  qualities  and  their 
cooling  and  tonic  effects.  They  will  produce 
a  greater  tonnage  than  any  other  crop.  Cheap 
to  produce.  Their  dry  matter  content  is 
equal  to  gram  in  digestible  nutrients.  We 
have  varieties  to  suit  all  types  of  soil. 
Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  telling  how 

Mangels’  St0re  ^  feed  Sutton’s  Pedigreed 

Seeds  Stocked  in  New  York 

H.  P.  WINTER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  905,  64  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 


America’s  Leading  Strawberry  plant  guide.  Written  by 
a  life  long  strawberry  grower.  Up- 
to-Date  advice  on  varieties  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions.  Valuable  to  every 
strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  Free 
for  the  asking.  Fully  des¬ 
cribes  and  illustrates  the 
leadingstandardvarietiesof 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Grape  Vines, 
Asparagus,  Dahlia,  Gladiola 
Bulbs,  etc. 

Everything  quoted  at  wholesale 
prices  direct  to  growers.  Yoh 
.  ,.  — .  ...  -  —  save  from  25  to  50%  by  deal- 

Ingr  direct  with  us.  A  postal  card  will  bring:  It. 

E-  W.  T ownsend  A  Sons,  23  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md, 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today— not  next 
week,  but  NOW  !  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  AT  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Height!,  Ohio 


CARFF’S 


Berry  Plants 

3 6  Years  in  the 
Nursery  Business 
1400  Acres  fertile  soilin  the  heart  of 
Ohio.  Small  fruit  plants  and  ornamen¬ 
tals  our  specialty .  Hardy,  vigorous  stock. 
N«w  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry. 
Latham  R*d  Raspberry. 

New  Rad  Leaved  Japanese  Barberry. 
Other  varieties  listed  in  our  new  Cat • 
aioa  No.  S3  5  Copy  free  on  request. 

W.N.SCARFF&SONS.  NewCarliiU.O* 


SpafagUS  Raspberry  Plants 

&  S#  Certified  stock  of  Latham,  Cuthbert.  Marlhoro.  Tdnhn  sr 


Springtime  Money 

A  FEW  acres  planted  to  Mary  Wash- 
wclcnmo  Mob  *g»t?n  Asparagus  will  bring  you 

investmant  Bur  returns  from  a  small 

riirppf  r£U r  Selected  Roots.  Our  seed  was  secured 

this  latostTn/PK"  Crocker,  the  originators  of 

f«mlbteSmnd.fe9Ufjoe  famous  Washington  Asparagus 
1 ive  thousand  Roots  will  set  one  acre,  only  $50.00 
I. o.o.  here.  There  s  money  growing  Asparagus  for  market. 
25  Roots,  Family-Size  Planting,  $2.10 
postpaid.  50  Roots,  83.25  postpaid. 

Send  for  FREE ’  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees . 

Small  fruits  and  Ornamentals. 


Certified  stock  of  Latham,  Cuthbert,  Marlboro,  Idaho,  St. 
Reps,  Herbert,  King,  Golden  Queen,  Plum  Farmer,  and 
Columbian.  Also  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  asparagus, 
shade  trees,  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  hardy  plants. 

May  We  Send  You  Our  Catalog  ? 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN  NURSERY  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

Grown  in  Vermont.  It's  Hardy ” 


HARRISONS’ 

DEPT.  14 


NURSERIES 

BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


Burpee's 


Burpee's 

Seeds 

Grow 


The  Vegetables  or  Flowers  you 
would  liketosee  growing  in  your 
garden — read  all  about  them  in 
Burpee’s  Annual.  Every  gar¬ 
dener  should  have  a  copy  of  this 

Garden  Book— Free 

Burpee’s  Annual  offers  the  best 
inV  egetableSeeds.FlowerSeeds, 
Lawn  Grass,  Farm  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Roots,  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs  and  Roses.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plete  and  helpful  book  full 
of  pictures  and  garden  news. 
Burpee’s  Annual  is  free. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 


Certified  Raspberry  Sets 

EARLY  JUNE 

Eai  liest,  lai  gest,  finest  Red  Raspberry  on  the  market _ 

a  money  maker.  Also  Seed  Potatoes. 

LESTER  W .  BENNETT  -  VICTOR,  N.  Y. 


The  Everlasting 

STRAWBERRY 

Bears  2  Full  Crops  Yearly 
Spring  and  Fall.  Great  yielder  of  big 
beautiful  berries.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog 
of  Berry  Plants,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines 
Perennials,  etc. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  251,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

“The  Strawberry  Man*  *  for  45  Years 

EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRIES 

And  all  the  best  standard  sorts.  Deli¬ 
cious — Healtkful — Profitable.  It  pays 
to  grow  them.  You  should  see  our 
Berry  Book.  It’s  free. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  E.  Market  St.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  Box  271,  Phila.,  Pa. 

EARLIEST  TOMATO 

is  Jung’s  Wayahead. 
Big  red  fruit  ripe  as 
early  as  July  4  th. 
Nothing  earlier  to  be 
had  anywhere.  As  a 
special  offer  will 
send  you  a  pkt.  of 
this  Tomato  and  pkt. 
of  Cabbage,  Carrot, 
Cucumber.  Lettuce, 
Onion,  Radish.  Pars¬ 
nip,  Superb  Asters 
and  Everlasting 
Flowers,  all  10  pkts. 
for  10c.  Coupon 
worth  10c  with  each 
order.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied. 

_  Catalog  of  Seed  Bar- 

.  ...  ■-  '  gains  FREE.  Send  today. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  ot  Them  at  82,50  per  lOOO 

H.  F.  Bicher,  Pa.,  says,  “I  sold  $600  worth  of  berries 
from  3500  of  your  plants.”  Catalog  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

Better  plants  for  lees  money” 


1000. 

Va. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  big  joe,  $3  50-1 

jiRHHDcnm  rmnio  Robt.  Smith)  Na88awadox 

Strawberry  Plants  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

dll  dWUCiiy  ridlllb  Basil  PE8RT  Georgetown. Oel.wire 

Latham  Raspberry  Plants 

also  Herbert,  Cuthbert,  Columbian,  etc.  All  certified 
Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines' 
Shrubs  and  Evergreens.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  low— list 
free.  BELT  BAKER  Hoesick  Falls,  JY.  Y. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

btindiel  for  a  1M0;  pswl^/iXiNap  b^a^Varfeti^fMi^ 

Washington.  Pedigreed  Washington,  Palmetto,  Giant  Ar¬ 
gentine  and  Barr’s  Mammoth.  All  varieties  2  vear  No  1 
$8  Per  1000;  1-year  No.  1,  $5  per  1000.  ItllUHAUR  ItOOTS.  $3 
per  100;  $2a  per  1000.  TOMATO  MAUOt.OIlF,  V  lb.  *1.50-  lb 
$5.  New  Stone  and  Greater  Baltimore,  $2  per  lb 
H.  AUSTIN _ - _  FEDTON,  DEL 

While-Cap  Yellow  Dent  seed  corn;  strong  and  vigorous 
High  genu, nation.  $275  per  bu.  R.  C.  M.cKley,  ■»(■•*££ 
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Plant  growth  can  be  regulated 
almost  like  a  machine 


While  plants,  to  prosper,  re¬ 
quire  an  abundance  of  all  plant 
foods,  one  element  controls  the 
yield  and  quality  of  certain 
crops.  Nitrogen  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  element  with  wheat,  phos¬ 
phorus  with  corn,  potash  with 
potatoes  and  legumes. 

.  When  you  consider  soil  defi¬ 
ciencies,  lack  of  balance,  and 
plant  preferences,  varying  pro¬ 
portions  of  plant  food  elements 
are  required  for  different  soils 
and  crops. 

These  requirements  can  be 
supplied,  however,  with  com¬ 
paratively  few  grades.  Too 
many  grades  increase  manufac¬ 
turing  costs,  slow  up  shipments 
and  confuse  the  buyer  unneces¬ 
sarily. 

Several  conferences  have  been 
held  recently  between  state 
agronomists  and  fertilizer 
manufacturers.  Their  aim  has 
been  to  reduce  the  number  of 
grades,  to  standardize  plant  food 
proportions,  to  increase  the  de¬ 
mand  for  high  grades,  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  use  of  low  grade 
goods  with  a  cheaper-per-ton, 
but  higher-per-pound-of-plant- 
food  cost. 

Fertilizer  users  can  aid  ma¬ 
terially  in  this  campaign  for 
fewer  and  better  grades  by  buy¬ 
ing  the  recommended  ratios  in 
the  higher  analysis  forms.  It 
will  save  them  money. 

Another  foolishness  about 
fertilizer  is  the  idea  that  odor 
and  dark  color  indicate  quality. 


They  do  not.  The  higher  grades 
are  light  in  color  and  practically 
odorless.  They  are  purer  and 
better. 

If  all  the  fertilizer  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  mixed  fertilizer  used 
in  the  United  States  were  mixed 
into  one  grade,  it  would  analyze 
a  shade  above  3%  ammonia,  9% 
of  available  phosphoric  acid, 
and  3%  potash — a  1-3-1  ratio. 
A  3-9-3,  a  4-12-4,  or  a  5-15-5  are 
all  a  1-3-1  ratio.  5-15-5  fur¬ 
nishes  plant  food  in  the  same 
proportions  as  the  lower  grades, 
and  at  a  cheaper  cost  per  pound 
of  plant  food.  This  ratio  is  an 
approved  one,  and  is  very  largely 
used  for  other  than  truck  crops. 

Ville,  from  1860  to  1876,  at 
the  French  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Vincennes,  did  some  of 
the  most  original  and  funda¬ 
mental  work  on  plant  feeding. 
With  a  complete  chemical  fertil¬ 
izer  (analyzing  approximately 
7%  nitrogen,  6%  phosphoric 
acid,  7  %  potash,  and  without 
manure),  he  was  able  to  grow  50 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  On 
the  same  soil  with  nitrogen 
alone  his  yield  dropped  to  22 
bushels.  When  he  used  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  alone  his 
yield  was  18  bushels.  Without 
fertilizer  he  grew  12  bushels. 

Armour's  BIG  CROP  high 
analysis  rertilizers  furnish  plant 
foods  in  available  form,  properly 
combined  to  insure  quick,  heavy 
growth  and  maturity,  and  maxi¬ 
mum  yields  of  first  quality. 


T/frmour FertiIjzer\forA&  Chicago ,  III. 


SULPHUR 

For  Spraying  and  Dusting 
T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

100  William  St.  New  York 


STANDARDGARDENTRACTOR 


Plows  V  A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
c^M{e  «  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries,  Fruit 
Growers  and  Poultrymen. 

MnvilHmADOES  4L  MEN’S  WORK 

SfjrKHrMA  Walking  &  Hiding  Equipmen 
BBC  Free  Catalog  Runs  Belt  Jobs 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

S260  Como  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Eastern  Branch  156  Cedar  St.,  New  York' 


DEACONS, CALF  SKINS, HIDES  prices.  Write 

8.  II.  LIVINGSTON,  Sure.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 

II1I1II1M1II1I11I1III1I111IIIIIW 

We  Can’t  Break 
This  Habit 

Every  now  and  then  some  well-meaning  friend 
tells  us  that  our  harrows  are  too  good  for  our 
good — they  last  too  long. 

We  know  they  last  long  for  we  have  dozens 
of  letters  from  farmers  who  bought  Clark  “Cut¬ 
away”  Harrows,  15,  20,  30  and  40  years  ago  and 
are  still  getting  excellent  service  from  them. 

We  can’t  help  it.  Back  in  1865  we  put  qual¬ 
ity  into  every  machine  we  made  and  we  still 
continue  to  do  it.  It’s  hard  to  break  a  habit 
63  years  old. 

The  first  Clark  “Cutaway”  disk  that  was 
made  was  heat  treated  and  forged  sharp  and 
every  disk  bearing  the  Clark  “Cutaway”  trade 
mark  has  been  made  the  same  way. 

For  forging  puts  an  edge  on  a  disk  that  won’t 
crack,  bend  or  chip  and  will  stay  sharp  almost 
indefinitely. 

If  you’ll  clip  the  coupon  we’ll  send  you  FREE 
the  complete  Clark  “Cutaway”  Catalog  of  tillage 
implements  as  well  as  a  valuable  free  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


BOLENS 


>oes  Garden  Plowing,' . 
Harrowing,  Seeding,  Cul¬ 
tivating,  Spraying  and 
Lawn  Mowing— at  such 

big  taving  of  timo  and  onergy.  At¬ 
tachment*  instantly  interchangeable. 

New  improved  Tool*,  Arched  Axle,  Tool 
Control,  Power  Turn,  Snappy  Powerful  Mo¬ 
tor,  Pulley  for  Belt  Work — and  many  other 
feature*. .  Ha*  *olved  the  labor  problem  of 
thousands  of  gardener*,  florist*,  poultrymen^ 
nurserymen  and  suburban  farmer*.  Timo 
Payment  Plan.  Write  Today  for  64  page 
booklet  .GILSON  MFC.  CO. 

*  723  P.rk  Str«t 

PORT  WASHINGTON.  WIS 


Sow  Your  Grass  Seed  Evenly 

Thom  peon’s’ Wheelbarrow  Grass  Seeders  enable  you 
to  sow  your  grass  seed  evenly.  No  bunching.  Saves  Seed. 
Improves  catch.  Wind  does  not  bother.  Easily  sows  40 
acresaday.  Over  300,000  in  use.  Easy  to  operate.  Quickly 
set  to  sow  different  amounts  and  different  kinds  of  seeds. 
Pavs  for  itself  in  a  single  day.  Free  illustrated  circular 
also  shows  spreaders  for  fertilizer  or  calcium  chloride. 


Power  Cultivator 

All-Purpose,  Sturdy 

Wonndriveinsuresfulldelivered  power 
to  traction  wheels.  Plows,  Discs,  Har¬ 
rows,  Digs  Potatoes,  landscape  work, 
Heavy  or  Light  cultivating— Fast  or 
slow.  4  H.P.  4-Cycle  Air  Cooled,  Dust  Proof  , 
Operation  easy  and  simple.  Belt  Pulley.',^ 
Takes  care  of  1  to  10  acres.  Dealers  write.' 

PIONEER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

716  74th  Avenue  West  Allis,  Wisconsin 


"FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 


Write  and  get  our  Big 
Free  Catalog  which  gives 
you  full  information  about 
these  sturdy,  long  life 
rigs. 

“Friend”  Manufacturing  Co. 
120  East  Ave.  Gasperl.  N.  Y. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

52  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Send  me  FREE  catalog  and  book,  “The  Soil 
and  Its  Tillage.” 

Name  . 

Address  . 


HAUCK  “One  Man”  Weed  Burners 

1  The  Modem,  Sure  Wav  to  Kilt  Weeds 
Use  kerosene  and  burn  them  green— seeds 
and  stalks.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  half  old 
methods.  Used  by  road  commissioners,  coun¬ 
try  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers.  Does  3 
men’s  work.  Write  for  booklet  and  details, 
nancic  mfg.  co..  123  10th  it  ,  Brooklyn,  n.  v. 


Gleanings  from  Cornell 
Farmers’  Week 
Addresses 

Dr.  Livingston  Farrand — “The  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  of  Cornell  University  is  to 
turn  out  graduates  who  will  return  to 
the  world  something  permanently  con¬ 
structive  ;  to  stimulate  students  to 
widen  the  fields  of  knowledge ;  to  fos¬ 
ter  research,  not  simply  to  acquire 
facts  already  known ;  to  make  avail¬ 
able  the  results  of  these  researches. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  the  university,  as 
of  all  true  educators  of  all  ages,  is  to 
break  down  smug  complacency  and  in¬ 
tolerance  of  others’  views,  and  to  build 
upon  their  place  open  minds,  tolerant 
of  any  points  of  view  whatsover,  so 
long  as  they  be  honest.” 

Dr.  G.  F.  Warren— “The  agricultural 
depression  is  not  due  to  surplus  food. 
The  trouble  is  that  farmers  are  receiv¬ 
ing  a  smaller  share  of  the  retail  price, 
because  wages  in  industry  are  high. 
Wages  always  remain  high  after  other 
prices  begin  to  fall.  The  fanner  re¬ 
ceives  what  is  left  after  distributing 
charges  are  deducted,  and  distributing 
charges  are  largely  wages.  Among  pos¬ 
sible  ways  of  meeting  the  situation  is 
reduced  production,  which  is  already 
taking  place.  But  production  cannot 
be  curtailed  all  at  once.  Increased 
population  is  another  means  of  relief. 
This  is  occurring  at  the  rate  of  1%  per 
cent  a  year.  These  forces  are  slowly 
having  their  effect.  I  expect  the  gen¬ 
eral  price  level  to  decline  for  the  next 
10  years,  but  farm  prices  will  go  up 
during  that  period.” 

Prof.  Flora  Bose — “If  excessive  fat¬ 
ness  or  thinness  is  not  caused  by  func¬ 
tional  disorders,  which  should  be  treat¬ 
ed  by  a  physician,  the  weight  can  be 
controlled  by  proper  diet.  Normal 
weight  is  not  a  line  but  a  zone.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  weight  may  vary  from  7  to  10 
per  cent  below  average,  up  to  20  per 
cent  above  average  for  the  age  and 
height,  and  still  be  normal  if  the  health 
is  good.  The  normal  zone  for  adults 
may  vary  from  15  per  cent  below  to  10 
per  cent  above  the  average.  Children 
need  excess  weight  for  growth.  The 
wraith-like  figure  is  not  normal  for 
young  girls.  A  slight  excess  of  weight 
should  last  up  to  the  25th  or  30th  year. 
After  that  age  you  will  be  a  better  in¬ 
surance  risk  if  you  are  slightly  below 
the  average.” 

F.  L.  Salman,  Library  Extension  Di¬ 
vision  of  New  York  State  Department 
of  Education — “There  are  today  253 
counties  having  traveling  libraries. 
These  are  thickly  dotted  over  Ohio, 
California,  New  Jersey,  Indiana  and 
Michigan.  The  plan  offers  to  all  the 
people  a  quantity  of  books  which  most 
individuals  could  not  afford  for  the 
price  of  a  single  magazine.  In  the 
United  States  the  county  library  idea 
received  great  impetus  from  the  war 
camp  library  service,  which  went  with 
the  boys  to  France  and  came  back 
again. 

“In  England,  where  there  is  a  library 
for  the  people  in  every  county  or  shire, 
the  framers  of  the  library  law  say 
there  are  but  two  excuses  why  any 
county  should  not  have  county  library 
service.  The  first  is  ‘absolute  and  ab¬ 
ject  poverty’  and  the  second  is  ‘utter 
and  abject  stupidity.’  The  thing  which 
we  need  more  than  anything  else  in  this 
country  is  contact  with  the  minds  of 
our  neighbors  and  with  the  great  minds 
of  the  past.  Books  are  the  birthright 
of  al  the  people,  not  of  the  few  who 
live  in  cities  and  villages.” 

Director  F.  B.  Morrison  of  Geneva 
Experiment  Station— “Fewer  colds  and 
other  ills  would  scourge  the  human 
race  if  it  consumed  adequate  amounts 
of  vitamins.  In  the  last  20  years  stu¬ 
dents  of  nutrition,  by  their  astounding 
discoveries,  have  revolutionized  the 
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habits  of  our  lives.  Perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  of  these  discoveries  are  the  vita¬ 
mins  which  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  health  of  both  man  and  ani¬ 
mals. 

“Vitamin  A,  the  growth  vitamin,  is 
found  in  milk,  cream  and  butter,  in 
yellow  corn,  but  not  in  white  corn,  and 
in  green  leafy  vegetables.  Its  generous 
use  prevents  cold  and  respiratory  dis¬ 
eases.  Lack  of  it  causes  these  diseases, 
also  eye  disease.  Deficiency  of  Vitamin 
B  causes  the  Oriental  disease,  beri  beri. 
This  vitamin  is  common  in  milk,  eggs 
and  vegetables. 

“Vitamin  C,  the  anti-scorbutic  one,  is 
essential  only  to  man,  monkeys  and 
guinea  pigs.  This  is  the  one  found  in 
raw  foods,  tomatoes,  oranges,  other 
fresh  fruits  and  in  potatoes,  raw  or 
cooked. 

“Vitamin  D  cures  and  prevents  rick¬ 
ets.  This  is  the  sunshine  vitamin, 
found  also  in  cod  liver  oil,  in  liver  and 
in  foods  subjected  to  ultra-violet  rays. 
Bow  legs,  poor  bone  growth,  can  be 
corrected  by  exposure  to  sunshine  or  by 
giving  cod  liver  oil,  though  foods  rich 
in  lime  are  also  essential,  as  milk,  eggs, 
spinach  and  other  vegetables. 

“Vitamin  E  is  necessary  to  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Natural  foods,  as  green  foods, 
eggs,  and,  for  animals,  well-cured  leafy 
fodder,  contain  sufficient  amounts  so 
that  deficiency  will  not  occur.  Vitamin 
F  prevents  nervous  diseases,  and  G  is 
necessary  for  growth.  Both  of  the  two 
latter  constitute  vitamin  B,  which  is 
not  one  but  two  elements.  Vitamin  B 
is  found  in  yeast,  though  other  foods 
are  rich  in  it  and  contain  the  added 
advantage  of  bringing  to  the  diet  other 
elements  needed.” 

Prof.  Martha  Van  Rensselaer  — 
“Housekeeping  is  an  engineering  job 
which  carries  with  it  the  same  need  of 
visualizing  work  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  it.  A  program  of  rest,  health 
and  good  posture  in  physical  household 
exercise  is  a  preventive  of  fatigue. 
Bringing  intelligent  interest  to  bear 
upon  the  housekeeping  problem  and  di¬ 
viding  the  household  activities  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  abilities  of  the  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  may  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  the  workers,  release  time 
for  the  enjoyment  of  reading,  music, 
art  appreciation  and  enable  the  family 
to  contribute  to  community  progress.” 

M.  A.  Dawber,  superintendent  of  ru¬ 
ral  work  in  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Home  Missions — “The  larger  parish  is 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  religious 
ineffectiveness.  By  this  I  mean  the  en¬ 
largement  of  a  single  church  to  take  in 
all  the  religious  no-man’s  land  that  lies 
all  about  it ;  the  centralized  ministry 
of  several  churches  of  one  denomina¬ 
tion,  including  exchange  of  services 
among  the  pastors,  or  an  interdenom¬ 
inational  parish,  in  which  the  different 
churches  lay  aside  their  competition  in 
the  field  and  substitute  co-operation. 

“The  minimum  of  workers  for  a  reli¬ 
gious  unit  or  parish,  be  it  town  or  coun¬ 
try,  should  be  two  men,  one  to  preach 
and  one  to  lead  the  boys’  work,  and  a 
woman  to  organize  and  direct  religious 
education.” 

Anna  Botsford  Comstock — “Life  on 
the  farm  for  the  child  would  be  much 
richer  if  he  knew  what  was  there. 
Everything  in  nature  study  learned  by 
the  child  can  be  later  used  by  the 
farmer.  Such  study  will  interest  the 
child  in  the  farm  as  a  place. 

“He  should  learn  something  about 
how  and  why  plants  grow ;  why  they 
are  adapted  to  certain  environments; 
about  plant  processes  and  cross-polli¬ 
nation  ;  about  insects  which  are  helpful 
as  well  as  those  that  are  harmful ; 
about  the  nature  of  soils;  about  the 
laws  of  nature. 

“The  child  should  study  nature  that 
it  may  recognize  the  beauty  that  is  in 
the  world  and  enjoy  it,”  v.  m,  c. 
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Make  More  Money 
Sawing  Accurate  Lumber 


New  line  designed  for  Tractor  or  Light 
Steam  Power.  For  Sawing  lumber,  ties, 
etc.  Very  rapid  and  accurate.  Larger 
mills  for  heavy  logs.  Head  Block  or  Log 
Beam  Carriage.  Write  today  for  Bulletin 
626  describing  these  remarkable  and  money 
making  sawmills.  We  also  build  Engines 
from  10  up  to  80  H.  P.  and  six  types  of 
Boilers — a  type  for  every  purpose. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  630,  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


EDWARDS  roops 

t/tsr  LONGERLOOK  BETTER 

SAVE  YOU 
MONEY 


,1 


HI 


Edwards  M  e  t  a  i 
roofing,  shingles, 
Spanish  tile,  sid¬ 
ings,  ready-made 
garages  and  farm 
buildings,  are  rust, 
proof,  fire  -  proof, 
V"  lightning  -  proof.  Last 
three  times  as  long  as  or- 
r  dinary  kind.  Quality  in  ev¬ 
ery  detail.  Styles  and  types  for 
every  purpose.  Easy  and  economical 
to  apply.  Lifetime  satisfaction. 

We  are  the  world’s  largest  manulacturers  of  sheet 
metal  building  materials.  W'e  control  every  op¬ 
eration  from  the  raw  metal  to  the  finished  product. 
You  can  buy  from  us  at  manufacturer's  prices  and 
save  all  intermediate  profits. 
Write  today  for  our  Free  Sam¬ 
ples  and  prices.  Ask  for  Hoofing 
Book  No.  173  or  for  Garage  Book. 
The  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
323-373  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  0.A 


FREE 

SAMPLES, 
Books  and 
.  Estimates 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
210-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
Clumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
foe  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders.  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
|  son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Belleville,  Pa. ^ 


Complete  Outfits — 

Log  Saws,  Portable' 

Rigs— Buzz  Saws,  Saw' 

Frames.  Everything  you  need  for  working  In 
timber.  Send  for  my  new  chart,  “ How  to  Select 
Your  Engine"— the  result  of  68  years  Engine 
Building  Experience.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

*898  Oakland  Ave„  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
*898  Liberty  Ave„  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 


BIGMOWEY S 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul¬ 
lers.  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  land 
Quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
bit*  money  pulliner  stumps  r“ 
for  neighbors.  Rip-' 
loffle  of  Iowa  made 
$10,000  in  sparetime. 

It's  easy.  Write  quick 

7 _ HERCULES  MFG.  CO.. 

1 430.29th  Str.,Centerville,lOMra 


MUSKRATS 

paying:,  $2.00  to  $2.10  for  fresh  caught,  good  size 
skins  from  New  York  and  New  England  States.  Ship 
from  this  Advt.  Check  sent  promptly. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS,  34-36  Mill  Street,  Middletown,  N-  Y. 


The  D.  L.  F. 

Among  the  group  of  farmers  who 
went  to  Europe  on  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  pilgrimage  last  Summer  was 
Henry  Sierk  of  Attica,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Sierk 
reported  many  interesting  things  upon 
his  return  which  he  saw  on  this  trip. 
One  of  these  was  an  organization  of 
Danish  farmers  known  as  the  D.  L.  F. 

Danske  Landboforeningers  Frofor- 
syning  (D.  L.  F.)  was  founded  in  190G 
and  is  a  co-operative  society  of  seed¬ 
growing  farmers.  The  object  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  growing  of  good  seeds  and  to 
improve  the  method  of  trading  between 
the  grower  and  the  consumer,  and  also 
to  form  a  profitable  sale  of  good  seeds 
at  home  and  to  foreign  countries. 

Only  the  best  farmers  in  Denmark 
are  admitted  to  this  organization  as 
growers  of  seed.  All  seed  growers  must 
be  recommended  to  the  D.  L.  F.  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  country.  This  is  one 
of  the  methods  which  they  use  in  main¬ 
taining  high  quality  in  their  seeds.  The 
growing  of  the  seeds  takes  place  only 
under  contract,  and  the  D.  L.  F.  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  sort  and  grade  the 
seed  after  it  is  grown,  to  supervise  the 
crop  during  the  growing  season  and  to 
approve  of  the  seed  which  is  used  as 
planting  stock. 

The  stock-seed  is  grown  by  the  most 
experienced  growers  according  to  mod¬ 
ern  principles  and  under  strict  control 
as  to  selection  and  sorting,  so  as  to 
avoid  crossing,  etc.  Likewise  the  clean¬ 
ing,  storing,  etc.,  are  undertaken  in  the 
most  careful  way.  The  D.  L.  F.  under¬ 
takes  improved  cultivation  of  stock- 
seeds  on  two  trial  farms,  conducted  by 
specialists.  The  aim  is  partly  to  im¬ 
prove  already  existing  strains  and  part¬ 
ly  to  produce  new  strains. 

Constant  watch  is  being  kept  for  new 
and  improved  strains  of  seed.  The  or¬ 
ganization  maintains  its  own  trial 
ground  and  strains  which  appear  to 
them  to  have  considerable  merit  are 
sent  to  the  State  Experiment  Station. 
It  is  there  that  they  are  given  compar¬ 
ative  tests,  and  new  strains  of  seed  are 
considered  first  class  only  when  they 
have  been  approved  by  the  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  that  they  are  able  to  produce  seed 
of  such  high  quality  that  it  meets  the 
approval  of  farmers  all  over  the  world. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  well- 
known  experts,  further  decides  which 
varieties  and  strains  are  to  be  grown, 
taking  the  consumers’  requirements 
into  consideration. 

The  growing  comprises  clover,  grass 
and  vegetable  seeds.  D.  L.  F.’s  acreage 
forms  about  25  per  cent  of  the  whole 
seed  acreage  in  Denmark  and  is  con¬ 
tinually  growing. 

All  seeds  that  are  shipped  are  deliv¬ 
ered  in  sealed  packages,  bearing  the 
stamp  and  guarantee  of  the  State  Seed 
Testing  Station.  This  protects  the  seed 
from  being  misrepresented  in  foreign 
countries  and  gives  them  assurance 
that  their  seed  will  not  be  mixed  with 
other  seed  of  poorer  quality. 

Seeds  commonly  sold  to  the  United 
States  by  the  D.  L.  F.  are  Red  clover. 
White  clover,  rye  grass,  meadow  fescue, 
carrot,  mangel,  sugar  beet,  garden  beet, 
turnip  and  cabbage.  l.  h.  w. 


Who  Originated  This 
Cantaloupe 

Can  anyone  tell  me  the  name  and 
address  of  the  originator  of  the  Lake 
Champlain  cantaloupe?  w.  j.  M. 
Cape  May,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — If  any  reader  knows  about 
this  will  he  please  tell  us? 


Judge:  “Do  you  deny  it  any  more — 
three  people  have  testified  that  they 
saw  you  steal.”  Accused :  “What  are 
three  people?  I  can  bring  millions  who 
did  not  see  me.” — Nebelspalter. 


If  you  lived  in  Akron 

Even  if  you  lived  in  Akron,  the  world's 
rubber  center,  you  could  buy  no  better  tires 
than  you  can  right  in  your  home  town. 

For  the  Qoodyear  dealer  in  your  town  sells 
the  world’s  finest  tires — and  sells  them  at 
prices  that  you  can  afford. 

When  you  buy  from  him,  he  recommends 
the  right  size  and  type  of  tire  for  your 
car,  mounts  it  on  the  rim  for  you,  and  fills 
it  with  air. 

All  during  'the  long  lifetime  of  that  tire 
he  helps  you  give  it  the  care  and  attention 
it  should  have  to  deliver  you  maximum 
results. 

Thousands  of  motorists  like  you  have 
proved  by  experience  that  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  Goodyear  quality  and  Goodyear 
Dealer  Service  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

You  enjoy  the  benefits  of  dependable  and 
trouble-free  performance  and  of  helpful 
local  service,  and  you  save  money  while 
you  are  doing  it 

{ . | 

f  Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you — whether  you  want  \ 

|  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Goodyear,  the  1 
|  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  thoroughly  | 
s  dependable  but  lower-priced  Goodyear  Pathfinder  I 


The  Greatest  Name  in  Rubber 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  apple  market  continues  firm,  in 
fact  some  varieties  brought  slightly  higher 
prices.  Receipts  were  rather  moderate 
but  a  fairly  good  demand  caused  a  firm 
market  with  U.  S.  No.  l’s,  A2i%-in.  Bald¬ 
wins  selling  mostly  $7  to  $8  a  barrel,  a 
few  fancy  bringing  $8.50  and  poor  stock 
worked  out  at  lower  figure's.  The  few 
eastern  pears  left  met  a  slow  outlet.  Con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  South  American 
fruit  have  been  received  including  11,- 
000  crates  of  melons,  9,000  boxes  of 
grapes,  900  boxes  of  peaches  and  850 
boxes  of  plums.  Boxes  containing  about 
20  lbs.  of  grapes  'brought  $2  to  $6  as  to 
variety  and  condition  while  boxes  of 
six  to  eight  melons  brought  $2  to  $5. 
Potatoes  have  been  moving  a  little  better 
and  prices  tended  upward  although  offer¬ 
ings  were  (fairly  liberal.  Of  around  370 
carloads  received  during  the  week  nearly 
300  carloads  were  from  Maine,  _150-lb. 
sacks  selling  up  to  $4.40.  Maine  is  also 
putting  out  a  “baking  potato”  in  special 
packages,  50-lb.  boxes  and  15-lb.  cartons, 
the  former  being  quoted  at  $2.25  to  $2.50 
anfl  the  latter  around  75c.  A  few  Ber¬ 
mudas  are  being  offered  also  some  Red 
Bliss  from  Cuba,  the  total  amounting  to 
eight’  to  10  cars  for  the  week.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  have  been  moving  upward  in  price 
under  a  fairly  active  demand.  Delaware 
and  Maryland  are  at  the  end  of  their 
shipping  season  and  the  receipts  for  week 
from  those  States  totaled  only  17  cars. 
More  Southern  States  supplied  New  York 
with  about  10  carloads  and  New  Jersey 
offerings  equaled  about  35  carloads  be¬ 
sides  the  trucked-in  'stock.  Onion  prices 
have  moved  upward  fast.  Since  early  in 
February  best  yellows  have  advanced 
fully  $1.75  to  $2  per  100-lb.  sack,  the 
most  of  which  has  occurred  during  the 
past  week.  Fresh  receipts  of  new  cab¬ 
bage  are  considerably  heavier  than  fresh 
arrivals  of  old  crop  cabbage.  There  has 
been  a(  slightly  better  demand  for  old 
stock  while  new  Cabbage  has  fluctuated 
more  or  less  from  day  to  day.  _  Green 
vegetables  from  Southern  States  in  good 
variety  and  spinach  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Chicory,  dandelion  greens,  kale,  escarole, 
parsley,  romaine,  turnip  top  and  broccoli 
are  being  brought  in  mostly  from  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Texas  and  California.  A  little  Cali¬ 
fornia  asparagus  has  already  been  re- 
ceived  which  worked  out  at  from  $10  to 
$25  a  crate  of  one  dozen. 

EGGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  have  been  increasing 
slowly  for  the  season  and  a  firm  market 
has  recently  developed  to  the  extent  of 
finest  nearby  eggs  advancing  % c  a  doz. 
Production  is  evidently  dragging  a  little 
■behind  last  year  as  evidenced  by  total 
receipts  in  the  four  principal  markets 
since  January  1,  which  according  to 
Federal  figures  amounted  to  2,196,400 
cases  to  March  3rd-,  compared  with  2,323,- 
400  cases  for  the  Same  period  a  year  ago. 
However,  movement  into  storage  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  reported  as  being  fairly 
free  for  the  iseason  and  there  has  been 
some  call  for  eggs  by  exporters,  mainly 
for  South  American  countries.  Distribu¬ 
tion  has  also  been  widened  as  retail  prices 
have  been  pretty  well  adjusted  to  whole¬ 
sale  values  and  some  eggs  have  been  put 
into  storage  in  New  York  warehouses 
presumably  in  anticipation  of  a  good 
Easter  demand.  Cold  storage  in  New 
York  on  March  3rd  were  reported  as 
17,800  cases  compared  with  46,372  cases 
a  year  ago. 

The  live  (fowl  market  was  overburdened 
early  in  the  week  with  the  carry-over  and 
fresh  receipts  and  with  advices  indicating 
liberal  arrivals  buyers  held  off  as  much 
as  possible  in  anticipation  of  lower  prices. 
But  by  the  latter  part  of  the  week  trad¬ 
ing  has  become  more  satisfactory  and  the 
clearance  was  fairly  good.  About  90  per 
cent  of  the  'live  poultry  being  received 
is  fowl  and  4  to  5  per  cent  chickens,  the 
rest  being  made  up  of  miscellaneous  of¬ 
ferings  such  as  geese,  ducks,  broilers,  ca¬ 
pons,  etc.  The  percentage  of  Leghorn 
fowl  was  a  little  too  plentiful  for  trade 
demand  and  these  generally  sold  at  from 
2  to  3c  under  colored  stock.  Chickens 
sold  well  as  there  were  only  a  few  of  them 
and  good  capons  were  wanted.  A  small 
increase  in  the  number  of  express  broilers 
received  was  reported  and  values  tended 
downward.  Receipts  of  fresh  killed  broil¬ 
ers  are  increasing  gradually  and  with  gen¬ 
erally  cool  weather  they  have  been  meet¬ 
ing  a  moderate  demand  at  irregular  fig¬ 
ures.  On  the  other  hand  receipts  of  fowl 
were  not  as  heavy  and  market  strength¬ 
ened,  although  most  offerings  were  west¬ 
ern  boxed  packed.  It  is  getting  a  little 
laite  for  Papons  and  they  were  generally 
rather  coarse.  Ducks  were  dull  and  weak 
and  geese  were  slow.  Cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  dressed  poultry  in  New  York 
amounted  to  24,852,437  lbs.  on  March 
5th  as  against  29,660,000  lbs,  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  ST  It  AW 

The  demand  for  high  quality  hay  has 
been  fairly  good  and  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  high-grade  stock  a  fair  demand  de¬ 
veloped  for  undergrades.  This  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  accumulations  being  pretty 
well  reduced  and  prices  on  top  grades 
advancing  $1  per  ton.  The  majority  of 
the  offerings  were  fair,  No.  2  Timothy  to 
poor  quality  stained  hay.  B,  W,  8. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c  ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  54c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  40c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  48c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs,  doz., 

24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  37c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.)  Apples, 
bu.',  $1  to  $2.50  ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c  ;  beets, 
lb.,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  new,  lb.,  5c ; 
graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  new  cabbage,  lb., 
7c;  cabbage,  head,  5c;  red,  lb.,  6c;  car¬ 
rots,  bch,  5c ;  dry,  lb.,  5c ;  celery,  bch, 
10c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  8c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c  ; 
horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c ;  lettuce,  head, 
10c  ;  home-grown  lettuce,  bch,  5c  ;  onions, 
pk.,  30c ;  green,  bch,  5c ;  parsley,  bch, 
10c ;  peppers,  doz.,  25c ;  potatoes,  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  pk.,  35c  ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.40 ;  isalsify,  bch,  10c ;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  30c ;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  8c ;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
40c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  28c  ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  head  cheese,  lb., 
40c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  20c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  38c ; 
rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork  loins,  lb., 
20c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  20c ; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c ;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c ; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  light  weight,  30  to  32c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  50c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  28  to  35c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  45c ;  springers,  live,  lb.,  40 
to  50c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  turkeys, 
live,  lb.,  50  to  60c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  28  to 
30c  ;  guinea  hens,  each,  50  to  60c  ;  squabs, 
pair,  75c  to  $1 ;  butter,  lb.,  55c ;  eggs, 
crate,  $10.25  to  $10.50 ;  retail,  35  to  38c ; 
duck  eggs,  doz.,  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
90c  to  $1.25  ;  beans,  lb.,  7  to  9c ;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  30  to  40c ;  100  heads,  $2  to 
$3 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  60  to  85c ;  honey, 
qt.,  75c ;  cap,  20  to  25c ;  lettuce,  head,  5 
to  6c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.75 ;  onions, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  potatoes,  large,  bu.,  $1.20  to  $1.30 ; 
small,  bu.,  50c ;  medium,  bu.,  75c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs,  75c ;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to 
75e ;  squash,  lb.,  5c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$15 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  12  to  14c ; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  15  to  19c ;  lamb,  dressed, 
lb.,  30c ;  mutton,  15  to  27c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Cabbage,  doz.  heads,  35  to 
50c;  100  heads,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  red, 
crate,  50  to  60c ;  carrots,  bskt,  40  to  50c ; 
bu.,  70  to  80c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  celery  knobs,  doz.,  40  to  60c ;  en¬ 
dive,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  kale,  bu.,  50 
to  60c ;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.  hds,  30  to  50c ; 
onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  pars¬ 
nips,  bskt,  50  to  60c ;  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs, 

25  to  30c ;  turnips,  bskt,  35  to  40c ;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65 ;  Green¬ 
ing,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  King,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
bskt,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Northern  Spy,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $3.50 ;  Rome  Beauty,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2 ;  Russets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Snow, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Tolman  Sweet,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  Wagner,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Live  Poultry.  ■ —  Springers,  lb.,  30c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  32  to  34c ;  light,  lb.,  30 
to  31c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb., 
30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
35  to  38c ;  doz.,  small  lots,  38  to  40c ; 
butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  45c ; 
unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  buckwheat  honey. 
5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.30. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Potatoes  have  been  on  the  advance 
lately,  with  supplies  moderate.  Butter 
and  cheese  are  firmer. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
firmer ;  creamery,  prints,  52  to  53c ;  tubs, 
49  to  51c;  dairy.  41  to  46c;  storage,  39 
to  42c.  Cheese,  firmer ;  new  daisies,  flats, 


longhorn,  28  to  30c  ;  limburger,  30  to  31c ; 
brick,  32  to  33c ;  block  Swiss,  32  to  35c. 
Eggs,  easy ;  nearby  fancy,  35  to  36c ; 
grade  A,  33  to  34c ;  grade  B,  31  to  32c ; 
grade  C,  30  to  31c ;  unclassified,  27  to  30c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  24  to 
32c ;  old  roosters,  23  to  24c ;  chickens,  32 
to  38c ;  capons,  40  to  45c ;  ducks,  29  to 
31c ;  geese,  26  to  29c ;  turkeys,  45  to  50c. 
Live  poultry,  steady ;  fowls,  23  to  28c ; 
springers,  25  to  29c ;  old  roosters,  19  to 
21c;  capons,  30  to  35c;  ducks,  27  to  30c; 
geese,  25  to  27c;  turkeys,  35  to  50c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Ilubbardson,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65  ;  Wealthy, 
Baldwin,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  King,  Northern 
Spy,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  Greening.  $2.25  to 
$3 ;  McIntosh,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ;  Rome 
Beauty,  Western  box,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  Wine- 
sap.  $3.25  to  $3.50 ;  Delicious,  $4  to 
$4.75.  Potatoes,  strong;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  150-lb.  sack,  $3.50  to 
$4 ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $12  to  $13 ;  sweets, 
Md.,  hamper,  $1.30  to  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.,  Em¬ 
peror,  lug,  $2.25  to  $3 ;  oranges,  Fla., 
box,  $4.50  to  $6.25 ;  Cal.,  $5.25  to  $6.50 ; 
strawberries,  qt.,  65  to  75c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ; 
pea,  medium,  cwt.,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $8  to  $8.50 ;  marrow,  $9.50  to  $10 ; 
white  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11.  Onions, 
higher ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
100-lb.  sack,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  Fla.,  hamper,  $6.25 
to  $7.50;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.2$;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  30c ;  cabbage,  bu., 
25  to  60c ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.65  to  $2 ;  celery, 
doz.,  65  to  80c ;  cucumbers,  box,  $3.25  to 
$4.50 ;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.25  to 
$4.25 ;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $21  to  $24 ;  let¬ 
tuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  60  to  75c ;  mushrooms, 
3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  oyster  plant,  doz. 
bchs.,  50  to  75c;  parsley,  doz.,  60  to  75c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  peas,  Mex., 
crate,  $5  to  $5.25 ;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate, 
$4.75  to  $5.50 ;  radishes,  doz  bchs.,  20 
to  30c  j  spinach,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.25; 
tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ; 
turnips,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.25 ;  watercress, 
doz.,  40  to  50c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  21  to  23c ;  dark,  12  to  14c.  Maple 
syrup,  firm ;  fancy,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.30 ; 
common,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Feeds. — Hay,  dull ;  Timothy,  loose,  ton, 
$15  to  $17 ;  clover,  mixed,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $12 ;  wheat  bran,  carlot, 
$38 ;  standard  middlings,  $38.50 ;  red-dog, 
$40.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent 
protein,  $46 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $51.50 ; 
hominy,  $40.50 ;  gluten,  $45.60 ;  oatfeed, 
$18.75.  C.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

March  8,  1928. 

Mai’ch  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $1.78%,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.03%  5  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat 
is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  class  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.27 ; 
Class  2,  $2 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy. 

.$0.51%  @$0.52 

Extra,  92  score  .... 

.51 

First,  88  to  91  score 

.  .46 

@  -50% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .43%  @  .45 

Lower  grades . 

.  .41 

@  -42% 

Storage,  extra  . 

■  .47%  @  .48 

Firsts  . 

.  .45 

@  -47 

Seconds  . 

.  .42  %@  .44 

Ladles  . 

.  .36%  @  .40 

Packing  stock . 

.  .32 

@  .34 

Centralized  . 

.  .43 

@  .50 

Renovated . 

.  .41%  @  .43 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.  .53 

@  -53% 

Extra  . 

.  .52 

@  .52% 

Firsts  . 

.  .46 

@  .51 

Seconds  . 

.  .42%  @  .44 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held,  fancy. $0.29 

@$0.29% 

Flats,  fresh . 

.  .23  %@  .24 

Wisconsin,  held . 

.  .29 

@  .29% 

Daisies,  fresh . 

.  .25 

@  .26 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . . 

.$0.35 

@$0.36% 

Average  extras . 

.  .33 

@  .34 

Extra  firsts . 

.32% 

Firsts  . 

,.  .31 

@  .32 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  . 
Mixed  colors,  best 

.  .32 

@  .37 

Nearby  . 

.  .33 

@  .34 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .30 

@  .31 

Common  to  good . 

.  .27 

@  .29 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Foaa’Is,  lb . . 

. $0.23@$0.26 

Chickens  . 

,30@  .35 

Roosters  . 

.18 

Ducks  . 

.28@  .33 

Geese  . 

.25  @  .30 

Tame  rabbits  . 

.28  @  .30 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  .  . . 

. $0.34@$0.40 

Fair  to  good . 

.22  @  .30 

Broilers . 

.35@  .55 

Roosters  . 

.20  @  .25 

FoavIs  . 

.20  @  .30 

Capons,  nearby,  9  lbs.  . 

.44  @  .48 

8  lbs . 

.42  @  .46 

7  lbs . 

.40  @  .44 

Mixed  Aveights . 

.30  @  .40 

Ducks  . 

.16  @  .20 

Geese . 

.20  @  .27 

Turkeys,  young  . 

.40  @  .44 

Old  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.55  @  .65 

Dark,  doz . 

2.50@  3.50 

Culls  . 

1.75  @  2.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $13.00@13.60 

Bulls  .  7.75@  9.00 

Cows  . .  4.25  @  6.50 

Calves,  best  . 16.00@18.50 

Sheep .  6.00@  8.00 

Lambs . 13.25  @15.00 

Hogs,  140  to  150  lbs . 9.00  @  9.75 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.22@$0.23 

Good  to  prime . 18@  .21 

Culls  . 10@  .14 

Lambs,  h.h.,  head . 6.00(0)12.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 18.00@23.00 

Bulls  . 12.75@13.50 

Cows  . 15.00@17.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $2.25@$5.00 

Maine,  150  lbs . 3.85 (a  4.40 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 4.65  @  5.15 

Bermuda,  bbl . 3.50 @  9.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 75@  3.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  doz . $7.00@25.00 

Beets,  Texas,  bu .  1.75@  2.50 

Cabbage,  bulk,  ton . 12.00@14.00 

Carrots,  bu . 1.00@  1.25 

CaulifloAver,  bu .  1.25  @  2.25 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 1.00@  1.50 

Celery  knobs,  bu . 2.00@  2.25 

Crosnes,  imported,  lb . 35@  .40 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00@  7.00 

Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu . 7 5@  2.50 

Kale,  bbl . 2.25  @  2.50 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  3.50 @  4.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.00@  6.50 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.50 @  3.75 

Okra,  bu .  2.00  @  5.50 

Onions,  wn,  yellow,  100  lbs.  4.00@  4.90 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00  @  1.50 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2.00@)  3.00 

Peas,  bu .  3.50  @  6.00 

Peppers,  bu . 3.00@  4.25 

Radishes,  bu . 25@  1.00 

Romaine,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  1.00 

String  beans,  bu . 2.50@  9.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate _ 5.00  @  8.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.85@  2.00 

White,  bu . 50 @  1.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 3.00@  5.00 

DRIED  BEANS 

(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9.25 @$9.50 

Pea  . 7.50  @  8.50 

Red  kidney .  9.25 @  9.50 

White  kidney .  8.00@  8.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.00@$4.00 

Bbl . 4.00@12.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box _ 10.00@16.00 

StraAvberries,  Fla.,  qt . 40@  .70 

Kumquats,  qt . 15 @  .18 

Oranges,  Fla.,  box .  3.65@  8.55 

Cal .  3.60  @  6.85 

HAY  AND  STRAAV 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $21.00@22.00 

No.  2 . 18.00 @20.00 

No.  3 . 14.00  @17.00 

Clover  mixed  . 16.00 @20.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@24.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.70% 

No.  1  dark  Spring .  1.55% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . .  1.15% 

Oats,  No.  2  A\Thite . 69% 

Rye . .  1.30% 

Barley  .  1.10 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt .  .16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt. . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.60 @  .62 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55@  .60 

Gathered . 40  @  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 1 . 40@  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44@  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04@  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 20@  .35 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30@  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 06 @  .10 

Celery,  root . 10@  .15 

Cauliflower,  head . 20 @  .35 

String  beans,  lb . 30 @  .50 

Lima  beans,  lb . 30 @  .40 

Peas,  lb . 30@  .45 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 

Onions,  lb . 04@  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .04 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture. ' 

The  past  week  lias  been  a  moderately 
active  one  on  this  market,  considering  the 
season.  Nearly  all  produce  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  has  Sold  well  with  supplies  about 
normal.  Apples  are  very  firm  with  the 
exception  of  weakness  on  the  increased 
percentage  of  overripe  and  badly  spotted 
Baldwins.  All  roots  have  sold  steadily. 
Spinach  has  been  comparatively  low, 
partly  due  to  poorer  quality.  Tomatoes 
have  been  in  light  supply  and  higher  in 
price.  Good  hay  has  held  firm  in  price 
due  to  light  receipts,  while  poorer  grades 
shoAV  continued  weakness. 

Apples. — ‘Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Market  firm  except  on  overripe 
stock.  Baldwins  Mass.  A  grade  $2.50  to 
(Continued  on  Page  401) 
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HOW  much  water  should  you 
have  to  meet  your  complete 
requirements?  Cortainly  not  less 
than  240  gallons  per  hour — the 
capacity  of  the  smallest  Doming 
Marvel  System. 

We  aro  oxporienced.  in  figuring 
the  correct  Sizo  pumping  system 
to  give  you  an  ample  supply  of 
running  water  whoro  and  when 
you  want  it.  Write  us  and  get 
our  ostimalo  for  your  system. 

ROOT,  NEAL  &  COMPANY 
178-180  Main  St.  ♦  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
L.  F.  BEERS 

8  N.  Water  St.  «  Rochester,  N.Y. 

J.  F.  CONANT 
Railway  Terminal  Warehouse 
Green  Island  •  Troy,  New  York 
STEPHEN  B.  CHURCH 
Seymour  *  Connecticut 
CHARLES  J.  JAGER  COMPANY 
1 5  Custom  House  St., Boston,  Mass. 
AIRD-DON  COMPANY 
Plattsburgh,  New  York 
RALPH  B.  CARTER  COMPANY 
126  Chambers  St.  •  New  York  City 

Ztomtiur 

PUMPS 


Farmers 


IY7OU  can  double  your  crop  yield  by  I 
A  inoculating  your  seed  with  a  I 
bushel  size  of  I 

Nitro  Sulfo  Culture 

NOW  ONLY  25c. 

Enough  to  prove  to  yourself  how 
efficiently,  cheaply  and  easily  you  can 
get  nitrate  fixed  from  the  air,  by  this 
new  powerful  combination  of  azoto- 
bacters  and  legume  bacteria. 

Better  Than  Nitrate  of  Soda 

Increases  Crops — Enriches  Soil 

Nitro  Sulfo  Culture  makes  good  soil  from  poor 
soil,  matures  plants  earlier  and  grows  more  to  the 
acre.  It  is  guaranteed  to  do  its  work  and!  is  ready 
for  use.  INVESTIGATE! 

|  Q  Send  me  free  printed  matter. 

J  □  Send  me  25c.  bushel  size  of  Nitro  Sulfo 
Culture. 

]  D  Send  me  “  Earp  Thomas”  Soil  Tester 

(which  shows  whether  soil  is  good  for 
alfalfa,  corn,  grass,  clover;  Neutral  or 
|  Acid.  Price,  $5.00.  Dept.  R. N.Y. 

EARP_  L  ABOrTtOrI  E  S 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


Potato 


Increases  Yield — Lowers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  tor  itself  many  times  over.  On.  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Docs  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protects  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  Now. 


In  Stock 
Near 
You 


Eureka 
Mower  Go. 

Box  840 
liuca.  N.Y 


Materials  All  Kinds 


Spray  luatcnaia  mi  tuuus  *35.70 

C.O.D.  Pulverized  Oats,  *52.00  ton.  Write  for  prices. 
Agents  wanted.  ALLEN  CHEMICAL  CO.,Pittstown,N.  J. 


Delaware  Farmers’  Short 
Course 

The  annual  farmers’  short  course 
held  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
School  of  Agriculture,  co-operating 
with  the  local  committee,  opened  Feb. 
20.  About  200  representative  farmers 
of  lower  Delaware  were  present.  Dean 
C.  A.  McCue  of  the  University  of  Dela¬ 
ware  opened  the  session,  introducing 
as  the  first  speaker  Dr.  B.  F.  Kaupp  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  who  spoke  on  coccidiosis.  ' 
He  advocated  stric  sanitation  about 
the  henneries,  feeding  buttermilk,  and 
in  certain  cases  medical  treatment.  He 
also  advocated  good  management  and 
feeding  practices  in  order  to  build  up 
the  resistance  of  the  birds. 

Prof.  A.  E.  Tomhave  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Delaware  discussed  the  results 
obtained  in  experiments  in  utilization 
of  Soy  beans  for  poultry  feeding,  and 
results  obtained  in  the  all-mash  method 
of  feeding  growing  chicks  and  laying 
pullets.  He  said  poultrymen  should 
endeavor  to  supply  the  birds  with  a 
ration  that  is  complete  iu  every  re¬ 
spect. 

Broofiing  and  rearing  were  discussed 
by  H.  S.  Palmer  of  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Dr.  C.  L.  Benner  discussed 
marketing  of  Delaware  eggs,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  first  the  consumers’  demand  for 
eggs  in  New  York  City :  white,  light 
yolk,  uniform  shape  and  perfectly  clean 
eggs.  He  said  that  Delaware  poultry- 
men  have  to  meet  severe  competition 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  eggs  and  that 
the  only  way  to  meet  this  is  by  better 
grading  and  packing.  Elmer  Wrenn, 
prominent  hatchery  man  of  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  discussed  inter-relationship  which 
should  exist  between  hatchery  men  and 
poultrymen  producing  eggs  for  the 
hatchery. 

Wednesday  morning’s  session  opened 
with  an  address  on  Alfalfa  and  Red 
clover  by  O.  A.  Pope,  University  of 
Delaware.  Next  Director  T.  C.  John¬ 
son  of  the  Virginia  Truck  Experiment  I 
Station,  Norfolk,  spoke  of  fertilizers  | 
for  crops.  Other  speakers  were  G.  E. 
Phillips,  University  of  Delaware,  who 
addressed  the  audience  on  some  soil 
and  crop  problems  in  Delaware,  and 
Prof.  C.  B.  Runk,  University  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  whose  subject  was  fertilizer  an¬ 
alysis.  C.  L.  Benner  talked  on  mar¬ 
keting  problems.  C..  V.  Houghland, 
University  of  Maryland,  gave  a  talk  on 
sweet  potatoes. 

Thursday  was  “Fruit  Day,”  with  ad¬ 
dresses  on  “How  a  Tree  Grows,”  F.  S. 
Bagasse,  University  of  Delaware  ;  “Con¬ 
trol  of  Grape  Diseases,”  by  T.  F. 
Mann,  and  “Control  of  Grape  Insects,” 
by  Dr.  H.  L.  Dosier.  J.  F.  Adams,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Delaware,  discussed  spray 
schedule. 

Friday  was  devoted  mainly  to  dairy 
problems.  Prof.  T.  A.  Baker,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Delaware,  discussed  “Feeding 
of  Dairy  Cattle  Prof.  A.  E.  Tomhave, 
University  of  Delaware,  talked  on 
“Raising  Dairy  Cattle Dr.  W.  C. 
Reeder  spoke  on  “Clean  Milk  Produc¬ 
tion  Dr.  J.  C.  McDowell,  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Dairy  Industry,  discussed  “Im¬ 
provement  in  Dairy  Cattle  Prof.  C.  R. 
Runk,  University  of  Delaware,  dis¬ 
cussed  “Pastures  for  Southern  Dela¬ 
ware.”  KARL  P.  THOMPSON. 

Delaware. 


The  Woodchuck  Pest 

If  those  who  are  troubled  by  wood¬ 
chucks  will  get  a  can  of  Cyauogas  and 
put  -one  dessertspoonful  in  each  bole 
they  will  have  no  further  trouble.  The 
fumes  of  the  powder  are  a  deadly  poi¬ 
son.  My  rule  is  to  close  one  hole,  usu¬ 
ally  kept  as  an  exit,  and  then  carefully 
carrying  the  spoon  down  as  far  as  one 
can  easily  reach,  without  getting  the 
fumes,  drop  in  a  pile  and  cover  the  hole 
at  once.  If  the  work  is  quickly  done 
and  protected  there  will  he  no  further 
trouble.  Fourteen  holes  were  treated 
one  day  last  year  and  only  one  failed. 
In  applying  this  powder  get  to  the 
windward  so  as  not  to  get  the  fumes, 
and  carry  the  spoon  at  arm’s  length 
from  the  face.  This  is  the  easiest, 
quickest  and  surest  ageut  I  have  yet 
found.  Traps,  guns  and  other  agents 
for  destruction  have  signally  failed, 
while  taking  much  more  time,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  busiest  season  of  the  year. 

G.  M.  TWITCHELL. 
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PLANTER 


PULVERIZER 


MOWER 


Work  this  Out  Yourself 

Here’s  how  you  can  pay  for  a  new  planter. 
Suppose  your  land  will  grow  50  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre,  planted  in  42  inch  rows. 
Now  if,  because  of  an  inaccurate  or  worn 
planter — you  miss  only  6  hills  out  of  each 
hundred,  then  you’ll  lose  3  bushels  per  acre 
at  harvest  time.  At  60c  a  bushel  this  loss  is 
$1.80.  On  a  40  acre  field  the  loss  will  more 
than  pay  for  a  new  Black  Hawk  Planter. 

The  Black  Hawk  drops  seed  in  every  hill 
— it  puts  exactly  the  right  number  of  ker¬ 
nels  in  each  hill  and  checks  the  rows  per¬ 
fectly  so  cultivation  and  harvesting  is  easy. 
Made  in  either  check  row  or  drill  type. 
A  Black  Hawk  pays  for  itself  and  you 
have  the  planter  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co. 

Bellevue.  Ohio 


Save . Freight 


....hauling 
..handling* 


Use  CALUREA 
(pronounced  Ca- 
lu-re-a)  to  top-dress 
early  in  spring  your 
one  to  three-year-old 
seedings.  On  older  seedings  use  a  high-nitrogen  complete 
fertilizer,  as  8-6-6. 

CALUREA  is  quick  and  lasting.  One-fifth  its  nitrogen  is  in 
nitrate  form  (quick)  and  four-fifths  is  a  water-soluble  organic 
form,  the  same  as  in  liquid  manure — quick  but  lasting,  too. 

CALUREA  is  concentrated — 34%  nitrogen  =  41.3%  ammonia 
combined  with  14%  soluble  lime.  It  saves  freight,  hauling, 
and  labor  in  handling. 

CALUREA  costs  only  17 3i>  cents  per  pound  of  actual  nitrogen, 
or  143^2  cents  per  pound  of  ammonia. 


Nitrogen  34c/c=Ammonia  41.3 %  combined  with  14%  Soluble  Lime 

A  BAG  TO  AN  ACRE  IS  ENOUGH 

Introductory  Price — $6.00  for  a  100-lb.  bag 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  CALUREA  we  will  ship  a  bag, 
freight  paid,  to  any  railroad  station  in  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  or  Pennsylvania  on  receipt 
of  P.  O.  money  order, for  $6.00.  Delivery  made  in  Marcher  April. 
Write  your  name,  address,  and  freight  station  plainly. 

“It’s  Nitrogen  from  the  Air” 

SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 

285  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

A  School  Teacher’s  Notes 


The  Eight-year  Sentence 

“I  will  be  12  years  old  next  month. 
Four  more  years.” 

Willie  Smith  was  thinking  aloud  in 
my  hearing  today.  Four  more  years 
until  what?  Well,  I  know.  I  have 
heard  it  so  many  times.  Four  more 
years  of  school.  At  16  their  sentence 
has  expired. 

How  really  terrible  it  is  that  a  boy 
should  feel  that  way.  But  so  many  do, 
especially  in  the  country  schools.  Not 
so  many  girls.  Many  quit  at  16,  but  I 
must  say  that  they  seem  to  see  things 
differently.  Most  of  them  try  to  get  all 
that  they  can  out  of  the.  eight  years 
spent  in  school,  but  75  per  cent  of  the 
boys  are  only  serving  tifhe  in  the  rural 
districts.  They  will  do  their  daily  tasks 
if  they  are  watched,  and  if  you  keep 
constantly  at  them,  but  you  can't  help 
thinking  sometimes  that  it  is  a  waste 
of  your  time  as  well  as  theirs,  espe¬ 
cially  after  the  age  of  14  years,  when 
they  could  be  working. 

Something  is  wrong.  I  sometimes 
think  it  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
have  to  enter  school  until  they  are 
eight.  So  many  things  should  be  learned 
by  a  child  before  he  reaches  this  age. 
The  mind  is  very  fertile  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  eight.  In  the  rural 
schools  they  do  not  often  come  until 
they  are  obliged,  and  so  many  enter  at 
eight  who  can  scarcely  count  to  10  and 
cannot  read  or  write. 

I  have  an  eight-year-old  who  passed 
all  of  the  fifth-grade  examinations,  ex¬ 
cepting  arithmetic  and  spelling,  in 
January.  She  entered  school  at  six 
years  of  age  and  could  read  almost  any 
lesson  in  the  first  reader,  count  to  100, 
and  knew  most  of  her  45  combinations 
in  arithmetic  before  she  entered  school. 

I  also  have  a  pupil  who  entered  at 
eight  and  will  be  nine  next  month.  She 
knew  absolutely  nothing  about  count¬ 
ing  and  could  recognize  only  a  few 
simple  words  when  she  entered.  It  is 
hard  work  for  her  to  count  to  50;  she 
reads  poorly  in  a  primer  and  has  not 
mastered  more  than  a  dozen  of  the 
simplest  combinations.  I  will  admit 
that  the  one  is  a  little  above  the  aver¬ 
age  in  intelligence  and  the  other  a  little 
below,  but  very  little.  I  believe  that 
the  lack  of  training  before  eight  ac¬ 
counts  for  much  of  the  difference. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  age 
limit  in  rural  schools  was  changed  to 
six  for  entrance  and  18  for  dismissal, 
conditions  would  improve. 

If  the  boy  or  girl  knew  that  he  could 
not  be  free  from  school  until  he  were 
18  he  might  ‘‘buck  up”  and  try  to  get 
somewhere,  educationally.  I  wonder 
often  if  we  teachers  are  in  any  way  to 
blame  for  this  attitude  that  so  many 
boys  take.  If  we  could  not  by  some 
manner  or  method  show  them  how 
closely  school  life  is  related  to  all  life. 
How  most  everything  worth  while  in 
life  depends  upon  what  you  learn  at 
school.  Could  we  not,  perhaps,  give 
more  attention  to  teaching  them  how  to 
use  what  they  learn  in  school  to  help 
them  do  what  they  wish  to  do  when 
they  leave  school? 

I  certainly  feel  that  real  farm  boys 
should  be  encouraged  to  stay  on  the 
farm.  Then  why  not  an  agricultural 
class,  with  a  little  bookkeeping  to  show 
them  how  to  keep  tab  on  their  expenses 
and  profits? 

How  fine  it  will  be  if  the  time  ever 
comes  when  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  are  taken  care  of  in  a  central¬ 
ized  school  and  a  real  farm  high  school 
provided ;  something  along  the  order  of 
a  vocational  school,  where  the  boys  can 
learn  something  that  will  help  them  to 
be  honest-to-goodness  dirt  farmers,  and 
the  girls  can  have  a  domestic  science 
course,  with  the  accent  on  domestic. 
Then  we  could  have  our  one-room  dis¬ 
trict  schools  for  our  first  six  grades ; 
and  what  a  lot  of  things  we  could  do 
that  we  never  had  time  for  before. 

I  feel  certain  that  there  would  not 
be  so  many  just  putting  in  time,  count¬ 
ing  days,  months  or  years  until  the 
sixteenth  birthday. 

And  do  you  know  that  sometimes 
they  have  a  queer  way  of  counting?  A 
few  years  ago  a  mother  asked  me  to 
call,  and  while  there  she  showed  me 
the  record  of  the  children’s  births.  She 
remarked :  “I  believe  the  teacher  made 
a  mistake  last  year  when  he  made  out 
the  census  record.  Mary  and  John  tell 
me  that  their  ages  are  a  year  younger 
than  they  should  be  in  the  register.”  I 
made  a  note  of  the  dates  on  the  record 
and  found  that  she  was  right,  but  I 
also  learned  by  going  over  old  registers 
that  if  she  was  right  she  had  not  start¬ 
ed  her  children  to  school  until  they 
were  nine.  That  was  a  mistake  with  a 


purpose.  Those  children  also  had  the 
poorest  attendance  record  of  any  chil¬ 
dren  I  ever  had  in  school.  Their  mother 
was  posted  on  every  excuse  that  was 
lawful,  and  worked  them  all  to  the 
limit.  She  asked  me  at  another  time 
just  what  I  thought  was  wrong  with 
her  children.  They  seemed  so  stupid 
about  their  school  work  and  were  so 
far  behind  others  of  their  age,  but  were 
really  very  clever  about  the  work 
around  the  house  and  barn.  I  told  her. 
They  certainly  were  very  backward 
children.  Only  one  of  a  family  of  six 
children  was  able  to  pass  the  sixth 
grade  by  the  time  he  was  16.  I  worked 
many  hours  overtime  with  him  to  get 
him  through.  What  can  you  expect  if 
you  cut  a  year  off  the  all  too  short 
eight  years? 

Such  people  look  upon  an  education 
as  being  of  use  only  in  so  far  as  it  can 
be  used  by  them  for  personal  gain. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  be  up  to  the 
teacher  to  show  them  just  where  and 
how  they  can  use  what  they  learn  at 
school  to  earn  a  livelihood.  For  this 
family  of  backward  children  let  me  say 
this  :  they  were  exceptionally  interested 
in  nature  study  and  agriculture  classes. 


If  we  would  keep  these  boys  interested 
we  must  make  the  book  knowledge  a 
step  by  which  the  working  knowledge 
is  reached,  a  means  to  an  end. 

It  is  hard  to  find  time  for  what  has 
to  be  done  now.  We  can  only  hope  for 
the  time  when  the  ideal  conditions  are 
reached.  In  the  meantime  we  can  help 
them  to  be  better  farmers  by  preaching 
the  fai’m  gospel  occasionally  and  teach¬ 
ing  them  the  great  importance  of  farm¬ 
ing  as  related  to  other  occupations. 
Many  boys  who  would  have  made  ex¬ 
cellent  farmers  are  today,  as  members 
of  the  laboring  class  in  the  cities,  worn- 
out  creatures,  with  little  joy  in  life 
and  nothing  saved  for  old  age.  These 
boys  could  have  been  kept  on  the  farm 
if  the  right  influence  had  been  used  at 
the  right  time.  Brains  as  well  as 
brawn  are  needed  on  the  farm.  Farming 
conditions  now  make  close  figuring  and 
careful  planning  a  necessity.  If  the 
boys  can  be  shown  where  their  school- 
work  is  really  fitting  them  to  make 
more  money  later,  even  though  they  do 
not  enter  high  school  and  go  through 
college,  they  will  not  be  as  anxious  to 
get  out  of  school. 

Too  many  have  the  idea  that  to  use 
your  education  to  any  advantage  you 
must  go  on  above  the  grades.  While 
this  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  wlfen  we 
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know  it  is  impossible  or  impracticable, 
let  us  make  the  grades  so  worth  while 
that  their  preliminary  or  eighth-grade 
certificate  will  mean  something  to  them 
a  something  to  be  worked  for  by  all.’ 
not  just  a  necessity  for  those  going  to 
high  school. 

By  constant  effort,  perhaps,  we  can 
get  a  part  of  those  indifferent  ones  to 
appreciate  their  school  days.  It  should 
be  their  happiest  time.  They  should 
consider  it  a  glorious  privilege  instead 
of  a  sentence  to  be  served. 

MAYME  O.  THOMSON. 


Satisfying  Mortgage 

If  a  person  has  some  land  and  owes 
for  it  and  could  not  pay  the  interest, 
what  can  the  mortgage  holder  do  to  an¬ 
other  piece  of  property  owned  and  out  of 
debt,  not  connected  with  the  first  piece 
of  land  in  any  way?  These  were  left  to 
me  by  joint  deeds.  I  did  not  sign  bonds 
on  property  not  paid  for.  Could  mort¬ 
gagee  in  any  way  tough  property  paid 
for?  Could  the  mortgagee  do  any  more 
than  foreclose  on  that  piece  of  property? 

New  York.  mrs.  L.  M. 

If  the  owner  of  the  mortgage  fore¬ 
closes  the  mortgage  and  the  mortgaged 
property  does  not  sell  for  sufficient  to 
pay  the  indebtedness,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
judgment  which  would  be  a  lien  on  any 
other  property  owned  by  the  person  giv¬ 
ing  the  mortgage.  n.  t. 


The  2-Door  Sedan  *  *  Body  by  Fisher 


ore  In  EveryWay 

than  the  Price  Ever  Bought  Before 


That’s  what  they’re  saying  about  the 
All-American  Six  .  .  .  “More  in  every 
way  than  the  price  ever  bought]  before. 
More  size . . .  more  style . . .  more  qual¬ 
ity  through  and  through.”  And  in 
proof  of  their  sweeping  statements 
are  facts  and  figures  such  as  these. 

★  ★  ★ 

Beautiful  bodies  by  Fisher . . .  the  very 
embodiment  of  luxury  and  charm.  Of 
sturdy,  lasting  construction  .  .  .  com¬ 
bining  hardwood  and  steel.  Of  deep- 
cushioned  comfort  .  .  .  restful  riding 
ease.  Of  roominess  without  sacrifice 
of  style. 

★  ★  ★ 

A  smooth,  silent,  powerful  engine  ... 
rugged  and  simple  throughout.  With 
212  cubic  inches  displacement .  .  .  79- 
lb.  crankshaft  .  .  .  AC  fuel  pump  .  .  . 
harmonic  balancer  .  .  .  and|  the  fa¬ 
mous  G-M-R  cylinder  head. 


A  wheelbase  of  117  inches  ...  a  self- 
ventilating,  self-adjusting  clutch  •  •  • 
foot-controlled  tilting  beam  head¬ 
lights  . . .  deep,  rugged  frame ...  over¬ 
size  tires  29  x  5.50  inches  in  size. 

★  ★  ★ 

A  combination  of  quality  features 
never  dreamed  of  ’til  the  All-Ameri¬ 
can  Six  swept  into  the  field.  Just  ex¬ 
amine  this  impressive  car  and  drive 
it  .  .  .  and  you’ll  say,  too  ...  “Here’s 
the  greatest  automobile  value  I  can 
possibly  buy.” 


1045 


2-DOOR 

SEDAN 


Landau  Coupe.  .  *1045  4-Door-Sedan  .  .  *1145 

Sport  Roadster  *1075  Cabriolet. .  . *1155 

Phaeton*. . .  .  ..  .  *1075  Landau  Sedan . .  *1265 

Neu>  Series  Pontiac  Six,  $745  to  $875.  Allprices  at  fac¬ 
tory.  Delivered  prices  include  minimum  handling 
charges.  Easy  to  pay  on  the  liberal  General  Motors 
Time  Payment  Plan. 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

KLAND 

■AMERICAN  SIX 

PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 
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PEARCE’S  IMPROVED 
C^AHOON”  Broadcast 


SEED  SOWER 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grain  and  cleaned  grass 
seed  better  than  can  be  done  in  any  other 
way.  4  to  8  acres  per  hour. 

SAVES  TIME-SAVES  SEED 


.00 


Delivered 


Descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  and  name 
of  nearest  Deal¬ 
er  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the 
Manufacturer 


GOODELL  COMPANY 
Antrim,  N.  H. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  far  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  ail  purposes 

FREE  on  request-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  lteady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  184;; 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Roofing? 

Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON  g£t#t* 

A  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  37  Middletown,  O. 


Pure  IRON 


1  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
$E[|\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

fENc' 

«Nq 


CORRUGATED  -  PLAIN  -V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  CUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA 

WOULD  S  BEST  IKON  AND  STCCL  MARKET 


Your  Best  Paint  Buy 

Save  Money —  Write  for  Price  List 


PAINTS— VARNISHES — SPECIALTIES 

Remember,  we  pay  freight 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

16  Bayview  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 


A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  Is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
atlve  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation,  This  was  all  good  In  Its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  It.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  It,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  It  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Culture  of  Beans 

I  am  planning  to  raise  about  six 
acres  of  beans  this  Spring.  The  soil 
is  Lyons  silty  clay  loam.  What  kind 
of  beans  would  be  best  to  raise?  When 
should  I  plow  the  soil?  How  should 
it  be  prepared?  Should  I  use  ferti¬ 
lizer  or  lime?  Could  I  take  care  of  six 
acres  with  a  hand  cultivator  and  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  do?  How  many  bushels 
should  I  get,  with  good  care  and  a 
good  year?  a.  b.  g. 

King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

While  it  would  be  in  the  range  of 
possibilities  to  grow  six  acres  of  beans 
entirely  by  hand  labor,  it  would  be 
both  impractical  and  unprofitable  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  feat.  Far  better  help  some 
neighboring  farmer  a  few  days  in  hay¬ 
ing  or  harvest,  and  take  the  use  of  a 
horse  and  cultivator  in  payment.  As  to 
the  time  of  plowing  the  sooner  in  the 
Spring  when  the  ground  is  in  a  good 
condition  the  better.  This  will  give 
plenty  of  time  for  working  the  ground, 
which  is  of  first  importance  in  bean 
growing.  Your  soil  ought  to  contain 
enough  lime  already.  Just  before 
planting  I  should  recommend  drilling 
in  evenly  over  half  of  the  ground  one- 
half  ton  of  superphosphate  or  what  we 
have  known  as  16  per  cent  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  After  the  application  give  the 
field  a  good  stirring  with  a  harrow. 
This  is  far  better  for  the  crop  than  put¬ 
ting  the  phosphate  directly  in  the  row 
with  the  seed. 

I  judge  from  your  description  of  the 
soil  condition  that  the  Wells  Red  Kid¬ 
ney  variety  of  beans  will  be  preferable. 
It  will  require  from  four  to  six  peeks 
of  seed  to  the  acre.  If  a  regular  corn 
or  bean  planter  is  available  in  your 
locality,  by  all  means  use  it  for  plant¬ 
ing  the  crop.  If  not  be  very  careful 
in  using  a  grain  drill,  as  the  depth  of 
covering  ought  not  to  be  much  over  an 
inch  of  soil  on  the  average.  This  six 
acres  could  be  planted  by  hand,  by  first 
marking  the  field  both  ways,  making 
the  rows  28  in.  apart,  and  planting  at 
the  intersections. 

The  planting  can  be  done  the  last 
week  in  May  or  the  first  week  in  June. 
If  conditions  are  favorable,  the  former 
date  is  preferable,  as  this  variety  of 
beans  is  longer  coming  to  maturity 
than  some  other  sorts,  from  90  to  110 
days  being  about  the  range  for  all  va¬ 
rieties.  The  critical  period  for  the  bean 
crop  is  from  the  planting  of  the  seed 
until  the  plants  show  evenly  in  the 
row.  If  the  weather  is  too  dry  the 
germination  will  be  slow,  and  again  if 
heavy  rains  occur  a  crust  is  formed, 
and  often  an  extra  depth  of  soil  is 
washed  over  them  retarding  their 
growth. 

Under  usual  average  conditions 
these  beans  ought  to  show  in  the  row 
in  seven  or  eight  days.  The  next  move 
will  be  the  cultivating,  the  first  time 
through  quite  deep,  three  inches  if  pos¬ 
sible.  After  this  the  cultivation  should 
be  shallow  as  possible,  as  after  the 
plants  get  a  good  start  the  feeding 
roots  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  whole 
space  between  the  rows.  They  are 
after  needed  fertility.  And  this  is  the 
reason  that  it  is  better  to  apply  the 
phosphate  over  the  whole  ground  if  the 
crop  should  be  planted  in  hills.  I 
should  use  as  near  five  beans  to  the 
hill  as  possible. 

I  spoke  of  using  the  fertilizer  on  one- 
half  of  the  field.  That  is  so  as  to  learn 
the  needs  of  your  soil.  While  the  crop 
does  not  need  much  hilling  up  a  little 
soil  thrown  toward  the  row  will  help  to 
hold  moistui’e  and  keep  the  little  weeds 
down.  While  all  farm  crops  are  some¬ 
what  of  a  gamble,  the  bean  crop  is  es¬ 
pecially  so,  and  it  is  never  safe  to 
spend  the  money  before  the  crop  is  well 
secured  under  cover.  h.  e.  cox. 


The  fashion  editor  says  that  extreme 
latitude  is  now  allowed  in  skirts,  but 
we  don’t  notice  any  longitude. — Ohio 
State  Journal. 


Field-Tested 


w 


HAT’S  the  best  test  for  fertilizer? 
Use — long-  use — under  all  conditions. 


Then  consider  this.  Royster’s  fertilizers  have 
been  made  and  used  for  43  years.  They  have 
kept  pace  with  progress,  and  their  standard  of 
quality  has  always  remained  the  highest. 
Thousands  of  farmers  have  tested  them  in 
their  fields  for  various  crops  and  under  every 
conceivable  condition  of  soil  and  climate. 

Many  farmers  have  been  using  Royster’s  for 
fifteen,  twenty  and  thirty  years.  Some  for 
even  forty  years. 

Dependable 

That’s  the  kind  of  fertilizer  you  can  buy  with 
assurance.  There’s  no  guesswork  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  Royster’s.  What  it  does  is  an  example 
in  simple  arithmetic  that  has  been  tried  and 
proved  a  million  times.  The  soil  plus  Royster’s 
equals  more  and  better  crop.  Ask  the  Royster 
dealer  near  you. 


UtOISTCKlO 

ROYSTER 

FIELD  TESTED 

Fertilizers 


tomatic  block  placer;  condenser  teed, 
etc.— tractor,  horse  or  engine  power.  Eas¬ 
ily  operated— low  cost.  Free  catalog— gives 
fall  facts — sent  Free  upon  request. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  2202  Hampshire  SL,Quinc»,  Illinois 


Ditcher-Tarracar  -  Grader 

1  All  steel.adjoatable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
I  shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  Irri- 
Igatton.  Clean*  old  ditches;  builds  field 

■  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Op  era  to 
I  horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 

■  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
I  for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

i  Owensboro  Ditcher  AGraderCo.* 
pne.  -  Box  J084 
Owensboro* 

Ky. 


A  New  Exterminator  that  Is 
Absolutely  Sale  to  use  Anywhere! 


►Will  not  injure  human  beings, 
livestock,  dogs,  cats,  poultry, 
yet  Is  deadly  to  rats  and  mice  every  time. 

Poisons  are  coo  dangerous 


•’One  of  our  good  customers  just  told  us  he 
gathered  105  dead  rats  on  his  farm  from  using 
a  2-ounce  package  of  K-R-O.  We  hear  of 
many  finding  30  or  40  ratsafter  using  K-R-O. 
which  is  highly  successful  and  should  please 
you."  Wolgamot's  Drug  Store,  Richwood,  O. 


K-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic, phosphorus, 
barium  carbonate  or  any  deadly  poison. 
Made  of  powdered  squill  as  recommended 
by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  in  their 
latest  bulletin  on  “Rat  Control.” 


75c  at  your  druggist;  large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Sent  postpaid  direct  from 
us  if  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  SOLO  ON 
MONET-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Tim 
K-R-O  Company.  Springfield.  Ohio. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
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Don't 


Trifle 

with  Jlosy  Aphis/ 

Remember  the  clusters  of  under-sized,  * 
twisted  and  deformed  apples  that  decorate  your 
trees  in  aphis  years!  From  20%  to  60%  of  the 
crop  may  be  injured  by  Rosy  Aphis;  probably  the  most 
serious  apple  insect  in  your  State.  “Black  Leaf  40“  pro* 
tection  costs  only  a  few  cents  per  tree. 


Ask  Your  Experiment  Station 

Your  Experiment  Station  and  County  Spray  Experts  recommend 
“Black  Leaf  40“  applied  at  the  delayed  dormant  stage  (when  apple 
buds  are  out  to  ]/%  inch).  They  recommend  one  pint  of  “Black 
Leaf  40"  to  1  00  gallons  of  dormant  strength  Lime  Sulphur  solution, 
plus  Lead  Arsenate.  This  ONE  spray  positively  controls  Rosy  Aphis 
and  furnishes  all-around  protection  against  Scale,  Scab  and  early 
worms.  If  you  use  oil  emulsion  for  scale  and  red  mite,  add  “Black 
Leaf  40"  to  control  Rosy  Aphis.  “Black  Leaf  40“  kills  insects  not 
only  by  direct  contact  (wetting)  but  in  extra  measure  by  its  Nico¬ 
tine  fumes. 


PRICE  REDUCED 

10-pound  tin,  $11.85  (formerly,  $13.50) 
2-pound  tin,  $  3.25  (formerly,  3.50) 


Please  Order  "Black  Leaf  40”  From  Your  Dealer 


Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corporation 

Incorporated 

Louisville ,  Kentucky 


Send  for 

this  BOOK 


Its  FREE/ 


The  booklet  will  tell  you  how  to  use  il 
correctly — effectively. 

Send  the  coupon.  Your  copy  is  FREE 


TT  contains  complete  and  au- 
thentic  information  on  how 
and  when  to  use  Sprays  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  fruit  trees  from  fun¬ 
gus  disease  and  insect  pests — 
and  to  definitely  increase  your 
yield  of  Grade  A  fruit. 

Lime  is  a  necessary  ingre¬ 
dient  of  spraying  and  dusting 
mixtures.  But  it  must  be  good 
lime — high  in  calcium,  free  of 
dirt  or  foreign  matter.  And  the 
spraying  should  be  done  often . 

“Bell-Mine”  Lime  in  pebble, 
pulverized  or  hydrated  form, 
has  been  endorsed  by  leading 
authorities.  It  is  manufactured 
under  full  chemical  control  and 
is  high  in  calcium  oxide.  Ex¬ 
ceptionally  pure,  clean  lime. 

American  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 


American  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  booklet  on: 
Spraying  and  Dusting  for  Orchard  and  Farm 
FREE 

Name _ _ _ _ — — - 

Address _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Marketing  the  Eastern 
Grape  Crop 

Part  III 

SOME  ESSENTIALS  FOR  SUCCESS 

As  already  mentioned  volume  of  bus¬ 
iness  that  is  available  in  a  section  that 
is  to  be  served  is  most  important.  This 
requisite  is  reflected  in  the  ability  to 
employ  capable  management,  in  the 
ability  to  provide  amply  for  the  special 
supplies  required  to  market  the  crop, 
as  packages,  etc.  A  large  available  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  insures  better  car  sup¬ 
plies,  loading  facilities,  and  enables  the 
co-operative  to  deal  with  the  prospec¬ 
tive  customer,  whether  he  be  the  com¬ 
mission  man  in  the  city  or  the  food 
manufacturer  close  to  him,  to  better 
advantage  to  all.  The  principal  manu¬ 
facturers  of  grape  products  formerly 
made  individual  contracts  with  the 
vineyardists  for  their  needs.  In  late 
years  their  requirements  have  largely 
been  met  through  the  co  -  operatives. 
The  manufacturer  has  learned  that  his 
supply  is  more  likely  to  be  secured  if 
he  deals  directly  with  an  association 
of  growers.  The  concentration  of  grape 
acreage  in  the  Chautauqua  and  Lake 
Erie  belt  explains  in  part  why  the  vari¬ 
ous  co-operatives  have  functioned  so 
well  over  a  period  of  years. 

Business  management  or  ability  is 
just  as  necessary  in  a  farmers’  co-oper¬ 
ative  as  it  is  in  any  private  enterprise. 
In  fact,  the  multiplicity  of  duties  thrust 
upon  the  management  of  a  co-operative 
at  times  would  stagger  the  average  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  a  private  enterprise,  who  has 
become  accustomed  to  delegating  much 
of  the  detail  to  subordinates.  The  ship¬ 
ping  and  selling  of  a  crop  totaling  over 
a  million  dollars  within  a  period  of 
six  weeks  by  a  half-dozen  men  requires 
the  highest  type  of  executive  ability. 
The  head  of  a  private  enterprise  very 
frequently  is  responsible  to  no  one,  but 
tlie  head  of  a  farmers’  co-operative  is 
responsible  to  each  of  its  entire  mem¬ 
bership.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
city  business  man  to  comment  unfavor¬ 
ably  on  the  efficiency  of  the  farmer, 
especially  with  reference  to  selling.  Yet 
every  year  we  see  the  city  man  come 
to  the  farm,  bringing  his  accumulated 
business  training,  and  just  as  regularly 
we  see  him  depart  again  to  resume  his 
former  business  activities.  Quite  often 
they  are  more  successful  in  their  city 
business  after  a  course  of  training  in 
producing  and  trying  to  sell  farm  crops. 

The  successful  farmers’  co-operative 
must  of  necessity  employ  business  meth¬ 
ods  and  principles,  and  the  ethics  of 
business  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
Complete  and  accurate  records  must  be 
kept,  so  that  at  all  times  the  individual 
member  may  learn  the  exact  status  of 
the  business.  The  management  should 
know  daily,  and  in  some  instances  at 
lesser  intervals,  the  condition  of  the 
market  as  to  the  supply  and  demand, 
not  only  of  the  crop  he  is  handling,  but 
of  those  from  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  are  in  competition.  He  must 
now  to  whom  and  to  what  extent  credit 
can  be  extended. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  that  has  led 
to  the  failure  of  many  farmers’  co¬ 
operatives  is  the  lack  of  ample  capital 
at  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise,  or 
the  failure  to  establish  good  credit  with 
reputable  banking  institutions.  Capital 
is  of  just  as  great  necessity  here  as 
with  big  business,  and  it  should  be  just 
as  flexible.  In  the  relations  between 
the  banks  and  the  grape  co-operatives 
there  has  been  a  mutual  understanding, 
and  this  has  inured  to  the  benefit  of 
all.  Money  is  needed  at  various  times 
for  buildings,  supplies,  advertising  and 
many  other  purposes. 

However,  the  one  essential  of  great¬ 
est  importance,  and  on  which  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  the  farmers’  co-oper¬ 
ative  pivots,  is  the  loyalty  of  its  mem¬ 
bership.  The  co-operators  must  be  more 
than  merely  passive,  those  whose  inter¬ 
ests  are  solely  the  taking  of  the  gains 
accruing  from  the  organization  when 
all  goes  well,  but  who  when  fortune 
does  not  smile  decry  the  failre  and  bolt. 
There  is  a  place  in  the  organization  for 
the  man  who  can  and  will  offer  con¬ 
structive  criticism  openly  and  above¬ 
board,  but  the  one  who  goes  about 
spreading  unfounded  rumors  and  sows 
distrust  is  not  a  loyal  member.  With 
the  grape  co-operatives,  and  probably 
this  is  true  with  most  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  sole  value  of  the  grouping,  so 
far  as  many  members  are  concerned, 
is  whether  the  co-operative  realized 
more  or  less  than  the  neighbors  re¬ 
ceived  who  sold  through  cash  buyers 
or  consigned.  It  matters  little  in  the 
long  run  which  agency  returned  the 
most  money  to  the  growers,  as  the  vari¬ 
ation  is  but  slight  from  year  to  year. 
Probably  over  a  25  -  year  period  the 
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averages  would  approximate  closely. 
But  the  other  services  rendered  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  members  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation — and  of  course  these  services 
are  shared  by  non-members  who  ride 
free — far  overshadow  the  $2  or  $3  per 
ton  which  may  be  a  debit  one  season 
and  a  credit  the  following  one.  Yet 
this  very  condition  adds  to  or  subtracts 
from  the  membership.  The  fact  that 
John  Smith,  a  non-member,  received  $2 
per  ton  more  in  1927  for  his  grapes 
through  private  selling  than  Henry 
Jones,  a  loyal  member  of  a  co-opera¬ 
tive,  means  more  to  Smith  than  the 
fact  that  many  markets  were  appar¬ 
ently  lost  to  eastern  grapes  the  past 
season,  perhaps  never  to  be  recovered. 

This  incomplete  discussion  of  how 
some  farmers’  co-operatives  do  actually 
function  should  serve  to  remove  the 
prejudice,  implied  or  expressed  quite 
frequently,  that  the  sole  purpose  of 
farm  selling  organization  is  price  con¬ 
trol.  The  level  of  grape  prices  can 
no  more  be  controlled  than  can  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  fruit.  The  grape  co¬ 
operatives  are  not  striving  for  monop¬ 
oly  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  they 
are  trying  hard  to  keep  the  industry  on 
a  basis  that  will  at  least  give  a  fair 
return  on  the  investment. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


More  About  Cabbage 
Culture 

This  is  my  method  with  cabbage.  I 
grow  Copenhagen  Market  for  early, 
All  Head  Early  for  Summer,  Flat 
Dutch  Fall  and  early  Winter,  and 
Danish  Ballhead  late  Winter.  I  ma¬ 
nure  the  ground  the  Fall  before  with 
stable  manure,  and  plow  it  under.  The 
ground  is  replowed  in  Spring  and  har¬ 
rowed  both  ways.  Early  cabbage  is 
started  in  hotbeds  about  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  time  to  set  out,  second  early  or 
Summer  cabbage  sown  in  a  bed  in  the 
open  in  March  or  April,  on  a  south 
hill,  or  south  side  of  a  building,  aud 
covered  on  cold  nights  with  cedar  or 
pine  branches,  and  Fall  or  Winter  cab¬ 
bage  is  sown  in  a  row  in  May  or  June 
(like  kale  or  radish)  and  worked.  The 
plants  sown  in  open  will  be  ready  to  set 
out  in  about  30  days. 

The  ground  is  marked  off  about  a 
week  before  setting,  2 y2  ft.  for  early 
and  Summer  cabbage,  3  ft.  for  Fall  and 
Winter  cabbage,  with  a  one-horse  plow. 
About  600  lbs.  of  a  4  per  cent  am¬ 
monia  and  phosphorus,  4  per  cent  pot¬ 
ash  fertilizer  is  sown  in  furrow  and 
covered  with  plow.  When  ready  to  set 
the  ridges  are  raked  down.  After  a  rain 
the  plants  are  dug  up;  the  roots  are 
not  injured  as  much  as  if  they  were 
pulled  up,  and  set  from  18  to  22  in. 
apart  in  row,  according  to  variety.  At 
first  cultivation  I  sow  150  lbs.  nitrate 
of  soda  per  acre. 

I  cultivate  about  once  a  week  and 
walk  over  patch  about  twice  with  a 
hoe  and  cut  up  any  weeds  or  grass  be¬ 
tween  plants  that  cultivator  couldn’t 
reach.  Before  last  working  I  sow  about 
200  lbs.  fertilizer  per  acre.  At  last 
working  I  use  billers  on  cultivator.  I 
keep  cabbage  for  Winter  in  a  storage 
pit  by  running  a  furrow  with  two-horse 
plow  the  desired  length. 

I  pull  the  cabbage  roots  and  all.  The 
cabbages  are  set  close  in  furrow  with 
leaves  folded  over  the  head  and  roots 
up.  When  furrow  is  full,  the  plow  is 
run  twice  on  each  side,  then  a  shovel 
is  used  to  finish  covering.  Dirt  is  put 
on  until  the  roots  are  covered. 

For  cabbage  worms  I  use  Paris  green 
and  air-slaked  lime.  For  cabbage  aphis 
or  louse,  Black  Leaf  40  or  strong  soap¬ 
suds.  For  terrapin  bugs  I  walk  over 
the  patch  with  a  can  about  one-third 
full  of  kerosene  and  pick  the  bugs  off 
and  drop  them  in  can.  The  kerosene 
kills  them ;  the  young  ones  either  the 
Paris  green  or  lime  that  is  put  in  for 
worms  kills  them,  because  I  don’t  have 
any  trouble  with  them.  By  above 
method  nearly  every  plant  makes  a 
head ;  not  more  than  two  or  three  out 
of  100  fail  to  head,  and  I  average  about 
500  lbs.  cabbage  to  each  70  yds.  of  row. 

Virginia.  r.  corbey. 
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Getting  the  Mail  in  the 
North  Country 

Once  in  a  while  in  our  North  Coun¬ 
try  the  snow  gets  too  deep  for  the  mail 
carrier  and  we  miss  a  day’s  mail.  Now, 
it  may  be  human  nature,  or  rather  a 
very  human  failing,  not  really  to  ap¬ 
preciate  a  thing  until  it  is  taken  away 
from  us,  and  so  when  the  mail  did  not 
come  I  began  to  think  of  all  the  inter¬ 
est.  benefit  and  pleasure  that  was 
brought  into  the  lives  of  the  country 
folks  by  way  of  the  It.  F.  D. 

I  read  of  an  invalid  who  lived  in  the 
country  and  occupied  a  good  share  of 
her  time  by  answering  advertisements 
and  sending  for  articles  to  come  by  par¬ 
cel  post.  If  she  did  not  care  for  what 
came  she  either  gave  it  away  or  sent  it 
back.  The  delivery  of  the  mail  at  her 
door  was  the  main  interest  in  her  life. 
Of  course,  in  the  story  there  was  no 
lack  of  money,  and  that  made  it  inter¬ 
esting  all  round.  I  believe  whether  we 
are  sick  or  well  we  all  like  to  see  what 
has  come  in  the  mail  today.  Suppose 
we  look  it  over  for  a  little  while  —  the 
mail  from  an  average  family  living  in 
the  country. 

There  are  the  daily  newspapers  fresh 
from  the  press,  the  news  only  a  few 
hours  old.  We  all  read  them,  more  or 
less.  Father  reads  them  all,  mother 
skims  through  them,  and  the  boys  turn 
first  to  the  funny  pictures  and  then  to 
the  sport  page.  In  every  well-ordered 
home  there  are  magazines  for  every¬ 
body  ;  serious,  sober-minded  magazines 
for  the  grown  folks,  fiction  and  fancy- 
work  for  mother  and  the  girls,  and 
stories  and  mechanics  for  the  boys. 
There  is  a  good  farm  paper,  like  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  which  I  heard  one  woman  say 
she  always  started  to  read  on  her  way 
in  from  the  mail  box.  There  is  that 
little  new  paper,  The  Little  Red  School 
House,  which  we  hail  with  delight,  for 
in  it  we  will  learn  what  is  being  done 
about  the  rural  school  problem.  Din¬ 
ner  may  be  a  little  late  the  day  the 
Little  Red  School  House  comes,  for 
mother  has  to  read  it  before  she  can 
do  another  thing.  The  district  school 
and  all  that  concerns  it  is  a  subject  in 
which  all  country  folks  are  vitally  in¬ 
terested,  and  have  been  able  to  learn 
very  little  about,  so  they  welcome  this 
first-hand  information  from  a  reliable 
source. 

Letters,  cards  and  advertisements 
make  up  the  rest  of  our  regular  mail. 
How  glad  we  are  when  we  see  a  letter 
addressed  in  the  familiar  handwriting 
of  a  dear  one  living  at  a  distance.  We 
will  have  to  take  time  to  read  that,  too. 
Every  season  has  its  flood  of  postcards, 
though  we  do  not  get  as  many  as  we 
did  a  few  years  ago.  I  remember  once 
when  visiting  at  an  aunt’s  I  inquired 
what  time  the  mail  came  and  was  told 
that  it  all  depended  on  how  many  post¬ 
cards  the  carrier  had  to  read.  We  had 
some  cards  in  the  box,  and  sure  enough 
when  he  took  them  out  he  stopped  long 
enough  to  read  them  all.  I  have  never 
found  out  whether  it  was  curiosity  or 
a  part  of  his  job,  but  it  must  have  de¬ 
layed  the  mail  considerably  at  some 
seasous  of  the  year. 

Here  is  an  envelope,  big,  square  and 
creamy  white,  very  important  looking. 
As  we  turn  it  over  in  our  hand  and  note 
the  fine  quality  of  the  stationery  we 
decide  it  is  either  a  wedding  invitation 
or  au  announcement,  and  as  we  cut  it 
open  we  are  wondering  who  has  been 
taking  this  step  without  our  knowledge. 
So  we  draw  it  from  the  envelope  eag¬ 
erly,  only  to  find  it  an  advertisement 
for  some  kind  of  cement  or  a  new  kind 
of  lubricating  oil. 

This  one  has  a  little  package  in  it, 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  sample  of  pat¬ 
ent  medicine.  This  goes  promptly  into 
the  stove,  and  the  letter  with  it.  We 
had  a  neighbor  once  who  used  to  read 
all  the  patent  medicine  literature,  and 


when  she  had  read  it  she  always  felt 
sure  she  had  some  of  the  symptoms 
described.  These  advertisements  are 
cleverly  written,  and  if  a  person  is  not 
feeling  just  up  to  the  mark,  by  the  time 
the  booklet  is  read  through  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  must  have  some  of  that 
medicine  right  away.  Some  of  these 
mixtures  may  be  harmless  enough,  but 
we  always  think  that  a  doctor  is  better 
able  to  prescribe  for  patients  after  he 
has  examined  them.  This  neighbor  of 
ours  was  always  complaining,  and 
though  she  lived  to  a  good  old  age  I 
do  not  think  it  was  on  account  of  the 
medicine  but  in  spite  of  it.  Right  liv¬ 
ing  and  proper  food  go  further  toward 
making  folks  healthy  than  all  the  pat¬ 
ent  medicine  dope  in  the  world. 

This  must  be  another  letter  from 
some  one  who  is  seeking  office  at  the 
coming  election.  It  always  makes  us 
smile  to  see  how  friendly  the  politicians 
are  just  before  election,  and  how  they 
try  to  pat  us  on  the  back  by  telling  us 
how  much  influence  we  have,  and  ask 
us  for  our  support.  The  chances  are 
that  a  month  after  election  they  have 
forgotten  our  existence  and  would  not 
know  us  if  we  met  them  on  the  street. 

Now  what  can  that  package  be?  We 
had  not  sent  for  anything  this  week. 
We  open  it,  to  find  six  gaudy,  cheap¬ 


looking  ties ;  the  letter  says  we  may 
keep  them  by  sending  a  dollar.  We 
think  we  would  rather  go  to  the  10- 
cent  store  and  select  our  own  neckties, 
if  we  wanted  that  quality,  and  save  our 
40  cents  for  ourselves.  Fortunately  for 
the  sender  there  is  return  postage,  or 
the  ties  might  follow  the  patent  medi¬ 
cine.  Sometimes  we  get  seeds  this  way, 
too,  and  we  generally  return  them  also, 
as  we  find  it  cheaper  to  buy  most  seeds 
in  bulk  from  our  local  dealer. 

The  big  mail-order  catalogs,  which 
contain  everything  used  around  a  farm, 
from  a  paper  of  pins  to  a  lumber 
wagon,  are  always  welcome,  and  the 
boys,  and  often  the  older  ones,  spend 
hours  studying  them.  Seed  catalogs 
are  fascinating  to  garden  lovers,  and 
many  an  attractive  booklet  comes 
through  the  mail.  Catalogs  of  farm 
machinery,  automobiles,  etc.,  keep  the 
farmer  informed  as  to  what  he  may 
buy  if  he  can  find  the  money. 

Here  is  an  advertisement  from  the 
nearby  city  announcing  great  sales  in 
the  stores.  How  they  do  miss  the  coun¬ 
try  folk  when  the  roads  get  bad  and 
the  cars  are  laid  up.  We  smile  to  see 
the  inducements  they  are  offering  to 
the  farm  women  to  brave  a  long  ride  in 
the  cold.  The  chances  are  we  get  out 
the  mail-order  catalogs,  write  our  or¬ 


der,  slip  it  in  the  mail  box  and  then 
wait  for  the  mail  carrier  to  bring  us 
what  we  need.  To  be  sure,  we  do  not 
get  what  we  expected  always,  but  we 
can  return  it  and.  if  we  want  it,  get 
our  money  back. -This  we  find  it  some¬ 
times  hard  to  do  at  the  local  stores. 

An  invitation  to  a  party  comes  next. 
It  is  for  the  big  boy,  but  as  post  cards 
are  common  property  we  read  it.  An¬ 
other  chance  to  get  out  and  “shake  his 
feet.”  Well,  let  him  dance  while  he 
can.  He  will  only  be  young  once,  and 
as  long  as  he  is  in  good  company  we 
will  not  worry. 

The  handwriting  on  this  letter  looks 
familiar,  and  we  glance  down  the  page 
to  see  who  wrote  the  letter  —  to  find 
there  is  no  name  signed.  This  turns  us 
against  it  at  once,  for  we  believe  that 
if  a  person  cannot  sign  a  letter  he 
should  not  write  it.  We  find  this  letter 
to  be  one  of  the  chain  variety,  and  we 
are  asked  to  write  four  more  “good- 
luck”  letters  to  keep  the  thing  going. 
Great  good  luck  is  promised  on  the 
fourth  day  if  we  do  this,  and  dire  dis¬ 
aster  if  we  neglect  it.  Now  this  has 
always  seemed  a  foolish  way  to  use  the 
mails  to  us,  and  we  resolve  to  take  a 
chance  and  break  the  chain.  This  was 
several  weeks  ago,  and  no  dreadful  con¬ 
sequences  came  upon  us  that  we  re- 


Look  for  the  ball  with 
the  top  dyed  bright  red 


1,920  More 
bundles  per  bale  with 

The NewTwine- PLYMOUTH^ RED  TOP 

Binds  4  acres  more  grain  per  bale 
than  any  standard  twine 

Look  For  the  Red  Topped  Ball 


•• 


lJD ED  TOP”  gives  nearly  a  mile  more  twine  than  you  get 
•*\  in  any  bale  of  Standard  twine,  enough  extra  to  bind 
four  acres  more  of  grain!  That’s  why  ‘‘Red  Top”  is  the 
most  economical  twine  you  can  buy. 

It  is  the  only  twine  which  is  guaranteed  28,800  ft.  pet 
bale. 

A  finer  grade  of  fibre  makes  ‘‘Red  Top”  stronger  and 
cvener  than  any  “Standard”  twine. 

“RED  TOP”  is  the  best  example  of  the  Plymouth  six 
points. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  full  information,  and  insist  on  seeing 
“Red  Top”  yourself.  The  top  of  every  ball  is  dyed 
bright  red. 


Plymouth  Twine  is  spun  500,  550,  600 
(Red  T op)and  650  ft.  to  the  pound .  Each 
and  every  grade  is  guaranteed  to  bt 
6  point  binder  twine. 

The  Plymouth  Six  Points • 

1.  Length — full  length  co  the  pound  as 
guaranteed  on  the  tag; 

2.  Strength — less  breaking,  less  wasted 
time,  less  wasted  grain  ; 

3.  Evenness — no  thick  or  thin  spots — 
no  “grief”; 

4*  Special  Winding — no  tangling; 

5.  Insect  repelling — you  can  tell  by  its 

smell; 

6.  Mistake-proof — printed  ball — and 
instruction  slip  in  every  bale. 


Plymouth  binder 
twine  is  made  by  the 
makers  of  Plymouth 
rope. 


PLYMOUTH 


Plymouth  Cordaos 
Company 

North  Plymouth,  Mass. 
Welland,  Canada 
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member.  It  is  not  the  first  time  we 
have  done  this,  and  I  would  like  to  say 
to  those  who  have  been  superstitious 
enough  to  carry  on  such  a  chain  of  let¬ 
ters  that  I  have  never  suffered  in  the 
slightest  degree.  It  always  makes  me 
angry  to  get  such  a  letter  and  to  know 
that  there  are  people  who  will  carry  it 
on.  We  might  be  surprised  to  find  who 
they  were,  too.  That  writing  certainly 
looked  familiar. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  indefinitely  to 
tell  of  the  interesting  things  that  come 
to  us  through  the  mail.  We  do  appre¬ 
ciate  the  R.  F.  D.,  and  when  the  carrier 
does  not  get  through  we  are  lost. 
Father  wanders  about  the  house  look¬ 
ing  for  reading,  and  the  boys  recall 
that  it  is  the  day  our  favorite  maga¬ 
zine  usually  comes.  We  wonder  if  there 
are  any  letters  in  the  mail.  Robert  says 
it  is  about  time  for  those  skates  he 
sent  for  to  be  coming,  and  altogether 
we  miss  the  visit  of  the  mail  carrier 
very  much.  But  never  mind ;  this  will 
be  the  time  for  a  quiet  evening  at  home 
with  games  and  music.  Mother  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  pan  of  fudge,  and  the  house  is 
warm  and  bright.  Let  the  wind  howl 
and  the  snowT  blow.  It  is  good  to  have 
a  home  on  a  night  like  this,  and  the 
mail  will  surely  get  here  tomorrow. 

MRS.  CHARLES  MCARTHUR. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 


Missouri  Notes 

Several  glorious  April  days  have  just 
illuminated  February  and  turned  our 
thoughts  forward  to  flowers  and  Spring- 
work.  We  walk  through  the  garden 
and  are  not  disappointed  in  finding 
signs  of  activity  among  the  earth  dwell¬ 
ers.  Many  daffodils  are  several  inches 
high,  with  rows  plainly  discernible. 
Tulips,  due  no  doubt  to  late  planting, 
are  not  so  conspicuous.  The  cold  has 
burnt  some  of  the  bright  green  out  of 
the  clustered  leaves  of  the  Madonna 
lilies.  Little  mulch  is  needed  there,  for 
the  rosettes  of  leaves  are  quite  ade¬ 
quate.  The  hearts  of  Delphiniums  and 
foxgloves  are  showing  green  shoots 
ready  to  leap  upward  at  the  first  real 
call  of  Spring.  The  bed  of  candytuft 
sown  in  December  is  actually  green 
with  myriads  of  tiny  plants  that  dis¬ 
dain  the  blandishments  of  Spring,  and 
in  their  innate  hardiness  challenge  all 
the  severities  that  fierce  Winter  can 
inflict.  Candytuft  is  well  in  advance, 
but  keen  eyes  note  other  aspirants  that 
will  not  be  denied  their  place  in  the 
sun.  In  fact,  a  good  part  of  the  seeds 
scattered  on  hard-frozen  soil  in  early 
Winter  have  germinated,  such  as  an¬ 
nual  larkspur,  Verbenas  and  snap¬ 
dragons. 

Last  Winter  Hybrid  Tea  roses  were 
alive  to  their  limb  tips  even  after  a 
sudden  drop  to  below  zero.  Taken  off 
our  guard,  we  failed  to  mound  them 
with  earth  and  merely  gave  them  a 
loose  mulch  of  straw.  The  consequence 
is  that  three  or  four  days  of  zero 
weather  seems  to  have  killed  them  to 
the  ground.  Here  is  another  lesson 
learned.  Mound  the  roses  every  Fall, 
and  thus  insure  them.  Nothing  less  is 
worth  the  while  of  an  earnest  gardener. 

The  warm  days  were  made  more 
Spring-like  by  the  melody  of  the  car¬ 
dinal  (red  bird),  audible  over  the 
countryside  as  he  piped  in  a  tree  above 
the  thicket  where  the  Spring  nest  would 
be  built.  The  moles  also  responded  to 
the  mild  temperatures,  and  we  discov¬ 
ered  evidences  in  new  ridges  freshly 
thrown  up  that  we  would  have  to  fight 
new  invaders  of  grounds  that  last  year 
we  had  cleared  of  these  little  animals. 
And  still  another  harbinger  of  Spring 
suddenly  announced.  Little  packets  of 
sassafras  roots  appeared  simultaneous¬ 
ly  in  grocers’  windows,  and  an  aromatic 
odor  proceeding  from  the  kitchen 
proved  that  some  one  of  us  had  heeded 
the  call  of  the  wild  and  had  not  been 
behindhand  in  accepting  this  annual 


free  gift  of  nature.  Not  far  from  our 
boundary  plenty  of  sassafras  may  be 
found  sprouting  up  undisturbed,  and 
with  roots  free  to  anyone  with  strength 
enough  to  dig  them.  I  find  1  his  wild 
tea  a  welcome  change  from  commercial 
tea  and  coffee. 

We  are  setting  out  a  little  orchard  of 
peach  trees  in  a  far  corner  and  are 
selecting  only  early  varieties.  My  pref¬ 
erence  for  early  kinds  is  because  they 
require  only  half  the  spraying  of  late 
kinds,  and  at  that  are  far  more  certain 
to  be  sound  and  free  from  worms  and 
rot.  I  count  late  spraying  costlier  in 
working  hours  and  room,  for  its  opera¬ 
tion  leaves  ground  idle  that  might  be 
utilized  for  crops.  The  varieties  chosen 
were  Mayflower,  Greensboro,  Early 
Wheeler,  Red  Bird  and  Carman.  I 
count  Mayflower  the  earliest  and  a 
very  satisfactory  peach.  The  color  is 
brilliant  and  size  good  if  thinned.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  it  is  an  easy  seller.  The 
largest  and  showiest  extra  early  peach 
is  the  Early  Wheeler  or  Red  Bird,  orig¬ 
inating  in  Texas.  There  is  some  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  whether  Wheeler  and  Red 
Bird  are  identical.  I  cannot  say,  but 
the  size  and  color  of  the  fruit  are  irre¬ 
sistible  to  the  buyer.  They  sell  on 
sight.  Judging  from  my  one  bearing 
tree,  the  Greensboro  is  a  trifle  later 


than  Wheeler,  and  if  thinned  is  just 
about  as  large  and  high-colored.  A  truly 
fine  early  peach.  Next  comes  the  Car¬ 
man  group,  and  thinning  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  in  the  grade  of 
these  peaches.  Good  Carmans  will 
weigh  half  a  pound,  with  fine  color  and 
quality.  The  trees  in  the  old  orchard 
are  all  top-heavy  and  in  bad  shape  for 
bearing  heavy  crops.  Nearly  every 
limb  will  need  a  prop  if  weighted  with 
fruit.  They  should  all  be  dishorned, 
the  whole  top  cut  back  and  sprouts 
allowed  to  make  new  heads.  But  this 
would  mean  getting  no  fruit  for  a  year 
or  so.  Therefore  we  compromise  and 
cut  off  about  half  the  tops,  and  when 
the  new  growth  begins  to  bear  we  shall 
cut  off  the  other  half.  l.  R.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Black  Bass  Law  As  Applied 
to  Lake  Erie 

The  following  has  been  received  rela¬ 
tive  to  question  about  limit  on  black 
bass  fishing  in  Chautauqua  County 
waters : 

In  reference  to  the  bag  limit  on  black 
bass  in  the  waters  of  Chautauqua  Coun¬ 
ty,  we  would  advise  you  that  Section 
231,  subdivision  2,  of  the  conservation 
law  provides  that  a  person  may  take 
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not  to  exceed  15  black  bass  in  one  day, 
but  whenever  two  or  more  persons  are 
angling  from  the  same  boat  they  may 
take  not  to  exceed  25  in  one  day,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  County  of  Chautauqua  a 
person  may  take  not  to  exceed  eight 
such  black  bass  in  one  day.  Whenever 
two  or  more  persons  are  angling  from 
the  same  boat  they  may  take  not  to 
exceed  15  in  one  day.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  law  that  makes  exception  to 
that  portion  of  Lake  Erie  within  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County.  We  construe,  therefore, 
that  it  applies  to  that  portion  of  this 
lake  and  all  other  waters  of  Chautau¬ 
qua  County,  and  a  person  can  lawfully 
take  but  eight  bass  in  one  day  any¬ 
where  within  the  County  of  Chautau¬ 
qua,  and  when  two  or  more  persons  are 
angling  from  the  same  boat  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  15  in  one  day. 

ALEXANDER  MACDONALD, 

Commissioner. 


Motorist  :  “I  say,  will  five  shillings 
pay  for  this  wretched  hen  which  I’ve 
run  over?”  Breeder:  “You’d  better 
make  it  ten  shillings.  I  have  a  rooster 
that  thought  a  lot  of  that  hen,  and  the 
shock  might  kill  him,  too.” — London 
Passing  Show. 


CHRYSLER. 


*2±CeS 


New  Chrysler  “5z” 

Two-Door  Sedan  -  -  *  •  •  *670 

Coupe  . 670 

Roadster  (with  rumble  seat)  •  •  •  •  670 

Touring  «  »  -  - .  695 

Four-Door  Sedan  -  -  •  •  *  720 
DeLuxe  Coupe  (with  rumble  «eat)  -  720 

DeLuxe  Sedan . 790 


Great  New  Ckrysler 

Business  Coupe  -  - 
Roadster  (with  rumble  ieat) 
Touring  -  -  -  • 
Two-Door  Sedan 

Coupe  (with  rumble  seat) 

Four-Door  Sedan 
Landau  Sedan  -  - 


“62” 

-  *1065 

-  1075 
.  1095 

-  1095 

-  1145 

-  1175 

-  1235 


Illustrious  New  Chrysler 

Two-Pass.  Coupe  (with  rumble  seat)  * 

Royal  Sedan . 

Sport  Roadster  (with  rumble  eeat)  • 
Four-Passenger  Coupe  *  »  « 

Town  Sedan . 

Convertible  Coupe  (with  rumble  eeat) 
Crown  Sedan . . 


“72” 

*1545 

1595 

1595 

1595 

1695 

1745 

1795 


New  113  h.  p.  Imperial 

Roadster  (with  rumble  eeat) 

Five-Passenger  Sedan  * 

Town  Sedan  -  -  -  . 
Seven-Passenger  Sedan 
Sedan  Limousine  -  - 


“80” 

.  *2795 

-  2945 

-  2995 

-  3075 
.  3495 


All  prices  f.o.b.  Detroit,  subject  to  current  Fed¬ 
eral  excise  tax .  Chrysler  dealers  are  in  position 
to  extend  the  convenience  of  time  payments.  Ask 
about  Chrysler’ s  attractive  plan. 

All  Chrysler  cars  have  the  additional  protection 
against  theft  of  the  Fedco  System  of  numbering. 


Y, 


OU  can  now  buy  a  Chry- 
sler — quality  unchanged  —  at 
the  sensational  new  lower 
prices  of  $670  and  upwards* 

In  no  other  make  can  you  ob- 
tain  such  outstanding  value* 

Because  no  other  builder  of 
motor  cars  combines  such  vol¬ 
ume  production  with  Stand¬ 
ardized  Quality  of  engineering 
and  precision  manufacturing* 

See  the  Chrysler  line  at  these 
new  lower  prices*  Select  the  car 
which  best  fits  your  particular 
need*  Inspect  it*  Test  it*  Com¬ 
pare  it  with  any  other  car  of 
its  price* 

We  are  positive  you  will  be 
satisfied  that  the  only  way  to 
obtain  Chrysler’s  superior  per¬ 
formance,  quality  and  value  is 
to  buy  a  Chrysler* 
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Long  Acres  Farm  Notes 


Dad  used  to  tell  about  two  college 
men  who  visited  at  his  father’s  house. 
At  the  table  one  wanted  the  milk,  so  he 
said,  “Please  pass  the  lacteal  extract 
of  the  bovine  quadruped.”  That  set  the 
family  wondering  whether  he  might  not 
be  a  little  off  his  base,  but  the  other 
college  man  did  still  worse.  When 
urged  to  take  more  of  the  pork  and 
beans  he  replied : 

“No,  thanks,  I  have  an  excellent 
sufficiency ;  anything  more  would  be  a 
redundant  superfluity.” 

Well  now,  that  is  about  how  I  feel 
regarding  this  Winter — I  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  sufficiency.  Those  good  old  days 
when  we  went  for  long  sleigh  rides 
bedded  down  in  straw  with  blankets 
over  us  are  looked  back  upon  with  re¬ 
gret,  but  I  seem  to  remember  that  my 
toes  were  stiff  with  cold  and  my  left 
hind  leg  so  cramped  that  it  felt  as 
though  made  of  wood,  and  mighty  cold 
wood,  too.  The  boys,  though,  are  evi¬ 
dently  at  the  stage  of  enjoying  Winter, 
as  they  stay  out  in  a  howling  blizzard 
and  slide  on  an  artificial  hill  made  of 
lieaped-up  snow,  boards  and  plenty  of 
water  poured  over  all  to  freeze.  They 
come  in  covered  with  snow,  their 
cheeks  like  red  apples,  fingers  and  toes 
tingling,  but  I  know  that  later  on  they 
will  disturb  the  night  with  croupy 
barks  which  will  stiffen  me  with  ap¬ 
prehension.  Yes,  any  more  Winter  will 
be  a  superfluity  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  for  a  man  can  get  too  much  of 
staying  in  the  house,  especially  when 
his  wife  gazes  at  his  grizzled  whisk¬ 
ers  in  such  a  manner  that  he  just  has 
to  get  out  the  old  razor  when  he  would 
much  rather  sit  and  read. 

The  daffodils  and  Easter  lilies  poked 
their  tips  out  of  the  ground  during  a 
recent  warm  spell  and  now  ice  and 
snow  cover  them.  How  such  watery 
growth  can  keep  from  being  killed  by 
a  freeze  gets  me,  but  I  know  that 
those  tips  will  not  be  killed,  but  ready 
to  grow  again  the  first  warm  spell.  It 
takes  real  faith  to  vision  fine  crops  of 
gooseberries  and  currants  on  those 
stiff,  black,  dead-looking  bushes,  but  I 
have  been  putting  manure  around  the 
plants  while  the  ground  was  frozen. 
These  bushes  are  heavy  feeders,  so  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  them  too 
much. 

Strangely  enough  the  larger  the  cur¬ 
rant  the  slower  the  bushes  grow,  so 
that  a  Fay  or  Perfection  set  the  same 
time  as  a  Wilder  or  Red  Cross  will  be 
much  smaller  after  a  few  years.  I 
got  stung  on  500  currant  hushes  I 
bought  for  Wilder,  and  had  them  all 
turn  out  to  be  Red  Dutch,  an  old- 
fashioned  currant  which  averages  very 
small  berries  and  small  bunches.  The 
bushes,  though,  grow  amazingly,  and 
are  covered  with  currants  from  the 
ground  up,  but  oh,  the  job  to  pick  them, 
as  the  stems  are  short  and  the  bunches 
very  small.  I  pay  the  youngsters  by 
the  quart,  and  that  way  they  go  after 
them  with  enthusiasm,  while  otherwise 
I  could  hardly  drive  them  to  pick  them. 
With  4.000  bushes  of  Fay,  Cherry,  Per¬ 
fection  and  Wilder  to  pick  over  we  gen¬ 
erally  have  quite  a  time  getting  the 
currants  picked,  as  other  berries  also 
come  about  the  time  we  are  half 
through  the  currants.  You  can  see  that 
my  thoughts  are  turning  away  from 
Winter  and  towards  Spring.  Every 
year  before  we  get  through  picking  so 
much  small  fruit  we  vow  that  we  never 
again  will  want  to  pick  a  berry,  but 
every  Spring  finds  us  eyeing  the  straw¬ 
berry  patch  and  longing  for  the  time 
when  we  can  again  heap  up  the  quart 
boxes  with  luscious  fruits. 

Through  this  section  we  have  some 
land  with  quicksand  bottom  which  is 
too  cold  for  trees  or  grapes,  but  makes 
ideal  berry  soil.  I  have  two  small 


patches  of  this  on  my  place,  and  have 
learned  by  sad  experience  not  to  plant 
peach  trees  on  quicksand  soil,  but  re¬ 
serve  it  for  berries.  I  tried  highland 
huckleberries,  but  they  did  not  do  well, 
so  I  dug  up  the  bushes  and  transferred 
them  to  a  brushy  sidehill  where  I 
hope  they  will  spread.  On  the  cut-over 
lands  farther  north  we  used  to  pick 
huckleberries  by  the  bushel,  but  some¬ 
way  I  cannot  get  them  started  here  on 
my  place.  I  did  want  some  of  those 
New  Jersey  huckleberries  which  grow 
big  as  cherries,  but  75  cents  a  plant 
scared  me  out.  They  may  be  cheaper 
now  but  that  was  the  price  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  I  have  a  thousand  Mas¬ 
todon  strawberry  plants  sleeping  under 
a  straw  mulch  covered  with  snow.  I 
almost  lived  with  those  plants  last 
Summer,  crawling  along  on  my  knees 
to  weed  them  by  hand.  We  did  get  a 
number  of  berries  last  Fall,  but  this 
year  I  hope  to  harvest  many  crates 
and  fatten  my  bank  account — maybe. 
A  patch  of  the  new  Latham  red  rasp¬ 
berries  will  come  into  fruiting  this 
year,  too,  so  I  am  all  set  to  gather  in 


some  real  coin  for  a  change— hope  so  hurting  the  plant.  Persistent  use  of 
anyway.  n.  b.  e.  the  whale-oil  soap  will  control  these 

Michigan.  insects,  but  as  you  say,  it  is  hard  to  get 

_ _  rid  of  them. 

Mealy  Bug  in  the 
Greenhouse 

What  is  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
mealy  bug  on  ferns  and  on  Poinsettias? 

It  is  a  very  hard  bug  to  get  rid  of. 

New  York.  M.  M. 

Mealy  bug  is  troublesome  because  it 
is  hard  to  get  under  the  silky  coating 
so  that  the  insect  is  killed,  excepting 
when  it  is  in  the  very  young  stage.  You 
can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  with  the 
hose,  applying  a  small,  hard  stream 
directly  against  the  affected  plants. 

This  always  upsets  the  mealy  bug  an  l 
washes  away  a  good  many  of  them. 

The  customary  applications  are  whale- 
oil  soap  in  the  proportion  of  2  lb.  soap 
to  five  gallons  of  water,  or  carbolic 
emulsion  with  soap.  We  should  be  a 
little  afraid  of  the  carbolic  emulsion 
on  Poinsettias,  as  their  foliage  is  quire 
tender.  Very  soft  plants  are  better 
treated  direct  wdth  a  small  camel’s  hair 
brush  dipped  in  the  whale  -  oil  soap 
brushing  away  the  insects.  This  is  tedi¬ 
ous,  but  you  do  get  rid  of  them  without 


Propagating  Dutchman’s 
Pipe 

How  can  I  propagate  Dutchman’s 
pipe  ?  a.  j.  s. 

The  vine  called  Dutchman’s  pipe  is 
usually  propagated  from  seed.  Sow  the 
seed  when  ripe  in  Fall,  or  stratify  in 
sand  over  Winter  and  sow  in  the  Spring. 
Cuttings  do  not  root  well.  To  gain 
time,  grafts  are  sometimes  set  in  seed¬ 
ling  stock.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
the  woody  part  of  the  vine  would  root 
as  a  layer,  though  we  have  not  heard 
of  this  being  tried.  To  make  a  layer, 
bend  down  a  branch  that  is  firm  and 
woody,  cutting  a  little  heel  in  the  bark 
and  peg  it  to  the  earth  at  this  place, 
covering  it  over  with  earth  and  leaving 
undisturbed  until  the  following  Spring. 
If  roots  have  formed,  cut  off  the  top  of 
the  branch  with  roots  and  set  as  an 
individual.  Most  woody  vines  root  very 
easily  in  this  way. 


All  the  scientific  skill  and  creative  ability  of  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  organization  devoted  exclusively  to  tire  building  enter 
into  the  manufacture  of  Firestone  Tires.  Engineers,  chem¬ 
ists,  designers,  and  the  thousands  of  stockholder-employees 
are  pledged  to  maintain  the  Firestone  ideal  of  “Most  Miles 
per  Dollar.” 

The  Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Balloon  is  their  supreme  achieve¬ 
ment — recognized  as  the  quality  standard  of  the  industry. 

Firestone  advanced  the  science  of  tire  building  many  years 
by  developing  the  special  Gum-Dipping  process  by  which 
every  fiber  of  every  cord  in  Firestone  tires  is  saturated  and 


insulated  with  rubber,  minimizing  friction  and  heat  and 
adding  many  extra  thousands  of  miles. 

With  world-wide  facilities  for  controlling  raw  materials 
at  the  sources,  and  direct  distribution  only  to  regular  tire 
dealers  through  149  Factory  Branches  and  Warehouses, 
Firestone  eliminates  middlemen’s  profits  and  assures  fresh, 
clean  tires  to  motorists  everywhere.  Firestone  Dealers — 
specially  trained  at  Firestone  Tire  Repair  Schools  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Meetings  and  with  better  service  facilities — give 
valuable  assistance  in  securing  longer  tire  mileage  and 
lower  car  upkeep. 


MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 


FIRESTONE 

— the  tire  de  luxe;  Gum-Dipped  foe 
extra  strength,  stamina  and  mileage. 


OLDFIELD 

— built  according  to  Firestone 
long  mileage  principles. 


COURIER 

—  low  price ;  carries  Standard 
Manufacturers’  Warranty. 


AIRWAY 

—  a  good  tire  at  a  very  low  price ; 
designed  for  the  light  car. 


RODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER 
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The  Thayer-Gedney  School  Bill 

THE  latest  news  from  Albany  is  that  the  As¬ 
sembly  Committee  has  voted  on  the  floor  the 
bill  extending  equalization  quota  to  districts  em¬ 
ploying  less  than  five  teachers.  The  bills  repealing 
compulsory  consolidation  were  sent  to  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  responsibility  for  them  now 
rests  on  Assembly  Speaker  Joseph  A.  McGinnies. 
Farmers  should  appeal  to  him  at  once.  Prompt 
action  is  needed  by  all  who  want  to  save  country 
districts  from  compulsory  consolidation.  Do  it  now! 

* 

THIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  farmer  begins 
to  lay  definite  plans  for  the  Summer.  He  decides 
that  he  will  add  another  acre  or  two  of  potatoes, 
reduce  his  oat  acreage,  set  out  a  new  peach  orchard, 
or  otherwise  adjust  his  farming  plans.  Most  men  do 
this  rather  unconsciously  and  are  influenced,  nat¬ 
urally,  by  prices  received  during  the  past  Fall  and 
Winter.  Farming  has  become  a  world  affair  these 
days,  and  it  is  important  that  we  keep  a  line  on  the 
development  of  competing  sections.  Just  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  our  farmers  should  know  what  the 
probable  prices  will  be  of  the  things  they  will  have 
for  sale  in  the  Fall.  The  acreage  of  crops  and  the 
number  of  animals  kept  should  be  decided  to  some 
extent  at  least  by  this  outlook  into  the  future.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  through  its 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  issues  from  time 
to  time,  but  especially  each  February,  a  statement  on 
the  outlook  for  all  the  important  crops  and  animals. 
Any  farmer  can  get  a  copy  from  Washington,  and 
with  this  information  at  hand,  along  with  all  other 
facts  available,  he  should  be  in  position  to  produce 
those  things  that  will  likely  be  in  greatest  demand 
when  he  is  ready  to  sell. 

* 

S  we  entered  the  safe  deposit  section  of  a  local 
bank  we  met  a  short,  rosy-cheeked  Italian  in 
rough  laborer's  clothes.  We  asked  the  attendant  if 
he  was  one  of  the  many  prosperous  Italian  contrac¬ 
tors  who,  in  our  district,  have  made  much  money 
through  road  work  and  other  local  developments.  We 
were  told  that  Tony  was  merely  a  laborer  who  was 
financing  property  through  the  building  and  loan ; 
he  rented  a  safe  deposit  box,  where  he  kept  his  bank 
book,  loose  money  and  valuable  papers,  and  was  a 
frequent  visitor  to  the  bank.  Tony  knew  that  he 
was  one  of  the  bank’s  customers,  and  felt  free  to 
come  and  go,  without  feeling  that  richer  men  had 
any  better  right  to  use  banking  facilities.  We  think 
this  man  could  give  good  advice  to  many  rural 
people  who  feel  that  the  bank  is  an  institution  for 
the  well-to-do  only,  and  who  do  not  realize  the  value 
of  a  safe  deposit  box.  Every  time  we  hear  of  a  rob¬ 
bery  or  fire  which  has  caused  the  loss  of  negotiable 
bonds  or  other  valuable  papers  we  think  how  little 
it  costs  to  store  such  things  in  a  place  of  safety. 
There  is  satisfaction,  too,  in  knowing*  your  bank  and 
its  officials,  and  in  being  known  yourself  among 
prudent  and  businesslike  people.  These  modern  days, 
living  and  working  without  banking  facilities  is  too 
much  like  the  man  in  the  parable  who  buried  the 
talent  entrusted  to  him. 

* 

HAT  is  called  plotting  curves  upon  a  chart 
has  become  a  favorite  method  of  some  teachers 
who  wish  to  convey  certain  kinds  of  information 
through  the  eye,  rather  than  the  ear.  We  do  not 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  method  or  its  con¬ 
venience,  but  we  wonder  if  people  in  general  like  it. 
For  ourselves,  we  confess  to  a  feeling  that  we  are 


in  for  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  when  we  see  a 
speaker  begin  to  unroll  such  charts  before  us.  We 
believe  that  the  ears  of  most  mixed  audiences  are 
better  than  their  eyes  and  will  serve  the  speaker 
best.  Flashes  of  red,  blue  and  green  lightning 
catereornering  across  numbered  horizontal  and  ver¬ 
tical  lines,  now  far  apart,  now  crowding  and  finally, 
perhaps,  crossing  each  other  confuse  our  eyes  and 
lead  us  to  closing  them,  while  keeping  our  ears  open. 
We  humbly  suggest  to  public. speakers  who  use  these 
“graphs”  and  to  others  who  send  them  out  on  print¬ 
ed  pages  that  they  are  better  suited  to  the  young 
eyes  of  the  school  room  than  to  the  older  ones  that 
they  are  likely  to  reach  elsewhere  and  that  the  in¬ 
formation  that  they  convey,  given  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage,  will  be  more  readily  accepted  and  longer  re¬ 
membered. 

* 

ACCORDING  to  the  city  newspapers,  substitute 
teachers  in  the  New  York  City  school  system 
have  been  passing  through  a  very  hard  Winter  and  a 
large  number  of  them  may  be  classed  among  the  un¬ 
employed.  During  a  severe  Winter,  when  blizzards 
delay  transportation  and  many  teachers  are  ill,  it  is 
often  a  simple  matter  to  place  2,000  substitutes  in  a 
single  day,  says  the  Acting  Superintendent,  but  he 
adds  that  the  city  has  about  5,000  regular  substi¬ 
tutes,  in  addition  to  over  1,000  young  graduates  who 
are  eligible.  Says  one  of  the  city  officials: 

The  city’s  free  college  and  other  training  schools 
throughout  the  State  are  turning  out  hundreds  of  other 
graduates  avIio  are  attracted  to  New  York  schools  by  the 
recent  salary  increases.  Indications  are  that  approxi¬ 
mately  2.500  young  men  and  young  women  will  take  the 
examination  for  License  No.  1  in  June. 

Although  the  Board  of  Examiners  has  raised  the  pass¬ 
ing  mark  for  qualifying  for  license  and  the  Board  of 
Education  has  raised  the  passing  mark  for  entrance  into 
the  training  schools,  these  schools  have  more  than  6,000 
students  who  have  no  chance  of  immediate  appointment 
upon  graduation.  This  is  more  than  two  and  one-half 
times  the  number  in  the  training  schools  four  years  ago. 

We  have  always  believed  that  every  teacher  who 
is  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  should 
serve  a  certain  time  in  the  rural  schools — a  con¬ 
script — for  the  public  good.  And  yet  we  believe 
many  of  these  young  teachers  who  are  unemployed 
in  the  city  would  be  rather  contemptuous  of  the 
hard-working  simplicities  of  the  rural  school. 

* 

HE  fertilizer  question  is  a  matter  about  which 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  information  afloat. 
Much  of  it  is  sane  and  safe  enough  if  one  has  the 
knowledge  and  skill  to  adapt  it  to  his  conditions. 
Otherwise  he  is  likely  to  make  some  rather  poor  in¬ 
vestments  in  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash,  and 
the  trimmings  that  go  with  them.  The  crop  spe¬ 
cialist  usually  has  this  matter  figured  out  closely. 
If  he  raises,  say  20  acres  of  potatoes  yearly,  he  is 
likely  to  know  just  what  analysis  he  needs  for  cer¬ 
tain  fields.  But  the  general  farmer,  running  a  three 
or  four-year  rotation  of  corn,  small  grains  and  clover 
may  be  very  much  at  sea  about  fertilizer  for  his 
Spring  or  Fall  sowing.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  oats 
or  corn  or  rye  needs  so  much  of  this,  that  and  the 
other  elements,  but  how  about  the  “heart”  of  the 
various  fields?  A  4-8-5  analysis  may  be  suitable  for 
a  crop  on  one  field  but  not  on  another.  We  get  many 
fertilizer  questions  during  the  year  and  answer  them 
as  best  we  can  without  knowing  more  about  the 
local  conditions.  Farmers  learn  much  regarding 
fertilizers  from  the  experience  of  neighbors.  Quite 
likely  something  that  you  learned  in  this  line  last 
year  may  be  just  what  another  reader  wants  to 
know.  Suppose  we  have  a  column  of  these  ferti¬ 
lizer  experiences  now  and  then.  Let  us  hear  from 
you. 

* 

HE  pioneer  physicians  of  this  country  sometimes 
dismounted  to  fill  their  saddle  bags  with  herbs 
found  in  the  fields  and  woods,  believing  that,  in 
these  simples,  resided  a  cure  for  every  disease,  if 
but  the  right  plant  could  be  found.  This  belief, 
while  waning,  still  brings  custom  to  the  “Indian” 
doctor  who  professes  to  purify  the  blood  and  expel 
disease  through  the  virtues  of  some  wild  weed.  The 
discovery  of  germs  as  the  cause  of  disease  placed  the 
treatment  of  the  latter  upon  a  more  certain  basis 
and  led  the  medical  scientist  to  the  laboratory  of 
the  chemist  for  his  drugs,  rather  than  into  the  for¬ 
ests  and  meadows.  Then  followed  the  discovery 
that  the  blood  of  an  animal  that  had  successfully 
resisted  a  disease  that  man  might  have  contained 
certain  substances  that  could  transfer  this  resistance 
and  reinforce  that  already  existing  in  human  blood. 
This  led  to  the  preparation  and  use  of  serums  taken 
from  the  blood  of  lower  animals,  particularly  the 
horse.  Of  these,  the  blood  serum  of  a  horse  that 
has  recovered  from  an  attack  of  diphtheria  was  one 
of  the  first  used  and  still  is  perhaps  the  most  valu¬ 
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able.  The  lives  that  it  has  saved  from  the  fatal 
power  of  diphtheria  are  uncounted.  These  periods  in 
the  advance  of  medicine  overlap  and  much  of  value 
is  retained  from  each.  Much  also  has  been  dis¬ 
carded  as  a  result  of  more  careful  study  and  means 
of  eliminating  errors  in  observation.  Now,  it  is 
credibly  announced  from  the  Pasteur  Institute  of 
Paris  that  mushroom  poisoning  may  be  overcome  by 
the  use  of  a  serum  obtained  from  horses  that  have 
been  given  increasing,  but  not  fatal,  doses  of  the 
poisonous  principle  residing  in  certain  varieties  of 
these  fungi.  Experiments  upon  lower  animals  have 
shown  the  value  of  this  new  serum  and  a  demon¬ 
stration  has  also  been  afforded  in  a  family  of  three 
that  had  eaten  mushrooms  of  a  poisonous  species. 
The  physician  was  able  to  obtain  serum  enough  for 
but  two  of  those  poisoned,  giving  it  to  the  two  most 
needing  it.  These  two  survived,  while  the  third  un¬ 
treated  member  of  the  family  succumbed. 

* 

E  SHALL  always  believe  in  those  compan¬ 
ionate  marriages  where  husband  and  wife  are 
companions  in  sharing  the  work  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  home,  and  we  have  little  fear  that  an  in¬ 
stitution  which  has  been  ages  in  building,  and  about 
which  have  gathered  rhe  deepest  reverence  and  the 
finest  sentiments  which  actuate  men,  will  perish 
over  night  because  some  who  see  the  evils  in  society 
think  to  remedy  them  by  breaking  down  the  chief 
support  of  all  that  is  good.  The  home,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  country  home,  has  always  stood  as  a  solid 
foundation  under  those  human  relationships  which 
give  the  greatest  value  to  life  and  it  will  not  be 
made  more  secure  by  making  its  ties  more  fragile. 
Those  of  mature  years  who  can  look  back  with 
some  understanding  upon  the  struggles  and  sacrifices 
made  by  their  parents  in  order  that  the  home  might 
send  them  out  trained  for  the  duties  of  life  will  look 
with  little  patience  upon  suggestions  of  marriage 
ties  that  can  be  easily  broken  at  the  whim  of  those 
who  have  entered  into  them,  and  upon  unions  so  in¬ 
secure  that  the  cement  which  binds  little  groups  into 
families  can  never  have  certain  opportunity  to  set. 
Our  people  will  listen  to  the  present  day  discussion 
of  companionate  marriages  with  varied  emotions, 
in  which  pity  at  the  shallowness  of  thought  of  many 
who  join  in  this  discussion  will  have  no  small  part, 
but  there  will  be  no  compromise  with  anyone  when 
the  integrity  of  the  home  is  threatened. 

* 

E  CAREFUL  about  overcrowding  the  chick 
brooder.  If  you  are  sure  you  know  how  to  run 
it  up  to  the  manufacturers  rated  capacity,  the  full 
number  may  be  ventured,  but  not  otherwise.  The 
chick  with  healthy  heritage  hatches  with  consider¬ 
able  determination  to  live,  but  may  be  chilled  or 
crushed  because  of  some  little  error  in  that  brood¬ 
ing.  After  handling  a  fair-sized  flock  in  a  brooder, 
one  is  likely  to  have  increased  respect  for  the  old 
hens  “knack”  in  this  line,  and  especially  her  “cluck” 
which  is  so  full  of  meaning  to  the  youngsters.  We 
have  often  felt  sorry  for  a  lot  of  chicks  that  have 
to  grow  up  without  knowledge  of  this  motherly 
sound. 

* 

THAT  is  an  interesting  and  temperate  goose  ar¬ 
ticle  on  our  first  page  this  week.  Note  the  skill 
with  which  Mr.  Randall  made  his  crosses  to  get 
just  what  he  wanted  in  shape  and  laying  qualities. 
Next  to  turkeys,  geese  are  the  farmyard  aristocrats, 
and  some  would  put  the  goose  ahead  of  the  turkey 
in  this  respect.  We  remember  some  years  ago  see¬ 
ing  7,000  geese  in  one  flock  in  Southeastern  Rhode 
Island — 7,000  personalities,  for  the  goose  has  strong 
individual  feeling.  No,  it  is  not  well  to  read  such 
an  article  as  this  and  plunge  into  the  goose  business, 
but  there  are  many  farms  with  suitable  pasture 
where  some  might  be  kept  with  little  labor  and 
some  profit. 


Brevities 

Shoe  production  of  this  country  during  January 
was  25,723,062  pairs. 

Who  grows  teasels  nowadays?  This  was  an  old-time 
New  York  State  industry. 

During  the  last  week,  movement  of  leading  fruits 
and  vegetables  was  as  follows :  Potatoes,  6,400  cars ; 
oranges,  1,550 ;  lettuce,  1,300 ;  apples,  1,200  cars. 

One  of  our  valued  correspondents  says  he  would  never 
have  time  to  write  under  usual  circumstances,  but  he 
had  leisure  this  Winter  because  he  broke  a  leg  in  an 
automobile  accident.  That  was  a  case  where  liis  loss 
was  our  gain. 

A  measure  now  before  the  Senate  would  set  apart  the 
first  Thursday  in  October  as  “Agricultural  Day”  to 
“encourage  a  consideration  of  the  basic  relationship  of 
farming  and  agriculture  to  the  well-being  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation.”  And  while  considering  the  basic  re¬ 
lationship  it  would  be  a  good  day  to  go  out  to  the  farm 
and  buy  a  barrel  of  apples  and  a  home-cured  ham. 
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A  Granger  With  a  Punch 

The  new  Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange, 
Fred  J.  Freestone,  already  shows  promise  of  a 
high  quality  of  leadership.  Too  many  of  our  farm 
leaders  are  at  the  head  of  institutions  and  bodies 
which  are  supported  at  public  expense.  The  ap¬ 
propriations  for  their  support  come  from  Albany  and 
other  similar  sources.  The  man  at  the  head  of  each 
of  them  must  appeal  to  the  finance  committees  for 
approval  of  his  expense  and  salary  budgets.  He 
must  keep  himself  in  favor  with  political  leaders  to 
get  what  he  wants.  He  is  in  no  position  to  speak 
out  boldly  for  the  farm. 

We  have  good  and  conscientious  men  whose  ser¬ 
vices  are  circumscribed  by  this  system.  Some  of  our 
best  and  ablest  men  of  the  past  have  been  sacrificed 
by  it.  Another  numerous  and  less  worthy  class  of 
leaders  have  some  selfish  ambition  of  their  own  to 
advance,  and  readily  sell  out  farm  interests  to  gain 
personal  ends.  The  political  leaders  are  familiar 
with  these  personalities  and  conditions,  and  use 
both  of  them  for  their  own  purposes.  In  conse¬ 
quence  we  often  see  legislative  measures  which  are 
opposed  to  farm  interests  put  out  as  farm  legisla¬ 
tion  under  the  approval  of  farm  leaders.  Not  all  of 
our  leaders,  by  any  means,  are  of  this  class,  but 
their  alliances  with  political  groups  give  them  a 
prominence  greater  than  their  members  merit. 

Master  Freestone  is  evidently  of  a  different  type. 
He  represents  an  organization  that  is  self-supporting, 
and  enriched  by  a  tradition  of  the  highest  ideals  in 
its  membership.  He  has  not  gone  to  the  Legislature 
as  a  supplicant.  He  goes  conscious  of  his  dignity, 
and  his  rights,  respectfully,  but  firmly,  demanding 
recognition  of  his  great  farm  organization.  The 
Grange  is  on  record  for  justice  to  the  country 
school.  The  new  Master  stands  firmly  with  his  or¬ 
ganization  and  its  membership.  He  is  not  handi¬ 
capped  by  any  need  of  an  appropriation  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  or  personal  favor  for  himself.  He  goes 
to  Albany  and  tells  the  political  leaders  he  wants 
them  to  recognize  the  Grange  as  a  farm  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  consideration  of  it  when  agricultural  laws 
are  to  be  enacted.  He  is  not  without  precedent  for 
his  position.  No  legislation  or  administration  for 
banks,  insurance,  professions  or  big  business  is  ever 
attempted  at  Albany  or  at  Washington  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  people  interested  and  affected.  Mr. 
Freestone  is  abundantly  justified  in  demanding  the 
same  kind  of  consideration  for  farm  people.  They 
are  the  main  support  of  the  majority  at  Albany. 
They  have  not  only  the  right  to  demand  recogni¬ 
tion  but  the  power  to  enforce  it.  At  this  time  the 
little  red  schoolhouse  is  the  test.  There  are  other 
things  in  the  background.  We  predict  that  Fred  J. 
Freestone  and  Frank  J.  Riley,  his  associate  on  the 
Legislative  Committee,  will  bring  them  out  in  the 
foreground  and  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  an 
already  promising  leadership. 


The  New  Indemnity  Bill 

THE  new  bill  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Lidzy 
to  amend  the  agricultural  law  in  reference  to 
indemnities  for  condemned  and  slaughtered  cattle, 
provides  that  appraisals  shall  be  made  by  three  ap¬ 
praisers,  one  designated  by  the  Commission  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  one  by  the  owner  of  the  cattle,  and  the 
other  by  these  two,  the  cost  of  the  appraisal  to  be 
paid  by  the  State.  Two  of  the  appraisers  must 
sign  a  certificate  of  the  appraisal.  Within  30  days  the 
Commissioner  must  issue  a  certificate  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  claim,  and  this  certificate  shall  bear  in¬ 
terest  after  60  days  from  its  date,  and  be  negotiable. 
The  indemnity  paid  must  be  100  per  cent  of  value, 
but  not  exceeding  $150  for  registered  cattle  or  $125 
for  other  cattle.  The  total  indemnity  from  State  and 
Federal  government  and  salvage  is  not  to  exceed  ap¬ 
praised  value.  The  bill  repeals  the  laws  on  the  same 
subject  enacted  during  the  present  session.  It  is 
more  favorable  to  owners  of  cattle  than  the  new 
law,  especially  in  the  means  of  appraisal,  and 
provisions  for  payment. 


Dairy  Farmers  Tricked  Again 

HEN  all  the  smoke  of  the  last  days  of  Febru¬ 
ary  blew  over  the  barnyard  fence  dairymen 
got  one  fact  clear.  March  milk  is  reduced  47  cents 
per  100  lbs.  Leltoy  A.  Van  Bomel,  president  of 
Sheffield’s,  and  Harry  A.  Croule,  vice-president  of 
Borden’s,  made  the  announcement  to  the  city  press 
on  March  2.  The  bottle  distributors  get  the  same 
spread  as  before.  Consumers  save  a  cent  a  quart. 
Farmers  lose  a  cent  a  quart.  These  rates  to  consum¬ 
ers  followed  the  previous  announcement  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  management  of  a  reduction  of 


47  cents  per  100  lbs.,  effective  March  1.  It  will  cost 
just  as  much  to  produce  milk  in  March  as  it  did 
in  February  and  previous  months.  If  any  dairy 
farmer  can  pay  6  per  cent  interest  on  his  investment, 
with  hired  man’s  wages  for  himself,  and  come  out 
even,  we  would  like  to  know  who  he  is  and  how  he 
does  it. 

For  seven  months  last  year  dairymen  were  con¬ 
tinually  urged  to  increase  production.  The  supply 
was  increased  from  every  possible  source.  They 
were  promised  an  increase  of  a  cent  a  quart.  They 
never  got  it.  If  they  had  reduced  production  instead 
of  increasing  it  the  price  would  have  been  higher, 
and  this  decrease  would  not  have  been  made.  Every 
farmer  knows  all  this  just  as  well  as  we  do.  They 
know,  too,  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  reducing 
the  price  for  the  volume  of  milk  required  by  distribu¬ 
tors  for  March  trade.  City  consumption  increased 
last  month.  Even  if  the  total  supply  is  increased 
and  a  surplus  remains  after  the  requirements  of  dis¬ 
tributors  have  been  satisfied,  the  excess  can  be 
worked  up  into  by-products  without  serious  loss  to 
producers.  Any  affiliation  of  the  three  dairy  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  territory  could  have  made  a  six  months’ 
contract  last  Fall  or  Summer  for  the  distributors’ 
requirements  of  milk  at  $3  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent 
milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  and  provision  could  be 
made  to  manufacture  the  excess,  when  any  appeared, 
at  a  profit.  The  milk  program  committee  recom¬ 
mended  an  affiliation  or  federation  of  these  three 
groups.  They  choose  to  call  it  an  advisory  board. 
Any  name  would  serve  just  as  well.  All  that  was 
required  was  a  mutual  purpose  to  do  the  fair  thing 
by  everybody.  The  first  division  in  our  once  united 
dairymen  was  deliberately  planned  by  a  scheme  to 
favor  some  producers  over  others.  The  same  scheme 
has  been  worked  over  and  over  again  to  keep  them 
apart.  Together  they  responded  to  the  call  for  more 
milk,  and  now  they  are  told  their  success  in  increas¬ 
ing  production  is  the  reason  for  a  reduction  of  47 
cents  per  100  lbs.  in  the  price.  Who  can  blame  them 
for  feeling  and  saying  that  they  have  been  tricked? 


New  York  Celery  Trade 

Celery  growing  is  one  of  the  important  farm  indus¬ 
tries  in  Wayne  County,  New  York.  Over  4,400  car¬ 
loads  of  this  crop  were  sent  to  market  this  past  Fall. 
There  are  few  crops  grown  in  New  York  State  that  are 
shipped  more  widely  over  the  country  than  Wayne 
County  celery.  Carloads  go  as  far  south  as  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla. ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  west  to  Kansas,  Iowa 
and  Minnesota.  The  New  York  product  is  thus  brought 
into  competition  with  celery  from  all  other  sections, 
especially  the  important  areas  in  California. 

California  has  learned  the  valuable  lesson  of  a  stand¬ 
ard,  uniform  pack,  and  the  Wayne  County  growers  have 
this  competition  to  meet. 

Celery  production  has  increased  greatly  in  recent 
years.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  grownng  enough  celery 
to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  trade.  New  York  or 
California,  alone,  could  grow  all  the  celery  needed  in 
the  country.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  question  of  produc¬ 
tion,  but  one  of  marketing.  The  trade  will  demand  an 
honest  pack  of  high  grade  celery.  New  York  can  pro¬ 
duce  it,  but  to  maintain  the  market  New  York  growers 
must  give  the  consumers  the  quality  they  demand.  If 
they  fail  to  do  so,  New  York  stands  in  a  fair  -way  to 
lose  its  celery  business.  f. 


Importing  Canadian  Milk 

The  Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  Import  Milk  Act  passed  by  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  has  organized  a  station  at 
Rouses  Point,  Clinton  County,  extreme  northeastern 
corner  of  New  York  State,  for  work  in  connection  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  act.  Inspection  service  will  be 
established  at  other  points  along  the  Canadian  border, 
where  milk  coming  into  the  United  States  will  be  in¬ 
spected  and  examined  bacteriologically.  The  Rouses 
Point  station  is  to  be  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  a  unit  of  the  eastern  food  and  drug  in¬ 
spection  district.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act,  in  May, 
1027,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  more 
than  3,800  temporary  permits  for  the  admission  of 
’Canadian  milk  and  cream  into  this  country.  Each  of 
these  permits  represents  a  shipper  who  may  obtain  his 
milk  from  one  to  100  or  more  dairy  farms. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Grisdale,  deputy  minister  of  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  is  co-operating  with  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law,  said  at  a  recent  conference  in  Washington  that 
Canadian  officials  are  ready  to  make  sanitary  inspec¬ 
tions  of  the  farms  from  which  milk  is  shipped  into  the 
United  States,  and  also  to  make  examinations  of  the 
herds  which  produce  the  milk.  He  said  that  the 
Canadian  herds  from  which  milk  exported  to  the  United 
States  originates  will  be  tuberculin  tested  at  least  once 
a  year.  A  complete  system  of  inspection  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  exporting  area  of  Canada,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  235  veterinarians  and  50  inspectors  of  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  help  in  making  the  inspections,  he  said. 

L.  R.  E. 

HLS  seems  to  be  another  law  with  a  joker  in  it 
for  the  farm.  It  begins  to  look  like  a  law  for 
the  encouragement  of  Canadian  shipments  of  milk 
to  New  York  markets. 


Report  of  Hearing  Held  on  Thayer- 
Gedney  Bills 


The  public  hearing  on  the  Thayer-Gedney  home  rule 
school  bills  exceeded  all  expectations  as  a  positive  indi¬ 
cation  that  these  bills  stand  at  the  threshold  of  becom¬ 
ing  law.  The  farm  forces  were  led  by  Hon.  Walter  S. 
Gedney,  introducer  of  the  bills  in  the  Assembly.  Brother 
Fred  J.  Freestone,  the  newly-elected  Master  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  was  the  first  speaker.  Awe  was 
plainly  discernible  in  the  almost  depleted  ranks  of  the 
opposition  as  the  State  Master  submitted  that  the 
Grange  was  determined  in  its  attitude  against  com¬ 
pulsory  consolidation,  and  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
the  Thayer-Gedney  bills.  According  to  the  State  Master 
the  Legislatures  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  seek  the 
approval  of  the  Grange  before  enacting  any  legisla¬ 
tion  directly  affecting  farmers,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  Legislature  of  New  York  State  should  not  prac¬ 
tice  the  same  courtesy. 

lion.  Warren  T.  Thayer  was  greeted  with  a  round  of 
applause  when  he  appeared  before  the  joint  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  announcing  that  in  his  opinion  the 
bills  were  certain  to  pass  both  branches  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  provided  the  Education  Committees  would  allow 
them  to  reach  the  floor,  and  if  enacted  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  he  believes  they  will  be  signed  by  the  Governor. 

The  most  spectacular  happening  during  the  hearing 
took  place  during  the  address  by  Brother  F.  J.  Riley, 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  just  after  he 
had  read  the  resolution  endorsing  the  Thayer-Gedney 
bills,  which  was  adopted  recently  at  Poughkeepsie.  Some 
disloyal  Granger  had  placed  a  copy  of  the  Torrey-Cook- 
Keeney  special  report  on  education  in  the  hands  of 
Senator  Dick  and  Assemblyman  Rice,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  carried  with  it  the  understanding  that  this  spe¬ 
cial  report,  which  approves  the  present  compulsory  cen¬ 
tralization  law,  was  adopted.  Secretary  Riley  made  it 
clear  immediately  that  the  report  of  the  special  educa¬ 
tion  committee  composed  of  George  II.  Torrey,  Genesee 
County,  H.  E.  Cook,  Lewis  County,  and  J.  M.  Keeney, 
Orange  County,  was  not  adopted,  but  out  of  courtesy  to 
the  committee  action  was  taken  to  allow  it  space  on  the 
minutes.  The  special  committee  report  was  simply  a 
report  of  three  men  appointed  by  Past  Master  Silas  L. 
Strivings.  The  convention  voted  discharge  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  without  adopting  the  report.  Having  disposed  of 
this  attempt  to  misrepresent  the  Grange,  Secretary 
Riley  filed  with  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  a  certi¬ 
fied  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  which  unqualifiedly 
calls  for  the  repeal  of  the  present  compulsory  consolida¬ 
tion  laws  and  increased  State  aid  for  country  schools 
The  secretary  further  explained  that  he  believes  90  per 
cent  of  the  Grangers  who  reside  outside  of  villages  are 
in  favor  of  the  Thayer-Gedney  bills.  The  Grange  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  at  Poughkeepsie  contains  the  following 
specific  recommendations : 

1.  Repeal  of  Sections  128  and  129  of  the  Education 
Law. 


^  j.  .iiuwe  o-n  oi  saia  law  to  provide 

that  each  existing  school  district  be  empowered  to  de¬ 
cide  any  question  of  centralization  or  consolidation  for 
itself  by  majority  vote. 

3.  Amendment  of  the  equalization  quota  law  (Section 
491-b)  to  allow  such  additional  State  aid  to  flow  into 
all  districts  needing  it,  whether  or  not  such  districts 
employ  less  than  five  teachers. 

The  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  long  list  of  speakers,  including  former  Presi¬ 
dent  James  G.  Greene,  President  D.  Boyd  Devendorf 
Vice-President  J.  Leslie  Craig,  Secretary  A.  d’ 
Ostrander  and  others.  It  was  unmistakably  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  Society,  which  constitutes  a  federation 
of  common  school  districts  throughout  the  State,  is  100 
per  cent  back  of  the  Thayer-Gedney  bills.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Commissioners  of  Education  had 
spoken  convincingly  before  farmers  on  a  number  of 
occasions  to  the  effect  that  consolidations  would  not  be 
forced  against  the  will  of  the  people,  while  IN  PRAC¬ 
TICE  THE  RECORD  SHOW  S  that  Commissioner 
Graves  has 'exercised  his  autocratic  authority  in  a  most 
ruthless  manner.  In  some  30  eases  that  have  been 
gone  over  by  a  representative  of  the  Society  the  record 
shows  that  the  will  of  the  people  does  not  “cut  any  ice’’ 
when  the  Commissioner  undertakes  to  force  consolida¬ 
tions.  Ex-Senator  Cole,  who  has  become  Counsel  and 
Deputy  Commissioner,  pledged  before  the  last  Legisla¬ 
ture  that  centralized  districts  would  not  be  laid  out 
against  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  country  districts. 
But  what  does  the  record  show?  Within  a  few  weeks 
the  Commissioner  FORCED  15  out  of  18  country  dis¬ 
tricts  to  consolidate  with  Broekport.  The  record  con¬ 
tains  so  many  illustrations  where  consolidation  has  been 
ruthlessly  FORCED  upon  the  people  that  many  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Society  very  properly  declared  that 
they  had  lost  confidence  in  the  Education  Department. 
The  record  of  the  Education  Department  is  sufficient 
argument  to  insure  the  passage  of  the  Thayer-Gedney 
bills. 


Mrs.  Ella  Bashford,  in  addressing  the  committee,  very 
properly  declared  that  the  human  element  is  by  far  the 
most  important  consideration.  She  said  our  children 
put  on  their  warm  “booties”  and  walk  comfortably  to 
school.  They  are  well  protected  from  the  cold  and  walk¬ 
ing  is  healthful.  But  should  they  be  compelled  to  wait 
even  15  minutes  on  the  main  road  for  a  conveyance 
they  would  often  suffer  much,  hardship.  But  most  dis¬ 
heartening  is  the  ridicule  which  our  country  youngsters 
often  have  to  take  from  the  village  children  who  can 
dress  in  accordance  with  the  lines  of  village  society  and 
who  do  not  have  to  wear  country  “booties.” 

Other  speakers  representing  the  Grange  and  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  who  appeared  forcefully 
for  the  bills  were :  Fred  Peek,  Saratoga  County  Pomona 
Grange,  also  executive  councilor  of  the  Society;  Mrs. 
Wallace  Fullington,  Madrid  (forced  consolidation)  ;  II. 
B.  Strong,  Seneca  County  Pomona  Grange;  Ella  Fran¬ 
ces  Lynch,  A.  O.  Smith,  Charles  D.  Nelson,  Broekport 
(forced  consolidation)  ;  Roy  Lanthier  and  others. 

Frank  B.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  legislative  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Rensselaer  County  Farm  Bureau,  vigorously 
placed  his  organization  in  support  of  the  bills. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Ernest  E.  Cole  voiced  the  De¬ 
partment’s  opposition  to  all  three  of  the  bills.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  the  Department  must  not  lose  the  power  it 
has  to  force  consolidations  and  that  the  equalization 
quota  must  not  be  paid  to  country  districts  because  the 
law  would  be  too  complex.  He  said  that  a  preliminary 
survey  indicated  that  country  districts  would  receive- 
$6,000,000  additional  State  aid  under  the  Thayer-Gedney 
equalization  bill.  He  left  with  the  audience  his  un¬ 
warranted  conclusion  that  the  State  could  not  afford  to 
give  the  same  degree  of  State  aid  to  country  districts 
which  is  already  being  paid  to  districts  employing  FIVE 
OR  MORE  TEACHERS  and  centralized  districts. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


New  Life 

Spring  comes  laughing  down  the  valley 
All  in  white,  from  the  snow 
Where  the  Winter’s  armies  rally 
Loth  to  go. 

Beauty  white  her  garments  shower 
On  the  world  where  they  pass — 
Hawthorn  hedges,  trees  in  flower, 

Daisies  in  the  grass. 

Tremulous  with  longings  dim. 

Thickets  by  the  river’s  rim 
Have  begun  to  dream  of  green 
Every  tree  is  loud  -with  birds. 

• 

Bourgeon,  heart — do  thy  part! 

Raise  a  slender  stalk  of  words 
From  a  root  unseen 

— Amelia  Josephine  Burr. 

* 

Here  is  a  question  that  has  been 
asked  before.  It  comes  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  this  time : 

Have  any  of  your  readers  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  taking  children  from  the  city  to 
board  through  the  Summer  vacation?  I 
would  like  to  have  this  subject  discussed 
if  some  of  you  have  been  successful  in  this 
work.  What  is  considered  a  fair  price 
for  board  per  week,  not  including  wash¬ 
ing,  or  if  washing  is  done,  how  much  more 
should  one  charge?  This  is  for  girls  from 
about  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

This  seems  an  interesting  subject.  We 
hope  some  of  our  readers  can  give  prac¬ 
tical  experience  about  it. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  give  a  recipe  for  old- 
fashioned  pumpkin  loaf.  The  following 
was  given  us  by  a  housekeeper  who  in¬ 
herited  the  recipe  from  her  grandmother : 
Select  a  good,  ripe,  yellow  pumpkin.  Out 
it  up  and  remove  seeds,  but  do  not  peel. 
Put  it  on  to  cook  and  boil  until  water  is 
almost  all  evaporated,  so  that  the  pump¬ 
kin  is  quite  deep  in  color  but  not  scorched. 
Put  through  a  colander.  Add  to  one  pint 
of  the  pumpkin  pulp  one  quart  of  rich 
buttermilk,  one  teacup  maple  sugar,  one 
egg,  one  tablespoon  saleratus,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  allspice  to  taste,  and  cornmeal  to 
make  a  stiff  batter.  Put  in  a  flat  pan  and 
bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  It  should 
be  about  two  inches  thick  when  baked. 

This  is  an  old  recipe.  We  think  modern 
housekeepers  would  not  use  quite  as  much 
saleratus. 

* 

Regarding  the  very  large  number  of 
juvenile  criminals  who  now  appear  in 
court-room  and  jail,  the  New  York  Sun 
remarks : 

“Present  humanitarian  theories  are  in 
opposition  to  the  ancient  maxim  about 
sparing  the  rod  and  spoiling  the  child  It 
does  not  please  amiable  persons  to  be 
forced  to  wonder  whether  the  ancient 
maxim  was  not  right  after  all,  and 
whether  in  the  general  anxiety  to  spare 
the  rod  society  is  not  helping  to  make  a 
jailbird  out  of  the  child. 

“In  one  important  respect  these  prison 
statistics  seriously  damage  the  pet  argu¬ 
ment  of  sentimental  penologists  who  are 
inclined  to  regard  crime  as  a  form  of 
social  disease  or  social  maladjustment. 
Never  in  the  history  of  New  York  were 
more  things  done  than  are  now  done  to 
alleviate  the  social  handicaps  of  disease 
and  poverty.  Better  housing,  schools, 
playgrounds,  means  of  recreation,  clinics, 
hospital  and  welfare  accommodations  are 
to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  city. 
Young  children  are  protected  from  exploi¬ 
tation  in  factory,  store  and  sweatshop. 

“If  the  theory  of  sentimentalists  is 
right,  every  stage  in  social  improvement 
should  produce  a  decline  in  juvenile  mis¬ 
conduct.  That  the  increase  of  the  one  is 
not  accompanied  by  a  recession  of  the 
other  indicates  that  the  theory  is  unsound. 
Not  disease  or  maladjustment  but  moral¬ 
ity  appears  to  be  the  decisive  factor.  The 
sooner  parents  get  their  thinking  read¬ 
justed  to  this  solid  foundation  the  sooner 
may  we  expect  more  reassuring  prison 
statistics  regarding  the  young  man.” 


Some  Lenten  Recipes 

Try  this  clam  chowder :  One  can 
minced  clams,  one  tablespoon  butter, 
one  slice  pork  or  bacon  minced,  one  cup 
,  cream  or  rich  milk,  one  pint  potatoes, 
sliced  thin ;  six  rolled  crackers,  one 
onion  minced ;  salt  and  pepper.  Fry 
the  pork  brown  in  iron  pot,  then  add 
the  potatoes  and  onions  and  cover  with 
just  enough  water  to  brown  nicely.  If 
meat  is  omitted,  fry  onions  in  butter. 
When  potatoes  are  tender  add  the 
cream,  crackers,  butter,  salt  and  pep¬ 


per,  and  when  this  is  heated  through 
add  the  clams  and  move  to  back  part 
of  stove.  Serve  hot. 

Clam  lovers  will  enjoy  this  dish  :  One 
can  minced  clams,  one  tablespoon 
chopped  onion,  one  tablespoon  butter, 
two  tablespoons  flour,  one  tablespoon 
chopped  parsley,  two  yolks  of  eggs, 
beaten  light;  salt  and  cayenne.  Melt 
the  butter  in  a  stewpan,  add  the  flour 
and  stir  until  smooth.  Then  add  the 
liquor  from  clams.  When  heated  add 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


u 

97Q988 


978  —  Striking  One- 
piece  Type.  De¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
y2  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


988 — X  e \v  T  wo-piece 
Style.  Designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  314 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  114  yds. 
of  40-in.  contrasting 
and  1  yd.  of  30-in. 
material  for  separ¬ 
ate  camisole.  Ten 
cents. 


846 — Dainty  Bolero. 
Designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  18-in.  contrasting 
and  314  yds.  of  rib¬ 
bon.  Ten  cents. 


833  —  Smart  Apron 
and  Cap.  Designed 
in  small,  medium 
and!  large  sizes.  The 
medium  size  requires 
2  yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  5%  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


1111? 


11117 — Design  for  Bolster  Cover  and  Cur¬ 
tains.  Pattern  provides  motifs  for  one 
pair  curtains  and  one  bolster  cover.  De¬ 
sign  for  bolster  cover  measures  24x9  in. 
Motifs  for  curtains  measures  6x13,  and  24 
x9  for  the  valance.  Transfer  10  cents. 

Spring  and  Summer  Fashion  Magazine, 
Ten  cents. 


the  eggs,  parsley,  onion,  salt  and  cay¬ 
enne.  Heat  this  thoroughly  and  mix 
in  the  clams.  Put  into  shells  or  patty 
pans,  dust  with  cracker  crumbs  and 
brown  in  quick  oven. 

Fine  way  to  fricassee  shrimp :  One 
onion,  chopped ;  one  quart  shrimps,  two 
tablespoons  butter,  two  cups  tomatoes, 
one  tablespoon  flour,  one  egg  yolk,  rice 
and  one  cup  water.  Cook  onion  slowly 
in  butter  for  five  minutes.  Add  toma¬ 
toes,  then  flour  which  has  been  mixed 
with  a  little  of  the  cold  water,  and  the 
water.  Boil  three  minutes.  Add  shrimps 
and  season  with  salt,  pepper  and  pars¬ 
ley.  Cook  20  minutes.  Remove  from 
fire,  stir  in  the  yolk  of  egg  and  serve 
very  hot  on  a  platter  with  boiled  rice. 

MSS,  J.  W.  KAY. 


Hot  Cross  Buns 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  old 
jingle  of  childhood  days : 

“Hot  cross  buns !  Hot  cross  buns ! 

If  your  daughters  do  not  like  them, 
Gice  them  to  your  son.” 

What  associations  it  brings  to  mind ! 
Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  grandmothers  living  on  farms 
where  we  liked  to  go  for  “fast  days”  and 
Easter,  remember,  with  delight,  the  lus¬ 
cious  hot  cross  buns  which  were  always 
the  chief  table  attraction  on  Good  Fri¬ 
day  The  raised  buns  are  the  kind  our 
grandmothers  made,  and  are  far  superior 
to  any  others.  Quick  buns  are  very  good, 
too,  but  hardly  equal  to  the  old  kind, 
and  are  of  much  more  recent  origin.  Just 
which  kind  one  might  find  it  most  con¬ 
venient  to  make,  makes  very  little  differ¬ 
ence,  as,  in  either  case,  the  process  is 
very  simple,  providing  the  cook  follows 
the  recipe  explicitly.  Surely,  daughters 
will  delight  in  them,  so  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  sufficient  for  the  sons.  All 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  partake  of 
the  raised  buns,  will  declare  the  baker, 
“the  Queen  of  Cooks.” 

Grandma’s  Hot  Cross  Buns.  —  Two 
cakes  of  compressed  yeast,  three  table¬ 
spoons  granulated  sugar,  two  cups  scalded 
milk,  cooled,  y2  cup  butter,  seven  cups 
sifted  bread  flour,  y2  cup  granulated 
sugar,  two  well-beaten  eggs,  %  cup  seed¬ 
less  raisins,  y2  teaspoon  salt. 

Dissolve  the  yeast  cakes  and  three  ta¬ 
blespoons  of  granulated  sugar  in  one-half 
cup  of  lukewarm  milk.  Dissolve  butter  or 
substitute  in  hot  milk.  Allow  to  cool. 
When  tepid  combine  the  two  mixtures 
very  gradually  beating  in  about  3 y2  cups 
of  bread  flour.  Mix  very  thoroughly,  then 
cover  with  a  towel  and  let  stand  in  a 
warm  place  until  light,  which  will  take 
about  one  hour.  Scrape  out  into  a  large 
bread-mixing  bowl  and  add  the  balance 
of  the  sugar,  the  salt,  the  eggs,  the  rais¬ 
ins,  which  have  been  washed  and  dredged 
with  flour  enough  to  make  a  soft  dough. 
As  the  mixing  qualities  of  different  flours 
vary  slightly,  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly 
how  much  will  be  needed.  About  the 
quantity  given  in  the  recipe  should  be 
about  right.  Too  much  flour  coarsens  the 
texture  of  the  buns.  The  dough  should 
not  stick  to  the  hands  or  board,  and 
ought  to  be  soft  and  elastic.  Knead 
slightly  on  a  floured  board  or  slab.  Place 
in  a  greased  bowl  of  large  size,  cover  and 
set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise  until  it  has 
doubled  in  bulk,  which  will  take  about 
two  hours.  With  the  hand  shape  into 
round  buns  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 
Arrange  in  a  well-greased  biscuit  pan 
about  two  inches  apart.  Cover  and  let 
rise  in  a  warm  place  for  an  hour.  To  one 
beaten  egg  add  one  dessertspoon  of  cold 
water  and  beat  again  until  well  mixed. 
With  a  pastry  brush  glaze  the  tops  of 
the  buns  with  this  mixture  before  baking. 
With  a  sharp  knife  cut  a  cross  on  top  of 
each.  Place  at  once  in  an  oven  of  350 
degrees  Fah.,  and  bake  for  25  minutes. 
Just  before  taking  from  the  oven  brush 
with  sugar  moistened  with  cold  water. 
Immediately  after  taking  from  the  oven, 
fill  crosses  with  hot  bread  frosting.  Serve 
warm.  This  recipe  should  make  30  buns. 

Quick  Hot  Cross  Buns. — Five  cups 
flour,  five  heaping  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  one  teaspoon  salt,  four  table¬ 
spoons  sugar,  two  eggs,  well  beaten,  1  y2 
cups  milk,  iy2  cups  shortening,  fl«e  cup 
seedless  raisins,  hot  bread  frosting. 

Save  out  one-half  cup  of  the  flour,  but 
sift  the  balance  of  the  flour,  the  baking 
powder,  salt  and  sugar,  together.  Into  it 
work  thoroughly  with  the  fingers  (as 
when  making  pie  crust),  the  shortening. 
Combine  the  beaten  eggs  and  the  milk  and 
gradually  work  into  the  mixture.  Work 
in  the  raisins,  washed  and  dredged  with 
y2  cup  of  floui*.  Toss  out  onto  a  floured 
board  and  knead  until  it  forms  a  soft, 
smooth  ball  of  dough.  Pat  out  until  about 
one-half  of  an  inch  thick,  then  cut  into 
rounds  with  a  cookie  cutter.  Place  one- 
half  inch  apart  in  a  greased  biscuit  pan 
and  bake  at  once  in  an  oven  of  350  de¬ 
grees  Fahr.  When  nearly  done  brush  over 
with  a  little  slightly  beaten  egg  white, 
and  when  thoroughly  baked,  which  will 
take  about  25  minutes,  allow  to  cool 
slightly,  then,  with  a  sheet  of  writing  pa¬ 
per,  formed  into  a  cone,  press  hot-bread¬ 
frosting  through  it  and  make  a  neat  frost¬ 
ing  cross  on  each. 

“Hot  Bread”  Frosting. — Two  cups  of 
confectioner’s  sugar,  four  tablespoons 
creamy  milk,  y2  teaspoon  vanilla.  To  the 
confectioner’s  sugar  add  enough  of  the 
milk  to  make  a  moderately  thick  paste. 
When  thoroughly  beaten  with  a  fork  add 
the  vanilla,  and  beat  again. 

HELEN  N.  UPSON. 


Fruit  Puree  Cake 

We  would  like  to  pass  on  an  idea  we 
have  tried  out,  following  the  making  of 
one  of  your  delicious  apple  cakes.  Any 
fruit  pulp  stewed  or  raw,  one  fruit,  or 
several  combined,  makes  a  cake  quite  as 
delicious  as  apple :  One  cup  fruit  pulp, 
one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  raisins,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla,  %  cup  butter,  flour  like 
apple  cake,  soda  and  baking  powder  ac¬ 
cording  to  tartness  of  fruit.  If  very  acid 
unsweetened  apple  sauce  is  used  one  level 
teaspoon  of  soda  is  needed — sweetened 
prune  puree  half  that  quantity.  It  should 
be  made  stiffer  with  flour  than  cake  made 
with  eggs.  The  cake  is  rich  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  without  the  raisins,  a.  h.  b. 


Factory  Prices  on  f 
WALL  PAPER  • 


Send  for  Free  1928  Sample  Book  Showing  Vast 
Collection  of  Wall  Paper  in  New.  Strikingly 
Beautiful  Designs  with  Actual  Samples  of  Bor¬ 
ders.  Large  Double  Rolls  at  Rock  Bottom 
Factory  Prices.  Values  Cannot  be  Equaled 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  H  UTICA,  N.Y. 


AGENTS 

LJERE  is  a  new 
•-1  Household 
Device  that  beats  a 
vacuum  cleaner  and 
all  attachments.  It 
not  only  sweeps 
thoroughly  and!  cleans 
walls  and  ceilings  but 
also  washes  and  dries 
windows  and  scrubs  and 
mops  floors.  Requires 
no  electricity.  Every 
home  a  prospect.  Only 
$2.95.  Over  half  profit. 
Write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  edge  of  this  ad 
and  mail  to  us  today  for 
complete  selling  terms. 

Harper  Mfg.  Co.  lift'd fiowa* 


Ranges1 


MQi! 

is“t  wUp 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Furnaces.  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel 
ranges  and  combination  gas  and 
coal  ranges.  Mahogany  porcelain 
enamel  heating  stoves. 
Cashoreaay  terms.  24-hr. 
shipments.  SO-day  free 
trial.  360-day  test.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  660,000 
customers.  Write  today 
for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Manufacturers 
161  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo, 

Direct  to  You” 


ACTUAL  SAMPLES  OF 
HIGH-GRADE 

ALL  PAPER 


NOW  READY 

Also  Pkinb,  Vanmhd,  Eto 

White  today.  Dept.  S 
INDEPENDENT  WALL  PAPER  CO.  Pittsburgh,  Pemuytvial. 


BARRELS  of  CHINA  ;Aoc;°0Ruv 

Send  $5.50  tor  100  assorted  dishes,  or  $9.00  for  decorated. 
Contains  not  less  than  12  cups,  saucers,  all  sizes  plates, 
oatmeals,  sauce  dishes,  platter,  sugar,  creamer,  etc. 
Factory  imperfections.  If  freight  is  over  $1.00  we  pay 
difference.  Shipped  from  our  warehouses,  Boston  or 
New  York.  UNITED  CHINA,  INC.,  Dept.  J,  Boston,  Mass. 


MOTHER,  the  time  to  Start  this  Sav¬ 
ings  business  is  Right  Now  !” 

This  illustrated  booklet  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Savings  Bank  at  Albany  tells  how  easy 
it  is  to  Bank  by  Mail  and  Earn  interest, 
compounded  quarterly. 


Chartered  1868  Assets  over 

PAID  $35,000,000.00 

since  and  over  50,000 
19  19  Depositors 

«■  ■  Mail  this  slip  today  m  m  m m mm  I 

i  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

■  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 

*  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
»  World.” 

I  Name . 

*  Address . . . 

i  City .  R  N-Y 
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Feathers  and  So  Forth 

How  many  feathers  in  a  goose-feather 
pillow?  Here’s  where  the  champion  gues- 
ser  of  the  world  fails.  My  estimate  is 
nine  times  nine  thousand,  nine  hundred 
ninety-nine — and  then  some  !  Which  all 
leads  to  the  fact  that  I  have  been  making 
a  goose  of  myself  again  and  the  crop  of 
feathers  was  fine — floating  down,  so  to 
speak.  And  if  anyone  advises  you  that 
you  can  renovate  a  feather  pillow  in  the 
house  and  dry  it  in  the  strong  current  of 
heat  flowing  steadily  up  from  the  fur¬ 
nace — don’t.  It  can  be  done,  of  course, 
but  unless  you  are  prepared  to  tread  on, 
sit  on,  wear,  breathe  and  eat  goose- 
feather  down  for  a  period  of  three  or  four 
days,  again  I  say,  “don’t.”  For,  after  all, 
Old  Sol  is  the  champion  germ-killer  and 
Spring  sunshine  and  Spring  breezes  are 
just  around  the  corner. 

Soapsuds  will  destroy  the  oil  in  the 
feathers  so  I  simply  made  a  huge  cheese¬ 
cloth  bag  and  put  them  into  the  boiler 
with  clear  hot  -water,  shut  the  cover 
tight  and  let  them  steam.  The  real  joke 
came  with  the  drying.  My,  how  those 
feathers  swelled  and  multiplied  !  I  made 
a  second  bag  to  allow  plenty  of  space  for 
stirring  and  drying,  (for  they  wTill  cling 
in  wet  little  bunches),  and  they  kept  on 
puffing  up  until  that,  too,  was  full^  How 
all  those  feathers  ever  came  out  of  one 
pillow  is  a  mystery,  for  try  as  I  might,  I 
could  not  stuff  them  back  into  one,  so  I 
made  another,  smaller  pillow  for  Sonny’s 
bed.  The  rest  of  my  pillows  will  be  inn¬ 
ovated  in  the  open  air. 

Some  of  the  old  ticks  must  be  replaced 
and  I  am  making  the  new  ones  of  a  plain, 
light-cream  ticking  which  is  supposed  to 
be  feather-proof.  I  think  this  makes  the 
nicest-looking  pillows  as  it  does  not  show 
through  the  dainty  pillowcases.  A  few 
years  ago  I  tired  of  the  heavy,  striped 
ticking  I  had  known  since  childhood,  so 
purchased  a  pretty  floral  ticking,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  feather-proof.  The  feathers 
have  worked  through  it  constantly,  ruin¬ 
ing  my  pillowcases  and  my  patience. 
Hence  the  change. 

Before  I  stop  I  must  say  a  word  about 
the  applique  and  quilted  bedspreads 
which  are  growing  so  popular.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  are  as  pretty  as  one  could  wish  and 
it  is  such  a  delightful  way  to  spend  one’s 
spare  time.  The  applique  spreads  I  have 
seen  were  done  in  color  upon  squares  of 
fine  muslin,  one  a  tulip  design  and  an¬ 
other  very  pretty  one  a  wreath  of  morn¬ 
ing-glories.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to 
alternate  these  with  plain  blocks,  but  one 
spread  was  formed  of  larger  blocks,  (yet 
not  too  large,  dwarfing  the  design),  hav¬ 
ing  a  design  upon  each  block,  and  was 
quilted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  blocks  were  effectually  joined 
by  the  design.  This  gave  as  good  a  spac¬ 
ing  in  the  finished  spread  and  made  fewer 
seams. 

Many  pattern  houses  are  putting  out 
designs  for  quilted  spreads  which  may  be 
made  of  plain  silk  or  cotton  material.  I 
experimented  a  bit  and  found  that  such 
work  could  be  done  effectively  upon  my 
sewing  machine,  but  that  method  calls  for 
a  design  which  is  mostly  continuous 
stitching,  as  too  much  breaking  and  tying 
of  threads  is  tiresome.  My  experiment 
was  made  with  natural  pongee,  upon 
which  I  quilted  a  tulip  design  with  red 
and  green  thread,  (the  bobbin  thread  tan, 
to  eliminate  changing),  and  when  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  sofa  pillow  with  ribbon 
ruffle  it  proved  quite  quaint  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  M.  E.  D. 


Earning  Money  in  One’s 
Own  Home 

Several  years  ago  there  came  to  our 
community  an  attractive  young  woman 
who  established  a  record  for  earning 
money  at  home  and  helping  a  number  of 
women  to  make  their  own  clothes  at  the 
same  time.  This  young  woman  had  a 
knack  for  cutting  and  fitting  garments ; 
yet  she  did  not  want  to  do  dressmaking, 
for  she  had  to  care  for  her  family  and 
take  care  of  the  home  place  besides.  She 
sent  out  word  to  a  number  of  friends  that 
she  would  cut  and  fit  garments  and  give 
instructions  at  $2  for  every  dress  when 
it  was  finished.  The  owner  of  the  dress 
was  to  sew  and  finish  the  dress  under  her 
supervision.  The  price  tvas  the  same, 
whether  the  garment  was  finished  in  one 
day  or  whether  one  took  two  weeks  at  it. 
We  simply  take  our  materials  (she  fur¬ 
nishes  the  pattern),  then  she  cuts  out  the 
material,  fits  the  dress,  and  we  sit  in  her 
lovely  living-room  and  work  on  our  gowns, 
frocks  or  simple  dresses  as  the  case  hap¬ 
pens  to  be. 

Such  good  times  as  we  have  making  a 
dress,  meeting  old  friends  and  making 
new  ones  in  this  lovely  home,  talking 
about  materials,  colors,  styles,  etc.  Some¬ 
times  there  are  young  girls  making  their 
party  frocks,  brides-to-be  making  up  their 
trousseaus,  matrons  sewing  for  themselves 
and  growing  daughters,  and  the  other  day 
we  met  a  dear  little  lady  past  70  who 
was  being  fitted  for  her  best  dress,  and 
she  was  as  interested  in  the  fit  and  hang 
of  her  gown  as  any  young  debutante 
could  have  been. 

We  can  meet  in  this  home  any  day  ex¬ 
cept  Saturday,  between  the  hours  of  8  to 
12,  2  to  4.  At  4 :30  of  each  afternoon 
the  vacuum  sweeper  is  used  on  the  living- 
room,  and  one  would  never  believe  that  a 
bevy  of  women  had  been  at  work  all  day 
long.  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  fitting 
lady,  as  we  call  her,  will  not  even  think 
of  sewing ;  those  are  her  holidays,  and  all 


her  evenings  are  her  own.  I  have  been 
at  work  when  as  many  as  five  and  six 
women  were  all  busy,  either  basting, 
stitching  or  finishing  and  pressing,  all  in 
the  same  morning. 

The  fitting  lady  cuts,  fits  and  starts 
each  woman  out  on  her  work  with  in¬ 
structions,  then  goes  about  her  work 
around  her  home,  always  within  call  to 
suggest  and  help  with  each  sewing  prob¬ 
lem  that  comes  up.  We  are  not  allowed 
to  shirk,  either;  I  put  my  first  sleeve  in 
three  times  before  I  did  it  right,  but  I 
learned !  Some  women  make  their  own 
clothes  now  who  did  not  know  the  first 
thing  about  sewing  when  they  started 
going  to  her  home ;  but  no  matter  how 
well  we  can  sew,  we  usually  let  the  fitting 
lady  cut  and  fit  our  best  gowns. 

Her  fame  has  spread  so  that  many  vis¬ 
itors  do  their  sewing  when  they  come 
here,  and  she  has  all  she  can  do,  is  earn¬ 
ing  a  good  salary,  lives  in  her  own  home, 
and  cares  for  an  aged  relative,  and  has 
put  several  young  people  through  college. 

B.  s.  v. 


Measuring-  Length  of  Skirt 

I  have  an  original  way  for  hanging 
a  dress  or  skirt  on  myself  that  I  think 
might  help  others  who  have  no  one  at 
home  who  can  do  it  for  them. 

I  made  a  set  of  measurers  that  con¬ 
sists  of  eight  pieces  of  tape,  each  about 
a  yard  long.  Narrow  strips  of  cloth 
will  answer.  I  turned  up  about  four 
inches  of  one  end  each,  to  form  a 
pocket,  and  put  a  weight  in  each.  I 
had  no  lead  and  have  large  nails  in 
mine,  and  they  answer  very  well.  The 
other  end  of  these  tapes  or  strips  I 
pin  to  my  dress  so  the  weights  -will  at 
least  touch  the  floor,  when  the  dress 
is  on.  I  stand  in  front  of  a  long  mir¬ 
ror.  A  smaller  one  placed  on  the  floor 
will  answer. 

Be  sure  the  measures  are  not  pinned 
through  the  slip  under  the  dress ;  then 
pin  folds  in  the  measures  until  the 
weighted  ends  all  just  touch  the  floor. 
I  use  from  four  to  eight,  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  dress.  Then  remove 
the  dress  and  hang  on  a  dress  form  or 
a  coat  hanger,  if  you  have  no  form.  Be 
sure  the  measures  hang  down  as  when 
the  dress  was  on.  Then  measure  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  measures  as 
far  as  you  want  the  dress  to  hang 
from  the  floor.  I  put  a  pin  in  cross¬ 
wise  in  the  tape,  the  desired  distance 
and  it  is  very  easy  then  to  mark  the 
skirt.  If  the  measures  are  pinned  on 
below  the  hip  line,  and  they  all  just 
touch  the  floor,  you  will  be  pleased 
with  the  result.  I  find  it  better  to  pin 
a  fold  in  the  measure  when  it  hangs 
too  long  rather  than  pin  it  up  on  the 
dress.  After  taking  off  the  dress  I 
used  to  place  on  the  ironing  board  to 
measure,  but  found  I  couldn’t  measure 
as  .accurately  as  when  the  dress  is 
hung  Up.  RUTH  LOCKE. 


Felt  Rugs. 

Noting  articles  on  bow  to  make  rugs, 
one  kind  very  easy  to  make  and  one  which 
will  always  wear  satisfactorily  is  the 
woven  felt  rug.  This  requires  a  frame  of 
gas  pipe,  wire  or  wood,  made  about  20  in. 
wide  and  a  yard  long,  or  larger  as  desired. 
Old  felt  hats  are  a  good  supply  of  ma¬ 
terial,  the  more  colors  the  better,  but  one 
really  ought  to  have  a  supply  of  black  for 
the  cross  bars.  One  can  cut  the  felt  in  a 
continuous  sterip  y2  in.  wide,  around  like 
peeling  an  apple.  If  using  wooden  frame 
tack  cross  bars  of  felt  strips  y2  in.  apart 
on  frame ;  then  weave  in  the  colored  straps 
being  careful  to  distribute  colors  evenly 
for  both  sides.  Insert  a  yard  stick  along 
with  strip  and  as  each  strip  is  woven  in 
press  up  tightly  with  stick,  then  push 
down  far  enough  to  put  in  another  strip. 
It  is  easy  work,  very  simple  to  do,  and 
one  can  weave  a  good-sized  rug  in  a  very 
short  time.  After  woven  they  must  be 
sewed  around  the  outer  edge.  A  harness 
awl  is  the  thing,  one  of  those  which  is 
needle  and  awl  combined,  or  one  can  just 
sew  with  needle. 

These  rugs  will  stay  put  and  wear  for 
years.  They  are  nice  made  of  all  one 
color,  or  mixed.  The  older  and  more 
faded  the  felt  the  softer  the  colors  will 
blend.  I  understand  there  are  firms 
where  felt  trimmings  may  be  bought  for 
this  work,  by  the  100-lb.  bale.  Old  pen¬ 
nants  or  irregular  strips  can  be  cut  into 
continuous  strips,  as  the  turns  and  angles 
may  be  rounded  and  stretched  out.  These 
are  much  easier  than  braided  rugs  and 
not  nearly  so  much  work  to  make.  A 
medium-sized  felt  rug  brings  $1.75  to 
$2.50  and  they  are  always  in  demand. 

MRS.  C.  H.  E. 


Stuffed  Peppers 

Cook  pepper  (after  taking  out  seeds) 
about  five  minutes  in  boiling  water.  Salt 
to  taste  and  stuff  with  the  following: 
Two  cups  cooked  tomatoes,  one  cup 
mashed  potatoes,  y2  cup  cream  and  three 
eggs,  six  cooked  sausages  minced.  Work 
all  together  and  season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Stuff  and  bake  a  nice  brown. 

MRS.  W.  F. 


Pillsburys 

Best  Flour 

Not  everything  that  looks  good  tastes  good— 
frequently  flour  made  from  the  wrong  type  of 
wheat  will  produce  baked  foods  that  are  perfect 
in  appearance,  but  flat  and  disappointing  in 
flavor.  Don’t  take  chances — use  Pillsbury’s 
Best  Flour — it  will  give  you  that  delicious, 
delicate,  unmistakable  flavor  that  marks  truly 
perfect  baking.  Pillsbury’s  Best  is  made  only 
from  carefully  selected,  full-flavored  wheat 
— you  can  depend  on  it  for  better  flavor  and 
more  certain  success  in  everything  you  bake! 


Qenerous  quality — for 
bread ,  biscuits  and  pastry 


Don't  neglect  a  Cold 


J ust  Rub 
Away  Danger 


Serious  illness  often 
starts  with  a  cold. 

Ward  off  your  colds 
with  Musterole  (it 
may  prevent  pneu¬ 
monia).  Don’t  take 
chances.  At  the  first 
warning  sign,  rub 
Musterole  on  the 
chest  and  throat.  It 
tingles,  penetrates  and  draws  out  soreness. 
Musterole,  is  a  counter-irritant  that  helps 
to  break  up  a  cold.  For  prompt  relief  from 
chest  cold,  croup  and  bronchitis,  tonsili- 
tis,  neuralgia,  rheumatism  and  headache, 
pains  in  joints  and  chilblains  rub  on 
Musterole.  Keep  a  jar  handy. 


To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made  in 
milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  for  Children's  Musterole. 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


PTAUSTIC^I 
I  BALSAM  1 

”  The  reliable  liniment,  — 
counter-irritant  and  blister.  jSS 

—■  The  Lawrence-  — = 

■ Williams  Co.,  -■ 

_____  Cleveland, 

. . —  Ohio. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  Jcut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydeil  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


Callouses 

Corns.  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains  ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

Absorb*  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  SI  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R-l,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Clear  Your  Skin 

0!  Disfiguring  Blemishes 

Use  Cuticura 

Sample  Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  free.  Address: 
toticxijr^Laboratori«sJDejtMjJIaldBnJIaa^^^^_ 


BLAN  KETS— and  Colonial  Coverlets.  8end 
BATTING  us  y°ur  wool  and  we  will 
D  A  D  c  c  make  beautiful  serviceable 
n  u  0  c  a  products  that  will  give 
satisfaction  both  in  possession  and  the  service  they 
render.  We  sell  direct.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 
WEST  UNITT  WOOLEN  MILLS,  112  LYNN  STREET,  WEST  UNITY,  OHIO 


WOOL 


growers  and  'shippers  please  get  in 
touch  with  us.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Wool  Specialists,  Lancaster,  Fa. 


liiliiHiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiii 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 
The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 
The  Age  of  Fable 
Black  Beauty 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 
Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 
A  Dog  of  Flanders 
Gulliver’s  Travels 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 
The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
Robin  Hood 
Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Only  seven  months  on  La  no 
and  their  Profits  above  cost 
of  Feed  already  range 

from  fl08  to  ?225  per  cow 


Tidy  Change, 
760,763  a  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein 
of  the  herd, 
shown  above, 
of  U.  M.  Ben* 
nett  &  Son, 
Tioga  Center, 
N.  Y. 


PROFIT  over  the  feed  bill  is  the 
real  test  of  a  dairy  ration. — 
not  its  cost  per  ton — not  the  cost 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
produced. 


U.  M.  Bennett  &  Son,  Tioga  Center, 
N.  Y.,  have  proved  that  for  themselves 
with  their  herd  of  25  purebred  Hol- 
steins.  In  June,  1927,  they  began  feed¬ 
ing  Larro  exclusively  and  the  figures 
of  the  Tioga  County  Cow  Testing 
Association  for  each  individual  cow 
already  show  profits  ranging  from 
$108  to  $225  per  cow. 


Not  only  the  profit  over  feed  cost  and  the  fine 
condition  of  their  milking  herd,  but  the  vigor 
and  splendid  growth  of  their  heifer  calves,  also 
fed  on  Larro,  have  convinced  these  successful 
dairymen  that  they  have  found  the  one  best 
dairy  ration. 

For  sixteen  years  Larro  Dairy  Feed  has  been 
keeping  old  friends  and  making  new  ones.  Its 
safety — absolute  freedom  from  nails,  wire  and 
all  iron  and  steel  particles — has  protected  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  cows.  Its  uniform  high 
quality  and  feeding  value  have  kept  them  in 
fine  flesh  and  condition,  always  at  the  very 
peak  of  production  and  profit. 

Put  your  herd  on  Larro  now,  changing  over 
gradually  until  you  feed  it  straight.  Be  sure 
you  feed  as  many  pounds  of  Larro  as  of  your 
old  ration,  for  Larro  is  very  light  and  bulky. 
Even  if  it  should  cost  more  than  your  present 
ration,  you’ll  get  back  every  cent  of  that  extra 
cost  and  have  a  bigger  profit  left  when  your 
feed  bill  is  paid  than  you  can  make  with  any 
other  ration. 


During  June,  1927,  her 
first  month  on  Larro, 
Tidy  Change,  the  hand¬ 
some  individual  shown 
above,  produced  1929 
lbs.  of  milk,  67.5  lbs. 
butterfat.  This  made 
her  high  cow  for  butter- 
fat  in  the  Tioga  County 
Cow  Testing  Associa¬ 
tion.  Of  72  Honor  Roll 
cows  for  the  same  month 
(those  producing  at  least 
40  lbs.  butterfat,  1200 
lbs.  milk)  1 3  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bennett  herd. 


Only  ingredients  of  Unown  high  quality  are  used  in  Larro  Dairy 
Ration.  Their  uniformity  is  constantly  assured  by  exclusive  stand¬ 
ardizing  processes  used  only  at  the  Larro  Mill.  Like  all  Larro 
rations,  it  does  not  vary — it  is  always  the  same  clean,  wholesome  feed. 


THE  LARRO  WE  MILLING  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Balancing  a  Ration 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  my 
Holstein  dairy  cows?  Roughage  con¬ 
sists  of  cornstalks,  good  mixed  hay, 
and  oat  straw  by  them  all  the  time. 
I  have  plenty  of  cobmeal  and  ground 
oats.  Can  buy  the  following : 


Oil  meal,  34  per  cent .  $2.30 

Cottonseed.  43  per  cent .  2.70 

Gluten  feed .  2.30 

Bran .  2.05 

New  Jersey.  j.  m.  a. 


In  compounding  a  ration  for  your 
cows  the  proportion  of  protein  to  the 
other  nutriments  is  usually  determined 
by  the  amount  of  protein  the  roughage. 
Roughages  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups :  those  high,  medium  and  low  in 
protein,  or  high  in  carbohydrates. 
Cornstalks  and  oat  straw  come  into  the 
latter  group,  while  mixed  hay  may  be 
considered  as  a  medium  protein  car¬ 
rier.  With  high  protein  roughages  an 
IS  to  20  per  cent  protein  ration  is  usu¬ 
ally  advised.  As  the  roughage  analyzes 
lower  in  protein,  so  should  the  grain 
ration  carry  a  higher  protein  content. 
Usually  a  24  per  cent  ration  would  be 
recommended  where  cornstalks,  mixed 
hay  and  straw  are  the  roughages. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  next 
procedure  in  compounding  a  ration  is 
to  determine  how  much  of  the  home¬ 
grown  cereals  one  can  economically  use 
and  get  maximum  production.  In  order 
to  mix  a  24  per  cent  ration,  as  is  sug¬ 
gested  in  your  case,  it  will  probably  be 
safe  to  mix  400  lbs.  of  corn  and  cob 
meal,  200  lbs.  ground  oats  with  200  lbs. 
of  bran,  300  lbs.  of  gluten  feed,  300  lbs. 
of  cottonseed  meal  and  200  lbs.  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal. 

Holstein  cows,  due  to  the  fact  that 
their  milk  contains  less  fat  than  the 
other  breeds,  will  produce  more  milk 
to  the  pound  of  grain  than  the  Jerseys 
or  Guernseys.  When  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  fat,  it  costs  more  to 
produce  a  pound  of  fat  with  Jerseys 
and  Guernseys  than  with  Ilolsteins,  so 
it  is  usually  advised  that  Holsteins  be 
fed  one  pound  of  grain  to  each  three 
and  one-half  to  four  pounds  of  milk, 
while  with  the  Channel  Island  breeds 
we  usually  recommend  one  pound  of 
grain  to  each  three  to  three  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  milk  produced  by  each 
individual  cow  daily. 

To  carry  your  herd  through  the  next 
two  months  is  going  to  be  the  hardest 
job  of  the  Wihter,  as  the  vitality  of  the 
milking  cow  seems  to  be  at  its  lowest 
ebb  during  March  and  April.  This  is 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  animals 
have  been  indoors  and  have  not  had 
the  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  long 
Winter  months.  To  bring  the  herd 
through  in  good  condition,  the  feeding 
of  soaked  beet  pulp  and  molasses  can 
be  recommended  until  the  pasture  sea¬ 
son  comes,  or  into  May.  The  beet  pulp 
should  be  fed  twice  daily  at  the  rate 
of  about  four  pounds  per  cow,  divided 
between  the  morning  and  evening  feed¬ 
ing.  When  soaked,  this  will  weigh 
about  five  times  its  original  weight,  as 
it  has  absorbed  about  that  much  water. 
The  molasses  can  be  fed  with  the  beet 
pulp,  and  about  a  pint  per  cow  daily 
will  give  good  results.  J.  w.  b. 


Cottonseed  Meal  and  Ruta¬ 
bagas  for  Pigs 

Is  cottonseed  meal  a  good  feed  for 
pigs  and  how  much  should  be  fed?  Are 
rutabaga  turnips  good  feed  for  eight- 
week-old-pigs?  Are  they  better  raw  or 
cooked?  J-  e.  s. 

The  use  of  cottonseed  meal  as  sole 
protein  supplement  for  swine  is  not  to 
be  recommended,  as  this  product  has  a 
poisonous  effect.  A  small  percentage 
may  be  used  as  the  protein  supplement, 
mixing  it  with  tankage  or  fish  meal, 
Alfalfa  meal  and  linseed  oil  meal,  being 
sure  not  to  feed  over  one-quarter  of  a 
pound  of  cottonseed  daily  per  100  lbs. 
live  weight. 

Rutabagas  may  be  fed  to  young  pigs. 


twice 
a  day 

for 

1-2-3-4-5-67 

months 


You  climb  up  your  silo 
and  fork  out  silage.  Do 
this  in  the  safest,  easiest 
way — the  Unadilla  way! 

The  Unadilla  has  air¬ 
tight,  water-tight  doors 
that  just  can’t  stick  or 
freeze.  These  doors  pro¬ 
vide  a  continuous  open¬ 
ing  at  the  level  of  the 
silage.  No  more  hand 
over  head  pitching  of  tons 
of  silage — all  you  do  is 
push  out  the  silage  as 
you’d  push  a  milk  stool 
out  of  your  way. 

The  door  fasteners  form 
a  permanent,  steady  lad¬ 
der,  convenient,  safe. 

Real  Discounts  for  Cash 
TimePayments  if  Wanted 

Don’t  wait!  Write  at 
once  for  big  illustrated 
catalog. 

A  Iso  tubs,  tanhs  andZvats 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BoxC  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


Save  with 

Harder 


The  lowest  prices 
of  the  year  are  now 
effective.  Next  month, 
jfou  will  pay  more,  and  later  still 
more.  Get  your  order  in  this  month 
and  save  money.  No  deposit  required. 
Pay  on  delivery  or  from  your  monthly 


«  I  Ir  — K  /v  **■*  I r  0 


The  1928  Harder  Silo  has  many  exclusive 
new  features.  There’s  a  Harder  that  meets 
your  needs,  at  a  price  you  are  willing  to  pay. 
Write  today  for  our  Early  Order  Proposition. 
The  Harder  Round  Brooder  House  is  built 
on  the  silo  principle — no  cold  corners;  no 
waste  space.  Easily  erected;  portable.  Send 
for  free  folder. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

:  MORE  BEEF  €  j 


I  \m 

BUTTER  PROFITS  ! 

with  a  ; 

— 

MABtETIASILO  | 

—  - 

Better  stock.  Healthier,  ■ 

_ 

more  productive  stock,  i 

0 

More  and  better  beef  and  J 

' 

butter.  Bigger  profits.  , 

— _ _ 

More  certain  profits.  As-  * 

ft 

sure  them  all  with  Mari-  J 

3 

etta  Silos  in  either  wood  , 
construction  or  everiast-  « 

@ 

ing  concrete,  equipped  \ 

a 

with  Red  Wood  Hinge  . 

0 

Doors.  Write  today  for  J 

our  FRKE  freight  and  . 

0 

construction  offer  and  j 

& 

amazingly  easy  payment  , 

1 0 

1.  plan-  i 

;  THE  MARIETTA  SILO  CO..  Dept.  B,  Marietta,  Ohio 
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American  Fruits 


by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

FOR  SALE— Bred  Sows,  Boars  ready  for  service. Clocking 
orders  for  spring  pigs  immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS— BULL  CALVES 
Cows  fresh  and  some  due  to  calve  during  summer. 
Foundation  herds.  Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  constructive 
breeding  establishment  run  on  a  practical  farm  basis. 
EMMADINE  FA11H,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  T. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

11.  V.  A  11.  11.  HA  UPENDING  Dundee,  N.  ¥. 


HI  IDAAC  BRED  SOWS-FALL  PIGS 

1^  New  York's  greatest  herd. 

ALLEN  H.  POST  -  •  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


REG.  DU  ROC  SWINE  fA„r  aaie! 

F.  M.  Pattlnffton  Son  -  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  Poland-China  Boars 

Serviceable,  160  to  250  lbs.,  $35.00  to  $45.00  C.  O.  D 
Fall  pigs.  Bred  Gilts.  STANLEY  SHOUT,  Cheiwold,  Delaware 


Chester  Whites  National  Champion 

Blood  Lines.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Xennett  Square,  Fa 


OHIO  pLa«,lar  U/hilae  Big  type,  registered,  80  lbs. 

IMPROVED  uneSlBI  ulllTBS  Boars  or  Sows,  $18  each; 
100  lbs.,  $20;  ^120  lbs,  $22.60.  R.  HILL,  S.neea  Falla,  N.  Y. 


BUY  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS  K  5K*&2T5S 

Write  me  at  once,  G.  8.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio. 


0.1. 


Choice  Fall  Boars  and  Sows  at  reduced 
prices.  Also  bred  Sows  and  Pigs.  DR. 

WALKER,  Box  No.  594,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


OUR  SPRING  PIGS 


are  now  arriving,  we  are  booking  orders  for  unrelated 
pairs  at  rock  bottom  prices.  We  have  a  few  fall  gilt 
boars  that  we  are  pricing  right.  MAPLE  LANK  BERK¬ 
SHIRE  FARM,  Scofield  &  Buckelew,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  84.25  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  84.76  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  86.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX.  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


MY  SPRING  PIGS  *forNshipmeritY 

Why  not  get  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  Hog? 
These  are  all  large  growthy  and-  blocky  pigs,  the 
kind  will  make  a  large  bog.  They  may  cost  more 
to  start  but  they  are  worth  it.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross;  color,  white.  Berkshire  and  large 
Chester  cross;  color,  black  and  white  pigs.  6  to  7 
weeks  old,  $4.25  ea. ;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $4.50  ea. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval.  If 
satisfied  in  10  days  keep  them,  and  if  not,  return 
them  at  my  expense.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  S.lem  St.,  WOBURN.  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Big  type  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed.  Barrows,  Boars,  or  Sows,  6-8  wks.  old, 
$4.00  ea. ;  8-10  wks.  old,  $4.50  e*.  A  few  selected  White 
Chesters  2months  old,  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  $6.00 
each.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for 
crating.  Orders  promptlyfllled.  Asquare  dealat  all  times. 
WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester,  all  nice  blocky  pigs. 

6  to  7  weeks  old  -  -  -  -  $4.00  each 

8  to  9  weeks  old  -  -  -  -  4.50  each 

Also  some  nice  Cheater  Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old 
$5.50  each. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval  and  if 
not  satisfactory  to  you,  return  them  at  my  expense  and 
I  will  return  your  funds  at  once.  No  chargefor  crating. 

Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel,  0685 


SPRING  PIGS 

High  grade  stock,  large  type,  healthy,  rugged  pigs, 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  or  Yorkshire 
and  Chester,  crossed 

6  to  8  weeks  old . .  <425.  8  to  10  weeks  old . .  $4.75 

A  few  Chester  Whites.  8  weeks  old.  $5.50 

No  charge  for  crating.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Keep  them  10  days,  if  not  satisfied,  return 
atonr  expense — money  cheerfully  refunded. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  •  BARRE,  VERMONT 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Foland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morlonvlllo,  Ponna. 


Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle 

are  the  ideal  breed  for  our  Eastern  conditions.  We  have 
the  largest  and  finest  herd  in  the  East.  Visitors  are 
always  welcome.  BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Ine., 
Flue  Plains,  (Dutchess  Go.)  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


Great  Opportunity 

A  grandson  of  the  great  Sybil’s  Gamboge,  Imp.,  No. 
174663,  from  Buttercup's  Sybil,  No.  491063.  imported 
from  tho  Island  of  Jersey  in  1920  by  W.  It.  Spann. 
The  calf  we  are  offering  was  dropped  Nov.  11,  1927, 
and  is  a  flnfPIndftidual.  The  first  $100  takes  him. 

We  have  also  several  other  registered  Jersey  bull 
calves  ranging  from  one  month  to  nine  months  of  age 
out  of  high  producing  cows — all  sired  by  Irene’s  Gold¬ 
en  Victor,  No.  252018,  whose  dam  on  a  two  years’ 
test  showed  an  average  of  seven  and  five-hundredths 
per  cent  butterfat.  We  will  sell  these  calves  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Correspondence  invited. 

“THE  ELMS’* 

Edgar  S.  K.  Merrcll,  Earle  W.  Stoddard,  Supt., 
Owner,  75  Clinton  Street, 

Lowvllle.  N.  Y.  Lowvllle,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


ftHINPIIII  I  AC  Winning  HIGHLAND  STRAIN 
vninvMLLHd  ONEIDA  LAKE  HJK  FAUN,  Jewell,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  WHITE  BABY  RABBITS-State  price  in  first 
letter.  NATURE  FRIEND,  2021  Boston  Rd.,  N.Y.C. 


blit  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  their 
feeding  value  is  low,  being  especially 
low  in  protein  and  calcium,  but  they 
are  palatable,  succulent  and  laxative. 
If  Fall  pigs  are  receiving  a  proper 
ration  it  would  hardly  pay  to  feed 
rutabagas.  A  better  plan  would  be  to 
feed  them  to  brood  sows  or  sows  nurs¬ 
ing  pigs.  If  rutabagas  are  fed,  they 
need  not  be  cooked,  but  should  be 
chopped  before  being  fed.  J.  b.  b. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Continued  from  Page  443) 

$3,  Fancy  large  sizes  $3.10  to  $3.35. 
Ungraded  $1  to  $2.25  box.  Maine,  A2% 
to  2*4 -in.,  $5.50  to  $6.50 'bbl.  Mass.,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  A  gr.,  $3  to  $3.60.  Fey.  lge.  sizes, 
$3.75  to  $4.  Ungraded  $2  to  $2.85  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  H.  Baldwins,  A2%-in.  up, 
$7.50  to  $9.50  bbl.  Me.  Spies,  $5.50  to 
$8.  Ben  Davis,  unclassified,  $3  to  $5  bbl. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  cut  off,  $1.10  to 
$1.50  stdfl  bu.  box.  Tex.,  erts.,  mostly 
$2.50  to  $2.75. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Danish  N.  Y.,  sacked  locally,  most¬ 
ly,  60  to  75c  cwt.  Native  Savoy  ord., 
75c  to  $1.50  bbl.  Tex.,  white,  $2.50  to 
$2.75  bbl.  or  cr. 

Carrots. — (Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native  cut  off,  washed, 
ord,  75c  to  $1.10 ;  best,  mostly  $1.25  to 
$1.35 ;  few  $1.50.  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  cut 
off,  best  washed,  $1  to  $1.25;  some  de¬ 
cayed,  25c  bsfct ;  dirty,  lge.,  $1.50  to 
$1.85  100  lbs.  Tex.,  bchs.,  mostly  $4  to 
$4.25  cr. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Oal.  erts.,  fair  quality,  $5 
to  $6.  Fla.,  10-in  erts.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  few, 
$3.25. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  light.  Native  h.h.,  best,  50  to  70 
cukes,  $6  to  $8  std.  bu.  box.  Ind.  h.h., 
$2.50  to  $4,  two  doz.  Fla.  h.h.,  $1.50  to 
$2  doz. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  hot  house,  18  hds.,  mostly 
35  to  60c;  ifew  75a  std1  bu.  box.  Iceberg, 
Cal.,  best,  $2.50  to  $4  cr;  poorer,  lower. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good,  100-lb.  sacks.  Yellow,  med.  to  small, 
best  Conn.  Valley  ord.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  few 
natives,  $1.25  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y. 
State,  mostly  $3.75 ;  poorer,  $3.25.  Ohio 
and  Mich.,  $4,  100  lbs,  Spanish,  %  cs., 
$4.25. 

Parsnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  cut  off,  washed, 
$1.25  to  $1.35 ;  few  $1.50  std.  bu.  box ; 
poorer,  lower. 

Potatoes. — 'Supplies  moderate,  demand 
steady.  Me.  and  N.  B.  Gr.  Mbs.,  best, 
mostly  $2.65  100  lbs. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Tex.  bskts.,  best,  75  to  85c ; 
poorer,  lower. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  Blue  Hubbard,  mostly  $60 
to  $70  ton ;  $3  to  $3.35  bbl.  Ohio  Blue 
Hubbard,  few  sales,  $70  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Native  h.h.,  few  sales,  50 
to  65c  lb.  Fla.,  6  bskts.,  $2.50  to  $5  cr. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Native  Ruta  and  Purple  tops, 
35  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  White  Capes, 
few  sales,  fey.,  $11.50  to  $2.35  100  lbs. 
Rutabagas  P.  E.  I.,  $1.50  to  $1.65.  Ont. 
$1.25  to  $1.40  100  lbs. 

Hay. — 'Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  light.  Market  dull.  No.  1  Timothy, 
$21  to  $22.  Eastern,  $11.50  to  $12. 
Clover  mixed,  red,  $16  to  $18  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery 
extras,  49%c ;  firsts,  45%  to  49c ;  seconds, 
43  to  45c  lb.  Storage,  extras,  49c;  firsts, 
45  to  48c ;  seconds,  43  to  44%  c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown,  extras,  37c ;  mixed  colors, 
37c;  white,  extras,  35c  doz.  Pullets,  32 
to  33c.  Fresh,  eastern,  extras,  34c.  Un¬ 
dergrades,  28  to  30c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  ex¬ 
tras,  fresh,  28  to  29c;  firsts,  fresh,  24(4 
to  25c.  Extras,  held,  28%  to  29%c ; 
firsts,  held,  26%  to  27%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.- — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  Pea, 
$8.75  to  $9.  Cal.,  small  white,  $9  to 
$9.25 ;  Yellow  Eyes,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  Red 
kidney,  $9.50  to  $9.75 ;  Limas,  $8.25  to 
$8.50  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool. — Market  firm ;  receipts  of  do¬ 
mestic  for  week  ending  March  3,  1,392,- 
600  pounds. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  49 
to  50c ;  clothing,  37  to  39c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  50  to  51c ;  clothing,  40c ;  % 
blood,  combing  52c ;  clothing,  43c ;  % 
blood,  combing,  52c;  clothing,  42c;  low 
%  blood,  combing,  45  to  47c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.17  to  $1.22 ;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03 ; 
%  blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.09 ;  cloth¬ 
ing,  88  to  91c ;  %  blood,  combing,  95  to 
98c ;  clothing,  82  to  87c ;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  88  to  91c ;  clothing,  73  to  75c ;  low 
%  blood,  combing,  75  to  80c ;  Terr,  most¬ 
ly,  combing,  $1.15  to  $1.18 ;  clothing, 
$1.02  to  $1.05 ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.12 
to  $1.15;  clothing,  97c  to  $1.02;  %  blood, 
combing,  97c  to  $1.02 ;  clothing,  85  to 
90c ;  %  blood,  combing,  88  to  93c ;  cloth¬ 
ing,  75  to  80c ;  low  %  blood,  combing, 
77  to  82c. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

Thursday  and  Friday,  March  22-23, 1928 


THE 


Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co. 

INC 

At  MIDDLEBURY,  CONN. 

110  Head  of  Cattle,  consisting  of 

Registered  Holsteins,  Registered  Guernseys  and 
High-bred  Grade  Guernseys,  Herd  has  passed 
more  than  two  consecutive  tests  for  tuberculosis, 
and  includes  cows  with  large  A.  R.  records. 

Horses,  Farm  Machinery,  Tools,  and  Dairy 
Equipment  will  also  be  sold. 

Middlebury,  Conn.,  is  near  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Farm  is  easily  reached  by  trolley  from  Waterbury. 

Cattle  will  be  sold  Thursday,  10  A.  M.,  and  the 
Machinery  and  Equipment  the  following  day,  at  the 
same  hour. 

Address  all  Inquiries  to  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

D.  L.  THOMSEN,  Sales  Manager  A.  C.  HEXAMER,  Auctioneer 


HOLSTEINS 


—  HOLSTEINS 

L  'j^re  Hardy 


For  2000  years 
Holsteins  have  been  bred  for 
ruggedness.  They  thrive  in  all 
climates  and  sections  without  ex¬ 
pert  care  and  produce  profitably 
under  varied  conditions. 

Write  for  literature 
*yhe  Extension  Service- 

HOLSTEINPSFRIESIAN 

Aaaociatiom  America 

230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Registered  and  High  Grade 

HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

John  C.  Reagan 

ipot  Farm  Tully#  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

rookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

R00KMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  ot  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  trom  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Becret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  ot  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  tor  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W1WA  D,mt  farms.  M  S.  IN  II..  Phil...  Pi 

GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Bulls  from  3  to  10  months  old.  Best  of  May  Rose  Adv. 
Reg.  breeding.  Several  cows  with  splendid  breeding 
that  do  not  measure  up  to  the  high  standard  set  for  our 
herd,  for  sale,  cheap!  Accredited  herd.  Write  today  for 
description  and  prices.  FR1TZLYN  FARM,  l’ipersville,  Pa, 

rARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

boice  bull  calves  and  bulls  ready  for  service.  A.  R. 
reeding.  Attractive  prices.  Delivered  at  yonr  station. 

MITHVILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 

'OR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIEER  CALVES— from  rich 
1  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  I.  TERWILIIGER,  Wauwtitsa,  Wis. 


c 


HORSES 


] 


3Percheron  Stallions 

AT  FARMERS  PRICES 

Well  grown  and  full  quality,  all  registered.  One  7  year 
old,  one  rising  3  years,  one  rising  2  years.  Holstein- 

FOK8GATF  SuT*  ^d  of  over  200  head. 

1  DKSGATE  FARMS  JAME8BURG,  N.  J. 


FOR  2  YW  BELGIAN  STALLION! 

SALE 


FINE . . 

Two  years  old,  also  1  stud  colt  and  3  fillies  eom- 

VcL^Dnurr^o1..*11  s"elb-v  Echo  Dale  Farceur 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  show1  te«meddf  Cly dedale  Geldings 

weighing  2,000  lbs.  each.  Sound  every  wav 

FRED  W.  KENNEDY  &  SONS  R.  No.  1  CHELSEA,  MICH 

PERCHERON  HORSES  a!1 

able  prices.  WM.  A.  JtElIlf  Mount  Holly,  IN  !j.‘ 


[ 


DOGS 


ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

Males,  $15.00  Females,  $7.00 
RAYMOND  L.  COLE  -  CARMEL*  N.  Y. 

»£*2y  POLICE  PUPPIES  fe  *!§ 

MOUNTAIN  MroT  plRM,OCFreehoeid  RNUY’  CATSKILL 


5  Police  Puppies 


2  males,  3  females  well 
marked,  very  well  bred, 

<25.00  each.  NAHMKE  N  UR  SER  IE sf  Ea*l 'p, tciioque. ' L?^'. ,  ^ 


THF^npFM  PollCP  Mates  u’  V  a°d  lamos-  (one  of  each) 
TUEOPEHl  UUUSlIldlCStet  blood  jn  count  1 

half  their  value.  R.  GRAHAM.  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
‘"DON’T  HESITATE  NOW  and  REGRET  LATER” 

Buy  an  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd 

next  summer.  GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  New  York 


Collie  Puppies choyEit.NooKKEx^ 

Collie  PUPPIES  f ree.ki SH E  HMAN* *1K)  WDEN*,’ Mmftfleldf’ot 

P^mlqre^U8lo<jro^'fer,ner8Tl1  WELSO^gMI^GrovB^itj^i'af 


Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Puppies  "M  ■  J-  ~HELMKF'  «« 


Srinckerhoff  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  T. 


COCKER  SPARIEL  PUPPIES-Parti-color  blaek  and  wl 

Also  reds,  eligible.  MRS.  IDA  WOODEN,  Waterloo, 


Fox  Terrier  Pups  £°„m /^yen  g  G^ri^uG 


■  AKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Hfmrod,  N.  Y.— Offers  Wa 
Spaniel,  also  Cocker  Spaniel  Puppies  on  appro’ 

CfiLI.IES  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERD- 

Cut  prices.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  N. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


G 

For  Sale-Tog.  and  San’s. 

Abr am^B.' Thoiii ns  A  pri^ and  p, 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 
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Doubles  Yearly  Profits 

With  V3  Fewer  Cows 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

The  State  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  Makes  Rules 


This  free  book  will 
help  you  do  the 
same  —  by  feeding 
modern  rations 
for  higher  profits 
PER  HEAD. 


E.  Hickcox,  Sauk  Coun¬ 
ty,  Wis.,  made  this 
remarkable  record  by 
improving  his  stock  and  feed¬ 
ing  modern  rations.  Six  years 
ago  he  had  23  cows,  and  made 
$1009  over  feed  cost.  Today 
with  only  17,  he  makes  $1932! 
Why  feed  and  house  and  care 


for  extra  animals,  when 
you  too  can  make 
a  better  living  with 
fewer  head?  Send  for  this  big 
free  book  of  practical  rations. 
Learn  how  Linseed  Meal  pro¬ 
vides  plenty  of  protein — qual¬ 
ity  of  protein  —  conditioning 
value  ....  Mail  the  coupon I 


r  I  'k  T  ImL.AUawI  1 Li*  jm  M 


The  Universal  Protein  Feed 


©L.M.  E.  C.  1928 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE, 

Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  free  booklet  No.  J-3,  “How  to  Make  Money  Feeding  Linseed  Meal.' 


Name . 

Address.. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


rprr  P/tTAI  IIP  tells  you  how  you  can 
■  ntt  vHIrlLVU  Bave  money  on  Farm 
Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers,  also 
Wheels  —  steel 
or  wood — to 
fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear,  on 
Trailer.  Send 
for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


2,°”'  Ensilage  Cutters 

CUT  your  Silo  Filling  Costs.  Rapid, 
dependable,  trouble-free  perform¬ 
ance.  No  pipe-clogging!  No  expensive 
delays  !  Over  50,000  users.  A  27-year 
blending  of  perfect  self-feeding,  powerful 
blowing,  uniform  quality  that  spells 
SATISFACTION. 

Lightest  running  cutter 
made.  Slow  speed  suit¬ 
able  for  electric  motors. 
A  size  for  every  power. 

Low  repair  up¬ 
keep.  Attrac¬ 
tive  prices. 


Hammer -Type 

Feed  Grinders 

KEEP  your  tractor  busy  earning 
winter  profits — with  this 
AMAZING  new  Papec  Grinder.  It 
will  pay  for  itself — will  save  you 
money — will  grind  your  own  feed 
(grains  or  roughage,  any  kind) 
BETTER  and  FASTER 
and  CHEAPER. 

Customers  say  it  exceeds  all 
claims,  “Pays  for  itself  with 
custom  work’’.  Marvelous 
grinder  as  to 
Price,  capacity, 
power  and  fine 
grinding.” 

Send  for  1928  Cutter  Catalog,  also. 

Grinder  folder  No.  28.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  today. 

Papec  Machine  Co. 

110  Main  Street 
Shcrtsville,  N.  Y 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality 


j" 

-  'yrl 

■  t 
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Sfcless 

\Jv  Plf 


Se,PIICIKEIRjlN 

d©Y®m©]rs 


This  is  the  experience  of  Louis  Baird,  Canfield  Ohio,  since  he  equipped 
his  tractor  with  a  Pickering  Governor.  And  its  the  experience  of  all 
farmer  who  have  equipped  their  tractors  with  these  famous  governors. 

any  more”— these  are  reports  received  constant*  P - -  -  - - 

ly  from  owners  of  Pickering  equipped  tractors. 

Pickering  Governors  are  built  for  Fordson, 

McCormiek-Deering,  Twin  City,  Hart-Parr  and 
all  other  tractors. 

Clip  coupon  for  free  pamphlet.  It  tells  how 
Pickering  Governors  increase  tractor  efficiency  j  Dealer’s  Name 
and  decrease  expense.  _ ■  Address  . 


r 

*  THE  PICKERING 
|  GOVERNOR  CO., 

Portland,  Conn. 

I  Send  me  free  pamphlet  45E. 

1  Name  . * . . 

Address  . 

I  Tractor  . 


New  York  State  has  a  Department 
of  Public  Health.  Perhaps  no  other 
governmental  department  in  State  or 
nation  is  given  quite  such  arbitrary 
powers  or  is  made  quite  so  independ¬ 
ent  of  either  political  or  popular  con¬ 
trol  as  this  one.  Its  word  is  law.  Es¬ 
sentially,  this  department  consists  of 
a  Commissioner  of  Health  and  a  Public 
Health  Council  of  six  members,  all  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
but  holding  definite  terms  of  office. 
That  these  remain  in  office  through  the 
ever  recurring  changes  in  the  political 
control  of  the  State's  affairs  is  signi¬ 
ficant.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  large 
force  of  subordinate  officials,  extending 
down  to  the  local  health  officers  who 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  public. 
Over  these  latter  are  District  State 
Health  Officers  who  act  as  shock  ab¬ 
sorbers  for  the  State  Department.  All 
good  men  and  true.  The  Public  Health 
Council  is  given  authority  to  draw  up 
a  code  of  laws  that  shall  govern  the 
people  of  the  State  in  all  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  public  health.  This  is  called 
the  Sanitary  Code  of  the  State.  It  is 
left  to  the  Public  Health  Council  it¬ 
self  to  determine  what  matters  do  re¬ 
late  to  the  public  health.  These  are 
so  numerous  that  there  are  now  ten 
divisions  in  the  State  Department  of 
Health,  ranging  from  the  division  of 
administration  down  through  the  di¬ 
vision  of  publicity  and  education  to 
the  division  of  social  hygiene.  There 
are  few  things  with  which  this  depart¬ 
ment  may  not  concern  itself  if  it  so 
elects.  It  is  constantly  extending  its 
activities  into  what,  heretofore,  have 
been  considered  matters  for  private 
control.  Good  health  being  considered 
paramount  in  all  things,  there  has  been 
little  disposition  upon  the  part  of  the 
public  to  set  any  hounds  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  State’s  department  of 
health.  Whether  for  good  or  ill,  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health 
is  fast  becoming  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  paternalism  in  government. 
Its  present  capable  and  energetic  head 
believes  that  the  health  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  the  State’s  concern.  Its  poli¬ 
cies  naturally  follow  this  conception. 
This  department  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  upheld  by  all  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  old  order  of  individual 
and  family  responsibility  can  no  longer 
function  effectively  and  satisfactorily 
and  should  be  superseded  by  a  system 
based  upon  a  form  of  State  socialism. 

Beginning  on  July  1,  1928,  there  will 
go  into  effect  a  revised  chapter  of  the 
State  Sanitary  Code  relating  to  the  sale 
of  dairy  products  and  affecting  every¬ 
one  in  the  State,  directly  or  indirectly. 
This  chapter  represents  the  joint  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  State  Department  of 
Health,  acting  in  unison.  We  shall  try 
to  make  clear  the  most  important 
provisions  of  this  code,  using  the 
published  Chapter  3  of  the  Sanitary 
Code  and  the  amendments  to  the  same 
which  lie  before  us. 

In  'the  first  place  “No  person  shall 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  milk  or  cream,  ex¬ 
cept  that  which  is  to  he  consumed  upon 
the  premises  where  sold  or  dispensed, 
without  first  having  obtained  a  permit 
from  the  health  officer.”  This  health 
officer  is  to  be  the  health  officer  of  the 
district  in  which  the  milk  or  cream  is 
to  be  offered  for  sale  and  this  provision 
apparently  does  not  apply  to  dairymen 
who  sell  their  milk  to  the  large  dis¬ 
tributors  who  retail  it  in  the  cities, 
though  the  language  of  the  code  does 
not  exclude  them.  We  are  informed 
by  State  officials  that  this  is  the  ease. 
However,  it  does  apply  to  all  who  wish 
to  retail  any  of  their  milk  locally.  A 
restaurant-keeper  may  set  a  glass  of 
milk  before  a  customer  at  his  table 
without  securing  a  permit  but  a  farmer 
may  not  sell  a  quart  to  a  neighbor  who 
wishes  to  take  it  home  with  him.  More 
important  still,  a  resident  of  a  village 
who  keeps  a  family  cow  may  not  sell 
any  of  the  surplus  milk  to  his  neigh¬ 
bors  without  complying  with  all  the 
regulations  to  be  mentioned  later  and 
securing  a  permit  from  the  local  health 
officer.  Amendments  to  the  original 
section  ease  up  somewhat  upon  this 
provision  and  a  health  officer  may,  at 
his  discretion,  issue  a  “provisional  per¬ 
mit”  to  any  resident  of  “an  isolated 
rural  community,  not  an  incorporated 
village”  if  compliance  with  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  is  not  practicable  or  neces¬ 
sary  and  such  sales  “will  not  endanger 
the  public  health.”  This  provisional 
permit  must  be  issued  only  upon  a 
proper  form  provided  for  the  purpose ; 
it  shall  be  endorsed  in  writing  by  the 
District  State  Health  Officer  after  an 
investigation  and  may  be  revoked  at 


Free  Booklets  on 
Farm  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  Sheep,  Hogs,  Cattle  and  Poultry,  and 
describing  in  detail  the  use  of 

(STANDARDIZED) 

Kills  Parasites-Disinfects 

No.  151.  Farm  Sanitation 
No.  160.  Hog  Diseases 
No.  163.  Care  of  Poultry 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  original  packages  Is 
sold  at  all  drug  stores. 


SHEAR  Sheep  and  Goats  for 

MORE  PROFITS 

Why  stick  to  slow  hand-shearing  when  you  can 
get  10  to  15%  more  wool  in  less  time  by  shearing 
this  new  way. 

SEND  FOR  FACTS! 

The  Stewart  machine  shears  better,  quicker,  easier. 
Thousands  in  use.  Pays  for  itself  the  first  40  sheep 
— then  goes  on  piling  up  profits  for  you  season  after 
season.  How  and  why  fully  explained  in  illustrated 
book  we  will  send  free.  Tells  proven  ways  to  make 
more  money  from  same  sheep  with  less  effort.  No 
obligation.  Write  today !  We  do  expert  sharp¬ 
ening  of  all  kinds  of  comb3  and  cutters. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

0epl7l7  ,5600  W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago. IU. 


. Ml 

'4  Save 

You  Money  on  Poultry 
Fence  and  PoultryNetting' 

Write  now  for  my  new  1928  cut-price  cata¬ 
log — see  the  biggest  bargains  ever  offered  on 
Poultry  Fence,  both  stiff  stay  style  and  close 
mesh  poultry  netting.  Gates  to  match  at 
money-saving  prices. 

Prices  Lowest  in  15  Years 

In  addition  to  a  complete  line  ot  poultry  fence,  this 
catalog  shows  over  150  style*  of  Farm  Fence,  Lawn 
Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  BarbWire,  Roofing.Fur- 
naces,  Cream  Separators,  Paints,  etc., at  prices  way 
below  the  cost  to  you  elsewhere.  My 

Direct  from  Factory— Freight  Paid 

Straight  Line  Selling  Plan  enables  me  to  give  better 
quality  for  less  money.  You  save  the  difference. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  customers.  All  products 
guaranteed.  24  hour  shipping  service. 

NEW  CUT  PRICE  CATALOG  FREE 

Write  a  letter  or  post  card  for  catalog  NOW — we 
will  send  it  free.  Be  sure  to  get  this  money  saving 
catalog  before  you  buy. — Jim  Brown.  [32] 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  AND  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  4332  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence- 
interwoven— Painted  Green  — Red  — 
or  Plain — made  in  3  or  4-ft.  heights. 
For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns.  . 


FENCING 


100  FT.  TO  BOLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JEB8EY  FENCE  CO..  Burlington.  N.  J. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

STEEL  POSTS  GATES  BARBED  W I R  E  •  PAINT  ROOFING 


PRICES  SLASHED  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints,  Roofing.  Factory 
to  You.  12-to-24-hour  service.  We  Pay  Freight.  Kitsel- 
man  Fence  now  SUf*ER-Gal  vanized  with  9994- 
100  per  cent  pore  sine,  same  quality  as  oa 
Telephone  Wire.  Write  for  FREE  -Catalog! 
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IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry 
yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family  farm, 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell,  but  offers 
a  free  service  in  helping  yon  get  right  location. 
Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Valley  folder  and 
get  our  farm  paper,  "The  Earth,”  free  for  6  months. 
C.  L.  Sengraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  »• 
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DR.NAYL0FTP1 

Medicated! 

TEAT 

DILATORS 


fS^fl 


Don’t  Lose 
the  quarter 

Dr.  Naylot  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  teach 
the  seat  of  the  trouble  -  -  -  give  positive  results. 
Always  keep  a  package  on  hand  for  treatment 
of  Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  or 
Bruised  Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Steri¬ 
lized  and  packed  in  medicated  ointment. 
Their  absorbent  texture  carries  the  medication 
into  the  teat  canal. 

Heals  the  Teat- 
Keeps  it  Open 

Big,  3  dozen  package  mailed  postpaid 
for  $1.  with  Satisfaction  or  Money 
Back  guarantee.  Give  dealer’s  name  so  we 
can  arrange  your  future  supply  locally. 

Dr,  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  Veterinarian 

Dept.  5-A.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Other  Dr.  Naylor  products : 

Liquid  Udder  Balm,  $ 1 ., 

Garget  Powder,  6 Oc., 

Car-min-ton,  a 
concentrated  mineral 
tonic  for  cows,  $ 1 . 

Foul  Treatment, 

$1.  White  Scour 
Tablets,  50c.  j 


j 

TNI  ptAC^ 
HU.K  *TL«**^ 
MALA  -me 

:  Hyde  s."cO-a\ 

Chicago-";^  '* 


SELLTHE  MILK  AND 
RAISE  YOUR  CALVES  ON 
RYDE  S  CREAM  CALF  MEAL 

You  can  make  money  byusing 
Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal.  Sell 
the  Cow’s  Milk  and  Cream,  and 
buy  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal 
for  one-third  of  what  you  get 
for  the  milk  and  cream.  Two- 

thirds  of  tne  price  you  get  for  the 
milk  Is  clear  cash  profit.  Ryde’a 
Cream  Calf  Meal  is  an  unequalled  sub¬ 
stitute  for  milk.  It  contains  every 
element  necessary  for  rapid  and 
thrifty  growth,  for  calves  and  other 
young  live  stock.  Build  better  calves 
with  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal,  at  your 
Dealers,  or  write 

RYDE  AND  COMPANY 

Dept.  125 

5434  W.  Roosevelt  Road 
Chicago,  III, 


eaf 

Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
generous  package  free.'  At  dealers  25c. 
Iqi  latoR  dozen;  5  dozen  $1,  or  mailed  postpaid. 
inserted  Moore  Bros., Dept  C  Albany, N.Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


NEWTON'S 


For  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
•r.  Worms*  Most  for  costs 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can*  Dealers  or  by  maiL. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


FARMS  all  kinds 

*  *  aa.if.k*'  CATALOG  AND  LIST  FREE. 

EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO, 

Real  Estate  Dept.  Cambridge,  Maryland 


11111111111 
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1  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder  p 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

33  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  S3 
33  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  S3 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  33 

—  For  sale  by  - 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  ! 

333  West  SOlh  Street,  New  York  ; 
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any  time.  These  requirements  will 
probably  do  away  with  the  keeping  of 
countless  family  cows  in  small  villages, 
where  they  are  kept  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owners  but  where  the 
surplus  milk  must  be  sold  to  neighbors 
in  order  to  make  their  keeping  profit¬ 
able  or  even  possible.  The  annoyance 
of  the  red  tape  involved  will  more  than 
counterbalance  the  advantages  gained 
from  a  home  supply  of  milk  and  its 
products. 

Any  person  wishing  a  permit  to  sell 
milk  or  cream  must  make  a  written 
application  to  his  health  officer  upon 
a  prescribed  form,  keep  a  detailed  rec¬ 
ord  of  any  outside  sources  of  supply 
which  he  may  utilize  in  his  business  at 
any  time  and  permit  official  inspection 
at  all  times  of  everything  pertaining 
to  his  plant  and  methods.  The  health 
officer  to  whom  the  application  is  made 
will  now  be  kept  busy  for  a  time.  Be¬ 
fore  issuing  a  permit  he  shall  cause  an 
inspection  to  be  made  of  the  farm  pro¬ 
ducing  the  milk  and  all  places  in  which 
it  is  handled  before  reaching  the  con¬ 
sumer.  He  shall  cause  to  be  made  by 
a  veterinarian  approved  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  a  physical  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  cows  producing  the  milk 
and,  every  three  months,  he  shall  see 
that  samples  of  the  milk  or  cream  are 
taken  on  three  successive  days  and 
submitted  to  a  laboratory  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Health  for  a  bac¬ 
terial  examination.  Here  again,  there 
may  be  a  slight  easing  up  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  issuance  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  permit,  good  for  not  more  than 
30  days,  if  the  applicant  for  the  permit 
has  not  compiled  with  all  the  require¬ 
ments  but  the  health  officer  is  per¬ 
suaded  that  he  will.  If  we  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  another  lapse  into  slang,  here 
is  where  the  local  health  officer  should 
worry. 

Now  comes  the  section  relating  to 
care  in  production  of  the  milk  to  be 
sold.  The  substance  of  several  pro¬ 
visions  is  here  given.  Milk  must  be 
from  healthy  cows,  excluding  that  ob¬ 
tained  within  15  days  before  and  five 
days  after  calving.  Stables  must  be 
kept  clean,  floors  must  be  sound  and 
tight,  gutters  must  be  water  tight  and 
properly  drained,  ceilings  must  be  dust 
proof,  walls  and  ceilings  must  be  free 
from  dust  and  cobwebs,  windows  must 
be  kept  clean  and  so  arranged  as  to 
insure  a  proper  distribution  of  light, 
adequate  ventilation  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  manure  must  be  removed  at  least 
once  daily,  and  placed  out  of  reach  of 
the* cows.  Manure  must  not  he  removed 
from  the  stable  during  or  immediately 
previous  to  milking,  liquid  manure 
must  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate 
about  the  stable  and  the  cow  yard  shall 
be  properly  graded  and  drained.  Any 
privy  provided  shall  be  of  sanitary  con¬ 
struction  and  screened  against  flies. 

So  much  for  the  stables,  now  as  to 
the  cows :  The  cows  shall  be  kept  free 
at  all  times  from  dry,  caked  manure 
and  the  flanks,  udders  and  teats  shall 
be  clean  at  the  time  of  milking.  At 
this  time,  also,  the  hands  of  the  milk¬ 
ers  shall  be  clean  and  dry.  Further, 
all  utensils  must  be  free  from  marked 
dents  and  rust  spots  and  their  seams 
must  be  soldered  flush.  Water  of  sani¬ 
tary  quality  for  use  upon  utensils 
must  be  provided,  the  latter  must  be 
thoroughly  washed  and  sterilized  by 
steam  or  water  at  not  less  than  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  180  degrees.  Milk  contain¬ 
ers  must  be  turned  bottom  side  up  after 
sterilization  and  so  kept  until  about  to 
be  filled.  A  propefly  constructed  milk 
house  or  room  not  used  for  any  other 
purpose  must  be  provided.  It  must  not 
open  into  the  barn  or  any  room  used 
for  domestic  purposes  and  must  be 
kept  clean  and  free  from  flies. 

Milk  must  be  removed  from  the 
stable  as  soon  as  the  milking  pail  is 
filled  and  immediately  strained  in  the 
milk  house.  If  it  is  to  be  designated  as 
pasteurized  grade  A,  raw  grade  A  or 
B,  it  must  be  cooled  to  50  degrees  or 
less  within  one  hour  from  milking  un¬ 
less  it  is  morning’s  milk  that  is  to  be 
delivered  to  a  bottling  or  pasteurizing 
plant  before  8  a.  m.  or  night’s  milk 
which  is  to  be  delivered  immediately. 
Between  December  1  and  April  1,  the 
morning  delivery  hour  is  made  9  a.  m. 
Milk  to  be  designated  pasteurized 
grade  B  must  be  cooled  within  the 
hour  to  60  degrees  or  less,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  morning’s  milk  to  he  de¬ 
livered  to  a  pasteurizing  plant  before 
9  a.  m.  and  night’s  milk  that  is  to  be 
delivered  immediately.  The  tempera¬ 
tures  above  ordered  must  be  main¬ 
tained  until  the  milk  is  delivered. 

Whenever  milk  is  sold  as  from  tuber¬ 
culin  tested  cows,  all  the  animals  in 
the  herd  shall  be  tuberculin  tested  an¬ 
nually,  with  a  posible  exception  as  to 
length  of  time  in.  the  case  of  cows  kept 
unler  the  accredited  herd  plan,  The 


Wonderful  New  Method 

Milks  Cows  as  No  Other  Machine 
Has  Ever  Milked  Cows  Before! 


The  NEW  Surge  Milker,  with  its  marvelous 

NEW  Surging — Tugging — Action  gives  the  cow’s  teat  the 
real  TUG  of  the  calf— and,  like  the  calf,  TUGS  harder  and  harder  as 
the  cow  milks  out— milks  cows  faster,  cleaner  and  better!  W.  J.  Dougan, 
of  Beloit,  Wis.,  writeB  os:  “The  Surge  is  giving  better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  machine  I  have  ever  used  and  even  better  results  than  hand  milking.’* 
Mail  coupon  below  for  free  Surge  catalog  —  learn  what  the  wonderful  NEW 
Surge  Milker  will  do  for  YOU. 


‘^iSurge  Milker 


OUT  LongTubes  and  Claws  the  NEW 
lsUASI - 


Surge  is  EiA&iitK  to  clean  and  keep 
clean.  That’s  why  The  Surge  makes  it 


IER  to  clean  and  keep 


The  NEW  Surge  Milker  also  gives  you 
the  advantage  of  easily  adjusting  it 

to  gi  ve  each  cow  just  the  TUG  she  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

deeds  to  get  ALL  her  milk.  No  other  EASY  for  you  to  get  premium  prices 
milker  gives  you  that  advantage.  And  for  your  milk  —  with  less  work  and 
because  it  is  the  only  milker  WITH-  less  expense  than  ever  before  I 


FREE  Demonstration 


Mail  coupon  for  details  of  our  FREE  Demon¬ 
stration  Offer  that  enables  you  to  prove  all  this  yourself 
before  you  obligate  yourself  in  any  way.  SEE— KNOW— what 
The  Surge  will  do  for  you!  Get  details  of  our  EASY  Terms  Offer. 

Mail  the  coupon  —  get  all  this  good  news  NOW. 

Send  for  FREE  BookI 

. \ 

*  Esgg  Ifnraf Book  J^ut  yout  special  FR  * 


Yes.  at  least,  send  for 
the  free  NEW  Surge  Cata¬ 
log  telling  ail  about  this 
wonderful  new  milker  — 
our  Free  Demonstra¬ 
tion  and  Easy  Terms 
Offer.  Mail  coupon  now. 


PineTree  Milking  Machine  Co. 
Dept.  30-73  2843  W.  19th  St..  Chicago 

Branches: 


•  No.  cow*"* 


, liked 


p.  D - 


Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Seattle,  Wash 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Bi -  * 


erkeley,  Calif. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


■ 

■ 

■ 


. . 

jiddrt  as - 


1 

a 

_ _ s 

_  * 

_ _  i 

_  i 
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t  Metal  Roofing 


IF  you  are  in  the  Market  for  Metal  Roofing— Wire 
x  Fence— Barb  Wire  House  and  Roof  Paint,  at  a 
Price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Samples  and  Prices 
Free,  Write 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


farm  of  Sheffield 
Pompton  Plains,  N.  J. 


When  a  concern  invests  its  money  in  more  and  more  of  the  same 
kind  of  Silos,  it’s  the  surest  proof  in  the  world  that  these  Silos 
are  profitable  investments. 

Sheffield  Farms  Co.  has,  for  years, 
been  buying  more  and  more  Silos 
from  The  Craine  Line.  It  must  pay 
them — you  can  be  sure  it  will  pay 
you.  Their  experience  has  proved  it. 

Many  a  dairyman  has  just  enough 
silage  space  to  get  by  with.  The 
first  Silo  is  a  life  saver;  the  second 
is  often  the  big  profit  maker. 

Wood  stave,  tile,  triple  wall,  con¬ 
crete  stave  or  solid  concrete — what- 
it’s  in  the  com- 


VRT  CRAINg 

i  SOUR  04 

TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL 
OF  PROEIT 


ever  your  choice- 
plete  Craine  Line. 

Write  for  our  new  Silo  Book — free. 


CRAINE,  INC. 

40  Adams  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y.' 


CRAINE 


March  17,  1028 
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tests  must  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  Agricultural  Department’s  rules. 
There  are  nominally  five  grades  under 
which  milk  may  be  sold,  actually  but 
four,  and  all  milk  offered  for  sale  must 
bear  one  of  the  following  designations : 
Certified,  Pasteurized  Grade  A,  Pas¬ 
teurized  Grade  B  and  Raw  Grade  A. 
A  fifth  grade,  known  as  Raw  Grade  B 
may  be  temporarily  sold  if  the  pro¬ 
ducer  has  made  application  to  the 
Agricultural  Department  for  a  tubercu¬ 
lin  test  of  his  cattle  and  conforms  in 
all  other  requirements  to  these  for 
Raw  Grade  A.  This  fifth  grade  was,  in 
the  original  law,  known  as  Unpasteur¬ 
ized  Not  Tuberculin  Tested.  It  was, 
and  is,  the  joker  in  the  pack  of  grades, 
the  ladder  by  which  the  owner  of  an 
untested  herd  may  climb  to  safety 
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through  the  tuberculin  test.  The  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  above  grades  in¬ 
clude  tuberculin  testing  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  two  designated  as  pasteur¬ 
ized.  All  milk  going  into  New  York 
and  many  other  cities  is  pasteurized 
before  distribution,  thus  relieving  the 
producers  of  this  milk  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  their  cows  tuberculin 
tested.  Producers  for  local  markets 
who  do  not  pasteurize  their  milk,  in¬ 
cluding  the  owner  of  a  family  cow  who 
supplies  a  neighbor,  are  not  exempt 
from  this  provision,  however,  and,  un¬ 
less  one  lives  “in  an  isolated  rural  com¬ 
munity,  not  an  incorporated  village,” 
we  quote  the  exact  words  of  the  law, 
he  need  not  ask  the  sufferance  of  his 
health  oflicer.  m.  b.  d. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 


By  L.  L.  Allen 

During  the  week  of  April  9-14  a 
school  for  Grange  lecturers  will  be  held 
at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
under  the  combined  auspices  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  and  the  Cor¬ 
nell  College  of  Agriculture.  A  similar 
conference  was  held  at  Ithaca  one  year 
ago  and  was  very  successful.  The 
school  will  open  Monday  afternoon, 
April  9,  at  one  o’clock  and  will  close 
Saturday  noon,  April  14.  The  entire 
cost  to  those  attending,  in  addition  to 
transportation  costs,  is  estimated  at  $13 
for  the  week.  Inquiries  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  Ralph  A.  Felton,  Roberts 
Hall,  Ithaca. 

There  will  be  courses  in  dramatics, 
community  projects,  leadership  develop¬ 
ment,  agricultural  problems,  home  eco¬ 
nomics  problems,  public  speaking  and 
recreation. 

On  Monday  evening,  April  9,  a  recep¬ 
tion  will  be  given  the  lecturer  at  the 
College  of  Home  Economics,  at  which 
Dean  Mann  and  Miss  Martha  Van 
Rensselaer,  professor  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  at  Cornell  University,  will  be 
the  speakers. 

During  the  week  instruction  will  be 
given  the  lecturers  by  Dean  Mann, 
Miss  Van  Rensselaer,  Prof.  Sanderson, 
Prof.  Ralph  A.  Felton,  Miss  Mary  Eva 
Duthie,  Prof.  George  F.  Warren,  Prof. 
George  E.  Peabody,  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Miss  Jennie  Buell,  former  State 
lecturer  of  the  Michigan  State  Grange 
and  well-known  writer  on  Grange  sub¬ 
jects,  and  Prof.  Robert  Bruce  Tom,  of 
Ohio  State  University.  Many  Granges 
will  senl  their  lecturers  to  this  confer¬ 
ence,  paying  their  full  expenses. 

***** 

Talk  about  the  farmer  being  up  to 
date !  At  the  last  annual  session  of 
the  National  Grange,  held  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  one  couple  who  received  the  sixth 
degree,  traveled  from  their  home  in 
Michigan  by  airplane,  being  absent 
from  their  home  scarcely  more  than 
half  a  day. 

***** 

There  is  some  dispute  as  to  which 
Grange  is  the  largest  Grange  in  the 
world.  Houlton  Grange  in  Maine  has 
for  some  time  held  that  distinction. 
Now  comes  Webster  Grange  of  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y.,  which  boasts  1,000  mem¬ 
bers,  with  the  claim  that  their’s  is  the 
largest  subordinate  Grange.  Houlton’s 
membership  is  now  about  800,  so 
Webster  has  a  good  substantial  lead. 

***** 

The  Grange  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of 
Kansas  wrote  nearly  $12,000,000  in  new 
fire  insurance  last  year,  which  makes 
the  total  amount  of  insurance  carried 
by  the  company  nearly  $50,00,000.  This 
company  has  been  doing  business  near¬ 
ly  half  a  century.  It  occupies  its  own 
building  in  Olathe,  Kan.,  and  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  examples  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  successful  co-operation  among 
farmers.  Only  property  of  members  of 
the  Grange  is  insurable  in  the  com¬ 
pany. 

In  New  York  State  over  $200,000,000 
of  Grange  fire  insurance  is  in  force. 


The  leading  Grange  fire  insurance  com¬ 
pany  in  New  York  State  is  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  Patrons’  Fire  Relief  As¬ 
sociation,  which  also  includes  Lewis 
County,  with  a  total  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  of  about  $24,000,000.  Other  States 
which  have  large  amounts  of  Grange 
fire  insurance  are  New  Jersey,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Washington,  Michigan,  Delaware, 
California,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Idaho  and  Oklahoma. 
***** 

The  National  Grange  made  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  the  aid  of  the  strick¬ 
en  Vermont  Grangers  who  suffered  by 
the  severe  floods  of  last  Fall.  Many 
Granges  in  that  State  were  so  seriously 
crippled  by  the  disaster  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  will  be  able  to  recover, 
as  hundreds  of  farmers  lost  nearly  all 
their  property,  including  live  stock, 
crops  and  farm  equipment,  in  addition 
to  great  damage  done  to  the  soil  and  to 

the  farm  buildings. 

***** 

At  a  Grange  installation  in  Maine  the 
marshal  who  had  charge  of  the  floor 
work  was  a  youth  of  90  Summers,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  order  for  54 
years. 

***** 

Essay  contests  are  becoming  popular 
among  the  Granges  of  some  States,  es¬ 
pecially  among  the  younger  members. 
One  Pomona  Grange  in  Pennsylvania 
has  recently  completed  an  essay  con¬ 
test  among  its  young  people  in  which 
liberal  prizes  in  cash  were  awarded 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers3 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  475. 


FOR  SALE — Two-family  house  located  in  Am¬ 
sterdam  near  post  office;  up-to-date,  modern, 
rents  for  $45  month.  W.  EMPIE,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — A  Long  Island  village  home  with 
-outbuildings;  price  $15,000.  ADVERTISER 
3714,  care  Rural  Now- Yorker. 

$2,000  SECURES  258  acres;  horses,  15  head  cat¬ 
tle,  hens,  crops,  seed  potatoes,  extensive  farm¬ 
ing  machinery;  village  iy2  miles,  high  school, 
milk  station,  stores,  etc.;  telephone;-  125  acres 
tillage,  sugar  bush,  spring  watered  pasture  for 
60  head,  best  potato  land;  tine  15-room  house 
worth  $3,000,  good  tenant  house,  large  base¬ 
ment  barn,  2  other  barns,  tool  house,  2  hen¬ 
houses,  milk  house;  a  real  money-maker;  price 
$5,500,  cash  down  $2,000,  balance  terms;  write 
for  full  description.  F.  A.  HOOBLER,  De- 
Ruyter,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  farm  for  sale,  24  acres,  8  clear,  near 
State  road,  church,  school,  stores;  2  dwellings, 

6  and  4  rooms,  barn,  garage,  3  houses  for  800 
hens,  4  brooder  houses;  $4,500.  PAUL  JAN¬ 
SEN,  Mansfield  Center,  Conn. 

WANTED  to  rent  or  lease  with  privilege  of 
buying  large  equipped  dairy  farm;  give  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  MITCHELL’S  DAIRY, 
Bayshore,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 17  acres  land,  6-room  bungalow, 
necessary  outbuildings;  one  acre  in  assorted 
bearing  fruit  trees;  2  acres  Alfalfa;  12  acres 
open  land,  balance  firewood;  four  springs,  run¬ 
ning  stream;  poultry  houses  and  yards;  all 
wire  fences;  on  Quebec-Miami  State  highway! 
one  mile  from  school,  church,  stores  and  bank; 
electric  power  line  available;  45  miles  south 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  price  $5,000.  FRANK  P. 
MONCURE,  Stafford,  Va. 

COLONIAL  residence  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  near 
college  highway,  suitable  for  antique  and 
gift  shop  or  apartment  house.  ADVERTISER 
3720,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LIVINGSTON,  N.  Y. — Fruit  farm,  175  acres, 
with  1,500  bearing  apples  and  pears;  tractor, 
truck  and  other  equipment;  modern  12-room 
home  recently  stuccoed;  two  (2)  bathrooms, 
electricity,  steam  heat;  new  three-room  bunga¬ 
low;  long  frontage  on  New  York-Albany  high¬ 
way;  100  miles  from  New  York  City.  PAUL 
OSTHEIMER,  1004  Arcadian  Way,  Palisade, 
N.  J. 

APPLE  orchard,  165  acres,  6,500  12-year-old 
bearing  trees;  Staymans,  Yorks,  Grimes  Gold¬ 
ens,  Williams  Early  Reds,  Jonathans;  good 
buildings;  on  paved  State  highway  and  beautiful 
river;  sacrifice  price  $14,000,  satisfactory  terms. 
SALE  PICKENS,  Berlin,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Three  farms,  greatest  bargain  in 
Central  New  York;  one  of  175  and  100  and  25 
acres;  all  level  dark  loam  soil;  good  drainage, 
spring  water,  all  first-class  buildings  and  paint¬ 
ed;  new  house  on  100  acres,  most  all  buildings 
nearly  new;  telephone,  electricity  available  on 
two  small  farms  and  is  installed  in  large  farm; 
State  road  to  Syracuse,  20  miles;  lightening  rods, 
all  up  to  date;  taxes  low;  large  farm  full  line 
equipment,  four  horses,  no  dairy;  others  have 
no  equipment;  free  and  clear,  immediate  pos¬ 
session;  reasonable  cash  payment,  long  easy 
terms;  price  $3,000,  $7,000  and  $14,000;  I  am 
owner  and  operator;  never  rented;  ill  health 
reason  of  sale;  write  for  particulars;  photos  of 
buildings.  GEO.  A.  COURBAT,  Central  Square, 
N.  Y. 

DELIGHTFUL,  self-supporting  country  home, 
midway  between  Bridgeport  and  Danbury, 
near  State  road;  house,  seven  rooms,  bath, 
toilet  and  sleeping  porch;  all  rooms  heated;  gar¬ 
age,  barn,  chicken  equipment  and  20  acres  of 
good  soil,  fruit  and  flowers;  $9,500,  cash  $4,100; 
will  rent  with  option  of  purchase.  FLEMING, 
Atlantic  Hotel,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

_ _ _ , _ d _ 

98-ACRE  farm,  good  soil,  all  buildings  in  good 
condition,  modern  equipments;  along  State 
road;  suitable  for  poultry  and  dairy  and  gen¬ 
eral  farming.  E.  LOTYSH,  R.  D.  1,  Box  49, 
Cranbury,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — -$22.50  per  acre  buys  160  acres  good 
farm  land;  10-room  house,  nicely  located  if 
sold  before  April  1.  Address  SALISBURY 
BAZAAR,  Salisbury,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — General  store  and  gasoline  station, 
on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Hudson  River; 
nice  flat,  garage,  hot  water  heat,  modern  im¬ 
provements;  large  stock  general  merchandise; 
$6,000  required,  balance  on  mortgage;  owner 
retiring.  ADVERTISER  3748,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Grand  Mountain  View  Farm,  60 
acres,  nearly  all  tillable,  situated  in  Adiron- 
dacks,  half  mile  from  State  road,  seven  miles 
from  station,  near  Loon  Lake  Hotel;  10-room 
house,  water  system,  barns,  ice  house,  orchard, 
GRANT  COCHRAN,  Loon  Lake,  N.  Y. 


COZY  Summer  cottage,  furnished;  village  Sum¬ 
mit,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.;  2,000  ft.  eleva¬ 
tion;  beautiful  lake,  picturesque  drives,  new  con¬ 
crete  road;  bargain.  OWNER,  Box  702,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 151%  acres,  good  location,  priced 
low;  write  owner.  EDWARD  GIPP,  Atwaters, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  from  April  1,  160-acre  dairy 
farm  near  large  city,  suitable  certified  or  high- 
grade  milk  production;  now  carrying  110  head 
cows;  two  barns,  one  nearly  new,  best  practi- 
cal  clean  milk  barn  in  the  State;  large  board- 
ing-house,  two  modern  cottages,  ample  water  sup¬ 
ply,  excellent  dairy  building,  ice  house;  near 
trolley;  on  State  road:  16  acres  Alfalfa;  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  make  and  sell  high-class  milk 
either  retail  or  wholesale.  OWNER,  Box  1~, 
Bantam,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Village  farm,  6  acres,  located  on 
main  State  road  leading  from  Walden  to 
Newburgh,  bus  at  door;  good  7-room  house,  all 
improvements;  barn  and  poultry  house;  50  fruit 
trees.  Write  GEO.  E.  HARRIS,  Owner,  243 
Orange  Ave.,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  you  want  this  5%  acres  in  Claremont, 
Va.;  population  COO;  good  buildings;  on  James 
River.  A.  HALL,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Three  farms  all  on  or  near  State 
road;  price  $300,  $1,000,  $2,500;  will  make  any 
reasonable  terms  with  right  party;  if  interested 
write  for  description  stating  amount  you  can 
pay  down,  etc.  IVON  R.  FORD,  McDonough, 
N.  Y. 


IN  COUNTRY — for  Bale — beautiful  Summer  or 
year  around  home  with  1%  acres  of  ground; 
price  $50,000;  no  agents;  write  for  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  3722,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$150  DOWN  from  farmer  who  can  furnish  stock, 
tools,  buys  excellent,  conveniently  located  100- 
acre  Western  New  York  farm;  sacrificed.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3758,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  mile  out  of  New  Milford,  on 
State  road;  two  six-room  houses,  all  improve¬ 
ments.  ARTHUR  BOSTWICK,  New  Milford, 
Conn. 


GRIST  mill,  electric  drive,  city  water,  %  acre, 
beautiful  village,  fine  school,  churches.  State 
road;  excellent  location  for  stand;  $1,250. 
DORR  TINKIIAM,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm  complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail;  no  cattle;  large  light  sanitary  accom¬ 
modations  45  cows,  60  acres,  bottle  filling  ma¬ 
chine,  ice  house,  etc.;  located  Newtown,  Conn. 
Address  ROBERT  C.  ADAMS.  11  Broad  St., 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  fully  equipped,  modern 
poultry  plant,  about  50  miles  from  New  York 
City;  eight  acres  or  more  land;  capacity,  two 
to  three  thousand  layers.  10,000  broilers;  splen¬ 
did  market.  ADVERTISER  3710,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — 100  acres  low  priced  swamp  or  marsh 
land  with  private  pond  or  stream  running 
through,  not  heavily  timbered,  suitable  for  wild 
fowl.  BOX  219,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

WIDOWER  will  sell  15-acre  village  truck  farm 
on  lighted  county  road,  mile  depot;  2%  acres 
asparagus,  300  grapevines,  large  lawn,  roses, 
flowers,  shrubs;  good  outbuildings,  house  eight 
rooms,  bath,  heat,  electricity,  telephone,  open 
fireplace;  price,  including  farm  tools,  $10,000, 
half  cash;  no  agents.  JOHN  DAWSON,  Spots- 
wood,  N.  J.  _ _ 

DAIRY  farm,  4  miles  from  Amsterdam,  on  hard 
road;  100  acres  level  land.  W,  EMPIE, 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y, 


GERMONDS,  Rockland  County,  14-acre  farm 
for  rent  with  house  (6  rooms  and  bath), 
barn,  etc.;  10  minutes’  walk  to  Erie  railroad 
station,  40  minutes’  walk  to  West  Nyack  sta¬ 
tion  of  West  Shore  railroad;  train  time  to 
Cortland  Street,  1%  hours,  to  42d  Street,  1 
hour;  school  2  miles;  house  equipped  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  electric  light  and  telephone; 
buildings  in  reasonably  good  condition,  land  and 
fruit  trees  neglected  for  last  7  years;  place  ex¬ 
cellently  adapted  for  chicken  farm;  will  also 
draw  Summer  boarders;  prefer  elderly  couple 
with  grown-up  children;  only  long  term  tenant 
considered;  communicate  with  TIIOOLEN,  1352 
Clay  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm  on  shares,  stocked, 
equipped.  A.  MARTIN,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Desirable  135-acre  valley  farm, 
near  schools  and  city;  good  buildings;  timber, 
fruit,  trout  stream;  price  $6,500,  $1,500  down; 
will  sell  equipped;  monthly  income  over  $300: 
also  village  home;  one  acre  land,  improvements; 
$2,750,  $1,000  down.  HORACE  HARRISON,  Mt. 
Vision,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 6-room  house  with  all  the  latest 
improvements:  3  acres  of  land,  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  good  barn;  for  particulars  write  to  MRS 
BARBARA  DUFFY,  Hawley,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 66-acre  farm,  good  soil,  large 
barn,  chicken  house,  outbuildings,  7-room 
house;  price  $4,000.  cash  $1,500.  ADVERTISER 
3749,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 107-acre  dairy,  grain  and  fruit 
farm,  half  mile  from  State  highway;  good 
house  and  outbuildings:  for  particulars  write 
A.  E.  WALKER,  It.  D.  1,  Box  80,  Farming- 
ton,  Del. 


GRAPE  farm,  30  acres,  20  acres  grapes,  other 
fruit;  modern  house,  new  barn;  very  reason¬ 
able.  Write  JOHN  BRINKMAN,  Westfield, 
N.  Y. 


261  ACRES  in  high  state  of  cultivation;  ideal 
tractor  farm;  will  keep  100  cows;  2  houses, 
9  barns.  E.  A.  HOWARD,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  dairy  and  sheep  farm  for  sale  in  New 
York  State,  80  miles  from  New  York  City; 
75  acres  hay  and  grain  land,  large  woodlot, 
abundant  pasture;  price  $10,000,  including 
stock  and  implements;  terms.  ADVERTISER 
3754,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  to  rent  for  term  of  years;  one 
mile  south  of  Sharon,  Conn.,  400  acres,  in 
good  cultivation  and  pasture;  modern  barn 
equipped  for  first-class  dairy,  accommodates  50 
cows,  metal  stanchions,  cement  floor,  running 
■water  and  electricity;  cooling  room,  ice  house, 
barn  for  horses  and  auto  truck  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated;  good  nine-room  dwelling.  Apply 
CHARLES  W.  HOOPER,  Sharon,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  two  60-lb.  cans,  $11; 

sample,  15c;  no  better  honey  produced.  AR¬ 
THUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


FINE  extracted  honey:  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  reduction  on  Wylie’s  home-cured  hams, 
35c  per  lb. ;  bacon,  35c  per  lb. ;  sausage,  in 
5-lb.  bags,  30c  per  lb.,  parcel  post  C.O.D.,  pre¬ 
paid.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.;  buckwheat, 
$5.40,  not  prepaid:  10-lb.  pails,  granulated, 
$2  postpaid:  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus.  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10: 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  clover, 
$6.60  here.  KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Yi 


PURE  honey,  postpaid  third  zone:  Clover,  10 
lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat,  $1.65;  here,  60-lb.  can 
clover,  $6.58;  buckwheat.  $5.38;  complete  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  dark  amber  blend,  5-lb.  pail,  90 
cts. ;  2  pails,  $1.75;  4  pails,  $3.40;  12  pails, 
$8.50,  postage  prepaid  into  third  zone.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


DEPEW’S  HONEY— Very  fine  quality  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2,  prepaid.  L.  A.  DE¬ 
PEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Telephone  poles.  Inquire  of 

FRANK  SHEAR,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 


BEES  wanted — Must  be  cheap.  ADVERTISER 
3662,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — About  100  colonies  New  Jersey 
State  inspected  Italian  bees,  best  stock  pro¬ 
curable;  standard  ten-frame  equipment;  at  $8 
per  colony.  LLOYD  W.  SMITH,  56  William 
St.,  New  York  City. 


INCUBATORS — Prairie  State,  390-egg  size,  $35; 

crated,  f.o.b.  BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH, 
Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  none  better,  $2.50 
gallon;  satisfaction  assured.  OSCAR  RILEY, 
Franklin,  Vt. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c;  red  rickory,  40c;  postpaid;  give  length, 
singe  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
shellbark  hickory,  15c.  CHAS.  RICKARD,  R. 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  quality  clover  or  amber  honey,  5-lb. 

pail,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75, 
delivered  third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  good  country  home  for  orphaned 
boy  of  10;  good  school  facilities;  boy  to  be 
accepted  as  own  child;  no  money  available  for 
board;  home  also  needed  for  12-year-old  girl. 
Write  to  MRS.  DAVID  HOUSTON,  105  East 
22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


FINEST  white  clover  extracted  honey;  60-lb. 

can,  $7.75,  postpaid  to  third  zone.  NOAH 
BORDNER,  Colgate,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — At  bargain  prices  Nateo  tile  silo,  38 
Jamesway  stall  and  bull  pen,  feed  truck,  com¬ 
plete  ventilating  system;  write  for  jmrticulars. 
CUMMING,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  carefully  inspected  and  packed: 

5  lbs.  clover,  $1;  5  lbs.  buckwheat,  85c,  jjost- 
paid  to  third  zone.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois, 
N.  Y. 


BOARD  in  comfortable  country  home  offered 
elderly  gentleman,  or  man  and  wife;  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences,  good  food;  located  on  highway, 
bus  service  to  Trenton  and  shore  resorts.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3734,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINEST  quality  extracted  clover  honey:  5-lb. 

pail,  $1.15;  two  pails,  $2.15,  postpaid,  insured. 
W.  H.  DUNHAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 


WANTED — Old  colored  prints  in  frames,  oil 
painted  portraits,  etc.;  write  and  tell  me 
what  you  have.  R.  E.  NUESE,  329  W.  82d  St., 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Empire  milking  machine,  good  con¬ 
dition.  F.  GIDDINGS,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


CYPHERS  incubator,  220-egg,  always  satisfac¬ 
tory;  $10.  E.  B.  PALEN,  Rockland,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR  sale,  Blue  Hen  hot-water,  2,400- 
egg,  automatic  turner;  Cyphers,  240,  hot  air; 
model  150.  hot  '  air,  unknown  make,  500-egg: 
300-cliick  Prairie  State  coal  brooder,  EVANDER 
W.  BATES,  Rome,  N,  Y. 
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Hudson  Valley  Notes 

This  has  been  the  mildest  Winter 
the  Hudson  Valley  has  known  in  many 
years.  The  coldest  weather  of  the  year 
was  during  the  last  week  in  February, 
when  the  thermometer  went  to  five  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  in  places.  The  open 
weather  of  the  Winter  has  been  very 
hard  on  crops  such  as  strawberries  and 
spinach.  The  former  wherever  the 
crowns  have  not  been  covered  -with  a 
heavy  mulch  have  been  pulled  from  the 
ground  and  the  roots  broken  so  that 
(lie  yield  of  this  important  Hudson 
Valley  crop  undoubtedly  will  be  short¬ 
ened.  Spinach  growers  have  been  bad¬ 
ly  hurt,  as  due  to  the  lack  of  snow 
covering  practically  all  of  the  leaves 
have  been  blackened  and  killed,  with 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the 
changeable  weather. 

Peach  growers  believe  that  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  their  danger  of  loss  from 
Winter  is  past,  and  look  for  a  splendid 
crop  next  Fall.  Of  course  not  all  the 
danger  is  past,  as  occasionally  a  heavy 
late  frost  at  blossoming  time  in  the 
Spring  kills  the  blossoms. 

Many  apple  trees  of  newly  set  or¬ 
chards  have  been  girdled  by  mice 
which  worked  overtime  during  the 
short  period  that  a  heavy  snowfall 
lasted,  which  was  only  about  two 
weeks  in  duration.  The  continued  mild 
weather  with  the  accompanying  bare 
ground  lulled  the  growers  into  a  false 
sense  of  security,  so  that  for  the  most 
part  they  did  not  protect  the  tree 
trunks  with  wire  netting  as  they  had 
done  in  the  past.  For  this  neglect  they 
have  paid  dearly,  as  some  newly  set 
orchards  are  a  total  loss.  There  are 
several  muck  swamps  in  this  vicinity 
from  which  each  Winter  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  swamp  maple  cord  wood  are  cut. 
There  has  been  no  cutting  this  Winter, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the 
swamps  has  not  frozen  hard  enough 
to  support  the  woodchoppers,  not  to 
mention  teams  or  auto  trucks. 

Our  apple  growers  are  happy  because 
of  high  prices.  Cabbage  growers  the 
reverse.  c.  o.  warford. 


Farm  Help  for  the  Summer 
From  State  Institute 

Director  H.  B.  Knapp,  of  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  at 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  announces  that  35 
students  from  that  institution  are 
available  for  places  on  farms  April  15 
to  September  25. 

These  students  vary  in  age  from  16 
to  24  years,  the  average  age  being  IS 
to  20,  and  all  have  had  farm  experi¬ 
ence.  Some  desire  places  on  poultry 
and  fruit  farms,  others  on  general, 
dairy  and  truck  farms. 

The  Institute  wishes  to  place  these 
students  in  good  homes  with  successful 
farmers  who  will  take  an  interest  in 
them,  and  where  they  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  variety  of  work,  and  to 
learn  right  methods  and  practices. 
Students  will  expect  prevailing  wages 
in  the  community  for  men  of  their  farm 
experience  and  ability. 

Farmers  in  the  past  have  been  well 
satisfied  with  help  sent  out  from  the 
Institute,  and  some  men  depend  each 
year  on  labor  for  the  growing  season 
from  this  source.  Applications  should 
be  made  direct  to  the  -Institute  at  once, 
since  students  are  already  being  placed. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Joel  F.  Webb,  self 
styled  general  counsel  for  the  “Edwards 
Heirs  Corporation,”  made  up  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  has  been  convicted  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud 
and  has  received  a  suspended  sentence  of 
three  years  in  the  Atlanta  Federal  Peni¬ 
tentiary.  He  was  accused  of  fraudulently 
soliciting  retainer  and  genealogy  fees  from 
alleged  heirs  to  valuable  real  estate  in 
New  York  City.  Self-styled  heirs  of 
Robert  Edwards,  pre-revolutionary  sea 
captain,  who  is  alleged  to  have  held  prop¬ 
erty  in  lower  Manhattan,  where  Trinity 
Church  stands,  for  years  have  fought  in 
vain  in  the  courts  to  share  in  the  Trinity 
property,  valued  at  present  at  more  than 
*13,000,000.  Captain  Edwards  is  said  to 
have  held  77  acres  by  grant  from  King 


George  III  although  the  Trinity  Church 
Corporation,  chartered  in  1697,  maintains 
its  title  to  its  land  dates  from  a  grant 
by  Queen  Anne  in  1705.  This  title,  said 
the  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Caleb  R.  Stet¬ 
son,  in  one  of  his  annual  reports,  has  been 
“held  conclusive  in  every  court.”  Heirs 
of  a  Robert  Macomber  in  Omaha,  Neb., 
in  1923  claimed  $675,000,000  was  due 
them  for  Macomber’s  interest  in  the  prop¬ 
erty;  early  in  1925  Wesley  J.  Edwards 
of  Guilford  County,  N.  C.,  and  Arthur  J. 
Edwards  of  Los  Angeles,  claiming  to  be 
heirs  of  Captain  Edwards,  sought  title  to 
the  property,  and  four  persons  in  Calgary, 
Alberta,  a  few  months  later  claimed  a 
share. 

Eight  days  adrift  on  ice  floes  off  the 
Labrador  coast  followed  by  four  days 
overland  traveling  with  raw  walrus  for 
food,  was  the  account  which  came  over 
the  air  March  3  of  the  escape  of  two 
Canadian  airmen  and  an  Eskimo  who 
were  listed  as  missing  after  their  plane 
came  down  on  an  ice  floe  on  Feb.  17. 
After  making  a  forced  landing  on  an  At¬ 
lantic  ice  floe  60  miles  off  the  coast,  fly¬ 
ing  officer  A.  A.  Lewis,  flight  sergeant 
N.  C.  Terx’y  and  the  Eskimo,  “Bobby,” 
traveled  eastward  for  one  day  through 


heavy  weather.  Visibility  cleared  and 
they  found  themselves  heading  toward  the 
open  sea  across  the  floe.  The  clearing- 
sky  showed  the  coast  of  Ungava  behind 
instead  of  before  them.  Using  the  in¬ 
flated  air  raft  they  paddled  from  floe  to 
floe.  For  seven  days  they  were  literally 
at  sea  with  emergency  rations  running 
so  low  some  having  been  lost,  that  they 
had  to  depend  upon  the  Eskimo’s  marks¬ 
manship  with  an  emergency  kit  rifle  for 
walrus  food,  which  was  eaten  raw.  The 
air  raft  was  lost  in  the  course  of  the 
struggle  to  reach  land.  Eventually  the 
Labrador  coast  was  reached  near  Kamak- 
torvik,  which  on  the  map  appears  to  be 
40  to  50  miles  from  the  base  over  moun¬ 
tainous  country.  For  the  last  four  days 
an  Eskimo  hunter  whom  they  met  acted 
as  guide  and  brought  them  to  Burwell, 
after  two  weeks  of  harrowing  experience 
and  exposure. 

A  tire,  starting  on  the  lower  floors  of 
the  five-story  residence  at  334  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York  City,  occupied  by  Dr. 
R.  J.  Forhan,  did  more  than  $200,000 
damage  early  March  3  to  paintings, 
tapestries  and  furnishings. 

“Spider”  Burns,  27  years  old,  of  St. 
Louis,  aerial  stunt  performer,  was  killed 
March  3  at  Greenwood,  Miss.,  when  his 
parachute  failed  to  open  after  he  had 
leaped  from  an  airplane  at  a  height  of 
1,400  feet.  Several  thousand  spectators 
saw  the  accident.  The  plane  was  piloted 
by  Jess  Windham,  of  Memphis.  Burns 
was  a  full  blooded  Cherokee  Indian. 

With  the  finding  March  3  of  a  rudder 
and  stabilizer,  four  miles  south  of  Cape 
Charles,  the  fate  of  the  amphibian  plane 
in  which  Commander  T.  G.  Ellyson,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Commander  Hugo  Schmidt  and 
Lieutenant  Roger  Ransehousen  left  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  for  Annapolis  Feb.  26,  was 
definitely  identified  by  naval  officials  of 
the  Hampton  Roads  Naval  Base  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  part  of  the  missing-  plane.  The 
bodies  of  the  missing  officers,  who  were 
flying  to  the  sick-bed  of  Commander  Elly- 


son’s  daughter,  are  supposed  to  be  some¬ 
where  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Charles, 
perhaps  buried  in  shallow  water  in  one 
of  the  many  creeks  and  inlets  that  branch 
off  from  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Five  men  were  killed  at  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  March  4,  when  they  “took  a  chance” 
in  a  home-made  experimental  monoplane 
which  the  City  Air  Control  Board  had 
declared  not  airworthy.  The  pilot  and 
builder,  AY.  E.  Bird  of  Point  Loma,  had 
been  refused  a  license  because  of  inexperi¬ 
ence.  He  and  his  four  passengers,  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  local  airport,  nose  dived 
300  feet  to  the  earth  while  flying  to  a 
landing.  Witnesses  said  Bird  apparently 
swung  away  to  give  room  to  a  big  Mad¬ 
dux  air  liner  which  was  also  landing 
and  had  the  right  of  way.  Bird’s  plane 
tipped  forward  and  landed  nose  first,  the 
men  being  thrown  against  the  engine, 
which  telescoped  through  the  framework. 
All  but  one  of  the  men  were  dead  when 
picked  up  and  the  other  died  without  re¬ 
gaining  consciousness.  The  passengers 
had  been  warned  against  flying  in  Bird’s 
plane  by  attaches  of  the  airport,  but  said 
they  would  “take  a  chance.” 

A  Duluth,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic 
passenger  train  bound  from  Duluth  to 


Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  snowbound  in  a 
blizzard  near  Strongs,  60  miles  west  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  March  4,  and  a 
Soo  Line  passenger  train  from  Chicago 
and  Minneapolis  was  in  a  similar  pre¬ 
dicament  at  Record.  Foot  paths  were 
cleared  and  food  taken  to  the  SO  pas¬ 
sengers. 

Fire  believed  to  have  been  caused  by 
spontaneous  combustion  in  the  coal  bin  of 
Grace  English  Lutheran  Church  at  Dun¬ 
kirk,  N.  Y.,  March  4,  destroyed  the  pipe 
organ  and  damaged  the  interior  of  the 
building.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $35,000. 

Hope  of  restoring  an  early  peace  in  the 
Pittston,  Pa.,  district  of  the  anthracite 
region,  where  a  feud  between  rival 
groups  in  the  miners’  union  has  resulted 
in  four  murders  and  numerous  bomb  out¬ 
rages  the  last  few  months,  faded  out 
March  5  when  1,200  miners  at  a  meeting- 
in  a  Pittston  hall  that  was  under  a  heavy 
State  and  city  police  guard  flatly  rejected 
the  peace  proposal  framed  at  a  conference 
of  union  chiefs  and  coal  operators.  Re¬ 
jection  of  the  program  shocked  the  dis¬ 
trict  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers  axxd  Major  W.  W.  Inglish,  Chairman 
of  the  Anthracite  Conciliatioix  Board,  and 
was  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  idle 
xxien  at  the  No.  6  Colliei’y,  Pittston,  are 
determined  not  to  return  to  their  jobs 
until  the  contract  system  of  mining  is 
eliminated.  Under  this  system  the  mining 
is  farixied  out  to  contractors,  each  of 
Whom  hires  his  own  miners,  so  that  the 
men  do  not  work  directly  for  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Because  several  hundred  motorists  have 
refused  to  make  payments  for  damages 
done  by  their  cai-s  to  bridges  and  State 
properties  through  collisions,  the  New 
Jersey  State  Highway  Commission  has 
decided  upon  drastic  action  by  threaten¬ 
ing  to  take  them  into  courts.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Fi*ed  Devoe  assigned 
to  the  Highway  Department,  was  in¬ 
structed  March  6  to  bring  suits  against 
seven  automobile  owners  who  have  xxot 


yet  paid  for  damages  caused  by  their  car 
to  State  property. 

Miss  Rebecca  Gi-echt,  New  York  City 
milliner,  who  has  been  addressing  “radi¬ 
cal”  meetings  throughout  the  stiflke  zone 
in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  bituminous 
coalfields,  was  formally  charged  with  sedi¬ 
tion  in  an  information  made  March  6  be¬ 
fore  Justice  of  the  Peace  J.  A.  McKnight 
of  Sousston  by  Sergt.  William  Jones  of 
the  State  police.  She  was  taken  into 
custody  while  addressing  an  audience  of 
800  at  Burgettstown.  Miss  Grecht  is 
said  to  attack  constituted  authority  in 
her  bitter  speeches. 

Unable  to  get  bail  in  $1,000  each. 
Powers  Hapgood  of  New  York,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  and  his  wife  the  former  Mary 
Donovan,  were  still  in  the  Luzerne  Coun¬ 
ty  Prison  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  They  face 
trial  on  charges  of  inciting  to  riot  and 
disorderly  conduct. 

W  ASHINGTON. — Senator  Jones  (R., 
Wash.),  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Commerce,  introduced  Feb.  29 
the  flood  relief  bill  agreed  upon  in  com¬ 
mittee.  The  Federal  govexmment  is  to 
pxit  xxp  $325,000,000  and  local  interests 
Avill  provide  levee  rights  of  way  and  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  constructing  levees. 
The  Jadwin  report  and  plan,  so  far  as 
engineers’  featui’es  are  concerned,  are  ap¬ 
proved.  A  commission  of  three,  composed 
of  the  chief  of  the  engineers  of  the  army, 
the  President  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission  and  a  civil  engineer  to  be 
named  by  the  President,  will  study  the 
economic  phase  of  the  two  plans — that 
offered  by  the  army  engineers,  headed  by 
Major  Gen.  Jadwin,  and  that  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  and  select 
the  best  points  for  a  compromise  plan. 

Trustees  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foun¬ 
dation  have  voted  unanimously  to  give 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Award  to  Col. 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  who,  by  his  flights 
to  France  and  to  Central  and  South 
America,  has  “contributed  to  the_  cause  of 
international  friendship  and  has  bi’ought 
a  new  and  better  spirit  into  the  relations 
ot  the  United  States  with  its  Latin- 
Amerxcan.  neighbors.”  The  award  will 
consist  _of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Medal 
and  $25,000.  It  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  Foundation  to  make  its  award  each 
year  on  Woodrow  Wilson’s  birthday,  Dec. 
28,  but  the  trustees  have  decided  to  make 
an  exception  in  the  present  instance. 
Without  a  dissenting  voice,  the  House 
y,,  Jr,  v,°^e<:l  awai*d  a  gold  medal  to 
Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh.  The  measure 
asks  a  $1,500  apportion  for  the  medal 
and  authority  for  the  coinage  and  sale 
ot  bronze  duplicates. 

“Agricultural  Day,”  as  the  latest  of 
the  list  of  days  for  special  observance, 
would  be  the  first  Thursday  in  October 
by  a  Senate  resolution  adopted  March  2. 
Senator  Capper  ( R.,  Kan. )  sponsored 
the  measure,  which  says  “Agricultural 
Day  is.  “to  encourage  considei’ation  of 
the.  basic  relationship  of  fanning  and 
agriculture  to  the  well-being  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation.” 

The  Kelly  bill,  authorizing  a  reduction 
ot  the  air  mail  postage  rate  and  extending 
air  mail  route  contracts,  was  passed 
March  5  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the 
Senate.  The  air  mail  postage  rate  under 
the  measure  would  be  reduced  from  10 
cents  a  half  oixnce  to  a  5  cents  an  ounce. 
Earlier  in  the  day  the  measure  had  been 
objected  to  by  Representative  La  Guardia 
(R.,  N.  Y. ),  althoxigli  Representative 
Kelly  (R.,  Pa.)  its  author,  said  it  was 
approved  by  Col.  Lindbergh. 

AVIATION. — The  navy  dirigible  Los 
Angeles  arrived  home  March  2  from  her 
5,000-mile  cruise  to  Panama  and  back. 
The  trip  from  the  Gulf  of  Guacanayabo, 
Cuba,  required  nearly  37  hours  and  aside 
from  adverse  winds  was  uneventful.  Her 
return  completes  one  of  the  longest  ei-uises 
the  big  dirigible  has  ever  made.  She  left 
Lakehurst  Feb.  26  aixd  made  Finance 
Field,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  in  40  hours 
on  a  non-stop  flight. 

Sikorsky  airplane  license  NX-1282  was 
cancelled  by  the  Commerce  Department 
March  2  with  the  footnote :  “Passengers 
and  plane  lost  at  sea.”  The  NX-1282 
was  the  amphibian  plane  The  Dawn 
which  left  Long  Island  for  Newfound¬ 
land  on  Dec.  23,  carrying  Mrs.  Frances 
Wilson  Grayson,  its  owner;  Oskar  Om- 
dal,  pilot ;  Brice  Goldsboi’ough,  naviga¬ 
tor,  and  Fred  Koehlei*,  mechanic.  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  plane  were  never  seen  again. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — A  committee 
of  nine  men  was  recently  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Potato  Association,  Charles  B.  Probasco, 
to  woi-k  for  the  improvement  of  the  po¬ 
tato  industry  by  .  encouraging  the  more 
general  xise  of  shipping  point  inspection 
and  improved  methods  of  marketing  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  plan  followed  the  visit  to 
the  Department  of  Agricultui-e  of  a  dele¬ 
gation  from  the  Middlesex  County  Board 
of  Agriculture  on  Januai-y  25  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  advisability  of 
an  effort  to  secure  mandatory  legislation 
requiring  compulsory  Federal-State  in¬ 
spection  for  all  New  Jersey  shipments 
of  potatoes.  The  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  were  discussed,  and  a  later 
meeting  was  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  New  Jei’sey  Federatioxx  of  County 
Boards  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Po¬ 
tato  Improvement  Committee.  It  was 
decided  that  compulsory  inspection  woxxld 
not  be  advisable  at  the  px-eseixt  time,  and 
the  appointment  of  the  committee  to  urge 
voluntary  inspection  followed. 


A  Chicago  woman’s  work  ;  a  suit  of  pajamas  made  from  grain  sacks.  The 
garments  were  presented  to  President  Coolidge,  as  a  testimonial  to  his 
efforts  for  efficient  economy.  The  material  was  so  exxt  as  to  avoid  joining. 
Photograph  supplied  by  Marcelle  Laval,  of  the  Chicago  Household  Science 

Institute. 
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Good  Stock 
Good  Housing 
Good  Balanced 
Ration 
and  Cleanliness 
ARE  NOT  ENOUGH! 


H**  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

Various  Poultry  Matters 


For  poultry  profits, something  more 
must  be  added.  That  "something 
more”  is  Pilot  Brand  Oyster  Shell- 
Flake.  More  than  98%  pure  Cal¬ 
cium  Carbonate  eggshell  material 
that  every  hen  must  have  to  pro¬ 
duce  beyond  a  losing  lay.  Your 
best  efforts,  and  your  profits,  too, 
are  lost  without  Pilot  Brand  egg¬ 
shell  material  for  your  hens. 

Meatier,  stronger- 
boned  fowls  also  result 
when  Pilot  Brand 


PILOT 

BKAND 

OYSTER  SHELL- 
FLAKE 


is  kept  before  them  all  the  time. 

To  find  out  how  inexpensive  Pilot 
Brand  really  is,  just  figure  an  in¬ 
creased  egg  output  of  30  eggs  a 
year  per  hen  against  a  cost  of  3c 
per  hen! 

Profitable  when  fed  to  baby  chicks, 
too,  because  it  helps  to  bring  them 
to  a  healthy  maturity. 

limped  and  triple  screened 

Packed  in  adult  and 
chick  size. 


fOR  POULTRY 

Sold  Everywhere 

OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

One  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES 


For  four  successive  years  our  stock  has  been  inspected  and  passed  by  au¬ 
thorized  state  inspectors.  These  Tour  Years  of  Illinois  State  Accrediting 
Makes  a  big  difference.  The  good  effects  of  this  rigid  selection  has  been 
multiplied  in  our  breeding  work  each  year. 

NOTE  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

50  100  300  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns  . $6.00  $11.00  $31.50  $52.50  $100.00 

Buff  Leghorns  &  Anconas  .  7.00 

Barred  Bocks  &  S.  C.  Beds  . 

B.  C.  Beds,  Wh.  &  Buff  Bocks,  Blk.  Min,. 

Buff  &  Wh.  Orp.,  Wh.  Wyan,,  Wh.  Min . 

Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Minorcas  .  9.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 10.50 

Assorted  $11  per  100.  Heavies  $13. 

We  guarantee  100%  live  arrival.  Where  can  you  buy  greater  values  in  accredited  chicks.  Our  new 
catalog  is  free.  Get  it  today  and  learn  all  about  these  chicks.  You  will  like  them  and  like  the 
low  price  for  which  you  can  get  them.  Bef . :  First  Nat’l  Bank.  Member  International  Baby  Chick 
Association.  COEN  BELT  HATCHEBIES,  D.  K.  Both  &  Sons,  Owners,  Box  69,  Gibson  City,  Ill. 


7.00 

13.00 

38,50 

62.50 

120.00 

7.75 

14.50 

43.00 

70.00 

135.00 

8.00 

15.00 

44.50 

72.50 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.50 

77.50 

150.00 

9.50 

18.00 

53.50 

87.50 

170.00 

10.50 

20.00 

69.50 

97.50 

190.00 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  SO  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes...$4.50  SB.50  $16.00  $77.50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  07.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5  00  9.00  42.50  80 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100£  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  booklet  free. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 

STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Itle  Hatches  April  9-16-2S-80. 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  254-312  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy 
and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  at  SI  6  per  100,  S47 
per  300,  S77  per  500,  SI  50  per  1000.  10* 
books  order.  Free  circular. 

LEONARD  F.  STUICKLEU,  Box  It,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 
Free  Range  Stock. 

Write  for  prices.  Prompt  Live  Delivery. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 

WH,  D.  SCOTT,  Prop.  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns.. 

Barred  Rocks . . . . 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50 

Light  Mixed .  8. 75 

He  less  in  600  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  Full  count.  100* 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


25 

60 

100 

$8.50 

96.50 

912.00 

4.00 

7.60 

14.00 

4.85 

8.00 

15.00 

8.50 

6.50 

18.00 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

WILL  SHIP  C-  O.  D.  1 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*  S.  C.  R.  I.  Owen’s  Reds 
S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Heavy  Mixed 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  Light  Mixed 

9c  AND  UP 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery. 

P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop.,  United  Phone,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks... 


25 

50 

100 

$3.75 

$6.50 

$12.00 

4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

3.00 

5.50 

9.00 

Bank  reference.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  600  and  1000  lots.  Circular  free. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  PER  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Recks..  14,00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  14.00 

Light  Mixed,  $9;  Heavy .  11.00 

Special  prices  on  600  or  1000  lots.  100*, 
prepaid  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM .Millerstowii.  Pa,  R.  F.  0.  No.  3 
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BAB  Y  CHICKS 


25 

59 

100 

500 

1000 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns.. .. 

$8.76 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

8.  C.  Black  Minorcas.. 

4.60 

7.60 

14.00 

67.50 

ISO 

8.  C.  White  Rocks.... 

4.50 

7.50 

14.00 

67.60 

180 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks... 

4.50 

7.60 

14.00 

67.50 

180 

Mixed . 

B.00 

4.75 

e.oo 

42.60 

60 

100*  live  arrival  guaranteed— Postpaid. 

FDGEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  A-  IIATCnERY 
Arthur  L,  Komig,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25 

S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $3.50 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  4.00 
S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  •  4.00 
S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain  6  00  10  50 
Assarted  Chicks  •  -  -  3  00  5.00 

100*  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


50 

lOO 

500 

lOOO 

$6.50 

$12 

$57.50 

$110 

7.50 

14 

62  50 

130 

7.50 

14 

62.50 

130 

10  50 

20 

95  00 

5.00 

9 

42.50 

80 

TANCRED  CHICKS 


LEGHORN 


from  Pennsylvania — State 
Certified,  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhea  “FREE”  'flocks. 
Only  207-262  Egg  Pedigreed  Males  used.  Hatching  Eggs. 
Ten-Week  Old  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Free  booklet. 
NORTH  PODLIUY  FARM  Box  K  MoALISTEKVILLB,  1*4. 


In  buying  an  incubator  which  is  the 
best  to  buy,  one  that  is  heated  by  hot 
water  or  one  that  is  heated  by  hot  air, 
and  why?  Has  beet  pulp  good  food 
value  for  feeding  to  hens  and  will  it 
take  the  place  of  other  green  foods? 
Are  soaked  oats  good  feed  for  hens  and 
will  they  take  the  place  of  other  green 
foods?  Should  silage  be  fed  to  hens 
and  is  it  of  any  value  for  feeding?  n.  c. 

Both  types  of  incubators  are  entirely 
satisfactory,  neither  one  can  be  said  to 
be  the  best.  In  small-sized  machines, 
my  preference  is  for  the  hot-air  type, 
but  it  is  more  important  that  a  stand¬ 
ard  make  of  known  excellence  be  pur¬ 
chased  than  that  the  choice  be  made 
solely  upon  the  kind  of  heat  used. 

Beet  pulp  is  not  “green  food,”  that 
is,  not  a  green  leafy  vegetable  like 
clover  or  cabbage,  but  it  may  be  fed  as 
a  vegetable  food  if  the  fowls  like  it.  It 
is  not  very  palatable,  even  when  soaked 
or  steamed.  Neither  are  soaked  oats 
green  food,  though  they  are  when 
sprouted.  Soaked  oats  are  more  readi¬ 
ly  eaten  than  when  dry  and  may  well 
be  fed  in  that  way.  It  is  a  question 
whether  it  pays  to  sprout  oats  when 
they  may  be  fed  after  soaking  in  hot 
water  over  night. 

The  preparation  of  ensilage  for  poul¬ 
try  feeding  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
much  headway,  even  on  large  plants. 
It  has,  of  course,  to  be  made  in  large 
quantity  and  fed  in  considerable 
amount  daily  in  order  to  be  kept  from 
spoiling.  I  should  consider  good  silage 
of  value  in  poultry  feeding  if  given  in 
reasonable  quantity  and  the  hens  al¬ 
lowed  to  eat  such  parts  as  they  like. 

M.  B.  D. 


Soft  Bones  in  Poultry 

Would  like  you  to  explain  the  cause 
of  crooked  breastbones  in  turkeys. 

Vermont.  o.  l. 

Softness  of  bones,  leading  to  malfor¬ 
mation,  is  due  to  the  disease  called 
rickets.  It  is  most  often  seen  in  the 
long  bones  of  the  legs  but  any  bones 
subjected  to  pressure  may  become  mis¬ 
shapen  if  rickets  prevents  their  harden¬ 
ing  into  the  ordinary  firm  structure  of 
the  skeleton.  The  commonly  seen  leg 
weakness  of  little  chicks  that  are  con¬ 
fined  indoors  out  of  the  sun  is  due  to 
this  condition  and  is  prevented  or  over¬ 
come  by  feeding  a  small  proportion  of 
cod-liver  oil  in  the  ration.  Turkeys  are 
less  often  affected  as  they  are  usually 
reared  out  of  doors  later  in  the  season 
when  the  full  benefit  of  outdoor  sun¬ 
shine  and  green  stuff  may  be  had. 

Outdoor  sunshine  prevents  rickets 
through  its  ultra-violet  rays,  the  action 
of  which  upon  the  growing  body  is  to 
enable  the  bones  to  take  up  and  utilize 
the  mineral  salts  in  the  food  needed  by 
them  to  give  them  strength.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  passage  of  the  sun’s  rays 
through  window  glass  deprives  them 
of  this  factor  in  their  influence  upon 
growth  and  early-hatched  birds  that 
must  be  kept  behind  windows  for 
warmth  must  be  supplied  in  some  other 
way.  The  lack  is  most  easily  met  by 
adding  from  one  to  two  per  cent  of 
cod-liver  oil  to  the  ration.  When  a 
mash  is  fed  in  considerable  quantity, 
from  one  to  two  pints  of  the  oil  is 
added  to  each  100  lbs.  of  mash.  When 
only  a  few  birds  are  to  be  fed,  one  per 
cent  of  the  mash  or  grain  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  equal  two  and  one  half  table¬ 
spoons  of  oil  to  8  lbs.  of  the  whole  or 
ground  grain.  Two  per  cent  would,  of 
course,  be  twice  that  quantity  of  oil. 
As  the  oil  is  simply  a  food,  a  little 
more  or  less  will  do  no  harm. 

ir.  b.  d. 


Making  Corn  Marker 

Would  you  give  me  some  details  as 
how  to  make  a  suitable  marker  for 
corn?  One  that  is  strong  but  light. 
Connecticut.  d.  h. 
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Facts  Worth  Looking 
Into  When  Buying 
Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 

1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

2  Wejare  financially  responsible. 

3  Eggs  Set  in  our  Incubators  are 


laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

4  Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production 
have  been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years, 
g  Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high  . 

records  used  in  our  breeding  pens, 
g  The  chicks  you  buy  from  ub  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 
7  Our  feeding  and  management  pro¬ 
gram  free  to  all  purchaser*  of  Chicks, 
fi  We  pay  delivery  charges  and 
guarantee  100*  satisfactory  arrival. 

9  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  de¬ 
livery  on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

40  °ur  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 
This  is  your  protection. 

Write  for  prices  on  8  week  old  Pullets 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  x'iTfig&t 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Insure  Your  Profits 

With  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

CHICKS 

Bred  from  thousands  of  officially  banded 
breeding  hens  with  long  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestry. 

$12.00  Per  100  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
dqttes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection.  100*  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


BABY  CHICKS 

That  LIVE  and  GROW 

From  Delaware’s  choice  flocks.  All  breeding  flocks 
under  personal  supervision  of  FRANK  VADAK1N, 
former  Superintendent  of  Public  Ledger-North 
American  Egg  Laying  Contest  for  nine  years. 

Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns 

Write  for  Circular 

LINCOLN  HATCHERIES 

Phone  Milford  1 90-R-22 

Lincoln  City,  Del.  Milford,  Del. 


Snnshine  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  *12-100 
Barred  P.  Rocks  14-100 

White  Wyandottes  15-100 

R.  I.  Reds  15-100 

Heavy  mixed  *12,  Light  10-100 
%  cent  less  on  500  lots, 

1  cent  less  on  1000  lots. 
Postpaid  to  your  door,  100£  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  Remit  10*  with  order, 
balance  10  days  before  shipment. 

Sunshine  Hatchery  Dalmatia,  Pa. 


BLOOD-TESTED 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  CHICKS 

16,000  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested,  culled 
for  high  egg  production  and  are  regu¬ 
larly  inspected. Prices  reasonable.  W rite 
for  catalog  stating  number  you  desire. 

MASSANUTTEH  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  3311,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Butler  GOLD  CROWN  Chicks 


C.  O.  D.  Order  Chicks  from  our  Indiana  quali¬ 
fied  Hatchery  and  pay  when  you  see  them. 
Directions  for  care  with  each  shipment.  100* 

_  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Blood  lines  from 

such  breeders  as  Fishel,  Parks,  Tancred,  O.  A.  C.  Martin, 
Owen,  etc.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  12c;  Bd.&Wh. Rocks,  14c; 
8.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  14c;  Wh.  Wyan.,  I4c;  Buff  Orps.  15c; 
Heavy  asst.,  lie.  Lots  less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  500 
lotB,  deduct  per  chick.  1000  lots,  deduct  lc  per  chick. 
Write  for  free  literature 

Butler  Chick  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm,  Box  B,  Butler,  Ind. 


Chicks'#  Quality 


r 


"None  Better  Quality’’  Chick* 
are  famous  .for  their  size,  vigor 
and  strength.  Officially  culled  for 
color  and  high  egg  production. 
White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes ,  Barred  Rooks, 

_ _ R. I.  Reas,  Black  Giants.  100  per 

cent  live  delivery  guaranteed,  postage  prepaid.  Low  prices. 
Write  for  circular  at  once. 


**  BoxT208 


SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 


Ridgely,  Maryland 


so 

100 

400 

$6  50 

$12.00 

$46  00 

3  7. BO 

14.00 

54  OO 

.  8.00 

15.00 

58.00 

.  8.00 

15.00 

68  00 

.  8.BO 

16.00 

62.00 

12.50 

S4.00 

94.00 

18  00 

50.00 

60,000  Weekly.  Prepaid.  100*  Live  Delivery  Guar¬ 
anteed.  All  flocks  culled. 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorus..$6.50 
Wh.  and  Barred  Rocks.  B.  Minorcas  7.50 
Buff  Orpingtons  and  Buff  Rocks.. . 

R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 

Buff  Minorcas .  8.60 

Black  Giants  and  Light  Brahmas. 

Anconas. .  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  512  per  100.  Odds  and  Ends,  59  per  lOO 
Pekin  Ducks,  $30  per  lOO.  Catalog  in  Colors  Free. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  32  BUCYRUS  OHIO 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

We  offer  some  Rock  Chicks  from  Pennsylvania  State 
Sealed  Leg  Banded— Certified. 

„  „  „  ,  „  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  SO  lOO 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $8.75  $7.25  $14.00 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns...  8.85  6.85  18.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.60  4.75  9.00 

We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100*  good,  strong 
chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  600  and  1000  lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  &HATCHERY, 
J.  W.  Amig  &  8on,  Props..  Star  Route,  Richfield.  Pa. 


FREE  POULTRY  BOOK 


Concretely  written,  attractively  illus¬ 
trated,  and  intensely  interesting.  Most 
valuable  catalog  that  we  have  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  Virtually  filled  with  cashable  ideas  on 
brooding,  feeding  and  poultry  management.  De¬ 
scribes  our  chicks  and  a  service  to  you  built  upon 
14  years  of  aggressive  effort.  Your  copy  mailed 
FREE  immediately  upon  request.  Write  for  it. 
Fairfield  Hatchery,  Lock  Box  509,  Lancaster,  O. 

pjlDV  fXUlAlfBR.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
DHDI  vnlVIW  Pure  bred,  healthy,  productive  stock. 

MEIER  PINEKNOLL  HUM.  Noxou  Uaad,  Poughkeepsie,  N,  ¥. 
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Last  Call  on 
10%  Discount 


for  March  and  April  Delivery 


You  Can  Save  Money 
By  Acting  at  Once 

We  wish  to  thank  the  hundreds  of 
Rural  New-Yorker  readers  who  have 
already  responded  to  our  offer  to  dis¬ 
count  10%  from  our  standard  pub¬ 
lished  prices.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  yet  acted,  we  are  extend¬ 
ing  this  offer  until  April  1st.  You 
might  just  as  well  isave  this  money. 
Send  your  oi’der  today  with  remittance 
in  full  and  mention  this  advertisement. 

Deduct  10%  from 
These  Prices 

March  Delivery 
Breeds  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns  . $8.50  $16.00  $75.00 

Brown  Leghorns  .  9.50  18.00  87.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  9.50  18.00  87,50 

W. Rocks.  W.Wyandottes.  10.50  20.00  97.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 15.00  30.00  147.50 

April  Delivery 

White  Leghorns  . $7.50  $15.00  $72.50 

Brown  Leghorns  .  8.50  16.00  77.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  8.50  16.00  77.50 

W. Rocks.  W.  Wyandottes.  9.50  18.00  87.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 14.00  27.00  132.50 

A11  Rosemont  Jersey  Black  Giant  Chicks  are 
from  State-Certified  Flocks. 

17  Years'  Service  to  Rural 
New-Yorker  Readers 

Seventeen  years  ago  we  ran  our  first  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  From 
that  day  to  this  we  have  served  Rural  New- 
Yorker  readers  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 

We  make  the  usual  guarantee  of  safe  ar¬ 
rival  of  full  count;  we  also  go  a  lot  further. 
We  guarantee  complete  satisfaction  with 
your  purchase. 

Big  Illustrated  Catalog  Free— 

Write  Today 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS 
AND  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4 

ROSEMONT,  Hunterdon  Co.,  NEW  JERSEY 


xterminator  Tablets 

(.Kamala-Santonin) 

Rid  your  poultry  flock  of  worms.  It  pays.  One 
tablet  per  bird  (two  for  turkeys)  gets  both  tape 
and  round  worms  in  3  to  4  hours  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  no  bad  after  effects. 

READ  WHAT  USERS  SAY:  Curtis.  Oklahoma. 
Received  the  package  of  DOUBLE  DUTY  WORM  EXTERMI- 
NATORS.  Would  like  your  prices.  It  our  drutr  store  won’t 
handle  them.  I’ll  see  if  I  can  get  some  orders.  They  boost  for 

- .  I  did  not  get  any  relief  in  my  turkevs  till  1  used 

DOUBLE  DUTY. -Mrs.  Albert  Bouquot. 

Made  up  as  endorsed  by  Government  and  State" authorities 
*  Kamala*  Santonin)  to  be  the  most  efficient  worm  expeller. 
Price  for  lOO  DOUBLE  DUTY  TABLETS,  $1.50  Postpaid 
Fully  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  thi9  advertise¬ 
ment  and  send  for  free  important  circular  on  Worming 
Poultry.  Questions  on  poultry  diseases  answered  free. 
THE  CONCENTRATE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
641  Randolph  Street  Chicago 


BABY  CHICKS 

Locust  Corner  Poultry  Farm  Chicks  are 
good  chicks  because: 

1.  Blood  tested  for  White  Diarrhea  for 

2  years. 

2.  Culled  by  expert  each  year  for  20 
years. 

3.  Breeders  from  contest  pens  with  re¬ 
cords  from  200  to  315. 

4.  Many  customers  report  50$  to  70$  pro¬ 
duction  throughout  fall  and  winter  from 
last  year’s  chicks. 

5.  You  can  do  the  same. 

C.  Prices  reasonable. 

ORDER  EARLY 

LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  W.  Davi»,  Owner  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y0 

CHICKS 


MORGON-TANCKED  STRAIN. 

Hatched  from  hen  eggs.  Lowest 
Prices.  Every  chick  guaranteed. 
Write  for  circular. 


LAYWELL  FARM  R.  No.  6  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

four  yr.  old  breeders.  Pullets  averaged  68  ?s£  in  Feb.  $5 
a  100;  *45  a  1000.  IIUOOKSIIIE  POULTRY  FARM,  Nnssan,  N.  Y. 


DAYpuirVC  ....  J  DITI  I  CTC  Rocks,  Reds,  Min- 
oiDlnitkj  and  ruLLLld  orcas,  fit  a  100. 
Leghorns,  White  and  Brown,  $11  a  100.  Mixed,  $9  a  100. 
la l  VEILS  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Port Trevorton,Pa. 


f* HIP1  If  Q  Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $11 
UnlulVO  per  100.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM.  McAlistervillc,  Pa. 


A Order  Tarbell  Farms  S.  C.  W- 
“VOId  Disappointment  Leghorn  Chicks  early.  March 
to  June  delivery.  XAUBELL  FARMS,  SmltUville  Fists, 8,  V. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


A  Breeder  Favors  the  Test 

The  raising  of  dairy  cows  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  very  important  industry  in  this 
(Steuben)  county.  A  large  number  of 
cows  are  shipped  from  here  every  year, 
and  very  few  are  brought  in  from  outside 
sources.  In  the  Spring  of  1921  the  cattle 
breeders  of  the  county  instituted  a 
county-wide  program  for  testing.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  time  a  small  amount  of 
testing  had  been  done,  mostly  in  pure¬ 
bred  herds.  The  initial  test,  which  in¬ 
cluded  nearly  all  the  herds  of  the  county, 
showed  slightly  over  3  per  cent  reactors. 
These  reactors  were  removed  and  paid 
for  by  the  State.  Sometimes  the  price 
allowed  did  not  represent  the  full  value 
of  the  animals.  This  was  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  high-class  purebred  cows. 
Yet  the  owners  of  nearly  all  of  these 
herds  continued  to  test.  Subsequent  test 
showed  smaller  and  smaller  numbers  of 
reactors  until  in  1925  we  had  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  reactors  and  in 
January,  1926,  Steuben  County  became  a 
modified  area.  We  continued  to  test,  and 
now  a  reactor  in  this  territory  is  a  very 
unusual  occurrence. 

My  herd  was  first  tested  in  the  Fall  of 
1919  and  found  entirely  clean.  In  the 
Summer  of  1920  I  loaned  a  bull  to  a 
neighbor  who  had  a  small,  untested  herd 
of  grade  cows.  The  bull  was  in  his  barn 
two  weeks,  and  then  I  brought  him  back 
home.  In  the  Spring  of  1921,  when  the 
county-wide  test  was  made,  his  herd  was 
found  to  he  badly  infested.  The  bull  I 
had  loaned  him  was  a  reactor  and  the 
remainder  of  my  herd  of  52  was  found 
clean.  I  might  add  that  the  veterinarian 
who  made  the  test  of  both  herds  was  a 
stranger,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  the  bull  had  been  in  his  barn  until 
after  he  had  condemned  him.  On  the 
following  two  tests,  six  months  apart, 

I  had  five  cows  condemned.  The  post- 
morten  showed  four  of  these  cows  to  be 
slightly  infected  and  in  the  fifth  no  lesions 
were  found.  My  herd  has  been  tested 
several  times  since,  the  last  time  two 
weeks  ago,  and  found  clean  every  time. 
But  can  you  imagine  the  condition  they 
would  have  been  in  now  if  those  five  in¬ 
fected  animals  had  been  left  in  the  herd 
all  these  years ! 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club  held  on  Jan.  17,  1928,  and 
attended  by  over  50  breeders  of  purebred 
cattle  in  this  and  in  the  adjoining  county 
of  Allegany,  where  their  experience  with 
the  T.  B.  test  has  been  very  similar  to 
ours,  the  question  of  testing  was  dis¬ 
cussed  and  a  resolution  was  adopted 
strongly  indorsing  the  test.  Of  all  those 
present  not  one  man  said  a  word  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  test.  And  I  believe  that 
sentiment  is  just  as  strong  in  favor  of 
testing  among  other  breeders  throughout 
these  two  counties  as  among  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  men. 

I  well  realize  that  dairymen  in  sections 
where  a  large  percent  of  reactors  are 
being  found  are  suffering  heavy  losses.  I 
believe,  however,  that  their  losses  are  not 
due  to  the  testing  that  is  now  being  done, 
but  to  the  fact  that  they  neglected  to 
test  and  clean  up  their  herds  years  ago, 
when  the  removal  of  a  comparatively  few 
animals  would  probably  have  prevented 
serious  infection.  But  what  will  be  the 
condition  of  these  dairies  a  few  years 
from  now  if  no  effort  is  made  to  clean 
them  up? 

I  believe  it  is  absolutely  right  that  the 
State  should  pay  for  the  condemned  ani¬ 
mals,  as  they  are  being  removed  in  order 
to  protect  the  consumers  of  milk,  which 
includes  pretty  nearly  every  citizen  of  the 
State.  We  are  sometimes  told  tha.t  it 
has  not  been  proven  that  boving  tuber¬ 
culosis  can  be  transmitted  to  human 
beings.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  I 
am  sure  that  the  most  bitter  opponent 
of  T.  B.  testing  would  prefer  to  give  his 
children  milk  from  a  healthy  cow,  or 
drink  it  himself,  rather  than  from  one 
infected  with  tuberculosis. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  and  constant 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  admire  the 
stand  you  take  on  most  questions  in¬ 
volving  the  welfare  of  farmers,  especially 
the  fight  you  are  making  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  rural  schools.  But  on  the 
question  of  tuberculosis  eradication  I  feel 
that  you  are  badly  mistaken.  Some  mis¬ 
takes  in  testing  have  probably  been  made. 
There  are  no  doubt  some  dishonest  vet¬ 
erinarians,  but  I  believe  it  is  very  much 
to  the  best  interests  of  both  producers 
and  consumers  of  milk  that  there  be  no 
efforts  spared  to  eradicate  tuberculosis 
from  the  dairies  of  this  country. 

New  York.  r.  e.  mead. 


Trouble  with  Drainage 

My  property  faces  two  streets.  In 
one  place  water  lies  in  the  Spring  and 
Fall.  On  the  right  of  the  water  is  a 
cellar  dug  with  water  in  it.  Men  came 
recently  and  dug  a  ditch  across  the 
street  and  let  the  water  out,  to  drain 
the  cellar.  Now  the  water  lies  on  my 
place  until  it  freezes  up  in  the  Winter 
and  dries  up  in  Summer.  What  can  I 
do  about  it?  r.  v. 

New  Jersey. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  take  legal 
proceedings  we  think  that  perhaps  you 
might  be  able  to  make  some  arrange¬ 
ment  by  having  a  conference  with  all 
the  parties  owning  the  lots,  and  agree¬ 
ing  on  some  system  of  drainage  that 
would  help  all.  n.  t. 


Will  your  flock  be 
laying  and  paying 
next  fall J 

EGG  laying  is  an  inherited  quality.  The  more  intensely  this  quality 
is  fixed  in  the  individual  bird,  through  many  generations  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  development,  the  more  certain  it  is  to  lay  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs. 

Performance  in  public  egg-laying  competitions  is  a  reliable  indi¬ 
cation  Of  the  egg-producing  qualities  of  a  strain  or  family. 

For  the  past  five  years,  .Kerr  strains  of  White  Leghorns  and 
Barred  Rocks  have  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  in  g  number  of  the 
leading  egg-laying  competitions,  and  for  the  past  two  years,  Kerr’s 
Rhode  Island  Reds  have  also  been  conspicuous  in  their  achievements 
in  public  contests. 

The  records  Kerr’s  pens  are  making  in  the  egg  competitions  this 
year  are  better  than  ever  before.  At  the  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  com¬ 
petition,  all  three  of  Kerr’s  pens  are  on  the  honor  list.  At  the  New 
York  competition,  Kerr’s  White  Leghorns  are  fourth  high  pen  in  the 
entire  competition  and  third  high  pen  of  White  Leghorns. 

At  the  Bergen  County  competition  for  the  week  ending  February 
25th,  all  of  the  Kerr  pens  stood  high  on  the  honor  list.  The  Kerr 
White  Leghorns  were  high  pen,  laying  53  eggs  out  of  a  possible  70. 
Second  and  third  high  pens  produced  52  and  51  eggs  respectively,  and 
Kerr’s  pens  of  Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  tied  for  fourth 
place,  each  pen  laying  50  eggs. 

When  you  buy  baby  chicks  from  the  Kerr  Chiekeries,  you  get  the 
identical  blood  that  is  proving  itself  so  prepotent  for  high-egg  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  winter  months  in  public  contests.  These  chicks  have 
a  big  advantage  over  chicks  of  untested  blood  lines. 

Why  invest  in  chicks  without  a  record  of  production  when  it  is 
so  easy  to  get  them  from  stock  with  high  official  records?  Your  de¬ 
cision  on  this  matter  will  have  a  marked  influence  upon  your  poultry 
profits  next  fall. 

KERR’S  CHICKS  LIVE.  A  customer  who  bought  5,000  chicks 
this  year  has  reported  a  mortality  of  less  than  5%  in  three  weeks. 


Prices  from  March  19  to  April  28 

Utility  Prices 


25 

50 

100 

500 

chicks 

chicks 

chicks 

chicks 

White  Leghorns  .... 

_ $4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

$70.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

8.50 

16.00 

80.00 

R.  I.  Reds . 

8.50 

16.00 

80.00 

White  Rocks . 

9.50 

18.00 

90.00 

White  W yandottes  . . 

9.50 

18.00 

90.00 

Special  Matings  Prices 

White  Leghorns  . $5.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  6.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  6.00 

White  Rocks . 0.50 

White  Wyandottes . 6.50 


$5.50 

$10.50 

$20.00 

$100.00 

6.00 

11.50 

22.00 

110.00 

6.00 

11.50 

22.00 

110.00 

0.50 

12.50 

24.00 

120.00 

6.50 

12.50 

24.00 

120.00 

1000 

chicks 

$135.00 

155.00 

155.00 

170.00 

170.00 


$195.00 

215.00 

215.00 

235.00 

235.00 


Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  A  25%  deposit  is  required  with  order ;  balance  two  weeks  before 
shipment.  Send  full  remittance  for  quick  shipment.  Remit  with 
money  order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter.  If  you  want  a  copy 
of  the  new  illustrated  Kerr  Chick  Book,  write  for  it.  Free  on  request. 

KERR  CHICKERIES  INC. 

Department  9 
Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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March  17,  1928 


We  specialize  in  New  England  Accredited  stock,  and  we  will  use  no  breeding  stock  except 
that  found  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  All  our  breeders  are  free  from  this  disease. 

S.C.W.  S.C.R.I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Grade  A  .  $22.00  $25.00  $28.00  $30.00 

Special  Matings  ....  25.00  28.00  32.00  35.00 

For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1. 
TERMS— 25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of  shipment.  Orders 
totaling  less  than  $20,  cash  with  order. 

Everyone  answering  this  advertise¬ 
ment  will  receive  FREE  our  suggestions 
for  brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


NIAGARA  “QUALITY”  CHIX  AND  DUX 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  NIAGARA.  Chix  for  your  Winter  layers.  NIAGARA 
Chix  have  a  country-wide  reputation  for  vigor,  vitality,  and  rapid  development 
into  profitable  layers.  NIAGARA  Chix  are  from  hardy,  northern  grown,  free 
range  breeding  flocks  selected  and  bred  by  the  Hogan  System.  We  can  now  supply 
you  with  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes 
and  Pekin  Ducklings,  at  13  cents  and  up. 

Our  guarantee  protects  you  and  insures  you  profits  and  satisfaction. 

FOR  BIGGER  POULTRY  PROFITS  GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Established  1887 


Reference :  State  Bank  of  Ransomville 


HUBER'S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 


A11V>  1  Gfh  For  18  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 

1  vdl  jor  egg  production  and  quality. 

There  are  reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we 
have  never  been  able  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  18  years. 
Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  handed  and.  record  kept.  Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 
Liberal  Discount  on  Quantity  Orders. 

Chicks  Sent  C.  O.  D.  II  You  Wish.  Get  Our  Plan  „  .  . 

Combination  offers  on  chicks,  brooder  stoves  and  brooder  houses.  Twelve  varieties.  Pullets  for 
sale  Valuable  Book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  free  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  MAIN  ST.  EOSTORIA,  OHIO 


LRNCHSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
‘STANDARD  QUALITy* 


LANCASTER  QUALITY  CHICKS  come  from  flocks  culled  for  egg  production  and 
standard  quality,  by  poultrymen  trained  by  the  Ohio  State  University.  Interesting 
catalog  write  for  it,  or  order  from  this  ad.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Hocking  Nat.  Bank. 

Varieties —  Postpaid  Prices  in  U.  S.  A.  25  50  100  300  300  lOOO 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns . . 

Buff,  Rose,  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas - 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks... . . 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds . . 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons - 

Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants . . . — . . - 

CHICKS  FROM  SPECIAL  MATING.  Heavy  Broilers  $11.50. 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY  RoMte 


_  3.77 

7.00 

13 

38 

62 

120 

_ 4.25 

8.00 

15 

44 

72 

140 

_  4.25 

8.00 

15 

44 

72 

140 

_ 4.50 

8.50 

16 

47 

77 

150 

......  5.50 

10.50 

20 

59 

97 

190 

LANCASTER,  OHIO 


FAIRVIEW  FARMS  FINEST  FOWLS 

nncKTTUBS _ Mammoth  White  Pekins,  Fawn  and  also  English  Penciled  Indian  Runners  Postpaid: 

50,  #15.25;  100,  #80.00:  500,  #140.  We  are  using  yearling  breeders  exclusively^ 

fleTllan  ButtereSa! C‘  Khode  If*land  Ked9- 
Strong,  lively  Baby  Chicks— Postpaid  :  25,  #4.50;  50,  #8.»0;  100,  #10.00,  ouu, 

If  we  cannot  fill  your  order  in  due  time,  your  remittance  will  be  returned  at  once. 

FAIRVIEW  JPOULTRY  *  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


rioirvc  r  n  n  Send  only  $i*°?  »nd  pay 

CrllCILd  C.  U»  postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  andlextra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Write 
for  catalog  or  Send  order  with  $1.00  »  60  100  500  1000 

S  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  S,  C.  H.  Aneonas . *3.25 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.|C.  &  R.  O.  R.  I.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas  3.75 

White  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons . l.*5 

Jersey  Black  Giants . .  5.50 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends,  Mixed  Chicks .  . 3.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks . v 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX 


60  100 
$6.50  $12,00 

7.25  14.00 
8.00  16.00 

10.50  20.00 

5.00  9.50 

6.25  11.50 


$57.50 

67.50 

72.50 
97.00 

47.50 

67.50 


$110 
130 
140 
190 
95 
115 

2,  GIBSONBURG, 


O. 


^agg^sastonndin^niqueguarairteeprotects  you  from  chick  losses? 
/We  replace  them.  Brookfield  quality  built  the  biggest  and  best  equipped 
/poultry  plant  in  the  Middle  West.  64  buildings.  66 -acre  farm.  $100,000 

/ investment.  G  as  son’s  Strain  of  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

’  4500  laying  birds  1500  trapnested  under  Ohio  R.O.P.  Supervision.  6  years  consecutive  blood 
r/testing:  Male  birds  pedigrees  up  to  316  eggs.  Official  Contest  Records.  Ohio  Accredited 
/ Chicks  What  more  can  you  ask  for  quality?  Baby  chicks  and  10  week  old  stock  for  sale.  Get 
a head  rtart  on  profits Ihfs  year.  Send  today  for  our  large  48-page  illustrated  FREE  catalog. 

- -  —  *  -”1’  *  ’  P.  Gasson,  Prop.  BoxD  Versailles, O. 


[(.a  head  start  on  protits  tms  year,  omu 

[BROOKyIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  JohnP. 


ff RUSL0W  ThoroLred  Chicks 


You  can  meet  the  growing  demand  for  quality  eggs  and 
poultry.  Prices  are  high,  profit  never  better.  Every  chick  buyer 
should  know  about  truslow  thorobreds.  Our  45  years  in  the 
-oultry  business  has  developed  remarkable  egg  and  meat  pro- 
ucing  strains.  ....... 

You  can  make  money  with  Truslow’e  big,  strong,  vigorous 
Thorobred  Chicks  —  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reas  and  Wyandottes. 

Write  us  today  stating  breed  and  number  you  need  so  we  can 
quote  prices.  Get  our  FREE  Book,  Raising  Poultry  for  Profit. 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  26  Chestertown.Md. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  “direct” 

I  arse  size  huskv  chicks  from  Free  range  high  producers.  Disease  unknown  on  our  farm.  285  to  312  breeding  of  large 
size  chalk  white  eggs.  19  years  breeding  of  white  leghorns  exclusively.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  circular. 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  BOX  R  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


X-.EGHORNS 


El  ANSON  STRAIN  "WHITE  - 

Vrite  for  catalog  on  Large  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  New  Jersey  certified,  blood-tested, 
rapnested  and  high  producing  breeders  of  this  strain.  PEARL  POULTRY  farm,  wionwalo,  New  Jersey, 


THE  HENYARD 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.  There 
are  100  pens,  each  containing  10  birds. 
Report  for  week  ending  Feb.  27,  1928 : 

During  the  seventeenth  week  of  the 
Bergen  County  International  Egg-laying 
Contest,  a  production  of  3,795  eggs  was 
made,  or  an  average  of  54.76  per  cent. 
The  production  to  date  is  44,619  eggs. 

Pen  57.  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned 
by  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  New  Jersey,  is 
high  for  the  week  with  53  eggs.  Pen  40, 
a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  W.  A. 
Eckard,  Michigan,  is  second  with  52  eggs. 
Pen  15,  a  R.  I.  Red  pen  owned  by  A.  D. 
Gilbert,  New  Jersey;  pen  44,  a  White 
Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Fox  &  Son  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  New  Jersey,  and  pen  50,  a 
White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Dr.  L.  E. 
Heasley  Farms,  Michigan,  are  tied  for 
third  place  for  the  week  with  51  eggs 
each. 

Pen  19,  a  R.  I.  Red  pen  owned  by 
Charlescote  Farm,  Massachusetts,  is  high 
for  the  contest  with  899  eggs.  Pen  89, 
a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  White 
Hen  Breeding  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  sec¬ 
ond  with  745  eggs,  and  pen  40,  owned 
by  W.  A.  Eckard,  Michigan,  is  third 
with  725  eggs. 

There  is  little  question  but  that  the 
way  and  manner  in  which  pullets  are 
reared  has  a  marked  influence  upon  their 
subsequent  Winter  period  egg  yield.  The 
Poultry  Husbandry  has  recently  had  oc¬ 
casion"  to  visit  several  commercial  egg 
farms  in  New  Jersey,  from  which  several 
pens  at  the  contests  were  sent  last  Fall. 
In  same  cases,  the  pullet  flocks  are  now, 
here  just  in  the  latter  part  of  February, 
falling  off  in  egg  production  rather  than 
gradually  climbing  upwards  in  that  re¬ 
gard,  as  we  should  normally  except.  Poul¬ 
trymen  have  been  rather  at  a  loss  to  un¬ 
derstand  such  behavior,  especially  since 
no  tangible  error  or  mistake  can  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Winter  time  management  of 
these  layers.  In  a  few  instances  they 
were  inclined  to  blame  the  method  of 
rearing  in  confinement  which  had  been 
used  during  the  1927  season.  But  a  prob¬ 
ing  into  the  history  of  these  pullet  flocks 
has  revealed  more  probable  causes  for  the 
present  decline  in  egg  production.  In 
some  instances  the  pullets  were  fed  too 
rich  (in  protein)  rations  from  the  very 
beginning,  so  that  they  were  brought  into 
egg  production  before  they  had  attained 
full  enough  body  weight  and  body  ma¬ 
turity.  It  is  true  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  earlier  matui’ers  are  the  better 
birds,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
what  we  want  is  the  tendency  to  mature 
early  and  not  early  maturity  forced  by 
feeding  and  management.  For  pullets 
being  hatched  now  for  next  year’s  con¬ 
tests,  attempt  to  hatch  them  so  that  un¬ 
der  normal,  natural  conditions  this  Sum¬ 
mer  they  will  come  iuto  laying  maturity 
at  about  the  first  of  November,  but  with 
development  of  size  and  weight  essential 
in  good  representatives  of  the  breed  or 
variety,  and  a  reserve  of  flesh  and  fat 
which  will  enable  them  to  carry  on  in 
intensive  egg  production  through  a  pro¬ 
longed  egg  production  year.  Such  pul¬ 
lets  will  not  break  in  February,  other 
things  being  equal. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Jarvis  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Md.,  469 ;  A.  C.  Jones  Poultry 
Farm,  Del.,  469 ;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc., 
N.  J.,  468;  Fred  K.  Coddington,  N.  J., 
452. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Riverside 
Poultry  Yards,  N.  J.,  613 ;  John  G.  Hall, 
N.  J.,  478. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
899 ;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  450 ; 
Gilbert’s  R.  I.  Reds,  N.  J.,  436. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. — White  Hen  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm,  N.  J.,  745;  W.  A.  Eckard, 
Mich.,  725;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J., 
722. 

Miscellaneous. — N.  J.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  not  competing,  (White  Wyan¬ 
dottes),  531;  Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y., 
(Mottled  Houdans),  456;  A.  F.  Hamp¬ 
ton.  N.  J.,  (S.  C.  Black  Leghorns),  337; 
Gilbert’s  Light  Brahmas,  N.  J.,  168. 


Care  of  Angora  Cats 

I  have  had  two  Angora  eats.  My 
black  one  lived  to  be  11  years  old ; 
then  was  run  over  by  a  car.  The  one 
I  have  now  is  an  orange  color.  He 
was  given  to  me  last  April,  weighed  5 
lbs.,  now  he  weighs  11  lbs.,  and  is  a 
beauty.  He  has  a  bo^  with  a  pillow 
in,  and  in  the  attic  a  large  box  of 
catnip,  where  he  can  eat  it  any  time 
or  lie  in  it.  As  to  food,  he  has  any¬ 
thing  I  have,  especially  gravy,  salmon 
on  bread  and  shredded  wheat,  always 
a  cup  of  milk.  He  goes  out  any  time. 
I  comb  him,  but  never  bathe  him,  as 
any  cat  that  is  healthy  will  keep  itself 
clean.  He  will  eat  meat,  but  is  not 
over  fond  of  it. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  an  Angora  cat 
that  wanted  to  be  handled  or  fondled. 
My  greatest  trouble  is  burdocks.  If 
E.  T.  R.  just  gives  ordinary  care  and 
food,  her  cat  will  thrive ;  also  exer¬ 
cise  on  the  ground  in  open  air. 

mbs,  h,  e,  s. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of. 

We  have  trap  nested 
every  day  since  1916. 
Customer  reports  over 
200-egg  flock  average  from  our  stock. 
Every  chick  from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from 
B.  W.  D.  New  Mating  List  is  interesting. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2,  please. 


INDIAN  HEAD  CHICKS 


DoN’T  buy  baby  chicks  until  you  have 
learned  all  about  Indian  Head  White 
Leghorns  —  the  old  reliable  Strain. 

Vigorous  and  dependable  for 
6ure  profits.  New  low  prices. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Catalog 

INDIANHEAD  POULTRY  FARM 
220  N.  MAIN  ST.  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed 
ing  birds  selected  and  leg-banded  by 
expert  trained  by  Poultry  Dept.,  Ohio 
State  University  and  authorized  a» 
accredited  inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks.  Rods,  Wyandottes,  14c 
each.  Light  Brahmas,  20c  each.  Write 
for  special  price  on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102*  WHARTON,  OHIO 


SCOTT’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

A.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Half  Price — Nozv  S  12.50  Per  lOO- 
ALFRED  R.  SCOTT  Box  406  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 

Over  20  years  of  culling.  F.gg  laying  contest  record. 
Foundation  stock.  TOM  BARRON  improved  each  year. 
1927  added  breeders,  cockerels  and  eggs  from  HOLLY¬ 
WOOD  and  TANCRED  FARMS,  Washington. 


WHITE  HEN  BREEDING  FARM 

N.  J.  Certified  and  R.  O.  P.  Chicks  from  range 
reared  large,  productive  White  Leghorns. 

Write  for  descript  ire  pamphlet. 

J.  P.  VREELANlt  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  J. 


50,000  ww/ui™  Chicks  for  1928 

Every  chick  guaranteed  hatched  in  our  own  incubators. 
Established  191 1.  SLATY  RIDGE  FARM,  Palmyra,  Pa. 


O  REDS,  KARRED  ROCKS, 
CyhlLKtS  WHITE  LEGHORN  8 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  prepaid  to  your  door. 
Catalog  free.  “TRIPLE  H”  HATCHERY,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 


R  El 

WISE 


Poultrymen  buy 
Profitable  Chicks 


Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  famous.for  early 
maturity  and  profitable  production  of  large  eggs. 
That  is  what  they  are  bred  for.  Usher’s  Red 
chicks  live  and  thrive  under  average  good  care. 
Our  own  system  of  care  FREE  with  every  ship¬ 
ment.  80%  of  our  customers  return  year  after 
year  for  more  Usher’s  Red  chicks.  Circular  free. 


E.  P.  USHER,  Jr.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

REDBIRD  FARM  is  where  some  of  the  best  laying 
stock  in  the  country  comes  from.  For  seventeen  years 
we  have  specialized  in  high  egg  production.  If  you 
want  eggs  try  our  chicks.  Our  5,000  breeders  are  in 
perfect  condition,  state  tested.  They  have  the  size  and 
color.  Our  best  matings  are  trapnested.  Catalog  free. 

READ  THIS 

REDBIRD  FARM.  “From  the  baby  chicks  purchased 
from  you  March  3,  we  got  the  first  egg  July  14,  at 
which  time  the  largest  cockerel  weighed  6  lbs.  15  oz. 
By  the  end  of  August  the  pullets  were  laying  between 
50  and  60%.  They  are  of  good  size  and  uniform  color. 
We  have  never  seen  Reds  that  developed  so  rapidly 
and  uniformly.” — A.  B.  Roberts,  Norway,  Maine. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


“red1  BABY  CHICKS 

Every  chick  has  a  200-egg  sire  or  better.  Every 
breeder  is  State  tested  twice,  free  from  white  diar¬ 
rhoea.  Your  success  depends  on  clean,  vigorous 
chicks,  with  the  “lay”  instinct  bred  into  them. 

Official  contest  records  up  to  259  eggs,  why  not 
start  withja  tested  and  proven  strain — They  cost  no 
more— Catalog  free. 

W SET  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  SO  Attleboro,  Mass. 


CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Rocks .  $3.75  $7.00  $18.00  $62.50  $120 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns....  3.25  6.00  11.00  52.50  100 

Assorted  Chicks .  3.00  5.00  D.00  42.50  80 

1  pay  postage.  100 ft.  live  delivery  guaranteed,  full 
count.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 
FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  -  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


UIIDDtDn’?  S.  C.  PUIPI/QUave  a  reputation  for  Iiv- 
nUDDflnU  0  red  UlllUnu  ability,  vigor,  fast  growth, 
egg  production.  Every  one  hatched  from  our  own  strain 
of  Northern  Grown  Stock,  State  Certified  for  eight  con¬ 
secutive  years  to  be  absolutely  free  from  White  Diar¬ 
rhoea.  Catalog  free.  It  will  help  and  interest  you. 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  225,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Pinecrest  Orchards  Strain 

S.C.R.  I.  REDS  BABY  CHICKS 

Day  old  to  ten  weeks  old.  Stock  free  from  white 
diarrhea.  State  tested.  Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R  GROTON,  MASS. 


R.  I.  Red  Chicks 


M.  A.  C.STRAIN— All 

chicks  from  our  own 
State  tested  flock.  100% 
clean  from  white  diarrhea.  Large,  vigorous  chicks. 

The  II,  ft  V.  POULTRY  FARM,  Amherst,  Mass. 


S.  C.  RED  COCKERELS 

Pedigreed  from  256  to  301  stock.  Handsome  Cockerels, 
$6.00  to  $10.00.  Discount  on  large  orders. 

ANNA  M,  JONES  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y, 


Sp  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— Vermont  certified,  bred,  grown 
•  v.  Group  1  Pens  all  headed  by  pedigreed  cockerels 
from  over  200-egg  dams.  All  breeding  birds  tested  100% 
clean  from  white  diarrhea.  Chix  from  Vigorous  High 
IToductiou  Stock.  Circular,  ASCUTNEf  FARMS,  Hsrtlind.  V«- 
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Some  Poultry  Experience 

Chickens  like  most  everything  else 
take  considerable  work  and  to  have 
results  there  must  be  a  certain  amount 
of  overtime  spent  with  them.  I  have 
found  out  that  cleanliness  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things. 

Separate  sick  ones  at  once.  Do  not 
wait  for  tomorrow  or  in  the  morning. 
Do  so  at  once  and  save  probably  the 
remainder  of  the  flock.  I  feed  a  good 
scratch  feed  twice  a  day  and  have  lay¬ 
ing  dry  mash  in  their  pens  at  all  times, 
with  plenty  of  greens  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  such  as  lettuce  leaves,  cabbage 
and  oat  sprouts. 

In  regards  to  the  wet  flooring  in 
houses,  proper  ventilation  without 
draft  will  overcome  this  nuisance 
and  chopped  hay  for  a  floor  covering 
I  find  to  be  much  better  than  straw. 
If  shaken  up  twice  a  week  will  keep 
the  houses  good  and  dry.  Tile  flooring, 
if  possible,  is  another  good  remedy. 
Board  up  the  entrance  to  about  ten 
inches  so  that  snow  and  rain,  when 
opened,  cannot  be  dragged  in  with  the 
feet.  Also  see  that  water  buckets,  etc., 
are  fastened  so  that  they  cannot  be 
overturned  so  easily.  With  the  above 
practical  suggestions  and  an  untiring 
use  of  lice  powder  and  common  sense, 
I  cannot  see  why  one  cannot  succeed. 
At  my  profession  I  work  10  and  11 
hours  a  day  and  still  take  care  of  a 
hundred  chickens  and  in  most  cases 
twice  that  many.  fkancis  j.  dunn. 


Countrywide  Situation 

Apple,  potato  and  onion  markets 
have  been  working  out  about  as  they 
ought  to;  that  is,  they  did  not  start 
the  season  so  high  as  to  check  the  de¬ 
mand  and  they  have  gone  up  enough  to 
pay  for  storage,  shrinkage  and  bother 
but  not  so  fast  and  so  far  as  to  start 
a  strike  among  the  consumers. 

When  dealers  say  a  crop  starts  too 
high  they  mean  they  are  afraid  con¬ 
sumers  will  get  the  habit  early  in  the 
season  of  going  without  or  buying  only 
a  little,  and  that  they  will  not  come 
back  into  the  market  even  when  the 
price  goes  down.  Some  of  the  worst 
acting  markets  on  record  have  been 
caused  by  a  price  boom  at  the  start, 
and  some  good  markets  have  followed  a 
heavy  crop,  because  the  price  started 
low  and  everybody  made  up  their 
minds  to  eat  a  lot  of  fruit,  melons  or 
whatever  it  was.  Starting  too  high  Is 
not  so  common  as  it  used  to  be  before 
we  had  fairly  good  estimates  of  the 
size  of  the  crops.  Starting  low  is  bad 
for  producers  because  they  sell  so  much 
stuff  to  dealers  during  the  harvest  sea¬ 
son.  Sometimes  too  many  growers  hold 
back  at  first  and  the  price  goes  down 
out  of  sight  at  the  end  of  the  season 
because  of  a  rush  to  sell  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment. 

STARTING  RIGHT 

If  the  crop  is  too  large  the  grower 
must  sell  cheap  or  not  at  all,  but  when 
he  price  starts  fair  according  to  the 
size  of  the  crop,  and  moves  up  gradual¬ 
ly,  everybody  comes  out  safely  and 
ready  for  the  next  crop.  That  sort  of 
hing  would  happen  right  along  if 
growers  would  keep  the  acreage  down 
ind  if  dealers  all  knew  the  sizes  and 
juality  of  the  whole  crop  and  if  noth¬ 
ing  happened  to  cause  sudden  changes 
n  the  situation.  This  season  the 
•hanges  often  were  favorable  to  higher 
Trices.  Western  potatoes,  apples  and 
inions  were  a  large  crop,  but  the  po- 
atoes  averaged  below  usual  quality 
md  the  apples  and  onions  of  some  sec- 
ions  showed  shrinkage  and  poor  keep- 
ng  power,  thus  favoring  the  eastern 
producers  of  all  three  crops.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February  three  hard  freezes 
n  the  South  made  old  potatoes,  onions 
md  cabbage  the  only  cheap  vegetables 
'or  a  while  and  helped  clear  up  the 
loldings. 

Western  growers  have  been  discover- 
ng  they  can  get  as  much  for  a  ton  of 
lotatoes  by  sorting  out  the  No.  2  stock 
is  they  could  for  No.  1  and  No.  2  mixed 
ogether,  and  they  have  saved  the  cost 
if  extra  bags  and  extra  freight,  besides 
laving  the  No.  2’s  left  for  stock  feed- 
ng.  It  is  a  very  good  lesson  for  hold¬ 


ers  of  all  kinds  of  crops  and  it  applies 
to  what  we  buy,  too.  For  instance, 
why  pay  freight  charges  for  cheap  fer 
tilizers  when  we  can  get  the  same  value 
without  the  “filler”  stuff  which  makes 
it  look  worth  more  than  it  is? 

POTATOES  UP 

Prices  of  potatoes  have  crept  up 
about  25c  per  100  lbs.  in  four  weeks  ac¬ 
cording  to  average  of  country  shipping 
points,  prices  ranging  well  above  $1  in 
the  Far  West  to  $1.60  in  the  Middle 
West  and  $2  in  eas  rn  producing  sec¬ 
tions.  The  rise  brought  larger  ship¬ 
ments  checking  the  price  upturn  for 
the  time  being.  It  appears  that  hold¬ 
ings  are  not  greater  than  last  season, 
and  leaving  out  the  surplus  in  the  Far 
West,  where  some  of  the  potatoes  are 
not  worth  shipping  except  at  very  high 
prices,  the  holdings  are  considerably 
less  this  season.  This  situation  looks 
good  for  the  eastern  markets,  although 
prices  have  already  about  caught  up 
with  last  season  and  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  much  farther  if  the  new 
crop  acts  according  to  schedule.  Flor¬ 
ida  seems  to  have  about  7  per  cent 
more  potatoes  planted,  the  gain  being 
in  the  earliest  part  of  the  State,  but 
Southern  Texas  has  cut  its  acreage 
more  than  enough  to  make  up  the  gain 
in  Florida  and  in  other  parts  of  Texas. 

Ten  Southern  States  show  planting 
and  intended  plantings  extended  5  per 
cent  over  last  season,  and  this  is  the 
fifth  successive  season  of  increase. 
Spring  seems  to  have  started  early  in 
the  South,  despite  the  freezes,  which 
means  that  new  potatoes  will  compete 
as  usual  during  March,  April  and  May. 
Cuba,  Bermuda  and  Mexico  have  been 
shipping  more  potatoes  this  season. 
Canada  had  a  light  crop  but  could 
spare  a  few  hundred  cars  more  now 
that  the  price  is  high  enough  to  cover 
the  tariff  charges. 

Western  farmers  have  been  rather 
favored  with  some  of  the  market  de¬ 
velopments  in  late  February.  The  rise 
in  corn  and  wheat  helped  advance  the 
price  of  feeds,  most  of  which  cost  the 
eastern  feeder  considerably  more  than 
they  did  a  year  ago.  Cottonseed,  for 
instance,  is  $10  higher  than  in  March, 
1927,  and  bran  about  $4  higher  per  ton. 
Western  feeders  also  pay  more  for 
what  grain  they  use,  but  their  cattle 
and  lambs,  also  wool,  are  all  selling 
considerably  higher. 

Producers  of  butter,  cheese,  eggs  and 
dressed  poultry  are  receiving  a  little 
lower  prices  this  week  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  for  these  products  has  been 
downward  the  past  month.  Apples 
have  been  working  a  few  cents  a  bushel 
higher  week  by  week.  g.  b.  f. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

March  22-23. — Clapboard  Hill  Farms, 
Middlebury,  Conn.,  110  head  Guernseys 
and  Holsteins. 

April  19. — C.  F.  Osborne  Estate, 
Hampton,  Iowa.  Brown  Swiss  cattle. 


WEiKS  BABY  CHICKS 

They  cost  no  more  and  you  will  like  them  bet¬ 
ter.  Breeding  foundation  based  on  high  flash 
average.  25  50  100  500 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. $3.50  $6.76  $13,00  $62.00 
Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks...  4,25  7.76  15,00  72,00 
S.  C.  R.  I,  Reds....  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.00 
Columbian  Rocks  ..  5.75  11.25  22.00  105.00 

Mixed  Chicks,  $11  per  100 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  and  read 
about  our  guarantee  100%.  Do  it  now. 

WEIKS  POULTRY  FARM, 
Kleinfeltersville,  Box  C,  Penna. 


lOOX  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 

/U>  ,  .  _  .  .  10O  SOO  lOOO 

—  L  V  Ferns  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $12  $57  50  $110 
HI  Brown  Leghorns  •  *  -  12  57.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks  •  14  67.50  130 

ZTite&T  5.  1  Heds .  14  67  50 

CHl  X  Black  Minorcas  •  •  •  •  14  67.50  130 

Mixed .  9  42  50  80 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA- 


^"*4  U  I  If  C2  Large  type  Tancred-Barron 

'  ■■  I  IV  CT  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

12c.  From  my  own  bred-to-lay  flock.  100‘S  live  deliv- 
ery.  Circular.  1. 1,  BEAVER'S  HXTCHERT.  McAltaltnillt.  Ptnm. 

RED  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE 

Almost  no  loss  in  chicks  now  Under  my  brooders.  New 
Hampshire  University  certifies  to  100#  clean  test.  This 
strain  is  of  good  size  and  color  and  lays  lots  of  big  eggs. 
BA  I!  Y  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS  FOR  SALE. 

PITMAN  FARM  -  -  New  Boston,  N.  H. 

EASTERN  /tiiin/O  Reds,  Rooks, , White  Wyan- 
N  E  w  I  Rll  ho  dottes,  both  utility  and 
YORK  'tlllVillL/  special  grade  W.  Leghorns. 
Near  by  chicks  are  best.  Send  for  pi  ice  list.  CAKR’8 
HATCHERY,  Box  202,  Round  Lake,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

fUTflfC  Heavy  Laying  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
VUlVIlk)  exclusively,  Hr,  from  our  free  range  flocks. 
Parcel  postpaid.  Circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Eggs,  Baby  Stock.  ALICE  TRAMMELL,  Princess  Anne,  Msrylind. 

MamaotbBr«n;iTurkii»a7nSaSS‘Si..£5l 

Rrnn7P  TlirlfPVe  frame,  big  bone.  Satisfaction 

UIUIUC  IUIKBJ5  guaranteed.  ELIZABETH  TATE.  Draper.  Va. 


PAT.  PEND. 


T.  M.  REG. 


^CostofGlassiS 


Keeps  Baby 
Chicks  Healthy 

Prevents  Weak  Legs, 
Diseases  and  Death 


ADMITS 

Ultra-Violet 
Rays 


Don’t  keep'chicks  behind 
glass.  It  shuts  out  the  sun’s 
Ultra-Violet  rays,  causes  leg 
weakness,  rickets,  disease 
and  finally  death.  Leading 
State  Experiment  Stations 
and  scientists  have  proved 
this  In  many  tests.  But  these 
scientists  also  found  that 
chicks  kept  under  FLEX- 
O-GLASS  were  safe  from 
rickets,  weak  legs,  stayed 
healthy,  were  full  of  pep 
and  grew  amazingly  In  this 
warm  sunlit  room — because 
the  chicks  absorbed  the  en¬ 
ergizing  Ultra-Violet  rays 


The  large  chick  -was  raised  un¬ 
der  FLEX-O-GLASS.  The 
small  chick  was  raised  under 
glass.  Both  chicks  from  the 
same  hatch  were  fed  the  same . 

that  FLEX-O-GLASS  admitted. 

These  tests  were  made  for  you.  Put  your  chicks  under 
FLEX-O-GLASS.  Prevent  weak  chicks,  diseases  and 
deaths  In  this  easy  way.  Every  chick  will  mature  or 
reach  frying  size  much  sooner  than  ever  before  because 
they  absorb  the  tissue  building  Ultra-Violet  rays  that 
pass  thru  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Poultrymen  everywhere 
nave  replaced  glass  with  FLEX-O-GLASS,  which  makes 
use  of  the  sunshine — Nature’s  only  health-producer — 
Indoors  where  chicks  are  out  of  slush,  snow  and  rain. 
Fast,  strong  chick  growth  will  be  astonishing.  Just  build 
a  FLEX-O-GLASS  scratch  shed  easily  and  replace  all 
poultry  house  windows  with  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Just  cut 
with  shears  and  nail  on.  The  results  will  actually  amaze 
you.  Use  15  yards  for  300  chicks.  This  cozy  sunlit 
brooder-house  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  the  first 
season  alone  and  next  winter  keep  your  hens  in  it.  The 
Ultra-Violet  rays  will  keep  them  healthy  and  active, 
stimulate  the  egg  glands  and  make  them  lay  to  the 
limit  in  coldest  weather. 

Better  than  Glass  for  Hotbeds 

Gardeners— sret  stronger,  big¬ 
ger  plants  that  will  grow  when  i 
transplanted.  Because  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  admits  concentrated  Ul¬ 
tra-Violet  raya  and  Infra-Red 

Cheat]  raya,  it  makea  plants  grow  _ 

much  stronger  and  faster  than  when  under  plain  glass.  [Glass  stops 
these  rays.]  Have  plants  earlier.  Get  more  money  for  them.  FLEX- 
O-GLASS  is  installed  much  easier,  holds  heat  better  and  costs  far 
less  than  glass.  Scatters  light  just  as  needed.  Frames  are  lighter 
and  easier  to  handle.  (PROGRESSIVE  DEALERS  WANTED) 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO. 

.1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept.  18B  Chicago,  III. 


Genuine  FLEX-O-GLASS 

GUARANTEED  Most  DURABLE 

FLEX-O-GLASS  was  the  first  material  advertised  for  admittme 
Ultra-Violet  Rays  from  the  sun.  It  alwaya  has  been  and  ia  today 
made  on  a  better  cloth  base.  That's  why  we  get  so  many  let¬ 
ters  telling  that  FLEX-O-GLASS  is  best.  Always  looks  new  and 
bright,  even  after  many  Beasons  of  exposure  to  wind,  rain  and 
snow.  Cut  with  shears  and  nail  on.  Lasts  for  years.  Be  sure  yon 

get  genuine  FLEX-O-GLASS  and  avoid  dissatisfaction.  Approved 
y  American  Medical  Association;  Ohio,  Iowa  and  Kansas  State 
Experiment  Stations. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Jensen  of  Nebr.  states:—**  When  Flex-O-GIaas  fa  in¬ 
stalled  beside  another,  it  speaks  for  Itself." 

PRICES— All  Postage  Prepaid 

Per  yd.  36  inches  wide:  1  yd.  50c:  S  yds.  at  40c  ($2.00); 
10  yds.  at  35c  (53.50);.  -  --  25  yds.  at  32c  (S8.00» 
lOO  yds.  or  more.at  30c  per  yard  (530.00). 

SPECIAL  $5  TRIAL  OFFER 

We  wiU  send  you  15  yards  of  FLEX-O-GLASS  in  a 
roll  3  feet  wide  and  45  feet  long,  postage  prepaid,  for 
$5.00.  This  big  roll  covers  a  scratch  shed  9  x  15  ft. 
(size  for  300  chicks),  or  use  for  brooder-house  fronts, 
hotbeds,  poultry,  barn  or  Doghouse  windows,  en¬ 
closing  porches,  storm  doors,  etc.  If  after  15  days 
not  satisfied  FLEX-O-GLASS  gives  more  warm,  health¬ 
ful  light  than  glass,  or  if  it  isn’t  the  most  durable,  send 
It  back  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  without 
question.  You  must  be  absolutely  satisfied  or  your 
money  back.  Mail  check  or  money  order  today.  Use 
Guarantee  Coupon  below,  which  Is  backed  by  $1,000 
deposited  in  the  Pioneer  Bank  of  Chicago.  Send  $9.50 
for  30  yds.  if  you  wish  larger  trial  roll.  24  hour  service. 

; ‘Prevention  of  Chick  Diseases” — Free  with  your  order. 

:.■■■■  Mail  This  Guarantee  Coupon  Now-aaa* 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  1 88 
1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me .  • 

yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  in.  wide,  by  prepaid  parcel  S 
post.  It  is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  satisfied  ■ 
after  using  it  for  15  days  I  may  return  it  and  you  ■ 
will  refund  my  money  without  question. 


Name. 


Town . State:. 


AMERICA’S 

LEADING 

STRAINS 


Glaser's  Pure  Breeds 


'mmmvirk 


CAREFULLY  BRED  AND  CULLED 


FOUNDATION  males  from  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  TAN- 
CRED  and  WYCKOFF  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  carefully  bred 
and  culled  for  high  egg  production,  SHEPPARD’S  “FAMOUS” 

LAYING  ANCONAS  and  TORMOHLEN’S  BR.  LEGHORNS: 

Chicks  at  $12  per  100;  $57.50  for  500,  and  $110  for  1,000. 

Foundation  males  from  THOMPSON’S  “RINGLET”  and  HOLTER- 

A.R,^J0CRAT”  Barred  Rocks,  PAPE’S  BLACK  MINORCAS, 
White  Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds:  Chicks  $14  for 
100;  $67.50  for  500;  $130  for  1,000. 

Finest  Quality  SIL.  LACED  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  BUFF 
ORPINGTONS;  $15  for  100;  $72.50  for  500,  and  $140  for  1,000. 

PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  $15  for  100;  $72.50  for  500;  $140 
for  1,000. 

ASSORTED  HEAVY  BREEDS  at  $12  a  hundred. 
ASSORTED  LIGHT  BREEDS  at  $10. 

MANY  OF  THESE  CHICKS  SHOULD  WIN  IN  THE  FALL  AND 
vTNTER  SHOWS  FOR  YOU  AND  PROVE  WONDERFUL  LAYERS. 
Member  of  American  Baby  Chick  Producers  Assn.  Reference:  Peoples  Bank¬ 
ing  Co.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write 
for  our  Free  Illustrated  4-color  descriptive  catalog.  Our  Flocks  have  the 
blood,  breeding,  hatching  and  care  to  insure  vim,  vitality  and  record  lavnm 
for  you. 

GLASER  HATCHERIES 


Geo.  M.  Glaser.  Mgr. 


Box  155-B 


McCOMB.  OHIO 


WENE  %  CHICKS 


State 


WENE 

State  Certified 
B I  ood-Teited 


EXTRA  Profits  from  Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  While  Leghorns 

For  many  generations  Wane’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  have  been  bred  to  lay  lots  of  eggs,  chalk-white  in  color 
smooth  m  texture,  and  weighing  24  oz.  or  better  to  the  dozen.  Every  female  breeder  is  a  matiTre  hen  Males 
are  from  our  choicest  matings.  Chicks  from  these  blood-tested.  State-certified  breeders  will  earn  yoii  extra 
profits,  yet  they  cost  little  more  than  hatchery-run  chicks. 

Barred  and  White  Bocks,  R.  I.  Beds  and  White  Wyandottes  from  blood. tested  matings.  Special  Cross-Bred 
White  Rock-Wyandotte  Chicks  for  fancy  broiler  and  roaster  trades. 

S.  C.  WH, .LEGHORN  PULLETS  READY  EOR  DELIVERY  ABOUT  APRIL  20th 
Write  for  complete  Mating  List  and  Latest  Prices  on  all  breeds 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


Dept.  A 


Vineland,  N.  J. 


LARGEST  LEGHORNS 

■P' .  m  the  U.  S.  Tom  Barron  English,  large  type  Leghorns,  bred  for  largest 
L.  .size.  They  resist  disease,  being  stronger.  They  lay  larger  eggs,  bringing 
higher  market  prices.  They  lay  more  winter  eggs,  being  stronger,  having  the 
endurance  for  long  distance  laying.  They  lay  more  eggs  yearly. 

b  aby  chicks  c.  o„  d. 

' 0I*  ®ur  special  plan.  Barron  strain  is  one  of  world’s  oldest  trapnested  strains — has  won  at 
-  . .  more  International  Egg  Laying  Contests  than  any  other  strain.  Records  to  308  eggs  yearly  back  our 

Write  for  low  prices  on  chicks  and  eggs.  FREE  CATALOG. 

SAUDERS  LEGHORN  FARM  BOX  29  GRABILL,  INDIANA 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

(Cash  or  C.O.D.)  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  3.50  7.00  13.00 

Assorted  Chicks  .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

These  chicks  are  carefully  selected  from  our  free  range 
bred-to-lay  flocks.  We  pay  postage.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Write  for  our  reduced  price  on  large  lots. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 

WHITE  RDHIIQ  fllll  V  Baby  chicks  from  highest  grade 
nnilfc  nUUIVO  UHLI  heavy  laying  stock  at  reason, 
able  prices.  Circular  free.  THEg.  t.  pggiE,  Jimesvilte,  N.  Yt 

Barron  While  Wyandottes 

Records  262  to  313  eggs.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Ap#!»chln,  N,  Y. 


Bfe  *■  PAY  BIG — EASY  TO  KEEP 

LL  V  We  will  tell  you  how.  Write 
r  r  today  for  handsome  free  book- 
let.  Tell  us  if  you  keep  bees 
now.  Here  is  a  bargain: 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  monthly  mag¬ 
azine,  2  years,  $1.00.  “Starting  Right 
with  Bees,’’  a  hook  with  128  pages,  124 
illustrations,  and  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul¬ 
ture,  2  years,  both  $1.50.  These  will 
absolutely  teach  you  beekeeping. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  662  Liberty  St.,  Medina,  O. 


M  4  U  |  O  from  heavy  laying  strain.  Barred 

Rocks.  12«;  Mixed,  9e.  100X  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  K.  J.  EllltlSJUV,  McAlisterville,  Fa, 


470 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


CHICKS! 


Breeder*  on  Oar  Farm. 

Wyckotf  Leghorn*. 
5,000  Chicks  Weekly. 


First  liatch  February  27th.  Prices  furnished  on  request. 
A  deposit  of  $5.00  per  100  chicks  required  with  order. 
Refund  if  ordering  dates  are  filled.  State  when  order¬ 
ing  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered. 


MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  0,£cLi^?,Srv.st 


CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

offers  you  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  breeders  with 
17  years  continuous  trapnesting  and  pedigree  breeding. 
Large  uniform  white  eggs  our  first  consideration  al¬ 
ways.  Reasonable  Prices.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

F.  J.  DeHART,  Prop.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


EVERLAY  LEGHORN 8 

Tho  beautiful  baainess  henl  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Biff  white  effffs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Contest  I  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chicaffo.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  etc.,  chipped  safely.  Catalog  free, 
EVERLAY  FARM  00X28  Portland.  Ind. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


Klines’ Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Hatches  weekly.  Strong  Chicks  from 
Healthy  Stock.  Low  price  on  100  to  1,000. 
Fully  Guaranteed.  Write 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  Heavy  Mixed. 

$9.00  per  100.  Postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Reaver  Springs,  I’a. 


IV _ 1  D„„L  pL:,.  State  tested,  bred  for  pro- 

Darrea  KOOK  G-UlX  ductiou  and  vigor.  Now 
leading  all  Rocks  at  Maryland  and  Vineland  contests. 

$30  and  $40.  ROBERT  COBB,  Old  Pickird  Farm,  Concord  Jet.,  Mat*. 


PURE  BRED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$12.00,  lOO.  Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00. 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

OH  AS.  F.  EWING  Rt.  1  MeCLURE,  PA. 


n  . »  D„_„„ J  Official  250  egg  two-year-old 

rorter  S  Bsrrcu  KOCkS  records.  Males,  eggs,  chicks. 

Free  circular.  |M.  C.  PORTER,  R.  D.  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Martin  Dorcas,  from  the  fam¬ 
ous  Martin  Strain.  Chicks 
and  Eggs,  also  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  Reds.  Prices  reasonable. 

ANDREW  B.  CARD,  R.F.D.No.l,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks,  $1 6 

prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  last  3  years.  Real  quality.  Large 
catalog  free.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  O. 


Light  Brahma  Eggs  e^si?^.  ?6  o°rk$iL4p5?» 

dozen  crate.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Penna. 


Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  8pecial 
prices  on  March  and  may  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


IIO ft  from  heavy  laying  flock.  Barred 
I  }-|  iLlv  J  Rocks,  14c;  Reds,  14c;  S.  C.  W. 

Leghorns,  12c;  Heavy  Mixed,  12c; 
Light  Mixed,  9c.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY  -  Coeolamus,  Pennn. 


milfilffl  8.  C.  Buff  Leghorns,  W.  Leghorns, 
I  If  If  nS  Burred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Reds 
VUlvllD  and  Mixed,  each  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  postage.  Circular  free. 
JACOB  NIBMONB,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


fv  TT  T  /-»  T r  O  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only  12c 
Li  11  1  Li  JV  O  Light  Mixed  -  -  »c 

All  from  free  range  flocks,  100 %  live  delivery.  Circular 
free.  H.  S.  HART  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


rHTrYC  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS  cxclu- 
LH1  VIVij  slvely — Big  bodies,  great  layers,  large 
eggs.  We  import  direct  from)  England.  Catalog  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington.  Ohio 


CllUUVCinC  nuinvc  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C. 

OUNNlOlUC  UflluEVO  White  Leghorns  Won 
the  Farmingdale  Contest.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
BARRED  ROCKS  and  REDS 

Special  Prices. 

EARL  SWARTZ 
Millerstown  Penna, 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks.  Penna.  supervised.  Blood  tested  flocks. 
Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  high  egg  production.  Catalogue 
free.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Mifflintown,  Penna. 


Our  Illustrated  Booklet  ed,  Pedigreed  R.  I.  *Reds. 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Sent  upon  request, 

PINE  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rox  66  C,  WEST  MEDWAY,  MASS. 


CHICKS 


Free  catalog. 


N.  Y.  Certified  White  Leghorns.  Big 
birds,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs. 
Trapnested  and  pedigreed  hatched. 

SPRING  KROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


DADV  mirirc  from  -leavy  laying  strains— White 
DAD!  vIULiYu  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rooks,  White 
Leghorn  Rnd  Reds.  Blood  tested  or  under  State  Super¬ 
vision.  Write  for  catalogue.  BTR0N  PEPPER.  Gorgatown,  Del. 


(Barron)  White  Leghorns,  15c  and  20c 
each.  Special  and  Imported  Mating 
„„s,  50c  and  $1  each.  Barred  Rock 
EGGS  Utility,  14c.  Special  Mating,  25e  each. 

Guaranteed.  CYCLONE  POULTRY  FARM  S  HATCHERY,  Millertlcwn,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeders. 
Bred  to  lay 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS  ANC0NAS 
BOXWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  -  Laurel,  Del. 


CHICKS 


T  state  accredited  yearlings 

l^egnorn  Y>iI11CK!>  mated  to  Ruhl’s  trapuest 

cockerels.  Farm  range.  $15  hun.  Rocks  and  Reds,  $18. 
Heavy  Mixed,  $12.  March  delivery.  A  G.  SCOFIELD. Fithkill.N.Y 


ROYAL  CHICKS 

cular  free.  ROY AL  FARM 


guaranteed  to  live  and 
produce  profits.  Cir- 

BERGEY,  PA. 


BABY  DlIX  BABY  DUX 

The  famous  Long  Island  Pekin  Ducklings  for  sale.  Im¬ 
mediate  shipments.  Price,  $30-100.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

SCHLEIN’S  BLUE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 
Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


Large  type,  vigorous,  exhibition  quality.  Production 
bred,  grow  heavier,  economical.  Catalog  free. 

25..  .$8.50,  50..  .$16.50,  100. .  .$82.00,  1000..  .$600. 
K.  BORMAN  llox  1  LAURELTON,  N.  J . 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Islip,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


Tiilany’s  Superior  Ducklings 

Mammoth  Pekin  Duckling*  -  -  $17  per  50;  $32  per  100 

White  Indian  Runner  Duckling*  -  $16  per  50;  $30  per  100 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

20th  Year  Producing  Ducklings  That  Live.  Catalogue. 

AL0HAM  POULTRY  FARM  -  R-34  -  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 


Turkeys— White  Holland  Stock  and  Egg^arienf  ct. 


CD  UT _ “The  Story  of  the 

JT  rVH.Il. -  300-Egg  Hen” 


Showing  egg  results  from  the  Ream  Strain,  backed 
by  22  years  of  breeding  for  more  eggs— certified  by 
Official  Contest  Records  since  contests  began. 

Most 
Profitable 
Poultry 
Known 


Leghorns,  Rocks, 
Reds,  Wyandottes 

CHICKS 

S-wks.-old  Pullets 


Breeding  Stock 

April  and  May  delivery 
Write  today 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa. 


YRAOC  TOCCt»aJfc  MASMA^ 


Monroe 
Orange  County 
New  York 


Standard  Bred  Utility 

S.  C.  W.  nilpFC 
LEGHORN  LIliLIViJ 

Ruy'them  front  aleadingcommer- 
clal  poultry  Plant  run  for  profit 
from  the  Egg  Basket.  We  trap- 
nest  and  select  our  breeders  for 
the  points  a  Poultryman  wants. 
Quality  and  Profits.  All  breeding 
stock  tested  by  N.  Y.  S.  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  forWhite  Diarrhea. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


DADTI7D>C  Certified 
iUKILK  iJ  Leghorns 

Largest  Certified  Flock  in  State 

The  large  chalk-white  egg  strain 

Four  1st  prizes  at  State  Fair  for  best  white  eggs. 
Cup  for  champion  production  Leghorn  pen.  CHICKS 
—marvelous  ones.  Eggs,  Males,  Pullets.  Free  circular. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


——SINGLE  COMB— — 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

00nn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OV/vJv/  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
egg s  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar,.  Apr.  it  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


EWING’S  ESH  LEGHORNS 

give  satisfaction.  24th  year.  White  Leghorns  exclusively. 
For  14  years  males  from  250  to  314  egg  heus  have  sired 
mv  stock.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free,  on  farm 
range.  HUSKY  CHICKS  and  FERTILE  EGGS.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  and  quality  that  please.  Catalog  free. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


||7  BARRON  STRAIN  ENGLISH  r% 

White  leghornS 

are  large,  husky  birds,  producing  large  white  eggs.  Im¬ 
ported  Cockerels  sired  our  breeders  and  250  egg  males 
head  our  pens.  All  B.W.D.  tested.  Circular  on  request. 

CLAI1A1IEN  COURT  FARM,  Rotlyn,  U.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TATVIfOim  PEDIGREED 
1  /ilYLKLU  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Sires  and  Dams  Records  254-312 

CHICKS,  SI 8,  S21.  EGGS,  SIO,  S12  per  lOO. 

Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2000  tested  breeders, 
bred  for  productivity  of  large  white  eggs.  25th  year. 
Descriptive  Catalog. 

PLANKS’  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


HOFF’S  “VITALITY”  Zhlkl'iZ  QUALITY 

N.  J ■  Certified  and  Blood  Tested. 

S.  C.  W1I.  LE44IIORN8,  BARRED  P.  ROCKS 
AND  R.  I.  REDS. 

The  best  that  40  years  experience  can  produce.  Catalog 
free  My  prices  on  QUALITY-CERTIFIED  chicks  will 
surprise  you.  D.  C.  R.  HOFF.  Lock  Box  115.  Neshanic 
Station,  N.  J.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


CERTIFIED— B.  W.  D.  FREE 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  large,  big  egg  White 
Leghorns,  trapnested  10  years.  Write  for 
circular,  also  story  of  325-egg  hen. 

ACREBRIDGE  FARM 

BOX  R  MARLBORO,  MASS. 


has  the  demand  for  our 
High-Grade  Chicks 
doubled  each  season. 
Tancred  Strain  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  240- 
312  Egg  Breeding.  Cir¬ 
cular  Tells  Why.  H.  C. 
ASHBERY&  SON,  Sodus.  N  Y. 


Buying  With  Assurance  Le|g(h  o  rn 

Chicks,  46  acres  free  farm  range.  18  years  successful 
Breeder.  10  consecutive  year*  N.  Y.  State  Certification. 
Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested  of  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  under  supervision  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College. 
We  never  breed  from  pullets.  Catalogue  on  request. 
HILL  VIEW  FAUM.H.F,  lUndrickion,  Brldgehampton, L.I.,  N.  V. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

et  your  chicks  from  the  flock  that  produced  the  pens 
iat  won  second  place  for  two  consecutive  years  in  the 
ew  Jersey  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Breeders  are  selected 
>r  size,  vigor,  type  and  good  production  of  large  white 
rgs.  Prices  reasonable. 

OHN  W  ROTTCHFR  -I-  MOUNT  HOLLY.  N.  J. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Right 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHURN  FARM,  f  .  w.rren.Mgr.,  MI  Ephraim, N.  J 


LONE  OAK  S.  C.  W.  L. 

Production  bred  breeding  stock;  day-old  chicks,  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  pullets  usually  for  sale.  Late  April 
and  May  hatches  not  all  booked. 

LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM  3ABYLON,  N.  Y. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why  the 
Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed 
on  earth.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  R,  Pitlstown,  H.  J. 


BabyChicks  Leghorns8, 

From  healthy,  high  producing  stock. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue. 


vS-g mw^'S.C.  W.  Leghorn GhickSof edw“  deep’ 

bodied,  late  moulting  hens.  Prices:  $16-100,  $78-500, 
$150-1000.  Postage  paid.  WERAER  BROS..  Ml.  Marion,,  N  T. 

PRO«ION  Leghorn  Chicks 

No  pullet  breeders.  $20—100;  $185—1000. 

ADAH  SEAltURY,  Evergreen  Poultry  Earm,  Sayvllle,  L.  I..  ICY. 


Quality  Leghorn  Chicks  Tst"aind 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  at  moderate  prices.  Every  chick 
hatched  from  our  own  breeder*.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Circular,  ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus,  N,  T. 


THE  HENYARD 


Cod  Liver  Oil  in  Poultry 
Feeding 

With  the  coining  of  the  hatching  sea¬ 
son  will  come  inquiries  from  beginners  in 
poultry  keeping  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
cod-liver  oil  in  feeding  young  chicks.  All 
who  read  any  of  the  literature  of  poultry- 
dom  know  that  this  by-product  of  the 
cod  fisheries  has  come  into  general  use 
in  the  poultry  yard  but  all  do  not  yet 
know  just  why  and  how  it  should  be  used. 
There  are  a  number  of  very  interesting 
things  about  cod-liver  oil,  aside  from  its 
taste.  No  one  would  voluntarily  choose 
it  as  a  salad  dressing,  yet  it  has  been 
consumed  in  large  quantities  in  the  past 
by  those  unfortunates  who,  in  a  choice 
between  cod-liver  oil  and  death,  more  or 
less  reluctantly  chose  the  oil.  Before  he 
had  ever  visited  the  place,  the  writer  of 
this  did  something  to  boost,  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  fishing  town  of  Gloucester  by 
prescribing  one  of  its  prominent  articles 
of  commerce  but,  since  he  has  stood  upon 
its  wharves  and  inhaled  the  sea  breezes 
laden  with  the  odor  of  nearby  fish  sheds, 
he  has  been  content  to  leave  that  pic¬ 
turesque  seaport  to  the  amateur  artists 
who,  in  the  Summertime,  yield  the  place 
a  more  certain  revenue  than  do  its  fish¬ 
ing  boats  and  lobster  pots.  Still,  cod- 
liver  oil  from  Gloucester  and  elsewhere 
had  its  value  in  the  treatment  of  such 
human  diseases  as  tuberculosis  and 
rickets.  Because  of  its  flavor  it  has  lost 
much  of  its  favor  in  the  management  of 
the  former  disease,  it  now  usually  being 
considered  more  necessary  to  conserve 
the  functions  of  the  stomach  than  to  give 
ail  easily  digested  and  valuable  nutri¬ 
ment  that  was  handicapped  by  insistence 
upon  making  a  return  date  at  every  swal¬ 
low.  Had  it  not  been  discovered  that  cod- 
liver  oil  was  rich  in  the  two  most  needed 
vitamins  in  the  feeding  of  young  animals, 
the  cod-liver  oil  industry  might  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  wane.  It  now  lias  a  new  lease 
of  life,  threatened  only  by  those  continu¬ 
ing  new  discoveries  in  nutrition  that 
swing  popularity  from  one  food  to  an¬ 
other  over  night  and  make  the  struggle 
of  any  vitamin  to  hold  its  place  in  the 
market  a  harrowing  one. 

The  process  of  securing  the  oil  from 
the  livers  of  the  fish  that  contributed 
more  to  the  bone  and  muscle  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  than,  in  these  degenerate  days, 
they  do  to  ours  is  also  worth  noting.  The 
original  process  was  simple  and  odorifer¬ 
ous.  It  is  still  used  in  obtaining  the  red 
oil  sold  for  the  feeding  of  chicks  and  old¬ 
er  fowls.  The  livers  of  the  fish  are 
thrown  into  open  casks  and  there  exposed 
to  the  air  and  to  ordinary  temperatures. 
The  result  is  decomposition  of  the  livers 
and  floating  of  the  released  oil  to  the  top 
of  the  casks.  This  oil  retains  the  vita¬ 
mins  which  give  it  its  value,  though  ac¬ 
quiring  other  characteristics  not  so  de¬ 
sirable.  A  newer  and  quicker  process  is 
steam  rendering  of  the  livers.  Live 
steam  is  admitted  to  special  kettles  con¬ 
taining  the  livers  and  the  oil  is  quickly 
extracted.  It  becomes  what  is  known  as 
the  yellow  oil,  apparently  not  injured  in 
vitamin  content  by  the  heat  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected  and  far  more  agreeable 
to  the  nose  and  palate  than  the  oil  ob¬ 
tained  by  nature’s  more  simple  process 
o£  decay.  The  residue  of  liver  left  may 
be  dried  and  ground  in  to  cod  liver  meal 
or  may  be  pressed  for  a  more  thorough 
extraction  of  the  oil.  The  value  of  the 
meal  in  poultry  feeding  has  not  been  so 
well  established  as  has  that  of  the  oil 
and  it  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  other 
denatured  products  purporting  to  retain 
all  the  values  of  cod-liver  oil  while  dis¬ 
pensing  with  its  taste  and  odor  may  safe¬ 
ly  be  asked  to  give  further  proof  of  their 
claims  than  has  yet  been  forthcoming. 

Vitamins  have  been  mentioned  as  the 
source  of  cod-liver  oil’s  value  in  poultry 
feeding.  For  substances  that  have  never 
been  seen  and  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
known,  vitamins  have  succeeded  in  at¬ 
tracting  an  amount  of  attention  from  the 
public  that  is  remarkable.  They  might 
reasonably  be  said  to  be  on  everyone’s 
tongue.  There  is  an  unknown  number 
of  them.  Any  one  is  likely  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  be  split  into  several  and  several 
may  at  any  time  be  combined  into  one. 
They  are  nutrition’s  mysteries.  Some¬ 
thing  in  food  does  something  and  some 
one  with  a  genius  for  thinking  up  names 
that  should  have  delighted  the  parents  of 
an  old-fashioned  family  has  called  that 
something  a  vitamin.  For  the  present, 
we  shall  have  to  let  it  go  at  that  and  be 
content  to  know  that  these  mysterious 
substances  exist  and  play  an  important 
part  in  the  health  and  growth  of  young 
animals.  Of  the  several  that  have  been 
discovered  playing  an  essential  part  in 
nutrition  and  have  been  named,  or,  at 
least,  lettered,  vitamins  A  and  D  are  the 
most  important  to  poultrymen.  Vitamin 
A  promotes  nutrition  in  young  animals 
and  fortifies  their  bodies  against  disease. 
Vitamin  D  prevents  that  softness  of  bones 
that  shows  itself  as  rickets  and  that,  in 
young  chicks  long  confined  indoors,  be¬ 
comes  evident  as  “leg  weakness.”  Both 
these  vitamins  are  found  in  many  foods, 
and.  what  is  really  astonishing,  at  least 
a  substitute  for  the  latter  is  found  in  son- 
light,  What  is  still  more  astonishing  is 
the  fact  that  when  sunlight  passes 
through  glass  that  substitute  for  vita¬ 
min  D  is  removed  from  it.  Both  vita- 
mains.  A  and  D  are  found  in  abundance 
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Chicks,  $8  per  100  and  up 

100%  live  delivery  to  your  door.  Our  24-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  Free.  Oui  Chickens  are  hoean 

tested-  25  50  100  600- 

White,  Buff,  Brown  and  — 

Black  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5  5U  $10.00  $49  OQ 

Special  Leghorns,  Rocks, 

Reds  and  Wyandottes  3  5U  7. DO  13  UO  B4  00 

Light  Broilers .  2.75  4  50  8  00  40  00 

Heavy  .'Broilers .  3.75  6.50  12.00  59  0Q 

JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  pa 


n 

HIGH-QUALITY 

[M  33atoyCliiclts 

Barred  and  White  Box 

■  Wyandottes  and  Beds 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns 

■  ■  Mixed— 

Immediate  delivery 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM.  Phone308,  Cliesteriown.  Md. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  O.D/ 


Send  no  money.  Just  mall  your  order.  Pay  after  you  see  chlcka 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected  and  culled  flockal 


Live  delivery  guaranteed, 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
S  C,  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
Mixed,  all  Varieties 


Prices  on 


25 

$3.50 

3.60 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

4.60 
3.00 


50 

$6.60 

6.50 

7.50 
7.50 

7.50 

8.50 

6.50 


100 
$12.00 
12.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14  00 
16.00 
10.00 


Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  BELLEFONTE.  PA 

CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
Mixed 


25 

$3.50 

4.00 

4.00 

3.00 


50 

$6.50 

7.50 

7.50 

5.00 


100 

$12 
14 
14 
9 


100#  live  delivery  postpaid.  Special  prices 
on  larger  lots.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  R.D.  3  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Lurge  Type  BARItON  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  ExtraQuality  Chicks  from  thorough¬ 
bred  matings  any  week  after  February 
14th,  at  SI  6  per  100;  S77  per  500;  SI  SO 

SerlOOO.  10  per  cent  books  your  order.  Circular  FREE 
tobert  Clauser,  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  ofFice  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

1000 

$110 
ISO 
ISO 

so 


25 

50 

100 

500 

Wh.  Leghorns 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

Barred  Rocks 

4  00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

R.  I.  Reds 

4.00 

7  50 

14.00 

67.50 

Mixed 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

Stony  Point  Hatchery 

Box  R 

Richfield, 

50 

$7.50 

7.50 

6.50 
6.50 
5.00 


100 

$14.00 

14.00 

12.00 

12.00 

9.00 


•  1  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25 

M  I  S.  C.  Reds . $4.00 

I  TIIPI/O  Barred  ltocks...  4.00 
9  *|  I  It  ,|\  White  Leghorns. .  8.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.75 

600  lots,  14c  less— 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

w,  A.  lauveb  ■  McAlisterville,  pa. 

Zeller’s  Extra  Quality  Chicks 

Barron  English  Large  Type  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks.  Trapnested,  production 
bred  matings,  $16  per  100,  $77  per  500,  $150 
per  1000.  Also  quality  White  Wyandottes, 
■  Rocks  and  Reds.  Circular  free.  10* 

books  order.  EDGAR  A.  ZELLER,  20W  Manada  St..  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

“MARTIN’S  STRAIN0 

White  Wyandotte, 
Ulsh’s  Superior  White 
and  Barred  Rock 

Strong  chicks  from  healthy 
stock.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices. 
JAS-  E.  ULSH  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


MULSH’S 
CHICKS 


Member  I.  B.  C.A. 


CHICKS 


Every '  Chick  Produced  B'roro 
Pure-bred  Heavy  Laying  Fiocka 
MARCH  and  APRIL  DELIVERY 
......  .  _  _  tOO  5 00  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $14.00  $67.50  $180 

Bd.  Rocks,  Anconas,  It.  I.  Reds. . .  16.00  77,50  150 

Wh.  Wyandottes  &  Bit.  Minorcas  17.00  82  50  16U 

Astd.  Chicks— Light  10c,  Heavy  12c,  Pekin  Ducklings  30, 
Lots  less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  Order  direct  from  Adv  ot 
wT®, for  circular  and  prices.  Also  Special  Mating  and  Two- Wee* 
Old  Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs.  Bank  reference.  Postage  paid  1004 
live  delivery.  TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


Buy  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barron  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  headed  by  imported  Males 
also  Barred  Hocks,  White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Big  fluffy  chicks  that  please.  Live  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  Low.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

C.  M.  L0NGENECKER  Box  60  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 

C ¥-1  ¥ ¥Y  C  Reds,  Barred  Rocks , 
Ui  ii  L/iVO  White  Leghorns 

Well-hatched,  well-bred,  from  best  heavy  egg  strains 
Lowest  possible  prices  for  really  good  chicks.  100%  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 

GOOD  CHICKS  Pay  BigProfits 

County  Line  Chicks  are  this  kind.  You  get  the  best 
when  you  get  County  Line  Chicks.  Five  varieties. 
Bred  for  Health  and  Production.  CATALOG  FREE 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHER Y 
Box  II,  Telford,  Pa. 

CHICKS  and  DUX  C.O.  D. 

Fine  pure  bred  chicks  and  baby  ducks  at  prices  to  fit 
your  pocketbook.  Pedigreed  males  and  selected  fe¬ 
males  make  chicks  of  finest  quality.  Free  poultry  book 
and  catalog.  Get  details  of  our  liberal  C.  O.  D.  offer. 

CUUPERflTIVE  BREEUING  &  HATCHING  CO..  Box  124,  TIRU,  0. 

FERRIS  STRAIN  C'  UJ  I  U  U  C 
WHITE  LEGHORN  G  II  1  G  A.  J> 

April . $12.00  per  100  $110.00  per  1000 

May .  10.00  per  100  90.00  per  1000 

Postage  Paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  l  2e. 
Rocks,  Reds,  t  4c.  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  15c.  Black  Giants, 
20c.  10o%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonvilie,  Pa. 

NnTIPF  TO  POULTRY  RAISERS— New  valuable 

book  written  by  -W..C.  Huber— “ReliabJUm 
Method  of  Raising  Chicks  to  Maturity.”  Send  for 
this  book.  Means  many  $$$  to  you.  Price  SOc  prepaid. 

HUBER’S  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  Fostorln,  Ohio 

1000  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  *«!*•"' 

Order  early  for  a  positive  shipping  date.  Special  prices 
to  dealers  or  for  large  lots.  Custom  hatching  only,  $2.5(1 
per  hundred  eggs.  C.  G.  8CHRYVER,  Omar,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


F**ir a p'nes’ted  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  J.  B.  Giant  Chix 

Write  to  C.  J.  YODER,  Grantavllle,  Maryland. 

TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS  S1  EE 

free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  SELLERS VILLE,  PA. 

WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS  (Domesticated).  $4.5D  per  pair. 
EGGS,  12%  cents  each.  H,  C.  MacKIey,  Brogueville,  Pa. 
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LEOLA 


BROODER  HOUSE 

Raises  most  chicks  quickest  to  healthy  rnatu* 
rity.  J.  D.  Deppen,  WernetsviUe,  Pa.  Raised 
97%  with  LEOLA* 

Round.  No  dark  comers.  Three  large  win¬ 
dows.  Plenty  of  sunlight  and  fresh  Air.  No 
cold  side  walls.  No  moisture  condensation. 
Easy  to  heat.  Simple  to  keep  clean.  Always 
warm.  Well  ventilated.  No  crowding  in  corners. 
Best  Grade  all  wood*  Portable.  Built  in 
sections.  Shipped  knocked  down.  Two  men 
can  assemble  in  half  hour.  3  sizes —  12  ft.,  14 
ft.,  16  ft.  diameters.  ¥ou  need  the  LEOLA 
now.  Write  for  low  prices,  literature,  brooding 
information. 

H.  M.  STAUFFER  &  SON 

BOX  RY-2  •  LEOLA,  PA. 


BROODER  HOUSES  FOR  MARCH  CHICKS 

We  are  prepared  to  make  immediate 
shipment  of  complete  brooder  houses. 
They  are  shipped  in  sections,  ready  to 
bolt  together,  roofing,  hardware,  doors 
and  sash  are  ail  included.  Better  and 
cheaper  than  home-made.  Put  in  a 
brooder  stove  and  you’re  ready  for  the 
chicks. 


FREE  CATALOG-  pictures  and  prices, 
Poultry  Houses,  Pigeon  Houses,  Rabbit 
Hutches  and  Dog  Kennels.  Write  today. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

86  Depot  Street  Randolph,  Maas. 


Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In,  an.  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send 
you  plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater,  for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The 
Putnam  Brooder  Heater  holds  1  quart  of  oil 
and  burns  io  days  without  attention.  Try  the 
brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  When  ordering, 
please  give  your  dealer’s  name..  Send  for  my 
free  Booklet,  “Poultry  Helps."  ' 

I.  PUTNAM,  Inc.,  Route  364  B  Elmira,  N.Y. 


I  which  tells  all  about  the  TWIN-FIX) AT  Sol-Hot— 
I  the  wickless  oil  burning  brooder  that  will  help  you 
I  S,se  “ore  chicks  this  season.  Its  Automatic  Twin- 
I  Moat  Oil  Level  is  the  greatest  Invention  ever  de- 
I  veloped  for  chick  brooders— easy  to  operate  as  a  gas 
I  stove — no  wicks— no  fumes —no  smoke — nosmoth- 
I  ered  chicks.  Costs  less  than  old  fashioned  wick 
I  brooders.  Catalog  free — send  for  it  today. 


11 


Ltwin  FLOATj 

V>IL  CONTRC 


POULTRY  HOUSES 

Write  for  illustrated  circular,  prices,  etc. 

READY  CUT  COTTAGES  AND  GARAGES 

If  interested  in  Garage,  Cottage  or  Camp 
ask  for  our  48-page  Catalog. 

THAYER  PORTABLE  HOUSE  CO. 

28  Winchester  St.  Keene,  N.  H. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow- 
"‘1  Buy  directfi-urnlp'gestmanufaoturersof  Charcoal 
products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
Try  our  “Kel-Soh”.  Prevents  hog-cholera  absolutely. 

K.  MncKELLAK’8  SONS  CO.,  Peeksklll,  H.  Y. 


OUR  1928  CATALOG  FZVgl". 

84  pages  showing  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies  in 
the  world.  (Over  300  items.)  Write  today  for  your  copy 

— FURE. BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  C-42,  Quincy,  III. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  I  F.O.B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00)  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


in  cod-liver  oil,  hence  the  value  of  this 
oil  in  chick  rearing  and  poultry  feeding. 

Since  vitamin  A  is  found  in  the  green 
leaves  of  plants  and  in  yellow  corn  and 
vitamin  D  is  less  needed  in  food  if  chicks 
have  access  to  outdoor  sunshine,  these 
two  substances  do  not  interest  the  poul- 
tryman  in  Summertime  as  they  do  in  the 
Winter.  Chicks  can  run  out  of  doors  in 
the  grass  in  the  Summer  and  old  fowls 
can  have  plenty  of  green  stuff  thrown  to 
them.  In  Fall,  Winter  and  early  Spring, 
however,  green  stuff  is  scarce  and  the 
cold  makes  it  necessary  to  keep  any 
young  chicks  hatched  behind  windows.  It 
is  then  that  cod-liver  oil  or  some  other 
vitamin  containing  food  is  needed.  Yel¬ 
low’  corn  and  the  meal  ground  from  it 
contain  considerable  vitamin  A.  White 
corn  seems  to  be  lacking  in  it.  This  is 
the  reason  that  feeding  formulas  of  late 
have  specified  yellow  corn.  It  is  useless 
to  try  to  raise  little  chicks  during  the 
months  in  which  they  must  be  kept  in¬ 
doors  unless  some  substitute  for  outdoor 
sunshine  and  green  growing  things  can  be 
found,  and  this  substitute  has  been  found 
in  cod-liver  oil.  Mature  fowls,  too,  bene¬ 
fit  by  added  vitamins  to  their  ration.  Egg 
production  in  the  Winter  is  increased,  the 
quality  of  the  egg  shells  is  improved, 
fewer  porous  or  soft,  and  chicks  hatched 
from  them  are  stronger  if  cod-liver  oil  has 
been  give  the  layers.  Even  if  the  gen¬ 
eral  flock  is  not  so  fed,  those  that  are  to 
be  used  as  breeders  should  have  some 
of  this  oil  added  to  their  other  foods. 

While  cod  liver  oil  is  not  a  drug  that 
must  be  accurately  measured,  it  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  waste  through  feeding  an  un¬ 
necessarily  large  amount.  From  one  to 
two  per  cent  of  the  mash  fed  either  grow¬ 
ing  chicks  or  mature  fowls  has  been 
found  to  be  sufficient  unless  already 
existing  leg  weakness  of  chicks  calls  for 
a  greater  amount  or  the  oil  has  not  been 
added  to  the  ration  of  the  breeding  flock 
until  a  few  weeks  before  the  eggs  are  to 
be  saved  for  hatching.  Then,  the  full 
amount  of  two  per  cent  should  be  used. 
One  per  cent  of  a  mash  is,  roughly,  a  pint 
to  each  100  lbs.  If  only  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  mash  is  needed,  as  in  the  feeding 
of  a  small  flock  of  chicks,  five  tablespoons 
of  the  oil  mixed  with  16  lbs.  of  feed  will 
give  the  required  one  per  cent.  As  the 
mash  fed  is  usually  about  one-half  of  the 
whole  ration  of  grain,  a  one  per  cent  mix¬ 
ture  is  equivalent  to  but  one-half  per 
cent  of  the  total  grain  food.  A  conven¬ 
ient  method  of  mixing  is  to  add  the  re¬ 
quired  amount  of  oil  to  a  small  amount 
of  wheat  bran,  which  takes  it  up  readily. 
This  oiled  bran  may  then  be  distributed 
through  a  large  amount  of  feed  by 
shoveling  it  over  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  oil  may  be  mixed  with  the  whole 
grain  but  this  is  a  less  satisfactory  prac¬ 
tice,  particularly  if  the  grain  is  to  be 
fed  in  the  litter.  Vitamin  A  is  more 
readily  lost  from  the  oil  upon  exposure  to 
the  air  than  is  vitamin  D,  it  is  therefore 
recommended  that  not  more  than  a  two 
weeks’  supply  of  the  mixture  be  made  up 
in  advance.  There  is  some  question  as 
to  whether  cod-liver  oil  may  not  taint 
the  flesh  of  broilers  if  fed  to  them  con¬ 
tinuously,  so  it  is  probably  best  to  dis¬ 
continue  its  use  a  week  or  ten  days  be¬ 
fore  these  chicks  are  to  be  marketed.  Its 
use  in  the  laying  ration  should  begin  with 
the  dark  days  of  November  and  be  con¬ 
tinued  into  the  Spring  months.  Since 
vitamins  do  not  supply  bone  making  or 
egg  shell  forming  materials,  but  rather 
enable  the  body  to  utilize  those  already 
in  the  ration,  lime  and  phosphorus  must 
be  fed  if  cod-liver  oil  is  to  be  "of  greatest 
value.  These  substances  are  found  in 
the  ordinary  good  mixtui’es  recommended 
for  chick  feeding  but  the  addition  of  five 
per  cent  of  bonemeal  to  the  mash  will 
insure  a  plentiful  supply.  Mature  fowls 
should  have  crushed  oyster  shells  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  with  the  lime  needed  for  shell 
making ;  when  a  good  grade  of  meat  scrap 
is  fed  in  the  mash,  enough  bone  is  usually 
present.  m.  b.  d. 


Laying  Trouble 

Will  you  let  me  know  what  is  wrong 
with  our  White  Leghorn  pullets  which 
have  been  laying  steadily  for  over 
three  months.  They  seem  healthy  but 
lay  eggs  covered  with  blood,  and  then 
bleed  a  great  deal  from  the  vent. 

New  York.  p.  t. 

This  accident  is  likely  to  occur  in 
any  flock  of  heavily  fed  and  producing 
pullets.  Difficulty  in  laying  an  overly 
large  egg  may  be  the  cause  of  a  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  oviduct  and  it  seems  likely 
that  the  heavy  feeding  upon  highly 
stimulating  food  is  responsible  for  in¬ 
flammatory  conditions  producing  the 
same  result.  A  flock  dose  of  Epsom 
salts  about  once  a  month,  1  lb.  to  each 
100  birds,  dissolved  in  their  day’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  drinking  water  or  fed  in  a  wet 
mash,  and  plenty  of  greei*  stuff  in  their 
ration  will  have  a  “cooling  effect”  upon 
the  internal  organs  but,  where  pullets 
are  forced  to  high  production  through 
heavy  feeding  of  meat  in  the  mash, 
these  disorders  of  the  laying  organs 
may  be  expected  to  occur  among  the 
weaker  birds.  m.  b.  d. 


Oatmeal 
Cod  Liver  Oil 
and  Meal... 
Molasses 


No  Wonder  Baby 
Chicks  Thrive  On  It! 

The  pure,  fresh  oatmeal  of  Quaker  Ful-O- 
Pep  Chick  Starter  is  just  the  thing  for  the 
little  birds’  tender  digestive  tracts.  It  is  free 
from  dust,  or  other  irritating  substances. 

And  authoritative  tests  prove  oatmeal  more 
digestible  ( 96 %  available)  than  any  other 
grain  product! 

Cod  Liver  Oil  in  this  complete  feed  provides 
valuable  ingredients  to  build  strong,  big 
bones.  Cod  Liver  Meal  tones  up  the  birds’ 
digestion  so  that  all  ingredients  give  more 
nourishment. 

Quaker  pioneered  the  use  of  these  proved 
ingredients  in  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter.  And 
now  Quaker  offers  to  poultry  owners  another 
invaluable  ingredient — molasses.  This  sub¬ 
stance  is  blended  with  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter  by  an  exclusive  Quaker  process  so 
that  the  mixture  remains  a  dry  feed,  con¬ 
venient  to  handle. 

Included  in  the  diet  of  baby  chicks,  mo¬ 
lasses  practically  eliminates  coccidiosis. 
Molasses  is  a  remarkable  food  material,  rich 
in  vitamin  B.  It  furnishes  potash — ten  times 
as  much  as  some  grain  products. 

Start  them  right— they’ll  live,  they’ll  thrive, 
and  grow  to  be  the  finest  market  fowl  or 
pullets  that  you’ve  ever  had. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  the  1928  Ful-O- 
Pep  Poultry  Book.  Your  name  and  address 
on  the  margin  of  this  page,  or  a  card,  will  do. 


Quaker 

Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter 

The  Quaker  Oats  (pmpany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of  live 
stock  and  poultry  feeds— look  for  the 
striped  sacks 
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1881 — Wyckoff’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 1928 

( America’s  Business  Hen ) 

The  Gold  Standard  of 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  VALUE 

The  undisputed  foundation  of  the  best  flocks  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  in 
the  world  for  nearly  half  a  century.  There's  a  reason. 

Real  quality  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY  OLD  CHICKS  from  the 
finest  and  closest  selected  matings  in  the  country.  An  honestly  conducted 
breeding  farm.  No  bought-up  trash,  no  fairy  tales,  no  bunk. 

Illustrated  and  Instructive  Catalogue  Mailed  on  Request. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF  &  SON 

Box  Y 

Aurora,  Cayuga  County  New  York 


Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested— Certified— 
Trap-Nested  Under  State  Supervision 

dde'Voliar 


For  eight  years  we  have  specialized  EXCLUSIVELY 
•  in  Golden  Dollars  Strain. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Pullets 

Backed  by  Definite  Performance  Records 

17  VERY  hen  breeder  in  our  flocks  has  produced  200  eggs  or  better  in 
L-'  her  pullet  year  by  actual  trap-nest  records.  Every  breeder  has 
been  blood-tested  and  certified  by  State  officials.  These  tests  made  for 
four  consecutive  years,  have  always  shown  our  flocks  100£  perfect,  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  bacillary  white  diarrhea.  Our  big  snow-white  eggs 
sell  at  a  premium  on  the  New  York  market.  Chicks  from  our  breed¬ 
ers  will  make  golden  dollars  for  you. 

“Profits  from  Poultry,”  by  Paul  F.  Smith,  the  man  who  built  a  t30,000  a  year 
business  on  a  12-acre  farm.  Write  for  your  copy.  It’s  free,  but  worth  a  lot. 

VINELAND  TRAP-NEST  POULTRY  RANCH 
Paul  F.  Smith,  Prop.  8  Main  Rd„  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Strain 


CHICKS 


ATMNION  CHICKS 

EXHIBITION  QUALITY— BRED  TO  LAY 


ATHENS  CHICKS  LAY  HEAVILY  IN  WINTER— PROOF! 

“Sirs:  Please  book  my  order  for  3,300  White  Leghorns  for  week  ' 
of  March  12.  The  first  lot  of  clucks  from  you  last  year  mostly 
went  to  neighbors  but  I  put  1,000  in  three  brooders  and  at  eight 
weeks  old  I  had  987  left.  Raised  476  good,  rugged,  heavy  pul¬ 
lets.  Eggs  good  size,  running  80%  to  24  oz.  and  better.  The 
second  lot  in  May  were  just  as  good.  In  all  have  2,200  laying  60%,  looking  fine,  holding  weight  and  mortality* 
very  low.  Enclosing  names  of  neighbors  interested  in  your  chicks.”- — R.  E.  Moody,  Hazardville,  Ct.,  Jan.  17.  1928. 
Eight  Years  of  Constructive  Breeding. — Our  eight  years  of  constructive  breeding  and  experienced  incubation  of 
selected  eggs  weighing  24  oz.  or  better  assures  you  less  loss  in  brooding,  better  satisfaction  and  more  profit 
The  cream  of  the  baby  chick  crop  is  right  here  in  Southeastern  Ohio.  Choice  flocks  of  heavy  production  and 
show  qualities.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns.  S.  C.  Anconas. ..  .$13  $62  $120 


To  save  time  order  direct  from  this 
ad.  or  write  for  our  free  catalog, 
beautifully  Illustrated  In  colors  and 
photos  from  our  own  flocks.  Full  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  All  postage  paid 
or  C.  0.  D.  If  desired. 


Barred  &  White  Bocks.  S.  C.  & 

B.  C.  Beds . . 

72 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Bocks, 

Blk.  Minoreas . 

.  16 

78 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Minoreas, 

Sil.  Wyandottes... 

....  17 

82 

Selected  Heavy  Breeds.  Odds  & 

Ends  . 

.  13 

62 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY 

Box  92 

ATHENS, 

140 

150 

160 

120 


WINTER  L DYERS 


THERE  are  SIX  Reasons  for  Buying  New  Wash¬ 
ington  Chicks:  (a)  Blood,  (b)  21  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  (c)  Satisfied  Customers,  (d)  Care  in  Breed¬ 
ing,  (e)  Expert  culling  and  selecting  of  parent  stock 
and  chix,  (f)  Winter  Layers.  Buy  the  Best  Chicks 
at  these  remarkably  low  prices. 


Wli.  Wyandottes,  Bf.  Orps.,  Bf.  Rocks  &  B 
Extra  Qttal.  Wli.  Wyandottes,  Reds.  Rocks 
Wyckoff  Wh.  Leghorns,  WL.  Minoreas 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

4.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

150.00 

4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

150.00 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

t  Mixed 

for  Broilers:  50, 

$5.50; 

100,  $10: 

Postpaid 


Heavy  Mixed:  50,  $7:  100,  $13:  500,  $02;  1.000.  $120.  Light  Mixed  for  Broilers:  50,  $5.o0; 

500  $48-  1,000,  $95.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings:  25,  $7.50;  50,  $15;  100,  $30;  500,  $145.  Not 
to  Canada  Best  personal  attention  to  all  orders.  Ref.;  Farmers’  State  Bank.  There  is  no  risk, 
to  v annua,  n  new  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  D.,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Free  Catalog. 


FOUR  REASONS  FOR  BUYING  SUNBEAM  HIGH-GRADE  CHICKS 

1  —Absolute  Reliability.  Eleventh  Year.  One  of  the  Oldest  Ohio  Hatcheries.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Reference, 
Buckeve  Commercial  Bank.  2.— Finest  Quality.  From  purebred,  heavy  laying  winter-egg  flocks,  selected  and 
inspected  for  years  by  experts.  Healthy,  hardy,  vigorous.  3.— Ohio  Accredited.  ^re^r3p^.1,10sea  compare 

banded  by  Experts  authorized  by  the  Ohio  State  Poultry  Improvement  Assn.  4.— Very  Low  Pric®*- _ Compare 

these  prices  with  chicks  of  equal  quality  anywhere.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. _  2 %  discount  on  all  cash  orders 
three  weeks  in  advance.  Postpaid  to  your  door —  -J5 

Barred  Bocks,  White  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks  . $4  00 


R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

S.  C.  White  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons. 

White  Wyandottes,  Silver  Wyandottes  . 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns 


4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

3.75 


50 

$7.75 

7.75 

7.75 

7.75 

7.00 


100 

$15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

13.00 


300 

$43.50 

43.50 

43.50 

43.50 

37.50 


500 

$70.00 

70.00 

70.00 

70.00 

60.00 


1000 
$135.00 
135.00 
135.00 
135.00 
115.00 
Our 


Careful  personal  attention  to  all  orders.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  our  Beautiful  1928  Catalog 
chicks  went  into  29  States  and  2  Canadian  Provinces  last -year.  Our  shipping  losses  were  '^J^^y^OHIO 
than  one  chick  in  each  100.  SUNBEAM  HATCHERY  BOX  58  mnulat. 


OHIO  RIVER  CHICKS 


Our  “SPECIAL  MATINGS"  of  big  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron  and  Tailored  213-286  Egg  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  Similar  Best  Quality  in  five  other 
popular  breeds,  are  bred  to  lay  large  eggs  and  for  Heavy  Winter  Production  when 
prices  are  highest.  This  means  BIG  PROFITS  for  you.  Ordinary  small  egg  layers 
are  unprofitable.  Write  today  for  our  1928  CATALOG  beautifully  illustrated  from 
our  own  flocks.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

THE  OHIO  RIVER  CHICKERIES,  Box  80,  MARIETTA,  OHIO 


J*&eA.feAAl  CfiichA-  COD 


Send  $1  for  100  with  order:  balance  when  delivered.  Let  us  supply  you  with  big.  strong  Peerless  Chicks  from 
carefully  bred  and  culled  flocks  that  contain  the  Mood  of  leading  strains;  Tancred.  Barron.  Wyckoff.  Thomp¬ 
son.  Fishel,  Etc.  Price,  Postpaid.  100%  live  arrival-  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  . . $6.j0  $12.00  $57.50 

Barred,  White.  Partridge  and  Buff  Rocks  . •••-•••••• . £.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

s  r*  ond  Ti  p  TtprU  Wh  &  S  L.  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps .  7.50  14.00  67.50  loy-jw 

Heavy  assorted,  *  $10  per  100.  PEERLESS  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Box  201,  LEIPSIC,  OHIO 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  records 
to  February  27,  192S,  with  remarks  by 
the  director : 

Continued  cold  weather  of  the  past  few 
days  could  not  check  the  1,400  pullets 
that  are  staging  a  fast  egg-laying  race  at 
Storrs,  and  during  the  seventeenth  week 
production  was  increased  two  more 
points.  “Blood  will  tell”  runs  an  old 
saying,  and  one  that  fully  applies  to  fac¬ 
tor  for  egg  production  as  the  present  com¬ 
petition  clearly  demonstrates.  Bred  for 
production,  these  birds  refuse  to  stop  for 
cold  weather  and  they  continue  to  add  to 
the  record  that  lias  already  surpassed 
scores  for  the  first  17  weeks  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  Storrs  laying  trials.  It’s  a  little 
early,  no  doubt,  to  speak  of  breaking 
records,  but  already  a  gain  of  9,335  eggs 
has  been  established  over  last  year’s  rec¬ 
ord  contest  for  the  same  period  of  time. 
All  of  which  constitutes  a  good  beginning 
for  a  record-breaking  try,  at  least. 

In  shelling  out  5,543  eggs  for  the  seven¬ 
teenth  week,  the  contest  flock  produced  at 
a  rate  of  56.6  per  cent.  This  is  104  eggs  . 
more  than  the  score  for  the  preceding 
week  and  563  eggs  more  than  the  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  corresponding  week  a  year 
ago.  Total  production  to  last  Monday 
night  was  80,400  eggs.  This  is  an  aver¬ 
age  of  574  eggs  for  each  of  the  140  com¬ 
peting  pens,  or  better  than  57  eggs  per 
bird. 

The  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds  owned  by 
Charlescote  Farm  from  Massachusetts 
laid  61  eggs  to  head  the  honor  roll  for  the 
fifth  consecutive  week,  and  gained  12 
eggs  on  the  ranking  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  oiyied  by  Broadview  Farm  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  in  the  language  of  heavy 
continued  production  insisted  they  are 
very  much  “in  the  running,”  and  expect 
to  be  more  so  in  the  future.  The  Charles¬ 
cote  birds  are  now  in  second  place,  58 
eggs  behind  the  Broadview  Leghorns. 

The  past  week  saw  eight  entries 
crowded  on  the  honor,  roll,  including  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Wyandottes  and  Barred 
Rocks.  The  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm 
White  Leghorns  from  Washington,  and 
an  entry  of  Barred  Rocks  entered  by  R. 
W.  Davis  &  Sons  from  Maine,  placed  sec¬ 
ond  with  55-egg  scores  for  the  week.  Tom 
Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  two  pens  of  Reds  owned  by 
Fred  H.  Sampson  from  Massachusetts, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  Amherst  all  tied  for  third  position 
with  a  score  of  54  eggs.  Another  pen  of 
Reds  owned  by  Crowe’s  Poultry  Plant 
from  Connecticut,  and  White  Leghorns 
owned  by  Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm  from 
Oregon,  tied  for  fourth  position,  each 
with  a  -score  of  53  eggs.  One  change 
among  the  leaders  during  the  week  saw 
the  Massachusetts  Aggie  entry  pass  the 
pen  owned  by  Homestead  Farm  from 
Connecticut  to  take  third  place  in  the 
Red  division. 

Turkey  time  is  here  or  nearly  so.  With¬ 
in  another  month  the  birds  will  begin 
laying,  that  is  in  Southern  New  England 
at  any  rate.  The  matter  of  mating,  if  not 
already  arranged,  should  be  taken  care  of 
within  the  next  fortnight.  Aside  from 
the  regular  grain  ration  of  corn,  wheat 
and  oats  breeders  should  now  receive  a 
laying  mash  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  egg  production. 

A  yard  100  feet  square  is  ample  for  a 
tom  and  ten  or  a  dozen  hens.  Yarding  is 
often  times  advisable.  It  gives  the  owner 
a  decided  advantage  over  dogs,  foxes, 
skunks,  and  the  like  when  it  comes  to 
collecting  the  eggs.  Another  comfort  and 
convenience  results  in  that  the  breeder  is 
not  obliged  to  maintain  an  incessant 
search  for  the  eggs. 

Barrels  or  boxes  placed  here  and  there 
about  the  yard  make  suitable  nests.  They 
are  better  if  partly  covered  over  with 
burlap  bags,  as  this  affords  somewhat 
more  seclusion. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider,  too,  the 
size  of  the  tom.  If  he  is  more  than  6  or 
8  lbs.  heavier  than  the  liens,  he  is  likely 
to  injure  them  in  the  process  of  mating 
them. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties  : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Me.,  861 ;  R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn.,  767  ; 
Hawes  Bros.,  Me..  693. 

*  White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  841 ; 
Granite  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y.,  787. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Tom  Barron, 
Eng.,  673;  Fisher  Poultry  Farm,  Ont., 
637. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
916 ;  Fred  FI.  Sampson,  Mass.,  829 ; 
Mass.  Agricultural  College,  Mass.,  824 ; 
Homestead  Farm,  Conn.,  816 ;  Zephrim 
LaBelle,  Conn.,  785. 

White  Leghorns.  —  Broadview  Farm, 
Conn.,  974;  George  Lowry,  Conn.,  906; 
Amakassia  Farm,  N.  Y.,  853;  George 
Lowry,  Conn.,  845 ;  Bournedale  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  841 ;  Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mie.,  811. 

More  About  Hens  in 
Asparagus  Bed 

In  regard  to  hens  in  an  asparagus 
bed,  we  have  kept  May-hatched  chicks 
in  an  asparagus  bed  very  successfully. 
An  early-hatched  brood  might  pick  the 
shoots  as  they  first  come  up  if  green 
feed  was  scarce.  There  are  usually 
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Not  only  has  every  breeding  bird  been 
biood-tested  and  found  free  from  Bacillary 
W  hue  Diarrhea,  but  this  year  every  chick 
hatched  from  this  clean  breeding  stock  will 
go  out  hacked  by  a  $500.00  BOND  as  ad¬ 
ditional  guarantee  of  health  and  livability, 

The  parents  are  CERTIFIED,  the  chicks 
are  BONDED,  free  from  B.  W.  D. 

Never  before  was  such  protection  offered 
the  purchaser  of  baby  chicks. 

4  BREEDS 

S.  C.  REDS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS 


94%  of  M.  A.  C.  P. 
B.  chicks  sold  in  1927 
were  RAISED  — 
losses  were  6%  only. 
That’s  the  kind  of 
chicks  that  are  pro¬ 
fitable!  Write  for 
list  of  members  in 
good  standing  for 
1928. 

Mass.  Assn,  ef  Certified  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 
Amherst,  Mass. 
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BABY  CHICKS 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

All  chicks  for  1928  wifi  be  sired  by  males  whose 
dams  have  laid  200  to  282  large  white  eggs  in 
a  year,  if  you  want  large  Leghorns,  large  white 
eggs  and  good  Leghorn  type,  we  are  interested. 
Three  nearest  dams  of  our  chicks  average  weil 
over  200  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  in  a  year.  If 
there  is  anything  in  breeding  we  have  them  and 
at  16c  to  20c  each.  Send  for  circular  at  once. 
GARLAND  FARMS,  Dept  8,  GARLAND,  PA. 


JARVIS’ 

White  Leghorn  fUirifC 
and  Barred  Rock  vtllviViJ 


Bred  for  Livability ,  EggsandProtit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
free  from  disease  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  type.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English-Hollywood  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding. 
Jarvis  Barred  Rocks  are  of  a  blending  of  proven 
high  producing  blood  lines. 

Both  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  are 
rich  in  the  blood  of  250  to  300-egg  foundation  blood 
lines— blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg  Record 
Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breeding.  All 
houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in  clean,  sanitary 
condition,  insuring  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
breeding  methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy, 
Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Production  Quality  that 
grow  quick  and  pay  big  profits.  Guaranteed  good 
quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt 
shipments.  100%  live  delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong, 
sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Our  15th  year  producing 
high  quality  chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
our  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
nearest  plant. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  Frankfort,  Del. 

Largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  White  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Rocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


Quality-bred  and  quality-hatched  Lakeview 
chicks  grow  rapidly  into  real  money.  World’s 
best  strains  in  our  supply  flocks,  all  Michigan 
accredited  —  that  means  business.  Officially 
culled,  state  inspected.  Official  records  up  to 
252  eggs  at  Michigan  egg  contest,  1925.  Silver 
cup  winners,  Holland  fair,  1927.  215  egg  ben 
at  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  1927. 

Get  Big  FREE  Catalog 

Gives  descriptions  of  strong,  vigorous  Smith 
Hatched  Chicks  of  famous  Leghorn  strains,  also 
Barred  and  W.  Rocks,  Buff  Orn.,  W.  Wyan.  and 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds— all  money-making  breeds.  Make 
reservations  early— lc  per  chick  books  your  order. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

M.  J.  Kola,  Prop. 

7  Holland,  Michigan 

Member  International 
n  by  Chick  Association 


Linesville’s 
Sturdy  Chicks 

WIN  G0LD/o 
MEDAL  AQ # 

for  Vocational  X  ^ 


School  Boy  in 
Pennsylva-  / 
nia’s  State  / 
Contest  for  I  & 
bestproject  J ^ 
$926.40  /S7  V  .? 
clear  in  6  /J© 
months.  /  V 


You  can 
do  as 
well.  Cat- 
alogue  o  f 
these  Well- 
Bred,  Sturdy 
Chicks,  and  the 
Story  of  this 
Boy’s  Success 
sent  free.  All  Lead¬ 
ing  Breeds.  Good 
Discounts  for  Early 
Orders.  Write  now. 


Oil  A I  ITY  rmrYQLarere  type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
qunLII  I  V,niV,IVD from  our  free  range  flock 
$19  per  100.  Special  price  on  large  lots.  100*  guarantee 
Circular.  MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  McA!i«t*r*i!!«,  Penal 
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From  the  largest  flock  of 
certified  hens  in  Mary¬ 
land,  Single  comb  white 

Leghorns — trap  nested 
Wyckoff-Tancred  strains. 
Rficord  egg  production, 

250  to  300  eggs. 

Write  for  our  free  book, 
“Profit-Making  Poultry,” 
and  place  your  order  early. 


FROM 
250  to 
300  egg 
Hens 


HILLSIDE 

POULTRY  FARM 

P  O.  Bo*  200 
M*.  Airy,  Md. 


plenty  of  weeds,  and  the  chicks  like 
most  varieties  better  than  asparagus. 
This  idea  of  keeping  the  weeds  down, 
fertilizing  the  bed,  and  raising  good 
chickens  worked  so  well  that  I  tried 
setting  some  asparagus  in  the  henyard. 
That  was  a  total  failure.  The  sharp- 
eyed  old  Leghorns  never  let  one  shoot 
grow.  Hens  in  an  old  bed  when  the 
plants  have  a  good  start  after  the  cut¬ 
ting  season  would  be  all  right. 

Massachusetts.  henry  i.  edson. 


Rolktr  flilAc  for  March  and  April  Delivery 
sJdUj  Llllvivo  100%  live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

Z5  SO  100  S00  1000 

White  Leghorns . J3  50  SG.50  J12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Rhode  Island  Reds....  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes  4.50  8  50  16.00  75.00 

Light  Mixed .  3  00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  3  50  6  50  12.00  57.50  110 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  stock. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Pure  Bred  Chicks 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Write’  NOW  for  our  illustrated  catalog 
and  low  prices  on  these  breeds. 


ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Five  extra  chicks  included  with  each  hundred.  Our  April 
Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are  : 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black .  *14  per  100 

Ban  ed  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Ancones .  1  6  per  100 

White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  18  per  100 
March  hatched,  $2  more;  May,  S2  lees;  June,  S4  less. 
Odds,  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks— 
Light,  1  Oo  Light  and  Heavy,  1  2C  Heavy,  I  4c. 
Better  place  your  order  rip-ht  now.  Thousands  hatching  daily. 
Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  varieties.  We  hatch 
all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  booklet.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  MAIN 
STREET,  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  Phone:  1604  or  337.  ~ 


200,000  “CHICKS”  1928 

"GOOD LING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 
The  Best  Popular  Breeds  on  Free  Range 


Order  direct. 


100 

500 

1000 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120  00 

15  00 

75  00 

11.00 

52.50 

100  00 

Prepaid.  lOOjt  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free.  . 


THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R  1,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


BABY  OHICKS 

100  56  Live  Delivery.  Catalog  Free 


Bd.  Rocksand  Reds.. 

25 

,  $3.75 

50 

$7.25 

100 

$14.00 

500 

$67.50 

1000 

$130 

8.  C.  W.  I.eghorns _ 

3.25 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

3.25 

6  50 

12.00 

67.50 

110 

Light  Mixed . 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

42  50 

80 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 


Horborl  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  All  IV 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  Vlfi  I A 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50,  500  $110,  1000 

100#  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

i.  N.  NICE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  So.  *25  UICHKIELD,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

March  and  April  100  500  lOOO 

Prices  $12.00  $57.00  $110.00 

Large  WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  STRAINS. 

100 %  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed,  Postpaid. 

TIIE  RICHFIELD  llATCUKJtY  Richfield,  Pa. 


RARY  Mixed .  $  9  per  loo 

Dr\D  1  S.C.  W.  Leghorns . . 12  per  100 

f"'1  II 1 /"■  I/" C  Barred  Rocks . 14  per  100 

'—IIa V_-rVkJ  Reds . 14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  600  lots.  100 %  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  tree  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  Me Alistervllle,  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  quality  CHICKS 

Ban  ed  and  White  Rocks,  014,  “Martin’s  Strain”  White 
Wyandottes,  016.  Heavy  Mixed,  012.  From  personally 
selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100J6  lire  de¬ 
livery.  F.  C.  ROMIG.  V etcrinarian.  Beavor  Springs,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Properly  Hatched  Safe  Delivery 

Barred  Rocks  .  14c 

While  Leghorns .  12c 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  MIFFLIN,  PA. 


CHICKS 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

Send  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks 

512-00  per  100  $57.50-500  $110-1000 

IA  Postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Accredited  Ehicks/ 


Pay  for  Chicks  When  You  Receive  Them. 

Especially  Selected,  Accredited  Stock 
11 EAUT1F  Li  L  CATALOG  KltEE 
Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  quality. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  13,  Kenton,  O. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

PRICES  FOR  MARCH  AND  APRIL 

100  SO  25 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds..  814.00  87.50  84.00 
8.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed.  12.00  6.50  8.50 

Free  range  flocks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAJisterville,  Penna. 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE 


'Send  for  Gus’s  Alda  on  poultry  \GosAio5 
raisins’.  Mailed  to  you  each  month  l  po^* 
absolutely  free.  Gives  valuable,  \ 
timely  advice  on  poultry  manage-  \  ^ 1 

ment.  Let  our  experience  help  you  1 
make  money.  No  obligation  at  all.  * 

Vs n  Wert  Hatchery,  Gus  lekes.  Prep..  R-4-A,  Van  Wert,  0 


CHICKS 


$9.00  Per  Hundred  Up. 

Good  Free  Range  Stock. 


Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Mixed.  Circular 
and  Price  List.  Delivery  guaranteed. 

Long’s  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  60,  Mlllerslown,  Pa, 


Southern  Delaware  Baby  Chicks 

Bocks,  Leehorns,  Wyandottes  and  Reds,  from  State  Supervised 
breeders  for  your  protection.  Sunny  moderate  climate  helps  ua 
to  hatch  strong  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  prices 
and  guarantee  delivery.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del, 


C  f  WKiftt  I  onLirnc  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks, 
O.  1.  wmie  LegnOrnS  Cockerels.  Write  for  catalog. 

ITDAUIIlltST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  Y  RAHWAY,  .N.  J, 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  held  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  Agricultural  School.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each,  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1927,  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Feb. 
27,  1928,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

The  following  suggestions  for  feeding 
chicks,  depending  upon  the  use  of  a  good 
mash  and  simple  practises  are  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  some  of  the  rather  com¬ 
plicated  systems  of  the  past. 

A  complete  mash,  supplying  nutrients 
from  many  sources,  is  used  as  follows : 
400  lbs.  yellow  cornmeal,  150  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  100  lbs.  ground  rolled  oats,  100  lbs. 
red-dog  flour,  100  lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal, 
10  lbs.  dried  milk,  50  lbs.  meat  scrap  (50 
per  cent  protein),  10  lbs.  salt. 

Do  not  feed  chicks  for  60  to  72  hours 
after  hatching.  Keep  them  from  eating 
sand  litter,  etc.,  by  darkening  windows. 
Provide  cool  (but  not  cold)  water  in 
sanitary  fountains. 

Spread  mash  on  newspapers  or  in  shal¬ 
low  trays  and  feed  five  or  six  times  a  day, 
allowing  chicks  to  eat  only  15  to  20 
minutes  at  a  time.  Provide  space  enough 
for  at  least  half  the  chicks  to  eat  at  one 
time.  Keep  their  appetites  eager  by  let¬ 
ting  them  get  hungry  between  feedings. 

After  a  day  or  two,  mash  should  be 
available  at  all  times  in  flat  boxes,  about 
4  in.  deep,  fitted  with  a  piece  of  inch- 
mesh  wire  a  little  smaller  than  the  box, 
to  prevent  wasting  the  feed.  Supply  all 
the  mash  they  will  consume.  Watch  the 
chicks  and  be  sure  there  is  hopper  space 
enough  for  at  least  half  of  the  flock. 

Grain  feeding  may  start  when  they  are 
able  to  take  the  intermediate  size  cracked 
corn,  at  about  four  or  five  weeks.  Feed 
what  they  will  clean  up  three  times  a 
day.  This  may  be  fed  in  hoppers  or  on 
top  of  the  mash.  Other  grain  feeding  is 
not  necessary. 

Feed  cod-liver  oil,  during  the  period 
chicks  are  confined,  one  pint  per  100  lbs. 
of  mash.  This  may  be  mixed  with  the 
mash  as  used,  or,  more  handily,  the  de¬ 
sired  amount  of  oil,  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  bran,  is  spread  over  the  mash 
in  the  feed  boxes  once  a  day. 

If  liquid  milk  is  available  in  quantity, 
provide  no  water,  feeding  all  the  milk 
chicks  will  consume.  Dried  milk  may 
then  be  omitted  from  the  mash. 

After  broilers  are  marketed,  pullets 
may  be  finished  on  this  mash,  or  the  regu¬ 
lar  laying  mash,  containing  only  5  per 
cent  dried  milk,  may  be  substituted.  Yel¬ 
low  cracked  corn  or  cornmeal  should  be 
liberally  supplied  during  this  period.  — 
Locke  James,  Instructor,  Department  of 
Poultry  Husbandry. 

Dux-ing  the  seventeenth  week  of  the 
sixth  Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds 
laid  a  total  of  3,512  eggs  or  50.1  per  cent. 
This  is  an  increase  of  251  eggs,  or  3.5 
per  cent  over  last  week’s  production. 
Total  production  to  date  since  Nov.  1, 
1927,  is  31,334  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — R.  I.  Reds, 
Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  Mass.,  55 ;  White 
Leghorns,  Waverly  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J., 
55;  White  Leghorns,  Kilbourne  Poulti’y 
Farm,  Mich.,  53;  White  Leghorns,  Justa 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  52 ;  R.  I.  Reds, 
Pinecx*est  Orchards,  Mass.,  52 ;  White 
Leghorns,  Warren’s  Farm,  Mo.,  51. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date : 

White  Leghorns.  —  Waverly  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J.,  583;  Warren’s  Farm,  Mo., 
556 ;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  532 ; 
Meadow  Lawn  Poulti’y  Fai-m,  Ohio,  498; 
The  Gi-ove  Poultry  Farm,  Del.,  491 ;  E. 
C.  Foreman,  Mich.,  484 ;  W.  R.  Dew- 
snap,  N.  Y.,  472. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Joseph  P.  Moynahan, 
Mass.,  670;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn.,  538; 
Chax-lescote  Farm,  Mass.,  530 ;  Mass. 
Agi\  Station,  Mass.,  418. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byi’on  Peppei*, 
Del.,  221 ;  Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa.,  199. 

Bari*ed  Plymouth  Rocks. — A.  C.  Jones, 
Del.,  462 ;  Robert  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  406 ; 
Poultry  Dept.,  O.  A.  C.,  Canada,  389. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — William  R. 
Speck,  N.  Y.,  385 ;  E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  351. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 


follows : 
Date 

Hig 

h  Low  Conditions 

Feb.  21 

33 

5 

Cleai’ 

Feb.  22 

43 

4 

Clear 

Feb.  23 

61 

35 

Rain 

Feb.  24 

42 

35 

Clear 

Feb.  25 

#  # 

Clear 

Feb.  26 

37 

5 

Clear 

Feb.  27 

48 

20 

Clear 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant: 
White,  37c;  brown,  34c;  medium,  33c. 


IP  you  want  to  keep  the  start  from  being  the  finish  be  sure  to  order  “the 
original  baby  hood  for  baby  chicks.”  There’s  no  chance  for  mistake  then. 
Chicks  get  scientifically  prepared  and  blended  food  that  willraise  every  liveable 
one.  All  the  things  necessary  for  good  strong  bone,  muscle,  nerve,  vigor, 
blood,  digestion  and  health  are  there.  Order  your  season’s  supply  now.  Good 
dealers  won’t  risk  imitations.  If  you  don’t  know  your  Pratt  dealer,  write  us. 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  124  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia, Pa. 


Buttermilk 

Baby  Chick  Food 

55  years  of  success  and  fair  dealing  behind  the 
Pratt  guarantee.  See  your  dealer  for  a  money - 
back  trial  of  any  Pratt  feed  or  remedy. 


NATIONAL  CHICKS— 500,000  CHICKS  FOR  1928 

America’s  leading  breeds  and  strains  insure  profits  with  National 
Chicks  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns..  1 _ 

Tancred  or  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns .  3.75 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Anconas .  4.25 

R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas .  4-50 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  5.00 

Blue  Andelusians,  White  Minorcas .  7.75215.25 

Mixed  or  odds  and  ends .  .  3  00  5.50 

We  have  special  mated  pens  in  all  these  breeds.  Send  for  our  new 
illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  sent  postpaid.  We  guarantee  100% 
live  delivery.  References.  Order  at  once.  Delay  is  fatal. 

NATIONAL,  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 
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3.75 

7.25 
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4.25 

7.75 
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8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150  1 

5.00 

925 

1800 

87  00 

170  1 

7.75715.25 

30  00 

14000 

250  1 

300 

550 

10.00 

47.50 

95 

Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  \ 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels.  4 
.  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A  v 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds^’. 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  -T§ 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  40  Fairport,  M. 


X  SCHWEGLERS'THOP-O-BRE DM  BABY 

\ _ "LIVE  AND  LAY"  CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn’  Wnte  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Van  Duzer  Baby  Ctiicks 

Bred  to  Lay*  Bred  to  Pay 


Van  Duzer  Chicks  are  bred  for  ancestries  back  for  greater  egg  production.  They 
are  bred  to  lay  and  bred  to  pay,  the  kind  that  produce  poultry  profits  for  you.  All 
flocks  are  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea  by  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Send  for  our  catalog  describing  strong,  healthy  chicks, 
all  Smith  hatched.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  today! 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Bo*  R  SUGAR  LOAF.  N.  Y. 


WRITE  for  this  Cluck  Catalog 


Our  Hollywood  While  Leghorns  are  headed  by  cockerels  (dames  records  290-300  eggs 
per  year)  direct  from  Hollywood  or  by  sons  of  above.  English  and  Tancred  Leghorns 
if  you  prefer.  We  also  hatch  Barred  ami  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas, 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Dark  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Roger  Luxon  of  New  London  paid  for  a. 
brooder  and  brooder  house  and  showed  a  cash  profit  of  $175  lastyear  with  300  of  our  Rocks. 

Write  for  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  stock.  Last  year  was  the  60th  year  our  President, 
Chas.  McClave,  showed  at  Ohio  Stock  Fair.  He  is  known  the  world  over  as  a  poultryman. 

Prices  are  attractive.  Write  today. 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  COMPANY 


Box  N 


NEW  LONDON. 


service  PURE  BRED 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Prepaid  Prices  for  25  50 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas . $3.50  $6.50 

White,  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks  1 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds  > .  3.75  7.25 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ) 

S.  S.  Hamburg:,  16c.  Assorted  Breeds,  10c.  Member  A.  B.  C.  P.  A. 
THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  BOX  B 


BABY  CHICKS 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 
100  200 
12.00  $23.50 

14.00  27.50 


QUALITY 

and  Price  List 
500  1000 

$57.50  $110.00 

67.50  130.00 

Our  22nd  Year 
TIFFIN,  OHIO 


you  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

We  have  something  special  to  offer  you.  Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer 
should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all 
about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  inspected 
by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  University. 
GUARANTEED  CHICKS.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plan.  You  can’t  lose  on 
our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERIES  101  MAIN  ST.,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

* -  - 


I  cannot  see  how  you  can  put  out  such 
a  high-class  farm  paper  for  the  small 
amount  you  are  asking  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
The  Publisher’s  Desk  alone  is  worth  far 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper,  and  each 
issue  is  loaded  with  things  that  are  really 
worthwhile.  The  biggest  dollar’s  worth 
in  publications  comes  to  me  with  your 
clean  and  wideawake  paper. 

Success  to  you  and  long  may  you  live 
to  expose  the  cheats  that  prey  upon  the 
farmer.  rev.  e.  m.  h. 

Ohio. 

We  are  particularly  proud  to  earn  the 
commendation  of  the  clergy,  who  are  less 
influenced  by  commercial  considerations 
than  most  of  us.  It  is  the  loyalty  of  our 
friends  engendered  by  the  recognition  of 
unselfish  service  that  makes  it  possible  to 
publish  The  R  N.-Y.  for  the  subscription 
price  of  $1. 

Last  Summer,  soon  after  I  completed 
my  teacher’s  training  course,  a  young  col¬ 
lege  man  from  the  “Standard  Education 
Society,”  134  North  La  Salle  street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  came  to  sell  me  their  encyclo¬ 
pedia.  After  talking  for  a  long  time  on 
the  virtues  of  the  books,  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  thoroughly  examine  the  books  and 
give  my  honest  opinion  of  them  if  I  should 
ever  be  asked  to  recommend  them.  If  I 
would  do  this  they  would  give  me  the  set. 
He  explained  that  this  encyclopedia  was 
not  for  sale  to  the  public  as  yet,  but  this 
was  the  way  they  had  taken  to  advertise 
them.  Together  with  these  they  offered 
an  extension  service,  to  be  sent  every 
year  on  receipt  of  a  coupon  which  the 
company  furnished.  This  service  costs 
$6.90  a  year,  and  the  contract  was  for  10 
years.  To  get  rid  of  him  I  said  I  would 
"recommend  the  books  but  that  I  did  not 
want  the  extension  service.  He  agreed  to 
that  and  left. 

Soon  after  the  books  came  and  with 
them  the  first  extension  service.  I  had  to 
pay  the  freight  and  also  the  first  $6.90. 
Since  that  time  I  have  received  seven  let¬ 
ters  similar  to  the  one  I  am  inclosing, 
trying  to  get  me  to  settle  my  account  of 
the  remaining  $69.50.  Since  January  I 
have  received  three  letters  saying  that  my 
payment  is  overdue.  What  payment  do 
they  mean,  and  am  I  obliged  to  pay  more 
money?  Lately  I  found  that  last  year 
the  same  company  sold  a  set  to  a  friend 
for  $65,  with  the  extension  service  free 
for  10  years.  Evidently  they  mean  to  get 
more  from  me  by  paying  for  the  service. 

New  York.  miss  r.  w. 

The  story  of  how  this  young  woman 
was  tricked  into  signing  for  this  exten¬ 
sion  service  is  characteristic  of  the  book 
agency  scheme.  The  agency  was  willing 
to  agree  to  anything  so  long  as  he  secured 
the  signature  to  the  order  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  service.  Of  course,  the  amount  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  order  covers  the  price  of  the 
encyclopedia  and  the  extension  service 
also.  The  pretended  gift  of  the  encyclo¬ 
pedia  is  on  a  par  with  the  free-lot  schemes 
of  the  real  estate  pirates.  The  Standard 
Education  Society  was  cited  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  a  few  years  ago 
to  “cease  and  desist”  from  using  some  of 
its  deceptive  practices.  It  is  quite  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  subscription  book 
'concerns  to  take  advantage  of  young  girls 
who  have  completed  their  school  courses. 

I  want  to  thank  you  and  give  credit  to 
your  paper  for  making  a  sale  for  me 
through  an  advertisement  I  had  in  The 
R.  N-Y.  last  October.  I  had  even  written 
you  to  discontinue  the  advertisement,  but 
luckily  for  me  the  next  week’s  issue  had 
gone  to  press,  and  as  a  consequence  I 
made  a  shipment  last  Saturday  of  1,500 
laying  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  pullets  to  Flor¬ 
ida.  The  cost  of  this  consignment  was 
about  $5,300,  delivered  in  St.  Augustine. 
There  will  be  a  large  demand  for  New 
Jersey  pullets  this  Fall.  A.  f.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  the  result  of  what  one  six-line 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-York¬ 
er  did,  and  nearly  six  months  after  the 
advertisement  appeared.  Every  advertise¬ 
ment  "does  not  accomplish  such  results ; 
hut  the  incident  shows  the  possibilities  for 
trade  with  250,000  families  who  have 
faith  in  the  paper. 

Although  well  meaning  in  their  inten¬ 
tions,  I  cannot  see  where  much  is  to  be 
gained  in  asking  the  preferred  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  G.  L.  Miller  &  Co.,  the  bankrupt 
real  estate  bond  company,  to  form  a  pro¬ 
tective  committtee.  That  would  but  in¬ 
volve  them  in  legal  fees  without  the  least 
hope  of  recovering  anything.  Having 
some  knowledge  of  the  conditions,  I  can¬ 
not  see  how  anything  can  be  recovered 
from  those  responsible  for  the  failure. 
Blood  cannot  be  squeezed  out  of  a  stone. 
When  the  receivership  is  finally  completed 
even  the  bondholders  in  many  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  will  not  come  out  whole.  It  will 
take  a  long  while  for  the  receivership  to 
terminate. — Financial  World. 

The  above  corresponds  with  our  own 

experieace  with  “protective  committees” 


of  investors  in  bankrupt  concerns.  The 
expression  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
victims  of  this  enterprise. 

If  in  your  Subscribers’  Exchange  some 
one  would  advertise  mushrooms  by  parcel 
post  he  would,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  be 
glad  of  it  afterwards.  R.  w.  h. 

Massachusetts. 

We  publish  the  above  suggestion  of  the 
Massachusetts  subscriber  for  what  it  may 
be  worth.  If  any  mushroom  grower  con¬ 
siders  the  suggestion  he  would  be  quite 
sure  of  one  customer  at  least.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  department  is  to  establish  an 
exchange  or  market  between  subscribers. 

We  published  the  comments  of  a  Loui¬ 
siana  subscriber  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the 
scheme  of  South  American  Service  Bu¬ 
reau,  Detroit,  Mich.,  asking  for  $3  as  an 
advance  fee  for  information.  The  Roches¬ 
ter  Better  Business  Bureau  now  publishes 
the  following  : 

Investigation  through  our  Detroit  of¬ 
fice  found  that  the  license  of  the  operator 
of  the  Service  Bureau  had  been  revoked 
by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Labor, 
and  Government  fraud  orders  were  issued 
against  the  operator,  W.  B.  Gregory,  and 
the  company  which  he  represented. 


We  have  now  been  advised  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  that  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  Co-operative  Distributors, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  did,  on  February  16,  sign 
an  affidavit  stating  that  his  business 
would  be  discontinued  and  abandoned. 
We  are  also  informed  that  the  postmaster 
at  Oneonta  has  been  instructed  to  refuse 
all  mail  addressed  to  the  Co-operative 
Distributors. — Better  Business  Bureau. 

Only  a  few  weeks  back  this  proprietor 
of  the  Co-operative  Distributors  threaten¬ 
ed  to  bring  a  libel  suit  against  The  R. 
N.-Y.  because  of  its  criticism  of  his 
scheme.  Business  men  and  the  post¬ 
master  thought  that  we  had  libeled  him, 
and  did  injustice  to  his  business.  On  first 
appearance  he  convinced  an  honest  and 
consientious  attorney  who  would  not  take 
a  case  against  The  R.  N.-lr.  that  he  had 
grounds  for  a  suit.  We  mention  these 
facts  merely  to  show  how  difficult  it  is 
at  times  to  detect  the  fraud  in  some  of 
these  deceptive  schemes.  The  postmaster, 
lawyer  and  business  men  were  sincere. 
They  formed  their  opinion  from  the  in¬ 
formation  given  them,  but  they  did  not 
have  full  and  accurate  information.  When 
they  got  it  they  changed  their  minds. 
Crooks  and  promoters  of  privileges  and 
schemes,  constantly  challenge  The  It. 
N.-Y.,  and  do  all  they  can  to  discredit 
it,  but  farmers  quite  generally  have  come 
to  know  that  when  the  sign  goes  up  in 
Publisher’s  Desk  we  have  the  goods. 

Can  you  furnish  any  information  with 
respect  to  the  New  York  Financial  Mar¬ 
ket  Service,  Inc.,  and  the  service  they  of¬ 
fer.  Is  their  daily  report  a  bonafide  ser¬ 
vice  or  is  it  a  “tipster  sheet?”  They  op¬ 
erate  via  long  distance  telephone  from 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  have  pestered  a 
relative  of  ours  until  he  bought  upon  their 
advice  shares  of  stock  of  the  Munyon 
Remedy- Co.  Is  the  stock  a  good  buy? 

Connecticut.  J.  R.  Y. 

Here  we  have  a  typical  promotion  scheme 
entirely  within  the  law.  The  “tipster 
sheet”  did  its  work  in  gaining  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  prospective  investor  and 
then  the  long  distance  telephone  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  trap  the  individual.  The  Mun¬ 
yon  Remedy  Co.  stock  is  of  questionable 
value  as  might  reasonably  be  expected 
from  the  methods  employed  in  selling  it. 
There  are  said  to  be  millions  of  copies 
of  “tipster  sheets,”  similiar  to  the  one 
mentioned,  circulated  each  week.  That 
their  mission  to  sell  highly  speculative 
and  worthless  stocks  is  successful  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  manner  in  which  these 
sheets  have  increased  and  multiplied.  We 
have  yet  to  learn  of  any  security  having 
an  established  value  being  sold  by  such 
methods.  The  pirates  of  the  investment 
world  operating  through  these  spurious 
market  letters  and  imitations  of  financial 
publications  bid  fair  to  prove  a  more 
serious  menace  to  legitimate  investments 
than  the  “bucket  shop”  of  former  years. 
The  authorities  could  suppress  the  bucket 
shops  but  this  class  of  operators  appear 
so  far  to  be  immune  to  prosecution. 

Father  (reading  school  report)  : 
“Conduct,  bad ;  reading,  bad ;  composi¬ 
tion,  arithmetic,  history,  bad — bad — 
bad “What  is  the  meaning  of  this, 
Gerald?”  Gerald:  “I  can’t  understand 
it,  Dad.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  a 
forgery  ?” — Punch. 


And  now-Still  lower 


power  farming  costs ! 


Read  how  new,  highest  powered,  lightest- 
weight  OilPull  achieves  remarkable  savings 


More  work,  rush  work — at  surprisingly 
less  cost!  That’s  what  you  can  do  with 
this  new  highest  powered,  lightest- weight 
OilPull.  Already  hundreds  of  farmers 
have  proved  it.  They’ve  proved  that  the 
new  OilPull  is  the  greatest  money¬ 
making,  time-saving  tractor  ever  offered. 

Plowing,  pulverizing  and  planting  used 
to  be  a  series  of  operations.  Now  more 
powerful  and  faster  OilPulls  permit  pre¬ 
paring  the  seed  bed  and  planting  in  one 
operation.  The  new  Model  “X”  OilPull, 
for  example  will  pull  a  four-gang  plow, 
the  necessary  pulverizing  tools  and  £ 
drill.  Onceoverthe  field,  and  the  cropisin. 
The  new  Super- Powered  OilPulls  are  the 
last  word  in  farm  operating  economy. 


And  no  wonder!  For  in  developing  this 
greater  OilPull,  Rumely  engineers 
deliberately  set  out  to  give  farmers  a 
tractor  that  would  out-perform  and  out¬ 
value  any  power  machine  ever  built. 

They  have  increased  OilPull’s  power  30 
per  cent!  To  an  already  powerful  tractor 
has  been  added  more  capacity  for  work. 

Reduced  OilPull’s  weight!  More  power 
at  the  draw-bar,  less  consumed  in  moving 
the  tractor  itself. 

Increased  traction  speeds  20  per  cent! 
Increased  speed  to  help  in  rush  period. 
Does  five  days’  work  in  four. 

Also !  Many  other  new  features  you’ll 
want  to  know  about.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  do  less  work  at  more 
profit.  Address  Dept.  ZZ. 

CO.,  Inc.  (Incorporated) 


ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER 

La  Porte,  Indiana 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 

Power  Farming  Machinery 

J  The  Rumely  Line  includes  kerosene  tractors,  steam  engines,  grain  and 
I  rice  threshers,  combine  harvesters,  busker- shredders,  alfalfa  and  II 
LL  clover  hullers,  bean  hullers,  silo  fillers,  corn  shellers,  and  winch  tractors.  Jl 


RIB-STONE  SILOS 

ARE  BEST 


PAAIVAC  PflVCDC  AH  kinds— (Plain  and  Waterproof) 
uAII  I  Au  uUltno  Write  for  samples.  State  size. 

W.  W.  STANLEY  CO.,  Inc.  359  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Valuable  Book  on  Silos  and  Silage,  with  a 
surprising  winter  order  offer  FREE  on  request. 


RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Le  Roy,  New  York 


m*r  M  Your  Own  f 

Vf  *  11C  Guarantee  • 


Put  down  in  black  and  white  what 
YOU  want  your  Silo  to  be.  Then  let 
that  stand  as  OUR  Guarantee  of  the 

COBMri 


Most  Modem,  Most  Practical  Silo, 
COPPER-IZED  Metal  throughout. 
Many  exclusive  features.  Backed  by 
23  years  of  Experience  and  Responsi¬ 
bility.  Till  us  whit  size  tils  jr,u  want  so  ws 
con  quote  foctor)r-to-)Tou  prices.  Special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders. 

The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co. 

Dept  E  London,  Ohio  Est.  1B04 

■ucktya  Brooder  Houses,  Corn  Crihs,  Groin  Bini 


ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Lifetime  Satisfaction 


TvyfADE  of  copper -content  Rossmetal  gal- 
jMJL  vanized.  No  shrinkage  or  swelling. 
Can  be  increased  in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No  freeze  troubles. 

Send  for  remarkable  book¬ 
let — “What  Users  Say.” 

Easy  terms — buy  now, 
pay  later. 

Check  below  items  in 
whichyoa  are  interested 
and  we  will  send  illus¬ 
trated  folders. 

Agents  wanted  in  territory 
where  we  are  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co., 
469  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 
Makers  of 
Silos  □  Cutters  □  Cribs  □ 
Brooder  HousesD  HogHousesQ  MillsD 


end  fir  free 

BOOKLET/ 

on 

NATCO 

GLAZED  TILE 

SILOS 


VyTRITTBN  guarantee  vitb 
^  every  Natco  Silo.  Silo* 
are  permanent,  perfect  ensilage 
preservers,  vermin-proof,  resist 
freezing,  never  need  painting 
or  repairs.  Cost  no  more  than 
wood,  give  absolute  satisfaction. 
Investigate  —  get  free  booklet. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  •  PROOFING* 
COMPANY 

Department  F 

Fulton  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


ECONOMY 


CT ¥  OSandWATER 

TANKS 


Economy  Silo  with  new 
doorway  and  hinged  doors 
is  a  wonder.  Always  ready 
to  swing  into  place.  No  car¬ 
rying  of  doors  up  or  down 
doorway.  Doors  cannot  get 
lost  or  misplaced. 

Superior  work  m|a'ns'hip 
with  best  quality  of  long 
leaf  Yellow  Pine  or  Oregon 
Fir.  Easy  ladder  and  hinged 
doors.  Storm-proof  Anchor 
System  makes  Economy  Silo 
a  permanent  structure.  Low 
prices  now. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 
Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co 
Box  613  Frederick,  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Oats  Straw,  Alfalfa,  CloverHay  iffl&SS 

Inspection.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  T. 

DUTCHESS  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.— Supplies  Single 
Married  Farmer!,  Gardners.  Married  Farm  Domestic  Couples 


Subscriber  s’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bnt  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits, 
from  16  to  20  years  old,  who  is  honest  and 
trusty,  for  general  farming,  who  is  interested  in 
dairying  and  poultry;  will  pay  good  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3632,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  experienced  assistant  gardeners 
for  flowers,  vegetables,  lawns,  etc.;  must  be 
sober,  reliable  and  industrious;  $65  month,  good 
treatment,  no  chores;  position  open  March  15  and 
April  1;  references  required.  DANIEL  HAY¬ 
DEN,  Branch  Estate,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  married  herdsman  with  milkers 
and  help  to  care  for  a  large  herd  producing 
certified  milk;  modern  barn  and  equipment;  only 
those  who  can  produce  the  goods  need  apply; 
must  be  healthy,  neat  and  clean;  good  loca¬ 
tion;  best  of  wages  for  right  party;  state  full 
particulars,  references  and  wages  expected;  $60; 
position  open  for  single  man,  good  milker  and 
teamster.  ADVERTISER  3705,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — About  April  1,  on  large  New-  Jersey 
farm,  a  young  man  experienced  with  bees; 
should  also  be  familiar  with  spraying  and  use 
of  tractors  and  trucks;  address,  with  references, 
LLOYD  W.  SMITH,  56  William  St.,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED— Intelligent  and  industrious  young 
single  men  at  the  State  Game  Farms,  located 
at  Ithaca,  Brownsville,  Sherburne  and  Middle 
Island,  N.  Y.;  excellent  opportunity  to  learn 
game  farming;  prefer  pien  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  feeding  poultry  or  game  birds  and  general 
knowledge  of  agriculture;  state  particulars  in 
reply;  wages  $95  per  month,  board  on  or  near 
farm  for  $30  per  month.  Address  all  com¬ 
munications  to  STATE  GAME  FARM,  Sherburne, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  man  to  w-ork  on  dairy,  experienced 
in  taking  care  of  cows,  etc.,  and  general  work; 
w-rite  giving  experience,  etc. ;  job  open  April  1. 
MODEL  DAIRY  FARM,  St.  Cloud,  Fla. 


GARDENER,  middle-aged  man  to  raise  vege¬ 
tables  for  small  boarding-house  and  help  with 
poultry,  year  round;  Long  Island;  state  age, 
references  and  w-ages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
3724,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  for  modern  plant,  about  50  miles 
from  New  York  City;  good  proposition  for 
bachelor  or  man  and  wife;  salary,  rental  or 
sales  basis.  ADVERTISER  3709,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  experienced  in  register  of 
merit  work  and  Jersey  cattle,  to  assit  our 
farmer  in  care  of  a  small  herd;  on  account  of 
the  size  of  herd  we  are  not  interested  in  a 
high-priced  herdsman.  Address  R.  G.  DAVIS, 
1166  Murray  St.,  Forty  Fort,  Pa. 


WANTED  by  March  1,  Western  Pennsylvania,  a 
single  man,  middle-aged  preferred,  as  dairy¬ 
man;  15  to  18  Holstein  cows,  calf  raiser  and 
general  cow  barn  foreman;  B.  L.  K.  milker;  $60 
per  month,  board,  tobacco,  rough  clothing  and 
shoes  furnished  free.  ADVERTISER  3711,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  neat  American  or  English 
couple;  man’s  wages  $65,  extra  pay  Sunday; 
quarters  at  garage,  electricity,  some  running 
water;  man,  care  of  two  cows,  keep  grounds 
about  house  in  perfect  order,  work  in  garden, 
carry  water,  ice,  wood,  care  of  furnace;  wife 
to  arrange  two  bedrooms,  two  bathrooms  daily, 
and  parlor,  assist  waitress  week-ends,  churn 
about  eight  pounds  butter  weekly,  in  Winter, 
perhaps  for  two  months,  to  cook  for  owner  week¬ 
ends;  wife  paid  by  hour;  steady  position;  wood 
for  one  stove;  no  other  privileges;  lonely 
countrv,  two  miles  from  Germantown.  Address 
MRS.  ROBERT  R.  LIVINGSTON,  Germantown, 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  single  man  at  once  and  until  No¬ 
vember  1,  on  small  dairy  farm;  must  be  a 
good  dry-hand  milker  and  able  to  milk  six  or 
eight  cows  twice  a  day;  will  pay  $50  a  month 
with  board,  room  and  washing.  NELSON  L. 
MILLER,  R.  D.  2,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man,  experienced  general  work,  fruit, 
dairy,  good  teamster,  milker;  $40  mouth:  will¬ 
ing  worker.  PLACE  BROS.,  R.  8,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — All-round  farmer,  good  teamster  and 
milker.  BOX  14,  Callicoon  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  farm  raised  men  for  cow 
testing  association  work,  with  some  agricul¬ 
tural  college  training;  must  own  car  and  sign 
agreement  to  test  at  least  12  months.  Address 
DAIRY  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


BY  APRIL  1  single  man  for  fruit  farm;  must  be 
experienced  tractor  man  and  willing  to  help 
with  all  work.  FRED  DESPARD,  R.  F.  D.  29, 
Olcott,  N.  Y. 


BY  APRIL  1,  married  man  for  fruit  farm  and 
general,  to  run  tractor  and  spraying.  Apply 
ALEXANDER  HELD,  R.  F.  D.  29,  Olcott,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  not  over  45  years  of 
age  to  take  charge  of  a  private  estate  and 
farm;  must  understand  care  of  riding  horses, 
also  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  and  general 
farm  work ;  references  required  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3742,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted,  reliable,  married  man, 
well  versed  in  raising  young  stock  and  Win¬ 
ter  egg  production;  one-man  plant;  must  be 
energetic  and  take  interest  in  work;  modern 
cottage,  etc.;  permanent  position  for  right  man 
with  square  deal :  state  wages  and  give  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3743,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  18  to  22  years,  good  dry 
hand  milker  for  grade  A  dairy;  $60  per  month 
with  good  board.  OltADELL  FARMS,  A.  P. 
Muller,  Oradell,  N.  J. 


WANTED  for  Guernsey  herd,  near  Philadelphia, 
experienced  man  to  take  charge  of  test  cows 
in  modern  barn;  write  stating  experience  and 
salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  3746,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED— Couple,  woman  as  cook  in 
family  of  adults;  man  as  gardener,  furnace 
and  able  to  drive  car;  position  open  by  April 
1;  give  ages  and  references  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3731,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Boy  from  14  to  16  years  old  to 
work  on  truck  farm;  one  who  is  willing  to 
work,  for  small  wages  and  board  and  clothes; 
must  be  reliable.  MRS.  JENNIE  SHANK,  R. 
F.  D.  5,  Elkton,  Md. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


WANTED — Settled  married  couple,  without  fami¬ 
ly,  for  small  up-to-date  farm;  man  who  is  a 
hustler  and  not  afraid  of  work;  must  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  dairy,  poultry  and  general  farm¬ 
ing,  drive  truck;  wife  must  be  good  cook  and 
housekeeper;  first-class  references  as  to  ability 
and  honesty  required;  wages  $80  per  month  and 
perquisites.  P.  O.  BOX  652,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


WANTED— Farmer  to  plow  and  harrow  %  acre 
ground,  situated  Massapequa  Center,  L.  I. 
A.  McQUILKEN,  450  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced,  industrious  worker  on 
fruit  and  chicken  farm;  wife  to  board  one 
man;  modern  house;  Westchester  County;  state 
age  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  3753,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1  single  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farm;  $60  a  month  with  good  room  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  3751,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  May  1  mature  country  woman 
as  cook  in  farm  family;  good  home  for  a 
mother  and  child.  Address  BOX  12,  Woodcliff 
Lake,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  Protestant  young  man  to 
care  for  small  dairy  room  and  assist  with 
general  farm  work;  must  be  good  dry-hand  milk¬ 
er,  neat  and  of  good  habits;  state  wages  de¬ 
sired,  experience,  etc.  H.  D.  ODONE,  Harrison, 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  and  poultry 
work  April  1;  give  references  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  CHAS.  MANLEY,  Brain¬ 
tree,  Vt. 


AVANTED — AA'orking  foreman,  herdsman;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  wife  to  board  extra  help; 
good  dry-hand  milker.  NORMAN  W.  ROE,  37 
Maple  Ave.,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  married  farmer  handy  with 
tools  and  familiar  with  stock  for  all-year- 
round  work;  occupy  cottage;  wife  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  board  one  or  two  hands:  inquire  either 
by  phone,  personally  or  letter.  HARRY  HAM¬ 
BLIN,  Superintendent,  Meadow  Ridge  Farm, 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.,  near  Peekskill.  Tele¬ 
phone  Yorktown  131. 


COUPLE — Man  as  gardener  and  handyman; 

wife,  housekeeper  and  cook,  superintendent’s 
cottage,  country  estate,  50  miles  from  New 
York;  reply  stating  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  ADA’ERTISER  3759,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Couple,  about  30,  for  small  school  of 
boys;  husband  an  active  farmer  and  relief; 
wife  for  dining-rooms;  good  salary.  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  positions  wanted;  young  unmarried  men, 
graduates  of  the  National  Farm  School,  well 
trained  to  handle  stock,  farm  machinery  and 
horses,  want  positions  as  farm  assistants,  dairy¬ 
men,  herdsmen,  tractor  men,  teamsters,  poultry- 
men  and  greenhouse  men.  C.  L.  GOODLING, 
Dean,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


INSPECTION  of  estate,  advice  and  information 
by  lanuscape  architect,  forestry  expert  tree 
surgeon.  MAX  M.  KUMER,  21  Jefferson  Ave., 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  Phone  2281. 


YOUNG  American  wishes  position  as  farm  man¬ 
ager;  experienced  farmer  and  with  cattle; 
seven  years  in  present  place.  ADVERTISER 
3659,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — A  job  by  experienced  truck  and 
tractor  driver  and  repairman  by  March  15; 
references.  MR.  FRED  LORING,  Fyringham, 
Mass. 


YOUNG  clergyman  6eeks  interdenominational 
rural  parish;  ready  immediately;  state 
church  conditions.  JAMES  ASA  JOHNSON, 
Genesee,  Pa. 


DESIRE  position,  some  poultry  experience; 

chance  to  learn  other  farming  also;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  preferred;  references;  good  surroundings. 
ADVERTISER  3671,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  wishes  position,  married,  no  fami¬ 
ly;  gardening  all  branches,  care  place  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  ADVERTISER  3666,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  experienced  groom,  seeks  per¬ 
manent  situation.  ADVERTISER  3697,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  20  years  old,  good  farm  experi¬ 
ence  and  habits,  wishes  position  on  modern 
dairy  farm  or  estate,  April  1-October  1;  attend 
agricultural  school  in  Winter.  ADA’ERTISER 
3674,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — AVork  on  poultry  farm;  single, 

Protestant-Ameriean,  age  23,  do  not  smoke  or 
drink;  good  worker,  no  experience,  licensed 
chauffeur;  wages  $50  per  month  and  board.  AD- 
A’ERTISER  3684,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  private  estate  by  compe¬ 
tent  carpenter;  can  do  interior  and  exterior 
work,  wagon  repairing,  painting;  has  tools. 
JOHN  STEPHENS,  1300  North  Ave.,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  23,  college  training,  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  position  on  commercial  fruit 
farm.  ADVERTISER  3721,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  wants  position  on  estate; 

one  girl  6;  outside  or  inside  work;  drive  car; 
wife,  cook,  housework;  experienced;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  3718,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Position  on  gentleman’s  place;  years 
of  experience  on  lawns,  flowers,  vegetables 
and  stock;  middle-aged,  married,  no  children; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  3725,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COOKING  and  housework  wanted  by  experienced 
cook,  with  child  3  years,  for  men  on  farm  or 
private  estate;  references.  ADVERTISER  3708, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  gardener,  caretaker;  German,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  family;  agricultural  college  training; 
wife  excellent  cook;  both  competent,  taking 
full  charge  private  estate  only;  best  references. 
R.  B.,  Box  64,  South  Bethlehem,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  woman  with  son  15  wishes  to  run 
farm  boarding-house,  6  to  15  workmen;  good 
economical  cook  or  would  keep  house  and  care 
for  aged  couple  or  invalid;  references.  EDNA 
EMERSON,  Box  324,  Port  Washington,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  desires  position  where  high-class 
work  is  required;  college  training,  experienced 
in  handling  large  herd  of  Guernseys;  single, 
references  as  to  ability  and  character.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3712,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  herdsman-dairyman  wants  position 
on  private  estate;  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3713,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  or  manager,  married,  open  for 
position;  experienced.  ADVERTISER  3715, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LIFETIME  experienced  dairyman,  sober,  re¬ 
liable,  wants  steady  position,  certified  bottling 
room  or  milk  plant;  reference.  ADVERTISER 
3716,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wish  postion  on  farm  or  private  estate; 

man  general  farmer,  chauffeur,  also  handy 
with  tools;  wife  to  do  work  in  house;  furnished 
cottage  preferred.  ADVERTISER  3717,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  on  dairy  farm,  good  milker,  at 
present  in  charge  of  small  herd.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3719,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  30,  wants  position  on  up-to-date 
farm;  have  had  experience  in  orchard  work. 
M.  M.,  care  of  0.  O.  Woodbury,  Lincolnville, 
Maine. 


REFINED,  competent  woman  desires  position  as 
housekeeper  in  hotel  or  private  house.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3726,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  Protestant  gardener,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  farming,  dairy,  orchard,  gar¬ 
den  and  upkeep  bf  estate,  at  liberty  April  1; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  3727,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  would  like  a  position  as  herds¬ 
man  or  working  manager  on  estate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3728,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SPECIALIST  herdsman,  single,  32,  will  guaran¬ 
tee  better  results  every  way;  life  experience 
with  purebreds,  records  and  stopping  preventable 
losses;  references.  ADVERTISER  3730,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  farmer,  married,  grown  family  five; 

experienced  all  branches  general  farming; 
good  man;  write  for  references,  location  of 
farm,  state  wages.  WM.  BRADY,  118  North 
Main,  Natick,  Mass. 


POSITION,  superintendent  institution  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  3729,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  American,  married,  age  33,  posi¬ 
tion  as  farm  manager  on  commercial  dairy 
farm  or  estate;  experienced  in  the  production 
of  grade  A  and  certified  milk;  lifetime  practical 
experience;  can  arrange  for  personal  interview 
any  time.  CLIFTON  W.  BARTON,  North  Haven, 
Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  clean,  long  private  and 
commercial  training,  all  branches  thoroughly. 
ADVERTISER  3732,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VEGETABLE  farmer,  potato  expert,  milk  four, 
wants  $65-$85  month;  American.  5A  CHEST¬ 
NUT,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  capable,  working 
manager,  wishes  position  April  1;  married, 
references.  ADVERTISER  3735,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HANDYMAN,  American,  married,  with  family, 
desires  position;  repair  work,  drive  car,  etc.; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  3736,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  to  take  charge  of  estate 
or  stock  farm  by  single  man,  middle-aged; 
good  references.  ADVERTISER  3738,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  SUPERIOR  woman  desires  to  cook  and  care 
for  help  on  a  large  estate.  ADVERTISER 
3739,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  position  as  foreman  on  orchard 
farm  April  1,  near  New  York;  American,  mar¬ 
ried,  age  32,  understands  growing  all  crops,  ex¬ 
pert  horses,  cattle,  tractors,  mechanic.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  wishes  position  on  private  place  or 
farm;  married,  experienced,  handy  with  tools, 
drive  car  or  truck;  references;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3741,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  married,  experienced,  drives  car, 
wants  position  on  estate  April  1;  one  girl  6, 
wife  cook,  housekeep;  reference.  J.  KUCHTA, 
Box  247,  East  Setauket,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  with  15  years  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  with  Guernsey  cattle  wants  position  about 
April  15;  thorough  knowledge  of  A.  R.  work 
and  calf  raising;  have  made  many  large  A.  R. 
records;  capable  of  taking  full  charge;  married, 
age  37,  two  small  children;  references  of  the 
highest  class.  ADVERTISER  3744,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  lifetime  experience  vegetables,  poul¬ 
try,  laying  hens,  milk  cows,  guaranteed;  will 
show  best  results;  all  house  repair,  painting; 
like  a  place  as  caretaker.  FARMER,  433  Co¬ 
lumbia  Ave.,  Grantwood,  N.  J. 


CARETAKER,  married,  general  experience,  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  3761,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  middle-aged  farm  hand  wants 
permanent  position  vicinity  New  York;  gen¬ 
eral  work,  cows  or  team  work;  good  habits, 
good  home  wanted.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  224, 
Cranford,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman  and  caretaker 
of  a  small  herd  of  Jerseys  or  Guernseys  or 
would  take  a  job  as  test  cow  milker  and  feeder; 
15  years’  experience,  5  years  with  certified  dairy. 
ADVERTISER  3756,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  35,  desires  work  on  up-to-date 
farm  or  certified  dairy.  ADVERTISER,  4318 
Hicks  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRACTICAL  American  farmer,  35,  small  family, 
desires  position  with  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment;  familiar  all  branches  of  farming,  operate 
and  maintain  modern  machinery;  good  chauffeur- 
state  all  particulars.  BOX  177,  Bedford  Hills, 


MARRIED,  experienced  poultryman,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  poultry  farm,  also  understands  farm¬ 
ing;  can  furnish  reference.  J.  W.  MILLS, 
Oriskany  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man,  very  handy,  middle-aged,  wants 
position  poultry  farm;  good  home  more  de¬ 
sired  than  high  wages.  WM.  LEROW,  care 
Stang,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  age  40,  seeks  position; 

good  calf  raiser  and  A.  R.  work;  20  years’ 
experience  with  Guernseys;  best  of  references. 
CHAS.  LAKE,  Willow  Brook  Farm,  Catasauqua, 


HONEST  man,  23,  wishes  a  position  of  a  private 
farm  between  March  25  and  April  10;  experi¬ 
enced.  HUGO  HEIN,  Quartermaster  Dept., 
Fort  Totten,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  by  Hollander,  single,  good 
milker  and  farmhand;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3752,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  man,  general  blacksmith  and 
horseshoer.  ADVERTISER  3750,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  single,  51,  expert  growing  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers,  care  lawns,  roses,  shrubbery, 
hedges;  highest  references.  DINSCH,  461  East 
148th  St.,  Bronx,  New  York. 


POSITION  on  gentleman’s  country  estate;  mar¬ 
ried,  one  boy;  references,  no  tobacco,  handy 
with  tools.  GEORGE  BUAK,  Box  435,  New 
Canaan,  Conn. 


PRACTICAL  farm  manager  open  for  position 
at  once  or  within  a  few  days)  life  experience ; 
age  35,  married,  one  child;  at  present  employed 
as  manager  of  a  dairy  farm  retailing  raw  milk; 
reference.  P.  O.  BOX  188,  Riverside,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  gardener,  florist;  married; 

seeks  opportunity  on  private  estate;  perma- 
ment;  handy  with  tools.  KNOWLES,  Worden  St., 
Bath,  N  Y. 


ALL-AROUND  man,  single,  age  31  years,  ex¬ 
perienced  on  farm,  desires  to  change  to  man¬ 
ager;  understands  the  works  and  knowledge  of 
stock,  rotation  of  crops,  care  of  fruit;  modern 
machinery  repairs  including  tractors,  trucks; 
distance  no  object;  state  what  you  offer  at  once. 
JOSEPH  C.  NUNN,  500-2  East  162d  St.,  care 
Liebert,  New  York  City. 


A  REAL  farmer-stockman,  expert  poultryman, 
open  for  position  as  overseer  private  estate. 
B.,  Box  402,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


A  YOUNG  married  man  wishes  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate;  herdsman-dairyman  experience 
around  cattle;  good,  reliable,  honest  and  sober; 
by  April  15;  first-class  reference.  BOX  38, 
Kirkland,  N.  Y. 


FARM  manager,  estate  superintendent,  wishes 
position;  American,  married;  experienced  all 
branches;  capable,  trustworthy,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3757,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wishes  position  on  estate  or 
fruit  farm;  state  wages.  FRED  MARTIN, 
389  First  Ave.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN  wants  position,  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  good  buttermaker.  ADVERTISER  3760, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FRUIT  and  poultry  farm  for  sale;  excellent 
buildings;  near  town;  small  amount  of  cash 
required;  produced  $1,000  worth  of  fruit  last 
year;  must  be  sold  before  April  1.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3526,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Home,  garage.  Ford  agency,  on  Du¬ 
pont  Boulevard;  only  100%  tractor  dealers  in 
State;  did  $100,000  business  last  year;  possession 
May  1.  ERNEST  RAUGHLEY,  Frederica,  Del. 


LAKE  SITE  in  Dutchess  County,  70  acres,  10- 
room  house,  barns.  ADVERTISER  3594,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Fully  equipped!  dairy  farm,  116 
acres,  modern  improvements;  30  head  Guern¬ 
seys,  22  purebred,  all  young;  priced  for  quick 
sale.  LAKESIDE  GUERNSEY  FARM,  Dryden, 
N.  Y. 


PERMANENT  position  wanted  by  American, 
married,  small  family,  understands  farming, 
gardening,  growing  crops,  care  of  stock,  fruit 
trees,  small  fruits,  upkeep  private  places,  han¬ 
dling  help,  good  chauffeur  and  mechanic;  tem¬ 
perate,  reliable,  first-class  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3745,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  25,  Cornell  short  course  graduate, 
farm  raised,  experienced  all  farm  machinery, 
desires  position  April  1  as  working  foreman  or 
caretaker,  chauffeur;  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  3747,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ALL  AROUND  experienced  Hollander  farmer 
wants  position.  BOX  657,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  lady  desires  position  on  commercial 
poultry  plant.  ADVERTISER  3733,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  middle-aged,  Protestant,  re¬ 
fined,  competent;  write  uttl  learn  more;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  ADVERTISER  3723,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORK  making  concrete  blocks,  other  concrete 
products;  later  in  Spring,  on  side  in  connection 
with  farm  work.  F.  HAMILTON,  R.  F.  D.  46, 
Westville,  N.  H. 


WANTED  by  man  with  orchard  experience  last 
two  years  on  very  large  fruit  farm,  handy 
with  tools,  business  training;  three  in  family; 
good  house  important.  ADVERTISER  3755, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


acres,  good  buildings;  $1,800?"  other  ^farms' 
EARL  WOODWARD,  Hadley,  N.  Y. 


TITLE  to  a  very  attractive  small  farm,  located 
in  Central  New  York,  has  been  acquired  by 
foreclosure  and  will  be  sold  to  the  first  responsi¬ 
ble  buyer  at  unusually  low  price  and  easy  terms 
Inquire  of,  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


POULTRY  farm,  90  acres,  running  water,  1,100 
hens,  3,000  chicks  on  range;  buildings’  in 
first-class  repair;  14,400  Jamesway  incubator 
used  three  seasons;  established  15  years;  school 
adjoins  farm;  half  mile  from  macadam  road- 
complete  with  stock;  $12,000.  ADVERTISER 
3664,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Fully  equipped,  Hudson  Valley 
farm,  100  acres,  including  woodland;  mile  to 
State  road  and  three  miles  to  milk  station- 
nominal  rental  to  good  tenant,  to  keep  place  ud’ 
ADVERTISER  3683,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


♦j'-'-li.u  lLLiv  vuuiu^  cuuiioriuDio  nome  And  pro- 
ductive  farm,  61  acres,  main  road;  good  build¬ 
ings,  tine  pasture  with  large  trout  stream;  ma¬ 
chinery,  chickens,  potatoes,  two  barns  full  of 
hay  included,  for  $2,800,  half  cash;  this  place 

nna,TSS'nma,k,a  and  a  barS»in.  MRS.  MARY 
CHIDESTER,  Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  464 . 


Metcalfs  Perfect  Ensilage  Corn  Raised  by  Mr.  Laroclc,  Ogdcnsburg,  N.  Y. 

Study  These  Unusual  Values  and 
Save  on  Seeds  You  Sow  This  Spring 

YOUR  season's  success  rests  in  large  measure  upon  the  seeds  you  sow  this 
Spring.  Realiziug  this,  we  take  every  precaution  to  protect  your  invest¬ 
ment.  We  know  where  the  Seeds  we  offer  were  grown. 

Every  bag  carries  a  tag,  showing  the  results  of  purity  and  germination  tests. 
Our  organization  is  tuned  up  to  give  you  prompt  service.  Most  orders  are 
shipped  the  day  they  are  received. 


Bed-Rock  Prices  on 

Domestic  Clovers 

We  offer  only  pure  domestic  clover  seed.  This 
is  hardier  and  safer  to  sow  than  the  foreign 
seed  being  widely  offered.  Our  Seed  is  free  from 
weed  seeds,  testing  99.50%  pure,  it  is  plump 
and  bright,  showing  very  high  germination.  If 
you  want  a  really  good  stand  of  clover  sow 
Metcalf’s  Domestic  Seed.  We  have  shaved  our 
profit  almost  to  the  vanishing  point  to  make 
possible  these  bedrock  prices.  per  pu<)  60 
Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Medium  Domestic.  .$21.75 
Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Mammoth  Domestic  22.25 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Alsike .  18.75 

Metcalf’s  Scarified  Wh.  Blossom  Sweet..  7.60 
Freight  paid  on  one  bushel  or  more — bags  free. 


Wrinkled  Peas  for 

Canning  and  Market 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  Seed  Peas  in  the 
VARIETIES  largely  grown  in  New  York  and 
near-by  States.  Freight  paid  on  4  bus.  or  more. 

Dark  Pod  Telephone . $8.00  per  bu. 

Alderman  .  8.00  per  bu. 

Thomas  Laxton  .  9.00  per  bu. 

Gradus  . 9.50  per  bu. 

Laxtonian  . ..10.00  per  bu. 

Special  Home  Garden  Offer 

Thomas  Laxton  Peas — Very  early,  wrinkled  va¬ 
riety.  Splendid  yielder;  delicious  flavor.  Post¬ 
paid,  1  qt.,  50c;  2  qts.,  90c.  Order  today. 


Harvesting  a  Crop  of  Sweet  Clover — Sweet  clover  Is  steadily  gaining  in  favor 
as  a  soil  builder,  pasture  crop  and  even  as  a  bay  crop  wbon  cut  early. 
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Timothy  and  Alsike,  Mixed  Seed  Corn  for  Crib  and  S.lo 
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This  natural  mixture  has  been  reeleaned  and  is 
strictly  high-class  seed.  It  contains  about  20% 
Alsike  Clover,  just  right  for  mixed  hay.  A  real 
bargain  at  $4.80  per  bu.  of  45  lbs. 

Freight  paid  on  3  bus.  or  more. 

Canada  Field  Peas 

Here  is  a  fine  crop  to  sow  with  Oats  and  Bar¬ 
ley  for  pasture,  for  hay  or  to  plow  under  for 
fertilizer.  Our  Seed  is  grown  in  Wisconsin  and 
warranted  genuine.  We  do  not  handle  the 
Japanese  or  Chinese  peas  often  sold  in  this 
country  as  Canadas.  Price  per  bu.,  60  lbs.,  $3.80. 

Heavy- Yielding  Barley 

Whether  you  want  Barley  to  sow  alone  or  with 
Canada  Peas,  you  will  find  these  two  varieties 
entirely  satisfactory:  6-Row  Oderbrucker,  per 
Bu.,  48  lbs.,  $1.95;  2-Row  Alpha,  per  Bu., 
48  lbs.,  $1.90. 

Alberta  Cluster  Oats— 

Canadian-Grown  Seed 

After  experimenting  with  other  varieties,  we 
have  offered  these  as  our  leader  for  a  number 
of  years.  We  receive  gratifying  reports  from 
all  parts  of  New  York  and  near-by  States. 
Yields  of  80  bus.  per  acre  have  been  reported. 
These  wonderful  plump  white  Oats  have  thin 
hulls  and  big  meats.  Very  heavy.  All  our  seed 
is  genuine  Canadian-grown. 

Alberta  Cluster  Oats,  $1.30  per  bu.,  32  lbs. 
Freight  paid  on  9  bushels  or  more. 


Dairymen  today  like  an  ensilage  corn  that  has 
good  ears  with  deep  kernels,  as  well  as  a  lot  of 
foliage.  To  these  we  can  recommend  Metcalf’s 
Perfect  Ensilage  and  West  Branch  Sweepstakes. 
Both  of  these  varieties  have  proved  their  worth. 
The  seed  is  grown  for  us  along  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  where  the 
climate  seems  to  produce  seed  of  unusual  vigor 
and  earliness. 

Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ensilage . $4.50  per  bu. 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes . 3.75  per  bu. 

Golden  Glow  .  2.65  per  bu. 

Early  8-Row  Canada  Flint .  4.00  per  bu. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Extensive  tests  by  the  Long  Island  Experiment 
Station  have  shown  that  it  pays  to  plant  only 
Northern-grown  Certified  Seed.  Our  Seed  is 
grown  in  Canada  from  selected  Seed  Stock  and  is 
certified  by  Canadian  officials  as  up  to  standard. 
Beauty  of  Hebron.  .$9.00  per  bbl.  $3.50  per  bu. 

Early  Rose  .  9.00  per  bbl.  3.50  per  bu. 

Irish  Cobbler .  9.00  per  bbl.  3.50  per  bu. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  8.75  per  bbl.  3.25  per  bu. 

Green  Mountain  ...  8.75  per  bbl.  3.25  per  bu. 

Packed  11  pecks  to  the  sack.  Freight  paid 
on  2  or  more  sacks. 

Special  Prices  on  Club  Orders 

Get  up  a  Metcalf  Seed  Club  in  your  Grange, 
Dairymen’s  League  local  or  among  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  Write  us  as  to  your  requirements.  We’ll 
quote  you  special  quantity  prices  that  will  mean 
still  further  savings. 


A  Field  of  Domestic  Red  Clover — Such  a  crop  puts  nitrogen  into  tho  soil; 

protein  into  the  mow  and  money  into  the  bank. 


There’s  Big  Money  In  a  Crop  Like  Tills — If  you  want  a  full  crop  of  sound 
potatoes,  plant  Metcalf's  Canadian  Certified  Seed. 


Money-Saving  Catalog  and  Seed  Samples— FREE 


Every  Rural  New-Yorker  family  has  need  of  our  48- 
page  Catalog  of  Field,  Market  Garden  and  Home 
Garden  Seeds.  Mention  the  crops  that  interest  you ; 
we’ll  send  Samples  for  your  inspection.  Fill  out  and 
mail  the  Coupon  at  the  right.  Get  acquainted  with 
this  dependable  seed  house. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118-A  No.  Warren  Street  Syracuse,  New  York 

Since  1910,  Headquarters  for  Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


A  Better  Living  from  Your  Garden — The  garden  is  the  most  profitable  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  farm,  when  planted  with  Metcalf's  Tested  Seeds.  All  the  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  are  described  and  priced  in  our  48-page  Catalog. 
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Use  of  Bees  for  Pollination  in  New  Jersey 


E  orchard  areas  in  Central  and 
Southern  New  Jersey  are  situated  in 
the  midst  of  an  extensive  trucking 
highly  cultivated  district.  The 
individual  orchards  frequently  are 
50  to  100  acres  each.  These  condi¬ 
tions,  with  the  absence  of  waste  lands  adjoining, 
tend  to  limit  seriously  the  number  of  native  or  wild 
insects  present  in  orchards  at  blooming  time.  A 
further  contributing  factor  to  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
viding  some  special  pollinating  agent  is  the  exten¬ 
sive  planting  of  Stayman  and  related  varieties  which 
are  entirely  self-sterile. 

Since  191S  a  gradually  increasing  use  of  honey¬ 
bees  for  pollinating  purposes  has  occurred.  Prior  to 
191S  Lester  Collins,  of  Moorestown,  had  been  using 
bees  in  apples,  and  particularly  in  pears,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  John  Repp,  of  Glass-  _ 

boro,  also  kept  bees  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  in  or  near  the  or¬ 
chards  for  this  purpose.  In  1918 
Emmor  Roberts,  of  Moorestown, 
began  using  a  few  colonies  of 
bees.  At  that  time  little  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  pollination  require¬ 
ments  of  different  varieties  of 
apples  had  been  made.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  cage  studies  had  been 
tried  in  the  West  demonstrating 
the  need  of  bees  or  other  insect 
agents  as  pollinators.  Working 
somewhat  in  the  dark,  and  using 
bees  as  an  insurance  rather  than 
by  definite  plan,  an  increasing 
number  of  orchard  owners  be¬ 
gan  keeping  bees  or  renting  them 
during  blooming  time. 

Ray  Hutson,  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  following  his  appointment 
in  1922  as  entomologist  in  charge 
of  bee  husbandry,  began  a  series 
of  studies  as  to  the  flight  of  bees 
in  orchards  during  the  blossom¬ 
ing  period.  This  study  was  to 
determine  how  far  bees  wrould 
fly  under  different  wind,  tem¬ 
perature  and  weather  conditions, 
with  a  view  to  learning  just  how 
colonies  of  bees  should  be  placed, 
and  how  far  apart  the  colonies 
or  groups  of  colonies  should  be 
to  make  certain  all  the  blossoms 
would  or  could  be  reached  under 
the  most  unfavorable  conditions 
under  which  bees,  would  fly  at 
all.  A  preliminary  -report  of 
these  investigations  is  given  in 
Bulletin  No.  434  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  The  effort  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Beekeepers’  Association,  with 
the  active  support  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  secured  an  appropriation 
from  the  1922  Legislature  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  this  investigation  in  beekeep¬ 
ing  problems.  The  following  of  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  the  providing  of  bees  is  only  part  of  the 
problem,  as  suitable  varieties  of  pollen  must  be 
available  for  the  bees  to  transport  readily  to  the 
blossoms  of  the  self-sterile  varieties.  Studies  by  Dr. 
Auchter,  of  the  Maryland  Station,  have  been  very 
helpful  in  this,  and  the  practice  now  is  to  provide 
bouquets  of  blossoms  from  a  suitable  pollen-bearing 
variety  at  stated  intervals  throughout  the  block  or 
blocks  of  self-sterile  varieties.  These  bouquets  are 
kept  in  tubs,  or  any  suitable  water  holding  contain¬ 
ers,  and  the  blossoms  must  be  renewed  every  day  or 
two,  and  the  water  kept  fresh  and  plentiful.  These 
bouquets  are  only  a  temporary  requirement,  and  as 
a  permanent  provision  for  pollination  top-working 
with  a  suitable  variety,  a  branch  or  two  on  every 
sixth  or  eighth  tree  on  a  definite  plan,  will  eventual¬ 
ly  avoid  the  labor  incident  to  providing  these 
bouquets.  The  bees  to  do  the  carrying  must  be  an¬ 
nually  provided,  and  no  relief  from  this  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Practically  no  orchard  fruits  are  wind- 
pollinated,  so  some  pollinating  agent  is  essential. 
Beekeepers  have  some  trouble  to  convince  the  or- 
chardist  that  these  bouquets  need  not  be  placed  es¬ 
pecially  near  the  bee  hives.  A  tree  row  or  two 


away  from  the  hives  is  perhaps  best.  A  few  per¬ 
sons  have  placed  bouquets  immediately  in  front  of 
bee  hives,  but  close  observation  will  show  less  bees 
on  such -bouquets  than  on  those  farther  away. 

Since  the  certainty  of  the  need  for  bees  has  been 
established,  a  few  men  still  continue  to  keep  their 
own  bees  for  this  work.  As,  however,  a  transpor¬ 
tation  problem  is  involved  anyway  to  scatter  the 
bees  properly  in  the  orchards,  more  and  more  have 
found  the  renting  of  bees  the  most  practical.  This 
is  further  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  these  large  orchards  is  in  poor 
beekeeping  locations,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the 
bees  over  from  season  to  season,  without  taking 
them  to  more  favorable  places  at  considerable  dis¬ 
tances. 

The  practice  of  renting  bees  as  pollinators  has 


A  Promise  of  Fruitfulness.  Fig.  173 

grown  from  a  use  of  about  100  colonies  in  1918  until 
about  1,000  were  rented  for  this  purpose  in  1927,  at 
prices  ranging  from  $5  to  «$8  per  colony.  A  number 
of  large  growers  are  spending  from  $500  to  $2,000 
each  annually  for  this  service.  I  am  supplying  about 
one-third  of  the  bees  used  in  New  Jersey  in  this  way. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  the  new  industry  of 
blueberry  growing  has  faced  a  pollination  problem. 
Bumblebees  are  the  most  satisfactory  pollinating 
agents  for  blueberries,  and  also  cranberries.  The 
bumblebee  supply,  however,  being  entirely  out  of 
control,  sometimes  fails  to  appear  at  the  proper 
time.  Until  such  time  as  it  can  be  predicted  when 
the  failure  will  occur,  or  until  bumblebees  can  be 
reared  under  control,  it  seems  as  if  the  blueberry 
and  cranberry  growers  would  have  to  depend  on 
honey-bees  to  do  this  work  as  pinch  hitters  in  the 
seasons  when  the  bumblebees  fail  to  arrive.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  failure  of  the  bumblebee  crop  in  1926,  a 
number  of  blueberry  and  cranberry  growers  began 
renting  bees  in  1927  as  insurance  against  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  repetition  of  such  conditions.  The  honey¬ 
bee  works  more  slowly  on  blueberry  and  cranberry 
blossoms  than  the  bumblebee,  but  this  habit  can  be 
offset  by  additional  bees. 

The  details  of  our  moving  operations  as  developed 


during  these  years  cannot  well  be  covered  in  the 
space  of  this  article.  richard  d.  Barclay. 

Burlington  Co.,  NT  J. 


A  Bit  of  Experience 


DURING  the  past  20  years  I  have  been  seeking 
to  solve  some  of  the  problems  facing  the  man 
on  the  land,  and  the  experience  may  perhaps  not  be 
lost  to  others.  In  seeking  for  a  strawberry  which 
would  excel  in  the  essentials  of  shape,  size,  hardi¬ 
ness,  productiveness,  color  and  quality  of  fruit  a 
host  of  varieties  have  been  resorted  to,  and  a  lesson 
forced  which  to  my  mind  seems  important.  More 
than  this  what  is  true  with  strawberry  holds  with 
all  crops  and  products.  Selecting  varieties  which 
thrived,  and  satisfied  others,  gave  little  satisfaction, 
as  many  proved  inferior  under 
the  best  treatment  I  could  give. 
The  ground  was  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  and  the  amount  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  applied  liberally.  Follow¬ 
ing  for  years  the  practice  of  mix¬ 
ing  chemicals  for  special  crops, 
to  promote  conditions  for  growth, 
the  strawberry  and  its  needs  was 
carefully  studied.  Why  did  so 
many  varieties,  coming  from  re¬ 
liable  growers  near  and  far,  fail 
to  make  good  with  me? 

This  problem  had  to  be  solved, 
and  its  solution  came  when  I 
woke  to  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  plants,  like  individuals, 
must  be  set  in  soil  which  is  con¬ 
genial,  as  well  as  thoroughly 
fitted  and  fed.  One  of  the  best 
varieties  of  potatoes  grown  in 
Maine  is  the  Irish  Cobbler,  pro¬ 
vided  it  finds  that  congenial  con¬ 
dition,  otherwise  it  is  inferior  in 
many  ways  and  will  not  yield  in 
volume  or  quality  what  other¬ 
wise  is  certain.  Sometimes  on 
farms  within  a  few  miles  of 
each  other  this  fact  has  been 
forced  home  until  there  has  come 
the  general  impression  that  no 
variety  of  potatoes  is  so  exact¬ 
ing  as  this.  Where  it  does  well 
it  is  generous  in  yield  and  high 
in  quality. 

Certain  farms  in  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  corn-growing  por¬ 
tion  of  Maine  produce  sweet  corn 
of  exceptional  value  and  high 
percentage  of  sugar,  yet  those 
acres  are  not  more  carefully 
cared  for  than  others. 

The  founder  of  the  Maine 
Farmer,  75  years  ago,  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  claim  that  the  hills 
of  Winthrop,  in  Central  Maine, 
produced  better  Roxbury  Rus¬ 
sets  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  State,  because  of  the  cop¬ 
peras  in  the  soil.  I  remember  distinctly,  in  my 
first  acquaintance  with  our  fruit  shows,  that  first 
premium  on  this  variety  always  went  to  those  com¬ 
ing  from  these  hills.  Today  a  limited  section  of 
the  State  produces  Gravensteins  as  fine  as  can  be 
found  and  this  lesson  holds  with  all  varieties.  The 
finest  R.  I.  Greenings  I  ever  saw  were  found  in 
Western  New  York,  and  explains  why  growers  in 
different  localities  are  able  to  grow  superior  fruit 
of  certain  varieties. 

When  we  pass  to  small  fruits  the  same  law  holds. 
Too  often  people  complain  after  ordering  shrubs  or 
plants  because  they  fail  to  come  up  to  their  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  naturally  blame  the  shipper,  when  the 
probabilities  are  the  cause  may  be  found  in  want  of 
adaptability  to  peculiar  conditions  there  existing. 
Strawberry  plants  moved  but  a  few  miles  will  some¬ 
times  signally  fail,  even  under  the  best  of  treatment, 
while  alongside  are  others  responding  in  every  way. 
So  long  as  plants  were  shipped  by  me  two  varieties 
were  sent  and  growers  urged  to  select  the  one  doing 
best  and  cling  to  it.  Following  the  instructions,  so 
often  given  by  Mr.  Collingwood,  when  selecting 
runners  to  reset,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  a 
variety  running  out.  When  failure  results  it  is  the 
man  and  not  the  plant. 
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On  each  of  the  four  upright  main  leaders  I  locate 
six  side  main  leaders  outside  of  the  four  spaces. 
I  train  these  out  and  with  a  gradual  upward  slope 
or  curve.  I  aim  to  space  these  about  five  feet  apart  up 
the  main  leader,  and  have  about  24  large  side  leaders 
on  the  outside  of  the  four  upright  main  leaders.  Be¬ 
tween  the  side  leaders  I  leave  numerous  small  limbs, 
branches  and  twigs.  I  thin  so  as  to  avoid  crowding. 

The  first  or  bottom  side  leaders  I  set  about  five 
feet  from  the  ground,  depending  on  the  upward 
slope.  These  are  very  important  side  leaders,  they 
are  permanent.  With  these  I  spread,  instead  of 
spreading  the  tops  of  my  upright  main  leaders,  into 
an  exaggerated  open  head  tree  and  shaping  the  un¬ 
der  limbs  and  fruit  like  most  trees  are  trained.  On 


Four  Leader  Peach  Tree.  Fig.  174 


A  Good  Side  Leader.  Fig.  175 


Each  Winter  I  prune  the  whole  tree  while  in  the 
formational  stage,  cutting  off  one-third  to  one-half 
of  all  the  main  leaders,  side  leaders,  limbs,  branches 
and  long  twigs,  in  or<Ter  to  stock  up  the  tree  for 
future  crops  and  to  shoot  out  new  growth  for 
proper  form.  A  good  pair  of  single  blade  pruning 
shears  is  necessary.  A  good  pruning  saw  will  be 
needed  occasionally.  A  cut  as  you  pull  pruning  saw 
is  the  best  I  have  used.  I  make  all  my  cuts  close 
and  sloping,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  wounds, 
they  heal  much  quicker. 

I  train  my  peach  trees  to  four  main  leaders, 
spaced  about  five  feet  apart  when  about  five  feet 
from  the  crotches.  I  only  train  one  set  of  side 
leaders  to  my  peach  trees.  I  prune  them  heavier 

_ _  each  Winter  than  my  other  fruit  trees 

and  keep  them  very  low.  Thorough, 
heavy  annual  pruning  makes  the  peach 
tree  more  vigorous  and  prolongs  the 
life  of  the  tree. 

Plums  and  cherries  I  prune  lightly, 
just  enough  to  train  them  to  the  proper 
form.  In  fact,  this  is  my  rule  with  all 
fruit  trees.  I  prune  them  enough  to 
train  them  to  the  proper  four-leader, 
low-spreading,  open  space,  stout,  con¬ 
venient  form  of  tree,  while  young,  and 
trees  trained  to  this  form  need  but  lit¬ 
tle  pruning  when  they  are  in  their 
bearing  prime.  nathan  g.  newlon. 
Hampshire  Co.,  Mass. 


Lovely  Annuals 

“ Winter  slumbering  in  the  open  air 
W ears  on  his  smiling  face  a  dream  of 
Spring.” 

'ROM  now  on  the  most  interesting- 
articles  to  me  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
be  those  making  garden  plans,  relating 
garden  experiences,  and  recommending 
favorite  flowers  and  vegetables. 

By  some  alchemy  of  the  imagination 
the  writers  of  these  sketches,  “Mother 
Bee,”  Mrs.  Unger,  and  those  who  use 
initials  instead  of  names,  have  all  be¬ 
come  my  friends.  The  signatures  have 
attained  a  personality.  So  that  after 
reading  a  letter  from  Tennessee  or 
Maine  or  Georgia,  I  feel  just  like  sit¬ 
ting  down  to  write  to  all  these  inter¬ 
esting  friends.  They  make  one  want 
to  answer  and  to  improve  the  ac¬ 
quaintance.  I  think  Mr.  Collingwood 
may  have  created  this  feeling  among 
us  by  his  loving  way  of  writing  about 
his  children  and  his  farm.  He  has 
made  us  all  neighbors,  needing  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas,  and  receipts,  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  rugs.  We  should 
doubtless  be  trading  garden  seeds  and 
the  roots  of  our  pet  perennials  were  it 
not  for  the  barrier  of  distance. 

Just  now  in  my  mind  are  the  lovely 
annuals  in  our  garden  last  Summer. 
Their  being  so  lovely  was  due  not  to 
our  cleverness,  but  to  good  seed,  the 
weather,  and  suggestions.  These  sug¬ 
gestions  I  would  like  to  pass  on.  Be¬ 
fore  gardening  time  I  had  been  read¬ 
ing  “A  Little  Book  of  Annuals,”  by 
Prof.  Hottes.  He  strongly  advises  buy¬ 
ing  the  best  seed,  not  seed  which  is 
high  in  price  because  it  is  rare  or 
newly  introduced,  but  the  nurseryman’s 
“choice”  seed.  This  may  be  five  or  ten 
cents  more  a  packet  but  is  well  worth 
buying. 

Our  very  loveliest  annuals  last  year 
were  asters.  Following  Prof.  Hottes’ 
suggestion  we  bought  “choice”  seed,  of 
the  late  branching  rose.  Owing  to  mishaps  this 
seed  was  not  planted  until  the  last  week  in  May. 
This  was  really  very  much  too  late,  as  it  brought 
the  transplanting  time  into  hot  weather  when  especial 
care  had  to  be  taken.  The  second  week  in  May 
would  be  about  the  right  time  here  in  Western  New 
York.  However,  the  asters  blossomed  late  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  were  the  most  gorgeous  we  have  ever 
had.  They  were  still  blossoming  in  November.  Be¬ 
fore  the  first  frost  we  took  them  up  by  the  roots, 
and  put  them  in  water  in  the  house.  The  blossoms 
looked  like  Chrysanthemums,  a  deep,  rich  rose  in 
color,  and  were  nearly  as  large.  We  are  sure  their 
superiority  was  due  to  the  seed. 

Another  great  favorite  was  Calliopsis,  an  im¬ 
proved  type  of  which  had  been  recommended  to  us 
by  our  neighbor,  Joe.  Next  to  the  Calliopsis  we 


In  the  long  list  of  varieties  tested  and  discarded, 
as  a  better  one  was  found,  there  has  grown  the 
conviction  that  my  soil  and  conditions  exercised  a 
far  greater  influence  than  at  first  seems  possible, 
for  many  discarded  by  me  have  been  proving  most 
valuable  with  others.  The  Cuthbert  raspberry 
signally  failed  with  me,  yet  in  the  hands  of  so  many 
it  is  one  of  the  very  best.  In  its  place  the  King  and 
Herbert  have  proven  exceptionally  good  in  all  es¬ 
sentials,  thus  tending  to  confirm  the  claim  made  for 
discrimination  in  selection,  and  a  careful  test  be¬ 
fore  discarding.  There  is  no  question  but  there  is 
far  more  involved  here  than  at  first  blush  would 
seem  possible,  and  to  solve  the  problem,  calls  for 
time  and  experience,  and  with  these  full  record  of 
every  step.  To  know  what  one’s  soil 
is  best  adapted  to  is  a  problem  of  good 
dimensions,  and  to  realize  what  one  is 
best  fitted  for  himself  demands  care¬ 
ful  investigation,  yet  without  this 
knowledge  success  can  hardly  be 
gained. 

It  seems  to  be  a  universal  law  cov¬ 
ering  all  life,  and  only  by  conforming 
to  it  are  we  able  to  obtain  any  meas¬ 
ure  of  control.  Here  are  some  of  the 
reactions  forced  during  the  years  of 
labor  searching  for  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  soil  under  my  feet,  what  it 
was  waiting  to  do  and  what  was  nec¬ 
essary  for  me  in  order  that  most  might 
be  accomplished.  One  fact  seems  es¬ 
tablished  that  you  cannot  force  na¬ 
ture.  She  must  be  invited  and  the  in¬ 
vitation  must  be  genuine  and  from  a 
heart  seeking  harmony  in  all  life. 

Maine.  g.  m.  twitchele. 


A  Bearing  Four -leader  Apple  Tree,  Open  Center.  Fig.  176 
these  first  main  side  leaders  I  get  my  first  fruit,  in- 


My  Ideal  Form  of  Fruit  Trees 

0  GET  the  most  profit  possible 
from  orchards  good  sized,  highly 
colored  fruit,  produced  with  as  little 
help  and  cost  as  possible  is  needed. 

After  20  years  of  practical  work  and 
careful  observation  in  my  own  or¬ 
chard  and  some  of  the  best  orchards 
in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Col¬ 
orado,  Oregon  and  Massachusetts,  I 
know  the  form  of  fruit  tree  governs 
the  orchard  operations,  the  size  and 
color  of  the  fruit  and  surely  the  profit. 

I  well  remember  20  years  ago  how 
confused  I  was  as  to  the  best  form  to 
train  my  young  trees  to,  but  several 
years  pruning,  picking,  thinning  and 
spraying  old  trees  convinced  me  that 
four  main  vertical  leaders,  unforked, 
were  suitable  for  all  varieties  of  fruit 
trees,  in  all  climates  except  the  worst 
blighters  of  the  apple,  pear  or  quince. 

With  these  I  use  more  main  leaders 
or  fork  the  four  only  once,  but  for  the 
more  resistant  varieties  of  apple,  pear, 
peach,  plum,  apricot  and  cherry,  I  only 
use  four  ^jtnain  upright  leaders  un¬ 
forked  clear  to  the  top,  flared  about 
five  feet  apart. 

Different  authorities  have  different 
forms  of  trees  for  varieties  of  fruit 
trees.  Some  train  to  the  vase  form, 

.some  train  the  central  leader,  the  semi¬ 
central  leader  form,  and  many  just 
open  the  center  and  let  the  trees  grow 
up  and  then  have  to  do  their  heavy 
pruning  when  the  trees  come  into  full 
bearing.  I  have  pruned,  sprayed, 
thinned  and  picked  all  the  various 
forms  of  fruit  trees,  but  none  of  them 
are  as  low,  spreading,  open,  stout  and 
convenient  as  the  four-leaders  form  of  tree.  It  is 
the  easiest  form  of  tree  to  train,  prune,  thin,  spray, 
and  the  best  adapted  to  all  fruits  in  all  climates. 

I  train  my  trees  with  four  large  vertical  or  up¬ 
right  main  leaders,  well  flared,  about  five  feet 
apart  and  24  large  side  leaders  spaced  up  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  main  upright  leaders,  with  numerous 
small  limbs,  branches  and  twigs  on  and  between. 
The  four  upright  main  leaders  are  gradually  flared 
apart  as  the  young  tree  grows  by  leaving  the  cen¬ 
tral  limbs  in  until  the  tree  is  two  or  three  years 
old.  Then  this  center  is  removed,  the  four  main 
leaders  are  further  flared  by  cutting  back  to  out¬ 
side  upright  branches  until  about  five  feet  from 
the  crotch,  and  about  five  feet  apart.  From  there 
I  gradually  straighten  the  four  main  leaders  and 
run  them  straight  without  any  forking. 


stead  of  leaving  a  lot  of  low  limbs  that  have  to  be 
removed  when  the  tree  is  bearing. 

I  aim  to  prune  and  train  these  bottom  side  leaders 
so  they  will  be  stout  enough  to  hold  the  fruit  up  off 
the  ground  and  high  enough  so  as  to  allow  plowing 
and  cultivating-  under  them  when  not  loaded  with 
fruit.  The  bottom  side  leaders  are  longest,  the  sec¬ 
ond  set  about  one-third  shorter,  and  the  third  set 
about  one-third  to  one-half  shorter  than  the  second 
sets.  The  main  leaders  extend  about  three  feet 
above  the  third  sets,  covered  with  short  limbs, 
branches  and  twigs.  The  insides  of  the  upright  main 
leaders  are  also  covered  with  short  branches  and 
twigs.  With  this  form  of  tree  the  bulk  of  fruit  is 
borne  nearer  the  ground,  instead  of  in  the  tops  like 
most  other  forms  of  trees. 
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THE  CU LTI-PACKER  IS  MADE  ONLY  BY  DUNHAM 

EXCLUSIVE  DUNHAM  FEATURES 


Firms  Loose  Soil  and  Closes 

Up  Air  Spaces 


*^Sl!BS!illl!llilll!lllllHlllliliili!! 

h~~  Trfj* 

IT  CULTIVATES.  Breaks 
crusts,  hinders  weeds,  resets 
roots,  makes  growth  more 
rapid,  saves  one  or  more 
shovel  cultivations. 

apE 

IT  PACKS.  Wheels  pene¬ 
trate  deeply,  close  up  air 
spaces,  makes  compact  firm 
seed  bed.  Helps  control  Corn 
Borer. 

IT  MULCHES.  Rear  wheels 
split  ridges  ma  de  by  front 
wheels,  plowing  and  replow¬ 
ing  the  field  to  form  a  loose 
mulch,  saves  moisture. 


Plowing  often  leaves  air  spaces  between 
the  furrow  slices  and  the  furrow  bottoms. 

These  spaces  should  be  'closed  and  the 
loose  soil  firmed  by  the  Culti-Packer.  If 
this  is  not  done,  the  subsoil  moisture  can¬ 
not  rise  past  these  cracks  and  reach  the 
roots  which  grow  later  in  the  soil  above. 

The  Improved  Culti-Packer  is 
sold  ON  A  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE  by 

G.  L.  F.  OF  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  States  Farmer's  Exchange, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

— or  write  to  the  address  below 
for  information 

THE  DUNHAM  COMPANY 


(cu",u»d)  Ohio 


Since  1846 


FREE 

Write  for  “Soil 
Sense”  Book — 
many  helpful 
farming  hints. 


NHAM 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  46  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $  t 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLI  -DAHLIAS 

Large  size  Gladioli  bulbs,  good  mixture  of  fine  varieties, 
bloom  this  year,  100  for  *1.50.  Limited  quantity  line 
named  Dahlias,  surplus  of  choice,  private  collection. 
Cactus,  Show  and  Decorative,  unlabled  12  for  *1.00. 
P.  D.  WHITE,  382  Broadway,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


4  AA  GLORIOUS  GLADIOLI 

1UV  BULBS  for  *1:22  E* 

At  least  30  varieties.  Will  bloom  from  July  until 
frost.  Send  for  our  catalogue  of  wonderful  specials. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  back. 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


Send  for  Our  List  of  Real 

DAHLIA  BARGAINS 

Olaf  Elton,  Port  Washington,  WIs. 


■  Jininl  IIC  Extra  good  mixture,  giving  variety 
VSILhUIULUO  of  colors  and  ranging  from  early 
to  late.  No.  1  Bulbs,  4e;  No.  2  Bulbs,  3c:  No.  3  Bulbs,  2c 
each — delivered— order  today.  HUBERT  RAVEN,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

g-\  ■«  __  jltjyliiri  will  greatly  add  to  the  beauty 
Cvist  CllfllllK  of  your  garden.  Unnamed 
\JAMUAVaUkj  bulbs,  32.00  per  100.  Send 
for  list  named  varieties.  £.  N.  TILTON,  ABhtahnla,  Ohio 


Cfl|a.l  Haul  filarlc  write  for  descriptive  list, 
oeieci  IsuW  ulcus  Prize  winning  varieties. 
Geo.  S-  Birch,  Vineland  Glad  Gardens,  Vineland,  N.  3. 


Dahlias,  gladiolus  and  hardy  plants— 12 

Cannas  or  Hardy  Phlox  or  Dahlias,  mixed,  *1;  25 
select  or  50  mixed  Gladiolus,  *1;  15  Iris  or  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  mixed,  *1;  12  named  Dahlias,  *2.50  prepaid. 
Price  list.  YV.  II.  TOPPIN,  Mereliantville,  N.  J. 


10  DAKLIAand12  GLADIOLUS  BULBS  mixed  colors. 

Send  prepaid  for  $1,00.  MILL  FABM,  MIddleburg,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED  ROSES  Order  now  for 

spring  delivery.  Catalog  free,  if  you  mention  The  R. 
N.-Y.  HENRI  F.  VAN  LEEUWE  BOX  273  WARREN  POINT.  N.  J. 


11 A  PREPAID— Six  1  year  Hardy  Larkspur  Blue 
’  w  Flowers  at  planting  time  Catalog  FREE. 
Wm.  P.  Yeagle  Dept.  It.  Bristol,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL  F  LOWERS— Great  $1  Values— 65  Gladiolus,  10  Dahlias, 
12  Iris,  12  Cannas,  5  Flowering  Shrubs,  8  Hardy  Phlox, 
prepaid,  1  Sc— any  3.  $2.50.  V.  ST0NER0AD,  Veagerlown,  Pa. 


on  LARGE  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS,  *1.25— None  alike.  10  CHOICE 
DAHLIAS.  SI. 25.  Cat.  GLADAHLIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Fails,  Mass. 


profitable  to  raise  as  well  as 
DUAVVUUL/  ornamental.  Well  rooted  plants, 
*1.20  dozen,  delivered.  FUlt  TANNERY,  Mineral,  Virginia. 


Assuresuccesswith  “Seeds of  Known  Origin  ’care¬ 
fully  tesledfor  purity  and  germination .  2  qti.  Metcalf’s 
Golden  Bantam  Corn  $1 ,  Postpaid.  Send  $1  today. 
BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Every  home  and  market  garde¬ 
ner  should  have  our  48 -page  Catalog.  Besides  a 
full  line  of  Garden  Seeds,  it  lists  Field  Seeds,  Grass 
Mixtures,  etc.  Write  for  your  copy. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON.  INC. 

1  lfi-A.  No.  Warren  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


TREES -SHRUBS -VINES 


0> 

Grotoers  for  44 Yrs 


GUARANTEED 
Healthy)— True- to-N  am  e 

Oar  1928  Catalog  pictures  and  describes  ••Cer¬ 
tified"  Fruit  Trees,  also  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees,  Vines.  Hoses,  Berries,  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nials— everything  needed  for  Improving  the 
home  grounds  at  growers’  prices.  Write  for 
Catalog  today— free. 

Transportation  prepaid.  See  Catalog. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

73  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


^  Blooming  Roses  $1 


Post' 

Paid 


Immense  production  brings  this  bargain  to  you. 
All  on  own  roots.  Will  grow  true  to  name.  Gor¬ 
geous  blooms.  Send  $1  today  for  8  bushes.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Beautiful  “New  Guide  to  Rose 
Culture"  free  on  request.  Postal  brings  it. 


The  Dingee  6  Conard  Co.,  Box  595,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


ENJOY  MILLER  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galva¬ 
nized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
itroughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  39  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
It  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.Y. 


planted  Seabiosa,  another  lovely  an¬ 
nual.  In  selecting  this  seed  we  again 
followed  Prof.  Hottes’  advice.  He  says 
to  buy  two  or  more  distinct  colors  of 
a  flower  instead  of  one  packet  of 
mixed  colors,  that  the  seed  is  apt  to 
he  better.  The  white  Seabiosa  is  very 
lovely  with  the  azure  blue  and  the 
peach  blossom.  This  flower  has  splen¬ 
did,  long,  stiff  stems  for  cutting. 

It  is  fun  to  try  a  new  flower  every 
year.  What  it  is  to  he  this  year  will 
depend  perhaps  on  It.  N.-Y.  sugges¬ 
tions.  FLORENCE  CORNWALL. 


Spring  Thought  From  a 
Fruit  Grower 

One  of  the  charms  of  fruit-growing 
is  the  great  variety  of  its  interests  and 
activities.  Like  the  Christian  year  it 
has  its  seasons  of  Lent,  Easter, 
Thanksgiving.  At  present  we  are  in 
the  Lenten  season,  reviewing  our  good 
and  bad  cultural  and  business  methods 
and  practices  and  searching  for  new 
and  better  ways  to  conduct  our  orchard¬ 
ing  to  make  it  more  successful  and 
gratifying  in  the  coming  year. 

It  is  fitting  that  income  tax  account¬ 
ing  and  filing  come  in  the  Lenten  sea¬ 
son.  While  it  is  a  tedious  and  irk¬ 
some  task,  the  benefit  derived  from 
carefully  reviewing  and  classifying  the 
past  year’s  financial  records  and  study¬ 
ing  expenses  and  sources  of  income 
should  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  coming  year.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  much  information  and  inspira¬ 
tion  from  the  Winter  meetings  and  con¬ 
tact  with  our  fellow  growers  from  dif¬ 
ferent  localities.  The  feeling  of  op¬ 
timism  so  evident  this  year  is  a  happy 
change  from  the  low  spirits  of  a  year 
ago. 

Ordering  fertilizer,  spray  material, 
and  equipment,  if  not  already  done, 
must  be  finished  soon  to  insure  the 
timely  arrival  and  favorable  prices. 
This  year  we  have  changed  back  to 
nitrate  of  soda  after  two  years’  use  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  We  hope  for  bet¬ 
ter  color  from  the  quicker  acting 
nitrate  than  we  have  obtained  with  the 
slower  sulphate,  when  used  with  our 
thorough  tillage. 

We  are  preparing,  our  equipment  for 
combining  clay  with  engine  oil  for  the 
delayed  dormant  spray.  While  making 
our  own  emulsion,  we  also  supply  many 
of  our  neighbors,  who  also  join  with 
us  in  ordering  spray  materials  in  car¬ 
load  lots.  We  have  just  ordered  a 
duster  with  a  more  powerful  engine. 
While  we  depend  on  spraying  for  all 
regular  applications,  there  are  times 
when  a  duster  can  be  of  great  help. 

E.  STUART  HUBBARD. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pruning  Young  Grapes 

I  have  six  young  vines  three  years 
old  last  season.  Four  of  them  are  Con¬ 
cord,  one  Worden  and  one  Diamond  or 
Niagara.  I  have  them  tied  up  to  a  wire 
trellis,  the  wire  being  fastened  to 
stakes  about  5  ft.  high.  The  vines 
made  considerable  growth  the  last  sea¬ 
son,  some  vines  being  6  or  8  ft.  They 
average  five  or  six  of  those  vines  to 
each  plant.  I  have  them  all  tied  to  the 
wires.  How  many  should  I  leave  to 
a  plant.  The  plants  are  about  6  ft.  be¬ 
tween,  all  in  a  row.  R.  f.  g. 

Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

If  this  trellis  is  not  already  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  second  wire  one  should 
be  put  on  about  20  in.  from  the  ground, 
and  the  wire  that  is  now  5  ft.  above  the 
ground  level  should  be  lowered  so  that 
they  will  be  about  30  in.  apart.  The 
diagram  submitted  as  a  part  of  this 
inquiry  indicates  that  these  vines  al¬ 
ready  have  short  trunks  from  which 
arise  several  canes  of  the  past  sea¬ 
sons’  growth.  Select  two  of  the  me¬ 
dium  sized  ones  on  each  vine,  that 
start  from  near  the  top  of  the  trunk, 
wrap  one  in  each  direction  around  the 
lower  wire  loosely,  once  over  and  un¬ 
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der  the  wire  is  sufficient.  Carry  this 
out  to  a  distance  of  about  2 y2  ft.  from 
the  trunk  and  then  bend  and  lead 
obliquely  to  the  top  wire.  It  will  only 
be  necessary  at  this  time  to  do  this  for 
one  vine  as  it  is  simply  to  serve  as  an 
index  for  the  length  at  which  to  cut 
off  the  end  of  the  cane.  It  is  well  to 
cut  two  or  three  nodes  above  what  the 
actual  measurement  shows.  However, 
this  will  also  illustrate  the  manner  in 
which  the  canes  should  be  tied  to  the 
trellis  wires  after  the  latter  have  been 
stretched  and  the  staples  driven  in  late 
Spring.  On  the  trunk  and  also  as 
near  the  head  as  possible  two  other 
canes  on  each  vine  should  be  cut  away 
leaving  two,  two  or  three  bud  spurs 
which  may  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
fruit  canes  for  the  following  year.  All 
other  growth  should  then  be  cut  away 
close  to  the  trunk.  Future  pruning 
will  consist  then  of  providing  each  year 
two  or  more  fruit  canes  of  sufficient 
length  to  reach  the  upper  wire  and  suf¬ 
ficient  spurs  for  the  year  to  follow. 

F.  E.  G. 


Some  Notes  on  Grafting 

On  page  258  J.  H.  P.  inquires  for  in¬ 
formation  on  grafting  wax.  Here  is 
what  we  use :  five  lbs.  crushed  resin, 
one  lb.  paraftin  or  beeswax,  one-half  lb. 
powdered  charcoal,  three-quarters  pint 
raw  linseed  oil. 

As  we  do  grafting  of  various  kinds 
on  a  commercial  scale,  and  hope  this 
year  to  set  50,000  scions  in  various 
parts  of  New  York  State,  we  find  by 
carrying  a  bottle  of  linseed  oil  with  us 
we  can  make  this  wax  suitable  for 
quick  work  during  different  weather 
conditions.  It  makes  a  good  pliable 
wax  put  on  with  a  brush  and  there  is 
very  little  danger  of  moving  the  scions 
as  there  is  in  putting  it  on  with  your 
finger.  After  one  gets  acquainted  with 
the  texture  of  the  wax  it  is  very  sim¬ 
ple  to  find  a  satisfactory  medium  that 
will  stay  where  you  put  it  until  the 
wound  is  healed  over.  We  plan  on  not 
having  more  than  five  per  cent  mor¬ 
tality,  and  have  no  trouble  holding  to 
that.  As  this  work  is  mostly  done 
piecework  it  shows  the  need  of  speed 
wherever  possible.  a.  e.  weirich. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


Commercial  Varieties  of 
Sweet  and  Sour  Cherries 

We  are  expecting  to  plant  abouf  75 
cherry  trees  this  Spring,  mostly  of  the 
sweet  varieties.  1.  Will  you  tell  us 
what  are  the  best  commercial  varieties 
of  both  sweet  and  sour?  2.  Which  are 
self-pollenizing?  3.  Where  can  we  pro¬ 
cure  the  ox-heart  cherry?  4.  AVhat  age 
tree  is  it  best  to  plant?  5.  How  long 
will  it  take  yearling  whips  to  come  in¬ 
to  bearing?  t.  b.  l. 

1.  Windsor  is  easily  the  most  profit¬ 
able  commercial  sweet  cherry  for  east¬ 
ern  planting.  It  is  reliable,  a  good 
grower,  and  the  fruit  always  finds  a 
market.  There  are  bigger  and  higher 
quality  sorts,  but  they  will  not  give  the 
net  return  that  Windsor  will.  Other 
recommended  sorts  are  Black  Tartar¬ 
ian,  Schmidt,  and  Lambert.  Among 
sour  kinds,  Montmorency  is  supreme. 
English  Morello  is  planted  in  a  limited 
way,  but  Montmorency  is  more  produc¬ 
tive  and  a  surer  cropper.  2.  All  sweet 
varieties  are  self-sterile.  Montmorency 
and  English  Morello  are  considered 
self-fruitful.  3.  The  name  “ox-heart” 
refers  to  a  group  of  cherries  rather 
than  to  one  variety.  Lambert,  Bing 
and  Schmidt  are  all  in  this  class.  Yel¬ 
low  Spanish  and  Napoleon  are  known 
as  “white  ox-hearts”  by  some.  4. 
Yearling  trees  are  preferred  for  sweet 
cherries,  and  two-year-old  trees ;  for 
sour  kinds.  5.  Sweet  cherries  should 
have  some  fruit  at  five  years  of  age 
and  be  in  full  bearing  by  10  years. 
Sour  cherries  will  bear  a  year  or  two 
earlier.  h.  b.  t. 
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Hardiest  kinds.  Once  planted  and  growing  you 
won’t  part  with  them  for  ten  times  their  cost. 
Every  home,  if  only  a  city  lot,  has  room  for  them. 
»  Large  amber-red  berries  on  lug  bunches. 

Very  sweet.  Each  20c;  12,  $1.50;  100.  $10.00. 
/i  _  J  Best  known  grape.  Sure  to  suceed.  Fine 
Loncora  for  grape  juice  15c;  12.  $1.25;  100,  $8.00. 

Niagara  (White  Concord).  __Bes_t_  greenish -^white 


grape  grown.  Each  20c;  12.  $1.50;  100,  $10. 
Large  black  berries.  Bunches  big.  Extra 
noraen  early,  hardy,  sweet-  20c;  12, $1.50;  100,  $10. 

Strong,  well-rooted  vines  A]J|  V  CAn 
Set  of  four  best  varieties 
,  Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


The  Templin-Bradley*  Co. 

5711  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Three  Sets  for  $l^n*V 

one  address  for  $1.  Save  50c.  Get  two  neighbors  to 
take  one  set  each,  from  you. 

Free  With  Every  Order 

Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalopr  and  copy 
of  64  page  book,  BETTER  GARDENS. 


^GRAPE-VINES 

66  varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  Fruits. 
Shrubs.etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine.  Descriptive  cata¬ 
log  tree.  West  Hill  Nurseries, Inc.,  Box  10,Fredonia,N.  Y. 


■The  Garden  Giant!- 


GIANT  WASHINGTON 

ASPARAGUS 

Big,  juicy  stalks,  1  to  2  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Ornamental,  easy  to  grow — yields 
delicious  spears  for  15  to  20  years. 

50  Giant  Roots,  $5. 

25  Giant  Roots,  $3. 

Insured,  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid,  Anywhere. 

EVERY  ROOT  GUARANTEED 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet.  Special 
quantity  prices  to  commercial  growers. 

SHOEMAKER’S 
RIVER  VIEW  FARMS 

Box  r.  m. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.  aPSJPUH  |1j  ' 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Strong,  healthy,  well  graded  and  tied  26  in  a  bundle,  40 
bundles  for  a  1000;  packed  in  burlap  bags.  Varieties:  Mary 
Washington,  Pedigreed  Washington,  Palmetto,  Giant  Ar¬ 
gentine  and  Barr’s  Mammoth.  All  varieties  2  year  No.  1, 
$8  per  1000;  1-year  No.  1,  $5  per  1000.  lillUItAItl!  BOOTS.  $S 
per  100;  $25  per  1000.  TOMATO  MAHOLOBE,  %  lb.  $1.50;  lb., 
$5.  New  Stone  and  Greater  Baltimore,  $2  per  lb. 

H.  AUSTIN  -  FELTON  DEL. 


rBerry  and  Flower  Plants-i 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Loganberry, 
Wineberry,  Grape  plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Horseradish  roots;  Hollyhock,  Foxglove,  Columbine, 
Phlox,  Chrysanthemum,  Bleeding  Heart,  Delphinium 
and  114  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower 
plants;  Pansy,  Zinnia,  Aster,  Petunia,  Snapdragon, 
Salvia  plants;  Roses,  Shrubs  Vines,  Hedge  Plants; 
Dahlia,  Gladiolus  Bulbs.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N,  Y. 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Succession,  Danish  Bullhead, 
Copenhagen  Market  and  Golden  Acre.  Tomato  Plants: 
Bonnie  Best,  Greater  Baltimore,  Livingston  Globe,  John 
Baer  and  Earliana.  Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker  Onion 
Plants.  Ruby  King  and  Bull  Nose  Pepper  Plants.  Post¬ 
paid,  250,  $1.00;  500.  $1.50;  1,000,  $*.50.  Express 
Collect  $1,50  per  1,000.  Care  used  in  packing.  We 
guarantee  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 

proof  Cabbage  Plants 

will  make  headed  cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home 
grown  plants.  I  make  prompt  shipments.  All  leading 
varieties.  Postpaid:  500.  $1.60:  1000,  $2.75.  Express: 
$2.00  1000.  Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Tomato 
and  Pepper  Plants  same  prices.  First  class  plants,  roots 
wrapped  in  moss.  1\  1».  FUXWOOl),  Tifton,  Ga. 

AK0TA30 

—ALFALFA  — 

bur  15  Years  tests  have  convinced  us  that  it  is  equal  to 
Grimm,  and  the  pries  is  much  lower.  Write  for  prices  on  this 
and  other  eld.  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  v 

Chas.  8.  Wino  Seed  Co.,  Box  123  Mechaoicsburo,  Ohio 


EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
FOR  EARLY  CROPS 

Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants:  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen  Market,  Flat 
Dutch.  Tomato  Plants; — Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  John 
Baer,  Stone.  Onion,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Potato  Plants.  Prices 
all  above:  Postpaid,  100,  50c:  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.75.  Ex¬ 
press  collect,  1,000,  $2.00;  5,000.  $8.76;  10,000,  $15.00.  Packed 
in  moss,  delivery  guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga 


Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

C.  O.  D.  Frost  Proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants. 
Quick  Shipments.  All  varieties.  500,65c:  lOOO, 
Sl.OO.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Georgia 


Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

“WE” 

By  COL.  CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

His  Oivn  story  of  his  flight  with  his 
views  on  the  future  of  aviation. 

Price,  $2.50 

charlesTundbergh 

HIS  LIFE 

Rv  DALE  VAN  EVERY  and 
MORRIS  de  HAVEN  TRACY 
The  story  of  his  life.  Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Roadside  Flowers 

Many  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  prob¬ 
ably  have  roadside  stands  in  Summer 
and  could,  perhaps,  take  in  some  odd 
cash  now  and  then  by  selling  a  few 
flowers  with  the  farm  crops  or  vege¬ 
tables.  There  are,  however,  compara¬ 
tively  few  flowers  that  will  stand  or 
keep  long  compared  with  vast  number 
of  varieties  grown,  as  they  are  very 
frequently  carelessly  and  roughly 
handled  by  the  purchasers,  as  well  as 
exposed  to  the  wind  and  air  in  driving 
home.  Then  again,  some  of  the  seeds 
of  the  finer  sorts  are  quite  expensive, 
and  many  of  the  new  varieties  are 
therefore  prohibitive  on  that  account, 
but  there  is  always  a  good  selection  of 
fine  sorts  that  can  be  had  reasonably 
and  that  will  give  the  grower  good  re¬ 
turns  for  the  time  and  trouble. 

Asters  are  one  of  these,  and  where 
the  soil  is  suitable  will  make  a  fine 
show  and  give  good  satisfaction.  For 
cut  flowers  it  is  better  to  use  the  white, 
pink  and  red  varieties,  with  only,  so  to 
say,  a  sprinkling  of  the  purples  or 
blues,  as  these  are  apt  to  be  too  dull 
in  color.  Sow  the  seed  early  if  pos¬ 
sible,  as  it  is  generally  the  early  flow¬ 
ers  that  pay  the  best.  The  insects  and 
diseases  are  much  more  apt  to  catch  or 
affect  the  late  ones,  and  the  prices  ob¬ 
tained  are  usually  less.  The  Giant  or 
Crego  Aster  is  strong  growing  and 
makes  a  good,  stiff  flow’er,  and  Day¬ 
break  and  Comet  are  also  fine  varie¬ 
ties.  The  Heart  of  France  probably 
stands  alone  as  a  red,  and  the  common 
or  mixed  China  Aster  may  often  be 
used  to  good  advantage,  as  they  are 
extremely  hardy  and  free  flowering, 
and  many  of  the  single  varieties  are 
also  much  admired. 

Sweet  peas  are  a  general  favorite 
everywhere  when  known,  and  nothing 
gives  more  pleasure  or  satisfaction 
than  a  handsome  bouquet  or  bunch  of 
these  fragrant  blooms.  Many  of  the 
newer  types,  however,  are  not  so  hardy 
or  so  easily  grown  as  the  older  sorts  or 
“bedding”  types,  and  it  is  best  to  grow 
the  old  sorts  for  quantity  and  try  the 
new  ones  sparingly,  and  “hold  fast  to 
that  which  is  good.” 

Mignonette  is  a  flower  nearly  always 
appreciated  by  everyone,  and  as  we 
now  have  a  large-flowered  one  of  a  fine 
yellow  color  there  is  a  chance  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  really  good  thing.  Another  fine 
yellow  flower  but  of  a  larger  and 
stronger  growth  is  Centaurea  suave- 
olens,  a  beautiful  sweet  sultan  of  a 
rich,  pleasing  gold  color. 

Zinnias  are  a  valuable  flower  for 
cutting,  as  the  stems  are  stiff  and  they 
will  stand  a  large  amount  of  handling. 
The  variety  Firefly,  however,  is  a  very 
small  flower  but  extremely  brilliant  in 
color,  almost  equaling  the  well-known 
scarlet  geraniums  in  brilliancy.  Being 
a  tropical  plant,  however,  these  should 
not  be  sown  until  warm  weather,  and 
they  do  their  best  in  a  sunny,  open 
situation.  h.  w.  hales. 


Salting  Cabbage  Worms 

As  to  killing  cabbage  worms  I  raise 
quite  a  lot  of  cabbage  each  year  for 
family  use  and  also  for  poultry.  I 
put  on  salt  and  water  with  a  whisk 
broom.  It  kills  the  worms  at  once. 
Sometimes  have  to  go  over  the  cabbage 
twice ;  when  the  second  worms  come, 
the  cabbage  is  stronger  and  you  can 
put  on  a  stronger  solution.  I  have 
saved  a  great  many  fields  of  cabbage 
as  it  kills  the  worms  at  once.  1  have 
best  results  with  cabbage  on  stony  and 
gravel  land.  j.  w.  c. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  race  is  getting  healthier  author¬ 
ities  say — but  not  the  race  to  the  rail¬ 
road  crossing.  —  Marshall  County 
(Minn.)  Banner. 


TUNE  IN  ON 

FOR  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

ON  THE  JOB  EVERY  DAY  T/U  MAY /§I 


Catalog  FREE 


SAVE-A-DAY-ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


Early  Varieties  25 

HOWARD  17 . $0.35 

Premier  . 35 

Dr.  Burrill . 35 

Sen.  Dunlap . 35 

Delicious  . 35 

Midseason  to  Late 

AROMA . 35 

BIG  .TOE  . 35 

COOPER  . 45 

Gibson  . 35 

Glen  Mary . 60 

Marshall  . 60 

“MAY  QUEEN”  .  1.10 

“TOWN  KING”  .  1.10 

New  York . 60 

Paul  Jones . 35 

Sample  . 45 

LUPTON  LATE . 35 

Late  to  Very  Late 

CHESAPEAKE  . 40 

FORD  (late) . 35 

T  BIG  LATE . 45 

Gandy  . sC . 35 

MASCOT  (late) . 60 

Pearl  (late)  . 60 

World  Wonder . 60 

WM.  BELT . 40 


Everbearing 

MASTODON  .  1.50 

LUCKY  STRIKE  ....  1.50 

CHAMPION . 75 

Progressive  . 75 


PREPAID  PRICES 
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E.W.T0WNSEND  &  SONS  SSH3 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -Oats  -  Barley  -Peas  ■  Corn  -  Cabbage  -Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease -freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.N.Y. 


SEED  CORN 

Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ensilage  Corn  will  produce  a 
heavy  tonnage  of  silage,  also  plenty  of  good,  well- 
filled  ears.  We  catalog  and  carry  in  stock  25  vari- 
ties  of  corn,  such  as  Luce’s  Favorite,  Virginia- 
grown  Eureka,  West  Branch  Sweepstakes.  Learn¬ 
ing,  Pride  of  the  North,  Longfellow  s  Flint,  etc. 
Sound  seed,  high  germination.  Write  for  Samples 
and,  Catalog.  . 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118-A  No.  Warren  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

PKYOR’S  hardy  true-to-name  plants  are  reasonably 
priced — fresh  dug— carefully  packed. 

Dunlap,  Dr.  Burrill  and  Gandy — $4.00  per  1,000;  5.000, 
$1  8.00;.10,000,  $32.50. 

Premier,  Big  Joe.  Gibson  and  Wm.  Bell — 34.50  per 

1,000;  5.000,  $21.25;  10,000,  $40.00. 

Chesapeake— $6.00  per  1,000;  5,000,  $28.75;  10,000, 
$55.00. 

Progressive  and  Champion  Everbearing— $  1 .25  per 

100;  1,000,  $7.50;  5,000,  $37.50. 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalogue. 

M.  8.  l’lt YOU  R.  F.  1>.  SALISBURY,  MO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwwd,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened  .Circular 

GLASS  -  »  $2. SO  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Depl.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


trawberry  Plants  PpMLeadi^lu°n,pandM 

/  Everbearing  Varieties 

Described  in  free  cataiog  giving  cultural  direc¬ 
tions.  Wholesale  prices  that  save  you  money. 

EAYNEE  BROS.  -  SALISBURY,  MD. 


Latham  Raspberry  Plants 

also  Herbert,  Cuthbert,  Columbian,  etc.  All  certified. 
Strawberries.  Blackberries,  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines 
Shrubs  and  Evergreens.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  low— list 
free.  BERT  RAKER  llooslok  Falls,  If.  Y. 


MASTODON 

Also  other  varieties.  Guaranteed  true-to-name. 
CERTIFIED — Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
plants.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  roots. 

Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Write  for  Catalog. 
L.  &  F.  DONDEKO  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


WORLD’S 

GREATEST  * 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 


MASTODON 

Everbearing  Strawberry 

Newest  and  greatest  Everbearer.  Enor¬ 
mously  productive— profitable.  We  are 
Eastern  headquarters.  Also  Plants,  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  etc. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog 
L  J.  Farmer  Box  251  Pula.ki,  N.  Y. 
“The  Strawberry  Man ”  for  as  Years 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
free  Catalog!  Shows  you  howyou 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
Erom  the  largest  Berry  Box  and, 

Basket  Factory  in  the  Country, 

Hew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  1 1t  New  Albany  .Ind. 


Berry  Plants 

36  Years  in  the 
Nursery  Business 
1400  Acres  fertile  3oilin  the  heart  of 
Ohio.  Small  fruit  plants  and  ornamen- 
tals  our  specialty .  Hardy ,  vigorous  stock. 
New  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry. 
Latham  Red  Raspberry. 

New  Rod  Leaved  Japanese  Barberry. 

Other  varieties  listed  in  our  new  Cat - 
alog  No.  S35  Copy  free  on  request. 

W.  N.  SCARFF  &  SONS,  New  Carliile,  O. 


Certified  Raspberry  Sets 

EARLY  JUNE 

Earliest,  largest,  finest  Red  Raspberry  on  the  market — 
a  money  maker.  Also  Seed  Potatoes. 

LESTER  W.  BENNETT  -  VICTOR,  N.  Y. 


EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRIES 

And  all  the  best  standard  sort3.  Deli¬ 
cious— Healthful— Profitable.  It  pays 
to  grow  them.  You  should  see  our 
Berry  Book.  It’s  free. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  E.  Market  St.f  Salisbury,  Md, 


Raspberry  Plants 

Certified  stock  of  Latham,  Cuthbert,  Marlooro,  Idaho,  St. 
Regis,  Herbert,  King,  Golden  Queen,  Plum  Farmer,  and 
Columbian.  Also  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  asparagus, 
shade  trees,  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  hardy  plants. 

May  We  Send  You  Our  Catalog  ? 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN  NURSERY  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

“ Grown  in  Vermont.  lt‘s  Hardy" 


OITiAnDCrmi  rLAIlId  Kobt.  Smith,  Nassawadox.Va' 

Strauihdrrv  Plante  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

OlldWUuTry  ridlllb  BASIL  PERRY  Georsetown,  Oebware 

American  Fruits 


by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30tli  St.,  New  York 
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Diameters  of  Apple  Trees  of 
Different  Ages 

Can  you  give  me  figures  in  general 
as  to  what  age  an  apple  tree  of  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  or  6  in.  diameter  should  be? 
Berlin,  Mass.  m.  s.  w. 

A  few  figures  from  Western  New 

York,  in  which  many  cultivated  trees 
have  been  averaged,  are  as  follows : 
Rome  Beauty . .  .3.70  in.  at  10  yrs.  of  age 
Rome  Beauty. .  .6.10  in.  at  15  yrs.  of  age 

Alexander  . 3.58  in.  at  6  yrs.  of  age 

Wealthy . 3.24  in.  at  6  yrs.  of  age 

Fameuse  . 4.70  in.  at  6  yrs.  of  age 

Spy  . 4.45  in.  at  6  yrs.  of  age 

Trees  in  sod  are  not  quite  so  large, 
as  indicated  by  the  following  figures: 

Greening  at  12  yrs.  of  age,  in 

sod  . 4.29  in. 

Greening  at  12  yrs.  of  age,  culti¬ 
vated  . 4.73  in. 

Sutton  at  12  yrs.  of  age  in  sod.  .5.38^. 
Sutton  at  12  yrs.  of  age,  culti¬ 
vated  . 6.00  in. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  why  it  is 
so  difficult  to  give  any  general  figures 
with  accuracy.  They  vary  for  the  va¬ 
riety  and  for  the  method  of  culture,  let 
alone  location.  h.  b.  t. 

Starting  a  Small  Orchard 
Business 

I  have  about  three  and  one-half  acres 
of  good  land  upon  which  I  want  to  set 
fruit.  I  can  plant  only  part  of  it  at  a 
time,  and  will  set  out  about  30  apple 
trees  this  Spring,  with  75  fillers,  in¬ 
tending  to  use  the  ground  later  on  for 
a  chicken  run.  I  have  had  a  little  ex¬ 
perience  with  McIntosh  and  know  what 
a  care  they  are.  How  about  the  Cort¬ 
land?  I  would  like  at  least  three  kinds 
of  apples  that  I  could  probably  market 
privately.  What  kinds  would  you  sug¬ 
gest?  As  fillers  I  want  peaches,  cher¬ 
ries,  and  possibly  plums.  I  work  in 
the  city  all  week  and  want  to  give  the 
trees  the  proper  start  and  care  the  first 
year.  c.  a.  l. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  you  to  en¬ 
courage  you  enthusiastically  without 
warning  you  of  some  things  that  you 
must  face.  In  the  first  place,  the  fruit 
industry  is  getting  more  and  more  into 
the  hands  of  specialists  and  experts  in 
fruit  raising.  The  day  when  a  man 
could  handle  a  small  orchard  proposi¬ 
tion  as  a  side  line  is  nearly  past.  The 
point  is  that  the  markets  demand  only 
the  best  fruit,  and  it  is  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  raise  fancy  fruit  without  close 
attention  to  cultivation,  spraying,  prun¬ 
ing,  and  the  like.  If,  however,  you  are 
in  a  position  to  look  after  these  de¬ 
tails,  then  well  and  good. 

As  for  varieties,  you  are  in  a  good 
location  for  raising  McIntosh,  Cort¬ 
land,  and  Delicious.  McIntosh  demands 
attention,  but  then  so  do  all  varieties, 
each  in  its  particular  wTay.  Cortland 
is  a  new  kind,  not  quite  so  attractive 
as  McIntosh,  but  which  fits  well  into 
the  picking  and  marketing  program.  It 
is  of  excellent  quality  and  very  similar 
to  McIntosh.  That  it  is  a  coming  va¬ 
riety  is  shown  by  the  large  commercial 
plantings  that  are  quietly  being  made. 
Delicious,  too,  is  a  good  fancy  dessert 
apple.  All  three  that  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  will  fit  well  into  your  program 
for  private  marketing.  McIntosh  will 
supply  your  early  Winter  trade,  and 
then  will  follow  Delicious  and  Cort¬ 
land. 

You  should  go  slow  in  considering 
peaches,  cherries,  and  plums  as  fillers 
in  your  apple  orchard.  Most  folks  who 
have  tried  this  plan  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed.  Each  class  of  fruit  demands 
different  cultural  treatment  and  should 
be  by  itself.  For  cherries  consider 
Black  Tartarian,  Lambert,  Schmidt, 
and  Windsor.  For  peaches  try  Mikado, 
South  Haven,  Elberta,  and  Wilma. 
Plums  are  of  doubtful  value,  but  a  few 
varieties  are  Burbank  and  Abundance, 
Reine  Claude,  and  Italian  Prune. 

H.  B.  T. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— On  Feb¬ 
ruary  16  President  Coolidge  approved  an 
act  recently  passed  by  Congress  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  minimum,  area  for  the  Shenandoah 
National  Park  and  to  provide  for  its  ad¬ 
ministration,  protection  and  general 
development  by  the  National  Park  Ser¬ 


vice.  The  act  establishes  the  park  area 
as  327,060  acres  and  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  lease,  for 
periods  not  exceeding  two  years,  lands 
within  the  Shenandoah  National  Park 
and  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  to  persons  and  educational  or  re¬ 
ligious  institutions  already  occupying 
those  lands,  or  who  claim  to  have  had 
interest  in  them  prior  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  park. 

A  bill  asking  for  something  over  $15,- 
000  to  permit  the  establishment  of  courses 
in  the  theory  and  fundamentals  of  nursery 
work  and  landscape  gardening  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
has  been  introduced  at  Albany  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Hewitt.  _ 

Despite  all  efforts  to  keep  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fruit  fly  out  of  the  United  States, 
the  insect  has  been  discovered  here.  The 
fly  was  discovered  in  oranges  purchased 
by  a  Federal  Horticultural  Board  inspec¬ 
tor  in  a  northern  city,  the  fruit  having 
been  shipped  from  Italy  to  Montreal, 
Canada,  and  thence  to  the  United  States, 
entry  having  inadvertently  been  per¬ 
mitted  through  one  of  the  northern  border 
ports. 

Of  five  neighboring  States  comparable 
in  social,  industrial  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions,  New  Jersey  is  next  to  the  most 
backward  in  the  forest  movement,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  March  10  by  State  For¬ 
ester  C,  P.  Wilber.  The  single  excep¬ 
tion  is  Maryland.  To  overcome  this  con¬ 
dition  a  program  has  been  adopted  by  the 
State  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  calling  for  the  purchase  of 
a  minimum  of  2,000,000  acres  of  wood¬ 
land  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $4,000,000 
over  a  period  of  years,  said  Mr.  Wilber. 
The  present  wooded  area  of  the  State  is 
about  2,000,000  acres,  and  of  that  amount 
21,787  acres  are  State  owned. 
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Sweet  Potatoes  Iff! 

Guaranteed  true-to-name  and  free  from  disease.  Also 
some  Porto  Rico  Yams.  Write  for  catalog  with  prices. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


HARDY  N.  GROWN 
BIENNIAL  WHITE 


Sweet  Glover  Seed 


A.  0.  CHAPIN 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  V. 


For  Nine 
Successive  Years 
the  Championship  Corn 
Grown  with  V"C  Fertilizer 


TO  win  a  championship  at 
the  International  Grain  and 
Hay  Show  is  indeed  an 
achievement.  Yet,  for  nine 
years  in  succession  corn  grown 
with  V-C  Fertilizer  won. 
Four  times  winner  of  the 
Grand  Championship  and  five 
times  winner  of  the  Junior 
Championship. 

The  ten  ears  that  won  per¬ 
manent  possession  of  the  cup 
in  1926  came  from  a  field  of 
75  acres  which  yielded  an 
average  of  94  bushels  per  acre. 
Careful  seed  selection,  good 
soil  and  cultivation  were  vital 
factors,  but  it  is  significant 
that  nine  times  in  succession 
the  winning  corn  was  grown 
with  V-C  Fertilizers. 


With  a  staff  of  chemists  and 
agronomists  who  have  spent 
their  lives  studying  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  fertility,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  V-C  should  be  the 
choice  of  the  growers  of  cham¬ 
pionship  ears. 

Each  200-lb.  bag  of  V-C  High 
Analysis  Fertilizer  will,  under 
good  cultural  conditions,  pro¬ 
duce  an  increase  of  10  bu.  of 
corn — enough  to  make  100  lbs. 
of  pork. 

Strong,  new  bags  made  in  our 
own  factory,  fine  mechanical 
condition,  always  dry  and 
drillable  are  added  reasons 
why  it  pays  to  use  V-C  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
V-C. 


Virginia -Carolina  Chemical  Corporation 

Richmond,  Virginia 


Gregory’s 
Giant 

Dahlia -like 

ZINNIAS 

Amazing  size  and  beauty. 
Produce  an  abundance  of 
long-lasting  blooms  4  to  7 
inches  across, resembling 
dahlias.  All  colors.  Very 
easy  to  grow.  Send  25c 
today;  we’ll  mail  three 
I5c  packages,  postpaid. 

1928  Seed  Book 
FREE  on  request 

J.  1.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Inc. 
15  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 


established  1890 


Plant  Hardy 
New  England 
Grown  Trees 

For  38  years  leading  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  have  planted  Barnes  Bros. 
New  England  grown  trees  l  o¬ 
calise  of  their  sturdiness,  hardi¬ 
ness  and  early  bearing.  Write 
today  for  our  big  new  1938  catalog  and  low  direet- 
from-grower  prices.  Send  at  once  —  no  obligation. 

25  Big  Bargains  5  Liberty  Iris,  25c 

Write  today  for  list  of  25  Send  only  25c,  to  cover 
money-saving  assortments  postage  and  packing,  for  5 
of  hardy  trees,  Ahrubs,  beautiful  Liberty  Iris 
vines,  plants,  bulbs.  — assorted  varieties. 

The  Barnes  Bro*.  Nurtery  Co.,  Box  8,  Yaletville,  Conn. 


Money  In  Raising  Peas 


No  matter  how  many  peas  you  plant,  you  want 
seed  that  can  be  relied  upon.  Metcalf’s  Peas  are  all 
grown  in  Idaho,  where  the  best,  hardy,  vigorous 
and  heavy-yielding  peas  are  grown.  We  have  the 
finest  strains  of  Dark  Pod  Telephone,  Alderman, 
Thomas  Laxton  and  Gradus  Peas.  Also  eighteen 
other  varieties.  Get  our  prices  and  Catalog. 

Everything  in  Seed 
B.  F.  METCALF  d  SON,  Inc. 

118- A  No.  Warren  St.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Seeds  o  f  Known  Origin 


Eke’s  Blight  Resistant  Potatoes 

Make  production  profitable  in  field  and  garden  without 
spraying  for  blight.  Field  tests  in  Wisconsin  and  at 
West  Virginia  Experiment  Station  gave  yields  of  300 
bushels  of  sound  merchantable  potatoes  per  acre.  A 
round,  white  tuber  of  proven  immunity  to  blight  rot 
damage.  Sample  of  6  tubers,  SI. OO  POSTPAID.  EKE 
BROTHERS,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  Money  back  if  not  sat¬ 
isfied.  A  POSTCARD  will  bring  additional  information. 


Howard  1*7 

Just  the  money  maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown 

Strawtoerry  Plants 

carefully  packed.  $1.00-100,  $8.75-500,  $7.25-1000, 
$82.50-5000  prepaid.  J.  Britton,  Chepuchet,  R.  I. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

*“*  Millions  ol  Them  at  *2.50  ^  per  i  OOO 

H.  F.  Bicher,  Pa.,  says,  “I  sold  $600  worth  of  berries 
from  3500  of  your  plants.”  Catalog  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

"Better  plants  for  less  moneu" 

- -at  _ 


BLUE  SPRUCES 

Grow  T  our  Own 

100  ‘•Babies”  for  less  than  cost  of  one  specimen. 
Send  for  Price  List. 


POMEROY  BLUE  SPRUCE  GARDENS  •  New  Milford,  Conn. 


WORDEN 


GRAPE  is  earlier, 
sweeter,  larger  and 


the  money  is  in  the  bank  before  the  Concords 
come.  10  2-yr,  vines,  $1;  100  $6.  20  varieties  of 
grapes.  10  4~ft.  apple  trees,  $4;  10  4-ft.  pears,  $5. 
20  2-ft.  peach,  $1.40.  Your  varieties  of  this  thrifty 
northern  grown  stock.  Just  mail  this  ad.  for 
lower  prices  on  quantities  and  your  other  needs. 


BORLING  ■*-  RN6  ◄-  MADISON.  O. 


CRAPE  VINES— Concord,  2  yr.  No.  1,  *4  per  100;  1  yr. 
No.  1,  *3.50.  Worden,  Niagara,  Agawan,  Llndley. 
2yr.  No.  1,  SS  perl00;lyr.  No.  1,  *4.  Caco  and  Port, 
land,  60c  each.  Evergreen  Potatoes.  Blight  Resistant 
Kind,  *3.50  per  bu.  IRA  P.  WATSON,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Blight  Proof  Seed  Potatoes 

True  type  Northern  Spy,  *2.00  bu.  F.  O.  B. 

C1IAS.  J.  ENGEL  -  -  Hebron,  Maryland. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED  (  Biennial  ) 

Highest  quality,  carefully  scarified,  seed  testing  99.76* 
Purity  and  91*  Germination.  DIRECT  FROM  FARM 
TO  YOU.  Price  and  sample  on  application. 

E.  J.  GERMAN  -  -  Trun.ain.burg,  N.  Y. 


PLANT 
GROWING 

Our  free  booklet  tells  how  to  Protect  Plants  from  insects 
and  get  100*  stand.  .Also  prices  on  our  STATE  TESTED 
Cabbage  Seed.  REE1)  BROS.,  Cortland,  N,  Y. 


FrostProofLettuceandGabbagePlantSho6^  Kbreowrne 

Write  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Martin*  Point,  S-  C. 


World’s  Record  Corn  Crop.  1680  bu.  on  10 
aero  grown  from  Yellow  Clarage  Seed. 
Write  for  Prices.  Dunlap  A  Son,  B*>  951,  William  sport.  Ohm 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS  Rogued  by  Dept. 

Plant  Pathology  Pa.  State  Col.  B.  S.  OrCou.R.R.  l,  Mcrristfwn.  F». 
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Kelly  Trees  Bear 
Tender,  Juicy  Fruit 

47  years’  experience— propagation  on  'whole 
root,  imported  seedlines— planting  on  upland 
ground — assure  you  bigger  crops  of  better 
fruit  from  Kellys'  trees. 

Certified  both  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  ourselves  to  be  true- 
to  name,  you  are  sure  of  your 
variety  before  you  plant. 
Write  now  for  the  1928  Kelly 
Catalog  —  Shows 
M  V  fruits  in  color  and 
W  contains  much 

valuable  fruit- 
,  growing  informa- 

*  tion  for  small  and 

large  growers. 

We  have  no  agent  s 
—you  deal  direct 
with  us. 

KELLY  BROS. 

NURSERIES 
1  50  Cherry  Street 
Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


KELLYS' 

CeAiJJli&ds 

True  to  Na^ie  Fruit  Tree# 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious.^  Greening.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy.  2  yrs.,  4 
to  5  ft..  25c  each.  $20-00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to 
4  ft..  20c  each;  2  to  3J6  ft.,  15c  each;  $10.00 
per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.,  10c  each,  $5.00  per  100. 

2  yrs.,  15c  each,  $8.00  per  100. 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 

“ The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Slock” 

Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees 

We  offer  the  following  variety  of 
fruit  trees  at  a  Special  Bargain. 
These  trees  are  budded  from  the 
bearing  orchards  and  we  are  sure 
that  they  are  true-to-name.  We 
have  no  salesmen  or  commissions. 
APPLE  TREES  — Baldwin,  Cort- 
land,  Famous,  R.  I.  Greening, 
Gravesteens,  King  loiter,  Northern  Spy.  2-year.  6  to  6 
ft.,  at  35c  each  ;  $30.00  per  100. 

PEAR  TREES— Bartlett,  Claps  Favorite,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Seckel,  Kiefer.  3-yr.,  6  to  6  ft.,  at  50c  each;  $40.00  per  100, 
PLUM  TREES— Burbank,  Abundance,  Satsumma,  Lom. 
bard,  Rain  Cloud,  Sipper’s  Pride,  Gnii,  Shropshire  Ram- 
eon,  3-year,  5  to  7  feet,  40c  each;  $35.00  per  100. 
PEACH  TREES— Elberta,  Carman.  Belle 
of  Geo.  J.  H.  Hale,  Rochester.  Mt,  Rose, 

Crawford  Late.  2-yr.,  5  to  6  ft.,  at  35c 
each  and  $25.00  per  100.  4  to  5  ft.,  at  30c 
each;  $20.00  per  100. 

GRAPE  VINES — Concord,  Niagara,  Ca¬ 
tawba,  Campbell  Early,  Hartfords,  Wor¬ 
den.  2  and  3  year,  at  20c  each:  115.00  per  100=  $135  per  1,000. 
QUALITY  STOCK-REASONABLE  PRICES-SERVICB 
Send  lor  Free  Catalogue 

THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  9000,  Rockfall,  Conn. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Budded  from  bearing  orchards  and  inspected  for 
trueness  to  name  by  Dr.  J .  K.  Shaw  of  Amherst,  Mass. 

We  have  no  salesmen  or  commissions. 


We  do  have  as 
good  trees  and 
plants  as  money 
can  buy  and  at 
sensationally 
low  prices. 


Send  for  complete  new  list.  Free. 

WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES 

of  BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

BOX  102  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Not  connected  with  any  other  ‘‘Barnes”  company 


! FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  -  Berry  Plants  -  Ornamentals 

3  4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3  ft.  Peach,  1  So  each  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden 
heeds.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  etc. — in  fact  our  froe  1928 
catalog  has  everything  for  Garden, 

Farm  and  Lawn.  / 

Allens’  Nursery  &  Seed  House  /  ^il,  ^ 


ins’  Nursery  &  Seed  House  /  '^^5 
Box  11  Geneva,  Ohio  / 


An  Interesting  Fruit 
Question 

I  am  a  man  63  years  old,  and  have 
been  a  general  farmer  all  my  life.  Now, 
on  account  of  my  age  and  no  help  of 
my  own,  I  am  thinking  of  growing 
small  fruits  such  as  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  dewberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  etc.  I  would  like  to  learn  from 
some  practical  growers  about  bow 
many  quarts  per  acre  can  be  grown  of 
the  different  varieties  on  clay  land  of 
fair  quality,  also  how  much  an  acre 
of  grapes  can  be  expected  to  yield.  I 
would  expect  to  have  about  10  acres  al¬ 
together,  but  only  about  one  acre  each 
variety  at  first.  About  what  could  I 
expect  my  income  to  be?  I  live  about 
30  miles  from  Cleveland,  Akron,  and 
numerous  other  towns  of  fair  size.  I 
would  have  market  for  all  I  can  grow. 

Ohio.  A.  M.  B. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  seems  a  sizable  con¬ 
tract  for  a  retired  (?)  farmer.  Will 
readers  with  experience  in  these  lines 
please  reply? 


Good  Melons;  Turnips 

1.  For  the  past  few  years  I  have 
been  trying  to  raise  some  muskmelons 
that  when  ripe  will  flavor  and  be  real 
melons,  not  only  in  name  but  also  in 
nature.  Two  years  ago  I  raised  the 
double-pointed,  salmon-fleshed  melons 
that  are  shipped  into  the  New  York 
market  from  Colorado.  Last  year  we 
tried  raising  Early  Hackensack  melons 
that  ought  to  be  native  hereabouts  as 
much  as  anything,  but  in  both  cases 
the  fruits  lacked  flavor.  The  melons 
were  fine  to  look  at  and  satisfactory  in 
all  respects  except  flavor.  2.  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  five  years  in  raising 
the  large  yellow  turnips  that  are  sold 
through  the  Winter  in  the  stores.  These 
turnips  that  I  refer  to  are  about  the 
size  of  grapefruit,  but  the  best  I  have 
been  able  to  raise  have  been  about  the 
size  of  a  baseball.  Could  you  recom¬ 
mend  a  variety  to  me  that  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  large-size  turnip?  w.  d.  t. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  season  has  considerable  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  a  muskmelon,  also 
the  strong,  robust  vine.  I  recommend, 
first,  Netted  Gem,  green  fleshed  ;  second, 
Jenny  Lind,  green  fleshed ;  third,  Ford- 
hook,  salmon  fleshed. 

2.  If  W.  I).  T.  will  sow  Golden  Ball 
turnip  July  15  broadcast  on  a  good,  rich 
loam  he  will  grow  fine  large  turnips, 
much  better  than  Yellow  Globe. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


More  About  Campanula 
Isophylla 

Noting  notes  on  Campanula  isophylla 
would  say  that  I  think  anyone’s  fail¬ 
ure  with  that  plant  comes  from  the 
type  of  soil  used,  or  the  room  tem¬ 
perature.  Last  Fall  I  was  given  a 
rooted  slip  of  that  plant,  having  never 
been  able  to  root  one  myself.  When  it 
had  four  leaves  it  was  filled  with  blos¬ 
soms.  It  grew  fast  and  I  decided  to 
change  it  from  the  small  pot  into  a 
hanging  one,  when  to  my  surprise  I 
found  that  most  of  the  plant  had  grown 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  which  was  full 
of  white  vines,  buds  and  leaves.  In 
potting  I  spread  those  carefully  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  dirt  in  new  pot, 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  expansion. 
It  came  up  all  over  the  ground  and 
grows  like  wildfire.  The  room  is  rather 
cool,  but  warmer  at  the  height  the 
plant  now  hangs.  Possibly  others  have 
plants  that  in  early  growth  are  ex¬ 
hausting  themselves  searching  for  an 
outlet  at  the  bottom  of  pot.  I  notice 
the  plant  cannQt  stand  any  dryness  and 
I  think  likes  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
air.  Would  advise  those  who  have  had 
failures  to  try  again,  setting  it  in  a 
rich  sandy  loam.  c.  h.  e. 

New  Hampshire. 


Perhaps  the  magazine  publishers  are 
back  of  this  movement  for  a  brand- 
new  calendar  with  a  year  of  13  months. 
— Milwaukee  Journal. 


„>1BBLE*S> 

tested  Seed  Oats 

ass -SSS 

Hie* Middle  and  New  England  States. 
niRRIE’S  HEAVYWEIGHT,  in  our  opinion, 

bushel**  Average  yields  reported  by  ten 

D,ffilT«cS»v?d''bs 

extra  early  38-lb.  oat  with  long,  tiff 

C0RNELLIAN,  recommended  by  Cornell  as 

- 

ri 

for  them.  FREE. 

EDWARD  F.  »  »°SEvR 

BOXm-AT)QUAKTE^9  rOR p^^Aifalf.s, 

OBt3’  COrSi0^-6^Seed^ed  Potatoes^^.  ^  „ 


EVERT  BAG 
AajffTAG 
showing  | 
PURITY  | 
and  I 
GERMINATION 
!  TEST 


This  seal  on  every 
packet  of  Sutton’s 
Seeds  is  a  guarantee 
of  pedigree  quality. 


Pedigree  O 
Vegetable  \2JMlct/Ly 


Now  obtainable  right  in  New  York 


Sutton  &  Sons,  known  the  world  over  as  the  leading  breeders 
of  pedigree  vegetables,  have  supplied  us  with  a  large  stock  of 
their  choicest  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  you  can  order  them  direct  from  us.  No  waiting.  Seeds 
are  shipped  promptly  on  receipt  of  order.  For  quality  and  big 
crops  they  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Write  for  FREE  Vegetable  Seed  Catalog 

Our  new,  special  American  Edition  of  Sutton’s  Vegetable  Seed  Catalog  is 
profusely  illustrated.  It  lists  and  describes  many  varieties  that  have  received 
awards  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  first  prizes  in 
America.  Write  today. 


H.  P 


.  WINTER  &  CO.,  Inc.  g”s';J°r 

Box  307,  64  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 


MONTMORENCY 

The  Best  Sour  Cherry 

■a  S  long  as  pies  are  popular,  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  this  heavy  -  yielding  sour 
^  cherry.  The  Trees  are  strong,  clean 
growers,  little  affected  by  wet  weather.  The 
fruit  ships  well,  looks  well  and  sells  well— a  sure¬ 
fire  money-maker.  We  have  fine  one  and  two- 
year-old  Trees,  guaranteed  true  to  name. 


Fruit  Trees,  Berries,  Roses 

Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens 


We  Pay  Transportation.  See  Catalog 

Send  for  Free  Nursery  Book 

It  shows  Apples,  Peaches,  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries, 
Berries,  Grapes  and  Ornamentals  in  natural 
colors.  It  lists  a  full  line  of  choice  material  for 
home  and  orchard  planting,  all  grown  in  our 
own  400-acre  Nurseries.  Write  for  your  copy 
today.  Special  discounts  allowed  on  early  orders. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

72  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GroWers  for  4- 4 Yrs. 


GOLDEN  RULE 


TREES,  VINES 
and  PLANTS 


We  offer  you  unexcelled, 
guaranteed,  “true  to  name” 
Apple,  Peach,  Plum,  Pear 
and  Cherry  trees.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  select  Grape 
Vines,  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry  plants,  also 
Strawberry  plants  of  un¬ 
usual  quality.  Ourlineof 
Shade  trees,  Evergreens, 
Roses  and  Flowering 
shrubbery  is  most  com¬ 
plete  in  variety  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Spring  planting  time  is 
rapidly  approaching:  Get  our 
Planter’s  Guide  catalogue  and 
price  list  from  which  to  make 
up  your  order.  Your  free  copy 
awaits  you,  write  for  it  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
to  every  customer  or  their  money  back. 


Special  Offer  _Q  Hope  Farm  Peach  94  cash 
until  April  10th  0  Trees,  3-8  feet  for  V  I  with  order 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  BoxD,  Princess  Anne.Md. 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Has  a  standard  purity  of  99.77%  or  more  and  the 
eermination  is  from  95  -  97%.  Contains  practi¬ 
cally  no  weed  seed.  Analysis  tag  on  every  bag. 

Timothy  and  Alsike  Mixed  with  20%  Alsike 
contains  less  than  1%  weeds.  Very  popular  natursl 
mixture  and  extra  good  yalue.  Get  our  Freight- 
paid  price.  Write  for  Samples  and  Catalog. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON.  Inc. 

118«A  No.  Warren  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y« 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today — not  next 
week,  but  NOW  !  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  AT  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights.  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious — Healthful — 
Profitable.  Itpaystogrowthem 

The  VV.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  E  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md 


i-AKES  Q 

Onr  stock  is  carefully  grown,  selected  and  delivered  make* 
rapid  growth.  Prices  moderate.  Send  for  free  catalog' 

Finger  Lakes  Nurseries,  509  Washington  St.,  Geneva,  N.  T. 


For  sale— ceutifieo  seed  potatoes— 

College  inspected.  Green  Mountains,  Smooth  Rurals, 
Russet  Rurals,  Irish  Cobblers,  Spaulding  Rose.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  NEW  YORK  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
POTATO  ASS’S..  I  no.,  53  Utica  National  Rank  Itldg.,  Utica,  N.  t. 


Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

Send  no  money.  C.  O.  D.  Frost  Proof  Cabbage 
and  Onion  Plants.  All  varieties.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  500,  65c;  lOOO,  $1.00,  STANDARD 
PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Georgia. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Irish  Cobblers  for  Sale 

High  yielding  and  quality  strains.  Write  wants. 
GARDNER  FARMS, Box  400,  TULLY.N.Y. 


The  North’s  future  soil  production. 
Progressive  farmers  are  planting 
groves  of  improved  grafted  nut  trees. 
Learn  why.  Read  “Save  America’s  Nut  Heritage"  and 
“The  Nut  Grower.”  JOHN  W.  HERSHET.Nut  Trees,  Oowningtown.F*. 
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Try  This 

New  Improved 

Nitrogen 

Fertilizer 

Special  Introductory 
Offer ! 


Wonderful  improvements  have  been 
made  in  fertilizers.  Nitrogen  is  now 
obtained  directly  from  the  air  and 
put  into  pure  forms  that  feed  plants 
properly  for  profitable  results. 

Such  synthetic  forms  of  nitrogen 
make  possible,  combinations  that 
are  quickly  available — like  nitrates 
— and  also  continuously  able  to  feed 
plants  with  nitrogen — like  urea. 
CALUREA  is  such  a  combination. 
It  produces  quick  results,  and  since 
the  urea  it  contains  does  not  leach 
away,  CALUREA  has  a  lasting  ef¬ 
fect  that  keeps  pushing  the  crop  un¬ 
til  maturity. 

This  unique  advantage  means 
great  economy  in  time  and  money 
by  getting  quality  crops  ready  for 
the  early  market  and  best  prices. 


This  is  a  high  analysis  fertilizer 
for  it  contains  34%  nitrogen  (equal 
to  41.3%  ammonia).  With  it  is 
combined  soluble  calcium  equal  to 
14%  lime,  a  necessary  plant  food 
and  soil  conditioner,  that  in  CAL¬ 
UREA  adds  nothing  to  the  cost. 

Use  CALUREA  this  year  for  side¬ 
dressing  vegetable  crops,  for  top¬ 
dressing  grass  land,  pastures,  and 
lawns.  It  is  equally  useful  for 
fruits,  especially  apples  and  peaches. 
Another  use  of  CALUREA  is  for 
top-dressing  winter  wheat. 

For  side-dressing  and  top-dress¬ 
ing  purposes  use  75  to  200  pounds 
CALUREA  per  acre.  100  pounds  is 
an  average  application  for  vege¬ 
table  crops  and  for  hay.  This  is 
enough  to  produce  bigger,  better, 
earlier  crops — meaning  more  profit. 
For  bearing  apple  trees  use  2  to  4 
pounds  per  tree,  apply  in  the 
spring  before  blossom  time. 


Synthetic  Nitrogen 
is  Better 

jThe  most  convincing  evidence  that 
CALUREA  gives  better  results  is  a 
trial  of  this  superior  fertilizer.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  is  certain  because  CAL¬ 
UREA  contains  nitrate  and  the 
urea  form  of  nitrogen  as  well  as 
calcium.  It  is  “quick  and  lasting, 
too !” 


To  make  a  trial  of  its  value  easy 
for  you  we  announce  an  introduc¬ 
tory  offer  on  CALUREA.  For  $6  we 
will  send  freight  prepaid  to  any 
railroad  station  in  the  northeastern 
states  a  100-pound  bag  of  CAL¬ 
UREA.  If  your  fertilizer  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  directly  to 
us  for  a  trial  bag.  Lower  prices  in 
ton  lots,  or  by  carloads. 

This  offer  is  for  prompt  accept¬ 
ance.  Remit  by  money  order  or 
registered  letter.  When  order  is 
sent  mention  this  paper,  or  clip  and 
enclose  this  advertisement. 

Write  for  more  details  or  infor¬ 
mation.  Consult  our  agricultural 
department.  Correspondence  about 
various  forms  and  uses  of  synthetic 
nitrogen  is  welcome.  In  your  letter 
put— “Refer  to  Desk  A.  D.” 


SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN 
PRODUCTS  CORPN. 

285  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 


The  plan  of  the  National  Grange  for 
farm  relief,  known  as  the  “Export  De¬ 
benture  Plan,”  seems  to  be  leading  in 
favor  at  Washington,  and  if  any  farm 
relief  proposition  is  enacted  into  law 
by  Congress,  that  sponsored  by  the 
great  farm  fraternity  now  seems  like¬ 
ly  to  be  the  one. 

President  Coolklge’s  opposition  to  the 
McNary-Haugen  measure  has  given 
the  leaders  of  the  National  Grange  re¬ 
newed  courage  to  push  the  merits  of 
the  Grange  plan  and  it  is  said  that  the 
President  has  evinced  much  interest  in 
their  measure.  The  Grange  plan  has 
been  drawn  to  meet  the  objections 
raised  against  the  McNary-Haugen 
measure. 

Representative  John  C.  Ketcham  of 
Michigan  introduced  the  bill  in  Con¬ 
gress  which  is  now  attracting  such 
wide  interest  and  the  measure  is  some¬ 
times  referred  to  as  the  Ketcham  bill. 
It  bears  the  number  H.  R.,  10,568  on 
the  legislative  calendar.  Congressman 
Ketcham  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
Grange  leaders  of  the  country,  having 
served  as  Master  of  the  State  Grange 
of  Michigan  and  as  lecturer  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber  has 
had  a  leading  part  in  developing  the 
Export  Debenture  plan  of  farm  relief 
and  presented  the  matter  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Grange  at  the  preliminary 
hearing  on  the  Ketcham  bill  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  Master  taber  explained  that  the 
Grange  was  not  opposing  any  other 
plan  of  farm  relief,  but  was  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  Export  Debenture  plan  as  one 
which  seemed  likely  to  meet  the  main 
objections  of  those  who  opposed  the 
McNary-Haugen  bill.  Master  Taber 
urged  the  passage  of  the  Grange  bill 
because  “it  can  be  passed  and  will 
stand  a  better  chance  of  securing  the 
President’s  approval ;  it  will  work  and 
Will  bring  real  relief ;  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  its  constitutionality ;  it  is 
fair  to  consumers ;  it  does  not  interfere 
with  established  business  ;  it  is  no  more 
a  subsidy  than  the  protective  tariff, 
and  it  can  be  put  into  operation  for  the 
1928  crops.” 

NEW  GRANGES 

Eleven  new  Granges  were  organized 
in  the  various  States  during  January, 
Washington  leading  with  five.  Three 
new  Juvenile  Granges  were  also 
formed  in  Ohio.  It  is  expected  that 
the  new  organizations  for  February 
and  March  will  show  a  big  increase 
over  January. 

CANADIAN  GRANGES 

Our  Canadian  Grange  friends  are 
also  studying  the  subject  of  co-opera¬ 
tion.  The  53d  annual  session  of  the 
Dominion  Grange  was  held  at  Toronto 
and  one  of  the  chief  topics  under  con¬ 
sideration  was.  the  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting  of  apples.  Canadian  apples  are 
famous  for  their  quality  and  with  the 
development  of  successful  co-operative 
marketing  methods  the  Canadians  are 
likely  to  be  even  stronger  competitors 
of  the  apple  growers  on  this  side  of  the 
boundary  line.  One  of  the  successful 
co-operatives  in  Canada  is  the  Norfolk 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  with  350 
members.  Last  year’s  output  of  apples 
in  the  territory  covered  by  this  co-op¬ 
erative  was  315  carloads,  or  a  total  of 
55,000  barrels. 

A  NEW  SLOGAN 

The  new  Master  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  Fred  J.  Freestone,  has 
suggested  the  slogan  for  1928  of  “Ser- 
vice-Sacrifice-Suecess.”  He  also  urges 
the  Patrons  of  the  Empire  State  to  fix 
on  a  goal  of  2,000  new  members  for  the 
year.  Secretary  Frank  J.  Reily  has 


sent  out  the  new  Grange  directories 
and  hopes  to  have  the  journals  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Poughkeepsie  session 
ready  for  distribution  the  latter  part 
of  March. 

GRANGE  ORPHANS 

The  Granges  of  New  York  State  con¬ 
tributed  $273.20  last  year  to  the  fund 
for  the  Armenian  orphan  boy  the 
Grange  has  adopted.  The  lad’s  name 
is  Ashod  Khoumarian  and  he  is  nine 
years  old.  This  fund  is  in  charge  of 
the  State  Grange  Chaplain,  the  new 
Chaplain  being  Rev.  E.  L.  Tucker,  of 
Spencerport,  Monroe  County.  It  is 
possible  that  another  orphan  may  be 
adopted  by  the  State  Grange,  as  $100 
a  year  is  sufficient  to  care  for  one 
orphan.  This  is  a  very  interesting 
phase  of  the  Near  East  Relief  work 
and  the  Granges  are  to  be  warmly  com¬ 
mended  for  so  generously  entering  into 
this  worthy  work. 


Plum  Trees  Fail  to  Bear 

I  have  about  a  half  dozen  Yellow 
Egg  plum  trees.  They  are  planted  15 
ft.  apart  on  a  fertile  sandy  loam.  For 
the  last  five  years  they  have  forgotten 
to  bear.  They  are  in  vigorous  health, 
about  30  or  35  years  old,  properly 
sprayed  and  well  fertilized.  They  blos¬ 
som  heavily  every  season,  grow  to  the 
size  of  a  pea  and  then  drop  entirely. 
Green  Gage  and  a  blue  plum  in  the 
next  rowT  blossom  at  the  same  time  and 
come  through  with  a  regular  crop.  So 
do  Yellow  Spanish  cherries,  so  frost 
damage  and  pollination  cannot  come 
into  consideration.  Furthermore,  I 
have  eight  hives  of  bees  about  200  ft. 
away.  f.  b. 

Eau  Claire,  Mich. 

If  F.  B.  had  not  eliminated  the  frost 
and  pollination  factors  so  thoroughly 
they  would  have  been  the  most  likely 
suggestion.  Under  the  circumstances 
the  answ7er  must  be  looked  for  some¬ 
where  else.  Since  the  trees  bloom,  it 
would  seem  that  they  need  some  extra 
stimulant  just  at  the  time  the  fruit  is 
setting.  Nitrate  of  soda  applied  just 
as  the  trees  start  growth  will  cause 
apples,  pears,  and  some  cherries  to 
hold  their  fruit.  This  may  be  worth 
trying.  Another  suggestion  is  to  watch 
for  brown  rot  infection  early  in  the 
season.  Yellow  Egg  is  especially  sub¬ 
ject  to  brown  rot.  If  you  are  not  ap¬ 
plying  a  spray  of  lime-sulphur,  two 
gallons  to  100  of  water,  as  soon  as  the 
shucks  are  off,  you  should  consider 
that.  Still  another  suggestion  is  to  try 
making  many  small  pruning  cuts  on 
one  of  the  trees  so  as  to  thin  it  out 
and  reduce  the  number  of  blossoms. 
The  blosoms  that  are  left  will  then 
have  a  better  chance  of  setting.  These 
are  all  the  thoughts  that  occur  to  us, 
but  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have 
had  some  other  experiences  that  will 
be  helpful.  h.  b.  t. 


Strawberries  Do  Not  Fruit 

Will  you  give  me  some  information 
in  regard  to  my  Progressive  everbear¬ 
ing  strawberries?  Three  years  ago  I 
set  out  a  bed  in  May.  The  latter  part 
of  July  I  allowed  the  blossoms  to  re¬ 
main  and  the  latter  part  of  Summer 
and  Fall  had  a  fine  yield.  The  first 
bearing  the  next  Spring  was  very  good. 
After  that  they  blossomed  profusely 
but  had  no  berries. 

Last  year  I  set  a  new  bed  in  May 
buying  new  plants.  Kept  nearly  all 
the  runners  cut  off.  Allowing  two  or 
three  to  each  plant.  The  plants  grew 
luxuriantly  and  when  I  allowed  the 
blossoms  to  remain  on  the  middle  of 
the  Summer,  the  plants  were  filled  with 
them.  But  there  was  no  yield  of  ber¬ 
ries.  Once  in  a  while  I  would  pick  a 
handful,  usually  nice  large  ones. 

Why  did  they  not  set  fruit? 

Pennsylvania.  m.  a.  b. 


1928  Wiard 

Light  Draft 

For  Fordsoti  and  Other 
Agricultural  Tractors 

1 

Operates  entirely  from  the  seat  so  easily 
your  boy  can  handle  the  depth  and  level¬ 
ing  levers  with  the  plow  in  motion. 

2 

It’s  the  plow  that  will  turn  over  two  14 
inch  furrows  in  the  spring  and  turn  them 
both  evenly  then  when  the  ground  is 
hard  plow  two  12.  inch  furrows  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Yes  it  can  be  done;  adjusting  6 
bolts  does  the  trick. 

3 

Then  if  you  equip  with  Wiard’s  Neufang 
Safety  Spring  Trip  Hitch,  you  can  couple 
up  from  the  seat  as  easily  as  an  engineer 
couples  onto  his  train.  Not  only  that, 
but  you  can  also  adjust  the  hitch  from 
the  seat  for  any  side  hill  work. 

Send  for  the 
Big  Picture  Folder 

It’s  so  simple  and  easy  to  operate  and 
adjust  this  plow  we  can  tell  the  whole 
story  with  8  or  10  pictures. 

Write  also  for  prices  and  name 
of  nearest  Wiard  dealer 

WIARD  PLOW  COMPANY 

BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


W1 

IA1 

R1 

D 

HAND,  SULKY  AND  TRACTOR 

PLOWS 

more  profit 
from  your 
apple  crop 


AT  least  fifteen  percent  of  your  apple 
crop  will  be  unmarketable  under¬ 
grades.  Will  you  lose  this  15% — or  con¬ 
vert  it  into  farm- made  fruit  products  that 
yield  better  profits  than  top  grade  apples? 

With  Mt.  Gilead  equipment  you  can  make  apple 
jelly,  apple  butter  and  fresh  filtered  cider  that 
will  draw  a  profitable  trade  right  to  your  door. 
Equipment  is  not  costly;  labor  involved  is  slight. 
Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses  get  every 
last  drop  of  juice.  They  have  been  famous  since 
1877  for  their  simplicity  and  efficiency.  And 
other  Mount  Gilead  equipment  is  equally  practi¬ 
cal.  Of  special  interest  to  cider  makers  is  the  new 
Mt.  Gilead  Fresh  Cider  Filter.  Removes  every 
trace  of  pomace  and  sediment  without  heating, 
and  leaves  the  cider  clear  and  sparkling  but  other¬ 
wise  unchanged.  Makes  fresh  cider  as  attractive 
in  appearance  as  it  is  appetizing  in  flavor. 

If  you  own  an  orchard  or  operate  a  custom  cider 
mill  you  will  find  Mt.  Gilead  equipment  profitable. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

602  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 
Manufacturers  of  the  NEW 

CfP/ffac/ 

^-POWEFL  S  PRAY  ERA 

\  FP  PC  /  To  bonafide  orchardists 
A''  A*  rVEE  /  we  offer  a  FREE  sub- 

\  A  j  *  cription  to  Orchard  Pro* 

\  V/-4*  3  ducts  News.  Check  the  coupon  if 
you  want  **. 

Name . . . 


Address... 

"  ■■•••wwssswsssw.nrmwuss.nisssoisn.i.mB.n 

-Fresh  Juice  Filters  — Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 

—Orchard  Prod.  News  — Apple  Butter,  etc.  equip. 
Power  Sprayers  for  Orchards _  Crop . _ 


PFAR9  have  less  acid  and  can 
■  t  IT  be  eaten  by  many  who 
cannot  eat  apples.  The  melting  delicious 
taste  is  irresistible.  No  garden  complete  without 
them.  10  4- ft.  trees,  $5.  10  4-ft.  apple,  $4.  20  2-ft. 
peach,  $1.40.  Your  choice  of  varieties  of  this 
thrifty  northern  Stock.  Just  mail  this  ad.  for 
lower  prices  on  quantities  and  your  other  needs. 

BORLING  ■►RN7«-  MADISON,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Countrywide  Situation 

The  new  season  is  starting  neither 
€arly  nor  late,  considering  all  parts  of 
the  *  country  together.  Shipments 
started  early  from  some  of  the  south¬ 
ern  and  southwestern  regions  but  frosts 
«-ave  a  serious  set  back  to  crops  all 
through  the  South  and  delayed  the 
starting  of  vegetation  in  regions  far¬ 
ther  north.  Lack  of  deep  snow  has 
been  a  feature  of  the  past  season  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  resulting  in 
considerable  damage  to  crops  by  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing. 

The  backing  and  filling  in  the  sea¬ 
son’s  progress  has  been  favorable  to 
market  position  of  farm  products  in 
storage.  There  was  less  competition 
from  southern  fruits  and  vegetables 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Ship¬ 
ments  have  not  been  actually  light  be¬ 
cause  much  stuff  fom  below  the  frost 
line  came  along  in  heavy  volume  and 
shipments  were  heavy  from  California 
and  Arizona.  Most  of  the  real  shortage 
has  been  in  fruits,  but  there  was  room 
enough  in  the  market  for  old  potatoes 
and  onions  and  to  some  extent  for  old 
cabbage. 

FIRM  APPLE  PRICES 

Apples  have  been  one  of  the  firmest 
lines  of  produce,  holding  prices  with 
great  steadiness  and  showing  advances 
here  and  there  every  week.  Good  east¬ 
ern  Baldwins  have  been  selling  at  $8 
per  bbl.  in  some  eastern  markets  and 
$8.50  to  $9  in  some  western  cities.  They 
bring  $7.50  by  the  carload  in  Western 
New  York.  Apples  in  bushel  baskets 
sell  from  $2  to  $3. 

Apples  are  the  chief  shipping  raw 
food  crop  in  a  surprising  number  of 
States.  Starting  at  the  Northeast  ap¬ 
ples  lead  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  They  do  not  lead  an.vwdiere  in 
the  South  and  Central  States  but  are 
important  in  Illinois.  Michigan  is  a 
leading  apple  State  and  apples  are  a 
great  cash  crop  in  Washington  and 
Oregon.  The  apple  crop  is  all  the  more 
interesting  because  nobody  can  plan  for 
a  big  apple  crop  or  tell  howT  it  will 
turn  out.  The  expense  is  the  only 
sure  thing  about  the  crop.  A  crop 
with  about  the  same  care  may  turn  out 
anything  from  a  record  breaker  to  a 
complete  failure.  Nothing  like  an  apple 
orchard  to  make  a  man  worry,  except 
maybe  a  numerous  flock  of  poultry. 
With  both  together,  a  farmer  has  plen¬ 
ty  on  his  mind  any  month  of  the  year. 

OTHER  PRICES  GAIN 

During  the  past  few  weeks  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  farm  products  have  been  go¬ 
ing  higher.  Cotton  recovered  a  little 
from  the  slump.  Grain  advanced  4  to 
10c  a  bushel.  Potatoes  jumped  25  to 
50c  per  100  lbs.,  and  apples  averaged 
gains  of  about  30c  per  barrel.  Onions 
advanced  something  like  $1  per  100 
lbs.  last  week,  and  even  cabbage  gained 
50c  to  $1  per  ton  in  various  markets. 
Eastern  farmers  wTere  not  so  well 
pleased  with  advances  of  $1  to  $2  per 
ton  in  various  mill  feeds  while  at  the 
same  time  hogs  were  selling  at  lowest 
prices  in  yeafs ;  butter  and  eggs  had 
been  going  through  the  usual  Spring 
decline  and  even  beef  cattle  and  veal 
calves  were  not  selling  quite  so  high 
as  in  February.  Hay  was  another 
weak  feature,  declining  about  $1  per 
ton,  but  at  this  season  of  the  year 
many  farmers  think  of  hay  not  as  a 
market  crop  but  as  feed.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  position  of  cattle 
feeders  and  of  dairymen  is  not  unfavor¬ 
able.  Prices  of  beef  cattle  are  high, 
even  at  the  decline ;  veal  calves  seldom 
have  been  higher,  butter  is  selling  at 
about  the  usual  Spring  prices  and  mild 
weather,  with  plenty  of  hay,  has  been 
favorable  to  production  even  though 
cottonseed  meal  and  some  other  feeds 
have  been  high.  Stocks  of  butter  in 
cold  storage  are  about  average  quan¬ 
tity  and  the  quality  of  the  stored  sup¬ 
ply  remaining  is  not  good  enough  to 
take  a  firm  position  in  the  market. 
Make  of  fresh  butter  increased  about 
7  per  cent  in,  January  and  February 
and  still  seems  to  be  gaining  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago.  The  same  is 
true  with  cheese  the  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  compared  with  last  season  be¬ 
ing  even  greater  than  with  butter. 
Country  cheese  markets  have  been  de¬ 
clining  lately. 

Eggs  should  do  at  least  as  well  as 
usual  this  season.  Stocks  in  storage 
are  sold  out  and  buyers  are  already  in 
the  market  for  the  coming  season.  De¬ 
mand  seems  to  be  active  at  the  present 
level  and  there  are  hopes  that  the  price 
wall  not  go  as  low  as  usual  in  March 
and  April.  Whatever  the  market  does 
then,  it  ought  to  recover  in  Summer  if 
receipts  continue  to  fall  below  those  of 
(Continued  on  Page  4S7) 


that  sweeps  away  all  records 


the  reason  of  course 


Sales  that  surpass  all  records  for  this  time  of  the  year; 
outselling  all  other  cars  at  many  points,  and  gaining 
momentum  at  a  speed  that  astounds  the  trade,  the 
new  Essex  Super-Six  is  enjoying  the  greatest  public 
ovation  in  6-cylinder  history. 

Everywhere  dealers  are  reporting  more  than  100% 
greater  sales  than  for  the  same  period  last  year  which 
was  the  previous  record. 

It  is  easily  the  greatest  Essex  Super-Six  in  history.  It 
offers  $200  to  #300  more  visible  value  than  its  great 
predecessor  which  outsold  any  other  “Six”  at  or 
near  the  price  by  overwhelming  margins. 


Buyers  can  pay  for  cars  out  of  income  at  lowest  available  charge 
for  interest,  handling  and  insurance . 

ESSEX 

SUPER-SIX 


The  4-door  SEDAN  *795 


'  The  COUPE  *745 


All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  plus  zvar  excise  tax 


The  COACH  *735 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  potato  market  continues  to  show 
a  little  firmness,  Pennsylvania  round 
whites  moving  up  slowly  hut  showing 
gains  during  the  past  two  weeks  of  15 
to  30c ^per  120-lb.  sack,  ranging  $2.90 
to  $3.15.  Red  skins  have  been  a  little 
more  difficult  to  work  upward  but  these 
have  advanced  about  10c  to  $1.50  to  $1.75 
per  100  to  105-lb.  sack.  Quite  a  few 
Idaho  potatoes,  bakers,  have  been  com¬ 
ing  in  to  Philadelphia  selling  at  $3.00 
cwt.  >  Although  the  Hastings  District  of 
Florida  has  not  begun  shipping,  more 
potatoes  than  usual  have  been  shipped 
from  the  southern  part  of  that  State. 
Spaulding  Rose  U.  S.  No.  1,  small,  selling 
in  Philadelphia  at  $9.50  a  barrel.  Old 
crop  Danish  cabbage  has  been  doing  a 
little  better,  York  State  stock  advancing 
during  the  past  two  weeks  25  to  35c  to 
$1.10  to  $1.15  per  sacked  cwt.  New  cab¬ 
bage  has  also  been  bringing  better  prices, 
Texas  crates  of  100  lbs.  sell  at  $3.25  to 
$3.50  a  orate.  Cauliflower  shipped  all 
the  way  from  California  has  been  selling 
at  low  prices,  $1.25  to  $2.25  a  crate. 
Onions  have  been  showing  a  little  weak¬ 
ness  after  the  sharp  advance  made  a 
week  or  two  ago,  medium  to  large  York 
States  ranged  $3  to  $4.25  per  100-lb. 
sack  as  to  condition,  stock  from  other 
States  selling  mostly  within  the  range 
quoted.  Egyptian  onions  will  soon  be 
quite  plentiful  as  the  season  has  just 
opened  and  the  production  is  estimated 
around  a  million  bushels  heavier  than 
last  year.  Lettuce  is  also  weak  at  $2  to 
$2.75  per  crate  of  4  to  5  dozen  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  Iceberg.  Peas  continue  to  bring 
good  prices,  $4.25  to  $6.25  per  40  to  45-lb. 
crate,  and  peppers  were  selling  slowly  at 
$2.50  to  $3.75  a  crate.  Spinach  has  been 
very  cheap,  75  to  85c  per  bushel  for  the 
best  Texas  with  an  f.o.b.  price  at  Texas 
shipping  points  of  35  to  50c  a  bushel. 
Sweet  potatoes  continue  firm  although  the 
movement  has  not  been  very  active.  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland  yellows  No.  1  brought 
$2  a  bushel,  other  southern  selling  as  low 
as  $1.25  a  bushel.  Jersey’s  topped'  the 
market  at  $1.15  to  $1.35'  per  %  bushel 
for  best  yellows,  reds  selling  generally 
5  to  10c  a  basket  higher.  Strawberries 
are  becoming  more  plentiful  with  the  ad¬ 
vancing  season  and  prices  tended  down¬ 
ward,  best  Florida’s  wholesaling  35  to 
40c  a  quart.  Tomatoes  are  high  due  to 
■the  freeze  in  late  January  destroying 
many  plants  in  Florida,  and  shipment  are 
not  expected  to  be  heavy  until  April  and 
May.  Apples  closed  a  little  dull  with 
Pennsylvania  York’s  U.  S.  No.  1  2% -in. 
selling  $7.25,  and  irginia  Ben  Davis 
$6.50  to  $7  a  barrel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  production  of  eggs  seems  to  be 
increasing  very  gradually,  only  31.200 
cases  being  'received  in  Philadelphia  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  compared  with  nearly  28,000 
cases  the  week  previous.  Although  there 
■was  only  a  moderate  supply  of  fresh  eggs 
the  demand  was  only  fair  and  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  maintain  values,  extra  firsts 
easing  off  slightly,  selling  at  31c  and 
fresh  firsts  averaged  about  29c.  Fresh  sec¬ 
onds  were  quoted  as  low  as  2614  c  a  doz. 
Highest  quotations  were  received  for 
carefuly  selected  candled  fresh  eggs  put 
up  especially  for  the  carbon  trade,  these 
ranging  36  to  39e  a  doz.  Cold  storage 
holdings  in  Philadelphia  were  less  than 
500  cases  on  March  12  and  the  holdings 
in  26  cities  >on  the  same  date  were  re¬ 
ported  around  116,600  cases,  less  than 
50,000  cases  of  which  were  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  of  the  four  main  terminal  mar¬ 
kets,  that  is,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Chicago.  Cold  storage  holdings 
of  case  eggs  on  March  1st  for  the  entire 
United  States  were  only  65,000  cases 
while  the  holdings  of  frozen  eggs  were 
reported  at  31,355,000  pounds  compared 
with  the  five-year  average  of  19,859,000. 

There  was  no  great  activity  in  the  live 
poultry  market.  Trading  in  live  fowl 
was  slow  with  colored  stock  selling  gen¬ 
erally  26  to  27c  and  white  Leghorns  25 
to  26c  a  pound.  The  market  on  broilers 
was  quiet  but  firmly  held,  fancy  Rocks 
selling  up  to  49c  and  Rhode  Island  broil¬ 
ers  averaged  about  44c.  Heavy  capons 
were  quoted  at  40c  with  smaller  sizes 
averaging  37c  and  slips  30  to  32c  a  pound. 
Young  roosters  brought  up  to  25  cents 
and  old  roosters  worked  out  at  20c  a 
pound.  White  Pekin  ducks  brought  good 
prices,  33c  and  mixed  colors  ranged  30 
to  32c.  Offerings  of  fresh-killed  fowl 
were  light  and  medium-sized  stock  sold 
fairly  well.  Fresh-killed  barreled-packed 
fowl,  4  to  5  pounds,  for  which  there  was 
the  best  demand,  averaged  27c,  while 
heavier  weights  averaged  26c  and  3% -lb. 
sizes  wyere  quoted  24  to  26c.  Chickens  were 
generally  coarse  and  staggy  and  sold  at 
irregular  prices,  heavy  chickens  ranging 
34  to  36c,  3 14  to  4  lbs.  selling  30  to  33c. 
Broiler  sizes,  2  lbs.  or  under,  were  quoted 
at  36  to  38c.  The  3,136,500  pounds  of 
poultry  in  cold  storage  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  10th  of  March  is  nearly  1,248,000 
pounds  less  than  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy  hay  was  very  scarce, 
in  fact  sales  were  too  small  to  establish 
a  quotation.  No.  2  Timothy  was  in  fair 
demand  at  $16.50  to  $17.00  a  ton.  The 


market  on  undergrade  hay  was  dull  and 
weak  with  a  No.  3  Timothy  hay  selling 
$14.50  to  $15.50  a  ton.  Offerings  of 
straight  rye  straw  were  light  but  market 
steady  under  moderate  trading  at  $20  to 
$21  a  ton.  Wheat  straw  was  quoted  at 
$14  to  $14.50  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c  ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  54c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  32c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  40c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggit,  doz., 
24  oz. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  31c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c  ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c ;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.) — Apples, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets, 
lb.,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  new,  lb.,  5c ;  gra¬ 
ham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  new  cabbage,  lb.,  7c ; 
cabbage,  head,  5c ;  red,  6c ;  carrots,  bch, 
5c ;  dry,  lb.,  5c ;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c ; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  12c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ; 
horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c ;  lettuce,  3  heads, 
25c ;  home-grown  lettuce,  bch,  5c ;  onions, 
pk.,  30c ;  green,  bch,  5c ;  parsley,  bch, 
10c ;  peppers,  doz.,  25c ;  potatoes,  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.40 ;  pk.,  35c ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.30 ;  salsify,  bch,  10c ;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  8c ;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb-, 
40e ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  28c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  head  cheese,  lb., 
40c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  20c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  15c ;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c ; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  38c ;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
40c ;  pork  loins,  lb.,  16c ;  whole  hams,  16c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  20c ; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35e;  popcorn,  lb., 
12c;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  100,  75c ;  hickorynuts,  qt., 
15c ;  cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live  weight,  30  to  32c;  dressed, 
lb.,  50c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  28  to  35c ;  dresed, 
lb.,  45c ;  springers,  live,  lb.,  28  to  35c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
50  to  60c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  28  to  30c ; 
guinea  hens,  each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs, 
pair,  75c  to  $1 ;  butter,  lb.,  55  to  60* ; 
eggs,  crate,  $9.60  to  $10.20 ;  retail,  35  to 
38e ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
90c  to  $1.25 ;  beans,  lb.,  7  to  9c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  doz.  heads,  30  to  40c ;  100  heads, 
$2  to  $3 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  75c ; 
honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  20  to  25c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  5c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.75; 
onions,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  potatoes,  large,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  small,  bu.,  50c ;  medium,  bu., 
75  to  90e;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  75c;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  squash,  lb.,  5c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$15 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  di*essed,  lb.,  11  to  13c ; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  15  to  19c ;  lamb, 
dressed,  lb.,  30c ;  mutton,  15  to  27c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Cabbage,  doz.  heads,  35  to 
50c;  100  heads,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  red,  crate, 
50  to  75c ;  carrots,  bskt,  40  to  50c ;  bu., 
70  to  80c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  75c  to  $1.25 ; 
celery  knobs,  doz.,  40  to  60c ;  endive,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  30c ;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  curly,  doz.  hds,  30  to  50c ;  onions, 
yellow,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  parsnips,  bskt, 
50  to  60c ;  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ; 
turnips,  bskt,  35  to  40c ;  bu.,  60  to  75c ; 
vegetable  oysters,  bchs,  40  to  50c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.75 ; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65;  McIntosh, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  bskt,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50 ;  Rome 
Beauty,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  Russets,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50  ;  Snow,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  Wagner, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Springers,  lb.,  30c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  32  to  34c ;  light,  lb.,  30 
to  31c;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb., 
30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
32  to  35c ;  doz.,  small  lots,  35  to  38c ;  but¬ 
ter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  45c ;  un¬ 
salted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c ;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat,  5-lb. 
pail,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.30. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 


March  24,  192s  ^ 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  and  eggs  are  a  little  higher  than 
a  week  ago,  while  live  poultry  prices  are 
called  weak. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  prints,  53  to  54c ;  tubs, 
50  to  52c ;  dairy,  45  to  49c ;  storage,  43 
to  48c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new  daisies, 
flats,  27  to  28c ;  leghorn,  2S  to  29c ;  lim- 
berger,  30  to  31c ;  brick,  32  to  33c ;  block 
Swiss,  32  to  35c.  Eggs,  steady ;  Grade  A, 
32  to  33c ;  grade  B,  30  to  31c ;  grade  C, 
28  to  29c ;  unclassified,  27  to  2Sc. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  24 
to  31c ;  old  roosters,  21  to  23c ;  chickens, 
32  to  38c;  capons,  40  to  47c;  ducks,  22 
to  28c;  geese,  25  to  27c;  turkeys,  40  to 
45c.  Live  poultry,  weak ;  fowls,  22  to 
28c;  springers,  25  to  29c;  old  roosters, 
18  to  20c ;  capons,  32  to  35c ;  ducks,  27 
to  30c;  geese,  20  to  23c;  turkeys,  35 
to  48c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  higher ; 
Ilubbardson,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65;  Weal¬ 
thy,  $2  to  $2.75;  King,  $2.25  to  $2.75; 
Baldwin,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  Jonathan,  $2.50 
to  $3;  McIntosh,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  Green¬ 
ing,  $2.75  to  $3.50 ;  Rome  Beauty,  west¬ 
ern,  box,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ;  Winesap,  $3.25 
to  $3.50 ;  Spitzenberg,  $3.25  to  $4.45 ; 
Delicious,  $4  to  $5.  Potatoes,  steady ; 
home-grown,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.65;  150-ib. 
bags,  $3.25  to  $3.75 ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $12 
to  $13;  sweets,  Md.,  hamper,  $1.30  to 
$1.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.,  Em¬ 
peror,  lug,  $2.25  to  $3 ;  oranges,  Fla., 
box,  $4.50  to  $6.25 ;  Cal.,  $5.25  to  $6.50 ; 
strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  40  to  55c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ; 
pea.  medium,  cwt.,  $8.25  to  $8.50;  red 
kidney,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  marrow,  $9.50  to 
$10;  white  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11. 
Onions,  firm ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  100  lb.  sack,  $4  to  $4.50;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  Fla.,  hamper,  $6 
to  $7 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  30  to  25c;  cabbage,  bu.,  25 
to  60c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.15;  cauli¬ 
flower,  Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25;  celery, 
doz.,  65  to  80c ;  cucumbers,  box,  $3  to 
$4.25;  eggplant,  Fla..  Or.,  $3.25  to  $4.25; 
endive,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.75 ;  horse¬ 
radish,  bbl.,  $21  to  $24;  lettuce,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  60  to  75c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
$1  to  $1.75 ;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs.,  50 
to  75c ;  parsley,  doz.,  60  to  75c ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  peas,  Mex.,  crate,  $5 
to  $5.50;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $4  to 
$4.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.25 ;  tomatoes,  10- 
1b.  bskt.,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  turnips,  bu.,  65c 
to  $1.25 ;  watercress,  doz.,  40  to  60c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  white  c-omb,  lb.,  21  to 
23c ;  dark,  12  to  l4c.  Maple  syrup,  firm  ; 
fancy,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.35  ;  common,  $1.50 
to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  dull;  Timothy,  loose,  ton, 
$15  to  $18 ;  closer  mixed,  $12  to  $14 ; 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12 ;  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  $38;  standard  middlings,  $39;  red- 
dog,  $40.50;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent  protein,  $46 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$52;  gluten,  $45.60;  oatfeed,  $18. 

C.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

March  15,  1928. 

March  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per 
100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.78%,  plus  differ¬ 
entials  ;  Class  2B,  $2.03%  ;  Class  3, 
$2.25. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6%c-  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat 
is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  class  3  the  differential  is  4c. 


Sheffield  Producers : 
Class  2,  $1.90 ;  Class  3, 

Class  1, 
$1.90. 

$2.80; 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  . 
Extra,  92  score  . 

$0.51%  @$0.51% 
.50% 

First,  88  to  91  score  . 

.46  @ 

.50% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  43% @ 

.45 

Lower  grades . 

Storage,  extra  . 

•41  @ 

.42% 

•47% 

Firsts  . 

.45  @ 

.47 

Seconds  . 

.43  @ 

.44% 

Ladles  . 

.35%  @ 

•39% 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .31  %<B 

•33% 

Centralized  . 

.43  @ 

.50 

Renovated  . 

.41  %@ 

.42 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.53  @ 

.53% 

Extra  . 

.52  @ 

.52% 

Firsts  . 

.46  @ 

.51 

Seconds  . 

.44  @ 

•45% 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held,  fancy. $0.29  @$0.29% 

Flats,  fresh  . 22% @  .23% 

Wisconsin,  held . 29  @  .29% 

Daisies,  fresh  . 24%  @  .25 


EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white... 

Average  extras  . 

Extra  firsts  . 

Firsts  . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  .  . 
Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

Gathered,  best . 

Common  to  good . 


$0.34 

@$0.35 

.32 

@ 

.33 

•32% 

.29 

@ 

.29% 

.32 

@ 

.37 

.33 

@ 

.34 

.30 

@ 

.31 

.27 

@ 

.29 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . 

Chipkpns  . 

. $0.23  @$0.27 

_  304})  33 

Roosters  . 

.16 

Ducks  . 

. 26  @ 

.29 

Geese . 

. 16@ 

.20 

Tame  rabbits . 

. 22  @ 

.25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Capons,  nearby,  9  lbs, 

8  lbs . 

7  lbs . 

Mixed  weights  . . . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Turkeys,  young  . 

Old  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb.  . . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 


•pv.o'*  ^.>0.4(3 

•22  @  .30 
•35  @  .55 
•20  @  .25 
•22  @  .30 
•44  @  .48 
•42  @  .40 

•40  @  .44 
•30  @  .40 
•16@  .20 
.20  @  .20 
•43  @  .40 
•32  @  .38 
•45@  .55 
2.50 @  3.00 
1.50@  2.00 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . $13.00@13.60 

®ulls  .  7.75@  9.00 

Cows  . 4.25@  6.50 

Calves,  best  . 16.00@17.00 

£heeP  .  6.00  @  8.00 

Lambs  . 13.25 @15.00 

Hogs,  140  to  150  lbs . 6.50  @  8.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.19@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 15@  jg 

Culls  . 10@  44 

Lambs,  h.h.,  head  .  6.00  @12  00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 18.00 @23.50 

Bulls  . 12.75@13.25 

Cows  . 15.00@1S.00 

POTATOES 


Long  Island,  150  lbs . $2.50@$5.00 

Maine,  150  lbs . 4.00@  4.50 

Bulk,  ISO  lbs . 4.85@  5.35 

Bermuda,  bbl .  5.00@13.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 75@  2.75 


VEGETABLES 


Anise,  bu . 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  doz . 

Beets,  Texas,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bulk,  ton  . 

New,  bu . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 

Celery  knobs,  bu . 

Crosnes,  imported,  lb . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Okra,  bu . 

Onions,  wn,  yellow,  100  lbs. 

Parsley,  bu . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs  . 

Romaine,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  .... 
Turnips,  Rutabagas,  bbl.  .  . . 

White,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 


$1.25@$1.50 
4.00@12.00 
1.50@  2.00 
16.00@20.00 
1.00@  2.00 
1.00  @  1.25 
1.50@  2.50 
1.0044  1.50 
2.00  @  2.25 
.30  @  .35 

1.004/)  7.00 
1.00@  2.25 
2.25@  2.50 
3.50  @  4.00 
2.00 @  6.50 
2.00@  3.75 
2.00  @  6.00 
3.40 @  4.25 
1.00@  2.00 
2.00 @  3.00 
4.00@  6.00 
2.00@  3.75 
2.00  @  6.00 
1.00  @  3.00 
•75@  1.25 
1.504/1  7.00 
1.50 @  7.50 
2.104/)  2.35 
•50@  1.00 
3.00 @  4.00 


DRIED  BEANS 


(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . . 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney  . 

White  kidney . 


$9.25  @$9.50 
7.50 @  8.75 
9.25  @  9.50 
10.25@10.50 


FRUITS 


Apples,  bu . $1.00 @$4.00 

Bbl .  4.00@12.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box _ 10.00@16.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 254/)  .40 

Kumquats,  qt . 154/1  .IS 

Oranges,  Fla.,  box  .  3.65@  9.10 

Cal .  3.60  @  6.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $21.00@22.00 

No.  2 . 18.00 @20.00 

No.  3  . 14.004/117.00 

Clover  mixed  . 16.00@20.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@24.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . 

No.  1  dark  Spring  . 
Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . . . . 
Oats,  No.  2  white  .  . . 

Rye . 

Barley  . 


.$1.73% 

.  1.53% 
.  1.15% 
.  .69% 

•  1.31% 
.  1.95 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . ,.$0.58@  .59 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 354?  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 554/1  .60 

Gathered  . 40@  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40 @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 504/1  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 444/)  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 354/1  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04@  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 204/1  .35 

Apples,  table,  doz . 3044!  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 064/)  .10 

Celery,  root . 104/1  .15 

Cauliflower,  head . 204?  .35 

String  beans,  lb . 30@  .50 

Lima  beans,  lb . 30@  .40 

Peas,  lb . 304/1  .45 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 

Onions,  lb . 04 @  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03 @  .04 


uiiunnumiimumimmmmmmmimimr; 
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Upc 

Derive  ry 

Lasticalf — the  lat¬ 
est  and  best  idea 
_  for  breeches.  Just 

elide  into  them.  That's  all.  In 
bottom  (at  back)  is  inserted 
elastic  webbing.  Does  away 
with  nuisance  of  lacers.  Fit 
perfectly  and  comfortably.  Tell 
your  dealer  you  want  breeches 
called  Lasticalf.  Best  for  your 
work.  'Write  for  details. 


The  Drybak  Cor¬ 
poration,  makers  of 
the  famous  DRY¬ 
BAK  Hunting  Coats, 
offer  an  unusually 
good  and  practical 
coat  for  work  and 
outdoor  chores. 

No.  D  220 

Heavy  white  back 
denim  with  body  and 
sleeves  full  lined 
with  warm  blanket. 
Wide  collar  and  band  of 
blue  corduroy.  Four  poc¬ 
kets,  one  with  flap  and 
one  combination  watch 
and  pencil  pocket.  Rag¬ 
lan  sleeves  with  adjust¬ 
able  cuffs.  A  desirable, 
good  appearing  coat 
built  for  outdoors,  no 
matter  what  the  job  may 
be.  While  introducing  we 
will  sell  direct  if  your  deal¬ 
er  cannot  supply  you.  Spe¬ 
cify  No.  D  220  DRYBAK 
made,  stating  size,  and  give 
name  of  dealer. 

PAY 


Upon 


Coats 

made  bu 

Drybak 


Try  a 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN 


if  you  want  satisfaction 


Highly  recommended  for  its  efficiency.  Will 
dust  trees  20  ft.  high,  one  or  two  rows  and 
also  underneath  the  foliage.  It  puts  the  dust 
where  the  insects  are.  Just  the  thing  for 
Bean  Beetles.  Fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
need  the  Peerless  to  insure  success.  Write 
for  circular  and  tell  where  you  saw  this  adv. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  CO. 

1600  East  24th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Countrywide  Situation 

(Continued  from  Page  485) 
corresponding  weeks  last  year. 

Position  of  dressed  poultry  is  also 
favorable  because  of  stocks  in  storage 
lighter  than  last  season  and  fresh  re¬ 
ceipts  not  larger  than  in  March,  1927. 
The  rise  in  grain  seems  to  have  re¬ 
sulted  partly  from  injury  to  the  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  crop  and  partly  from  pros¬ 
pect  of  continued  active  demand  for 
American  grain  in  Europe,  even  though 
holdings  of  wheat  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  apparently  seventy 
million  bushels  more  than  they  were  a 
yeaj  ago.  Europe  is  a  little  short  of 
grain  for  feeding,  too,  and  has  been 
buying  considerable  corn  and  barley, 
taking  part  of  these  grains  from  this 
country. 

TRUCK  CROrS  RECOVERING 

Reports  from  southern  trucking  dis¬ 
tricts  show  that  on  the  average  crops 
have  been  doing  fairly  well,  having  re¬ 
covered  somewhat  from  the  two  or 
three  severe  frosts.  Tomatoes  are  a 
light  crop  as  yet  in  the  South  and  the 
imports  from  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies  are  not  likely  to  make  up  the 
difference,  considerable  damage  having 
occurred  to  the  Mexican  crop.  Lettuce 
condition  is  about  as  usual.  Beets 
and  carrots  are  poor  in  the  South  and 
most  tender  vegetables  in  Florida  aver¬ 
age  poor  because  of  much  D-ost  dam¬ 
age  and  some  trouble  with  d  t  weather. 
The  strawberry  crop  as  fai  as  can  be 
judged  now  promises  well 

Early  potatoes  are  likely  to  appear 
in  the  markets  in  the  usual  quantity, 
the  acreage  in  ten  Southern  States 
showing  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  over 
last  season.  According  to  present  in¬ 
dications  the  crop  in  Central  Florida 
was  set  back  by  cold  weather  and  will 
not  be  very  early,  which  means  a  little 
longer  season  free  of  much  competition 
for  northern  potatoes.  g.  b.  f. 


Propagating  Lilac 

How  can  I  propagate  a  Persian  lilac 
from  a  particularly  fine  specimen  plant 
that  has  been  firmly  established  on  my 
neighbor's  lawn  for  a  great  many 
years?  At  what  time  of  year  should 
cuttings  be  made,  and  just  how  should 
they  be  handled  to  secure  the  best  re¬ 
sults?  Would  it  be  better  to  secure  new 
plants  from  this  parent  shrub  by  layer¬ 
ing?  If  so,  give  directions.  E.  p.  m. 


F arms  in 


MUCK,  or  PEAT 


Got  work  in  muck  or  peat  to 
lick?  t  t  Get  a  ^Caterpillar”  with 
long,  wide  tracks  for  continuous, 
steady  pull  t  t  riding  the  surface 
firm  of  footing  ft  a  tractor 
built  for  soft  soils  or  wet  ones. 


Ploiving  and  Pulverizing 

Quick  work  is  made  of  plowing  in 
wet  soil  with  the  sure-grip  tracks  of 
the  “Caterpillar”  cutting  its  width 
ia  plows,  with  rotary  harrow  to 
break  the  clods. 


t. 


Disking  and  Dragging 

“Caterpillars”  ride  lightly  over  the 
loose  soil  in  early  spring  to  prepare 
a  good  seed  bed  with  wide  tracks 
that  do  not  pack  — pulling  10  ft. 
of  disks  and  harrows  at  lively  pace. 


There’s  no  penalty  of  power 
from  sinking  into  soft  soil  with 
the  ^Caterpillar”  that  pulls  full 
loads  with  exceptional  fuel 


BOLENS 

ISQSE&fl 


)oes  Garden  Plowing,' 

'  Harrowing,  Seeding,  Cul¬ 
tivating,  Spraying  and 
Lawn  Mowing — at  such 

big  saving  of  time  and  energy.  At- 
tachment*  instaritly  interchangeable. 

New  improved  Tool*.  Arched  Axle.  Tool 
Control,  Power.  Turn,  Snappy  Powerful  Mo¬ 
tor,  Pulley  for  Belt  Work — and  many  other 
feature*.  Ha*  *olved  the  labor  problem  of 
thousand*  of  gardeners,  florist*,  poultrymen* 
nurserymen  and  suburban  former*.  .  Time 
Payment  Plan.  Write  Today  for  64 


booklet. 


GILSON  MFG  CO. 
723  Park  Street 
PORT  WASHINGTON.  WLSC 
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Sow  Your  Grass  Seed  Evenly 

Thompoon’s’Wheelbarrow  Gras*  Seeders  enable  you 
to  so  vr  your  grass  seed  evenly.  No  bunching.  Saves  Seed. 
Improves  catch.  Wind  does  not  bother.  Easily  sows  10 
acresadny.  0ver300,000  in  use.  Easy  to  operate.  Quickly- 
set  to  sow  different  amounts  and  different  kinds  of  seeds. 
Rays  for  itself  in  a  single  day.  Eree  illustrated  circular 
also  shows  spreaders  for  fertilizer  or  calcium  chloride. 


0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS.  Box  11,  Ypsilantl,  Mich. 
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The  Farmer  | 
His  Own  Builder  | 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  5 

A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 
carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

For  tale  by  ^ 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  »■ 
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Cuttings  of  the  lilac  may  be  made  in 
early  Summer  of  green  wood  under 
glass,  or  ripe  wood  late  in  tlie  season, 
bandied  just  like  currant  cuttings.  Lay¬ 
ering  is  a  very  good  method  of  propa¬ 
gation  as  layers  are  sure  to  root  and 
you  get  a  nice  plant  quite  quickly.  Do 
this  in  Spring,  bending  down  a  spray  of 
the  parent  plant  and  pegging  it  to  the 
ground.  A  little  “heel”  should  be  cut 
in  the  bark  on  the  under  side  where  it 
is  pegged  down,  and  this  point  should 
then  be  covered  with  earth.  Next 
Spring  there  should  he  a  good  bunch  of 
roots,  when  the  tip  of  the  branch  with 
roots  attached  should  be  cut  off  and 
set  as  a  separate  individual.  Layering 
simply  amounts  to  making  a  cutting 
that  is  attached  to  the  parent  while  it 
roots,  and  it  is  a  particularly  simple 
and  sure  method  of  propagating  a  great 
many  shrubs. 


Vine  for  House  Walls 

What  is  the  best  vine  to  cover  the 
walls  of  a  house?  j.  l. 

The  best  vine  to  plant  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  covering  a  house  is  Boston  ivy, 
or  Ampelopsis.  This  clings  to  the  wall, 
and  we  judge  from  your  letter  that  you 
want  something  that  will  cling  without 
a  trellis.  This  grows  quite  rapidly,  aud 
although  the  leaves  fall  in  the  Winter, 
this  is  rather  an  advantage,  as  it  pre¬ 
vents  dampness  attacking  the  wall.  The 
leaves  turn  a  beautiful  red  in  the  Fall. 
We  do  not  recommend  anything  of  this 
kind,  however,  to  cling  to  the  walls  of 
a  wooden  house,  and  if  your  house  is 
wood  we  do  not  advise  covering  it  with 
a  clinging  vine.  The  dampness  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  foliage  will  certainly  rot 
the  wood.  Clinging  vines  are  only  suit¬ 
able  for  houses  built  of  brick,  stone  or 
cement.  The  Boston  ivy  should  be 
planted  in  Spring  or  Fall,  and  when  it 
once  starts  to  cling  it  requires  no  fur¬ 
ther  attention. 


economy  and  speed. 

BIGGER 

than  the  weather 

ARMORED 

against  time 


19  NEW  FOLDERS — covering  every  branch  of  better,  quicker, 
cheaper  farming  with  “Caterpillars”  in  corn,  row  crops,  grains, 
truck,  vineyards,  orchards,  rice,  sugar  beets,  cane,  hay,  dairy¬ 
ing,  cotton,  etc.,  etc.  »  »  »  ASK  FOR  ONE  YOU  WANT. 


There  is  ct  “Caterpillar”  Dealer  near  yoiu 


New  York 

BASHFORD  McCORD  CORP. 

1346  University  Ave.,  Rochester 

ENGELS  TRACTOR  CO.,  Inc- 
336  No.  Genessee  St.,  Utica 

C.  F.  SEABROOK  CO- 
Room  476,  50  Church  St. 

New  York  City 

SLADE  BROTHERS 
35  Bath  St.,  Ballston  Spa,,  Saratoga  Co. 


New  Jersey 

C.  F.  SEABROOK  CO 
Bridgeton 

Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut 

EASTERN  TRACTORS  CO.,  Inc 
I  Hayward  St.,  Kendall  Square 
Cambridge 

M.  B.  TYLER  COMPANY 
344  Columbus  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mas: 


Ag.  5S8 
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Notes  From  Eastern  Shore  Maryland 


This  Eastern  Shore  has  been  called 
the  “Garden  of  Eden.”  Not  so ;  it  is 
no  paradise,  but  it  has  many  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  trucker,  the  grower  of 
small  fruits  and  vine  crops,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  canning  crops,  such  as  tomatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  peas,  sugar  corn  and 
other  vegetables. 

This  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  has 
nine  counties,  three  bordering  on  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  and  six  on  Chesapeake 
Bay.  The  land  is  level,  free  from 
stone,  mostly  a  light  sandy  soil,  easily 
worked  and  responds  very  quickly  to 
good  treatment.  There  are  some  heavy 
lands  where  wheat,  tomatoes,  straw¬ 
berries,  etc.,  are  grown,  but  the  greater 
portion  is  devoted  to  truck  crops,  such 
as  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  canta¬ 
loupes,  cucumbers  and  watermelons. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  grown  very  ex¬ 
tensively,  prices  ranging  from  50c  to 
$2.50  per  bushel. 

Tomatoes  are  the  next  crop  in  im¬ 
portance  and  acreage,  prices  for  the 
last  few  years  usually  starting  at  25c 
for  a  %-basket.  They  are  all  used  by 
the  canners,  who  will  not  contract  for 
any  price.  They  commenced  to  buy  at 
25c  per  %-basket.  The  immense  im¬ 
ports  of  canned  tomatoes  from  Italy 
have  about  ruim  1  both  the  grower  and 
canner;  we  growers  cannot  make  any 
profit  at  16  to  20c  per  %-basket. 

Next  comes  the  great  crop  of  canta¬ 
loupes.  At  times  it  is  a  profitable  crop, 
especially  for  the  one  who  can  market 
his  melons  early.  More  than  often  at 
the  height  of  the  season  they  are  very 
low,  not  bringing  the  grower  any  profit. 
These  conditions  could  be  remedied  by 
first  class  fruit,  well  sorted  and  packed, 
and  a  suitable  distribution,  not  to  send 
all  to  one  or  two  cities. 

Strawberries  are  very  extensively 
grown  here  for  both  fruit  and  plants, 
and  the  farmers  have  had  profitable 
returns  the  last  few  years.  Beans,  as¬ 
paragus,  watermelons,  sugar  corn  and 
other  truck  are  grown  in  certain  sec¬ 
tions.  This  trucking  is  the  biggest  of 
gambles,  not  like  the  staple  crops  that 
can  be  kept.  They  must,  many  of 
them,  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ready 
and  shipped  at  once ;  a  delay  of  one  or 
two  days  will  be  disastrous.  No  cal¬ 
culations  can  be  made,  depending  on 
earliness,  quality  and  supply.  The 
farmer  is  greatly  to  blame  for  such 
conditions.  It  seems  impossible  to  get 
any  worthwhile  co-operation.  We  have 
tried  it  here  with  several  crops,  but  it 
has  not  as  yet  met  with  any  great  suc¬ 
cess.  I  still  hope  some  plan  will  come 
whereby  we  can  get  a  fair  profit. 

The  climate  here  is  mild.  I  did  not 
see  a  snowflake  until  January  28-29. 
Usually  one  can  work  out  with  com¬ 
fort  and  not  many  days  the  sun  does 
not  shine.  Prof.  Massey  used  to  write 
about  our  splendid  climate  and  much 
bright  sunshine,  and  wondered  why  the 
greenhouse  people  around  the  Great 
Lakes  and  northern  cities  did  not  lo¬ 
cate  here.  Our  proximity  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  containing  nine  or  ten  million 
people,  gives  us  fine  marketing  facili¬ 
ties.  With 'the  many  auto  trucks  and 
refrigerator  railroad  cars,  we  can  get 
our  products  to  the  consumer  in  from 
five  to  nine  hours. 

Now  as  to  the  financial  condition  of 
the  farmers.  They  all  have  their  cars, 
they  dress  well,  and  things  look  pros¬ 
perous.  But  are  they?  This  is  a  great 
credit  country;  one  does  not  have  to 
have  money  to  buy ;  can  have  anything 
charged,  or  buy  a  car,  radio,  piano  or 
anything  on  installment  plan.  Never¬ 
theless  this  is  a  great  farming  coun¬ 
try,  a  great  many  advantages  over  the 
northern  and  western  farmer.  Any¬ 
thing  can  be  grown  here.  I  was  a  to¬ 
bacco  planter  in  Virginia  for  45  years, 
and  when  I  moved  here  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  I  did  not  think  this  land  or 
climate  would  suit  tobacco,  but  I  tried 
it  and  grow  just  enough  for  my  own 
use  every  year,  and  my  little  crop  (200 
plants)  last  year  was  as  handsome  as 
any  I  ever  grew  in  Virginia.  Maryland 
tobacco  has  trebled,  quadrupled,  in 
price  in  the  last  three  years.  It  used 
to  sell  from  6  to  8c  per  lb.  Now  it 
brings  from  8  to  58c  per  lb.  It  has 
been  found  it  makes  the  finest  kind  of 
cigarette.  If  I  were  a  young  man  I 
would  surely  go  to  making  tobacco, 
for  I  do  know  how,  and  leave  the 
trucking  crops  to  the  natives.  Compar¬ 
ing  with  other  countries,  the  lands 
here  are  not  high,  ranging  from  $50  to 
$250  per  acre,  depending  upon  location 
and  improvements.  You  never  see  an 
abandoned  farm  like  you  do  in  the 
North  and  West.  There  is  always 
someone  to  buy  or  rent.  Take  it  al¬ 
together  I  think  this  Eastern  Shore 


has  many  more  advantages  for  the 
small  farmer  than  most  any  part  of 
the  United  States. 

I  have  not  mentioned*  one  of  our 
greatest  industries,  sea  food ;  the  large 
oyster  and  crab  canning,  and  the  great 
marketing  of  all  kinds  of  fish,  and  the 
trapping  of  the  muskrat  on  the  marsh¬ 
es,  which  is  very  profitable,  the  pelts 
bringing  from  $1  to  $2.50  a  hide,  and 
in  season,  the  millions  of  wild  ducks 
and  geese  afford  great  sport.  I  cannot 
imagine  a  more  enjoyable  life  than  a 
water  front  farm,  having  your  own 
oyster  bed,  splendid  fishing  and  duck¬ 
ing  and  a  plunge  in  the  surf. 

Some  time  I  will  write  on  farming 
as  a  business.  Is  it  a  business?  How 
many  farmers  know  what  it  really 
costs  to  grow  and  market  a  crop  per 
acre?  How  many  know  what  they 
make  or  lose?  I  do  want  to  see  more 
success  in  farming  and  the  time  come 
when  the  young  man  and  girl  will 
want  to  stay  in  the  country  and  not 
have  them  going  to  the  cities  to  make 
a  living.  agricola. 


Farm  vs.  City  Life 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  on 
page  120  signed  by  “Female  of  the 
Species,”  also  “A  City  Subscriber’s 
Comment”  on  page  260.  Perhaps  a 
little  experience  that  I  had  last  Sum¬ 
mer  might  be  of  interest  to  your  read¬ 
ers. 

One  day  while  delivering  some  vege¬ 


tables  sold  on  the  market  in  Toledo, 
I  met  a  man  who  as  a  youth  had  left 
the  farm,  gone  to  the  city  and  became 
an  iron  molder.  He  with  his  wife  was 
living  in  a  furnished  light-housekeeping 
room  on  the  second  floor.  Their  only 
earthly  possession,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  an  automobile,  and  at  the  time  that 
I  met  him  he  had  been  enjoying  one  of 
those  “lay  offs,”  that  most  every  city 
laborer  gets  now  and  then.  He  went 
at  me  in  the  following  manner :  “You 
can’t  make  anything  at  that  business. 
The  last  crop  that  I  planted  was  two 
acres  of  potatoes.  Then  I  told  mother 
that  that  was  the  last  thing  I  was 
ever  going  to  put  in  the  ground.  Mother 
didn’t  want  me  to  leave,  but  when  we 
had  our  crops  gathered  in  the  Fall,  we 
sold  off  our  equipment,  and  I  went  to 
the  city.  At  first  I  had  a  rather  hard 
time  of  it,  but  after  a  while  I  got  on 
the  ropes,  and  since  that  I  have  got 
along  pretty  well.” 

I  answered  him  as  follows :  “But 
few  people  realize  the  value  of  the 
things  they  get  from  the  farm.  Big 
city  wages  sound  attractive,  but  when 
you  go  into  the  city  you  can’t  rent  a 
house  for  less  than  $40  per  month  and 
poultry  products  that  are  used  on  the 
farm  all  have  to  be  paid  for  in  hard- 
earned  cash  in  the  city.  Just  the  other 
day  I  talked  with  a  man  who  told  me 
that  he  had  tried  working  in  the  city 
but  couldn’t  get  ahead  any.  He  didn’t 
know  nr1  eh  about  gardening,  but  he 
went  oui  m  a  little  piece  of  land  and 
went  at  t  and  worked  and  learned. 
Now  he  i  j  saving  a  little  money.” 

There  are  those  who  have  ability  to 
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succeed  at  some  line  of  work  in  the 
city,  but  who  would  make  a  failure  of 
farming.  Let  them  go  to  the  city.  The 
more  consumers  and  fewer  producers 
we  have,  the  better  our  markets  will  be. 
But  those  who  can  make  a  success  of 
the  farm  would  better  consider  the 
matter  well,  before  they  give  up  the 
joys  of  country  life  for  the  hustle  of 
thp  city.  I  meet  men  on  the  market 
who  wish  they  were  back  on  a  little 
farm.  j.  w.  g. 

Ohio. 


That  Missouri  Forestry 
Problem 

In  regard  to  C.  It.,  Cole  Co.,  Mo.,  page 
340,  and  his  forestry  problem,  I  would 
fit  the  land  in  good  condition  as  to  both 
fertilization  and  preparation  and  seed  to 
Alfalfa,  and  if  you  cannot  do  better,  give 
it  to  one  to  cut  and  cure  on  halves,  as 
Alfalfa  hay  always  brings  a  fair  price, 
and  such  a  large  quantity  can  bo  grown 
per  acre.  I  cut  mine  five  times  every 
season,  or  once  every  four  or  five  weeks 
from  May  1  to  October  1,  securing  from 
2,000  to  3,000  lbs.  of  good  cured  hay  per 
acre  (at  each  cutting).  If  you  know 
your  land  will  produce  good  Alfalfa,  I 
think  this  would  be  the  best  plan.  If 
your  land  is  of  a  too  light  or  sandy 
nature  Alfalfa  will  not  thrive  well,  as  this 
hay  crop  requires  a  medium  stiff  soil, 
fertile  and  well-drained  for  best  results. 

Virginia.  W.  H.  harrison. 


Pinks  :  “I  see  that  young  Thomas 
and  Miss  Blunt  have  made  a  match  of 
it.  He’s  got  no  head  at  all,  but  she’s  a 
clever  girl.”  Bink :  “Well,  you  can’t 
expect  a  match  to  have  two  heads  to 
it!” — Weekly  Scotsman. 


Good  Tillage  Means 
BIGGER  Crops 

THE  homely  truth  you  have  just  read  is  old  as  the  hills  yet  it  is  a 
fundamental  of  all  agriculture,  and  therein  lies  its  wisdom.  Good  Tillage 
is  essentially  a  matter  of  using  the  best  implements  you  can  get.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  farm  operations  and  you  can’t  afford  to  gamble  with  in¬ 
ferior,  out-of-date  equipment.  The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  in  your  town  has 
a  full  line  of  modem,  thrifty  tillage  tools  for  you  to  see  and  try. 

The  McCormick-Deering  ROTARY  HOE 

The  McCormick-Deering  Rotary  Hoe  does  a  perfect  job  cul¬ 
tivating  young  crops  and  breaking  crusts.  You  can  use  it 
when  the  delicate  plants  are  struggling  through,  and  also  after 
they  are  well  up.  It  is  the  only  tool  that  will  cultivate  right 
in  around  the  young  plants;  the  only  tool  to  cultivate  solid 
plantings  of  soybeans — without  harm  to  the  plants.  It  cannot 
be  beat  for  winter  wheat  cultivation  in  the  spring.  Growers 
of  mint,  beets,  potatoes,  cotton,  tobacco,  garden  truck,  etc., 
find  this  a  most  effective  mulcher,  cultivator,  and  weed  killer. 

The  McCormick-Deering  SOIL  PULVERIZER 

The  McCormick-Deering  Soil  Pulverizer  makes  a  finely 
mulched,  deep,  mellow  seedbed,  ideal  for  conservation  of 
moisture  and  maximum  germination  of  the  seed.  No  other 
type  of  implement  will  produce  so  fine  a  condition  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  none  will  do  it  so  economically.  In 
small  corn,  wheat,  oats,  cotton,  potatoes,  sugar-cane,  etc., 
it  pulverizes  crusts  and  lumps  with  no  damage  to  the 
plants.  It  keeps  down  weeds,  conserves  moisture,  keeping 
little  plants  firmly  set  in  finely  mulched  soil. 

The  McCormick-Deering  FIELD  CULTIVATOR 

McCormick-Deering  Field  Cultivators  can  be  supplied  in 
sizes  ranging  from  6  to  12  feet  for  tractors  or  horses. 
Equipped  with  tough  teeth  or  shovels  and  capable  of 
speedy  cultivation  of  summer-fallow.  Ideal  for  pulling  up, 
without  breaking  roots,  all  forms  of  parasitic  grass,  weeds, 
etc.  A  popular  implement  with  growers  of  alfalfa. 

Complete  information  an  any  of  these  tools 
< will  he  mailed  on  request . 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


McCormick-Deering 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Robert  H.  Smith 


Cleansing  Cistern  Water 

We  have,  two  large  cisterns  that  we 
use  to  supply  soft  water  to  the  bath¬ 
rooms  by  means  of  a  large  pressure 
system.  The  water  in  the  hot  water 
faucets  is  very  dirty  at  times,  the 
water  being  circulated  past  the  hot 
water  faucets  back  to  the  range  boiler. 
The  pipes  are  all  brass.  There  is  a 
large  sand  filter  in  each  cistern.  The 
water  comes  from  the  roof  of  the  house 
that  has  chimney  outlets  for  three  fur¬ 
naces  and  one  cook  stove.  What  would 
you  recommend  that  we  do  to  obtain 
cleaner  water?  Perhaps  our  filter  is 
not  functioning  as  it  should,  or  is  of 
wrong  construction.  Would  you  sug¬ 
gest  a  filter  that  you  think  might  do 
the  work  ?  h.  e.  f. 

It  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
flush  out  these  cisterns  and  piping. 
The  sand  from  the  filters  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  or  replaced  with 
fresh  clean  sand.  After  getting  the 
cistern  thoroughly  clean  further  con¬ 
tamination  can  be  lessened  by  letting 
the  roof  water  escape  for  a  few 
minutes  after  rain,  which  will  flush 
off  the  roof  and  leave  clean  water  to 
enter  the  cistern. 

While  the  construction  of  the  filter 
is  not  described  a  sand  filter  should 
take  out  the  sediment.  This  seems  to 
bb  the  difficulty,  as  no  mention  is  made 
of  foul  odor  or  other  trouble.  A  sand 
filter  will  need  careful  attention  and 
should  be  kept  clean. 

Arranging  the  overflow  pipe  so  that 
it  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  cistern 
will  tend  to  carry  out  sediment  when 
the  cistern  is  overflowed  by  heavy 
rains. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  1,448,  “Farmstead 
Water  Supply,”  contains  information 
relative  to  cisterns  and  filters.  It  can 
be  obtained  upon  request  of  your  Con¬ 
gressman  and  should  be  of  help  to  you. 

r.  h.  s. 


Construction  of  Chimney 

Is  there  a  right  and  wrong  way  of 
building  a  chimney?  Must  a  chimney 
built  from  the  roof  up  be  a  certain 
height,  in  order  to  reach  the  right  cur¬ 
rent  of  air,  before  it  will  have  a  good 
draught?  When  building  a  chimney  do 
masons  lay  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  so  when  the  chimney  is  the  right 
height  and  has  reached  the  right  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  it  will  raise  the  paper  right 
out  of  the  chimney?  d.  e.  f. 

Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

The  upward  flow  of  air  in  a  chimney 
is  caused  by  the  difference  in  weight 
between  warm  and  cold  air.  As  air  is 
heated  it  expands  and. becomes  lighter 
and,  like  a  cork  in  water,  is  forced  to 
the  top.  Usually  the  higher  a  chimney 
is  the  better  the  draft.  In  ordinary 
building  practice  a  height  of  from  2% 
to  3  ft.  above  the  ridge  is  all  that  is 
required.  The  chimney  should  extend 
above  the  ridge,  otherwise  eddy  cur¬ 
rents  caused  by  the  wind  sweeping  over 
the  roof  may  create  back  draft  in  the 
chimney.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  chimney  should  extend  from  the 
cellar  up,  be  placed  on  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  and  be  lined  with  flue  tile  for 
safety. 

No  particular  air  stratum  has  to  be 
reached  by  the  chimney  top.  Unless 
surrounded  by  high  buildings,  trees  or 
other  obstructions  which  might  cause 
eddy  currents,  the  distance  above  the 
ridge  already  given  will  be  sufficient. 

I  have  never  seen  the  test  mentioned 
used,  and  unless  there  was  a  fire  at  the 
base  of  the  chimney  to  warm  the  air 
within  it  can  see  little  to  make  the 
paper  move.  Real  estate  men  some¬ 
times  place  a  piece  of  paper  in  the 
base  of  a  chimney,  light  it  with  a 
match  and  show  it  go  roaring  up  the 
chimney  as  an  evidence  of  good  draft. 
This  effect  can  be  obtained  in  almost 
any  chimney,  however.  r.  h.  s. 


Keeping  crops  up  and  bacteria  down 

Why  Dan  J.  Schaaf  “depends  on  Concrete ” 


For  more  than  half 
a  century  the  John 
Schaaf  Dairy  has 
been  supplying  the 
city  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  with  the  high¬ 
est  quality  Grade 
A  milk.  They  now 
haveabout 120 head 
of  Guernseys  and 
Ilolsteins,  all  pure¬ 
bred,  all  clean 
healthy  cows,  all 
tested  in  the  cow 
testing  association.  In  addition  the  Schaaf 
farm  produces  double  the  state  average 
yields,  last  year  making  45  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre. 

In  describing  this  profitable  farm  Mr. 
Dan.  J.  Schaaf,  manager,  says:  “We  live 
next  door  to  a  city  of  about  300,000  popu¬ 
lation  with  city  lots  all  around  us.  This 
location  with  its  high  taxes  and  high  labor 
cost  requires  the  best  in  farm  practices  and 
farm  buildings  to  make  things  pay.  We  do 
it  by  producing  quality  milk  and  retailing 
it  in  the  city. 

“This  requires  attractive  buildings  and 
surroundings,  sanitary  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  barn  and  dairy.  All  fertility  must 


way  to  do  that.  Then  we  use  concrete 
throughout  our  dairy  room,  too.  It  is  easily 
cleaned,  always  sanitary  and  attractive  to 
the  visitor,  and  with  us  has  been  the  most 
economical.” 

Structographs —  simplify 
the  building  of  the  improvements 
Mr.  Schaaf  describes 

More  than  29,000  farmers  have  already  re-1 
quested  and  are  using  the  Lehigh  Farm 
Book  of  Structographs.  It  is  unlike  any 
book  previously  published  on  the  subject  of 
concrete  farm  construction.  Briefly  it  con¬ 
tains  280  progressive  illustrations,  showing 
each  important  step  in  the  building  of  18 
different  concrete  improvements.  Enough 


"  . .  .  .  Attractive  buildings  and 
surroundings  . . .  we  depend  on 
concrete  construction  .  .  .  .  " 


the  world.  There  is  a  Lehigh  dealer  near 
you  with  already  and  adequate  supply. 
Look  for  the  blue-and- white  “Lehigh  Ce¬ 
ment”  sign. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 

Allentown,  Pa.;  Chicago,  Ill. 

Other  offices  in  principal  cities  throughout 
the  United  States. 

LEHIGH 


20  MILLS  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company,! 

Box39-C,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation,  a  copy 
of  the  Lehigh  Farm  Book  of  Structographs. 

Name _ 

Route _ 


"Our  yards  are  concrete  and 
floors  throughout  all  barns  are 
likewise  made  of  this  material.” 


"A  clean  stable  with  concrete  walls, 
and  mangers  keeps  down  our  bacterial 

be  saved  and  our  crop  yields  must  be  far 
above  average. 

“  We  depend  upon  concrete  construction 
pretty  largely  to  solve  these  problems. 

“Our  yards  are  concrete,  and  floors 
throughout  all  barns  are  likewise  made  of 
this  material.  It  saves  fertility  in  the 
manure  as  well  as  contributing  to  health 
and  cleanliness  of  the  animals.  Our  con¬ 
crete  manure  pit  saves  fertility  and  we 
thus  save  every  possible  bit  of  plant  food 
from  the  barn  to  the  field. 

“We  try  to  keep  our  bacterial  count  in 
Grade  A  milk  down  about  as  low  as  for  cer¬ 
tified  milk.  A  clean  stable  with  concrete 
walls  and  gutters  and  mangers  goes  a  long 


non-technical  description 
in  addition  to  make  each 
operation  doubly  clear. 
The  book  is  sent  free  to 
any  farmer  planning  con¬ 
crete  construction. 


For  permanent  concrete 
construction  you  need  a 
cement  that  is  uniform,  de- 
pendable.Uniform  depend¬ 
ability  has  made  Lehigh 
Cement  the  largest  selling  single  brand  in 


FREE  ! 


UfcARNl  B OOJRT^ 

’STsuciqb«Ajvs’ 


Structographs  on  the  following 
subjects  are  included  in  this 
book:  Foundations  and  walls, 
poultry  house  floors,  dairy  barn 
floors,  hog  houses,  storage  cel¬ 
lars,  garages,  walks  and  steps, 
fence  posts,  manure  pits,  feed¬ 
ing  floors  for  hogs,  barnyards, 
septic  tanks,  well  covers  and 
linings,  water  troughs,  barn  ap¬ 
proaches,  tobacco  curing  barns, 
milkhouses  and  making  concrete. 


P.  O.. 

State. 


10% 


Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saw  s  firewood,  posts, 
■lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 

I,  _ _ styles  to  select  from.  Write 

fot  out  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Monev  Back. 

H 

: 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

i  Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


SEND  NO  MONEY— get  all 

the  coating  and  tools  you  need  with¬ 
out  paying  a  cent.  Inexpensive —  I 

durable.  Covers  a  roof  like  a  rubber 
blanket.  Try  before  you  buy.  Makes  old 
roofs  like  new.  Write  [ 
today  for  details. 
ATLAS  ASBESTOS 
COMPANY.  Dept.RNl 
North  Wales,  Pa. 


Get  our  low 
prices  on 
paints  and 
varnishes. 


Agents 

Wanted 


I  Liquid  A  / bettor 

ROOF  COATING 


Get  Qli is  Real 
Labor  Savers 


qoaled  for 
Farms. 


|  Truck  Gardena, 
Estates,  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Eto. 


REVERSE  GEAR— Hie  SHAW  DU- ALL  can  now  be 
equipped  with  a  reverse.  An  exciasive  SHAW  fea¬ 
ture.  JLiaa  two  speeds  forward.  Worlds  of  power* 


Does  Work  of  Several  Men 
Cuts  Expenses! 

Write  for  Liberal  Offer 

The  SHAW  DU- ALL  plows,  harrows. 
Seeds,  furrows,  mows— does  every  small 
farm  and  garden  power  job.  Eunsbeltma- 
cninery.  Costs  but  8  cents  on  hour  to  run. 
Light,  sturdy,  easy  to  handle.  Works  close  to 
r  rows  without  damage  to  plants.  Pays  foritself 
In  time  and  labor  Baved  in  a  season.  Can  be  used 
every  day  in  the  year.  Made  with  single  or  twin 
engines,  walking  or  riding  types.  Patented  tool 
control.  Gauge  wheel  regulates  depth  of  culti¬ 
vating.  Satisfied  owners  in  every  state. 
Ironclad  guarantee.  A  boy  can  operate  it. 

1 0-Day  Trial  Offer  ! 

Try  the  SHAW  at  our  risk.  Get  our 
1  liberal  T rial  Offer  and  low  Direct- 
'Srom-Pactory  Price  before  you  buy 

I  any  tractor.  A  postcard  brings  yoa 

FREE  CATALOG  and  full  details.  Write  today. 

THE  SHAW  MFC.  CO. 

♦703*  Front  SL,  Galesburg,  Kansas 


GARDEN 

TRACTOR 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 

with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 
High  pressure . . .  Low  up - 
fospRAyMo^  keep . . .  Slow  depreciation 

—  Every  Ospraymo  Power  Sprayer  and 
Traction  Machine  is  strong— built  to  last  and  for 
hard  usage,  easy  to  keep  in  order.  Equipped  with 
the  reliable  Ospraymo  automatic  system  of  agitation, 
throttle  valve,  a  pressure  regulator  and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  revolving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on  every  turn— prevents  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging— insures  your  work  against 
delay  in  orchard,  grove  or  field. 

There  is  an  Ospraymo  for  every  need 
High  pressure  guaranteed 

Insist  on  an  Ospraymo  when  you  buy,  and  put 

an  end  to  your 
spraying  prob- 


ms.  Send  for 


Ospraymo  Power  Sprayer 
reaches  the  topmost  boughs. 


our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a 
a/  sprayer  suited  to 

.  X  -4/, ; ;  /mi  your  needs.  Find 
%  outabout  the 
best.  Address 

Ospraymo  Traction  in  Action.  Two  bushels  of 
potatoes  grow  where  one  grew  before. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 
Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

World  leaders  for  46  years 
YER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Pactical, Proven  PowerCultivator,  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites.  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 

Poultrymen  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065 -33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


.'Btalo* 

Free 


HAUCK  “One  Man”  Weed  Burners 

The  Modern,  Sure  Way  to  Kill  Weeds 
Use  kerosene  and  burn  them  green — seeds 
and  stalks.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  half  old 
methods.  Used  by  road  commissioners,  coun¬ 
try  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers.  Does  3 
men’s  work.  Write  for  booklet  and  details. 
HAUCK  MFG  CO.,  123  10th  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  ». 


1 


.  I 

^  ♦ 

at  Our  expense— 

Let  us  send  you ,  FREE, 

enough  Arcadian  Sulphate 

to  fertilize  25  sq.  ft.  of  soil 

TRY  before  you  buy!  Let  us  send 
you  —  FREE  —  enough  Arcadian 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  to  fertilize  25 
square  feet  of  soil.  Here’s  your  chance 
to  test  Arcadian  on  your  own  crops — 
on  your  own  soil. 

You’ll  find  Arcadian  a  fast  worker. 
It  contains  2514  per  cent  ammonia 
guaranteed  (415  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in 
every  ton).  Fine  and  dry  and  easy  to 
spread.  Apply  the  sample  as  directed 
and  check  up  on  the  results. 

Helpful  bulletins — also  free 

When  you  send  for  your  sample, 
mention  what  crop  or  crops  you  raise. 
We’ll  send  you  free  bulletin  telling  you 
how  to  increase  those  crops.  These 
bulletins  are  the  work  of  noted 
authorities — they’re  brimful  of  sound 
information  for  farmers,  vegetable 
growers  and  fruit  growers. 

Results  PROVE 

the  availability  of  the  nitrogen  in 

ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


the 

Company 

Agricultural  Dept. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Medina,  O. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Shreveport,  La. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
In  Canada 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Mail  the  coupon 
—today 

Don’t  delay.  Fill  in  and 
mail  the  coupon  now.  Ar¬ 
cadian  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  has  increased 
profits  for  thousands  of 
successful  growers  —  it 
can  do  the  same  for  you. 


G-2-28 


NA 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am  especially 

interested  in . 

( U’ritc  names  of  crops  on  line  above) 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 

Name _  _ 


Address 


Peas  and  Potatoes  in  South 
Carolina 

In  answer  to  M.  H.,  on  -page  219, 
about  garden  peas  not  filling,  there  is 
one  more  reason.  I  had  a  crop  of 
about  12  acres  once.  I  planted  very 
thick,  about  four  bushels  to  the  acre. 
These  were  the  common  First  and  Best, 
otherwise  Daniel  O’Rourke,  otherwise 
Philadelphia  Extra  Early,  all  meaning 
the  same  thing.  We  had  double  rows 
about  12  to  14  in.  apart.  We  had  a 
small  blizzard  for  South  Carolina, 
about  March  15.  Temperature  went 
down  to  30  degrees.  Having  planted 
thickly,  the  wind  laid  them  flat  on  each 
other.  All  the  peas  that  the  ice  got  to 
were  full  looking,  but  nothing  in  them. 
Under  the  vines  they  were  all  right. 
We  got  a  good  average  crop,  and  made 
money  on  them.  We  got  $4  per  bushel 
to  start  off.  The  best  garden  pea  here 
is  Laxtonian  (dwarf),  16  in.  high. 
You  ean  put  a  ton  of  high  grade  stuff, 
7-5-5,  on  soil  and  it  will  only  make 
them  bear  finely,  but  the  other  peas, 
like  Laxton,  Telephone  and  others,  if 
you  put  much  fertilizer,  run  up  to  bush, 


doing  this  sort  of  thing,  spend  some  of 
your  evenings  studying  over  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  making  your  plans  for  the 
year. 

In  general  you  will  want  to  build 
up  the  vigor  of  your  trees.  If  you  can 
conveniently  cultivate  the  trees,  they 
will  be  better  for  it.  If  you  cannot 
work  the  ground,  then  try  using  2  or 
3  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  for  a  tree  10 
years  old,  and  5  or  6  lbs.  for  a  tree  20 
years  old — other  ages  accordingly. 
Make  the  applications  in  early  Spring 
just  as  growth  is  starting.  Do  not  try 
ringing  excepting  as  a  last  resort.  In 
most  cases  the  difficulties  can  be  sur¬ 
mounted  without  ringing,  and  ringing 
is  a  practice  to  leave  alone  as  long  as 
possible. 

You  cannot  afford  to  have  too  many 
varieties  of  raspberries.  If  you  plant 
one  variety  each  of  blackberry,  black 
raspberry,  red  raspberry,  and  purple- 
cane  you  will  have  quite  a  collection. 
Eldorado  is  the  standard  blackberry. 
Plum  Farmer  is  a  good  black  raspberry. 
Cuthbert,  Latham  and  Herbert  are 


Mr.  Martin  A.  Luther  send  us  this  picture  of  an  old-time  Northern  New  York  house, 
home  of  the  late  James  Thrasher  at  Oak  Point.  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.  Now 

used  as  a  Summer  home  by  his  family. 


and  don’t  bear  much.  And  you  can¬ 
not  work  the  tall  kind  because  they 
tangle  across  the  beds  after  awhile. 
It  is  very  essential  to  keep  the  ground 
open  to  let  in  the  air. 

In  answering  another  inquiry  about 
fertilizer  for  potatoes  (white  ones), 
we  farmers  here  put  about  one  ton  of 
7-5-5-  to  the  acre,  lay  out  the  ground 
about  2 y2  ft.  with  a  marker,  put  down 
the  fertilizer  and  break  out  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  a  sweep,  leave  for  a  few 
days  or  week,  then  plant  in  the 
trenches  and  break  the  dirt  or  cover 
with  a  sweep,  and  when  they  start  to 
show  out  of  ground  run  a  weeder  over 
them,  across.  The  horse  just  steps  in 
the  middle  of  each  alley,  or  trench. 
Some  farmers  last  year  that  dug  late, 
about  June  10  to  15,  got  $10  per  bbl. 
for  their  potatoes.  A  few  made  70  bbls. 
to  the  acre ;  some  on  high  land  made 
25  to  30  bbls.  One  man  on  a  piece  of 
good  land  made  100.  Weather  was  dry. 

Charleston,  S.  C.  h.  b.  g. 


Berries  for  Home  Use 

What  blackberries  and  raspberries 
would  you  suggest  to  plant  on  a  private 
estate  to  have  a  supply  as  early  and 
late  as  possible?  There  are  also  a  few 
fruit  trees  on  the  place.  The  large 
apple  trees  only  had  fruit  on  one  side 
last  year.  Would  you  advise  ringing 
them?  The  place  has  been  neglected 
and  I  want  to  know  what  to  do  to  put 
it  into  good  shape.  I  am  going  to  buy 
a  small  spray  outfit,  and  I  want  to 
know  when  to  spray  and  with  what 
materials.  g.  a.  m. 

Englewood,  N.  J. 

Our  first  suggestion  is  that  you  write 
to  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
and  ask  for  bulletins  and  circulars  on 
fruit  subjects.  Then,  if  you  enjoy 


three  good  red  raspberries  and  Co¬ 
lumbian  is  the  standard  purple-cane. 

H.  B.  T. 


Apricots  in  New  Jersey 

Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  growing  apricots  in  Monmouth 
Co.,  N.  J.?  I  wish  to  know  about  prun¬ 
ing,  fertilizing,  avoiding  borers,  also 
the  best  varieties.  G.  l.  m. 

Matawan,  N.  J. 

We  consider  the  growing  of  apricots 
a  very  uncertain  proposition  in  New 
Jersey.  Trees  planted  in  our  variety 
orchards  here  at  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  have  never  produced  any  fruit. 
The  main  reason  for  this  condition  is 
the  fact  that  the  trees  blossom  so  early 
that  conditions  for  pollination  are  very 
unfavorable,  and  in  many  instances  the 
blossoms  are  injured  by  frost.  We  have 
not  tried  out  very  many  varieties  of 
apricots,  but  I  believe  the  varieties 
Harris  and  Moorepark  would  be  as  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  any  that  could  be  secured 
from  our  commercial  nurserymen.  Apri¬ 
cot  trees  require  practically  the  same 
management  from  the  standpoint  of 
pruning,  spraying  and  fertilization  as 
peach  trees.  Arthur  j.  farley. 

New  Jersey  .Experiment  Station. 


A  Spraying'  Problem 

The  fruit-spraying  season  will  soon 
be  with  us  again.  I  have  a  tractor  that 
I  would  like  to  use  for  power  in  rigging 
up  a  spraying  outfit  and  would  like  to 
have  the  experience  of  somebody  who 
has  made  one.  The  R.  N.-Y.  seems  to 
he  able  to  answer  most  any  question 
under  the  sun.  a.  o.  c. 

Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Who  can  answer  this,  from 
experience  or  observation? 
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“I-A-C” 

BASIC  SLAG 

(Thomas  Phosphate  Powder) 

Many  farmers  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  we  are  now  importing 

Genuine  Basic  Slag 

of  the  highest  grade  produced 
in  Europe  and  Guaranteed  to 
analyze  a  minimum  of 

18%  Phosphoric  Acid 

We  have  prepared  a  little  book 
regarding  Basic  Slag  and  its  uses 
on  different  crops,  and  will  send 
you  a  copy  on  request. 

International  Agricultural  Corp. 

Manufacturers  of  Complete  Fertilizers  and 
Importers  of  all  Fertilizer  Materials 
33  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GALVANIZED, 

Roofi 
ScSidirM 


;i" 


Roofing  Direct 

mark'  Plain,  Corrugated  and  V-Crimp 
Sheets — straight  from  our  mills 
to  vou*  frei*kt  prepaid.  Also 
r  -L—  Standing  Seam  Roofing,  Cluster 

Shingles,  Culverts,  etc.  Buying  direct  means 

Quick  Service,  Reliability—* 
and  Money-Saving  Prices 

Your  satisfaction  guaranteed  by  the  GLOBE 
Brand,  famous  for  quality  for  three  generations. 
Make  your  buildings  lightning  proof,  weather 
proof,  fire  proof  and  vermin  proof.  Write 
today  for  prepaid  prices  and  sample,  (jq) 

THE  GLOBE  IRON  ROOFING  AND 
CORRUGATING  COMPANY 
Dept.  20  P.O.Box  734 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


MAKE  MONEY 

Polling  stump3  for  yourself 
and  others  with,‘HercuIes’* 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 


Quick  for  Agent'sOffer 

profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
my  new  special  agent’s  offer. 
Iso  ^otmy  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  Bow* 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

iy  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book:  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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A  Live  Letter  from  Allegany 
County,  N.  Y. 

I  am  glad  that  you  uphold  the  back 
roads  farmer,  the  country  schoolhouse, 
the  just  punishment  of  the  chicken 
thieves,  and  the  farmer’s  hunting 
rights  on  his  own  land.  The  farmer 
pays  good  taxes  and  should  at  least 
have  right  to  live  and  enjoy  his  own 
land,  no  matter  where  he  is  situated, 
and  not  be  over-run  by  those  city  rent¬ 
ers,  who  are  not  taxable  in  any  way. 
They  wish  to  hunt,  fish  and  generally 
steal  from  the  farmer  who  pays  high 
taxes  on  his  land,  raises  crops  of  grain 
that  the  game  feeds  upon,  and  raises 
crops  of  potatoes  and  apples  which 
these  fellows  from  the  city  think  they 
have  a  right  to  come  and  help  them¬ 
selves  to.  They  will  tell  their  city 
friends  that  that  is  what  they  keep 
their  car  for,  to  get  produce  and  such 
stuff  from  up  there  in  the  country 
where  everything  is  wild  and  free  to 
take.  We  have  had  them  come  when 
we  were  not  at  home  and  put  their  car 
in  our  barn,  go  out  and  hunt  around 
our  buildings  and  kill  game  within  a 
few  rods  of  our  house  in  the  back  yard, 
without  asking  any  permission  what¬ 
ever  of  us. 

The  man  who  owns  property  and 
pays  a  tax  on  it,  is  less  destructive  to 
property  than  those  that  do  not  have 
any  property  of  their  own.  Therefore 
when  they  hunt  they  have  more  con¬ 
sideration  for  others  and  do  not  de¬ 
stroy  fences,  old  buildings  and  other 
property  of  the  farmer  found  in  the 
fields  and  woods  where  they  are  hunt¬ 
ing.  They  also,  generally,  will  ask 
permission  from  the  farmer  to  hunt  or 
any  such  privilege  they  wish  from  the 
farmer.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  farmer 
should  be  improved  and  conditions 
changed  so  that  we  all,  though  we  may 
live  off  the  main  road  back  a  little 
from  the  improved  roads,  have  our 
just  and  right  property  rights  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  them. 

We  also  should  have  a  little  consider¬ 
ation  given  us  when  the  laws  are  made 
in  the  Legislature  that  the  laws  are  so 
as  to  protect  those  living  back  from 
the  cities  and  towns  a  little  on  the  hills 
and  back  roads,  and  not  have  the  laws 
made  as  though  we  on  the  back  roads 
were  not  to  be  considered  at  all.  That 
license  to  hunt  can  be  given  to  any 
person  whether  he  has  any  responsi¬ 
bility  whatever,  that  is  whether  he 
owns  property,  pays  taxes  or  can  han¬ 
dle  a  gun  in  a  safe  and  reliable  way. 
In  different  instances  around  about 
here  cattle  have  been  shot,  windows 
broken  by  being  shot  at,  signs  shot  all 
to  pieces,  barn  doors  shot  through,  sap 
buckets  shot  full  of  holes,  large  trees 
cut  down  for  the  sake  of  hunter’s  get¬ 
ting  coons  and  such  animals,  and  va¬ 
rious  things  done  of  this  sort.  Most 
generally  when  traced  up  this  has  been 
found  to  be  the  work  of  some  of  these 
renters  in  the  city  who  own  nothing 
but  perhaps  a  gun  and  dog. 

A  BACK  ROADS  FARMER. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 


Woodchuck  and  Rabbit 

I  was  amused  when  reading  the 
argument  of  the  sportsmen  regarding 
the  woodchuck  and  rabbit  controversy. 
This  just  shows  how  ignorant  the  aver¬ 
age  city  windjammer  is.  The  rabbit 
does  not  live  in  burrows,  and  never 
takes  to  them  in  Summer  except  when 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  save  his 
hide.  Bre’r  Rabbit’s  main  defence  is 
his  speed  and  cunning,  and  he  has 
managed  to  stay  around  in  fairly  de¬ 
structive  numbers  in  spite  of  all  his 
many  enemies. 

When  a  boy  down  in  Southern  Ohio 
we  had  to  hunt  the  woodchuck  with 
dog  and  shovel  in  order  to  save  our 
crops,  and  one  year  we  dug  out  more 
than  30  dens,  but  never  found  a  rabbit.  ! 

Ohio.  L.  c.  | 


Photo  taken  on  farm  of  J.  C.  Seabrook,  Rockville,  S.  C.  DIPDUST  treated, 
seed  yielded  26  bushels  more  per  acre  than  same  seed  not  treated. 


Increase  Your  Potato  Yield 
15  to  25  Bushels  per  Acre 
with  This  Instantaneous  Dip 


Treat  your  seed  potatoes  as  fast  as  you  can  scoop  them  up.  Just 
dip  them  in  DIPDUST  solution  and  out  again — all  ready  to  plant. 

DIPDUST  protects  the  seed  and  insures  a  heavy,  profitable  yield. 
It  is  much  more  effective  than  the  old-fashioned  “two-hour  soak” 
treatment — besides  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  injuring  the 
sprouts  or  even  cut  seed. 

After  one  trial  of  DIPDUST  you  will  never  again  waste  two  hours 
treating  seed  potatoes  or  spend  two  weeks  worrying  about  your  stand. 
Compare  this  New  Treatment  with  the  older  ones: 


THE  NEW  WAY 

Dipdust  Organic 
Mercury  Disfectant 

1.  Requires  less  than  1  minute.  One 
man  can  easily  treat  from  200  to 
400  bushels  of  potatoes  per  day. 

2.  Can  be  used  on  cut  or  sprouted 
seed  without  the  slightest  injury. 

3.  After  cutting,  protects  the  cut 
surfaces  from  seed-rotting  organ¬ 
isms  in  the  soil.  This  insures  a  bet¬ 
ter  stand  of  stronger  plants. 

4.  Controls  surface-borne  diseases, 
such  as  Rhizoctonia,  scab  and  black¬ 
leg. 

5.  Improves  the  stand  and  growth 
of  the  plants,  and  thus  increases 
the  yield  10  to  20%. 


THE  OLD  WAY 

Formaldehyde  or 
Corrosive  Sublimate 

1.  Requires  from  1  y2  to  2  hours. 
One  man  can  treat  only  from  50  to 
75  bushels  per  day. 

2.  Can  not  be  used  on  cut  or 
sprouted  seed  without  injury. 

3.  Before  cutting,  give  no  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  cut  surfaces.  The  seed 
frequently  decays  in  the  ground 
before  the  young  plants  get  started. 

4.  Although  effective  against  Rhiz¬ 
octonia  and  scab,  do  not  control 
black-leg. 

5.  Frequently  decrease  the  stand, 
and  therefore  the  yield,  to  a  serious 
extent. 


GUARANTEE 

Plant  a  few 
acres  of  DIPDUST 
treated  seed  in  al¬ 
ternate  rows  with 
untreated  seed.  If. 
at  digging;  time, 
you  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied,  return  the 
empty  DIPDUST 
can  to  us  and  we 
will  refund  price 
paid. 


One  pound  treats  15  to  20  bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 

Treat  your  Corn  and  Vegetable  Seeds  too 

You  can  now  also  disinfect  your  seed  corn  and 
vegetable  seeds  with  DIPDUST  and  increase  your 
yield  by  preventing  many  of  the  diseases  which 
cause  poor  germination,  weak,  spindly  plants,  and 
poor  quality  crop.  Simply  use  as  a  dust  treatment. 
It  is  easily  and  quickly  applied  and  costs  but  a  few 
cents  per  acre.  One  pound  of  DIPDUST  will  treat 
six  bushels  of  seed  corn,  or  from  six  to  eight  bushels 
of  vegetable  seed. 


Tho  Bayer  Company,  Inc,,  Agricultural  Dept.,  317  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


4  ounces  -  50  cents  1  pound  -  $1.75  5  pounds  -  $8.00 


(f  t  SMITH  SPRAYE 

V  V  V  Leaders  for.  40  Years  - _ 


D. 


Here  is  a  Sprayer 

that  does  more  fobs  than  a  jack-oS-all- trades 

THE  SMITH  BANNER 

_  COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 
for  spraying—  gardens  —  vegetables — plants— vines 

—trees— cotton— tobacco— flowers— whitewash,  cold 

water  paints,  staining  shingles,  porch  furniture — for 
cleaning  automobile  motors,  oiling  springs — for  fire 
protection  and  many  other  uses.Makesareyouareget • 
ting  a  genuine  Smith  Banner.  Look  for  double  seamed 
and  riveted,  double  bottom  tank;  machined  cast  brass 
pump  head;  seamless  brass  pump;  2ft.,  H*inch  5  ply 
hose;  automatic  cut-off;  X  ft.  curved  brass  extension; 
web  shoulder  strap,  snap-ends.  Capacity  4  gallons. 

,  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply,  send  $6.  SO  for  galvanized 
tank ;  $9.50  brass  tank  postpaid. 

Smith  &  Company,  inc.,  utica,  n.  y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Basis  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 

Copper  Sulphate 

( Blue  Vitriol ) 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

99%  Pure 

obtainable  in  large  and  small 
crystals  or  pulverized — 

The  only  known  control  for 
fungous  diseases  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

As  Bordeaux  Mixture  loses  its 
efficiency  on  standing — make 
your  own  Bordeaux  Mixture 
as  you  need  it,  using  NICHOLS 
TRIANGLE  BRAND  COPPER 
SULPHATE. 

Packed  in  strong  new  barrels 
and  kegs. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 


<=  25  Broad  St. 


New  York  =v 


wmmmmm 


IN  MUD,  SAND,  OR  SNOW 
And  don’t  pay  towing  charges. 

GET  A  SET  OF 
NATIONAL  TIKE  LUGS 

Slip  two  on  each  real  wheel 
without  jacking  up  the  car. 

Only  takes  a  second  to  put 
them  on.  Then  walk  right 
through  the  mud  holes. 

Nothing  like  them.  Cheaper 
and  better  than  chains.  Built 
to  outlast  the  car. 


We  want  an  agent  in 
your  section,  full  or 
part  time,  to  introduce. 
23,000,000  car  owners 
need  them.  Agents 
make  as  high  as  $60.00 
in  a  day.  Write  today 
for  special  low  price 
for  sample  set  for  your 
own  car,  and  full  de¬ 
tails  of  our  easy  sales 
plan.  Write  quick. 

NATIONAL  LUG  CO. 

Dept.  116.  £20  Exchange  Avo.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 


will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS, etc.,  ride  EAST.  It 
absorbs  the  SIDE-shoeks  that 
are  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
nervous  system.  Fits  any 
machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
parcel  post.  Send  for  circular. 
Agents  wanted.  GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Fordsou  Power  Mower 

Sold  through  Authorized 
Ford  Dealers.  If  your  local 
dealer  cannot  supply  you 
write  or  wire  us  direct  at 
our  expense. 


THE  DETROIT  HARVESTER  CO. 

Department  A 

Detroit  -  Michigan 


/eAgix&CTU 


EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA 


Askyour  Ford- 
son  dealer  or 
write  us  for  the 
answer. 

A  new  question 
every  month- 
watch  for  it! 


sfs7  4! 
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Culture  of  Early  Tomatoes 

What  fertilizers  should  I  use  on 
early  tomatoes?  The  soil  is  sandy 
loam.  I  have  fresh  poultry  manure 
and  rotted  horse  manure.  Last  year  I 
used  rotted  manure  liberally  in  furrow 
and  nitrate  of  soda  a  little  later.  I 
got  large  vines  and  a  good  crop,  but 
tomatoes  did  not  ripen  as  soon  as  they 
should.  The  plants  are  started  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  and  twice  transplanted,  the 
last  time  into  6-in.  pots.  Should  the 
center  of  plant  be  pinched  out  when 
transplanted  into  pots?  a.  w. 

Too  much  nitrogen  tells  the  whole 

story,  the  nitrate  of  soda  used  stim¬ 
ulated  the  growth  of  the  vine  and  re¬ 
tarded  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  I  have 
found  that  I  can  grow  earlier  and 
heavier  crops  of  tomatoes  by  using  a 
fertilizer  runing  4  in  amonia,  10  in 
phosphoric  acid  and  6  in  potash.  This 
fertilizer  is  applied  after  the  plant  is 
transplanted  and  has  struck  root.  A 
large  handful  of  fertilizer  is  scattered 
on  the  ground  about  Gin.  from  the 
stem  of  the  plant  and  immediately 
worked  in  the  soil  with  hoe  or  cultiva¬ 
tor.  If  the  soil  is  in  fairly  good  condi¬ 
tion  one  application  is  enough ;  if  not, 
apply  the  same  quantity  when  plant  is 
half  grown.  I  have  never  found  it  any 
advantage  to  pinch  out  center  of  plant 
at  transplanting,  for  there  is  where  I 
get  the  first  fruit.  wm.  perkins. 


SPRING 
VV  EATH  ER 
AHEAD 


Drive 


to  SUCCESS 

Will  you  spend  the  Summer  months  doing  hot 
work  in  the  sun-or  spinning  along  a  breeze-swept 
road  ?  Step  into  an  auto,  and  drive  to  Success ! 

We  Will  Finance  You 

We’ll  set  you  up  in  business,  just  as  we  have 
started  thousands  of  other  men  on  the  happy 
road  to  Big  Earnings,  distributing  McCon- 
non’s  228  Farm  and  Household  Necessities. 
No  capital  required.  Experience  not  needed.  We 
teach  you  everything.  Send  the  Coupon. 


Business  All  Your  Own 

Without  a  penny  of  investment  from  you,  the  Me. 
Connon  Plan  will  give  you  a  sound  steady  business, 
with  all  the  freedom,  money  and  happiness  that  goes 
with  it.  By  this  plan  we  will  credit  — 
you,  so  that  you  can  sell  on  time 
— like  a  big  store.  Your  business  be¬ 
longs  to  you,  and  gets  bigger  every 
day.  Just  show  us  that  you  are 
honest  and  reliable — then  step 
into  BIG  MONEY. 

Get  FREE  Book 

Investigate:  send  for  all  facts' 
about  this  Plan.  Learn  how  Kale- 
towski,  in  Wis.,  Linton,  in  Ala., 

Everett,  in  Miss.,  Shook, in  Iowa,  and  thousands 
of  others  found  success.  What  they  did,  YOU 
CAN.  Get  the  facts  1  Send  Coupon  1 


McCONNON  &  COMPANY,  Desk  S83A,  Winona,  Minn. 

MAILTHIS  no  Obligation 


To . 

Address. 


Heating  Hotbed  with 
Quicklime 

In  answer  to  J.  P.  R.  as  to  the  heat¬ 
ing  of  hotbed  with  quicklime  and  corn¬ 
stalks,  I  would  say  from  18  years’  ex¬ 
perience  I  could  not  always  get  enough 
fresh  horse  manure  and  I  would  advise 
the  use  of  straw  or  old  hay  and  quick¬ 
lime  in  preference  to  cornstalks.  I 
have  had  just  as  good  results  from 
green  trimmings  such  as  celery,  lettuce 
and  cabbage  trimmings,  obtained  from 
fruit  or  grocery  stores.  I  use  two  ft. 
of  this  tramped  solid,  no  lime  used,  but 
pour  hot  water  over  to  get  started  as 
you  would  with  lime  and  straw. 

If  you  have  hotbeds  in  a  permanent 
place  why  not  use  four  courses  of  one- 
half  inch  tile  and  a  small  brick  fur¬ 
nace  or  fireplace,  and  use  as  flue? 
Wood  or  trash  can  be  burned  to  get 
the  desired  heat.  When  heat  is  not 
needed  keep  fireplace  and  chimney 
closed.  With  tile  you  never  need  to 
worry  about  too  much  water  in  hotbed 
as  tile  will  keep  out  surplus  water. 

Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio.  c.  h.  b. 


Peonies  from  Seed 

I  wish  to  plant  some  peony  seeds 
this  Spring.  What  is  the  best  time, 
and  how  am  I  to  prepare  them  for 
planting?  w.  h.  l. 

St.  Albans,  N.  Y. 

Growing  peonies  from  seed  is  quite 
tedious,  and  is  rarely  resorted  to  ex¬ 
cept  in  an  effort  to  originate  new  va¬ 
rieties.  If  you  have  not  kept  your 
seed  stratified  in  damp  sand  over  Win¬ 
ter  their  germination  will  be  difficult. 
It  is  customary  to  gather  the  seed  as 
soon  as  ripe,  place  in  a  receptable  of 
damp  sand,  and  then  sow  in  beds  in 
November.  The  beds  are  covered  with  a 
mulch,  this  mulch  being  retained  during 
the  following  Summer,  so  that  it  keeps 
the  surface  moist,  and  prevents  weed 
growth.  Usually  it  takes  two  years 
for  the  seed  to  germinate.  Flowers  are 
j  rarely  produced  before  the  third  or 
fourth  year.  Our  herbaceous  peonies 
are  commonly  propagated  by  division 
of  the  root. 


Camphor  As  a  Mouse 
Repellent 

I  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  a  wo¬ 
man  who  had  trouble  with  mice  in  her 
piano.  If  she  places  a  piece  of  gum 
camphor  inside  where  they  usually 
come,  the  mice  will  leave.  This  is  also 
good  to  keep  them  out  of  bureau 
drawers  as  well.  mrs.  e.  o. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


City . State 


NEEDHAM  CROWN  DRILLS 


Writ©  today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.  Box  112  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


NEW  SPRUCE  OR  BASSWOOD  LADDERS— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete — ready  to  use — freiplit  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 85c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 87c  per  ft 

A.  L.  FERRIS  Box  24S  INTERLAKEN,  N.  V . 


SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

which  any  man,  woman  or  child 
can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 
By  CAPTAIN  E.  ARMITAGE  McCANN 

Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings 
Colored  Frontispiece 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

Price  $2.50  Net  each 

How  to  Make  Worth- 
While  Models  of 
Decorative  Ships 

VOLUME  I 


How  to  Make  a 
Clipper  Ship 

VOLUME  II 


For  sale  by 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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When  This  Happened 
Mr.  Godbold  Bought  a 
Clark  “Cutaway”  Harrow 

Two  things  happened  in  189S — the  Maine  was  blown 
up  in  Havana  Harbor,  and  Mr.  B.  P.  Godbold  of 
Pine  Hill,  Alabama,  bought  a  Clark  “Cutaway”  Disk 
Harrow. 

Today  the  Maine  is  but  a  memory  but  Mr.  God- 
bold’s  harrow  is  still  doing  excellent  work  on  his  farm. 

Mr.  Godbold's  harrow  is  no  exception.  We  have 
many  letters  from  farmers  that  tell  of  Clark  "Cut¬ 
aways”  bought  10  to  40  years  ago  which  are  still  on 
the  job  today. 

Only  harrows  that  have  quality  built  into  them 
could  last  so  long  and  give  such  satisfactory  service 
for  so  many  years. 

Clark  "Cutaway”  disks  for  example,  are  made  of 
cutlery  steel,  heat  treated  and  forged  sharp.  That’s 
why  the  edges  stay  sharp  almost  indefinitely  and  do 
not  crack,  bend  or  chip — even  when  used  on  stony 
ground — why  they  outlast  2  to  3  sets  of  other  makes. 

Before  you  buy  a  disk  harrow  or  plow,  get  the 
Clark  "Cutaway”  catalog.  Coupon  brings  it  to  you 
free  together  with  the  valuable  illustrated  book,  "The 
Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

59  Main  Street,  Hlgganum,  Conn. 

Send  me  Free  Catalog  and  free  book,  "IhO  Soil  and 
Its  Tillage,”  mentioned  above. 

Name  . 


Address 


itr%  PEARCE’S  IMPROVED 
LAHOON”  Broadcast 

SEED  SOWER 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grain  and  cleaned  grass 
seed  better  than  can  be  done  in  any  other 
way,  4  to  8  acres  per  hour. 

SAVES  TIME-SAVES  SEED 


5 


.00 

Delivered 


Descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  and  name 
of  nearest  Deal¬ 
er  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the 
Manufacturer 


GOODELL COMPANY 
Antrim,  N.  H. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request—  INGE RSO LL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability,  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Your  Best  Paint  Buy 

Save  Money — Write  for  Price  List 

PAINTS— VARNISHES— SPECIALTIES 

Remember ,  we  pay  freight 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

16  Bayview  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 

Write  and  get  our  Big 
Free  Catalog  which  gives 
you  full  information  about 
these  sturdy,  long  life 
rigs. 

“Friend”  Manufacturing  Co. 
120  East  Ave.  Gaspori,  N.  Y.l 


Power  Cultivator 

All-Purpose,  Sturdy 

Worm  drive  insures  full  delivered  power 
to  traction  wheels.  Plows,  Discs,  liar-  , 
rows,  Digs  Potatoes,  landscape  work,  J, 
Heavy  or  Light  cultivating— Fast  or.'W 

alow.  4  H.P.  4-Cycle  Air  Cooled,  Duat  Proof 
Operation  caay  and  simple.  Belt  Pulley.  Vi'- 
Takes  care  of  1  to  10  acres.  Dealers  write .**'  k 

JP’ONEER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

716  74th  Avenue  West  Allis,  Wisconsin 


Vitamins  in  Blanched 
Vegetables 

The  doctors  tell  us  nowadays  to  eat 
freely  of  green-leaved  vegetables,  and 
specify  lettuce,  cabbage,  spinach,  etc., 
but  the  lettuce  and  cabbage  sold  in  this 
market  are  not  green  but  white  leaved, 
blanched.  Do  these  blanched  leaves 
contain  the  same  amount  of  minerals 
and  vitamins  as  the  outer  green  leaves? 
Does  anybody  know?  Has  anyone 
tested  that?  f.  g. 

Westfield,  N.  J. 

The  writers  upon  vitamins  in  nutri¬ 
tion  do  not  seem  to  make  any  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  outer  green  leaves  of 
leafy  vegetables  and  the  inner 
blanched  ones,  so  far  as  their  vitamin 
content  is  concerned.  I  do  not  find 
anything  in  the  discussions  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  by  the  authorities  at  hand  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  blanched  leaves  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  vitamins  contained  when  they 
are  green  and  presume,  therefore,  that 
the  blanched  lettuce  and  cabbage  of 
the  markets  is  a  satisfactory  source  of 
these  food  elements.  The  green  color¬ 
ation  of  plant  leaves  is  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  chlorophyl,  a  substance  that 
disappears  when  plants  are  kept  from 
the  light  and  thus  bleached.  If  there 
is  any  important  relation  between  this 
chlorophyl  and  the  vitamins  of  leafy 
vegetables,  those  who  instruct  us  in 
these  matters  have  been  negligent  in 
making  it  known,  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
whether  or  not  there  have  been  any  ex¬ 
perimental  studies  in  the  matter. 

M.  B.  D. 


DEACONS, CALF  SKINS, HIDES  K“8d 

8,  II.  LIVINGS  ION,  Suec.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Fa. 

USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke _ $3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk....  2.40 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Commercial  Poultry,  Roberts . 3.0 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Intensive  Strawb’ry  Culture,  Graton.  1.00 
Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 
Turkey  Book,  Damon .  1.75 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Some  Notes  on  Agricultural 
Meetings 

Several  of  the  New  York  State  agri¬ 
cultural  associations  have  for  a  few  years 
been  rather  poorly  attended.  This  state¬ 
ment  applies  at  least  to  the  State 
breeders  and  the  State  dairymen,  and 
perhaps  to  some  extent  to  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society.  This  last  has  had  a 
long  existence,  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
and  was  originally  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  State  fairs  and  for  educational 
features.  For  some  years  other  organiza¬ 
tions  have  taken  over  these  functions  leav¬ 
ing  the  State  Agricultural  Society  with 
little  to  do.  Recently  it  has  served  to  cre¬ 
ate  some  interest  in  a  museum  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  especially  at  the  State  Fair.  For  a 
considerable  time  it  has  registered  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  mind  of  agriculture, 
and  presented  the  same  to  the  Legislature 
and  to  the  executive  departments. 

Once  the  State  dairymen  met  in  large 
numbers,  as  many  as  1,500  being  pres¬ 
ent,  but  the  interest  in  the  State  meeting 
has  greatly  slackened  and  it  is  now  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  be  amalgamated  with  the 
State  breeders,  steps  having  already  been 
taken  to  bring  this  about.  The  State 
Breeders’  Association  has  been  main¬ 
tained  partly  by  memberships,  but  also  by 
contributions  from  member  associations 
such  as  the  State  Holstein  and  the 
Guernsey  and  other  organizations.  The 
State  sheep  breeders  and  the  State  poul¬ 
try  associations,  with  others,  have  also 
contributed.  It  has  come  to  a  pass  when 
some  of  these  hardly  see  the  advantage 
of  supporting  the  more  inclusive  group 
and  this  causes  the  State  breeders  to  be 
willing  to  join  the  dairymen. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  excellent 
discussions  and  lectures  in  these  meet¬ 
ings.  To  a  considerable  extent  the 
breeders  in  this  State  are  dairymen, 
therefore  the  greater  ease  in  combining 
the  two. 

In  the  meetings  held  in  January  feed¬ 
ing  was  discussed  ably  by  Dr.  Morrison, 
the  new  director  of  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  He  urged  the  use  of 
Alfalfa  or  clover.with  corn  silage  in  feed¬ 
ing  cows,  when  in  the  case  of  sufficient 
Alfalfa  a  feeding  of  home-grown  oats, 
peas  and  barley  will  answer  very  well 
without  much  purchased  grain  feeds.  In 
such  a  ration  there  is  litttle  need  to 
worry  over  mineral  content  or  even  vita¬ 
mins,  especially  if  the  Alfalfa  is  cured  in 
the  sunlight. 

From  Wisconsin  came  Prof.  Cole  and 
from  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Re¬ 
search  Dr.  Gowen,  who  spoke  of  breeding 
from  different  standpoints,  but  agreed 
that  one  cannot  depend  upon  the  fact 
that  one  has  purebreds  without  knowing 
what  their  performance  is.  There  was  a 
strong  intimation  that  some  animals  of 
pure  breeding  should  not  be  registered. 
Tlie  Danes  have  some  such  system  al¬ 
ready  in  force,  and  its  provisions  are  not 
at  all  impossible.  h. 


How  much  worse  it  would  be  if  we 
were  born  old  and  had  to  look  forward 
to  growing  young  and  silly. — Wilming¬ 
ton  Dispatch. 


Give  Your  Farm 

a  chance 


20%  CROP  INCREASE 
...  Mr.  E.  J.  Hurley,  of 
Rushville,  Yates  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  says:  “I  consider  that 
by  using  your  ‘AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY’  Fertilizers  we  increase 
our  yield  20%  at  least.  We 
harvest  our  crops  earlier 
and  get  the  best  market 
prices  for  same.  Your  qual¬ 
ity  always  runs  uniform 
and  I  have  never  seen  any 
poor  sacks  or  hard  goods.” 
September  15,  1927. 


GOOD  CABBAGE 
YIELD  ...  Mr.  Smith  R. 
Wright,  of  Homer,  Cort¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says:  “My 
cabbage  crop  averaged  24 
tons  to  the  acre  of  very 
choice  stock,  which  is  an 
increase  in  yield  of  3  tons 
to  the  acre  over  other 
growers  in  this  section  us¬ 
ing  other  brands  of  ferti¬ 
lizer.  After  using  your 
brand  for  a  number  of 
years  I  find  that  ‘AA 
QUALITY’  Fertilizers  con¬ 
sistently  give  better  re¬ 
sults.”  October  8,  1927. 


FINE  YIELD  AND  FINE 
QUALITY  ...  Mr.  John 
Jankowski,  Jr.,  of  Roslyn, 
Nassau  Co.,  New  York, 
6ays:  “Following  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  my  father,  who  used 
these  goods  for  thirty  years, 
I  have  continued  to  use 
‘AA  QUALITY’  Fertilizers 
with  excellent  results.  I 
prefer  these  goods  to  any 
other.  My  crops  are  very 
fine,  cobblers  yielding  450 
bushels  per  acre.”  Sept. 
19,  1927. 


DO  you  need  a  new  tractor,  a  cultivator 
or  other  farm  machinery?  Does  the 
barn  need  rebuilding?  Is  the  old  car  worn 
out?  Or  perhaps  there  is  a  son  or  daughter 
to  send  to  college. 

Here  is  a  way  to  make  the  necessary 
added  income  from  your  farm.  Use  “AA 
QUALITY”  Fertilizers  and  get  extra  yields, 
better  quality,  and  earlier  maturity — crops 
that  provide  the  added  income  necessary 
for  the  comforts  and  advantages  to  which 
you  and  your  family  are  entitled. 

“AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  will  give 
your  farm  a  chance  to  prove  what  it  really 
can  do.  Increase  your  profits  by  using 
these  Fertilizers,  just  as  scores  of  other 
farmers  near  you  are  doing.  Read  the  let¬ 
ters  at  the  left,  for  instance. 

Actual  crop  results  prove  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  fertilizers  of  the  same 
chemical  analysis.  Chemical  analysis  does 
not  fully  disclose  the  sources  from  which 
the  plant-food  elements  are  derived, 
neither  does  it  indicate  the  mechanical 
condition — two  very  important  factors 
affecting  crop-producing  power. 

“AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  produce 
more  profit  for  every  dollar  invested  in 
fertilizer  because  of  the  infinite  care  used 
in  selecting  the  materials  from  which  the 
plant-food  elements  are  derived;  because 
these  famous  formulas  are  based  on  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  crop  and  soil  condi¬ 
tions,  and  are  backed  by  over  60  years  of 
successful  crop  production. 

Plan  to  increase  your  profits  in  1928; 
insist  on  getting  “AA  QUALITY”  Fertil¬ 
izers  for  this  season’s  crops.  Give  your 
farm  a  chance. 


Omt  “ Agricultural  Service  Bureau,”  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  will  be  glad  to 
answer  inquiries  about  crops,  soils  or  fertilizersi 
Sen  A  for  our  Booklets.  Please  state  the  crops  in 
which  you  are  interested. 


“AA  QUALITY” 


FERTILIZERS 

Made  only  by 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


“AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  are  made  by  the  world's  largest  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turer  to  meet  a  standard  of  excellence  that  is  never  lowered.  Produced  in  32  modern 
plants  strategically  located  to  render  prompt  service. 

“THE  WORLD/ S  BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST’’ 
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Danish  Co-operation 

[This  is  a  continuation  of  the  story 
of  that  farmers’  pilgrimage  to  Europe 
last  year.  There  are  several  more  in¬ 
stallments  to  follow.] 

Although  Danish  co-operative  socie¬ 
ties  have  been  alluded  to  before  there 
are  several  more  details  which  should 
bring  out  the  subject  more  clearly.  The 
Danes  themselves  say  that  co-operation 
alone  enables  Denmark  with  hope  for 
the  future  to  tread  the  path  entered 
upon  a  generation  ago,  in  extending 
the  market  of  farm  products  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  small  farms. 
The  co-operative  movement  they  assert, 
by  collecting  the  products  of  single 
farms,  transforms  them  into  wholesale 
production  and  export,  to  the  great 
profit  of  the  farmers. 

The  whole  thing  is  based  upon  vol¬ 
untary  agreement.  Capital  for  start¬ 
ing  the  business  must  be  raised  by 
members.  They  borrow  money  on 
pledges  which  they  all  sign  and  grad¬ 
ually  pile  up  further  capital  by  gradual 
payments  made  from  the  annual  sur¬ 
plus.  Thus  the  members  at  first  re¬ 
ceive  only  the  market  price  for  what 
they  sell  and  pay  full  price  for  what 
they  buy.  After  enough  capital  has 
been  obtained  through  the  savings  in 
the  method  of  business,  dividends  are 
paid  to  members,  thus  increasing  their 
annual  returns.  In  many  of  the  so¬ 
cieties  the  members  agree  to  sell  or  buy 
all  their  goods  through  the  society  and 
cash  payments  are  required.  Each 
member  has  equal  rights  with  others, 
whether  he  is  a  large  farmer  or  a 
small  one.  The.  associations  are  not  at 
all  along  political  or  religious  lines  as 
in  some  countries  in  Europe.  The 
Danes  are  democratic,  sensible,  steady 
going  and  persistant  and  when  they 
start  a  co-operative  movement  they 
stick  to  it  and  put  it  through  with 
loyalty  rather  than  with  enthusiasm. 
They  trust  their  leaders  and  one  an¬ 
other  to  an  extent  that  is  not  common 
in  most  countries. 

Next  to  the  loan  societies  already 
mentioned  the  co-operative  stores  are 
the  oldest,  dating  from  1886.  They  ex¬ 
ist  in  cities  as  well  as  in  the  country, 
and  about  1,800  of  them  are  combined 
in  a  national  society  which  buys  in 
large  quantities  and  has  factories  and 
stores  of  its  own.  It  is  supported  by 
a  contribution  of  about  $25  from  each 
local  group  of  20  members.  It  is  man¬ 
aged  by  a  committee  of  25,  selected  by 
the  local  societies,  and  this  committee 
appoints  the  executive  officers.  It  does 
a  business  of  some  $25,000,000  a  year. 
One  of  the  special  branches  is  the  seed 
department,  which  works  with  the 
farmers’  seed  supply  association  to 
produce  and  supply  seed  for  home  use 
and  for  export,  as  previously  described. 

About  15  years  later  than  the  whole¬ 
sale  buying  society,  the  co-operative 
dairies  began  to  operate.  At  present 
there  are  about  1,400  of  them,  each 
owned  and  managed  by  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers.  These  appoint  a  committee  which 
in  turn  appoints  a  chairman  and  a 
paid  manager.  Milk  is  paid  for  often 
according  to  the  per  cent  of  butterfat, 
at  the  market  price  and  whatever 
profit  is  obtained  is  divided  among 
members  according  to  the  quantity  of 
milk  delivered.  These  small  societies 
have  united  into  23  larger  ones  which 
are  chiefly  for  providing  information 
and  for  buying  dairy  supplies  in  large 
quantities.  These  larger  associations 
in  turn  have  formed  a  national  associa¬ 
tion  which  looks  after  the  dairy  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  goveimment  and  lends  its 
voice  to  the  many  united  voices  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  farmer.  There  is  one  large 
co-operative  wrhich  specializes  in  sup¬ 
plying  tools  and  machines  for  dairy 
farmers,  and  which  owns  a  factory. 
Many  collect  eggs  and  export  them. 
They  also  have  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion  to. study  the  business,  advise  the 
producers,  and  look  after  their  inter¬ 
ests  at  the  capital. 

The  breeding  societies  are  consid¬ 
ered  important.  Their  business  is  chief¬ 
ly  to  buy  and  maintain  stock  animals, 
cows,  horses,  sheep,  pigs  and  goats  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  their  members. 
A  related  enterprise  is  carried  on  by 
the  cow-testing  societies,  which  aim, 
by  testing  the  milk,  to  enable  their 
members  to  pick  out  the  cows  which 
yield  the  most  compared  with  what 
they  consume.  Even  the  pigs  and  other 
farm  animals  are  tested  in  a  similar 
way,  to  compare  their  producing  qual¬ 
ities  with  food  consumed.  There  are 
000  of  these  societies  with  24,000  mem¬ 
bers.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
Denmark  has  only  3,000,000  people,  by 
no  means  all  farmers,  it  will  be  seen 
that  many  of  the  farmers  must  belong 
to  quite  a  list  of  these  various  so¬ 
cieties  and  associations.  One  particu¬ 
larly  good  feature  of  so  much  co-opera¬ 


tion,  is  that  the  farmers  know  just 
where  they  stand.  Uniform  and  re¬ 
liable  bookkeeping  is  needed  to  carry 
on  the  business  at  all  or  to  get  any 
benefits  from  the  associated  work. 

The  export  societies  are  a  great  fea¬ 
ture,  as  might  be  expected,  since  Dan¬ 
ish  prosperity  depends  upon  selling 
farm  products  in  outside  markets.  The 
egg  export  society  is  made  up  of  about 
650  local  societies  with  50,000  members. 
It  stamps  and  guarantees  its  eggs.  The 
bacon  export  society  has  an  English 
branch  which  handles  the  bacon  from 
many  co-operative  factories.  The  but¬ 
ter  export  society  tries  to  get  the  best 
price  for  butter  supplied  by  its  mem¬ 
bers.  There  is  a  cattle  export  group 
which  exports  cattle  for  20  small  so¬ 
cieties.  There  is  even  an  associated 
group  for  exporting  potatoes.  Five  or  six 
societies  are  engaged  in  dealing  with 
feeding  stuff  and  fertilizers.  Insurance 
societies,  of  which  there  are  2,000, 
mostly  local,  are  mutual  in  plan  and 
the  members  as  a  group  pay  those  who 


lose  animals  through  disease  or  acci¬ 
dent  or  who  suffer  loss  to  crops  and 
property  by  hail,  wind  or  fire. 

There  are  hundreds  of  co-operative 
water-works  in  the  country  villages ;  in 
short  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  name 
every  line  of  co-operative  work.  It 
would  be  hard  to  think  of  anything 
connected  with  the  farming  career 
which  is  not  included.  The  general 
idea  is  the  same  in  all ;  capital  and 
management  supplied  by  the  members 
and  profits  divided. 

“After  all,”  said  one  of  our  visiting 
farmers,  “we  can’t  use  the  same  meth¬ 
ods.  We  have  too  many  kinds  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  too  many  kinds  of  people. 
Our  export  trade  is  not  so  important 
that  we  must  pull  together  to  capture 
it,  or  fail  in  our  farming.” 

“Anyhow,”  remarked  another,  “be¬ 
fore  we  can  co-operate  we  will  have  to 
make  up  our  minds  to  it  first.  We 
ought  to  begin  right  now  training 
young  people  in  the  country  schools  to 
know  the  great  things  that  can  be  done 
by  people  working  together  as  a  group 
of  brothers  would  do.  If  we  would 
have  the  co-operative  spirit  of  the 
Danes  combined  with  German  science 
and  thorough  discipline  we  could  beat 
them  all,  but  we  do  not  pull  together 
like  the  Danes  and  we  ai'e  not  willing 
to  be  told  just  when  to  get  on  and  off 
like  the  Germans.  It  looks  as  if  we 
shall  have  to  work  out  our  own  way 
with  the  hints  we  can  get  from  all 
these  people.” 

After  looking  over  conditions  in  the 
farming  country  in  Northwestern  Eu¬ 
rope  it  seemed  to  some  of  our  farmers 
that  in  farm  organization  our  own 
country  is  mid-way,  being  a  little  more 


united  and  co-operative  than  the  French 
and  Belgian  or  even  than  the  English, 
about  the  same  in  a  general  way  as  the 
Dutch,  but  without  the  single-minded 
willing  zeal  of  the  Danes,  or  the  lock- 
step  altogether  unity  of  the  Germans. 
English  officials  seem  to  consider  our 
own  co-operative  achievements  as  more 
important  than  we  usually  regard  them 
ourselves,  and  the  visitors  were  almost 
surprised  to  hear  some  of  our  co-opera¬ 
tives  in  fruits  and  other  specialties  re¬ 
ceive  high  praise  from  critics  who  were 
also  familiar  with  what  is  being  done 
over  here.  Probably  we  are  too  close 
to  some  of  our  good  points  of  progress 
to  see  them  in  due  proportion. 

G.  B.  F. 


Staying  on  the  Farm 

New  York  dairymen  have  some  things 
to  encourage  them,  even  if  enough  that  is 
bad.  Many  on  dairy  farms  are  not  so 
keen  about  leaving  and  going  to  town. 
They  are  getting  relatively  good  prices 


when  compared  with  some  other  agricul¬ 
ture.  They  are  not  on  an  equality  with 
commercial  interests,  banking,  etc.,  nor 
equal  to  city  labor  when  labor  has  em¬ 
ployment.  There  are  many  vacant  farms 
all  about  these  dairymen.  Occasionally 
one  of  them  buys  such  a  farm,  partly  be¬ 
cause  he  thinks  he  can  make  it  pay  some¬ 
thing,  but  often  also  because  he  doesn’t 
want  it  to  fall  into  hands  of  those  who 
might  become  undesirable  neighbors. 
Many  of  these  acres  should  be  reforested 
and  in  some  cases  whole  farms  or  groups 
of  farms  should  grow  trees.  This  is  an 
undertaking  for  those  who  can  afford  to 
do  it,  or  perhaps  for  the  State  or  a 
municipality  of  some  sort. 

The  thing  that  is  halting  migration 
from  these  farms  now  is  the  fact  that 
cities  and  many  villages  are  having  to 
cope  with  unemployment  and  slack  busi¬ 
ness.  Many  a  man  is  better  off  on  his 
dairy  farm  today  than  he  would  be  if  he 
went  to  town  and  tried  to  get  work.  In 
one  of  our  important  up-State  cities  a 
few  days  ago  I  found  more  complaints 
about  poor  business  than  I  have  heard 
for  many  months.  Buildings  are  vacant 
to  a  noticeable  degree.  Stores,  even  the 
ten-cent  stores,  show  slow  sales.  In  the 
village,  too,  many  cannot  find  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  .looks  right  now 
as  though  dairying  might  pay  something 
for  the  next  three  to  five  years,  to  say 
the  least.  Dairying,  like  most  agricul- 
ture,  is  a  strong  man’s  job.  It  is  not 
easy,  but  if  the  debts  are  not  too  heavy 
the  dairy  farm  is  a  good  place  to  be.  H. 


Wyndhurst  in  Winter 

I  finished  a  little  gingham  house- 
dress  this  evening,  all  but  the  hem, 
which  the  Friendly  One  will  put  in  for 
me  in  the  morning.  Just  a  little  dress 
for  Summer,  but  I  am  proud  of  myself 
that  I  made  it  in  Winter.  It  is  fun 
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to  dream  over  a  dress  as  one  makes  it ; 
where  will  it  be  worn,  the  trips  to 
town,  the  callers  it  will  greet,  the  visits 
to  the  garden.  Yes,  there  is  romance 
in  the  simplest  new  dress. 

What  a  blessing  the  electric  sewing 
machine  is.  We  owe  a  big  debt  to  the 
long  line  of  men  of  vision  of  the  past 
who  have  made  it  possible.  1  wish  I 
could  have  seen  the  first  old  Greek  who 
rubbed  a  piece  of  amber,  and  found 
it  would  pick  up  paper.  Long  years 
passed  before  we  had  our  electric  sew¬ 
ing  machine,  but  it  was  just  things  like 
the  above  seen  by  the  thinkers  of  the 
past  which  have  made  life  easier  here 
at  Wyndhurst  than  it  was  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  when  our  grandmother 
came  here  as  a  bride.  I  often  wonder 
what  she  would  think  if  she  could  see 
us  these  days. 

Would  grandmother  think  us  worthy 
daughters  if  she  looked  in  upon  us  this 
evening?  Each  of  us  in  our  big  chair, 
with  a  convenient  electric  light  by  us ; 
Sister-One  knitting  and  I  writing. '  Teck 
sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just  on  the  floor 
between  us  and  the  radio  brings  us 
music  from  New  York.  She  would  not 
be  altogether  strange,  though,  for  her 
rush-bottom  chairs  are  still  in  the  room, 
the  envy  of  all  our  friends. 

We  have  been  snowed  in  for  a  few 
days,  for  real  Winter  seems  to  have 
come  at  last,  with  the  result  that  there 
is  no  school  for  the  kiddies,  no  church 
on  Sunday  and  no  business  for  me.  For 
it  must  be  known  that  I  have  joined 
the  great  army  of  agents,  and  when  the 
weather  is  fit  I  am  on  the  road  a  good 
bit  of  the  time.  Very  different  from 
teaching,  but  interesting  also ;  one 
learns  so  much  about  people  that  it  is 
worth  while  for  that  reason  if  no  other. 

I  called  at  one  house  the  other  day 
and  found  the  mistress  out.  As  I  turned 
away  the  old  colored  woman  who  had 
come  to  the  door  asked  me  with  a  broad 
grin  on  her  face:  “Be  you  apeddling?” 
So  a.  smile  is  to  be  found  even  when  no 
sale  is  made. 

Our  seven-year-old  neighbor  visited 
us  this  afternoon  while  her  mother  was 
in  town.  She  had  a  merry  romp  with 
Teck,  made  words  from  the  box  of  let¬ 
ters  which  she  may  get  whenever  she 
wishes,  looked  over  a  lot  of  photos  and 
fixed  up  the  magazines,  and  at  last 
found  one  she  is  fond  of,  which  is  filled 
with  Lindy’s  pictures.  A  new  idea 
came  to  her.  “I  know  what  I  will  do,” 
says  the  little  miss.  “I’ll  write  Lindy 
a  letter  and  ask  him  to  visit  us.”  Not 
long  and  the  letter  was  done,  and  I 
am  sure  that  if  Lindy  could  read  it 
his  next  flight  would  be  here.  But 
alas,  I  fear  it  will  never  reach  him. 

There  is  one  game  we  can  all  play 
these  days  which  is  full  of  delight,  and 
that  is  to  read  and  study  the  seed  cata¬ 
logs.  It  gives  one  such  a  comfortable 
feeling,  for  at  no  other  time  will  the 
garden  be  so  perfect.  The  plants  all 
grow  and  produce  fruit,  no  peas  are  so 
sweet,  no  corn  so  early  nor  so  tender, 
no  tomatoes  so  large  and  smooth  as 
those  grown  on  paper  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  evenings ;  while  as  for  the  flowers, 
they  are  better  than  ever  before.  Again 
one  is  so  safe  in  these  dreams,  for  one 
must  select  the  seeds  and  plants  for 
next  season.  So  no  one  can  say  that 
we  waste  time  at  this  delightful  game, 
for  we  can  come  back  with  “This  is 
work  which  must  be  done.”  One  must 
try  a  few  new  things  each  year,  and 
just  at  present  I  have  the  rock  garden 
fever. 

There  are  always  so  many  things  I 
want  to  do.  This  year  I  hope  to  try 
out  a  long-thouglit-of  plan,  and  that  is 
bees.  I  have  never  been  afraid  of 
them,  and  never  was  stung  by  bees  but 
once  in  my  life,  so  it  may  go  well.  I 
cannot  see  myself  making  a  great  deal 
of  money  with  them,  but  one  or  at  the 
most  two  hives  is  all  I  am  going  to 
start  with ;  then  if  I  find  it  worth-while 
I  will  get  a  few  more. 

A  request  came  today  for  me  to  visit 
a  nearby  church  next  month  and  teach 
a  mission  study  class.  A  bit  of  service 
which  must  not  be  passed  by,  even  if 
it  is  dangerous  for  country  people  to 
promise  to  do  things  in  Winter  time 
when  snow  may  keep  us  at  home.  I 
have  been  talking  about  starting  a 
Sunday  school  for  the  children  on  the 
place,  about  a  dozen  of  them,  who  never 
go  to  any  such  place.  Maybe  one  can 
do  a  little  for  them. 

Bless  me !  The  family  have  gone  to 
bed  and  I  hear  the  man  of  all  work 
fixing  the  fire  for  the  night ;  so  I  had 
best  get  Gray  Pussy,  who  sleeps  on 
his  pillow  in  my  room,  and  go  to  bed 
myself,  so  that  I  may  be  ready  for  the 
next  day. 

THE  EX-TEACHER  OF  WYNDHURST. 


Ready  for  the  Milk  Wagon.  Milk  for  the  Co-operative  Creamery  Collected  from 

Roadside  at  a  Danish  Farm 


A  Cattle  Show  in  Denmark 
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Wow  You  can 
cut  fence  cost 
in  half  *  *  *  * 


mam=4[] 


YES  . . .  you  can  cut 
your  fence  cost  in 
half  or  better,  by  us¬ 
ing  Leadclad,  “The 
lifetime  fence.” 

Lead  is  the  most 
rust-proof  of  all  met¬ 
als,  and  steel  is  the 
strongest.  A  heavy  jacket  of  pure  ead 
over  steel  wire — a  coating  actually 
four  times  thicker  than  on  the  best 
galvanized  fence.  And,  unlike-  galva¬ 
nizing,  the  lead  won’t  chip  or  peel  off 
under  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  ham¬ 
mering,  twisting,  bending,  or  climb¬ 
ing.  It  sticks  like  glue  and  after  many 
years  shows  no  signs  of  rust. 

Users  everywhere — farmers,  mining 
companies,  railroads,  state  and  county 
road  officials — heartily  recommend 
“Leadclad.” 

Glendale  Leadclad  ROOFING  prod¬ 
ucts  give  you  a  practically  everlasting 
roof — fire  and  lightning  proof — at  low 


first  cost. 

FREE!  Our  catalog  tells  how  you 
can  get  a  Glendale  Leadclad  fence  or 
roof  at  practically  the  same  low  price 
as  you  have  been  paying  for  short¬ 
lived  galvanized  stuff.  Every  farmer 
should  have  this  book.  Send  for  it 
today. 


Leadclad  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  2-F,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


EM.  Witte,  master  engine  builder,  has  written  an 
amazing  engine  book  that  he  will  send  absolutely 
free.  Nothing  like  it  ever  published  before.  Tells 
you  about  the  60  new  features  and  why  users  Bay : 
‘‘The  marvelous  flow  of  power  is  almost  myster¬ 
ious.”  But  send  for  this  book.  Readi  for  yourself. 

Easy  Payments?  Sure.  You'll  never  miss  the  money. 
New  Low  Prices.  Tremendous  savings.  Factory-to-Ussr 
Plan.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  posted. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

4893  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 
4893  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Write  Today  For  Big  New  JBook  FREE 


Painting  and  Glazing  Hot¬ 
beds  and  Greenhouses 

While  this  is  not  the  season  for  ex¬ 
tensive  painting  or  glazing,  yet  there 
may  be  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who, 
like  myself,  need  a  few  extra  sashes  for 
immediate  or  quick  use  and  who,  per¬ 
haps,  are  obliged  to  do  the  work  them¬ 
selves  in  order  to  get  it  done  in  time. 
If  the  sashes  are  purchased  ilnglazed 
they  will  need  a  coat  of  white  lead  and 
pure  linseed  oil,  with  perhaps  a  little 
turpentine  for  thinning.  Give  a  good 
coat  all  over,  being  careful  to  fill  the 
joints  or  tenons  well.  After  they  are 
dry  they  can  be  glazed,  and  here  let 
me  say  do  not  under  any  circumstances 
give  more  than  one-quarter  ( !4 )  inch 
lap  to  the  glass.  More  lap  than  this 
will  result  in  many  broken  panes  as 
soon  as  the  frost  gets  between,  and 
more  glass  is  broken  from  this  cause 
than  from  all  others  combined.  Glass 
should  be  well  bedded  in  putty,  but  no 
putty  or  “beveling”  on  top.  Sharp  steel 
blind  staples  can  be  used  on  tlie  corners 
or  laps,  and  if  driven  in  level  with  a 
flat  chisel  will  prevent  the  panes  from 
sliding  down,  as  well  as  holding  them 
in  place.  After  glazing,  the  sashes  can 
have  a  good  coat  of  paint,  about  5  lbs. 
of  white  lead  with  1  lb.  of  white  zinc, 
thinned  with  linseed  oil  and  a  little 
drier.  This  is  better  than  all  lead,  as 
it  will  prevent  “chalking  off”  in  days 
to  come.  It  can,  however,  be  omitted 
if  so  desired,  but  it  tis  best  to  use  it  if 
possible.  As  most  of  the  cost  of  paint¬ 
ing  is  in  the  time  consumed,  it  is  econ¬ 
omy  to  use  the  best  materials  in  all 
such  work.  h.  w.  hales. 


More  About  Gladiolus 
Culture 

The  Gladiolus  may  be  planted  just  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
in  the  Spring,  and  as  late  as  July  1. 
Plant  preferably  in  full  sunshine,  al¬ 
though  satisfactory  results  may  be  had 
in  partial  shade.  Any  rich  garden  soil 
is  well  adapted,  but  the  bulbs  should 
not  come  in  contact  with  fresh  manure. 

Preferably  set  in  rows,  but  they  may 
be  planted  in  beds.  A  depth  of  3  to 
4  in.  in  sandy  soil  and  2  to  3  in.  in 
heavy  soil,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
bulb,  is  about  right.  A  flat  bottom 
trench,  made  with  a  hoe.  with  a  row 
of  bulbs  on  each  side  of  the  trench, 
and  about  2  or  3  in.  apart  in  the  row, 
will  give  good  results  in  rich  soil. 
Greater  distance  apart  for  the  larger 
bulbs  is  desirable,  if  space  permits. 
The  smaller  bulbs  may  be  spaced 
closer  together  than  the  larger  ones. 

The  flower  spike  should  be  cut  when 
the  first  bloom  opens.  Changing  water 
of  cut  flowers  every  day  and  cutting 
a  little  from  the  stems  will  prolong 
their  life  several  days,  or  a  week  in 
cool  weather.  In  cutting,  let.  at  least 
four  leaves  remain  on  the  plant  to  ma¬ 
ture  the  bulb  for  next  year’s  bloom. 

Rotted  manure  is  the  best  fertilizer, 
and  it  is  also  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
humus  in  the  soil,  but  pulverized  sheep 
manure,  poultry  manure,  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  bonemeal  and  hardwood  ashes, 
ars  useful.  Plenty  of  rotted  manure 
may  be  used,  but  the  other  things 
should  be  used  sparingly,  and  very 
carefully  distributed  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  soil.  Fertilizer  may  be 
applied  after  planting  and  at  intervals 
of  two  to  three  weeks.  Manure  is  best 
applied  in  the  Fall  and  thoroughly 
spaded  and  worked  into  the  soil  in  the 
Spring. 

Before  the  ground  freezes  (say  Oc¬ 
tober)  the  bulbs  should  be  dug  and  the 
stalks  cut  off  close.  Two  or  three  days 
in  the  sun  is  beneficial,  or  a  few  days 
in  a  warm  room  to  dry  up  the  surplus 
moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  bulb. 
After  that,  they  may  be  stored  in  a  cool, 
dry  cellar  with  a  temperature  of  40  to 
45  degrees.  After  being  in  storage  for 
a  month  or  two  the  old  bulbs  and  roots 
may  be  removed.  They  should  be 
stored  in  shallow  boxes,  preferably 
with  wire  screen  or  slat  bottoms. 

A  long  period  of  blooming  may  be 
secured  by  planting  as  early  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked  in  the  Spring 
and  at  intervals  of  two  to  three  weeks, 
until  July  1.  madison  cooper. 

New  York. 


Bordeaux  Mixture 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

Calcium  Arsenate 

Arsenite  of  Zino 

Dritomic  Sulphur 

Sulphur  Dusts 

for  all  needs 

(“Fungi”— “ASP” 
—"85-15”— “90-10”) 


(Insecticides 


As  soon  as  it  is  warm,  up  to  45°  or  more  out- 
jLJL  doors,  get  going  with  your  spray  control 
for  scale  of  all  kinds — using“Orchard  Brand" 
Oil  Emulsion  or  Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
for  sure  results. 


Plan  now  for  the  all-important  delayed  dor¬ 
mant  and  cluster  bud  sprays.  Because,  if  scab 
infests  your  foliage  when  the  blossoms  fall,  you’ll 
likely  have  a  harvest  of  scabby  fruit. 

Don’t  risk  losing  dollars  in  labor  cost  by  saving 
cents  on  “cheap”  spray  materials.  “Orchard 
Brand"  Quality  materials  pay — big. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  1928  Annual 
“Cash  Crops.”  A  postcard  will  bring  it. 

General  Chemical  Company 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York 

St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

GCI-5Z 


REG.  U.  S.  F»i£\T.  OFF. 

SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 
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or  25  years 
no  otherfertilizei  ^ 
has  producedfhe  growth!  quality  and 

^  weight,  that  I  have 
'  in  with  MAPES 


m 


IT  is  a  significant  fact  that  Mapes  users 
are  almost  invariably  the  most  care¬ 
ful  and  most  successful  farmers  in  their 
communities.  The  careful  grower  has  only 
to  try  Mapes  Manures  to  be  convinced 
that  Mapes  results  are  so  remarkable,  so 
outstanding,  and  so  evident  that  the  truth 
of  the  Mapes  slogan,  “ cost  little  more — 
rvorth  much  more,”  is  being  proved  every 
year  to  more  and  more  good  farmers. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Simons  of  Thompsonville,  Conn., 
says,  “I  have  used  Mapes  Manures  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  and  1  have  also  used  other  brands 
of  fertilizers,  but  no  other  fertilizer  has  produced 
the  growth,  quality  and  weight  that  I  have  gotten 
with  Mapes  Manures.” 

Another  good  New  England  farmer,  Mr.  John  E. 
Farrell,  says,  “I  have  used  several  brands  of  fertilizer 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  but  have  always  found 
after  using  cheaper  fertilizer  that  it  was  profitable 
to  get  back  to  Mapes.” 

W .  N.  Clark  &  Son,  also  close  observers  of  fertilizer 
results,  say,  “We  have  used  many  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  brands  of  fertilizer  sold  in  this  state.  The  fact 
that  we  have  used  Mapes  for  the  past  dozen  years 
indicates  that  it  has  been  very  satisfactory  to  us.” 
Mapes  Manures  have  always  produced  outstanding 
results  because  they  have  always  been  formulated 
on  the  basis  of  crop  yield  and  quality.  Two  fertilizers 
of  the  same  analysis  may  give  widely  different  results 
because  of  the  difference  in  the  plant  food  materials 
from  which  they  are  compounded.  Mapes  Manures 
are  first  made  right,  then  priced  as  low  as  possible. 
The  little  additional  cost  is  returned  to  you  many 
times  over  in  bigger  crops  of  better  quality. 


Just  Mail  this  Coupon  today 

Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield,  the  crop 
quality  and  the  crop  profits  with  the  results  from  any 
other  fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  a  list  of 
crop  brands  and  prices  of  Mapes  Manures.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  Mapes  “cost  little  more  —  worth  much  more.** 


MAPES 

Manure  s 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  13 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops: . 


My  Name  is 

P.  o . 
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State.. 


I 

I 
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I 

I 

I 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  ef 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


MR.  BARCLAY’S  article  about  renting  bees  for 
pollination,  on  first  page,  is  a  clear  statement 
about  a  business  that  is  likely  to  have  considerable 
development  in  some  localities.  Many  commercial 
fruit  growers  keep  bees  on  their  places,  often  as  a 
necessary  nuisance,  because  they  dislike  the  bother 
of  looking  after  them.  Situated  as  these  South  Jer¬ 
sey  farmers  are,  it  is  good  business  for  the 
fruit  men  to  co-operate  with  the  bee  men  in  hiring 
their  pollinating  done.  The  wind  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  on  for  cross-pollination  of  apples.  Anyone 
who  closely  watches  a  bee  at  work  in  a  flower  will 
see  why  its  work  is  so  effective.  It  is  nature’s  boss 
hybridizer. 

* 


ON  PAGE  416  one  of  our  contributors,  now  travel¬ 
ing  in  Europe,  told  of  ‘'Milk  in  Old  Nurem- 
burg.”  The  description  given  of  the  attractive 
stands  where  rosy-cheeked  women  in  white  uniforms 
sell  milk  and  its  products  provides  much  food  for 
thought.  How  much  it  would  mean  to  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  if  such  stands,  here  in  New  York,  could  dis¬ 
pute  the  supremacy  of  places  selling  soft  drinks. 
Clean,  wholesome  milk,  hot  or  cold,  whipped  cream 
and  the  lactic  ferment  yoghurt,  nourishing  and  diges¬ 
tible,  are  sold  at  low  prices  to  every  class  of  people. 
Perhaps  Nuremburg,  with  its  high-pitched  roofs  and 
quaint  doorways,  offers  just  the  right  background 
for  the  milk  seller,  but  we  think  the  time  is  ripe 
for  such  enterprise  here.  It  certainly  would  ab¬ 
sorb  that  hypothetical  surplus.  And  how  tempting 
that  whipped  cream  cone  sounds,  as  a  rival  for  ice 
cream ! 

* 

WHAT  is  a  lawful  farm  fence?  The  old  defini¬ 
tion  was  one  that  is  “bull  strong,  pig  tight 
and  horse  high.”  That  certainly  fills  the  bill  so  far 
as  all  reasonable  requirements  are  concerned.  But 
this  idea  has  been  modified  in  most  cases  to  cover 
the  kind  of  stock  generally  kept  in  the  locality.  As 
a  rule  the  township  officials  known  as  “fence  view¬ 
ers”  have  the  say  about  such  affairs  when  called  on. 
One  of  the  matters  often  brought  to  us  is  from  men 
who  want  to  pasture  pigs,  but  whose  neighbors  are 
not  willing  to  make  their  share  of  the  fence  pig  tight. 
Here  is  a  case  for  neighborly  co-operation,  instead 
of  trying  to  make  the  neighbor  do  something  that 
he  feels  is  unduly  burdensome  or  setting  undesirable 
precedent.  A  tactful  proposition  from  the  pig  man 
to  put  the  necessary  temporary  netting  along  the 
whole  stretch,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  other 
man  help  him  a  little  with  the  work,  is  likely  to 
put  the  neighbor  in  an  accommodating  frame  of 
mind.  Of  course  there  are  neighbors  and  neighbors, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  bad  ones  are  so, 
because  some  misunderstood  incident  has  tacked 
the  label  “a  mean  cuss”  on  them,  which  no  one 
likes,  though  he  may  not  act  as  though  it  bothered 
him  any.  Neighborhood  good  will  is  too  valuable  to 
be  sacrificed  through  some  trifling  misunderstanding. 

* 


INCREASING  recent  costs  of  what  are  termed  pro¬ 
fessional  services  have  borne  with  greater  weight 
upon  those  who  have  had  no  means  of  meeting  them 
by  increasing  the  returns  from  their  own  labor. 
There  are  some  expenses  which  may  be  avoided  by 
making  sacrifices  but  there  are  others  which  no  one 
may  hope  to  escape  and  it  is  the  utter  helplessness 
in  the  face  of  these  that  makes  commercial  greed  at¬ 
tending  them  the  more  despicable.  When  sickness 
comes,  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  must  be  employed, 
and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  bargaining  with 
them  with  regard  to  their  charges.  These  must  be 
met  if  there  are  means  to  meet  them  with.  If  death 
follows,  there  is  no  time  for  efforts  to  avoid  unnec¬ 


essary  expenses,  even  if  the  sentiment  and  grief  of 
survivors  could  permit  such  efforts.  The  great  and 
unjustified  increase  in  cost  of  burials  led,  in  1926, 
to  the  formation  of  a  committee  to  study  these,  the 
expenses  of  this  committee  being  borne  by  one  of 
our  great  life  insurance  companies.  This  committee 
has  found  an  increase  in  the  number  of  under¬ 
takers  of  over  50  per  cent  since  1920.  The  average 
cost  of  burial  in  36  States  was  found  to  be  $363, 
being  greatest  in  the  large  cities.  In  New  York 
City  it  is  $772.  This  cost  has  taken  over  one-half 
of  estates  under  $1,000,  from  15  to  18  per  cent  of 
those  less  than  $5,000.  In  country,  districts  the  in¬ 
crease  in  cost  has  not  been  so  great,  but  it  is  now 
several  times  that  of  a  few  years  ago,  with  the  bur¬ 
den  upon  families  of  limited  means  correspondingly 
doubled  and  tripled.  The  cost  of  any  casket  is 
manifestly  so  far  beyond  any  honest  value  that  could 
be  placed  upon  it  that  one  revolts  at  what  seems 
like  robbery  of  the  dead.  Individual  undertakers 
are  undoubtedly  not  wholly  responsible  for  these  con¬ 
ditions,  there  evidently  being  what  may  J>e  called  a 
trust  to  monopolize  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
caskets,  of  which  the  undertaker  himself  is  a  vic¬ 
tim,  but,  unless  the  undertaking  profession  takes 
steps  to  change  an  intolerable  state  of  affairs,  it 
may  be  compelled  to  suffer  under  obnoxious  govern¬ 
mental  supervision. 

* 


IN  ALL  the  mass  of  our  correspondence  there  are 
no  questions  that  awaken  keener  sympathy  than 
those  relating  to  some  means  of  home  money-making 
for  women.  Because  this  is  really  a  vital  question 
it  is  a  favorite  field  for  swindlers  of  every  class. 
We  cannot  express  the  loathing  and  contempt  we  feel 
for  the  human  vultures  who  thus  prey  upon  worthy 
people,  robbing  those  whose  industry  and  honest 
poverty  would  protect  them  from  all  but  the  most 
heartless.  We  have  done  what  we  could,  for  many 
years,  to  warn  possible  victims.  The  saddest  thing 
to  us  is  that  women  who  work  so  hard  in  keeping 
the  home  together  must  seek  extra  money  for  real 
needs  from  outside  sources.  There  are  few  chances 
now  to  do  sewing  for  large  manufacturing  firms — 
changes  in  equipment  and  also  in  labor  laws  and 
organizations  have  swept  away  the  home  seamstress. 
Yet  there  are  small  industries  that  can  be  de¬ 
veloped.  Our  advice  is  to  consider  possibilities  near 
at  hand  first,  which  are  sometimes  capable  of  con¬ 
siderable  development  in  a  tourist  or  Summer  re¬ 
sort  section — but  avoid  the  “work-at-home”  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  demands  for  fees. 


* 

HURRY  is  the  parent  of  many  serious  mistakes 
and  many  more  “poor  jobs.”  Most  of  us  can 
look  back  over  the  past  year — or  week — or  even 
yesterday — and  see  something  done  or  undone  be¬ 
cause  we  were  “in  a  hurry.”  It  will  soon  be  time  to 
prepare  the  seed  bed  for  Spring  grain,  grass  seeding 
and  vegetables.  With  all  the  Spring  work  looking 
hard  at  us,  there  is  a  temptation  to  let  the  seed  bed 
go  in  the  rough,  when  more  harrowing  or  pulverizing 
would  increase  the  seed's  chance  of  growth  25  per 
cent.  The  writer  worked  two  years  as  hired  man 
for  a  farmer  who  was  called  a  crank  by  his  neigh¬ 
bors  because  of  being  so  particular  about  the  seed 
bed.  Yet  the  even  greening  of  his  oats  and  rye  field 
and  grass  seeding  proved  that  he  was  right.  It  is  a 
hard  job  for  rootlets  and  tender  blades  to  fight  their 
way  through  lumpy  soil. 

i* 

IT  seems  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  canned 
foods  may  not  be  safe,  even  though  preserved  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  rules.  Preserva¬ 
tion  is  accomplished  through  sterilization,  and  com¬ 
plete  sterilization  is  not  always  brought  about  by 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  the  mountainous  regions  where  water 
boils  before  reaching  the  degree  of  heat  that  it  at¬ 
tains  at  lower  levels.  Five  outbreaks  of  food  poi¬ 
soning  during  the  year  1927,  all  occurring  in  our 
Western  States  and  from  the  eating  of  spoiled  canned 
foods,  show  the  necessity  for  greater  caution.  Home 
canned  corn,  string  beans  and  pears  were  responsi¬ 
ble  for  these  outbreaks,  some  canned  corn  used  in 
soup  having  caused  the  death  of  four  people  in  one 
family.  Poisoning  in  these  cases  is  due  to  what  is 
called  botulism,  and  botulism  is  poisoning  by  prod¬ 
ucts  of  germs  that  may  obtain  access  to  foods  and 
remain  alive  even  though  the  foods  have  been  canned 
after  heating.  The  particular  germ  involved,  called 
the  bacillus  botulinus,  seems  to  be  more  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  western  soils  than  in  eastern  but,  where- 
ever  found,  it  is  capable  of  producing  a  poison  of 
such  virulence  that  even  tasting  spoiled  food  has 
caused  death.  Spoiled  canned  foods  may  often  be 
recognized  by  their  appearance.  In  tins,  the  ends  of 
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the  tins  may  be  bulged  out  from  the  formation  of 
gas  within.  Food  from  such  tins  should  not  be  eat¬ 
en.  In  glass,  bubbles  may  appear,  the  solids  may 
have  become  mushy  and  there  may  be  an  odor  of 
rancid  cheese.  Safety  in  canning  is  secured  by  the 
application  of  sufficient  heat  to  destroy  all  germs 
present.  Fruits  and  vegetables  that  do  not  contain 
considerable  acid  require  more  care  in  canning  than 
those  that  do.  Canning  under  pressure  secures  a 
higher  degree  of  heat  and  adds  to  the  certainty  of 
keeping.  The  use  in  canning  of  live  steam  under 
pressure  has  made  the  commercial  processes  the 
success  that  they  are.  The  record  of  commercial 
canning  establishments  is  good,  no  deaths  from 
eating  commercially  canned  foods  having  been  re¬ 
ported  for  nearly  three  years. 


* 


THE  modern  professional  educator  or  authority 
on  child  culture  often  seems  to  have  a  curious 
conviction  that  the  only  people  who  are  unfit  to 
care  for  children  are  their  parents.  The  following 
newspaper  report  gives  this  point  of  view: 


Family  life  tends  to  destroy  the  child's  individuality 
and  independence,  Dr.  John  B.  AVatson,  behavioristic 
psychologist,  told  the  members  of  National  Conference 
on  Character  Education  in  Schools.  He  added  that  the 
best  method  of  training  a  child  would  be  to  take  it  from 
its  mother  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  weeks  and  place 
it  under  the  supervision  of  some  one  capable  of  train¬ 
ing  it. 

“I  am  arguing  for  a  complete  rotation,”  Dr.  Watson 
continued.  “The  youngsters  would  have  to  be  brought 
up  in  groups,  with  rotation  of  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
even  nurses.  My  idea  has  nothing  to  do  with  com¬ 
panionate  marriage,  or  marriage  at  all.  It  has  to  do 
with  bringing  up  youngsters  and  making  them  inde¬ 
pendent  of  people  and  things,  as  they  ought  to  be. 

“I  don't  believe  in  law,  or  prohibitions  of  any  kind. 
A  properly  behavioristically  trained  group  would  not 
have  to  be  led  by  any  law  or  municipal  system  whatso¬ 
ever,  or  any  State  system.  I  realize  that  such  a  social 
state  can  be  brought  about  only  in  the  far  distant 
future. 

“If  the  family  system  cannot  train  the  youngsters  in 
this  way  it  will  have  to  be  broken  up.  Under  present 
conditions  it  is  breeding  invalidism  and  lack  of  be¬ 
havioristic  happiness  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women.” 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  could  give  a  clear  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  “behavioristic  psychologist,”  but  think 
a  good  many  parents  would  describe  it  as  the  U.  S. 
Senator  did  when  some  one  called  him  a  political 
dodo.  He  said :  “I  don’t  know  what  a  dodo  is,  but 
I  know  it’s  something  nasty.”  But  reading  the 
opinions  quoted  above,  delivered  before  a  body  of 
serious  thinkers,  does  it  not  suggest  the  intense  ar¬ 
rogance  that  educators  generally  show  towards 
parents?  There  is  an  under  current  in  these  opin¬ 
ions  that  bears  a  subtle  suggestion  of  Soviet  sys¬ 
tems  in  Russia.  Philanthropy  has  decided  that  de¬ 
pendent  children  do  not  develop  properly  without 
family  life.  This  “behaviorist”  would  “scrap”  fami¬ 
ly  life,  and  educate  children  as  detached  units.  Do 
intelligent  parents  wish  to  work  towards  this  sys¬ 
tem? 


Brevities 

Herbert  is  recommended  as  a  good  raspberry  for 
road  stand  sale — a  little  soft  for  shipment. 

Madagascar,  an  island  ,  off  the  southeast  coast  of 
Africa,  produced  1,338,081,000  lbs.  of  cleaned  rice  last 
year. 

Last  year,  plowing  began  in  our  vicinity  March  17. 
We  think  there  is  more  water  in  the  ground  this  year 
than  last. 

Genuine  “farm  relief,”  as  the  farm  said,  when  the 
tenant  who  had  been  “cropping  it  to  death”  moved  on 
the  first  of  April. 

The  heavy  snowfall,  March  9-10,  cost  this  city 
$1,000,000  for  removal,  and  gave  temporally  employ¬ 
ment  to  17,000  men. 

In  1920  there  were  only  41  blind  people  in  the  entire 
State  of  Nevada,  while  New  York  had  4,205.  The  total 
number  of  blind  persons  in  the  United  States,  reported 
that  year,  was  52,567. 

A  reader  who  cannot  eat  all  kinds  of  bread  asks  how 
to  make  old-fashioned  corn  bread  raised  with  yeast. 
We  have  never  met  with  yeast- raised  corn  bread.  Does 
anyone  still  make  it? 

The  size,  shape  and  color  of  the  egg  is  determined 
through  inheritance.  In  selecting  eggs  for  hatching, 
choose  those  that  are  like  the  ones  you  wish  the 
chicks  to  lay  when  they  grow  up. 

Regarding  cantaloupes,  that  Maryland  farmer  on 
page  488  says :  “Conditions  could  be  remedied  by  first- 
class  fruit,  well  sorted  and  packed,  and  a  suitable  dis¬ 
tribution,  not  to  send  all  to  one  or  two  cities.”  Is  there 
any  perishable  crop  that  does  not  call  for  this? 

Eat  more  cheese,  advise  some  dietary  authorities. 
Cheese  contains  nearly  all  the  valuable  fat,  protein  and 
minerals  of  whole  milk  and  vitamins  as  well.  It  is 
nearly  a  universal  food  for  it  is  made  from  the  milk  of 
goats,  sheep,  buffaloes,  llamas,  zebras  and  reindeer,  as 
well  as  from  the  milk  of  the  cow.  With  this  wide 
choice,  anyone  should  be  able  to  find  a  cheese  to  suit 
him. 

A  writer  in  “Hygeia”  tells  of  a  pioneer  doctor  who 
visited  his  patients,  tried  a  lawsuit  and  preached  a 
funeral  sermon  in  one  day.  The  Pastoral  Parson  is 
credited  with  the  story  of  a  rural  preacher  who,  just 
before  beginning  a  funeral  sermon,  was  stopped  by  a 
son  of  the  decesaed  who  wished  to  be  married  before 
the  funeral  ceremony  proceeded,  bringing  forth  a  pros¬ 
pective  bride  for  the  occasion.  The  doctor  is  still  one 
lap  ahead. 
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The  Triumph  of  Law 

WE  hear  and  read  much  about  the  triumph  of 
co-operative  laws  in  the  courts.  How  do  the 
decisions  affect  the  farmer?  During  the  past  ten 
years  a  group  of  lawyers  and  professional  promoters 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  Legislatures  of  42  States  to 
pass  what  they  called  standard  co-operative  acts. 
These  laws  provide  that  the  farmer  sign  a  contract  to 
sell  all  his  product  through  the  association  for  five 
years,  to  authorize  the  association  to  pledge  his  prod¬ 
uct  for  borrowed  money,  to  pledge  his  credit  for 
debts,  to  allow  reductions  for  a  capital  fund,  and  to 
pay  interest,  to  pay  a  share  of  all  association  ex¬ 
pense,  and  to  accept  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  as  his  returns.  He  also  agrees  to  pay  a 
fixed  penalty  if  goods  are  sold  elsewhere  and  to  pay 
both  his  own  and  the  association’s  legal  expense  in 
any  suit  brought  against  him  for  breach  of  contract. 
In  some  cases  at  least  he  forfeits  his  right  to  an  ac¬ 
counting.  The  law  also  makes  it  illegal  for  any  other 
dealer  to  buy  the  products  of  the  member. 

The  association  agrees  to  sell  the  products  for  his 
account  and  to  return  the  pro  rata  share  of  the 
products  after  all  authorized  deductions  and  ex¬ 
penses  are  paid.  The  only  equivalent  to  the  member 
is  in  the  expected  service. 

The  machinery  set  up  for  these  associations  put 
the  control  in  the  hands  of  the  promoters.  The 
farmer  had  no  power  over  them.  The  officers  bur¬ 
dened  the  association  with  heavy  organization  ex¬ 
pense,  made  alliances  with  dealers,  sometimes  bor¬ 
rowed  money  of  the  dealers,  and  shipped  them  the 
produce  on  consignment.  Sometimes  the  produce  was 
stored  and  held  for  three  years.  In  some  instances 
warehouses  were  bought  from  operators  at  fabulous 
prices,  and  in  other  cases  the  product  was  processed 
in  private  plants  of  the  officials  at  large  profits  to 
themselves,  and  losses  to  the  growers.  Everybody 
was  paid  but  the  farmer,  and  even  when  the  prod¬ 
ucts  were  sold,  the  price  was  less  than  non-members 
received  in  the  same  territory. 

When  in  desperation  the  farmer  bolts  the  contract, 
and  sells  his  crop  elsewhere,  the  courts  have  no 
choice  but  to  decree  that  the  Legislatures  of  42 
States  have  the  constitutional  right  to  pass  such 
laws,  and  that  legal  contracts  are  binding.  To  put 
it  in  the  promoter’s  language :  ‘‘The  farmer  is  tied 
as  tight  as  when  he  signs  a  note  at  the  bank.” 

This  is  the  boasted  triumph  of  the  law. 

The  experience  is  no  reflection  on  cooperation  be¬ 
cause  the  practice  in  these  centralized  organizations 
is  not  cooperation.  It  is  an  organized  alliance  of  a 
new  set  of  middlemen  with  old  line  middlemen.  It 
has  discouraged  and  discredited  and  defeated  real  co¬ 
operation.  There  can  be  no  true  cooperation  except 
when  farmers  control  the  association  and  shape  it  to 
their  own  needs,  and  when  they  have  full  informa¬ 
tion  to  make  the  control  intelligent  and  efficient. 

How  much  comfort  does  the  farmer  get  in  these 
cases  from  the  triumph  of  the  law? 


That  Milk  Price  Controversy 

What  is  the  exact  truth  about  “cutthroat  price  cut¬ 
ting”  in  the  city  and  the  controversy  over  March 
prices?  A.  H. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

E  HAVE  not  known  a  time  for  long  when 
there  was  not  price  cutting  in  the  New  York 
loose  milk  trade.  League  officials,  who  have  been 
screeching  “cutthroat  prices”  since  March  1,  are 
the  most  drastic  price  cutters  in  the  trade.  Previous 
to  March  1  the  40-quart  can  price  was  $4.40.  In 
January  League  officials  cut  the  price  in  contracts 
to  $3.39  and  in  February  cut  it  again  to  $3.10.  This 
Was  a  cut  of  $1.10  a  can  in  January  and  $1.30  in 
February.  “Cutthroat  prices”  well  describes  their 
record  in  Buffalo  and  Poughkeepsie  and  Wilkes- 
Barre,  where  they  did  all  the  cutting  to  deliberately 
embarrass  local  producers. 

This  is  the  record  of  the  March  price  making : 
On  February  22,  the  League  officials  cut  the  price  of 
the  Class  1  milk,  sold  loose,  47  cents  per  100  lbs.  to 
take  effect  March  1.  This  affected  more  than  one- 
half  the  city  supply  of  milk. 

After  this  announcement  loose  milk  dealers  and 
producers  and  farm-owned  co-operative  plants  held 
meetings  and  made  it  known  that,  if  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  was  put  into  effect,  they  would  be  in  the  bottle 
business  by  March  3,  and  develop  a  bottle  trade 
through  local  stores  on  a  system  that  would  be  per¬ 
manent.  The  League  committee  then  invited  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  loose  milk  interests. 

On  February  29  the  Sheffield  Producers  held  a 
meeting  in  the  city  and  adjourned  without  fixing  a 
March  price. 

On  March  1  loose  pooled  milk  was  sold  in  the  city 
at  the  reduced  price. 


On  March  2  the  city  papers  said  that  Leroy  A. 
Van  Bomel,  president  of  Sheffield’s,  and  Henry  A. 
Cronk,  vice-president  of  Borden’s,  announced  that 
bottled  milk  would  be  reduced  to  15  cents  a  quart  on 
March  5. 

On  March  3  the  League  officials  sent  out  notice 
of  47  cents  reduction  on  all  Class  1  milk,  and  re¬ 
voked  the  previous  special  reduction  on  loose  milk. 

On  March  7  Sheffield  Producers  met  and  reduced 
their  March  Class  1  price  47  cents  to  take  effect 
March  7.  The  League  reduction  had  then  been  in 
effect  two  days  on  bottled  milk  and  six  days  on 
loose  milk.  On  March  16  League  officials  accused 
other  dealers  of  “cutthroat  price  cutting.” 

Cutthroat  prices  can  be  stopped  any  time  the  three 
producing  associations  come  together  and  form  one 
unit  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  milk,  and  League  of¬ 
ficials  alone  are  defeating  that  purpose. 


Train  Hits  School  Bus 

Rochester,  Ind.,  Feb.  28. — A  school  bus  and  a  freight 
train  collided  near  here  today.  Ten  children  and  the 
bus  driver  were  seriously  injured. 

Pearl  Murray,  15  years  old,  xvas  cut  about  the  head 
and  was  believed  to  have  suffered  internal  injuries. 
Homer  Murray,  8,  her  brother,  was  believed  to  have 
suffered  a  fractured  skull. 

Clevel  Biddinger,  Leitersford,  Ind.,  driver  of  the 
truck,  received  scalp  wounds.  He  was  unable  to  tell 
how  the  accident  happened. — Newspaper  Dispatch. 

The  above  item  of  news  is  respectfully  referred  to 
those  friends  of  country  boys  and  girls  who  would 
close  all  country  schools  and  transport  country  chil¬ 
dren  of  tender  years  to  city  schools. 


Milk  Plant  Changes 

When  dairymen  outside  of  the  pool  in  this  section 
heard  that  a  deal  was  on  between  the  Brown  Wright 
Company,  owned  by  the  Dairymen’s  League,  and  the 
Woodlawn  Company  they  felt  some  concern  lest  they 
should  lose  their  outlet.  They  had  been  selling  to  the 
Woodlawn.  The  understanding  now  is  that  the  Wood- 
lawn  bought  the  Brown-Wright  business  of  the  League, 
with  the  privilege  of  buying  60  per  cent  of  their  re¬ 
quirements  in  pool  milk,  and  that  they  will  also  con 
tinue  to  buy  non-pool  milk.  In  addition  the  Eagle  Dairy 
Company  has  bought  the  Nicholson  Dairy  Company 
plant  and  business.  This  makes  good  outlet  for  inde¬ 
pendent  milk.  The  Nicholson  plant  is  handling  about 
150  cans  daily.  n.  b. 

Wyoming  Co.,  Pa. 


A  New  Milk  Plant 

When  the  Standard  Dairy  Company  owned  the  milk 
plant  here  at  Kirkville,  it  took  in  350  cans  of  milk 
daily.  When  it  sold  out  to  the  pool  the  product  was 
divided.  The  pool  gets  60  to  70  cans,  about  125  cans 
go  to  Canastota  and  the  remainder  goes  to  Syracuse. 
Mow  the  Eagle  Dairy  Company,  which  operates  the 
Canastota  plant,  is  building  a  new  plant  here,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  open  about  April  1.  It  expects  to  receive  250 
to  300  cans  by  the  Summer  months.  patron. 


The  Farmer  Safeguards  the  Nation 

You  are  getting  at  the  very  root  of  the  subject  in 
your  first  editorial  on  page  306.  The  tendency  of  in¬ 
dustry  is  to  increase  our  manufacture  and  extend  trade 
into  the  world  markets.  There  is  no  objection  to  this 
provided  it  does  not,  in  practice,  continue  to  embarrass 
American  agriculture.  If  they  do  continue  to  develop 
foreign  trade  with  the  present  policies  incidental  to  it 
this  country  is  going  to  need  a  naval  development  far 
in  excess  of  anything  yet  proposed  by  our  administra¬ 
tion,  and  an  army  far  more  extensive  and  powerful 
than  is  embodied  in  our  National  Defence  Act. 

Extension  of  commerce  into  foreign  markets,  exten 
sion  of  foreign  loans,  extension  of  interference  in  for¬ 
eign  governments  into  which  these  policies  involve  us, 
mean  the  multiplying  of  misunderstandings  and  con 
troversies  which  are  the  causes  of  war. 

I  am  not  advocating  our  withdrawal  from  the  world 
markets  and  non-intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  That 
would  be  extremely  foolish.  But  if  we  carry  out  these 
policies  at  the  expense  of  the  deflation  of  American 
agriculture  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  in  an  extreme¬ 
ly  precarious  situation  should  war  come. 

The  first  line  of  our  defense  is  food  and  clothing  for 
our  people  and  provision  must  be  made  for  a  bounti¬ 
ful  supply  within  our  own  borders.  No  exigencies  of 
foreign  trade  or  the  making  of  foreign  loans  can  under 
any  consideration  justify  neglect  to  provide  for  the  first 
essentials  in  time  of  trouble. 

These  essentials  are  food  and  clothing.  In  time  of 
peace  we  may  be  able  to  import  those  in  exchange  for 
manufactured  products  and  increase  our  volume  of  for¬ 
eign  trade,  but  such  a  policy  would  discourage  agricul¬ 
ture  and  impoverish  the  farms  and  when  the  time  came 
in  which  we  were  forced  to  reply  on  our  own  resuorces 
we  would  have  neither  the  equipment  nor  the  skill  to 
supply  our  needs.  Ordinary  producers  therefore  would 
suggest  that  we  encourage  and  develop  our  agricultural 
industry  on  a  par  with  manufacture  and  trade,  and  al¬ 
ways  keep  a  supply  of  food  and  clothing  on  hand  in 
excess  of  our  immediate  needs.  National  -warehouses 
and  elevators  are  essential  not  only  to  insure  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  these  necessities  in  time  of  war,  but  also 
for  economic  distribution  in  time  of  peace.  Starvation 


is  the  surest  weapon  of  national  destruction,  and  noth¬ 
ing  can  prevent  it  in  time  of  war  except  a  prosperous 
and  well  developed  agriculture  in  times  of  peace. 

Our  government  must  consider  this  primarily  in  its 
defensive  measures  as  the  very  foundation  of  our  neces¬ 
sities,  indispensable  in  time  of  peace,  infinitely  impera¬ 
tive  in  time  of  war. 

I  am  mighty  glad  you  have  opened  up  this  question. 
This  and  the  recommendations  of  the  presidents  of 
land  grant  colleges  and  the  business  men’s  committee  to 
encourage  ownership  of  land  in  large  units  are  the 
urgent  farm  questions  to  be  fully  discussed.  The  way 
we  solve  them  means  the  preservation  or  destruction  of 
democracy  in  America.  w.  a.  macpherson. 


From  an  Ohio  Friend 

It  is  refreshing,  indeed,  to  pick  up  a  paper,  farm  or 
any  other  kind,  that  is  unbiased  in  its  views,  and  that 
prints  free  discussion  in  its  columns  on  both  sides  of 
important  subjects.  Especially  is  this  true  at  a  time 
when  matters  of  the  gravest  importance  are  being  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  when  our  livelihood,  everything  we  possess, 
or  hope  to  possess,  is  at  stake. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  must  have  its  faults.  I 
don’t  know  _what  they  are,  but  bias  can  hardly  ever  be 
blamed  against  them.  Furthermore,  in  a  time  when  it 
often  isn’t  done,  they  come  right  out  and  say  what  they 
believe,  or  do  what  they  believe  in  doing,  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  and  I  feel  like  applauding. 

In  view  of  the  many  misleading  statements  that  have 
been  appearing  the  past  few  months,  not  only  in  city 
papers  but  farm  papers  alike,  statements  attempting  to 
prove  that  agriculture  is  normal  now;  that  the  index 
figures  prove  it;  in  fact  that  agriculture  is  now  getting 
a  little  the  best  of  the  deal  as  some  farm  papers  argue, 
it  is  most  refreshing  to  find,  on  page  265,  most  of  our 
Congressman  Brand’s  speech  quoted,  and  brief  and  fair- 
minded  comment  by  the  editor.  Congressman  Brand 
comes  from  my  own  county.  He  is  one  of  the  clearest 
thinkers  I  have  evei-  met,  and  he  goes  vei-y  far  be¬ 
neath  the  sui-face,  clear  down  to  fundamentals  when  he 
attacks  any  pi-oblem. 

I  think  that,  if  any  ai-gument  were  needed  among 
farmers,  his  figures  show  rather  conclusively  that  agri¬ 
culture  is  very  far  from  being  pi-osperous.  Stock  ex¬ 
change  figures  upon  any  concern  are  a  reasonably  ac¬ 
curate  index  of  its  net  value,  and  its  prosperity.  Like¬ 
wise  the  market  price  of  farm  lands  is  a  reasonably  ac¬ 
curate  measure  of  their  net  value  and  their  prosperity. 

I  happen^  to  live  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  sections  of 
Ohio.  We  are  well  removed  from  any  large  city,  and 
thus  not  affected  by  cross  currents  that  might  affect 
farm  values.  We  diversify,  as  most  advice  givers  say 
we  should.  We  use  modern  methods  and  we  work  hard. 

Land  which  in  pre-war  days,  was  worth  $175  per  acre 
is  today  worth  around  $65,  less  than  the  value  of  its 
buildings.  It  is  steadily  going  down.  Taxes  are  mostly 
$2  or  over  per  acre.  I  can  take  you  four  miles  to  a 
reasonably  good  farm  which  will  be  youi-s  if  you  pay 
annually  about  $3.40  per  acre  for  30  years.  Taxes  are 
included  in  this  figure. 

Aow  what  can  we  do  about  it?  Does  anyone  think 
that  wages,  taxes,  everything  that  we  have  to  buy,  can 
be  reduced  to  1914  levels?  If  so,  I  advise  him  to  make 
px-ompt  application  to  a  good  insane  asylum. 

If  we  cannot  reduce  prices  which  we  have  to  pay 
can  we  raise  the  prices  on  things  we  have  to  sell’  Un¬ 
doubtedly  yes. 

For  several  years  now  Congress  has  considered  many 
forms  of  farm  relief.  Many  of  them  have  been  fan¬ 
tastic,  wholly  impractical.  Nearly  all  have  been  faulty. 

To  rny  mind  just  two  are  deserving  of  sei-ious  attention, 
the  Grange  pi-oposal  of  debentures,  and  the  McNary- 
Haugen  plan.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Grange  pi-oposal 
of  debentures  would  work  perfectly.  It  is  extremely 
simple,  inexpensive  to  operate,  and  a  verv  well  thought 
out  proposition.  My  fear  concerning  it  is  that  if  it 
aa  ei-e  put  into  opei-ation  the  nation  Avould  vex-y  soon  de¬ 
cide  that  it  was  a  subsidy,  and  repeal  it. 

It  is  now  planned  to  cover  all  branches  of  agx-iculture, 
any  crop  or  any  live  stock  so  far  as  it  is  needed,  and 
to  embrace  all  sections  of  the  country.  While  there  are 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  real  help  for  agriculture,  » 
I  am  certain  that  working  together  we  can  save  oui- 
great  industry  at  least  from  absolute  bankruptcy,  and 
in  time  put  it  on  an  economic  pax-ity  Avith  other  indus¬ 
tries.  I  seriously  doubt  if  eastex-n  farmers  correctly 
appraise  the  motix-es  of  Eastern  Senators  and  Repi-esen- 
tatix-es  in  Congress  xvlio  are  credited  xvith  voting  against 
farm  relief  because  Eastern  farmers  wish  it. 

Txx’o-thirds  of  the  nation  is  non-agricultural,  and 
therefoi^e  consumers,  not  producers.  Therefore  we  are  a 
consuming  nation,  far  more  interested  in  buying  cheap 
than  in  the  xyelfare  of  the  farmers.  We  farmers  are 
outnumbei-ed  just  txvo  to  one.  In  the  East  manufactur¬ 
ing  is  even  more  important  than  it  is  here  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  manufacturers  think  it  necessai-y  to  have 
cheap  foods.  I  think  Eastex-n  Congx-essmen  have  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  in  mind,  instead  of  farming,  when 
they  vote  upon  farm  relief  or  any  other  measure. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  tariff  could  be  strengthened 
upon  some  items  to  some  advantage.  If  the  Eastern 
fanners  xvish,  I  believe,  by  all  working  together,  xve 
could  establish  a  tariff  that  would  be  satisfactoi-y  to 
them.  If  one  section  pulls  one  way  and  another  dif¬ 
ferent  it  is  obvious  that  we  will  get  nowhere,  because 
there  are  too  great  odds  against  us. 

Cooperation  in  some  lines  is  helping  a  good  bit.  Here 
we  have  cooperative  live  stock  shipping  associations. 
These  associations  have  reduced  the  cost  of  marketing 
hogs  from  about  $1.25  per  100  lbs.  to  65c.  For  my 
village  alone  that  probably  means  a  saving  of  $10,000  a 
year ;  more  than  that  rather  than  less.  Yet  I  feel  sui-e 
that  co-operation  alone  cannot  save  us  from  bankruptcy. 

In  talking  about  tariff  changes  I  wonder  if  we  all 
realize  xvhat  xve  are  up  against.  You  casually  read  in 
the  papers  that  some  great  banking  syndicate  has  loaned 
a  huge  sum  to  some  foreign  nation.  These  bankei-s  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  that  loan,  principal  and  interest,  paid.  They 
knoxv  that  in  large  part  it  xvill  be  paid  in  goods,  foreign 
goods,  produced,  perhaps  in  the  Argentine,  where  land 
is  cheap,  labor  plentiful  and  cheap,  soil  of  great  fertility, 
and  xve  are  thus  competing  with  cheap  land,  cheap  labor, 
and  all  backed  by  American  money.  Of  course  the 
Argentine  is  only  one  spot  that  enters  into  the  calcula¬ 
tion.  But  these  great  financial  institutions  are  not 
going  to  stand  idly  by  and  see  their  children  (the  enter¬ 
prises  upon  foreign  soil  which  they  are  fostering)  eat 
at  the  second  table  if  they  can  help  it.  It  will  need 
the  united  effort  of  all  farmers  to  accomplish  anything 
substantial  xvhen  confronted  by  present  odds. 

Papers  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  take  an  unbiased  stand 
can,  and  will,  help  by  education.  Discussion  and  under¬ 
standing  of  our  own  problems  xvill  help.  Backbone,  and 
a  determination  to  win  out,  will  do  a  lot. 

CHAS.  B.  WING. 
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The  Courageous  Heart 

I  know  the  stars  are  in  the  sky, 

I  know  the  rivers  run, 

I  know  the  ocean  tides  obey 
The  mandates  of  the  sun. 

I  know  the  flowers  trust  in  God 
As  year  by  year  they  bloom. 

Then  why  should  I  so  fearful  be 
Of  destiny  or  doom? 

I  know  that  through  all  life  there  runs 
One  great  eternal  law. 

I  know  that  ignorance  is  sin 
And  fear  the  only  flaw. 

And  knowing  truth,  and  fearing  naught 
I  go  my  quiet  way 
Assured  that  a  courageous  heart 
Shall  win  the  darkest  day. 

— Edwin  Osgood  Grover  in  “The  Book 
of  Courage.” 

-S' 

One  of  our  readers  asks  how  to  make 
streusel  coffee  cake  and  stollen.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  our  good  German  house¬ 
wives  can  supply  us  with  both  recipes. 

* 

The  children  are  never  too  young  to 
be  taught  that  gasoline  is  dangerous,  and 
that  due  caution  must  always  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  handling  it.  A  reader  in  Colum¬ 
bia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  the  following 
account  of  a  local  tragedy : 

Tuesday  evening  at  six  o’clock,  while 
starting  the  evening  meal  we  noticed  to 
the  south  down  the  valley  the  ismoke  and 
reflection  of  a  fire.  Speedily  we  started 
in  the  direction  of  the  flames,  little 
knowing  the  tragedy  they  were  working 
out.  It  seems  that  a  girl  of  16,  with  the 
aid  of  two  younger  sisters,  had  endeavored 
to  start  the  milking  of  a  dairy  of  some  38 
cows  while  awaiting  the  coming  of  the 
father.  The  gasoline  engine  connected 
with  the  milking  machine  seemingly  must 
have  gone  dry  when  the  milking  was  in 
progress,  when  the  girl  proceeded  to  fill 
the  tank,  while  the  younger  sister  held 
the  lighted  lantern  that  ishe  might  the 
better  see.  An  explosion  resulted  with 
the  consequent  burning  of  the  clothing 
from  her  body,  death  resulting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  The  barn  and  28  head 
of  stock  were  consumed  by  the  flames, 
together  with  a  complete  equipment  of 
farm  machinery. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  give  a  recipe  for 
Parker  House  rolls.  The  following,  given 
us  by  Mrs.  Helen  N.  Upson,  is  the  best 
we  know : 

Two  cups  of  milk,  two  teaspoons  of 
salt,  four  tablespoons  of  butter,  four 
tablespoons  granulated  sugar,  one  cake  of 
yeast  dissolved  in  half  cup  lukewarm 
water,  eight  cups  of  bread  flour.  Scald 
the  milk  and  stir  into  it  the  salt,  sugar 
and  butter,  after  which  set  aside  to  be¬ 
come  lukewarm.  When  it  reaches  this 
temperature  add  the  yeast  cake,  dissolved 
as  directed  above.  Stir  in  very  slowly 
enough  of  the  flour  to  form  a  stiff  batter, 
and  beat  until  perfectly  smooth.  Set  in 
a  warm  place  to  lighten,  cover  with  a 
warm  towel  and  let  stand  until  spongy, 
which  will  take  about  two  hours. 

It  will  then  be  ready  for  the  balance 
of  the  flour,  which  should  be  added  very 
gradually,  and  thoroughly  worked  and 
kneaded  in.  At  this  point  kneading  must 
be  very  thoroughly  done,  and  not  too 
much  flour  used  on  the  board  or  hands. 
Let  it  be  as  (soft  as  possible.  Place  in  a 
well  greased  bowl,  cover  with  a  towel 
wrung  dry  out  of  hot  water,  and  set  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise.  Allow  to  remain 
until  it  doubles  its  bulk. 

Place  on  a  slightly  floured  board  and 
knead  for  about  five  minutes.  Break  off 
small  pieces  of  the  dough,  of  uniform  size, 
and  shape  into  smooth  balls.  Place  them 
between  the  folds  of  a  floured  towel  and 
let  stand  15  minutes  in  a  warm  place. 
Flatten  them  about  three-fourths  with  a 
rolling  pin,  brush  with  butter,  fold  nearly 
in  half,  place  about  one-half  inch  apart 
in  a  well-greased  pan,  brush  the  tops 
with  melted  butter,  cover  closely  and 
allow  to  stand  in  a  warm,  not  hot,  place 
until  they  become  twice  their  size.  Bake 
in  a  quick  oven,  350  degrees  F.,  for  20 
minutes.  Serve  with  butter  as  soon  as 
possible  after  taking  from  the  oven. 

All  measurements  are  taken  level. 


Home  Markets 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 
Necessity  for  the  strictest  economy  gave 
me  an  idea  that  worked  so  well  that  I 
thought  of  passing  it  on  to  the  Rural 
family  in  the  hope  that  it  might  help 
someone  similarly  situated.  Our  hens  did 


not  furnish  us  with  any  eggs  this  Winter, 
and  the  grocery  bills  were  already  so  high 
that  we  did  not  like  to  add  eggs  to  the 
list.  A  neighbor  had  hundreds  of  eggs 
a  day  and  no  honey.  Would  she  trade 
eggs  for  honey?  Gladly,  because  her  sup¬ 
ply  of  canned  fruit  was  low.  I  can 
help  her  use  the  eggs  that  are  not  mar¬ 
ketable,  small,  cracked,  ill-shoped  ones 
that  do  me  just  as  well.  Having  suc¬ 
ceeded  once,  I  tried  again,  and  have 
acquired  vegetables,  homemade  sausage, 
jelly  and  jam,  cottage  cheese,  maple 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


977- — Coat  Front.  De¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  27-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


sizes  36,  40  and  44- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  2% 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  9%  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


875  —  For  Younger 
Girls.  Designed  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  Size 
8  requires  1%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  36-in. 
contrasting  and  % 
yd.  of  lining.  Ten 
cents. 


899 — Graceful  Lines. 
Designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  36-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


11023 — Basket  Motifs  for  Applique  and 
Embroidery.  Pattern  contains  48  motifs 
ranging  in  sizes  from  %xl  in.  to  5x7%  in. 
New  Spring  and  Summer  Fashion  Catalog. 
Ten  Cents. 


syrup,  and  now  I  am  looking  for  some¬ 
one  who  has  some  sorghum.  Does  any¬ 
one  doubt  which  State  my  ancestors  came 
from?  Can’t  you  see  the  nutmegs  roll 
out? 

Maple  syrup,  sorghum  and  honey  can 
be  used  in  place  of  sugar  and  molasses  in 
many  ways,  and  cut  down  the  grocery  bill. 
Excellent  vinegar  may  be  made  of  honey, 
and  it  may  be  used  to  sweeten  vegetables, 
where  one  generally  uses  sugar.  There 
are  some  good  recipes  using  honey  in  the 
Rural  Cook  Book.  The  following  recipes 
have  been  tested : 

Tapioca  Pudding.  —  Two  tablespoons 
tapioca,  one-half  cup  honey,  one  pint  boil¬ 
ing  water,  two  tablespoons  lemon  juice, 
three  eggs,  one  tablgspoon  butter.  Moisten 
the  tapioca  with  cold  water  and  stir  it 
into  the  boiling  water,  cook  until  clear. 
Add  the  beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs,  lemon 
juice  and  butter.  Add  this  gradually  to  the 
tapioca  and  cook  in  double  boiler  until  it 
thickens.  Pour  into  a  buttered  baking 
dish.  Cover  with  a  meringue  made  from 


the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  with  three 
tablespoons  of  honey,  and  bake  to  a  deli¬ 
cate  brown. 

Maple  Filling. — Boil  two  cups  maple 
sugar,  two-thirds  cup  sweet  milk  and 
three  tablespoons  butter.  Beat  about  10 
minutes. 

Try  this  plan  when  the  grocery  bill 
mounts  and  the  income  drops.  Some  of 
us  are  forming  a  club  whose  object  is  to 
study  new  ways  of  using  the  food  prod¬ 
ucts  we  have,  with  a  view  to  increasing 
their  usefulness  and  lowering  our  food 
bills.  CLARA  G.  JONES. 


More  About  the  Meat 
Supply 

The  cold  Winter  winds  blow,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  near  the  fire,  but  in  spite 
of  the  momentary  whirlwinds  of  snow¬ 
flakes  that  fills  the  air,  the  ground  re¬ 
mains  bare.  The  return  of  some  of  our 
songbirds  and  the  old  black  crow  inspect¬ 
ing  the  Fall  plowing  remind  us,  however, 
that  the  cold  days  are  nearly  over,  and 
soon  will  come  the  warm  days  of  Spring. 
At  once  my  mind  begins  to  inventory  the 
work  that  must  be  done  before  those  days 
arrive,  and  perhaps  the  first  thing  is  the 
care  of  any  late-killed  beef  that  cannot 
be  preserved  by  Winter’s  cold,  for  we  can¬ 
not  depend  upon  that  preservation  many 
days  more. 

I  have  already  canned  most  of  the 
beef,  but  there  are  always  some  pieces, 
such  as  the  ribs,  that  are  not  very  easily- 
preserved  in  that  way.  These  I  have 
corned.  I  soak  the  meat  in  salt  and  water 
over  night  to  remove  any  blood  that  might 
remain  in  it.  In  the  morning  I  turn  this 
brine  off  and  cover  with  another  brine 
made  as  follows :  Six  gallons  water,  six 
lbs.  salt,  two  lbs.  brown  sugar,  two  ounces 
saltpeter.  Mix,  boil  and  skim.  It  may  be 
turned  over  the  meat  hot  or  cold.  This 
will  preserve  100  lbs. 

I  shall  next  turn  my  attention  to  the 
heart  and  tongue.  These  I  usually  cook 
together.  1  soak  them  over  night  in  salt 
water ;  scrape  the  tongue  and  remove  the 
roots;  and  remove  any  blood  from  the 
heart  chambers  which  may  have  collected 
there.  Then  I  place  it  in  hot  water  and 
cook  until  tender,  add  salt,  cook  five 
minutes  more  and  remove  from  the  fire 
to  cook.  When  it  is  cool  enough  to  handle 
I  remove  the  skin  from  the  tongue  and, 
if  I  do  not  desire  to  use  them  at  once,  I 
slice  them  in  separate  cans,  cover  with 
beef  broth,  well  salted,  and  sterilize  one 
hour  in  the  canner.  As  a  usual  thing, 
however,  I  use  them  at  once.  There  are 
many  uses  for  the  fine  delicate  meat  of 
the  tongue.  It  is  very  good  sliced,  fried 
iu  butter  and  served  hot  or  simply  slice 
and  served  cold.  It  is  excellent  for  sand¬ 
wiches  for  the  children’s  luncli-box,  but 
we  prefer  it  pickled.  After  removing  the 
skin,  slice  and  put  in  a  fruit  jar.  Take 
enough  beef  broth  to  cover  the  meat,  heat 
and  add  a  little  sugar,  salt  and  vinegar; 
pour  over  the  meat  and  allow  to  stand  for 
several  days  and  serve  cold. 

Several  ways  of  serving  the  heart  are 
in  use,  but,  as  we  do  not  care  for  the 
heart  as  a  meat,  I  always  use  this  for 
mincemeat,  adding  as  much  lean  meat  as 
I  wish. 

Mincemeat :  Eight  cups  meat,  twenty- 
four  cups  apples,  two  cups  suet  and  two 
lbs.  raisins  ground  or  chopped  fine,  one 
lb.  dried  currants  or  one  quart  canned  cur¬ 
rants  or  cherries,  three  and  one-lialf  lbs. 
brown  sugar  and  nutmeg,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  black  pepper,  salt  and  vinegar  to 
taste.  I  do  not  have  any  rule  for  the 
spices,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and 
tastes  differ,  especially  as  to  mince  pie. 
If  you  have  boiled  cider  it  gives  the 
mincemeat  a  much  better  flavor  than 
vinegar.  Any  jelly  or  jam  which  you  have 
is  also  an  improvement.  Cook  the  in¬ 
gredients  until  the  apples  are  tender  and 
all  are  thoroughly  mixed,  fill  sterilized 
jars  while  hot  and  seal,  making  sure  that 
the  rubbers  are  good.  I  have  never  had 
a  can  spoil. 

Last  comes  the  suet.  This  I  grind 
through  a  fine  food  chopper  and  find  that 
it  has  many  uses.  In  cooking  steak  or 
in  any  frying  where  suet  can  be  used  I 
find  it  liquefies  when  placed  over  the  fire 
much  more  readily  than  the  unground.  A 
part  suet  may  be  added  to  the  fat  for 
deep  frying  many  things.  I  use  it  espe¬ 
cially  for  doughnuts.  Here  is  my  favorite 
recipe  :  Two  cups  sugar,  two  eggs,  three 
tablespoons  of  melted  lard,  one  pint  milk, 
one  tablespoon  vanilla,  salt,  four  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  flour. 

Perhaps  some  have  not  the  recipe  for 
the  Salvation  Army  doughnuts  of  the  war 
days.  They  are  good,  but  not  so  rich : 
Five  cups  flour,  two  cups  sugar,  five  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
two  eggs,  one  and  three-quarter  cups  milk, 
one  tablespoon  melted  lard. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  use  for  suet 
is  for  suet  pudding.  It  is  very  good  for 
cold  weather  dessert,  and  may  be  made 
in  quantity  and  a  portion  steamed  and 
served  hot  as  needed. 

Suet  Pudding :  One  cup  suet  and  one 
cup  raisins  chopped  or  ground  fine,  one 
cup  molasses,  one  cup  hot  water,  one-half 
teaspoon  soda,  two  and  one-half  cups 
flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  salt. 
Steam  three  hours. 

Sauce:  Three  tablespoons  butter,  one- 
half  cup  sugar,  three  tablespoons  flour, 
salt.  Mix  thoroughly  and  add  hot  water 
to  make  the  consistency  of  gravy  when 
cooked.  Add  one  dessertspoon  vinegar 
and  one  teaspoon  lemon  extract,  or  fruit 
juice  may  be  used  in  place  of  a  part  of 
the  water  for  flavor  if  desired.  Rasp- 


The  whole  world  knows  Aspirin  as 
an  effective  antidote  for  pain.  But  it’s 
just  as  important  to  know  that  there  is 
only  one  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin.  The 
name  Bayer  is  on  every  tablet,  and  on 
the  box.  If  it  says  Bayer,  it’s  genuine ; 
and  if  it  doesn’t,  it  is  not !  Headaches 
are  dispelled  by  Bayer  Aspirin.  So  are 
colds,  and  the  pain  that  goes  with  them  ; 
even  neuralgia,  neuritis,  and  rheuma¬ 
tism  promptly  relieved.  Get  Bayer — at 
any  drugstore — with  proven  directions. 

Physicians  prescribe  Bayer  Aspirin; 
it  does  NOT  affect  the  heart 

Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 

Olmstead  Boilers^ 

FOR  PASTEURIZING  I  BURNS  WOOD 
AND  STERILIZING  |  OR  COAL 

For  steam  or  hot  water  for 
anypurpose  or  at  anytime. 

The  Sale  Steam  Boiler  will  burn 
cobs  or  stalks.  Automatic 
damper  regulator,  etc.  Re¬ 
pairs  quickly  and  easily 
made  by  owner.  Furnished 
with  a  completeequipment 
of  fittings  and  fixtures. 
With  or  without  engine. 
Economical,  Quickly  buys 
itself.  3  to  30  H.  P.  Send 
for  our  free  complete  cata¬ 
log  of  rigs. 

ONTARIO  IRON  WORKS 

Box  287  PULASKI,  N.  V.  | 


wnm  - . 

■  ■  ||  ||  |  nnncc  make  beautiful  serviceab 

■  ■  wwl*  ItWota  products  that  will  give 
satisfaction  both  in  possession  and  the  service  they 
render.  We  sell  direct.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

WEST  UNITT  WOOLEN  MILLS,  112  LTNN  STREET,  WEST  UNITT,  OHIO 


BLANKETS  — and  Colonial  Covei  lets.  Send 
BATTING  118  y°ur  wool  and  we  will 
ROBES  ma*;e  beautiful  serviceable 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St„  Newark,  N.  J 


WOOL 


growers  and  Shippers  please  get  in 
touch  with  us.  8.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Wool  Specialists,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 
The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 
The  Age  of  Fable 
Black  Beauty 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 
Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 
A  Dog  of  Flanders 
Gulliver’s  Travels 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 
The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
Robin  Hood 
Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood's  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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This  illustrated  booklet  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Savings  Bank  at  Albany  tells  how  easy 
it  is  to  Bank  by  Mail  and  Earn  interest, 
compounded  quarterly. 


Chartered  1868 


VMM 


Assets  over 
$35,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


Mail  this  slip  today 


•  National  Savings  Bank 
I  70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  | 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  ® 

■  booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  * 

■  World.”  » 

B  I 

i  Name .  1 

i  I 

i  Address .  I 


■  City .  R  N-Y  I 


Young  Children 

Rickets  or  soft  bones  are  evidences 
of  lime  -  deficiency.  The  child  needs 
emulsified  cod-liver  oil  to  help  Nature 
develop  a  strong  bone-structure. 

SCOH’S  EMULSION 

should  be  made  a  part  of  the  daily 
diet  of  most  children.  It  abounds  in 
the  essential  rickets  -  preventing  and 
growth- promoting  vitamin. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  17-43 


‘A  Kalamazoo, 

Tv-"“.  Direct  to  You” 


r  aviuiy  r  ■  iov o .  icai  ^ 

Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves. 
Ranges,  Furnaces.  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel 
ranges  and  combination  gas  and 
coal  ranges.  Mahogany  porcelain 
enamel  heating  stoves. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24-hr. 
shipments.  30-day  free 
trial.  860-day  test.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  660,000 
customers.  Write  today 
for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY  • 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  SI  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt. 


BARRELS  OF  CHINA  ;aoct¥°oruv 

Send  $5.50  for  100  assorted  dishes,  or  $9.00  for  decorated. 
Contains  not  less  than  12  cups,  saucers,  all  sizes  plates, 
oatmeals,  sauce  dishes,  platter,  sugar,  creamer,  etc. 
Factory  imperfections.  If  freight  is  over  $1.00  we  pay 
difference.  Shipped  from  our  warehouses,  Boston  or 
New  York.  UNITED  CHINA,  INC. ,  Dept.  J,  Boston,  Mass. 
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American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 
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berry  or  cherry  is  especially  good.  Serve 
pudding  and  sauce  hot. 

“What  shall  I  do  with  the  suet  left?” 
you  ask.  I  take  the  ground  suet,  add  a 
little  salt  and  as  much  flour  as  can  be 
easily  rubbed  into  it.  After  mixing 
thoroughly  place  in  glass  jars  and  store 
in  a  cool  place  (I  place  in  the  cellar),  and 
you  will  find  it  will  keep  for  several 
months  if  the  weather  is  not  too  warm. 

AUNT  HELEN. 


Homemade  Candlelight 

“If  this  bayberry  candle 
You’ll  burn  to  its  socket 
There’ll  be  health  for  your  home, 
Food  for  your  larder, 

And  gold  for  your  pocket.” 

Years  ago  women  and  children  in  Puri¬ 
tan  dress  could  be  seen  every  Autumn 
gathering  the  tiny  berries  of  our  New 
England  bayberry  bush.  It  did  not  take 
these  thrifty  pioneers  long  to  learn  that 
the  candles  made  from  the  curious  green 
wax  of  the  bayberry,  which  grew  so  plen¬ 
tifully  in  the  pastures,  burned  more 
brightly,  and  more  slowly,  and  with  a 
steadier  flame  than  their  “tallow  dips.” 
And  because  they  burned  with  so  little 
smoke  and  gave  out  such  a  delicate,  spicy 
odor,  these  superstitious  ancestors  of  ours 
seriously  regarded  the  manner  in  which 
they  burned  as  a  prophet  of  good  fortune. 
Today  the  delightful  sentiment,  if  not  the 
actual  superstition  of  “ye  olden  days,”  is 
being  renewed  after  years  of  neglect,  and 
ambitious  and  enterprising  women  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  renewed  love  of 
candlelight  and  the  vogue  for  homemade 
candles  and  are  building  a  remunerative 
business  with  the  most  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive  equipment. 

These  homemade  candles  are  prepared 
for  the  market  from  three  different  recipes. 
The  pure  bayberry  is  most  expensive  and 
is  in  such  constant  demand  with  a  high 
class  of  patrons  that  the  priqe  is  mount¬ 
ing  higher  and  higher. 

The  second  type,  according  to  demand 
and  price,  is  the  candle  with  the  paraffin 
base.  The  third  and  least  expensive  has 
a  base  of  pure  lard.  Either  of  these  mix¬ 
tures  should  be  used  for  experiments  to 
obtain  efficiency  before  the  more  expensive 
bayberry  candle  is  attempted.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  the  fresh  bayberries  only 
in  the  late  Autumn,  but  the  dried  berries, 
which  can  be  purchased  at  any  large  drug¬ 
store,  are  perfectly  satisfactory,  and 
whether  the  fresh  or  dried  berry  is  used, 
the  method  of  procedure  is  the  same.  Put 
the  desired  quantity  of  berries  into  cold 
water  to  cover  and  boil  four  hours,  then 
move  to  back  of  range  and  allow  to  sim¬ 
mer  for  another  hour,  after  which  stir 
thoroughly  in  order  that  every  bit  of  the 
delicate  w7ax  may  have  a  chance  to  rise 
to  the  surface.  Now  remove  from  the 
range  entirely,  but  do  not  cool  too  quickly. 

While  the  berries  are  cooking  care  must 
be  taken  that  they  do  not  scorch,  as  this 
would  spoil  the  Avax.  To  avoid  this, 
watch  closely  and  keep  well  covered  with 
water  all  the  time.  When  the  mass  is 
cold  a  layer  of  green  wax  will  cover  the 
top.  This  should  be  skimmed  off  carefully 
into  a  deep  receptacle.  When  ready  to 
use,  melt  over  hot  water.  To  this  bay¬ 
berry  Avax  a  small  amount  of  paraffin  may 
be  added,  not  more  than  an  ounce  to  five 
ounces  of  wax.  Also,  if  a  deeper  green  is 
desired,  add  a  drop  or  two  of  coloring 
that  comes  especially  for  coloring  waxes 
and  oils. 

To  dip,  have  the  wax  of  a  consistency 
to  run  sloAAdy.  Tie  a  tiny  bolt  or  any 
small,  heavy  article  to  the  end  of  a  length 
of  candle  wicking  and  allow  it  to  sink 
to  the  bottom  of  the  wax.  Do  this,  cool¬ 
ing  between  dips,  again  and  again  until 
the  candle  is  of  the  right  size.  Perfect 
symmetry  in  these  hand-dipped  candles  is 
not  to  be  desired,  as  it  is  the  personal 
touch  that  gives  them  the  old-time  ap¬ 
pearance.  However,  they  must  not  be 
too  uneven  and  lumpy  or  they  will  drip 
too  freely. 

The  second  type,  or  paraffin  candle,  is 
the  easiest  to  make ;  just  the  ordinary 
paraffin  used  to  cover  jellies.  It  can  be 
purchased  cheaply  in  large  quantities. 
Melt  it  in  a  deep  container  over  hot  water, 
and  Avhen  it  will  run  slowly  add  coloring 
and  perfume.  There  is  practically  no 
limit  to  the  possibilities  of  even  this 
humble  mixture.  Any  of  the  different 
mint  oils  add  a  delightful  fragrance. 
Pennyroyal,  Avintergreen,  spearmint,  bal¬ 
sam,  tamarack,  cedar  and  any  of  the 
stronger  flower  perfumes  add  a  delightful 
odor.  These  oils  must  not  be  added  Avhile 
the  mixture  is  hot,  as  they  will  evaporate. 
When  the  flower  odors  are  used  corre¬ 
sponding  coloring  oils  should  be  added — 
pink  Avith  rose,  blue  with  violet,  etc. — and 
different  shades  of  green  with  the  mints 
and  cedar.  Do  not  use  too  much,  as  the 
odor  should  not  be  pungent. 

The  third  type  of  candle,  and  one  that 
is  in  demand  for  everyday  use,  is  made 
by  dissolving  eight  ounces  of  saltpetre 
and  eight  ounces  of  alum  in  one  quart  of 
hot  water.  When  the  mixture  is  reduced 
to  liquid  add  6  lbs.  of  pure  lard  (com¬ 
pound  will  not  do)  and  cook  long  enough 
to  blend  thoroughly,  but  no  longer,  as 
long  cooking  will  darken  the  liquid.  Now 
remove  from  lire,  and  Avhen  cool  add  the 
same  perfume  and  coloring  drops  used 
for  the  paraffin  candles,  and  dip  when 
right  consistency  to  run  sloAvly. 

Although  the  hand-dipped  candle  brings 
the  higher  price,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  some  people  to  acquire  the  “knack” 
needed  to  obtain  a  successful  product, 


especially  the  long,  expensive  tapers.  For 
these  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  homemade 
paper  molds,  Avhich  do  not  make  a  com¬ 
mercial-looking  candle.  These  molds  are 
made  of  stiff  wrapping  paper  cut  in  long, 
narroAV  strips  and  Avound  spirally  around 
a  smooth  stick  the  desired  size  and  shape. 
Fasten  ends  securely  with  paste  or  pins 
and  cover  one  end  with  paper,  Avhich  has 
a  tiny  hole  in  the  centre  just  large  enough 
to  admit  a  thickness  of  candle  wicking. 
Knot  the  wicking  underneath  and  hold  or 
secure  in  a  taut,  straight  position  and  fill 
mold  Avith  wax.  When  using  paper  molds 
for  the  bayberry  wax,  fill  first  with  hot 
paraffin  and  turn  out  immediately ;  then 
fill  with  the  bayberry  wax.  When  cold 
unwind  the  paper,  Avhich  can  be  used  sev¬ 
eral  times. 

To  be  truly  proficient  in  the  art  of 
candle-making  we  need  to  know  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  used  at  different  func¬ 
tions.  If  a  patron  telephones  in  an  order 
for  candles  to  be  used  at  a  luncheon,  we 
inquire  about  the  color  of  the  china  to 
be  used.  If  it  is  Wedgewood  we  send  blue 
twisted  banquet  candles.  If  the  platters 
are  white  with  gold  edges  we  send  a  deep 
yelloAv  shade.  We  also  inquire  if  flowers 
are  to  be  used,  and  if  possible  have  the 
odor  the  same.  If  the  order  is  for  a  din¬ 
ner  party,  the  more  elaborate  twisted 
tapers  are  sent.  The  pure  bayberry  candle 
is  practically  the  only  homemade  candle 
that  will  stand  the  heat  required  of  a 
“lamp  candle.” 

When  people,  come  directly  to  the  house 
to  buy  candles  it  is  a  good  business  policy 
to  ask  for  the  color  scheme  of  the  room 
they  are  to  decorate,  and  then  tactfully 
guide  the  prospective  buyer  in  her  choice 
of  type  and  color  in  order  that  they  may 
either  blend  or  contrast  with  their  sur¬ 
roundings. 

If  the  candles  are  to  be  anniArersary  or 
holiday  gifts,  they  are  packed  in  festive 
boxes  accompanied  by  appropriate  verses. 
For  a  wedding  present  nothing  could  be 
more  acceptable  than  some  quaint,  wrought 
candle  scones  with  reflector,  and  a  box  of 
bayberry  candles  of  different  sizes  con¬ 
taining  the  old  nursery  rhyme  about  the 
courtship  of  Younghy-Boughy-Bo :  “In 
the  middle  of  the  woods  lived  Younghy- 
Boughy-Bo ;  two  old  chairs  and  half  a 
candle,  one  old.  jug  without  a  handle — 
these  were  all  his  worldly  goods.” 

It.  is  a  pleasant  pastime  to  spend  an 
evening  looking  over  the  old  poems  to  find 
suitable  verses.  Stevenson,  Browning, 
Fielding  and  Shakespeare  all  haA'e  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  friendly  charm  of  candle¬ 
light.  And,  like  every  other  home  enter¬ 
prise,  the  women  who  are  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  are  those  who  put  the  touch  of 
artistry  in  their  product. 

:  •  FLORENCE  HADLEY. 


Emergency  Mince  Pie 

Each  one  of  us  probably  has  her  own 
favorite  recipe  for  mince  meat  and,  for 
the  regular  supply,  would  not  think  of 
changing  it.  Mine  calls  for  lean  pork, 
instead  of  beef,  and,  sealed  in  glass 
jars,  it  keeps  nicely  the  year  around. 
We  try,  however  much  we  may  want 
to  eat  it,  to  keep  enough  out  of  each 
year’s  supply  for  the  following  Christ¬ 
mas,  so  as  to  avoid  having  to  make 
more  just  at  the  rush  season.  How- 
over,  the  family  hunger  has  at  times 
been  so  insistent  upon  mince  pie  that 
we  have  invented  an  emergency  article 
of  our  OAvn,  quickly  and  easily  made  in 
small  quantities.  This  is  not  greatly 
unlike  many  pies  for  which  we  have 
noticed  recipes,  except  that  we  used  for 
the  meat,  not  beef  and  not  nicely-boiled 
pork  tenderloin,  but  sausage  —  fried 
sausage  left  over  from  breakfast !  This 
may  sound  “radical”  indeed  to  some, 
but  I  do  assure  you,  if  there  is  no  sage 
in  your  sausage,  you  will  be  surprised 
to  find  what  a  really  eatable  emergency 
mincemeat  can  be  made  with  this  fried 
ingredient.  Our  first  attempt  is  given 
below,  but  we  have  varied  this  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  the  contents 
of  our  pantry,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  “almost  any  mixture  of 
fruit,  vingear,  sugar,  spices  and  meat 
will  make  good  mince  pie !”  This  state¬ 
ment,  of  course,  to  be  taken  with  a 
grain  of  salt,  figuratively  as  well  as 
literally. 

Pare,  core  and  run  through  the  meat¬ 
chopper  about  four  good-sized  tart 
apples.  Run  the  sausage  through  also, 
and  put  these  two  ingredients  in  a 
saucepan  on  the  fire  to  steam  in  half 
pint  good  vinegar  (but  not  too  strong), 
half  pint  syrup  from  spiced  peaches,  a 
heaping  cup  of  granulated  sugar,  a  tea¬ 
cup  each  of  raisins  and  currants,  half 
teacup  New  Orleans  molasses,  a  pinch 
of  salt,  a  tablespoonful  melted  butter, 
a  heaping  teaspoon  each  of  ground  gin¬ 
ger,  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and  grated 
nutmeg,  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of 
one  lemon,  being  careful  not  to  get  in 
the  Avhite.  Add  a  couple  of  spiced 
peaches,  ground  or  chopped,  and  let  all 
these  ingredients  steam  while  you  are 
preparing  your  pastry,  as  usual.  This 
quantity.  I  think,  made  three  large  pies. 
If  you  find  it  doesn’t,  just  add  some 
more  apples.  mbs.  e.  m. 


Instant 
'W£?rter 


PATENTS  PENDING 


Strike 
a  match 
^Turn 
a  Valve 


Lights 

Right  Now!  §  “2? 

THE  new  Coleman  Instant 
Gas  Starter  is  standard 
equipment  on  all  Coleman  Air- 
O-Gas  Stoves.  Now  you  can 
have  a  stove  that  makes  its  own 
gas  ....  and  with  a  starter  that 
lights  instantly!  Just  strike  a 
match,  turn  a  valve  and  it  lights 
right  now.  Provides  full  cook¬ 
ing  heat ....  on  all  burners .... 
in  less  than  a  minute.  Many 
other  new  improvements  you 
will  enjoy  .... 

— New  Even-Heat  Burners. 
—New  Built-in  Pressure  Pump. 

— New  Cooking  Efficiency  .... 
easier  to  operate,  faster  action,  posi¬ 
tive  control. 

— New  Beauty. . . .  Handsome  mod¬ 
els  in  varied  sizes  and  styles.  Attrac¬ 
tive  finishes  of  snow-white  porcelain, 
rich  French  grey  enamel,  black  Japan 
....  shining  nickel  trimmings. 

No  Installation  Necessary — No 
piping.  Coleman  Air-O-Gas  Stoves 
make  their  own  gas.  They  give  you 
modern  gas  service  wherever  you 
live.  Use  any  good  grade  of  untreated 
motor  fuel. 

AsklYowr  Dealer  for  a  demonstration. 
Write  us  for  full  description  and 
prices.  Address  Dept.  RY-22 
THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  &  STOVE  CO. 
General  Offices:  WICHITA,  KAN..U.S. A. 

Factories:  Wichita,  Chicago,  Toronto  _ 

Branches:  Philadelphia, 

Chicago,  Los  Angeles 


AGENTS 

TJ-ERE  is  a  new 
Household 
Device  that  beat9  a 
vacuum  cleaner  and 
all  attachments.  It 
not  only  sweeps 
thoroughly  and"  cleans 
walls  and  ceilings  but 
also  washes  and  dries 
windows  and  scrubs  and 
mops  floors.  Requires 
no  electricity.  Every 
home  a  prospect.  Only 
$2.95.  Over  half  profit. 
Write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  edge  of  this  ad 
and  mall  to  us  today  for 
complete  selling  terms. 

Harper  Mfg.  Co.  3Fi?rfTeV.owa 


FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS  QJ-f 
3  PAIR .  ^  I 

Black,  Gray,  Beige,  Nude,  Peach, 
Tanbark.  Sizes:  8}£  to  10%.  Good  Openings  fob  Agents. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  .  NORWOOD.  MASS. 


LADIES 


500 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  24,  192S 


^his  pleasant 

OINTMENT 

Cant  taint 
the  milk^ 


A  clean,  pleasant  ointment  that 
heals  and  restores  without  leaving 
its  mark  in  the  milk — that’s  Bag 
Balm,  the  great  healing  ointment. 
Treating  injuries  of  the  udder  or 
teats  need  not  affect  purity  and 
cleanliness.  Bag  Balm  leaves  no 
flavors  or  odors  for  consumers  to 
detect.  The  milking  goes  on  with¬ 
out  a  halt  while  the  healing  pro¬ 
gresses. 

For  most  cuts,  chaps  and  injuries 
to  udder  or  teats  Bag  Balm  effects 
a  healing  between  milkings.  It  has 
wonderful  power  of  penetration 
and  healing,  being  compounded 
especially  for  use  in  the  delicate 
tissues  of  udder  and  teats.  For  all 
inflammation,  caked  bag,  bunches, 
cow  pox,  cracked  teats,  teats 
stepped  on,  etc.,  the  relief  is  quick 
and  complete.  Bag  Balm  makes 
full-time  milkers  of  every  cow — 
keeps  milk-flow  steady  by  insuring 
comfort  to  the  cow  and  ease  to  the 
milker. 

Big  10-ounce  package  60c,  at 
feed  dealers,  general  stores,  drug¬ 
gists.  Mailed  postpaid  if  hard  to 
obtain  locally.  Booklet,  “Dairy 
Wrinkles”  mailed  free. 


Dairy  Association  CoM  Inc. 


after 

I  S2J2Sl30*da>j 

V^fbnesUcaat  CREA&S 

SEPARATOR 

New  models,  vastly  Improved. 

Unexcelled  for  close  skimming, 
easy  turning  and  convenience. 

Quick  cleaning  Bowl,  Sanitary 
Marvel.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream 
perfectly.  7  sizes,  8501  bs.  to  1-cow  size. 

Prompt  shipment  from  point  near 
you.  Prices  same  everywhere. 

Freight  Prepaid  —  Factory  JO 

Prices.  Monthly  payments  low  as  A 
Write  tor  FREE  Catalog 
Tells  about  money  saving  offer;  low  prices; 
free  servicing;  New  models.  Write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  28-J  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Box  28-J  1929  W.43dSt„ Chicago, Ill. 


Sound 

again 


and  ready  for 
long  days  of  toil — lameness  goes 
quickly,  under  this  easy  home  treatment: 


SAVE  the  HORSE 

Guaranteed  for  Spavin,  thoropin, 
splint,  curb,  and  injured  tendon,  all  shoul¬ 
der,  hip,  leg  and  foot  troubles.  FREE 
“Symptom  Book”  describes  all  lame¬ 
nesses,  and  tells  how  to  end  them  while 
horse  works.  Write  today! 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  St.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  can  supply  “Save-the-Horse”— or,  we 
ship  direct,  postpaid.  No  substitute  will  do  as  much. 


Costs 
Less  Than 

i  PER 
~ RUNNING 


GetBromstfew 

CUT  PRICES 

r  Before  you  buy  Farm  or  Poultry 
Fence.  Barb  Wire.  Steel  Posts,  Gates, 
Roofing,  Paints,  Furnaces  or  Cream 
Separators.  Get  my  new  19M  . 
Cut  Price  Bargain  Book 
See  the  do  liars  you  save  this  season, 
i  My  Freight  Paid— direct  from  fac¬ 
tory  prices  are  lowest  in  15  years. 
Write  for  my  free  120- page  book.— 

THEBROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4301  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  United  States  Senator’s 
Experience  With  Tuber¬ 
culin  Test 

A  rather  remarkable  little  booklet  giv¬ 
ing  the  experience  of  U.  S.  Senator  Carter 
Glass  of  Virginia  with  the  tuberculin 
testing  of  his  herd  of  purebred  Jerseys  at 
his  farms  near  Lynchburg,  Va.,  has  been 
published.  The  experience  of  Senator 
Glass  has  not  been  materially  different 
from  that  of  thousands  of  dairymen  in 
private  life,  so  far  as  the  tuberculin  test 
goes,  but  his  prominence  and  the  vigor 
with  which  he  carried  liis  fight  against 
official  ignorance  and  incompetence 
through  a  successful  conclusion  has  made 
the  case  notable.  Few  could  afford  to 
spend  nearly  six  years  and  over  $12,000 
to  demonstrate  the  unreliability  of  a  test 
that  is  causing  untold  loss  to  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  this  country,  and  Senator  Glass 
has  performed  a  service  that  entitles  him 
to  the  gratitude  of  dairymen  in  private 
life  who  have  neither  his  means  nor  in¬ 
fluence  with  which  to  save  their  healthy 
cows  from  slaughter. 

The  story  of  the  booklet  is  of  two 
heifers  on  Montview  Farms  condemned 
by  a  State  veterinarian  to  slaughter 
after  the  customai’y  tuberculin  test.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  there  neither  was  nor  had 
been  any  tuberculosis  in  his  herd,  Sen¬ 
ator  Glass  asked  for  a  re-test  of  these 
valuable  heifers.  This  was  refused  by 
the  State  officials.  An  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Federal  authorities,  who  expressed 
entire  willingness  to  conduct  a  re-test  if 
the  Virginia  authorities  would  consent. 
This  consent  was  refused,  and  the  State’s 
employee  was  sustained  by  the  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Board  over  him.  There  is  much 
in  this  story  that  reveals  the  arrogance 
often  displayed  by  officials  entrenched  in 
power,  but  its  chief  value  lies  in  its  clear 
demonstration  of  the  unreliability  of  the 
tuberculin  test  as  applied  by  those  whose 
word  must  be  taken  as  to  its  results. 

The  two  condemned  heifers,  together 
with  a  third  under  suspicion,  were  segre¬ 
gated  on  the  owner’s  farm,  and  the  case 
was  taken  into  the  courts  of  the  State. 
Here  the  case  dragged  through  the  usual 
delays,  while  the  heifers  grew*  into  cows, 
still  kept  by  themselves,  and  waiting  the 
final  disposition  which  legal  opinion 
would  make  of  them.  Before  their  fate 
could  be  settled,  however,  one  of  the 
heifers  was  kicked  by  a  horse  and  so  in¬ 
jured  that  she  had  to  be  killed.  Senator 
Glass  immediately  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  have  an  autopsy  performed  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  animal  was 
tubercular.  Five  veterinarians,  three  of 
them  connected  with  State  or  Federal 
bureaus  of  animal  industry,  and  a  public 
health  official  were  engaged  to  make  the 
examination.  No  indications  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  or  any  other  disease  could  be 
found  and,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  parts  of  the  carcass  were  sent  to 
two  different  laboratories  for  microscopi¬ 
cal  examination.  These  examinations 
confirmed  the  results  of  the  autopsy. 

Finally,  nearly  five  years  after  the 
disputed  test  of  the  two  heifers,  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Richmond  ordered  a  re¬ 
test  of  the  two  living  suspected  animals 
and  an  adjustment  of  the  records  in 
accordance  with  the  results  of  the  re¬ 
test.  The  test  ordered  was  made  under 
exceptional  provisions  for  accuracy.  Both 
the  mate  to  the  heifer  that  had  been 
killed  and  the  suspected  heifer  kept  with 
her  were  pronounced  absolutely  free  from 
tubercular  infection.  Thus  the  case  was 
finally  won  for  Senator  Glass,  but  at  a 
cost  that  few  indeed  could  afford. 

“There  is  another  phase  of  this  case,” 
says  the  booklet,  “that  seems  to  take  it 
far  beyond  a  mere  local  or  State  incident 
and  to  denote  a  wide  concert  of  action  to 
establish  a  fictitious  system  of  profes¬ 
sional  graft,  based  upon  the  credulity  of 
breeders  and  dairymen  and  inspired  by 
the  avarice  of  its  beneficiaries.  An  out¬ 
standing  professor  of  veterinary  science 
at  a  university  of  great  reputation  in  the 
East  was  employed  by  Mr.  Glass  to  act 
as  expert  adviser  to  the  latter’s  attorneys. 
This  professor  of  veterinary  science  had 
been  put  in  possession  of  every  detail  of 
the  case  of  Carter  Glass  vs.  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  sup¬ 
plied  with  all  the  correspondence  and  the 
testimony  which  had  been  taken  to  the 
time  of  his  employment. 

“He  had  expressed  the  definite  opinion 
that  there  had  been  many  errors  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  intradermal  test  for  cattle  for 
tuberculosis,  through  which  numerous 
supposed  reactions  have  occurred  when 
infection  could  not  be  verified  by  autopsy. 

“He  had  also  placed  himself  on  record 
as  declaring  that  ‘in  this  new  test,  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  immature  knowledge  upon 
the  part  of  some  testers,  resulting  in 
error  in  reading,  a  number  of  condemna¬ 
tions  unsupported  by  post  mortem,  find¬ 
ings  have  been  made  out  of  harmony  with 
practical  efficiency.’ 

“He  had  definitely  cited  an  instance  in 
which  ‘numerous  valuable  purebred  cattle 
had  been  condemned  under  this  test  when 
a  stay  in  action  was  obtained  and  a  re¬ 
test  made  clear  that  the  first  test  was 
inefficient.’ 

“This  veterinary  scientist  gave  it  ex¬ 
plicitly  as  his  professional  opinion  that 
animals  entirely  free  from  infection  were, 


by  the  tuberculin  test  as  applied,  erro¬ 
neously  adjudged  to  be  tubercular  and 
that  the  system  employed  was  largely 
wrong  and  should  be  radically  revised. 
He  was  to  repeat  these  statements  in  a 
sworn  deposition  and  was  to  prepare 
hypothetical  questions  to  be  asked  of  ad¬ 
versary  witnesses.” 

Now,  we  find  under  the  second  heading 
above  quoted,  “An  Expert  Terrorized.” 
the  following  :  “A  day  or  two  before  the 
time  appointed  to  take  his  testimony  this 
outstanding  professor  of  veterinary 
science  at  an  institution  of  great  reputa¬ 
tion,  although  paid  a  part  of  the  fee 
charged  for  his  professional  services, 
evinced  a  reluctance  to  proceed.  He  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  had  been  ‘warned  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  case.’  He  con¬ 
fessedly  was  frightened  and  advised  an 
adjustment  of  the  case  out  of  court.” 

The  words  “system”  and  “trust”  are 
so  often  used  in  arguments  loosely  and 
without  any  real  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  such  presumably  underhand  organiza¬ 
tions  that  one  hesitates  to  suggest  them, 
even  when  there  is  most  excellent  reason 
for  the  belief  expressed  as  to  their  activi¬ 
ties.  It  is  left  to  the  readers  of  the  above 
and  the  following  quotations  from  Sen¬ 
ator  Glass’  pamphlet  to  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  whether  the  following  sub-head, 
“The  System  Revealed,”  is  justified  by 
the  evidence.  With  the  consent  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Glass  and  his  attorneys  the  profes¬ 
sor  of  veterinary  science  spoken  of 
attempted  to  “adjust”  the  case,  this  ad¬ 
justment  to  be  based  upon  a  re-test  of 
the  condemned  animals.  His  efforts 
failed.  “Whereupon  he  begged  to  be  let 
off  from  testifying.  He  said  that  he  could 
not  stand  up  against  ‘the  system’  that 
had  been  erected.” 

Finally,  the  following  almost  brutal 
statements,  in  the  form  of  questions,  were 
put  to  this  veterinary  scientist,  his  quoted 
replies  following  :  “In  other  words,  while 
it  is  your  professional  judgment  and  the 
consensus  of  opinion  among  the  veteri¬ 
narians  that  the  tuberculin  test  is  often 
ineffective  and  mistakes  frequently  are 
made  altogether  out  of  accord  with  actual 
scientific  knowledge,  nevertheless  these 
veterinarians  and  officials  have  resolved 
as  a  matter  of  propaganda  and  as  an 
essential  protection  of  the  system  itself, 
and  to  make  its  operation  less  trouble¬ 
some,  to  insist  rigidly  upon  the  processes 
which  now  prevail.”  “You  have  exactly 
stated  the  case,”  was  the  reply,  “that  is 
right.” 

“And  yet,  doctor,  notwithstanding  your 
opinion  just  given,  you  are  unwilling  to 
go  on  the  stand  and,  under  oath,  so  testi¬ 
fy.”  “Yes,  I  am,”  replied  the  doctor  of 
veterinary  science.  “Should  I  go  on  the 
stand  under  oath  and  tell  the  truth,  my 
usefulness  as  a  veterinary  scientist  would 
be  destroyed.” 

Senator  Glass  thereupon  said :  “I  infer, 
doctor,  you  find  yourself  in  the  exact  posi¬ 
tion  occupied  by  my  local  veterinarian, 
who  frankly  told  me  that  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  my  two  heifers  were  in  the 
least  infected  but  he  could  not  re-test 
them  because,  if  he  did,  the  State 
veterinarian  would  destroy  his  livelihood, 
and  he  had  a  wife  and  children  to  sup¬ 
port.” 

The  professor  of  veterinary  science 
assented  that  this  substantially  stated  his 
position  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he 
would  not  be  blamed  for  his  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  case 
under  the  existing  circumstances. 

The  significance  of  the  story  to  dairy¬ 
men  of  all  States  lies  in  the  fact  that  fine 
dairy  animals  are  tested  and  killed  solely 
upon  the  findings  of  a  test  known  to  be 
inaccurate  in  its  application  and  the  cause 
of  enormous  and  useless  expense  to  the 
taxpaying  public  and  frequent  ruin  to 
individual  dairymen.  M.  B.  D. 


Wild  Tobaccos  Poison  Live¬ 
stock  on  Range 

Two  of  the  wild  tobacco  varieties 
that  grow  on  ranges  of  the  West  and 
Southwest  are  poisonous  to  livestock 
and  may  cause  the  death  of  cattle  and 
horses.  Sheep  also  are  affected,  but 
not  so  severely  as  cattle  and  horses. 
The  best  treatment  is  prevention,  either 
by  eradication  of  the  weeds,  or  by 
avoidance  of  over-pasturing  so  that 
animals  will  always  have  adequate 
feed.  When  well  fed  on  other  plants 
animals  are  not  likely  to  poison  them¬ 
selves  on  wild  tobaccos.  These  are  the 
conclusions  reported  in  Technical 
Bulletin  No.  22-T,  “Wild  Tobaccos 
(Nicotiana  Trigonophylla  Dunal  and 
Nicotiana  Attenuata  Torrey)  As  Stock- 
Poisoning  Plants,”  just  published  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  two  wild  tobaccos  are 
annual  herbs,  sticky-hairy,  strong- 
scented,  and  with  flowers  white  to 
greenish.  A  more  complete  description, 
together  with  pictures  of  the  plants 
and  details  of  the  experimental  feed¬ 
ings  are  reported  in  Technical  Bulletin 
No.  22-T,  which  may  be  procured  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EVEN  if  there  were  no  dollars 
and  cents  saving  in  the  use 
of  the  milking  machine,  still  the 
profit  in  machine  milking  would 
be  enormous — in  making  dairy 
farming  pleasanter,  in  gaining 
added  hours  for  leisure,  in  do¬ 
ing  things  in  the  modern  way,  in 
securing  greater  independence 
of  the  ever-present  labor  prob¬ 
lem.  The  Burrell  will  milk  your 
herd  easier, 
quicker,  safer 
and  better  than 
a  hand  milker. 
It  Milks  the 
Cows  Clean. 


D.  H.  BURRELL  &.  CO.  INC. 
20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Single  Tube  System 


Send  for  This  Free  Book 


Every  cow  owner  needs  it  — 
whether  he  is  now  milking 
by  hand  or  machine.  It’s  not 
a  mere  catalog,  but  a  32-page 
profusely  illustrated  book 
which  is  a  guide  in  both  se¬ 
lecting  and  using  a  milking 
machine— backed  by  67  years’ 
experiment  and  experience. 
You  owe  this  book  to  your¬ 
self.  It’s  free.  Send  for  it  now. 


ffW 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


BURSAL  ENLARGEMENTS 


Absorbine  reduces  thickened, 
swollen  tissues,  curbs,  filled  ten¬ 
dons,  soreness  froix.  bruises  or 
strains.  Stops  spavin  lameness. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  hair  or 
lay  up  horse.  $2.50  at  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Valuable  horse  book 
1-S  free.  Write  for  it  today-. 

Read  this:  "Horae  had  large  swelling 
just  below  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  re¬ 
appeared.  Horse  goodas  ever.Haveused 
Absorbineforyearswith great  success.” 


Fistula 

m  and  ^  ■ 


Approximately  10,000  cases  are 
successfully  treated  every  year  with 

FLEMING’S  FISTOFORM 

No  experience  necessary,  easy  and  sim¬ 
ple:  just  a  little  attention  every  fifth  day, 
and  your  money  refunded  if  it  fails,  no 
matter  how  old  the  case  or  [how  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  other  treatments  may  have  been.  $2.50  a  | 
bottle  sent  postpaid. 

Our  veterinarians  prescribe  free  for  all  cases  1 
whether  Fleming  Remedies  are  indicated  or  not. 
Write  for  FREE  Book  and  FREE  advice. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Yards1, 0  CHICAGO 


MUSKRATS 

paying,  $2.00  to  $2,10  for  fresh  caught,  good  size 
skins  from  New  York  and  New  England  States.  Ship 
from  this  Advt.  Check  sent  promptly. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS,  34-36  Mill  Street,  Middletown,  N.  Y 

FARMS  all  kinds 

*  i  ^  CATALOG  AND  LIST  FREE. 

EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO. 

Real  Estate  l>ept.  Cambridge,  Maryland 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

■These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 
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AUCTION 

500  Grade 
Dairy  Cattle 

Holstein  and  Guernsey 
Springers  will  predomi¬ 
nate  at  tbis  offering 

April  4th,  1928 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

* 

Every  one  who  has  been  my  five  large 
grade  sales  have  said  they  had  never 
seen  so  many  really  fine  grade  cattle  as 
had  been  assembled  at  these  sales. 

The  finest  grade  dairy  cattle  in 
the  world  are  produced  in  the  territory 
that  provides  the  consignments  to 
my  sales. 

A  steam  heated  and  modern  dairy 
cattle  sales  pavilion  insures  your  com¬ 
fort  regardless  of  weather  conditions. 

Write  for  farther  particular »  to 

O.  G.  CLARK 

Box  371,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


|  .%  SWINE  ^ 

OUR  SPRING  PIGS 

are  now  arriving,  we  are  booking  orders  for  unrelated 
pairs  at  rock  bottom  prices.  We  have  a  few  fall  gilt 
boars  that  we  are  pricing  right.  MAPLE  LANE  BERX- 
8HIRE  FARM,  Scofield  &  Buckelew,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

OH  1  °  Rhocfpr  Whifpc  Bi^  type,  registered,  80  lbs. 

IMPROVED  UflBMBl  Mill  ICO  Boars  or  Sows,  $18  each; 
100  lbs.,  $20;. 120  lbs,  $22.50.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fall,,  N.  Y. 

Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

II.  O.  &  II.  II.  HA  UPENDING  Dundee,  Ji.  Y. 


DUROCS 

ALLEN  H.  POST 


BRED  SOWS-FALL  PIGS 

New  York’t  greatest  herd. 
-  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


REG.  DU  ROC  SWINES 

F.  M.  Paltlngton  A;  Son  -  Merrllleld,  N.  Y. 


Of  Choice  Fall  Boars  and  Sows  at  reduced 

prices.  Also  bred  Sows  and  Pigs.  DR. 

•  **  WALKER,  BOX  No.  594,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Chester  Whites 

National  Champion 
Blood  Lines.  CLOtJDLAND  FARM,  Eennett  Square,  Pa 


Pure  Bred  Poland-China,  Boars 

Serviceable,  160  to  250  lbs.,  $35.00  to  $45.00  C.  O.  I) 
Fall  pigs.  Bred  Gilts.  STANLEY  SHOUT,  Cheiwold,  Delaware 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester,  all  nice  blocky  pigs. 

6  to  7  weeks  old  -  -  -  -  $4.00  each 

8  to  9  weeks  old  -  -  -  -  4.50  each 

Alto  tome  nice  Chester  Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old 
$5.50  each. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  1).  to  your  approval  and  if 
not  satisfactory  to  you,  return  them  at  my  expense  and 
I  will  return  your  funds  at  once.  No  chargeffor  crating. 

Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mats.  Teh  0685 


QPRING  PIG© 

Q  For  Sale  Q 


I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Big  type  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed.  Barrows,  Boars,  or  Sows,  6-8  wks.  old, 
$4.00  each;  8-10  wks.  old,  $4.50  each.  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating.  Orders 
promptly  filled.  A  square  deal  at  all  times. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tet.  1085 


QUALITY  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  84.25  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  84.75  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


Spring  Pigs  for  Sale 

of  Best  Quality 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  good  large  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  will 
make  large  hogs  in  little  time.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  White  cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross 
pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.25  ea.,  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$4.50  ea.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval.  My  Tguarantee,  keep  them  10  days  and 
If  not  satisfied  with  the  pigs,  return  pigs  and  I 
return  your  money.  No  charges  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Si..  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


SPRING  PIGS 

High  grade  stock,  large  type,  healthy,  rugged  pigs, 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  or  Yorkshire 
and  Chester,  crossed 

6  lo  8  weeks  old. .  $4.25  8  to  10  weeks  old. .  $4.75 

A  tew  Chester  Whites.  8  weeks  old.  $5.50 

No  charge  for  crating.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Keep  them  10  days,  if  not  satisfied,  return 
at  our  expense— money  cheerfully  refunded. 

ABEBJONA  FAIL  SI,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


RABBITS 


PUINPUII  I  AC  Winning  HIGHLAND  STRAIN 
vniRUlTILLHO  ONEIDA  LAKE  ECU  FARM,  Jewell,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  WHITE  BABY  RABBITS— State  price  in  first 
letter.  NATURE  FRIEND,  2021  Boston  Rd.,  N.Y.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  Gettysburg,  P». 


High  Producing  Ayrshires 

During  December  the  19  Ayrshires  at 
Craigy  Burn  Farm,  owned  by  S.  N. 
Stimson,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  averaged 
655  lbs.  of  4.05  per  cent  milk,  26.51  lbs. 
of  butterfat,  ranking  well  among  the 
leading  herds  in  the  United  States,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Advanced  Registry  Superin¬ 
tendent  W.  A.  Kyle  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association,  Brandon,  Vt. 
The  high  producer  in  the  herd  was 
Lady  Beautiful  of  Craigy  Burn,  that 
gave  1,667  lbs.  of  milk,  71.68  lbs.  of 
butterfat,  giving  her  a  high  place 
among  the  individual  producers  for  the 
month. 

This  herd  is  being  tested  under  the 
rules  of  the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test  which 
provide  that  all  animals  of  milking  age 
in  the  herd  be  included  in  the  test. 
Moeover,  no  cow  shall  be  milked  more 
than  twice  daily,  except  in  cases  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  production.  Prof.  H. 
L.  Smith,  of  Alfred  University,  super¬ 
vises  the  monthly  inspections  of  the 
herd.  The  method  of  feeding  is  in¬ 
spected,  the  milk  produced  by  each  cow 
for  a  24-hour  period  is  weighed  and  a 
sample  tested  by  the  Babcock  method 
to  determine  the  butterfat  percentage. 


Death  of  Heifer  After  Test 

Last  June  I  had  a  cow  and  heifer 
tested  for  tuberculosis,  ordered  by  the 
State  Commission  of  Domestic  Animals 
of  Connecticut.  The  cow  and  heifer 
passed  the  test,  but  less  than  two  days 
after  the  test  heifer  was  sick  and  died 
within  a  week.  Examination  showed 
kidneys  were  diseased.  The  doctor  in 
charge,  at  the  office  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  stated  that  the  heifer  died  from 
hemorrhagic  septicemia.  Before  the 
test  the  heifer  was  in  perfect  health. 
Do  you  believe  that  this  inoculation 
could  have  any  bearing  on  bringing  on 
this  disease?  J.  H.  w. 

Connecticut. 

Hemorrhagic  septicemia  is  as  serious 
a  disease  as  one  would  naturally  think 
if  trying  to  spell  the  name  without  a 
medical  dictionary  at  hand.  In  rather 
commonplace  English  it  is  blood  poi¬ 
soning.  It  is  the  result  of  an  infection 
by  malignant  germs  that  obtain  access 
to  the  blood  through  a  wound  or 
abrasion  of  the  skin  or,  possible,  from 
some  localized  abscess  within  the  body. 
It  might  be  caused  by  infection  of  the 
needle  wound  made  during  the  tuber¬ 
culin^  test,  either  the  needle  or  the 
tuberculin  used  having  become  con¬ 
taminated  by  the  germs  previous  to 
use  and  not  having  been  sterilized. 
Since,  however,  it  might  have  come 
from  some  other  source  of  infection 
coincident  with  the  testing,  it  would 
not  be  possible,  without  further  evi¬ 
dence,  to  show  that  the  test  was  re¬ 
sponsible,  however  suspicious  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  were.  m.  b.  d. 


GUERNSEYS  | 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brook  mead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk.  14.502.5  Fat.  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  tbe  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  ot  A.  R. 
darns  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  ealeellst 
and  Pedigrees.  BjliaT  FARMf  (,  ,  IU  pkn,  f , 


GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Bulls  from  3  to  10  months  old.  Best  of  May  Rose  Adv. 
Reg.  breeding.  Several  cows  with  splendid  breeding 
that  do  not  measure  up  to  the  high  standard  set  for  our 
herd,  for  sale,  cheap!  Accredited  herd.  Write  today  for 
description  and  prices.  FRITZLYN  FARM,  Fipersville,  Fa. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  bull  calves  and  bulls  ready  for  service.  A.  R. 
breeding.  Attractive  prices.  Delivered  at  your  station. 

SMITH VILXiE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


2  REGISTERED  D|||  |  Q  exceptionally  bred  from  an  ack 
GUERNSEY  DU  LLO  credited  herd  under  State  and 
Federal  supervision  for  the  past  2  years,  aged  S  and  10 
mos.  Reasonable.  HENRY  J.  SCHNEIDER,  Port  Jervis,  R.  0.,  H.  Y. 


E-or  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
x  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— from  rich 
milkers.  Tuberiin  tested.  L.  ierwilliceh,  Wiuwttoso,  Wit. 


Made  In  Ten  Styles 

Breechingless,  Side- 
Backer,  Express,  etc. 


I  Will  Ship  You 

a  Walsh  Harness  for  a  30  day  free  trial 
on  your  own  team.  See  for  yourself  that 
my  harness  is  stronger,  handsomer,  better  fitting,  handier  in  every 
■ay  —  a  proven  success  for  over  ten  years.  If  not  convinced  that  it  is 
the  best  harness  you  ever  laid  eyes  on,  send  it  back  at  my  expense. 

Three  Times  Stronger  Than  Buckle  Harness 

Buckles  weaken  and  tear  straps.  Walsh  1  M-inch  breeching  strap  holds 
over  1100  lbs.  The  same  strap  with  buckles  will  break  at  the  buckle  at 
about  3 50  lbs.  pull.  Ordinary  harness  has  68  buckles.  Walsh  Harness 
has  no  buckles.  Easy  to  see  why  Walsh  is  three  times  stronger  than 
ordinary  harness.  Packers’  Northern  Steer  Hide  leather — best  that  can  be  tanned. 

SAVES  REPAIRS  — LASTS  TWICE  AS  LONG 


Over  50,000  Users 
Praise  the  Walsh 

Endorsed  by  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges,  Govern¬ 
ment  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions,  leading  horsemen 
and  thousands  of  users 
in  every  state. 


The  Walsh  Harness  costs  less  because  it  saves  many  a  dollar  in  repairs. 
Users  show  average  repair  cost  of  only  9  cents  per  year.  No  patching,  no 
mending,  because  no  rings  to  wear  straps  in  two,  no  buckles  to  weaken 
and  tear  straps.  Greatest  advance  in  harness  making.  Easily  adjustable 
to  fit  any  horse.  Write  today  for  new  reduced  prices. 

9  MONTHS  TO  PAY.  30  DAYS*  TRIAL  FREE 

Write  today  for  free  book,  prices,  easy  terms,  30-day  free  trial 
offer,  and  also  how  to  make  money  showing  Walsh  JSTo- Buckle  harness 
to  your  neighbors. 

James  M.  Walsh.  JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO. 

123  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Dept.  536  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  MY  FREE  BOOK; 


My  Free  Book  gives 
hundreds  of  letters  and 
pictures  from  users  and 
other  interesting  infor¬ 
mation.  Write  for  your 
copy  to¬ 
day-  /!  S^.lS-27 


BROWN  SWISS  CLASSIC 

Dispersal  Sale  of  the  Osborne  Herd 

April  19 — Hampton,  Iowa — 50  Head 

The  herd  of  Registered  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  will  he  sold  without  reserve.  The  two  highest 
record  cows  of  the  breed  in  butter  fat  production  are  included.  Altogether  there  are  four  world’s 
record  cows  cataloged.  Thirty  cows  and  heifers  are  bred,  23  to  a  son  of  Jnnis  College  Girl,  high¬ 
est  record  cow  of  the  breed.  Seven  of  the  eight  bulls  in  the  sale  are  sired  by  this  bull.  Six  of  his 
heifers  are  in  sale.  Nineteen  cows  in  milk.  Many  prizes  won  at  world’s  greatest  dairy  shows. 

Auctioneer  H.  S.  DUNCAN. 

The  C.  F.  OSBORNE  ESTATE 

for  an  illustrated  catalog  address 

MRS.  ANNA  C.  OSBORNE  Box  27  HAMPTON,  IOWA 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


HORSES 


BUY 

WISCONSIN 
DAIRY  COWS 

Direct  from  our  Tested  County. 
Carload  of  choice  young  heavy 
producing  HOLSTEINS,  also  car 
choice  GUERNSEYS.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

Ogdensburg,  Wis. 


DOGS  | 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies 

Bred  for  farm  and  hunters.  Write  ALICE  PACKER.  Wyckolt.N.  J. 

&Co‘i«y  POLICE  PUPPIES  Femties:.:  *!o 

Eligible  out  of  Champion  Stock.  Geo.  Kauch,  CATSKILL 
MOUNTAIN  STOCK  FARM,  Freehold.  N.  Y. 

RAISED  IH  Pnlinn  Yf  otoc  i> 6  and  15  mos.  (one  of  each) 
THE  OPEN  A  UHCt  lYlalCS  best  blood  in  country,  at 
half  their  value.  R.  GRAHAM,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

"DON’T  HESITATE  NOW  and  REGRET  LATER” 

Buy  an  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  bring  $>«  cow” 

next  summer.  GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  New  York 

Wanted  a  Good  Home  Geraanmi“d  Son. 

able  Price.  G.A.GREENWOOD,Banoroft  Uoad,  Andover,  Maia. 

Bnllin  D,inn!n«fhe  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free 
UOIIIB  rUppieScLOVEKNOOK  KENNELS,  Chambersbnrg,  Pa 

Pnllia  DIIDDICC  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 

UOIIIB  rurrico  free.  SHEUMAN  BOWDEN,  Mauvfleld,  O. 

Bedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
*  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  I’a. 

C^COTCH  COLLIES  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS— 

*3  Cut  prices.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y# 

JAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Hlmrod,  N.  Y.— Offers  Water 
Ai  Spaniel,  also  Cocker  Spaniel  Puppies  on  approval 

aa  ■  _  ■  ■  12-weeks-old  Males,  $10. 

All*AnrllA^  Females,  #5.00. 

r*.  II  vuaivu  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Lester  McLean  -  -  Troupsburg,  N.  Y. 

itii-odolo  Bunc  Eligible  A.K.C.  6  months,  guaran- 
/III  tUdle  r  Ups  teed.  0.  B.  GLCNT,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mentjem 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  : 

If  you  want  a  stallion  or  a  pair  of  mares 
write  us.  We  will  help  you  find  them.  Send  for 
the  1928  Percheron  Review.  Free.  Address 
PERCHERON  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 
Ellis  McFarland,  Secy.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


3  Percheron  Stallions 

AT  FARMERS  PRICES 

Well  grown  and  full  quality,  all  registered.  One  7  year 
old,  one  rising  3  years,  one  rising  2  years.  Holstein- 
Fresian  Bulls  from  accredited  herd  of  over  200  head. 

FORSGATE  FARMS  JAME8BURG,  N.  J. 


3  PERCHERON  MARES  A1  R£,1^8ABLE 

One  rising  3  yr.  old  will  breed  to  our  herd  sire,  one!  yr. 
old  heavy  in  fold,  one  aged  mare  heavy  in  fold. 
Write  for  prices  and  photos 

H.  H.  BELL  «fc  SONS  .  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


prppuCDAkl  UftDCCC  Stallions  and  mares  of  all 
rcnlflicnuil  nunotd  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  YVM.  A.  REID,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


.'.  DAIRY  CATTLE 
Registered  and  High  Grade 

HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

John  C.  Reagan 

Spot  Farm _ Tully,  N.  Y. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  U  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
A11  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  .  .  GARRE,  VERMONT 


Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle 

are  the  ideal  breed  for  our  Eastern  conditions.  We  have 
the  largest  and  finest  herd  in  the  East.  Visitors  are 
always  welcome.  ItRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Inc., 
Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  Co.)  N.  Y. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


IF  YOU  WANT  CHOICE 

Holstelns  or  Guernseys 

T.  B.  tested.  Priced  right.  Write  me. 

C.  J.  FRIES  -  -  ODGENSBURG,  WIS. 
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Sussex  County,  Delaware 
Notes 

To  protect  the  progressive  dairymen 
of  Delaware,  and  also  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic,  a  plan  to  grade  all  dairies  in  Dela¬ 
ware  under  the  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  may  come 
to  pass,  July  1  of  this  year,  if  those 
dairymen  whose  plants  do  not  conform 
to  recognized  standards  fail  to  comply 
with  the  State  laws. 

The  Delaware  State  Board  of  Health 
during  the  past  three  years  has  been 
endeavoring  to  ht*lp  the  dairymen  make 
their  food  products  sanitary.  A  large 
majority  of  the  dairymen  of  Delaware 
have  complied  with  the  State’s  warn¬ 
ing,  but  there  are  still  a  few  of  the 
small  dairymen  scattered  throughout 
the  State  who,  because  their  dairy  is 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  general  farm¬ 
ing  scheme  of  their  establishment,  have 
utterly  failed  to  comply  with  sanitary 
regulations  concerning  their  products. 
The  State  law  sets  forth  that  every 
dairyman  must  obtain  a  State  license 
from  the  State  Board  of  Health  by  the 
first  day  of  July  of  each  year,  provided 
he  offers  his  milk  for  sale.  The  law 
also  carries  a  penalty  along  with  it. 
Washing  milk  pails  and  cans  in  the 
kitchen  sink  is  contrary  to  the  State 
regulations  if  the  milk  is  to  be  offered 
for  sale.  Many  dairymen  have  not 
realized  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
and  have  disposed  of  the  inspector  by 
promising  to  make  the  necessary 
changes.  This  has  brought  about  the 
suggestion  of  a  standard  grading  of  all 
dairies,  and  this  plan  would  mean  that 
all  standard  dairymen  would  be  graded. 
The  creamery  or  purchaser  of  milk 
would  be  able  to  detect  from  compul¬ 
sory  markings  of  the  cap  of  the  milk 
bottle  whether  the  milk  he  was  buying 
was  bottled  under  cleanliness.  R.  C. 
Beckett,  sanitary  engineer  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  is  reinspecting  the 
dairies  to  determine  if  any  of  those 
who  have  been  granted  licenses  have 
been  remiss  in  keeping  them  up  to 
standard.  It  is  found  in  most  cases 
that  dairymen  who  have  State  licenses 
are  maintaining  their  plants  satisfac¬ 
torily.  It  is  believed  that  as  soon  as 
those  who  have  failed  to  keep  their 
dairies  up  to  standard  realize  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  will  be  derived  from  the  more 
advantageous  sale  of  their  milk  they 
will  comply  with  it.  There  are  some 
creameries  which  i‘efuse  to  buy  milk 
from  any  except  legitimate  licensed 
dairymen.  In  this  connection  the 
dairyman  who  is  without  a  State  li¬ 
cense  has  no  chance  whatever  of  sell¬ 
ing  milk  to  them.  Many  of  the  unli¬ 
censed  dairymen  have  but  trifling  irreg¬ 
ularities,  which  could  be  corrected  if 
they  desired  to  do  so  in  a  short  time, 
and  then  would  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  larger  dairymen  who  have  but  few 
advantages  over  them. 

KARL  P.  THOMPSON 


From  a  Ranch  in  the  Rockies 

This  is  being  written  on  Feb.  19,  as 
nice  a  day  as  could  be  wished  for  at 
this  time  of  year.  Snow  is  only  about 
four  inches  deep  on  the  Alfalfa  fields 
and  the  hillsides  are  bare.  The  men 
had  to  discard  the  sled  for  feed  haul¬ 
ing  and  put  the  rack  on  a  wagon  this 
morning.  Last  year  they  used  a  sled 
until  the  2d  of  April,  but  we  had  more 
snow  than  usual  last  Winter  and  not 
as  much  as  we  generally  have  this  sea¬ 
son. 

Our  ranch  is  between  6,000  and  7,000 
ft.  elevation,  and  a  part  of  it  was  at 
one  time  in  the  long  ago  a  lake  bed. 
Near  what  was  the  lower  end  a  big 
spring  of  warm  water  flows  out  and 
furnishes  never-failing  water  for  our 
stock,  also  irrigation  water  for  part  of 
the  pasture.  This  part  of  the  country 
raises  a  big  acreage  of  potatoes,  and 
although  a  potato  bug  is  never  seen 
here  we  have  a  good  many  other  things 
to  contend  with. 

Last  season  blight  was  general,  so 
the  yield  was  low;  many  fields  were 
not  harvested,  and  the  price  has  been 
the  lowest  in  years.  Just  now  the  best 
potatoes  bring  about  70c  per  cwt. 
Everything  is  sold  here  by  the  cwt., 
instead  of  by  the  bushel.  It  is  not  a 
good  corn  country,  although  we  raise 
splendid  sweet  corn  and  pop  corn  in 
our  gardens,  also  the  earliest  varieties 
of  melons  and  tomatoes. 

Head  lettuce  does  exceptionally  well 
higher  up,  hut  the  market  has  been  so 
glutted  that  last  season  when  the  best 
of  the  crop  was  ready  for  cutting  it 
couldn’t  be  even  given  away.  That  is  a 
crop  that  has  to  be  marketed  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  is  ready ;  so  if  there  is  no  mar¬ 
ket  it  becomes  a  total  loss  unless  one 
has  stock  to  consume  it.  Horses  and 


cattle  fatten  on  it,  and  hogs  will  eat  it 
if  they  have  to. 

All  small  grains  do  well  if  varieties 
adapted  to  the  climate  are  planted.  We 
grow  the  Kitchener  variety  of  Marquis 
wheat,  Kherson  oats  and  Trebi  barley. 
A  great  many  orchards  of  apples,  cher¬ 
ries  and  apricots  are  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Colorado  River,  only  three 
miles  from  us,  but  a  good  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  lower.  We  ourselves  have 
strawberries,  raspberries  and  currants, 
but  the  few  fruit  trees  we  have  rarely 
bear  owing  to  the  late  Spring  freezes. 
Last  Decoration  Day  we  had  icicles  a 
foot  long  on  our  water  trough.  We  get 
our  peaches  from  the  Palisade  country, 
about  SO  miles  from  here,  and  got  nice 
ones  last  season  for  30  cents  per  bushel 
basket.  We  got  pears  for  50  cents  per 
bushel.  Concord  grapes  were  5  cents  a 
pound.  mrs.  p.  u. 

Garfield  Co.,  Col. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  moderate  amount  of 
activity  on  this  market  during  the  past 
week.  Perhaps  most  notable  are  the  ad¬ 
vances  on  onions  and  potatoes.  Hot¬ 
house  cucumbers  have  been  plentiful 
from  various  producing  sections  and  con¬ 
siderable  weakness  resulted.  Spinach  has 
sold  relatively  low.  Lighter  offerings  of 
squash  are  firm  at  higher  prices.  Wool 
continues  very  firm  despite  moderately 
light  trading. 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Market  firm  except  on  over-ripe 
stock.  Baldwins,  Mass.  A  grade,  $2.50 
to  $3.10.  Fancy  large  sizes,  $3.25  to 
$3.50.  Ungraded,  $1  to  $2.25  box.  Me, 
A214  to  2^-in.,  $5.50  to  $6.50  bbl.  Mass. 
McIntosh  A  grade,  $3  to  $3.60.  Fancy 
large  sizes,  $3.75  to  $4.  Ungraded,  $2 
to  $2.85  std.  bu.  box.  N.  H.  Baldwins, 
A2y2-in.  up,  $7.50  to  $9.50  bbl.  Me. 
Spies,  $5.50  to  $8.  Ben  Davis,  unclassi¬ 
fied,  $3  to  $5  bbl. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  cut  off,  $1.10  to 
$1.50  std.  bu.  box.  Texas  crts  mostly 
$3  to  $3.25. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Texas  white,  $3.25  to  $3.75  bbl. 
or  crt. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native  cut  off  washed  ord., 
75c  to  $1.10 ;  best  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.35 ; 
few  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  cut  off, 
dirty,  large,  $2  100  lbs.  Texas  belts 
mostly  $2.50  to  $3.50  crt. 

Celery.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Cal.  crts,  fair  quality,  $5 
to  $6.  Fla.,  10  in  crts,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Native  h.li.,  best,  50  to  70 
cukes,  $5  to  $8  std.  bu.  box.  Ind.,  li.h., 
$2.25  to  $3.25  2  doz.  Fla.,  h.h.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75  doz. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  li.h.,  IS  hds,  mostly  35  to 
60c;  few,  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Iceberg,  Cal., 
best,  $2  to  $3  crt.  Poorer  lower. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  100-lb.  sacks,  yellow  medium  to 
small,  best  Conn.  Valley  ord.,  $3.25  to 
$3.50.  Few  natives,  ord.,  $1.25  to  $2  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  Y.  State,  medium,  mostly, 
$3.50  to  $4.  Ohio  and  Mich.,  $4.50 
100  lbs. 

Parsnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  cut  off,  washed, 
$1.25  to  $1.35;  few,  $1.50  std.  bu.  box; 
poorer,  lower. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Me.  and  N.  B.  Green  Mountains, 
best,  mostly,  $3  100  lbs. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Texas,  bskts,  best,  75e 
to  $1. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  Blue  Hubbard,  mostly,  $70 
to  $80  ton;  $3  to  $3.25,  few  $3.50  bbl. 
Ohio  Blue  Hubbardfi  few  sales,  $80  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Native  li.h.,  few  sales,  50 
to  65c  lb.  Fla.,  6  bskts,  $2.50  to  $5  crt. 
Mex.,  lugs,  poor,  $2.50  to  $2.75 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  Ruta  and  Purple  tops,  35 
to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  White  Caps,  few 
sales,  fancy,  $1.50  to  $2.35  100  lbs.  Ruta¬ 
bagas,  P.  E.  I.,  $2  to  $2.25  100  lbs. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderately  light.  De¬ 
mand  fair  for  best.  Market  dull.  No.  1 
Timothy,  $20  to  $22.  Eastern,  $13  to 
$15.  Clover  mixed,  red,  $18  to  $20  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady;  creamery 
extras,  50V2c;  firsts,  46  to  49 y2 c ;  sec¬ 
onds,  43  to  45c  lb.  Storage  extras,  49y2c; 
firsts,  45  to  48c ;  seconds,  44  to  45c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  37c;  mixed  colors, 
37c ;  white  extras,  35c  doz ;  pullets,  32 
to  33c ;  fresh  eastern  extras,  34e ;  under¬ 
grades,  28  to  30c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady  ;  twins  extras 
fresh,  2S  to  29c;  firsts  fresh,  24  to  25c; 
extras  held,  29  to  30c;  firsts,  held,  27 
to  28c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea, 
$8.75  to  $9  ;  Cal.  small  white,  $9  to  $9.25  ; 
Yellow  Eves,  $10.60  to  $11;  red  kidney, 
$9.25  to  $9.50 ;  Limas,  $8.25  to  $8.50  100- 
lb.  sack.  _ 

Wool. — Market  firm ;  receipts  of  do¬ 
mestic  for  week  ending  March  10,  3,980,- 
900  lth  . 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  49 
to  50c;  clothing.  37  to  39c;  %  blood,  50 
to  51c;  clothing,  40c;  %  blood,  52c; 


clothing,  43c;  y  blood,  combing,  52c; 
clothing,  42c ;  low  %  blood,  combing,  45 
to  47c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.17  to  $1.22 ;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03 ;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1.50  to  $1.09 ;  clothing, 
88  to  91c ;  %  blood,  combing,  95  to  98c ; 
clothing,  82  to  87c ;  *4  blood,  combing, 
88  to  91c ;  clothing,  73  to  75c ;  low  % 
blood,  combing,  77  to  S2c ;  terr.  mostly, 
combing,  $1.15  to  $1.18 ;  clothing,  $1.02 
to  $1.05 ;  y  blood,  combing,  $1.12  to 
$1.15;  clothing,  97c  to  $1.02;  %  blood, 
97c  to  $1.02;  clothing,  85  to  90c;  % 
blood,  combing,  88  to  93c ;  clothing,  75 
to  80c ;  low  y  blood,  combing,  SO  to  85c. 


Aberdeen  Angus  Sales 

Higher  prices  were  secured  at  public 
auction  for  Aberdeen-Angus  breeding 
cattle  in  1927  than  any  time  since  1922. 
Sixteen  public  sales  were  held  involv¬ 
ing  650  head  of  cattle  which  averaged 
$170  per  head  or  $24  per  head  higher 
than  the  average  for  1926 ;  204  bulls 
averaged  $189.50 ;  and  446  cows'  aver¬ 
aged  $161  per  head.  The  top  bull  of 
the  year  was  Killmerd  3d  sold  in  the 
Kemp  Bros,  sale  at  Marion,  Iowa,  to 
Congdon  &  Battles,  Yakima,  Wash.,  for 
$1,900.  The  top  female* was  Blackbird 
Progress  22d  sold  in  the  H.  O.  Harri¬ 
son  sale  at  Harlan,  Iowa,  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  Hartley  Stock  Farm,  Page, 
N.  D.,  for  $1,005. 

The  highest  average  for  the  year  was 
made  in  the  International  Sale  when 
37  head  sold  for  an  average  of  $284 
per  head. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  515. 


WANTED — Small  home  farm  on  improved  high¬ 
way,  near  good  town,  within  100  miles  New 
York  City;  reasonably  priced  and  right  condi¬ 
tion;  fnll  particulars  first  letter;  owner  only. 
P.  O.  BOX  32,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  farm,  16  acres,  city  water,  elec¬ 
tricity,  50  yards  from  State  highway,  2  miles 
from  'Westfield  post  office:  capacitv  1.000  hens. 
JOHN  SWOCHAK,  Tannery  Road,  Westfield, 
Mass. 


LARGE  (fairy  and  truck  farm,  barn,  60  head, 
near  Camden  and  Philadelphia;  settling  es¬ 
tate.  LEWIS  MASON,  Woodbury  Heights, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 283-acre  stock  and  dairy  farm; 

Soutliside,  A'irginia;  good  buildings,  fine  laud, 
near  town;  long  easy  terms.  DA  A'  E  AV  ILL  I  A. \1S, 
Chatham,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Two  apple  orchards,  suitable  for 
building;  right  oft  the  main  State  road.  In¬ 
quire  LOUIS  AVORMS,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


TRUSTEES  insist  upon  immediate  liquidation — 
Beautiful  farm  of  207  acres,  located  about  27 
miles  from  the  business  section  of  Bostou; 
buildings  include  a  large  house  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  equipment,  a  cottage  for  the  chauffeur,  large 
modern  barn,  ice  house,  two  poultry-houses,  two 
brooders  (large  enough  to  take  care  of  1,500 
chickens) ;  hundreds  of  fruit  trees,  strawberry 
and  asparagus  beds,  beautiful  shrubs;  can  be 
bought  for  half  the  original  cost;  for  particu¬ 
lars,  write  CHARLES  E.  DANFORTH,  231 
Slade  Street,  Belmont,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent — Poultry  farm  with  1,000 
layers  and  1,000  chicks,  also  equipments  rea 
sonable.  HEMPSTEAD  CENTER  POULTRY 
FARM,  R.  F.  D.  2.  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HUDSON  A’ ALLEY,  150  acres,  fair  buildings, 
400  apple  trees,  $20  acre.  ADA'ERTISER 
3793,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10-  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

AVILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


SPECIAL  reduction  on  Wylie’s  home-cured  hams, 
35c  per  lb. ;  bacon,  35c  per  lb. ;  sausage,  in 
5-lb.  bags,  30c  per  lb.,  parcel  post  C.  O.  D.,  pre¬ 
paid.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs. ; 

$5.40,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails, 
$2  postpaid;  purity  and  satisfaction 
F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


buckwheat, 

granulated, 

guaranteed. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Telephone  poles. 
FRANK  SHEAR,  AVellsville,  N. 


Inquire  of 


Y. 


FOR  SALE — About  100  colonies  New  Jersey 
State  inspected  Italian  bees,  best  stock  pro¬ 
curable;  standard  ten-frame  equipment;  at  $6 
per  colony.  LLOYD  AV.  SMITH,  50  AVilliam 
St.,  New  York  City. 


INCUBATORS — Prairie  State,  390-egg  size,  $35; 

crated,  f.o.b.  BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH, 
Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent,  option  buying,  equipped  and 
stocked  farm.  ADA’ERTISER  3787,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA' ANTED  to  rent  small  poultrv  farm  or  small 
place.  ADA'ERTISER  3701,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA'ANT  to  buy  general  store,  one  with  imstoffice 
preferred;  location  immaterial;  write  details. 
LAEGEN,  Amityville,  N.  Y. 


GROCERY,  garage,  living  rooms,  good  business, 
good  location,  improved  road:  Finger  Lakes 
region;  bargain.  ADA'ERTISER  3776,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Nursery  business  and  allied 
branches;  long  established,  reputable  and  suc¬ 
cessful;  selling  on  account  of  partner’s  death; 
finest  and  largest  estates  of  AVestchester  Coun¬ 
ty  included  among  customers.  ADA’ERTISER 
3777,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IS  THERE  someone  with  a  farm  in  a  good  lo¬ 
cation  with  a  problem  that  might  be  solved 
with  a  flock  of  sheep  to  our  mutual  advantage. 
ADARERTISER  3779,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c;  red  rickory,  40c;  postpaid;  give  length, 
singe  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
sliellbark  hickory,  15c.  CHAS.  RICKARD,  It. 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  quality  clover  or  amber  honey,  5-lb. 

pail,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75, 
delivered  third  zone.  EDAA'ARD  REDDOUT,  New 
AVoodstock,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  carefully  inspected  and  packed: 

5  lbs.  clover,  $1;  5  lbs.  buckwheat,  85c,  post¬ 
paid  to  third  zone.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  A’alois, 
N.  Y. 


IINEST  quality  extracted  clover  honey:  5-lb. 

pail,  $1.15;  two  pails,  $2.15,  postpaid,  insured. 
W.  H.  DUNHAM,  Bethel,  A’t. 


INCUBATOR  sale.  Blue  Hen  hot-water,  2,400- 
egg,  automatic  turner;  Cyphers,  240,  hot  air; 
model  150,  hot  air,  unknown  make,  500-egg; 
300-chick  Prairie  State  coal  brooder.  EArANDER 
AV.  BATES,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Pair  chaps,  medium  size.  C.  M. 
CRANDALL,  Andover,  N.  Y. 


TO  LET — Farm  about  20  acres  of  good  soil,  3- 
room  bungalow  and  barn.  Address  RICHARD 
C.  MAY,  Zambane  Bldg.,  A'ineland,  N.  J. 


100-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  good  for  boarding¬ 
house  or  chicken  farm;  12-room  house,  all 
barns  in  good  condition;  good  spring  water. 
ANT.  ROJT,  Owner,  Neversink,  Sullivan  County, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 16% -acre  farm  or  Summer  home, 
good  location,  near  Concord,  N.  H. ;  good 
buildings;  cheap.  P.  CIIRESTENSEN,  Rt.  14, 
Concord,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — Nursery  and  dairy  farm,  190  acres, 
50  acres  devoted  to  15,000  evergreen  trees; 
large  house,  large  barns,  equipped  for  modern 
dairy;  near  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Inquire  LEON¬ 
ARD  A'ANDERBECK,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Box  67A, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Del-Mar-A'a  poultry  farm,  300 
acres;  income  1927  gross  $11,544.32;  labor  in¬ 
come  $5,221.90:  net  $3,806.97;  lights,  water; 
2,400  layers;  $7,000  down,  balance  easy;  im¬ 
mediate  possession;  uninfected  range.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3774,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IMPROA'ED  Hudson  Valley,  Columbia  County, 
235-acre  fruit,  stock,  general  farm;  splendid 
buildings,  electricity,  furnace,  bath;  bargain. 
ADVERTISER  3788,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 138-aere  farm,  57  miles  from  New 
York  City;  high  elevation,  suitable  for  board¬ 
ing  or  chicken  farming;  10-room  house,  partly 
furnished;  tools;  new  barn;  valuable  woodland; 
price  $7,500;  terms  will  be  arranged  by  the 
buyer;  possession  immediately.  ADA'ERTISER 
3789,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANT  to  rent,  about  70  miles  from  New  York 
up-State,  house  or  cottage  without  improve¬ 
ments;  some  ground;  state  particulars.  GUNN, 
469  East  137tli  St.,  New  York. 


150-ACRE  village  farm,  situated  on  beautiful 
Kinderliook  Lake,  good  fishing,  about  half 
mile  lake  front;  commercial  gravel  bank,  build¬ 
ing  lot  sites;  30  acres  woods,  some  marketable 
size;  trolley  stops  at  farm;  steam  railroad  % 
mile;  large  barns,  11-room  house,  first-class  con¬ 
dition;  delightfully  and  healthfully  located;  good 
neighborhood;  selling  reason,  father’s  death; 
price  $10,000.  EA’A  HALL,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Acreage  adjoining  a  body  of  water. 
A.  LOHSE,  AA'est  Norwood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm  on  shares,  stocked, 
equipped.  A.  MARTIN,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 27-acre  farm,  8-room  boarding-house 
furnished,  bath,  gas,  telephone.  Summer 
kitchen,  dining-room:  outbuildings:  3  streams; 
chickens,  2  cows,  horse:  garage;  cultivated  field; 
5  miles  off  Kingston:  $5,500:  must  be  seen  to 
appreciate.  ADVERTISER  3801,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Used  electric  light  plant,  110  volts, 
Delco  preferred;  must  be  in  good  condition. 
THOMAS  CURRY,  164  Morningside  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


PURE  A'ermont  maple  syrup,  $2.25  gal.,  f.o.b, 
cash  with  order.  H.  P.  HALL,  Jericho,  Vt. 


BEES  wanted— Must  be  cheap.  ADA’ERTISER 
3662,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAPLE  cream,  delicious,  made  from  pure  maple 
sap;  write  for  free  sample.  L.  L.  STORY, 
Box  500,  East  Fairfield,  Vermont. 


FRIENDS  of  the  wild  flowers  that  are  fast  dis¬ 
appearing,  who  will  agree  to  propagate  and 
protect  these  flowers  and  exchange  species,  sub¬ 
mit  your  name  and  address  for  this  club;  send 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope.  AVILD 
FLOAVEIt  CLUB,  59  AV.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


SEND  $1.00  for  15  hand-painted  Easter  or  birth¬ 
day  cards;  sample  card,  10  cents.  MRS.  L. 
G.  AVINANS,  Rt.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


PURE  HONEY — Postpaid  third  zone,  white 
clover,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  dark  buckwheat,  $1.65; 
complete  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  AVIXSON,  Dept. 
G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


BEES— A  few  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  ten- 
frame  hives  for  sale.  ELMER  G.  CARR, 
Pennington,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Second-hand  brush  breaker  bottom 
for  No.  3  Oliver  tractor  plow.  J.  HOAA'ARD 
MUDGETT,  Leominster,  Mass. 


PURE  A'ermont  maple  syrup,  $i25  per  gallon; 

maple  sugar,  10  lbs.,  $3;  5  lbs.,  $1.60;  2-oz. 
cakes,  40c  lb.,  not  prepaid;  prices  on  large 
orders.  GEO.  N.  WOODRUFF,  Jericho,  A't. 


FOR  THAT  sweet  tooth  try  our  maplenut  fudge, 
75  cents  pound;  first  run  syrup,  $2.75  gal.; 
later  runs,  $2.25  gal.;  not  prepaid;  price  list 
free.  OAKLAND  FARM,  Rt.  2,  AVoodstock,  Vt. 


AVANTED — Power  sprayer  for  orchard  work; 

give  full  particulars.  HARRY  BOICE, 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup — try  the  best  syrup, 
$2.25  gallon;  sugar,  10-lb.  pail,  $2.75;  5  lbs., 
$1.40;  cash  with  order.  ROBERT  OLIVER, 
Craiglea  Farm,  South  Ryegate,  A't. 


FOR  SALE — DeLaval  milker,  never  uncrated. 
HENRY  PEABODY,  Pittsford,  A't. 


PEPPERMINT  roots,  black,  for  sale  by  rod  or 
acre.  IIUTCHBY  &  COOPER,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Timothy  hnd  stock  hay.  A.  O. 
CHAPIN,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  two  60-lb,  cans,  $11  : 

sample.  15c;  no  better  honey  produced.  AR¬ 
THUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


Stock  Tonic  kept  up  the  Milk  Flow 


THIS  Is  an  account  of  the  sustained  milk  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  grade  cow  for  ten  months.  She 
was  rated  as  only  an  ordinary  milker  and 
had  only  ordinary  care  and  feed — ground  oats 
and  corn,  bran  and  oil  meal.  She  freshened  in 
August  and  was  put  on  milk  test  September 
1st  following. 


The  test  was  not  for  high  production.  But  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  in  sustaining  production. 

The  Tonic  was  added  to  her  feed  beginning 
September  1st,  two  tablespoonfuls  twice  a  day. 
This  was  continued  throughout  the  test. 

The  graph  below  tells  her  interesting  story. 
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This  ordinary-grade  cow  gave  upwards  of  five  tons  of 
milk  in  ten  months,  10,493  pounds  to  be  exact. 

Her  record  is  not  due  to  superior  breeding  or  extra 
care  and  feeding.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Hess 
Improved  Stock  Tonic  kept  her  in  milking  trim,  and 
held  her  to  a  uniform  milk  flow  month  after'month  for 
ten  months. 

The  first  month  after  freshening  is  usually  a  cow’s 
peak  month  in  milk  yield.  She  falls  off  about  10%  a 
month  thereafter. 

The  graph  shows  that  the  Tonic  cow’s  production  for 
even  the  last  month,  as  well  as  other  months,  was  greater 
than  in  September,  her  first  month  after  freshening. 

The  Stock  Tonic  gave  her  a  keen  appetite  and  good 
digestion.  She  was  therefore  a  good  feeder,  always  in 


trim,  and  able  to  convert  a  large  ration  into  pounds 
of  milk. 

Stock  Tonic  supplied  the  minerals,  including  calcium 
carbonate,  calcium  phosphate  and  potassium  iodide,  so 
necessary  in  milk  production,  and  lacking  in  ordinary 
feeds. 

Its  diuretics  helped  to  carry  off  the  waste  matter, 
prevented  clogging  of  the  cow’s  system  and  preserved 
an  even  balance  between  the  intake  and  the  outgo  of 
feeding. 

The  cost  of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  consumed 
in  the  test  was  50c  a  month,  or  a  total  of  $5. 

The  cow’s  total  profit  for  the  ten  months,  over  and 
above  feed  costs,  was  $210,97,  Her  average  butter-fat 
test  was  4,07%. 


Dr.  Hess 


Improved  Stock  Tonic 

*  APPETIZER— REGULATOR— MINERAL  BALANCE 

— all  combined  in  one  product 

Figure  what  such  sustained  milk  production  will  mean  in  your  herd.  Start  your  cows 
on  this  Improved  Stock  Tonic  now.  50c  per  cow  per  month  will  buy  the  Tonic.  See 

your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer. 

Prices:  100-lb.  «Jrum,  10c  per  lb.;  500  lbs.,  9}4c  per  lb.;  1000  lbs.,  9c  per  lb.;  ton  lots,  8}&c  per  lb.  (Except  in  extreme  West  and  Canada .) 


RESEARCH  FARM— DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Incorporated,  ASHLAND,  OHIO 
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Things  To  Think  About 


A  New  England  Reader’s 
Remarks 

I  am  not  farming  on  a  very  big  scale 
at  present,  but  did  and  hope  to  again. 
I  believe  that  New  England  farms  can 
be  made  to  pay  profits ;  at  least  I  made 
a  280-acre  farm  pay  well  for  five  years. 
I  raised  1,000  bu.  of  potatoes  on  three 
acres  with  only  3,000  lbs.  of  2-8-2  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  the  whole  piece.  Fruit  raised 
in  New  England  has  a  flavor  all  its 
own.  The  back  farm  with  the  telephone, 
radio,  etc.,  is  not  the  worst  place  to 
live,  and  how  fast  the  days  roll  by,  so 
many  odd  jobs  that  need  attention. 

I  kept  12  cows  and  some  young  stock, 
100  White  Leghorn  hens,  geese,  tur¬ 
keys,  bees,  and  we  had  a  large  sugar 
orchard,  1,400  buckets.  I  hired  a  man 

onlv  three  months  in  the  year,  so  that 

1  « 

made  time  fly. 

I  have  tried  the  shops,  learnt  the 
woolen  mill  game  some ;  was  a  spin¬ 
ner  ;  worked  in  the  General  Electric 
plant  in  the  transformer  department; 
worked  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  big 
lumber  company,  and  I  will  say  this — 
a  man  that  can  work  for  hirpself  can 
make  a  farm  pay  if  he  studies.  Too 
many  farmers  do  not  notice  what  they 
buy ;  they  go  to  the  grain  store  and  ask 
for  a  ton  of  phosphate ;  the  dealer 
trucks  out  a  ton  of  2-8-2,  when  he  needs 
4-6-10.  He  will  ask  for  a  bag  of  cow 
feed;  he  doesn’t  know  if  he  is  getting 
20  per  cent  or  25  per  cent;  it’s  a  bag 
of  grain.  The  reason  why  £  subscribed 
to  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  because  you  are 
doing  so  much  to  enlighten  us.  uot 
ignorant  but  careless,  farmers. 

The  good  wife  finds  many  things  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Vermont.  J-  T-  b. 


How  About  Distribution? 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  for 
only  a  short  few  weeks,  but  like  it  better 
than  any  farm  journal  that  comes  before 
me,  and  in  short  words  I  will  tell  you 
why : 

You  have  very  good,  concise  articles  on 
fruit  that  I  am  most  interested  in.  You 
have  clean  advertising,  cutting  out  all 
patent  medicine,  mail-order  diplomas, 
work-at-home  schemes,  egg  producing 
tablets  and  what  not.  Third,  but  not  least, 
you  permit  more  space  and  printing  ink 
to  expression  of  thoughts  and  opinion 
amongst  your  subscribers  than  I  have 
seen  before  in  farm  journals,  and  for  this 
alone  I  have  to  congratulate  you.  Either 
it  is  due  to  your  independence  or  the 
high  intellect  of  your  subscribers,  each 
way  it  creates  an  air  of  familiarity,  iu 
which  not  only  the  editor  is  permitted  to 
speak  editorially. 

I  never  have  dreamed  to  contribute  my 
bit  to  an  agricultural  journal,  mostly  in 
self  recognizance  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
too  green  as  a  farmer,  and  realizing  that 
my  scribbling  will  never  change  condi¬ 
tions.  But  “Some  Thoughts  About 
Farming”  of  Mr.  E.  Shoener  and  “A 
Maine  Farmer  on  Farm  Relief”  of  Mr. 
Rogers,  have  encouraged  me  so  much  that 
I  have  decided  to  write,  although  I  do 
not  agree  very  much  with  either  one.  I 
admire  their  well  deliberated  thoughts, 
that  in  no  selfish  way  they  try  to  lend 
their  help  to  the  American  farmer. 

Now,  why  I  cannot  agree  with  them? 
Both  see  the  cause  of  the  disease  in 
“surplus,”  which  to  me  it  is  more  an 
“effect.”  Pain  and  high  fever  are  two 
bad  symptoms,  but  to  suppress.  them 
with  dope,  would  only  mask  the  disease! 

Better  than  words  are  two  little  ex¬ 
amples:  March- April,  1921,  I  was  on 
the  “farm-hunt.”  Near  the  city  of  Hart, 
Mich.,  about  250  miles  north  of  Chicago, 
we  met  a  long  caravan  of  farmers — I 
judge  at  least  25  or  30 — with  closed 
boxed  wagons,  I  found  they  were  selling 
their  potatoes  at  a  little  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  for  25  cents  per  bushel.  That  same 
evening  I  started  for  home  and  arrived 
8  A.  M.  next  morning.  To  my  surprise 
I  found  that  not  one  bushel  of  potatoes 
could  be  bought  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  for  less  than  $2.25  to  $2.75. 

What  had  happened  in  that  distance  of 
500  miles?  Surely  not  the  freight,  over¬ 
head,  etc.,  could  acount  for  that  terrible 
raise.  The  grocers  laid  the  blame  on 
“shortness;”  12  hours  before  I  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  effect  of  “oversupply!” 

Now  the  other  episode:  About  three 
years  ago  a  strapping  young  man  about 
28  years  old,  bought  my  grapes,  and  as  a 
perfect  stranger  I  hesitated  to  take  his 
check.  Smilingly  he  remarked :  “My 
checks  are  good  for  $50,000.”  The  local 


bank  verified  his  statement  over  the 
phone.  Two  years  afterwards  he  came 
again  and  better  acquainted  I  trie<L  to 
elicit  his  life  history : 

“You  must  have  inherited  lots  of 
money.” 

“Yes,  my  father  gave  me  seven  years 
ago  $3,000,  that’s  all  I  ever  received 
of  him.” 

“How  much  are  you  worth  now?” 

“Oh,  about  $80,000,  but  I  work  hard 
for  my  money.” 

“How  are  you  working?” 

“Buy  potatoes  in  the  North,  straw¬ 
berries  in  the  South  and  anything  good 
while  I  am  traveling.” 

“Do  you  always  win?” 

“I  should  say  not,  sometimes  I  get  it 
in  the  neck  with  $3,000  or  $4,000.  In 
that  first  deal  I  staked  nearly  every 
penny  of  that  $3,000,  but  I  won.” 

“What  would  you  have  done  if  you  had 
lost  in  that  deal?” 

“Asked  dad  for  another  $3,000.” 

“Were  you  in  the  war?” 

“No  sir,  pays  better  to  trade  in  your 
country  than  to  die  for  it.” 

*  $  #  * 

Anybody  with  money  can  build  almost 
anywhere  a  clothing  or  shoe  factory,  but 
he  cannot  grow  pineapples  in  New  York, 


cotton  in  Minnesota,  oranges  in  Michigan, 
or  wheat  in  Arizona.  Nevertheless  all 
those  products  have  to  be  carried  all  over 
this  big  slice  of  Mother  Earth,  we  call* 
the  American  continent.  Neither  do  fur¬ 
niture,  hardware,  machinery,  deteriorate 
in  their  transit,  but  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
garden  products,  etc.,  have  to  be  sold  and 
moved  at  their  time  of  maturity,  quickly, 
or  they  rot  in  the  field  and  burn  up  in 
the  glowing  sun. 

Do  you  now  see  why  the  farmer  is 
more  dependent  on  a  righteous  distribu¬ 
tion  of  his  products  than  any  other  hu¬ 
man  being? 

But  if  these  agencies  of  distribution 
work  in  a  selfish  spirit,  i.e.,  are  very 
slow  in  taking  away  in  one  end  and 
hesitatingly  delivering  at  the  other,  they 
produce  an  oversupply  and  a  hungry  de¬ 
mand  with  one  stroke. 

Aside  from  the  perishability  of  his 
products  another  element  is  centering 
here,  why  the  poor  farmer  is  compelled 
to  sell  at  the  mercy  of  the  trader.  The 
banks  are  pressing  for  their  mortgages, 
grocer,  doctor,  machinery  and  hundreds 
of  other  bills  have  to  be  paid  and  the 
price  below  cost  of  production  must  be 
accepted.  On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of 
the  well-filled  granaries,  elevators,  stor¬ 
age  and  packinghouses,  the  price  will  run 
sky-high,  if  the  imports  in  a  big  city  are 
very  short  for  only  a  few  days.  We  have 
conquered  the  air  and  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  we  have  annihilated  space  and  time 
through  auto  and  wireless.  We  have 
made  wonderful  discoveries  in  science, 
medicine,  machinery,  but  distribution  is 
in  its  infancy ! 

Food  was  the  cause  of  the  first  and  all 
succeeding  wars,  and  speculations  in  food 
products  were  the  first  risky  financial 
transactions  in  antiquity.  While  progress 
has  helped  humanity  in  such  wonderful 
ways,  it  seems  only  to  have  enlarged  the 
field  for  such  operations  in  the  form  of 
giant  coolers,  storehouses,  packinghouses, 
food  and  conserving  factories  and  the 
only  all  life  sustaining  industry — is  at 
the  mercy  of  a  speculative  gambling! 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  the 
foundation  of  commerce,  but — a  smart 
Englishman  is  reputed  to  have  once  said : 
“Through  statistics  you  always  can  prove 
the  opposite !” 

In  the  face  of  a  righteous  distribution 
'we  would  eliminate  a  world  of  chaos  and 
the  natural  law  would1  right  itself  in  a 
more  righteous  way.  No  extended  farmer 
/‘credits,”  no  “McNary-Haugen”  bill  will 
bring  any  relief  to  the  American  farmer! 

Michigan.  DR.  henry  res  see. 


Dog  Is  on  Guard 

The  big  black  creature  shown  in.  the 
accompanying  picture  is  a  faithful  fe¬ 
male  canine  worker  doing  her  regular 


work.  She  is  watching  the  youngster 
to  see  that  no  harm  befalls  him  with 
the  same  vigilance  she’d  use  for  her 
own  pup. 

The  picture  was  made  on  a  bright 
sunshiny  day  in  December,  on  a  home 
lawn  on  Ashland  Avenue,  in  Park 
Ridge,  Ill.  J.  I,.  GRAFF. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Harry  Erikson,  a 
farmer,  and  his  wife,  Myrtle,  were  burned 
to  death  at  Delmont,  N.  J.,  March  7, 
when  a  can  of  gasoline  which  apparently 
had  been  placed  too  near  the  stove  ex¬ 
ploded  and  set  fire  to  their  farmhouse. 
The  Ericksons’  two  children,  Charles, 
eight,  and  Elmira,  eleven,  who  were  in 
the  house  at  the  time,  were  saved  from 
their  parents’  fate  through  the  heroism  of 
William  Munn,  a  neighbor. 

During  the  past  year  1,636  motorists 
were  convicted  in  New  Jersey  and  de¬ 
prived  of  their  licenses  to  operate  a  car 
for  driving  while  drunk,  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  State  Motor  Vehicle 
Depaxtment.  This  is  an  increase  of  382 
over  1926  and  an  increase  of  1,501  over 
the  figures  compiled  in  1918,  from  which 
time  this  menace  has  steadily  increased. 
Explaining  the  great  increase  in  drunken 


automobile  operators,  Commissioner  Dill 
points  out  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  motor  vehicle  law  to  meet  the  sit¬ 
uation,  but  first  in  the  disregard  which 
the  people  have  for  Prohibition,  and 
secondly,  the  apparent  inability  to  en¬ 
force  the  provisions  of  the  National  Pro¬ 
hibition  Act. 

Federal  Judge  Moscowitz  in  Brooklyn 
denied  March  8  the  application  of  George 
Nepodsudny,  a  silver  plater,  for  admission 
to  citizenship  on  the  ground  that  Nepod¬ 
sudny  served  a  prison  term  for  deserting 
the  182d  Aero  Squadron  during  the  World 
War.  As  a  matter  of  law,  Judge  Mos¬ 
cowitz  said,  deserters  from  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  are  barred 
from  citizenship. 

James  Muleahy,  commercial  aviator, 
formerly  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  was 
killed  March  8  flying  an  Avro  biplane 
over  Curtiss  Field,  L.  I.,  when  his  plane 
was  wrecked  in  a  nose  dive  400  feet 
from  the  ground.  Muleahy  was  dead 
when  picked  up  and  the  motor  was  still 
running.  Witnesses  said  Muleahy  tried 
to  stvetch  a  glide  out  too  far  in  attempt¬ 
ing  a  landing. 

Jonathan  Dixon  Maxwell,  pioneer 
automobile  manufacturer,  whose  shop  in 
Detroit  Henry  Ford  frequented  as  a 
young  man  and  who,  with  two  other  men, 
built  the  motor  car  now  preserved  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  gasoline  driven  automobile, 
died  March  8  in  his  home,  Worton  Manor, 
near  Chestertown,  Md.  _  He  was  sixty- 
four.  Born  in  Indiana  in  1864,  Maxwell 
learned  the  machinist  trade  and  became 
associated  with  Elmer  Apperson  as  a 
partner  in  a  small  bicycle  repair  shop  in 
Kokomo,  Ind.  With  Apperson  and  El- 
wood  Haynes,  Maxwell  built  the  machine 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  modern  motor  car.  He 
then  went  to  Canada  and  in  Montreal 
built  the  first  motor  driven  farm  tractor. 
Later  he  became  associated  with  R.  E. 
Olds,  with  whom  he  developed  the  first 
Oldsmobile  and  also  took  part  in  perfect¬ 
ing  the  Northern  car. 

With  150  passengers  and  113  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  crew  aboard,  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Company’s  Robert  E.  Lee, 
bound  from  Boston  to  New  York 
struck  the  Mary  Ann  Rock  off  Manomet 
Point,  three  miles  south  of  Plymouth 
Harbor,  March  9.  Snow,  with  a  70-mile 
gale,  caused  the  steamer  to  run  too  close 
to  shore.  All  the  people  were  taken  off 
in  safety,  but  three  Coast  Guardsmen 
from  Manomet  Point  lost  their  lives  dur¬ 
ing  the  rescue,  their  boat  capsizing  in 
the  surf. 

John  J.  Raskob,  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  General  Motors  and 
a  vice-president  of  the  du  Pont  Powder 
Company,  was  quoted  March  12  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  as  predicting  that  the  time  was 
coming  when  every  workingman  would 
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have  two  holidays  each  week.  “Electricity, 
coupled  with  the  great  inventive  skill  of 
man,  eventually  would  bring  this  about,” 
Mr.  Raskob  said.  “In  the  cases  of  most 
workers  these  holidays  would  be  Saturday 
and  Sunday.”  For  the  others,  he  thought 
the  holidays  would  be  dictated  by  the 
character  of  their  work. 

Three  persons  were  killed  and  burned 
almost  beyond  recognition  March  11  at 
Madison,  Ill.,  when  a  special  mail  car  on 
the  Illinois  traction  system  struck  a  small 
automobile.  The  flaming  automobile  was 
hurled  some  30  feet  to  the  curb,  where  it 
spun  twice  around  and  then  ricochetted 
more  than  70  feet  down  the  street. 

Twelve  billion  gallons  of  water  roar i no¬ 
down  the  Santa  Clara  River  Valley,  Cal., 
before  dawn  March  13,  trapped  the  resi¬ 
dents  in  its  path  and  killed  hundreds  of 
them.  A  check  of  morgues  and  hospitals 
in  the  stricken  Newliall  flood  area  by  of¬ 
ficials  late  the  same  day,  as  reported  by 
the  Associated  Press,  shows  a  death  list 
of  274.  Upwards  of  700  more  are  re¬ 
ported  missing.  From  the  same  source 
came  reports  that  for  days  before  leaks 
in  the  dam  had  been  noticed  and  feared 
by  ranchers  in  the  valley,  and  that 
workers  had  been  dynamiting  dangerously 
close  to  the  dam.  When  the  waters,  re¬ 
leased  by  the  bursting  of  the  St.  Francis 
Dam,  had  passed  they  left  only  mile  after 
mile  of  yellow,  muddy  waste  in  which 
were  buried  the  bodies  of  ranchers,  their 
families,  live  stock  and  the  debris  of  their 
homes.  A  pitiful  remnant  of  survivors 
are  being  cared  for  by  the  Red  Cross  and 
other  relief  agencies,  but  the  temporary 
morgue  set  up  at  Saugus,  near  the  scene 
of  the  flood,  is  more  crowded  than  the 
refugee  stations.  Hundreds  of  rescue 
workers  were  digging  all  day  iu  the  mud 
that  covered  the  prosperous  lunches  and 
orchards  of  yesterday.  They  kept  at  their 
work  by  the  light  of  lanterns  after  dark 
and  a  steady  growth  in  the  death  list 
was  being  reported.  Around  the  many 
miles  swept  flat  by  the  flood  a  cordon  of 
1,000  policemen  kept  out  all  except  those 
who  had  authorization  to  enter  the  dis¬ 
trict,  which  is  completely  cut  off  by  the 
destruction  of  railroads,  bridges,  telegraph 
and  telephone  wires  and  roads.  For  miles 
around  the  country  is  in  darkness  be¬ 
cause  the  power  house  which  furnished 
light  was  directly  in  the  path  of  the  flood 
and  just  under  the  broken  dam.  The  St. 
Francis  Dam,  second  largest  in  the  elab¬ 
orate  Los  Angeles  water  works  system, 
was  completed  May  4,  1926.  The ‘dam’s 
167,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  held  back, 
at  top  capacity,  12,362,300,000  gallons  of 
water.  The  reservoir  serves  as  an  equal¬ 
izing  reservoir  to  balance  the  power  needs 
of  Los  Angeles  and  its  drinking  water  re¬ 
quirements.  The  dam  rises  to  a  height 
of  208  feet  at  its  topmost  point  and  its 
maximum  width  is  169  feet.  It  is  688 
feet  long,  with  an  additional  length  of 
dyke  of  618  feet. 

WASHINGTON. — Tips  to  sleeping  car 
porters  are  still  legal.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  March  9  dismissed 
a  complaint  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleep¬ 
ing  Car  Porters  against  the  Pullman 
Company,  which  sought  to  end  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  having  sleeping  car  attendants 
take  a  portion  of  their  wage  in  the 
gratuities  of  the  traveling  public.  Pull¬ 
man  passengers  are  under  no  legal  obli¬ 
gation  to  pay  more  than  the  scheduled 
charges,  the  decision  said. 

Senator  Bingham  (R.,  Conn.)  wants 
the  United  States  to  annex  formally  the 
Islands  of  Tutuila,  Manua,  and  several 
smaller  ones  in  Eastern  Samoa  now  under 
Navy  Department  supervision.  lie  in¬ 
troduced  a  resolution  to  this  end  March  9, 
explaining  that  chiefs  of  these  islands  had 
long  ago  agreed  to  cede  them.  Approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  inhabitants  would  be  in¬ 
volved.  Bingham  stressed  the  strategic 
value  of  the  group  but  said  no  naval  ex¬ 
pansion  or  fortification  was  in  view,  and 
that  as  he  had  visited  the  islands  he  had 
proposed  the  resolution  on  his  own  initia¬ 
tive. 

Favoring  execution  or  life  imprison¬ 
ment  for  mail  robbers,  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  New  has  obtained  the  promise  of 
Representative  Kelly  (R.,  Pa.)  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  proposal  for  the  necessary  legisla¬ 
tion.  He  said  he  believed  the  present 
penalty  of  twenty-five  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  too  lenient. 

The  Senate  March  13  adopted  and 
sent  to  the  House  the  Norris  resolution 
providing  for  government  operation  of 
Muscle  Shoals  as  a  nitrate  plant  in  time 
of  war  and  as  a  fertilizer  factory  and 
power  producing  plant  in  time  of  peace. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
48  to  25,  after  the  Harrison  substitute, 
which  passed  the  Senate  in  1926  in  the 
form  of  the  Underwood  bill  only  to  die 
through  failure  of  the  House  to  act,  was 
rejected,  48  to  26.  Twenty  Republicans, 
27  Democrats  and  the  lone  Farmer-Labor 
member  voted  for  the  resolution,  while 
fifteen  Republicans  and  ten  Democrats 
cast  their  ballots  against  government 
operation.  The  measure  now  goes  to  the 
House,  where  the  Military  Committee  is 
considering  Muscle  Shoals  legislation,  but 
along  quite  different  lines  from  that 
which  the  Senate  approved.  The  vote 
came  after  nearly  three  weeks  of  debate, 
in  which  party  lines  were  disregarded  on 
the  thirty  amendments  offered  to  the 
resolution  as  it  came  from  committee. 

An  amendment  to  the  Swing-Johnson 
Boulder  Canyon  Dam  bill  proposed  by 
Senator  Ashurst,  Democrat,  of  Arizona, 
and  providing  for  the  distribution  of 
waters  was  rejected  March  13  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Irrigation  Committee,  by  a  vote  of 
9  to  3. 


Looking  After  the  Youngster 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  New  Cattle  Indemnity 

We  note  the  statement  that  the  re¬ 
cent  amendment  to  the  agricultural 
law  increases  the  indemnities  to  he 
paid  for  cattle  slaughtered  by  the  State 
as  a  result  of  their  reaction  to  the 
tuberculin  test— $22.50  in  the  case  of 
grades  and  $37.50  for  pure  bloods — but 
what  we  are  interested  to  know  is  what 
the  average  farmer  will  get.  Can  you 
give  it?  e.p.c. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  actual  indemnity  to  owners  of 
slaughtered  cattle  cannot  be  furnished. 
The  law  fixes  a  maximum  amount, 
which  under  the  amendment  is  $90  for 
grades,  and  $150  for  pure  blood  ani¬ 
mals.  The  Federal  government  pays 
$25  and  $50  respectively,  and  the  own¬ 
er  gets  the  salvage  when  the  animals 
are  sold  for  meat  less  various  charges. 

The  law  provides,  however,  that  the 
indemnity  shall  not  exceed  the  actual 
value  of  the  animal  when  slaughtered, 
and  the  State  agent  makes  the  ap¬ 
praisal.  He  cannot  fix  the  indemnity 
above  the  limit  in  the  law,  but  he  can 
make  it  as  much  lower  as  he  chooses. 
The  only  redress  of  the  owner  is  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  local  judge. 

When  other  property  is  condemned 
for  public  purposes  no  limit  is  set  by 


tario  County ;  M.  D.  Larnson,  Cayuga 
County;  Mrs.  F.  C.  Ryder  Tully,  D. 
W.  Rego,  Seneca  County,  and  G.  B. 
Bradley,  Durhamville. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is 
to  protest  against  compulsory  testing 
of  cattle,  and  to  protect  farmers 
against  the  losses  caused  by  this  vain 
slaughter  of  cattle.  a  member. 


Who  Are  Helped  by  the 
Test? 

There  are  parties  who  benefit  by  the 
tuberculin  test.  The  man  who  does 
the  testing  and  the  man  with  poor 
cows.  If  they  react  the  State  pays 
all  they  are  worth.  If  they  don’t  re¬ 
act  he  can  sell  them  as  tested  cows  for 
more  than  they  are  worth.  It  is  usual¬ 
ly  the  best  cows  that  react.  We  all 
know  that  the  cows  we  buy  are  the 
ones  the  other  fellow  doesn't  want.  So 
at  the  least  it  is  a  losing  game. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  f.  m. 


Likes  the  Test 

/•* 

I  for  one  have  an  accredited  herd 
of  40  head ;  have  been  testing  for  quite 
a  number  of  years.  In  the  time  they 
have  taken  32  head  from  me  all  of 
which  were  affected  more  or  less  and 


The  Abyssinian  donkey  makes  a  fine  pet  for  farm  boys.  Even  though  her  speed 
will  not  exceed  that  of  the  “New  Ford”  she  can  travel  plenty  fast  enough  for 
safety,  and  in  these  days  of  speed  craze,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  slogan, 
“Safety  First.”  This  youngster  is  giving  his  Nubian  twins  an  afternoon  thrill. 

Photo  by  Willet  Randall. 


law  on  its  value.  A  commission  awards 
the  owner  an  amount  considered  its 
full  and  fair  value,  and  an  owner  has 
opportunity  to  prove  its  worth.  This 
rule  does  not  apply  to  cattle  condemned 
by  the  tuberculin  test. 


Help  Needed  Now 

Five  or  six  towns  in  Erie  County 
have  organized  a  Farmers’  Protective 
Association,  but  some  farmers  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  what  their  neighbors  are 
able  to  do.  If  a  house  was  afire,  they 
would  not  wait.  Everyone  of  them 
would  help  put  water  on  the  flames.  If 
a  cow  was  in  the  ditch  they  would  all 
lend  a  hand  to  help  her  out.  The  cows 
of  the  State  are  now  in  peril,  and  many 
stand  by  idle  and  see  them  perish. 
One  of  our  farmers  said  at  a  meeting 
that  he  got  a  clean  test.  He  had  49 
cows  and  “they  took  them  all.”  To¬ 
gether  we  can  stop  this  hysteria  for 
cow’s  blood.  G.  H.  K. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Organization  Made 
Permanent 

On  Monday,  February  27,  the  New 
York  State  Farmers  and  Dairymen’s 
Co-operative  and  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion  was  permanently  organized  at  a 
meeting  in  Slocum  Hall,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity.  A  constitution  and  by-laws 
were  adopted  and  officers  elected  as 
follows :  President,  George  E.  Dunham, 
Rome ;  secretary,  Arthur  Tfuax,  Ca- 
millus;  treasurer,  George  Larnson, 
Tully.  The  committee  to  draft  by-laws 
and  constitution  consisted  of  the  of¬ 
ficers,  and  in  addition  Henry  Fox,  On¬ 


I  had  my  pay  for  everyone  full  value. 
Some  folks  think  because  the  carcass 
is  used  for  beef  they  are  not  diseased, 
which  is  not  true,  but  it  is  local. 

I  have  all  confidence  in  the  test,  have 
witnessed  my  cattle  slaughtered,  and 
examined  and  in  the  whole  32  head 
taken  in  the  period  of  five  years,  there 
were  but  two  which  did  not  go  for 
beef.  I  know  it  seems  hard  to  have 
your  cattle  killed  when  you  need  them, 
but  there  is  a  big  profit  in  the  end.  I 
can  sell  my  animals  for  twice  the  price 
of  untested  stock  and  I  know  my  milk 
is  pure  and  can  sell  it  to  anyone.  I 
am  one  who  likes  to  see  justice  done 
and  I  think  the  State  is  trying  to  do 
it  by  testing  for  tuberculosis. 

ANDREW  H.  SCHIVER. 


Lawless  Hunters 

We  are  situated  about  the  middle  of 
New  Jersey,  in  Monmouth  County. 
Every  gunning  season  we  are  pestered 
by  hunters  who  come  from  towns  and 
cities  to  hunt  on  our  property.  We  put 
signs  up,  but  they  either  tear  them 
down  or  shoot  them  full  of  holes ;  also 
shoot  our  chickens  or  any  domestic  ani¬ 
mal  that  runs  loose  in  the  fields.  When 
we  tell  them  to  get  off  they  either  tell 
us  to  shut  our  mouths  or  go  to  blazes. 
Sometimes  they  take  a  notion  to  shoot 
at  us.  So  I’m  asking  a  little  advice 
what  to  do  about  this.  H.  c.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  case  where 
police  protection  is  needed.  If  the  local 
constables  refuse  to  do  anything  we 
advise  calling  on  the  State  Police, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


WWI.  LOUDEN 

Holdsthefirst  pat¬ 
ent  ever  granted 
by  U.  S.  Govern- 


No  More  Wheelbarrow 
Drudgery  for  Me  ! 

You  too  can  ease  up  the  hardest  job  of  the  barn— take 
the  drudgery  out  of  it— and  save  time.  Send  the  coupon 
below  for  full  information  on  the  Louden  Manure  Carrier. 

Used  365  days  every  year.  John  Rissler,  Durand,  Wis., 
says:  “1  wouldn’t  trade  mine  for  a  good  grain  binder  if 
1  couldn’t  get  another.  My  1 1  -year-old  boy  easily  cleans 
the  barn  every  morning”.  P.  Winkelman,  Granville,  N.  D., 
says:  It  makes  the  care  of  cows  and  horses  a  pleasure 
instead  of  drudgery”.  Hundreds  of  letters  like  these. 


,‘T^w? 


Labor-Saving  Barn  Equipment 

Fill  out  the  coupon  now  — while  you  are  thinking  about  it  — for  the 
latest  news  about  the  labor-saving  and  profit-making  results  from 
using  Louden  Barn  Equipment.  Durably  built  and  reasonably  priced* 
Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  keep  cows  securely  and  com. 
fortably  in  their  places  permit  them  to  lie  down  and  get  up  easily, 
in  pasture-comfort  ’.  Individually  or  lever  operated.  Louden  Water 
Bowls  promptly  increase  the  milk  yield  and  pay  for  themselves  in  a  few 
weeks.  Save  turning  cows  out  to  icy  tank  water — make  more  money. 

WRITE  (or  PRINTED 
MATTER  ON— 

Feed  Carriers,  Feed  Trucks, 

|  > _ _  f  Bull,  Cow  and  Calf  Pens, 

Uy  5  Manger  Divisions,  Cupolas, 

Y/  Ventilating  Systems,  Bull 

Staff,  Hay  Tools,  Power 
_  ,  Hoists,  Barn  and  Garage 

J — s/  Door  Hangers,  Roof  Win- 

—  dows.  Hog  House  Equipment. 

We  have  an  easy  Pay-From- Income  plan  for  installing  this 
better  equipment.  Mention  if  you  desire  details. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2609  Court  St.  (Est.  1867 )  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Toledo,  O.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


This  Big,  Durable 
Louden  Manure 
Carrier 

Takes  out  the  equal  of  5  wheel¬ 
barrow  loads  at  a  trip.  An  easy 
push.  Get  the  full  description  — 
coupon  brings  it.  Worm  gear  hoist, 
steel  rail  track,  heavy  tub  spot 
welded — a  carrier  for  lifetime  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  biggest  time  and 
labor-saver  you  can  put  in  your 
barn.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon. 

{  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

I  Louden,  2609  Court  St. ,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Send  me  postpaid,  without  obligation,  infor¬ 
mation  on  Louden — 

□  Manure  Carriers  □  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

□  Water  Bowls  □  Barn  Plan  Helps 

D  Complete  Ventilating  Systems 


Name. 

Town. 


RFD. 


.  State. 


I  have. 


.  cows . horses 


Produce  Clean  Milk 

Filter  Through  Cotton  Discs 

Moore  Bros.  Cotton  Discs  are  guaranteed  finest 
quality.  Full  refund  if  not  entirely  satisfied. 


Moore  Bros* 

COTTON 

DISCS 


«eal300-6y4"-$l*^ 

Write  for  our  big  “ Fiftieth  Anniversary”  Catalog 
of  over  500  specialties  for  milk  and  egg  producers. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  6,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  Heating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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MUCH  of  the  thick  troubles  starts 

from  a  sour,  germ-infested  crop.  Partial' 
larly,  poisoning,  digestive  disorders  and  diar* 
rhoeas  result  from  contaminated  food  and  drink,  drop* 
pings,  musty  left-overs  and  the  like,  taken  into  the  crop. 

Germosone  once  a  week  in  the  drink  keeps  the  crop 
pure  and  sweet — counteracting  this  chief  source  of  danger 
to  chicks.  It  is  just  as  necessary  and  valuable  for  half- 
grown  and  mature  fowls. 

Backed  by  a  reputation  of  more  than  thirty  years*  suc¬ 
cess,  Germozone  is  the  greatest  aid  to  leading  fanciers  as 
well  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  flock  owners.  Not 
only  is  it  antiseptic  and  a  powerful  preventive,  but  also  it 
is  healing  and  most  beneficial  for  colds,  roup,  canker  and 
other  similar  ailments. 

Don’t  confuse  Gerlnozone  with  potassium  permanganate,  which  alone 
should  never  be  given  to  chicks.  Germozone  contains  five  ingredients. 

Don  t  confuse  Germozone  with  any  of  its  many  imitations.  There  is 
only  one  Germozone.  Nothing  else  is  just  like  it — nothing  else  is 
"just  as  good.” 

AT  YOUR  DEALER’S 

Your  dealer  is  particular  what  remedies  he  sells  and  recommends — . 
your  patronage  means  so  much  to  him.  Germozone  is  a  remedy  deal¬ 
ers  like  to  sell,  because  it  does  just  what  is  claimed  for  it.  More 
than  10,000  drug  stores,  feed  stores  and  chick  hatcheries  are  agencies 

for  Germozone.  Get  Germozone  today.  Ask  for  a  copy  of  “The  Lee  Way"  free  book,  which  explains 
poultry  diseases,  diagnosing  by  post-mortem,  treatment,  care,  etc.  If  no  Lee  agency  in  your  town,  write  us. 


“I  hare  over  800  chicks 
out  and  doing  nicely  at  this 
time,  most  of  them  from  two 
to  six  weeks  old,"  said  Harry 
Harms  of  Harms  Bros..  For¬ 
rest.  Hi.,  leading  breeders  of 
exhibition  stock.  "I  haven’t 
lost  over  ten  chicks  from  tha 
entire  lot.  I  give  them  Germ- 
ozono  Id  all  drinking  water. 
This  is  my  eecond  year  with 
Germozone.  and  X  won’t  use 
any  other  remedy.  Last  year 
I  put  out  1.250  chicks  and 
raised  1.000  to  maturity.  I’m 
not  bragging,  but  It  Is  the 
best  thing  X  ever  used,  and  I 
recommend  it  to  all  my 
friends. 

"Much  of  the  credit  for 
the  splendid  health  and  vigor 
of  the  birds  1  exhibited  at 
the  last  Chicago  Show  and 
at  the  National  Meet  of  the 
American  White  Plymouth 
Rock  Club  this  year  is  due 
to  the  regular  use  of  Lee’s 
Germozone." 


GEO.  H.  LEE  Co.,  54  Lee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Manufacturers  of  the  famous  Flu-Koff  Emulsion  and  Vapo-Spray,  the  GIZZARD  CAPSULE, 

kea’s  Lrice  Killer  and  other  nationally  known  leaders. 


Made  of  only  the  most  carefully  selected  raw  stock.  Con¬ 
tains  no  mixtures,  fillers  or  adulterations,  no  trace  of 
garbage,  tankage,  wood,  glass,  etc. — practically  no  fibre. 
Manufactured  under  close  personal  supervision  in  clean, 
sanitary  plant,  independent  of  all  trusts  or  combinations. 
DIAMOND  PICK  cannot  be  otherwise 

Because  it  is  Clean  and  Absolutely  Pure 

It  is  giving  complete  satisfaction  to  a  constantly  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  experienced  and  particular  poultrymen  as  the  hundreds  of 
unsolicited  testimonials  on  file  in  our  office  will  show. 

Not  the  cheapest  in  price — hut  more  feed  value  for  your  money. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we  will  ship  100-lb.  Bag, 
FREIGHT  PAID,  $4.25,  to  points  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  only. 

Atlan  Mfg.  Co.,  142- A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
it’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure 


EXTRA  Profits  from  Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

For  many  generations  Wene’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  have  been  bred  to  lay  lots  of  eggs,  chalk-white  in  color, 
smooth  in  texture,  and  weighing  24  oz.  or  better  to  the  dozen.  Every  female  breeder  is  a  mature  hen.  Males 
are  from  our  choicest  matings.  Chicks  from  these  blood-tested.  State-certified  breeders  will  earn  you  extra 
profits,  yet  they  cost  little  more  than  hatchery-run  chicks. 

Barred  and  White  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes  from  blood -tested  matings.  Special  Cross-Bred 
White  Rock-Wyandotte  Chicks  for  fancy  broiler  and  roaster  trades. 

S,  U.  WH.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  READY  EOR  DELIVERY  ABOUT  APRIL  20th 
Write  for  complete  Mating  List  and  Latest  Prices  on  all  breeds 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  Vineland,  N.  J. 


’OHIO’S  BEST”  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6,75  $12.50  $60.00  $118.00 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  3.75  7.25  14,00  67.50  130.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . .  4.00  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Asst,  for  broilers  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $11.  Order  from  this  ad.  We  will 
ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  prepaid.  Get  Gus’s  Aids  on  Poultry — sent  free  each  month. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  Gus  Ickes,  Mgr.,  R.F.D.  4-A,  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


LAYON  LEGHORNS  LEAD  OHIO  IN  ADVANCED  R.  0.  P. 

Fourteen  years  of  exacting  and  painstaking  poultry  breeding  put  Layon  Leghorns  in 
the  lead  in  Ohio.  UNUSUAL  BLOOD  LINES  COMBINED 

The  world’s  best  blood  lines  have  been  combined  with  Ohio’s  best  blood.  We  have 
mated  140  officially  banded  R.  O.  P.  hens  in  seven  special  pens.  These  being  headed  by 
outstanding  males.  Two  males  are  sons  of  Maizie,  the  world’s  record  hen  with  351 
officially  counted  eggs  in  364  days.  The  other  five  males  in  our  special  pens  are  from 
hens  with  R.  O.  P.  records  of  310  to  351  eggs.  The  full  brothers  of  our  140  officially 
banded  R.  O.  P.  hens  including  the  state  champion  group  of  R.  O.  P.  hens  above  250 
eggs  sire  our  famous  15c  Layon  Chicks.  All  Chicks  Ohio  Accredited.  Trapnest  records  under 
R.  O.  P.  supervision,  12,000  hens  mated  with  pedigreed  males.  Write  for  catalog. 

LAYON  LEGHORN  FARMS,  R.  2,  ST.  CLAIRSVILLE,  OHIO 


Maizie  World’s 
Record  Hsu 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Scrub  Bull  Elimination 
Contest  _ 

The  New  York  Holstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  lias  adopted  a  contest 
to  eliminate  some  scrub  bulls.  Any 
county  or  district  Holstein-Friesian 
club  may  enter  tlie  contest.  Tlie  work¬ 
ing  units  of  the  contest  will  be  town¬ 
ships  within  the  county  or  district  club. 

Each  county  or  district  club  may  en¬ 
ter  as  many  units  (townships)  as  it 
wishes. 

A  township  entry  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  census  signed  by  the 
County  Agent  and  the  president  of  the 
county  club  making  the  entry,  which 
will  show  the  number  of  registered 
and  unregistered  bulls  of  all  dairy 
breeds  in  the  township  at  the  date  of 
entry,  and  the  name  and  address  of 
each  herd  owner  in  the  township.  A 
second  census  must  be  made  as  of  the 
date  December  81,  192S.  Entries  and 
reports  must  be  filed  with  Secretary 
W.  D.  Robens,  Poland,  N.  Y. 

An  entrance  fee  of  $10  is  required 
for  each  township  entered  by  a  club. 

Entries  close  June  SO,  1928.  A  prize 
of  $20  will  be  awarded  to  every  county 
or  district  club  for  each  township  in 
its  district  with  TOO  per  cent  regis¬ 
tered  bulls  at  the  bead  of  its  herds  as 
shown  by  the  first  census,  and  a  simi¬ 
lar  prize  when  the  herds  are  headed 
100  per  cent  with  purebred  bulls  as 
shown  by  the  second  census.  The  con¬ 
test  prizes  shall  be  first,  $100;  second, 
$75;  third,  $50;  fourth,  $35;  fifth,  $25; 
sixth,  $15. 

Contest  Rules:  Scrub  bulls  to  be 
counted  as  eliminated  must  be  killed 
or  castrated.  Any  unregistered  bull  is 
considered  a  scrub. 

Each  scrub  bull  eliminated  counts 
five  points  for  its  township,  and  an 
additional  five  points  is  credited  for 
each  registered  bull  purchased  to  go 
into  that  township  when  his  services 
are  to  be  used  to  replace  the  services 
of  scrub  bulls  eliminated  as  a  result 
of  the  contest. 

An  additional  two  points  is  credited 
for  each  replacement  registered  bull 
purchased  from  a  New  York  State 
breeder,  and  an  additional  one  point 
for  each  replacement  bull  purchased 
from  any  township  within  the  same 
county  or  district  club. 

The  judges  of  the  contest  will  be 
appointed  by  the  association.  The 
prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  January,  1929. 

The  directors  of  the  association  at 
their  meeting  stressed  the  importance 
of  urging  Holstein  breeders  to  be  care¬ 
ful  to  sell  only  bulls  for  herd  sires  that 
give  promise  of  breeding  for  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  association  appropriated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  money  for  definite  projects : 
$600  for  Junior  Calf  Club  work ;  $300 
for  Scrub  Bull  Elimination  Contest; 
$200  to  improve  the  Holstein  exhibit 
at  the  State  Fair. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  directors 
adopted  a  definite  budget  amounting  in 
round  numbers  to  about  $7,000  to  take 
care  of  the  routine  work  of  the  seci’e- 
tary’s  office,  including  salaries,  travel¬ 
ing  expenses  and  office  expenses. 

E.  s.  SAVAGE. 


Compulsory  School  Age 

Has  the  trustee  power  to  send  a  child 
to  high  school  outside  of  the  district  if 
the  child  has  passed  all  eight  years  of 
study  (every  subject)  at  the  age  of  12? 

New  York.  N.  G. 

A  child  of  12  years  old  is  of  compulsory 
school  age.  Such  child  must  continue 
school  even  though  all  eight  grades  have 
been  passed.  Unless  a  higher  grade  is 
taught  in  the  district  the  child  must  at¬ 
tend  school  elsewhere.  The  district  has 
authority  to  designate  the  high  school  to 
which  non-resident  academic  pupils  may 
attend  without  charge  for  tuition.  Par¬ 
ents  may  send  their  children  to  any  high 
school  that  will  receive  them,  but  in  that 
event  they  may  become  liable  for  excess 
tuition  if  any  is  charged.  D.  B.  D. 


$  cAVhite  Leghorn* 

MAKE  MORE 
MONEY 
FROM  HENS 

Plenty  of  folks  are  making  good  in¬ 
comes  by  using  tlie  methods  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  1928  Year  Book.  It 
tells  how  to  make  a  start  with 
poultry,  how  to  brood  chicks,  raise 
pullets,  house  and  feed  layers,  how 
to  market  eggs  at  top  prices. 
Worth  a  dollar  but  sent  Free  on 
request.  Write  for  your  copy. 

Remember,  Lord  Farms  Grade  A 
Chicks  are  guaranteed  to  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  kind.  Now 
quoted  lower  than  in  seven  years 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street,  Methuen,  Mass. 


PINE  TREE 


Dependable  Chick*  From  Pioneer  Hatchery 

You  take  no  chances  when  you  order  from  the 
country’s  first-established  hatchery,  where  square 
dealing  has  been  the  rule  for  3 6  years.  All 
flocks  inspected  by  licensed  veterinarian. 

Immediate  Shipments 

We  will  be  shipping  over  35,000  chicks  this'-week. 
Your  choice  of  these  breeds:  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Anconas.  Prepaid 
post.  Every  shipment  guaranteed 
by  America’s  Pioneer  Hatchery. 
Send  deposit  and  reserve  shippin*  date . 
Write  for  oar  attractive  prices. 

36tn  Annual  Catalog  pictures  plant 
and  flocks— Free. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY. 
Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  j. 

,  _  Established  1892 

OUAUTVlStftVttg  Jos*  D-  Wilson.  Founder  and  Owner 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hubbard  Farms 
S.  C.  Red  Chicks 

have  a  reputation  for 

Livability — Vigor — Fast  Growth — 
Egg  Production 

Every  one  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  REDS. 
All  breeders  blood-tested  free  from  White 
Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  help  and  inter¬ 
est  you.  Our  chicks  will  pay  you  profits. 
Full  satisfaction  always  guaranteed.  We 
are  the  largest  breeders  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  in  tlie  world.  Three  and  fourweekold 
chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Bax  225,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

WILL  SHIP  C.  O.  D 
Light  Mixed . 8c  Owen’s  Strain  Reds,  14c 

S. C.W.  Leghorns,  10c  S.C.W.L.  Wyckoff,  14c 

Rocks  and  Reds,  12c  Heavy  Mixed . 10c 

Half  cent  less  on  500  lots. 

One  cent  less  on  1,000  lots, 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop.,  United  Phone,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  OD  ! 


8end  no  money.  Juet  mail  your  order.  Pay  for  your  chicks  when 
they  arrive.  From  pure -bred ,|high  mg*  record.  Inspected  and  culled 
Hocks.  Live  delivery  cuar. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  , 

S.  C,  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes  .  , 

Mixed,  all  Varieties . . 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request. 

NITTANV  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  113,  BELLEF0NTE.  PA. 
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CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Barred  P.  Racks,  R.  I.  Rads  and  Assort¬ 
ed,  8c  each  and  up.  Prepaid.  Live 
delivery  and  satisfaction'  guaranteed 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  low  prices 
TURRET  RIDGE  HATCHERY.  R.  R.  3.  Millerstown.  Pa 

D/YD  I  a.C.  W.  Leghorns . ,7lO  per  100 

r’l-llpK’C  Barred  Kooks . 12  per  loo 

Reds.. . r . 12  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100*  live  delivery  guaran 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular 
O.  1*.  LEISTER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Large  type  Tancred-Barron 
English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
12c.  From  my  own  bred-to-lay  flock.  100J8  livedeliv 
ery.  Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER'S  HATCHERY.  McAlisterville.  Penes 


Big  Vigorous  Chicks 

ed  to  V  A  .State  Certified  Cockerels.  Chicks  selected  foi 

high  vitality.  IlILLOItEST  POULTRY  FARM,  Groton,  N.  Y 


Fnr  Qa|o  DARK  CORNISH,  stock  unsurpassed 

I  Ul  wfllc  Chicks  thirty-five — hundred.  Bourbon  Red 
Turkey  Eggs  80c.  Light  Brahmas.  Approval  slwpments 
HAKKY  BOICE  Bound  Brook,  N.  J 

QUALITY  White  Leghorns,  Tancred  Strain.  Satis 
CHICKS  faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular 

FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield.  Pa.  John  S.  Garner  Prop 


SC  RFn<sMM5'OOPerl00t|P-  Member 
•  AVLbLVCJ  R.Y.  State  Poultry  Certification 
Assn.  Circular.  F.  T.  BOWMAN,  Stanfordviile.  N.  Y 

Anrnnas  s. c.  chicks— si 4, 100  eggs- *6,100. 
HHUUliaS  Prepaid.  GEO.  K.  ROWDISH,  Eiperaiira.  N.  ». 


......  rERS  Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Hatching  Eggs 

at  50c  each.  JOHN  T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  "Y. 


Booking 
now 


EDMONDS’ 
POULTRY 
ACCOUNT 
BOOK 


•  • 


Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
3JJ  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Long  Acres  Farm  Notes 


This  is  not  a  dairy  section,  as  fruit 
of  "various  kinds  is  the  main  cash  crop, 
yet  enough  farmers  keep  a  few  cows 
so  that  the  local  demand  is  satisfied. 
As  there  are  two  small  cities  near  me 
with  a  combined  pouplation  of  about 
30.000,  the  local  demand  for  milk  and 
dairy  products  is  considerable.  One 
concern  handles  the  bulk  of  the  milk 
and  it  is  of  outstanding  importance  as 
an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  in 
the  co-operative  field.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing  it  is  and  is  not  a  co-op.  It  is,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  owned  exclusively  by  the 
farmers  who  furnish  the  raw  products, 
and  it  is  not,  because  the  owners  do 
not  furnish  the  officers  or  decide  the 
policies  to  be  followed.  The  “Pro¬ 
ducers’  Creamery”  has  one  strict  rule — 
they  will  not  accept  milk  or  cream 
from  a  farmer  unless  that  farmer  owns 
one  or  more  shares  of  stock  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

When  a  farmer  buys  stock  the 
creamery  sends  out  an  inspector  who 
not  only  inspects  the  barn  and  prem¬ 
ises  but  also  instructs  the  farmer  how 
to  meet  the  strict,  sanitary  require¬ 
ments  of  the  creamery.  Thus  the 
creamery  is  assured  of  sanitation  and 
cleanliness  in  the  milk  which  comes  to 
it.  Private  owners  contract  to  haul  the 
milk  on  trucks  every  day  so  the  farm¬ 
er  simply  places  the  full  cans  on  stands 
before  the  farm  and  later  brings  in  the 
empty  cans.  Once  a  month  the  cream¬ 
ery  mails  out  checks  and  full  state¬ 
ments.  At  the  plant  the  milk  is  bot¬ 
tled  in  a  large,  white  tiled  room  with 
plate  glass  windows  next  to  the  side¬ 
walk,  so  patrons  may  see  the  process 
if  they  wish.  Only  surplus  milk  is  sep¬ 
arated  for  butter  making.  Butter,  but¬ 
termilk.  semi-solid  buttermilk  and  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  are  other  products  of  the 
plant,  all  of  which  find  a  ready,  local 
sale. 

The  plant  is  not  co-operative  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  business  is  con¬ 
ducted,  as  the  stockholders  have  a  voice 
only  at  the  annual  meeting  when  they 
may  vote  for  directors.  The  board  of 
directors  hires  the  help  or  rather  the 
plant  superintendent.  The  business  is 
run  primarily  as  a  profit-making  busi¬ 
ness  and  sends  out  a  very  satisfactory 
annual  dividend  to  stockholders.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  business 
of  that  kind  is  local  and  cannot  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  such  large  cities  as  New 
York,  but  New  York  State  is  studded 
with  cities  and  large  villages  each  of 
which  could  handle  a  large  portion  of 
the  locally  produced  dairy  products.  I 
have  seen  co-op  creameries  and  cheese 
factories  fail  because  of  incompetence 
in  management  brought  about  because 
the  stockholders  insisted  on  farmer  of¬ 
ficers  and  farmer  management.  No,  I 
do  not  mean  that  farmers  are  incompe¬ 
tent,  but  I  do  mean  that  a  man  who 
has  spent  half  a  lifetime  in  making  a 
success  of  one  business  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  qualified  to  make  a  success  of 
another  business. 

These  thoughts  are  brought  to  mind 
because  of  my  deep  sympathy  with  the 
plight  of  the  York  State  dairymen  and 
a  desire  to  be  of  some  little  help.  After 
having  roamed  New  York's  hills, 
traveled  its  valleys,  gazed  with  awe 
at  its  huge,  sprawling  cities  and  min¬ 
gled  first  hand  with  some  of  the  finest 
farmers  on  earth,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  ac¬ 
count  for  their  seeming  lack  of  pros¬ 
perity.  Yes,  we  too  are  passing  through 
the  bovine  tuberculosis  craze  and  our 
cows  have  their  ears  decorated  with 
tags.  One  result  has  been  to  make  one 
cow  worth  more  than  a  team  of  horses, 
but  that  is  of  no  help  to  the  man  who 
has  none  to  sell  and  does  work  a  hard¬ 
ship  on  the  man  who  wishes  to  buy. 
The  amazing  fact  develops  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  this  test  came  from  city  club 


women  and  shrewed  politicians,  while 
the  farmers  are  compelled  to  stand 
helplessly  by  and  take  the  testers’  ver¬ 
dict.  The  man  who  did  the  testing  at 
my  farm  was  an  ex-State  policeman 
and  a  minor  member  of  the  reigning 
political  gang.  He  openly  boasted  of 
the  fine  graft  which  had  been  handed 
to  him  and  the  easy  money  he  was 
making. 

But  don’t  get  the  idea  we  fruit  farm¬ 
ers  are  making  money  rapidly.  The 
list  of  delinquent  taxpayers  is  large, 
and  we  too  have  our  tales  of  woe,  but 
it  is  noticeable  that  those  who  keep  a 
few  cows  pay  their  taxes  and  sustain 
bank  credits  even  if  they  are  not  get¬ 
ting  rich. 

Do  you  remember  way  back  when  we 
screwed  brass  tips  on  the  old  cow’s 
horns?  I  haven’t  seen  one  for  years. 

Michigan.  l.  B.  R. 


Discolored  Comb 

Last  Fall  we  had  some  trouble  with 
our  poultry.  A  disease  attacked  them 
turning  their  combs  and  the  area  near 
the  head  yellow.  After  a  few  days 
they  would  die.  What  could  the  dis¬ 
ease  be?  That  chicken-house  has  been 
vacant  all  Winter.  Would  you  consider 
it  a  safe  place  in  which  to  house  baby 
chicks?  m.  c.  c> 

New  York. 

This  discoloration  of  the  comb  and 
head  is  not  sufficient  basis  for  a  diag¬ 
nosis.  An  examination  of  the  internal 
organs  after  death  would  probably 
have  revealed  the  cause  of  death.  It 
is  not  safe  to  use  an  old  poultry-house 
for  baby  chicks  without  a  very 
thorough  cleaning  up  and  disinfecting 
and  it  is  better  not  to  use  it  then.  The 
various  disease  organisms  affecting 
poultry  find  lodgment  in  buildings  long 
used  and  are  hard  to  dislodge  if  these 
buildings  are  of  the  usual  rather  poorly 
built  type.  Young  chicks  are  more 
susceptible  to  disease  than  older  fowls 
and  it  is  best  not  to  expose  them  to 
the  dangers  that  are  almost  sure  to 
lurk  in  used  poultry  buildings.  Stand-, 
ing  empty  all  Winter  would  not  kill 
the  germs  most  to  be  feared,  m.  b.  d. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Produce 
Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  higher  than  extras, 
5414  to.  51%c;  extra  (92  score),  50%c; 
first  (88  to  91  score),  46  to  50)4c;  pack¬ 
ing  stock,  current  make,  No.  1,  33  to 
33)4c;  No.  2,  31*4  to  32c. 

Cheese. — State  whole  milk,  flats,  fresh 
fancy,  22)4  to  23)£e;  held,  fancy  to 
fancy  specials,  29  to  29)4c. 

Eggs. — Fresh1  gathered,  extra  firsts, 
29)4  to  30c;  firsts,  28)4  to  29c;  seconds, 
28  to  28)4c.  Nearby  hennery  whites, 
closely  selected  extras,  34  to  35c;  nearby 
and  nearby  western  hennery  whites,  first 
to  average  extras,  29  to  30c ;  nearby  hen¬ 
nery  browns,  extras,  33)4  to  34c;  Pacific 
Coast  whites,  extra,  35  to  37c;  first  to 
extra  first,  31  to  35e. 

Butter,  retail,  45  to  67c  lb. 

Fresh  eggs  retail,  40  to  45c  a  dozen, 
with  western  offerings  selling  at  32  to 
37c. 

Wholesale.  —  Mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt, 
$1.75;  grapefruit,  box,  $4.50;  eggplant, 
box,  $5.50 ;  cabbage,  Texas,  crate,  $4.50 ; 
cauliflower,  crate,  $2;  beets,  bched,  bu., 
$2.25 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $2.25 ;  onions,  sack, 
$5.50 ;  Bermuda  potatoes,  bbl.,  $15 ;  sack, 
$4.50  to  $4.75 ;  Cuban,  bu.,  $4.50 ;  pep¬ 
pers,  crate,  $6;  beans,  bu.,  $7.50  to  $12; 
tomatoes,  box,  $4.50 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
hamper,  $2.25 ;  asparagus,  doz.  behs,  $8  to 
$12;  carrots,  bchd,  bu.,  $2.25;  Iceberg  let¬ 
tuce,  crate,  $4 ;  turnips,  bu..  75c ;  endive, 
bu.,  $4.25;  escarole,  bbl.,  $3.25;  squash, 
bbl.,  $5.75 ;  celery,  crate,  $3.75  to  $6 ; 
celery  hearts,  100.  $9 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $2 ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  apples,  bbl.,  $8  to 
$8.50;  strawberries,  qt.,  60c;  cucumbers, 
h.h.,  doz.,  $2.50 ;  honeydew  melons, 
box,  $4. 

Retail  Prices. — Apples,  pk.,  40c ;  beans, 
qt.,  30c;  grapes,  lb.,  25c;  grapefruit,  10c; 
cabbage,  lb.,  3c ;  carrots,  3c ;  cucumbers, 
apiece,  30c ;  lettuce,  10c ;  peppers,  green, 
doz.,  40c ;  parsley,  bch,  5c ;  potatoes,  pk., 
40c ;  sweet,  qt.,  10c ;  celery,  bch,  10c ; 
spinach,  lb..  15c. 

Livestock. — Bulls,  7  to  7)4e  lb.;  cows, 
3)4  to  7c;  lambs,  12c;  hogs,  sheep,  $1.50 
each. 

Hay  and  Straw.  —  Straw,  wholesale, 
$25  ton;  retail,  $26;  hay,  wholesale,  $21 
ton ;  retail,  $22. 


Kerr’s  Baby  Chicks  Excel 

THE  laying  inheritance  of  Kerr’s  baby  chicks  is  not  based 
upon  hearsay  nor  upon  the  records  of  their  great  grand¬ 
mothers,  four  times  removed.  It  is  based  upon  official 
records  made  in  the  leading  Eastern  egg-laying  competitions 
this  year  and  for  the  past  four  years. 


This  Kerr  R.  I.  Red  Hen  Laid  251  Eggs 
in  Last  Year’s  Bergen  County  Contest 

It  is  most  significant  that  as  the  Kerr  blood  lines  become 
more  purified  and  intensified  by  time  and  selection,  the  better 
and  more  consistent  become  the  official  egg  yields  and  the 
standing  of  the  Kerr  pens  in  these  contests.  The  high  places 
held  b37  the  pens  bred  and  owned  by  the  Kerr  Chickeries  in  all 
of.  the  leading  Eastern  egg  competitions  are  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  prepotency  of  the  Kerr  strains  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Standing  of  Kerr  Pens  in  this 
Year’s  Contests 

WEST  VIRGINIA  (Week  ending  Feb.  27,  1928) 

Kerr’s  White  Leghorns — 4th  highest  in  entire  contest. 
NEW  YORK  STATE  (Week  ending  Feb.  27,  1928) 

White  Leghorns — 3d  highest  White  Leghorn  pen. 

BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.  .T..  (Week  ending  Feb.  27,  1928) 

All  three  breeds  high  on  honor  roll. 

Kerr  White  Leghorn  pen  high  for  week,  laying  53  eggs  out 
of  possible  70  (now  stands  2d  high  for  breed). 

Kerr  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  tied  for  4th  place,  each 
laying  50  eggs. 

Barred  Rock  pen  stands  high  for  breed. 

R.  I.  Red  pen  stands  2d  for  breed. 

MARYLAND  STATE  (Week  ending  March  5,  1928) 

Barred  Rocks — 53  eggs  out  of  possible  70. 

White  Leghorns — 52  eggs  out  of  possible  70. 

R.  I.  Reds — 50  eggs  out  of  possible  70. 

VINELAND,  N.  J. 

Kerr  Barred  Rock  hen  high  bird  of  the  breed  for  the  month 
of  January,  laying  30  eggs  out  of  possible  31. 

Poultrymen  who  followed  last  {year's  contestTrecords  will 
recall  that  at  the: — 

STORRS  CONTEST 

Kerr  White  Leghorns  averaged  217  eggs  per  bird,  and  the 
pen  was  either  1st  or  2d  for  10  consecutive  weeks  in 
mid-winter. 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

A  Kerr  Barred  Rock  hen  was  high  bird  of  the  breed,  with 
269  eggs  to  her  credit. 

MARYLAND  STATE 

The  Kerr  Barred  Rock  pen  was  3d  high  for  the  breed. 
Individual  hens  were  1st  and  2d  with  254  and  248  eggs 
respectively. 

BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.  J. 

Kerr  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  were  1st  and  2d  in  their 
respective  breeds.  Kerr  R.  I.  Red  hen  laid  251  eggs 
for  the  year. 

Remember  that  this  year’s  Kerr  Baby  Chicks  carry  the  same 
blood  lines  that  are  carried  by  the  birds  that  are  making  such 
outstanding  records  in  all  the  leading  Eastern  egg-laying  com¬ 
petitions. 

Prices  from  March  19  to  April  28 

Utility  Prices 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

chicks 

chicks 

chicks 

chicks 

chicks 

White  Leghorns  . . 

$7.50 

$14.00 

$70.00 

$135.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

..  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

80.00 

155.00 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

..  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

80.00 

155.00 

White  Rocks  . 

..  5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

90.00 

170.00 

White  Wyandottes 

. .  5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

90.00 

170.00 

Special  Matings  Prices 

White  Leghorns . . . 

.  .$5.50 

$10.50 

$20.00 

$100.00 

$195.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

..  6.00 

11.50 

22.00 

110.00 

215.00 

R.  1.  Reds . 

..  6.00 

11.50 

22.00 

110:00 

215.00 

White  Rocks  . 

..  6.50 

12.50 

24.00 

120.00 

235.00 

White  Wyandottes 

..  6.50 

12.50 

24.00 

120.00 

235.00 

Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  A  25%  deposit  is  required  with  order,  balance  two 
weeks  before  shipment.  Send  full  remittance  for  quick  ship¬ 
ment.  Remit  with  money  order,  check  or  cash  in  registered 
letter.  If  you  want  a  copy  of  the  new  illustrated  Kerr  Chick 
Book,  write  for  it.  Free  on  request. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

Department  9 
Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

Frenchtown.  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield.  Mass. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Marcia  24,  192S 


We  specialize  in  New  England  Accredited  stock,  and  we  will  use  no  breeding  stock  except 
that  found  free  from  Baciilary  White  Diarrhea.  All  our  breeders  are  free  from  this  disease. 

S.C.W.  S.C.R.I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Grade  A  .  $22.00  $25.00  $28.00  $30.00 

Special  Matings  ....  25.00  28.00  32.00  35.00 

For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1. 

TERMS — 25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of  shipment.  Orders 
totaling  less  than  $20,  cash  with  order.  _ 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


Everyone  answering  this  advertise¬ 
ment  will  receive  FREE  our  suggestions 
for  brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


NIAGARA  “QUALITY”  CHIX  AND  DUX 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  NIAGARA.  Chixfor  your  Winter  layers.  NIAGARA 
Chix  have  a  country-wide  reputation  for  vigor,  vitality,  and  rapid  development 
into  profitable  layers.  NIAGARA  Chix  are  from  hardy,  northern  grown,  free 
range  breeding  flocks  selected  and  bred  by  the  Hogan  System.  We  can  now  supply 
you  with  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes 
and  Pekin  Ducklings,  at  13  cents  and  up. 

Our  guarantee  protects  you  and  insures  you  profits  and  satisfaction. 

FOR  BIGGER  POULTRY  PROFITS  GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

^  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1887  Ref erence :  State  Bank  of  Ransomville 


PARKS' 


Q 


:  B?EoDfAvBARRED  ROCK 


have  been  laying  their  way  into  popularity.  Parks  Strain,  the  strain  of  quality 
protected  by  U.  S.  registered  trade  mark,  is  America’s  oldest  and  greatest 
laying  strain.  Carefully  selected,  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  Eggs  and  stan¬ 
dard  qualities  since  1889.  Made  and  hold  most  of  the  World’s  Certified 
Rock  laying  records.  It  has  outlived  hundreds  of  other  strains  because  it 
is  founded  on  high  normal  layers  instead  of  a  few  phenomenal  producers. 

ORDER  YOUR  EGGS  AND  CHICKS  EARLY 

If  vou  want  shipment  on  any  certain  date  you’ll  act  wisely  by  placing  your  order  early. 

Remember  I  personally  select  and  mate  every  individual  from  which  we  sell  eggs  or  chicks. 

Even  our  lowest  priced  grades  have  many  generations  of  200-egg  breeding  back  of  them.  Eggs  lor 
Hatchlna  packed  in  our  scientific  way  will  travel  safely  most  anywhere.  Day  Old  Chicks— We  guarantee  safe 
delivery  and  full  count  up  to  72  hours  journey.  Before  buying  anywhere  get  our  free  catalog  and  latest  prices. 
J,  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Rot  Y  ALTOONA,  PA.  ^ 

Member  International  Baby  Chicli  Association 


service  PURE  BRED 


BABY  CHICKS 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 


50 

$6.50 


100 

$12.00 


200 

$23.50 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Prepaid  Prices  for  25 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas. . . . . . $3.50 

White,  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks  ) 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds  r  •  •  • 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons!  aur'DA 

S.  S.  Hamburgs,  16c.  Assorted  Breeds,  10c.  Member  A.  B.  C.  P.  A. 
THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  BOX  B 


QUALITY 
and  Price  List 


500 

$57.50 


1000 

$110.00 


3.75  7.25  14.00  27.50  67.50  130.00 

Our  22nd  Year 
TIFFIN.  OHIO 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Accredited— Big  Layers 

ns  kmss  zwi&sss*  Maoris 

a  year.  Our  literature  tells  the  whole  story.  Read  about  our  stock. 

BARRED  ROCKS — British  Columbia  Breeding.  High  egg  production.  Some 

WYANDOTTES-Martln’s  RS-Dor^s.Tol'dation  flock  averaged  over  200  eggs. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS _ B.  C.  and  Rucker  strains.  Good  color,  type  and  high  egg 

production.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today. 
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Ketner  ERLAY  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  4,  Delaware,  Ohio  A.  L.  Everitt 


Australorp  Poultry 

On  page  306  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  the 
editor  asks  about  Australorps,  and 
wants  to  know  what  they  are.  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  some  correspondents  in 
Australia  who  are  interested  in  poultry 
breeding,  so  I  have  heard  more  or  less 
about  this  breed  from  the  time  it  was 
first  mentioned.  One  of  my  corre¬ 
spondents  intimated  at  one  time  that  a 
cross  of  Black  Orpington  on  Black 
Langshan  was  being  worked  into  a 
new  breed,  but  as  I  was  not  interested 
at  that  time  I  did  not  ask  for  further 
information.  I  knew  that  there  were 
some  Black  Langslians  in  Australia, 
especially  in  New  South  Wales,  that 
were  good  layers.  As  I  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  original  laying  com¬ 
petition,  which  began  in  April  1,  1901, 
and  continued  for  10  years,  at  Hawkes- 
bjiry  Agricultural  College,  New  South 
Wales,  I  got  acquainted,  by  mail,  with 
a  considerable  number  of  the  poultry 
breeders  of  Australia  and,  having 
weekly  reports  from  the  laying  compe¬ 
tition,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
poultry  business  of  that  far  off  coun¬ 
try. 

The  managers  of  the  competition  did 
me  the  honor  of  ascribing  to  me  the 
gesture  that  fixed  attention  on  it.  This 
was  sending  over  to  Australia  a  pen — - 
six  hens — of  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  and  two  pens  of  White  Wyan- 
dotes,  belonging  to  American  breeders. 
These  pens  took  the  leading  places  at 
once,  and  maintained  them  for  some 
time,  which  fixed  public  attention  on 
them  and  aroused  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  competition.  The  Leghorns  fin¬ 
ished  fifth,  and  one  pen  of  the  Wyan¬ 
dottes  reached  tenth  place,  which  was 
considered  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  hens  had  made  a  long 
sea  voyage,  leaving  this  country  in 
February  to  go  immediately  into  an¬ 
other  Winter  South  of  the  equator. 

The  fifth  year  of  the  highest  record 
made  during  the  10  years  was  that  of 
six  Black  Langshans,  straight  from 
China,  which  laid  1,481  eggs,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  a  fraction  more  than  245  per 
hen.  During  the  seventh  year  a  pen  of 
Black  Orpingtons  made  a  record  of 
1,24S  eggs,  and  being  immediately  en¬ 
tered  for  a  second  year  record,  laid 
1.013  eggs  the  second  year.  During  the 
seventh  year  another  pen  of  Black  Or¬ 
pingtons  made  a  record  of  1,217  eggs 


Linesville's  /Cj)  /  You  can 

Sturdy  Chicks  /cj  a,  §/  d®  J\s 

WlNGOLDyW#  Y  alogue  of 

MFFIAI  / tliese  Wel1- 

MLU/iL  -Sr  /  Bred,  Sturdy 

for  Vooationa1/^^  /Chicks,  and  the 
School  Boy  in  A®  /_  ,  „  , 

Pennsylva-  / AV  ®  *  0  r  X  of  this^ 

nia’s  State / / Boy’s  Success 
Contest  for/  4?^  /sent  free.  All  Lead- 

$i/<*  o  •  o  t 

clear  in  6  A®  ^/Discounts  for  Early 

months./*®  /  Orders.  Write  now. 

WEIKS  BABY  CHICKS 

They  cost  no  more  and  you  will  like  them  bet¬ 
ter.  Breeding  foundation  based  on  high  flash 
average.  25  50  100  500 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.00 
Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks...  4.25  7.75  15.00  72.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds _  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.00 

Columbian  Rocks  . .  5.75  11.25  22.00  105.00 

Mixed  Chicks,  $11  per  100 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  and  read 
about  our  guarantee  100%.  Do  it  now. 

WEIKS  POULTRY  FARM, 
Kleinfeltersville,  Box  C,  Penna. 

I  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICESI 

ON  QUALITY  | 

/BABY  CHICKS* 

Price  per  100 

White, Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  and  Anconas..  $1 1 .00 
Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons...  13.00 
Add  25c  for  less  than  100  chicks.  Deduct  50o  per 
hundred  on  orders  of  500.  Deduct  $1.00  per  hun¬ 
dred  on  orders  of  1000.  Order  direct  from  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Send  for  circular.  Order  at  once. 
Many  dates  already  nearly  sold  out. 

THE  COMMUNITY  HATCHERY 

Box  5  Marion,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

That  LIVE  and  GROW 

From  Delaware's  choice  (locks.  All  breeding  flocks 
under  personal  supervision  of  FRANK  VADAKIN, 
former  Superintendent  of  Public  Ledger-North 
American  Egg  Laying  Contest  for  nine  years. 

Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns 

Write  for  Circular 

LINCOLN  HATCHERIES 

Phone  Milford  1 90-R-22 

Lincoln  City,  Del.  Milford,  Del. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  812-100 
Barred  P.  Rocks  14-100 

White  Wyandottes  15-100 

R.  I.  Reds  15-100 

Heavy  mixed  #12,  Light  10-100 
14  cent  less  cm  500  lots, 

1  cent  less  on  1000  lots. 
Postpaid  to  your  door,  100<6  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  Remit  10%  with  order. 
balancelO  days  before  shipment. 

Sunshine  Hatchery  Dalmatia,  Pa. 


BLOOD-TESTED 


SHENANDOAH  VALIEV  CHICKS  ' 

15,000  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested,  culldd 
for  high  egg  production  and  are  regu¬ 
larly  inspected. Prices  reasonable.W  rite 
for  catalog  stating  number  you  desire. 

MASSANUTTEN  FARMS  HATCHERY, Inc. 

Box  3311,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Chicks,$8  per  100  and  up 

100%  live  delivery  to  your  door.  Our  24-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  Free.  Our  Chickens  are  hogan 
tested.  25  so  100  600 

White,  Buff,  Brown  and 

Black  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.50  $10-00  $49.00 

Special  Leghorns,  Rocks,  _  __  „„ 

Reds  and  Wyandottes  3.25  6.50  12.00  59.00 

Light  Broilers .  2.75  4  50  8.00  40.00 

Heavy  'Broilers .  3.75  6.50  12.00  59  00 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


HIGH-QUALITY 

I  BatoyCliiclis 

Barred  and  White  Rox 
Wyandottes  and  Reds 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Mixed— 

.  Immediate  delivery 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM.  Phone 308,  Chestertown.Md. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  free  Range  Flocka 

S  C.  W  and  Br.  Leghor 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds 
S.  C.  Buff  Orpinotons 
S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Str 

Assorted  Chicks  *  -  -  -  -  -  — 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 
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CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns.. 

Barred  Rocks . 4.00 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  4.85 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.75 

fjc  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots. 
iTve  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

TANCRFD  ANI  It O  from  Pennsylvania— State 
ItrHnPN  C  rllLKo  Certified,  Bacillary  White 
LhLHUKN  VylHLIVkl  Diarrhea  “FREE”  ’ flocks. 

Only  207-262  Egg  Pedigreed  Males  used.  Hatching  Eggs. 
Ten-Week  Old  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Free  booklet. 

NOItTII  POULTRY  HUM  Box  K  MciLISTEKVILLB,  PA. 


Full  count.  100% 
Bank  reference. 


CHICKS 


PEX32 


From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satislied.  PER  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks..  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  14.00 

Light  Mixed,  $9;  Heavy .  11.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots.  100%, 
prepaid  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.Miilerstown.  Pa.  R.  F.  0.  No.  3 

BABYCHlCKS 

25 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,...  $8.75 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas. . 

S.  O.  White  Rocks.... 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks... 

Mixed .  8.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed— Postpaid. 
EDGEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCTIERY 
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60 

Arthur  L.  Romig,  Prop. 


McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


50  100  500  1000 

$7.00  $13.00  $62.50  $120 

6.00  11.00  52.50  100 

5.00  0.00  42.50  60 

delivery  guaranteed,  full 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25 

S.C.  Rocks .  $3.75 

S.C.  W.  Leghorns....  3.25 

Assorted  Chicks .  3.00 

I  pay  postage.  100%  live  _  _ 

count.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 
FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  -  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

(Cash  or  C.O.D.)  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  3.50  7.00  13.00 

Assorted  Chicks  .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

These  chicks  are  carefully  selected  from  our  free  range 
hred-to-lay  flocks.  We  pay  postage.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Write  for  our  reduced  price  on  large  lots. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

25 

S.C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  ■  $3.75 

Barred  Rocks . 4.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  4.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers .  3.00 

Bank  reference.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Circular  free. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM  •  -  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

^NU|fV|FCt  REDS.  BAKREII  ROCKS, 
Ly  n  I  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  prepaid  to  your  door. 
Catalog  free.  "TRIPLE  H”  HATCHERY,  Lacona,  N.  Y, 
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the  first  year,  blit  only  710  the  second 
year.  The  photographs  of  these  two 
hens  are  before  me  as  I  write,  and  they 
show  that  at  that  time  there  were  two 
distinct  types  of  Black  Orpingtons  in 
Australia.  The  pen  that  made  the  good 
second  year  record  is  higher  on  the 
legs,  slimmer  in  body  and  more  up¬ 
standing  than  those  in  the  pen  that 
fell  off  so  badly  in  the  second  year. 

Just  two  or  three  years  ago  I  got  a 
photo  of  a  Black  Orpington  hen  that 
had  laid  more  than  330  eggs  in  a  lay¬ 
ing  competition  in  one  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  States.  These  records  show 
that  Australian  breeders  had  a  good 
foundation  on  which  to  produce  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  Black  Orpingtons  im¬ 
ported  from  England,  or  to  cross  on 
Black  Langshans  to  make  a  new  breed. 
Whether  they  produced  Australorps  by 
selection  from  pure  Black  Orpington 
blood  or  by  crossing  with  Langshans  is 
not  important.  It  is  what  they  finally 
produced  that  counts.  During  last 
Summer  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  a  smallish  flock  of  Australorps 
in  the  Far  West,  and  I  am  free  to  say 
I  was  greatly  impressed  by  them.  They 
are  hardy,  quiet,  good  layers  and  have 
that  alertness  that  indicates  good  pro¬ 
ducers.  They  have  a  trim  body  and 
beautiful  greenish  black  plumage.  In 
shape  they  resemble  the  trimly  built 
Orpington  that  made  such  good  two- 
year  records  18  years  ago,  or  the  shape 


MONROEVILLE  CHICKS 


Buy  your  chicks  from  a  hatchery  that  special¬ 
izes  in  quality.  We  personally  select  all  our 
breeders  and  make  our  matings.  Only  highest 
bred  stock  used.  We  operate  our  own  incuba¬ 
tors.  Vou  get  our  personal  service  throughout. 
GET  OUR  NEW  PRICES 
Write  for  our  free  catalog  and  new  prices.  You  will  do  bet¬ 
ter  with  Monroeville  Chicks,  yet  they  cost  no  more.  Wo 
guarantee  live  delivery  and  know  you  will  be  satisfied. 
Write  todav  for  the  catalog. 

MONROEVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Monroeville,  O. 
Cramer  Bros.,  Proprietors . 


Chicks  if  Quality 


r 


* None  Better  Quality**  Chlcka 
are  famous  .for  their  size,  vigor 
and  strength.  Officially  culled  tor 
color  and  high  egg  production. 
White  Leohorno,  White  Rocks . 
White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rooks, 
R.I.  Reds,  Black  Giants.  100  per 
cent  live  delivery  guaranteed,  postage  prepaid.  Low  prices. 
Write  for  circular  at  once. 

SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 

r*  Box:208  _ Ridgely,  Maryland 


TT'ORTY-  FIVE  years’  experience  back 
of  every  Chick  shipped  from  TRUS- 
LOW  Farms.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and 
Wyandottes.  Selected  for  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  wonderful  meat  producers. 


TRUSL0W  POULTRY  FARM,  Bo«  26  CHESTERT0WN.  M0. 


Thorobred  Chicks 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  400  500  4000 

Wh.  Wyandottes... $4.50  $8.50  $16.00  $77.50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4  00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed .  3  50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100#  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  booklet  free. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 


STICKLER'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

L Hatches  May  8-15-88-89. 

rge  type  Tancred-Barron  English  8.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  254-312  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy 
and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  at  $  1  3  per  100,  $38 
per  300,  362  per  500,  $120  per  1000.  10% 
books  order.  Free  circular. 


LEONARD  F.  STRIP KLER,  Box  R,  Sheridan, Pa. 
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I  would  expect  from  a  cross  of  the 
low-set,  loose-feathered  Black  Orping¬ 
ton  on  the  high  stationed,  close- 
feathered  Langshan.  They  labor  under 
one  handicap.  No  black  breed  has  ever 
held  first  place  very  long  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  An  entirely  unreasonable  prej¬ 
udice  exists  among  American  market 
men  against  black  fowls. 

Miller  PURVIS. 


A  Maine  Man’s  Poultry 

After  following  the  records  of  poul¬ 
try  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  I  would  like  to  add 
tny  small  flock  to  the  list.  I  have  50 
It.  I.  Red  pullets  that  laid  in  December 
(1927)  1,151  eggs  and  in  January 

(1928)  1,047  eggs.  I  use  electric  lights 
from  7.30  to  about  9  P.  M.  and  they 
come  on  about  five  in  the  morning.  I 
have  dry  mash  in  automatic  feeder, 
and  water  in  automatic  waterer,  which 
f.  consider  essential,  as  they  always 
have  plenty  of  water.  I  give  them 
scratch  feed  in  the  morning  and  at 
S  :30  P.  M.  in  an  open-front  type  house. 

Maine.  b.  j.  w. 


Cannibal  Hens 

I  have  a  bad  attack  of  cannibalism  in 
tuy  flock  of  1,200  pullets.  I  am  feeding 
the  following  ration :  Two  and  one-half 
bags  bran,  three  bags  cornmeal,  one  bag 
Alfalfa  leaf  meal,  one  bag  red  dog,  one 
bag  ground  oats,  one  bag  meat  scraps,  50 
lbs.  dried  milk.  Am  I  feeding  too  little 
meat  scrap?  c.  H.  s. 

New  York. 

I  have  never  seen  any  reason  to  think 
that  any  ration  or  method  of  feeding 
caused  or  helped  this  vice  of  cannibalism. 
I  have  seen  it  most  ferociously  exhibited 
in  flocks  being  fed  upon  fresh  meat  in 
large  quantity  and  in  flocks  that  had 
little  animal  food.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
i  hat  the  taste  of  fresh  blood  arouses  a 
latent  craving  in  fowls  that  is  like  that 
for  drink  among  some  humans.  Once  this 
blood  is  tasted  nothing  will  satisfy  the 
bird  but  more.  Close  crowding  and  con- 
linement  certainly  predisposes  to  the 
trouble  and  the  giving  of  liberty  out  of 
Joors  is  the  most  certain  remedy  that  I 
know  of.  When  this  is  impracticable  the 
dock  may  be  watched  and  the  worst  cul¬ 
prits  may  sometimes  be  found  and  re¬ 
moved  until  they  have  forgotten  the  taste 
of  blood.  All  injured  or  sick  birds  should 
be  removed  as  promptly  as  possible  from 
i  he  flock  that  they  may  not  serve  as 
temptation  to  others.  M.  B.  D. 


Draining  Henhouse;  Air 
Space  in  Icehouse 

1.  I  plan  to  build  a  poultry  house,  20 
x40  ft.,  on  a  hillside.  The  rear  wall 
will  be  in  the  ground  with  concrete 
wall.  How  can  I  drain  this  properly? 
2.  I  have  an  icehouse  built  in  the 
ground  with  concrete  wall  and  a  4-in. 
air  space.  I  plan  putting  another 
space  in  it  this  year  and  want  to  fill 
one  with  sawdust  so  that  I  may  put 
the  ice  close  to  the  lining.  Which 
space  should  be  left  open?  w.  h.  h. 

Winterton,  N.  Y. 

1.  Place  a  blind  drain  of  tile  or 
stone  about  the  foot  of  the  concrete 
wall  on  the  outside,  carying  it  to  a 
lower  level  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the 
building  for  an  outlet.  Build  drain  so 
that  water  from  the  hill  in  the  rear  of 
the  building  will  flow  away  without 
standing  against  and  seeping  through 
the  wall.  A  surface  drain  should  prob¬ 
ably  also  be  made  by  ditching  about  the 
building. 

2.  I  should  put  the  sawdust  between 

the  inner  lining  and  the  outer  wall  of 
the  ice  house,  leaving  the  open  spaces 
in  the  latter.  m.  b.  d. 


One  day  when  unexpected  company 
came  to  dinner,  little  Betty  was  told 
privately  that  she  and  mother  would 
have  to  have  oyster  soup  without  the 
oysters.  The  child  was  flattered  at  her 
share  in  this  sacrifice  to  hospitality,  and 
apparently  disappointed  when  she 
found  one  small  oyster  in  her  portion. 
Holding  it  up  on  the  spoon,  she  in¬ 
quired  in  a  stage  whisper :  “Mother, 
shouldn’t  Mrs.  Smith  have  this  oyster, 
too?”— Boston  Transcript. 
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NINETY-SIX  PAGES 


of  real  practical  helps.  A 
gift  from  the  Purina  Mills 
to  every  reader  of  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  who 
mails  the  coupon.  No 
strings  attached.  No 
obligations.  A  book  to 
make  poultry  raising 
more  profitable  for 
you. 


The  Book  making  money  • 
for  thousands  of  poultry  raisers* 


FULL  of  information  on  how  to 
hatch  more  chicks,  raise  heavy- 
broilers  and  fryers  weeks  quicker, 
how  to  raise  pullets  that  mature  and 
lay  sooner,  how  to  cull,  build  chicken 


yard  equipment,  feed  in  hot  weather, 
get  a  quick  molt,  prevent  and  cure 
diseases,  get  extra  winter  eggs, 
how  to  keep  down  expenses  and 
market  eggs  at  a  bigger  profit. 


PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo* 

Eight  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 


Fill  in  your 
coupon.  We’ll 
mail  your  book 
absolutely  free! 


you  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

We  have  something  special  to  offer  you.  Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer 
should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all 
about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

^  _  OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  inspected 
by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  University. 
GUARANTEED  CHICKS.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plan.  You  can’t  lose  on 
our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERIES  101  MAIN  ST.,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


X3CANSON  STRAIN  "WHITE  3L.EGHORNS 

Write  for  catalog*  on  Large  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  New  Jersey  certified,  blood-tested, 
trapnested  and  high  producing  breeders  of  this  strain.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  New  Jersey. 

TANCRED  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  “direct” 

Large  size  husky  chicks  from  Free  range  high  producers.  Disease  unknown  on  our  farm.  285  to  312  breeding  of  large 
size  chalk  white  eggs.  19  years  breeding  of  white  leghorns  exclusively.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  circular 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  BOX  K  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


Ohio  Accredited  Winter  Egg  Layers 

MODERN  CHICKS— America's  foremost  strains.  Accredited  Selected  hens.  Purebred,  Standard 
Drea,  to  produce  layers  of  large  eggs.  Modem  Chicks  have  broodiness  eliminated  to  a  remark- 
_  .  aoie  degree  by  10  years  of  scientific,  selective  breeding  under  ideal  climatic  conditions. 
Modern  blood  means  Winter  laying  when  Eggs  are  high.  The  few  extra  cents  per  hundred  in 
cost  or  Modern  chicks  means  dollars  per  hen  in  EXTRA  profits  for  you.  Quality  chicks.  Reliable 
breeding.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Accredited  Hatcheries  Association.  Ref. :  Citizens  Bank. 
Order  from  this  ad.  in  full  confidence.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  NOW  to  get  chicks 
exact  date  wanted,  even  if  desired  later. 


100 


?  5?*  R?x'  Reds  (R-  &  s*>*  Bf-  Orps.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites.. $15 
\Yh.  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  .  16 


S.  C.  Anconas.  S.  C. 
Assorted  (all  breeds) 
28c  each. 


16 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  .  13 


500 

$72.50 

77.50 

62.50 


1000 

$140 

150 

120 


10c  each.  Assorted  (all  heavy)  12c  each.  White  Pekin  Ducklings 


MODERN  HATCHERY,  BOX  B,  MOUNT  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 


Pay  the  postman  when  you 
get  your  chicks.  Pure-bred  se- 
,  lected  stock  with  fine  breed  type  and 
laying  ability.  Big  Catalog  Free.  Write 
for  our  illustrated  catalogwhich  tells 
;  all  about  our  chicks  and  our  C.O.D. 
plan  of  shipment.  Write  today.  We 
also  furnish  2  and  6  weeks  old  chicks. 
J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  Dept.  27,  Ottawa,  0. 


Butler  GOLD  CROWN  Chicks 


C.  O.  D.  Order  Chicks  from  our  Indiana  quali¬ 
fied  Hatchery  and  pay  when  you  gee  them. 
Directions  for  care  with  each  shipment.  100“% 

_ live  delivery  guaranteed.  Blood  lines  from 

such  breeders  as  Fishel,  Parks,  Tanered,  O.  A.  C.  Martin, 
Owen.  etc.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  12c;  Bd.&Wh.  Rocks,  Uc- 
S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  14c;  Wh.  Wyan.,  14c:  Buff  Orpe.  15c’; 
Heavy  asst.,  11c.  Lots  less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  500 
lots,  deduct  He  per  chick.  1000  lots,  deduct  lc  per  chick. 

Write  for  free  literature 
Butler  Chick  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm,  Box  B,  Butler,  Ind. 


FREE  POULTRY  BOOK 


Concretely  written,  attractively  illus¬ 
trated,  and  intensely  interesting.  Most 
valuable  catalog  that  we  have  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  Virtually  filled  with  cashable  ideas  on 
brooding,  feeding  and  poultry  management.  De¬ 
scribes  our  chicks  and  a  service  to  you  built  upon 
14  years  of  aggressive  effort.  Your  copy  mailed 
FREE  immediately  upon  request.  Write  for  it. 
Fairfield  Hatchery,  Lock  Box  509,  Lancaster,  O. 


STRAIN  PHirYC; 

tf.UOBU  llVlXkJ 


FERRIS 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

k  w  Send  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chick  s 

ru|Y  $12.00  per  100  $57.50-500  $110-1000 

Vs  IT  I  .^V  Postage  paid.  100*  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 
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1881 — Wyckoff’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 1928 

( America’s  Business  Hen ) 

The  Gold  Standard  of 

S.  G  W.  LEGHORN  VALUE 

The  undisputed  foundation  of  the  best  flocks  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  in 
the  world  for  nearly  half  a  century.  There’s  a  reason. 

Real  quality  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY  OLD  CHICKS  from  the 
finest  and  closest  selected  matings  in  the  country.  An  honestly  conducted 
breeding  farm.  No  bought-up  trash,  no  fairy  tales,  no  bunk. 

Illustrated  and  Instructive  Catalogue  Mailed  on  Request. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF  &  SON 

Box  Y 

Aurora,  Cayuga  County  New  York 


HARRIS  Tested  COD  LIVER  OIL 

and  BREWERS’  YEAST 


THE  selection  of  a  brand  of  cod  liver  oil 
today  presents  a  puzzling  problem — Ameri¬ 
can,  Norwegian,  red,  yellow,  etc. 

Harris  Laboratories  make  quality  products 
for  physicians,  hospitals  and  veterinarians. 
They  were  the  first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul- 
trymen.  This  oil  is  carefully  tested  for  potent 


vitamins  A  and  D.  Play  safe—  buy  your  oil 
from  a  house  of  established  reputation. 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  Experiment 
Stations  and  thousands  of  progressive  farmers. 
Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct. 

30  gal.  freight  collect,  $37.50 
5  gal.  exp.  collect,  $9.00  1  gal.  postpaid  $2.50 


HARRIS  LABORATORIES 


TUCKAHOE,  N.  Y. 


Homestead  Leghorns 

are  Standard  Production  birds  of  unusual  quality,  Certified  and  blood- 
tested  by  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  Winning,  1927, 
every  special  and  every  first  prize.  Production  Classes,  at  Atlantic 
City  Exposition  and  State  College,  Pa.  Best  Display  vs.  all  breeds 
at  Syracuse.  Also  proving  that  bred-to-lay  birds  can  win  the  blue 
in  Exhibition  classes,  winning  at  Atlantic  City  Exposition:  3  cock; 
3,  5  cockerels;  1,  4  pullets;  2  Young  pen.  _ 

1st  Cockerel ,  Champion  Production  Cockerel,  N .  Y.  State  Fair,  1927 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 
Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  310-A,  HONESDALE,  PA. 


ONE  MILLION  COOD  LUCK'  g^I 

LEADING  BREEDS  -  *  LOWEST  PRICES  T 


BIG  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  ART  BOOK  FREE— Thousands  of  pleased  customers  again 
testify  this  year  to  the  Quality  of  our  inspected  “GOOD  LUCK”  chicks.  Don’t  fail  to  get 
our  AltT  BOOK,  showing  our  birds  in  their  natural  colors.  All  leading  varieties. 

100?6  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  Prices  on  85  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Buff  and  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.. $4.00  $7.00  $18.00  $60.00  $118 
Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  S.C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas..  4.50  8.00  15.00  72.00  188 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  and  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks..  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.00  144 

Sliver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Minorcas,  White  Minorcas .  5.00  9.00  17.00  80.00  .... 

Assorted  Light  ...  $9.50  per  100  straight.  Assorted  Heavy ... .  $11.50  per  100  straight. 
Also  QUALITY  and  SPECIAL  QUALITY  “GOOD  LUCK”  CHICKS.  Bank  reference.  Member  I.  B.  0.  A.  Order  your 
ART  BOOK  today.  It  will  be  a  treat  for  you.  NEUHAUSER  HATCIIE1IIES,  Dept.  43,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


GUIPIf'C  r'  O  n  Send  only  $1.00  and  pay 
CtHUIVi^  U.  U.  1 Jn  postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and;extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Write 
for  catalog  or  send  order  with  $1.00  25 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  S,  C.  M.  Anconas . $3.25 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.jC.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas  3.75 

White  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 5.50 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends,  Mixed  Chicks . . . 3.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  3.50 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  - 
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1000 

.$3.25 

$6.50  $12,00 

$57.60 

$110 

.3  3.75 

7.25 
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67.50 

130 

.  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140 

10.50 

20.00 

97.00 

190 

.  3.00 

6.00 

9.50 

47.50 

95 

.  3.50 

6.25 

11.50 

57.50 

115 

COMPANY,  BOX 

2, 

GIBSONBIJRG,  O' 


Van  Duzer  Chicks  are  bred  for  ancestries  back  for  greater  egg  production.  They 
are  bred  to  lay  and  bred  to  pay,  the' kind  that  produce  poultry  profits  for  you.  All 
flocks  are  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea  by  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Send  for  our  catalog  describing  strong,  healthy  chicks, 
all  Smith  hatched.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  today! 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Bo*  R  SUGAR  LOAF.  N.  Y. 


J  Chicks  COD.  SI  Down 


_  II 

LET  us  ship  you  our  chicks,  $1.00  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Our  chicks  are  from  some 
of  Ohio’sbest  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg  production.  100%  five  arrival. 

PRICES  DELIVERED  50  100  SOO  lOOO 

Leghorns,  White  and  Brown;  Anconas .  $6.60  $13.00  $57.50  $110 

Rocks,  Barred,  White,  Buff  Partridge,  B.  Minorcas .  7.50  14.00  <57.50  1  80 

8.  C.  and  K.  C.  Beds,  11.  Orpingtons,  8.  L.  and  W.  Wyandottes .  7.50  14.00  67.50  180 

Heavy  Mixed.. ..  10c.  Light  Brahmas.. . .  18c.  B.  J.  Giants....  35c.  Ordtr  direct  or  send  lor  illustrated  circular. 
EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY  Box  lO  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


r  are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  *J 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred.  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  -V 
f  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
bulled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 
r9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  ^<1 
r  for  free  poultry  book  and  prices. 

i  F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  40  Fairport,  N.  Y.«?* 


NATIONAL  CHICKS— 500,000  CHICKS  FOR  1928 

America’s  leading  breeds  and  strains  insure  profits  with  National 
Chicks  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented, 

S.  G.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns. 

Tancred  or  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns .  3  75 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Anconas .  4.25 

R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas .  4  50 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  5.00 

Blue  Andelusians,  White  Minorcas .  7.75' 

Mixed  or  odds  and  ends .  3  00 

We  have  special  mated  pens  in  all  these  breeds.  Send  for  our  new 
illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  sent  postpaid.  We  guarantee  100JS 
live  delivery.  References.  Order  at  once.  Delay  is  fatal. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  FENNA. 
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Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.  There 
are  100  pens,  each  containing  10  birds. 
Report  for  week  ending  March  5,  1928 : 

During  the  18th  week  of  the  Bergen 
County  International  Egg-laying  Contest, 
a  production  of  4.019  eggs  was  made,  or 
an  average  of  58.11  per  cent.  The  prod¬ 
uction  to  date  is  48,555  eggs. 

Pen  44,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned 
by  Fox  &  Son  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  is 
high  for  the  week  with  57  eggs.  Pen  15, 
a  Rhode  Island  Red  pen  owned  by  A.  D. 
Gilbert,  N,  J.,  and  pen  19,  a  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Red  pen  owned  by  Charlescote 
Farm,  Mass.,  are  tied  for  second  place 
with  55  eggs  each.  Pen  4,  a  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  pen  owned  by  Kerr 
Chickeries.,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  and  pen  26,  a 
White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  L.  C.  Beall, 
Jr.,  Wash.,  are  tied  for  third  place  with 
54  eggs  each. 

Pen  19,  a  Rhode  Island  Red  pen  owned 
by  Charlescote  Farm,  Mass.,  is  high  for 
the  contest  with  954  eggs.  Pen  89,  a 
White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  White  Hen 
Breeding  Farm,  N.  J.,  is  second  with 
792  eggs,  and  pen  57,  a  White  Leghorn 
pen  owned  by  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N. 
J.,  is  third  with  772  eggs. 

During  the  past  ten  days,  the  Super¬ 
visor  has  visited  both  New  Jersey  egg- 
laying  contest  plants.  It  is  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  assure  contestants  that  both 
contests  are  in  splendid  shape.  Produc¬ 
tion  is  holding  its  own  well  at  both  plants. 
At  Bergen  County,  the  average  to  date 
is  slightly  ahead  of  last  year.  At  Vine- 
land,  the  average  to  date  is  a  trifle  under 
last  year’s  record  at  the  same  time. 
The  Winter  has  been  mild  as  a  whole, 
but  there  have  been  periods  of  quickly 
changing  climatic  conditions,  very  cold 
for  a  day  and  soon  warming  up  again. 
The  curve  representing  the  egg  prodr  - 
tion  record  at  Vineland  shows  two  main 
periods  of  drop  in  egg  yield,  and  these 
two  periods  check  closely  with  the  periods 
of  snowstorms  and  severe  cold  visiting 
that  community.  Perhaps  in  no  year  of 
contest  operation  have  the  egg  produc¬ 
tion  performance  records  been  what  we 
might  term  more  nearly  normal  than 
these  have  been  this  Winter.  The  Vine- 
land  contest  has  been  rather  typical  of 
production  under  artificial  illumination, 
and  the  Bergen  County  contest  has  been 
typical  of  unlighted  housing  management. 
The  birds  as  a  whole  are  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion  of  flesh,  a  factor  of  great  import¬ 
ance  in  managing  for  prolonged  egg 
production  during  the  pullet  year.  The 
contest  layers,  as  well  as  layers  on  any 
poultry  plant,  must  be  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition  of  flesh  during  the  Spring  laying 
period.  If  they  do  not  enter  that  period 
of  most  intensive  laying  in  good  flesh,  it 
is  futile  to  expect  them  to  reach  the 
Summer-Fall  period  ready  to  keep  on 
producing  during  July  to  October.  The 
contest  management  is  not  feeding  or 
managing  for  maximum  egg  yield  during 
the  Spring  months,  but  rather  for  good 
average  egg  production  for  the  Spring 
and  the  maintenance  of  condition  which 
will  enable  the  hens  to  maintain  egg 
production  during  the  Summer-Fall 
period  of  increasing  egg  prices. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick¬ 
eries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  522;  A.  C.  Jones  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Del.,  510;  Jarvis  Poultry 
Farms,  Md.,  508. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Riverside 
Poultry  Yards,  N.  J.,  650;  John  G.  Hail, 
N.  J.,  525. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  - — -  Charlescote 
Farm,  Mass.,  954;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc., 
N.  J.,  503;  Gilbert's  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
N.  J.,  491. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  —  White  Hen 
Breeding  Farm,  N.  J.,  792;  Kerr  Chick¬ 
eries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  772;  W.  A.  Eckard, 
Mich.,  768. 

Miscellaneous. — N.  J.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  not  competing  (White  Wyandottes), 
561;  Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y.  (Mottled 
Houdans),  499;  A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J. 
(S.  C.  Black  Leghorns),  380;  Gilbert’s 
Light  Brahmas,  N.  J.  209. 


What  About  Starlings 

Replying  to  R.  M.,  Linden,  Ya.,  in 
December  31  issue,  will  give  you  my 
experience  of  last  year.  My  dining¬ 
room  windows  overlook  a  small  lawn. 
Last  Summer  I  saw  a  starling  digging 
and  pulling  in  one  spot.  Finally  it 
pulled  out  a  large  white  grub  and 
swallowed  it.  I  could  not  believe  my 
eyes,  so  turned  the  glass  on  it,  while 
eating  the  second  garden  enemy.  Next 
day  one  came  with  a  cowbird  baby, 
larger  than  the  foster  parent.  He  sat 
and  squawked,  while  the  old  bird  filled 
his  crop  with  the  white  grubs.  I  feed 
all  Winter  crumbs,  seeds  and  suet. 

Rhode  Island,  homer  greenwood. 


Here  rest  the  bones 
Of  Emily  Bright ; 

She  put  out  her  left  hand, 

And  turned  to  the  right. 

— West  Bramwich  Free  Press. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Locust  Corner  Poultry  Farm  Chicks  are 
good  chicks  because: 

1.  Blood  tested  for  White  Diarrhea  for 
2  years. 

2.  Culled  by  expert  each  year  for  20 
years. 

3.  Breeders  from  contest  pens  with  re¬ 
cords  from  200  to  315. 

4.  Many  customers  report  50?»  to  70^  pro¬ 
duction  throughout  fall  and  winter  from 
last  year’s  chicks. 

5.  You  can  do  the  same. 

6.  Prices  reasonable. 

ORDER  EARLY 

LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  W.  Davit,  Owner  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Rogers  Farms  Chicks  Make  $ 


Write  for  our  circular 
and  price  list. 

White  Leghorns  and 
R.  I.  Red  Chicks 

from  Rogers  Farms 
Hi-production  breeders 
give  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion.  N.  Y.  State  certi¬ 
fied,  supervised  and 
standard  grades. 

THE  ROGERS  FARMS 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


_Ace  Fai 


TRA0C  TOccawfrffo 

Monroe 

Orange  County 
New  York 


Standard  Bred  Utility 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Buy'them  from  a  leading  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  Plant  run  for  profit 
from  the  Egg  Basket.  We  trap- 
nest  and  select  our  breeders  for 
the  points  a  Poultryman  wants. 
Quality  and  Profits.  All  breeding 
stock  tested  by  N.  Y.  S.  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  forWhite  Diarrhea. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


— - S  INGLE  COMB  1 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
ovvv  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


DADTFD’C  Certilled 
1  UK  1  HiJK  iJ  Leghorns 

Largest  Certified  Flock  in  State 

The  large  chalk-white  egg  strain 
Four  1st  prizes  at  State  Fair  for  best  white  eggs. 
Cup  for  champion  production  Leghorn  pen.  CHICKS 
— marvelous  ones.  Eggs,  Males,  Pullets.  Free  circular. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


’■’■T  BARRON  STRAIN  ENGLISH*  r% 

White  leghornS 

are  large,  husky  birds,  producing  large  white  eggs.  Im¬ 
ported  Cockerels  sired  our  breeders  and  250  egg  male, 
head  our  pens.  All  B.W.D.  tested.  Circular  on  request. 
CLARA1JEN  COURT  FARM,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 


HOFF’S  “VITALITY”  gHAi^Lo?  QUALITY 

N.  J-  Certified  and  Blood  Tested. 

8.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS,  RAHKEO  P.  ROCKS 
AND  R.  I.  REDS. 

The  best  that  40  years  experience  can  produce.  Catalog 
free  My  prices  on  QUALITY-CERTIFIED  chicks  will 
surprise  you.  D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115.  Neshanic 
Station,  N.  J.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn, 


EWING  S  *white*  LEGHORNS 

give  satisfaction.  24th  year.  White  Leghorns  exclusively. 
For  14  years  males  from  250  to  314  egg  hens  have  sired 
iny  stock.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free,  on  farm 
range.  HUSKY  CHICKS  and  FERTILE  EGGS.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  and  quality  that  please.  Catalog  free. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


CERTIFIED— B.  W.  D.  FREE 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  large,  big  egg  White 
Leghorns,  trapnested  10  years.  Write  for 
circular,  also  story  of  325-egg  hen. 

ACREBRIDGE  FARM 

BOX  R  MARLBORO,  MASS. 


TAMrOFlY  pedigreed 

1  /YIlVKljLf  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Slrea  and  Dams  Records  254-31  2 

CHICKS,  S18.  S21.  EGGS,  SIO,  S12  per  lOO. 

Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2000  tested  breeders, 
bred  for  productivity  of  large  white  eggs.  25th  year. 
Descriptive  Catalog. 

PLANKS’  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Get  your  chicks  from  the  flock  that  produced  the  pens 
that  won  second  place  for  two  consecutive  years  in  the 
New  Jersey  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Breeders  are  selected 
for  size,  vigor,  type  and  good  production  of  large  white 
eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 

JOHN  W.  B0TTCHER  MOUNT  HOLLY.  N.  J. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Riuht 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM.  F.  Warren,  Mgr.,  Mt  Ephraim. N J 


WHITE  HEN  BREEDING  FARM 

N.  J.  Certified  and  R.  O.  P.  Chicks  from  range 
reared  large,  productive  White  Leghorns. 

Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

J.  P.  VREELAN1I  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  J. 


Buying  With  Assurance  Leghorn 

Chicks,  45  acres  free  farm  range.  18  years  successful 
Breeder.  10  consecutive  years  N.  Y.  State  Certification. 
Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested  of  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  under  supervision  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College. 
We  never  breed  from  pullets.  Catalogue  on  request. 
HILL  VIEW  FA  It  M,  II.  K.  Hendrickson,  Rridgelininpton,]..!.,  N  T. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why  the 
Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  moat  profitable  breed 
on  earth.  Write  today.  *.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  N,  Pillilown,  It  J. 


PRODUCTfON  Leghorn  Chicks  WVCKOFF 

No  pullet  breeders.  $20—100;  $185—1000. 

ADAM  SEAltURY,  Evergreen  Poultry  Farm,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 
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BROOKSIDE 
HUSKY 
CHICKS 

are  from  healthy  bred  to 
lay  tree  range  breeders, 
not  forced  by  artificial 
lights. 

Brookside  chioks  are  as  good  as  18  years’  hatching 
and  breeding  experience  can  make  them.  None 
better.  Be  convinced.  Order  from  this  ad.  March 
and  April  prices  as  follows : 

60  100  600 

S.C.W.  Leghorn#  $7.50  $14.00  $67.50 


Barred  Rock#  .  .  8.00  15.00  72.50 
R.  I.  Reds  ....  8.50  16.00  77.50 
Asst.  Chicks  .  .  .  5.50  10.00  50.00 


In  1000  lots,  one-half  cent  cheaper. 
Special  mating  Tancred  Strain  Leghorns, 
March  and  April  shipments,  17c  each— 400 
or  over.  16c  enchi  Also,  TWO- WGEK.OLD 
CIIIOK8— write  l'or  special  prices.  12  weeks 
old  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  91. WO  each. 

Shipped  parcel  post  PREPAID;  safe  delivery  and 
foil  count  guaranteed. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farms 

Dept.  R 

E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


Facts  Worth  Looking 
Into  When  Buying 
Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 


1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Wejare  financially  responsible. 

Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production 
have  been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years. 

Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high 
records  used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 
Our  feeding  and  management  pro¬ 
gram  free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks. 

We  pay  delivery  charges  and 
guarantee  lOOJt  satisfactory  arrival. 

Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  de¬ 
livery  on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 


IQ  Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 
This  is  your  protection. 


Write  for  prices  on  8  week  old  Pullets 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  NEW* JERSEY 


100*  LITE  ARRIVAL 


GUARANTEED 
too  500  1GOO 
Ferris  Strain  W.  Leohoras  |12  157.50  SHO 
12  57.50  110 

14  67.50  130 

14  67.50  130 

14  67  50  130 

9  42  50  BO 


Brown  Leghorns 
Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 

Cs"u Si.  u  It-  1-  •  •  •  • 

niX  Black  Minorcas  •  •  • 

Mixed . 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

rrom  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  Special 
prices  on  March  and  may  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


¥  11/11/  n  from  heavy  laying  flock.  Barred 
LM1LK3  Rocks.  14c;  Reds,  14c;  S.  C.  W. 

A  v ^  Leghorns,  12c;  Heavy  Mixed,  12c; 
Light  Mixed,  8c.  100*  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  B.  W.  A1IEY  •  Cocolamus,  Penns. 


/immrn  s*  C.  Huff  Leghorns,  W.  Leghorns, 
«  Hit  KS  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks.  Reds 
LlllvllD  and  Mixed,  9c  each  and  up.  lOOjtlive 
delivery  guaranteed.  1  pay  the  postage.  Circular  free. 
JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


miriTC  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS  cxclu- 
VIllVIViJ  alvely — Big  bodies,  great  layers,  large 
eggs.  We  import  direct  from}  England.  Catalog  free. 

BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington.  Ohio 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks.  Penna.  supervised.  Blood  tested  flocks. 
Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  high  egg  production.  Catalogue 
free.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Mifflintown,  Penna. 


CllllUVCinC  Pllinirc  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C. 
dUnlllwlUC  I#  n  I V  Ik  w  White  Leghorns.  Won 
the  Farmingdale  Contest.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Cir¬ 
cular  flee.  8CNNXSIDE  POULTRY  FIRM,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


Our  Illustrated  Booklet  ed,  Pedigreed  R.  I.  ^eds. 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Sent  upon  request, 
PINE  1ULL  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  66  0,  WEST  MEDWAY,  MASS. 


CHICKS 


Free  catalog. 


N.  Y.  Certified  White  Leghorns.  Big 
birds,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs. 
Trapnested  and  pedigreed  hatched. 

SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Akron,  It.  Y. 


CHICKS 


CHICKS 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  2c. 
Rocks,  Reds,  1  4c.  Wy- 
andottes.  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  1 5c.  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100*  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeders. 
Bred  to  lay 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS  ANCONAS 
BOXWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  .  Laurel,  Del. 


h  is* Ire  Rocks,  reds, 

WRICKS  LEGHORNS 

From  State  Supervised  Breeders. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue. 


Baby 

Fro 


CERTIFIED  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

All  males  used  from  Hanson’s  pedigreed  250-315  egg  hens. 
Eggs  and  Chicks.  WEBSTER  KUNE  Y,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER — Brightwaters  Famous  Mountain 
Bred  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys.  Hens,  $10. 00;  Toms  $15,00. 
On  approval.  BRIGHTWATERS  FARM.  Route  6,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 


SA  nen  Dinv  PlllPIfC  Blood-tested— Har- 
■  III  litU  DAD  I  V II I  ll  IV  9  rison  strain  direct. 

A.  II.  ZEIGLEK  K.  D.  No.  8  Perkasle,  Pa. 


OUR  1928  CATALOG 

84  pages  showing  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies  in 
the  world.  (Over  300  items.)  Write  today  for  your  copy 

—FREE.  BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Dapt.  C-42,  Quincy,  III. 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  anytime,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  34th  St.,  New  York 
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Poor  Laying 

I  have  GO  hens,  about  half  of  them 
hatched  last  Spring,  the  other  half  one 
year  older.  They  have  dry  mash  be¬ 
fore  them  all  the  time,  mixed  grains 
at  night,  a  little  scratch  grain  in  lit¬ 
ter  mornings,  oyster  shells  and  gravel 
and  warm  water,  and  I  get  one  or  two 
eggs  a  day  and  have  had  no  more  this 
Winter.  Fatter  hens  I  never  saw  in 
my  life.  What  must  I  do  or  feed  to 
reduce  them  and  get  eggs?  b.  s. 

New  York. 

I  shouldn’t  try  to  reduce  these  fowls, 
as  that  would  probably  result  in  con¬ 
tinued  non-laying.  Unless  they  are  of 
the  heavier  breeds  and  have  been  ex¬ 
cessively  fed,  they  are  not  at  all  likely 
to  be  over  fat;  a  pullet  must  be  fat 
and  a  hen  should  be  to  lay  well.  You 
understand,  of  course,  that  there  are 
many  causes  of  poor  production  aside 
from  the  feed  given.  Food  is  only  one 
of  the  factors  affecting  production. 
Some  pullets  are  not  sufficiently  well 
developed  to  lay,  some  have  no  in¬ 
herited  ability  to  produce  well,  some 
have  been  prevented  by  moulting  from 
producing  eggs,  some  are  not  kept  in 
sufficient  comfortable  quarters,  some 
are  lacking  in  other  needed  conditions. 
If  early  hatched  pullets  that  were 
properly  developed  during  their  grow¬ 
ing  period  and  are  now  fed  upon  a 
good  laying  mash  and  sufficient  hard 
grain,  with  water  and  green  stuff  or 
one  of  its  substitutes,  are  not  now  lay¬ 
ing,  the  cause  should  be  looked  for 
elsewhere  than  in  the  feeding.  Old 
hens,  of  course,  need  not  be  expected 
to  lay  in  mid-Winter.  m.  b.  d. 


Bleeding  Combs 

Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  my  White  Leghorns?  The  comb 
bleeds  until  it  is  very  pale,  and  they 
get  weak.  I  have  not  lost  any  from 
it  yet.  I  have  kept  them  up  in  house 
all  Winter.  They  have  laid  well. 

Delaware.  w.  h.  w. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  causes  bleed¬ 
ing  from  the  combs  except  actual  in¬ 
juries.  Such  injuries  are  most  apt  to 
be  caused  by  the  picking  of  other  birds 
in  the  flock  or  fighting.  I  presume  that 
you  will  discover  this  to  be  the  cause 
after  watching  the  flock  for  a  short 
time.  Bleeding  may  continue  so  long 
as  to  cause  the  comb  to  turn  pale  or 
yellowish  in  color.  m.  b.  d. 


Feed  Analysis 

What  do  these  feeds  analyze :  Glu¬ 
ten  feed,  gluten  meal,  cottonseed  oil- 
meal,  O.  P.,  ground  oats,  hominy  or 
cornmeal,  feeding  molasses,  bonemeal, 
steamed?  What  protein  and  fiber? 

New  York.  a.  s. 

Gluten  feed  carries  21.3  per  cent 
protein,  3.5  per  cent  fat,  6.8  per  cent 
fiber  and  a  total  digestible  nutrient  to 
the  amount  of  75  per  cent.  Gluten 
meal,  which  is  much  more  concentrated 
than  gluten  feed,  has  an  alalysis  of  41 
per  cent  protein,  6.6  per  cent  fat,  2  per 
cent  fiber,  and  total  digestible  nutrient 
to  the  amount  of  89  per  cent.  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal  carries  the  same  amount  of 
protein  as  gluten  meal,  10.2  per  cent 
fat,  6.3  per  cent  fiber,  and  total  diges¬ 
tible  nutrient  to  the  amount  of  71.6  per 
cent.  Linseed  oilmeal,  Old  Process, 
has  36  per  cent  protein,  7.8  per  cent  fat, 
7.3  per  cent  fiber,  and  total  digestible 
nutrient  of  72  per  cent.  Ground  oats 
have  a  protein  analysis  of  10  per  cent, 
fat  4.S  per  cent,  fiber  10.8  per  cent, 
and  total  digestible  nutrient  of  66.1  per 
cent.  Hominy  analyzes  7  per  cent 
protein,  8  per  cent  fat,  4.9  per  cent 
fiber,  and  total  digestible  nutrient  of 
75  per  cent.  Feeding  molasses  carries 
4.7  per  cent  protein,  no  fat,  no  fiber, 
and  a  total  digestible  nutrient  of  .58.8 
per  cent.  The  minerals  in  the  ration, 
of  course,  do  not  affect  the  analysis  of 
the  ration  in  any  way  as  regards  pro¬ 
tein,  fat  or  total  digestible  nutrient 
other  than  that  they  add  to  the  weight 
of  the  mixture.  j.  w.  b. 


More  and  Qtiidker 

Poultry  Profits 

There’s  no  profit  in  dead  chicks — just 
grief!  Success  with  poultry  demands 
that  you  raise  to  maturity  most  of  the 
chicks  with  which  you  start. 

It  was  only  after  his  many,  many  years 
of  experience  in  every  branch  of  the 
poultry  industry  that  Prof.  T.  E.  Quisen- 
berry  and  his  staff  of  experienced  poul- 
trymen  developed,  tested  and  placed  on 
the  market  the  now  famous  Quisenberry 
Quality  Poultry  Feeds . 

Quisenberry  Quality  Starting 
Food  with  Buttermilk  has  proved 
to  many  thousands  of  poultry  raisers 
that  it  will  save  more  chicks  and  start 
them  off  quicker  than  ordinary  chick 
feeds  and  Quisenberry  Quality 
Growing  Mash  with  Buttermilk 
has  proved  to  these  same  thousands 
that  it  will  develop  a  chick  much  faster, 
in  fact,  in  usually  20%  less  time  than 
ordinary  chick  feeds.  Make  more  and 
quicker  Poultry  Profits  this  year.  Feed 
your  chicks  the  Quisenberry  Way* 


TTjvxfk  Ask  your 

write  us  for  “Crows  and 
Cackles”  a  valuable 
magazine  on  how  to 
raise  chicks  the  Quisen¬ 
berry  Way.  It  contains 
information  worth 
many  dollars  to  every 
poultry  raiser. 


This  Sign  is  the  guide  to  bigger  poultry 
profits.  Use  it  when  you  buy  poultry 
feed. 

QUISENBERRY  FEED  MFG.  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO-SfS;  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


812  per  lOO  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
dottes.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection.  100*  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  BOX  60  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Aseociation 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

We  offer  some  Rock  Chicks  from  Pennsylvania  State 
Sealed  Leg  Banded— Certified. 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  SO  lOO 

8.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $8.76  47.25  414.00 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns...  8.25  6.25  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.60  4.75  9.00 

We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100*  good,  strong 
chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  &HATCHERY, 
J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Props.,  Star  Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


MORGOJi -TANCRED  STRAIN. 

Hatched  from  hen  eggs.  Lowest 
Prices.  (Every  chick  guaranteed. 
Write  for  circular. 


LAYWELL  FARM  R.  No.  5  BEAUER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Tiftany’s  Superior  Ducklings 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  -  -  $17  per  50;  $32  per  100 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  -  $16  per  50;  $30  per  100 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

20th  Year  Producing:  Ducklings  That  Live.  Catalogue. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  -  R-34  -  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every - 
here.  Homers,  Carneaux.  White  Kings  a  specialty. 
All  other  breeds*  Send  etampa  for  catalog  and 
’TV','’  „  83  N.  Beacon  Si. 

Allston  Squab  Lo.  am,  sit  on,  mass. 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeder 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White 
Brown  and  BuS  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  I  Beds 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12  c  and  up.  100  3 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chic] 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y 


AMERICA’S 

LEADING 

STRAINS 


CfRT  0  CULjl 


CAREFULLY  BRED  AND  CULLED 


FOUNDATION  males  from  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  TAN¬ 
CRED  and  WYCKOFF  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  carefully  bred 
and  culled  for  high  egg  production,  SHEPPARD'S  “FAMOUS” 

LAYING  ANCONAS  and  TORMOHLEN’S  BR.  LEGHORNS: 

Chicks  at  $12  per  100;  $57.50  for  500,  and  $110  for  1,000. 

Foundation  males  from  THOMPSON’S  “RINGLET”  and  HOLTER- 
MAN’S  “ARISTOCRAT”  Barred  Rocks,  PAPE’S  BLACK  MINORCAS 
White  Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds:  Chicks  $14  for 
100;  $67.50  for  500;  $130  for  1,000. 

Finest  Quality  SIL.  LACED  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  BUFF 
ORPINGTONS;  $15  for  100;  $72.50  for  500,  and  $140  for  1,000. 

PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  $15  for  100;  $72.50  for  500;  $140 
for  1,000. 

ASSORTED  HEAVY  BREEDS  at  $12  a  hundred. 
ASSORTED  LIGHT  BREEDS  at  $10. 

MANY  OF  THESE  CHICKS  SHOULD  WIN  IN  THE  FALL  AND 
WINTER  SHOWS  FOR  YOU  AND  PROVE  WONDERFUL  LAYERS. 
Member  of  American  Baby  Chick  Producers  Assn.  Reference:  Peoples  Bank¬ 
ing  Co.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write 
for  our  Free  Illustrated  4-color  descriptive  catalog.  Our  Flocks  have  the 
blood,  breeding,  hatching  and  care  to  insure  vim,  vitality  and  record  laying 
for  you. 

GLASER  HATCHERIES 


Geo.  M.  Glaser,  Mgr. 


Box  15S-B 


McCOMB,  OHIO 
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DoN’Tbuy  baby  chicks  until  youhave 
learned  all  about  Indian  Head  White 
Leghorns  —  the  old  reliable  Strain. 


Vigorous  and  dependable  for 
6ure  profits.  New  low  prices. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Catalog 

INDIANHEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

220  N.  MAIN  ST.  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J, 


QUAL1TYv,bredtyCHICKS 

From  pure- bred  free  range  stock, 
shipped  C.  0.  D.  50  too 

Barred  Rocks,  S.C.  Reds 
and  Anconas  ....  $7.50  $14.00 

White  Leghorns  ■  •  6.50  12.00 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Pay  for  the  chicks 
when  you  see  them. 

Write  for  free  circular  giving  full  particulars  on  larger  lots. 

Brush  Valley  Farms,  dept,  r,  centre  hall,  pa. 


Pure  Bred  Chicks 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Write  NOW  for  our  illustrated  catalog 
and  low  prices  on  these  breeds. 


ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Five  extra  chicks  included  with  each  hundred.  Our  April 
Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are  : 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buif,  Black . .  £  !  4  per  100 

Barred  Hocks,  Heds,  Min oreas,  Anconas .  J  6  per  100 

White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  1 8  per  100 
March  hatched,  82  more;  May,  82  less;  June,  S4  less. 
Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks — 
Light,  1  Oe  Light  and  Heavy,  t  2c  Heavy,  1  4c. 
Better  place  your  order  Htrht  now.  Thousands  hatching  daily. 
Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  varieties.  We  hatch 
all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  booklet.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349  MAIN 
STREET,  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  Phone  :  1604  or  337. 


200,000  “CHICKS”  1928 

“GOOD LING'S”  SUPER  QUALITY 
The  Best  Popular  Breeds  on  Free  Range 


100 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Hocks .  13.00 

S.  C.  Hhode  Island  Beds .  15.00 

Broilers,  Assorted .  It. 00  52  50  100  00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100  #  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 


500 

$57.50 
62.50 
75.00 
52  50 


1000 

$110.00 

120.00 


THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  HI,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

lOO#  Live  Delivery.  Catalog  Free 
_  25  SO  100  500  1000 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds..  $3.75  $7.25  $14.00  $67.50  $180 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.. ..  S.2S  0.50  12.00  67.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  8.25  6.50  12.00  67.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.75  9.00  42.50  80 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  6  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  i  Richfield,  Penna. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  AHIV 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  11  I  A 

Book'your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50,  500  $110,  1000 

100#  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

a.  N.  NICE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

March  and  April  100  500  1000 

Prices  $12.00  $57.00  $110.00 

Large  WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  STRAINS. 

100#  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed,  Postpaid. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Richfield,  Pa. 


Chicks  Prepaid  $1  Down  and  100  #S  live 

delivery  guaranteed.  Reds,  Rocks,  $18;  all  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  $ll;ail  Wyandottes, Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  $14. 
Free  circular  explains.  MAPLE  GROVE  CHICKERY,  Leipsic,  Ohio 


DR.  ROMIG’S  qSalSv  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  $14,  “Martin’s  Strain”  White 
Wyandottes,  $16.  Heavy  Mixed,  $12.  From  personally 
selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100#  live  de¬ 
livery.  F.  C.  ROMIG.  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Properly  Hatched  Safe  Delivery 

Barred  Rocks .  14c 

White  Leghorns .  7  2c 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  MIFFLIN,  PA. 


Super-Quality  Chicks 

From  INSPECTED  Free  Range  Stock. 
REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WHITE,  BAR¬ 
RED  ROCKS.  GIANTS,  BLACK  MINORCAS. 
ANCONAS,  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Prices  right- 
Send  for  FREE  1928  Booklet  and  Prices. 


BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  E,  Bucyrus  Ohio 


Accredited  Chicks/i 


_  M3KZX»2 

Pay  for  Chicks  When  You  Receive  Them. 

Especially  Selected,  Accredited  Stock 
BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  FREE 
Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  quality. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  13,  Kenton,  O. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

PRICES  FOR  MARCH  AND  APRIL 

lOO  50  25 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds..  $14.00  $7.50  $4.00 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed.  12.00  6.50  8.50 

Free  range  flocks.  100#  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE 


Send  for  Gus’9  Aids  on  poultry 
raising.  Mailed  to  you  each  month 
absolutely  free.  Gives  valuable, 
timely  advice  on  poultry  manage¬ 
ment.  Let  our  experience  help  you 
make  money.  No  obligation  at  all. 


Gustos 

FOP* 


Van  Wert  Hatchery,  Gus  lekes.  Prop.,  R-4*A,  Van  Wert,  0 


CHICKS 


$9.00  Per  Hundred  Up. 

Good  Free  Range  Stock. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Mixed.  Circular 
and  Price  List.  Delivery  guaranteed. 

Long's  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  50,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

Southern  Delaware  Baby  Chicks 

Bocks,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes  and  Reds,  from  State  Supervised 
breeders  for  your  protection.  Sunny  moderate  climate  helps  us 
to  hatch  strong  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  prices 
and  guarantee  delivery.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del, 

Sr  WkJio  I  unlinrnc  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks, 
.  L.  YYUllC  Legnorns  Cockerels.  Write  for  catalog. 

OF.KARHITUST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  X  RAIIWAY,  N.  3. 


UfUlTC  DnnVQ  ft  III  V  Baby  chicks  from  highest  grade 
Will  1C  nUUIVu  UHL  I  heavy  laying  stock  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Circular  free.  THEO.  L.  POOLE,  Jamesvillc,  H.  T, 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

REDBIRD  FARM  is  where  some  of  the  best  laying 
stock  in  the  country  comes  from.  For  seventeen  years 
we  have  specialized  in  high  egg  production.  If  you 
want  eggs  try  our  chicks.  Our  5,000  breeders  are  in 
perfect  condition,  state  tested.  They  have  the  size  and 
color.  Our  best  matings  are  trapuested.  Catalog  free. 

READ  THIS 

REDBIRD  FARSI.  "From  the  baby  chicks  purchased 
from  you  March  3,  we  got  the  first  egg  July  14,  at 
which  time  the  largest  cockerel  weighed  6  lbs.  15  oz. 
By  the  end  of  August  the  pullets  were  laying  between 
50  and  60%.  They  are  of  good  size  and  uniform  color. 
We  have  never  seen  Reds  that  developed  so  rapidly 
and  uniformly." — A.  B.  Roberts,  Norway,  Maine. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


WMM  C.  E?  Poultrymen  buy 
ff  Profitable  Chicks 


Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  famous  for  early 
maturity  and  profitable  production  of  large  eggs. 
That  is  what  they  are  bred  for.  Usher’s  Red 
chicks  live  and  thrive  under  average  good  care. 
Our  own  system  of  care  FREE  with  every  ship¬ 
ment.  80%  of  our  customers  return  year  after 
year  for  more  Usher’s  Red  chicks.  Circular  free. 
E.  P.  USHER,  Jr.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mass. 


sredl  BABY  CHICKS 

Every  chick  has  a  200-egg  sire  or  better.  Every 
breeder  is  State  tested  twice,  free  from  white  diar¬ 
rhoea.  Your  success  depends  on  clean,  vigorous 
chicks,  w  ith  the  “lay”  instinct  bred  into  them. 

Official  contest  records  up  to  259  eggs,  why  not 
start  withja  tested  and  proven  strain — They  cost  no 
more— Catalog  free. 

WSET  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  SO  Attleboro,  Mass. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 
Free  Range  Stock. 

Write  for  prices.  Prompt  Live  Delivery. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Prop.  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


Pinecrest  Orchards  Strain 

S.C.R.  I.  REDS  BABY  CHICKS 

Day  old  to  ten  weeks  old.  Stock  free  fx-om  white 
diai-rhea.  State  tested.  Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R  GROTON,  MASS. 


RED  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE 

Almost  no  loss  in  chicks  now  under  my  brooders.  New 
Hampshire  University  certifies  to  100#  clean  test.  This 
strain  is  of  good  size  and  color  and  lays  lots  of  big  eggs. 
BAHY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS  FOR  SALE. 

PITMAN  FARM  •  •  New  Boston,  N.  II. 


S.  C.  RED  COCKERELS 

Pedigreed  from  256  to  301  stock.  Handsome  Cockerels, 
$6.00  to  $10.00.  Discount  on  large  orders. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 


R.  I.  Red  Chicks 


M.  A.  O.  STRAIN— All 
chicks  from  our  own 
State  tested  flock.  100# 
clean  from  white  diarrhea.  Large,  vigorous  chicks. 

The  B.  «fc  C.  POULTltY  FARM,  Amherst,  Mass. 

DADV  PUIDlfCR.I.  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
DKD  I  wnlOIVOpurebred,  healthy,  productive  stock. 

MEIER  PINEKNOLL  FARM,  Noxon  lload,  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 


are  Stale  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  (or  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


PURE  BRED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$12.00,100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00. 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IA8.  F.  EWING  Rt.  1  MeCLURE,  PA. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  Heavy  Mixed. 

89.00  per  100.  Postage  paid.  100#  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Porter’s  Barred  Rocks  records.  Hale?,  eggsf chicks. 

Fi-ee  circular.  JM.  C.  POKTER,  R.  D.  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


FRANCAIS  R0CXS-LEGH0RNS— Winners  at  Storrs,  Farming. 

dale,  Illinois  contest.  Breeders  tested.  Chicks,  Eggs. 
Cockerels.  JULES  FRANCAIS,  Westliampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


Martin  Dorcas,  from  the  fam¬ 
ous  Martin  Strain.  Chicks 
and  Eggs,  also  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  Reds.  Prices  reasonable. 

ANDREW  B.  CARD,  li.F.D.No.l,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks,  $16 

prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  last  3  years.  Real  quality.  Large 
catalog  free.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  O. 


Light  Brahma  Eggs  E^ffsit^per  ?6“k#i4S5?» 

dozen  crate.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg.  Penna. 


Quick-Growing  S. C.  W.  Leghorn  ChicksMrT  deep8 

bodied,  late  moulting  hens.  Prices:  $16-100,  $78-500, 
$150-1000.  Postage  paid.  WERNER  BROS..  Ml.  Marion,,  N.  I. 


mifKS  Heavy  Laying  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
CnIUIV3  exclusively,  11c,  from  our  fi-ee  range  flocks. 
Parcel  postpaid.  Circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


While  leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

four  yr.  old  bi-eeders.  Pullets  averaged  68#  in  Feb.  $5 
a  100;‘$45  a  1000.  BROOKSIllE  POULTRY  FARM,  Nossan,  N.  Y. 


»„  *J  Order  Tarbell  Farms  S.C.  W. 

Avoid  Disappointment  Leghorn  Chicks  early.  Match 

to  June  delivery.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smitlmlle  Flats,  N.  Y. 


ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  CERTIFIED  FLOCKS 

in  New  York  State.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  since  1911. 
Circular.  RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Hobart,  New  York 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Lai-ge  type,  vigorous,  exhibition  quality.  Production 
bred,  grow  heaviei-,  economical.  Catalog  fi-ee. 

25..  .$8.00,  50..  .$15.50,  100..  ,$80.00.  1000..  .$280, 
K.  BORMAN  Box  1  LAURELTON,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
‘‘Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
■  slip,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS  SBE?  ftg 

free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


Mammoth  Bronze Turkeys^uo™!^ 


Rrnn-ia  Tiirbnuo  Big  fi-ame,  big  bone.  Satisfaction 

DilHUB  lUIKSyb  guaranteed.  ELIZABETH  TATE, Draper,  Va. 

WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS  (Domesticated),  S4.50  per  pair. 
EGGS  \2H  cents  each.  R.  C.  MacKiey,  Brooueville,  Pa. 


Profitable  Breeds 

Do  you  think  R.  I.  Reds  or  heavy 
mixed  fowls  would  be  as  profitable,  or 
lay  as  many  eggs,  as  White  Leghorns? 
Last  year  we  got  1,500  White  Leghorn 
baby  chicks,  special  matings ;  some  of 
them  were  nice,  big  birds  and  some 
were  small ;  some  were  mixed  with 
other  breed.  The  year  before  we  got 
utility  matings  and  they  seemed  to  be 
just  as  good  as  the  special  mating. 
Which  would  you  advise  us  to  get? 

Pennsylvania.  R.  G.  d. 

There  isn’t  any  one  breed  that  is 
necessarily  more  profitable  than  an¬ 
other.  The  profit  in  keeping  hens  de¬ 
pends  upon  so  many  other  factors  than 
breed  that  it  is  impossible  to  character¬ 
ize  one  variety  as  superior  to  others. 
It  may  be  said  without  unfair  discrim¬ 
ination  in  the  matter  that  the  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  lead  all  other  breeds 
in  the  production  of  white  eggs,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  this  is 
speaking  of  the  breed  as  a  whole;  in¬ 
dividual  flocks  of  other  breeds  might 
excel  the  Leghorns  and  under  certain 
circumstances  be  far  more  profitable. 

The  term  “special  mating”  may  mean 
much  or  little.  Without  knowing  just 
what  this  mating  was,  the  buyer  of 
chicks  has  no  means  of  determining 
the  value  of  his  purchase.  He  will 
have,  in  any  event,  to  depend  upon  the 
word  and  reputation  of  the  one  supply¬ 
ing  chicks  for  fair  treatment,  for  he 
cannot  make  a  personal  investigation 
to  see  whether  he  is  getting  what  he 
pays  for  or  not.  “Special  mating,”  in 
the  wording  of  a  breeder  who  tells 
what  that  mating  is  and  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  for  honorable  dealing  is  good,  is 
a  term  of  value  to  the  prospective  pur¬ 
chaser,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  merest  gyp  in  the  hatching  busi¬ 
ness  from  advertising  his  product  as 
from  special  matings  and  inferring,  if 
not  directly  stating,  that  these  matings 
were  of  very  valuable  breeders  when, 
in  fact,  no  selection  of  any  consequence 
has  been  practiced.  When  possible, 
chicks  should  be  purchased  from  breed¬ 
ers  of  known  honor  and  responsiblity 
and  as  near  home  as  practicable. 

M.  B.  D. 


Heavy  Fowls  with  Yellow 
Legs 

What  breed  is  the  heaviest,  while  or 
yellow  leg  fowl  in  United  States  or 
Canada?  What  is  the  Cornish  fowl 
mostly  used  for  and  their  average 
weight?  H.  u.  b. 

West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

The  Brahmas  are  the  heaviest  of  the 
domestic  breeds,  standard  weight  of 
cocks  being  12  lbs.,  hens  9*4  lbs.  They 
have  feathered  yellow  shanks.  The 
Cornish  Games  are  bred  as  ornamental 
fowls  with  good  utility  qualities  in 
some  respects  but  hot  rivals  of  other 
breeds  as  egg  producers  or  for  meat. 
When  lawful  and  popular,  the  games 
were  bred  for  sporting  purposes. 
Cornish  Indian  Games  weigh  about  9 
lbs.  as  cocks,  6 y2  as  hens.  M.  B.  D. 


Poultry  and  Asparagus 

Our  hens  have  seriously  damaged  the 
asparagus.  If  weeds  less  than  an  inch 
tall  were  pulled  the  hens  would  dig  the 
soil  away  from  the  plants  enough  to 
expose  the  roots,  pieces  or  boards  and 
stones  scarcely  stopping  them.  They 
occasionally  picked  some  of  the  shoots, 
but  did  not  eat  them.  They  had  unlim¬ 
ited  range  and  were  overfat.  The 
ground  was  soft  then  and  should  have 
been  hoed  to  kill  all  the  weeds  until 
the  asparagus  shaded  the  ground,  but 
that  was  impossible ;  therefore  the 
weeds  flourished  in  the  rich  soil  and 
the  asparagus  suffered.  Probably  if 
the  fence  had  been  close  enough  to 
keep  the  hens  out  when  necessary  they 
would  have  done  little  damage  later  in 
the  season.  u.  h.  Hamilton. 


CHICKS  WORTH 
YOUR  MONEY 

From  the  largest  flock  of  certified  hens 
In  Maryland.  Single  comb  white  Leg¬ 
horns— trap  nested  Wyckoff-Tancred 
6trains.  Record  egg  production,  250  to 
300  eggs. 

Write  for  our  FREE  book,  “PROFIT. 
MAKING  POULTRY,”  and  place  your 
order  early 

P.  O  Box 

TT  T  QTF>F  POULTRY  FARM 

LLjLjOLLJX-j  mt.  AIRY,  MD. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 


.  MASSACHUSETTS . 
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CERTIFIED 


BREEDERS 

mas. 


LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

,  Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of. 


We  have  trap  nested 
every  day  since  1916. 
Customer  reports  over 
200-egg  flock  average  from  our  stock. 
Every  chick  from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from 
B.  W.  D.  New  Mating  List  is  interesting. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2,  please. 


RflllV  Phirh-C  for  March  andAPrii  Delivery 
vllivlxd  100%  Lire  Arrival  Guaranteed 

___ .  .  _  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . $3  50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Rhode  Island  Reds....  4.00  7.50  14.00  67  50  130 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes  4.50  8  50  16.00  75  00 

Light  Mixed .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  stock 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  166.  Richfield,  Pa. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


25 

ghorns  $8.50 

Barred  Rocks  4  00 

R.  I.  Reds  4.00 

Mixed  9.75 

Stony  Point  Hatchery 


60 

$6.50 
7.50 
7  60 
6.00 


100 

$12.00 

14.00 

14.00 

9.00 


600  1000 

$57.60  $110 

67.60  ISO 

67.60  ISO 

42.60  80 


Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

25  60  100 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 
8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
Mixed 


$3.50  $8.50  $12 


4.00  7.50  "14 

4.00  7.50  14 

-  3.00  5.00  9 

300%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Special  prices 
on  larger  lots.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  R.D.  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


Member  I.B.C.A.  JAS.  E. 


"MARTIN’S  STRAIN’ 

White  Wyandottes  .  16. 
Special  Matings  -  .  20i 
Dish's  Superior  Whits 
and  Barred  Rooks  .  t  4 
Heavy  Mixed  -  .  .  to 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ULSH  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 


Chicks! 


>.  25 

50 

100 

.*1.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

.  8. 50 

6.50 

13.00 

.  8.50 

6.50 

13.00 

.  3.75 

6.00 

9.00 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENQLIS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up 
7  lbs.  ExtraQuality Chicksfromthoroug 
bred  matings  any  week  after  Februai 
14th,  at  $1  6  per  100;  $77  per  600;  SIC 
per  1000.  10  per  cent  books  your  order.  Circular  FRE 
Robert  Clauser,  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  V 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  Reds . 

Barred  Rocks . „„ 

White  Leghorns..  8.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.75 

600  lots,  Me  less— 1000  lots,  1c  less.  Free  range. 

100#  delivery.  Circular. 

\V,  A.  LAUVEK  .  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

f^F-IFf^Ff’  Q  ^ds,  Barred  Rocks, 
UiJlUi\»3  White  Leghorns 

Well-hatched,  well-bred,  from  best  heavy  egg  strains. 
Lowest  possible  prices  for  really  good  chicks.  100#  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 

Zeller’s  Extra  Quality  Chicks 

Barron  English  Large  Type  8.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks.  Trapnested,  production 
bred  matings,  $16  per  100, $77  per600,  $150 
per  1000.  Also  quality  White  Wyandottes, 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Circular  free.  10# 
EDGAR  A.  ZELLER,  2014  Masada  SI.,  Harrisburg,  Pa 


books  order. 


0^  KUSB0*  SdT  W  Breeders  on  Oar  Farm. 

ff  H  TUB  Mm  m  Wyckoff  Leghorns. 
VIBRVNBVr  •  5.000  Chicks  Weekly. 

First  hatch  February  27th.  Prices  furnished  on  request. 
A  deposit  of  * 5.00  per  100  chicks  required  with  order 
Refund  if  ordering  dates  are  Ailed.  State  when  order¬ 
ing  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  0,|jcL|i2?,L3rkvst- 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


_  ,  N.  Y. 

Get  our  circular  of  a  Tancri 
Strain  Single  Comb  Whi 
Leghorns.  Every  chick  hate 
ed  from  our  own  breedei 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodas.  N. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  PIJlrFl 
WHITE  LEGHORN  L  H  1  li  K.  ! 

April . $12.00  per  700  $110.00  per  10< 

.  10.00  per  100  90.00  per  lot 

Postage  Paid.  100#  live  arrival  guarantee 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  P 

1  ASTERN  Reds,  Rocks, 'White  Wya 

N  E  w  j4N  dottes,  both  utility  at; 

Y  OR  K  special  grade  W.  Leghorn 

Near  by  chicks  are  best.  Send  for  price  list.  CARR 
HATCHERY,  Box  202,  Round  Lake,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  1 

LarKe  type  Barron  S.  C.  Vr.  Leghorns,  $1 
VIElWTYa*  per  100.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM.  McAlisterville.  P 


guaranteed  to  live  at 
produce  profits.  Ci 

BE1IGEY,  Pi 


ROYAL  CHICKS 

cular  free.  ROYAL  FARM 

/  |4  I  (Ti  M  Q  from  heavy  laying  strain.  Barred 

V/nivIlO  Rocks.  12o<  Mixed.  9e.  100#  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  3.  FIIKISMan,  McAlisterville,  Pa 

CHICKS  and  DUX  C.O.  EL 

Fine  pure-bred  chicks  and  baby  ducks  at  prices  to  lit 
your  pocketbeok.  Pedigreed  males  and  selected  fe¬ 
males  make  chicks  of  finest  quality.  Free  poultry  book 
and  catalog.  Get  details  of  our  liberal  COD  offer 

COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO..  8ox  124.  TIRO,  o! 


% 
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AM  ERI  CAN  ami  Wishbone 

INCUBATORS  ami  BROODERS \ 


THREE 

SIZES 


s16!» 


AMERICAN 

COAL  BROODERS 


ABSOLUTELY  the  surest,  finest  way 
fit  to  raise  healthy  chicks.  Powerful  I 
-*-*■  Dependable!  Economical!  Burns 
hard  coal,  soft  coal  or  gas.  Automatic 
drafts!  Every  chick  gets  the  right 
amount  of  heat  —  the  right  amount 
of  fresh  air  in  coldest  temperatures! 
Simple  construction  —  always  works 
perfectly.  Big  5-in.  stove-pipe.  Greatest 
coal  capacity— easy  to  fill.  Easy  to  clean 
and  needs  very  little  attention.  42-in. 
canopy,  $10.50;  52-in.  canopy,  $21.50; 
68-in.  canopy,  $20.50. 


IVe  also  make  Wishbone  Oil  Burning 
Brooders—  $12.00  up. 


American  Incubators,  Inc. 

3226  Codwise  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


showing  over  $00  items,1  / _ 

also  includes  interesting  information!  ■ 
on  chick-  raising,  feed  formulas,  and  pfSbfi'  . 
feeding  methods,  how  to  feed  for  egg  production,  proper  brooding 
methods,  all  about  trapnesting,  proper  housing,  and  sanitation. 

15  different  styles  of  Hovers.  Highest  Quality  at  Lowest  Pricea 

Oil  Hovers _ .from  $4.00  to  $$3.00 

Coal  Hovers  .... _ _ _ from  $10.00  to  $10.00 

Electric  Hovers _ from  $2.95  to  $22.00 

Incubators _ _ — _ from  $4.90  to  $139.5 


Brooder  Houses . — 


-©SSUtlfSSfl. 


from  $45.00 


to  $139,501 
to  $144.50’ 


Brower  Mfg.  Co., 

Boi  A- 15  Quincy,  I1L — Please  send  me  your  free  catalog. 


Name  . 
P-O- 


IL  F.  D. 


State 


Pure  CodIiver  Oil 


piiii 

Sill mk 

m 


WHEN  buying  OIL— 
get  the  beet.  The 
Gunning  Label  on 
Cod  Liver  Oil  guar¬ 
antees  PURITY,  UNI¬ 
FORMITY  and  PO¬ 
TENCY;  assures  you 
of  better  hatches, 
stronger  chicks, 
healthier  birds  and 
more  eggs.  Clear, 
golden-yellow  color- 
highest  vitamin  A  & 
D  test.  1  Gal.,  #2.00; 
5  Gal.,  #7.00;  10  Gal., 
St  3.50;  30  Gal.  Bbl., 
933.00.  F. O.  B.  New 
York. 

Gunning  &  Gunning 
Importers 

97-R  Reade  St..  N.  Y. 


ROSS 
METAL  _ 

r  ROSS  BROODER  HOUSE 

l  ;  )  F 

rrgTTi 

4 

QlCEBs 

— rat  and  vermin  proof. 
New  exclusive  idea  in  cross 
ventilation.  Combination 
ventilator  and  stove  flue. 
Glass  windows.  Diameter 
12  feet.  Capacity  500  chicks. 
Built  sectional— easily  enlarged. 
Buy  Now— Pay  Later 
Write  Today 


ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO..  309  Warder  St.,  Springfield.  Ohio 

Makers  Ross  Metal  Silos,  Cribs,  Cutters,  Bins, 

Hog  Houses,  Mills,  Garages. 


POULTRY  HOUSES 

Write  for  illustrated  circular,  prices,  etc. 

READY  GUT  COTTAGES  AND  GARAGES 

Tf  interested  in  Garage.  Cottage  or  Camp 
ask  for  our  48-page  Catalog. 

THAYER  PORTABLE  HOUSE  CO. 

28  Winchester  St.  Keene,  N.  H. 


MacKellar's  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturersof  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
Try  our  “Kel-Soh”.  Prevents  hog-cholera  absolutely. 

It.  UucKELLA It’S  SONS  CO..  JPcekskill,  N.  Y. 


If 


LANS  uK  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Easket  ’’  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept  515  Indianapolis.IncL 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed 
ing  birds  selected  and  leg-banded  by 
expert  trained  by  Poultry  Dept.,  Ohio 
State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  Inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  14c 
each.  Light  Brahmas,  20c  each.  Write 
for  special  price  on  large  orders. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  held  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  Agricultural  School.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each,  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1927,  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending 
March  5,  1928,  with  comments  of  the 
director : 

March  and  April  are  the  popular 
months  for  hatching  baby  chicks. 

Chicks  hatched  this  Spring  will  pro¬ 
duce  pullets  to  replace  all  or  part  of  this 
year’s  adult  flock.  As  next  year’s  profit 
will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
Quality  of  pullets,  one  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  that  the  purchase  of  quality  chicks 
is  of  prime  importance.  The  best  ad¬ 
vice  that  can  be  given  along  this  line  is 
to  buy  chicks  from  a  reliable,  progressive 
poultry  breeder.  If  possible  visit  the 
farm  you  intend  to  purchase  from  and 
note  the  condition  of  the  breeding  stock 
and  general  methods  of  management. 
Why  purchase  chicks  from  a  farm  miles 
away  when  there  are  real  breeders 
nearby? 

Membership  in  the  New  York  State 
Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  is  the  best  evidence  on  t  e 
part  of  our  breeders  of  a  real  desire  to 
produce  stock  that  is  above  the  average. 
Other  States  have  similar  breed  improve¬ 
ment  organizations.  It  would  be  well  to 
determine  what  “Certified”  and  “Accred¬ 
ited,”  or  similar  terms  mean  in  your 
State,  for  there  is  no  uniformity  regard¬ 
ing  the  definitions  of  these  terms  in  the 
various  States. 

Size  of  egg  and  number  of  eggs,  as 
evidenced  by  official  contest  records, 
should  be  considered  in  deciding  where 
to  purchase  stock.  In  the  past,  size  of 
egg  has  been  sacrificed  for  number  of 
eggs,  on  many  poultry  farms.  Today, 
progressive  breeders  are  emphasizing  this 
matter  of  egg  size  as  well  as  number  of 
eggs. 

How  much  should  one  pay  for  chicks? 
We  can  say  that  the  difference  in  price 
between  a  12c-chick  and  a  20c-chick,  will 
be  offset  by  the  production  of  six  more 
eggs  per  pullet.  We  believe  too,  that  a 
chick  hatched  from  a  hen  is  worth  five 
cents  more  than  a  chick  hatched  from  a 
pullet,  because  we  expect  better  livability 
and  more  uniformity  of  growth. 

Don’t  gamble  on  cheap  chicks.  You 
may  win,  but  many  have  lost.  Investi¬ 
gate  before  you  purchase. — D.  H.  Hor¬ 
ton,  Head  Dept,  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  18th  week  of  the  Sixth 
Farmingdale  Conest  the  1,000  birds  laid  a 
total  of  3,746  eggs  or  53.5  per  cent. 
This  is  an  increase  of  234  eggs,  or  3.3 
per  cent  over  last  week’s  production. 
Total  production  to  date  since  November 
1st,  1927,  is  35,081  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  58; 
White  Leghorns,  Warren  Farm,  Mo.,  56; 
White  Leghorns,  Justa  Poultry  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  55;  White  Leghorns,  Claraben 
Court  Farm,  N.  Y.,  55;  White  Leghorns, 
Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  Mich.,  54. 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Joseph  P.  Moyna- 
han,  Mass.,  54. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date: 

White  Leghorns.  —  Waverly  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J.,  627;  Warren’s  Farm,  Mo., 
612;  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  590; 
Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio,  545; 
The  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Del.,  534;  E.  C. 
Foreman,  Mich.,  530. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.- — Joseph  P.  Moyna- 
han,  Mass.,  724;  Charlescote  Farm, 
Mass.,  574;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn.,  567; 
Mass.  Agr.  Station,  Mass.,  457. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  248;  Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa.,  241. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — A.  C.  Jones, 
Del.,  505;  Robert  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  443; 
Poultry  Dept.  O.  A.  C.,  Canada,  426. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  William  R. 
Speck,  N.  Y.,  432;  E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  403. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows: 

Date  High  Low  Conditions 
Feb.  28  54  19  Clear 
Feb.  29  52  19  Partly  Cloudy 
Mar.  1  48  27  Clear 

Mar.  2  42  23  Partly  Cloudv 

Mar.  3  40  20  Clear 

Mar.  4  42  17  Clear 

Max-.  5  41  21  Clear 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant: 
White,  37c;  brown,  34c;  medium,  33c. 


That  Alfalfa  Valley 

“O.  B.,”  who  asks  whex-e  there  is  a 
valley  40  miles  wide  and  80  miles  long 
where  they  raise  nothing  but  Alfalfa, 
made  a  near  guess  when  he  mentioned 
Arizona,  for  the  place  is  in  the  next 
State,  Utah.  The  valley  is  called  the 
Uintah  Valley  and  is  in  Wasotch  County, 
southeast  of  Salt  Lake.  It  is  some  dis¬ 
tance  southeast  of  the  Twin  Peaks,  which 
ai-e  11,910  ft.  high.  Coming  up  from 
New  Mexico  and  Ax-izona  by  Capt.  Gunni¬ 
son’s  route  through  the  mountain  will 
bring  one  near  the  valley,  but  not  far 
enough  north  to  be  in  it.  There  is  a  Mr. 
Leo  K.  Mux-ph  out  there  who  harvests  40 
acres  of  Alfalfa  every  year  for  seed  only. 
Thei*e  is  no  railroad  near  there.  All 
goods  had  to  be  hauled  in  by  pack-horse 
and  bus  when  I  was  there,  but  now  they 
may  get  through  with  a  truck  in  some 
seasons.  j.  b.  a. 


DREW 


r  COAL  BURNING  BROODER^ 
Bigger  and  Better  for  Less  Money 


At  last!— It’s  here!  Just  the  kind  of  a  coal-burning  Brooder 
you  have  long  been  waiting  for— at  the  price  you  want  to  pay. 
For  simple  construction— for  ease  of  handling— -for  accurate  heat 
control — and  for  economy  of  first  cost  and  future  operation— this 
remarkable  new  Drew  Coal-Burning  Brooder  will  surpass  any¬ 
thing  on  the  market.  We  want  you  to  compare  it  point  by  point 
with  others— see  its  many  new  convenient  features — for  if  you 
do,  you  will  agree  with  us  that  for  fine  quality,  true  value,  perfect 
performance  and  low  cost  this  new  Drew  LineBrooder  has  no  equal. 

Burns  Either  Hard  or  Soft  Coal— 

but,  the  big,  outstanding  features  which  make  the  New  Drew 
Line  Brooder  superior  are:— 1  s t  It  coals  through  the  hover,  with¬ 
out  raising  or  removing  the  canopy.  2nd  Every  other  section 
of  the  big  60  inch  wide  cover  is  hinged  so  you  can  reach  under 
any  part  of  the  canopy  at  any  time — easily.  And  3rd— the  ther¬ 
mostatic  control  of  simple  check  and  draft  dampers  on  the  stove 
gives  an  accurate  and  positive  control  of  the  temperature  at  all  times. 

Don’t  fail  to  get  all  the  facts  about  these  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  new  Drew  Line  Coal-Burning  Brooder.  Drew  Line  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Equipment  are  sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  See  them 
l  at  your  dealer’s  before  you  buy,  or 

\  Write  for  our  Free  Poultry  Book 

\\  If  you  do  not  know  the  Drew  Line  Dealer  in  your  locality— write  us. 

\\  We  will  send  you  his  name,  also  a  copy  of  onr  valuable  book,  “Profit- 
\\  able  Poultry  Keeping.”  Tells  the  methods  and  equipment  used 
\\  by  other  successful  poultrymen  and  describes  tne  new  Drew 
\\  Line  Coal-Burning  Brooder  fully.  We  send  it  FREE  and  post- 
paid  on  request.  Write  for  it  NOW. 

The  Drew  Line  Company  D9 

Dept.  509  / 

^  Fort  Atkinson,  Wla.  / 


mm 


Better  Poultry  £i 


BABY  CHICKS 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AH  .chicks  for  1928  will  be  sired  by  males  whose 
dams  haTe  laid  200  to  282  large  white  eggs  in 
a  year.  If  you  want  large  Leghorns,  large  white 
eggs  and  good  Leghorn  type,  we  are  interested. 
Three  nearest  dams  of  our  chicks  average  well 
over  200  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  in  a  year.  If 
there  is  anything  in  breeding  we  have  them  and 
at  16c  to  20c  each.  Send  for  circular  at  once. 
GARLAND  FARMS,  Dept  8,  GARLAND,  PA. 


JARVIS’ 

White  Leghorn  fllirifQ 
and  Barred  Rock  vfllvIVu 


Bred  for  Livability ,  EggsandProtit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
free  from  disease.  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  type.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English-Hollywood  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding. 
Jarvis  Barred  Rocks  are  of  a  blending  of  proven 
high  producing  blood  lines. 

Both  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  R6cks  are 
rich  in  the  blood  of  260  to  300-egg  foundation  blood 
lines— blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg  Record 
Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breeding.  All 
houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in  clean,  sanitary 
condition,  insuring  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
breeding  methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy, 
Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Production  Quality  that 
grow  quick  and  pay  big  profits.  Guaranteed  good 
quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt 
shipments.  100  %  live  delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong, 
sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Our  15th  year  producing 
high  quality  chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
our  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
nearest  plant. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  Frankfort,  Del. 

Largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  White  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Bocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


4  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 

(Illinois  State  Accrediting) 

Means  Something 

mr.  Corn  Belt  chicks  have  the 

Accreditation.  It  makes  a  big 


For  four  successive 
years  our  stock  has  been 
inspected  and  passed  by  authorized 
state  inspectors.  The  good  effects 
of  this  rigid  selection  has  been  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  our  breeding  work  each  year, 
accumulated  quality  of  four  successive  years  of 
difference.  Consider  this  in  buying  your  chicks. 

NOTE  THESE  LOW  PRICES 


This 

Send 


catalog  Is  free, 
for  It  today 


50 
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300 

500 

1000 

$6.50  ! 

$1 1.00 

$31.50 

$52.50  : 

$100.00 

.  7.00 

13.00 

38.50 

62.50 

120.00 

,  7.75 

14.50 

43.00 

70.00 

135.00 

.  8.00 

15.00 

44.50 

72.50 

140.00 

.  .8.50 

16.00 

47.50 

77.50 

150.00 

,  9.50 

18.00 

53.50 

87.50 

170.00 

.10.50 

20.00 

59.50 

97.50 

190.00 

Buff  Leghorns  &  Aneona-s  .  7.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Reds  .  7.75 

R.  C.  Reds,  W.  &  Bf.  Rks.,  Blk.  Min _  8.00 

Buff  &  W.  Or.,  W.  Wyan.,  W.  Min . 8.50 

Light  Brahmas.  Buff  Minoreas  . .  9.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 10.50 

Assorted  $10.00  per  100;  Heavies  $12.00. 

GET  THIS  FREE  CATALOG 

We  want  to  send  you  one  of  our  new  catalogs  that  tells  all 
about  these  chicks  that  will  make  money  for  you.  Read  in 
this  catalog  how  we  select  and  mate  our  breeders.  Get  the 
catalog.  It  tells  about  our  special  matings.  You  will  find 
it  helpful.  It  is  free. 

CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES  Box *69  R0TH  &G iSZ,SCifyWn|e,r.S 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

In  Publisher’s  Desk  of  February  18,  I 
see  a  communication  from  Mrs.  N.  L.  S. 
in  regard  to  her  husband  paying  $23  fori 
a  course  of  study  for  fireman  or  brake- 
man.  When  he  sent  his  money  to  the 
Railway  Educational  Association  he  may 
as  well  have  stuck  it  in  the  stove  for  all 
the  good  their  course  would  do  him,  for 
either  job,  as  all  railroads  examine  their 
own  men  when  they  hire  them,  and  they 
only  require  an  eighth  grade  education 
and  perfect  health.  All  the  information 
he  got  for  his  $23  he  could  have  got  from 
any  man  in  engine  or  train  service  for 
the  asking.  I  note  he  must  return  his 
diploma  to  get  half  his  money  back,  and 
for  all  the  good  it  is  he  may  as  well  burn 
it  as  it  is  absolutely  useless. 

At  the  present  time  nearly  all  the  men 
who  hire  firemen  and  brakemen  are  prac¬ 
tical  railroad  men,  and  can  nearly  judge 
by  looking  at  a  man  whether  he  will  make 
good  or  not.  All  so-called  training  asso¬ 
ciations  make  big  claims  for  helping  men 
to  get  big  paying  jobs,  which  is  not  true, 
because  all  big  paying  jobs  are  held  by 
men  with  10  to  15  years’  service,  the  get¬ 
ting  of  which  is  governed  by  ability,  fit¬ 
ness  and  seniority,  so  how  could  they  be 
of  any  help  to  anyone? 

It  is  true  that  on  some  runs  a  fireman 
can  make  $160  in  two  weeks,  but  to  do  so 
he  must  wj>rk  from  12  to  20  hours  a  day, 
and  that  means  actual  work,  not  includ¬ 
ing  the  time  it  takes  to  go  to  and  from 
work,  which  is  usually  one  and  a  half 
to  two  hours,  and  then  pay  14  to  20  cents 
carfare.  There  are  very  few  men  on  the 
railroad  who  have  a  regular  time  to  go 
to  or  from  work  except  in  yard  or  pas¬ 
senger  service. 

When  a  man  is  first  hired  for  either 
position  he  has  to  make  from  one  to  three 
trial  trips  to  see  if  he  is  any  good  and 
get  a  little  insight  as  to  what  is  expected 
of  him,  and  he  does  not  get  any  pay  for 
them  either.  Then  he  is  marked  up  on 
the  extra  list  to  wait  his  turn  out,  w_hich 
may  be  in  eight  hours  or  two  days,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  amount  of  traffic,  weather 
conditions  or  the  number  of  regular  men 
off.  All  he  can  do  is  stay  around  home 
and  listen  for  the  telephone  or  look  for 
the  call  boy  to  come  after  him.  There  are 
extra  men  on  the  railroads  today  that 
have  10  years’  service  who  are  only  mak¬ 
ing  $90  a  month  and  trying  to  raise  a 
family  and  buy  a  home,  or  else  paying  $40 
a  month  rent.  At  the  present  time  the 
railroads  are  laying  off  men  instead  of 
hiring  brakemen  or  firemen  and  will  not 
hire  any  new  men  until  all  furloughed 
men  are  called  back,  which  may  be  in 
five  years  from  now. 

My  advice  to  young  men  on  the  farms 
is  to  stay  there  if  they  can  make  ends 
meet  and  save  ever  so  little.  I  know  the 
boys  in  the  country  are  not  all  sprouting 
wings,  nor  in  the  city  are  they  all  grow¬ 
ing  horns,  but  there  is  a  bunch  of  sharp¬ 
ers  both  male  and  female  in  all  cities, 
lying  "in  wait  for  the  unwary  to  lead  them 
astray,  and  then  laugh  at  them  for  being 
fools  or^easy  marks. 

I  feel  that  I  am  qualified  to  speak  thus, 
as  I  have  34  years’  experience  on  the 
railroad  as  laborer  on  the  track,  fireman 
and  engineer  and  at  the  present  time  I 
am  hauling  the  Manhattan  Limited  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  between  Al¬ 
toona  and  Pittsburgh. 

Wishing  The  R.  N.-Y.  success  in  all 
your  good  work.  w.  A.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about  as  far  as  rail¬ 
road  employment  is  concerned,  and  his 
sentiments  on  correspondence  instruction 
to  fit  men  for  such  positions  are  worthy 
of  consideration  by  those  who  are  lured 
by  the  claims  of  such  easy  money  schemes. 

The  enclosed  advertisement  of  Dr.  O. 
W.  Coffee,  Davenport,  Iowa,  would  be  of 
interest  to  me  if  it  proves  to  be  as  ad¬ 
vertised.  For  the  benefit  of  your  readers, 
would  you  let  us  know  what  your  inves¬ 
tigations  uncover?  J.  F. 

New  York. 

The  advertisement  has  all  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  medical  quack.  The  fact 
that  Dr.  Coffee  died  several  months  ago 
is  not  intimated  in  the  advertising.  At 
one  time  he  advertised  as  an  eye  special¬ 
ist,  but  as  ear  troubles  and  partial  deaf¬ 
ness  are  more  common  the  doctor  evident¬ 
ly  found  the  business  of  selling  “cures” 
in  the  latter  line  the  more  profitable.  The 
one  thing  medical  concerns  of  this  char¬ 
acter  are  sure  to'relieve  the  patient  of  is 
his  money.  The  “quack”  will  promise  to 
cure  all  the  ills  flesh  is  heir  to  in  order 
to  get  possession  of  your  money. 

In  February  18  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
we  answered  an  inquiry  of  a  subscriber 
about  Farmers-Medicated  Stock  Salt  Co., 


Mifflinburg,  Pa.,  saying  it  was  one  of 
the  enterprises  of  Samuel  K.  S trickier. 
We  since  learn  that  S trickier  sold  the 
business  to  Edith  May  Coleman  and  the 
business  is  being  managed  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  John  J.  Coleman.  The  company  is 
selling  a  stock  condiment  called  “Doz 
It,”  composed  principally  of  salt  and  sells 
for  $2.50  per  hundred.  The  new  manage¬ 
ment  has  not  been  operating  for  a  suf¬ 
ficient  length  of  time  yet  to  secure  in¬ 
formation  on  its  manner  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  One  report  just  at  hand  indicates 
that  the  old  S trickier  methods  are  being- 
pursued. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  that  I  received 
today  in  regard  to  a  lot  I  am  supposed 
to  have  won  by  signing  my  name  on  a 
card  at  York  Fair.  I  would  like  your  ad¬ 
vice  in  regard  to  same.  We  saw  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Oct. 
29,  and  you  said  burn  all  such  letters. 

We  don’t  understand  why  it  costs  $39 
for  a  transfer.  L.  H.  s. 

Maryland. 

If  there  is  any  one  scheme  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  exposed  more  than  all  others 
it  is  the  “free  lot”  offer.  This  has  been 
a  favorite  game  of  the  real  estate  pirate 
for  the  past  35  years  at  least,  and  it 
never  wears  out.  A  “free  lot”  appeals 
to  home-loving  people.  They  find  the 
lot  anything  but  “free”  before  they  are 
through  the  deal.  You  are  asked  to  sign 
your  name  to  a  card  at  the  theater,  a 
fair  or  other  public  gathering.  Everyone 
who  signs  the  card  is  “lucky”  and  wins 
a  lot.  The  bait  is  as  a  rule  swallowed — 
hook,  line  and  sinker.  Then  the  victim  is 
asked  to  pay  only  a  few  dollars  for  cost 
of  securing  the  deed,  etc.  The  victim, 
after  paying  the  fee,  which  is  more  than 
the  lot  is  worth,  finds  he  has  only  a  20- 
ft.  lot  and  it  is  worthless  to  build  upon. 
Here  is  where  the  fine  work  of  the  pro¬ 
moter  comes  in  to  sell  the  adjoining  lot 
at  a  price  ten  times  what  it  is  worth.  The 
land  used  for  such  development  as  a  rule 
is  so  located  that  it  has  no  value  as  a  de¬ 
velopment.  It  is  estimated  that  these 
“free  lot”  frauds  cost  New  Yorkers  $25,- 
000,000  a  year,  and  Chicago  is  victimized 
to  the  tune  of  $15,000,000.  How  much 
the  country  people  and  those  of  lesser 
cities  contribute  to  the  fraud  is  hard  to 
estimate.  The  “free  lot”  is  a  pure  “gold 
brick”  proposition,  and  strictly  within 
the  law,  -while  some  of  the  States  uoav 
refuse  a  license  to  real  estate  concerns 
promoting  the  sale  of  lots  by  such  ne¬ 
farious  methods.  The  “free  lot”  scheme 
means  you  lose  a  “lot”  of  money. 

Your  comment  on  page  114  is  about 
correct  on  Metro  Scarf  Co.,  and  I  got 
roped  in  for  $1.50.  Here  is  how  it  is 
worked  by  the  Morning  Glory  Apron  Co., 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  I  sent  $1.50  and 
after  waiting  15  days  I  received  a  dress 
to  make,  worth  about  40c,  and  they  pay 
$2  or  17c  each  to  make  one  dozen  dresses, 
but  before  you  get  any  to  make  you  must 
send  another  $5.  I  can  buy  a  better  dress 
of  better  material  right  here  in  town  for 
88c.  I  hope  that  you  can  enlighten 
others  so  they  will  not  be  swindled  by  this 
crowd.  L.  K.  s. 

Pennsylvania.  s 

“Experience  is  the  best  teacher,”  and 
this  woman  has  had  a  lesson  which  will 
impress  her  longer  than  20  exposings  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  these  work-at-home 
schemes.  The  work-at-home  propositions 
asking  for  money  in  advance  are  all  alike 
in  principle. 

I  met  a  man  from  New  Haven  one 
night,  some  time  ago,  who  tried  to  sell 
me  some  kind  of  auto  insurance.  I  said, 
No,  I  never  do  things  in  a  hurry,  but  you 
leave  me  your  literature  and  I  will  look 
you  up.  “I  have  no  literature,”  he  said, 
“and  there  is  no  way  of  looking  me  up 
unless  you  write  to  old  fogies  like  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.”  So  you  see  you 
have  a  terrible  reputation  in  New  Haven. 
Your  dollar  is  here.  C.  F.  B. 

Connecticut. 

Somehow  or  other  we  cannot  grieve 
over  being  called  “old  fogies.”  We  are 
too  old  anyhow  to  be  fooled  on  any 
schemes  that  are  sold  as  auto  insurance, 
and  evidently  the  New  Haven  gentleman 
knew  we  are  onto  his  game.  No  doubt 
the  agent  was  promoting  the  sale  of  one 
of  those  neat  “service  contracts”  that  are 
so  frequently  palmed  off  on  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  public  as  insurance.  It  isn’t 
strange  that  these  sharpers  do  not  like  us. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  perhaps  has  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  despised  by  more  rogues 
than  any  other  paper  printed. 


Of  course  the  fittest  survive,  as 
Darwin  said.  We’re  all  here,  aren’t 
we? — Altoona  Tribune. 


These  Five  Points  make 
RED  TOP  a  better 


Fence 

Post 


Profitable  farm 
ing  depends  on 
good  fences —  g 
good  fences  depend 
on  good  posts 

THE  farmer  who  wants 
to  get  all  out  of  his  farm 
that  is  in  it  practices  the  new 
program  of  farming — rotation 
of  crops  and  stock. 

To  do  that  successfully  he  requires  more 
and  better  fences.  But  the  waste  these 
fences  save  quickly  repays  their  cost  and 
increases  your  profits  every  year  thereafter, 


Red  Top 

GUARANTEED  * 

Steel  Fence  Posts 


Build  good  fences  and  build  them  on  RED  TOP  posts 
for  longest  useful  life.  RED  TOPS  have  earned  their 
reputation  for  superiority  through  their  actual  service  in 
the  fence  line.  Always  use  RED  TOPS.  They  hold  the 
fence  in  the  same  steady  security  year  after  year. 

Send  today  for  these  facts 

The  farmer  can  by  writing  to  us  get  two  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  circulars  which  point  out  how  fences 
pay  for  themselves  in  from  one  to  three  years  and  how  they 
can  be  built  economically.  Ask  for  Circulars  A  and  B. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 

707  R  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


All  a  cultivator 
should  be 

T_l'VERYTHING  that  years  of 
experience  can  build  into  a 
cultivator  is  in  this  Planet  Jr.  No.  8.  It  is  a  long  tool,  two  inches  higher 
in  the  frame  than  average.  A  convenient  hand  lever  works  both  the  depth 
wheel  and  a  depth  runner  under  the  frame,  making  possible  instant 
changes  of  adjustment  for  uniform  depth  of  cultivator  and  for  steady 
Planet  Jr.  No.  8  running.  A  variety  of  attachments 

Horse  Hoe  ^ts  **  ^or  t*ie  heavy  cultivating* 

hilling  and  hoeing  on  the  average 
farm — corn,  potatoes,  beans,  cab¬ 
bage,  asparagus,  etc.  Closes  to  10 
inches,  opens  to  25  inches  with 
hand  lever.  Stiff  and  steady,  built 
for  years  as  only  a  Placet  Jr.  cai> 
last. 

Details  on  pages  34-36  of  new 
Planet  Jr.  catalog.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  copy  or  write  us. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  8c  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept  38-E. 

5th  St  Glenwood  Ave.  •  Philadelphia 


Wonder  Healing  Compound 


Soothing,  Healing  Ointment 
that  works  like  magic 

Corona  Wool  Fat  is  made  from  the  oil  ex¬ 
tracted  from  sheep’s  wool.  It  heals  and  soothes  but 
will  not  blister  the  most  sensitive  wound.  For  sore  teats  on 
cows,  caked  udders,  sore  shoulders  and  necks  on  horses, 
collar  boils,  split  hoofs,  scratches,  cuts,  wounds,  burns  of  any 
kind  on  man  or  beast  it  is  unequalled. 

LIBERAL  SAMPLE  FREE  Corona  is  sold  by  nearly  all 
druggists  or  direct  from  us  on  receipt  of  price —  s  oz.  tins 
65c,  20  oz.  tins  Si. XS,  postpaid.  If  you  will  jsend  your 
name  and  address,  we’ll  mail  you  a  liberal  sample  and  our 
32-page  book  of  uses  Free.  We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself 
the  wonderful  healing  properties  of  Corona. 

CORONA  MFG.CO.  67 Corona  Bldg., Kenton, O. 


FORMAN 

BEAST 


FREE 


Sample 


Heals  Inflamed  Cow’s 
Udders 


««■»•  FARMING  WITHOUT  SNOW ! 

1,'ormi  are  fertile,  prices  reasonable;  level  country;  no  rocks; 
two  crops  yearly;  Ideal  climate  for  watermelons,  pecans,  cotton, 
corn,  potatoes,  vegetables,  hogs,  cattle,  poultry  Mineral  Water 
onlf-flowing  Artesian  Wells.  Magnificent  highways.  Mod- 
ernTransportation  facilities.  Seaboard  Railroad.  WASHINGTON 
DAvfs”  FAIRFAX  FARMS,  FAIRFAX,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


80  Acres 


Fertile  section— So.  Jersey,  truck  or 
l?rain,  2  houses,  elec,  equipped- 

BARTON  F.  SHARP  BRIDGETON,  N.  T. 


DUTCHESS  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y— Supplies  Single 
and  Married  Farmers,  Gardeners,  Poultrymen,  Married  Farm  and 
Domestic  Couples,  Cooks,  Housemaids,  Waitresses. 


C  am  Mononar  thorough  experience  with  Jersey s> 
farm  ITlallagCr  Chickens  and  turkeys  and  rais¬ 
ing  vegetables.  Wife  to  board  men.  Location  Rhode 
Island.  ADVERTISER  3806,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letcliworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — About  April  1,  on  large  New  Jersey 
farm,  a  young  man  experienced  with  bees; 
should  also  be  familiar  with  spraying  and  use 
of  tractors  and  trucks;  address,  with  references. 
LLOYD  W.  SMITH,  56  William  St.,  New  York 
City. 


WAfJTED — A  man  to  work  on  dairy,  experienced 
in  taking  care  of  cows,  etc.,  and  general  work; 
write  giving  experience,  etc. ;  job  open  April  1. 
MODEL  DAIRY  FARM,  St.  Cloud,  Fla. 


WANTED — Single  farm  raised  men  for  cow 
testing  association  work,  with  some  agricul¬ 
tural  college  training;  must  own  car  and  sign 
agreement  to  test  at  least  12  months.  Address 
DAIRY  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED — Couple,  woman  as  cook  in 
family  of  adults;  man  as  gardener,  furnace 
and  able  to  drive  ear;  position  open  by  April 
1;  give  ages  and  references  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3731,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Boy  from  14  to  16  years  old  to 
work  on  truck  farm;  one  who  is  willing  to 
work  for  small  wages  and  board  and  clothes; 
must  be  reliable.  MRS.  JENNIE  SHANK,  R. 
F.  D.  5,  Elkton,  Md. 


SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  and  poultry 
work  April  1 ;  give  references  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  CHAS.  MANLEY,  Brain¬ 
tree,  Vt. 


WANTED — Working  foreman,  herdsman;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  wife  to  board  extra  help; 
good  dry-hand  milker.  NORMAN  W.  ROE,  37 
Maple  Ave.,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  wanted — Capable  of  conducting  ad¬ 
vanced  registry  testing;  large  Guernsey  herd 
in  Southern  New  Hampshire;  state  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  expected,  and  give  references.  Ad¬ 
dress,  J.  J.  BEATTY,  46  Washington  Park, 
Newtonville,  Mass, 


MAN,  married,  no  children,  for  general  work 
on  private  estate,  including  care  of  poultry 
and  small  kennel;  no  cows;  the  work  requires 
one  who  is  able  bodied  and  active;  unfurnished 
three-room  apartment,  all  improvements,  sup¬ 
plied;  state  fully  age,  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  name  references  in  first  letter; 
otherwise  application  will  not  be  considered. 
BOX  55,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  working  foreman;  must  be  able  to 
handle  help,  run  a  car,  understand  horses  and 
cows;  willing  to  work;  don’t  apply  without  good 
reference;  5-room  house  on  the  farm,  newly 
fitted  up,  eggs,  milk,  wood,  garden  and  $1,000 
a  year;  near  high  school  and  town.  H.  J.  NEW¬ 
TON,  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Tel.,  196  River- 
head. 


WANTED— Single  man  for  steady  position  on 
chicken  farm;  must  understand  brooding  and 
raising;  $50  and  board.  ADVERTISER  3771, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  work  on  pure¬ 
bred  Jersey  farm,  located  in  Western  New  York; 
must  be  first-class  milker;  state  age,  experience 
and  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3766,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Gardener,  experienced,  single  man, 
around  Summer  hotel,  from  April  15  to  Sep¬ 
tember  15.  Address  ALGONQUIN  HOTEL,  Lake 
George,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Capable  dairyman  for  milk  house  on 
certified  dairy  producing  1,200  quarts  daily; 
must  be  capable  making  record  of  distribution 
and  make  daily  report  to  office.  ADVERTISER 
3780,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced,  capable  farm  foreman, 
one  who  can  really  handle  help  and  accom¬ 
plish  work  on  large  farm  with  tractors  and  good 
equipment;  must  bear  investigation;  enclose  ref¬ 
erence  and  wages.  ADVERTISER  3781,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Permanent  housekeeper,  middle-aged 
woman  who  prefers  good  home  to  high  salary; 
write  MRS.  W.  C.  BLINN,  73  Gregory  Ave., 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


W ANTED — Reliable  single  man  or  boy,  farm 
bred,  for  general  farm  work;  non-smoker  pre¬ 
ferred;  state  experience  and  wages  wanted. 
FRED  HOLLENBECK,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  fair  knowledge  of  planting  and 
care  of  vegetables,  flowers,  shrubs  and  fruits; 
power  implements  used;  $100  per  month  and  use 
of  unfurnished  apartment,  four  rooms,  bath  and 
all  improvements;  address  stating  qualifications 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  3782,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man,  experienced  farmer  in 
orchard,  will  furnish  house,  firewood,  milk, 
fruit  and  a  satisfactory  salary;  references.  A. 
KIRSCnNER,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.  Phone, 
Spring  Valley  383-M. 


PROTESTANT  woman,  housework,  waiting; 

white,  active,  private  family;  all  year  posi¬ 
tion  on  Long  Island;  wages  $60;  age,  religion 
and  reference  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3785,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  or  boy  on  small  farm;  no  milk¬ 
ing.  A.  McCORD,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HANDS,  married  or  single;  must  be  good 
teamsters;  ability  to  operate  tractor  and  to 
milk  when  necessary  an  asset;  state  in  first  let¬ 
ter  experience,  references  and  wages  expected ; 
positions  permanent  for  good  men.  BLOSSOM 
HILL  FARMS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  man,  single,  23,  half  year  general  farm 
experience,  wants  work  learning  fruit  or  nut 
farming;  shares  or  salary;  limited  investment 
probable.  ADVERTISER  3773,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  German,  farm  raised,  wants  position 
on  commercial  chicken  farm;  some  experience 
with  poultry.  HUBERT  SOIKA,  86  South  Main 
Street,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  on  truck  farm; 

$55  per  month  with  board;  sober  and  trusty; 
references.  CHARLES  BOWNE,  R.  2,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J. 

WANTED — April  1,  position  as  herdsman  or  all 
around  dairyman  by  married  Protestant  Ameri¬ 
can;  can  furnish  good  references.  WM.  J. 
WRIGHT,  118  Jackson  Ave.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

HAVING  received  such  a  great  response  to  my 
advertisement  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
reply  to  all,  I  take  this  means  to  thank  you 
all  most  heartily  for  your  courtesy.  With  best 
wishes,  I  am  respectfully,  DANIEL  HAYDEN. 

PRACTICAL  orchard  manager,  ten  years’  man¬ 
agerial  duties,  available;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  vegetable  farmer,  experienced 
only,  to  raise  all  kinds  of  vegetables  on  two- 
acre  farm;  all-year-round  position;  good  wages; 
must  have  A-l  references;  call  or  write  to 
HUGUENOT  POULTRY  FARM,,  New  York  Of¬ 
fice,  1498  Second  Ave.,  New  York. 

POULTRYMAN,  industrious,  educated,  refined, 
clean  living,  temperate,  single  man,  desires 
position  on  poultry  farm;  now  employed  and 
living  on  poultry  farm;  can  furnish  reference. 

G.  CARLISLE  GREGORY,  Lincoln,  Del. 

ADVERTISEMENT  3591  is  now  filled;  thanks 
for  letters. 

FARM  estate  manager,  economical,  efficient, 
American,  long  experience,  thoroughly  qualified 
farming,  cattle,  poultry,  all  estate  work,  execu¬ 
tive  ability.  ADVERTISER  3764,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  Protestant  for  general  work 
on  small  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  clean, 
dry -hand  milker;  good  wages,  room  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  3794,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 

MARRIED  poultryman  wants  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  place;  16  years’  all  around  experience; 

6  years  in  last  position;  references.  JOHN 
ASHBY,  Box  392,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  man  to  work  in  poultry  farm;  wages 
$50  month  with  board  and  room.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3795,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  married  man  to  work  on  small 
dairy  farm;  would  consider  shares;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  3797,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARMER.  —  Position  wanted  by  German,  27 
years,  industrious,  reliable,  good  experience, 
scientific  training,  etc. ;  chance  for  advancement 
preferred.  ESAU,  239  Mt.  Prospect  Ave.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single  man  on  milk  farm,  handy 
with  team,  milking;  used  to  farm  work;  state 
age,  weight,  wages  expected;  give  references. 
S.  D.  NEWELL,  Bristol,  Conn. 

CREAMERY  man,  American,  married,  steady, 
experienced  in  all  creamery  work,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  A-l  references.  LITTLE  MEADOWS, 
Box  1,  Pa. 

WANTED — A  married  man  to  work  on  a  f«m; 

garden  work,  care  of  lawns  and  grounds,  cut¬ 
ting  some  firewood  and  cleaning  up  brush  ground. 
Reply  to  ADVERTISER  3799,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GARDENER  and  caretaker  wishes  position  on 
gentleman’s  place;  years  of  experience  in  all 
branches;  trustworthy  and  hard  worker;  best  of 
references;  only  permanent  position  considered. 

A.  A.  HILL,  East  Barrington,  N.  H. 

WANTED — Married  farmer,  American,  for  coun¬ 
try  place  in  Western  Conectieut;  needs  to 
be  a  first-class  horseman,  a  good  worker  who 
uses  his  head;  wages  $75  a  month,  unfurnished 
house;  send  copy  of  references  with  phone 
number;  interview  will  be  required;  preferably 
one  whose  wife  would,  help  with  housework  on 
week-ends.  R.  D.  TAYLOR,  20  W.  22d  St., 
New  York  City. 

WANTED — Position  as  groom  or  riding  master; 

have  had  lifetime  experience;  can  also  school 
hunters  or  show  horses,  drive  car  or  tractor  and 
have  some  experience  at  farming;  can  furnish 
references  from  last  employer;  am  married  but 
have  no  children;  will  go  any  where.  ARTHUR 
McFARLAND,  care  Mrs.  Arthur  McFarland, 
930  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Married  man  for  garden  hotel 
grounds,  to  care  for  cows  and  be  generally 
useful;  must  drive  car;  unfurnished  rooms. 
IRVING  L.  TERRY,  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

CAPABLE  caretaker  for  veterinary  hospital  or 
boarding  kennels;  colored  man,  married,  no 
children;  also  thoroughly  understands  clipping; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  3783,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  be 
a  good  milker  and  a  good  general  worker;  no 
old  men  or  boys  wanted;  $65  per  month  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  3803,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MARRIED  American  gardener,  caretaker,  ex¬ 
perienced  with  poultry,  can  milk,  handy  with 
tools;  wishes  steady  position  about  May  1; 
state  wages  and  privileges.  Address  ROSEHILL 
FARM,  R.  D.  1,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  farm;  must 
be  good  milker  and  teamster;  wages  $45  a 
month,  room  and  board.  MR.  GILBERT  F. 
WHITE,  R.  F.  D.,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FARMHAND,  29,  single,  handy,  wants  work. 
SCHAUB,  1591  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  herdsman  wants  position;  lifetime 
experience;  write  for  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3786,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

POULTRYMAN  with  some  practical  knowledge 
and  experience  with  poultry  and  game  birds, 
seeks  position  with  a  chance  to  learn  the  same 
more  thoroughly;  single,  American,  35,  good 
character  and  ability.  ADVERTISER  3775,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

INSPECTION  of  estate,  advice  and  information 
by  landscape  architect,  forestry  expert  tree 
surgeon.  MAX  M.  KUMER.  21  Jefferson  Ave., 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  Phone  2281. 

GARDENER  wishes  position,  married,  no  fami¬ 
ly;  gardening  all  branches,  care  place  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  ADVERTISER  3666,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  20  years’  successful 
experience;  at  liberty  April  1;  now  incubator 
and  brooder  man  for  one  of  largest  plants  in 
New  England;  competent  to  take  charge  of 
pedigreed  stock.  ADVERTISER  3778,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  married,  wants "  position  on  estate; 

one  girl  6;  outside  or  inside  work;  drive  car; 
wife,  cook,  housework;  experienced;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  3718,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Position  as  caretaker,  private  home 
or  institution ;  all  round  man,  carpenter, 
painter,  etc.  ADAM  CHOP,  P.  O.  Box  82,  Un- 
easville,  Conn. 

POSITION,  superintendent  institution  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  3729,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  lady  desires  position  on  commercial 
poultry  plant.  ADVERTISER  3733,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  orchardist; 

capable,  trustworthy;  14  years’  experience; 
married;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  3804, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  gardener,  florist;  married; 

seeks  opportunity  on  private  estate;  perrna- 
ment;  handy  with  tools.  KNOWLES,  Worden  St., 
Bath,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  man,  American,  experienced  farmer 
wishes  position:  permanent  place  only;  38;  no 
children.  ADVERTISER  3791,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ALL-AROUND  man,  single,  age  31  years,  ex¬ 
perienced  on  farm,  desires  to  change  to  man¬ 
ager;  understands  the  works  and  knowledge  of 
stock,  rotation  of  crops,  care  of  fruit;  modern 
machinery  repairs  including  tractors,  trucks; 
distance  no  object;  state  what  you  offer  at  once. 
JOSEPH  C.  NUNN,  500-2  East  162d  St.,  care 
Liebert,  New  York  City. 

POULTRY  manager,  expert  in  incubation  and 
brooding,  also  thorough  knowledge  of  chick 
raising,  culling,  feeds  and  feeding,  breeding; 
specialist  in  egg  production  is  open  for  posi¬ 
tion;  commercial  or  private;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  3792,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  an  experienced  gardener 
and  farmer;  English,  age  45,  married,  3  chil¬ 
dren;  capable  of  taking  entire  charge  of  lawns, 
flowers,  cows,  poultry,  general  farming,  or¬ 
chards;  20  years’  experience  in  Eastern  States; 
wages  $150  per  month,  usual  privileges;  wife 
will  board  a  couple  of  clean  men;  references 
the  best;  interview  any  time.  GARDENER 
AND  FARMER,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  120,  Clifton, 

N.  J. 

A  REAL  farmer-stockman,  expert  poultryman, 
open  for  position  as  overseer  private  estate. 
B.,  Box  402,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

A  YOUNG  married  man  wishes  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate;  herdsman-dairyman  experience 
around  cattle;  good,  reliable,  honest  and  sober; 
by  April  15;  first-class  reference.  BOX  88, 
Kirkland,  N.  Y. 

FARMER-GARDENER,  life  experience  in  all 
branches;  one  boy  age  11;  wishes  position  as 
caretaker  or  farmer  on  estate;  wife  willing  to 
board  any  number  of  men;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER.  3796,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  estate  superintendent,  wishes 
position;  American,  married;  experienced  all 
branches;  capable,  trustworthy,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3757,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager;  experienced 
poultry  and  fruit;  agricultural  graduate; 
chance  to  rent  paying  proposition  considered. 
A.  DOUGLAS,  State  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
Fariningdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted,  working  farm  manager,  su¬ 
perintendent,  experienced  all  branches  agricul¬ 
ture,  horticulture,  dairying,  live  stock,  poultry; 
board  help;  seven  years  last  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3798,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  33,  desires  position;  poultry  farm 
preferred.  Address  E.  FUNK,  371  Ninth  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  36,  wishes  position  on  private 
or  commercial  plant;  sober  and  steady  at 
work.  KARL  F.  PUPPA,  194  Krowe  Place, 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  German,  married,  one  child,  college 
graduate,  four  years’  practical  work;  healthy, 
strong,  physical,  responsible,  Protestant;  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  good  position.  A.  H.  HEINE,  94 
Buena  Vista  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  38,  available  for  man¬ 
agement  of  estate  plant;  18  years’  experience. 
Write  ADVERTISER  3S00,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  open  for  position  April  1;  agricul¬ 
tural  school  graduate,  lifetime  with  dairy  cat¬ 
tle,  efficient  manager;  nothing  considered  but 
modern  place,  paying  good  wages,  where  hon¬ 
esty,  hard  work  and  results  are  appreciated; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  3767  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  wanted  as  general  farmhand  by 
young  Dane  recently  arrived;  experienced, 
trustworthy,  honest.  ERIC  SPAETH,  Frank¬ 
lin  Ave.,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  40,  intelligent,  energetic 
worker,  experienced,  good  character;  refer¬ 
ences.  GEORGE  THORNTON,  229  W.  46th  St., 
New  York  City. 

YOUNG  man,  German,  24,  farmer,  one  year 
poultry  experience,  two  years  in  this  country, 
speaks  some  English;  open  for  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3768,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE,  experienced  farmer,  wants  position. 
ADVERTISER  3802,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMERETTE  wishes  any  outdoor  work,  May 
or  June  1  till  October  1.  ADVERTISER  3769, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  American,  middle-aged,  would 
like  position  as  working  farm  manager;  prac¬ 
tical  and  up  to  date  in  all  branches;  no  children; 
can  bring  young  man  with  me  if  desired;  ready 
April  1  or  later;  kindly  state  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3790,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HAVING  sold  my  chicken,  fruit,  flower  and 
vegetable  farm,  and  looking  for  private  place; 
I’m  gardener  by  trade,  Swiss,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  perfect  in  growing  all  kinds  of  flowers, 
vegetables,  lawns,  fruit,  landscaping,  also  gen¬ 
eral  farming  by  band  and  machinery,  good  care¬ 
taker;  run  Ford  car;  no  bad  habits.  FRED 
REUTER,  Rt.  7,  Box  S9,  South  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

MAN,  single,  middle-aged,  wishes  position  on 
gentleman’s  estate  as  assistant  herdsman; 
good  dry-hand  milker,  good  all-around  man  with 
cattle;  honest,  sober,  reliable;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  3805,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FRUIT  and  poultry  farm  for  sale;  excellent 
buildings;  near  town;  small  amount  of  cash 
required;  produced  $1,000  worth  of  fruit  last 
year;  must  be  sold  before  April  1.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3526,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  from  April  1,  160-acre  dairy 
farm  near  large  city,  suitable  certified  or  high- 
grade  milk  production;  now  carrying  110  head 
cows;  two  barns,  one  nearly  new,  best  practi¬ 
cal  clean  milk  barn  in  the  State;  large  board¬ 
ing-house,  two  modern  cottages,  ample  water  sup¬ 
ply,  excellent  dairy  building,  ice  house;  near 
trolley;  on  State  road;  15  acres  Alfalfa;  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  make  and  sell  high-class  milk 
either  retail  or  wholesale.  OWNER,  Box  12, 
Bantam,  Conn. 


btate  road ;  two  six-room  houses,  all  improve- 
ments.  ARTHUR  BOSTWICK,  New  Milford, 
Conn.  ’ 

FOR  SALE — Three  farms,  greatest  bargain  in 

Central  New  York;  one  of  175  and  100  and  25 
acres;  all  level  dark  loam  soil;  good  drainage, 
spring  water,  all  first-class  buildings  and  paint¬ 
ed;  new  house  on  100  acres,  most  all  buildings 
nearly  new;  telephone,  electricity  available  on 
two  small  farms  and  is  installed  in  large  farm- 
State  road  to  Syracuse,  20  miles;  lightning  rods 
all  up  to  date;  taxes  low;  large  farm  full  line 
equipment,  four  horses,  no  dairy;  others  have 
no  equipment;  free  and  clear,  immediate  pos¬ 
session;  reasonable  cash  payment,  long  easy 
terms;  price  $3,000,  $7,000  and  $14,000;  I  am 
owner  and  operator;  never  rented;  ill  health 
reason  of  sale;  write  for  particulars;  photos  of 
buildings,  GEO.  A.  COURBAT,  Central  Square, 

DON’T  you  want  this  5%  acres  in  Claremont, 

Population  600 ;  good  buildings;  on  James 
Kiver.  A.  HALL,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Three  farms  all  on  or  near  State 

™*d;Priie  $300>  $1,000,  $2,500;  will  make  any 
reasonable  terms  with  right  party;  if  interested 
write  for  description  stating  amount  you  can 
pay^down,  etc.  IVON  R.  FORD,  McDonough, 

F°f?.mSA^7'10^acr.e  tfai?7’  &rain  and  fruit 

farm,  half  mile  from  State  highway;  good 
house  and  outbuildings;  for  particulars  write 
tan  D.  1,  Box  80,  Farming- 

acres>  20  acres  grapes,  other 
fruit,  modern  house,  new  barn;  very  reason- 
able^  Write  JOHN  BRINKMAN.  Westfield, 

261  ACRES  in  high  state  of  cultivation;  ideal 

tractor  farm;  will  keep  100  cows;  2  houses. 
9  barns,  E.  A,  HOWARD,  Eagle  Bridge,  N  Y. 

LARGE  dairy  and  sheep  farm  for  sale  in  New 

York  State,  80  miles  from  New  York  City* 
h*y  aad  grain  land,  large  woodlot,’ 
abundant  pasture;  price  $10,000,  including 
stock  and  implements;  terms.  ADVERTISER 
37o4,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  farm  to  rent  for  term  of  years;  one 

„  “lle  8?£th..of  Sharon,  Conn.,  400  acres,  in 
good  cultivation  and  pasture;  modern  barn 

Ariy,1J>pe<i  fi5st-class  dairy,  accommodates  50 
cows,  metal  stanchions,  cement  floor,  running 
water  and  electricity;  cooling  room,  ice  house, 
barn  for  horses  and  auto  truck  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated;  good  nine-room  dwelling  Anniv 
CHARLES  W.  HOOPER,  Sharon!  Conn.  PP  7 

WANTED  to  rent,  fully  equipped  poultry  farm, 

on  gentleman  s  estate.  ADVERTISER  376° 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  "  ’ 


estate>  12  miles  Boston,  35  acres,  400 
fruit,  grapes,  pine  timber,  cordwood,  large 
furnished  bungalow,  cottage,  barn,  garage,  out¬ 
buildings,  two  artesian  wells,  gas  entrine  *  $°f)  - 
000  ADVERTISER  3763,  'care  Rural’  Yew! 
Yorker. 

X  SMALL  farm  of  about  45  acres,  without 

buildings,  for  sale  in  North  Guilford  and  North 
Branford.  JOHN  S.  DOLPH,  Owner,  Guilford, 
Conn. 


»V yuiu  ouy  interest  in  a  paying  small  board- 
ing-house,  poultry  farm,  store,  etc.,  near  New 
York;  would  consider  position;  address  with  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  3765,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


LONG  ISLAND  truck  farm,  fully  equipped,  3( 
acres,  on  State  road;  irrigation  system,  green 
house  in  operation,  600,000  plants;  fine  house 
electricity,  improvements;  good  outbuildings 
stock,  machinery,  motor  trucks,  tools,  gas  sta 
‘mme?iat,e  Possession;  price  $32,500.  neet 
$10,000  cash;  fortune  for  right  party;  58  mile; 
from  6,000,000  people.  MITCHELL,  Seiden 
.L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  orchard,  165  acres,  6,500  12-year-old 
bearing  trees;  Staynians,  Yorks,  Williams 
h<arly  Reds,  Grimes  Golden,  Jonathans;  good 
buildings;  on  paved  State  highway  and!  beauti¬ 
ful  river;  sacrifice  price  $14,000.  satisfactory 
terms.  SALE  PICKENS,  Berlin,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 4-room  house,  1%  acres;  good  land 
m  village  with  henhouse  and  fruit;  price 
$450.  MRS.  ELIZABETH  VAN  DUSEN.  Rt  3 
Seaford,  Del.  ’ 

FOR  SALE  10-room  house,  1  acre  land,  garage, 

chicken  house,  fine  water;  small  village,  near 
railroad;  price  low.  ADVERTISER  3770,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 55-acre  Summer  camp,  four  cot 
tages  furnished1,  dance  hall,  large  garage  elec 
trie  lights,  pure  water,  beautiful  location,  wit! 
wonderful  views;  established  business;  in  Green 
County.  ADVERTISER  3703,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


NEt\  5-room  bungalow,  attic,  one  acre,  every 
improvement;  commuting;  $6,000,  $500  cash. 


MYERS,  Hohokus,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 105-acre  farm,  three  miles  from 
Valois,  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y. ;  in  the  rich 
Finger  Lakes  fruit  region;  large  barn,  slied, 
wagon-house,  pure  cold  spring  water,  level  land, 
seven-room  house;  30  rods  from  schoolhouse; 
equipment;  will  sell  at'  sacrifice.  FRANK 
McPHERSON,  Ithaca,  Buttermilk  Falls,  N.  Y. 


130  ACRES  adjoining  large  village;  beautiful 
16-room  home,  all  improvements,  large  dairy 
farm  buildings;  commercial  hennery;  bearing  or¬ 
chard;  spring  water  system;  woodland;  $15,000. 
BOX  502,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  dairy  farm,  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.  or  Sussex  County,  N.  J. ;  full  particulars 
and  price.  BOX  15,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  farm,  5  acres,  capacity  5,000  hens, 
all  improvements,  running  water  and  electric; 
new  house  with  all  latest  improvements,  fully 
furnished;  one  minute  from  post  office  and 
stores  on  State  road;  90  miles  from  New  York; 
1,000  laying  hens;  very  cheap.  ADVERTISER 
3784,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  502. 


The  extra  bushels 

THAT  MEAN  PROSPERITY 

New  Seed  Disinfectants  clear  the  way 
for  earlier  planting  and  larger  yields 


How  would  you  like  to  go 
shares  with  the  farmers  of 
your  county  in  the  distribution 
of  an  extra  third  of  a  million 
dollars’income?  That's  exactly 
what  the  Logan  County  (Ill.) 
Farm  Bureau  says  will  happen 
in  their  county  when  all  seed 
corn  is  treated  with  the  new 


°f  °ver  25%  (IJ  to  14  basted  due  to  SEMESAN  JR.  seed  treatment. 
obMboAN  JK.  crop  increases  frequently  range  from  a  feu>  bushels  per  acre  up  to  50%. 


seed  corn  disinfectant,  Improved  Semesan  Jr.: 

This  chemical  ( Improved  Semesan  Jr.)  showed 
favorable  results  not  only  on  good  seed,  which  was 
above  the  average  planted  by  farmers  generally, 
but  gave  exceptional  yields  on  known  diseased  seed. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  three  bushels’increase  in 
yield  to  the  acre,  applied  on  the  total  average  corn 
crop  in  Logan  County,  would  be  worth  a  third  of  a 
million  dollars.  Four  thousand  dollars  would  cover 
the  cost  of  treating  every  acre  of  corn  planted  in 
1928,  figured  at  the  rate  of  3c  per  acre  for  Improved 
Semesan  Jr." 

A  remarkable  dividend  when  an  investment  of  only 
§4,000  can  return  nearly  a  hundredfold  profit ! 

Earlier  Planting  Key  to  Larger  Yields 

Middle  West  experience  proves  that  corn  planted  before 
May  1 5th  will  outyield  from  five  to  eight  bushels  corn 
that  is  planted  between  the  1 5th  and  the  25th  of  May, 
and  will  still  further  outyield  corn  planted  in  June  by 
six  to  twelve  bushels.  Early  seeding  to  obtain  these 
heavier  crops  was  formerly  accompanied  by  the  risk 
of  losing  all  or  a  large  part  of  the  planting. 

Science,  recognizing  that  this  rotting  of  seed  was  due  to 
certain  seed-borne  disease  organisms,  sought  the  solution 
in  a  safe,  beneficial  and  efficient  disinfectant.  Leading 
agricultural  authorities  cooperated  in  the  most  extensive 
field  tests  ever  made.  A  dozen  or  more  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  were  exhaustively  tested  on  many  kinds  of  seed 
com,  planted  on  hundreds  of  acres  representing  many 
conditions  of  soil  and  weather. 

It  took  four  years  to  make  those  vast  experiments.  As 
the  reports  of  these  tests  began  to  come  in,  one  seed 
disinfectant  stood  out  in  its  control  of  seed  diseases  and 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  crops.  It  was  Improved 
Semesan  Jr.,  the  only  one  that  consistently  increased 
yields  of  both  "disease-free”  and  badly  diseased  seeds, 
and  yet  did  not  injure  seed  in  a  single  instance 


Most  of  the  demonstrations  with  Improved  Semesan  J r. 
treated  corn  have  been  planted  very  early  in  the  season. 
Yet  not  once  have  the  adverse,  cold,  rainy  conditions 
apparently  impaired  their  productivity.  Especially 
significant  is  the  fact  that  Improved  Semesan  J  r.  was 
the  only  substance  tried  which  brought  the  yield  of 
diseased  seed  to  a  point  actually  higher  than  was  obtained 
from  the  first-quality  untreated 
seed  used  in  one  of  these  tests. 

IMPROVED  SEMESAN  JR. 

Reduces  Hazards  of 
Early  Planting 

During  these  experiments  Im¬ 
proved  Semesan  J  r.  invariably 
increased  the  yields  from  a  few 
bushels  an  acre  with  good  seed 
to  as  high  as  40%  to  50%  with 
diseased  seed.  The  cost  of  treat¬ 
ment  was  less  than  3  c  per  acre. 

For  example,  in  a  large  demon¬ 
stration  with  almost  perfect 
seed  having  a  vitality  of  99.6% 
and  germinating  over  92%  ap¬ 
parently  healthy  seedlings,  . Improved  Semesan  Jr. 
increased  the  yield  3 .4  bushels  per  acre,  whereas  all  other 
commercial  disinfectants  decreased  the  yield. 

Seedling  blight;  rotted  roots  and  stalks;  shriveled,  light¬ 
weight  and  moldy  ears;  weak  and  broken  shanks; 
barren  plants;  weak,  immature  and  nubbin-bearing 
stalks;  and  lodging  or  down  corn — these  costly  effects 
of  disease  can  now  be  greatly  reduced. 

What  the  Farmer  Thinks  of 
Improved  SEMESAN  JR. 

“The  outstanding  result  from  these  seed  treatments," 
reads  the  annual  report  of  the  Logan  County  (Ill.)  Farm 
Bureau,  was  the  showing  of  Improved  Semesan  Jr. 
Until  some  other  better  chemical  seed  treatment  is 
produced,  we  can  safely  recommend  it  for  general  use 


Benefits  of  Seed  Corn  Treatment 
with 

Improved  SEMESAN  JR. 

Generally  Controls'-, 

Seed  Rotting  in  Soil 
Seedling  Blight 
Root  and  Stalk  Rots 
Makes  Possibles 

Earlier  Planting 

Speedier  and  Larger  Germination 
Invigorated  Seedling  Growth 
Sturdier  Plants 
Better  Ear  and  Fodder  Quality 
Bigger  Crop  Yields 
Less  Down  Corn 

All  this  at  a  cost  of  less  than  3  cents  an  acre 


on  all  seed  corn."  Read  what 
two  farmers  who  cooperated  in 
these  tests  say  about  Improved 
Semesan  Jr: 

"This  year  we  tried  a  great 
number  of  chemical  seed  treat¬ 
ments  for  corn  and,  after  the 
results  were  compiled.  Improved 
Semesan  Jr.  proved  to  be  the 
best.  We  are  sold  on  this  dust  and  expect  to  use  it  on  all 
our  com  next  year."  Rentschler  Brothers,  Lincoln,  Ill. 
"The  chemical  that  stood  out  above  all  other  disinfec¬ 
tants  in  my  demonstration  tests  was  Du  Pont’s  Improved 
Semesan  Jr.  I  expect  to  treat  my  disease-free  seed  corn 
this  year  with  it."  Oscar  Mountjoy,  Atlanta,  Illinois. 

Similar  Advantages  for  the  Grower  of  Potatoes 

The  Nation’s  potato  crop  pays 
an  annual  toll  of  15%  to  20% 
to  diseases,  many  of  which  are 
carried  on  the  seed.  Now  a 
quick,  simple,  safe  disinfection 
of  seed  potatoes  with  Semesan 
Bel,  the  instantaneous  dip  treat¬ 
ment,  generally  controls  these 
diseases  at  an  average  cost  of 
only  7c  to  8c  per  bushel  of  seed. 
The  quickest,  easiest,  most  ef¬ 
fective  method  ever  devised. 
No  more  costly,  uncertain  soak¬ 
ing.  Generally  results  in  quicker 
sprouting,  improved  stands, 
better  vinegrowth,  earlier  matu¬ 
rity,  better  quality,  and  heavier  yields. 

"Each  field  of  Semesan  Bel  treated  potatoes  showed 
healthier  vines,  very  little  disease  and  quite  an  increase 
in  yield.  We  honestly  believe  that  for  seed  potato  treat¬ 
ment  it  beats  anything  we  have  ever  tried  by  at  least  15 
to  20%."  Dean  Osking  Co.,  Hatton,  North  Dakota. 

Semesan  Increases  Yield,  Improves  Quality 
and  Speeds  Maturity  of  Vegetables 

Semesan  Bel,  for  potatoes,  and  Semesan  Jr.,  for  corn,  are 
specialized  forms  of  the  parent  product — Semesan — 
which  controls  scores  of  vegetable  diseases. 

According  to  the  seed  or  disease,  Semesan  is  applied  in 
either  dust  or  liquid  form.  Neither  form  of  treatment 
requires  special  equipment  or  skill.  Semesan  is  sold  by 
seedsmen,  hardwaredealers.druggistsand  general  stores 


Send  for  the  Complete  Story  of  Semesan’s  Advantages 

Semesan  Crop  Booklets  give  complete  directions,  fully  illustrated,  for  all  common 
larm,  vegetable,  and  flower  crops.  Just  note  on  the  coupon  the  booklets  in  which 
you  are  especially  interested.  Mail  this  coupon  RIGHT  NOW!!! 


S  EMES  AN 

SEED  DISINFECTANTS 

SEMESAN  SEMESAN  JR.  SEMESAN  BEL 

for  Seed  Diseases  for  Seed  Corn  for  Seed  Potatoes 


U.S.PAT.Off. 


Send  for  these  Free  Semesan  Booklets! 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Dyestuffs  Department  (Desk  D-32) 
Wilmington,  Del. 


Please  send  me  the  following  Semesan  Booklets : 


□  Flower  □  Vegetable  □  Corn  □  Potato 

Kindly  write  your  name  and  address  in  margin  below. 
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Debuddin^  Method  of  Training,  Fruit  Trees 


ROUGHOUT  the  older  fruit  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  United  States,  very  few 
growers  can  be  found  who  have  not 
lost  entire  trees  or  parts  of  trees  di¬ 
rectly  traceable  to  a  weak  frame 
construction.  After  growing  the 
tree  for  20  years  or  more,  and  then  to  lose  it,  is  not 
only  poor  business  but  rather  discouraging  to  the 
grower.  Most  poor  frame  construction  can  be  traced 
to  the  pruning  given  the  tree  at  the  time  of  planting. 

A  decade  ago  the  planters  generally  bought  two- 
year-old  trees,  except  in  the  case  of  the  peach.  This 
tree  in  the  nursery  row  was  a  straight  whip  at  the 
end  of  the  first  growing  season,  and  nearly  all  nur¬ 
serymen  at  that  period  headed  their  one-year  blocks 
of  apple,  cherry,  pear  and  plum  at  about  30  inches. 
The  growers  wanted  two-year-old  trees  with  heads, 
and  therefore  the  nurserymen  produced  them.  When 
these  trees  made  their  second  year's  growth  in  the 
nursery,  they  developed  nice  compact  heads,  gener¬ 
ally  at  the  top  of  the  last  year's  whip,  within  an 
area  of  about  10  inches  immediately  below  the  point 
of  heading.  During  the  tree's  second  season  of 
growth  in  the  nursery,  most  nurserymen  suckered 
all  growth  off  the  little  trunk  below  this  10-inch 
head,  and  so  produced  just  what  the  orchardist 
wanted,  namely  a  nice  two-year-old  tree  with  a  head 
of  from  three  to  eight  branches  in  an  area  of  about 
10  inches.  Such  heads  looked  nice  when  the  tree 
was  small,  and  most  orchardists  were  well  pleased 
with  them.  But  when  the  trees  became  older  the 
framework  branches  were  too  close  together. 

The  thousands  of  old  orchard  trees  standing 
throughout  the  Eastern  States  are  proof  that  most 
growers  kept  from  three  to  seven  branches  in  a 
head  area  of  about  10  inches.  A  study  of  hundreds 
of  these  old  trees  will  show  many  broken  limbs, 
split  heads,  and  deformities.  Trees  minus  one  to 
three  frame  branches  can  be  seen  in  any  eastern 
fruit  county.  Weak  crotches  developed  in  crowded 
heads  have  permitted  frame  branches  to  fall  under 
the  load  of  fruit,  snow  or  ice,  and  wind  storm. 

About  20  years  ago  the  orchardist  demanded  from 
the  nurserymen  a  one-year-old  tree  so  that  they,  the 
orchardists,  could  build  their  own  tree  heads  and 
framework.  After  he  planted  the  tree  the  whip  was 
headed  at  the  point  at  which  he  wanted  to  develop 
the  head.  The  orchardist  did  exactly  what  the  nur¬ 
serymen  did  to  his  tree  in  the  nursery  row  after 
they  had  grown  one  year.  The  orchardist,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  proceed  to  sucker  off  all  young  lateral 
branches  on  the  trunk  of  his  tree  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  growing  year  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  When  the  orcliardist’s  one-year 
whip  became  a  two-year-old,  he  did 
have  the  advantage  over  the  two-year- 
old  nursery  tree,  for  he  had  not  suck¬ 
ered  the  trunks,  and  now  and  then  he 
was  able  to  pick  a  branch  for  a  leader 
much  below  the  height  of  the  lowest 
branch  which  he  had  in  previous  years 
been  receiving  when  he  planted  two- 
year-old  nursery  stock.  He  had  not, 
however,  overcome  a  natural  tendency 
of  a  one-year  tree  when  headed,  which, 
is  to  develop  the  huds  next  to  and  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  point  where  the 
one-year  tree  is  cut  hack.  He  still  had 
90  per  cent  of  his  branch  development 
within  the  upper  10  inches  of  the  nice 
whip  which  he  had  planted,  and  in 
many  cases  within  five  inches  of  the 
top. 

Fig.  183,  left,  pictures  average  one- 
year  whip  tree  head  development  fol¬ 
lowing  the  cutting  back  of  a  whip. 

While  such  trees  are  young,  five  to 
seven  head  branches  seem  to  be  fairly 
far  apart.  When  such  a  tree  reaches 
the  age  of  five  years,  scaffold  branches 
have  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  too  close  together  and  will  be 
crowding  and  wedging  each  other. 

Many  planters  see  this  mistake,  and 
begin  to  correct  it  by  cutting  out  one 
or  two  branches,  which  they  have 
grown  carefully  for  the  past  four  or 
five  years.  This  brush  must  go  to  the 
brush  pile.  In  many  cases  the  low¬ 
est  branch  has  completely  dominated 
the  so-called  head,  and  the  orchardist 
begins  to  build  such  trees  over  again, 


using  this  low  branch  dominating  the  situation. 

Not  satisfied  with  heads  developed  by  this  last 
methods,  workers  in  Pennsylvania  tried  a  new 
method  of  training  called  “the  debudding  method.” 
The  method  is  not  new,  European  gardeners  having 


At  Left — One-year-old  apple  tree  after  second  year’s 
growth ;.  headed  30  inches,  not  debudded.  Note  con¬ 
centration  of  branch  development  in  upper  few  inches 
of  trunk — a  good  start  for  crowded  head  and  weak 
crotches.  At  Right — Debudded  McIntosh  apple  at  end 
of  fourth  growing  year.  But  little  pruning  has  been 
given  this  tree.  Fig.  183 


At  Left — Buds  marked  with  clothes  pins  on  one-year  whip.  At  Right — Debudded 
McIntosh  at  end  of  fourth  growing  season.  But  little  pruning  done,  and  all  with 

hand  shears.  Fig.  184. 


practiced  bud  pruning  for  many  years.  I11  America 
however,  it  has  never  been  used  extensively. 

It  will  be  easier  for  the  reader  to  understand  if  he 
will  refer  to  Fig.  1S4  while  studying  the  description 
which  follows.  After  a  5  to  7-ft.  whip  has  been 
planted,  buds  are  selected  at  points  on  the  trunk 
where  future  frame  branches  are  desired.  Plump, 
solid,  healthy-looking  buds  should  be  selected  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  these  should  be  buds  that  stand 
comparatively  free  from  the  tree.  The  tighter  the 
buds  nestle  against  the  trunk,  generally  speaking 
the  narrower  will  be  the  crotch  developed  in  a  frame 
branch  developing  from  such  a  bud. 

In  marking  the  buds  that  are  desired,  patent  snap 
clothespins  have  been  very  useful.  These  are  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  tree  just  belowT  the  buds  selected,  and 
will  give  the  orchardist  an  idea  of  about  what  direc¬ 
tion  branch  development  will  take  place  from  these 
buds.  The  pins  will  picture  to  him  the  distance 
apart  of  the  branches  and  the  general  direction  of 
growth  from  the  buds  selected.  All  buds  other  than 
.those  selected  are  removed  by  flicking  them  off  with 
a  knife  blade.  A  dull  knife  may  be  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  or  the  buds  may  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Thus  if  the  operator  should  select  his  first 
bud  24  inches  above  the  ground  and  decide  that  he 
was  after  a  four-branch  tree,  he  would  select  buds 
at  6  to  8-in.  intervals  011  up  the  tree.  Just  above 
the  top  bud  the  tree  would  then  be  headed.  The 
head  of  a  four-branch  tree  would  then  be  distri¬ 
buted  over  a  distance  of  between  18  and  24  inches, 
with  a  total  tree  height  of  from  42  to  48  inches,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  distance  between  selected  buds. 
His  debudded  tree  now  stands  with  all  buds  re¬ 
moved,  other  than  the  four  desired,  which  he  has 
selected  for  future  growth  into  branches.  He  has 
got  away  from  the  natural  tendency  of  a  one-year 
growth  to  shoot  all  of  the  uppermost  buds  imme¬ 
diately  below  a  cut. 

Some  operators  111a y  have  objection  to  this  method 
of  frame  branch  selection.  Many  questions  as  to  the 
advisability  may  enter  the  mind  of  the  orchardist. 
Will  the  selected  buds  grow  into  branches?  Work¬ 
ing  with  250  trees  over  a  period  of  four  years  not 
one  selected  bud  has  failed  to  grow.  Will  such  light 
pruning  of  the  tree  top  at  planting  time  balance  up 
tree  top  with  root?  Fruit  trees  handled  by  this 
method  have  strongly  indicated  that  the  remaining 
few  buds  on  a  debudded  tree  do  not  exert  the  ex¬ 
haustive  tendency  as  do  the  large  number  of  buds 
found  on  the  normal  pruned  trees.  Will  the  re¬ 
moval  of  all  but  the  selected  buds  tend 
to  reduce  leaf  area  and  thus  reduce 
growth  ? 

Debudded  pear,  cherry,  plum,  peach, 
and  apple  trees  have  made  as  much 
leaf  development  and  as  great  terminal 
growth  as  those  of  normally  pruned 
one-year  whips.  The  average  indi¬ 
vidual  branch  growth  of  debudded 
trees  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the 
pruned  trees.  On  the  debudded  trees 
the  branches  have  developed  where 
wanted,  and  no  growth  to  speak  of  has 
been  lost  in  pruning  the  tree  for  frame¬ 
work  development.  Very  little  pruning 
has  been  necessary  in  the  first  five 
years,  no  large  cut  have  been  needed. 

The  results  from  debudding  100 
Northern  Spy  trees  in  1927  may  be  of 
interest.  The  total  gro\yth  of  42  nor¬ 
mally  pruned  whips  was  3,245  inches, 
while  the  total  growth  of  54  debudded 
trees  was  slightly  less,  or  2,983  inches. 
The  average  growth  of  the  pruned  trees 
was  74.8S  inches  as  compared  with 
55.24  inches  for  the  debudded  trees. 
When  pruning  was  done,  however,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  of  1927-1928,  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  31.19  inches  of 
wood  on  the  average  from  the  pruned 
trees  and  only  6.34  inches  from  the  de¬ 
budded  trees.  In  other  words,  the  de¬ 
budded  trees  did  not  make  quite  so 
much  growth  the  first  season  but  they 
needed  very  little  wood  removed  at  the 
end  of  that  season.  Very  little  pruning, 
likewise,  has  been  necessary  with  trees 
planted  in  1923.  After  five  years  of 
growth  all  the  pruning  necessary  can 
be  done  with  a  paird  hand  shears. 
Penn.  Exp.  Station.  f.  w.  fagan. 
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Corn  Borer  Infestation 

‘ERE  is  the  latest  map  of  the  battle  front  in  the 
great  war  on  the  European  corn  borer,  which 
has  been  regarded  as  a  greater  menace  to  the  heart 
<tf  America  than  was  the  march  of  Napoleon's  800,- 
000  to  Russia  a  century  ago.  This  map  is  a  clear 
picture  of  just  where  the  corn  borer  is  and  where  he 
appears  to  be  going.  The  wide  solid  black  zone  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  is  the  zone  of  advance 
made  by  the  borer  in  1027.  There  was  some  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  borer  front  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
apparent  direction  of  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia,  last  year. 

The  borer  was  first  found  in  this 
country  in  1917.  It  was  discovered  in 
the  area  around  Lake  Erie  in  1021  and 
1022.  Since  then  it  has  been  advancing 
steadily  toward  the  heart  of  the  corn 
belt  of  America,  the  world’s  great 
maize  granary. 

Each  year  scouts  trained  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Entomology  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  examine  with 
great  care  the  zones  beyond  the  battle 
front  to  see  if  they  can  find  the  borer 
or  any  evidence  of  his  presence.  All 
cornfields  in  all  the  townships  on  the 
border  of  the  area  known  to  be  in¬ 
fested,  are  searched  for  the  enemy.  The 
river  valleys  which  lead  out  of  the  in¬ 
fested  region  are  scouted  for  several 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  known  front 
line  of  the  borer's  advance,  to  see  if 
the  borer  has  been  carried  down  by 
flood  waters  and  has  become  estab¬ 
lished  in  zones  far  advanced.  Scientists 
do  not  think,  and  never  have  thought, 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  the 
borer  entirely.  The  fight  aims  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  insect  from  spreading,  and  to 
develop  defenses  against  him. 

L.  R.  ENDER. 


words  grape,  orange,  cherry,  etc.,  than  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  manufacturers  have  to  use  the  words 
dairy  butter.  The  latter  practice  was  stopped  some 
years  ago  to  the  gain  of  the  consumer  and  producer 
alike.  It  has  always  appeared  to  the  grape-growing 
interests  that  the  use  of  such  trade  names  as  “Nu- 
Grape’’  and  “Good  Grape,”  and  all  others,  has  been 
injurious  to  the  grape-growing  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  given  the  pure  fruit  juice 
business  a  serious  blow.  The  grape  growers  of 
Eastern  United  States  should  commend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  their  stand  in  this  matter,  and 


Some  years  we  got  almost  discouraged,  but  finally  we 
succeeded  with  a  good  job.  One  year  our  jointers 
and  coulters  were  worn  too  much,  and  the  plows 
clogged  considerably  and  made  us  much  trouble 
plowing.  The  field  did  not  look  good  for  potato 
planting  and  I  was  afraid  it  would  clog  the  planter, 
but  it  did  not  of  any  account.  We  always  run  the 
rows  the  same  as  it  is  plowed.  These  cornstalks 
increase  our  potato  yield  about  50  per  cent. 

We  plow  eight  to  nine  inches  deep  and  have  not 
much  stone.  I  think  that  in  very  stony  ground  and 
especially  when  plowed  only  thin,  say  only  about 
five  or  six  inches,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  plow  them  under.  However,  I  would 
find  a  way,  I  believe,  as  I  think  too 
much  of  the  idea.  Use  rotary  harrows 
and  disk  drills;  with  disk  drills  no 
matter  how  much  trash  is  on  top.  I 
think  that  a  lot  of  Hash  on  top  is 
rather  beneficial  to  the  oats  and  grass. 

As  to  disking  the  stalks  before  plow¬ 
ing  or  not,  I  find  not  much  difference  in 
the  plowing.  The  disking  loosens  the 
stalks  and  causes  the  plow  to  clog 
sometimes,  while  if  left  standing  they 
are  still  fast  in  the  ground  and  hence 
will  not  clog  so  easily.  When  disked 
the  coulters  should  be  sharp  in  order 
to  cut  them.  c.  b.  bashore. 


The  March  of  the  Corn  Borer.  Fig.  1S5 


What  are  Fruit  Beverages? 

RECENTLY  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  of  which  the  Hon. 

William  E.  Humphrey  is  chairman, 
has  given  the  following  decision  in  a 
case  brought  before  the  commission 
against  a  fruit  flavor  company,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  said  company  from  using 
the  name  “grape”  or  “grape  squeeze” 
on  its  signs,  placards  or  other  adver¬ 
tising  matter  in  connection  with  the 
sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  any  concen¬ 
trate  or  compound  designed  and  used 
or  intended  to  be  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  beverages  to  be  sold  and  dis¬ 
pensed  to  the  public,  when  such  com¬ 
pound  is  not  made  or  derived  from 
grape  juice  or  grapes,  or  to  use  any 
other  names  or  statements  which  are 
calculated  to  and  do  import  and  imply 
that  such  concentrate  or  compound  is 
made  from  grape  juice  or  grapes. 

This  decision  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  the  grape-growing  inter¬ 
ests  throughout  the  United  States 
wherever  grapes  are  grown  for  the 
manufacture  of  unfermented  grape 
juice.  The  use  of  grape  juice  has  in 
recent  years  been  greatly  curtailed 
through  the  sale  of  synthetic  bever¬ 
ages  and  pops  masquerading  under 
names  suggesting  that  pure  fruit  juices 
were  used  in  their  making. 

Prior  to  1020  the  grape  juice  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  Chautauqua  and  Lake 
Erie  fruit  belt  alone,  were  using  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  Concord  yield  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  grape  juice,  Since  that  time  the  de¬ 
liveries  for  the  same  purpose  have  been  but  10  per 
cent  of  the  production.  Much  of  this  loss  can  be 
directly  traced  to  substituted  products  under  mis¬ 
leading  advertising.  Not  only  has  the  word  “grape” 
been  misused,  but  other  fruit  juices,  such  as  orange, 
cherry,  raspberry,  strawberry,  etc.,  have  been  imi¬ 
tated.  Consequently  the  demand  for  pure  fruit 
juices  has  become  less.  The  average  auto  tourist  has 
not  in  the  past  insisted  on  the  real  thing  in  fruit 
beverages. 

There  can  be  no  better  service  for  the  fruit  grow¬ 
ers'  co-operatives,  the  Farm  Bureaus,  and  other  farm 
agencies  than  to  get  after  all  instances  of  mis¬ 
branding  of  farm  products.  The  manufacturers  of 
imitation  fruit  juices  have  no  more  right  to  use  the 


Hybrid  Tea  Rose  Mine.  Caroline  Testout.  Fig.  18G.  (See  next  page) 


farmers  in  general  should  manifest  their  approval 
of  such  a  ruling.  f.  e.  g. 


Plowing  Under  Cornstalks 

We  have  a  job  before  us  this  Spring  such  as  we  have 
never  had  before;  to  plow  under  some  cornstalks  that 
have  not  been  cut,  but  have  only  had  the  ears  picked 
off.  We  have  been  unable  to  turn  stock  on  it  and  the 
soil  is  gravelly  with  stones  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
cannot  use  a  disk.  We  would  like  to  get  it  ready  to  sow 
to  oats  and  grass  seed.  We  have  a  tractor  and  plow 
with  three  14-in.  bottoms.  I  suppose  this  method  is 
used  to  considerable  extent  in  the  corn  belt,  but  it 
seems  to  be  new  to  this  section.  Would  C.  II.  Bashore 
or  someone  else  who  has  tried  it  tell  us  how  this  is 
done?  h.  a.  s. 

WE  HAVE  beeu  doing  that  very  thing  every 
year  for  about  seven  years.  We  have  used  a 
three-bottom  plow.  We  use  now  two-bottom  plows. 


Cabbage  in  Pennsylvania 

ON  PAGE  216  C.  B.  requests  direc¬ 
tions  for  raising  cabbage  on  a 
moderate  scale,  from  preparation  of 
soil  to  killing  of  the  last  worm. 

The  soil  on  our  farm  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  is  limestone  with  a  clay 
subsoil.  This  ground  is  plowed  during 
the  Fall  and  covered  with  stable  ma¬ 
nure  at  the  rate  of  25  two-horse  loads 
to  the  acre.  The  next  Spring,  as  early 
as  possible,  we  prepare  this  ground 
with  spring-harrow  and  roller  until  it 
is  fine  enough  to  receive  the  plants  by 
first  or  second  week  of  April,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  weather. 

Our  cabbage  is  planted  in  our  regu¬ 
lar  truck  garden  where  manure,  phos¬ 
phate  or  tobacco  waste  is  used  as  fer¬ 
tilizer  the  previous  season.  We  sowr 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield  seed  for  our 
early  crop,  which  is  sold  to  private 
trade  and  on  the  city  markets.  About 
two  ounces  of  seed  is  sown  on  a  gar¬ 
den  bed  the  latter  part  of  September, 
to  be  transplanted  into  a  cold-frame 
about  the  second  week  of  November,  or 
when  they  have  the  second  heart  leaf. 
These  plants  are  set  3-in.  apart  each 
way  and  after  being  well  watered  are 
protected  from  the  cold  winds  with 
sash.  They  must  be  carefully  culti¬ 
vated  during  the  warm  periods  of  Win¬ 
ter  especially  during  March,  to  harden 
them  for  early  planting. 

The  soil  previously  prepared  is  now 
marked  out  in  rows  4-in.  deep  and  2  ft. 
apart;  then  with  the  tobacco  planter, 
watering  each  plant,  we  reset  about 
1,S00  of  our  frost-proof  plants.  We 
put  a  •small  handful  of  tobacco  ribs 
around  each  plant  as  soon  as  set  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  cabbage  maggot  or  wffiite 
worm  which  is  often  found  in  the  stem 
and  means  sure  death. 

For  the  cutworm,  one  teaspoon  of 
Paris  green  thoroughly  mixed  into 
eight  quarts  of  bran.  A  small  por¬ 
tion  applied  about  each  stem  wall  end  that  trouble. 

Our  mid-Summer  crop  seed  is  sown  in  early 
Spring  ou  open  garden  bed,  and  by  May  1  we  sow 
Danish  Ball  Head  and  Flat  Dutch  for  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  supply. 

For  the  green  cabbage  worm,  which  will  destroy 
the  entire  late  planting  if  neglected,  I  use  wood 
ashes  at  the  rate  of  eight  quarts  to  one  level  tea¬ 
spoon  of  Paris  green,  thoroughly  mixed  and  applied 
when  the  cabbage  is  wet  with  dew  with  a  perforated 
top  can. 

Have  you  ever  tried  storing  some  of  your  cabbage 
in  the  cellar  by  lining  a  barrel  with  newspaper, 
wrapping  each  head  in  a  sheet  of  paper  and  packing- 
each  head  upside  down  until  the  barrel  is  filled?  By 
keeping  this  in  a  temperature  around  40  degrees  you 
will  have  cabbage  to  use  when  the  buried  cabbage 
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Hitch  more  science  to  the  plow 


There  is  no  pride  and  little 
profit  in  growing  nubbins,  culls 
or  chaffy  grains;  yet  we  keep 
everlastingly  at  it.  We  admit 
that  “Bossy”  must  be  amply  and 
properly  fed  if  she  is  to  produce 
butter-fat,  but  we  take  a  gam¬ 
bler’s  chance  on  our  field  crops 
and  expect  them  to  thrive  and 
grow  quality  product  with  an 
insufficient  and  generally  out- 
of-balance  food  supply.  Plant 
roots  cannot  travel  far  for  their 
food.  If  an  ample,  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  is  not  within  the  range  of 
root  growth  the  plant  must  suffer 
in  health,  quality,  size  and  yield, 
as  the  problem  of  getting  some¬ 
thing  out  of  nothing  has  not 
been  solved  in  field  or  factory. 
The  basis  of  profitable  plant 
feeding  is  what  might  well  be 
called  stall  feeding  —  placing 
an  ample  supply  of  balanced 
available  food  in  the  plant-grow¬ 
ing  area,  creating  zones  of  local 
enrichment.  This  makes  for 
rapid,  healthy,  balanced  growth, 
for  early  maturity,  for  large 
yields  of  first  quality  product 
>vith  splendid  seed  qualities. 

If  we  will  but  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  underlying 
principles  governing  plant  feed¬ 
ing  and  stock  feeding  are  iden¬ 
tical,  that  one  is  as  vital  as  the 
other,  and  act  on  this  knowl¬ 
edge,  there  will  be  a  decided  in¬ 
crease  in  the  quality  of  field 
products  grown  on  the  farms  of 
the  United  States.  Market  quo¬ 
tations  do  not  accurately  reflect 
the  prices  obtained  by  farmers 


for  their  crops,  as  so  much  of 
the  product  grown  is  under 
grade.  Top  quality  brings  top 
prices.  Proper  plant  feeding  in¬ 
sures  a  maximum  production  of 
quality  product,  whether  fed  on 
the  farm  or  sold  as  grown. 

/  1  i 

An  important  point  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  an  ample  supply 
of  all  the  elements  needed  for 
plant  growth  must  be  present  in 
available  form  in  the  enriched 
zone,  if  maximum  quality  pro¬ 
duction  is  to  be  secured.  Phos¬ 
phorus  at  one  spot,  potassium 
in  another  place,  and  nitrogen 
somewhere  else,  does  not  solve 
the  problem.  These  elements 
work  together  and  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  together. 

Farmers  test  their  cows  and 
dispose  of  the  poor  producers. 
Can’t  this  idea  be  applied  to 
land — in  times  of  relatively  low 
prices;  till  only  land  best  suited 
to  cultivation;  convert  the 
poorer  land  to  pastures ;  lime 
and  fertilize  this  grass  land? 
Schneider,  a  leading  German  au¬ 
thority,  writes :  “I  have  demon¬ 
strated  by  keeping  careful  and 
scientific  accounts  that  no  other 
system  of  cropping  gives  as 
high  returns  as  a  well-managed 
pasture.” 

The  Armour  Fertilizer  Works 
manufacture  fertilizers  espe¬ 
cially  formulated  for  quick  and 
bountiful  production  of  quality 
crops  in  varying  soils  and  cli¬ 
mates  of  the  United  States. 


Armour  JFertiJizer  WbrA&  Chicago ,  III 


GLADIOLUS,  100,  $ 

35  named  kinds,  labeled,  blue  included. 

JM.  Emerson  Main  K.  2  Westerly,  K.  I. 


'  Caco  Grape  Vines,  20  N,°-  $4 

Cal.  Privet,  12  to  18  Inches,  100-$2.50  ;  18  to  24  inches,  100- 
$3  60.  All  branched  strong  roots,  Post  or  Exp.  paid.  Bar¬ 
gain  list  free.  Barnhart’s  Nursery  Beltsville,  Md. 


HARDY  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

April,  May,  June  delivery.  Leading  varieties— 500-$1.50, 
1000- $2.50  prepaid.  $1-50-1000  charges  col.  Tomato,  Onion, 
Potato,  Beet  prices  on  request.  Plants  well  packed,  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin, Va. 


Beardless  Barley-Seed 

S  1.50  per  bu.  Four  or  more  bushels.  $1.40  per  bu.  Sample 
free.  J.  NEWTON  McPHERSQN,  15  Jersey  Slreet,  Caledonia,  N.  1. 


WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED— Hardy  Northern  grown. 

99.96  pure.  Price  $B  per  bu.  Sure  death  to  Canada 
Thistles  (bags  free).  T.  W  .REYNOLDS  .  Pinconning,  Mick. 


LIME 


for  apraying,  dusting  plants 
or  for  increasing  soil  fertility. 
Shipped  in  any  size  package 
ml  K  BOIB  or  small  quantity  desired  and 

HO  R  ill  ^O  in  carload  lots.  JOHN  J. 
HARVEY  CO.,LegaJ  St.  a  nd  P.  R.  R.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Gregory’s 
Giant 
Dahlia -like 
ZINNIAS 

Amazing  size  and  beauty. 
Produce  an  abundance  of 
long-lasting  blooms  4  to 7 
inches  across,  resembling 
dahlias.  All  colors.  Very 
easy  to  grow.  Send  25c 
today;  we’ll  mail  three 
15c  packages,  postpaid. 

1928  Seed  Book 
FREE  on  reguesf 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Inc. 
15  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


15  Packets  for  *1:22 

Our  30th  Anniversary  Offer 
The  following  15  Packets  for  $1.00 

Peas  (Early  Alaskan),  Tomato  (Cortland),  Radish 
(Early  Scarlet  Turnip),  Cucumber  (Green  Prolific), 
Sweet  Corn  (Golden  Bantam),  Lettuce  (Black 
Seeded  Simpson),  Onion  (Yellow  Globe),  Parsnip 
(Hollow  Crown),  Spinach  (Savoy),  Beet  (Turnip), 
Muskmelon  (Bender’s  Surprise),  Carrot  (Chante- 
nay),  Celery  (Golden  Self-Blanching), (Sweet Peas 
l(Grandiflora),  Wild  Flower  Mixture  (Over  200  varied. 

All  New  Slock— High  Germination 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  INC..  Dept.  R,  CortfeaJ,  N.  Y. 

Est.  1898;=  '  ^ 

Forrest’s  standard  Seeds 


UERM’ONT  CCCn  DflTATflEQ  from  high  yielding 
*  CERTIFIED  uLLU  TUIhIUlO  strains  of  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  and  Irish  Cobbler  varieties.  Rigid  inspection,  field 
isolation  and  strain  selection  feature.  VermontCertifica- 
tion.  For  list  of  growers  write  H.  L.  BAILEY,  Sec’y.Vt. 
Ccrl.  Seed  Potato  Growers’  Association,  Bradford,  Vt- 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust- 

with  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Ba rley  -  Peas  -  Corn  -  Cabbage  -  Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease -freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.Y. 


cannot  be  touched  in  the  frozen  ground. 

I  find  Chinese  cabbage  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  supply  of  green  vege¬ 
tables  for  our  Winter  table.  By  stor¬ 
ing  it  in  the  same  manner  as  celery  I 
have  been  able  to  preserve  and  use 
this  most  delicious  raw  vegetable  for 
salads  during  the  month  of  March. 

MBS.  EMANUEL  K.  LANDIS. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Timely  Spray  Suggestions 

It  is  now  high  time  that  the  spray  rig 
should  be  in  good  working  condition  and 
advantage  taken  of  the  few  remaining 
days  to  apply  the  spray  for  peach  leaf 
curl.  The  symptoms-  of  this  disease  are 
well  known  to  most  peach  growers.  The 
leathery,  sickly-yellow,  curled’  and  dis¬ 
torted  leaves  followed  by  defoliation  in 
the  early  Summer  are  always  alarming, 
but  it  is  then  too  late  to  apply  a  remedy. 
The  application  can  be  made  any  time 
during  the  dormant  period  except  in 
freezing  weather,  hut  do  not  put  it  off 
until  the  buds  have  started  as  it  is  then 
too  late  to  be  effective. 

Use  liquid  lime-sulphur  at  the  rate  of 
6%  gallons  in  water  sufficient  to  make 
100  gallons  of  dilute  spray.  If  San  Jose 
scale  is  present  increase  the  strength  to 
11  gallons  in  100. 

The  most  important  factor  in  control¬ 
ling  the  curl  is  thoroughness  of  applica¬ 
tion.  Select  a  bright  quiet  day  and  be 
sure  to  coat  all  parts  of  the  tree.  The 
fungus  spores  that  you  are  after  are  on 
the  buds  and  twigs  and  a  fine  spray  under 
high  pressure  is  necessary  to  hit  them. 

Peach  leaf  curl  is  easy  to  control  when 
timely  and  thorough  methods  are  em¬ 
ployed  and  the  prosperous  grower  cannot 
afford  to  fail  in  providing  his  orchard 
with  an  abundance  of  healthy  foliage. 

s.  w.  H. 

Some  Notable  Roses 

No.  7 

Mme.  Caroline  Testout 

This  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the 
Hybrid  Teas ;  its  beautiful  cupped 
form,  satiny  rose,  with  brighter  center, 
and  the  large  size  of  the  flower,  al¬ 
ways  attracts  attention.  Pernet-Duch- 
er  introduced  this  rose  in  1890,  and 
while  it  is  superseded  in  the  East  by 
later  varieties,  it  still  retains  many 
friends.  In  the  East,  at  least  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  the  blooming  is 
not  free  enough  and  the  foliage  is 
quite  subject  to  black  spot,  but  in  New 
Hampshire  it  is  said  to  give  a  long 
blooming  season,  and  also  in  Wyoming. 
In  the  North  it  needs  Winter  protec¬ 
tion.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  it  gives 
very  fine  flowers,  and  is  deservedly 
popular.  A  good  bloom  of  Mme.  Caro¬ 
line  Testout  is  so  fine  that  it  is  worth 
trying  in  any  general  collection  and  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  try  it  in  higher 
elevations  away  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  Years  ago  this  rose  was  grown 
largely  under  glass  for  cut  flowers, 
but  its  place  has  now  been  taken  by 
newer  sorts. 


Grafting  Wax;  Farm  Prices 

I  see  Mr.  Tukey  thinks  that  tobacco 
can  be  grown  and  ground  fine  enough 
to  dust  for  aphis.  I  have  found  that 
the  same  good  result  may  be  obtained 
from  tobacco  stems.  I  have  used  them 
for  that,  soaking  them  in  water,  and 
use  the  water  so  obtained  in  a  diluted 
form  as  a  spray.  I  bought  the  stems 
from  a  tobacco  store  very  cheaply.  If 
large  quantities  are  to  be  used  it  can 
be  grown  on  the  farm,  and  cured  in  a 
shed  or  barn  till  dry,  and  then  use  the 
full  leaf  if  wanted. 

Plant  the  seeds  early  in  a  bed ;  when 
large  enough  set  out  in  rows  2  ft.  x  3 
ft.  and  give  clean  culture. 

Another  asks  for  a  substitute  for 
grafting  wax.  Use  asphalt,  a  substance 
also  used  for  cement  in  road  work  and 
other  places.  It  can  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  paraffin  if  so  wanted,  but  it  is 
fine  to  use  alone,  and  the  cost  is  a 
trifle. 


March  31,  1928 

I  see  that  the  question  of  prices  is  a 
serious  one  in  the  East  as  well  as  here. 
When  we  consider  what  we  get  for  our 
California  crops  East  or  here,  the  main 
trouble  is  in  proper  distribution  of 
products,  and  reducing  the  middlemen’s 
expenses.  The  real  buying  and  saving 
consists  in  selling  at  an  agreed  price, 
and  not  sending  on  a  consignment,  let¬ 
ting  them  fix  the  price  when  you  have 
no  more  to  say  about  it.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  is  too  great  for  most  dealers  to  pay 
on  a  fair  basis.  While  the  rule  seems  to 
be  to  concentrate  business  in  a  large 
scale,  for  me  the  idea  is  to  depend  on 
a  variety,  to  sell  more  than  one  crop. 
At  least  that  is  my  plan  if  near  mar¬ 
ket.  If  a  distant  market,  then  more 
than  one  crop  is  essential. 

California.  a.  h.  griesa. 


Early  Cabbages 

There  are  so  many  different  kinds 
of  cabbage  in  the  seedsman’s  catalog 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  really 
the  best,  as  the  locality  has  always  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  some  doing 
well  in  one  place  and  some  in  another. 
There  are  two  varieties,  however,  that 
have  nearly  always  done  well  here,  and 
these  are  Jersey  Wakefield  and  the 
hard  headed  old  Winningstadt.  Wake¬ 
field  is  the  earlier  of  the  two  and  of 
extremely  good  quality,  and  Winning¬ 
stadt  I  have  found  to  be  the  “surest 
to  head”  of  all  cabbages.  Sow  the  seed 
early  and  transplant  the  plants  as  soon 
as  they  show  the  rough  leaf  into  other 
flats  or  boxes.  Be  sure  to  harden  the 
plants  off  thoroughly  before  planting 
in  the  open  ground  and  it  will  be  as¬ 
tonishing  to  the  tyro  how  much  cold 
they  will  stand.  Club-root  and  the 
green  worms  that  eat  the  heart  are  the 
greatest  enemies  of  cabbage  (also 
cauliflower),  and  the  first  of  these 
can  be  avoided  by  having  plenty  of 
wood  ashes  or  lime  in  the  soil,  and  the 
second  by  sprinkling  with  a  solution 
of  common  salt  and  water.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  use  this  too  strong, 
however,  otherwise  it  might  kill  or 
destroy  the  roots.  Cabbage  should  have 
rich  soil  if  possible,  as  it  should  be 
quickly  grown  while  the  weather  is  yet 
cool  for  the  best  results,  h.  w.  hales. 
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Grow 
Better 
Fruit 


This  lead  seal  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Fruit  Growers’  Association  cer¬ 
tifies  that  the  Kelly  trees  you  buy 
are  true-to-namo.  It  remains  on 
the  tree  until  it  fruits.  You  take 
no  chances. 

Write  for  1928  Catalog  and  price 
list.  We  have  no  agents — you  deal 
direct. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
151  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 

KELLYS' 

CeAtiMeds 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


4  GrdpeVines  Only  50t 

~  MSM 
&  ■* 


Concord  llliilllr  Niagara 

Agawarn®*-*^  Worden' 

Hardiest  kinds.  Once  planted  and  growing  you 
won’t  part  with  them  for  ten  times  their  cost. 
Every  home,  if  only  a  city  lot,  has  room  for  them. 

Asauram  Large  amber-red  berries  on  big  bunches, 
rtgawani  Very  sweet.  Each  20c;  12.  SI. 50;  100.  SI0.00. 

rnnenvJ  Best  known  grape.  Sure  to  suceed.  Fine 
A>OnCOru  for  grape  juice  15c;  12.  $1.25;  100,  $8.00. 

Nianaro  (White  Concord).  Best  greenish-white 
liiagard  grape  grown.  Each  20c;  12.  $1.50;  100,  $10. 

Wnrilan  Large  black  berries.  Bunches  big.  Extra 
TTUraeu  early,  hardy,  sweet.  20c;  12,  $1.50;  100,  $10. 

Strong,  well-rooted  vines  AlkIT  "V  •>«. 
Set  of  four  best  varieties  ^  *  5*® 

'  Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Three  Sets  for  $ITvh&Ve.^ 

one  address  for  $1.  Save  50c.  Get  two  neighbors  to 
take  one  set  each,  from  you. 

Free  With  Every  Order 
Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog  aud  copy 
Of  64  page  book,  BETTER  GARDENS. 


The  Templin-Bradley  Co. 

5712  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


S2MAPE-VINES 

6S  varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  Fruits. 
Shrubs,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine.  Descriptive  cata¬ 
log  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc. .  Box  10,Fredonia,N.  Y. 

SOLD  OUT  Kast  summer 

■w  m  w  ■  there  was  a 

shortage  of  5  fruits.  What  a  thrill  to 
say  “sold  out!”  We  felt  that  thrill  while 
selling  50  bu.  of  cherries  a  day.  Doesn’t 
your  face  beam  when  you  don’t  have  to 
coax  buyers?  Why  not  grow  such  crops? 
Peach  trees  $7  100.  Grape  vines  as  low  as 
$17  1.000.  Roots  in  the  ground  and  pro¬ 
tected.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 
BORLING  RN8  4*  MADISON,  O, 

CORTLAND  APPLE 

Scions  for  Grafting . 10c  foot  postpaid 

3-5  ft.  Trees . 35c  express  not  paid 

51-3  ft.  Trees . 25c  each  postpaid 

MKMcIntosh,  Greening,  Baldwin, Wealthy 
at  same  prices. 

No  Orders  for  less  than  $l.oo,  please. 

GEORGE  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON,  N.  V. 


fFRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  -  Berry  Plants  -  Ornamentals 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3  ft.  Peach,  1  5c  each  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden 
Seeds.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  etc.— in  fact  our  free  .1  928 
catalog  has  everything  for  Garden, 

Farm  and  Lawn. 

Allens’  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  11  Geneva,  Ohio 


leaned 
TIMOTHY  SEED 


Has  a  standard  purity  of  99.77%  or  more  and  the 
germination  is  from  95  -  97%.  Contains  practi¬ 
cally  no  weed  seed.  Analysis  tag  on  every  bag. 

Timothy  and  Alsike  Mixed  with  20%  Alsike 
contains  less  than  1%  weeds.  Very  popular  natural 
mixture  and  extra  good  yalue.  Get  our  Freight- 
paid  price.  Write  for  Samples  and  Catalog. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON.  Inc. 

118-A  No.  Warren  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  301b  St.,  New  York 


Vermont  Garden  Notes 

Spring  is  taking  her  own  good  time 
and  our  hills  are  lying  under  the 
heaviest  snowfall  of  the  season.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  barn,  in  solidly  frozen 
flats  of  sand  and  leaf  mold,  are  the 
tiny  seeds  of  a  dozen  rock  plants  and 
alpines.  Another  couple  of  dozen 
packets  are  awaiting  their  turn  as  soon 
as  the  weather  permits  the  setting-up 
of  cold  frames  and  the  making  of  seed 
beds.  A  season  of  rare  adventure  prom¬ 
ises. 

We  have  no  rock  garden  and  dare 
not  attempt  one,  but  we  have  rocks, 
slopes,  sun,  and  shade,  and  one  good- 
sized  plot  particularly  rich  in  half- 
buried  stones  of  many  kinds.  This,  I 
suspect,  was  a  one-time  barnyard.  We 
have  one  regret — we  have  no  bog. 

The  majority  of  the  rock  plants  will 
not  flow’er  before  another  Spring-time ; 
in  the  meantime  wre  have  on  our  list  a 
score  of  interesting  and  unassuming 
little  annuals  for  carpeting  spaces  and 
to  give  sheets  of  bloom  on  little  slopes 
and  among  the  stones.  I  think  that 
various  members  of  the  family  may  be 
pardoned  for  asking  at  times,  “Are 
they  good  to  eat?”’ 

Myosotis,  Violas,  and  Iceland  pop¬ 
pies,  although  not  annuals,  may  be 
used  as  such  for  .they  bloom  quickly 
from  seed  and  are  fine  subjects  for  the 
rock  garden.  Violas  are  especially 
lovely  and  tractable  and  will  fill  al¬ 
most  any  odd  corner  quite  happily.  We 
are  hoping  for  good  success  with  the 
little  rose-colored  Bosnian  Viola. 

The  dwarf  forms  of  Eschscholtzia, 
E.  caespitosa,  deep  orange,  and  E. 
tenuifolium,  yellow,  are  extra  good  and 
with  these  we  shall  use  Oriental  wood¬ 
ruff,  annual  Asperula.  Linum  Lewisii, 
Phacelias,  and  Nemophilas  are  ex¬ 
cellent  blues.  Nemophilas  do  not  bloom 
as  constantly  as  the  others,  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  sowing  is  a  good  idea. 

Although  Sweet  Alyssum  is  most 
common,  I  know  of  nothing  else  that 
will  cover  the  ground  so  quickly  or 
bloom  more  profusely  throughout  the 
Summer.  As  a  temporary  measure  it 
ranks  100  per  cent.  The  lavender  or 
lilac  form  is  not  so  often  grown,  but 
is  really  good. 

Among  the  trailers  we  have  sand 
Verbena,  pink,  Calandrinia,  or  rock 
purslane,  red,  and  Sanvitalia,  yellow. 
Single  annual  pinks  are  fine  for  sunny 
chinks  and  corners.  Classed  strictly  as 
adventures  we  have  the  sand  daisy  and 
■wild  heliotrope  from  Colorado,  Cham- 
aecrista  cineria  from  Texas ;  also  the 
Texas  bluebonnet,  which,  it  is  reported, 
wall  not  grow  outside  its  own  State, 
and  last,  the  yellow-flowered  musk, 
Mimulus  moschatus,  from  British  Co¬ 
lumbia.  This,  I  fancy,  is  perennial  in 
its  native  haunts,  but  we  are  hoping 
that  it  may  give  us  first-year  bloom. 

Cynoglossum  amabile  is  an  annual 
which  we  shall  plant  wherever  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers.  It  is  too  tall  for  a  rock 
garden  plant,  but  is  one  o£  our  love¬ 
liest  with  its  graceful  sprays  of  deep 
blue  forget-me-not  flowers.  It  is  un¬ 
mindful  of  light  frosts.  I  have  seen 
this  listed  as  perennial,  but  I  doubt 
very  much  if  it  would  survive  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  our  climate. 

Among  the  most  charming  of  an¬ 
nuals,  either  for  a  rock  plant  or  for  an 
edging,  is  Gypsophila  muralis,  a  pink- 
flowered  variety  growing  but  a  few 
inches  tall  and  keeping  in  constant 
bloom. 

Does  anyone  know  where  seeds  or 
plants  of  Viola  nigra,  a  tiny  black 
Johnny-jump-up,  may  be  found? 

ETHEL  A.  LYONS. 


A  Topeka  schoolboy  came  close  to 
the  mark  the  other  day  by  defining 
elocution  as  the  “method  some  have  of 
putting  people  to  death.”  —  Topeka 
Capital. 


You  Get  Two  Fine 

Hand  Towels 


like 

these 


PINE 
TREE 
FARM  SEEDS 

Can  Be  Depended  Upon  To 
Produce  Good,  Clean  Crops 

Your  crops  can  be  no  better  than  the 
seed  you  sow.  Note  carefully  these 
assurances  of  “PINE  TREE”  quality: 

I  Only  the  cream  of  the  crop  selected 
for  PINE  TREE  brand. 

2  Cleaned  and  re-cleaned  to  the  famous 
PINE  TREE  standards. 

3  KNOWN  ORIGIN.  Certificate  with 
every  bag. 

4  Sealed  by  Dickinson  so  you  get  what 
you  pay  for. 

“Pine  Tree”  Farm  Seeds  are  sold  by 
good  dealers  everywhere.  There  is  a 
“Pine  Tree”  dealer  near  you. 

Get  his  prices. 


—  with  every  bushel  of  “Pine  Tree” 
Farm  Seeds  packed  in  the  new  style 
bushel  towel  bag.  The  fine  grade  of  face 
toweling  from  which  the  new 
‘Pine  Tree”  bags  are  made, 
lends  an  added  interest  to 
these  famous  quality  farm 
seeds.  Each  bag,  when 
,  cut  apart,  makes  two  at- 
[  tractive  hand  towels 
worth  25c  to  35c  apiece. 
The  ink  markings  are 
easily  washed  out. 


MJ  •  -#  ~  * 

JKaloneys 


Certified  Apple  Trees 

Budded  on  French  Seedlings 

Yes!  We  Have 

Cortlands 

THE  new  Cortland  (Im¬ 
proved  McIntosh)  leads 
all  others  as  a  prospective 
money-maker  for  the  planter. 
We  can  supply  Cortland  and 
other  standard  Apple  Trees, 
Certified  true-to-name  by  the 
Mass.  Fruit  Growers’  Ass’n., 
Inc.  and  guaranteed  by  us,  a 
triple  guarantee. 

FREE  —  Handsome  Catalog 
with  over  100  colored  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Fruits  and  Flowers. 
A  guide  book  to  successful 
planting.  Write  for  it  today. 

Transportation  Prepaid.  See  Catalog 
Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 
74  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GroXoers  for  44Yrs. 


in 


Budded  From 
Bearing  Trees 

ThatVone  of  the  secrets  of  Harrison 
Quality.  Our  apple  and  peach  trees 
are  budded  from  selacted  trees  of  su¬ 
perior  quality.  “Like  produces  like,” 
you  know.  All  Harrison  trees  are 
grown  in  our  own  nurseries,  true-to-name  and  certified  free 
from  disease.  We  grade  liberally  and  pack  carefully. 

Our  1928  Catalog  gives  many  practical  pointers  on  fruit 
growing.  Describes  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  etc- 
Also  small  fruits  and  ornamentals.  You 
should  have  a  copy.  It’s  free.  Send 
today.  Plan  for  bigger  crops  of  bet¬ 
ter  fruit. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES 

Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 

_ 


/"To  clear  the  ground  will  sell  block 

APPLE  TREES 

the  best  varieties,  3-yivold,  6  to  8  ft.  Half 
price  while  they  last— 10  for  $4.00.  A  full 
line  Fruit,  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shrubs,  etc.  Free  Catalog. 

Send  $4. 00  for  1 0  trees.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 
CORSON’S  NURSERIES,  Avondale,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Budded  from  bearing  orchards  and  inspected  for 
trueness  to  name  by  Dr.  JK.  Shaw  of  Amherst,  Mass. 

We  have  no  salesmen  or  commissions. 


We  do  have  as 
good  trees  and 
plants  as  money 
can  buy  and  at 
sensationally 
low  prices. 

Send  for  complete  new  list.  Free. 

WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES 
of  BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

BOX  102  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Not  connected  with  any  other  " Barnes ”  company 


GOLDEN  RULE 


TREES,  VINES 
and  PLANTS 

„  DID/ir.  We  offer  you  unexcelled, 
t.  guaranteed,  “true  to  name” 
Apple,  Peach,  Plum,  Pear 
n.\  and  Cherry  trees.  Thou- 

I  sands  of  select  Grape 

YSt  Vines,  Itaspberry  and 
}  Blackberry  plants,  also 
■  pi  Strawberry  plants  of  un- 
sh/j  usual  quality.  Our  line  of 
Bhade  trees,  Evergreens, 
Roses  and  Flowering 
,  shrubbery  is  most  com- 
plete  in  variety  and  qua  1- 
7  ity.  Spring  planting  time  is 
rapidly  approaching:  Get  our 
Planter’s  Guide  catalogue  aud 
price  list  from  which  to  make 
up  your  order.  Your  free  copy 
awaits  you,  write  for  it  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
to  every  customer  or  their  money  back. 

Special  Offer  Q  Hope  Farm  Peach  4  cash 
until  April  10th  O  Trees,  3-8  i’eet  for  V  I  with  order 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  BoxD,  Princess  Anne,Md. 


Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

"WE” 

By  COL.  CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

His  own  Story  of  his  flight  with  his 
views  on  the  future  of  aviation. 

Price,  $2.50 

CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

HIS  LIFE 

By  DALE  VAN  EVERY  and 
MORRIS  de  HAVEN  TRACY 

The  story  of  his  life.  Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  31,  1<J28 


Now  Granddai 

'IVanis 

BARKER 


GARDENING  need  not  take  much 
time.  Gardening  neednot  be  tiresome, 
dreaded  work.  Gardening  can  now 
be  a  pleasure  and  a  real  profit  to  you.  $}§& 
“I  am  sending  you  another  order  for  a  iSSjS- 
-  -  -  f- 


BARKER,”  wrote  Theo.  S.  Sherman  of  Half¬ 
way,  Mich.  “When  my  dad  saw  the  one  I 
got  for  my  boy,  he  wanted  to  buy  it  from 
his  grandson.  The  lad  said  'Nothing  doing,’ 
as  he  could  clean  his  garden  in  one  day 
now.  So  here  is  your  order  for  one  more 
BARKER,  for  my  dad.” 

Tending  garden  is  so  easy  and  swift  and 
thorough,  with  a  BARKER.  Like  pushing 
a  lawn-mower.  No  jerking  or  tugging,  no 
strain.  Eight  blades  and  the  underground 
knife  destroys  the  weeds,  even  the  sprout¬ 
ing  weedlets.  “BEST  WEED  KILLER  EVER 
USED.”  At  the  same  time  they  “work”  the 
surface  perfectly — aerate  the  ground,  break 
up  the  clods  and  crust  and  level  this  top 
Into  a  dense  moisture-retaining  soil  mulch. 
It  has  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation; 
guards  to  protect  the  leaves.  Inexpensive. 

You  need  a  BARKER.  Your  garden  needs 
a  BARKER.  Let  us  tell  you  what  market 
growers,  florists  and  home  garden 
growers  in  every  State  and  thirty 
foreign  countries  say  about 
this  machine;  show  you 
many  pictures  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  its  work;  show 
the  SEVEN  different  sizes 
and  how  little  it  costs  de¬ 
livered  to  you.  Send  for  this 
free  book.  Don’t  wait  another 
day.  A  post  card  will  do. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Box  52  David  City,  Nebraska 
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.  Write  i 
for  this  t§ 

PreeBook 


Tremendous  crops 

Sutton’s  Pedigreed  Mangels  uphold  the 
Sutton  reputation  for  seeds  of  sure  germina¬ 
tion  and  large  production.  These  Mangels 
will  out-produce,  by  tons,  any  other  crop 
that  can  be  grown.  Pound  for  pound,  their 
dry  matter  content  is  equal  to  grain  in  milk- 
producing  qualities  and  ease  of  digestion. 
Sutton’s  Pedigreed  Mangels  are  the  lowest 
cost  feed  you  can  grow.  Varieties  to  suit 
all  types  of  soil.  Write  for  free  illustrated 
catalog — don’t  wait. 

Seeds  Stocked  in  New  York 

H.  P.  WINTER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  905,  64  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  YVealthy,2  yrs.,  4 
to  5  ft.,  25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale.  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to 
4  ft.,  20c  each ;  2  to  3J4  ft.,  15c  each;  $10.00 
per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.,  10c  each,  $5.00  per  100. 

2  yrs.,  15c  each,  $8.00  per  100. 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 

“ The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock ” 

Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  order 
Nursery  Stock 

SELECTED  TREES  AND 
PLANTS 

A  complete  assortment  —  hardy 
and  northern-grown 

Write  for  1928  Catalog 

“West  has  the  Best”  LockBoxl40 


T-B  WEST  SONS 

PERRY  -  ‘LAKE  COUNTY  -  OHIO 


MUBSERY 


The  Control  of  Grape  Insects 
and  Diseases 

BY  F.  E.  GLADWIN 
Part  I 

It  is  quite  probable  that  in  the  not 
distant  future  a  law  will  be  passed  in 
New  York  that  will  regulate  the  sort 
of  grapes  that  are  to  be  offered  for 
shipment  and  sale  in  closed  packages. 
While  the  proposed  law  will  in  no  man¬ 
ner  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  or  all 
grapes,  it  will  nevertheless  provide  for 
certain  standards  and  their  proper 
marketing.  The  grower  who  does  not 
wish  for  any  reason  to  grow  or  take 
the  trouble  to  fit  his  product  to  the 
standards  prescribed,  may  still  offer 
his  fruit  in  packages  which  must  bear 
the  designation  “Unclassified.”  It 
seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
grades  of  higher  quality  will  command 
a  price  in  keeping  with  the  quality,  and 
that  the  grower  will  find  it  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage  to  attempt  the  production  of 
“Fancy”  and  No.  1  fruit. 

The  proposed  grading  law  will  in  all 
likelihood  bring  about  more  careful 
and  timely  spraying  than  has  hitherto 
been  generally  practiced,  although 
many  sections,  collectively,  and  in¬ 
dividuals  scattered  about  the  State, 
have  long  felt  that  irrespective  of  in¬ 
sect  and  disease  control,  spraying  the 
vines  with  Bordeaux  mixture  was  a 
paying  investment.  This  view  has  been 
frequently  confirmed  by  investigators. 
Even  though  no  mildew  be  present,  cop¬ 
per  has  shown  a  marked  benefit  in  a 
better  green  color  of  foliage,  peduncle 
and  pedicel.  Vines  sprayed  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  have  resisted  untimely 
freezes  in  the  Fall  in  a  greater  degree 
than  adjacent  unsprayed  plants.  The 
clusters  of  vines  sprayed  have  per¬ 
sisted  on  the  vines  to  a  much  greater 
degree  during  high  winds  than  have 
those  untreated.  The  amount  of  bloom 
on  most  varieties  has  been  heavier  in 
many  seasons,  from  the  sprayed  vines, 
and  the  fruit  from  the  Bordeaux- 
treated  have  held  in  storage  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  condition  and  for  a  longer  period. 
Fortunately  the  grape  grower  in  most 
sections  of  New  York  has  had  to  do 
much  less  spraying  than  the  grower 
of  apples  and  other  fruits.  In  short, 
there  are  at  present  fewer  insects  and 
diseases  of  first  importance  troubling 
the  grape  than  most  of  our  commoner 
fruits. 

The  Concord  grape  in  Western  New 
York  is  particularly  subject  to  powdery 
mildew  in  most  seasons,  while  the  prin¬ 
cipal  insects  infesting  the  variety  are 
the  grape  root-worm,  the  berry  moth 
and  the  grape-leaf  hopper.  In  the 
Seneca  Lake  section  Catawba  and 
Niagara  are  subject  to  black  rot,  while 
in  the  Iveuka  region  the  former  is  quite 
subject  to  attacks  of  downy  mildew  or 
gray  rot.  In  addition  to  the  insects 
and  diseases  already  mentioned,  occa¬ 
sional  infestations  of  the  grapevine  flea 
beetle,  the  rose  chafer  and  cutworms 
occur.  The  dead  arm  disease  of  Con¬ 
cord  is  present  in  varying  amounts 
each  season  in  many  vineyards. 

THE  POWDERY  MILDEW 

This  disease  is  more  or  less  prevalent 
in  most  Concord  vineyards  over  the 
entire  State.  This  is  particularly  prev¬ 
alent  in  locations  lacking  in  good  air 
drainage,  as  the  leeward  of  buildings, 
woodlots  and  in  sags  and  depressions. 
Excessive  shoot  and  leaf  growth  fa¬ 
vors  the  trouble,  because  of  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  air  circulation.  It  is  more 
abundant  in  a  season  of  frequent  rain¬ 
fall,  especially  if  the  wet  surfaces  dry 
slowly  and  the  temperatures  are  fairly 
high  following  the  rainfall.  Heavy  ap¬ 
plications  of  stable  manure  sometimes 
make  for  more  favorable  spread  of  the 
disease,  because  of  the  greater  amount 
of  cane  and  leaf  produced,  and  if  the 
manure  covers  the  ground  as  a  mulch 
the  air  about  the  vine  is  kept  humid 
because  of  the  wet  manure.  The  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  is  less  subject  to 
powdery  mildew  because  of  the  almost 
constant  southwest  winds  of  Summer. 
The  drying  effect  of  the  wind  after  a 
rainfall  prevents  or-  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  spores  to  germinate.  Vines 
badly  affected  with  powdery  mildew 
take  on  a  gray  appearance,  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  leaves  is  interfered  with, 
the  cluster  stems  dry  and  the  berries 
become  overspread  with  the  fungus. 
The  drying  of  the  cluster  stems  very 
often  results  in  the  berries  “shelling” 
or  shattering  from  the  pedicels.  Too 
often  the  worst  effects  of  the  disease 
are  not  seen  by  the  grower,  as  the  ber¬ 
ries  often  rattle  from  the  stems  in 
transit  or  after  arrival  in  the  market. 
Powdery  mildew  is  one  of  the  easiest 
diseases  to  control.  Homemade  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  applied  before  the  usual 


time  of  its  appearance  will  effectually 
check  and  control  it.  Since  the  treat¬ 
ment  for  powdery  mildew  coincides 
very  closely  with  the  spraying  for  other 
diseases  and  insects  of  the  grape  the 
time  of  application  will  be  discussed 
more  fully  later.  Suffice  to  say  now 
that  if  no  other  troubles  are  of  suf¬ 
ficient  importance  to  warrant  spraying, 
one  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
usually  ample  to  control  powdery  mil¬ 
dew  in  the  average  season.  This  im¬ 
plies  that  the  grower  has  remedied  the 
favorable  conditions  for  its  growth  and 
spread. 

DOWNY  MILDEW 

As  already  stated,  this  disease  is 
fairly  common  in  the  Finger  Lakes  sec¬ 
tion  and  quite  rare  except  on  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  varieties  in  the  Lake  Erie 
region.  In  general  the  same  conditions 
seem  to  favor  the  development  and 
spread  of  downy  mildew  as  have  been 
attributed  to  the  Powdery  form.  Ca¬ 
tawba  seems  to  he  quite  susceptible  to 
the  extent  that  spraying  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  it  should  be  practiced  an¬ 
nually,  irrespective  of  the  likelihood  of 
its  occurrence.  Earlier  and  more  spray¬ 
ings  must  be  made  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  it  than  are  required  for 
the  control  of  powdery  mildew.  Again 
the  grape  grower  is  fortunate  in  that 
Bordeaux  mixture,  the  standard  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  powdery  form,  is  likewise 
the  best  for  downy  mildew  control. 


Roses  in  New  Hampshire 

It  is  a  pity  if  “Mother  Bee”  has 
denied  herself  roses  because  she  was 
told  they  would  not  be  hardy  so  far 
north.  There  are  some  varieties,  of 
course,  that  cannot  be  grown  out-of- 
doors  here,  but  there  are  enough  that 
may  be  grown  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
person.  We  are  about  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Massachusetts  line,  and 
I  have  had  for  several  years  four  kinds 
of  climbing  roses,  half  a  dozen  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  and  twice  as  many  Hybrid 
Teas,  and  I  should  have  a  good  many 
more  if  I  were  able  to  attend  to  them. 

Even  the  Hybrid  Teas  will  live 
through  the  Winters  much  further 
north  than  this  if  hilled  up  eight  inches 
or  more  with  earth  just  before  hard 
freezing  of  the  ground.  This  may  well 
he  covered  or  the  heaps  filled  in  be¬ 
tween  with  coarse  manure  and  corn¬ 
stalks  or  evergreen  boughs  piled  loosely 
over,  if  it  seems  necessary.  We  usually 
hill  up  the  climbers  and  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petuals,  too,  but  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  here. 

My  four  climbers  are  Excelsa,  Dr.  W. 
Van  Fleet,  Silver  Moon,  and  American 
Pillar.  Excelsa  seems  absolutely 
“ironclad.”  The  others  occasionally 
die  back  a  little,  but  not  badly. 

The  Hybrid  Perpetuals  I  have  are 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  George  Arends, 
Mrs.  John  Laing  and  George  Dickson. 
That’s  only  four,  after  all,  hut  I  hope 
to  have  a  number  more  before  long. 
All  bloom  scatteringly  through  the  sea¬ 
son.  George  Arends  does  as  well  in 
that  respect  as  many  a  Hybrid  Tea. 

Mother  Bee  will  find  Radiance  a 
thoroughly  dependable  and  lovely  rose. 
I  have  also  Los  Angeles,  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  Ophelia,  Red  Radi¬ 
ance,  Mrs  Aaron  Ward,  Mine.  Butter¬ 
fly,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Mme.  Caro¬ 
line  Testout,  and  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  and 
have  ordered  a  few  more  this  Spring. 

Any  of  these  should  do  well  for  a 
person  who  cares  and  knows  so  much 
about  flowers  as  “Mother  Bee,”  and 
there  are  plenty  more  of  these  types, 
as  well  as  hardy  bush  roses  that  do 
well  in  shrubbery,  and  Polyanthas, 
also.  MRS.  R.  E.  C. 

Antrim,  N.  II. 


Does  a  Garden  Pay? 

“A  woman’s  kitchen  garden — does  it 
pay?”  In  the  interesting  article  fol¬ 
lowing  I  failed  to  find  an  answer  so 
far  as  financial  considerations  are  in¬ 
volved.  There  are  so  many  factors  to 
consider  in  planting  and  tending  a 
family  garden,  and  such  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  value  of  its  products,  used  or 
sold  from  day  to  day,  that  few  people 
get  a  definite  idea  of  the  outlay  and  re¬ 
turn.  I  have  tried  to  do  this.  I  have 
a  garden  covering  about  three-fourths 
of  an  acre,  and  in  appearance  and  yield 
it  has  been  very  satisfactory.  I  have 
plenty  of  cow  and  hen  manure,  which 
with  an  abundance  of  leaf  mold,  makes 
the  expense  for  commercial  fertilizers 
small. 

The  record  for  the  past  two  years  is 
as  follows,  counting  my  labor  at  30e 
an  hour  for  1926,  and  at  25c  an  hour 
for  1927 :  Cost  over  income,  1926, 
$67.01 ;  cost  over  income,  1927,  $34.65. 

Maine.  percival  j.  parris. 


HOFFMAN’S 

Seed  Oats 


Why  work  two  or  three 
acres  for  a  crop  that  might 
just  as  well  be  raised  on 
one?  When  so  many  farm¬ 
ers  are  getting  80  to  loo 
bushels  and  upwards  per 
acre  by  planting  our‘‘Shade- 
land”  “side”  and  “tree” 
oats,  why  be  satisfied  with 
50  or  (  60  bushels?  Hoff¬ 
man’s  “Shadeland”  seed  is 
produced  in  Oregon  and  we 
have  never  seen  its  equal. 

There  is  a  real  profit  In 
oats— when  seed  is  carefully 
selected.  For  the  facts  In 
regard  to  the  different  va¬ 
rieties,  write  for  a  copy  of 
our  free  catalog.  Ask  for 
samples  and  prices. 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 

520  Main  St.,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


There  Is 
Money  In  Raising'  Peas 

No  matter  how  many  peas  you  plant,  you  want 
seed  that  can  be  relied  upon.  Metcalf’s  Peas  are  all 
grown  in  Idaho,  where  the  best,  hardy,  vigorous 
and  heavy-yielding  peas  are  grown.  We  have  the 
finest  strains  of  Dark  Pod  Telephone.  Alderman, 
Thomas  Laxton  and  Gradus  Peas.  Also  eighteen 
other  varieties.  Get  our  prices  and  Catalog. 

Everything  in  Seed 
B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON.  Inc. 

118-A  No.  Worren  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


WRITE  today  for  list  of  25  money-saving,  low-priced, 
get-acquainted  assortments  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines, 
plants,  bulbs.  For  38  years  Barnes  Bros,  have  been 
growers  of  hardy  New  England  nursery  stock. 

1  2  Peach  Trees  for  SI  .00  5  Liberty  Iris  Only  25c. 

OFFER— Sturdy,  well-root-  OFFER— Only  25c  to  cover 
No.  17  ed  trees,  1  to  2  ft.:  No.  26  postage  and  pack- 
3  early,  6  medium  early,  ing:  5  beautiful  Liberty 
3  late.  (1.00  postpaid. '  Iris— assorted  varieties. 

Order  from  this  adv.-Send  for  big  new  catalog. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 

Established  1390 


Fruit  Trees 

'jmjmv  ™  'V®*  We  offer  the  following  variety  of 
,™"1  dl.  ,  fruit  trees  at  a  Special  Bargain. 

I  These  trees  are  budded  from  the 
|)  lilJijf/  bearing  orchards  and  we  are  sure 
'  'i'll  II  I  fhat  they  are  true-to-name.  We 
I jj  ' TjJ  have  no  salesmen  or  commissions. 

1  APPLE  TREES  — Baldwin,  Cort- 

„  -  -land,  Famous,  R.  I.  Greening, 

uravesteens,  King  Porter,  Northern  Spy.  2-year,  6  to  * 
ft.,  at  35c  each  ;  (30.00  per  100. 

PEAR  TREES— Bartlett,  Claps  Favorite,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Seckel,  Kiefer.  3-yr.,  6  to  6  ft.,  at  50c  each;  (40.00  per  100, 
PLUM  TREES— Burbank,  Abundance,  Satsumma,  Lom¬ 
bard,  Rain  Cloud,  Sipper’s  Pride,  Gnii,  Shropshire  Dam¬ 
son,  3-year,  5  to  7  feet,  40c  each;  $35.00  per  100. 
PEACH  TREES — Elberta,  Carman,  Belle 
of  Geo.  J.  H.  Hale,  Rochester.  Mt,  Rose,  — V 
Crawford  Late.  2-yr.,  5  to  6  ft.,  at  35c 
each  and  $25.00  per  100.  4  to  6  ft.,  at  30o  iv  . 
each;  $20.00  per  100.  ftljA  Jl 

GRAPE  VINES— Concord,  Niagara,  Ca-  mV# 
tawba,  Campbell  Early,  Hartfords,  Wor- 
den.  2  and  3  year,  at  20c  each .  $15.00  per  100:  $135  per  1,000. 
QUALITY  STOCK— REASONABLE  PRICES— SERVICE 
Send  for  Free  Catalogue 

THE  ROCKFALL  HURSEBY  CO.,  Box  9000,  Rockfall,  Conn. 

FRUIT  TREES  sure" to5 g°row 

5-7  ft.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Walnut,  Grape  Vines, 
etc.  40c  each.  10  for  $8.50.  Free  Price  List. 

1IIE  IIEHMASIlORFEll  NURSERIES 
Kin tncrsv flic  Bucks  Co.  Penult. 

WITT  rD  ADC  from  grafted  nut  tree  bring  big 
11  U  1  V/IKvTiJ  money.  Better  than  life  insur¬ 
ance.  Use  this  ad.  to  bring  our 
instructive  and  educational  catalog  to  you  immediately. 
John  W.  Hershey,  Nut  Tree  Nurseries,  Downingtown,  Pa. 

TRUE-TO-NAME 
WELL  ROOTED 
FRESHLY  DUG  PLANTS 

The  kind  that  Pay  Big  Profits. 

T,  .  _  „  ,  100  1000  6000 

Dunlap,  Dr.  Burrill . $  .75  $8.75  *17.80 

PREMIER,  Howard  17 .  .85  4  60  21  25 

Lupton,  Big  Late,  Gandy. . 75  4.00  ls!oo 

Big  Joe,  Cooper,  Ford . 85  4.50  20  25 

Chesapeake,  Eaton .  1.00  6.00  27.00 

Klondyke,  Missionary . 75  4.00  18.00 

Everbearing  Varieties 

Progressive,  Champion . $1.00  $6.00  $27.00 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalogue. 

RAYNER  BROS.  -  SALISBURY.  MB. 

Latham  Raspberry  Plants 

also  Herbert,  Cuthbert,  Columbian,  etc.  All  certified. 
Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Shrubs  and  Evergreens.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  low— list 
free.  BERT  BAKER  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  V. 

-  Millions  of  Strawberry  Raspberry, 
Sale  Iflllllvllo  Ul  Iris  and  Asparagus 
Circular  Free  n  |  A  Hi  45 

A.  B- Katkamier  Macedon,  N.Y.  ■  1 

STRAWBERRY  PUHTS  gggffihjii&aagtg: 

EARLY  SEED  POTATOES 

White  Triumph  or  Quick  Lunch,  the  extra  early  variety. 
Select  strain,  $2.00  per  bushel,  in  sacks  F.  O.  B.  here. 

CHA8.  L.  TODD,  Hartwick  Seminary,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

RFG/U  I  II  V  SFFIW  Libera1  package,  50c.  Bulbs 
ULiTYtmlj  Lll,  I  ijUjIFiJ  blooming  size,  25c  each. 

Tiger  Lilies,  1 5c,  postpaid.  H.  HILLS,  Bristol,  Indiana 
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t  of  garden  flowers— very 
easy  to  grow.  A  trial  of  this 
special  collection  will  make 
you  a  “Glad.  fan”.  We  send 
complete  instructions  for 
growing  prize-winners. 

A  Whole 
GLAD  GARDEN 

100  Large  Bulbs,  at  leastSO  beau¬ 
tiful  varieties,  mauy  different 
colors,  50  for  $1.75.  All  SENT 
PREPAID.  Send  for  Glad.  Cat¬ 
alog  "that  is  different”— 233  of 
world’s  best  varieties. 

ELMER  E.  GOVE 

Box  R-5  Burlington,  Vt. 


rBerry  and  Flower  Plants^ 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Loganberry, 
Wineberry,  Grape  plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Horseradish  roots;  Hollyhock,  Foxglove,  Columbine, 
Phlox,  Chrysanthemum,  Bleeding  Heart,  Delphinium 
and  114  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower 
plants;  Pansy,  Zinnia,  Aster,  Petimia,  Snapdragon, 
Salvia  plants;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants; 
Dahlia,  Gladiolus  Bulbs.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  35  pages,  48  illus¬ 
trations.  It's  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  SI 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLI  -  DAHLIAS 

Large  size  Gladioli  bulbs,  good  mixture  of  tine  varieties, 
bloom  this  year,  100  for  $1.50.  Limited  quantity  fine 
named  Dahlias,  surplus  of  choice,  private  collection. 
Cactus,  Show  and  Decorative,  unlabled  11!  for  *1.00, 

P.  D.  WHITE,  282  Broadway,  North  Attleboro,  Masa. 


Strawberry  Crops 

When  some  of  the  accounts  of  the 
large  results  from  strawberries  are  seen 
in  farm  and  garden  magazines  many 
people  are  extremely  skeptical  or  doubt¬ 
ful  as  to  whether  the  statements  and 
claims  are  true.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  not  only  can  extremely 
large  crops  be  grown  in  a  small  space, 
but  the  amount  of  money  that  can  he 
obtained  seems  extremely  large.  Ac¬ 
count,  however,  should  always  be  taken 
of  the  nearness  of  market  or  sale  and 
whether  the  grower  does  all  the  work 
himself  or  hires  it  done,  as  this  item 
is  often  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss,  and  many  a  grower  has 
found  this  out  at  a  dear  cost.  If  you 
can  sell  the-  fruit  at  your  door,  so  to 
speak,  the  result  will  be  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  when  you  have  to 
send  by  rail  or  to  the  commission  deal¬ 
er.  Then  again,  if  you  can  pick  and 
pack  all  the  berries  personally  or  over¬ 
look  the  work  personally,  you  have  a 
decided  advantage  over  one  who  can¬ 
not  do  so.  We  have  such  excellent  and 
large  varieties  now  that  the  picking  is 
not  so  irksome  as  it  used  to  be,  and 
Charles  Dudley  Warner’s  “Cast-iron 
back  with  a  hinge  in  it,”  is  no  longer 
necessary.  Many  farmers  are  so  sit¬ 
uated  that  they  could  make  a  small 
patch  pay,  and  pay  well,  who  perhaps 
could  not  do  so  on  a  large  scale. 

H.  W.  HALES. 


Send  for  Our  List  of  Real 

DAHLIA  BARGAINS 

Olaf  Ellon,Port  Washington,  WIs. 


/>  I  anSfli  IIC  Extra  good  mixture,  giving  variety 
LhIIiU  LU  O  of  colors  and  ranging  from  early 
to  late.  No.  1  Bulbs,  4c;  No.  2  Bulbs,  3c:  No.  3  Bulbs,  2o 
each — delivered— order  today.  HUBERT  RAVEN,  Princeton,  H.  J. 

/-lTi  J  •  T{  __  __  will  greatly  add  to  the  beauty 
I'M'bJI  file of  your  garden.  Unnamed 
VJkloUI'E/AUU  bulbs,  *2.00  per  100.  Send 

for  list  named  varieties.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

r>  i  _  1  u-,.,  pi.  J.  Write  for  descriptive  list. 
OSlQCI  new  UlSUS  Prize  winning  varieties. 
Geo.  S-  Birch,  Vineland  Glad  Gardens,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


GUARANTEED  ROSES  S&fVSftS 

spring  delivery.  Catalog  free,  if  you  mention  The  R. 
N.-Y.  HENRY  F.  YAH  IEEUWE  BOX  173  WARREN  POINT.  N.  J. 


10  DAHLIAand  12  GLADIOLUS  BULBS  mixed  colors. 

Send  prepaid  for  $1.00,  MILL  FA1LM,  Mlililleburg,  N,  Y. 


8  GORGEOUS  CANNAS— Mixed  color  only,  91.10 

Prepaid  at  planting  time.  Catalog. 

Wm.  P.Yeagle  Dept.  R  Bristol,  Penna. 


BEAU  IIFUL  FLOWERS— Great  SI  Values— G5  Gladiolus,  10  Dahlias, 
Vi  li  is,  12  Cannas,  5  Flowering  Shrubs,  8  Hardy  Phlox, 
prepaid,  16c— any  3,  92,50.  V.  ST0NER0AD,  Ycigertewn,  Pa. 


Set  Strawberries  Early 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
says  that  early  planting,  by  the  first  of 
April  in  South  Jersey  and  by  the  sec¬ 
ond  week  of  April  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  is  desirable,  since  at  that 
period  the  plant  is  more  nearly  in  a 
dormant  state,  and  weather  conditions 
are  more  favorable.  Later  plantings 
are  likely  to  run  into  periods  of  warm 
dry  weather,  which  will  cause  some  of 
the  plants  to  die  and  others  to  be 
stunted. 

The  correct  depth  of  planting  is  more 
important  with  the  strawberry  than 
with  most  plants.  If  the  plant  is  set 
too  deep  so  that  the  crown  is  covered 
growth  will  be  slow  or  death  may  re¬ 
sult  ;  if  set  too  shallow,  the  upper  parts 


Gfl  LARGE  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS.  *1.25— None  alike.  10  CHOICE 
DU  DAHLIAS.  $1.25.  Cat.  GLADAHLIA  FARMS,  Chicopcv  Falls,  Mass. 


BOXWOOD 

$1.20  dozen,  delivered. 


ia  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as 
ornamental.  Weil  rooted  plants, 
FUR  TANNERY,  Mineral,  Virginia. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED  (whaoB,“’ 


’A 

v  •  w  — .w  »  — - - x  Biennial  / 

Highest  quality,  carefully  scarified,  seed  testing  99.76 % 
Purity  and  04  %  Germination.  DIRECT  FROM  FARM 
TO  YOU.  Price  and  sample  on  application. 

E.  J.  GERMAN  -  -  Trumaniburg,  N.  Y. 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

C.  O  D.  Frost  Proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants. 
Quick  Shipments.  All  varieties.  500,  65c;  loop. 
$1.00.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Georgia 

rtttFZtxmnmn.  World’s  Record  Corn  Crop.  1680  bu.  on  10 
^gSlillP  acres  grown  from  Yellow  Oarage  beed. 
Write  for  Prices.  Dunlap  &  Son,  Box  958,  Williems.ort,  Ohio 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  Is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE— Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
)  ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
'  have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  Thi9  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
*  But  we  have  grown  beyond  It.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
,i  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 

What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
I  definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


of  the  roots  dry  out  and  growth  is 
hindered.  The  ideal  way  is  to  set  the 
plant  as  deeply  as  possible  without 
covering-  up  the  growing  point  at  the 
top  of  the  crown. 

A  vigorous  one-year-old  bed  on  a 
man’s  own  farm  or  on  that  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor  is  the  best  source  of  plants,  pro¬ 
vided  the  varieties  are  right.  If  new 
varieties  are  wanted  it  is  often  ad¬ 
visable  to  buy  just  enough  for  a  nur¬ 
sery  row  the  first  year  so  that  later  a 
commercial  planting  may  be  made  from 
this  row  with  plants  which  have  not 
been  subjected  to  the  hardships  of 
packing,  shipping  and  possible  delay 
en  route.  Even  from  a  vigorous  bed  it 
is  advisable  to  discard  the  weak  plants, 
setting  only  those  with  large  crowns 
and  root  systems. 

Varieties  which  succeed  well  in  the 
community  are  the  ones  to  plant  in 
quantity,  although  others  might  be 
tried  on  a  small  scale.  Howard  17 
(Premier),  an  early  sort,  has  given 
satisfaction  in  commercial  plantings  in 
most  parts  of  the  State  while  Lupton 
has  been  very  satisfactory  in  Cumber¬ 
land  County  and  vicinity.  Varieties 
which  may  be  recommended  for  home 
consumption  are  Chesapeake,  Joe  and 
Aberdeen. 


Making  Black  Wax 

Do  you  know  how  the  shoemakers  used 
to  make  shoe  wax?  This  that  you  buy  is 
about  all  pitch.  I  am  sure  there  are  some 
old  shoemakers  yet  who  know.  I  would 
like  to  make  my  own,  and  would  like  the 
recipe.  B.  F.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 
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JlBBLE » 

Seed  Farms 


1,000  ACRES 

Empire  State.  _ 

* 

<rade  obtainable.  a  Mammoth 

I)  b.  Timothy,  Medmm  ana  or 

Clover,  Alfalfa— average  purity, 

^Dibble’s  Reclea^ed  Timothy^a^id^Almke  ^ 

^ a  busUe 

Oats!  Heav^eight.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tUSeedCBarierAlpha.  Oderbrucher. 

Spring  Wheat,  JyP^  ^  ^  ^ 

avlrageC^mlnS  above  90%.  Some  kinds 

as  low  as  k“®dSj'  <<best  by  test”  in 

Seed  Potatoes,  1-  barrels  to  carloads. 

Ki  «>.  M*  etc. 

“Everything  lor  the  Farm 

Catalog  and  Price  List  Free 

Address  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N. 
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Pedigreed 
SEED  CORN 

Metcalf's  Perfect  Ensilage  Corn  will  produce  a 
heavy  tonnage  of  silage,  also  plenty  of  good,  well- 
filled  ears.  We  catalog  ami  carry  iu  stock  25  vari- 
ties  of  corn,  such  as  Luce’s  Favorite.  Virginia- 
grown  Eureka,  West  Branch  Sweepstakes,  Learn¬ 
ing,  Pride  of  the  North,  Longfellow’s  Flint,  etc. 
Sonnd  seed,  high  germination.  Write  for  Samples 
and  Catalog. 

B,  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

1 18-A  No.  Warren  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


Tif ton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Succession,  Danish  Ballhead, 
Copenhagen  Market  and  Golden  Acre.  Tomato  Plants: 
Bonnie  Best,  Greater  Baltimore,  Livingston  Globe,  John 
Baer  and  Earliana.  Bermuda  and  Brize  Taker  Onion 
Blants.  Ruby  King  and  Bull  Nose  Pepper  Plants.  Post¬ 
paid,  250,  8I.OO;  500,  31.50;  1,000,  82.50.  Express 
Collect  $1.50  per  1,000.  Caxe  used  in  packing.  We 
guarantee  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 

proof  Cabbage  Plants 

will  make  headed  cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home 
grown  plants.  I  make  prompt  shipments.  All  leading 
varieties.  Postpaid:  600,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.75.  Express: 
$2.00  1000.  Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Tomato 
and  Pepper  Plants  same  prices.  First  class  plants,  roots 
wrapped  in  moss.  I*,  1).  FIJLWOOD,  Tifton,  Ga, 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Strong,  healthy,  well  graded  and  tied  26  in  a  bundle,  40 
bundles  for  a  1000;packed  in  burlap  bags.  Varieties:  Mary 
Washington,  Pedigreed  Washington,  Palmetto,  Giant  Ar¬ 
gentine  and  Barr's  Mammoth.  All  varieties  2  year  No.  1, 
$8  per  1000;  1-year  No.  1,  $5  per  1000.  RHUBARB  ROOTS.  $3 
per  100;  $25  per  1000.  TOMATO  MARGLOBE,  X  lb.  $1.50;  lb., 
$5.  New  Stone  and  Greater  Baltimore,  $2  per  lb. 

H.  AUSTIN  -  FELTON  DEL. 

EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
FOR  EARLY  CROPS 

Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants:  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen  Market,  Flat 
Dutch.  Tomato  Plants: — Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  John 
Baer,  Stone.  Onion,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Potato  Plants.  Prices 
all  above:  Postpaid,  100,  50c;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.75.  Ex¬ 
press  collect,  1,000,  $2.00; 5,000.  $8.75;  10,000,  $15.00.  Packed 
in  moss,  delivery  guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO., Albany,  ga 

n  .  T\  _  _  SELECTED 

Sweet  Potatoes  y!llsoej 

and  REDS 

Guaranteed  true-to-name  and  free  from  disease.  Also 
some  Porto  Rico  Yams.  Write  for  catalog  with  prices. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO _ VINELAND,  N,  J. 

PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Irish  Cobblers  for  Sale 

High  yielding  and  quality  strains.  Write  wants. 

GARDNER  FABMS.Box  400,  TULLY.N.  I. 

For  sale— certified  seed  potatoes— 

College  inspected.  Green  Mountains,  Smooth  Rurals, 
Russet  Rurals,  Irish  Cobblers.  Spaulding  Rose.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  NEW  YORK  CO-OPERATIVE  SEKO 
POTATO  ASS’N.,  luc.,  52  Utica  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

Send  no  money.  C.  O.  D.  Frost  Proof  Cabbage 
and  Onion  Plants.  All  varieties.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  500,  65c;  lOOO,  $1.00.  STANDARD 
PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Georgia. 


SSS£  ”  Sweet  Glover  Seed 


A.  0  CHAPIN 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  T. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


•  ‘ X?a  WINDLASS  75*  EXTRA 

NEW  SPRUCE  OR  BASSWOOD  LADDERS— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete — ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 35c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 37c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y- 
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1 

E . 
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C.N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine.  $1.60— Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  wtth  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  ’  S2.S0  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Strawberries 

Townsend’s 


AND  HOW  TO 
“GROW”  ’EM 

Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  Leading  Strawberry  plant  guide.  Written  by 
a  life  long  strawberry  grower.  Up- 
to-Date  advice  on  varieties  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions.  Valuable  to  every 
strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  Free 
for  the  asking.  Fully  des¬ 
cribes  and  illustrates  the 
leading  standard  varieties  of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Grape  Vines, 
Asparagus,  Dahlia,  Gladiola 
Bulbs,  etc. 

Everything  quoted  at  wholesale 
prices  direct  to  growers.  Yoa 
save  from  25  to  50%  by  deal¬ 
ing  direct  with  ue.  A  postal  card  will  bring  It. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons,  25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

PUYOlt’S  hardy  true-to-name  plants  are  reasonably 
priced — fresh  dug— carefully  packed. 

Dunlap,  Dr.  Burrlli  and  Gandy — $4.00  per  1,000;  5.000, 
$!8.00;.10,0!)0,  $32.50. 

Premier,  Big  Joe,  Gibson  and  Wm.  Bell — $4. SO  per 

1,000;  5.000,  $21.25;  10,000,  $40.00, 

Chesapeake— $6.00  per  1,000;  5.000,  $28.75;  10,000, 
$55.00. 

Progressive  and  Champion  Everbearing — $1,25  per 

100;  1,000,  $7.50;  5,000,  $37.50. 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalogue. 

M.  8.  I’ll  YOU  JR.  F.  it.  SALI8UUKY,  M», 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today— not  next 
week,  but  NOW!  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  AT  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


OSRFE’S 


Berry  Plants 

36  Years  in  the 
Nursery  Business 
1400  Acres  fertile  soil  in  the  heart  of 
Ohio.  Small  fruit  plants  and  ornamen- 
talsourspeeialty.  Hardy,  vigorous  stock. 
New  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry* 
Latham  Red  Raspberry.  ^ 

New  Red  Leaved  Japanese  Barberry* 

Other  varieties  listed  in  our  new  Cat - 
aloQ  No,  S35  Copy  free  on  request. 

W.  N.  SCARFF  &  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  O, 


BIG  JUMBO 
STRAWBERRY 

Biggest  and  best  of  late  Strawberries. 
Has  sold  at  $la  quart.  Heavy  yielder; 
good  shipper.  A  big  moneymaker. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of  Berry 
Plants,  also  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  251,  Pulaski,  N.  Y, 


EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRIES 

And  all  the  best  standard  sorts.  Deli¬ 
cious— Healthful— Profitable.  It  pays 
to  grow  them.  Yoa  should  see  our 
Berry  Book.  It's  free. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO- 
72  £.  Market  St.#  Salisbury,  Md. 


Raspberry  Plants 

Certified  stock  of  Latham,  Cuthbert,  Marlboro,  Idaho,  St. 
Regis,  Herbert,  King.  Golden  Queen,  Plum  Farmer,  and 
Columbian.  Also  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  asparagus, 
shade  trees,  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  hardy  plants. 

May  We  Send  You  Our  Catalog? 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN  NURSERY  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

” Grown  in  Vermont.  It',  Hardy" 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  Them  at  $2. SO  perlOOO 

H.  F.  Bieher,  Pa.,  says,  “I  sold  $600  worth  of  berries 
from  3500  of  your  plants.”  Catalog  free. 

C.  S,  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

** Better  plant,  for  lee a  money" 

Howard.  X 7 

Just  the  money  maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown 

Strawtoerry  Flants 

carefully  packed.  §1.00-100,  88.75-500,  87.35-1000, 
§82.50-5000  prepaid.  J.  Britton,  Chepachet,  !!.  I. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS  Rogued  by  "  Dept. 

Plant  Pathology  Pa.  State  Col.  B.  S.OeCou.R.a.l,  Horristawn,  Pa 


Strawberry  Plants 


BASIL  PERRY  Georgetown,  Delaware 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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j=  Riskless  Tried = 

SOD,  clay,  gumbo,  muck,  loam  or 
gravel  —  hillside  or  level  • — 
PLOW- MATE  helps  in  any  soil. 
Attach  one  to  each  bottom  and  go 
ahead.  Without  further  attention, 
PLOW  -  MATE  pulverizes  as  you 
plow.  The  clods  dropping  from  the 
mold-board  are  broken  up  and 
crumbled  before  they  hit  the  ground; 
plow  ridges  are  leveled;  stubble  and 
trash  buried  deep.  Even  corn  stub¬ 
ble  is  covered  under — a  great  feature 
in  Corn  Borer  territory.  PLOW* 
MATE  certainly 

Saves  Farm  Work 

In  heavy  6oils  it  replaces  at  least  one 
discing.  It  light  soils  it  frequently 
eliminates  discing  entirely.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  firm,  moisture -conserving 
seed  bed,  free  alike  from  clods  and 
air  pockets.  It  mulches  the  entire 
ground  from  the  bottom  up.  It  makes 
your  fields  produce  more  with  less 
work.  And  it  adds  an  absolutely 
negligible  amount  to  the  draft. 

You  can  prove  all  this,  absolutely  without 
risk.  Order  PLOW-MATE  today  from  your 
dealer  or  direct.  State  make  of  plow  and 
enclose  $12.50  for  each  bottom  you  wish  to 
equip.  Try  PLOW -MATE  for  ten  days, 
right  on  your  own  farm.  If  not  entirely 
satisfied,  return  and  money  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  refunded. 

PLOW- MATE,  Inc. 

850  Euclid  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

~  — “  Dept.  12  “  —  —  — 
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Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


GARDEN  SEEDS 

Assuresuccesswilh  ‘‘Seedsof  Known  Origin’ 'care¬ 
fully  tesiedforpurityandgermination.2qlt.  Metcalf’s 
Golden  Bantam  Corn  $1 ,  Postpaid.  Send  $1  today. 
BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Every  home  and  market  garde¬ 
ner  should  have  our  48 -page  Catalog.  Besides  a 
full  line  of  Garden  Seeds,  it  lists  Field  Seeds,  Grass 
Mixtures,  etc.  Write  for  your  copy. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON.  INC. 

I18-A  No.  Warren  3t.  Sjracuse,  N.  Y. 


f  GARDEN  TIME  * 

will  soon  be  here— to  prepare  lor  it 

GET  YOUR  GARDEN  BOOKS  NOW! 

1001  Garden  Questions  Answered.  With  this 
book  you  quickly  dispose  of  constantly 
vexatious  gardening  questions  on  which 
prompt  information  is  wanted.  Paper 
cover,  $1.65;  cloth,  $2.15. 

Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  The  most 
popular  landscape  book  on  the  market. 
Cloth  cover,  $2.65. 

The  Woman’s  Flower  Garden.  $1.10;  Founda¬ 
tion  Planting,  $3.65;  The  Home  Fruit 
Grower,  $1.50. 

ALL  POSTPAID 

These  and  hundreds  of  others  are 
described  in  our  Catalog  No.  14. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  to 

DE  LA  MARE  GARDEN  BOOKS 

225-A  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City 


WHEELS 
Trucks  —Wagons 

Steel  or  Wood  Wheels  to  fit 
any  wagon.  Old  wagons  are 
made  new  with  “Electric” 
steel  or  wood  wheels  that  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  describes  Wheels,  Farm 
Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers. 
Write  for  this  catalog  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

48  Elm  St.  Quincy,  Ell, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Auto-shocked. — We  do  not  hear  so 
much  about  being  shell-shocked  as  we  did, 
but  perhaps  we  are  going  to  hear  more 
about  being  auto-shocked.  As  the  Parson 
writes,  a  mother  from  down  country  is  in 
the  other  room  visiting  with  Mrs.  Parson. 
You  see  the  Parson  took  a  long  trip  down 
that  way  the  other  day,  and  as  he  turned 
in  the  yard,  he  wondered  what  these  peo¬ 
ple  had  been  doing  to  their  house,  right 
in  the  Winter  time.  A  big  section  on 
the  corner  nearest  the  road  was  evidently 
being  reclapboarded  and  had  a  big  patch 
of  white  paint  on  it.  When  he  got  inside 
he  found  the  woman — mother  of  seven 
beautiful  children — a  veritable  nervous 
wreck.  She  had  terrible  crying  spells  in 
the  night  and  worse  ones  in  the  daytime. 

Without  Knocking. — Were  a  Ford  to 
come  into  the  house  in  the  night  right 
through  the  wall,  it  would  probably  have 
knocked  before  entering  for,  in  fact,  most 
Fords  knock  all  the  time  so  as  to  make 
sure.  But  this  was  not  a  Ford,  but  a 
great  brand  new  Marrnon  straight  eight 
roadster.  The  man  of  the  house  was 
asleep  with  the  bed  close  to  the  wall  on 
the  south  side.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
terrible  crash  and  the  house  rocked  and 
shook  as  though  it  were  going  to  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  he  found  himself  and  the 


the  corner  of  the  Ford  and  tipped  it 
plumb  the  other  side  up.  The  man  in  the 
Ford  was  unconscious  for  some  time  and 
the  woman — mother  of  ten  boys — was 
dazed  for  several  minutes.  When  she 
came  to,  she  lustily  began  to  cry  out  .for 
her  baby.  “What,  was  there  a  baby  in 
the  Ford?”  exclaimed  the  by-standing 
crowd.  So  they  went  and  dug  around  in 
the  over-turned  Ford  and  sure  enough 
there  was  a  baby,  not  uttering  a  sound  or 
having  a  scratch  on  him.  Then  the 
whole  Ford  load  was  duly  trundled  off  to 
the  hospital  in  the  city  for  a  two-day 
stay,  and  then  they  bought  another  car 
for  $25,  and  all  came  home  again.  The 
woman  had  had  a  change  all  right. 

Saved  the  Trouble. — As  the  Parson 
and  the  woman  and  some  of  the  boys 
went  out  to  look  at  the  wrecked  remnant 
of  the  old  Ford  down  by  the  shed,  the 
woman  asked  if  the  Parson  couldn’t  pos¬ 
sibly  do  something  with  their  dog.  The 
man  hated  to  shoot  it,  and  they  did  not 
want  a  dog,  anyway  that  kind  of  a  dog, 
and  couldn’t  the  Parson  take  it  along  and 
dispose  of  it  somehow.  Just  at  the 
minute  we  were  talking  along  came  an¬ 
other  Ford,  likkerty-cut,  and  the  dog  gave 
chase  and  in  a  second  there  was  one  loud 
yelp  and  the  Ford  had  disappeared 


Pastoral  Parson  and  Some  of  Ills  Friends 


bed  taking  a  ride  toward  the  other  side 
of  the  room.  For  the  first  time,  too,  and 
far  sooner  than  ever  it  was  to  be  expected, 
this  house  found  itself  lighted  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  For  the  front  end  of  the  car 
had  come  right  through  the  wall  and  one 
of  the  head  lights,  quite  undamaged,  was 
shining  merrily  down  through  the  open 
doors  to  the  farther  end  of  the  kitchen. 
It  had  seemed  bad  enough  to  have  the 
cars  seeking  us  out  on  the  streets  and  in 
the  highways  to  kill  us,  but  has  it  come 
to  the  point  that  they  are  coming  into  the 
house  after  us? 

Scared  Enough.  —  Only  the  front 
wheels  actually  got  into  the  house  and 
immediately  one  of  the  occupants  came 
running  round  to  the  back  door  and  into 
the  house,  crying  out,  “He’s  dead,  lie’s 
dead !”  Some  time  was  lost,  as  the  man 
in  the  bed  put  his  heavy  shoes  on  first 
and  then  had  to  take  them  off  to  get  on 
his  trousers  and  then  put  them  on  again. 
He  was  certainly  some  excited — who 
wouldn’t  be?  He  had  just  had  a  free 
ride  down  across  the  room  in  his  bed. 
Some  of  the  laths  of  the  side  of  the  house 
were  sticking  right  through  the  head  of 
the  bedstead.  While  both  the  occupants 
of  the  car  wTere  badly  cut  up,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  their  feelings  and  their  heads  and 
hands,  they  were  not  seriously  injured. 
Every  bit  of  the  plaster  on  the  whole  side 
of  the  room  and  the  ceiling  either  came 
off  or  had  to  come  off,  and  also  most  of 
the  plaster  on  the  room  upstairs  came  off. 
The  Marrnon  was  insured  and  the  com¬ 
pany  is'  fixing  up  the  place.  As  for  the 
shattered  nerves  of  the  woman  talking 
with  Mrs.  Parson  in  the  parlor  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  yet  what  the  damage 
might  be,  and  she  has  refused  to  sign  any 
papers.  “I  want  to  complete  my  files,” 
said  the  wily  agent,  “and  if  you  will  just 
sign  this  paper  here,  I  will  give  you  a 
nice  newT  dress.” 

She  Had  It. — On  that  same  trip  down 
county  the  Parson  went  from  this  house 
down  to  the  house  where  the  woman  was 
so  sick  last  Summer  with  the  seven  boys 
in  the  house  to  care  for,  and  where  we 
got  the  woman  in  the  hospital  and  the 
baby  came  out  and  stayed  with  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son.  You  will  remember  the  case.  Well, 
the  husband  came  home  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  a  while  ago  and  said  he  had  a  few 
days  off  from  work,  and  he  wanted  her 
to  have  a  little  change,  and  so  she  could 
take  the  three  smaller  boys,  including  the 
baby,  and  they  would  go  for  a  couple  of 
days’  visit,  getting  a  neighbor’s  boy  to 
stay  at  home. 

She  Had  It. — However,  as  they  were 
merrily  rolling  along  in  their  old  Ford 
touring,  suddenly  there  evidently  came 
up  from  belynd  a  Chevrolet  sedan  which 
forthwith  went  to  go  by  but  did  not  have 
quite  enough  room,  so  it  cheerily  caught 


around  the  curve  and  the  dog  lay  in  the 
road  dead — dead  as  a  salt  herring,  as 
father  used  to  say.  So  the  Parson  was 
saved  again,  and  again  is  it  proven  that 
movie  stunts  have  nothing  on  everyday 
life  round  about  us. 

Out  to  Supper. — And  the  Parson  was 
out  to  supper  that  night  (in  fact  he 
stayed  with  a  farmer  down  county  all 
night  and  never  got  home  till  the  next 
day).  And  such  a  good  time  as  he  had. 
It  was  down  to  a  home  in  the  woods  at 
the  end  of  the  road,  and  boys  ran  out  to 
the  car  and  got  out  a  smoked  shoulder 
from  off  the  back  seat  and  several  loaves 
of  bread,  and  we  got  a  couple  of  frying- 
pans  at  work  on  the  stove  and  began  to 
make  sandwiches.  How  many  we  made? 
It  was  nobody’s  business  but  our  own.  It 
developed  that  the  baby  carriage  in  this 
family  was  about  shot — strange  it  should 
be  as  the  tenth  baby  was  at  that  time 
taking  a  nap  in  it.  So  the  Parson  ad¬ 
vertised  and  a  fine  one  showed  up  Sun¬ 
day,  and  he  brought  it  home  on  the  side 
of  the  car  and  the  next  trip  down  it  will 
be  landed  safely  in  this  kitchen.  In¬ 
cidentally  the  Parson  cut  the  hair  for 
five  of  the  children  after  supper,  later  go¬ 
ing  on  to  the  next  house  and  giving  two 
more  a  “trimming.” 

No  Ice. — Here  it  is  the  middle  of 
March  and  the  sun  is  shining  through  the 
window  on  the  Parson’s  back  as  warm  as 
though  it  were  mid-Summer.  For  the 
first  time  since  we  have  lived  here  for  16 
years  we  have  not  got  a  pound  of  ice  in 
the  ice-house.  It  never  got  thick  enough 
on  the  pond  to  cut,  except  possibly  one 
day,  but  it  rained  before  we  could  get 
started  on  it  that  time.  It  will  probably 
mean  we  shall  have  to  put  in  an  electric 
cooling  system  this  Summer.  These  seem 
to  be  wonderful  for  keeping  the  food  and 
everything  so  evenly  cold  and  nice.  They 
claim  milk  will  keep  perfectly  sweet  for 
a  week  or  more.  Even  with  ice,  a  good 
many  times  it  gets  low  or  is  all  gone, 
and  the  hotter  it  is  the  quicker  it  disap¬ 
pears  and  the  more  you  need  it.  The  cry, 
“We  need  ice  in  the  box,”  would  seem  to 
ring  through  the  premises  just  at  the 
time  when  there  is  no  one  round  to  get  it, 
or  everyone  is  in  a  great  rush,  just  start¬ 
ing  for  somewhere. 

Those  Flies. — This  is  the  day  that  the 
flies  begin  to  thaw  out  and  make  ready 
for  Summer  trouble.  What  made  the 
Parson  think  about  it  was  the  fact  that 
he  heard  the  electric  cleaner  going  way 
up  in  the  attic.  You  see  the  attic  win¬ 
dows  are  fairly  black  with  them,  but 
Mrs.  Parson  gets  the  long  electric  cord 
we  use  on  the  stereopticon  and  runs  it 
up  the  attic  stairs  and  puts  the  suction 
on  the  windows  and  those  flies  don’t  even 
have  a  chance.  It  cleans  up  every 
mother’s  son  of  them.  She  did  that  last 
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Spring,  too,  and  it  really  seemed  to  make 
a  big  difference  in  the  Summer,  for  we 
never  had  so  little  trouble  from  the  pests 
Sister  Better.— But  you  are  all  won¬ 
dering  how  Sister  is,  for  when  last  the 
Parson  wrote  she  was  again  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal.  We  find  the  whole  trouble  came  from 
a  bad  fall  she  had  at  school  on  a  piece  of 
ice  on  the  school  steps,  and  it  tore  the 
adhesions  from  her  former  operations 
and  this  made  an  abscess  and  then  the 
trouble  began,  of  course.  But  the  matter 
worked  itself  out  better  than  the  doctors 
dared  hope  for,  and  she  did  not  have  to 
be  operated  on,  and  is  now  home  again 
She  will  not  go  to  school  again  this  year 
hut  is  doing  the  work  at  home  as  best  she 
can.  Little  Charles  brings  it  home  for 
her  and  takes  back  her  answers.  We 
know  now  she  ought  not  to  have  gone 
hack  at  all,  as  she  was  doing  so  well  here 
She  looks  very  white  and  cannot  stand 
much,  but  on  the  whole  we  think  she  is 
improving  all  the  time. 

Still  Finding  Things. — You  will  re¬ 
member  the  Parson  wrote  about  finding 
the  hammer  and  other  things  last  time. 
Well,  last  Summer  lie  lost  a  fountain 
pen.  He  knew  well  the  day  he  lost  it, 
right  down  around  one  of  the  churches! 
It  must  be  right  around  there,  and  so 
he  looked  and  looked.  How  much  lie 
wanted  it,  and  how  much  lie  liked  that 
particular  old  pen,  and  hadn’t  he  paid 
out  50  cents  for  a  new  clip  or  cap  or 
whatever  you  call  it?  Now  the  back  seat 
of  a  Ford  stays  anywhere  but  where  it 
ought  to,  and  the  back  of  the  back  seat 
is  still  worse,  if  such  a  tiling  could  be 
possible.  _  So  the  Parson  declared  he 
would  fix  it  or  know  the  reason  why.  So 
he  took  out  both  parts,  and  you  just 
ought  to  have  seen  the  stuff  there  was 
under  that  Ford  car  seat.  Besides,  of 
course,  tools  and  chains,  and  long-lost 
screw-drivers  and  pliers  and  Sunday 
school  papers  and  pamphlets  and  rem¬ 
nants  of  apples  and  lunches — if  there 
wasn’t  that  old  fountain  pen  that  the 
Parson  set  so  much  store  by !  Cleaning 
it  up,  it  was  as  good  as  .ever,  and  seemed 
a  good  deal  better  than  ever.  How  many 
times  he  had  sat  on  that  very  seat  and 
wanted  that  pen,  and  wondered  where  in 
the  world  it  could  have  disappeared  to. 

A  Dancing  Class.— Did  the  Parson 
write  anything  about  a  dancing  class  we 
have  been  having  down  in  one  village 
where  we  have  a  church?  Why  shouldn’t 
the  small  town  and  country  child  have 
the  advantages  that  the  city  child  has? 
We  can  never  keep  our  young  people  in 
♦lie  country  till  they  do.  Some  thought 
if  we  got  up  a  dancing  class,  dancing  and 
deportment,  we  might  get  half  a  dozen 
to  join.  They  doubted  if  we  would  get 
more.  The  Parson  had  no  idea  himself 
howT  many  would  come,  but  give  them  a 
chance  he  certainly  would  and  did.  What 
do  you  think,  probably  there  have  never 
been  less  than  00  in  two  classes,  for  we 
right  away  had  to  have  two  classes  and 
really  ought,  to  have  made  three  classes 
out  of  it.  The  teacher  is  a  woman  who 
comes  out  from  the  city  in  her  car  each 
Tuesday  night.  They  have  nearly 
finished  now  and  will  have  had  15  les¬ 
sons.  People  say  they  do  not  know  when 
the  town  has  responded  with  more  en¬ 
thusiasm  over  anything  than  it  has  this 
class  in  dancing  and  deportment. 

How  to  Appear. — So  many  of  the  old¬ 
er  people  say  to  the  Parson,  “My,  but 
I  wish  I  had  had  that  chance  when  I 
was  young !”  Of  course  they  ought  to 
have  had  that  chance.  “I  wouldn't  have 
felt  out  in  company  as  I  do  now,”  they 
would  say.  “That  hall  gang  that  gener¬ 
ally  stands  around  and  never  gets  onto 
the  floor  was  entirely  missing  the  other 
night  at  the  high  school  dance,”  said  the 
principal  of  the  high  school  to  the  Parson. 
“They  came  right  in,  acted  like  gentle¬ 
men,  and  were  on  the  floor  for  every 
dance.”  Wasn’t  it  Forbush  that  told  in 
one  of  his  books  how  a  good  dancing 
school  had  straightened  out  the  morals 
of  a  whole  village?  I  know  many  read¬ 
ers  of  this  will  not  agree,  but  just  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  road-houses? 

To  Yteriiont  Again. — And  tonight  the 
Parson  will  board  the  night  train  for  old 
Vermont  and  home.  For  you  know  if 
you  live  1,000  years  away,  the  old  home 
town  where  you  spent  your  boyhood  is 
home.  He  is  going  to  speak  at  a  banquet 
at  the  agricultural  school  at  Randolph 
Center.  Sunday  lie  will  preach  again  in 
the  old  church,  now  practically  closed.  lie 
will  hear  the  old  bell  he  used  to  ring  and 
the  organ  he  used  to  blow  and  see  the 
plate  he  used  to  pass  and  note  once  more 
the  place  where  the  Christmas  hemlock 
candle  chandelier  caught  fire  during  a 
Christmas  service  and  most  likely  there 
will  be  another  drift  in  the  very  spot 
where  that  drift  stood  over  40  years  ago 
into  which  the  Parson  hurled  that  blaz¬ 
ing  chandelier  and  received  an  especial 
smile  from  his,  then,  best  girl,  as  he  saw 
her  home  that  night.  The  Parson  will 
surely  be  interested  and  probably  shocked 
at  the  work  of  l  lie  terrible  flood  up  there, 
and  he  will  tell  you  about  it  next  time, 
lie  will  also  have  to  tell  you  next  time 
about  the  moving  picture  machine  we 
have  added  to  our  missionary  outfit,  and 
how  it  works  out.  Now  he  must  water 
the  cow  and  feed  the  sheep  some  more 
hay  before  dinner,  and  then  pack  up  and 
clamber  northward.  Mrs.  Parson  has 
gone  into  the  parlor  to  listen  to  some 
woman  over  the  radio  telling  about  her 
experiences  going  to  an  osteopath,  and 
seems  to  have  quite  forgotten  dinner.  The 
Parson  takes  back  what  little  lie  said 
about  Cheerio’s  voice  and  we  both  tune 
in  on  him  every  morning  we  can. 
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Fair  Hope 

Last  night  the  wind  came  up  sud¬ 
denly  and  blew  a  gale  all  night.  It  is 
still  sweeping  across  snow-covered 
fields  at  30  miles  an  hour,  carrying 
clouds  of  snow  with  it  that  is  filling 
roads  and  piling  up  drifts  wherever  it 
can  find  anything  to  give  a  start.  We 
could  not  but  feel  grateful,  when  we 
retired  to  the  warm  blankets  last  night, 
that  our  bed  was  made  far  inland,  par¬ 
tially  sheltered  by  a  grove  of  trees 
from  the  strong  west  winds,  and  not 
on  some  storm-tossed  vessel  far  at  sea. 
One  of  the  sons  remarked  that  one  was 
about  as  safe  at  sea  today  on  a  good 
modern  ship  as  on  land,  but  we  feel 
much  safer  when  we  know  there  is 
good  solid  ground  under  our  feet. 

When  I  was  a  boy  farmers  had  a 
habit  of  going  to  the  barn  the  last 
filing  before  retiring  for  the  night  to 
see  that  all  was  right.  Few  do  this 
now,  but  stock  is  cared  for,  and  when 
all  is  in  shape  we  go  in  for  our  own 
suppers  and  they  are  left  to  themselves 
until  morninng.  Stables  are  made  much 


Farm  Notes 

inforcing  is  still  on  the  wooden  mold- 
board.  We  have  this  mounted  on  a 
shelf  in  our  Grange  room.  This  plow 
has  a  history  which  no  other  plow  has. 
It  was  wheeled  from  the  town  of 
Orange,  Mass.,  near  Boston,  to  the  spot 
where  our  Grange  hall  stands,  on  a 
wheelbarrow  by  one  man.  This  jour¬ 
ney  of  over  450  miles  required  about 
30  days.  The  man  who  wheeled  it 
these  long  weary  miles  is  still  living 
at  the  age  of  nearly  SO  years.  Just 
why  he  did  it  he  has  not  confided  to 
anyone  as  far  as  we  know.  When  we 
sing,  as  we  do  sometimes,  the  “Song 
of  the  Plow”  and  perhaps  glancing  out 
of  the  windows  can  see  a  powerful 
tractor  pulling  a  gang  of  plows  across 
the  field  at  a  rate  of  speed  that  no 
team  of  horses  can  follow,  we  realize 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
producing  the  food  which  may  be  con¬ 
sumed  several  hundred  miles  away. 

Where  but  these  few  short  years  ago 
the  forest  stood  supreme,  and  the 
stately  moose  and  caribou,  the  deer 


Historic  Wooden  Plow ,  Built  in  Massachusetts,  Now  Owned  by  a  Maine  Grange 


warmer  now  than  then.  Stock  can  lie 
down  in  comfort  to  spend  the  night, 
while  50  years  ago,  in  many  cases,  it 
required  cattle  of  strong  constitution 
to  hold  their  own  and  survive  the 
rigorous  Winters  of  this  northern 
clime.  Only  75  years  ago  the  section 
of  country  where  the  writer  lives  was 
an  unbroken  wilderness  of  forest  trees. 
The  stately  birch  and  sugar  maple 
occupied  the  ridges.  As  the  ridges  de¬ 
clined  to  the  lower  levels  other  growth 
of  beech,  an  occasional  hornbeam,  elm, 
poplar,  fir,  spruce,  hemlock  and  in 
swampy  land  the  cedar. 

Shaved  cedar  shingles  were  currency 
with  the  first  pioneers ;  this  was  sup¬ 
plemented  with  clover  seed  as  the  land 
was  cleared,  for  clover  grew  luxuriant¬ 
ly.  These  had  to  be  moved  by  teams 
200  miles  to  market,  a  trip  that  re¬ 
quired  a  full  week  for  the  round  trip, 
and  a  load  of  supplies  needed  by  the 
settlers  was  brought  back.  In  that 
short  period  of  time,  75  years,  the 
forest  has  given  place  to  rolling  fields, 
over  which  the  tractor  and  grain 
binder  move  with  ease. 

Last  Summer  the  airship  Sir  John 
Carlin  on  its  way  from  London, 
Canada,  to  London,  England,  attempted 
a  landing  in  these  fields,  and  could 
easily  have  found  one  except  for  grow¬ 
ing  fields  of  grain  and  potatoes.  The 
ship  found  a  suitable  landing  field  only 
a  few  miles  from  here,  a  meadow, 
where  it  could  make  nearly  a  half  mile 
run  on  its  take-off.  The  plane,  with 
its  brave  and  venturesome  pilots,  lias 
never  been  heard  from  since  it  left 
Newfoundland. 

Our  Grange  has  a  plow  that  was 
built  about  1775,  or  soon  after.  It  re¬ 
sembles  the  plow  which  “Old  Put”  left 
in  the  field  when  the  horseman  brought 
the  news  that  the  British  had  fired  on 
the  farmers  at  Lexington.  Our  plow 
is  a  smaller  plow,  and  has  not  seen  as 
much  service.  The  original  iron  re¬ 


am!  other  animals  of  the  wild  ranged 
at  will,  unmolested  except  by  natural 
enemies,  our  town  is  planning  a  land¬ 
ing  field,  an  airport  for  ships  of  the 
air  on  their  way  across  the  continent, 
and  without  doubt  across  the  ocean. 
Who  can  look  ahead  for  a  decade  or 
two  and  foresee  what  the  years  will 
bring  to  us?  What  are  we  who  till  the 
soil  to  do  with  the  changing  conditions 
that  modern  advance  is  thrusting  upon 
us?  We  who  live  in  the  country  must 
solve  some  mighty  problems  in  the  near 
future  if  we  are  to  retain  those  liberties 
so  dearly  bought  for  us  by  our  fathers. 

Free  thought,  free  speech  and  a  free 
press,  the  absolute  control  of  our  own 
schools,  our  own  lands,  were  once  the 
proud  possession  of  our  fathers  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  this  great 
nation  of  ours.  To  what  extent  can 
we  claim  these  privileges  today?  We 
muift  learn  the  meaning  of  that  much 
used  word  cooperation,  and  learn  to 
apply  a  united  strength  in  more  ways 
than  that  of  marketing  our  crops.  We 
may  be  forced  to  modify  our  ideas  of 
party  government  to  some  extent  before 
we  obtain  justice  at  the  hands  of  our 
legislators.  The  man  who  has  never 
earned  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  out  on  the  land,  is  not  qualified 
to  understand  the  needs  of  farm  folks, 
be  he  ever  so  honest  in  his  intentions. 
The  idea  that  a  lawyer  is  needed  to 
make  laws  may  be  all  right  from  the 
lawyer’s  standpoint,  but  I  much  would 
rather  an  honest,  intelligent  farmer  of 
fair  education  be  entrusted  with  the 
making  of  laws  for  my  benefit  than  a 
lawyer  of  much  better  education. 

In  a  great  State  like  New  York,  with 
the  influence  of  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world  pitted  against  the  interest  of 
those  on  the  land,  there  must  be  the 
most  active  co-operation  and  eternal 
vigilance  if  success  is  won  and  your 
liberties  preserved.  c.  b.  griffin. 

Maine. 


UNDREDS  of  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  have  discovered  the  amazing 
wearing  qualities  ofMishko  work  shoes. 

These  shoes  are  made  at  Mishawaka 
where  all  other  Ball-Band  footwear  is 
made  .  .  .  under  the  same  careful  scru¬ 
tiny,  and  according  to  the  same  strict 
rules  regarding  selection  of  materials, 
care  in  design  and  workmanship. 

And  they  bear  the  same  Red  Ball 
trade-mark  that  stands  for  such  extraor¬ 
dinary  value  throughout  the  entire 
Ball-Band  line.  This  is  what  R.  M. 
Parker,  Route  3,  Erie,  Pa.,  says: 

“There  never  was  a  shoe  made  that  was 
easier  on  the  feet  than  the  Mishko,  or  that 
gave  so  much  wear  for  the  money.  I  never 
have  to  resole  Mishko  shoes.  A  pair  lasts 
me  easily  a  year,  although  a  lot  of  my  time 
is  spent  around  the  cow  barn  and  stables. 
I  hardly  know  whether  to  say  that  Mishko 
shoes  last  as  long  as  Ball- Band  rubber  foot¬ 
wear,  or  put  it  the  other  way  ’round.  It’s 
your  money’s  worth  in  either  case.” 

Because  of  our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  Ball-Band  rubber  foot¬ 
wear,  we  have  been  able  to  develop  a 


sole  for  the  Mishko  shoe  that  lasts  as 
long  as  the  grain  leather  uppers. 

This  sole  is  an  exclusive  Ball-Band 
product  and  is  used  only  on  Mishko 
shoes.  It  will  outwear  two  or  three 
ordinary  soles.  It  is  tough,  flexible 
and  waterproof,  without  the  objection¬ 
able  features  of  some  waterproof  soles. 

The  uppers  are  soft,  pliable  and  very 
durable.  The  counter  and  insole  are 
sole  leather,  and  the  slip  sole  runs  from 
heel  to  toe.  Seams  are  double-  or 
triple- stitched,  with  extra  stout  linen 
thread.  The  toe-cap  shoes  have  two  full 
thicknesses  of  grain  leather  at  the  toe. 
Unlike  most  other  work  shoes,  Mishko 
shoes  pass  through  many  operations 
which  insure  better  appearance  and 
greater  comfort. 

Any  Ball-Band  dealer  can  supply  you. 
Remember  the  name — Mishko.  If  you 
have  any  difficulty  getting  the  style  or 
size  you  want  write  us  and  we  will 
send  the  name  of  a  dealer  w'ho  can  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Mishawaka  Rubber  &  Woolen 
Mfg.Co.,  333  Water  Street,  Mishawaka, 
Indiana. 


MISHKO  the  BALL-BAND  Work  Shoe 

<NMishko  shoes  come  in  toe-cap,  plain  toe  and 
moccasin  styles,  in  a  complete  range  of  sizes 
for  men  and  boys.  They  are  made  in  regular 
height  and  also  with  high  tops.  The  men’s 
toe-cap  style  is  made  in  1 6-inch  height,  the 
men’s  plain-toe  style  in  8-,  16-,  and  i8-incb 
heights,  and  the  men’s  moccasin  style  in  8-, 
12-,  1 6-,  and  i8-inch  heights. 


His  Ball-Band 

leather  work  shoes 
give 

Amazing 

wear 


BALL-BAND 


Look  for 
/  \  the 

%  Red  Ball 


BOOTS  -  LIGHT  RUBBERS 
HEAVY  RUBBERS  •  ARCTICS 
GALOSHES  «  SPORT  AND  WORK.  SHOES 
WOOL  BOOTS  AND  SOCKS 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Two  boys  at  Middle- 
port,  X.  Ym  March  14,  caught  a  coyote 
in  one  of  their  traps. 

By  edict  of  Judge  Ruth  Thompson, 
of  Muskegon,  Mich.,  March  16,  John 
Yokubones  must  contribute  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  two  boys  he  made  fatherless 
when  his  car  struck  and  killed  Floyd 
Torrey  there  recently.  Taken  before 
the  woman  judge,  Yokubones,  who 
faced  the  possibility  of  prosecution  on 
a  negligent  homicide  charge,  was  “sen¬ 
tenced”  to  visit  the  fatherless  children, 
four  and  six  years  old,  once  a  month 
for  two  years,  and  to  pay  $400  toward 
their  support.  The  woman  judge  re¬ 
fused  to  recommend  a  warrant  charg¬ 
ing  the  youth  with  homicide.  Nine 
young  people  were  in  the  car  which 
struck  and  killed  Torrey.  Five  other 
youths  in  the  party  have  volunteered 
to  help  the  children,  whose  mother  has 
disappeared. 

Three  of  the  six  small  children  of 
William  Sieger  perished  in  a  lire  that 
destroyed  their  home  at  New  Castle, 
Wyo.,  March  16.  Mrs.  Sieger  and  War¬ 
ren  Echkenrode  received  burns  which 
physicians  said  may  prove  fatal. 

One  home  was  swept  away,  another 
wrecked,  and  one  woman,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Hicks,  is  missing  and  believed  to  be 
dead,  as  the  result  of  a  snowslide  on 
Ajax  Mountain,  at  Telluride,  Col., 
March  16.  Mrs.  Hicks’  baby  was 
found  unhurt  near  the  wreckage  of  the 
Hicks  home. 

Disposing  of  an  estate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $75,000,000,  50  per  cent  greater  j 
than  had  been  expected,  the  will  of  | 
Rodman  Wanamaker  was  filed  for  pro¬ 
bate  at  Philadelphia  March  16.  The 
document  of  25  typewritten  pages  con¬ 
tained  a  clause  disposing  of  the  insur¬ 
ance.  This  amounted  to  $7,500,000,  the 
largest  amount  carried  by  any  person 
in  this  country.  The  insurance  was 
left  in  a  separate  trust  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  heirs.  They  are  three 
children,  Mrs.  Ector  Munn  and  Mrs. 
Gurnee  Munn  and  John  Wanamaker, 
Jr. 

A  $200,000  rum  smuggling  plot, 
alleged  to  have  been  operated  on  the 
Detroit  River  last  year,  was  revealed 
by  the  Government  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
March  16,  with  indictment  of  four  for¬ 
mer  inspectors  in  Col.  A.  J.  Hanton's 
border  patrol.  The  four  are  James  G. 
Nevins,  Joseph  Langtry,  Ray  Rankus 
and  Willis  Beal.  With  them  Joseph 
Galbo  and  Joseph  Rossen,  reputed  to 
be  big  down  river  runners,  are  named. 
The  inspectors,  it  is  charged,  collected 
25  cents  a  case  on  beer  and  $1  a  case 
on  whiskey.  In  their  positions  in 
directing  the  government  raids,  the  in¬ 
spectors  marshalled  their  forces  only  in 
sectors  where  it  was  known  there  was 
to  be  no  liquor  smuggling  by  their  ! 
allies,  say  agents. 

The  submarine  S-4  was  raised  to  the  j 
surface  by  a  navy  salvage  crew  March  1 
17,  exactly  fifteen  minutes  short  of 
three  months  from  the  time  the  craft 
was  sunk  by  the  Coast  Guard  destroyer 
Paulding  off  the  shore  at  Provineetown, 
Mass.  Although  the  weight  of  the  sub¬ 
marine  was  more  than  1,600  tons,  no 
powerful  derricks  or  tremendous  en¬ 
gines  brought  her  up,  the  vessel  being 
raised  by  air.  All  eight  bodies  were 
removed  from  the  submarine  March  19 
and  taken  to  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital. 
Six  were  found  by  the  members  of  a 
naval  board  of  investigation  lying  in 
various  parts  of  the  torpedo  room.  An¬ 
other  body  was  found  in  the  engine 
room  and  the  eighth  in  the  motor  com¬ 
partment. 

The  unoccupied  Pratt  mansion  at 
Willoughby  and  Clinton  Avenues, 
Brooklyn,  built  in  1900  by  Herbert  L. 
Pratt,  president  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  York,  and  now  owned 
by  J.  Stuart  Blac-kton,  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  in  the  motion  picture  industry, 
has  been  systematically  looted  during 
the  last  three  months  of  furnishings 
of  an  estimated  value  of  $100,000. 
Revelation  of  the  thefts,  in  which 
draperies,  tapestries,  chandeliers  and 
even  the  ivory  keys  of  an  imported  or¬ 
gan  were  taken,  came  when  Dominick 
Bernardo,  18,  of  No.  927  Pacific  Street, 
and  Andrew  Martone,  26,  of  No.  203 
South  Portland  Avenue,  were  arraigned 
before  Magistrate  Maguire  in  Gates 
Avenue  Court,  Brooklyn,  March  18, 
charged  with  burglary  and  looting  the 
mansion.  Martone,  declared  to  have 
served  a  prison  term  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  for  burglary,  was  held 
without  bail.  Bernardo  was  released 
in  $3,000  bonds. 

Three  civilian  aviators  were  killed 
and  two  children  were  injured  at  Wil¬ 
mington,  Cal.,  March  IS,  when  the  right 


wing  of  an  airplane  collapsed  and  sent 
the  machine  hurtling  2,300  feet,  crash¬ 
ing  in  the  front  yard  of  a  home  where 
a  half  dozen  children  were  at  play. 
The  children  ran,  but  one  14-year-old 
boy  was  knocked  unconscious  and  an 
apron  was  torn  from  a  four-year-old 
girl  by  a  piece  of  the  falling  plane.  She 
was  bruised.  The  dead  were:  Jack 
Martin,  24,  of  Los  Angeles,  pilot,  and 
William  II.  ILulbert,  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  Leonard  T.  English,  of  Huntington 
Park,  Cal.,  passengers. 

Earth  shocks  which  jarred  windows, 
broke  dishes  and  caused  general  ^pre¬ 
hension  shook  Northeastern  New  York 
March  IS.  The  tremors  were  felt  in 
Saranac  Lake,  Plattsburgh,  Malone  and 
Lake  Placid  and  lasted  several  sec¬ 
onds.  The  shocks  were  accompanied 
by  a  grinding  and  roaring.  They  also 
were  felt  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
border.  Geologists  assert  this  vicinity 
is  situated  on  Logan's  Fault,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  several  slight  quakes  that 
have  shaken  Saranac  Lake  and  vicinity 
within  the  last  20  years. 

Four  Marine  Corps  flyers  were  killed 
at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  March  15,  when  two 
airplanes  crashed  at  an  altitude  of 

I. 500  feet  while  they  were  flying  in 
formation,  and  plunged  nose  down  to 
the  ground.  The  victims  were  Lieut. 
Lawrence  R.  Dewine  and  his  mechanic, 

II.  V.  Dailey;  Lieut.  J.  D.  Swartout 
and  his  mechanic,  Corp.  II.  C.  Chappell. 

Acclaimed  by  1,500  men  and  women 
for  his  services  to  international  friend¬ 
ship,  particularly  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America,  Col.  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh,  March  19,  received  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  medal  and  the  Wood- 


vow  Wilson  Foundation's  $25,000  peace 
award  at  a  dinner  in  the  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York.  Two  other  men  have  been 
similarly  honored — Viscount  Cecil  of 
Chelwood  for  his  work  in  behalf  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  Elihu  Root  for 
his  part  in  the  creation  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Court  of  International  Justice. 
Col.  Lindbergh’s  achievements  on  his 
recent  good  will  flight  to  Central  and 
South  America  were  hailed  by  John  W. 
Davis  and  Orestes  Ferrara,  Cuban  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  States. 

Vincent  Ritola  was  sentenced  in  New 
York  March  19  to  10  years  in  the  Federal 
Prison  at  Atlanta  for  raising  $5  hills  to 
$20  and  substituting  the  likeness  of  for¬ 
mer  Municipal  Court  Justice  Panken  of 
New  York  for  that  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  on  the  notes.  Ritola’s  wife,  Anna, 
convicted  of  passing  the  bills,  was  be¬ 
fore  the  court,  but  Judge  Winslow  post¬ 
poned  sentence  to  give  Probation  Of¬ 
ficer  Daly  a  week  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  care  of  the  Ritola’s  six 
children.  Judge  Winslow  remarked 
that  Mrs.  Ritola  received  a  suspense  of 
sentence  a  year  ago  for  a  similar  of¬ 
fence. 

Evidence  that  a  dynamite  explosion 
may  have  caused  the  collapse  of  the 
St.  Francis  Dam  and  released  the  flood 
on  the  Santa  Clara  River  Valley,  Cal., 
was  in  the  hands  of  investigating 
authorities  March  20.  While  officials 
were  not  definitely  convinced  that  the 
dam  had  been  dynamited,  so  much 
credence  was  placed  on  the  findings  of 
deputy  sheriffs  assigned  to  the  flood 
area  that  every  reservoir  and  dam  in 
entire  Los  Angeles  water  system  was 
put  under  heavy  guard.  With  the 
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known  death  toll  from  the  flood  set  at 
277  and  the  list  of  missing  at  173,  a 
Federal  investigation  also  got  under 
way  March  20  with  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
El  wood  Mead,  director  of  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service.  Among 
the  phases  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  officials  will  be  the  possibility  that 
the  collapse  of  the  160,000  cubic  yards 
of  concrete  was  caused  by  explosives, 
that  landslides  brought  unanticipated 
pressure  against  the  structure  and  that 
the  failure  of  the  dam  may  have  been 
due  to  faulty  construction  or  location. 

Up  to  March  21  no  trace  had  been 
found  of  the  English  flyers,  Capt. 
Hinehcliffe  and  the  Hon.  Elsie  Maekay, 
who  left  Cranwell,  England,  March  13,’ 
to  fly  across  the  Atlantic.  They  were 
never  seen  after  they  passed  the  Irish 
coast,  and  it  is  believed  they  were  lost 
at  sea. 


Rodding  Trees 

Take  a  twig  and  measure  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  outside  to  outside  of  limb 
far  enough  up  so  you  can  bore  from  the 
inside  of  the  limb.  Cut  your  twig  the 
length  the  rod  should  be.  Make  a  rod 
of  %-in.  iron.  Bore  the  hole  1-16  in. 
larger  than  the  rod  so  it  will  slide 
through  easily.  Bore  one  hole.  Then 
measure  where  the  other  should  be  and 
bore  it.  They  do  not  have  to  be  in 
line.  Put  in  the  rod  and  screw  up. 

ELIAS  GATES. 


Lawyer:  “The  cross-examination  did 
not  seem  to  worry  you  much.  Have  you 
had  previous  experience?”  Client:  “Six 
children  !” — Staffordshire  Sentinel. 


FARMING  MORE  PROFITABLE 


E-B  No.  32 
Corn  Planter 


Plants  accurately — 

increases  crops 

Thousands  of  corn  growers  are  discovering  every  year 
that  they  can  plant  their  fields  accurately,  in  less  time, 
with  the  E-B  No.  32  Corn  Planter.  This  remarkable 
machine  assures  well  planted  fields,  easy  to  cultivate 
— the  best  possible  insurance  of  a  full  crop. 

Accuracy  of  drop  and  check  are  outstanding  features 
of  the  E-B  Planter.  You  can  rely  on  a  proper  kernel 
count  in  every  hill,  and  perfect  checking. 

With  90  less  parts  than  the  average  planter,  the 
E-B  No.  32  is  as  simple  to  operate  as  it  is  in  construc¬ 
tion.  Quickly  and  easily  adjusted  to  all  average  con¬ 
ditions.  With  its  positive  action  it  combines  light  draft, 
durable  build  and  the  skill  of  farm-trained  designers 
and  efficient  workmen. 

The  E-B  Corn  Planter  is  one  of  the  complete  line 
of  pedigreed  farm  implements  built  by  Emerson- 
Brantingham  from  the  experience  of  76  years.  It  will 
pay  you  to  see  this  machine.  Send  attached  coupon 
for  additional  information. 

EMERSON. BRANTINGHAM 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 

Builders  of  Farm  Machinery  Since  185  2 


E-B  No.  48  Single  Row  Cultivator. 
Time-saving  master  lever  control. 


E-B  Osborne  Mower.  One-piece  main  frame.  Bal¬ 
anced  countershaft.  Life-time  durability. 


E-B  Osborne  Self  Dump  Rake.  8,  9,  10  and  12- 
foot  sizes.  Durable  wheels.  Trussed  head.  Wear¬ 
ing  parts  reversible  or  interchangeable. 


Qenuinc 

E-B  Repair  Parts 

/ 

'E-B  repair  parts  are  built  for  E-B 
machines  as  carefully  as  the  machines 
themselves.  We  can  supply  replace¬ 
ment  parts  for  any  machine  we  ever 
made.  Insist  of  your  dealer  that  you 
get  genuine  E-B  parts.  No  substitute 
is  “just  as  good.” 


Branch  Houses 

Prompt  Service  Everywhere 


Amarillo,  Texas 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Billings,  Mont. 
Dallas,  Texas 
Denver,  Colo. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Fargo,  N.  D. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


Peoria,  Ill. 

Regina,  Sask.,  Can. 
Rockford,  Ill. 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM, 

Dept.  115,  Rockford,  Illinois. 

Please  send  me  detailed  information  about  the  E-B  No.  32  Corn 
Planter.  Also  information  on  the  machines  checked  below: 

□  No.  48  Cultivator  □  E-B  Osborne  Dump  Rake 

□  E-B  Osborne  Mower  □  E-B  2-Horse  Spreader 


Name. 


Address 
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“I-A-C” 

BASIC  SLAG 

(Thomas  Phosphate  Powder) 

Many  farmers  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  we  are  now  importing 

Genuine  Basic  Slag 

of  the  highest  grade  produced 
in  Europe  and  Guaranteed  to 
analyze  a  minimum  of 

18%  Phosphoric  Acid 

We  have  prepared  a  little  book 
regarding  Basic  Slag  and  its  uses 
on  different  crops,  and  will  send 
you  a  copy  on  request. 

International  Agricultural  Corp. 

Manufacturers  of  Complete  Fertilizers  and 
Importers  of  all  Fertilizer  Materials 
38  Chauncy  StreeS,  Boston,  Mass. 


E-Z  POWER,  portable,  lasting1, 
gives  you  20  and  more  uses  for  your  Ford. 
Runs  directly  off  crank  shaft  with  belt. 
Develops  to  8  h-p.  Fits  any  model — 
no  holes  to  drill.  Automatic  governor  reg¬ 
ulates  engine  Bpeed— will  not  overheat. 


Illustrated  folder  shows  its 
light,  sturdy  construction. 

13  Day  FREE  Trial.  Write 
Today — post  card  will  do. 


E-Z  POWER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  75  ATCHISON,  KANSAS 


Write  to-day  for  FREE  TRIAL 

njteh  >-  foil  V  a 


Steel 


Ho  I*te 


able 


4* 

LI  4 


Grow  Crops— 
Not  bull  Frogs 


Reversible 
TERR ACER— GRADER^ 


'.A.Stoele.  Pres. 


Some  Federal 
Land  Banks 
require  ter¬ 
racing  before 
making 
farm  loans 


Greatest  crop  maker.  Drained 
and  doubled  crops  with  no  more 
work!  Stopped  soil- washing* 
and  fertilizer  loss!  Worthless 
water- logged  land  brought  to 
top-sale  price!  Actual  MAR¬ 
TIN  records  I  MARTIN  cuts  _  _  - 

ditches  for  any  purpose, open  drain,  tile  or  irriga- 
tion;cleana  old  ditches;  terraces  to  stop  soilwaah- 
,  »ng;  reclaims  swampy  land.  DRAINS  FLOODS: 
conserves  moisture.  Works  anywhere.  Horses  or 

_ _  tractor.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Fine  catalog 

free.  Write  today  for  terms  and  10-day  trial. 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER&GRADER CO.  Box  340wensboro,Ky. 


"FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 


Write  and  get  our  Big 
Free  Catalog  which  gives 
you  full  information  about 
these  sturdy,  long  life 
rigs. 

“Friend”  Manufacturing  Co. 
120  East  Ave.  Gaspott.  N.  V. 


Nothing  finer  for  Garden, 
Plowing,  Harrowing. 
Seeding,  Cultivating.  Spraying,  Lj 
Mowing-  Bell  Power. 


Patent-4 


w>  Ll  W  fft]  ■■  Instant  Hitch 

makes  all  loots 
quickly  interchange* 
»bl«.  Important  new  tools.  Arched  Axle. 
Tool  Control,  Power  Turn  and  other  vital 
features.  Power  Pulley  for  Belt  Work, 
Time  Payment  plan.  Write  today. 
C.ILSON  MANUFACTURING.  CO..  , 
7J3  SlKC(i  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


H.4UCK  “One  Man”  Weed  Burners 


The  Modern,  Sure  Way  to  Kill  Weeds 
Use  kerosene  and  burn  them  preen — seeds 
and  stalks.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  half  old 
methods.  Used  by  road  commissioners, coun¬ 
try  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers.  Does  3 
men’s  work.  Write  for  booklet  and  details. 

St  .  BROOKLYN.  N  Y. 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

Plows, Seeds, Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

ForGar  liners, Florists.Fruitmen-Walk&Rida 
SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE  l 

Slngle&TwlnMotoi-BeltJobs.CatalogFree 

P^WALSH  TRACTOR  CO  •  3J7J  TafmagAv.SE 


PAUVIiC  PflUCBC  All  kinds — (Plain  and  Waterproof) 
UAnirtO  UU I  Llld  Write  for  samples.  State  size. 

W,  W.  STANLEY  CO.,  Inc.  359  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


DEACONS, CALF  SKINS, HIDES  "  « 

8.  li*  LIVINGSTON,  Sueo.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa, 


■Hiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiimiii 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  ouly  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  Just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  fry 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Attendance  at  Grange 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  article 
on  Grange  attendance  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.  I  think  the  findings 
revealed  by  this  survey  are  pretty  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  Granges  of  New  York  State. 
The  reason  for  lack  of  attendance  at 
Grange  by  young  people  is  that  there 
are  few  young  people  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing.  Unless  conditions  change  so  that 
farming  becomes  more  remunerative 
the  next  10  years  will  witness  increas¬ 
ing  abandonment  of  farms.  When  these 
old  Grangers  either  pass  on  or  are 
unable  to  carry  on  due  to  advanced 
years  or  infirmity,  who  are  to  take 
their  places? 

To  have  a  recruiting  force  the  busi¬ 
ness  must  be  made  to  pay.  If  that  can 
be  done,  the  problem  will  be  solved.  It 
is  not  the  problem  of  raising  crops, 
for  we  already  are  producing  bounti¬ 
fully,  notwithstanding  shortage  of  help, 
but  because  modern  machinery  is  doing 
the  work  of  many  men.  The  problem 
is  one  of  marketing. 

The  sense  in  which  I  shall  use  the 
term  “marketing”  is  that  of  selling  the 
crop,  a  place  to  sell.  I  am  well  aware 
that  in  its  strictest  sense  it  reaches 
back  to  the  economical  production  of  the 
crop.  “A  horse  well  bought,  is  a  horse 
well  sold”  is  an  old  truism.  To  sell 
well  a  good  market  must  he  awaiting. 
A  market  that  is  near  at  hand  will 
minimize  transportation  costs.  That 
means  a  “home  market.”  To  have  a 
good  home  market  the  same  protection 
must  be  given  to  the  farmers’  crops  as 
to  the  manufacturer’s  property. 

The  imports  of  farm  products  should 
be  on  a  parity  with  manufactured 
products.  The  farmer  need  not  expect 
to  get  rich  selling  in  a  foreign  market. 
The  home  market  can  be  made  the  best 
on  earth.  This  does  not  involve  poli¬ 
tics.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  a  square 
deal  between  industries.  It  is  one  on 
which  every  farmer,  be  he  a  rabid  pro¬ 
tectionist  or  violent  free-trader,  can 
1  unite  in  a  common  interest.  The  pres¬ 
ent  policy  of  the  government  is  to  im¬ 
pose  tariff  duties  upon  foreign  goods 
which  shall  adjust  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production. 

One  industry  is  as  good  as  another, 
no  better.  Our  duty  as  farmers  is  to 
see  that  we  have  the  same  protection 
as  all  other  industries.  Surely  no 
farmer  can  dissent  from  this,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  his  personal  political  views 
may  be.  It  calls  for  teamwork,  and 
teamwork  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 
He  need  not  expect  other  industries  to 
look  out  for  him,  but  he  can  bank  his 
last  dollar  that  other  industries  are 
looking  out  for  their  own. 

I  believe  that  every  Grange  should 
have  social  activities.  They  have  then- 
proper  place.  Young  and  old  alike  need 
them.  But  I  do  believe  that  the 
Granges  should  study  and  discuss  more 
I  thoroughly  than  they  now  do  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  vital  to  their  industry. 
I  believe  that  young  men  and  women 
cannot  only  be  attracted  to  the  Grange 
by  a  study  aud  discussion  of  farm  prob¬ 
lems  and  an  effort  to  better  farm  con¬ 
ditions,  but  that  they  can  be  held  in 
the  Grange  and  made  valuable  and  in¬ 
telligent  members,  not  only  of  the 
Grange  but  of  the  farm  life  of  the 
community  as  well. 

One  great  trouble  today  with  agri¬ 
culture  is  the  evident  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  those  who  should,  to  dig 
deep  into  the  causes  which  are  ad¬ 
versely  affecting  it,  and  thus  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  present  a  united  and  intelli¬ 
gent  front  in  behalf  of  their  own  great 
farm  industry. 

The  Grange  affords  the  farmer  the 
best  opportunity  for  such  study  and 
effort  and  the  inculcation  of  teamwork, 
without  which  the  farmer  is  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  would  fatteu  ou  his 

toil.  GEORGE  Ct.  ROYCE. 


the  Instantaneous 


Potato  Dip 

Disinfect  your  seed  this  new'  way 


Treat  your  seed  potatoes  as  fast  as  you  can  scoop  them  up.  Just 
dip  them  in  DIPDUST  solution  and  out  again — all  ready  to  plant. 

This  new  seed  potato  disinfectant  is  much  more  effective  than  the 
old-fashioned  “two-hour  soak”  treatment — besides  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  of  injuring  the  sprouts  or  even  cut  seed.  This  season 
late  blight  attack  in  many  seed  producing  areas  makes  treatment 
with  DIPDUST  necessary  to  prevent  seed  decay. 

After  one  trial  of  DIPDUST,  you  will  never  again  waste  two  hours 
treating  seed  potatoes  or  spend  two  weeks  worrying  about  vour  stand. 
DIPDUST  PROTECTS  THE  SEED  AND  INSURES  ”  STUBBY, 
PROFITABLE  PLANTS. 

Compare  this  New  Treatment  point  by  point  with  the  older  ones : 


THE  NEW  WAY 

Dipdust  Organic 
Mercury  Disfectant 

1.  Requires  less  than  1  minute.  One 
man  can  easily  treat  from  200  to 
400  bushels  of  potatoes  per  day. 

2.  Can  be  used  on  cut  or  sprouted 
seed  without  the  slightest  injury. 

3.  After  cutting,  protects  the  cut 
surfaces  from  seed-rotting  organ¬ 
isms  in  the  soil.  This  insures  a  bet¬ 
ter  stand  of  stronger  plants. 

4.  Controls  surface-borne  diseases, 
such  as  Rhizoctonia,  scab  and  black¬ 
leg. 

5.  Improves  the  stand  and  growth 
of  the  plants,  and  thus  increases 
the  yield  10  to  20%. 


GUARANTEE 

Plant  a  few 
acres  of  DIPDUST 
treated  seed  in  al¬ 
ternate  rows  with 
untreated  seed  If. 
at  digging'  time, 
you  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied,  return  the 
empty  DIPDUST 
can  to  us  and  we 
will  refund  price 
paid. 


THE  OLD  WAY 

Formaldehyde  or 
Corrosive  Sublimate 

1.  Requires  from  1  y2  to  2  hours. 
One  man  can  treat  only  from  50  to 
75  bushels  per  day. 

2.  Can  not  be  used  on  cut  or 
sprouted  seed  without  injury. 

3.  Before  cutting,  give  no  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  cut  surfaces.  The  seed 
frequently  decays  in  the  ground 
before  the  young  plants  get  started. 

4.  Although  effective  against  Rhiz¬ 
octonia  and  scab,  do  not  control 
black-leg. 

5.  Frequently  decrease  the  stand, 
and  therefore  the  yield,  to  a  serious 
extent. 


GUARANTEE 

Plant  a  few 
acres  of  DIPDUST 
treated  seed  in  al¬ 
ternate  rows  with 
untreated  seed  If. 
at  digging  time, 
you  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied,  return  the 
empty  DIPDUST 
can  to  us  and  we 
will  refund  price 
paid. 


one  pouna  treats  lo  to  2U  bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 

Treat  your  Corn  and  Vegetable  Seeds  too 

You  can  now  also  disinfect  your  seed  corn  and 
vegetable  seeds  with  DIPDUST  and  increase  your 
yield  by  preventing  many  of  the  diseases  which 
cause  poor  germination,  weak,  spindly  plants,  and 
poor  quality  crop.  Simply  use  as  a  dust  treatment. 
It  is  easily  and  quickly  applied  and  costs  but  a  few 
cents  per  acre.  One  pound  of  DIPDUST  will  treat 
six  bushels  of  seed  corn,  or  from  six  to  eight  bushels 
of  vegetable  seed. 


The  Bayer  Company,  Sne.,  Agricultural  Dept.,  117  Hudson  Street,  New  York,N.  Y. 


4  ounces  -  50  cents 


1  pound  -  $1.75  5  pounds  -  $8.00 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  oi  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation;  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  $1.00 
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“The  crows  went  over 

and  pulled  up  my 

neighbor’s  corn” 


.4 


writes  J.  0,  Meyers,  of  West  Salem, 
Ohio.  And  from  that  day  on  Mr. 
Meyer’s  crow  troubles  were  over, 
“for,”  he  said  further,  “I  tested  your 
Crow  Repellent  and  found  it  to  be 
just  as  you  recommended.” 

“Will  never  try  to  plant  corn  with¬ 
out  it,”  is  what  C.  C.  Mulchmore, 
Pike,  N.  H.,  says  about  its  value. 


“I  could  not  find  a  hill  pulled,” 
is  the  word  we  get  from  G.  White, 
Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

“I  recommend  it  for  every  corn- 
raiser,”  is  the  way  the  letter  reads 
from  J.  Putnin,  Wolcott,  Vt. 

“Crows  give  my  corn-field  a  wide 
berth,”  says  H.  Van  Onlen,  Catskill, 
N.  Y. 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

Ib  the  one  sure  cure  for  crow  troubles.  Not  only  crows,  but  moles,  squirrels 
and  all  pests  Will  leave  your  corn-field  severely  alone,  if  you  coat  your  seed- 
corn  in  it,  just  before  planting.  You  don’t  have  to  wait  for  it  to  dry,  and 
It  positively  will  not  clog  the  planter.  It  is  not  poisonous,  and  therefore,  will 
not  kill  birds  *r  animals,  but,  it  WILL  keep  your  cornfields  free  from  damage 
that  runs  into  money  and  time,  if  you  have  to  keep  re-planting  all  the  time. 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half 
size  can,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
then  order  direct.  Read  our  “Money  Back”  guarantee.  Address,  Cedar  Hill 
Formulae  Co.,  Box  500-H*  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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jSeed  coatedwith  Stanleys  Crow  Repellent: 


PFUCEsf7  OLD  BAGS] 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
April  28th,  we  will  pay  for: 

J  00-lb.  bagi  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  4c  each 
1 00-lb.  “  "  "  chick  feed  and  small  feed  3c  each 

Large  “  “  **  brewers  grain  and  larger  5c  each 

Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags  -  -  2c  each 

Fertilizer  and  lime  bags,  all  sizes  -  -  l'Ac  each 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  -  Vic  each 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  1 00  bags  or  more.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  grade  your  bags— ship  them  as  they 
are — we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and  check. 
Reference,  M.  &T.  Peoples  Trust  Co.  Mail  bill  of 
lading  promptly.  Giving  satisfaction  over  30  years. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

453  Howard  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Your  Best  Paint  Buy 

Save  Money —  Write  for  Price  List 

PAINTS— VARNISHES — SPECIALTIES 

Remember,  we  pay  freight 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

16  Bayview  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 

LB 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


When  and  how  to 
SPRAY  Fruit  Trees 


ALL  is  authoritatively  and  clearly 
j£\  told  in  our  book  on  Spraying. 
Your  copy  is  FREE. 

All  leading  authorities  agree  that 
spraying  must  be  done  often,  and  that 
effective  spraying  or  dustings  mixture 
must  contain  lime  high  in  calcium. 

They  unhesitatingly  endorse  “Bell- 


Mine”  Lime  in  pebble,  pulverized  or 
hydrated  form.  It  is  pure  and  clean — 
so  fine  in  solution  that  nozzles  are 
never  clogged.  Used  frequently,  it  will 
increase  the  yield  of  marketable  Grade 
A  fruit.  See  your  dealer  about  “Bell- 
Mine”  Products,  and  start  spraying 
now.  Don’t  put  it  off. 


AMERICAN  LIME  &  STONE  COMPANY  -  Wellefonte,  <Pa, 


THIS  BOOK  FREE 

Send  the  coupon 
today! 


American  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  booklet  on: 
Spraying  and  Dusting  for  Orchard  and  Farm 
FREE 

Name - — 


Countrywide  Situation 

MARKET  POSITION  OF  POTATOES ;  WHY 

ONIONS  WENT  UP;  APPLE  BY-PRODUCTS 

OVERDONE. 

Potatoes  have  risen  by  the  middle  of 
March  to  prices  higher  than  the  average 
in  leading  producing  sections  a  year  ago. 
This  seemed  high  enough  if,  as  supposed, 
there  was  about  the  same  quantity  still 
to  be  shipped  as  there  was  in  the  Spring 
of  last  season. 

So  far  as  the  storage  estimates  show, 
a  setback  might  be  expected  at  any  fur¬ 
ther  rise.  Yet,  the  location  of  so  many 
of  the  potatoes  in  the  Far  West  is  a  fact 
strongly  in  favor  of  eastern  market 
strength.  Florida  and  Carolina  potatoes 
seem  likely  to  be  a  little  late  and  this  will 
help  the  last  end  of  the  old  potato  season. 
As  usual  when  the  price  jumps,  many 
growers  all  through  the  country  keep 
their  potatoes  back  and  nearly  always 
some  of  them  hold  their  stocks  too  long. 
Anyhow  there  is  nothing  in  sight  in 
March  and  nothing  much  of  an  unusual 
sort  in  April  in  the  way  of  competition 
from  the  South  or  from  Canada.  If  con¬ 
sumers  do  not  cut  down  buying  at  the 
higher  prices  and  shippers  do  not  rush 
potatoes  to  market  too  fast,  the  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  situation  may  last.  The 
carloads  have  been  rolling  along  faster 
lately,  often  more  than  1,000  cars  a  day 
which  is  at  least  100  too  many  for  the 
market. 

NEW  COMPETITION 

Without  doubt  the  most  novel  feature 
of  the  potato  market  supply  this  season 
was  the  appearance  of  Idaho  potatoes  in 
large  quantities  as  far  east  as  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  and  south  to 
Florida,  as  well  as  to  the  usual  markets 
in  the  West  and  Southwest.  Idaho’s  great 
surplus  of  potatoes  and  the  light  eastern 
crop  together  with  the  reputation  of 
Idaho  “Bakers”  seemed  to  make  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  push  into  new  markets.  It 
was  a  pity  that  so  much  poor  stock  was 
shipped,  rough  and  badly  mixed  in  size. 
As  to  quantity  the  record-breaking  crop 
surely  did  well  with  shipments  of  4,000 
carloads  in  February  along,  and  a  possi¬ 
ble  total  of  25,000  cars,  which  would 
place  the  State  in  the  front  rank  close 
to  Maine  and  Minesota.  The  price  at 
Idaho  shipping  points  has  about  doubled 
the  past  month  and  the  southern  shift  of 
the  market  position  changed  the  sentiment- 
in  Idaho  potato  sections  from  gloom  to 
gladness,  while  the  rest  of  the  potato 
country  wonders,  whether  tlie  West  will 
carry  out  its  early  intention  to  cut  down 
the  potato  acreage.  The  price  advance 
increases  enthusiasm,  but  it  also  raises 
the  price  of  seed  potatoes.  Since  the  East 
is  reported  pjanning  to  raise  a  larger 
crop,  regardless  of  warnings,  the  Moun¬ 
tain  States  handicapped  by  freight  costs, 
will  need  to  look  after  quality  as  the  only 
sure  way  to  success  in  distant  markets  in 
a  big  crop  season. 

HIGH-PRICED  ONIONS 

Quality  had  something  to  do  with  the 
onion  rise,  too,  but  it  was  poor  keeping 
quality  resulting  in  some  scarcity  of  good 
onions  this  season  and  causing  prices  to 
double  within  about  two  weeks,  when  the 
shortage  appeared  plainly  from  the 
dwindling  number  of  shipments.  Even 
with  the  higher  prices  in  early  March, 
shipments  did  not  increase  very  much 
and  it  looks  as  if  the  onions  were  not 
there.  Consumers  eat  about  so  many 
onions  anyhow,  no  matter  what  the  price 
is,  and  we  may  expect  onions  to  close  out 
well  if  none  are  held  until  there  are  too 
many  onions  here  from  Egypt  and  South¬ 
ern  Texas.  These  are  likely  to  be  in 
heavy  supply  in  late  April  and  through 
May  and  June.  It  is  reported  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  have  a  large  crop  and  shipments 
have  already  begun  to  arrive  at  New  York 
in  considerable  quantity.  As  for  Texas 
onions,  acreage  has  been  increased  about 
one-third  this  season. 

SELLING  FRUIT  PRODUCTS 

A  larger  fruit  crop  seems  likely  this 
year.  Questions  are  coming  along  al¬ 
ready  on  what  to  do  with  apples  not  fit 
for  good  market  packs.  Two  years  ago 
there  were  stories  about  apples  dumped 
into  western  rivers;  Virginia  farms’  cis¬ 
terns  filled  with  cider  and  little  moun¬ 
tains  of  sound  but  off  colored  fruit  left 
to  rot  near  the  fruit  farms  in  the  North¬ 
west.  Some  good  apples  were  left  on  the 
ground  to  spoil..  Why  were  they  not  used 
in  manufacture  and  what  is  the  situation 
in  apj>le  by-products-?  Some  of  the  fruit 
men  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  been  looking  up  that  question  and 
one  of  them  told  the  writer  about  as 
follows : 

Vinegar  meets  competition  from  malt 
vinegar  made  at  yeast  factories  and  sold 
at  such  low  prices  that  very  few  makers 
of  eider  vinegar  are  getting  more  than 
the  cost  of  manufacture  and  barreling, 
except  those  who  sell  in  small  lots  to  the 
retail  trade. 

Apple  butter  has  to  compete  with  the 
product  made  from  cannery  waste  and 
selling  very  cheap.  Most  consumers 
hardly  know  the  difference  and  have  not 
learned  to  pay,  more  for  butter  from  clean, 
sound  fruit.  Hereto,  the  only  paying 
success  appears  to  be  in  selling  a  known 
product  direct  to  retail  buyers. 

Canned  apples  are  put  up  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  that  the  trade  is  over-supplied  and 
the  demand  not  so  brisk  as  it  would  be  if 
a  process  could  be  found  for  canning 
without  taking  out  most  of  the  flavor  by 
soaking  the  cut  fruit  in  salt  water.  Un¬ 
less  this  is  done,  the  juice  rusts  the  tin. 

Evaporated  apples  have  been  dull  on 
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the  market  since  the  war.  Trade  depends 
much  on  foreign  demand,  which  has  not 
come  back  fully  in  Europe,  and  exports 
have  reached  only  half  the  old  volume  of 
a  dozen  years  ago.  Dryers  have  made 
little  profit  the  past  seven  or  eight  years, 
as  most  of  them  have  been  working  at 
about  half  capacity. 

It  all  sums  up  with  the  conclusion  that 
all  the  by-products  of  apples  are  overdone 
in  production,  and  there  is  little  use  in 
making  more  of  them  except  by  manufac¬ 
turers  who  can  work  up  a  local  market 
for  their  own  stuff  at  fair  prices. 

G.  B.  F. 


Gardens 

“My  garden  is  my  kingdom 
In  which  I  reign  supreme ; 

The  plants  are  willing  subjects 
Which  grow  so  fresh  and  green.” 

It  is  my  opinion  that  ordinary  farm 
gardens  are  made  for  only  two  rea¬ 
sons  ;  to  give  pleasure  and  to  supply 
the  table  with  vegetables  all  the  year 
round. 

Every  garden  should  do  both.  But 
I  have  one  for  each  purpose ;  my  kitch¬ 
en  garden,  in  which  I  grow  my  early 
vegetables,  small  root  crops  such  as 
carrots,  beets,  onions  and  parsnips, 
and  my  flowers,  and  my  truck  patch 
in  which  I  raise  sweet  corn,  potatoes, 
navy  beans,  squashes,  turnips  and 
pumpkins. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  in  my  12 
years  of  farming  I  have  never,  apart 
from  seed,  purchased  any  vegetable, 
canned  or  dry,  other  than  potatoes,  and 
of  those  only  five  bushels  two  years 
ago  when  the  crop  was  short  and  I  had 
two  extra  men  in  the  house.  I  do  not 
say  this  boastfully,  but  only  wish  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  you  can  raise 
a  greater  part  of  what  you  eat  if  you 
live  on  a  farm. 

I  am  sure  I  am  as  busy  as  any  wo¬ 
man  can  possibly  be,  with  a  family 
ranging  anywhere  from  five  to  eight, 
a  large  flock  of  poultry  consisting  of 
chickens,  ducks,  geese  and  guineas,  a 
herd  of  dairy  cows,  the  responsibility 
of  a  228-acre  farm  and  the  position  of 
teacher  in  the  public  schools.  There¬ 
fore  one  with  less  responsibility  and 
more  leisure  should  accomplish  more 
with  their  gardens. 

I  consider  my  work  in  my  kitchen 
garden  a  recreation.  On  the  very  hot 
days  I  go  out  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  the  milk  is  olf,  and  get 
through  before  the  sun  gets  too  high. 

I  plant  the  truck  patch  which  con¬ 
sists  of  about  %  acre,  and  the  men 
tend  it  with  the  horses.  I  harvest 
everything  but  the  potatoes,  and  do  my 
share  of  that. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  how  many 
farm  women  buy  canned  vegetables 
and  fruit,  white  beans  and  onions.  It 
seems  a  waste  of  money  with  so  much 
land  lying  idle.  And  then  when  you 
consider  the  superiority  of  the  home¬ 
grown  and  home-canned  product  it 
seems  another  shame.  The  cold-pack 
process  has  made  it  possible  to  can  all 
vegetables  with  success. 

The  Fall  finds  my  cellar  filled  with 
carrots,  beets  and  turnips  packed  in 
sand,  cabbage  hung  by  the  roots  or 
heads  trimmed  and  wrapped  in  news¬ 
papers,  canned  tomatoes,  peas,  string 
beans  and  corn  as  well  as  all  sorts  of 
home-grown  fruits,  jams,  jellies  and 
preserves ;  potatoes,  onions,  apples, 
pumpkins  and  squashes  in  the  bins, 
and  my  pantry  well  stocked  with  the 
year’s  crop  of  beans  and  dried  corn. 

I  also  place  the  largest  green  toma¬ 
toes  that  remain  before  the  first  killing 
frost  in  rows  on  a  table  in  the  cellar 
to  ripen.  I  have  in  this  way  had  fresh 
tomatoes  at  Thanksgiving.  Last  year 
I  used  the  last  of  my  Greenings  for 
apple  sauce  on  July  25,  just  a  few 
days  before  I  had  my  first  green  apple 
sauce  from  Red  Astrachan  drops. 

My  parsnips  I  leave  in  the  garden  all 
Winter.  This  gives  us  something  new 
and  fresh  after  the  Winter  diet,  and 
they  are  so  much  nicer  in  the  Spring 
for  the  freezing. 

In  order  to  have  this  well-stocked 
cellar  and  pantry  for  Winter,  your  gar¬ 
den  must  be  intelligently  planned  in 
the  Spring.  You  know  the  vegetables 
that  are  the  favorites  in  your  family 
and  the  ones  of  which  you  need  less. 
Plant  accordingly.  Two  plantings  or 
even  more  should  be  made  of  string 
beans,  peas,  lettuce  and  radishes,  to 
insure  a  supply  throughout  the  season. 
The  late-planted  beans  and  peas  are 
the  best  for  canning. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  remov¬ 
ing  early  maturing  crops  and  replant¬ 
ing  with  turnips  or  lettuce  and  rad¬ 
ishes  or  other  quick  maturing  crops,  or 
some  of  this  space  may  be  reset  to 
late  cabbage. 

The  dwarf  varieties  of  peas  and  the 
bush,  stringless  varieties  of  beans,  are 
less  work  than  the  other  varieties. 

MAYME  O.  THOMSON. 
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Long  Acres 

It  does  seem  that  the  evening  is  the 
pleasantest  time  of  all,  at  least  I  enjoy 
it  most.  There  is  a  heap  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  knowing  that  the  day's  work 
is  done,  the  stock  all  fed  and  bedded 
down  in  clean  straw  and  I  can  relax 
in  comfort  and  peace.  The  older  chil¬ 
dren  tell  about  their  day  in  school,  and 
we  pretend  great  interest,  although  we 
are  careful  to  prohibit  any  criticism 
of  the  teacher ;  I  play  several  games 
of  checkers  with  the  boys,  but  I  must 
sharpen  up  my  wits,  for  I  find  myself 
getting  beaten  quite  frequently.  The 
boys  have  two  outstanding  dislikes ; 
they  do  not  like  to  go  to  bed  and  they 
do  not  like  to  get  up.  When  Calvin 
is  undressed  we  play  an  old  game.  I 
hold  my  paper  stiffly  and  pretend  that 
I  do  not  see  him,  then  he  sneaks  over 
quietly  and  climbs  my  knees  to  snug¬ 
gle  in  my  arms  for  his  good-night  rock. 

I  pretend  great  astonishment,  and  that 
I  do  not  know  who  he  is.  I  guess 
about  everybody  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  finally  give  him  a  close  looking 
over  and  am  highly  surprised  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  it  is  Calvin.  Bedtime  I 
carry  him  upstairs  while  wife  holds 
the  lamp.  I  have  been  carrying  babies 
up  those  stairs  for  a  good  many  years 
now,  but  it  is  a  precious  experience  to 
feel  the  warmth  of  the  tiny  body,  and 
a  wave  of  protecting  tenderness  sweeps 
over  me. 

Some  way  a  boy  grows  away  from 
his  dad  much  faster  than  from  his 
mother.  My  older  boys  are  just  be¬ 
twixt  and  between ;  too  young  to  treat 
as  coming  men  and  too  old  to  treat  as 
babies  any  longer.  As  I  look  back¬ 
ward  I  can  see  that  I  did  not  really 
appreciate  my  own  father  until  I  was 
past  30;  then  I  began  to  understand 
what  it  must  have  meant  to  him  to 
bring  up  a  big  family  on  a  small  in¬ 
come. 

I  suppose  that  city  folks  think  the 
gathering  at  the  country  stores  in  the 
evening  is  a  thing  of  the  far  distant 
past,  but  it  isn’t  in  our  neighborhood. 
There  are  three  country  stores  within 
a  few  miles  of  my  place  and  the  gang 
gathers  nightly,  although  I  am  rarely 
with  them.  Among  the  rough  banter 
and  questionable  chaff  there  is  inter¬ 
mixed  considerable  shrewd  comment 
on  things  in  general.  It  seems  that 
our  neighborhood  simply  will  not  warm 
up  to  Hoover,  as  I  do. not  find  a  man 
who  is  for  him.  We  all  agree  that  he 
is  a  smart  man  and  well  qualified,  but 
his  record  as  a  friend  of  the  farmer 
doesn’t  suit  us  any  too  well.  I  have 
no  wish  to  talk  politics,  but  am  simply 
recording  the  trend  of  opinion  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Possibly  I  am 
prejudiced,  but  I  believe  that  farmers 
are  much  better  informed  on  national 
questions  than  are  the  city  men.  I 
find  few  city  men  who  ever  heard  of 
the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  and  fewer 
farmers  who  really  understand  it.  my¬ 
self  among  them.  On  the  surface  of 
things  it  looks  as  though  it  favored  the 
grain  belt  farmers  at  the  expense  of 
the  dairy  and  fruit  men.  Certainly 
higher  prices  for  dairy  feeds,  flour  and 
cotton  goods  will  not  help  me  any,  but 
will  mean  increased  expenses. 

But  these  are  supposed  to  be  farm 
notes.  Well,  here  goes.  I  have  been 
wrapping  grapes  today,  a  chilly  job, 
but  it  has  to  be  done  before  the  buds 
swell.  Just  after  the  war  grapes 
soared  in  price  to  as  high  as  $85  a 
ton.  Then  farmers  in  this  fruit  section 
went  crazy  over  grapes,  and  thousands 
of  acres  were  planted.  The  past  two 
years  we  have  been  reaping  the  re¬ 
sults  in  greatly  reduced  prices,  so  that 
grape  growing  is  no  longer  profitable. 
In  addition  sections  in  Ontario,  Ohio, 
the  Ozarks  and  notably  California  put 
out  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 


Farm  Notes 

grapes,  and  grapes  sold  in  Chicago 
last  year  for  the  freight.  New  York  is 
limited  to  its  inland  lakes  with  grapes, 
so  expansion  has  not  been  felt  so  much 
there.  I  well  remember  visiting  a  wine 
cellar  a  half  mile  long  while  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  school  excursion  to  New  York 
vineyards.  But  that  was  many  years 
ago,  and  I  understand  that  the  grape 
growers  of  New  York  are  also  hard 
hit.  We  no  longer  spur  our  vines,  but 
lay  new  wood,  two  arms  on  each  side, 
every  year.  Trimming  out  the  old  wood 
is  a  real  job  which  takes  some  brains 
as  well  as  muscle.  I  am  using  the 
steel  posts  now  instead  of  cedar.  They 
are  easily  driven,  but  I  fear  they  will 
not  stand  the  side  sway  in  high  winds ; 
however  a  cedar  post  every  few  rods 
will  help  that.  But  the  old  blue  roost¬ 
er  is  scolding  for  his  supper,  and 
Calvin  and  I  must  look  for  eggs  before 
we  do  the  barn  chores.  l.  b.  e. 


Those  Wanted  Potato 
V  arieties 

On  page  335,  F.  M.  S.  asks  in  regard 
to  a  potato  known  as  “Quick  Lunch.” 
This  is  the  old  White  Bliss,  and  F.  M. 
S.  would  be  more  likely  to  find  it  un¬ 
der  that  name.  A  few  years  ago  this 
was  sent  out  under  the  name  of  “Uncle 
Gideon's  Quick  Lunch,”  but  the  trades¬ 
men  do  not  catalog  it  any  more,  but 
may  possibly  know  where  it  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  A  few  years  ago  I  purchased 
them  in  barrels,  as  second  crop  seed, 
from  Virginia.  I  understand  that  the 
“Bliss  Red  Triumph”  is  a  sport  from 
the  “White  Bliss,”  and  identical  in 
every  way  except  color. 

In  a  former  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  noticed  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
old  Peachblow  potato.  We  used  to 
grow  this  variety  back  in  the  sixties, 
and  its  quality  has  long  been  remem¬ 
bered.  Immediately  on  reading  this 
inquiry  I  wrote  to  a  firm  in  Colorado 
who  grow  certified  Peachblow  pota¬ 
toes  for  seed,  and  I  have  just  received 
a  letter  from  them  today  stating  that 
they  think — or  rather  are  sure — that 
they  have  the  original  stock,  and  are 
sending  me  a  sample  by  mail.  If  the 
sample  looks  right  to  me  I  may  se¬ 
cure  a  sack,  and  try  them  out  this  sea¬ 
son  ;  anyway  I  shall  plant  the  sample. 

A  few  years  ago  I  saw  the  name  in  a 
seed  catalog  from  Virginia,  and  sent 
for  a  few.  I  knew  they  were  wrong 
as  soon  as  I  saw  them.  They  had  the 
color  and  markings  of  the  Peachblow, 
but  were  a  long  potato,  a  very  rank 
grower,  and  of  rather  poor  quality.  As 
I  remember  Peachblow  it  is  more  the 
shape  of  the  Irish  Cobbler,  with  few 
eyes,  and  not  as  deep,  about  the  color 
of  the  Cobbler,  with  very  distinct 
markings  of  pink  around  the  eyes, 
which  are  very  shallow.  I  understand 
that  there  is  a  red  sport  of  this  potato 
grown  in  some  of  the  Western  States, 
under  ,  the  name  of  Red  McClure. 

Connecticut.  e.  e.  burwell. 


Legend  of  the  Beech 

I  saw  some  time  ago  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
that  one  signing  himself  “F.  T.”  wished 
to  know  of  any  reference  in  literature 
to  the  “Beech  Tree.”  He  will  find  the 
story  in  Vol.  VIII  of  the  Junior  Clas¬ 
sics.  The  story  is  “The  Beech  and  the 
Oak,”  by  Carl  Ewald,  page  312.  It  is  a 
kind  of  legend  of  competition.  The 
beech  seeds  or  burrs  were  brought  on 
the  fur  coat  of  a  bear  and  planted  by 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  great  oak  and 
within  a  few  years  there  was  a  com¬ 
petition  between  the  oaks  and  the  beech 
trees  for  supremacy  in  the  woods. 

MRS.  FLOYD  B.  SMITH. 


Magistrate  :  “You  here  again !  I 
told  you  1  didn’t  want  to  see  you 
again.”  Pickpocket ;  “I  told  the  police¬ 
man  that  but  he  wouldn't  believe  me.” 
— Pele  Mele. 


It’s  too  had 

APPLE  TREES 

can’t  talk 


IF  your  apple  trees  had  the  power 
of  speech,  you’d  hear  them  ask¬ 
ing  for  plenty  of  quickly  available 
nitrogen.  They  need  it  to  make  the 
best  quantity  and  quality  of  fruit. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  the 
nitrogen  that  is  all  available  as  soon 
as  it  is  applied.  Use  it  liberally. 
Increase  in  yield  and  quality  will 
amaze  you. 

3 -Year 

Demonstration 

A.  3-year  test  conducted  in  the 
apple  orchard  of  Wilson 
Jones  at  Hall,  N.  Y.  shows  that 
$15.97  invested  in  Nitrate  of 
Soda  produced  a  net  profit  of 
$514.31  over  3  years.  The  trees 
fertilized  during  the  test  showed 
an  increased  profit  of  212 % 


over  the  trees  left  unfertilized. 

Gross  income  from  fertil¬ 
ized  trees .  . $771.67 

Gross  income  trom  unfer¬ 
tilized  trees .  242.21 

Income  Gain . $529.46 

Cost  of  Fertilizer .  15.15 

Net  Profit .  $514.31 

This  3 -year  test  was  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  County  Agent  R.W. 
Pease  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  and  Prof. 
C.  S.  Wilson,  former  Prof,  of  Horticul¬ 
ture  at  Cornell  University  and  former 
president  of  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  pays  a  profit  on 
apples.  Authorities  recommend  it. 
It’s  time  now  to  have  it.  Figure 
out  your  needs  and  order  it  to  be 
sure  of  real  profits  this  year. 

FREE :  Our  special  illustrated  apple  book 
“Profitable  Apple  Orchards.”  Full  of 
helpful  fertilizer  information.  Ask  for 
Booklet  No.  5,  or  tear  out  this  ad  and 
mail  it  with  your  name  and  address. 


Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

57  William  Street ,  New  York,  N.Y . 


Metal  Roofing 


IF  you  are  in  the  Market  for  Metal  Roofing — Wire 
Fence— Barb  Wire  House  and  Roof  Paint,  at  a 
Price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Samples  and  Prices 
Free,  Write 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  YV.  Y/a. 


He  yvmit  see  his 
shadow  AQAIN! 


For  he’ll  be  a  dead  groundhog  right  after  you  put  into 
his  burrow  a  spoonful  of 


ftCG.  U.S.PAT.  OFF. 

“A”  DUST 


The  pest-poisonitig  gas  given  off  by  Cyanogas  penetrates  the  burrow* 
killing  all  groundhogs  quickly,  surely,  easily,  economically.  There’s 
no  escape  for  groundhogs,  rats,  moles,  ants,  and  other  pests  that  do 
not  belong  on  farms  today.  If  you  can  find  no_nearby  dealer,  send 
coupon  below.  Write  for  folder-  A3. 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  CO.,  Inc.,  535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  A3 


Send,  express  collect: 


\ 

? 


\  1-lb.  tin  Cyanogas  “A”  Dust,  75c;  or 
f  5-lb.  tin  Cyanogas  “A”  Dust,  $3. 


Name — - - - - — — - 

Street  Number -  City  &  State - 
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general  run  of  packing  practice  is  even  worse  than 
it  was  supposed  to  be.  An  experiment  of  this  kind 
transplanted  to  one  of  the  little  scattered  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  districts  to  be  found  near  almost  any  one  of  our 
cities  might  show  results  almost  as  surprising.  The 
usual  run  of  nearby  fruit  seems  to  be  much  the  same 
the  world  over.  In  this  case,  it  is  likely  that  good 
marketing  had  its  share  in  the  larger  returns  from 
the  improved  grade  and  pack. 

?k 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  article  on  farm  relief  by  E.  A.  Rogers  on 
page  265  has  been  generally  approved  and  praised 
by  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Even  a 
proponent  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  from  the  corn 
belt  writes  in  the  highest  appreciatiton  of  Mr. 
Rogers’  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  while  differing 
as  to  the  bill  itself,  praises  the  spirit  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  as  a  whole.  Many  of  the  letters  are  clever  re¬ 
views  of  the  article,  and,  if  there  were  any  debate, 
they  could  be  printed  as  accumulative  evidence  of 
farm  sentiment,  but  where  approval  is  so  general  it 
seems  proper  to  let  the  original  contribution  rest  on 
its  own  merits. 

* 

PERHAPS  none  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  New 
York  State  milk  code,  to  go  into  effect  on  July 
1,  are  exciting  more  discussion  than  the  one  relating 
to  the  sale  of  milk  from  one-cow  dairies.  On  page 
462  will  be  found  a  review  of  some  of  the  provisions 
of  this  code.  In  it,  it  is  said  that  “A  resident  of  a 
Tillage  who  keeps  a  family  cow  may  not  sell  any  of 
the  surplus  milk  to  his  neighbors  -without  complying 
with  all  the  requirements  to  be  mentioned  later  and 
securing  a  permit  from  the  local  health  officer.”  It 
should  be  said  in  qualification  of  this  statement 
that,  while  an  annual  permit  will  be  required,  local 
health  officers  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  exempt 
the  owners  of  family  cows  from  any  of  the  other 
requirements  of  the  code  that  they  deem  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  enforce  and  not  necessary  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  public  health.  This,  in  effect,  places  the 
local  health  officer  in  the  not  enviable  position  of 
law-giver  as  well  as  law-enforcer  and  it  permits  a 
wide  variation  in  sanitary  requirements  even  in  the 
same  community.  It  permits  a  flexibility  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  code,  however,  without  which  it 
would  probably  be  impossible  to  put  it  into  effect. 
There  is  unquestionably  a  rapidly  growing  feeling 
upon  the  part  of  the  public  that  the  State  is  usurp¬ 
ing  a  position  of  authority  over  private  affairs  for 
which  there  is  no  reasonable  justification.  This 
feeling  will  be  found  very  evident  in  any  of  the 
public  discussions  of  the  new  milk  code  and  our  law¬ 
makers  will  be  wise  if  they  heed  the  warning  which 
this  should  give.  The  serious  side  of  this  lies,  not 
so  much  in  the  annoyance  felt  at  what  are  con¬ 
sidered  unnecessary  restrictions  as  in  an  increasing 
resentment  against  all  laws  imposed  from  above. 


bjc 

LOOK  closely  at  that  map  showing  the  corn- 
borer’s  march  on  page  519.  In  infested  terri¬ 
tory  all  cornstalk  x’emnants  should  be  destroyed  be¬ 
fore  May  1,  if  this  was  not  done  last  Fall.  This 
will  get  rid  of  great  numbers  of  the  borers  before 
they  change  to  the  moth  or  flying  stage.  Burning 
this  stalk  trash  and  plowing  under  are  the  two 
effective  methods,  but  the  plowing  must  be  a 
thorough  covering  that  does  not  leave  remnants  of 
stalks  sticking  out.  The  Government  Corn  Borer 
Information  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  send 
pamphlets  about  corn  borer  control  to  those  in¬ 
terested. 

SURPRISING  results  were  obtained  from  an  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  in  apple  packing  by  experts  of  the 
English  Ministry  of  Agriculture  this  season.  The 
apples  were  bought  from  the  growers  and  put  up  for 
market  right  before  their  eyes.  The  pack  is  reported 
to  have  sold  in  the  open  market  at  often  three  to 
four  times  the  price  which  would  have  been  re: 
ceived  by  the  growers  for  ordinary,  ungraded,  old- 
style  packs.  Some  of  them  sold  higher  by  one-half 
than  the  best  American  boxed  apples.  The  startling 
gain  over  prices  of  common  apples  suggests  that  the 


Do  not  misuse  a  hen  because  she  wants  to  sit. 

ELIAS  GATES. 

OUR  friend  and  occasional  contributor  for  many 
years  sends  us  the  above  and  several  other 
notes,  written  to  occupy  his  mind  while  lying  in  bed, 
as  the  result  of  illness.  Only  those  who  have  been 
there  can  know  the  full  need  of  “something  to  do,” 
when  temporarily  shelved  from  life’s  activity.  But 
that  bit  of  advice  Mr.  Gates  gives  about  the  broody 
hen  is  thoughtful  and  useful.  It  is  easy  to  feel  ex¬ 
asperated  at  the  hen,  that  may  have  decided  to 
sit,  when  that  is  not  desired  by  her  owner.  We 
have  seen  men  harvest  the  broody  hens  at  chore 
time,  carrying  both  hands  full  of  them  by  the  legs, 
head  down,  flapping  and  squawking  until  thrown 
into  their  jail.  That  is  abuse,  uncomfortable,  and 
often  permanently  injurious  to  the  hen.  The  jail 
is  necessary,  but  must  be  as  comfortable  as  her 
regular  roosting  place,  and  she  should  be  put  there 
carefully,  protesting,  doubtless,  but  not  “scared  to 
death.”  Broody  hens  do  not  need  to  be  hazed,  or 
“cooled  off”  by  watering  with  a  sprinkler.  The 
broody  coop,  with  no  dark  corners,  will  cure  most 
of  them  quickly,  with  occasional  exceptions.  We 
had  one  R.  I.  Red  who  got  broody  twice  a  year,  and 
insisted  on  sitting  two  weeks  before  quitting,  no 
matter  where  kept.  She  was  a  good  hen  otherwise, 
just  like  folks,  so  we  spared  her  until  she  died  of 
old  age. 

* 

A  MEMBER  of  the  United  States  Senate  recently 
stated  that  a  million  dollars  a  year  could  be 
saved  to  industry  by  disclosing  the  useless  lobbying 
going  on  in  Washington.  There  are,  he  said,  be¬ 
tween  200  and  300  associations  in  "Washington  which 
“fleece  the  public  by  representing  themselves  as  able 
to  influence  legislation.”  Some  of  the  lobbyists  have 
been  in  Washington  for  15  years.  Many  of  them  do 
not  even  have  speaking  acquaintance  with  any 
member  of  Congress,  and  never  do  anything  that  in¬ 
fluences  legislation  one  way  or  another.  When  a 
person  is  chosen  by  an  association  to  represent  it 
legitimately  in  favor  of  legislation  or  against  it  the 
service  is  helpful  and  welcomed  by  legislators,  but 
the  self-appointed  professional  lobbyist  has  no  stand¬ 
ing  with  national  legislators  or  with  legislators  any¬ 
where.  We  constantly  hear  individuals,  groups,  and 
publicity  agencies  boast  of  their  influence  in  secur¬ 
ing  or  defeating  legislation  at  Albany  or  "Washing¬ 
ton.  They  are  busy  in  New  York  State  now,  and 
usually  trying  to  collect  money  because  of  the 
alleged  service  to  agriculture.  When  these  claims 
are  made  with  appeals  for  money  or  other  favors, 
farmers  will  do  well  to  heed  the  Washington  Sen¬ 
ator’s  suggestion  to  begin  right  there  to  save  a  part 
of  the  expense  of  the  million  dollar  useless  lobby. 

* 

IN  advocating  a  development  of  farm  cultivation 
on  a  vast  consolidated  and  commercial  scale,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  spokesmen  of  the  land  grant 
colleges  would  not  only  imperil  the  freedom  and  the 
independence  and  opportunity  of  our  small  farm 
freeholders,  but  invite  a  similar  fate  for  themselves. 
If  the  farms  are  to  be  owned  by  capitalists,  the  line 
fences  to  be  torn  down,  and  the  land  cultivated 
under  a  highly  organized,  efficient  and  consolidated 
system  the  farm  labor  of  the  future  must  be  per¬ 
formed  by  employes  of  the  land  corporations.  Grad¬ 
ually  they  must  lose  the  pride  the  present  farmer 
feels  in  the  ownership  of  his  land  and  the  thrill  of 
freedom  in  being  his  own  boss.  It  is  inevitable  that 
in  time  they  would  fall  into  a  class  not  unlike  the 
peasants  in  the  much  similar  manorial  system  of 
old.  The  children  would  succeed  the  parents  as  em¬ 
ployes,  and  the  opportunity  to  rise  above  their  place 
in  life  would  be  lost.  'Would  the  captains  of  indus¬ 
try  continue  the  land  grant  colleges  as  now  con¬ 
ducted  by  government  subsidy,  and  allow  the  benefits 
of  research  and  information  to  go  to  the  public  in 
cheap  food  and  raw  materials?  It  is  doubtful.  Such 
is  not  their  present  practice.  The  oil  industry,  the 
steel  industry,  the  copper  industry  and,  in  short, 
every  large  industry,  except  agriculture,  has  its  own 
private  organization  for  study,  and  information  and 
research.  They  keep  their  findings  secret,  and  capi¬ 
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talize  them,  and  collect  dividends  on  them  from  the 
public.  If  the  government  attempted  to  interfere 
they  would  soon  cry  hands  off.  The  research  and 
the  laboratories  would  surely  be  continued ;  but  like 
the  farmers  the  doctors  and  professors  would  be¬ 
come  hired  men,  and  while  possibly  in  a  class  above 
the  field  workers,  they  too  would  occupy  a  social 
stratum  of  their  own.  These  college  men  may  see 
it  in  a  different  light,  but  to  us  the  small  freeholder 
is  the  foundation  of  our  institutions,  and  when  we 

destroy  him  we  lose  what  has  made  America  great. 

» 

AS  ONE  reads  of  the  tremendous  radio  activity 
discovered  by  scientists,  the  natural  thought  is 
that  the  parts  of  the  universe  emanating  such  rays 
must  eventually  wear  themselves  out.  Prof.  Milli¬ 
kan,  of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  who 
has  made  extensive  measurements  of  the  penetrat¬ 
ing  power  of  cosmic  rays,  makes  the  tentative  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  creative  process  is  actually 
going  on  now,  and  that  ordinary  elements  are  being 
formed  continually  from  electrons.  He  says: 

Through  new  and  more  precise  measurements  on  cos¬ 
mic  rays  than  those  heretofore  made,  Millikan  and 
Cameron  have  just  suceeded  in  bringing  forth  quanti¬ 
tative  evidence  that  those  rays  represent  the  precise 
amount  of  energy  which  should  be  emitted  in  the  form 
of  ether  waves  when  the  primordial  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  electrons  unite  to  create  helium  atoms  and  other 
light  atoms  such  as  oxygen  and  silicon,  magnesium  and 
iron. 

The  rays  brought  to  light  by  this  most  recent  work 
correspond  to  four  main  radiations  extending  over  a 
special  region  three  octaves  wide.  First,  when  the 
helium  atom  is  created  out  of  the  nucleus  of  the  hydro¬ 
gen  atom  (the  positive  electron)  two  negative  electrons 
acting  as  the  binding _  agents ;  second,  when  oxygen  and 
liuT ogen  atoms  are  similarly  created  out  of  hydrogen; 
third,  when  silicon  and  magnesium  are  -so  produced,  and 
fourth,  when  the  atom  of  iron  is  born. 

He  therefore  figures  that  somewhere  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  a  creative  or  building-up  process  is  going  on 
to  replace  the  tearing  down  by  radio  activity  and 
that : 

Putting  together,  then,  the  quantitative  and  the  quali¬ 
tative  evidence,  we  may  have  some  confidence  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  heretofore  mysterious  cosmic  rays, 
which  unceasingly  shoot  through  space  in  all  directions, 
are  the  announcements  sent  out  through  the  ether  of  the 
birth  of  the  elements. 

These  things  are  rather  beyond  the -grasp  of  the 
scientific  as  well  as  the  lay  mind,  but  the  conclusion 
that  the  universe  promises  to  be  durable  is  quite 
evident. 

* 

CANDLING  eggs  is  a  simple  operation  that  gives 
startlingly  effective  results.  There  is  a  dark 
room,  an  electric  bulb  or  lamp,  with  metal  jacket 
having  a  hole  about  an  inch  in  diameter  on  one  side. 
■When  the  egg  is  held  before  this  spot  of  light  and 
turned  about,  its  contents  are  clearly  visible.  Its 
character  and  the  incidents  in  its  more  or  less  brief 
existence  can  be  read,  and  its  proper  place  as 
“Fancy,”  “Grade  A,”  “B”  or  “C”  located.  A  process 
similar  to  this  may  be  used  in  considering  any  prob¬ 
lem  or  situation.  It  can  be  looked  at  and  turned 
about  before  the  light  with  no  more  distractions 
from  the  main  issue  than  in  the  case  of  the  egg  in 
the  dark  room.  When  a  public  abuse  is  being  in¬ 
vestigated,  those  interested  in  perpetuating  it  try  to 
attract  attention  from  the  one  thing  in  question. 
They  do  not  want  it  held  before  the  “pitiless  light 
of  publicity.”  It  is  only  by  “candling”  the  school 
situation  that  the  truth  may  be  learned,  and  the 
process  may  well  be  applied  to  the  individuals,  poli¬ 
ticians  and  “our  public  servants”  who  show  extreme 
reluctance  to  allow  rural  districts  some  say  a-bout 
managing  their  own  affairs.  So  let  us  candle  the 
candidates  for  the  Legislature  before  voting  for 
them,  and  continue  candling  them  and  their  acts  or 
lack  of  action  at  the  Capitol.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  start  this  candling  work. 


Brevities 

Set  the  strawberries  early. 

Our  1927  cotton  crop  ginned  12,777,500  bales. 

A  standard  brand  of  bed  ticking  has  been  made  by 
one  mill  in  New  Hampshire  for  100  years. 

The  area  of  peanuts  in  India  last  year  was  about 
3,260,000  acres,  yielding  3,550,400,000  lbs.  of  unshelled 
nuts. 

There  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  all  varieties  of  cacti 
and  allied  plants.  Collections  of  these  plants  are  sold 
as  desert  gardens. 

How  often  a  scientist  discussing  some  destructive  in¬ 
sect  or  fungous  disease  observes  that  clean  cultivation 
and  the  removal  of  wastes  and  crop  remnants  in  the 
Fall  aids  in  control. 

Housekeepers  who  are  told  that  the  real  object  of 
a  tariff  is  to  develop  home  industries  often  want  to 
know  why  table  chinaware  has  not  developed  here  to 
compete  with  the  better  classes  of  that  made  abroad. 
Prices  are  high  on  the  foreign  ware,  but  quality  is  high, 
too.  But  then  some  of  those  Staffordshire  firms  have 
been  making  the  same  styles  of  ware  for  150  years. 
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The  Borden’s  Finances  and  Profits 

FOUR  years  ago  the  Borden  Company  was  capi¬ 
talized  for  $22,500,000.  It  was  increased  in  1924 
to  $35,000,000.  It  was  since  increased  to  $50,000,000. 
Last  week  it  was  again  increased  to  $100,000,000. 
The  par  value  of  the  shares  was  reduced  from  $100 
to  $50  on  April  15,  1920,  each  shareholder  receiving 
two  shares  for  one. 

The  recent  financial  statement  for  the  year  1927 
reports  it  the  third  successive  record-breaker  for 
both  volume  of  business  and  profits.  The  profit  sur¬ 
plus  December  31,  1927,  was  $20,234,165,  and  the  divi¬ 
dends  paid  $10.32  per  share  of  $50,  or  $20.64  on  each 
$100  of  capital  stock.  Just  what  the  whole  profits  to 
stockholders  are  is  difficult  to  estimate.  Special 
dividends  have  been  paid  from  time  to  time  in  the 
past,  and  when  stock  has  been  increased  the  share¬ 
holders  have  had  the  privilege  of  taking  shares  far 
below  its  market  value.  Again  the  parent  company 
owns  and  controls  all  the  stock  of  a  dozen  or  more 
subsidiaries.  All  of  these  companies  are  officered  by 
those  who  control  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the 
parent  company,  and  the  salaries  and  fees  are  fixed 
by  the  same  holders.  The  annual  sales  for  1927  were 
$132,046,779,  and  the  cost  of  administration  of  a 
dozen  separate  companies  might  easily  be  liberal  and 
yet  leave  the  reported  net  income  of  $7,154,445. 

We  make  no  criticism  of  the  Borden  Company  be¬ 
cause  of  its  success  or  profits.  We  prefer  to  see  it 
successful,  and  making  reasonable  profits.  We  desire 
that  all  milk  dealers  do  a  successful  business  and 
make  fair  profits,  because  that  condition  would  be 
helpful  to  the  dairy  farmers.  The  Borden  Company, 
however,  has  long  sought  a  dominating  control  of 
the  New  York  market,  and  has  always  cruelly  and 
ruthlessly  tyrannized  over  dairymen.  For  years 
before  the  late  war  Bordens  fixed  the  price  of  milk 
for  the  whole  New  York  milk  shed.  Other  dealers 
accepted  it.  It  was  a  starvation  price  for  pro¬ 
ducers.  They  deliberately  deny  farmers  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  the  reasonable  profits  we  readily  concede  as 
their  right.  After  dairy  farmers  became  united  in 
one  organization  in  1916  and  won  a  fair  price  the 
Bordens  deliberately  and  intentionally  made  an 
alliance  with  the  official  management  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  organization,  and  developed  plans  and  pro¬ 
cedures  to  separate  dairymen,  fomenting  ill  feeling 
among  them,  and  created  a  situation  which  divided 
them  and  kept  them  apart.  Through  this  alliance 
the  Bordens  again  fix  the  price  for  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory,  and  have  fixed  it  so  low  that  many  dairy 
farmers  have  been  forced  to  abandon  the  business. 
Their  size,  their  success  and  their  prosperity  have 
been  used  to  compel  dairymen  to  sell  milk  at  their 
price,  sell  their  cows,  or  abandon  the  farm.  Just 
what  commitments  are  made  on  either  side  of  this 
alliance  no  one  can  know  but  the  participants,  but 
all  can  see  that  it  has  hamstrung  the  whole  dairy 
industry.  The  success  and  profits  of  the  Borden 
Company  at  this  cost  cannot  be  expected  to  cause 
rejoicing  in  the  heart  of  any  friend  of  New  York 
dairymen. 


Many  Kinds  of  Taxes 

THE  editor  of  the  Chenango  Union  at  Norwich, 
N.  Y.,  has  studied  the  abstract  table  published 
by  the  Chenango  County  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
reported  some  helpful  information.  He  finds  that 
the  county  paid  approximately  $1,000,000  in  taxes  in 
1927.  The  county  abstract  does  not  show  the  tax 
raised  in  certain  fire  districts  or  the  school  tax,  but 
the  estimate  for  these  carries  the  amount  well  above 


the  million  dollar  mark.  The  items  are  as  follows : 

Ratios  for  town  highways . $154,195.35 

Ratios  for  town  audits  and  miscellaneous 

fund  .  95,823.05 

Ratios  for  State,  county  and  district  pur¬ 
poses  .  579,464.79 


$829,483.19 

The  county  assessment  is: 

The  total  State  tax  was . $  41.210.24 

Real  estate  . $24,200,597 

Special  franchises  . .  468,251 

Personal  property  .  215,290 


Total  assessed  value . $24,884,138 

A  farm  assessed  for  $1,000  paid  taxes  as  follows : 

State  tax  .  $1.65 

Town,  county  and  highway  tax .  33.30 

For  schools  (estimated) . 20.00 


The  study  tends  to  show  that  property  tax  for 
State  purposes  is  not  an  important  item,  and  a  re¬ 
duction  of  one-quarter  of  it  or  of  the  whole  of  it 
would  not  in  itself  solve  the  tax  problem,  or  lift 
much  of  the  tax  burden.  It  will  require  vigilance 
and  united  effort  on  the  part  of  local  taxpayers  to 
reduce  town  and  county  taxes  and  to  keep  them 
from  going  higher.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  State  extravagance  does  not  affect  the 
citizen  simply  because  he  pays  only  a  small  portion 


of  it  as  property  tax.  The  whole  of  it  is  paid  in 
taxes  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  the  invisible  or 
indirect  tax  is  heavier  than  the  property  tax,  and 
all  pay  it  whether  they  own  property  or  not.  The 
railroad  tax  is  paid  every  time  we  buy  a  ticket  or 
pay  a  freight  or  express  bill.  Two  license  taxes  are 
paid  before  we  can  drive  a  car  in  the  street.  We 
pay  a  retail  license  tax  every  time  we  sell  a  bushel 
of  apples,  a  quart  of  berries  or  a  pint  of  milk.  Few 
times  that  we  buy  or  sell  do  we  escape  an  indirect 
tax,  and  the  wicked  part  of  it  is  that  others  are 
able  to  add  the  tax  to  their  price  and  pass  it  on  to 
the  customer.  The  farmer  cannot  do  so  under  the 
present  system  of  exchange,  and  consequently  bears 
a  large  part  of  the  whole  tax  burden. 

Suppose  an  importer  brings  in  $100  worth  of  hides 
for  plow  shoes,  and  pays  a  10  per  cent  tax.  The 
hides  are  sold  to  a  jobber,  a  wholesaler  and  a  tanner, 
each  in  turn  adding  10  per  cent  as  profit.  The 
leather  is  then  sold  to  a  shoe  jobber,  wholesaler,  and 
shoe  manufacturer.  Then  the  shoes  are  sold  to 
wholesaler,  retailer  and  finally  to  the  farmer,  each 
adding  10  per  cent  to  the  cost  to  him,  and  the 
farmer  paying  all.  Any  high  school  girl  will  show 
that  the  impost  tax  of  $1.00  when  paid  by  the 
farmer  amounts  to  $2.85,  roughly  estimated,  even  on 
a  10  per  cent  profit  basis.  In  addition  he  must  pay 
his  proportion  of  the  income,  excise,  and  property 
tax,  expenses  and  profits  of  all  the  tradesmen  in  the 
line  up  to  him.  If  the  farmer  could  add  these  taxes 
to  his  cost  of  production  and  pass  it  all  on  in  his 
price  to  the  consumer  the  circle  would  be  complete 
and  the  practice  would  be  fair  enough.  But  while 
the  buyers  fix  the  price  of  the  farmer’s  goods,  the 
pyramid  of  taxes  remains  with  him.  The  condition 
suggests  the  remedy. 


An  Old  Trick  in  New  Dress 

FORTY  years  ago  the  principal  milk  dealers  in 
New  York  were  members  of  the  Milk  Exchange, 
Limited.  About  this  time  of  year  they  went  out 
into  the  producing  territory  and  had  farmers  sign  a 
contract  for  their  milk  at  the  “Exchange”  price. 
When  all  returned  to  the  city  with  the  contracts  in 
their  pockets  they  called  a  meeting  of  the  “Ex¬ 
change”  and  fixed  the  price.  When  the  Summer  was 
hot  and  dry  production  fell  off,  and  consumption  in¬ 
creased  ;  the  city  supply  went  short.  Then  the  “Ex¬ 
change”  met  again  and  made  a  good  liberal  raise.  So 
encouraged  farmers  bought  cows,  put  in  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  feed,  and  increased  production.  Then  when 
the  milk  began  to  flow,  the  “Exchange”  met  again 
and  reduced  the  price. 

Just  in  what  particular  principle  do  our  present 
schemes  differ  from  the  system  in  use  four  decades 
back? 


Monthly  Milk  Records 

THE  complete  figures  for  January  were  not 
printed  last  month.  There  have  been  requests 
for  them  and  they  are  included  below  with  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  report.  Some  dairymen  insist  that  the  pub¬ 
licity  has  the  wholesome  effect  of  reducing  the  item 
unaccounted  for. 


January  Milk  Prices 

The  following  net  cash  prices  were  announced  for 
3  per  cent  milk  for  January,  1928 :  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association,  net,  $2.60 ;  deductions  were, 
6c  for  expenses,  and  10c  for  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
making  the  gross  price  $2.76.  Sheffield  Farms,  $2.85; 
Eagle  Dairy  Company,  $2.80 ;  Model  Dairy  Company, 
$2.80.  The  pool  figures  were  as  follows  : 


Class  1  . 1,130.652.01  X$3.17  =  $3,5S4,166.S7 

Class  2A .  355,062.86  X  1.96  =  695,923.20 

Class  2B .  57,965.03  X  2.21  =  128.102.71 

Cluss  3  .  138.S36.65  X  2.25  =  312.382.46 

Class  4A .  6,506.12  X  1.675=  10.897.75 

Class  4B  .  25,716.44  X  1.84  =  47,318.24 


1,714,739.11  $4,778,791.23 

1,714,739.11  X$2.76  =  4.732.679.94 


Unaccounted  for  . $  46,111.29 

The  item  unaccounted  for  amounts  to  2.6c  and  added 
to  the  10c  for  certificates  and  6c  for  expenses  makes  a 
total  expense  of  18.6c. 

February  Milk  Prices 


The  following  net  cash  prices  have  been  announced 
for  3  per  cent  milk  for  February,  1928 :  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association,  net  $2.50 ;  deductions 
were,  6c  for  expenses,  and  10c  for  certificates  of  in¬ 
debtedness,  making  the  gross  price  $2.66.  Sheffield 
Farms,  $2.67 ;  Model  Dairy  Company,  $2.67 ;  Meri- 
dale  Dairies,  $2.67;  Eagle  Dairy  Company.  $2,675; 
Callicoon  Co-operative  Association,  $2.68.  The  pool 
figures  are  as  follows : 


Class  1  , 
Class  2A 
Class  2B 
Class  3 
Class  4A 
Class  4B 


....1.061,381.13  x  $3.17  =$3,364,578.18 
....  362,350.22  X  1.96  =  710,206.43 

_  68,933.31  X  2.21  =  152,342.61 

_  208.549.84  x  2.25  =  469,237.12 

_  10,619.88  X  1.60  =  16,991.80 

_  26,332.54  X  1.63  =  42,922.04 


1.738.166.92  $4,756,278.18 

1.738.166.92  X$2.66  =  4.623,524.00 


Unaccounted  for 


$ 


132,754.18 


The  item  unaccounted  for  amounts  to  7.6c.  The  de¬ 
duction  of  10c  for  certificates  and  6c  for  expenses  makes 
the  total  expense  23.6c  per  100  lbs. 


New  York  State  Planting  Prospects 

The  State  Agricultural  Department  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  about  the  planting  outlook ; 

For  the  past  three  years  the  average  price  of  potatoes 
has  doubtless  been  proportionately  higher  than  that  of 
most  other  cash  crops.  This  has  caused  many  potato 
growers  to  increase  their  acreage  of  potatoes  to  quite  an 
extent.  Last  year  it  was  increased  over  what  it  was  in 
1926,  but,  on  account  of  an  unfavorable  season,  the 
yield  per  acre  in  New  York  was  low,  making  the  total 
production  under  the  1926  production.  With  these 
thoughts  in  mind,  that  potato  prices  have  paid  fairly 
high  during  the  past  three  years,  the  farmers  of  the 
State  have  again  expressed  their  intentions  of  increas¬ 
ing  their  potato  acreage  over  that  of  last  year  to  the 
extent  of  10  per  cent. 

Similar  increases  are  planned  in  all  of  the  surplus 
late  potato  growing  sections  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Maine,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
Nebraska  and  Virginia,  where  the  greatest  percentage 
of  our  late  potatoes  are  grown.  Last  March  New  York 
potato  growers  expressed  their  intentions  of  planting  12 
per  cent  more  potatoes  than  the  year  before  and  actually 
planted  about  9  per  cent  greater  acreage.  If  these  in¬ 
tentions  are  carried  through  this  year,  and  average 
yields  per  acre  are  obtained,  the  production  of  potatoes 
for  the  country,  as  a  whole,  will  be  far  above  the  average 
production  and  may  make  the  marketing  of  this  large 
production  a  difficult  problem.  With  the  large  increase 
in  the  use  of  improved  seed  and  with  better  care  being 
given  to  the  growing  crop,  the  chances  for  average  or 
better  than  average  production  are  better  than  ever 
before,  providing  average  -weather  prevails. 

The  New  York  dairymen  and  other  consumers  of  feed 
grains  appear  to  be  growing  more  and  more  of  their 
grain  feeds  to  save  the  necessity  of  laying  out  cash 
for  them.  They  have  expressed  their  intentions  of  plant¬ 
ing  8  per  cent  more  oats,  10  per  cent  more  bailey  and  5 
per  cent  more  corn  than  in  1927.  With  considerable 
old  hay  in  their  barns  and  with  the  experience  obtained 
from  last  year’s  large  hay  crop  in  mind,  the  farmers  of 
the  State  plan  to  decrease  their  hay  acreage  about  4 
per  cent.  For  the  whole  United  States,  the  intentions 
of  the  farmers  are  to  decrease  their  oat  acreage  1.4  per 
cent,  to  increase  their  barley  acreage  14.3  per  cent,  to 
increase  their  corn  acreage  2.8  per  cent  and  to  decrease 
their  hay  acreage  1.4  per  cent. 

The  growers  of  field  beans  in  the  State  have  expressed 
their  intentions  of  planting  about  20  per  cent  more 
beans  than  they  planted  in  1927. 


Boston  Apple  Market 

The  following  apple  notes  are  supplied  by  the  Boston 
Bureau  of  Markets : 

The  official  opening  of  Spring  finds  the  apple  market 
continued  firm.  Baldwins  are  active.  McIntosh,  which 
have  experienced  several  spells  of  hesitation  recently, 
are  about  steady. 

Receipts  last  week,  16,500 ;  same  week  last  year, 
16,000  boxes. 

McIntosh  (Cold  Storage) — AS^-in.  and  larger,  layer, 
mostly  around  $3.50.  A3-in.,  2%-in.,  layer,  mostly 

around  $3.50,  few  $3.75.  A2%-in.,  layer,  mostly  around 
$3.50,  very  few  higher. 

McIntosh  prices  hold  quite  favorable  from  the  seller’s 
standpoint,  but  the  trade  in  general  is  much  less  willing 
to  pay  the  extra  quarters  that  they  did  during  the  peak 
of  the  Mac  market  several  weeks  ago. 

Most  offerings  are  A  grade  or  close  to  it.  In  addition 
to  the  stock  quoted  above,  a  few  lots  barely  up  to  grade 
on  account  of  condition  and  bruises  are  bringing  $3  to 
$3.25.  Real  B  grades  are  in  very  light  supply. 

McIntosh  dealers  are  hoping  for  a  continuance  of  the 
crisp,  cool  March  weather  during  at  least  the  next  week 
or  two.  They  are  also  depending  somewhat  on  the 
Easter  trade  to  help  clean  up  the  light  volume  of  Macs 
expected  to  be  on  hand  at  that  time.  Experience  with 
Macs  at  Easter  is  comparatively  limited,  as  it  has  only 
been  during  the  last  year  or  two  that  the  season  for 
this  variety  has  extended  up  to  that  time.  Dealers  who 
recall  some  early  Spring  activity  in  Maes  during  recent 
years  are,  however,  banking  on  its  materializing  this 
year. 

Baldwin  (Common  Storage.) — A3-in.,  layer,  $3  to 
$3.50,  mostly  $3.25.  A2%-in.,  layer,  $2.75  to  $3.25, 
mostly  $3  to  $3.25.  A2%-in.,  layer,  mostly  $2.50  to 
$2.75,  few  $3. 

B2%-im  and  larger,  layer  and  jumble,  $2  to  $2.35, 
others  better,  A  and  B  mixed,  $2.50  to  $3.  B  and  Unci. 
21/4-im  up,  layer  and  jumble,  mostly  $1.75  to  $2,  few 
low  as  $1.25. 

The  situation  on  common  storage  stock  continues 
steady.  Receipts  on  some  days  last  week  were  sur¬ 
prisingly  liberal,  but,  on  the  whole,  country  stuff  is  be¬ 
coming  a  decreasingly  important  factor  in  the  Baldwin 
deal. 

Cold  Storage. — Movement  is  quite  active.  The  volume 
of  cold  storage  stock  entering  into  present  trading  is 
much  larger  than  that  of  common  storage.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  quantity  of  real  graded  cold  storage  Baldwins 
offered  on  the  sidewalk  is  comparatively  light. 


Practical  Economy 

On  page  294,  under  “Farm  and  Garden,”  there  is  an 
item  stating  the  Reclamation  Bureau  is  spending  $56,- 
000,000  to  irrigate  500,000  acres  of  land.  Of  this  200 
acres  being  settled  brings  the  price  per  acre  $230  for 
every  acre  that  is  settled,  or  a  total  of  $112  an  acre 
on  the  project. 

On  page  306  the  economist  is  accusing  us  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  surplus,  and  the  politicians  say  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  help  the  farmer.  In  New  York  State  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  in  tillable  condition  that  can  be 
bought  at  10  per  cent  of  what  the  reclamation  costs. 
Instead  of  spending  $56,000,000  for  new  land  why  not 
work  the  ground  we  already  have?  A.  E.  weirich. 

.  New  York. 


For  Integrity  of  the  Home 

Please  accept  this  assurance  of  the  hearty  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  many  readers  for  your  editorial  on  companionate 
marriages,  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  March  17. 
Those  who  advocate  companionate  marriages  are,  to 
my  mind,  deserving  of  pity,  because  of  their  lack  of 
brains,  or  their  disregard  of  the  true  principles  of  holy 
wedlock.  HENRY  P.  POWERS. 

New  York. 
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Drawn  by  Alice  Chew  (14), 

Neio  Jersey 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
I?”  puzzle  was  “crow.”  We  have  seen  him 
so  often  that  we  can  scarcely  realize  what 
a  unique  figure  he  is,  this  big,  ugly,  black 
bird  who  lives  by  his  wits.  ITe  knows 
man  much  better  than  xnan  knows  him, 
having  made  a  life  study  of  human  habits, 
yet  he  chooses  to  stand  aloof  from  man’s 
influence.  He  is  too  shrewd,  too  clever, 
to  place  himself  in  man’s  power,  and  who 
can  say  that  this  attitude  is  unwar¬ 
ranted?  He  has  seen — but  what  has  he 
not  seen — flying  over  in  his  silent  way? 
I  wonder  what  he  thinks  of  you  and  me? 

For  this  month’s  puzzle  Berta  Grif¬ 
fiths,  Connecticut,  has  sent  Our  Page  a 
little  packet  of  budded  twigs.  “Put  these 
buds  in  water  for  two  weeks,”  writes  she, 
“and  watch  the  change.  Can  you  guess 
what  kind  of  a  tree  they  came  from? 
Spring  would  not  seem  complete  to  me 
without  the  fragrance  of  these  trees  in 
the  air.” 

When  removed  from  the  envelope  the 
buds  were  seen  to  be  of  a  reddish-brown 
color,  occurring  alternately  along  the 
stem,  and  in  size  as  thick  as  the  tip  of 
one’s  little  finger  at  the  base,  with  a  very 
pointed  tip  about  one  inch  in  length. 
Being  pressed  in  transit  they  had  exuded 
a  yellowish,  sticky  oil,  like  mucilage  or 
resin,  and  from  this  came  the  fragrance, 
prized  by  Berta,  and  which  is  the  subject 
of  several  allusions  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which  show  the  prevalent  opinion  of  its 
preciousness,  and  celebrated  by  Pliny  and 
other  ancient  writers  as  a  cure  for  almost 


'Where  They  Have  Real  Fishing 

Dear  Friends:  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
our  fishing  and  camping  trip  in  the  Mt. 
Hood  section  40  miles  east  of  Portland, 
Ore.  We  had  a  fine  time,  10  Boy  Scouts, 
fishing  in  the  rapid  streams  and  exploring 
the  wonderful  features  of  this  country. 
The  first  day  there  I  went  down  from 
our  cabin  to  a  small  river  where  I  landed 
five  nice  salmon  trout,  the  largest  22 
inches.  You  can  bet  we  had  a  real  fish 
feed  for  supper.  I  enclose  photo  of  my¬ 
self  and  the  fish. — Yours,  Orville  Ray, 
Oregon. 


Our  New  Contributor  -from  Connecticut 
Dear  Readers :  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  written.  I  will  try  to  write  every 
time.  My  sister  and  I  wait  eagerly  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  which  contains  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Page  and  enjoy  it  very  much. 
The  enclosed  picture  is  one  of  myself 
taken  last  Fall. — Yours,  Lilian  Andrews 
(11),  Connecticut. 


Fun  With  the  Pony 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  This  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  myself  and  pony,  taken  at  our 
farm  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  In  the.  picture 
are  two  other  animals,  a  white  pigeon  in 
the  cornerib  window,  and  a  little  black 
nanny-goat  under  the  right  wing  of  our 
barn,  but  I  don’t  believe  you  can  see 
them.  I  love  animals,  and  besides  these 
I  have  a  purebred  Guernsey  cow  and 
three  dogs,  a  canary,  and  some  chickens. 
— Your  sincere  friend,  Eleanor  Cadbury 
(16),  Pennsylvania. 


Beside  the  Bird  House 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  This  is  a  snap¬ 
shot  of  myself  standing  beside  a  feeding 
station  that  my  father  built.  It  has  a 
little  chimney  on  it.  To  this  we  tie  suet 
for  the  birds,  and  inside  the  feeding  sta¬ 
tion  we  put  sunflower  seeds  and  grain. — 
Youi's  sincerely,  Grace  Treichel  (8),  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Boysa"dG/Ri_s 


OUR 


PAGE 


ARRANGED  BY  IVA  UNGER 


Drawn  by  Charles  E.  Hirsimaki  (14),  Ohio 

“The  Birds,  Like  Heralds  of  the  Sun, 

Fly  North  This  Month,  and  Sap  Doth  Run.” 

every  disease.  Taking  a  cross-section  of 
one  of  the  buds  we  found  within  a  flower 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  catkin  sur¬ 
rounded  by  yellow  petals.  That  was  what 
really  told  us  its  story.  The  seeds  have 
silky  hairs  as  in  willows  and  are  readily 
wafted  about  by  the  wind. 

There  are  numerous  species  of  this 
genus  of  trees,  natives  chiefly  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  and  cold  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  They  are  large  trees  of  rapid 
growth  with  soft  wood,  and  broad  leaves 
more  or  less  heart-shaped  on  rather  long 
stalks.  Many  of  this  family  are  very 
beautiful  trees,  and  are  planted  not  for 
timber  but  for  ornament.  The  resinous 
exudation  of  the  buds  is  said  to  be 
diuretic  and  antispasmodic,  and  an  oint¬ 
ment  made  from  the  buds  is  used  for 
tumors,  wounds  and  burns. 

This  is  Berta’s  Nature  Puzzle.  Can 
we  guess  what  kind  of  trees  these  buds 
came  from  ?  X.  TT. 


Drawn  by  Eli  Hirsimaki  (16),  Ohio 

MEMORY  VERSE 

In  March 

The  ice  is  snapping  his  fingers  bold 
At  pussy  willow,  out  in  the  cold. 

But  pussy  willowkin  doesn’t  mind, 

He’s  wearing  his  fur  coat  snugly  lined. 

The  alder  catkin  wears  silkier  stuff, 

But  she’s  very  sure  she'll  be  warm 
enough. 

The  first  shy  Crocus  is  climbing  up 
To  catch  some  sun  in  her  golden  cup. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  sad  but  not  in  glad, 

My  second  in  yard  but  not  in  lawn, 

My  third  is  in  north  but  not  in  south, 

My  fourth  is  in  up,  but  not  in  doxvn, 

My  fifth  is  in  maple  but  not  in  beech, 

My  whole  the  best  of  woodland  sweets. 

RIDJBLES 

Drawn  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (17), 
New  York 

What  is  is  that  works  while  it  plays, 
and  plays  while  it  works? 

Sent  by  Irene  Wood  (14),  Neio  York 

Dear  little  Bohea 
On  good  ship  “Crimea,” 

From  China  she  came  to  our  shore. 

They  put  her  in  water; 

Oh  my  !  it  was  hotter 
Than  this  little  maid  could  endure. 

Her  strength  it  did  leave  her, 

No  one  could  relieve  hei*. 

Though  cupping  was  promptly  applied. 
Although  a  good  sailor, 

She  grew  paler  and  paler ; 

Then  dying,  the  water  she  dyed. 

— By  Charlotte  Dolly  (14)*  New  York. 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  Enigma 
was  “Our  Page,”  and  to  the  Riddle  was 
“The  Vowels.” 


And  under  that  snow  bank,  what  do  you 
think? 

The  arbutus  buds  are  turning  pink. 

What  is  that  silvery  tinkle,  tink,  tap? 

Why  that’s  the  drip  of  the  maple  sap. 

What’s  the  flash  of  scarlet,  a  song  in  its 
track? 

Oh,  that’s  robin  redbreast  just  getting 
back. 

Who  was  that  laughed  so  clear  and  loud? 

The  sun  peeping  out  from  a  thundery 
cloud? 

That  wasn’t  the  sun — O,  no,  no,  no ! 

That’s  Wild  March  Wind — hear  him  Ho ! 
Ho  !  II  o  !  — By  Alice  Allen. 


Drawn  by  Charles  Hirsimaki  (14), 
Ohio 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  Our  feeding  sta¬ 
tion  is  near  our  kitchen  window,  so  we 
can  see  the  birds  feeding.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  the  woodpecker,  nuthatch,  and  chicka¬ 
dee  comes  here  for  breakfast,  and  when 
it  is  cold  the  slaty  junco  comes,  too.  Some 


OURSELVES  TO  EACH  OTHER 


Drawn  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (17),  New  York 


mornings  we  have  three  blue  jays.  The 
other  birds  wait  until  he  is  through  before 
they  come  to  breakfast.  The  chickadee 
is  very  fond  of  sunflower  seeds.  The  nut¬ 
hatch  and  jay  eat  corn  and  sometimes 
suet.  The  chickadee  takes  a  sunflower 
seed  and  holds  it  between  his  feet  and 
keeps  pecking  at  it  with  his  bill  until  he 
gets  the  kernel  out  of  the  shell.  He  works 
very  hard  for  his  meals. — From  Grace 
Treichel  (8),  Connecticut. 

Dear  Friends :  The  birds  are  arriving 
already  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  Spring, 
including  crows,  all  sparrows,  Canada’ 
geese,  hawks,  woodpeckers,  starling  and 
martin.  Although  we  do  not  live  in 
Florida,  I  have  seen  four  whitish,  or  more 
grayish,  colored  swans  flying  over  Lake 
Erie.  And  1  never  see  how  they  get 
here! — Your  friend,  Eli  Hirsimaki  (16), 
Ohio. 

Dear  Iva  Unger;  Hasn’t  this  been  a 
strange  Winter !  Spring  will  soon  be  here 
though  it  hardly  seems  time  for  her  to 
arrive.  Already  the  Crocus  and  Narcis¬ 
sus  are  poking  up  their  heads  and  the 
pussy  willows  are  emerging  from  their 
brown  blankets,  too. 

What  a  funny  little  chap  the  nuthatch 
is!  I  watched  one  getting  his  supper  to¬ 
night,  clambering  around  on  the  branches 
and  down  the  trunk  of  an  apple  tree, 
usually  head  first.  I  like  to  hear  their 
yank-yank  and  ya-yaya,  but  I  have  never 
seen"  a  nest.  Have  you?  I  haven’t  seen 
much  of  the  downy  woodpeckers  this  Win¬ 
ter.  .  One  Winter  several  years  ago  I  used 
to  visit  one  at  his  sleeping  quarters  every 
evening.  I  would  tap  on  the  hollow  tree 
trunk  and  he  would  fly  out  and  sit  on  a 
branch  watching  me  until  I  left.  He 
seemed  to  grow  accustomed  to  me,  for  he 
grew  very  tame,  and  I  think  I  could  have 
caught  him  if  I  had  eared  to. 

I  am  enclosing  some  of  my  favorite 
perfume.  Do  you  like  it? 

I  have  my  flower  seeds  and  now  I  am 
waiting  for  the  time  to  plant  them : 
Ageratum,  Alyssum,  Calendulas,  bach¬ 
elor’s  buttons,  wallflowers,  Phlox,  Zin¬ 
nias,  Salvia  (for  humming-birds),  baby's 
breath,  sweet  peas,  lax-kspurs,  Verbenas, 
snapdi-agons,  nasturtiums,  poppies,  Por- 
tulaca,  Cosmos,  Dianthus.  And  I  have 
also  ordei-ed  a  hundred  Gladiolus  bulbs. 
Enough  flowers  to  keep  me  busy,  don’t 
you  think? 

The  earliest  flower  of  the  season  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  come  up  in  the  swamps.  It 
races  with  the  Crocus  to  see  which  will 
open  fii*st.  I’ll  let  you  guess  what  it  is. — 
From  Bertha  Griffiths,  Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Harold  Deveney  (17), 
New  Jersey 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  home  brew :  Chase 
wild  bullfrog  for  three  miles  and  care¬ 
fully  gather  the  hops.  Add  to  the  mass 
10  gallons  of  toad  bark,  one-half  pint  of 
shellac,  one  pint  tacks,  one  bar  of  home¬ 
made  soap.  Boil  36  hours,  strain  through 
an  I.  W.  W.  sock  to  keep  from  working. 
Add  one  grasshopper  to  give  it  a  kick. 
Pour  a  little  in  kitchen  sink,  and  if  it 
takes  off  the  enamel  it  is  ready  to  be 
bottled. — Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (14), 
West  Virginia. 


Speaker  (excited)  :  Ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  I  ask  you,  do  I  look  as  if  I  had 
descended  from  a  monkey?” 

Back  Seat  Wit:  “No,  ye  don’t.  Tell 
us  how  it  happened.” — Sent  by  Irene 
Wood  (14),  New  YTork. 


Emma :  “Say,  who  is  Lindbergh,  any¬ 
way?” 

Harry  “Why,  lie’s  the  lad  that  swam 
the  English  Channel.  Don’t  you  ever 
read  anything  in  the  paper  but  the 
comics?” — From  Stanley  Brown  (16), 
New  York. 


A  School  Project 

Miss  Pepper,  our  academy  teacher  of 
English  I,  is  giving  us  this  month  in 
which  to  finish  our  projects.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  list  of  these  projects  and  the 
counts  given  for  those  we  succeed  in 
doing : 

1.  Make  a  miniature  amphitheatre  of 
wood — 5. 

2.  Organize  club  (conduct  4  meet¬ 
ings  )  — 3 

3.  Write  a  theme  for  a  local  paper — 1-2. 

4.  Write  a  theme  for  a  State  paper — 2-3. 

5.  Write  a  theme  for  a  national  paper 

■ — 5. 

6.  Write  a  play — 5. 

7.  Act  out  a  play— 3-4. 

8.  Tell  stories  to  lower  gx-ades — 3. 

9.  Have  a  debate — 3-5. 

10.  Read  five  new  books  and  report  on 
them — 5. 

I  chose  the  theme,  “Writing  for  Our 
Page,”  although  I  never  have  sent  any¬ 
thing  before.  I  always  read  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Page  and  love  the  art,  because 
I  draw  pictures  and  paint  them  whenever 
I  am  not  busy. 

Some  of  our  projects  have  been  worked 
out,  and  others  haven’t.  There  are  about 
50  freshmen  who  are  working  in  it.  What 
counts  we  eai*n  are  added  to  our  grading 
in  English  I.  I  would  like  to  have  this 
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published  in  this  month’s  issue  so  I  can 
get  five  counts  ip  my  class.  I  wish  I 
would  succeed  in  this. — Marion  Farney, 
New  York. 


bl 
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Drawn  by  Amy  Layton  (14), 
Connecticut 


Feb.  14.  —  Sawed  wood  this  A.  M. 
Fell  on  the  ice  while  taking  some  crumbs 
to  my  feeding  station.  It  didn’t  hurt 
much  though.  The  only  birds  I  have  seen 
on  my  feeding  station  so  far  are  chicka¬ 
dees  and  one  or  two  juncos.  It  began 
snowing  shortly  after  dinner  and  soon 
turned  to  rain.  Put  the  cows  in  the 
stable  and  got  in  the  wood. 


Feb.  15. — Accomplished  the  semi¬ 
monthly  job  of  cleaning  henhouses  this 
A.  M.  It  has  been  snowing  this  P.  M. 
Cleaned  the  stables  and  watered  the 
cows.  I  prepared  an  outline  for  a  story. 
Got  in  the  wood,  ate  supper,  and  milked. 
Strained  the  milk,  and  changed  the  pails 
under  the  separator. 


Feb.  19. — Cold.  I  rode  skis  and  took 
some  tumbles. 


Feb.  20. — Cold  and  windy.  Helped 
draw  three  loads  of  hay  from  one  barn 
to  the  other.  Cleaned  the  stables. 

Feb.  24. — The  weather  is  fair,  but  it 
is  icy  underfoot.  Cleaned  the  stables  and 
put  fresh  straw  in  the  hencoops.  Had 
company. — From  Sandy  (17),  New  York. 


Feb.  24. — Went  to  school.  For  home 
work  had  to  learn  a  piece  for  the  speak¬ 
ing  contest.  I  took  “The  Arrow  and  the 
Song,”  by  Longfellow.  I  hope  I  don’t  get 
muddled  up  any,  but  I  usually  do. 

Feb.  25. — Got  up  early.  After  break¬ 
fast  kneaded  biscuits.  I  hope  they  will 
be  good  as  it  is  my  first  trial.  Washed 
dishes  and  pared  vegetables  for  dinner, 
and  swept  kitchen.  Bead  “Jack,  the  Fire 
Dog,”  by  Wesselhoft,  between  jobs. 
Later  made  and  baked  a  cake.  Had  roast 
beef,  brown  gravy,  potatoes,  onions,  let¬ 
tuce  and  new  apple  pie  for  dinner.  My 
father  said,  “How  eating  does  take  away 
your  appetite.”  Wijjed  dishes,  swept  and 
cleaned  Uncle’s  room.  The  minister  and 
two  other  friends  came  down.  They  said 
my  biscuits  were  fine.  After  supper  made 
and  pulled  some  molasses  candy. — Grey 
Eyes  (11),  Connecticut. 


Feb.  20. — Got  up  this  morning  at  7  :45. 
The  wind  is  blowing,  and  the  little  snow¬ 
flakes  are  dancing  merrily  on  the  ground. 
Perhaps  the  snow  wTill  bring  more  birds 
closer  to  the  house.  I  helped  with  the 
Avork  this  morning  as  mother  is  ill.  After 
dinner  I  read  the  paper  and  cleaned  my 
room.  Went  to  bed  at  8:30. 

Feb.  21. — It  is  rather  Avarm  after  such 
a  chilly  day.  Jack  Frost  sat  on  my  Avin- 
doAv  sill  all  night.  He  Avanted  me  to  let 
him  in,  but  I  refused.  I  have  not  done 
much  today  as  it  is  so  nice  out  of  doors. 
I  prefer  the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine. 
Listened  to  the  radio  awhile  tonight,  and 
I  am  retiring  shortly. 

Feb.  22. — The  sun  shines  beautifully 
today.  A  neighbor  came  to  help  cut  avoocI. 
Got  the  mail  and  read  awhile  before  din¬ 
ner.  This  afternoon  I  played  “Flinch” 
and  was  defeated.  Until  the  lapse  of  an¬ 
other  month  I  will  say  “Cheerio.” — From 
Buddie  (17),  New  York. 

Feb.  28. — Ironed  this  morning  and  part 
of  the  afternoon.  Slipped  out  this  after¬ 
noon  and  went  for  a  walk  in  the  woods. 
Found  some  arbutus  buds.  If  the 
weather  continues  warm  and  sunny  they 
null  be  out  in  a  few*  weeks.  Was  gone  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
it.  A  flock  of  starlings  are  around  today. 
• — “Sally,”  Pennsylvania. 


Our  Page  Artists  at  Art  School 

Dear  Editor:  Received  The  Rural 
Neav-Yorker,  AA-ith  Our  Page,  the  other 
day  and  it  just  seems  like  meeting  an  old 
friend  in  the  heart  of  this  big  city.  I  al¬ 
ways  enjoy  reading  it  and  never  miss  a 
word.  Especially  do  I  like  the  original 
poems  and  stories. 

Here,  in  art  school,  during  the  last 
month  I  have  been  Avorking  steady  and 
hard,  as  I  Avould  like  to  improve  as  fast 
as  possible.  One  is  constantly  being  in¬ 
spired  either  through  the  instructor  or 
from  seeing  the  work  of  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  students. 

Am  now  doing  quite  a  few*  shaded 
drawings.  It  is  interesting  finding  the 
different  values  in  relation  to  one  an¬ 
other.  This  is  my  next  step.  Just  as 
the  notes  of  music  are  related,  so  must 
the  values  in  every  picture  be  drawn.  It 
is  not  the  drawing  that  is  the  difficult 
thing  in  art,  but  the  seeing,  the  ability  to 
see  w*hat  is  before  you  in  large  simple 
masses.  When  that  point  is  reached  it  is 
not  a  very  hard  thing  to  do  the  draAving. 
— Yours,  as  ever,  Esther  Herr  (18), 
Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Franklin  Kohler  (17),  Pennsylvania 


Sap  Boiling — Drawn  by  Aubrey  Gregory 
(17),  New  York 


**  *  nurM>  **•*£! 


My  Friend  Prince — Drawn  by  Elizabeth 
Humphrey  (14),  New  York 


Self  Portrait  by  Myra  Harper  (14), 
Missouri 


The  Old  Homestead — Drawn  by  Helen 
Upson  (15),  Connecticut 


JhRAf  -N£WY0RK£R  -  COCKS  - 


Drawn  by  Pearl  Lynn  (17), 
New  York 


Dear  Cooks :  I  hope  this  recipe  for  cab¬ 
bage  pudding  will  be  printed,  for  it  is 
very  good. 

Shred  the  cabbage  very  closely  and 
cook  in  salted  Avater  until  tender.  Drain 
and  place  in  buttered  dish  in  layers  w*ith 
sprinkling  of  grated  cheese  betAveen.  Then, 
with  tAvo  tablespoons  of  melted  butter  or 
other  fat,  add  tA\*o  tablespoons  flour,  one 
cup  milk,  yolks  of  two  eggs,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  and  one-half  teaspoon  mustard.  Stir 
over  fire  until  it  boils,  then  add  beaten 
whites  of  eggs.  Put  over  cabbage,  mix 
well  and  bake  one  hour. — From  Chris¬ 
tiana  Springer,  Pennsylvania. 


Where  Speed  Counts — Drawn  by  Stanley 
Brown  (15),  New  York 


“To  School  in  March”-— Drawn  by  John 
Mucha  (15),  New  York 


'W*  fc-D  J)(f  R 

Wild  Deer— Draion  by  Olive  Stanton 
(17),  Maine 


Answer  to  February  Nature  Puzzle — 
Drawn  by  Alice  Chew  (15), 

New  Jersey 


Dear  Friends  : — Am  enclosing  a  cake 
recipe  which  I  find  good — I  still  cook 
some :  It  is  tip-top  cake.  The  ingredients 
are  one  and  one-half  cups  sugai*,  one- 
quarter  cup  butter,  tAvo  eggs ;  put  the 
egg  whites  in  the  last  thing,  well  beaten 
up ;  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  two  and  one- 
half  cups  pastry  flour,  two  teaspoons 
cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoon  soda.  Sift 
soda  and  cream  of  tartar  in  the  flour 
tAviee,  add  one-half  teaspoon  of  flavoring, 
and  then  the  egg  whites.  Baking  poAvder 
(three  teaspoons)  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  cream  of  tartar  and  soda. — From 
Stanley  French  (16),  New  Hampshire. 


Draion  by  Pearl  Lynn  (17), 

Neio  York 

March 

Strong  winds,  sleet, 

And  flurries  of  snow, 

This  is  the  blustering  March. 

But  then,  in  spite  of  its  rude,  rough  ways, 
We  know  March  brings  us  the  first  Spring 
days, 

For  ’tis  now  the  sap  begins  to  flow, 
When  the  strong  March  winds  begin  to 

blOAV. 

— By  Marguerite  Grau  (16),  New  York. 


The  Wreck 

Pride  goeth  before  a  fall, 

Ofttime  you  have  heard: 

And  true  it  is,  as  true  can  be. 

You  just  listen  and  you’ll  see; 

’Twas  like  this,  you  know. 

The  day  was  nice — deep  snow ; 

Sis  had  her  sled,  me  my  skis, 

Oh !  AA*hat  fun,  skimming  through  the 
breeze. 

Now  comes  my  story — 

Up  the  hill  I  w*ent, 

Listening  to  my  sister’s  jeers 
With  great  resent,  then  down 
Again,  suddenly,  I  don’t  know  how, 

But  one  ski  on  the  other  slid — Wow ! 

If  that  was  one  grand  wreck ! 

Sis  laughed — I  said  not  a  Avord, 

But,  oh,  my  neck  ! 

— By  Carl  Ratsch  (14),  New  York. 


Point  of  View 

At  first  the  truths  of  life 
Made  me  of  morbid  mind. 

Instead  of  the  glory  of  stars 
Life’s  mud  I  was  sure  to  find. 

But  I’ve  been  shown  that  beauty 
E’en  the  common  places  can  mold, 

As  from  the  dank  of  the  swamp, 
Blossoms  the  marigold. 

Whether  it  be  mud  or  stars, 

Or  marigolds  wet  with  dew — 

Whether  foulness  or  beauty 
It’s  all  in  the  point  of  view. 

— By  Marian  Blood  (19),  Vermont. 


A  Mother’s  Story 

“Mother,  where  are  my  skates?” 

Say,  Mother,  where’s  my  sled?” 

“I  don’t  really  know — 

Maybe  in  the  shed.” 

That  was  what  you  would  have  heard 
Until  about  a  week  ago, 

If  I  didn’t  get  even  with  that  boy ! 

Well,  I’ll  tell  you  so. 

One  morning  very  early, 

While  he  was  sleeping  sound, 

Up  the  stairs  I  crept  and  looked  around. 

“Where’s  the  waffle-iron,  John?” 

I  shouted  so  loud  he  didn’t  know 
T  Whose  neck  his  head  was  on, 

Up  he  jumped,  looking  mad, 

I’d  scared  him — but  I  w*as  glad. 

At  dinner  time,  I  said, 

“Where’s  my  fry-basin,”  and  whacked 
him  on  the  head. 

I'll  admit  ’twas  rough,  but  what  can 
you  do 

When  a  boy  can’t  ask  questions 
enough? 

I  kept  it  up  for  about  three  days. 

And  tried  a  million  different  ways 
To  stop  his  pesky  noise; 

But !  Boys  will  be  boys. 

— By  Laurie  Morse  (14),  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 


Dora  Reed  Goodale,  a  Rural  Neav- 
Yorker  friend  who  is  travelling  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  writes  from  Aisey,  France :  “I  re¬ 
ceived  two  home  papers,  among  them  two 
copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  am  sure  you 
would  have  been  interested  and  touched  to 
see  hoAv  the  lads  there  (I  was  in  a  real 
French  inn,  not  in  a  tourist’s  hotel),  none 
of  Avhom  could  speak  a  word  of  English, - 
almost  wore  the  papers  out  looking  at 
the  pictures  and  gleaning  as  much  of  the 
contents  as  my  poor  French  could  con¬ 
vey.  They  were  particularly  interested 
in  the  Children’s  Page  when  I  explained 
that  it  was  Avritten  and  illustrated  not 
only  for,  but  by  boys  and  girls.” 

This  gives  us  an  idea  of  Avhat  it  means 
to  have  Our  Page  and  to  have  our  names 
appear  on  it.  Through  the  “pictures”  or 
sketches  Ave  talked  directly  to  those  little 
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CftaseTainAway 

witHjMustetole 


JustRubltOn 

When  winds  blow 
raw  and  chill  and 
rheumatism  tingles 
in  your  joints  and 
muscles,  rub  on 
good  old  Musterole. 

As  Musterole  pene¬ 
trates  the  skin  and 
goes  down  to  the 
•eat  of  trouble,  you 
feel  a  gentle,  heal¬ 
ing  warmth;  then  cooling,  welcome  relief. 
For  croupy  colds,  sore  throat,  rheumatism, 
aches  and  pains  in  back  and  joints,  rub  on 
Musterole.  Don’t  wait  for  trouble;  keep  a 
jar  or  tube  handy. 


7o  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made  in 
milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole . 


Wet  Weather  Protection 

c?  Genuine 


FISH  BRAND  SUCKER 


S(y/esfbr~  Men-Women-Ch  i  Id  ren 


0  SOLD  BY  ALL  COOD  DEALERS  ° 

/Yorkers  of  the  /Best  since  183& 

A.  J.  TOWER  COMPANY  BOSTON 

A?  8 


ATTRACTIVE  JO  A  D  TVf  Q  Where  Living 
WATER-FRONT  T  HIMVl  O  i  8  CHEAP. 

The  “Historic  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,”  -where  the 
growing  season  runs  from  190  to  230  days  and  poultry  and 
stock  may  be  pastured  throughout  the  year.  Where  you 
may  have  your  own  oyster  bed  and  unlimited  seafood 
from  the  unpolluted  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Farms : 
60  acres,  75  acres,  115  acres.  Photographs  and  details 
furnished.  WARNER  AMES,  Owner,  Onancock,  Virginia 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


French  lads,  although  the  written  matter 
did  not  register.  A  picture  may  be  read 
in  any  language.  Isn’t  that  a  pleasant 
thought? 

Just  as  Our  March  Page  goes  to  press, 
full  of  hopes  and  visions  of  Spring,  old 
man  Winter  has  roused  from  his  long 
nap  to  make  us  one  last  gesture  before 
be  leaves  us.  However,  this  does  not 
abate  our  anticipations  of  Spring.  We 
shall  see  what  happens  when  this  snow 
thaws.  There  will  be  little  rushing  tor¬ 
rents  in  the  ditches  at  the  sides  of  roads, 
and  singing  down  the  hillsides.  Orville 
Ray  tells  us  that  out  in  Oregon,  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  warm  current,  they 
have  daffodils  and  planted  gardens.  That 
is  quite  wonderful,  but  we  would  not  give 
up  this  month  of  opening  Spring — the 
first  robins  and  bluebirds,  and  tiie  ground 
coming  to  life — even  to  have  time  set 
ahead  one  month.  Just  at  this  time  we 
do  not  envy  Oregon  anything  but  _  the 
snow-clad  peaks  of  which  Orville  writes. 

We  have  knowledge  of  three  farm 
stories  now  under  revision,  and  trust  to 
be  able  to  print  them  in  April  and  May. 
April  and  May  will  be  a  tine  month  to 
illustrate  or  to  write  about.  It  is  a  time 
when  we  are  able  to  see  very  clearly,  and 
this  makes  a  good  sketch  or  drawing. 

Send  all  contributions  for  Boys  and 
Girls  to  Iva  Unger,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Contributions  received 
before  the  fifth  of  the  month  appear  in 
April,  the  later  ones  being  held  over. 


Drawn  by  Carl  Ratsch  (14), 

New  York 

“In  last  mouth's  Page  we  had  things 
about  George  Washington,  but  we  forgot 
to  mention  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  the 
hero  of  the  air.  His  birthday  is  on  the 
fourth  of  February.’’ — Marguerite  Keck 
(15),  New  York. 

“The  Ground  Hog  saw  his  shadow  in 
New  Jersey,  too.  It  was  anything  but 
Spring  today,  with  the  thermometer  down 
to  32  degrees !  I  guess  that  Ol’  Mr, 
Ground  Hog  was  right.’’ — June  Doolittle, 
New  Jersey. 

“Farm  work  will  soon  start  in  in 
earnest  again,  and  we  will  all  be  busy. 
But  I  am  sure  we  can  all  find  time  to 
write  to  Our  Page  once  a  month.” — Roy 
Bergman  (17),  New  York. 

“In  the  Summertime  our  ice  pond  is  a 
veritable  nest  of  blueberry  bushes,  from 
which  we  pick  quarts  and  quarts  of  blue¬ 
berries.  Just  now  it  is  a  smooth,  spa¬ 
cious  ice-pond,  and,  say,  don't  we  have 
fun  on  it?” — Murielle  Fuller  (17), 
Massachusetts. 

“May  Our  Page  live  a  long  wholesome 
life,  have  friends  far  and  near,  and  to  the 
Boys  and  Girls  of  the  country  always  be 
dear!” — Pauline  L.  Burgess  (18),  New 
York. 

“I  am  sorry  not  to  have  sent  in  any 
drawings  lately.  I  have  been  rather  busy 
at  art  school.  This  month  I  am  sending 
two  drawings,  just  little  pen  sketches  I 
do  at  home.” — Hax-old  Deveney  (17), 
New  Jersey. 

“In  drawing  sketches  I  have  tried  to 
keep  away  from  New  Y'ork  scenes  as 
much  as  possible,  as  I  think  that  if  each 
section  pictures  its_own  country  it  will  be 
more  interesting.” — Eli  Hirsimaki  (16), 
Ohio. 

“The  sun  is  shining  now  as  bright  and 
warm  as  if  it  were  May.  The  daffodils, 
wild  daisies,  willows,  and  other  varieties 
of  flowers  are  in  full  bloom.  We  have 
out  our  early  vegetable  garden  of  peas, 
onions,  etc.  I  can  see  Mt.  St.  Helens  and 
Mt.  Rainier  from  where  I  am  writing 
this,  from  our  front  porch.  The  new 
white  snow  glistens  like  polished  pearl 
on  these  great  peaks.” — Orville  Ray, 
Oregon. 

“As  I  have  never  seen  a  letter  from 
Missouri  on  Our  Page,  and  I  have  taken 
this  paper  nearly  a  year,  thought  I  would 
try  my  hand.  I  live  in  the  foot-hills  of 
the  Ozarks  on  a  160-acre  farm.  I  could 
write  lots  about  Missouri.” — Myra  Har¬ 
per  (14),  Missouri. 

“My  interests  are  in  Our  Page,  but  I 
am  now  trying  to  conquer  another  part 
instead  of  diaries,  leaving  that  for  some 
one  else,  but  trying  to  win  another  place 
on  Our  Page.” — Clark  Allender  (14), 
West  Virginia. 

“I  am  writing  today  to  suggest  the 
drawing  of  farm  homesteads.  Have  made 
an  attempt  to  start  it  with  the  enclosed 
sketch.” — Helen  Upson,  Connecticut. 


The  March  Born 

Dear  Editor :  I’ve  been  hunting  up 
most  everyone’s  birthday,  and  so  far  I’ve 
found  that  four  United  States  Presidents 
were  born  in  March.  They  were  James 
Madison,  Andrew  Jackson,  John  Tyler, 
Grover  Cleveland. — Mary  Blair  (15), 
New  York. 

Luther  Burbank  was  born  at  Lan¬ 
caster,  Mass.,  in  March,  1849.  In  child¬ 
hood  lie  was  fond  of  all  forms  of  plant 
life,  and  a  great  reader  of  books  on  nat¬ 
ural  history.  He  was  educated  in  the 
local  academy.  Early  in  life  be  became 
known  as  the  originator  of  a  new  potato. 
The  Burbank  potato  is  said  to  have  added 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  total  income  of 
farmers  of  the  United  States. 

In  1875  he  went  to  California  and 
settled  in  a  section  about  50  miles  north 
of  San  Francisco  in  a  place  now  known 


as  Santa  Rosa.  Here  he  engaged  in  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  work  until  he  had  acquired 
sufficient  capital  to  establish  a  nursery 
and  was  thereafter  able  to  carry  on  the 
work  he  loved  best.  ' 

Here  be  began  the  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  growth  and  development  of 
plants  which  have  proved  successful  to  a 
high  degree.  The  Carnegie  Institute  at 
Washington,  endowed  by  Andrew  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  promotion  of  original  re¬ 
search,  in  1904  made  a  liberal  grant  for 
the  development  of  this  work  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Burbank  wonderful  results  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  creation  of  new  forms 
of  plant  life,  and  in  the  improvement  of 
old  varieties  of  plums,  prunes,  and  other 
remarkable  productions,  such  as  the 
Shasta  daisy,  and  the  thornless,  edible 
cactus.  These  achievements  have  been 
brought  about  by  careful  breeding  and 
judicious  selection.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  in  his  field  of  application  of  our 
knowledge  of  heredity,  selection  and 
crossing  to  the  development  of  plants  he 
stands  unique.  He  died  iu  1926. 

Luther  Burbank  said :  “I  cannot  hut 
believe  that  the  farm’s  diversified  nature 
and  activities  were  strongly  influential  on 
my  life.  The  farm  work,  the  pottery  kiln 
my  father  built,  the  woodlots,  from  which 
were  taken  the  fuel  supplies  for  house 
and  kilns,  the  gardens,  berry  patches,  the 
sugar  bush,  and  other  activities  not  only 
kept  a  small  boy  busy,  but  kept  him  in¬ 
terested,  since  there  was  never  any  long 
stretch  of  monotonous  work — that  mur¬ 
derer  of  enthusiasm  and  destroyer  of  the 
sheer  fun  of  labor.  Physically,  too,  the 
old  Massachusetts  farm  was  a  broad 
education  to  a  boy  full  of  curiosity  and 
keen  to  put  his  nose  into  all  sorts  of 
businesses  and  natural  wouders.” — 
Gladys  Ramsey  (16),  New  York. 


“ Merry  March ” — Drawn  by  June 
Doolittle,  Neiv  Jersey 


Said  little  Nineteen  Twenty-eight, 
“You'll  see  the  flowers,  just  you  wait. 
I’ve  been  here  two  months,  that  is  all. 
I’ve  never  seen  the  Spring  nor  Fall, 

Or  Summer  with  its  sunny  skies 
And  black  and  yellow  butterflies. 

“I’ve  only  known  the  ice  and  snow, 

And  Winter  winds  that  sweep  and  blow, 
And  Jack  Frost  in  his  suit  of  white 
With  beady  eyes,  so  black  and  bright, 
And  Groundhog,  who  came  out  and  said 
‘Six  weeks  of  Winter,  stay  in  bed.’ 

“Now  March  is  here,  winds  whistle 
’round, 

But  there  is  Springtime  in  the  ground. 
The  Lamb  and  Lion  had  a  race 
To  see  which  one  could  get  first  place. 
The  Shamrock,  Pipe,  and  Mad  March 
Hare 

Are  at  a  dance,  and  Kite  is  there. 

“Our  Valentines  are  put  away. 

We’re  ready  for  St.  Patrick’s  Day. 

And  our  sleds  and  ice  skates  go, 

For  there’ll  be  no  more  ice  or  snow, 
Unless  the  Groundhog’s  tale  proves  right. 
Then  we  might  find  the  ground  all  white.” 


Nature’s  Lonesome  Spots 

One  cold  windy  day  a  few  weeks  ago  I 
had  a  few  hours  of  what  I  call  real  fun. 
I  saddled  my  horse  Prince  and  decided  to 
go  about  a  mile  above  my  home  on  a  road 
which  is  seldom  traveled  because  of  the 
bad  roads  and  a  large  gulf  which  a 
small  stream  has  made.  I  like  very  much 
to  go  to  this  gulf.  I  had  not  been  there 
in  several  weeks. 

As  I  started,  the  track  was  not  very 
bad  as  a  team  and  sleigh  had  gone 
through  a  short  time  before.  But  at  last 
the  wind  and  storm  blew  what  track 
there  was  full  of  snow.  However,  I  did 
not  turn  back,  but  kept  straight  on  when 
I  reached  the  gulf  until  I  was  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  away  from  home.  When  I  turned 
back  I  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  Glass- 
factory  Hill.  As  I  turned  back  up  the 
hill  I  was  noticing  the  beautiful  woods 
and  how  lonesome  it  seemed. 

At  last  I  reached  the  top  of  the  hill 
and  looking  down  saw  a  dark  speck  mov¬ 
ing  toward  us  at  a  very  rapid  pace.  When 
it  was  very  close  I  saw  that  it  was  a 
beautiful  red  fox,  which  appeared  very 
tired.  It  stopped  in  front  of  Prince  and 
me  as  if  in  doubt  which  way  to  go.  At  last 
it  disappeared  among  the  trees  on  the 
hill.  I  was  still  looking  at  the  spot  in 
which  it  disappeared  when  I  saw  two 
hounds  coming  towards  us.  Then  I  under¬ 
stood.  As  I  drove  on  I  was  thinking  of 
the  fox.  It  was  a  wonderful  time  for  me. 
It  seems  as  if  my  happiest  hours  are 
spent  in  Nature’s  lonesome  places. — 
Elizabeth  Humphrey  (15),  New  York. 

Making  Maple  Syrup 

As  we  get  the  first  glimpse  of  Spring 
we  begin  to  look  forward  to  the  opening 
of  our  sugar  bush.  First  the  buckets 


must  be  washed  and  scattered,  one  to 
each  maple  tree.  To  some  large  trees  we 
leave  two.  I  am  sending  a  photograph  of 
scattered  buckets. 

After  that  the  trees  are  tapped  by  boring 
a  hole  in  the  bark  with  an  auger,  and  the 
sap  buckets  are  hung  up.  The  sap  does 
not  run  when  the  weather  is  cold  all  day 
long.  It  runs  fast  when  the  nights  are 
freezing  and  the  days  warm  and  sunny. 
Sap  is  to  a  tree  what  blood  is  to  an  ani¬ 
mal,  so  we  do  not  drill  more  than  two 
holes  iu  the  tree  unless  it  is  very  large 
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Scattering  Sap  Buckets 


and  has  its  full  growth.  In  these  holes 
we  fit  little  round  troughs  called  spiles, 
which  carry  the  sap  to  the  bucket. 

When  the  sap  is  running  a  tub  is  put 
on  the  sleigh  drawn  by  a  team.  The  men 
on  snowshoes  go  along  with  the  team 
which  follows  the  roads  through  the 
woods,  and  they  gather  the  sap.  When 
the  gathering  tub  is  full  they  go  back  to 
the  boiling  shed  and  empty  the  sap  into  a 
vat.  From  the  vat  it  goes  into  the 
evaporator  and  the  pans  where  it  is 
boiled  down  until  it  is  syrup.  It  takes 
about  a  barrel  of  sap  to  make  a  gallon  of 
syrup. 

Sometimes,  if  there  is  a  big  run  of  sap, 
we  boil  in  the  evening.  That  is  the  time 
I  like  best  because  in  the  daytime  we 
have  to  go  to  school,  but  at  night  we  can 
go  over  to  the  boiling  shed  and  have 
sugar  on  snow. — From  Hilda  Yancey 
(13)^  New  York. 


The  Life  of  a  Dandelion 

I  wouldn’t  be  a  rose  bush, 

I  wouldn’t  be  a  vine, 

I  wouldn’t  be  a  single  thiug. 

But  just  a  dandelion. 

I  wouldn’t  want  to  be  a  pink, 

Or  white,  or  purple  flower, 

But  just  reflect  the  sun's  bright  hue, 
From  hour  to  hour  and  hour! 

I  wouldn’t  want  to  be  so  green. 

That  I  would  hidden  lie, 

I  want  to  shine  and  shine,  and  shine. 
To  every  passing  eye. 

I  wouldn’t  grow  in  greenhouses. 

Where  it  is  very  hot, 

I  want  to  break  the  Winter’s  cold, 
With  my  warm  yellow  spot. 

— By  Mary  Blair  (15),  New  York. 


After  an  Exam 

Here  I  sit  all  broken-hearted, 

Couldn’t  think  while  the  time  departed, 
But  now  it  comes  as  clear  as  day, 

What  to  feed  hens  to  make  them  lay. 

English,  too,  is  quite  a  task, 

It  causes  me  my  brain  to  rasp, 

We  learn  a  lot  of  verbs  and  nouns. 

And  adjectives  with  wordy  sounds. 

And  meantime,  April,  best  of  all, 

We  clearly  hear  you  call — 

Up  in  the  hills,  turning  green, 

Where  lies  a  farm,  the  place  serene. 

— By  George.  Schnell  (16),  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


The  Woods  at  Night 

A  snow-clad  hill  in  the  distance, 

The  trees  silhouetted  near  by, 

The  voice  of  a  night  bird  is  calling, 

To  prove  to  his  mate  he  is  nigh. 

The  moon  shining  down  from  the  heavens. 
Causing  shadows  to  flutter  and  fall, 

A  sound  of  a  deer  that  is  running — 

A  silence  and  then  that  is  all. 

But  the  beauty  of  night  is  upon  us, 

It’s  depth  of  blackness  not  all, 

For  the  dark  shelters  timid  creatures 
That  creep  and  fly  and  crawl. 

And  clear  the  Winter  moon  shining, 
Upon  the  creatures  below, 

Causes?  long  black  shadows 
To  creep  along  on  the  snow. 

O,  the  beauty  of  night,  I  am  with  you, 
As  I  tread  the  forest  alone — 

And  you  woodland  so  dark  and  so  lonely 
To  me  you  will  always  spell  home. 

— By  Clara  Gross  (13),  Connecticut. 


(16),  Michigan 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


The  Coming  Spring. — Coming  styles 
all  suggest  the  long-promised  return 
of  the  feminine.  Boyish  styles  are 
definitely  “out,”  and  we  are  also 
assured  that  sports  clothes  are  not  to 
he  considered  for  more  formal  after¬ 
noon  wear.  There  are  simple  but  quite 
definite  styles  for  afternoon  dress. 
These  feminine  styles  include  flounces, 
hows,  flying  drapery,  a  waist-line,  and 
curves  rather  than  a  boyish  figure.  We 
also  see  little  face  veils  extending  to 
the  tip  of  the  nose  on  some  of  the 
smartest  new  hats.  How  many  years 
is  it  since  every  well-dressed  woman 
wore  a  close  net  veil? 

The  Child  and  Her  Frocks. — In  the 
picture,  the  first  little  dress  shown 
was  of  white  voile  trimmed  with  silk 
cord  of  a  deep  rose  color.  This  was  a 
new  idea  to  us,  and  it  was  very  pretty. 
It  was  a  perfectly  plain  dress  with 
pleats,  both  in  front  and  back,  extend¬ 
ing  from  neck  to  hem.  The  round  neck 
had  no  collar,  but  was  finished  with 
the  cord,  tied  in  front  in  a  bow.  An¬ 
other  row  of  the  cord  was  laid  on  the 
dress  a  little  below  following  the  neck 
outline ;  this  also  was  tied  in  front. 
This  cord  was  sewn  firmly  underneath 
or  couched  on.  There  were  short  little 


a  fold  of  the  blue.  We  liked  the  idea 
of  this  two-piece  cotton  dress ;  it  was 
a  little  more  dressy  than  a  one-piece 
cotton,  and  would  be  easy  to  iron. 
Printed  fabrics  are  very  much  in 
vogue,  and  a  cotton  foulard  would  be 
as  inexpensive  as  a  house  dress,  yet 
pretty  enough  for  general  wear. 

Patchwork  Trimming.— The  child’s 
dress  at  the  right  is  one  of  the  plain 
little  frocks  with  bloomers  to  match 
which  are  always  available  and  use¬ 
ful.  This  dress,  however,  had  some 
attractive  little  differences.  It  was  a 
mingled  print  of  blue,  green  and  cream, 
and  instead  of  having  sleeves  it  had  a 
band  of  the  material,  bound  with  cream 
color,  set  into  the  arm-hole,  one  end 
being  over  the  other.  It  was  trimmed 
with  a  narrow  panel  of  cream-colored 
linen,  set  in  at  the  top,  and  pointed  at 
the  bottom.  This  panel  was  trimmed 
with  a  vine  of  Kensington  stitch  in 
green  mercerized  cotton,  the  vine  hav¬ 
ing  little  square  patches  of  the  print 
set  on  the  stem  at  intervals,  like  fruit. 
We  have  seen  other  children’s  clothes 
trimmed  in  this  way,  with  a  vine 
worked  in  cotton,  and  fruit  or  flowers 
of  patchwork  applied.  It  is  very  easily 
done,  and  the  effect  is  always  quaint 


Wash  Dresses  for  Warm  Weather 


puffed  sleeves,  finished  at  the  edge  with 
a  row  of  the  cord,  tied  in  a  bow.  We 
see  a  good  many  children’s  dresses 
with  the  short  puffed  sleeves — a  return 
of  an  old  style.  There  was  a  narrow 
girdle  of  the  material,  fastened  at  the 
side  with  pink  cord  loop  and  button. 
The  next  model  shows  another  child’s 
dress  of  white  voile,  in  this  case  having 
a  deep  circular  collar.  This  collar 
came  down  over  the  shoulders  and  was 
cut  into  battlements  along  the  edge, 
these  battlements  being  bound  with 
green  voile.  The  plain  short  little 
sleeves  were  also  bound  with  the  green, 
and  there  was  no  other  trimming.  We 
see  such  dresses  made  of  organdie  also, 
but  a  fine  French  voile  usually  washes 
better,  and  is  quite  sheer. 

Printed  Silk  for  the  Junior. — The 
little  dress  in  the  center  was  printed 
silk,  black,  white  and  red  in  a  small 
close  pattern.  It  was  a  two-piece 
dress ;  a  pleated  skirt  and  a  blouse 
gathered  in  at  the  waist  into  a  belt.  It 
had  a  Y-shaped  neck,  like  so  many 
dresses  for  adults,  and  this  was  trim¬ 
med  with  a  band  of  white  and  a  band 
of  red  silk,  finished  in  front  with  a  red 
silk  bow.  The  belt  was  made  of  two 
bands  of  silk,  white  and  red,  the  colors 
being  joined  in  front  so  that  they  alter¬ 
nated.  The  cuffs  were  of  the  red  silk. 
This  was  a  simple  dress,  and,  as  the 
silk  was  washable,  was  quite  practical. 
Its  novelty  was  in  the  way  the  trim¬ 
ming  was  used.  We  thought  the  same 
idea  would  be  pretty  in  English  print 
with  the  trimming  of  solid-colored  per¬ 
cale.  In  this  case  the  skirt  would  be 
better  in  wider  kilt  pleats. 

A  Cotton  Afternoon  Dress. — The 
next  figure  shows  a  dress  of  fine  cot¬ 
ton  print,  one  of  the  new  porch  dresses, 
made  like  a  silk  in  two  pieces  instead 
of  one.  The  skirt  has  box  pleats  at 
front  and  sides,  and  is  attached  to  a 
bodice  top.  The  overblouse  had  a  V- 
shaped  neck  trimmed  with  two  narrow 
folds  of  solid  color.  This  dress  was  a 
combination  of  tan  and  blue,  in  a  close 
pattern,  and  thg  folds  were  of  a  bright 
blue.  A  bow  of  the  blue  trimming,  the 
same  width  as  the  fold,  passed  through 
two  bound  buttonholes  at  one  side  of 
the  V.  Cuffs  and  belt  were  bound  with 


and  pretty.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  a 
washing  dress.  Nothing  is  prettier  than 
print  for  children’s  clothes ;  there  is  a 
great  variety  in  prices  from  30  to  50 
cents  a  yard. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — This  is  a  good 
time  to  bring  out  all  the  old  bangle 
bracelets  that  have  been  stored  away 
since  the  eighties.  They  are  much  in 
fashion,  and  one  may  wear  all  the  way 
from  three  to  a  dozen — gold  or  silver. 
There  are  very  pretty  new  ones  of  the 
twisted  silver  wire  and  of  links,  includ¬ 
ing  the  evening  bracelets  of  crystal 
links.  The  old-fashioned  flat  gold 
bracelets  are  revived  also. 

Favored  Spring  furs  are  white  wolf 
and  ashes  of  roses  fox.  Wolf  is  one  of 
the  best  wearing  furs,  and  is  always 
desirable  for  trimming  a  coat. 

Spring  styles  in  the  more  expensive 
silk  underwear  are  not  nearly  as  scant 
and  gauzy  as  last  year.  Circular 
panties  and  panties  with  hemstitched 
pleats  at  the  side,  and  a  “kiltie  petti¬ 
coat,”  really  suggest  a  return  to  more 
garments  than  have  been  worn. 

While  felt  hats  are  still  worn  every¬ 
where,  the  smart  milliners  are  featur¬ 
ing  straw,  both  the  crocheted  straw  of 
past  seasons  and  some  new  rough 
weaves.  Wider  brims  are  featured,  in 
spite  of  all  the  close  shapes  still  worn. 
There  are  some  close  little  straw 
toques  edged  with  wreaths  of  flowers: 
violets,  primroses,  pansies  or  tiny 
poppies.  These  are  becoming,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  little  face  veil. 

Chalcedony  blue  is  one  of  the  new 
shades.  Another  very  popular  pale  rose 
is  called  rose  des  pyramides.  It  is 
charming  in  silk  and  chiffon,  and  is 
popular  in  silk  stockings. 

It  is  said  that  washable  fabrics  are 
to  be  more  popular  this  season  than 
for  many  years,  and  there  is  a  great 
display  of  printed  materials.  The 
printed  chiffon  voiles,  35  cents  to  $1.25 
a  yard,  40  in.  wide,  are  shown  in  both 
flower  and  geometric  designs.  Printed 
rayon,  85  cents  a  yard,  is  lustrous  and 
silky.  Printed  bastistes,  35  to  50  cents 
a  yard,  are  38  in.  wide,  very  fine  and 
soft.  Printed  semi-silk  crepe,  85  cents 
a  yard,  washes  well,  and  is  very  silky. 
Printed  broadcloth,  striped,  blocked 


and  flower  printed,  58  cents  a  yard,  is 
soft  and  lustrous.  Printed  pique  is 
from  85  cents  to  $1.25  a  yard ;  patterns 
are  varied,  and  especially  pretty  in 
fruit.  Printed  linens,  $1.25  a  yard  up, 
are  pre-shrunk,  and  make  very  attrac¬ 
tive  dresses  and  coats.  The  English 
prints,  at  45  to  58  cents  a  yard,  are 
quite  as  pretty  as  silks.  Cotton  farmers 
ought  to  find  an  improved  market  this 
year. 

While  city  women  have  an  advantage 
in .  buying  sometimes  at  special  sales, 
it  is  possible  now  for  a  country  woman, 
in  the  most  isolated  place,  to  buy  arti¬ 
cles  of  standard  style  and  quality,  and 
to  be  up  to  date  in  her  shopping.  We 
often  see,  in  the  mail  order  department 
of  a  large  city  store,  articles  of  a  better 
value  than  anywhere  else.  We  think 
it  will  be  found  instructive  to  get  mail 
order  catalogues  from  some  of  the  well- 
known  shops  in  large  cities ;  even  shop¬ 
ping  on  paper  is  instructive.  With  all 
the  agencies  to  develop  personal  taste 
and  judgment,  it  does  not  seem  that 
any  modern  woman  need  feel  “countri¬ 
fied.” 


Boys  and  Girls 

(Continued  from  Page  534) 

Dear  Friends  :  I  am  sending  with  this 
letter  a  photograph  of  smelt  fishing  on  the 
Sandy  River.  I  did  not  take  this  picture, 
but  have  permission  to  use.  I  was  dip¬ 
ping  these  little  fish  when  the  picture 
was  taken — the  boy  in  the  second  boat,  in 
white  sleeves  with  back  view.  The  smelt 
run  is  on  now  in  the  Columbia  and  Sandy 
Rivers.  They  came  into  the  Columbia 
River  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  first  of 
February  and  here  in  this  river  they  were 
dipped  to  some  extent,  but  on  the  Sandy 
River  they  are  taken  by  the  tons. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows 
the  people  gathered  about  the  banks  of 
the  Sandy  River  near  Portland,  Ore., 
some  of  whom  are  dipping  smelt  with 
dip  nets.  It  is  claimed  that  yesterday 
more  than  seven  tons  of  these  little  fish 
were  taken  from  the  Sandy  River  within 
three  miles  of  Portland. 

The  smelt,  which  is  a  little  fish 
averaging  about  five  inches  in  length, 
comes  into  the  Columbia  River  and  tribu¬ 
taries  each  Spring  or  late  Winter  to 
spawn.  After  spawning  they  drop  back 
down  to  the  ocean.  While  in  the  rivers 
they  are  caught  by  the  ton  by  salmon 
and  other  fishermen,  and  also  the  citizens 
dip  quite  a  few.  Smelts  are  a  fine  table 
fish,  and  there  are  many  ways  of  pre¬ 
paring  them,  baked,  fried,  or  smoked  and 


Dipping  Smelts  on  the  Sandy  River,  Ore. 

dried.  A  report  came  in  last  night  that 
more  than  25  tons  of  these  nutritious 
little  fish  had  already  been  taken  from 
the  waters  of  the  Columbia. 

The  strange  fact  is  that  these  little  fish 
go  only  up  certain  streams  to  spawn. 
There  are  just  three  rivers  emptying  into 
the  Columbia  that  they  seek  to  spawn ; 
these  are  the  Cowlitz  in  Washington,  the 
Sandy  in  Oregon,  and  the  Deschutes  in 
Oregon. — Orville  Ray,  Oregon. 


Site  waited  on  the  corner  joyously, 
then  pensively,  then  expectantly,  then 
casually,  then  anxiously,  and  two  hours 
passed.  “Man,”  she  said,  “is  a  per¬ 
fidious  animal,  faithless  and  untrue,  in¬ 
capable  of  consummating  a  promise,” 
and  so  she  became  a  cynic.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  down  the  street  he  said  the 
same  thing  about  women — she  was  on 
the  wrong  corner.— London  Tit-Bits. 


MOTHER,  the  time  to  Start  this  Sav¬ 
ings  business  is  Right  Now  !” 

This  illustrated  booklet  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Savings  Bank  at  Albany  tells  how  easy 
it  is  to  Bank  by  Mail  and  Earn  interest, 
compounded  quarterly.  4 
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Assets  over 
$35,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


1  Mail  this  slip  today  Bmmmmmi 

National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Phase,  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
booklet  The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
World. 


Name  . .. 
Address. 
City . 
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Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains  ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  SI  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  SoxR-l,  Burlington,  Vt. 

BARRELS  of  CHINA  focJom 

Send  $5.50  for  100  assorted  dishes,  or  $9.00  for  decorated. 
Contains  not  less  than  12  cups,  saucers,  all  sizes  plates, 
oatmeals,  sauce  dishes,  platter,  sugar,  creamer,  etc. 
Factory  imperfections.  If  freight  is  over  $1.00  we  pay 
difference.  Shipped  from  our  warehouses,  Boston  or 
New  York.  UNITED  CHINA,  INC.,  Dept.  J,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ill  A  ft  I  BLANKETS— and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Send 

Ini  1  I  1 1  I  BATTING  ,!S  y°ur  woc>1  and  we  will 
I  2  d  n  n  c  e  make  beautiful  serviceable 
■  *  w  V  k  ttuoLo  products  that  will  give 
satisfaction  both  in  possession  and  the  service  they 
render.  We  sell  direct.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 
WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS.  112  LYNN  STREET,  WEST  UNITY,  OHIO 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  rennirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  j 


WOOL 


growers  and  ^shippers  please  get  in 
touch  with  us.  S.  H.  LIVIN8ST0N, 
Wool  Specialists,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Clear  Year  Skin 
With 

Ciiticura 

Soap  to  Cleanse 
Ointment  to  Heal 

Absolutely  Nothing  Better 


AGENTS 

IJERE  Is  a  new 
Household 
Device  that  beats  a 
vacuum  cleaner  and 
all  attachments.  It 
not  only  sweeps 
thoroughly  andl  cleans 
walls  and  ceilings  but 
also  washes  and  dries 
windows  and  scrubs  and 
mops  floors.  Requires 
no  electricity.  Every 
home  a  prospect.  Only 
$2.95.  Over  half  profit. 
Write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  edge  of  this  ad 
and  mail  to  us  today  for 
complete  selling  terms. 

Harper  Mfg.  Co.  ^Te'd^owS* 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 


/ViifT  Less  than 
^‘Peach 


lOOO  USES 


The  handiest  thing  you’ve  seen  in  many  a  day.  Just  what  you  need  for  emergencies. 
Lamps  break,  electric  fuses  burn  out,  batteries  run  down,  gas  pressure  goes  low, 
somebody  else  uses  the  lanterns,  but  .  .  if  you  have  a  Will  &  Baumer  Emergency 
Candle  Kit,  you’re  always  sure  of  plenty'  of  light  These  candles  need  no  candlestick. 
They  rest  on  their  own  base.  Outfit  consists  of  12  Emergency  Lights,  each  capable 
of  burning  four  to  five  hours.  .  .  1000  USES.  Satisfaction  (Siunranlrtb.  To  introduce 
quickly,  we  will  now  ship  one  outfit  postpaid  on  receipt  of  60c,  or  two  for  $  1.00. 
Write  to  Will  &  Baumer  Candle  Co.,  Inc.  (Est.  1S55)  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Dept.  106. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


More  Comments  on  the 
Tuberculin  Test 

I  see  what  Mi’.  Mead,  of  Steuben  Coun¬ 
ty,  says  about  the  test.  I  know  they  are 
not  losing  many  cattle  in  Steuben  County, 
but  several  head  of  cattle  have  been 
bought  from  accredited  herds  in  Steuben 
County,  and  have  reacted  in  Ontario 
County  under  the  first  test  here.  Some¬ 
times  all  of  them  have  reacted.  One  man 
I  know,  about  two  miles  from  me,  bought 
five  head  and  they  all  reacted  under  the 
first  test.  We  have  tested  two  years  and 
it  has  proven  very  unsatisfactory.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  more  than 
one  kind  of  tuberculin  or  why  these  cows 
pass  the  test  in  Steuben  County  and  re¬ 
act  in  Ontario?  Keep  on  printing  the 
facts.  A.  ELDRED. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Mead  should  not  blame  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  the  flaws  in  the  working  of 
the  test  scheme.  If  a  critter  goes  good, 
she  goes  for  beef.  If  she  goes  so  bad  that 
she  does  not  x-eact,  the  State  labels  her 
healthy  and  she  may  be  sold  as  such  to  an 
inexperienced  purchaser,  though  i-eeking 
with  disease.  If  this  is  the  advanced 
idea  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  and  an 
example  of  progress  and  modern  dairying, 
I  hope  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  keep  on  until 
the  sunlight  has  got  into  the  darkest  cor¬ 
ner  of  every  lobby  and  gets  the  germs  out 
in  public  view.  How  long  is  this  tor¬ 
ture  of  farmers  by  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  going  to  keep  up,  before  some  bush¬ 
whacker  will  tell  them  to  look  to  their 
own  village  and  city  cesspools  for  their 
trouble?  I  have  found  the  prospect  of 
not  enough  food  more  threatening  than 
what  might  be  in  it,  if  I  could  get  it. 

FRED  M.  JONES. 

I  was  interested  in  the  article  of  March 
17  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Mead.  First  of  all,  he 
says  his  cows  were  entirely  clean  after 
the  first  test  in  the  Fall  of  1909.  How 
clean  is  a  cow  after  a  veterinarian  has  in¬ 
jected  a  poison  into  her  system,  and  how 
sure  can  he  be  that  cows  are  entirely 
clean  after  a  test  when  it  is  admitted 
that  the  most  seriously  affected  cows  do 
not  react  to  the  test?  Mr.  Mead  loaned 
a  bull  to  a  neighbor  and  later  lost  five 
cows  in  the  next  test.  He  assumes  that 
the  loss  was  due  to  infection  from  his 
neighbor’s  herd,  but  he  produces  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  the  neighbor’s  cows 
were  not  just  as  clean  as  his  own.  Of 
his  five  slaughtered  cows,  80  per  cent 
showed  slight  infection,  and  20  per  cent 
none  at  all. 

It  is  not  proof  that  all  Ayrshire  meix 
approve  the  test  simply  because  no  one 
at  a  club  meeting  said  a  word  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  people 
in  this  neighborhood  are  opposed  to  con¬ 
solidation  of  schools,  and_  yet  we  .  at¬ 
tend  county  school  director’s  association, 
and  not  one  word  is  said  against  consoli¬ 
dation  because  the  speakers  are  all  se¬ 
lected.  The  county  superintendents,  the 
officers  of  the  convention,  and  their  as¬ 
sociates  favor  consolidation.  The  patrons 
are  opposed,  and  yet  the  educational  au¬ 
thorities  have  foi-ced  consolidation  on  two 
schools,  just  as  the  authorities  in  power 
have  forced  the  tuberculin  testing  in 
areas  whex-e  the  owners  of  the  cattle  are 
opposed  to  it.  The  men  who  yell  the 
loudest  for  the  test,  are  not  the  ones  who 
suffer  from  the  loss.  There  are  some 
owners  in  favor  of  it  because  they  are 
misled  by  claims  of  pure  milk  and  healthy 
cows  and  others  because  it  gives  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  sell  tested  cows  at  higher 
prices.  The  agents  and  testers  and 
veterinarians  who  draw  salai-y  and  ex¬ 
penses  and  steady  income  from  it  are 
admittedly  in  favor  of  the  test. 

Mi-.  Mead  says  that  the  most  bitter 
opponent  of  the  test  would  prefer  to  give 
his  own  children  milk  from  healthy  cows, 
but  does  the  test  insure  Mr.  Mead’s 
children  of  milk  from  healthy  cows?  He 
has  had  some  cows  respond  to  the  re¬ 
peated  test.  His  children  drank  their 
milk.  All  admit  that  some  cow  in  his 
herd  may  be  so  badly  affected  that  she 
failed  to  respond  fo  the  test.  All  of  his 
cows  have  frequently  had  poisonous 
tuberculin  injected  into  their  systems. 
Are  these  cows  and  their  milk  better 
than  the  milk  and  cows  that  were  never 
tested? 

The  proponents  of  the  test  tell  us  that 
the  90  per  cent  of  the  reactors  are  safe 
to  be  used  for  meat  because  the  heat  of 
cooking  kills  the  germs.  But  this  meat  is 
sold  in  the  raw  state.  The  bare  hands  of 
the  butcher  cuts  the  customer’s  portion 
from  the  carcass;  with  the  same  hands 
he  handles  other  meats  and  often  gro- 
cei-ies.  The  meat  finally  gets  into  the 
cook’s  hands,  where  it  is  handled  again 
with  other  foods.  How  about  getting  the 
germs  into  the  human  system  through 
this  handling?  Is  it  not  more  effective 
than  it  could  be  through  the  milk? 

After  two  tests,  and  no  reactors,  a 
neighbor  found  one  cow,  which  passed 
“clean,”  show  symptoms  of  illness.  He 
sold  her  and  after  killing  found  her  in 
an  advanced  tuberculous  condition.  An¬ 
other  neighbor  had  a  cow  which  passed 
her  second  test  clean,  and  in  a  short  time 
died  from  tuberculin  infection.  Another 
neighbor  in  a  tested  area  with  a  herd  of 
nice  big  fat  beef  cows  lost  all  in  the  first 
test.  He  replaced  them,  and  two  of  the 
purchased  lot  were  taken.  All  of  these 
cows  made  good  beef. 


I  believe  the  trouble  with  the  tuber¬ 
culin  testing  is  due  to  too  many  bureaus ; 
too  many  officers,  too  many  agents,  and 
too  much  ready  public  money.  The  farm¬ 
er  gets  too  much  help  and  too  much  as¬ 
sistance  and  too  much  instruction  from 
agents  piaid  by  public  expense  as  “scien¬ 
tific  farmers”  who  never  ran  a  successful 
farm.  If  this  money  was  devoted  to  the 
making  of  country  roads,  everyone  would 
be  benefited  from  x t,  instead  of  turning 
it  over  to  so  many  of  our  “white  collared  ’ 
friends. 

Like  Mr.  Mead,  I  am  a  subscriber  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  long  standing.  I  read 
many  other  farm  papers,  but  none  of  them 
come  within  a  thousand  miles  of  it.  It  is 
the  only  paper  I  have  ever  known  that 
is  really  edited  and  run  exclusively  for 
farmers’  interests.  G.  f.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 


Sunflowers  and  Sudan  Grass 
As  a  Pasture 

In  Hope  Farm  Notes  Mr.  Colling- 
wood  wrote  of  his  experience  with  the 
above  named  plants  as  a  green  crop  to 
plow  under  to  add  humus  to  the  soil, 
and  he  mentioned  that  the  combination 
had  a  future  as  a  soiling  crop. 

I  think  the  humble  sunflower  is  a 
forage  plant  that  has  been  ovei-looked. 
While  in  the  pine  sand  land  district  of 
Michigan,  I  took  particular  notice  of 
one  farmer’s  method  of  handling  his 
few  cows  that  were  his  main  source  of 
making  a  living.  He  had  about  100 
aci-es  of  timber  pasture.  Pine  sand 
land  is  poor  pasture  land  in  its  native 
state.  This  man  turned  his  cows  out 
in  the  Spring,  and  they  had  to  hustle 
for  their  roughage  until  Fall.  While 
this  farmer  gave  his  cows  home-grown 
grain  they  always  looked  starved,  and 
never  got  a  real  fill. 

Had  this  farmer  taken  five  acres  that 
lay  adjoining  his  bax-n,  and  was  fenced 
with  pine  rails,  and  planted  same  to 
sunflowers  and  Sudan  gi-ass,  during 
the  middle  or  last  half  of  May,  by 
early  July  the  sunflowers  would  have 
been  3  ft.  high  and  the  Sixdan  grass 
protected  by  the  sunflowers,  from  the 
late  frosts  that  often  frequent  that 
country.  If  the  five-acre  plot  had  been 
fenced  through  the  center  the  first  half 
would  have  carried  the  small  herd  fox- 
some  time,  and  the  last  half  w-ould 
have  made  a  ranker  growth.  Sudan 
grass  once  eaten  down  comes  back 
with  a  rank  growth  and  will  continue 
until  frost. 

Sudan  pastui-e  alone  is  a  wonderful 
flesh  producer.  Several  experiment 
stations  have  made  the  comparison 
with  Sweet  clover  and  Sudan  grass 
on  steers.  The  results  were  all  in  favor 
of  Sudan  grass. 

With  dairy  cattle  Sudan  grass  is  a 
favorite  through  the  hot  months  of 
August  and  September  in  the  South¬ 
west.  My  own  experience  with  Sudan 
grass  in  that  country  was  while  I  was 
managing  a  lxei-d  of  i-egistered  Jersey 
cattle  and  doing  test  work.  In  Au¬ 
gust  our  native  pastures  were  dry  and 
we  had  no  other  green  feed.  Our  test 
cows  began  to  fall  off  in  production,  so 
we  turned  the  test  cows  on  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  crop  of  Sudan  grass  which  was  10 
inches  high.  Our  troubles  were  over. 
The  cows  seemed  to  out  do  themselves 
until  frost  which  was  in  late  October. 

Is  the  sunflower  any  good  as  a  graz¬ 
ing  crop?  The  only  part  of  a  stalk  of 
sunflowers  that  an  animals  will  eat 
when  the  plant  is  young  is  the  leaves 
but  the  leaves  are  lai-ge  and  there  are 
plenty  on  a  stalk.  A  cow  could  get  a 
quick  fill,  and  not  need  to  put  in  the 
full  day  getting  enough  to  eat. 

A  Jersey  breeder  in  Iowa  was  doing 
test  work.  During  the  month  of  July 
his  pasture  was  dried  ixp.  and  the  rec¬ 
ord  cows  were  dropping  in  production ; 
his  corn  was  small,  and  would  not  feed 
to  an  advantage.  In  his  garden  there 
was  a  lax-ge  patch  of  sunflowers.  He 
began  feeding  sunflowers,  and  his  test 
cows  were  soon  milking  as  they  did 
when  the  pastures  were  green. 

In  the  Southwest  I  have  seen  well- 
fed  dairy  cows  reach  over  fences  for 
the  leaves  of  wild  sunflowers  that  were 
rank  and  turning  brown,  and  eat  them 
with  relish.  The  sunflower  seeds  are 
rich  in  oil  and  protein. 

Had  my  friend,  the  sand  farmer  in 
Michigan,  used  five  acx-es  of  his  land, 
as  a  sunflower  pasture  he  would  have 
made  more  profit  per  acre  than  he  did 
raisiixg  three  and  four  bushels  of  rye 
per  acre.  Readers  who  have  sandy 
soil,  and  are  short  of  pasture  during 
the  Summer  would  do  well  to  try  the 
combination  of  Sudan  grass  and  sun¬ 
flowers,  if  only  in  a  small  way.  e.  b. 

Ohio. 


The  “Ton  Litter”  Idea 

Dr.  C.  D.  Lowe,  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  gives  the  following 
facts  about  the  1927  hog-raising  con¬ 
test,  in  which  swine  growers  in  29 
States  competed.  Pennsylvania  won 
with  126  litters  that  reached  a  weight 
of  a  ton  or  more  each  in  180  days. 
Indiana  and  Tennessee  tied  for  second 
place  with  80  ton-litters  each.  Illinois 
produced  59,  Texas  46,  Kentucky  43, 
and  Michigan  40.  Wisconsin  pro¬ 
duced  the  heaviest  litter  reported. 
12  pigs  that  weighed  3,598  pounds  at 
six  months  of  age.  Pennsylvania  is 
credited  with  the  lax-gest  litter,  one  of 
IS  pigs.  A  total  of  752  ton-1  ittei-s  were 
produced  in  the  29  States. 

The  value  of  well-bred  hogs  for  pork 
production  was  shown,  for  no  litter  in 
which  pure  breeding  did  not  pi-edomi- 
lxate  reached  the  goal  of  a  ton  at  six 
months  of  age.  Pigs  make  the  cheapest 
gains  when  “crowded”  from  the  time 
they  begin  to  eat  until  i-eady  for  mar¬ 
ket. 


Following  is  a  summary  of  the  work 
by  States : 
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Measuring  Hay  and  Grain 

The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College 
sends  the  following  method  for  meas¬ 
uring  grains  in  bin  and  hay  in  mow  ox- 
stack  : 

One  bu.  corn  or  grain — 1 %  cu.  ft. 

One  ton  Alfalfa,  Timothy  or  clover 
hay — Loose,  512  cu.  ft. ;  settled  90  days, 
425  cu.  ft. 

One  ton  native  hay  or  salt  gx-ass — 
Loose,  425  cu.  ft. ;  settled  90  days,  350 
cu.  ft. 

To  measure  grain  or  hay  in  bins  or 
mow,  multiply  length  by  width  by 
average  depth  and  divide  by  the  factor 
given  above.  The  i-esult  is  bushels  of 
grain  or  tons  of  hay,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

A  good  rule  for  measuring  hay  in  the 
long  stack  is :  Determine  the  ovei’- 
throw  (distance  in  feet  over  top  of 
stack  from  ground  to  ground),  add  the 
width,  and  divide  by  four.  Multiply 
the  result  by  itself  and  this  product  by 
the  length.  The  final  product  is  the 
cubic  content,  which  can  be  reduced  to 
tons  by  dividing  by  the  proper  factor, 
as  given  above. 

For  round  stacks,  multiply  the  cir- 
cumfei-ence  (at  the  base)  by  itself  and 
this  by  the  height,  and  divide  by  25. 
This  is  the  volume.  Divide  by  the 
proper  factor  for  the  tonnage. 
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No.  11  master  painter’s 

brush,  regularly  sold  by 
us  at  iac,  and  ordinarily 
sold  iu  retail  stores  at  60c, 
will  be  sent  to  you  post¬ 
paid  for  only  She— less  than 
cost  to  us— offer  good  only 
to  May  1 — one  brush  to  one 
person— a  special  induce¬ 
ment  to  write  NOW  for 
new  free  book,  “Paints 
and  How  To  Use  Them.” 
Til  isbook  will  tell  you  how 
to  save  54  to  </2  on  your 
paint;  how  to  tell  good 
paint  from  poor  paint; 
how  to  select  the  right 
paint ;  what  colors  harmo¬ 
nize;  what  colors  are  best 

Standard  Pigment  Co.  Inc. 


•  T/OIDARD  1MCMRHT  CU.  INC 
>(hu,lr,Wll..  N.V- 


for  different  rooms;  what 
colors  make  a  room  look 
larger;  how  to  prepare 
surfaces;  how  to  prime 
different  woods.  These 
and  a  hundred  other  im¬ 
portant  facts  are  given  tn 
“Paints  and  How  To  Use 
Them”— a.  book  that  will 
save  you  money  and  will 
tell  you  more  about  paints 
than  you  ever  dreamed  of 
knowing.  Send  today. 

Box  61,  Schuylerville,  N  Y. 


For  horses 


Coughs,  Condition. 

or,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 

Tho  Newton  Remedy  C*. 
Toledo,  Ohio, 


STANDARDGARDENTRACTOIH 


PlGWS  V  A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Seeds  «  ,  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries,  Fruit 
rnltivutoca  "  Growers  and  Poultrvmcn.  1 

Mows  Haxi\ DOES  4-  MEN’S  WORK 

Walking  &  Riding  Equipment 
*FfeeCatalog  Runs  BeltJobsj 

STANDARD  engine  company  I 

3260  Como  Ave,  Minncspolis,  Minn,  i 

Eastern  Branch  156  Cedar  St. ,  New  Y ork®*.V* 
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SELL  THE  MILK  AND 
RAISE  YOUR  CALVES  ON 
RYDE  S  CREAM  CALF  MEAL 

You  can  make  money  by  using: 
Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal.  Sell 
the  Cow’s  Milk  andCream,  and 
buy  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal 
for  one-third  of  what  you  get 
for  the  milk  and  cream.  Two- 

thirds  of  tne  price  you  get  for  the 
milk  is  clear  cash  profit.  Ryde’s 
Cream  Calf  Meal  is  an  unequalled  sub¬ 
stitute  for  milk.  It  contains  every 
element  necessary  for  rapid  and 
thrifty  growth,  for  calves  and  other 
young  live  stock.  Build  better  calves 
with  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal,  at  your 
Dealers,  or  write 

RYDE  AND  COMPANY 

Dept.  125 

6434  W.  Roosevelt  Road 
Chisago,  III. 
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WRITE  FOR 


BULLETIN 
NO.  650 

Telling  about 

NEMA 

WORM  CAPSULES 

( Chemicalh-tested  Tetrachloreihylene) 

For  Killing 

Roundworms,  Hookworms 
and  Stomach  Worms 
in 

Hogs,  Sheep,  Goats, 
Poultry,  Dogs  and  Foxes 


Safe  and  Sure 
Quick  Action  —  No  Losses 
Inexpensive 

Nema  Capsules  at  your  Drug  Store 

Nema  Booklet  sent  free  by 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPT.  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
CANADA,  WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Produce  Clean  Milk 

Filter  Through  Cotton  Discs 

Moore  Bros.  Cotton  Discs  are  guaranteed  finest 
quality.  Full  refund  if  not  entirely  satisfied. 


Moore  Bros. 


COTTON 

DISCS 


Spflceal  3©0  -  6J/4 " 

Write  for  our  big  ‘‘Fiftieth  Anniversary”  Catalog 
of  over  500  specialties  for  milk  and  egg  producers. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  6,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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Self-feeders  for  Swine 

1.  Is  a  self-feeding  plan  best  for  brood 
sows  being  just  bred  to  farrow,  their 
first  litter  next  April?  They  are  still 
growing.  What  are  best  feeds  for  same? 
If  fed  at  intervals,  is  slop  feed  better 
than  dry  with  water  in  separate  trough? 
2.  My  hens  like  wood  ashes  for  their 
dust  bath,  and  some  of  the  manure  gets 
mixed  with  these,  as  it  is  near  their 
roost.  Is  the  value  of  the  manure  en¬ 
tirely  lost?  h.  N.  c. 

Flanders,  N.  J. 

1.  The  use  fo  a  self-feeder  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  plan  for  feeding  brood  sows,  pro¬ 
vided  care  is  taken  in  not  allowing  the 
individuals  to  become  too  fat.  This  can 
be  overcome  by  mixing  in  the  ration 
some  bulky  feeds,  such  as  ground  oats, 
bran,  Alfalfa  meal,  etc.  The  best  feeds 
for  swine  are  those  that  are  home¬ 
grown,  balancing  these  up  with  some 
protein  supplement.  Such  feeds  as 
corn,  barley,  oats  and  Alfalfa  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  swine.  Whether  the  feed  to  be 
fed  is  made  into  the  form  of  slop  or 
fed  dry  is  merely  a  matter  of  prefer¬ 
ence  of  the  feeder,  but  good,  clean 
water  should  be  kept  before  the  ani¬ 
mals  at  all  times. 

2.  The  mixing  of  chicken  manure 
with  the  dust  bath  will  not  cause  the 
manure  to  lose  its  fertilizing  value. 

J.  w.  B. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Wholesale 
Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  higher,  than  ex¬ 
tras.,  49%  to  50%c;  extra  (92  score), 
49%c ;  first  (88  to  91  score) ,  46%  to  49c ; 
packing  stock,  current  make,  No.  1,  33 
to  33%e ;  No.  2,  3iy2  to  32c. 

Cheese. — State,  whole  milk  flats,  fresh, 
fancy,  22%  to  23e ;  held,  fresh  to  fancy 
special,  29  to  29%c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  gathered  extra  firsts, 
29%  to  30c.;  firsts,  28%  to  29c ;  seconds, 
27%  to  28c;  storage,  firsts,  30%  to  31c; 
firsts,  29%  to  30c  ;  neai-by  hennery  whites, 
closely  selected  extras,  35  to  37c ;  nearby 
and  nearby  Western  hennery  whites, 
firsts  to  extras,  31  to  34c ;  nearby  hen¬ 
nery  browns,  extra,  33  to  36c;  Pacific 
Coast  whites,  extra,  35%  to  37%c;  firsts 
to  extra  firsts,  32  to  35%e. 

Butter  retailed  in  Albany  from  45  to 
67  cents  a  pound. 

Fresh  eggs  retailed  at  40  to  45c  a  doz¬ 
en,  with  western  offerings  selling  at  32 
to  37c. 

Commission  House  Prices.  —  Mush¬ 
rooms,  3  lb.  bskt.,  $1.75 ;  grapefruit,  box., 
$4.50 ;  eggplant,  box,  $5.50 ;  cabbage 
(Texas),  crate,  $4.50;  cauliflower,  crate, 
$2;  beets  (bunched),  bu.,  $2.50;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $2.25 ;  onions,  sack,  $5.50 ;  Bermuda 
potatoes,  bbl.,  $15 ;  potatoes,  sack,  $4.75 
to  $5 ;  Cuban  potatoes,  bu.,  $4;50 ;  pep¬ 
pers,  crate,  $6 ;  beans,  bu.,  $6  to  $7 ; 
tomatoes,  box,  $4.50 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
hamper,  $3.25;  asparagus,  doz.  bchs.,  $7 
to  $9;  carrots  (bunched),  bu.,  $2.50;  ice- 
burg  lettuce,  crate,  $4;  turnips,  bu.,  75c; 
eggs  (by  crate),  35  to  37c;  peas,  bu., 
$8.50;  cucumbers  (hothouse),  doz.,  $2.25 
to  $2.50 ;  pears,  box,  $5.50 ;  celery,  crate, 
$3.75  to  $6 ;  celery  hearts,  100.  $9 ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $2 ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25 ; 
apples,  bbl.,  $8  to  $8.50;  strawberries, 
qt.,  60c. 

Public  Market  Retail  Prices. — Apples, 
pk.,  40c ;  beans,  qt.,  30c  ;  grapefruit,  10c ; 
cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  carrots,  3c;  cucumbers, 
apiece,  3c ;  lettuce,  10c ;  peppers,  green, 
doz.,  40c ;  parsley,  bch.,  5c ;  potatoes,  pk., 
40c;  celery,  bch.,  10c;  spinach,  lb.,  15c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Potato  prices  are  strong.  _  Southern 
vegetables  are  showing  an  easier  tone. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
easier;  creamery,  prints,  52  to  53c;  tubs, 
50  to  51c;  dairy,  45  to  4Sc ;  storage,  44 
to  48c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new  daisies, 
flats,  27  to  28c ;  longhorn,  28  to  30c ; 
limburger,  30  to  31c;  brick,  32  to  33c; 
block  Swiss,  32  to  35c.  Eggs,  easy; 
Grade  A,  31  to  32c;  grade  B,  30  to  31c; 
grade  C,  28  to  29c ;  unclassified,  26  to  29c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  23  to 
30c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  22c ;  chickens,  32 
to  37c ;  capons,  40  to  45c ;  ducks,  26  to 
30c ;  geese,  24  to  28c ;  turkeys,  38  to  45c. 
Live  poultry,  easier ;  fowls,  22  to  27c ; 
springers,  24  to  28c;  old  roosters,  18  to 
20c ;  capons,  32  to  35c ;  ducks,  27  to  30c ; 
geese,  20  to  23c ;  turkeys,  35  to  4Sc. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady; 
Hubbardson,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75  ;  Wealthy, 
$2  to  $2.75 ;  King  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  Bald¬ 
win,  $2.25  to  $3 ;  Northern  Spy,  $2.25  to 
$3.50;  Jonathan,  $2.50  to  $3;  Greening, 
$2.75  to  $3.25;  Rome  Beauty,  western, 
box,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  Winesap,  $3.25  to 
$3.75 ;  Delicious,  $4  to  $5.  Potatoes, 
strong;  home-grown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.70; 
150-lb.  sack.  $3.75  to  $4.25 ;  sweets,  Md., 
hamper,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Oranges,  Cal., 
box,  $4.50  to  $6.50 ;  Fla.,  $5.25  to  $5.50 ; 
pineapples,  crate,  $7  to  $8.25;  straw¬ 
berries,  Fla.,  qt.,  35  to  45c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  Fla.,  hamper,  $4.50 


to  $6.50 ;  beets,  bu.,  75d  to  $1.25 ;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  25c;  cabbage,  bu., 
35  to  60c ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  cauli¬ 
flower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  celery, 
doz.,  65  to  80c ;  cucumbers,  box,  $3  to 
$4 ;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $4.25 ; 
endive,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.25;  horse¬ 
radish,  bbl.,  $21  to  $24 ;  lettuce,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  65  to  75c ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs.,  50 
to  75c;  parsley,  doz.,  60  to  75c;  parsnips, 
bl.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  peas,  Mex.,  crate,  $4.25 
to  $5 ;  peelers,  Mex.,  crate,  $3.75  to 
$4.25 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  25c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 . 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
1-lb.,  20  to  21c;  dark,  12  to  14c.  Maple 
syrup,  firm ;  fancy,  gal.,  $2.20  to  $2.30 ; 
common,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $17 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $14 ; 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12 ;  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  $40.50  •  standard  middlings,  $40.50 ; 
red  dog,  $42 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent  protein,  $50 :  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$53;  hominy,  $40.75;  gluten,  $43.10;  oat- 


feed,  $18.  c.  H.  B. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . .28 

Certified,  pt . . . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.58 @  .59 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 85  @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55#  .60 

Gathered . 40  @  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50#  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44  #  .50 

Ducks,  lb . . . 35 @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  @  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04#  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 20#  .35 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30#  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 06#  .10 

Celery,  root  . . 10#  .15 

Cauliflower,  head . 20#  .35 

String  beans,  lb . 30#  .50 

Lima  beans,  lb . 30#  .40 

Peas,  lb . 30#  .50 

Lettuce,  head . 10#  .15 

Oniony,  lb . 04#  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03#  .04 


“All  three  doctors  found  something 
different  wrong  with  me.”  “Didn’t  they 
agree  on  anything?”  “Yes,  each  charged 
me  $5.” — Buen  Humor. 


GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
aft  BROOKMEAD 

Biookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 

Sire:— Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  onr 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  dean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  dairy  FARMS.  II  S.  IIS  It.,  pm...  r. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  bull  calves  and  bulls  ready  for  service.  A.  R. 
breeding.  Attractive  prices.  Delivered  at  vonr  station. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 

O  REGISTERED  Dili  1  ®  exceptionally  bred  from  an  ac- 
*  GUERNSEY  DULLOcredited  herd  under  State  and 
Federal  supervision  for  the  past  2  years,  aged  8  and  10 
mos.  Reasonable.  HENRY  J.  SCHNEIDER,  Pori  Jervis,  R.  0.,  N.  Y. 

T?or  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
E  Calves,  write  Edgewood.  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

170R  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— from  rich 
V  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILLIGEH,  Wauwotosa,  Wis. 

HORSES 

3  Per  cheron  Stallions 

AT  FARMERS  PRICES 

Well  grown  and  full  quality,  all  registered.  One  7  year 
old,  one  rising  3  years,  one  rising  2  years.  Holstein- 
Fresian  Bulls  from  accredited  herd  of  over  200  bead. 

FOKSGATE  FARMS  JAME8BUKG,  N.  J. 

3  PERCHER0N  MARES  AT  R^S>v,lLE 

One  rising  3  yr.  old  will  breed  to  our  herd  sire,  one  i  yr. 
old  heavy  in  fold,  one  aged  mare  heavy  in  fold. 
Write  for  prices  and  photos 

II.  II.  BELL  A  SONS  .  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

DCDPUETDAM  UADQITC  stallions  and  mares  of  all 
rCKl/nLlfUn  nUndCO  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  TVM.  A.  KEID  -  Oxford.  Pa. 

WANTED-  Young  Jaek-&.  Si;.'. 7. 

RABBITS 

Flemish  Giants  blacheckeregdrey 

Utility  and  Pedigreed  Breeders  a  Specialty.  Large  stock. 
Write  your  wants.  Circular.  LIVINGSTON  KARIM  TRY 
NO.  1,  Jonas  Hayner,  Prop.,  Columbia  Co.,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  APRIL  SALE—  Prices  cut  on  ail  ages,  Stahl 
&  Krajicek  strain  pedigreed  Flemish  Giant  D4Uk!l» 

Ethel  Simpson  Kant  Corinth,  A  t.  I1<1UUI15 

Pkinnkillq  Rokkile  pedigreed, registered  stock, reason- 

umnunilld  UdllUlI*  able.  PETER  CHRISTENSEN,  Hanover.  Conn. 

PUIAIPUII  1  AC  Whining  HIGHLAND  STRAIN 
UnmUnilLHd  ON11RA  LAKE  l*UU  PAUBI,  Jewell,  N.  Y. 

Ilf  ANTED  WHITE  BABY  RABBITS— State  price  ill  first 
I*  letter.  NATURE  FRIEND,  2021  Boston  Rd.,  N.Y.C. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BY  THIS  TRADE  MARK 

Accept  no  substitute.  GOMBAULT’S  Caustic 
Balsam  has  been  known  and  used  for  over  half  a 
century.  An  absolutely  safe  and  reliable  liniment, 
counter-irritant  and  blister,  for  both  veterinary  and 
HUMAN  treatment.  At  all  dealers  or  direct. 


SCHNABEL  MEDICINE  CORP. 

Sole  Distributors 

40  East  34th  Street  •  •  New  York 


• 

•  • 

HOLSTEINS 

• 

•  • 

Holsteing  are 
profitable  because  they  lead  in 
milk  and  butterfat  production, 
calve  regularly,  adapt  themselvea 
quickly  to  all  climates  and  fit  prof, 
itably  into  the  farming  program* 
_  Write  for  literature 

she  ’Extension  Stroke 

HOLSTEI  NCYF  RIESIAN 

Association  tf  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  TTHr.r-tff 


Registered  and  High  Grade 

HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

John  C.  Reagan 

Spot  Farm  Tully,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


BUY 

WISCONSIN 
DAIRY  COWS 

Direct  from  our  Tested  County. 
Carload  of  choice  young  heavy 
producing  HOLSTEINS,  also  car 
choice  GUERNSEYS.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

Ogdcnsburg,  WIs. 


BLACK 

i  AND  , 

WHITES 

If  you  need  a  load  of  young  clean  cows,  four  times 
T.  13.  tested,  with  good  level  bags,  every  quarter 
and  test  plum  sound,  fresh  ones  milking  from  40  to 
65  lbs.  daily,  hand  picked  by  men  who  have  made 
it  a  lifetime  study  and  who  solicit  trade  from  the 
most  critical  buyers.  COME  TO  MORAVIA. 

F.  L.  Palmer  &  Son,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
AH  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect.  “ 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  .  .  BARRE,  VERMONT 

Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle 

are  the  ideal  breed  for  our  Eastern  conditions.  We  have 
the  largest  and  finest  herd  in  the  East.  Visitors  are 
always  welcome.  BRIAUCL1FF  FARMS,  Inc., 
Pine  Plains,  (Dutches*  Co.)  X.  Y. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


GOATS 


For  Sale-Tog.  and  San’s.  an’in8bdr°eed 

does  to  kid  in  March,  April  and  June,  $25.00  to  $35.00. 
Abram  11.  Thomas  -  -  New  ltanvllle.  Pa. 


KVII IK  (aoats  Young  Bucks  from  out 

Milkers.  SOUTHERN  1IERO,  New  Canton, 


.*.  SWINE  | 

Large  Berkshire  s  lmee’ding. 

GEO.  VV.  DOZER  -  -  South  Zanesville,  Ohio 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

H.  C.  «fc  II.  «.  JIA  UPENDING  Dundee,  X.  Y. 


DUROCS 

ALLEN  H.  POST 


BRED  SOWS-FALL  PIGS 

New  York’s  greatest  herd. 

-  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE USS 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  Jb  Soil  .  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  Poland-China  Boars 

Serviceable,  150  to  250  lljs.,  $35.00  to  S45.00  O.  O.  D 
Fall  pigs.  Bred  Gilts.  STANLEY  SHOUT,  Chcswoid,  Delaware 

Chester  Whites 

Blood  Lines.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square ,  Pa 

0,H '  °  .  Chnelp r  !7hitp«  ?i8,  type’ reg  ’  Fal1  n°ars  and 

Improved  wllOoiUI  iJ  III  luo  Sows.  Booking  orders  for  Mar. 
pigs,  $12.75  ea.;  Pairs,  no  kin,  $25.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls, N  Y. 


SPRING  PIGS  ZS& 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  0  to  7  weeks  old,  S3. 7S  ea. ;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  S4.00 
ea.  Will  ship  any  numberC.O.D.  on  approval.  If  not  satis¬ 
fied  in  10  days  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crat¬ 
ing.  J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St..  WOBURN,  MASS.,  Tel.  1503-W. 


QUALITY  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross  6  to  8  wks.  old,  #4.25  each;  8  to  9  wks, 
old,  S  4.75  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  8  wks.  old, 
#5.50.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX.  206  Wash  in  5|  ton  SI. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

SPRING  PIGS 

High  grade  stock,  large  type,  healthy,  rugged  pigs, 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  or  Yorkshire 
and  Chester,  crossed 

6  to  8  weeks  old . .  *4.25  8  to  9  weeks  old . .  *4.50 

A  lew  Chester  Whites,  8  weeks  old,  *5.50 

No  charge  for  crating.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  Will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Keep  them  10  days,  if  not  satisfied,  return 
at  our  expense— money  cheerfully  refunded. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  WOBUliK,  MASS. 


SPRING  PIGS 

BEST  QUALITY 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  ail  good  large  bloeky  pigs,  the  kind  will 
make  large  hogs  in  little  time.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  White  cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross 
pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.35  ea.,  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$4*50  ea.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval.  My  guarantee,  keep  them  10  days  and 
if  not  satisfied  with  the  pigs,  return  pigs  and  1 
return  your  money.  No  charges  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester,  all  nice  bloeky  pigs. 

6  fo  7  weeks  old  -  -  -  -  $4.00  each 
Also  some  nice  Chester  Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old 
$5.50  each. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval  and  it 
not  satisfactory  to  you,  return  them  at  my  expense  and 
I  will  return  your  funds  at  once.  No  charge  for  crating. 

Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0<>85 


CPRING  PEGQ 

V  For  Sale  y 


I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY  — THE  BEST 

Big  type  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed.  Barrows,  Boars,  or  Sows,  6-8  wks.  old, 
$4.00  each;  8-10  wks.  old,  $4.50  each.  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating.  Orders 
promptly  filled.  A  square  deal  at  all  times, 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1QB5 


DOGS 


sale  Shepherd  Puppies 

To  save  steps  and  property.  HAROLD  STEPHENS,  Cusbore,  F* 

F’OX  DT  TIO  *  rear-  started,  S20.  A  No.  1 
Hoinvn  1  Ui  kox  and  Babbit  Hound,  3  years, 
HOUND  *  V-ML  S30.  Gne  i>0j,iter,  lfe,  years 
doing  fine.  ARNOLD  BOTH  VOSS,  Aucram  Lead  Mines,  N.  V. 

FOR  SALE 

registered,  American  Foxhound 

Male,  $35.00.  FEMALE  BEAGLE,  $10  OO 

LIVINGSTON  KENNELS  -  -  Livingston,  N.  Y, 


“DON’T  HESITATE  NOW  and  REGRET  LATER” 

Buy  an  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  bSL^frcSS 

next  summer.  GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  New  Tors 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies 

Will  ship  on  approval.  F.  1.  CROWE,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

PURE  WHITE  FEMALE  COLLIE 

_  Three  months  old,  registered,  $  1 5. 

STEIN  BROWN  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 


flnllip  P|.nnincthebettersort-  Illustrated  circular  free 
llOIlie  rUppieScLOTERNOOK  KENNELS,  Chambersbnrg,  Pa 

Rnllifl  PIIPPIFS  £he  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 

UUIIIB  rUrrlCO  free.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Mautiieldf  O. 

pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  Thehanasome  and  Intelligent 

*  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grovo  Oltj,  I>a. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS- 

^  Pieces.  Maple  Grove  Farms,.Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  CLASSIC 

Dispersal  Sale  of  the  Osborne  Herd 

April  19 — Hampton,  Iowa — 50  Head 

The  herd  of  Registered  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  will  be  sold  without  reserve.  The  two  highest 
record  cows  of  the  breed  in  butter  fat  production  are  included.  Altogether  there  are  four  morbid 
record  cows  cataloged.  Thirty  cows  and  heifers  are  bred,  23  to  a  son  of  Junis  College  Girl  high 
est  record  cow  ol  the  breed.  Seven  of  the  eight  bulls  in  the  sale  are  sired  by  this  bull  Six 'of  bi« 
heifers  are  in  sale.  Nineteen  cows  in  milk.  Many  prizes  won  at  world’s  greatest  dairy  shows 

Auctioneer  H.  S.  DUNCAN. 

The  C.  F.  OSBORNE  ESTATE 

for  an  illustrated  catalog  address 

_ MRS.  ANNA  C.  OSBORNE  Box  27  HAMPTON,  IOWA 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of1  Markets) 

The  scarcity  of  some  of  the  Florida 
fresh  vegetables  due  to  low  temperatures 
earlier  in  the  season  is  causing  some 
rather  high  prices  in  certain  commodities. 
Fancy  green  and  wax  beans  have  been 
bringing  $6  to  $7  a  bushel,  and  Florida 
tomatoes  brought  $3.50  to  $7.75  a  crate 
containing  six  four-quart  baskets  or  tills 
and  tomatoes  repacked  locally  brought  up 
to  $9  a  crate.  Peppers  have  been  selling 
up  to  $3  to  $3.50  a  crate,  and  white 
squash  from  Florida  at  $5  a  crate.  Offer¬ 
ings  of  California  and  Mexican  peas  have 
been  light  also  and  $5  to  $7.50  a  crate 
of  about  45  lbs.  has  not  been  unusual. 
Spinach  has  had  its  ups  and  downs,  but 
with  excessive  supplies  from  Texas  mod¬ 
erate  offerings  from  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  prices  dropped  to  low  levels,  the 
best  hardly  bringing  $1  a  bushel.  Cali¬ 
fornia  asparagus  is  coming  along  in  car¬ 
loads  and  prices  have  been  tending  down¬ 
ward.  Celery  has  been  holding  about 
steady. 

Very  few  Spring  vegetables  from  near¬ 
by  have  as  yet  arrived  on  the  market  due 
to  the  prevailing  cool  weather ;  Virginia 
being  about  as  far  north  as  the  season 
has  progressed  even  for  the  early  green 
vegetables.  White  potatoes  were  general¬ 
ly  firm  and  prices  advanced  a  little,  but 
market  was  barely  steady  at  the  close  with 
Long  Island  selling  $4.75  to  $5  per  150-lb. 
sack  and  Maines  $4.25  to  $4.60.  Sweet 
potatoes  sold  fairly  well  on  a  firm  mar¬ 
ket  and  prices  on  fancy  stock  have 
reached  $3  a  bushel  hamper.  In  spite  of 
the  heavy  storage  holdings  of.  cabbage 
reported  earlier  in  the  season  prices  have 
recently  shown  some  improvement,  and 
new  cabbage  has  been  selling  at  an  ad¬ 
vance  over  prices  of  a  month  ago  of  $1 
to  $1.25  a  crate,  recently  prices  eased  off 
slightly.  Strawberries  have  worked  up¬ 
ward  on  good  stock  as  much  of  the  of¬ 
ferings  were  only  ordinary.  Apples  con¬ 
tinue  steady  to  firm,  especially  for  Vir¬ 
ginia  fruit.  Carlot  receipts  in  New  York 
for  the  week  were  cut  to  about  200  car¬ 
loads,  compared  with  245  for  the  week 
previous  which  was  about  the  same  as 
they  have  been  running  for  several  weeks 
past.  Good  Baldwins  brought  $8  to 
$8.50  a  barrel,  occasionally  $9.  for  large¬ 
sized  fruit  and  fancy  2%-in.  Yorks 
brought  up  to  $9.25  a  barrel  with  ordi¬ 
nary  and  smaller  fruit  ranging  down¬ 
ward  to  $5.50  to  $6  a  barrel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  jumped  to  195,745.  cases 
for  the  week  compared  with  160,385  cases 
for  the  week  previous,  and  values  on  most 
grades  of  mixed  colors  of  western  eggs 
declined.  Prices  in  country  districts  have 
in  general  been  above  a  parity  with  the 
local  market.  Storage  packing  has  be¬ 
come  quite  general  although  New  York 
receivers  have  not  been  over  anxious  at 
present  prices  to  put  away  mixed  colored 
midwestern  eggs  for  future  use.  As  to 
the  fancy  large  white  eggs  from  nearby, 
receipts  have  been  heavy  but  prices  were 
sustained.  As  the  week  progressed  and 
the  Easter  holiday  approached,  interest 
increased  in  white  eggs  and  prices  showed 
slight  gains  in  the  finer  qualities.  Under- 
gi-ades  were  rather  quiet.  The  cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  in  the  four  principal  cities, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Boston  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  totaled  on  March  17,  101,126 
cases,  nearly  60,000  cases  of  which  were 
in  New  York.  Last  year  there  were 
nearly  220,000  cases  in  the  warehouses 
in  these  same  cities  on  the  same  date. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  fairly 
liberal  for  the  season  but  considerably 
lighter  than  for  the  wTeek  previous.  The 
demand  was  more  satisfactory  and  the 
trend  of  the  demand  has  now  swung  to¬ 
ward  heavy  fowl.  Leghorn  fowl  have  not 
shown  very  good  quality.  The  demand 
for  live  broilers  has  not  kept  up  with,  the 
liberal  arrivals  and  prices  were  sustained 
with  considerable  difficulty.  Fancy 
capons  were  in  good  demand,  but  Long 
Island  Spring  ducks  were  too  plentiful  for 
trade  needs  and  market  declined  to  rather 
low  prices.  The  market  on  fresh-killed 
fowl  was  very  weak,  but  a  firmer  under¬ 
tone  was  reported  as  it  was  felt  that  the 
approaching  Jewish  holidays  would  divert 
more  poultry  to  the  live  poultry  market 
and  relieve  the  dressed  poultry  market  of 
some  of  its  burden.  Fancy  hothouse 
broilers  sold  well  but  unattractive  stock 
slow.  Cold  storage  holdings  of  dressed 
poultry  in  New  York  on  March  19  were 
reported  as  22,965,437  lbs.  against  26,- 
524,273  lbs.  for  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  shortage  of  high-grade  hay  for 
which  there  was  a  good  demand  was  the 
primary  cause  for  about  $1  per  ton  ad¬ 
vance  on  medium  grades  during  the  week. 
By  the  end  of  the  week  supplies  had  be- 
become  fairly  liberal  and  market  was  in¬ 
clined  to  weakness.  No.  2  Timothy 
averaged  about  $20  a  ton.  Straight  rye 
straw  was  in  good  demand  and  prices 
showed  a  little  improvement.  Alfalfa 
market  in  the  middle  western  States  con¬ 
tinued  firm  with  demand  active  and  only 
moderate  offerings  according  to  official 
reports.  B.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmer’s  market. 
There  is  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  54c. 

Eggs — (All  hen’s  eggs  must  weigh  24 
ounces  to  the  dozen).  Yard  eggs,  doz., 
32c ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  31c ;  fresh  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  40c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  31c ;  pimento, 
ball.  10c ;  cottage,  ball,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet,  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  7c;  skim- 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream,  pt.,  45c. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  home-grown,  bl., 
$1.40 ;  cabbage,  new,  lb., /7c;  cauliflower, 
new,  lb.,  12c ;  horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c ; 
celery,  3  bchs.,  25c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb., 
8c ;  onions,  pk.,  30c ;  carrots,  lb.,  5c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  ice  lettuce,  3  heads, 
25c ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ;  all  bunch  goods, 
5c  per  bunch. 

Fruit. — Apples,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  bananas, 
oranges,  grape  fruit,  special  prices. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  35c ; 
heavy  fowls,  lb.,  40c;  light  fowls,  lb., 
35c ;  broilers,  lb.,  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  35c;  light  fowls,  lb.,  30c;  ducks, 
lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb., 
12c. 

^Miscellaneous. — Cider  vinegar,  gal., 
35c  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  strawberry  plants,  per  100,  75c ; 
hickory  nuts,  qt.,  15c ;  cord  wood,  de¬ 
livered,  cord,  $4 ;  hygeia  ice,  cwt.,  40c ; 
sweet  cider,  °-al.,  40c.  (All  prices  quoted 
for  best  grade  only). 

Meats. — Round  steak,  Western,  lb., 
28c ;  porterhouse,  Western,  lb.,  35c ;  sir¬ 
loin,  Western,  lb.,  30c ;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c ;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c ;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
45c ;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  15c ;  mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  28c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  20c ;  whole  ham, 
lb.,  16c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  pork 
loins,  lb.,  16c ;  pork  roast,  lb.,  14c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  light  weight,  lb.,  32c;  dressed, 
lb.,  50c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  28  to  35c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  45c ;  springers,  live,  lb.,  28  to 
35c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  turkeys,  live, 
lb.,  50c;  geese,  live,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  liens,- 
eaqh,  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1 ; 
butter,  per  lb.,  55  to  60c ;  eggs,  crate,  $9 
to  $9.50 ;  retail,  32  to  35c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  60c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.30 ;  beans,  lb.,  7  to  9c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  dozen  heads,  30  to  40c ;  100  heads, 
$2  to  $3 ;  celery,  dozen  bunches,  50  to 
75c  ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c  ;  cap,  20  to  25c  ; 
lettuce,  head,  5  to  6c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.75  ;  onions,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  potatoes,  large  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  small,  bu.,  60 ;  medium, 
bu.,  80  to  90c ;  radishes,  dozen  bunches, 
75c ;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  squash, 
lb.,  5c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay  mixed,  $10  to 
$15 ;  wheat,  new,  bu.,  1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  11  to  13c ; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  15  to  19c ;  lamb,  dressed, 
lb.,  30c;  mutton,  lb.,  15  to  27c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Cabbage,  doz.  heads,  85e 
to  50c ;  cabbage,  100  heads,  $2.50  to 
$3.50 ;  cabbage,  red,  crate,  50  to  75c ;  car¬ 
rots,  bskt.,  40  to  50c ;  bu.,  65  to  75c ; 
celery,  doz.  bchs.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  celery 
knobs,  doz.,  40  to  60c ;  endize,  doz.  bchs., 
25  to  30c ;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c- ;  lettuce, 
curly,  doz.  lids..  30  to  50c ;  onions,  yellow, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  parsnips,  bskt.,  50  to 
60c ;  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bchs.,  25  to  30c;  potatoes,  bu,,  $1.50  to 
$1.65 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c ; 
rliubard,  li.h.,  doz.  bchs.,  $1.25  to  $1.40 ; 
turnips,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65 ;  McIntosh, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50 ;  Rome 
Beauty,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Russets,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50 :  Snow,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Wagner, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  28  to 
30c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30  to  32c ;  fowls, 
light,  lb.,  30  to  31c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  in  cases,  doz., 
28  to  32c  ;  eggs,  small  lots,  doz.,  33  to  35c  ; 
butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 
unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c ;  5-lb.  pi.,  75c  to  $1  ;  comb  honey, 
24-see.  case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat, 
fancy,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25  to  $2.30. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture. ) 

Most  produce  has  sold  well  during  the 
past  week  with  apples  and  potatoes  the 
most  active.  The  latter  show  some  weak¬ 
ness  due  to  excessive  supplies  on  track 
with  comparatively  few  diversions.  The 


root  vegetables  have  continued  generally 
unchanged  except  for  generally  lower 
prices  on  poor  quality  carrots.  Cucum¬ 
bers  have  apparently  recovered  somewhat 
from  their  recent  price  slump.  Dairy 
products  are  mostly  slightly  lower  in 
price.  Wool  prices  have  continued  firm 
and  unchanged  with  trading  moderately 
light. 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Market  firm  except  on  over-ripe 
stock.  Baldwins,  Mass.,  A  grade,  $2.50 
to  $3.15.  Fancy,  large  sizes,  $3.35  to 
$3.75.  Ungraded,  $1.25  to  $2.25  box. 
Maine,  A2%  to  2%-in.,  $7.50  to  $9.50 
bbl.  Mass.,  McIntosh,  A  grade,  $3.25  to 
$3.60.  Fancy,  large  sizes,  $3.75  to  $4. 
Ungraded,  $2.50  to  $3  std.  bu.  box.  N.  II., 
Baldwins,  A2%-in.  up,  $8.50  to  $9.50  bbl. 
Maine,  Spies,  $5.50  to  $8.  Ben  Davis, 
unclassified,  $4  to  $5  bbl. 

Beets.  — ■  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  cut  off,  $1.25  to 
$1.75  std.  bu.  box.  Texas,  crts,  mostly 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  few  fancy,  higher. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  N.  Y.  Danish,  $1.25  100  lbs.  Texas 
white,  $3.25  to  $3.75  bbl.  or  crt. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native  cut  off  washed  ord., 
75c  to  $1.10;  best  mostly,  $1.25  to  $1.35 
std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  cut  off,  dirty,  large, 
$1.75  100  lbs. 

Celery.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Fla.,  10-in.  crts,  $2.50 
to  $3.25. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native  h.h.,  best,  50  to  70 
cukes,  $6  to  $8.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  h.h.,  IS  rds.,  mostly,  35  to 
60c ;  few,  75  to  S5c  std.  bu.  box.  Ice¬ 
berg,  Cal.,  best,  $2  to  $4 ;  few  $4.50  crt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  100-lb.  sacks.  Yellow,  medium  to 
small,  best  Conn.  Valley  ord.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50.  Few  natives  ord.,  $1.50  to  $2 
std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  State,  medium  most¬ 
ly,  $3.50  to  $4.25.  Ohio  and  Mich.,  $4 
to  $4.25  100  lbs.  Chile,  std.  crts.  Ber¬ 
mudas,  $3.25. 

Parsnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  cut  off,  washed,  $1.25  to 
$1.35 ;  few,  $1.50  std.  bu.  box ;  poorer, 
lower. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  good.  Me.  and  N.  B.  Gr.  Mts., 
best  mostly,  $2.90  to  $3  100  lbs. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Texas,  bskts,  best,  85  to  90c ;  few, 
$1 ;  poorer,  60c. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  Blue  Hubbard’,  mostly  $70 
to  $80 ;  few,  $90  ton ;  $3.25  to  $3.50  bbl. 
Ohio  Blue  Hubbard,  few  sales,  $80  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Native  h.h.,  few  sales,  50 
to  65c  lb.  Mex.  lugs,  $3.75  to  $4.25 ; 
few  $4.50. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  Ruta  and  Purple  Tops,  35 
to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  White  Capes,  few 
sales ;  fancy,  $1.50  to  $2.35  100  lbs. 
Rutabagas,  P.  E.  I.,  $1.75  to  $2  100  lbs. 

Hay.  —  Supplies  moderate.  Demand 
fair  for  best.  Market  dull.  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy,  $20  to  $22.  Eastern,  $13  to  $15. 
Clover  mixed,  red,  $18  to  $20  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery 
extras,  49%c;  firsts,  46  to  49c;  seconds, 

44  to  45c  lb.  Storage  extras,  49c ;  firsts, 

45  to  48c ;  seconds,  44  to  45c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  34c ;  mixed  colors, 
34c.  AYhite  extras,  32c  doz.  Pullets,  30 
to  32c.  Fresh  eastern  extras,  32c.  Un¬ 
dergrades,  27  to  29c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  ex¬ 
tra  fresh,  28  to  29c ;  firsts  fresh,  24  to 
25c.  Extras  held,  29  to  30c ;  firsts  held, 
27  to  28c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea, 
$8.75  to  $9.  Cal.  small  white,  $9  to 
$9.25.  Yellow  Eves,  $10.50  to  $11.  Red 
Kidney.  $9.25  to  $9.50.  Limas,  $8.25  to 
$8.50  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool. — Market  firm.  Receipts  of  do¬ 
mestic  for  week  ending  March  17,  603,- 
300  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  49 
to  50c ;  clothing,  37  to  39c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  50  to  51c ;  clothing,  40c ;  % 
blood,  combing,  52c ;  clothing,  43c ;  % 
blood,  combing,  52c;  clothing,  42c;  low 
%  blood,  combing,  45  to  47c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.17  to  $1.22;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03; 
%  blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.09 ;  cloth¬ 
ing,  88  to  91c ;  %  blood,  combing,  95  to 
98c;  clothing,  82  to  S7c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  88  to  91c;  clothing,  73  to  75c;  low 
%  blood,  77  to  82e :  Terr,  mostly,  comb¬ 
ing,  $1.15  to  $1.18;  clothing,  $1.02  to 
$1.05 ;  y2  blood,  combing,  $1.12  to  $1.15 ; 
clothing,- 97c  to  $1.02;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  97c  to  $1.02 ;  clothing,  85  to  90c ; 
14  blood,  combing,.  88  to  93c ;  clothing, 
75  to  80c;  low  %  blood,  80  to  85c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

March  22,  1928. 

March  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100 
lbs.,  Class  2A,  $1.78%,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.03%  ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  8.5  per  cent. 
In  Class  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.80; 
Class  2,  $1.90;  Class  3,  $1.90. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.49% @$0.50% 

Extra,  92  score .  .49% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .46% @  .49 

Seconds,  84  to  S7  score  .44%  @  .46 


March  01,  loos 


Lower  graded 
Storage,  extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock  . 
Centralized  . . . . 

Renovated . 

Sweet,  fancy  . . . 

Extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 


.46  @ 

.43  @ 

.35  %@ 
.31  %@ 
.43  @ 

.42  @ 

.51  @ 

.50  @ 

.45  7/ 

.43  @ 


.44 

.48 

.47% 

.44  “ 

.39% 

.33% 

.49 

.42% 

.51% 

.50% 

.49 

.44 


CHEESE 


State,  flats,  held,  fancy. $0.29  @$0.29% 

Flats,  fresh . 22%  @  .23 

Wisconsin,  held . 29  ~@  .29% 

Daisies,  fresh . 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white. .  .$0.36 

Average  extras . 33 

Extra  firsts .  32 

Firsts . 31 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . .  .32 

Mixed  colors  best 

Nearby  . 35 

Gathered,  best . 30 

Common  to  good . 27 


.24 

@$0.37 
@  .34 
@  .32% 

@  .31% 

@  .37% 

@  .36 
@  .31 

@  .29 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

.40 

Roosters  . 

.16 

Ducks  . 

.30 

Geese . 

.20 

Tame  rabbits . 

.25 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb. 

. $0.34  @$0.45 

Fair  to  good  .  . . . 

. 22  @ 

.30 

Broilers . 

.55 

Roosters  . 

05 

Fowls  . 

. 24  @ 

.80 

Capons,  9  lbs . 

. 447/3 

.48 

Mix  weights  .... 

. 32@ 

.41 

Ducks  . 

.  .  .16  (q) 

.21 

Geese . 

. 207/) 

.26 

Turkeys,  young  . .  . 

. 437/3 

.46 

Old . 

. 327/) 

38 

Squabs,  white,  lb.  . 

. 50  @ 

.05 

Dark,  doz . 

.  2.50  @ 

3.00 

Culls  . 

2.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $13.00@13.50 

Bulls  . .  7.75 @  9.00 

Cows  .  4.25  @  6.50 

Calves,  best  . 16.00,7/17.00 

Sheep .  6.00 @  8.00 

Lambs  . 13.25@15.00 

Hogs,  140  to  150  lbs . 6.50@  8.50 

DRESSED  MEATS  * 


Calves,  choice  .  .  . 
Good  to  prime 

Culls  . 

Lambs,  li.h.,  head 
Steers,  100  lbs.  . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 


•  $0.19@$0.21 
.  .15@>  .18 

.  .10@  .14 

..  6.00@11.00 
.18.00  (§23.50 
.12.75  @13.00 
.15.00/1/17.50 


POTATOES 
Long  Island,  150  lbs.  .  . . 

Maine,  150  lbs . 

Bulk.  180  lbs . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 

VEGETABLES 

Anise,  bu . 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  doz . 

Beets,  Texas,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

New,  bu . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 

Celery  knobs,  bu . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Esearol,  bu . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Onions,  wn.,  yellow,  100  lbs. 

Parsley,  bu . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu. . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  .... 

Turnip  tops,  bu . 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 

White,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 


$2.50  @$5.00 
4.25 @  4.60 
5.7 5@  5.50 
8.50  @13.00 
.75  @  3.00 


$1.25@$4.00 


4.00  @ 

2.50  @ 
.90  @ 

1.00  @ 
1.007/, 

1.50  @ 
1.00  @ 
2.00  @ 
2.507/ 
1.007/ 
2.007/ 

.75@ 
2.25  @ 

3.50  @ 
2.00  @ 
2.00  @ 
3.50  @ 

.75  @ 
2.007/: 
5.007/ 
2.007/, 
.75  @ 
1.507/ 
1.5074 
1.50@ 
2.10@) 
.50  @ 
3.00@ 


9.00 

3.25 

1.25 
2.00 
1.50 

2.25 

1.50 
2.25 
6.00 

1.75 

3.50 
1.00 

2.50 
4.00 
6.00 

3.75 
3.75 

1.50 
3.00 
8.00 
6.00 
1.00 
7.00 
5.00 
8.00 
2.35 
1.00 
4.00 


DRIED  BEANS 

(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9, 

Pea  .  8 

Red  kidney .  9 

White  kidney . 10 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1 

Bbl.  . . .  4 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box  .  .  .  .10 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 

Kumquats,  qt . 

Oranges,  Fla.,  box  .  3 

Cal .  3 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothv . $21 

No.  2 . 

No.  3  . *..*,.■■ 

Clover  mixed  . . . 

Straw,  rye  . . 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . 

No.  1  dark  Spring  . . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .... 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 


Hay, 


.18 

.14 

.16 

.22 


25  @$9.50 
757/:  9.00 
25  @  9.50 
25@10.50 

00  (a  $4 .25 
007/12.00 
00  @16.00 
25  @  .40 

15  @  .18 

707/  8.55 
60@  6.65 

.00  @22.00 
.00  @20.00 
007/ 17.00 
.007/20.00 
■00@24.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York  and  Buffalo 
Wholesale  Markets  will  be  found 
page  537. 


on 
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30,000  Barred  Rocks 
30,000  R.  I.  Reds 
40,000  Wh.  Leghorns 


Ready  This  Week  and  Next 


Hens  and  Their  Ways 

Anent  your  boast  of  a  ben  stealing 
her  nest  and  hatching  18  chicks  (page 
324),  I  can  go  you  one  better.  One 
Summer  some  years  ago,  getting  my 
barn  floor  ready  to  draw  in  my  first 
load  of  hay,  in  moving  some  boards 
reared  up  in  a  corner  I  found  a  Barred 
Rock  hen  with  22  healthy  newly-hatch¬ 
ed  chickens  just  ready  to  leave  the 
nest,  not  a  single  stale  egg  or  a  dead 
chick  in  the  nest.  Some  of  those  eggs 
must  have  been  over  three  weeks  old 
when  the  hen  began  to  sit.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  mystery  to  me  how  she 


If  you  could  step  into  one  of  our 
three  big  hatcheries  this  week,  you 
would  see  thousands  of  chicks  being 
taken  from  the  trays.  Strong-boned, 
deep-fluffed,  bright-eyed  these  chicks 
show  the  results  of  17  years’  consist¬ 
ent  breeding  for  vigor  and  ability 
to  produce. 

You  can  now  order  these  Distinc¬ 
tive  Chicks  at  our  low  April  prices. 
Every  day  lost  now  means  money 
lost  next  Fall.  Order  at  once. 

Low  April  Prices  50  100  500 
White  Leghorns  $7.50  $15  $72.50 
Brown  Leghorns  8.50  16  77.50 
Barred  Rocks, 

R.  I.  Reds  .  .  8.50  16  77.50 
W.  Wyandottes, 

W.  Rocks  .  .  9.50  18  87.50 
State  Certified 

Jersey  BIk.  Giants  14.00  27  132.50 
Prepaid  post 

Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed 

Remember,  we  could  not  have  ad¬ 
vertised  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  17  years  unless  our  stock  and 
methods  were  right. 

5,000  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets, 
10  Wks.Old,  Ready  April  18, 
90c  ea.,  f.o.b.  shipping  point 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 


Edison  Buys  Them! 

So  Do  Thousands  of 
Rural  New-Yorker 
Readers 

PIONEER  salutes  pioneer !  Edison, 
pioneer  inventor  of  electrical  de¬ 
vices,  sends  to  Wilson  of  Pine  Tree 
Hatchery  for  baby  chicks  for  his  coun¬ 
try  place.  He  knows  that  we  were  the 
first  in  America  to  ship  day-old  chicks, 
and  that  our  methods  have  kept  pace 
with  the  times. 

Rural  New-Yorker  subscribers  also 
have  proven  the  quality  of  Pine  Tree 
Chicks.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  stands 
back  of  Pine  Tree  Chicks;  they  must 
be  good. 

Protect  your  investment  by  ordering 
Dependable  Chicks  from  the  reliable 
pioneer  Hatchery. 

Breeds  50  100  500 

S.  C.  White 

Leghorns  . $7.75  $14.00  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks, 

R.  1.  Reds _  8.75  16.00  77.50 

W.  Rocks,  W. 

Wyandottes  ...10.50  20.00  07.50 

Special  Matings,  4c  per  chick  higher. 

We  prepay  charges  and  guarantee 
100%  live  delivery,  plus  a  satisfied 
customer.  Why  not  join  with  a  neigh¬ 
bor  and  get  the  benefit  of  quantity 
prices?  Latest  Catalog  FREE. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Box  R 

STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Owner 
for  36  Years. 
Established  1892 


GUAUTV 


BABY  CHICKS 


SK CHICKS  and  PULLETS  SS?  R"iE 

Leghorns,  White  and  Brown,  $11  a  100.  Mixed,  $9  a  100. 
LAUVElt'S  roi  l  TllY  FAltM  &  HATCHERY,  Port  Trevorton,I*a. 


in  their  second  year,  SI  5  each. 
BRONZE  »  vmo  Oood  markings,  active  and  vig¬ 
orous.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


jyj  AMMOTH 


TOMS 


managed  to  cover  so  many  eggs  and 
also  to  keep  from  treading  some  of 
them  to  death  when  they  were  hatched. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  hens. 
Some  will  get  on  the  roost  at  night  and 
keep  clucking  to  young  chicks  peeping 
their  complaints  on  the  floor,  only  to  be 
chilled  to  death  before  morning.  I  have 


Pm  a  WeeJc  Old  and  I  Mean  Business 
had  some  hens  that  would  not  wean  a 
brood  of  chicks  even  while  laying  a 
second  hatch  of  eggs  till  ready  to  sit 
again. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  a  hen  steal  her 
nest,  hatch  a  brood  of  chicks,  then  die 
when  they  were  a  month  old.  Then 
another  Barred  Rock  hen  who  had  no 
chicks  of  her  own,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  she  ever  had  had  any,  adopted 
them,  together  with  one  other  weaned 
chick  twice  as  large,  brooded  them  at 
night,  went  around  on  the  farm  with 
them  all  Summer  till  they  were  nearly 
full  grown.  wm.  a.  birden. 

Connecticut. 


Egg-eating'  Hens 

Do  you  know  of  any  way  to  cure  or 
prevent  hens  from  eating  their  own 
eggs?  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
poultrymen  around  this  part  of  the 
State,  but  I  have  not  come  in  contact 
with  any  who  could  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  referred  to.  h.  t.  m. 

I  know  of  no  certain  cure  for  egg  eat¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  hens,  other  than  hen 
eating  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  There 
are  various  ways  of  attempting  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  uneconomic  practice  by  the 
flock,  any  of  which  may  succeed  and 
all  of  which  may  fail  in  a  given  in¬ 
stance.  Darkening  the  nests  and  fre¬ 
quent  gathering  of  the  eggs  helps. 
Watching  the  flock  for  the  tell-tale 
yellow  marks  of  criminality  upon  the 
bill  and  face  may  enable  the  owner 
to  remove  the  one  or  two  culprits  pres¬ 
ent.  When  other  measures  fail,  giving 
the  flock  out  of  door  liberty  and  thus 
taking  their  attention  from  the  nests  is 
most  apt  to  succeed.  There  are  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  other  remedies  recommended 
from  time  to  time,  but,  like  signs  in 
time  of  drought,  they  are  all  likely  to 
fail  when  most  needed.  m.  b.  d. 

R.  I.  REDS  I  “LITTLE  RHODY” 

G<-t  some  chicks  from  down  where  they  know  REPS. 
Standard  weight,  deep  rich  color,  rapid  growth,  culled 
tor  production.  Eggs,  25-26  oz.  per  doz.  State  Tested. 
Only  1,800  chicks  per  week.  Real  foundation  stock. 
More  profitable  for  broiler  production  titan  many  at 
lower  prices.  Rapid  growth  and  livable  chicks  is  what 
counts.  No  fancy  trade  marks  or  high  sounding  names, 
no  bunk.  Correspondence  and  question  so.lcited.  Re¬ 
member,  it’s  not  what  you  pay.  but  what,  you  get  for 
what  you  pay  that  detf  rmines  value.  Chicks  for  March, 
April  and  May,  $6.50  per  25;  $12.50  per  50:  $25  per 
100;  $115  per  600. 

PERCY  H.  TUCKER,  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island 


Will  your  flock 
be  laying  and  paying 
next  fall  ? 

rT'HE  records  Kerr’s  pens  are  making  in  the  egg  competitions  this  year 
•*-  are  better  than  ever  before.  At  the  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  competition, 
all  three  of  Kerr’s  pens  are  on  the  honor  list.  At  the  New  York  competi¬ 
tion,  Kerr's  White  Leghorns  are  fourth  high  pen  in  the  entire  competition 
and  third  high  pen  of  White  Leghorns. 

At  the  Bergen  County  competition  for  the  week  ending  February  25th, 
all  of  the  Kerr  pens  stood  high  on  the  honor  list.  The  Kerr  White  Leg¬ 
horns  were  high  pen,  laying  53  eggs  out  of  a  possible  70.  Second  and  third 
high  pens  produced  52  and  51  eggs  respectively,  and  Kerr’s  pens  of  Barred 
Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  tied  for  fourth  place,  each  pen  laying  50  eggs. 

When  you  fry  baby  chicks  from  the  Kerr  Chickeries,  you  get  the 
identical  blood  that  is  proving  itself  so  prepotent  for  high-egg  production 
during  the  winter  months  in  public  contests. 

Prices  effective  March  19th 


■UTILITY 

BRICES 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

chicks 

chicks 

chicks 

chicks 

chicks 

White  Leghorns  . 

.  $4.00 

$7.50 

$14,00 

$70,00 

$135.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

8.50 

16.00 

80.00 

155.00 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

.  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

80.00 

155,00 

White  Rocks  . 

9.50 

18,00 

90.00 

170.00 

White  Wyandottes  . 

.  5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

90.00 

170.00 

SPECIAL  MATIKGS  PRICES 

White  Leghorns  .  . 

.  $5.50 

$10.50 

$20.00 

$100.00 

$195.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

.  6.00 

11.50 

22.00 

110.00 

215.00 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

11,50 

22,00 

110.00 

215.00 

White  Rocks  . 

.  6,50 

12.50 

24.00 

120.00 

235,00 

White  Wyandottes  . 

.  6.50 

12.50 

24.00 

120.00 

235.00 

Chicks  shipped  parcel 

post  prepaid. 

100%  live 

delivery 

guaranteed.  A 

25%  deposit  is  -required  with  order ;  balance  two  weeks  before  shipment. 
Send  full  remittance  for  quick  shipment.  Remit  with  money  order, 
check  or  cash  in  registered  letter.  If  you  want  a  copy  of  the  new 
illustrated  Kerr  Chick  Book,  write  for  it.  Free  on  request. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Prompt  Deliveries  Throughout  April 

We  will  be  shipping  16,000  of  these  little  white  beauties  every  week  in  April.  All  from  blood-tested. 
State-certified  breeders — every  female  a  mature  hen.  Every  male  from  a  selected  Wene  mating.  If 
you  want  the  extra  profits  that  come  from  having  the  right  stock,  you  must  buy  from  a  real  breeder. 
Our  prices  are  only  a  little  higher  than  you’d  pay  for  hatchery-run,  an  extra  egg  per  bird  will  re¬ 
pay  you  twice  over.  Barred  and  White  Rooks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes  from  blood-tested 
matings.  Special  cross-bred  White  Rock- Wyandotte  Chicks,  for  fancy  broiler  and  roaster  trades. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BULLETS  FOR  DELIVERY  IN  LATE  APRIL 
Write  for  complete  Mating  List  and  Latest  Prices  on  all  breeds 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  Vineland,  N.  J. 


3  Sizes 

$111.50 

V  up 


I _ 


AMERICAN  COAL  BROODERS 

The  American  keeps  chicks  liealtby,  happy,  sturdy. 
Right  amount  of  heat  for  every  chick  in  any  tempera¬ 
ture.  Automatic  drafts.  Burns  hard  coal,  soft  coal,  or 
gas.  Economical — everlasting  !  Easy  to  fill — easy  to 
clean.  Needs  little  attention.  42  in.  canopy,  $16.50;  52 
in.  canopy,  $21.50;  56  in.  canopy,  $26.50. 


IVe  also  make  the  Wishbone  Oil  Brooder 


WISHBONE  WATER  FOUNTS 

Largest  drinking  capacity!  Easily  cleaned— easily  car¬ 
ried.  Can’t  tip.  No  rough  corners  1  Prices,  $1.00  and  up. 

Wishbone  Mash  Hoppers,  Grit  and  Shell  Boxes.  Chick 
Foeders,  and  other  galvanized  wear  are  scientifically 
designed,  splendidly  made — big  value  for  the  money. 
Practical!  Many  exclusive  features!  Write  for  details. 


AMERICAN  INCUBATORS,  INC. 
4126  Codwise  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS  from  Mammoth  Pekins 

$30  per  hundred,  EGGS,  $12  per  hundred. 

L.  A- 1,.  CAN II AM  R.F.D.  7  Albion,  ALT. 


?£S?  RED  HATCHING  EGGS  SffiKiTSS 

Per  setting,  postpaid.  LIONEL  CLAYT0H  -  EGG  HARBOR,  N. 


mi  4  I  ITVCUirif  Cbai  fre  type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
YjU  AL1 1  I  CillCIYiJfrom  our  free  range  ftock, 
$10  per  100.  Special  price  on  large  lots.  100%  guarantee. 
Circular.  MEADOW  VIEW  P0ULYRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

I 


The  SxS-ft.  “Amherst”  House  shown 
above  is  just  right  for  brooding.  Later, 
take  out  the  stove,  put  in  roosts  and  you 
have  an  ideal  Colony  House.  Complete 
with  windows,  shutters  and  paper  for 
roof.  Price:  $45.00  f.  o.  b.  Floor  if 
wanted,  $9.35;  roosts,  nests  and  drop¬ 
ping  boaro  $4. 

FREE  CATALOG-  of  Poultry  Houses, 
Pigeon  Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches  and  Dog 
Kennels. 


E.  C.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

OS  Oepot  Street  Randolph,  Maas, 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


“Once  you  try  them,  you  always  buy  them ** 


APRIL  PRICES  AFTER  APRIL  6 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
HARREll  ROCKS  ... 
R.  1.  REUS  . 


lie  Each 
14e  Eaeh 
16c  Eaeh 


HATCHES  EACH  M  EEK 


We  prepay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Order  direct  from  this  Ad.  or  send  for  Booklet. 


These  chicks,  bred  from  free-range  stock,  are 
positively  healthy,  husky  and  hardy,  and  are  sure 
to  please  you.  Let  us  add  you  to  our  list  of  satisfied 
customers.  Also  booking  orders  for  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn,  32-week-old  PULLETS. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


U  I  |A  Large  type  Tancred-Barron 

X — ^  n  I  W  IV  *- — F  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
12c.  From  my  own  bred-to-lay  flock.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER'S  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Penna 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  arid  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  ;  ; 
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CORN  BELT 


ER 


For  lour  successive  years  our  stock  lias  been  inspected  and  passed  by  au¬ 
thorized  state  inspectors.  These  Four  Years  of  Illinois  State  Accrediting 
Makes  a  big  difference.  The  good  effects  of  this  rigid  selection  has  been 
multiplied  in  our  breeding  work  each  year. 

NOTE  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

50  100  300  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns  . $6.00  $11.00  $31.50  $52,50  $100,00 

Buff  Leghorns  &  Anconas  .  7.00  13.00  38.50  62.50  120.00 

Barred  Bocks  &  S.  C.  Beds  .  7.75  14.50  43.00  70,00  135.00 

B.  C.  Beds,  Wh.  &  Buff  Bocks,  Blk.  Min....  8.00  15.00  44.50  72,50  140.00 

Buff  &  Wh,  Orp.,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  Min . 8.50  16,00  47.50  77.50  150.00 

Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Minorcas  . 9.50  18,00  53,50  87.50  170.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 10.50  20,00  59.60  97.50  190.00 

Assorted  $10  per  100.  Heavies  $12. 

We  guarantee  100%  live  arrival.  Where  can  you  buy  greater  values  in  accredited  chicks.  Our  new 
catalog  is  free.  Get  it  today  and  learn  all  about  these  chicks.  You  will  like  them  and  like  the 
low  price  for  which  you  can  get  them.  Ref,:  First  Nat’l  Bank.  Member  International  Baby  Chick 
Association.  CORN  BELT  HATCHEBIES,  D.  K.  Both  &  Sons,  Owners,  Box  69,  Gibson  City,  Ill. 


QUALITY-  BRED  TO  LA 


ATHENS  CHICKS  LAY  HEAVILY  IN  WINTER— PROOF! 

“Sirs:  Please  book  my  order  for  3,300  White  Leghorns  for  week 
of  March  12.  The  first  lot  of  chicks  from  you  last  year  mostly 
went  to  neighbors  but  I  put  1.000  in  three  brooders  and  at  eight 
weeks  old  I  had  987  left.  Raised  476  good,  rugged,  heavy  pul¬ 
lets.  Eggs  good  size,  running  80%  to  24  oz.  and  better.  The 
second  lot  in  May  were  just  as  good.  In  all  have  2,200  laying  60%,  looking  fine,  holding  weight  and  mortality 
very  low.  Enclosing  names  of  neighbors  interested  in  your  chicks. ’’—R.  E.  Moody.  Hazardville.  Ct.,  Jan.  17,  1928. 
Eight  Years  of  Constructive  Breeding. — Our  eight  years  of  constructive  breeding  and  experienced  incubation  of 
selected  eggs  weighing  24  oz.  or  better  assures  you  less  loss  in  brooding,  better  satisfaction  and  more  profit. 
The  cream  of  the  baby  chick  crop  is  right  here  in  Southeastern  Ohio.  Choice  flocks  of  heavy  production  and 


show  qualities. 

To  save  time  order  direct' from  this 
ad.  or  write  for  our  free  catalog, 
beautifully  illustrated  in  colors  and 
photos  from  our  own  flocks.  Full  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  All  postage  paid 
or  C.  O.  D.  if  desired. 


100  500  1000 


S.  C.  White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns.  S.  C.  Anconas. . 

Barred  &  Whito  Rocks.  S.  C.  &  P.  C.  Reds .  15 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks.  Blk.  Minorcas .  16 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Minorcas,  Sil.  Wyandottes......  17 

Selected  Heavy  Breeds.  Odds  &  Ends  . . 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY  Box  92  ATHENS, 


$13 

$62 

$120 

15 

72 

140 

16 

78 

150 

17 

82 

160 

13 

62 

120 

OHIO 


LRNCKSTEP  QUALITY 


LANCASTER  QUALITY  CHICKS  come  from  flocks  culled  for  egg  production  and 
6tandard  quality,  by  poultrymen  trained  by  the  Ohio  State  University.  Interesting 


catalog  write  for  it,  or  order  from  this  ad.  Live  delivery  guaranteed 
Varieties —  Postpaid  Prices  in  U.  S.  A. 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns . 

Buff,  Rose,  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas . 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks . . . . 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds . . 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons _ _ 

Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants _ _ 


Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Nat.  Bank. 

25  50  100  300  500  1000 


54.00 

$7.$0 

$14 

$41 

$67 

$130 

3.7$ 

7.00 

13 

38 

62 

120 

4.2$ 

8.00 

1$ 

44 

72 

140 

4.2$ 

8.00 

1$ 

44 

72 

140 

4.$0 

8.$0 

16 

47 

77 

1$0 

$.$0 

10.$0 

20 

$9 

97 

190 

CHICKS  FROM  SPECIAL  MATING.  Heavy  Broilers  $11.50.  Light  $10. 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY  Route  20  LANCASTER,  OHIO! 


rTRUSLOW  thorobred  Chicks 


You  can  meet  the  arrowing?  demand  for  quality  egrps  and 
poultry.  Prices  are  hij?h,  profit  never  better.  Every  chick  buyer 
should  know  about  truslow  thorobreds.  Our  45  years  in  the 
poultry  business  has  developed  remarkable  egg  ana  meat  pro¬ 
ducing  strains. 

You  can  make  money  with  Truslow's  big,  strong,  vigorous 
Thorobred  Chicks  —  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reas  and  Wyandottes. 

Write  us  today  stating  breed  and  number  you  need  so  we  can 
quote  prices.  Get  our  FREE  Book,  Raising  Poultry  for  Profit. 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  26  Chestertown.Md. 


SERVICE 


BABY  CHICKS 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 
Prepaid  Prices  for  25  50  100  200 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $23.50 


_  PURE  BRED 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


White.,  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

S.  S.  Hamburgs,  16c.  Assorted  Breeds, 
THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY 


3.75  7.25 


10c. 


Member  A, 
BOX  B 


14.00  27.50 

B.  C.  P.  A. 


QUALITY 

and  Price  List 
500  1000 

$57.50  $110.00 

67.50  130.00 

Our  22nd  Year 
TIFFIN,  OHIO 


WOLF 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D. 


postman  tne  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and*extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Write 
for  catalog  or  send  order  with  $1.00 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  S.  C.  M.  Anconas . $3.25 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Hocks,  8/0.  &■  U  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas  3.75 

White  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants . . .  5.50 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends,  Mixed  Chicks . 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks . 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.13.25 

$6.50  $12,00 

$57.50 

$110 

s  3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

.  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140 

10.60 

20.00 

97.00 

190 

.  3.00 

5.00 

9.50 

47.50 

95 

3.50 

6.26 

11.50 

57.50 

115 

COMPANY,  BOX 

3, 

GIBSONBURG,  O. 


’S  BEST"  CHICKS  C.O.D 


Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.75  $12.50  $60.00  $118.00 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Ilocks,  It.  I.  Reds  .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . .  4.00  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Asst,  for  broilers  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $11.  Order  from  this  ad.  We  will 
ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  prepaid.  Get  Gus’s  Aids  on  Poultry— sent  free  each  month.  | 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  Gus  Ickes,  Mgr.,  R.F.D.  4-A,  VAN  WERT,  OHIO, 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Chicks,  $8  per  100  and  up 

100#  live  delivery  to  your  door.  Our  24-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  Free.  Our  Chickens  are  hogan 
tested-  25  60  100  500 

White.  Buff.  Brown  and 

Black  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.50  $10  00  $49.00 

Special  Leghorns,  Rocks, 

Reds  and  Wyandottes  3.25  0,50  12  00  59.00 

Light  Broilers .  2.75  4.50  8.00  40.00 

Heavy ’Broilers .  3.75  6.50  12.00  59  00 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns  .  $8.50  $6.50  $12.00 


Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  4.25  8.00  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50  6.50  18.00 

Light  Mixed .  8.75  5.00  9.00 


44c  less  in  600  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  Full  count.  100 % 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed 
ing:  birds  selected  and  leg-banded  by 
expert  trained  by  Poultry  Dept.,  Ohio 
State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  Inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  14c 
each.  Light  Brahmas,  20c  each.  Write 
for  special  price  on  largo  orders. 
WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO, 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D! 


Send  no  money.  Jost  mall  your  order.  Pay  for  yoar  chicks  when 
they  arrive.  From  pure-bred, Iblgh  egg  record,  inspected  and  culled 
flocks.  Live  delivery  guar. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
S.  C,  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
Mixed,  ail  Varieties  . 

Catalog  giving  full  -par Oculars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request. 

N1TTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  BELIEFONTE,  PA. 


Prices  on: 

25 

60 

100 

•  •  • 

13.60 

$6.60 

912.00 

o  •  • 

3.60 

6.60 

12.00 

... 

4.00 

7.60 

14.00 

... 

4.00 

7.60 

14.00 

.  .  . 

4.00 

7.60 

14  00 

•  •  • 

4.60 

8.60 

16.00 

3.00 

5.60 

10.00 

THE  HENYARD 


N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

A  Correction. — On  page  473  in  third 
paragraph  the  amount  of  dried  milk  was 
given  as  10  lbs.  It  should  have  been 
100  lbs. 

This  is  held  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  Agricultural  School.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each,  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1.  1927.  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending 
March  12,  1928,  with  comments  of  the 
director : 

During  the  contest  which  ended  last 
October  there  were  only  six  pens  of  birds 
which  laid  over  two  thousands  eggs,  that 
averaged  about  24  ounces  to  the  dozen. 
This  leads  us  to  believe  that  there  is  still 
a  chance  for  considerable  improvement 
in  the  type  of  egg  which  is  being  placed 
in  incubators. 

The  mechanics  of  judging  hatching 
eggs,  when  no  individual  pedigreeing  is 
done,  may  begin  while  daily  collections 
are  being  cased.  Pee-wce,  pullet  sized, 
deformed,  rough  or  poor  shelled  eggs  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance.  After  any  single 
filler  is  completed  one  may  look  directly 
down  upon  it  and  remove  any  eggs  which 
will  allow  the  passage  of  the  little  finger 
between  them  and  the  side  of  the  honey¬ 
comb.  Next  rub  the  palm  of  the  hand 
over  the  filler  and  take  out  those  which 
hinder  the  movement  or  those  which  can¬ 
not  be  felt. 

When  it  comes  time  to  set  the  machine, 
place  an  old  quilt  or  bags  on  a  table,  and 
lay  out  all  eggs.  lane  up  as  many  as 
there  may  be  room  for,  placing  them 
with  the  large  end  in  line.  By  so  doing, 
one  can  readily  see  those  eggs  which 
taper  too  fast  or  too  slowly,  as  well  as 
the  eggs  which  are  off  color. 

The  results  of  a  campaign  like  the 
above,  carried  on  with  the  Institute  flock 
this  season,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  : 


Eggs 

Daily 

Culled 

Total 

Produced 

Gulling 

Setting 

Set 

575 

241 

64 

270 

555 

162 

123 

270 

380 

122 

15 

223 

458 

122 

4 

332 

157 

12 

57 

88 

456 

104 

54 

298 

159 

17 

16 

126 

306 

37 

17 

252 

3026 

817 

350 

1859 

Only  64.8  per  cent  of  the  eggs  produced 
were  set.  We  do  not  recommend  the  set¬ 
ting  of  every  egg  which  can  possibly  be 
forced  from  the  breeding  pen. — C.  D.  An¬ 
derson,  Manager  New  York  State  Egg- 
laying  Contest. 

During  the  nineteenth  week  of  the 
sixth  Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds 
laid  a  total  of  4J049  eggs  or  57.8  per  cent. 
This  is  an  increase  of  303  eggs  or  a  4.3 
per  cent  over  last  week’s  production. 
Total  production  to  date  since  November 
1,  1927  is  39,129  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns,  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich.,  59 ; 
White  Leghorns,  Justa  Poultry  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  56 ;  White  Leghorns,  Sunnyside 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  56;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  George  B.  Ferris,  Mich.,  55 ; 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  55 ;  White  Leghorns,  Dr.  L.  E. 
Heasley,  Mich.,  54. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date: 
White  Leghorns.  —  Waverly  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J.,  677 ;  Warren’s  Farm,  Mo., 
662 ;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  639 ; 
Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio,  590 ; 
The  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Del.,  585 ;  E. 
C.  Foreman,  Mich.,  582. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Joseph  P.  Moynahan, 
Mass.,  776 ;  Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
620 ;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn.,  595 ;  Mass. 
Agr.  Station,  Mass.,  506. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  287 ;  Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa.,  272. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — A.  C.  Jones, 
Ore.,  549 ;  Robert  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  482 ; 
Poultry  Dept.  O.  A.  C.,  Canada,  470. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — William  R. 
Speck,  N.  Y.,  482;  E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass., 
458. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 


Date  High  Low  Conditions 


Mar. 

6 

43 

15 

Clear 

Mar. 

7 

42 

11 

Partly  cloudy 

Mar. 

8 

54 

26 

Clear 

Mar. 

9 

33 

20 

Snow 

Mar. 

10 

55 

25 

Clear 

Mar. 

11 

47 

12 

Partly  cloudy 

Mar. 

12 

64 

33 

Cloudy. 

Analysis  of  Poultry  Feed 

I  am  feeding  an  egg  mash  containing 
the  following  ingredients :  Corn  gluten 
meal,  wheat  middlings,  cornmeal, 
wheat  bran,  ground  oats,  meat  and 
bone  scrap,  powdered  buttermilk,  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime  2%  per  cent,  fish  meal. 
Could  you  give  me  some  idea  of  about 
how  much  of  each  is  being  used? 

Pennsylvania.  w.  m.  K. 

No  one  but  the  makers  can  know 
with  any  certainty  just  what  propor¬ 
tions  of  each  ingredient  enter  into  the 
mash.  A  formula  without  amounts 
given  is  of  no  value  to  anyone  in  judg- 


BABY  CHICKS 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

All  cliicks  for  1928  will  be  sired  by  males  whose 
dams  hare  laid  200  to  282  large  white  eggs  in 
a  year.  If  you  want  large  Leghorns,  large  whito 
eggs  and  good  Leghorn  type,  we  are  interested. 
Three  nearest  dams  of  our  chicks  average  well 
over  200  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  in  a  year.  If 
there  is  anything  in  breeding  we  have  them  and 
at  16c  to  20c  each.  Send  for  circular  at  once. 
GARLAND  FARMS,  Dept  8,  GARLAND.  PA. 


WEIKS  BABY  CHICKS 

They  cost  no  more  and  you  will  like  them  bet¬ 
ter.  Breeding  foundation  based  on  high  flash 
average.  25  50  100  500 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.25  7.75  15.00  72,00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds _  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.00 

Columbian  Rocks  . .  5.75  11.25  22.00  105.00 

Mixed  Chicks,  $11  per  100 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  and  read 
about  our  guarantee  100%.  Do  it  now. 

WEIKS  POULTRY  FARM, 
Kleinfeltersville,  Box  C,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS 

That  LIVE  and  GROW 

From  Delaware's  choice  flocks.  All  breeding  flocks 
under  personal  supervision  of  FRANK  VADAKIN, 
former  Superintendent  of  Public  Ledger-North 
American  Egg  Laying  Contest  for  nine  years. 

Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns 

Write  for  Circular 

LINCOLN  HATCHERIES 

Phone  Milford  1 90-R-22 

Lincoln  City,  Del.  Milford,  Del. 


Linesville’s 
Sturdy  Chicks 

WIN  GOLD 
MEDAL 


months. 


_  N?  ^ 

for  Vocational  / 

School  Boy  in  f 
Penns  ylva-  /  IN’ 
nia’s  State / /■** 

Contest  for  /  ^ 

bestproject  /  ^ 

$9  26.40 /S?  V  <?  , 

clear  in  6  ASS  /  Discounts 

/  Orders.  Writs  now. 


You  can 
do  as 
well.  Cat¬ 
alogue  o  f 
these  Well- 
Bred,  Sturdy 
Chicks,  and  the 
S  t  o  r  y  of  this 
Boy's  Success 
sent  free.  All  Lead¬ 
ing  Breeds.  Good 
for  Early 


Butler  GOLD  CROWN  Chicks 


9*  P*  <~)rc*er  Chicks  from  our  Indiana  quali¬ 
fied  Hatchery  and  pay  when  you  see  them. 
Directions  for  care  with  each  shipment.  100% 

- =-5- — _  llve  delivery  guaranteed.  Blood  lines  from 

such  breeders  as  Fishel,  Parks,  Tancred.  O.  A.  C.  Martin, 
Ovven.etc.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  12c;  Bd.&Wh.  Rocks,  14c; 
S.  C.  &  U.  C.  Reds,  I4c;  Wh.  Wyan.,  14c;  Buff  Orps.  15c; 
Heavy  asst.,  lie.  Lots  less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  500 
lots,  deduct  per  chick.  1000  lots,  deduct  lc  per  chick. 
Write  for  free  literature 

Butler  Chick  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm.  Box  B,  Butler,  Ind. 


HIGH  QUALITY 

IBaloy  CIiicIsLs 

Barred  and  White  Itox 
Wyandottes  and  Reds 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Mixed- 

Immediate  delivery 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone 308,  Chestertown,  Md 


Chicks  Quality! 


r 


" None  Better  Quality ”  Chicks 
are  famous  .for  their  size,  vigor 
and  strength.  Officially  culled  for 
color  and  high  ears  production. 
White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks . 
White  Wyandottes ,  Barred  Rooks. 
R.I.  Reas,  Black  Giants.  100  per 
cent  live  delivery  guaranteed,  postage  prepaid.  Low  prices. 
Write  for  circular  at  once. 


Box  203 


SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 


Ridgely,  Maryland 


BLOOD-TESTED 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  CHICKS 

15,000  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested,  culled 
for  high  egg  production  and  are  regu¬ 
larly  inspected. Prices  reasonable.  Writa 
for  catalog  stating  number  you  desire. 

MASSANUTTEN  FARMS  HATCHERY, Inc. 

Box  3311,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


FREE  POULTRY  BOOK 


Concretely  written,  attractively  illus¬ 
trated,  and  intensely  interesting.  Most 
valuable  catalog  that  we  have  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  Virtually  filled  with  cashable  ideas  on 
brooding,  feeding  and  poultry  management.ODe- 
scribes  our  chicks  and  a  service  to  you  built  upon 
14  years  of  aggressive  effort.  Your  copy  mailed 
FREE  immediately  upon  request.  Write  for  it. 
Fairfield  Hatchery,  Lock  Box  509,  Lancaster,  O, 


C  from  heavy  laying  strain.  Barred 
✓  n  |  |V C7  Rooks.  14o;  Mixed,  9e.  100%  arri¬ 

val  guar.  Circular  free.  It.  3.  EllltlSMAN,  MoAlistervillB,  Pa. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


541 


Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In.  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
3’ou  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send 
vou  plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam 
Prooder  Heater,  for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The 
Putnam  Brooder  Heater  holds  1  quart  of  oil 
and  bums  io  days  without  attention.  Try  the 
brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  When  ordering, 
please  give  your  dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my 
free  Booklet,  “Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM,  Inc.,  Route  364  C  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Carpenter’s  Universal 
Weather-proof  Feeder 

, — An  ideal  feeder  for 

out-door  use.  All  feed 
'".I .  -  is  protected  from  the 

||ILaw4jiljjBnCL"l  rfpll  weather.  The  feed 
yt-jata  l'«n  has  a  capacity  of 
Kiri  one  bushel  of  feed  and 

- — _ igr  is  so  made  that  it 

keepsoutallthedamp- 
,T  .  ness  from  the  ground. 

No  feed  lost  from  spoiling.  No  parts  to  clog. 
Keeps  feed  before  your  flock  at  all  times. 

Factory  Price,  $4.50 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
Brightwood,  Virginia 

POULTRY  HOUSES 

Write  for  illustrated  circular,  prices,  etc. 

READY  CUT  COTTAGES  AND  GARAGES 

If  interested  in  Garage ,  Cottage  or  Camp 
ash  for  our  48-page  Catalog. 

THAYER  PORTABLE  HOUSE  CO. 

28  Winchester  St.  Koene,  N.  H. 

Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  IF.O.B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00 f  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 

624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pov  - 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largestmanufaetnrersof  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1S44. 
Try  our  “Kel-Soh”.  Prevents  hog-cholera  absoiutelv. 

It.  MncKELL AR’S  SONS  CO..  PeekaklU,  N.  Y. 

OUR  1928  CATALOG  JPuiVsR§M 

tt  pages  showing  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies  in 
the  world.  (Over  300  items.)  Write  today  for  your  copv 
— FREE.  BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  C-42,  Quincy,  III. 

8.  C,  Huff  Leghorns,  W .  Leghorns, 
1  cffliii  liS  Barred  Boeku,  White  Itoeks,  Beds 
vASAviiU  and  Uliedt  9c  each  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  postage.  Circular  free. 
JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

nHirK’<SBARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS  exclu- 

IVlYkJ  Nlvoly- Big  bodies,  great  layers,  large 
eggs.  We  import  direct  from  England.  Catalog  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington.  Ohio 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks.  Penna.  supervised.  Blood  tested  fiocks. 
Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  high  egg  production.  Catalogue 

free.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Mifflintown,  Penna. 

CIIMUVCinr  PlllOlfC  Hollywood  Strain  S.C. 
dUNNealUI.  unlu no  White  Leghorns.  Won 
the  Farmingdale  Contest.  Breeders  bioodtested.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 

Our  Illustrated  Booklet  uedt 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Sent  upon  request, 

PINE  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  llox  56  t,  WEST  MEDWAY,  MASS. 

pUICrO  N.  Y.  Certified  White  Leghorns.  Big 
¥  - 1*1  II  ■  IV  ^  birds,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs. 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  hatched. 
Free  catalog.  SPR1NO  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Akron,  N.  Y. 

— Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
m  "  M  tt;  SmS  free  range  breeders 

A-  if  W  Jf  E  JS)  Snh  Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  2c. 

***  Rocks.  Reds.  1 4c.  Wy¬ 

andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  15c.  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
5EXDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Fa. 

Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  Special 
prices  on  March  and  may  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


BabyChieks  Rlegh'ornsS’ 

From  State  Supervised  Breeders. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue. 


SSSSS  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

All  males  used  from  Hanson’s  pedigreed  250-315  egg  hens. 
Kggsand  Chicks.  WEBSTER  KUNEY,  Seneca  Falls,  N  Y. 


I NTRODUOTOUY  0  FI*’  E  It— Bright  waters  Famous  Mountain 
I  Bred  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys.  Hens,  $10.00;  Toms  $15  00. 
On  approval.  BRIGHTWATERS  FARM,  Route  G,  Hendersonville.  N.  C. 


rnifhC  Heavy  Laying  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
luiUVu  exclusively.  He,  from  our  free  range  flocks. 
Parcel  postpaid.  Circular.  FRANK  BLUM.  New  Washington,  Ohio 


/'ll  I V  /"N  \Jr  O  from  heavy  laying  flock.  Barred 
Hocks,  1 2c;  Beds,  12c;  S.  C.  W. 
^  ^  Leghorns,  10c;  Heavy  Mixed,  lOc { 

Light  Mixed.  7c.  K*o %  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  H.  W.  A.Y1KY  -  Coeolunius,  Penna. 


Avoid  Disappointment  LeghomChlcks  eariy  S'MaiS 

to  June  delivery.  TAllBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  V. 


If  H  |  A  C  Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $11 
UlilUlVO  per  100.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


OUA  l.TTY  White  Leghorns,  Tancred  Strain.  Satis- 
CI1ICK8  fact’on  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular. 

FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM.  Riel, held.  Pa.  Jctn  S.  Berner,  Prep. 


ing  of  its  value.  A  good  mixture  of 
the  feeds  given  could  be  made  up  of 
200  lbs.  of  yellow  eornmeal  and  100  lbs. 
each  of  gluten  feed — not  gluten  meal — 
ground  heavy  oats,  wheat  middlings 
and  wheat  bran ;  00  lbs.  of  high-grade 
meat  scrap,  and  2o  lbs.  each  of  fish 
scrap  and  dried  buttermilk.  The  dried 
buttermilk  and  meat  scrap,  being  the 
most  expensive  of  the  ingredients  are 
most  apt  to  be  scant  in  amount. 

AT.  B.  D. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest,  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
j  Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
I  There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  records 
,  to  March  12,  1928,  with  remarks  by  the 
!  director : 

I  The  heaviest  snowfall  of  the  year  at 
|  Storrs  did  not  disturb  the  1,400  pullets 
in  the  laying  contest,  and  production  re¬ 
mained  on  an  even  keel  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  week.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
5,456-egg  score  was  a  gain  of  44  eggs 
over  the  production  for  the  preceding 
week,  by  an  odd  coincidence  it  was  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  lay  that  was  registered  for 
the  nineteenth  week  in  last  year’s  laying 
trial.  The  rate  of  production  was  55.7 
per  cent.  Up  to  last  Monday  night  the 
contest  flock  had  produced  91,221  eggs. 
This  is  an  average  of  651  eggs  for  each  of 
the  140  competing  entries  or  an  average 
of  65  eggs  per  hire}.  Up  to  the  .present 
time,  the  seventeenth  contest  has  already 
gained  seven  eggs  per  bird  over  last  year's 
trial  for  a  similar  period  of  time.  And 
in  the  latter  competition,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  the  flock  established  a  new 
Storrs  record  of  183.1  eggs  per  bird  for 
a  51-week  period. 

Two  more  entries  passed  the  1,000-egg 
mark  during  the  week  just  closed.  These 
are  the  K.  I.  Reds  entered  by  Cliarlescote 
Farm  from  Massachusetts,  with  a  19- 
week  score  of  1,036  eggs,  and  the  White 
Leghorns  of  George  Lowry  from  Connec¬ 
ticut,  with  a  1,017-egg  score  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  Several  other  entries  are 
expected  to  pass  this  mark  within  a 
week  or  two. 

Nine  entrties  crowed  on  to  the  honor 
roll  for  the  past  week,  but  none  of  these 
were  able  to  outlay  the  Charlescote  Reds 
that  have  outlaid  all  other  competitors  in 
the  past  six  weeks.  One  entry,  Hanson’s 
Leghorns  from  Oregon,  did  match  the 
Charlescote  score  of  60  eggs,  however,  so 
these  two  pens  share  the  ranking  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  honor  roll  for  the  nineteenth 
week.  White  Wyandottes  owned  by  the 
Locusts  from  Connecticut,  laid  58  eggs  to 
gain  undisputed  possession  of  second 
place.  In  third  place,  however,  there  was 
real  competition  with  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyan¬ 
dottes  and  Leghorns — five  entries  in  all 
• — tied  with  56  eggs  each.  Included  in 
this  group  are  the  R.  I.  Reds  owned  by 
Frank  Bakanyi  of  Connceicut,  and  West 
Neck  Farms  of  New  York ;  the  White 
Rocks  of  A.  T.  Lenzen  of  Massachusetts ; 
the  White  Wyandottes  of  Fisher  Poultry 
Farm  from  Canada,  and  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns  of  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm  from 
Washington.  Another  entry  of  White 
Leghorns  owned  by  George  Lowry  placed 
fourth  for  the  week  with  a  score  of  55 
eggs.  The  geographical  distribution  of 
entiles  on  the  week’s  honor  roll  shows 
representatives  from  Connecticut,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  York,  Washington,  Oregon 
and  Ontario. 

The  attempt  of  the  Charlescote  Reds 
to  overtake  the  Broadview  Leghorns  from 
Connecticut,  and  move  into  first  place  be¬ 
comes  more  interesting  as  the  contest 
continues,  and  it  now  appears  that  the 
Broadview  entry  has  no  intention  of  be¬ 
ing  passed.  These  Connecticut  Leghorns 
increased  their  production  during  the 
nineteenth  week,  ajud  it  may  be  the  start 
of  a  rally  that  will  enable  the  Broad¬ 
view  entry  to  retain  the  coveted  first 
place  that  they  have  held  since  the  sec¬ 
ond  week  of  competition.  Broadview’s 
score  to  last  Monday  night  was  1,059 
eggs  or  23  more  than  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Charlescote  entry.  The  latter 
contestant  outlaid  Broadview  by  13  eggs 
during  the  past  week,  but  if  the  Leghorns 
continue  to  increase  they  will  reduce  the 
rate  of  gain.  That  is,  provided  the  Reds 
do  not  increase  their  lay  also,  though  the 
possibility  of  increase  in  the  Reds  is  not 
as  great  as  in  the  Leghorns,  which  are 
producing  less  at  the  present. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties: 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  946;  R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn., 
822 ;  Hawes  Bros,  Maine,  772. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  903 ; 
Granite  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y.,  864. 

White  Wyandottes. — Tom  Barron, 
England,  770 ;  Fisher  Poultry  Farm, 
Canada,  745. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
1,036 ;  Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass.,  925 ; 
Mass.  Agri.  College,  Mass.,  913;  Home¬ 
stead  Farm,  Conn.,  903 ;  Zephrim  La- 
Belle,  Conn.,  872. 

White  Leghorns.  —  Broadview  Farm, 
Conn.,  1,059 ;  George  Lowry,  Conn.,  1,- 
017 ;  Amakassia  Farm,  N.  Y.,  950; 
George  Lowry,  Conn.,  940 ;  Bournedale 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  934 ;  Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich., 
903. 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will  receive  free, 
our  suggestions  for  brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


We  are  not  a  commercial  hatchery. 
This  is  a  POULTRY  FARM.  We  have 
over  100  acres  here,  and  last  season  we, 
ourselves,  brooded  more  than  50,000 
chicks  RIGHT  HERE  ON  OUR  FARM. 

We  are  keeping  3,000  two  and  three- 
year-old  Red  hens  for  breeders.  All  of 
these  hens  are  mated  to  males  of  the 
same  stock  as  our  last  year’s  contest  pen 
at  Storrs,  which  laid  2,062  eggs  in  51 
weeks.  These  are  our  SPECIAL  MAT¬ 
INGS  as  quoted  below. 


In  the  middle  west,  “Accredited”  has 
no  reference  to  disease  of  any  kind — it 
means  merely  that  someone  has  culled  a 
flock  for  appearance  only. 

“New  England  Accredited”  means  that 
the  stock  has  been  blood  tested  and  found 
free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea,  and 
is  a  real  protection  for  the  buyers  of 
baby  chicks.  We  specialize  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  Accredited  stock,  and  we  will  use  no 
breeding  stock  except  that  found  free 
from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  All  our 
breeders  are  free  from  this  disease. 


File  your  order  early  to  insure  delivery  at  the  time  you  want 
the  chicks.  Note  these  low  prices  for  super  quality  chicks. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS— SEASON  1928—100  OR  MORE 

S.C.W.  S.C.R.I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Grade  A  . $22.00  $25.00  $28.00  $30.00 

Special  Matings  .  25.00  28.00  32.00  35.00 

For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1. 

TERMS — 25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of  shipment.  Orders 
totaling  less  than  $20,  cash  with  order. 


December  17,  1927. 
Hall  Brothers,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Gentlemen;  The  chicks  are  just  one  month 
old  today.  Out  of  the  750  and  surplus  you 
sent,  up  to  December  2d,  we  lost  21.  Have 
lost  none  since;  they  are  growing  fast,  very 
even,  and  handsome  as  any  one  could  wish. 
If  all  goes  well,  I  intend  to  order  for  March 
or  early  April  about  as  many  more. 

Very  truly,  Jerome  Kennedy, 
202  Broad  St.,  Rehoboth,  Mass. 


In  the  last  Storr*  Contest  we  had  pens  of 
White  Leghorns  and  of  Reds.  BOTH  PENS 
averaged  over  200  eggs  per  bird  I  No  one  ever 
before  heard  of  a  breeder  getting  over  a  200- 
egg  average  on  more  than  one  breed.  No  wonder 

Hall’s  Chicks  Are  Better 


We  ship  Prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 

Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of  chicks  wanted 
and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will  deliver  to  you  chicks 
which  will  make  profitable  producers  for  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 


The  Wire  Park,  which  pulls  out  like  a  drawer,  giv. 
hen  and  chicks  fresh  grass,  air  and  sunshine  durjr 
the  day;  closes  at  night  and  in  storms.  This  coc 
meets  every  demand;  portable,  with  removable  flo< 
for  easy  cleaning;  roomy,  light,  durable,  sanitar 
f,R?OF.  HAWKS,  RATS,  WEASELS,  et 

Made  of  galvanized  metal;  repels  vermin.  Size,  ope; 
IS  in.  x  24  in.  x  48  in.  Pays  for  itself  in  chicks  aE 
labor  saved.  Turn  work  into  pleasure  and  profl 
Ask  for  Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  82  URBANA,  INDIAN 


Won  Both  Vineland  and 
Bergen  Co.  Contests 

flow  booking  orders  for  8, 10&  12  wk. 
old  pedigreed  cockerels  and  pullets. 

We  offer  pedigreed  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORN  cockerels — baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs 
at  prices  you 
can  afford. 

WE  OWN  A  SON  OF  THE 
CHAMPION  OF  THE  WORLD  HEN 

W  rite  for  circular  describing 
matings  and  prices. 

FOX  6  SON  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


SCOTT’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns— Halt  Price— Noui  SI 2. SO  Per  100. 
ALFRED  R.  SCOTT  Box  405  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 

Over  20  years  of  culling.  Egg  laying  contest  record. 
Foundation  stock.  TOM  BARRON  improved  each  year. 
1927  added  breeders,  cockerels  and  eggs  from  HOLLY¬ 
WOOD  and  TANCRED  FARMS,  Washington. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Bnrron-Hollyw  ood  Strain.  N»  Y.  State  Certified. 

Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P. 

Chicks  Hatched  from  Breeders  on  our  own  Farm  Only. 
TU  GSolre,  500  or  more.  ...  18c  each 

AH <x  KJ  J  Less  than  600  20c  each 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS .  25c  each 

„  Successor  to 

box  432  Mnttltuck,  N.Y.  ARTHUR  H.  PENNY 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  "EK"  *W”  ”S 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $13.00  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Roeks,  Anconas,  R.  1.  Reds...  .  15.00  72.50  140 
Wh.  Wyandottes“and  Bk.  Minorcas  16.00  .7.50  150 
Assorted — Light,  9c;  Heavy,  l2o;  Pekin  Ducklings,  28«. 
Immediate  delivery.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 
Bank  reference.  TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  -  Liberty,  K.  Y. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 
Free  Range  Stock. 

Write  for  prices.  Prompt  Live  Delivery. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  D.  8C0TT,  Prop.  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


100%  LIVE  AURIVAL  GUARANTEED 


Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $12 


G®  Brown  Leghorns 
n  Besom’s  Barred  Rocks 

R.  I.  Reds  ---  - 
Black  Minorcas  -  -  • 

Mixed . 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


iky* 

CHIX 


500 

$57  50 


lOOO 

$110 


12 

57  50 

110 

14 

B7.50 

130 

14 

67.50 

130 

14 

67.50 

130 

9 

42.50 

BO 

RICHFIELD, 

PA. 

books  order. 


Zeller’s  Extra  Quality  Chicks 

Barron  English  Large  Type  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks.  Trapnested,  production 
bl  ed  matings,  $16  per  100,  $73  per  500.  $150 
per  1000.  Also  quality  White  Wyandottes, 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Circular  free.  10 % 
EDGAR  4.  ZELLER.  2014  Minadn  St,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 


¥  ¥  ¥/~t  ¥f  C  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
Lx- JV*3  White  Leghorns 

Well-hatched,  well-bred,  from  best  heavy  egg  strains. 
Lowest  possible  prices  for  really  good  chicks.  100%  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


Buy  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.C.  W.  Leghorns,  headed  by  imported  Males* 
also  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  X.  Reds. 
Big  fluffy  chicks  that  please.  Live  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  Low.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

C.  M.  L0NGENECKER  Box  80  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


/-W  r  rnilix  »  I  KAl.V  /  ’  II  g  gs  rr 

WHITE  LEGHORN  L  Xl  I  L  J\  O 

*8..  ^  iPrit . $12.00  per  100  $110.00  per  1000 

W&wj*  May .  10.00  per  100  90.00  per  1000 

^riifAyr  Postage  Paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
UnlA  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Fa. 

I  S.C.  W.  Leghorns .  IO  per  100 

PLJJPK'C  Barred  RockB . 12  per  100 

V'1  HV/lxJ  Reds .  12  per  100 

Special  prices  on  600  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
O.  P.  LEISTER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

PRICES  FOR  MARCH  AND  APRIL 

Barred  Rocks  and  8.  O.  Reds..  $14.00  $7?50  *-{.?> O 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed.  12.00  6.50  8.50 

Free  range  flocks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Properly  Hatched  Safe  Delivery 

Barred  Rocks .  1  4C 

Whlte  Leghorns .  |2c 

MIEFl.IN  HATCHERY  MIFFLIN",  PA. 


Accredited  ChiEKs/ 


Pay  lor  Chicks  When  You  Receive  Them. 

Especially  Selected.  Accredited  Stock 
ULAUT1FUL  CATALOG  FIIEE 
Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  quality. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  13,  Kenton,  O. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

March  and  April  too  500  lOOO 

Prices  $12.00  $57.00  $110.00 

Large  WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  STRAINS. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed,  Postpaid. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Richfield,  Pa. 


$9*00  Per  Hundred  Up. 

Good  Free  Range  Stock. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Mixed.  Circular 
and  Price  List.  Delivery  guaranteed. 

Long’s  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  SO,  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 


Southern  Delaware  Baby  Chicks 

Rocks,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes  and  Reds,  from  State  Supervised 
breeders  for  your  protection.  Sunny  moderate  climate  helps  us 
to  hateh  strong  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  prices 
and  guarantee  delivery.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del, 


DR.  ROMIG’S  jSESir  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  $14,  “Martin’s  Strain”  White 
Wyandottes,  $16.  Heavy  Mixed,  $13.  From  personally 
selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  F.  C.  ROM1G.  Veterinarian,  Boavor  Springs,  Pe. 


TANCRED 


LEGHORN 


CHICKS 


from  Pennsylvania — State 
Certified,  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhea  "FREE”  flocks. 
Only  207-262  Egg  Pedigreed  Males  used.  Hatching  Eggs. 
Ten-Week  Old  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Free  booklet. 
NORTH  POULTRY  FIRM  Box  K  MeALISTERVILLB,  PA. 


DAV  A  ¥  4~>¥¥¥f~'U'6  guaranteed  to  live  and 
SW.X-P  *  Alj  V. 4  J. xx. 73  produce  profits.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  ROYAL  FARM  -  15ERGEY,  PA* 


542 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  31,  192S 


1881 — WyckofFs  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 1928 

(. America’s  Business  Hen) 

The  Gold  Standard  of 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  VALUE 

The  undisputed  foundation  of  the  best  flocks  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  in 
the  world  for  nearly  half  a  century.  There’s  a  reason. 

Real  quality  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY  OLD  CHICKS  from  the 
finest  and  closest  selected  matings  in  the  country.  An  honestly  conducted 
breeding  farm.  No  bought-up  trash,  no  fairy  tales,  no  bunk. 

Illustrated  and  Instructive  Catalogue  Mailed  on  Request. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF  &  SON 

Box  Y 

Aurora,  Cayuga  County  New  York 


NIAGARA  “QUALITY”  CHIX  AND  DUX 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  NIAGARA  Chix  for  your  Winter  1  ayers.  NIAGARA 
Chix  have  a  country-wide  reputation  for  vigor,  vitality,  and  rapid  development 
into  profitable  layers.  NIAGARA  Chix  are  from  hardy,  northern  grown,  free 
range  breeding  flocks  selected  and  bred  by  the  Hogan  System.  We  can  now  supply 
you  with  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes 
and  Pekin  Ducklings,  at  13  cents  and  up. 

Our  guarantee  protects  you  and  insures  you  profits  and^satisf action. 

FOR  BIGGER  POULTRY  PROFITS  GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  5,  Raiisomviile,  N.  Y. 

Established  1887  Reference :  State  Bank  of  Ransomville 


Homestead  Leghorns 

are  Standard  Production  birds  of  unusual  quality,  Certified  and  blood- 
tested  by  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  Winning,  1J-.7, 
every  special  and  every  first  prize.  Production  Classes,  at  Atlantic 
City  Exposition  and  State  College,  Pa.  Best  Display  vs.  all  breeds 
at  Syracuse.  Also  proving  that  bred-to-lay  birds  can  win  the  blue 
in  Exhibition  classes,  winning  at  Atlantic  City  Exposition:  3  cock; 
3,  5  cockerels:  1,  4  pullets;  2  Young  pen. 

let  Production  Young  Pen  Cockerel,  Atlantic  City  Expo.,  1927 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  310-A,  HONESDALE,  PA. 


Oui*  1  Q{T»  Vp'iY  For  18  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 
\/lir  Ulii  leal  for  egg  projuction  an(j  quality. 

There  are  reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we 
have  never  been  able  to  supply  ail  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  18  years. 
Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  banded  and  record  kept,  Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 
Liberal  Discount  on  Quantity  Orders. 

Chicks  Sent  C.  O.  D.  If  You  Wish.  Get  Our  Plan 
Combination  offers  on  chicks,  brooder  stoves  and  brooder  houses.  Twelve  varieties.  Pullets  for 
k-iIp  Valuable  Book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  free  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  MAIN  ST.  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


NATIONAL  CHICKS— 500,000  CHICKS  FOR  1928 

America’s  leading  breeds  and  strains  insure  profits  with  National 
Chicks  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 

8.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns. 

Tanered  or  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns .  3  75 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Auconas .  4.25 

R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Jliuoreas .  4  50 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  5.00 

Blue  Andelusians,  White  Minorcas . .  7.75’  15 .25 

Mixed  or  odds  and  ends .  3  00  5-50 

We  have  special  mated  pens  in  all  these  breeds.  Send  tor  our  new 
illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  sent  postpaid.  We  guarantee  100% 
live  delivery.  References.  Order  at  once.  Delay  is  fatal. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  P JENNA. 
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Van  Duzer  Chicks  are  bred  for  ancestries  back  for  greater  efefc  production.  They 
are  bred  to  lay  and  bred  to  pay,  the  kind  that  produce  poultry  profits  for  you.  All 
flocks  are  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea  by  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Send  for  our  catalog  describing  strong,  healthy  chicks, 
ell  Smith  hatched.  fVe  guarantee  satisfaction.  IV rile  today: 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Box  R  SUGAR  LOAF.  N.  Y. 


you  NEED  THIS  CATALOG 


PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

We  have  something  special  to  offer  you.  Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer 
should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all 
about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept,  pur  flocks  inspected 
by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  University. 
GUARANTEED  CHICKS.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plan.  You  can’t  lose  on 
our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERIES  101  MAIN  ST.,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


9c 

for 


money  lor  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  me  world  s  cest  \ 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tanered,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels.  V 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 

.  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  -71 
free  poultry  book  and  prices. 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  40  Faifpo?*,  N.  X.-?*  o 


\ 


Bend  $1  for  100  with  order;  balance  when  delivered.  Let  ns  supply  yon  with  big.  strong 
carefully  bred  and  culled  flocks  that  contain  the  blood  of  leading  strains:  Tanered,  Barron,  WycKoti,  inomp 


son,  Fishel,  Etc.  Price,  Postpaid.  100%  live  arrival —  50 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  . 

Barred,  White.  Partridge  and  Buff  Rocks  . ••• .  '-"J 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  &  8.  L.  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps.. .  .....  7.5# 
Heavy  assorted,  $10  per  100.  PEERLESS  CHICK  HATCHERY, 
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14.00 
14.00 
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$110.00 

130.00 

130.00 


LEIPSIC,  OHIO 


TANCRED  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  “direct” 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  BOX  B  SODUS,  N.  x 


Care  of  Baby  Chicks 

Which  is  the  best  for  baby  chicks, 
dried  milk  or  dried  buttermilk,  or  skim- 
milk  in  their  mash?  Should  I  use  cod- 
liver  oil,  and  also  how  much  of  both 
the  milk  and  the  oil?  I  expect  to  mix 
my  own  feed  later  on,  but  for  the  first 
feed  I  would  prefer  a  commercial  feed. 
Also  state  some  facts  about  the  tem¬ 
perature  and  litter,  and  general  rules. 
I  have  200  pullets,  but  this  is  our  first 
chance  on  baby  chicks.  I  am  getting 
White  Leghorns.  J.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

If  you  use  a  good  commercial  mash, 
this  will  have  one  of  the  dry  milk  prep¬ 
arations  or  its  equivalent  in  meat  scrap 
in  proper  proportion  in  it.  A  mash 
containing  both  high-grade  meat  scrap 
and  one  of  the  preparations  of  milk  in 
it  is  probably  superior  to  one  contain¬ 
ing  but  one  of  these  ingredients.  If 
there  is  any  difference,  dried  butter¬ 
milk  may  be  superior  to  dry  slcim-milk, 
but.  the  form  iu  which  milk  is  fed  is 
not  very  important.  If  you  cau  get  a 
liberal  supply  of  liquid  skim  or  butter¬ 
milk,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  either 
of  the  dried  products.  The  liquid  milk 
may  be  fed  in  all  the  quantity  that  the 
chicks  will  consume,  with  little  or  no 
meat  scrap  in  the  mash.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  use  cod-liver  oil  when 
chicks  can  have  an  outdoor  run  in  the 
sunshine.  If  they  must  be  confined  in¬ 
doors  it  is  needed.  One  to  two  pints 
of  the  oil  to  100  lbs.  of  mash  is  fed. 
Its  use  with  early  hatched  chicks,  at 
least,  is  to  be  recommended,  though 
later  in  the  season,  when  chicks  can 
be  out  of  doors  on  a  grass  range,  the 
extra  expense  of  feeding  it  may  not  be 
justified.  Have  your  brooder  house 
well  warmed  by  a  heater  capable  of 
keeping  a  temperature  of  between  90 
and  100  beneath  the  hover  before  plac¬ 
ing  the  chicks  in  it,  and  use  chaff, 
shavings,  sand  or  one  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  litters,  avoiding  anything  of  a 
musty  or  mouldy  nature.  Place  a  wire 
screen  or  curtain  about  the  stove  to 
keep  the  chicks  near  it  for  several  days 
and  until  they  learn  the  source  of  heat ; 
then  allow  them  the  run  of  the  floor. 
Avoid  floor  drafts,  but  give  the  brooder 
ample  ventilation  and  sunlight. 

Do  not  allow  the  water  containers  to 
become  empty  and  cause  crowding  and 
trampling  when  they  are  filled.  Feed 
according  to  the  system  which  you 
adopt  and  do  not  make  frequent  and 
unnecessary  changes  with  a  view  to 
bettering  it  and  because  you  hear  them 
recommended.  Keep  all  utensils, 
particularly  those  used  for  milk,  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  and  change  the  litter  often 
enough  to  prevent  that  from  becoming 
fouled.  Watchfulness  is  necessary 
when  baby  chicks  are  to  be  raised ; 
they  can  think  of  more  ways  to  com¬ 
mit  suicide  than  any  other  animal  liv¬ 
ing  and  they  have  a  multitude  of  nat¬ 
ural  enemies  willing  to  spare  them  that 
trouble  without  solicitation.  Little 
chicks  are  babies,  and  attractive  ones, 
but  they  require  a  baby’s  care. 

H.  B.  D. 


Disinfecting  Poultry  Run 

The  brooder -house  I  have  is  built  ou 
a  foundation  and  is  very  heavy  and  dif¬ 
ficult  to  move.  I  would  prefer  to  disin¬ 
fect  the  ground  surrounding  it.  Could 
I  use  chloride  of  lime,  sulphate  of  iron, 
or  sulphate  of  copper,  or  any  other 
chemical,  and  how  strong  to  make  the 
solution?  Would  such  disinfectants 
injure  fruit  trees  on  the  ground? 

Brunswick,  Ohio.  c.  A.  R. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  disinfect  the 
1  soil  by  means  of  chemicals,  though  it 
has  been  attempted  by  such  means  as 
soaking  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  sev¬ 
eral  inches  with  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  of  one  to  one  thousand 
strength,  or  one  ounce  apothecary’s 
weight,  to  eight  gallons  of  water  col¬ 
ored  blue  with  laundry  bluing.  The 
modern  method  of  keeping  enclosed 
yards  next  to  buildings  in  use  is  to 
floor  a  small  space  with  concrete, 


BABY  CHICKS 

Locust  Corner  Poultry  Farm  Chicks  are 
good  chicks  because: 

1.  Blood  tested  tor  White  Diarrhea  for 
2  years. 

2.  Culled  by  expert  each  year  for  20 
years. 

3.  Breeders  from  contest  pens  with  re¬ 
cords  from  200  to  315. 

4.  Many  customers  report  50 £  to  70$  pro¬ 
duction  throughout  fall  and  winter  from 
last  year’s  chicks. 

5.  You  can  do  the  same. 

6.  Prices  reasonable. 

ORDER  EARLY 

LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  W.  Davit,  Owner  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


S.C.WH.  LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  continuously  for  17  years. 

Our  birds  are  all  high  producers  of  large  white  eggs, 
more  than  that  they  are  beautiful  stay  white  birds  with 
low  tail  carriage.  Nowhere  can  you  see  more  vitality 
beauty  and  handling  qualities  in  breeding  males.  Our 
neighbors  buy  75%  of  our  output,  there  is  a  reason. 

Before  you  order  your  chicks,  hatching  eggs  or 
cockerels  visit  our  farm  or  let  us  6end  you  our  catalog. 
A  postal  will  bring  it. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm  F- J ART- 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


M  unroe 
Orfuttfe  County 
New  York 


Standard  Bred  Utility 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ruy'ciiem  from  a  leading  coinmer- 
cial  poultry  Plant  run  for  profit 
from  the  Egg  Basket.  We  trap- 
nest  and  select  our  breeders  for 
ilie  points  a  Poultryman  wants. 
Quality  and  Profits.  All  breeding 
stock  lested  by  N.  Y.  S.  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  forWhite  Diarrhea. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


—  SINGLE  COM  B*““ - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
Ov/V/vJ  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eega  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Lejhorna  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar..  Apr.  it  Muy  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherovv  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Certified 

*  UfiC  1  HM  iJ  Leghorns 
Largest  Certified  Elockin  State 

The  large  chalk-white  egg  strain 
Four  1st  prizes  at  .State  Fair  for  best  white  eggs. 
Cup  for  champion  production  Leghorn  pen.  CHICKS 
—marvelous  ones.  Eggs,  Males,  Pullets.  Free  circular. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  STRAIN  ENGLISH 

White  leghorns 

are  large,  husky  birds,  producing  large  vhite  eggs.  Im¬ 
ported  Cockerels  sired  our  breedels  and  250  egg  male, 
head  our  pens.  All  B.  W.  I),  tested.  Circular  ou  request. 

OLAIiAliEN  COURT  FARM,  Ro.Iyn,  L.  I.,  JN.  Y. 


CHICKS! 


Breeders  on  Our  Farm. 

Wyckotf  Leghorns. 
5,000  Chicks  Weekly. 

First  batch  February  27th.  Prices  furnished  on  request. 
A  deposit  of  $5.00  per  100  chicks  required  witli  order. 
Kefund  if  ordering  dates  are  filled.  State  when  order¬ 
ing  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 


EWING’S  *white*  LEGHORNS 

give  satisfaction.  24th  year.  White  Leghorns  exclusively. 
For  14  years  males  from  250  to  314  egg  hens  have  sired 
my  stock.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  tree,  on  farm 
range.  HUSKY  CHICKS  and  FERTILE  EGGS.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  and  quality  that  please.  Catalog  free. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


CERTIFIED— B.  W.  D.  FREE 

Eggs  and  chicks. from  large,  big  egg  White 
Leghorns,  trapnested  10  years.  Write  for 
circular,  also  story  of  3‘25-egg  hen. 

ACREBRIDGE  FARM 

BOX  R  MARLBORO,  MASS. 


TANCRED  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Sires  and  Dams  Records  254-312 

CHICKS,  SI 8,  $21.  EGOS.  StO.  $12  per  100. 
Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2000  tested  breeders, 
bred  for  productivity  of  large  white  eggs.  25th  year. 
Descriptive  Catalog. 

PLANKS’  POULTRY  FARSI  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Get  your  chicks  from  the  flock  that  produced  the  pens 
that  won  second  place  for  two  consecutive  years  in  the 
New  Jersey  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Breeders  are  selected 
for  size,  vigor,  type  and  good  production  of  large  white 
eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER  MOUNT  HOLLY.  N.  J. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Right 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM.  F.  Warren.  Mgr..  Mt  Ephraim. N  J 


WHITE  HEN  BREEDING  FARM 

N,  J.  Certified  and  R.  O.  P.  Chicks  from  range 
reared  large,  productive  White  Leghorns. 

Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

J.  P.  VREELAN  I»  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  J. 


Buying  With  Assurance  L^ih^rn 

Chicks,  45  acres  free  farm  range.  18  years  successful 
Breeder.  10  consecutive  years  N.  Y.  State  Certification. 
Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested  of  Bacillary  White  Diar. 
rhea,  under  supervision  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College. 
We  never  breed  from  pullets.  Catalogue  on  request, 
IlILL  VIEW  FA  KM,  II.  E.  Ilendrlck.on,  Iiridgehnmptou,L.I.,N.  V. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells  why  the 
Black  begli orn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  moBt  profitable  breed 
on  earth.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pith-town,  N.  J. 


pkwAeei\ion  Leghorn  Chicks  Foundation 

No  pullet  breeders.  $20—100;  $185—1000. 

ADAM  SKAIIUBY,  Kvorgreeu  Poultry  Farm,  Kuyville,  L,  1.,  N.Y 


Sr  Wliilo  I  niflinrnc  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks, 
.  L.  mine  Legnorns  Cockerels.  Write  for  catalog. 

tliPUtlllltST  POULTRY  PaUM  Box  X  RAHWAY,  N.  1. 
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ML  A.  C.  P.  B.,  Inc 


Not  only  has  every  breeding  bird  been 
blood-tested  and  found  free  from  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhea,  but  this  year  every  chick 
hatched  from  this  clean  breeding  stock  will 
go  out  backed  by  a  $500.00  BOND  as  ad¬ 
ditional  guarantee  of  health  and  livability. 


The  parents  are  CERTIFIED,  the  chicks 
are  BONDED,  free  from  B.  W.  D. 

Never  before  was  such  protection  offered 
the  purchaser  of  baby  chicks. 


4  BREEDS 

S.  C.  REDS  S.  c  W.  LEGHORNS 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS 


Mass.  Assn,  el  Certified 


94%  of  M.  A.  C.  P. 
B.  chicks  sold  in  1927 
were  RAISED  — 
losses  were  6%  only. 
That’s  the  kind  of 
chicks  that  are  pro¬ 
fitable!  Write  for 
list  of  members  in 
good  standing  for 
1928. 

Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 


Amherst,  Mass. 

Mention  this  Advertisement 


JARVIS’ 

U  White  Leghorn  flllflfC 
and  Barred  Rock  vtillvIVu 
Bred  for  Livability,  EggsandProtit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
free  from  disease  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  type.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English-Hollywood  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding. 
Jarvis  Barred  Hocks  are  of  a  blending  of  proven 
high  producing  blood  lines. 

Both  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  are 
rich  in  the  blood  of  250  to  300-egg  foundation  blood 
lines— blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg  Record 
Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breeding.  All 
1  louses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in  clean,  sanitary 
condition,  insuring  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
breeding  methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy, 
Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Production  Quality  that 
grow  quick  and  pay  big  profits.  Guaranteed  good 
quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt 
shipments.  100%  live  delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong, 
sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Our  15th  year  producing 
high  quality  chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
our  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
nearest  plant.  A 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  Frankfort,  Del. 
Largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  W  hite  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Rocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


BROOKSIDE 
HUSKY 
CHICKS 

are  from  healthy  bred  to 
lay  free  range  breeders, 
not  forced  by  artiilcial 
lights. 

Brookside  chicks  are  as  good  as  18  years’  hatching 
and  breeding  experience  can  make  them.  None 
better.  Be  convinced.  Order  from  this  ad.  March 
and  April  prices  as  follows : 

50  lOO  500 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  $7.50  $14.00  $67.50 
Barred  Rocks  .  .  8.00  15.00  72.50 

R.  I.  Reds  ....  8.50  16.00  77.50 

Asst.  Chicks  .  .  .  5.50  10.00  50.00 

In  1000  lots,  one-half  cent  cheaper. 
Special  mating  Tailored  Strain  Leghorns. 
March  and  April  shipments,  l»e  each— 400 
or  over.  Hie  each.  Also,  I  W  O - \ V  Kll k-lil.li 
THICKS— write  l'or  special  prices.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  8-weeks-old,  85c  each.  10  to 
13-weeks-old,  95c  each. 

Shipped  parcel  post  PREPAID;  safe  delivery  and 
full  count  guaranteed. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farms 

Dept.  R 

E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 
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Facts  Worth  Looking 
Into  When  Buying 
Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 

Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

We  are  financially  responsible. 

Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production 
have  been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years. 

Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high 
records  used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 
Our  feeding  and  management  pro¬ 
gram  free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks. 

We  pay  delivery  charges  and 
guarantee  100%  satisfactory  arrival. 

Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  de¬ 
livery  on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 


This  is  your  protection — write  for  prices 
on  8- week-old  and  ready  to  lay  Pullets. 

EIGENRAIJCH  FARMS 


50,000  Weekly.  Prepaid.  100^5  Live  Delivery  Guar¬ 
anteed.  All  flocks  culled. 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns. .$6  50 
Wh.  and  Barred  Rocks,  B.  Minorcas  7.50 
Buff  Orpingtons  and  Buff  Rocks....  8.00 
R.  I.  Reds  aud  White  Wyandottes..  8.00 

Buff  Minorcas .  8.50 

Black  Giants  and  Light  Brahmas..  .12.50 

Anconas .  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  $12  per  100.  Odds  and  Ends,  $9  per  100 
Pekin  Ducks,  $30  per  lOO.  Catalog  in  Colors  Free. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  32  BUCYRUS  OHIO 
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62.00 

12.50 

24.00 

94.00 

.  7.00 

13  00 

60.00 

200,000  “CHICKS”  1928 

“GOOD LING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 
The  Best  Popular  Breeds  on  Free  Range 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . .  .  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  _ 14.00  62.50  120.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15  00  75.00  . 

Broilers,  Assorted .  11.00  52  50  100  00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  lOOjt  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R  1,  Box  40.  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


which  may  be  flashed  with  a  disin¬ 
fectant  solution  or  covered  with  sand 
or  loam  that  can  he  renewed  at  inter¬ 
vals.  Chicks  are  raised  nowadays  in 
pretty  small  quarters  and  it  is  not  im¬ 
practical  to  construct  a  small  concrete 
platform  next  to  the  brooder-house  for 
their  outdoor  run  and  to  keep  this 
clean  year  after  year.  There  is  of 
course  no  definite  size  of  yard  required, 
though  it  should  be  large  enough  to  af¬ 
ford  the  number  of  chicks  kept  in  it 
ample  room  for  exercise.  M.  b.  d. 


Treatment  for  Lazy  Hens 

May  I  have  a  little  space  to  answer 
the  brother  from  Pike  Co.,  Pa.,  about 
too  fat  Barred  Rock  pullets?  I  have 
found  the  Barred  Rock  pullet  next  to 
the  White  Leghorn  the  best  laying 
fowl  that  grows.  They  are  also  the 
laziest  bird  and  must  be  handled  and 
fed  accordingly.  With  grain  very  high 
and  going  higher,  let  me  tell  the  read¬ 
ers  how  I  feel,  and  get  the  results,  60 
per  cent  layers  and  better,  and  this  is 
especially  good  for  Barred  Rocks. 

Take  a  pail  of  bran  and  salt  it  with 
a  salt  shaker  (big  one),  and  mix  it  in 
before  wetting  it.  Then  pour  boiling 
hot  water  on  it,  and  feed  in  a  trough 
in  the  morning  boiling  hot.  In  after¬ 
noon  feed  corn  in  a  straw  floor  cover¬ 
ing  so  they  will  work  for  it,  not  too 
much  at  a  time.  Keep  beef  fat  suet 
(which  is  not  very  expensive)  where 
they  can  get  it  occasionally,  and  if  you 
have  them  feed  beets  and  cabbage  and 
plenty  of  fresh  water.  1  find  more 
salt  makes  them  thirsty  and  drink 
more  and  lay  more.  Don't  overdo  it. 
I  know  you  will  get  the  eggs  and  I 
know  it  is  cheaper.  Yours  for  economy 
when  grain  is  high  and  eggs  never  so 
low  this  time  of  year.  e.  h.  m. 

Massachusetts. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

♦Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  this  month. 

New  York. — ‘Marian  Farney  (13),  Eleanor 
Weaver  (13),  ‘Aubrey  Gregory  (17),  *Mary 
Blair  (15),  *Jolm  Mucha  (15),  Madalene  Faus- 
ner  (10),  Myrtle  Feliler  (14),  Vincent  Bovino 

(12) ,  Julia  Anderson  (14),  Arthur  Jay  ( 1G) . 
Burton  Minde,  Ninabell  Bennett  (11),  Arthur 
William,  Marie  Knost,  Susie  Faas  (14),  Natalie 
Curtis  (13),  Leonard  Elliott  (13),  Margaret 
Carl  (10),  Oscar  Ltidroosky  (13),  Ruth  Whit- 
ford  (9),  Louise  Palmerone  (13),  Alan  Doig 
(10),  John  Ordas  (13),  John  Brown  (12),  Mary 
Ordas  (15),  Almira  Richardson  (8),  Lilian 
Blaha  (17),  Elsa  Peek  (17),  Dagny  Wallstrom 

(10) ,  Betty  Natvig  (13),  Arline  Polhnmas  (12), 
Laura  Robert  (10),  Allan  Robert  (9),  Alma 
Beck  (14),  Helen  Barrett  (12),  Marguerite  Keek 
(15),  Roberta  Habieh  (10),  Bruce  Higgins  (18), 
•Irene  Berry  (14),  Rachel  Briggs  (18),  Marian 
Baylor  (14),  Roy  Bergman  (17),  Ernna  Print- 
zing,  Charles  Lapinski  (15),  Esther  Hadley  (12), 
Alice  Richards  (12),  Peter  He  Marree,  •Mar¬ 
guerite  Grau  (Hi).  *Hilda  Yancey  (13).  *Pearl 
Lynn  (17),  Josephine  Bennett  (17).  ‘Elizabeth 
Humphrey  (15),  Ruth  Hrelior  (12),  Walter 
Ferguson  (10),  Helen  Gow  (17),  *Carl  Ratsch 
(14),  Margot  Wallstrom  (15),  Anna  Kulimist 

(11) ,  ‘Stanley  Brown  (10),  Ruth  Geiser  (13), 
Dawn  Wilson  (16),  Josephine  Gilette  (9),  Jennie 
Hults  (10),  Mildred  Clark  (11),  Margaret  Tutor 

(14) ,  Herman  Williams  (8),  Aleta  Criscaden 
(9). 

New  Jersey. — William  White  (10),  Hiltbrun- 
nen  (13).  Sophie  Suprun  (12),  David  Morgan 
(18),  Dorothy  Holcombe  (11),  Verna  Holcombe 

(13) ,  Mary  Blahut,  ‘Alice  Chew  (14),  ‘June 
Doolittle,  Charles  Gibbs  (5),  Evelyn  Fritsche 
(7). 

Pennsylvania. — Stanley  Case  (12).  Delva  Mayo 

(9) ,  Elma  Miller  (17).  Madge  Corson  (13), 
♦Eleanor  Cadbury,  Lavona  Barnes  (14),  ‘Frank¬ 
lin  Kohler  (17),  Larida  Weaver  (14),  Elsie 
Springer  (14),  Rena  Cook  (12),  ‘Christiana 
Springer  (10),  Rita  Nitnan  (12),  Esther  Kae 

(15) ,  ‘Esther  Herr  (18),  Catherine  Freehafer, 
James  Russell. 

Connecticut. — Alma  Jones,  ‘Amy  Layton  (14), 
Jane  Ciak  (14),  Jane  Pratt  (11),  Eunice  Letsky 

(14) ,  Ernest  Tobler,  Marian  Anman  (15),  Jane 
March  (14),  Anna  Klas  (11),  Bertha  Klas  (13). 
Lilian  Andrews  (11),  Clara  Gross  (13),  Hazel 
Clark  (15),  ‘Helen  Upson  (14).  Ethel  Water- 
worth  (12),  ‘Berta  Griffiths,  Grace  Treichel 
(18),  Vivian  Barnes,  Joseph  Goda  (13). 

Vermont. — ‘Marian  Blood  (19),  Alice  Brooks, 
Helen  Spaulding  (10).  Ellie  Thielman  (13),  Ar¬ 
lene  Gould  (15),  Eldora  Drury  (15),  Dorothy 
Wallace,  Elna  Bayle. 

Massachusetts. — Harriet  Webster  (12),  Etta 
Steeves  (11),  M.  Kane  (18),  *Murielle  Fuller 
(17),  George  Sclinell  (10),  Thomas  Quinlan  (12), 
Marjorie  Smith  (12),  Robert  Strickland  (12). 

New  Hampshire.— ‘Stanley  French  (10),  Edith 
Kelly  (12),  ‘Laurie  Morse  (14),  Dwight  Sargent 

(10) ,  Lois  Huntington  (15),  Annie  Stone  (13). 
Maine. — Elmer  Tarr  (11),  Robert  Foster  (12), 

Norman  Chase  (11),  Winifred  Smith  (10),  Hilda 
Savage  (17),  ‘Olive  Stanton  (17),  Solomon  An¬ 
derson  (13),  Hope  Whitman  (13). 

Delaware. — Alma  Wisseman  (12),  Laura  Seely, 
Mildred  Atherton  (15),  Pauline  Wisseman  (14). 

West  Virginia. — ‘Clark  Allender  (14),  Ruby 
McCauley  (9). 

Maryland. — Pauline  White  (12),  Marie  Tay- 
man  (9),  Ruth  Underwood  (10). 

Ohio. — Robert  Pfonts,  La  Vonne  Leighty, 
Marian  Stacy  (12),  Roselli  Gricelli,  Prances 
Grucelli  (0)  ‘Eli  Hirsimaki  (10),  ‘Clias.  Hirsi- 
maki  (14),  Marguerite  Weichel  (10). 

Missouri — ‘Myra  Harper  (14). 

Iowa. — Jane  Dickey. 

Wisconsin.- — Florence  Parfrey  (13). 

Oregon. — ‘Orville  Ray  (10). 


Letters  Wanted 

Myrtle  Fehler  (14).  New  York:  (Mr.)  Win¬ 
fred  Smith  (10),  Massachusetts;  Marguerite 
Keck  (15),  Long  Island;  Ernna  Prinzing.  New 
York;  Esther  Hadley.  New  York;  Ruth  Ilrehor 
1121.  New  York:  Edith  Whitaker  (10),  Rhode 
Island;  Anna  Kulimist  (11),  New  York;  Mary 
Blahut.  New  Jersey:  Mary  Bullard  (13).  New 
Hampshire;  Elsie  Springer  (11),  Pennsylvania. 


Carefully  Bred  and  Culled 

FOUNDATION  males  from  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  TANCRED  and 
WYCKOFF  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  carefully  bred  and  culled  for  high 
egg  production,  SHEPPARD’S  “FAMOUS”  LAYING  ANCONAS  and 
TORMOHLEN’S  BROWN  LEGHORNS:  Chicks  at  $12  per  100;  $57.50  for  500, 
and  $110  for  1,000. 

Foundation  males  from  THOMPSON’S  "RINGLET”  and  HOLTERMAN’S 
“ARISTOCRAT”  Barred  Rocks,  PAPE’S  BLACK  MINORCAS,  Whit*  Rocks, 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds;  Chicks  $14  for  100;  $67.50  for  500; 
$130  for  1,000. 

Finest  Quality  SILVER  LACED  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  and  BUFF 
ORPINGTONS:  $15  for  100;  $72.50  for  500;  and  $140  for  1,000. 

PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  $15  for  100;  $72.50  for  500;  $140  for  1,000. 

ASSORTED  HEAVY  BREEDS  at  $12  a  hundred. 

ASSORTED  LIGHT  BREEDS  at  $10  a  hundred. 

MANY  OF  THESE  CHICKS  SHOULD  WIN  IN  THE  FALL  AND 
WINTER  SHOWS  FOR  YOU  AND  PROVE  WONDERFUL  LAYERS 

Member  of  American  Baby  Chick  Producers  Assn.  Reference  :  People’s  Bank¬ 
ing  Co.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write 
for  our  Free  Illustrated  4-color  descriptive  catalog.  Our  Flocks  have  the  blood, 
breeding,  hatching  and  care  to  insure  vim,  vitality  and  record  laying  for  you. 

GLASER  HATCHERIES 


Geo.  M.  Glaser,  Mgr, 


Box  1S5-B 


McCOMB,  OHIO 


IOO70  LIVE  DELIVERY  POSTPAID 


wINTER  LRVERS 


THERE  are  SIX  Reasons  for  Buying  New  Wash¬ 
ington  Chicks:  (a)  Blood,  (b)  21  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  (c)  Satisfied  Customers,  (d)  Care  in  Breed¬ 
ing.  (e)  Expert  culling  and  selecting  of  parent  stock 
and  chix,  (f)  Winter  Layers.  Buy  the  Best  Chicks 
at  these  remarkably  low  prices. 

Postpaid  Prices — 100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed — 

Wh.  &  Blk.  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas  . $4.00 

Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  .  4.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas  .  4.50 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barron  Leghorns  .  4.75 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Bf.  Orps.,  Bf.  Rocks  &  Bf.  Minorc 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks  . 

Wyekoff  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Minorcas  .  5.00 

Heavy  Mixed:  50.  $7;  100,  $13;  500,  $02;  1,000.  $120.  Light  Mix< 

500,  $48;  1,000,  $95.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings:  25.  $7.50;  50,  $15;  100,  $30;  500,  $145.  Not  Postpaid 
to  Canada.  Best  personal  attention  to  all  orders.  Ref.:  Farmers’  State  Bank.  There  is  no  risk. 
Free  Catalog.  THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  D.,  New  Washington,  Ohio 
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for  Broilers:  50, 

$5.50; 

100,  $10; 

FOUR  REASONS  FOR  BUYING  SUNBEAM  HIGH-GRlADE  CHICKS 
1. — Absolute  Reliability.  Eleventh  Year.  One  of  the  Oldest  Ohio  Hatcheries.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Reference, 
Buckeye  Commercial  Bank.  2.— Finest  Quality.  From  purebred,  heavy  laying  winter-egg  flocks,  selected  and 
inspected  for  years  by  experts.  Healthy,  hardy,  vigorous.  3. — Ohio  Accredited.  All  breeders  chosen  and  leg- 
banded  by  Experts  authorized  by  the  Ohio  State  Poultry  Improvement  Assn.  4.— Very  Low  Prices.  Compare 
these  prices  with  chicks  of  equal  quality  anywhere.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  2%  discount  on  all  cash  orders 
three  weeks  in  advance.  Postpaid  to  your  door — 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks  . $4.00 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 

S.  C.  White  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Silver  Wyandottes  .  4.00 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns  . 

Careful  personal  attention  to  all  orders.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  our  Beautiful  1928  Catalog.  Our 
chicks  went  Into  29  States  and  2  Canadian  Provinces  last  year.  Our  shipping  losses  were  less  than  1%.  less 
than  one  chick  in  each  100.  SUNBEAM  HATCHERY  BOX  58  FINDLAY,  OHIO 
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Our  “SPECIAL  MATINGS”  of  big  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron  and  Tancred  213-286  Egg  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  Similar  Best  Quality  in  live  other 
popular  breeds,  are  bred  to  lay  large  eggs*  and  for  Heavy  Winter  Production  when 
prices  are  highest.  This  means  BIG  PROFITS  for  you.  Ordinary  small  egg  layers 
are  unprofitable.  Write  today  for  our  1928  CATALOG  beautifully  illustrated  from 
our  own  flocks.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


THE  OHIO  RIVER  CHICKERIES,  Box  80,  MARIETTA,  OHIO 


WRITE  for  this  CHicK  Catalog 


Our  Hollywood  White  Leghorns  are  headed  by  cockerels  (dames  records  290-3C0  eggs 
per  year)  direct  from  Hollywood  or  by  sons  of  above.  English  and  Tancred  Leghorns 
if  you  prefer.  We  also  hatch  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas, 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Dark  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Roger  Luxon  of  New  London  paid  for  a 
brooder  and  brooder  bouse  and  showed  a  cash  profit  of  $175  last  year  with  300  of  our  Rocks. 

Write  for  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  stock.  Last  year  was  the  50th  year  our  President, 
Chas.  McClave,  showed  at  Ohio  Stock  Fair.  He  is  known  the  world  over  as  a  poultryman. 
Prices  are  attractive.  Write  today. 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  COMPANY  Box  N  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


CHOICE  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


vS'EINID  NO  IWONBY  WE>  vS'HIP  C.O.D. 


Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  gTade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
‘ully  selected.  1004  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free. 


25 


60  100  300  600 


healthy,  carefully  selected.  1004  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &R.  _  _ _ 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons . 4.26 

Assorted.  All  Heavy  Breeds .  8.26 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  6.00  _ 

THE  ADA  HATCHERV  Route  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 
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RED  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE 

Almost  no  loss  in  chicks  now  under  my  brooders.  New 
Hampshire  University  certifies  to  100%  clean  test.  This 
strain  is  of  good  size  and  color  and  lays  lots  of  big  eggs. 
BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS  FOR  SALE. 

PITMAN  FARM  -  -  New  Boston,  N.  II. 


T>  SIN0 
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ISLAND 
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REDO 


Breeders  tested  100^  free 


C  ckerels  used  from  200-egg  hens.  300  pullets  hatched 
Feb.  5th.  2000  chicks  each  week.  Circular  with  prices. 
ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  R.  N.  10,  HARTLAND,  VT. 


CUSTOM  HATCHING — duckling! 

Hanson  Strain  8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Pekins,  Mallards, 
Muscovys,  White  Homer  Pigeons.  Send  for  Circular. 

WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


DOR  SALE — Yearling  Bronze  Tom  Turkevs  from  prize 
L  winning  stock,  $12  ea.  GlfiOlE  RIDGE  FARMS,  Katoiiah.  N.  V. 


STATE  ACCREDITED 
TESTED  FOR  T.  B.  AND  B.  W.  D. 

„  .  100  300 

W.  Leghorns  -  $12.50  $36.75 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds  -  -  15.00  43.50 

W.  Rocks,  B.  Orpingtons  16.00  46.50 

White  Orpingtons  -  -  17.00  49.50 

Heavy  laying  flocks  on  free  range.  100%  live 
delivery.  Postpaid.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

A.  B;  HATCHERIES  SAYBROOK,  ILL. 


NOTIPF  TO  POULTRY  RAISERS — New  valuable 
1  ‘  ‘  * V/*-*  book  written  by  W.  O.  Huber — “Reliable 

Method  of  Raising  Chicks  to  Maturity.”  Send  for 
this  book.  Means  many  *$$  to  you.  Price  50c  prepaid. 
HUB  Ell’S  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  Fostorla,  Ohio 

flHIHIfQ  Large  Barron  English  White  Leghorns. 
UII!  ji\d  Imported  direct.  300-egg  strain.  Catalog 
free.  WiLLACKER  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  Row  Washington.  Ohio 

F°TRr:“i  s.  G.  W.  Leghorns  and  J.  B.  Giant  Chix 

Write  to  C.  J.  YODER,  GranlsviUe,  Maryland. 
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lb *  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  31,  1928 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  'V.  Leghorns _ 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,. 
S.  C.  White  Hocks.. ,. 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks. . . 
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100  %  live  arrival  guaranteed— Postpaid. 

F.DGEW OOD  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHEUY 
Arthur  L.  liomlg,  Prop.  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

We  offer  some  Rock  Chicks  from  Pennsylvania  State 
Sealed  Leg  Banded — Certified. 

Ship  C  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  V  Barred  Plymouth  Hocks  #8. So  $6.35  $18.00 
R.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns...  3.75  5.35  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  3.00  4.00  7.00 

We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100  *  good,  strong 
chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Props.,  Star  Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

WILL  SHIP  C.  O.  X> 

Light  Mixed . 8c  Owen’s  Strain  Reds,  14c 

S. C.W.  Leghorns,  10c  S.C.W.L.  Wyckoff,  14c 

Rocks  and  Reds,  12c  Heavy  Mixed . 10c 

Half  cent  less  on  500  lots. 

One  cent  less  on  1,000  lots. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop.,  United  Phone,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

LAYWELL  FARM 


MOItGON-TANCRED  STRAIN. 
Hatched  from  hen  eggs:  Lowest 
Prices.  FEvery  chick  guaranteed. 
Write  for  circular. 

R.  No.  5  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA, 


CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Hocks  .  $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $62.50  $120 

S.  (J.  W.  Leghorns _  3.25  6.00  11.00  52.50  100 

Assorted  Chicks .  8.00  5.00  0.00  42.50  80 

I  pay  postage.  100 si  live  delivery  guaranteed,  full 
count.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 
FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  -  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

(Cash  or  C.O.D.)  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

These  chicks  are  carefully  selected  from  our  free  range 
bred-to-lay  flocks.  We  pay  postage.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Write  for  our  reduced  price  on  large  lots. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 
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Barred  Rocks .  4.00 

S.  C.  Reds . 

Mixed  or  Broiler* .  3.00 

Bank  reference.  100'S!  live  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Circular  free. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

STICKLER'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

lllg  Hatches  May  8-15-33-39. 

_ggmrr,*.  Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
5  BHcPk  White  Leghorns,  254-312  egg  line  matings. 

No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy 
fit  -  ' -  jcmm  and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
raw.  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100*  live  de- 

WtHV  livery  guaranteed,  at  SI  3  per  100,  $38 
per  300,  $62  per  500,  SI  20  per  1000.  10* 
™  books  order.  Free  circular. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  BoxR,  Sheridan,  Fa. 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 
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Stony  Point  Hatchery 

Box 

R 

Richfield,  Pa. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  thorough¬ 
bred  matings  any  week  after  February 
14tli,  at  SIS  per  100;  $77  per  500;  SI  50 
per  1000.  10  per  cent  books  your  order.  Circular  FREE. 
Robert  Clauser,  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


BABY 


„d  LEGHORN 


SUNSHINE  CHICKS  an  PULLETS 

50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Lear,  and  Heavy  Mixed  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 
Barred  P.  Rocks  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

R.  I.  Roda  8.00  15.00  72.50  140 

Light  Mixed  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Postpaid  to  your  door,  100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  from  this  ad.  Remit  10  per  cent  with  order,  balance  10  days 
before  shipment.  SUNSHINE  HATCHERY  DALMATIA,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 

lOO*  Delivery  MAY  PRICES  Catalog  F rev 

25  50  100  BOO  1000 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds..  $3.50  $6,50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

S  C.  W.  Leghorns....  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  65 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop,  Box  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


Member  I.  B.  C.A. 


“MARTIN'S  STRAIN” 

White  Wyandottes  -  16c 

Special  Matings  -  -  20c 
Ulsh's  Superior  White 
and  Barred  Rocks  .  1  4c 

Heavy  Mixed  -  -  10c 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JAS.  E.  TJLSH  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Barred  P,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Rods  and  Assort¬ 
ed,  8c  oach  and  up.  Prepaid.  Live 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  low  prices. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  R.  R.  3.  Millcrstown,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  All  I  Y 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  Vi!  I  A 

Boole  orders  now  for  after  April  iSth  and  May  Chix. 

$10.00  per  100  $47.50,  500  $90,  1000 

100*  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Chicks 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  D 

.  25 

60 

100 

K.  C.  Reds . 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

Barred  Rocks . . . 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

White  Leghorns.. 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

.  3.50 

6.60 

12.00 

Light  Mixed . 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

500  lots,  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVElt  -  MeALISTEItVILLE,  PA. 


EAS"T 


1ASTERN  /~svwif  Reds,  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 

E  W  I  HHI  mV  dottes,  Loth  utility  and 
YORK  AaA**V/*».L7  special  grade  W.  Leghorns. 
Near  by  chicks  are  best.  Send  for  price  list.  CARR’S 
HATCHERY,  Box  202,  Round  Lake,  Saratoga  Co.,  N,  Y. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 


MASSACHUSETTS , 

mmmm 

CERTIFIED 

JPOTOTT 

BREEDERS 

as®. 


Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of. 


We  have  trap  nested 
every  day  since  1916. 
Customer  reports  over 
200-egg  flock  average  from  our  stock. 
Every  chick  from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from 
B.  IV.  D.  New  Mating  List  is  interesting. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2,  please. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Insure  Your  Profits 

With  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

CHICKS 

Bred  from  thousands  of  officially  banded 
breeding  hens  with  long  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestry. 

$12.00  Per  100  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dot;  es.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection.  100*  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


DoN’Tbuy  baby  chicks  untilyoubave 
learned  all  about  Indian  Head  White 
Leghorns  —  the  old  reliable  Strain. 

Vigorous  and  dependable  for 
sure  profits.  New  low  prices. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Catalog 

INDIANHEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

220  N.  MAIN  ST.  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  of  QUALITY 

Culled  and  graded  for  heavy  egg  production 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $2.75  $5.50  $10 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  3.25  6.50  12 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  3.25  6.50  12 

Mixed  2.25  4.50  8 

100*  live  delivery  postpaid.  On  orders  of  500  kc  off  per 
chick  ;  1000,  lc  off  per  chick.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  R.  Leister,  Prop.  K.D.  3  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
Bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satislied.  PER  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ...  ....  S12.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks..  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  14.00 

Light  Mixed,  $9;  Heavy*. .  11.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots.  100*. 
prepaid  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.Millerstown.  Pa,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25 

S.  C.  W  and  Br.  Leghorns  $3.00 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  •  3.50 
S.  0.  Buff  Orpingtons  •  3.50 
S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain  4.00 
Assorted  Chicks  •  -  •  2.50 
100*  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  WCHmi£.rA. 
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Baby  Chicks 
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for  March  and  April  Delivery 
100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranleid 

25  50  100  BOO  1000 

White  Leghorns . S3  50  $0.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14  00  67  50  130 

Rhode  Island  Reds....  4.00  7.50  14.00  67  50  130 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes  4  50  8  50  16.00  75.00 

Light  Mixed .  3  00  5.50  10.00  47.50  SO 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57  50  110 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  stock. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Wh.  Wyandottes 

Rocks  or  Reds .  3.50 

Wh.  Leghorns . 3  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.50 

Prom  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100$  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  booklet  free. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 

QUAUTYBABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100 up 

Five  extra  chicks  included  with  each  hundred.  Our  April 
Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are  : 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black .  $  t  4  ,,er  100 

Barred  ltocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas.  I  6  per  100 
White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons!  1 8  per  100 
CUSTOM  HATCHING.  May,  $2  less;  June,  34  less. 
Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks— 
Light,  1  Oc  Light  and  Heavy,  t  2C  Heavy,  1  4c. 
Better  place  your  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatching  daily 
Active.  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  varieties.  We  hatch 
all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  Postage  prepaid 
Send  for  booklet.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  MAIN 
STREET,  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  Phone  :  1604  337 

ST  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Send  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks 

$1200  Per  100  $57.50-500  $110-1000 

WFlIA  Postage  paid.  100*  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

White  and  Drown  Leghorns .  $Uj!oO 

White  and  Rnrred  Docks .  14.00 

Rhode  Island  Deds .  14.00 

Mixed  for  Broilers .  10.00 

500,  y.c  less,  1000,  lc  less.  Will  ship  < ' . O  D.  ULSH  POULTRY 

FARM  6  HATCHERY,  Pori  Trcvortou,  Pa.  Member  1.  B.  C.  A. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  CHICKS 


Barred  Rock  and  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

from  Delaware’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Price  only,  SI  2 
per  hundred,  loo*  live  delivery  and  parcel  post  prepaid 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  Del! 


RnrritA  Rorhe  Trnpnesred.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Stock. 

DUI'Cll  StffCRS  Catalog  free,  ALSEARLES,  Milloni.N.H. 


THE  HENYARD 


Double-deck  Poultry  House 

I  have  one  Cornell  laying  house, 
20x20  ft.,  accommodating  100  birds, 
and  have  had  very  good  results.  This 
Summer  I  want  to  enlarge  my  busi¬ 
ness  to  about  twice  or  maybe  three 
times  the  size  at  present.  Where  can  I 
get  good  working  blueprints  or  draw¬ 
ings  of  double-deck  houses?  I  shall 
have  to  start  at  the  beginning  in  build¬ 
ing.  My  plans  are  to  build  pens  24x24 
ft.,  open  fronts.  I  am  an  egg  producer, 
and  therefore  shall  keep  my  birds  con¬ 
fined  the  year  around.  e.  m. 

Massachusetts. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  blueprints  of 
double-decked  houses,  though  you  may 
get  plans  and  specifications  of  poultry 
buildings  of  the  ordinary  type  from  the 
vaious  experiment  stations,  undoubt¬ 
edly  your  own  at  Amherst,  the  Con¬ 
necticut  station  at  Storrs  and  the  New 
York  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  a 
double-decked  or  two-story  building 
that  requires  any  more  knowledge  or 
skill  in  building  than  the  ordinary  car¬ 
penter  is  capable  of  exercising.  A  two- 
story  poultry-house  is  simply  a  build¬ 
ing  with  a  second  floor  arranged  as  is 
the  lower  for  convenience,  ventilation, 
etc.  For  some  unaccountable  reason, 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  popular,  per¬ 
haps  because  climbing  stairs  to  do  the 
necessary  work  is  a  form  of  exercise  in 
little  favor,  particularly  with  elderly 
people.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason 
why  hens  confined  to  an  upper  story 
should  not  do  quite  as  well  as  those 
kept  below,  though  I  can  see  that  their 
care  would  be  more  of  a  chore.  To  off¬ 
set  this  there  is  the  decreased  expense 
of  one  roof  instead  of  two  over  two 
floors.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  two-story  poultry-house  has  never 
found  its  way  into  the  popularity  of 
the  one-floor  building  and  there  may  be 
objections  that  one  will  not  discover 
until  he  has  used  it.  m.  b.  d. 


Seaford,  Sussex  County, 
Delaware 

IT.  S.  Palmer,  extension  poultryman, 
who  is  connected  with  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  University  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  has  outlined  a  “Grow  Healthy 
Chick”  program  which  is  thought  will 
save  Delaware  poultrymen  thousands 
of  dollars. 

The  eight  points  of  this  program  are 
as  follows:  Clean  chicks,  clean  incu¬ 
bators,  clean  brooder  houses,  clean 
land,  clean  litter,  clean  feed,  clean 
management,  and  clean  laying  houses. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  prepared  a  circular 
that  explains  these  eight  points  and 
liow  to  practice  them.  He  has  also 
prepared  a  special  card  on  which  in¬ 
terested  poultrymen  may  keep  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  their  losses.  These  circulars 
and  cards  are  being  sent  by  the  county 
agents  to  all  poultrymen  whose  names 
are  on  their  list.  Farmers  who  fail 
to  receive  this  material  should  write 
to  their  county  agents  and  ask  that 
their  names  be  placed  on  the  mailing 
lists. 

Chicks  nearly  always  do  well  when 
reared  in  a  new  house  and  on  fresh 
ground.  Sometimes  it  is  called  begin¬ 
ner’s  luck,  but  it  is  not  luck  at  all :  it 
is  freedom  from  disease. 

The  poultry  industry  has  grown  rap¬ 
idly  in  Delaware.  It  is  now  one  of 
the  leading  farm  enterprises.  This 
growth  has  brought  new  problems.  Dis¬ 
ease  and  parasites  are  becoming  a 
serious  menace.  The  period  of  begin¬ 
ner’s  luck  in  the  State  is  about  gone. 
Records  kept  on  nine  progressive  poul¬ 
try  farms  in  1927  showed  that  up  to 
six  months  of  age  an  average  of  20.1 
per  cent  of  the  young  chicks  died. 
With  such  mortality  on  nine  better 
farms  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
average  loss  in  the  State  ran  to  85  or 
40  per  cent.  Apparently  the  most  of 
these  losses  were  caused  by  weak 
chicks,  coccidiosis  and  worms. 

These  troubles  are  always  experienced 
in  sections  were  poultry  is  kept  in  large 
numbers,  and  in  order  to  prevent  these 
diseases  the  poultrymen  should  prac¬ 
tise  sanitary  prevention. 

KABL  P.  THOMPSON. 


Hubbard  Farms 
S.  C.  Red  Chicks 

have  a  reputation  for 

Livability--  Vigor— Fast  Growth _ 

Egg  Production 

Every  one  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 

harpy  northern  grown  reds 

All  breeders  blood-tested  free  from  White 
Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  help  and  inter¬ 
est  you.  Our  chicks  will  pay  you  profits 
r  >m  satisfaction  always  guaranteed  We 
are  the  largest  breeders  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  in  the  world.  Three  and  fonrweekold 
chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Bex  225,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


WISE 


Poultrymen  buy 
Profitable  Chicks 


Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  famous  for  early 
maturity  and  profitable  production  of  large  eggs. 
,  .at  is  what  they  are  bred  for.  Usher’s  Red 
clucks  live  and  thrive  under  average  good  care. 
Our  own  system  of  care  FREE  with  every  ship¬ 
ment.  80%  of  our  customers  return  year  after 
year  for  more  Usher’s  Red  chicks.  Circular  free. 

^*  USHER,  Jr.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

REDBIRD  FARM  is  where  some  of  the  best  laying 
stock  in  the  country  conics  from.  For  seventeen  years 
we  have  specialized  in  high  egg  production.  If  vou 
want  eggs  try  our  chicks.  Our  5,000  breeders  are  in 
perfect  condition,  state  tested.  They  have  the  size  and 
color.  Our  best  matings  are  trapnested.  Catalog  free. 

READ  THIS 

REDBIRD  FARM.  "From  the  baby  chicks  purchased 
from  you  March  3.  we  got  the  first  egg  July  14.  at 
which  time  the  largest  cockerel  weighed  6  lbs  15  oz 
Fny  „tl: '?  °f  August  the  pullets  were  laying  between 

oO  and  60%.  They  are  of  good  size  and  uniform  color 
We  have  never  seen  Reds  that  developed  so  rapidly 
and  uniformly.” — A.  B.  Roberts,  Norway,  Maine. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


RED  BABY  CHICKS 

Every  chick  lias  a  200-egg  sire  or  better  Every 
breeder  is  State  tested  twice,  free  from  white  diar- 
rhoea.  l  our  success  depends  on  clean,  vigorous 
chicks,  with  the  “lay”  instinct  bred  into  them. 

Official  contest  records  up  to  259  eggs,  why  not 
start  witbja  tested  and  proven  strain— They  cost  no 
more— Cat  i  log  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
TJox  30  Attleboro,  Mass. 


BOFF’S  “VITALITY”  QUALITY 

s.  c. 

_.  ,  and  R.  I.  REDS. 

Ihe  best  that  40  years  experience  can  produce.  Catalog 
free  My  prices  on  QUALITY-CERTIFIED  chicks  will 
surprise  you.  D.  C.  R.  HOFF.  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic 
station,  N.  J.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn. 

Pinecrest  Orchards  Strain 

S.C.  R.  I.  REDS  BABY  CHICKS 

Day  old  to  ten  weeks  old.  Stock  free  from  white 
dial  ill ea.  State  tested.  Write  for  circulars  and  prices 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R  GROTON.  MAS s! 

R.  I.  RFIOSI  “envy  Mixed  lOe,  Duck- 
fv  Itng-s,  35e.  Under  50  add  lc.  safe 

delivery  guaranteed.  I.  w.  MOYER  Cocolamus  Pa 


CHICKS  and  DUX  C.O.  D. 

Fine  pure  bred  chicks  and  baby  ducks  at  prices  to  fit 
your  pocketbook.  Pedigreed  males  and  selected  fe¬ 
males  make  chicks  or  finest  quality.  Free  poultry  book 
opr'  Get  details  of  our  liberal  U.  O  D  offer 

COOPERATIVE  BREEBING  &  HATCHING  CB  ,  Box  124,  TIRO.  0. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Ducklings 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  -  -  $17  per  50;  $32  per  100 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  -  $16  per  50;  $30  per  100 

„  >’aJco1  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

20th  Year  Producing  Ducklings  That  Live.  Catalogue. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  -  R-34  -  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Large  type,  vigorous,  exhibition  quality,  Production 
“led,  Stow  heavier,  economical.  Catalog  free. 

'  -US.  50,  100. .  .$30.00,  1000..  $380, 
Iv.  BORMAN  ll«x  1  LAUK ELTON,  N.  .1. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalopr  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
•  slip,  L.  |.  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS  K* 

free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


Klines’ Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Hatches  weekly.  Strong  Chicks  from 
Healthy  Stock.  Low  price  on  100  to  1,000. 
Fully  Guaranteed.  Write 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK.  PA. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

aro  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


PURE  BRED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$18.00,  lOO.  Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00. 

C.O.D.  Prompt  ser  vice.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed 

CU AS.  F .  E U  IN G  Jit.  1  McCLUKE, PA. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  S' ^-v°°  Kd 

$9.00  per  100.  Postage  paid.  100#  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  A.  UAUJMGAKDNER,  JBeavcr  Spriu^s,  Pa. 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks,  $1 6  *v?S\utl& 

prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  last  3  years.  Real  quality.  Large 
catalog  free.  SHEUaiAA  lfO\H>LiV,  jSox  1954,  Mansfield,  O. 


light  Brahma  Eggs  ®2-25  Per  IS.  Black  Leghorn 
Llglll  U I  d II Hid  Cggo  Eggs,  SI  .25  per  15  or  $14per30 

dozen  crate.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE.  Gettysburg.  Penna. 


WHITE  ROCKS  OBLY  Paby  clicks  from  highest  grade 

"  ‘"I-  nuubV  uliLI  heavy  laying  stock  at  reason- 
able  prices.  Circular  free.  THEO.  L.  POOLE.  Jamesville  N  Y 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 


The  State  Granges  and 
Their  Meetings 

Maryland  State  Grange  is  to  hold  its 
next  annual  session  in  midsummer. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Oakland,  August  14-16  instead  of  in 
December  as  formerly. 

December  is  the  most  popular  month 
for  State  Grange  sessions,  the  follow¬ 
ing  11  States  having  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  twelfth  month :  Delaware, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and 
Wisconsin. 

October  comes  next  to  December  in 
popularity,  with  eight  State  Grange 
meetings,  as  follows:  California,  In¬ 
diana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Vermont  and  West  Virginia. 

January  is  the  meeting  month  of 
three  State  Granges.  They  are  Colo¬ 
rado,  Connecticut  and  Idaho,  while 
June  also  has  three  admirers.  The 
month  of  roses  includes  the  State 
Granges  of  Oregon,  South  Dakota  and 
Washington. 

New  York  has  February  all  to  itself, 
although  when  the  State  Grange  of  the 
Empire  State  was  organized  the 
pioneer  session  was  held  in  November, 
the  next  session  in  March  and  then  a 
change  was  made  to  January,  with 
that  month  holding  until  1889,  when 
February  was  selected  as  the  meeting 
month  and  that  month  has  been  re¬ 
tained  continuously  since. 

The  meeting  of  Maryland  State 
Grange  in  August  is  for  this  year  only, 
though  it  is  possible  that  if  the  change 
proves  popular  that  State  may  aban¬ 
don  December. 

Since  the  automobile  has  become  so 
universal  a  means  of  travel  among  the 
people  of  the  farms  there  has  been  an 
increasing  tendency  to  hold  State 
Grange  sessions  in  the  Fall  or  Summer 
months.  Several  States  have  recently 
changed  their  annual  session  dates 
from  December  to  October,  to  accom¬ 
modate  those  who  wish  to  use  their 
automobiles  to  make  the  trip  to  the 
State  Grange. 

For  several  years  the  annual  sessions 
of  the  National  Grange  have  had  hun¬ 
dreds  of  visitors  who  came  via  the  gas 
route  and  even  the  February  session 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange  at 
Poughkeepsie  this  year  had  a  large 
number  of  auto  attendants.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  automobile  and  auto  bus  that 
helped  to  make  up  Poughkeepsie’s  big 
class  of  954  sixth  degree  candidates, 
nearly  equalling  Watertown’s  record 
class  of  1,087  in  1926. 

Minnesota  has  the  honor  of  organ¬ 
izing  the  first  State  Grange,  which  was 
established  by  Oliver  H.  Kelley,  the 
founder  of  the  order,  February  23, 
1869.  There  were  11  subordinate 
Granges  represented  at  this  pioneer 
gathering. 

The  second  State  Grange  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  Illinois  on  July  11,  1870.  Iowa 
State  Grange  came  third,  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  formed  January  12,  1871. 
Wisconsin  was  the  fourth  State  to  form 
a  State  Grange,  the  date  being  June 
12,  1871.  Then  came  Indiana,  the  State 
Grange  of  that  State  having  been  or¬ 
ganized  March  1,  1872. 

The  original  formation  of  the  Illinois 
State  Grange  was  later  declared  void, 
and  a  second  organization  was  effected 
March  5,  1872.  Mississippi  next  came 
into  the  circle  of  State  Granges,  its  or¬ 
ganization  bearing  the  date  of  March 
15,  1872.  Vermont  decided  to  join  the 
ranks  with  a  State  Grange  organized 
on  July  3,  1872,  and  the  organization 
was  combined  with  a  Grange  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  national  holiday.  In  the 
following  month,  on  August  2,  1872, 


the  State  Grange  of  Nebraska  was  or¬ 
ganized.  The  order  was  making  rapid 
strides  among  the  Southern  States  and 
on  October  9,  1872,  the  State  Grange 
of  South  Carolina  was  organized.  Kan¬ 
sas  was  the  next  State  to  have  a  State 
Grange,  the  organization  being  effected 
about  December  1,  1872. 

During  1873  the  following  State 
Granges  were  organized :  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California,  Dakota,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia. 

The  following  year,  1874,  added  Colo¬ 
rado,  Maine,  Maryland  and  Montana. 
Delaware  and  Connecticut  came  into 
the  family  in  1875.  At  the  end  of  1874 
about  23,000  subordinate  Granges  had 
been  organized  and  the  order  was 
firmly  established. 

At  one  time  the  Grange  had  a  larger 
membership  in  the  Southern  States 
than  in  any  other  section.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  West  Virginia  is  the  only 
Southern  State  having  a  State  Grange. 

In  the  roll  of  State  Granges  Minne¬ 
sota  has  two  claims  for  distinction.  It 
organized  the  first  State  Grange,  and 
it  is  the  only  State  where  a  woman 
held  the  office  of  State  Master.  Mrs. 
Sarah  Baird  held  the  distinction  of 
having  been  the  only  one  of  her  sex  to 
have  presided  over  a  State  Grange. 


Over-fat  Hens 

1  am  having  some  trouble  with  my 
hens,  and  would  like  to  ask  your  ad¬ 
vice.  My  hens  seem  to  be  too  fat  and 
I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  it.  I  feed 
them  scratch  feed  consisting  of  500 
lbs.  cracked  corn,  200  lbs.  wheat,  100 
lbs.  barley,  100  lbs.  oats,  100  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat,  three  times  a  day,  about  three 
quarts  to  10  0  birds.  Dry  mash  consists 
of  300  lbs.  comment,  200  lbs.  red-dog 
middlings,  200  lbs.  flour  middlings,  100 
lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  50  lbs. 
gluten,  50  lbs.  oilmeal,  100  lbs.  beef 
scrap,  50  lbs.  skim-milk,  5  lbs.  stock 
tonic,  10  lbs.  salt.  I  keep  it  where  they 
can  get  all  they  want  all  day  long. 
Some  hens  cannot  breathe,  and  cannot 
eat  or  drink  at  all,  or  they  will  suffo¬ 
cate.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  and 
remedy  for  that?  n.  d.  m. 

The  chief  cause  of  over-fatness  in  a 
flock  is  a  too  liberal  feeding  of  the 
whole  grains  which  have  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  function  the  production  of  fat. 
If  fed  too  liberally  the  more  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  less  fattening  mash  is  apt  to 
be  neglected,  with  the  resulting  in¬ 
crease  in  weight  of  the  fowls.  Overfat¬ 
ness,  however,  is  quite  apt  to  be  as¬ 
sumed  when  it  does  not  really  exist. 
Fowls  that  are  laying  well  can  hardly 
become  too  fat ;  the  trouble  is  to  keep 
them  in  good  flesh  under  the  drain  of 
production.  Idle  birds,  particularly  of 
the  heavy  breeds,  may,  however,  be¬ 
come  over-fat  or  unneeessaryily  fat  and 
need  a  less  fattening  ration.  Your 
mash  is  not  high  in  animal  protein  and 
is  of  a  more  fattening  nature  than  that 
of  many  formulas.  The  gluten  and  oil- 
meal  are  high  protein  grain  products, 
not  particularly  desirable  in  a  laying 
mash,  and  might  be  omitted  from  this 
without  harm.  The  red-dog  and  flour 
middlings  are  very  much  the  same  in 
feeding  value  and  the  addition  of  an¬ 
other  Imndred  pounds  of  bran  would 
make  it  of  a  less  fattening  nature. 
With  these  changes  and  the  addition  of 
another  50  lbs.  of  dry  milk  or  meat 
scrap  you  would  have  a  formula  one- 
sixth  part  by  weight  of  which  would 
consist  of  high  jirotein  animal  prod¬ 
ucts,  an  amount  often  fed  in  a  laying 
mash.  I  see  no  need  for  the  stock 
tonic  and  should  omit  that. 

Inability  to  breathe  may  be  due  to 
inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  or 
the  lungs,  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  or 
it  may  be  due  to  a  stopping  of  the 
windpipe  by  a  fungus  growth  at  its 
entrance.  This  latter  may  often  be 
seen  as  a  yellowish  mass  when  the 
mouth  is  held  open  and  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  a  swab.  Similar  growths 
(cankers)  may  also  be  found  in  the 
mouth.  Removing  them  and  touching 
the  places  with  tincture  of  iodine  is 
good  treatment.  m.  b.  d. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 3 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  547. 


DAIRY  farm  for  sale — A  great  opportunity  for 
a  farmer  with  sons;  245  acres,  good  soil,  well 
watered,  convenient  to  good  markets;  wonderful 
set  of  buildings  in  excellent  condition;  stanch¬ 
ions  for  28  head,  calf  pens,  box  stalls,  separate 
horse  stable,  new  modern  piggery,  henhouse, 
good  stone  dwelling;  will  sell  with  the  farm  all 
stock  and  implements,  6  horses,  35  head  of  cat¬ 
tle,  all  tested,  half  of  them  purebred  Ayrshires 
including  “Ottawa  Lord  Kyle  32,”  (A.  R. 

97385 — Class  A),  6  brood  sows,  mostly  pure¬ 
bred  Yorkshires;  implements  all  new  or  good 
as  new;  will  sell  on  easy  terms  with  or  with¬ 
out  stock  and  implements;  farm  is  4%  miles 
north  of  Maitland,  Augusta  township,  Gren¬ 
ville  County,  Ontario.  Apply  Fred  Steacy,  man¬ 
ager  on  premises,  or  address  him,  R.  R.  2, 
Brockville,  or  write  the  owner,  ELINOR  MIL¬ 
LER,  Box  484,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada. 


COULMBIA  County,  N.  Y.,  75-acre  farm  for 
sale;  7  miles  from  Hudson,  %  mile  from 
center  of  village  and  station;  on  State  road; 
9-room  house,  good  condition,  electric  lights, 
heat  and  fireplace;  barn  and  outbuildings  fair 
condition;  with  or  without  stock  and  equipment; 
owner  leaving  county;  price  reasonable;  write 
for  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3829,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MODERN  dairy  farm,  107  acres,  equipped  or 
not;  electricity,  furnace;  Albany-Buffalo  State 
road.  WAYNE  WATERS,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


5%  ACRES  on  New  York  and  Atlantic  City 
highway,  18  miles  from  Atlantic  City;  7-room 
house,  all  improvements,  fine  condition;  garage, 
gas  station,  lunch  room  furnished;  doing  fine 
business;  also  wonderful  for  chicken  raising; 
village  1,200,  schools,  churches,  stores;  price 
§8,500.  J.  CISCO,  Owner,  New  Gretna,  N.  J. 


BERKSHIRE  County,  Mass.,  about  80  acres; 

quarter  mile  frontage  on  lake,  good  boating 
and  bathing;  pine  grove;  property  ideally  lo¬ 
cated,  good  highway,  3  miles  to  railroad;  con¬ 
sists  of  fine  site  for  Summer  home,  cellar  pre¬ 
pared;  new  buildings  consist  of  farmer's  cottage, 
all  improvements,  large  barn,  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  manure  shed  and  liquid  tanks,  tool  and 
wagon  shed,  henhopse,  sawmill;  good  draft 
horses,  Holstein  stock  and  modern  machinery; 
excellent  land  and  plenty  of  wood;  a  modern 
place  for  combined  country  estate  and  farm. 
Address  GEO.  J.  CROSMAN,  215  Astor  St„ 
Newark,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Established  tea-room  business  at¬ 
tached  to  home,  on  duPont  Boulevard,  25  miles 
south  of  Wilmington,  Del.;  modern  home,  con¬ 
veniences,  shade  and  shrubbery,  parking  space; 
500-ft.  front,  10  acres;  list  of  equipment,  photos; 
reason  for  selling  sent  interested  parties,  terms, 
possession.  FERGUSON,  Blackbird,  Del. 


WANTED — General  farm,  main  highway,  with¬ 
in  125  miles;  state  particulars,  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3836,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


325-ACRE  farm,  15-room  colonial  house,  hot- 
water  heated,  electricity  barns  and  house; 
commanding  view  of  Kinderhook  Lake  and 
Catskill;  near  trolley  and  railroad;  two  tenant 
houses,  8  barns  and  sheds,  new  grade  A  stable 
for  40  cows;  38  tested  cattle,  horses,  tools, 
tractor,  etc. ;  one  of  the  outstanding  dairy  farms 
of  Col.  Co.,  sold  $14,000  in  1926;  suitable  for 
general  farming  or  gentleman’s  estate;  40  years 
operated  by  present  owner;  inspection  solicited; 
12  acres  of  young  bearing  orchard;  age  and 
sickness  compel  owner  to  sacrific  for  $26,000, 
one-half  cash:  possession  immediately.  Address 
J.  M.  SUTHERLAND,  Owner,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 


TO  EXCHANGE  for  town  property,  100-acre 
farm  near  Cato;  good  buildings,  well  watered. 
9  BENTON  ST.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2.  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


SPECIAL  reduction  on  Wylie’s  home-cured  hams, 
35c  per  lb. ;  bacon,  35c  per  lb. ;  sausage,  in 
5-lb.  bags,  30c  per  lb.,  parcel  post  C.  O.  D.,  pre¬ 
paid!.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.;  buckwheat, 
$5.40,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  granulated, 
$2  postpaid:  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  quality  clover  or  amber  honey,  5-lb. 

pail,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75, 
delivered  third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Telephone  poles.  Inquire  of 

FRANK  SHEAR,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  carefully  inspected  and  packed: 

5  lbs.  clover,  $1;  5  lbs.  buckwheat,  85c,  post¬ 
paid  to  third!  zone.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois, 
N.  Y. 


BEES  wanted — Must  be  cheap.  ADVERTISER 
3662,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAPLE  cream,  delicious,  made  from  pure  maple 
sap;  write  for  free  sample.  L.  L.  STORY, 
Box  500,  East  Fairfield,  Vermont. 


FRIENDS  of  the  wild  flowers  that  are  fast  dis¬ 
appearing,  who  will  agree  to  propagate  and 
protect  these  flowers  and  exchange  species,  sub¬ 
mit  your  name  and  adtfress  for  this  club;  send 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope.  WILD 
FLOWER  CLUB,  59  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


SEND  $1.00  for  15  hand-painted  Easter  or  birth¬ 
day  cards;  sample  card,  10  cents.  MRS.  L. 
G.  WINANS,  Rt.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


PURE  HONEY — Postpaid  third  zone,  white 
clover,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  dark  buckwheat,  $1.65; 
complete  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept. 
G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gallon; 

maple  sugar,  10  lbs.,  $3;  5  lbs.,  $1.60;  2-oz. 
cakes,  40c  lb.,  not  prepaid;  prices  on  large 
orders.  GEO.  N.  WOODRUFF,  Jericho,  Vt. 


PEPPERMINT  roots,  black,  for  sale  by  rod  or 
acre.  HUTCHBY  &  COOPER,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Timothy  and  stock  hay.  A.  0. 
CHAPIN,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  two  60-lb.  cans,  $11; 

sample.  15c;  no  better  honey  produced.  AR¬ 
THUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


UPON  receipt  of  $1.10  will  send  you  postpaid, 
5-pound  pail  of  our  exquisite  clover  honey; 
none  finer  at  any  price.  HOLLYHOCK  GAR¬ 
DENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


INCUBATORS — Prairie  State,  390-egg  size, 
$32.50;  crated,  f.o.b.  BEAUANDOT  DUCK 
RANCH.  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Practically  new  DeLaval  separator; 

milk  going  to  creamery.  H.  B.  RULAND, 
Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Two  complete  Hinman  portable 
electric  milkers,  double  unit  type,  practically 
new.  M.  BRIWA,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


GIRLS — A  reduction  in  hair  work.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Winthrop  desk,  tip-top  table  and 
chest  of  drawers  in  mahogany;  send  descrip¬ 
tion  and  price  to  F.  W.  MEMMOTT,  25  Read 
Avenue,  Crestwood,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  butternut  fudge,  75c  per  pound;  small 
sugar  cakes,  50c.  MRS.  FRANK  KEZER, 
Rochester,  Vt. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gal.; 

$2.25  in  6  or  more  lots;  $2  in  drums;  sugar 
priced  on  request.  ETHEL  SIMPSON,  East 
Corinth,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Cletrac  tractor  used  two  years  on 
farm;  sold  farm.  CARL  STURM,  802  E. 
State  St.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gal.;  4  gals,  or 
more  at  $2;  sugar,  10  lbs.  $3;  5  lbs.  $1.50; 
not  prepaid;  cash  with  order.  GEO.  B.  FULTON. 
Irasburg,  Vt. 


iiiiiimmmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmmmmmii 


Books  for  Children 

Attractive  Cloth  Binding,  Beautiful  Il¬ 
lustrations,  Splendid  Holiday  Gifts, 

75  cents 

Little  Beth  Buttercup  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Sally  Sunflower  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Topsy  Thistle  and  Her  Friends 
Panoramas  With  Movable  Pictures.  A 

Wonderful  and  Attractive  Novelty  for 
Children,  75  cents  each 
Noah's  Ark  Panorama 
Toy  Town  Panorama 
Nursery  Rhyme  Panorama 
Meadow  Sweet  Farm  Panorama 
Zoo  Panorama 

Alice  in  Wonderland  Panorama 
Days  in  Catland  Panorama 
Express  Train  Panorama 
With  Father  Tuck  in  Fairyland  Panorama 
Little  Songs  of  Long  Ago — Our  Old  Nur¬ 
sery  Rhymes — Beautifully  Bound,  $3 
FOR  SALE  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


immmmmimiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiimmmi 


Bargain  Offer! 


AISNI  IINR  WEATHERPROOF 
ULllUKSlL  UNBREAKABLE 

FLEX-0-GLASS 


POSTPAI D 

29< 

Per  Square  Yard 

For  lO  Yards  or  More 


3,  4  AND  6  YARD  CUTTINGS  — 


Extra  eggs,  or  Ideal  for  en*  Hotbeds  that  Easily  nailed  m> 
chicks  saved  closing  grow  plants  for  Barn,  Poul- 
pays  for  this  porches.cov-  Quicker  and  try  House.  Hog 
scratch  shed  in  erink  screen  stronger  to  Honse  or  Ga¬ 
el  few  days.  doors,  etc.  transplant.  rage  Windows. 

Here’s  your  chance  to  buy  genuine  Flex-O-Glass,  the 
best,  strongest,  most  durable  Ultra-Violet  ray  filter 
made,  for  half  its  regular  price.  Here’s  your  chance 
to  put  Flex-O-Glass  in  your  brooder  house  windows, 
on  your  hot  bed  sash  or  to  replace  glass  windows  in 
your  house,  garage  or  bam — at  a  big  saving.  The 
Flex-O-Glass  offered  at  29c  a  yard  is  fresh  and  new, 
fully  guaranteed  in  every  way.  The  only  difference 
between  this  and  the  Flex-O-Glass  sold  at  twice  the 
price,  is  the  length.  Conies  only  in  3,  4  and  6-yard 
lengths  which  are  the  left  overs  from  longer  cuttings 
from  our  standard  rolls. 

Admits  Healthful  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Keeps  baby  chicks  warm  and  healthy  indoors.  Pre¬ 
vents  rickets  (weak  legs)  diseases  and  deaths.  Makes 
plants  grow  much  stronger  and  faster  when  used  in 
place  of  glass  on  hot  beds.  Approved  by  thousands 
of  users  and  all  leading  authorities.  Just  cut  with 
shears  and  nail  on  ordinary  window  frames. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO., 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept.  18C,  Chicago,  Ill. 


1  YARD  WIDE- GUARANTEED 

Act  Now  !  Save  Money  ! 

Don’t  wait!  Don’t  hesitate!  Our  stock  of  these  3, 
4  and  6-yard  lengths  is  limited.  Order  now  while  the 
supply  lasts.  Enclose  check  or  money  order  for  num¬ 
ber  of  yards  wanted.  We  pay  the  postage  on  10  yards 
or  more.  If  your  order  totals  less  than  10  yards,  add 
2c  per  yard  for  postage.  Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

f  Mail  This  Guarantee  Coupon  Now  ^ 

'  FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  I8C, 

I  1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago^  111. 

j  Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me .  . 

I  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  prepaid  I 
j  parcel  post.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satisfied  after  l 
!  using  the  Flex-O-Glass  for  15  days  I  may  return  { 
1  it  and  you  will  refund  my  money  without  qucs-  I 


j  tion.  J 

1  v 

|  Name  .  j 

il  1 

|i  Town  . . . .  State  .  | 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Received  the  Holtzberg  check.  It  seems 
like  a  present.  I  am  enclosing  check  for 
$1  which  will  help  pay  for  your  trouble. 

New  York.  L.  M. 

This  letter  in  acknowledgment  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  claim  for  eggs  which  we  were  able  to 
collect  from  a  city  family.  We  appre¬ 
ciate  the  generous  sentiment  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber,  but  we  make  it  a  strict  rule  not 
to  accept  remuneration  for  any  service  of 
this  kind  we  are  able  to  perform.  The 
dollar  is  applied  to  his  subscription. 

It  just  makes  me  mad  to  read  the 
praise  of  the  daily  papers  about  their 
number  of  ads.  for  positions.  I  have 
spent  many  dollars  in  their  “Position 
Wanted”  columns,  and  never  got  a  decent 
position.  So  I  decided  to  hang  around 
two  weeks  more  and  wait  for  the  result 
of  a  Rural  advertisement.  Well,  here  I 
want  to  say,  my  advertisement  was  an¬ 
swered  by  14  persons,  and  I  have  just 
started  on  my  new  place  and  there  will 
not  be  a  second  open  for  some  time  to 
come.  If  some  people  only  could  get  it  in 
their  heads  to  leave  the  “city  radius” 
they  would  shorten  the  waiting  bread  line. 

Connecticut.  M.  W. 

There  is  a  suggestion  in  the  above  for 
the  unemployed  of  the  cities  and  towns. 
Farmers  everywhere  are  in  need  of  help, 
and  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  man 
being  out  of  employment  who  can  and  is 
willing  to  do  farm  work. 

I  just  saw  this  enclosed  advertisement 
of  the  new  water  fern  in  one  of  the  maga¬ 
zines.  Is  this  plant  some  fake,  and  do 
you  think  it  is  worth  sending  for? 

New  York.  f.  c.  M. 

This  is  one  of  the  so-called  novelties 
advertised  by  the  Burgess  Seed  &  Plant 
Co.,  Galesburg,  Mich.  The  statement 
that  this  so-called  “water  fern”  is  a 
new  and  beautiful  house  plant  that  re¬ 
quires  no  soil  is  untrue.  It  is  stated  that 
it  is  not  a  “resurrection  plant,”  but  pic¬ 
ture  and  description  fit  the  bird's  nest 
moss  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  often  called 
a  resurrection  plant.  In  common  with 
many  other  plants  which  grow  in  arid 
regions,  this  moss  curls  up  closely  and 
dries  during  the  season  when  there  is  no 
moisture.  When  the  rainy  season  comes 
it  opens  and  starts  into  growth.  The 
plants  that  are  ordinarily  sold  as  a 
curiosity  have  little  or  no  root  and  they 
merely  open  out  from  the  moisture  with¬ 
out  making  any  active  growth.  It  is  not 
new  and  does  not  grow  under  house  con¬ 
ditions,  but  opens  with  moisture  and 
closes  up  again  when  the  moisture  is  con¬ 
sumed  or  removed.  It  is  an  amusing 
curio  and  nothing  more.  To  call  it  a 
fern  is  misleading  to  say  the  least. 

Augusta,  Me.,  March  17.— State  Bank 
Commissioner  John  G.  Smith  today  an¬ 
nounced  his  decision  in  the  oil  stock  cases 
recently  heard  at  the  department.  He 
declined  to  grant  registration  as  dealer 
in  securities  in  Maine  to  the  following 
three  applicants : 

J.  McCormick  Ross  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Boston,  to  sell  shares  of  Imperial  Royal¬ 
ties  Company  of  Oklahoma,  the  Monarch 
Royalty  Corporation  of  Oklahoma  to  sell 
its  own  stock,  and  to  Edward  Fitzgerald 
&  Co.,  of  Boston,  to  sell  stock  of  the 
Sneed  Royal  Company  of  Oklahoma. 

Protests  against  the  granting  of  reg¬ 
istration  had  been  filed  with  the  de¬ 
partment  by  representatives  of  the 
Maine  Banking  Association,  the  Savings 
Bank  Association  of  Maine  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Maine  Power  Company. 

After  hearings  on  the  petitions  and 
further"  investigation  made  by  the  de¬ 
partment,  Commissioner  Smith  rendered 
his  decision,  which  does  not  set  forth  rea¬ 
sons  for  denying  the  registrations. 

This  action  of  the  Maine  State  Bank 
Commissioner  approves  the  advice  given 
by  this  department  to  inquiring  subscri¬ 
bers  on  oil  royalties.  The  Maine  Bank 
Department  in  many  instances  has  taken 
advanced  grounds  regarding  questionable 
securities  for  the  protection  of  its  citi¬ 
zens. 

The  Publisher’s  Desk  is  surely  an  edu¬ 
cation  against  fraud,  and  your  patrons 
must  save  money  from  the.  advice  re¬ 
ceived.  Also  your  selection  in  your  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  guarantee  of  integrity.  I 
have  a  slogan  for  your  paper:  "Play  safe, 
avoid  worry,  buy  from  advertisers  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.”  C.W. 

New  Jersey. 


This  is  a  very  good  slogan  suggested 
by  the  New  Jersey  subscriber.  We  many 
times  wonder  why  readers  send  orders 
to  “gyp”  concerns  that  are  not  permitted 
to  advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  then 
come  to  us  to  secure  redress.  The  ir¬ 
responsible  house  of  course  makes  louder 
claims  than  the  legitimate  advertiser  sell¬ 
ing  a  standard  line. 


Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  Goshen  Dress  Co.  of 
Goshen,  N.  Y.?  It  is  a  work-at-home 
scheme  with  the  usual  request,  for  .$1.50, 
etc.  A  widow  was  about  to  send  them 
the  money,  and  she  consented  to  wait  un¬ 
til  we  could  hear  from  you.  D.  o.  If. 

Michigan. 

Yes,  the  Goshen  Dress  Co.  proposition 
is  another  work-at-home  scheme.  The 
purpose  of  the  advertising  is  to  sell  the 
material  instead  of  furnishing  home  work. 
If  the  company  were  disposed  to  pay  for 
sewing  it  could  find  any  number  of  will¬ 
ing  workers  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  in 
which  Goshen  is  located,  without  adver¬ 
tising  in  Michigan  to  find  them. 


Respondent,  in  the  course  and  conduct 
of  his  business,  in  soliciting  the  sale  of 
and  selling  his  product,  caused  to  be 
printed  and  circulated  throughout  various 
States  of  the  United  States  catalogs,  in 
which  said  catalogs  appeared  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements :  “We  give  free  with  each 
course  a  fine  tone  instrument,  thoroughly 
tested  before  sending  out.  Also  a  com¬ 
plete  outfit,  free,  and  only  asking  you  to 
pay  a  very  small  sum  for  the  lessons.  .  . 
We  are  doing  this  simply  to  advertise  our 
wonderful  system  of  teaching  by  mail.” 

The  offer  described  above  as  a  “re¬ 
markable  offer”  was  in  fact  the  regular 
ordinary  offer  held  out  to  its  students 
and  prospective  students  and  was  not  in 
fact  a  special  offer. 

Respondent  agreed  to  cease  and  de¬ 
sist  forever  from  the  use  of  the  word 
“free”  as  applied  to  musical  instruments 
in  connection  with  the  advertisement  and 
distribution  in  commerce  of  the  course  of 
instruction  which  he  sold,  unless  said  in¬ 
struments  were  in  fact  given  free. — Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission. 

The  above  extract  from  a  bulletin  re¬ 
fers  to  false  and  misleading  advertising 
of  a  correspondence  school  promoter.  The 
name  of  the  concern  is  not  given  because 
the  management  of  the  school  agreed  to 
withdraw  the  false  claims  from  its  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  future. 

The  stand  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  use  of  the  word  “free”  is 
identical  with  the  standards  maintained 
by  The  Rural  New-Yorker  on  its  ad¬ 
vertising — any  free  offer  must  offer 
something  without  charge  and  without 
the  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  reader 
of  performing  any  service  or  purchasing 
any  other  article  or  merchandise  to  se¬ 
cure  what  is  offered  as  free. 


Last  Fall  a  salesman  of  the  Seiko 
Electric  Co.,  1084  Bedford  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  canvassed  this  community  for 
the  purpose  of  installing  electric  fixtures. 
We  have  a  Baptist  church,  to  which  most 
of  the  people  here  belong,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  church  must  be  endorsed  by 
a  board  of  three  trustees.  This  sales¬ 
man  interviewed  the  board,  and  was  told 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  people  at  the 
church  which  he  did.  To  everyone  he 
talked  with  prior  to  this  he  said  they 
were  willing  to  equip  the  church  free  of 
all  charge.  At  this  meeting  which  was 
attended  by  at  least  25  people  he  re¬ 
peated  his  offer  of  doing  the  church  free, 
if  we  would  equip  the  parsonage,  too,  to 
which  the  people  agreed  at  a  price  of 
$100.  Later  some  changes  were  made 
and  the  price  raised  to  $145,  for  23 
lights  in  church  and  parsonage.  Owing 
to  this  inducement  many  people  here  al¬ 
lowed  this  company  to  install  wiring  and 
fixtures  in  their  homes.  Now  about 
January  1  they  sent  a  bill  of  $255  for 
church  and  parsonage  and  demand  prompt 
payment.  At  a  church  supper  where  all 
the  trustees  were  present,  this  salesman, 
Smith,  got  one  trustee  to  sign  contract 
without  thoroughly  reading  it,  taking  for 
granted  that  it  expressed  the  verbal  prom¬ 
ises,  as  they  had  become  good  friends, 
Smith  having  his  electricians  boarding  in 
this  trustee’s  home.  When  said  trustee 
asked  him  to  get  the  others  to  sign  he 
said  it  was  not  necessary,  pocketed  the 
contract  and  left,  leaving  no  duplicate. 

New  York.  c.  L.  B. 

We  have  received  other  complaints  in 
reference  to  the  methods  used  by  the 
agents  of  this  company.  If  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  church  refuse  to  recognize 
the  contract  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
company  could  collect  more  than  the 
price  agreed  upon  verbally  for  the  work. 
There  seems  to  be  abundant  proof  of  the 
verbal  agreement.  We  hope  that  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  church  will  dis¬ 
pute  the  bill  and  the  contract.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  would  be  a  public  and 
moral  service  to  do  so. 


March  31,  1[»2S 


Good. 

Silage; 

ml 


«  « 

isn’t  just  a  matter  of  chance. 
In  the  Unadilla,  succulent, 
sweet  and  productive  si¬ 
lage  is  a  matter  of  certainty. 
With  its  air-tight,  water¬ 
tight  staves  and  doors,  feed 
settles  compactly  and  cures 
evenly.  And  the  heating 
and  fermenting  processes 
are  of  course  aided  by  this 
air-tight  wooden  construc¬ 
tion. 

Buy  a  Unadilla  and  know  real 
silo  service.  Write  Today  for 
our  big  catalog  and  details 
on  Cash  Discounts  for  early 
orders  and  Time  Payment  plan. 

Also  tubs,  tanks  and  rats 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

UNADILLA 
SILOS 


ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Lifetime  Satisfaction 


MADE  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  gal¬ 
vanized.  No  shrinkage  or  swelling. 
Can  be  increased  in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No  freeze  troubles. 

Send  for  remarkable  book¬ 
let — “What  Users  Say.” 

Easy  terms — buy  now, 
pay  later. 

Check  below  items  in 
which  you  are  interested 
and  we  will  send  illus¬ 
trated  folders. 

Agents  wanted  in  territory 
where  we  are  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co., 
469  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 
Makers  of 
Silos  □  Cutters  □  Cribs  □ 
Brooder  LIousesD  Hog  IIousesQ  MillsQ 


BIGMOHEY/SI 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul¬ 
lers.  Learn  bow  you  can  clear  your  land 
SjT  auicklv  and  cheaply,  then  make  ^ 
bis:  money  pulling:  stumps 
for  neigrhbora.  Rip- 
logrle  of  Iowa  made 
$10,000  in  sparetime. 

It's  easy.  Write  quick 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO- 
14  30.29th  Str-  Centerville.lowa 


“I  Do  As  Much  Work 
With  3  Horses  As 
Others  Do  With  4  or  5 

Mr.  Allen  Eggers,  R.  R.  No.  3,  Roaelidale,  Ind., 
writes  us  about  a  Clark  “Cutaway”  Double  Ac¬ 
tion  disk  harrow  he  bought  10  years  ago.  Listen 
to  what  he  says: 

“I  have  one  of  your  harrows  that  has  been  in 
use  some  10  or  12  years.  It  is  doing  as  good 
work  today  as  it  ever  did  except  the  boxins  are 
worn.  Please  send  me  prices  on  boxins. 

“I  can  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  with  3 
horses  as  my  neighbors  can  do  with  4  or  5  horses 
to  the  same  size  harrows  of  other  makes.  Quite 
a  few  neighbors  have  asked  where  they  could 
get  one.  I  cannot  recommend  the  Clark  ‘Cut¬ 
away’  too  highly.” 


Double  Action  harrows 
do  a  thorough  and  eco¬ 
nomical  disking  job  be¬ 
cause  rear  disks  cut  ex¬ 
actly  half  way  between  front  disks  and  at  same 
depth.  Possibly  only  with  harrows  constructed 
like  the  Clark  “Cutaway.”  Light  draft.  Turns 
corners  easily.  Disks  (Cutout  or  Solid)  of 
cutlery  steel,  forged  sharp  for  better  work  and 
longer  service.  Several  sizes  in  tractor  and 
horse-drawn  models.  FREE:  Valuable  illustrated 
book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,”  and  catalog 
of  tillage  implements.  Mail  coupon. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

49  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Send  me  FREE  catalog,  prices  and  book,  “The 
Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


135355319 


SI  I  OS*»<|WATER 

TANKS 

■ 


Economy  Silo  with  new 
doorway  and  hinged  doors 
is  a  wonder.  Always  ready 
to  swing  into  place.  No  car¬ 
rying  of  doors  up  or  down 
doorway.  Doors  cannot  get 
lost  or  misplaced. 

Superior  work  mjansihip 
with  best  quality  of  long 
leaf  Yellow  Pine  or  Oregon 
Fir.  Easy  ladder  and  hinged 
doors.  Storm-proof  Anchor 
System  makes  Economy  Silo 
a  permanent  structure.  Low 
prices  now. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 
Economy  Sii.o  &  Mfg.  Co 
Box  613  Frederick.  Md. 


endfirfree 

BOOKLET 

on 

NATCO 

GLAZED  TILE 

SILOS 


Vl^rRITT3N  guarantee  wnft 
every  Natco  Silo,  Silo« 
are  permanent,  perfect  ensilage 
preservers,  vermin-proof,  resist 
freezing,  never  need  painting 
or  repairs.  Cost  no  more  than 
wood,  give  absolute  satisfaction. 
Investigate  — -  get  free  booklet. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING' 
COMPANY 

Department  f 

Fultoa  Bld£,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  aud  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  aud  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1S43 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wm  Sa.  J^l’our  Own  f 
If  *  liv  Guarantee  • 


Put  down  In  black  and  white  what 
YOU  want  your  Silo  to  be.  Then  let 
that  stand  as  OUR  Guarantee  of  the 

4M,|U.iiil,,llin.  'iiiirnu.'inruu.'inr'i. ' 

. dSmP’Airi 

METAL 

Most  Modem.  Most  Practical  Silo, 
COPPER-IZED  Metal  throughout. 
Many  exclusive  features.  Backed  by 
23  years  of  Experience  and  Responsi¬ 
bility.  Tell  us  what  sice  silo  you  want  so  »a 
can  quote  factory-te-you  prices.  Special  dis* 
counts  on  early  orders. 

The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co. 

Dept  E  London,  Ohio  Est.  1904 

Buckeyo  Sroodsr  Houses,  Corn  Cribs,  Crain  Bios 


Roof  In 

Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON  gSS* 

A  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  37  Middletown,  O. 


PURE  IRON 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

STEEL  POSTS-  GATES  -  BARBED  WIRE  -  PAINT  •  ROOFING 


PRICES  SLASHED  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints,  Roofing.  Factory 
■  --  12-to-24-hour  service.  We  Pay  Freight.  Kitsel- 

man  Fence  now  SUPER- Galvanized  with  9994- 
100  per  cent  pure  zinc,  game  quaUty  as  on 
Telephone  Wire.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog! 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.230  Muncie,  Ind. 


to  You. 


Hame  . 
Address 


American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 

$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30thSt.,i\.Y 


OafsStraw,  Alfalfa,  CloverHay  delivered.’  Terms  draft 

Inspection.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Woreester,  N.  Y. 


80  Acres 


Fertile  section — So.  Jersey,  truck  or 
grain,  2  houses,  elec,  equipped. 

BARTON  F.  SHARP  BRIOGETON,  N.  J. 


Subscribers9 Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  ol  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


WANTED — Single  man,  good  milker  and  teams¬ 
ter  for  general  farm  work;  state  wages.  EM¬ 
METT  WELLS,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  farmhand,  must  be  good  teams¬ 
ter,  handy  with  machinery,  willing  worker; 
give  reference,  full  particulars.  D.  CLIFFORD 
YERKES,  Davisville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Long  experienced,  able  poultryman, 
for  large  poultry  farm  near  Philadelphia; 
house  with  all  modern  conveniences;  permanent 
position  for  married  man  with  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  3832,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSE  WORKER,  white,  about  May  1;  good 
economical  cook;  must  be  able  to  maintain 
neat  household  and  carry  out  instructions  in  a 
willing  and  cheerful  manner;  three  adults  with 
occasional  visitors;  country  estate,  4*4  miles 
from  village;  must  have  no  objection  to  remain¬ 
ing  in  absence  of  family;  couple  considered; 
man  for  general  farm  work;  state  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  salary,  references.  P.  O.  BOX  N,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  Stats 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  .$50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  Letchworth  Village,  Tliiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  farm  raised  men  for  cow 
testing  association  work,  with  some  agricul¬ 
tural  college  training;  must  own  car  and  sign 
agreement  to  test  at  least  12  months.  Address 
DAIRY  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  work  on  pure¬ 
bred  Jersey  farm,  located  in  Western  New  York; 
must  be  first-class  milker;  state  age,  experience 
and  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3760,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  woman,  housework,  waiting; 

white,  active,  private  family:  all  year  posi¬ 
tion  on  Long  Island;  wages  $60;  age,  religion 
and  reference  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3785,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  or  boy  on  small  farm;  no  milk¬ 
ing.  A.  McCORD,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG-  man,  single,  white,  experienced  gar¬ 
dener  and  handy  man,  able  to  drive  automo¬ 
bile,  for  country  home  near  Albany;  write  giv¬ 
ing  references  and  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3813,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wanted  to  work  small  truck  farm;  no 
objection  to  elderly  man  wishing  good  home. 
ADVERTISER  3816,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  milk  and  feed 
test  cows  in  modern  barn;  write  stating  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  desired.  Address  BOX  155, 
Spring  Grove,  Pa. 

WANTED— Single  experienced  man  for  milk 
room  on  farm  making  certified  milk;  good 
living  conditions:  $65  a  month  and  board.  Ad¬ 
dress  LOCK  BOX  138,  York,  Pa. 


WANTED— American  woman,  white,  about  50 
or  60  years  old,  who  wants  a  good  home,  to 
cook  and  take  care  of  two  blind  women;  refer¬ 
ences,  wages.  F.  W.  LOOMIS,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Conn. 


WANTED  by  May  1,  mature  country  woman  as 
cook  in  farm  family:  good  home  for  a  mother 
and  child.  Address  BOX  12,  Woodcliff  Lake, 
N.  J. 


MAN,  capable  of  properly  caring  for  lawns, 
plants,  shrubs,  trees,  etc.;  good  health,  satis¬ 
factory  references  and  citizenship  required;  $72- 
$80  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter, 
giving  age,  civil  condition,  experience  and  quali¬ 
fications.  BROOKLYN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  6S1 
Clarkson  Are.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


STENOGRAPHEB.  $84-$100  month  and  main¬ 
tenance;  provisional  appointment  under  civil 
service  rules;  must  be  capable  of  passing  ex¬ 
amination,  and  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
caring  for  records;  good  health  and  character 
required;  apply  by  letter,  giving  age,  education, 
experience,  civil  condition,  and  references. 
BROOKLYN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Head  man,  married,  on  modern  com- 
merical  poultry  farm,  3,000  layers;  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  to  brood  chicks  and  understand  feed¬ 
ing  layers;  not  afraid  to  work  and  can  get  re¬ 
sults;  house  with  all  improvements,  unfurnished; 
state  wages,  all  particulars;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  ELMHURST  FARM,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — May  1,  competent  cook,  kitchen  han¬ 
dy  man,  gardener,  two  chambermaid-wait¬ 
resses;  hotel  on  lake,  accommodating  40  guests. 
THE  GARDEN,  R.  2,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  man  to  attend  cattle  and  chick¬ 
ens;  must  be  good  butter  maker,  know  how  to 
operate  separator;  living  quarters  four  rooms 
and  bath;  no  children;  private  estate  near  Red 
Bank;  wages  $90  mouth;  reference  required. 
Address  M.  LAYTON,  125  Passaic  Ave.,  Har¬ 
rison,  N.  J.  


COOK,  immediately;  high-class  inn,  15  rooms; 

wages  $80:  excellent  plain  cooking  desired. 
PINE  KNOLL,  Westport,  Conn. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  for  small  vege¬ 
table  garden,  lawns,  flowers,  etc.;  one  desir¬ 
ing  good  home  to  high  wages;  write  particulars. 
A.  C.  BECKER,  Wilton,  Conn. 


'ANTED — Woman  to  assist  owner’s  wife  in 
housework  and  do  easy  chores  about  poultry, 
nil  as  trapnesting  pullets,  packing  eggs,  etc.; 
sperience  unnecessary  but  prefer  someone  who 
ants  to  learn  poultry  raising  on  a  liigh-class 
reeding  farm;  have  modern  home  with  gas 
eetric  and  running  water:  near  main  line  of 
eimsylvania  railroad.  KWAL1TY  FARM,  R. 
Box  48,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Young  man  to  work  on  modern  dairy 

farm,  prefer  agricultural  student.  AD\  Elt- 
TISER  3831,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  Protestant,  white,  good  cook,  baker, 
no  laundry;  permanent  position  private  fann- 
lv  on  Long  Island  country  place;  wages  $65; 
give  references,  full  particulars  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3827,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Gardener,  experienced,  sober,  indus¬ 
trious  man  to  work  around  a  Summer  Hotel 
from  April  15  to  September  15;  $50  per  month. 
Address  ALGONQUIN  HOTEL,  Lake  George, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Single  man  with  experience  to 
work  oil  poultry  farm.  LEONARD  BLOOD, 
R.  D.  1,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  _ 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man  or  boy,  farm- 
bred.  to  help  on  farm;  state  experience  and 
wages  desired.  F.  S.  HOLLENBECK,  lully, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Gardener,  single,  gentleman’s  place; 

small  greenhouse;  references.  MRS.  JOHN  A. 
ROOSEVELT,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
1  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


WANTED — Blacksmith,  tractor  driver,  teamster; 

blacksmith  who  is  willing  to  do  such  work 
when  needed,  and  other  work  balance  of  time; 
also  man  to  drive  Fordson  tractor;  also  teams¬ 
ter  who  will  care  for  our  feeding  and  barn 
work;  should  understand  use  of  ordinary  farm 
machinery;  applicant  in  each  case,  please  give 
experience  and  wages  desired,  and  references; 
permanent  places  for  satisfactorv  men.  THE 
BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO.,  Wal¬ 
lingford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  good  milker  and  understand  cattle; 
wages  $50  per  month  and  board;  apply  by  letter 
only.  JOHN  K.  EKMAN,  Room  3655,  10  Pine 
St.,  New  York  City. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION,  superintendent  institution  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  3729,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  YOUNG  married  man  wishes  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate;  herdsman-dairyman  experience 
around  cattle;  good,  reliable,  honest  and  sober; 
by  April  15;  first-class  reference.  BOX  38, 
Kirkland,  N.  Y. 


FARM  manager,  estate  superintendent,  wishes 
position;  American,  married;  experienced  all 
branches;  capable,  trustworthy,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3757,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  orchard  manager,  ten  years’  man¬ 
agerial  duties,  available;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  industrious,  educated,  refined, 
clean  living,  temperate,  single  man,  desires 
position  on  poultry  farm;  now  employed  and 
living  on  poultry  farm;  can  furnish  reference. 
G.  CARLISLE  GREGORY,  Lincoln,  Del. 


FARM  estate  manager,  economical,  efficient, 
American,  long  experience,  thoroughly  qualified 
farming,  cattle,  poultry,  all  estate  work,  execu¬ 
tive  ability.  ADVERTISER  3764,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  herdsman  wants  position;  lifetime 
experience;  write  for  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3786,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker,  private  home 
or  institution;  all  round  man,  carpenter, 
painter,  etc.  ADAM  CHOP,  P.  O.  Box  82,  Un- 
easville,  Conn. 


MARRIED  man,  American,  middle-aged,  would 
like  position  as  working  farm  manager;  prac¬ 
tical  and  up  to  date  in  all  branches;  no  children; 
can  bring  young  man  with  me  if  desired;  ready 
April  1  or  later;  kindly  state  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3790,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN,  single,  middle-aged,  wishes  position  on 
gentleman’s  estate  as  assistant  herdsman; 
good  dry-liand  milker,  good  all-around  man  with 
cattle;  honest,  sober,  reliable;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  3805,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  10,  Protestant  wishes  position  on 
poultry  or  dairy  farm,  within  50  miles  of  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  3815,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  farm  manager  open  for 
position;  married,  40;  extensive  farming  and 
dairying  experience  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois, 
specializing  in  A.  R.  O.  work;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3807,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  one  child,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  herd  management, 
production  of  certified  milk,  etc.;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  3808,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged  American,  no  children, 
absolutely  reliable,  want  position  on  small 
farm  or  estate,  cottage;  man,  experienced  cows, 
poultry,  lawn;  wife  willing  to  board  man  if 
necessary;  available  after  April  15;  Long  Is¬ 
land  or  Westchester  County  preferred;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3810,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  wants  position  on  fruit 
farm  for  Summer,  Hudson  Valley;  seven  years’ 
experience,  drive  tractor;  give  location,  fruits 
grown,  conveniences,  wages.  ADVERTISER 
3812,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  ELDERLY  man  without  family,  experienced 
gardener  and  poultryman,  wants  position; 
handy  with  tools;  good  references;  good  home 
preferred  to  high  wages.  BEALEY,  1212 
Bearing  Str.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


EXPERIENCED  man,  and  wife  with  one  child, 
position  on  farm  in  Connecticut,  New  York  or 
Long  Island;  interested  in  farming,  16  years  for 
general  farming,  dairy  or  poultry;  good  refer¬ 
ence.  Write  FRED  COLLINS,  East  Greenville, 
Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  qualified  every  detail, 
loug  experience,  first  class  proposition;  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  3817,  care  Rural. 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman,  life  time  experience;  mar¬ 
ried,  position  on  farm  or  estate;  New  Jersey 
preferred;  wife  willing  to  board  men;  must  have 
unfurnished  cottage;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3S19,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  vegetable,  flower,  shrub  grower, 
take  care  chickens;  life  experience  all  es¬ 
tate  work;  like  drive,  clean  cars.  HERMANN. 
433  Columbia  Ave.,  Grantwood,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN — Young  man,  single,  experienced 
in  all  branches,  desires  position;  best  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  3820,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  clean,  thoroughly 
trained  every  branch;  merits  must  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  ADVERTISER  3823,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HORSE  trainer  will  train  to  harness,  saddle, 
etc.;  guarantee  to  cure  horses  of  any  bad 
habits  or  no  money.  A.  IIARTMANN,  R.  F.  D. 
2,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man,  Dane,  wants  position  as  foreman 
or  superintendent  on  large  estate;  handy  with 
machinery  and  tool.  ADVERTISER  3825,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  four  years’  experience,  senior  in 
agricultural  college,  wants  responsible  position 
on  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  3826,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENGLISH  WOMAN,  capable,  well  educated, 
aged  38,  left  with  three  children  provide  for, 
two  school  age;  desires  any  position  on  large 
farm,  gentleman’s  country  estate;  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  housekeeper  large  private  institution 
Maryland;  references  and  further  particulars  ap¬ 
ply  first,  T.  MOUSLEY,  Erdenheim  Farm,  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill,  Pa. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  32,  with  15  years’  broad 
experience  and  training,  interested  in  posi¬ 
tion  requiring  the  utmost  in  ability  and  char¬ 
acter.  ADVERTISER  3828,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  single,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  with  purebred  Guernsey  herd,  by  April 
15;  practical  feeder,  experienced  certified  and 
Grade  A  milk  producer;  good  accommodations 
required.  ADVERTISER  3824,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  with  two  children, 
wants  position  on  private  or  commercial  chick¬ 
en  farm.  JOHN  ANDERSON,  624  Bergen  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  single,  25,  wishes  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  qualified  flower,  vegetable  and 
fruit  grower,  greenhouse  experiences;  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  3833,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  mechanical  business  and  good  gen¬ 
eral  education,  desires  position  on  commercial 
poultry  farm  to  learn  business;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3837,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  married,  no  children, 
Protestant,  desires  position  on  farm  or  private 
estate  where  wife  can  cook  and  do  household 
duties;  state  wages;  good  reference.  GORDON 
SMITH,  R.  D.  1,  Middlebury  Center,  Pa. 


AMBITIOUS  young  man,  20  years  old,  wishes 
position  on  poultry  farm:  no  experience. 
KURT  VOGEL,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  desires 
position;  16  years’  practical  experience  all 
branches;  at  present  managing  3,000-layer  plant. 
ADVERTISER  3839,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  open  for  position;  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  life  experience  poultry,  cattle,  garden¬ 
ing,  general  farming;  at  present  managing 
large  poultry  and  fruit  farm;  A-l  references. 
ADVERTISER  3840,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  experienced  farm  or  estate,  ex¬ 
pert  poultryman,  gardener,  all  kinds  repairs 
and  construction;  immediately;  state  salary, 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  3834,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ALL-AROUND  man,  single,  age  31  years.,  ex¬ 
perienced  on  farm,  desires  to  change  to  man¬ 
ager;  understands  the  works  and  knowledge  of 
slock,  rotation  of  crops,  care  of  fruit;  modern 
machinery  repairs  including  tractors,  trucks; 
distance  no  object ;  state  what  you  offer  at  once. 
ADVERTISER  3838,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  working,  understands 
flowers,  machinery,  upkeep  of  place;  middle- 
aged,  married,  no  family.  ADVERTISER  3835, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

FRUIT  and  poultry  farm’  for  sale;  excellent 
buildings;  near  town;  small  amount  of  cash 
required;  produced  $1,000  worth  of  fruit  last 
year;  must  be  sold  before  April  1.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3526,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Three  farms  all  on  or  near  State 
road;  price  $300,  $1,000,  $2,500;  will  make  any 
reasonable  terms  with  right  party;  if  interested 
write  for  description  stating  amount  you  can 
pay  down,  etc.  IVON  R.  FORD,  McDonough, 


DAIRY  farm  to  rent  for  term  of  years;  one 
mile  south  of  Sharon,  Conn.,  400  acres,  in 
good  cultivation  and  pasture;  modern  barn 
equipped  for  first-class  dairy,  accommodates  50 
cows,  metal  stanchions,  cement  floor,  running 
water  and  electricity;  cooling  room,  ice  house, 
barn  for  horses  and  auto  truck  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated;  good  nine-room  dwelling.  Apply 
CHARLES  W.  HOOrER,  Sharon,  Conn. 


NEW  5-room  bungalow,  attic,  one  acre,  every 
improvement;  commuting;  $6,000,  $500  cash. 
MYERS,  Iloliokus,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 105-acre  farm,  three  miles  from 
Valois,  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y. ;  in  the  rich 
Finger  Lakes  fruit  region;  large  baru,  shed, 
wagon-house,  pure  cold  spring  water,  level  land, 
seven-room  house;  30  rods  from  schoolhouse; 
equipment;  will  sell  at  sacrifice.  FRANK 
MCPHERSON,  Ithaca,  Buttermilk  Falls,  N.  Y. 


130  ACRES  adjoining  large  village;  beautiful 
16-room  home,  all  improvements,  large  dairy 
farm  buildings;  commercial  hennery;  bearing  or¬ 
chard;  spring  water  system;  woodland;  $15,000. 
BOX  502,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


WANT  to  buy  general  store,  one  with  postoffice 
preferred;  location  immaterial;  write  details. 
LAEGEN,  Amityville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1614-acre  farm  or  Summer  home, 
good  location,  near  Concord,  N.  H. ;  good 
buildings;  cheap.  P.  CHRESTENSEN,  Rt.  14, 
Concord,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — Nursery  and  dairy  farm,  190  acres, 
50  acres  devoted  to  15,000  evergreen  trees; 
large  house,  large  barns,  equipped  for  modern 
dairy;  near  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Inquire  LEON¬ 
ARD  VANDERBECK,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Box  67A, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Del-Mar-Va  poultry  farm,  300 
acres;  income  1927  gross  $11,544.32;  labor  in¬ 
come  $5,221.90;  net  $3,S06.97;  lights,  water; 
2,400  layers;  $7,000  down,  balance  easy;  im¬ 
mediate  possession;  uninfected  range.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3774,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent — Poultry  farm  with  1,000 
lavers  and  1,000  chicks,  also  equipments  rea¬ 
sonable.  HEMPSTEAD  CENTER  POULTRY 
FARM,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HUDSON  VALLEY,  150  acres,  fair  buildings, 
400  apple  trees.,  $20  acre.  ADVERTISER 
3793,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  small  house,  very  small 
price;  high  elevation.  ADVERTISER  3811, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  reliable  Canadian  farmer,  farm  to 
work  on  shares  or  rent,  with  stock  and  im¬ 
plements;  what  have  you?  Address  BOX  46, 
Oswegatehie,  N.  Y. 


BUY  from  the  owner  a  26-acre  poultry  farm 
with  all  good  buildings;  6-room  house,  bank 
barn,  a  large  henhouse  and  brooder-house,  a 
garage  for  4  cars;  plenty  of  fruit  and  grapes; 
price  $2,500,  part  cash:  write  for  information 
to  ANDREW  FRANK,  R.  1,  Milford,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — 10-acre  truck  farm,  good  soil  and 
buildings.  BOX  42,  Brentwood,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT  furnished,  cabin  and  garage,  by  two 
young  men,  near  where  farm  work  can  be  ob¬ 
tained;  Christian  and  good  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3809,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  farm,  23  acres,  fruit  orchard,  9-room 
house,  garage,  other  buildings,  near  railroad, 
schools;  will  sacrifice.  B.  NOLAN,  Stepney 
Depot,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  cheap  to  quick  buyer,  poultry  farm 
with  600  layers;  electric  lights,  high  and 
dry,  room  for  1,000,  Paterson  egg  route  at  20 
cents  premium;  18  miles  from  New  York;  4  to 
10  acres  with  all  buildings.  NORMAN  H. 
PERRY,  R.  3,  Sawmill  Road,  North  Haledon, 
N.  J. 


APPLE  orchard,  165  acres,  6,500  12-year-old 
bearing  trees;  Staymans,  Yorks,  Grimes  Gold¬ 
ens,  Williams  Early  Reds;  good  buildings;  on 
paved  State  highway  and  beautiful  river;  sac¬ 
rifice  price,  $14,000,  satisfactory  terms.  SALE 
PICKENS,  Berlin,  Md. 


MARYLAND,  Eastern  Shore,  8-acre  farm  on  the 
Ocean  City  boulevard,  5  miles  from  Salisbury; 
5-room  house,  good  buildings;  horse,  harnesses, 
tools,  60  laying  hens;  $4,000,  $1,500  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  on  mortgage.  ELISHA  B.  STEERE,  Par- 
sonsburg,  Md. 


WANTED — Dairy  and  general  farm  with  stock 
and  tools  to  work  on  share  basis  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  by  experienced,  reliable,  trust¬ 
worthy  and  temperate  party;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  3814,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


30-ACRE  farm,  good  soil,  good  building,  in  good 
condition;  on  State  road,  mile  from  high 
school  and  bank,  station;  telephone,  electricity 
go  by  the  house;  R.  F.  D.;  stream  running 
through  the  farm;  fire  wood;  good  fruit  and 
water;  suitable  for  poultry;  by  April  1,  price 
$2,700,  cash  $1,500.  Write  HARRY  VAN 
BUREN,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y.  Phone  707-5. 


FOR  SALE — 500-acre  dairy  farm,  running  water, 
14-room  house,  electric  lights,  20  rods  from 
State  road;  cow  barn  stanchions  90  head,  horse 
barn,  4  hay  barns,  hog  house,  milk  house,  silo; 
one  mile  to  milk  station,  high  school  and  rail¬ 
road;  price  $7,500.  SOL  CARNAHAN,  South 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  57-acre  farm,  good  roofs  on 
buildings;  terms  cash.  MRS.  MILO  CLO¬ 
THIER,  R.  D.  3,  Greenfield  Center,  Saratoga 
County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Sunnyside,  95-acre  fine  equipped 
tractor  farm;  loam  soil,  running  stream;  all 
buildings  in  first-class  condition;  along  State 
road;  suitable  for  poultry,  dairy  an<l  general 
farming;  price  $10,500.  P.  O.  FRANTZ,  R.  D. 
4,  Lehighton,  Carbon  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED  to  buy  retail  egg  route  connected 
with  large  poultry  farm  or  butter  and  egg 
route  combined.  ADVERTISER  3818,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


40-ACRE  farm,  8  acres  timber,  fine  buildings; 

good  location,  river  close  by,  short  distance 
to  town  and  stone  road;  2  horses,  chickens  and 
equipment;  all  $2,S00.  BOX  21,  Henderson,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Apple  orchard  farm,  53  acres;  three 
miles  from  city  Marietta,  Ohio;  mild  climate, 
good  road,  railroad,  progressive  community; 
300-tree  Rome  orchard,  full  bearing;  40  acres 
young  orchard,  20  acres  beginning  to  bear;  high 
quality  varieties;  improved  bouse,  attractive 
surroundings;  price  $10,000.  I.  P.  LEWIS, 
New  Waterford,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Large  colonial  residence  near  Alta- 
mont,  N.  Y. ;  State  road,  hourly  bus  to  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. ;  30  acres  land,  10  rooms,  light, 
heater,  fireplace,  nice  shade,  good  location;  price 
$10,000.  C.  E.  LUCKEY,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


125-ACRE  farm,  two  blocks  hard  road;  tractor 
worked;  modern  house,  bath,  hot,  cold  water, 
furnace;  large  basement  barn,  two  tenant 
houses,  Hhree  silos,  garage,  etc*;  fireproof 
roofs;  one  block  graded  school,  condensery, 

stores,  post  office,  churches;  bus  line,  six  mails 
daily;  seven  miles  State  normal  school;  price 

$10,000,  part  cash.  ADVERTISER  3821,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

'  »  ~ 

HOUSE  and.  large  lot,  on  hard  road,  two  blocks 
stores,  churches,  graded  school;  excellent  for 
chicken  business;  $375:  also  colonial  bunga¬ 
low  in  village;  one  block  graded  school,  stores, 
churches,  bus  line,  hard  road;  $950.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  3822,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm. 
BOX  43,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  road  house  on  State  road. 
ELM  TREE  REST,  Box  43,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Shares  or  money  rent,  155-acre 
farm  on  edge  of  town;  16  miles  above  Tren¬ 
ton;  stone  farm  house  and  buildings;  good  peach 
and  apple  orchards.  LOCK  BOX  172,  Lambert- 
ville,  N.  J. 


TRUSTEES  insist  upon  immediate  liquidation; 

beautiful  farm  of  207  acres,  located  about  27 
miles  from  the  business  section  of  Boston;  build¬ 
ings  include  a  large  bouse  with  all  modern 
equipment,  a  cottage  for  the  chauffeur,  large 
modern  barn,  ice  house,  two  poultry-houses,  two 
brooders  (large  enough  to  take  care  of  1,500 
chickens) ;  hundreds  of  fruit  trees,  strawberry 
and  asparagus  beds,  beautiful  shrubs;  can  be 
bought  for  half  the  original  cost;  for  particulars, 
write  CHARLES  E.  DANFORTH,  231  Slade  St., 
Belmont,  Mass. 


FARM  for  sale — Seven-room  house,  bath,  toilet 
and  sleeping  porch;  all  rooms  heated;  garage, 
barn  and  chicken  equipment  for  about  200;  mid¬ 
way  between  Bridgeport  and  Danbury,  2  miles 
from  Newtown,  and  (4  mile  of  State  road; 
$9,500,  half  cash;  will  rent  for  $45  per  month, 
one  year  only  with  option  purchase.  FLEMING, 
Atlantic  Hotel,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FARM  for  sale  in  New  York  State,  80  miles 
from  New  York  City;  75  acres  good  tillable 
land,  100  acres  pasture,  large  wood  lot,  2 
houses  8  and  11  rooms,  large  barns  and  silo; 
school  on  farm;  price  $10,000,  including  team, 
5  cows,  60  sheep,  pigs,  chickens  and  farming 
implements;  liberal  terms.  ADVERTISER  3754, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent  with  privilege  of  buying,  g 
small  farm,  where’s  good  fishing  and  hunting. 
B.  LAKSO,  Box  215,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


TWO  Lake  Erie  front  farms,  just  west  of  Erie. 
NEELY  FLEMING,  Erie,  Pa. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  545. 


Be  sure 

your  'cheap”  paint 

isn’t  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing 


NO  man  ever  saved  money  on  "cheap” 
paint.  That  is  because  "low-price- 
per-gallon”  and  real  economy  are  miles 
and  miles  apart. 

So  when  anyone  offers  you  a  wonder¬ 
ful  bargain  on  paint,  look  out.  There  are 
many  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  "cheap”  paint. 

There’s  the  man  who  tells 
you  of  a  barrel  of  paint  shipped 
by  mistake  to  your  town,  which 
he  will  sell  you  at  a  low  price  to 
save  expense  of  shipping  it  back 
to  the  factory.  Apple-sauce! 

There’s  the  firm  that  takes 
your  order  for  6  gallons  of  paint 
and  boosts  it  to  60  gallons — 
and  threatens  to  have  the  law 
on  you  if  you  refuse  to  accept  it. 

There’s  the  unknown  firm  who  writes 
you  glowing  reasons  why  they  will  give 
you  special  concessions  purely  out  of 
friendliness.  More  apple-sauce ! 

There’s  the  local  dealer  who  tries  to 
lure  you  with  low  price. 

Any  paint  product,  to  be  economical, 
must  have  (1)  good  covering  ability,  (2) 
a  tough,  long-wearing  film,  (3)  colors  that 
do  not  fade.  And  these  qualities  can  only 
be  produced  with  the  finest  ingredients, 
which  are  costly . 

"Cheap”  paint  is  cheap  only  because  it 
is  made  of  cheap  materials.  And  the  smart 


tricks  described  here  are  merely  used  to  That  is  why  "cheap”  paint  costs  several 
"hoodwink”  the  unsuspecting  buyer.  times  more  than  SWP  for  repainting. 


ERWlN-WlLLlAtf 
Products 


Why  SWP  costs  you  less 

Fine  old  SWP  House  Paint,  the  world’s 
standard  for  50  years,  costs  more  per  gal¬ 
lon  than  "cheap”  paint.  But  it  costs  less 
on  the  wall — and  much  less  by 
the  year. 

|  Because  SWP  is  a  product  of 
ft  the  finest  white  lead,  zinc  oxide, 
/  and  linseed  oil,  produced  in  the 
Sherwin-Williams  laboratories 
to  unusually  high  standards,  it 
has  remarkable  covering  powers. 

Where  "cheap”  paint  will 
cover,  on  the  average,  only  250 
sq.  feet  per  gallon  (two  coats), 
SWP  House  Paint  will  cover  360 
sq.  feet  per  gallon,  (two  coats).  Where  11 
gallons  of  cheap"  paint  are  needed  for  the 
average  house,  only  7  gallons  of  fine  old 
SWP  are  needed.  It’s  that  four  gallon 
saving  that  makes  fine  old  SWP  House 
Paint  so  very  economical  on  the  wall. 

But  that  is  only  the  beginning. 

SWP,  because  of  its  fine  ingredients 
and  scientifically  "balanced”  for¬ 
mula,  lasts  two  and  a  half  times  as 
long  as  "cheap”  paint.  It  gives  good 
looking  service  for  five  years,  usu  ally. 
"Cheap”  paint  always  looks  cheap 
and  wears  out  in  a  very  short  time. 


See  your  local 

66 Paint  Headquarters ” 

Remember  this — no  "cheap”  paint  prod¬ 
uct,  whether  a  house  paint,  barn  paint, 
varnish,  lacquer  or  enamel,  can  be  eco¬ 
nomical.  It  must  sell  for  a  good  price  per 
gallon  to  contain  the  qualities  that  make 
it  economical. 

Also  —  no  unknown  concern  and  no 
concern  that  makes  outlandish  offers  of 
"amazing  quality  and  low  price”  is  safe 
to  deal  with. 

For  best  results  and  lowest  cost,  depend 
upon  your  local  Sherwin-Williams  dealer 
—  "Paint  Headquarters.”  He  will  tell  you 
anything  you  want  to  know.  Through  the 
famous  Slier  win -Williams  Farm  Painting 
Guide  he  can  sell  you  the  right  finish  for 
any  surface,  madeby  Sherwin-W  illiams 
ft  to  highest  quality  standards.  But 
kv  whatever  you  do  —  buy  good  paint 

if  you  want  to  save  money. 

W e  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy 
COVEfCV  of  The  Sherwin-Williams 
EARTH  !  Farm  Painting  Guide,  free. 

TheSherw/n  Williams  Co. 

Largest  Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 
in  the  World 


Trade-Mafk 
Reg.  U-  S. 
Tat.  Off. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


PAINTS  *  VARNISHES  *  LACQUERS  ’  INSECTICIDES 
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Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.” 


^  ^^WENTY-six  YeARs  AGO  this  month — when  this  nation¬ 
wide  retail  business  was  founded  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Penney — 
a  trip  to  town  meant  starting  before  daylight  and  arriving 
back  home  after  dark.  In  countless  instances,  the  distance  was 
too  great  for  even  the  long  day’s  trip. 

Today  the  automobile  and  good  roads 
have  changed  it  into  a  pleasure  spin  of 
a  few  hours.  Gone  are  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  shopping  of  yesteryears. 

Gone  with  the  Indian,  the  scythe,  the 
square  piano  and  the  bad  roads. 

The  radio,  the  automobile  and  the 
newspaper  are  fast  making  the  City  and 
Country  one — not  only  in  space,  but  in 
needs  and  desires.  Today  the  family  in 
the  farmhouse  demand  the  same  up-to- 
the-minute  styles,  the  same  variety  to 
choose  from,  the  same  quality  and  sav¬ 
ings,  the  same  advantages  of  personal 
selection  as  their  City  Cousins. 

The  J.  C.  Penney  Company  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  located  in  nearly  1,000 

cities  and  towns  over  the  United  States,  are  supplying  this 
demand  in  a  most  satisfactory  way.  Fast  trains  thundering  ^ 


across  a  continent,  carry  the  styles  of  New  York  and  the  best 
manufactured  goods  of  the  World’s  markets  to  the  Main 
Streets  of  the  Nation,  placing  them  in  our  Stores  within  easy 
reach  of  the  most  remote  homes. 

Drive  to  the  nearest  town  where  there 
is  a  J.  C.  Penney  Company  Store  and 
see  for  yourself  if  we  cannot  save  you 
money  on  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Fur¬ 
nishings  and  Shoes — everything  needed 
by  man,  woman  and  child. 

Purchases  in  carload  lots  and  by  the 
thousands  of  dozen  for  our  many 
Stores  enable  us  to  give  you  prices 
that  save  you  money.  Look  at  the 
quality  of  our  goods,  too,  for  it  is 
Quality  alone  that  determines  whether 
the  price  is  economical. 

'  'Millions  of  Customers  and  All  £>f 
Them  Friends”  isn’t  merely  a  slogan  in 
our  Stores,  it’s  the  result  of  26  years 
of  giving  helpful,  conscientious  Serv¬ 
ice.  We  shall  strive  to  be  increasingly 
worthy  of  your  confidence.  Make  our  Store  your  headquar¬ 
ters  when  in  town. 
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These  Examples  of  Thrift 

— assure  Quality-Value  in  all 
J.  C.  Penney  Company  Stores. 

Marathon  Hats  Waverty  Caps 

— for  men.  Our  feature  For  Men,  at . #1.98 

bat  at . .#3.98  For  Boys,  at . 98c 

Jaciel — Exquisite  Toiletries 

For  refined  and  particular  women,  exclusive  with  our 
Stores  . 19c  to  98c 

Two  of  Our  Famous  Footwear  Values 

4702 — Women’s  Four-But-  734 — Men’s  Gun  Metal  or 

ton  Patent  or  Kid  Low  Tan  Oxfords,  solid  leath- 

Shoes,  at . #3.98  er  sole,  at . #4.98 

Millinery  Modes  of  the  Moment 

Chic  Hats  for  Women . #2.98,  #3.98,  #4.98 

Our  May  White  Goods  Presentation 

Table  Linens,  Sheets,  Pillow  Cases,  Spreads  and  Towels. 
Splendid  values  at  our  Thrifty  Low  Prices. 


N. 


Our  Spring  Store  News  Catalog 
Is  Filled  with  Such  Economies  as 
Are  Seldom  Found •  Write  for 
Yom  Copy* 


“quality — always  at  a  saving 99 


Men  Under  35  Years ,  Experienced 
in  Selling  Our  Lines  Are  Wanted 
to  Train  for  Co-partner  Store 
Managers.  Write  for  Details . 


Home  Offices:  330  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City — 43  Stores  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Maine, 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  as  Follows — 


New  York 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Cortland 
Corning 
Dunkirk 


Elmira 

Geneva 

Hornell 

Ithaca 

Little  Falls 

Newburgh 


Olean 

Oneonta 

Rome 

Watertown 


Salem 

Vineland 

Connecticut 

Danbury 


New  Jersey  Derby 
Bridgeton  Meriden 


Middletown 
Maine 
Biddeford 
Calais 
Caribou 
Fort  Kent 


Lewiston  Gardner 

Rumford  Greenfield 

Waterville  Leominster 

Massachusetts  Marlboro 
Clinton  North  Adams 

Framingham  Taunton 


Webster 

Rhode  Island 
Westerly 


Concord 


Vermont 
Newport 
New  Hampshire  Rutland 
Berlin 


Crops  or  Woodchucks,  Which  Shall  it  (Be? 


Ernest  M.  Mills,  U.  S.  Biological  Survey 


NE  of  the  common  rodents  found  over 
the  farming  area  in  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  United  States  is  the  woodchuck, 
or  groundhog,  known  in  the  West  as 
marmot.  The  rugged  character  of 
the  Northeastern  States  has  given 
the  hardy  woodchuck  an  excellent  foothold,  and  the 
innumerable  wooded  areas,  the  heavy  underbrush, 
the  ravines,  the  stone  walls  and  fence  rows,  have 
provided  protection  and  furnished  an  ideal  habitat 
for  the  animals.  It  is  only  in  recent  ^ars  that  we 
have  realized  the  abundance  of  woodchucks,  their 
potentiality  as  a  permanent  and  increasingly  harm¬ 
ful  mammal  and,  therefore,  the  need  for  immediate 
action  in  order  to  hold  them  in  check. 

Where  do  we  find  the  modern  woodchuck?  It  has 
left  the  quiet,  retiring  life  of  the  forested  areas,  and 
has  assumed  a  bold  role  by  making  his  new  home  in 
the  midst  of  Alfalfa,  clover  or  cornfields.  One  farm¬ 
er  has  remarked  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  clover 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley  without  raising  wood¬ 
chucks.  For  a  palatial  residence  they  choose  a  large, 
well-planted  vegetable  garden.  In  such  instances  the 
woodchuck  changes  his  diet  from  the  berries,  fruits, 
plants  and  vegetation  of  the  wastelands  to  the  best 
of  the  Alfalfa,  sweet  corn,  Soy  beans,  garden  truck 
and  sometimes  its  dessert  will  consist  of  the 
young  tender  bark  of  apple  trees. 

Few  persons  wish  the  extermination 
of  the  woodchuck.  What  farmer  does 
not  like  to  watch  these  intelligent,  fear¬ 
less  and  interesting  animals  as  they 
sun  themselves  or  play  about  their  bur¬ 
rows  !  But  their  depredations  on  cul¬ 
tivated  crops  force  the  use  of  control 
measures,  just  as  we  protect  our  crops 
from  insects  and  diseases. 

The  life  history  of  the  woodchuck 
is  more  or  less  familiar  to  all.  After 
courting  in  Fall,  the  mated  woodchucks 
hibernate  from  October  to  April,  when 
they  sleep  curled  up  in  a  ball  of  grass 
in  a  nest  below  the  frost  line.  Along 
in  April,  three  to  six  young  ones  may 
be  added  to  the  family.  The  mother 
takes  good  care  of  the  young  chucks 
for  five  or  six  weeks,  when  they  are 
turned  out  to  shift  for  themselves.  The 
little  woodchucks  with  untiring  energy 
dig  homes  of  their  own,  or  adapt  some 
unoccupied  hole  to  their  use.  After 
that  their  luxurious  life  of  case  begins, 
with  nothing  to  do  but  eat,  drink  and 
sleep,  laying  up  food  on  their  bodies 
for  the  long  Winter  ahead. 

The  construction  of  a  woodchuck 
burrow  is  a  most  interesting  study. 

The  woodchuck  first  makes  the  en¬ 
trance  and  throws  out  the  dirt  into  a 
conspicuous  mound.  The  burrow  de¬ 
scends  obliquely  for  three  or  four  feet, 
then  rises,  and  then  may  extend  nearly 
horizontally  for  many  feet.  Some  bur¬ 
rows  that  have  been  dug  out  were  30 
ft.  long.  Side  branches  from  this  main 
burrow  may  have  blind  ends  or  may 
lead  to  the  nest,  which  is  a  little  high¬ 
er.  One  or  two  exits  are  made  by  tun¬ 
neling  from  the  inside  straight  up  to 
the  outside.  A  spacious  living  room 
is  included  as  well  as  toilet  chambers. 

The  entire  arrangement  of  the  wood¬ 
chuck's  home  provides  a  dry,  warm 
and  clean  place  for  his  comfort  and 
the  only  means  of  protection  from  his  enemies. 

The  woodchuck  seldom  feeds  during  the  dark 
hours.  Soon  after  sunrise,  however,  it  obtains  its 
morning  meal  while  the  dew  is  still  on  the  grass.  A 
light  luncheon  may  be  had,  or  it  may  not  be  seen 
until  dusk,  when  it  fills  up  for  the  night.  Well- 
beaten  paths  are  generally  seen  leading  to  the  feed¬ 
ing  areas. 

The  best  time  to  undertake  control  measures  is 
during  April  and  May.  The  vegetation  is  then  short 
and  scant,  the  trails  easily  seen,  and  the  young  ones 
are  in  the  home  den.  It  is  inadvisable  to  treat  bur¬ 
rows  during  the  Winter,  because  the  burrows  may  be 
occupied  by  skunks,  foxes,  rabbits  and  other  fur 
bearers,  which  are  protected  by  law  in  most  States. 
Therefore,  only  active  woodchuck  holes  should  be 


treated,  and  then  only  woodchucks  will  be  found  in 
such  burrows. 

Several  of  the  methods  of  control  commonly  used 
are  inefficient.  Shooting  and  trapping  are  favorite 
methods  of  the  farm  boy  with  ifienty  of  time  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  the  skill  that  these  methods 
require.  Poisoning  woodchucks  with  strychnine  or 
any  other  poison  has  been  generally  unsuccessful. 
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The  Destructive  Woodchuck.  Fig.  215 


The  Woodchuck  in  Familiar  Surroundings.  Fig.  210 


Inspecting  Fumigated  Woodchuck  Burrow.  Fig.  217 

The  most  practicable  method  of  killing  wood¬ 
chucks  is  to  fumigate  their  dens.  The  three  chemi¬ 
cals  most  widely  used  are  crude  calcium-cyanide, 
carbon  disulphide  and  gasoline.  None  of  these  will 
drive  the  woodchucks  from  their  burrows,  but  will 
put  an  end  to  their  work  silently  and  expeditiously. 

Calcium-cyanide  dust  upon  exposure  to  the  air 
evolves  a  very  powerful  gas  known  as  hydrocyanic- 
acid  gas,  in  which  no  animal  can  live.  The  “spoon 
method”  is  the  simplest  way  to  use  this  dust  in 
woodchuck  burrows.  A  tablespoonful  or  more  of 
cyanide  dust  should  be  placed  as  4ar  as  possible 
down  the  woodchuck  burrow  and  upset  in  a  pile. 
Do  not  scatter  the  dust  down  the  hole,  because  it 
will  then  be  of  no  value.  Cyanide  gas  is  very  light, 
and  consequently  does  not  always  penetrate  the 
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long  branching  burrows.  The  spoonful  of  dust  gen-» 
erates  gas  for  a  few  hours  and  thus  makes  a  gas- 
filled  area  near  the  opening  of  the  treated  burrow. 
After  the  dust  has  been  placed,  seal  the  entrance 
with  damp  sod,  being  careful  not  to  allow  loose  ma¬ 
terial  to  fall  upon  the  fumigant. 

The  cyanide  dust  may  also  be  used  in  a  dust 
pump  or  gun,  which  forces  the  particles  throughout 
the  burrows,  filling  them  with  the  gas  and  killing 
the  woodchucks  immediately.  The  operator  should 
start  at  one  opening  and  watch  the  other  openings 
for  escaping  dust.  Holes  from  which  dust  escapes 
as  well  as  the  entrance  hole  should  be  quickly  sealed 
to  obtain  a  high  concentration  of  the  gas  and  to 
save  dust.  The  dust-gun  method  is  probably  more 
convenient  and  requires  less  material  than  the 
“spoon  method.” 

Caution. — Open  cyanide  cans  in  the  open  air  and 
stand  windward  to  escape  breathing  fumes.  Do  not 
get  cyanide  into  the  mouth.  Wash  hands  at  once 
after  working  with  cyanide. 

Carbon  disulphide,  an  ill.-smelling  liquid,  is  another 
efficient  fumigant.  About  two  ounces  (three  or  four 
tablespoons)  are  poured  on  a  wad  of  cotton,  rags 
or  other  absorbent  material,  and  placed  well  down 
the  burrow,  the  hole  being  immediately  closed  by  a 
large  sod.  The  liquid  evolves  a  heavy  poisonous 
gas,  which  flows  down  into  the  wood¬ 
chuck  burrow  like  water.  Carbon  di¬ 
sulphide  is  most  effective  when  the  soil 
is  moist,  because  there  is  less  soil  ab¬ 
sorption.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to 
treat  the  burrows  after  a  heavy  rain. 
When  burrows  are  located  in  a  sidehill, 
or  if  the  ends  of  the  burrows  are  above 
the  entrance,  the  gas  should  be  ex¬ 
ploded  by  fossing  a  lighted  match  into 
the  hole,  as  the  smoke  will  then  pene¬ 
trate  the  up-hill  burrows. 

The  disadvantages  of  carbon  disul¬ 
phide  are:  It  is  highly  inflammable 
and  explosive ;  the  method  of  applica¬ 
tion  is  inconvenient,  and  the  gas  may 
not  reach  the  ends  of  the  burrows. 

Gasoline  may  be  used  and  applied 
like  carbon  disulphide.  A  teacupful 
of  gasoline  to  each  burrow  is  poured 
over  absorbent  material,  allowing  the 
vapors  to  generate  for  several  minutes. 
Then  throw  a  lighted  match  into  the 
entrance  to  cause  an  explosion,  and 
afterward  close  all  openings  with  sod. 
The  low  cost  of  gasoline  and  its  avail¬ 
ability  make  it  a  desirable  fumigant, 
but  generally  it  is  not  so  efficient  as 
cyanide  or  carbon  disulphide. 

To  rid  a  farm  of  woodchucks  success¬ 
fully  it  is  necessary  to  treat  all  used 
burrows.  Therefore,  one  should  make 
a  careful  and  diligent  search  for  all 
burrows  in  the  area.  To  each  in¬ 
dividual  burrow  there  is  found  nor¬ 
mally  one  entrance  and  one  or  two 
exits. 

If  only  a  small  part  of  a  large  area 
occupied  by  woodchucks  is  treated,  the 
woodchuck  will  quickly  reoccupy  these 
treated  burrows.  Woodchucks  may 
range  as  far  as  half  a  mile,  looking  for 
more  favorable  conditions.  In  such 
cases,  areas  should  be  entirely  treated 
up  to  the  natural  boundaries.  It  is 
highly  desirable  to  obtain  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  neighborhood  farmers,  and 
sometimes  of  whole  communities,  to  control  these 
perisistent  animals  in  a  given  area. 

For  further  information  on  woodchuck  control 
write  to  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  or  to  the  Biological  Survey  Field  Office  at 
Amherst,  Mass.,  which  is  co-operating  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  of  New  England  in  all  rodent  con¬ 
trol  activities. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  damage  done  by  rodents,  includ¬ 
ing  mice  and  rats,  can  hardly  be  estimated.  The 
woodchuck  is  a  farm  nuisance,  but  rats  and  mice 
are  a  real  danger  as  disease  carriers,  and  the  same 
evil  reputation  is  given  to  the  ground  squirrels  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Biological  Survey  has  con¬ 
ducted  valuable  research  work  among  all  classes  of 
rodents  in  the  United  States.  We  hope  to  give  some 
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future  articles  dealing  with  these  animal  pests  that 
are  so  costly  to  the  farm. 


Current  Farm  Practice 

[Under  this  heading  methods  of  handling  timely  farm 
work  will  be  discussed.  Comment  and  experience  are 
invited.  Many  farm  jobs  can  be  done  effectively  in 
more  than  one  way.  The  experience  of  others  is  help¬ 
ful.] 

The  Pastures 


WE  HAVE  a  number  of  questions  about  han¬ 
dling  pastures  that  are  not  producing,  satis¬ 
factorily.  Those  who  have  large  tracts  of  “natural 
pasture  land”  are  fortunate,  and  if  fairly  good  judg¬ 
ment  is  used  so  that  they  ai'e  not  eaten  to  death, 
they  continue  productive  year  after  year.  On  many 
farms  there  is  what  is  known  as  the  “Swamp  Lot,” 
a  long  field  with  brook  running  through,  some  bushes 
and  a  few7  lax-ge  willow  trees,  pleasant  shade  for  the 
cows.  This  sod,  composed  of  grasses  suited  to  the 
locality  by  years  of  natural  selection,  has  no 
thought  of  “running  oxxt.”  When  it  gets  short  the 
cowts  are  turned  elsewhere  for  a  few  days.  But 
other  pastures,  rolling  or  upland  fields,  become  a 
serious  problem.  It  is  easy  to  tell  a  man  to  plow 
up  and  reseed  such  a  field.  He  may  have  to  do 
it,  bxxt  in  many  cases  this  will  not  fit  into  his  plans, 
and  make  him  short  of  pasturage  for  the  season. 
Lime  and  fertilizers  often  prove  ofi table  under 
such  conditions,  fine  ground  limestone,  a  ton  to  the 
aci’e,  or  one  of  the  burned  lime  products  at  half  the 
amount.  Some  of  the  quickly  solxxble  niti'ate  prod¬ 
ucts,  around  100  lbs.  per  acre,  will  help — nitrate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  one  of  the  nitrates 
made  fronx  the  air. 

In  most  cases  these  pastures  need  phosphorus,  and 
acid  phosphate  is  most  quickly  available.  (We  ai’e 
supposed  to  call  it  superphosphate  now,  but  x-eally 
we  have  never  found  a  farmer  who  was  afraid  of  the 
word  acid  in  describing  the  exxt  rock.  Its  meaning 
Is  well  known,  while  “superphosphate”  nowadays  re¬ 
quires  an  explanation.)  Where  more  convenient  a 
mixed  fertilizer  may  be  broadcast. 

Natui-ally  the  more  evenly  these  chemicals  are  dis¬ 
tributed  the  better.  The  quantities  mentioned  ai7e 
merely7  suggestions.  The  condition  of  the  soil,  and 
amoxxnt  one  feels  that  he  can  invest,  ai7e  deciding 
points.  Sometimes  pastures  get  “spotty7,”  and  a 
little  treatment  oix  these  poor  places  will  pay,  even 
though  no  general  dressing  of  the  whole  field  is 
made. 

Is  it  advisable  to  run  a  spike-tooth  harrow  over 
the  pastxxre  in  order  to  give  the  fertilizer  and  seed 
to  be  applied  a  better  chance?  This  is  a  good  plan 
in  many7  cases.  Trial  of  the  harrowing— seeing  how 
it  acts — will  tell  whether  one  is  doing  more  harm 
than  good.  As  a  rule  this  harrowing  and  afterward 
rolling  would  put  the  seed  and  plant  food  at  work 
sooner,  if  time  can  be  spared  for  the  work. 

As  to  seed,  Timothy  and  Red  clover,  three  pounds 
each ;  Alsike  and  White  clover,  one  pound  each ; 
Red-top,  two  pounds,  and  Kentucky  blue  grass,  four 
pounds,  will  make  a  good  variety7.  If  the  field  can 
be  harrowed  and  rolled  after  seeding,  as  suggested, 
a  little  less  seed  may  be  xxsed. 


Farm  Value  of  the  Hawks 

AN  ARTICLE  by  Win.  Perkins,  speaking  of  “In¬ 
sects  in  the  Truck  Garden,”  has  congenially 
and  intelligently  pointed  out  the  value  of  birds  as 
an  adjunct  in  lessening  the  injxxry  to  crops  by  in¬ 
sect  hordes.  But  the  whole  story  of  the  value  of 
birds  is  not  given,  and  it  is  the  writer’s  hope  that  he 
will  be  permitted  to  add  another  chapter  to  the 
theme  so  auspiciously  started  by  Mr.  Perkins,  who, 
I  believe,  is  sufficiently  an  ornithologist  to  admit 
the  oversight. 

I  have  in  mind  the  tremendous  economic  value  to 
the  farmer  of  the  great  order  of  birds  known  to  the 
ornithologist  as  the  raptores.  In  this  group  are  in¬ 
cluded  the  hawks  and  owls.  Ordinarily,  these  birds 
are  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  the  agriculturist,  for 
the  sole  reason  that  an  occasional  depredation  is 
committed  upon  the  chicken  yard.  But  let  us  see. 

Mr.  Perkins  has  said :  .  .  there  is  a  surer 

way  to  find  out  what  a  bird  eats,  namely,  to  look 
in  his  stomach.”  This  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  W. 
K.  Fisher  of  the  Biological  Survey  as  far  back  as 
1885,  and  he  did  his  work  so  thoroughly  that  it  can 
be  parenthetically  added  there  can  be  no  further 
need  of  destroying  hawks  to  verify  his  results  by 
anyone,  either  farmer  or  sportsman.  Ilis  findings 
for  our  common  hawks  and  owls  are  as  follows : 

Marsh  Hawk — “Of  124  stomachs  examined,  seven 
contained  poultry  or  game  birds ;  .34  contained  other 
birds ;  57,  mice ;  22,  other  mammals ;  7,  reptiles ;  2, 
frogs;  14,  insects;  1,  indeterminate  mattei*,  and  8 
were  empty.” 


Red-tailed  Hawk. — “Of  562  stomachs  examined,  54 
contained  poultry  or  game  birds;  278,  mice;  131, 
other  mammals;  37,  batrachians  or  reptiles;  47,  in¬ 
sects  ;  8,  ci’awfish ;  1,  centipede ;  13,  offal,  and  89 
were  empty. 

Red-shouldered  Hawk  —  “Of  220  stomachs  ex¬ 
amined,  3  contained  poultry ;  12,  other  birds;  102, 
mice ;  40,  other  mammals ;  20,  reptiles ;  39,  batrach¬ 
ians  ;  92,  insects ;  16,  spiders ;  7,  crawfish ;  1,  earth¬ 
worms  ;  2,  offal ;  3,  fish,  and  14  were  empty.” 

Broad-winged  Hawk. — “Of  65  stomachs  examined, 
2  contained  small  birds ;  15,  mice ;  13,  other  mam¬ 
mals  ;  11,  reptiles ;  13,  batrachians ;  30,  insects ;  2, 
earthworms;  4,  crawfish,  and  7  were  empty.” 

Rough-legged  Hawk. — “Of  49  stomachs  examined, 


40  contained  mice ;  5,  other  mammals ;  1,  lizards ;  1, 
insects,  and  4  were  empty.” 

Sparrow  Hawk. — "Of  320  stomachs  examined,  1 
contained  a  game  bird ;  53,  other  birds ;  S9,  mice ;  12, 
other  mammals ;  12,  i7eptiles  or  batrachians ;  215,  in¬ 
sects  ;  29,  spiders,  and  29  were  empty.” 

Barn  Owls. — “Of  29  stomachs  examined,  1  con¬ 
tained  poxxlti’y ;  3,  other  birds;  17,  mice;  17,  other 
mammals ;  4  insects,  anxl  7  were  empty.” 

Long-eared  Owl.— “Of  107  stomachs  examined,  1 
contained  a  game  bird  ;  84,  mice ;  5,  other  mammals ; 
1,  insects,  and  15  were  empty.” 

Short-eared  Owl. — “Of  101  stomachs  examined,  11 
contained  small  birds;  77,  mice;  7,  other  mammals; 
7,  insects,  and  14  were  empty.” 

Barred  Owl. — “Of  109  stomachs  examined,  5  con¬ 
tained  poultry  or  game ;  13,  other  birds ;  46,  mice ; 
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The  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Fig.  219 

18,  other  mammals ;  4,  frogs ;  1,  a  lizard ;  2,  fish ;  14, 
insects ;  2,  spiders ;  9,  crawfish,  and  20  were  empty. 

Saw-whet  Owl. — “Of  22  stomachs  examined,  17 
contained  mice ;  1,  a  bird  ;  1,  an  insect,  and  3  were 
empty.” 

Screech  Owl. — “Of  255  stomachs  examined,  1  con¬ 
tained  poultry;  38,  other  birds;  91,  mice;  11,  other 
mammals;  2,  lizards;  4,  batrachians;  1,  fish;  100, 
insects ;  5,  spiders ;  9,  crawfish  ;  7,  miscellaneous ;  2, 
scorpions ;  2,  earthworms,  and  43  wei’e  empty.” 

These  statistics,  which  we  hope  you  have  had 
patience  and  interest  enough  in  to  go  through,  re¬ 
quire  explanation  on  two  points  to  bring  out  their 
even  greater  value  than  the  number  and  percentage 
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of  nxice  indicate.  First,  in  the  items  referred  to  as 
“other  mammals”  it  must  be  understood  that  this 
includes  almost  entirely  ground  moles,  red  squirrels, 
chipmunks,  and  other  truly  pestiferous  creatures  in 
so  far  as  they  affect  the  farmer.  Secondly,  it  must 
be  taken  in  good  faith,  as  space  does  not  permit  of 
the  proof,  that  the  item  “other  birds”  means  only 
the  natural  surplus  of  these  iix  a  given  area  over 
what  that  area  can  comfortably  support,  and  it 
is  usually  the  weaker,  and  more  unfit  members. 

!  Now  to  account  for  the  aversion  to  hawks  is  the 
real  difficulty.  The  majority  of  farmers  and  sports¬ 
men  are  not  well  enough  versed  in  bird  lore  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  various  species  of 
hawks  and  owls.  As  a  result  they  are  looked  xipon 
indiscriminately  as  a  class,  which  it  must  be  said 
are  sadly  suffering  for  the  “sins”  of  an  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  minority  of  their  numbers.  For  it  is  true 
there  are  two  or  three  species,  but  only  two  or  three, 
whose  record  in  terms  of  economic  value  to  the  agri- 
cultxxifist  does  not  show  xip  as  highly  or  as  favoi’ably 
as  does  the  record  of  those  species  sxxbmitted — 
species  which  are  here,  or  trying  to  be  here  in  the 
face  of  pei-petual  gunfire  and  trapping,  in  greater, 
and  more  advantageous  to  the  farmer,  numbers.  The 
red-tailed  and  the  red-sliouldered  hawks,  whose 
record  is  most  unequivocally  in  their  favor,  are  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  hawks,  observable  always  in 
the  vault  of  the  sky  describing  great  circles  in  quest 
of  prey  of  mice  and  moles,  and  it  is  these  among  the 
most  innocuous  of  the  hawk,  that  are  receiving  the 
greatest  persecution  because  of  their  visibility.  The 
real  culprit,  the  now  extremely  rare  and  occasional 
Cooper’s  and  goshawk  is  seldom  actually  seen,  and 
like  most  of  man’s  distribution  of  justice,  the  in¬ 
nocent  suffer  for  the  palpably  guilty. 

While  all  of  the  hawks  listed,  and  these  include 
all  of  the  hawks  likely  to  be  met  with  in  New  York 
State  and  vicinity,  show  enviable  records  as  destroy¬ 
ers  of  creatxxres  obnoxious  to  the  farmer,  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  record  of 
the  red-tailed,  broad-winged,  rough-legged,  and  spar¬ 
row  hawks,  and  of  the  owls,  to  the  long-eared,  short¬ 
eared,  and  the  screech  owl.  No  creatxxres  are  more 
deserving  of  protection  and  encouragement  than 
these. 

For  those  who  find  an  analysis  of  statistics  irk¬ 
some,  but  who  are  able  to  get  the  moral  of  a  story, 
the  following  bit  of  lxistoi'y  is  appended : 

Back  in  1SS6  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  enacted 
what  was  called  the  “Scalp  Act.”  This  piece  of 
legislation,  endorsed  mainly  by  the  farmers  of  the 
State,  provided  for  a  bounty  of  50  cents  each  on  all 
vermin,  which  inclxxded  mostly  hawks  and  owls.  By 
virtue  of  this  act  nearly  $90,000  was  paid  out  in 
bounties  during  the  year  and  a  half  the  law  was  in 
effect.  Granting  that  5,000  chickens  are  killed  an¬ 
nually  by  hawks  aixd  owls,  and  that  they  were 
worth  25  cents  apiece  (a  high  estimate  since  a  large 
portion  of  these  were  killed  when  very  young),  the 
poixltry  killed  in  the  year  and  a  half  had  a  value  of 
less  thaix  $2,000.  Hence,  in  18  months  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  paid  $90,000  to  save  $2,000.  It  is  well 
within  bounds  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  a  year 
every  hawk  and  owl  destroys  a  thousand  mice  or 
their  equivalent  in  insects.  Therefore,  omitting  all 
reference  to  the  increase  of  these  obnoxious  animals 
when  nature’s  means  of  checking  them  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  the  lowest  possible  estimate  of  the  value  of 
each  hawk  and  owl  would  be  $20  a  yeai*,  or  $30  in 
a  year  and  a  half. 

Hence,  in  addition  to  the  $90,000  actually  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  State  in  destroying  128,571  of  its  bene¬ 
factors,  it  had  incurred  a  loss  to  its  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  of  at  least  $3,857,130,  or  a  total  loss  of  $3,- 
947,130  in  a  year  and  a  half,  or  at  the  rate  of  $2,- 
631,420  per  annum.  In  other  words  the  State  threw 
away  $2,105  for  every  dollar  saved !  And  even  this 
does  not  represent  the  total  loss,  for  the  slaughter  of 
such  a  vast  number  of  predaceous  birds  is  almost 
certain  to  be  followed  by  a  correspondingly  enormous 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  nxice  and  insects  formerly 
held  in  check  by  them,  and  it  has  taken  many  years 
to  restore  the  balance  thus  blindly  destroyed  by 
ignorance  and  unwarranted  pi’ejudice. 

It  is  true  that  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  a  de¬ 
sirable  hawk  or  owl  tenant  will  find  it  more  con¬ 
venient  to  visit  his  host’s  henyard  in  preference  to 
paying  his  rent  by  foraging  for  vermin.  So  that  if 
one  is  certain  of  the  development  of  this  proclivity 
in  an  individual  whose  visits  become  habitual,  it  is 
unquestionably  right  to  interfere.  But  the  finger 
that  pulls  the  trigger  should  first  be  certain  that  the 
blood  of  a  $2  chicken  is  worth  the  blood  of  a  $20 
hawk  or  owl. 

Speaking  generally  much  more  shoxxld  be  done  for 
hawk  and  owl  protection  than  is  now  in  evidence. 
Sentiment  for  our  birds  of  prey  should  be  on  a  par 
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with  our  insectivorous  and  song  birds.’  There  is  no 
scientific  or  biological  reason  why  they  should  be 
considered  less  worthy  of  protective  consideration. 
Prejudice  proves  nothing.  If  anyone  shares  the  con¬ 
victions  set  forth  in  these  few  lines,  or  if  a  single 
proselyte  to  the  cause  has  been  gained,  and  they 
wish  to  substantiate  their  faith,  a  line  addressed  to 
the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  1974 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  may  help  you  to  win 
future  security  for  these,  our  staunchest  friends. 

New  York.  myron  acicland. 

It.  N.-Y. — An  interesting  bulletin  on  this  subject 
is  issued  by  the  New  Jersey  Station  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  It  is  entitled,  “The  Hawks  of  New  Jersey  and 
Their  Relation  to  Agriculture.”  The  accompanying 
picture  of  the  red-tailed  hawk,  and  diagram  of  its 
food  proportions,  are  taken  from  this  bulletin. 


Pear  Blossoms 

THE  accompanying  photographs  of  pear  blossoms 
and  blossom  parts  were  made  on  March  2,  1927 
just  as  soon  as  the  weather  had  warmed  up  enough 
after  a  heavy  snow  to  allow  the  snow  to  fall  from 
the  blooms  to  the  ground.  The  snowstorm  was  an 
unusually  heavy  one  for  the  section  and  unusually 
late  in  the  season,  and  the  snow  piled  up  on  the  blos¬ 
som  clusters  in  great  heaps.  Apparently  no  damage 
was  done,  however.  The  variety  is  said  to  be 
Kieffer,  and  the  trees  are  located  on  the  campus  of 
Clemson  College,  South  Carolina.  As  is  clearly 
shown,  they  were  in  full  bloom  at  the  time. 

The  picture  of  the  modified  stamens  shows  an  in¬ 
teresting  condition  found  in  these  blooms  and  others 
from  the  same  two  trees.  At  the  upper  left,  Fig. 
220,  is  a  normal  petal,  and  at  the  lower  right  are 
two  normal  stamens.  Between  them  are  modified 
stamens,  which  form  an  almost  complete  series  con¬ 
necting  the  two  forms.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  flowers  contained  these  intermediate  forms, 
usually  one  to  the  flower.  A  flower  of  this  kind  can 
be  seen  in  the  upper  left  cluster  of  flowers  shown 
in  the  other  picture,  Fig.  221.  The  whorl  of  five 
normal  petals  shows  clearly,  with  the  petaliferous 
stamen  inside. 

By  careful  examination  it  is  possible  to  see  the 
anthers  on  most  of  the  modified  stamens.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  blade  of  the  false  petal  is 
more  or  less  suppressed  in  practically  every  case  on 
the  side  where  the  anther  occurs,  except  where  there 
is  a  well-developed  filament.  In  that  case  the  petal¬ 
like  element  is  an  expanded  portion  beyond  the 
anther. 

Such  transformations  of  the  floral  organs  as  this 
are  not  particularly  rare,"  although  rather  uncom¬ 
mon.  I  have  recently  observed  exactly  the  same 
condition  in  some  rose  blooms.  This  is  the  condition 
which  made  it  possible  for  rose  breeders  to  develop 
by  selection  the  “double”  varieties  of  this  flower. 
There  is  apparently  no  reason  why  pear  varieties 
with  “double”  blooms  could  not  be  developed  with¬ 
out  great  trouble,  if  anyone  should  consider  it 
worth  while. 

In  some  kinds  of  plants  a  series  of  the  kind  shown 
may  range  from  foliage  leaves  at  one 
extreme  to  floral  organs  at  the  other. 

It  then  forms  one  of  the  circumstances 
on  which  is  based  the  belief  that  floral 
organs  are  modified  leaves,  and  that 
the  flower  itself  is  a  special  kind  of 
shoot.  c.  A.  LUDWIG. 

Clemson  College,  South  Carolina. 


know  sheep.  I  told  him  if  he  would  go  and  get 
them  we  would  put  them  at  the  other  side  of  the 
place.  They  were  over  the  rise,  but  shortly  I  saw 
him  running  them  like  rabbits  on  the  hill,  and  mo¬ 
tioned  him  home,  yelling  that  I  had  changed  my 
mind.  When  he  got  half  way  to  me,  I  called  and 
the  sheep  started  and  caught  up  with  their  chaser. 


'Normal  and  Modified  Petals  and  Stamens  of  Pear. 

Fig.  220 


They  thought  it  was  me,  in  his  person  calling  them. 
I  sold  (>0  black-top  yearlings  to  a  man  a  few  miles  off 
and  he  turned  them  with  his  not  so  dark.  Riding 
along  the  road,  all  were  eating  pasture  near  and  I 
said  to  my  companion,  “I  wonder  if  now,  after  two 
months  those  sheep  know  me  yet,”  and  I  let  out  a 


got' the  money  ip  a  strange  city.  There  are  no  ani¬ 
mals  so  nice  to  work  with  or  so  easy  if  one  under¬ 
stands  sheep  nature. 

Formerly  when  we  tarred  noses  to  keep  flies  away, 
each  sheep  was  caught,  but  never  again.  Then  we 
have  sat  all  day  cleaning  feet  and  doctoring  them. 
Now  the  tar  is  mixed  with  salt  and  they  go  out  with 
the  smell  to  repulse  the  flies.  Feet  are  treated  to  a 
bath  of  blue  vitriol  frequently  in  a  trough.  For¬ 
merly  men  used  strong  chemicals  like  nitric  acid 
which  made  sound  feet  sore.  Now  our  door  is  pulled 
to  the  trough  chute  and  it  is  the  nature  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  to  follow  each  other  out  along  a  12-foot  cement 
trough.  It  must  be  boarded  at  the  sides,  with  the 
bottom  board  to  the  inside,  so  no  feet  catch  and  all 
touch  bottom. 

There  is  a  view  of  plant-growing  and  stock-grow¬ 
ing  not  thought  of  enough.  The  above  and  other 
remembrances  recall  it.  I  have  been  associated  with 
men  who  never  saw  the  kindly,  dependent  eyes  of  a 
sheep.  Their  whole  concern  was  profit.  They  never 
thought  of  doing  a  kindly  act  to  add  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  animals,  but  only  saw  the  dollar,  and 
got  no  joy,  elevation  or  culture  from  their  work.  The 
life  of  farm  folks,  even  if  they  must  deny  them¬ 
selves  to  make  a  bare  living,  is  better  than  the  lives' 
of  any  other  class,  no  matter  how  successful.  There 
is  no  real  good  in  dollars  when  they  are  the  ruling 
motive.  A  friend  with  plenty  of  them  got  a  $5,000 
check  for  a  lease.  He  told  me,  “That  don’t  amount 
to  anything.  I  will  throw  it  with  the  rest  and  for¬ 
get  about  it.”  On  the  other  hand  he  had  a  delight 
in  his  sleek,  fat  Herefords  and  his  fattening  sheep. 
He  would  take  me  to  his  places  to  help  him  enjoy 
his  improved  fields,  and  his  nice  animals,  and  we 
seldom  referred  to  money. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  setting  a  switch,  in  pruning 
it  and  repulsing  insects  sent  to  disintegration  work 
elsewhere,  and  the  climax  comes  when  the  tree  is 
loaded  with  luscious  fruit.  We  set  a  row  of  misfits 
and  later  grafted  them.  Now  after  15  years  we  go 
under  and  among  the  apples,  and  like  a  pagan, 
worship,  and  no  one  but  me  dare  fill  the  baskets 
with  the  fruit.  When  one  sets  a  tree,  when  he  plants 
seed  and  sees  it  springing,  when  he  looks  on  a  field 
of  grain  or  grass,  he  can  consider  himself  a  partner¬ 
ship  creator.  When  he  sees  one  generation  of  ani¬ 
mals  better  than  the  preceding  one,  he  has  a  pleasure 
the  money  grubber  knows  not  of.  When  dollars  are 
not  the  impelling  motive  the  operator  will  get  as 
many  of  them  and  an  education  to  be  found  nowhere 
off  a  farm.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 


Pear  Blossoms  Including  Modified  Forms.  Fig.  221 

couple  of  calls.  Every  one  of  mine  raised  his  head 
to  look,  while  the  others  kept  on  eating. 

In  1917,  when  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  I  went  into 
the  First  National  Bank  and  laid  down  a  check,  say¬ 
ing,  “Your  old  State  has  cleaned  me  nearly  out  and 


Sheep  Nature 

HE  first  bunch  of  wethers  I  fed 
were  funny  fellows.  They  always 
wanted  a  play  before  going  into  their 
stable  Winter  nights,  and  I  had  to 
chase  around  after  them.  One  beau¬ 
tiful  evening  when  I  came  into  the 

kitchen  I  said  to  the  young  wife :  “I 

• 

say  it  won’t  storm  for  a  week,  but  the 
sheep  say  it  will  storm  tonight.  They 
gobbled  their  corn  and  ran  into  the 
stable.”  She  said :  “You  are  right, 
once,”  but  I  was  not.  There  was  10 
inches  of  snow  in  the  morning.  An¬ 
other  time  a  bunch  lay  on  a  knoll  on  pasture  and 
they  were  to  be  clipped  soon.  A  fog  covered  us  and 
neighbors  passing  called,  “Coin’  to  be  rainy  tonight.” 
I  felt  sure  those  sheep  would  be  busy  eating,  but 
when  the  mist  got  thicker  and  formed  little  drops, 
got  the  sheep  and  stabled  them.  The  stars  came  out 
an  hour  later.  Enough  of  the  wild  is  left  so  they 
can  hit  the  weather  surer  than  a  reporter. 

I  had  a  big,  good-natured  chap,  and  he  did  not 
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I  want  $100.”  He  looked  at  the  check  and  at  me 
when  I  said :  “I  am  all  right  and  so  is  the  paper, 
and  can  give  the  best  of  evidence.”  Then  1  laid 
down  my  picture  with  a  big  bunch  of  nice  ones 
crowded  up  close  to  me  in  a  snowy  field,  and  said, 
“You  see  that  is  I,  and  the  Bible  says  ‘My  sheep 
know  my  voice  and  they  follow  me.’  Do  I  get  it?” 
and  he  was  counting  it  out.  I  know  nothing  about 
fraternity  signs.  It  was  the  sheep  and  their  nature 


More  About  Beans 

LAST  Fall  when  harvesting  my  Perry  marrow 
beans  I  hung  up  a  promising  stalk  in  the  old 
shop.  The  last  week  in  February  I  chose  three  of 
the  best  pods  from  this  stalk,  and  shelled  them. 
From  these  I  selected  12  of  the  best  specimens  as 
to  appearance  and  conformity  to  type.  These  were 
planted  in  a  box  in  a  warm  room  and  kept  moist. 
The  eighth  day  all  12  showed  their  backs  through 
the  soil.  Two  of  these  beans  never  got 
any  further,  but  promptly  decayed. 
The  10  are  all  showing  even  vigorous 
development,  as  even  and  regular  as 
soldiers  on  parade.  This  difference  in 
vitality  could  not  be  attributed  to 
germ  injury  from  frost  action,  or  to  the 
soil  or  mode  of  planting,  as  all  the 
beans  are  covered  the  same  depth,  and 
in  exactly  the  same  position  in  the  soil, 
subject  to  even  moisture.  It  appears 
to  be  an  instance  where  hereditary 
weakness  crops  out  unexpectedly,  and 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  practice  of  careful  plant  selec¬ 
tion.  Along  these  lines  our  experiment 
stations  have  been  and  are  doing  a 
wonderful  work  for  agriculture  in  all 
its  branches.  Personally  I  am  not 
through  with  this  study  in  the  be¬ 
havior  of  beans,  and  have  quite  a  lit¬ 
tle  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  count 
so  many  of  these  valuable  investiga¬ 
tors  among  my  acquaintances.  In  aU 
our  investigations  we  are  just  scratching  the  sur¬ 
face,  underneath  which  are  hidden  causes  yet  un¬ 
learned.  h.  e.  cox. 


Now  they  advise  taking  your  cod  liver  oil  by  way 
of  the  hen’s  egg.  Eggs  are  rich  in  vitamin  I),  the 
vitamin  that  prevents  and  cures  rickets ;  when  hens 
are  fed  cod  liver  oil,  the  eggs  are  still  richer  in  this 
element.  The  cod  and  the  lieu  thus  co-operate  for  the 
benefit  of  man. 
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Orlando  Harrison  * 

State  Senator  Orlando  Harrison, 
bead  of  the  nursery  business  of  J.  G. 
Harrison  &  Sons,  died  at  his  home, 
Berlin,  Maryland,  March  25,  aged  61. 

He  was  born  at  Roxana,  Sussex 
County,  Del.,  and  necessity  caused  him 
to  start  work  at  an  early  age,  and 
when  12,  during  school  vacation,  he 
drove  a  timber  wagon,  hauled  by  three 
yoke  of  oxen,  with  skill  beyond  bis 
years.  At  17  he  was  measuring  lumber 
for  his  father  in  the  pine  forests  of 
North  Carolina. 

In  1SS4  he  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Berlin,  Md.,  and  with  his  father,  the 
late  J.  G.  Harrison,  engaged  in  the 
fruit  and  nursery  business  and  farm¬ 
ing,  developing  into  one  of  the  largest 
establishments  of  the  class  in  the 
world.  In  addition  to  the  nursery 


l The  Late  Orlando  Harrison, 

business  he  planted  large  commercial 
orchards  in  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia. 

For  several  years  he  w7as  mayor  of 
his  home  town,  Berlin.  In  1906  he 
was  elected  to  the  Maryland  House  of 
Delegates,  and  to  the  State  Senate  in 
1912.  All  of  this  public  work  was  car¬ 
ried  on  with  credit  to  himself  and  the 
approval  of  his  community  and  State. 

He  held  many  offices  in  horticultural 
interests  and  traveled  widely,  studying 
nursery  and  fruit  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

The  nursery  trade  and  horticulture 
have  lost  a  good  and  energetic  friend 
and  his  State  and  community  a  most 
useful  citizen. 

He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  four- 

sons. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Papers  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  were  issued  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  March 
21  for  the  John  Milton  Foundation, 
formed  to  provide  evangelical  and  re¬ 
ligious  literature  for  the  blind.  The 
foundation  will  operate  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  is  sponsored  by  the 
International  Council  of  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Council  of  Home  Missions. 
The  new  organization  will  require  $100,- 
000  a  year  and  plans  to  raise  an  endow¬ 
ment  of  $2,000,000.  The  Rev.  L.  B. 
Chamberlain,  D.  D.,  secretary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  is  in  charge  of 
the  project. 

The  patent  for  Eskimo  pie,  obtained 
in  December,  1921,  on  which  the  Eskimo 
Pie  Corporation,  Inc.,  has  relied  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  competition  by  persons  or 
corporations  attempting  to  manufacture 
a  similar  confection,  was  declared,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  to  be  invalid  March  21  by  Federal 
Judge  Campbell  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Judge  Campbell’s  decision  was  handed 
down  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  Eskimo 
Pie  Corporation  to  restrain  the  Honey¬ 
moon  Pie  Corporation,  the  Honeymoon 
Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  the 
Honeymoon  Pie  Company,  Peter  Gavre- 
los  and  George  Marantos,  all  of  Jamaica, 
Queens,  from  continuing  to  manufacture 
and  sell  bars  of  ice  cream  coated  with 
chocolate. 

Loan  shark  tactics,  including  a  method 
of  hoodwinking  the  police  on  repossessed 
automobiles,  were  brought  under  the 
light  of  public  hearing  in  New  York 
March  21  as  Charles  IJ.  Tuttle,  United 
States  Attorney,  started  proceedings  be¬ 
fore  United  State  Commissioner  Cotter  in 
the  Federal  effort  to  prosecute  usurious 
money  lenders  profiting  through  the  mails. 
At  the  same  time  the  Federal  Grand  Jury 
continued  to  examine  witnesses.  In  three 
years  one  of  the  witnesses  said  he  has 
seized  about  600  cars  for  these  loan  firms, 
totaling  about  $30,000  pay  in  that  time. 
About  15  companies  now  use  his  services. 
Some  of  them  he  named  as  the  Pacific 
Finance  Company,  the  Broadway  Auto 
Brokerage  Corporation,  the  Brevoort  Au¬ 
to  Finance  Corporation,  Ben  Wolf  Cen¬ 


tury  Security  Auto  Corporation,  Legal 
Discount  Corporation  and  the  Mose  Auto 
Corporation.  Abraham  Schwartz  of  312 
West  42d  St.,  New  York,  who  had  com¬ 
plained  as  being  a  victim  testified  that 
his  dealings  had  been  with  Morris  Sieff 
of  the  Mose  Finance  Corporation.  By 
various  steps,  said  Schwartz,  his  original 
loan  of  $100  had  grown  to  $552  with  only 
$220  actually  placed  in  his  hands.  Many 
of  the  victims  were  taxi  drivers  trying 
to  buy  their  vehicles. 

High  winds,  accompanied  by  rain,  snow 
and  sleet,  swept  Western  New  York  and 
the  Province  of  Ontario  March  27.  Trees, 
wires,  windows  and  roofs  were  torn 
down  and  telephone  and  telegraph  com¬ 
munications  interrupted.  Temperatures 
dropped  from  40  to  60  degrees.  While 
the  wind  was  at  its  maximum  in  Buffalo, 
with  a  velocity  of  68  miles  an  hour,  the 
plant  of  the  Buffalo  Flour  Mills  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  destroyed  by  fire,  entailing  a 
Joss  estimated  at  $240,000.  One  fireman 
was  injured. 

Responsibility  for  the  collapse  of  the 
St.  Francis  Dam  near  Los  Angeles 
March  13  was  placed  March  27  on  the 
builders  of  the  structure  by  members  of 
the  commission  appointed  by  Gov.  C.  C. 
Young  to  investigate  the  disaster.  The 
commission  reached  the  following  three 
conclusions :  Failure  of  the  dam  was  due 
to  defective  foundations.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  indicate  that  the  accepted  theory 
of  gravity  type  dam  is  in  error.  The 
failure  indicated  the  desirability  of  hav¬ 
ing  all  of  such  structures  erected  and 
maintained  under  tne  supervision  and 
control  of  State  authority.  The  St. 
Francis  Dam  was  built  and  maintained 
by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  persons  are  still  missing  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  flood  unloosed  by  the  burst¬ 
ing  of  the  dam,  while  the  known  dead 
number  236,  the  commission  reported. 
Property  loss  was  given  as  “many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.”  Samples  of  founda¬ 
tion  taken  from  under  the  west  wall  of 
the  dam  quickly  softened  and  changed  to 
either  a  mush  or  granular  mass  when  im¬ 
mersed  in  water,  the  report  said. 

MEXICO. — The  Mexican  government 
has  issued  the  new  oil  regulations.  This 
marks  the  end  of  a  controversy  which  for 
more  than  ten  years  has  endangered 
peaceable  relations  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  The  oil  companies 
have  until  Jan.  12  next  to  make  up  their 
minds  whether  they  w-ill  accept  the 
amended  law  and  regulations.  But  there 
is  little  doubt  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  has  made  up  its  mind  that  the  law 
and  regulations  protect  every  legitimate 
American  right.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
henceforth  the  oil  companies  either  ac¬ 
cept  the  law,  or  if  they  choose  to  fight 
it,  fight  without  diplomatic  or  moral  sup¬ 
port  of  the  government.  This  result  has 
been  reached  by  President  Calles  and  Am¬ 
bassador  Morrow  in  negotiations  covering 
a  period  of  about  four  months.  In  that 
period  no  notes  have  been  written,  but 
there  have  been  an  exhaustive  and  pains¬ 
taking  re-examination  of  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  and  protracted  personal  negotiation. 

WASHINGTON. — Funds  to  carry  for¬ 
ward  a  host  of  new  naval  activities,  in¬ 
cluding  construction  of  eight  10,000-ton 
cruisers,  two  fleet  submarines,  two  dirigi¬ 
bles  and  271  airplanes,  were  asked  March 
21,  in  the  annual  Navy  Department  Sup¬ 
ply  Bill  reported  to  the  House.  The 
measure,  drafted  by  the  Flouse  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  called  for  a  total  expen¬ 
diture  of  $359,190.000 — the  largest  naval 
appropriation  asked  of  Congress  since  the 
Washington  Limitations  Conference. 
The  committee  said  that  there  was  no 
immediate  prospect  of  a  declining  naval 
cost,  and  that  all  indications  pointed  to 
an  appreciable  upward  trend.  The  bill’s 
total  represented  an  increase  of  $20,384,- 
000  above  present  appropriations.  The 
Marine  Corps  appropriation  of  $24,186,- 
000  was  an  increase  of  $1,104,000.  The 
committee  pointed  out  that  more  than 
7.600  marines  were  assigned  to  foreign 
duty.  Aside  from  these  major  increases, 
the  bill  was  designed  to  provide  for  con¬ 
tinuation  of  naval  activities  in  approxi¬ 
mately  their  present  condition. 

After  two  days’  discussion  the  Senate 
Commerce  Commission  March  23  amend¬ 
ed  the  Jones  Flood  Control  Bill  so  as  to 
require  no  substantial  contributions  by 
the  lower  valley  States.  That  section  of 
the  original  bill  requiring  those  States  to 
pay  the  cost  of  raising  the  levees  to  the 
1914  standard  was  •liminated.  As  a 
result  the  States  will  be  required  merely 
to  furnish  rights  of  way  for  levees  and 
to  do  the  necessary  patrolling  and  care¬ 
taking. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Reports 
from  Olympia,  Wash.,  state  that  poppy 
seed  scattered  along  tjie  Pacific  highway 
in  1919  as  a  war  memorial  has  resulted 
in  the  spread  of  the  poppies  into  farm 
land,  where  they  are  becoming  a  noxious 
weed.  The  poppy  is  a  troublesome  weed 
in  Europe.* 

Enactment  of  the  bill  introduced  in 
Congress  by  Senator  Mayfield  of  Texas, 
providing  that  the  government  shall  stand 
the  entire  expense  of  eradication  and 
compensation  in  the  fight  against  agricul¬ 
tural  or  live  stock  pests  introduced  from 
abroad,  would  create  a  precedent  and  will 
be  bitterly  fought,  it  is  indicated  by 
statements  of  members  who  have  studied 
the  proposition.  Full  Federal  compensa¬ 
tion  is  against  all  precedent,  according  to 
Representative  James  P.  Buchanan  of 
Texas.  In  the  three  outbreaks  of  the  foot 
and  mouth  diseases,  Mr.  Buchanan  point¬ 
ed  out,  the  government  paid  one-half  of 
the  appraised  valuation  of  the  animals 
condemned  to  death.  In  the  fight  against 


tuberculosis  in  cattle  the  government  pays 
only  one-third  of  the  appraised  value  of 
the  tubercular  animals  condemned.  The 
government  has  paid  but  one-third  of  the 
compensation  to  farmers  in  the  South  on 
account  of  the  establishment  of  non-cot¬ 
ton  zones  by  State  authority,  in  pink 
boll  worm  outbreaks.  The  fact  that  the 
Federal  government  has  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $10,000,000  to  fight  the  corn  borer, 
it  is  pointed  out,  does  not  constitute  a 
precedent,  that  situation  not  being  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  others  referred  to.  The  fund 
was  appropriated  and  devoted  to  a  clean¬ 
up  campaign  in  the  infested  sections, 
without  the  establishment  of  corn-free 
zones,  and  no  farmer  was  deprived  of  the 
right  to  plant  corn  on  his  land.  Farmers 
were  paid  for  their  labor  in  the  cleanup 
work  but  were  not  authorized  compensa¬ 
tion. 

Legislation  conferring  upon  authorized 
employes  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  the  power  to  inspect,  search  and  ex¬ 
amine  without  a  warrant  but  upon  prob¬ 
able  cause,  any  person  coming  into  the 
United  States,  or  any  vehicle,  receptacle, 
boat,  ship  or  vessel  coming  from  any 
country  or  moving  interstate,  for  nur¬ 
sery  stock,  plants,  plant  products  and 
other  articles,  the  entry  or  movement  of 
which  in  interstate  or  in  foreign  com¬ 
merce  is  prohibited  or  restricted  by  the 
Plant  Quarantine  Act  or  by  quarantine 
orders  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
introduced  by  Representative  Haugen  of 
Iowa,  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  March  14.  The  bill  had  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  Dr.  C.  L.  Marlatt,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Horticultural  Board.  No  au¬ 
thority  is  now  given  in  the  quarantine 
act  to  stop  in  movement  quarantined  ar¬ 
ticles  which  are  pest  carriers,  it  Avas  ex¬ 
plained  when  the  bill  came  up  for  con¬ 
sideration.  Such  movement  in  violation 
of  plant  quarantine  is  usually  in  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  restriction  but  involves  the 
greater  danger  of  long-distance  spread  of 
the  pests  concerned. 
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EXTENSION  LADDERS 


f*" "X70  WINDLASS  75<  EXTRA 

NEW  SPRUCE  OR  0ASSW000  UDDERS-HAR0W000  RUNGS 

Complete— ready  to  use— freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  It . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  Box  246  INTERLAKEN,  N.  V. 


Makes  Washing 
Easy 


The  leverage  makes  it  so  easy  a  child  can  run 
it.  No  rubbing.  Cleans  tub  of  clothes  in  5  min. 
saves  back-breaking  work.  Keeps  hands  out 

S01  own**  very  woman  can  afford  one. 

first  machine  in  a  territory. 
OFFER  30  days  free  trial.  Catalog  free. 
HANDY  WASHER  CO.,  123  N.  Franklin,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Every  Root  Guaranteed 
GIANT 

WASHINGTON 

ASPARAGUS 


A  mighty  strong  statement  but  backed 
by  mighty  strong  stock.  Hundreds  of 
testimonials  prove  our  claims  for  the 
super -asparagus,  Giant  Washington. 

Send  today  for  free  illustrated 
catalog  and  prices  on  seed 
and  roots. 

SHOEMAKER’S 
RIVERVIEW  FARMS 

Box  R.  A.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Seed  Corn 

Early  Yellow  Clarage  and  White  Cap>  excellent 
yielders  and  sure  to  ripen  before  the  early  frosts, 
so  prevalent  in  many  sections.  Choice  seed,  bu., 
$3.25;  5  bu..  $3  per  bu.;  10  bu.  or  more,  $2.75  per  bu. 
Send  for  samples  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  15,  Melrose,  Ohio 


SEED  CORN 


Lancaster  Co.  Sure  Crop.  Fine 
results  ;  *15.75  per  bushel, 
80MIEIIN  to  ROUUb£l}l]IN,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Fenna. 


HARDY  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

April,  May,  June  delivery.  Leading  varieties— 500  *1  50, 
1000-$2.50  prepaid.  $1.50-1000  charges  col.  Tomato,  Onion, 
Potato,  Beet  prices  on  request.  Plants  well  packed,  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  MAPLE  GROVE  fa  Kills,  Franklin,  Va 


p  .  T>  .  -  SELECTED 

Sweet  Potatoes  vf^ 

and  REDS 

Guaranteed  true-to-name  and  free  from  disease.  Also 
some  Porto  Rico  Yams.  Write  for  catalog  with  prices. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


Large  Asparagus  Roots 

dozen;  *10.00  per  hundred.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES^ 
Hampton  Rays,  N.  Y. 


I^/S  IVS  P  is  in  the  bank  for  the  larger 
1  sweeter  V/orden  grapes  be¬ 
fore  Concords  come.  It’s  just  like  getting  money 
from  home.  100,  $4 ;  10,  80c  ;  30  and  15c  for  postage. 
Our  bargain  list  smiles  at  you.  BORLING 
RN13  MADISON,  O. 


Bargain  Offer— 5  Glorious  Beauties  for  SI 

PURITY,  white;  JUDGE  DUNCAN,  crimson :  BON¬ 
NIE  BRAK.  pink;  BRIAN  BREAU,  purple:  CALIF. 
ENCHANTRESS,  lavender.  These  varieties  reg¬ 
ularly  sell  for  50c  each. 

80  Unnamed  Tubers,  mixed  In  handling,  *2.25 
Send  for  interesting  free  catalog. 

C.  LOUIS  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
25 1.14  Court  St.  West  Haven,  Conn. 


GLADIOLI  -  DAHLIAS 

Large  size  Gladioli  bulbs,  good  mixture.  One  varieties, 
all  bloom  this  year,  *1.50  per  100.  Fine  named  Dahlias, 
Cactus,  Show  and  Decorative,  unlabled  12  for  *1.00. 
P.  D.  WHITE,  382  Broadway,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


I  A  DC  A  GARDEN  OF  GLADS! 

U  50  mixed,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

25  named,  labeled,  $1.00 
BERRYCItOFT  GARDENS,  TROY,  OHIO 


Collection  of  Iris  No.  1 

*  12  Different  kinds  of  Iris .  St.OO 

K  25  same  as  above .  2.00 

I  Collection  of  Iris  No.  2 

S12  Different  kinds  named,  all  colors . $2.00 

25  same  as  above . «.00 


Address,  Lake  Iris  Botanical  Experimental  Grounds 
Box  371  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


HARDY  LARKSPUR 


Beautiful  blue  flowers,  6 
Strong,  1-year  plants,  only 
$1.10,  doz.,  $2.10,  prepaid  at  planting  time.  CatalogFREE 

WM.  1*.  YEA6LE,  BRISTOL,  PA.,  KEPT.  It 


Raspberry  Plants 

Certified  stock  of  Latham.  Cutlibert,  Marlboro,  Idaho,  St. 
Regis,  Herbert,  King,  Golden  Queen,  Plum  Farmer,  and 
Columbian.  Also  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  asparagus, 
shade  trees,  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  hardy  plants.  ’ 

May  We  Send  You  Our  Catalog? 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN  NURSERY  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

"Grown  in  Vermont.  It's  Hardy" 


10,000  Columbian  Raspberry  Plants 

Disease  free  by  State  Inspections.  Also  Plum  Farmer 
Plants.  L.  C1IIAVETTA  «fc  SONS,  Brunt,  N.  Y. 


RED  SPY, 

4  ft.,  10,  “  ~  ' 


Red  Duchess,  Gallia  Beauty 
(solid  red).  Early  McIntosh, 
Cortlands  cheaper.  These  are  the 
new  leaders  that  every  alert  grower  wants.  The 
good  old  stand-bys,  Baldwins,  Staymans,  Jona¬ 
thans,  5ft.,  10,  $3;  these  3  bore  in  the  nursery 
row.  10  5ft.  Bartletts,  $5.  20  2ft.  peach,  $1.60.  100 
Concords,  $3,  Worden,  $4;  20  varieties.  Show  us 
better  orchards  than  from  our  trees  and  we’ll  pay 
your  trip.  BORLING  »^RN12  4*  MADISON,  O. 


Howara  X  7 

Just  the  money  maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown 

Strawtoerry  Flants 

carefully  packed.  $1.00-100,  $8.75-500,  $7.25-1000, 
$82, 50-5000  prepaid.  J.  Britton,  Chepuchct,  It.  1. 
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Concord  Niagara  ( 

Agawam  Worden . 

Hardiest  kinds.  Once  planted  and  growing  you 
won’t  part  with  them  for  ten  times  their  cost. 
Every  home,  if  only  a  city  lot,  hns  room  for  them. 
A/rn,i,nm  Large  amber-red  berries  on  big  bunches. 
Agawam  Very  sweet.  Each  20c;  12.  $1.50;  100.  $10.00. 

rAnrtnvil  Best  known  grape.  Sure  to  suceed.  Fine 
LOnCOra  for  grape  juice  15c;  12.  $1.25;  100,  $8.00. 

Niacynra  (White  Concord).  Best  greenish-white 
islagara  grape  grown.  Each 

Wnrrlnn  Large  black  berries. 

OrU\.Il  early,  hardy,  sweet. 

Strong,  well-rooted  vines  CAgv 

Set  of  four  best  varieties  •  5”" 

1  Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Bunches  big.  Extra 
20c;  12,  $1.50;  100.  $10. 


Three  Sets  for 

one  address  (or  Si.  Save  50c.  Get  two  neighbors  to 
take  one  set  each,  from  you.. 

Free  With  Every  Order 

Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog  and  copy 
of  64  page  book,  BETTER  GARDENS. 


The  Templin-Bradley  Co* 

5713  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


GOLDEN  RULE 


TREES,  VINES 
and  PLANTS 


W e  offer  you  unexcelled, 
guaranteed,  “true  to  name” 
Apple,  Peach,  Plum,  Pear 
and  Chen-y  trees.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  select  Grape 
Vines,  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry  plants,  also 
Strawberry  plants  of  un¬ 
usual  quality.  Ourlineof 
Shade  trees,  Evergreens, 
Roses  and  Flowering 
shrubbery  is  most  com¬ 
plete  in  variety  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Spring  planting  time  is 
rapidly  approaching:  Get  our 
Planter’s  Guide  catalogue  and 
price  list  from  which  to  make 
up  your  order.  Your  free  copy 
awaits  you,  write  for  it  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
to  every  customer  or  their  money  back. 


Special  Offer  _0  Hope  Farm  Peaoli  1 1  cash 
until  April  10th  “  Trees,  3-8  feet  for  v  I  with  order 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  D,  Princess  Ann3,Md. 


FRUIT  1 

m 

s 

Budded  from  bearing  orchards  and  inspected  for 
trueness  to  name  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Shau)  of  Amherst,  Mass. 

We  have  no  salesmen  or  commissions. 


We  do  have  as 
good  trees  and 
plants  as  money 
can  buy  and  at 
sensationally 
low  prices. 


Send  for  complete  neu>  list.  Free. 

WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES 
of  BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

BOX  10  2  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Not  connected  with  any  other  "Barnes”  company 


GUARANTEED 
Healthy —  True -to- Name 

OUR  new  1928  Catalog  of  52  pages  illus¬ 
trates  over  100  varieties  innatural  colors 
and  describes  nearly  a  thousand  items  of  in¬ 
terest  to  you:  Roses',  Vines,  Hardy  Flowers, 
Berries,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit 
Trees— everything  for  the  home  grounds, 
garden,  orchard,  etc. — at  growers’  prices. 
Our  Roses  will  surely  please  you:  more 
than  50  of  the  very  choicest  may  be  had  at 
very  low  prices.  Transportation  Pre¬ 
paid.  See  Catalog. 

Write  today  for  this  Catalog — FREE 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC 


!  FRUIT 

Berry  Plants 


Seeds  ■ 


■  Ornamentals 

8  4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3  ft.  Peach,  1  Be  each  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden 
Seeds.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  etc. — in  fact  our  free  1  028 
catalog  has  everything  for  Garden, 

Farm  and  Lawn. 

Allens’  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  11  Geneva,  Ohio 


/'To  clear  the  ground  will  sell  block  ^ 

APPLE  TREES 

the  best  varieties,  3-yr.-old,  6  to  8  ft.  Hal  f 
price  while  they  last — 10  for  $4.00.  A  full 
line  Fruit,  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shrubs,  etc.  Free  Catalog. 

Send  $4.00  for  10  trees.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 
CORSON’S  NURSERIES,  Avondale,  Pa. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  order 
Nursery  Stock 

SELECTED  TREES  ANE 
PLANTS 

A  complete  assortment  —  hard] 
and  northern-grown 
Write  for  1928  Catalog 
“West  has  the  Best”  Lock  Box  111 


FRUIT  TREES  G°*LoDw 

5-7  ft.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Walnut,  Grape  Vines, 
etc.  40e  each,  10  for  HiS.ftO.  Free  Price  List. 

THE  II EJtM AN UOUFE It  NITK8EKIE8 
KlntneravlUo  Bucks  Co,  Penna, 


When  to  Plant  the  Garden 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  hard  and 
fast  rules  as  to  the  proper  time  to 
plant  the  different  products  we  are  able 
to  grow  in  our  northern  gardens.  Local 
conditions  have  much  to  do  with  the 
question.  I  will  not  attempt  to  give 
actual  dates,  then,  but  rather  to  indi¬ 
cate  what  conditions  and  what  degree 
of  frost  the  principal  products  will 
stand  without  injury.  Garden  vege¬ 
tables  may  be  divided  into  groups  as 
to  time  of  planting.  The  first  group 
will  include  those  plants  which  may  be 
planted  earliest  and  are  able  to  with¬ 
stand  cold  weather  and  frosty  condi¬ 
tions.  In  this  group  will  be  found 
certain  root  crops  which  are  desired 
for  early  consumption,  such  as  beets, 
turnips  and  radishes.  These  may  be 
put  in  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  satisfactorily.  When  we  grow 
onions  from  seed  planted  in  the  open 
ground  the  planting  should  be  done  at 
the  earliest  peep  of  Spring.  Lettuce 
and  corn  salad  are  leaf  plants  that 
are  also  hardy,  and  will  withstand 
early  planting.  Peas  of  the  blue- 
seeded  type  are  also  safe  to  plant  with 
the  first  seeds  put  in  the  ground. 

The  real  danger  in  planting  early  is 
that  the  seeds  may  rot  in  the  ground 
before  they  have  a  chance  to  germi¬ 
nate.  This  is  usually  caused  by  a  pro¬ 
longed  period  of  rainy  weather  com¬ 
ing  at  just  the  time  the  planting  is 
done.  A  few  days  of  sunshine  at  plant¬ 
ing  time  will  start  most  seeds  into 
growth  at  once.  For  the  early  garden, 
the  bed  or  plot  should  be  cultivated  or 
spaded  until  it  is  fine  and  porous. 
Press  the  seeds  firmly  into  the  soil  so 
they  will  not  be  washed  out  by  rains. 
But  slight  covering  is  required  by  the 
small  seeds,  although  later  plantings 
of  the  same  kinds  of  seeds  will  have  to 
be  covered  much  more  deeply.  Seeds 
germinate  rapidly  when  the  ground  is 
filled  with  moisture,  but  much  more 
slowly  in  the  late  Spring.  I  have  often 
planted  the  first  crops  and  had  con¬ 
siderable  falls  of  snow  come  on  after¬ 
wards.  Usually  we  set  the  early  cab¬ 
bage  plants  at  the  time  the  first  plant¬ 
ing  is  done.  Properly-hardened  plants 
will  not  be  harmed  by  a  light  snowfall 
or  by  the  freezing  of  the  ground. 

The  second  group  to  plant  will  be  the 
wrinkled  peas,  carrots,  onion  sets,  early 
potatoes,  parsnips,  salsify,  spinach  and 
kale  for  greens,  later  plantings  of  let¬ 
tuce,  beets  and  radishes,  and,  in  most 
cases,  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
English  broad  bean.  Early  potatoes 
are  put  in  at  this  time  because  they  re¬ 
quire  a  considerable  time  to  sprout. 
The  sprouting  time  will  be  hastened  if 
the  tubers  are  placed  in  a  sunny  room 
for  two  weeks  before  planting.  This 
causes  the  greening  of  the  potatoes  and 
the  starting  of  sturdy  green  sprouts. 
Parsnips  and  salsify  are  long-season 
roots,  requiring  practically  the  entire 
season  for  making  a  good  growth. 
Both  of  these  vegetables  may  be  left 
in  the  ground  over  Winter  in  those  lo¬ 
calities  where  snow  covers  the  earth 
for  several  months.  Alternate  thaw¬ 
ing  and  freezing  may  cause  the  roots 
to  rot.  The  seeds  of  the  wrinkled  peas 
are  not  as  hardy  as  those  of  the  hard- 
seeded  varieties  and  are  more  liable  to 
rot  because  <5f  excessive  moisture.  The 
English  broad  bean  is  the  hardiest  of 
the  bean  trjjbe,  and  may  be  planted  at 
a  time  when  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
having  a  hard  frost  after  the  plants  are 
out  of  the  ground.  Peas  of  varieties 
like  Nott’s  Excelsior  and  Gradus 
should  be  planted  with  this  group,  and 
later  tall-growing  varieties  like  Tele¬ 
phone,  Admiral  Dewey  and  Champion 
of  England  may  be  put  in  at  the  same 
time.  This  assures  a  succession  of 
crops.  A  few  hills  of  an  early  variety 
of  sweet  corn  may  also  be  planted. 

The  third  group  may  be  said  to  be 
still  more  sowing,  of  the  earliest  vege¬ 
tables,  sweet  corn,  succession  crops  of 
peas,  beans  for  snaps  and  green  shell¬ 
ing,  including  the  pole  or  running  sorts. 
The  last-named  require  a  long  season 
for  growth  and  should  be  planted  as 
early  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so  and  still 
escape  the  ravages  of  late  frosts.  Sweet 
corn,  both  early  and  late  sorts,  should 
be  planted  with  this  group.  It  is  also 
well  to  plant  a  few  hills  of  cucumbers 
and  melons,  although  the  main  plant¬ 
ings  of  these  vine  fruits  should  he  de¬ 
layed  until  the  ground  becomes  thor¬ 
oughly  warm.  Rutabaga  turnips  for 
Winter  use  should  be  planted  with  this 
group,  also  sowings  of  seed  for  Win¬ 
ter  cabbage  and  late  celery.  The  last 
two  should  be  sown  in  a  seed  bed,  and 
the  seedlings  carefully  transplanted 
before  setting  in  the  permanent  rows. 

The  fourth  group  includes  all  warm 
weather  plants  and  the  setting  of  to¬ 
matoes  and  other  plants  started  in  the 
window  or  hotbed.  This  is  also  a  good 


Better  Potatoes! 


Scab 

Control 

Dr.  William  H.  Martin,  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
speaking  of  his  work  in  potato 
scab  control,  says: 

.  In  view  of  these  re¬ 
sults,  there  should  be  no 
hesitancy  in  using  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia  as  the  principal 
source  of  nitrogen  in  a  potato 
fertilizer . ” 

“Hints  to  Potato  Growers” 


TT7HEN  buying  your  potato  fertilizer 
VV  choose  one  containing  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia.  There  are  sound  reasons  for 
this — 

You  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  The 
Ammonia  supplies  quick-acting  nitrogen, 
which  assures  a  bountiful,  early  crop  and 
the  Sulphate  stands  for  sulphur,  which 
agricultural  authorities  agree  gives  a  control 
reaction  that  checks  the  potato  scab. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (20-34%  nitrogen, 
25-^4%  ammonia,  guaranteed)  is  endorsed 
by  leading  agriculturists  and  used  by  fer¬ 
tilizer  manufacturers  all  over  the  world.  It 
is  entirely  soluble  in  water  and  furnishes 
nitrogen  in  a  form  readily  usable  by  your 
potato  crop. 

Make  this  year’s  potato  crop  a  bumper 
crop — use  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Results  PROVE  the 


Free  Sample  availability  of  the  nitrogen  in 


We’ll  send  you — FREE — 
enough  Arcadian  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  to  fertilize  25  sq.  ft. 
of  soil.  We  will  also  send  you 
free  bulletins  by  leading  au¬ 
thorities  telling  how  best  to 
use  Arcadian.  Just  fill  in  the 
coupon  and  mail  it — today! 


/the 


Agricultural  Dept 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

} 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Lompany  Medina,  O.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Memphis,  Tenn  , 
Shreveport,  La.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
Y  ashington,  D.  C.  In  Canada — Toronto,  One 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office)  G  ^  23  NA 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am  especially 

interested  in . * . 

(W rite  names  of  crops  on  line  above') 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 


Name. 


Address 


Plant  an  Orchard  this  Spring 

Fruit:  growers  made  big  money  the  past  season  on  Peaches  and  Apples. 
There’s  no  monopoly  in  this  game — you  can  do  as  well  5-10  years  hence. 

We  Are  Ready  to  Help  You  Start 

Thousands  of  first  quality,  true-to-name  STAYMAN,  DELICIOUS,  ROME  BEAUTY 
SUMMER  RAMBO,  SMOKE  HOUSE,  GRIMES,  BALDWIN  and  other  good 
varieties  of  Apple  trees  in  our  nurseries  are  now  ready  for  shipment.  In  Peach,  we 
have  assorted  sizes,  BELLE,  ELBERTA,  J.  H.  HALE,  ETC.  If  your  order 
amounts  to  five  hundred  or  more  first-size  Apples  or  light  grade  Peach  trees  you  may 
take  advantage  of  our  special  FALL  PAYMENT  plan— November  1st,  or  earlier,  at 
your  convenience.  We  have  PLUMS,  PEARS,  CHERRIES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  for 
orchards  or  home  gardens. 

Whether  large  or  small  orders  you  want  our  prices  and  plan  of  buying  fruit  trees. 
Shipments  until  May  10. 

Old  Patterson  Nurseries,  Stewartstown,  Penna. 

Pay  for  the  Trees  Next  Fall 


Catalog  FREE 


Takes  the  “Guess”  Out 
of  Fruit  Growing 

THIS  handsome  book  tells  how,  In  1927,  over  90,000 
of  the  million  Kelly  Trees  were  certified  to  be 
True-to-lName"  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  whose  Lead  Seal  stays  on  the 
tree  until  it  bears.  Contains  much  valuable,  helpful 
fruit-growing  information. 

You  take  no  chances  with  Kellys'  Trees.  All  are 
propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings — not  on 
piece  roots — which  means  better  and  larger  crops. 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  the  1928  Kelly  Catalog 
showing  fruit  in  color,  and  low  prices.  Then  order 
soon  to  insure  getting  your  share  of  our  guaranteed 
True-to-Name"  stock.  We  have  no  agents — you  deal 
direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

152  Cherry  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 
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39  tests  show 

66%  more  apples 

from 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


IN  15  New  York  counties, 
39  demonstrations  were 
conducted  with  last  year’s 
apple  crop.  938  trees  were 
involved  in  the  tests.  Half 
received  Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Half  received  no  fertilizer. 
Here  are  the  results: 

Yield  from  469 
fertilized  trees.. .2, 938  34  bu. 

Yield  from  469 
unfertilized  trees, 1,  765 34  bu. 

Gain  —  due  to 

Nitrate  of  Soda....l,173  %  bu. 

County  agents  in  Wayne, 
Orange,  Orleans,  Ontario, 
Genesee,  Thompkins,  Mon¬ 
roe,  Greene,  Albany,  Clinton, 


Ulster,  Niagara,  Oneida,  Sche¬ 
nectady  and  Columbia  coun¬ 
ties  co-operated  in  these  tests. 

It’s  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Not  Luck 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  the  nitrogen 
fertilizer  your  trees  need.  It  is 
tree-food,  not  a  stimulant.  It  gives  a 
bigger  yield  of  highest  quality  fruit. 
Give  your  trees  Nitrate  of  Soda 
this  year  and  make  more  money 
from  your  apples. 

FREE — a  Book  on  Apple 
Fertilization 

Send  for  our  16-page  illustrated  book 
“Profitable  Apple  Orchards.”  It  is  free. 
Ask  for  Booklet  No.  5  or  tear  out  this  ad 
and  mail  it  with  ^our  name  and  address. 


Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

57  William  Street ,  New  York ,  N.  Y. 


In  writing  please  mention  Ad  No.  20  F. 
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Berry  Plants 

I  ,  A  L/I-*  V*  \  36  Years  in  the 
.  1  iW  Nursery  Business 
HOC  Acres  fertile  soil  in  the  heart  of 
Ohio.  Small  fruit  plants  and  ornamen* 
tale  our  specialty.  Hardy,  vigorous  stock. 
New  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry. 
Latham  Red  Raspberry. 

New  Rad  Leaved  Japanese  Barberry. 

Other  varieties  listed  in  our  new  Cat- 
alog  No.  S3S  Copy  free  on  request. 

W.  N.  SCARFF  &  SONS,  New  Carlisle.  0. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious — Healthful — 
Profitable.  Itpaystogrowthem 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

12  E  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md 

Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY  Georgelown,  Delaware 


Strawberry  Plants 


STRAWBERRY  PUNTS  KTS" 


BIG  JOE,  *3  50— 1000. 
Nassawadox.Va. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today— not  next  week 
or  next  month,  but  NOW! 
Buy  our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  at  F  ACTORY  PRICES 
and  SPRING  DISCOUNTS! 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


TRUE-TO-NAME 
WELL  ROOTED 
FRESHLY  DUG  PLANTS 

The  kind  tha,t  Pay  Big  Profits. 


100 


1000 

$3.75 

4.50 

4.00 

4.50 

6.00 

4.00 


6000 

$17.80 

21.25 
18.00 

20.26 
27.00 
18.00 


Dunlap,  Dr.  Burrill . $  .16 

PREMIER,  Howard  17 .  .85 

Lupton,  Big  Late,  Gandy . 76 

Big  Joe,  Cooper,  Ford . 66 

Chesapeake,  Eaton.  .  1.00 

Klondyke,  Missionary .  .75 

Everbearing  Varieties 

Progressive,  Champion . $1.00 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalogue. 
RATNER  BROS.  -  SALISBURY.  MD, 

AMERIGANNUTJOURNAL^'Veaari°rca^r^0YC: 


$6.00  $27.00 


tV£EYME 
Act  iaTAO 
shovaty 

PURITY 
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tested  FarmSeeds\ 

'  BUT  one  quality  I 

the  highest  grade  obtainable. 

Midland 

d!b.' Timothy,  our  *ert»|7W.  g^els^^.o'o. 

seeds.  $4.50  ^^^8-3  bushels,  *13.00. 

D  B  Bed  Medium  Clover,  purity  our  test,  99.50* 

*21-00  PATf»blff  purity  our  test  99.65*. 

Slbbl^s  Seed  Oats  best  three  varieties  by  test. 

Dibbles  Seed  ^orn^  old  reliable  Ensilage  varie- 
ties.  $2.50  per  ®  •  Rariev  Wheat,  Buckwheat. 
4MdPenaes  Soybeans  MiUets.  Grass  Seeds,  etc. 

at  corresponding  low  pnces_.^^^  any  quantity 

Quoted  at  prices  you 

MbSaSd  Catalog  and  Up-to-the-Minute 
Complete  Price  List  Free. 

Address  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

J*  R  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y . 

Headquarters  for  F£R“,?EEDS 

** Everything  for  the  Farm 
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time  to  make  the  main  planting  of 
beans  for  Winter  use  and  canning.  The 
potato  patch  should  also  be  planted 
about  this  time  and  beets  and  carrots 
sown  to  furnish  a  supply  of  roots  for 
Winter  storing.  The  good  gardener  will 
also  keep  in  mind  the  succession  of 
products  and  plant  more  seeds  of  let¬ 
tuce,  early  beans  and  peas,  radishes 
and  other  things.  Just  a  little  after 
this  fourth  group  is  planted  it  will  be 
time  to  set  the  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
celery  and  Brusels  sprouts  plants  that 
are  destined  to  furnish  these  vege¬ 
tables  for  late  Fall  and  Winter  use. 

There  is  still  another  group  of  plants 
for  Fall  sowing,  or  in  the  colder  cli¬ 
mates,  Summer  sowing.  These  include 
early  turnips,  Winter  radishes,  Chinese 
cabbage,  spinach  for  Fall  use  and  for 
keeping  over  underneath  a  mulch  for 
Spring  use,  endive  and  lettuce  for  Fall 
use,  also  for  transplanting  still  more 
plants  from  the  previous  sowings.  The 
last  planting  may  be  of  the  same 
ground  that  has  been  occupied  by  early 
crops.  The  good  gardener  keeps  all  of 
the  ground  busy,  from  early  Spring  to 
late  Fall.  c.  h.  chesley. 

New  Hampshire. 


Notes  from  a  Jersey  Garden 

Notwithstanding  our  changeable 
weather  the  plants  and  shrubs  all  look 
remarkably  well  here.  The  dwarf 
evergreens  such  as  Retinispora  and 
the  variegated  Biotas  have  not  even 
browned  this  Winter.  It  is  wonderful 
this  power  of  resistance  that  extends 
through  all  nature  and  it  is  well  for 
mankind  that  this  is  so,  as  were  it 
not  the  case  we  would  often  have  little 
to  look  forward  to.  As  I  write  several 
European  starlings  are  walking  about 
— not  hopping  like  robins,  sparrows, 
etc.,  but  a  real  walk  with  one  foot  be- 
for  the  other — and  working  very  in¬ 
dustriously,  turning  over  each  fallen 
leaf  singly  on  the  lawn.  What  they 
find  I  have  never  been  able  to  deter¬ 
mine,  but  it  is  doubtless  a  grub  or 
worm  of  some  kind,  and  these  birds 
may  therefore  not  be  quite  as  bad  as 
we  sometimes  think  them.  They  are, 
however,  exceedingly  destructive  in 
large  numbers,  and  can  devour  Golden 
Bantam  sweet  corn  far  quicker  than 
even  our  old  friend  Jim  Crow. 

Speaking  of  birds  reminds  me  of  a 
little  episode  last  Summer.  Myself, 
wife  and  a  few  friends  were  sitting 
on  the  porch  and  a  young  blue  jay  that 
was  only  just  able  to  fly  espied  us 
there.  After  several  attempts  he 
hopped  up  the  first  step  of  the  porch, 
then  the  second,  third  and  so  on  until 
he  reached  the  top ;  then  he  sidled 
along,  quite  close,  looking  at  us  all  the 
time  as  if  he  expected  something  to 
eat.  Endearing  and  flattering  words 
by  the  party  had  very  little  effect  on 
him  and  he  expressed  his  opinion  by 
his  actions  as  soon  as  the  mother  bird 
arrived  with  a  large  mouthful  of  food. 
Blue  jays  generally  remain  with  us 
here  all  Winter  and  while  they  are  a 
comparatively  noisy  and  pugnacious 
bird  they  have  served  an  excellent  pur¬ 
pose  in  keeping  the  English  sparrow 
in  check.  Their  bright,  handsome  plum¬ 
age  also  helps  to  liven  up  the  landscape 
when  backed  by  the  usual  evergreen 
trees  which  they  seem  to  like  so  well. 

A  fine  plant  of  the  European  or 
English  ivy  on  the  east  or  sheltered 
side  of  the  dwelling-house  is  looking 
exceedingly  well,  and  this  brings  to 
mind  that  the  greatest  enemy  to  these 
plants  are  the  cold  north  and  west 
winds.  By  planting  in  a  sheltered 
situation  they  will  do  much  better,  and 
the  rich  dark  green  leaves  are  always 
admired  and  appreciated.  There  are 
a  great  many  varieties  that  have  been 
lost  and  almost  out  of  existence,  and  it 
seems  too  bad  that  more  care  was  not 
taken  to  keep  them  in  cultivation. 
Where,  for  instance,  can  we  find  a  fine 
specimen  of  Coriacea  with  large  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  or  Arborescens  gigantea, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  beautiful  varie¬ 
gated  leaved  sorts  such  as  Maculata, 
Marginata,  Aurea,  etc.?  Some  of  the 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Crepe  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4 
to  5  ft.,  25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale.  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to 
4  ft.,  20c  each;  2  to  3bj  ft.,  15c  each;  $10.00 
per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.,  10c  each.  $5.00  per  100. 

2  yrs.,  15c  each,  $8.00  per  100. 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock’’ 

Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Hardy 
New  England 
Grown  Trees 


For  38  years  leading  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  have  planted  Barnes  Bros. 
New  England  grown  trees  be¬ 
cause  of  their  sturdiness,  hardi¬ 
ness  and  early  bearing.  Write 
today  for  our  big  new  1928  catalog  and  low  direct- 
from-grower  prices.  Send  at  once  —  no  obligation. 


25  Big  Bargains 

Write  today  for  list  of  25 
money-saving  assortments 
of  hardy  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  plants,  bulbs. 


5  Liberty  Iris,  25c 

Send  only  25c,  to  cover 
postage  and  packing,  for  5 
beautiful  Liberty  Iris 
— assorted  varieties. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  8.  Yalesville,  Conn* 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 


Established  1090  , 


Fruit  Trees 


We  offer  the  following  variety  of 
fruit  trees  at  a  Special  Bargain. 
These  trees  are  budded  from  the 
bearing  orchards  and  we  are  sure 
that  they  are  true-to-name.  We 
have  no  salesmen  or  commissions. 
APPLE  TREES  — Baldwin.  Cort- 
—  .  land,  Famous,  R.  I.  Greening, 

Gravesteens,  King  Porter,  Northern  Spy.  2-year,  6  to  6 
ft.,  at  35c  each  ;  $30.00  per  100. 

PEAR  TREES— Bartlett,  Claps  Favorite,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Seckel,  Kiefer,  3-yr.,  6  to  6  ft.,  at  50c  each;  140.00  per  100, 
PLUM  TREES— Burbank,  Abundance,  Satsumma,  Lorn- 
bard,  Rain  Cloud,  Sipper’s  Pride,  Gnii,  Shropshire  Dam¬ 
son,  3-year,  5  to  7  feet,  40c  each;  $35.00  per  100. 
PEACH  TREES— Elberta,  Carman,  Belle 
of  Geo.  J.  H.  Hale,  Rochester,  Mt,  Rose, 

Crawford  Late.  2-yr.,  6  to  6  ft.,  at  35c 
each  and  $25.00  per  100.  4  to  6  ft.,  at  30c 
each ;  $20.00  per  100. 

GRAPE  VINES — Concord,  Niagara,  Ca¬ 
tawba,  Campbell  Early,  Hartfords,  Wor¬ 
den.  2  and  3  year,  at  20c  each :  $15.00  per  100  $135  per  1,000. 

QUALITY  STOCK-REASONABLE  PRICES-SERVICE 
Send  for  Free  Catalogue 

THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  9000,  Rockiall,  Conn. 


RED  SPY. 


Red  Duchess,  Gallia  Beauty 
(solid  red),  Early  McIntosh, 4ft., 
10,  $6;  Cortlands  cheaper.  Baldwins,  Staymans, 
Jonathans,  5ft.,  10,  $3 ;  4ft.,  $2.50;  these  3  bore  in 
the  nursery  row.  10  5ft.  Bartlett9,  $5  ;  20  2ft.  peach, 
$1.60.  1,000  Concords,  $17,  Worden,  $20 ;  4  of  each, 
prepaid,  $1 ;  20  varieties.  MONEY  BACK  if  not 
pleased.  BORLING  ■*>  RN14  4*  MADISON,  O. 


NUT  CROPS 


from  grafted  nut  tree  bring  big 
money.  Better  than  life  insur¬ 
ance.  Use  this  ad.  to  bring  our 
instructive  and  educational  catalog  to  you  immediately. 

John  W.  Hershey,  Nut  Tree  Nurseries,  Downingtown,  Pa. 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as 
ornamental.  Well  rooted  plants, 
$1.20  dozen,  delivered.  FUK  TAJiNKKY,  Mineral,  Virginia. 


BOXWOOD 


Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

C.  O.  D.  Frost  Proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants. 
Quick  Shipments.  All  varieties.  500,  65c;  lOOO, 
gl. OO.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Georgia 

Latham  Raspberry  Plants 

also  Herbert,  Cuthbert,  Columbian,  etc.  All  certified. 
Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Shrubs  and  Evergreens.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  low — list 
free.  BEUT  BAKER  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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|  Tite  Farmer  | 
§  His  Own  Builder  | 

E  By  B.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

21  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  « 
^  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  2 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  ~ 

—  For  sale  by  ^ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

—  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

EmmimmimiiiiiiiimmiiiiimiiiiimiF 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Springtime  Money 

A  FEW  acres  planted  to  Mary  Waah- 
Ington  Asparagus  will  bring  you 
welcome  cash  In  early  Spring.  Rig  returns  from  a  small 
investment  in  our  Selected  Roots.  Our  seed  was  secured 
direct  from  Dr.  Norton  and  Crocker,  the  originators  of 
this  latest  and  best  of  the  famous  Washington  Asparagus 
family.  Five  thousand  Roots  will  set  one  acre,  only  $50.00 
f.o.b.  here.  There's  money  growing  Asparagus  for  market. 
26  Roots,  Family-Size  Planting,  $2.10 
postpaid.  60  Roots,  $3.25  postpaid. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees , 

Small  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  14  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Strong,  healthy,  well  graded  and  tied  26  in  a  bundle,  10 
bundles  fora  1000;packed  in  burlap  bags.  Varieties:  Mary 
Washington,  Pedigreed  Washington,  Palmetto,  Giant  Ar¬ 
gentine  and  Barr’s  Mammoth.  All  varieties  2  year  No.  1, 
$8  per  1000;  1-year  No.  1,  $5  per  1000.  KIIUKAHB  ROOTS.  $3 
per  100;  $26  per  1000.  TOMATO  MAIIOLOIIF,,  lb.  $1.50;  lb., 
$5.  New  Stone  and  Greater  Baltimore,  $2  per  lb. 

H.  AUSTIN  -  FELTON  DEL. 


Rest  of  garden  flowers — very 
easy  to  grow.  A  trial  of  this 
special  collection  will  make 
you  a  “Glad.  fan”.  We  send 
complete  instructions  for 
growing  prize-winners. 

A  Whole 
GLAD  GARDEN 

100  Large  Bulbs,  at  least  30  beau¬ 
tiful  varieties,  many  different 
colors,  50  for  $1.75.  All  SENT 
PREPAID.  Send  for  Glad.  Cat¬ 
alog  “that  is  different’’— 233  of 
world's  best  varieties. 

ELMER  E.  GOVE 

Box  R-5  Burlington,  Vt. 


$3 


1  n.  J  Z  1 Z  for  Pleasure 

UlclUlOllor  PROFIT 


Also  growers 


Colorful— gorgeous  for  your  garden. 
Easy  to  grow  in  any  soil  or  climate. 
Inexpensive  to  raise  for  the  market. 


CUTTING  GARDEN  MIXTURE 

Balanced  assortment  of  tested  varieties. 
Especially  recommended  to  plantings  for 
roadside  sale  of  cut  flowers,  to  hospitals, 
hotels  and  institutions,  and  for  beautiful 
flowers  in  quantities  at  low  cost.  Largo  bulbs 
of  blooming  size  60cts.  per  doz.  postpaid. 
$1  85  for  60,  $3.50  for  100,  $30  per  1000. 
Write  today  for  big  free  Gladioli  catalog 


INDIAN  SPRING  FARMS.  Inc. 
Box  R  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 
of  Approved  Peonies,  Irises,  Tulips, 
etc.  Ask  for  catalogs. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  19  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  SI 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


fBerry  and  Flower  Plants-) 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Loganberry, 
Wineberry,  Grape  plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Horseradish  roots;  Hollyhock.  Foxglove,  Columbine, 
phlox.  Chrysanthemum,  Bleeding  Heart,  Delphinium 
aud  111  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower 
plants;  Pansy,  Zinnia,  Aster,  Petunia,  Snapdragon, 
Salvia  plants;  Roses,  Shrub?  Vines,  Hedge  Plants; 
Dahlia,  Gladiolus  Bulbs.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


§  Blooming  Roses  $1  Paid 

Immense  production  brings  this  bargain  to  you. 
AH  on  own  roots.  Will  grow  true  to  name.  Gor¬ 
geous  blooms.  Send  $1  today  for  8  bushes.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Beautiful  "New  Guide  to  Rose 
Culture"  free  on  request.  Postal  brings  it. 

The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,  Box  495,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


1 AA  GLORIOUS  GLADIOLI 

1UU  BULBS  for  *1:22  ££ 

At  least  30  varieties.  Will  bloom  from  July  until 
frost.  Send  for  our  catalogue  of  wonderful  specials. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  Mansfield,  Mass. 

10  DAHLIAand  12  GLADIOLUS  BULBS  mixed  colors. 

Send  prepaid  for  $1,00.  MILL  FiltM,  Mlddlebnrg,  N.  T. 


Select  New  Glads  Prize  winning  varieties. 

Geo.  S-  Birch,  Vineland  Glad  Gardens,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


small-leaved  varieties  are  well  adapted 
to  house  culture  as  well  as  the  above, 
and  there  are  a  large  number  of  odd- 
shaped  leaves,  such  as  Sagittaefolia, 
Deltoides,  etc.,  that  would  claim  atten¬ 
tion  at  once. 

I  see  by  the  catalogs  that  nursery¬ 
men  are  now  offering  a  new  purple¬ 
leaved  Japanese  barberry,  and  this 
brings  to  mind  the  excellent  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  planting  such  colored  leaves 
next  to  or  in  combination  with  yellow 
flowers  or  leaves.  A  combination  with 
Forsythias  might  be  particularly  good 
iu  this  respect.  h.  w.  hales. 


From  An  Old  Friend 

As  to  tobacco  for  spraying  I  have 
used  the  stems  soaked  in  water  for 
spraying  on  aphis,  and  as  an  addition 
to  lime-sulphur.  Many  times  a  mil¬ 
dew  is  on  the  trees  and  then  it  helps 
that,  too.  It  does  work  well  at  almost 
any  strength,  yet  on  some  places  it 
might  need  more  careful  adjustment 
as  to  strength.  The  stems  can  be 
bought  at  any  tobacco  store  for  a  low 
price,  and  if  desired  to  use  in  larger 
amount  plant  a  little,  and  cure  it  in  a 
barn  or  shed,  it  need  not  be  up  to 
specified  fineness  for  that  use. 

This  town  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  is  lo¬ 
cated  about  55  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco,  where  we  have  a  delightful 
climate,  no  freezing,  only  slight  frosts. 
Some  flowers  bloom  in  Winter,  and  no 
fruit  is  injured  by  the  cold.  No  fail¬ 
ure  in  fruits  of  any  kind  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  10  years  of  my  residence, 
and  almost  everything  is  grown  with¬ 
out  irrigation.  Only  flowers  and  lawn 
are  watered.  The  mild  climate  pre¬ 
vails  all  along  the  coast  from  south  to 
north.  Away  from  the  coast,  more 
inland,  the  climate  is  not  so  uniform. 

Any  pit  fruit  injured  by  curculio,  is 
grown  to  perfection  here,  as  no  cur¬ 
culio  is  ever  here.  I  never  saw  a  wormy 
apricot,  plum,  cherry  or  other  fruit,  nor 
do  they  rot  as  they  ripen.  Those 
fruits  should  be  specially  grown  here. 
The  fruits  grown  commercially  are  in 
importance,  apples,  prunes,  grapes, 
peaches  and  berries.  Dairies  and 
chickens  are  valuable  additions.  The 
Summers  are  mild  and  cool,  so  are  the 
nights ;  it  is  a  comfort  to  live  in  so 
uniform  a  climate.  Nuts  are  plenty  of 
the  English  walnut  and  almonds.  With 
the  present  tax  on  gas,  the  roads  will 
soon  be  paved,  as  many  are  already 
so,  and  autos  can  run  all  the  year. 

A.  H.  GRIESA. 


Unprofitable  Chestnut 

I  have  a  chestnut  tree  about  35  years 
old,  which  has  bloomed  several  years. 
The  chestnuts  are  all  blasted.  They 
have  burrs,  bloom,  catkin  with  pol¬ 
len.  What  can  I  do  to  make  them 
have  good  chestnuts?  w.  e.  t. 

I  would  feed  it  with  about  25  lbs  of 
bonemeal  spread  over  the  ground  under 
the  tree,  as  far  as  the  limbs  extend, 
early  in  the  Spring  so  the  rains  will 
wash  it  in.  If  bone  cannot  be  got  the 
same  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  with  a 
good  coating  of  manure  spread  the 
same  way  will  be  as  well  and  maybe 
cheaper.  From  the  description  the  tree 
does  not  seem  to  be  bothered  with  pests 
or  disease  causing  crop  failure,  hence 
the  trouble  must  be  in  starvation. 


Can  You  Name  One? 


HOW  many  products  can  you  name  that  have 
led  their  field  consistently  for  85  years? 
Can  you  name  one? 


Established 

1842 


The  Sign  of 
Outstanding 
Quality  In — 

Tractors 
Threshers 
Combines 
Silo  Fillers 
Hay  Balers 
Skid  Engines 


In  this  respect  the  Case  Thresher  stands  alone. 
While  worthy  competitors  have  come  and  gone, 
not  one  has  ever  challenged  Case  leadership  since 
1842. 

Case  leadership  rests  solidly  on  a  foundation  of 
outstanding  quality  and  service  to  the  user.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  these  years  Case  policy  has  been  to  build 
and  sell  machines — • 

So  simple  anyone  can  operate  them  successfully; 

So  efficient  that  they  thresh  all  grains  and  seeds; 

So  durable  they  pay  for  themselves  over  and  over  again. 

Experienced  grain  growers  show  a  marked  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Case  machines.  In  fact  they  buy  more 
of  them  than  of  any  other  three  makes  combined. 
Their  purchases  have  made  this  company  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  threshing  machines  in  the  world. 

No  other  manufacturer  can  offer  you  a  thresher 
backed  by  86  years  of  farmer  approval,  or  a  steel 
thresher  with  a  successful  record  of  24  years  be¬ 
hind  it.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


Also — 

Grand  Detour 
Plow s  and 
Tillage  Tools 


J.  I.  CaseThreshing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept  D-22  Racine  Wisconsin 


eMail 

Coupon 


NOTICE— Our  plows  and  harrows  are  NOT  the  Case  plows 
and  harrows  made  by  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Co. 


One  or  more  of  these  highly  valuable  r-| 

books  may  be  obtained  by  return-  L- 1 

ing  this  coupon,  or  writing.  If  ac-  . 

count  book  is  wanted  (every  thresher  I — I 

owner  should  have  one)  please  in¬ 
dicate  make,  size  and  age  of  thresher  □ 

owned. 


From  Flail  to  Freedom 
Profit  by  Better  Threshing. 
Thresher  Owner’s  Account  Book. 


Name . d-22 

Address . 


15  Packets  for  *1.22 

Our  30th  Anniversary  Offer 
The  following  15  Packets  for  $1.00 

Peas  (Early  Alaskan).  Tomato  (Cortland),  Radish 
(Early  Scarlet  Turnip),  Cucumber  (Green  Prolillc), 
Sweet  Corn  (Golden  Bantam),  Lettuce  (Black 
Seeded  Simpson),  Onion  (Yellow  Globe),  Parsnip 
(Hollow  Crown),  Spinach  (Savoy),  Beet  (Turnip), 
Muskmelon  (Bender’s  Surprise).  Carrot  (Chante- 
nay).  Celery  (Golden  SelM!lanching),]SweetPeas 
t(Graudiflora).  Wild  Flower  Mixture  (Over  200  varieties). 
All  New  Slock— High  Germination 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  INC..  Dept.  R.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Est.  1898ZHZ 

Forrest’s  gtSSE*  Seeds 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Succession,  Danish  Ballhead, 
Copenhagen  Market  and  Golden  Acre.  Tomato  Plants: 
Bonnie  Best.  Greater  Baltimore,  Livingston  Globe,  John 
Baer  and  Earliana.  Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker  Onion 
Plants.  Ruby  King  and  Bull  Nose  Pepper  Plants.  Post¬ 
paid,  250,  $1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $2.50.  Express 
Collect  $1.50  per  1,000.  Care  used  in  packing.  We 
guarantee  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
/Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
trom  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country . 

Hew  Albany  Box  £  Basket  Co.,  Box  1  it  New  Albany .Ind. 


proof  Cabbage  Plants 

will  make  headed  cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home 
grown  plants.  I  make  prompt  shipments.  All  leading 
varieties.  Postpaid:  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.75.  Express: 
$2.00  1000.  Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Tomato 
and  Pepper  Plants  same  prices.  First  class  plants,  roots 
wrapped  in  moss.  1*.  I).  lULIVOOl),  Tifton,  Ga. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Irish  Cobblers  for  Sale 

High  yielding  and  quality  strains.  Write  wants. 

GARDNER  FARMS, Box  400,  TDLLY,  N.  Y. 


on  LARGE  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS.  *1.25 — None  alike.  10  CHOICE 
0U  dahlias,  31.25.  Cat.  &LA0AHLIA  FARMS,  Chicopeo  Falls,  Mass. 


iiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiii 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'T'hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
i'  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  ol 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 

iiimmmmuiimmiiimmmmmmmiii 


JOIIX  W.  HERSHEY. 


Stevens  Rareripe  Peach 

A  reader  had  a  tree  of  this  excellent 
home  variety  which  died,  and  he 
wishes  to  get  another.  We  do  not  find 
it  in  any  nurseryman’s  list  at  present. 
Does  any  reader  know  where  it  may 
be  had? 


First  Oldster  ;  “The  young  folks  of 
today  are  headed  for  destruction.”  Sec¬ 
ond  Oldster  :  “Well,  let’s  hope  they  take 
their  saxophones  and  ukuleles  along.” 
— Life. 


EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
FOR  EARLY  CROPS 

Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants:  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  Golden  Acre,  Oopehliairen  Market,  Flat 
Dutch.  Tomato  Plants:— Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  John 
Baer,  Stone.  Onion,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Potato  Plants.  Prices 
all  above;  Postpaid,  100,  50c;  500,  $1.50:  1000,  $2,75.  Ex¬ 
press  collect,  1,000,  $2.00;  5,000,  $8.75;  10,000.  $15.00.  Packed 
in  moss,  delivery  guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga 


Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

Send  no  money.  C.  O.  D.  Frost  Proof  Cabbage 
and  Onion  Plants.  All  varieties.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  500,  65c;  1000,  $1.00.  STANDARD 
PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Georgia. 


World’s  Record  Corn  Crop  was  grown 
SSSalisOTiSSSBr  from  Clarage  Seed.  Seed  of  this  variety 
for  sale.  Dunlap  $>  Son,  Box  958,  Williamsport,  Ohio 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley  -  Peas-  Corn-  Cabbage  -Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease -freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 


Birth  of  the  Grange 

A  man  with  a  vision — such  was 
Oliver  Hudson  Kelley,  the  founder  of 
the  world’s  greatest  fraternity,  the  Pa¬ 
trons  of  Husbandry.  The  birth  of  this 
great  fraternity  came  during  the  days 
immediately  following  the  Civil  War. 
The  Grange  came  into  being  as  an  ef¬ 
fort.  to  heal  the  wounds  of  civil  strife 
and  to  substitute  the  blessings  of  peace 
for  the  ravages  of  war. 

The  story  of  the  founding  of  the 
Grange  more  than  60  years  ago,  as  told 
.by  Father  Kelley  himself,  is  a  fasci¬ 
nating  tale.  A  native  of  New  England, 
Kelley  moved  to  Minnesota  in  early 
manhood,  settling  upon  a  farm  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  In  1S64 
he  went  to  Washington,  where  he  was 
given  a  clerkship  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  the  Spring  of  1865  he 
returned  to  his  home  in  Minnesota.  In 
the  Fall  of  that  year  he  was  called 
hack  to  Washington  by  Isaac  Newton, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  who 
asked  Kelley  to  make  a  trip  into  the 
Southern  States  to  procure  information 
as  to  agricudtural  conditions  in  the 
States  "lately  in  hostility  against  the 
government.” 

On  January  13,  1866,  Kelley  left 
Washington  on  his  mission  to  the 
South.  He  spent  about  three  months 
gathering  information  and  studying 
conditions,  visiting  and  interviewing 
many  of  the  southern  planters.  It  was 
while  making  this  investigation  for  the 
Federal  government  that  he  became  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  a  great  na¬ 
tionwide  fraternity,  embracing  the 
farmers  of  the  North  and  the  South, 
would  do  much  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
war  and  promote  friendship  among  the 
people  who  had  so  recently  been  in  con¬ 
flict. 

Mr.  Kelley  was  a  member  of  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  fraternity,  and  in  his  memoirs  he 
writes  that  this  fact  helped  him  very 
much  in  his  relations  with  the  south¬ 
ern  planters  he  interviewed.  Gradual¬ 
ly  the  impression  fastened  itself  up¬ 
on  him  that  he  could  build  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  this  new  fraternity  upon  his 
knowledge  of  Masonry  and  upon  his 
return  to  Washington  he  broached  the 
matter  to  some  of  the  associates  in  the 
Federal  Departments  wTho  were  Masons 
and  then  began  the  task  of  building  the 
degree  work  of  the  new  fraternity. 

Soon  after  Kelley’s  return  to  Wash¬ 
ington  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  niece, 
Miss  Caroline  A.  Hall,  at  Boston,  and 
it  was  Miss  Hall  who  suggested  that 
women  be  received  into  the  new  order 
on  an  equal  basis  with  men.  And  so 
the  Grange  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
hr st  fraternity  to  extend  to  women 
equal  rights  with  men.  Although  Miss 
Hall  has  not  been  accorded  the  honor 
of  being  included  among  the  “seven, 
founders  of  the  order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,”  she  is  surely  deserving  of 
such  honor  and  her  uncle,  Mr.  Kelley, 
himself  bears  witness  to  the  great 
assistance  Miss  Hall  rendered  in  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  of  the  order. 

After  many  weeks  of  preparation  a 
general  outline  of  organization  was 
drawn  up  and  submitted  at  a  meeting 
of  those  who  had  been  associated  with 
Father  Kelley  in  forming  this  fra¬ 
ternity.  This  initial  meeting  was  held 
November  15,  1867,  and  this  date  is 
known  as  the  birthday  of  the  Grange. 
The  presiding  officer  was  William  M. 
Ireland,  chief  clerk  in  Federal  Post 
Office  Department  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Kelley.  Mr.  Kelley  acted  as 
secretary.  A  committee  was  named  to 
prepare  constitution  and  by-laws  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  new  order  should 
be  known  as  “The  Patrons  of  Hus¬ 
bandry.”  The  branches  of  the  order 
were  to  be  known  as  “Granges,”  it  was 
also  decided  upon  at  this  time. 

On  December  4,  1867,  a  meeting  was 
held  to  elect  officers  of  the  National 
Grange  and  the  following  were  chosen: 
Master,  William  M.  Ireland,  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  overseer,  Anson  Bartlett,  North 
Madison,  Ohio;  lecturer,  J.  II.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Washington ;  steward,  William 
Muir,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  secretary, 
Oliver  H.  Kelley,  Washington ;  treas¬ 
urer,  William  Saunders,  Washington; 
assistant  steward,  A.  S.  Moss,  Fre- 
donia,  New  York.  Shortly  afterwards 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosh  of  Washington  joined 
the  order  and  was  chosen  as  the  first 
chaplain  of  the  National  Grange. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the 
National  Grange  a  subordinate  Grange, 
called  Potomac  No.  1,  was  organized  to 
try  out  the  secret  work  of  the  new 
organization. 

In  February,  1868,  Mr.  Kelley  re¬ 


signed  his  position  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  work  of  organization  of  the  new 
fraternity. 


Wild  Flowers  of  Colorado 

In  Colorado  there  are  no  Hepaticas, 
Trillium  or  arbutus,  those  flowers  so 
beloved  by  the  dwellers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Atlantic  States,  neither 
are  there  the  lowly  buttercups  and 
daisies,  but  we  find  many  wonderful 
flowers  to  take  their  places,  for  the 
roadsides  and  mountain  slopes  are  a 
riot 'of  color  all  Summer  long.  Even 
the  vacant-  lots  in  the  city  and  the 
lawns,  where  the  householder  has 
given  up  the  arduous  task  of  making 
grass  grow,  are  covered  with  flowers. 
“Just  weeds,”  the  natives  call  them, 
when  we  ask  them  the  name  of  some 
plant  that  appears  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  to  our  eastern  eyes.  And  prob¬ 
ably  many  of  them  are  just  weeds  to 
the  western  rancher  who  has  to  com¬ 
bat  them  year  after  year.  For  instance 


they  say  the  wild  morning-glory  or 
bindweed  is  very  hard  to  eradicate, 
yet  its  white  carpet,  so  often  seen 
along  the  railroad,  is  very  pretty. 

The  rancher  has  the  same  trouble 
with  quack  grass  as  does  the  eastern 
farmer,  and  the  prickly  poppy,  whose 
snow-white  flowers  are  so  beautiful,  is 
also  a  nuisance.  Another  western 
weed,  the  loco,  cause  the  loss  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  worth  of  stock  an¬ 
nually,  for  it  is  very  poisonous,  and  if 
the  stock  acquire  a  taste  for  the  plant 
they  will  eat  nothing  else,  and  die  from 
the  effects  in  a  few  months  or  a  year. 

We  notice  the  milkweed  and  the 
bull  thistle,  which  they  call  the  rose 
thistle  here,  and  many  other  weeds 
are  easily  recognizable,  but  are  slight¬ 
ly  different  in  flower  or  leaf  from 
those  found  in  the  Eastern  States.  In 
mid-Summer  the  white  Sweet  clover 
is  as  high  as  one's  head  along  the  road¬ 
ways  in  the  irrigated  sections,  and 
the  yellow  Sweet  clover  is  much  used 
as  a  cover  crop.  Alfalfa,  too,  seeds 
readily  without  inoculation  and  is  one 
of  Colorado’s  most  important  crops ;  its 
deep  purple  blossoms  blend  with  the 
Kansas  sunflowers  in  gorgeous  masses 
of  royal  purple  and  gold.  These  sun¬ 
flowers  are  everywhere,  and  are  attrac¬ 
tive  growing  or  when  placed  in  brown 
jars  in  the  house  or  on  the  verandas, 
though  I  notice  my  neighbors  look 
rather  skeptical  when  they  see  me 
picking  them. 

They  also  laugh  at  me  for  picking 
the  prickly  pear,  and  well  they  may, 
for  no  matter  how  careful  I  may  be, 
I  am  certain  to  have  thumb  and  fingers 
full  of  spines.  However,  I  read  recent¬ 
ly,  that  cactus  gardens  were  very 
fashionable  in  New  York  City  so  the 
westerners  will  soon  be  cultivating 


them,  for  they  take  up  the  customs  of 
the  East  very  quickly.  The  flower  of 
the  prickly  pear  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  things  I  have  ever  seen ;  yel- 
low,  with  petals  so  silkily  transparent 
they  do  not  seem  real.  I  have  one  of 
the  spiny  stems  in  a  glass  of  water  in 
the  kitchen  window  now,  and  every 
few  days  the  opening  blossom  is  a 
joy.  They  will  evidently  live  anywhere, 
for  we  threw  one  on  a  rubbish  heap 
last  Spring,  and  in  the  Fall,  it  was  still 
green. 

Another  cactus  we  have  seen  reminds 
me  of  the  old-fashioned  “hen  and  chick¬ 
ens,”  with  its  ball-like  fleshy  stems, 
surrounded  by  smaller  balls.  The 
flower  books  are  none  too  definite,  so 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  was  the 
purple  Cactus  or  Cactus  viviparus,  as 
the  specimen  was  not  in  blossom  when 
we  saw  it.  We  found  this  cactus  on 
the  foothill  where  we  held  our  Fourth 
of  July  picnic  “far  from  the  mad¬ 
ding  crowd,”  and  there  was  little  else 
beside  it  growing  in  that  particular 
spot,  but  the  magnificent  view  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  plain  made  up  for  any  lack 
of  vegetation.  Since  then  we  have 
driven  through  miles  of  similar  country 
where  the  soil  was  so  poor  that  even 


the  Kansas  sunflower  does  not  flourish, 
and  yet  in  this  dry  farming  section 
there  were  a  few  fields  of  corn  and 
wheat  that  looked  surprisingly  well, 
but  of  flowers  and  trees  there  were 
none,  and  the  pathtetic  attempts  at 
home-making  were  heart-breaking. 
Across  miles  of  barren  prairies  we  saw 
around  a  coal  mine  a  cluster  of  shacks 
unprotected  from  the  burning  sun  by 
tree  or  shrub.  When  we  arrived  at 
our  destination  I  asked  our  host  the 
name  of  the  desolate  little  town,  and 
what  do  you  suppose-  he  replied? 

“Columbine !”  I  gasped  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  for  to  me  the  contrast  was  par¬ 
ticularly  striking  as  only  the  day  be¬ 
fore  I  had  seen  for  the  first  time  the 
beautiful  columbine  in  its  native  haunt 
on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  shaded  by 
rocks  and  trees,  but  standing  graceful 
and  free  in  the  pine-scented  breeze 
from  the  surrounding  hills.  The  blue 
columbine  is  Colorado’s  State  flower, 
a  very  appropriate  selection  it  seems 
to  me,  for  it  is  the  glorious  blue  of  the 
Colorado  sky  with  the  fleecy  white 
clouds  upon  it.  No  one  is  allowed  to 
pick  it,  for  while  it  is  still  found  in  the 
less  frequented  places  it  is  fast  disap¬ 
pearing  near  the  cities.  However,  it 
can  be  grown  from  seed,  and  many 
gardens  boast  a  little  clump  which  is 
carefully  watered  and  cared  for. 

If  there  is  no  alkali  in  the  soil  there 
is  always  some  plant  that  does  not  give 
up  the  struggle  for  existence,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  dry  it  may  be.  We  were  sur¬ 
prised  one  day  to  find  a  currant  bush 
and  some  stunted  weeds  growing  in  a 
crevice  on  one  of  the  huge  piles  of  red 
rock  in  the  Park  of  the  Red  Rocks  near 
Morrison. 

Colorado  seems  to  specialize  in  blue 
flowers.  The  spikes  of  the  blue  beard- 
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tongue  are  conspicuous  along  the  moun¬ 
tain  roads  and  added  an  interesting 
note  to  our  trip  to  Lookout  Mountain. 
The  graceful  drooping  clusters  of  chim¬ 
ney  bells  are  as  charming  as  its  name, 
for  the  flowers  shade  from  delicate 
blue  to  pink.  We  found  them  grow¬ 
ing  along  the  banks  of  Turkey  Creek, 
a  pretty  mountain  stream.  The  silvery 
lupin,  which  belongs  to  the  pea  family, 
is  a  heavenly  blue,  and  the  tiny  blue 
flowers  of  several  members  of  the  mint 
family  are  lovely.  The  spider  lily,  too, 
is  attractive  for  it  greets  us  each 
morning  with  a  new  lot  of  pretty  blue 
flowers.  It  is  a  three-petal  flower- 
growing  on  grass-like  stems.  Its  name 
seemed  rather  inappropriate  until  we 
learned  it  referred  to  the  cobwebby 
hairs  on  the  stamens. 

We  find  the  wild  roses  more  abun¬ 
dant  here  than  in  the  East,  and  just  as 
lovely.  We  have  kept  a  fragrant 
cluster  of  them  in  the  house  for.  weeks 
as  they  bloom  later  in  the  mountains 
than  on  the  plain. 

One  of  my  favorite  flowers  which  is 
only  a  weed  is  called  the  red  mallow, 
though  it  is  really  orange  instead  of 
red.  It  grows  close  to  the  ground,  and 
its  orange  flowers  and  gray-green 
leaves  are  delightful  in  a  low  green 
bowl  in  our  living-room  of  tans  and 
blue. 

On  the  mountain  slopes  we  find  the 
horse  mint,  a  round  rose-purple  flower 
growing  on  a  stiff  stem ;  the  shooting 
star  or  bird’s  beak,  a  small  reddish 
purple  flower ;  the  Gaillardia,  an  orange 
flower  with  brown  center,  which  re¬ 
sembles  the  brown-eyed  Susan,  also 
several  other  varieties  of  the  Aster 
family,  including  the  cornflower  which 
is  yellow  and  orange  red. 

The  yellow  gumweed  is  a  member  of 
the  Aster  family,  too,  but  this  grows 
on  the  plain  as  well  as  the  lower  moun¬ 
tain  slopes. 

On  the  bank  of  Turkey  Creek  we 
found  the  strawberry  blite ;  this  looks 
like  an  artificial  Christmas  decoration 
with  its  tiny  brillant  red  flowers 
growing  on  a  conspicuous  green-leaved 
spike. 

One  of  the  earliest  flowers  to  come 
in  the  Spring  is  the  Pasque  flower,  so 
named  from  the  French  for  Easter,  it 
pops  up  out  of  the  sand  on  its  fuzzy 
hairy  stem  before  any  other  vegeta¬ 
tion  appears,  and  like  the  Hepatica  it 
ranges  from  whitish  to  blue  and  pink 
and  purple.  We  have  found  the 
“knight’s  plume,”  an  insignificent 
flower  growing  on  a  spike  as  so  many 
of  the  western  flowers  do,  make  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Winter  bouquet  when  dried,  for 
its  silvery  gray  green  is  tipped  with 
lavender. 

A  flower  which  I  greatly  desire  to 
see  is  the  Mariposa  lily.  This  was 
once  very  plentiful  on  these  western 
foothills  and  mountain  meadows,  but 
is  now  rarely  found,  1  am  told.  The 
spine-like  leaves  and  dead  flower  stem 
of  the  Yucca  plant  is  ever  present  in 
the  Winter  landscape,  and  in  Summer 
we  find  them  putting  forth  a  tall  new 
flower  stem  covered  with  greenish 
white  cup-like  flowers.  This  is  the 
plant  which  the  Indians  found  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  their  existence  using  the  roots 
for  soap  and  the  fiber  for  weaving 
clothing  and  binding. 

In  the  sections  where  water  is  avail¬ 
able  Colorado’s  climate  seems  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  the  growing  of  cul¬ 
tivated  flowers  as  well  as  wild  ones. 
The  flowers  in  the  parks  in  the  city  of 
Denver  are  wonderful ;  they  grow  not 
only  the  usual  varieties,  but  some  that 
are  not  so  common.  One  day  we  were 
walking  in  City  Park  when  our  small 
daughters  came  running  to  us  with 
horror-stricken  eyes,  saying,  “There  is 
a  bed  of  paint  brush  under  that  tree,” 
and  there  before  us  was  a  large  bed  of 
devil's  paint  brush,  that  most  abhorred 
weed  to  the  New  York  farmer,  flaunt¬ 
ing  its  orange  and  yellow  brush  as  we 
had  seen  it  so  many  times  on  the 
abandoned  hill  farms  in  Central  New 
York.  In  answer  to  our  inquiries  the 
courteous  gardener  said,  “I  don’t  know 
where  the  plants  came  from,  we  sure 
did  have  a  hard  time  to  get  them  start¬ 
ed,  but  they  are  growing  good  now, 
aren’t  they?”  Elizabeth  f.  townsend. 


Harrow  Dimensions  Wanted 

Can  you  tell  me  what  lengths  to  cut 
the  side  pieces  and  what  bevels  to  cut 
front  ends  of  a  one-horse  A-shaped 
Scotch  harrow?  I  have  made  two  in 
my  time  but  made  them  both  by  guess 
work.  I  want  to  make  the  one  I  am 
about  to  start  just  right.  w.  w.  g. 

New  Jersey. 
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for  Economical  Transportation 


The  large  illustration  shows  the  Utility  Truck  equipped  with  a  stock  rack.  The  small 
insert  shows  the  same  truck  being  used  to  carry  grain— an  ideal  combination  farm  truck. 


A  Sturdy,  Economical  Truck. 

for  every  Farm  Requirement 


If  the  Chevrolet  Truck  had  been 
designed  expressly  for  use  on 
the  farm,  it  could  not  provide  in 
more  abundant  measure  those 
qualities  of  sturdiness,  endurance 
and  economy  that  are  so  necessary 
in  a  farm  truck* 

From  the  big,  sturdy  banjo -type 
rear  axle  to  the  powerful  valve-in¬ 
head  motor  and  heavy  channel 
steel  frame— this  remarkable  truck 
is  designed  with  a  margin  of  over¬ 
strength  in  every  unit  — built  to 
give  years  of  dependable  perform¬ 
ance  under  every  condition  of  usage. 


This  day-after-day  dependability, 
combined  with  its  amazing  low 
first  cost  and  small  consumption 
of  gasoline  and  oil,  has  made  the 
Chevrolet  Truck  a  haulage  unit  of 
outstanding  economy —  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  have  proved  by 
actual  experience* 

Your  Chevrolet  dealer  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  body  type  exactly  suited  to 
your  requirements.  See  him  today 
—  and  arrange  for  a  trial-load 
demonstration* 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


LIGHT 

DELIVERY 

( Chassis  only ) 


UTILITY  $ 
TRUCK 

( Chassis  only) 


All  prices  f.o.b.  Flint,  Mich. 


QUALITY  at  l 


o  w 


COST 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


Speaking  of  Help 

The  time  has  come  to  talk  of  work. 
It  is  Mart'll,  the  potato  market  has 
risen,  and  there  are  new  milk  cows.  Is 
it  best  to  have  a  single  man  by  the 
month,  or  should  one  build  a  tenant 
house?  And  dare  one  write  to  the 
New  York  City  employment  agencies 
for  help,  knowing  perfectly  well  that 
he  is  as  likely  to  draw  a  gunman  or 
thief  as  he  is  to  get  a  man  who  can 
milk  properly,  and  is  neither  of  these? 
Then  there  is  the  man  that  leaves  in 
the  night  by  the  bedroom  window,  and 
the  man  who  watches  his  overtime,  and 
demands  time  and  a  half.  And  let  me 
not  forget  the  man  who  is  suddenly 
taken  sick  in  the  field,  draws  his  pay 
and  goes  to  visit  the  doctor  in  town, 
telephoning  back  to  say  that  he  must 
spend  a  few  days  in  the  hospital,  and 
will  you  please  send  him  a  little  ad¬ 
vance  to  weather  him  through.  If  you 
lend  him  that  ten  you  are  bidding  it 
good-bye  forever.  All  these  come  to 
the  farm  just  for  the  ride,  and  they 
usually  find  a  way  to  make  a  little 
easy  money  before  they  leave.  No 
amount  of  consideration  can  induce 
them  to  stay  if  it  means  work.  They 
are  birds  of  prey,  and  cannot  be  do¬ 
mesticated. 

These  characters  belong  to  the  white 
race  in  the  North.  In  the  South  the 
same  element,  which  is  repeated  among 
the  colored  folks,  is  openly  referred  to 
as  due  to  the  color  of  the  skin,  to 
which  the  disillusioned  Northern 
farmer  politely  says  “Fiddlesticks.” 
Dregs  have  a  way  of  sinking  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cup,  and  in  the  North 
the  cup  of  farm  labor  is  pretty  well 
drained  and  there  is  nothing  left  hut 
dregs.  One  cannot  choose  between 
them,  and  one  hesitates  to  choose  at 
all.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States  there  is  a  full  supply. 
There  still  are,  among  the  working 
people  of  the  South,  fine  individuals 
whom  nothing  hut  color  prevents  from 
working  to  the  top  of  the  heap.  While 
this  type  is  recognized  in  the  South,  it 
is  not  rewarded  except  by  steady  em¬ 
ployment,  and  promoted  only  in  cer¬ 
tain  lines.  The  color  that  holds  a 
worthy  individual  to  a  lowly  station  in 
life  is  the  same  influence  that  has 
saved  him  for  the  farm  labor  market. 
O,  for  something  besides  dregs !  No 
one  can  appreciate  good  help  better 
than  the  harried  farmer,  and  no  one 
can  do  more  for  the  colored  man  who 
is  reliable  and  willing  to  learn. 

There  is  no  reliable  agency  that  I 
know  of  for  sending  the  colored  man 
to  northern  farms,  and  more’s  the 
pity.  So  far  most  of  the  emigrants 
have  gone  to  northern  factories,  whose 
agents  sought  them  out.  It  seems  that 
a  northern  city  is  not  the  best  place 
for  these  black  people,  after  all.  That 
part  of  the  race  which  is  lodged  in  the 
cities,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  is  dying 
out  through  lack  of  replenishment. 
This  race  needs  sunshine,  songs,  laugh¬ 
ter  and  religion.  None  of  these  is 
found  in  a  factory. 

Fifteen,  years  ago  my  father  was  in 
Florida,  and  while  there  he  came  in 
contact  with  a  very  well-read  intelli¬ 
gent  black  man  who  was  acting  as 
manager  of  a  celery  farm  belonging  to 
a  well-to-do  northern  man,  and  who 
seemed  readily  thirsting  for  knowledge 
of  the  outside  world.  Nothing  pleased 
father  better  than  those  daily  talks 
with  this  new  friend,  and  lie  came 
home  saying :  “That  Perkins  is  a  fine 
fellow.  He  thinks  well  and  talks  well, 
lie  has  a  good  job,  but  says  he  is  com¬ 
ing  up  to  work  for  me  this  Summer. 
In  the  first  place  he  wants  to  see  New 
York  City,  but  he  also  wants  to  see 
what  the  country  looks  like  up  North. 
I  doubt  if  he  ever  gets  here  though.” 

Perkins  came,  bringing  his  young 
wife  Daisy  with  him.  He  spent  the 
Summer,  leaving  in  the  Fall.  Daisy 
had  ambitions  as  a  singer,  and  her 
voice  livened  the  old  house.  Never 
again  do  I  expect  to  find  those  qualities 
of  sympathy,  optimism,  and  coinage 
bound  up  in  the  same  individual.  Her 
ability  to  read  character  was  most  un- 
canny.  It  was  our  first  experience 
with' the  better  class  colored  people  of 
the  South,  and  we  learned  a  great  deal 
from  them.  When  they  finally  loft  us 
it  was  like  taking  a  lighted  lamp  out 
of  a  dark  room.  It  was  eight  years 
before  we  saw  them  again,  although  I 
had  letters  at  long  intervals  from 
Daisy. 

Lest  I  be  thought  guilty  of  assuming 
that  all  colored  people  are  of  this  type 
I  want  to  say  that  Perkins’  grand¬ 
father  was  at  least  a  generation  ahead 
of  those  of  his  race  in  the  gaining  of 
his  freedom.  He  was  allowed  a  way  of 


earning  money,  and  by  saving  was  able 
to  buy  his  freedom  while  still  a  young 
man.  Working  as  a  blacksmith  he 
saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  wife,  and 
in  time  owned  a  prosperous  business. 
According  to  the  biologists  Perkins 
might  have  been  expected  to  develop 
into  the  sturdy  character  he  bears  to¬ 
day*. 

Later  he  came  to  us  on  another 
farm,  where  we  were  in  the  throes  of 
potato-growing  and  house-building. 
Daisy  had  by*  that  time  struck  out  for 
herself,  and  today  is  still  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  singing  in  a  great  choir,  taking 
lessons  in  voice  culture,  and  running  a 
beauty  parlor  to  provide  funds.  But 
Perkins  never  cared  for  anything  else 
as  he  did  land — soil  that  could  grow 
fine  truck  crops.  For  six  years  he  had 
a  hand  in  every  project.  Looking  about 
at  the  varied  forms  of  construction 
work  about  the  place  I  am  often 
obliged  to  think  of  our  black  friend 
from  Florida. 

Downstairs,  for  instance,  the  con¬ 
crete  work  of  the  cellar.  The  cellar 


wall  is  linked  up  with  August  moon¬ 
light  at  2  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  sound  of  hammers  nailing  wooden 
forms — the  old  house  down  at  last,  and 
the  home  that  was  to  rise  in  its  place 
to  be  finished  by  snowfall  because  the 
old  garage  where  the  family  camped 
was  full  of  cracks.  A  frenzy  of  hurry 
—daddy  in  the  cellar  pouring  con¬ 
crete  and  fitting  weighty  rocks  into  the 
wall,  Perkins  measuring  gravel  and 
stirring  in  water  and  cement  to  carry 
to  the  forms  in  a  wheelbarrow,  the 
back-breaking  qualities  of  the  mixture 
on  the  mortar-board,  and  the  grim  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  figure  that  went  back 
and  forth  with  the  wheelbarrow,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  confess  fatigue. 

Aside  from  his  self-appointed  task  in 
training  the  children  in  manners,  Per¬ 
kins  undertook  their  religious  cate¬ 
chism,  and  when  all  visited  him  in  the 
field  he  was  never  too  tired  to  tell  them 
a  funny  story,  or  to  give  little  Jane  a 
ride  when  he  was  using  the  wheel¬ 
barrow.  He  raised  chickens  and  re¬ 
fused  to  share  in  the  proceeds ;  planted 
melons,  tomatoes,  grew  lettuce  and 
celery  for  the  motor  trade  and  took 
pleasure  in  selling  his  produce.  None 
of  this  extra  money  would  he  touch. 
“You  folks  are  paying  me  for  my 
time,”  he  said.  Now  that  he  is  on  the 
other  side  of  sixty  and  has  gone  back 
to  his  Florida  orange  grove  set  during 
his  Winter  visits  South,  people  have 
never  stopped  asking,  “Where  is  Per¬ 
kins,  the  colored  man?”  when  they 
come  to  us  for  strawberries.  I  surmise 
that  half  the  people  who  drove  in  did 
so  for  the  privilege  of  being  waited  on 
by  him.  Most  of  them  stopped  to  talk. 
Every  man  bas  bis  foibles,  whether 


black  or  white.  What  Perkins  did 
with  his  time  those  Winters  South  I  do 
not  know,  but  here  in  the  North  he  was 
an  example  of  respectability.  He  did 
not  try  to  make  friends  among  his  own 
race  or  think  of  his  own  entertainment 
except  when  he  read,  and  what  he  read 
was  Atlantic,  Century,  The  Literary 
Digest,  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  He  never  could  he  induced  in 
those  last  years  to  get  into  the  car  and 
go  about  with  us.  Ilis  answer  always 
was :  “If  I  begin  going  I  will  want  to 
keep  on.  There’s  no  use  stahtin’.  Now¬ 
adays  most  of  the  people  you  see  on 
the  roads  ain’t  goin’  nowhore’s.  They’s 
just  goin’  to  he  a-goin’.  That’s  all.  I 
reckon  I'll  stay  home  here  today.”  His 
bedroom  window  looked  out  over  the 
farm  and  viewed  the  distant  State 
road  glinting  with  cars,  and  there  he 
spent  his  evenings  in  a  big  soft  over¬ 
stuffed  rocker  reading  under  the  lamp 
with  the  green  shade.  It  was  another 
principle  with  him  never  to  linger 
downstairs  unless  he  expected  to  wash 
the  dishes. 

1  have  told  all  this  in  detail  in  order 
to  give  an  accurate  picture  of  a 
southern  colored  man  employed  on  a 


northern  farm.  It  is  certain  that  I 
have  concealed  nothing  that  might  be 
told  to  the  detriment  of  the  black  race. 
Perkins  was  one  of  the  finest  gentle¬ 
men  I  ever  knew,  black  or  white,  and 
whether  he  wore  his  old  floppy  straw 
hat  or  the  suit  of  brown  homespun  that 
gave  him  style.  We  have  all  heard 
foolish  stories  told  about  colored 
people  by  employers  who  claim  to 
“know  them  all.”  I  wonder,  what  it 
would  sound  like  to  hear  an  intimate 
sketch  of  his  employer  from  the  mouth 
of  a  black  man,  if  he  chose  to  make  it 
funny.  It  is  a  pity  that  all  the  stories 
come  from  the  same  side  of  the  color 
line,  for  they  have  done  injustice  to  the 
colored  people  who  really  are  intelli¬ 
gent  and  reliable. 

Speaking  of  help,  why  not  give  the 
colox-ed  man  a  chance? 

SIRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Some  School  Methods 

The  busy  rural  teacher  has  quite  all 
she  can  attend  to  each  day,  with  her 
regular  classes.  She  has  no  time  to 
spare  for  those  extra  subjects  which 
have  become  a  part  of  our  curriculum 
—drawing,  nature  study  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  citizenship,  humanness,  patriot¬ 
ism  and  physical  training.  And,  yet, 
they  are  so  important.  If  the  children 
are  to  pass  their  grade  examinations 
they  must  have  suitable  instruction  in 
each  branch. 

The  15  minutes  set  apart  for  open¬ 
ing  exercises,  each  morning,  on  most 
teacher’s  programs,  is  not  sufficient 
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time  for  one  of  them  let  alone  trying 
to  touch  on  all. 

After  many  years’  experience  with 
rural  school  problems,  I  adopted  the 
plan  of  setting  Friday  afternoon  aside 
for  these  subjects.  I  have  found  that 
by  devoting  the  entire  afternoon  to 
them  each  Friday  of  the  school  year, 
we  can  cover  the  ground  required  in 
each  subject. 

This  plan  is  popular  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  as  it  affords  them  a  change  from 
the  regular  routine.  We  have  nature 
study  and  agriculture  first,  followed  by 
and  very  often  correlated  with  draw¬ 
ing.  These  occupy  the  time  until  the 
afternoon  rest  period,  which  we  do  not 
have  on  Fridays.  Instead  we  spend 
that  15  minutes  with  physical  training, 
drills  and  games. 

The  last  period  is  devoted  to  talks 
on  humanness,  citizenship  and  patriot¬ 
ism.  We  close  by  reciting  the  Ameri¬ 
can  creed,  saluting  and  taking  down 
the  flag.  Humanness  may  also  be 
correlated  with  nature  study  and 
agriculture.  Once  each  month  during 
the  Autumn  and  Spring  months  we 
take  a  nature  study  hike.  This  is  a 
real  treat  for  the  children,  and  many 
valuable  specimens  of  flowers,  stones, 
leaves  and  buds  may  be  collected  and 
brought  back  for  class-room  use. 

To  complete  the  Friday  program  and 
make  it  a  real  red  letter  day  in  school 
work,  we  devote  our  English  period  in 
the  morning  to  letter  writing.  I  like 
this  plan  better  than  the  usual  hap¬ 
hazard  method  of  writing  a  letter 
when  the  teacher  happens  to  think  of 
it,  which  very  often  gives  either  too 
much  or  too«little  time  to  the  subject. 
I  divide  the  time  equally  between  so¬ 
cial  and  business  letters.  The  neatest 
and  best  worded  letters  are  read  in 
class  and  posted  on  the  wall.  Origi¬ 
nality  of  expression  should  always  he 
encouraged  in  friendly  letters.  Get 
tllem  away  from  the  cut  and  dried  ex¬ 
pressions  that  marks  a  letter  for  what 
it  is.  Teach  them  to  write  as  they 
would  talk  to  the  person,  so  that  he 
may  forget  he  is  reading  a  letter  and 
think  he  is  hearing  you  speak  to  him. 

They  should  be  given  a  definite  form 
to  follow  in  writing  business  letters. 
The  points  of  difference  between  the 
two  types  of  letters  should  be  empha¬ 
sized.  Instruction  as  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  letter  and  to  whom  ad¬ 
dressed,  should  he  placed  on  the  board, 
before  school  is  called  on  Friday 
mornings.  Strict  adherence  to  rules 
for  capitalization  and  punctuation  is 
required.  The  child  must  learn  to 
form  a  mental  picture  of  a  letter  as  to 
form,  very  much  as  he  would  of  a  map 
he  is  to  draw  from  memory  or  a  paint¬ 
ing  he  is  to  describe. 

Once  each  month  letters  are  folded 
and  placed  in  addressed  envelopes.  In 
struction  in  proper  folding  and  ad¬ 
dressing  should  be  given  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year’s  work. 

The  ability  to  write  an  interesting 
letter  is  really  an  art,  and  the  ability 
to  write  a  business  letter  correct  as  to 
form  and  clear  as  to  expression,  is  a 
necessity.  Letters  reveal  the  character 
of  the  writer.  Taking  these  facts  into 
consideration,  it  is  well  worth  our 
time  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
teaching  of  this  branch  of  English. 

These  methods  have  helped  me  to 
improve  my  attendance  record  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  school  that  I  have  used 
them  in,  by  arousing  interest.  Noth¬ 
ing  short  of  a  blizzard  will  keep  most 
of  them  away,  on  Fridays. 

New  York.  mayme  o.  Thomson. 


The  estimated  bird  population  of 
this  country  is  four  billion.  It  is 
thought  the  estimate  was  made  by  a 
suburbanite  who  had  just  planted  a 
garden. — Detroit  News. 


Perkins  and  Little  Jane 
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Champion 

offers 

Striking 

Improvements 


Champion  — 
for  all  cars 
other  than 
Model  T  Ford 

75? 


Champion  X 
for  Ford 
Model  T 

60? 


ARM  OWNERS  operat¬ 
ing  trucks,  tractors,  and  other 
engine-driven  farm  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  new  Champion 
improvements. 


A  remarkable  new  silliman- 
ite  glaze  on  the  insulator — 
keeping  the  plug  free  from 
carbon  and  oily  deposits 
|  — thus  increasing  its  in¬ 
sulating  efficiency. 

New  compression- tight 
patented  gasket  seal 
which  holds  absolutely 
gas-tight  —  thus  insur¬ 
ing  maximum  com¬ 
pression. 

Improved  special  anal¬ 
ysis  electrodes  provid¬ 
ing  a  permanently 
fixed  spark  gap  which 
is  far  more  efficient 
under  all  conditions. 

Champion  says  in  all 
sincerity,  that  Cham¬ 
pion  superiorities  are 
so  pronounced  as  to 
warrant  immediate 
equipment  with  new 
Champions,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  spark  plug 
you  may  be  using 
now. 


Union-AJls'-Ot^emlL-^Plm  Suits 


This  Guarantee  With  Every  Garment 

If  you  do  not  find  this  to  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  best  value-giving  work  garment 
you  have  ever  worn,  you  can  get  a  new  one 
free  or  your  money  back. 


Alton,  N.  Y,,  u/ith  “Bess- 
boro  Musician,"  1,377,188, 
Senior  Grand  Champion 
Milking  Shorthorn,  Amer¬ 
ican  Royal  Livestock 
Show,  Kansas  City, 
November,  1027. 
“Lee  Whizits  for 
service  and  but¬ 
tonless  handiness! 
Any  man  U'ill 
like  them  just  11s 
l  do." 


' Charles  F.  Bates,  Raiser  of 
Prize-winning  Poland  China 
Hogs,  Mitchell, S.  D.  “Hike 
Lee  Whizit  buttonless  hand¬ 
iness.  My  wife  likes  their 
easy  washing, strong  fabrics.'1 


Pro  ud 

of  their  Whizits / 


Hunting  in  the  Early  Days 

I  am  writing  this  article  describing 
some  of  my  experiences  with  dogs,  who 
are  one  of  the  most  faithful,  intelligent 
and  loving  animals  that  ever  pleased 
the  heart  of  man. 

In  the  early  boyhood  days  I  owned 
my  first  canine  friend,  a  cross  between 
a  full-blooded  tan  and  white  foxhound 
of  fine  coursing  abilities.  The  dog  was 
a  superior  animal  of  mixed  breeds.  I 
lived  in  New  England,  accessible  to  the 
best  of  outdoor  sports  that  I  was  very 
fond  of.  He  was  a  good  watchdog,  fine 
for  herding  cattle  and  a  great  dog  for 
all  kinds  of  game.  His  hunting  quali¬ 
ties  endeared  him  to  me,  as  I  loved 
sport  enjoyed  with  dog  and  gun,  and 
at  that  early  period  there  was  game  in 
satisfactory  quantities.  At  that  time 
the  fine  trained  bird  dogs  were  rare, 
and  my  dog  had  not  and  probably  could 
not  have  been  trained  to  point,  but  we 
got  the  game  and  the  thrills.  We  had 
the  single-barreled  muzzle-loading  shot 
and  cap  outfit,  and  when  we  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  action  the  dog  had  the 
lead  in  the  activities  that  were  to  come 
off. 

Ilis  method  was  to  find  a  fresh  scent. 
He  silently  followed  along  until  rea¬ 
sonably  near  the  quarry,  then  put  on 
full  speed  and  barked  as  only  the 
hound  can.  If  it  happened  to  be  ruffed 
grouse  (partridge  in  those  days),  the 
frightened  birds  would  seek  safety,  as 
they  supposed,  in  the  nearest  trees,  and 
the  dog  would  circle  around,  barking 
furiously  all  the  time.  Of  course,  the 
bird  or  birds  usually  had  not  seen  the 
careful  hunter  ci-eeping  up,  and  it  was 
fairly  easy  to  get  a  shot,  and  if  you 
shot  the  lowest  bird  in  the  tree  and  it 
did  not  flutter  much  you  could  possibly 
get  more  than  one  shot,  but  it  made 
one  nervous  to  handle  the  powder  wad, 
shot  wad  and  then  the  cap,  expecting, 
as  was  often  the  case,  the  birds  would 
seek  less  exciting  environments.  I  do 
not  recall  ever  capturing  more  than 
two  out  of  a  small  flock,  but  with  the 
efficient  guns  of  today  the  results  would 
have  been  unfavorable  for  the  birds. 

He  was  great  on  rabbits,  and  it  was 
fine  fun  to  shoot  them  on  the  run.  They 
were  the  big  hare  that  turn  white  in 
the  Winter,  and  at  that  period  I  had 
never  seen  a  cottontail  (a  smaller  rab¬ 
bit  that  does  not  change  color).  Coons, 
woodchuck  and  squirrels  helped  fill  in, 
and  to  kill  hawks  and  crows  was  a 
business  as  well  as  a  sport.  The  thrills 
one  received  even  with  our  rather  prim¬ 
itive  outfit  have  never  been  excelled. 
Since  those  happy  early  days  I  have 
hunted  wholly  with  the  English  pointer, 
trained  up-to-date,  and  have  the  latest 
fine  guns  of  today,  but  those  thrills  of 
buoyant  boyhood  are  difficult  to  dupli¬ 
cate.  J.  R.  m. 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


Power  Required  for 
Pumping 

I  have  a  running  spring  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill.  I  have  a  3 y2  horsepower  en¬ 
gine  with  a  rotary  pump.  I  would  like 
to  force  the  water  from  the  spring  to 
the  top  of  the  hill.  It  is  about  200  ft. 
from  the  spring  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 
The  hill  is  about  30  or  40  ft.  high. 
Would  this  engine  force  the  water  from 
the  spring  to  the  top  of  the  hill? 

Williamsou,  N.  Y.  a.  a.  z. 

Disregarding  pipe  friction  a  3  Y2 
horsepower  engine  should  be  able  to 
pump  over  250  gallons  of  water  per 
minute  to  a  height  of  50  ft.  While 
you  do  not  state  the  size  of  the  pump 
th.  you  have  in  mind,  it  is  probable 
that  your  engine  will  have  ample  power 
for  the  work,  as  the  capacity  of  the 
pump  is  doubtless  much  less  than  this. 

A  rotary  pump  is  designed  for  dis¬ 
tances  not  exceeding  60  ft.  in  height. 
The  vertical  distance  from  the  point  of 
discharge  to  the  level  of  the  spring 
should  be  carefully  checked  with  a 
level  to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  this.  The  apparent  height  of 
a  hill  is  often  misleading.  u.  h.  s. 


They  like  these  Exclusive  Features^ 


1  Whizit — Open!  Whizit — Shut!1 
No  Buttons  to  Bother* 

2  Famous  Lee  Super-Fabrics  with 
Their  Longer  Life* 


Thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  from  coast’ 
to  coast  are  wearing  these  famous  garments.  They; 
are  wearing  them  because  their  simple,  handy  con¬ 
venience  appeals  instantly  to  any  man  who 
puts  one  on— because,  too,  they’ve  found 
that  Lee  Super-Fabrics  really  do  mean 
work  garment  economy. 

The  Lee  Whizit  (genuine  Hookless 
Fastener)  means  no  buttons  to  bother 
—to  come  off — to  sew  on.  The  Lee 
Super-Fabrics,  another  exclusive  Lee 
feature,  are  stronger,  more  easily 
washed,  keeping  both  color  and  shape 
through  months  of  extra  hard  service. 


,The  Lee  Whizit  Union-Alls  and  Overalls  are 
jWork  suits  for  real  men.  You  can  buy  them 
fat  Lee  dealers  everywhere,  in  every  city  and 
town  and  almost  every  village  and  hamlet 
in  the  United  States.  When  next  you  buy, 
(don’t  fail  to  get  a  Lee  Whizit.  You’ll  like  it. 


Umm 


(H.  D.  LEE  MERCANTILE  COMPANY 

(Kansas  City,  Mo..  Trenton,  N.  J.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Minneapolis.  Mirfn.,  Salina,  Kans. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Cenulne  Hook!e3s  Flat- 
ener.  Will  not  jam,  nut 
or  break.  Launders  with 

fierfect  safety.  Abao- 
utely  Guaranteed. 
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“  Farmers//  “ 

Whu  pay  more  ? 


■yOU  can  double  your  crop  yield  by 
A  inoculating  your  seed  with  a 
bushel  size  of 

Nitro  Sulfo  Culture 

NOW  ONLY  25c. 

Enough  to  prove  to  yourself  how 
efficiently,  cheaply  and  easily  you  can 
get  nitrate  fixed  from  the  air,  by  this 
new  powerful  combination  of  azoto- 
bacters  and  legume  bacteria. 

Better  Than  Nitrate  ol  Soda 

Increases  Crops — Enriches  Soil 

Nitro  Sulfo  Culture  makes  good  soil  from  poor 
soil,  matures  plants  earlier  and  grows  more  to  the 
acre.  It  is  guaranteed  to  do  its  work  and,  is  ready 
for  use.  INVESTIGATE! 


1  □  Send  me  free  printed  matter. 

'  D  Send  me  25c.  bushel  size  of  Nitro  Sulfo  [ 
1  Culture.  • 

]  □  Send  me  “  Earp  Thomas”  Soil  Tester  l 

I  which  shows  whether  soil  is  good  for  | 

alfalfa,  corn,  grass,  clover;  Neutral  or 
|  Acid.  Price,  *5.00.  Dept.  R.N.Y.  * 

EARP_LABdRTfo~R~IES 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


CIDER  PRESSES 


Van  Atta 
Extra  Heavy 


Pressure 


Yields  more  cider 
without  any  addi¬ 
tional  investment, 
labor  or  power.  Van 
Atta  Presses  have 
given  satisfaction 
for  many  years. 


Write  for  Catalog  R  and  prices 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  Inc, 
OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


LITTLE  WONDER  DITCHER 


Direct  from 
Factory 
to  Farmer 


*ln  twenty  days,  1  consider  the 
saved  me,  in  labor,  from  two 

dollars,”  writes  Clint  Brlcker, _ _  „ .  _ 

clean  trench  10  inches  to  12  inches  wide,  down  to  30  Inches  deep. 
Can  he  used  with  team  or  tractor.  Write  today  for  particulars 
and  prices.  L.  W.  Sales  Co.t  Box  338,  Bellevue,  O. 


A  NEW  HARNESS- 

”1  have  read  many  harness  catalogs  but 
yours  is  the  first  I  ever  paid  any  atten¬ 
tion  to.  Send  me  a  No.  31  harness.” 

—George  Hartman. 

Whether  you  need  a  harness  or  not  it 
will  pay  you  to  read  my  harness  guide. 
Lots  of  valuable  harness  information. 
Sent  FREE. 

EDWARD  A.  WALSH  f  Send  me  your 

S  Harness  Guide 

CO. 

216  W.  Water  St.  [  ^ame . . 

Milwaukee,  YVis.  J  Address . . 


“SAVE-ALL”  Garden  Planter 

Every  family  gardener  should  have  this 
simple  garden  seed  planter,  drops  seeds 
evenly,  straight  rows;  lasts  years. 

$1.50  postpaid  in  U.  S.  A. 

Dealers  wanted. 

“SAVE-ALL”  SEEDER  CO. 

GRINNELL,  IOWA 


iiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiii 
Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

iiiiiimmimimiiiiMiimiimitmmimmi 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Horticultural  Notes 


Give  Nursery  Stock  Prompt 
Attention 

The  nest  door  neighbor  has  just  re¬ 
ceived  a  bundle  of  nursery  stock.  It 
has  stood  unopened  near  the  barn  door 
for  five  days.  It  may  be  all  right,  and 
again  it  may  not.  At  all  events  this 
is  a  lesson  in  what  not  to  do. 

Nursery  stock  is  living  material.  It 
will  not  stand  excessive  drying,  exces¬ 
sive  cold,  or  much  heating.  As  soon 
as  word  comes  from  the  express  office 
or  the  post  office  that  the  goods  have 
arrived,  they  should  be  called  for  at 
once.  The  nurseryman  packs  his  plants 
in  accordance  with  the  distance  they 
are  to  travel.  He  prepares  them  to 
reach  their  destination  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  he  expects  the  buyer  to  be 
sufficiently  interested  in  what  he  is 
buying  to  give  them  good  attention. 

As  soon  as  the  stock  is  home  the 
bundle  should  be  opened.  If  the 
weather  is  fit  for  planting,  the  plants 
should  be  set  at  once.  If  it  is  not,  then 
dig  a  trench  in  some  protected  spot  and 
“heel  the  trees  in,”  that  is,  set  them 
at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees  with 
the  ground  and  cover  the  roots  well 
with  soil  for  protection.  They  will 
stay  in  condition  in  this  situation  for 
as  long  as  is  necessary,  with  no  further 
attention  other  than  to  see  that  mice 
are  not  after  them.  If  the  shipment 
has  been  delayed,  and  the  roots  or  tops 
are  shriveled,  soak  the  entire  tree  in 
water  for  several  hours  or  overnight 
before  heeling  in  or  planting. 

Strawberry  plants  are  frequently  a 
total  loss  for  the  reason  that  the  buyer 
does  not  open  the  bundles  for  a  week, 
and  by  that  time  the  plants  have 
heated  and  become  seriously  injured. 
Strawberry  bundles  should  be  opened 
at  once,  and  the  plants  put  in  rows, 
close  together,  using  the  same  general 
principle  mentioned  above  for  other 
plants. 

All  of  this  may  seem  of  no  great 
concern  to  the  big  fruit  grower  or 
strawberry  grower,  because  they  al¬ 
ready  know  how  to  handle  their  plants 
promptly  and  efficiently.  But  these  re¬ 
marks  should  be  carefully  heeded  by 
the  man  who  bought  a  dozen  rose 
bushes,  a  hundred  strawberry  plants, 
or  a  half  dozen  fruit  trees.  He  will 
be  rewarded  for  his  attention,  h.  b.  t. 


Timely  Spray  Suggestions 

OIL  SPRAYS 

There  are  several  of  our  important 
orchard  insects  that  display  marked 
susceptibility  to  treatment  with  oil 
sprays.  Among  these  are  the  pear 
psylla,  red  spider,  San  Jose  scale,  fruit 
tree  leaf  roller,  and  rosy  aphis.  The 
strength  of  the  oil  sprays  to  be  used  as 
well  as  the  vulnerable  period  in  the 
life  history  varies  with  the  insect  in 
question,  and  the  degree  of  success 
attending  spraying  operations  depends 
largely  on  a  knowledge  of  these  points. 
A  few  of  the  more  important  factors 
regarding  the  control  of  these  pests 
with  oil  sprays  are  given  in  the  para¬ 
graphs  to  follow : 

Pear  Psylla. — This  well  known  in¬ 
sect  is  associated  with  the  blackened 
and  smutty  condition  of  the  fruit  and 
foliage.  A  number  of  pear  growers 
who  have  failed  to  hold  the  insect  in 
check  are  planning  to  use  an  oil  spray 
as  a  substitute  treatment  for  the  usual 
program  this  Spring. 

Recent  experiments  both  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  have  shown 
that  lubricating  oil  emulsions  diluted 
to  give  an  oil  content  of  3  per  cent 
applied  in  the  Spring  after  danger 
from  freezing  weather  is  past  and  be¬ 
fore  growth  starts  will  aid  materially 
in  reducing  the  infestation.  The  appli¬ 
cation  should  be  made  on  a  warm 
Spring  day  when  the  temperature  is 
about  55  degrees  F.  and  when  psyllas 
are  present  on  the  trees.  The  oil  kills 
many  of  the  hibernating  flies  and  acts 
as  a  repellent  to  those  egg-laying 
adults  that  escape  the  treatment.  The 


eggs  are  not  killed  by  the  oil,  but  a 
certain  number  of  newly-hatched 
nymphs  may  succumb  to  oil  residues 
on  the  bark.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
that  the  spray  be  applied  before  many 
eggs  are  deposited. 

Red  Spider. — The  common  red  spiders 
or  mites,  the  most  abundant  of  which 
is  the  so-called  European  red  mite, 
have  attracted  considerable  attention 
during  recent  years  and  oil  sprays  are 
being  used  in  plantings  where  the 
mites  are  abundant  to  destroy  the 
overwintering  eggs.  These  minute, 
velvety-red  spider-like  creatures  are 
found  on  the  fruit,  foliage  and  bark  of 
most  of  our  orchard  trees,  heavy  in¬ 
festations  producing  a  bronzy  and  un¬ 
healthy  appearance  of  the  foliage.  Oil 
sprays  with  a  content  of  3  per  cent  oil 
will  destroy  approximately  95  per  cent 
of  the  eggs.  The  application  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  dormant  spray  and  should 
not  be  delayed  until  the  buds  have 
commenced  to  open  because  of  possible 
injury  at  this  stage  from  the  oil  sprays. 

San  Jose  Scale. — Because  of  para¬ 
sitic  and  predatory  insect  enemies  and 
efficient  sprays  developed  during  late 
years  the  San  Jose  scale,  our  most 
widely  known  scale  insect,  is  not  of  as 
much  importance  in  the  orchards  to¬ 
day  as  formerly.  However,  wre  occa¬ 
sionally  find  an  unthrifty  planting  that 
shows  the  reddish  discolorations  on  the 
fruit  and  the  ash  gray  colored  twigs 
heavily  incrusted  with  scales.  The 
regular  use  of  lime-sulphur  sprays 
usually  keeps  this  insect  under  con¬ 
trol,  but  in  cases  of  severe  infestation, 
especially  of  old  apple  orchards,  an  oil 
spray  can  be  used  to  good  effect. 
Sprays  containing  2  per  cent  actual  oil 
have  given  good  results  in  Eastern 
United  States,  while  investigators  in 
the  West  recommend  not  less  than  4 
per  cent  oil. 

The  Fruit  Tree  Leaf  Roller.— The 
fruit  tree  leaf  roller  is  generally  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  fruit-growing  sec¬ 
tions  and  at  times  becomes  so  numerous 
as  to  be  of  major  importance.  The 
Winter  is  passed  in  the  egg  stage.  The 
eggs  are  laid  in  groups  of  50,  more  or 
less,  on  the  twigs  and  branches  of  our 
fruit  trees,  more  especially  the  apple 
and  pear.  The  active  green  worms 
with  dark  colored  heads  feed  on  foliage 
and  fruit  early  in  the  season.  The  in¬ 
jury  to  the  fruit  is  in  the  nature  of 
deep  feeding  scars  which  cause  many 
fruits  to  drop,  and  those  remaining  to 
grade  largely  as  culls  at  picking  time. 

The  leaf  roller  is  one  of  our  most 
difficult  pests  to  control  and  oil  sprays 
with  a  high  oil  content  are  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  used  as  ovicides  on  the 
unhatched  eggs.  The  egg  masses  are 
exceedingly  well  protected  by  an  al¬ 
most  impervious  varnish -like  substance 
requiring  a  spray  containing  6  to  8  per 
cent  actual  oil  to  penetrate  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  eggs.  With  sprays  of  these 
strengths  it  is  very  important  to  have 
them  applied  before  any  green  tissue 
is  showing  on  the  buds.  Even  with 
this  precaution  an  occasional  bud  or 
fruit  spur  may  be  burned. 

Rosy  Aphis.— We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  curled,  sticky  and  discolored 
foliage  and  clusters  of  dwarfed  and 
misshapen  apples  produced  by  the  rosy 
aphis.  Few  insects  are  more  cussed  and 
discussed  than  this  little  sap  sucker. 
The  standard  recommendation  of  one 
pint  of  nicotine  sulphate  with  lime-sul¬ 
phur  1-40  as  a  delayed-dormant  spray 
(when  the  green  tips  of  apple  buds  are 
projecting  about  one-half  inch)  gives 
satisfactory  control.  However,  there 
are  a  number  of  growers  who  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  fight  the  aphis  with  oil. 

It  is  questionable  just  how  effective 
are  oil  sprays  when  applied  to  the  eggs 
of  the  rosy  aphis,  but  it  has  been 
shown  that  to  be  most  efficient  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  delay  the  spray  application 
until  most,  or  better  still,  all  of  the 
eggs  are  hatched.  This  necessitates 
waiting  until  the  delayed-dormant 
period  of  the  apple  buds  and  using  a 
spray  containing  not  less  than  3  per 
cent  oil.  A  4  per  cent  oil  is  more 
effective  as  far  as  the  aphis  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  when  an  oil  spray  is  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  delayed-dormant  period 
there  is  danger  from  injury  and  the 
grower  who  uses  an  oil  at  that  time 
should  not  be  surprised  if  his  trees 
are  damaged.  There  still  is  need  of 
more  investigational  work  before 
sprays  with  a  high  oil  content  can  be 
safely  recommended  for  the  rosy  aphis 
at  the  time  green  tips  are  showing  on 
the  buds. 

Use  of  Oil  Sprays.— In  using  oil 
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sprays  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  a  few 
basic  principles,  namely : 

1.  Wait  until  danger  from  severe 
freezing  weather  is  passed  before  mak¬ 
ing  applications  of  oil  sprays. 

2.  The  danger  from  using  oil  sprays 
increases  daily  after  the  time  green  tis¬ 
sue  shows  on  the  buds. 

3.  The  spray  tank  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned,  as  spray  residues  may 
break  down  the  emulsion. 

4.  As  far  as  possible  select  quiet, 
warm,  and  balmy  days  to  apply  an  oil’ 
spray. 

5.  Be  sure  the  oil  is  in  the  form  of 
a  perfect  emulsion  when  applied.  There 
should  be  no  free  oil  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  spray  tank. 

6.  Use  only  well  recommended  and 
thoroughly  tested  brands  of  oil. 

The  recommendations  as  given  in 
this  article  apply  to  oil  sprays  of  the 
type  of  the  lubricating  oil  emulsions. 
When  using  other  oil  emulsions  and 
miscible  oils  the  directions  as  given  by 
the  manufacturers  should  be  followed. 

Growers  who  have  been  securing 
good  control  of  insect  pests  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  regular  spray  schedules  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  continue  to  follow  the  same 
practices  and  the  use  of  oil  sprays  be 
resorted  to  only  in  emergency  cases 
when  the  standard  recommendations 
are  not  giving  satisfaction.  s.  w.  h. 


“Cabbage  and  the  Last 
Worm” 

Select  a  plot  of  ground  sufficient  for 
your  needs,  plow  and  harrow  until  fine, 
mark  it  out  in  rows  3  ft.  8  in.  apart, 
set  your  plants  2  ft.  apart  in  the  row. 
Make  ground  fertile  with  manure  and 
wood  ashes,  or  manure  or  commercial 
fertilizer,  first,  second  and  third  choice, 
as  given  above. 

It  is  supposed  that  you  have  well 
grown  plants  about  6  in.  high  all  ready. 
Take  each  plant,  trim  off  all  side 
leaves,  leaving  the  top  leaf  untrimmed. 
Drop  plants  on  the  row,  about  the  re¬ 
quired  distance,  follow  with  a  pail  of 
wTater.  Coming  to  plant  number  one, 
grab  a  handful  of  soil,  plung  your 
hand  in  the  pail  of  water,  holding  it 
there  a  moment  or  until  it  becomes  like 
mud  and  slap  this  handful  of  mud  on 
and  about  the  root  of  the  plant.  With 
the  other  hand  make  a  hole  in  the  row, 
stick  in  the  mudded  plant,  pressing  the 
ground  around  same  firmly.  Treat 
plant  number  two  in  the  same  way  and 
all  of  those  to  follow. 

In  a  few  days  begin  to  cultivate  with 
hoe,  hoeing  them  three  or  four  times 
a  wreek  until  the  ground  is  about  cov¬ 
ered  with  their  growth.  Flat  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  preferred,  hilling  up  a  little  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  their  growing  season ; 
early  cabbage  for  Summer  use,  late 
kinds  for  Winter. 

Allow  the  cabbage  for  Winter  use  to 
stay  in  ground  as  late  as  possible,  or 
until  the  ground  freezes  hard,  then  cut 
off  cabbage  heads,  break  off  all  side 
leaves,  wrap  each  head  in  newspaper, 
store  in  a  cool  place.  So  treated  they 
will  keep  all  Winter.  Use  the  same 
cultural  method  for  cauliflower,  but  do 
not  store  cauliflower  as  it  will  not  keep. 

Now,  “for  the  last  worm.”  Some 
seasons  a  ten-quart  pail  of  wood  ashes 
with  a  cupful  of  table  salt  well  mixed, 
and  a  little  of  this  sprinkled  on  the 
plants  while  the  dew  is  on,  will  kill 
the  worms.  I  have  heard  of  some  grow¬ 
ers  using  road  dust  successfully,  but 
last  season  all  former  remedies  were 
of  no  avail,  the  worms  seemed  to  grow 
fat  and  thrive  on  my  efforts.  So  I  de¬ 
cided  to  become  the  “early  bird”  and 
catch  the  worm.  I  bought  a  pair  of 
tweezers  about  0  in.  long,  and  every 
morning  before  the  dew  was  off  I  took 
a  ivalk  through  the  cabbage  patch, 
looking  carefully.  Seeing  a  worm, 
1  grabbed  him  with  tweezers,  let  him 
fall  on  the  ground,  put  my  heel  on 
him.  I  use  tweezers  because  I  could 
not  get  my  hand  between  the  leaves 
without  breaking  them.  It  did  not 
take  long  to  go  through  a  patch  of  400 
plants.  Sometimes  I  found  12  or  more 
worms  on  a  single  plant.  I  got  a  lot 
of  fun  out  of  it,  about  as  good  as  fish¬ 
ing.  Then  sometimes  I  would  have 
extra  good  luck,  and  swat  the  trouble¬ 
maker  with  my  hat,  a  yellow  moth  or 
butterfly  about  the  size  of  a  50-cent 
piece.  I  consider  this  article  fool¬ 
proof.  If  you  follow  directions,  as 
given,  you  will  have  plenty  of  this 
savory  and  healthy  fruit. 

JOHN  H.  NORTHRUP,  SB. 
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Water  Softeners 

On  page  425  readers  are  requested 
to  give  any  information  at  hand  with 
regard  to  the  water  softeners  sold  for 
domestic  use,  particularly  those  using 
“green  sand.”  The  March -10  issue  of 
the  “Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association”  has  this  to  say  with  re¬ 
gard  to  them  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  one  of  its  subscribers :  “The 
water  softeners  referred  to  operate,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  understanding,  through 
the  use  of  a  zeolite  or  on  what  is 
chemically  termed  the  exchange  sili¬ 
cate  idea.  The  effect  of  such  softening 
is  the  almost  complete  removal  of  the 
calcium  and  magnesium  constituents 
of  the  water,  regardless  of  the  form  in 
which  they  exist  in  the  original  water, 
and,  in  their  place,  is  left  a  similar 
sodium  salt.  From  the  standpoint  of 
domestic  use,  such  treatment  makes  the 
water  soft  and  not  particularly  ob¬ 
jectionable  save  from  a  possible  cor¬ 
rosive  tendency,  which  is  somewhat  in¬ 
creased.” 

The  zeolite  above  spoken  of  is  a 
mineral  found  in  cavities  and  veins  of 
certain  rocks  and  is  probably  what  in¬ 
quirers  refer  to  as  green  sand.  The 
chemical  reactions  which  result  in 
softening  of  the  water  passed  through 
these  filters  may  not  be  very  clear  to 
the  average  reader  a  little  rusty  in  his 
chemistry,  but  the  statements  with  re¬ 
gard  to  them  amount  to  saying  that 
the  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  water — 
the  constituents  which  give  it  hardness 
— are  removed  and  substituted  for  by 
a  salt  of  another  element,  sodium. 

Advertisements  of  some  of  these 
water  softeners  speak  of  them  as  never 
needing  renewal  of  their  active  parts. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  chemical 
actions  can  take  place  indefinitely  with¬ 
out  renewal  of  the  substances  con¬ 
cerned  in  them,  but  the  statements  may 
be  true.  m.  b.  d. 


Notes  from  Steuben  County 

In  the  “Long  Acres  Farm  Notes,” 
page  40G,  I  note  a  comparison  of  other 
periodicals  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  print, 
quality  of  paper,  contents,  etc.  It  shows 
very  favorably  for  the  last  named  and 
rightly  so,  I  believe.  For  years  I  have 
been  correspondent  to  several  local 
papers,  and  to  two  city  dailies.  I  find 
these  papers  are  apt  to  make  grievous 
mistakes  in  print  not  only  when  script 
copy  is  sent  but  when  it  is  typewritten. 
One  local  paper  would  change  the 
phraseology  from  right  to  wrong  in 
order  to  suit  his  homespun  ideas  of 
right.  I  quit  sending  him  any  more 
material  for  printing. 

Please  excuse  the  seeming  flattery, 
but  I  believe  The  R.  N.-Y.  deals 
courteously,  honestly,  and  fairly  with 
all.  Articles  sent  to  it,  whether  writ¬ 
ten  with  pen,  pencil  or  typewriter,  are 
printed  correct  if  printed  at  all.  I 
sometimes  wonder  how  my  pen  and 
pencil  writing  can  be  so  correctly  de¬ 
ciphered. 

The  failure  of  two  small  individual 
banks,  each  in  one  of  the  villages  of 
this  county,  reminds  me  that  such  an 
institution  cannot  fail  without  in  a 
way  affecting  other  banks  open  to 
rumor  and  printer’s  ink.  Good  sound 
banks  of  long  standing  have  to  submit 
to  unjust  criticism,  although  having 
proved  their  financial  ability.  So  it  is 
with  farm  periodicals.  Not  all  of  them 
can  stand  up  under  the  pressure  of  the 
trend  of  present-day  things  like  adver¬ 
tising  tobacco  in  its  various  forms  and 
brands,  when  not  long  ago  these  same 
papers  opposed  its  use  in  any  form. 
Among  the  masses  such  things  hurt  the 
genuine  periodicals  to  some  extent.  Let 
us  stand  by  a  paper  that  does  not  show 
up  in  colors  various  brands  of  the  weed 
in  a  way  that  will  influence  the  boys 
(and  girls)  in  a  wrong  direction. 

New  York.  c.  m.  drake. 


BUICK  through  and 

through  •  •  •  • 


Series  115  four -pas¬ 
senger  Sport  Roadster. 
Smart ,  low-swung, 
youthful— a  Buick 
through  and  through. 
$1195  f.  o.  h.  Flint , 
Mich. 


Buick  stamina — Buick  luxury — Buick  performance  — 
for  only  $1195! 

That’s  the  story  of  Buick’s  extra  value. 

Three  popular  Buick  body -types  sell  at  this  figure.  All 
are  Buick  through  and  through — identical  in  quality 
and  workmanship  with  the  Buicks  of  longest  wheelbase — even  to 
the  smallest  details  of  construction. 

All  have  the  same  fine  Buick  features:  sealed  chassis,  torque- tube - 
drive  and  triple -sealed  Valve -in -Head  six -cylinder  engine,  vibra • 
tionless  beyond  belief. 


All  are  equipped  with  Buick's  Lovejoy  hydraulic  shock  absorbers, 
front  and  rear,  restful  form-fitting  tailored  seat-cushions  and  smart, 
low-swung  bodies  by  Fisher. 

If  you  intend  to  purchase  any  car  priced  at  or  near  $1,000,  your 
best  buy  is  a  Buick. 

Look  at  other  cars.  Compare  them  with  Buick.  Your  own  good 
judgment  will  tell  you  that  Buick  offers  greater  value. 


SEDANS  $1195  to  $1995  -  COUPES  $1 195  to  $1850 

SPORT  MODELS  $1195  to  $1525 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich.,  government  tax  to  be  added.  The  G.  M.  A.  C. 
finance  plan,  the  most  desirable,  is  available. 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Canadian  Factories:  McLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Oshawa,  Ontario 


Series  115  five -passenger  two-door 
Sedan— an  ideal  car  for  general 
family  use.  $1195  f.  o.  b.  Flint , 
Mich. 


Series  115  two -passenger  Coupe.  A 
typical  Buick  value— especially  popu¬ 
lar  for  business.  $ 1195  f,  o.  b.  Flint, 
Mich. 


WHIN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  B,U  ICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

I  TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  V. 

Raw  Furs,  Ginsing,  Dress  Furs,  Skins 

Price  Lis  Matted  on  Request. 


E-Z  POWER,  portable,  lasting, 
givea  you  20  and  more  uses  for  your  Ford. 
Runs  directly  off  crank  shaft  with  belt. 
Develops  %  to  8  h-p.  Fita  any  model- 
no  holes  to  drill.  Automatic  governor  reg¬ 
ulates  engine  speed— will  not  overheat. 

Price  $35  —  lO  Days  Only  $25 

CDC IC7  Illustrated  folder  shows  its 
■  —  light,  sturdy  construction. 

IS  Day  FREE  Trial .  Write 
Today— post  card  will  do. 

E-Z  POWER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  275  ATCHISON,  KANSAS 


THE  MECHANICS’  FRIEND 


ALWAYS  HEADY  FOR  USE 

A  Monkey  Wrench, iKpe  Wrench,  Combination  Pliers 
and  Screw  Driver  all  in  one.  It  has  a  capacity  of  1 


DROP  FORGED  from  TOOL  STEEL  and  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Niekel  Plated.  Tear  oat  this  Ad  before 
July  1st  and  send  it  with  a  DOLLAR  bill  and  your 
name  and  address.  C.  O.  D.  $1.25. 

THE  KILBORN  &  BISHOP  CO.,  Now  Havon,  Conn. 


WEI 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY! 

SELL 

,  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID  V 

FFnJ 

[corrugated— PLAIN  — V  CRIMP  1 

No 

1  SHINGLES -SPOUTING -CUTTER  ! 

•Nq 

PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO.  1 

V 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

N 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET  1 

DEACONS, CALF  SKINS,  HIDES 

8.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Suoo.  Kaystooa  Hida  Oo.,  Laooastar,  Pa. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robin  Hood 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Hibernating  Animals 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  recent 
question  in  The  R.  N.-Y. :  “Does  the 
raccoon  hibernate?”  Having  lived 
among  these,  and  other  forms  of  wild 
life  in  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks, 
the  writer  has  had  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  these  animals  and  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  why  they  hi¬ 
bernate.  How  is  it  brought  about, 
and  how  long  does  it  last?  To  those 
not  familiar  with  the  tactics  of  wild 
animals  at  various  seasons,  these  are 
interesting  things  to  study,  and  from 
them  I  have  learned  much. 

We  have  always  kept  wild  animals 
of  some  sort ;  all  of  which  form  an 
unending  amount  of  study  and  pleas¬ 
ure.  At  the  present  time  we  have  a 
huge  black  bear  in  hibernation,  and  I 
have  watched  her  every  move  (if  she 
made  any)  since  the  day  she  toppled 
over  and  soared  off  in  slumber.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  late  Fall  she  took  on  flesh 
rapidly,  and  consumed  larger  amounts 
of  food  than  was  the  case  through  the 
Spring  and  Summer;  about  four  days 
before  she  went  to  her  nest,  she  refused 
food,  and  showed  by  her  actions  that 
hibernation  was  near.  She  gathered 
every  straw  about  the  enclosure  for 
her  nest,  and  after  we  supplied  her 
with  a  bountiful  supply  of  fresh 
green  hay,  she  formed  a  conical  nest 
within  her  little  house,  dived  to  the 
bottom  of  it  and  covered  the  top,  leav¬ 
ing  only  a  peek-hole  for  air. 

On  December  1,  the  thermometer 
dropped  to  nearly  zero,  and  “Mickey” 
was  seen  no  more.  She  has  never 
moved  since  except  when  I  go  in  and 
turn  her  over  for  a  friendly  visit.  On 
Candlemas  Day  we  were  interested  to 
know  what  the  prospects  would  be  for 
an  early  Spring,  so  it  was  “Mickey” 
we  turned  to  for  advice.  The  day  was 
warm  and  the  sun  shone  bright.  We 
left  the  pen  door  open  to  see  if  its 
warm  rays  would  bring  her  to  life 
again,  but  up  to  3  P.  M.  she  still 
slumbered,  yes,  she  even  snored !  When 
I  tried  to  pull  her  from  the  nest  she 
resisted  with  friendly  little  growls,  and 
refused  to  leave  the  snug  little  mound 
which  had  been  so  carefully  built,  and 
so  Candlemas  Day  passed  without  a 
“shadow,”  at  least  so  far  as  our  pet 
bear  was  concerned.  At  this  date, 
March  11,  she  still  sleeps.  How  much 
longer,  we  are  only  too  anxious  to 
know,  and  wonder  how  she  lives  all 
these  months  with  neither  food  nor 
water.  Both  have  been  offered,  but  al¬ 
ways  refused. 

We  also  have  some  large  dark  Adi¬ 
rondack  raccoons  which  are  three  years 
old.  These,  too,  took  to  their  dens  on 
December  1,  and  have  not  been  heard 
from  since,  except  when  we  examined 
the  nest  box  to  see  if  they  were  really 
alive.  I  have  found  them  very  much 
so ;  for  unlike  the  bear,  these  little 
animals  resent  my  visits,  and  with 
vicious  snarls  and  growls  tell  me  plain¬ 
ly  that  sleep  is  their  best  tonic.  They, 
too,  were  excessively  fat  when  hiber¬ 
nation  began,  but  I  see,  as  with  the 
bear,  that  they  are  rapidly  growing 
thinner  as  Spring  approaches.  This 
with  all  hibernating  animals  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  consequence;  they  are 
poor  and  thin  when  the  long  sleep  has 
passed  and  the  warm  days  of  April 
bring  life  anew. 

Raccoons  are  somewhat  different 
from  most  other  fur  animals ;  they  will 
feed  all  Winter  if  food  is  given  to 
them,  and  come  out  every  warm  day, 
and  on  days  when  the  mercury  hovers 
zero  to  get  it ;  but  if  so  treated,  and 
they  do  not  hibernate,  then  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  breed  that  year.  This  is  the 
proof,  then,  that  nature  endowed  them 
with;  it  is  a  peculiar  and  interesting 
instinct,  which  if  not  followed  results 
in  sterility. 

In  the  wild  state  in  the  northern 
counties  of  New  York*  these  animals 
take  to  their  tree  or  rock  dens  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  cold  spell,  and 
remain  there  usually  until  February 
brings  a  thaw,  after  which  the  male 
coon  awakens  and  starts  to  travel  in 
search  of  the  females,  as  February  and 
March  are  their  mating  time.  Often 
you  will  notice  the  tracks  in  the  snow 
of  a  whole  family  who  have  left  the 
Winter  den  and  have  gone  to  some  dis¬ 
tant  tree,  for  they  seem  to  have  the 
direct  location  of  every  tree  den  within 
their  range.  One  Winter  there  ap¬ 
peared  at  our  woodpile  a  large  male 
raccoon  which  carried  a  wound  upon 
his  hip.  It  was  early  in  December 
when  we  first  noticed  him ;  he  was 
poor  and  sickly  looking,  and  barely 
able  to  walk,  but  he  came  each  morn¬ 


ing  to  the  back  part  of  the  porch  wThere 
he  had  evidently  first  discovered  food. 
He  was  a  pitiful  sight  at  first ;  I 
thought  I  would  kill  him  to  put  him 
out  of  his  misery,  but  decided  to  let 
him  live  and  study  his  habits.  He  re¬ 
mained  all  that  Winter,  and  no  matter 
how  cold  the  weather  was,  he  would 
come  regularly  for  food,  which  was 
placed  in  the  same  spot.  He  never 
gained  in  flesh,  though  his  appetite 
was  ravenous.  When  Spring  came  the 
wound  had  not  healed  much,  and  he 
finally  disappeared. 

I  thought  no  more  of  the  matter  un¬ 
til  one  day  early  in  the  Fall,  the  same 
animal  again  appeared  at  the  same 
place,  and  while  in  somewhat  better 
flesh  than  the  previous  year,  was  far 
from  well,  and  the  wound  not  yet 
healed.  He  remained  all  that  Winter 
but  toward  the  latter  part  of  it  seemed 
to  pick  up  in  weight  as  though  by 
magic,  and  in  April  of  that  year  dis¬ 
appeared  and  was  never  heard  of  after¬ 
ward.  My  conclusions  are  that  any  of 
the  hibernating  animals  who  by  chance 
have  become  wounded,  or  for  some  rea¬ 
son  nature  has  been  unkind  to  them  by 
withholding  the  heavy  store  of  fat, 
leaving  them  in  an  emaciated  condition, 
will  come  out  regardless  of  weather 
conditions  in  search  of  food. 


On  January  30  last  some  men  in  an 
adjoining  town  discovered  a  large 
black  bear  trying  to  hibernate  under 
the  roots  of  an  upturned  tree ;  the  nest 
was  poorly  made  and  wet,  being  near 
to  the  surface.  These  men  were  eat¬ 
ing  their  dinner  in  the  woods  near  by 
and  the  bear,  on  smelling  the  food, 
awakened,  came  out  and  followed  them 
around.  Finally  the  men  lassoed  the 
animal  with  a  long  rope  and  he  was  led 
to  the  village,  two  miles  from  where  he 
was  found.  The  State  was  notified, 
and  a  permit  was  given  to  keep  the 
animal,  which  was  placed  within  the 
confines  of  a  garage,  where  he  had  his 
liberty.  He  was  given  hay  and  made 
a  crude  nest,  but  was  restless  and 
ugly.  We  made  application  to  the  State 
to  possess  this  animal,  but  our  request 
was  refused.  We  predicted  what  would 
happen  when  Bruin  awoke  and  really 
found  himself  a  captive ;  he  would 
take  a  “French  leave.”  He  did,  for  a 
week  later  one  morning  his  keepers  dis¬ 
covered  the  doors  torn  off  and  the 
garage  empty.  The  bear  was  gone,  and 
the  evidence  was  that  he  left  in  a 
hurry. 

We  have  Virginia  opossums  in  our 
collection,  and  these  are  queer  and  in¬ 
teresting  animals.  When  the  weather 
is  severely  cold  they  may  not  appear 
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for  food  for  a  week,  but  come  out  with 
the  first  warm  spell.  They  seem  able 
to  subsist  without  food  for  days  to¬ 
gether,  and  suffer  no  inconvenience. 

We  have  also  fox  and  gray  squirrels ; 
the  latter  may  stay  in  their  dens  for 
a  week  without  food,  while  the  fox 
variety  are  always  active  and  ready  to 
eat  no  matter  how  cold  it  is.  They 
become  very  tame  and  are  exceptional 
pets.  There  is  nothing  that  this  little 
chap  loves  more  than  to  be  petted,  and 
will  romp  the  house  from  cellar  to  gar¬ 
ret  when  given  his  liberty,  but  he  hates 
other  squirrels,  even  his  own  kind,  and 
seems  to  regard  them  far  beneath  his 
notice.  He  is  friendly  with  the  cat, 
and  the  two  spend  tho  entire  Summer 
in  mie  cage.  Why?  Because  Tabby  is 
a  chicken  thief ;  now  don’t  say  what 
you  would  do  with  Tabby;  I  know,  but 
just  can’t  make  up  my  mind  to  do  it,  sc 
she  has  accepted  prison  life  with  the 
squirrel,  a  black  spider  monkey,  and 
an  ant  bear,  all  of  which  lived  through 
the  past  season  in  a  single  cage.  They 
were  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  in 
the  zoo,  and  always  pleased  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

Animals  can  be  taught  many  inter¬ 
esting  things,  even  the  wild  and  treach¬ 
erous,  by  those  who  have  the  patience, 
and  are  so  inclined,  willet  bandall. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


IS 

YOUR  CRANKCASE 
READY  FOR  SPRING! 


Socony  dealers  will  save  the  motorists  of  New  York  and 
New  England  many  thousand  dollars  this  week  by  ask¬ 
ing  courteously ,  "Is  your  crankcase  ready  for  spring?" 


W 


E  have  instructed  Socony 
dealers  to  ask  this  question. 


Cars  are  ruined  every  spring  be¬ 
cause  owners  merely  add  a  little  clean 
oil  to  the  dirty,  diluted  oil  that  has 
been  in  the  crankcase  all  winter. 

Now,  at  the  beginning  of  warm 
weather,  is  a  good  time  to  get  this 
straightened  out.  Winter  driving  is 
hard  on  motor  oil.  Cold  weather  start¬ 
ing  demands  repeated  use  of  the 
choke,  shooting  raw  gasoline  into  the 
cylinders.  Some  of  this  seeps  down 
into  the  crankcase,  cutting  the  oil, 
diluting  it.  This  thin,  diluted  oil  is 
almost  as  bad  as  no  oil  at  all. 

Every  automobile  engine  accumu¬ 
lates  dirt.  Some  of  this  comes  in 
through  the  air  intake  as  dust.  It  is 
collected  by  the  oil,  and  eventually  it 
gathers  in  the  bottom  of  the  crank¬ 
case  as  a  sediment.  It  contains  grit. 


Oil  that  has  grit  mixed  in  it  ceases  to 
be  a  good  lubricant  and  tends  to  be¬ 
come  a  grinding  compound.  And 
grinding  compounds  are  worse  than 
no  oil  at  all. 

Drive  in  to  the  most  convenient 
Socony  Station  and  tell  the  Socony 
man  to  get  your  crankcase  ready  for 
spring.  He  will  drain  the  old  oil.  He 
will  flush  your  crankcase  with  Socony 
Flushing  Oil.  This  cuts  out  all  the  sedi¬ 
ment  and  leaves  in  place  everywhere  a 
thin  protecting  film  of  lubricant .  Then 
he  will  fill  up  with  Socony  Motor  Oil. 

You  pay  only  for  the  small  cost 
of  the  oil.  There  is  no  charge  for 
the  service. 

Set  aside  the  few  minutes  today 
that  are  needed  for  this  service.  In¬ 
sure  the  joy  of  your  spring  driving. 
Protect  yourself  against  expensive  re¬ 
pairs  later  od. 


Socony  Gasoline  and  Motor  Oil 
must  pass  13  rigid  tests 
before  they  reach  your  car . 
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OTHER  FENCES 


rPWENTY,  thirty,  and  forty  years’ 
T-  service  from  One  fence — that’s 


what  you  get  in  Leadclad.  And  the 
prices  are  so  low  that  you  actually 
cut  your  fence  costs  in  half  or  better. 


The  Leadclad  jacket  is  guaranteed 
four  times  thicker  than  the  coating 
on  the  best  galvanized  fence  you 
can  buy.  Leadclad  coating,  unlike 
galvanizing,  will  not  chip  and  flake 
off.  The  wire  can  be  bent,  twisted 
and  stapled  to  posts  without  the 
slighest  harm.  Climbing  won’t  hurt 
it  either.  Thousands  of  farmers  tes¬ 
tify  to  the  rust-proof  quality  of  their 
Leadclad  fences. 


FREE — Our  new  Catalog  shows  how  you 
can  get  Leadclad  fences  and  roofs  at 
very  little  more  than  you  pay  for 
galvanized  stuff.  Send  for  this  book. 

Leadclad  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  2-F,  Moundsville.W.Va. 


Leadclad 
and  galvan¬ 
ized  barbed 
wire  after 
five  years’ 
service  on 
the  same 
fence. 


Cut  crop  costa  and  make  more  money.  Use 
CULTOR  powerforall  lightdraft  field  opera¬ 
tions.  The  CULTOR  plows,  plants,  cultivates 
and  harvests,  and  does  it  better,  faster  and 
cheaper  than  horses.  Costs  less  to  own  and 
operate.  Ideal  for  all  work  on  small  acreages 
or  as  companion  to  tractor  on  larger  farms. 
Built  for  service,  thoroughly  tested,  widely 
used.  Ford  powered. 

Let  its  tell  you  how  tha  CULTOR 
can  make  money  for  YOU. 

Continental  Cnltor  Co. 

Dept.236,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Manufacturers  also  of 
the  Continental  Corn 
Picker  for  For  dsona 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 
efficient1;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.— 50, 
$1.10*  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 

doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
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Orange  County  Pomona 
Grange 

The  March  meeting  of  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  Pomona  Grange,  which  was 
held  at  Mountainville  Grange  Hall, 
March  7,  as  usual,  was  largely  attend¬ 
ed  by  most  of  the  representative  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  county. 

Four  principal  topics  were  announced 
for  discussion  at  the  meeting.  They 
were :  “How  much  farm  knowledge 
should  a  farmer’s  wife  have?”  “How 
much  housekeeping  knowledge  should 
a  farmer  have?”  “Will  a  terminal  mar¬ 
ket  at  Newburgh  help  the  farmers  of 
the  county?”  and  “How  are  the  taxes 
recently  collected  used?” 

The  meeting  went  on  record  as  in 
favor  of  the  Thayer  bill  to  amend  the 
Education  Law  in  relation  to  the 
apportionment  and  payment  of  the 
equalization  quota,  so  that  it  also  shall 
be  apportioned  and  paid  to  school  dis¬ 
tricts  which  employ  less  than  five 
teachers. 

The  body  maintains  a  legislative 
committee  whose  duty  it  is  to  scan  all 
bills  introduced  in  the  Legislature  and 
to  report  to  the  Grange  their  recom¬ 
mendations  or  disapproval  of  the  va¬ 
rious  measures.  This  committee  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  meeting  19  bills  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Nine  were  favored  and  10  op¬ 
posed,  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  the 
representatives  at  Albany  informing 
them  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Pomona 

One  of  the  bills  opposed  is  the  one 
that  would  take  away  from  justices  of 
the  peace  all  powers  in  criminal  cases 
and  transfer  these  powers  to  new 
courts  to  be  created,  known  as  “In¬ 
ferior  Courts,”  which  would  be  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  a  lawyer  justice  with  a 
clerk,  both  of  whose  salaries  would  be 
an  added  burden  to  the  farmer. 

Pomona  Grange  practically  is  the 
mouthpiece  of  organized  agriculture, 
and  there  never  is  any  hesitation  in  ex¬ 
pressing  to  the  lawmakers  at  Albany 
and  the  supervisors  at  Goshen,  the 
county  seat,  the  farmers’  recommenda¬ 
tions  or  disapproval  of  legislation  al¬ 
ready  passed,  or  of  recommendations 
and  demands  for  measures  which  the 
organization  believes  will  be  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all. 

Resolutions  were  passed  as  follows : 
“Resolved,  that  Orange  County  Pomona 
Grange  hereby  expresses  itself  as  in 
favor  of  some  form  of  automobile  in¬ 
surance,  premium  for  which  shall  be 
collected  with  and  made  a  part  of  the 
registration  fee,  and  further  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  Commissioner  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  the  Superintendent  of- Insur¬ 
ance,  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Workmen’s  Compensation  be  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  a  bill  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  present  same  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.” 

Another,  referring  to  the  office  of 
town  superintendent  of  highways, 
reads :  “Resolved,  that  Orange  County 
Pomona  Grange  would  hereby  express 
to  its  Assemblymen  and  Senator  in  the 
State  Legislature  its  desire  for  such 
change  in  the  present  town  highway 
law  as  would  make  the  town  superin¬ 
tendent  of  highways  an  appointive  of¬ 
ficer,  at  the  will  of  the  town  board,  in¬ 
stead  of  one  elected  as  at  present. 
Furthermore,  that  the  appointment  be 
made  from  a  list  of  men  having  passed 
some  kind  of  examination  on  the  duties 
of  the  position,  the  preference  of  the 
town  board  for  the  candidate,  however, 
to  have  50  per  cent  in  the  rating.” 

Another  resolution  “recommends 
such  a  change  in  the  wording  of  Sub¬ 
division  G  of  Section  493  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Law  so  that  the  State  shall  pay 
any  excess  charges  that  may  be  made 
upon  or  against  any  district  from 
which  non-resident  pupils  may  be  sent 
to  city  or  union  free  district  academic 
(Continued  on  Page  567) 
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'  -wEicHT,  that  I  have. 
In  with  MAPES 


IT  is  a  significant  fact  that  Mapes  users 
are  almost  invariably  the  most  care¬ 
ful  and  most  successful  farmers  in  their 
communities.  The  careful  grower  has  only 
to  try  Mapes  Manures  to  be  convinced 
that  Mapes  results  are  so  remarkable,  so 
outstanding,  and  so  evident  that  the  truth 
of  the  Mapes  slogan,  “cost  little  more- 
worth  much  more,”  is  being  proved  every 
year  to  more  and  more  good  farmers. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Simons  of  Thompsonville,  Conn., 
says,  “I  have  used  Mapes  Manures  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  and  I  have  also  used  other  brands 
of  fertilizers,  but  no  other  fertilizer  has  produced 
the  growth,  quality  and  weight  that  1  have  gotten 
with  Mapes  Manures.” 

Another  good  New  England  farmer,  Mr.  John  E. 
Farrell,  says,  “I  have  used  several  brands  of  fertilizer 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  but  have  always  found 
after  using  cheaper  fertilizer  that  it  was  profitable 
to  get  back  to  Mapes.” 

W.  N.  Clark  &  Son,  also  close  observers  of  fertilizer 
results,  say,  “We  have  used  many  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  brands  of  fertilizer  sold  in  this  state.  The  fact 
that  we  have  used  Mapes  for  the  past  dozen  years 
indicates  that  it  has  been  very  satisfactory  to  us.” 
Mapes  Manures  have  always  produced  outstanding 
results  because  they  have  always  been  formulated 
on  the  basis  of  crop  yield  and  quality.  Two  fertilizers 
of  the  same  analysis  may  give  widely  different  results 
because  of  the  difference  in  the  plant  food  materials 
from  which  they  are  compounded.  Mapes  Manures 
are  first  made  right,  then  priced  as  low  as  possible. 
The  little  additional  cost  is  returned  to  you  many 
times  over  in  bigger  crops  of  better  quality. 


Just  Mail  this  Coupon  today 

Try  Mapes  thi3  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield,  the  crop 
quality  and  the  crop  profits  with  the  results  from  any 
other  fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  a  list  of 
crop  brands  and  prices  of  Mapes  Manures.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  Mapes  “cost  little  more  —  worth  much  more." 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  13 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops: . 


MAPES 

Manures  _ 

cost  little  more  worth  much  more 


My  Name  is  . . 

P.O . 
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SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  aud  Painting  tor  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID.FRE1GHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  184Z 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SMITH 
$10  down 


for  fifty  years  the  first  and  last 
[  in  Stump  Pullers  , 


Easy  Monthly  Payments 
mitti  Grubber  Co.,  La  Crescent, Minn7 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A .  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


Potato 

Machines 


POTATO  PLANTER 


RtOIN'C.-: 

MULCHER 


vl'ljS 

POTATO  cutter 


POTATO  DIGGER 


Potato  Digger 
Famous  for  getting  all  the 
potatoes,  separating  and 
standing  hard  use.  With  or 
without  engine  attachment 
or  tractor  attachment. 

Send  for  complete  catalogue 

Box  1102  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Make  Money  for  Potato  Growers 

Eureka  Potato  Machines  take  hard  work  out  of  potato  growing. 
They  reduce  time  and  labor  costs.  They  assure  bigger  yields. 


Potato  Cutter 
Cuts  uniform  seed. 
Operates  with  both 
hands  free  for  feed¬ 
ing. 


Potato  Planter 
One  man  machines 
doing  five  operations  in 
one.  Over  twenty-three 
years’  success. 


Traction  Sprayer 
Insures  the  crop.  Sizes, 
4  or  6  rows.  60  to  100 
gallon  tanks.  Many 
styles  of  booms. 


Riding  Mulcher 

Breaks  crusts,  mulches  soil,  and 
kills  weeds  when  potato  crop  is 
young  and  binder.  8,  10  and  12 
ft.  sizes.  Many  other  uses,  with 
or  without  seeding  attachment. 

All  machines  in  stock  near  you 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Columbian  Dan  says~ 
“buyROPEyou  can  be  sure  of 


When  you  buy 
Columbian  Stand¬ 
ard  Binder  Twine 
you  are  sure  of 
twine  that's 
smooth,  even, 
strong,  and  that 
will  tie  the  full 
number  oj 'bundles. 
It  is  specialty  pre¬ 
pared  against 
damage  by  insects. 
At  all  dealers. 


'It  doesn’t  pay  to  use  low  grade  rope  that  soon 
stretches,  softens  up,  wears  out  and  breaks.  An 
accident  or  the  upsetting  of  a  day’s  work  is  too 
much  to  pay,  when  you  can  buy  Columbian  Tape- 
Marked  Pure  Manila  Rope  for  only  a  few  cents 
more.  It’s  common  sense  and  money  in  your 
pocket,  to  buy  rope  you  can  depend  on.” 

Columbian  Tape-Marked  Pure  Manila  Rope  is 
the  strongest,  most  durable  rope — size  for  size — 
you  can  buy.  Ask  for  it  by  name.  Identify  it  by 
untwisting  the  end  and  finding  the  red,  white  and 
blue  Columbian  Tape-Marker.  If  any  rope  so 
marked  proves  defective  your  dealer  will  replace  its 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Auburn  "The  Cordage  City”  New  York 
Branches:  New  York  Boston  Chicago  New  Orleans 


COLUMBIAN 

TAPE-MARKED  PURE  MANILA 


ROPE 


GUARANTEED  POPE 

■an 
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by  COLUMBIAN  ROPE  CO.auburn,  n.y 

HR 

WHITE  miJi 

V*  ASK  "COLUMBIAN”  TAPE  MARKED  ROPE 

** -  '  -  -m - —  '  ■  ■ . .  ’  "  1 

j _ - 

WOODCUTTERS 

Here’s  YOUR  Saw! 


With  the  SX  Saw,  one  man  can 
do  the  work  of  two  men  using  any 
other  saw,  and  do  it  more  easily. 

Our  Guarantee 

We  will  send  you  an  SX  Saw 
upon  receipt  of  $15.00.  Give  the 
saw  a  fair  trial.  If  not  completely 
satisfied,  return  in  good  order,  ex¬ 
press  collect.  We  will  at  once  re¬ 
turn  your  money. 


Dealer  inquiries  invited. 


ESSEX  SAW  COMPANY,  165  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

ON  MONOPOLY 

The  LCapital  Stock  Company 
often  creates  a  monopoly  to  fix 
prices  and  to  earn  big  profits. 

Should  the  Farm  Cooperative 
Association  follow  this  ex¬ 
ample  ?  If  not,  why  not  ? 

The  explanation  will  be  found 
in  Chapter  XIV  of  the  new 
book 

“Organized  Cooperation” 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 
Price  One  Dollar 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 


will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS,  etc.,  ride  EAST.  It 
absorbs  the  siOE-shocks  that 
are  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
nervous  system.  Fits  any 
machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
parcel  post.  Send  for  circular. 
Agents  wanted.  GEO.  J.  KRUIV1,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WINDOW  SHADES 

Made  to  Measure 
at  Regular  Prices 

Every  shade  made  properly  to  fit 
your  windows  by  largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  window  shades  in 
Central  New  York.  Finest  ma¬ 
terials  and  workmanship  guar¬ 
anteed.  24  hour  service.  Wash¬ 
able  DuPont  Tontine  Cloth  in¬ 
sures  long  wear  and  beauty. 
Absolutely  waterproof.  Easily 
cleaned.  Can  be  had  in  all  popular  colors.  Each 
shade  shipped  complete  with  brackets,  tassel  or 
WASHABLE  ring  pull  an<1  sPrinS  roller 
mllDnill  rV  that  is  guaranteed  for  10 
rilfl!/^  years.  Send  for  free  sam- 

■  OKTlhlr  pies  and  order  blanks  to 
Ivnilllu  make  ordering  easy. 

Mason  Window  Shade  Co.,  Est.  56  Yrs. 

313  Montgomery  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Retain  this  ad  for  future  reference 


Fair  Hope  Farm  Notes 


Today  when  I  went  into  the  room  in 
the  cellar,  under  the  dwelling-house, 
where  the  bees  are  kept,  I  was  grati¬ 
fied  to  find  them  as  quiet  as  I  could 
expect  at  this  time  of  year,  after  being 
in  Winter  quarters  for  four  months.  ' 
That  quiet  murmur  which  has  been 
likened  to  the  passing  of  a  gentle 
breeze  through  distant  trees,  tells  the 
beekeeper  that  for  the  present  “all’s 
well !”  The  testing  time  is  the  next 
six  weeks.  If  stores  are  right  and  the 
temperature  can  be  held  even  there 
will  he  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
bees  will  come  to  their  first  flight  in 
fair  condition.  In  this  latitude  Spring 
weather  is  nearly  always  fickle.  The 
morning  may  dawn  fair  and  warm  and 
the  bees  be  enticed  afield  in  large  num¬ 
bers  in  search  of  pollen  and  nectar, 
when  suddenly  the  sky  becomes  over¬ 
cast  and  a  chill  settles  over  the  earth. 
The  bees  at  once  cease  their  efforts  at 
securing  a  load  and  start  hastily  for 
the  protecting  warmth  of  the  hive,  but 
many  never  reach  home.  Weakened  by 
the  long  Winter  confinement  and  the 
touch  of  old  age  they  cannot  keep  up 
the  muscular  activity  necessary  to 
take  them  to  the  hive,  and  they  drop 
to  earth  never  to  rise  again.  Some¬ 
times  if  the  sun  comes  out  again  soon 
and  warms  their  chilled  bodies,  they 
will  take  wing  and  reach  home,  thus 
the  strength  of  the  colony  is  prolonged 
for  a  time,  possibly  until  young  bees 
are  born  to  take  their  places. 

Thus  the  Spring  season  becomes  the 
turning  point  in  the  life  of  the  colony, 
and  whether  it  returns  a  profit  to  the 
beekeeper,  barely  builds  up  for  another 
Winter  or  is  lost,  rests  very  largely 
with  the  keeper. 

The  hives  should  be  protected  from 
the  cold  winds,  and  insulated  in  some 
way  either  by  wrapping  with  quilts, 
heavy  paper  or  some  material  which 
will  conserve  the  heat  of  the  colony, 
and  some  sort  of  wind-break.  It  is  not 
wise,  however,  to  place  hives  in  a  place 
that  is  too  much  sheltered,  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  enclosed  place  may  be 
much  warmer  than  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  bees  will  he  enticed 
out  when  they  will  be  unable  to  fly  far, 
and  drop  down  to  the  cold  ground  to 
rest,  when  they  seldom  rise  again.  Ar¬ 
tificial  pollen,  rye  meal  or  flour,  or 
wheat  flour  mixed  with  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings  make  a  fair  substitute  for  the 
natural  pollen,  and  if  this  is  placed  in 
some  sheltered  sunny  spot  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  bees  and  save 
the  lives  of  large  numbers  by  keeping 
them  from  going  far  in  search  of  na¬ 
tural  pollen.  The  artificial  will  be 
quickly  deserted  as  soon  as  the  natural 
pollen  comes  on. 

If  water  can  be  kept  in  some  way 
where  it  will  be  warmed  in  some  man¬ 
ner  this  will  also  help  greatly ;  great 
numbers  of  bees  lose  their  lives  carry¬ 
ing  water,  as  large  quantities  are  used 
at  this  time,  and  if  the  water  supply  is 
cold  the  bees  are  chilled  by  the  time 
they  have  taken  in  a  load.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  feed  honey  or  sugar  if  the 
bees  are  short  of  stores,  but  care  must 
always  be  used  not  to  start  robbing. 

Weak  colonies  should  be  given  spe¬ 
cial  care,  or  better  still  if  very  weak, 
united  with  strong  colonies. 

Bees  require  but  little  care  compared 
with  that  given  farm  animals  but  they 
do  require  some  care,  and  this  must 
be  given  at  the  proper  time  of  need  if 
success  is  to  be  secured.  Very  strong 
colonies  that  have  an  abundance  of 
stores  may  he  neglected  if  the  season 
is  favorable,  and  still  pay  dividends, 
while  colonies  not  as  strong  may  give 
no  returns  or  even  perish. 

How  much  mankind  might  learn 
from  the  bees  if  they  but  would.  Sol¬ 
omon  said :  “Go  to  the  ant,  thou  slug¬ 
gard,  and  learn  her  ways.”  Had  he 
been  a  keeper  of  bees  he  would  have 
said:  “Go  to  the  bee  and  learn  her 
ways.”  The  life  of  the  individual  is 
lost  in  the  life  of  the  colony. 

At  times  we  find  an  individual  bee 
very  much  in  evidence,  and  we  have  to 
reckon  with  her,  but  even  when  the  lit¬ 
tle  creature  rushes  out  to  attack  an 
animal  hundreds  of  times  her  size  it 
is  in  defence  of  the  home  that  the  sac¬ 
rifice  is  made.  So  too  with  the  drone 
when  he  rushes  to  meet  the  virgin 
queen  ;  his  life  is  given  that  the  young 
queen  may  become  the  mother  of  a 
colony  of  bees  as  yet  unborn,  queens, 
drones  and  workers,  and  so  the  cycle 
is  complete.  Flowers  and  fruits  are 
fertilized  and  nature  proffers  her 
bounteous  offerings  of  fruits,  honey 
and  flowers  and  the  seeds  for  succeed¬ 
ing  crops. 

Who  taught  the  bee  to  build  the  won¬ 
derful  honeycomb,  to  make  its  way 


across  miles  of  fields  and  woodland  in 
search  of  nectar  or  pollen  and  then  re¬ 
turn  to  the  colony  home  again,  to  do 
the  many  wonderful  things  it  does? 
There  can  be  but  one  intelligent  an¬ 
swer.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  bee  is 
capable  of  enjoyment  in  the  possession 
of  life,  hut  she  does  not  hesitate  to  sac¬ 
rifice  that  life  in. the  defence  of  the 
colony  life.  o.  b.  griffin. 

Maine. 


That  Fruit  Question 

Regarding  the  question  of  A.  M.  B. 
on  page  483  as  to  the  possibility  of  a 
man  03  years  of  age  operating  a  ten- 
acre  farm  on  which  fruit  would  be  the 
major  cash  crop,  I  would  say  that  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  entirely  prac¬ 
ticable  and  possible  for  him  to  make  a 
good  living.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  take  care  of 
10  acres  of  fruit  or  practical  to  grow 
10  acres  of  fruit  continuously  on  10 
acres  of  gound  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
small  fruit  growing  as  well  as  in  other 
lines  of  farming  it  is  necessary  at  times 
to  rotate  the  crops  and  even  to  give  the 
soil  a  rest.  I  take  it  that  A.  M.  B. 
means  as  he  says  “to  grow  an  acre  each 
of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackber¬ 
ries,  dewberries  and  currants  and  per¬ 
haps  grapes.”  I  should  eliminate  the 
dewberries,  and  substitute  an  acre  of 
tomatoes,  cucumbers  or  string  beans 
instead. 

Strawberries  should  yield  5,000 
quarts  per  acre  with  good  cultivation ; 
raspberries  and  blackberries  2,500 
quarts ;  currants  about  the  same.  A.  M. 
B.  says  that  the  soil  is  clay.  If  at  all 
heavy,  I  should  cut  out  the  grapes  as 
I  have  found  that  this  fruit  does  best 
with  me  on  a  light  soil.  In  place  of 
the  grapes  I  should  grow  cabbage  or 
cauliflower  as  these  crops  would  give 
me  something  to  market  after  heavy 
frosts  had  killed  all  fruits. 

Now,  as  to  the  income.  The  total 
sales  of  strawberries  should  be  $G00, 
the  raspberries  $500,  blackberries  $400, 
currants  sometimes  $400,  sometimes 
nothing,  grapes  the  same.  The  cabbage, 
tomatoes,  cucumbers  or  cauliflower 
will  bring  $200  to  $300  per  acre  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  season.  Some  seasons 
an  entire  crop  will  fail,  every  season 
some  one  crop  will  be  a  partial  failure. 
I  believe  that  one  man's  average  sales 
from  his  own  efforts  will  be  about  $2,- 
500.  When  I  say  his  own  labor  I 
would  qualify  the  statement  by  say¬ 
ing  that  he  would  have  to  secure  extra 
help  for  the  picking  and  occasionally 
when  a  rush  of  cultivating  or  hoeing 
will  come  he  will  have  to  secure  a 
man  for  perhaps  a  week  at  a  time  or 
two  or  three  men  for  two  or  three  days 
when  needed. 

He  would  have  to  pay  out  $200  to 
$300  per  year  for  fertilizer.  His  horse, 
which  he  would  have  to  keep  for  cul¬ 
tivating,  would  cost  another  $200 ;  ex¬ 
tra  team  plowing,  which  he  would 
have  to  hire  would  cost  $50.  Picking 
of  the  crops  would  cost  $400,  perhaps 
$500  and  his  truck  would  cost  at,  least 
$100  per  year  to  run.  Cultivating  and 
hoeing  would  cost  $150;  packages  at 
least  $100.  Spray  material  and  wear 
and  tear  on  farm  machinery  and  tools 
will  take  another  $100  and  his  insur¬ 
ance  and  taxes  at  least  $125,  and  to  all 
this  another  $100  should,  be  added  for 
incidentals,  making  about  $1,500  to  de¬ 
duct  from  his  total  sales  of  $2,500 
which  would  leave  A.  M.  B.  about  $1,000 
per  year  for  himself,  always  provided 
that  he  owned  the  farm  free  and  clear. 
If  he  had  a  mortgage  of  $2,000  which 
is  about  the  average  of  the  ordinary 
farm  of  ten  acres,  then  he  would  be 
brought  down  to  $900  and  his  house 
rent.  All  this  is  predicated  on  the  sup- 
position  that  A.  M.  B.  has  perfect 
health,  knows  his  farm  business  and 
“works  like  sixty.”  c.  o.  warford. 
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GRO-MOR  Tools 
Make  More  Profits 


GRO- 
MOR 
Power  Cultivator 

From  the  first  cultivation  to  the  last  the 
GItO-MOR  Power  Cultivator  makes 
money  for  you — weeding,  cultivating  and 
keeping  the  soil  in  condition  to  produce 
bigger  and  better  crops.  Even  the  first 
cultivation — as  soon  as  the  plants  appear 
through  the  soil — as  well  as  seeding,  disk¬ 
ing  and  pulverizing,  can  be  done  with  this 
sturdy,  compact  and  efficient  power  ma¬ 
chine — Quicker,  better  and  at  less  cost 
than  hand  labor. 

SPRA-MOR 


Power  Sprayer 

Save  your  crops — prevent  the  inroads  of 
fungus  diseases  and  insect  pests — with 
SPRA-MOR.  Uses  all  insecticides  and 
sprays  and  makes  a  fog-like  mist  that 
completely  surrounds  plants — top  and 
bottom — of  both  rows.  One  dependable 
motor  propels  machine  and  operates  two- 
stage  air  compressor.  Built  in  two  sizes. 

Use  this  coupon— or  write — for  complete 
details  of  these  money-making  machines. 

The  Connors  Hoe  &  Tool  Co. 

468  Starr  Avenue  Columbus,  Ohio 

)  The  Connors  Hoe  &  Tool  Co. 

■  468  Starr  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio  . 

Please  send  complete  details  of 

_ GRO-MOR  _ SPRA-MOR  \ 

J  Na  me .  1 

*  Address . 

I  I 


_  _ _  MONTH 

AUDELS  GARDENERS 
&  GROWERS  GUIDES 

Every  home  and  market 
gardener  and  all  growers  of 
vegetables,  flowers  andl  fruits 
should  own  these  Guides.  These 
books  give  the  proven  methods 
that  bring  success  and  profit.  Easy  to 
read,  understand  and  apply.  Hundreds  of 
illustrations,  diagrams,  sketches;  all  necessary 
seeding,  planting  and  fertilizing  tables.  A  com¬ 
plete  study  course  for  the  beginner;  an  up-to- 
date  cyclopedia  and  reference  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  gardener.  (A  1 700  Page  Garden  Course. 
4  Volumes.  Flexible  binding,  pocket  size.) 

SECRETS  OF  SUCCESS 

Mr.  E.  C.  Vick,  author  of  this  work.  Includes 
the  hints,  discoveries  and  Bhort  cuts  used  by 
up-to-date  growers.  Complete  instructions  are 
given  in  the  most  modern  and  successful  meth¬ 
ods  of  improving  soils  by  proper  working, 
draining  and  fertilizing;  howto  grow  and 
market  the  best  vegetables;  how  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  finest  fruit;  how  to  cultivate 
and  propagate  beautiful  flowers.  Ready 
Reference  Index  to  each  volume. 

ON  APPROVAL 

N  ot  a  cent  to  pay  until  you  see  the  Guides.  No 
obligation  to  buy  unless  you  are  satisfied.  Fill 
in  coupon  In  pencil.  Send  now— today— get  this 
great  help  library  for  gardeners  and  growers. 

Theo.fludel&Co.T65VV.2Tst!NeTYork 

Send  me  AUDELS  GARDENERS 
and  GROWERS  GUIDES.  4  num¬ 
bers,  $6,  for free  examination.  If  sat  - 

- - isfactory,  I  will  send  you  $1  In  7 

days,  then  $1  monthly  until  $6  is  paid. 

Name . . . . . 


Address.... 

References  . 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Orange  County  Pomona 
Grange 

(Continued  from  Page  565) 
or  high  schools.”  Under  our  present 
law  the  State  allows  to  city  or  union 
free  school  districts  a  certain  sum  for 
each  non-resident  pupil  attending  their 
academic  department.  If  the  city  or 
union  district  can  show  that  it  costs 
more  per  pupil  than  the  State  allow¬ 
ance  then  the  little  district  from  which 
the  scholar  may  come  must  pay  the  dif¬ 
ference.  This  resolution  is  designed  to 
remedy  this  condition. 

The  officers  of  this  Pomona  are : 
Master,  James  M.  Keeney,  Chester; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Coleman, 
Goshen ;  Lecturer,  John  Scott  King, 
Little  Britain.  Orange  County  Pomona 
has  no  permanent  meeting  place,  but 
has  a  session  once  every  three  months 
at  one  of  the  various  subordinate 
Grange  halls  in  the  county. 

In  this  way  each  subordinate  Grange 
of  the  county  has  Pomona  as  a  guest 
about  once  in  five  years. 

C.  O.  WARFORD. 


Prince  Edward  Island  Po¬ 
tato  Growers’  Association 
Meets 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Prince 
Edward  Island  Potato  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  took  place  March  4  and 
March  10.  There  are  3,000  members. 
They  were,  without  exception,  very 
much  pleased  with  the  year’s  work. 
The  association  handled  one-third  of 
all  the  potatoes  shipped  out  of  the 
Province  last  year,  and  expects  to  ship 
at  least  another  million  bushels  of  cer¬ 
tified  seed  potatoes  by  the  end  of 
April,  with  probably  some  table  stock 
included.  Nearly  all  of  this  certified 
seed  goes  to  the  United  States,  where 
it  appears  to  be  in  very  brisk  demand. 

Extending  the  Market  Territory. — 
The  secretary,  Mr.  Boulter,  with  a  map, 
showed  the  members  in  session  some¬ 
thing  very  interesting  and  I  think  of 
interest  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  “Do  you 
notice  this  little  place  (on  the  map) 
called  Long  Island  where  our  first  seed 
potatoes  were  marketed?  It  is  pretty 
small,  only  the  size  of  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Yet,  in  1922  it  looked  like  the 
world  to  us.  Gradually  we  extended 
down  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  at 
the  same  time  we  were  opening  up  a 
market  in  Virginia  around  the  little 
area  with  Norfolk  as  a  center.  Across 
here  you  will  see  the  peninsula 
known  as  the  Eastern  Shore ;  small,  it 
is  true,  and  yet  the  greatest  potato  pro¬ 
ducing  section  of  the  world.  From  this 
little  neck  of  land  were  marketed  last 
June  and  July  22,000  cars  of  potatoes, 
possibly  more. 

“We  look  to  the  seed  requirements 
of  these  sections  to  take  care  of  our 
ever-increasing  productions.  We  sought 
through  very  valuable  representatives 
in  Virginia  wider  markets.  We  broke 
into  North  Carolina,  from  that  to 
Georgia,  and  this  year  wre  placed 
steamers  at  Wilmington,  Savannah  and 
Charleston.  And  from  these  points 
our  representatives  proceeded  across 
into  Alabama  and  Tennessee.  In  Ten¬ 
nessee  they  used  for  their  certified  seed 
plantings,  85  per  cent  P.  E.  I.  Cobbler 
stock,  and  15  per  cent  Red  River  Cob¬ 
blers.” 

Readers  can  thus  see  what  a  vast 
territory  we  have  opened  up  for  our 
island  seed.  We  thought  one  time  when 
we  were  as  far  as  New  York  we  were 
a  long  way  from  home.  At  Norfolk 
we  were  getting  pretty  well  south,  but 
when  you  look  at  the  map  you  must 
conclude  we  were  only  beginning.  Our 
aim,  that  is,  the  aim  of  the  P.  E.  I. 
Potato  Association,  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  only  through  our  sales  organi¬ 
zation,  the  Southgate  Produce  Com¬ 
pany,  operating  in  Virginia,  to  place 
steamers,  not  only  at  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ports,  but  to  come  around  the 
tip  of  Florida,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  as  far  west  as  New  Orleans,  and 
from  that  point  distribute  into  the  sev¬ 
eral  States.  The  Southgate  Company 
distributed  over  a  half  million  bushels 
of  seed  in  1927.  and  they  maintain, 
without  cost  to  our  association,  a  rep¬ 
resentative,  Mr.  Thompson,  in  Charles¬ 
ton.  which  greatly  facilitates  the  work. 

The  future  possibilities  of  this  great 
farmers’  industry  are  far  reaching. 

J.  A.  MACDONALD. 


MORE  PROFIT 

from  every  dollar 
invested  in  fertilizer 


THIRTY  PER  CENT 
BETTER  RESULTS  .  .  * 
Mr.  J.  S.  Massecar  of 
Shortsville,  Ontario  Co., 
N.  Y.t  says:  “We  consider 
your  ‘AA  QUALITY’  Fer¬ 
tilizers  are  preferable  to 
any  other  fertilizer  on  the 
market.  We  have  tried  out 
various  formulas  at  the 
urgent  request  of  dealers, 
but  with  inferior  results. 
We  claim  your  goods  grow 
30%  better  crops  than 
other  goods  of  the  same 
analysis.  This  proves  that 
it  is  more  than  the  analysis 
shown  on  the  bag  that  pro¬ 
duces  cabbage  or  other 
crops.  Bowker  Fertilizer 
(‘AA  QUALITY’)  is  what 
we  want  and  we  will  have 
it.”  September  12,  1927 

YIELD  INCREASED 
THREEFOLD  ...  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Haseley,  of 
Sanborn,  Niagara  Co., 
N.  Y.,  says:  “I  harvested 
and  sold  1,100  bushels  of 
very  choice  cauliflower 
from  2  acres  of  land  this 
year.  I  used  700  lbs.  of 
Lister  Fertilizer  (‘AA 
QUALITY’)  per  acre, 
which  I  am  satisfied  in¬ 
creased  the  yield  threefold. 
I  sold  the  crop  for  $1,630. 
The  buyers  claimed  my 
cauliflower  was  by  far  the 
best  on  the  market  both  at 
Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls. 
October  25,  1927. 

RAPID  GROWTH 
BRINGS  PROFITS  .  .  ; 
Mr.  Lewis  H.  Gasper  of 
the  Gasper  Farms,  Geneva, 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says: 
“Our  early  celery,  grown 
with  ‘AA  QUALITY’  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  brought  us  at  the 
rate  of  $8,000  per  acre. 
The  rapid  growth  made  on 
crops  grown  with  ‘AA 
QUALITY’  Fertilizers  has 
placed  your  fertilizers  in 
the  lead  in  our  opinioa.” 
August  11,  1927. 


A  LMOST  without  exception,”  says  a  local  mer- 
XJL  chant,  “the  farmers  who  use  ‘AA  QUALITY* 
Fertilizers  are  successful,  have  money  in  the  bank, 
and  make  substantial  profits.”  Why?  Because 
year  in  and  year  out,  regardless  of  weather,  pests, 
or  blight,  farmers  who  use  “AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizers  get  bigger,  better,  more  profitable  crops. 

Read  the  letters  in  the  next  column.  Hundreds 
of  other  farmers  say  the  same  thing.  Larger  yields, 
better  quality,  earlier  maturity — extra  profits  ob¬ 
tained  with  “AA  QUALITY’’  Fertilizers. 

These  fertilizers  have  produced  consistently 
profitable  crops  even  in  “bad”  seasons,  because 
famous  crop  and  soil  experts  have  provided  just 
the  right  balance  of  the  necessary  plant  foods  to 
maintain  continuous  growth  even  under  adverse 
conditions. 

Nothing  is  taken  for  granted  in  making  “AA 
QUALITY”  Fertilizers.  Their  plant-food  formulas 
are  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  each  crop  and  each  soil  condition.  Every  for¬ 
mula  is  checked  by  constant  field  tests. 

Each  batch  of  “AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  is 
subjected  to  thorough  laboratory  tests — tests  fully 
as  exacting  as  those  encountered  in  the  field. 

Over  sixty  years  of  experience  and  more  than 
sixty  years  of  successful  crop  production  are  back 
of  every  bag  of  “AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers.  Per¬ 
fect  mechanical  condition,  always.  Make  more 
money  from  every  dollar  invested  in  fertilizer  this 
season  by  using  “AA  QUALITY”  Brands  on  your 
crops.  It  will  pay  you  to  insist  that  your  dealer 
supply  you  with  “AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers. 

4  4  4 

Our  “ Agricultural  Service  Bureau ,”  under  ths 
direction  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  tvill  be  glad  to 
answer  inquiries  about  crops,  soils  or  fertilizers . 
Send  for  our  Booklets.  Please  'state  the  crops  in 
which  you  are  interested. 


“AA  QUALITY” 


FERTILIZERS 

Made  only  by 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


“AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  are  made  by  the  world’s  largest  fertilizer  manufac • 
turer  to  meet  a  standard  of  excellence  that  is  never  lowered.  Produced  in  32  modern 
plants  strategicaiiy  located  to  render  prompt  service. 

“THE  WORLD’S  BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST" 
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Made  Good  to  Make  Good 


— regardless  of  the  price 
of  cotton,  buttons,  buck¬ 
les,  labor  or  any  other 
manufacturing  element. 
Full  sizes.  We  main¬ 
tain  a  high  standard  of 
workmanship  so  that 
those  who  wear  Blue 
Buckle  OverAlls  may 
get  longer  wear  than 
they  would  ordinarily 
expect. 

Every  pair  is  guaran¬ 
teed.  Look  for  the  guar¬ 
antee  in  the  pocket.  If 
your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you  write  us 
direct. 

Blue  Buckle  Over  All 
Co.,  Inc. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 


DEALERS — the  increasing  demand  for  Blue  Buckle  OverAlls  represents  an 
opportunity  for  you  to  increase  your  overall  sales.  Order  from  your  jobber. 


Guaranteed  OverAlls 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

There  are  three  classes  of  people  who 
should  read  this  book: 


1.  AH  those  who  are  deaf,  because  it  speaks  their  language 

and  presents  their  thought. 

2.  All  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  deaf  or 

hard  of  hearing  because  it  shows^j  them  how  to 
be  companionable. 

3.  All  others  who  are  interested  in  life. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  _ thoughtful  and  in¬ 
telligent  people  regard  this  book  read  this: 

The  copy  of  your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  which  I  loaned  to  a  family 
w'ho  is  rapidly  "moving  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  just  got  back  to  me 
yesterday.  I  went  to  bed  with  it,  spent  the  night  reading  it,  and  have 
to  thank  you  for  a  happy  although  sleepless  night. 

You  have  made  a  contribution,  a  brand  new  contribution,  to  a  new 
field  of  literature.  You  have  opened  up  the  soul  of  the  deaf  to  a  callous 
public,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  your  book  will  be  quoted  many  times  in 
the  next  thousand  years. 

And  quite  as  important,  you  have  helped  to  cheer  the  souls  that  live 
in  the  kingdom  of  silence.  It  is  so  simple  in  style,  so  graphic  and  read¬ 
able,  so  intimately  personal  and  tender  that  you  kept  me  thinking  all 
the  while  of  Ike  Marvel  and  his  comfortable  rumblings  in  “The  Reveries 
of  a  Bachelor”  and  “My  Farm  at  Edgewood,”  and  the  easy  jog-trot  of 
Thackeray.  You  have  many  of  the  graces  of  both  these  men,  but  I 
judge  that  you  lack  the  habit  that  both  of  them  solaced  their  souls  with, 
namely,  a  corn-cob  pipe  and  Virginia  tobacco.  Your  volume  is  literally 
a  “store  of  accumulated  philosophy  and  sunshine”  for  the  deaf.  And  it 
is  as  fascinating  to  me  as  it  was  to  my  little  deaf  friend. 

I  congratulate  you  and  I  thank  you  for  your  volume  all  in  the  same 
breath.  (Signed)  E.  C.  BRANSON. 

The  University  of  N.  C.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

PRICE,  $1.00  POSTPAID 

Sent  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Long  Acres 

About  the  time  this  is  in  pi’int  in¬ 
quiries  will  he  coming  in  regarding  a 
hurry-up  crop  for  feed,  from  folks  who 
look  ahead  far  enough  to  see  that  more 
feed  will  be  needed.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  ever  tell  the  other  fellow  what  he 
should  do,  but  I  have  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  emergency  feed  crops  winch 
might  be  of  value. 

One  year  I  planted  Sudan  grass. 
That  piece  looked  like  a  rank  failure 
until  hot  weather  came  on  in  earnest ; 
then  that  grass  grew  amazingly  until 
in  a  few  weeks  it  wTas  nearly  six  feet 
tall  and  beaded  out.  The  second  round 
with  the  mower  broke  a  dingus  on  the 
cutter  bar  so  I  had  to  mow  it  with  a 
scythe.  You  never  knew’  what  work 
really  meant  if  you  never  mowed  a 
field  of  Sudan  grass  with  a  scythe.  The 
stalks  were  nearly  as  big  as  lead  pen¬ 
cils,  and  about  as  woody.  I  consoled 
myself  while  wiping  off  rivers  of  sweat 
by  contemplating  the  fine,  big  wind¬ 
row’s  of  hay.  That  stuff  had  a  shrink 
which  made  it  look  like  vanishing 
cream.  I  expected  at  least  four  wagon¬ 
loads,  I  got  one  load,  and  that  a  small 
one.  The  stalks  w’ere  slippery  as  glass, 
so  that  it  wTas  almost  impossible  to  get 
a  real  forkful.  When  I  fed  it  the 
stock  gave  me  reproachful  looks  while 
they  nosed  over  those  tough,  woody 
stalks  in  disdain.  I  took  almost  as 
much  out  of  the  mangers  as  I  put  in, 
and  then  nearly  pulled  my  arms  out 
trying  to  load  the  manure  after  using 
Sudan  stalks  for  bedding.  One  redeem¬ 
ing  feature  w’as  that  the  grass  came 
right  on  again  and  furnished  very  good 
pasture  until  frost.  If  Sudan  gi’ass  is 
cut  w’ith  a  reaper  and  tied  in  bundles 
it  will  handle  better. 

One  year  I  tried  cow  peas.  I  am 
too  far  north  to  have  cow  peas  do  very 
well,  but  I  did  find  that  cow  peas 
should  be  drilled  in  rows  and  given 
several  cultivations  if  we  expect  re¬ 
sults.  I  got  a  fair  amount  of  hay 
which  the  stock  ate  when  forced  to  it, 
but  liked  none  too  well.  Another  year 
I  tried  an  early  variety  of  Soy  beans 
sowed  broadcast.  I  mowed  them  when 
the  leaves  first  turned  yellow  and  the 
stalks  were  one  mass  of  pods  from  the 
ground  up.  The  stock  ate  this  greedily, 
stalks,  pods  and  all.  I  have  tried  a 
mixture  of  oats  and  peas  with  poor  re¬ 
sults  unless  sowed  very  thick.  About 
the  best  bet  for  me  is  just  common 
corn  broadcast  fairly  thin  upon  fairly 
rich  soil  which  had  been  worked  up 
quite  fine.  I  dragged  it  in  with  a 
spike-tooth  harrow.  The  killdeers, 
crows  and  pheasants  feasted  until  I 
thought  there  was  no  corn  left,  but  I 
got  a  nice  stand  after  all.  During  dog 
days  when  the  pasture  about  burned 
up,  the  boys  cut  bundles  of  green  feed 
every  day,  while  the  old  red  cow  just 
showered  down  the  milk.  Possibly  if 
the  corn  was  drilled  in  quite  thick  in 
narrow  rows  and  given  one  or  two 
cultivations  it  would  do  still  better. 

We  have  a  practice  here  of  plowing 
old  strawberry  patches  and  planting 
corn  after  the  berries  are  all  picked. 
The  corn  does  not  mature,  hut  it  does 
furnish  a  nice  lot  of  fodder  for  feed. 
Here  though  is  a  word  of  caution.  Corn 
planted  very  late  is  almost  always  bad¬ 
ly  infested  with  corn  ear-worms.  The 
excretion  of  these  worms  is  poison  to 
horses,  but  does  not  hurt  cows. 

Well  there,  I  have  been  talking  about 
feed  until  I  am  getting  hungry  myself, 
and  it  isn't  quite  dinner  time  yet.  It 
grew  muddy  in  the  field  this  forenoon, 
and  anyway  my  dollar  watch  had  a 
blowout,  so  I  came  up  early.  This  is 
wash  day,  and  no  time  for  a  man  to 
hang  around  the  house.  Dinner,  too, 
is  apt  to  be  made  up  of  pickings,  but 
an  outdoor  appetite  does  not  mind 
that.  I  do  hope  the  fields  dry  up  before 


Farm  Notes 

housecleaning  time,  and  I  shall  find 
plenty  to  do  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
farm.  I  know  I  shall  have  a  job  of 
papering  to  do,  but  I  did  discover  a  fine 
way  to  do  inside  painting.  Just  daub 
gobs  of  paint  over  the  windows,  drop 
splashes  over  the  floor  and  furniture, 
and  then  have  your  wife  grab  the 
brush  and  show  you  how  it  should  be 
done.  While  she  is  demonstrating, 
sneak  for  the  barn,  hitch  up  in  a 
hurry  and  make  a  grand  dash  for  the 
back  field.  When  you  come  up,  the 
room  will  shine  like  a  new  dollar  and 
smell  like  a  turpentine  still. 

Do  you  remember  way  back  when 
Ma  sent  you  to  the  printer  for  five 
cents  worth  of  old  papers.  Then  she 
papered  the  kitchen  with  them  and  you 
nearly  cracked  your  neck  trying  to 
read  the  ceiling.  l.  b.  r. 

Michigan. 


Among  the  West  Virginia 
Hills 

I  have  been  reading  this  Winter  let¬ 
ters  from  various  places  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States  about  their  being  snowbound 
and  the  roads  being  blocked,  and  as  I 
write  this  I  can  look  out  on  these  hills 
here  with  nearly  2  ft.  of  snow  covering 
them,  the  road  blocked  and  the  chii- 
dren  staying  home  from  school.  Such 
a  thing  very  seldom  happens  here,  so 
when  it  does  we  find  it  more  incon¬ 
venient,  I  expect,  than  you  people  do 
up  there  where  it  is  a  yearly  occur¬ 
rence.  But  I  find  that  outside  of  the 
snow  farm  life  down  here  is  about  the 
same  as  you  find  it  anywhere  in  the 
Northern  .States,  especially  among  the 
hills. 

Farming  is  not  very  prosperous  here 
at  the  present  time.  Things  are  just 
about  the  same  everywhere,  I  expect, 
among  the  farmers,  but  most  of  us  are 
still  able  to  keep  our  heads  above 
water,  and  hoping  for  better  times  in 
the  future,  hut  there  is  one  ray  of  hope, 

I  believe,  in  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
looking  for  legislation  to  help  us  out, 
hut  are  tackling  the  problems  our¬ 
selves. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  changing 
our  methods  of  farming  and  also  of 
crops.  Where  we  once  tried  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  West  in  growing  grain 
we  are  now  turning  our  farms  to  grow¬ 
ing  fruit,  potatoes  and  dairying.  You 
might  think  that  dairying  here  where 
we  have  no  large  markets  would  not 
be  a  paying  venture,  but  we  see  the 
farmers  around  this  section  who  keep 
a  few  cows  and  only  ship  cream  are 
the  most  independent  ones.  With  our 
abundance  of  good  Blue  grass  pasture 
and  rich  bottom  lands  for  raising 
silage  we  can  produce  milk  or  cream 
very  cheaply,  and  the  many  mines  and 
factories  scattered  among  these  hills 
furnish  all  the  market  we  will  need 
for  years  to  come. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  dark  spot  in 
our  outlook,  and  that  is  the  coal  situa¬ 
tion.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  mines 
are  just  now  in  the  same  position  that 
the  farms  were  after  the  war ;  too 
many  farmers  producing  more  food 
than  the  market  would  consume,  and 
the  only  remedy  will  be  to  close  a  lot 
of  the  harder  working  mines,  and  a 
lot  of  the  men  go  into  other  work,  and 
then  I  see  no  other  remedy  but  that 
they  will  have  to  adjust  themselves  to 
take  less  wages  and  give  better  ser¬ 
vice. 

One  of  our  drawbacks  here  on  the 
farm  is  the  high  wages  that  we  have 
to  pay  and  the  poor  class  of  labor  we 
get  in  return.  The  aim  of  most  men 
seems  to  be  to  give  the  least  possible 
service  in  return  for  the  highest  wage. 
But  even  with  all  these  things  before 
us  I  believe  that  things  will  work  out 
in  the  end.  We  are  organizing  here 
slowly,  but  on  a  solid  basis  from  the 
ground  up,  the  Farm  Bureau  as  the 
head  organization  and  others  being 
fostered  by  it.  We  are  getting  to  the 
point  where  we  are  cutting  out  the 
middleman  as  much  as  possible.  The 
yearly  report  of  the  farmers’  ware¬ 
house  in  our  county  here  shows  that 
just  on  feeds  and  fertilizers  alone  we 
were  able  to  save  the  farmers  over 
$50,000,  comparing  our  prices  with 
those  in  an  adjoining  county.  All  of 
these  things  help,  and  as  we  get  to 
working  closer  together  we  will  be  able 
to  do  more.  l.  g.  zinn. 

West  Virginia. 
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Doming  Marvel  No.  1 — 15.  240  gallons 
per  hour.  $106  complete  f.  o.  b.  Salem 


What  Pharaoh 
Could  Not  Have 
Is  Yours  for  $ 106 

PERHAPS  he  did  not  use 
much  water,  but  what  he  did 
had  to  be  lifted  from  the  well 
by  main  strength  and  carried  by 
hand  from  place  to  place. 

The  Deming  Marvel  Water 
Systems  will  pump  240  or  450 
gallons  per  hour  and  deliver  it 
wherever  you  want  for  about 
2  cents  per  day. 

Write  for  free  de¬ 
scriptive  booklet  to 

ROOT,  NEAL  &.  COMPANY 
178-180  Main  Street  •  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

L.  F.  BEERS 

8  N.  Water  Street  •  Rochester,  N.Y. 

J.  F.  CONANT 

Railway  Terminal  Warehouse 
Green  Island  *  Troy,  New  York 

STEPHEN  B.  CHURCH 
Seymour  •  Connecticut 

CHARLES  J.  JAGER  COMPANY 
15  Custom  House  St.  '  Boston,  Mass. 

AIRD-DON  COMPANY 
Plattsburgh,  New  York 

RALPH  B.  CARTER  COMPANY 
126  Chambers  St.  •  New  York  City 

Uteminff 

PUMPS 


“I-A-C” 

BASIC  SLAG 

(Thomas  Phosphate  Powder) 

Many  farmers  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  we  are  now  importing 

Genuine  Basic  Slag 

of  the  highest  grade  produced'; 
in  Europe  and"  Guaranteed  to 
analyze  a  minimum  of 

18%  Phosphoric  Acid 

We  have  prepared  a  little  book 
regarding  Basic  Slag  and  its  uses 
on  different  crops,  and  will  send 
you  a  copy  on  request. 

International  Agricultural  Corp. 

Manufacturers  of  Complete  Fertilizers  and 
Importers  of  all  Fertilizer  Materials 
38  Cttauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

1 4  Practical  Proven  Power 
Idultivator  for  Gardeners, 

I  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 
jPlorists,  Nurserymen  , 
j  Fruit  Growers,  Country 
Instates  and  Poultrymen. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

[  1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Catalog  | 
Free 


garden 

Tractor 


w  Nothing  finer  for  Garden 
Plowing,  Harrowing. 
Seeding,  Cultivating.  Spraying,  Lawn 
Mowing-  Belt  Power. 


Instant  Hitch 
make*  all  tools 
quickly  interchange- 
lble.  Important  new  tools.  Arched  Axle. 
Tool  Control,  Power  Turn  and  ocher  vitat 
features.  Power  Pulley  for  Belt  Work, 
Time  Payment  plan.  Write  today. 

GILSON  MANUFACTURING.  CO., 
72’J  Park  Street,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


HAUCK  “One  Man”  Weed  Burners 


The  Modern,  Sure  War  to  Kill  Weeds 
Use  kerosene  and  burn  them  green— seeds 
and  stalks.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  halt  old 
methods.  Used  by  road  commissioners,  coun¬ 
try  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers.  Does  3 
men’s  work.  Write  for  booklet  and  details. 

St.,  0R00KLTN.  N.  ». 


News  From  Our  Side  Hill 

Spring  seems  just  around  the  cor¬ 
ner.  It  will  soon  land  us  in  the  Spring 
work  when  every  available  minute 
must  be  used  to  good  advantage,  and 
our  only  leisure  must  be  snatched  from 
a  rainy  day.  It  is  usually  well  into 
June  before  we  can  say,  “The  crops 
are  in,”  and  then  there  is  small  time 
to  rejoice  because  the  crops  put  in 
first  are  ready  to  cultivate.  The  early 
weeds  are  on  the  job  for  24  hours  each 
day,  too. 

While  we  all  smile  at  our  “Winter 
farming”  occasionally,  we  still  think 
that  our  work  is  easier  if  it  is  all  .care¬ 
fully  planned  out  ahead.  Of  course 
there  are  hound  to  be  changes  made  in 
some  plans  when  the  weather  seems 
unfavorable  to  carry  out  a  plan  as  we 
thought.  We  also  have  our  share  of 
failures,  but  we  have  the  land,  so  a 
failure  doesn't  discourage  us  unduly. 
We  try  to  make  our  plans  more  care¬ 
fully  and  take  more  pains  to  carry  out 
our  parts  of  the  work,  so  that  the  next 
time  we  can  say  to  ourselves,  “Well, 
that’s  more  like  it !” 

As  to  our  plants  for  1928,  we  would 
begin  with  our  dairy,  because  milk  is 
our  largest  cash  product  just  now. 
There  are  17  cows  in  our  dairy  and 
only  one  of  them  that  was  not  raised 
here  on  the  place.  Of  these,  there  are 
two  old  cows  14  years  old.  One  of 
them  is  the  old  grandma  to  most  of 
our  stock,  as  her  daughters  and  grand¬ 
daughters  are  kept  to  add  to  the  dairy 
whenever  possible.  Our  cows  are  good 
grades,  as  we  have  been  careful  to  get 
good  purebred  bulls  for  years.  This 
Spring  16  freshen,  and  one  will  not 
freshen  until  October. 

We  are  raising  three  calves.  We  do 
not  raise  calves  to  sell,  merely  to  re¬ 
place  the  cows  that,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  are  removed  from  our  herd. 
Ours  is  an  accredited  herd,  having  had 
every  test  and  never  an  animal  react¬ 
ing  yet.  We  have  two  rules  when 
choosing  calves  to  raise :  Never  save  a 
calf  out  of  a  poor  cow,  no  matter  how 
good  it  looks.  Never  save  a  poor,  uu- 
thrifty-looking  calf,  no  matter  how 
good  its  mother  is.  Half  the  trouble 
with  the  purebreds  could  be  eliminated 
if  these  rules  were  used.  But  if  a  calf 
is  purebred  it  will  be  raised  no  matter 
if  it  is  too  puny  to  stand  up  alone  for 
a  week. 

The  milk  from  our  dairy  is  taken 
three  miles  to  the  local  plant  each 
morning,  but  it  takes  little  time  with  a 
light  truck.  The  cooling  of  the  milk  is 
done  by  spring  water  which  runs  into 
cement  tanks  in  the  milk-house.  This 
is  usually  sufficiently  cold  except  in 
terribly  hot  weather,  when  the  milk  is 
taken  directly  to  the  spring  to  be 
cooled.  It  is  a  bit  of  extra  work,  but 
not  so  much  as  putting  up  ice.  We  try 
to  grow  corn  for  silage  for  the  cows, 
usually  have  from  16  to  20  acres  in 
hay  (clover  as  much  as  can  be  grown), 
and  the  oats  are  used  to  grind  with 
other  grain  for  Winter  feed.  For  two 
years  now  we  have  had  good  crops  of 
oats  and  barley  mixed,  which  makes 
good  ground  feed.  This  is  good  hen 
feed,  too. 

Strawberry  plants  were  set  here  last 
year  for  a  1928  crop.  The  patch  is  well 
mulched  with  straw  and,  unless  some¬ 
thing  unforeseen  happens  to  them,  they 
should  keep  us  mighty  busy  the  last 
of  June  and  the  first  of  July.  We  know 
how  it  is  though  ;  two  years  ago  we  had 
every  promise  of  a  bumper  crop  of  ber¬ 
ries  when  a  hailstorm  struck  them  and 
cut  them  all  to  pieces.  Last  year  was 
a  short  crop,  and  what  berries  we  had 
went  at  a  very  good  price.  We  like  to 
grow  strawberries  and  have  a  fine  mar¬ 
ket  for  all  we  can  grow,  so  we  set  a 
new  patch  each  year.  We  seldom  have 
more  than  half  an  acre  to  pick,  but  that 
is  all  we  can  handle  without  hiring 
extra  help.  We  do  the  work  ourselves 
when  it  is  at  all  possible,  as  that  is  the 
most  satisfactory  way. 

Another  crop  we  grow  year  after 
year  is  potatoes.  Our  land  seems  well 
adapted  to  this  crop,  and  there  is 
usually  a  good  market  at  a  fairly  good 
price.  We  never  put  in  more  than  four 
acres  nor  less  than  two,  and  it  is 
usually  just  about  two  acres. 

One  of  the  best  acres  on  the  place  is 
the  home  garden.  Right  now  we  are 
very  much  interested  in  that  acre,  too. 
The  new  seed  catalogues  are  here  and 
garden  plans  are  occupying  a  large 
share  of  our  thoughts.  We  try  to  set 
a  new  shrub  and  try  some  new  “garden 
sass”  and  set  a  few  new  trees  every 
year.  It  keeps  us  busy  taking  care  of 
things,  but  it  keeps  our  thoughts  on 
the  improvements  we  are  making. 
Have  a  garden  by  all  means.  Don’t 
leave  it  out  or  neglect  it. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMER’S  WIFE. 


Seed  treated  with  DIPDUST 
23  Sound  —  2  Decayed 


Same  seed  treated  with 
corrosive  sublimate 
4  Sound — 21  Decayed 


Which  Seed  Wffl  Produce 
the  Most  Potatoes? 


Compare  the  results  of  the  new 
Instantaneous  Dip — DIPDUST— with 
the  old-fashioned  “two-hour  soak” 
treatment.  Above  is  a  photograph 
taken  on  the  farm  of  A.  Schleeht- 
weg,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

While  vines  were  still  green,  25 
consecutive  DIPDUST  and  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  treated  hills  were  dug. 
Dipdust  hills  had  23  sound  and  only 
2  decayed  seed  pieces.  Corrosive 
sublimate  hills  had  only  4  sound  and 
21  decayed  seed  pieces. 

DIPDUST  is  much  more  effective 
than  the  old-fashioned  ways  of  treat¬ 
ing  seed  potatoes.  Besides,  you  can 
treat  your  seed  potatoes  as  fast  as 
you  can  scoop  them  lip.  Just  dip 
them  in  Dipdust  solution  and  out 
again  and  your  seed  is  all  ready  to 
plant.  One  man  can  easily  treat  from 
200  to  400  bushels  of  potatoes  per  day. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  danger 
of  injuring  the  sprouts  or  even  cut 
seed.  DIPDUST  controls  surface- 
borne  diseases,  such  as  Rhizoetonia. 
scab  and  black-leg,  aud  protects  cut 
surfaces  from  seed  rotting  organ¬ 
isms  in  the  soil.  It  insures  sturdy 
profitable  plants  that  will  increase 
your  yield  from  15  to  25  bushels  per 
acre. 


After  one  trial  of  DIPDUST  you 
will  never  again  waste  time  with  a 
“two-hour  soak’’  treatment  or  spend 
two  weeks  worrying  about  your 
stand. 

Read  These  Results  of 
Actual  Field  Test : 

FRED  BRUNNER,  JR.,  Cran- 
burv,  N.  J.  “The  DIPDUST  pota¬ 
toes  came  up  very  even  with  very 
few  misses,  whereas  the  undipped 
potatoes  came  up  very  uneven,  and 
with  many  a  miss  .  .  .  As  many 
as  33  diseased  plants  (black-leg) 
were  found  to  a  single  row,  whereas 
the  DIPDUST  seed  showed  only  15 
plants  in  a  whole  14-acre  patch  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  seed  potatoes. 
The  difference  was  so  apparent  at  all 
times  that  dealers  and  growers 
visited  the  farm  very  frequently.” 

HARRY  O.  DICKEY,  Elk  River, 
Minn.  “It  was  easy  to  see  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  treated  and  un¬ 
treated  parts  of  the  field  during  the 
growing  season  (Early  Ohio  seed 
potatoes).  The  DIPDUST  treated 
plants  came  up  better  and  appeared 
healthier  and  sturdier  than  the  un¬ 
treated  plants.  At  digging  time,  I 
compared  the  yields  and  found  that 
the  DIPDUST  treated  rows  ran  165 
bushels  while  the  untreated  rows 
gave  me  only  140  bushels  per  acre.” 


GUARANTEE 

Plant  a  few 
acres  of  DIPDUST 
treated  seed  in  al¬ 
ternate  rows  with 
untreated  seed.  If. 
at  digging  time, 
you  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied,  return  the 
empty  DIPDUST 
can  to  us  and  we 
will  refund  price 
paid. 


One  pound  treats  15  to  20  bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 

Treat  your  Corn  and  Vegetable  Seeds  too 

You  can  now  also  disinfect  your  seed  corn  and 
vegetable  seeds  with  DIPDUST  and  increase  your 
yield  by  preventing  many  of  the  diseases  which 
cause  poor  germination,  weak,  spindly  plants,  and 
poor  quality  crop.  Simply  use  as  a  dust  treatment. 
It  is  easily  and  quickly  applied  and  costs  but  a  few 
cents  per  acre.  One  pound  of  DIPDUST  will  treat 
six  bushels  of  seed  corn,  or  from  six  to  eight  bushels 
of  vegetable  seed. 


The  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  Agricultural  Dept.,  117  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


4  ounces  -  50  cents  2  pound  -  $1.75  5  pounds  -  $8.00 


When  yon  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y,  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Sow  Your  Fertilizer 
As  You  Plant 


GIVE  your  corn  crop  the  advantage  that  comes  with 
sowing  fertilizer  at  the  time  of  planting — it  will 
grow  faster  and  make  a  bigger  yield  if  you  plant  with  the 

John  Deere  No.  999  Planter 

With  Safety  Fertilizer  Attachment 


NEW-YORKER  April  7,  1928 

Things  To  Think  About 


The  accuracy  of  the  “999”  in  plant¬ 
ing  seed  and  fertilizer  just  the  way 
you  want  it  means  a  better  stand  and 
maximum  yield. 

!  The  safety  fertilizer  attachment 
provides  a  new  method  of  applying 
fertilizer  that  eliminates  the  danger  of 
firing  the  seed.  This  has  always  been 
a  source  of  fault  with  other  types  of 
fertilizer  attachments.  You  can  sow 
the  right  amount  of  fertilizer  up  to 
700  pounds  per  acre,  either  checked 
with  the  corn  or  drilled. 


The  J ohn  Deere  Natural  Drop  Seed 
Plate  drops  just  the  desired  amount 
of  seed  into  each  bill  “as  accurately 
as  the  human  hand.” 

You  can  quickly  change  from  hill¬ 
ing  to  drilling  with  the  John  Deere 
“999”.  And  the  variable  drop  foot 
shift  permits  instant  change  of  the 
number  of  kernels  dropped  in  each 
hill. 

The  widespread  popularity  of  this 
John  Deere  planter  is  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  its  efficiency  and  long  life. 


A  Study  of  the  Research 
Situation 

By  Harold  R.  Hitchings 

We  hear  constantly  of  the  poor  fi¬ 
nancial  condition  of  farmers  and  the 
low  relative  position  of  agriculture  in 
general  with  the  other  basic  industries. 
At  each  meeting  of  Congress  there  is  a 
great  ballyhoo  for  new  farm  legislation. 
This  big  noise  starts  strong  but  seems 
to  weaken  in  direct  relation  to  the 
length  of  time  that  Congress  is  in  ses¬ 
sion. 

It  seems  that  the  farmer  lacks  some¬ 
thing  in  his  business  organization 
which  almost  all  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  have,  or  are  able  to  use.  There 
are  a  number  of  factors  which  lead  to 
this  situation,  the  principal  ones  being : 
The  diversity  of  crops  produced  on 
each  farm,  the  small  volume  of  any  one 
commodity  produced  by  each  farm  unit, 
the  distance  between  farms  and  pro¬ 
ducing  centers,  lack  of  capital,  small 
margin  of  profit  and  poor  management. 

A  study  of  the  situation  would  indi¬ 
cate  in  theory  that  co-operation  would 
enable  the  farming  industry  to  expand 
and  to  compete  with  other  basic  indus¬ 
tries,  such  as  manufacturing  and  mer¬ 
chandising  automobiles,  textiles,  leath¬ 
er  goods  and  radios  for  labor  and  capi¬ 
tal.  Suppose  a  group  of  farmers  or  a 
corporation  could  control  a  relatively 
large  quantity  of  any  given  commodity. 
They  would  be  able  more  easily  to  ob¬ 
tain  capital  and  to  sustain  the  price 
of  any  given  commodity  at  a  profitable 
figure  throughout  the  season,  allowing 
a  certain  percentage  of  gross  sales  for 
advertising  and  research  such  as  any 
of  the  large  corporations  are  doing  at 
present.  This  condition  wrould  repre¬ 
sent  a  well-managed,  profitable  co-op¬ 
erative  such  as  the  growers  of  Eat- 
Mor  cranberries,  California  oranges 
and  Hawaiian  pineapples  are  now  op¬ 
erating.  To  establish  successful  co¬ 
operatives  of  this  kind  among  the  east¬ 
ern  farmers  needs  a  well-planned 
scheme  of  education  for  the  individual 
farmer  and  a  vast  amount  of  research 
on  each  given  commodity. 

The  government  seems  ready  to  help 
the  farmer  in  any  well-planned  scheme 
for  improvement  of  product  or  pack. 
Why  not  spend  a  few  more  millions 
for  research  where  it  will  benefit  the 
whole  country  to  a  marked  degree?  The 
individual  farmer  very  seldom  has  the 
means  to  carry  on  a  very  extensive  re¬ 
search  program.  The  work  of  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  through  the  State  Col¬ 
leges  of  Agriculture,  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  and  Farm  Bureau  agents  is  a 
valuable  service  but  to  use  a  slang 
phrase  the  surface  isn’t  scratched.  The 
Extension  Service,  colleges  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations  have  the  trained  men. 
Give  them  the  same  amount  of  capital 
in  relation  to  gross  farm  business  to 
carry  on  research  as  is  spent  for  re¬ 
search  by  General  Motors  or  duPont  de 
Nemours  Company.  With  proper  ad¬ 
ministration  we  would  certainly  be 
able  to  show  some  rapid  strides  for¬ 
ward  in  agriculture. 

For  instance  in  the  fruit  industry 
we  hear  of  a  new  variety  like  the  Cort¬ 
land  apple.  It  takes  10  or  15  years 
to  start  the  variety  as  a  commercial 
product.  Lack  of  testing  makes  it  a 
questionable  variety  to  plant.  Why 
not  place  200  or  300  trees  as  a  test 
orchard  in  each  producing  section  and 
subsidize  the  fruit  growing  if  necessary 
against  loss  or  for  extra  work  in  caring 
for  the  test  plot?  This  would  take  very 
little  capital  compared  with  other  gov¬ 
ernment  projects  such  as  the  Boulder 
Dam  reclamation,  ship  canals  and  har¬ 
bors. 

The  farmer  lacks  information  on  va¬ 
rieties  of  all  farm  crops  as  to  adapta¬ 
bility  to  his  conditions.  Also  there  is 
a  wonderful  opportunity  for  develop¬ 
ing  new  types  and  varieties  of  all  field 
crops  and  fruits.  There  is  an  unlimited 
field  open  for  research  in  developing 
new  spraying  and  dusting  materials 
and  new  methods  of  applying  for  the 
control  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  dis¬ 
eases.  Research  problems  in  fertiliz¬ 
ing  our  crops  and  orchards  are  ever 
present  and  agricultural  machinery 
should  be  developed  to  a  greater  point 
of  efficiency. 

There  is  one  condition  which  seems 
to  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
throughout  the  agricultural  industry 
and  is  very  troublesome  and  discourag¬ 


ing  to  the  extension  worker.  This  is  a 
sort  of  sales  resistance  to  any  program 
for  a  change  or  improvement.  The 
average  farmer  is  very  much  averse 
to  losing  his  individuality  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  unit  of  production.  This  is  a 
very  deep  lying  factor  and  should  be 
given  due  consideration  when  trying 
to  form  a  co-operative.  I  believe  most 
of  this  so-called  sales  resistance  is  due 
to  lack  of  information  on  the  farmer's 
part  although  untactful  practices  of 
the  extension  worker  account  in  some 
degree  at  least  for  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  co-operation  with  the  exten¬ 
sion  program. 

It  would  seem  to  ibe  writer  that  ex¬ 
perimental  plots  of  various  crops  of 
test  varieties  grown  with  varying 
amounts  and  kinds  of  fertilizer  and  un¬ 
der  different  systems  of  soil  manage¬ 
ment  would  bring  the  experimental 
work  more  quickly  to  the  farmers  at¬ 
tention  and  would  be  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  in  educating  the  farmer.  These 
plots  should  be  cared  for  by  outstanding 
farmers,  subsidized  if  necessary,  by 
some  governmental  agency,  that  is 
given  cash  support  for  extra  cost  of 
caring  for  the  experimental  plot.  Com¬ 
plete  cost  records  and  ample  means  for 
inspection  should  be  provided  for  each 
separate  plot.  These  experimental 
plots  could  be  handled  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  directed  by  the  State 
Headquarters  of  Extension  Work  or 
by  government  workers. 

There  is  a  wide  field  open  for  some 
farm  agency,  the  Grange,  the  Farm 
Bureau  or  extension  work  from  the  col¬ 
leges  to  educate  the  farmer  along  more 
modern  lines  of  farm  management. 
This  would  enable  him  to  grow  more 
uniform,  higher  grade  products  prop¬ 
erly  graded  and  packed  so  that  the 
sales  plan  could  be  developed  on  a 
higher  plane.  This  program  should  be 
pushed  at  once  to  hold  agriculture  in 
its  proper  relation  with  other  lines  of 
industry. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  rural  lead¬ 
ers  who  can  present  the  farmers’  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  farmers  and  influence  them 
to  get  behind  some  plan  for  improve¬ 
ment.  The  difficulty  lies  in  each  Grange 
community.  It  would  seem  that  from 
the  present  condition  of  agriculture 
the  Granges  could  be  awakened  to 
its  opportunities.  More  time  should  be 
spent  considering  the  farmers’  prob¬ 
lems  and  ways  and  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  their  condition. 

The  Farm  Bureau,  as  now  consti¬ 
tuted,  seems  to  the  writer  a  better 
medium  for  improvement  of  farm  con¬ 
ditions.  Why  not  furnish  the  Farm 
Bureau  sufficient  capital  to  enable 
them  to  send  two  or  three  men  through 
the  county  to  work  with  the  farmer’s 
every-day  problems,  advising  as  to 
crop,  variety,  fertilizers,  disease  and  in¬ 
sect  control,  etc.  Also  send  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheets  weekly  or  semi-weekly 
on  market  prices  of  the  different  com¬ 
modities.  During  planting  season,  give 
the  growers  all  the  information  possi¬ 
ble  on  the  acreage  of  each  commodity 
being  planted,  correct  treatment  of 
seed,  right  variety  to  plant,  etc.  The 
dairyman  and  poultryman  should  be 
informed  of  market  conditions  and 
latest  feeding  practices.  Give  the  fruit 
interests  a  close  check  on  control  work. 
Some  growers  would  very  much  appre¬ 
ciate  a  weather  map  and  a  well-writ¬ 
ten  daily  weather  report  giving  wind 
direction  and  velocity,  probable  dura¬ 
tion  of  showers  and  other  information 
not  covered  in  daily  newspaper  reports. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  a  research  pro¬ 
gram  could  benefit  the  farmer.  We  can 
hardly  expect  to  receive  all  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  at  once  but  there  is  an  ample  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  expansive  program. 


Buckwheat  for  Poultry 

I  have  derived  much  information 
from  letters  written  by  your  sub¬ 
scribers  giving  their  actual  experiences 
and  I  am  wondering  whether  it  would 
be  of  some  general  interest  to  hear 
from  poultrymen  who  have  used  buck¬ 
wheat  in  their  rations?  What  is  the 
maximum  amount  or  percentage  of 
buckwheat  used  in  a  poultry  ration? 
In  Winter?  In  Summer?  Have  any 
skin  eruptions  been  noted  from  feed¬ 
ing  buckwheat,  especially  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer?  M.  L.  L. 


See  the  John  Deere  No.  999  with  Safety  Fertilizer  Attachment  at  your 
John  Deere  dealer’s  store.  Write  for  illustrated  folder  describing  it. 

Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois  and  ask  for  folder  AF-737. 

JOHN^DEERE 


1  HE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Combination 


IR0NM  Power  Sprayer 

For  Field  and  Orchard 

400  lbs.  Pressure,  6  Rows,  150  Gallon  Underslung  Tank 


Use  Ford  Motor  for  Power 

Powerful  High  Duty  Pump 

Self  Oiling  and  Dust  Proof. 

Capacity  at  400  lbs.  pressure— 14  to  20 
gallons  per  minute,  depending  on  speed 
of  pump  and  size  of  nozzle  discs  used. 

Low  Center  of  Gravity 

Motor  set  over  pan  in  top  of  tank. 

Weight  of  pump,  air  chamber,  etc., 
carried  on  main  frame. 

Clearance  of  tank  from  ground  17*2  ins. 

Excellent  for  side  hill  or  rolling  ground. 

Attach  your  Ford  motor,  which  may  be 
new,  reconditioned,  or  even  taken  from  your 
Ford  ear.  Ford  service  and  parts  easily 
obtainable  everywhere. 

Write  today  for  new  Folder  describing 
this  and  our  full  line  of  Sprayers. 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  CO. 

Makers  of  Iron  Age  Farm,  Orchard  and  Garden  Tools 

630  Chestnut  St.  Public  Ledger  Bldg. 


No.  360  N-6  Comb. 
Field  and  Orchard 
Power  Sprayer 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Coats 

made,  bu 

Drybak 


Tlie  Drybak  Cor¬ 
poration,  makers  of 
the  famous  DRY¬ 
BAK  Hunting  Coats, 
offer  an  unusually 
good  and  practical 
coat  for  work  and 
outdoor  chores. 

No.  D  220 

Heavy  white  back 
denim  with  body  and 
sleeves  full  lined 
with  warm  blanket. 
Wide  collar  and  band  of 
blue  corduroy.  Four  poc¬ 
kets,  one  with  flap  and 
one  combination  watch 
and  pencil  pocket.  Rag¬ 
lan  sleeves  with  adjust¬ 
able  cuffs.  A  desirable, 
good  appearing  coat 
built  for  outdoors,  no 
matter  what  the  job  may 
be.  While  introducing  we 
will  sell  direct  if  your  deal¬ 
er  cannot  supply  you.  Spe¬ 
cify  No.  I)  220  DRYBAK 
made,  stating  size,  and  give 
name  of  dealer. 

PAY 


Upon 

Delivery 


t  A-  W  Lastlcalf — the  lat- 
JttStlCCUf  est  and  best  idea 
^  for  breeches.  Just 
slide  into  them.  That’s  all.  In 
bottom  (at  back)  is  inserted 
elastic  webbing.  Does  away 
with  nuisance  of  lacers.  Fit 
perfectly  and  comfortably.  Tell 
your  dealer  you  want  breeches 
called  Lastiealf.  Best  for  your 
work.  Write  for  details. 


EDWARDS  roops 

LAST  LONGER  'LOOK  BETTER 

SAVE  YOU 
MONEY 


Edwards  Metal 
roofing,  shingles, 
Spanish  tile,  sid¬ 
ings,  ready-made 
garages  and  farm 
buildings,  are  rust- 
jroof,  fire-proof, 
lightning  -  proof.  Last 
three  times  as  long  as  or¬ 
dinary  kind.  Quality  in  ev¬ 
ery  detail.  Styles  and  types  for 
every  purpose.  Easy  and  economical 
to  apply.  Lifetime  satisfaction. 

We  are  the  world's  largest  manulacturers  of  sheet 
metal  building  materials.  IVe  control  every  op¬ 
eration  from  the  raw  metal  to  the  finished  product. 
You  can  buy  from  us  at  manufacturer’s  prices  and 
save  all  intermediate  profits. 
TC*  1>  ¥T  17  Write  today  for  our  Free  Sam- 
»  *v  *-*  *-•  pies  and  prices.  Ask  for  Roofing 
SAMPLES,  Book  No.  173 or  for  Garage  Book. 
Books  and  The  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
Estimates  423-473  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-334  Dennison  Bile.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


itr*  PEARCE’S  IMPROVED 
V^AHOON”  Broadcast 

SEED  SOWER 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grain  and  cleaned  grass 
seed  better  than  can  be  done  in  any  other 
way.  4  to  8  acres  per  hour. 

SAVES  TIME-SAVES  SEED 


:5 


.00 

Delivered 


Descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  and  name 
of  nearest  Deal¬ 
er  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the 
Manufacturer 


GOODELL  COMPANY 
Antrim,  N.  H. 


WITTE  Engines 


50  New  Features.  Years  ahead  of  old  style 
engines.  Run  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Dis¬ 
tillate  or  Gas.  MORE  Power— LESS  Cost. 
Easy  to  Start— Easy  to  Use.  For  description 
and  prices  2  to  30  H-P.  send  for  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1894  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
3S94  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  its 


Carrying  on  the  Home  Farm 

I  am  the  son  of  the  “Profiteer’’  who 
used  to  write  an  occasional  article  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  a  few  years  ago.  Now 
that  he  and  my  mother  have  gone  on 
to  their  rest  I  am  compelled  to  carry  on 
for  them,  which  is  no  easy  thing.  I 
am  a  teacher  in  a  city  vocational 
school  about  120  miles  from  the  farm 
which  they  hallowed  with  prayer  and 
plans  and  hard  work.  I  expect  to  take 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  keep  me  in  touch  with 
farming  conditions  in  the  Northern 
States.  My  work  gives  me  little  time 
to  look  over  my  farm  papers,  and  so  I 
must  keep  to  a  few  of  the  best. 

Since  my  father  and  mother  have 
gone,  all  the  cattle  have  had  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of,  as  our  colored  men  are  not 
dairymen.  The  whole  farm  scheme 
has  had  to  be  changed.  Rye-vetch  mix¬ 
ture  for  green  manuring,  corn,  wheat, 
Winter  oats,  rye,  potatoes  and  tomatoes 
will  be  our  main  crops.  I  am  anxious 
to  find  a  market  for  hardwood  and 
pine  wood  in  4-ft.  lengths  which  would 
provide  some  Winter  money  for  our 
tenants  when  little  else  is  coming  in. 

I  went  down  to  the  farm  a  week  ago 
to  see  the  country  in  Winter  dress. 
When  I  left  Wilmington,  it  was  12 
above  zero,  six  in  the  morning.  At  the 
farm  it  was  thawing,  and  back  in  the 
woods,  it  was  really  warm  and  pleas¬ 
ant.  A  new  electric  power  line  has 
been  run  along  the  railroad  edge  of 
the  farm.  In  town  they  will  pay  about 
14  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  We  should 
be  able  to  get  a  much  cheaper  power 
rate  and  can  have  it  by  setting  one 
pole  to  bring  it  into  the  house.  Much 
Winter  plowing  has  already  been  done, 
and  corn  stubble  has  been  disked  be¬ 
fore  plowing.  This  month  will  see  the 
potato  ground  made  ready  and  pota¬ 
toes  put  in.  It  used  to  he  that  corn 
was  put  in  this  month,  hut  the  tenden¬ 
cy  now  is  to  put  it  in  later,  using  va¬ 
rieties  which  mature  in  a  shorter  sea¬ 
son.  Much  “potato  corn”  is  put  in  at 
the  last  working  of  the  potatoes  in 
June,  every  other  middle  being  plant¬ 
ed.  At  digging  time  two  rows  are 
plowed  in  together  and  after  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  gathered,  the  middles  are 
worked  down  toward  the  corn.  Crimson 
clover,  rye  or  wheat  are  easily  put  in 
with  a  one-horse  drill. 

Just  how  I  will  get  on  with  this  long 
range  farming  remains  to  be  seen.  We 
will  try  to  lime  one-fourth  of  the  farm 
each  year,  put  stable  manure  on  an¬ 
other  fourth,  rye  and  vetch  on  a  third 
quarter,  and  get  the  remainder  in  po¬ 
tatoes  and  tomatoes.  To  keep  a  favor¬ 
able  soil  acidity  for  the  potatoes  and 
tomatoes,  we  must  sacrifice  hope  of 
raising  the  heavier  clovers.  But  rye- 
vetch  and  Alsike  grow  well  in  spite 
of  the  sour  soil.  The  Shore  is  the 
natural  home  of  the  clovers.  There 
are  about  40  varieties  of  wild  peas, 
clovers,  beggar’s  ticks,  etc.,  which  are 
native  there.  Oddly  enough  the  cactus 
has  escaped  from  gardens  and  grows  in 
sandy  places  till  it  becomes  a  pest. 

To  the  buyer,  I  would  say  that  he 
would  better  rent  for  a  year  and  study 
soils  before  buying.  In  a  half  mile 
walk  I  can  point  out  a  full  half  dozen 
of  soil  types.  I  hope  I  may  be  able 
to  give  you  an  article  at  potato,  time, 
as  the  Maryland  counties  are  joining 
with  the  Virginia  counties  in  co-opera¬ 
tive  selling.  E.  e.  B. 

Maryland. 


A  man  who  was  wanted  by  the  police 
had  been  photographed  in  six  positions, 
and  the  pictures  sent  out  to  the  State 
police.  In  a  few  days  headquarters  re¬ 
ceived  this  from  a  small-town  chief : 
“I  duly  received  the  pictures  of  the  six 
miscreants  wanted.  Five  of  them  have 
been  captured  and  we  are  on  the  trail 
of  the  sixth.”— Dallas  Hurry  Back 
News. 


Every  Crop 

worth  Raising  is  well  wortli 

Spraying 


THIS  advertisement  is  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  the 
small  grower  whose  crops 
are  not  getting  enough  spraying 
and  who  thinks  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  use  a  power  sprayer.  In 
thousands  of  cases  today  he  is  do¬ 
ing  the  best  he  can  with  under¬ 
sized  and  inadequate  spraying 
equipment.  He  never  gets  top 
prices  for  his  fruit  or  produce, 
because  he  does  not  spray  his 
crops  thoroughly  enough  to  get 
the  maximum  results.  And  to¬ 
day  everybody  knows  that  the 
crop  that  is  thoroughly  sprayed 
is  the  crop  that  brings  home  the 
profit. 

Hardie  Engineers  have  given  their 
best  to  this  situation.  Twenty-seven 
years  of  designing  and  building’power 
sprayers  are  back  of  the  low-priced 
Hardie  power  models  which  today 
squarely  meet  the  needs  of  the  small 
orchardist  or  produce  grower.  Today 
you  can  afford  a  Hardie,  and  in  thou¬ 


sands  of  cases  increased  yield  and 
profit  soon  pay  for  the  outfit.  The  man 
who  does  not  spray  enough  cannot 
successfully  compete  with  the  one  who 
does.  Your  skill  and  labor  and  care 
produce  maximum  results  only  when 
you  do  a  complete  job  of  spraying  too. 

Let  us  send  you  our  new  1928  Hardie 
Catalog,  showing  power  models  which 
small  growers  are  using  with  profit 
and  satisfaction. 

THE  HARDIE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Hudson,  Michigan 

Branches  at  Portland.  Ore.,  Los  Angelos, 
Kansas  City,  Petrolia,  Ontario. 


HARDIE 

DEPENDABLE  SPRAYERS 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust - 

** with  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 

request.  , 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 


Write  and  get  our  Big 
Free  Catalog  which  gives 
you  full  information  about 
these  sturdy,  long  life 
rigs. 

“Friend”  Manufacturing  Co. 
120  East  Ave.  Gasport.  N.  Y. 


Ospraymo  Power  Sprayer 
reaches  the  topmost  boughs. 

THE  SPRAYER 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 

with  Ospraymo  Sprayers 

High  pressure . . .  Low  up¬ 
keep.  . .  Slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Power  Sprayer  and 
Traction  Machine  is  strong — built  to  last  and  for 
hard  usage,  easy  to  keep  in  order.  Equipped  with 
the  reliable  Ospraymo  automatic  system  of  agitation, 
throttle  valve,  a  pressure  regulator  and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  revolving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on  every  turn — prevents  pipes  and 
nozzles  r  from  clogging — insures  your  work  against 
delay  in  orchard,  grove  or  field. 

There  is  an  Ospraymo  for  every  need 
High  pressure  guaranteed 

Insist  on  an  Ospraymo  when  you  buy,  and  put 

an  end  to  your 
spraying  prob- 
lems.  Send  for 
•  ur  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a 
sprayer  suited  to 
your  needs.  Find 
'  out  about  the 
best.  Address 

Ospraymo  Traction  in  Action.  Two  bushels  of 
potatoes  grow  where  one  grew  before. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 
Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

World  leaders  for  46  years 
THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  §2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  pa  ler  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  W e  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TRADE  unionism  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  had 
4,413,523  members  in  1926.  It  is  estimated  that  agri¬ 
culture  has  10,240,000  workers.  The  weekly  earnings 
of  factory  workers  represented  by  index  numbers  is 
236  as  compared  with  100  before  the  war,  and  farm 
prices  as  13S.  During  the  war  when  union  labor 
delegates  went  to  Washington  they  got  what  they 
wanted.  When  farmers  went  there  they  were  told 
to  go  back  home  and  produce  food,  and  leave  govern¬ 
ment  matters  to  the  officials.  The  income  of  union 
labor  has  not  decreased  since.  Farm  income  has 
decreased.  The  index  mimbers  show  the  compari¬ 
sons.  One  is  an  organized  body;  the  other  is  not. 

WHAT  shall  we  do  with  the  surplus  wood¬ 
chucks?  The  article  on  first  page  this  week 
gives  the  most  up-to-date  methods.  As  Prof.  Mills 
says,  few  people  would  care  to  exterminate  the 
woodchuck.  He  is  too  interesting  a  creature  to  get 
rid  of  entirely,  but  in  numbers  may  become  a  serious 

pest  in  the  garden  and  a  nuisance  on  the  farm.  When 

* 

a  boy  the  writer  lived  on  a  farm  with  high  hills  on 
two  sides,  so  that  rifle  shooting  in  that  direction  was 
safe,  and  a  few  woodchucks  were  caught  in  that 
way.  But  one  needs  to  be  something  of  a  sharp¬ 
shooter  to  estimate  the  distance  correctly  and  hit 
such  a  mark.  Usually  the  dirt  flew  where  the  bullet 
hit  the  ground  and  the  “chuck”  merely  went  into  his 
cellar.  And  speaking  of  bullets,  a  little  warning  is 
timely.  Many  do  not  realize  the  carrying  power  of 
even  a  small  rifle,  and  the  danger  of  overshooting  a 
hill  and  hitting  some  one  on  the  other  side.  Such 
a  stray  bullet  may  have  serious  hitting  power.  Be 
careful. 

* 

NE  of  our  readers  asks  “For  home  use  to  keep 
the  body  normal,  which  should  one  choose,  the 
carbon  arc  or  mercury  vapor  lamps?”  He  has  in 
mind  those  lamps  used  in  the  artificial  production 
of  ultra-violet  rays.  We  cannot  recommend  either, 
for  these  rays  will  not  keep  the  body  in  a  state  of 
health  and  neither  type  of  lamp  has  any  place  in 
the  home,  barber  shop,  beauty  parlor  or  even  in  the 
office  of  a  physician  who  has  not  been,  trained  to 
recognize  its  limitations  and  dangers,  as  well  as  use¬ 
fulness.  Fortunately,  the  greatest  part  of  the  lamps 
now  being  extensively  advertised  as  invigorators  and 
cure-alls  are  probably  harmless  because  of  ineffi¬ 
ciency  ;  a  devitalizing  effect  upon  the  pocket-book 
and  possibly  an  appeal  to  the  imagination  is  all  that 
needs  to  be  expected  from  them.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  properly  constructed  lamps  whose  makers 
seem  quite  willing  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of 
those  ignorant  of  their  use  and  dangers.  A  purple- 
colored  globe  in  a  barber  shop  or  even  those  elabo¬ 
rate  and  mystifying  machines  which  produce  a  ting¬ 
ling  of  the  scalp  which  suggests  forthcoming  locks 
like  those  of  Samson  may  be  dismissed  as  merely 
amusing  instances  of  man's  haste  to  capitalize'  the 
credulity  of  his  fellows,  but  a  carbon  arc  or  mercury 
vapor  lamp  capable  of  producing  and  concentrating 
ultra-violet  rays  upon  the  body  is  not  a  safe  play¬ 
thing.  These  rays  have  been  found  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  skin  diseases,  but,  improperly 
used,  they  may  produce  worse  skin  disorders  than 
they  can  cure.  They  may  endanger  the  eyes  and 
bring  about  serious  consequences  in  those  suffer¬ 
ing  from  various  constitutional  disorders.  More 
important  still,  they  are  quite  capable  of  lighting 
up  quiescent  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  stimu¬ 
lating  it  into  activity.  Practically  all  medical  meas¬ 
ures  capable  of  doing  good  are  equally  capable  of 
doing  harm.  The  use  of  ultra-violet  rays  upon  the 


human  body  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  natural  sunshine  is  a  realm  into  which 
the  untrained  should  not  enter.  Even  the  unre¬ 
stricted  exposure  of  the  body  to  direct  sunlight  has 
been  found  to  have  its  dangers  for  those  not  pro¬ 
vided  by  nature  with  an  ample  supply  of  protective 
pigment  in  the  skin  and  further  guarded  by  gen¬ 
erations  of  living  where  a  minimum  amount  of 
other  clothing  has  been  required. 

* 

CCORDIXG  to  recent  discussions  of  foreign 
bankers,  our  exports  since  the  World  War  ex¬ 
ceeded  our  imports  by  $11,000,000,000 ;  and  our  loans 
to  foreign  countries  just  equal  this  balance.  The 
bankers  insist  we  should  continue  to  make  loans 
abroad.  They  predict  we  will  do  so,  and  that  in  ten 
years  the  foreign  countries  will  owe  us  $50,000,000,- 
000.  We  will  then  have  an  interest  charge  against 
them  of  about  $4,000,000,000  annually.  While  the 
bankers  are  importing  foreign  bonds,  and  tradesmen 
are  exporting  goods,  the  exchange  between  America 
and  foreign  countries  may  balance,  and  the  effect  as 
far  as  foreign  trade  is  concerned  is  to  sell  our  ex¬ 
ports  on  credit.  There  must  be  a  limit  to  the  amount 
we  are  willing  to  sell  on  credit,  and  when  we  reach 
it,  we  must  accept  our  payments  of  interest  and  re¬ 
payments  of  loans  in  imports  of  goods,  and  our  ex¬ 
ports  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  When  we 
are  not  extending  credits  and  when  Europe  is  pay¬ 
ing  us  interest  we  cannot  export  as  much  as  we 
import.  The  difference  will  be  the  amount  of  the 
payments.  One  year  with  another,  the  accounts  must 
balance.  Already  the  tariff  laws  are  devised  so  that 
the  volume  of  agricultural  products  imported  is  in¬ 
creasing  to  help  pay  for  the  export  of  other  products. 
When  the  loans  come  to  pay  interest  in  excess  of  our 
loans  there  will  be  an  extra  effort  to  keep  out  the 
manufactured  goods,  and  to  increase  the  imports  in 
agricultural  products,  unless  farmers  take  a  strong 
position  and  insist  on  a  fair  deal  in  the  tariff  ad¬ 
justments. 

* 

I  am  glad  to  see  more  sane  ideas  in  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry.  At  one  time  the  boomers  used  to  say  some¬ 
thing  like  this :  “Buy  a  piano  on  the  installment  plan ; 
use  the  piano  box  in  the  backyard  for  a  henhouse, 
and  in  a  year  make  enough  profit  from  the  hens  to 
pay  for  the  piano.”  d.  k. 

E  may  smile  at  this  bit  of  exaggeration,  but  it 
is  scarcely  more  extravagant  than  some  of  the 
poultry  “systems”  advocated  a  few  years  ago.  These 
ridiculous  humbugs  killed  themselves.  It  is  now 
recognized  that  the  poultry  business  is  a  business 
which  must  be  carried  on  like  any  other,  with  close 
attention  to  details.  Under  such  conditions  there  is 
profit  in  it,  at  least  part  of  the  time,  in  both  large 
and  small  Hocks.  Proportionately  the  latter  have 
usually  run  ahead  of  the  large  flocks  in  profit,  be¬ 
cause  getting  more  personal  attention,  and  the  table 
scraps  and  garden  waste  which  helped  out  with  the 
food.  Judging  from  questions  asked  us  the  small 
flocks  are  now  having  serious  trouble  with  disease 
and  parasites,  as  their  owners  have  not  been  on  the 
lookout  for  such  things  in  the  way  that  the  large 
men  had  to.  Most  people  now  recognize  that  chicks 
must  be  saved  from  gape  worms  by  being  kept  from 
infested  ground  and  from  earthworms  in  such  situa¬ 
tions.  Similar  precautions  must  now  be  taken  about 
coccidiosis  and  intestinal  worms.  Mr.  Woodward’s 
article  on  page  58S  covers  these  points  well. 

* 

E  ARE  fast  becoming  accustomed  to  the 
thought  that  our  foods  must  contain  those 
mysterious  substances  called  vitamins  if  we  are  to 
thrive,  and  most  of  us  are  living  in  the  hope  that, 
some  day,  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  glibly  of  vita¬ 
mins  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E  without  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  we  are  mixing  up  those  substances  that  protect 
from  scurvy  with  those  that  give  hardness  to  bones 
and  otherwise  displaying  a  confusion  of  ideas  that 
would  make  a  food  chemist  squirm.  Having  made 
some  progress  in  this  and  while  inwardly  praying 
that  the  search  for  more  vitamins  would  stop,  we 
now  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  study  of 
vitamins  necessary  in  the  vegetable  world  coming 
from  the  University  of  Arizona  at  the  hands  of  a 
research  specialist  in  agricultural  chemistry.  In  a 
very  interesting  bulletin  we  are  told  that  plants 
have  their  vitamins,  no  less  than  animals,  and  that 
those  plant  foods  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash 
which  we  have  long  considered  essential  to  our  crops 
are  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  insure  good  yields. 
There  is  something  further  needed  and  this  need  is 
supplied  by  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  whether 
in  the  form  of  barnyard  manures  or  decaying  and 
fermenting  green  stuffs  incorporated  with  the  soil. 
Further  than  this,  it  is  not  the  plant  food  alone  sup- 
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plied  by  these  manures  that  gives  them  their  value 
but  plant  food  reinforced  by  what  may  be  called 
plant  vitamins  set  free  in  the  soil  by  the  decay  of 
the  manures.  There  will  be  nothing  startling  in 
this  to  practical  farmers  who  have  long  known  that 
even  a  small  amount  of  barnyard  manure  produced 
a  beneficial  effect  upon  crops  not  to  be  wholly  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  amount  of  plant  food  supplied  and 
that  commercial  fertilizers  lack  something  found  in 
decaying  vegetation.  Having  been  taught  that  as 
yet  unidentified  substances  called  vitamins  are  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  animal  life  and  growth,  we 
shall  not  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  like  sub¬ 
stances  are  as  much  needed  by  growing  crops. 

* 

Is  there  any  way  to  stop  birds  from  eating  peas  out 
of  the  pods  before  they  are  ready  to  pick?  I  planted 
10  or  12  quarts  and  got  but  a  very  few  from  them ; 
the  birds  clean  the  pods  out.  I  put  up  tin  cans  and 
rubber  hose,  but  that  makes  no  difference.  H.  w. 

HIS  inquirer  does  not  sign  his  name,  so  we  are 
unable  to  reply  by  mail  as  would  otherwise  have 
been  done.  When  fluttering  white  rags,  artificial 
snakes,  etc.,  become  ineffective,  sparrows  and  other 
birds  are  often  kept  from  pea  rows  by  stretching  a 
line  of  black  cotton  thread  over  the  rows,  two  or 
three  lines  if  possible,  at  about  the  places  they  would 
pass  in  flying  down.  This  thread  is  practically  in¬ 
visible  until  they  run  into  it,  and  it  is  the  surprise 
that  scares  them.  The  thread  must  be  kept  taut  and 
naturally  has  to  he  tightened  every  day.  If  bamboo 
stakes  are  set  along  the  row,  the  thread  wound 
around  the  tops  of  these  may  easily  be  tightened. 

* 

SOME  weeks  ago  a  reader  asked  for  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  those  who  have  grown  cabbage  on  a 
moderate  scale,  telling  the  story  from  “preparing  the 
ground  to  killing  the  last  worm.”  The  response 
from  readers  has  been  excellent.  We  have  printed 
some  of  the  short  articles  sent  and  there  are  others 
to  come.  An  interesting  point  about  this  is  that 
every  one  has  some  little  “kink”  or  method  learned 
about  the  work  that  others  have  not  noticed.  This 
swapping  of  experience  in  cultural  methods  we  con¬ 
sider  valuable.  None  of  us  knows  it  all,  and  those 
with  widest  experience  are  often  most  disposed  to 
learn  from  others.  One  of  our  friends  who  sends  his 
cabbage  methods  supplements  his  regular  cabbage 
worm  treatment  by  looking  over  the  patch  daily  and 
extracting  with  tweezers  worms  that  have  got  be¬ 
tween  leaves,  and  by  the  still  more  effective  method 
of  netting  the  butterflies  laying  the  cabbage  worm 
eggs  when  possible. 

* 

ONE  thing  about  motor  truck  competition ;  it  may 
wake  up  the  railroads  to  better  service.  Here 
is  a  British  railroad  sending  out  freight  cars  with 
bodies  which  can  be  shifted  to  common  wheels  like  a 
wagon  and  moved,  load  and  all,  from  station  to  store 
or  farm  and  back  again  with  a  return  load,  shifting 
the  car  back  to  railroad  wheels.  The  advantages  are 
plain  when  moving  bulk  carload  stuff  like  fertilizer, 
manure,  grains  and  potatoes,  or  tender  perishable 
produce  easily  injured  by  handling  or  delay. 


Brevities 

We  have  not  heard  for  some  time  from  anyone  in 
Western  Canada.  What  are  the  farm  conditions  there? 

“Sink-holes”  in  the  dirt  roads;  dump  in  a  few 
loads  of  stones.  They  will  settle  and  make  a  founda¬ 
tion  at  the  bottom  while  the  mud  is  soft. 

Treatment  of  seed  oats  for  smut?  Yes,  it  pays.  Use 
the  mercuric  chloride  treatment  or  one  of  the  con¬ 
venient  commercial  preparations  embodying  this  idea. 

If  you  five  in  a  district  where  auto  trespassers 
cause  damage  or  loss,  what  do  you  plan  to  do  about 
it  this  Summer?  It  is  a  nuisance  that  can  only  be 
controlled  by  united  public  effort. 

One  of  our  Maine  correspondents  says  that  hedge¬ 
hogs  do  so  much  damage  to  forest  trees  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  pays  a  bounty  for  killing  them.  We  had  an  im¬ 
pression  that  these  animals  were  protected  in  some 
Northern  States. 

A  West  Virginia  farmer,  after  saying  things  are  not 
very  prosperous,  adds:  “But  there  is  one  ray  of  hope,  I 
believe,  in  the  fact  that  we  are  not  looking  for  legisla¬ 
tion  to  help  us  out,  but  are  tackling  the  problems  our¬ 
selves.”  Any  objection  to  his  point  of  view? 

The  season  is  now  here  ivhen  some  of  the  old  hens 
that  have  been  loafing  through  the  Winter  will  start 
in  laying  while  their  younger  sisters  take  a  little  rest. 
We  like  the  red  combs  and  cheerful  actions  and  sing¬ 
ing  of  these  old-timers  when  they  see  Spring  nearby. 

Are  any  of  our  readers  making  cheese  in  a  small 
way,  and  selling  it  locally?  We  do  not  mean  pot  cheese, 
hut  regular  cured  whole  milk  cheese.  Some  years  ago  a 
Maine  reader  told  us  of  his  home  cheese  factory.  We 
pay,  in  the  stores,  35  to  40  cents  a  pound  for  ordinary 
American  cheese. 
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“The  Dead  Letter  Office” 

INCOMPLETE  and  illegible  addresses  on  mail  mat¬ 
ter  continues  to  be  a  serious  concern  of  the  Post 
Office  management.  When  the  address  is  defective 
the  letter  must  go  to  the  “Dead  Letter  Office.”  The 
number  of  such  letters  during  1927  was  24,056,928. 
This  was  an  increase  of  2,000,000  over  the  previous 
year.  When  a  letter  or  package  is  opened  at  the 
"Dead  Letter  Office”  it  is  returned  to  the  writer, 
provided  the  name  and  address  are  given  inside,  but 
a  charge  of  three  cents  is  now  made  for  returning 
such  letters  or  packages,  and  six  cents  when  it  con¬ 
tains  anything  of  value.  The  amount  collected  an¬ 
nually  for  five  years  amounted  to  $90,000  a  year. 
This  tax  is  paid  hy  people  who  are  careless  in  writ¬ 
ing  addresses.  Of  the  total  “dead”  letters  each  year 
about  3,000,000  were  returned  to  addresses  found  in¬ 
side.  Some  80,000  containing  valuables  are  still  held 
awaiting  proof  of  ownership.  Out  of  520,000  pack¬ 
ages  going  to  the  “dead”  office  last  year  161,000  were 
delivered,  52,000  were  destroyed,  and  321,000  were 
filed  to  be  sold  at  auction. 

At  the  New  York  office  the  undeliverable  mail  for 
New  York  and  New  England  fills  12  bags.  Recently 
one  dead  letter  contained  $500.  The  address  outside 
was  unintelligible,  but  legible  on  the  inside,  and  the 
letter  was  forwarded.  Every  envelope  going  into  the 
mail  should  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender  on  the  upper  left  hand  corner,  either  in  writ¬ 
ing  or  print.  The  letter  should  show  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer  and  also  of  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  Before  mailing  the  address  on 
the  envelope  should  be  examined  to  see  that  it  is 
clear  and  complete.  These  precautions  will  save 
annoyances  and  losses  to  letter  writers,  and  loss  of 
time  and  expense  to  the  Post  Office.  Anyone  is 
liable  to  an  occasional  error,  but  habits  of  care  are 
as  easily  acquired  as  habits  of  carelessness. 


A  Batch  of  Milk  Notes 

TFIE  new  plant  at  Kirkville,  N.  Y.,  is  to  be  for¬ 
mally  opened  on  April  14.  The  patrons  will 
gather  and  celebrate  the  occasion.  The  new  plant  is 
being  equipped  by  the  Eagle  Dairy  Company,  which 
has  been  carting  some  milk  from  the  section  to  its 
plant  at  Canastota. 

****** 

On  page  497  our  type  credits  the  Nicholson,  Pa., 
milk  plant  with  handling  150  cans  of  milk  daily  as 
reported  by  a  correspondent.  This  is  an  error.  The 
plant  is  handling  about  450  cans  daily.  An  error 
of  a  letter  seldom  makes  much  difference  in  the 
text,  but  a  change  of  a  figure  sometimes  is  quite 
important. 

****** 

Harry  M.  Danziger,  the  “czar”  of  the  milk  grafters, 
in  the  midst  of  his  trial  last  week  withdrew  his  plea 
of  innocence  and  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  brib¬ 
ing  an  official  of  the  city  board  of  health  to  permit 
Danziger  to  “bootleg”  milk  into  the  city.  Danziger 
had  paid  the  secretary  of  the  health  board,  Thomas 
J.  Clougher,  $1,440,  according  the  charge  to  which  he 
pleaded  guilty.  He  was  sentenced  to  jail  for  three 
and  one-half  to  seven  years,  but  sentence  was  imme¬ 
diately  suspended  because  he  turned  State’s  evi¬ 
dence  and  promised  to  help  convict  other  bribers  and 
city  employes  who  have  violated  the  law.  According 
to  the  District  Attorney,  Danziger  had  assisted  him 
in  finding  indictments  and  convicting  several  men 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  milk  “grafts,”  and 
the  judge  acted  on  the  advice  of  the  District  Attor¬ 
ney  and  Commissioner  Harris  in  suspending  sen¬ 
tence,  but  warned  Danziger  that  if  he  failed  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  aid  the  authorities  in  these  prosecutions  he 
would  be  brought  before  the  court  and  the  sentence 
would  be  imposed.  Danziger’s  crooked  work  was 
well  known  in  the  city  trade'for  years.  He  was  the 
“old  Fagan”  of  the  milk  graft  game.  Some  of  the 
men  who  are  now  serving  time  in  Sing  Sing,  and 
who  were  convicted  through  the  information  he  sup¬ 
plied,  were  first  led  into  the  crimes  by  him.  It  is 
hard  for  those  who  know  his  record  to  feel  that  full 
justice  has  been  done  until  he  shares  the  fate  of  his 
accomplices  in  crime. 

****** 

Dairy  farmers  near  Bangor  in  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y.,  have  the  stuff  that  makes  real  co- 
operators.  Last  Winter  the  big  cheese  factory  was 
burned.  It  was  the  second  time  the  local  cheese  fac¬ 
tory  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  They  are  several 
miles  from  a  railroad.  Even  when  the  plant  was 
run  there  were  troubles  to  overcome,  and  sometimes 
unpaid  milk  bills.  To  better  these  conditions  the 
dairy  farmers  organized  a  co-operative  enterprise, 
bought  a  building  suited  to  their  needs,  and  equipped 
it  to  make  cheese.  They  are  also  equipping  it  to 


make  butter  if  need  be.  Then  they  looked  up  one 
of  the  best  cheese-makers  in  New  England  and  put 
him  in  charge  of  the  plant.  The  first  day  it  took  in 
4,000  lbs.  of  milk,  more  followed  daily,  and  the  plant 
is  now  turning  out  high-grade  full  cream  American 
cheese.  These  farmers  went  about  it  in  the  right 
way.  They  are  doing  it  themselves. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Reports  of  a  dairy  meeting  held  at  Watertown, 
March  23,  say  that  Mr.  Johnson  voiced  the  sentiment 
of  many  dairymen  when  he  said  that  if  dairymen 
wanted  unity  and  directors  did  not  want  it,  then  it 
is  time  to  have  new  directors.  By  a  unanimous  vote 
a  resolution  was  passed  recommending  that  the  con¬ 
ference  board  plan,  which  has  already  been  started, 
be  given  a  chance  to  show  its  merits.  It  was  ad¬ 
mitted  by  general  opinion  that  the  Advisory  Board 
is  one  step  towards  the  great  purpose  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Committee,  and  further  that  the  board  cannot 
function  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  producers  with¬ 
out  the  co-operation  of  the  League. 

****** 

The  dairy  meeting  scheduled  to  be  held  April  4, 
as  a  final  effort  to  complete  the  organization  of  the 
Advisory  Board,  was  indefinitely  postponed  on 
March  26  because  the  Dairymen's  League  had  not 
responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  committee  to  attend 
the  meeting  and  help  work  out  a  plan  of  unity  in  the 
sale  of  milk.  It  is  asserted  that  the  other  two  groups 
are  ready  to  go  into  conference  or  open  meeting  with 
representatives  of  the  League  any  time  it  consents  to 
the  appeal  to  do  so. 


To  the  Memory  of  B.  G.  Parker 

THE  recent  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York,  being  the 
first  annual  meeting  since  the  death  of  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Bernard  G.  Parker,  of  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  the 
following  tribute  was  spread  on  the  minutes  in  honor 
of  his  memory,  and  in  appreciation  of  his  services 
and  friendship : 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Land  Bank  in  1915,  when 
he  became  the  unanimous  choice  of  our  directors  and 
shareholders  as  head  of  the  institution,  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  relation  to  the  end,  Bernard  G.  Parker 
proved  himself  to  be  loyal,  helpful  and  devoted  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  mission  of  the  Land  Bank,  and  the 
advancement  of  thd  interests  of  the  savings  and  loan 
associations  of  the  State.  He  was  a  real  and  unsel¬ 
fish  servant  of  the  common  good.  His  fine  example  will 
remain  a  help  and  inspiration  to  those  who  were  privi¬ 
leged  to  be  his  associates  in  service. 

The  new  president  of  the  hank  is  Wm.  H.  Judson, 
of  New  York. 

Successful  Co-operation 

HE  report  of  the  Hudson  River  Fruit  Exchange, 
Inc.,  to  its  members  for  the  year  1927  contains 
the  following  concise  statement: 

1927  wrote  into  the  record  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
fruit  industry  the  history  of  another  unusual  season. 
All  fruit  suffered  the  effects  of  unfavorable  conditions, 
killing  Winter  and  Spring  frosts ;  late  seasons,  and 
enormous  insect  damage.  Berries  were  of  fair  quality ; 
cherries  had  maggots;  currants  were  full  of  water;  to¬ 
matoes  diseased ;  pears,  a  failure ;  apples  were  fairly 
good  but  the  yield  was  generally  small,  and  grapes 
alone  were  of  excellent  quality  but  only  a  two-thirds 
crop. 

Prices  were  better  than  quality,  and  growers  re¬ 
ceived  very  satisfactory  returns  on  the  limited  quanti¬ 
ties  they  had  to  sell,  with  the  single  exception  of  grapes 
• — paradoxically  the  fruit  of  the  best  quality  drew  the 
poorest  pi-ice. 

The  exchange  business  was  satisfactory.  There  was 
not  so  much  to  be  sold  as  in  a  normal  year,  yet  only 
once  have  the  gross  sales  been  larger.  The  year  closed 
with  a  net  profit  of  $5,506.05. 

The  sales  amounted  to  $463,392.41 ;  fruit  sales,  f.o.b, 
$259,233.97 ;  total  revenue  for  the  exchange,  $46,464.07 ; 
Operating  expense,  $40,958.02 ;  profit,  $5,506.05.  The 
original  capital  was  $8,240;  present  assets  are  $75,- 
850.33;  present  sux-plus,  $54,578.94. 

The  association  furnishes  grape  baskets  for  mem¬ 
bers  from  its  own  factory ;  oil  emulsion  from  its 
own  plant,  and  dusting  material  from  its  own  mixing 
outfit.  It  has  put  in  a  new  ethylene  gas  equipment 
for  ripening  green  tomatoes,  and  expects  to  have 
available  a  50,000-barrel  cold  storage  plant  for  the 
1928  Fall  crop. 

This  association  was  organized  in  1912.  It  is  one 
of  the  conspicuously  successful  farm  co-operative  en¬ 
terprises  of  the  Eastern  States.  It  pursues  the  poli¬ 
cies  that  insure  success.  Farmers  organized  it. 
There  was  no  load  of  promoters’  expense  to  burden 
it  at  the  start  and  no  extravagant  legal  fees  or  re¬ 
tainers.  The  members  run  it  and  control  it,  and 
fix  its  policies.  They  employ  a  competent  manager 
to  do  the  business,  and  they  exercise  sufficient  vigi¬ 
lance  over  their  returns  to  keep  the  manager  pepped 
up  to  his  best  performances.  The  records  for  16 
years  indicate  what  farmers  can  do  when  they  set 
out  to  do  it  themselves. 

The  headquarters  are  at  Milton,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
management  consists  of  the  following  board :  J.  W. 
Clarke,  president;  C.  C.  DuMond,  vice-president; 


C.  J.  Hepworth,  treasurer ;  J.  R.  Conway,  assistant 
treasurer ;  L.  W.  Craft,  secretary ;  W.  P.  Garmany, 
director ;  H.  T.  Velie,  director ;  George  Hildebrand, 
general  manager. 


After  the  Auto  Law  Violators 

BRING  three  weeks  ending  March  21  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Motor  Vehicles  Charles  A.  Harnett, 
revoked  or  suspended  346  certificates  of  registration 
and  licenses.  In  New  York  City  and  vicinity  there 
were  115  revocations  and  99  suspensions ;  68  revoca¬ 
tions  and  64  suspensions  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
For  driving  while  intoxicated  78  lost  their  licenses, 
and  51  for  reckless  driving.  Other  reasons  for 
discipline  were :  Assault,  leaving  scene  of  accident, 
larceny,  making  false  statement  and  passing  stand¬ 
ing  trolleys. 


Milk  Receipts  for  New  York  and  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Area  for  February,  1928 


State  of  Origin 

Milic 

40-  qt. 
Units 

Cream 
40 -qt. 
Units 

Condensed 
(Fresh) 
40 -qt. 
Units 

New  York . 

..2,121,026 

85,169 

21,120 

New  Jersey  . 

. .  150,178 

2,852 

•  •  • 

Pennsylvania  . 

..  321,155 

10,928 

3,553 

Vermont . 

. .  66.979 

5,911 

... 

Connecticut  . 

8.654 

65 

.  .  . 

Massachusetts  .... 

7.742 

436 

... 

Maryland  . 

3.207 

... 

•  .  . 

Delaware . 

... 

... 

Iowa  . 

200 

.  .  . 

Indiana  . 

800 

20 

Michigan . 

... 

.  .  . 

Wisconsin  . 

600 

... 

Minnesota . 

200 

.  .  . 

Ohio  . 

800 

.  .  • 

Tennessee  . 

■  •  • 

.  .  . 

Canada  . 

. . 

253 

Total  . 

.  .2,67S,941 

108,214 

24,693 

New  York  furnished  75.4  per  cent  of  the  milk  and 
79.6  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for 
the  month  of  February,  1928. 


Boston  Apple  Report 

The  Boston  Bureau  of  Markets  makes  the  following 
statement  about  apple  conditions  there : 

The  McIntosh  market  has  continued  its  definite  up¬ 
ward  trend,  the  tendency  in  this  direction  being  more 
pronounced  during  the  last  few  market  days  than  for 
many  weeks.  In  many  cases  all  sizes  of  A  grade,  from 
and  including  2%-in.  and  larger,  are  bringing  the  same 
price,  mostly  around  $3.75,  but  some  sales  of  bruised 
stock  larger  than  3-in.,  and  a  few  sales  of  2%-in.,  at 
lower  prices  make  separate  quotations  for  these  sizes 
necessary.  A  few  best  Maes,  of  high  color  and  prac¬ 
tically  bruise-free,  have  reached  the  high  point  of  the 
season’s  price  level  so  far,  at  somewhat  better  than 
$4.  These  are,  of  course,  in  the  fancy  class,  and  the 
volume  of  sales  is  quite  small. 

Offerings  of  B  grades  are  very  limited,  the  few  re¬ 
maining  lots  being  mostly  $3  to  $3.25.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  Mac  market  is  now  practically  an 
A  grade  proposition,  and  that  the  average  price  for  all 
sales  of  all  grades  is  consequently  well  above  $3.50. 

Baldwin,  common  storage,  A3-in.,  layer,  $3  to  $3.25 ; 
few  fancy  higher;  A2%-in.  layer,  $2.75  to  $3.10;  A2%- 
in.  layer,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  few  mostly  running  large, 
$2.75;  A2%-in.  layer.  $1.75  to  $2.25;  B2y2-in.  and 
larger,  layer,  mostly  $2  to  $2.25 ;  some  better,  mostly 
A  and  B  mixed,  higher;  B  and  unclassified,  2 ^4 -in.  up, 
layer  and  jumble,  mostly,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  few  liigher. 

Baldwin  prices  are  quite  firm  with  little  change  in 
quotations  from  last  week’s  figures. 

Offerings  of  cold  storage  layer-packed  Baldwins  are 
in  about  the  same  light  volume  as  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  Movement  of  this  kind  of  stock  is,  therefore, 
too  limited  to  establish  definite  quotations.  A  few 
A2%-in.  and  3-in.  are  bringing  $3.25  to  $3.50,  and  oc¬ 
casional  small  lots  of  best  marks  higher. 

Most  sales  of  jumble  and  face  and  fill  farmers’  packs 
are  at  $2.75  to  $3 :  some  ordinary  around  $2,50,  and  a 
few  best  occasionally  high  as  $3.25. 

Wagener. — Light  offerings  of  cold  storage  range  from 
$2  on  some  ordinary  A2%s  up  to  $2.85,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  $3  on  a  few  A3-in.  The  most  common  prices  are 
for  sales  of  stock  around  2%-in.  at  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Spy. — Supply  light,  both  common  and  cold  storage, 
A2%  to  3-in.  at  $2.50  to  $3 ;  a  few  best  asking  high  as 
$3.50.  Some  smaller,  mostly  21/£-in.,  around  $2.25. 

Ben  Davis. — Mostly  jumble  A  and  B  mixed,  common 
storage  ranging,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 

Russet. — Supply  very  light.  Scattered  sales  of  wide 
range  of  quality  and  pack  common  storage  at  $1.50 
to  $2.50. 


Hog  Receipts  and  Markets 

Following  are  figures  of  receipts  March  28  at  various 
markets : 

Chicago,  17,000;  St.  Louis,  15,000;  Kansas  City, 
10,000  ;  South  Omaha,  19,000  ;  St.  Joseph,  9,000  ;  India¬ 
napolis,  7,500 ;  Milwaukee,  4,345 ;  Toledo,  1,000 ;  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  3,500 ;  Sioux  City,  19,000 ;  St.  Paul,  14,000 ; 
Cleveland,  2,500;  Louisville,  1,000;  Wichita,  2,160;  De¬ 
troit,  1,800. 

Range  of  price  March  28: 

Chicago,  higher,  $7.70  to  $8.60,  pigs,  $6.50  to  $7.25; 
St.  Louis,  strong,  $8  to  $8.50;  Kansas  City,  steady, 
$8.05  to  $8.10;  South  Omaha,  steady,  $7.80  to  $7.85; 
St.  Joseph,  steady,  $6.50  to  $8.15 ;  Indianapolis,  lower, 
$7.75  to  $8.60 ;  Milwaukee,  $6.50  to  $8.50 ;  Toledo,  low¬ 
er,  $7.50  to  $8.65 ;  Cincinnati,  steady,  $5.75  to  $8.85 ; 
Sioux  City,  $7  to  $8;  St.  Paul,  steady,  $6.50  to  $8; 
Cleveland,  steady,  $8.35  to  $8.85 ;  Louisville,  steady, 
$8.25  to  $8.65;  Wichita,  $7.75  to  $7.90;  Detroit,  steady, 
$8.25  to  $8.75 ;  Buffalo,  higher,  $8.85  to  $9.15 ;  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  steady,  $8  to  $9.05. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


The  Kneeling  Camel 

The  camel  at  the  close  of  day 

Kneels  down  upon  the  sandy  plain. 

To  have  his  burden  lifted  off, 

And  rest  again. 

My  soul,  thou  too  shouldst  to  thy  knees 
When  daylight  drawetli  to  a  close, 

And  let  thy  Master  lift  thy  load, 

And  grant  repose. 

Else  how  canst  thou  tomorrow  meet, 
With  all  tomorrow's  work  to  do. 

If  thou  thy  burden  all  the  night 
Host  carry  through? 

The  camel  kneels  at  break  of  day 
To  have  his  guide  replace  his  load, 
Then  rises  up  anew  to  take 
The  desert  load. 

So  thou  shouldst  kneel  at  morning's  dawn 
That  God  may  give  thy  daily  care, 
Assured  that  He  no  load  too  great 
Will  make  thee  bear. 

— Anna  Temple  Whitney. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  a  recipe  given 
several  years  ago  for  marmalade  contain¬ 
ing  orange,  lemon  and  grapefruit.  It  is 
as  follows:  One  orange,  one  grapefruit, 
two  lemons,  three  lbs.  sugar,  three  pints 
water.  Out  the  fruit  in  small  pieces,  re¬ 
moving  seeds,  and  “rag”  in  the  center  of 
grapefruit.  Put  fruit  in  the  preserving 
kettle,  add  the  water,  cold,  and  let  it  all 
stand  over  night.  In  the  _  morning  put 
the  fruit  on  to  cook,  heating  slowly  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  cook  until  tender. 
Then  add  the  sugar  and  boil  until  clear 
and  thick.  The  original  recipe  said  boil 
for  20  minutes,  but  this  is  not  long 
enough ;  when  properly  cooked  the  fruit 
is  embedded  in  a  rich,  clear  jelly.  If  the 
sugar  is  put  in  before  the  rind  is  cooked 
tender  it  will  be  hard  and  tough. 

We  are  often  asked  to  recommend  some 
firm  that  will  give  out  such  sewing  as 
aprons  and  house  dresses  to  be  made  at 
home.  People  see  advertisements  of  firms 
offering  such  work,  but  these  may  always 
be  classed  as  those_  despicable  “work  at 
home”  schemes  which  only  seek  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  fee  they  demand,  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  adequate  return.  The  only  ad¬ 
vice  we  can  offer  is  to  seek  some  local 
outlet  for  such  work.  If  it  can  be  done 
for  private  customers,  dealing  with  them 
direct,  it  is  worth  trying.  Reliable  firms 
in  the  commei’cial  needle  trades  cannot 
afford  to  put  out  work  to  be  done  at  home. 
If  we  could  only  solve  the  question  of 
earning  money  at  home  for  the  farm 
women  who  make  inquiries  we  should  dis¬ 
pose  of  one  problem  that  we  have  always 
viewed  with  warm  sympathy,  and  to 
which  we  have  given  much  thought. 

* 

We  have  heard  from  several  farm 
women  who  have  had  experience  in  board¬ 
ing  city  children.  They  all  find  pleasure 
in  this  work,  and  while  returns  are  not 
large,  it  appears  to  pay  for  the  work.  It 
is  evident  that  anyone  who  does  this 
must  love  children,  and  know  how  to  man¬ 
age  them.  The  mere  hope  to  earn  some 
money  is  a  very  small  part  of  it.  It  is 
no  work  for  nervous  Avomen,  or  those 
lacking  in  self-control.  If  you  “can’t 
make  children  mind”  don’t  try  child 
boarders. 


Boarding  City  Children 

I  notice  an  inquiry  concerning  board¬ 
ing  city  children  during  vacation.  I  have 
been  boarding  five  or  six  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  find  I  can  get  by  at  $4  per  child, 
not  including  their  laundry.  I  take  either 
boys  or  girls  from  six  to  12  years  of  age. 
These  children  do  little  duties  for  me, 
such  as  washing  the  dishes,  make  up  their 
OAvn  cots,  and  pick  huckleberries  and  lit¬ 
tle  things.  But  most  of  their  time  is 
spent  in  play,  as  that  is  the  main  object 
of  country  stay.  .  . 

I  feed  the  children  good  balanced  food 
and  they  enjoy  their  stay  with  me.  I 
have  kept  the  same  children  two  Sum¬ 
mers.  „ 

I  have  a  family  of  children  of  my  own, 
four  in  number,  and  all  under  six  years 
of  age.  So  I  have  plenty  to  do.  But  I 
enjoy  having  them  here.  Usually  on 
Sundays  we  go  to  a  nearby  lake  and  go 
in  bathing ;  of  course  there  is  no  swim¬ 
ming,  but  paddling  and  wading  m  the 
water,  which  is  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  children  do  not  wear  fine  clothing 
out  here,  but  bloomers  and  middies  A\hich 
are  dark.  The  larger  girls  can  wash 
these  themselves ;  they  usually  _  are 
tickled  to  do  this  with  my  supervision. 
They  are  sorry  when  it  comes  time  for 
them  to  go  home.  I  keep  a  group  of  six 
two  Avueks  each ;  Avhe.n  they  go  the  same 
day  six  others  come  in  their  place. 

mbs.  e.  s.  T. 

About  1890  I  took  a  baby  to  care  for 
and  received  $2.50  per  week  for  his  care. 
Since  that  time  I  have  boarded  children 
most  of  the  time.  For  some  children  I 
have  receKed  $5  per  week  for  board  and 
fare,  and  the  parents  furnish  clothing 
and  doctor’s  bills,  or  any  extras  like  that, 


although  in  all  these  years  the  doctor's 
bills  have  been  almost  nothing. 

For  ten  years  and  more  I  have  board¬ 
ed  children  from  the  Children’s  Agency 
for  the  county,  and  have  received  $4  per 
week  for  their  board.  The  county  clothes 
the  children  and  I  do  their  washing  and 
ironing.  I  dress  them  plainly  and  in 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


807  —  For  Smart 
Occasions.  Designed 
in  sizes  16,  18  and 
20  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4%  yd's,  of 
40-in.  material  with 
3%  yds.  of  1 1/2 -in. 
ribbon.  Ton  cents. 


4,  and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  2%  yds. 
of  32-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  36- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


years,  36,  38.  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  6  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


750  —  Morning  or 
Sports  Dress.  De¬ 
signed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  2% 
yds.  of  40-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
30-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


11138 — pattern  provides  one  large  motif 
for  the  center  of  a  bedspread  and  two 
smaller  motifs  that  may  be  applied  to 
scarfs,  curtains,  draperies  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  for  the  home.  The  large  motif  is 
24*4  in.  high  and  2014  in-  across  at  the 
widest  point.  The  small  motifs  are  1514 
in.  long  and  4  in.  high.  Ten  cents. 

Spring  and  Summer  Fashion  Catalog, 

10  cents. 


clothing  that  Avill  not  require  too  much 
washing.  Although  we  live  in  a  village, 
my  husband  is  a  farmer  and  so  Ave  have 
plenty  of  vegetables,  butter  and  milk, 
eggs,  etc.  As  Ave  are  not  near  a  good 
market  avc  think  feeding  these  children 
helps  us  market  some  of  the  extra  pro¬ 
duce  Ave  have.  I  pan  do  this  work  and 
remain  at  home  caring  for  my  own  fami¬ 
ly.  I  am  sure  of  my  pay  when  I  board 
children  for  the  county,  but  am  not  so 


fr.ES  H  Water 


DIRECT  FROM  WELL,  LAKE, 


CISTERN  AND  STREAM 


ONE  SYSTEM 
DOES  IT  ALL/ 

THE  National  Fresh  Water 
System  supplies  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  water  not  to  just  one 
but  to  any  number  of  faucets  and 
outlets  — -  to  bathroom,  kitchen, 
laundry,  milk  house,  stock  tank, 
water  bowls  for  cattle,  lawn 
sprinklers  —  wherever  ,  .*/. 
water  is  needed. 


ebiptfrom  just  one  but  from  several 
sources — from  well,  spring,  cistern, 
lake  or  stream  —  all  at  the  same 
time,  using  only  one  power  unit. 
*2^of  from  shallow  well  alone,  but 
from  any  depth  up  to  150  feet, 
pumping  from  600  to  1200  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  per  hour. 

Water,  drawn  not  from  a  storage 
or  "pressure”  tank  which  may 
freeze  in  winter  and  allow  water 
to  get  warm  and  stagnant  in 
summer,  but  pumped  direct  from 
source  of  supply  instantly,  at  the 
turn  of  any  faucet. 

Two  Types:  Automatic  electric 
and  engine -driven. 

Write  for  32-page  free  catalog. 

It  tells  all  about  this  greatest 
of  all  farm  conveniences. 
Easy  time  payments  if  you 
• wish .  Free  planning  service. 

NATIONAL  UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 

330  Bellevicw  Place  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Subsidiary  of  ’Rational  ‘Brake  & 
Electric  Company.  Division  of 
fVestinghouse  c4ir  ‘Brake  Co. 


AGENTS 

kJERE  Is  a  new 
Household 
Device  that  beats  a 
vacuum  cleaner  and 
all  attachments.  It 
not  only  sweeps 
thoroughly  and!  cleans 
walls  and  ceilings  but 
also  washes  and  dries 
windows  and  scrubs  and 
mops  floors.  Requires 
no  electricity.  Every 
home  a  prospect.  Only 
$2.95.  Over  half  profit. 
Write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  edge  of  this  ad 
and  mail  to  us  today  for 
complete  selling  terms. 

Harper  Mfg.  Co.  Flfrtfeldfiowl* 


This  illustrated  booklet  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  SaArings  Bank  at  Albany  tells  hoAv  easy 
it  is  to  Bank  by  Mail  and  Earn  interest, 
compounded  quarterly. 


Chartered  1868 


4V2%  |™CE 


19  19 


Assets  over  n 
$35,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


—  “  Mail  this  slip  today  mmmmmmm* 

\  National  Savings  Bank 
I  70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  ■ 
I  booklet  ‘‘The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  ■ 
B  World.”  ■ 


your  Wool  for 

Beauti  hjl  Blankets 


■  Name .  ■ 

■  I 

•  Address .  I 

I  ■ 

B  City .  R  N-Y  ■ 

■  ■ 


Your  avooI  is  Avorth  twice  as 
much  when  sent  to  us  in  ex¬ 
change  for  finest  quality  bed 
blankets  or  auto  robes. 


BLANKETS  — and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Send 
BATTING  U8  y°ur  wool  and  we  will 
■  Apr.  make  beautiful  serviceable 
n  u  B  £  o  products  that  will  give 
satisfaction  both  in  possession  and  the  service  they 
render.  AVe  sell  direct.  AY  rite  for  catalog  and  samples. 
WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS,  112  LYNN  STREET.  WEST  UNIT!.  OHIO 


WINDOW  SHADES  Measure 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 
We  pay  delivery  charges.  Write  for  free  valuable  catalogue. 

STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO. 

426  Albee  Square  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WOOL 


growers  and  "shippers  please  get  in 
touch  with  us.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON. 
AVool  Specialists.  Lancaster.  Pa. 


Thousands  now  dispose  of  their 
wool  through  our  EXTRA 
PROFIT  PLAN.  Complete 
satisfaction  guaranteed  —  or 
costs  refunded. 

Choose  from  several  different 
plans  of  exchange — each  profit¬ 
able  to  you.  For  details  send 
this  coupon  today. 


CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 

44  Chatham  Road,  Winston  -  Salem,  N.  C. 
Please  send  me  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  your  Extra  Profit  Plan. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


I 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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sure  of  it.  •when  I  depend  on  the  relatives 
to  pay  the  board  bill.  We  have  found  the 
children  a  pleasure  in  the  home  in  most 
cases,  and  have  felt  that  we  have  done 
some  good  in  the  world  in  caring  for 
them. 

In  caring  for  the  county  children  we 
are  required  to  teach  the  children  to  work, 
the  girls  to  help  with  the  work  about  the 
house  and  the  boys  to  help  with  the 
chores  about  the  barn,  as  soon  as  they  are 
old  enough,  and  in  most  cases  this  is  an 
asset.  •>  MRS.  M.  E. 


Inexpensive  Main  Dishes 

Instead  of  preparing  several  different 
vegetables  and  one  or  more  separate  meat 
dishes  the  modern  tendency  is  more  and 
more  toward  saving  expense,  labor  and 
time  by  combining  these  in  one  dish  for 
family  dinners  and  simplifying  the  meal 
by  serving  this  one  main  dish  with  bread, 
a  salad  or  a  relish  of  some  sort  and  a 
dessert. 

These  combination  dishes  may  include 
escallopcd  vegetables  and  meats,  casserole 
dishes,  chowder,  souffles,  various  vege¬ 
tables  or  meat  combinations  and  stews, 
which  are  a  good  way  of  using  up  left¬ 
over  vegetables  and  meats,  and  are  de¬ 
licious  on  a  cold  Winter  night.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  recipes  may  contain  some  helpful 
ideas  or  suggest  new  seasonings  for  the 
old  favorites: 

Piquant  Ham  en  Casserole. — One  cup 
chopped  ham,  two  cups  hot  mashed 
potatoes,  one  teaspoon  chopped  onion,  one 
teaspoon  chopped  parsley,  six  chopped 
olives  and  one-half  cup  milk.  In  a  dish 
of  this  sort  the  flavoring  may  be  varied ; 
the  original  recipe  called  for  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  mustard  and  chopped  pickle  in¬ 
stead  of  olives,  and  chopped  celery  leaves 
instead  of  parsley  may  be  used  with  suc¬ 
cess.  Season  and  mix  ingredients,  put  in 
buttered  casserole,  cover  with  buttered 
crumbs  and  bake  until  brown. 

Salmon  en  Casserole  of  Rice. — One  cup 
tomato  sauce,  one  tablespoon  lemon  juice, 
one  tablespoon  chopped  parsley.  Line 
buttered  casserole  with  well  seasoned  rice 
one  inch  thick.  Season  salmon  with 
lemon  juice  and  parsley,  moisten  with 
tomato  sauce  and  till  center  of  casserole. 
Cover  with  rice  and  bake  or  steam  25 
minutes.  Turn  out  and  pour  tomato 
sauce  over  mold. 

Baked  Chowder. — One  can  tuna  fish, 
four  cold  boiled  potatoes,  two  cold  boiled 
onions,  one  can  tomato  soup,  seasonings. 
In  a  baking  dish  place  a  layer  of  potatoes, 
a  layer  of  onions  and  a  layer  of  fish,  sea¬ 
son  and  add  small  pieces  of  butter.  Re¬ 
peat  until  dish  is  full  and  pour  diluted 
tomato  soup  over  all.  Cover  with  but¬ 
tered  crumbs  and  bake  in  hot  oven  one- 
half  hour. 

Quaker  Chowder. — One-quarter  lb.  salt 
pork,  one  large  onion  (chopped),  two 
cups  tomato,  two  cups  corn,  three  cups 
water,  one  cup  potatoes,  one  tablespoon 
parsley,  one  and  one-half  teaspoons  salt 
and  one-quarter  teaspoon  pepper..  Cut 
pork  in  small  pieces  and  try  out  in  hot 
spider.  Remove  scraps  and  cook  onions 
until  soft.  Combine  with  vegetables  and 
water  and  cook. 

Macaroni  and  Cheese. — One  package 
macaroni,  one  cup  cheese,  one  and  one- 
half  cups  tomatoes,  1  small  onion,  two 
tablespoons  green  pepper.  Cook  macaroni 
20  minutes  in  boiling  salted  water.  Put 
layer  macaroni  in  buttered  casserole, 
sprinkle  with  layer  chopped  pepper  and 
onion,  tomatoes  and  cheese,  season  and 
repeat  until  dish  is  full.  Put  grated 
cheese  on  top,  cover  with  buttered  crumbs 
and  bake. 

Summer  Souffle. — One  cup  fish  flakes, 
two  cups  mashed  potatoes,  one  cup  white 
sauce,  three  eggs  and  one  teaspoon  salt. 
Beat  lightly  together,  adding  beaten 
whites  last.  Pile  in  buttered  casserole 
and  bake  slowly  until  puffed  and  set, 
then  brown  quickly. 

Old-fashioned  pot  pie  with  chicken  or 
ham  stock  makes  a  good  main  dish.  This 
is  a  splendid  recipe  for  it :  Five  table¬ 
spoons  melted  butter  (part  chicken  fat 
may  be  substituted  for  this  if  chicken 
stock  is  used),  one  egg,  one  cup  milk,  two 
cups  flour,  three  level  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  salt.  Mix  together,  have  stock 
boiling  in  large  kettle,  pull  to  back  of 
stove  and  drop  mixture  by  spoonfuls  into 
liquid,  cover  and  boil  slowly  for  20  min¬ 
utes. 

Lima  Beans  en  Casserole. — One  and 
one-half  cups  lima  beans  soaked  over 
night,  drain  and  add  one  small  onion  and 
cook  until  nearly  tender,  add  one  cup 
celery,  two  tablespoons  chopped  green 
pepper,  one  cup  tomatoes,  one-half  cup 
water  and  two  tablespoons  butter.  Put 
in  buttered  casserole  with  buttered 
crumbs  on  top  and  bake.  If  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  dish  is  desired  strips  of  bacon 
may  be  placed  on  top  and  browned. 

Escalloped  Sweet  Potatoes.  —  Three 
cups  cold  boiled  sweet  potatoes  (sliced), 
one  cup  apples  (sliced),  tiny  sausages. 
Put  layer  of  potatoes  and  a  layer  of 
apples  in  buttered  casserole,  sprinkle 
lightly  with  brown  sugar  and  add  bits 
of  butter,  salt  and  pepper.  Sear  sausages 
in  frying  pan  and  arrange  them  on  top 
of  dish,  cover  and  bake  in  hot  oven  for  20 
minutes. 

Green  Peppers  With  Tomato  Stuffing 
— Two  cups  tomatoes,  one  cup  buttered 
crumbs,  one  chopped  onion,  one  table¬ 
spoon  chopped  parsley,  salt  and  paprika. 
Remove  top  and  seeds  from  pepper  and 
then  put  in  boiling  water  five  minutes, 
fill  with  the  mixture  and  bake  ten  min¬ 
utes.  These  may  be  varied  by  substi¬ 


tuting  rice  for  the  crumbs,  by  using  strips 
of  bacon  on  top  or  by  adding  chopped 
meat  or  some  other  kind  of  vegetable, 
such  as  celery  or  corn,  to  the  mixture. 
Tomatoes  may  be  stuffed  and  baked  in 
the  same  way.  This  is  a  good  combina¬ 
tion  to  use :  One  cup  buttered  crumbs, 
two  teaspoons  chopped  green  pepper,  four 
tablespoons  chopped  ham,  one  teaspoon 
onion  juice,  one  teaspoon  celery  salt, 
sprinkle  with  grated  cheese. 

Hungarian  Potatoes. — Brown  a  small 
sliced  onion  in  fat  and  add  two  cups 
diced  boiled  potatoes.  Put  in  buttered 
casserole,  season  and  pour  one  cup  toma¬ 
toes  over  mixture,  cover  and  bake  in 
moderate  oven,  one-half  hour.  Sprinkle 
with  chopped  parsley  and  serve. 

Rintum-ditty. — One  chopped  onion,  one- 
quarter  lb.  butter,  one  cup  tomatoes,  one 
egg,  three-quarters  lb.  cheese.  Brown 
the  chopped  onion  in  the  butter,  add  the 
tomatoes  and  simmer,  then  add  the 
cheese,  which  has  been  cut  into  small 
pieces.  When  this  is  melted  add  egg  and 
seasonings  of  Worcestershire  sauce,  mus¬ 
tard,  paprika  and  salt.  Pour  on  crisp 
crackers  or  hot  buttered  toast  and  serve 
immediately. 

Glorified  Hash. — Three  cups  boiled  or 
baked  potatoes,  %  cup  tomato  soup,  % 
cup  beef  gravy,  one  cup  beef,  parsley. 
Chop  potatoes  and  beef  together,  add  to¬ 
mato  and  gravy  to  moisten,  add  seasoning 
and  chopped  parsley  and  pile  in  buttered 
glass  baking  dish,  sprinkle  with  buttered 
cx-umbs  and  brown  in  hot  oven. 

Spanish  rice  is  delicious  and  is  a  good 
method  of  making  a  little  left-over  meat 
into  an  inexpensive  but  substantial  dish. 
Chicken,  lamb,  veal  or  beef  may  be  used. 
This  is  a  good  recipe  for  it :  Three  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  one  medium-sized  chopped 
onion,  one  chopped  green  pepper,  1%  cups 
tomatoes,  1 *4  cups  carefully  cooked  rice, 
one  cup  diced  meat,  salt  and  pepper. 
Brown  onion  in  the  butter,  combine  with 
the  other  ingredients,  season  and  bake 
slowly  for  one  hour. 

ELIZABETH  F.  TOWNSEND. 


The  Wood  Box 

Probably  many  rural  housekeepers  felt 
a  bit  of  envy  as  they  faced  “The  Good 
Old  Woodpile”  on  the  cover  page  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  February  4.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  contributes  more  to  the  good 
nature  of  the  cook  than  a  plentiful  supply 
of  fuel  always  available.  Transferring 
that  wood  pile  to  the  kitchen  presents 
the  next  problem.  Among  the  kitchen 
conveniences  listed  in  farm  papers  we 
seldom  see  the  wood-box  mentioned,  but 
no  other  convenience,  however  costly,  has 
greater  year  around  value.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  described  excellent  types  of  outside 
built-on  wood-boxes,  but  the  arrangement 
of  the  kitchen  will  not  always  permit  one 
of  this  kind.  I  wish  to  suggest  two  other 
types  that  we  have  found  most  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  which  might  fit  the  house  plan 
without  making  the  outside  extension. 

If  there  is  a  built-up  hatchway  of  suf¬ 
ficient  height,  with  rear  end  adjoining 
the  kitchen  wall,  that  is  an  ideal  place 
for  the  wood-box.  The  box  can  be  built 
large  enough  to  hold  a  cord  of  wood,  and 
is  easily  filled  from  the  wagon  outside. 
It  utilizes  the  unused  space  at  the  rear 
of  the  hatchway  and  is  of  a  convenient 
height  for  the  kitchen  opening.  The  out¬ 
side  edge  of  the  box  can  be  built  on  the 
the  slant,  if  desired,  to  make  it  larger  at 
the  top,  increasing  capacity  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  stairway  passage.  Make  the 
opening  into  the  kitchen  of  convenient 
height  to  reach  bottom  of  box  without 
much  stooping,  and  large  enough  to  admit 
the  shoulders.  We  think  that  the  most 
satisfactory  door  is  of  the  sliding  type, 
operating  on  the  principle  of  a  weighter 
window  sash.  A  window  sash  lift  is  put 
at  the  bottom  of  the  door  and  a  mere 
touch  pushes  the  door  up  into  the  parti¬ 
tion  and  out  of  the  way.  The  opening 
can  usually  be  made  between  two  studs. 
To  weight  the  door,  hang  a  small  pulley 
outside  at  center  of  top  edge  of  opening 
and  another  somewhere  at  side  of  open¬ 
ing,  level  with  first  pulley.  Attach  sash 
cord  to  center  of  bottom  of  door,  run  it 
through  the  pulley  above,  then  through 
side  pulley  and  attach  a  weight  heavy 
enough  to  make  door  slide  easily.  Finish 
opening  with  a  casing  and  nail  side  strips 
on  outside  to  form  grooves  in  which  the 
door  slides. 

In  many  old  farmhouses  there  is  a  large 
woodshed  adjoining  the  kitchen,  with 
ample  storage  place  for  wood  at  the  far 
end.  A  portable  wood-box  is  most  con¬ 
venient  for  this  plan.  We  are  using  one 
of  this  type  and  find  it  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  is  simply  a  very  large  box  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  corner  of  the  woodshed,  adjoin¬ 
ing  kitchen  wall,  the  front  edge  cut  down 
to  make  it  level  with  the  bottom  of  an 
opening  cut  through  to  kitchen.  The  box 
is  fitted  with  heavy  truck  casters  and  can 
be  pushed  over  to  the  end  of  the  wood¬ 
shed  to  refill.  It  can  also  be  wheeled 
aside  for  cleaning  the  floor,  which  is  an 
advantage.  To  allow  for  difference  of 
floor  level,  thick  strips  of  lumber  were 
nailed  on  bottom  of  box  before  placing 
casters.  This  brings  the  wood  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box  within  easy  reach. 
The  kitchen  opening  is  finished  with  a 
slide  door  as  previously  described.  With 
a  portable  box  in  use  the  slide  pulley  for 
weight  should  be  hung  far  enough  away 
from  the  opening  to  clear  the  box.  This 
type  of  wood-box  is  also  ideal  for  a  back 
porch,  as  it  can  be  wheeled  to  the  edge  of 
the  porch  to  fill.  This  wood-box  will 
appeal  to  the  boys.  They  wlil  enjoy  help¬ 
ing  to  make  it,  and  it  certainly  trans- 


If  you  want  the  best 
of  rest  you  need  the 
Foster  Ideal  Spring 

This  is  the  fundamental  reason  why 
you  need  a  Foster  Ideal  Spring. 

It  gives  the  best  sleep  possible.  There 
are  three  reasons  why:  (1)  120  super- 
tempered  spiral  springs,  (2)  a  loose 
linked  top  surface,  and  (3)  a  deep 
double  deck  construction.  And  from 
this  construction  comes  (1)  better 
spine  support,  (2)  finer  body  fit,  and 
(3)  greater  nerve  rest  and  relaxation. 

These  are  facts  to  bear  in  mind  when 
you  buy  a  bedspring,  and  if  health  is 
paramount,  you’ll  insist  upon  the 
Foster  Ideal. 

FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


Olmstead  Boilers.* 

FOR  PASTEURIZING  I  BURNS  WOOD 
AND  STERILIZING  |  OR  COAL 

For  steam  or  hot  water  for 
anypurpose  or  at  anytime. 

The  Safe  Steam  Boiler  will  burn 
cobs  or  stalks.  Automatic 
damper  regulator,  etc.  Re¬ 
pairs  quickly  and  easily 
made  by  owner.  Furnished 
with  acompleteequipment 
of  fittings  and  fixtures. 
With  or  without  engine. 
Economical.  Quickly  buys 
itself.  3  to  30  H.  P.  Send 
for  our  free  complete  cata¬ 
log  of  rigs. 

IRON  WORKS 

Box  287  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


ONTARIO 


Kill  Rats  & 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  agerm  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  oalled  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  bow  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus.  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  'cut 
to  your  reoulrements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  j 


LADIES 


FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS  01 
3  PAIR .  S'  • 

Black, Gray,  Beige,  Nude,  Peach. 
Tanbark.  Sizes:  8M  to  101*.  Good  Openings  for  Agents 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD,  MASS. 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth,  Price  $1.00 
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quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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She  Noticed 

a  Suspicions  Jight 


Qg&An  Advertisement  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Company 

One  night  a  farmer’s  wife  liv¬ 
ing  near  Elmer,  New  Jersey, 
noticed  a  suspicious  light  near 
her  home.  She  suspected 
chicken  thieves.  Going  to  her 
telephone,  she  called  the  oper¬ 
ator  at  Elmer.  The  operator 
notified  a  number  of  people  at¬ 
tending  a  grange  meeting  there. 
A  constable  and  posse  went  at 
once  to  the  farm  and  caught  the 
thief.  He  had  nearly  3000  stolen 
chickens  penned  up  near  his 
place  of  residence.  He  was  con¬ 
victed  and  sent  to  prison. 

The  telephone  serves  the 
farmer  in  a  thousand  emer¬ 
gencies.  Runs  errands  to  town. 
Finds  out  when  and  where  to 
sell  at  the  best  price.  Brings 
the  doctor  in  case  of  accident 
or  sickness.  Reaches  the  homes 
of  relatives  and  friends  „  Pays 
for  itself  in  money  and  con¬ 
venience  many  times  over. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone. 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  hook  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 
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themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
(grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  Wihat  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Price  $1.00 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  interest  by  thousands  of 
young  people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each  postpaid. 


Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 
Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 
Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 


Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 
Black  Beauty 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


forms  the  task  of  “filling  the  wood-box.” 
Only  mother  knows  what  a  struggle  it  is 
to  keep'  that  old-fashioned  kitchen  wood- 
box  filled,  and  she  certainly  would  appre¬ 
ciate  the  elimination  of  all  of  the  dirt 
that  accumulates  around  the  box.  Look 
around  the  shop ;  every  bit  of  material 
needed  for  this  convenience  may  be  at 
hand,  making  it  cost  nothing  except  a  few 
hours  of  work.  The  door  may  be  made 
of  matched  lumber  if  desired.  MRS.  11.  B. 


Those  Sunday  Guests 

Like  some  of  the  hideous  idols  of 
heathen  lands  whose  terrifying  aspect  is 
a  joke  to  anyone  who  considers  that  they 
are  of  wooden  or  some  such  construction, 
these  selfish  and  thoughtless  Sunday 
guests  are  terrifying  chiefly  because  we 
think  they  are,  not  from  any  inherent 
frightfulness.  If  all  of  a  farmer’s  prob¬ 
lems  or,  in  this  case,  the  problems  of  the 
farmer's  wife,  could  be  so  easily  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  solved,  the  abandoned  farms 
would  be  beehives  of  population  and  in¬ 
dustry.  But  it  is  one  of  the  numerous 
problems  that  we  must  solve  ourselves; 
no  one  can  do  it  for  us. 

We  need  to  do  a  little  analyzing  first 
in  order  to  find  the  remedy.  Whom 
should  we  be  trying  to  please  in  our 
method  of  spending  the  First  Day,  our 
Christian  Sabbath?  “Remember  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.” 

When  once  we  remember  that  the  day 
is  God's  day,  that  we  are  supposed  to 
keep  it  holy  as  a  sign  of  our  belief  in 
Him  and  our  willingness  to  obey  His 
commands,  if  we  consider  the  law  of 
Moses  binding  upon  us ;  or  as  a  sacred 
and  glad  memorial  to  our  risen  Saviour, 
if  we  take  the  view  that  the  Christian 
dispensation  has  superseded  Moses ;  then 
the  solution  begins  to  be  apparent. 

This  problem  is  not  new,  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  not  one  that  gets  out  of  style  by 
reason  of  changing  conditions  or  methods 
of  travel.  I  well  remember  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised  more  than  30  years  ago  in 
our  little  village  church  in  Allegany 
County  by  the  principal  of  our  local 
school.  When  a  discussion  of  what  were 
proper  methods  of  Sabbath  observance 
came  up  in  Sunday  school  the  question 
was  stated  about  like  this :  “What  would 
you  suggest  in  my  case?  We  want  to 
keep  the  Sabbath  in  a  Christian  manner, 
as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship ;  but  we  have 
quite  a  good  many  relatives  within  driv¬ 
ing  distance,  and  Sunday  after  Sunday 
some  of  them  drive  in  to  visit  us  in  time 
to  prevent  our  attendance  upon  church. 
Sometimes  we  are  all  dressed  and  ready 
to  start,  have  even  been  out  at  the  barn, 
horses  all  hitched  up,  and  then  had 
guests  arrive,  and  of  course,  we  could  not 
i>e  discourteous  and  leave  them,  so  that 
finished  our  hopes  of  going  to  church.” 

Then  one  of  the  brethren  who  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  good  brand  of  religion  by 
mixing  a  good  deal  of  common  sense  with 
the  more  extreme  theories,  asked,  “Whose 
day  is  the  Sabbath?”  followed  the  obvious 
answer  with,  “As  Christian  people,  whom 
should  we  be  most  anxious  to  please  in 
our  conduct,  God  or  man?”  After  that 
also  plain  reply,  came  the  question, 
“Don’t  your  relatives  all  know  that  you 
are  a  member  of  this  church  and  have 
ieen  a  Christian  for  years?”  Upon  be¬ 
ing  assured  that  such  was  the  case,  the 
brother  said,  “Then  there  would  not  seem 
to  be  any  doubt  about  what  to  do.  If  your 
relatives  are  so  selfish  that  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  break  into  the  day  that  they  know 
you  wish  to  keep  sacred  they  are  in  need 
of  religious  teaching.  Come  right  along 
to  church  as  you  have  planned  and  in¬ 
vite  them  most  cordially  to  come  with 
you.  They  will  find  it  difficult  to  refuse 
gracefully,  but  if  they  do  refuse  or  ex¬ 
cuse  themselves,  tell  them  that,  of  course, 
you  consider  it  your  duty  as  well  as  your 
pleasure,  to  attend  Divine  worship,  and 
that  if  they  do  not  care  to  join  you,  to 
make  themselves  at’home  in  the  house  un¬ 
til  your  return  at  the  close  of  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Then  upon  your  return,  keep  in 
mind  the  Scripture  injunction  against 
servile  work  on  the  Sabbath  and  do  not 
go  to  work  to  get  up  a  big  company  din¬ 
ner.  Serve  a  very  plain  meal,  such  as 
can  and  should  be  habitually  gotten  pretty 
much  ready  the  day  before.”  And  the 
jrotlier  added  drily,  “I  feel  sure  that  you 
will  not  long  be  troubled  with  Sunday 
company,  and  no  one  can  decently  take  of¬ 
fense  at  that  handling  of  the  matter.” 

The  family  in  question  began  to  be 
much  more  regular  in  church  attendance 
and  a  few  months  afterwards  the  man 
said  that  they  had  tried  out  faithfully 
the  suggestions  made  and  found  that  they 
worked  perfectly.  And  it  works  just  as 
well  today  upon  your  automobile  callers 
as  it  did  upon  the  horse-and-buggy  com¬ 
pany  of  30  years  ago. 

The  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  do  not 
stop  to  remember  whom  we  should  be 
honoring  on  that  day ;  we  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  lest  our  acquaintances  should  not 
be  entirely  pleased  with  their  entertain¬ 
ment  than  we  are  about  the  verdict  of  our 
Saviour. 

Some  of  us  lack  the  moral  courage  to 
stand  out  boldly  against  our  friends  on  a 
point  that  may  label  us  as  inhospitable, 
but  this  suggested  way  of  handling  the 
matter  lets  us  out  beautifully  on  that 
point.  Our  consciences  will  approve ;  our 
tired  bodies  will  rejoice  in  the  rest  gained 
by  trying  to  help  our  friends  along 
spiritually  by  taking  them — or  trying  to 
— to  church  with  us;  after  a  very  few  ex¬ 
periences  like  these  our  tired  bodies  will 
not  have  to  struggle  with  the  problem  at 
all — our  erstwhile  guests  will  be  some¬ 
where  else ;  our  souls  will  be  fed  by 
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church  attendance;  the  church  will  be 
benefited — at  least,  we  hope  it  will — by 
that  many  more  iu  attendance,  and  the 
preacher  encouraged. 

The  greatest  sufferer  will  be  our  an¬ 
cient  pride  in  hearing  our  guests  depart 
telling  us  “that  we  are  the  best  cooks  they 
know  and  that  they  love  to  come  to  our 
house  the  best  of  anywhere  they  ever  go” 
— that  old  pride  will  starve  to  death,  “un¬ 
wept,  unhonored  and  unsung,”  but  we 
shall  have  retrieved  our  Sabbath  and  won 
the  respect  of  the  people  who  now  iu 
their  secret  hearts  despise  us  for  bein<«- 
easy  marks.  edxa  c.  joxes.  ° 


Something:  Different  in 
Cooking 

The  first  recipe  is  my  “company  cake  ” 
and  makes  an  enormous  “hit”  with  men 
as  well  as  women. 

Make  your  favorite  recipe  for  two-layer 
yellow  cake.  Use  two  tins  the  same 
size.  (I  have  found  by  experimenting  it 
is  advisable  to  have  two  sloping  shallow 
tins  for  the  jelly  mixture  which  follows, 
and  two  non-sloping  tins  for  the  cake! 
the  largest  diameter  of  the  sloping  ones 
should  be  the  same  as  the  cake  tins.  You 
will  see  why  when  ready  to  put  together.) 
Use  a  small  can  of  fruit  salad,  drain  the 
juice,  and  cut  fruits  small,  spreading 
oyer  the  bottom  of  the  two  sloping  pans 
Prepare  one  box  of  gelatine  according  to 
directions,  or  use  the  fruit  juice  in  with 
the  water  to  prepare.  Divide  it  when 
pouring  over  the  two  pans  with  fruit 
When  thoroughly  set,  put  two  cake  lay¬ 
ers  on  two  plates,  unmold  the  pans  of 
jelly,  insert  on  each  cake,  thus  vou  have 
two  cakes  in  place  of  the  usual  one  cake. 
Now  you  understand  why  sloping  ones 
are  the  better  for  the  jelly  as  they  slope 
toward  the  top  and  do  not  crack  or  fall 
off.  Cover  with  flavored  whipped  cream, 
top  and  sides,  garnish  with  cherries.  It  is 
rather  a  surprise  cake  when  cut,  espe¬ 
cially  if  colored  jelly  is  used.  I  one  time 
used  cherry  juice  to  flavor  and  color  the 
cake,  cut  cherries  into  the  batter,  too, 
then  made  a  pan  of  the  fruit  salad  jelly 
with  raspberry  and  one  with  lime  gela¬ 
tine,  putting  the  two  on  the  cake  when 
solid,  and  the  effect  was  very  pretty. 

Rolled  Cabbage,  Foreign.' — Prepare  1 
lb.  of  lamb,  beef  or  fresh  lean  pork,  run 
through  food  chopper,  a  nearly  equal 
amount  of  washed  rice,  (some  might  like 
less)  1 V2  teaspoons  cinnamon,  salt,  nut¬ 
meg,  y2'  teaspoon  cloves,  little  pepper. 
This  recipe  can  be  suited  better  bv  tast¬ 
ing.  Lamb  is  really  the  best  meat,  too. 
”  ilt  the  leaves  of  a  head  of  cabbage  by 
hollowing  out  the  core  and  setting  in 
boiling  water  until  the  leaves  can  be 
gently  pulled  apart  and  rolled.  Place  the 
meat,  rice,.  etc.,  thoroughly  mixed  onto 
a  leaf,  using  a  tablespoon  or  more  to 
each  leaf,  depending  on  size,  and  not 
quite  to  the  edges  where  it  will  boil  out. 
Continue  until  used,  placing  a  few 
leaves  on  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  first,  to 
prevent  burning  the  cabbage  rolls.  Lav 
carefully  rolls  in  kettle.  Mix  a  can  of 
tomatoes,  with  enough  water  to  cover 
contents  of  kettles,  add  a  little  of  all  the 
spices,  pour  over  rolls,  and  let  cook  gent¬ 
ly  so  they  will  not  fall  apart.  Do  not 
roll  the  leaves  too  tightly  as  the  rice 
swells.  I  have  a  special  kettle  I  use  which 
I  find  best.  It  is  like  a  deep  colander 
set  inside  the  kettle  so  the  cabbage  is 
really  steamed,  rather  than  boiled,  and 
there  is  no  wondering  if  it  will  burn. 
This  sounds  complicated  but  it  isn’t 
really.  It  is  just  the  first  attempt. 

Dark  Cake. — Cream  one  tablespoon 
butter  and  one  cup  sugar,  add  one  beaten 
egg,  one  cup  chopped  walnuts,  iy2  cups 
flour,  14  teaspoon  salt;  dissolve  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  soda  iu  one  cup  hot  water, 
and  pour  over  one  cup  stoned  dates  cut 
into  pieces,  let  stand  until  dates  get 
pasty.  (This  can  be  prepared  before 
mixing  the  previous  ingredients.)  Com¬ 
bine  the  two  mixtures,  baking  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven  30  to  40  minutes  in  a  loaf,  or 
20  minutes  in  a  layer.  This  is  a  moist 
cake.  Use  marshmallow  frosting. 

Chocolate  Loaf  Cake. — y2  cup  milk,  one 
egg  yolk  not  beaten,  piece  of  butter  size 
of  egg,  three  tablespoons  cocoa ;  boil  un¬ 
til  quite  thick.  Mix  separately  one  egg 
white  beaten  stiff,  y>  cup  milk,  one  cup 
sugar,  iy2  cups  flour  sifted  with  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  _  scant  teaspoon  cloves,  salt. 
Stir  in  hot  ingredients.  Cream  and  con¬ 
fectionery.  sugar  frosting. 

Dressed-up  Gingerbread. — One  egg,  two 
tablespoons  sugar  and  two  tablespoons 
buttef  creamed,  one  cup  molasses,  y2  cup 
warm  water,  one  teaspoon  soda,  two  cups 
flour,  one  teaspoon  each  cinnamon  and 
cloves,  %  teaspoon  salt.  Bake  in  layers 
30  minutes.  For  frosting  boil  one  cup 
sugar  and  three  tablespoons  water  until 
a  soft  ball,  pour  over  beaten  egg  white, 
and  before  stiff  add  *4  cup  raisins  and 
of  walnuts. 

A  Salad  or  a  Dessert. — Six  slices  pine¬ 
apple  cubed,  12  marshmallows  cut,  four 
oranges  cut  small,  18  dates  stoned.  Ar¬ 
range  in  dish  with  wide  base.  Soften  two 
tablespoons  gelatine  in  one  cup  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  dissolve  in  two  cups  hot  water,  add 
y2  cup  orange  juice,  juice  one  lemon,  % 
cup  sugar.  Dissolve.  Pour  over  fruit, 
and  when  cold,  cut  in  cubes,  serve  on 
lettuce  with  dressing  or  whipped  cream. 

Pineapple  and  Apricot  Jam. — 1  lb. 
dried  apricots,  cut  up  and  wash  well ; 
soak  over  night,  one  large  can  sliced  pine¬ 
apple,  cut  or  chopped,  juice  of  one  lemon, 
3  lbs.  of  sugar.  Combine  in  open  kettle 
and  cook  slowly  until  it  “jams,”  using 
pineapple  juice  and  apricot  water. 

MRS.  C.  H.  LEWIS. 
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Sore  throat’s  easiest  victims — 

reducing  women! 


Neglecting  a  cold  or  sore  throat  is 
dangerous  business  for  anyone — 
doubly  dangerous  for  reducing 
women  weakened  by  strenuous 
exercises  and  “canary  bird”  diets. 

For  both  colds  and  sore  throats 
often  lead  to  serious  complications 
if  not  treated  immediately. 


gargle  repeatedly  with  Listerine,  the 
safe  antiseptic,  used  full  strength. 

If  rapid  improvement  is  not 
apparent,  consult  your  physician. 

Time  and  time  again,  however,  Lis¬ 
terine  has  checked  colds  and  sore 
throats  before  they  had  a  chance  to 
become  serious. 


Look  upon 
warning,  and 


throat  irritation  as  a 
at  the  first  sign  of  it 


Certainly,  this  pleasant  precaution 
is  worth  taking  during  winter  and 


early  spring  weather  when  grippe, 
“flu,”  and  pneumonia  are  a  con¬ 
stant  threat.  Lambert  Pharmacal 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

- More  than  50  diseases - 

have  their  beginning  or  development  in  the 
THROAT  and  nose.  Some  of  mild  character, 
yield  to  an  antiseptic.  Others,  more  serious,  do 
not.  At  the  first  sign  of  an  irritated  throat, 
gargle  frequently  with  Listerine,  and  if  no  im¬ 
provement  is  shown,  consult  a  physician. 
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'  Another  n 
record ! 

Last  month  another 
record  for  Listerine 
Tooth  Paste  at  25c 
the  large  tube!  A 
first-class  dentifrice 
at  a  saving.  A 
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Improvements 

1.  Beautiful  gold 
and  black  colors. 

2.  Completely  en¬ 
closed  gears. 

3.  Improved  regu¬ 
lating  cover. 

4.  New  turnable 
supply  can. 

5.  Easier  turning. 

6.  Oil  window. 

7.  Floating  bowl. 


ALL  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  trying  the  new  1928 
50th  Anniversary  “Golden  Series”  De  Laval  Separators  unhesitatingly  pro¬ 
nounce  them  the  finest  separators  that  have  ever  been  made. 


They  are  finished  in  gold  and  black  colors, 
which  are  beautiful,  durable  and  practical. 
They  are  nice  enough  to  put  in  the  parlor,  but 
thoroughly  practical  in  the  dairy  or  barn. 

All  gears  on  these  50th  Anniversary 
De  Lavals  are  completely  enclosed  and 
protected,  insuring  maximum  durability. 

A  new  type  of  regulating  cover  and  float 
affords  a  flow  of  milk  from  the  supply  can 
of  the  separator  in  a  smooth,  even  stream, 
without  spattering. 

You  will  appreciate  the  turnable  supply 
can,  which  permits  bowl  and  covers  to  be 
removed  or  put  in  place  without  lifting  the 
supply  can  from  its  position. 

The  “Golden  Series”  are  also  easy  to 
start  and  turn,  and  require  less  power  to 


operate,  for  the  work  they  do,  than  any 
other  separator  now  made. 

By  looking  through  the  oil  window  on  the 
“Golden  Series”  you  can  see  at  a  glance 
just  how  much  oil  your  separator  has,  and 
what  condition  it  is  in. 

And  of  course  the  “Golden  Series”  De 
Lavals  have  the  wonderful  floating  bowl — 
the  finest  ever  made.  It  is  self-balancing, 
runs  smoothly  without  vibration,  with  the  least 
power,  and  delivers  a  smooth,  rich  cream. 

But  the  best  way  to  appreciate  the  “Golden 
Series”  is  to  see  and  try  one  yourself.  Your 
nearest  authorized  De  Laval  Dealer  will 
gladly  show  and  demonstrate  one  for  you. 
Sold  for  cash  or  on  easy  terms  or  monthly 
installments  so  that  they  will  pay  for  them¬ 
selves.  Trade  allowances  made  oa  old 
separators  of  any  age  or  make. 


See  your  nearest  authorized.  De  Laval  Dealer  about  information  on 
De  Laval  Separators  and  Milkers,  or  write  nearest  office  below . 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beaie  Street 


Fprc  PATfll  nil  tells  >’ou  how  you  can 
■  ■»*-*-  wn  l  nLUU  save  money  on  Farm 
Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers,  also 
Wheels  • —  steel 
or  wood — to  , 
fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear,  orl 
Trailer.  Send’ 
for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


In.  use 
over 


MINERAL^, 


Booklet 

Free  .  ..  _ 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  five.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CRAINE 

SERVICE 

offers 

Helpful, 

Unbiased 

Advice 

On  getting  a  Silo  best 
suited  to  your  needs 

*  $  $  $ 

Which  type  of  Silo  should  you 
have?  Tile,  wood  stave,  Craine 
triple  wall,  concrete  stave,  solid 
concrete — or  should  you  rebuild 
your  old  Silo  ? 

Ask  a  Craine  Representative! 
His  advice  is  unbiased— for  The 
Craine  Line  includes  all  good 
kinds — the  only  complete  line 
you’ll  find.  Y ou’ll  find  it  a  profit¬ 
able  experience  to  talk  with  a 
man  who  knows  Silos,  has  ^no 
prejudice  in  favor  of  any  one 
type,  and  is  there  to  help  you 
get  the  most  value. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  our  new 
free  Silo  Book,  just  published. 
Or  to  send  a  representative.  No 
obligation. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

50  Adams  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


I  “We  like 
your  way 
of  doing 
business.  ’ ' 
says  J.  L. 
Cope,  own¬ 
er  of  the 
Tile  Silo 
shown 
here.  It  is 
on  his  farm 
at  theKitti- 
nanyHotel, 
Delaware 
Water 
Gap,  Pa. 


CRAr/ve*^ 

s ^0UR  oA 

TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL 
OF  PROFIT 


THE  CRAINE  LINE 


Poor  Producing  Cow 

My  cow  gives  hardly  enough  milk  for 
her  calf,  but  is  too  fat.  She  is  mostly 
Jersey,  about  six  or  seven  years  old. 
At  present  I  am  feeding  her  a  mixed 
ration  of  100  lbs.  corn,  100  lbs.  barley 
and  oats,  150  lbs.  gluten,  50  lbs.  bran, 
and  100  lbs.  cottonseed.  She  also  lias 
silage  with  no  corn  in  it  and  clover 
bay.  f.  t.  h. 

New  York. 

You  have  raised  a  question  which  is 
difficult  to  answer  intelligently  for  you 
do  not  state  bow  long  your  cow  has 
been  milking.  One  would  be  led  to  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  she  is  not  far 
from  freshening  as  you  speak  of  her 
giving  only  enough  milk  for  her  calf. 
Something  must  be  very  wrong  with 
your  cow  as  a  young  Jersey  calf  would 
not  take  more  than  six  quarts  of  milk 
daily  and  certainly  a  good  cow  ought 
to  produce  twice  this  amount. 

It  is  possible  that  the  cause  may  lie 
back  of  the  fact  that  the  cow  was 
milked  too  long  during  her  last  lacta¬ 
tion  period  and  was  not  given  the 
proper  rest  in  order  to  store  up  min¬ 
erals  and  body  fat  for  the  present  lac¬ 
tation  period.  It  is  now  a  known  fact 
that  while  cows  are  dry  their  bodies 
are  being  prepared  for  the  following 
lactation  period.  It  is  the  milk  that 
a  cow  produces  that  taxes  her  system 
and  not  the  development  of  the  unborn 
calf  as  many  believe.  If  your  cow  was 
milked  as  many  family  cows  are,  she 
may  now  be  suffering  from  the  lack  of 
a  needed  rest  of  at  least  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  this  lactation  period.  If  on  the 
other  band,  however,  she  did  have  the 
proper  rest,  it  may  be  that  she  is  just 
a  low-producing  animal  and  you  cannot 
expect  a  large  amount  of  milk  from 
her. 

To  be  profitable  a  dairy  cow  should 
average  10  quarts  of  milk  a  day 
throughout  a  milking  period  of  300 
days  out  of  the  year.  It  is^suggested, 
too,  that  you  change  your  ration  to 
make  it  more  stimulating  toward  milk 
production.  As  it  is  now  mixed  it  con¬ 
tains  approximately  20  per  cent  of 
crude  protein.  This  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  with  the  roughage  that  you  have 
should  be  a  good  milk  producing  feed 
but  if  the  cow  is  fat  she  can  stand  a 
narrower  ration  and  if  you  will  add 
another  100  lbs.  of  cottonseed  you  may 
be  able  to  get  more  milk.  You  do  not 
state  the  amount  of  grain  that  you  are 
feeding  but  it  is  recommended  that 
you  feed  about  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each 
3  lbs.  of  milk  produced.  Some  years 
cows  just  seem  to  have  an  off  year  and 
it  may  be  that  this  is  the  year  that 
your  cow  is  apparently  not  up  to  her 
capacity.  If  she  has  been  milking  for 
some  time,  it  is  rather  doubtful  if  you 
will  be  able  to  bring  about  much  of  a 
change  during  this  milking  period  but 
give  her  a  good  rest  and  you  will  no 
doubt  get  the  desired  results  another 
year.  If  not,  you  would  better  part 
company  with  the  cow  as  she  is  prob¬ 
ably  just  another  one  that  should  have 
been  sold  to  the  butcher  long  ago. 

j.  w.  B. 


Abandoned  Automobile 

Some  one  left  an  old  automobile 
alongside  of  our  fence  on  the  main 
highway.  The  superintendent  has  or¬ 
dered  us  to  take  it  away  or  bunt  up 
the  person  who  left  it  there  and  have 
him  take  it  away.  That  is  a  bard  job 
because  we  do  not  know  the  owner. 
The  superintendent  says  if  it  causes 
any  accident  we  will  be  liable  for  dam¬ 
ages.  J.  H. 

If  the  highway  superintendent  has 
ordered  you  to  remove  the  car,  prob¬ 
ably  the  safest  way  would  be  to  get  it 
out  of  the  way,  as  no  doubt,  an  acci¬ 
dent  occurring  from  someone  running 
into  it  in  front  of  your  land,  would 
make  trouble  for  you.  Apparently,  the 
highway  superintendent  takes  the  view 
that  you  have  a  responsibility  for  it  on 
account  of  its  being  abandoned  in 
front  of  your  place. 


ARCADY  “Sweet  Sixteen”dairy 
/I  feed  has,  for  many  years, 
A  A  been  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular,  moderate-priced  dairy  feeds 
and  is  used  profitably  in  large 
quantities  in  the  leading  dairy 
sections  of  America.  Ask  your 
dealer — if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  today  for  FREE  Arcady 
“Sweet  Sixteen”  Dairy  Feed  book¬ 
let,  dealer’s  name,  etc.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co., 
Dept.  60,  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Reliable 

Blackleg  Vaccines 


BLACKLEGOIDS 

The  Pellet  Form 
Single  and  Double  Vaccina 

BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 

BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 


Ask  Your  Druggist  for  Prices 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OP 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


Write  Us  for  0or  Free  Blackleg  Booklet 


SELL  THE  MILK  AND 
RAISE  YOUR  CALVES  ON 
HYDE  S  CREAM  CALF  MEAL 

You  can  make  money  byusingr 
Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal.  Sell 
the  Cow’s  Milk andCream.  and 
buy  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal 
for  one-third  of  what  you  get 
for  the  milk  and  cream.  Two- 

thirds  of  tno  price  you  got  for  the 
milk  Is  clear  cash  profit.  Ryde’s 
Cream  Calf  Meal  ia  an  unequalled  sub¬ 
stitute  for  milk.  It  contains  every 
element  necessary  for  rapid  and 
thrifty  growth,  for  calves  and  other 
young  live  stock.  Build  better  calves 
with  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal,  at  your 
Dealers,  or  write 

RYDE  AND  COMPANY 

Dept.  125 

6434  W.  Roosevelt  Road 


Horses  don’t  stay  lame  when  you  easily 
help  them  to  health  at  home,  with  this 
old  reliable,  guaranteed  treatment 


SAVE  the  HORSE? 

Ends  SPAVIN,  and  shoulder,  hip,  leg  and 
foot  lamenesses — all  fully  described  in  big 
“Symptom  Book,”  which  tells  how  to  end 
these  troubles.  FREE!  Write  today!! 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  Stats  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggistscan  supply  “Save-the-Horse” — or,  we 
ship  direct,  postpaid.  No  substitute  will  do  as  much. 


TREAT  SWOLLEN  TENDONS 


Absorbine  will  reduce  inflamed,! 
strained,  swollen  tendons,  ligaments  or 
muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and  pain 
from  a  splint,  side  bone  or  bone  spavin. 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and  horse  can 
be  used.  $2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Describe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions.  Interesting  horse  book  2-S  free. 
From  a  race  horse  owner:  "Used 
Absorbine  on  a  yearling  pacer  with 
strained  tendon.  Colt  all  over  lameness, 

£  though  for  a  time,  couldn’t  take  a  step. 

~  Great  stuff." 
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Milk  and  Live  Stock 


Soft-pork  Problem  Easily 
Solved 

I  noticed  in  one  of  the  Fall  issues  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  that  P.  O.  Davis  stated 
the  “soft-pork”  problem  had  not  yet 
been  solved.  I  solved  this  problem 
years  ago  as  far  as  making  firm  or 
solid  meat  is  concerned  from  peanut  or 
Soy  bean-fed  hogs. 

My  father  was  the  first  person  to 
plant  peanuts  in  Prince  George  County, 
Va.,  which  was  the  third  year  after  the 
Civil  War  ended.  He  raised  hogs  on 
quite  a  large  scale  and  had  heard  that 
peanuts  were  fine  feed  for  hogs.  This 
somehow  induced  him  to  engage  in  the 
peanut  industry.  The  first  two  years 
after  feeding  the  hogs  on  peanuts  he 
did  have  some  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
his  pork,  due  to  its  being  too  soft  or 
oily.  The  third  year,  thought  he  would 
try  an  experiment  to  counteract  this 
softness  or  oily  nature  of  the  meat. 

We  have  now  been  raising  peanuts 


and  hogs  for  more  than  50  years  and 
always  fed  some  peanuts  to  the  hogs 
(as  we  find  they  are  great  producers 
of  hog  flesh)  and  turn  them  into  the 
peanut  fields  after  the  crop  is  harvest¬ 
ed  and  housed  to  get  the  loose  nuts, 
which  are  usually  quite  numerous.  We 
also  turn  them  in  the  Soy  bean  pasture, 
as  these  are  also  fine  for  the  growing 
pigs  and  shotes. 

I  find  it  is  an  easy  task  to  firm  or 
harden  the  meat  after  feeding  either 
peanuts  or  Soy  beans,  or  any  kind  of 
wild  nuts  growing  in  the  ravines  and 
wooded  land,  such  as  acorns,  beechnuts, 
etc.  About  two  or  three  weeks  prior  to 
the  time  I  wish  to  butcher  or  market 
my  hogs  I  put  them  in  a  fairly  close 
pen  and  feed  all  the  slops  they  will 
consume  three  times  a  day,  made  of 
fine  feed  or  middlings  and  cornmeal, 
equal  parts,  and  also  feed  them  all  the 
sound,  hard  corn  they  will  clean  up 
morning  and  night.  This  is  the  one 
simple  method  of  feeding  whereby  I 
easily  solve  the  “soft-pork”  problem. 

By  feeding  above,  no  butcher  or  mer¬ 
chant  can  detect  that  my  hogs  ever 
tasted  a  peanut  or  Soy  bean,  but  in¬ 
stead  often  state  that  my  pork  is  the 
firmest  meat  they  buy  from  any  one. 

Virginia.  w.  h.  iiaekison. 


Breeders’  Business  Code 

The  purebred  industry  has  always 
suffered  from  the  lack  of  standardized 
procedure  to  govern  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  stock.  Many  breeders  have  for¬ 
feited  the  good-will  of  buyers  through 
some  misunderstanding,  and  further 
sales  have  been  lost  as  a  result.  This 
condition  is  highly  undesirable  and  we 


feel  that  the  following  breeders’  busi¬ 
ness  code,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Minnesota  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  may 
prove  to  be  a  big  step  in  the  right 
direction : 

1.  Animals  offered  for  sale  must  be 
from  a  Federal  Accredited  herd  or 
have  passed  a  satisfactory  test  for 
tuberculosis  within  the  past  year. 

2.  Bulls  offered  for  sale  must  be 
from  dams  having  either  official  or 
herd  improvement  association  records 
of  not  less  than  350  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

3.  Every  bull  over  one  year  old  is 
guaranteed  a  breeder  providing  the 
buyer's  cows  are  in  good  condition.  An 
animal  is  to  be  considered  a  breeder  if 
he  has  sired  two  or  more  living  calves 
in  the  herd  of  the  purchaser.  If  not  a 
breeder,  the  animal  shall  be  replaced 
by  one  equally  as  good  or  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  seller  in  good  condition 
and  purchase  price  refunded  at  the 
option  of  the  seller.  In  case  of  ex¬ 
change,  buyer  and  seller  each  are  to 
pay  transportation  charges  one  way. 
If  the  animal  is  taken  back,  the  seller 
pays  transportation  charges. 

4.  Every  cow  or  heifer  over  one  year 


old  when  sold  is  guaranteed  a  breeder 
and  taken  back  or  exchanged  on  the 
same  basis  as  for  bulls. 

5.  The  seller  must  call  attention  to 
any  unsoundness  of  udder  or  otherwise. 
But  if  an  animal  sold  as  a  heifer  (pre¬ 
vious  to  having  dropped  first  calf) 
proves  to  have  a  defective  udder  when 
she  calves,  it  is  the  purchaser’s  loss. 

6.  The  registry  certificate  and  rec¬ 
orded  transfer  are  to  be  supplied  by 
the  seller  at  his  own  expense,  and 
the  transaction  is  not  complete  until 
these  papers  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
purchaser. 

7.  Price  quoted  shall  also  specify 
crating  and  delivery  cost. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
will  not  urge  any  breeder  or  organiza¬ 
tion  to  adopt  this  code.  We  appreciate 
the  fact  that  a  code  may  be  merely  a 
scrap  of  paper  unless  breeders  abide 
by  all  of  the  various  items  of  the  code. 
We  feel  that  the  individual  breeder  or 
organization  to  which  he  may  belong 
should  decide  for  itself  that  it  wishes 
to  adopt  this  standard.  This  club  could 
adopt  this  code  as  part  of  its  policy, 
and  we  could,  undoubtedly,  persuade 
many  local  clubs  to  adopt  it,  but  to  be 
most  effective  the  adoption  must  come 
from  a  definite  desire  of  the  breeder 
for  an  improved  and  standardized  pro¬ 
cedure  for  buying  and  selling  purebred 
cattle. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  draft  a 
code  that  will  be  suitable  to  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  but  we  hope  that 
when  this  present  code  has  been  in  use 
for  a  few  months  we  shall  be  able  to 
improve  it  so  that  it  will  be  acceptable 
to  breeders  and  live  stock  organizations 
in  all  States.  F.  W.  DOHERTY, 
Extension  Department,  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club. 


CLEAR  UP  THOSE  BAD  TEATS  WITH 

'  "v'L  Ns  X-"  y 

4  ThLtcaA 

/  MEDICINE  x<  > 

>V  ~l - t - L  "h-few 

FIFTY  CENTS  SAVES  MANY  A  QUARTER 

■  T9A  A  AAR  Send  us  your  name  and  address 

1  W  tlwvV  and  SOc  ,or  2  oz.  Postpaid. 
- - - J.  SCHNEIDER  -  Winsted,  Conn. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  .*.  | 

BUY 

WISCONSIN 
DAIRY  COWS 

Direct  from  our  Tested  County. 
Carload  of  choice  young  heavy 
producing  HOLSTEINS,  also  car 
choice  GUERNSEYS.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

Ogdensburg,  WIs. 

Registered  and  High  Grade 

HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

John  C.  Reagan 

Spot  Farm  Tully,  N.  Y. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  X  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 

Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle 

are  the  ideal  breed  for  our  Eastern  conditions.  We  have 
the  largest  and  finest  herd  in  the  East.  Visitors  are 
always  welcome.  BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Inc., 
Pine  lMalng,  (Dutchess  Co.)  N.  Y. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

FOR  1}  REGIS-  ICDCCV  Dill  1  C  ComingLwo 
SALE L  TERED  JtKdtY  DULLS  sohd'Volor 

V:  MAX  AliMES  ...  Gownnda,  X.  Y. 

IF  YOU  WANT  CHOICE 

Holsteins  or  Guernseys 

T.  B.  tested.  Priced  right.  Write  me. 

C.  J.  FRIES  -  -  OGDENSBURG,  WIS. 

GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  A  A 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 

Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PH1LA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  wiwt  0AI*T  filgMj  u  ,  m  „  rkM,  p, 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  bull  calves  and  bulls  ready  for  service.  A.  R. 
breeding.  Attractive  prices.  Delivered  at  your  station. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  NEW  'YORK 

-por  highly  bred.  Grade  Gue,.jsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
C  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

rfOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— from  rich 
■T  milkers.  Tuberliu  tested.  1.  TERWIUIGEX,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

DOGS 

HOUND  PUPS 

A.  S.  VAN  TASSEL  -  N.  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  MALE— 2  years  old,  beautiful 
Ea  black,  with  tan  markings,  house  and  auto  broken, 

all  around  farm  dog .  $25.00 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  MALE— 5  months  old,  ready  to 

drive  cows,  intelligent .  $15.00 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  FEMALE— 4  months  old  a  very 

active,  intelligent  puppy .  $10.00 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM  -  JEFFERSON,  N.  Y. 

PTIT  T  TT7  PTTPC  Sable  and  White.  Makegreat 

v-i  Y7  LljiR  1  Ci  d  farm  dogs  and  pets.  Males, 
*10;  females,  *5.  O.  II.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

pnllie  Diinnioothe  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free 
U mil C  rUppieSci  OTERNOOK  KENNELS,  Chambersbnr-,  Pa 

Pnllio  PIIDDICQ  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 
UUIIIB  rurrico  free.  SHERMAN  HOWDEN,  Man.field,  0. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kina.  Also  Kox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS,.  Wrovo  City.  I’m. 

CfCOTCH  COLLIES  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS— 

O  Cut  prices.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies 

Will  ship  on  approval.  F.  L.  CROWE,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

D|  lipif  COCKER  DIIDQ  Males.  *12;  females,  $5. 
DLMUIV  SPANIEL  ruro  0.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 

{  .-.  MISCELLANEOUS  .*.  | 

Good  Young  Half-Nubian  Doe 

with  2  good  %  Nubian  doe  kids.  $55.00.  Extra  large 
half-Nubian  doe.  with  %  Nubian  buck  kid,  $40.00.  Fine 
milk  lines.  MRS.  C.  LKVVI8,  ltriggg,  Virginia. 

R?e  Registered  Dorset  Rams  OA^KcV,OFr 


Guernsey  Cow  Rose  Bud  of  Valley  Forge  Farm,  65333,  Owned  by  Charles  E. 
Knight,  Ravenna,  O.  Record  on  10  Months  Test,  1,326.34  Lbs.  Milk; 

665.4  Butterfat. 


SWINE 


0H  1  °  niiecinr  WHiloe  Bi£  lyPe>  re&>  FaI1  Hoars  and 
Improved  UHcalBi  umlBS  Sows.  Bookingoi  dersforMar. 
pigs,  $12.75  ea. ;  Pairs,  no  kin,  $25.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls, H. 7. 


pipe  CAD  CAI  p  O.  I.  C.  registered  fall  boars  and  gilts, 
1IUU  run  OrtLL  also  bred  sows.  Very  reduced  prices 
while  they  last.  DR.  WALKER,  Box  594,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


I7/*\0  CAI  F  100  six  weeks  pigs,  *4. 00  each. 

rvn  IJALL  HOUSE  BROS.,  Dushore,  Pa. 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

II.  O.  &  II.  It.  HA  UPENDING  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires  AU  &fn^.ears 

GEO.  W .  DOZER  -  -  South  Zanesville,  Ohio 


DUROCS 

ALLEN  H.  POST 


BRED  SOWS— FAIL  PIGS 

New  York’s  greatest  herd. 

-  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINEMe! 

F.  M.  l’attington  «fc  Son  -  Merrliield,  N.  V. 


Pure  Bred  Poland-Chinas  price0 onNloun|pepcS 

if  you  buy  now.  Write  me.  G.  S-  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio. 


Pure  Bred  Poland-China  Boars 

Serviceable,  150  to  250  lbs.,  $35.00  to  $45.00  C.  O.  D 
Fall  pigs.  Bred  Gilts.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cbestvold,  Delaware 


»V  1I1ICS  National  Champion 
Blood  Lines.  CLOUDLAJTD  FARM,  Kennett  Square,  Pa 


SPRING  PIGS 


BEST  QUALITY 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  good  large  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  will 
make  Jarge  hogs  in  little  time.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  White  cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross 
pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.00  ea.,  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$4.50  ea.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval.  My  guarantee,  keep  them  IQ  days  and 
if  not  satisfied  with  the  pigs,  return  pigs  and  I 
return  your  money.  No  charges  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St..  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


QUALITY  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross  6  to  8  wks.  old,  S4.25  each:  8  to  9  wks. 
old,  *  4.75each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  8  wks.  old, 
$5.50.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 


A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Big  type  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed.  Barrows,  Boars,  or  Sows,  6-8  wks.  old, 
$4.00  each;  8-10  wks.  old,  $4.50  each.  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating.  Orders 
promptly  filled.  A  square  deal  at  all  times. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts — Tel.  1G85 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester,  all  nice  blocky  pigs. 

6  to  7  weeks  old  -  -  -  -  $4.25  each 

8  to  9  weeks  old  -  -  -  -  4.50  each 

Also  some  nice  Chester  Pigs  6  weeks  old 
$5.00  each. 

Will  ship  any  number  O.  O.  D.  to  your  approval  and  if 
not  satisfactory  to  you,  return  them  at  my  expense  and 
I  will  return  your  funds  at  once.  No  charge  for  crating. 

Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0685 


SPRING  PIGS 

High  grade  stock,  large  type,  healthy,  rugged  pigs, 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  or  Yorkshire 
and  Chester,  crossed 

6  to  8  weeks  old  . .  $4.25  8  to  9  weeks  old  . .  $4.50 

A  lew  Chester  Whites,  8  weeks  old,  $5.50 

No  charge  for  crating.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Keep  them  10  days,  if  not  satisfied,  return 
at  our  expense — money  cheerfully  refunded. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


HORSES 


Two  Morgan  Bred  Colts 

Premier  Stud  at  Goit  Farm.  Particulars  and  price. 

GEO.  J.  CROSMAN,  215  A#tor  St.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


PERCHERON  HORSES 

able  prices.  WM.  A. 


Stallions  and  mares  of  all 
ages  for  sale  at  reason- 

HE1D  •  Oxford,  I*a. 


WANTED-  Young  Jaek-LYCriS  tiL'A 


ill 1 1  n  ii  iii I ii  1 1 im ii  1 1  ii  j  i  mi  mi  mi  i  in  i  ii  1 1  in 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robin  Hood 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Don’t  Lose 
the  quarter 

Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  reach 

the  seat  of  the  trouble - give  positive  results. 

Always  keep  a  package  on  hand  for  treatment 
of  Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  or 
Bruised  Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Steri¬ 
lized  and  packed  in  medicated  ointment. 
Their  absorbent  texture  carries  the  medication 
into  the  teat  canal. 

Heals  the  Teat- 
Keeps  it  Open 

Big,  3  dozen  package  mailed  postpaid 
for  $1.  with  Satisfaction  or  Money 
Back  guarantee.  Give  dealer’s  name  so  we 
can  arrange  your  future  supply  locally. 

Dr.  H.  W.  NA  YLOR,  Veterinarian 

Dept.  5 -A.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Other  Dr.  Naylor  products : 

Liquid  Udder  Balm ,  SI 
Garget  Powder,  60c.y 
Car-min-ton,  a 
concentrated  mineral 
tonic  for  cows,  $1. 

Foul  Treatment, 

SI.  White  Scour 
Tablets,  SOc . 


FROM  SAME  SHEEP 

Why  lose  10%  to  15%  of  your  wool  by  old  fash¬ 
ioned  shearing  methods.  The  new  Stewart  ball 
bearing  shearing  machine  will  save  you  time  and 
labor  and  give  you  10%  more  wool  year  after 
year,  from  the  same  number  of  sheep. 


LET  US  PROVE  IT! 


Get  our  illustrated  booklet  which  tells 
how  owners  of  sheep  and  goats  have  in¬ 
creased  wool  profits  by  this  new  method. 
This  book  is  FREE  and  you  will  not  be 
obligated  by  sending  for  it.  Machine  pays 
for  itself  season  after  season.  Write  today  1 


Wedoexpert  sharpening  of  all  kindsof  combs  and  cutters. 


CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

Dept.8l7  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago,  III. 


pectt 

Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
IdIlaTOR  dozen;  5  dozen  $1,  or  mailed  postpaid. 
inserted  Moore  Bros., DeptC  Albany,  N.Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


Oats,  Peas  and  Barley 
Combination 

A  number  of  Erie  County,  Pa.,  farm¬ 
ers  are  using  a  combination  of  oats, 
peas  and  barley  in  part  of  their  acre¬ 
age,  rather  than  oats  alone.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  F.  J.  Garfield,  the  yield  on  bis 
farm  is  from  40  to  50  bushels,  weighing 
from  40  to  50  lbs.  per  bushel.  Mr. 
Garfield  uses  a  bushel  of  oats,  a  bushel 
of  Alpha  barley  and  a  half  bushel  of 
Canada  field  peas.  He  finds  the  com¬ 
bination  desirable  as  a  nurse  crop  for 
seeding.  He  seeds  a  mixture  of  Alsike, 
Red  clover  and  Timothy,  mixed  at  the 
rate  of  2-2-1.  He  uses  about  200  lbs. 
of  acid  phosphate  per  acre,  and  the 
combination  follows  corn. 

The  mixture  makes  a  14  per  cent 
protein  feed,  and  with  500  lbs.  of  this 
combination  Mr.  Garfield  mixes  100  lbs. 
each  of  bran  and  oil  or  cottonseed 
meal.  The  concentrate  is  economical, 
and  there  is  comparatively  little  outlay 
for  commercial  feed. 

Trouble  arises  in  harvesting  with 
grain  binder.  It  is  necessary  to  use 
the  supplementary  divider  board  at  the 
end  of  the  table,  and  scythe  blade  well 
sharpened  and  bolted  to  the  divider  in 
an  upright  position. 

Mr.  Garfield  plants  the  Wilson  5  Soy 
bean  with  silage.  Four  quarts  are  in¬ 
oculated,  and  mixed  with  the  fertilizer 
to  be  used  on  an  acre.  He  finds  the 
inoculation  will  survive  contact  with 
the  fertilizer.  The  Wilson  5  is  his  first 
choice,  Virginia  his  second  choice. 
When  he  first  planted  Soy  beans,  he 
used  one  of  the  early  dwarf  varieties 
which  made  but  little  growth,  and  the 
leaves  of  these  were  shattered  before 
corn  cutting.  He  finds  little  or  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  harvesting  the  corn  and  Soy 
beans  with  an  upright  corn  harvester. 

w.  J. 

Soy  Beans  in  Ohio 

As  a  hay  crop,  emergency  or  other¬ 
wise,  the  Soy  beans  will  occupy  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  greater  importance  from  year 
to  year,  as  the  value  of  this  legume 
becomes  fully  appreciated. 

More  than  1,400  varieties  of  Soy 
beans  have  been  studied  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
at  present  among  the  popular  practical 
varieties  are  the  Manchu,  the  Wilson 
Five,  and  the  Virginia.  These  varieties 
seem  to  have  found  highest  favor 
among  Soy  bean  growers.  The  Manchu 
was  introduced  from  Manchuria  about 
15  years  ago.  It  is  adapted  to  north¬ 
ern  conditions,  and  matures  seed  in 
about  110  days.  The  plant  is  bushy. 
There  are  141,000  beans  in  the  bushel. 
This  fact  is  of  interest  in  determining 
the  rate  of  seeding.  Another  variety  is 
the  Mandarin,  a  very  early  variety. 
The  writer  has  had  plants  blossoming 
35  days  from  the  date  of  planting.  It 
is  perhaps  ten  days  earlier  than  the 
Manchu.  However,  this  variety  does 
not  yield  as  well  in  seed  production 
or  hay.  There  is  a  place  for  it  in  north¬ 
ern  latitudes,  and  its  original  home  in 
Manchuria  is  a  very  inhospitable  coun¬ 
try,  climate  conditions  considered. 
There  are  174,000  seeds  to  the  bushel, 
according  to  Department  of  Agriculture 
count.  The  Ogemaw,  introduced  by 
Dr.  E.  E.  Evans,  of  Michigan,  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago,  is  probably  the 
earliest  maturing  Soy  bean.  This  ma¬ 
tures  in  80  or  85  days.  Soy  beans  adapt 
themselves  to  climatic  conditions  to 
considerable  extent.  The  early  varie¬ 
ties  seem  to  loiter  along  in  the  matter 
of  producing  flowers  and  maturing,  if 
taken  to  a  warmer  climate  with  pro¬ 
longed  season.  Other  early  varieties 
are  the  Black  Eyebrow,  a  very  good 
bean  and  the  old  Ito  San  of  which  little 
is  heard  in  recent  years. 

The  writer  grew  five  acres  of  im¬ 
portant  varieties  for  the  Federal  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Perhaps  the 


PRIZE  HERDS 

Yards  Milker 

Electric  or  Gas  Engine 


Herds  milked  by  Fords  Milkers  are  leading  in  Cow 
Testing  Associations  all  over  the  country.  Cows  like  its 
gentle,  soothing  action.  Saves  hours  of  drudgery.  Easy 
to  operate  and  keep  clean.  Guaranteed  to  milk  as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  any  milker,  regardless  of  price.  Finest  con¬ 
struction.  Thousands  in  use.  Sales  doubling  yearly. 
Many  styles  and  sizes. 

Send  for  instructive  booklet  No.  SO  FREE 
Distributors  Wanted  —  Fine  opportunity  for  mer¬ 
chants  and  farmers.  Ask  for  details. 

MYERS-SHERMAN  COMPANY 
2 1 3  N.  Desplaines  St. _ Chicago,  Illinois 


Wilson  5  could  best  be  counted  on  in 
Northern  Ohio  and  this  latitude  or  far¬ 
ther  north.  These  were  nearly  three 
weeks  later  in  maturing  than  the  Man¬ 
chu,  and  would  yield  60  per  cent  more 
hay  on  a  given  area.  Seed  will  mature 
in  the  North.  The  seeds  are  small  and 
number  about  300,000  to  the  bushel. 
There  are  many  black  Soy  beans  grown 
by  individual  growers,  that  are  con¬ 
sidered  Wilson.  The  Wilson  5  is  a 
selection  from  the  earlier  Wilson 
brought  from  Manchuria  20  years  ago. 

The  writer  prefers  the  Virginia  for 
hay.  This  variety  is  the  result  of  care¬ 
ful  selection  from  the  Morse  which  was 
brought  from  Manchuria  in  1906.  The 
Virginia  has  slender  stem,  and  is  a 
remarkably  fine  bean  for  bay.  From 
90  to  100  days  will  be  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  stand  for  hay,  120  days 
for  seed.  There  are  about  208,000 
seed  to  a  bushel.  The  Virginia  should 
produce  twice  the  hay  of  the  Manchu. 

Although  Soy  beans  have  been  grown 
in  China  for  3.000  years  or  more,  yet 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  isolate 
and  develop  varieties.  The  experts 
have  been  confronted  'with  black, 
brown  and  yellow  beans  of  various 
sizes  all  grown  together,  and  from  this 
mass  of  material  varieties  have  been 
selected.  Soy  beans  grown  from  Si¬ 
beria  to  India  seem  to  represent  the 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

In  planting  Soy  beans  the  number  of 
seed  per  bushel  should  regulate  the 
seeding.  A  bushel  and  a  half  of  the 
Manchu,  a  bushel  and  a  peck  of  the 
Virginia  and  a  bushel  of  the  Wilson, 
planted  solid  will  produce  an  equal 
stand,  and  this  is  a  fair  rate  of  seed¬ 
ing.  More  may  he  heard  of  the  Laredo, 
a  bean  numbering  about  470,000  to  the 
bushel.  This  bean  requires  140  days 
for  maturity,  however.  This  is  grown 
to  some  extent  in  the  South,  and  is 
particularly  adapted  there. 

However,  there  are  many  good  va> 
rieties  of  Soy  beans  not  mentioned.  Soy 
beans  are  destined  to  fill  a  larger  place 
in  the  farm  program.  A  word  about 
planting.  Specialists  are  inclined  to 
advise  planting  in  rows  about  28  in. 
apart,  and  from  20  to  30  lbs.  of  seed 
to  the  acre,  for  maximum  yield.  This 
will  enable  cultivation.  Many  grow 
them  solid,  which  means  a  considerable 
weed  growth  in  the  beans.  Soy  beans, 
as  all  know  require  innoculation,  they 
require  available  phosphorus,  and  soil 
should  be  sweet  and  supplied  with  lime 
for  best  growth.  The  problems  of  bay 
making  are  different.  OHIO  grower. 


Soy  Beans  for  Poultry 

In  recent  numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
inquiries  have  been  made  regarding  the 
feeding  value  of  Soy  beans  for  poultry. 
For  the  five  years  just  after  the  World 
War  Soy  beans  (whole)  and  sunflower 
seed  and  scratch  grains  were  my  sole 
poultry  feed,  and  I  always  bad  plenty 
of  eggs ;  during  these  years  I  fed  no 
mash.  Since  that  time  I  have  used 
mash  as  part  of  the  ration,  and  some 
oilmash  and  cottonseed  in  the  Fall,  and 
also  peanuts  if  I  have  them;  I  never 
from  the  first  had  any  trouble  about 
fowls  eating  them  whole!  hens  could 
probably  use  them  better  in  meal  than 
whole. 

The  strongest  animals  (I  will  also 
include  man)  in  the  world  derive  their 
protein  from  vegetables.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  nothing  will  break  down 
either  man  or  bird  quicker  than  heavy 
animal  protein  feeding.  It  certainly 
makes  a  slick-looking  flock  where  they 
have  a  good  ration  of  Soy  beans  and 
sunflower  seed  and  other  grains,  and 
also  plenty  of  green  feed  is  necessary 
with  this  kind  of  feeding,  but  you  will 
get  the  eggs. 

Some  years  ago  I  sent  you  my  rem 
edy  for  leg  weakness  in  chicks,  and 
that  is  boiled  rice  and  hard-boiled  eggs. 

Pennsylvania.  wm,  a.  rorek. 


It  Milks  the  Cows 


ou  re 

entitled  to 

more  hours 
of  LEISURE 

EVEN  if  there  were  no  dollars 
and  cents  saving  in  the  use 
of  the  milking  machine,  still  the 
profit  in  machine  milking  would 
be  enormous — in  making  dairy 
farming  pleasanter,  in  gaining 
added  hours  for  leisure,  in  do¬ 
ing  things  in  the  modern  way,  in 
securing  greater  independence 
of  the  ever-present  labor  prob¬ 
lem.  The  Burrell  will  milk  your 
herd  easier, 
quicker,  safer 
and  better  than 
a  hand  milker. 
It  Milks  the 

Single  Tube  System  C(HCS  Clean. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  Just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  S«.»  New  York 


D.  H.  BURRELL  &.  CO.  INC. 
20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  This  Free  Book 


Every  cow  owner  needs  it  — 
whether  he  is  now  milking 
by  hand  or  machine.  It’s  not 
a  mere  catalog,  but  a  32-page 
profusely  illustrated  book 
which  is  a  guide  in  both  se¬ 
lecting  and  using  a  milking 
machine— backed  by  67  years’ 
experiment  and  experience. 
You  owe  this  book  to  your¬ 
self.  It’s  free.  Send  for  it  now. 
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MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM. SEPARATORS 


Bag  Balm,  the  great  healing  ointment 
quickly  heals  cuts,  chaps,  cracked  teats, 
inflammation,  bunches,  caked  bag. 

Bag  Balm  penetrates  quickly,  restores 
brisk  circulation.  Easy  and  pleasant  to  use; 
cannot  taint  the  milk.  Scores  of  emergency 
uses  for  healing — with  animals  or  in  the 
home.  Big  I O-ounce  package  60c  at  general 
stores,  feed  dealers,  druggists.  Mailed  post¬ 
paid  if  hard  to  obtain  locally.  Booklet, 
‘‘Dairy  Wrinkles”  free  on  request. 

Dairy  Asso,  Co,,  Inc.,  Lyndonvillo,  Vt» 
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Speed  of  Generator 

I  have  a  four  -  cylinder  automobile 
engine  that  I  am  using  for  a  power 
unit.  I  have  added  two  line  shafts, 
and  with  my  present  equipment  appar¬ 
ently  I  can't  get  the  maximum  power. 
This  engine  to  develop  full  efficiency 
should  run  at  approximately  600  R. 
P.  M.  And  I  want  to  drive  an  electric 
generator  from  the  second  shaft  from 
the  engine,  this  dynamo  should  run 
about  1,200  R.  P.  M.  What  size  pulleys 
should  I  have  entirely  to  develop  the 
full  maximum  speed  and  power  for  the 
engine,  thence  to  run  my  dynamo  from 
the  second  shaft  at  1,200  R.  P.  M.  c.  s. 

It  is  understood  that  one  of  these 
line  shafts  is  driven  from  the  other, 
one  only  being  belted  direct  to  the  en¬ 
gine.  The  most  convenient  speed  for  a 
line  shaft  is  from  250  to  280  R.  P.  M. 
With  your  engine  running  at  600  R. 
P.  M.  and  carrying  a  6-inch  drive  pul¬ 
ley,  a  14-inch  pulley  on  line  shaft  No.  1 
will  give  it  a  speed  of  257  R.  P.  M. 
Belting  from  a  14-inch  pulley  on  line 
shaft  No.  1  to  a  pulley  of  the  same  size 
on  shaft  No.  2  will  also  drive  this  shaft 
at  257  R.  P.  M.  Assuming  a  6-inch 
pulley  on  the  generator,  a  28-inch  pul¬ 
ley  mounted  on  shaft  No.  2  will  drive 
it  at  1,200  R.  P.  M. 

The  size  of  the  pulleys  used  does  not 
affect  the  power  of  the  engine^  except 
that  they  make  it  necessary  to  run  the 
engine  slower  or  faster  to  obtain  the 
correct  speed  at  the  point  where  the 
power  is  used,  the  driven  machine.  A 
smaller  pulley  on  the  engine  or  a  larger 
pulley  on  the  line  shaft  will  permit  run¬ 
ning  the  engine  faster  and  thus  secure 
more  power.  If  the  automobile  engine 
you  are  using  is  at  all  modern  it  seems 
probable  that  it  will  develop  more 
power  when  run  at  a  higher  speed  than 
600  R.  P.  M. ;  900  to  1,000  R.  P.  M. 
would  be  nearer  the  speed  of  maximum 
power. 

If  the  second  line  shaft  is  added,  or 
the  purpose  of  securing  sufficient  speed 
for  the  generator,  it  is  unnecessary.  A 
28-inch  pulley  on  the  first  shaft  will 
drive  the  generator  at  the  same  speed 
or  it  can  be  driven  direct  from  the 
engine  by  using  a  pulley  on  the  engine 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  one  mounted 
on  the  generator.  R.  h.  s. 


Straightening  An  Old  Build¬ 
ing  Frame 

I  have  a  barn  80x30  ft.  One  side  is 
built  in  a  hillside  with  a  stone  founda¬ 
tion,  so  they  would  not  have  to  build 
a  barn  bridge.  Thei’e  is  a  bulge  in 
the  other  side  about  1  ft.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  push  it  back  again  with 
the  least  trouble  and  expense?  Also, 
what  is  the  average  estimated  cost  of 
cement  work  per  square  yard  or  cubic 
yard?  c.  s. 

An  old  building,  after  the  timbers 
have  become  bent  and  seasoned  in  this 
position,  is  very  difficult  to  straighten. 
Each  building  is  a  problem  in  itself, 
and  can  only  be  solved  by  a  man  on  the 
ground.  In  some  cases  it  is  possible  to 
push  a  sprung  frame  back  in  place  by 
means  of  jacks  and  shores;  the  jacks 
being  set  at  the  proper  angle  on  a 
foundation  of  timbers  set  in  the  soil, 
and  the  shores  extending  from  the 
jacks  to  the  sill  of  the  building. 
Coupled  with  this  may  be  used  a  differ¬ 
ential  hoist  stretched  between  the  sills 
of  the  building.  Shores  should  be 
placed  against  the  sill  on  the  inside  of 
the  side  opposite  the  bulge  to  prevent 
its  being  pulled  still  farther  in.  In 
some  cases  the  timber  that  is  to  be 
straightened  must,  be  weakened  by 
making  saw  cuts  at  the  proper  points. 
After  straightening  it  can  again  be 
strengthened  by  spiking  on  planks,  the 
use  of  tie  rods,  etc. 

It  is  customary  to  estimate  concrete 
at  from  $9  to  $10  per  cubic  yard.  This 
includes  the  labor  of  mixing  and  plac¬ 
ing.  Where  gravel  can  be  obtained 
for  the  hauling,  as  is  the  case  on  many 
fanns,  and  the  concrete  is  mixed  and 
placed  by  farm  labor  at  odd  times  the 
cost  is  of  course  less.  Where  a  1-2-4 
mixtixi’e  is  used,  that  is,  one  sack  of 
cement,  two  cubic  feet  of  clean 
coarse  sand  and  four  cubic  feet  of 
screened  gravel,  six  sacks  of  cement 
will  be  needed  for  a  cubic  yard  of  con¬ 
crete.  This  makes  the  cost  of  the  ce¬ 
ment  $4. SO  when  retailing  at  80  cents 
per  sack.  R.  h.  s. 


Your  guarantee  of  fence  value 


You  have  a  right  to  expect  the  fence  you  buy 
today  to  give  you  greater  service  per  dollar 
than  any  fence  you  ever  bought  before.  You 
have  a  right  to  demand  a  guarantee — not  a 
weak-kneed,  evasive  guarantee  but  a  red- 
blooded,  man-size,  positive  guarantee  of  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

That  is  exactly  what  you  get  with  all  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Fences.  The  most  durable  steel  that 
can  be  drawn  into  wire  1  The  heaviest  coating 
of  zinc  that  can  be  successfully  united  to  wire 
without  cracking.  Yet  you  pay  no  more  than 
for  ordinary  fence! 

How  can  we  give  you  such  value?  First,  by 
controlling  every  process  in  the  manufacture 
from  mining  the  ore  to  the  finished  product — 
only  one  manufacturing  profit.  Second,  by 
using  our  own  special  formula  for  steel  which 


has  unusual  strength  and  a  particular  affinity 
for  zinc  galvanizing;  and  third,  by  covering 
every  strand  with  a  life-long  super-zinced 
coating,  bonded  so  closely  to  the  steel  that  it 
will  not  crack  or  peel. 

Lastly,  this  value  is  made  double-sure  by  a 
factory  inspection  10  times  more  thorough 
than  the  usual  strict  requirements  of  engineers 
and  testing  laboratories. 

Pittsburgh  Fences  are  made  in  the  wid¬ 
est  range  of  styles  and  designs.  Pittsburgh 
Columbia  Fence  is  of  hinge-joint  construction. 
Pittsburgh  Perfect  Fence  is  the  electrically- 
welded,  stiff-stay  type.  Both  adhere  to  high¬ 
est  quality  standards.  Both  carry  our  un¬ 
qualified  guarantee.  You  are  also  sure  of  the 
same  high  quality  when  you  buy  Pittsburgh 
barbed  wire,  gates,  steel  posts  and  wire  nails. 


T7T?  T7  T7-  \7o1l-iaWI**  KrvnFc  These  remarkable  Pittsburgh  Fences  are  d«- 
JC1  XV  JQ  JC/  ♦  V  C*JLU.dDJLt  UUUlvb  scribed  in  our  new  Catalogue,  sent  free  oi 

request.  At  the  same  time  we  will  send  you  our  useful  book,  Farm  Records. 


Qood  fences  make  better  farms 


— — ( Pittsburgh Stee 1  Co) 1 

704  Union  Trust  Bldg.  w  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GENTLEMEN:  Please  send  me  FREE  your  cata¬ 
logue  and  farm  record  book. 

Name— - -  ....  ■■  -  — 

Address - — — 


I’ll  Save" 

You  Money  on  Poultry 
’Fence  and  Poultry  Netting! 

AWjvrite  now  for  my  new  1928  catalog. 

Before  you  buy  get  my  Factory  Freight  Paid  Prices — 
lowest  in  lByears  forFarm  Fence,  Lawn  Fence, Gates, 
Barbwire,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing,  Furnaces,  Cream  Sep¬ 
arators,  Paints,  etc.  My  catalog  is  free.  All  products 
guaranteed  —  24  hour  shipping  service.— Jim  Brown.  THE 
BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  Dept.  4331.  Cleveland,  O. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

STEEL  POSTS  -  GATES  -  BARBED  WIRE  -  PAINT  -  ROOFING 


PRICES  SLASHED  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  W  ire,  Paints,  Roofing.  Factory 
to  You.  12-to-24-hour  service.  We  Pay  Freight.  Kitsel- 
man  Fence  now  SUPER-Gaivanizcd  with  99  94- 
100  per  cent  pure  zinc,  same  quality  as  on 
Telephone  Wire.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  1 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.230  Muncie,  Ind. 


T- 
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changing  with 


Tractor  speed  can  be  increased  or  decreased  while  the  motor  is 
running — if  the  tractor  is  equipped  with  a  Pickering  Governor. 
That’s  because  of  the  Pickering  built-in  Speed  Changer.  It  means 
time  and  money  saved  when  you  change  from  one  job  to  another. 

The  built-in  Speed  Changer  is  only  one  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  Pickering  Governor  on  your  tractoi-. 

Others  are  steady,  smooth  power,  elimination 
of  engine  racing,  considerably  reduced  fuel  bills. 

Pickering  Governors  are  built  for  Fordson, 
McCormiek-Deering,  Twin  City,  Hart-Parr  and 
all  other  tractors. 

Clip  coupon  for  free  pamphlet.  It  tells  how 
Pickering  Governors  put  pep  and  power  into  your 
tractor  and  take  out  wear  and  tear  and  expense. 


HtHE  PICKERING 
]  GOVERNOR  CO., 

,  Portland,  Conn, 


1  Send  me  free  pamphlet  45F. 

1  Name  . 

)  Address  . 

|  Tractor  . 

I  Dealer’s  Name  . 

.  Address  . 


FENCING 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence- 
interwoven —  Painted  Green — Red  — 
or  Plain — made  in  3  or  t-ft.  heights. 
For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog, 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


32  Concrete 

Write  today  for  free  gift,  low-price 
offer  on  the  old  reliable  KWIK- MIX 
,  curved-blade  mixer  on  skids.  Batch-a- 
minute,  perfect  mix,  assuring  everlast¬ 
ing,  hard-as-rock  construction. 

KW1K-MIX 

Hand  or  motor  power, 
pays  for  itself  in  a  single  job 
making  floors,  fence  posts, 
grain  bins,  water  troughs,  silos, 
etc.  Make  money  working  for 
neighbors.  Write  your  address 
on  edge  of  this  page,  tear  out 
and  mail  to  us  for  free  offer. 

Badger  KWIK-MIX  Co. 

1007  Cleveland  Ave.  Milwaukee.  Wls. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  is  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c  ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  51c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  32c;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  40c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs,  doz., 
24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  31c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c ;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vebetagles. — All  home  and 
southern  grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets, 
lb.,  5c;  buckwheat  flour,  new,  lb.,  5c; 
graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  new  cabbage,  lb., 
7c ;  cabbage,  head,  5c ;  red,  head,  6c ;  car¬ 
rots,  bch,  5c;  dry,  lb.,  5c;  celery,  3  bchs, 
25c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  12c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ; 
horseradish,  %  pt.,  15e;  lettuce,  3  heads, 
25c ;  home-grown  lettuce,  bch,  5c ;  onions, 
pk.,  30c;  green,  bch,  5c;  parsley,  bch, 
10c;  peppers,  doz.,  25c;  potatoes,  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.40 ;  pk.,  35c ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.30;  salsify,  bch,  10c;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  3c ;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
40c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c;  geese,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb,,  28c ; 
porterhouse  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  head  cheese,  lb., 
40c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  20c;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c;  lamb  •chops,  lb.,  45c;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  15c ;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c ; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c;  sliced,  lb.,  38c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
40c;  pork  loins,  lb.,  16c;  whole  hams, 
lb.,  16c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  20c ; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord, .  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  light  weight,  30c;  dressed,  lb., 
35c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  27  to  85c;  dressed, 
lb.,  45c;  springers,  live,  lb.,  28  to  35c; 
dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
50c;  geese,  live,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  hens, 
each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1 ; 
butter,  lb.,  55c;  eggs,  crate,  $9  to  $9.50; 
retail,  30  to  35c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
$1.25;  beans,  lb.,  7  to  9c;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  35  to  50c ;  100  heads,  $2  to  $3 ; 
carrots,  bu.,  65  to  85c;  celery,  doz.  bchs, 
50  to  75c ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  20 
to  25c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  6c ;  maple 
svrup.  gal.,  $3 ;  onions,  bu.,  $2.25 ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.50;  potatoes,  large,  bu., 
$1.65  to  $1.75;  small,  bu.,  60c;  medium, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1.25;  radishes,  doz.  bchs, 
75c ;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  squash, 
lb.,  5c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$15;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  11  to  13c; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  15  to  19c ;  lamb, 
dressed,  lb.,  30c ;  mutton,  15  to  27c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Cabbage,  doz.  heads,  85 
to  50c;  100  heads,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  red, 
crate,  50  to  75c ;  carrots,  bskt,  35  to  40c ; 
bu.,  70  to  80c;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  75c  to 
$1.25;  celery  knobs,  doz.,  40  to  60c;  en¬ 
dive,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  kale,  bu.,  50 
to  60c ;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.  hds,  30  to  50c ; 
onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $1.45  to  $1.60;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c ;  rhubarb,  h.h.,  doz.  bchs, 
$1.25  to  $1.40 ;  turnips,  bskt,  85  to  40c ; 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bchs,  40  to  50c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.75 ; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65 ;  North¬ 
ern  flpy,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50 ;  Rome 
Beauty,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Russets,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50 ;  Wagner,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 
s  Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  28  to 
30c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  light, 
lb.,  30  to  31c;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  30e; 
ducks,  lb.,  30  to  32e. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
23  to  30c  j  doz.,  in  small  lots,  33  to  35c; 
butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
misalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
05c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy, 
$5.50  to  $4;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to 
$2.30. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  is  higher,  while  eggs  are  steady, 
lave  poultry  is  in  moderate  supply  and 
firmer. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  — -  Butter, 
higher ;  creamery,  prints,  54  to  55c ;  tubs, 
5  L  to  52c  ;  dairy,  45  to  50c  ;  storage,  _  44 
to  47c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new  daisies, 
•flats,  27  to  28c;  longhorn,  28  to  29c; 


limburger,  30  to  31c ;  brick,  32  to  33c ; 
block  Swiss,  32  to  35c.  Eggs,  steady ; 
Grade  A,  31  to  32c ;  grade  B,  30  to  31c ; 
grade  C,  28  to  29c ;  unclassified,  26  to 
29c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady  ;  fowls,  23 
to  30c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  22c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  32  to  37c ;  capons,  40  to  45c ;  ducks, 
26  to  30c ;  geese,  24  to  2Sc ;  turkeys,  38 
to  45c.  Live  poultry,  firmer ;  fowls,  24 
to  30c ;  springers,  26  to  30c ;  old  roosters, 
19  to  20c ;  capons,  32  to  35c ;  ducks,  27 
to  30c ;  geese,  23  to  26c ;  turkeys,  35  to 
48c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady ; 
Hubbardson,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Wealthy; 
$2  to  $2.75 ;  King,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ; 
Baldwin,  $2.25  to  $3 ;  Northern  Spy, 
$2.25  to  $3.50 ;  Greening,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ; 
McIntosh,  $3  to  $3.75 ;  Rome  Beauty, 
Winesap,  western,  box,  $3.25  to  $3.75 ; 
Delicious,  $4  to  $4.75.  Potatoes,  easy; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.65 ;  150-lb. 
bag,  $3.75  to  $4.25 ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $12 
to  $13 ;  sweets,  Md.,  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Grapes,  South 
American,  20-lb.  box,  $4.50  to  $7 ; 
Oranges,  Fla.,  box,  $5.25  to  $6.50 ;  Cal., 
$4.50  to  $6.50 ;  strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  50 
to  65c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ; 
fed  kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  $9  to  $9.25 ;  marrow,  $9.50  to  $10 ; 
white  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11.  Onions, 
steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3 ; 
100-lb.  sack,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  Spanish,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $2.75. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $6 
to  $8 ;  beans,  Fla.,  hamper,  $3.75  to 
$5.75 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40 ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  25c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  25 
to  60c ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.,  65  to  80c ;  cucumbers,  box,  $2.75 
to  $3.75 ;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.25  to 
$4.25 ;  endive,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.25 ; 
horseradish,  bbl.,  $21  to  $24 ;  lettuce,  10- 
lb.  bskt,  65  to  75c ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt, 
90c  to  $1.50 ;  oyster  plant,  doz.,  50  to 
75c ;  parsley,  doz.,  60  to  75c ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  peas,  Mex.,  crate,  $5  to 
$6.50 ;  peppers,  Mex.  crate,  $3.25  to 
$3.75 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  85c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  10-lb. 
bskt,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  watercress,  doz.,  40  to  50c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  white  comb,  lb.,  20  to 
21c ;  dark,  12  to  14c.  Maple  products, 
steady ;  new  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  old, 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  sugar,  30  to  35c. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  dull;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $17  ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $14  ; 
oat  straw, .$10  to  $12 ;  wheat  bran,  carlot, 
$41 ;  standard  middlings,  $40.50 ;  Red- 
dog,  $42 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent 
protein,  $52 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $56 ; 
hominy,  $41.50 ;  gluten,  $42.60 ;  oatfeed, 
$18.75.  C.  H.  B. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Wholesale 
Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  higher  than  extras, 
47%  to  48%c;  extra,  92  score,  47%c; 
first,  88  to  91  score,  46%  to  47%c;  pack¬ 
ing  stock,  current  make,  No.  1,  33  to 
33%c ;  No.  2,  32c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  gathered,  extra  first,  29 
to  30c ;  firsts,  27%  to  28%c ;  seconds, 
26%  to  27c ;  storage,  best  marks,  32  to 
33c;  extra  firsts,  31%c;  first,  29%  to 
30c ;  nearby  hennery  white,  closely  se¬ 
lected  extra,  36  to  38c;  nearby  and  near¬ 
by  western  hennery  white,  first  to  aver¬ 
age  extra,  31  to  35c ;  nearby  hennery 
brown,  extra,  34  to  37c;  Pacific  coast 
white,  extra,  35%  to  37%c ;  do.,  first  to 
extra  first,  32  to  35%c. 

Cheese. — State,  whole  milk,  flats,  fresh, 
fancy,  22%  to  23c;  do.,  held,  fancy  to 
fancy  special,  29  to  29  %c. 

Butter  retailed  in  Albany  from  43  to 
65e  a  lb. 

Fresh  eggs  retailed  at  35  to  40c  a  doz¬ 
en,  with  western  offerings  selling  at  32e. 

Mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt,  $1.75 ;  eggplant, 
box,  $5.50 ;  cabbage,  Texas,  crate,  $4.50 ; 
cabbage,  Fla.,  hamper,  $2.50 ;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $2.50 ;  beets,  bclid,  bu.,  $3 ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $2.25;  onions,  sack,  $5.50;  Ber¬ 
muda  potatoes,  bbl.,  $15 ;  potatoes,  sack, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  Cuban  potatoes,  bu.,  $4.25 ; 
peppers,  crate,  $4.50 ;  beans,  bu.,  $7.50 ; 
tomatoes,  box,  $5 ;  sweet  potatoes,  hamp¬ 
er,  $3.25 ;  asparagus,  doz.  bchs,  $6.50  to 
$7.50 ;  carrots,  bchd,  bu.,  $2.50 ;  Iceberg 
lettuce,  crate,  $4.50 ;  turnips,  bu.,  75c ; 
endive,  bu.,  $4.25 ;  escarole,  bbl.,  $3.25 ; 
eggs,  by  crate,  32  to  35c ;  peas,  bu.,  $8.50 ; 
pears,  box,  $5.50 ;  celery,  crate,  $3.75  to 
$6 ;  celery  hearts,  100,  $9 ;  apples,  bbl., 
$8  to  $8.50 ;  strawberries,  qt.,  70e ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  h.h.,  doz.,  $2.25. 

Retail  Prices. — Apples,  pk.,  40c  ;  beans, 
qt.,  30c  ;  grapes,  lb.,  25c  ;  grapefruit,  10c  ; 
cabbage,  lb.,  3c ;  carrots,  3c ;  cucumbers, 
apiece,  30c ;  lettuce,  10c ;  peppers,  green, 
doz.,  40c ;  parsley,  bch,  5c ;  potatoes,  pk., 
40c- ;  potatoes,  sweet,  qt.,  10c ;  celery,  bch, 
10 ;  spinach,  lb.,  15c ;  pk.,  60c ;  Summer 
savory,  bch,  15c ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  35c ;  tur¬ 
nips,  yellow,  lb.,  10c ;  watercress,  bch, 
15c;  turnips,  white,  lb.,  10c;  rhubarb, 
h.h,  bch,  35c ;  new  potatoes,  2  lbs.  for  25c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Straw,  wholesale, 
$25  ton;  retail,  $26;  hay,  wholesale,  $21 
ton ;  retail,  $22. 

Livestock. — Bulls,  7  to  7%c  lb ;  cows, 
3%  to  7e;  lambs,  12c;  hogs,  sheep,  $1.50 
each. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

March  29,  192S. 

MILK 

April :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100 
lbs.,  Class  2A,  $1.78%,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.03%  ;  Class  3,  $2. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  Class  3  the  differential  is  4c. 


Sheffield  Producers : 
Class  2,  $1.90  ;  Class  3, 

Class  1, 
$1.90. 

$2.80 ; 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy. . 
Extra,  92  score . 

$0.47%  @$0.48% 
.47% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.46%  @ 

•47% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .45  @ 

.46 

Lower  grades . 

.43  @ 

.44 

Storage,  firsts  . 

.46%  @ 

.47 

Seconds  . 

.44  @ 

.46 

Ladles  . 

.35%  @ 

.40 

Packing  stock  . 

.32  @ 

.33% 

Centralized  . 

.43  @ 

.47 

Renovated . 

.42  @ 

•42% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.49  %@ 

.50 

Extra . 

.48%  @ 

.49 

Firsts  . 

.  .45  @ 

.48 

Seconds  . 

.43  @ 

.44 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held,  fancy. $0.29  @$0.29% 

Flats,  fresh  . 22%  @  .23 

Wisconsin,  held . 29  @  .29% 


Daisies,  fresh  . 

.24 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white.  . 

.$0.37 

@$0.38 

Average  extras  .... 

.  .33 

@  .35 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .32 

@  .32% 

Firsts  . 

.  .31 

@  .31% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

.  .32 

@  .37% 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.  .34 

@  .37 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .30 

@  .31 

Common  to  good . 

.  .27 

@  .29 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

. $0.26@$0.31 

Chickens  . 

.30  @  .50 

Roosters  . 

.16 

Ducks  . 24  @  .26 

Geese . 16  @  .20 

Tame  rabbits . 2$@  .30 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.34 @$0.45 


Fair  to  good  . . 

.30 

Broilers  . 

. 35  @ 

.55 

Roosters  . 

. 20  @ 

.25 

Fowls  . 

. . 24  @ 

.30 

Capons,  9  lbs.  . . . 

. 44  @ 

.48 

Mix  weights  .  . . 

. 32  @ 

.43 

Ducks  . 

. 16  @ 

.21 

Geese . 

. 20  @ 

.26 

Turkeys,  young  .  . 

. 43  @ 

.45 

Old  . 

. 32  @ 

.38 

Squabs,  white,  lb. 

. 60  @ 

.75 

Dark,  doz . 

.  3.00 @ 

3.50 

Culls  . 

.  2.00 @ 

2.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $13.00@13.75 

Bulls  . 7.75 @  8.50 

Cows  .  4.25@  6.50 

Calves,  best  . 16.00@17.00 

Sheep  .  6.00 @  8.00 

Lambs  . 13.25@15.00 

Hogs,  140  to  150  lbs . 9.00  @  9.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.20@$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 15@  .19 

Culls  . 10  @  .14 

Lambs,  h.h.,  head  .  6.00@11.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 18.00@23.00 

Bulls  ...' . 12.50@12.75 

Cows  . 15.00@18.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island  . $2.50@$4.75 

Maine,  150  lbs . 3.75 @  4.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 4.75 @  5.10 

Bermuda,  bbl . 4.00 @12.00 

Cuban,  bu . 2.25 @  3.50 

Fla.,  bbl . 7.00@10.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 75@  2.75 

VEGETABLES 

Anise,  bu . $1.50@$3.50 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  doz . 3.00@  6.00 

Beets,  Texas,  bu . 1.50@  2.25 

Cabbage,  bbl . 90  @  1.00 

New,  bu .  1.50  @  2.50 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00  @  1.50 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.50@  2.50 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 1.00@  1.50 

Celery  knobs,  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 2.50@10.00 

_  1.00  @  1.25 


Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu. 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Escarol,  bu . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lima  beans,  bu.  . . . 
Lettuce,  bu. 


1.00  @  3.50 
.75  @  1.75 
2.25@ 
1.75@ 
1.00@ 


2.50 
5.00 
3.00 

4.50 

1.50 
3.00 

7.50 
4.00 
1.00 
7.00 
5.00 

2.50 
2.20 
1.00 
4.00 


Onions,  wn.,  yellow,  100  lbs.  3.50@ 

Parsley,  bu.  . . .  . . 75@ 

Parsnips,  bbl . 2.00 @ 

Peas,  bu . 3.00@ 

Radishes,  bu . 2.00@ 

Spinach,  bu . 75@ 

String  beans,  bu . 1.50@ 

Tomatoes,  6-bst.  crate .  1.50  @ 

Turnip  tops,  bu .  1.00@ 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 2.00@ 

White,  bu . 50@ 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@ 

DRIED  BEANS 

(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9.25 @$9.50 

Pea  .  8.75 @  9.50 

Red  kidney . 9.25  @  9.50 

White  kidney . 10.25@10.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.00@$4.25 

Bbl.  . 4.00@12.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box  . . .  .10.00@16.00 
Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 25@  .75 
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Oranges,  Fla.,  box . 3.70@  7.70 

Cal . 3.60  @  6.85 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $21.00@22  00 

No.  2 . .- . 18.00@20.00 

No.  3 . 14.00@17.00 

Clover  mixed  . 16.00@20.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@24.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.81% 

No.  1  dark  Spring . 1.55% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 1.20 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 70 

Rye  1.32% 

Barley  .  1.09 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 


Cheese,  best,  lb . 35 @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55  @  .60 

Gathered . .  .40  @  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44 @  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04@  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 20@  .35 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30@  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 10@  .12 

Celery,  root . 10 @  .15 

Cauliflower,  head . 20@  .35 

String  beaus,  lb . 30 @  .40 

Lima  beans,  lb . 30@  .40 

Peas,  lb.» . 30 @  .50 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 

Onions,  lb . 04@  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .04 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

This  market  has  been  moderately  ac¬ 
tive  on  most  produce  during  the  past 
week.  Comparatively  heavy  holdings  on 
track,  with  light  diversions  and  local  buy¬ 
ing  appear  responsible  for  the  decided 
price  decline  in  potatoes.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  apples  has  slowed  down  consid¬ 
erably,  due  to  prices  many  of  the  trade 
regard  as  prohibitive,  especially  on  or¬ 
dinary  quality.  Buyers  of  wool  have 
been  most  active  on  future  deliveries 
with  prices  generally  firm  and  unchanged 
from  previous  week. 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Market  slightly  weaker. 
Baldwins,  Mass.  A  grade,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 
Fancy  large  sizes,  $3.50  to  $3.75.  Un¬ 
graded,  $1.50  to  $2.35  box.  Me.  A2%  to 
2%-in.,  $7.50  to  $9.50  bbl.  Mass.  McIn¬ 
tosh  A  grade,  $3.25  to  $3.60.  Fancy 
large  sizes,  $3.75  to  $4.  Ungraded,  $2.50 
to  $3  std.  bu.  box.  N.  H.  Baldwins, 
A2_%-in._  up,  $8.50  to  $9.50  bbl.  Me. 
Spies,  $5.50  to  $8.  Ben  Davis,  unclas¬ 
sified,  $4  to  $5  bbl. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good_  for  best.  Native  cut  off,  $1.10  to 
$1.35  std.  bu.  box.  Tex.  erts  mostly, 
$2.50  to  $3.25. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  N.  Y.  Danish,  few  sales,  75c  100 
lbs.  Tex.,  white,  $4  to  $4.25  ert;  $4  bbl. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native  cut  off  washed 
ord.,  60c  to  $1.10 ;  best  mostly  $1.25  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  Y.  cut  off  dirty,  large,  $1.50 
to  $1.75  100  lbs.  Tex.  erts.  bchs,  $2.50 
to  $3.50. 

Celery.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Fla.,  10-in.  erts,  $2.50 
to  $3.25. 

Cucumbers.  — -  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native  li.h.,  best,  50  to  70 
cukes,  $6  to  $8.50 ;  few,  $9  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  h.h.,  18  rds.  ord.  mostly 
40  to  60c ;  best,  75  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 
Iceberg  Cal.  best,  $2  to  $4 ;  few  $4.50  crt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
light ;  100-lb.  sacks,  Yellow,  med.  to  small, 
best.  Conn.  Valley  ord.,  $2  to  $2.50.  Few 
natives  ord.,  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 
N.  Y.  State  mostly,  $4.25  to  $4.75.  Ohio 
and  Mich.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  100  lbs.  Chile, 
std.  erts,  Bermudas,  $3.25. 

Parsnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  cut  off  washed, 
$1.10  to  $1.35 ;  few,  $1.50  std.  bu.  box ; 
poorer  lower. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  fair.  Me  and  N.  B.  Gr.  Mts., 
best,  $2.65  to  $2.85  100  lbs. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  li.h.,  12  to  12%e  lb*  Cal., 
40-lb.  box,  $2.25  to  $3. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Bskts,  Tex.,  75  to  90c; 
Va.,  65  to  85c ;  S.  C.,  50  to  60c. 

Squash.  —  Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Native  Hubbard,  mostly 
$90  to  $100  ton ;  $4  to  $4.50  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Native  h.h.,  few  sales,  50 
to  65c  lb.  Mex.  lugs  ord.,  $2.50  to 
$3.50 ;  poorer,  $1.50. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  Ruta  and  Purple  Tops,  35 
to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  White  Caps,  few 
sales,  fancy,  $1.50  to  $2.25  100  lbs. 
Rutabagas,  P.  E.  I.,  $1.75  to  $2  100  lbs. 

Hay.  —  Supplies  moderate.  Demand 
good  for  best.  No.  1  Timothv,  $21  to 
$22.  Eastern,  $13  to  $15.  Clover 
mixed,  red,  $1S  to  $20  ton. 

(Continued  on  Page  593) 
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Wants  All  the  Facts 

On  page  407  I  road  what  seems  to 
me  a  very  unfair  criticism  of  The  It. 
N.-Y.  by  its  friend  Mr.  Mead  on  the 
tuberculosis  eradication  question.  I, 
too,  have  been  a  constant  reader  of 
The  It.  N.-Y.  for  the  past  45  years, 
also  1  have  read  numerous  other  farm 
papers,  and  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  the  one 
farm  paper  I  know  that  is  willing  to 
print  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  a 
question,  and  have  the  readers  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  their  own  conclusions  and  judge 
for  themselves  that  which  is  sound  and 
true,  and  that  which  is  false  and  cor¬ 
rupt. 

Mr.  Mead  seems  to  think  his  favorite 
farm  paper  should  print  only  that 
which  is  in  line  with  his  own  ideas. 
Possibly  he  is  not  aware  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  family  is  a  large  one,  widely  scat¬ 
tered,  and  what  is  good  for  one  member 
is  not  good  for  another,  and  what 
seems  good  to  most  of  us  today  be¬ 
comes  evil  to  most  of  us  tomorrow. 
That  which  is  good  and  that  which  is 
evil  are  not  constant  with  any  of  us,  or 
stable  or  everlasting,  because  both  are 
subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Therefore  the  wise  and  fair-minded 
reader  plucks  out  that  which  is  good 
and  that  which  is  evil,  and  throws 
them  both  away,  and  seeks  only  the 
little  grain  of  truth  that  may  lie  buried 
somewhere  among  the  drift  wood  of 
good  and  evil,  and  this  little  grain  of 
truth  is  taken  into  the  building  of  his 
own  intellect  and  his  own  morals. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  the  little 
grain  of  truth  in  Mr.  Mead’s  letter.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  see  the  imperialistic 
greed  that  is  barely  concealed  in  the 
laws  that  govern  bovine  tuberculosis 
eradication.  We  are  not  through  with 
this  matter  yet,  neither  are  we  through 
with  other  matters  of  vital  importance 
to  the  farmers  and  the  city  consumers. 
We  shall  expect  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  pub¬ 
lish  for  us  both  sides  of  tlic  evidence 
in  future,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 
May  it  live  long  to  serve  us. 

New  York.  roland  whitney. 

Interesting  Silage  Com¬ 
bination 

An  Ohio  farmer  relies  on  a  mixture 
of  Soy  beans  and  Sudan  grass  for  his 
silage  crop.  The  combination  is  drilled 
at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  of  Soy  beans, 
Virginia,  preferably,  and  15  to  20  lbs. 
of  Sudan  grass.  This  farmer  declares 
that  he  can  secure  tonnage  *  equaling 
a  good  stand  of  corn.  Planting  is  done 
about  the  middle  of  June,  soil  must  be 


Harvesting  Sog  Beans  and  Sudan 
for  the  Silo 


in  good  state  of  fertility,  and  balanced 
fertilizer  used  at  rate  of  not  less  than 
300  lbs.  to  the  acre.  The  combination 
is  cut  with  side  delivery  reaper,  and 
handled  as  corn.  This  farmer  has  his 
own  silo  filling  outfit.  He  declares  the 
combination  has  given  him  the  same  re¬ 
sults  as  corn,  his  cows  relish  the  ma¬ 
terial,  and  they  respond  with  a  fine 
flow  of  milk.  w.  j. 

Ohio. 


Feeding  Fresh  Cows 

Can  you  give  me  a  grain  ration  for 
cows  freshening  now?  I  have  no  rough- 
age  but  Timothy  hay.  w.  a.  s. 

The  best  ration  that  you  can  feed  is 


the  one  that  will  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  protein  and  total  digestible 
nutrients  at  the  least  cost.  Grain  ra¬ 
tions  are  usually  made  up  to  fit  the 
roughages  available  on  the  farm. 
Therefore,  the  quality  of  the  roughage 
will  more  or  less  determine  not  only 
the  ingredients  that  go  into  the  feed 
to  make  u  pa  grain  ration,  but  will  de¬ 
termine  the  cast  as  well.  The  reason 
it  is  necessary  to  balance  the  grain 
around  the  roughage  is  that  experience 
and  scientific  study  have  taught  us  that 
the  cow  will  respond  best  to  certain 
amounts  of  grain  and  roughage  carry¬ 
ing  definite  amounts  of  carbohydrates, 
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protein  and  fats.  We  commonly  speak 
of  these  nutrients  as  proteins  and  total 
digestible  nutrients.  The  cow  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  or  less  than  a  machine  which 
takes  the  raw  product,  hay  or  grain, 
and  through  the  processes  of  digestion 
turns  them  into  milk. 

In  order  to  run  this  animal  machine 
we  must  furnish  it  with  a  fuel  that 
will  give  it  energy  to  run,  and  a  fuel 
which  in  the  case  of  the  cow  will  have 
a  tendency  to  keep  the  animal  body 
warm.  Carbohydrates  tend  to  burn  up 
as  a  source  of  energy  and  fats,  and 
keep  the  body  warm.  Protein  acts  as  a 
source  of  hair,  hide,  horns,  hoofs,  etc., 
in  the  animal  body,  but  principally  as 
a  stimulant  to  milk  production.  The 
limit  to  feed  an  animal  is  determined 
for  the  most  part  by  the  inherent  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  cow  to  eat  grain,  digest  it, 
and  produce  milk.  The  general  rule  is 
to  feed  a  ration  which  carries  about  20 
per  cent  of  crude  protein  when  the 
roughage  is  leguminous  or  high  in  pro¬ 
tein.  In  your  case  Timothy  hay  is  very 
low  in  protein  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  recommend  a  feed  which  will  ana¬ 
lyze  above  20  per  .cent  of  protein.  No 
doubt  a  24  per  cent  feed  would  give 
you  about  the  best  results  with  Tim¬ 
othy  hay.  It  is  suggested  that  you 
either  buy  a  good  mill  feed  or  mix  one 
containing  the  following :  400  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  200  lbs.  distillers’  dried 
grains,  300  lbs.  gluten  feed,  300  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  linseed  oil- 
meal,  and  200  lbs.  gluten  meal. 

The  ration  to  be  economically  fed 
shoiild  be  given  according  to  the 
amount  of  milk  your  cows  are  produc¬ 
ing.  If  fed  too  much  the  cows  will 
naturally  turn  their  feed  into  fat.  If 
not  fed  enough  the  result  will  be  that 
the  cows  will  get  thin  and  run  down 
in  appearance,  and  in  the  long  run  will 
produce  a  milk  inferior  in  quality. 
These  cows  in  your  herd  which  are  in 
full  flow  of  milk  and  in  a  good  fair 
condition  should  receive  1  lie  of  grain 
to  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily. 
In  addition  they  should  have  what  hay 
they  can  clean  up  at  least  twice  a  day 
in  an  hour’s  time.  It  is  further  sug¬ 
gested,  however,  that  you  feed  some 
beet  pulp,  as  this  is  certainly  a  wonder¬ 
ful  milk  making  feed  when  soaked. 
Each  milking  cow  should  be  allowed 
about  4  lbs.  of  the  dried  beet  pulp  a 
day.  A  common  way  to  mix  it  for 
feeding  is  to  put  the  dry  beet  pulp  into 


a  half  barrel  or  tub  and  soak  it  well 
for  about  12  hours  before  feeding.  Four 
pounds  of  dried  pulp  when  soaked  will 
weigh  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  lbs. 
Such  a  feed  will  add  materially  to  the 
milk  producing  qualities  of  your  ra¬ 
tions.  J.  w.  B. 


Telling  Ages  of  Sheep 

Ewes  have  been  good  property  lately. 
This  has  prompted  newcomers  to  enter 
the  business.  A  good  many  of  them 
may  not  know  how  to  ‘‘mouth”  a  sheep. 
The  old  and  accepted  way  to  mouth  a 
sheep  has  been  described  a  hundred 
times  and  then  some.  It  is  good  so  far 
as  it  goes — but  when  it  goes  no  further 
than  about  five-year  ages  the  green 
hand  with  sheep  is  up  against  it!  The 
ages  offered  for  sale  often  give  the  be¬ 
ginner  small  chance  to  practice  the 
usual  craft  of  mouthing  sheep. 

A  pair  of  large  cutting  teeth  in  the 
middle  (below  of  course)  mean  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  a  year  old  and  under  two.  Four 
teeth  there  mean  a  two-year-old  and 
under  three — and  so  on.  The  age  may 
vary  a  little  in  months,  but  this  is  of 
no  consequence  to  the  farmer.  The 
snag  comes  when  the  ewe  shows  “a  full 
mouth,”  which  puts  the  mouthing  man 
on  his  own  resources  for  age  beyond 
five  years. 

After  that  the  gums  begin  to  shrink 
away  from  the  crown  of  the  tooth  mak¬ 
ing  it  appear  long  from  cutting  edge 
to  gums.  If  the  gums  do  not  come  up 
snugly  to  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  then 
you  have  an  aging  ewe.  If  the  ‘’neck'’ 
of  the  tooth  is  long  from  the  crown  to 
the  gums  your  ewe  has  seen  her  best 
days.  If  the  teeth  have  begun  to  break 
anybody  knows  that  means  old  age  and 
a  very  sensible  excuse  for  offering  her 
for  sale! 

This  knack  of  estimating  the  age  of 
a  full  mouth  may  be  worth  several 
years  of  lamb  production  for  the  buy¬ 
er.  If  these  long-necked  teeth  can  be 
sprung  out  and  in  with  the  thumb  and 
finger  you  have  a  mouth  that  is  about 
ready  to  “break.”  g.  p.  williams. 

Ohio. 


The  night  the 
barn  caught  fire 

Same  old  story — the  lantern 
upset  and  it  cost  me  a  pretty 
penny  for  a  new  barn.  I  carry 
a  good  flashlight  now — a  gen¬ 
uine  Eveready.  It  gives  me 
the  kind  of  light  I  want  and 
it’s  safe.  I  wouldn’t  leave  the 
house  at  night  without  one. 

I  keep  mine  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion  with  the  same  brand  of 
batteries— genuine  Eveready 
Batteries.  I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  that  holds  so  doggoned 
much  usefulness  for  its  size. 
They’re  crammed  full  of  pep 
and  long-lasting  power. 

The  flashlight  habit’s 
a  good  one  on  the  farm.  I’ve 
found  it  the  best  kind  of  fire- 
insurance. 


BroRe  all  Power 
Records  at 
University  Tests 


In  a  University  test  a  Gehl  cut  19.26  tons  per 
hour  with  only  13.26  horse  power  or  .688  K.P. 
per  ton  cut — elevating  35  feet  and  running 
only  465  R.  P.  M.  —  the  lowest  power  of 
any  cutter  in  the  test.  It  will  do  as  well 
on  your  own  farm. 

An  all-steel  machine,  unbreakable  steel  fly 

wheel,  built  for  years  of  hard  service.  Requires  ho  man 
at  feed  table.  Faster  work  at  less  cost.  All  sizes,  fly¬ 
wheel  and  cylinder  types.  Dealers  everywhere 
Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

430  S. Water  St., West  Bend, Wis. 


Savet 

One 

Man’s 

Time 


AU  Gears 
Running  in  Oil 


TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is ;  150  pages ;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


Keep  a  well  fed  cow  safe,  clean  and  comfortable; 

\  Give  her  fresh  air  and  fresh  water,  day  and  night — 
and  she  just  can’t  help  giving  more  milk. 

Save  steps,  time,  feed  and  labor;  prevent  dirt, 
dampness,  dead  air  pockets,  trampled  udders, 
accidents  and  diseases  that  eat  into  profits — and 
you  cut  down  the  cost  of  producing  the  milk. 

70%  more  milk  at  5%  less  cost  doubles  profits. 
For  45  years  this  concern  —  not  just  one  man . 
with  a  hobby,  but  a  big  organization  of  keen 
practical  men — has  worked  out  ideas  and 
built  equipment  for  that  very  purpose. 

They’ll  help  you  make  your  barn — 
new  or  old— -a  real  money  maker. 

Send  for  this  big  198-page  book. 

It  shows  why  Starline  equipment  is  so"  much" 
stronger,  lasts  so  much  longer  and  is  easiest  to 
install.  And  how  Starline  stalls,  pens,  water 
bowls,  carriers  and  ventilators  insure  all  the  profits 
on  your  careful  breeding  and  feeding. 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.,  Inc.  DePt.  ra 

Albany  HARVARD  San  Francisco 

N.  Y.  ILLINOIS  Calif.! 

Pleasesend  Star  Line  Book.  I  expect  toi 
□Build  DBarn  About  when, 

□Remodel  OHog  House 
□Equip  jPHen  House 

Name _ _ _ 

Address . . . 

Send  floor  sketch  for  free  blue-prints 
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After 
FREE  TRIAL 

This  special  FREE  TRIAL  of¬ 
fer  is  good  only  until  we  have 
an  agent  or  salesman  in  your 
Kff;ilr:«»  locality.  So  don’t  wait.  Here’s  your  chance 
•Hill  Sldll  ItlllKIHg  to  save  money  and  find  out  what  this  amaz- 

I’ll  put  this  4-Cow  Milker  in  IrVf  TRT4ArC°W  Milkcr  wil1  do  for  y°u  on 
your  barn  on  FREE  TRIAL.  ^  „  . 

You  can  useit — testit— try  it  on  v  ou  down.  Then  if  you  want  to  keep  the 

vour  own  cows  atour  risk  before  you  pay  onIy  $5  af  ter  the  FREE  TKI AL 

-  °fe  and  the  balance  on  easy  monthly  terms.  Send  the 
you  pay  us  a  cent.  Nothing  to  coupon  below  for  our  FREE  TRIAL  Offer  and  our 

install — no  pipe  lines,  no  pul-  FREE  Milker  Catalog  today.  Catalog  shows  our 

sator  valves  or  vacuum  tanks.  entire  line  of  Gas  Engine,  Electric  and  Hand  pow- 
Milks  4  cows  all  together  or  separately.  The  er  mllkers  m  sizes  for  herds  of  6  cows  and  up. 

fastest  and  best  milker  ever  invented — yet 

the  cheapest  to  buy  and  the  most  economical  g  BURTON  PAGE  CO., 

tOOW  Wrila  rurr  »  i  5™  DePt  59  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

wV  FI&C  SOIT  Jr  E&OOK  M  Please  send  me  your  FREE  BOOK  containing:  the  facts  on 

gas,  how  easy  it  is  to  clean— how  it  milks  as  ■  Krnmp 

high  as  20  cows  in  a  half  hour.  So  send  today  - 

for  our  FREE  Milker  Catalog  that  tells  all  ■  Afidre „ 

about  it.  Get  all  the  facts — the  whole  story  - 

a't!,heISc5e„?or«Sdd7y.PORTABLE  Milter-  S  °°  »°«  ou,  cream  separator  offer? . 

I  Would  you  like  to  be  a  USER  AGENT? _ i 


Faster 
Better 
Cheaper 
Easier 
to  Clean 


Choose  Carefully 

.  •  no  farmer  can  afford 
to  risk  a  reduction  in  yield 
by  using  an  uncertain  drill” 

MEN  long  experienced  in  the  ways  of  better  farming 
have  placed  their  stamp  of  approval  on  McCormick  - 
Deering  grain  drills.  They  know  without  being  told  that 
seed  worth  planting  is  worth  planting  well,  and  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  a  good  drill  must  be  used. 

McCormick-Deering  grain  drills  represent  the  tireless  efforts 
of  over  a  half-century  of  careful  observation  and  drill  manu¬ 
facturing  experience.  They  are  the  best  that  can  be  found  in 
seeding  machinery.  Proved  efficient  by  years  of  actual  field 
use,  McCormick-Deering  drills  are  built  to  serve  for  a  long 
period  of  years.  These  fine  drills,  made  good  by  quality  and 
kept  good  by  service,  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work 
under  all  conditions.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  risk  a  reduction 
in  yield  by  using  an  uncertain  drill.  It  is  simply  good  judg¬ 
ment  to  use  a  drill  that  will  do  the  most  efficient  work. 

See  the  McCormick-Deering  line  first.  Talk  to  McCormick- 
Deering  owners.  A  McCormick-Deering  drill  in  the  proper 
style  and  size  on  your  farm  will  soon  pay  for  itself  in 
greater  crop  yields. 

International  Harvester  Company 

~  ..  .  OF  AMERICA  ^  . 

So.  MllCifUg3t1  Ave.  ( Incorporated )  ©StlC&gO*  Ill# 


McCormick  -  Deering 

SEEDING  MACHINES 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Feeding  Brewery  Grains 

Would  like  to  know  about  feeding 
brewer’s  grains,  just  as  they  come  from 
the  brewery.  o.  r. 

Ohio. 

Wet  brewery  grains  as  they  come 
from  the  brewery  contain  approximate¬ 
ly  5 y2  lbs.  of  crude  protein  to  the  hun¬ 
dredweight,  as  compared  with  25  lbs. 
to  the  100  lbs.  of  dried  brewery  grains. 
Wet  grains  have  long  been  used  as  a 
milk-producing  feed  by  dairymen  living 
in  sections  near  breweries.  Fresh 
grains  are  relished  very  much  by  dairy 
animals  and  serve  as  a  wonderful 
stimulus  to  milk  production.  These 
grains  were  once  used  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties  along  with  byproducts  of  the  bak¬ 
eries  in  sections  where  the  haul  was 
short.  It  was  a  common  practice  of 
dairymen  feeding  these  products  to  buy 
springing  or  fresh  cows  and  put  them 
into  stables,  where  they  would  remain 
constantly  until  the  end  of  their  lacta¬ 
tion  period.  The  ration  would  consist 


thin  and  run  down  on  such  a  feed  as 
has  just  been  mentioned,  you  must,  of 
course,  feed  them  according  to  their 
condition,  and  those  animals  which 
appear  to  be  thin  should  receive  an 
extra  handful  or  two  of  edrnmeal  at 
each  feeding.  Hay  should  be  allowed 
your  cows  at  the  rate  of  about  10  or  12 
lbs.  a  day.  It  is  difficult  and  almost 
impossible  to  know  just  the  exact 
amount  of  hay  to  feed,  so  that  it  is 
suggested  that  you  give  the  cows  what 
they  will  clean  up  in  an  hour’s  time 
twice  a  day.  The  grain  ration  can  well 
be  fed  right  on  top  of  the  wet  grains. 

J.  w.  n. 


Feeding  Small  Herd 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  my  two 
Guernsey  cows,  both  fresh?  I  have 
ground  rye,  Soy-bean  meal  and  cob- 
meal.  What  other  feeds  should  I  buy? 
I  feed  mixed  Alfalfa  hay  aud  turnips 
night  and  morning  and  cornstalks  at 
noon.  M. 

New  Jersey. 


Uncle  Gus  Robinson  of  Long  Island  and  His  Pet  Horse.  Blade,  17  hands 

high,  iceight  1,600  pounds. 


of  the  wet  grains,  sweepings  from  the 
bakeries,  with  perhaps  some  cornmeal 
and  a  good  legume  hay.  The  cows  re¬ 
sponded  to  this  type  of  feed  most  won¬ 
derfully,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
see  herds  of  40  or  50  cows  average  15 
or  16  quarts  of  milk  per  cow  per  day 
over  a  period  of  several  mouths.  As 
soon  as  the  cows  began  to  dry  up  they 
were,  of  course,  in  good  flesh  and  were 
taken  over  by  the  butcher,  who  in  a 
great  many  cases  brought  in  another 
cow  for  milking  purposes.  While  the 
sanitary  conditflions  in  such  dairies 
were  not  of  the  best,  a  good  amount  of 
milk  was  produced.  Such  conditions 
do  not  exist  near  our  big  cities  any 
more,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  board  of 
health  rules  have  driven  the  city  dairies 
out  of  existence.  If  you  can  get  wet 
grains  at  one-fifth  the  price  of  dry 
grains  it  will  pay  to  feed  them,  provid¬ 
ed  you  can  get  them  fresh  at  least 
every  week. 

Wet  grains,  of  course,  are  a  protein 
feed,  and  in  order  to  keep  your  cows  in 
good  condition  and  promote  long  life 
you  will  need  to  feed  enough  dry  cere¬ 
als  and  byproducts  to  make  up  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
with  about  20  lbs.  of  wet  grains  a  day 
you  feed,  according  to  the  amount  of 
milk  your  cows  are  producing,  a  ration 
made  lip  as  follows :  200  lbs.  cornmeal, 
200  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  old  process 
linseed  oilmeal,  200  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal,  100  lbs.  gluten  meal,  100  lbs.  glu¬ 
ten  feed. 

To  get  best  results,  you  should  feed 
the  above  mixture  at  the  rate  of  1  lb. 
of  grain  to  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  by  each  cow  per  day.  Feeding 
in  this  way,  each  animal  receives  what 
according  to  experience  and  research 
has  taught  us  to  be  an  economical  feed. 
If  you  notice  that  your  cows  are  rather 


You  are  quite  fortunate  to  have  so 
many  sources  of  nutrients  on  your 
farm.  The  first  thing  of  which  to  take 
note  is  that  you  have  fairly  good  Al¬ 
falfa  hay.  This  means  then  that  the 
protein  of  your  ration  need  not  be  more 
than  20  per  cent,  as  this  is  usually  rec¬ 
ommended  where  Alfalfa  hay  is  avail¬ 
able,  and  a  20  to  24  per  cent  ration 
where  a  non-legume  roughage  is  to  be 
fed.  It  is  true  that  as  long  as  you  are 
feeding  cornstalks  at  noon  you  are  re¬ 
ducing  the  protein  analysis  of  the  total 
roughage,  but  without  doubt  your  herd 
is  not  eating  a  great  quantity  of  the 
stover.  Itye  analyses  9.5  per  cent  crude 
protein  and  has  a  very  low  fiber  con¬ 
tent.  Soy-bean  meal  has  a  crude  pro¬ 
tein  analysis  of  29  per  cent,  while  cob 
meal  analyzes  but  6  per  cent  of  this 
nutrient.  Therefore,  in  order  to  com¬ 
pound  a  20  per  cent  ration  with  these 
feeds  as  a  base,  it  is  suggested  that 
you  mix  400  lbs  of  corn  cob  meal,  200 
lbs.  of  ground  rye,  300  lbs.  of  Soy-bean 
meal,  200  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  200  lbs. 
of  gluten  feed  and  300  lbs.  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal. 

To  your  Guerneys  you  must  expect 
to  feed  this  ration  in  a  little  greater 
proportion  than  you  would  to  breeds 
giving  a  larger  amount  of  milk  and  less 
fat.  It  is  suggested  that  you  feed  one 
pound  of  grain  to  each  three  pounds 
of  milk.  The  turnips  should  be  at  the 
rate  of  about  20  lbs.  per  cow  a  day  and 
should  be  fed  immediately  after  milk¬ 
ing  rather  than  before,  otherwise  the 
milk  may  be  tainted.  The  hay  should 
be  fed  in  amounts  twice  a  day  large 
enough  to  keep  the  cows  busy  for  about 
au  hour  each  time.  You  will  probably 
find  that  they  are  eating  around  10  lbs. 
of  the  roughage  a  day  if  the  hay  is 
good  and  bright  and  of  good  quality. 

J.  w.  B. 
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Notes  From  Eastern  Shore  Maryland 


Crimson  Clover;  Soil 
Improver 

I  promised  you  some  notes  on  Crim¬ 
son  clover  and  will  now  write  on  this 
very  important  plant  by  commenting 
on  an  inquiry  recently  about  improv¬ 
ing  “poor,  light  sandy  land.” 

The  first  step  is  to  get  a  supply  of 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  which  I 
would  do  by  sowing  very  early  in 
Spring  two  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre. 
Then  the  last  of  May,  just  as  the  oats 
are  heading,  plow  them  under  and  sow 
or  drill  at  once  one  and  one-half  or 
two  bushels  of  cow  peas  to  the  acre. 
When  the  peas  have  full  growth,  about 
the  last  of  August,  turn  under,  press 
down  well  and  put  in  immediately  one 
bushel  beardless  wheat  and  25  lbs. 
Crimson  clover  per  acre.  If  one  is 
north  of  the  belt  of  country  where 
Crimson  clover  is  winter-killed  sow  15 
lbs.  of  Winter  vetch,  but  would  sow  the 
Crimson  clover  by  all  means,  for  if  it  is 
sown  by  September  1  it  will  do  great 
good.  The  following  Spring  cut  the 
wheat,  vetch  and  Crimson  clover  for 
hay.  Then  plow  under  and  plant  at 
once  in  corn.  At  the  last  cultivation 
of  the  corn  sow  a  bushel  of  rye  and  25 
or  30  lbs.  Crimson  clover  to  the  acre. 
Now  you  will  find  the  land  in  a  good 
state  of  production,  and  if  you  choose 
you  can  continue  the  land  in  corn  year 
after  year  provided  you  sow  rye  and 
Crimson  clover  in  it  at  the  last  work¬ 
ing,  and  you  will  find  your  crops  of 
corn  are  increasing  in  yield.  I  know 
this  to  be  true  by  actual  experience. 

It  may  be  that  north  of  Maryland 
corn  will  not  mature  planted  between 
June  20  to  July  1.  If  not,  some  other 
crop  will  have  to  go  in  the  rotation. 
Our  planting  season  for  corn  here  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  is  long,  from  middle 
of  April  to  July  1.  I  have  often  seen 
corn  planted  here  July  4,  mature  per¬ 
fectly  and  yield  a  fine  crop.  Crimson 
clover  was  brought  to  this  country 
about  GO  years  ago  from  France  or  Ger¬ 
many.  For  years  it  was  mostly  used 
as  a  soiling  crop.  After  a  time  its 
properties  of  improving  land  were 
found  out.  and  what  an  excellent  hay 
it  made.  As  hay  it  does  mature  rather 
early,  and  sometimes  is  ruined  by  not 
having  the  right  weather  to  cure,  but 
as  yet  I  have  never  lost  a  crop  or  had 
one  seriously  injured  by  weather  con¬ 
ditions. 

I  have  often  noticed  when  you  begin 
to  feed  Crimson  clover  hay  to  stock 
you  will  see  at  once  an  improvement  in 
flesh  and  looks,  and  dairy  cows  will 
always  increase  their  flow  of  milk. 
Anyone  who  will  follow  Crimson  clover 
up  year  after  year  will  find  the  land 
gradually  bringing  better  and  better 
crops  and  have  fat,  sleek  stock.  There  is 
really  no  better  improver  or  hay  crop 
than  Red  clover,  but  you  get  results 
much  quicker  and  usually  the  seed  is 
much  less  expensive  than  the  other 
clovers,  ranging  from  $7  to  $8  a  bushel. 
Last  season  it  was  more  expensive  than 
I  ever  knew  it  ($12  to  $15  a  bushel). 

It  is  unquestionably  the  leguminous 
plant  to  grow  here  on  our  light  sandy 
soil.  Usually  our  land  requires  lime 
and  phosphorus  to  get  best  results  and 
often  it  is  not  sown  at  the  proper  time. 
Any  time  in  August  after  a  rain  is  the 
best  time.  Many  do  not  sow  till  last 
of  September.  The  earlier  it  is  sown 
the  better  the  chances  of  a  good  crop. 
Where  it  kills  out  in  Winter  I  would 
sow  Winter  vetch.  It  is  a  fine  im¬ 
prover  and  makes  excellent  forage,  but 
hard  to  handle  and  usually  very  ex¬ 
pensive  to  seed.  But  even  under  ad¬ 
verse  northern  conditions,  I  would  sow 
Crimson  clover  with  the  rye  and  vetch, 
provided  it  was  sown  in  early  August. 
On  good  land  it  will  make  quite  a 
growth  before  real  cold  weather  and  if 
killed  in  late  Winter  the  three  months’ 
growth  will  form  many  nodules  and 
the  root  system  will  be  greater  than 
one  would  suppose. 

It  is  quite  a  proposition  to  get  a 
thin  sandy  piece  of  land  to  a  paying 
basis,  but  if  the  plan  above  is  followed 
persistently  I  am  convinced  that  you 
will  succeed  in  building  up  land  to 
bring  good  results.  With  liberal  seed¬ 
ing  of  the  clover  and  nurse  crops  and 
above  all  earliness,  I  am  sure  no  one 
will  regret  following  the  plan  outlined. 

I  use  the  word  early  with  emphasis, 
not  only  as  to  the  seeding  of  Crimson 
clover  but  for  all  plantings  and  many 
farm  operations.  I  notice  whenever 
you  meet  a  friend  or  neighbor  and  in¬ 
quire  of  how  he  is  getting  along,  they 
will  invariably  say  they  are  behind  in 
their  farm  work.  Now,  have  you  not 
noticed  that  an  early  planted  crop  of 
anything,  well  worked,  heavily  ma¬ 


nured  and  otherwise  well  cared  for, 
will  always  bring  a  good  yield  and 
often  a  splendid  result,  while  a  late 
crop  with  the  same  care  and  manuring 
will  nearly  always  bring  a  poor  yield 
and  poor  quality.  I  am  a  great  one 
for  punctuality,  and  it  is  not  often  you 
will  find  a  farmer  right  up  to  the  mark. 
I  have  strayed  from  my  subject,  but  I 
do  want  to  see  the  farmer  a  real  suc¬ 
cessful  business  man  and  get  above  the 
whining  and  complaining  you  so  often 
hear.  agricola. 


Short  and  Long  Wools 

Having  bought  a  good  deal  of  wool 
on  farms  at  straight  prices  and  sold  it 
on  grade  at  the  large  eastern  markets, 
I  believe  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
nothing  affects  price  quite  so  much  as 
length  of  wool.  Wool  may  be  just  nat¬ 
urally  short,  but  shortness  is  often 
mixed  up  with  raggedness  and  tender 
(rotten)  staple  due  to  bad  health,  in¬ 
adequate  feed  or  old  age. 

As  long  a§  farm  clips  contain  fleeces 
of  this  very  short,  ragged  or  tender 
wool  the  country  prices  of  wools  are 
bound  to  be  sharply  off  from  top  comb¬ 
ing  wool  quotations  for  the  grade  in 
question.  When  wool  is  sold  co-opera¬ 
tively  by  grades,  this '’•short  stuff  is 
going  to  come  right  out,  of  course. 

In  the  current  quotations  read  by 


farmers  “combing”  wool  means  wool 
with  satisfactory  length  and  “clothing” 
wool  means  the  wool  that  lacks  suf¬ 
ficient  length  for  fine  worsted  yarn  of 
the  required  strength.  In  one-quarter 
blood  grade  and  similar  “medium”  wool 
the  difference  in  price  between  comb¬ 
ing  and  clothing  wool  is  around  6  to  8 
cents  a  pound,  but  when  the  length 
discrimination  shows  up  in  the  finer 
grades  of  Merino,  the  discount  may 
stack  up  as  high  as  12  cents  a  pound 
for  short  wool. 

From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
man  with  a  heavy  run  of  short  wool 
often  fares  better  when  he  sells  to  the 
country  buyer,  while  the  farmer  with  a 
straight  lot  of  long  staple  wool  can 
stand  being  graded  and  still  fare  bet¬ 
ter  by  consigning  his  wool  to  a  pool. 
In  the  country  where  the  buyer  has 
to  make  a  straight  price  to  fit  every¬ 
body,  the  man  with  the  long  wool  has 
to  stand  the  backfire  due  to  the  dis¬ 
count  the  country  buyer  gets  on  the 
short  and  ragged  wool  taken  from  the 
other  fellow.  g.  p.  w. 

Ohio. 


Cow  Pea  Hay 

G.  T.’s  inquiry  in  regard  to  cow 
pea  hay  comes  under  some  experience 
that  I  have  had,  and  it  might  help 
him.  I  believe  he  is  making  a  mistake 
in  sowing  cow  peas  instead  of  Soy 
beans,  as  the  Soys  make  a  much  better 
hay  and  it  is  so  much  easier  handled, 
I  expect  that  they  improve  the  soil 
more.  But  he  can  sow  either  sorghum, 
millet  or  Sudan  grass  with  the  peas, 
and  improve  the  feeding  value  of  the 
hay,  as  well  as  get  a  much  better  yield. 
I  have  grown  them  with  millet  and 


with  sorghum  with  success,  and  Sudan 
grass  and  peas  used  to  be  quite  pop¬ 
ular  in  this  section  before  we  begun  to 
grow  Soy  beans. 

He  should  sow  either  one  at  the  same 
time  he  sows  the  peas,  and  a  very  good 
way  I  have  found  to  sow  them,  if  you 
are  using  a  drill,  is  to  mix  the  grasses 
with  the  fertilizer,  and  let  it  go  on  that 
way,  mixed  with  the  peas.  It  being 
lighter  will  come  to  the  top  all  the 
time,  and  not  get  an  even  mixture,  or 
it  could  be  sown  broadcast  before  the 
drill.  I  would  recommend  sowing  about 
a  bushel  of  peas  and  a  gallon  of  the 
other,  whichever  is  used,  per  acre. 

The  millet  and  Sudan  grass  will  be 
the  easiest  to  cure,  as  sorghum  is  very 
hard  to  cure  in  the  Fall  after  the  sun 
has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  power. 

The  hay  is  cured  just  the  same  as 
you  would  cure  pea  or  clover  hay, 
after  wilting  well,  but  before  the  leaves 
get  dry  enough  to  crumble  the  hay  is 
put  in  small  slender  cocks  and  let  dry 
that  way  for  several  days,  then  stacked 
or  mowed.  With  the  mixture  you  will 
find  the  hay  will  turn  water  away.  One 
year  in  Maryland  I  fed  some  Soys  and 
sorghum  in  March  that  had  stood  out 
all  Winter  in  large  cocks.  The  rains 
prevented  us  hauling  it  in  the  Fall  be¬ 
fore.  and  I  found  this  hay  in  excellent 
condition  and  the  cattle  ate  it  well. 

West  Virginia.  l.  g.  zinn. 


Rising  Spring  Markets 

Whole  List  Doing  Well.  Cost  of 
Grain  Hits  Dairymen.  Egg  Season 
Active.  Vegetables  Closing  Out 
Well. 

The  whole  list  of  farm  products  has 
been  giving  a  fairly  good  account  of 


itself  this  Spring.  More  price  gains  show 
since  the  middle  of  the  month  in  grains, 
cotton,  hogs,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Noth¬ 
ing  much  shows  any  great  losses.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago,  most  products  are 
higher. 

The  upward  tendency  in  corn  and  cot¬ 
ton  means  as  much  as  anything  to  great 
numbers  of  producers,  because  these  crops 
are  considered  leaders.  The  steadiness 
considering  the  time  of  year  in  livestock, 
butter  and  eggs  has  helped  to  repay  the 
feeders  for  the  advancing  prices  of  the 
millfeeds.  The  bright  ending  of  the  old 
fruit  and  vegetable  market  season  is  well 
enough  if  it  does  not  lead  to  over-plant¬ 
ing  ;  a  result  which  happens  easily  enough 
in  these  lines  because  a  few  "hundred 
thousand  acres  more  in  a  good  season 
puts  the  supply  all  out  of  gear  with  de¬ 
mand. 

GRAIN  WELL  BOUGHT 

New  gains  in  the  Chicago  corn  market 
since  the  middle  of  the  month  close  to  the 
highest  of  the  season.  Dollar  corn  in  the 
West  and  $1.15  in  the  East  means  a 
fairly  strong  situation  which  is  owing  to 
a  brisk  export  business  and  not  much 
corn  left  in  South  America  and  other 
corn  growing  countries ;  also  a  continued 
good  home  demand  with  supplies  mod¬ 
erate.  There  is  good  export  buying,  too, 
in  oats,  rye  and  barley  and  some  ten¬ 
dency  to  advance  in  price  a  little  with  the 
corn  market. 

Feeds  all  show  a  tendency  to  advance 
with  the  grain  market.  Cottonseed,  lin¬ 
seed  and  bran  stand  at  levels  contrasting 
strongly  with  a  year  ago,  cottonseed  ap¬ 
proaching  the  $50  line  in  a  number  of 
Southern  shipping  districts  and  still 
higher  in  the  North.  Hay  is  one  of  the 
few  products  showing  losses  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  but  the  high  price  of 
grain  tends  to  more  liberal  hay  feeding 
and  the  carry  over  of  the  season’s  great 
crop  may  not  be  so  large  as  seemed  likely 
a  while  ago. 

WOOL  AND  COTTON  WANTED 

Wool  is  in  just  as  strong  position  as 
ever.  Manufacturers  seem  disposed  to 
buy  for  future  supply  to  guard  against 
possibly  higher  prices.  It  is  even  said  to 
be  easier  to  sell  for  future  delivery  than 
for  use  at  once.  Prices  fully  held  their 
own,  or  advanced,  at  London  auctions  and 
in  foreign  countries,  including  producing 


regions  of  South  America  and  Australia. 
Domestic  unwashed  wools  are  still  sell¬ 
ing  from  49  to  52  cents  in  Eastern  wool 
market  centers  and  31  to  40  cents  in 
northwestern  producing  sections.  Mohair 
is  reported  bringing  close  to  50  cents  in 
the  West.  Cotton  has  been  working  into 
stronger  position  with  some  cash  markets 
around  19  cents. 

VEGETABLES  ACTIVE 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  usual  because  almost  the 
whole  list  was  going  up  the  greater  part 
of  March  and  seems  to  be  holding  well, 
except  for  some  setbacks  in  potatoes  and 
cabbage.  Shipments  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  now  more  than  a  million  cars 
a  year  and  increasing  steadily.  Califor¬ 
nia  alone  ships  180,000  carloads,  which  is 
about  the  same  as  the  combined  shipments 
°f  the^  next  five:  Florida,  Washington, 
New  York,  Georgia  and  Virginia.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  the  one  big  item  in  the  northern 
tier  of  States  from  Maine  to  Minnesota 
and  the  potato  output  amounts  to  one- 
fourth  the  entire  shipments  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Then  come  apples,  oranges, 
melons,  lettuce,  cabbage,  onions,  and  the 
rest.  Besides,  there  is  about  as  much 
more  of  these  products  marketed  by  teams 
and  truckloads. 

Potatoes  this  season  made  a  rise  which 
was  more  like  a  jump,  attracting  general 
notice  by  a  month  of  rapid  gains  until 
they  had  almost  doubled  the  price  of  last 
October.  The  gains  continued  up  to  the 
middle  of  March  when  the  market,  led 
by  Chicago  as  usual,  began  to  show  a 
little  weakness,  the  result  of  oversupply. 
Shipments  from  all  producing  sections 
had  been  running  1,000  carloads  a  day, 
which  is  more  than  the  country  needs. 
A  little  patience  on  the  part  of  shippers 
would  keep  the  price  steady  since  the 
supply  seems  very  moderate,  especially  in 
Eastern  and  Northern  shipping  sections. 

_Onions  sell  slowly  at  these  prices,  $4  to 
$5  per  100  lbs.,  but  the  supply  is  limited 
The  dozen  States  shipping  now  are  able 
to  send  out  only  25  to  50  carloads  a  day 
and  not  all  these  are  first-class  market 
stock.  Eastern  shippers  expect  continued 
demand  for  awhile,  because  supplies  seem 
light  at  some  city  markets  and  the  south¬ 
ern  crop  is  a  little  late.  On  the  other 
hand,  rather  heavy  arrivals  of  the 
Egyptian  onions  are  due  in  April  and 
these  seem  to  be  offered  a  little  lower 
than  present  price  of  good  native  onions. 

Cabbage  prices  after  doubling'  the  pre¬ 
vailing  level  of  two  months  ago,  lost 
ground  in  mid-March,  sagging  back  to 
$11  in  Western  New  York  producing  sec¬ 
tions  where  most  of  the  remaining  supply 
is  located.  Texas  is  supplying  three- 
fourths  of  the  carlot  cabbage  at  present 
and  prices  have  advanced  sharply  in  the 
past  two  weeks. 

Apple  shipments  have  decreased  to  100- 
125  cars  daily  and  price  has  been  holding 
very  firm,  especially  in  mid-western  mar¬ 
kets  where  some  good  barreled  Baldwins 
have  been  sold  as  high  as  $9.  Western 
boxed  apples  the  past  week  showed  some 
gaijis,  5  to  15  cents  per  box. 

_ Sweet  potatoes  have  been  selling  50  to 

75  cents  higher  than  in  late  March  last 
season.  Shipments  have  been  decreasing 
very  fast,  usually  not  more  than  50  cars 
per  days,  with  a  very  sharp  drop  in  the 
output  from  Tennessee.  General  price 
range  of  dry  fleshed  stock  in  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  lately  was  $2  to  $2.75  per  bushel. 

BUTTER  POSITION  FIRM 
While  butter  markets  have  declined 
slightly,  the  general  situation  is  consid¬ 
ered  firm  because  of  the  slow  increase  in 
production  this  Spring.  The  output  seems 
to  be  about  5  per  cent  greater  than  at 
this  time  last  year,  but  supply  is  not  ex¬ 
cessive  so  long  as  there  are  no  imports. 
Prices  in  markets  of  Europe  are  high 
enough  to  prevent  any  prospect  of  ar¬ 
rivals  for  a  month  to  come. 

Cheese  markets  have  continued  in 
steady  position  with  no' change  in  Wis¬ 
consin  producing  sections.  Stocks  of  best 
quality  cured  cheese  are  becoming  more 
and  more  scarce  in  consuming  markets 
and,  on  account  of  the  prices  asked,  there 
is  already  some  tendency  for  buyers  to 
turn  to  fresh  stock  somewhat  earlier  than 
usual.  Production  of  cheese  in  western 
dairy  sections  is  reported  considerably 
greater  than  a  year  ago. 

Egg  markets  have  held  persistently  at 
prices  a  little  higher  than  those  prevailing 
a  year  ago.  The  flocks  seem  to  be  in  full 
swing  of  production,  but  market  supplies 
are  not  excessive  and  the  cold  storage 
people  seem  disposed  to  take  the  surplus 
at  these  pxuces.  The  outlook  depends  con¬ 
siderably  on  whether  the  production  con¬ 
tinues  as  moderate  as  it  begins. 

GAINS  IN  HOG  MARKET 
Hog  prices  have  shown  some  disposi¬ 
tion  to  recover  this  Spring,  most  desirable 
grades  selling  now  well  above  8  cents  in 
western  markets.  The  accumulation  of 
pork  products  held  at  comparatively  low 
prices  continues  a  depressing  feature  this 
month. 

Fat  lambs  continue  to  be  supplied 
freely  from  the  western  feeding  area, 
mainly  Colorado  and  Nebraska,  but 
despite  large  shipments  from  that  part 
of  the  country,  prices  continue  high  be¬ 
cause  of  scarcity  elsewhere  and  fairly 
steady  markets  are  expected  until  the  new 
crop  of  lambs  begins  to  appear  this  mouth 
in  large  numbers. 

Cattle  markets  have  continued  to 
fluctuate  quite  sharply  with  variations  in 
supply,  but  the  level  has  continued  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  tops  reached  a  few 
weeks  ago.  g.  b.  f. 
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Chicks  bred  to  lay 
through  generations 
of  strong 

laying  ancestors 

'T'HE  QUALITY  of  Kerr  chicks,  expressed  in  terms’  of  vigor  and 
A  ability  to  lay,  is  guaranteed  by  the  high  standing  of  Kerr  pens  of 
same  blood  lines  in  all  the  Eastern  egg-laying  contests. 

Why  buy  chicks  whose  ancestors  have  no  production  records,  when 
you  can  so  easily  get  chicks  with  such  strong  inherited  laying  in¬ 
heritance?  The  Kerr  recoi-ds  are  official  and  are  preserved. 


Kerr 

Chicks 


N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

This  is  held  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  Agricultural  School.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each,  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1927,  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending 
March  19,  1928,  with  comments'  of  the 
director  : 

A  good  poultryman  is  known  by  the 
quality  of  the  young  stock  he  raises.  The 
Most  critical  period  in  growing  good 
chicks  is  the  first  few  days  in  the  brooder- 
house.  No  single  factor  in  chick  man¬ 
agement  is  of  greater  importance  than 
heat  control.  No  condition  is  so  quickly 
reflected  in  stunted,  unthrifty  chicks,  as 
improper  temperature,  especially  when 
large  numbers,  say  300  or  more,  must  be 
brooded  with  one  stove. 


DELIVERIES:  Deliveries  will  be  made  on  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  9th,  11th  and  12th 
respectively,  and  on  the  same  days  of  each  week 
thereafter. 


Prices  of  Utility  Chicks 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

• 

chicks 

chicks 

chicks 

chicks 

chicks 

White  Leghorns  . . . 

.$4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

$70.00 

$135.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

.  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

80.00 

155.00 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

.  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

80.00 

155.00 

White  Rocks . 

.  5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

90.00 

175.00 

White  Wyandottes  . 

.  5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

90.00 

175.00 

Special  Matings  Chick  Prices  are  6c  per  chick  higher  than  the  above 
utility  chick  prices. 


Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
A  25%  deposit  is  required  with  order;  balance  two  weeks  before  ship¬ 
ment.  Send  full  remittance  for  quick  shipment.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter.  If  you  want  a  copy  of  the 
new  illustrated  Kerr  Chick  Book,  write  for  it.  Free  on  request. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C  O  D! 


Send  no  money.  Just  mall  your  order.  Pay  for  your  chicks  when 
they  arrive.  From  pure-bred, lhisrh  ogg  record.  Inspected  and  culled 
flocks.  Live  delivery  sruar.  price3  on: 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  , 

S  C,  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Wyandottea 

Mixed,  all  Varieties  .  ...  r  -  .  . 

Catalog  giving  full  particular*  and  price »  on 
larger  lot *  free  on  r  cguest . 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  BELIEFOHTE,  PA. 


25 

60 

100 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

3.60 

6.50 

12.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.00 

7.60 

14.00 

4.00 

7.60 

14  00 

4.60 

8.60 

16.00 

3.00 

6.60 

10.00 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed 
ing  birds  selected  and  leg-banded  by 
expert  trained  by  Poultry  Dept.,  Ohio 
State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottea,  14c 
each.  Light  Brahmas,  20c  each.  Write 
for  special  price  on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


SERVICE  PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS  quality 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Prepaid  Price,  for 

White  Leghorn,,  Black  Minorcas - 

White,  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds 
White  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons 
S.  S.  Hamburgs,  16c.  Assorted  Breeds, 
THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY 


Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 
25  50  100  200  500  1000 

.  $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $23.50  $57.50  $110.00 

.  3.75  7.25  14.00  27.50  67.50  130.00 

10c.  Member  A.  B.  C.  P.  A.  Our  22nd  Year 
BOX  B  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D. 

Special  pen  mated  and^extra  high  bre 
for  catalog  or  send  order  with  $1.00 
S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  S,  C.  K 


Send  only  $1.00  and  pay 
postman  the  balance. 

d  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Write 


Jersey  Bl; 
Assorted  < 
Assorted 

WOLF 


HATCHING  &  BREEDING 


25 

60 

100 

500 

1000 

.$3  25 

$6.50  $12,00 

$57.50 

$110 

.8  3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

.  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140 

10.50 

20.00 

97.00 

190 

.  3.00 

5.00 

9.50 

47.50 

95 

.  3.50 

6.25 

11.50 

57.50 

115 

COMPANY,  BOX 

3, 

O. 


OHIO'S  BEST"  CHICKS  C.O 


Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.75  $12.50  $60.00  $118.00 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Re'ds .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  .  4.00  8.00  15,00  72.50  140.00 

Asst,  for  broilers  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $11.  Order  from  this  ad.  We  will 
ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  prepaid.  Get  Gus’s  Aids  on  Poultry — sent  free  each  month. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  Gus  Ickes,  Mgr.,  R.F.D.  4-A,  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Chicks  C.O.D.  SI  Down 


if  Jp  mini  c  if  mm  m  ■  m~m  uir 

— i LET  us  ship  you  our  chicks,  $1.00  with  order,  balauce  C.  O.  D.  Our  chicks  are  from  some 
of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg  production.  100%  live  arrival. 

PRICES  DELIVERED  SO  100  500  1000 

Leghorns,  Whtte  and  Brown;  Ancona, . .  #(>.50  $12.00  $57.50  #110 

Bocks,  Barred,  White,  Buff  Partridge,  B.  Minorcas .  7.50  14.00  67.50  180 

8.  C.  and  It.  €.  Redo,  B.  Orpingtons,  S.  L.  and  W.  Wyandottes .  7.50  14.00  67.50  180 

Heavy  Mixed....  10c.  Light  Brahmas.. . .  18c.  B.  J.  Giants. . ..  25c.  Order  direct  or  send  lor  illustrated  circular. 

EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY  Box  lO  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Accredited- Big  Layers 

We  have  found  300-egg  birds  In  this  strain.  They  are  from  British  Columbia 
breeding  of  same  blood  as  the  world’s  record  hen  Maizie  that  laid  351  eggs  In 
a  year.  Our  literature  tells  the  whole  story.  Read  about  our  stock. 

BARRED  ROCKS — British  Columbia  Breeding.  High  egg  production.  Some 
of  our  chicks  have  almost  100%  B.  C.  Blood. 

WYANDOTTES — Martin’s  Regal-Dorcas.  Foundation  flock  averaged  over  200  eggs. 
S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS — B.  C.  and  Rucker  strains.  Good  color,  type  and  high  egg 
production.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today. 


F.  G.  Ketner  ERL  AY  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  4,  Delaware,  Ohio  A.  L.  Everitt 


Large  numbers,  however,  may  be  brood¬ 
ed  with  success  if  correct  and  uniform 
temperature  is  maintained.  Proper  tem¬ 
perature  protects  the  health  and  insures 
the  comfort  of  the  chick.  Uncomfortable 
chicks  won’t  eat,  and  unhealthy  chicks 
can’t  digest  what  they  do  eat.  It  is  the 
poultryman’s  task  to  keep  these  two 
team-mates,  appetite  and  digestion,  al¬ 
ways  “on  the  job.’’ 

Proper  brooder  temperature  is  for  the 
first  week  not  less  than  95  degrees  one 
inch  above  the  floor,  at  the  edge  of  the 
hover.  Care  must  be  taken  to  teach  the 
chicks  where  the  heat  is.  In  natural 
brooding,  discomfort  is  evidenced  by  a 
“cheep”  from  the  chick.  The  lien  re¬ 
sponds  with  a  “cluck,”  and  between  the 
two  satisfactory  conditions  are  estab¬ 
lished.  No  brooder  stove  is  provided  with 
an  automatic  “cluck”  and  chicks  must  be 
taught  to  go  to  the  hover  to  get  warm. 
It  is  best  to  confine  chicks  for  two  or 
three  nights  within  a  circle  of  incli-mesh 
wire,  about  two  feet  outside  the  liover 
rim.  After  this  they  may  have  the  run  of 
the  house. 

Do  not  try  to  keep  the  entire  pen  warm. 
Ideal  brooding  conditions  are  met  by 
having  a  hot  stove  in  a  cool  room.  Mash 
boxes  and  water  fountains  should  be  kept 
some  distance  from  the  stove.  Open  win¬ 
dows  in  the  front  of  the  house  admit  di¬ 
rect  sunlight,  and  improve  ventilation, 
keeping  the  litter  dry  and  the  air  fresh. 
Chicks  raised  under  such  conditions  eat 
more,  feather  better,  develop  more  even¬ 
ly  and  harden  off  with  less  trouble. 

Ilover  temperature  may  be  reduced 
about  5  degrees  a  week.  If  chicks  are 
run  outdoors,  on  the  ground  or  on  a 
platform,  it  will  be  safest  to  confine  them 
near  the  entrance,  until  they  have  learned 
how  to  get  into  and  out  of  the  house. 

“Profitable  pullets  come  from  quality 
chicks,”  but  inbred  qualities  can  develop 
only  when  skill  and  “hen  sense”  combine 
in  providing  favorable  conditions. — Locke 
James,  Instructor  Department  of  Poultry 
Husbandry. 

During  the  twentieth  week  of  the  sixth 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds  laid 
a  total  of  4,348  eggs  or  62.1  per  cent. 
This  is  an  increase  of  299  eggs,  or  a  4.2 
per  cent  gain  over  last  week’s  production. 
Total  production  to  date  since  Nov.  1, 
1927,  is  43,478  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns — Belcoe  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  60 ; 
Barnes’  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorns,  N. 
lr.,  59 ;  Elmview,  Pa.,  59 ;  E.  C.  Foreman, 
Mich.,  58;  Justa  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y., 
57 ;  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich.,  57. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date : 

White  Leghorns.  —  Waverly  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J.,  731;  Warren’s  Farm,  Mo., 
713 ;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  692 ; 
Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio,  642 ; 
E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich.,  640 ;  The  Grove 
Poultry  Farm,  Del.,  635. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Joseph  P.  Moynalian, 
Mass.,  823 ;  Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
667 ;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn.,  623 ;  Frank 
M.  Corwin,  N.  Y.,  554. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Bvron  Pepper, 
Del.,  324;  Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa.,  313. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — A.  C.  Jones, 
Del.,  593 ;  Robert  C.  Cobb.  Mass.,  526 ; 
Poultry  Dept.  O.  A.  C.,  Canada,  515. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — William  R. 
Speck,  N.  Y.,  529 ;  E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  510. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows  : 


Date 

High  Low 

Conditions 

Mar. 

13 

60 

28 

Partly  cloudy 

Mar. 

14 

56 

42 

Foggy 

Mar. 

15 

52 

30 

Clear 

Mar. 

16 

43 

29 

Cloudy 

Mar. 

17 

66 

32 

Clear 

Mar. 

18 

38 

34 

Rain 

Mar. 

19 

46 

30 

Clear 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  37c ;  brown,  35c ;  medium,  30c. 


Corn  Beef 

To  100  lbs.  of  beef,  8  lbs.  salt,  4  ozs. 
saltpeter,  2  ozs.  black  pepper,  4  lbs. 
brown  sugar,  two  pails  water.  Put  all 
in  boiler,  bring  to  a  boil,  then  put  your 
meat  in  boiler  and  bring  that  to  a  boil. 
Remove  and  put  in  jar  in  cellar  while 
hot,  and  then  do  it  all  that  way. 
Weight  it  down  with  a  clean  stone. 
Pour  brine  over  meat  while  hot.  It  is 
fine.  mbs.  e.  e. 

Vernon,  N.  Y. 


April  7,  1928 

JARVIS’-** 

White  Leghorn  fUIflJC 
and  Barred  Rock  vill  vllij 
Bred  for  Livability ,  Eggs  andProtit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
free  from  disease  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  typo.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English-Holly  wood  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding. 
Jarvis  Barred  Hocks  are  of  a  blending  of  proven 
high  producing  blood  lines. 

ltotli  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  are 
rich  in  the  blood  of  25(1  to  300-egg  foundation  blood 
lines— blood  of  the  World's  Highest  Egg  Record 
Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breeding.  All 
houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in  clean,  sanitary 
condition,  insuring  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
breeding  methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy, 
Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Production  Quality  that 
grow  quick  and  pay  big  profits.  Guaranteed  good 
quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt 
shipments.  100%  live  delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong, 
sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Our  15th  year  producing 
high  quality  chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
our  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
nearest  plant. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  Frankfort,  Del, 

Largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  White  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Bocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

All  chicks  for  1928  will  he  Sired  by  males  whose 
dams  have  laid  200  to  282  large  white  eggs  in 
a  year.  If  you  want  large  Leghorns,  large  white 
eggs  and  good  Leghorn  type,  we  are  interested. 
Three  nearest  dams  of  our  chicks  average  well 
over  200  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  in  a  year.  If 
there  is  anything  in  breeding  we  have  them  and 
at  16c  to  20c  each.  Send  for  circular  at  once. 
GARLAND  FARMS,  Dept  8,  GARLAND,  PA. 


Chicks,  $8  per  100  and  up 

100%  live  delivery  to  your  door.  Our  21-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  Free.  Our  Chickens  are  hogan 
tested-  25  50  100  500 

White,  Buff,  Brown  and 

Black  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.50  $10  00  $49  00 

Special  Leghorns,  Rocks, 

Reds  and  Wyandottes  3.25  6  50  12  00  59.00 

Light  Broilers .  2.75  4  50  B  00  40.00 

Heavy  ’Broilers .  3.75  B.50  12.00  59  00 

JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa 


Butler  GOLD  CROWN  Chicks 


C.O.  D.  Order  Chicks  from  our  Indiana  quali¬ 
fied  Hatchery  and  pay  when  you  see  them. 
Directions  for  care  with  each  shipment.  100% 

_  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Blood  lines  from 

such  breeders  as  Fishel.  Parks,  Tailored.  O.  A.C.  Martin, 
Owen,  etc.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  I2c;  Bd.&Wh. Rocks,  14c; 
8.  C.  &  It.  C.  lteds,  14c;  Wh.  Wynn.,  14c;  Buff  Orps.  15c: 
Heavy  asst..,  He.  Lots  less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  500 
lots,  deduct  He  per  chick.  1000  lots,  deduct  lc  per  chick. 
Write  for  free  literature 

Butler  Chick  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm,  Box  B,  Butler,  Ind. 


RAMBLE’S 

HIGH-QUALITY 

BatoyChidS-S 

Barred  and  White  Box 
Wynndottes  and  Beds 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Mixed- 

Immediate  delivery 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 


BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone 308,  Chesterlown,  Md’ 


R 


Pay  the  postman  when  you 
get  your  chicks.  Pure-bred  se¬ 
lected  stock  with  fine  breed  type  and 
laying  ability.  Big  Catalog  Free.  Write 
forourillustrated  catalog  which  tells 
all  about  our  chicks  and  our  C.O.D. 
plan  of  shipment.  Write  today.  We 
also  furnish  2  and  6  weeks  old  chicks. 
J.  W.Ossege  Hatchery,  Dept.  27,  Ottawa,  0. 


)  BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


SS12  per  lOO  and.  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  BOX  60  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


STATE  ACCREDITED 
TESTED  FOR  T.  B.  AND  B.  W.  D. 

100  300 

W.  Leghorns  ...  $12.50  $36.75 
Barred  Rucks,  Reds  -  -  15.00  43.50 
W.  Rocks,  B.  Orpingtons  16.00  46. SO 

White  Orpingtons  -  -  17.00  49.50 
Heavy  laying  itocka  on  freo  range.  100%  live 
delivery.  Postpaid.  Member  I.  R.  C.  A. 

A.  B.  HATCHERIES  5AYBROOK,  ILL. 


slvely — Big  bodies,  great  layers,  largo 
eggs.  We  import  direct  from  England.  Catalog  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Now  Washington.  Ohio 


FREE  POULTRY  BOOK 


Concretely  written,  attractively  illus¬ 
trated,  and  intensely  interesting.  Most 
valuable  catalog  that  we  have  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  Virtually  filled  with  cashable  ideas  on 
brooding,  feeding  and  poultry  management.^ 'De¬ 
scribes  our  chicks  and  a  service  to  you  built  upon 
14  years  of  aggressive  effort.  Your  copy  mailed 
Fltl'lE  immediately  upon  request.  Write  for  it. 


Ifairficld  Hatchery,  Loch  Box  509,  Lancaster,  O. 
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PINE  TREE 


“There  IS  a  Difference 
in  Chicks” 

“The  chick-buying  public,  ”  says  Prof.  W.  H. 
Kice,  University  of  Maryland,  “after  sad1  ex¬ 
perience  is  beginning  to  learn  that  in 
chicks  there  is  a  difference,  The  quality  of 
chicks  largely  depends  upon  the  producer  of 
them.”  Dependable  Chicks  from  a  reliable 
hatchery  are  what  we  have  been  delivering 
for  36  rears.  All  flocks  inspected  by  licensed 
veterinarian. 

Immediate  April  Deliveries  in  All  Varieties 
42,000  Chicks  Every  Week  50  100  500 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $7,75  $14  $70,00 

Brd,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  8.75  16  77.50 

W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottcs.  .10.50  20  97.50 

To  get  the  cream,  add  4c  per  chick  and 
say  “Special  Matings.” 

We  prepay  charges  and  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  delivery, 
plus  a  satisfied  customer.  Il¬ 
lustrated  Folder  Free. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY, 
Box  R.  Stockton,  N,  J. 
r  Jos.  D.  Wilson, 

qo/UJTyRiebvk*.  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


BABY  CHICKS 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
Try  our  “Kel-Soli”.  Prevents  hog-cliolera  absolutely. 

H.  M acKELU  A  It’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


2 — 390  size,  at  S30 
ea.  1—144  at  SI  8, 
crated,  complete 


SALE  Cypher's  Incubators 

and  A-l  condition.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  V. 

I  C  If  II  I  ED  Cures  or  money  back,  also  prevents 
IvULO  It  I L  Lt.  II  loss.  Testimonials.  Check  60c  or 
•  1.25  delivered.  HAVAG01D  CHEMICAL  CO..  West  Volley,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  RED  COCKERELS 

Pedigreed  from  256  to  301  egg  stock,  $5,00  to  S7.O0. 
Eggs,  £8.00  per  100.  Discount  on  large  orders. 

ANSA  M.  JONES  -  -  HILLSDALE,  Ns  Y. 


The  result  of  years  of  build¬ 
ing  and  breeding.  A)1  types  of 
heavies,  14c:  light  breeds,  12c. 
Catalogue.  100#  live  delivery, 

MILTON  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY,  Milton,  Pa. 


n  ACCREDITED  O 

Baby  ghick5 


FOR  PEDIGREED,  TRAPNESTE1) 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  and  J.  B.  GIANT  CHIX 

Write  to  C.  J.  YODER,  Grantsvllle,  Maryland. 


PRODUCTION  ft  UBP  If  C  Wyckoff  Foundation.  No 
BRED  LEGIIOltN  UlllUlxO  Pullet  Breeders.  $175-1000. 

$18-100.  ADAM  SEA  BURY,  Evergreen  Poultry  Farm,  Sayville,  L.I..N.  Y. 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns  of  Winter  Eggs,  SI  .60 

per  15.  $2.60  per  30.  B.  W.  BIRD,  Kirkwood,  N.  Y. 


r -/-/-c  Beds  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

tviUJ  3tlQ  LnlLnj  Farm  raised  and  bred  for 
business.  FRED  H.  TUTTLE  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

ri  Tk  T  ,  try  my  electrically  batched  chix. 

Vv  hv  \nr  Stock  not  better  than  the  best, 
”  *  **-J  *  |)U(  Y.  State  Certified,  8  years. 

No  White  Diarrhea.  F.  II.  TIBBET8,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

nil  A  ¥  ITVCUirif  C Large  type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
vlUrxLIl  I  COlYIVOfrom  our  free  range  flock, 
$10  per  100.  Special  price  on  large  lots.  100;6  guarantee. 
Circular.  MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  McAlisterville  Penne. 


Jersey  Giant  Chicks 

Free  from  B.W.D.,  State  Tested,  trapnested,  Trap- 
nest  records  up  to  247  eggs.  Pedigree  chicks  extra 
with  every  order.  Delivered  weekly,  S8J35  per  100. 
Jaybeegee  Poultry  Farm,  Slocums,  JR.  I. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Blue  Ribbon  Winners.  Write  for  Mating  List. 
MRS.  ROBERT  C.  LANN1NG  -  Washington,  N.  J- 


Black  Giant  Chicks  and  blood  tested 

breeders,  Also  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns.  Our 
Chicks  live,  grow  and  pay.  ARTZ0ALE  FARM,  Woodstock,  Vo. 


BUFF  BOCKS 

Exhibition,  $7.50. 


Won  1st  Old  Pen  at  Madison  Square 
1927.  Utility  Eggs,  $3.00  per  15. 
H.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Porrotl  RncLc  L''y'ug  Pullets.  Wjite  for  price  and 

Darreu  IYOCKS  quantity.  GEO.K.  B0W0ISH,  Esperancc,  N.  Y. 


R 


OSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS— Hatching  eggs. 
Choice  breeding  stock.  BRUSH  A  SON,  Milton,  Vermont. 


Iale  Bourbon  Red  Tom  ra2dlLTn.y. 

FOR  PIG’S  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY’S  EGGS. 


SALE  ' 


1  Order  early.  FLONA  HORNING,  Owcgo,  H.  Y. 


Iale  Large  Beautiful  Bronze  Toms  T. 


M 


AMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $25  per  hundred,  de¬ 
livered.  Small  lots,  $28.  HARRY  LESTER,  Ransomville,  H.  Y. 

70R  SALE— Yearling  Bronze  Tom  Turkeys  from  prize 
1  winning  stock,  $12  ea.  GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARMS.  Katonah,  H.  Y. 


For  Sale-Pearl  Guineas,  $2  each.  LTdTook.  n*rj! 


A 


USTRALORPS  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  sale. 
Mating  list.  The  Apyrstropher  Farm,  Box  279,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


Oafs  Straw,  Alfalfa,  GloverHay  v^8’  t!?*  pr,ces 


Inspection.  JAMES 


ras  draft 
DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


1  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder  p 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

«  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ™ 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  “ 

~  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  — 

—  For  sale  by  \ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  i 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Mash  for  Chicks 

Is  the  following  mixture  good  for 
little  chicks  just  hatched,  and  would 
it  be  all  right  till  they  can  eat  cracked 
corn  :  200  lbs.  oat  flour  or  oat  flakes, 
200  lbs.  middlings,  100  lbs.  bran  and 
shorts,  200  lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  blood 
meal,  25  lbs.  charcoal?  e.  c. 

I  should  not  care  for  the  blood  meal 
in  your  mash  and  the  middlings,  bran 
and  shorts,  as  ordinarily  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  are  apt  to  be  pretty  much  the 
same  thing  under  different  names.  I 
think  that  you  will  And  the  following 
mash  cheaper,  more  simple  and  at  least 
as  good :  50  lbs.  each  of  yellow  corn- 
meal,  wheat  bran,  white  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  either  ground  heavy  oats 
of  ground  oatmeal,  to  wrhic-h  is  added 
25  lbs.  each  of  dry  skim  or  buttermilk, 
and  25  lbs.  of  high-grade  finely  ground 
meat  scrap.  If  you  have  plenty  of 
liquid  skim  or  buttermilk  to  feed,  the 
dry  milk  may  be  omitted  from  the 
mash.  There  are  numerous  variations 
from  this  formula  that  would  be  good ; 
you  might  double  the  amount  of  corn- 
meal,  possibly  to  advantage.  With  this 
mash,  chicks  should  have  plenty  of 
tender  green  food  and  an  outdoor  run 
in  the  sunshine.  If  oats  are  used,  they 
should  be  finely  ground  or  have  the 
coarse  hulls  sifted  out  for  very  young 
chicks.  Unless  weighing  at  least  40 
lbs.  to  the  bushel,  it  is  better  to  use 
the  ground  oatmeal  if  this  is  available. 
Oatmeal  and  oat  flakes  are  practically 
the  same  thing.  m.  b.  d. 


Feeding  Broilers  and 
Roasters 

I  am  about  to  start  raising  chickens 
for  broilers  and  roasters.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  White  Wyandottes  as  a  breed. 
Could  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  best 
feeds  for  the  quickest  growth  and  fat¬ 
tening,  what  to  start  them  wflth  and 
keep  them  growing?  l.  w.  m. 

Chicks  to  be  raised  for  broilers  or 
roasters  should  be  fed  as  other  chicks 
are  up  to  the  time  of  finishing  for  their 
special  purposes.  What  are  called 
growing  mashes  and  the  usually  fed 
hard  grains  are  given  to  produce  sturdy 
frames  upon  which  fat  may  be  de¬ 
posited  later  in  the  finishing  process. 
There  are  any  number  of  formulas  for 
these,  all  suitable  and  each  preferred 
by  some  pouUrymen.  There  are  excel¬ 
lent  commercial  mixtures  and  formu¬ 
las  are  given  from  time  to  time  in  these 
columns.  Broilers  are  usually  sold  at 
from  S  to  12  weeks  of  age  and,  during 
the  last  ten  days  or  two  weeks  of  that 
time  are  penned  up  and  fed  upon  a 
special  fattening  ration,  of  which  corn- 
meal  makes  up  the  greater  part.  If 
milk  in  some  form  is  added  in  liberal 
quantity  to  this  ration,  the  quality  of 
the  product  is  improved.  Roasters  are 
also  fed  as  fowls  to  be  kept  for  laying 
purposes,  the  idea  being  to  raise 
them  as  economically  as  possible,  while 
giving  them  good  growth  and  sturdy 
frames.  Before  going  to  market,  they 
also  should  have  a  fattening  ration 
while  confined  to  small  quarters. 

„  M.  B.  D. 


Poor  Laying 

I  have  about  200  hens  and  am  get¬ 
ting  only  15  eggs  a  day ;  about  half  pul¬ 
lets.  I  am  feeding  all  the  mash  they 
will  eat,  about  18  lbs.  per  day,  and 
giving  them  two  parts  buckwheat,  two 
parts  whole  corn,  two  parts  cracked 
corn,  one  part  of  oats,  feeding  about 
20  lbs.  per  day.  They  have  oyster 
shells,  grit  and  sprouted  oats,  and  all 
the  fresh  water  they  wrill  drink.  Pul¬ 
lets  were  hatched  in  April-May. 

New  Jersey.  g.  j.  p. 

You  should  certainly  be  getting  more 
than  15  eggs  a  day  from  100  pullets 
now ;  50  eggs  daily  would  not  be  too 
many  to  expect.  You  do  not  give  the 
composition  of  your  laying  mash  but 
seem  to  be  feeding  well.  The  number 
of  pounds  fed  daily  does  not  matter 
much,  the  birds  should  have  all  that 
they  will  eat.  If  they  do  not  eat  the 
mash  readily,  you  may  be  giving  too 
much  gram  in  the  morning  and  will 
find  it  better  to  feed  that  very  scantily 
as  morning  feed,  thus  making  the  hun¬ 
gry  birds  consume  more  of  the  mash. 
They  should  have  all  the  hard  grain 
that  they  will  eat  at  night,  however. 
Many  poultrymen  do  not  feed  grain  at 
all  in  the  morning.  The  laying  mash 
should  contain  meat  scrap  or  dry  milk 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  need 
for  animal  protein  and  all  good  for¬ 
mulas  provide  for  this.  m.  b.  d. 


32,000  Barred  Rocks 
28,000  R.  I.  Reds 
25,000  Wh.  Leghorns 

Quick  Deliveries 

Rosemont  Distinctive  Chicks  are  fully 
up  to  expectations  this  April — strong¬ 
boned,  deep-fluffed  and  bright-eyed. 
Back  of  them  are  17  years  of  con¬ 
sistent  breeding  for  vigor  and  sus¬ 
tained  egg  production. 

April  is  the  last  month  in  which  to 
start  early  fall  layers.  You  can’t  af¬ 
final  to  lose  a  day.  Order  now  at  our 


Low  April  Prices  50  100  500 
White  Leghorns  $7.50  $15  $72.50 
Brown  Leghorns  8.50  16  77.50 
Barred  Rocks, 

R.  I.  Reds  .  .  8.50  16  77.50 
W.  Wyandottes, 

W.  Rocks  .  .  9.50  18  87.50 
State  Certified 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants  14.00  27  132.50 


Prepaid  post 

Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed 


Remember,  we  could  not  have  ad¬ 
vertised  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  17  years  unless  our  stock  and 
methods  were  right. 

5,000  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets, 
10  Wks.Old,  Ready  April  18, 
90c  ea.,  f.o.b.  shipping  point 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 


s-cWhite  Leghorqj 
Right  Methods 


Bring  Success 


of  customers 
o  or  100  Lord 


We  have  hundreds 
who  started  with  2. 

Farms  Chicks,  and  now  order  in 
thousand  lots.  These  people  have 
made  money  by  applying  the  meth¬ 
ods  explained  in  our  Year  Book. 
AVrite  for  your  copy  of  the  1928 
edition. 

Sold  Out  Until  April  20th 

The  demand  is  keeping  us  booked 
well  ahead,  but  we  may  be  able  to 
till  your  order  for  late  April.  Or 
you  can  place  May  reservations  at 
reduced  prices. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street,  Methuen,  Mass, 


Sunnybrook  Chicks 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Pullets 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices, 

Every  breeder  blood  tested  by  State  Veterinary 
College.  N.  Y.  State  certified,  supervised  and 
standard  grades.  Good  chicks  are  cheaper  than 
cheap  chicks. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Fingar  R.  D.  2  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

WILL  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Light  Mixed . 8c  Owen’s  Strain  Reds,  14c 

S. C.W.  Leghorns,  10c  S.C.W.L.  Wyckoff,  14c 

Rocks  and  Reds,  12c  Heavy  Mixed . 10c 

Half  cent  less  on  500  lots. 

One  cent  less  on  1,000  lots. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Prop.,  United  Phone,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  95  50  100 

S.  C.  Beds . $4.00  $7.50  $12.00 

Barred  Rocks...  4.00  7.50  12.00 

White  Leghorns..  3.50  6.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  7.00 

500  lots,  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

w.  a.  i.AuvEit  -  McAlisterville,  pa. 


Southern  Delaware  Baby  Chicks 

Rocks,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes  and  Reds,  from  State  Supervised 
breeders  for  your  protection.  Sunny  moderate  climate  helps  us 
to  hatch  strong  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  prices 
and  guarantee  delivery.  KOSTER.POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del, 


Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  Special 
prices  on  March  and  may  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


Accredited  ChicKs^ 


Pay  for  Chicks  When  You  Receive  Them. 

Especially  Selected,  Accredited  Stock 
BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  FREE 
Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  quality. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  13,  Kenton,  O. 

CUSTOM  HATCHING — ducklings 

Hanson  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Pekins,  Mailai  ds, 
Muscovys,  White  Homer  Pigeons.  Send  for  Circular. 
WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks.  Penna.  supervised.  Biood  tested  flocks. 
Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  high  egg  production.  Catalogue 
free.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Mifflintown,  Penna. 


Buff  Leghorns,  $12-100;  W.  Leghorns, 
I  lilt  n.l  $10-100;  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $12-100; 

White  Rocks,  $13-100;  Mixed,  9«.  May 
prices.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  postage. 
Circular  free.  JACOB  N1EMOND,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

N.  Y.  Certified  White  Leghorns.  Big 
birds,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs. 
Trapnested  and  pedigreed  hatched. 
SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Akron, N.  Y. 


CHICKS 

Free  catalog. 


ROYAL  CHICKS  guaranteed  to  live  and 

cular  free.  ROYAL  FARM 


BERGEY,  PA. 


Big  Vigorous  Chicks  ^Tte^bSS  Se“g 

ed  to  N.  Y.  State  Certified  Cockerels.  Chicks  selected  for 
high  vitality.  R1LLCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS  White  Leghorns.  Won 

the  Farmingdale  Contest.  Breeders  hloodtested.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Friendship,  N.  Y 


U  I  f*  if  O  from  heavy  laying  strain.  Barred 
Bocks.  12c;  Mixed,  9c.  100%  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EIIIUSMAN,  McAlisterville. P,. 


Our  Illustrated  Booklet  elBR0eSseddhTrZeds: 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Sent  upon  request, 
PINE  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  56-C,WEST  MEDWAY,  MASS. 


ptlipyc  Large  Barron  English  White  Leghorns. 
UlllUnU  Imported  direct.  300-egg  strain.  Catalog 

free.  WILLACKER  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  New  W.shington,  Ohio 


QUALITY  White  Leghorns,  Tanered  Strain.  Satis- 
CHICK 8  faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular. 

FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield.  Pi.  John  S.  Birner,  Prop. 


Avoid  Die 3 nnnintmpnf  °rder  Tarbell  Farms  S.  C.  W. 
Avoid  Disappointment  Leghorn  Chicks  early.  March 
to  June  delivery.  TARBELL  FARMS,  SmithTille  Flats,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  Rnntf  Q  Mil  V  Baby  chicks  from  highest  grade 
nnllL  FlUOIXO  UllLI  heavy  laying  stock  at  reason 
able  prices.  Circular  free.  THEO.  L.  POOLE,  Jamesville  N.  y" 


FRANCAIS  ROCXS-IEGHORNS— Winners  at  Storrs,  Farming- 
dale,  Illinois  contest.  Breeders  tested.  Chicks,  Eggs. 
Cockerels.  JULES  FRANCAIS,  Westbampton  Reach,  N.  Y. 


min/C  Heavy  Laying  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
UllUlij  exclusively.  He,  from  our  free  range  flocks. 
Parcel  postpaid.  Circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Light  Brahma  Eggs  sitter  f^'rV^e"" 

dozen  crate.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Penna. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  SPECIALTY-BRED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DELIVERY  APRIL  15th  to  SOth 

For  a  trifle  more  than  the  cost  of  ordinary  hatchery  chicks  you  can  notv  secure  Wene  Specialty- 
Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  from  blood-tested  State-Certified  breeders.  Every  female  a  mature  hen; 
every  male  from  a  selected  Wene  mating.  $15.50  per  100. 

White  Wyandotte,  White  Rock  and  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  from  blood-tested  breeders.  Either  breed, 

$18,50  per  100 . Special  Broiler  Cross — Wh.  Wyandotte-Wh.  Rock,  only  $14.50  per  100 

All  Chicks  Postpaid— Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  FOR  LATE  APRIL  AND  EARLY  MAY  DELIVERY 

Mating  List  Free— Write  for  Your  Copy, 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Finest  Quality  Ducklings  and  Chicks 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  postpaid:  12, 
$4;  25,  $7.75;  50,  $15.25;  100,  $30;  500.  $140. 

We  are  using  yearling  breeders  exclusively. 

FAWN,  also  ENGLISH  PENCILED— 280-egg 
strain— INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS,  post¬ 
paid:  12,  $4;  25,  $7.75;  50,  $15.25;  100,  $30; 
500,  $140. 

If  we  cannot  fill  your  order  in  due  tin: 


TANCRED-BAERON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
BABY  CHICKS,  postpaid:  25,  $3.75;  50,  $7; 
100.  $13;  500,  $62.50;  1,000,  $120.  From 

closely  culled,  well-kept  flocks,  an  income  of 
$5  to  $6  per  hen  is  made  annually. 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  strong,  lively  chicks,  post¬ 
paid:  25,  $4.50;  50,  $8.50;  100,  $16;  500,  $77. 
your  remittance  will  be  returned  at  once. 


FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATOHERY,  Theresa,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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1881 — Wyckoff’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns— 1928 

{America’s  Business  Hen ) 

The  Gold  Standard  of 
S.  G  W.  LEGHORN  VALUE 

The  undisputed  foundation  of  the  best  flocks  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  in 
the  world  for  nearly  half  a  century.  There’s  a  reason. 

Real  quality  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY  OLD  CHICKS  from  the 
finest  and  closest  selected  matings  in  the  country.  An  honestly  conducted 
breeding  farm.  No  bought-up  trash,  no  fairy  tales,  no  bunk. 

Now  booking  orders  for  fine  selected  three  months  old  pullets  for  June 
shipment.  Illustrated  and  Instructive  Catalogue  Mailed  on  Request. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF  &  SON 

Box  Y 

Aurora,  Cayuga  County  New  York 


Homestead  Leghorns 

are  Standard  Production  birds  of  unusual  quality,  Certified  and  blood- 
tested  by  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  Winning,  1927, 
every  special  and  every  first  prize.  Production  Classes,  at  Atlantic 
City  Exposition  and  State  College,  Pa.  Best  Display  vs.  all  breeds 
at  Syracuse.  Also  proving  that  bred-to-lay  birds  can  win  the  blue 
in  Exhibition  classes,  winning  at  Atlantic  City  Exposition:  3  cock; 
3,  5  cockerels:  1,  4  pullets;  2  Young  pen. 

1st  Prod.  Cock  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1927; 

Champion  Prod.  Pen  Goetz  Atlantic  City  Expo.  1927 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 
Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  310-A,  HONESDALE,  PA. 


_ _ _  _  _  Farms,  Daniels,  -V 

Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  '  , 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
■  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  _ _ 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  40  Fairport,  N.  Y.^*  o 


T  ¥  I’/''*  WJr  P  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
l/lii  vivt3  White  Leghorns 

Well-hatched,  well-bred,  from  best  heavy  egg  strains. 
Lowest  possible  prices  for  really  good  chicks.  100%  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


Zeller’s  Extra  Quality  Chicks 

Barron  English  Large  Type  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks.  Trapnested,  production 
bred  matings,  $16  per  100,  $77  per  500,  $160 
per  1000.  Also  quality  White  Wyandottes, 
llocks  and  Reds.  Circular  free.  10% 
EDGAR  A.  ZELLER,  2014  Minad*  SI.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  "SrWSS 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.. $13.00  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds .  15.00  72.50  140 

Wh.  Wyandottes*and  Bk.  Minorcas  16.00  77.50  150 

Assorted— Light,  9c;  Heavy,  13a;  Pekin  Ducklings,  28«. 
Immediate  delivery.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 
Bank  reference.  TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  •  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  «scTle,htV  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  *14,  “Martin’s  Strain”  White 
Wyandottes,  *16.  Heavy  Mixed,  *1S.  From  personally 
selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100?;  live  de¬ 
livery.  F.  C.  ROMIG.  Veterinarian.  B.av.r  Springs,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  STRAINS. 

DOTS  OF .  100  500  lOOO 

*10.00  *47.00  *90.00 

— 1  100?S  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

fHE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

•  PRICES  FOR  MARCH  AND  APRIL 

100  SO  25 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds..  *12,00  *6.50  *8.50 
S.  C.  W  Leghorns  ami  Mixed.  10.00  5,50  8.00 

Free  range  flocks.  100?;  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAIisterville,  Penna. 


Super-Quality  Chicks 

From  INSPECTED  Free  Range  Stock. 
REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WHITE,  BAR¬ 
RED  ROCKS.  GIANTS,  BLACK  MINORCAS’ 
ANCONAS,  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Pricesright. 
Send  for  FREE  1928  Booklet  and  Prices. 


BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Depl.  E,  Bucyrus  Ohio 


tancrep  CHICKS 


from  Pennsylvania— State 
icruneil  1.  Certified,  Bacillary  White 

LtGnUKN  VUlVllu  Diarrhea  “FREE”  flocks. 

Only  207-262  Egg  Pedigreed  Males  used.  Hatching  Eggs. 
Ten-Weelc  Old  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Free  booklet. 

H0KTII  POULTRY  FARM  Box  K  MoAMSTEItVII.LE,  PA. 


t>  a  nv  Mixed .  $  8  per  10o, 

DAD  I  s.C.  W.  Leghorns . 10  per  100 

/->,  C  Barred  Rocks . 12  per  100 

LMlUIVu  Reds . . 12  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  1*.  EEI8TEK  Me  AlUtervllle,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


$8.00  Per  Hundred  Up 

Good  Free  Range  Stock. 


Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Mixed.  Circular 
and  Price  List.  Delivery  guaranteed. 

Long's  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  50,  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 


Pheasant  Eggs 

RINGNECK,  from  choice  stock,  hardy  birds,  S3. 50 
setting  of  twelve  eggs. 

ALPHEUS  COE  SUFFERN,  N.  Y. 


100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  *10.00 

White  and  Ilarred  Bocks .  12.00 

Bhode  Island  Beds .  12. <10 

Mixed  for  Broilers .  8.00 

600,  k,c  less,  1000,  lc  less.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  ULSH  POULTRY 
farm's  HATCHERY.  Port  Trevorton,  Pa.  Member  1.  B.  C.  A. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

First  Prize  Winners  for  size  and  weight.  Not  the  cheap¬ 
est,  but  the  best  money  can  buy.  Baby  Chicks— April 
delivery,  *28  a  100.  Hatching  Eggs,  *12  a  100  and  up. 
Write  for  folder.  VIKTQR  JADOWSKI.Brceder,  ALLENTOWN,  H.  J. 


REDUCED 

PRICES 


BROOKSIDE 
CHICKS 

All  from  healthy  bred  to  lay  free  range  breeders, 
not  forced  by  artificial  lights.  Brook-side  chicks  are 
as  good  rs  18  years’  hatching  and  breeding  experi¬ 
ence  can  make  them.  None  better.  Be  convinced 
Order  NOW. 

50  lOO  500 

S.C.W.  Leghorn*  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50 
Barred  Rocks  .  .  7.50  14.00  67.50 
R.  I.  Reds  ....  7.50  14.00  67.50 
Asst.  Chicks  .  .  .  5.00  9.00  45.00 

In  1000  lots,  one-half  cent  cheaper. 
Special  mating  Tnncred  Strain  Leghorns, 
March  and  April  shipments,  16c  each — 400 
or  over.  15c  eaeh.  Also,  TWO-WEEK-OLO 
CHICKS— write  lor  special  prices,  8,‘C.  White 
I.eghorn  Pullets,  8-«  eeks-oid,  85c  each.  10  to 
12-weeks-oId,  95c  each. 

Shipped  parcel  post  PREPAID;  safe  delivery  and 
full  count  guaranteed. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farms 

Dept.R,  E.C.  Brown, Sergeantville,  N.J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ase'n. 


Facts  Worth  Looking 
Into  When  Buying 
Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 


1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

2  We  are  financially  responsible. 

3  Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are! 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm.  • 

A  Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production 
have  been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years. 

g  Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high 
records  used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

0  The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 

’J  Our  feeding  and  management  pro¬ 

gram  free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks. 

&  We  pay  delivery  charges  and 
guarantee  100%  satisfactory  arrival. 

Q  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  de¬ 
livery  on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

10  Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 


This  is  your  protection — write  for  prices 
on  8- week-old  and  ready  to  lay  Puliets. 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  neat*  j  beset 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  free  range,  selected  stock 
at  SI  3.00  per  100;  *62.50  per  500;  St  20 
per  1000.  Hatches  May  8, 15,  22,  29th.  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
Robert  Clanser  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


Get  our  circular  of  a  Tancred 
Strain  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns.  Every  chick  hatch¬ 
ed  from  our  own  breeders. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Soduj,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Barrod  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Rads  and  Assort¬ 
ed,  8c  each  and  up.  Prepaid.  Live 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  low  prices. 


TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERT,  R.  R.  3.  Millcrstown.  Pa. 


PUIPlf  Q  Large  type  Barron  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns,  10o 
UiilUIVv  for  May.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100?; 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM..F.  GRAHAM,  McAIisterville.  Pa. 


The  Henyard 


What  Shall  We  Do  About 
Poultry  Diseases? 

What  to  do  about  poultry  diseases 
is  the  question  that  many  poultrymen 
will  have  to  answer  soon  if  they  are  to 
avoid  the  troubles  that  have  occurred 
during  the  past  few  years.  There  is 
the  question  of  the  control  of  coccidi- 
osis  and  intestinal  worms  by  use  of 
sanitary  concrete  yards ;  there  is  the 
question  of  the  blood  test  for  white 
diarrhea  and  there  is  the  question  of 
the  source  of  the  young  stock  which 
many  poultrymen  will  have  to  decide 
for  themselves  soon. 

The  annual  loss  caused  by  these  dis¬ 
eases  stamps  them  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all  our  present  day  chick  dis¬ 
eases.  Contrary  to  the  common  opin¬ 
ions  of  many  poultrymen  there  is  no 
relation  between  these  diseases.  White 
diarrhea  occurs  during  the  first  six 
weeks  of  the  chick’s  life  and  after  that 
period  the  danger  from  this  disease  is 
past.  On  the  other  hand,  coccidiosis 
and  intestinal  worms  do  the  most  dam¬ 
age  after  the  birds  are  six  weeks  of 
age  and  after  they  have  been  first 
allowed  to  go  out  on  the  ground. 

Since  most  poultrymen  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  symptoms  of  these 
diseases,  and  since  the  symptoms  of  all 
of  these  troubles  are  more  or  less  simi¬ 
lar  they  will  not  be  discussed  here. 
One  can  never  be  certain,  anyway,  and 
the  only  safe  procedure  to  follow  is  to 
send  some  diseased  birds  to  your  State 
college  for  examination.  A  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  diseased  birds  under 
a  microscope  will  quickly  locate  the 
trouble. 

As  iu  the  case  of  contagious  diseases 
in  general,  prevention  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  cure.  Those  who  insist  on 
raising  poultry  on  the  same  ground 
year  after  year  will  sooner  or  later 
suffer  great  losses  from  one  or  piore  of 
these  troubles.  This  will  often  be  the 
case  even  if  an  attempt  is  made  to 
plow  and  lime  the  yards,  as  this  is  not 
a  very  effective  way  of  removing  dis¬ 
ease  infection  from  the  soil.  The  best 
known  system  is  the  regular  annual  ro¬ 
tation  of  poultry  runs  supplemented  by 
soil  cultivation  and  the  growth  of  crops 
on  the  land.  On  many  farms  where 
the  soil  has  become  excessively  con¬ 
taminated  it  may  be  necessary  to  put 
the  birds  on  concrete  yards  so  that  dis¬ 
infection  will  be  possible  and  yet  the 
chicks  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
benefit  by  the  direct  ultra-violet  rays 
of  the  sun. 

Those  who  expect  to  stay  in  the 
poultry  business  will  have  to  consider 
ways  and  means  of  more  thoroughly 
disinfecting  the  poultry  houses  where 
these  troubles  have  been  present.  Good 
concrete  floors  in  the  houses  are  the 
only  ones  that  one  can  really  be  safe 
with  and  these  must  be  thoroughly  dis¬ 
infected  whenever  these  troubles  start. 
If  board  floors  must  he  used,  then 
scrubbing  them  with  hot  lye  solution 
every  few  days  may  help  to  keep  them 
clean.  Some  arrangement  should  also 
be  made  to  keep  the  birds  away  from 
the  dropping  boards  and  also  to  keep 
the  feed  and  water  free  from  contami¬ 
nation  with  droppings.  It  may  also 
be  necessary  to  discontinue  the  feeding 
of  scratch  grain  in  the  litter.  This 
practice  certainly  increases  the  danger 
of  the  birds  taking  these  troubles  in 
with  the  feed.  The  trouble  in  this 
case  may  be  avoided  by  either  feeding 
the  scratch  grain  in  troughs  or  hoppers 
or  one  may  follow  the  practice  that  has 
been  successfully  tried  by  some  poultry- 
men  and  feed  an  all  mash  ration. 

In  ease  of  an  outbreak  of  any  one 
of  these  troubles  on  the  poultry  farm 
the  healthy  birds  should  be  removed 
immediately  to  clean  ground.  Then, 
remembering  that  several  of  the  appar¬ 
ently  healthy  birds  may  be  discharging 
the  infection  in  the  droppings,  one 
should  systematically  clean  and  dis¬ 
infect  the  houses.  Clean  the  houses  and 
scrub  the  floor  with  a  solution  of  hot 
lye  at  least  twice  a  week.  The  litter 
and  droppings,  removed  from  the 
house,  of  course  must  not  be  left  in  a 
place  where  they  will  be  accessible  to 
the  birds.  Burning  of  this  litter  in  this 
case  is  the  only  safe  means  of  dis¬ 
posal. 

In  place  of  the  hot  lye  solution  for 
disinfection  one  may  use  iodine  sus- 
pensoid  diluted  20  times  with  water, 
using  two  gallons  of  the  dilute  solution 
for  eaeh  100  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
In  the  ease  of  either  hot  lye  or  iodine 
suspensoid  the  floor  should  be  scrubbed 
with  a  stiff  brush.  After  the  scrubbing 
is  complete  the  floor  should  be  sprayed 


with  a  good  coal  tar  disinfectant.  The 
dropping  boards  should  also  be  treated 
in  this  way  if  the  birds  have  access  to 
them. 

A  few  other  suggestions  that  poultry- 
men  who  have  trouble  with  these  dis¬ 
eases  may  like  to  follow  are  also  given 
herewith.  Chicks  should  be  kept  in  as 
small  flocks  as  is  practical,  for  these 
troubles  often  will  not  spread  from  one 
flock  to  another  rapidly.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  keep  the  litter  or 
the  soil  around  the  watering  utensils 
dry.  This  may  be  done  by  the  use  of 
a  platform  that  can  be  easily  cleaned 
or  by  placing  the  drinking  utensil  on  a 
pile  of  coarse  gravel.  Land  that  has 
been  fertilized  with  poultry  manure  is 
not  safe  for  poultry  range.  Sunshine 
and  dry  air  are  the  best  means  of 
clearing  the  soil  of  contamination. 

The  correct  feeding  and  general  care 
of  the  chicks  will  of  course  have  its 
effect  on  the  control  of  disease.  A  com¬ 
plete  ration,  properly  balanced  with 
one  per  cent  cod-liver  oil  added,  will 
stimulate  rapid  growth.  Plenty  of 
green  food  and  milk  in  some  form  in 
liberal  quantities  will  give  the  chicks 
increased  resistance  against  diseases 
in  general.  l.  h.  woodward. 

Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


Feeding-;  Peat  Moss  Litter 

I  am  feeding  as  follows:  Scratch 
feed,  3  qts.  to  about  60  fowls  in  litter 
mornings.  At  night  all  they  will  clean 
up  in  troughs;  use  lights.  Scratch 
feed,  two  parts  whole  corn,  two  parts 
cracked  corn,  one  part  oats,  1  y2  parts 
wheat,  iy2  parts  barley  by  bulk.  Dry 
mash  before  them  at  all  times  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  3  lbs.  bran,  3  lbs.  cornmeal,  3 
lbs.  ground  oats,  3  lbs.  fine  feed,  1% 
lbs.  dried  milk,  little  scrap,  1  pt.  Al¬ 
falfa  leaf  meal,  1  pt.  cut  clover,  y2  pt. 
ground  bone,  1  pt.  charcoal,  little  salt. 
To  four  times  this  amount  I  add  1  pt. 
cod  liver  oil  mixed  thoroughly.  I  find 
some  of  the  droppings  a  light  yellow¬ 
ish  brown  and  quite  frothy.  R*ecently 
a  number  have  gone  out  of  condition*; 
some  are  dying.  Open  front  house, 
sanitary  conditions  good.  Oil  thickens 
in  cold  weather  and  thin  by  putting 
jug  in  pail  of  hot  water.  Not  an  ama¬ 
teur,  have  been  using  same  feeds  sev¬ 
eral  years  without  any  trouble. 

In  using  peat  moss  for  litter,  would 
there  be  any  danger  of  the  fowls  get¬ 
ting  too  much  of  the  moss  if  scratch 
feed  was  fed  in  the  litter?  We  use 
straw  on  top.  g.  a.  e. 

Massachusetts. 

I  see  nothing  in  your  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  that  should  cause  trouble.  You 
may  be  feeding  unnecessary  amount  of 
cod  liver  oil ;  1  per  cent  by  weight,  or 
practically  one  pint  to  each  100  lbs.  of 
mash,  is  usually  sufficient  for  laying 
fowls  that  are  well  cared  for.  Au¬ 
topsies  upon  some  of  the  dead  birds 
might  reveal  the  cause  of  the  deaths, 
it  probably  cannot  be  told  from  ex¬ 
ternal  symptoms  alone. 

Complaints  are  made  of  baby  chicks 
picking  up  too  much  of  the  peat  moss 
litter  when  first  placed  in  their  brood¬ 
ers,  and  it  is  evidently  necessary  some¬ 
times  to  guard  against  this,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  mature  fowls  could  well 
suffer  from  this  source.  m.  b.  d. 


Poultry  Points 

March  and  April  and  very  early  in 
May  are  the  preferred  months  for 
hatching  chicks  in  the  Northern  States. 
Late  chicks  are  handicapped. 

“Why  purchase  chicks  from  a  farm 
miles  away  when  there  are  real 
breeders  nearby?”  asks  the  head  of  a 
poultry  department.  It  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  able  to  see  the  stock  and 
know  what  you  are  getting,  though  dis¬ 
tance  is  no  evidence  of  inferiority. 

They  weigh  the  eggs  now,  as  well  as 
count  them. 

“Don’t  gamble  on  cheap  chicks”  is 
pretty  good  advice.  A  poor  chick  can¬ 
not  make  a  good  hen  and  poor  hens 
make  poor  poultrymen. 

A  chick  hatched  from  a  hen’s  egg 
may  not  be  as  good  as  one  from  the 
egg  of  a  pullet,  but  it  starts  off  with 
advantages  that  it  should  maintain  if 
from  as  good  stock. 

The  all-mash  system  of  feeding  poul¬ 
try,  from  incubator  to  market,  is  at 
least  attracting  attention  and  many  re¬ 
ports  are  favorable. 
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To  Raise  Healthy  Chicks 
Brood  them  Indoors  with 

CELOGLASS 

THE  warm,  moist  conditions  of  the 
ground  during  April  and  May  breed 
coccidiosis,  gapes  and  intestinal  worms 
which  are  the  cause  of  most  chick  troubles. 
Instead  of  turning  chicks  out  during  this 
dangerous  period,  brood  them  indoors  in 
houses  equipped  with  CEL- O- GLASS  win- 
fdows  and  curtains. 

Ideal  Outdoor  Conditions 

Indoors 

Because  CEL-O-GLASS  admits  the  Ultra- 
Violet  rays  of  the  sun  in  ample  quantities 
to  supply  all  that  is  needed,  you  can  re¬ 
produce  healthful  outdoor  conditions  inside 
brooder  houses.  These  life-rays  are  vital 
for  strong,  sturdy  growth  of  chicks.  Simply 
by  enclosing  the  south  side  of  your  houses 
with  CEL-O-GLASS  you  give  your  chicks 
all  the  benefits  of  pure,  unskimmed  sun¬ 
light  indoors,  without  exposing  them  to 
dangerous  outdoor  conditions. 

Follciv  Experiment  Station 
Recommendations 

Numerous  scientific  tests  have  proved  that 
GEL-O-GLASS  admits  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  health  portion  of  the  Ultra-Violet 
rays  to  insure  normal  growth,  prevent  leg 
weakness  and  afford  proper  lime  and  phos¬ 
phorous  assimilation.  These  rays  do  not 
pass  through  ordinary  glass.  That’s  why 
experiment  stations,  agricultural  colleges 
and  large  poultry  raisers  use  and  recom¬ 
mend  CEL-O-GLASS. 

Unbreakable  —  Durable 
Economical 

CEL-O-GLASS  cannot  break.  So  durable 
you  can  use  it  season  after  season.  Most 
economical  because  it  stands  up  longer. 
It  is  not  a  cloth. 

For  best  results  be  sure  you  get  genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS.  If  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you  write  us  for  the  name  of  one  near 
you  who  can.  Send  for  free  samples  and 
Poultry  Book  No.  12. 

W.  H.  Alien,  thenoted  poultry  authority,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  is  now  associated  with  us.  Write  him  about 
your  poultry  problems.  His  services  are  at  your  disposal. 


ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

21  Spruce  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

©  1928  Ai-etol  Products,  Inc. 
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1.  Starved  of  Vitamins  2.  Fed  on  Gorton’s 

Proved  on  Live  Rats 

EVERY  drop  of  Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  is 
rich  in  the  growth-giving  Vitamins  “A” 
and  “D”.  It  is  proved  by  tests  on  live  rats.  Un- 
less  it  makes  the  rats  thrive  and  grow,  it  is  re¬ 
jected.  That’s  why  Gorton’s  goes  twice  as  far 
as  many  ordinary  oils. 

A  GALLON  TO  TRY  $2.35 
Send  no  money.  Pay  the  postman  on  arrival.  We 
refund  without  argument  if  Gorton’s  doesn’t  more 
than  satisfy  you.  Order  NOW, 
for  your  winter  feeding.  Folder 
Free. 

Made  by  the  world’s  biggest 
users  of  codfish. 

Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  Co. 

Department  r-4 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

Dealers:  Write  for  proposition , 


Gorton's  Cod  Liver  Oil 

VITAMIN  PROVED 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Changing-  Incubator  Heating 

Can  I  take  a  hot-water  heated  incu¬ 
bator  and  make  a  dry-air  heated  one 
of  it?  The  boiler  has  been  mended  by 
some  one  who  did  not  know  how  to  do 
it,  nnd  I  should  like  to  take  the  hot- 
water  tank  out  and  use  just  lamp  for 
hot  air.  I  have  no  lamp.  What  kind 
is  needed  ?  mrs.  f.  h.  d. 

East  Brookfield,  Mass. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  you  will 
be  very  likely  to  make  a  success  of 
this  attempt  to  transform  a  hot-water 
into  a  hot-air  incubator,  though  it  is 
possible  that  you  might  make  a  small 
machine  work  satisfactory.  If  you  can 
have  the  boiler  mended  and  continue  it 
as  it  was  originally  construeed,  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  be  more  dependa¬ 
ble.  Incubators  arc  too  apt  to  give  un¬ 
satisfactory  results  when  made  and 
run  according  to  original  plans ;  for  an 
amateur  to  rebuild  one  and  change  its 
type  would  be  taking  quite  a  risk  if 
the  eggs  to  be  hatched  were  valuable. 
If  you  wish  to  try  this,  however,  you 
can  use  the  lamp  you  speak  of  or  have 
your  tinsmith  make  a  similar  lamp, 
using  a  good  burner  and  metal  chim¬ 
ney,  which  he  can  easily  make.  Incu¬ 
bator  lamps  may  be  purchased  from 
tho  incubator  makers ;  there  is  nothing 
of  special  construction  about  them 
that  calls  for  more  than  ordinary  skill 
in  lamp  making,  though  they  should  be 
well  made  and  fitted  with  strong  sub¬ 
stantial  burners  and  properly  fitted 
chimneys.  The  makers  of  the  incuba¬ 
tor  that  you  propose  to  transform  may 
be  able  to  supply  a  lamp  as  cheaply  as 
you  can  get  one  elsewhere.  m.  b.  d. 


White  Wyandottes  That  Lay 
White  Eggs 

There  is  at  hand  a  rather  peppery 
letter  of  protest  from  a  reader  who  ob¬ 
jects  seriously  to  a  recent  statement 
that  fowls  of  heavy  weight  lay  brown 
eggs,  and  that  all  attempts  to  induce 
them  to  alter  the  color  to  a  fashionable 
white  have  thus  far  been  unsuccessful. 
This  letter  is  from  a  breeder  who  says 
of  his  flock  that  it  is  made  up  of  pure 
standard  bred  White  Wyandottes  that 
not  only  lay  pure  white  eggs,  but  equal 
Leghorns  as  layers.  Not  having  had 
an  opportunity  to  verify  or  disprove 
his  statements,  we  accept  them,  reserv¬ 
ing  only  the  right  to  judge  for  our¬ 
selves  of  the  purity  of  color  of  the  eggs 
and  the  dependability  of  this  color  in 
the  product.  As  this  breeder  says  that 
his  is  the  first  and  only  creation  in 
general  purpose  fowls  laying  white 
eggs,  we  feel  sure  that  he  will  grant 
us  this  slight  measure  of  skepticism 
without  feeling  that  we  are  doing  him 
any  injustice.  There  is  no  question  that 
many  heavy  fowls  lay  light  colored 
eggs,  some  of  them  that  might  be 
termed  white,  but  this  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  the  general  rule,  or  a  dependable 
characteristic  upon  the  part  of  the 
breed.  It  is  well  understood,  however, 
that  color  of  eggs  is  an  inherited  char¬ 
acter  and  that  it  may  be  changed  by 
continued  and  careful  selection.  There 
seems  no  evident  reason  why  any  of 
the  heavy  breeds  might  not,  in  time, 
be  made  to  become  layers  of  white 
eggs.  Perhaps  the  amount  of  time  that 
w’ould  be  involved  is  the  chief  reason 
why  it  must  be  said  of  them  that  they 
are  at  least  not  common.  The  only 
question  in  this  case  is  as  to  whether 
this  has  actually  been  done,  a  matter 
that  would  not  seem  at  all  difficult  of 
demonstration.  Our  own  opinion  in  Hie 
case,  while  perhaps  wrong,  jibes  so  ac¬ 
curately  with  that  of  an  authority  up¬ 
on  breeds  and  breeding  in  one  of  our 
State  agricultural  colleges  that  we 
quote  him  in  full.  In  reply  to  a  ques¬ 
tion,  he  says :  “It  has  come  to  my  at¬ 
tention  several  times  during  the  past 
few  years  that  breeders  are  advertis¬ 
ing  a  white  egg  strain  of  Wyandottes. 
I  have  seen  Wyandottes  which  lay  a 
1  ght  colored  egg,  but  have  never  seen 
one  which  could  be  classed  as  laying 
chalk  white  eggs  as  we  think  of  white 
eggs  in  connection  with  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  wffiite  egg  strains  of  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  do  not  exist,  as  I  think  that  it 
is  entirely  possible  by  very  careful  se¬ 
lection  and  mating  to  breed  White 
Wyandottes  which  would  lay  white 
eggs.”  M.  B.  D. 


PROTON 


When  you  use  Quaker  Boss 
Dairy  Ration  you  give  your 
herd  a  chance  to  do  its  best. 
Every  cow  requires  certain 
essential  foods  to  make  max¬ 
imum  milk;  in  Quaker  Boss 
she  gets  these  things  in  the 
very  best  form.  No  risk,  no 
guesswork,  no  time-  and 
profit- wasting  labor  for  you. 
Just  use  Quaker  Boss  as 
your  grain  ration  and  make 
your  own  roughage  do  bet¬ 
ter  work.  See  the  Quaker 
Dealer  in  your  vicinity. 

Made  by 

The  Quaker  Oats  (pmpany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Quaker 

Sugared  Schumaefier 
Feed 

Just  the  feed  for  combining  with 
Quaker  (16%),  or  Quaker  Big  Q  (20%), 
or  Quaker  Boss  (24%),  or  any  high 
protein  concentrate.  Sugared  Schu¬ 
macher  is  a  choice  feed  for  young  or 
dry  stock;  an  entire  grain  ration 
for  horses  and  a  splendid  fattening 
ration,  for  steers,  lambs,  and  swine 


Essential  minerals  in 
just  the  right  form  and 
proportion  —  and  mo¬ 
lasses  in  dry  form — are 
contained  in  this  feed. 
Send  for  your  free  copy 
of  The  Dairy  Herd. 


Quaker 


DAIRY  RATION 


TheQuakerOatsf^mpany 

KAHjOCTmu.i  4  (MTOteuTOM 

•ccrijs  CHICAGO.  USA 


It  Helps 
Your  Cows 
Do  Their  Best 
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BABY  CHICKS 

That  LIVE  and  GROW 

From  Delaware's  choice  flocks.  All  breeding  flocks 
under  personal  supervision  of  FRANK  VADAICIN, 
former  Superintendent  of  Public  Ledger-North 
American  Egg  Laying  Contest  for  nine  years. 

Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns 

Write  for  Circular 

LINCOLN  HATCHERIES 

Phone  Milford  1 90-R-22 

Lincoln  City,  Del.  Milford,  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .... 

$3.75 

$6.50 

$1*2.00 

$57.50 

$110 

S.  C.  Black  Minoreas.. 

4.50 

7.50 

14.00 

63.50 

130 

S.  C.  White  ltocks _ 

4.50 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

S.  U.  Barred  Hocks... 

4.50 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Mixed . 

3.00 

4.75 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed — Postpaid. 

edgewood  poultry  farm  a-  hatchery 

Arthur  L,  Romig,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes...S4.00  S7.50  $14.00  $67.50  $130 

Rooks  or  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12  00  57  50  110 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3  00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47  50  90 

Light  Mixed........  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100#  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  booklet  free. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 


B  LOOP-TESTED 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  CHICKS 

15,000  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested,  culled 
for  high  egg  production  and  are  regu- 
larly  inspected. Prices  reasonable.  W  rite 
for  catalog  stating  number  you  desire, 

MASSANUTTEN  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  3311,  Harrisonburg,  Va. _ 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

(Cash  or  C.O.D.)  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

These  chicks  are  carefully  selected  from  our  free  range 
lired-to-lay  flocks.  We  pay  postage.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Write  for  our  reduced  price  on  large  lots. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


C0C0LAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns- •  $3.75  $6.50  $12.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds .  4.00  7.25  14.00 

3-Week-Old  Chicks — Leghorns....  7.00  13.00  25.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers .  3.00  5.50  9.00 

Bank  reference.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Circular  free. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Big  ICntehea  May  8-1 5-22-20. 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  254-312  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy 
and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  at  SI  3  per  100,  $38 
per  300,  $62  per  500,  $120  per  1000.  10% 
books  order.  Free  circular. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  It,  Shertdun,  l'a. 


are  large,  husky  birds,  producing  large  white  eggs.  Im¬ 
ported  Cockerels  sired  our  breeders  aud  250  egg  males 
head  our  pens.  All  B.W.D.  tested.  Prices  reduced  on  de¬ 
liveries  for  latter  part  of  April-May.  Circular  on  request. 

CUARABEN  COURT  FARM,  Roslyn,  U.  I.,  N.  Y. 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

r- r,  .  can  1  AAA 


25 

Wh.  Leghorns  $8.00 

Barred  Hocks  8  50 

R.  I.  Reds  8.50 

Mixed  2.50 

Stony  Point  Hatchery 


50 


100 


500 


1000 


$5.50  $10.00  $4  7.50  $  90 

6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

6.50  12.00  67.50  110 

4.50  8.00  87.50  70 

Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

We  offer  some  Rock  Chicks  from  Pennsylvania  State 
Sealed  Leg  Banded — Certified. 

Ship  C  O.  D.  25  50  100 

8.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $8.2«  $6.25  $12.00 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns...  2.75  5.25  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks.. .  2.00  4.00  7.00 

We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100%  good,  strong 
chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  lOOo  lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  &HATCHERY, 
J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Props.,  Star  Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

100%  Delivery  MAY  PRICES  Catalog  Free 


id.  Rocks  and  Reds. 
.  C.  W.  Leghorns.. . 


lerbert  Milior,  Prop. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

3.00 

6.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

3*2.50 

65 

Box  1 


Richfield,  Penna. 


HICKS 

YWELL  FARM 


MOI1COS-TAN6RED  STR  AIN. 
Hatched  from  hen  eggs.  Lowest 
Prices.  'Every  chick  guaranteed. 
Write  for  circular. 

R.  No.  5  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 
Free  Range  Stock. 

Write  for  prices.  Prompt  Live  Delivery. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Prop.  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  AUIV 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  Vll  I  A 

Poole  orders  now  for  after  April  tsth  and  May  Chix. 

$10.00  per  100  $47.50,  500  $90,  1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  RACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  1*A. 


CHICKS 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

_  Send  Order  Now  for  May  fliloks 

May  Prices,  $10.00  per  100  $90.00-1000 

llA  Postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

INIATA  POULTRY  FARM  •  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


22  Years  of  Breeding 
Back  this  Ream  Strain 


22  years  of  building  for  more  eggs,  for  winter  laying 
power  which  gave  the  M.  V.  O.  Farm,  of  Tonganorie, 
Kansas,  an  average  of  71%  Nuv.  1st  to  Feb.  1st,  and 
similar  results  from  hundreds  of  other  practical 
poultrymen. 


S.  C. W.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

CHICKS 

Egos  at 
Reduced 
Prices 

Pullets.  Cockerels, 
Breeding  Stock 
Write  for  FREE 
book,  “22  Yeursof 
Breeding  for  More 
Eggs.”  (The  Story  of 
the  800-Egg  Hen)  and 
special  offer  for  early 
orders. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Barred  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 


Most 


Profitable 


Poultry 


Known 


Bred 
Over 
20  years 
for  more 


Linesville’s 
Sturdy  Chicks 

WIN  GOLD 
MEDAL 

for  Vocational 
School  Boy  in 
Pennsylva-.r- 
nia's  State  I isj 
Contest  for  g 
bestproject  ^ 

$926.40  /  *v  sS* 

clear  in  6/ 
months.  ! 


You  can 
do  as 
well.  Cat¬ 
alogue  o  f 
these  Well- 
Bred,  Sturdy 
Chicks,  and  the 
Story  of  this 
Boy’s  Success 
ent  free.  All  Lead¬ 
ing  Breeds.  Good 
Discounts  for  Early 
Orders.  Write  now. 


WEiKS  BABY  CHICKS 

They  cost  no  more  and  you  will  like  them  bet¬ 
ter.  Breeding  foundation  based  on  high  flash 
average.  25  50  100  500 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.25  7.75  15.00  72.00 

S.  C.  R,  I,  Reds _  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.00 

Columbian  Rocks  .  .  5.75  11.25  22.00  105.00 

Mixed  Chicks,  $11  per  100 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  and  read 
about  our  guarantee  100%.  Do  it  now. 

WEIKS  POULTRY  FARM, 
Kleinfeltersville,  Box  C,  Penna. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Five  extra  chicks  included  with  each  hundred.  Our  April 
Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are  : 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Plack . $  14  per  100 

Barred  Hocks,  lteds,  Minorca?,  Anconas .  16  per  100 

White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  13  per  100 
CUSTOM  HATCHING.  May,  $2  less;  June,  $4  less. 
Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks — 
Light,  1  Oe  Light  and  Heavy,  I  2c  Heavy,  1  4c. 
Better  place  your  order  ripht  now.  Thousands  hatching  daily. 
Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  varieties.  We  hatch 
all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  booklet.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349  MAIN 
STREET,  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  Phone:  1604  or  337. 


MONROEVILLE  CHICKS 


Buy  your  chicks  from  a  hatchery  that  special¬ 
izes  in  quality.  We  personally  select  all  our 
breeders  and  make  our  matings.  Only  highest 
bred  stock  used.  We  operate  our  own  incuba¬ 
tors.  You  get  our  personal  service  throughout. 
GET  OUR  NEW  PRICES 
Write  for  our  free  catalog  and  new  prices.  You  will  do  bet¬ 
ter  with  Monroeville  Chicks,  yet  they  cost  no  more.  We 
guarantee  live  delivery  and  know  you  will  be  satisfied. 
Write  today  for  the  catalog. 

MONROEVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Monroeville,  O. 
Cramer  Bros.,  Proprietors. 


CHICKS  of  QUALITY 

Culled  and  graded  for  heavy  egg  production 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $2.75  $5.50  $10 

Barred.  Plymouth  Rocks  3.25  6.50  12 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  3.25  6.50  12 

Mixed  2.25  4.50  8 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  On  orders  of  500  Jac  off  per 
chick  ;  1000,  lc  off  per  chick.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  1IATC1IEKY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  It.  II.  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25  60  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns..  $8.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  ltocks .  8.50  6.50  12.00 

S.  C.  R.  L  Reds .  8.75  7.00  18.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

less  in  600  lots,  lc  less  iu  1.000  lots.  Full  count.  100% 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


25 

so 

lOO 

soo 

lOOO 

s 

C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns  S3. 00 

$5  50 

$10 

$47.50 

$  90 

s. 

C.  Rocks  and  Reds  - 

3  50 

6.50 

12 

57  50 

no 

s. 

C.  Buff  Orpingtons  - 

3.50 

6  50 

12 

57  50 

110 

s. 

C.  W.  L.  Wvekoff  Strain 

4  00 

8  00 

15 

72  50 

140 

Assorted  Chicks  •  -  • 

2  50 

4.00 

7 

32.50 

60 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA 


RqKyt  Fr°m  pree  Ran&e  st°ck 

lJiXfJj  vlllvlVd  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

LOTS  ...  .  100  500  1000 


LOTS  .  . 

.  .  100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

..$10.00 

$47.00 

$  90 

Barred  Rocks . 

57.00 

liO 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

57.00 

110 

X  L  Wyandottes . 

..  14.00 

65.00 

.... 

Heavy  Mixed . 

..  1000 

47  00 

90 

Assorted  Chicks . 

..  7.00 

33.00 

GO 

Light  Mixed  . 

..  8.00 

37.00 

70 

Order  from  ad  or  write  for  catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery, 

Box  166, 

Richfield,  Pa. 

CHICKS 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  2c. 
Rocks,  Reds,  1  4c,  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minoreas,  15c.  Black  Giants, 
20c.  10o%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 


SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.  There 
are  100  pens,  each  containing  10  birds. 
Report  for  week  ending  March  19,  1928  : 

During  the  twentieth  week  of  the 
Bergen  County  International  laying 
Contest,  a  production  of  4,551  eggs  was 
made,  or  an  average  of  65.93  per  cent 
The  production  to  date  is  57,819  eggs. 

Pen  44,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned 
by  Fox  &  Son  Poultry  Farm.  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  is  high  for  the  week  with  61  eggs. 
Pen  15,  a  R.  I.  Red  pen  owned  by  A.  D. 
Gilbert,  New  Jersey,  is  second  with  59 
eggs.  Pen  6,  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
pen  owned  by  Lewis  Farms,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  and  pen  26,  a  White  Leghorn  pen 
owned  by  L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Washington, 
are  tied  for  third  place  with  57  eggs  each. 

Pen  19,  a  R.  I.  Red  pen  owned  by 
Chariescote  Farm,  Massachusetts,  is  high 
for  the  contest  with  1,060  eggs.  Pen  89, 
a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  White 
Hen  Breeding  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  sec¬ 
ond  with  8S9  eggs,  and  pen  57,  a  White 
Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Kerr  Chickeries, 
Inc.,  New  Jersey,  is  third  with  881  eggs. 

Rules  and  regulations  which  will  gov¬ 
ern  the  192S-29  New  Jersey  Egg-laying- 
Contests  are  on  the  press  now.  There 
have  been  many  inquiries  concerning 
them,  and  the  supervisor's  desk  has  a 
large  folder  of  letters  in  answer  to  which 
copies  of  these  rules  will  shortly  be  sent. 
The  egg-laying  contest  is  very  evidently 
being  recognized  as  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  general  poultry  breeding  and  flock 
development  program  among  modern, 
progressive  poultrymen.  Last  Summer 
saw  the  present  contests  filled  very  early. 
Presumably  the  same  thing  will  occur 
again  this  Summer.  Present  contestants 
should  arrange  for  their  reservation 
without  delay.  The  thirteenth  Vineland 
Egg-laying  Contest  will  open  on  Nov.  1, 
1928.  The  first  Passaic  County  Egg-lay¬ 
ing  Contest  will  open  on  Nov.  1.  The 
Bergen  County  Egg-laying  Contest  will 
discontinue  in  October.  This  contest  has 
been  conducted  on  leased  property,  and 
the  lease  expires  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  present  contest.  The  site  will  be  used 
for  city  development  purposes  in  all 
probability.  The  original  scheme  of  egg- 
laying  contests  in  this  State  was  to  lo¬ 
cate  one  in  the  southern  section,  that 
was  done  in  Vineland,  and  the  other  in 
the  northern  tier  of  counties,  that  was 
done  in  Bergen  County.  The  Passaic 
County  Egg-laying  Contest  will  now  be 
considered  the  North  Jersey  contest.  It 
is  to  be  located  near  Paterson,  just  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  present  Bergen 
County  Egg-laying  Contest.  Within  a 
few  weeks  it  is  hoped  that  full  plans  and 
description  of  the  new  egg-laying  contest 
plant  will  be  ready  for  publication.  Plans 
are  moving  forward  rapidly  for  it.  We 
live  to  learn.  The  department  hopes  to 
make  the  new  plant  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  egg-laying  contest  plant  in  the 
country.  This  year’s  contestants  will  be 
given  first  consideration  up  to  July  15, 
so  it  is  urged  that  whoever  is  planning  to 
enter  either  of  the  New  Jersey  contests 
do  not  delay  writing  to  the  supervisor. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — A.  C.  Jones 
Poultry  Farm,  Del.,  611 ;  Kerr  Chick¬ 
eries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  610 ;  Jarvis  Poultry 
Farms,  Md.,  593. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Riverside 
Poultry  Yards,  N.  J.,  723 ;  John  G.  Hall, 
N.  J.,  627. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Chariescote  Farm,  Mass., 
1,060;  Gilbert’s  R.  I.  Reds,  N.  J.,  605; 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  602. 

S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns. — White  Hen  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm,  N.  J.,  889 ;  Kerr  Chickeries, 
Inc.,  881 ;  Ivwality  Farm,  N.  J.,  870. 

Miscellaneous. — N.  J.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  not  competing,  White  Wyandottes, 
624 ;  Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y.,  Mottled 
Iloudans,  583 ;  A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J.,  S. 
C.  Black  Leghorns,  501 ;  Gilbert’s  Light 
Brahmas,  N.  J.,  299. 


Transmission  of  Disease 
Through  Feed  Bags 

I  have  been  asked  by  our  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  board  of  directors  to  write  you 
for  ways  and  means  to  combat  the  spread 
of  disease  through  the  return  of  feed  bags 
to  our  co-operative  poultrymen  and  dairy¬ 
men  who  have  disease  in  their  flocks  or  in 
their  herds,  seldom  let  it  be  known,  and 
they  return  the  second-hand  bags  to  the 
cooperative  to  be  used  again  over  and 
over,  and  sent  out  here  and  there  with 
feed.  This  doubtless  spreads  disease,  and 
so  keeps  up  the  annual  toll  of  epidemics 
in  flocks  of  birds  and  herds  of  cattle. 
What  can  we  do  to  combat  this?  Can 
the  bags  be  disinfected,  sterilized,  or 
fumigated?  How  could  the  cooperative 
still  take  the  farmers’  bags  and  fumigate 
them  and  use  them  for  feed  again?  Or 
should  our  500  patrons  sell  their  empty 
bags  to  the  junk  man  and  the  coopera¬ 
tive  buy  new  ones?  w.  w.  v. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  very  practical  matter,  but 
one  in  which  I  know  of  very  little  in¬ 
vestigation  as  tp  the  dangers  incurred. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  dis¬ 
eases  as  roup  in  poultry  might  be 
transmitted  from  a  diseased  floc-k  to  a 
healthy  one  by  soiled  feed  hags,  but 
there  is  considerable  question  as  to 
whether  it  ever  is  so  transmitted.  It  is 


Hubbard  Farms 
S.  C.  Red  Chicks 

have  a  reputation  for 

Livability — Vigor — Fast  Growth _ 

Egg  Production 

Every  one  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  REDS. 
All  breeders  blood-tested  free  from  White 
Dial  rlioea.  Our  catalog  will  help  and  inter¬ 
est  you.  Our  chicks  will  pay  you  profits 
Full  satisfaction  always  guaranteed.  We 
are  the  largest  breeders  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  in  the  world.  Three  and  four  week  old 
chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  225,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Usher’s 

R  EDS 

maaggigig  Poultrymen  buy 

wW  1  +0  Eb  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  famous  for  early 
maturity  and  profitable  production  of  large  eggs. 
That  is  what  they  are  bred  for.  Usher's  Red 
chicks  live  and  thrive  under  average  good  care. 
Our  own  system  of  care  FREE  with  every  ship¬ 
ment.  80%  of  our  customers  return  year  after 
year  for  more  Usher’s  Red  chicks.  Circular  free. 
E.  P.  USHER,  Jr.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mass. 


R.  I.  REDS  I  “LITTLE  RHODY” 

Get  some  chicks  from  down  where  they  know  REDS. 
Standard  weight,  deep  rich  color,  rapid  growth,  culled 
for  production.  Eggs,  25-26  oz.  per  doz.  State  Tested. 
Only  1,800  chicks  per  week.  Real  foundation  stock. 
More  profitable  for  broiler  production  than  many  at 
lower  prices.  Rapid  growth  and  livable  chicks  is  what 
counts.  No  fancy  trade  marks  or  high  sounding  names, 
no  bunk.  Correspondence  and  question  solicited,  lie- 
member,  it’s  not  what  you  pay.  but  what  you  get  for 
what  you  pay  that  determines  value.  Chicks  for  March, 
April  and  May,  $6.50  per  25;  $12.50  per  50;  $25  per 
100 ;  $115  per  600. 

PERCY  H.  TUCKER,  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

REDBIRD  FARM  is  where  some  of  the  best  laying 
stock  in  the  country  comes  from.  For  seventeen  years 
we  have  specialized  in  high  egg  production.  If  you 
want  eggs  try  our  chicks.  Our  5,000  breeders  are  in 
perfect  condition,  state  tested.  They  have  the  size  and 
color.  Our  best  matings  are  trapnested.  Catalog  free. 

READ  THIS 

REDBIRD  FARM.  ‘'From  the  baby  chicks  purchased 
from  you  March  3,  we  got  the  first  egg  July  14.  at 
which  time  the  largest  cockerel  weighed  6  lbs.  15  oz. 
By  the  end  of  August  the  pullets  were  laying  between 
50  and  60%.  They  are  of  good  size  and  uniform  color. 
We  have  never  seen  Reds  that  developed  so  rapidly 
and  uniformly.” — A.  B.  Roberts,  Norway,  Maine. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


SREDI  BABY  CHICKS 

Every  chick  has  a  200-egg  sire  or  better.  Every 
breeder  is  State  tested  twice,  free  from  white  diar¬ 
rhoea.  Your  success  depends  on  clean,  vigorous 
chicks,  with  the  ‘‘lay”  instinct  bred  into  them. 

Official  contest  records  up  to  259  eggs,  why  not 
start  withja  tested  and  proven  strain— They  cost  no 
more— Catalog  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  SO  Attleboro,  Muss. 


Pinecrest  Orchards  Strain 

S.C.R.  I.  REDS  BABY  CHICKS 

Day  old  to  ten  weeks  old.  Stock  free  from  white 
diarrhea.  State  tested.  Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R  GROTON,  MASS. 


¥"|  SINGLE  COMB  ri  Vt.  Certified,  lived.  Grown, 

KHOnF  ISI  AND  RFB^  Breeders  tested  100%  free 

t\MUD£,  15 LADD  KLUlJ  from  white  Diarrhea. 

Cockerels  used  from  200-egg  hens.  300  pullets  hatched 
Feb.  5fh.  2000  chicks  each  week.  Circular  with  prices. 
ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  R.  N.  10,  HARTLAND,  VT. 


RED  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE 

Almost  no  loss  in  chicks  now  under  my  brooders.  New 
Hampshire  University  certifies  to  100%  clean  test.  This 
strain  is  of  good  size  and  color  and  lays  lots  of  big  eggs. 
1IABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS  FOR  RALE. 

PITMAN  FARM  -  .  New  Boston,  N.  II. 

RY  DrnC  18e»  Heavy  Mixed  lOe,  Duck- 
•  lings,  25e.  Under  50  add  lc.  Safe 

delivery  guaranteed.  I.  W.  MOYER  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Tillany’s  Superior  Ducklings 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  -  -  $17  per  50;  $32  per  100 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  -  $16  per  50;  $30  per  100 

_ Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

20th  Year  Producing:  Ducklingrs  That  Live.  Catalogue. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  -  R-34  -  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Large  type,  vigorous,  exhibition  quality.  Production 
bred,  grow  heavier,  economical.  Catalog  free. 

25.. .$8.00,  50. ..$15. 50,  100. ..  $80.00,  1000  $280, 

K.  BORMAN  Box  1  LAURELTON,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Isllp,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS  from  Mammoth  Pekins 

$30  per  hundred,  EGGS,  $12  per  hundred. 

L.  &  L.  CANIIAM  R.F.D.  7  Albion,  N.Y. 


Number  Muscovy  Eggs,  25c  ea. 

Good  laying  strain.  HERBERT  J.  BINGHAM,  Bos  27.  Marion.  Conn. 


MAMMOTH  TOII.OCSE  GEESE  and  It.  onze  Turkey  Eggs,  $6 
per  12  postpaid.  Bronze  Cobblers.  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm,  liox  29,  Selleravllle,  I‘a. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


PURE  BRED  BARRED  ROCK  CRICKS 

$13.00,  lOO.  Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00. 

O.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIAIS.F.  EWING  Rt.  1  McCLURE,  PA. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  Heavy  Mixed. 

$9.00  per  100.  Postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  liouver  Springs,  Pu. 


Barred  Rock  and  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

from  Delaware’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Price  only,  $12 
per  hundred.  100%  live  delivery  and  parcel  post  prepaid. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 
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SPRING  IS  TIME  TO 

WORM  POULTRY!-1 


NOW  is  the  time  when  worming 
flocks  pays  best.  It’s  extra  prof¬ 
itable  to  have  them  worm-free  during 
high  egg  production. 

-Here’s  the  easy  way  that  requires  no 
individual  handling.  Egg  production 
positively  not  slowed  up.  It’s  cheap, 
too.  Gets  rid  of  round  worms — tape 
worms — all  the  common  worms. 

Get  a  bag  of  Pratts  Poultry  Worm 
Powder  from  your  dealer  on  money 
back  trial.  Results  guaranteed;  order 
now. 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Write  us  for  our  FREE 
fact  book  —  PROFIT 
FROM  POULTRY 
1928 

55  years  of  success  and 
fair  dealing  behind  the 
Pratt  guarantee.  See 
your  dealer  for  a  money- 
back  trial  of  any  Pratt 
remedy. 


POULTRY  WORM  POWDER 


VITA  DltANI) 

Cod  Liver  On. 

Trade  Mark  Registered  in  II.  S.  and  Canada) 

A  vitamin-tested  oil  specially, 
prepared  to  stimulate  Healthy 
growth  of  young  chicks. 

Barrel  (40  Imperial  or  48  U.  S.  Gallons)  . .  $40.00 
Large  Can  (10  Imperial  or  12  U.  S.  Gals.).  12.00 
Small  Can  (5  Imperial  or  6  U.  S.  Gals.) . .  6.50 

(No  duty,  just  a  small  customs  entry  fee) 

Write  for  Circular 

YOCUM  FAUST  LIMITED 

Dept.  S  London,  Canada 


CARPENTER'S 

Original  Hickory 
Rod,  Spring  Door 
Coops.  For  hand¬ 
ling  and  shipping 
Poultry. 

Price  $1.00  F.  O.  B.  Orange,  Va. 

Send  all  orders  direct  to 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 

Brightwood,  Virginia 


12,000  Hens  Mated 
to  Pedigreed  Males 

Males  heading  our  flocks  are  from  dams 
with  records  oC  200-273  eggs.  Get  our 
catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  especial¬ 
ly  bred  Wliite  Leghorns.  Two  sons  of 
litiiizie,  the  world’s  record  hen,  are  in  our 
flocks.  Over  210  hens  made  over  200  eggs 
in  trapnest  under  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  on  our 
two  breeding  farms.  All  chicks  Ohio  accredited.  Write 
for  details  Prices  are  right  and  our  stock  unusual. 
LAYON  LEGHORN  FARMS,  R.  6,  SL  Clairsvlllo,  Ohio 


200,000  “CHICKS”  1928 

“GOODLING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 
The  Best  Popular  Breeds  on  Free  Range 

100  500  1000 

8,  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $57  50  $110.00 

Barred  Plymouth  ltoeks .  13.00  62.50  120-00 

S.  O.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15-00  75  00  . 

Broilers,  Assorted .  11.00  52  50  100  00 

Order  djrect.  Prepaid.  100*  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  HI,  Box  40.  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


Maizie 
World’s 
Record  Hen 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  tellimr  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  82  pages.  You  will  be  sur 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  27  years. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS 


j 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  specialty. 
All  other  breed a.  .Send  stamps  for  catalog  and 
prire  list.  83  N.  lloacon  St. 

Allston  bquab  Lo.  aixston.  mass. 


thought  that  the  virus  of  the  disease 
may  be  carried  on  the  clothing  or  shoes 
of  attendants  or  the  feet  of  domestic 
animals,  but,  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  it  is  difficult  to  show  that  this 
does  actually  occur.  Soiled  coops  in 
which  healthy  fowls  are  confined  are 
also  blamed  for  the  transmission  of 
this  disease,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  transmissible  poultry  dis¬ 
eases.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
such  transmission  of  disease  as  is  sug¬ 
gested  does  not  seem  likely  to  occur, 
even  though  possible.  One  is  that  these 
bags  do  not  come  in  direct  contact 
with  the  animals  fed  from  them,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  thus  are 
not  likely  to  be  directly  soiled  by  dis¬ 
charges  from  sick  animals.  Another  is 
that  disease  germs  die  after  drying  and 
exposure  to  the  air  and  bags  con¬ 
taminated  by  them  would  by  no  means 
necessarily  convey  the  infection 
through  later  contents. 

In  the  case  of  cattle,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  common  diseases  that  would  be 
likely  to  be  conveyed  through  these 
ibags.  When  such  virulent  infections 
as  that  by  foot  and  mouth  disease  oc¬ 
cur  radical  preventive  measures  are  en¬ 
forced  generally.  Contagious  abortion 
is  more  to  he  feared,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  cattle  disease  likely  to  be 
conveyed  from  herd  to  herd,  though 
mastitis  or  garget  and  certain  diar- 
rhoeal  diseases  are  communicable 
through  the  discharges  from  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  body.  It  is  from  such  discharges 
that  contagion  comes  and  the  part  of 
the  stable  behind  the  stanchions,  rather 
than  that  in  front,  is  the  danger  zone. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  that  feed 
bags  are  no  greater  source  of  danger 
than  they  are. 

To  disinfect  bags  after  each  use 
would  be  a  laborious  and  rather  expen¬ 
sive  measure.  Soaking  in  any  of  the 
commonly  used  disinfectant  solutions 
would  disinfect  them,  but  some  of 
these,  such  as  the  coal  tar  disinfectants, 
would  probably  taint  the  feed  put  into 
them  afterward.  A  one  to  one  thou¬ 
sand  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
would  be  an  active  and  not  expensive 
disinfectant,  but  the  bags  would  need 
rinsing  in  clear  water  afterward.  Live 
steam  in  a  closed  chamber  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  most  convenient  and  ef¬ 
fective  disinfectant  ordinarily  avail¬ 
able,  but  would  require  a  steam  boiler 
of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  work.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  reason¬ 
able  care  in  keeping  the  bags  from  be¬ 
coming  soiled,  the  discarding  of  badly 
soiled  ones  and  general  measures  of 
clealiness  are  a  sufficient  protection 
from  possible  dangers  of  disease  com¬ 
munication  through  feed  bags.  That 
there  is  a  possibility  of  such  communi¬ 
cation  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  it 
often  occurs  seems  very  doubtful. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  Scrub  Rooster 

The  scrub  rooster  should  go.  All  he 
eats  is  wasted.  He  crows  and  makes 
the  chicken  thief  and  fox  think  of 
chicken,  and  lets  them  know  where 
they  are.  The  infertile  egg  will  keep 
for  a  long  time,  but  the  germ  in  the 
fertile  egg  will  start  to  develop,  and 
when  it  stops  decay  commences  and 
that  is  what  causes  bad  eggs. 

It  is  said  that  a  hen  lays  only  one 
egg  a  day,  but  there  are  so  many  days 
that  the  scrub  hen  does  not  lay  it 
makes  her  unprofitable.  There  are 
enough  well-bred  hens  of  different 
breds  to  supply  all  the  eggs  needed  for 
hatching.  It  takes  good  judgment, 
time,  and  money  to  develop  a  good 
strain  of  laying  hens.  So  do  not  be 
backward  to  pay  a  good  price  for  good 
stock.  They  are  worth  the  price. 

ELIAS  GATES. 


SriCA'5  LEADING sSt 
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AMERICAN  CERTOCULn 
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Carefully  Bred  and  Culled 


FOUNDATION  males  from  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  TANCRED  and 
WYCKOFF  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  carefully  bred  and  culled  for  high 
egg  production,  SHEPPARD’S  "FAMOUS”  LAYING  ANCONAS  and 
TORMOHLEN’S  BROWN  LEGHORNS:  Chicks  at  $12  per  100;  $57.50  for  500, 
and  $110  for  1,000. 

Foundation  males  from  THOMPSON’S  “RINGLET”  and  HOLTERMAN’S 
"ARISTOCRAT”  Barred  Rocks,  PAPE’S  BLACK  MINORCAS,  White  Rocks, 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds;  Chicks  $14  for  100;  $67.50  for  500; 
$130  for  1,000.  f 

Finest  Quality  SILVER  LACED  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  and  BUFF 
ORPINGTONS:  $15  for  100;  $72.50  for  500;  and  $140  for  1,000. 

PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  $15  for  100;  $72.50  for  500;  $140  for  1,000. 

ASSORTED  HEAVY  BREEDS  at  $12  a  hundred. 

ASSORTED  LIGHT  BREEDS  at  $10  a  hundred. 

MANY  OF  THESE  CHICKS  SHOULD  WIN  IN  THE  FALL  AND 
WINTER  SHOWS  FOR  YOU  AND  PROVE  WONDERFUL  LAYERS 

Member  of  American  Baby  Chick  Producers  Assn.  Reference;  People’s  Bank¬ 
ing  Co.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write 
for  our  Free  Illustrated  4-color  descriptive  catalog.  Our  Flocks  have  the  blood, 
breeding,  hatching  and  care  to  insure  vim,  vitality  and  record  laying  for  you. 

GLASER  HATCHERIES 


Geo.  M.  Glaser.  Mgr. 


Box  155-B 


McCOMB,  OHIO 


IOO°/0  LIVE  DELIVERY  POSTPAID 


leghorns- Reds -Rocks-Wy  a  ndottes 


WELL-BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS' 


We  specialize  in  New  England  Accredited  stock,  and  we  will  use  no  breeding  stock  except 
that  found  free  from  Baciliary  White  Diarrhea.  All  our  breeders  are  free  from  this  disease. 

S.C.W.  S.C.R.I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Grade  A  .  $22.00  $25.00  $28.00  $30.00 

Special  Matings  -  25.00  28.00  32.00  35.00 

For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1. 

TERMS — 25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of  shipment.  Orders 
totaling  less  than  $20,  cash  with  order. 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement 
will  receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for 
brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested— Certified— 
Trap-Nested  Under  State  Supervision 

For  eight  years  we  have  specialized  EXCLUSIVELY 
in  Golden  Dollars  Strain. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Pullets 

Backed  by  Definite  Performance  Records 

17  VERY  hen  breeder  in  our  flocks  has  produced  200  eggs  or  better  in 
her  pullet  year  by  actual  trap-nest  records.  Every  breeder  has 
been  blood-tested  and  certified  by  fetate  officials.  These  tests  made  for 
tour  consecutive  years,  have  always  shown  our  flocks  1004  perfect,  abso- 
lutely  tree  from  bacillary  white  diarrhea.  Our  big  snow-white  eggs 
sell  at  a  premium  on  the  New  York  market.  Chicks  from  our  breed¬ 
ers  will  make  golden  dollars  for  yon. 

"Profits  from  Poultry,”  by  Paul  F.  Smith,  the  man  who  built  a  $30,000  a  year 
business  on  a  12-acre  farm.  Write  for  your  copy.  It’s  free,  but  worth  a  lot. 

VINELAND  TRAP-NEST  POULTRY  RANCH 
^PaunF^imitH.  Prop.  S  Main  Rd„  Vineland.  N.  J. 

NIAGARA  “QUALITY”  CHIX  AND  DUX 

1,  2  &  3-week-old  chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  NIAGARA  Chix  for  your  Winter  layers.  NIAGARA 
,ix  have  a  country-wide  reputation  for  vigor,  vitality,  and  rapid  development 
•  mo  p, oh, able  layer,.  NIAGARA  Chix  are  from  harfy,  northern  g™w„P,  (  "e 
range  breeding  flocks  selected  and  bred  by  the  Hogan  System.  We  can  now  supply 
rou  with  Leghorns  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes 
1^  and  Pekin  Ducklings,  at  13  cents  and  up.  y  8 

Our  guarantee  protects  you  and  insures  you  profits  and  satisfaction 
FOR  BIGGER  POULTRY  PROFITS  GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

Member  International  Babg  Chick  Association 

i  Niagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

w  KxtnhlichoA  1  r>  ..z _  ^ .  —  *  *  •• 


Established  18S7 _ Reference:  State  Bank  of  Ransomville 


PARKS'  B¥oDrAvBARRED  ROCK 


«  bf U*  s!e*re^stered°  trade-mark  Ts^mSs  l°f 

laying  strain.  Carefully  selected,  trapnested  andAped”|reld  for 
ffiird  quahties  since  1SS9  Made  and  hold  most  of  the  World’s  Certified 
Rock  laying  records.  It  has  outlived  hundreds  of  other  strains  because  it  -  J*t 
13  founded  on  high  normal  layers  instead  of  a  few  phenomenal  produces. 

ORDER  YOUR  EGGS  AND  CHICKS  EARLY 

If  you  want  shipment  on  any  certain  date  you’ll  act  wisely  by  niacins  vr,„r 
Remember  1  personally  select  and  mate  every  individual  from  which  we^ sfil  nr  ehfni-=' 


•*>'  v<rv 

i£  *  '  .> 

v  -\  .  *  k> 

•"yr  --  ,  ’v 

•>>>’*’ 


IT  TELESCOPES  “LAWN  PARK’’  COOP 


Saves 

- Your  Chick, 

The  Wire  Park,  which  pulls  out  like  a  drawer,  give, 
mm  and  chicks  fresh  grass,  air  and  sunshine  durin; 
ttie  day;  closes  at  night  and  in  storms.  This  cooi 
meets  every  demand;  portable,  with  removable  floo: 
for  easy  cleaning;  roomy,  light,  durable,  sanitary 
PROOF  AGAINST  HAWKS,  RATS,  WEASELS,  etc 
Made  of  galvanized  metal;  repels  vermin.  Size,  open 
18  in.  x  24  in.  x  48  in.  Pays  for  itself  in  chicks  am 
labor  saved.  Turn  work  into  pleasure  and  profit 
Ask  for  Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  MFG.  CO. 

OEPT.  82  URBANA,  INDIAN! 
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4  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 

(Illinois  State  Accrediting) 


For  four  successive 
years  our  stock  has  been 
inspected  and  passed  by  authorized 
state  inspectors.  The  good  effects 
of  this  rigid  selection  has  been  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  our  breeding  work  each  year, 
accumulated  quality  of  four  successive  years  of 
difference.  Consider  this  in  buying  your  chicks 

NOTE  THESE  LOW  PRICES 


Means  Something 

?ar.  Corn  Belt  chicks  have  the 


Accreditation.  It  makes  a  big 


This 

Send 


catalog  Is  free, 
for  It  today 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$6.50  : 

$11.00 

$31.50 

$52.50  ! 

$100.00 

.  7.00 

13.00 

38.50 

62.50 

120.00 

.  7.75 

14.50 

43.00 

70.00 

135.00 

.  8.00 

15.00 

44.50 

72.50 

140.00 

.  .8.50 

16.00 

47.50 

77.50 

150.00 

.  9.50 

18.00 

53.50 

87.50 

170.00 

.10.50 

20.00 

59.50 

97.50 

190.00 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns  . $6.50 

Buff  Leghorns  &  Anconas  .  7.00 

Barred  Bocks  &  S.  C.  Beds  .  7.75 

B.  C.  Beds,  W.  &  Bf.  Bks.,  BIk.  Min. 

Buff  &  W.  Or.,  W.  Wyan.,  W.  Min.  . 

Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Minorcas  .  9.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 10.50 

Assorted  $10.00  per  100;  Heavies  $12.00. 

GET  THIS  FREE  CATALOG 

We  want  to  send  you  one  of  our  new  catalogs  that  tells  all 
about  these  chicks  that  will  make  money  for  you.  Read  in 
this  catalog  how  we  select  and  mate  our  breeders.  Get  the 
catalog.  It  tells  about  our  special  matings.  You  will  find 
it  helpful.  It  is  free. 

nnnftl  REIT  IIATPMERIEQ  D-  K.  ROTH  &  SONS,  Owners 
uUnN  DLL  I  nAIOnLnlCO  Box  69  Gibson  City,  III. 


HOFF’S  “VITALITY”  gHA,^L0?  QUALITY 

-V.  J.  Certified  and  Blood  Tested. 

S.  C.  WII.  LEGHORNS,  HARKED  P.  ROCKS 
AN1>  I£.  I.  REDS. 

The  best  that  40  years  experience  can  produce.  Catalog 
free  My  prices  on  QUALITY-CERTIFIED  chicks  will 
surprise  you.  D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115.  Neshanlo 
Station,  N.  J.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


SCOTT’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  I.efrhorns — Half  Price— Now  S  12.50  Per  100. 
ALFRED  R.  SCOTT  Box  406  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 

Over  20  years  of  culling.  Egg  laying  contest  record. 
Foundation  stock.  TOM  BARRON  improved  each  year. 
1927  added  breeders,  cockerels  aud  eggs  from  HOLLY¬ 
WOOD  and  TANCRED  FARMS,  WashlnBton. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Bnrron-IIollywood  Strain.  N«  V.  State  Certified. 

Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  It.  O.  P. 

Chicks  Hatched  from  Breeders  on  our  own  Farm  Only. 

RallV  L’fliplfe  ?°°  °rmore.  ...  1  8c  each 

u .7  Cllinva  Less  than  600 _  20c  each 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS .  25c  each 

MILTON  P.  PHILLIPS  ?. 

Box  422  Mattltuck,  N.  X.  ARTHUR  H.  PENNY 


EWING’S  EWHITEH  LEGHORNS 

give  satisfaction.  24th  year.  White  Leghorns  exclusively. 
For  14  years  males  from  250  to  314  egg  heus  have  sired 
my  stock.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free,  on  farm 

range.  HUSKY  CHICKS  and  FERTILE  EGOS.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  and  quality  that  please.  Catalog  free. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


CERTIFIED — B.  W.  D.  FREE 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  large,  big  egg  White 
Leghorns,  trapnested  10  years.  Write  for 
circular,  also  story  of  325-egg  hen. 

ACREBRIDGE  FARM 

BOX  R  MARLBORO,  MASS. 


T  A  MrDFn  PEDIGREED 
1  /Ail  S.C.  White  Leghorn9 

Sires  and  Dams  Records  264-31  2 

CHICKS ,  S18.  S21.  EGGS,  $10.  912  per  100. 

Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2000  tested  breeders, 
bred  for  productivity  of  large  white  eggs.  25th  year. 
Descriptive  Catalog. 

PLANKS’  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  P  U  I  P  F  C 
WHITE  LEGHORN  L  tl  1L  IV  O 

April . $12.00  per  100  $110.00  per  1000 

May .  10.00  per  100  90.00  per  1000 

Postage  Paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield.  Pa, 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Get  your  chicks  from  the  flock  that  produced  the  pen3 
that  won  second  place  for  two  consecutive  years  in  the 
New  Jersey  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Breeders  are  selected 
for  size,  vigor,  type  and  good  production  of  large  white 
eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 

JOHN  YV.  BOTTCHER  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


Baby  C hicks  "leghorns5 

Ei-om  State  Supervised  Breeders. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eqqs 

Priced  Right 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Warren,  Mgr.,  Ml  Ephraim, NJ 


WHITE  HEN  BREEDING  FARM 

N,  J.  Certified  and  R.  O.  P.  Chicks  from  range 
reared  large,  productive  White  Leghorns. 

Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

J.  1*.  VRE ELAND  LITTLE  F  ALLS,  N.  J. 


Buying  With  Assurance  Labor.! 

Chicks,  45  acres  free  farm  range.  18  years  successful 
Breeder.  10  consecutive  years  N.  Y.  State  Certification 
Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested  of  Bacillary  White  Diar 
rhea,  under  supervision  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College' 
We  never  breed  from  pullets.  Catalogue  on  request.' 
HILL  VIEW  FA  11 31.  II. l‘\  Hendrickson,  Ilridgehnmpton,  f,.I.,N.  I* 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicles— tells  why  the 
lilaek  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed 
on  earth.  Write  today.  4.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Piltstown,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks,  $1 6 

prizes  Ohio  State  Fai r,  last  3  years.  Real  quality.  Large 
catalog  free.  SHERMAN  ISIMVDEN,  Box  1954,  Mansfield,  O. 


u.  L.  II  llllc  Legnorns  Cockerels.  Write  for  cata l< 
CEDAUI1URSX  POULTRY  FARM  Box  I  RAHWAY,  N. 


EW-YORKER 

Space  for  Broilers ;  Grain 
for  Poultry 

I  am  going  to  raise  500  White  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks  up  to  broiler  age  in  limited 
quarters.  I  am  going  to  make  a  con¬ 
crete  platform  or  yard  outside  of 
brooder-house;  will  keep  it  covered 
with  clean  sand  or  loam.  How  large 
a  house  and  how  large  a  platform  out¬ 
side  will  I  need?  I  am  going  to  raise 
a  few  acr  s  of  Spring  grain  and  let 
the  laying  hens  thrash  it  out  in  litter 
next  Winter.  What  would  be  the  best 
to  raise,  oats,  peas  and  barley  or  oats, 
wheat  and  barley,  or  would  you  sow  all 
four  grains  and  buckwheat?  How 
much  of  each  to  the  acre  should  I  sow, 
and  wliat  varieties  of  each  grain  would 
be  best  to  sow  together?  p.  h.  w. 

Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

I  should  not  care  to  keep  500  chicks 
to  broiler  age  in  a  building  less  than 
8x12  ft.  in  size,  and  should  prefer  one 
8x14.  The  size  of  the  outside  yard  is 
less  material,  but  twice  the  area  of 
the  building  would  be  none  too  much. 
Unless  you  are  obliged  to  build  your 
brooder-house  on  old  contaminated 
ground,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use 
a  concrete  platform  for  a  year  or  two ; 
that  can  be  made  later  when  needed  be¬ 
cause  of  contaminated  soil.  Any  grain 
that  you  can  raise  successfully  will  be 
suitable,  though  buckwheat  would  be 
least  valuable  as  litter  and  the  amount 
in  the  unthrashed  straw  more  than 
you  would  probably  wish  to  give  the 
hens.  Oats  will,  I  think,  be  likely  to 
prove  most  satisfactory.  The  straw 
makes  good  litter  and  the  grain  is  not 
very  attractive  to  the  fowls  in  large 
quantity,  though  valuable  as  a  food. 
Your  neighbors  can  best  tell  you  how 
much  seed  to  use  to  the  acre  on  the 
ground  that  you  will  have  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  the  quantity  to  be  used  varies 
with  the  character  and  fertility  of  the 
soil  as  well  as  with  the  variety  of 
grain  seeded.  M.  b.  d. 

Pasteurized  Milk  for  Chicks 

Is  pasteurized  skim-milk  a  safe  feed 
for  laying  hens?  I  would  use  it  to 
moisten  the  mash.  I  have  used  new 
skim-millc  in  large  quantities  for  years 
in  raising  my  chicks.  One  year  when 
the  supply  was  cut  off  I  substituted 
pasteurized  milk,  killed  practically  all 
the  chicks.  Since  then  I  have  been 
afraid  of  it.  I  can  get  it  for  one-quar¬ 
ter  the  cost  of  dried  milk.  I  have  read 
some  station  bulletins  which  say  they 
get  as  good  results  from  14  per  cent 
protein  in  poultry  ration  as  from 
higher  percentage.  H.  h. 

Florida. 

Pasteurized  milk  is  supposed  to  bo 
the  safest  kind  of  milk,  having  been 
heated  sufficiently  to  kill  all  disease 
germs  that  might  have  found  their  way. 
into  it.  Pasteurized  milk  will  spoil 
(rot)  however  and  may  become  a  dan¬ 
gerous  food  if  improperly  cared  for. 
It  should  be  more  carefully  looked 
after  than  unpasteurized  milk,  as  the 
very  act  of  pasteurizing  it  destroys  the 
lactic  acid  bacteria  that  produce  sour¬ 
ing  and  thus  warn  of  unfitness  for 
food.  If  you  lost  chicks  from  feeding 
pasteurized  milk  you  doubtless  had 
gotten  hold  of  some  that  had  spoiled 
without  giving  evidence  to  taste  or 
smell  of  its  condition.  Unfortunately, 
pasteurization  destroys  not  only  any 
disease  germs  but  the  good  germs  that 
might  better  be  left  in  the  milk. 

The  tendency  now  is  to  cut  down  the 
amount  of  animal  protein  given  in  the 
laying  mash,  equally  good  results  being 
secured  with  less  and  fewer  cases  of 
trouble  with  the  egg  producing  organs 
developing.  While  many  mash  formu¬ 
las  still  contain  20  per  cent,  or  one- 
fifth  part  by  weight  of  meat  scrap, 
others  probably  equally  good  do  not. 
It  seems  altogether  likely  that  the 
feeding  of  this  high  protein  animal 
food  has  been  overdone  in  the  past. 

M.  B.  D. 

Rub  :  “I’m  making  a  collection  of 
useless  words.  Can  you  help  me?” 
Dub  ;  “Here’s  a  copy  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record !”— Life. 


NATIONAL  CHICKS— 500,000  CHICKS  FOR  1928 

America’s  leading  breeds  and  strains  insure  profits  with  National 
Chicks  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 

S.  G.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns. 

Tancred  or  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns .  3.75 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Anconas .  4.25 

R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas .  4  50 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  5.00 

Blue  Andelusians,  White  Minorcas .  7.75i!15.25 

Mixed  or  odds  and  ends .  3.00  5-50 

We  have  special  mated  pens  in  all  these  breeds.  Send  for  our  new 
illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  sent  postpaid.  We  guarantee  100% 
live  delivery.  References.  Order  at  once.  Delay  is  fatal. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  FENNA. 
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1000 

$3.50  $6-75 

$1300 

$62.00 

$120 

3.75 

7  25 

14.00 

67.00 

130 

4.25 
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15.00 

72.00 
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4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150 

5.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 
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15.25 

30  00 

140.00 
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3.00 
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10.00 

47.50 
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PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

We  have  something  special  to  offer  you.  Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer 
should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all 
about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  inspected 
by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  University. 
GUARANTEED  CHICKS.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plan.  You  can’t  lose  on 
our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERIES  101  MAIN  ST.,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


LARGEST  LEGHORNS 

in  the  U.  S.  Tom  Barron  English,  largo  type  Leghorns,  bred  for  largest 
Size.  They  resist  disease,  being  stronger.  Tiiey  lay  larger  eggs,  bringing 
higher  market  prices.  They  lay  more  winter  eggs,  being  stronger,  having  the 
endurance  for  long  distance  laying.  They  lay  more  eggs  yearly. 

S  C.  0„  D. 


BABY  CBEIC 


On  our  special  plan.  Barron  strain  is  one  of  world’s  oldest  trapnested  strains — has  won  at 
more  International  Egg  Laying  Contests  than  any  other  strain.  Records  to  308  eggs  yearly  back  our 
chicks.  Every  bird  BLOOD  TESTED.  Write  for  low  prices  on  chicks  and  eggs.  FREE  CATALOG. 

SAUDERS  LEGHORN  FARM  BOX  29  GRABILL,  INDIANA 


TANCRED  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  “direct” 

Large  size  husky  chicks  from  Free  range  high  producers  Disease  unknown  on  our  farm.  285  to  312  breeding  of  large 
sizechaik  white  eggs.  19  years  breeding  of  white  leghorns  exclusively.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  circular 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  BOX  R  SODUS,  N.  X. 


■  *Y|  niljn  White  Wyandotte .  14c 

SJ  5  J  LN  H  j  Wbite  Rock . 13c 

•si  P  {  U  Barred  Rock .  12c 

'  i  s&J  /U  Heavy  Mixed .  9c 

I  HII  |\  N  100%  live  delivery 
XsA  I JL  V/A guaranteed. 

JAB.  E.  ULS1I  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA- 

100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 

C,  .  100  SOO  lOOO 

_ /•»  Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $12  $57.50  $110 

WK *  Brown  Leghorns  -  -  -  12  57.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks  -  12  57.50  110 

S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  ...  12  57  50  110 

HI  V-  Black  Minorcas  -  -  -  •  12  57  50  110 

Mixed  Chicks  ---  -  8  37  50  70 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Y  if /VI/1  P  from  heavy  laying  flock.  Barred 
CHl  |C  S  Rocks,  12c;  Reds,  12c;  S.  C.  'V. 
N— 'A  ^ *■*.»->  Leghorns,  1  Oc;  Heavy  Mixed,  1  Oc; 
Light  Mixed,  7c.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free,  B.  W.  AMEX  •  Cocolnmus,  Penns. 


CHICKS 

From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  PER  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . .  $10.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks..  12.00 

S.  C  Rhode  Island  Reds .  12.00 

Light  Mixed,  $8:  Heavy .  10.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots.  100%, 
prepaid  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.MiHerstown,  Pa,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3 

CTTl  I  G  KTS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25 

S.  C.  Rocks . $3.25 

S.  C.  W  Leghorns _  2.75 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.25 

I  pay  postage.  100%  live 


50  100  500  1000 

$6.50  $12.00  *57.50  $110 
5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

4  50  8  00  37.50 

delivery  guaranteed,  full 


count.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  •  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


Standard  Bred  Utility 

s.  c.  w.  r uirirc 

LEGHORN  LuILAJ 

Buykhem  from  a  leadingcommer- 
cial  poultry  Plant  run  for  profit 
from  the  Egg  Basket.  We  trap- 
nest  and  select  our  breeders  for 
the  points  a  Poultrymau  wants. 
Quality  and  Profits.  All  breeding 
stock  tested  by  N.  Y.  S.  Agricub 
tural  College  forWhite  Diarrhea 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices, 


The  RURAL  N 


Van  Duzer  Chicks  are  bred  for  ancestries  back  for  greater  egg  production.  They 
are  bred  to  lay  and  bred  to  pay,  the  kind  that  produce  poultry  profits  for  you.  All 
flocks  are  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea  by  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Send  for  our  catalog  describing  strong,  healthy  chicks, 
all  Smith  hatched.  We  guarantee  tatisfaction.  Write  today! 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY.  Box  R  SUGAR  LOAF.  N.  Y. 


yiee  Fa 


‘•“■MSSSBl 

Monroe 
Ornnge  County 
New  Y ork 


Quality  Chicks— Winter  Layers 

Pure  Breeds,  Ohio  Accredited,  Modern  Chicks  are  from  Scientifically  Selected  Hens. 
Barge  Eggs.  Broodiness  Largely  Eliminated.  “Modern”  Chicks  Lay  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  Eggs.  Cheap  Chicks  are  High  at  any  price.  “Modern”  Chicks  would  be  profitable 
at  high  prices.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  catalog.  Reference :  Citizens  Bank. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  America's  Best  Laying  Strains. 

100  500  1000 

Barred  &  White  Box,  Reds  (R.  &  S.),  Buff  Orps„  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites _ $15.00  $72.50  $140.00 

White  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  .  16.00  77.50  150,00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  .  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Assorted  (all  breeds),  10c  each.  Assorted  ail  heavy,  12c  each.  White  Pekin  Ducklings,  28c  each. 

MODERN  HATCHERY  Box  B  MOUNT  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

|  Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of. 
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BREEDERS 
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We  have  trap  nested 
every  day  since  1916 
Customer  reports  over 
200-egg  flock  average  from  our  stock 
Every  chick  from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from 
B.  W.  D.  New  Mating  List  is  interesting 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2,  please. 


1  SINGLE  COMB— 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

TO OO  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar..  Apr.  Se  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


PORTER’S  8K2K 

Largest  Certified  Flock  in  State 

The  large  chatk-ivhite  egg  strain 
Four  1st  prizes  at  State  Fair  for  best  white  eggs 
Cup  for  champion  production  Leghorn  pen.  CHICKS 
—marvelous  ones.  Eggs,  Males,  Pullets.  Free  circular. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


CHDICE  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


50  100  300 


NO  NYONEY'WB  vS'HIF>  C.O.D. 

Bigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out' 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  1004  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  26 

S.C.  White.  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $3.60 

Barred.  Buff  &  White  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &R.  C.  Reds . 4.00 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons . 4.26 

Assorted.  All  Heavy  Breeds . . .  8.26 

Jersey  Black  Giants . „ . ....................... .  6.00  11.60  22 

THIS  ADA  HATCHEBY  Route  IS  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


What  Dynamite  Will  Do 

Puring  the  construction  of  the  new 
water  plant  which  has  been  installed  at 
Keuka  College,  N.  Y.,  we  used  a  great 
deal  of  dynamite  to  blast  our  way 
through  rock  and  water.  The  picture 
shows  our  biggest  blast  which  we 
placed  in  Keuka  Lake.  The  idea  of 
this  blast  was  to  open  a  channel  for 
the  intake  pipe  which  extends  350  feet 
into  the  lake;  the  outer  end  of  this 
pipe  lies  in  about  75  feet  of  water. 

Setting  this  charge  was  a  very 
nervous  job.  We  set  90  charges  18 
inches  apart.  At  the  end  of  the  blast, 
near  shore,  we  used  eight  stick  of  dyna¬ 
mite,  and  as  we  worked  our  way  out 
on  the  plankway  we  reduced  it.  At 
the  outer  end  three  sticks,  in  all  175 
pounds  of  dynamite.  With  this  we  used 
90  caps.  After  setting  it  all,  and  with 
a  careful  inspection  of  the  waring,  we 
shot  the  charge.  It  made  very  little 
noise  and  very  little  jar,  and  even  the 


boat  house,  which  show’s  in  the  picture, 
which  was  only  about  20  feet  from  the 
blast  was  damaged  very  little — it  only 
put  one  hole  in  the  roof  about  four  feet 
across  it.  There  are  live  houses  within 
500  feet  of  where  the  blast  was  set 
and  not  even  a  window  pane  was 
broken.  The  water,  mud,  plank  and 
stones  went  about  200  feet  in  the  air, 
and  after  the  blast  wTas  shot,  we  had 
a  channel  about  six  feet  deep  and  12 
feet  wide  which  was  plenty  deep  and 
wide  for  the  intake  pipe. 

We  also  used  good  number  of  small 
charges.  We  blasted  alongside  of  a 
house  for  our  wTater  main  which  was 
only  about  12  feet  from  the  house,  and 
for  about  200  feet  along  in  front  of 
the  main  buildings  of  the  college  which 
was  only  about  40  feet  from  the  build¬ 
ings,  and  these  buildings  have  plenty 
of  windows.  In  our  using  about  700 
pounds  of  dynamite  we  did  not  break 
a  window  pane.  It  is  some  job  some¬ 
times  to  get  your  dynamite  set  so  there 
is  no  danger.  Most  of  the  accidents 
are  from  the  way  dynamite  is  handled 
and  used.  aksel  andersen. 


Driving  Circular  Saw  from 
Ford  Motor 

I  have  removed  the  body  from  a  Ford 
roadster.  I  removed  the  legs  from  my 
buzz  saw  and  bolted  it  to  the  car  frame 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  operated  by  a 
pulley  mounted  on  the  drive  shaft.  It 
takes  a  very  short  belt,  only  about  2  ft. 
between  the  belt  pulley,  or  about  5% 
ft.  of  6-in.  belting.  I  have  a  belt 
tightener,  but  even  then  it  is  a  job  to 
keep  the  belt  tight  enough  to  prevent 
slipping  on  large  sticks.  I  want  to 
place  the  engine  on  a  level  with  the 
saw  shaft  in  line  with  the  drive  shaft, 
and  couple  the  end  of  the  sawed-off 
drive  shaft  to  the  end  of  the  saw  shaft, 
which  protrudes  through  the  fly-wheel 
about  two  or  three  inches.  The  drive 
shaft  is  1%  in.  in  diameter  and  the 
saw  shaft  is  1  7-16  in.  Would  this  be 
practical  to  make  a  direct  drive  saw 
rig?  If  so,  how  could  I  couple  the 


shafts  together?  It  is  a  28-in.  saw  with 
a  75-lb.  fly-wheel  30  in.  in  diameter. 

Cohocton,  N.  Y.  E.  e. 

A  Ford  motor,  if  in  good  condition, 
should  make  a  very  satisfactory  power 
for  operating  a  pole  saw.  A  governor 
can  be  purchased  for  it  if  desired.  The 
very  short  belt  mentioned  is  a  serious 
objection.  Running  vertically  as  it 
does  is  another  cause  for  slipping,  and 
it  has  to  be  run  excessively  taut,  caus¬ 
ing  loss  of  power  and  occasionally  hot 
bearings. 

There  would  be  no  great  difficulty, 
mechanically,  in  direct  connecting  the 
saw  and  motor.  The  coupling  should 
be  flexible,  something  like  the  fibre 
joints  used  in  place  of  universals  in 
the  propeller  shafts  of  some  cars.  Both 
shafts  could  be  turned  down  to  fit.  The 
belt,  however,  acts  as  a  safety  valve  in 
a  way,  slipping  when  for  any  reason 
the  saw  is  suddenly  checked.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  clutch  would  slip  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  give  this  relief,  although  it 


might  possibly  be  adjusted  to  do  so. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  still  retain 
the  belt  drive  and  by  mounting  the 
saw  at  one  side  of  the  car  frame  use 
a  horizontal  belt  of  greater  length? 
This,  with  an  idler  placed  on  the  slack 
side  of  the  belt  near  the  driven  pulley, 
should  stop  undesirable  slipping,  at  the 
same  time  leaving  the  belt  free  to  slip 
should  the  saw  become  jammed. 

e.  h.  s. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Continued  on  Page  593) 

Butter.  —  Market  steady,  creamery 
extras,  49%c ;  firsts,  46  to  49c ;  seconds, 
44  to  45c  lb.  Storage  extras,  49c ;  firsts, 
46  to  48c ;  seconds,  44  to  45c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  34c ;  mixed  colors, 
33c ;  white  extras,  32c  doz. ;  pullets,  30 
to  32c ;  fresh  eastern  extras,  32c ;  un¬ 
dergrades,  27  to  29c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady;  twins  extras 
fresh,  28  to  29c;  firsts  fresh,  24  to  25c; 
extras  held,  29  to  30c ;  firsts  held,  27  to 
29c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  Pea,  $9 
to  $9.25.  Cal.  small  white,  $8.90  to  $9. 
Yellow  Eyes,  $10.50  to  $11.  Red  Kid¬ 
ney,  $9.25  to  $9.50.  Limas,  $8.25  to 
$8.50  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool. — Market  firm.  Receipts  of  do¬ 
mestic  for  week  ending  March  24,  519,- 
600  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  49 
to  50c  ;  clothing,  37  to  39c  ;  Vj  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  50  to  52c ;  clothing,  40c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  52c ;  clothing,  43c ;  *4  blood, 
combing,  52c ;  clothing,  42c ;  low  *4 
blood,  combing,  45  to  47c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine  combing,  $1.17 
to  $1.22 ;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03 ;  %  blood, 
combing,  $1.05  to  $1.09;  clothing,  88  to 
91c ;  %  blood,  combing,  95  to  98c ;  cloth¬ 
ing,  82  to  87c ;  %  blood,  combing,  88  to 
91c ;  clothing,  73  to  75c ;  low  Vi  blood, 
combing,  77  to  82c ;  terr.,  mostly,  comb¬ 
ing,  $1.15  to  $1.18 ;  clothing,  $1.02  to 
$1.05 ;  Vi  blood,  combing,  $1.12  to  $1.15 ; 
clothing,  97c  to  $1.02 ;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  97c  to  $1.02;  clothing,  85  to  90c; 
Vi  blood,  combing,  88  to  93c;  clothing, 
75c  to  80c;  low  Vi  blood,  combing,  80  to 
85e. 


Working  Up  That  Lumber 

On  page  415  a  reader  asked  for  sug¬ 
gestions  about  working  up  some  of  his 
timber  into  crates  and  boxes  for  com¬ 


mercial  fruit  and  vegetable  use.  Mr. 
A.  I.  Loop,  of  Erie  County,  Pa.,  an 
experienced  fruit  grower,  makes  the 
following  comment : 

The  consumers  of  products  such  as 
mentioned  by  G.  R.  on  page  415  are 
educated  to  demand  product  of  first- 
class  machinery  and  skilled  workmen. 
The  market  wherein  such  product  can 
be  sold  is  continuously  and^thoroughly 
canvassed  by  manufacturers  of  such 
products.  So  after  nearly  50  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  such  manufacture  I  would 
suggest  that  as  far  as  profit  is  con¬ 
cerned  G.  R.  would  better  forget  all 
about  manufacture  and  let  his  little 
trees  grow,  unless  he  -wants  to  make 
some  of  the  product  for  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  use. 

A  reader  in  Cattaraugus  County,  N. 
Y.,  gives  this  experience  : 

I  have  been,  and  still  am  in  G.  R.’s 
position,  but  am  succeeding  gradually, 
in  cashing  in  on  my  second  growth, 
which  in  my  case  is  poplar,  cherry, 
elm  and  maple.  Two  years  ago  I  cut 
up  some  poplar  and  elm,  and  made  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  bushel  crates.  I  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  local  paper,  and  had  a 
sample  crate  at  some  principal  store  in 
several  local  communities.  The  higher 
commission  I  allowed  the  greater  their 
efforts  to  sell.  I  am  certain  that  the 
price  on  crates  must  be,  and  is,  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  demand.  I  use  the  poplar 
for  the  sides  and  ends.  The  bottoms 
and  the  bottom  end  slats  are  elm,  as 
are  also  the  corners,  which  are  pieces 
of  2x2  ripped  diagonally.  This  Winter 
I  have  cut  enough  slats  for  several 
hundred  more  crates,  as  I  have  orders 
for  them.  Some  people  say  that  wild 
poplar  is  useless,  but  in  my  estimation 
it  makes  a  good  light  potato  crate,  if 
used  together  with  elm  or  other  more 
durable  woods.  Hope  G.  R.  makes  good 
on  his  second  growth,  and  also  hope 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  keeps  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  policy  forever.  S.  K. 

Conewango  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Building  Bird  Houses 

I  like  anything  and  everything  that 
pertains  to  farm  life.  I  am  sending 


An  Elaborate  Bird  House 

views  of  the  bluebird  house  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  building  this  Winter.  As  you 
know  a  person  in  this  snow-bound  part 
of  the  country  must  do  something  be¬ 
sides  eat  and  sleep,  read  and  sew,  I 
have  been  using  the  saw,  hammer  and 
square  as  a  recreation. 

The  house  weighs  around  45  lbs.,  has 
three  rooms  and  is  painted  yellow.  The 
vines  are  growing  in  dirt  in  the  win- 


Bird  House  Completed 

dow  boxes.  The  kitty  you  see  in  the 
one  picture  helped  me  build  it  so  he  is 
entitled  to  live  in  it  until  bird  season 
arrives.  The  bird  house  represents  a 
promise  to  a  friend  two  years  ago.  I 
made  myself  one  at  that  time. 

MRS.  OTTO  ULRICH. 

Chautauqua  <Co.,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  595. 


200-ACRE  farm  on  State  highway,  edge  large 
town,  in  South  Central  New  York;  good!  build¬ 
ings,  house  suitable  for  inn;  30  head  cattle,  2 
horses,  complete  line  of  tools;  $11,000.  $2,000 
down,  balance  easy.  ADVERTISER  3867,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 12-acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  new 
house,  bungalow,  6  rooms  and  bath,  furnace, 
electric  light,  city  water,  poultry  houses,  part 
woodland;  see  or  write  owner.  HANDYSIDE, 
Plantsville,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


SPECIAL  reduction  on  Wylie’s  home-cured  hams, 
35c  per  lb. ;  bacon,  35c  per  lb. ;  sausage,  in 
5-lb.  bags,  30c  per’ lb.,  parcel  post  C.  O.  D.,  pre¬ 
paid1.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.;  buckwheat, 
$5.40,  not  prepaid;  10:lb.  pails,  granulated, 
$2  postpaid ;  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Telephone  poles.  Inquire  of 

FRANK  SHEAR,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  quality  clover  or  amber  honey,  5-lb. 

pail,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75, 
delivered  third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  carefully  inspected  and  packed: 

5  lbs.  clover,  $1;  5  lbs.  buckwheat,  85c,  post¬ 
paid  to  third!  zone.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois, 
N.  Y. 


FRIENDS  of  the  wild  flowers  that  are  fast  dis¬ 
appearing,  who  will  agree  to  propagate  and 
protect  these  flowers  and  exchange  species,  sub¬ 
mit  your  name  and  address  for  this  club;  send 
self-addressed.  stamped  envelope.  WILD 
FLOWER  CLUB,  59  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


SEND  $1.00  for  15  hand-painted  Easter  or  birth¬ 
day  cards;  sample  card,  10  cents.  MRS.  L. 
G.  WINANS,  Rt.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


PURE  HONEY — Postpaid  third  zone,  white 
clover,  10  lbs.,  $1.85:  dark  buckwheat,  $1.65; 
complete  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WESSON,  Dept. 
G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PEPPERMINT  roots,  black,  for  sale  by  rod  or 
acre.  HUTCHBY  &  COOPER,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Timothy  and  stock  hay.  A.  O. 
CHAPIN,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  two  60-lb.  cans,  $11; 

sample,  15c;  no  better  honey  produced.  AR¬ 
THUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — -Practically  new  DeLaval  separator; 

milk  going  to  creamery.  H.  B.  RULAND, 
Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Two  complete  Hinman  portable 
electric  milkers,  double  unit  type,  practically 
new.  M.  BRIWA,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


GIRLS — A  reduction  in  hair  work.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Wintlirop  desk,  tip-top  table  and 
chest  of  drawers  in  mahogany;  send  descrip¬ 
tion  and  price  to  F.  W.  MEMMOTT,  25  Read 
Avenue,  Crestwood,  1ST.  Y. 


MAPLE  butternut  fudge,  75c  per  pound;  small 
sugar  cakes,  50e.  MRS.  FRANK  KEZER, 
Rochester,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Cletrac  tractor  used  two  years  on 
farm;  sold  farm.  CARL  STURM,  802  E. 
State  St.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gal.;  4  gals,  or 
more  at  $2;  sugar.  10  lbs.  $3;  5  lbs.  $1.50; 
not  prepaid;  cash  with  order.  GEO.  B.  FULTON, 
Irasburg,  Vt. 


USED  tractor  attachment  for  Ford  wanted. 
AD\ ERTISER  3848,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT,  colored,  boarding  home  for  13- 
year-old  colored  boy  within  50  miles  New  York 
City;  board  guaranteed.  BOX  522,  Maley,  Times 
Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Good  farm  home  in  Connecticut 
where  deserving  boy  16  may  work  and  enjoy 
home  life.  Apply  to  BUREAU  OF  CHILD  WEL¬ 
FARE,  171  Capitol  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.60  per  gal¬ 
lon,  delivered  third  zone.  J.  WILLIAM  FAR¬ 
RAR,  Rupert,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Garden  tractor  and  full  set  tools; 

never  used;  $150.  LOUX,  25  Clinton  Place, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


FINE  extracted  honey,  10-lb.  pail,  within  third 
zone,  clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C 
’WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FRESH  fish,  sea  crocus,  fine  eating,  solid  flesh, 
right  from  water  direct  to  you;  make  up  a 
50  or  100-lb.  order  among  your  neighbors  at 
special  price  to  you.  WM.  LORD,  Cambridge, 
Md. 


PURE  honey,  dark  amber  blend,  5-lb.  pail,  90 
cts. ;  2  pails,  $1.75;  4  pails,  $3.40;  12  pails, 
$8.50.  postage  prepaid  into  third  zone.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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April  7,  19‘>8 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
arc  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


When  P.  T.  Barnum  said  there  was  a 
sucker  born  every  minute  he  was  right. 
That  was  50  years  ago,  and  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  population  and  a 
tremendous  increase  in  opportunity  for 
the  sucker  to  take  a  chance.  One  born 
every  second  would  be  nearer  correct 
now. — Better  Business  Bureau. 

The  above  revision  of  the  slogan  which 
made  Barnum  famous  will  strike  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  protecting  the  public  from  get- 
rich-quick  artists  with  particular  force. 
The  new  means  invented  to  legally  pick 
the  pockets  of  the  gullible  has  increased 
a  hundredfold  since  Barnum’s  time. 

Is  the  enclosed  write-up  of  the  Pon- 
derosa  peach  reliable?  It  is  a  clipping 
from  a  nursery  catalog.  J.  c.  s. 

Ohio. 

The  “Ponderosa”  is  certainly  a  wonder 
if  it  lives  up  to  all  the  claims  made  for 
it  in  the  catalog  description.  “The  lead¬ 
er  of  all  peaches — greatest  commercial 
variety — sells  $1  per  bushel  higher  than 
Elberta,  etc.,”  are  a  few  of  the  claims. 
In  fact  if  the  claims  are  to  be  believed 
it  has  all  the  virtues  of  the  peach  family 
combined  in  this  variety.  The  source  of 
all  these  effusions  is  none  other  than 
Bradley  Bros.,  Makanda,  Ill.  Such  ful¬ 
some  praise  coming  from  this  source  car¬ 
ries  little  weight.  The  Ponderosa  is  not 
catalogued  by  any  reputable  nursery 
house  so  far  as  we  know.  Growers 
should  have  some  more  reliable  testimony 
to  the  merits  of  this  peach  before  plant¬ 
ing  it  even  in  a  small  way. 


As  you  have  helped  many  other  sub¬ 
scribers  will  ask  if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  some  information  about 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  Pennsylvania, 
located  at  331  Fourth  Avenue,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  and  am  sending  herewith 
clippings  of  the  daily  advertisement  they 
run  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  In  answer¬ 
ing  the  advertisement  I  find  it  to  be  a 
night  school  of  three  sessions  per  week 
from  7  P.  M.  to  9  P.  M.,  the  tuition  be¬ 
ing  $75  cash  for  16  weeks  instruction, 
and  if  not  completed  at  that  time  you 
pay  $4  per  week  until  the  course  is  com¬ 
pleted,  or  by  installment  plan  it  is  $98 
for  16  weeks,  paying  $15  on  enrollment 
and  a  weekly  payment  and  if  the  course 
is  not  completed  you  must  pay  $4  for 
each  additional  week.  A.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  advertisements  forwarded 
reads  as  follows: 

MR.  MORELAND  in  our  automatic  tele¬ 
graph  department,  will  interview  sin¬ 
gle  young  women  to  qualify  for  $90  posi¬ 
tions.  Room  704,  331  Fourth  Ave. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  to  suggest  a 
night  school  or  that  the  advertiser  is 
seeking  students  for  any  sort  of  school. 
It  is  a  form  of  deception  that  has  been 
very  common  in  the  advertising  of  cor¬ 
respondence  courses.  The  schools  adver¬ 
tising  in  this  misleading  manner  sacri¬ 
fice  all  rights  to  the  confidence  of  those 
who  answer  the  advertisement  in  good 
faith  believing  that  employment  is  offered 
instead  of  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a 
course  of  instructions. 

Gov.  Smith  has  approved  the  Baumes 
bill  which  provides  that  payment  of  $300 
or  less  for  compensation  for  services 
earned  or  to  be  earned  shall  be  deemed 
a-  loan,  and  that  the  amount  by  which 
the  wages  delivered  exceed  the  original 
interest  shall  be  considered  interest  in 
no  case  to  exceed  the  legal  rate  of  6  per 
cent. — Buffalo  Evening  News. 

The  above  bill  is  designed  to  curb  the 
activities  of  the  “loan  sharks”  and  the 
nefarious  business  of  buying  salaries  or 
wages  due  individuals  in  the  near  future. 
The  practice  is  often  referred  to  as  “buy¬ 
ing  time”  of  railroad  employes  and  others 
engaged  in  public  work.  The  purpose  is 
to  save  the  worker  from  his  own  folly. 
The  sharks  cannot  now  legally  buy  the 
salary  or  wages  at  a  greater  discount 
than  represented  by  the  legal  interest 
rate.- 


October  18,  1927,  I  sent  the  Red  Star 
Egg  Cases  Co.,  1489  Englewood  Road, 
New  York,  my  check  for  $4  ior  three 
cases  of  fillers  and  flats  and  one  case  of 
excelsior  pads.  Enclosed  my  canceled 
chock,  also  the  letter.  Will  you  see  what 
you  can  do  for  me,  either  return  of  my 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


* 

money  or  flic  filling  of  the  order?  I  wrote 
three  times  to  them  and  received  no  reply. 

Pennsylvania.  m.  b.  ' 

This  experience  speaks  for  itself — the 
amount  involved  is  small  but  a  $4  order 
deserves  the  same  consideration  as  an 
order  for  $400.  Our  efforts  to  secure  the 
goods  ordered  or  refund  of  the  money 
have  shown  no  results.  The  record  will 
serve  as  a  guide  to  egg  case  buyers. 

I  am  desirous  of  taking  a  course  with 
the  Mokane  Institute  of  Denver,  Col.,  in 
forest  ranging.  Could  you  tell  me  any¬ 
thing  as  to  the  reliability  of  this  insti¬ 
tute?  I  am  enclosing  the  price  list  of 
•such  a  course  that  was  sent  to  me,  also 
their  guarantee.  If  you  think  that  this 
firm  is  not  reliable,  could  you  tell  me  of 
any  institute  in  Massachusetts  in  which 
I  could  take  such  a  course?  w.  h. 

Massachusetts. 

We  have  a  number  of  inquiries  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  above  as  a  result  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  various  correspondence  courses. 
Our  universal  advice  has  been  not  to 
waste  money  on  such  schemes.  Now  the 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  has  is¬ 
sued  a  bulletin  on  this  subject  which  gives 
full  and  authentic  information  to  those 
seeking  positions  as  forest  rangers.  We 

quote  from  the  bulletin  as  follows : 

• 

.  -A-  forest  ranger  examination  was  held 
in  October,  1927.  A  survey  of  the  exam¬ 
ination  papers  in  this  examination  has 
been  made  for  use  in  the  present  discus¬ 
sion. 

The  papers  of  1,081  competitors  were 
considered.  Among  other  things  it  was 
found  that  25  per  cent  of  the  applicants 
did  not  live  in  States  in  which  they  took 
the  examination.  The  law  requires  that  for¬ 
est  rangers  shall  be  selected,  when  prac¬ 
ticable,  from  among  qualified  citizens  of 
the  State  in  which  the  forest  is  situated. 
There  is  little  opportunity,  therefore,  for 
the  appointment  of  the  persons  who  en¬ 
tered  examination  and  who  do  not  live 
in  States  which  have  national  forests, 
even  if  they  passed  the  examination.  The 
correspondence  schools  referred  to  adver¬ 
tise  widely.  There  is  no  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  many  persons  took  a  course 
with  a  correspondence  school  and  then 
did  not  apply  for  the  examination  when 
they  found  that  they  would  have  to  travel 
a  long  distance  in  order  to  take  it.  The 
examination  is  held  only  in  the  States 
which  have  national  forests. 

The  survey  shows  that  675  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  examination  of  last  Oc¬ 
tober  did  not  take  a  course  of  instruction 
from  a  correspondence  school.  Of  these 
675  competitors  who  did  not  take  a  course 
of  instruction,  189  passed  the  examination. 
The  papers  show  that  337  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  did  take  a  correspondence  course 
in  preparation  for  the  ranger  examination. 
Of  these  337,  exactly  18  passed  the  ex¬ 
amination.  The  figures  given  are  illumi¬ 
nating  in  the  consideration  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  correspondence  train¬ 
ing  for  the  forest  ranger  examination.  In 
the  case  of  69  of  the  competitors  the  ques¬ 
tion  regarding  training  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  was  evaded.  All  of  these  69  failed 
in  the  examination. 

Most  of  those  who  received  correspond¬ 
ence  instruction  prior  to  the  examination 
said  that  they  had  subscribed  for  courses 
given  by  Mokane  Institute,  Norton  In¬ 
stitute,  or  Rayon  Institute,  of  Denver, 
Col.,  or  Ozment  (Great  Western)  Insti¬ 
tute,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  A  few  showed 
that  they  had  taken  courses  given  by 
other  schools. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  circular 
recently  issued  by  the  United  States  For¬ 
est  Service  regarding  advertising  of  cor¬ 
respondence  schools  which  give  training 
for  forest  ranger  examinations : 

“Many  of  the  statements  in  these  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  misleading  and  in  some 
cases  absolutely  false.  These  advertise- 
-  ments  frequently  convey  the  impression 
that  the  forest  ranger’s  job  is  largely  a 
play-time  job,  or  a  convenient  means  for 
an  outing  in  the  woods,  while,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  position  of  forest  ranger  is  a 
permanent  one  of  considerable  responsi¬ 
bility.  requiring  arduous  work  often  un¬ 
der  difficult  conditions,  and  with  definite 
requirements  as  to  experience  and  ability. 
Forest  Service  officials  doubt  the  value  of 
correspondence  _  schools  under  ordinary 
circumstances  in  furnishing  proper  pre¬ 
paration  for  forest  ranger  positions.” 

All  of  the  foregoing  refers  to  corre¬ 
spondence  schools  which  give  training 
for  forest  ranger  examinations.  There 
are  schools  requiring  resident  study 
which  give  ranger  courses  in  forestry. 
All  such  schools  known  to  this  Commis¬ 
sion  are  connected  with  standard  colleges 
or  universities.  The  courses  given  by 
the_  colleges  and  universities  requiring 
resident  study  can  in  no  way  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  correspondence  courses 
discussed  in  this  circular. 

The  publishers  who  print  such  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  future  can  no  longer  excuse 
themselves  on  the  grounds  of  ignorance 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  scheme.  The 
It.  N.-Y.  accepts  no  correspondence  course 
advertising. 


Teacher:  “Johnny,  spell  banana.” 
Johnny:  “Ba-n-a-n-a-n-a-n-a  .  .  .  Oh, 
goodness,  I  know  how  to  spell  it,  but  I 
don’t  know  when  to  stop!” — London 
Tit-Bits. 


Now  is  the  Time 

to  plan  a  good  Harvest 


AGRICULTURAL  profits  are  not  confined  to  cer- 
‘  tain  favored  sections  of  the  country  nor  alone  to 
those  who  specialize.  The  farmer  who  is  fortunately 
situated  in  New  York  Central  Lines  territory  finds 
that  his  accessibility  to  the  great  industrial  centers 
and  cities,  and  the  superior  transportation  service 
that  is  at  his  command,  give  him  a  decided  market 
advantage. 

One  half  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  live  in 
the  territory  served  by  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 

The  farmer  who  carefully  plans  his  crop  production, 
manages  thoughtfully,  grades  conscientiously,  packs 
carefully  and  markets  advantageously,  real¬ 
izes  satisfactory  returns  for  his  work. 

Begin  now  for  a  profitable  harvest  this  fall. 

New  York.  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Centra!  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich- 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,'  Ind. 


FARMS  all  kinds 

CATALOG  AND  LIST  FREE, 
EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO. 

Real  Estate  Oept.  Cambridge,  Maryland 


ECONOMY 

SILOS-?^ 


Economy  Silo  with  new 
doorway  and  hinged  doors 
is  a  wonder.  Always  ready 
to  swing  into  place.  No.  car¬ 
rying  of  doors  up  or  down 
doorway.  Doors  cannot  get 
lost  or  misplaced. 

Superior  work  m|ans|hip 
with  best  quality  of  long 
leaf  Yellow  Pine  or  Oregon 
Fir.  Easy  ladder  and  hinged 
doors.  Storm-proof  Anchor 
System  makes  Economy  Silo 
a  permanent  structure.  Low 
prices  now. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 
Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co 
Box  613  Frederick,  Md. 


end  forfree 

BOOKLET/ 

on 

NATCO 

GLAZED  TILE 

SILOS 


^r^RITTBN  guarantee  Vitb 
every  Natco  Silo.  Silos 
are  permanent,  perfect  ensilage 
preservers,  vermin-proof,  resist 
freezing,  never  need  painting 
or  repairs.  Cost  no  more  than 
wood,  give  absolute  satisfaction. 
Investigate  —  get  free  booklet. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PRCDF1NO* 
COMPANY" 

Department  p 

Fulton  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


Without  Poison 

A  New  Exterminator  that  is 
Absolutely  SaSe  to  use  Any  where) 

Will  not  injure  human  being3,  livestock,  dog3, 
cats,  poultry,  yet  is  deadly  to  rats  and  mice 
every  time. 

Poisons  are  too  dangerous 

K-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic,  phosphorus, 
barium  carbonate  or  any  deadly  poison.  Made 
of  powdered  squill  as  recommended  by  the  U.S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  in  their  latest  bulletin  on 
“Rat  Control.” 

“One  of  our  good  customers  just  told  us  he 
gathered  lOSdead  rats  onhis/arm  from  using 
a  2-ounce  package  of  K-R-O.  We  hear  of 
many  finding  30  or  40  rats  after  using  K-R-O, 
which  is  highly  successful  and  should  please 
you.”  Wolgamot’s  Drug  Store,  Richwood.  O. 
75c  at  your  druggist;  large  size  (four  times  as 
much)  $2.00.  Sent  postpaid  direct  from  U3  if  dealer 
cannot  supply  you.  Sold  on  money-back 
(guarantee.  The  K-R-O  Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


KILLS- RATS 'ONLY 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


1 0  Easier  Cards  and  Envelopes,  1 0c  ]’ 

lUtaoiw  a  »7  pen.  Calif.  Perfunv 

Pen8,  f  1— WlitcD  inNFS  71fl  Park  Ave..  I 


different  colors,  60c 


Improved 
Fountain 

,  T1  t _  _  'erf u  me  Beads, 

W.  0.  JONES,  718  Ptrk  »ve..  Utica,  N.  Y. 


fliUND  GARDEN  HELP  estates  and  ’  farms. 

£  .Id  and  single.  Written  references  required.  Cell  if 
^ihle-  THE  FARMERS-  BUREAU  (AGENCY)  71  Wa.t  45, h  St-N.  Y.  C. 

IT"  .IIC  Dairy  farm,  60  acres,  fully  equipped* 
FOR  SALt  accredited  Jersey  herd.  On  improv 
a  uiffhwav  half-mile  to  market.  A  delightful  home 
Snd  profitable  business.  C.  E.  SHOhh,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  In  advance. 

Copy  ■«!  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  ol  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted_ J 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  In  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  I.etchwortb  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. _ __ 

WANTED  by  May  1,  mature  country  woman  as 
cook  in  farm  family;  good  home  for  a  mother 
and  child.  Address  BOX  12,  Woodcliff  Lake, 
N.  J. _ 

MAN,  capable  of  properly  caring  for  lawns, 
plants,  shrubs,  trees,  etc.;  good  health,  satis¬ 
factory  references  and  citizenship  required;  $72- 
*80  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter, 
eivinc  age.  civil  condition,  experience  and  quali¬ 
fications.  BROOKLYN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  6S1 
Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ _ 

STENOGRAPHER,  $84-$100  month  and  main¬ 
tenance;  provisional  appointment  under  civil 
service  rules;  must  be  capable  of  passing  ex¬ 
amination,  and  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
caring  for  records;  good  health  and  character 
required;  apply  by  letter,  giving  age,  education, 
experience,  civil  condition,  and  references. 
BROOKLYN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  G81  Clarkson 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMAN,  Protestant,  white,  good  cook,  baker, 
no  laundry;  permanent  position  private  fami¬ 
ly  on  Long  Island  country  place;  wages  $05; 
give  references,  full  particulars  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3827,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Long  experienced,  able  poultryman, 
for  large  poultry  farm  near  Philadelphia; 
house  with  all  modern  conveniences;  permanent 
position  for  married  man  with  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  3832,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  small  country  place,  three 
adults;  woman,  general  houseworker;  man 
gardener-chauffeur;  $125.  CRIPPEN,  26  Wash¬ 
ington  Square,  New  York  City.  Spring  2949. 


VEGETARIAN,  fruitarian,  physical  culture 
farm  camp,  want  man  for  outside  work. 
GEO.  RAUCH,  Station  Catskill,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — First  class  carpenter,  must  be  mar¬ 
ried,  to  live  in  my  house;  German  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  3846,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Handy  man  who  can  do  carpenter 
work,  odd  repair  jobs  and  run  small  laundry 
machine  in  country  institution.  ADVERTISER 
3854,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Replacement  of  institutional  couples 
needed;  experienced  couples  charge  of  cot¬ 
tages,  supervision  of  work;  men  for  mechanical 
supervision  and  laundry;  excellent  living  condi¬ 
tions  and  apartments;  experienced  matron 
needed.  ADVERTISER  3841,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  a  good  dry-hand  milker;  wife  for 
housework;  room  and  board  and  small  wage  to 
start.  ADVERTISER  3861,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  as  working  housekeeper 
and  companion;  no  heavy  work;  moderate 
salary;  small  town  near  Albany.  ADVERTISER 
8855,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wanted  to  do  general  work  on 
modern  poultry  plant  of  2,000  layers;  give  ex¬ 
perience,  wages,  last  placed  employed;  50  miles 
out  from  New  York  City  on  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  3857,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  farm;  must 
be  good  milker  and  teamster;  state  age; 
permanent  position  and  wages  expected.  PETER 
KUCHLE,  Box  217,  Sta.  A,  Meriden,  Conn. 


COUPLE  without  children  to  live  with  owner; 

tenant  house  available  later.  LYON  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARMS,  East  Meredith,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  exercise  and  care  for  saddle 
horses  who  can  also  drive  an  automobile  on 
private  country  place;  in  applying,  state  experi¬ 
ence  in  riding  and  automobile  driving.  N.  L. 
SNOW,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  men  for  lumbering  and  small 
sawmill  operation.  D.  WRIGHT,  Bayville, 
N.  J. 


GARDENER  for  immediate  employment;  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man,  single,  experienced  in  garden¬ 
ing,  flowers,  vegetables  and  shrubbery;  private 
place  Katonah,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.;  state 
experience,  age,  salary;  board  furnished.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3844,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  Protestant  for  general  farm 
work;  good  milker  and  teamster  necessary; 
$45  per  month  with  board  and  good  home.  MIL¬ 
LARD  A.  MAURER,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  man  for  general  farm  work; 

wife  for  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER  3870, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  to  work  on  small  farm;  moderate  wages. 
BOX  103,  Stamford,  Conn. 


OLD-FASHIONED  New  England  farmer  wanted 
as  caretaker  on  homestead  at  North  Stoning- 
ton;  325  acres  of  farm  land;  house  needs  some 
repairs  and  paint,  barn  likewise;  room  for  30 
cows;  apply  for  particulars  to  ADVERTISER 
3862,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOULD  like  to  hear  from  a  carpenter,  all 
around  handy  man  for  a  partner;  must  be  40, 
single,  sober  and  trustworthy.  ADVERTISER 
3864,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  women,  department  work 
boys’  school;  salary  $50  to  $60  month  and 
maintenance  depending  on  responsibility. 
GRANT  FANCHER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — About  May  15  two  thoroughly  re¬ 
liable  women,  one  for  cook,  one  for  waitress, 
in  country  near  Princeton,  N.  J.;  would  like 
interview  with  anyone  interested.  Address  Mrs. 
W.  M.  DICKINSON,  Roxmere  Farm,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  fast  working  men  for  large 
fruit  farm  in  Central  New  York;  single  man 
by  month;  married  man  furnished  house  and 
perquisites;  only  high-grade  men  with  good 
habits  and  who  will  merit  advancement  need 
applv;  state  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3877,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  about  April  3,  young  woman,  over 
16,  to  help  with  housework  and  care  of  two 
little  girls;  on  State  road,  modern  farm,  all 
conveniences;  state  wages.  MRS.  ROGER  T. 
HOTCHKISS,  New  Preston,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN  and  wife  on  dairy  farm,  to  start 
poultry  branch;  man  should  be  generally  handy 
at  carpenter  work,  and  willing  to  help  at  milk¬ 
ing  and  general  farm  work;  only  a  willing  cou¬ 
ple,  who  understand  poultry  and  dairy  thor¬ 
oughly  need  apply;  salary  and  bonus,  with  house 
and  privileges;  couple  preferred  who  will  be 
satisfied  with  a  moderate  salary  and  good 
bonus,  when  the  poultry  shows  profits.  Write 
ADVERTISER  3872,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION,  superintendent  institution  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  3729,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker,  private  home 
or  institution;  all  round  man,  carpenter, 
painter,  etc.  ADAM  CHOP,  P.  O.  Box  82,  Un- 
casville.  Conn. 


MAN,  single,  middle-aged,  wishes  position  on 
gentleman’s  estate  as  assistant  herdsman; 
good  dry-hand  milker,  good  all-around  man  with 
cattle;  honest,  sober,  reliable;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  3805,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — Young  man,  single,  experienced 
in  all  branches,  desires  position;  best  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  3820,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  single,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  with  purebred  Guernsey  herd,  by  April 
15;  practical  feeder,  experienced  certified  and 
Grade  A  milk  producer;  good  accommodations 
required.  ADVERTISER  3824,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ALL-AROUND  man,  single,  age  31  years,  ex¬ 
perienced  on  farm,  desires  to  change  to  man¬ 
ager;  understands  the  works  and  knowledge  of 
stock,  rotation  of  crops,  care  of  fruit;  modern 
machinery  repairs  including  tractors,  trucks; 
distance  no  object:  state  what  you  offer  at  once. 
ADVERTISER  3838,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  working,  understands 
flowers,  machinery,  upkeep  of  place;  middle- 
aged,  married,  no  family.  ADVERTISER  3835, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  young  single  man  position  on 
farm;  have  had  14  years  of  experience;  can 
give  the  best  of  reference;  state  wages.  MR. 
GEORGE  TRACY,  Box  87,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  milk  driver  on  dairy 
farm;  single,  8  years’  experience.  C.  FINCH, 
82  Grape  St.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 


GERMAN- AMERICAN,  experienced,  20  years, 
desires  position  on  estate  as  poultry  or  dairy¬ 
man;  good  home  desired  as  wages  are  minor  con¬ 
sideration.  ADVERTISER  3845,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman,  German,  looking  for 
a  good  position,  housekeeper,  country  pre¬ 
ferred.  MRS.  LUTTMAN,  612  5th  St.,  North 
Bergen,  N.  J. 


EMPLOYER  recommends  single  American  who 
can  undertake  building  construction,  repairs, 
plumbing,  etc. ;  life  experience  with  saddle 
horses,  competent  gardener;  excellent  references; 
disengaged  April  15.  » ADVERTISER  3849,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  qualified  every  detail, 
long  experience,  seeks  first-class  position; 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3850,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  estate  manager,  economical,  efficient, 
American,  long  experience,  thoroughly  qualified 
farming,  cattle,  poultry,  all  estate  work,  execu¬ 
tive  ability.  ADVERTISER  3851,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  age  33,  married,  one  child,  wants 
permanent  position  on  farm  or  estate;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches;  good  chauffeur.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3852,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  30  years  old,  single,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  May  1  as  herdsman;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  with  feeds  and  feeding,  raising  calves; 
8  years’  experience  as  herdsman  in  certified 
dairies;  not  afraid  of  work;  best  of  references; 
state  particulars  and  wages  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3853,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  watchman  or  handy  man 
on  private  estate.  29  CHURCH  STREET, 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  general  orehardist, 
American,  temperate,  industrious,  agreeable; 
write  me  your  proposition.  NATHAN  G.  NEW¬ 
TON,  Hampshire  Co.,  Northampton,  Mass. 


PRACTICAL,  experienced  farmer-stockman,  ex¬ 
pert  poultryman,  open  for  position  on  private 
estate  as  overseer;  good  reference.  B.,  P.  O. 
Box  402,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  American  young  man  ex¬ 
perienced  on  private  estate;  good  milker. 
SAMUEL  DICKENS,  Gen.  Del.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


JAMES  PRYDE,  Landscape  Gardener,  74  Capi¬ 
tol  Heights,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  can  recom¬ 
mend  gardener  and  caretaker  for  private  family; 
excellent  references  furnished;  apply  to  above 
address. 


TWO  brothers,  22  and  24,  Irish,  intelligent  and 
clean  living,  experienced  in  general  farm  work, 
seek  permanent  position  on  private  estate;  good 
board  very  essential.  KELLY,  305  Manhattan 
Ave.,  New  York. 


COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER,  refined,  intel¬ 
ligent  woman,  desires  position  with  elderly 
lady  or  small  adult  family;  middle-aged,  Ameri¬ 
can,  Christian;  capable  housekeeper,  cook  and 
needle  woman;  no  laundry;  wages  $75.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3858,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  with  some  poultry  experience  wants  job 
on  farm;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  3800, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  competent,  wants  position  on  es¬ 
tate;  can  do  interior  and  exterior  work,  wa¬ 
gon  repairing,  painting,  glazing.  STEPHEN, 
1300  North  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  German  man  would  like  work  on  farm; 

understands  pruning  and  grafting  of  trees; 
can  drive  team,  or  do  any  general  farm  work. 
ME.  JOE  MULLER,  care  A.  Unsveld,  R.  F.  D. 
6,  Box  208,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  understands  growing  all 
crops,  care  stock,  poultry,  fruit  trees,  upkeep 
private  places;  good  chauffeur  and  mechanic; 
married,  small  family;  state  wages;  first-class 
references.  ADVERTISER  3873,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NURSE-COMPANION,  American,  middle-aged, 
to  elderly  lady  or  elderly  couple  in  country. 
ADVERTISER  3875,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  position  as  foreman  on  truck 
or  fruit  farm;  best  of  references;  Cornell  man, 
life-time  experience.  Inquire,  PAUL  V.  STARK, 
Philmont,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER-CHAUFFEUR,  Finnish,  age  32, 
married,  with  child  6  months  old;  wishes  posi¬ 
tion,  dry-hand  milker,  good  with  carpenter  tools 
and  care  of  poultry;  prefer  Long  Island  but  will 
go  elsewhere.  H.  SEEK,  145  Central  Ave.,  Bald¬ 
win,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Tel.:  Freeport  2992-M. 


POSITION  as  farmhand.  ADVERTISER  3876, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  position  now; 

American,  married,  middle-aged,  no  children ; 
capable  of  taking  full  charge,  experienced  and 
practical  in  all  branches,  including  production 
of  certified  milk;  honest  and  reliable;  what  has 
anyone  to  offer?  References.  ADVERTISER 
3874,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  no  children,  wishes  steady 
position  on  private  estate  where  house  and 
usual  privileges  together  with  reasonable  wages 
are  given;  capable  and  energetic;  references. 
ADVERTISER  3863,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  SUPERIOR  woman  desires  to  cook  and  care 
for  help  on  a  high-class  farm;  good  manager, 
capable  of  full  charge,  marketing,  etc.,  or  could 
handle  a  volume  of  clerical  detail;  loves  farm 
life.  ADVERTISER  3865,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANT  position  on  poultry  farm,  handy  man, 
$45.  DuBOIS,  697  Lenox  Rd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN,  single,  24,  carpenter,  with  own  tools, 
wants  position  on  poultry  farm,  to  learn  poul¬ 
try  business;  don’t  smoke  or  drink,  WALTER 
HALDENWANG,  444  Bergenline  Ave.,  Union 
City,  N.  J. 


GARDENER  and  estate  superintendent,  34,  mar¬ 
ried,  life  experience  in  flowers,  vegetables, 
landscaping,  greenhouses,  live  stock  and  ma¬ 
chinery;  references;  Westchester  or  Connecticut 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  3868,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ELDERLY  German  pastor  desires  country  dis¬ 
trict.  G.  JURICK,  R.  D.  2,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


ESTATE  superintendent  or  foreman  open  middle 
of  April;  agricultural  college  graduate,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches;  seven  years’ 
assistant  on  State  college  farm;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3869,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  American,  age  45,  mar¬ 
ried;  life  experience  in  the  care  of  private 
estates  including  greenhouses,  landscaping,  live 
stock,  etc. ;  open  for  position  April  15.  Address 
GARDENER.  1121  North  Broadway,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  Nepperhan  1423. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FRUIT  and  poultry  farm  for  sale;  excellent 
buildings;  near  town;  small  amount  of  cash 
required;  produced  $1,000  worth  of  fruit  last 
year;  must  be  sold  before  April  1.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3526,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Three  farms  all  on  or  near  State 
road;  price  $300,  $1,000,  $2,500;  will  make  any 
reasonable  terms  with  right  party;  if  interested 
write  for  description  stating  amount  you  can 
pay  down,  etc.  IVON  R.  FORD,  McDonough, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 105-jcre  farm,  three  miles  from 
Valois,  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y. ;  in  the  rich 
Finger  Lakes  fruit  region;  large  barn,  shed, 
wagon-house,  pure  cold  spring  water,  level  land, 
seven-room  house;  30  rods  from  sehoolhouse; 
equipment;  will  sell  at  sacrifice.  FRANK 
McFHERSON,  Ithaca,  Buttermilk  Falls,  N.  Y. 


130  ACRES  adjoining  large  village;  beautiful 
16-room  home,  all  improvements,  large  dairy 
farm  buildings;  commercial  hennery;  bearing  or¬ 
chard;  spring  water  system;  woodland;  $15,000. 
BOX  502,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Nursery  and  dairy  farm,  190  acres, 
50  acres  devoted  to  15,000  evergreen  trees; 
large  house,  large  barns,  equipped  for  modern 
dairy;  near  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Inquire  LEON¬ 
ARD  VANDERBECK,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Box  67A, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Del-Mar-Va  poultry  farm,  300 
acres;  income  1927  gross  $11,544.32;  labor  in¬ 
come  $5,221.90:  net  $3,806.97;  lights,  water; 
2,400  layers;  $7,000  down,  balance  easy;  im¬ 
mediate  possession;  uninfected  range.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3774,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm. 
BOX  43,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Shares  or  money  rent,  155-acre 
farm  on  edge  of  town;  16  miles  above  Tren¬ 
ton;  stone  farm  house  and  buildings;  good  peach 
and  apple  orchards.  LOCK  BOX  172,  Lambert- 
ville,  N.  J. 


TRUSTEES  insist  upon  immediate  liquidation; 

beautiful  farm  of  207  acres,  located  about  27 
miles  from  the  business  section  of  Boston;  build¬ 
ings  include  a  large  house  with  all  modern 
equipment,  a  cottage  for  the  chauffeur,  large 
modern  barn,  ice  house,  two  poultry-houses,  two 
brooders  (large  enough  to  take  care  of  1,500 
chickens) ;  hundreds  of  fruit  trees,  strawberry 
and  asparagus  beds,  beautiful  shrubs;  can  be 
bought  for  half  the  original  cost;  for  particulars, 
write  CHARLES  E.  DANFORTH,  231  Slade  St., 
Belmont,  Mass. 


TWO  Lake  Erie  front  farms,  just  west  of  Erie. 
NEELY  FLEMING,  Erie,  Pa. 


MODERN  dairy  farm,  107  acres,  equipped  or 
not;  electricity,  furnace;  Albany-Buff alo  State 
road.  WAYNE  WATERS,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


TO  EXCHANGE  for  town  property,  100-acre 
farm  near  Cato;  good  buildings,  well  watered. 
9  BENTON  ST.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  orchard,  165  acres;  6,500  12-year-old 
bearing  trees;  Stayman  Winesaps,  Yorks, 
Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan,  Williams  Early  Reds; 
new  bean  sprayer;  good  buildings;  on  paved 
State  highway  and  beautiful  river;  $45,000 
property;  sacrifice  price  $14,000;  satisfactory 
terms.  SALE  PICKENS,  Berlin,  Hd. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  and  hatchery,  fully 
equipped  with  most  modern  equipment;  day- 
old  chick  and  custom  hatching  business,  long 
established;  location,  New  Jersey,  30  miles  to 
New  York  City;  land  4  acres,  all  tillable;  build¬ 
ings  all  in  A-l  condition;  two  houses,  one  house 
has  6  rooms  with  all  modern  improvements,  in¬ 
cluding  bath,  steam  heat,  running  water,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  stationary  tubs  and  telephone; 
house  No.  2  has  5  rooms  and  bath,  with  all  im¬ 
provements;  garage  for  3  cars,  heated;  hen¬ 
houses  to  accommodate  1,200  layers,  brooding 
capacity  for  2,500  chicks,  Hall  hot-water 
equipped;  incubators,  3  Buckeye  Mammoth 
forced  draft,  18,000  capacity;  all  equipment  in 
first  class  order;  price  $20,000,  terms;  posses¬ 
sion  September  1.  ADVERTISER  3842,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Ten-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  3843, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 183-acre,  all  equipped  farm  with 
household  furniture;  5  minutes’  walk  to  rail¬ 
road  station.  Write  JACOB  GABROOSEK, 
Oaksville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  rent,  over  100  acres,  in  Greenwood 
Lake  village;  all  milk  sells  at  17c;  barn  for 
18  heads;  stable  for  4  horses;  attractive  ten¬ 
ant  house,  4  rooms,  all  improvements,  electric 
light;  to  farmer  having  tubercular  tested  stock. 
PAUL  GROSS,  302  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  4  acres,  12-room  house, 
good  condition,  large  barn  and  other  build¬ 
ings  fair;  orchard;  on  county  road  (concrete 
road  this  year),  Clover  Valley,  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.  Address  MRS.  M.  E.  McCARTER,  R. 
F.  D.  2,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  stocked,  cash  reDt,  option  to 
purchase  if  suited;  not  near  city;  particular* 
first  letter.  S.  E.,  281  Madison  Ave.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm  suitable  for  chickens, 
fruit;  near  town;  up  to  date.  C.  J.  ANDER¬ 
SON,  Box  383,  Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


15  ACRES  for  sale  or  trade  for  Maryland  or 
Pennsylvania  farm.  ROUTE  A,  Box  58,  Dade 
City,  Fla. 


18  ACRES,  new  house,  garage,  no  improvements; 

3  miles  to  Staatsburg,  $3,900,  $1,000  down. 
CECIL  MASTEN,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


GROCERY  store,  6-room  house  and  other  build¬ 
ings;  5  acres,  orchard,  2  chicken  houses,  300 
chickens;  5  minutes  from  station.  OWNER,  Box 
32,  Risley,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Apple  orchard,  1,000  trees,  8  years 
old,  and  4  acres  tillage;  1,000  yards  Boston 
Post  Roacf;  stores,  post  office,  railroad  depot, 
etc.;  electricity  and  city  water  available; 
$4,500.  CARL  SONNICHSEN,  East  River,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 16-acre  farm,  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  $2,500  down,  balance  easy.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3847,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  57-acre  farm,  good  roofs  on 
buildings,  terms  cash.  HRS.  MILO  CLO¬ 
THIER,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Greenfield  Center,  Sara¬ 
toga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FINE  stock  farm  with  dairy  barns,  150  tons 
hay,  1,000  bushels  corn,  100  hogs,  cattle,  team, 
implements;  100  acres  in  Alfalfa;  excellent 
buildings,  fine  climate;  write  owner.  WILFRED 
EPES,  Blackstone,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre,  farm,  good!  buildings;  pine; 

good  soil;  near  school  and  State  road.  Write, 
F.  CHESLEY,  Putnam,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  near  good  road; 

timber  lot,  sugar  bush,  orchard,  good  build¬ 
ings,  new  steel  roof.  ADVERTISER  3856,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


11(4 -ACRE  poultry  farm  for  sale  in  the  village 
of  Greene;  fully  equipped,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements;  phone  Greene  90-Y-4.  BOX  533, 
Greene,  N.  Y. 


120  ACRES,  dark  soil,  good  buildings,  near 
town;  pair  horses,  two  cows;  sell  cheap  for 
cash.  ADVERTISER  3859,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 18  acres  land,  good  location,  beau¬ 
tiful  view,  suitable  for  Summer  home  or  poul¬ 
try;  $2,000.  WILLIAM  SCHNELL,  Penning¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  poultryman  to  rent  small  farm  or  buy 
with  rent;  price  must  be  low;  owner  might 
stay.  ADVERTISER  3871,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Canadian  homestead  at  Rice  Lake, 
(15  miles  north  of  Cobourg,  Ont.);  my  mother’s 
recent  death  makes  it  expedient  to  sell  the 
homestead;  about  25  acres,  partly  wooded;  small 
water-power  grist  and  saw  mill;  10-room  house 
with  running  spring  water,  bathroom  and  toilet, 
electric  light  (made  on  premises);  good  barn 
and  stables,  chicken  house,  etc. ;  Rice  Lake 
noted  for  maskinonge,  pickerel  and  bass  fishing; 
trout  in  creeks  running  through  place;  excellent 
location  for  pure  spring  water  trout  pond;  also 
splendid  natural  fox  haunt  if  interested  in 
starting  small  fox  farm;  good  motor  road  to 
Peterboro  (30  miles).  Port  Hope  (20  miles)  and 
Cobourg  (15  miles).  W.  P.  McCULLOCH,  Room 
1402,  66  Broadway,  New  York. 


SUMMER  home  or  farm,  100  acres,  beautiful 
view,  maple  shade,  trout  brook;  good  10-room 
house,  slate  roof,  barns,  others  buildings;  4% 
miles  to  village;  $1,700.  LAWRENCE  TEMPLE, 
Putney,  Vt. 


GENERAL  country  store  property  and  stock,  4 
acres  land;  school  and  church;  old  established; 
$3,500  required.  WENNERHOLM,  Highland, 
N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farm,  185  acres,  2  large  barns,  good 
running  water  in  all  buildings,  12-room  house, 
trout  stream,  lots  of  wood,  2,000  maples  for  sap; 
50  rods  to  school,  1(4  miles  to  State  road,  stores, 
creamery  and  churches;  easy  terms.  J.  D. 
BURNS,  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 67-acre  farm  in  Finger  Lakes  re¬ 
gion;  rich,  loamy  soil;  fine  buildings,  plenty 
water;  school  on  farm;  8  miles  to  city,  1  mile 
to  general  store.  ADVERTISER  3866,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Three  farms,  greatest  bargain  in 
Central  New  York:  one  of  175  and  100  and  25 
acres;  all  level  dark  loam  soil;  good  drainage, 
spring  water,  all  first-class  buildings  and  paint¬ 
ed;  new  house  on  100  acres,  most  all  buildings 
nearly  new;  telephone,  electricity  available  on 
two  small  farms  and  is  installed  in  large  farm; 
State  road  to  Syracuse,  20  miles;  lightning  rods, 
ail  up  to  date;  taxes  low;  large  farm  full  line 
equipment,  four  horses,  no  dairy;  others  have 
no  equipment;  free  and  clear,  immediate  pos¬ 
session;  reasonable  cash  payment,  long  easy 
terms;  price  $3,000,  $7,000  and  $14,000;  I  am 
owner  and  operator;  never  rented;  ill  health 
reason  of  sale:  write  for  particulars;  photos  of 
buildings.  GEO.  A.  COURBAT,  Central  Square, 
N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  593. 


Another  Farming  Risk  Removed 

Semesan  Increases  Yields  by  Controlling  Diseases 


TIME  LOST  waiting  for  seeds  that  fail 
to  germinate  is  profit  lost.  Select  your 
seed  as  carefully  as  you  will,  give  it  a 
rigid  germination  test  and  you  may  still  have 
a  crop  failure  because  unseen  disease  organ¬ 
isms  will  cause  rotting,  seedling  blight,  stunted 
growth,  and  poor  yields  of  low-grade  crops. 

Scientists  recognized  that  diseases  often  rot 
the  seeds  in  cold,  wet  weather  and  impair  the 
vitality  and  productivity  of  the  plants  that 
survive.  To  meet  this  urgent  need  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  du  Pont  chemists  developed  a  series  of 
organic  mercurial  compounds — deadly  to  dis¬ 
eases  but  harmless  to  seeds  and  plants— the 
Semesan  Seed  Disinfectants.  They  have  made 
available  to  the  farmer  the  advantages  of  effi¬ 
cient  and  practical  disease  control  and  of  in¬ 
creased  germination,  sturdier  stands  and  greater 
yields  of  better-quality  produce — all  at  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  low  cost. 

Typical  of  the  results  produced  by  the  Semesan 
Seed  Disinfectants  are  those  reported  in  Cir¬ 
cular  No.  34  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  which  summarizes  tests  over  a  period 
of  two  years  on  various  chemical  dust  seed 
treatments  for  corn.  In  these  demonstrations. 
Improved  Semesan  Jr.  produced  from  to 
23^2  times  greater  increases  in  yield  than  were 
obtained  from  any  other  disinfectant. 

IMPROVED  SEMESAN  JR. 

The  Mos  t  Effective  Corn  Disinfectant 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Circular  No. 
34  shows  Improved  Semesan  Jr.  to  be  the  only 
treatment  for  corn  root  rots  that  does  not  in¬ 
jure  the  seed  or  reduce  the  crop.  In  more  than 
300  tests  it  gave  effective  control  of  diseases 
and  increased  corn  yields  on  an  average  of 
nearly  2  bushels  per  acre  from  good  seed  to 
12  bushels  from  diseased  seed. 

Compare  the  value  of  2  to  12  or  more  addi¬ 
tional  bushels  per  acre  with  the  insignificant 
cost  of  the  Improved  Semesan  Jr. 
treatment — just  2j^c  an  acre! 

Applied  as  a  dust  at  the  rate  of  2 
ounces  to  the  bushel,  Improved 
Semesan  Jr.  is  so  economical  to 
use,  so  easy  and  convenient  to 
apply  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
take  the  risk  of  planting  un¬ 
treated  seed. 


As  Circular  No.  34  states,  “Seed  treatment 
with  a  satisfactory  dust  disinfectant  makes 
possible  early  planting  with  a  greater  degree 
of  safety  from  loss  of  seed  and  labor.  Inas¬ 
much  as  early  planting  is  desirable  to  obtain 
the  largest  possible  yields  of  well-matured  corn, 
this  advantage  of  seed  treatments  is  of  great 
practical  importance.  When  late  planting  is 
followed  by  a  period  of  warm,  wet  weather, 
seed  treatments  may  be  equally  beneficial.” 

In  these  government  tests,  seeds  treated  with 
Improved  Semesan  Jr.  were  planted  early  in 
the  season,  yet  not  once  did  the  adverse,  cold, 
rainy  condition  impair  their  productivity. 
Think  what  this  protection  of  the  seed  against 
rotting  during  the  early  planting  period  means 
to  growers  of  corn — practical  crop  insurance — 
and  larger  crops. 

Dip . . .  Drain . . .  Dry . . .  Done  ! 

-  SEMESAN  BEL 

Instantaneous  Treatment 
for  Potatoes 

Growers  realize  that  seed  potatoes  must  be 
disinfected  to  prevent  such  diseases  as  scab, 
Rhizoctonia  and  black  leg  from  destroying  the 
value  and  reducing  the  size  of  potato  crops. 

Now,  instead  of  having  to  soak  seed  potatoes 
in  formaldehyde  for  an  hour  or  so  or  in  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  solution  at  a  certain  fixed 
temperature — both  tedious,  time-consuming 
operations— you  have  only  to  dip  seed  in  a 
Semesan  Bel  mixture,  drain,  dry  and  you  are 
ready  for  planting. 

“This  method  of  seed  potato  disinfection,”  says 
Dr.  William  H.  Martin,  plant  pathologist  and 
potato  expert  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  writing  in  the  American 
Produce  Grower ,  “is  much  simpler  and  is  as 
efficient  as  the  older  and  more  cumbersome 


Semesan  treatments  prevented  dis - 
eases  and  increased  the  size  of  this 
celery  crop  by  60%  over  the 
untreated  seed 


methods.  In  view  of  its  simplicity,  there  is  now 
no  reason  why  all  seed  potatoes  should  not  be 
disinfected  before  planting.  If  this  is  done,  it 
will  unquestionably  result  in  considerable  sav¬ 
ing  to  potato  growers.” 

Cut  seed  can  be  treated  as  well  as  whole  seed. 
Instead  of  injuring  the  cut  surfaces,  Semesan 
Bel  effectively  seals  them  and  prevents  pre¬ 
mature  rotting  caused  by  certain  soil-borne 
parasites.  It  does  not  injure  sprouted  seed  as 
did  the  older  disinfectants.  Moreover,  Seme¬ 
san  Bel  is  remarkably  efficient  in  controlling 
the  common  seed-borne  diseases. 

The  results  of  this  simple,  economical  treat¬ 
ment  are  generally  quicker  sprouting,  improved 
stands,  better  vine  growth,  earlier  maturity, 
better  quality,  and  much  heavier  yields.  All 
this  at  a  cost  of  only  7c  to  10c  per  bushel  of 
treated  seed — for  one  pound  of  Semesan  Bel 
treats  from  16  to  20  bushels  of  potatoes. 


DU  PONT  SEMESAN 

for  Farm,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds 

Semesan  controls  a  wide  variety  of  vegetable 
and  flower  diseases  and  also  promotes  finer, 
healthier  growth  and  bearing. 

It  is  unsurpassed  for  preventing  and  control¬ 
ling  the  costly  damping-off  of  seedlings.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  farm,  market  garden  and  flower 
crop  can  be  benefited  by  Semesan  treatment 
of  the  seeds.  Gladiolus  bulbs  and  dahlia  roots 
especially  yield  to  the  helpful  effects  of  Semesan . 
Semesan  is  applied  either  as  a  dust  or  liquid, 
without  requiring  any  special  skill  or  equip¬ 
ment.  Harmless  and  economical.  Most  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  seeds  or  bulbs  can  be  treated 
with  Semesan  at  a  cost  of  only  a  fourth  of  a 
cent  to  a  cent  per  pound  of  seed — the  cheapest 
protection  against  diseasesyou  can  possibly  buy. 

Planting  time  is  the  real  begin¬ 
ning  of  profit  time.  Insure  a  good 
crop  before  you  plant  by  treating 
all  seeds  with  these  economical, 
effective,  easy-to-use  disinfec¬ 
tants.  Your  seedsman,  hardware 
dealer,  druggist  or  general  store 
sells  the  Semesan  Seed  Disinfec¬ 
tants. 


This  pile  of  Netted  Gems  is  the  yield 
from  just  one  acre  of  Semesan  Bel 
treated  seed  potatoes- 
421  bushels 


Increased  yield  of  over  25%  (11  to  14  baskets)  due  to  Semesan  Jr.  seed  treatment. 
Semesan  Jr,  crop  increases  frequently  range  from  a  few  bushels  up  to  50% 


Rts.  u.  5.  pat.  off. 


The  Semesan  Booklets  answer  all  your  questions.  The  information 
they  contain  means  real  money  to  you.  Complete  directions  for  the 
treatment  of  every  common  seed.  Mail  the  coupon  TODAY! 


SEMESAN 

SEED  DISINFECTANTS 


SEMESAN 

for  Seed  Diseases 


SEMESAN  JR. 

J or  Seed  Corn 


SEMESAN  BEL 

for  Seed  Potatoes 


Send  for  these  Free  Semesan  Booklets f 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Dyestuffs  Department  (Desk  D-4) 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Please  send  me  the  following  Semesan  Booklets : 
Q  Flower  □  Vegetable  □  Corn  □  Potato 
Q  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  Circular  No.  34 

Write  name  and  address  in  margin  below 
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A  Talk  About  the 


Better 


Bald  win 


ECENT  discussion  of  the  question  of 
varieties  for  New  England  planting 
brings  to  my  mind  an  experience 
through  many  years  which  placed 
the  Baldwin  far  in  the  lead  among 
profitable  sorts.  Each  section  has 
its  own  distinct  character  as  regards  adaptability 
of  varieties  and  market  demand.  When  living  in 
Western  New  York  State  I  was  struck  with  the 
superiority  of  the  King  and  Northern  Spy,  these  va- 
rieties  succeeding  as  never  in  New  England.  But  in 
an  experience  with  an  orchard  of  mixed  varieties, 
perhaps  forty,  more  or  less,  including  Summer  and 
Fall  ripening  kinds,  the  Baldwin  proved  the  one 
apple  which  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  test  had 
proved  thoroughly  satisfactory  as  a  dependable  va¬ 
riety  for  profit. 

This  orchard  was  set  when  I  was  a  small  boy, 
probably  in  1861,  and  I  had  a  later  recollection  of  the 
recently  dug  holes  partly  filled  with  water  from  a 
heavy  rainfall.  My  father  was  then  50  years  of  age, 
and  tradition  has  it  that  some  critical  neighbor  in¬ 
quired  if  he  expected  to  live  to  make  it  a  profitable 
enterprise.  After  a  period  of  10  years  to  bring 
these  trees  to  full  bearing,  my  father  began  to  make 
the  orchard  his  most  profitable  branch  of  farming, 
and  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life,  as  he 
lived  to  the  age  of  87, 
the  orchard  proved  his 
wisdom.  Coming  into  my 
hands,  I  adopted  some 
original  methods  of  han¬ 
dling,  an  account  of 
which  should  be  of  in¬ 
terest. 

Now,  as  every  judici¬ 
ous  user  of  apples 
knows,  the  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Greening  has  both 
a  dessert  and  culinary 
quality  far  ahead  of  the 
Baldwin,  and  had  that 
variety  the  red  color 
that  takes  the  eye  of  the 
buyer  it  should  become 
the  leading  Winter  va¬ 
riety.  The  trees  are 
thrifty  and  tend  to  bear 
regularly,  in  this  re¬ 
spect  surpassing  the 
Baldwin,  but  have  the 
defect  of  not  holding  up 
under  cold  exposure ; 
the  same  conditions  of 
frost  under  which  the 
Greening  will  spoil  the 
Baldwin  comes  through 
in  prime  condition.  This 
point  of  standing  a  limited  degree  of  freezing,  both 
while  still  upon  the  tree  and  in  storage,  is  of  great 
importance,  especially  as  the  best  market  for  'W  inter 
apples,  both  as  regards  demand  and  price,  is  past 
midwinter.  Early  in  my  experience  as  actual 
handler  of  the  orchard  I  had  left  picking,  as  became 
my  custom,  long  after  the  usual  season,  a  haider 
frost  than  expected  had  left  the  apples  in  that  stage 
of  freezing  that  rendered  them  like  putty  to  the 
touch,  but  when  thawed  out  were  as  crisp  as  before. 
This  is  a  test  which  few  others  except  the  Roxbury 
Russet  can  stand. 

It  was  this  exposure  a  month  later  than  most  ap¬ 
ples  are  harvested  which  renders  a  Baldwin  a  truly 
dessert  variety.  The  September  frosts  have  denuded 
the  trees  of  leaves,  and  the  clearer  air  has  permitted 
the  sun  to  give  that  actinic  touch  which  improves 
both  color  and  flavor.  Except  farther  south,  where 
the  Baldwin  becomes  an  Autumn  variety,  it  does  not 
ripen  before  the  picking  season,  but  this  prolonged 
hanging  upon  the  tree  serves  to  bring  it  to  that  full¬ 
est  maturity  which  is  needed  to  develop  its  pioper 
flavor.  When  picked  as  late  as  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber  the  Baldwin  will  take  on  a  deep  red  color  often 
covering  the  entire  surface,  when  the  flesh  will  also 
take  on  a  pinkish  tone,  and  the  edible  character  will 
be  at  its  fullest. 

It  was  quite  by  accident  that  I  learned  how  best 
to  handle  the  Baldwin  to  make  the  orchard  most 
profitable.  In  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  taking 
apples  into  the  cellar  for  storage  until  the  demand 
warranted  offering  for  sale,  also  to  save  buying  the 
several  hundred  barrels  to  contain  the  crop,  I  tried 
the  experiment  of  storing  in  an  unused  portion  of 


the  dwelling.  Also  accidental  was  the  deferring  of 
picking  until  some  time  past  the  usual  season,  in  the 
first  instance,  through  being  behind  with  order  work. 
Then  the  apples  were  taken  while  cold  into  the 
storage,  and  door  kept  closed  during  the  day  and 
opened  only  by  night,  in  such  manner  avoiding  the 
"sweating”  which  occurs  when  the  moisture  of  warm 
air  meets  the  cooler  fruit,  but  does  not  come  out  of 
the  fruit  itself  as  is  commonly  believed.  As  the  ap¬ 
ples  were  stored  in  bulk,  to  be  marketed  a  single  load 
at  a  time,  a  dozen  barrels  sufficed  for  the  entire  crop, 
an  empty  being  taken  with  each  delivery  made. 

During  the  nine  years  the  orchard  remained  mine, 
I  sold  the  entire  crops  in  the  neighboring  city  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  beginning  to  deliver  in  midwinter, 
when  the  stock  handled  in  the  usual  manner  had 
much  deteriorated.  A  half  dozen  of  the  leading 
groceries  kept  me  busy  in  packing  and  delivering,  at 
times  lasting  until  April.  The  fruit  had  such  a  qual¬ 
ity  as  readily  created  a  demand  upon  sight.  And  it 
was  much  satisfaction  to  know  that  fruit  barreled 
in  September  and  kept  in  cold  storage,  thus  wanting 
the  high  color  of  that  which  had  matured  (not 
ripened,  however)  upon  the  tree,  was  held  unsold  so 
long  as  mine  was  in  the  market. 


wise  that  of  others,  that  orchards  kept  in  sod  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  i*egular  shaped  and  best  colored  fruit. 
The  young  orchards  kept  in  sod  produce  the  most 
regular  shaped  and  best  colored  fruit.  The  young 
orchard  necessarily  must  be  well  cultivated.  After 
a  considerable  period  of  cropping  to  grass  without 
restoring  the  soil’s  fertility,  this  orchard  had  been 
considerably  run  out,  and  the  method  I  adopted  was 
to  turn  it  into  a  pasture  for  cows,  applying  their  ma¬ 
nure  as  well  as  that  of  the  hens  as  a  top-dressing. 
Under  this  treatment  there  was  no  stubble  to  dam¬ 
age  the  fallen  fruit.  By  carefully  removing  the  early 
fallen  fruit,  and  later  when  sufficiently  mature,  to 
be  marketed  at  once  as  pie  stock,  and  finally,  even 
that  which  came  to  the  ground,  if  showing  no 
bruises,  was  stored  for  late  Winter  sale,  bringing  top 
prices,  and  with  no  suspicion  as  regards  manner  of 
handling.  I  found  that  a  well-ripened  Baldwin  apple, 
stored  in  such  manner  as  to  be  crisp  when  sent  out, 
even  if  having  fallen  instead  of  being  hand-picked, 
was  preferred  to  fruit  picked  before  properly  col¬ 
ored.  There  is  no  branch  of  hunsbandry  which  de¬ 
mands  more  skilled  attention  than  this  of  the  proper 
method  of  handling  the  crop  of  Winter  apples. 

The  40  varieties  I  have  mentioned  included  many 
favorites  of  that  early  period.  The  Sopsivines  (fa¬ 
miliarly  termed  Sopsies),  the  Porter,  too  tender  to 
carry  well,  but  deliciously  subacid,  the  Lyscom,  also 
called  the  Martha  Stripe,  with  its  aromatic  flavor 
though  somewhat  tough  flesh,  the  Williams  Favor¬ 
ite,  more  than  of  average  bouquet,  the  Garden  Royal, 
as  delicious  as  a  pear,  the  Early  Bough  and  Golden 
Sweet,  the  latter  two  still  known  to  nurserymen ;  all 
these  varieties  did  much  to  make  child  life  pleasant. 


It  was  some  time  after  the  original  planting  of  the 
orchard  that  the  Astrachan  and  Gravenstein  were 
added,  and  these  eventually  came  to  be  the  staples  of 
their  season.  Still  later  we  had  the  Transparent, 
which  proved  a  great  improvement  upon  the  Astra¬ 
chan  with  its  acrid  acid,  which  some  sensitive 
stomachs  do  not  stand.  The  coming  of  the  apple 
maggot,  or  railroad  worm,  brought  the  downfall  of 
most  of  the  tender  early  varieties.  I  believe  that  the 
Baldwin,  as  grown  at  one  thousand  feet  above  sea 
level  in  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  and  from  there 
northward  into  Vermont,  and  left  upon  the  tree  for 
the  October  sun  to  color  and  tone  Tip  its  flavor,  has 
yet  before  it  a  future.  It  has  in  the  past  proved  a 
success,  and  any  substitute  with  better  edible  char¬ 
acter  must  be  equally  adaptable  to  average  orchard 
conditions,  in  order  to  displace  it  as  main  crop  Win- 
tCl*  apple.  FRED  W.  PROCTOR. 

Washington. 


Begonias 

F  ALL  strikingly  beautiful  greenhouse  plants, 
few  come  up  to  the  Rex  section  of  Begonias 
and  if  Michel  Begon  was  not  a  handsome  man  his 
namesakes  above  mentioned  have  certainly  well 

made  up  for  any  de¬ 
ficiency  in  that  respect. 
The  variety  illustrated 
on  next  page  is  probably 
the  handsomest  of  them 
all.  It  is  a  tropical  plant 
and  has  peculiarly  large 
handsome  leaves  most 
beautifully  colored  with 
green,  rich  purple  and 
red,  and  each  leaf  has  a 
large  circle  or  zone  of 
silvery  white.  The 
leaves  and  stems  are 
covered  with  a  thick 
coating  of  velvety  hairs 
of  a  rich  carmine  red 
that  has  the  appearance 
of  plush  or  velvet.  The 
flowers  are  borne  well 
above  the  foliage  on 
sturdy  stems  of  a  deep 
pink,  and  these  stems 
are  also  covered  with 
fine  hair,  but  not  so  pro¬ 
nounced  as  on  the  leaf 
stems  and  back  of 
leaves ;  they  are  of  a 
light  pink  or  porcelain 
shade  ■*  and  are  very 
handsome. 

These  plants  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  come  originally 
from  the  West  Indies,  but  we  have  so  many  new 
strains  of  Begonias  from  South  America  that  the 
family  is  now  an  extremely  large  one,  and  the  bed¬ 
ding  varieties  are  known  and  used  all  over  the 
world  wherever  tropical  plants  will  live  in  Summer. 
The  large-leaved  section  like  the  one  illustrated  will 
not  stand  the  hot  sun,  although  it  will  stand  almost 
any  heat  in  the  shade. 

This  variety  is  propagated  in  a  peculiar  way  by 
pinning  a  mature  leaf  down  on  moist  sand  and  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  moist  warm  heat  or  temperature — not  less 
than  65  to  70  degrees  Fahr.  After  a  while  new 
leaves  will  start  from  the  veins  of  the  old  leaf. 
These  will  send  down  their  small  roots  into  the  sand 
and  small  young  plants  will  result. 

Begonias  need  a  rich  light  soil  that  is  full  of  vege¬ 
table  matter,  and  leaf  mold  is  particularly  desirable 
in  growing  them.  They  should  have  plenty  of  water 
when  growing,  plenty  of  moist  air  and  good  rapid 
drainage  to  obtain  the  best  results.  The  number  of 
varieties  of  Begonias  is  now  almost  endless,  and 
new  ones  are  being  found  in  many  places  in  the 
tropics  that  afe  being  opened  up  or  exposed.  Bed¬ 
ding  varieties  are  not  only  well  known  but  are  ex¬ 
tremely  popular,  but  the  Rex  section,  requiring  more 
time  and  care  to  grow,  are  not  so  well  known  as 
they  ought  to  be.  The  old  varieties  of  the  so-called 
“elephant's  ears”  are  now  seldom  seen.  The  plants 
are  so  satisfactory  and  handsome  that  few  will  bet¬ 
ter  repay  their  care,  and  when  once  well  started,  are 
comparatively  easy  to  grow  to  maturity.  As  they 
bloom  very  freely  they  can  also  be  raised  from  seed, 
and  the  well-known  variation  in  all  seedlings  will 
often  give  a  number  of  new  varieties.  H.  w.  iiales. 


It  has  been  not  only  my  own  experience  but  like- 


Tlie  Old  Sap  House  in  a  New  England  Sugar  Bush.  Fig.  233 
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Radio  Questions 

Lightning  arresters —now  that  spring  is 

approaching  our  radio  thoughts  should  turn  to 
lightning  arresters,  so  that  the  radio  receiver  will  he 
amply  protected  against  damage  from  lightning. 

Lightning  arresters  may  be  said  to  serve  two  gen¬ 
eral  purposes.  First  of  all  a  good  lightning  arrester 
protects  your  receiver  from  possible  damage,  and 
secondly  it  protects  your  antenna  system  and  house 
in  that  it  forms  a  comparatively  low  resistance  path 
direct  to  earth  for  any  excess  charges  of  electricity 
which  may  become  stored  up  in  your  antenna.  The 
small  air  gap  within  the  arrester  allows  the  succes¬ 
sive  charges  in  the  antenna  to  discharge  to  earth 
constantly,  thereby  lessening  the  possibility  of  the 
accumulation  of  heavy  charges. 

It  is  well  to  use  a  good  outside  ground  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  arrester  wherever  possible.  The  ac¬ 
companying  sketch,  Fig.  235,  shows  this  arrange¬ 
ment  quite  clearly.  The  indoor  waterpipe  ground  is 
also  made  use  of  for  a  receiving  ground.  The  out¬ 
side  lightning  ground  may  consist  of  a  substantial 
pipe  driven  into  the  ground  a  foot  or  two  from  the 
house. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  lightning  or  rather 
heavy  static  discharge  has  a  direct  path  to  earth 
thereby  lessening  the  possibility  of  its  affecting  the 
receiver  to  any  great  extent. 

Tracing  Noise  in  a  Receiver 
We  have  had  a  large  number  of  letters  requesting 
help  in  running  down  noises  which  affect  receivers. 
A  compilation  of  the  most  common  sources  of  noises 
may  serve  as  an  index  to  troubles  of  this  character. 

By  adopting  a  process  of  elimination,  many  of 
these  minor  faults  can  be  detected  and  corrected 
quite  readily.  Noisy  grid  leaks  are  quite  often  found 
in  sets  and  should  be  replaced  with  another  of  the 
same  resistance  value.  The  value  in 
megohms  is  usually  stamped  on  the 
leak.  A,  B  and  C  batteries  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  goodly  share  of  scratchy 
noises.  This  is  especially  true  of  B 
and  C  batteries  that  have  been  in  use 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Al¬ 
ways  test  the  B  and  C  batteries  with 
a  reliable  voltmeter  to  make  certain 
that  the  voltage  has  not  fallen  off 
greatly,  and  also  watch  the  meter 
closely  to  see  whether  or  not  the  indi¬ 
cating  needle  on  the  voltmeter  flickers. 

If  the  voltmeter  terminals  make  good 
contact  with  the  battery  terminals  and 
the  needle  flickers  it  is  a  sure  sign  of 
a  broken  or  high  resistance  internal 
connection  within  the  battery  under 
test.  These  poor  internal  connections 
give  off  a  great  variety  of  noises,  all  the  way  from  a 
singing  sound  to  a  raspincss.  If  the  poor  battery 
connection  is  confined  to  the  radio  frequency  stages 
or  the  detector  it  is  greatly  amplified  through  the 
various  following  stages  of  audio  amplification. 

Try  to  keep  your  A  battery  terminals  as  clean  and 
as  free  from  corrosion  as  possible.  Accumulation  of 
corrosion  on  the  terminals  of  the  battery  and  on  the 
wires  connecting  to  the  battery  terminals  is  a  source 
of  scratchy  sounds  through  improper  electrical  con¬ 
tact.  This  type  of  noise  is  sometimes  called  micro- 
plionic  noise,  and  is  due  to  the  imperfect  touching 
of  the  battery  wires  on  the  battery  terminals  because 
of  the  resistance  introduced  by  the  oxides  or  sul¬ 
phates  at  this  point. 

Rheostats  are  often  producers  of  noise  because  a 
poor  contact  may  exist  between  the  resistance  wire 
and  the  movable  contact  arm.  Phone  cords  and 
loud  speaker  extension  cords  sometimes  become 
partly  broken  within  the  green  flexible  outer  covei’- 
ing,  or  where  the  cord  joins  the  terminal  tips.  This 
kind  of  trouble  can  be  traced  by  jiggling  the  cord 
around.  Oftentimes  the  tube  prongs  fail  to  make 
proper  contact  with  the  socket  terminals.  This  can 
usually  be  ascertained  by  moving  the  tube  around  in 
the  socket.  Even  the  tubes  themselves  become  noisy 
under  certain  conditions.  If  the  internal  connecting 
wires  from  the  tube  elements  (namely,  plate,  grid 
or  filament)  become  loosened  where  they  are  joined 
to  the  prongs  a  noisy  tube  will  result.  An  offending 
tube  can  be  traced  through  the  insertion  of  a  new 
one  in  its  place.  Keep  a  spare  tube  on  hand  and 
insert  the  spare  tube  in  each  and  every  socket  un¬ 
til  you  strike  the  socket  that  contains  the  noisy 
tube.  Poor  connections  in  the  wiring  can  quite  often 
be  located  by  tapping  the  soldered  joints  and  bind¬ 
ing  post  connections  with  a  pencil  or  stick  of  wood. 
There  are  times  when  wires  appear  to  be  firmly 
fastened  until  some  means  of  moving  them  will  re¬ 
veal  no  contact  at  all  or  at  best  a  very  loose  con¬ 
tact.  The  plates  of  variable  condensers  may  become 


bent  and  will  cause  scratchiness  when  the  bent  por¬ 
tion  of  the  movable  plate  touches  the  stationary 
section.  The  connecting  wire  from  the  shaft  of  the 
condenser  may  be  loose. 

Should  you  suspect  a  poor  connection  in  your  an¬ 
tenna  or  ground  wire  system  disconnect  them  from 


also  the  coating  of  tin  lends  itself  to  easy  soldering. 

HAROLD  K.  BERGMAN. 


D 


A  Handsome  Bex  Begonia.  Fig.  234 

your  set  one  at  a  time,  listening  all  the  while  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  noise  ceases  when  they 
are  disconnected.  If  the  noise  stops  when  they  are 
disconnected  from  the  set  it  is  well  to  make  a  thor¬ 


ough  inspection  of  the  antenna,  antenna  lead-in  wire 
and  ground  connection. 

No  doubt  a  good  many  antennas  were  broken  this 
Winter  during  stormy  cold  weather,  and  were  re¬ 
paired  hurriedly.  The  warmer  days  of  Spring  will 


Red  Rose,  Owned  by  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Farm, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Official  Record,  254  Eggs  in  One  Year 


make  outdoor  work  more  comfortable,  so  be  sure  to 
solder  up  any  antenna  or  antenna  lead-in  breaks 
that  have  occurred.  A  swaying  antenna  with  an  un¬ 
soldered  connection  will  produce  a  great  deal  of 
noise.  Stranded  tinned  copper  antenna  wire  is  one 
of  the  best  to  use  because  of  its  added  strength,  and 


Wilt  Resistance  in  Tomatoes 

kURING  the  season  just  past  the  South  Carolina 
Experiment  Station  conducted  a  variety  and 
source  of  seed  test  of  tomatoes.  The  land  on  which 
it  was  carried  out  proved  to  be  infested  with  the 
tomato  wilt  fungus.  The  varieties  were  chiefly  a 
number  of  commonly  grown  ones,  and  the  plants 
were  raised  from  seed  from  a  number  of  different 
sources.  There  were  also  some  single  lots  of  wilt 
resistant  varieties,  and  a  few  others. 

Counts  of  plants  diseased  with  wilt  were  made  on 
August  12,  with  interesting  and  suggestive  results. 
The  percentages  of  infection  for  several  of  the  more 
important  varieties  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table : 

Truckers’  Favorite  . 92.5 

Greater  Baltimore  . 89.6 

Earliana  . 89.1 

Bonny  Best  . 83.7 

Gulf  State  Market . 80.0 

John  Baer . 73.4 

Trophy  . 71.9 

Livingston's  Globe . 56.9 

Stone  . 55.0 

Each  of  these  percentages  is  based  on  at  least  four 
rows  of  eight  plants  each,  each  row  having  been 
raised  from  a  separate  lot  of  seed.  Comparisons  be¬ 
tween  the  different  varieties  should  not  be  pushed 
too  closely  on  the  basis  of  these  figures,  however,  as 
there  is  no  assurance  that  the  fungus  was  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  plot,  and  the  results  are 
from  a  single  year  only.  However,  the  distribution 
of  diseased  plants  indicated  a  uniform  distribution 
of  the  fungus,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to 
the  indications  wliei'e  a  variety  proved  to  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  or  very  susceptible. 

The  varieties  showing  the  highest 
percentages  of  disease  also  showed 
many  dead  plants.  The  plants  which 
were  still  alive  in  these  cases  were  also 
noticeably  less  vigorous  than  in  the 
others.  Where  the  smaller  amounts  of 
wilt  were  present  the  plants  were  much 
more  thrifty  and  green.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  Livingston’s  Globe  and 
Stone. 

The  following  resistant  varieties 
were  represented  in  the  test  with  one 
row  of  eight  plants  each :  Marglobe, 
Norton,  Duke  of  York,  Columbia,  Mar- 
vana,  Marvelosa,  Marvel,  Louisiana 
Pink  and  Louisiana  Red.  Seven  of 
them  showed  evidence  of  infection.  The 
average  for  the  group  was  somewhere 
around  25  per  cent.  The  plants,  al¬ 
most  without  exception,  however,  were  still  green 
and  thrifty,  and  were  good  for  several  more  weeks 
of  production.  The  productive  season  for  the  other 
Ararieties,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Globe  and 
Stone,  was  practically  over. 

The  observations  here  presented  are  illustrative 
of  what  this  disease  can  do  in  our  Southern  States 
in  the  hot  weather  of  midsummer.  In  the  North  less 
damage  is  probably  to  be  expected  in  field  plantings 
even  where  the  parasite  is  present  in  abundance.  It 
appears  to  be  most  virulent  at  high  temperatures.  In 
greenhouses  more  trouble  is  to  be  expected  in  any 
latitude,  and  at  least  one  northern  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  has  begun  the  development  of  a  resistant  va¬ 
riety  suitable  for  greenhouse  culture. 

The  data  also  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  wilt  re¬ 
sistant  varieties  are  not  immune.  They  are  merely 
highly  resistant.  Probably  no  plant  pathologist  has 
ever  made  any  claim  for  immunity  for  them  but  it 
may  be  that  some  people  have  received  that  impres¬ 
sion.  If  so  it  is  important  that  that  impression  be 
corrected  in  order  that  no  one  shall  expect  too  much 
from  them  and  be  disappointed.  No  one,  however, 
will  be  disappointed  in  expecting  enough  resistance 
to  raise  good  crops  with  an  abundance  even  of  the 
wilt  fungus  in  the  soil.  c.  a.  ludwig. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Mississippi  Experiment  Station  has 
also  been  conducting  tomato  investigations  which  in¬ 
cluded  blossom-end  rot  as  well  as  wilt.  Wilt  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  most  serious  parasitic  disease  now 
affecting  tomatoes  in  that  State.  In  these  experi¬ 
ments  Louisiana  Pink  took  first  rank  in  production, 
but  Marvel  was  first  in  wilt  resistance.  The  data 
presented  shows  that  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  the  so-called  wilt-resistant  varieties.  It  is 
no  longer  sufficient  to  plant  a  variety  of  tomatoes 
because  it  is  resistant  to  wilt  without  considering 
its  other  varietal  characteristics  even  though  resist¬ 
ance  to  wilt  is  fast  becoming  the  most  important 
prerequisite  for  a  tomato  variety  for  Mississippi  con¬ 
ditions. 
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Seed  Potatoes 

Northern  Grown 

r  iw  selected  Stock  Seed,  and 
from  careful  y  soils  especially 


from  carefully  select^  ---  especially 
each  variety  grown  on  sons  v 
adapted  to  that  Potato. 

Dibble’s  Russet 
Dibble’s  Improved 

Green  Mountain 
Gold  Coin 
Uncle  Sam 
Number  9 


Dibble’s  Moneymaker 
Early  Ohio 
Early  Rose 
Dibble’s  Manistee 
Sir  Walter  Raleigb 
Carman  No.  3 
Rural  New  Yorker 

in  any  quantity  fr°™  : prices*  consistent 

Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  '  Seedgrower 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  * 

HEA??™Ao'S:FAl(.lf»-  Clover, 

aft* .  ««• 

* Everything  for  the  Farm” 


Tb  \  Uf  T  A  O  5  Sure  to  Bloom  *| 
Varieties  ior  .  v* 

MRS.  E.  SPENCER,  orchid;  JEAN  CHAZOT,  orange; 
MT.  SHASTA,  pink;  MRS.  C.  D.  ANDERSON,  crimson; 
BALLET  GIRL,  variegated.  These  varieties  regularly 
Bell  for  60c  each  or  more. 

30  unlabeled  tubers,  mixed  in  handling,  $2.25. 

Send  for  interesting  free  catalogue 
C.  LOUIS  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
251 Y  Court  Street  West  Haven,  Conn. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Strong,  healthy,  well  graded  and  tied  26  in  a  bundle,  40 
bundles  for  a  1000;packed  in  burlap  bags.  Varieties:  Mary 
Washington,  Pedigreed  W ashi ngton,  Palmetto,  Giant  Ar¬ 
gentine  and  Barr’s  Mammoth.  All  varieties  2  year  No.  1, 
$8  per  1000;  1-year  No.  1,  $5  per  1000.  RHUBARB  ROOTS.  $3 
per  100;  $25  per  1000.  TOMATO  MARGLOBE,  %  lb.  $1.60;  lb., 
*6.  New  Stone  and  Greater  Baltimore,  $2  per  lb. 

EC.  AUSTIN  -  FELTON  DEL. 


ASPARAGUS 


GIANT  ONE  AND  TWO 
YEAR  OLD  ROOTS. 
WASHINGTON  AND 
MARY  WASHINGTON 

Guaranteed  True-to-Name 
CERTIFIED — Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants.  Grape  Vines  and  Strawberry  Plants. 
Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Catalog  with  Prices. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  P.  O.  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

Large  Asparagus  Roots— Washington 

6  years  old,  bearing  size,  $1.75  per  dozen;  $10  per  100. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  •  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

proof  Cabbage  Plants 

will  make  headed  cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home 
grown  plants.  I  make  prompt  shipments.  All  leading 
varieties.  Postpaid:  500,  $1.60;  1000,  $2.76.  Express: 
$2.00  1000.  Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Tomato 
and  Pepper  Plants  same  prices.  First  class  plants,  roots 
wrapped  in  moss.  1*.  II.  F  LT. \V  OOl),  'l  ift on ,  Ga, 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

Send  no  money.  C.  O.  D.  Frost  Proof  Cabbage 
and  Onion  Plants.  All  varieties.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  500,  65c;  lOOO,  $1.00.  STANDARD 
PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Georgia. 

HARDY  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

April.  May,  June  delivery.  Leading  varieties— 500-tl  50, 
1000-82.50  prepaid.  $1.50-1000  charges  col.  Tomato,  Onion, 
Potato,  Beet  prices  on  request.  Plants  well  packed,  :at- 
isf action  guaranteed.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin, Ya. 


4  A  DOUBLE  ntt 

12  Hollyhocks  *1 « 

2  each  Pink,  Yellow,  Salmon,  Crimson, 
Maroon,  Rose. 

STRONG  PLANTS  THAT  WILL  BLOOM  THIS  SUMMER. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Chrysanthemums,  Phlox,  Columbines,  Gaiilardias,  Or¬ 
iental  Poppies,  Canterbury  Bells,  Hardy  Lupines,  Hardy 
Sweet  Pea,  Foxgloves,  Hardy  Pinks,  and  108  other 
Hardy  Perennials,  Pansies,  Snapdragons,  Petunias,  Scar¬ 
let  and  Blue  Salvias,  Zinnias,  Asters,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Hedge  Plants,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Wineberry,  Loganberry,  Grape,  Asparagus,  Rhu¬ 
barb  plants.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post 
or  express.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

12  SPROUTED  ASSORTED  DAHLIAS,  $1 

25  Perennial  Phlox,  all  colors,  S2  12  Iris,  6  kinds,  SI.  We 
pay  delivery.  SMITH  S  SON.  430-40  Chancellor  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Magnificent  Collection  Mammoth  exhibition  and 

variegated  varieties  that  measure  6  inches  across.  Send 
forcatalog.  MRS.  8.  D.  BAILEY,  Dahlia  Specialist,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

TJ  A  r>  nv  DHDDV  3  for  25c;  Pansy  Plants, 
n/YlYL^  I  rurr  I  12  for  25c;  SO  for  50c. 
Free  Circular.  F.  YAN  HOEYfcNBUItG,  lJrainard  Station, N.  Y. 
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QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today— not  next  week 
or  next  month,  but  NOW! 
Buy  our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  at  FACTORY  PRICES 
and  SPRING  DISCOUNTS! 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


TRUE-TO-NAME 
WELL  ROOTED 
FRESHLY  DUG  PLANTS 


CTRAWBERR1ES 

U  The  kind  that  Pay  Big 

Dunlap,  Dr.  Burrill . .  $  .76 

PREMIER,  Howard  17 . 86 

Lupton,  Big  Late,  Gandy . 76 

Big  Joe,  Cooper,  Ford . 85 

Chesapeake,  Eaton .  1.00 

Klondyke,  Missionary.  . 75 

Everbearing  Varletlei 

Progressive,  Champion . ,.$1.00 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalogue. 
RAYNER  BBOS.  -  SALISBURY'. 


Big  Profits. 

100  1000 

5000 

.  *  .76 

$8.76 

$17.80 

.  .85 

4.50 

21.25 

.  .76 

4.00 

18.00 

.  .85 

4.60 

20.25 

.  1.00 

6.00 

27.00 

.  .75 

4.00 

18.00 

arfetles 

$1.00 

$6.00 

$27.00 

MI». 


Timely  Spray  Suggestions 

DELAYED  DORMANT  SPRAY  FOR  APPLES 

Apple  buds  usually  pass  through  the 
so-called  delayed  dormant  period  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  April.  At  this  time 
the  tips  of  the  leaves  of  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  buds  project  as  much  as  one- 
fourth  to  half  an  inch.  Along  with 
rapid  bud  development  fungus  and  in¬ 
sect  enemies  as  mentioned  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle  make  their  appearance,  and  it  is 
at  this  critical  period  that  the  first 
regular  spray  application  to  combat 
these  pests  should  be  made  in  apple 
orchards. 

Apple  scab  or  “fungus”  as  it  is  called 
is  the  most  important  disease  of  the 
apple,  and  is  recognized  by  the  char¬ 
acteristic  olive-green  blotches  on  leaves 
and  fruit.  The  lesions  on  the  fruit 
become  dark  definite  areas,  at  times 
cracking  and  deforming  the  apples. 

San  Jose  scale  normally  lives  on  the 
bark  but  when  abundant  the  scales  are 
found  on  fruit  and  leaves.  On  the  fruit 
they  cluster  about  the  calyx  and  stem, 
causing  a  reddish  discoloration  of  the 
skin  about  each  insect.  In  a  bad  infes¬ 
tation  the  scales  will  form  a  grayish 
scurfy  deposit  on  the  twigs  and  will 
affect  the  health  of  the  trees. 

The  rosy  aphis  that  causes  curled, 
sticky  and  discolored  foliage  and  clus¬ 
ters  of  dwarfed  and  misshapen  fruits 
are  largely  congregated  on  the  buds  at 
the  delayed  dormant  period.  At  this 
time  they  offer  the  one  and  only  oppor¬ 
tunity  during  the  season  when  they 
can  be  reached  to  advantage  by  spray 
materials.  These  insects  must  be  bit 
to  be  killed,  and  as  they  naturally  seek 
protection  on  the  lee  side  of  the  buds  it 
is  necessary  to  spray  all  sides  of  the 
tree  at  one  operation. 

The  fruit-tree  leaf-roller,  bud-moth 
and  ease-bearers  are  among  the  most 
important  leaf -feeding  insects  that  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  delayed  dormant  period  or 
soon  thereafter.  The  green  worms  with 
the  dark-colored  heads  are  the  leaf- 
rollers,  the  cinnamon  brown  worms 
that  tie  up  the  unfolding  leaves  are  the 
larva?  of  the  bud-moth,  and  small  cigar 
and  pistol-shaped  cases  enclose  the 
larvae  of  the  case-bearers. 

Most)  insects  and  also  apple  scab  are 
somewhat  irregular  in  their  occurence 
depending  upon  seasonal  and  other 
conditions,  so  that  one  cannot  predict 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  what  year 
they  are  going  to  be  of  major  import¬ 
ance.  Under  ordinary  conditions  it  is 
advisable  that  the  regular  routine 


SELECTED 
JERSEY 
YELLOW 
and  REDS 


Frostproof  CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker,  St. OG  thousand  Prompt 
Shipment  o£  very  fine  plants.  GUARANTEE  PLANT  C0.,TyTy,Gs. 

PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Irish  Cobblers  for  Sale 

High  yielding  and  quality  strains.  Write  wants. 

GARDNER  FARMS, Box  400,  TULLY,  X.  Y. 

For  sale— certifieo  seei>  potatoes— 

College  inspected.  Green  Mountains,  Smooth  Rural?, 
Russet  Rurals,  Irish  Cobblers,  Spaulding  Rose.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  NEW  YOUK  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
POTATO  ASS’N.,  Ino.,  52  Utica  National  Hank  Bid;.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Guaranteed  trae-to-name  and  free  from  disease.  Also 
some  Porto  Rico  Yams.  Write  for  catalog  with  prices. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

n|  >  Ufa  POSTPAID;  Aster, Zinnia, Beet,  Cabbage, 
PI  U N  I  3k  C’flower,  Celery,  S.  Potato,  Tomato:  S 
■  I  V  dozen,  40o;  8  dozen,  $1.00;  600,  $4.00. 

Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Pansy,  Coleus,  Dianthus,  Salvia, 
Larkspur,  Snapdragon,  Ageratum,  Carnation,  Scabiosa, 
Vinca,  Verbenia:  6  for  25o:  dozen,  40o;  3  dozen,  $1.00. 
Catalog.  ROHRER’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 

rUDIVI  Lancaster  Co.  Sure  Crop.  Fine 
SEj.Ej.LP  results;  $2.75  per  bushel, 

80NDEIIN  A  HOURDEQUIN,  Avondale,  C  heller  Co.,  l'enna. 

CAN  YOU  BEAT  THIS?  mans,  Delicious, 

Jonathans,  4ft.,  100-  $25;  10— $3:  some  bore  apples 
in  the  nursery  row.  100 — 5ft.  Bartletts,  $45;  10 — $5. 
20  peach,  2ft.— $1.60;  2'/2 — $2.20.  500  Concords— $9; 
Wordens,  $11;  20  varieties.  Agawam,  Concord, 
Niagara,  Worden,  prepaid.  4 — 50c;  12—  $1.  Every¬ 
thing  freshly  dug.  MONEY  BACK  if  not  pleased. 
BORLING  RN17  MADISON,  O. 

DfWUirtnn  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as 
DvJA.  W  AM-JJL/  ornamental.  Well  rooted  plants, 
$t.20  dozen,  delivered.  FUR  TANNERY,  Mineral,  Virginia. 


SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX 

Postpaid.  VICTOR  JfiFG.  CO.  -  So.  Weymouth,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Premier,  Big  Joe,  Wm.  Belt,  Glen  Mary,  $3.75; 
Chesapeake,  $4.60;  Gandy, (Sample,  Parson’s  Beauty, 
Gibson,  Success,  Eaton,  $3.50;  The  Best,  $4.00. 
Also  other  varieties.  Ask  for  Catalog. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Reids  Grove.  Md. 


VERREARING 
rRA  WHERRIES 

1  all  the  best  standard  sorts.  Deli- 
b— Healthful— Profitable.  It  pays 
£i*ow  them.  You  should  see  our 
ry  Book.  It’s  free. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

E.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


WORLD’S 

GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

Also  other  varieties.  Guaranteed  true-to-name. 
CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
plants.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  roots. 

Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Write  for  Catalog. 
L.  A  F.  DONDERO  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


spraying  schedule  be  followed  to  in¬ 
sure  a  clean  crop. 

To  combat  these  pests  with  one  ap¬ 
plication  a  combination  of  spray  ma¬ 
terials  is  made  as  follows :  Lime-sul¬ 
phur  solution,  2 y2  gallons ;  lead  ar¬ 
senate,  2  y2  lbs. ;  nicotine  sulphate,  % 
pt. ;  water  to  make  100  gallons. 

The  lime-sulphur  is  used  to  control 
scab,  nicotine  sulphate  for  the  aphids, 
and  the  poison  for  the  leaf  feeders. 
Most  plantings  are  not  troubled  with 
San  Jose,  but  if  it  is  present  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  11  gallons  of  lime- 
sulphur  in  100  gallons  of  the  diluted 
mixture.  The  amount  of  arsenate  of 
lead  is  given  for  the  powder  form;  if 
paste  is  used,  twice  as  much  is  re¬ 
quired.  s.  w.  H. 


Howard  1 7 

Just  the  money  maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dupr,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown 


_ _  _ IPlants 

carefully  packed.  $1.00-100,  $8.75-500,  $7.25-1000, 
$82.50-6000  prepaid.  J.  Britton,  Chepaehet,  It.  I. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


MISSIONARY,  BIG  JOE.  S3  50—1000. 
Bobt.  Smith,  Nassawadox  Va. 


Latham  Raspberry  Plants 

also  Herbert,  Cuthbert,  Columbian,  etc.  All  certified. 
Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Shrubs  and  Evergreens.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  low — list 
free.  BERT  BAKER  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


NUT  CROPS 


from  grafted  nut  tree  bring  big 
money.  Better  than  life  insur¬ 
ance.  Use  this  ad.  to  bring  our 
instructive  and  educational  catalog  to  you  immediately 
John  W.  Hershey,  Nut  Tree  Nurseries.  Downingtown,  Pa. 


I/0REAN  LESPEDFZA  SEED — Valuable  new  acid  soil  legume. 
«  Reseeds.  Adapted  north.  5  lbs.  inoculated  seed,  $2.25 
postpaid.  Circular.  KOREAN  SEED  GROWERS.  Woodleaf,  N.  C. 


Lettuce  Fails  to  Head 

I  cannot  grow  head  lettuce  in  my 
garden.  Is  it  the  lack  of  some  kind  of 
fertilizer?  I  use  barnyard  manure. 
The  soil  is  rich,  and  grows  other  crops, 
but  I  can  never  get  lettuce  to  head. 

New  Canaan,  Conn.  s.  d.  o. 

So  many  questions  are  being  asked 
relative  to  growing  head  lettuce  it 
seems  imperative  to  write  another  ar¬ 
ticle  on  that  subject.  It  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  a  success  every  year,  for 
no  matter  how  rich  the  soil  with  the 
proper  ingredients  if  the  atmospheric 
conditions  are  not  just  right  when  the 


head  should  form  it  will  fail  to  do  so. 
The  variety  planted  enters  largely  into 
the  question.  I  have  grown  lettuce  for 
over  40  years  and  have  found  nothing 
better  than  White  Cabbage  Head  or 
Unrivalled  and  New  York,  the  first 
named  for  first  cutting  and  New  York 
for  second  cutting. 

The  plants  must  be  wintered  over, 
so  as  to  have  a  good  sturdy  plant  to 
set  in  the  open  ground  the  last  week  in 
March,  so  the  heads  will  form  before 
the  hot  dry  weather  sets  in.  Well- 
rotted  manure  is  all  right,  provided  it 
is  not  too  rich  in  nitrogen.  If  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  a  year  or  more  old,  this  is  not 
liable  to  be  the  case.  This  should  be 
scattered  broadcast  at  least  three 
inches  deep  and  plowed  under,  then  a 
fertilizer  running  about  5-10-8  at  the 
rate  of  V2  Pon  per  acre  should  be  broad¬ 
cast  and  harrowed  in.  If  no  manure  is 

used  a  ton  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre 
should  hr'  used.  If  no  manure  has  been 

used  on  the  plot  of  ground  or  no  green 
crop  turned  under  for  some  time,  use 
a  fertilizer  running  6  or  7  per  cent 
in  ammonia. 

Start  working  the  soil  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  rooted,  and  continue  doing 
so  at  least  once  a  week  until  the  plants 
are  three-fourths  grown. 

Set  plants  one  foot  apart  each  way, 
and  do  not  set  plant  too  deep  or  the 
heads  will  grow  pointed  instead  of 
flat,  set  just  so  the  bottom  leaf  is  on  a 
level  with  the  soil.  This  at  first  glance 
may  seem  immaterial,  but  a  few  years 
ago  I  learned  the  importance  of  it, 
when  I  bad  a  man  helping  me  set  them. 
We  set  three  rows  apiece  at  a  time,  and 
at  cutting  time  a  great  difference  was 
noticed  in  the  size  and  shape  of  head 
where  my  man  had  set  his  plants  too 
deep.  wm.  pebkin s. 
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DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland.  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs„  4 
to  5  ft.,  25c  each.  $20-00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta.  Hale.  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to 
4  ft.,  20c  each  ;  2  to  3J4  ft..  15c  each;  $10.00 
per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr..  10c  each.  $5.00  per  100. 

2  yrs.,  15c  each,  $8.00  per  100. 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 

"The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stoek” 

Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  V. 


This  Seal 
Stays 
on  Tree 


Healthier,  Sturdier  Trees 


Yes,  Kelly  trees  are  that  kind.  Why?  Because 
they  are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported 
seedlings  instead  of  piece  roots,  and  are  planted 
on  upland  ground  for  better  air  drainage.  This 
means  most  profitable  crops  for  you. 

And  you  get  the  right  fruit  because  both  we 
and  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ Associa-  II 
tion  certify  the  Kelly  tree  to  be  “True-to-Name.  ” 
Write  for  the  1928  Kelly  Catalog.  Order  now 
while  our  assortment  is  most  complete  for 
Spring  planting. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  153  Cherry  St.,  Dansviile,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS’ 


_  CeA&gi&ds 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees) 

 w 


r 


WRITE  today  for  list  of  25  money-saving,  low-priced, 
get-acquainted  assortments  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines, 
plants,  bulbs.  For  38  years  Barnes  Bros,  have  been 
growers  of  hardy  New  England  nursery  stoek. 

1 2  Peach  Tree*  for  $1 .00  6  Liberty  Iris  Only  25c. 

OFFER — Sturdy,  well-root-  OFFER — Only  25c  to  cover 
No.  17  ed  trees,  X  to  2  ft.:  No.  26  postage  and  pack- 
3  early,  6  medium  early,  ing:  5  beautiful  Liberty 
3  late.  *1.00  postpaid.  Iris— assorted  varieties. 

Order  from  this  adv.  — Send  lor  big  new  catalog. 
The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Bos  8,  Yalejville,  Conn. 

c  > 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 

Established  1890 


GOLDEN  RULE 


TREES.  VINES 
and  PLANTS 

We  offer  you  unexcelled, 
guaranteed,  “true  to  name” 
Apple,  Peach,  Plum, Pear 
and  Cherry  trees.  Thou- 
sands  of  select  Grape 
Vines,  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry  plants,  also 
Strawberry  plants  of  un¬ 
ited  usual  quality.  Our  line  of 
Shade  trees,  Evergreens, 
Roses  and  Flowering 
shrubbery  is  most  com¬ 
plete  in  variety  and  qua  1- 
7  ity.  Spring  planting  time  is 
rapidly  approaching:  Get  our 
Planter’s  Guide  catalogue  and 
price  list  from  which  to  make 
up  your  order.  Your  free  copy 
awaits  you,  write  for  it  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
to  every  customer  or  their  money  back. 


Special  Offer  Q  Hope  Farm  Pencil  0  4  cash 
until  April  10th  0  Trees,  2-8  feet  for  V  I  with  order 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  D,  Princess  Anne.Md. 


Concord  1111*3  Niagara 

Agawaro^^  Worden' 

Hardiest  kinds.  Once  planted  and  growing  you 
won’t  part  with  them  for  ten  times  their  cost. 
Every  home,  if  only  a  city  lot,  has  room  for  them. 

Awn. ..Am  Large  amber-red  berries  on  hi*  bunches. 
Agawam  Very  sweet.  Each  20c;  12.  *1.50;  100.  *10.00. 

rAn—ail  Best  known  grape-  Sure  to  suceed.  Fine 
loncora  lorgrape  juice  15c;  12.  *1.25;  100,  *8.00. 

Nisn.as  (White  Concord).  Best  greenish-white 
Niagara  grape  grown.  Each  20c;  12,  *1.50;  100,  *10. 

WneJnn  Large  black  berries.  Bunches  big.  Extra 
fr  Or  dell  early,  hardy,  sweet.  20c;  1 2,  $1.50;  100,  *10. 

Strong,  well-rooted  vines  AMf  Y  CAP 
Set  of  four  be3t  varieties  A 

9  Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Three  Sets  for  SI 

one  address  for  $1.  Save  50c.  Get  two  neighbor*  to 
take  one  set  each,  from  you. 

Free  With  Every  Order 

Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog  and  copy 
Of  61  page  book,  BETTER  GARDENS. 


The  Templin-Bradley  Co. 

5714  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Garden  Bulletin  Board 

[Conducted  by  W.  W.  H.  Experience  and 
questions  invited.] 


I  did  not  get  those  peas  planted  on 
St.  Patrick’s  day.  It  was  mild  and 
Spring-like,  but  the  soil  was  too  wet. 
I  think  too  much  of  a  good  garden  seed 
to  cover  it  with  mud. 

March  18  was  still  different — rain, 
then  sleety  snow,  enough  to  make  the 
ground  white  again.  So  I  broke  a  loaf 
of  bread  in  two,  lengthwise,  and  put 
it  on  the  birds’  table,  which  is  a  foot- 
square  board,  set  on  a  piece  of  iron 
pipe  five  feet  from  the  ground.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  previous  Winter  which  was 
snowy,  the  birds  ate  35  loaves  of  bread 
on  that  platform.  Some  days  they 
nearly  cleaned  up  a  loaf.  There  are 
no  crows  or  pigeons,  but  all  sorts  and 
sizes  otherwise,  from  the  scrappy  jays 
down  to  the  little  chaps.  The  past 
Winter  only  five  loaves  have  been  fed ; 
there  was  so  little  snow.  They  prefer 
weed  seeds  to  my  bread  and  water  ra¬ 
tion  when  they  can  get  them. 

Many  things  are  sticking  their  heads 
out  of  the  ground  and  looking  around 
a  bit.  Snowdrops  have  been  in  flower 
some  time.  Tulips  and  daffodils  give 
good  promise,  and  the  herbaceous 
Phlox  is  showing  its  pale  green.  I 
like  this  Phlox  so  well  that  it  has  taken 
possession  of  some  corners.  The  old 
clumps  need  renewing  frequently,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  seedlings  right 
on  hand  to  do  it  if  I  get  time.  The 
only  California  bulbs  to  show  so  far 
are  Erythroniums,  which  are  in  bloom 
in  a  sunny  spot. 

March  21  the  ground  was  in  good 
condition  and  the  first  peas  were  plant¬ 
ed,  Early  Bird  variety.  Peas  are  a 
real  success  here  about  once  in  four 
years.  Other  season’s  drought  or  days 
of  blazing  sunshine  at  the  critical  time, 
cut  them  short.  Usually  I  make  a 
planting  of  some  tall  variety,  like 
Telephone  or  Champion  on  a  venture, 
and  one  year  had  three  pickings  from 
a  50-foot  row  of  Champion,  a  peck 
basket  at  a  time.  There  was  abundant 
rain  and  some  clouds  mixed  with  the 
clear  days. 

This  morning  a  neighbor  asked  me 
to  look  at  some  large  grapevines  given 
them  yesterday  by  a  man  whose  place 
was  overstocked.  They  were  two 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  trunk  and 
one  had  roots  eight  feet  long. 

“Can  such  big  vines  be  transplant¬ 
ed?”  they  asked. 

I  thought  they  could  if  cut  back 
enough,  and  started  to  show  them  my 
idea  of  it.  But  they  said :  “We  have 
no  place  for  them  and  you  have  lots 
of  room.  Why  not  put  them  on  your 
place?” 

Yes,  I  do  have  plenty  of  garden 
room  and  like  to  try  all  sorts  of  ways, 
so  planted  them  after  cutting  the  roots 
back  to  three  feet  and  the  tops  ac¬ 
cordingly.  They  are  the  largest  vines 
I  ever  reset.  We  shall  see  what  hap¬ 
pens. 

My  neighbor  on  the  other  side  also 
makes  a  good  garden,  but  has  an  ad¬ 
ditional  attraction  this  year— a  young¬ 
ster  just  starting  to  tfhilk,  and  natur¬ 
ally  we  are  all  interested.  Even  the 
big  gray  tiger  cat,  which  last  year 
saw  the  child  only  in  the  carriage, 
feels  that  there  is  a  new  event,  and 
trots  along  with  the  child  and  the  rest 
of  us,  waving  his  tail  in  the  cat’s  self- 
important  way. 

The  next  job  on  hand  was  sowing 
pansy  seed.  For  several  years  I  have 
had  no  good  ones,  but  this  year  I  have 
some  choice  seed  and  am  starting  early. 
I  expect  good  bloom  this  Fall. 

The  mild  weather  tempted  me  to 
plant  a  row  of  string  beans,  but  I  re¬ 
membered  that  it  was  only  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  March — too  early  for  beans. 
A  few  will  come  up,  but  it  will  be  only 
a  spotty  row.  w.  w.  it. 


TUNE  IN  ON 

FOR  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

OAl  THE  JOB  EVERY  DAY  T/LL  MAY  til 


fatalncr  FRFF  SAVE-A-DAY  -  ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD. 

vaieuug  1  1VLL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


PREPAID  PRICES - N  EXPRESS  COLLECT 


Early  Varieties 

25 

100 

250 

1000 

1000 

5000 

10000 

HOWARD  17 . 

$1.10 

$2.00 

$6.00 

$5.00 

$23.75 

$45.00 

Premier . 

..  .35 

1.10 

2.00 

6.00 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

Dr.  Burrill . 

1.10 

2.00 

6.00 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

Sen.  Dunlap . 

..  .35 

1.10 

2.00 

6.00 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

Delicious . 

Midseason  to  Late 

1.10 

2.00 

6.00 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

AROMA  . 

1.00 

1.65 

5.00 

4.00 

18.70 

35.00 

BIG  JOE  . 

..  .35 

1.10 

2.00 

6.00 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

COOPER  . 

..  .45 

1.30 

2.30 

7.00 

6.00 

28.75 

55.00 

Gibson  . 

..  .35 

1.10 

2.00 

6.00 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

Glen  Mary  . 

..  .60 

1.50 

2.50 

8.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

Marshall  . 

..  .60 

1.50 

2.50 

8.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

“MAY  QUEEN”  ... 

. .  1.10 

2.65 

5.90 

16.00 

15.00 

65.00 

120.00 

“TOWN  KING”  ... 

..  1.10 

2.65 

5.90 

16.00 

15.00 

65.00 

120.00 

New  York  . 

. .  .60 

1.50 

2.50 

8.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

Paul  Jones . 

. .  .35 

1.10 

2.00 

6.00 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

Sample  . 

1.30 

2.30 

7.00 

6.00 

28.75 

55.00 

LUPTON  LATE  . . . 

Late  to  Very  Late 

..  .35 

1.10 

2.00 

6.00 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

CHESAPEAKE  . .  . 

..  .40 

1.15 

2.10 

6.25 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

FORD  (late)  . 

. .  .35 

1.10 

2.00 

6.00 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

T  BIG  LATE  . 

. .  .45 

1.30 

2.30 

7.00 

6.00 

28.75 

55.00 

Gandy  . 

..  .35 

1.10 

2.00 

6.00 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

MASCOT  (late)  ... 

..  .60 

1.50 

2.50 

8.50 

S.00 

37.50 

70.00 

Pearl  (late)  . 

..  .60 

1.50 

2.50 

8.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

World  Wonder  .... 

.  .  .60 

1.50 

2.50 

8.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

WM.  BELT  . 

Everbearing 

..  .40 

1.15 

2.10 

6.25 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

MASTODON  . 

.  .  1.50 

3.50 

6.75 

21.00 

20.00 

90.00 

180.00 

LUCKY  STRIKE  . . 

..  1.50 

3.50 

6.75 

21.00 

20.00 

90.00 

180.00 

CHAMPION  . 

.  .  .75 

1.85 

3.25 

11.00 

10.00 

45.00 

80.00 

Progressive  . 

. .  .75  1.85 

- 500  Plants 

3.25  11.00 

at  the  1,000  rate— 

10.00 

45.00 

80.00 

E.  W. TOWNSEND  &  SONS  2%"£U$iSK!SI 


EVERGREENS 

Beautiful,  shapely  specimen  Trees  which 
have  been  repeatedly  transplanted  so  as  to 
form  masses  of  fibrous  roots.  Hardy  vari¬ 
eties  that  are  sure  to  grow  and  thrive. 

8  Hardy  Evergreens,  $13.50 

2  American  Arbor  Vitae,  2  Norway  Spruce, 

2  Irish  Juniper,  2  Douglas  Fir,  all  2  to  3  ft. 
(Balled  and  burlapped.)  Order  today. 

Transportation  Prepaid.  See  Catalog 
Send  for  Free  1928  Nursery  Book 
It  pictures  in  natural  colors.  Evergreens, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Perennials,  Bulbs,  Fruits, 
etc.  Lists  everything  needed  for  planting 
the  home  grounds. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

76  Main  Street  Dansviile,  N.  Y. 


GroWers  for  44 Yrs. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Budded  from  bearing  orchards  and  inspected  tor 
trueness  to  name  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  of  Amherst,  Mass. 

We  have  no  salesmen  or  commissions.' 


We  do  have  as 
good  trees  and 
plants  as  money 
can  buy  and  at 
sensationally 
low  prices. 


Send  for  complete  new  list.  Free. 

WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES 
of  BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

BOX  10  2  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Not  connected  with  any  other  “Barnes”  company 


NOW  is  the  time  to  order 
Nursery  Stock 

SELECTED  TREES  AND 
PLANTS 

A  complete  assortment  —  hardy 
and  northern-grown 

Write  for  1928  Catalog 

“West  has  the  Best”  Lock  Box  140 


T  B  WEST  &,  SONS 

PERRY  -  LAKE  COUNTY  -  OHIO 


NURSERY 


|, FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  -  Berry  Plants  -  Ornamentals 

3-4  ft.  Apple.  25c;  3  ft.  Peach,  1  5c  each  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden 
Seeds.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  etc. — in  fact  our  free  1  928 
catalog  has  everything  for  Garden, 

Farm  and  Lawn. 

j.  Allens’  Nursery  &  Seed  House 

Box  11  Geneva,  Ohio  J* 


ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  years  old,  $3.95  per  doz. 

$27  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 


F.  R.  Pierson,  Templar,  Double  White  Kiliarney,  Silver 
Columbia,  America,  Commonwealth,  Ophelia,  Premier, 
Columbia,  Madame  Butterfly.  Bloom  from  these  bushes 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Flower  Show,  New  York 
City,  four  years  in  succession— 1924,  1925,  1928,  1921. 

RAMBLER  ROSES,  2  and  3-year-old,  $4.95  for  6; 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Crimson  Rambler,  White  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Excelsa,  American  Pillar,  Tausendschen. 

CLIMBING  ROSES.  6  for  $3.95.  2  and  3  years  old,  the 
finest  varieties  that  grow;  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  Silver  Moon 
Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber.  Aviator  Bleriot,  Mary  Wallace, 
Climbing  American  Beauty. 


All  rosea  add  25.  per  order  west  of  Mississippi, 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Plants,  all  colors,  $1.59 
per  doz.;  $11.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

LILY-ol-ihe-VALLEY,  the  sweetest  flower  that  grows, 
two-year  old  pips,  25  for  *1.00;  100  for  *3.00.  Postpaid 
Insured  Delivery. 

Order  now  for  planting  time.  Booklet  on  request. 
HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED. 

REYNOLDS  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  20.  So.  Norwalk.  Conn. 


Best  of  garden  flowers — very 
easy  to  grow.  A  trial  of  this 
special  collection  will  make 
you  a  “Glad.  fan”.  We  send 
complete  instructions  for 
growing  prize-winners. 

A  Whole 
GLAD  GARDEN 

100  Large  Bulbs,  at  least 30  beau¬ 
tiful  varieties,  many  different 
colors,  50  for  *1.75.  All  SENT 
PREPAID.  Send  for  Glad.  Cat¬ 
alog  “that  is  different”— 233  of 
world’s  best  varieties. 

ELMER  E.  GOVE 

Box  R-5  Burlington,  Vt. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  38  pages,  48  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  flee! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  61 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  BILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon.  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLI  -  DAHLIAS 

Large  size  Gladioli  bulbs,  good  mixture,  fine  varieties, 
all  bloom  this  year,  61.50  per  100.  Fine  named  Dahlias, 
Cactus,  Show  and  Decorative,  unlabled  12  for  61.00. 

P.  D.  WHITE,  S82  Broadway,  North  Atllaboro,  Mass. 


Cglaat  klaui  C|«||a  Write  for  descriptive  list. 
OBlBbl  now  UlauS  Prize  winning  varieties. 
Geo.  S.  Birch,  Vineland  Glad  Gardens,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


cn  URGE  CHOICE  6U0I0LUS,  *1.25— None  alike.  IS  CHOICE 
UU  DAHLIAS.  *1.25.  Cat.  GLAOAHLIA  FARMS.  Chiespss  Fills,  Miss. 


Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

C.  O.  D.  Frost  Proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants. 
Quick  Shipments.  All  varieties.  500,  65c:  lOOO, 
$1.00.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton.  Georgia 


When  you  write  ’Advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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G.  L.  F. 


makes  you  a  Big  Saving  on  the 


Write  for  this  free  book  and  new  low  prices 

on  all  sizes . 


Address 

G.  L.  F.  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  States  Farmers  Exchange 
Springfield,  Mass. 


raising  Corn 
/wprojrfc 


“Corn  yields  can  be  increased 
more  purely  .and  more  cheap¬ 
ly  by  the  use  of  better  seed 
than  in  any  other  way.  Well- 
cured  seed  corn  will  yield  a  much  better  crop.” 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 

521  Main  St. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


AND  YET  HOFFMAN’S  CORN-TREATING 
PLANT  IS  THE  ONLY  ONE  OF  ITS  KIND 
IN  THE  EAST.  Here  Lancaster  County’s  finest 
seed  corn  is  cleaned,  graded  and  scientifically 
dried  beyond  danger  from  cold,  mold  and  dis¬ 
ease.  Fifty  cents  difference  on  the  seed  for  an 
acre  means  many  dollars  difference  in  crop. 

Write  for  folder  explaining  the  Hoffman  Seed 
Corn  process  and  for  free  samples  for  testing. 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 


ost proof  Cabbage.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston 
ikefteld.  Flat  Dutch.  Succession,  Danish  Ballhead, 
penhagen  Market  and  Golden  Acre.  Tomato  Plants: 
nnie  Best.  Greater  Baltimore,  Livingston  Globe,  John 
er  and  Earliana.  Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker  Onion 
ants.  Ruby  King  and  Bull  Nose  Pepper  Plants.  Post- 
id,  250,  $1.00:  500.  $1.50;  1,000,  $2.50.  Express 
llect  $1.50  per  1,000.  Care  used  in  packing.  We 
arantee  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

IFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


Seed  Corn 

Early  Yellow  Clarage  and  White  Cap’  excellent 
yielders  and  sure  to  ripen  before  the  early  frosts, 
so  prevalent  in  many  sections.  Choice  seed,  bu., 
$3.25;  5  bu.,  $3  per  bu.;  10  bu.  or  more,  $2.75  per  bu. 
Send  for  samples  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  15,  Melrose,  Ohio 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes-  Oats  -  Barley  -  Peas  -  Corn  -  Cabbage)-  Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease -freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  price* 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Long  Acres  Farm  Notes 

Galvin  gets  thick  cream  on  his  pan¬ 
cakes,  so  he  still  hollers  for  them,  but 
the  other  boys  begin  to  turn  up  their 
noses  at  hot  pancakes  for  breakfast. 
The  pussy  willows  are  in  blossom ; 
geese  are  flying  overhead ;  robins  are 
singing  in  the  old  orchard ;  peepers  are 
shrilling  their  cries  in  the  pasture 
pond  ;  Crocus,  daffodils  and  tulips  are 
putting  up  brave  spears  of  green ;  all 
signs  point  to — nope,  you  guessed 
wrong.  I  know  those  signs  mean  that 
Spring  is  here  at  last,  but  they  also 
mean  something  infinitely  worse  for  a 
fruit  farmer.  Spray  time  is  here  again. 

I  finally  studied  out  how  the  spray 
dope  manufacturers  get  their  nostrums. 
They  offer  a  prize.  The  chemist  who 
concocts  the  worst  smelling  mixture 
wins  the  prize.  How  ordinary  lime 
and  regular  sulphur  can  smell  so  badly 
when  boiled  together  gets  me.  I  do 
know  that  1  must  grease  up  the  old 
spray  rig,  tighten  leaky  joints,  adorn 
myself  in  rags  of  old  clothes  and  drag 
50  feet  of  hose  through  currant  bushes 
when  the  hose  shows  a  perverse  ten¬ 
dency  to  wind  itself  around  every  bush. 
Then  I  shall  come  in  for  dinner  smell¬ 
ing  like  ancient  eggs,  while  wife  and 
children  hold  their  noses  and  gently 
hint  that  I  shall  keep  my  distance. 
Miscible  oils  have  not  given  me  satis¬ 
faction  as  a  dormant  spray  for  peaches, 
as  they  do  not  control  curl-leaf ;  that 
is  my  experience  anyway,  though  pos¬ 
sibly  I  am  to  blame  in  not  applying  the 
dope  at  the  right  time  or  correct  mix¬ 
ture.  I  do  like  the  oil  spray  very  much 
for  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  but 
not  for  peaches. 

Alas,  my  young  apple  orchards  have 
peaches  for  fillers,  so  I  must  either  go 
over  the  same  ground  twice  or  use 
lime-sulphur.  As  time  is  valuable  in 
spraying,  I  use  lime-sulphur  solution 
the  while  my  hands  become  motheaten, 
my  overalls  soon  resemble  lace  cur¬ 
tains,  my  eyes  burn  as  though  a  live 
coal  was  in  each  eye,  and  I  carry  with 
me  an  aroma  which  would  be  pleasing 
to  the  highest-toned  polecat.  After  ex¬ 
tended  experience  with  spray  gun  and 
rod  and  nozzle  I  must  admit  the  nozzle 
gives  the  best  coverage  and  best  re¬ 
sults,  although  the  gun  is  much  easier 
to  handle.  For  petal  drop  spray  the 
nozzle  will  do  much  better  work  every 
time,  but  the  gun  will  throw  the  dope 
higher. 

I  have  not  had  good  results  using 
dust  as  a  dormant  spray  for  currants, 
as  the  San  Jose  scale  seemed  to  fatten 
on  the  dust  while  they  killed  the  cur¬ 
rant  stems.  I  have  learned  though  to 
stay  away  from  grapes  with  lime- 
sulphur  solution,  as  it  was  invariably 
harmful,  no  matter  how  weak.  Full 
strength  lime-sulphur  solution  will  not 
do  for  a  dormant  spray  for  cane  fruits 
either,  as  I  learned  by  ruining  a  black¬ 
cap  patch  with  spray.  I  much  prefer 
Bordeaux  mixture  for  cane  fruit  spray, 
and  that  may  be  put  on  any  time  with¬ 
out  injury. 

We  seem  to  be  conquering  the  San 
Jose  scale,  but  other  pests  take  its 
place.  Pear  psylla  (the  p  is  silent,  as 
in  fish)  is  a  fly  which  lays  eggs  in  the 
skin  of  the  pear.  The  pear  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  put  out  a  sticky,  gooey  fluid, 
turn  yellow  and  show  black  spots  at 
the  stem  end.  That  ends  that  pear  for 
market.  A  few  years  ago  psylla  was 
something  which  someone  mentioned 
but  no  one  believed,  but  now  we  have 
to  fight  or  we  lose  90  per  cent  of  our 
pears. 

Fortunately  I  have  only  about  300 
pear  trees,  so  I  do  not  worry  much  over 
psylla.  Rose  chafers  do  not  bother  me 
much  either,  as  my  ground  is  clay 
loam,  but  on  the  lighter  sand  soils 
nearer  the  lake  rosebugs  sometimes 
destroy  the  grape  crop  entirely  by  eat¬ 
ing  the  blossoms.  My  pet  peeve  1  hough 
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is  curculio  or  curculios.  We  have  about 
50  plum  trees,  and  we  like  plums,  both 
fresh,  canned  or  plum  jelly,  but  those 
miserable  curculios  work  day  and 
night,  Sunday  and  the  Fourth  of  July, 
cutting  their  crescents  and  laying  an 
egg  in  each.  Shortly  afterwards  that 
plum  shrivels  and  drops.  This  they 
keep  up  until  we  are  lucky  to  get  a 
few  plums  to  eat.  Dust  did  not  control 
them  either  last  year,  though  the  year 
before  dust  gave  excellent  control.  I 
shall  use  arsenate-bordeaux  this  year 
as  a  control  agency. 

I  note  A.  M.  B.,  page  4S3,  speaks  of 
putting  out  10  acres  of  small  fruits. 
Well,  we  have  four  children  to  help  us, 
and  that  is  just  about  five  acres  more 
than  I  would  tackle.  Picking  berries 
is  the  hardest  kind  of  work,  setting 
them  out,  hoeing,  weeding,  trimming 
and  taking  out  old  wood  is  also  back¬ 
breaking,  bone-splitting  work.  Better 
go  lightly,  friend  A.  M.  B.,  unless  there 
is  an  abundance  of  cheap  labor  avail¬ 
able.  n.  B.  B. 

Michigan. 


A  City  Manager  the 
Farmer’s  Friend 

The  city  manager  and  the  common 
council  of  the  city  of  Newburgh  have 
shown  their  interest  in  and  good 
wishes  for  the  welfare  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers  of  the  Central  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  by  designating  a  tract  of 
about  eight  acres  near  the  center  of 
the  city  for  a  public  farmers’  and 
peddlers’  market.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  for  many  years  previous  to 
1927  the  farmers  had  been  allowed  to 
use  for  a  wholesale  market  a  certain 
section  of  a  large  recreation  park 
which  is  located  almost  in  the  center 
of  the  city  and  which  was  an  ideal  lo¬ 
cation. 

In  1926  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  of  the  State  started  an  in¬ 
vestigation  in  order  to  determine  the 
logical  points  through  the  State  in 
which  to  locate  so-called  terminal  mar¬ 
kets.  It  was  thought  by  the  Newburgh 
city  fathers  that  Newburgh  might  be 
selected  as  one  of  these  points,  and,  in 
order  that  the  State  might  he  in¬ 
fluenced  in  locating  one  in  Newburgh, 
the  farmers  were  informed  that  in 
future  their  market  would  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  river  front,  one  mile  east 
of  the  place  where  they  were  doing 
business.  As  the  new  location  was  not 
central,  and  as  in  order  to  reach  it  two 
railroads  had  to  be  crossed,  the 
farmers  said  “No.”  “That  or  no  place,” 
was  the  city  ultimatum.  So  the  farmers 
leased  a  tract  of  their  own,  paid  their 
rent  and  other  expenses  and  placed 
$500  in  their  treasury. 

But  the  city  manager,  William  T. 
McCaw,  although  firmly  convinced  that 
the  river  front  is  the  most  desirable 
location,  nevertheless  is  a  friend  of  the 
farmers,  and  when  he  found  the 
growers  were  determined  to  stay  on 
the  upper  levels  and  in  the  central  part 
of  town,  he  looked  about  for  a  logical 
place.  As  the  section  which  they  for¬ 
merly  used  in  the  park  had  been  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  splendid  grand-stand,  and 
other  portions  of  it  covered  with  flower 
beds,  he  looked  to  another  part  of  the 
same  park.  The  western  portion  of  the 
park  consisted  of  small  hills  and  hol¬ 
lows,  which  covered  about  eight  acres. 
A  steam  shovel,  trucks,  rollers  and 
gangs  of  men  were  put  to  work,  and 
the  hills  leveled,  the  hollows  filled  and 
the  entire  surface  rolled  and  graded, 
the  work  still  being  in  progress  at  the 
present  time. 

This  tract  has  been  offered  to  the 
farmers,  and,  needless  to  say,  it  has 
her-'  accepted  by  them  with  sincere 
thanks.  The  city  will  have  control, 
and  will  charge  a  small  weekly  fee  as 
was  formerly  done.  By  this  action  the 
city  manager  of  Newburgh  has  made  a 
friend  of  the  farmers  surrounding  the 
city,  and  also  has  secured  the  good 
will  the  many  buyers  who  come  from 
the  Sullivan  County  and  Catskill  and 
Shawangunk  Mountain  Summer  resorts, 
scores  of  miles  to  the  west,  who  each 
morning  come  to  the  Newburgh  whole¬ 
sale  market,  and  strongly  objected  to 
being  sent  a  mile  farther  east  than 
they  formerly  were. 

Incidentally,  we  also  notice  that 
when  farmers  will  act  together  and  do 
things  themselves  they  are  in  a  better 
position  to  ask  for  and  receive  consid¬ 
eration.  C.  O.  WAKFOKD. 


For  necessities  or  luxuries  the 
Ward  Catalogue  offers  you 
satisfying  value.  In  this  book 
you  will  find  listed  thousands 
of  items,  many  of  which  you 
need.  On  every  page  you  will 
note  low  prices,  you  will  see 
how  easy  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.  makes  it  for  you  to  save 
money.  And  you  should  never 
forget  that  from  first  page  to 
last  every  article  is  unqualified¬ 
ly  guaranteed  to  be  as  repre¬ 
sented.  You  are  satisfied  or  you 
may  have  your  money  back. 


Radio  Broadcast 
Listen  to  the  RIVERSIDE  Trail  Blazers 


The  Easy  Way  to  Shop 

Baying  from  the  Montgomery  Ward  Catalogue  is  buying 
that  is  fair  to  yourself.  There  is  no  tiresome  shopping. 
No  one  is  hurrying  you.  You  make  your  own  decisions. 
In  the  comfort  of  your  own  home  at  your  own  conven¬ 
ience  you  select  what  you  want.  You  know  that  within 
24  hours  after  the  order  is  received  it  will  be  shipped. 
You  know  everything  will  be  exactly  as  represented. 
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FROM 
MILKING 
TIME  TO 
MARKET¬ 
ING  TIME 


Clean,  cool  milk  until  mar¬ 
keting  time  is  certain  with  a 
cooling  tank  and  cooling 
house,  both  of  Concrete. 

Concrete  is  permanent,  easily 
cleaned,  always  sanitary  and 
moderate  in  cost. 

Free  Construction  Plans 

Blueprints  and  instructions 
for  building  a  concrete  milk 
cooling  house  and  tank  cost 
nothing.  Just  ask  for  them. 

“Concrete  on  the  Dairy  Farm,”  an  illustrated 
booklet,  is  free.  Ask  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

347  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


Greatest  crop  maker.  Drained 
and  doubled  crops  with  no  mpre 
work!  Stopped  soil- washing? 
and  fertilizer  loss!  Worthless 


Some  Federal 
Land  Banks 
require  ter¬ 
racing  before 
making 
farm  loans 


water -logged  land  brought  to 
top-sale  price!  Actual  MAR¬ 
TIN  records!  MARTIN  cuts  i  _  .  _ 

ditches  for  any  purpose,  open  drain,  tile  or  irriga¬ 
tion;  cleans  old  ditches?  terraces  to  stop  soilwash- 
,  ing;  reclaims  swampy  land.  DRAINS  FLOODS; 
conserves  moisture.  Works  anywhere.  Horses  or 
tractor.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Fine  catalog 
free.  Write  today  for  terms  and  lO-day  trial. 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER& GRADER  CO.  Box  34  Owensboro, Ky. 


All  Catalog  Prices 
Reduced  10% 

Readers  of  this  paper  have  bo  heartily 
endorsed  the  sale  we  have  run  for  the 
past  two  months  that  through  volume 
business  we  are  enabled  to  continue  the  sale 
for  another  month.  DEDUCT  10%  FROM 
THE  CATALOG  PRICE  YOURSELF. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE— The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


eludes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and 
lameled  Wash  Basin,  Com- 
ete  with  all  Fittings  and 
ve-Year  Guaranteed 

Me'  Was  $57.50.  Now 


Heating  Plant  Was  $175 

NOW 

$157^50 


Complete  for  6  Rooms 
6  Radiators,  Large 
Steam  Boiler,  Pipe 
Fitting-s,  Air  Valves 
and  Asbestos  Ce¬ 
ment. 


WE  PAY 


The  Freight 
on  Everything 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 


J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $ 1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Seasonal  Orchard  Notes 

This  has  been  an  ideal  Winter  to  do 
many  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  out  of 
door  work  that  snow  and  very  cold 
weather  often  prevent  our  finishing.  A 
year  ago  the  brush  and  wood  from  the 
Fall  pruning  was  still  frozen  fast  in 
snow.  We  had  difficulty  clearing  away 
before  we  had  to  start  spraying  and 
barely  had  time  to  apply  the  nitrates 
along  with  the  rush  of  delayed  work. 
This  year  the  scant  snowstorms  have 
been  followed  by  thaws.  Old  trees  and 
stumps  have  been  removed,  spray  rigs 
and  tractors  are  in  readiness,  fertilizer 
is  on  band,  lady  bugs  in  great  numbers 
are  eager  for  the  fray  and  it  is  snow¬ 
ing.  It  will  take  a  number  of  very 
warm  day's  to  bring  out  the  buds  fit  for 
the  delayed  dormant  spray  and  dry  out 
the  ground  for  plowing.  It  is  a  fine 
chance  to  repair  fences,  gates  and 
buildings,  get  in  shape  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  needed  later  and  prepare  pack¬ 
ages  for  the  coming  crop.  Labor  used 
to  advantage  now  will  not  have  to  be 
diverted  from  the  main  jobs  in  the 
rush  season. 

LESSONS  FROM  APPLES  IN  STORAGE 

Apples  coming  from  storage  in  the 
Spring  have  many  lessons  for  the 
grower.  Of  course,  prompt  storage  and 
even,  correct  temperatures  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  even  the  best  specimens 
in  desirable  condition  till  now.  How¬ 
ever,  if  those  conditions  have  obtained 
and  some  of  the  fruit  is  not  in  proper 
condition  to  sell  as  first  grade  or  to 
keep  in  condition  in  warm  retail  stores 
or  homes  till  used,  the  causes  should 
be  ascertained  and  noted  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  storing  of  physically  weak  fruit 
or  of  handling  strong,  healthy  fruit  so 
as  to  injure  its  keeping  value.  , 

We  have  found  an  unusual  amount 
of  shriveling  and  molding  especially  on 
McIntosh  due  to  late  scab  infection. 
The  worst  trouble  came  from  pin-point 
scab  spots  hard  to  recognize  at  pick¬ 
ing  time.  Large  scabs  from  early  in¬ 
fection  kept  well.  This  late  infection 
came  from  orchards  where  late  July 
and  August  sprays  were  omitted.  Fruit 
showing  such  infection  should  not  be 
stored  late.  Also  trees  with  only  a 
few  foci  of  scab  infection  should  be 
kept  covered  with  spray  or  dust  as  late 
as  possible.  Another  cause  of  weak 
apples  unusually  prevalent  this  season 
was  skin  pitting  due  to  aphis  injury. 
Apples  which  have  been  punctured  by 
aphids  are  unreliable  for  late  or  even 
medium  storage. 

In  a  season  like  the  past  one  when 
weather  conditions  were  unfavorable 
for  pollination  in  many  orchards,  a 
moderate  set  of  apples  with  large  seed 
cavities  and  few  seeds  resulted.  Such 
apples  frequently  break  down  sooner 
than  those  well  filled  with  seeds.  A 
tendency  to  Baldwin  spot  also  results 
in  shorter  storage  life.  These  are  all 
conditions  which  should  be  recognized 
by  the  careful  grower  and  packer  who 
will  either  sell  such  fruit  early  or  store 
it  where  it  can  be  carefully  watched 
and  moved  in  time. 

The  other  condition  of  mechanical  in¬ 
jury  also  becomes  more  obvious  as  the 
season  advances.  At  picking  time  the 
dominant  urge  is  to  get  the  fruit  from 
the  trees  to  the  storage  in  the  shortest 
time  with  the  least  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  After  it  is  safely  stored  the 
will  to  hold  late  for  high  prices  is  often 
foremost.  Unless  the  urge  to  hasten 
and  cheapen  the  picking  and  packing 
operations  is  balanced  by  an  equally 
strong  determination  to  get  the  fruit 
into  storage  and  handle  thereafter 
without  even  small,  superficial  bruises 
to  say  nothing  of  stem  punctures  and 
cuts,  it  is  usually  impossible  to  keep 
tender  varieties  until  scarcity  of  those 
having  desirable  stamina  warrants  an 
advance  in  price. 

Waste  and  loss  of  condition  will  not 


only  offset  the  higher  prices  paid  for 
the  best  hut  often  cause  a  lower  re¬ 
turn  than  could  have  been  obtained 
early. 

It  is  our  experience  that  only  by 
carefully  picking  and  laying,  not  drop¬ 
ping,  the  apples  in  stiff  pails  or  bas¬ 
kets  and  by  gently  sliding,  not  pour¬ 
ing,  or  better  yet  by  picking  them  from 
the  pails  into  crates  or  tubs,  can  nu¬ 
merous  small  bruises  be  avoided.  We 
even  place  as  many  as  possible  of  our 
McIntosh  and  Spy  between  layers  of 
cardboard  or  in  shredded  oiled  paper. 
While  doing  this  a  certain  amount  of 
sizing  and  grading  pays  the  extra  cost 
by  simplifying  grading  later  and  mak¬ 
ing  possible  the  removal  of  certain 
sizes  or  culls  early  if  desirable.  I  have 
seen  many  fine  lots  of  fruit  in  open 
packages  so  covered  with  bruises  dur¬ 
ing  the  picking  and  storing  operations 
as  to  make  late  keeping  impossible  and 
to  bar  them  from  the  better  trade. 
Other  lots  well  handled  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  bruised  by  filling  too  full  and 
pressing  when  covering.  With  the  shift 
which  is  occurring  in  the  East  from 
the  firm,  old  varieties  to  the  more  ten¬ 
der  kinds  used  mainly  on  the  table,  the 
grower  is  confronted  with  a  new  con¬ 
dition  which  he  must  meet  if  he  is  to 
get  the  best  returns  for  what  he  grows. 

E.  STUART  HUBBARD. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Live  Notes  From  Oregon 

Your  readers  might  like  a  letter  from 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Most  of  the  people 
of  Oregon  live  in  this,  the  Willamette 
Valley.  (Accent  the  second  syllable  as 
it  is  Indian  and  not  French.)  It  is  a 
very  fertile  spot  and  mild  climate,  and 
is  producing  almost  any  crop  grown  in 
civilization.  We  have  oak,  fir  and  cedar 
in  the  same  native  groves.  Wheat  and 
figs  grow  side  by  side,  hut  not  many 
fig  groves  as  yet.  English  walnuts  and 
filberts  are  being  planted  in  larger 
quantities.  This  is  the  home  of  the  big 
black,  prune  that  you  pay  30  cents  a 
lb.  for,  and  we  can't  sell  them  for  8 
cents,  so  we  are  pruning  them  with  the 
grubbing  hoe. 

This  part  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
paper-making  center  as  well  as  the 
leader  in  the  salmon-packing  industry. 
It  is  a  Summer  resort  as  well  as  a 
Winter  refuge.  Fruit  canning  in  the 
last  few  years  has  become  one  of  the 
largest  industries. 

Farmers  are  having  a  hard  time  to 
get  rich,  as  well  as  in  all  other  States. 
Much  printer's  'ink  is  used  here  on 
farm  relief,  but  little  value  in  it  for 
agriculture.  All  farmers  require  is  a 
square  deal  and  all  robbery  stopped. 
What  is  the  use  of  talking  farm  relief 
while  retaining  all  the  combinations 
that  have  placed  agriculture  in  its 
present  condition?  The  financial  sys¬ 
tem,  the  transportation  system  and  the 
marketing  system  are  discriminating 
against  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  State 
live  stock  sanitary  boards. 

We  cannot  relieve  agriculture  of  its 
immense  mortgage  debt  by  taxing  other 
industries,  for  it  would  bankrupt  them. 
Not  to  take  it  off  is  to  fail  to  relieve 
agriculture.  To  loan  farmers  more 
money  and  make  their  debt  larger  is  to 
aggravate  the  situation.  A  surplus  of 
food  or  any  other  necessary  material 
should  make  us  all  happy,  and  a  famine 
is  what  should  give  us  great  concern. 
Would  a  tax  ou  profits  alone  be  a  just 
tax?  So  many  believe  our  civilization 
depends  on  the  family  owning  its  home. 
If  each  community  owned  and  ruled 
all  its  material  wealth  would  it  not 
preserve  more  democracy  than  we  now 
enjoy?  Over  half  of  our  homes  are 
owned  now  by  some  one  else. 

The  common  people  should  take  over 
all  rule  possible  in  each  locality  in 
order  to  learn  democracy,  freedom  and 
good  government  by  producing  it  them¬ 
selves,  and  dispensing  with  middlemen, 
politicians  and  its  depressing  expense, 
as  our  national  expense  exceeds  every 
year  all  of  our  legal  tender  in  circula¬ 
tion.  States  have  become  so  extrava¬ 
gant  as  almost  to  bankrupt  all  of 
America.  Western  agriculture  must 
unite  with  the  farmers  of  the  East,  and 
we  must  have  no  South  and  North,  but 
he  one  agriculture  of  America.  Our 
job  is  to  feed  and  clothe  the  people, 
hut  we  must  have  a  square  deal  and  no 
robbery.  r.  w.  meredith. 

Oregon. 
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Dog  Regulations  Around 
Chicago 

The  picture  has  to  do  with  one  of 
the  most  extensive  dogs  wars  that  ever 
has  prevailed  in  and  around  Chicago. 
It  was  started  by  the  new  health  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  city,  who,  because  of 
repeated  cases  of  rabies,  gave  a  sweep¬ 
ing  order  to  kill  all  stray  dogs.  The 
action  spread  to  the  suburbs  in  all 
directions.  The  Chicago  city  council' 
took  up  the  matter,  pro  and  con,  and 
is  now  debating  the  advisability  of 
building  a  new  and  costly  pound  in 
which  to  care  for  the  dogs  captured, 
this  as  the  result  of  repeated  com¬ 
plaints  of  humane  societies  that  the 
animals  were  cruelly  treated.  The  ac¬ 
tion  spread  to  the  most  exclusive  resi¬ 
dential  sections,  where  some  costly  dog- 
flesh  was  to  be  seen  roaming  the 
streets.  Such  animals  were  caught  in 
the  same  net  along  with  more  humble 


A  Community  Dog 


breeds.  Eoth  city  and  suburb  ordered 
all  unleashed  canines  muzzled,  and  in 
Evanston  a  wire  safeguard  was  in¬ 
sisted  on  as  against  one  of  leather  or 
other  chewable  material. 

In  Park  Ridge,  where  the  picture 
was  made,  more  than  100  dogs  of  all 
breeds,  colors,  sizes,  in  all  conditions 
of  ownership  were  taken  and  hauled 
to  an  outside  barn  standing  on  a  site 
recently  bought  by  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  Maine  township  for  a  central 
high  school.  Each  stray  was  held  for 
24  hours,  after  which  if  not  claimed 
and  put  under  rules  prescribed  by  law, 
it  was  shot  and  buried  in  an  aban¬ 
doned  gravel  pit. 

The  dog  shown  in  the  picture  last 
year  was  a  stray  and  was  sentenced 
to  be  gassed.  But  boys  and  girls  of 
whom  he  had  made  friends  rescued 
him  by  clubbing  their  pennies  with 
which  to  buy  a  license.  The  dog  was 
also  in  the  habit  of  following  the  mail 
carriers  around  their  routes  and  was 
as  much  petted  by  them  as  he  was  by 
the  little  people.  He  became  known  as 
“King”  and  under  that  name  trotted 
through  the  streets  of  the  entire  town 
unmolested.  His  home  was  everywhere 
he  chose  to  lie  down  on  a  doorstep. 
When  a  new  order  for  muzzles  was  is¬ 
sued,  the  boys  quickly  procured  one, 
and  strapped  it  over  his  unoffending 
jaws,  and  today  he  is  visiting  around 
quite  unafraid  of  the  dog-catching 
outfit  or  anybody  else.  The  carrier  is 
one  of  the  force  of  Postmaster  Raymer, 
and  the  tot  beside  the  popular  canine 
pet  is  little  Evalin  Petrie,  j.  l.  graff. 
Illinois. 
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Always  Hudson's  First -Principle 


HUDSON  leadership  of  mode  extends  to  every  detail 
and  marks  a  new  Hudson  supremacy,  as  definite  as 
its  mechanical  dominance  through  the  Super-Six  principle, 
and  its  companion  invention  which  set  today’s  standard 
for  motor  performance. 

Every  item  of  finish,  construction  and  equipment  ex¬ 
presses  value  as  tangibly  as  its  great  chassis  qualities. 
Come  and  examine  the  new  Super-Sixes.  They  will  give 
you  an  entirely  fresh  view  of  motor  values. 


All  New  Costly  Car  Details 


Higher  radiator  with  vertical 
lacquered  radiator  shutters. 

Wider,  heavier  fenders. 

■f  1 

Colonial- type  headlamps  and 
saddle-type  side  lamps. 

/  / 

Four-wheel  brakes,  the  type 
used  on  the  most  expensive 
cars. 

i  / 

Silenced  body  construction. 

*  r 

Wider  doors,  for  easy  entry 
and  exit. 

/  / 

Worm  and  tooth  disc  design 
steering  mechanism. 

Electro-lock  type  of  theft 
protection. 


HUDSO 


Fine  grade  patterned  mohair 
upholstery. 

y  y 

Wider,  higher,  form-fitting 
seats. 

/  / 

New  instrument  board,  finish¬ 
ed  in  polished  ebony  grouping 
motometer,  ammeter,  speed¬ 
ometer,  gasoline  and  oil  gauges. 

Steering  wheel  of  black  hard 
rubber  with  steel  core,  and 
finger  scalloped;  a  detail  of 
costly  car  appointment. 

y  y 

Light,  horn,  spark  and  throttle 
controls  on  steering  wheel. 

/  / 

Rubber-matted  running  board. 


IN  Super  Six 


NEW  HUDSON  PRICES 

1 1 8-inch  chassis 

Coupe  -  $1265  (Rumble  Seat  $30  extra)  Sedan  -  $1325  Coach  -  $1250 

127 -inch  chassis 

Standard  Sedan  $1450  Custom  Victoria  $1650  Custom  Landau  Sedan  $1650 

Custom  7-Pass.  Sedan  -  -  $1950 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  plus  war  excise  tax 

Buyers  can  pay  for  cars  out  of  income  at  lowest  available  charge 
for  interest,  handling  and  insurance 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR 

Detroit,  Michigan 


COMPANY 
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The  Control  of  Grape  Insects 
and  Diseases 

Part  II 

BLACK  ROT 

Concord  and  Niagara  are  sometimes 
quite  badly  affected  with  black  rot,  the 
characters  of  which  are  sufficiently 
well  known  to  most  grape  growers,  so 
that  repetition  of  them  here  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  '  Unlike  powdery  and  downy  mil¬ 
dew  black  rot  infection  in  any  one  year 
is  quite  largely  effected  from  the  mum¬ 
mied  fruits  that  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  in  the  previous  year.  Like  the 
mildews,  black  rot  is  favored  through 
poor  air  circulation,  the  lack  of  fre¬ 
quent  air  currents  following  rainfall 
and  high  humidity.  Primary  infections 
are  usually  dependent  upon  weather 
conditions.  A  two  or  three-day  rain, 
followed  by  warm,  muggy  weather,  and 
the  presence  of  spores  from  a  former 
infection,  will  result  in  a  new  infec¬ 
tion.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
is  the  most  effective  means  at  the 
grower's  disposal  for  controlling  black 
rot.  Plowing  under  the  mummied  ber¬ 
ries  and  the  leaves  carrying  the  hold¬ 
over  sources  of  infection  early  in  the 
Spring  is  a  great  aid  in  control.  Keep¬ 
ing  the  vineyard  free  from,  weeds 
throughout  most  of  the  Summer  is  like¬ 
wise  of  considerable  value.  The  train¬ 
ing  of  the  vines  on  some  method,  as  the 
Kniffen,  so  that  the  leaves  and  fruit 
are  subjected  to  greater  contact  with 
the  moving  air,  and  the  removal  of 
suckers  and  other  growth  low  to  the 
ground,  are  excellent  practices. 

Since  the  spraying  for  black  rot  con¬ 
trol  is  the  first  of  the  season,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  treatment  for 
this  disease  is  with  the  same  material 
as  for  mildew  control,  a  consideration 
of  the  applications  for  powdery  mildew, 
downy  mildew  and  black  rot  will  now 
be  considered.  The  first  application  j 
for  black  rot  control  should  be  made 
at  a  time  when  the  second  or  third  leaf 
of  the  shoot  begins  to  put  out.  The 
homemade  Bordeaux  mixture,  8  lbs.  of 
copper  sulphate,  8  lbs.  of  freshly 
hydrated  lime,  to  100  gallons  of  water, 
is*  the  standard  formula.  Some  growers 
have  felt  that  more  copper  is  needed, 
but  the  results  from  many  tests  show 
the  amount  given  is  sufficient.  Ordi¬ 
narily  stock  solutions  of  the  copper 
sulphate  and  lime  are  made  in  advance 
of  the  actual  time  of  spraying.  If  40 
lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  be  suspended  in 
a  sack  just  beneath  top  level  of  40 
gallons  of  water  in  a  barrel  it  will 
gradually  go  into  solul  ion.  Hence  each 
gallon  of  the  solution  will  carry  1  lb. 
of  the  copper.  In  a  similar  manner  40 
lbs.  of  freshly  hydrated  lime  is  worked 
up  in  40  gallons  of  water  in  another 
barrel,  and  likewise,  after  thorough 
and  repeated  stirrings,  each  gallon  of 
the  lime  water  will  furnish  1  lb.  of 
lime.  If  the  sprayer  holds  100  gallons, 
eight  gallons  of  the  copper  sulphate  wa¬ 
ter  is  added  to  the  sprayer  tank  after  it 
had  been  nearly  filled  with  water,  then 
eight  gallons  of  the  lime  and  water  are 
added,  care  being  taken  to  stir  thor¬ 
oughly  while  the  latter  is  being  added, 
or,  if  the  sprayer  be  an  engine  outfit, 
start  the  engine  while  adding  the  lime 
water.  The  second  application  for 
black  rot  should  be  given  just  before 
the  blossoms  open,  and  this  application 
coincides  with  the  first  one  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  downy  mildew.  In  other  words, 
if  black  rot  is  not  common  in  the  lo¬ 
cality,  but  downy  mildew  is  the  trou¬ 
blesome  disease,  the  first  application 
for  the  latter  should  be  made  at  this 
time.  The  third  application  for  black 
rot  should  be  made  just  as  soon  as  the 
grape  berries  have  set.  Again  this 
coincides  with  the  second  application 
for  downy  mildew.  Likewise  this  treat¬ 
ment  coincides  with  the  first  spray 
that  should  be  given  for  the  control  of 
grape  berry  moth,  which  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  latex*.  Two  more  applications 
will  be  usually  required  to  control 
black  rot  if  conditions  are  favorable 
for  its  spread  and  development,  while 
one  more  will  usually  be  sufficient  for 
downy  mildew  control.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  application  should  follow  the  third 
and  fourth  at  two-week  intervals.  The 
interval  between  applications  is  moi*e 
or  less  dependent  on  the  rate  of  vine 
growth.  Usually  the  applications  for 
black  rot  should  be  made  just  before 
a  rain,  although  this  cannot  always  be 
judged  correctly.  However,  many 


growers  have  become  quite  weather- 
wise  and  are  quite  accurate  in  pre¬ 
dicting  a  rain  some  hours  in  advance. 

THE  GRAPE  BERRY  MOTH 

In  regions,  infested  with  this  insect 
the  worst  injury  is  quite  closely  cor- 
i-clated  with  the  nearness  to  woodlots. 
The  leaves  on  which  the  over-wintering 
form  is  carried  lodge  usually  to  the  lee 
of  woods,  especially  if  the  vineyard  is 
close  to  the  trees.  This  likewise  holds 
for  gullies  or  depressions  that  collect 
infested  grape  leaves.  Vineyards  so 
located  that  the  snow  of  Winter  re¬ 
mains  drifted  certain  portions  of  the 
season  of  low  temperatures  are  quite 
often  worse  affected  than  those  not 
offering  the  snow  protection.  Partial 
control  can  be  obtained  through  clean¬ 
ing  up  waste  places,  headlands,  gullies, 
etc.  Early  Spring  plowing  so  that  the 
leaves  are  buried  beneath  the  soil 
serves  to  lessen  the  trouble.  Picking 
off  and  destroying  the  wormy  berries 
which  are  indicated  through  a  brilliant 
red  discoloration  about  the  point  where 
the  berry  was  entered  helps  in  the  con¬ 
trol.  But  the  greatest  reliance  must  be 
placed  on  thorough  spraying.  The  first 
treatment  for  berry  moth  coincides 
with  the  second  application  for  downy 
mildew  or  the  third  treatment  for  black 
rot.  For  berry  moth  control  -3  lbs.  of 
powdered  arsenic  of  lead  which  has 
first  been  worked  into  a  smooth  paste 
with  a  little  water  is  added  to  each 
100  gallons  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
and  along  with  this  3  lbs.  of  resin 
fish-oil  soap.  The  soap  has  likewise 
been  worked  into  a  little  water  to  dis¬ 
solve  it.  The  latter  serves  to  spread 


the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of 
lead  as  a  thin  film  over  the  waxy  sur¬ 
face  of  the  berries.  A  second  applica¬ 
tion  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  arsenate  of 
lead  and  the  resin  fish-oil  soap  should 
be  given  just  before  the  berries  touch 
in  the  cluster.  At  this  time  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  serves  as  the  first  pre¬ 
ventive  of  powdery  mildew,  and  whex*e 
neither  black  rot  nor  downy  mildew  are 
serious  the  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be 
omitted  up  to  this  time.  In  vineyards 
that  ai*e  annually  subject  to  serious  in¬ 
festation  of  berry  moth  another  appli¬ 
cation  may  be  required,  which  will 
simply  mean  that  the  arsenate  of  lead 
and  fisli-oil  soap  be  added  to  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  given  for  subsequent 
black  rot,  downy  mildew  and  powdery 
mildew  control.  However,  usually  the 
third  application  for  grape  berry  moth 
coincides  with  that  given  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  powdery  mildew  and  the  grape 
root  worm. 

THE  GRAPE  ROOT  WORM 

The  adult  beetle  of  this  pest,  the 
larva  of  which  does  its  great  damage 
to  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  vine,  emerges 
in  middle  ox*  late  June.  Shoi*tly  after 
the  adult  beetles  emerge  from  the  soil 
they  begin  feeding  on  the  upper  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  leaves.  The  feeding  marks 
are  quite  characteristic  of  this  beetle, 
thejr  showing  as  rather  loixg,  chaiix- 
like  areas.  The  eggs  of  the  root  worm 
are  laid  underneath  the  loose  bark  of 
trunk,  arms,  aixd  canes  three  or  four 
weeks  after  emei’gence.  Spraying  for 
control  of  the  beetle  is  planned  to  kill 
them  off  or  repel  them  before  egg-lay¬ 
ing  occurs.  It  is  quite  plain  that  once 
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the  eggs  arc  laid  the  opportunity  for 
control  is  lost  for  the  season,  since  the 
eggs  are  well  protected  and  the  newly- 
liatched  larvae  by  dropping  and  bur¬ 
rowing  into  the  soil  before  feeding  offer 
no  vulnerable  way  of  controlling. 

If  black  rot,  downy  mildew,  powdery 
mildew,  and  grape  berry  moth  are  still 
subjects  for  control,  the  first  applica¬ 
tion  for  root-worm  control,  which  in 
Western  New  York  is  usually  made 
during  the  first  week  of  July,  or  at 
such  time  as  the  beetles  are  feeding 
voraciously,  can  be  a  combination 
treatment.  In  certain  vineyard  sec¬ 
tions  the  application  of  Boi’deaux  mix¬ 
ture  and  lead  arsenate  at  this  time  are 
considered  sufficient  for  powdery  mil¬ 
dew  and  root-worm  control.  However, 
it  may  be  well  to  add  the  resin  fish-oil 
soap  for  further  insurance  against 
berry  moth.  A  second  application  of 
Bordeaux  and  arsenate  of  lead  may  be 
required  a  week  or  two  following  the 
first  treatment  for  powdery  mildew  and 
grape  root-worm.  f.  e.  gladwin. 


Bridge  Grafting 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  do  bridge 
grafting?  n.  r.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

The  most  common  practice  is  to  cut 
scions  the  same  as  for  ordinax*y  graft¬ 
ing,  and  either  spring  them  into  cuts  in 
the  bark  above  and  below  the  wound  or 
fasten  them  there  with  brads.  The  im¬ 
portant  point  is  to  see  that  the  inner 
bark  (cambium  layer)  on  both  ends  of 
scion  and  stock  coincide  in  some  places, 
the  more  the  better. 


"Beautiful  "Upholstery 

Affording  Deli^litful  Comfort 


tlpHOLSTERY 

CLOTH 


SHEETING 


BURLAP 
SPRING  CELLS 


Method  of 
U pholstering 

lit  upholstering  a  Fisher  Body  the  scat 
and  back  cushion  spring  assemblies 
are  covered  with  cloth  and  a  hair 
pad  is  laid  on  top.  On  the  hair  pad 
is  placed  the  upholstery  cloth.  The 
flutes,  or  pleats,  of  the  upholstery  cloth 
are  first  stuffed  with  cotton  batting 
and  sewed  by  highly  skilled  workers. 
After  the  trimming  material  has 
been  applied  and  sewed  to  place,  the 
bottom  of  the  cushion  is  covered 
with  textile  leather,  and  the  cushion 
is  ready  for  installation  in  the  body. 


COTTON, 
PADDING 

CLOTH 

COVERING 


All  who  inspect  cars  equipped  with  Body  by  Fisher  are 
impressed  with  the  beautiful  and  luxurious  upholstery, 
whether  the  cloth  used  is  mohair,  velour,  broadcloth  or 
worsted.  All  Fisher  upholstery  cloth  is  subjected  to  the 
most  severe  tests  to  assure  that  it  will  give  long  service 
without  undue  wear  or  fading.  Cushions  and  backs  are  de¬ 
signed  with  special  attention  and  utmost  care  for  comfort 
and  durability.  Saddle-back  type  upholstery  springs  are 
used,  to  fit  the  contours  of  the  human  body,  thus  provide 
ing  maximum  passenger  comfort.  A  seat  cushion  of  the 
conventional  type,  under  five  inches  in  height  in  the  rear 
and  seven  inches  in  the  front,  contains  50  spiral  springs. 
The  backs  also  contain  50  springs  of  a  lighter  gauge  wire. 
To  completely  trim  a  Fisher  Body,  about  225  separate  and 
distinct  operations  are  necessary.  _ 

Body  by  sS Wfi 

FISHER 
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•'••market 
yourapple 
crop  thisway 

Be  Independent  of  tha 
Commission  Man 

COLVE  the  Question  of  un» 
^  marketable  undergrade  apples 
once  and  for  all.  Grade  yourfruit 
as  closely  as  you  please — to  secure 
the  top-notch  prices.  Then  turn 
your  undergrades  Into  highly 
profitable  fruit  products .  Farm- 
made  apple  butter,  jellyand  fresh 
cider  will  draw  a  profitable  trade 
right  to  your  door. 

Mount  Gilead  equipment  makes 
undergrade  apples  yield  a  better 
profit  than  fancy  fruit.  No  large 
investment  and  no  special  skill 
required.  Apple  butter  and  jelly  are  as  easily 
made  as  cider.  , 

Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses  have  been 
famous  since  1877.  They  get  every  last  drop  of 
juice.  And  now,  with  the  new  Mount  Gilead  Filter, 
cider  makers  can  filter  fresh  cider  without  heating 
—producing a  clear  sparkling  beverage  as  attrac¬ 
tive  in  appearance  as  it  is  in  flavor. 

Turn  your  sound  undergrades  into  money.  Send 
the  coupon  for  prices  and  catalog. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

802  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 
Manufacturers  of  the  NEW 

POWER.  SPRAYERS 


CD  CC  /  To  bonafide  orchardists 
,1  S\CEi  /  we  offer  a  FREE  sub- 
*  cription  to  Orchard  Pro¬ 
ducts  News.  Check  the  coupon  if 
you  want  it. 

* 

Name . . . . . 

Address . . .  . 

—Fresh  Juice  Filters  —Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 
..Orchard  Prod.  News  ...Apple  Butter,  etc.  equip. 
Power  Sprayers  for  Orchards _  Crop _ 


SHAW  TRACTOR 

Pays  for  Itself  ! 


10-DAY  TDIAL  OFFER 

Now  you  can  try  the  SHAW  at 
our  risk.  oseitlO  days  on  your 
ownwork.  Writeforiulldetaila 
of  NEW  TRIAL.  PLAN  and 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICE. 

The  SHAW  pays  for  itself  In 
one  season.  Light,  sturdy,  easy 
to  run.  Does  work  of  6men.  Eco¬ 
nomical — casts  but  3  cents  >n  hour 
to  operate.  Compact,  narrow 
built.  Several  models — single  or 
twin  engines,  walking  or  riding 
types.  Gauge  wheel.  Patent  tool 
control.  Our  guarinteo  protects  you. 

FrPP  Rank— Get  thenow SHAW 

rice  BOOR - Catalog.  Full  of  in- 

to  resting  pictures  nnd  valuable  In- 
formation.  Postcard  bringrs  Ifl 

SHAW  MFC.  COMPANY 

S71U  r-  - >  ci 


Randy 
Reverse 
Gear— 

SHAW  Tractors 
can  be  equipped 
with  a  reverse. 
Fine  for  plowing 
among  roots, 
rocks,  etc.  Two 
speeds  forward. 
Worlds  of  power 

WRITE 

TODAY! 


Does  Many  / 
Power  Jobs/ 

The  SHAW  plows, 
cultivates,  seeds, 
mows— does  every 
farm  end  garden 

Fower  job.  Runs 
eed  mills,  genera¬ 
tors,  other  belt  ma¬ 
chinery  , 


UTTLE  WONDER  DITCHER 


Direct  from 
Factory 
to  Farmer 


"In  twenty  days.  I  consider  the  Little  Wonder  has 
saved  me,  In  labor,  from  two  to  three  hundred 
dollars,  writes  Clint  Bricker,  Shelby,  O.  Cuts  a 
clean  trench  10  inches  to  12  inches  wide,  down  to  30  inches  deep. 
Gan  be  used  with  team  or  tractor.  Write  today  for  particulars 
L.  W.  Sales  Co.f  Box  338,  Bellevue,  O. 


and  prices. 


1928  BEEM 

*  IMPROVED  MODELS 

'World's  Pioneer  Garden  Tractor. 


Many  exciu- ' 
give  features. 
World's  Pioneer  Garden  Tractor.  Plows,  mows, 
cultivates;  also  bell  ^  PRICES  ^tOO 

AND  UP 


work  Pays  for  it 
oelf  io  one  season. 
Catalog  Free  t 

NEW  BEEMAN 
TRACTOR  CO. 
8807  6th  St.,  N.  E. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Standard  Garden  Tractors 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 


CllttluAteem  '  Growers  and  Poultrvmen. 

Mow* I (nu\  O C E S  4-  MEN'S  WORK 
Audi  Walking  &  Riding  Equipment 

” Free  Catalog  Runs  Belt  Jobs  i 
STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY  I 

6260  Como  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn,  v 
Eastern  Branch  156  Cedar  St. ,  New  York**t£*' 


"^IWINDLASS  754-  EXTRA  f 

NEW  SPRUCE  OR  BASSW000  LADDERS— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete— ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 35c  per  fi.  34  to  40  ft . 37c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Heading  Fruit  Trees 

The  article  on  page  479  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  prompts  me  to  tell  my  idea.  I 
will  take  the  apple  tree  first. 

As  grown  in  the  nursery  from  buds 
that  make  one  shoot,  and  cut  back  for 
the  second  year,  this  causes  them  to 
form  branches  that  are  three  for  once 
around  the  tree  and  quite  regular, 
lengthwise.  These  are  called  two-year- 
old  trees.  When  planted  in  the  orchard 
all  branches  should  be  cut  off  except 
the  three  top  ones,  and  they  should  be 
cut  back  one-third  to  a  strong  bud  to 
make  a  good  leader.  If  they  are  not 
cut  back,  there  will  be  too  many  weak 
shoots.  There  should  be  but  little  prun¬ 
ing  for  two  years,  nor  cutting  back, 
but  cut  a  few  of  the  side  branches  out. 
By  this  time,  the  head  will  have  a 
good  crotch  that  will  not  split  or  the 
branches  sag.  But  some  of  the  side 
branches  should  be  cut  each  year  while 
they  are  small.  It  costs  the  tree  more 
to  grow  wood  than  fruit,  and  more  to 
grow  seed  than  the  pulp.  Cut  surplus 
branches  before  they  get  large  and  do 
not  misuse  a  tree  to  make  it  bear  but 
treat  it  well  and  with  patience. 

Pear  trees  grow  in  the  nursery  the 
|  same  as  apples  but  form  very  different 
shaped  tops  in  the  orchard,  so  should 
be  trimmed  differently.  Instead  of  cut¬ 
ting  all  but  three,  leave  five  or  six,  and 
cut  them  back  the  same  as  apples  but 
do  not  let  too  much  space  get  between 
the  branches.  The  limbs  of  the  pear 
grow  more  upright  and  close  together, 
but  will  spread  when  they  bear,  so  do 
but  little  thinning.  I  am  referring  to 
the  Bartlett  type  of  growth.  I  have 
seen  great  damage  done  by  cutting 
back  trees  of  bearing  age. 

A  neighbor  had  an  orchard  here  at 
Goxsackie,  on  west  bank  of  the  Hud¬ 
son,  near  the  shore,  and  it  had  1,000 
barrels  of  the  finest  Bartlett  pears  I 
ever  saw,  extra  large,  uniform  and 
clean.  After  that  they  cut  out  the 
small  branches  and  cut  back  the  large 
which  caused  a  lot  of  shoots  and  these 
were  cut  back  until  the  ends  of  them 
were  similar  to  a  hedge.  The  orchard 
has  not  had  a  large  crop  or  fine  fruit 
since  it  was  butchered,  elias  gates. 


Grafting  Walnuts 

I  have  two  Hungarian  walnut  trees, 
and  would  like  to  graft  them  to  Eng¬ 
lish  walnuts.  How  and  when  should 
it  be  done?  There  is  an  orchard  of 
English  walnuts  right  near,  so  I  can 
get  the  grafts  any  time.  One  tree  is 
about  8  ft.  high,  the  other  is  full 
grown.  p.  e. 

North  East,  Pa. 

It  is  necessary  to  cut  your  wood 
while  dormant  and  keep  by  laying  on 
the  cellar  floor,  covering  with  a  couple 
of  layers  of  bran  sacks.  Sprinkle  the 
sacking  enough  to  keep  it  damp,  but  at 
no  time  let  the  wood  get  wet.  You 
cau  then  do  your  grafting  in  May.  In¬ 
structions  for  doing  so  can  be  obtained 
in  Bulletin  1501F,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  W.  HERSHEY. 


Grafting  Wax 

I  am  sending  a  recipe  for  grafting 
wax  which  I  have  used  for  over  50 
years : 

Six  pounds  rosin,  one  pint  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  one  pound  beeswax,  melt  and 
cake.  G.  w.  k. 

South  Dakota. 


Old-Fashioned  Potato 
Onions  Wanted 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  potato 
onions  for  planting.  The  seed  growers 
have  what  they  call  potato  onions  or 
multipliers,  but  they  are  not  the  true 
kind.  I  unfortunately  got  out  of  this 
variety,  and  am  trying  to  get  them 
again.  They  form  a  large  bulb. 

New  Jersey.  h.  j.  g. 

R.  N.-Y. — Can  anyone  tell  us  about 
this  variety?  The  multipliers  forming  a 
clump  of  small  bulbs  are  not  desired. 


Not  even  a  postage  stamp — 

One  of  the  big  benefits  of  buying  tires  from 
your  local  Goodyear  Dealer  is  his  tight- 
on-the-ground  service. 

He  tells  you  the  right  size  and  type  of  tire 
for  your  particular  car;  he  mounts  it  on  the 
rim  for  you,  and  fills  it  with  air. 

He’s  ready  any  time  to  -help  you  care  for  that 
tire  in  the  way  that  will  insure  you  the  last 
serviceable  mile  built  into  it  at  the  factory. 

If  you’re  ever  in  trouble  he’s  on  hand  to  help 
you  out,  and  his  knowledge  of  tires  will 
help  you  avoid  trouble  in  future. 

This  service  of  your  Goodyear  Dealer  is 
available  in  your  own  neighborhood;  not 
even  a  postage  stamp  is  needed  to  enlist  it 
for  you. 

It  backs  up  the  quality  that  has  made 
Goodyear  the  world’s  most  popular  tire, 
and  you  will  find  it  a  prime  factor  in  low 
cost  mileage. 


Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you — whether  you  want  l 
the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Goodyear,  the  1 
most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  thoroughly  § 
dependable  but  lower-priced  Goodyear  Pathfinder  jj 


The  Greatest  Name  in  Rubber 
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with  Host/  Aphis  f 

Remember  the  clusters  of  under-sized,  9 
twisted  and  deformed  apples  that  decorate  your 
trees  in  aphis  years!  From  20%  to  60%  of  the 
crop  may  be  injured  by  Rosy  Aphis;  probably 
serious  apple  insect  in  your  State.  “Black  Leaf 
tection  costs  only  a  few  cents  per  tree. 


the  most 
40“  pro- 


Ask  Your  Experiment  Station 

Your  Experiment  Station  and  County  Spray  Experts  recommend 
"Black  Leaf  40”  applied  at  the  delayed  dormant  stage  (when  apple 
buds  are  out  %  to  /i  inch).  They  recommend  one  pint  of  "Black 
Leaf  40”  to  1  00  gallons  of  dormant  strength  Lime  Sulphur  solution, 
plus  Lead  Arsenate.  This  ONE  spray  positively  controls  Rosy  Aphis 
and  furnishes  all-around  protection  against  Scale,  Scab  and  ^  early 
worms.  If  you  use  oil  emulsion  for  scale  and  red  mite,  add  Black 
Leaf  40”  to  control  Rosy  Aphis.  “Black  Leaf  40”  kills  insects  not 
only  by  direct  contact  (wetting)  but  in  extra  measure  by  its  Nico¬ 
tine  fumes. 

PRICE  REDUCED 

1 0-pound  tin,  $11.85  (formerly,  $13.50) 

2-pound  tin,  $  3.25  (formerly,  3.50) 

Please  Order  “Black  Leaf  40”  From  Your  Deader 


Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corporation 

Incorporated 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


Send  for 

this  BOOK 

Its  FREE/ 


INCREASE  your  yield  of  Grade  A  fruit  and  vegetables 
by  frequent  spraying  or  dusting.  Our  book  gives  au¬ 
thoritative  formulas  and  schedules  with  the  records  of 
actual  results  of  90%  and  over  Grade  A  fruit  yields.  Results 
of  the  more  economical  modified  sprays  and  dusts  are  also 
included.  Learn  also  about  the  importance  of  using  a  pure 
chemical  lime  if  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  “Bell-Mine” 
Lime  in  pebble,  pulverized  or  hydrated  form,  for  Spraying 
and  Dusting,  has  the  endorsement  of  leading  State  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations  and  county  agents  everywhere. 

AMERICAN  LIME  &  STONE  CO.  -  <B ellefonte ,  Va. 


Send  for  your  copy 
of  our  book 

TODAY 


American  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  booklet  on : 
Spraying  and  Dusting  for  Orchard  and  Farm 
FREE 


Name- 


Address- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Notes  From  a  Jersey 
Garden 

The  “lion  of  March”  has  lately  been 
playing  his  usual  pranks  and,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  old  Boreas  has  tended  to 
make  things  lively  here  in  the  aerial 
line  at  least,  but  notwithstanding  the 
keen  wind  and  air  the  plants  and 
shrubs  show  at  least  that  they  will  not 
sleep  much  longer.  The  lilac  buds  are 
already  beginning  to  swell  and  show 
green,  and  the  Forsythia  is  commenc¬ 
ing  to  show  its  peculiar  yellow,  while 
the  small  plants,  such  as  violets,  pan¬ 
sies,  Vincas,  etc.,  all  show  signs  of  the 
coming  life  of  Spring.  Even  the  gold¬ 
fish  in  the  pool  are  now  wide  awake 
every  day,  and  come  up  in  the  shallow 
water  to  get  the  air  and  sun,  and  the 
difference  in  earliness  of  the  growth  of 
aquatic  plants  that  were  covered  with 
glass  sashes  is  noticeable  at  once.  The 
Japanese  Calamus  already  starting  to 
grow,  and  its  handsome  sword-like  va¬ 
riegated  leaves  will  soon  be  an  evidence 
of  Spring.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the 
hardiest  plants  in  existence  when  well 
supplied  with,  or  grown  in  water,  and 
is  very  attractive  as  being  so  different 
from  the  usual  run  of  plants. 

Roses  have  come  well  through  the 
Winter,  and  are  looking  fine ;  the  well- 
known  Sunburst  is  not  even  browned 
by  the  cold.  As  years  go  by  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  evergreens  in  keeping  off  the 
Winter  winds  is  still  more  apparent, 
and  the  Norway  spruce  is  fine  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  places  where  there  is 
room  a  good  planting  on  the  north  and 
west  sides  will  answer  a  good  purpose. 
Right  here  I  may  mention  that  if  ever¬ 
green  trees  are  planted  very  close  to 
the  house  the  large-growing  trees 
should  not  he  chosen,  as  they  soon 
grow  too  large  and  begin  to  look 
scraggy  at  the  bottom,  and  to  my  mind 
the  beauty  of  such  trees  is  then  largely 
gone.  We  have  plenty  of  beautiful 
evergreens  that  are  dwarf  in  habit,  and 
these  should  always  be  chosen  for 
planting  close  to  or  near  the  house.  As 
I  write  these  notes  my  thoughts  run 
from  outdoors  to  indoors,  and  my  at¬ 
tention  is  called  to  some  geraniums 
that  were  kept  in  pots  all  last  Sum¬ 
mer  and  removed  indoors  in  the  Fall  to 
windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing.  These  have  grown  and  bloomed 
constantly  all  Winter,  and  have  had 
many  admiring  glances  from  people 
passing  by.  It  is  no  wonder  these 
plants  are  popular  among  old-fashioned 
people  (and  also  many  new-fashioned), 
as  of  all  plants  known  they  will  stand 
more  dry  air  and  neglect  than  almost 
anything  in  existence  and  never  fail  to 
do  well  if  given  any  kind  of  chance. 
Their  coining  from  a  high  altitude  and 
dry  climate  no  doubt  readily  accounts 
for  their  adaptability  as  a  house 
plant.  While  we  all  call  them  “ger¬ 
aniums,”  the  botanical  name  is  Pelarg¬ 
onium,  and  most  of  the  original  stock 
came  from  tablelands  in  Africa  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago.  Some  varieties,  how¬ 
ever,  like  Lady  Washington,  are  almost 
out  of  existence  now,  w.  W.  hales. 


Reforesting 

From  what  I  can  read,  coniferous 
trees  are  used  on  light  soil  for  which 
they  are  adapted.  I  think  the  chances 
of  fire  would  be  great  and  the  lumber 
produced  would  be  of  poor  quality.  If 
white  ash  and  basswood  were  planted 
on  heavier  soil  they  would  produce 
lumber  of  a  good  quality,  and  there 
would  be  little  fire  risk. 

Ash  is  excellent  for  handles  and 
many  purposes.  Basswood  is  light  and 
strong  and  can  be  used  in  many  ways. 
It  is  a  good  honey  producer.  They  are 
good  growers  and  the  lumber  has  but 
little  sap.  They  make  good  shade 
trees  and  grow  large.  Ash  produces 
many  seeds  and  the  seedlings  can  be 
grown  where  needed.  elias  gates. 


Suitable  nitrogen  fertilizer 
for  practically  all  crops,  but 
especially  adapted  for  top¬ 
dressing  grass  and  pastures, 
for  vegetables,  for  tobacco  and 
for  fruit. 


CALUREA  has  been  proven, 
because  made  from  two  tested 
air-nitrogen  fertil  izers — U rea 
and  Calcium  Nitrate.  Being  a 
chemical  combination  (not  a 
mixture)  of  these  two  materials 
you  are  sure  of  results  from 
CALUREA — the  new  double 
nitrogen  fertilizer. 


CALUREA  contains  34% 
nitrogen  (41.3%  ammonia).  It 
is  concentrated,  one  bag  more 
than  equals  two  bags  of  most 
common  nitrogen  carriers. 
Combined  with  the  nitrogen  in 
CALUREA  is  14%  soluble 
lime.  This  is  an  added  advan¬ 
tage  at  no  extra  cost. 


/ 

s 

Two  forms  of  nitrogen  m 
one  material  is  a  unique  advan¬ 
tage  of  CALUREA, 
for  it  feeds  crops 
quickly,  evenly  and 
continuously.  In 
CALUREA  four-fifths 
of  the  nitrogen  is  Urea 
and  one-fifth  is*  nitrate  from 
Calcium  Nitrate.  The  nitrate 
is  very  quick  and  stimulates 
rapid  vigorous  growth.  Urea 
is  an  organic  form  of  nitrogen 
like  that  in  liquid  manure.  It 
gives  an  even,  steady  supply  of 
nitrogen  and  produces  quality 
in  vegetables,  tobacco  and 
fruit.  “Quick  and  Lasting  Too!” 

Use  CALUREA  for  top¬ 
dressing  and  side-dressing 
purposes.  Also  for  tobacco  in 
place  of  more  expensive  ma¬ 
terials.  Only  100  to  300  pounds 
per  acre.  Vary  amount  with 
crop  and  soil  conditions.  Write 
for  special  literature  about 
using  CALUREA. 

Introductory  Otter 
$6.00  per  100  pounds 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
CALUREA  we  will  ship  a  100- 
pound  bag,  freight  paid  to  any 
railroad  station  in  the  North- 
easterr^States,  for  $6.00.  This 
offer  is  for  prompt  acceptance. 
Lower  prices  on  ton  lots  and 
carloads. 


CALUREA. 

^*^Qirick  and  Lasting  Too 


Consult  our  Agricultural  Department 

Synthetic  Nitrogen 
Products  Corporation 


285  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 

“It's  Nitrogen  From  the  Air 
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Pays  for  Itself 
In  a  Hurry 

You’ll  save  enough  on  one  or  two 
jobs  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  John 
Deere  Handy  Farm  Mixer.  You  can 
make  permanent  improvements  dur¬ 
ing  slack  seasons  for  half  the  cost  of 
hiring  the  work  done. 

New  concrete  walks  andsteps,  new 
feeding  floors,  new  floors  in  stables 
or  chicken  houses  —  all  these  im¬ 
provements  add  to  the  attractiveness 
and  value  of  your  farm.  And  the 
well-improved  farm  is  the  greatest 
profit-maker. 

With  the  “Handy”  you  can  mix  a 
wheel  barrow  load  of  concrete  per 
minute.  It’s  operated  by  hand  or 
with  a  small  engine.  All-steel  con¬ 
struction  makes  it  last  longer. 

^nt,eVfoday:,for  ®  free  copy  of 

lOl  Farm  Usea  for  Concrete.’' 
You  will  find  it  of  real  value  to 
y  ou.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline, 

III.,  and  ask  for  Booklet  M A-8 3 7. 


JOHNKDEERE 


 MADE  FAMOUS  BY  POOD  IMPlEMCl 


The  SUHE  Mm 


TO  KILL 

GROUNDHOGS 

A  spoonful  of  Cyanogas  “A”  Dust 
in  each  burrow.  Plug  the  burrows 
with  earth.  That’s  how  simple 
it  is  to  rid  your  farm  of  ground¬ 
hogs  with 


*tQ.U-».»A7  orp 


“A”  DUST 


Gives  off  a  pest-destroying  gas 
that  penetrates  the  burrows  and 
lets  no  groundhog  get  away.  Saves 
time,  labor,  money.  Also  kills 
rats,  prairie  dogs,  moles,  ants. 

1/  you  haven't  a  nearby  dealer ,  send 
us  your  order  and  you’ll  be  supplied, 
express collecUl-lb.tin,  75c;  5-lb.  tin , 
$3 —  the  big  tin  for  greater  economy. 

Send  for  folder  A4 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  CO., 
INC. 

535  Fifth  Avenue.,  New  York 
<>20  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City , Mo. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N  Y. 


LIMESTONE  PULVERIZERS 
SWING  HAMMER  FEED  MILLS 

Sold  on  Easy  Terms 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue 

0.  B.  WISE  PULVERIZER  CO. 
KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Delaware  Notes 

Dr.  Mann,  plant  pathologist  of  the 
University  of  Delawax-e,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  county  agents,  have  been  study¬ 
ing  conditions  which  are  responsible 
for  the  increase  of  black  rot  and  wilt 
in  the  sweet  potato  districts.  Tbey 
have  found  several  practices  which 
tbey  believe  help  to  promote  these  dis¬ 
eases.  One  is  the  habit  of  continuously 
planting  the  fields  with  potatoes  with¬ 
out  proper  rotation  of  crops.  These 
fields  carry  diseases  from  year  to  year. 
Other  reasons  include  the  feeding  to 
stock  of  the  cull  sweet  potatoes  carry¬ 
ing  the  black  rot  and  other  diseases. 
Manure  produced  from  animals  fed  with 
these  diseased  potatoes  is  then  carried 
hack  to  the  field  to  be  used  over  again 
on  sweet  potatoes,  starting  the  crop 
with  disease.  The  waste  potatoes  that 
are  affected  with  the  different  diseases 
should  never  be  dumped  on  land  which 
will  sometime  be  used  for  potato  land, 
or  near  the  manure  pile,  later  to  he 
carried  on  the  field. 

They  are  also  under  the  impression 
that  the  seed  bed  soil  is  responsible 
for  these  diseases  more  than  any  other 
cause.  This  seed  bed  soil,  when  used 
several  times  for  starting  potatoes,  be¬ 
comes  literally  filled  with  these  dis¬ 
eases.  If  possible  the  soil  should  be 
changed  every  year,  and  if  this  cannot 
be  done  the  soil  should  he  strained  or 
sifted  to  take .  out  the  large  pieces  of 
old  potatoes,  and  then  treated  with  a 
formaldehyde  solution  made  up  of  one 
pound  of  formaldehyde  to  30  gallons  of 
water.  One  gallon  of  this  solution  will 
drench  about  three  square  feet.  This 
should  be  done  after  the  bed  is  made 
and  about  10  days  befoi-e  any  potatoes 
are  bedded,  and  this  will  allow  time 
for  the  formaldehyde  to  disappear. 

Some  of  the  sweet  potato  growers  are 
under  the  impression  that  the  proper 
selection  of  seed  potatoes  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  with  corrosive  sublimate  is  prac¬ 
tical,  but  this  is  worthless  if  the  beds 
are  not  in  the  proper  condition.  Ex¬ 
amination  of  many  sources  of  seed  in¬ 
dicates  that  black  rot,  wilt,  and  scurf 
are  carried  with  much  of  the  seed. 
Careful  selection  of  seed,  followed  by 
the  proper  seed  treatment  (corrosive 
sublimate  or  the  new  organic  mercury 
compound)  will  greatly  remedy  the 
sources  of  these  diseases.  Many 
farmers  are  growing  the  slip  seed, 
which  is  one  important  practice  to  get 
away  from  diseases. 

These  agents  are  co-operating  with 
the  farmers  by  placing  demonstrations 
with  Mr.  Kent,  near  Felton,  Del. ;  An¬ 
drew  Dolby,  Seaford,  Del.,  and  other 
farmers  near  Laurel,  Del.,  to  show  the 
value  of  these  practices  in  controlling 
diseases  and  increasing  the  yields  of 
sweet  potatoes. 

The  price  of  sweet  potatoes  in  the 
local  market  remains  unchanged 
from  60  to  80  cents,  according  to  grade 
and  quality.  R.  p.  t. 

Seaford,  Del. 


Handling  Second  Growth 
Timber 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  G.  R., 
Tioga  Co.,  Pa.,  desires  to  know  the 
best  method  of  handling  his  second- 
growth  timber.  I  think  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  considerable  trouble  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  crates  and  boxes,  as  there 
are  so  many  factories  all  over  the 
country  that  supply  truckers  and  fruit 
growers  and  everybody  else  who  are  in 
need  of  boxes  and  crates.  I  don’t  know 
the  size  of  this  second-growth  timber, 
but  if  it  is  large  enough  to  utilize  in 
saw-logs  I  would  try  to  sell  to  some 
lumber  company  for  so  much  money  on 
the  stump,  the  owners  not  having  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  I  don’t  know  about 
birch  timbers,  but  do  know  that  poplar, 
maple  and  beech  demand  good  prices 
here  in  Virginia. 

Again,  if  it  is  not  large  enough  for 
saw-logs,  and  wood  sells  in  his  section 
as  it  does  here,  I  would  saw  it  into 
short  lengths  for  the  average  cooking 
range  and  heaters.  In  this  way  a  one- 
horse  wagon  body  full,  just  thrown  in 
loose  (not  placed),  sells  for  $3  and  $4 
here  in  the  cities.  The  buyers  are  not 
so  particular  as  to  kind,  either,  as  a 
general  mixture  will  bring  just  as 
much  money  as  a  load  of  poplar,  pine 
or  oak.  It  would  be  best  to  have  it 
dry  or  seasoned  before  selling.  I 
think  he  could  dispose  of  his  timber  in 
this  shape  far  more  quickly  than  in 
crates  and  boxes,  and  get  more  money 
out  of  it.  w.  H.  H. 


'AIRY 


CUTS  THE  CHORES  INI  FOR.  THE  BUSY 


Farm 


er 


"Caterpillars”  will  run  a  wood  saw, 
elean  ditches,  harvest,  work  in  or 
chards  and  do  scores  of  other  chores. 


Send  for  folder 

" Milk  and  the 
'Caterpillar*** 


“Caterpillars”  Shorten  the 
Dairyman’s  Day 


Ney>  York 


BASHFORD  McCORD  CORP. 

1346  University  Ave.,  Rochester 

SLADE  BROTHERS 
35  Bath  St.,Ballston  Spa.,  Saratoga  Co. 
Ag — 428 


Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut 

EASTERN  TRACTORS  CO.,  Inc. 

1  Hayward  St.,  Kendall  Square 
Cambridge 

M.  B.  TYLER  COMPANY 
344  Columbus  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ma 


Less  time  in  fields,  more  time  for  dairy  herd.  Time 
and  weather  to  beat  t  t  "Caterpillar”  whips  them 
both  1  r  handling  most  jobs  common  to  dairy  farms 
better,  quicker  and  cheaper  /  /  lessening  man  power 
*  *  reducing  costs  per  acre  of  tillage  tasks  f  *  stand¬ 
by  power  for  emergencies  /  /  sure-footed,  track-type, 
non-slip  power  that  is  bigger  than  the  iveather* 


Runs  Ensilage  Cutters 
and  Feed  Grinders 

Haul  loaded  wagons  from  soft 
fields — back  a  “Caterpillar”  to 
a  belt  and  steady  power  soon 
does  the  job — combining 
usefulness. 


Versatile  Power  for  Many 
Uses 

A  "Caterpillar”  tractor  is  in¬ 
surance  against  loss  from  sud¬ 
den  failure  of  other  power 
units — runs  water  pumps,  feed 
grinders, power  separator, light 
plants,  etc. 

Hauls  When  the  Roads 
are  Bad 

If  snow  blocks  lanes  or  roads, 
get  out  the  surefooted  "Cater¬ 
pillar” — Kraft  Cheese  Co. 
hauls  heavy  loads  on  side 
roads  that  are  snow  bound  or 
muddy. 

Clears  Snow,  Mud, 
Manure  in  Feed  Lots 

In  mushy,  soft  places  "Cater¬ 
pillar”  works  securely  with 
long,  sure-gripping  tracks  to 
keep  the  feed  lots  spick  and 
span. 


Makes  Seed  Bed  for 
Dairy  Crops 

Eager,  sure  grip  traction  to 
pull  its  width  in  plows 
with  pulverizer  attached  or 
many  feet  of  disks,  harrows, 
planters — covering  extra  acres 
m  timely  season. 
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3  SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 


If  you  haven’t  received  the  1928  Annual, 
’’Cash  Crops,  ”  send  for  a  free  copy  NOW  l 


General  Chemical  Company 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD 

BRAND 

Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Dritomic  Sulphur 
Calcium  Arsenate 


Sulphur  Dusts 
for 

all  needs 
“Fungi” 
“ASP” 
“85-15” 
“90-10” 


IT  is  essential  to  use  a  fungicide  all  through  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  with  or  without  an  insecticide,  but — it  is 
never  profitable  to  use  an  insecticide  without  afungicide. 

Start  early,  using  “ASP”  Dust,  or  “Dritomic”  Sul¬ 
phur  with  the  double-dose  “Orchard  Brand”  Arsen¬ 
ate  of  Lead  calyx  spray  on  apples,  and  the  petal-fall 
arsenical  spray  on  the  stone  fruits. 

Remember!  It’s  the  calyx  spray  kill  that  prevents 
heavy  second  and  third  broods  of  codling  moth.  Double 
the  dosage  now  and  you’ll  not  need  heavy  arsenical 
spraying  on  the  growing  fruits. 

“ASP”  Dust,  “  Dritomic”  Sulphur  and  “Orchard 
Brand”  Arsenate  of  Lead  are  adding  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  harvest  value  of  the  crops  in  every  fruit¬ 
growing  district.  Clean  and  full-color  fruit  commands 
a  premium.  Use  these  materials  and  sell  at  the  top  of 
the  market. 


Pleasure  in  a  Country  Home 

Until  four  years  ago  we  had  lived 
in  the  city  for  20  years  and  were  so 
busy  with  city  life  and  the  raising  of 
four  children  that  we  had  nearly  for¬ 
gotten  the  country  until  my  brother- 
in-law  sent  us  The  It.  N.-Y.  We  became 
so  interested  in  the  stories  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  illustrations  that  we  began 
looking  for  a  farm.  We  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  business  proposition, 
as  our  city  property  was  at  a  standstill 
in  value,  and  country  property  was 
rising  a  little,  so  in  looking  for  a  farm 
we  found  100  acres  seven  miles  from 
the  city  of  Akron  with  an  old  colonial 
house  of  13  rooms  built  about  95  years 
ago,  and  needing  new  windows  and 
paint.  Barns  and  other  outbuildings 
nearly  tumbled'  down.  After  going 
back  and  forth  from  the  city  to  the 
country,  fixing  up  the  place,  we  decided 
to  move  to  the  country  for  the  Summer 


vious  progress,  and  I  had  quite  a  lot 
of  fair-sized  ears. 

This  Spring  I  drove  some  30  miles  to 
buy  and  bring  home  my  seed  potatoes. 
The  grower  reported  a  crop  of  375 
bushels  per  acre,  and  I  inquired  how  lie 
had  manured.  On  three  acres  he  said 
he  had  put  two  tons  of  high-grade  po¬ 
tato  manure  and  one  ton  of  16  per  cent 
superphosphate.  The  three  acres  had 
given  at  least  twice  the  ordinary  crop, 
and  was  marketed  for  about  $1,500, 
while  the  fertilizers  had  cost  less  than 
$150.  Putting  these  two  cases  together 
has  induced  me  to  buy  four  tons  of  po¬ 
tato  manure  and  five  tons  of  super¬ 
phosphate  for  this  year’s  crops  besides 
the  stable  manure  from  10  cows  and 
three  horses.  In  addition  to  this  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  distribute  a  ton  of  nitrate  of 
soda  when  and  where  it  is  most  needed. 
It  is  evident  to  me  that,  at  least  here 
in  the  East,  we  must,  like  the  English 


The  Old  Ohio  Farmhouse 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request-INGERSOLD  PAINT  BOOK 
all  abont  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Try  a 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN 


if  you  want  satisfaction 


Highly  recommended  for  its  efficiency.  Will 
dust  trees  20  ft.  high,  one  or  two  rows  and 
also  underneath  the  foliage.  It  puts  the  dust 
where  the  insects  are.  Just  the  thing  for 
Bean  Beetles.  Fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
need  the  Peerless  to  insure  success.  Write 
for  circular  and  tell  where  you  saw  this  adv. 


PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  CO. 

1600  East  24th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 


“On  15  acres  of  corn,  1 
lost  but  3  or  4  hills”— 

■writes  A.  B.  Wilir.ot,  of  E.  Thetford,  Yt.  And  it  cost  Mr.  Wilmot 
only  about  $3.00  to  save  from  1-4  to  1-3  of  his  entire  crop.  Previously, 
the  crows  and  other  pests  had  fairly  picnicked  on  his  corn-fields.  Hill 
after  hill  was  entirely  pulled  up.  Hill  after  hill  he  had  to  replant  every 
eeason.  This  cost  him  not  only  money  but  it  cost  him  a  lot  of  his  valuable _ 
time  right  at  planting  time.  Then  someone  told  him  of  a  way  to  coat  hia 
seed  corn  in  a  mixture  that  no  crows  or  any  other  pests  would  touch,  after 
they  once  had  a  taste  of  it.  This  corn-saver  was 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

Mr.  Wilmot  sent  for  some.  He  mixed  it  with  his  seed  corn.  He  did  not  have 
to  wait  for  it  to  dry,  but  planted  it  at  once.  And  it  did  not  clog  the  planter. 
It  did  not  injure  the  seed  corn.  It  was  not  poisonous,  so  it  would  not  kill 
birds  or  animals.  But  it  did  keep  every  crow,  mole,  squirrel  and  other  pest  off 
of  his  corn-field,  after  they  got  the  first  whiff  of  it.  Now  there  are  no  more 
scare-crows  in  Mr.  Wilmot's  field.  There’s  no  more  worry  over  not  getting 
u  full  crop,  so  far  as  pests  are  concerned.  And  Mr.  Wilmot  is  only  one  of 
hundreds  who  have  written  us  that  they  would  never  plant  a  hill  of  corn  again 
without  coating  their  seed  corn  with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  “Money  Back” 
guarantee.  Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50. 
Half  size,  $1,.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
order  direct.  Address,  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500-H  ,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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with  the  children,  but  when  Winter 
came  we  had  a  furnace  installed  and 
plumbing  and  an  electric  system  and 
decided  to  stay  on  a  while  until  the 
skating  on  the  pond  near  the  house  and 
sliding  was  good,  but  by*  this  time  the 
children  enjoyed  the  country  so  much 
that  we  decided  not  to  move  back  to 
the  city.  Now  after  four  years  we 
have  decided  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
ever  moving  back  to  the  city,  as  the 
children  go  to  school  in  the  city.  My 
husband  has  worked  in  a  bank  in 
Akron  for  14  years,  and  we  all  think 
that  living  in  the  city  is  a  pretty  empty 
life  to  what  we  have  in  the  country. 
My  husband  enjoys  being  out  where  he 
has  plenty  of  room  after  being  in  the 
crowded  city  all  day,  with  the  crowded 
streets,  and  working  inside  all  day.  At 
night  and  in  the  morning  and  during 
his  vacation  and  on  holidays  he  works 
on  the  farm  and  on  the  buildings,  in 
fact  he  has  done  the  greater  part  of  the 
repairing  and  painting  himself,  and 
now,  after  four  years,  our  buildings 
are  all  in  good  shape  and  we  expect 
in  the  near  future  to  stock  the  farm. 

Ohio.  M.  H.  A. 


THe  Desirability  of  Heavy 
Manuring 

Last  year  I  put  about  half  an  acre 
in  sweet  corn  on  the  top  of  a  hill  on 
one  of  my  two  farms.  Because  of  the 
scarcity  of  labor  the  cultivation  was 
insufficient.  The  corn  came  up,  but 
grew  slowly.  It  was  evident  something 
was  badly  needed.  The  farm  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  tenants  for  at  least 
nine  years,  and  had  evidently  been 
thoroughly  “skinned.”  It  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  if  I  wanted  any  corn  to  eat 
something  must  be  done.  I  figured  that 
a  little  nitrate  of  soda  could  be  quickly 
applied,  and  proceeded  to  do  so  by 
throwing  a  small  handful  around  each 
hill.  Shortly  afterward  it  rained  and 
the  corn  began  to  shoot.  The  growth 
was  quite  marvelous  considering  pre- 


and  Germans,  practice  intensive  farm¬ 
ing  if  we  are  to  continue  making  it 
pay.  EDWARD  HART. 

Pennsylvania. 


Growing  Trees  from  the 
Seed 

On  page  340  of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  a  ques¬ 
tion  was  brought  up  about  a  plan  of 
starting  forest  trees  by  planting  nuts, 
acorns  and  other  seeds.  This  brings  up 
a  very  interesting  and  worth-while 
question  for  further  discussion. 

In  1922  we  planted  five  different 
kinds  of  deciduous  tree  seeds  on  worn- 
out  pasture  land  in  Southeastern  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County.  The  varieties  planted 
were  basswood,  red  oak,  black  locust, 
white  ash  and  hard  maple.  The  method 
used  in  planting  the  seed  was  to  take 
away  the  sod  to  the  extent  of  about 
one  square  foot,  loosening  the  soil  in 
this  area  and  planting  from  three  to 
ten  seeds  in  the  loosened  soil.  We  did 
the  work  rather  carefully  and  we  hope 
we  will  obtain  some  results  from  some 
of  the  different  varieties.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  this  one  year  in  starting  trees  in 
this  way  would  not  warrant  our  going 
further  with  this  plan.  Very  few  of 
the  trees  started,  and  the  ones  that  did 
start  made  very  slow  growth. 

Hardwood  species  of  trees  such  as 
those  mentioned  above  are  very  desir¬ 
able,  and  seem  to  come  in  naturally  on 
some  fields.  We  ought  to  have  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  other  farmers  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  regarding  their 
methods  of  starting  hardwood  forests. 
Here  in  New  York  State  we  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  we  can  get  better  results 
and  quicker  results  if  we  put  in  coni¬ 
fers,  transplanting  the  trees  when  they 
are  about  two  years  old.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  here  would  indicate  that  C.  P. 
would  be  reasonably  sure  of  good  re¬ 
sults  if  he  transplanted  such  varieties 
as  Norway  spruce,  red  pine  or  othar 
varieties  that  are  used  for  reforesta¬ 
tion  in  his  section  of  the  country. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  L.  H.  woodward. 
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A  Discussion  of  Varieties 
of  Fruit 

I  wish  to  set  out  a  small  orchard  of 
40  or  r»0  trees,  for  home  use  mainly, 
and  I  should  appreciate  your  sending 
me  a  list  of  the  apples,  pears,  plums, 
and  cherries  you  consider  best.  Also 
what  grapes  might  do  well  and  what 
strawberries?  My  place  is  in  the  hills 
of  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  l.  k.  m. 

Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

In  the  first  place  you  are  not  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  most  favored  fruit  sec¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State,  so  that  all  of 
the  varieties  that  are  mentioned  will 
need  to  be  judged  in  the  opinion  of 
some  of  your  neighbors,  or  of  some  old- 
timers  in  your  section  who  have  had 
experience  with  them.  Hardiness  and 
length  of  season  must  be  kept  in  mind 
throughout. 

Among  apples,  consider  Oldenburg, 
Wealthy,  McIntosh.  R.  I.  Greening. 
Northern  Spy,  and  possibly  Cortland. 
Among  pears  try  Bartlett,  Clapp  Favor¬ 
ite,  Seckel,  and  Bose.  For  plums,  try 
Abundance  and  Burbank  for  the 
Japanese  kinds,  and  Reine '  Claude, 
Italian  Prune,  and  Lombard  for  the 
European  varieties.  Among  sour  cher¬ 
ries,  Montmorency  stands  supreme ; 
while  with  the  sweet  varieties  try 
Black  Tartarian,  Yellow  Spanish,  and 
Windsor.  Concord.  Niagara,  and  Dela¬ 
ware  are  outstanding  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  classes  of  grapes.  Two  early  white 
varieties  are  Portland  and  Ontario;  and 
an  earlier  ripening  kind  of  Concord 
type  is  Worden.  Your  choice  of  straw¬ 
berries  will  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  local  conditions.  Some  of  the 
better  varieties  are  Premier,  Mastodon, 
William  Belt,  and  Glen  Mary.  h.  b.  t. 


What  About  Dusting? 

One  thing  in  particular  interests 
many  apple  growers  in  New  England. 
This  is  the  coming  use  of  dust  in  place 
of  sprays.  I  have  followed  the  fruit 
game  for  around  16  years,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  not  hearing  enough 
from  the  men  who  are  making  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  dusting  in  their  orchards.  The 
experiment  stations  seem  to  be  slow  in 
changing  their  policies  along  this  line. 
Of  course  this  is  a  large  subject  to  com¬ 
ment  upon,  but  I  am  much  interested  to 
hear  from  progressive  growers  and  let 
them  tell  of  their  dusting  experiences. 
I  took  a  trip  around  Massachusetts  and 
Eastern  New  Hampshire  last  Summer 
and  saw  some  of  the  finest  fruit  for 
years  in  a  number  of  dusted  orchards. 
One  grower  had  dusted  for  six  years, 
using  only  a  delayed  dormant  spray. 
Others  dusted  entirely.  Let’s  hear 
about  dusting  from  those  who  have 
tried  it.  I  believe  it  is  the  solution 
of  many  growers’  problems— possibly 
not  for  others.  h.  c.  w. 

Maine. 


The  Seedless  Orange 

In  a  discussion  relative  to  the  seed¬ 
less  orange,  one  who  has  lived  in  the 
South  contends  that  the  seeds  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  orange  when  the  fruit 
is  very  small,  another  that  it  is  grown 
without  seeds  naturally.  Will  you  give 
information  as  to  the  matter? 

New  Jersey.  c.  s.  c. 

The  seedless  orange  is  a  distinct  va¬ 
riety  which  originated  in  Brazil.  The 
original  wild  orange  has  been  modified 
by  culture,  selection  naturally  resulting 
in  more  pulp  and  fewer  seeds.  The 
seedless  or  navel  orange,  known  as 
Washington  Navel  or  Bahia,  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  Brazil  in  1870,  and  has  be¬ 
come  especially  popular  in  California. 
It  was  apparently  a  natural  bud  muta¬ 
tion,  but  its  origin  is  unknown.  The 
idea  that  the  seeds  are  removed  when 
the  fruit  is  small  is  quite  untrue.  It 
is  possible  that  the  alteration  in  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Navel  orange  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  absence  of 
seeds. 
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GET  READY 
FOR  SPRING  DRIVING 

REFII1  WITH 

SDCDNY 

•  fO.VAS.**^orp, 

MOTOR  OIL 

WHEN  a  Socony  man  asks  you  today,  "Is  your 
crankcase  ready  for  spring?"  he  is  acting  under 
instructions  from  headquarters. 

Thousands  of  cars  are  ruined  every  spring  because  the 
owners  merely  add  a  little  clean  oil  to  the  dirty,  diluted 
oil  that  has  been  in  the  crankcase  all  winter. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York  can  render  a  real 
service  to  the  motorists  of  New  York  and  New  England 
by  persuading  every  one  of  them  to  change  the  oil  in  his 
crankcase  now. 

Therefore  please  accept  the  offer  of  your  Socony  man 
as  a  suggestion  made  in  your  interest.  He  charges  noth¬ 
ing  for  draining  your  crankcase,  flushing  with  Socony 
Flushing  Oil  and  refilling  with  Socony  Motor  Oil.  You 
pay  only  for  the  oils. 

Result — wonderful  spring  driving  because  your  car  is 
protected  by  Socony  Motor  Oil. 

Socony  Gasoline  and  Motor  Oil  must  pass 
IS  rigid  tests  before  they  reach  your  car. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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Experience  Proves 

That  the  tonic  effect  of  copper  stimulates  greater 
yields,  while  protecting  the  crops  against  harm 
from  Blight  and  other  fungous  diseases— 

the  use  of 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

(Bluestone) 

99 %  Pure 

has  demonstrated  this  to  he  a 
universal  experience 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 


25  Broad  Street 


New  York 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Pr  ogress 

Robin  Hood 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Fair  Hope  Farm  Notes 


Monday  of  this  week  our  town  held 
its  annual  town  meeting  and  I  could 
not  help  but  consider  the  changes  that 
time  had  brought  to  us  in  the  last  40 
years.  It  was  just  about  40  years  ago 
that  I  attended  my  first  town  meeting 
and  to  me  it  was  an  important  event  in 
my  life.  I  listened  with  much  interest 
to  the  earnest  debates  over  the  differ¬ 
ent  articles  as  they  came  up,  and  I  re¬ 
call  that  there  were  many  farmers  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  or  sanction 
what  they  believed  in.  The  speeches 
were  sometimes  crude,  few  that  could 
be  considered  scholarly,  but  the  speak¬ 
ers  could  make  their  meaning  clear  and 
did  it.  There  were  a  few  men  then,  as 
now,  who  tried  to  advance  their  own 
interest  at  the  expense  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  town,  but  they  often 
found  it  difficult  to  accomplish  their 
ends.  The  town  meeting  was  held  in 
the  upper  story  of  the  only  public  hall 
of  any  size  in  the  town,  and  nearly  all 
stood'  up,  as  there  was  not  room  to 
seat  all. 

This  year  the  meeting  was  held  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  new  high  school 
building  completed  within  the  past 
year  at  a  cost  to  the  town  of  $210,000. 
Nearly  all  the  voters  were  seated  in 
this  splendid  room,  and  the  gallery, 
which  is  of  modern  concrete  construc¬ 
tion,  and  the  building  is  as  nearly  fire¬ 
proof  as  it  can  well  be  made. 

There  were  several  noticeable  dif¬ 
ferences  between  this  meeting  of  today 
and  that  of  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 
First  was  the  large  number  of  women 
voters  present.  If  there  was  a  man 
present  wearing  a  full  beard  we  did  not 
notice  him,  where  40  years  ago  more 
than  half  the  men  wore  full  beards. 

With  the  advantages  of  better 
schooling,  of  Grange  training,  and  the 
greater  touch  with  their  fellows  be¬ 
cause  of  modern  things,  as  the.  tele¬ 
phone  and  auto  and  greater  facilities 
to  obtain  reading  matter  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  the  modern  voters  much 
better  qualified  and  ready  to  express 
themselves  and  take  an  intelligent  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  town 
which  concerns  each  one  so  much.  But 
this  did  not  appear  to  be  so.  The  large 
number  pi’esent,  over  1,000  voters  sat 
quietly  in  their  seats,  only  an  occasion¬ 
al  voice  being  raised,  while  the  few 
interested  in  the  different  articles 
voted  a  sum  of  money  that  will  make 
the  total  commitment  well  over  $200,- 
000. 

Will  it  be  easy  for  the  taxpayers  of 
the  town  to  pay  this  large  sum?  No, 
it  will  not  be  easy  unless  there  should 
chance  to  be  a  bonanza  year  which  is 
highly  improbable.  With  a  hard  year 
as  the  farmers  often  face  when  pota¬ 
toes  sell  low,  sometimes  below  the  cost 
of  production,  there  will  be  many  that 
will  not  be  able  to  pay  their  tax  at  all 
until  another  good  year  comes,  and 
many  will  pay  only  by  the  greatest 
sacrifice. 

About  $75,000  of  the  amount  raised 
will  be  expended  for  the  support  of 
schools.  Another  item  was  $8,000  for 
an  aviation  field,  another  of  nearly 
$30,000  for  an  amusement  park,  but 
only  $2,500  is  raised  annually.  While 
this  is  an  agricultural  community,  and 
practically  the  entire  tax  must  in  the 
end  be  paid  by  the  farms,  as  there  are 
almost  no  manufacturing  interest  here, 
the  larger  part  of  the  money  raised  by 
far  goes  to  the  support  of  the  interests 
located  within  the  village. 

Adjoining  towns  who  do  not  have  the 
villages  to  contend  with  pay  less  than 
half  the  tax  paid  in  the  towns  having 
the  large  villages  on  property  having 
an  equal  valuation.  This  is  becoming  a 
matter  of  grave  importance  in  the  life 
of  these  towns,  and  yet  few  seem  to 
realize  it.  In  this  great  county,  that 
produces  more  potatoes  than  any  other 
equal  area  in  the  world,  where  only 
one-fifth  of  the  original  forest  growth 
has  been  cleared  away  and  made  into 
farms,  there  is  little  new  area  being 
developed  as  farms.  The  younger  gen¬ 
eration  are  not  willing  to  make  a  home 
and  farm  from  the  forest  as  their  par¬ 
ents  did.  Even  if  willing  the  land  is 
largely  held  by  wealthy  land-holders 
who  will  not  open  for  settlement  until 
taxation  or  some  other  condition 
arises  which  will  make  it  unprofitable 
for  them  to  hold  it.  With  the  present 
competition  in  the  potato  industry  from 
other  sections  and  foreign  countries, 
chiefly  Canada,  there  seems  little  to  en¬ 
courage  the  young  people  to  pioneer  as 
did  their  fathers  and  mothers.  This 
means  that  more  and  more  the  young 
people  are  drifting  to  other  professions 
than  farming  either  in  town  or  in 
cities  and  towns  outside  the  county. 
This  section  has  suffered  in  this  respect 


less  than  other  sections  in  the  past  as 
this  has  been  a  new  country,  but  from 
now  on  we  must  face  this  condition 
with  the  older  sections. 

With  increased  town  population  one 
may  be  inclined  to  reason  that  the 
farmer  will  have  better  markets  for  the 
products  of  -  the  soil.  This  will  not 
prove  true  however  except  in  local 
cases.  The  farmer  has  no  real  organi¬ 
zation  except  the  Grange  and  possibly 
the  Farm  Bureau  through  which  he 
can  hope  to  influence  legislation,  while 
labor  and  political  organizations  in 
cities  and  towns  yield  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  to  secure  what  they  may  want. 
If  the  tariff  on  all  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  was  removed  for  a  time  the  city 
consumer  would  undoubtedly  be  able 
to  live  and  supply  his  table  more  cheap¬ 
ly  than  now,  but  what  would  happen 
to  the  American  farmer?  There  can 
be  but  one  answer  in  all  probability. 
The  farms  would  largely  pass  from 
their  present  ownership  into  the  hands 
of  the  capitalist,  and  we  would  even¬ 
tually  have  a  system  of  tenantry  in 
this  country.  The  standards  of  life  on 
the  farms  and  the  rural  sections  would 
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of  necessity  be  lowered.  The  tenants 
would  be  those  of  foreign  birth  or  de¬ 
scent  who  did  not  have  the  true  Ameri¬ 
can  ideals,  and  had  not  been  used  to  the 
American  standards  of  living  on  farms. 
This  would  not  necessarily  mean  that 
there  would  not  be  many  of  these  ten¬ 
ants  who  were  desirable  citizens.  It 
is  not  that  I  have  any  prejudice 
against  the  foreign  born.  My  better 
half  was  foreign  born.  Then  there 
would  remain  those  who  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  spirit  to  attempt  to  change 
their  condition.  It  would  be  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  I  hope  this  country  may 
never  see  for  I  believe  as  does  The 
R.  N.-Y.  in  its  editorial  expression  on 
page  415  under  “We  Do  Agree.”  “VV  e 
have  long  been  convinced  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  small  free  holdings  in  homes 
and  farms  has  been  the  inspiration  for 
our  independence  and  freedom,  the 
source  of  our  prosperity  and  wealth 
and  the  basis  of  our  national  great¬ 
ness.  Destroy  the  small  freeholder 
with  his  love  of  land  and  home,  and  we 
will  then  have  demolished  the  bulwark 
of  our  American  institutions.”  I  would 
add  to  this  my  belief  that  three  great 
factors  are  rapidly  contributing  to¬ 
ward  this  end,  excessive  taxation  of 
visible  property  and  the  failure  of 
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much  intangible  property  to  pay  its 
just  burden  of  taxation,  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  foreign  products  of  cheaper 
labor  and  lands,  and  mistaken  theories 
and  ideals  of  education  anti  the  cen¬ 
tralizing  of  authority  in  the  control  of 
our  schools. 

There  appears  to  me  but  one  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  great  problems  that  are 
racing  us  farm  folks.  We  must  build 
up  some  strong  organization  of  farm 
and  rural  people.  Restore  the  Grange 
to  the  position  the  founders  meant  it 
to  occupy,  and  make  it  even  stronger. 
To  do  this  we  will  have  to  forget  some 
things  that  partisan  politicians  want 
us  to  believe.  Then  there  is  one  most 
important  factor  that  is  within  reach 
of  every  home  and  individual  that  will 
help  us  greatly  and  tend  to  make  the 
consumer  realize  as  they  do  not  now, 
that  the  American  farmer  is  their  best 
customer. 

Let  everyone  in  so  far  as  is  practical 
make  the  farm  self  sustaining.  Many 
will  be  surprised  at  what  any  ordinary 
farm  in  the  hands  of  the  right  sort  of 
management  can  do  without  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  any  vital  thing.  A  few  years 
ago  a  lady  past  the  prime  of  life,  who 
had  the  advantages  of  being  well  edu¬ 
cated,  and  of  travel,  spent  some  months 


The  2-Door  Sedan  *  Body  by  Fisher 


•a  Successful  Six 

now  winning  Even 
Greater  Success 


.A.  Great  JVew  Six 
with  Gm&tNew  Features 


With  its  many  great  new  features, 
the  New  Series  Pontiac  Six  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  most  striking  ex¬ 
amples  of  automotive  progress 
ever  offered,  the  public.  Each  one 
of  its  engineering  advancements 
is  an  important  advancement— a 
vital  contribution  to  finer  per¬ 
formance,  greater  economy  and 
more  marked  owner  satisfaction. 

The  famous  G-M-R  cylinder  head 
adds  smoothness,  snap  and  speed 
to  a  marked  degree.  The  cross- 
flow  radiator  eliminates  95%  of 
all  cooling  cares  and  worries. 
New  manifolding  and  carbure- 


tion  systems,  crankcase  ventila¬ 
tion  and  the  AC  fuel  pump  assure 
more  pronounced  engine  efficien¬ 
cy.  While  all  around  driving 
enjoyment  is  enhanced  by  such 
unexpected  costly  car  items  as 
dash  gasoline  gauge  and  coinci¬ 
dental  lock — and  by  magnificent 
new  Fisher  bodies. 

Almost  every  one  of  the  advance¬ 
ments  embodied  in  the  New 
Series  Pontiac  Six  is  a  feature  con¬ 
tributing  to  long  life.  And  long 
life  is  a  quality  for  which  the 
Pontiac  Six  has  always  been  fa- 
mous  —  a  quality  which  is  the 
basis  of  Pontiac’s  great  success. 


Coupe,  $745;  Sport  Roadster,  $745;  Phaeton,  $775;  Cabriolet,  $795;  4-Door  Sedan,  $825;  Sport 
Landau  Sedan,  $875.  Oakland  All-American  Six,  $1045  to  $1265.  All  prices  at  factory .  Delivered 
prices  include  minimum  handling  charges.  Easy  to  pay  on  the  liberal 
General  Motors  Time  Payment  Plan. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMP  ANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


SIX 


GENERAL  MOTORS 
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Now  Grand-dw 

TOanis  q 

BARKER 


GARDENING  need  not  take  much 
time.  Gardening  neednot  be  tiresome, 
dreaded  work.  Gardening  can  now 
be  a  pleasure  and  a  real  profit  to  you. 

‘‘I  am  sending  you  another  order  for  a 
BARKER,”  wrote  Theo.  S.  Sherman  of  Half- 
way,  Mich.  “When  my  dad  saw  the  one  I  V&j 
got  for  my  boy,  he  wanted  to  buy  it  from  iijjg 
his  grandson.  The  lad  said  'Nothing  doing,’  ^Se¬ 
as  lie  could  clean  his  garden  in  one  day  jSj 
now.  So  here  is  your  order  for  one  more 
BARKER,  for  my  dad." 

Tending  garden  is  so  easy  and  swift  and  ££ 
thorough,  with  a  BARKER.  Like  pushing  t:Jj 
a  lawn-mower.  No  jerking  or  tugging,  no 
strain.  Eight  blades  and  the  underground 
knife  destroys  the  weeds,  even  the  sprout-  Sfc 
ing  weedlets.  "BEST  WEED  KILLER  EVER  & 
USED.”  At  the  same  time  they  “work”  the 
surface  perfectly — aerate  the  ground,  break 
up  the  clods  and  crust  and  level  this  top 
into  a  dense  moisture-retaining  soil  mulch.  <jK 
It  has  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation;  Kj 
guards  to  protect  the  leaves.  Inexpensive.  ^ 
You  need  a  BARKER.  Your  garden  needs  a? 
a  BARKER.  Let  us  tell  you  what  market 
growers,  florists  and  home  garden  Writ?  !$ 

growers  in  every  State  and  thirty  thic  ji§ 

foreign  countries  say  about 
this  machine;  show  you  Jj?C6B00K 
many  pictures  of  the  ma-  -  ™ 

chine  and  its  work;  show 
the  SEVEN  different  sizes 
and  how  little  it  costs  de¬ 
livered  to  you.  Send  for  this 
free  book.  Don’twait  another 
day.  A  post  card  will  do. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO..  Sole  Mfrs. 

Box  52  David  City,  Nebraska 


iii  our  home.  As  Thanksgiving  Day 
drew  near  my  wife  happened  to  re¬ 
mark  that  she  could  give  her  a  pretty 
fair  sort  of  dinner  on  that  feast  day 
and  supply  the  table  from  the  farm. 
She  asked  if  she  really  meant  it  and 
when  assured  that  she  did,  the  lady 
begged  of  her  that  she  try  it  as  she 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  her 
time.  The  dinner  was  the  usual 
Thanksgiving  dinner  of  most  New  Eng¬ 
land  farm  homes,  and  the  lady  pro¬ 
nounced  it  one  of  the  very  best  she  had 
ever  eaten.  The  only  thing  that  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  the  dinner  that  was 
not  produced  on  the  farm  was  the  salt 
and  seasoning  and  the  raisins  in  the 
pudding.  The  menu  might  be  of  inter¬ 
est  and  I  will  give  it.  Roast  turkey 
and  chicken,  mashed  potatoes,  turnips, 
squash,  creamed  onions,  pickles,  cran¬ 
berry  jelly  made  from  high  bush  cran¬ 
berries,  whole  wheat  bread,  white 
bread,  butter,  cream  and  milk,  squash 
and  pumpkin  pie  and  plum  pudding. 
Honey  was  used  to  sweeten  wherever 
sugar  would  ordinarily  be  used. 

As  a  boy  I  have  helped  my  grand¬ 
mother  a  little  on  the  old  hand  loom 
and  wore  out  many  a  garment  made  of 
homemade  cloth.  My  wife  still  in¬ 
dulges  in  that  homely  pastime  of  knit¬ 
ting  mittens  and  stockings  for  the  fam¬ 
ily  to  quite  an  extent.  It  would  still 
be  possible  to  return  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  some  of  the  garments  worn  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  farm  home  and  if 
we  reach  a  place  where  it  will  require 
two  or  more  hours  of  labor  to  produce 
something  grown  on  the  farm  that  we 
exchange  for  an  article  that  we  could 
produce  with  one  hour  of  labor,  we 
may  learn  yet  to  do  it. 

We  have  two  great  problems  that 
producer  and  consumer  must  unite  to 
solve,  and  if  really  united  the  problems 
would  not  be  as  difficult  as  they  may 
appear,  it  is  that  of  transportation  and 
the  distribution  of  the  products  of  the 
soil  and  the  factory  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  Shall  we  do  this  or  allow 
those  interests  that  at  best  are  but 
parasites  on  our  social  life,  to  prevent 
us?  There  is  the  necessary  middleman 
that  plays  an  important  part  in  our 
modern  life,  but  there  are  others  that 
we  can  well  afford  to  do  without. 


'Photo  taken  on  farm  of  J.  C.  Seabrook,  Rockville ,  S.  C.  DIPDUST  treated 
seed  yielded  26  bushels  more  per  acre  than  same  seed  not  treated. 

Increase  Your  Potato  Yield 
15  to  25  Bushels  per  Acre 
with  This  Instantaneous  Dip 


Treat  your  seed  potatoes  as  fast  as  you  can  scoop  them  up.  Just 
dip  them  iu  DIPDUST  solution  and  out  again — all  ready  to  plant. 

DIPDUST  protects  the  seed  and  insures  a  heavy,  profitable  yield. 
It  is  much  more  effective  than  the  old-fashioned  "two-hour  soak” 
treatment — besides  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  injuring  the 
sprouts  or  even  cut  seed. 

After  one  trial  of  DIPDUST  you  will  never  again  waste  two  hours 
treating  seed  potatoes  or  spend  two  weeks  worrying  about  your  stand. 
Compare  this  New*  Treatment  with  the  older  ones: 


THE  NEW  WAY 

Dipdust  Organic 
Mercury  Disfectant 

1.  Requires  less  than  1  minute.  One 
man  can  easily  treat  from  200  to 
400  bushels  of  potatoes  per  day. 


THE  OLD  WAY 

Formaldehyde  or 
Corrosive  Sublimate 

1.  Requires  from  iy.2  to  2  hours. 
One  man  can  treat  only  from  50  to 
75  bushels  per  day. 


Don  t  expose  your 
throat  and  lungs  to  this 
danger! 

When  you  work  with  poisonous 
fruit  sprays,  guard  against  seri¬ 
ous  injury  to  your  lungs!  Don’t 
risk  your  health.  Play  safe  by 
wearing  a  mask. 

Dr.  Willson’s  Dust  and  Spray 
Mask  gives  you  complete  protec¬ 
tion.  Comfortable.  Allows  free 
breathing.  Wear  it  when  you’re 
treating  seed  —  threshing  —  or 
doing  any  other  dusty,  irritating 
work.  Priced  at  $2.25.  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  to 
us  direct  and  we  will  send  it 
c.  O.D.  Address  Willson  Goggles, 
Inc.,  209  Washington  St.,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

DR.  WILLSON’S 
DUST  AND 
SPRAY  MASK 

iiimiiiiiiimiMimiiiiiimiimiiimmiiimi 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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Maine.  o.  b.  griffin. 


Cowpea  Hay  Combination 

I  noticed  in  the  March  10  issue 
where  S.  F.  T.  stated  he  was  con¬ 
templating  planting  quite  a  few  cow- 
peas  this  Summer  and  wanted  to  know 
if  his  plan  would  make  good  hay. 

Will  say  none  of  the  crops  you  men¬ 
tioned  are  entirely  satisfactory  as  com¬ 
bination  crops  with  cow  peas.  Millet 
reaches  the  proper  stage  for  cutting  for 
hay  far  ahead  of  the  cow  peas,  and  if 
not  cut  at  that  time  deteriorates  in 
value  very  much.  To  a  great  extent, 
the  same  is  true  of  Sudan  grass.  This 
is  not  true  of  sorghum,  but  on  good 
laud  it  grows  rank  and  is  hard  to 
handle  and  difficult  to  cure.  However, 
on  land  of  only  medium  quality  it  is 
probably  the  better  of  the  three  crops 
to  use  in  combination  with  cow  peas.  It 
should  be  sown  thickly  to  avoid  large 
stalks,  and  when  the  time  comes  to 
cure  it,  it  will  have  to  be  left  on  the 
ground  a  long  time  or  for  a  good  many 
days.  It  will  probably  take  at  least 
teu  days  after  cutting  to  get  it  cured 
enough  to  put  into  the  barn. 

I  think  Soy  beans  would  be  the  best 
crop  to  mix  with  the  cow  peas  than  auy 
of  the  above  grasses  and  can  be  seeded 
with  the  cowpeas  or  at  the  same  time, 
and  also  be  cured  just  like  cow  pea  hay. 

Virginia.  w.  H.  h. 


Holly  From  Seed 

How  can  I  grow  holly  trees  from  the 
berry?  Is  it  best  to  start  seedlings 
under  cover  so  I  eau  get  a  lot  o^. little 
ones  about  au  inch  or  two  high? 

East  Bound,  Wash.  h.  b.  g. 

Holly  seeds  do  not  usually  germi¬ 
nate  for  a  year  or  more.  Mix  them 
with  sand  in  a  box  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe,  or  in  early  Winter.  Keep  the 
box  in  a  shed  or  cold-frame.  In  Spring 
wash  the  seeds  from  the  pulp,  then 
store  again  in  fresh  sand  until  Fall, 
when  they  may  be  sown.  The  seedlings 
may  be  expected  in  late  Spring.  This 
method  of  storing  the  seeds  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  sowing  them  at  once,  and  let¬ 
ting  them  lie  iu  the  ground,  where  ver¬ 
min  may  destroy  them,  or  their  loca¬ 
tion  be  lost  in  weeds.  Of  course  your 
climate  is  favorable  to  early  germina¬ 
tion. 


2.  Can  be  used  on  cut  or  sprouted 
seed  without  the  slightest  injury. 

3.  After  cutting,  protects  the  cut 
surfaces  from  seed-rotting  organ¬ 
isms  in  the  soil.  This  insures  a  bet¬ 
ter  stand  of  stronger  plants. 

4.  Controls  surface-borne  diseases, 
such  as  Rhizoctonia,  scab  and  black¬ 
leg. 

5.  Improves  the  stand  and  growth 
of  the  plants,  and  thus  increases 
the  yield  10  to  20%. 


2.  Can  not  be  used  on  cut  or 
sprouted  seed  without  injury. 

3.  Before  cutting,  give  no  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  cut  surfaces.  The  seed 
frequently  decays  in  the  ground 
before  the  young  plants  get  started. 

4.  Although  effective  against  Rhiz¬ 
octonia  and  scab,  do  not  control 
black-leg. 

5.  Frequently  decrease  the  stand, 
and  therefore  the  yield,  to  a  serious 
extent. 

treats  15  to  20  bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 


GUARANTEE  - 

Plant  a  few 
acres  of  DIPDUST 
treated  seed  in  al¬ 
ternate  rows  with 
untreated  seed.  If. 
at  digging;  time, 
you  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied,  return  the 
empty  DIPDUST 
can  to  us  and  we 
will  refund  price 
paid. 


One  pound 

Treat  your  Corn  and  Vegetable  Seeds  too 

You  can  now  also  disinfect  your  seed  corn  and 
vegetable  seeds  with  DIPDUST  and  increase  your 
yield  by  preventing  many  of  the  diseases  which 
cause  poor  germination,  weak, "spindly  plants,  and 
poor  quality  crop.  Simply  use  as  a  dusLtreatment. 
It  is  easily  and  quickly  applied  and  costs  but  a  few 
cents  per  acre.  One  pound  of  DIPDUST  will  treat 
six  bushels  of  seed  corn,  or  from  six  to  eight  bushels 
of  vegetable  seed. 


Tke  Bayer  Company,  Inc„  Agricultural  Dept.,  117  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DIPDU 


4  ounces  -  50  cents 


1  pound  -  $1.75 


5  pounds  -  $8.00 
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FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 


Write  and  get  our  Big 
Free  Catalog  which  gives 
you  full  information  about 
these  sturdy,  long  life 
rigs. 

“Friend”  Manufacturing  Co.  I 
120  East  Ave.  Gasport.  N.  Y.l 


HAUCK  “One  Man”  Weed  Burners 

The  Modern,  Sure  Way  to  Kill  Weeds 
Use  kerosene  and  burn  them  green— seeds 
and  stalks.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  half  old 
methods.  Used  by  road  commissioners,  coun¬ 
try  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers.  Does  3 
men’s  work.  Write  for  booklet  and  details. 
HAUCK  MFG.  CO..  123  10th  St..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 
frl—n  "i - n - ~ttt 
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Instant  Hitch 

_ ^  make*  alt  toot* 

quickly  interchange* 
Able.  Important  new  tools.  Arched  Axle. 
Toot  Control.  Power  Turn  and  other  vital 
feature*.  Power  Pulley  for  Belt  Work, 
Time  Payment  plan.  Write  today. 
GILSON  MANUFACTURING.  CO- 
723  P-*1*  Street,  Port  Washington,  Wi*. 


Nothing  finer  Tor  Garden.' 
Plowing,  Harrowing. 
Seeding,  Cultivating.  Spraying.  Law** 
Mowing.  Belt  Power* 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust - 

fag  witb  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND.  Beacon,  New  York 
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Looking 

“Court  Is  In  Order” 

“Give  T.  E.  the  G.  B.,”  read  the 
.judge.  “Nother  tag  day,  eh?  What’s 
that  mean,  anyway?  Simplified  spelling 
may  be  all  right,  but  that  looks  to  me 
like  code.” 

Court  was  assembling  in  the  little 
town  hall.  The  saleslady  was  a  girl 
of  20. 

“T.  B.  is  what’ll  get  you  if  you’ve  got 
it,  Judge.  And  G.  B.  is  what  we  first 
voters  will  give  you  next  Fall  if  you 
don’t  come  across.” 

The  laughing  reply  was  intended 
only  as  pleasant  repartee,  but  the 
Judge  looked  serious.  “The  money  goes 
to  help  with  our  free  T.  B.  clinics,”  she 
continued.  “Dr.  Williams  of  the  county 
hospital  is  coming  out  and  we're  trying 
to  get  everyone  under  50  to  be  ex¬ 
amined.” 

“Well,  that  let’s  me  out,  anyway,” 
said  the  Judge,  pulling  a  bill  out  of  his 
pocket  and  handing  it  to  the  girl.  She 
looked  at  it  and  gave  a  little  gasp  of 
surprise. 

“Why,  Judge,  didn’t  you  make  a  mis¬ 
take?”  she  exclaimed,  holding  it  back 
to  him  so  that  he  might  examine  its 
denomination.  She  had  expected  a 
quarter,  or  a  dollar  at  the  most. 

The  Judge  waved  it  away. 

“Gettin’  liberal,  ain’t  you,  Judge?” 
chaffed  the  constable.  “Worryin’  ’bout 
your  income  tax?” 

“No,”  volunteered  another  ;  “he’s  just 
tithing  the  fees  he  took  in  yesterday 
on  those  automobile  cases.  These  Meth¬ 
odists  are  great  tithers.” 

“Pretty  likely  girl  to  be  callin’  on  an 
old  bach.  They  sent  the  right  one  all 
right.  Just  naturally  couldn’t  refuse 
her.” 

While  this  banter  was  going  around 
the  girl  had  quickly  stripped  us  of  our 
loose  change  and  slipped  out  of  the 
room.  But  the  judge  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  merriment  and  his  solemn 
demeanor  quickly  silenced  the  rest  of 
us  as  soon  as  we  fully  sensed  it. 

“Get  me,  will  it?”  muttered  the 
judge,  half  to  himself,  half  to  the  little 
group  of  court  officers  and  newspaper¬ 
men.  “Takes  me  back  30  years.  T.  B. 
was  awfully  common  then.  Called  it 
consumption  in  those  days.  Why !  I 
can  take  you  down  to  the  cemetery  and 
show  you  whole  rows  of  ’em,  whole 
families,  father,  mother  and  children, 
that  went  there  with  it  within  a  10- 
year  period. 

“And  they  didn’t  know  a  thing  to  do 
about  it  in  those  days.  Thought  ’twas 
in  the  blood.  If  your  family  had  it 
you  just  had  to  have  it. 

“Remember  one  family  ’specially. 
Though  I  didn’t  know  most  of  them  so 
very  well.  Not  as  well  as  I’d  have 
liked  to.  The  mother  and  one  son  had 
been  taken  away.  The  father  and  the 
other  children,  pretty  nearly  grown  up, 
lived  on  the  home  farm.  There  was 
one  girl  about  like  Marjorie  here,  the 
girl  that  just  robbed  us.  Brought  it 
all  back  to  me  with  a  bang  when  she 
said  T.  B. 

“Well,  I’d  walked  home  from  church 
with  her  a  couple  of  evenings  and  I 
wanted  to  call  to  see  her  during  the 
week. 

“  ‘No,  Robert,’  she  said  in  a  voice 
that  thrilled  me  to  my  finger  tips.  She 
had  never  called  me  that  before.  ‘You 
may  come  once  in  awhile  if  you  would 
like  to  do  so.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
you.  But  I  can’t  keep  steady  company 
with  anyone.  It  wouldn’t  be  right. 
You  know  about  Mother  and  John.  In 
less  than  10  years  you’ll  be  putting- 
flowers  on  my  grave.  I  must  not  let 
love  enter  into  my  life.  I  must  never 
think  of  leaving  little  ones  behind  me.’ 
She  had  tried  to  be  brave,  but  her  voice 
choked  off  with  a  sob.  It’s  hard  to 
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shut  out  love,  and  little  ones,  and  think 
of  death  coming  in,  when  you’re  20. 

“Well,  she  was  right.  I  did.  No  need 
for  it,  either,  as  we  know  nowadays. 
That’s  the  hard  part  of  it.” 

“Is  that  the  reason  you  never  mar¬ 
ried,  Judge?”  queried  a  cub  reporter. 

“Court  is  in  order,”  growled  the 
judge.  f.  H.  LACY. 


Notes  from  Oklahoma 

The  Winter  here  in  Eastern  Okla¬ 
homa  has  been  one  of  the  mildest  in  the 
history  of  the  State,  there  being  very 
few  days  that  one  could  not  work  out¬ 
side  in  perfect  comfort.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  Feb.  14,  no  snow  has  fallen,  and 
there  have  been  but  few  cold,  blustery 
days,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
weather  man  had  predicted  a  stormy 
February,  with  frequent  snows,  bliz¬ 
zards  and  cold  waves  —  all  of  which 
seems  to  have  shunned  this  section. 
Early  gardens  have  been  planted,  and 
some  of  the  more  hardy  plants,  as  mus¬ 
tard  and  lettuce,  are  showing  above 
ground;  also  the  jonquils  and  hyacinths 
have  started  growth  and  will  soon  be 
making  the  household  glad  with  their 
sweet  fragrance.  The  Indian  women 
have  been  gathering  wild  onions  for 
the  market  for  some  weeks.  The  gather¬ 
ing  and  selling  of  these  is  always  an 
important  work  among  the  Indian 
people  early  in  the  Spring;  they  go 
along  the  creek  bottoms,  where  the  soil 
is  rich  and  where  the  plants  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  leaves,  so  that  growth  starts 
very  early,  and  rake  away  the  leaves 
and  gather  great  baskets  of  the  small 
onions.  These  are’ taken  home,  washed, 
sorted  and  tied  into  small  bunches  and 
sold  for  10  cents  per  bunch.  A  woman 
could  hardly  gather  more  than  a  dozen 
bunches  in  a  day;  then  some  time  is 
required  for  preparing  for  market,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  walk  of  three  to  five 
miles  to  get  to  the  onion  patches.  How¬ 
ever,  these  humble,  industrious  people 
never  complain.  They  ask  only  the 
plainest  necessities  of  life  and  never 
shirk  labor,  especially  if  it  leads  them 
out  into  the  wild  life,  such  as  fishing, 
hunting  or  roaming  the  woods  gather¬ 
ing  berries,  nuts,  etc.  Occasionally  a 
family,  or  several  families,  leave  their 
homes  in  the  Summer  and  camp  along 
the  creeks  as  far  away  from  civiliza¬ 
tion  as  possible,  and  here  they  hunt, 
fish  and  gather  wild  food  and  enjoy  the 
seclusion  for  many  months  before  re¬ 
turning  to  their  real  homes. 

No  doubt  every  housewife,  like  my¬ 
self,  finds  the  Spring  months  very  busy 
ones.  With  the  planting  of  seeds,  the 
setting  of  hens  or  incubators,  care  of 
baby  chicks,  the  hens  and  pigs  —  all 
coine  in  for  their  share  of  attention. 
For  educational  reasons  my  last  few 
years  have  been  spent  in  a  small  col¬ 
lege  town ;  however,  I  have  never  de¬ 
parted  from  farm  customs  and  plain 
country  living  plans.  We  now  own  a 
beautiful  home  in  the  outer  edge  of 
town,  and  one  with  enough  outside 
space  for  chickens,  garden,  flowers, 
some  fruit  trees  and  cows.  Here  we 
grow  practically  all  of  our  vegetables, 
potatoes,  strawberries,  etc.,  and  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  poultry  and 
dairy  products  for  home  use  and  some 
to  spare.  This,  I  think,  is  the  only  way 
that  the  average  person  of  limited 
means  can  afford  to  live  in  town  and 
keep  their  children  in  college.  Now 
that  only  one  of  seven  is  in  college,  the 
burden  has  become  much  lighter,  and 
especially  so  since  the  other  six  have 
become  wage-earners  and  help  to  carry 
on  the  home,  so  that  there  is  more 
leisure  and  less  worry  than  when  there 
was  a  constant  demand  for  necessities 
that,  too  often,  was  difficult  to  meet. 

Tahlequah,  Okla.  l.  e.  y. 


Don’t  Neglect  the  Garden 

At  this  season  of  the  year  during  the 
rush  of  preparing  for  regular  farm 
crops  such  a  corn,  cotton  and  peanuts, 
the  planning  and  planting  of  the  small 
home  garden  is  often  neglected  or  left 
entirely  to  the  good  housewife  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  plant  such  vegetables  as  she 
can.  No  piece  of  ground  cultivated 
(for  its  size)  pays  so  well  as  a  good 
garden,  as  it  furnishes  at  least  one-half 
the  living  for  the  entire  family. 

The  farmer  who  neglects  his  garden 
and  food  crops  will  be  paying  out  later 
his  hard  earned  crop  money  when  it 
will  buy  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
what  the  same  labor  investment  would 
yield  in  a  good  garden.  Then  often 
when  we  have  vegetables  to  buy,  we 
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may  go  without  them  or  have  only  a 
few  occasionally.  The  most  successful 
farmey  is  the  one  who  finds  time  for 
both  money  crops  and  the  necessary 
garden  crops.  The  result  is  far  better 
living  than  those  who  have  to  buy 
everything  in  the  garden  line. 

In  poultry  manure  the  gardener  or 
trucker  has  available  one  of  the  best 
all-around  fertilizers  when  properly  ap¬ 
plied.  Poultry  manure  supplies  a  good 
percentage  of  the  most  needed  ele¬ 
ments,  and  is  especially  rich  in  nitro¬ 
gen,  which  most  vegetables  require. 
Due  to  its  fine  texture  it  can  be  safely 
applied  at  any  time  by  being  cax-eful 
as  to  how  and  the  quantity  applied. 
Due  to  the  high  concentration,  there  is 
great  danger  of  burning  or  firing  when 
used  in  too  large  amounts  or  when 
coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  seed 
or  plants.  In  either  broadcasting  or 
drill  form  it  should  be  mixed  thorough¬ 
ly  with  the  soil.  When  sown  around 
vegetables,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
use  half  poultry  manure  and  half  rich 
earth  thoroughly  mixed.  The  rich 
earth  will  counteract  the  burning.  It 
can  be  used  in  this  way  without  fear  of 
doing  any  injury  to  the  crop.  When 
not  diluted  great  care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  use  it  lightly  and  not  close  to 
the  plants.  The  use  of  poultry  manure 
is  especially  desirable  for  leafy  vege¬ 
tables  such  as  cabbage,  kale,  spinach, 
etc.  The  use  of  large  amounts  on  such 
crops  as  tomatoes  and  potatoes  often 
results  in  large  vine  growth  and  little 
fruit.  When  properly  used  there  is  no 
better  fertilizer  for  the  garden. 

Parsnips  delight  in  rich,  deep,  mel¬ 
low  soil  in  order  that  the  roots  may 
grow  long  and  straight.  Ground  that 
was  heavily  fertilized  the  past  season 
is  best  for  growing  first-class  parsnips ; 
though,  when  well-rotted,  finely  pre¬ 
pared  manure  is  used,  good  results  will 
be  the  consequence.  The  young  plants 
are  quite  small  but  are  very  hardy  and 
the  seed  should  go  in  the  ground  early. 
The  seeds  are  rather  slow  in  germi¬ 
nating  and  from  three  to  four  weeks 
are  required  for  plants  to  show.  The 
seed  should  be  sowed  quite  thickly  in 
drills  about  1  in.  deep  having  the  rows 
2 y2  ft.  apart.  Cover  with  fine  manure 
or  scrapings  from  the  barnyard  or  in 
fence  corners.  The  first  working  is 
rather  tedious,  but  they  grow  off  rapid¬ 
ly  and  later  workings  may  be  done  with 
a  garden  plow  and  hoe.  Keep  the  soil 
loose  around  the  plants  and  thin  the 
plants  to  2  in.  apart  in  the  row.  Pars¬ 
nips  thrive  in  moderately  dry  weather 
and  grow  right  along  until  good  rains 
come,  when  they  develop  very  fast  and 
are  ready  to  be  pulled  up  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  cold  weather. 

The  Kentucky  Wonder  bean  has  pods 
which  grow  from  6  to  8  in.  long  that 
are  very  fleshy  and  tender,  and  when 
young  or  small,  are  delicious  cooked 
whole  as  you  would  snaps  or  string 
beans.  The  vines  bear  quite  heavily, 
beginning  early  in  the  Summer  (if 
planted  in  time),  and  continuing  till 
frost.  It  is  as  good  as  any  snap  bean 
while  young,  but  is  especially  desirable 
to  shell  for  late  Fall  and  Winter  use 
and  also  for  canning.  They  are  also 
good  to  shell  out  while  green  and  cook 
and  eat  as  you  would  butter  beans. 
This  bean  requires  a  pole  on  which  to 
climb  or  run. 

We  can  have  roasting  ears  from  mid¬ 
summer  until  frost  if  we  only  start 
right  and  plant  in  time.  To  do  this, 
plant  in  fertile  ground  and  cultivate 
well.  Make  plantings  at  least  every 
three  weeks  from  early  Spring  to  late 
July.  To  have  tender  beans  all  the 
time,  make  a  planting  every  12  or  15 
days  until  late  August.  A  tough  snap- 
bean  is  almost  worthless.  Experiment 
this  year  with  a  few  vegetables  which 
you  have  never  grown  before.  It  often 
pays.  Plant  a  late  crop  oi  Englisn 
peas,  using  the  wrinkled  varieties. 
These  peas  seldom  thrive  in  hot  weath¬ 
er,  but  if  the  crop  should  happen  to 
hit,  will  come  in  at  a  time  that  they 
will  be  appreciated. 

When  properly  managed  we  should 
have  vegetables  all  the  season,  though 
this  proposition  of  getting  vegetables 
from  the  farm  or  home  garden  all 
through  the  season  is  not  solely  one  of 
successive  plantings  and  careful  and 
frequent  cultivation  and  fertilizing. 
The  kind  of  seed  planted  has  a  very 
strong  bearing  on  the  results.  Not  all 
seeds  are  strong  or  of  a  germinating 
nature.  Now  and  then  we  get  hold  of 
a  bunch  of  seed  that  is  infected  with 
one  disease  or  another  that  does  not 
ruin  the  entire  crop,  but  at  the  same 
time  greatly  cuts  down  the  production. 
"So  as  a  result  it  is  well  to  treat  the 
seed  with  some  kind  of  disinfectant 
that  will  kill  the  disease  germs. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact  how 
effective  the  treatment  of  seed  Irish  po- 
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tatoes  has  been,  which  has  made  big 
advances  in  the  past  few  years  and  the 
same  is  going  to  be  made  in  all  vege¬ 
table  seeds.  In  the  past  year  or  two 
a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  im¬ 
proving  varieties  of  seed  but  the  aver¬ 
age  man  has  not  paid  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  seed-borne  diseases. 

It  is  rather  expensive  to  bring  an 
orchard  into  bearing  these  days.  The 
grower  must  either  have  capital  or 
must  make  expenses  by  growing  “cash” 
crops  between  the  rows  until  the  trees 
get  in  good  bearing  trim.  This  practice 
will  make  the  young  orchard  profitable 
up  to  bearing  time.  The  problem  is  to 
grow  some  crop  that  will  occupy  the 
ground  for  but  a  limited  period  and  in¬ 
crease  fertility  at  the  same  time.  The 
crop  should  be  one  that  is  not  hard  on 
the  soil.  Most  growers  make  a  practice 
of  fertilizing  the  young  trees  and  also 
the  crop  that  is  grown.  Such  crops 
should  be  grown  which  require  no  cul¬ 
ture  when  the  orchard  should  be  left 
undisturbed.  We  find  garden  or  truck 
crops  are  the  best  for  this  purpose, 
such  as  tomatoes,  melons,  cucumbers, 
beans,  Irish  potatoes,  as  all  these  re¬ 
quire  heavy  fertilizing  and  manuring 
(which  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
young  trees)  and  also  bring  in  ready 
cash  when  in  season.  Do  not  overcrop 
the  young  orchard,  but  leave  plenty  of 
room  between  the  crop  and  the  trees. 
No  crop  should  be  grown  in  the  orchard 
after  the  trees  get  their  growth — say 
after  the  first  five  years. 

Virginia.  w.  h.  harrison. 


Canada  Thistle  Data 
Wanted 

Hundreds  of  farmers  throughout  the 
Canada  thistle  infested  area  are  firm 
in  the  belief  that  a  certain  date  or  time 
exists  when  a  single  cutting  will  eradi¬ 
cate  the  pest. 

I  have  heard  this  statement  made  so 
frequently  and  over  so  wide  a  range  of 
territory  that  I  am  anxious  to  dis¬ 
cover  this  mysterious  date  or  time.  I 
will  sincerely  appreciate  it  if  you  will 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
your  readers,  requesting  that  farmers 
who  have  discovered  the  proper  date 
to  send  this  information,  with  details, 
to  me,  addressed  in  care  of  the  Purdue 
University  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

ALBERT  A.  HANSEN. 

R.  N.-Y. — Will  readers  who  have  in¬ 
formation  about  this  please  communi¬ 
cate  with  Prof.  Hansen? 


That  Alfalfa  Valley 

In  your  issue  of  Feb.  11,  1928,  page 
216,  is  question :  “Who  knows  this 
Alfalfa  Valley?”  I  saw  an  answer  to 
it  in  a  later  issue,  but  think  it  is  not 
the  one  wanted.  My  guess  is  that  it 
is  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona. 
Phoenix,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  in 
the  heart  of  it.  I  lived  in  Phoenix 
from  1910-1918.  There  were  200,000  or 
more  acres  of  it.  About  1917-18  they 
plowed  under  hundreds  of  acres  and 
put  in  cotton.  Arizona  is  fine  in  Win¬ 
ter  but  hot  in  Summer,  t.  e.  colons. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Punishment  at  School 

Our  school  teacher  hits  the  children 
over  their  heads  with  a  book  when  he 
wishes  to  punish  them.  How  can  he  be 
compelled  to  stop  it?  c.  H. 

New  York. 

If  the  teacher  you  mention  is  doing 
anything  that  seems  unusual  in  the*  way 
of  punishment,  the  matter  should  be 
taken  up  with  the  trustee,  who  has  power 
to  regulate  this  thing,  and  he  will  no 
doubt  instruct  the  teacher  to  stop.  We 
know  that  often  a  teacher  becomes  great¬ 
ly  exasperated  because  some  two  or  three 
pupils  make  up  their  minds  that  they  are 
going  to  torment  him  a  little,  and  loses 
his  temper  in  ways  that  are  most  repre¬ 
hensible,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  that 
unless  something  more  than  “pure  moral 
suasion”  is  used,  the  teacher  cannot 
maintain  the  proper  discipline  in  the 
school.  The  right  thing  to  do  is  to  take 
such  a  matter  up  with  the  trustee. 
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1928  Wiard 

Light  Draft 

For  Fordson  and  Other 
Agricultural  Tractors 

1 

Operates  entirely  from  the  seat  so  easily 
your  boy  can  handle  the  depth  and  level¬ 
ing  levers  with  the  plow  in  motion. 

2 

It’s  the  plow  that  will  turn  over  two  14 
inch  furrows  in  the  spring  and  turn  them 
both  evenly  then  when  the  ground  is 
hard  plow  two  12.  inch  furrows  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Yes  it  can  be  done;  adjusting  6 
bolts  does  the  trick. 

3 

Then  if  you  equip  with  Wiard’s  Neufang 
Safety  SpringTrip  Hitch,  you  can  couple 
up  from  the  seat  as  easily  as  an  engineer 
couples  onto  his  train.  Not  only  that, 
but  you  can  also  adjust  the  hitch  from 
the  seat  for  any  side  hill  work. 

Send  for  the 
Big  Picture  Folder 

It’s  so  simple  and  easy  to  operate  and 
adjust  this  plow  we  can  tell  the  whole 
story  with  8  or  10  pictures. 

Write  also  for  prices  and  name 
of  nearest  Wiard  dealer 

WIARD  PLOW  COMPANY 

BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 

WIARD 


HAND,  SULKY  AND  TRACTOR  PLOWS 


Crops  grow 

2  weeks 
Earlier! 


These  paper  hot¬ 
houses  now  make 
big  profits  for 
growers. 

GERMACO  HOTKAPS  now  profit 
growers  two  ways.  First,  they  in¬ 
sure  crops  against  all  climatic  haz¬ 
ards.  And,  second,  they  get  crops  to 
market  earlier  for  higher  prices. 

These  amazing  little  paper  hot 
houses  cost  nothing  compared  with 
their  real  worth  to  your  crop.  One 
man  can  “set”  over  3,000  of  them  per 
day.  Last  year  growers  in  48  states 
used  them  for  greater  profit. 

Ask  your  seed  dealer  about  them  or 
write  Dept.  F-1604,  Hotkap  Mfg.  Div., 
Germain’s,  747  Terminal  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  for  free  descriptive  booklet. 

Germaco 

Hoteap 

Make  Crops  More  Profitable 


mmimmmimmmminmmmmmmi 

YOUNG  PEOPLE  S  CLASSICS 

'These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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No  danger  from 
frost,  wind, 
hail,  rain, 
insects,  either. 


Massachusetts  Trout 
Fishing  Season 

This  opens  April  15.  Catch  your  fish, 
if  you  can,  but  do  not  get  caught  your¬ 
self.  Secure  your  sportsman’s  license 
and  be  safe,  and  also  feel  you  have 
helped  a  little  by  giving  money  to  the 
State  to  help  pay  the  huge  sum  it  costs 
to  procure  and  protect  the  fish  aud 
game  needed  to  make  the  sport  attrac¬ 
tive  for  the  vast  numbers  who  come  to 
Massachusetts. 

The  following  laws  must  be  faith¬ 
fully  observed :  Do  not  put  into  your 
creel  a  native  brook  trout  less  than 
six  inches  in  length.  Rainbow  trout 
must  be  eight  inches  in  length..  Do  not 
call  a  six-ineh  rainbow  trout  a  brook 
trout  and  carelessly  slip  him  in  your 
creel  thinking  you  will  fool  the  game 
warden.  The  difference  in  the  species 
is  very  noticeable.  Twenty-six  trout 
in  one  day  is  the  limit  one  can  catch, 
but  you  will  probably  have  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  living  up  to  that  feature. 

Pickerel,  bass,  white  perch  and 
horned  pouts  must  be  returned  to  the 
water  as  their  open  season  comes  later. 
This  last  law  is  a  little  hard  and  is  not 
always  strictly  observed.  It  would  not 
be  a  very  cheerful  performance  to  be 
obliged  to  return  a  two  or  three-pound 
bass.  However  the  great  sport  you  had 
enjoyed  in  catching  him  would  help 
somewhat.  But  to  catch  a  four-pound 


This  picture,  sent  bp  Mr.  Wallace 

Peeler,  of  Lewis  County,  N.  T., 

shows  how  oats  grow  vp  in  that 
country. 

trout  when  fishing  through  the  ice  for 
pickerel  and  to  throw  him  back  into 
his  native  habitat  would  call  for 
Spartan  courage.  It  may  have  been 
done. but  not  always. 

As  about  100,000  sportsmen  purchase 
a  sportsman's  license,  you  will  perhaps 
wonder  why  people  are  so  wild  over 
out-door  sports  with  rod,  gun  and  dog. 
While  the  above  sports  are  a  great  in¬ 
centive  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  fun 
found  in  the  great  open  spaces. 

It  would  be  a  very  dull  person  hav¬ 
ing  good  red  blood  in  his  or  her  veins 
who  would  not  receive  a  big  thrill  by 
seeking  the  open  country  the  good  God 
has  given  for  our  health  and  pleasure. 
The  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  the 
beauty  of  the  lakes,  rivers,  forests, 
fields,  the  beautiful  sunrise,  and  the 
gorgeous  colors  as  it  sinks  to  rest  be¬ 
hind  the  western  hills.  The  birds  and 
flowers,  the  wind  in  the  stately  pines, 
the  cry  of  the  loons  and  many  other 
features  all  conduce  to  health  and  hap¬ 
piness. 

Massachusetts  is  showing  great  in¬ 
terest  along  these  lines  and  expending 
large  sums  of  money  to  make  condi¬ 
tions  attractive  for  fishermen. 

There  are  four  great  fish  hatcheries 
in  the  State,  and  every  season  in  the 
Fall  many  thousands  of  trout  are  put 
in  the  suitable  waters  of  the  State, 
also  large  quantities  of  land-locked  sal¬ 
mon.  Sandwich  has  a  hatchery  of 
nearly  50.000:  East  Sandwich,  30.000; 
Sutton,  30,000;  Amherst.  20,000. 

A  large  sum  is  secured  from  the  sale 
of  about  100,000  licenses,  but  hatching 
and  raising  this  huge  quantity  of  fish, 
and  distributing  requires  a  large  sum 
of  money,  as  only  first-class  experi¬ 
enced  hands  can  be  used,  and  the  game 
wardens  hired  for  the  protection  cost 
a  large  amount.  Even  under  all  this 
careful  work  the  fish  and  game  are  de¬ 
creasing. 

Every  sportsman  should  carefully  ob¬ 
serve  all  the  rules  and  surely  report 
all  persons  breaking  the  fish  and  game 
laws.  The  other  Northeastern  States 
are  carrying  out  similar  plans  and  are 
successful  as  each  season  brings  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  pleasure  seekers. 
The  State  of  New  York  is  up  to  date 
along  the  same  lines  and  it  certainly 
has  wonderful  features  to  please  tlie 
public.  J.  R.  MITCHELL. 


Protect  Your 
Investment 
in  Your 

Model  T  Ford 

THE  Ford  Motor  Company  is  making  a  new  car,  but 
it  is  still  proud  of  the  Model  T.  It  wants  every  owner 
of  one  of  these  cars  to  run  it  as  long  as  possible  at  a 
minimum  of  expense. 

Because  of  this  policy  and  because  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  that  millions  of  motorists  have  in  Model  T  cars, 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  will  continue  to  make  parts 
until,  as  Henry  Ford  himself  says,  "the  last  Model 
T  is  off  the  road.”  m 

More  than  eight  million  Model  T  Fords  are  still  in 
active  service,  and  many  of  them  can  be  driven  for 
two,  three  and  five  years  and  even  longer. 

So  that  you  may  get  the  greatest  use  over  the  long¬ 
est  period  of  time  at  the  lowest  cost,  we  suggest  that 
you  take  your  Model  T  Ford  to  the  nearest  Ford 
dealer  and  have  him  give  you  an  estimate  on  the  cost 
of  any  replacement  parts  that  may  be  necessary. 

You  will  find  this  the  economical  thing  to  do 
because  a  small  expenditure  may  enable  you  to  main¬ 
tain  or  increase  the  value  of  the  car  and  give  you 
thousands  of  miles  of  additional  service. 

No  matter  where  you  live  you  can  get  these  Ford 
parts  at  the  same  low  prices  as  formerly  and  know 
they  are  made  in  the  same  way  and  of  the  same 
materials  as  those  from  which  your  car  was  originally 
assembled. 

Labor  cost  is  reasonable  and  a  standard  rate  is 
charged  for  each  operation  so  that  you  may  know  in 
advance  exactly  how  much  the  complete  job  will  cost. 


Ford  Motor  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

AVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  pauer  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  W e  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ON  PAGE  583  Mr.  Roland  Whitney  credits  this 
paper  with  a  service  to  farmers  which  it  has 
been  our  ambition  for  many  years  to  merit.  After 
a  constant  reading  of  45  years  he  testifies  that  he 
finds  it  willing  to  print  both  sides  of  a  disputed  ques¬ 
tion  and  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  judge  for  himself  between  the  true  and 
the  false.  This  tribute  is  the  more  appreciated  be¬ 
cause  the  practice  is  so  rare.  Leaders  and  teachers 
and  editors  have  a  way  of  assuming  that  the  farmer 
does  not  know’  what  he  wants  or  what  is  good  for 
him,  and  that  it  is  their  privilege  to  tell  him  what 
he  ought  to  think  and  do  and,  as  they  sometimes 
say,  “make  him  do  it.”  We  have  examples  in  the 
consolidated  school  problem,  in  the  cattle  testing 
practice,  and  in  the  centralized  farm  associations. 
The  proponents  of  such  debatable  propositions  as¬ 
sume  to  have  all  the  facts.  They  label  their  plans  as 
scientific  and  progressive.  These  terms  are  intended 
to  impress  the  farmer,  and  if  they  confuse  him  as 
to  their  meaning,  as  they  do  most  of  us,  so  much  the 
better.  We  have  always  contended  that,  given  cor¬ 
rect  information  on  both  sides  of  a  question,  the 
farmer's  judgment  is  good,  and  that  a  majority 
vote  will  show  a  sound  and  just  conclusion.  The 
ability  to  weigh  evidence  or  facts,  and  to  form  hon¬ 
est  convictions  from  them  is,  in  our  judgment,  an 
asset  of  priceless  value  to  farmers.  To  contribute 
in  some  measure  to  this  farm  accomplishment  has 
long  been  one  of  our-cherished  ambitions. 

MR.  PROCTOR'S  article  on  first  page,  about  the 
“Better  Baldwin”  which  has  hung  on  the  tree 
until  sunshine  and  full  maturity  have  done  every¬ 
thing  for  it  in  quality  and  good  looks  will  appeal  to 
many  of  us.  We  have  often  eaten  these  choice  late 
hangers,  skipped  in  the  regular  picking  and  won¬ 
dered  howr  Baldwins  could  be  so  good.  They  are 
surely  quite  unlike  the  green  or  “gray”  Baldwins, 
which  sometimes  burden  the  markets.  Quite  likely, 
as  Mr.  Proctor  suggests,  there  may  be  localities 
where  this  late  ripening  process  may  have  commer¬ 
cial  possibilities. 

IT  IS  reported  that  Cornell  University  is  consider¬ 
ing  a  plan  of  co-operation  with  the  University 
of  Porto  Rico  to  establish  a  tropical  agricultural 
school  with  a  view  not  only  of  benefit  to  Porto  Rico, 
but  of  the  Caribbean  islands  as  a  w’hole.  The  pro¬ 
ject  has  I'eeeived  some  public  approval.  No  doubt 
the  school  w’ould  be  helpful  to  the  residents  of  those 
tropical  islands,  and  the  direct  expense  would  create 
no  insuperable  burden  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  State 
and  nation.  But  tropical  fruits  and  other  food  prod¬ 
ucts  are  already  coming  into  this  country  in  in¬ 
creasing  volume,  some  of  it  free  of  import  duties, 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  for  argument  to  show  how  an 
increased  production  of  fruits  and  oils  from  the 
tropics  is  going  to  help  the  apple  growers  or  butter 
makers  of  New  York  State. 

* 

N  AMENDMENT  to  the  insurance  statute  has 
just  become  a  law  under  circumstances  which 
have  excited  considerable  comment,  not  to  say  sus¬ 
picion.  Recently  companies  have  sprung  up  to  rent 
cars  to  be  driven  by  the  renter.  They  are  called 
“drive-yourself”  concerns.  Like  other  owners  they 
insure  the  cars  in  accident  to  property  to  a  limit  of 
$1,000,  and  in  personal  life  or  limb  up  to  a  limit  of 
$10,000.  If  loss  or  damage  above  these  amounts  is 
proven,  the  owner  is  responsible  for  the  excess  above 
Fhe  insurance.  The  new  law  seems  to  exempt  these 
“drive-yourself”  companies  and  their  customers  from 


any  excess  over  the  insurance,  but  leaves  the  full 
responsibility  on  other  owners.  Anyone  driving  a 
farmer's  car  with  his  direct  or  implied  consent,  may 
have  an  accident  and  the  farmer  is  fully  responsible 
for  the  damage  proven.  Now  these  companies  are 
not.  Early  in  the  season  the  bill  was  promptly  de¬ 
feated  in  the  Senate,  but  the  last  day  of  the  session 
it  was  brought  up  and  rushed  through  all  the  stages 
in  a  way  never  before  approached  in  the  Legislature. 
It  was  introduced  by  Republican  members.  In  the 
final  passage  several  Democrats  came  to  its  rescue. 
It  was  carried  to  the  Governor  by  its  original 
sponsor,  and  then  and  there  signed. 

THE  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  recently 
received  from  Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Weed,  whose  hus¬ 
band  is  well  known  to  our  readers  as  a  writer  on 
natural  history  and  allied  subjects : 

Mr.  Weed  left  last  June  with  the  Rawson-MacMillan 
Field  Museum  Expedition  for  a  15-month  stay  in  the 
Arctic.  The  members  of  the  party  built  themselves  a 
house  at  Anatalok  Bay,  Labarador,  near  Nain,  and 
stayed  there  all  Winter.  1  have  had  no  letters  from 
Mr.  Weed  since  October,  but  have  had  frequent  radio 
messages.  Of  the  amateur  radio  operators  who  have 
been  so  faithful  in  transmitting  those  messages  I  can¬ 
not  speak  too  highly.  Without  their  help  it  would  have 
been  a  very  lonesome  Winter  both  for  the  members  of 
the  expedition  and  for  those  who  stayed  at  home.  In 
one  of  Mr.  Weed’s  later  messages  he  speaks  of  catch¬ 
ing  fish  through  the  ice  under  the  blazing  hot  sun,  and 
having  them  freeze  solid  in  14  minutes. 

Reading  Sir  John  Franklin’s  “Journey  to  the 
Polar  Seas,”  one  is  impressed  by  the  terrible  isola¬ 
tion  of  those  frozen  wastes,  where  months  and  years 
passed  without  any  contact  between  the  exploring 
party  and  the  outside  world.  Material  space  still 
holds  Arctic  travelers  in  bonds,  but  mind  and  spirit 
are  no  longer  imprisoned.  The  whispering  waves  of 
sound  may  knit  us  together,  though  impassable  miles 
intervene,  until  soul  and  spirit  are  indeed  in  tune 
with  the  Infinite. 

* 

I  find  this  heading  in  a  city  paper: 

PRICE  DROP  FORESEEN 
IN  MANY  FARM  CROPS 
OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 
Then  follows  an  article  from  Albany  purporting  to 
give  the  views  of  agricultural  authorities  from  which 
the  lower  prices  indicated  in  this  heading  are  to  be  in¬ 
ferred.  What  is  the  idea  of  this?  M.  D. 

New  York. 

E  DO  not  know  what  the  “idea”  may  be.  Per¬ 
haps  the  newspapers  have  doctored  the  report 
a  little  with  headings  and  inferences  so  that  the  way 
it  is  printed  is  rather  different  from  the  intent  of  the 
agricultural  authorities.  But  we  do  know  that  the 
effect  is  to  hand  speculators  a  club  with  which  they 
can  beat  down  prices  of  crops  not  yet  planted.  This 
element  is  already  talking  “big  crops”  of  potatoes, 
apples,  beans,  etc.,  based  on  the  condition  of  the  buds 
and  the  reported  “intent  to  plant.”  Farmers  in 
Maine  complained  last  year  about  the  official  early 
estimate  of  potato  yield,  which  speculators  grabbed 
at  once  and  used  in  low  price  arguments,  spread 
with  noise  and  diligence.  This  government  esti¬ 
mate  was  revised  later,  but  the  damage  had  been 
done,  and  the  crop  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  many 
farmers  at  a  lower  price  than  actual  conditions 
warranted.  Newrs  of  the  revised  crop  estimate  trav¬ 
eled  with  the  slowness  of  a  tortoise,  compared  with 
lightning-express  speed  of  the  larger  crop  prediction. 
Authorities  with  power  to  spi’ead  official  crop  news 
and  prices  have  a  publicity  machine  that  should  be 
used  with  care,  even  when  sure  of  their  facts — and 
much  more  so  when  dealing  with  estimates  that  a 
month’s  weather  may  change  vitally. 

* 

THAT  new  Dick  compulsory  education  law  in 
New  York  States  does  not  apply  to  “the  employ¬ 
ment  of  minors  from  12  to  16  years  of  age,  in  farm 
service  or  other  outdoor  work,  for  their  parents.”  As 
it  specifically  exempts  outdoor  work,  we  do  not  know 
how  it  applies  to  helping  mother  indoors.  The  main 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  to  prevent  children  from 
being  employed  in  street  trades,  which,  as  most  sen¬ 
sible  people  l-ealize,  causes  undesirable  associations 
and  possible  delinquency.  The  provisions  for  con¬ 
tinuation  schooling,  however,  may  operate  to  bar  a 
boy  from  learning  a  ti'ade  which  requires  manual 
and  technical  skill,  and  often  one  which  is  well  paid. 
One  large  manufacturer  told  us  that  he  could  no 
longer  bother  with  hoys.  Formerly  he  could  take  a 
boy  of  14,  and  have  him  trained  by  skilled  workmen. 
The  boy  began  at  low  wages,  but  received  a  trade 
education.  Now  a  boy  of  that  age  has  to  go  to  con¬ 
tinuation  school  where,  this  employer  asserted,  he 
learned  nothing  that  helped  him  in  the  trade,  and 
the  irregular  hours  interfered  with  work.  An  older 
youth,  without  any  training,  who  had  finished  school, 
expected  $18  to  $22  a  week,  and  it  was  cheaper  to 
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pay  a  skilled  workman  $45  a  week.  The  result  was 
that  this  employer  used  highly  specialized  men 
trained  under  the  appx-entice  plan  in  Europe,  and 
took  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  opportunities  for 
American  boys. 

* 

UR  friend  Willet  Randall,  who,  in  addition  to 
having  a  farm,  keeps  goats,  sheep,  geese,  tur¬ 
keys  and  beagles,  and  runs  the  “Ark  Zoo,”  a  place  of 
Summer  delight  for  children,  and  grown-ups,  too, 
sends  the  following  signs  of  Spring  up  in  that  Adi¬ 
rondack  country : 

The  busy  season  is  now  liex-e.  The  bear  is  very  much 
awake ;  raccoons  are  coaxing  me  for  food  whenever  I 
pass  the  cages,  and  the  wild  geese  stand  on  one  leg 
with  eyes  turned  heavenwai-d,  watching  for  a  faint 
gliinpse  of  that  letter  Y.  silhouetted  against  the  blue,  of 
their  ancestors  cleaving  the  sky  shortly  on  the  North¬ 
bound  flight.  Our  pinioned  birds  whirl  in  circles,  toss 
their  black,  beautiful  shapely  heads,  and  snap  the  air 
with  their  sharp  bills  as  they  catch  the  hunch  that 
Springtime  is  calling. 

Little  lambs  frisk  in  the  barnyard  and  baby  kids  jump 
from  rock  to  rock  and  rollick  in  the  Springtime  sun, 
while  juncos  and  song  sparrows  flit  from  fence  to  hedge 
feeding  as  they  go — on  the  north-bound  flight. 

Doing  the  “chores”  at  this  farm  and  zoo  is  not  a 
short  or  sedentary  job.  Mr.  Randall  is  often  at  this 
work  long  after  dark. 

* 

The  enclosed  tent-caterpillar  clusters  of  eggs  may  per¬ 
suade  you  that  around  here  the  species  is  not  extinct. 
You  will  see  upon  careful  examination  that  cluster 
No.  6  does  not  touch  the  bi-anch,  but  is  piled  upon 
two  others.  I  though  at  first  there  might  be  four  in 
ihat  bunch,  but  examine  for  yourselves.  There  are  six 
anyway  and  perhaps  seven.  AVe  made  a  careful  search 
of  all  of  our  trees  some  weeks  ago,  and  think  we  dis¬ 
posed  of  most  of  them,  but  time  will  tell.  f.  t.  j. 

Rhode  Island. 

THIS  letter  is  from  a  carefxil  fruit  grower  and 
gardener  on  the  alert  for  such  farm  and  garden 
pests.  AATe  have  been  familiar  since  boyhood  with 
the  tent  caterpillar  nuisance,  and  the  bunches  of 
shiny  eggs  that  Father  taught  us  to  remove  from  the 
trees  whenever  they  were  seen  in  going  about  the 
orchards  during  the  dormant  season.  Yet  in  spite 
of  this  searching  we  always  had  enough  of  the  pests 
at  hatching  to  make  poling  them  out  of  the  trees 
necessary.  But  we  never  before  saw  so  many  of 
these  egg  clusters  piled  on  two  small  twigs  as  in 
these  sent,  some,  as  stated  by  F.  T.  J.,  not  touching 
the  wood  at  all.  AA*e  mention  this  as  an  urgent  call 
to  be  on  the  lookoxxt  for  these  tent  caterpillar  eggs. 
Every  cluster  caught  in  this  way  is  clear  gain. 

* 

YOU  will  be  interested  in  the  article  on  next 
page  about  the  school  bills  in  the  New  York 
Legislature.  That  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the 
“wheels  within  wheels”  methods  of  politicians  in 
“passing  the  buck”  and  throwing  the  blame  on  each 
other,  hoping  that  in  the  confusion  and  dust  throw- 
ing  the  responsibility  will  not  be  located.  Another 
hope  cherished  by  politicians  is  that  such  matters 
will  “die  out”  and  be  forgotten  during  the  Summer, 
so  that  at  election  there  will  be  merely  a  serene  pic¬ 
nic  for  them.  It  must  be  the  business  of  people  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  rural  schools  to  see  that 
the  record  of  the  late  Legislature  on  this  point  is 
not  forgotten,  and  that  sentiment  favoring  fair  treat¬ 
ment  for  rural  schools  not  only  does  not  “die  out” 
during  Summer  but  grows  stronger  than  ever.  Yes, 
from  now  on  will  be  a  good  time  to  examine  the  acts 
and  evident  intent  of  our  public  servants,  as  an  egg 
is  candled,  and  thus  determine  whether  on  this 
school  question  these  legislators  may  properly  be 
listed:  N.  Y.  State  Standard  Gi’ade  A,  Grade  B  or 
Unclassified.  Candling  the  politicians  will  be  a  use¬ 
ful  Summer  job. 


Brevities 

No,  it  is  not  an  early  Spring  in  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  There  was  heavy  frost  and  ice  the  first  week  in 

April. 

In  one  recent  week  the  United  States  shipped  rice  to 
England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Germany,  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Ireland,  Sweden,  Ai-gentina,  Colombia,  Honduras, 
Venezuela  and  Nicaragua. 

The  remai’ks  about  taxation  in  “Fair  Hope  Farm 
Notes,”  page  612,  will  apply  to  many  other  localities 
quite  as  forcibly  as  to  rural  Maine. 

The  Canadian  government  is  making  special  efforts 
to  interest  residents  of  the  United  States  in  settling 
there,  especially  farmers.  Very  wisely,  Canada  in¬ 
tends  to  pick  out  the  class  of  immigrants  desired. 

AVe  paid  72  cents  for  four  very  small  lamb  chops  re¬ 
cently.  The  butcher  remarked  that  meat  is  so  high  the 
people  are  always  complaining  about  it,  but  he  sup¬ 
posed  the  farmei's  were  getting  rich.  AVe  think  live¬ 
stock  men  like  others  in  agriculture,  would  answer  this 
With  an  alibi. 

A  reader  says  that  he  l’ecently  sold  a  wagon  at  auc¬ 
tion  for  one  dollar  more  than  it  cost  him  new  nine 
years  ago.  He  had  “used  it  on  the  farm  but  not  mis¬ 
used  it.”  Misuse  is  what  destroys  farm  tools.  AAre 
know  one  man  who  in  40  years  farming  had  only  two 
mowing  machines,  and  he  cut  50  acres  every  yeai*. 
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The  Dairy  Advisory  Board 

THE  Advisory  Board  of  the  dairy  industry  met 
in  New  York  City  on  March  29.  The  program 
committee  reported  its  reasons  for  postponing  the 
dairy  meeting  which  was  to  be  held  at  Utica  on 
April  4.  The  mass  meeting  of  February  22  was 
called  in  the  hope  that  all  three  associations  in  the 
State  might  take  part  in  the  board,  and  thus  bring 
the  whole  industry  once  more  into  one  united  body. 
This  failed  because  President  Slocum  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  wrote  that  other  engagements  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  attend.  A  motion  was  adopted 
therefore  to  adjourn  to  April  4  with  instructions  to 
the  program  committee  to  send  a  special  invitation 
to  Mr.  Slocum  and  other  League  officials.  This  was 
done,  and  failing  to  get  a  favorable  response  by 
March  26,  the  program  committee  felt  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  go  on  with  the  meeting  without  the 
League  officials. 

It  was  recalled  that  the  report  of  the  Milk  Pro¬ 
gram  Committee,  of  which  Hon.  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck 
was  chairman,  recommended  the  immediate  organi¬ 
zation  of  an  Advisory  Board,  at  a  mass  meeting  at 
Utica  on  June  27,  1927.  The  program  committee  had 
been  created  under  League  auspices,  and  had  had 
the  support  of  the  League  officials,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  Farm  Bureau.  Its  report  was  made 
after  an  exhaustive  study  of  six  months. 

Congressman  John  D.  Clark,  who  is  a  director  of 
the  League,  was  chairman  of  the  resolutions  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  June  meeting.  He  made  the  following 
report : 

The  Advisory  Board  shall  be  composed  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  members : 

(a)  The  executive  committees  of  the  following  or¬ 
ganizations  : 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc. 
Sheffield  Producers’  Co-operative  Association,  Inc. 
Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s  Association,  Inc. 

With  one  additional  lay  member  from  each  organiza¬ 
tion  for  each  10,000  members. 

fb)  Said  committee’s  duties  and  powers  shall  be  as 
set  forth  in  detail  in  the  Program  Committee’s  report 
heretofore  submitted  under  “Advisory  Board.” 

<  c )  In  addition  thereto  the  Advisory  Board  shall 
have  the  power  to  adopt  their  own  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted.  Mr.  Ten 
Eyck  was  requested  to  arrange  a  meeting  of  the 
three  groups,  for  the  purpose  of  organization.  A 
meeting  was  called  in  Albany  on  September  27,  1927, 
but  the  League  officials  did  not  attend.  A  tentative 
organization  was  made  by  the  Unity  and  Sheffield 
groups  in  the  hope  that  the  League  would  later  come 
in.  The  need  of  a  united  action  by  these  groups  was 
demonstrated  last  August,  when  the  price  of  milk 
was  to  be  raised.  The  need  was  repeated  about 
March  1,  when  the  price  should  have  been  maintained. 
Both  of  these  experiences  show  that  any  one  group 
can  reduce  the  pi’ice,  but  it  takes  the  consent  of  all 
to  raise  it.  The  group  which  names  the  lowest 
figure  fixes  the  price. 

The  present  members  of  the  Advisory  Board  con¬ 
tinued  the  program  committee  with  instructions  to 
fix  a  date  for  the  meeting  just  as  soon  as  the  League 
officials  accept  their  invitation  to  attend  and  take 
part  in  it. 


Troubled  About  Group  Expenses 

In  the  reports  of  monthly  milk  prices  you  give  three 
different  items  of  expense  for  the  pool  besides  the  cer¬ 
tificates  of  indebtedness  and  the  item  unaccounted  for, 
but  Sheffield’s  had  only  one  price,  which  makes  it  look 
as  though  they  did  the  business  for  nothing. 

We  farmers  have  sold  to  dealers  long  enough  to  know 
that  we  pay  all  expenses  and  build  the  plants  that  are 
needed,  so  please  give  the  Sheffield  expenses  along  with 
the  pool,  and  don’t  try  to  make  the  farmer  think  the 
pool  is  the  only  company  that  takes  out  money  “unac¬ 
counted  for.”  If  there  is  any  unaccounted  money  taken 
out  by  Sheffield’s  please  print  in  your  next  issue,  and 
explain  as  much  about  Sheffield’s  as  you  do  about  the 
pool.  w.  H.  H. 

New  York. 

E  PRINT  the  information,  which  is  available, 
which  we  believe  to  be  reliable,  and  which  we 
believe  to  be  helpful  to  dairymen.  The  Sheffield 
Producers  have  very  little  expense.  So  far,  they 
have  reported  that  one  cent  per  100  lbs.,  collected 
every  three  months,  has  given  them  all  the  funds 
needed.  The  Sheffield  Company  sends  the  check 
direct  to  the  producer  and  the  only  reduction  is  the 
one  cent  for  expenses  quarterly  during  the  year.  The 
dealer  sends  his  check  to  the  pool  office.  The  man¬ 
agement  takes  out  its  expenses,  and  other  deduc¬ 
tions,  and  sends  its  check  for  the  remainder  to  the 
pool  patron.  We  simply  print  the  information  as  it 
comes  from  both  companies  to  make  the  facts  clear 
to  all  dairymen. 

The  information  is  not  complete.  The  milk  is  sold 
in  classes  with  a  different  price  for  each  class,  but 
there  is  no  information  to  show  how  much  milk 
any  dealer  uses  in  the  different  classes.  It  would 
be  very  helpful  to  the  producer  to  have  this  record 
from  month  to  month.  No  one  should  blame  us  for 


the  pool  expense.  We  print  the  official  figures.  If 
we  did  not  print  them  the  expense  would  be  just  the 
same.  The  difference  in  the  expense  is  reflected  in 
the  difference  of  the  returns,  but  the  wicked  effect 
of  these  divided  groups  is  a  price  that  is  too  low  to 
all.  Together  a  fair  price  could  be  negotiated. 


Our  National  Scandal 

THE  Continental  Trading  Company  was  a  short¬ 
lived  corporation,  but  its  place  in  history  is  as 
firmly  established  as  that  of  the  South  Sea  Com¬ 
pany  of  ill-gotten  fame. 

President  Harding’s  Administration  dated  from 
March  4,  1921.  Before  the  end  of  that  year  the  oil 
reserves  had  been  transferred  from  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  to  the  Interior  Department,  and  Albert  B. 
Fall,  Secretary  of  the  latter,  had  leased  the  Tea¬ 
pot  Dome  to  Harry  F.  Sinclair  and  the  Salt  Creek 
reserve  to  Edward  L.  Doheney.  The  leases  have  been 
estimated  to  be  worth  $1,000,000,000.  Fall  claimed 
in  a  letter  to  the  Senate  committee  that  he  had  bor¬ 
rowed  $100,000  from  Edward  B.  McLean,  but  Mr. 
Doheny  soon  admitted  that  he  had  made  the  loan  to 
his  friend  Fall  without  security.  Doheny’s  son  car¬ 
ried  the  money  to  Fall  in  “a  little  black  bag.”  About 
the  same  time  $233,000  passed  from  Sinclair  to  Fall 
in  what  is  now  alleged  to  be  a  purchase  of  an  in- 
terest  in  Fall's  ranch.  During  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember.  1921,  when  these  transfers  of  money  were 
made,  A.  E.  Humphries,  a  Texas  oil  operator,  ne¬ 
gotiated  sale  of  oil  to  the  Sinclair  Crude  Oil  Pur¬ 
chasing  Company,  and  the  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Com¬ 
pany.  These  purchasing  companies  .were  repre¬ 
sented  by  Harry  F.  Sinclair,  Robert  W.  Stewart, 
Henry  M.  Blackmar,  and  James  O’Neil.  The  Sin¬ 
clair  Crude  Oil  Purchasing  Company  is  controlled 
one-half  by  Sinclair  and  the  other  half  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  of  which  Stew- 
ax*t  was  and  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Blackmar  was  the  controlling  spirit  in  the  Midwest 
Refining  Company,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana.  O'Neil  occupied 
a  similar  position  with  the  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas 
Company.  The  negotiations  terminated  in  an  agree¬ 
ment.  Then  Mr.  Humphries  was  told  that  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Trading  Company  was  to  be  inserted  in  the 
contract  as  the  purchaser.  When  the  question  of 
financial  responsibility  was  raised  it  was  agreed  that 
the  two  companies  which  negotiated  the  contract 
should  guarantee  it.  One  H.  S.  Osier,  had  incor¬ 
porated  the  Continental  Trading  Company  the  day 
previous  in  Canada,  and  now  executed  a  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  33,333,333  barrels  of  oil  at  $1.50 
a  barrel,  the  contract  being  guaranteed  to  Hum¬ 
phries  by  the  two  companies  which  negotiated  the 
deal,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Continental  Trading 
Company  resold  the  oil  to  the  two  companies,  which 
guaranteed  its  credits,  at  $1.75  a  barrel,  clearing  a 
net  profit  on  the  two  transactions  of  over  $83,000,- 
000  as  one  day’s  business.  Deliveries  were  made  on 
the  contract  up  to  June,  1923,  when  the  two  guaran¬ 
teeing  companies  took  over  the  contract  from  the 
Continental  Trading  Company,  and  paid  $400,000 
for  it.  This  resulted  in  a  net  profit  of  $3,OSO.OOO  to 
the  Continental,  and  the  Dominion  Bank  of  Canada 
boxxght  U.  S.  bonds  for  the  amount.  The  bonds  had 
been  purchased  under  the  direction  of  Osier,  who 
took  2  per  cent  probably  as  his  commission.  The  re- 
mainder  of  the  bonds  were  divided  into  four  parcels 
and  delivered  to  Osier  by  the  bank.  One  of  the 
bundles  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $800,000  went  to 
O’Neil,  who  has  since  conveyed  it  to  the  company  of 
which  he  was  head.  Another  bundle  for  substantial¬ 
ly  the  same  amount  went  to  Blackmar  and  he  has 
now  revealed  their  location.  The  remainder  of  the 
bonds  have  not  been  fully  accounted  for.  Sinclair 
got  some,  Fall  got  some,  and  Will  H.  Hays  got  some 
to  help  liquidate  the  Republican  campaign  deficit  of 
1924,  which  accumulated  when  Hays  was  chairman 
of  the  campaign  committee.  These  bonds  found  their 
way  to  Hays  throxxgh  Sinclair,  but  they  were  not 
directly  used  by  him  to  pay  the  debt.  He  sent  them 
around  to  prominent  members  of  the  party  with  the 
request  to  send  check  as  a  campaign  contribution  for 
sixxxilar  amoxxnts.  In  some  cases  this  was  done.  In 
other  cases  the  request  was  refused.  Andrew  Mel¬ 
lon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  received  $50,000 
worth  of  the  bonds,  but  later  returned  them  and 
made  a  personal  contribution  for  the  same  amount. 

Rather  than  testify  as  to  wliat  they  know  about 
the  bonds,  O’Neil,  Osier  and  Blackmar  have  exiled 
themselves  in  foreign  countries.  Stewart  first 
absented  himself,  then  came  home  but  refused  to  tell, 
and  is  now  indicted  for'  contempt  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  Fall  and  Sinclair  are  under  in¬ 
dictment  and  not  required  to  testify.  Mr.  Hays  tes¬ 
tified  on  two  or  three  occasions,  but  failed  to  cover 
himself  with  glory.  He  and  others  who  might  be 


expected  to  wish  to  clear  up  the  bad  mess  showed  a 
disposition  to  reveal  only  what  was  forced  from 
them.  Even  Secretary  Mellon,  whose  department  is 
ostensibly  co-operating  with  the  Senate  committee 
to  clear  up  the  mystery  about  the  bonds,  had  $50,000 
worth  of  them  in  his  possession  for  several  days, 
but  failed  to  reveal  the  facts  to  the  investigating 
committee.  The  position  was  no  doubt  a  delicate 
one  for  many  of  these  gentlemen,  but  the  ordinary 
citizen  cannot  help  but  regret  that  men  in  high  posi¬ 
tions  are  willing  to  subordinate  their  duties  as  citi¬ 
zens,  personal  honoi*,  and  official  duty  to  the  ques¬ 
tionable  exigencies  of  party  politics.  It  would  seem 
that  they  must  realize  that  the  honest  men  in  the 
x'ank  and  file  of  the  party  were  being  scandalized  by 
these  transactions  and  that  they  owed  it  as  a  duty 
to  the  party  itself  to  repudiate  these  shady  transac¬ 
tions.  No  honest  man  in  either  party  can  view  the 
record  with  anything  but  disgust  and  humiliatioix. 
And  the  longer  any  part  of  it  is  hidden  the  greater 
will  be  the  public  indignation. 

For  what  purpose  then  was  the  Continental  Trad¬ 
ing  Company  created?  Did  Sinclair  and  Stewai't 
and  O'Neil  and  Blackmar  deliberately  create  this 
corporation  to  cheat  the  companies  of  which  they 
were  the  directing  head,  or  to  rob  the  stockholders 
of  these  companies,  and  used  the  bonds  afterwards 
when  litigation  and  exposure  were  under  way  to 
make  friends  in  high  places,  or  did  they  deliberately 
start  out  with  the  intention  of  raising  a  corruptional 
fund  for  political  purposes?  Some  may  draw  one 
conclusion  and  some  another,  but  all  will  feel  thank¬ 
ful  that  our  records  heretofore  have  contained  no 
story  to  equal  this  national  scandal  in  humiliation 
and  shame. 


What  Has  Become  of  the  Thayer-Gedney 

Bills? 


The  two  school  bills  which  would  i*epeal  the  compul¬ 
sory  consolidation  laws  were  again  killed  by  the  As¬ 
sembly  Committee  on  Education.  The  earlier  report 
that  these  bills  had  gone  to  Rules  Committee  was  based 
on  the  statements  of  several  members  of  the  Committee. 
In  any  event  Speaker  Joseph  A.  McGinnies  must 
shoulder  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  these 
bills  to  pass  the  Assembly.  A  bill  which  has  been 
killed  in  committee  can  be  called  upon  the  floor  for  a 
vote  at  any  time.  The  introduction  of  such  a  motion, 
however,  is  considered  worse  than  high  treason  unless  it 
is  approved  by  the  Speaker.  The  Speaker  is  the  kingpin 
of  the  Assembly.  He  has  power  second  to  the  Governor 
over  all  legislation.  He  appoints  all  committees  and 
may  control  all  committees  through  his  power  of  ap¬ 
pointment  and  through  his  power  to  grant  favors  or 
deal  out  penalties. 

Hon.  Irving  F.  Rice,  a  Granger  from  Cortland  County, 
lias  been  the  Speaker's  choice  for  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Rice  could  not  serve  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  more  loyally  if  he  held  a  portfolio  under  the 
Department.  He  has  opposed  the  “home  rule”  bills  con¬ 
sistently,  from  the  beginning.  Chairman  Rice  has 
loyally  reflected  the  Speaker’s  attitude  on  these  bills 
and  in  pursuing  this  course  he  has  ignored  the  over¬ 
whelming  sentiment  of  the  Grange.  These  two  men, 
who  were  elected  as  representatives  of  the  people,  have 
ignored  the  will  of  the  people  on  this  great  question. 

As  a  result  of  a  Statewide  appeal  of  country  people 
and  a  nearly  unanimous  request  from  the  Grangers  in 
his  own  Assembly  district,  Speaker  McGinnies  re¬ 
quested  his  Education  Committee  to  report  out  the 
Gedney  State  aid  bill  which  would  extend  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  quota  to  country  districts.  It  was  reported  out! 
The  Speaker  could  have  made  the  same  request  for  the 
“home  rule”  bills.  The  home  rule  bills  were  not  re¬ 
ported  out !  That  is  the  way  it  goes.  The  Speaker  is 
the  recognized  Republican  "boss”  in  the  Assembly.  He 
can  break  any  bill  if  he  cares  to  use  his  power. 

The  State  aid  bill  was  allowed,  finally,  to  pass  the 
Assembly,  but  the  enacted  Assembly  bill  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  reach  the  Senate  desk.  Circumstances  totally 
confirm  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the  enacted  bill 
was  intentionally  pigeon-holed  in  the  Assembly  to  keep 
it  from  coming  before  the  Senate.  The  Speaker  knew 
that  the  State  aid  bill  had  not  been  carried  over  to  the 
Senate  but  he  did  nothing  about  it.  Mr.  Gedney  con¬ 
veyed  this  fact  to  the  Speaker  and  came  back  with 
this  answer:  “The  bill  is  probably  on  the  way  over 
now.”  It  never  arrived !  Everybody  admitted  that  the 
bill  had  passed,  yet  the  fact  of  its  passage  was  not  even 
recorded  in  the  bill  record  book  at  the  end  of  the  ses¬ 
sion.  During  the  entire  last  day  of  the  session  the 
writer  tried  in  vain  to  locate  the  “enacted  bill,”  get  it 
recorded  in  the  record  and  transported  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  for  action.  But  the  Speaker  and  the  clerks  at 
his  desk,  evidently,  were  too  busy  to  look  up  such  a 
trifling  matter  of  importance,  chiefly,  to  farmers.  The 
bill  remained  pigeon-holed. 

The  passage  of  the  Gedney  State  aid  bill  would  have 
done  more  than  any  other  legislation  enacted  during  the 
past  five  years  to  promote  confidence  in  the  rural  elec¬ 
torate.  This  bill  would  have  granted  approximately 
$6,000,000  additional  State  aid  to  school  districts  which 
employ  less  than  five  teachers.  The  following  table  sets 
forth  some  of  the  benefits  which  would  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  country  districts : 


ONE-TEACHER  DISTRICTS 


District 

Assessed 

Valuation 

$100,000 

100,000 

50,000 

50,000 

20,000 

20,000 


Tax  Rate 
This  Year 
$10  per  M. 
5  per  M. 
10  per  M. 
15  per  M. 
15  per  M. 
25  per  M. 


State  Aid  Each 
Year  Under 
Present  Law 
$375  appi*ox. 
375  approx. 
575  approx. 
575  approx. 
880  approx. 
880  approx. 


State  Aid  Next 
Year  Under 
Gedney  Bill 
$775  approx. 
375  approx. 
775  approx. 
1,025  approx. 
1,060  approx. 
1,260  approx. 


Under  the  present  law,  by  the  year  1931,  school  dis¬ 
tricts  which  employ  five  or  more  teachers  may  receive 
as  much  as  $1,500  for  each  unit  grade  teacher  and  $1,- 
900  for  each  unit  high  school  teacher.  Why  should 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


An  Airman’s  Hymn 

God  of  the  shining  hosts  that  range  on 
high,  .  i  , 

Lord  of  the  Seraphim  serving  day  and 
night, 

Hear  us  for  these,  our  squadrons  of  the 

Sky, 

And  give  them  the  shelter  of  Thy 
might. 


Thine  are  the  arrows  of  the  storm-cloud’s 
breath, 

Thine,  too,  the  tempest  or  the  zephyr 
still ; 

Take  in  Thy  keeping  those  who,  facing 
death,  ... 

Bravely  go  forth  to  do  a  nation’s  will. 


High  in  the  trackless  space  that  paves 
Thy  throne, 

Claim  by  Thy  love  these  souls  in  dan¬ 
ger’s  thrall ; 

Be  Thou  their  Pilot  through  the  great  un¬ 
known, 

Then  shall  they  mount  as  eagles  and 
not  fall. 

— May  Rowland  of  Eastbourne,  England, 
winner  of  award  for  best  Airmen  s 
Hymn,  offered  by  the  Hymn  Society  of 
America. 

One  of  the  exhibits  at  the  New  York 
flower  show  in  March  which  aroused 
especial  interest  was  a  desert  garden. 
This  was  a  California  desert  exhibit,  re¬ 
producing  the  arid  landscape  with  its 
strange  growths  of  cactus  and  other  dry¬ 
land  plants — a  scene  of  desolation  to  one 
accustomed  to  the  verdant  freshness  of 
the  East,  and  yet  possessing  a  strange 
beauty  of  its  own.  Visitors  to  the  show 
crowded  around  this  display,  and  it  was 
indeed  unique.  Two  of  the  plants  shown 
which  aroused  special  comment  were  the 
Joshua  tree  and  the  giant  cactus  or 
saguaro.  Both  are  well  known  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  are  perhaps  the  most  noted  ex¬ 
amples  of  desert  growth  north  of  Mexico. 
The  cactus  display  included  all  sorts  of 
prickly  specimens,  and  also  the  grizzly 
bear  cactus,  covered  with  long  silky  hair. 
This  display  was  certainly  entitled  to  be 
described  as  100  per  cent  American. 
Forty  years  ago,  when  “carpet  bedding” 
was  considered  the  height  of  gardening 
skill,  cacti  and  succulent  plants  were 
very  much  used  to  obtain  formal  effects, 
but  they  have  gradually  gone  out  of  style. 
Now  there  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  this 
class  of  plants,  especially  in  greenhouse 
and  window  decoration.  Collections  of 
cacti  are  often  quaint  and  pretty,  many  of 
them  having  gorgeous  flowers.  Succulent 
plants,  such  as  Sedums,  Sempervivums, 
Crassulas  and  Aloes,  combine  attractively 
with  cacti.  Such  plants  were  formerly 
often  grown  by  country  women  in  house 
and  garden,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find 
the  old  favorites  again  admired. 


Two  Cornmeal  Recipes 

Indian  Meal  Biscuit. — Scald  together 
one  pint  of  milk,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  shortening,  one  pint  of  meal,  one 
teaspoon  salt.  When  cool  enough  add 
one  egg,  one  yeast  cake.  Turn  into  a 
nest  of  flour  and  knead  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  bread.  Let  rise  and  handle 
like  any  raised  biscuits.  These  are  very 
nice. 

Old-Fashioned  Spoon  Bread. — Cook  m 
double  boiler  for  15  minutes  two  cups 
water,  one  cup  milk,  one  cup  cornmeal, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  butter 
or  oil.  When  cool  enough  add  one  yeast 
cake,  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites.  Pour  into  a  baking  pan 
and  place  in  a  slow  oven  at  once.  When 
it  is  risen  but  not  set  add  floured  raisins 
or  cooked  prunes.  Increase  the  heat  and 
bake  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  mrs.  a.  m.  g. 


Streusel  Kuchen 

Cake  requires  one  and  one-quarter  lbs. 
flour,  a  little  salt,  three  oz.  butter,  two 
oz.  sugar.  Raise  with  yeast  or  add  two 
teaspoons  baking  power,  milk  enough  to 
spread  cake  on  wide  pan.  Top  mixture. 
Crumb  together  and  put  over  top  two  oz. 
butter  rubbed  smooth  with  two  oz.  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar,  two  oz.  flour.  If  desired 
add  coarsely  chopped  almonds. 

MRS.  E.  c. 


Raised  Corn  Bread 

In  “Brevities,”  March  24,  is  a  request 
for  a  recipe  for  raised  corn  bread.  1  here 
is  an  old-fashioned  one  which  makes  a 
delicious  bread :  . 

At  noon  make  a  sponge,  using  the 
formula  as  given  by  manufacturers  of  dry 
veast,  using  one  pint  warm  potato  water 
as  liquid.  Let  stand  till  next  morning. 
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Over  a  pint  of  meal  pour  enough  boiling 
water  to  wet  meal  well,  and  let  stand  till 
it  is  through  swelling  and  cools.  Add 
prepared  sponge,  two  tablespoons  melted 
shortening,  one-half  cup  sugar  (more  if 
sweet  bread  is  desired),  teaspoon  salt  and 
flour  to  mix  well.  This  makes  a  sticky 
dough,  but  it  should  be  kneaded  firm  and 
covered  to  rise  in  warm,  not  hot,  place 
till  light.  When  light,  knead  down  and 
mold  into  loaves.  When  light  bake  an 
hour  in  moderate  to  hot  oven,  according 
to  crust  desired.  Eaten  hot  or  cold  it  is 
good,  and  our  mother  used  to  steam  cold 
bread  either  in  loaf  or  slices,  and  serve 
to  us  hot  out  of  the  steamer,  spreading 
with  plenty  of  butter  or  jelly.  Hope  the 
inquirer  will  like  this.  MRS.  D.  U. 


Harmonizing*  Yesterday  and 
Today 

Some  of  us  have  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  times  in  fur¬ 
niture,  and  our  homes  look  a  wee  bit  out 
of  date.  These  pieces  that  are  somewhat 
undesirable  in  appearance  are  neither 
antiques  nor  moderns,  and,  not  being 
either,  do  not  receive  the  full  apprecia¬ 
tion  they  might  in  our  modern  holies. 
There  are  some  who  have  just  such  odds 
and  ends  as  I  shall  mention  tucked  away 
in  the  attic,  as  being  too  good  to  throw 
away,  but  not  looking  presentable  when 
in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  house. 
Maybe  you  have  an  extra  room  that  you 


The  Redecorated  Bed, 

have  not  been  able  to  use  for  lack  of  fur¬ 
nishings.  Let  us  see  what  can  be  done 
with  a  little  thought,  time,  labor,  and 
minimum  amount  of  money. 

If  you  are  thinking  then  of  doing  over, 
some  things  the  newer  flowing  lacquer 
may  appeal  to  you,  especially  as  it  dries 
so  rapidly.  Should  you  choose  to  use  it 
instead  of  using  flat  paint  and  enamel  do, 
I  beg  of  you,  follow  the  dii'ections  im¬ 
plicitly,  and  first  try  it  on  some  article' 
so  you  may  get  the  knack  of  using  it,  for 
to  attempt  to  use  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  ordinary  paint  would  prove  disastrous. 
It  must  be  flowed  on.  Follow  the  direc-i 
tions  that  come  with  it.  In  some  stores 
they  are  demonstrating  the  proper  way  to 
use  the  lacquer,  and  watching  a  demon¬ 
stration  is  surely  a  help  in  learning  the 
right  way. 

Whether  you  decide  to  use  the  uew 
lacquer,  which  is  very  lovely,  or  the  older 
method,  you  must  be  sure  to  have  all 
articles  absolutely  clean  and  free  from 
any  wax  or  grease  before  applying  any 
of  the  finish. 

We  will  plan  a  bedroom,  presuming 
that  somewhere  about  the  house  we  have 
found  an  old  oak  bed,  with  high  head- 
board  ornamented  with  scroll  work ;  a 
small  oval  marble-topped  table  with 
highly  carved  legs ;  a  walnut  dresser, 
heavy  in  style  and,  with  marble  top,  the 
mirror  being  in  an  ornate  frame,  and  a 
chair,  shall  we  say,  Empire  style? 

Let  us  begin  with  the  bed.  First  of  all 
remove  the  scroll  work  from  the  head- 
board.  This  is  usually  rather  easy,  as  it 
is  only  glued,  with  a  brad  or  two  to  hold 
it  more  securely.  Now  we  must  decide 
what  we  shall  do  to  change  the  outline 
of  the  bed.  In  the  picture  showing  the 
bed  may  be  seen  one  attractive  way  in 
which  it  can  be  accomplished.  The  lines 
for  cutting  are  marked  on  with  pencil  and 
sawed.  If  you  are  wary  about  being  able 
to  make  both  sides  match  drawing  the 
lines  free  hand,  make  a  pattern.  Take  a 
piece  of  paper  the  width  of  the  head- 
board  and  fold  in  the  middle.  Draw  one- 
half  of  the  design  to  be  used  and  cut  on 
the  lines  you  have  drawn ;  when  unfolded 
this  will  give  you  a  pattern  with  both 
sides  the  same. 

Now  the  finish  must  be  removed.  Much 
the  easiest  way  of  removing  any  finish 
from  furniture  is  to  use  varnish  and 
paint  remover.  In  regard  to  this  I  think 
it  may  be  wise  to  suggest  that  you  are 
careful  to  get  the  cream  remover.  Varnish 
and  paint  removers  may  be  obtained  in 
two  forms,  cream  and  liquid.  Cream  re¬ 


mover  is  better  for  general  usage,  as  the 
liquid  will  run  off  any  except  horizontal 
surfaces  before  it  can  accomplish  its 
work.  If  the  remover  will  mean  too  great 
an  added  expense  scraping  will  do.  After 
either  method  has  been  used  the  bed 
should  be  rubbed  over  with  steel  wool  or 
sand-paper  so  that  it  is  perfectly  clean 
and  smooth.  Are  you  using  the  lacquer? 
Then,  next  give  it  a  coat  of  white  shellac 
to  seal  the  surface  and  apply  the  lacquer. 
If  you  are  using  paint  give  it  two  coats 
of  flat  paint  and  two  of  enamel  with  a 
light  rubbing  with  steel  wool  between 
coats.  Be  sure  to  allow  plenty  of  time 
for  thorough  drying  after  each  coat.  The 
bed  illustrated  was  done  in  a  pretty  shade 
of  robin’s  egg  blue.  The  room  which  it 
is  in  has  paper  of  several  shades,  of  gray 
with  a  narrow  border  of  leaf  design  hav¬ 
ing  touches  of  the  same  blue.  When  the 
paint  on  the  bed  is  dry  a  design  may  be 
eithter  painted  on  or  a  transfer  applied. 
There  are  so  many  charming  ones  obtain¬ 
able  one  is  sure  to  find  something  to  her 
taste. 

When  the  paint  for  the  bed  is  being 
used  give  a  coat  of  it  to  the  marble  table 
top.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  dry  and  ready 
for  the  next  coat  as  soon  as  the  bed  as 
the  marble  will  not  absorb  the  paint  as 
the  wood,  but  give  it  at  least  three  coats. 
To  finish  the  table,  after  it  has  been 
enameled,  arrange  a  skirt  of  cretonne  to 
fall  from  the  top  to  the  floor.  The  pre¬ 
dominating  color  of  the  cretonne  should 
be  more  or  less  the  same  as  that  which  is 
used  for  painting  the  bed  and  the  table 
so  as  to  appear  a  part  of  the  whole,  Y'ou 
can  get  contrast  in  some  other  places  and 
ways.  The  table  could  be  used  as  a  dress¬ 
ing  table  if  a  mirror  were  hung  over  it. 

To  do  the  dresser  the  mirror  must  first 
be  removed,  the  finish  removed,  or  if  not 
in  bad  condition  it  can  be  repolished  or 
gone  over.  The  marble  top,  being  con¬ 
spicuous,  we  will  do  over  to  appear  like 
wood.  This  can  be  done  by  careful  mix¬ 
ing  of  paint  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
color  of  the  finish.  Apply  one  coat,  allow 
to  dry  well.  Now  you  can  tell  somewhat 
liow  well  you  are  succeeding  in  getting 
the  desired  color.  If  it  does  not  seem 
right  add  more  of  the  needed  color  and 
paint  again.  Several  coats  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  When  it  is  finished  one  can  hardly 
tell',  at  a  little  distance,  that  the  top  is 
marble  in  camouflage,  not  wood.  How¬ 
ever..  if  you  prefer  you  can  replace  the 
marble  with  wood.  This  is  considerably 
more  work  and  is  really  not  easily  done 
by  an  inexperienced  person.  Either  dark 
walnut  or  mahogany  would  be  the  best 
for  refinishing  the  dresser.  Of  course, 
neither  of  these  will  match  the  bed,  but 
these  heavier  types  of  furniture  do  not 
look  well  or  appear  at  their  best  painted. 
We  must  make  the  most  of  every  piece 
and  the  contrast  afforded  will  be  good. 
There  are  lighter  types  of  dressers  that 
some  of  you  may  have  (generally  these 
are  of  oak)  that  can  be  painted  and  look 
’very  well. 

If  the  drawer  pulls  are  too  fancy  you 
may  prefer  to  have  glass  or  wooden  knobs. 
(They  are  readily  put  on  and  often  add 
greatly  to  the  appearance.  The  mirror 
in  its  narrow  frame  has  to  be  removed 
from  the  carved  uprights  which  supported 
it.  Refinish  the  frame  like  the  dresser. 
'When  the  dresser,  now  a  good-looking 
chest  of  drawers,  takes  its  place  in  the 
room  the  mirror  will  be  hung  over  it. 
j  Your  chair  may  be  in  fairly  good  con¬ 
dition,  or  it  may  have  seen  use  in  the 
kitchen  and  been  painted  white.  How¬ 
ever  it  is,  do  see  that  it  is  firm  in  its 
joints  before  you  attempt  to  use  it  at  all. 
Glue  and  if  necessary  some  small  nails  or 
brads,  to  enforce  it,  work  wonders.  Paint 
the  chair  black.  When  it  has  been 
painted  several  times  add  a  transfer  to 
match  the  one  used  on  the  bed  or  if  you 
are  clever  you  might  like  to  paint  a  bit  of 
the  pattern  of  the  cretonne  used  on  the 
table  on  it.  If  your  chair  has  a  splat  in 
the  back  that  is  the  best  place  for  the 
decoration.  If  not,  it  can  be  put  on  the 
top  rail  provided  it  is  wide  enough.  Not 
everyone  would  care  for  the  chair  black, 
and  should  you  be  one  of  those  not  in 
favor  of  it,  paint  your  chair  to  match 
the  bed. 

For  wall  decorations  in  a  room  fur¬ 
nished  with  these  pieces  we  must  choose 
something  very  conservative.  I  think 
some  are  needed,  but  it  is  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  personal  taste.  For  this  room 
some  little  silhouettes  would  be  most 
attractive.  You  have  seen  some  pretty 
ones  in  a  magazine,  perhaps,  that  you  can 
cut  out,  and  there  are  now  numerous 
places  where  they  can  be  bought  in  sets 
for  various  decorative  purposes.  Frame 
as  many  as  are  needed  in  narrow  black 
frames.  Frames  are  an  expense  if  you 
have  none  that  can  be  used  or  cut  down ; 
in  that  case  use  passe  partout.  Nearly 
always  you  have  odd  pieces  of  glass, 
maybe  broken  window  panes,  which  can 
be  used  for  this.  If  you  will  inquire  at 
a  hardware  store  you  will  find  there  is 
an  excellent  glass  cutter  to  be  had  for 
15  cents,  which  anyone  can  use. 

Is  there  an  old  glass  lamp  hidden  in 
the  attic  or  the  cellar?  They  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  popular  just  now,  either  merely 
as  a  decoration,  or  can  be  used  if  an  elec¬ 
tric  attachment  is  added.  Such  a  lamp 
would  go  in  this  bedroom.  A  shade  of 
plain  parchment  with  tiny  silhouettes 
could  be  used.  A  shade  of  cretonne  the 
same  as  the  skirt  of  the  table  would  do 
nicely,  too. 

For  rugs  for  this  room,  Japanese  rag 
rugs  are  pretty,  washable  and  very  mod¬ 
erate  in  price.  They  come  in  a  variety  of 
colors  which  you  may  choose  from  to 


match  the  predominating  color  in  your 
room  or  contrast  with  it.  If  you  want 
the  room  to  show  completely  your  handi¬ 
work  you  could  make  braided  rag  rugs, 
which  are  I  think  a  never-failing  delight 
to  the  eye.  Hooked  rugs  are  quite  the 
thing,  too,  and  many  are  making  these. 
One  more  thing  and  the  room  is  done. 
White  ruffled  curtains  at  the  windows 
will  add  the  last  touch. 

Thirty  years  or  so  ago  there  was  a 
style  of  wash-stand  very  popular  and  not 
as  over-decorated  as  some  of  the  furni¬ 
ture.  Towel  racks  were  at  either  end 
with  spool  turning  and  the  legs  were  the 
same.  It  had  a  back  piece  not  more  than 
four  inches  high  and  a  shallow  drawer. 
About  ten  inches  from  the  floor  was  a 
shelf.  These  wash-stands  were  not  as  a 
rule  made  of  the  best  woods,  still  they 
were  attractive.  A  useful  and  charming 
tea  wagon  can  be  made  from  one  of  them. 
One  stand  was  made  of  pine  (if  you  have 
one  made  of  finer  wood  in  good  condition 
you  might  prefer  to  finish  it  differently), 
and  after  being  scraped  it  was  painted 
with  black  enamel.  Two  tiny  floral  de¬ 
signs  in  bright  colors  were  applied  in  the 
middle  of  the  back  piece  and  one  to  the 
middle  of  the  drawer  front.  Four  small 
ball-bearing  casters  were  put  in  the  legs. 

Morris  chairs  are  another  “hang-over.” 
They  are  often  too  good  to  discard  and 
still  they  don't  fit  in.  If  the  chair  is 
made  on  good  plain  lines  it  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  painting  it  black  and  the 
stuffy,  faded  velvet  of  its  cushions  covered 
with  cretonne.  One  such  chair  had 
cushions  covered  with  cretonne  having  a 
tan  background  with  wide  black  stripes 
and  rose  colored  flowers  with  soft  green 
foliage  here  and  there. 

So  many  other  pieces  of  furniture  can 
be  rejuvenated  with  excellent  results  I 
hardly  know  where  to  end.  I  do  want  to 
mention  what-nots  and  those  awful  sets 
that  were  used  in  the  “parlor.”  They  are 
not  entirely  impossible  either.  Similar  to 
what-nots  are  some  of  the  new  hanging 
shelves  which  are  for  books  and  orna¬ 
ments,  so  bring  out  your  what-nots.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  would  knock  off  any  bits  of 
decoration  not  essential  to  the  structure 
of  the  piece.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of 
the  ornate ;  to  me  all  this  fancywork 
cheapens  the  subject  unless  it  is  of  the 
highest  quality  in  every  respect,  and 
superior  workmanship. 

About  the  sets.  Usually  these  were  four 
pieces,  sofa,  arm-chair,  straight  chair  and 
rocker ;  sometimes  they  were  three  pieces. 
Two  sets  I  had  a  hand  in  reclaiming.  One 
had  a  plain  mahogany  frame  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  It  was  the  cords,  tassels  and  vel¬ 
vet  of  its  cushions  that  were  objected  to. 
The  cushions  were  without  springs  and 
removable.  Cords  and  tassels  were  taken 
off  and  the  cushions  covered  in  a  heavy 
rich  brown  mercerized  pongee.  The 
change  was  most  satisfying.  The  other 
set  had  springs  in  the  cushions  which 
were  sadly  out  of  place.  Each  piece  had 
a  strangely  carved  inset  under  the  arms 
which  -was  removed ;  the  upholstery  and 
padding  followed  suit.  The  ropes  which 
tied  the  springs  in  proper  place  were  re¬ 
adjusted  and  the  padding  and  covering 


The  Old  Bureau  Restored 

replaced.  The  frames  were  enameled 
black  and  a  quaint  chintz  used  for  cover¬ 
ing,  edged  with  black  binding. 

It  is  surprising  how  elated  you  will 
feel  when  you  have  thought  out  and 
worked  out  an  idea  like  some  of  these 
and  see  the  results  of  your  achievement. 

HARRIET  WESTON. 

From  the  Lonesome 
Farmhouse 

It  surely  seems  as  if  we  were  to  have 
six  weeks  of  Winter  after  Groundhog- 
Day,  perhaps  even  an  old-fashioned  “six 
weeks  sledding  in  March  and  two  in 
April.”  We  are  not  complaining,  as  we 
lost  a  month  while  all  but  myself  had 
the  mumps,  so  this  is  to  help  make  it  up. 
We  have  as  much  snow  as  any  time  this 
Winter,  perhaps  six  or  eight  inches.  The 
State  road  was  to  be  kept  open  for  auto 
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traffic  as  the  West  River  railroad  has 
not  been  repaired  since  the  flood,  so  the 
snow  plow  has  been  used  twice,  perhaps 
three  times,  but  we  are  on  a  side  road 
that  has  not  been  plowed  or  rolled  at 
all.  but  autos  have  run  all  Winter.  Some 
of  the  time  the  roads  have  been  perfect, 
at  others  very  icy,  although  our  road  was 
not  nearly  as  glassy  as  where  the  roads 
had  been  tractor  plowed.  It  has  been 
snow,  rain,  ice,  and  repeat  all  Winter. 

The  smaller  boys  as  usual  are  eager 
for  Spring ;  seeds  are  arriving  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  incubator  has  come.  It  is  our  first 
trial  of  one,  but  now  my  baby  is  seven 
years  old,  perhaps  I  can  find  time  to 
'mother  baby  chicks.  We  intend  to  get 
out  two  hatches  before  May  1,  as  we 
want  the  weather  to  warm  up  a  bit  first. 

Errol  has  four  radishes  in  a  tin  can 
and  one  potato  growing.  I  made  a  resolu¬ 
tion  not  to  plant  any  seeds  in  the  house 
before  March  1,  but  I  received  a  half 
packet  of  Bonfire  Salvia  and  the  tempta¬ 
tion  was  too  strong.  After  once  being 
broken  of  course,  in  went  Balcony  Blue 
Petunia,  pink  bedding  and  mixed  ones 
and  snapdragons. 

Some  one  complained  of  the  needles 
falling  off  the  evergreen  boughs  used  for 
Christmas  decorations.  If  it  is  possible 
to  get  boughs  of  balsam  fir,  sometimes 
called  the  fir  tree  or  simply  balsam,  the 
needles  do  not  drop  off.  I  have  been 
taking  down  some  of  ours  today  and  the 
needles  haven't  fallen  until  I  touched 
them. 

Some  one  asked  about  feeding  poor 
beans  to  animals.  At  the  pulp  and  lum¬ 
ber  camps  beans  are  always  a  staple  food, 
and  in  some  camps  they  were  never  served 
cold  or  reheated,  but  thrown  into  a  barrel 
separate  from  other  wastes,  the  flour 
foods  put  in  another  barrel,  then  brought 
to  the  headquarter's  camp  and  used  as 
hog  feed.  I  think  some  ground  grain 
was  mixed  with  it. 

At  one  time  a  hen  and  chicks  were 
given  us  as  a  wedding  present.  We  kept 
the  hen  for  a  year,  but  she  never  laid 
an  egg.  A  post-mortem  examination 
showed  her  crop  to  be  full  of  dry  waste 
beans,  or  else  she  had  gone  to  the  bean 
patch  before  we  got  her  and  helped  her¬ 
self.  Her  crop  was  so  full  of  beans  she 
could  probably  only  eat  enough  to  sus¬ 
tain  life  and  even  then  she  was  very  poor. 
An  older  friend  told  us  then  her  mother 
used  to  say  if  a  hen  ate  raw  beans  she 
would  never  lay  any  mor6  eggs.  So  we 
should  always  cook  beans  for  hens  or 
hogs. 

Then  there  was  the  query  in  regard  to 
the  hardiness  of  Ismene,  Criuum  and 
Montbretia.  It  is  not  really  safe  to  leave 
Montbretias  in  the  open  ground  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  but  a  neighbor  had  theirs  where  the 
wind  covered  the  bed  with  leaves  quite 
thickly  and  they  survived  several  Win¬ 
ters.  I  know  by  sad  experience  the  least 
bit  of  frost  is  fatal  to  Amaryllis  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  I  supposed  Crinums  were  even 
more  tender.  I  can  tell  more  of  Ismene 
later,  as  I  have  a  promise  of  some  bulbs 
this  Spring. 

It  has  been  a  queer  Winter,  to  revert 
to  the  weather;  a  robin  in  January,  a 
phoebe  in  February  and  the  neighbors’ 
boys  say  they  have  heard  crows  and  I 
am  watching  to  see  if  the  Old  Sentinel 
will  return.  He  was  such  a  wise,  stead¬ 
fast  old  bird  we  learned  to  respect  him. 
I  have  read  that  geese  had  begun  to  fly 
over  New  England. 

Karl  made  maple  syrup  enough  in  Jan¬ 
uary  so  we  had  hot  biscuits  and  syrup 
one  night.  But  the  queerest  of  all  was 
Leonard  bringing  in  a  garter  snake  he 
found  in  our  yard  one  February  day.  He 
was  chilled  of  course,  but  alive  when 
thawed  but  how  did  the  snake  get  there  ? 
They  had  not  been  moving  hay,  or  we 
should  have  thought  he  came  in  hay. 
Neither  have  we  had  water  to  wash  them 
out  of  their  Winter  quarters. 

But  the  days  are  longer  and  the  sun  is 
shining.  Let’s  all  go  out  and  join  in  a 
sun  dance.  I  can  readily  understand  the 
feelings  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  North  who  welcome  the  returning 
sun  with  a  sun  dance.  mother  bee. 


More  About  Rugs 

Several  articles  appearing  recently  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  about  making  rugs  have 
been  very  interesting  to  me,  as  I  have 
made,  and  also  had  the  oversight  of  a 
great  number  of  rugs. 

Lack  of  courage  has  doubtless  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  making  either  hooked  or 
braided  rugs.  They  are  very  pretty,  but 
1  have  seen  a  number  of  the  latter  that 
bunched  up  in  the  center,  so  I  have  stuck 
to  the  good  old-fashioned  way  of  sewing 
the  rags,  and  having  them  woven.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  find  a  very  re¬ 
liable  weaver  who  uses  lots  of  warp  and 
makes  a  good  heavy  rug  that  stays  down 
on  the  floor. 

For  the  kitchen  nothing  is  much  better 
than  the  “honest  to  goodness”  hit  and 
miss  rug  made  dark  with  here  and  there 
a  little  stripe  of  some  light  material.  I 
have  a  friend  for  whom  1  make  them, 
and  the  dark  ones  for  the  kitchen  especial¬ 
ly  please  her. 

A  friend  of  mine  wanted  some  rugs  to 
use  in  her  bedroom  to  match  her  bed¬ 
spread,  curtains  and  stand  covers,  which 
were  old  rose.  I  made  them  as  follows, 
and  they  were  pretty.  The  center  of 
light  “hit  and  miss,”  on  each  end  two 
or  three  stripes  of  old  rose,  about  two 
inches  wide  and  in  between  some  light 
color.  Rugs  with  stripes  of  brown  on 
each  end  and  a  narrow  stripe  of  orange 
in  between  make  very  pretty  rugs. 

The  rug  that  is  always  salable  and  al¬ 


ways  acceptable  is  the  blue  and  white 
one.  For  these  I  save  every  scrap  of 
blue  and  white,  such  as  chambray  shirts, 
aprons,  dresses,  etc.  If  they  are  sewed 
as  “hit  and  miss”  and  a  border  of  solid 
color  blue  on  each  end  they  are  pretty, 
and  best  of  all  can  be  put  right  in  the 
tub  and  washed  as  any  other  colored 
clothes. 

I  often  dye  rags  and  save  them  for 
stripes,  being'  careful  to  make  them  fast 
colors,  so  there  is  no  possible  chance  of 
their  fading. 

For  a  rug  27x54  in.,  I  allow  2%  lbs. 
of  rags. 

I  always  find  in  making  “hit  and  miss” 
rugs  it  is  better  to  put  a  stripe  of  dark 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


3154 — Youthful  and 
Becoming.  Pattern 
sizes  16,  18  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42-in. 
bust  measure.  The 
36-in.  size  requires 
4%  yds.  of  40-in. 
material  with  1% 
yds.  of  2-in.  ribbon 
for  belt.  Ten  cents. 


701  —  Jabot  Dress. 
Pattern  is  furnished 
in  sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  4G-in. 

bust  measure.  The 
36-in.  size  requires 
3%  yds.  of  40-in. 

material  with  1*4 
yds.  of  ribbon.  Ten 
cents. 


3093 — Shirring  Forms 
Yoke.  Pattern  in 


SS5 — Trim  and  Slen¬ 
der.  Pattern  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46  and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  3*4 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  18-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


sizes  *4,  1  and  2 
years.  The  1-year 
size  requires  1% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  2 Vi  yds. 
of  ribbon.  Ten  cents. 


'Mint 

-*sOe— 

11136 — Motifs  for  Smocks,  House  Dresses, 
Etc.— Pattern  contains  two  large  motifs, 
and  four  small  motifs  in  two  styles.  These 
motifs  are  suitable  for  smocks,  house 
dresses,  children’s  clothes  and  for  many 
other  things.  Ten  cents. 

Sping  and  Summer  Fashion  Book,  10  cents 


on  each  end,  as  it  looks  more  like  a  rug. 
Old  cretonne  is  especially  pretty  for 
stripes.  I  trust  that  this  article  will  be 
as  interesting  to  others  as  theirs  have 
been  to  me.  minister’s  wife. 


Another  Rug 

This  rug  for  a  bedroom  is  oblong,  40 
inches  wide  and  about  80  inches  long, 
with  a  border  across  the  ends.  It  is 
made  of  the  natural  color  jute  twine,  and 
is  crocheted  more  easily  by  measure  than 
by  counting  the  stitches. 

With  the  natural  color  make  a  chain 
long  enough  so  that  the  rug  will  measure 
40  inches  in  width.  Coming  back  slip  the 
first  chain  from  the  hook,  and  make  a 
single  crochet  in  each  stitch  of  the  chain. 

At  the  end  of  the  roiv  chain  one,  then 
single  crochet  in  each  stitch,  taking  up 
both  loops  of  the  single  crochet  below. 
Repeat  until  the  work  measures  about  10 
inches. 


Then  comes  the  border.  This  is  made 
of  six  colors,  one  line  of  each  with  a  row 
of  the  natural  between  each  time.  The 
colors  are  rose,  green,  light  blue,  light 
brown,  medium  brown,  dark  brown, 
medium  brown,  light  brown,  light  blue, 
green,  rose.  The  ends  of  the  rug  are 
finished  with  6-incli  fringe  looped  into 
every  third  stitch. 

Another  color  combination,  which  may 
be  used  in  the  border,  consists  of  brick 
red,  orange,  yellow  and  the  three  browns 
with  the  row  of  natural  between  each 
time. 

The  material  needed  is  13  balls  of  the 
natural  color  twine,  which  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  wholesale  price,  and  one  ball 
each  of  the  colors.  This  rug  would  be 
good  also  made  of  rags. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  L.  M.  IT,  for  her  suggestion  for 
joining  twine  in  knitting  or  crocheting 
rugs.  F.  c. 


Cold  Weather  Candies 

Molasses  Taffy. — Two  cups  molasses, 
y2  cup  corn  syrup.  Boil  to  crack  stage 
or  nearly  to  it.  Turn  onto  greased  pans; 
when  cool  pull. 

Peanut  Butter  Taffy. — Two  cups  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  cup  peanut  butter.  Boil  mo¬ 
lasses  and  peanut  butter  to  the  crack 
stage.  Pour  into  greased  pans.  When 
partly  cool  pull  like  taffy.  Cut  with 
sharp  scissors. 

Yellow  Jack. — Boil  one  quart  karo 
syrup  30  minutes,  add  %  teaspoon  soda, 
rubbed  smooth.  Boil,  stirring  constant¬ 
ly,  until  brittle  when  tested  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  Remove  from  fire,  add  one  table¬ 
spoon  lemon  juice.  When  cool  pull. 

MRS.  W.  C.  D. 


Whipped  Cream  Cake 

I  am  sending  a  recipe  for  whipped 
cream  cake,  but  the  cream  is  in  the  cake 
and  only  to  be  tasted  and  not  seen.  Here 
it  is :  three-fourths  cup  sweet  cream, 
three-fourths  cup  sweet  milk,  two  eggs, 
one-quarter  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon 
vanillaj  one  and  one-half  cups  flour,  one 
cup  sugar,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
Put  cream  in  a  bowl  and  beat  until  thick, 
add  eggs  and  beat  some  more,  then  add 
milk,  salt  and  vanilla.  Put  flour,  sugar 
and  baking  powder  in  large  bowl  and  add 
mixture.  This  is  excellent  for  loaf,  layer 
or  tea  cake,  and  you  can  use  either  a 
cream  frosting  or  any  kind  you  desire. 

o.  M.  j. 


4  TOWER’S 

FISH  BRAND 

WATERPROOF 
OILED  CLOTHING 

Slickers,  Suits 
and  Hats 

90Years  the  Best  for 
Men.MbmenS-Children 


/?r  YOUR  DEALERS 


(  A. J. TOWER  CO. 

*  BOSTON,  MASS. 


nocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool.  GO  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  St  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt. 


The  New  Freely-Lathering 

ftiticura 
Shaving  Stick 

-n  ForTender  Faces 


%- 


EMOLLIENT  MEDICINAL  ANTISEPTIC 


MOTHER,  the  time  to  Start  this  Sav¬ 
ings  business  is  Right  Now  !” 

This  illustrated  booklet  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Savings  Bank  at  Albany  tells  how  easy 
it  is  to  Bank  by  Mail  and  Earn  interest, 
compounded  quarterly. 

Chartered  1868  Assets  Over  " 

PAID  $35,000,000.00 

since  and  over  50,000 
19  19  Depositors 

Mail  this  slip  today 
National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
World.” 

Name . 

Address . 

City .  RN-Y 


X 


FREE 

■19281 


PURITAN  THRIFT 

a>  CATALOG- NOW 

HL  ready/ 

10,000  Articles 

Contains  the  latest 
styles  and  fashions 
of  men’s  and  wo¬ 
men’s  wear.  If  you 
want  to  be  up-to- 
date — if  you  want  to 
save  money  on  ar¬ 
ticles  for  your  home 
and  everything — buy 
from  the  PU-RITAN 
STORES  CO. 

-MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! - 


Puritan  Stores  Co. 

“America’s  Most  Progressive  Mailorder  Institution” 

470  Stuart  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  your  New  1928  Thrift 
Catalog  of  10,000  items. 


Name 


Street  . 

R.  N.-Y.  14 


City 


AGENTS 

LTERE  is  a  new 
Household 
Device  that  beats  a 
vacuum  cleaner  and 
all  attachments.  It 
not  only  sweeps 
thoroughly  andl  cleans 
walls  and  ceilings  but 
also  washes  and  dries 
windows  and  scrubs  and 
mops  floors.  Requires 
no  electricity.  Every 
home  a  prospect.  Only 
$2.95.  Over  half  profit. 
Write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  edge  of  this  ad 
and  mail  to  us  today  for 
complete  selling  terms. 

Harper  Mfg.  Co. 


BLANKETS  — and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Send 
BATTING  us  y°ur  wool  and  we  will 
o  A  d  c  e  make  beautiful  serviceable 
n  v  d  c  a  products  that  will  give 
satisfaction  both  in  possession  and  the  service  they 
render.  We  sell  direct.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 
WEST  UNITT  WOOLEN  MILLS,  112  LTNN  STREET.  WEST  UNITT,  OHIO 


WOOL 


growers  and  'shippers  please  get  in 
touch  with  us.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTOS, 
Wool  Specialists,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


American  Fruits 


Remnants  I  to  5  Yard  Lengths8  •  -  $3.98 

Ladies  Silk  Hose,  Grain,  Beige, Champagne,  Atmosphere, 
Evenglow,  Black,  3  pair  #1.  5  yards  Fancy  Percale,  >?  1 . 
3  yards  Rayon,  Copen,  Pink.  Rose,  Maize,  Orchid,  #1. 
We  pay  postage.  GORDON  REMNANT  CO.,  Dexter,  Maine. 


by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


feW 


gp  r  <§- c*  Less  than 

r/gflTv 


IOOO  USES 

The  handiest  thing  you’ve  seen  in  many  a  day.  Just  what  you  need  tor  emergencies. 
Lamps  break,  electric  fuses  burn  out,  batteries  run  down,  gas  pressure  goes  low, 
somebody  else  uses  the  lanterns,  but  .  .  if  you  have  a  Will  &  Baumer  Emergency 
Candle  Kit,  you’re  always  sure  of  plenty  of  light.  These  candles  need  no  candlestick. 
They  rest  on  their  own  base.  Outfit  consists  of  12  Emergency  Lights,  each  capable 
of  burning  four  to  five  hours.  .  .  1000  USES.  Satisfaction  (Suarauirrh.  To  introduce 
quickly,  we  will  now  ship  one  outfit  postpaid  on  receipt  of  60c.,  or  two  for  $1.00. 
Write  to  Will  &  Baumer  Candle  Co.,  Inc.  (Est.  1855)  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Dept.  106. 
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Tt,e  mat  EMPIRE 
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milks  Right 

o  m 

every  JT 
day.  T. 


As  a  practical  dairyman  you  know  that 
the  milking  operation  must  be  pleasing 
to  the  cow,  must  be  gentle  and  regular 
day  after  day,  if  you  are  to  get  the  most 
from  your  herd.  No  other  method  is  as 
natural,  as  gentle  or  as  uniform  as  the 
Empire  Milking  Machine. 

Milks  Like  a  Sucking  Calf 

The  famous  Empire  teat  cup,  with  its 
three-sided  tip-to-udder  squeeze,  ex¬ 
actly  re-creates  the  suck  and  massage  of  a 
calf.  So  natural  is  its  action  that  even 
nervous  cows  quietly  chew  their  cuds 
while  being  milked. 

The  Empire  takes  milk  from  all  four 
quarters  at  once — the  natural  way — the 
way  the  cow  gives  down  her  milk.  It 
results  in  quicker  milking  and  more 
milk  from  your  cows.  Teats  and  udder 
are  kept  in  perfect  condition. 


The  EMPIRE  Milks  As 
It  Should.  The  Empire 
takes  milk  from  all  four 
quarters  at  once — just  as 
the  cow  gives  it  down. 
The  Empire's  three-sided 
tlp-to-udder  squeeze  (a 
patented  feature)  exactly 
duplicates  the  massage 
of  a  calf's  tongue. 

The  EMPIRE  Is  Easy  To 
Operate.  Cups  can  be 
quickly  placed  on  teats. 
Held  firmly  by  vacuum, 
they  do  not  climb  up  or 
drop  off.  No  harnessing 
to  waste  the  operator's 
time. 

The  EMPIRE  Cleans 
With  Ease.  Simply  draw 
cold  water,  then  hot, 
through  the  assembled 
units  by  vacuum.  Not 
necessary  to  remove  In¬ 
flations  from  cups  after 
each  milking. 

The  EMPIRE  Lasts 
Longer.  Some  Empires 
are  still  In  service  after 
twenty  years.  Patented 
reinforced  Empire  infla¬ 
tions  prevent  stretching 
— a  feature  exclusive  to 
Empire. 
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Milks  the  Same  Every  Day 


Another  patented  feature  that 
makes  the  Empire  a  more  uniform 
milker  is  the  non-stretchable  teat 
cup  inflation.  The  Empire  inflation 
is  reinforced  with  a  strong  linen 
insert.  It  lasts  five  times  longer 
than  the  ordinary  inflation,  and 
gives  uniform  milking  action  day 
after  day. 

The  Great  Empire  is  easily  cleaned, 


easily  operated.  It  will  last  longer, 
save  time  and  make  money  for  youj 
Your  local  dealer  will  gladly  dem¬ 
onstrate  it  to  you.  An  easy  credit 
payment  plan  makes  buying  easy; 

Send  for  the  new  Empire  catalog 
— the  most  complete  and  interest¬ 
ing  milking  machine  book  evet 
published. 


EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  ING 
Dept.  8,  97  Humboldt  Street 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  FOR 


BULLETIN 
NO.  650 

Telling  about  t 

EMA 

WORM  CAPSULES 


( Chemically-tested  Tetrachlorethylene) 

For  Killing 

Roundworms,  Hookworms 
and  Stomach  Worms 
in 

Hogs,  Sheep,  Goats, 
Poultry,  Dogs  and  Foxes 


Safe  and  Sure 
Quick  Action  —  No  Losses 
Inexpensive 

Nema  Capsules  at  your  Drug  Store 
Nema  Booklet  sent  free  by 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPT.  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  IVIICH.,  U.  S.  A. 

CANADA,  WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 
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'T'HIS  is  not  an  unusual  letter.  We  have 
m  many  more  like  it — letters  that  tell  of 
15,  20,  25,  30  and  40  years  of  service  with 
Clark  “Cutaway”  Disk  Harrows. 

Clark  “Cutaway”  Disk  Harrows  do  last 
longer— much  longer.  The  disks  are  made  of 
cutlery  steel  heat-treated  and  forged  sharp — 
that’s  one  reason.  There  are  others  and 
they’re  found  in  the  complete  Clark  “Cut¬ 
away”  catalog. 

Before  you  buy  a  harrow,  get  this  catalog. 
The  coupon  brings  it  to  you  FREE  together 
with  a  valuable  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage.”  Clip  coupon  now. 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 
54  Main  Street,  Hlgganum,  Conn. 

Send  me  Free  Catalog  and  free  book  “The 
Soil  and  Its  Tillage”  mentioned  above. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


50  New  Features.  Years  ahsad  of  old  style 
engines.  Hun  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Dis¬ 
tillate  or  Gas.  MORE  Power— LESS  Cost. 
Easy  to  Start — Easy  to  Use.  For  description 
and  prices  2  to  30  H-P.  send  for  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  «f 

1394  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1894  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  font 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St„  Newark,  N.  J 


Send  for  my 
NEW  CUT  PRICE  Catalog 

—see  the  dollars  you  save  this 
year  buying:  from  Jim  Brown. 
Don't  buy  Farm  or  PoultryFenc- 
ing,  Poultry  Netting:,  Barb  Wire, 
Steel  Poets, Gates, Roofing, Paint, 
Pipeless  Furnaces,  Cream  Separa¬ 
tors,  etc.  until  you  get  my 

NEW  Cut  PRICES 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy— my  prices 
'  3  are  lowest  —  quality  guaranteed  — 

freight  paid.  Write  for  free  book  NOW.-* Jim  Brown. 

The  Brown  Fence& Wire  Co.,  Dept.4303C!eveland,  Ohio 


DEACONS, CALF  SKINS,  HIDES  Sd 

8.  II.  LIVINGSTON,  Sueo.  Kejstou*  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


A  Letter  from  New  Zealand 

My  life  is  fairly  easy-going  and  not 
at  all  typical  of  an  ordinary  farmer’s 
wife  in  New  Zealand.  We  are  five  in 
family,  my  husband,  self  and  three 
daughters  of  17,  15  aud  9  years  re¬ 
spectively.  We  only  keep  male  helpers 
now,  as  the  girls  are  very  capable,  and 
we  run  the  house  and  teach  the  small 
girl. 

We  have  a  fairly  large  place,  about 
1,000  acres  freehold  and  2,000  lease¬ 
hold.  We  have  about  1,000  sheep  and 
I  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  ne 
of  your  farmers  who  spoke  of  housing 
his  sheep.  We  live  in  the  coldest  part 
of  New  Zealand  and  wouldn’t  dream 
of  doing  anything  with  our  sheep  but 
sending  them  out  after  April  dipping 
(October  in  IT.  S.  A.)  on  the  run  to 
feed,  and  it.  makes  them  very  hardy 
and  self-reliant,  but  we  are  surrounded 
almost  by  the  sea  and  get  very  few 
frosts.  Once  we  had  four  inches  of 
snow  three  or  four  years  ago  and  were 
very  excited  about  it. 

We  have  a  very  stupid  sort  of  cli¬ 
mate.  We  are  never  sure  half  the  time 
whether  it  is  Winter  or  Summer.  Some 
Winter  days  are  quite  hot  and  sunny, 
and  some  Summer  days  are  cold,  wet 
and  windy. 

In  the  inland  places  it  is  hotter  and 
colder  than  we  get  it  here,  and  the 
farmers  in  the  hill  country  have  to 
bring  their  sheep  lower  down  in  case 
of  snow,  but  they  are  never  housed. 
We  have  about  140  cattle.  We  rear 
beef  calves  in  Summer  and  put  them 
on  young  feed  in  Winter,  i.  e.,  turnips 
and  grass.  Then  when  they  are  two  or 
three  years  old  we  sell  them  to  be 
fattened. 

We  have  to  milk  about  a  dozen  cows 
to  feed  the  calves,  of  course,  and  we 
buy  calves,  too,  when  we  can  get  them. 

We  have  a  very  beautiful  place  here, 
a  peninsula  almost  sea  girt,  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  of  bush  (woods).  The 
farm  part  is  called  “Te  Moko  Moko, 
Maori  words  meaning  “The  sweet- 
scented  fern.”  The  larger  part  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “Run”  is  called 
“Omaui,”  Maori  for  “The  fish  that 
breathes  deeply.”  Omaui  is  pronounced 
O-ma-we,  and  Te  Moko  Moko  is  pro¬ 
nounced  Temokomoke.  There  was  a 
big  Maori  settlement  here  at  one  time, 
but  now  it  is  “tapu”  and  they  won’t 
live  here.  They  are  a  kindly,  clever 
people  and  I  like  most  of  those  I  know 
very  much. 

To  show  how  little  cold  weather  we 
have  here,  I  grow  geraniums  all  over 
the  warmest  side  of  the  house  like 
creepers.  Just  now  (Feb.  16)  they 
are  a  mass  of  bloom. 

MRS.  E.  M.  BOYD. 

Te  Moko  Moko,  New  Zealand. 


Semi-solid  Buttermilk 

I  read  in  several  places  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  about  the  value  of  semi-solid 
buttermilk  for  chicks.  Will  you  tell 
me  what  it  is  like  and  how  it  is  fed? 

W.  Willington,  Conn.  J.  h.  c. 

Semi-solid  buttermilk  is  buttermilk 
that  has  been  evaporated  down  to  a 
pasty  consistency.  As  only  the  water 
has  been  in  part  removed  this  food  con¬ 
tains  the  food  values  of  buttermilk,  but 
is  very  sour  from  concentration  of  the 
lactic  acid  in  it.  It  may  be  fed  as  it 
comes  from  the  cask  in  which  it  is 
shipped  by  spreading  the  paste  upon 
boards  or  may  be  diluted  with  water  to 
about  the  consistency  of  milk  and  given 
as  a  drink.  When  so  diluted,  it  is 
essentially  buttermilk  and  has  the  food 
value  of  that  product.  It  is  a  standard 
food  product  handled  by  dealers  in 
poultry  foods  or  easily  obtained  by 
them.  It  will,  of  course,  not  keep  in¬ 
definitely,  but  will  keep  a  long  time  in 
the  cellar  or  other  cool  place  if  the 
buttermilk  is  kept  covered  with  water 
in  the  container.  m.  b.  d. 


like 
•walking 

UP  . 

•  stairs 


JUST  that  easy  and  safe  is 
the  patented  Unadilla 
Ladder.  The  door  fasteners 
form  a  wide,  safe  ladder, 
directly  under  the  door 
opening. 

Doors  open  automatic¬ 
ally  when  the  fasteners  are 
raised.  They  do  not  freeze 
in  or  stick  and  are  air  and 
water  tight  and  frost  repel¬ 
ling.  Hoops  are  easily  adjust¬ 
ed  from  the  safety  ladder. 

For  old  reliable  quality, 
real  labor  saving  and  safety 
features,  you  can’t  beat  the 
Unadilla.  Write  Today  for 
big  illustrated  catalog. 

Cash  Discount.  Time  pay¬ 
ments  if  tvanted.  Ask  for 
information  on  Unadilla 
Tubs,  Tanks  and  Vats. 

Unadilla  Silo  Company 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
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UNADILLA 
SILOS 


gatwamzed  Roofing 
mMm)  &c  Siding 
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Buy  Your 
Roofing  Direct 

The  famous  old  GLOBE  Brand, 
proved  right  by  satisfied  users  for  3  gen¬ 
erations,  delivered  freight  prepaid  to  your 
,  station  —  direct  from  our  mill  warehouse. 
You  get  quick  service,  quality,  reliability  and 

The  Best  Value  Money  Can  Buy 

i  Plain,  Corrugated  and  V-Crimp  Sheets,  long-last¬ 
ing,  easy  to  apply:  fireproof,  lightning  proof, 
weather  proof.  Also  Cluster  Shingles,  Stand¬ 
ing  Seam  Roofing,  Eaves  Trough,  Conductor 
Pipes,  Culverts,  etc.  High  quality  —  and 
low  cost.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturers. 
Write  for  price  list  and  sample.  (11) 
THE  GLOBE  IRON  ROOFING 
&  CORRUGATING  CO. 

Dept.  81  P.  O.  Box  734 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO  , 

CCJQ 


BETTER  ENSILAGE 
BIGGER  PROFITS 

fr  ith  Wit 

SUPER  SILO 

Built  of  everlasting  con¬ 
crete  with  Redwood  hinge 
doors,  this!  sturdy  and 
scientific  Marietta  Silo 
assures  you  better  and 
healthier  ensilage  to  feed 
your  stock.  No  finer  silo 
is  made  at  any  price,  few 
can  even  be  compared  to 
It  for  efficiency,  perma¬ 
nence  and  profit  paying 
qualities.  It  pays  you  big 
dividends, yearafter  year. 
Get  our  special  low  prices 
and  plan  which  permits  you 
_  to  pay  out  of  your  profits, 
-Jty;  ,  Write  for  them  NOW, 

_ _ ir-Yjfc.  TODAY. 

THE  MARIETTA  SILO  CO.,  Dept.  H,  Marietli,  Ohio  j 


UTm  Sf  a  Your  Own  y 
T»  4  llv  Guarantee  a 

Put  down  in  black  and  white  what 
YOU  want  your  Silo  to  be.  Then  lot 
that  stand  as  OUR  Guarantee  of  the 

. . .  ,iiuoiii1l!ii!,iih,’]!iii,;'i>  iirujj 
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METAL 


Si 


Most  Modern,  Most  Practical  Silo, 
COPPER  -IZED  Metal  throughout. 
Many  exclusive  features.  Backed  by 
23  years  of  Experience  and  Responsi¬ 
bility.  Till  us  what  size  silo  you  want  so  wo 
can  quote  lictory-lo-you  prices.  Special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders. 

The  Thomas  &.  Armstrong  Co. 

Dept  E  London,  Ohio  Est.  1904 

Buckeye  Broader  Houses,  Corn  Crihs,  Brain  Bios 
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Farmers’  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York 

i 

George  E.  Dunham,  President,  Rome, 
N.  Y. ;  Fred  M.  Jones,  First  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Clinton,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Ross, 
Second  Vice-President,  Broome  County, 
N.  Y. ;  Arthur  Truax,  Secretary,  Cam¬ 
illas,  N.  Y. ;  George  Lamson,  Treasurer, 
Tally,  N  .Y.  Directors,  George  B.  Brad¬ 
ley,  Durhamville,  Oneida,  Co. ;  Mrs.  R. 
Ryder,  Onondaga  Co.;  Robert  Evering- 
ham,  Tully,  Onondaga  Co.;  L.  F.  Seig- 
wald,  Ontario  Co. ;  Henry  Fox,  On¬ 
tario  Co. ;  U.  Grant  Stringer,  Madison 
Co.;  G.  Lamphere,  Cayuga  Co.;  E.  E. 
Abbott,  Seneca  Falls,  Seneca  Co. ;  D. 
W.  Regger,  Seneca  Falls,  Seneca  Co. ; 
C.  M.  Gibbs,  Syracuse,  Onondaga  Co.; 
F.  J.  Glass  Sennett,  Cayuga  Co. 

The  organization  was  formed  to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  compulsory  testing  of 
cattle,  and  against  all  adverse  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
in  December  at  date  to  be  made  known 
later.  The  directors  in  other  counties 
are  asked  to  communicate  with  secre¬ 
tary  in  order  that  a  complete  list  may 
be  had. 


White  Scours  of  Calves 

Will  you  tell  me  what  I  can  do  to 
prevent  white  scours  in  my  calves?  If 
I  keep  a  new  calf  two  or  three  days  it 
gets  the  white  scours  and  dies.  I 
haven’t  been  able  to  raise  any  calves  in 
my  cow  barn  because  of  it.  The  barn 
has  been  white-washed  and  disinfected 
but  neither  has  done  any  good.  w.  s. 

Ostego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

That  form  of  diarrhea  or  dysentery 
which  attacks  the  new-born  calf  within 
a  few  hours  or  days  of  birth  and 
usually  proves  fatal  is  also  called  “calf 
cholera”  and  technically  infectious  dys¬ 
entery.  It  is  germ-caused  and  is  either 
born  in  the  calf  or  quickly  contracted 
by  way  of  the  raw  navel  stump  or 
mouth.  No  certain  fnedicinal  remedy 
has  been  found,  but  treatment  with 
triple  sulphocarbolate  tablets  is  worth 
trying.  In  some  cases  we  have  also 
had  good  results  from  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  salol 
and  two  parts  of  bismuth  subnitrate, 
but  it  rarely  helps  when  the  attack  is 
severe  and  comes  on  immediately  after 
birth. 

There  is  some  hope  of  success  in 
treating  the  calf  that  is  attacked  sev¬ 
eral  days  after  birth  and  it  is  in  those 
that  we  have  had  some  success  from 
medicinal  treatment.  There  is  much 
more  likelihood  of  success  by  the  hypo¬ 
dermic  injection  treatment  with  anti¬ 
calf  scour  serum,  followed  by  similar 
treatment  with  anti-calf  scour  bactferin 
to  make  immunity  lasting  or  active 
after  the  serum  has  saved  the  calf  and 
caused  temporary  or  passive  immunity. 
The  veterinarian  should  be  consulted 
relative  to  that  curative  treatment  and 
also  relative  to  preventive  treatment 
with  the  same  biologies. 

The  disease  may  be  prevented  with  a 
fair  degree  of  success  by  the  following 
procedure :  Have  the  cows  in  calf  take 
active  outdoor  exercise  every  day  and 
feed  them  a  complete  ration,  including 
Alfalfa,  clover  or  other  legume  hay, 
silage  or  roots  to  regulate  the  bowels, 
and  a  well  balanced  ration  of  ground 
grains,  wheat  bran,  linseed  meal  and 
cottonseed  meal.  Gluten  meal  is  also 
useful  and  soaked  beet  pulp  may  be 
fed,  when  silage  or  rutabagas  are  not 
available.  With  each  100  lbs.  of  con¬ 
centrate  feed  given  daily  to  the  cows 
mix  4  lbs.  of  steamed  bonemeal,  or  give 
any  mineral  mixture  prescribed  by  an 
agricultural  experiment  station,  or  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Provide  a  new,  sanitary  calving  pen 
and  similar  calf  pen.  Each  should  be 
sunny,  dry,  and  well  ventilated.  Keep 
the  pens  clean,  disinfected,  white¬ 
washed  and  freshly  bedded.  As  a  dis¬ 
infectant  use  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
compound  cresol  solution  and  30  parts 
of  water,  or  one  part  of  coal-tar  disin¬ 
fectant  and  20  parts  of  water.  Also 
mix  one  pound  of  fresh  chloride  of  lime 
with  each  three  gallons  of  freshly 
made  limewash.  Include  the  floor  in 
the  cleansing,  disinfecting  and  white¬ 
washing  process.  Abandon  for  new¬ 
born  calves  any  calving  pen  or  calf  pen 
in  which  the  disease  has  occurred. 

Immediately  at  birth  saturate  the 
calf’s  navel  with  tincture  of  iodine  or 
a  5  per  cent  solution  of  mercurochrome, 
which  should  be  made  fresh  for  each 
calf.  Then  dust  the  stump  of  the  navel 
with  powdered  starch  or  finely  sifted 


slaked  lime.  Repeat  the  treatment  daily 
until  the  navel  is  completely  healed 
and  dried. 

If  the  calf  is  allowed  to  nurse  its 
dam  first  cleanse  her  udder  and  teats 
and  then  disinfect  with  a  saturated  so¬ 
lution  of  boric  acid  or  a  2  per  cent 
solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda  (“B- 
K”)  or  granular  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
Repeat  the  disinfection  twice  daily  for 
the  first  week  of  life  of  the  calf,  if  it  is 
allowed  to  nurse,  but  we  personally  ad¬ 
vise  that  when  the  disease  has  been 
prevalent  in  a  herd  it  is  much  better  to 
feed  the  new-born  calf  the  milk  of  a 
cow  that  has  been  “fresh”  for  some 
time  than  to  let  it  take  its  dam’s  milk. 
The  first  milk  of  the  cow  (colustrum) 
theoretically  has  been  pronounced  a 
preventive  of  germ  infection  in  the 
new-born  calf,  but  our  experience  is 
to  the  contrary,  so  far  as  white  scours, 
is  concerned. 

In  addition  to  the  preventive  treat¬ 
ment  we  have  just  prescribed  have 
each  new-born  calf  immunized  with 
anti-calf  scour  serum  and  bacterin  just 
as  soon  as  a  veterinarian  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  do  the  work.  If  an  attack 
occurs  the  veterinarian  should  use  the 
same  biologies  in  double  doses  and  pos¬ 
sibly  may  save  the  life  of  the  calf  by 
that  treatment.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  understood  that  it  is  the 
calves  of  highly  bred,  pampered,  con¬ 
stitutionally  weakened  cows  that  are 
most  susceptible  to  white  scours  or 
pneumo-enteritis.  It  has  also  been 
noticed  by  many  veterinarians  that  the 
disease  is  most  prevalent  in  herds  af¬ 
fected  with  contagious  abortion  disease 
and  in#  those  that  are  little  exercised, 
heavily  fed,  heavy  milkers  and  kept  in 
hot,  badly  ventilated  stables. 

It  used  to  be  taught  that  dairy  cows 
needed  no  exercise  other  than  chewing 
of  the  cud  and  digesting  feed.  That 
was  disastrous  heresy,  and  paved  the 
way  for  many  of  the  serious  germ- 
diseases  so  prevalent  today  among 
highly  bred  cows  that  are  forced  to 
produce  phenomenal  milk  production 
records.  We  have  noticed  that  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  oats  for  corn  in  the  ration 
of  the  heavily  corn-fed  dairy  cow  tends 
to  lessen  scour  cases.  The  feeding  of 
sprouted  oats  may  be  even  more  bene¬ 
ficial,  but  that  remains  to  be  proved. 

A.  S.  A. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Mai*kets  for  week  ending  March  31,  1928. 

Market,  slow  ;  beef  steers,  steady  ;  com¬ 
pared  with  week  ago,  easier  tendency  on 
better  grades;  top,  $12.65;  average 
weight,  1,070  lbs. ;  bulk  of  sales,  $11  to 
$12.  Bulls,  steady ;  she  stock,  weak  to 
25c  lower ;  all  cutters  about  steady ;  bulk 
medium  bulls,  $8.50  to  $9.75.  Heifers, 
$10  to  $10.50;  butcher  cows,  $7.25  to 
$8.75 ;  cutters,  $4.50  to  $5.50.  Stockers 
and  feeders,  slow,  weak.  Calves,  steady ; 
top  vealers,  $17 ;  bulk,  $16.25  to  $16.75. 

Hogs,  steady  ;  demand  light. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  March  31, 
1928 ;  Cattle,  18  cars ;  13  Pennsylvania, 
2  St.  Paul,  1  Vii’ginia,  1  Chicago,  I  ken- 
tucky ;  containing  472  head,  1,030  tnicked 
in ;  total  cattle,  1,502  head,  475  calves, 
1,232  hogs,  331  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$12.25  to  $13.50;  good,  1,100  to  1,300 
lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13.50 ;  good,  950  to  1,100 
lbs.,  $12  to  $13.25 ;  medium,  950  lbs.  up, 
$11  to  $12.25 ;  common,  950  lbs.  up,  $8 
to  $11. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10  to 
$11.25;  good,  850  lbs.  up,  $9  to  $10;  me¬ 
dium,  850  lbs.  up,  $8  to  $9 ;  common,  850 
lbs.  up,  $6.75  to  $8. 

^Cows. — Choice,  $8.25  to  $9.50;  good, 
$7  to  $8.25 ;  common  and  medium,  $5  to 
$7 ;  low  cutter  and  canner,  $3.50  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $8.25  to 
$10.50 ;  cutter,  common  and  medium, 
$5.75  to  $8.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  up,  $8.75  to  $11 ;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $6.50  to 
$8.75 ;  good  and  choice,  800  lbs.  down, 
$8.50  to  $10.75;  common  and  medium, 
$00  lbs.  down,  $6.25  to  $8.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs., 
$9  to  $9.50 ;  mediumweights,  200  to  250 
lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.75 ;  lightweights,  160  to 
200  lbs.,  $9  to  $9.75;  packing  sows, 
rough  and  smooth,  $7.50  to  $9. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Fanners. — Wheat,  bu., 
$1.40 ;  corn,  $1 ;  hay,  baled,  Timothy, 
ton,  $12  to  $16 ;  straw,  $10  to  $13. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds. — Bran,  ton, 
$50  to  $51 ;  shorts,  $49  to  $50 ;  hominy, 
$48  to  $49;  middlings,  $50  to  $51;  lin¬ 
seed,  $65.50  to  $66.50 ;  gluten,  $50.50  to 
$51.50;  ground  oats,  $50.50  to  $51.50; 
Alfalfa,  l’egular,  $43  to  $44;  cottonseed, 
41  per  cent,  $64.50  to  $65.50;  dairy  feed, 
16  per  cent,  $46.50  to  $47.50;  18  per 
cent,  $49  to  $50 ;  20  per  cent,  $53  to  $54 ; 
24  per  cent,  $57  to  $58;  25  per  cent, 
$60.50  to  $61.50;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent, 
$51.50  to  $52.50;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $46 
to  $47. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


±J 


BUY 

WISCONSIN 
DAIRY  COWS 

Direct  from  our  Tested  County. 
Carload  of  choice  young  heavy 
producing  HOLSTEINS,  also  car 
choice  GUERNSEYS.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

Ogdensburg,  Wis. 


Registered  and  High  Grade 

HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

John  C.  Reagan 

Spot  Farm _ Tully,  N.  Y. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  M  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  .  BARRE,  VERMONT 


Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle 

are  the  ideal  breed  for  our  Eastern  conditions.  We  have 
the  largest  and  finest  herd  in  the  East.  Visitors  are 
always  welcome.  BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Inc., 
Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  Co.)  N.  Y. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

sale  5  Registered  Milking  Shorthorns 

3  and  4  years  old.  Fresh  or  nearby.  2  yearlings,  4 
calves.  E.  J.  BUYEA,  16  Genesee  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRE  8ULL  CALF 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 
Sire:— Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PH1LA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Berd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenirood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  wilM  B||tT  rMI(f  ,,  ,  IM  ||#>  rt||t  _  r, 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  bull  calves  and  bulls  ready  for  service.  A.  R. 
breeding.  Attractive  prices.  Delivered  at  your  station. 

SMITH VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


Wanted-30  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 


JAMES  O’DONNFLL 


U.  F.  0.  No.  6 


from  12  to  18 
months 
old. 

Moorettonn,  N.  J. 


L'or  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
-G Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


LT0R  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— from  rich 
A  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILLIGER,  WiuwjIosi,  Wis. 


HORSES 


PERCHERON  HORSES 


If  you  want  a  stallion  or  a  pair  of  mare9 

write  us.  We  will  help  you  find  them.  Send  for 
the  1928  Percheron  Review.  Free.  Address 
„  PERCHERON  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 
EMs  McFarland.  Secy.  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago 


PERCHERON  HORSES  stalIionsandmaresof  aU 


able  prices. 


ages  for  sale  at  reason- 

WM.  A.  REID  -  Oxford,  Pa. 


Young  Belgian  Stallion  for  Sale 

W.  L.  LAKE  R.  F.  D.  6  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

CHailnnri  Pnnioc  Beauties.  Special  prices  for 
dllClldllU  rUlllcS  30  days,  also  saddle  horses 

ready  to  go.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS  -  •  ATWATER,  OHIO 


GOATS 


For  Sale-Tog.  and  San’s.  Indngbdr°eed 

does  to  kid  in  March,  Apriland  June,  &25.00  to  $35.00. 

Abram  15*  Thomas  -.  •  New  Danville,  Pa. 

Pure  Bred  Toggenburg Buck  Kids cJadegenDoeg 

3  years  old  for  sale.  H0NICKE,  Grean  Acres.  Spring  Valle,.  N.  Y. 

IUI  ■II/’  n  A  o-f  C  NUBIANS — Special  offering  in 
Ivl  1 1  rV  UUu  19  Young  Bucks  from  our  Best 
Milkers.  SOUTHERN  HERD,  New  Canton,  Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ftMNPIIII  I  AC  Winning  HIGHLAND  STRAIN 
wmnUlllLLflO  ovum  LAKE  KUK  FARM,  Jewell,  S.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


SWINE 


0H  1  °  Hhpolpr  Whifpe  BiK  tyPe>  reS-  Fall  Boars  and 
Improved  UllGolCl  II IlllOa  Sows.  BookingordersforMar. 
pigs,  $12.75  ea.;  Fairs,  no  kin,  $25.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fslls.N.Y. 

PlfC  PAR  CAI  F  L  O.  registered  fall  boars  and  gilts, 
I  AUu  1  Oft  unLL  also  bred  sows.  Very  reduced  prices 
while  they  last.  DR.  WALKER,  Box  594,  Auburn,  N.  V. 

Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood  fSZg&Slo™* 

U.  V.  Jk  II.  R.  HARPENDING  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


nil  pore  bred  sows-fall  pigs 

WUrl  VvQ  New  York’s  greatest  herd. 


ALLEN  H.  POST 


Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  «fc  Son  .  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  Poland-China  Boars 

Serviceable,  150  to  250  lbs.,  $35.00  to  $45.00  C.  O.  D 
Fall  pigs.  Bred  Gilts.  STANLEY  SHOUT,  Cbesnold,  Delaware 


OHIO  PUp-lor  Whifoe  Grand  champion  strain.  Pigs 
IMPROVED  vnesier  Himes  for  sale,  bred  from  600  lb. 
sows.  Registered  at  $10.00  each.  E.  LAFLER.  Penn  Ten.  H.  1. 


rilPCtPr  WhitPG  Bred  Sows,  Fall  Pigs. 
UUCSICl  VVHIIU^  National  Champion 
Blood  Lines.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square.  Pa 


PhPGtpr  LX/liif />c*  Sows,  Gilts,  bred,  open. 

^ A  Ww  Illlca  Boars  3  to  4  months. 
Best  blood  lines.  A.  1>.  LAWRENCE,  Quakertown,  Penna. 


Chester,  Berkshire  and  Poland  China  Pigs$6bea°ch: 

Express  paid.  Boars  and  gilts.  I.  R.  TAHGER  fork  Springe,  Pe. 


SPRING  PIGS 

BEST  QUALITY 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  good  large  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  will 
make  large  hogs  in  little  time.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  White  cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross 
pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.00  ea.,  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$4.50  ea.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval.  My  guarantee,  keep  them  10  days  and 
if  not  satisfied  with  the  pigs,  return  pigs  and  I 
return  your  money.  No  charges  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Si.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


FOR 

SALE 


QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross  6  to  8  wks.  old,  64.25  each:  8  to  9  wks 
old,  6  4.7  5  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  8  wks.  old, 
65.50.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval’ 
Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

OPRING  PIGQ 

||  For  Sale  y 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Big  type  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed.  Barrows,  Boars,  or  Sows,  6-8  wks.  old. 
£4.00  each;  8-10  wks.  old,  $4.50  each.  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating.  Orders 
promptly  filled.  A  square  deal  at  all  times. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


SPRING  PIGS 

High  grade  stock,  large  type,  healthy,  rugged  rigs, 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  or  Yorkshire 
and  Chester,  crossed 
6  to  8  weeks  old . .  $4.25  8  lo  9  weeks  old . .  $4.50 

A  lew  Chester  Whites.  8  weeks  old.  $5.50 

No  charge  for  crating.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Keep  them  10  days,  if  not  satisfied,  return 
at  our  expense— money  cheerfully  refunded. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester,  all  nice  blocky  pigs. 


6  to  7  weeks  old  -  - 
8  to  9  weeks  old  -  - 


-  -  $4.25  each 

-  -  4.50  each 


Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval  and  If 
not  satisfactory  to  you,  return  them  at  my  expense  and 
1  will  return  your  funds  at  once.  No  charge  for  crating. 

Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0685 


SPRING  PIGS  Jjgfis 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  6  to  7. weeks  old,  S3.75  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old 
$4.25  and  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  any  number  C  O  D 
on  approval.  If  not  satisfied  in  10  days  return  at  my 
expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  J.  w.  GARRITY 
7  Lynn  Street.  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  1053-W. 

Your  Moneys  Worth  of  Good  Pigs 

Yorkshire  or  Chester  cross  or  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire 
cross  pigs,  7  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8  to  9,  #4.50  each. 
T\  ill  ship  1  or  more  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval.  Keep 
them  a  week  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  pigs  and  we 
return  your  money. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  48,  Woburn,  Mass. 


DOGS 


□ 


finllil*  PliPPIFS  ihe  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 
Uulilc  rurrico  free.  SlIERMAN  HOWDEN,  Mansfield,  O 


TRACT  NEISH 
D*Lancej,  Jj.  y. 


Choice  Pedigreed  Collie  Puppies 

Bedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
•  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  RELSON  BROS.,  Drove  City,  Ps. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS— 
*■*  Cut  prices.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES — Good  strains.  Children’s 
companion  dog.  Always  gentle  and  trustworthy. 
Write  for  prices  E.  B.  CARLSON,  15  Winter  SI..  N.  Woburn.  Mass. 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies 

win  ship  on  approval.  F.  1.  CROWE,  Stnyvesant.  tL  Y. 

CfiGKFR  SPANIF!  S  Pedigreed,  6  months  old.  GRACE 

UUljRCn  OTAniCLO  HILL,  Homestead  «*enue.  Holyoke,  Mass. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in* 
x  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’*  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  CM* 
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Market  News&  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 


of 


Most  apples  continue  to  move  fairly 
well  although  there  has  been  some  com¬ 
plaint  that  Baldwins  have  moved  a  little 
slowly,  especially  off  color  fruit.  Prices 
on  Baldwins  ranged  generally  at  from  $0 
to  $8.50  a  barrel  as  to  size  and  quality 
while  Northern  Spy  topped  the  market  at 
$9.50  to  $11  a  barrel  for  the  better 
graded  stock.  Oranges  continue  to  bring 
high  prices,  the  best  Floridas  selling  $7 
to  $8  a  box.  Strawberries  have  also  tend¬ 
ed  upward.  Florida  offerings  have  been 
comparatively  light  as  shipments  have 
been  falling  off  and  Louisiana  has  not 
shipped  to  any  great  extent  as  yet  al¬ 
though  an  excellent  crop  is  expected  to 
be  harvested  in  that  State  this  season. 
Prices  on  New  York  State  cabbage 
slumped  enough  receipts  were  only  mod¬ 
erate.  Buyers  seemed  to  take  but  little 
interest  in  the  old  crop  cabbage  and 
prices  dropped  to  relatively  low  levels, 
100-lb.  size  sacks  ranged  25  to  75c.  Good 
quantities  of  new  crop  cabbage  have  been 
arriving  from  Texas,  Florida  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  with  100-lb.  crate  selling  around 
$4.  The  demand  for  old  crop  carrots  was 
very  light  and  buyers  were  critical,  only 
fancy  stock  being  wanted  at  75c  to  $1.85 
per  100  lbs.  New  crop  carrots  were  in 
moderate  demand  with  Texas  bushels, 
bunched,  selling  $1.75  to  $2  bushel.  The 
demand  for  native  yellow  onions  was  ir¬ 
regular,  but  prices  held  about  steady  on 
good  quality  stock.  Midwestern  onions 
topped  the  market  at  $4  to  $4.25  for  the 
best  stock,  but  the  bulk  moved  out  at  $3 
to  $3.90  per  100  lbs.  Chile  has  been  send¬ 
ing  considerable  quantities  to  New  York, 
and  the  Egyptian  onion  season  has  also 
got  underway  with  the  prospects  of  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  United  States  this  season 
being  considerably  heavier  than  last  year. 
The  movement  on  old  potatoes  lias  been 
very  light  and  the  market  was  inclined 
to  be  weak,  while  new  potatoes  from  Ber¬ 
muda  held  barely  steady  at  $11  to  $12  a 
barrel.  Receipts  of  Florida  potatoes  were 
light  as  the  season  for  the  main  crop  has 
hardly  got  underway.  Sweet  potatoes 
held  steady  with  an  occasional  mark  of 
Jerseys  reaching  $3  a  hamper  but  most 
j)f  the  good  to  fancy  stock  ranged  $2.25 
to  $2.85  a  bushel  hamper.  Receipts  of 
California  asparagus  were  heavy  and 
prices  are  as  low  as  they  often  get  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  for  nearby  asparagus. 
Spinach  continues  to  be  relatively  cheap, 
75c  to  $1  a  bushel.  Green  beans  con¬ 
tinue  scarce  and  best  Florida  peppers 
brought  $4  to  $5  a  crate. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  increased  considerably 
during  the  week  and  the  market  on  west¬ 
ern  eggs  was  irregular  with  a  fairly  good 
outlet  for  lots  containing  a  majority  of 
brown  eggs.  As  to  the  market  on  nearby 
white  eggs  there  was  very  little  change. 
Closely  selected  sold  up  to  38c,  occasion¬ 
ally  higher,  as  there  was  a  good  demand 
for  Easter,  but  by  the  last  of  the  week 
some  accumulations  were  reported  of  the 
highest  priced  eggs.  Average  extras  sold 
well  but  trading  on  under-grade  eggs  was 
also  a  little  quiet.  The  volume  of  eggs 
purchased  for  storage  eggs  so  far  this 
season  has  been  comparatively  light.  Re¬ 
ports  of  storage  holdings  from  ten  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  the  country  the  last  of 
March  showed  less  than  one-half  as  many 
in  the  warehouses  as  a  year  ago.  In  New 
York  the  proportion  was  a  little  larger, 
183,333  eases  against  269,434  cases  a 
year  ago.  The  market  on  storage  packed 
"firsts  has  held  firm,  straight  carloads  sell¬ 
ing  at  30c  a  dozen. 

With  the  Easter  demand  at  hand  there 
has  been  a  good  movement  on  live  fancy 
fowl,  the  quality  of  the  stock  being  more 
important  with  many  buyers  than  the 
price.  Because  of  the  universal  demand 
for  fancy  stock,  the  undergrades  were 
more  or  less  ignored,  and  these  sold 
rather  slowly.  The  demand  for  live  broil¬ 
ers  was  good  for  fancy,  but  supplies  were 
liberal  and  the  market  held  about  steady. 
Capons  were  in  rather  light  supply  and 
market  held  steady  to  firm,  as.  good 
capons  were  wanted.  Very  few  chickens 
are  arriving  while  ducks  and  geese  sold 
on  a  firm  market.  Fresh  killed  boxed 
packed  fowl  sold  well  when  small,  but 
large  fowl  were  little  wanted,  whether 
boxed  or  barreled  packed,  and  some  ac¬ 
cumulations  were  reported.  Hothouse 
broilers  held  about  steady  with  offerings 
increasing  slowly.  Capons  have  become 
scarce  and  the  quality  generally  poor. 
Long  Island  ducks  sold  well  at  around 
28c  a  lb.  Cold  storage  holdings  of 
dressed  poultry  in  New  York  were  re¬ 
ported  as  20,808,635  lbs.  the  last  ot 
March  compared  with  23,526,000  lbs.  on 
the  same  date  a  year  ago. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  bulk  of  the  offerings  of  hay  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  medium  to  fair  quality  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  and  some  sample  grades.  The 
demand  was  only  fair  and  prices  held 
barely  steady  although  receipts  were 
light.  Both  large  and  small  bales  of 
choice  No.  1  Timothy  were  in  good  de¬ 
mand  as  offerings  were  very  light.  Rye 
straw  was  dull.  s- 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  is  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best  dairy, 
lb..  51c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  32c;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  40c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs,  doz., 

24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  31c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll.  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c ;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb..  81c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets, 
lb.,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  new,  lb.,  5c ; 
graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  new  cabbage,  lb., 
7c;  cabbage,  head,  5c;  red,  head,  6c;  car¬ 
rots,  bch,  5c ;  dry,  lb.,  5c ;  celery,  3  bchs, 
25c  ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  12c  ;  endive,  lb.,  12c  ; 
horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c ;  lettuce,  3  heads, 
25c ;  home-grown  lettuce,  bch,  5c ;  onions, 
pk.,  30c ;  green,  bch,  5c ;  parsley,  bch, 
10c ;  peppers,  doz.,  25c ;  potatoes,  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.40 ;  pk,  35c ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.30 ;  salsify,  bch,  10c ;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb..  3c ;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poxdtry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
40c;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  28c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  head  cheese,  lb., 
40c ;  fresh  hams,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  20c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  15c ;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c ; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  38c ;  rabbit, 
dressed,  lb.,  40c  •  pork  loins,  lb.,  16c ; 
whole  hams,  lb.,  16c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  20c; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  strawberry 
plants,  100.  75c ;  hiclcorynuts,  qt.,  15c ; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  32c ;  dressed,  lb.,  55c ;  fowls, 
live,  lb.,  26  to  37c;  dressed,  lb.,  45c; 
springers,  live,  lb.,  29  to  38c ;  dressed,  lb., 
45  to  50c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  50c ;  geese, 
live,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens,  each.  50  to 
60c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1 :  butter,  lb., 
55c ;  eggs,  crate,  $9.25  to  $9.50 ;  retail, 
30  to  35c :  duck  eggs,  doz.,  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  beans,  lb.,  6  to  9c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  doz.  lids.,  30  to  40c ;  100  lids.,  $2  to 
$3 ;  carrots,  bu.,  75  to  80c ;  celery  doz. 
bclis.,  50  to  75c ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ; 
cap.,  20  to  25c ;  lettuce,  hd.,  5  to  6c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  onions, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  onions,  doz.  bclis.,  60c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bchs.,  $2 ;  potatoes,  large,  bu.,  $1.65 
to  $1.70;  small,  bu.,  60c;  medium,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.20 ;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  75c ; 
turnips,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  squash,  lb.,  5c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$15 ;  wheat,  new,  bu.,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  11  to  13c ; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  15  to  19c ;  lamb, 
dressed,  lb.,  30c;  mutton,  lb.,  15  to  27c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Cabbage,  doz.  lids.,  35  to 
50c;  100  lids.,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  red,  crate, 
50  to  75c ;  carrots,  bskt.,  40  to  50c ;  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  75c  to  $1.25 ; 
knobs,  doz.,  40  to  60c ;  endive,  doz.  bclis., 

25  to  30c;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  lettuce, 
doz.  heads,  30  to  50c ;  onions,  yel¬ 
low,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  parsnips,  bskt., 
75c ;  bu.,  $1.50 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to 
30c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65 ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  rhubarb,  h.h., 
doz.  bclis.,  $1.25  to  $1.40 ;  turnips,  bskt., 
35  to  40c ;  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c. 

*  Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.75  ; 
Den  Davis,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65;  Northern 
Spy,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50;  Rome  beauty, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Russets,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  Wagner,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30  to 
32c;  light,  lb.,  30  to  31c;  roosters  (old), 
lb.,  28  to  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  in  cases,  doz., 
28  to  30c ;  small  lots,  doz.,  33  to  35c ; 
butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  un¬ 
salted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  _Syrup.— Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars.  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail.  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case.  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.30. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

Fairly  steady  conditions  have  prevailed 
in  the  Boston  market  during  the  past 
week,  with  supplies  and  buying  closely 
co-ordinated.  Some  slight  decline  is 
noted  in  the  demand  for  apples,  many 
apparently  feeling  that  their  possible 
margin  of  profit  is  too  small.  Prices  hold 


quite  firm,  however.  Most  of  the  root 
vegetables  have  appreciated  slightly.  Let¬ 
tuce  of  good  quality  has  sold  more  readily. 
Onions  and  potatoes  show  some  price  de¬ 
cline.  Hay  and  grain  continue  inactive. 
The  wool  market  appears  strong,  despite 
the  limited  trading  in  most  lines. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Market  slightly  weaker. 
Baldwins,  Mass.  A  grade,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 
Fancy  large  sizes,  $3.50  to  $3.75.  Un¬ 
graded,  $1.50  to  $2.35  bx. ;  Me.  A2%- 
2% -in.,  $7.50  to  $9.50  bbl.  Mass.  McIn¬ 
tosh,  A  grade,  $3.25  to  $3.60 ;  fancy,  large 
size,  $3.75.  Ungraded,  $2.50  to  $3  std. 
bu  box.  N.  H.  Baldwins,  A2%-in.  up, 
$9  to  $9.50  bbl.  Me.  Spies,  $5.50  to  $8. 
Ben  Davis,  unclassified,  $4  to  $5  bbl ; 
N.  Y.  Baldwins,  unelasified,  2%-in., 
$7.25  bbl. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  cut  off,  $1.10  to 
$1.35,  std.  bu.  box.  Tex.  erts.  mostly, 
$2.25  to  $3.25. 

Cabbage. — Supplied  moderate,  demand 
fair.  N.  Y.  Danish,  few  sales,  75c  100 
lbs.  Tex.  White,  $3  to  $4  crt. ;  $3.25  to 
$3.75  bbl. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native  cut  off  washed  ord., 
85c  to  $1.25 ;  best  mostly,  $1.35  to  $1.50 
std.  bu.  bx.  N.  Y.  cut  off  dirty,  $1.00  to 
$1.12i/2  100  lbs.  Tex.  erts.  bchs.,  $2.50 
to  $3.75. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Fla.,  10-in.  erts,  $2.50  to 
$3.25. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native  li.h.,  best,  50  to  70 
cukes,  $6  to  $9.50 ;  few,  $10  std.  bu.  bx. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  hot  house,  18  hds.  ord., 
mostly  60  to  85c ;  best,  $1  to  $1.10  std. 
bu.  bx.  Iceberg,  Cal.,  best,  $2  to  $3.75. 
Ariz  erts.,  $4  to  $5. 

Onions.— Supplies  moderate,  demand 
light.  100-lb.  sacks,  yellow  medium  to 
small  best  Conn.  Valley  ord.,  $3  to  $3.50. 
Few  natives  ord.,  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bn.  bx. 
N.  Y.  State  mostly,  $4  to  $4.50.  Ohio 
and  Mich.,  $4.25  to  $4.50  100  lbs.  Chile 
std.  erts.,  Bermudas,  $3.25.  Egyptians, 
few  sales,  $5  110  lbs. 

Parsnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  cut  off  washed, 
$1.25  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  bx..  poorer  lower. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  hot  house.  10  to  10%c  lb. 
Cal.  No.  40  bxs.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Bskts.,  Tex.,  85c  to  $1. 
Va.,  60c  to  $1. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native  Hubbard  mostly,  $90 
to  $100  ton ;  $4  to  $4.50  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Native  li.h.,  few  sales, 
60  to  65c  lb.  Mex.  lugs  ord.,  $2.50  to 
$3.50. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  fair.  Native  Ruta  and  Purple 
Tops,  35  to  75c  std.  bu.  bx.  White  Capes 
few  sales,  fancy,  $2  to  $2.25  100  lbs. 
Rutabagas,  P.  E.  I.,  $1.25  to  $1.75,  few 
$2  100  lbs. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair  for  best.  No.  1  Timothy.  $21 
to  $22.  Eastern,  $13  to  $15.  Clover 
mixed,  red,  $18  to  $20  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  48 %c;  firsts,  46  to  48c;  seconds,  44 
to  45c  lb.  Storage  extras,  48c ;  firsts, 
45  to  47c ;  seconds,  4314  to  44c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  32c ;  mixed  colors, 
31c.  White  extras,  31c  doz.  Pullets, 
28  to  30c.  Fresh  eastern  extras,  30c. 
Undergrades,  26  to  27c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  extra 
fresh,  28  to  29c ;  firsts,  fresh,  24  to  25c. 
Extras,  held,  29  to  30c.  Firsts,  held, 
27  to  29c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  Pea, 
$9  to  $9.25.  Cal.,  small  white,  $8.90  to 
$9.  Yellow  Eyes,  $10.50  to  $11.  Red 
kidney,  $9.25  to  $9.50.  Limas,  $8.25  to 
$8.50  100  lb.  sack. 

Wool. — Market  firm.  Receipts  of  do¬ 
mestic  for  week  ending  March  31,  1,440,- 
400  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  49  to 
50c ;  clothing,  37  to  39c ;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  50  to  51c ;  clothing,  40c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  52c ;  clothing,  43c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  52c ;  clothing,  42c ;  low  % 
blood,  45  to  47c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.17  to  $1.22 ;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03 ; 
%  blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.09 ;  cloth¬ 
ing,  88  to  91c ;  %  blood,  combing,  95  to 
98c;  clothing,  82  to  87c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing.  88  to  91c ;  clothing,  73  to  75c;  low 
*4  blood,  combing,  77  to  82c ;  terr.,  most¬ 
ly,  combing,  $1.15  to  $1.18;  clothing, 
$1.02  to  $1.07 ;  %  blood,  combing.  $1.12 
to  $1.15 ;  clothing,  97c  to  $1.02 ;  %  blood, 
combing,  98c  to  $1.03 ;  clothing,  85  to 
90c ;  14  blood,  combing,  88  to  93c ;  cloth¬ 
ing.  75  to  80c;  low  %  blood,  combing,  80 
to  85c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

April  5,  192S. 

MILK 

April :  League  pool.  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-inile  zone,  $2.70  per  100 
lbs.,  Class  2A,  $1.78%  ;  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.03%  ;  Class  3,  $2. 

I11  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  Class  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.80 ; 
Class  2,  $1.90;  Class  3,  $1.90. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy. 

Extra,  92  score . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 
Seconds,  S4  to  87  score 

Lower  grades . 

Storage,  firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock  . 

Centralized . 

Renovated  . 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

Extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 


$0.45%  @$0.46  (4 

•4o  @ 

.43%  (a; 

.42  (a 
•44  %@ 

.43  @) 

.35%  (a) 

.32  @> 

.43  fa 
.42  fa 
•47%  (a: 

.46%# 

44  %@ 


.45% 

.44% 

.43  " 

.45 

.44 

.40 

.33% 

.45 

.42% 

.48 

.47 

.46 

.44 


•43  @ 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held,  fancy.. $0.29% @$0.30 

Flats,  fresh  . 22%  @  .23 

Wisconsin,  held . 29  @  .29% 

Daisies,  fresh . 23%  @  .24 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white ..  .$0.35  @$0.36 

Average  extras .  .33 

Extra  firsts . 31%  @ 

Firsts  . 30  %@ 


Pacific  Coast,  whites... 
Mixed  colors,  best 


.32 


Nearby  . 3c 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@: 


.32 

.31 

.37% 


.35 

.31 

.29 


Gathered,  best . 30 

Common  to  good . 27 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 1. .  .$0.26 @$0.32 

™  ‘  .47 

.14 
.26 
.12 
.32 


Chickens  . 30@ 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 24@ 

Geese . 

Tame  rabbits . 30@ 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.34@$0.45 


Fair  to  good  . 

. . .  .22# 

.30 

Broilers  . . 

.55 

Roosters  . . 

. . .  .20  @ 

.25 

Fowls . 

.28 

Capons,  9  lbs . 

.52 

Mixed  weights . . 

.  . .  .32# 

.44 

Ducks  . . ; . 

. .  .  .20# 

.26 

Geese . 

.26 

Turkeys,  young  . 

. ..  .43  @ 

.45 

Old  . 

.38 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

, . .  .60# 

.75 

Dark,  doz . 

. ..  3.00 @ 

3.50 

Culls  . 

2.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.00@  12.60 

Bulls  .  7.75@  8.50 

Cows  .  4.25  @  6.50 

Calves,  best  .  16.00@17.50 

Sheep  .  6.00@  8.00 

Lambs  . 13.25@14.75 

Hogs,  140  to  150  lbs . 8.00@  9.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.20@$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 15 fa  .19 

Culls  . 10  @  .14 

Lambs,  li.h.,  head . . . 6.00 @11.00 

Steers,  100  lbs. . 18.00@ 23.00 

Bulls  . 12.506413.00 

Cows  . 15.00@18.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island . $2.25@$4.75 

Maine,  150  lbs .  3.25 @  4.00 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  4.25 @  4.85 

Bermuda,  bbl . 4.00@12.00 

Idaho,  bu . 2.85#  3.00 

Cuban,  bu .  2.75 @  4.00 

Fla.,  bu . 2.25 @  3.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 75@  3.00 

VEGETABLES 


Anise,  bu . $2. 

Asparagus,  doz . 2. 

Beets,  Texas,  bu .  1, 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

New,  bu .  1 

Carrots,  bu .  1, 

Cauliflower,  bu .  2 

Celery  hearts,  doz .  1 

Celery,  knobs,  bu .  2 

Cucumbers,  bu . 2 

Dandelions,  bu .  1 

Eggplants,  bu . 1 

Escarol,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu .  4 

Lettuce,  bu .  1 

Onions,  wn.,  yellow,  100  lbs. 

Parsley,  bu . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 2 

Peas,  bu .  1 

Radishes,  bu .  2 

Spinach,  bu .  1 

String  beans,  bu .  1 

Tomatoes,  6  bskt  crate .  1 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  2 

White,  bu . . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 3 


00@$4. 
50 @  5. 
,50  @  2. 
,50  @  . 

,50@  2. 
,00@  1. 
.00 @  2, 
,00#  1. 
.50 @  3. 
,00@  8, 
.00  @  1, 
.00 @  3, 
.75  fa  1, 
.00#  7 
.00  @  2 
50#  4 
,75@  1 
,00#  3 
50  @  5 
25  @  3, 
,00  #  1 
.50  @  6 
•50@  7 
00#  2 
.50#  1 


00 

00 

00 

75 

50 

50 

50 

50 

00 

.00 

,75 

,50' 

,50 

,50 

.25 

.40 

.25 

.00 

.00 

.50 

.25 

.00 

.00 

.10 

.00 

.00 


1.00  @  4 

DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.00@$10.25 

Pea  .  10.00 

Red  kidney .  9.25 @  9.50 

White  kidney  .  10.25 @  10.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.00@$4.00 

Bbl . 4.00@12.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box . 12.00@16.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 10#  .50 

Oranges,  Fla.,  box .  3.70@  8.50 

Cal . 3.60#  6.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $21.00@22.00 

No.  2 .  18.00 @20.00 

No.  3 .  14.00#  17.00 

Clover  mixed  .  16.00@20.00 

Straw,  rye  .  22.00@24.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.85% 

No.  1  dark  Spring .  1.60% 

Corn,  No  2  yellow .  1.20 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 71 

I\ ve  ..........................  1.34% 

Barley  .  1.09 
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At  Our  Risk 


Dr.  Clark’s  PURITY  Milk  Strainer  is  the 
only  strainer  on  the  market  that  is 
guaranteed,  to  remove  all  the  dust,  dirt  and 
sediment  from  your  milk. 

Unless  milk  is  clean,  it  won’t  test  Grade 
“A”  regardless  of  the  percentage  of  butter 
fat — that’s  why  thousands  of  farmers  and 
dairymen  who  use  PURITY  strainers  get 
more  money  for  their  milk.  Dr.  Clark’s 
Purity  Strainer  is  simple  to  use — strains 
quickly  and  is  easy  to  clean,  saves  time — 
saves  labor — insures  absolutely  clean  milk. 
Made  in  two  sizes — 10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Sold 
by  good  dealers  everywhere. 

Write  for  lO  Day  Test  Offer 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we 
will  send  you  descriptive  literature  and 
full  particulars  of  our  “10  Day  Test 
Offer” — an  offer  that  enables  you  to 
prove  the  value  of  PURITY  strainers  with 
a  money  back  guarantee  if  it  fails  to  do  all 
we  claim  for  it.  Write  today.  (6) 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Dent.  A6  Battle  Creek. 


SEPARATO 

New  models,  vastly  Improved. 
Unexcelled  for  close  skimming, 
easy  turning  and  convenience. 

Quick  cleaning  Bowl,  Sanitary 
Marvel.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream 
perfectly. 7  sizes,  8501  bs.  to  1  -cow  size. 
Prompt  shipment  from  point  near 
you.  Prices  same  everywhere. 

Freight  Prepaid  —  Factory  $<«.30 
Prices.  Monthly  payments  low  as  A 
Write  Cor  FREE  Catalog 
Tells  about  money  saving  offer;  low  prices; 
free  servicing;  New  models.  Write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box28-J  Bainbridge,  N. 

Box  28-J  1929  W.43dSt., 


PTAUSTIUI 
I  BALSAM  1 

~  MADE  IN  U.  S.  A.  “ 

~  A  reliable  liniment,  Z22 

— °  counter-irritant  and  blister. 

The  Lawrence-  ~ - 
T~r  Williams  Co.,  _r^-  ■ 


Cleveland,  O. 


Heaves 

S revent  a  horse  from  ><7; 
olng  good  work 

Relieve  heaves  and  '■W-  "  ‘ 

you  have  a  horse  J 
worth  its  full  value  £ 
in  work  or  money. ^  1 
Send  today  for  >-•.  . 


Tonic  Heaved 
Powders 


Fleming’s 

$1.00  per  package,  postpaid.  Successfully  used 
for  over  30  years.  Not  only  are  results  wonderful 
In  treating  heaves,  but  Tonic  Heave  Powders 
“tone  up”  a  horse  and  keep  him  in  tip-top  con¬ 
dition  all  the  time.  Your moneybacklf  itfails. 
Book  on  "Home  Treatment  livestock  Diseases” 
Free.  Our  veterinarians  prescribe  free  for  ALL 
cases  whether  Fleming  Remedies  are  Indicated 
or  not.  Write  for  Book  and  FREE  advice. 

FLEMING  BROS., 


v®.i 

r  ' 09  Milk  aTL**4;^ 
HALF  TVt 

D6  &  CO- jV 


SELL  THE  MILK  AND 
RAISE  YOUR  CALVES  ON 
RYDE  S  CREAM  CALF  MEAL 

You  can  make  money  byuslngr 
Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal.  Sell 
the  Cow’s  Milk  and  Cream,  and 
buy  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal 
for  one-third  of  what  you  get 
for  the  milk  and  cream.  Two- 

thirds  of  tne  price  you  getfortho 
milk  is  clear  cash  profit.  Ryde’s 
Cream  Calf  Meal  is  an  unequalled  sub¬ 
stitute  for  milk.  It  contains  every 
element  necessary  for  rapid  and 
thrifty  growth,  for  calves  and  other 
young  live  stock.  Build  better  calves 
with  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal,  at  your 
Dealers,  or  write 

RYDE  AND  COMPANY 

Dept.  I2S 

6434  W.  Roosevelt  Road 
Chicago,  III. 


Silo  for  Small  Herd 

Would  it  pay  me  to  put  up  a  silo  for 
six  cows?  How  big  a  silo  should  I  buy 
for  six  cows  to  feed  seven  months? 
And  how  many  acres  should  I  plant 
in  corn  to  fill  silo?  I  can  raise  good 
crops  of  corn.  j.  e.  k. 

Monroe  Co.,  Pa. 

It  is  generally  advised  that  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  silo  is  not  a  justifiiable 
expenditure  on  a  farm  where  less  than 
ten  head  of  mature  dairy  cattle  are 
fed.  Under  average  conditions  it  would 
not  he  good  business  to  invest  in  a 
silo  for  a  herd  of  six  cows  unless  it  is 
the  plan  to  feed  silage  to  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  young  cattle  also.  There 
may  be  exceptions  however. 

If  a  farmer  has  six  high  producing 
cows  and  is  so  situated  that  he  can 
construct  some  type  of  silo  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  low  cost,  it  would  pay  him  to 
make  such  provision.  The  possibility 
of  expanding  the  herd  may  be  in  sight, 
and  in  such  case,  the  installation  of  a 
silo  would  be  less  questionable. 

The  average  cow  will  require  about 
3%  tons  if  silage  for  seven  months  of 
feeding.  This  figure  necessarily  varies 
with  the  availability  of  pasture  and 
the  feeding  capacity  of  the  cows.  If 
one  does  not  care  to  provide  more  than 
20  to  25  tons  of  silage,  the  inside 
diameter  of  silo  should  not  be  more 
than  8  ft.  Such  a  silo  should  have  a 
height  of  25  to  30  ft.  The  capacity  for 
the  latter  height  would  be  about  26 
tons  of  unsettled  silage. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  :  “Is 
it  practicable  to  build  a  silo  with 
diameter  less  than  10  ft.?”  The  writer 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  “Yes.”  At  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  we  have 
used  two  silos,  size  8x29,  for  several 
years  w^th  entire  satisfaction.  On 
farms  in  certain  sections  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  silos  with  a  diameter  of  8  ft. 
have  been  used  for  a  number  of  years 
and  proven  quite  practicable. 

If  silage  feeding  in  Summer  is  to  be 
practiced,  the  silo  with  small  diameter 
is  advantageous.  In  hot  weather,  sil¬ 
age  to  a  depth  of  2  to  3  in.  should  be 
removed  from  the  surface  each  day  to 
avoid  losses  from  spoilage. 

Silo  filling  machinery  always  pre¬ 
sents  a  problem  and  the  small  silo 
owner  is  somewhat  handicapped  in 
this  matter.  The  investment  in  filling 
machinery  is  liable  to  run  the  storage 
cost  per  ton  unduly  high.  In  some 
communities,  itinerant  machines  are 
available  and  such  investment  is  un¬ 
necessary. 

Roots,  such  as  mangels,  are  usually 
advised  for  small  dairies  where  a  silo 
investment  is  questionable.  If  plenty 
of  legume  hay  is  available,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  results  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  are  about  as  satisfactory  in 
feeding  roots  as  in  feeding  silage.  The 
main  objections  to  root  crops  are  the 
labor  of  producing  them  and  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  a  suitable  storage. 

Concerning  the  kind  of  a  silo  to 
build,  it  makes  no  difference  what  the 
materials  of  construction  may  be.  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  determined  several 
years  ago  that  the  materials  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  proper  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  silage.  It  is  wholly  a 
matter  of  proper  construction  in  which 
the  inside  walls  are  plumb,  smooth  and 
air-tight.  The  homemade  wood  stave 
and  monolithic  concrete  types  probably 
offer  some  advantages  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  cheapness  of  construction.  The 
architecture  of  the  other  farm  build¬ 
ings  might  demand  something  more  re¬ 
fined  than  a  homemade  outfit.  The 
local  conditions  should  always  govern 
one’s  choices  in  the  selection  of  a  silo. 

Twelve  tons  per  acre  is  considered 
a  good  yield  of  silage  corn.  It  is  a 
safer  plan  to  figure  on  about  ten  tons 
per  acre.  Two  to  three  acres  should 
therefore  provide  sufficient  silage  for 

six  COWS.  S.  I.  BECHDEL. 

State  College,  Pa. 
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Steady 

Mosiey- Makers 

For  Thousands  oS  Eastern 
Dairymen  and  Poultrymen 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  Eastern  Dairymen  and  Poultrymen  tes¬ 
tify  ...  in  unsolicited  letters  each  year  .  . .  that  B-B  (Bull  Brand)  Dairy 
and  Poultry  Feeds  are  Steady  Money-Makers  for  them. 

They  say  that  B-B  (Bull  Brand)  Feeds  produce  more  milk  and  eggs 
per  pound  of  feed  .  .  .  maintain  maximum  production  for  a  longer 
period  . . .  keep  their  cows  and  chickens  in  better  physical  condition  . . . 
and  cause  them  less  profit-losing  troubles  .  .  .  than  any  other  rations 
they  have  ever  used — regardless  of  price. 

Feed  merchants  report  that  the  news  of  the  uniform  profits  and  the  all- 
around  satisfactory  results  which  B-B  (Bull  Brand)  Feeds  produce — 
spreads  rapidly  from  feeder  to  feeder,  and  that  it  creates  a  constantly 
growing  demand  which  means  increased  business,  satisfied  customers, 
and  more  earnings  for  those  who  handle  Bull  Brand  Feeds. 

B-B  (Bull  Brand)  Feeds  will  produce  these  results  for  you,  too.  Their 
proof  will  be  shown  to  you  in  the  results  they  produce,  the  dollars  they 
earn,  and  the  profit  they  leave  after  their  cost  is  paid. 

The  money-making  ability  of  B-B  (Bull  Brand)  Feeds  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  striking  success  of  Maritime  Milling  Company  as  an  institu¬ 
tion.  In  a  few  years  this  company  has  risen  to  a  place  among  the  leaders 
of  the  industry. 

Try  B-B  [Bull  Brand]  Feeds  Under  This  Guarantee 

Get  300  pounds  of  B-B  [Bull  Brand]  Sweetened  or  Dry  Dairy  Ration  or  a  30-day 
supply  of  B-B  [Bull  Brand]  Poultry  Feeds  from  your  local  Bull  Brand  Dealer.  Feed 
according  to  the  directions  in  each  sack.  Check  the  production.  Compare  the 
results,  if  B-B  [Bull  Brand]  Feeds  do  not  produce  greater  results  per  dollar  of  feed 
cost  .  .  .  bring  the  empty  sacks  and  the  unused  feed  back  to  our  dealer  and 
he  will  refund  every  cent  of  your  money. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK. 

Makers  of  Properly  Balanced  and  "Always  Uniform”  Dairy,  Poultry,  and  Stock  Feeds 

BULL  05$  BRAND 

M-113 


There  are  big  profits  fn  a  Rood 
press.  Friction  safety  clutch:  au¬ 
tomatic  block  placer:  condenser  feed, 
etc. —tractor,  horse  or  engine  power.  Eas¬ 
ily  operated— low  cost.  Free  catalog— gives 
full  facts— sent  Free  upon  request. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  2202  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  lllino 


Record 
3  Bales 
a  minute 


Far  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


Heaves,  coughs.  Condition, 
or.  Worms,  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio, 


CANVAS  COVERS 


All  kinds — (Plain  and  Waterproof) 
Write  for  samples.  State  size. 

W.  W.  STANLEY  CO.,  Inc.  359  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Metal  Roofing 


IF  you  are  in  the  Market  for  Metal  Roofing — Wire 
Fence— Barb  Wire  House  and  Roof  Paint,  at  a 
Price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Samples  and  Prices 
Free,  Write 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Produce  Clean  Milk 

Filter  Through  Cotton  Discs 

Moore  Bros.  Cotton  Discs  are  guaranteed  finest 
quality.  Full  refund  if  not  entirely  satisfied. 


Moore  Bros. 


COTTON 

DISCS 


Write  for  our  big  “Fiftieth  Anniversary”  Catalog 
of  over  500  specialties  for  milk  and  egg  producers. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  6,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 


BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 


Early  Grange  Days 

In  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley’s  story  of 
how  he  founded  the  great  Grange  fra¬ 
ternity  in  his  “History  of  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,”  he  tells  graphically  of 
the  failure  and  the  successes  of  those 
first  months.  Many  times  almost  dis¬ 
heartened,  foresaken  by  his  associates 
and  left  to  find  the  ways  and  means  to 
establish  the  foundations  of  this  great 
institution  which  was  to  mean  so  much 
to  the  agricultural  people  of  the  land. 
Father  Kelley  doggedly  clung  to  his 
work  until  he  saw  success  crown  his 
efforts. 

The  actual  work  of  planning  and 
composing  the  Grange  ritual  and  the 
degrees  was  begun  by  Mr.  Kelley  in  the 
Summer  of  1S67.  Two  of  his  associates 
in  th^Federal  Government  offices  at 
Washington,  W.  M.  Ireland  and  Will¬ 
iam  Saunders,  co-operated  with  Mr. 
Kelley  in  this  work  of  laying  the 
framework  of  the  order.  As  Kelley  and 
his  associates  were  employed  during 
the  day  in  their  various  offices  in  the 
departments  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  work  of  writing  the  degree 
work  and  various  charges  had  to  be 
done  in  the  evening.  Consequently  it 
required  a  large  amount  of  time  to 
bring  the  work  to  completion. 

Anson  Bartlett,  a  farmer  of  Ohio, 
had  become  much  interested  in  Kelley’s 
plan  to  organize  a  farmers’  fraternity. 
Kelley’s  autobiography  quotes  several 
letters  from  Bartlett,  showing  his  deep 
interest  in  the  venture  and  Kelley 
makes  acknowledgement  of  the  great 
aid  he  received  from  Bartlett  in 
developing  his  idea. 

It  was  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bartlett  in 
1867  that  Kelley  first  decided  to  call 
the  units  of  his  new  fraternity 
“Granges.”  He  said  he  obtained  the 
idea  of  the  name  “Grange”  from  a 
novel’s  name,  published  about  that 
time.  Soon  afterwards,  at  a  formal 
meeting  held  November  15,  1867,  the 
name  “Patrons  of  Husbandry”  for  the 
order  was  decided  upon  and  the  units 
were  also  to  be  known  as  “Granges.” 

Kelley  resigned  his  position  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  February, 
1868,  and  from  that  time  on  gave  his 
time  almost  entirely  to  building  up  the 
new  order. 

The  first  candidate  ever  initiated 
regularly  under  the  new  Grange  ritual 
was  a  Mr.  Boardman  of  New  York 
State,  who  received  the  first  degree  on 
Wednesday  evening,  February  19,  1868, 
at  a  session  of  Potomac  Grange  No.  1 
in  the  city  of  Washington. 

On  April  3,  1868,  Kelley  started  from 
Washington  on  his  journey  of  organi¬ 
zation.  At  Harrisburg,  Ph.,  he  tried, 
without  success,  to  organize  a  Grange. 
From  Harrisburg  he  went  on  to  Penn 
Yau  in  New  York  State,  where  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  organize  a  Grange  also  met 
with  failure. 

Then  Kelley  went  on  to  Chautauqua 
County,  where  on  April  16,  1868,  he  or¬ 
ganized  Fredonia  Grange  No.  1,  the 
first  regularly  organized  Grange  where 
dues  were  paid.  Fredonia  Grange  is 
the  home  Grange  of  former  National 
Master  Sherman  J.  Lowell,  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Federal  Tariff  Board  at 
Washington. 

From  New  York  State  Kelley  went 
westward  into  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota,  organizing  Granges.  On 
July  31,  1869,  Mr.  Kelley  reported  that 
25  Granges  had  been  organized  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  State  Grange 
had  been  organized,  that  of  Minnesota. 

The  first  Grange  paper  was  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Monthly,  established  by  Col.  D. 
A.  Ilobertson,  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Grange.  This  was 
started  in  1869  and  was  the  official 
organ  of  the  Granges  of  Minnesota. 

The  year  1869  closed  with  38  sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges  organized,  the  larger 
part  of  them  being  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  The  others  were  in  New 
York,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Indiana.  By 
the  close  of  1870  the  order  had  spread 
over  15  States  and  Granges  were 
spreading  rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of 
1871  the  number  of  Granges  had  in¬ 
creased  to  123. 


Celery  in  Maryland 

Replying  to  inquiry  from  a  Maryland 
man  wishing  to  get  information  about 
celery,  its  culture,  variety,  storage, 
time  to  plant,  seed,  etc.,  celery  requires 
rich,  moist  soil ;  March  is  the  month  to 
sow  the  seed  bed;  early  in  April  will 
probably  answer.  Drill  the  seed  in 
very  fertile  soil,  mark  off  the  rows 
about  six  inches  apart  with  a  thin 
edged  board,  making  the  depression  very 


shallow.  Sow  the  seed  in  the  rows 
very  thinly ;  then  sift  over  the  bed  with 
fine  soil,  covering  the  seed  very  thin. 

Sprinkle  the  bed  with  warm  water. 
Then  cover  with  old  sacks  and  wet  the 
covering  every  few  days.  It  takes 
quite  a  while  for  celery  seed  to  germi¬ 
nate.  Watch,  and  when  you  find  the 
seed  breaking  through,  uncover,  keep 
the  bed  moist,  and  as  the  plants  grow 
give  them  cultivation,  pulling  out  all 
foreign  vegetation.  When  they  get 
about  two  inches  high,  spray  with  a 
Bordeaux  mixture.  I  use  Pyrox,  and 
continue  to  spray  every  10  days  or  two 
weeks. 

About  the  middle  of  July  is  the  best 
time  to  set  fhe  plants.  Water  well  in 
putting  out  and  a  cloudy  day  is  pre¬ 
ferable.  Plow  the  ground  in  May  or 
early  June,  replow  in .  two  or  three 
weeks.  Get  the  land  in  fine  tilth. 
Three  or  more  weeks  before  trans¬ 
planting  lay  off  your  land  with  a  single 
plow  running  two  or  more  times  in  the 
row,  throwing  the  soil  both  ways. 

In  the  furrows  place  generously  good 
well-rotted  manure ;  mix  the  manure 
well  with  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrows.  Two  weeks  before  transplant- 
inp  put  a  dressing  of  high-grade  fertil¬ 
izer  and  mix  well  with  the  manure 
and  soil  forming  the  plant  row.  A 
few  days  after  transplanting  begin  cul¬ 
tivation,  gradually  drawing  the  soil  to 


the  plant.  When  they  reach  about  a 
foot  high  gather  the  plant  with  one 
hand.  With  the  other  pull  the  dirt  and 
pack  around  the  plant ;  then  at  every 
cultivation  pull  the  soil  up  around  the 
plant.  The  rows  should  be  at  least  six 
feet  apart ;  seven  is  better.  Spray 
with  a  Bordeaux  mixture  several  times 
during  the  growing  season. 

Varieties  are  many.  For  early  I 
prefer  White  Plume ;  later  Golden 
(French),  Self  Blanching.  Fordhook  is 
another  good  kind.  About  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  or  when  the  weather  begins  to  get 
real  frosty,  plow  out,  being  careful  not 
to  bruise  or  cut  the  celery,  leaving  the 
roots  on.  Dig  a  trench  about  two  feet 
and  place  the  plants  upright  close 
together.  The  trench  may  be  two  feet 
or  more  wide.  Pull  the  soil  around 
the  plants,  firming  well,  leaving  about 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  plant  ex¬ 
posed.  As  the  weather  gets  colder 
cover  the  mound  with  straw  or  corn¬ 
stalks  or  anything  to  keep  from  freez¬ 
ing.  In  trenching  see  that  no  soil  gets 
into  the  heart  of  the  plant.  It  will 
cause  rotting  or  rust.  In  placing  on 
the  last  cover  be  sure  and  leave  the 
tops  of  the  plants  exposed.  It  requires 
ventilation;  otherwise  it  will  rot.  I 
usually  have  celery  until  February. 

Celery  is  a  crop  requiring  great  care, 
heavy  manuring,  intensive  cultivation 
and  spraying. 

There  are  several  modes  of  bleach¬ 
ing — with  boards,  tile,  paper,  etc.  I 
prefer  the  soil — it  makes  the  plant 
more  tender  and  better  flavored. 

i.  s.  WINFREE. 

Boscobel  Farm,  Maryland. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Arrested  27  times  and 
convicted  24  times,  Edward  Crossin, 
forty-four,  an  awning  maker  of  No.  294 
Lexington  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  received 
the  maximum  sentence  after  pleading 
guilty  in  Brooklyn  Homicide  Court, 
March  28,  to  driving  his  car  while  in¬ 


toxicated  and  after  his  license  had  been 
revoked.  Magistrate  Ilealy  sentenced 
him  to  two  years  in  City  Prison,  a  year 
on  each  of  the  charges.  Probation  of¬ 
ficers  worked  two  days  in  digging  out 
Crossin’s  record,  which  revealed,  among 
other  things,  that  he  had  escaped  with 
suspended  sentences  after  eight  convic¬ 
tions.  The  arrests  were  for  intoxication, 
disorderly  conduct,  attempted  kidnapping, 
petty  larceny,  assault,  attempted  rob¬ 
bery,  driving  without  a  license  and  driv¬ 
ing  while  intoxicated.  His  longest  sen¬ 
tence  was  six  months,  for  attempted 
assault  and  robbery.  Crossin  was  ar¬ 
rested  March  25  at  Nassau  Street  and 
Hudson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  when  he 
tried  to  drive  his  car  after  being  evicted 
from  a  speakeasy  which  had  been  raided. 
His  license  had  been  revoked  last  Sep¬ 
tember  after  an  arrest  for  driving  while 
intoxicated. 

The  new  Fokker  air  yacht  of  Harold  S. 
Vanderbilt,  valued  at  $60,000,  and  a  100- 
foot  steam  yacht  being  constructed  for 
Caleb  Bragg  were  among  a  number  of 
pleasure  craft  destroyed  March  28  when 
flames  swept  the  structure  of  the  Purdy 
Boat  Company  and  the  adjoining  Vander¬ 
bilt  seaplane  hangar  in  the  Bay  View 
Colony  of  Fort  Washington,  on  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  loss  was  estimated  at 
more  than  $250,000. 

A  bolt  of  lightning  during  a  brief  storm 
March  30,  over  McKee  City,  N.  J.,  struck 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Howe, 
bringing  death  to  one  of  their  sons  and 
injuring  two  others.  The  three  boys, 
Charles,  ten;  Dennis,  eleven,  and  Will¬ 
iam,  twelve,  were  sitting  on  the  floor  of 
the  living  room  in  front  of  a  radio  set, 
listening  to  a  dance  program.  The  light¬ 
ning  apparently  struck  the  chimney  and 
coursed  down  the  radio  lead-in  wire  to 
the  living  room.  For  a  moment  the  liv¬ 


ing  room  and  the  adjoining  kitchen, 
where  Mrs.  Ilowe  was  at  work,  were 
bursts  of  vivid  flame.  Dennis,  who  was 
nearest  the  radio  set,  was  killed.  An 
elder  brother  seized  Charles  and  William, 
whose  clothing  had  been  set  afire,  and 
rushed  them  to  the  front  lawn,  where  he 
beat  out  the  flames.  Both  boys  were 
severely  burned.  Mrs.  Howe  was  tem¬ 
porarily  paralyzed  in  one  arm  by  the 
lightning. 

While  the  Republican  Glee  Club  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  was  singing  the  chorus  of  “The 
End  of  a  Perfect  Day,”  and  thousands 
of  fellow  townsmen  were  pledging  him 
their  support  in  the  coming  Presidential 
primaries,  United  States  Senator  Frank 
B.  Willis  dropped  dead  at  Delaware,  O., 
March  30.  He  was  fifty-six  years  old. 
During  the  singing,  Senator  Willis  rose 
from  his  seat  on  the  platform  and  walked 
uncertainly  to  a  side  door.  As  he  reached 
the  corridor  he  was  seen  to  stagger.  Sev¬ 
eral  men  rushed  to  his  side  and  helped 
him  into  a  dressing  room,  where  he  col¬ 
lapsed.  Doctors  in  the  audience  followed 
him  into  the  dressing  room.  The  cause 
of  death  was  given  as  cerebral  hemor¬ 
rhage. 

Eddie  Stinson  and  George  Haldeman 
March  30  brought  the  world’s  air  dura¬ 
tion  record  back  to  the  United  States. 
They  brought  their  Stinson-Detroiter 
single-motored  monoplane  down  on  Jack¬ 
sonville  beach,  Fla.,  after  circling  over¬ 
head  for  53  hours  36  minutes  30  seconds. 
They  had  beaten  the  German  records  of 
Risticz  and  Edzard  by  1  hour  13  min¬ 
utes  and  59  seconds.  The  rules  required 
that  they  beat  the  old  record  by  an  hour 
before  it  could  be  considered  official. 

Chicago  has  suffered  so  many  bombing 
outrages  that  March  29  a  request  was 
made  for  50  United  States  marshals  to 
control  disorder  during  the  primary  elec¬ 
tions.  Sixty-one  bomb  blasts  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  that  city  in  the  last  five  months. 
Since  October  11  there  have  been  two 
bombings  every  live  days,  approximately, 
and  though  the  motives  for  these  out¬ 
rages  are  variously  assignable,  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  have  grown  out  of  politi¬ 
cal  differences.  The  latest  explosion, 
which  damaged  the  homes  of  two  impor¬ 
tant  figures  in  Chicago’s  political  strife, 
is  acknowledged  by  all  concerned  to  be 
a  part  of  the  campaign  for  county  elec¬ 
tions  now  going  on.  Each  side  in  the 
matter  blames  the  other. 

An  explosion  in  the  No.  2  mine  of  the 
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Keystone  Coal  and  Coke  Company  at 
Keystone,  W.  Va.,  April  2,  took  a  toll  of 
eight  lives. 

Checked  momentarily  April  2,  forest 
fires  were  sweeping  on  through  Arkansas’ 
two  national  forest  reserves.  Five  new 
outbreaks  were  reported  in  the  Ouachita 
Reserve.  In  the  Ozarks  Reserve  further 
tires  were  being  reported.  One  death 
from  the  fires  was  reported,  a  child 
burned  to  death  in  Baxter  when  the 
flames  swept  over  a  mountain  home. 

For  27  years  as  boy  and  man  Harry 
Storms  worked  on  the  farm  of  Mrs 
Phoebe  Corwin,  of  Kenvil,  N.  J.,  for  his 
board  and  clothes  and  spending  money  of 
little  more  than  $2  a  week.  April  3  he 
had  a  court  order  directing  Mrs.  Corwin 
to  pay  him  $7,500.  Storms  sued  his  em¬ 
ployer  for  $50,000.  Circuit  Judge  Law¬ 
rence  ruled  that  no  elafm  for  wages  could 
be  made  for  the  seven  years  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one.  The 
plaintiff  told  the  jury  lie  went  to  the  Cor¬ 
win  farm  from  a  Jersey  City  institution 
and  worked  faithfully,  early  and  late,  but 
the  defense  held  he  was  fully  compensated, 
as  he  received  four  years’  schooling  and 
was  provided  with  clothing  and  spending 
money. 

Accused  of  setting  fire  to  the  Hospice 
St.  Charles,  in  which  30  children  lost 
their  lives  December  14,  and  to  the  St. 
Berchman’s  Academy  December  16,  Au¬ 
thor  Antonio  Bedard  was  ordered  held 
without  bail  on  a  charge  of  arson  at 
Quebec,  Canada,  April  3.  Bedard,  ar¬ 
rested  in  connection  with  a  fire  that 
started  in  the  home  of  Hildebert  St.  Cyr 
several  days  before,  denies  all  the  charges. 
Both  the  Hospice  St.  Charles  and  the 
academy  are  in  the  charge  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Good  Shepherd.  All  the  children 
who  died  in  the  hospice  were  between  five 
and  thirteen  years  old.  A  sick  student 
of  the  academy  died  several  days  after 
that  fire  as  a  result  of  exposure. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Crandall,  wife  of  a 
Caribou,  Me.,  farmer,  died  at  a  hospital 
there  April  3  from  burns  suffered  when 
the  kitchen  stove  exploded.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  she  had  poured  gasoline  on  the  fire, 
mistaking  it  for  kerosene.  The  farmhouse 
was  destroyed  with  a  henhouse  contain¬ 
ing  200  chickens. 

WASHINGTON.— The  House  Flood 
Control  Committee  March  31  approved 
the  Jones  $325,000,000  Mississippi  River 
flood  control  bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 
After  an  all  day  session  the  committee, 
by  a  vote  of  20  to  1,  approved  the  Senate 
measure  with  a  half  dozen  amendments 
drawn  from  the  bill  by  the  Committee 
Chairman,  Ried  of  Illinois,  who  had 
drafted  a  bill  of  his  own.  The  amend¬ 
ments,  however,  would  not  effect  any 
radical  change  in  the  Jones  bill.  The 
Jones  bill  calls  upon  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  shoulder  the  entire  financial  bur¬ 
den  of  flood  control.  A  board  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Chief  of 
Army  Engineers,  the  President  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission  and  two 
civil  engineers  would  be  in  charge  of 
operations. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  con¬ 
sidering  a  bill  to  upset  a  ruling  of  Comp¬ 
troller  General  MeCarl  that  military  and 
naval  personnel  may  not  claim  allowances 
for  stepchildren  and  adopted  children.  In 
indorsing  the  measure  Secretary  of  War 
Davis  believes  Congress  intended  to  in¬ 
clude  the  two  latter  groups.  The  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Navy,  Treasury  and  Com¬ 
merce  concurred  in  Mr.  Davis’  indorse¬ 
ment. 

A  downward  revision  of  the  postal 
rates,  restoring  the  1921  charges,  was  ap¬ 
proved  April  2  by  the  House  in  unani¬ 
mously  passing  the  Griest  bill.  The  meas¬ 
ure  now  goes  to  the  Senate.  It  is  the 
sixth  general  postal  rate  revision  in  the 
country's  history.  The  bill  would  estab¬ 
lish  a  1-cent  postcard,  and  lower  rates 
on  second  and  third-class  mail  matter,  in¬ 
cluding  newspaper  zone  mailing  charges, 
and  on  parcel  post  matter.  Fourth-class 
parcel  post  zone  rates  would  be  lowered 
from  2  cents  for  each  two  ounces  to  1 
cent.  A  new  postal  service,  2-cent  busi¬ 
ness  reply  cards  and  envelopes,  would  be 
established.  Newspaper  publishers,  when 
before  the  committee,  argued  that  the 
1921  basis  was  not  sufficient  and  sought 
a  return  to  the  1920  rate  level.  The  Post 
Office  Committee  estimated  the  bill  would 
cause  a  loss  in  revenue  of  $13,585,000 
during  the  fiscal  year  1929. 

An  analysis  of  airplane  accidents  in 
the  United  States  during  1927,  which  has 
just  been  completed  by  the  Aeronautical 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  sent  to  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  Commerce  MacCracken 
in  charge  of  aeronautics,  discloses  that 
131  of  the  164  fatalities  due  to  crashes 
occurred  in  unlicensed  airplanes.  It 
further  shows  that  97%  per  cent  of  the 
licensed  airplanes  in  the  country  oper¬ 
ated  throughout  the  year,  flying  millions 
of  miles,  without  a  single  fatality.  These 
figures,  the  report  shows,  were  summar¬ 
ized  from  the  Aircraft  Year  Book,  pub¬ 
lished  annually  by  the  Aeronautical 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  about  to  be 
brought  out  for  the  year  1927.  The  facts 
were  obtained  from  official  reports  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  itself  and  from 
382  reports  submitted  to  the  Chamber  by 
all  classes  of  operators  giving  perform¬ 
ances  and  traffic  data  for  nearly  all  the 
fixed-base  flying  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  “In  the  government  air¬ 
mail  operations,”  the  report  says,  “there 
was  but  one  fatality  to  1,413,381  pilot- 
passenger  miles,  and  in  air  transport 
operations  the  ratio  was  one  to  1,413,330. 
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The  Henyard 


Laying  Trouble 

I  have  about  100  hens  which  I  feed 
whole  corn  and  oats  mixed  for  scratch 
feed,  about  four  quarts  night  and 
morning,  also  have  laying  mash  before 
them  all  the  time.  These  hens  are  lay¬ 
ing  about  three  or  four  dozens  eggs  a 
day.  The  eggs  are  very  bloody.  Seven 
or  eight  have  already  died.  J.  R.  o. 

I  hardly  think  it  possible  to  overfeed 
hens  upon  corn,  except  in  the  sense 
that  corn  alone  does  not  contain  all 
the  food  ingredients  needed  by  lay¬ 
ing  fowls.  Oats  are  similar  to  corn  in 
food  value  and  do  not  supplement  the 
former  grain  by  adding  the  other  need¬ 
ed  food  constituents.  You  get  these 
latter,  however,  in  a  properly  mixed 
laying  mash  containing  meat  scrap  or 
dried  milk  in  sufficient  quantity,  bran, 
middlings  and  other  grain  foods,  this 
mash,  of  course,  being  supplemented  by 
green  foods,  oyster  shells,  etc. 

I  presume  that  the  birds  that  are 
laying  bloody  eggs  are  chiefly  pullets 
that  are  suffering  from  attempts  to  lay 
large  eggs  before  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  strain  that  this  places  upon  the 
egg  producing  organs.  Such  pullets 
may  be  helped  by  giving  them  a  less 
stimulating  ration,  or  one  containing 
less  meat  scrap  and  more  green  stuff. 
An  occasional  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  1 
lb.  to  each  100  birds  mixed  with  a  wet 
mash  or  given  in  all  the  drinking  water 
that  will  be  consumed  during  the  day, 
should  also  prove  beneficial.  M.  B.  D. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  is  easier,  while  eggs  are  fairly 
steady.  Demand  for  live  poultry  is  good 
and  prices  are  firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.— Butter, 
easy ;  creamery,  prints,  52  to  53c ;  tubs, 
49  to  50c;  firsts,  45  to  47c.  Cheese, 
steady  ;  new  daisies,  flats,  27  to  28c  ;  long¬ 
horn,  28  to  29c ;  limburger,  30  to  31c ; 
brick,  32  to  33c;  block  Swiss,  32  to  35c. 
Eggs,  steady ;  grade  A,  30  to  32c ;  grade 
B,  29  to  30c;  grade  C,  28  to  29c;  un¬ 
classified,  26  to  29c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady  ;  fowls,  23  to 
30c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  22c ;  chickens. 
35  to  38c ;  capons,  45  to  48c ;  ducks,  27 
to  30c;  geese,  24  to  28c;.  turkeys,  40  to 
45c.  Live  poultry,  steady ;  fowls,  23  to 
30c ;  springers,  27  to  31c ;  old  roosters, 
18  to  22c ;  capons,  40  to  43c ;  ducks,  25 
to  35c;  geese,  24  toj26c;  turkeys,  35  to 
48c ;  broilers,  46  to  50c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady; 
Hubbardson,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  King, 
Baldwin,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Wealthy,  $2  to 
$2.75;  Jonathan,  Northern  Spy,  $2.50  to 
$3 ;  McIntosh,  $3  to  $3.75  ;  Rome  Beauty, 
Winesap,  western,  box,  $3.25  to  $3.75 ; 
Delicious,  $4.25  to  $5.  Potatoes,  steady ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  80c  to  $1.60 ;  150-lb. 
sack.  $3.75  to  $4.25 ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $12 
to  $15 ;  sweets,  Md.,  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Oranges,  Cal., 
box,  $4.25  to  $6.50;  Fla.,  $6  to  $8; 
pineapples,  crate,  $7  to  $8.25 ;  straw¬ 
berries,  Fla.,  qt.,  35  to  50c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate, 
$4.50  to  $6 ;  beans,  Fla.,  hamper,  $4.25  to 
$6.25 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.65 ;  brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  30c ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  cabbage,  bu.,  25  to  90c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  celery, 
doz.,  65  to  75c ;  cucumbers,  box,  $4  to  $5 ; 
eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $4.25 ;  en¬ 
dive,  Fla.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  horseradish, 
bbl.,  $22  to  $25 ;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.^  60 
to  70c ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.25  to 
$2;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to  75c; 
parsley,  doz.,  50  to  65c;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  peas,  Cal.,  crate,  $5.75  to 
$6 ;  peppers,  Mex.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $4 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c ;  spinach, 
Tex.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  tomatoes,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  $2.75  to  $3;  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25  ;watercress,  doz.,  40  to  50c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ; 
red  kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  pea,  med¬ 
ium,  $9  to  $9.25 ;  marrow,  $9.50  to  $10 ; 
white  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11.  Onions, 
firm;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  100- 
lb.  sack,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.50 
to  $2.75. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white-comb, 
lb.,  20  to  21c ;  dark,  12  to  14c.  Maple 
syrup,  firm ;  fancy,  gal.,  $2.20  to  $2.30 ; 
common,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Feeds. — Hay,  Quiet;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $17 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $14; 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12 ;  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  $39.50  ;  standard  middlings,  $39.50  ; 
Red-dog,  $42 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent  protein,  $53.50 ;  oilmeal,  34  per 
cent,  $56.50;  hominy,  $41.25;  gluten-feed, 
$44.90;  oatfeed,  $21.  c.  n.  b. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Wholesale 
Markets 

Butter,  creamery,  higher  than  extra, 
45%  to  46%c;  extra  (92  score),  4514c; 
first  (88  to  91  score),  44%  to  4514c; 
packing  stock,  current  make,  No.  1,  33  to 
33y2c ;  No.  2,  32c. 

Eggs,  fresh  gathered,  extra  first,  29  to 
30c ;  first,  29  to  30c ;  seconds,  26  to 
2614  c ;  storage  packed,  best  marks,  2914 
to  30c;  extra  first,  30(4  to  31c;  first,  29 
to  30c ;  nearby  hennery  white,  closely 
selected  extra,  34  to  36c ;  nearby  and 
nearby  western  hennery  white,  first  to 
average  extra,  30(4  to  33c;  nearby  hen¬ 
nery  browm,  extra,  33  to  35c ;  Pacific 
Coast  white,  extra,  3514  to  3714c;  do., 
first  to  extra  first,  32  to  3514c. 

Cheese,  State  whole  milk  lots,  fresh, 
fancy,  2214  to  23c ;  do.,  held,  fancy  to 
fancy  special,  29  to  30c. 

Butter  retailed  in  Albany  from  43  to 
65c  lb. 

Fresh  eggs  retailed  at  35  to  40c  a  doz., 
with  western  offerings  selling  at  31c. 

Commission  House  Prices. — Oranges, 
box,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  $1.75 ;  grapefruit,  box,  $5.50 ;  egg¬ 
plant,  box,  $5.50:  caggabe  (Texas),  crt., 
$4.50;  cabbage  (Florida),  hamper,  $2.50; 
Cauliflower,  crt.,  $2.50;  beets  (bunched), 
bu.,  $3 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $2.25 ;  onions, 
sack,  $5.50 ;  Bermuda  potatoes,  bbl.,  $15 ; 
potatoes,  sack,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  Cuban  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $4.50 ;  peppers,  crt.,  $4.50 ; 
beans,  bu.,  $7.50 ;  tomatoes,  box,  $7.50 ; 
sweet  potatoes,  hamper,  $3.25 ;  asparagus, 
doz.  bchs.,  $6.50  to  $7;  carrots  (bunched), 
bu.,  $2.50 ;  Iceberg  lettuce,  crt.,  $4.50 ; 
turnips,  bu.,  75c ;  endive,  bu.,  $4.25 ; 
escarole,  bbl.,  $5;  eggs  (by  crate),  30c; 
peas,  bu.,  $8.50 ;  celery,  crt.,  $3.75  to 
$6;  celery  hearts  (100),  $9;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $2 ;  apples,  bbl.,  $8  to  $8.50 ;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  70c;  cucumbers^  hothouse, 
doz.,  $2.25. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Straw,  wholesale, 
$25  ton ;  retail.  $26.  Hay,  wholesale,  $21 
ton ;  retail,  $23. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt., 

. $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. .  . . 

.15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt.  . . . 

.10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

.12 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . . 

.17 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 

.29 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

.  $0.57  @ 

.58 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

.  .35  @ 

.42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.  .55  @ 

.60 

Gathered . 

.  .40  @ 

.50 

Fowls,  lb . 

.  .40  @ 

.45 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.  .50® 

.oo 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

.  .44  @ 

.48 

Ducks,  lb . 

.  .35@ 

.40 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.  .03  @ 

.05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 

.  .04  @ 

.06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.  .20® 

.35 

Apples,  table,  doz . 

.  .30  @ 

.60 

Cooking,  lb . 

.  .10® 

.12 

Celery,  root  . 

.  .10® 

.15 

Cauliflower,  bead  . 

.  .20® 

.35 

String  beans,  lb . 

.  .30® 

.40 

Lima  bean^  lb . 

.  .30® 

.40 

Peas,  lb . 

.  .30® 

.50 

Lettuce,  head . 

.  .10® 

.15 

Onions,  lb . 

.  .04  @ 

.05 

Cabbage,  lb . 

.  .03® 

.04 

Wrhat  Has  Become  of  the 
Thayer-Gedney  Bills? 

(Continued  from  Page  617) 
farmers  allow  the  Legislature  to  refuse 
these  benefits  to  country  districts?  Farm¬ 
ers  never  will  come  into  their  own  unless 
they  organize  and  “do  it  themselves.” 
The  leaders  who  control  the  Legislature 
will  fall  over  each  other  to  grant  farmers 
“home  rule”  on  the  question  of  consolida¬ 
tion  and  allow  equal  State  aid  to  country 
districts  as  soon  as  farmers  can  present 
an  organized  demand.  Rural  people  need 
not  be  robbed  of  their  constitutional 
privileges  and  rights  if  they  will  vote 
only  for  Senators  and  Assemblymen  who 
have  given  pledges  before  election  to  sup¬ 
port  measures  which  have  received  the 
overwhelming  endorsement  of  farmers 
and  farm  organizations  which  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  people. 

D.  BOYD  DEVENDORF. 


The  Bookshelf 

Turkeys,  by  Helen  M.  Baker.  The 
experiences  Mrs.  Baker  has  had  with 
her  turkeys  are  outlined  in  this  hook  in 
a  very  clear,  concise,  practical  manner. 
In  this  60-page  book  she  gives  the  com¬ 
plete  management  from  start  to  mar¬ 
keting  with  careful  details  as  to  her 
method  in  handling  the  breeders,  the 
eggs,  the  poults  and  the  food.  The 
hook  covers  the  many  diseases  to  which 
turkeys  are  susceptible  and  gives  the 
remedies  used  at  the  Maryland  Farm 
which  have  proved  so  satisfactory. 
Turkey  breeders  will  find  this  a  most 
helpful  book.  Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York. 


Delivery  Beginning  April  16th““  Heavier  Breeds  Also  Reduced 

Your  choice  of  White  Wyandottes,  White  Rock  and  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  from  blood-tested  breeders, 
S18.SO  per  100.  Special  Broiler  Cross — Wh.  Wyandotte— Wli.  Rock— only  SSll.oO  per  lOO. 

All  Chicks  Postpaid— Safe  Arrival  guaranteed. 

8.  O.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  8  to  10  weeks  old.  #1.05  each,  f.  o.  b.  Immediate  Deliveries. 

Mating  List  Free — Write  for  Your  Copy. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  #  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Fairfield  Quality  Chicks 

Quality  pullets  mature  from  quality  chicks.  Our 
breeding  stock  rigidly  selected  for  health,  vigor, 
heavy  egg  production  and  standard  qualifications. 

If  these  things  count — order  “Sturdy  Built”  chicks. 

Prices —  25 

50 

100 

300 

500  1000 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  . . . . 

. $3.25 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$32.00 

$53.00  $105.00 

English  White  Leghorns  . 

6.00 

11.00 

32.00 

53.00  105.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

61.75  118.00 

Rose  or  Single  Comb  Reds  . . . 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

61.75  118.00 

Silver  or  White  Wyandottes  . . 

7.50 

14.00 

41.00 

68.00  130.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

41.00 

68.00  130.00 

Large  assorted  for  broilers  . . . 

6.00 

11.00 

32.00 

53.00  105.00 

Light  and  Heavy  Mixed  . 

4.75 

9.50 

28.50 

47.50  95.00 

For  immediate  shipment  order 

at  once.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Get  our 

catalog 

free.  Tells  in  detail 

about  "Sturdy  Built"  chicks. 

Rich  with  poultry  pointers.  Write  for  it. 

LANCASTER,  OHIO 

FAIRFIELD  HATCHERY 

Lock  Box  509- A 

CHICKS  C.  0.  D. 


At  Wholesale  Prices  and 
you  pay  when  you  get  them 


We  take  the  risk  and  you  keep  your  money  until  the  chicks  arrive.  No  need  to  pay  months  in  advance. 

Prices  on —  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $3.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . 3.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . 3.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 3.50 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  4.00 

Mixed,  all  varieties  . . . ....... ....... ............ .  3.00 

From  pure-bred,  high-egg  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

MING0VILLE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  212 


25 

50 

100 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

3.00 

5.00 

8.00 

Prompt  shipment. 

MINGOVILLE,  PA. 


1928 


100  500  1000 


NATIONAL  CHICKS— 500,000  CHICKS  FOR 

America’s  leadiDg  bleeds  and  strains  insure  profits  with  National 
Chicks  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 

25  so 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  $3.50 

Tancred  or  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns -  3-75 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Auconas .  '  " 

R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas . 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orping 
Blue  Andelusians,  White  Minorcas... 

Mixed  or  odds  and  ends .  3.00 

We  have  special  mated  pens  in  all  these  breeds.  Send  for  our  new 
illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  sent  postpaid.  We  guarantee  100% 
live  delivery.  References.  Order  at  once.  Delay  is  fatal. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


ns.  $3.50 

$675 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120 

...  .  375 

7  25 

14.00 

67  00 

130 

.  4.25 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140 

.  450 

850 

16  00 

77. 00 

150 

.  5.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170 

.  7.75! 

15.25 

30  00 

140.00 

250 

.  300 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

95 

PINE  TREE 


You’re  Sure  of 

“DEPENDABLE  CHICKS” 

from  America’s  Pioneer  Hatchery 

Thirty-six  years  of  selective  mating  assure 
heavy  egg  production.  Inspection  by  a  li¬ 
censed  veterinarian  assures  top-notch  health 
and  vigor.  Personal  attention  to  every  order 
assures  prompt  and  thoughtful  service. 


rilirifCB>'8  Leghorns,  $10-100;  W.  Leghorns; 
V'lUV^.lA.ijJlO-lOO;  Barred  Rocks  and  Rede,  $12-100, 
White  Rocks,  $13-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $10;  Light,  *7.  May 
prices.  100%  ive  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  postage. 
Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  B,  MoAlUterville,  Pa. 


U  |  if  4^2$  Large  type  Tancred-Barron 

il  I  IV  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

8c.  From  my  own  bred-to-lay  flock.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery— MAY.  E.  L.  BEAVER'S  HATCHERY  •  MeAliiterville,  P«nm. 


r*  SINGLE  COMB  £  Vt.  Certified,  Bred,  Grown, 

Rhode  island  redJ> 

Cockerels  used  from  200-egg  hens.  300  pullets  hatched 
Feb.  5th.  2000  chicks  each  week.  Circular  with  prices. 
ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  R.  N.  10,  HARTLAND,  VT. 


Immediate  April  Deliveries  in  All  Varieties 
42,000  Chicks  Every  Week  50  100  500 

S.  C,  Wh.  Leghorns . $7.75  $14  $70.00 

Brd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  8.75  16  77.50 

W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes.  .10.50  20  97.50 
Mixed  Chicks  .  5.50  10  50.00 


A  Profit  Pointer — add  4c  per  chick  and 
say  “Special  Matings.” 


We  prepay  charges  and  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  delivery, 
plus  a  satisfied  customer.  Il¬ 
lustrated  Folder  Free. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY, 
Box  R.  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Jos.  D.  Wilson, 

Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


BABY  CHICKS 


3000  Ten- Week-Old 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn 


PULLETS 


90c  each  Shipping  Point 

Immediate  Delivery — Order  Today 

These  Pullets  need  no  heat;  they  are 
ready  for  colony  houses  and  free  range. 


R0SEM0NT 


POULTRY  FARMS 
AND  HATCHERY 


Drawer  4,  Roiemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


Quicker  Than  You 
Can  Build  One 

We  can  deliver  a  portable  Poultry  House 
which  you  can  put  up  in  a  few  hours. 
Better  and  cheaper  than  home-made.  Let 
us  show  you. 

Write  for  free  Catalog,  picturing,  de¬ 
scribing  and  pricing  different  models  of 
Poultry  Houses,  Pigeon  Houses,  Rabbit 
Hutches,  and  Dog  Kennels. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

85  Depot  St.  Randolph,  Mass. 


Ducklings  20c 


From  our  heavy  laying  strain  of 
Fawn  and  White  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  1  OO— $20.  800— *86. 
LONS  LAKE  DUCK  FARM.  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  fronton,  N.  J. 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns  2?  w£“?  ffi,3‘* ®bo 

per  15.  *2.50  per  30.  B.  W.  BIRD,  Kirkwood,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build* 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  “  See 
guarantee  editorial  page , 


626 
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April  14,  1928 


1881- — WyckofFs  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 1928 

( America’s  Business  Hen) 

The  Gold  Standard  of 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  VALUE 

The  undisputed  foundation  of  the  best  flocks  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  in 
the  world  for  nearly  half  a  century.  There’s  a  reason. 

Real  quality  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY  OLD  CHICKS  from  the 
finest  and  closest  selected  matings  in  the  country.  An  honestly  conducted 
breeding  farm.  No  bought-up  trash,  no  fairy  tales,  no  bunk. 

Now  booking  orders  for  fine  selected  three  months  old  pullets  for  June 
shipment.  Illustrated  and  Instructive  Catalogue  Mailed  on  Request. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF  &  SON 

Box  Y 

Aurora,  Cayuga  County  New  York 


CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES 


For  four  successive  years  our  stock  has  been  inspected  and  passed  by  au¬ 
thorized  state  inspectors.  These  Four  Years  of  Illinois  State  Accrediting 
Makes  a  big  difference,  The  good  effects  of  this  rigid  selection  has  been 
multiplied  in  our  breeding  work  each  year. 

NOTE  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

mn'  ‘  50  100  300  600  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns  . $6.00  $11.00  $31.50  $52.60  $100.00 

Buff  Leghorns  &  Anconas  .  7.00  13.00  38.50  62.50  120,00 

Barred  Bocks  &  S.  C.  Beds  .  7.75  14.50  43.00  70.00  135.00 

B.  C.  Beds,  Wh.  &  Buff  Bocks,  Blk.  Min....  8.00  16.00  44,60  72.50  140.00 

Buff  &  Wh.  Orp.,  Wh,  Wyan.,  Wh,  Min .  8.60  16.00  47.50  77.60  160.00 

Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Minorcas  .  9.50  18.00  6S.60  87.60  170.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 10.50  20.00  69,60  97.60  190.00 

Assorted  $10  per  100.  Heavies  $12. 


We  guarantee  100%  live  arrival.  Where  can  you  buy  greater  values  in  accredited  chicks.  Our  new 
catalog  is  free.  Get  it  today  and  learn  all  about  these  chicks.  You  will  like  them  and  like  the 
low  price  for  which  vou  can  get  them.  Ref.:  First  Nat’l  Bank.  Member  International  Baby  Chick 
Association.  COBH  BELT  HATCHERIES,  D.  K.  Both  &  Sons,  Owners,  Box  69,  Gibson  City,  Ill. 


PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

We  have  something  special  to  offer  you.  Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer 
should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all 
about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  inspected 
by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  University. 
GUARANTEED  CHICKS.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plan.  You  can’t  lose  on 
our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERIES  101  MAIN  ST.,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


Bird  with  Swollen  Joint 

I  have  a  fine  R.  I.  Red  cockerel 
which  is  apparently  in  the  best  of 
health  except  for  a  swelling  on  the 
front  of  the  right  knee  joint  which  be¬ 
gan  nearly  three  weeks  ago.  It  forms 
a  thick  scab  or  growth.  Pus  forms  in¬ 
side.  This  rooster  is  one  of  three 
which  I  bought  half-grown  three  years 
ago.  I  had  them  a  year  when  one  got 
this  disease  and  had  to  be  killed.  A 
year  later  a  third  got  it,  had  to  be 
killed  also.  It  always  comes  only  on 
one  leg ;  none  of  the  other  fowls  have 
been  affected.  Those  two  got  so  bad 
they  jvould  get  down  and  couldn’t  get 
around,  but  otherwise  seemed  all  right. 
The  fourth  one  has  been  kept  separate 
from  the  flock  for  about  two  months, 
so  it  isn’t  caused  from  injury  or  fight¬ 
ing,  but  from  present  indication  is  go¬ 
ing  just  as  the  others  did.  What  is  the 
disease  and  what  can  be  done  for  it? 

Virginia.  j.  a.  a. 

There  are  several  affections  of  the 
joints  that  might  produce  conditions 
similar  to  those  you  describe.  One  is 
called  gout  and  is  probably  caused  by 
heavy  feeding  of  high  protein  foods 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  Deposits 
occur  about  joints,  particularly  those 
of  the  feet  and  legs,  these  soften  and 
break  down,  showing  pus  inside.  Early 
stages  of  this  disease  may  be  called 
rheumatism  by  the  owners  of  the  birds 
because  of  the  enlarged  joints  and 
lameness  caused.  Tuberculosis  of  the 
joints  may  also  produce  similar  con¬ 
ditions,  though,  here,  emaciation  of  the 
bird  should  be  evident.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  can  be  done  in  either  case  in 
way  of  cure.  If  tuberculosis  is  sus¬ 
pected,  removal  of  sick  birds  and  gen¬ 
eral  sanitation  of  quarters  is  indicated. 
Gouty  arthritis,  the  first  condition 
spoken  of,  could  be  prevented  by  lighter 
feeding,  more  green  food  and  less  meat, 
but  the  modern  methods  of  forcing  for 
egg  production  call  for  rations  that  do 
not  conduce  to  prolonged  health  and 
old  birds  are  apt  to  show  the  effects. 

M.  B.  D. 


CHOICE  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


ea, 

600 


NO  MONEY  ~  WE  C.O.D. 

Rieidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  etanunaand  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  1004  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  26  60  100  .  300 

S.C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anronae  ................... - $3.60 

Barred.  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &R.  C.  Beds - 4.00 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons . 4.25 

Assorted.  Al^ Heavy  BreedB . . . - .  ®.2o 

XHE  ADA^AXCHiEEY  Route"  "’  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 


$3.50 

$  6.75 

$13 

$88.00 

$62 

.  4.00 

7.76 

16 

43.00 

72 

.  4.25 

8.25 

16 

46.25 

75 

.  8.25 

6.00 

11 

82.00 

52 

6.00 

11.60 

22 

WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


oi  untro  oi  T"x  Send  only  $1.00  and  pay 

dTlUn,iS  U.  v-J.  SlJ»  postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and'extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  _  Write 
for  catalog  or  send  order  with  $1.00  25 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  S,  C.  M.  Anconas . $3  25 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas  3.75 

White  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons . 4-25 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 5.50 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends,  Mixed  Chicks . 3  00 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  3.50 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING 
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COMPANY,  BOX 

3, 

GIBSONBCRG,  O. 


and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  ^ 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 
jc  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  <y\ 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  -jl 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  40  Fairport,  N.  Y3*~/ 


WRITE  for  this  Cn*cH  Catalog 


Our  Hollywood  White  Leghorns  are  headed  by  cockerels  (dames  records  290-300  eggs 
per  year)  direct  from  Hollywood  or  by  son3  of  above.  English  and  Tancred  Leghorns 
if  you  prefer.  We  also  hatch  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas, 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Dark  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Roger  Luxon  of  New  London  paid  for  a 
brooder  and  brooder  house  and  showed  a  cash  profit  of  1175  last  year  with  300  of  our  Bocks. 

Write  for  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  stock.  Last  year  was  the  60th  year  our  President, 
Chas.  McClave,  showed  at  Ohio  Stock  Fair.  He  is  known  the  world  over  as  a  poultryman 
Prices  are  attractive.  Write  today. 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  COMPANY  Box  N  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 


“OHIO’S  BEST”  CHICKS  <7.0. 


Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  materf  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6,75  $12.60  $60.00  $118.00 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  3.75  7.25  14,00  67.60  130.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ..  4.00  8.00  15.00  72,50  140.00 

Asst,  for  broilers  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $11.  Order  from  this  ad.  We  will 
ship  0.0. D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  prepaid.  Get  Gus’s  Aids  on  Poultry — sent  free  each  month. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  Gus  Ickes,  Mgr.,  E.F.D.  4-A,  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


TANCRED  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  “direct” 

Largo  size  husky  chicks  from  Free  range  high  producers.  Disease  unknown  on  our  farm.  285  to  312  breeding  of  large 
size  chalk  white  eggs.  19  years  breeding  of  white  leghorns  exclusively.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  cir  cular. 

H.  C.  ASHBEBY  &  SON  BOX  R  SODUS,  N.  Y 


Hardened  Yolks 

What  was  the  matter  with  my  R.  I. 
pullets?  I  have  a  flock  of  76;  they 
look  fine  and  I  get  six  or  seven  eggs 
per  day.  One  of  the  best  looking  would 
not  eat,  just  stood  around.  I  had  her 
killed ;  examination  showed  she  was 
very  fat,  and  her  eggs  were  very 
small.  I  found  three  or  four  lumps  as 
big  as  walnuts  that  looked  like  the 
yolks  of  egg  cooked.  Her  liver  was 
bigger  than  usual.  Is  it  any  thing  that 
others  will  get?  Will  it  hurt  the  pig 
if  I  cook  it  and  give  it  to  him  with 
his  feed?  mbs.  ec.  e.  o. 

The  very  small  eggs  that  you  saw 
were  probably  yolks  in  the  process  of 
development,  not  yet  ready  to  leave  the 
ovary  and  enter  the  egg  tube.  If  the 
hardened  yolks  that  you  observed  were 
outside  of  the  tube  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  it  shows  that  they  had  not 
properly  entered  the  egg  passages  or 
had  been  forced  back  out  of  them  into 
the  abdomen.  This  sometimes  occurs 
and  very  large  masses  of  hardened 
yolks  are  found  upon  dressing  the  fowl. 
If  otherwise  healthy,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  fowl  should  not  be  eaten 
and  I  suspect  that  this  one  could  very 
well  have  been  cooked  for  your  own 
use.  hi.  B.  D. 

Ailing  Birds  for  Food 

Would  it  be  injurious  to  a  human  to 
eat  the  meat  of  a  chicken  that  has 
range  paralysis  or  leg  weakness,  pro¬ 
vided  you  kill  the  bird  while  it  is  still 
in  good  condition  and  still  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  appetite  and  you  find  its  organs 
in  perfect  condition?  e.  o. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  cause  of  so-called  range  paraly¬ 
sis  is  not  known,  but  the  trouble  is 
very  evidently  connected  with  the 
nerve  system  of  the  bird  and  there  are 
no  obvious  changes  in  the  flesh  in  the 
early  stqges.  I  do  not  see,  therefore, 
why  this  flesh  should  be  at  all  un¬ 
wholesome  as  human  food,  though 
most  of  us  would  prefer  to  know  that 
any  fowl  eaten  had  been  in  perfect 
health  before  being  killed.  M.  b.  d. 


REDUCED 

PRICES 


BROOKSIDE 

CHICKS 


All  from  healthy  bred  to  lay  free  range  ire*<W. 
not  forced  by  artificial  lights.  Brooksl”?  chtoks  a™ 
as  good  as  18  years’  hatching  and  breeding  exn?rf 


breeding  experi- 
otter.  Be  convinced 


ence  can  make  them.  None 
Order  NOW. 

60  lOO  500 

S.C.W.  Leghorn*  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50 
Barred  Rocks  .  .  7.50  14.00  67.50 
R.  I.  Reds  ....  7.50  14.00  67.50 
Asst.  Chicks  .  .  .  5.00  9.00  45.00 

la  1000  lots,  one-half  cent  cheaper. 
Special  matin*  Tancred  Strain  Leghorns, 
March  and  April  shipments,  16c  each— 400 
or  over.  16o  eaon.  Also,  TWO-WEEK-OLD 
OIDOKS— write  for  special  priced  8.  C.  White 
L'  ghorn  Pullets,  8-weeks-old,  86c  each.  10  to 
lS-weeks-oid,  96c  each. 

Bhipp.'d  parcel  post  PREPAID;  eafs  delivery  and 
full  count  guaranteed. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farms 

Dept.R,  E.  C.  Brown, Sergeantville,  N.J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chicle  Ass’n. 


JARVIS’ 

White  Leghorn  fUIflfC 
and  Barred  Rock  vlllvllu 
Bred  for  Livability ,  EggsandProtit 

Alt  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  aiid 
free  from  disease  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  type.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Ilarron 
English-Hollywood  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding. 
Jarvis  Barred  Rocks  are  of  a  blending  of  proven 
high  producing  blood  lines. 

Both  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  are 
rich  in  the  blood  of  250  to  309-egg  foundation  blood 
lines— blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg  Record 
Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breeding.  All 
houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in  clean,  sanitary 
condition,  insuring  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
breeding  methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy, 
Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Production  Quality  that 
grow  quick  and  pay  big  profits.  Guaranteed  good 
quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt 
shipments.  100 %  live  delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong, 
sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Our  15th  year  producing 
high  quality  chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
our  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
nearest  plant. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  Frankfort,  Del. 

Largest  breeders  and  hatchers  o  f  White  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Bocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


Facts  Worth  Looking 
Into  When  Buying 
Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 


1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

2  We  are  financially  responsible. 

3  Egg*  Set  in  our  Incubators  are’ 

,  laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production 
have  been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years, 
g  Male  Birds  from  bens  with  high 
reoords  used  in  our  breeding  pens, 
g  The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stook  ae  we  plaoe  in  our  own  laying  houses. 
•j  Our  feeding  and  management  pro- 

*  gram  free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks. 

q  We  pay  delivery  charges  and 

°  guarantee  100  %  satisfactory  arrival. 

9  Our  prloes  are  right  and  we  make  de¬ 
livery  on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

10  Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 


This  is  your  protection — write  for  prices 
on  8-week-old  and  ready  to  lay  Pullets. 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  NEW0  JERSEY 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 

-  •  •  -  vt.  ■  . . 


"Once  you  try  them,  you  always  buy  them ** 
APRIL  PRICES  AFTER  APRIL  6 


8.  C.  W  LEGHORNS . 11c  Each 

ItARREH  ROOKS . 14c  Each 

K.l.  REDS . 16c  Each 


BATCHES  EACH  WEEK 
We  prepay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Order  direct  from  this  Ad.  or  send  for  Booklet. 
These  chicks,  bred  from  free-range  stock,  are 
positively  healthy,  husky  and  hardy,  and  arc  sure 
to  please  you.  Let  us  add  you  to  our  list  of  satisfied 
customers.  Also  booking  orders  for  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn,  J2-week-old  BULLETS. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


Chicks,  $8  per  109  and  up 

100*  live  delivery  to  your  door.  Our  21-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Brice  List  Free.  Our  Chickens  are  hogau 
tested.  2i  50  100  600 

White,  Buff.  Brown  and 

Black  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.50  $10  00  $49.00 

Special  Leghorns,  Rocks, 

RedSaud  Wyandottes  3  25  6.50  12.00  59.00 

Light  Broilers .  2.75  4.50  8.00  40. P0 

Heavy  ’Broilers .  3.75  6.50  12.00  59  00 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


Butler  GOLD  CROWN  Chicks 


C.  O.  D.  Order  Chicks  from  our  Indiana  quali¬ 
fied  Hatchery  and  pay  when  you  see  them. 
Directions  for  care  with  each  shipment.  100* 

_ live  delivery  guaranteed.  Blood  lines  from 

such  breeders  as  Fishel,  Parks,  Tancred ,  O.  A.  C.  Martin, 
Owen,  etc.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  12c;  Bd.&Wh.  Rocks,  14c; 
8.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  14c;  Wh.  Wyan.,  14c;  Buff  Orps.  15c; 
Heavy  asst.,  11c.  Lots  less  than  100  add  le  per  chick.  600 
lots,  deduct  lie  per  chick.  1000  lots,  deduct  lo  per  chick. 
Write  for  free  literature 

Butler  Chick  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm,  BokB,  Butler,  Ind. 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


Get  our  circular  of  a  Tancred 
Strain  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns.  Every  chick  hatch¬ 
ed  from  our  own  breeders. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
ADRIAN  DeNEEF.  Sodu»,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  STRAINS. 

LOTS  OF .  lOO  500  XOOO 

810.00  #47.00  #90.00 

100*  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  16«,  Richfleld,  Pa. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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M.  A.  C.  P.  B.,  Inc. 


c 


nTonOefl 


MICK 


s 


Not  only  has  every  breeding  bird  been 
blood-tested  and  found  free  from  Bacillary 
White  Dial  rhea,  but  this  year  every  chick 
hatched  from  this  clean  breeding  stock  will 
go  out  backed  by  a  $500.00  BOND  as  ad¬ 
ditional  guarantee  of  health  and  livability. 


The  parents  are  CERTIFIED,  the  chicks 
are  BONDED,  free  from  B.  W.  D. 

Never  before  was  such  protection  offered 
the  purchaser  of  baby  chicks. 

4  BREEDS 

S.  C.  REDS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS 

94%  of  M.  A.  C.  P. 
B.  chicks  sold  in  1927 
were  RAISED  — 
losses  were  6%  only. 
That’s  the  kind  of 
chicks  that  are  pro¬ 
fitable!  Write  for 
list  of  members  in 
good  standing  for 
1928. 


Mass.  Assn,  ef  Certified  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Mention  this  Advertisement 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of. 

We  have  trap  nested 
every  day  since  1916. 
Customer  reports  over 
200-egg  flock  average  from  our  stock. 
Every  chick  from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from 
B.  W.  D.  New  Mating  List  is  interesting. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2,  please. 


S.C.WH.  LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  continuously  tor  17  years. 

Our  birds  are  all  high  producers  of  large  white  eggs, 
more  than  that  they  are  beautiful  stay  white  birds  with 
low  tail  carriage.  Nowhere  can  you  see  more  vitality, 
beauty  and  handling  qualities  in  breeding  males.  Our 
neighbors  buy  75^  of  our  output,  there  is  a  reason. 

Before  you  order  your  chicks,  hatching  eggs  or 
cockerels  visit  our  farm  or  let  us  send  you  our  catalog. 
A  postal  will  bring  it. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm  F- J  PDrZ"*RT' 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


- S  INGLE  COMB  — 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
•J  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 

■714  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar..  Apr.  ii  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Slierow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


ylce  Fa: 


TRAOC.  tOec«r'*J*0  MAOhE 

31  on  roe 
Ora  litre  County 
New  York 


Standard  Bred  Utility 


S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORN 


CHICKS 


Buy'them  from  a  leading  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  Plant  run  for  profit 
from  the  Egg  Basket,  We  trap¬ 
nest  and  select  our  breeders  for 
the  points  a  Poultryman  wants. 
Quality  and  Profits.  All  breeding 
stock  tested  by  N.  Y.  S.  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  forWhite  Diarrhea. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


Certified 

Jr  I  HiJX  Leghorns 

Largest  Certified  Flock  in  State 

The  large  chalk-white  egg  strain 
Four  1st  prizes  at  State  Fair  for  best  white  eggs. 
Cup  for  champion  production  Leghorn  pen.  CHICKS 
— marvelous  ones.  Eggs,  Males,  Pullets.  Free  circular. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


EWING’S  *white*  LEGHORNS 

give  satisfaction.  24th  year.  White  Leghorns  exclusively. 
For  14  years  males  from  2.70  to  314  egg  hens  have  sired 
ray  stock.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free,  on  farm 
range.  HUSKY  CHICKS  and  FERTILE  EGGS.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  and  quality  that  please.  Catalog  free. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


CERTIFIED— B.  W.  D.  FREE 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  large,  big  egg  White 
Leghorns,  trapnested  10  years.  Write  for 
circular,  also  story  of  325-egg  hen. 

ACREBRIDGE  FARM 

BOX  Tt  MARLBORO,  MASS. 


TP  A  \ff  HIT H  pedigreed 

m.  /4iluJK.Ijl/  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Sires  and  Dams  Records  254-312 

CHICKS.  SIS,  S21.  EGGS,  SW.  S12  per  lOO. 

Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2000  tested  breeders, 
bred  for  productivity  of  large  white  eggs.  25th  year. 
Descriptive  Catalog. 

PLANKS’  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


HOFF’S  “VITALITY”  Dc^tL0DF  QUALITY 

AC  J.  Certified  and  Blood  Tested. 

S.  C.  WII.  LEGHORNS.  HARKED  P.  ROCKS 
AND  R.  I.  REllg. 

The  best  that  40  years  experience  can  produce.  Catalog 
free  My  prices  on  QUALITY-CERTIFIED  chicks  will 
surprise  you.  D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115.  Neshanic 
Station,  N.  J.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


BARRON  STRAIN  ENGLISH  ft 

White  leghornS 

are  large,  husky  birds,  producing  large  w  hite  eggs.  Im¬ 
ported  Cockerels  sired  our  breeders  and  250  egg  males 
head  our  pens.  All  B.W.D.  tested.  Prices  reduced  on  de¬ 
liveries  for  latter  part  of  April-May.  Circulation  request. 

CLARABEN  COURT  FARM.  Roslyn,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  mv  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why  the 
lilack  l.egiiorn  i8  the  greatest  layer  und  most  profitable  breed 
od  earth.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bos  R,  Piltstown,  N.  J. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 


This  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.  There 
are  100  pens,  each  containing  10  birds. 
Report  for  week  ending  March  26,  1928 : 

During  the  twenty-first  week  of  the 
Bergen  County  International  Egg-laying 
Contest  a  production  of  4,615  eggs  was 
made,  or  an  average  of  67.06  per  cent. 
The  production  to  date  is  63,365  eggs. 

Pen  44,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned 
by  Fox  &  Son  Poultry  Farm,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  pen  S9,  a  White  Leghorn  pen 
owned  by  White  lien  Breeding  Farm, 
New  Jersey,  are  tied  for  first  place  for 
the  week  with  59  eggs  each.  Pen  26,  a 
White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  L.  C.  Beall, 
Jr.,  Washington,  and  pen  54,  a  White 
Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Julius  Horner  & 
Sons,  New  Jersey,  are  tied  for  second 
place  with  57  eggs  each.  Pen  15,  a  R.  I. 
Red  pen  owned  by  A.  D.  Gilbert,  New 
Jersey,  and  pen  50,  a  White  Leghorn 
pen  owned  by  Dr.  L.  F.  Hensley  Farms, 
Michigan,  are  tied  for  third  place  with 
56  eggs  each. 

Pen  19,  a  R.  I.  Red  pen  owned  by 
Charlescote  Farm,  Massachusetts,  is 
high  for  the  contest  with  1,112  eggs.  Pen 
89,  owned  by  White  Hen  Breeding  Farm, 
New  Jersey,  is  second  with  948  eggs,  and 
pen  57.  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  New  Jersey,  is 
third  with  931  eggs. 

Judging  by  the  rapidity  with  which  en¬ 
tries  have  been  coming  into  the  office 
since  the  publication  of  last  week’s  let¬ 
ter,  the  New  Jersey  Egg-laying  Contests 
are  at  least  in  some  measure  fulfilling 
that  part  of  the  general  program  of  poul¬ 
try  betterment  by  breeding  and  selection 
which  it  has  always  been  claimed  was 
the  primary  purpose  of  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests  of  this  type.  New  Jersey  poultry 
breeders  have  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
enter  these  contests,  because  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  there  are  two  contests  within 
the  State  and  two  hundred  available  pens. 
Many  out  of  the  State  poultrymen  are 
entered  in  these  contests  each  year,  but 
of  course  the  great  majority  of  contest¬ 
ants  are  New  Jerseymen.  The  supervisor 
would  like  to  see  both  contests  filled  to 
capacity  by  early  Summer,  as  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  the  case.  It  is  then  possible 
to  take  care  of  the  infinite  number  of 
small  details  incident  to  the  opening  of  a 
new  contest  well  before  the  real  opening 
date  arrives,  thus  assuring  the  contest¬ 
ants  of  every  possible  advantage. 

Spring  production  at  both  New  Jersey 
contests  continues  to  keep  up  a  good  pace. 
It  has  not  spurted  phenomenally  this 
year  but  has  held  at  a  steady,  gradual 
improvement  as  Spring  advanced.  It  is 
probable  that  this  may  result  in  a  pro¬ 
longed  egg-laying  season,  or  well  into 
the  Summer-Fall  period.  The  fowls  which 
will  continue  laying  well  through  the 
Summer-Fall  period  are  of  course  the 
ones  in  which  poultry  breeders  will  he 
exceptionally  interested. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  the  new  con¬ 
test  should  be  back  from  the  printer  next 
week.  Copies  will  be  sent  to  present 
contestants  at  once.  Those  who  have 
written  in  previous  to  receiving  the  new 
rules  are  being  placed  on  the  list  for 
entries  and  will  have  pens  reserved  for 
them  up  to  the  limit  of  available  pens. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  • —  Fred  K. 
Coddington,  N.  J.,  724 ;  A.  C.  Jones  Poul¬ 
try  Farm.  Del.,  717 ;  Jarvis  Poultry 
Farms,  Md.,  680. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Riverside 
Poultry  Yards,  N.  J.,  766;  John  G.  Hall. 
N.  J.,  679. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm.  Mass., 
1.112;  Gilbert's  R.  I.  Reds,  N.  J.,  661: 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  656. 

S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns. — White  Hen  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm.  N.  J.,  948;  Kerr  Chickeries, 
Inc.,  N.  J.,  931;  IV.  A.  Eckard,  Mich., 
91S. 

Miscellaneous. — N.  J.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  not  competing,  White  Wyandottes, 
660 ;  Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y.,  Mottled 
Houdans,  626;  A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  .T., 
S.  C.  Black  Leghorns.  553 ;  Gilbert’s 
Light  Brahmas,  N.  J.,  375. 


Mercury  for  White 
Diarrhoea 

I  heard  a  poultry  raiser  say  he  con¬ 
trolled  white  bacillary  diarrhoea  in 
baby  chicks  with  mercury.  Is  it  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury?  How  much 
should  he  put  in  drinking  water  for 
baby  chicks?  How  should  I  give  it  to 
them,  at  what  age  to  start,  and  how 
long  necessary  to  give  it?  Can  it  he 
given  in  vessels  of  galvanized  or  tin. 
or  does  container  have  to  be  earthen¬ 
ware  or  wood  ?  r.  e.  n. 

Delaware. 

This  poultry-raiser  probably  used 
corrosive  sublimate,  or  bichloride  of 
mercury,  in  the  drinking  water  of  the 
chicks  in  an  effort  to  control  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea,  hut  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  this  germicide  is  capable 
of  preventing  or  curing  this  disease. 
The  bichloride  is  a  very  irritant  poi¬ 
son  and  would  have  to  be  given,  if  at 
all,  in  minute  amounts.  It  is  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  disinfecting  the  digestive  tract 
or  destroying  disease  germs  in  the 


Molasses  in  dry  form 
keeps  flock  healthy 

The  molasses  in  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep 
Growing  Mash  helps  to  keep  the  flock 
free  from  coecidiosis  and  digestive  trou¬ 
bles.  Molasses  is  high  in  potash,  and 
is  rich  in  vitamin  B.  And  cod  liver  meal 
assists  the  birds 
to  get  more  good 
from  every  other 
ingredient. 

Grow  your  birds 
the  Ful-O-Pep 
way.  Near  you  is 
a  Quaker  Dealer 
who  has  this  mash 
for  you.  It  costs 
less  to  use  be¬ 
cause  it  shortens 
the  unproductive 
period. 


Quaker 

FUL-0-PE 

GROWING  MAS 


The  Quaker  Oats  (ompany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of  live 
stock  and  poultry  feeds — buy  the  feeds 
in  the  striped  sacks 


Here  is  a  feed  made  for  just  one  pur¬ 
pose:  to  help  you  develop  young  poul¬ 
try  into  profit! 

It  is  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash 
— a  perfected  combination  of  just  the 
things  a  young  bird  needs  to  grow  a  big 
frame,  sound  flesh,  and  vigorous  organs. 

Pullets  raised  on  this  mash  are  eager, 
steady  layers  in  future  months.  Meat 
birds  go  to  market  full,  plump,  and 
heavy.  Cockerels  are  capable  and  active. 

So,  every  young  bird  deserves  a  chance 
to  grow  on  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Growing 
Mash.  It’s  a  balanced  feed,  with  an 
oatmeal  base.  And  everybody  knows 
there’s  nothing  like  oatmeal  for  build¬ 
ing  ’’youngsters.” 


Quaker 

Fill -0 -Pep 
Growing  Mash 
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1000  Week-old  Chicks 

on  13  weeks ’  developing  test 

CHARGE  one  pen  with  $6  worth  of  Pan-a-ce-a* 
but  CREDIT  them  with  $57.95 


An  EVEN  thousand  chicks  were  started  on  a  growing  and  development  test 
when  one  week  old.  Test  continued  13  weeks  till  they  were  14  weeks  old. 

Half  of  the  chicks  received  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  with  their  feed. 
The  other  half  did  not.  Otherwise  they  had  the  same  feed  and  care.  Illus¬ 
tration  shows  one  pen  of  Pan-a-ce-a  pullets. 

Results  at  end  of  test 

At  the  end  of  the  test  there  were  29  more  cockerels  and  38  more  pullets  in 
the  Pan-a-ce-a  pens  than  in  the  non-Pan-a-ce-a  pens.  The  cockerels  were 
sold  at  30c  a  pound;  the  pullets  were  valued  at  $1  each. 


Value  of  Pan-a-ce-a  pens 
239  cockerels,  498*4  lbs.  @  30c  $149.55 
234  pullets  @  $1  -  234.00 

Total  value  -----  $383.55 


Value  of  Non-Pan-a-ce-a  pens 
210  cockerels,  432  lbs.  @  30c  $129.60 
196  pullets  @  $1  -  -  -  -  196,00 

Total  value  -----  $325.60 


body.  This  form  of  white  diarrhoea 
is  usually  inherited  through  the  egg 
laid  by  an  infected  mother  and  there 
is  no  known  cure  for  it.  It  is  to  be 
avoided  by  hatching  only  from  hens 
that  are  not  themselves  carriers  of  the 
germs  and  keeping  newly  hatched 
chicks  from  contact  with  others  that 
are  diseased.  Not  all  white  diarrhoeas 
are  of  this  bacillary  type,  some  are  due 
to  coccidiosis,  some  to  improper  feed¬ 
ing,  some  to  faulty  brooding,  etc. 
Deaths  from  bacillary  white  diarrhoea 
occur  ordinarily  within  two  weeks  of 
hatching,  evidence  of  the  disease  show¬ 
ing  in  the  first  few  days.  Diarrhoea 
and  deaths  occurring  later,  after  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  are  more  apt  to  be  due  to 
coccidiosis,  quite  a  different  trouble. 
When  this  is  present  or  suspected,  blue 
vitriol  may  be  dissolved  in  the  drinking 
water  of  the  chicks,  one  ounce  of  the 
crystals  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  and 
this  used  for  several  weeks  at  a  time. 
In  coccidiosis,  this  measure  seems  to 
be  of  positive  benefit,  when  used  after 
the  chicks  have  reached  an  age  of 
three  weeks.  m.  b.  d. 


Power  for  Mash  Mixer 

What  size  pulleys  apd  belt  would  be 
needed  for  a  mash  mixer  which  I  now 
turn  by  hand  with  a  crank,  also  what 
length  belt  should  be  used  and  what 
horsepower  electric  motor?  The  mixer 
now  in  use  is  simply  a  30-gal.  tight 
barrel  with  a  %-in.  pipe  extending 
through  it  for  a  shaft,  and  this  shaft 
extends  through  holes  bored  in  the 
2x4s  as  up  rights,  the  one  end  sunk 
into  the  concrete  floor,  and  the  other 
end  fastened  to  the  rafters  above.  The 
load  of  mash  which  would  fill  the  mix¬ 
er  a  little  over  half  full  would  weigh 
approximately  60  lbs.  and  as  the  load 
is  usually  in  one  end  have  thought  it 
might  take  considerable  power  to  start 
it  off,  and  thus  need  a  larger  motor 
than  would  be  economical.  Would 
wish  to  have  the  barrel  revolve  about 
35  r.p.m.  w.  G.  h. 

A  %  li.p.  electric  motor  should  swing 
this  mash  mixer  nicely.  Such  a  motor 
will  run  at  about  1,750  r.p.m.  With  a 
2-in.  pulley  on  the  motor  running  at 
this  speed  a  pulley  100  in.  in  diameter 
would  be  required  for  the  mixer  to  give 
it  a  speed  of  35  r.p.m.  This  would  be 
impossible.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
use  a  short  counter-shaft.  Belt  from 
the  2-in.  pulley  on  the  motor  to  a  20- 
in.  pulley  on  the  counter  shaft.  This 
will  give  the  counter  shaft  a  speed  of 
175  r.p.m.  A  4-in.  pulley  mounted  on 
the  counter  shaft  and  belted  to  a  20-in. 
pulley  on  the  mixer  will  give  it  the  de¬ 
sired  speed  of  35  r.p.m.  Two-inch  belt¬ 
ing  can  be  used  from  the  motor  to  the 
counter  shaft.  As  the  second  belt  runs 
much  slower  3-in.  width  will  be  better. 
Distances  of  from  4  to  5  ft.  between 
shaft  centers  will  be  sufficient.  The 
motor  and  countershaft  can  be  mounted 
under  the  roof  if  the  motor  purchased 
is  adapted  to  running  in  an  inverted 
position.  In  purchasing  a  motor  re¬ 
member  to  give  the  voltage  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  to  be  used,  the  kind  of  current, 
whether  direct  or  alternating  and  if 
alternating  the  number  of  cycles. 

R.  H.  S. 


Poultry  Points 

One  way  to  trap  nest  your  hens  is  to 
carefully  select  all  eggs  that  are  to  go 
into  the  incubator  or  under  hens  for 
hatching.  An  egg  that  is  nearly  per¬ 
fect  in  size,  shape,  color  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  shell  was  laid  by  a  hen  capable 
of  laying  that  kind  of  eggs  and  that 
ability  is  to  a  large  extent  passed  on 
to  her  progeny. 

The  price  of  live  broilers  has  de¬ 
clined  during  the  past  five  years,  says 
the  department  of  poultry  husbandry 
at  Cornell.  The  earlier  months  appear 
to  show  more  rapid  drops  than  the 
later  ones,  making  it  comparatively 
more  profitable  to  market  broilers  late 
than  it  used  to  be.  However,  the  best 
prices  are  to  be  had  in  March  and  April 
and,  for  the  average  New  York  poultry- 
man,  May  and  June  are  probably  the 
best  marketing  months  that  it  is 
feasible  to  utilize. 

It  is  pretty  difficult  to  remember 
where  all  the  various  vitamins  that 
we  are  su’">osed  to  eat  are  found  in 
abundance,  but  we  are  safe  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  most  of  them  are  found  in  the 
green  leaves  of  vegetables.  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  had  the  right  idea,  though  a 
little  ahead  of  his  time.  d. 


Extra  value  of  Pan-a-ce-a  pens,  $57.95 

In  this  test,  Pan-a-ce-a  was  the  factor  of  safety  that  brought  67  extra 
cockerels  and  pullets  through  the  development  period  to  the  marketing  and 
laying  age.  This  extra  value  of  $57.95  almost  equaled  the  original  cost  of 
the  500  Pan-a-ce-a  chicks. 

PAN-A-CE-A 

keeps  chicks  healthy ,  hungry  and  hardy 

Costs  little  to  use.  One  2-lb.  broiler  will  pay  for  all 
the  Pan-a-ce-a  200  chicks  will  require  for  60  days 


Research  Farm  i  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.  /  Ashland,  Ohio 


U/INTER  LOVERS 


THERE  are  SIX  Reasons  for  Buying  New  Wash¬ 
ington  Chicks:  (a)  Blood,  (b)  21  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  (c)  Satisfied  Customers,  (d)  Care  in  Breed¬ 
ing,  (e)  Expert  culling  and  selecting  of  parent  stock 
and  chix,  (f)  Winter  Layers.  Buy  the  Best  Chicks 
at  these  remarkably  low  prices. 

Postpaid  Prices. — 100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed — 

Wh.  &  Blk.  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Aneonas  . $4.00 

Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  . . 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas  .  4.50 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barron  Leghorns  . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Bf.  Orps.,  Bf.  Rocks- &  Bf.  Minorcas..  4.75 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks  .  5.00 

Wyckoff  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Minorcas  .  5.00 

Heavy  Mixed:  50.  $7;  100,  $13;  500,  $62;  1.000,  $120.  Light  Mixed  for  Broilers:  50.  $5.50;  100,  $10; 
500,  $48;  1,000,  $95.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings;  25,  $7.50;  50,  $15;  100,  $30;  500,  $145.  Not  Postpaid 
to  Canada.  Best  personal  attention  to  all  orders.  Ref. :  Farmers’  State  Bank.  There  is  no  risk. 
Free  Catalog.  THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  D.,  New  Washington,  Ohio 
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LRNCKSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


LANCASTER  QUALITY  CHICKS  come  from  Cocks  culled  for  egg  production  and 
Etandard  quality,  by  poultrymen  trained  by  the  Ohio  State  University.  Interesting 
catalog  write  for  it,  or  order  from  this  ad.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Nat.  Bank. 

Varieties —  Postpaid  Prices  in  U.  S.  A.  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns . $4.00  $7.50  $14  $41 

Buff,  Rose,  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Aneonas .  3.75 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks . . . . .  4.25 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.25 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.50 

Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants . . . , .  5,50 

CHICKS  FROM  SPECIAL  MATING.  Heavy  Broilers  $11.50.  Light  $10. 
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LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY 


Route  20 


LANCASTER,  OHIO 


THOROBRED' 

"LIVE  AND  LAV" 


BABY 

CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.'.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Aneonas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Van  Duzer  Chicks  are  bred  for  ancestries  back  for  greater  egg  production.  They 
are  bred  to  lay  and  bred  to  pay,  the  kind  that  produce  poultry  profits  for  you.  All 
■  flocks  are  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea  by  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Send  for  our  catalog  describing  strong,  healthy  chicks, 
all  Smith  hatched.  W r  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  today! 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Box  R  SUGAR  LOAF.  N.  Y. 


Pinecrest  Orchards 
STRAIN 

S.  C.  R.  /.  Red 
Baby  Chicks 

Electrically  hatched  twice  a  week  in 
our  16.000-egg  incubator.  Also  week 
to  ten  weeks  old  chicks.  Stock  100% 
free  from  white  diarrhoea.  State  test¬ 
ed.  Foundation  stock  came  from  the 
highest  egg  production  R.  I.  R.  farm 
in  the  V.  S.  This  is  not  a  commercial 
hatchery — merely  buying  eggs  and  sell¬ 
ing  chicks.  This  is  a  real  poultry  farm 
DON’T  SAVE  PENNIES  ON 
CHICKS  AND  LOSE  DOLLARS 
ON  PULLETS. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Scott  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Groton,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

REDBIRD  FARM  is  where  some  of  the  best  laying 
stock  iu  the  country  comes  from.  For  seventeen  year” 
we  have  specialized  in  high  egg  production.  If  you 
want  eggs  try  our  chicks.  Our  0,000  breeders  are  iu 
perfect  condition,  state  tested.  They  have  the  size  and 
color.  Our  best  matings  are  trapuested.  Catalog  iree. 

READ  THIS 

REDBIRD  FARM.  “From  the  baby  chicks  purchased 
from  you  March  3,  wo  got  the  first  egg  July  14  at 
which  time  the  largest  cockerel  weighed  6  lbs.  15  oz. 
By  the  end  of  August  the  pullets  were  laying  between 
50  and  60%.  They  are  of  good  size  and  uniform  color. 
We  have  never  seen  Reds  that  developed  so  rapidly 
and  uniformly.” — A.  IS.  Roberts,  Norway,  Maine. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Sredl  BABY  CHICKS 

Every  eliiek  has  a  200-egg  sire  or  better.  Every 
breeder  is  State  tested  twice,  free  from  white  diar¬ 
rhoea.  Your  success  depends  on  clean,  vigorous 
chicks,  with  the  “lay”  instinct  bred  into  them. 

Official  contest  records  up  to  259  eggs,  v  hy  uot 
start  withla  tested  and  proven  strain — Tliev  cost  no 
more— Cat. .log  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  SO  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.  C.  RED  COCKERELS 

1  edigreed  from  256  to  301  egg  stock,  35.00  to  37.00. 
Eggs,  S8.00  per  100.  Discount  on  large  orders. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  .  .  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 


C  Barred  Rocks, 

Li  1/ V/iVO  White  Leghorns 

Well-hatched,  well-bred,  from  best  heavy  egg  strains 
Lowest  possible  prices  for  really  good  chicks.  100 «  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


CHICKS 


From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  per  t  oo 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 310.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks..  12.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  t  2.00 

Light  Mixed,  38;  Heavy .  1  0.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or,  1000  lots.  100s{, 
prepaid  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FflRM.Millerslown,  Pa,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3 

BABYCHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks.,  j&a 

Black  Minorcas .  Jfejk  "  ^ 

White  Leghorns .  O  B  m  iin 

100JS  live  arrival  guaranteed — Postpaid. 

EDCEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  A  llATCIIERY 
Arthur  I,,  Romlg,  Prop.  McAlister ville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  600  1000 

8.  C.  Rocks .  $3.25  $G.G0  $12  00  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.. ..  2.75  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.25  4.50  8.00  37.50 

I  pay  postage.  1005S  live  delivery  guaranteed,  full 
count.  Order  direct,  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 
FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  .  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


MULSH’S 
W  CHICKS 


White  Wyandotte. ...  .  14c 

White  Rock .  13c 

Barred  Rock .  12c 

Heavy  Mixed .  9c 


100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed. 


JAS.  E.  UL8II  -  IlEAYER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  r'Uir’kTQ 
WHITE  LEGHORN  V^Ol^lSvO 

Send  Order  Now-  for  May  Chicks 

Prices,  $10.00  per  100  $90.00  1000 

Postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guarantee  I. 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


3W 

CHIX 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


fHiriTQ  LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 
CnlLI\.d  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Rods  and  Assort¬ 
ed,  8c  each  and  up.  Prepaid.  Live 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  low  prices. 
TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  R.  R.  3,  Millerstown,  Pa- 


FERRIS  STRAIN  U  U  I  P  P  C 
WHITE  LEGHORN  U  II  1  L  O 

May .  10.00  per  100  90.00  per  1000 

Postage  Paid.  100?S  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


. .  Leghorns,  1  Oc;  Heavy  Mixed.  1  C 

Light  Mixed,  7c.  100 %  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  < 
cular  free.  B.  VV.  AMEY  -  Gocolainus,  Peni 


Buy  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  headed  by  imported  Males, 
also  Barred  Rocks,  White  Bocks  and  S.  V.  It.  1  Reds. 
Big  Unify  chicks  that  please.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  Low.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  60  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA- 


WHITE  HEN  BREEDING  FARM 

N.  J.  Certified  and  R.  O.  P.  Chicks  from  range 
reared  large,  productiA'e  White  Leghorns. 

Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet 

J.  1\  VKEELAND  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  J. 
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Wishbone  Oil  Brooders 


Powerful  and  economical  !  Keeps  chicks  healthy  and 
happy  in  zero  temperature.  Practical  and  convenient  ! 
No  preheating— no  priming  1  Hot  blue  name  at  touch  of 
natch.  Dependable!  Can’t  get  out  of  order.  Large  half- 
nch  feed  pipe  insures  constant,  sure  how  of  oil.  Easy  to 
operate— no  muss,  no  odor,  no  ashes.  ♦  sizes  :  50-100 
hicks,  $12.00  ;  350  chicks,  $16.00  ;  100  chicks,  $19.00  :  COO 
hicks  (52  in  hover),  $22.00. 


MFe  also  make  the  American  Coal  Brooder 


WISHBONE  WATER  FOUNTS 

Largest  drinking  capacity  !  Easily  cleaned— easily  car¬ 
ried.  Can’t  tip.  No  rough  corners  !  Prices,  $1.00  and  up. 


Wishbone  Mash  Hoppers,  Grit  and  Shell  Boxes.  Chick 
Feeders,  and  other  galvanized  wear  are  scientifically 
designed,  splendidbr  made — big  value  for  the  money. 
Practical !  Many  exclusive  features  1  Write  for  details. 

AMERICAN  INCUBATORS,  INC. 

4226  Codwise  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


- 


REWARD 

DEAD  or  ALIVE! 


The  members  of  the  “Poul¬ 
try  Disease  Gang"  are  being 
hunted  in  every  state  in  the 
country.  They  are  danger¬ 
ous  “killers."  Members  of 
this  outlaw  gang  include 
“Coccidiosts,"  “Cholera,” 
“White  Diarrhoea,  “Roup." 


Poultry  raisers  are  urged  to 
watch  for  these  murderers- 
they  will  be  found  In  poul¬ 
try  yards  where  no  butter¬ 
milk  is  fed.  Since  Dried  But¬ 
termilk  is  the  sworn  enemy 
of  these  “killers,"  it  is  not 
likely  you  will  find  them  if 
“ColUs  Process  Pure  Dried 
Buttermilk  is  on  the  |ob." 


FREE 

One  of  the  greatest 
books  ever  published 
— full  of  valuable 
data  on  feeding, 
breeding,  mating, 
culling  and  other 
poultry  subjects. 

Get  your  copy  free  today 
— send  us  your  feed  dealer’s  name. 
COLLIS  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Pept.  26  CLINTON,  IOWA 


Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In.  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send 
you  plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater,  for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The 
Putnam  Brooder  Heater  holds  1  quart  of  oil 
and  burns  io  days  without  attention.  Try  the 
brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the.  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  When  ordering, 
please  give  your  dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my 
free  Booklet,  “Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM,  Inc.,  Route  464  A  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


I 


CARPENTER'S 


Original  Hickory 
Rod,  Spring  Door  j 
Coops.  For  hand¬ 
ling  and  shipping 
Poultry. 

Price  $1.00  F.  O.  B.  Orange,  Va. 

Send  all  orders  direct  to 

w.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 

Brightwood,  Virginia 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturer*  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1841. 
Try  our  “Kel-Soll’’.  Prevents  hog-cholera  absolutely. 

It.  MacKELLA  It’S  SONS  CO.,  Peek-hill,  N.  V. 


THE  HENYARD 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  records 
to  March  20,  1928,  with  remarks  by  the 
director : 

To  the  R.  I.  Red  entry  of  George  T. 
Purkis,  of  Massachusetts,  goes  the  honor 
of  setting  up  a  new  weekly  pen  record 
for  the  seventeenth  Storrs  Egg-laying 
Contest.  These  10  pullets  produced  60 
out  of.  a  possible  70  eggs,  or  a  lay  of  bet¬ 
ter  than  94  per  cent,  during  the  twenty- 
first  week.  The  best  previous  score  in 
the  present  contest  was  64  eggs,  a  score 
that  was  made  in  the  twelfth  week. 

The  past  week  was  an  interesting  one 
for  other  reasons,  too.  There  were  10 
entries  that  laid  60  or  more  eggs  during 
the  week.  Further  production  jumped 
almost  five  points  in  the  last  seven-day 
period  or  to  a  peak  of  64.7  per  cent, 
which  is  the  highest  weekly  output  in  the 
present  competition.  And  lastly,  com¬ 
petition  is  becoming  closer  among  the 
ranking  three  entries  so  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  there  is  not  more  than  a  20-egg 
difference  between  any  of  them. 

Four  more  entries  attained  the  1,000- 
egg  mark  during  the  past  week.  They 
are  the  Reds  of  Fred  II.  Sampson  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  Homestead  Farm  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  the  White  Leghorns  of 
George  Lowry  of  Connecticut,  and 
Bournedale  Farm  of  New  York.  There 
are  eight  pens  which  have  laid  1,000  eggs 
or  more  in  the  first  21  weeks  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  competition.  Performance  of  this 
kind,  which  means  an  average  of  better 
than  200  eggs  per  entry  for  each  month 
is  real  championship  laying. 

In  laying  6,242  eggs  during  the  twenty- 
first  week,  the  contest  flock  gained  372 
eggs  over  the  score  for  the  previous 
seven-day  period  and  also  184  eggs  over 
the  output  for  the  corresponding  week  a 
year  ago.  Up  to  last  Monday  night  the 
contest  flock  had  produced  103,333  eggs. 
This  is  an  average  of  737  eggs  for  each 
of  the  140  competing  entries  or  almost 
74  eggs  per  bird.  In  21  weeks,  the  pres¬ 
ent  trial  has  gained  9.526  eggs  over  last 
year's  competition.  This  means  a  gain 
of  almost  seven  eggs  per  bird  over  last 
year's  trial,  and  a  gain  of  14  eggs  per 
bird  over  the  fifteenth  competition  for  a 
similar  period  of  time. 

Reds  owned  by  George  T.  Purkis  easily 
head  the  honor  roll  for  the  week  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  record-breaking  score  of  66 
eggs.  Next  came  a  White  Leghorn  entry 
of  George  Lowry  from  Connecticut,  with 
a  63-egg  score.  Following  closely  behind 
was  the  Red  entry  of  Crowe’s  Poultry 
Plant  from  Connecticut,  with  a  62-egg 
score  to  take  third  place.  And  in  fourth 
position,  three  entries  of  Reds  and  one  of 
White  Leghorns  were  deadlocked  with 
scores  of  61  eggs  each.  They  include  the 
Reds  entered  by  F.  E.  Freeman  of  Ohio, 
Frank  Bakonyi  of  Connecticut,  and  Naa- 
cock  Farm  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Hollywood  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns  from 
Washington.  Three  other  entries  that 
produced  60  eggs  during  the  week  include 
the  White  Wyandottes  of  Fisher  Poultry 
Farm  from  Canada,  and  the  Red  entries 
of  Charleseote  Farm  from  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

The  use  of  artificial  lights  on  the  con¬ 
test  flock  will  he  discontinued  on  Satur¬ 
day  of  this  week,  following  a  gradual 
diminuation  of  their  use  since  the  first  of 
the  month.  The  “night  lunch”  system 
of  artificial  lighting  is  used  on  the  Storrs 
contest,  with  lights  on  from  nine  to  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  plan  fol¬ 
lowed  in  cutting  down  on  lights  has  been 
to  feed  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  at  the 
same  time  feeding  later  in  the  afternoon. 
Also,  the  usual  practice  of  giving  the 
heaviest  grain  feeding  of  the  day  under 
lights  has  been  gradually  changed  to  make 
that  heavy  feeding  come  in  the  after- 
noon.  In  following  this  practice  in  other 
years,  it  has  been  possible  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  lights  without  an  accompany¬ 
ing  drop  in  egg  production. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  997 ;  R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn., 
925:  Hawes  Bros..  Maine,  849. 

White  Rocks. — F.  A.  Ilirt,  Mass.,  986; 
Granite  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y.,  966. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Torn  Barron, 
Fug.,  SSI;  Fisher  Poultry  Farm,  Can, 
859. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charleseote  Farm,  Mass., 
1.153;  Fred  II.  Sampson,  Mass.,  1.021; 
Homestead  Farm,  Conn.,  1,000 ;  Mass. 
Agricultural  College,  Mass.,  996;  Zephrim 
LaBelle,  Conn.,  9S1. 

White  Leghorns.  —  Broadview  Farm, 
Conn.,  1,159;  George  Lowry,  Conn.,  1,- 
139;  Amakassia  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,052; 
George  Lowry,  Conn.,  1,051 ;  Bourne- 
dale  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,026;  Geo.  B.  Ferris, 
Mich.,  991. 


Encouraging  the  Hens 

I  see  that  B.  L.  has  some  hens  that 
are  not  laying  well.  Here  is  how  I 
take  care  of  mine,  and  I  am  getting 
plenty  of  eggs  from  50  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  averaging  36  eggs  a  day, 
and  have  laid  all  Winter.  I  take  eight 


CANNED 
PROFIT 5 1 


T7VERY  can  of  Nopco  Cod  Liver 
1 1  Oil  is  just  chock-full  of  potential 
poultry  profits — profits  that  you  may 
well  pocket! 

Feed  Nopco  to  your  grown  fowl 
and  your  chicks  alike  if  you  want 
fine,  healthy  birds,  increased  egg 
production,  lowered  chick  mortality 
and  many  more  profitable  poultry 
benefits. 

Nopco  is  pure  cod  liver  oil  scientifi¬ 
cally  tested  three  times — once  chem¬ 


ically,  once  on  baby  chicks  and  once 
on  white  rats — for  purity  and  the  all 
important  Vitamin  A  and  D  content. 
Thus  its  success — and  your  profits — 
are  assured  before  you  ever  open 
the  can! 

Sunshine  alone  will  not  give  the  re¬ 
sults  of  sunshine  and  Nopco  com¬ 
bined.  So  be  certain  to  feed  Nopco 
every  day  in  the  year,  regardless  of  the 
weather,  to  get  all  the  profits  that 
your  flock  can  produce. 


NOPCO 

Cod  Liver  Oil 


Dealers!  We  can  serve 
you  promptly  through 
your  jobber.  Write  us 
today  for  particulars. 


Fill  in  coupon  for  our  free  illustrated  book. 


inet  Sc aiso°?VT?t  \' 

oft  y“e„,,ee  vntn,11  \ 
can  because  q{  the  ' 
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i  Refiners  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  25  years 
30  Essex  St.,  Harrison,  N.  J. 

J  Kindly  send  me  your  free  book.  No  obligation. 

I  Name - 

•  R.  F.  D - - - 

ml 

County - State - - — — 

I  buy  my  poultry  supplies  from — 


We  specialize  in  New  England  Accredited  stock,  and  we  will  use  no  breeding  stock  except 
that  found  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  All  our  breeders  are  free  from  this  disease. 


Prices  to 
Apr.  21 


Grade  A . 

Special  Matings 


S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  K.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

.  $22.00  $25.00  $28.00  $30.00 

23.00  28.00  32.00  35.00 


Week  of 
Apr.  23 


Grade  A  . 

Special  Matings 


20.00 

23.00 


24.00 

27.00 


26.00 

30.00 


28.00 

33.00 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement 
will  receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for 
brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


NIAGARA  “QUALITY”  CHIX  AND  DUX 

1,  2  &  3-week-old  chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  NIAGARA.  Chix  for  your  Winter  layers.  NIAGARA 
Chix  have  a  country-wide  reputation  for  vigor,  vitality,  and  rapid  development 
into  profitable  layers.  NIAGARA  Chix  are  from  hardy,  northern  grown,  free 
range  breeding  flocks  selected  and  bred  by  the  Hogan  System.  We  can  now  supply 
you  with  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes 
and  Pekin  Ducklings,  at  13  cents  and  up. 

Our  guarantee  protects  you  and  insures  you  profits  and  satisfaction. 
FOR  BIGGER  POULTRY  PROFITS  GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Aseociation 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Established  1887 


Reference :  State  Bank  of  Ransomville 


service  PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS  Quality 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Prepaid  Prices  for  25  50  100  200  500  1000 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas . .  $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $23.50  $57.50  $110.00 

White,  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks  ) 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds  >  ......  3.75  7.25  14.00  27.50  67.50  130.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons} 

S.  S.  Hamburgs,  16c.  Assorted  Breeds,  10c.  Member  A.  B.  C.  P.  A.  Our  22nd  Year 
THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  BOX  B  TIFFIN.  OHIO 
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AMERICAN  CERTOCULfl 


ImerTcA'S  LEADIMGMint- 

Carelully  Bred  and  Culled 


FOUNDATION  males  from  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  TANCRED  and 
WYCKOFF  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  carefully  bred  and  culled  for  high 
egg  production.  SHEPPARD’S  "FAMOUS”  LAYING  ANCONAS  and 
TORMOHLEN’S  BROWN  LEGHORNS:  Chicks  at  $12  per  100;  $57.50  for  500, 
and  $110  for  1,000. 

Foundation  males  from  THOMPSON’S  “RINGLET”  and  HOLTERMAN’S 
“ARISTOCRAT”  Barred  Rocks,  PAPE’S  BLACK  MINORCAS,  White  Rocks, 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds;  Chicks  $14  for  100;  $67.50  for  500; 
$130  for  1,000. 

Finest  Quality  SILVER  LACED  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  and  BUFF 
ORPINGTONS:  $15  for  100;  $72.50  for  500;  and  $140  for  1,000. 

PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  $15  for  100;  $72.50  for  500;  $140  for  1,000. 

ASSORTED  HEAVY  BREEDS  at  $12  a  hundred. 

ASSORTED  LIGHT  BREEDS  at  $10  a  hundred. 

MANY  OF  THESE  CHICKS  SHOULD  WIN  IN  THE  FALL  AND 
WINTER  SHOWS  FOR  YOU  AND  PROVE  WONDERFUL  LAYERS 

Member  of  American  Baby  Chick  Producers  Assn.  Reference:  People’s  Bank¬ 
ing  Co.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write 
for  our  Free  Illustrated  4-color  descriptive  catalog.  Our  Flocks  have  the  blood, 
breeding,  hatching  and  care  to  insure  vim,  vitality  and  record  laying  for  you. 

GLASER  HATCHERIES 


Geo.  M.  Glaser,  Mgr, 


Box  155-B 


McCOMB.  OHIO 


I O O °/q  live  delivery  postpaid 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 


WILL  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Light  Mixed . 8c  Owen’s  Strain  Reds,  14c 

S.C.W.  Leghorns,  10c  S.C.W.L.  Wyckoff,  14c 
Rocks  and  Reds,  12c  Heavy  Mixed . 10c 


Half  cent  less  on  500  lots. 
One  cent  less  on  1,000  lots. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Insure  Your  Profits 

With  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous 


T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop.,  United  Phone.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

We  otter  some  Rock  Chicks  from  Pennsylvania  State 
Sealed  Leg  Banded— Certified. 

Ship  C  O.  D.  25  50  100 

8.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Hocks  $6.25  $12.00 

8.  0.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns...  2.75  5.*5  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.00  4.00  7.00 

We  pay  parcel  poet  and  guarantee  100#  good,  strong 
chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM*  HATCHERY, 
I.  W.  Amtg  *  Son,  Props.,  Star  Route,  Richfield,  Pa 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 
Free  Range  Stock. 

Write  for  prices.  Prompt  Live  Delivery. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Prop.  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100  #  Heltvery  MAY  PRICES  Catalog  Free 
as  co  loo  coo  iooo 
Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds..  $8.60  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

8.  C.  w.  Leghorns _  3.00  6.50  10.00  47.60  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  6.50  10.00  47.60  90 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00  82.60  65 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  «  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 


BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Leghorns 

$8.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90 

Barred  Rocks 

8  60 

6.60 

12.00 

67.50 

110 

R.  I.  Reds 

3.50 

6.60 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

Mixed 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

87.50 

70 

Stony  Point  Hatchery 

Box  R 

Richfield, 

,  Pa. 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $4.00  $7.50  $12.00 

Barred  Rocks..  4.00  7.50  12.00 

White  Leghorns..  8.50  6.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.76  6.00  7.00 

600  lots,  %c  less— 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100;S  delivery.  Circular. 

VV,  A.  LAUVEH  •  MeALISTFKVILLE,  PA. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  A  II  I  V 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  l/ll  I  A 

Boole  orders  now  for  after  April  isth  and  May  Chix. 

$10.00  per  100  $47.50,  500  $90,  1000 

100#  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  I’A. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

PRICES  FOR  MARCH  AND  APRIL 

JOO  50  25 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  O.  Reds..  $12.00  $6.50  $8.50 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed.  10.00  5.50  8,00 

Free  range  flocks,  100#  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


100#  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 
MAY  PRICES 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghon 
Brown  Leghorns  -  - 
Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  •  - 
Black  Minorcas  •  •  • 

Mixed  Chicks  •  -  • 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
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RICHFIELD,  PA. 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  P“T 'K 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $12.00  $62.60  $120 

Bd.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  1.  Reds .  15.00  72.60  140 

Wh.  Wyandotte*  and  Bk.  Minorcas  16  00  77.50  150 

Assorted— Light,  8c;  Heavy,  12c:  Pekin  Ducklings,  28*. 
Immediate  delivery.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 
Bank  reference.  TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY  -  Liberty,  «.  Y. 


Bred  from  thousands  of  officially  banded 
breeding  hens  with  long  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestry. 

$12.00  Per  100  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dot!  es,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection.  100#  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


Linesville's 
Sturdy  Chicks 

WIN  GOLD 
MEDAL 

for  Vocational  / 
School  Boy  in 
Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  State 
Contest  for 
bestprojeat  /  A 
$926,40  /N,'  V  £ 
clear  in  6  /  J© 
months./  sf . 


m  You  can 

(g  # 

do  as 
well.  Cat¬ 
alogue  o  f 
these  Well- 
Bred,  Sturdy 
Chicks,  and  the 
Story  of  this 
'  Boy’s  Success 
sent  free.  All  Lead- 
eds.  Good 
Discounts  for  Early 
Orders,  Write  now. 


TPORTY-FIVE  years’ experience  back 
*•  of  every  Chick  shipped  from  TRUS- 
LOW  Farms.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and 
Wyandottes.  Selected  for  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  wonderful  meat  producers. 
Write  TODAY  stating  breed  and  number  wanted  so  we 
can  quote  special  prices.  Illustrated  catalog  FREE. 


TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Bex  26  CHESTERTDWN.  MO. 


Thorobred  Chicks 


50,000  Weekly.  Prepaid.  100#  Live  Delivery  Guar¬ 
anteed.  All  flocks  culled.  so  100  400 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns. .  .$6  60  $12.00  $46.00 
Wh.  and  Barred  Rocks,  B.  Minorcas 

Wh.  Wyandottes .  7.50  14.00  54.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks,  R. I.  Reds  8.00  15.00  58.00 

Buff  Minorcas .  8.50  16.00  62.00 

Black  Giants  and  Light  Brahmas _  12.60  24  00  94.00 

Anconas .  7.00  18.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  $12  per  100.  Odds  and  Ends,  $9  per  100 
Pekin  Ducks,  $30  per  XOO.  Catalog  in  Colors  Free. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  32  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns..  $3.75  $6.50  $12.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds .  4.00  7.25  14.00 

3-Week-01d  Chicks — Leghorns -  7.00  13.00  25.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers .  3.00  5.50  9.00 

Bank  reference.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Circular  free. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM  -  •  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Cash  ore.  O.  D.  25  SO  100  SOO  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes. ..$4.00  $7.50  $14.00  $67.50  $130 

Kocks  or  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57 .50  110 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3  00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.511  90 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100^  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  booklet  free. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 


100 

White  and  Brown  Legliorng .  $10.00 

White  and  Burred  Kocks .  12.00 

Rhode  Island  Beds.  .  12.00 

Mixed  for  Broilers .  . 8.00 


600,  He  less,  1000,  lc  less.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  ULSH  POULTRY 
FARM  8  HATCHERY,  Port  Trevorlon,  Pa.  Member  1.  B.  C.  A. 


«VT/’YTT/',C  TO  POULTRY  RAISERS— New  valuable 
IN  V-J  I  1UL  book  written  by  W.  O.  Hubei- — “Reliable 
Method  of  Raising  Chicks  to  Maturity.”  Send  for 
this  book.  Means  many  $$$  to  vou.  Price  50c  prepaid. 
HUBER’S  IIATCHERV,  Main  St.,  Fostorlu,  Ohio 


CHICKS 


$8.00  Per  Hundred  Up 

Good  Free  Range  Stock. 


Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Leghorns,  Mixed.  Circular 
and  Price  List.  Delivery  guaranteed. 

Long’s  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  50,  Mlllerstown,  Pa, 


BabyChicks  R  LEGHORNS5’ 

From  State  Supervised  Breeders. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue. 


STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Big  Hatches  May  8-15-22-29. 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  254-312  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy 
and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100#  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  at  $13  per  100,  $38 
per  300,  $62  per  500,  $120  per  1000.  10# 
books  order.  Free  circular. 

LEON  ABB  F.  STBICKLEK,  Bor  B,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

CUSTOM  H ATCH ! NG — ducklings 

Hanson  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Pekins,  Mallards, 
Muscovys,  White  Homer  Pigeons.  Send  for  Circular. 

WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


A  D  V  Mixed .  .  $  8  per  lOo 

U  rv  O  I  s.C.  W.  Leghorns . . 10  per  100 

rmrk'Q  Barred  Rocks . 12  per  100 

dllCIVO  Reds . 12  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEI8TEK  McAlisterville,  l»a. 


quarts  of  commercial  laving  mash  and 
wet  it  so  that  it  is  crumbly,  feeding  the 
first  tiling  in  the  morning. 

They  do  not  get  any  more  feed  un¬ 
til  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  later  in  Summer,  when  I  feed 
them  four  quarts  of  oats  and  three 
quarts  of  cracked  corn  mixed  together. 
The  oats  have  hot  water  poured  over 
them  and  stirred  up  and  allowed  to 
stand  24  hours.  That  is  all  the  grain 
or  feed  the  50  hens  get. 

Every  day  they  have  a  cabbage  or 
carrots.  I  am  feeding  carrots  now  run 
through  a  meat  chopper  and  feed  every 
other  day. 

Twenty-five  of  them  are  pullets  and 
25  two-year  hens.  The  pullets  average 
20  eggs  a  day  and  the  old  hens  IT.  They 
are  kept  in  pens  20  ft.  square,  25  to  a 
pen.  Results  are  what  count.  I  seem 
to  be  getting  them.  Give  me  good 
oats  and  cracked  corn  every  time  with 
a  good  laying  mash  and  plenty  of  cab¬ 
bage  or  carrots  and  I  can  get  the  eggs. 

New  Hampshire.  w.  l.  hannah. 

Bread  for  Poultry 

I  have  36  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
selected  stock.  Is  a  loaf  of  white  bread 
a  day  too  much  for  them,  fed  dry  in 
the  morning?  What  makes  their 
droppings  very  offensive?  I  feed  them 
about  4  lbs.  of  scratch  grain  a  day ; 
one-tliird  of  it  in  the  morning  and  all 
the  dry  mash  they  will  eat,  which  is 
about  5  lbs.  a  day.  I  use  mash  that 
contains  20  per  cent  protein.  They 
get  plenty  of  green  food,  fed  in  the 
morning.  What  makes  the  egg  shells 
differ  in  color,  some  white,  some  brown, 
and  some  speckled?  I  am  getting 
about  55  per  cent  production. 

Staten  Island.  w.  a.  h. 

White  bread,  if  not  musty,  is  a  suit¬ 
able  food  for  fowls,  being  of  about  half 
the  feeding  value  of  wheat  middlings. 
A  loaf  a  day  to  36  large  fowls  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  other  food  eaten 
proportionately,  particularly  the  mash. 
Note  the  meat  scrap  in  the  laying 
mash,  if  the  droppings  are  offensive. 
This  should  not  have  a  fertilizer-like 
odor  but  should  possess  a  rather  sweet 
meaty  smell.  A  55  per  cent  Winter 
production  is  excellent,  though  small 
flocks  may  exceed  it.  The  color,  size 
and  shape  of  eggs  are  determined  by 
inheritance.  To  get  eggs  desirable  in 
these  characteristics,  set  only  desirable 
eggs,  rejecting  those  from  hens  that 
lay  inferior  ones.  m.  b.  d. 

Building  Henhouse;  Feed¬ 
ing  Buttermilk 

I  want  to  build  a  henhouse  to  hold 
100  hens,  sills  6x6  on  the  ground  with 
a  matched  floor.  Would  this  be  all 
right?  How  long,  how  high  and  how 
wide  would  be  best?  Should  I  have 
straw  in  the  top?  Should-  -I  fe&weuru 
hole  at  each  end  for  ventilation?  In 
feeding  laying  hens ;  we  make  butter 
and  so  have  lots  of  buttermilk  and 
skim-milk.  Would  a  laying  mash 
bought  ready  mixed  with  dried  butter¬ 
milk  be  better  to  feed  when  feeding 
liquid  buttermilk  also,  or  would  it  be 
more  profitable  to  mix  your  own,  leav¬ 
ing  the  buttermilk  out?  m.  b. 

Most  poultry-houses  are  built  longer 
than  wide.  One  16x24  ft.  in  size  would 
accommodate  100  fowls  well  and  might 
be  built  with  a  shed  roof,  the  cheap¬ 
est  kind.  A  building  20  ft.  square 
would  also  hold  100  or  more  fowls,  and 
might  have  a  gable  roof  with  straw 
loft.  We  should  prefer  the  latter  style 
if  the  added  expense  did  not  forbid. 
A  straw  loft  aids  in  warmth  and  ven¬ 
tilation,  but  a  gable  roof  high  enough 
to  permit  one  also  increases'  the  cost. 
Either  style  should  have  tight  walls 
with  open  front  ventilation.  A  matched 
wood  floor  is  all  right,  though  concrete 
is  more  durable  and  likely  to  be  less 
expensive.  Two  or  three  inches  of  con¬ 
crete  over  a  sub-base  of  field  stones 
of  sufficient  depth  to  afford  good  drain¬ 
age  is  amply  strong  enough. 

If  you  have  all  the  skim  milk 
or  buttermilk  that  the  fowls  will  con¬ 
sume,  perhaps  12  to  14  quarts  daily 
per  100  hens,  there  is  no  need  to  pay 
for  either  dried  milk  or  meat  scrap  in 
the  mash.  You  may  mix  your  own, 
leaving  out  these  ingredients,  and 
save  money.  If  you  do  not  have  all 
the  milk  that  will  be  eaten,  it  will  be 
better  to  leave  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  of  the  meat  scrap  ordinarily  used 
in  a  laying  mash  in  it.  A  full  supply 
of  milk  will  replace  all  meat ;  a  limited 
supply  will  replace  part  of  it.  m.  b.  d. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

All  chicks  for  1928  will  be  sired  by  males  whose 
dams  have  laid  200  to  282  large  white  eggs  in 
a  year.  If  you  want  large  Leghorns,  large  white 
eggs  and  good  Leghorn  type,  we  are  interested. 
Three  nearest  dams  of  our  chicks  average  well 
over  200  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  in  a  year.  If 
there  is  anything  in  breeding  we  have  them  and 
at  16c  to  20c  each.  Send  for  circular  at  once. 
GARLAND  FARMS,  Dept  8,  GARLAND.  PA. 
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Bergen  Co.  Contests 

Now  booking  orders  for  8, 10  S  12  wk. 
old  pedigreed  cockerels  and  pullets! 

We  offer  pedigreed  WHITE  LEG- 
HORN  cockerels — baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs 
at  prices  you 
can  afford. 

WE  OWN  A  SON  OF  THE 
CHAMPION  OF  THE  WORLD  HEN 

Write  for  circular  describing 
matings  and  prices. 

FOX  &  SON  POULTRY  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

S.  C.  W  and  Br.  Leghorns  $3.00 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  3  50 
S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  -  3.50 
S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain  4.00 
Assorted  Chicks  *  -  -  2.50 

100#  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICH^ ,PA. 

RallV  fllirlc  From  Free  Range  Stock 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

„  LOTS  ....  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $10.00 

Barred  Rocks .  12  00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00 

S.  L.  Wyandottes .  14  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  8.00 

Order  from  ad  or  write  for  catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  Quaiitv 
Chicks  from  free  range,  selected  stock 
at  $1  3.00  per  100;  $62.60  per  500;  $120 
per  10U0.  Hatches  May  8, 15,  22,  29th.  100# 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  10#  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
Robert  Clauser  Box  R  Kleinfelteraville.  Pa. 
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blood-tested 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  CHICKS 

15,000  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested,  culled 
for  high  egg  production  and  are  regu¬ 
larly  inspected.  Prices  reasonable. W rite 
for  catalog  stating  number  you  desire. 

MASSANUTTEN  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  3311,  Harrisonburg.  Va. 


hamble’s 

HIGH-QUALITY 

Batoy  Cliicls.s 

Burred  and  White  Box 
Wyandottes  and  Beds 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Mixed- 

Immediate  delivery 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone  308,  Chesfertown,  Md’ 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Five  extra  chicks  included  with  each  hundred.  Our  April 
Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are : 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black .  $  14  per  10* 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  16  per  10* 

White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  IB  per  10* 
CUSTOM  HATCHING.  May,  $2  less;  June,  $4  less, 
odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks — 
Light,  1  Oo  Light  and  Heavy,  1  2c  Heavy,  1  4o. 
Better  place  your  order  rlyht  now.  Thousands  hatching  daily. 
Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  varieties.  Wo  hatch 
all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  booklet.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349  MAIN 
STREET,  HACKENSACK.  N.  J.  Phone:  1604  or  337. 


Southern  Delaware  Baby  Chicks 

Rocks,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes  and  Reds,  from  State  Supervised 
breeders  for  your  protection.  Sunny  moderate  climate  helps  us 
to  hatch  strong  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  price* 
and  guarantee  delivery.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Dei, 


j 

Important  to  Advertisers  ’ 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Control  of  Poison  Ivy 

This  plant  is  most  annoying  wherc- 
evfi-  it  appears,  ami  is  often  left  in 
possession  because  no  adequate  means 
of  control  is  known.  A  bulletin  issued 
bv  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
at  New  Brunswick  last  year  gives  the 
following  information : 

Poison  ivy  prefers  for  growth  land 
which  is  not  disturbed  by  cultivation. 
Hence  it  is  abundant  along  fences  and 
walls,  and  in  corners  of  neglected  fields 
—where  cultivation  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible.  Hoeing  or  digging  is  some¬ 
times  practicable  but  should  be  carried 
on  only  by  persons  entirely  immune  to 
ivy  poison. 

It  is  well  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  plant  and  what  the  suggested 
treatments  for  extermination  aim  to 
accomplish.  Plants  live  through  the 
activity  of  their  roots,  stems,  and 
leaves.  Roots  absorb  moisture  and 
mineral  matter  from  the  soil,  and 
leaves  are  work-shops  wherein  are 
made  the  substances  of  which  plant 
structures  are  composed.  More  or  less 
finished  products  are  transported  from 
the  leaA*es  through  the  stems  for  stor¬ 
age  in  the  roots.  Obviously,  then,  if 
the  foliage  of  a  plant  is  disturbed  there 
is  an  immediate  reaction  on  the  plant. 
Poison  ivy  is  no  exception  to  this  gen¬ 
eral  rule.  If  the  leaf  area  and  tops 
can  in  some  way  be  disturbed  the  plant 
will  suffer  materially.  One  attack  of 
cutting  or  grubbing  will  not  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cause  death,  as  new  growths 
will  no  doubt  develop  from  materials 
stored  in  the  roots.  Bodily  removal  of 
all  visible  signs  of  the  plant  is  a 
stringent  and  effective  method  and 
seems  desirable  if  it  can  be  done, 
particularly  if  the  ivy  grows  in  a  sit¬ 
uation  which  cannot  be  freed  of  it  by 
other  means. 

Treatment  with  chemicals  has  an  ef¬ 
fect  comparable  to  cultivation.  In  most 
treatments  with  chemicals  the  foliage 
is  destroyed  but  recovery  may  follow. 
Should  this  occur  the  process  must  be 
repeated  until  the  reserve  food  in  the 
underground  parts  is  depleted.  The 
use  of  chemicals  has  an  advantage  over 
cultivation  because  it  allows  the  opera¬ 
tor  to  work  without  actually  touching 
the  plant  or  coming  close  to  it.  Chemi¬ 
cals  of  different  kinds  may  be  applied 
in  different  ways.  Some  are  applied  in 
a  fine  mist  or  spray  to  kill  the  foliage, 
others  in  the  form  of  concentrated  so¬ 
lutions  are  poured  on  root  parts  in  in¬ 
fested  soil  areas.  The  latter  treatment 
is  intended  to  destroy  the  root  system. 
Small  areas  can  be  treated  by  con- 
concentrated  solutions,  but  large  areas 
can  be  more  economically  treated  by 
spraying.  For  foliage  treatment  spray 
materials  should  be  applied  on  dry, 
clear  days.  Applications  should  be 
made  with  pressure  sprayers  and  noz¬ 
zles  which  give  a  fine  misty  spray, 
otherwise  the  solution  will  roll  off  in 
large  drops  and  be  non-effective.  An 
ordinary  watering  can  is  not  a  desir¬ 
able  implement  for  the  applications  of 
spray  solutions.  On  small  areas,  knap¬ 
sack  sprayers  are  well  adapted  for  the 
work. 

The  most  effective  chemicals  for 
foliage  destructions  are  iron  or  copper 
sulphate  used  at  the  rate  of  %  or  % 
lb.  to  one  quart  of  water,  and  arsenate 
of  soda  used  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce 
to  six  quarts  of  water.  Arsenate  of 
soda  is  a  dangerous  poison  and  should 
be  used  with  great  care.  The  operator 
should  work  so  that  none  of  the  spray 
is  thrown  toward  him  by  the  wind  and 
he  should  stand  at  a  sufficient  dis¬ 
tance  to  avoid  spattering.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  he  permit  any  of 
the  material  to  get  into  his  mouth  or 
nose.  This  danger  can  be  overcome  by 
wearing  a  small  wet  sponge  or  fine 
piece  of  cloth  over  the  nose  while  work¬ 
ing  the  sprayer.  Any  spray  material 
used  should  be  continued  and  applica¬ 
tions  repeated  as  long  as  the  ivy  shows 
signs  of  recovery  by  producing  new 
foliage.  Eventually,  with  applications 
at  the  proper  time,  the  reserve  food  in 
the  roots  will  be  exhausted  and  the 
plant  will  be  killed. 

For  applications  to  be  made  on  the 
soil  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  root 
parts,  common  salt  may  be  used.  This 
is  a  cheap  and  easily  obtainable  rem¬ 
edy  but  is  not  the  most  useful.  Like 
most  other  chemicals,  if  it  is  applied 
strong  enough  to  kill  the  weed  plants 
it  will  also  kill  all  the  other  vegetation 
in  the  area.  It  is  powerful  because  it 
absorbs  the  water  from  the  ground  and 
the  plants  virtually  die  of  thirst.  For 
Ibis  reason  it  is  most  effective  if  ap¬ 
plied  on  a  hot  day.  Because  it  is  non- 
ptMsonous  it  is  a  good  destroyer  to  use 
around  buildings  and  pastures  where 
children  and  animals  are  likely  to  come 
in  contact  with  it.  Salt  may  be  applied 


either  dry  or  in  solution.  In  dry  con¬ 
dition  an  application  of  two  to  eight 
ounces  to  the  square  foot  is  recom¬ 
mended.  A  salt  solution  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  brine  applied  hot  is  ef¬ 
fective.  At  least  six  ounces  of  salt 
should  be  used  to  the  pint,  applied  at 
the  rate  of  from  one  pint  to  one  quart 
to  ten  square  feet,  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  ivy  growth. 

Oils  of  various  kinds  are  also  ex¬ 
cellent  weed  exterminators.  Kerosene 
or  waste  oil  from  garages,  if  spread 
over  the  ivy,  will  kill  it  but  will  kill 
all  other  vegetation  as  well.  The  oils 
will  be  most  effective  and  economical 
if  theyr  are  sprayed  rather  than  poured 
over  the  area.  On  account  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  from  fire,  oils  of  this  kind  should 
not  be  used  around  buildings. 

A  number  of  acids  are  useiul  as  weed 
destroyers  and  will  exterminate  poison 
ivy.  Sulphuric,  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acids  are  postively  destructive  to  the 
plant.  On  account  of  their  great 
strength  care  must  be  exercised  in 
their  use,  for  they  burn  clothing  and 
liesh  instantly.  They  will  also  result 
in  blindness  if  spattered  into  the  ej'es. 
They  are  handled  best  in  glass  con¬ 
tainers  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  they  be  used  as  a  spray.  Their 
greatest  value  comes  in  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  individual  plants  in  limited 
areas.  These  acids  should  be  applied 
close  to  the  base  of  the  plant  in  direct 
contact  with  the  roots. 

Sodium  arsenite,  an  effective  chemi¬ 
cal  for  poison  ivy  destruction,  is  not 
ordinarily  purchased  in  ready-made 
form.  Its  use  seems  somewhat  limited 
because  only  large  wholesale  drug  con¬ 
cerns  handle  it  and  it  must  be  used  at 
once  or  it  will  harden.  This  chemical 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  useful 
but  less  powerful  sodium  arsenate. 
A  chemical  formula  which  has  proved 
valuable  is  four  ounces  of  caustic  soda 
and  eight  ounces  of  white  arsenic  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  pint  of  water.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  should  of  course  be  positive 
that  these  ingredients  are  pure  and  in 
proper  proportion.  Caustic  soda  sold  in 
stick  form  is  most  convenient  for  use. 
The  water  should  be  added  slowly  to 
the  mixture  and  stirred  constantly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  heat  developed.  The  heat 
will  cause  the  arsenic  to  dissolve  but 
the  mixture  should  not  be  used  until 
cold.  The  amount  to  be  used  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  density  of  the  ivy 
plants.  About  one  pint  to  ten  square 
feet  would  seem  a  fair  estimate.  The 
solution  should  be  placed  near  the  root 
system  as  it  is  this  portion  of  the  plant 
which  it  attacks. 

Results  from  contact  with  the  plant 
are  to  some  individuals  very  painful 
and  their  enjoyment  in  the  open  is 
greatly  curtailed.  The  volatile  oil 
present  in  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the 
plant  is  a  powerful  irritant  that  causes 
itching,  burning,  and  even  closure  of 
the  eyelids.  The  poison  usually  makes 
its  appearance  on  the  skin  in  the  form 
of  eruptions  or  vesicles  a  few  hours 
after  contact  with  the  plant.  A  watery 
fluid  is  exuded  from  these  initial  erup¬ 
tions  uixu.  causes  the  poison  to  spread. 
The  congestion  of  the  tissue  around 
these  vesicles  incites  violent  itching. 

Ivy  poisoning  in  its  first  stages  may 
be  effectively  treated  by  some  home 
remedies.  Lead  acetate,  sugar  of  lead, 
is  highly  recommended.  This  can  be 
procured  at  any  drug  store.  The  con¬ 
centrated  crystals  should  be  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  using  as  much  lead  acetate 
as  will  readily  dissolve  in  a  given 
amount  of  alcohol.  Ninety-five  per  cent 
alcohol  should  not  be  used,  but  a 
weaker  grado,  50  to  75  per  cent,  is  to  be 
preferred.  If  medicated  alcohol  is  not 
obtainable,  water  may  be  substituted. 
The  milky  fluid  should  be  rubbed  into 
the  skin  several  times  daily.  The  itch¬ 
ing  is  thus  greatly  relieved  and  the 
spreading  checked.  Sugar  of  lead  is 
poisonous  for  internal  use. 

Another  simple  treatment  which 
allays  the  poison  in  its  first  stages  and 
is  effective  at  any  rate  if  one  has  been 
near  the  plant  and  feels  he  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  it,  is  washing  wTith  warm 
soap  suds  and  water.  A  yellow  laundry 
soap  having  a  high  percentage  of  lye  is 
best.  A  further  remedy  valuable  only 
in  eases  where  eruptions  have  not 
spread  over  a  large  area  is  caustic 
stick  (the  kind  which  does  not 
blacken).  If  a  few  eruptions  are  evi¬ 
dent,  this  treatment  will  check  spread¬ 
ing. 

Another  very  effective  treatment  is 
magnesia  in  its  various  forms.  Milk 
of  magnesia  purchased  at  any  drug 
store  is  very  helpful  if  applied  to  the 
blisters  and  allowed  to  dry.  There  is 
apparently  no  danger  in  frequent  ap¬ 
plications,  and  great  relief  results. 

Although  these  suggestions  may  be 
helpful  in  mild  cases  it  is  not  advisable 


to  continue  the  treatments  if  the  poison 
spreads*  In  such  a  case  a  physician 
should  be  consulted,  as  the  poison  may 
develop  rapidly  and  become  rather  se¬ 
rious,  especially  if  confined  to  the  face. 

It  should  be  noted  that  poison  ivy 
will  cause  poisoning  in  the  Winter 
when  leaves  are  not  present,  as  well  as 
in  Summer. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  635. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


Cow  Peas  With  Other  Crops 

My  plan  is  to  sow  oats  early  and  cut 
for  hay  when  one-half  the  heads  showr ; 
plow  or  disk  the  ground  and  drill  (or 
sow)  one-half  bushel  of  German  (or 
Siberian )  millet ;  then  double  row 
(or  drill  in)  three  pecks  of  “Whippoor¬ 
will”  or  “Crowder”  cow  peas  per  acre. 
Both  crops  are  good  hay  and  are  easily 
cured,  clearing  your  land  of  all  weeds. 
If  frost  hits  the  millet  and  cow  peas 
cut  as  soon  as  possible.  Mine  has  never 
got  hit.  Or  it  is  possible  to  drill  one 
peck  of  early  corn  per  acre,  with  corn 
planter,  and  put  in  same  rows  one  peck 
of  Whippoorwill  cow  peas.  Do  not  plant 
till  July  4.  Cut  with  grain  or  corn 
binder,  put  in  small  shocks.  Then  in 
the  Spring  seed  this  land  to  Alfalfa. 

Kansas.  geo.  pijedy. 

In  reference  to  cow  pea  hay,  page 
412,  if  G.  F.  T.,  Prince  George  Co., 
Md.,  will  sow  millet  with  his  peas  he 
will  have  better  hay  than  he  would 
with  Sudan  grass  or  sorghum.  I  have 
grown  peas  and  millet  together  a  good 
many  years.  It  makes  fine  hay  better 
than  either  separate ;  sow  both  at  the 
same  time  only  separate,  as  seed  will 
not  mix  right.  Cover  both  at  the  same 
time.  I  rake  the  hay  up  as  soon  as  it 
will  rake  well,  thus  saving  all  yhe 
leaves  which  would  be  lost  if  left  fill 
cured.  I  then  pile  in  small  bunches, 
and  roll  these  over  every  day  till  fully 
cured,  the  result  nice  green  hay.  If  it 
comes  wet  the  hay  will  not  take  much 
harm  if  you  attend  to  the  turning.  I 
have  never  had  any  spoil.  I  prefer 
stacking.  john  carruthers. 

Maryland. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  reader  who  called  re¬ 
cently  told  us  his  plan  for  curing  cow 
peas  for  hay.  Rowrs  of  posts  are  set  in 
the  field,  and  wood  strips  nailed  to 
them,  high  enough  so  that  the  peavines 
may  be  hung  over  to  dry  like  clothes  on 
the  line.  They  may  be  left  until  ready 
to  haul,  as  rain  merely  runs  off,  so 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  cow’  pea 
hay  rotting. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24.  1912, 
of  THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER,  published 
weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1, 
192S. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  J.  Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Publisher  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  that 
the  following,  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and!  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula¬ 
tion),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section 
411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Editor:  None. 

Managing  Editor:  W.  W.  Higgins,  Maywood, 
N.  J. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  indivdual  owners  must  be  given. 
If  jwned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as 
well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Tort  Chester,  N.  Y. 

William  F.  Dillon,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  sta.te.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  .-company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affi¬ 
ant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 
date  shown  above  is  • — — .  (This  information  is 
required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Publisher, 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  thi?  26th 
day  of  March,  1928. 

WILLIAM  A.  CROSBY,  (Seal) 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County,  N.  Y.,  No. 

276.  Certificate  tiled  in  all  counties  in  New 

York.  Register  No.  8136.  My  commission  ex¬ 
pires  March  30,  1928. 


rURE  HONEY — Postpaid  third  zone,  tvhite 
clover,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  dark  buckwheat,  $1.65; 
complete  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept. 
G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PEPPERMINT  roots,  black,  for  sale  by  rod  or 
aere.  HUTCHBY  &  COOPER,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 'Timothy  and  stock  hay.  A.  O. 
CHAPIN,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  two  60-lb.  cans,  $11; 

sample,  15c;  no  better  honey  produced.  AR¬ 
THUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE  - — •  Two  complete  Hinman  portable 
electric  milkers,  double  unit  type,  practically 
new.  M.  BRIWA,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


GIRLS — A  reduction  in  hair  work.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  farm  home  in  Connecticut 
where  deserving  boy  16  may  work  and  enjoy 
home  life.  Apply  to  BUREAU  OF  CHILD  WEL¬ 
FARE,  171  Capitol  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 


FINE  extracted  honey,  10-lb.  pail,  within  third 
zone,  clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  dark  amber  blend,  5-lb.  pail,  90 
ets. ;  2  pails,  $1.75;  4  pails,  $3.40;  12  pails, 
$8.50.  postage  prepaid  into  third  zone.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


ANTIQUES — Four-piece  silver  set,  fine  condi¬ 
tion;  made  in  France  1820.  R.  F.  RENK, 
R.  D.  3,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Solid  steel  sandwich  power  hay 
press,  two-liorse  sleigh  and  one-horse  sleigh; 
great  sacrifice.  WILLMERE  FARMS,  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.  J. 


PURE  .Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gallon; 

maple  sugar,  10  lbs.,  $3;  5  lbs.,  $1.60;  2-oz. 
cakes,  40c  lb.,  not  prepaid;  prices  on  large  or¬ 
ders.  GEO.  N.  WOODRUFF,  Jericho,  Vt. 


WANTED — Second-hand  power  churn  and  butter- 
worker  combined;  give  condition,  capacity  and 
price.  MINNIE  WYCKOFF,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 


ITALIAN  bees,  three  banded,  strong,  healthy 
colonies,  in  10-frame  standard  hives,  $S  per 
hive.  FRANK  HAAS,  3S02  Chambers  St.,  Bay- 
side,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -A  second-hand  drilling  machine  in 
any  condition;  Star  preferred;  send  price  to 
BOX  100,  R.  D.  1,  Mountain  Top,  Pa. 


TURE  maple  syrup,  2  gal.  or  more,  $2.25  per 
gal.,  not  prepaid,  cash  with  order.  GEO.  L. 
MARVIN,  Andover,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Stump  puller,  horse  operated,  first¬ 
-lass  condition.  D.  WRIGHT,  Bayville,  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE — First  quality  cedar  posts,  all  sizes, 
any  quantity;  on  improved  road;  write  for 
prices;  can  deliver  carlots.  EARL  R.  PECK. 
It.  F.  D.  2,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickorv, 
60c;  red  hickory,  40c;  postpaid;  give  length, 
single  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
shellbark  hickory,  15c.  CHAS.  RICKARD,  R. 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mann's  green  bone  cutter,  hand  or 
power;  give  «nunber,  condition  and  price. 
LAWRENCE,  Herrick  Ave.,  Eustis,  Fla. 


WILL  board  one  or  two  children  year  round, 
$S  a  week;  country,  best  care.  F.  BESIEGEL, 
Box  107,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 


ADULT  family  of  four  want  board  for  Sum¬ 
mer  in  country;  Westchester  or  nearby  Con¬ 
necticut;  farm,  especially  stock  farm,  pre¬ 
ferred;  usual  boarding  place  not  desired.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3905,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 
s - - - — - - 

PURE  Empire  State  maple  syrup,  $2.10  per 
gal.;  4  or  more,  $2;  cash  with  order.  C.  H. 
DECK,  Ripley,  N.  Y. 


TAA’O  cans  Hom-Palt  chicken,  one  broth,  one 
Saturday-Nite  brown  bread,  $1.75.  JOHN¬ 
SON’S  HOME  CANNING,  Bethlehem,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 18-in.  Monarch  feed  grinder,  dou¬ 
ble  action;  good!  condition;  $100.  AV.  M.  LA  AY, 
Sandusky,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.;  buckwheat, 
$5.40,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  granulated, 
$2  postpaid1;  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimimimiiiii 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Kerr 

Chicks 


Chicks  bred  to  lay 
through  generations 
of  strong 

laying  ancestors 


THE  QUALITY  of  Ken1  chicks,  expressed  in  terms  of  vigor  and 
ability  to  lay,  is  guaranteed  by  the  high  standing  of  Kerr  pens  of 
same  blood  lines  in  all  the  Eastern  egg-laying  contests. 


Why  buy  chicks  whose  ancestors  have  no  production  records,  when 
you  can  so  easily  get  chicks  with  such  strong  inherited  laying  in¬ 
heritance?  The  Kerr  records  are  official  and  are  preserved. 

DELIVERIES:  Deliveries  will  be  made  on  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  9th,  11th  and  12th 
respectively,  and  on  the  same  days  of  each  week 
thereafter. 

Prices  of  Utility  Chicks 


25 

50 

chicks 

chicks 

White  Leghorns  . . . 

.$4.00 

$7.50 

Barred  Rocks  . 

.  4.50 

8.50 

R.  I.  Reds . 

.  4.50 

8.50 

White  Rocks . 

.  5.00 

9.50 

White  Wyandottes  . 

.  5.00 

9.50 

Special  Matings  Chick  Prices  are  6c 
utility  chick  prices. 


100 

500 

1000 

chicks 

chicks 

chicks 

$14.00 

$70.00 

$135.00 

16.00 

80.00 

155.00 

16.00 

80.00 

155.00 

18.00 

90.00 

175.00 

18.00 

90.00 

175.00 

per  chick 

higher  than  the  above 

Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
A  25%  deposit  is  required  with  order;  balance  two  weeks  before  ship¬ 
ment.  Send  full  remittance  for  quick  shipment.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter.  If  you  want  a  copy  of  the 
new  illustrated  Kerr  Chick  Book,  write  for  it.  Free  on  request. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.J.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Accredited  ChicKs^ 


Pay  for  Chicks  When  You  Receive  Them. 

Especially  Selected,  Accredited  Stock 
ItEACTIFll,  CATALOG  F IJ  EE 
Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  quality. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  13,  Kenton,  O. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  *13,  “Martin’s  Strain"  White 
Wyandottes,  *14.  Heavy  Mixed,  *9  per  100.  From  persmi- 
ally  selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100#  live 
delivery.  F.  C.  ROMIQ,  Veterinaritn.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  Special 
prices  on  March  and  may  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Campbell.  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


n  ACCREDITED  A 

Baby  chicks 


The  result  of  years  of  build¬ 
ing  and  breeding.  All  types  of 
heavies,  14c; light  breeds,  12c. 
Catalogue.  100#  live  delivery 

MILTON  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY,  Milton,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks.  Penna.  supervised.  Blood  tested  flocks. 
Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  high  egg  production.  Catalogue 

free.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Mifflintown,  Penna. 


CllliV  VCinn  J'UIPV'C  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C. 

oUllilldlUb  WnivIvO  White  Leghorns.  Won 
the  Farmingdale  Contest.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  SUMNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Friendship,  S.  Y. 


Our  Illustrated  Booklet  ed,  Pedigreed  R.  I.  Reds. 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Sent  upon  request, 

TINE  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  llox  66- C, WEST  MEDWAY,  MASS. 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS  exclu- 

vlllvIViS  slvely— Big  bodies,  great  layers,  large 
eggs.  We  import  direct  from'  England.  Catalog  free. 

BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington.  Ohio 


UfLIITC  Bflf*l/C  run  V  Baby  chicks  from  highest  grade 
Vl  nil  L  ItUunu  UitL!  heavy  laying  stock  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Circular  free.  THEO.  L.  POOLE,  Jamesville,  N.  Y, 


ROYAL  CHICKS 

cular  free.  ROYAL  FARM 


guaranteed  to  live  and 
produce  profits.  Cir- 

iiERliEY,  1*A. 


Hubbard  Farms 
S.  C.  Red  Chicks 

have  a  reputation  for 

Livability — Vigor — Fast  Growth — 
Egg  Production 

Every  one  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  REDS. 
All  breeders  blood-tested  free  from  White 
Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  help  and  inter¬ 
est  you.  Our  chicks  will  pay  you  profits. 
Full  satisfaction  always  guaranteed.  We 
are  the  largest  breeders  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  in  the  world.  Three  and  four  week  old 
chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Bax  225,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

2S  60  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns..  *8.«>0  *5.50  *10.00 


Barred  Rocks . 8.50  6.50  13.00 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  8.75  7.00  18.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  6.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  3.35  4.00  7.00 


less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1.000  lots.  Full  count.  100# 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


200,000  “CHICKS”  1928 

'‘GOOD LING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 
The  Best  Popular  Breeds  on  Free  Range 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $57  50  $110.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  13.00  62.50  120  00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15  00  75.00  . 

Broilers,  Assorted .  11.00  52  50  100  00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100#  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R  1,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


U'lTfr’FO  N.  Y.  Certified  White  Leghorns.  Big 
j  .Hll  .  lx  ■  »  birds,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs. 
v xx*  —ivhv  Trapnested  and  pedigreed  hatched. 
Free  catalog.  SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


PUIPVQ  Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  10o 
UllluAd  for  May.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100# 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville,  Pi. 


j*'— #  |l  |  if  ^  from  heavy  laying  strain.  Barred 

nL^^v  Kl  I  IV  C#  Rocks.  10e:  Mixed,  8c.  100  #  arri¬ 

val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  4.  lillRISMAN,  McAli9tei-rille,l'a. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Cockerels.  Write  for  catalog! 

UK  DAK  HIRST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  Y  RAHWAY,  N.  4. 


WANTED  100  GUINEA  EGGS  fXZXll 

delivery.  CLAIIaBEN  COURT  FARM  -  Roslyu,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


M.  B.  Turkey  Eggs,  60c  each,  $6.00  Per  Doz. 

White  Wyandotte  Hatching  Eggs,  from  2  year  old  hens, 

$8.00  per  100,  insured  prepaid.  MRS.  H.  MEIER,  Ceisackie,  N.  1. 


DCVIII  Ml  MM  INCC  best  quality— $26  per  100,  or 
renin  UUvnLlllUd  $250  per  1000,  prepaid.  100# 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHER1,Bucyrus,0lno 


Indian  Runner  Ducks  Wgegrsf.ul& 

Drakes,  *8.00.  Howard  Munroe,  Lexington,  Muss. 


TURKEY  EGGS 


Purebred  Bourbon  Reds,  #6  per  doz. 
Mrs.  Thurston  Smith,  Wappingerg  Falls,  N.Y. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  $2.25  $4.50  $  B  OO  $37.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  B.  Docks .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds....  3.00  5.50  10.00  47  50  90.00 

Light  Mixed..  $7.00  a  hun.  Heavy  Mixed..  $9.00  a  hun. 

100#  [live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Order 
from  Ad  or  write  for  free  oircular. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  lt.I>.  3  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 


MAY  PRICES  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  2.50  4.60  8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  3.00  6.50  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  1.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  These  chicks  are  carefully  selected 
from  our  free  range,  bred-to-lay  flocks.  We  pay  post¬ 
age.  100#  live  delivery.  Write  for  our  reduced  prices 
on  large  lots.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Zeller’s  Extra  Quality  Chicks 

Barron  English  Large  Type  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks.  Trapnested,  production 
bred  matings,  $13  per  100,  $62  per  500,  $120 
per  1000.  Also  quality  White  Wyandottes, 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Circular  free.  10# 
EOGAR  A.  ZELLER,  2014  Manada  SI  ,  Harrisburg.  Pa 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Ilieht 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Wirren,  Mjr.,  Ml  Ephraim, N.J 


Farmer’s  Week  in  Maine 

It  was  a  wise  step  by  the  officials 
of  our  State  College  when,  years  ago, 
they  set  a  week  in  March  to  be  known 
as  Farmers’  Week,  a  week  given  up 
to  the  consideration  of  live  topics  fac¬ 
ing  the  individual  farmer.  Steady 
growth  in  interest  has  been  noted  until 
this  year  all  records  have  been  broken 
and  about  800  registered  and  were  in 
attendanoe.  In  the  years  the  scope 
has  been  broadened  and  now  the  week 
is  known  as  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
the  wives  and  sisters  being  well  rep¬ 
resented.  Every  important  topic  re¬ 
lating  to  farm  and  home  work  has 
been  presented  by  live  workers,  many 
leadex-s  of  clubs  all  over  the  State,  the 
total  membership  of  which  reaches 
more  than  16.000.  Here  is  a  hint  at 
what  was  presented  by  a  live  club 
woman  on  home  making  : 

Homes  are  established  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  permanence  and  every  time  a 
tree  or  shrub  is  planted,  the  dwellers 
in  that  home  are  knit  more  firmly  to 
the  spot. 

We  have  as  much  social  life  in  our 
rural  communities  as  we  can  well  at¬ 
tend  to,  once  in  a  while  we  need  a 
quiet  moment  in  which  to  think  or 
read  a  good  book,  the  joys  of  a  garden, 
human  interests  and  a  chance  to  use 
every  bit  of  abilitty  we  possess. 

The  farm  home  is  the  finest  place  to 
raise  children.  Our  rural  schools  are 
growing  better  and  whatever  hardships 
our  children  endure  in  going  long  dis¬ 
tances  to  school,  over  bad  roads,  results 
in  greater  strength  of  character  and 
sturdier  bodies.  They  learn  kindness 
to  animals,  are  benefitted  by  their 
home  duties,  and  enjoy  their  simple 
amusements  instead  of  depending  on 
the  thrills  of  the  movie  at  an  early 
age. 

Cultivation  of  vegetables  was  treated 
by  Prof.  Thompson.  Here  is  a  hint  for 
others : 

A  soil  mulch  by  cultivation  increased 
the  yields  of  beets  only  4.25  per  cent, 
onions  7.7  per  cent,  and  celery  24  per 
cent,  but  failed  to  increase  the  yields 
of  cabbage,  tomatoes  and  carrots.  By 
keeping  down  weeds,  yield  of  beets  was 
increased  550  per  cent,  whereas  main¬ 
taining  a  soil  mulch  by  cultivation  in¬ 
creased  the  yield  only  a  little  over  4 
per  cent.  With  carrots  the  mulch  did 
not  give  any  significant  gains,  while 
controlling  weeds  increased  the  yield 
about  900  per  cent. 

Maintaining  production  of  vegetables 
with  little  or  no  manure  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  confronting 
market  gardeners  at  the  present  time. 
The  main  problem  is  to  supply  humus ; 
the  fertilizing  elements  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  as  cheaply  from  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  as  from  manure,  the  manure 
mainly  on  the  crops  which  need  it  most, 
such  as  celery,  lettuce  and  onions. 

One  of  the  chief  lines  facing  the 
Grange  was : 

To  eliminate  inferior  grades  of  farm 
products  from  being  included  in  ship¬ 
ments  that  are  to  be  thrown  into  com¬ 
petition  with  standardized  products 
from  other  sections  is  the  big  problem 
today. 

One  of  the  leading  dairy  farmers  of 
the  State  put  the  problem  squarely  in 
the  following : 

We  have  seen  the  milk  supply  driven 
back  from  our  great  markets,  until 
now,  much  of  it  is  shipped  300  miles  or 
more.  With  that  whole  milk  has  been 
shipped  the  fertility  of  thousands  of 
our  New  England  farms.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  a  strong  believer  in  the 
growing  of  livestock,  especially  on 
farms  remote  from  a  railroad.  In  my 
judgment  the  correct  management  on 
such  farms  is  to  grow  more  of  the  right 
kind  of  dairy  cows,  to  sell  to  the  man 
who  has  a  better  market  than  you  have 
for  his  product.  If  you  prefer  a  beef 
breed,  grow  the  best  type  of  beef  you 
can  find,  and  swine  enough  to  take  care 
of  all  waste. 

There  is  one  idea  we  have  got  to  get 
out  of  our  heads,  and  that  is,  that  we 
can  not  force  people  to  buy  and  eat 
skim  milk  when  they  want  butter  fat 
or  cream  and  have  got  the  price  to 
pay  for  it. 

Rural  electrification  is  one  of  the  big 
problems  today  in  Maine,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  named  one  year  ago  presented 
important  lines  for  future  considera¬ 
tion  with  a  view  to  minimizing  cost 
and  extending  service.  Farm  electrifi¬ 
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cation  has  increased  rapidly  the  past 
year,  but  much  still  remains  to  equalize 
cost  in  proportion  to  service  rendered. 

No  one  can  estimate  the  value  of 
such  a  week  covered  as  it  was  with 
practical  addresses  of  which  but  a  hint 
is  here  given.  To  be  sure,  there  were 
the  theorists  prompt  to  tell  the  aud¬ 
ience  that  farmers  should  work  less 
take  more  pleasure,  live  better  and  have 
more  attractive  homes  and  furnishing, 
but  there  was  failure  to  indicate  where 
the  money  was  to  come  from  to  insure 
all  this  so  much  desired.  The  best  part 
of  the  story  is  in  the  promise  of  the 
future  growing  out  of  such  a  coming 
together.  It  is  a  high  water  mark  for 
Maine  and  indicates  better  days  for 
the  toilers  on  our  farms. 

Maine.  g.  m.  twitchell. 


Double  Deck  Poultry  House 

My  first  poultry-house  was  16x30x10- 
ft.  siding;  double  siding,  double  floor 
for  lower  floor,  and  double  upper  floor; 
paper  between  the  outer  and  inner 
siding ;  paper  on  roofing  hoards,  cov¬ 
ered  with  cull  pine  shingles  at  .$1.50 
per  1,000. 

The  frame  and  other  lumber,  hem¬ 
lock  at  $10  .per  1,000,  made  the  entire 
cost  $100.80.  The  work  was  done  at 
$1.25  for  an  all  day  of  full  time. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  building 
was  a  stairway  4  ft.  wide,  made  with 
a  6-in.  riser  and  7-in.  tread.  There 
was  an  outer  door  at  the  foot  of  stairs, 
and  two  outer  doors  at  other  end  of 
building  to  accommodate  the  lower 
story;  two  window  sash  containing  six 
7x9-in.  lights  in  each  sash  in  the  front 
of  building,  with  nest  boxes  between. 
Perches  were  on  back  side  with  a  big 
self-feed  double  hopper.  Above,  perches 
on  each  side  of  building,  and  a  7x9  six- 
lighted  sash  in  each  end.  Lower  story 
was  6  ft. 

Hens  had  to  attend  strictly  to  busi¬ 
ness  to  see  to  pick  up  feed  scattered 
in  litter. 

Later  I  put  up  a  building  16x40  with 
large  windows  and  apparently  in  a 
more  up-to-date  condition.  The  last 
building  was  12-ft.  siding.  We  kept 
from  500  to  700  hens.  All  hens  had  a 
free  range  at  all  times  and  no  mixing. 

Chenango  Co.,^N.  Y.  h.  h.  s. 

Distended  Crop 

A  few  months  ago  one  hen  was  very 
inactive,  and  just  stood  around.  Now 
she  has  developed  a  large  soft  lump 
about  the  size  of  a  man’s  fist,  where 
the  crop  is,  that  can  be  moved  around. 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  g.  w. 

This  lump  is  probably  a  distended 
crop  from  which  the  food  eaten  can¬ 
not  get  out.  This  condition  occurs  fre¬ 
quently  from  the  bird  having  eaten 
straw,  feathers  or  other  indigestible 
substances  that  clog  the  outlet  to  the 
crop  and  produce  the  distension.  It 
might  occur  also  from  any  tumor  or 
disease  that  caused  obstruction.  There 
is  probably  nothing  that  you  can  do 
for  this  hen  that  would  be  worth  while, 
though  a  distended  crop  may  some¬ 
times  be  relieved  by  giving  the  bird 
warm  water  and  then  gently  manipu¬ 
lating  the  crop  from  the  outside  to 
soften  the  mass.  When  this  does  not 
work,  the  crop  may  he  opened  with  a 
sharp,  clean  blade  and  the  contents  re¬ 
moved.  The  crop  and  outside  skin  are 
then  sewed  up  separately  with  fine 
thread.  If  skillfully  done,  this  opera¬ 
tion  may  prove  successful  but  few  or¬ 
dinary  fowls  are  worth  the  time  and 
trouble.  m.  b.  d. 


Fertility  of  Eggs 

How  soon  are  eggs  ready  for  setting 
after  mating?  I  put  12  hens  and  a 
rooster  together  on  the  first  of  March. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.  t.  m. 

Eggs  have  been  found  fertile  within 
three  days  from  mating.  A  week  is 
fairly  safe  in  the  case  of  Leghorns, 
somewhat  longer  with  the  heavier 
breeds.  It  is  far  better,  however,  to 
allow  at  least  two  weeks  for  there  are 
many  conditions  that  affect  fertility 
and  all  cannot  be  controlled  by  the 
caretaker.  M.  b.  d. 
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-.A  PAY  big— easy  to  keep 

P  We  ’will  tell  you  how.  Write 
P*  P-  today  for  handsome  free  book- 

I  §  n  La  let.  Tell  us  if  you  keep  bees 

now.  Here  is  a  bargain: 
I  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  monthly  mag- 
l-izine,  2  years,  $1.00.  “Starting  Right 
with  Bees,’’  a  book  with  128  pages,  124 
illustrations,  and  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul¬ 
ture,  2  years,  both  $1.50.  These  will 
„uanlntelv  teach  you  beekeeping. 

The  A '.  I.  Boot  Co.,  663  Liberty  St.,  Medina,  O. 


^JLLS  mites  and  blue  bugs 


IN  POULTRY  HOUSE 
Applied  ©ace 
a  Year 


ivEnARI' 


TBAOB  MARK 

CARBOUNEUM 

Will  Do  the  Work  or  Money  Refunded 

The  Standard  Insecticide  for  52  Years. 

Write  for  Circular , 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  COMPANY 
Department  210  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  i F.O.B. 

10  “  “  ...  13.00  1  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  Higher  and  Prices  reduced 
for  May  and  June.  Leghorns,  10o 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  12o 
each;  Light  Brahmas,  16e  each. 
Postpaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  Special  Price 
on  Three  Hundred  or  more. 

THE  WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102.  WHARTON,  OHIO 


STATE  ACCREDITED 
TESTED  FOR  T.  B.  AND  B.  W.  D. 

100  300 

W.  Lcffhorns  -  -  -  $12.50  $36.75 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds  -  -  15.00  43.50 

W.  Rocks,  B.  Orpingtons  16.00  46.50 

White  Orpingtons  -  -  17.00  49.50 

Heavy  laying  flock9  on  free  range.  100%  live 
delivery.  Postpaid.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

A.  B.  HATCHERIES  SAYBROOK,  ILL. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Low 
prices  on  100  to  1,000.  Write 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  Stale  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


PURE  BRED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$12.00,100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00. 

c.0.1).  Prompt  service.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CUA8.  F.  EWING  lit.  1  MeCLlIRE,  PA. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  SUv®0  Mixed! 

$9.00  per  100.  Postage  paid.  100#  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Barred  Rock  and  While  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

from  Delaware’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Price  only,  SI  2 
per  hundred.  100%  live  delivery  and  parcel  post  prepaid. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


BUFF  ROCKS 

Exhibition,  $7.50. 


Won  1st  Old  Pen  at  Madison  Square 
1927.  Utility  Eggs,  S3. 00  pel'  15. 
H.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Why  Not 

No  White  Diarrhea. 


try  my  electrically  hatched  cliix. 
Stock  not  better  than  the  best, 
but  N.  Y.  State  Certified,  8  years. 
F.  H.  TIBBETS,  New  Hartford^  N.  T. 


Black  Giant  Chicks  and  blood-tested 

breeders,  Also  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns.  Our 
Chicks  live,  grow  and  pay.  ARTZDALE  FARM,  Woodstock,  Vo. 


flUIPIf  C  Larf?6  Barron  English  White  Leghorns. 
UllluIAd  Imported  direct.  300-egg  strain.  Catalog 
free.  WILLACKER  POULTRY  FARM,  Bo,  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


fnifK0  Heavy  Laying  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
V/HiLIv3  exclusively,  Hr,  from  our  free  range  flocks. 
Parcel  postpaid.  Circular.  FRAKX  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


FOI£  PEDIGREED,  TRAPNESTED 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  and  J.  B.  GIANT  CHIX 

Write  to  C.  J.  YODER,  Grantsville,  Maryland. 


PRODUCTION  it  Wyckoff  Foundation.  No 

RRF.D  LEGHORN  UmlllVO  Pullet  Breeders.  $176-1000. 
$18-100.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Evergreen  Poultry  Farm,  Sayville,  L.I..N,  Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks,  $1 6  w^'an8-®™* 

prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  last  3  years.  Real  quality.  Large 
catalog  free.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  1D5A,  JUamfiold,  O. 

Light  Brahma  Eggs  S  "VcS*?!® 

dozen  crate.  H.  J.  VAN  DY1CE,  Gettysburg,  Penna. 

HflRHIUfi’S  bourbon  red  turkey’s  eggs. 

Iiumimu  0  Order  early.  FLORA  HORNING,  Owego,  N.  T. 


FOR 

SALE 


Tiffany’s  Superior  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  White  Indian  Runner 
Ducklings  and  Eggs.  20th  year. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Large  type,  vigorous,  exhibition  quality.  Production 
bred,  grow  heavier,  economical.  Catalog  free. 
25... $8.00,  50... $15.50,  100..  $80.00.  1000  $2S0. 

K.  BORMAN  Box  1  LAUJi ELTON,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Islip,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS  from  Mammoth  Pekins 

S30  per  hundred,  EGGS,  SI  2  per  hundred. 

L.  <fc  L.  CAN1IAM  R.F.D.  7  Albion,  NY. 

Mammoth  TOULOUSE  GEESE  and  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  $6 
J"  Pei'  12  postpaid.  Bronze  Cobblers.  Satisfaction  Guaran- 
teed.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  l’a. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  S25  per  hundred,  de¬ 
nt  livered.  Small  lots,  $28.  HARR! 


HARRY  LESTER.  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
Btruck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.«  New  York 


Blood  Spots  in  Eggs 

A  dealer  complains  that  eggs  show 
blood  spots  and  “black  whites,”  some¬ 
thing  I  never  heard  of  in  all  my  chick¬ 
en  handling.  Can  you  help  me  out?  If 
I  knew  the  cause  I  could  probably 
eliminate  the  trouble,  but  what  and 
where  it  originates  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know.  w.  F.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  cause  of  blood  spots  in  eggs  is 
the  breaking  of  a  small  blood  vessel  as 
the  yolk  is  extruded  from  the  ovary 
and  the  consequent  pouring  out  of  a 
little  blood  that  usually  clings  to  the 
yolk  as  a  clot.  Bloody  eggs,  or  eggs 
in  which  blood  is  mixed  with  the  white, 
are  probably  due  to  slight  oozing  of 
blood  from  the  walls  of  the  oviduct  as 
the  white  is  forming.  Since  these  con¬ 
ditions  are  in  the  nature  of  accidents 
that  cannot  he  controlled,  there  is  no 
way  of  preventing  them  and  the  only 
remedy  is  to  candle  the  eggs  and  re¬ 
move  the  defective  ones.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  these  accidents  are  to  some 
extent  due  to  heavy  laying  in  pullets 
that  have  not  become  accustomed  to 
the  strain  upon  the  egg  producing  or¬ 
gans  and  not  at  all  unlikely  that  cer¬ 
tain  birds  in  the  flock  are  responsible 
for  most  of  them.  If  such  birds  could 
be  detected  by  trap  nesting  or  other¬ 
wise,  their  removal  would  help  the 
harrassed  poultryman.  Heavy  feeding 
of  green  feed  may  produce  dark  yolks, 
yellow  corn  also  giving  a  darker  yolk 
than  white.  I  do  not  know  that  exces¬ 
sive  eating  of  charcoal  will  discolor 
eggs  but  suspect  that  it  might.  I  do 
not  see  anything  in  your  ration  that 
can  be  held  responsible  for  the  trou¬ 
ble  that  you  are  having  and  can  only 
suggest  candling  as  a  way  out  until, 
if  ever,  the  conditions  complained  of 
disappear.  You,  of  course,  know  that 
blood  spots  or  bloody  eggs  may  occur 
at  any  time  in  any  flock,  and  that,  the 
caretaker  cannot  he  held  responsible 
for  them.  m.  b.  d. 


Care  of  Day-old  Ducklings 

This  Spring  I  wish  to  buy  about  300 
day-old  ducklings  to  sell.  Can  you  give 
me  some  information  on  how  to  feed 
them,  and  do  I  need  a  brooder  stove, 
and,  if  so,  how  warm  should  it  be? 
How  soon  should  they  be  allowed  to 
be  in  the  water?  How  long  on  an 
average  does  it  take  to  make  them 
weigh  4  or  5  lbs?  M.  8. 

If  you  are  intending  to  sell  the 
ducklings  as  green  ducks  at  10  to  12 
weeks  old,  you  do  not  need  to  allow 
them  in  the  water  at  any  time.  Ducks 
kept  as  breeders  are  thought  by  some 
to  do  better  if  allowed  access  to  a 
pond.  Ducklings  are  kept  in  brooders 
with  artificial  heat,  as  chicks  are,  but 
are  considered  rather  more  hardy  and 
not  likely  to  need  artificial  heat  as 
long.  They  should  be  given  about  the 
same  temperature  that  chicks  require, 
being  kept  comfortably  warm  at  all 
times.  A  temperature  of  between  90 
and  100  under  the  brooder  stove 
canopy,  if  a  stove  is  used,  is  about 
right  at  first,  to  be  decreased  grad¬ 
ually  as  the  birds  become  older.  Pekin 
ducks  may  be  marketed  at  from  8  to 
10  weeks  of  age,  weighing  around  5 
lbs.  each.  Ducklings  should  not  be  fed 
until  at  least  36  hours  old.  A  recom¬ 
mended  method  of  feeding  is  to  feed 
five  times  daily  for  the  first  two  days, 
giving  equal  parts  of  rolled  oats  and 
bread  crumbs  moistened  with  water. 
After  the  third  day  add  equal  parts 
of  wheat  bran  and  cornmeal  to  the 
above.  After  the  first  week  use  two  to 
three  parts  of  wheat  bran,  one  part 
each  of  cornmeal  and  wheat  middlings, 
one-twentieth  part  by  weight  of  high- 
grade  meat  scrap,  one-tenth  part  of 
chopped  green  food  and  about  3  per 
cent  sand  for  grit.  A  little  of  this 
should  also  he  added  to  the  first  mix¬ 
ture  given.  Feed  four  times  daily  and, 
after  the  first  month,  three  times. 

m.  b.  n. 


%i  get  Bigger  Profits 

jrom  rapid  growth 

The  longer  it  takes  your  chicks  to  reach 
maturity,  the  longer  it  is  before  you  begin 
to  realize  a  profit  from  them.  Quisenberry 
Quality  Groiving  Mash  ivith  Buttermilk 
is  all  that  the  name  implies — it  keeps  the 
birds  growing  steadily  and  rapidly  to 
early  maturity. 

Quisenberry  Quality  Growing  Mash 
ivith  Buttermilk  contains  all  the  food 
elements  necessary  to  build  bone,  flesh, 
feathers  and  vitality.  It  matures  the  cock¬ 
erels  for  the  early  market,  when  prices 
are  high;  and  brings  the  pullets  to  maturity  and 
into  laying  when  egg  prices  mean  bigger  profits. 

It  builds  up  the  pullets’  vitality,  enabling  them 
to  produce  heavily  through  their  “pullet  year,” 
moult  quickly  and  get  right  back  again  into 
profitable  egg  production. 


[fll 

jisenberrV] 

V! 

JALITy 

1  ^ 

FEED  MFG.  CO* 

Dept.  R.  N.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  us  for  “Crows 
and  Cackles,”  a  mag¬ 
azine  choke  full  of 
information  of  in¬ 
terest  and  value  to 
Cvery  poultry  raiser. 
It  contains  Prof.T.  E. 
Quisenberry’s  fam¬ 
ous  Radio  Lectures. 
It  points  the  Quisen¬ 
berry  Way  to  Bigger 
Poultry  Profits. 


EXHIBITION  QUALITY  —  BRED  TO  LAY 


ATHENS  CHICKS  LAY  HEAVILY  IN  WINTER— PROOF! 

“Sirs:  Please  book  my  order  for  3,300  White  Leghorns  for  week 
of  March  12.  The  first  lot  of  chicks  from  you  last  year  mostly 
r-  m  went  to  neighbors  but  I  put  1,000  in  three  brooders  and  at  eight 

CHICKS  JBL.  weeks  old  I  had  987  left.  Raised  476  good,  rugged,  heavy  pul- 
*  .  .  .  .  lefs-  .  Eggs  spod  size,  running  80%  to  24  oz.  and  better.  The 

second  lot  in  May  were  just  as  good-  In  all  have  2,200  laying  60%,  looking  fine,  holding  weight  and  mortality! 
very  low.  Enclosing  names  of  neighbors  interested  in  your  chicks. R.  E.  Moody,  Hazardville,  Ct..  Jan.  17  1928V 
Eight  Years  of  Constructive  Breeding.— Our  eight  years  of  constructive  breeding  and  experienced  incubation  ef 
selected  eggs  weighing  24  oz.  or  better  assures  you  less  loss  In  brooding,  better  satisfaction  and  more  profit. 
The  cream  of  the  baby  chick  crop  is  right  here  in  Southeastern  Ohio.  Choice  flocks  of  heavy  production  and 
snow  qualities.  10()  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Anconas. ..  .$13  $62  $120 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds .  15  72  140 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas .  16  78  150 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Minorcas,  Sil.  Wyandottes .  17  82  160 

Selected^Heavy  Breeds,  Odds  &  Ends  .  13  62  120 


i’o  save  time  order  direct  from  this 
ad.  or  write  for  our  free  catalog, 
beautifully  Illustrated  in  colors  and 
photos  from  our  own  flocks.  Full  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  All  postage  paid 
or  C.  0.  D.  If  desired. 


ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY 


Box  92 


ATHENS,  OHIO 


’’ACCREDITED 

-  -BA'BYCHICKSMEAN  PROFITS 


FOUR  REASONS  FOR  BUYING  SUNBEAM  HIGH-GRiADE  CHICKS 
1.— Absolute  Reliability.  Eleventh  Year.  One  of  the  Oldest  Ohio  Hatcheries.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Reference. 
Buckeye  Commercial  Bank.  2. — Finest  Quality.  From  purebred,  heavy  laying  winter-egg  flocks,  selected  and 
inspected  for  years  by  experts.  Healthy,  hardy,  vigorous.  3.— Ohio  Accredited.  All  breeders  chosen  and  lea- 

bauded  by  Experts  authorized  by  the  Ohio  State  Poultry  Impr  — - .  ... 

these  prices  with  chicks  of  equal  quality  anywhere.  100W„  live  fie 
three  weeks  in  advance.  Postpaid  to  your  door — 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks  . $4  00 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  4^00 

S.  C.  White  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Silver  Wyandottes  .  4.00 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns  . 3.75 

Careful  personal  attention  to  all  orders.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  our  "Beautiful”  1928^  Catalog/  Our 
chicks  went  into  29  States  and  2  Canadian  Provinces  last  year.  Our  shipping  losses  were  less  than  1%  less 
than  one  chick  in  each  100.  SUNBEAM  HATCHERY  BOX  68  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


Improvement  Assn.  4. — 

Very  Low 

Prices. 

Compare 

re  delivery  guaranteed.  2%  discount  on  all  cash  orders 

25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$7.75 

$15.00 

$43.50 

$70.00 

$135.00 

7.75 

15.00 

43.50 

70.00 

135.00 

7.75 

15.00 

43.50 

70.00 

135.00 

7.75 

15.00 

43.50 

70.00 

135.00 

..  3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

37.50 

60.00 

115.00 

^6.stansbupt?grJ 


OHIO  RIVER  CHICKS 


Our  “SPECIAL  MATINGS”  of  big  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron  and  Tancred  213-286  Egg  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  Similar  Best  Quality  in  five  other  w 

popular  breeds,  are  bred  to  lay  large  eggs  and  for  Heavy  Winter  Production  whe 
prices  are  highest.  This  means  BIG  PROFITS  for  you.  Ordinary  small  eg°-  layei 
are  unprofitable.  Write  today  for  our  1928  CATALOG  beautifully  illustrated  froi 
our  own  flocks.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


THE  OHIO  RIVER  CHICKERIES,  Box  80,  MARIETTA,  OHIO 


Our  19th  Year  For  18  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 

-  ***  for  egg  production  and  quality. 

There  are  reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we 
have  never  been  able  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  18  years. 
Every  bird  in  our  breeding-  flocks  banded  and  record  kept.  Pine  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 
Liberal  Discount  on  Quantity  Orders. 

Chicks  Sen*  C.  O.  D.  If  You  Wish.  Ge*  Our  Plan 

Combination  offers  on  chicks,  brooder  stoves  and  brooder  houses.  Twelve  varieties.  Pullets  for 
sale.  Valuable  Book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  free  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more. 

HUBER’ S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  MAIN  ST.  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 


Bend  $1  for  100  with  order;  balance  when  delivered.  Let  us  supply  you  with  big,  strong  Peerless  Chicks  from 
carefully  bred  and  culled  flocks  that  contain  the  blood  of  leading  strains:  Tancred,  Barron,  Wyckoff,  Thomp¬ 
son,  Fishel,  Etc.  Price,  Postpaid,  100%  live  arrival —  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Barred,  White,  Partridge  and  Buff  Rocks  .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds.  Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps . 7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  assorted,  $10  per  100.  PEERLESS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  201,  LEIPSIC,  OHIO 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


Willis  T.  Gridley  and  Mrs.  Gladys 
Wright,  both  of  New  York,  were 
arraigned  in  Detroit  recently  on  Federal 
Grand  Jury  indictments  charging  them 
with  using  the  mails  to  defraud  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  of  Advocates  of 
Justice  for  the  Descendants  of  Anneke 
Jans  Bogardus,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
owned  large  tracts  of  land  upon  which 
much  of  New  York  City  is  built.  Gregory 
S.  Fredericks,  Assistant  District  Attor¬ 
ney,  said  approximately  $100,000  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  alleged  frauds,  and  that  the 
victims  include  many  of  nearly  3,000  per¬ 
sons  in  Michigan,  who  assert  they  are 
heirs  of  Anneke  Jans  Bogardus.  Grid- 
ley  and  Mrs.  Wright  furnished  $10,000 
bond  each. — Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Better 
Business  Bureau. 

Here  is  confirmation  of  the  advice  we 
have  been  publishing  for  the  benefit  of 
the  alleged  heirs  of  Anneke  Jans  Bogai'- 
dus  for  many  years  past.  It  is  about 
■time  some  legal  action  were  taken  to  put 
an  end  to  this  palpable  fraud  on  confiding 
people.  Fees  have  been  extorted  from 
these  descendants  of  Anneke  Jans  Bogar¬ 
dus  on  the  theory  that  the  Trinity  Cor¬ 
poration  had  not  a  good  title  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  held  by  Trinity  Church,  N.  Y.,  and 
that  the  title  would  be  established  in 
favor  of  the  heirs  of  this  woman  who 
once  owned  the  land.  There  seem  to  be 
many  thousands  of  such  heirs,  and  alleged 
heirs,  many  of  whom  have  been  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  fund  for  as  long  as  we  can 
remember. 


District  Attorney  George  W.  Hildreth 
has  issued  a  warning  to  automobile 
owners  in  the  county  against  the  purchase, 
without  careful  investigation,  of  so-called 
membership  in  automobile  service  corpo¬ 
rations.  The  District  Attorney  states 
that  numerous  complaints  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  him  from  different  parts  of  the 
county  concerning  the  activities  of  sales¬ 
men  selling  membership  certificates  which 
purport  to  give  the  members  certain  priv¬ 
ileges  and  discounts  at  the  “Official  Ga¬ 
rage”  and  at  service  stations  displaying 
a  “designated  trade  name,”  the  warning 

“These  stations  either  do  not  exist  or 
are  so  few  and  far  between  as  to  be  value¬ 
less  to  the  member. 

“The  sale  of  the  certificate,  while  not 
a  crime  which  would  permit  the  district 
attorney  to  commence  criminal  proceed¬ 
ings,  is  viewed  as  a  deception  on  the 
public.  . 

“The  public  is  urged  to  be  wary  in  the 
purchase  of  the  so-called  membership.’  — 
Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  some 
county  officials  have  the  interest  of  people, 
by  whom  they  are  elected  to  serve,  at 
heart.  This  District  Attorney  goes  out¬ 
side  of  his  official  duties  to  warn  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  fallacy  of  the  membership 
schemes  which  are  in  effect  the  same  as 
the  service  contracts  which  have  been  de¬ 
nounced  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  since  their  con¬ 
ception. 

I  answered  an  advertisement  in  the 
Newburgh  paper,  stating  the  one  that 
gave  the  best  name  for  a  street  would  be 
given  a  lot  in  a  new  place  the  Dumont 
people  were  developing  in  Bergen  Co., 
New  Jersey,  opposite  176th  Street,  New 
York.  I  received  a  call  from  two  men, 
stating  I  had  won  a  lot,  and  insisted 
upon  having  $65'  for  the  deed  before  they 
left  the  house,  and  before  I  saw  the  lot. 
I  did  not  give  them  any  money,  as  I  did 
not  like  they  way  they  insisted  on  having 
the  money  before  I  saw  the  lot.  I  told 
them  I  would  let  my  nephew,  who  lived 
in  New  Jersey,  look  it  over,  and  if  every¬ 
thing  was  all  right  I  would  give  them  the 
money  for  the  deed.  They  did  not  seem 
to  like  that  proposition.  Will  you  let  me 
know  if  you  think  it  would  be  all  right 
to  pay  the  money  to  strangers?  D.  W. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  new  form  of  the  very  old  fake 
free  lot  scheme.  The  only  hope  of  these 
agents  to  get  the  $65  was  to  induce  the 
subscriber  to  hand  it  over  without  investi¬ 
gation.  They  knew  their  game  was  up 
when  the  prospect  decided  to  investigate 
the  proposition  before  parting  with  his 
money. 


Unclosed  you  will  find  a  letter  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Wholesale  Buyers’  Bu¬ 
reau,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  I  was  just  reading 
The  R.  N.-Y.  which  came  today,  and  of 
course  turned  to  the  most  important  page 


first,  and  my  eyes  met  the  paragraph 
about  the  Co-operative  Distributor’s.  I 
am  wondering  if  this  is  the  same  firm 
under  a  different  name. 

A  while  ago  I  wrote  you  for  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  Metro  China  &  Silver 
Club,  443-445  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  you  answered  that  they  had  no 
financial  responsibility,  etc.  Since  then 
I  have  received  a  $17  box  of  silver  for 
the  $32.50  I  paid  in.  MRS.  E.  s. 

New  York. 

Wholesale  Buyers’  Bureau  is  conducted 
by  the  same  party  who  operated  the  Co¬ 
operative  Distributors  until  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  stopped  the  continuation 
of  the  endless  chain  scheme.  The  pres¬ 
ent  sales  plan  has  none  of  the  features 
of  the  Co-operative  Distributors,  but  in¬ 
ducements  are  made  to  those  receiving  the 
circulars  to  act  as  agents.  The  “club” 
scheme  is  one  that  has  many  times  been 
denounced  in  Publisher’s  Desk.  It  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  lottery — each  one  who  joins 
the  so-called  club  pays  a  certain  amount 
each  week  for  a  definite  time,  and  some 
member  receives  the  goods  specified  each 
week.  The  first  week  the  lucky  member 
receives  his  order  on  the  first  payment, 
usually  $1.  The  last  ones  receiving  the 
goods  pay  for  the  orders  of  the  lucky 
individuals.  The  scheme  is  usually  em¬ 
ployed  in  selling  men’s  suits.  Houses  em¬ 
ploying  such  lotteries  rarely  have  any 
responsibility  and  the  members  as  a 
whole  are  sure  to  be  fleeced  in  the  opera¬ 
tion. 


I  am  holding  1,026  shares  of  stock  in 
the  Central  Copper  Co.  of  Dos  Cabezos, 
valued  at  $500.  Last  Fall  this  company 
sent  me  a  letter  asking  for  my  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  for  me  to  send  in  my  share  cer¬ 
tificates  which  I  did.  Now  all  I  have  is 
a  paper  saying  that  I  hold  1,026  shares. 
They  sent  me  the  enclosed  papers  want¬ 
ing  me  to  buy  shares  in  the  Southwestern 
Securities  Corporation,  and  letting  some 
of  my  Central  Copper  stock  go  as  part 
payment.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
whole  business?  Do  you  advise  putting 
any  more  in  this?  Please  tell  me  if  there 
is  any  way  of  getting  what  money  I  have 
invested  out.  E.  H.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

The  Southwestern  Securities  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  is  being  jiroinoted 
by  the  same  T.  H.  McCauley  who  sold 
this  subscriber  and  many  thousands  of 
other  investors  stock  of  the  Central  Cop¬ 
per  Company.  The  Central  Copper  Com¬ 
pany  has  never  paid  any  dividends,  and 
now  Mr.  McCauley  proposes  merging  it 
with  a  number  of  other  enterprises  into 
the  Southwestern  Securities  Corporation. 
As  usual  with  promoters  of  stock  of  ques¬ 
tionable  value,  he  wants  the  original  in¬ 
vestors  to  exchange  the  Central  Copper 
Company  stock  for  the  stock  of  the 
Southwestern  Securities  Corporation,  but 
the  holder  is  required  to  make  an  addi¬ 
tional  investment.  In  promotion  circles, 
such  transactions  are  frequently  referred 
to  as  the  “reloading  jirocess.”  Such  pro¬ 
moters  have  learned  that  it  is  easier  to 
get  money  out  of  one  who  has  already 
been  victimized  on  a  worthless  security 
than  it  is  to  land  a  new  prospect.  The 
old  investor  has  the  incentive  to  put  up 
more  money  in  order  to  recover  what  he 
already  lost.  This  well-known  tendency 
of  investors  works  out  to  the  advantage 
of  the  promoter,  but  invariably  results  in 
further  loss  to  the  investors.  This  sub¬ 
scriber  has  been  victimized  once  by  T.  II. 
McCauley,  and  our  advice  to  those  who 
are  victims  of  the  Central  Copper  Com¬ 
pany  scheme  is  not  to  favor  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cauley  with  any  more  cash  on  any  pre¬ 
text  whatever. 


Advertising  matter  of  the  Randolph 
Radio  Corporation,  711  Lake  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  featured  a  30-day  trial  offer  of 
radios.  One  receiving  the  mail  order  of¬ 
fer  took  advantage  of  this  advertisement. 
When  the  radio  arrived  he  paid : 


C.  O.  D.  charges . $105.00 

Express  charges .  2.12 

Value  charges .  .10 

C.  O.  D.  return  charges .  .70 

Express  charges  returning  set.  .  .  2.20 


Total 


.$110.12 


The  mail  order  radio  was  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  was  returned.  Upon  receipt  of 
the  set  the  Randolph  Radio  Corporation 
sent  a  refund  of  $94.87.  The  “free”  of¬ 
fer  cost  $15.25,  although  the  buyer  took 
advantage  of  the  30-day  free  trial  offer 
made  by  the  Randolph  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion. 


The  corporation  refused  to  accept  the 
return  of  the  speaker,  tubes  and  aerial 
kit,  although  no  mention  was  made  of 
this  fact  in  their  advertising.  Moral: 
You  seldom  get  something  for  nothing.— 
Better  Business  Bureau. 

Comment  is  unnecessary. 


Illustrated 
folder  shows 
why  Page  costs 
less  to  use. 
lour  name  and 
address  brings  it. 


prove 

Page  Fence  a  money  maker 


Thousands  of  farmers  have  found 
Page  Fence  increases  farm  profits 
—  crops  are  rotated;  corn  is 
hogged  down;  low-priced  feeds 
are  turned  into  high-priced 
meats; harvesting  is  done  by 
pasturing. 


Page  Fence  insures  lowest  fence 
costs  —  made  of  uniformly  best 
steel;  heavily  galvanized,  in 
either  staple  tie  or  hinged  joint 
type  of  knot.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  best  pattern  for 
your  needs. 


PAGE  STEEL  and  WIRE  COMPANY 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

FENCE  DEPARTMENT 
District  Offices:  Chicago  New  York  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco 
An  Associate  Company  of  the  American  Chain  Company,  Incorporated 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 


ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Lifetime  Satisfaction 


MADE  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  gal¬ 
vanized.  No  shrinkage  or  swelling. 
Can  be  increased  in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No  freeze  troubles. 

Send  for  remarkable  book¬ 
let — “What  Users  Say.” 

Easy  terms— buy  now, 
pay  later. 

Check  below  items  in 
which  you  are  interested 
and  we  will  send  illus¬ 
trated  folders. 

Agents  wanted  in  territory 
where  we  are  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co., 

39  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 
Makers  of 
Silos  □  Cutters  □  Cribs  □ 
Brooder  HousesQ  IIogllousesQ  MillsD 

tmmmmmmmmmmrnmmmammmmmmmmm 


SEND  NO  MONEY— get  all  I 

the  coating  and.  tools  you  need  with- 1 
iSfeid  out  paying  a  cent.  Inexpensive — 
durable.  Covers  a  roof  like  a  rubber 
blanket.  Try  before  you  buy.  Makes  old  I 
roofs  like  new.  Write  | 
today  for  details. 
ATLAS  ASBESTOS  . 
COMPANY,  Dept.RNl 
North  Wales,  Pa. 


Get  our  low 
prices  on 
paints  and 
varnishes. 


Agents 

Wanted 


Liquid  Arbertot 

uROOF  COATING 


nci  MARVACABMQ  FOR  SALE— On  Eastern  Shore, 
UlL-HIAu-!A  I  All  III  0  Maryland,  any  kind,  size  or  price 
desired,  including  beautiful,  waterfronts,  tine  climate, 
good  markets.  Free  Catalog.  C.  E.  TURNER,  Federalstiurg,  Ml. 


Drive 
to  SUCCESS 


Will  you  spend  the  Summer  months  doing  hot 
work  in  the  sun-or  spinning  along  a  breeze-swept 
road  ?  Step  into  an  auto,  and  drive  to  Success! 


We  Will  Finance  You 

We’ll  set  you  up  in  business,  just  as  we  have 
started  thousands  of  other  men  on  the  happy 
road  to  Big  Earnings,  distributing  McCon- 
non’s  228  Farm  and  Household  Necessities. 
No  capital  required.  Experience  not  needed.  We 
teach  you  everything.  Send  the  Coupon. 


Business  All  Your  Own 

Without  a  penny  of  investment  from  you,  the  Mc- 
Connon  Plan  will  give  you  a  sound  steady  business, 
with  all  the  freedom,  money  and  happiness  that  goes 
with  it.  By  this  plan  we  will  credit  — 
you,  so  that  you  can  sell  on  time 
— like  a  big  store.  Your  business  be¬ 
longs  to  you,  and  gets  bigger  every 
day.  Just  show  us  that  you  are 
honest  and  reliable — then  step 
into  BIG  MONEY. 

Get  FREE  Book 

Investigate:  send  for  all  facts" 
about  this  Plan.  Learn  how  Kale- 
towski.in  Wis.,  Linton,  in  Ala., 

Everett,  in  Miss.,  Shook, in  Iowa,  and  thousands 
of  others  found  success.  What  they  did,  YOU 
CAN.  Get  the  facts  1  Send  Coupon  1 


McCONNON  &  COMPANY,  Desk  38  4,  Winona,  Minn. 

MAIL  THIS  jasa. 


Slate  Surface  ROLL  ROOFING  i 

and  a  Full  Line  of  other  Building  Supplies 
—  Asphalt  Shingles,  Roof  Coating,  Paint. 
Prompt  Shipment.  Get  our  Prices, 


c 


WINIKER  BROS.,  Millis,  Mass. 

WINIKER  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 


To . 

Address. . . 

City . State 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


flats  Straw,  Alfalfa,  CloverHay 

Inspection.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

FARMAND  garden  help  estates  and  farms. 

Married  and  single.  Written  references  required.  Call  if 
possible.  THE  FARMERS'  BUREAU  (AGENCY)  71  West  45th  SI..H.T.C. 

nRAfTICAL  FARM  MAHAGER-With  life  experience  in  dairying 

P  and  general  farming,  open  for  position  about  April  15. 
A  rZ  vi  married,  one'ehild.  Bestof  reference  from  present 
Am  pi  oyer  ADVERTISER  3919,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MAN,  capable  of  properly  caring  for  lawns, 
plants,  shrubs,  trees,  etc.;  good  health,  satis¬ 
factory  references  and  citizenship  required;  $72- 
$80  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter, 
giving  age,  civil  condition,  experience  and  quali¬ 
fications.  BROOKLYN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  681 
Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


STENOGRAPHER,  $84-$100  month  and  main¬ 
tenance;  provisional  appointment  under  civil 
service  rules;  must  be  capable  of  passing  ex¬ 
amination,  and  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
caring  for  records;  good  health  and  character 
required;  apply  by  letter,  giving  age,  education, 
experience,  civil  condition,  and  references. 
BROOKLYN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson 
Ave.*  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  and  wife  on  dairy  farm,  to  start 
poultry  branch;  man  should  be  generally  handy 
at  carpenter  work,  and  willing  to  help  at  milk- 
in"  and  general  farm  work;  only  a  willing  cou¬ 
ple,  who  understand  poultry  and  dairy  thor¬ 
oughly  need  apply;  salary  and  bonus,  with  house 
and  privileges;  couple  preferred  who  will  be 
satisfied  with  a  moderate  salary  and  good 
bonus,  when  the  poultry  shows  profits.  Write 
ADVERTISER  3S72,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Replacement  of  institutional  couples 
needed;  experienced  couples  charge  of  cot¬ 
tages,  supervision  of  work;  men  for  mechanical 
supervision  and  laundry;  excellent  living  condi¬ 
tions  and  apartments;  experienced  matron 
needed.  ADVERTISER  3841,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  or  married  man  with  wife  for  house¬ 
work  for  gentleman’s  country  place;  care  of 
grounds,  garden,  cow  and  few  chickens;  phone 
Independence  5272  or  write  SYDNEY  BEV  IN, 
17  No.  Boerum  Avenue,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


MAN  for  general  work  on  country  place;  care 
for  horses,  cows  and  kitchen  garden;  living 
quarters,  wood  and  milk  furnished;  state  wages. 
Apply  BOX  28,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work  with 
tractor;  good  room  and  board;  enclose  refer¬ 
ence  and  wages.  ADVERTISER  3878,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  wanted,  Protestant,  middle-aged,  no  ser¬ 
vants  need  apply;  small  place  on  Long  Is¬ 
land,  50  minutes  from  New  York;  must  drive 
car  very  well  and  carefully  in  and  out  of  New 
York  when  necessary  and  keep  car  extremely 
clean;  to  go  with  family  to  New  Hampshire 
Summer  months  and  there  care  for  garden,  mow 
lawn,  do  chores;  small  house  provided,  fuel  and 
light;  state  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  3879, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUMMER  hotel,  Christian,  requires  two  or 
three  girls,  May  or  June  to  October;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Address  BOX  16,  Branchville, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — A  good  all  around  farmer  to  work 
farm  in  Virginia  on  three-fourtlis  share.  MRS. 
WEGMAN,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  run  dairy  farm  in  Orange 
County,  with  family;  Polish  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3887,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Responsible  woman  as  cook  and  gen¬ 
eral  liouseworker  for  year  around;  country; 
family  of  five;  all  conveniences;  $65  a  month; 
references  required.  MRS.  NELSON  C.  OS¬ 
BORNE,  East  Hampton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  woman  as  chambermaid  and 
helper  with  children;  home  with  all  modern 
improvements.  Apply  MRS.  CLIFFORD  L.  MIL¬ 
LER,  Claveraek,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER  wanted;  married,  no 
small  children;  school  1%  miles  away,  no 
transportation;  will  have  to  board  two  or  three 
men;  will  discuss  terms  with  desirable  appli¬ 
cants  and  answer  all  replies.  THE  LLOYD 
FRUIT  FARMS,  Weston,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED— Single  man  on  dairy  farm;  good 
milker  and  teamster;  wages  $40  per  month 
with  board  and  washing.  ADVERTISER  3889, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm; 

must  be  good  dry-hand  milker  and  understand 
taking  care  of  cows;  must  be  good  worker  and 
have  clean  habits;  $60  room  and  board.  LOUIS 
PINZKA,  Mickleton,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted;  single  man,  some  ex¬ 
perience,  up-to-date  new  plant,  2,000  birds; 
living  conditions  the  best;  near  sea  shore  and 
three  large  towns.  REED  POULTRY  FARM, 
Eatontown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Kind,  intelligent  girl  to  care  for  two 
children,  three  and  five;  wages  $40.  MRS. 
PERCIVAL  WILDE,  Sharon,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED,  18-cow  milkers,  Germans  and 
Switzers;  $90  a  month  and  board.  Address 
TUSCAN  DAIRY,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  for  small  vegetable  garden,  two 
cows  and  poultry;  one  desiring  good  home  to 
high  wages;  year  around  position  for  reliable 
Mian.  FRED  CROMWELL,  West  Norwalk  Ave., 
Darien,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Immediately  experienced,  reliable, 
single  man  to  take  charge  of  small  herd  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins.  A.  L.  HOLLINGWORTH,  Penn 
Yan,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  On  dairy  farm  single  man  who 
knows  something  but  not  everything;  good 
milker  and  kind  to  animals  and  humans;  per¬ 
manent  place  for  congenial  fellow  willing  to  do 
his  part;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  3894,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  18  to  22,  good  dry- 
hand  milker;  state  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected;  all-year  work.  ORADELL  FARMS,  Ora- 
dell,  N.  J. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
4  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


RELIABLE  single  man  on  small  farm;  one  who 
would  prefer  good  home  to  high  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3899,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  colored  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farm;  must  be  good  milker  and  teamster;  $50 
with  board  and  room.  ADVERTISER  3903,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  farm,  handy  with 
team,  milking;  used  to  farm  work;  state  age, 
weight,  wages  expected;  give  references.  CHES¬ 
TER  T.  CAIRNS,  Roscoe,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I  AM  STILL  looking  for  a  young  man  or  boy 
to  help  on  the  milk  route  and  do  milk-house 
work.  Apply  to  JOSEPH  O.  CANBY,  Hulme- 
ville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work, 
good  teamster;  state  age,  experience,  wages 
with  board,  nationality.  V.  R.  LAFLER,  Middle¬ 
sex,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  in  certified 
dairy  on  a  modern  farm;  wages  $65  a  month, 
house  and  privileges.  Address  BOX  155,  Spring 
Grove,  Pa. 


WOMAN  for  housework,  cooking;  fond  of  chil¬ 
dren.  MRS.  W.  CANNIFF,  418  Central  Park 
West,  New  York. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  young  man  on 
poultry  farm;  $60  month,  board.  M.  VOGEL, 
Whitesville,  N.  J. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  small  dairy  farm,  all 
facilities;  New  Jersey;  residence,  fuel  and 
vegetables  furnished;  describe  yourself  and  fami¬ 
ly  and  state  wages  wanted;  must  be  strictly 
sober  and  honest.  ADVERTISER  3916,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couple  immediately;  170- 
acre  farm  16  miles  below  Hudson,  N.  Y.;  re¬ 
quirements,  experienced  in  utility  rabbit  rais¬ 
ing  on  commercial  scale,  orcharding,  field  crops, 
live  stock ;  good  references  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary;  Christian  Scientist  preferred;  in  first  let¬ 
ter  state  references,  farm  experience,  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  3908,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker,  private  home 
or  institution;  all  round  man,  carpenter, 
painter,  etc.  ADAM  CHOP,  P.  O.  Box  82,  Un- 
casville.  Conn. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  working,  understands 
flowers,  machinery,  upkeep  of  place;  middle- 
aged,  married,  no  family.  ADVERTISER  3835, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL,  experienced  farmer-stockman,  ex¬ 
pert  poultryman,  open  for  position  on  private 
estate  as  overseer;  good  reference.  B.,  P.  O. 
Box  402,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  overseeing  housekeeper  in 
private  home  or  small  hotel;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced.  ADVERTISER  3880,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  eoupie,  Swiss,  no  children,  wishes 
position  on  big  farm;  do  any  kind  of  work. 
Write  to  ERNEST  GRUENINGER,  Bloomville, 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man,  30,  with  some  practical  knowledge 
and  experience  with  poultry  and  game  keep¬ 
ing,  seeks  a  steady  position  with  a  chance  to 
learn  either  more  throughly;  American,  good 
character  and  ability.  ADVERTISER  3883,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  American  Protestant  couple  desire  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretakers;  man  experienced  poultry- 
man;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  3885, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IIANDY-MAN,  43,  single,  wants  steady  position; 

thoroughly  experienced  in  poultry;  A-l  refer¬ 
ences;  state  wages,  all  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3886,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEAMSTER,  muck  man,  all  round,  well  experi¬ 
enced  farmer,  seeks  position.  BOX  77,  Rt.  2, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


FIRST-CLASS,  life  experienced  dairyman; 

Swiss;  capable,  sober,  reliable;  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  in  certified  milk  room;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Settled  married  couple,  without  chil¬ 
dren;  man  who  is  a  good  worker  and  a 
hustler  to  work  under  a  manager ;  must  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  dairy,  poultry  and  general  farming, 
drive  truck;  wife  must  be  a  first-class  cook  and 
housekeeper;  references  as  to  ability  and  hon¬ 
esty  required  first  letter;  state  wages  expected. 
J.  F.  SHEA,  Woodtiek  Ed.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  dairyman  to  act  as  foreman 
on  large  dairy;  must  be  good  milker  and  care¬ 
taker;  write  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  TUSCAN  DAIRY,  R.  F.  I).  1,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. 


DAIRYMAN-FARMER,  permanent  position  for 
reliable  married  man;  45-acre  dairy-poultry 
farm,  10  cows,  1  team;  farm  in  village  near 
school  and  stores;  new  house,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements;  $100  month,  privileges;  open  June 
1;  personal  Interview  with  references  necessary. 
H.  F.  HENDRICKSON,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work. 
ED  HEIDT,  R.  1,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  success¬ 
ful,  middle-aged,  single,  white,  American, 
wants  position  on  modern  plant  that  wants  to 
make  money;  available  immediately;  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  A.  W.  BELL,  806  Madison, 
Wilmington,  Del. 


YOUNG  Swedish  couple,  no  children,  wishes 
positions  as  caretaker,  houseman  or  gardener 
helper  or  teamster;  woman  as  second  cook  or 
kitchen  maid;  good!  pastry  baker;  good  refer¬ 
ences;  salary  $150.  OTTO  CARLSON,  204  E. 
51st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  one  small  child,  desires  permanent 
position  on  small  estate;  man  experienced 
with  cattle,  poultry,  lawns,  can  drive  ear;  wo¬ 
man,  chambermaid,  waitress,  laundress,  seams¬ 
tress.  ADVERTISER  3893,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CAPABLE,  strong,  trustworthy,  honest  colored 
man,  wishes  job  on  private  estate  or  farm  in 
North;  age  40,  with  family;  can  furnish  best 
references  of  representative  white  citizens  here. 
GEORGE  JENKINS,  Lawyers,  Va. 


FARMER,  married,  no  children;  good  dry-hand  , 
milker,  experienced  poultryman,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  under  owner.  BOX  1361,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SINGLE  man,  30,  life  experience,  farmer,  good 
mechanic  and  carpenter;  no  tobacco  or  pro¬ 
fanity;  desires  position  near  Protestant  Church. 
ADVERTISER  3896,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  estate  manager  wants  situation;  sold  my 
farm  estate,  wish  to  place  my  superintendent; 
life  experience,  with  me  eight  years,  capable, 
experienced  in  gardens,  floriculture,  orchards, 
fine  horses,  dogs,  cows,  farm  crops,  poultry  on 
large  scale,  road  building,  estate  maintenance, 
etc.;  sober,  hard  worker,  married,  honest,  effi¬ 
cient;  salary  $175  and  perquisites.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3897,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  hard  working  manager,  wants 
position;  life  experience;  understand  every 
phase  of  the  industry;  10  years  on  one  place, 
eight  on  another;  references  prove  success;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  wife  will  board  help  if  nec¬ 
essary.  ADVERTISER  3898,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GERMAN,  newly  landed,  age  45,  is  strong  will¬ 
ing  worker,  would  like  to  work  on  farm.  B. 
VOSS,  216-14  136th  Ave.,  Springfield  Gardens, 
N.  Y. 


NURSE,  registered  wishes  position;  private 
nursing  excepted.  ADVERTISER  3895,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  single,  experienced  in  all  garden 
work  and  greenhouse,  wishes  position  on  April 
15,  at  gentleman’s  place.  II.  WEBER,  137 
Temple  Ave.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


PLEASANT,  active,  refined  handy  American,  60, 
no  booze,  tobacco  or  profanity;  good  comfor¬ 
table  home  with  nice  people;  moderate  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  Frenchman,  English  speaking,  farmer 
and  chauffeur  experienced,  would  like  work 
on  small  estate.  ADVERTISER  3906,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Permanent  position  as  executive 
manager  farm  or  estate;  experienced.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3910,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  reliable,  American,  aged  50, 
wants  caretaker,  stableman,  choreman  job. 
ADVERTISER  3911,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  poultryman, 
single,  with  view  buying  an  interest.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3912,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED,  American,  gardener  and  caretaker, 
age  48,  wishes  position  on  gentleman’s  place; 
trustworthy;  wife  good  cook;  best  reference. 
BOX  80,  Sinithboro,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  32;  capable  increasing  re¬ 
sults  anywhere;  $100.  ADVERTISER  3913, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  German,  ambitious  and  handy,  wishes 
position  on  modern  poultry  plant,  learn  com¬ 
mercial  chicken  business,  with  good  home,  as 
condition;  some  poultry  experience,  no  farming 
work.  ADVERTISER  3914,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WELL-EDUCATED  American,  27,  desires  per¬ 
manent  position  on  farm  or  estate  about  May 
1;  understand  all  branches  farming,  gardening 
and  poultry  traising,  also  tractors,  milkers;  good 
hand  milker  and  rough  carpenter;  licensed  chauf¬ 
feur;  capable  taking  entire  charge  if  desired. 
ADVERTISER  3917,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  desires  a  good  position, 
private  place  preferred;  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  3918,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wishes  position  on  farm  or 
estate;  American,  married,  experienced  all 
branches;  capable,  trustworthy;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3915,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FRUIT  and  poultry  farm  for  sale;  excellent 
buildings;  near  town;  small  amount  of  cash 
required;  produced  $1,000  worth  of  fruit  last 
year;  must  be  sold  before  April  1.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3526,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Del-Mar-Va  poultry  farm,  300 
acres;  income  1927  gross  $11,544.32;  labor  in¬ 
come  $5,221.90;  net  $3,806.97;  lights,  water; 
2,400  layers;  $7,000  down,  balance  easy;  im¬ 
mediate  possession;  uninfected  range.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3774,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRUSTEES  insist  upon  immediate  liquidation; 

beautiful  farm  of  207  acres,  located  about  27 
miles  from  the  business  section  of  Boston;  build¬ 
ings  include  a  large  house  with  all  modern 
equipment,  a  cottage  for  the  chauffeur,  large 
modern  barn,  ice  house,  two  poultry-houses,  two 
brooders  (large  enough  to  take  care  of  1,500 
chickens) ;  hundreds  of  fruit  trees,  strawberry 
and  asparagus  beds,  beautiful  shrubs;  can  be 
bought  for  half  the  original  cost;  for  particulars, 
write  CHARLES  E.  DANFORTH,  231  Slade  St., 
Belmont,  Mass. 


TWO  Lake  Erie  front  farms,  just  west  of  Erie 
NEELY  FLEMING,  Erie,  Pa. 


GROCERY  store,  6-room  house  and  other  build¬ 
ings;  5  acres,  orchard,  2  chicken  houses,  300 
chickens;  5  minutes  from  station.  OWNER,  Box 
32,  Risley,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Apple  orchard,  1,000  trees,  8  years 
old,  and  4  acres  tillage;  1,000  yards  Boston 
Post  Road;  stores,  post  office,  railroad  depot, 
etc.;  electricity  and  city  water  available; 
$4,500.  CARL  SONNICHSEN,  East  River,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 16-acre  farm,  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  $2,500  down,  balance  easy.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3847,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  57-acre  farm,  good  roofs  on 
buildings,  terms  cash.  MRS.  MILO  CLO¬ 
THIER,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Greenfield  Center,  Sara¬ 
toga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FINE  stock  farm  with  dairy  barns,  150  tons 
hay,  1,000  bushels  corn,  100  hogs,  cattle,  team, 
implements;  100  acres  in  Alfalfa;  excellent 
buildings,  fine  climate;  write  owner.  WILFRED 
EPES,  Blackstone,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Three  farms,  greatest  bargain  in 
Central  New  York:  one  of  175  and  100  and  25 
acres;  ail  level  dark  loam  soil;  good  drainage, 
spring  water,  all  first-class  buildings  and  paint¬ 
ed;  new  house  on  100  acres,  most  all  buildings 
nearly  new ;  telephone,  electricity  available  on 
two  small  farms  and  is  installed  in  large  farm; 
State  road  to  Syracuse,  20  miles;  lightning  rods, 
all  up  to  date;  taxes  low;  large  farm  full  line 
equipment,  four  horses,  no  dairy;  others  have 
no  equipment;  free  and  clear,  immediate  pos¬ 
session;  reasonable  cash  payment,  long  easy 
terms;  price  $3,000,  $7,000  and  $14,000;  I  am 
owner  and  operator;  never  rented;  ill  health 
reason  of  sale;  write  for  particulars;  photos  of 
buildings.  GEO.  A.  COURBAT,  Central  Square, 
N.  Y. 


ORANGE  County,  small  estate,  a  gentleman’s 
place  or  an  excellent  boarding-house;  house 
has  12  rooms,  all  improvements,  electric  lights, 
hot  and  cold  water;  fruit,  shade  trees,  lawn  and 
garage;  near  golf  and  lakes.  ALBERT  CARL¬ 
SON,  Owner,  Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  bachelor  wants  farm  to  run  on  shares, 
or  estate  management;  prefers  place  where 
he  can  have  companionship  of  owner.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3881,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  RENT  or  sale,  Claremont,  Va.,  property, 
5%  acres  land  with  buildings.  Write  me,  A. 
HALL,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Essex  County  farms,  fully  equipped, 
one  70  acres,  one  50  acres;  5  miles  from 
Port  Henry  on  Lake  Champlain.  ADVERTISER 
3882,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHICKEN  farm,  year  round  home,  48  miles 
New  York  City;  6%  acres  good  land,  7-room 
house,  barn,  garage,  chicken  houses;  near  Lake 
Ronkonkoma  and  motor  parkway;  $6,800,  easy 
terms.  MORRIS  HAWKINS,  Owner,  Lake 
Ronkonkoma,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — By  owner,  village  dairy  farm,  160 
acres,  good  soil,  extra  good  buildings,  on  hard 
road;  $4,000.  ADVERTISER  3884,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


APPLE  orchard,  165  acres,  6,500  12-year-old 
bearing  trees;  Stayman  Winesaps,  Yorks, 
Grimes  Goldens,  Williams  Early  Reds;  new 
bean  sprayer;  good  buildings;  on  paved  State 
highway  and  beautiful  river;  $45,000  property; 
sacrifice  price  $14,000;  satisfactory  terms.  SALE 
PICKENS,  Berlin,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 3-acre  chicken  farm,  300  layers, 
room  for  1,000;  running  water,  electricity; 
peach  orchard;  3  brooks;  house  9  rooms,  bath, 
all  improvements;  suitable  boarding-house  or 
gas  station;  30  minutes  from  seashore;  price 
$9,000.  ADVERTISER  3888,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Small  fruit  farm  in  village  of  Cas- 
tleton;  nice  peach,  pear  and  apple  orchards; 
6-room  house  with  modern  improvements  and 
excellent  outbuildings;  about  8  acres  of  land; 
price  reasonable.  ADOLPH  VAN  BEUSICHEM, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  or  lease,  farm,  10  acres  land,  house 
with  improvements,  poultry-houses,  other 
buildings;  7-10  mile  village,  churches,  schools, 
bank,  stores  of  all  kinds;  trolleys,  bus  lines  and 
steam  railroad.  C.  H.  JILLSON,  Marion  Ave., 
Plantsville,  Conn. 


12-ROOM  boarding-house  and  farm,  100  acres; 

centrally  located  among  large  boarding-houses 
in  Sullivan  County;  spring  water  for  house  and 
pasture;  at  less  than  cost  of  barn;  sell  milk  at 
10c  per  quart;  each  cow  would  average  $2  per 
day,  also  $2,000  in  wood  and  timber;  $3,200, 
$2,000  down,  $1,200  at  6  per  cent;  aged  owner 
alone,  in  poor  health.  BOX  475,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 42-acre  farm,  level,  all  tillable,  on 
stone  road;  Dover  two  miles;  new  house, 
chicken  house  and  garage;  sell  cheap,  part 
cash;  some  tools  and  furniture;  owner  70,  can’t 
work.  F.  MARSHALL,  Dover,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  —  Bungalow,  Central  Nyack;  wa¬ 
ter,  light,  large  chicken  coop;  for  particulars, 
write  ALICE  MILLER,  413  Howe  Ave.,  Passaic 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 8-room  village  house,  Eastern  New 
York;  fine  condition;  electricity  available;  1% 
acres,  barn,  chicken  coop;  churches,  school.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3891,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IMMEDIATE — Cash  buyer  wants  small  dairy 
farm  within  30  miles  New  York  or  Paterson, 
N.  J.;  must  be  bargain.  ADVERTISER  3892, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DESIRABLE  country  home  and  farm  of  20 
acres,  good  soil  and  virtually  all  tillable; 
house  seven  rooms,  bath,  toilet  and  sleeping 
porch;  all  rooms  heated;  garage,  barn  and  chick¬ 
en  equipment  for  about  300;  midway  between 
Bridgeport  and  Danbury,  2  miles  from  Newtown, 
%  mile  from  concreted  State  road;  $9,500,  half 
cash,  or  mutually  satisfactory  terms;  will  rent 
one  year  only  with  option  purchase,  $45  month. 
FLEMING,  Atlantic  Hotel,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  by  owner,  two  small  Steuben  Coun¬ 
ty  farms;  buildings,  stream,  macadam  road. 
E.  0.  HANNAHS',  Addison,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  27-acre  farm  near  Lake 
Keuka.  H.  MABERRY,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 24% -acre  farm,  located  on  State 
highway,  ten  minutes’  drive  from  Lakewood, 
prosperous  resort;  farm  suitable  for  trucking  or 
poultry;  price  $8,000,  half  cash.  AUGUST 
SCHWARICK,  R.  D.  2,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  rent,  small  farm  with  house,  near 
New  York;  write  particulars.  BOX  46,  Sta¬ 
tion  D,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm,  price  $1,800.  PETER 
SWENDSEN,  Tyler  Hill,  Pa. 


SINGLE  man  wants  to  buy  small  poultry  farm 
in  paying  condition  or  go  as  partner  to  hon¬ 
est  person;  about  one  hour  from  New  York  City. 
ADVERTISER  3901,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent— Eight  or  nine-room  house,  un¬ 
furnished,  Westchester  or  nearby  Connecticut, 
within  five  or  six  miles  of  station;  give  rental; 
describe  house,  outbuildings,  location,  etc.,  fully. 
ADVERTISER  3904,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Greenhouses,  in  good  condition,  on 
plot  100x100,  29  miles  from  New  York  City, 
on  Long  Island;  for  particulars  address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3902,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 1%  acres  land,  6-room  house,  out¬ 
buildings,  good  location;  will  sell  furnished. 
A  BRUNDAGE,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


$1,600,  ONLY  $400  cash,  buys  40  acres  on  State 
road,  near  village,  school,  church,  lake;  no 
buildings;  fine  for  poultry  ranch.  GLEN  WOOD 
ESTATE,  Bloomingburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Six-room  cottage,  five  acres,  run¬ 
ning  water,  telephone,  electricity,  use  of 
chicken  houses,  barn,  garage;  suitable  chicken 
or  truck  farming;  $360  per  year;  faur  miles 
Morristown  station;  part  time  employment  on 
place  if  desired.  A.  J.  HAMMERSLOUGH,  R. 
F.  D.  1,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm  on  shares,  stocked, 
equipped.  A.  MARTIN,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


AT  VILLAGE  near  Binghamton,  130  acres; 

stately  colonial  mansion,  improvements;  dairy 
farm  buildings,  commercial  hennery,  orchard, 
spring  water,  woods;  $15,000.  BOX  502,  Greene, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One-half  acre  ground  with  small 
bungalow;  all  improvements;  suitable  for 
small  poultry  farm;  5  minutes’  from  station. 
ERNEST  GREISCH,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


A  REAL  one-man  50-acre  Connecticut  poultry 
farm  for  sale;  present  owner  15  years;  stocked 
and  paying;  price  $6,000;  no  agents.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3907,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  631 . 
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MAYTAG 


For  homes  without  elec¬ 
tricity,  the  Maytag  is 
available  with  in-built 
gasoline  motor. 


For  homes  with  electric¬ 
ity,  the  Maytag  is  aoail- 
able  with  electric  motor. 


For  Farm  Homes 
Without 
Electricity 

The  Maytag  Gasoline 
Multi-Motor  is  a  skillfully 
made,  modern,  dependable 
little  gasoline  engine,  exclu¬ 
sively  a  Maytag  feature,  and 
so  popular  with  farm  homes 
that  have  no  electricity,  that 
Maytag  has  become  the 
world’s  largest  producer  of 
engines  of  this  type  and  size. 

Compare  the  two  washers 
above  and  you  will  see  that 
the  Multi-Motor  takes  about 
the  same  space  as  the  electric 
motor.  There  are  no  belts  to 
line  up.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
washer  and  starts  with  a  step 
on  the  lever. 


IT  IS  like  adding  a  day  of  leisure  to  the  farm- 
wife’s  week  when  the  Maytag  does  the 
washing.  Of  course,  she  will  probably 
spend  the  extra  hours  with  her  garden,  her 
chickens  or  her  children,  but  it’s  a  valuable 
gain  anyhow. 

There  will  be  no  more  hand-rubbing  when 
the  Maytag  comes — not  even  on  the  edges  of 
collars,  cuffs  or  wristbands,  on  overalls  smeared 
with  machinery  grease.  The  Maytag  flushes 
out  the  grimiest  dirt  by  water  action  alone. 
That  is  why  the  daintiest  clothes  are  safe  in 
its  satin-smooth,  cast-aluminum  tub — the  tub 
that  keeps  the  water  hot  for  an  entire  washing, 
then  empties  and  cleans  itself. 

Deferred  Payments  You'll  Never  Miss 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

Founded  1894 


The  New  Roller 
Water  Remover 

has  large  soft  rolls  that  spare 
the  buttons,  remove  both  the 
surplus  soap  and  water  evenly 
regardless  of  lumps  and  seams 
in  the  clothes.  It  automatical¬ 
ly  adjusts  the  tension  for  a 
thick  or  thin  garment,  swings 
and  locks  in  seven  different 
positions,  has  a  handy  feed 
board,  a  self-reversing  drain- 
board,  and  an  instant  safety 
tension  release. 

There  are  some  other  val¬ 
uable  Maytag  features  and 
you  can  learn  all  about  them 
by  a  free  trial  washing. 


Maytag  Radio  Programs 


WHT,  Chicago.  Tues.  Wed.,  Thur.,  Fri.,  Sat., 
9:00  P.  M  WCCO,  Minneapolis,  Fri.,  8:30 
P.  M.  WHO,  Des  Moines,  Sun.,  7:15  P.  M. 
KDKA,  Pittsburgh,  Tues.  and  Wed.,  10:00 
P.  M.  WBAP,  Fort  Worth,  Mon.,  8:30  P.M. 
KEX,  Portland,  Ore.,  Tues.  and  Sat.,  8:30  P.M. 
KSL,  Salt  Lake  City,  Mon.,  7  P.  M.  KZL, 
Denver,  Mon.,  7  P.  M. 

Hours  designated  are  standard  time  at  the  stations  named 


EASTERN  BRANCH:  851  N.  BROAD  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Aluminum  HVasher 


FREE  TRIAL  for  a  Week’s 
Washing 

Write  or  telephone  any  Maytag  dealer. 
Ask  him  to  send  you  a  Maytag,  either 
powered  with  an  electric  or  a  gasoline 
motor.  Do  a  big  washing — it  will  take  an 
hour  or  so,  and  you  will  see  why  the 
Maytag  has  been  awarded  first  place  by 
the  farm  and  city  women  of  America. 


IF  IT  DOESNT  SELL  ITSELF,  DON’T  KEEP  IT 
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A  Farm  Housewife  Visits  the  Capital 


ERE  in  the  North  Country  we  are 
popularly  supposed  to  be  buried  in 
the  snow  during  the  Winter  months, 
but  even  if  we  do  get  some  snow  oc- 
casionally  we  manage  to  dig  out.  We 
furnish  the  newspapers  with  such 


headlines  as  “Potsdam  Digs  Itself  Out  After  Ter¬ 
rific  Storm,”  “Northern  New  York  Buried  in  the 
Snow”  and  “All  Traffic  Stopped,  Country  Roads  Im¬ 
passable.”  We  have  to  smile  at  these  lines,  for  to 
say  the  least  they  are  exaggerated.  Business  is  car¬ 
ried  on,  though  it  may  be  with  difficulty  and  no  one 
gets  fainthearted  unless  it  may  be  the  mail  carrier, 
and  he  is  a  government  employee  and  working  on  a 
salary. 

Winter  is  often  the  time  when  the  farmer,  or  the 
farmer’s  wife,  gets  a  chance  for  a  visit  or  a  trip  of 
some  kind.  This  year  it  seemed  to  be  Mother’s  turn 
to  go  to  Albany  to  the  hearing  on  the  Thayer-Gedney 
school  bills,  and  never  having  been  in  the  capital 
city  I  jumped  at  the  chance.  Father  and  the  boys 
can  get  along  for  a  few  days  and  I  shall  come  back 
with  something  new  to  think  and  talk  about. 

Traveling  is  a  change  from  the  daily  routine  of 
getting  meals  and  washing  dishes,  and  I  never  find 


one  that  they  are  renting  rooms  in  the  skating  rinks 
in  Albany,  as  all  the  hotels  are  full.  Rather  a  chilly 
sounding  proposition,  we  think,  but  as  we  have  a 
room  reserved  we  do  not  worry.  We  are  glad  to 
reach  the  end  of  our  journey  and  get  located  for  the 
night.  We  then  go  out  for  a  lunch  and  find  our¬ 
selves  in  a  cafeteria  where  we  choose  what  we  want 
to  eat  and  go  to  a  table  and  eat  it.  The  food  all 
looks  tempting  and  the  prices  are  reasonable.  Back 
at  the  hotel  we  meet  old  friends  and  have  a  get-to¬ 
gether  in  the  lobby.  We  exchange  notes  on  the  school 
question  and  make  plans  for  the  morrow.  We  are 
advised  to  call  on  our  Senator  and  Assemblyman  in 
the  morning.  At  a  late  hour  we  go  to  our  room  to 
snatch  a  little  sleep  when  we  become  accustomed  to 
the  noise  of  the  street. 

As  this  is  our  first  visit  to  the  capital  we  are 
anxious  to  look  around  a  little,  and  we  climb  the 
hill  to  the  State  Capitol  building.  We  are  very 
much  impressed  by  the  size  of  the  building,  but  our 
party  decided  that  we  did  not  approve  of  the  style 
of  its  architecture  or  the  material  of  which  it  is 
built.  We  thought  if  it  were  made  of  a  material 
which  could  be  cleaned  and  built  on  more  simple 
lines  it  would  look  better.  We  like  to  see  a  white 


themselves,  and  leave  the  Legislature  free  to  con¬ 
sider  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  at  large. 

Once  more  our  “housewifely  instinct”  is  outraged 
by  the  papers  on  the  floor,  and  we  wonder  among 
ourselves  where  these  men  were  brought  up.  Near 
us  a  man  is  looking  over  a  stack  of  papers,  and  as 
he  handles  them  over  he  throws  them  on  the  floor 
one  by  one.  All  over  the  room  this  is  being  done, 
for  something  seems  to  be  the  matter  with  their 
backs,  and  if  a  paper  is  dropped  it  is  not  picked  up 
but  a  new  one  taken.  More  waste.  In  fact  we  see 
so  much  waste  everywhere  that  our  thrifty  souls 
shrink  from  it.  No  wonder  we  need  vast  sums  of 
money  to  carry  on  public  affairs !  When  we  think 
how  the  average  person  has  to  consider  before  he 
spends  a  dollar  we  think  it  would  not  hurt  the  folks 
at  Albany  to  practice  a  little  economy  now  and  then. 
When  the  session  finally  closes  and  the  members 
leave  their  desks  for  their  committee  rooms  we  make 
our  way,  shuffling  through  the  papers  on  the  floor 
as  best  we  can,  to  a  seat  where  we  can  hear  the 
speakers  on  the  school  bills.  For  two  hours  we 
listen  and  come  away  with  a  feeling  that  we  have 
been  given  a  fair  hearing  by  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee.  Later  developments  have  shown,  however, 


A  Well-kept  Flock  Enjoying  Blossom  Time.  Fig.  244 


it  dull,  even  if  I  do  have  to  wait  for  trains  at  junc¬ 
tions.  I  like  to  study  our  fellow  passengers  and 
speculate  on  where  they  are  going.  Here  is  a  college 
girl,  judging  from  a  banner  on  her  suitcase,  going 
home  probably,  and  next  her  is  a  pretty  girl,  pretty 
in  spite  of  too  red  lips,  too  pink  cheeks  and  too 
white  a  nose.  Everything  about  her  looks  new,  and 
we  think  she  is  away  for  a  visit.  Here  comes  an 
anxious-looking  woman,  numerous  bundles  tightly 
clasped  in  her  arms,  and  never  loosening  her  hold  on 
them  even  when  she  is  seated.  She  cannot  sit  still, 
but  keeps  going  to  the  door  to  look  for  the  train, 
which  the  agent  has  told  her  will  not  be  along  for 
half  an  hour.  I  think  she  probably  has  a  baby  at 
home,  or  someone  who  is  anxious  for  her  return.  I 
wish  she  would  sit  still  anyway,  for  she  looks  as 
though  she  needed  the  rest.  Here  is  a  boy  with  a 
library  book  and  a  magazine  who  knows  how  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  time,  and  over  by  the  window  is  a  traveling 
man  going  through  his  case.  We  had  thought  that 
crossword  puzzles  were  all  out  of  date,  but  here  is 
a  young  man  busy  with  one.  It  must  be  a  hard  one, 
for  he  is  frowning.  We  heard  a  woman  say  recently 
that  when  she  felt  that  she  was  not  going  to  sleep 
she  started  to  work  a  crossword  puzzle  and  soon  felt 
sleepy.  This  man  is  working  hard,  and  we  can  tell 
when  he  gets  a  word  by  the  way  his  face  brightens. 
Soon  the  train  comes,  and  once  more  we  are  on  our 
way.  I  find  the  friend  I  was  expecting  to  meet  on 
this  train,  and  the  time  passes  swiftly  in  pleasant 
conversation.  Another  change  and  a  short  wait,  and 
again  a  change  and  a  wait.  Now  we  are  on  the  last 
lap  of  our  journey  and  night  is  falling.  The  train 
is  crowded,  and  we  hear  the  conductor  telling  some¬ 


thing  look  white,  and  not  dirty  and  grimy.  Perhaps 
it  was  just  our  housewife’s  instinct  for  cleanliness, 
but  it  was  our  opinion.  The  great  halls,  and  the 
stairways  which  no  one  seems  to  use,  seem  a  lot  of 
waste  space,  and  are  so  gloomy.  Simple  people  like 
ourselves  cannot  see  the  use  of  such  vast  unused 
places  which  must  be  kept  clean  and  warm.  Later, 
when  we  learn  that  the  two  large  buildings  under 
construction  nearby  are  for  State  purposes  also,  we 
think  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  room  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

We  visit  the  Senate  Chamber  first  and  find  the 
session  about  to  open.  There  is  much  going  on  that 
a  mere  woman  could  not  understand,  and  we  wish 
that  the  clerk,  or  whoever  he  is,  would  speak  more 
plainly.  However,  no  one  seems  to  be  listening 
much,  and  after  speaking  to  our  Senator,  who,  we 
are  glad  to  say  has  introduced  our  school  bill  in  the 
Senate  for  three  years,  we  go  out.  The  Assembly  is 
in  session  when  we  get  there,  and  we  find  it  confus¬ 
ing  to  know  what  is  going  on  there  also.  There  are 
men  speaking  on  the  floor,  but  all  around  the  room 
people  ai*e  coming  and  going,  talking  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  among  themselves.  Following  their  ex¬ 
ample  we  go  to  the  desk  of  our  representative  and 
introduce  ourselves.  We  discover  later  that  there  is 
a  copy  of  the  bill  under  discussion  on  each  desk,  and 
we  find  that  the  weighty  subject  in  which  they  were 
not  interested  was  something  about  a  cemetery  on 
Long  Island.  Surely  a  purely  local  matter  of  that 
nature  should  not  need  to  be  brought  before  the 
State  Legislature.  The  towns,  cities  and  villages 
need  to  be  given  more  home  rule.  Then  they  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  deciding  those  things  for 


that  our  efforts  have  once  more,  apparently,  come  to 
naught,  and  we  wonder,  when  we  hear  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  our  bills,  if  there  are  no  wise  legislators. 
We  do  know  a  few,  but  we  wish  there  were  more. 
A  person  who  was  present  at  the  hearing  has  very 
aptly  suggested  that  “we  should  arrange  a  vaca¬ 
tion  for  a  number  of  the  legislators.”  If  a  good  long 
vacation  was  given  both  the  Senate  and  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  the  public  given  a  chance  to  become  familiar 
with  the  laws  we  now  have,  it  might  be  a  good 
thing.  We  would  suggest  though  that  the  country 
school  districts  be  given  “home  rule”  and  a  fair 
shai’e  of  State  aid  before  the  vacation  is  declared. 
We  have  hundreds  of  new  laws  passed  each  year, 
and  the  ordinary  person  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
changes.  Even  the  lawyers  find  it  hard  to  keep 
posted  without  a  great  deal  of  study. 

In  the  morning  we  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  great 
Education  Building  across  the  street  from  the  State 
House.  This  is  another  enormous  structure  which 
houses  the  Education  Department  and  its  officers. 
The  State  Library  and  Museum  are  there,  and  prob¬ 
ably  other  things  we  did  not  learn  about.  We  were 
told  that  we  could  spend  a  week  there,  and  did  not 
doubt  it  after  the  glimpse  we  had.  We  are  planning 
to  go  again  and  take  the  boys.  Anyone  visiting  Al¬ 
bany  should  go  to  the  museum  and  see  the  Indian 
exhibits  and  groups,  at  least.  How  we  did  wish  we 
had  our  class  in  history  along  to  see  the  Indian 
relics!  And  when  we  came  to  the  birds  and  the 
hixndreds  of  different  kinds  of  nests  and  eggs  we 
surely  would  have  liked  to  linger.  We  came  across 
the  nests  and  eggs  of  the  humming-birds  and  found 
them  about  the  size  of  a  50-cent  piece,  and  the  eggs 
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like  beans.  We  bad  never  thought  they  would  be 
quite  so  small.  We  said  that  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  to  live  near  and  be  able  to  visit  the  place 
often.  I  wonder  if  the  people  of  Albany  do  go  there? 
Probably  not.  It  is  a  human  failing  to  fail  to  ap¬ 
preciate  that  which  is  near  at  hand. 

Down  the  street  we  saw  a  large  crowd  gathered 
around  the  new  State  buildings,  and  were  told  that 
the  Governor  was  laying  a  cornerstone  that  day,  but 
as  our  time  was  limited  we  did  not  go  there,  much 
as  we  would  have  liked  to. 

All  days  come  to  an  end,  and  this  had  been  a  full 
day.  Late  in  the  evening  we  made  our  way  to  the 
depot  to  take  the  train  for  home.  As  we  sat  there 
watching  the  crowds  come  and  go  the  hour  of  mid¬ 
night  came  and  we  saw  a  sight  that  delighted  our 
“housewifely”  heart.  The  cleaners,  or  scrub  women 
descended  in  a  small  army  on  that  huge  tile  floor, 
and  gave  it  a  thorough  sweeping  and  then  mopped 
it.  It.  took  them  a  long  time  even  though  the  work 
was  done  systematically.  Each  one  had  a  certain 
space,  and  they  were  all  equipped  with  good  mops 
and  mop  .wringers  and  a  man  kept  them  supplied 
with  clean  water.  When  our  young  niece  heard 
about  this  she  remarked  with  feeling,  “It  seems 
awful  that  some  women  have  to  work  like  that,  but 
I  suppose  they  do.”  We  hope  that  they  had  not  had 
to  work  all  day,  and  we  felt  that  they  should  be  well 
paid,  for  the  work  was  hard  and  the  hour  was  late. 

At  last  we  are  on  the  train  speeding  away  in  the 
darkness  toward  home,  too  tired  for  sleep  but  happy 
to  be  going  home.  Home  to  the  quiet  country  where 
there  are  no  clanging  street  cars,  no  screaming  fire 
sirens,  and  no  wordy  quibbling  politicians  to  disturb 
our  rest.  At  least  we  do  not  have  the  politicians  the 
the  year  around  and  country  folks  are  honest  in  the 
main. 

It  doesn't  seem  possible  we  have  been  gone  only 
two  days,  but  that  is  all.  It  has  been  like  a  glimpse 
of  another  world  and  gives  us  much 
food  for  thought.  It  is  good  to  be 
home  again  safe  and  sound  and,  we 
hope,  wiser  for  what  we  have  seen  and 
heard.  mrs.  Charles  mc  Arthur. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


plants  to  the  bacterial  blights  and  reduce  the  yield. 
While  poor  seed,  lack  of  drainage,  drought,  soil 
acidity,  and  competition  with  weeds  play  some  part, 
the  lack  of  soil  fertility  appears  to  be  the  greatest 
single  factor  responsible  for  the  low  yields  of  red 
kidney  beans  on  New  York  farms.  w.  o.  gloteb. 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Typical  plant  of  Geneva  Red  Kidney,  showing  upright 
plant,  with  stout  root  system. 


plants  were  over  16  inches  high  they  remained  free 
from  blight  and  produced  good  yields. 

It  has  been  found  in  experiments  at  the  station 
that  applications  of  sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate,  and  superphosphate  tend  to  prevent  blight, 


Comparative 
grown  at  the 


Geneva  Red  Kidney  Bean 

SINCE  1916,  experiments  have  been 
conducted  at  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  to  ascertain  the  factors 
that  influence  the  yield  and  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  beans  to  the  bacterial 
blights.  It  was  found  that  a  variety 
of  white  kidney  showed  the  greatest 
tendency  toward  escapement  of  bac¬ 
terial  blight.  It  was  conceived  that 
similar  characteristics  in  a  red  kidney 
bean  would  be  desirable.  Such  a  bean 
would  replace  the  Wells  Red  Kidney, 
which  is  susceptible  to  blights. 

After  much  testing  two  varieties 
were  secured  that  have  merit  and  war¬ 
rant  further  testing  in  New  York. 

These  varieties  have  been  named  Gen¬ 
eva  and  York,  and  are  now  in  the  tenth  generation. 
Both  varieties  have  advantages  not  possessed  by 
the  Wells.  The  Geneva  is  a  vigorous,  high-yielding 
bush  plant  which  tends  to  escape  the  bacterial  blight. 
The  York,  though  not  as  high  a  yielder,  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  an  early  maturing  bean  and  can 
be  followed  by  wheat  or  planted  in  places  subject  to 
early  frosts.  These  varieties  are  now  distributed 
only  to  farmers  of  New  York  in  2-lb.  lots.  No  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  by  the  station  to  supply  beans 
in  bushel  lots,  and  hence  farmers  are  urged  to  ob¬ 
tain  some  of  this  seed  and  build  up  a  supply  of  these 
promising  varieties. 

In  1927,  similar  2-lb.  samples  of  Geneva  Red  Kid¬ 
ney  were  given  to  30  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  to  note  what  the  varieties  would  do  in  locali¬ 
ties  other  than  Geneva.  The  results  are  here  tabu¬ 
lated,  and  the  farmers’  ability  to  grow  beans  is 
graded  according  to  the  yield  reported. 


growth  of  Wells  ( row  2)  and  Geneva  Red  Kidney  Beans  ( row  4),  as 
Geneva  Station.  Roivs  1  and  3  show  varieties  better  than  Wells,  but 
not  superior  to  Geneva. 


A  Great  Sheep  Object  Lesson  in  Maine 

THERE'S  a  man  living  on  the  shores  of  the  salt 
water  in  Maine  who  during  the  past  40  years 
has  been  buying  up  farms  as  they  came  into  the  mar¬ 
ket,  building  up  the  same  into  great  producing  hay 
farms,  so  that  he  has  shipped  from  400  to  600  tons 
of  hay  yearly.  This  condition  was  reached  largely 
by  the  use  of  fertilizer  he  manufactured,  and  was 
a  good  object  lessou  in  proving  value  of  his  grass 
and  grain  mixture.  With  the  rapid  increase  of  au¬ 
tomobiles  the  hay  market  went  by  the  board,  and 
a  serious  question  confronted  this  enterprising 
farmer.  Fortunately  for  the  State  his  attention 
was  turned  to  sheep,  and  he  commenced  stocking 
his  farms  with  purebred  specimens  of  different 
breeds  to  find  the  one  best  adapted  to  his  soil  and 
condition.  Today  he  has  at  Long  Branch  Farms 
1,070  sheep  on  the  750  acres  of  tillable  land.  Maine 
formerly  had  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  sheep, 
but  during  recent  years  the  number  has  dwindled  to 
less  than  99,000,  presenting  a  serious  problem-,  for 
Maine  hills  and  soil  are  specially  adapted  to  sheep 
culture  and  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
profits  of  this  branch  of  farming.  To  prove  the 
question  this  live  man  set  himself  to  demonstrate 
what  a  flock  would  do,  and  results  are  simply  mar¬ 
velous,  for  out  of  the  1,070  kept  only  two  have  been 
lost  the  past  year.  In  all  the  East  no  like  estab¬ 
lishment  can  be  found,  and  after  years  of  experience 
the  owner,  W.  B_.  Kendall  of  Bowdoinham,  Maine, 
can  well  claim  that  he  has  not  only 
made  good  and  found  wrealth  in  the 
business  but  more,  has  set  before  the 
farmers  of  all  the  East  an  object  les¬ 
son  of  inestimable  value. 

One  may  ask  what  he  has  proven, 
and  the  answer  is  clear.  Sheep  are 
profit-makers  wrhen  rightly  cared  for. 
Sheep  are  practically  free  from  disease 
when  properly  looked  after.  Large 
flocks  can  be  handled  at  less  cost  per 
head  and  without  increasing  danger 
of  disease.  Dogs  will  not  attack  large 
flocks  as  they  do  small  or  single  ani¬ 
mals.  Selected  purebred  specimens 
steadily  improve  the  level  of  the  entire 
flock.  The  condition  of  the  meat  mar¬ 
ket  throughout  the  country  justifies 
the  claim  that  for  years  the  demand 
will  far  exceed  the  supply.  Sheep  will 
clear  the  land  of  weeds  and  small 
brush.  Not  a  trace  of  hawkweed  can 
be  found  on  these  acres,  while  all  about 
the  land  is  covered.  One  man  can 
readily  care  for  1,000  sheep,  and  in¬ 
come  from  this  number  has  been  found 


while  potash  tends  to  increase  the  amount  of  blight 
as  compared  to  the  checks.  Due  to  the  variability 
of  soil,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  general  statement  as 
to  the  most  efficient  and  economical  method  of  main¬ 
taining  soil  fertility.  After  years  of  observation  it 
has  been  found  that  any  factor  that  tends  to  check 
the  continuous  growth  of  the  bean  may  subject  the 


Specimen  Barred  Rock  Owned  by  J.  W.  Parks, 
Altoona,  Pa.  Fig.  247 


equal  to  that  from  125  cows.  No  ewe  lambs  are  sold 
from  this  farm,  the  purpose  being  to  increase  the 
flocks  to  2,500.  The  ewe  lambs  are  not  fed  during  the 
first  years,  but  allowed  to  run  with  their  dams  and,  as 
the  farms  are  kept  in  good  state  of  production  by 
the  dressing,  sheep  and  lambs  thrive.  The  wethers 
are  brought  to  the  barns  in  the  Fall  and  there  fed 
all  the  grain  they  readily  take.  Mr.  Kendall  finds 
that  $2  will  purchase  all  the  grain  a  wether  will  eat 
from  November,  when  they  come  up  from  the  fields, 
to  February  or  March  when  ready  for  market. 

Before  dressing  these  lambs  are  sheared  yielding 
about  $2.50  worth  of  wool,  thus  paying  for  grain  con¬ 
sumed.  Such  lambs  will  sell  in  November  for  $7  to 
$9,  and  later  from  $12  up  according  to  weight.  The 
better  quality  of  meat  at  this  period  adds  much  to 
the  reputation  of  the  farm,  and  increases  sales  and 
price  realized.  Formerly  the  wool  product  was  chief 
object  in  keeping  a  flock,  but  this  farmer  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  today,  while  yearlings  give  6  lbs.  or 
better  when  sheared,  the  meat  is  so  much  more 
valuable  that  the  ratio  is  six  to  one. 

The  fear  of  disease  has  been  well  nigh  wiped  out 
by  the  service  rendered  by  the  IT.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  today  all  worry  and  loss  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  In  1925  out  of  338  lambs  Long  Branch 
lost  four,  a  remarkable  record.  Four  strip  hurdles, 
the  bottom  strip  six  inches  from  the  ground,  are 
relied  on  for  fences  and  found  superior  to  wire 
while  easily  moved,  a  small  stake  with  a  bit 
of  twine  to  tie  together  being  all  that  is  needed  to 
hold  in  position.  Asked  as  to  the  best  breed  Mr. 
Kendall  replied,  “The  one  you  like  best,  for  then 


Yield  from 
2  lbs.  8eed 
11-  20  lbs. 
21-  30  lbs. 
31-  40  lbs. 
41-  50  lbs. 
51-  60  lbs. 
91-100  lbs. 


No.  Farmers 
Reporting 
9  ’ 

5 

6 

Q 

O 

1 

3 


Grades 

Failure 

PaSS 

Fair- 

Good 

Good  plus 
Excellent 


From  the  above  tests  it  is  seen  that  beans  from  the 
same  bag  showed  variable  results  when  grown  on 
different  farms.  It  was  evident  that  the  seed  was 
not  the  cause,  but  that  the  soil  was  the  determining 
factor.  It  was  noted  that  the  vigor  of  the  plants 
and  the  color  of  the  foliage  was  a  clear  indication 
of  the  availability  of  the  soil  nutrients.  Generally, 
where  the  foliage  was  a  dark  green  color  and  the 
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1 0  Delphiniums  $1 .75 

1m  (Hardy  Larkspur)  1  £2fJ 


6  Light  Blue;  6  Dark  Blue 

STRONG  PUNTS  THAT  WILL  BLOOM  THIS  SUMMER. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Hollyhocks,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Fhlox.  Columbines,  Oriental  Poppies,  Blue  Bells,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums.  Oaillardias,  Hardy  Sweet  Peas  and  110  other 
Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and 
grow  larger  and  more  beautiful  each  year.  Pansies, 
Asters,  Snapdragons,  Petunias,  Salvias,  Zinnias;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry.  Loganberry,  Grape,  Wineberry  plants: 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb  roots.  Safe  delivery  by  parcel 
post  or  express  guaranteed. 

BARRY  L.  SQUIRES  ■  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  46  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free!  _ _ __ 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  2S3,  New  Lebsnon,  N.  Y. 


TV  A  111  IAC5  Sure  to  Bloom 
Varieties  lor  . 

MRS.  E.  SPENCER,  orchid;  JEAN  CHAZOT,  orange; 
MT.  SHASTA,  pink;  MRS.  C.  D.  ANDERSON,  crimson; 
BALLET  GIRL,  variegated.  These  varieties  regularly 
sell  for  60c  each  or  more. 

30  unlabeled  tubers,  mixed  in  handling,  *3 .«». 

Send  for  interesting  free  catalogue 
C.  LOUIS  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
251Y  Court  Street  West  Haven,  Conn. 


100 


GLORIOUS  GLADIOLI 

BULBS  for  *1:22  ££ 

At  least  30  varieties.  Will  bloom  from  July  until 
frost.  Send  for  our  catalogue  of  wonderful  specials. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  back. 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  Mansfield.  Mass. 

GLADIOLI  -  DAHLIAS 

Large  size  Gladioli  bulbs,  good  mixture,  fine  varieties, 
all  bloom  this  year.  #1.60  per  100.  Fine  named  Dahlias, 
Cactus,  Show  and  Decorative,  unlabled  12  for  *1.00. 
P.  D.  WHITE,  882  Broadway,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

60 


LARGE  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS,  $1.25 — None  alike.  10  CHOICE 
DAHLIAS,  $125.  Cat.  GLADAHLIA  FARMS.  ChieepM  Filli,  Mw. 


12  SPROUTED  ASSORTED  DAHLIAS,  $1 

25  Perennial  Phlox,  all  colors,  $2  12  Iris,  6  kinds,  $1.  We 

pay  delivery.  SMITH  A  SON.  430-40  Chancellor  *»«.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

KrpTe raspberry  plants 

are  good  enough  to  be  bought  by  several  Experiment 
Stations.  The  plants  will  please  you.  25  for  *1.00; 
100  for  *2.50:  1.000  for  *18.  Washington  Asparagus 
plants.  2-year,  100  for  *1.00;  1,000  for  *8.00.  Circular 
free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  MACEDON,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Irish  Cobblers  for  Sale 

High  yielding  and  quality  strains.  Write  wants. 

GARDNER  FARMS, Box  400,  TULXY,  N.  V. 


Early  Irish  Cobblers,  SEED  POTATOES 

best  certified  fields.  Absolutely  no  rotor  scab.  *1.75  bu. 
in  120-lb.  bags.  WYLDE  ECHO  FARM,  Barton,  Vt. 


Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

Send  no  money.  C.  O.  D.  Frost  Proof  Cabbage 
and  Onion  Plants.  All  varieties.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  500,  ©5c;  1 OOO,  $1.00.  STANDARD 
PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Georgia. 


FROST  PROOF  Cabbage  and  Bermuda  and  Prize 

T  i  DUwlw  81.00  thousand,  prompt  ship- 

laker  union  riants  ment.  edreka farms, .imon,®.. 

err  r’ADV  Lancaster  Co.  Sure  Crop.  Fine 
SlUiJLiLF  LUKll  results;  *2.75  per  bushel, 
80NDEI1N  *  HOrUDEtJUIN,  Irondule,  Chester  Co.,  Feline. 

HARDY  grown  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

April  Mav,  June  delivery.  Leading  varieties— 500-$l. 50 
100C-$2.50  prepaid.  $1.50-1000  charges  col.  Tomato,  Onion, 
Potato,  Beet  prices  on  request.  Plants  well  packed,  sat, 
isfactlon  guaranteed.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  irenkllii, la. 


FOIl  SALE— CERTIFIED  SEER  POTATOES— 

College  inspected.  Green  Mountains,  Smooth  Rurals, 
Russet  Rurals,  Irish  Cobblers,  Spaulding  Rose.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  NEW  YORK  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
POTATO  ASS’N.,  Inc.,  52  Utlea  National  Bank  Itldg.,  Utlea,  N.  Y. 

Frostproof  CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker,  *1. 00  thousand.  Prompt 
Shipment  of  very  fine  plants.  GUARANTEE  PLANT  CO.,  Ty  Ty,  Gt. 


_  ,  Mixed  colors,  6 strong  plants, 

\Wppf  William  <>°ly  •<•<<>,  dozen  *1.86. 
iJTYvvI  rVlIllUiU  Prepaid  at  planting  time. 
Catalog  FREE.  Wm.  P.  Yeagle,  Briatol,  Pa.,  Dept.  R, 


TJN^'V\A//~k/Yr$  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as 
uUAVYUUl/  ornamental.  Well  rooted  plants, 
$1.20  dozen,  delivered.  FUR  TANNERY,  Mineral,  Virginia. 


SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  ftrb.^e88ful 


Postpaid.  VICTOR  MEG.  CO. 


45c;  3  lbs.,  *1.20. 
So.  Weymouth,  Mass. 


DEACONS,  CALF  SKI  NS,  HIDES 

prices.  Write 

S.  II.  LIVINGSTON,  Slice.  Keystone  Ride  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


G1LLIS  RAYNE.  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER— Eastern 
Shore  Farming  Land  and  TownProperty.  Berlin. Md. 


This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


you  will  take  better  care  of  it.”  While 
he  has  many  of  the  downs  his  prefer¬ 
ence  is  for  the  Cheviots.  They  are  pro¬ 
lific,  producers  of  high  grade  quality  of 
meat,  hardy,  and  live  to  be  10  to  15 
years  old.  Another  decided  advantage 
is  that  they  can  be  kept  in  large  flocks 
and  maintain  their  health  and  hardi¬ 
ness. 

The  western  ranches  are  being  cut 
up,  and  an  end  must  come  to  the  large 
flocks  of  the  past.  This  insures  the 
eastern  farmer  an  opportunity  he 
should  not  neglect.  With  the  loss  of 
competent  labor  on  our  farms,  and  the 
increasing  age  of  farmers,  there  comes 
necessity  for  considering  lines  of  op¬ 
erations  promising  suitable  returns 
while  relieving  from  excess  of  labor. 
Here  is  where  the  sheep  might  be 
made  a  source  of  profit  far  and  away 
beyond  what  is  now  attempted  on 
many  farms.  G.  M.  twitchell. 

Maine. 


“He  Who  Plants  a  Tree, 
Plants  a  Hope” 

In  order  to  have  some  lasting  tribute 
or  memorial  to  our  late  editor,  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Collingwood,  the  employes  of 
The  Rural  Xew-Yorkek  felt  that 
something  that  would  live  and  be  as 
vital  as  his  life  would  be  the  fitting 
thing.  What  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  a  tree?  A  tree  typified  the  very 
life  of  Mr.  Collingwood.  Strong,  sturdy, 
far-reaching.  He  had  hope,  faith,  love 
for  all  nature  and  humanity,  and  his 
life  grew  and  spread  its  helpfulness 
and  interest  in  many  directions  just  as 
a  tree  reaches  its  roots  into  the  earth 
and  its  branches  to  the  sky.  He  had 
planted  many  trees,  watched  them 
grow,  develop  and  bring  forth  fruit.  A 
blue  spruce  was  selected  because  it  was 
one  he  liked  well,  and  on  April  7  a 
group  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  employes, 
friends  and  relatives  gathered  in  the 
little  Dutch  Reformed  cemetery  and  the 
tree  was  planted.  Dr.  Cook,  the  pastor 
of  the  church,  dedicated  the  tree  in  a 
brief  simple  prayer.  There  was  no  cere¬ 
mony — just  the  tree,  the  friends,  the 
prayer..  The  sky  was  cloudless  and  the 
wind  blew  over  the  Jersey  hills  as  it 
has  blown  so  many  years  over  Hope 
Farm,  and  our  hope  was  left  in  this 
message :  “Thou  shalt  teach  the  ages, 
sturdy  tree,  Youth  of  soul  is  immor¬ 
tality.”  M.  G.  K. 

Horticultural  Gossip 

Advice  from  Michigan  indicates  that 
severe  heading-back  of  red  raspberry 
canes  results  in  decidedly  decreased 
yields,  and  that  light  heading-back  gives 
the  largest  yield  as  well  as  the  easiest 
managed  plantation.  The  most  produc¬ 
tive  buds  are  those  between  the  fifth 
and  the  tenth  from  the  base  of  the 
cane,  the  buds  becoming  less  produc¬ 
tive  from  there  to  the  tip  of  the  shoot. 
Severe  heading-back,  that  is  heading- 
back  to  waist-height,  cuts  off  a  good 
share  of  the  potential  crop.  Heading- 
back  lightly,  however,  merely  moves 
the  less  productive  wood  at  the  tip  of 
the  cane  and  gives  better  rigidity. 
The  practical  application  is  either  to 
provide  wires  for  support,  as  some 
growers  do,  or  else  to  head-back  only 
as  much  as  is  necessary  to  give  sup¬ 
port. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Thinning  out  raspberry  canes  to 
fewer  than  10  plants  in  4  ft.,  of  row 
has  only  decreased  the  yield.  The 
hedgerow  system  is  said  to  produce 
more  berries  to  the  acre  than  the  hill 
system.  Canes  of  good  diameter  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  fruit.  Naturally 
branched  canes  gave  more  fruit  than 
unbranched  canes,  but  canes  that  were 
pinched  back  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  in  order  to  force  branching  resulted 
in  immature  growths  and  much  Winter 
injury  with  consequent  loss  of  crop. 
In  short,  vigorous  plantations  with 
many  strong  canes  and  with  the  weak 
canes  removed,  will  prove  the  most 
profitable. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Those  who  are  troubled  with  pear 
psylla  and  yet  who  hesitate  to  use  the 
concentrated  lime-sulphur  spray  be¬ 
cause  of  possible  injury  to  foliage, 
should  consider  a  lubricating  oil  emul¬ 


sion  applied  at  the  late  dormant 
period,  using  a  3%  emulsion.  This 
spray  has  given  good  results  in  both 
New  York  and  Michigan  the  last  few 
seasons,  and  is  being  recommended  in 
both  States  as  a  supplementary  meas¬ 
ure. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Now  is  the  time  to  consider  putting 
nitrogen  fertilizers  on  fruit  trees. 
Cherries,  peaches,  and  apples  will  re¬ 
spond  to  early  applications,  resulting 
in  increased  set  of  fruit  and  greater 
tree  vigor.  It  is  the  feeling  that  while 
there  are  differences  between  various 
commercial  nitrogen  fertilizers  yet  they 
are  all  good.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  still 
the  general  favorite,  with  ammonium 
sulphate  a  close  second,  and  calcium 
nitrate  gaining  in  importance.  Both 
ammonium  sulphate  and  calcium  ni¬ 
trate  are  generally  considered  to  be  a 
little  slower  in  action  than  nitrate  of 
soda. 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  new  fruit  grader  on  the  market 
sizes  the  fruit  by  means  of  calipering 
cups  which  gradually  expand  as  they 
move  along  from  one  bin  to  another. 
They  have  eleven  points  of  contact 
forming  a  near  circle,  and  delivering 
the  fruit  with  little  bruising. 

***** 

An  interesting  discussion  about 
water-core  in  apples  has  sprung  up 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  One  group  be¬ 
lieves  that  soil  moisture  has  little  to 
do  with  the  trouble.  On  the  other 
hand  growers  feel  very  positive  that 
they  find  water-core  in  dry  seasons 
followed  by  a  wet  spell.  They  say 
that  the  tree  roots  work  out  for  moist¬ 
ure  during  the  dry  spell,  and  that  when 
the  rains  come  along  the  excess  moist¬ 
ure  that  moves  into  the  tree  is  part¬ 
ially  stored  in  the  base  of  the  apple, 
and  we  call  this  condition  water-core. 
Still  another  point  of  view  is  that  when 
late  frosts  cause  puckering  of  the 
foliage  and  some  dropping  of  leaves, 
the  fruit  does  not  size  up  well,  the 
grower  waits  a  little  too  long  for  size, 
and  water-core  slips  up  on  him  before 
he  realizes  it.  The  experience  of  east¬ 
ern  growers  is  to  keep  away  from 
those  varieties  which  water-core  badly, 
such  as  Tompkins  King.  The  problem 
has  long  baffled  many,  and  apparently 
it  is  still  unsolved. 

***** 

Curiously  enough  none  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  varieties  of  plums  do  well  on  any 
of  the  Japanese  plums,  while  quite  by 
contrast  many  of  the  Japanese  types 
can  be  grafted  successfully  on  most 
European  varieties.  The  peach  makes 
a  good  stock  for  most  Japanese  plums 
but  not  for  all  European  plums.  The 
peach,  apricot  and  almond  are  not 
satisfactory  when  grafted  on  the  plum. 
***** 

Speaking  of  plums,  the  list  of  17 
recommended  varieties  for  California 
sounds  only  half-familiar  to  eastern 
orchardists.  Here  it  is,  the  varieties 
mentioned  in  order  of  their  value  for 
California  planting :  Wickson,  Kelsey, 
President,  Gaviota,  Grand  Duke,  Du¬ 
arte,  Climax,  Beauty,  Formosa,  Bur¬ 
bank,  Santa  Rosa,  Hungarian,  Giant, 
Tragedy,  Satsuma,  Diamond,  Califor¬ 
nia  Blue. 

>je  *  *  * 

Nurserymen  report  that  the  sale  of 
fruit  trees  is  light  this  year.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  this  is  a  good  time  to 
plant  an  orchard.  The  most  money 
that  has  been  made  in  orcharding  has 
been  made  from  planting  trees  when 
trees  could  be  bought  cheaply,  which 
is  another  way  of  saying  “when  no¬ 
body  else  was  planting.” 

H.  B.  TUKEY 


Growing-  Cabbage 

I  noticed  on  page  216  that  B.  de¬ 
wed  to  know  how  to  grow  cabbage. 
As  I  have  grown  it  for  a  number  of 
years  for  northern  markets,  I  will 
give  in  brief  my  experience. 

Soil  best  adapted  to  cabbage  should 
be  of  a  medium  light  nature  and  fer¬ 
tile.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  raise 
cabbage  on  poor  soil.  If  the  land  is 
not  already  good  broadcast  with  finely 
prepared  stable  or  barnyard  manure 
and  plow  in  good  and  deep,  not  less 
than  eight  inches.  I  have  rows  three 
feet  apart  and  plants  about  15  in. 
apart  in  the  row.  I  work  them  deeply 
about  twice  with  a  weeding  hoe,  then 
use  level  and  shallow  cultivation  as 
long  as  I  can  get  up  and  down  the 
rows  with  a  one-horse  cultivator,  using- 
small  hoes  or  teeth.  Cultivate  at  least 
once  a  week  or  every  10  days.  After 
the  plants  start  a  rapid  growth,  it  is 
advisable  to  sow  on  each  side  of  the 
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plants  a  good  grade  of  fertilizer  at  the 
rate  of  250  lbs.  per  acre,  then  cultivate 
it  in  closely. 

Strong  cow  manure  water  or  strong 
soapsuds  water  sprinkled  over  the 
plants,  occasionally,  will  help  to  keep 
in  check  the  worms  and  bugs. 
Virginia.  w.  h.  h. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  research 
Institute  on  Rural  Affairs,  which  will 
study  agricultural  problems  and  their 
relation  to  world  affairs,  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
announced  April  6,  making  public  the 
report  of  a  committee  which  has  been 
considerinng  the  project  for  nearly  a 
year.  The  institute  will  enlist  the  aid 
of  lecturers,  counsellors  and  correspond¬ 
ents  who  understand  farmers’  problems, 
and  Avill  issue  reports  in  both  popular 
and  scholarly  forms.  Conferences  of 
officials  of  recognized  organizations  in 
the  agricultural,  business  and  educational 
world  to  set  forth  the  findings  of  the 
institute  in  terms  of  practical  programs 
will  be  held,  and  an  agricultural  library 
will  be  established.  It  plans  a  compre¬ 
hensive  treatment  of  every  problem  of 
rural  life.  In  reporting  to  Dr.  Butler, 
the  committee  said :  “The  problems  of 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
their  relationship  to  other  economic 
groups,  cannot  have  full  consideration 
except  in  the  light  of  the  world  situation. 
Consequently,  nothing  short  of  the  world 
point  of  view  will  suffice  for  the  scope  of 
the  institute.” 

It  is  estimated,  Dr.  Butler  said,  ihat 
about  $50,000  or  $60,000  a  year  will  he 
needed  to  carry  out  the  proposed  pro¬ 
gram.  Funds  to  provide  for  these  ex¬ 
penses  are  being  sought.  The  governing 
body  for  the  institute  suggested  by  the 
committee  would  be  an  administrative 
board  of  fifteen  members,  two  or  three  of 
whom  would  be  Columbia  men.  This 
would  be  supplemented  by  an  advisory 
council  of  forty  or  fifty.  The  report 
further  recommended  that  the  institute 
should  work  for  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  museum,  saying  that  “there 
is  no^  adequate  agricultural  museum  in 
the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the  im¬ 
mense  variety  and  fundamental  signifi¬ 
cance  of  agriculture  in  our  country.  In 
fact,  there  are  only  three  or  four  in  the 
world.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  institute  should  from  the  beginning 
make  plans  for  a  first  class  agricultural 
museum.” 


A  isitor  :  “How  does  the  laud  lie  out 
this  way?”  Native:  “It  ain’t  the  laud 
that  lies ;  it’s  the  real-estate  agents.” 
— Good  Hardware. 
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SURE  CROPS 

Both  Kellys’  guarantee  and 
the  certification  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  assure  you  the  kind 
of  fruit  you  will  get  from  the 
trees  you  buy. 

Propagated  only  on  whole 
root  imported  seedlings,  Kel¬ 
lys’  trees  are  healthy,  most 
productive  and  disease  re¬ 
sisting. 

Write  for  1928  Catalog  and 
low  prices.  No  agents— you 
deal  direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

154  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Est.  1880 

KELLYS' 

C&Ai/gi&ds 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


Certified  Apple  Trees 

Budded  on  French  Seedlings 

Yes!  We  Have 

Cortlands 

'THE  new  Cortland  (Im- 
proved  McIntosh)  leads 
all  others  as  a  prospective 
money-maker  for  the  planter. 
We  can  supply  Cortland  and 
other  standard  Apple  Trees, 
Certified  true-to-name  by  the 
Mass.  Fruit  Growers’  Ass’n., 
Inc.  and  guaranteed  by  us,  a 
triple  guarantee. 

FREE  —  Handsome  Catalog 
with  over  100  colored  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

A  guide  book  to  successful 
planting.  Write  for  it  today. 

Transportation  Prepaid.  See  Catalog 
Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 
113  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GroWers  for  44  Yrs. 


GOLDEN  RULE 


TREES,  VINES 
and  PLANTS 


We  offer  you  unexcelled, 
guaranteed,  “true  to  name” 
Apple,  Peach,  Plum,  Pear 
and  Cherry  trees.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  select  Grape 
Vines,  ltaspberry  and 
Blackberry  plants,  also 
Strawberry  plants  of  un- 
usual  quality.  Our  line  of 
Shade  trees,  Evergreens, 
Roses  and  Flowering 
shrubbery  is  most  com¬ 
plete  in  variety  and  qunl- 
ity.  Spring  planting  time  is 
rapidly  approaching:  Get  our 
Planter’s  Guide  catalogue  and 
price  list  from  which  to  make 
up  your  order.  Your  free  copy 
awaits  you,  write  for  it  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
to  every  customer  or  their  money  back. 


Special  Offer  Q  Hope  Farm  Pencil  <>4  cn»h 
until  April  lOth  «  Trees,  2-8  feet  for  I  with  order 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  D,  Princess  Anne,Md. 


Fruit  Trees,  Ornamentals, 
Shade  Trees,  Evergreens  — 
Bulbs  and  Seeds 

Honest  Deal,  Bargain  Prices,  high  grade  stock. 
True  to  name.  Free  1928  catalog  that  will  save  you 
money .  Guaranteed  to  your  place  in  good  condition. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERIES,  Box  11,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


Seed  Corn 

Early  Yellow  Clarage  and  AAJhite  Cap’  excellent 
yielders  and  sure  to  ripen  before  the  early  frosts, 
so  prevalent  in  many  sections.  Choice  seed,  bu., 
$3.25:  5  bu..  $3  per  bu.;  10  bu.  or  more,  $2.75  per  bu. 
Send  for  samples  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  15,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Succession,  Danish  Ballhead, 
Copenhagen  Market  and  Golden  Acre.  Tomato  Plants: 
Bonnie  Best.  Greater  Baltimore,  Livingston  Globe,  John 
Baer  and  Earliana.  Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker  Onion 
Plants.  Ruby  King  and  Bull  Nose  Pepper  Plants.  Post¬ 
paid,  250,  $1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $2.50.  Express 
Collect  $1.50  per  1,000.  Care  used  in  packing.  We 
guarantee  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO,  Tifton,  Ga. 


NUT  CROPS 


from  grafted  nut  tree  bring  big 
money.  Better  than  life  insur¬ 
ance.  Use  tliis  ad.  to  bring  our 
instructive  and  educational  catalog  to  you  immediately 


Johu  W.  Hershey,  Nut  Tree  Nurseries,  Downingtown,  Pa 


Difficulties  With  Pear  and 
Apple  Trees 

I  am  sending  you  two  twigs  which 
I  have  cut  from  a  Bartlett  pear  and 
Cortland  apple  tree.  They  do  not  seem 
to  grow  as  they  ought  to.  Will  you 
tell  me  what  to  do?  e.  c. 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 

The  Bartlett  twig  carried  the  black, 
sooty  coating  so  characteristic  of  trees 
that  have  been  attacked  by  psylla.  This 
insect  sucks  the  juices  from  the  plant, 
and  secretes  a  sweetish  liquid  upon 
which  the  sooty  blotch  fungus  grows. 
The  black  coating  on  fruit,  leaves,  and 
twigs  is  the  result.  Control  is  difficult, 
in  fact,  complete  control  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  in  some  localities.  Some  sea¬ 
sons  it  is  worse  than  others,  but  com¬ 
mercial  pear  growers  fall  back  on  the 
following  recommended  schedule,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  season:  (T)  Eleven 
gallons  of  lime-sulphur  in  water  to 
make  100  gallons  of  spray,  applied 
when  the  cluster  buds  have  separated ; 
and  (2)  30  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime,  2 
lbs.  of  copper  sulphate,  2 y±  lbs.  of 
arsenate  of  lead,  and  one  pint  of  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate  in  water  to  make  100 
gallons  of  material,  applied  just  after 
the  petals  fall.  In  seasons  when  at¬ 
tacks  are  severe  the  second  spray  may 
be  repeated  as  occasion  demands. 

As  for  the  Cortland  twig,  it  showed 
scarcely  any  new  growth  whatsoever. 
One  can  only  suggest  places  to  look  for 
the  trouble.  First  of  all  mice  may  have 
girdled  the  trunk  or  injured  the  main 
roots.  A  little  scratching  around  the 
crown  will  soon  settle  that  point.  Then, 
the  nursery  stock  may  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  poor  condition  or  planted  in 
an  unfavorable  season.  Examination 
of  the  annual  growth  for  several  years 
back  will  show  whether  or  not  any  new 
growth  was  made  the  first  year  after 
planting.  And  finally,  if  the  tree  needs 
more  vigor  and  yet  no  mechanical  diffi¬ 
culties  are  found,  try  applying  a  pound 
or  two  of  nitrate  of  soda  out  near  the 
ends  of  the  branches  some  time  just  as 
growth  starts.  h.  b.  t. 


Culture  of  Sweet  Violets 

I  raised  violets  from  seed,  but  did 
not  have  very  good  success.  Would 
you  give  me  some  advice  as  to  violet 
culture?  b.  p. 

Maryland. 

Commercially,  violets  are  not  grown 
from  seed  but  from  cuttings  or  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  plants.  The  cultivated  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  sweet  violet  form  run¬ 
ners,  which  are  cut  and  rooted  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  March. 

In  your  locality  you  could  doubtless 
grow  violets  for  early  bloom  in  cold 
frames.  Set  the  young  plants  in  frames 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  the  soil 
being  fibrous  loam  enriched  with  one 
part  of  well-rotted  cow  manure  to  five 
parts  of  soil,  and  a  little  bonemeal. 
During  Summer  the  sash  should  be 
shaded  and  full  ventilation  given. 
Water  only  when  moderately  dry.  In 
a  very  hot  dry  period  it  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  syringe  the  foliage  to  control 
red  spider ;  this  should  he  done  early 
in  the  day.  If  leaf-spot  appears  the 
affected  leaves  should  be  picked  off  and 
burned.  In  Fall  the  frame  may  be 
banked  with  manure  to  exclude  frost, 
and  during  a  very  cold  spell  the  glass 
is  protected  by  mats.  In  this  vicinity 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  grown  in  heated 
greenhouses,  but  a  low  temperature  is 
maintained,  as  the  violet  is  a  cold 
weather  plant,  and  most  varieties 
grown  are  hardy.  It  should  be  a  simple 
matter  to  grow  violets  in  cold  frames 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wahsington.  It  might 
not  be  profitable,  but  would  be  interest¬ 
ing.  The  Summer  shading  applied  to 
violet  houses  is  usually  some  sort  of 
paint,  such  as  naphtha  and  white  lead. 


ffa  Jthe  Instantaneous 
_  'pv  Potato  Dip 

Disinfect  your  seed  this  neu)  way 


Treat  your  seed  potatoes  as  fast  as  you  can  scoop  them  up.  Just 
dip  them  in  DIPDUST  solution  aud  out  again — all  ready  to  plant. 

This  new  seed  potato  disinfectant  is  much  more  effective  than  the 
old-fashioned  “two-hour  soak”  treatment — besides  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  of  injuring  the  sprouts  or  even  cut  seed.  This  season 
late  blight  attack  in  many  seed  producing  areas  makes  treatment 
with  DIPDUST  necessary  to  prevent  seed  decay. 

After  one  trial  of  DIPDUST,  you  will  never  again  waste  two  hours 
treating  seed  potatoes  or  speud  two  weeks  worrying  about  your  stand. 
DIPDUST  PROTECTS  THE  SEED  AND  INSURES  STURDY, 
PROFITABLE  PLANTS. 

Compare  this  New  Treatment  point  by  point  with  the  older  ones: 


THE  NEW  WAY 

Dipdust  Organic 
Mercury  Disfectant 

1.  Requires  less  than  1  minute.  One 
man  can  easily  treat  from  200  to 
400  bushels  of  potatoes  per  day. 

2.  Can  be  used  on  cut  or  sprouted 
seed  without  the  slightest  injury. 


THE  OLD  WAY 

Formaldehyde  or 
Corrosive  Sublimate 

1.  Requires  from  1  y2  to  2  hours. 
One  man  can  treat  only  from  50  to 
75  bushels  per  day. 

2.  Can  not  be  used  on  cut  or 
sprouted  seed  without  injury. 


3.  After  cutting,  protects  the  cut 
surfaces  from  seed-rotting  oi’gan- 
isms  in  the  soil.  This  insures  a  bet¬ 
ter  stand  of  stronger  plants. 


3.  Before  cutting,  give  no  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  cut  surfaces.  The  seed 
frequently  decays  in  the  ground 
before  the  young  plants  get  started. 


4.  Controls  surface-borne  diseases, 
such  as  Rhizoctonia,  scab  and  black¬ 
leg. 

5.  Improves  the  stand  and  growth 
of  the  plants,  and  thus  increases 
the  yield  10  to  20%. 


4.  Although  effective  against  Rhiz¬ 
octonia  and  scab,  do  not  control 
black-leg. 

5.  Frequently  decrease  the  stand, 
and  therefore  the  yield,  to  a  serious 
extent. 


GUARANTEE 

Plant  a  few 
acres  of  DIPDUST 
treated  seed  in  al¬ 
ternate  rows  with 
untreated  seed.  If. 
at  dig-g-ingr  time, 
you  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied,  return  the 
empty  DIPDUST 
can  to  us  and  we 
will  refund  price 
paid. 


One  pound  treats  15  to  20  bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 

Treat  your  Corn  and  Vegetable  Seeds  too 

You  can  now  also  disinfect  your  seed  corn  and 
vegetable  seeds  with  DIPDUST  and  increase  your 
yield  by  preventing  many  of  the  diseases  which 
cause  poor  germination,  weak,  spindly  plants,  and 
poor  quality  crop.  Simply  use  as  a  dust  treatment. 
It  is  easily  and  quickly  applied  and  costs  but  a  few 
cents  per  acre.  One  pound  of  DIPDUST  will  treat 
six  bushels  of  seed  corn,  or  from  six  to  eight  bushels 
of  vegetable  seed. 


The  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  Agricultural  Dept.,  117  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


4  ounces  -  50  cents  1  pound  -  $1.75  5  pounds  -  $8.00 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

„  Write  for  our 

Free  Cat aloq!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Bose  and 
flasket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

Hew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  1 11  New  Albany, In d. 


PLANTS 


POSTPAID ;  Aster,  Zinnia,  Beet,  Cabbage, 
C'tlower,  Celery,  S.  Potato,  Tomato:  3 
dozen,  40c;  8  dozen,  $1.00;  600,  $4.00. 
Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Pansy,  Coleus,  Dianthus,  Salvia, 
Larkspur,  Snapdragon,  Ageratum,  Carnation,  Scabiosa, 
Vinca,  Verbenia:  6  for  25c:  dozen,  40c;  3  dozen,  $4.00. 
Catalog.  ROHRER'S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


rR00F  Cabbage  Plants 

will  make  headed  cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home 
grown  plants.  I  make  prompt  shipments.  All  leading 
varieties.  Postpaid:  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.15.  Express: 
$2.00  1000.  8pecial  prices  on  large  quantities.  Tomato 
and  Pepper  Plants  same  prices.  First  class  plants,  roots 
wrapped  in  moss.  1*.  1>.  FULWOOD,  Tifton,  Ga. 


TCCT  PI  ANTINfi  will  tell  where  to  buy  the 
,tgl  rlH"  1  next  time.  It  stops  guess 

work.  We’ll  believe  and  repay  you  If  our  stock 
does  not  surprise  you.  Plant  any  bundle  of  these 
with  other  stock  :  10 — 4  ft.  Apple,  $3.00  ;  5  ft.  Pear, 
$4.50;  20-2  ft.  Peach,  $1.60;  2'/2,  $2.20.  500  Ag- 
awams,  $20;  Concords,  $9;  Niagara,  $13;  Worden. 
$11 ;  prepaid  your  choice  of  4,  50c  ;  sf  12,  $1.00. 
BORLING  RN 18  4/m  MADISON,  O. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley  -  Peas  -  Corn  -  Cabbage  -Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease -freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
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SEARS,  ROEBUCK 


makes  you  a  Big  Saving  on  the 


Write  for  this  free  hook  and  new  low  prices 

on  all  sizes. 


Address 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago,  Illinois  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Erery  Root  Guaranteed 
GIANT 

WASHINGTON 

ASPARAGUS 


A  mighty  strong  statement  but  backed 
by  mighty  strong  stock.  Hundreds  of 
testimonials  prove  our  claims  for  the 
super -asparagus.  Giant  Washington. 

Send  today  for  free  illustrated 
catalog  and  prices  on  seed 
and  roots. 


SHOEMAKER’S 
RIVERVIEW  FARMS 

Box  R.  A.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Strong,  healthy,  well  graded  and  tied  26  in  a  bundle,  40 
bundles  for  a  1000; packed  in  burlap  bags.  Varieties:  Mary 
Washington,  Pedigreed  Washington,  Palmetto,  Giant  Ar¬ 
gentine  and  Barr’s  Mammoth.  All  varieties  2  year  No.  1, 
$8  per  1000;  1-year  No.  1,  $o  per  1000.  KIIUBAHB  BOOTS.  $3 
per  100;  $‘26  per  1000.  TOM  ATO  MAIIGLOIIR,  %  lb.  $1.50;  lb., 
9b.  New  Stone  and  Greater  Baltimore,  $‘2  per  lb. 

H.  AUSTIN  -  FELTON  DEL. 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland.  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spv,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4 
to  5  ft..  25c  each.  S20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to 
4  ft.,  20c  each;  2  to  3 ft.,  15c  each;  $10.00 
per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.,  10c  each,  $5.00  per  100. 

2  yrs.,  15c  each,  $8.00  per  100. 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 

"The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock" 

Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Large  Asparagus  Roots— Washington 

5  years  old,  bearing  size,  $1.75  per  dozen;  flO  per  100. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Rays,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED  C  Bfonnlal  ) 

Highest  quality,  carefully  scarified,  seed  testing  99.76 % 
Purity  and  94 Germination.  DIRECT  FROM  FARM 
TO  YOU.  Price  and  sample  on  application. 

E.  J.  GERMAN  -  -  Trumansbura:,  N.  Y. 

TRUE-TO-NAME 
WELL  ROOTED 
FRESHLY  DUG  PLANTS 

The  kind  that  Pay  Big  Profits. 


100 


1000 

$3.75 

4.50 

4.00 

4.60 

6.00 

4.00 


5000 

$17.80 

21.25 
IS. 00 

20.25 
27.00 
18.00 


Dunlap,  Dr.  Burrill . $  -7® 

PREMIER,  Howard  17 .  .8® 

Lupton,  Big  Late,  Gandy . 75 

Big  Joe,  Cooper,  Ford .  .8® 

Chesapeake.  Eaton .  t  oo 

Klondyke,  Missionary  .  -75 

Everbearing  Varieties 

Progressive,  Champion . $1.00  $0.00  $27.00 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalogue. 

RATHER  BROS. _ - _ SALISBURY.  MD. 

Howard.  17 

Just  the  money  maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown 

Strawberry  Plaiits 

carefully  packed.  $1.00-100,  $8.75-600,  $7 .555-1000, 
$83.50-5000  prepaid.  J.  Britton.  Cliepachet,  R.  I. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $0  POST 
“•i  ■  §  II  150  Sen.  Dunlap— 150  Warfield  “  PAID 
HAMPTON  A  SON  It-2  BANGOlt,  MICH. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “sQuare  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  years  old,  $3.95  per  doz. 

$27  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

SOUVENIR  DE  CLAUDIUS  PERNET.  Rapture,  Mrs, 
F.  R.  PiersoD.  Templar,  Double  White  Killarney,  Silver 
Columbia,  America,  Commonwealth,  Ophelia,  Premier, 
Columbia,  Madame  Butterfly.  Bloom  from  these  bushes 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Flower  Show.  New  York 
City,  four  years  in  succession— 1924,  1925,  1926,  1927. 

RAMBLER  ROSES,  2  and  3-year-old,  $1.95  for  6; 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Crimson  Rambler,  White  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Excelsa,  American  Pillar,  Tausendschen. 

CLIMBING  ROSES.  6  for  $2.95.  2  nnd  3  years  old.  the 
finest  varieties  that  grow;  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  Silver  Moon, 
Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber,  Aviator  Bleriot,  Mary  Wallace, 
Climbing  American  Beauty. 

All  roses  add  25o  per  order  west  of  Mississippi, 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Plants,  all  colors,  *1.60 
per  doz.;  $11.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

LILY-ol-the-VALLEY,  the  sweetest  flq,wcr  that  grows, 
two-year  old  pips,  25  for  $1.00;  100  for  $3.00.  Postpaid 
Insured  Delivery. 

Order  now  for  planting  time.  Booklet  on  request. 

HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED. 

REYNOLDS  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  20,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 
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Blooming  Roses  $1  Paid 


Immense  production  brings  this  bargain  to  you. 
All  on  own  roots.  Will  grow  true  to  name.  Gor¬ 
geous  blooms.  Send  $1  today  for  8  bushes.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Beautiful  "New  Guide  to  Rose 
Culture”  free  on  request.  Postal  brings  it. 

The  Dingee  0  Conard  Co.,  Box  495,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


Frost  Proof  Lettuce  and  Cabbage  Plants  "rore 

home-grown.  Write ,  FARMERS'  PUKT  CO.,  Martini  Paint,  S.  C. 


The  Problem  of  Old  Apple 
Orchards 

What  to  do  with  the  old  apple  or¬ 
chards  is  one  of  the  outstanding  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  apple  industry  of  Western 
New  York.  The  margin  of  utility  un¬ 
der  present  cultural  methods  seems  to 
be  past  for  many  of  these  old  or¬ 
chards.  It  is  no  longer  profitable  to 
climb  high  for  apples.  The  quality  of 
the  fruit  is  inferior  to  that  produced 
on  young  vigorous  trees.  The  color  and 
quality  required  under  the  National 
Grading  Law  for  No.  1  fruit  is  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  reached  on  the  usual  run  of 
old  apple  trees.  If  New  York  State  is 
to  hold  a  place  with  other  sections  in 
the  markets,  our  fruit  must  conform 
to  the  standard  requirements.  If  fruit 
is  packed  “unclassified,”  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  profitable  to  the  grower,  and  will 
damage  the  reputation  of  the  whole 
section. 

For  some  years  past  there  has  been 
no  profit  for  anyone  in  marketing  in¬ 
ferior  fruit  except  for  cider  and  evap¬ 
orator  stock.  It  is  being  recommended 
that  these  old  orchards  be  cut  down. 

I  have  no  argument  with  anyone  who 
wishes  to  cut  an  apple  tree.  Doubtless 
there  are  too  many  apple  trees.  I  am 
cutting  those  least  profitable  myself. 
But  many  will  hesitate  to  do  away 
with  these  orchards  which  have  yield¬ 
ed  good  returns  in  past  years,  around 
which  are  clustered  pleasant  memories. 
It  will  be  hard  to  do  without  the  in¬ 
come  which  has  been  expected  from 
them.  Yet  equally  will  it  be  hard  to 
apply  good  care  without  prospect  for 
results.  The  tendency  may  be  to  let 
things  drift  for  a  few  years,  hoping 
against  hope  that  something  will  turn 
up  to  change  the  outlook  and  again 
bring  the  apple  industry  to  its  former 
profitable  place  in  New  York  State 
farming. 

There  is  a  way  not  often  practiced, 
perhaps  not  generally  known,  by  which 
these  old  trees  may  be  renewed  and 
brought  back  into  vigorous  growth  and 
fruit  production.  While  trees  are  young 
most  of  their  energies  are  expended  in 
leaf  and  fruit  growth,  and  extending 
the  branches  by  new  wood  at  the  tips. 
As  the  limb  surface  becomes  extended, 
more  and  more  sap  is  required  in  lay¬ 
ing  on  the  annual  ring  of  wood  growth. 
The  strength  required  for  this  takes 
away  from  the  vigor  at  the  tips  where 
the  fruit  is  produced,  causing  it  to  lack 
the  size  and  firm  texture  of  earlier 
years.  For  a  time  the  balance  can  be 
kept  up  by  thinning  of  the  branches 
and  application  of  plant  food  to  the 
soil.  But  too  severe  thinning  only  ag¬ 
gravates  the  difficulty  by  lessening  the 
leaf  surface  which  is  necessary  to  the 
proper  use  of  the  plant  food  taken  up 
by  the  roots.  The  time  has  now  come 
when  a  new  method  of  pruning  is 
practical.  Many  New  York  orchards 
are  just  arriving  at  this  stage  of 
growth. 

Grapevines  are  renewed  by  bringing 
the  growing  surface  nearer  to  the  roots. 
The  same  method  will  work  to  a  less 
degree  on  old  apple  trees.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  fruit  be  produced  nearer  the 
ground.  Cut  oft  the  high  limbs  down 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  trunk,  two 
or  three  of  them  at  first.  A  thrifty 
growth  of  suckers  will  shoot  out,  from 
which  a  new  top  can  be  formed.  When 
this  growth  has  advanced  sufficiently, 
in  three  or  four  years,  more  of  the  top 
can  be  lowered.  The  tree,  in  time,  can 
he  brought  down  to  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  the  ground,  with  a  new 
and  vigorous  top  producing  good  fruit. 
Decay,  which  may  set  in  at  these  large 
cuts,  unless  kept  painted,  is  not  a  seri¬ 
ous  consideration ;  it  will  be  years  be¬ 
fore  any  real  damage  will  result.  By 
that  time  the  tree  should  go  on  the 
wood  pile.  I  have  practiced  this  meth¬ 
od  of  pruning  on  the  old  trees  for 
years,  always  with  satisfactory  results. 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  thing  to  do  in  many  old  orchards. 

If  it  were  at  once  begun  in  Western 
New  York  several  good  results  would 
be  noticed.  The  production  of  inferior 
fruit  would  be  reduced,  relieving  the 
markets  somewhat,  which  is  sorely 
needed.  The  cost  of  apple  picking  and 
all  the  orchard  operations  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  Farmers  would  have 
a  plentiful  supply  of  firewood  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  And  finally,  by  the  time 
the  apple  industry  becomes  stabilized 
and  again  profitable,  these  orchards 
would  be  ready  to  do  their  share  in 
keeping  up  the  farm  income. 

Radical  treatment  is  being  applied 
on  the  grading  and  marketing  end  of 
the  business.  Radical  treatment  is  al¬ 
so  necessary  on  the  production  end. 
Things  which  have  not  been  practical 
heretofore  are  now  the  only  thing 
worth  doing. 


April  21,  l-)28 

Farmers  must  be  on  the  alert  to  keep 
their  practices  up  to  date  in  line  with 
the  trend  of  the  times.  We  are  asking 
more  of  our  old  orchards  than  they  can 
do  well.  Less  fruit  and  better  fruit  is 
iu  line  with  profits  these  days.  “Spare 
that  ancient  oak,  touch  not  a  single 
bough,”  was  not  written  of  the  apple 
tree.  Sunlight  and  not  shade  and 
shelter  is  what  we  want  in  every  part 
of  the  orchard.  The  apple  prospect  is 
not  so  bad  even  now,  if  we  can  contrive 
now  to  produce  fruit  of  good  color  and 
not  have  to  climb  too  much  in  harvest¬ 
ing  it.  HERBERT  ALLEN. 

New  York. 


Growing’  Plants  in  Pots  and 
Bands 

The  Colorado  Experiment  Station  at 
Fort  Collins  has  issued  a  very  useful 
bulletin  entitled,  “Hotbeds  and  Cold- 
frames,”  by  Richard  Y.  Lott,  from  which 
we  take  the  following ; 

In  the  last  few  years  there  have  been 
placed  on  the  market  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  sort  of  pots  and  bands  in  which  to 
start  plants.  They  are  made  of  paper, 
wood  veneer  and  similar  substances.  The 
latest  to  appear  is  a  pot  made  of  pure  peat. 
Some  of  these  devices  are  said  to  give 
good  results.  Their  cost  relative  to  pro¬ 
ducing  plants  by  other  means  should  be 
fully  investigated  by  the  grower  before 
he  invests  too  heavily. 

The  bands,  either  paper  or  wood  ve¬ 
neer,  may  be  preferred  to  pots  because 
they  are  easier  to  handle  and  are  much 
more  economical  of  space.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  using  bands  rather  than  planting 
directly  into  the  hotbed  are  : 

1.  Plants  such  as  melons,  cucumbers, 
etc.,  which  are  very  difficult  to  transplant 
successfully,  may  be  started  in  bands  and 
an  early  crop  secured. 

2.  Plants  which  ordinarily  are  not 
started  indoors  may  be  grown  in  bands 
to  get  an  early  crop. 

3.  Crops  can  be  gotten  earlier  with 
nearly  all  plants  because  there  is  not  the 
usual  shock  in  transplanting. 

4.  The  labor  of  shifting  and  transplant¬ 
ing  is  greatly  reduced  and  consequently 
the  cost  of  production  is  reduced. 

5.  The  plant  is  transplanted  with  little 
shock  since  its  roots  are  disturbed  very 
little. 

6.  Plants  can  be  shipped  more  easily 
and  more  satisfactorily  when  grown  in 
bands. 

7.  There  is  less  danger  of  loss  from 
drying  out  when  set  out  in  the  field. 

The  bands  are  placed  side  by  side  in 
the  hotbed,  coldframe  or  in  flats  either  in 
the  hotbed  or  coldframe.  The  flat  is  very 
convenient  for  handling  bands  since  the 
labor  of  shifting  plants  is  greatly  re¬ 
duced  and  it  is  much  easier  to  move  the 
plants  when  transplanting.  The  size  of 
band  to  use  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
crop  to  be  grown  but  the  sizes  most  used 
for  garden  crops  are  4x4x3  inches  and 
4x4x4  inches.  Smaller  sizes  can  be  se¬ 
cured  and  can  be  used  successfully  if  the 
plants  are  not  to  be  left  in  them  for  a 
very  long  time. 

A  thin  layer  of  compost  is  put  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bands  and  they  are  then 
filled  with  a  good  grade  of  garden  soil 
that  will  not  pack.  Six  to  eight  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  each  band.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  four  to  six  weeks  before 
time  for  field  setting.  If  sown  much  be¬ 
fore  this  the  plants  may  become  crowded 
and  tender.  In  such  cases  they  are  al¬ 
ways  slow  to  start  growth  after  trans¬ 
planting. 

After  sowing  the  seed  the  same  care 
must  be  exercised  as  when  sowing  in  the 
hotbed.  Maintain  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
day  temperature  of  70  to  75  degrees 
Fahr.  until  the  seeds  germinate.  Then 
keep  the  day  temperature  at  60  degrees 
to  65  degrees  Fahr.  and  the  night  tem¬ 
perature  at  60  degrees  Fahr.  until  about 
a  week  before  planting  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  should  he  gradually  lowered  in 
order  to  harden  the  plants. 

When  the  first  true  leaves  appear  thin 
to  three  plants  per  band  and  when  they 
are  growing  well  thin  to  one  or  two 
plants  for  field  setting. 

For  field  setting  the  plants  should  bo 
removed  to  the  field  while  still  in  the 
band.  A  hole  is  then  dug  in  place  for 
each  plant,  the  band  removed  and  the 
plant  with  the  attached  earth  placed  in 
the  hole  and  the  earth  pressed  firmly 
around  it.  In  case  extremely  dry 
weather  prevails  at  transplanting  time 
it  is  advisable  to  thoroughly  wet  the  soil 
in  the  band  before  transplanting.  This 
will  prevent  wilting  with  its  cansequent 
setback. 

Seed  of  plants  such  as  tomatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  and  similar  plants  that  are  easily 
transplanted  may  be  sown  in  fiats, 
pricked  off  into  other  flats  when  they 
show  a  few  leaves  and  later  transplanted 
permanently  into  bands  for  growing  until 
time  to  plant  in  the  field.  Transplant 
about  a  month  before  setting  in  the  field. 
By  using  this  method  rather  than  sowing 
the  seed  directly  in  the  bands  a  great 
deal  of  space  is  saved  during  the  early 
life  of  the  plants.  With  plants  such  as 
melons,  cucumbers,  beans,  squash  and 
similar  plants  that  will  not  stand  any 
transplanting  the  seed  should  be  sown 
directly  into  the  bands. 
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The  Control  of  Grape  Insects 
and  Diseases 

Part  III 

THE  GRAPE  LEAF-HOPPER 

The  adults  of  the  grape  leaf-hopper 
pass  the  Winter  in  sheltered  places,  as 
amongst  weeds,  and  in  grass  fields  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  vineyard.  The  adults  that 
have  survived  feed  on  strawberry, 
blackberry  and  currant  leaves  until 
grape  foliage  is  out.  Favorable  hiber¬ 
nation  places  and  food  plants  largely 
del  ermine  the  severity  of  the  infesta¬ 
tion.  The  adult  as  well  as  the  newly- 
hatched  hoppers  feed  on  the  leaves  to 
the  extent  that  in  severe  cases  cane 
growth  is  retarded,  maturity  of  fruit 
and  cane  is  checked,  the  fruit  is  lack¬ 
ing  color  and  sugar.  Clean  cultivation, 
clearing  up  headlands  in  the  Fall,  or 
early  Spring  before  emergence,  and  the 
destruction  of  hibernating  places,  ma¬ 
terially  helps  in  its  control.  The  with- 
bolding  of  berry  or  currant  planting 
near  to  vineyards  is  a  good  practice. 
By  adding  three-fourths  pint  of  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate  to  100  gallons  of  water 
to  which  10  lbs.  of  lime  are  added  or 
the  addition  of  the  nicotine  sulphate  to 
100  gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture  the 
nymph  forms  of  the  hopper  may  be 
killed  and  the  injury  greatly  reduced. 
It  is  requisite  that  this  spray  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  undersides  of  the  leaves 
where  the  young  nymphs  are  feeding. 
They  must  be  hit  with  a  coai’se  driv¬ 
ing  spray  that  killing  may  resxilt. 
Usually  one  timely  applicatioix,  if 
thorough  cleaniug  of  waste  areas  has 
been  done,  is  sufficient  to  control. 

GRAPE  VINE  FLEA  BEETI.E  AND  THE  ROSE 
CHAFER 

These  two  lesser  pests  of  grapes  oc¬ 
cur  rather  spox-adically  iu  injurious 
numbers.  The  former  eats  out  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  swelling  buds  in  early 
Spring,  and  thus  the  fruit  that  would 
naturally  follow  from  the  shoots  aris¬ 
ing  at  the  node  is  destroyed.  Probably 
the  cheapest  method  for  its  control  is 
picking  the  beetle  off  the  vines  by  hand 
on  the  sunny  days  of  early  Spring, 
usually  into  a  container  of  kerosene  oil. 
Spraying  with  3  lbs.  of  powdered  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  to  100  gallons  of  water 
will  also  control.  The  spray  must  be 
directed  to  the  expanding  buds,  and 
they  must  be  entirely  covered,  as  only 
a  small  area  of  the  outside  scales  are 
eaten,  the  feeding  being  largely  on  the 
inside,  where  the  spray  cannot  reach. 
In  spraying  for  steely  beetle  there  is  a 
considerable  lossage  of  matei-ial,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  small  area  to  be  coated. 

The  rose  chafer  under  very  special 
conditions,  such  as  when  vineyards  are 
located  on  sand  and  sandy-loam  soils, 
and  where  sumac  grows  abxxndantly, 
causes  very  serious  injury  to  the  grape. 
The  larvae  feed  on  Timothy  and  Blue- 
grass  roots.  The  adult  beetles  feed 
voraciously  on  the  grape  flowers.  When 
present  in  numbers  they  will  ruin  a 
grape  crop  in  a  few  days.  Wherever 
rose  chafer  is  known  to  be  present  in 
successive  years  it  is  well  to  spray  be¬ 
fore  the  blooming  period  with  4  lbs.  of 
powdered  arsenate  of  lead,  two  gallons 
of  molasses  in  100  gallons  of  water. 
The  addition  of  molasses  has  been 
found  to  be  most  necessary  to  induce  a 
ready  eating  of  the  poison.  With  light 
infestations  the  beetles  may  be  picked 
from  the  vines  by  hand,  since  they  are 
rather  sluggish. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that 
in  the  Keuka  Lake  portion  of  the 
Finger  Lakes  downy  mildew  and  the 
grape  leaf  hopper  are  the  chief  troubles 
to  be  combated.  Around  Seneca  and 
Canandaigua  Lakes  black  rot  and  the 
hopper  are  usually  prevalent.  In 
Niagara  County  powdery  mildew  and 
leaf  hopper  require  attention,  while  to 
the  east  in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester, 
rose  chafer,  in  addition  to  powdery 
mildew,  black  rot  and  leaf  hopper  must 
be  reckoned  with.  In  the  Chautauqua 
and  Erie  region  the  grape  root  worm, 
berry  moth,  and  leaf  hopper  are  the 
principal  insects  to  be  combated,  while 
the  powdery  mildew  is  the  only  serious 
disease  met  with.  In  all  sections  and 
in  limited  locations  and  in  certain  sea¬ 
sons  the  steely  beetle  requires  atten¬ 
tion.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Angry  Customer  (tossing  a  package 
on  the  counter)  :  “Makes  washing  a 
pleasure,  does  it?  Does  the  washing 
while  you  wait,  does  it?  It’s  the  little 
flakes  of  soap  that — ”  Grocer  :  “Madam, 
one  moment,  please.  This  is  not  soap.’’ 
Angry  Customer:  “Not  soap?  Not  ' 
soap?”  “No.  Your  daughter  asked  for  , 
a  half-pound  of  grated  cheese  and  a 
half-pound  of  soap  flakes.  This  is  the 
cheese.”  “My  stars !  And  last  night  I 
made  a  pudding — ” — Progressive  Gro¬ 
cer. 


IMPLEMENTS  THAT  MAKE  FARMING  MORE  PROFITABLE 


E-B  Osborne  Mower 


E-B  Osborne  Self-Dump  Rake.  8,9,10  and  12-foot 
sizes.  Trussed  head.  Reversible  wearing  parts. 


Lasts  a  lifetime 

Built  right  to  begin  with,  and  with  provision  for  long, 
continuous  service,  E-B  Osborne  Mowers  have  earned 
a  reputation  as  lifetime  machines.  Year  after  year, 
they  justify  their  users’  praises  by  smooth,  clean  work 
and  low-cost  operation. 

Unusual  attention  has  been  given  to  the  cutting  bar, 
where  most  mower  troubles  occur.  Perfect  alignment 
(quick,  positive  aligning  device),  oversize  working 
parts,  and  lessened  friction  have  much  to  do  with  the 
durability  and  light  draft  of  this  mower. 

Equally  important  is  the  easy  replacement  of  all 
working  parts— at  small  cost.  The  E-B  Osborne 
Mower  is  simple  and  sturdy  in  construction,  all  non- 
essentials  eliminated.  Perfect  balance — ample  lubri¬ 
cating  facilities.  Oversized  bearings  on  fastest  moving 

parts.  A  tongue  truck  is  available  for  use  on  the 
E-B  Osborne  Mower. 

The  E-B  Osborne  Mower  is  one  of  the  complete  line 
of  pedigreed  farm  implements  built  by  Emerson- 
Brantingham  from  the  experience  of  76  years.  It  will 
pay  you  to  see  this  machine.  Send  the  attached  cou¬ 
pon  for  additional  information. 

EMERSON- B  RAN  TING  HAM 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 

Builders  of  Farm  Machinery  Since  1852 


E-B  No.  32  Corn  Planter.  Fewer  parts. 
Accurate  drop  and  check. 


E-B  No.  48  Single-Row  Cultivator. 
Time-saving  master  lever  control. 


Genuine 

E-B  Replacement  Parts 

E-B  replacement  parts  are  built  for 
E-B  machines  as  carefully  as  the  ma¬ 
chines  themselves.  We  can  supply 
replacement  parts  for  any  machine 
we  ever  made.  Insist  of  your  dealer 
that  you  get  genuine  E-B  parts.  No 
substitute  is  “just  as  good.” 


Branch  Houses 

Prompt  Service  Everywhere 


Amarillo,  Texas 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Billings,  Mont. 
Dallas,  Texas 
Denver,  Colo. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Fargo,  N.  D. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


Peoria,  Ill. 

Regina,  Sask.,  Can. 
Rockford,  Ill. 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM, 

Dept'  123,  Rockford,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  detailed  information  about  the  E-B  Osborne  Mower 
Also  information  on  the  machines  checked  below. 

□  E-B  Osborne  Self- Dump  Rake  □  E-B  No.  48  Single-Row  Cultivator 

□  E-B  No.  32  Corn  Planter  □  E-B  Two-Horse  Spreader 

Name . 


I 

Address 


fRFF  PflTfll  flfl  tells  you  how  you  can 
WninLvM  8ave  money  on  Farm 
Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers,  also 
Wheels  —  steel 
or  wood — to 
fit  any  run-j 
nine  gear,  ori 
Trailer.  Send' 
for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  Elm  St..  Quincy,  III. 


Raspberry  Plants 

Certified  stock  of  Latham.  Cuthbert,  Marlboro,  Idaho,  St. 
Regis,  Herbert,  King,  Golden  Queen,  Plum  Farmer,  and 
Columbian.  Also  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  a.-paragus, 
shade  tree3,  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  hardy  plants. 

May  Wa  Send  You  Our  Catalog? 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN  NURSERY  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

"Grown  in  Vermont,  It'e  Hardy" 


JlBBLE’S 

Seed  Corn 
NORTHERN  GROWN 

Hardy— Acclimated 

Si tEvery  lot  tested  in  our  own  TaboraWry  for 
germination  and  moisture 
germination  to  date  over  9  /  ■ 

Dibbles’s  Early  Yellow  Dent 
Dibble’s  Improved  Learning 
Dibble’s  Mammoth  White  Dent 
White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 
Cornell  1 1 

Sweepstakes 

several  kinds  as  low  as 

$2.50  Per  Bushel 

Bags  free  of  course. 

Dibbles’s  Farm  Seed  Cgt.lg. ,TS 
List  and  samples  too,  for  testing, 
for  them  — FREE. 

Add,,..  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrowe- 

„  o  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  » • 

headquarters  for  farm  SEEDS 

Corn  Oats,  Alfalfa.  Clovers  Grass  Seed  . 

^  Seed  Potatoes,  Etc. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READYI 

Write  today— not  next  week 
or  next  month,  but  NOW! 
Buy  our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Orates  at  FACTORY  PRICES 
and  SPRING  DISCOUNTS! 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Luscious  Strawberries 

From  Your  Own  Garden 

Set  plants  NOW.  We  Will  Send  Yon 
SO  Premier  best  early 
50  Big  Joe  best  midseasofi 
SO  Chesapeake  best  late 
SO  Champion  best  everbearer 
All  for  $2.50  postpaid.  25  plants 
of  each  $1.50  or  100  of  each  $4.00. 
all  postpaid.  Berry-Book  Free. 
__  THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

,  —  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md, 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Premier,  Big  Joe,  Wm.  Belt,  Glen  Mary,  83.75: 
Chesapeake,  $4.6 Oj  Gaudy, 'Sample,  Parson’s  Beauty, 
Gibson,  Success,  Eaton,  83.50;  The  Best,  $4.00, 
Also  other  varieties.  Ask  for  Catalog. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Reids  Grove,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PUNTS  S“; 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

C.  O.  D.  Frost  Proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants. 
Quick  Shipments.  All  varieties.  500,  65c:  lOOO 
$1.00.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Georgia 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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<Re  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  Gardening  in  England 


Garden  Notes  from  Long 
Island 


Market  gardening  not  far  from  Lon¬ 
don  is  conducted  on  a  larger  scale  than 
might  be  expected.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  good  land  available  for  lease.  The 
gardeners  are  liable  to  be  turned  out  any 
season  to  make  room  for  the  constantly 
growing  suburbs  of  London,  but  their  pos¬ 
ition  is  good  as  long  as  it  lasts.  Some 
farmers  devote  several  hundred  acres  to 
vegetables  for  market. 

One  of  these  large  market  farms  is 
conducted  by  A.  J.  Robbins  and  Sons. 
There  are  500  acres  of  which  100  acres 
are  in  grass  by  the  terms  of  the  lease. 
The  crops  appear  rather  unusual  to 
American  visitors.  There  are  30  acres 
of  rhubarb,  36  acres  of  sea  kale,  and 
about  as  many  of  such  vegetables  as 
leeks,  broccoli,  cauliflower,  with  some  at¬ 
tention  to  scarlet  runner  beans,  Scotch 
kale  and  such  mainstays  as  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  onions  and  lettuce.  Not  much  is 
seen  of  the  squash  and  cucumber  family, 
tomatoes,  shell  beans,  and  there  is  no 
sweet  corn.  Green  leafy  crops  seem  to 
do  best  in  this  climate  and  the  demand 
has  been  adjusted  to  the  supply,  except 
for  tomatoes,  and  these  are  grown  under 
glass  on  a  considerable  scale. 

English  market  gardening  is  first  class. 
The  crops  are  excellent  and  the.  soil  is 
worked  hard  in  Winter  as  well  as  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  Methods,  at  least  near  London,  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  practice  near  large  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  in  placing  more  stress  on 
green  crops  like  those  mentioned  and 
less  on  crops  under  glass.  The  climate  is 
the  reason.  There  is  lack  of  hot  sun¬ 
shine  for  heat-loving  plants  but  the  mild 
Winter  permits  a  supply  of  hardy  green 
stuff  throughout  the  year. 

As  for  greenhouse  crops  they  are 
grown  extensively  in  some  other  sections 
but  there  is  less  demand  because  of  the 
great  abundance  of  fresh  stuff.  Grapes 
seem  to  be  the  only  hothouse  product 
seen  in  heavy  supply.  There  are  so  many 
that  the  grapes  are  sold  by  street  ped¬ 
dlers  everywhere  at  around  25  to  50 
cents  per  pound  in  October.  Some  fancy 
lots  reach  $1.  They  are  much  superior 
to  the  soiled,  dusty  fruit  often  seen  from 
Spain,  France  or  California.  It  may  be 
that  our  own  growers  miss  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  in  not  pushing  production  and  sale  of 
hothouse  grapes  in  our  own  city  markets. 

Cabbage,  turnips,  kale  and  spinach 
are  growing  all  Winter,  without  protec¬ 
tion,  on  the  Robbins  farm  and  on  others 
in  the  vicinity.  Cabbage  transplanted  in 
October  makes  a  good  Winter  crop.  No¬ 
body  stores  cabbage  because  there  is 
enough  of  the  fresh  article,  besides  it 
does  not  keep  long.  There  is  a  time  in 
Spring  when  the  hard  cabbage  gives  out 
but  they  eat  the  new  crop  then,  the  plants 
having  been  set  very  closely  and  gathered 
before  they  head,  supplying  a  very  popu¬ 
lar  kind  of  greens.  The  new  crop  begins 
to  supply  heads  in  late  Spring  and  there 
is  some  competition  from  imported  cab¬ 
bage  at  that  time.  Spinach  and  kale 
grow  right  along  without  Winter  pro¬ 
tection  and  turnips  are  always  avail¬ 
able.  Spring  cabbage  is  set  in  early 
March. 

Sea  kale  is  a  fine  Winter  crop  here, 
little  known  in  the  States.  The  sprouts 
are  tender,  something  like  asparagus.  It 
sells  high  because  it  requires  considerable 
skill  and  much  labor.  Like  most  such 
crops  it  pays  well  to  good  growers.  Mr. 
Robbins  appears  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
specialists  in  this  crop.  The  plants  are 
grown  by  setting  the  little  root  branches 
taken  from  the  main  root  stock.  The  main 
root  itself  is  used  for  forcing.  On  this 
farm  the  roots  are  set  in  a  forcing  field 
closely  together  in  the  rows.  The  field 
is  piped  for  hot  water  a  foot  or  more  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  warming  the  soil  in  Win¬ 
ter.  The  top  is  roofed  over  with  a 
frame  of  loose  boards.  Glass  is  not  used 
and  the  sprouts  grow  tender  and  white 
in  the  dark. 

On  the  Lobjoit  farm  visited  next  day, 
the  kale  roots  were  set  in  deep  trenches 
about  as  closely  as  they  could  be  packed. 
It  required  the  roots  from  many  acres  to 
set  half  a  dozen  lines  of  these  trenches. 
The  value  of  these  forcing  methods  is  in 
providing  a  Winter  supply  when  such 
vegetables  are  scarce.  Sea  kale  may  be 
grown  in  the  open  ground  where  there  is 
not  too  much  freezing  weather.  By  this 
method  it  is  earthed  up  like  celery  to 
bleach  the  sprouts,  which  are  cut  by 
striking  through  the  ridge  with  a  spade 
but  the  outdoor  crop  in  May  does  not 
come  at  the  right  season  for  most  profit. 
Many  American  markets  have  known  lit¬ 
tle  of  this  choice  vegetable.  It  may  be 
another  of  our  neglected  opportunities. 
One  of  the  large  growers  visited  said  he 
had  been  offered  a  contract  to  supply  2,- 
000  tons  for  New  York  market  and  had 
even  been  offei’ed  a  large  salary  to  come 
to  Long  Island  and  raise  sea  kale.  He 
had  some  doubts  whether  standard  Exxg- 
lish  methods  would  succeed  in  the  more 
severe  climate  near  New.  York,  the  plant 
being  sensitive  to  freezing,  but  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  might  be  well  worth  trying  in 
a  small  way  to  develop  the  right  methods 
and  could  perhaps  be  grown  commer¬ 
cially,  at  least,  from  Washington  south¬ 
wards.  Some  American  gardeners  have 
tested  it  and  the  product  may  be  found 
in  the  big  markets,  where  its  production 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  rapid 
progress. 

Potatoes  are  mostly  free  of  rot,  even 
in  this  moist  soil,  but  there  is  complaint 
of  rotting  and  scabbing  in  many  parts  of 


England.  Mr.  Robbins  finds  that  the 
spray,  if  not  washed  off  for  three  or 
four  hours,  will  stick  on  fairly  well 
through  a  rain  storm,  if  applied  well,  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  underside  of  the  leaves. 
Perhaps  here  is  a  hint  for  a  rainy  sea¬ 
son  at  home.  The  rows  are  planted  close¬ 
ly  and  are  ridged  to  prevent  disease  and 
to  aid  in  digging.  Yields  from  400  to 
600  bushels  per  acre  are  the  rule  here. 
The  potatoes  ax-e  run  over  a  grader  which 
shakes  off  the  dirt  and  lets  the  small 
potatoes  through  a  sci’een  while  the 
others  are  sorted  partly  by  hand.  Most 
of  them  ax*e  No.  1,  on  this  farm.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  were  selling  at  the  time  for  about 
80  cents  a  bushel  ($1.75  per  112  lbs). 
English  potatoes  are  tender  and  of  good 
fiavoi*,  not  always  so  dry  and  flaky  as 
the  best  American  product.  The  cabbage, 
lettuce,  cauliflower  and  string  beans,  ai'e 
as  fine  in  quality  as  could  be  desired. 
Tomatoes,  mostly  hothouse,  are  small  but 
good.  Not  much  can  be  said  for  the 
melons,  homegrown  or  imported,  as  seen 
in  English  markets  or  hotels.  Pumpkins 
and  marrows  seem  to  do  well,  reaching 
large  size  and  producing  heavily. 

One  great  advantage  of  gardeners 
within  trucking  distance  of  London  is 


the  abundance  of  city  manure  at  $2  per 
ton  delivered.  Some  of  it  is  obtained 
free  in  return  for  cleaning  stables  regu¬ 
larly.  They  use  plenty  of  it,  perhaps  30 
to  40  tons  per  acre,  besides  some  by¬ 
products  from  the  meat  packers,  and 
spent  hops  from  the  breweries.  Chemical 
fertilizers  are  often  used  in  growing  sec¬ 
ond  crops.  Hop  waste  is  well  liked  as  a 
manure  substitute,  being  bulky  and  need¬ 
ing  only  potash  to  make  it  a  fairly  good 
manure.  Great  heaps  of  it  are  seen  in 
the  fields  ready  to  be  spread.  Some  home¬ 
grown  refuse,  like  leaves  of  cabbage,  sea 
kale  and  turnip  tops,  is  plowed  under  as 
gi’een  manure.  English  gardeners  will 
need  to  give  more  attention  to  such  things 
if  motors  continue  to  replace  horses.  Eng¬ 
land  has  only  one  car  to  20  or  more  in 
the  United  States  but  the  number  is 
gaining  fast. 

The  gardeners  here  find  the  common 
market  boxes  a  nuisance,  as  in  Amei-ica. 
A  cheap  gift  package  will  be  a  welcome 
invention.  On  the  whole  the  English 
vegetable  farms  seem  to  pay.  Crops  are 
heavy  but  piuces  are  often  lower  than  in 
the  United  States.  Manure  is  cheaper, 
and  labor  may  be  had  at  $8  to  $12  a 
week,  the  higher  pay  mostly  for  piece 
work. 

The  land  problem  is  difficult.  No  gar¬ 
dener  can  be  sui-e  of  his  farm  longer  than 
a  year  or  so  ahead.  Mr.  Robbins  has 
had  to  move  his  farming  three  or  four 
times  after  having  brought  the  soil  to 
high  condition.  lie  may  need  to  move 
again  soon  but  this  farmer  and  his  two 
sons  are  born  gardeners  and  do  not  mind 
a  few  little  drawbacks  in  the  business. 

G.  B.  F. 


This  is  the  season  when  plans  are 
laid  for  some  of  the  farm  activities 
which  will  soon  he  upon  us.  We  have 
received  quite  an  array  of  seed  cata¬ 
logues  which  we  like  to  look  over  care¬ 
fully  to  compare  varieties  and  prices 
before  an  order  is  placed.  While  the 
old  standard  sorts  are  the  most 
familiar  to  us  and  should  have  first 
place,  yet  often  there  are  new  sorts 
which,  at  least,  are  worthy  of  our  con¬ 
sideration.  A  fair  trial  will  convince 
us  of  their  true  worth  and  whether 
they  are  to  be  our  future  choice. 

We  have  found  in  our  gardens  that 
it  always  pays  to  buy  from  a  house 
having  a  reputation  for  reliable  seeds, 
and  then  one  may  be  reasonably  sure 
of  obtaining  stock  true  to  name  and 
a  fairly  high  percentage  of  germina¬ 
tion.  The  latter  fact  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  ;  to  get  seed  that  tests  well  is 
half  the  battle  in  getting  your  garden 
started. 

There  is  no  set  rule  that  applies 
strictly  to  the  selection  of  varieties, 


some  prefer  one  kind  of  bean  and  find 
it  delicious  while  another  person  may 
not  find  that  particular  variety  at  all 
to  his  liking. 

In  string  beans  we  like  to  make  a 
rather  wide  selection,  choosing  a  wax, 
a  long-podded  stringless  and  one  or  two 
of  the  quick-growing  stringless.  Of 
peas  there  is  a  great  variety  to  choose 
from.  The  small,  round  seeds  produce 
the  earliest  kinds,  are  dwarf,  and  grow 
not  over  a  foot  high.  These  will  be 
the  very  first  that  come,  and  are  ready 
the  early  part  of  June.  They  are  easily 
grown  and  require  no  bushing  or  wire. 
Alaska  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  is 
usually  ahead  of  the  others  by  several 
days  or  a  week.  Alaska  has  a  short 
pod,  and  should  be  picked  young,  other¬ 
wise  the  peas  will  get  hard  and  lose 
their  palatability.  Of  the  mid-season 
to  late  kiixds  are  Nott’s  Excelsior, 
Dwarf  Telephone,  Champion  and 
Dwarf  Champion.  All  these  will  need 
wire,  the  Champions  needing  the  most, 
as  they  often  grow  to  a  height  of  three 
to  four  feet,  and  on  very  fertile  ground 
even  higher.  Chicken  wire  is  best, 
placed  before  the  seed  is  planted.  Be 
liberal  with  stakes  and  supports,  as 
the  vines  are  quite  heavy,  especially 
when  wet  and  laden  with  pods. 

The  proportion  of  loam  and  sand, 
and  in  some  cases  clay,  plays  a  rather 
important  part  in  the  selection  of  a 
garden  jflot  and  its  treatment.  For  the 
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average  soil,  which  is  usually  of  a, 
medium  loam,  the  importance  of 
humus,  we  find,  is  a  very  vital  factor 
in  retaining  moisture  and  a  soil  utterly 
depleted  of  this  life-sustaining  element 
will  not  give  the  best  results.  Light 
soils,  having  a  fairly  large  proportion 
of  sand  to  loam,  require  rather  more 
attention  in  the  way  of  fertilization. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  tendency  of  such 
soils  to  leach,  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
plant  food.  Humus  may  be  applied  in 
the  form  of  stable  manure  if  available, 
or,  if  bard  to  obtain,  fairly  good  re¬ 
sults  may  be  had  from  leaves  or  rak- 
ings.  Oak  leaves  contain  nitrogen  and 
organic  matter  needed  to  build  up  such 
soils  and  aid  in  retaining  moisture. 

Manure  or  humus  for  the  garden 
should  be  hauled  and  spread  early, 
allowing  the  Spring  rains  to  leach  some 
of  it  into  the  soil.  Manure  is  better  used 
under  the  furrow  plowed  to  a  depth 
of  six  to  eight  inches.  If  a  liberal 
coat  is  used  vegetables  will  grow  with¬ 
out  any  further  application  of  plant 
food,  but  right  here  there  is  a  risk  of 
getting  a  rank  growth  of  vine  and  leaf 
at  the  expense  of  perfect  fruit  or  vege¬ 
table  ;  too  much  nitrogen  and  not 
enough  of  the  other  elements  to  bal¬ 
ance.  Some  of  the  elements  of  which 
manure  is  deficient  should  be  applied 
at  this  point.  Bacteria  in  the  humus 
will,  with  proper  heat  and  moisture, 
continue  their  activities  of  “nitrogen 
fixers,”  making  available  this  im¬ 
portant  element. 

There  is  a  fairly  large  deficiency  of 
phosphoric  acid  which  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  balance  the  manure.  For  best 
results  we  find  an  application  of  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  analyzing  4-8-4  applied  broad¬ 
cast  after  the  ground  is  plowed  and 
then  thoroughly  raked  or  harrowed  in 
will  give  excellent  results.  One  factor 
and  an  important  one  is  the  almost 
immediate  availability  of  these  three 
elements  of  plant  food,  enabling  the 
tender  plants  to  get  a  supply  of  food 
at  once,  and  should  grow  rapidly, 
weather  conditions  being  favorable. 
Although  vegetables  are  often  culti¬ 
vated  under  adverse  conditions,  the 
almost  ideal  conditions  are  a  good 
friable  loamy  soil,  humus  under  the 
furrow  and  a  liberal  application  of 
chemical  fertilizers.  Then  watch  your 
garden  grow.  w.  b.  tuthill. 

Long  Island. 


Using  Limestone  in  Kansas 

As  to  cost  of  applying  ground  lime¬ 
stone  per  acre,  it  varies  here  in  Bour¬ 
bon  County,  Kansas.  Some  dairymen 
hire  a  crusher  and  grind  their  own 
rock  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  per  ton  applied 
on  the  land.  Others  buy  of  the  cement 
mill  at  a  cost  of  $1.50  per  ton,  and 
then  haul  from  one  to  10  miles  and  mix 
it  with  manure  in  the  spreader,  apply¬ 
ing  the  rock  and  manure  at  one  opera¬ 
tion. 

Some  dairymen  feed  their  cows  on 
the  limestone  flour,  about  one-half  tea¬ 
cup  per  feed.  They  throw  it  on  the 
silage  as  it  is  fed  in  the  mangers. 
They  call  this  “feeding  minerals.”  The 
cows  do  not  take  this  mixture  readily, 
but  finally  eat  it  up  clean. 

Bourbon  County  has  plenty  of  lime¬ 
stone  rocks,  so  we  utilize  these  in  all 
ways  possible.  They  are  used  to  build 
houses,  barns,  fences,  fertilizers,  rock 
roads,  cow  feed,  chicken  feed,  hog  feed, 
ornamental  work,  disinfectants.  Up 
to  date  I  have  observed  no  results  from 
lime  rock  applied  as  a  top  dressing  to 
increase  yields  of  hay  or  grain.  As  a 
cow  feed,  it  certainly  increases  her 
“mineral  content”  while  she  has  it  in 
her  stomach.  We  have  lots  of  it  for 
sale.  We  would  like  to  sell  enough 
“rocks”  to  pay  our  tax  for  good  roads. 
Plenty  of  farms  of  160  aci-es  have  a 
good  roads  tax  of  $500  to  $750. 

March  15  leaves  us  with  four  inches 
of  snow  on  the  ground.  geo.  purdy. 


Tenant  Farm  Sales 

Such  farms  often  furnish  a  series  of 
yearly  auctions.  The  sale  below  noted 
was  the  first  on  the  farm  in  48  years 
under  tenants. 

On  February  23  J.  B.  Smith  held 
public  sale  on  the  tenant  farm  of  Mrs. 
Gilbert.  This  farm  has  been  occupied 
by  tenants  for  the  past  48  years,  and 
this  was  the  first  public  sale  in  that 
time.  Mi*.  Smith  is  retiring  after  13 
years  on  the  place.  The  sale  was  well 
attended.  The  team  brought  $270  and 
the  harness  on  them  sold  for  $37.  One 
cow  sold  for  $160,  and  one  two-yeai'- 
old  heifer  brought  $75.  At  the  sale  of 
Mr.  Kerstetter,  Plum  Creek,  one  cow 
sold  for  $200  and  one  for  $190.  Sales 
are  not  so  numerous  here  this  Spring. 

Elysburg,  Pa.  w.  ir.  o. 
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English  Potatoes  Displayed  on  London  Market 


Grading  Potatoes  at  Robbins  Farm ,  "Near  London,  England 
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The  Robin’s  First  Song 

Spring  arrived  yesterday  evening,  at 
Tree  Tops  Farm,  with  the  robin's  first 
song.  High  on  the  topmost  branch  of 
one  of  our  largest  maples  he  sat, 
warbling  away  in  his  inimitable  style. 
Since  January  robins  have  been  re¬ 
ported  in  this  community,  but  that  was 
the  first  real  song  of  the  season. 

Yesterday  morning  the  air  was  cool 
and  sharp,  with  a  strong  south  wind 
blowing.  By  evening  it  was  mild  and 
the  feel  of  Spring  was  in  the  air.  At 
midnight  last  night  the  thermometer 
stood  at  56  degrees.  This  morning  the 
air  is  literally  fdled  with  the  songs  of 
birds  that  seem  to  have  arrived  over 
night.  How  welcome  it  is  after  the 
rough,  blustery  March  we  have  had 
this  year.  January  treated  us  very 
kindly,  but  March  has  made  up  for 
anything  he  lacked  in  the  way  of  snow¬ 
storms  and  cold  wind.  I  suppose  the 
bear,  groundhog  or  woodchuck,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  locality  in  which  you  live,  is 
responsible  for  this.  Our  Winter  really 
began  a  week  after  Candlemas.  We 
are  glad  that  it  is  over  and  that  Spring  • 
has  at  last  come. 

The  children  have  been  to  the 
swamps  this  morning  and  have  re¬ 
turned  with  their  baskets  filled  with 
pussy  willows.  They  reported  a  cat¬ 
bird  and  thought  they  heard  a  wren. 
They  are  greatly  excited  over  the  baby 
chicks  that  have  just  burst  the  shell, 
the  first  hatch  of  the  season.  Two 
days  ago  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  and  I  was  bemoaning  the  fact 
that  I  had  set  a  hen  so  early.  Today 
they  seem  quite  in  season. 

I  was  awakened  this  morning  by 
Billie’s  shrill,  excited  “cackling”  from 
the  children’s  room  and  upon  investiga¬ 
tion  learned  that  the  cause  of  the  ex¬ 
citement  and  mirth  had  been  two 
venturesome  starlings  that  had  alight¬ 
ed  on  the  sill  of  the  open  window  and 
were  walking  back  and  forth,  peering 
in  every  now  and  then,  talking  over  the 
possibilities  of  the  room  as  a  future 
home,  or  so  it  seemed  to  their  lively 
imaginations.  I  have  never  before  seen 
so  many  of  these  birds  as  I  have  in  the 
past  few  days.  They  seem  to  be  every¬ 
where.  Great  flocks  swarm  around  the 
school-house  each  day,  eager  for  the 
scraps  the  children  scatter  for  them. 

Yesterday  I  saw  two  immense  flocks 
alight  in  nearby  fields.  They  com¬ 
pletely  covered  the  ground  for  a  space 
as  large  as  a  city  block.  These  birds 
may  have  been  blackbirds,  but  I  took 
them  to  be  starlings.  It  seems  too 
early  for  blackbirds.  I  was  not  near 
enough  to  be  certain. 

Was  there  ever  tonic  like  unto  this  | 
Spring  of  ours?  One  becomes  intoxi-  j 
cated  with  the  rush  and  bustle  of  j 
Mother  Nature  and  in  spite  of  a  ten-  j 
dency  toward  “Spring  fever,”  with  its  \ 
lazy  feeling,  we  begin  to  make  plans  I 
for  gardens,  new  fences,  Spring  clean-  j 
ing,  young  things  being  born,  early  \ 
crops,  sprouting  bulbs  and  what  not. 

At  this  season  we  all  become  adven¬ 
turers  and  discoverers  anew  each  year. 
Who  can  .tell  what  tomorrow  may 
bring  forth?  Which  bird  will  arrive 
next?  Which  tree  put  forth  its  buds 
today?  What  flower  lies  hidden  be¬ 
neath  last  year’s  dead  leaves  on  the 
sunny,  southern  slope  of  yonder  hill? 

Whether  you  are  six,  sixteen  or  sixty, 
it  is  good  just  to  be  alive  in  the  Spring ! 

New  York.  mayhe  o.  Thomson. 


A  Vegetable  Dinner 

I  was  thinking  while  eating  my  din¬ 
ner  today  of  what  we  had,  a  purely 
vegetable  dinner.  Potatoes  from  Idaho, 
and  they  were  extra  good;  Boston  Mar¬ 
row  squash  (home-grown),  canned 
chard  (home-grown),  homemade  bread, 
probably  from  flour  grown  in  North¬ 
western  Canada,  sweet  cider,  home- 
canned  for  drink,  and  a  Delicious  apple 
to  top  off,  grown  1  do  not  know  where, 
but  not  to  be  compared  with  some 
Northern  Spies  of  which  a  friend  made 
us  a  present  just  before  Christmas  and 
of  which  we  have  eaten  the  last  this 
week.  These  were  the  product  of  an 
orchard  in  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

I  was  surprised  to  receive  a  letter 
this  morning  from  a  man  in  New  York 
City  inquiring  about  the  burr  oak  of 
Central  Wisconsin,  of  which  I  wrote 
you  a  short  time  ago,  page  231.  If  we 
had  had  a  few  of  those  acorns  boiled 
or  roasted  to  top  off  our  dinner  it 
would  have  been  a  regular  banquet. 

Connecticut.  albert  c.  innis. 
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Goodrich  prevents  wasteful  tread 
wear  on  millions  of  cars  /  /  i  * 


THE  PLATE  GLASS  TEST  Pressing this  heavy [glass  against  the  tread 

shows  the  action  of  the  rubber  under  load. 
The  deep  triple  grooves  close  up,  preventingdistortion.  Thesharp-edgcd safety  blocks  grip  the  ground. 


What  you  see  under 
the  plate  glass,  happens  about  300  times 
every  minute  when  you  drive  your  car. 

First,  the  tread  yields  as  it  meets  the  road, 
for  balloon  tires  are  soft. 

So  the  Goodrich  Silvertown  tread  is  flex¬ 
ible  —  triple  grooved  —  hinge-centered  — - 
and  it  yields  without  distortion. 

Second,  the  weight  pressing  down  on  the 
tire  spreads  toward  the  outer  edges  of  the 
tread — the  "shoulders.” 

So  the  Goodrich  Silvertown  tread  has  mas¬ 
sive  shoulders — continuous  tracks  of  rub¬ 
ber —  with  the  sharp-edged,  all-direction 
grip  of  the  safety  blocks  along  the  sides. 

Such  a  tread  is  smooth-running.  It  doesn’t 
"pile  up.”  Because  it  is  undistorted,  it  is 
free  from  the  uneven,  choppy  wear  which 
tire  men  call  "cupping.” 

By  this  one  discovery,  the  hinge-center 
tread,  Goodrich  puts  thousands  of  extra 
miles  in  Silvertowns. 

Naturally,  it  takes  unusual  inner  strength 
to  equal  the  life  of  such  a  tread.  This 
strength  is  assured  by  two  important  proc¬ 
esses  in  Silvertown  manufacture. 

All  the  5,000  cords  in  these  tires  are  stretch- 
matched  and  pressure  filled  with  rubber. 

Then  all  the  rubber  in  every  Silvertown  is 
accurately  toughened  from  inside  and  out¬ 
side  both,  by  the  Goodrich  Water  Cure. 

Goodrich  dealers  everywhere  are  ready 
to  equip  you  with  Silvertowns. 


Goodrich 


The  B.  f.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company 

Established  1870  ♦  Akron,  Ohio 

Pacific-Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  Los  Angeles,  California 
In  Canada:  Canadian  Goodrich  Company,  Kitchener,  Ont. 


LISTEN  IN  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  NIGHT, 
Goodrich  Radio  Hour  9:30  P.  M.  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  over  WEAFattd  the  Red  Network 


Silvertowns 

"BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN’- 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 
with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 

High  pressure . . .  Low  up - 
Aspraymsf]  fceep  m  %  #  Slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Power  Sprayer  and 
Traction  Machine  is  strong — built  to  last  and  for 
hard  usage,  easy  to  keep  in  order.  Equipped  with 
the  reliable  Ospraymo  automatic  system  of  agitation, 
throttle  valve,  a  pressure  regulator  and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  revolving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on  every  turn — prevents  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging — insures  your  work  against 
delay  in  orchard,  grove  or  field. 


There  is  an  Ospraymo  for  every  need 
High  pressure  guaranteed 

Insist  on  an  Ospraymo  when  you  buy,  and  put 

an  end  to  your 
spraying  prob¬ 
lems.  Send  for 
our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a 
sprayer  suited  to 
your  needs.  Find 
out  about  the 
best.  Address 


Ospraymo  Traction  in  Action.  Two  bushels  of 
potatoes  grow  where  one  grew  before. 


Ospraymo  Power  Sprayer 
reaches  the  topmost  boughs. 

THE  S  P  R  A 


FIELD 
Dept.  2 


FORCE 


Y  E  R 


World  leaders  for  46  years 
THAT  NEVER 


PUMP  CO. 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


CLOGS 


OERTIFi’ld  seed 

^  ^  'POTATO  SPRAYERS  — 1 


nx  m  _  w  is 
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Write  for  information 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
120  East  Avenue  Gasport,  New  York 


HAUCK  “One  Man”  Weed  Burners 

The  Modern,  Sure  Way  to  Kilt  Weeds 
Use  kerosene  and  burn  them  green — seeds 
and  stalks.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  halt  old 
methods.  Used  by  road  commissioners,  coun¬ 
try  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers-  Does  3 
■s  men’s  work.  Write  for  booklet  and  details. 

HAUCK  MFC  CO..  123  10th  St.,  8R00KITN.  N.  T. 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound:  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  Neiv  York  City 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“  Don’t  kill  ’em 

Chase  ’em” 


.4 


Crows  pulled  one  hiU,  and  said:  “Good 
night!”  writes  C.  H.  Barrett,  Thetford 
Center,  Vt. 

Hundreds  of  corn-growers  write  us 
letters  like  these:  “Had  no  corn  pulled 
that  I  could  discover.” — F.  G.  Vincent, 
W.  Tisbury,  Mass. 

“Crows  nor  nothing  seem  to  bother  it” 
— M.  Crockwell,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

“It  does  the  job”— L.  Varnum,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Me. 


“One  kernel  was  pulled  by  crows.  None 
were  eaten.  Yet  crows  were  in  fields  all 
the  time  catching  bugs,”  says  M.  S.;Taite, 
Turnhannock,  Pa. 

“The  crows  pulled  only  one  hill  of  my 
corn” — L.  Martin,  Hillsboro,  N.  H. 

“Saw  but  one  hill  taken” — A.  J.  Hicks, 
New  Carlisle,  Ind. 

“Did  not  pull  one  hill  in  acres  ef 
corn”— G.  Post,  Dover,  Mass. 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

is  what  they  are  talking  about.  And  we  can  give  you  scores  and  scores  of 
more  letters  all  saying  the  same  thing.  Why  do  you  worry  about  your  corn 
crop,  when  for  $1.00  you  can  save  from  1  to  2  acres  of  corn  for  every  bushel 
of  seed  you  plant?  “Money  Back”  guarantee, — you  to  be  the  only  judge 
Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres)  $1.50.  Half'sized 
can,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or  seed  store  <W=*T/t  have  it  in  stock 
order  direct.  Address  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500-H,New  Britain,  Conn! 
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'Seed,  coatedwith  StanWs  Crow  Repellent! 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust- 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 


What’s 

TIME 


to  a  Hog??? 


TIME  means  money  to  a  man.  To  a  hog,  it’s  just  how 
much  corn  he  can  swallow.  But  that  means  money 
to  you  if  you  have  cheap  corn  to  feed  him— corn  you  raised 
yourself— corn  that  doesn't  cost  you  much  to  grow. 

The  way  to  raise  corn  cheaply  is  to  make  every  acre 
you  plant  produce  more  of  it.  The  more  you  raise  per 
acre,  the  less  it  costs  per  bushel. 


!  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  will  greatly  increase  your  corn  1 
yield.  “ Corn  King ”  Ira  C.  Marshall  of  Ada,  Ohio,  gives  \ 
much  of  the  credit  for  his  amazing  crops — 168.66  bu.  per  ( 
acre  on  10  acres  in  ’26  and  157  bu.  per  acre  in  ’27 — to  / 
this  quick  acting  nitrogen  fertilizer.  Master  farmers  use  I 
it.  A. gricultural  colleges  recommend  it.  It  pays  back  its  \ 
cost  many  times  over.  C 

Send  for  Free  Data 

Our  new  pamphlet  “Corn  King,  and  How  He  Did  It,”  tells  all 
about  Mr.  Marshall’s  great  records.  It  is  free.  Ask  for  pam¬ 
phlet  No.  11  or  tear  out  this  ad  and  mail  it  with  your  name  and 
address. 


Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

57  William  Street,  New  York ,  N.  Y. 


In  writing ,  please  mention  Ad  No.  20  G. 


IT  S  NITRATE  OF  SODA  — NOT  LUCK 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R." N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Long  Acres 

Once  upon  a  time  a  graduating 
class  asked  me  to  give  them  a  motto. 
I  gave  them  this : 

“Just  when  you  think  you  are  it — 
you  ain't.” 

They  did  not  adopt  it,  but  they  might 
have  done  so  as  it  is  true  enough. 
These  thoughts  came  to  mind  be¬ 
cause  the  saying  applies  so  often  to 
myself.  Let  me  see  now,  I  believe  I 
am  the  person  who  was  talking  so 
glibly  about  those  multiple  signs  of 
Spring.  Well,  ever  since  that  time  we 
have  had  a  succession  of  snowstorms, 
with  another  grand  blow-up  last  night 
and  today.  I  was  working  around  the 
barn  this  morning;  just  as  I  stooped 
under  the  eaves  to  pick  up  a  hoard  a 
bushel  of  snow  landed  right  in  the  back 
of  my  neck  and  all  thoughts  of  Spring 
went  fiooey. 

The  missus  gets  all  liet  up  over 
;  chickens  about  this  time  of  year,  and 
as  none  of  our  hens  want  to  sit  I  or¬ 
dered  a  batch  of  chicks  and  a  small 
;  brooder.  Now  I  am  busily  engaged 
remodeling  an  old  shed  into  a  brooder 
house.  We  are  trying  the  White  Wyan- 
dottes  this  time,  as  we  do  not  like  the 
smaller  breeds.  I  bought  some  fancy 
j  fixings  in  self-feeders  and  fountains, 
and  also  some  chick  starter,  which 
comes  high,  but  is  just  as  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  others.  When  I  came  home 
last  evening  Calvin  was  all  excited 
waiting  to  tell  me  that  the  chicks  had 
come.  That  was  hard  to  understand, 
j  as  they  were  not  to  come  for  two  more 
I  days,  but  Calvin  proved  he  was  right 
;  by  bringing  my  newest  copy  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.,  and  sure  enough  there  they 
were  right  on  the  front  page.  I  paid  a 
fancy  price  last  year  for  six-weeks-old 
chicks,  thinking  I  would  escape  the  in¬ 
fant  mortality,  but  they  died  one  after 
another  until  only  one  survived.  This 
time  we  shall  try  the  day-old  chicks. 

I  do  believe  that  sentiment  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  our  thinking  old 
things  were  the  best.  I  too  grew  a 
longing  for  Peach  Blow  potatoes,  and 
inquired  far  and  wide  to  locate  a  few. 
Finally  an  Indiana  man  brought  me  25 
small  potatoes,  and  I  planted  them  on 
the  best  spot  in  the  garden.  Those’ 
hills  were  hoed  once  a  week  all  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  the  resulting  potatoes  were 
small,  although  there  were  a  large 
number  of  them.  We  did  not  bother  to 
cook  them,  and  I  did  not  save  any  for 
seed.  I  remember  now  that  dad  had 
just  such  luck  with  them.  The  spuds 
of  my  boyhood  days  are  remembered 
with  regret.  There  was  the  White 
Elephant,  which  had  a  habit  of  grow¬ 
ing  one  or  two  enormous  potatoes  and 
a  lot  of  little  ones  in  each  hill.  Then 
came  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  a  long 
potato  with  a  beautiful  pink  blush. 
These  were  the  only  spuds  really  de¬ 
serving  the  adjective  “beautiful,”  but 
they  too  disappeared  to  be  followed  by 
the  various  Carmans,  a  round,  rough¬ 
skinned,  dark-looking  potato  of  good 
quality,  hut  not  attractive  appearance. 
Now  the  Michigan  spuds  are  about  all 
of  the  Petoskey  Russet  variety.  These, 
as  grown  up  north,  are  large,  squarish 
potatoes  of  fair  quality.  I  have  noted 
a  peculiar  thing  about  them.  When 
we  buy  seed  from  the  North  and  plant 
it  the  resulting  potatoes  are  much 
longer  than  the  parents,  while  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  they  are  all  long  and  slender 
instead  of  round  or  square.  Just  why 
this  is  I  do  not  know,  hut  it  is  a  fact 
as  proved  by  my  ow.n  and  many  others 
around  here. 

Southerners  rail  at  us  for  liking  the 
dry,  mealy  sweet  potatoes  the  best,  but 
we  do  regardless.  I  had  the  best  of 
luck  with  raising  sweet  potatoes  one 
year  when  I  grew  the  Jersey  variety, 
but  the  next  year  my  plants  were  of 
the  yellower,  sweeter  variety  and  I  did 
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not  have  such  a  nice  return  for  my 
work.  A  real  southerner  almost  faints 
at  the  idea  of  boiling  a  sweet  potato, 
but  we  like  them  that  way,  and  the 
real  sweet  kinds  get  mushy  when 
boiled.  Ever  since  our  southern  friends 
discovered  the  secret  of  kiln-drying 
sweet  potatoes  I  have  never  been  able 
to  raise  any  plants  from  these  kiln- 
dried  spuds.  Possibly  I  am  to  blame, 
but  anyway  that  is  my  experience. 

There,  you  see  my  thoughts  turn  to 
Spring  even  if  the  snow  is  blowing 
outside  the  window.  I  know  now  why 
my  fancy  roses  have  turned  into  single, 
pink  ones  when  originally  they  were 
huge  globes  of  dark  red.  I  thought  the 
nurseryman  had  skinned  me,  but  The 
R.  N.-YT.  set  me  right  on  that  point. 
Those  bushes  are  7  ft.  high  now,  and 
great  big  stalks,  but  they  are  from  the 
wild  roots  upon  which  the  fancy  rose 
was  grafted.  My  best  roses  were 
brought  as  tiny  slips  from  my  mother’s 
front  yard  ;  the  old-fashioned  Hundred 
Leaf  and  a  pinkish  white  rose;  both 
flower  in  great  profusion  and  stand  the 
Winters  without  protection.  Once  at 
church  1  removed  a  faded  moss  rose¬ 
bud  from  my  coat  and  laid  it  on  the 
seat  beside  me.  A  late  comer  entered 
our  seat  and  sat  down  beside  me — he 
rose  again  with  a  yell  which  startled 
the  whole  church.  But  I  continue  to 
admire  the  moss  roses.  u.  b.  r. 

Michigan. 


Shoemaker’s  Wax  and  Other 
Matters 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  this  week  I 
notice  an  inquiry  about  shoemaker’s 
wax.  My  grandfather  was  a  shoemaker 
of  the  old-fashioned  kind.  He  worked 
at  farming  during  the  season,  mending 
and  making  shoes  during  slack  times 
or  bad  weather.  When  Winter  ap¬ 
proached  he  went  about  the  country 
and  made  shoes  for  families.  This  was 
called  “whipping  the  cat,”  and  was  an 
old  custom,  which  he  brought  with  him 
from  New  Yrork  when  he  came  to  Ohio. 

A  farmer  would  take  a  cowhide  to  a 
tanner  and  have  it  tanned,  a  process 
that  took  several  months  by  the  meth¬ 
ods  in  use  when  I  was  a  boy.  Then 
my  grandfather  would  take  his  kit  of 
tools  and  go  to  the  farmer’s  home  and 
make  boots  and  shoes  for  the  whole 
family.  Perhaps  there  would  be  a 
calfskin  from  which  to  make  the  girls’ 
and  mother’s  shoes,  but  often  they  were 
made  of  the  same  cowhide  that  was 
used  in  making  the  high-topped  boots 
for  the  farmer  and  his  hoys.  This  foot¬ 
wear  was  all  made  with  the  soles  fast¬ 
ened  with  wooden  pegs,  which  were  on 
sale  in  the  large  shoe  shops,  being 
sold  by  measure  like  oats. 

The  shoemaker’s  wax  which  my 
grandfather  made  was  made  by  melt¬ 
ing  beeswax  and  adding  a  little  pine 
tar  to  it.  I  don’t  remember  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  wax  and  tar,  but  I  remem¬ 
ber  seeing  my  grandfather  make  the 
wax  he  used.  From  what  I  now  know 
about  beeswax  from  keeping  bees  and 
making  grafting  wax  I  do  not  think 
much  tar  would  be  needed  to  make  the 
wax  of  the  right  consistency.  Good 
shoemaker’s  wax  when  made  into  a 
ball  and  allowed  to  stand  will  slowly 
flatten  out,  but  is  not  sticky  when 
handled.  I  think  it  probable  that  there 
were  different  formulas  for  making 
shoemaker’s  wax,  as,  in  those  days 
people  were  more  ingenious  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  materials  with  which  to  do 
their  work  than  they  are  in  these  when 
we  can  get  almost  anything  ready- 
made  in  a  package. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  come 
across  Mr.  Burwell’s  article  on  page 
529  about  potatoes.  A  few  years  ago, 
while  we  were  trying  to  find  what  va¬ 
rieties  of  farm  crops  would  do  best  on 
our  new  farms  in  Southern  Idaho  a 
good  many  Red  Peacliblow  potatoes 
were  grown.  They  yielded  well.  I  got 
a  carload  from  three  acres  one  year, 
but  they  were  not  popular  on  our  mar¬ 
kets,  which  did  not  like  red  potatoes. 
Now  these  varieties,  Netted  Gem 
(these  are  called  Idaho  Russets  in 
eastern  markets),  Cobblers  and  Rurals 
make  up  nearly  the  whole  crop,  with 
Gem  making  probably  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  Southern  Idaho. 

MILLER  PURVIS. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 


A  Banner  Grange  County 

Of  the  55  Grange  counties  of  New 
York  State  Jefferson  holds  the  record 
in  several  particulars  in  the  history  of 
the  order.  When  the  State  Grange  was 
organized  November  6,  1873,  Jefferson 
had  more  subordinate  Granges  than 
any  county  in  the  State.  For  many 
years  it  had  the  largest  membership 
of  any  county,  now  being  only  sur¬ 
passed  by  Chautauqua.  Of  the  first 
officers  of  the  State  Grange  six  of  the 
13  were  from  Jefferson.  The  first  over¬ 
seer  of  the  State  Grange  was  I-Ion.  Jay 
Dimick  of  Jefferson  and  on  the  ballot¬ 
ing  for  the  mastership  George  D. 
Hinckley  of  Chautauqua  and  Mr. 
Dimick  were  tied  for  about  20  ballots, 
Mr.  Hinckley  finally  being  chosen. 

Of  the  25  oldest  Granges  of  the 
State  now  active  eight  of  them  are  in 
Jefferson  County.  Jefferson  has  IS 
Granges  that  have  passed  their  50th 
birthday,  the  most  of  any  county  in 
the  State.  Jefferson  has  the  largest 
Grange  mutual  fire  insurance  company 
in  the  United  States,  the  Jefferson 
County  Patrons  Fire  Relief  Associa¬ 
tion.  with  over  $24,000,000  in  insurance 
on  its  books. 

Jefferson  has  furnished  two  Mas¬ 
ters  of  the  State  Grange,  Willet  H. 
Vary  and  George  A.  Fuller.  Mr.  Vary 
also  served  as  overseer  of  the  National 
Grange.  The  first  County  Council  in 
the  State,  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  was  called,  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  Jefferson  County  January  28,' 
1874.  Its  Pomona,  the  third  Pomona 
in  the  State,  was  organized  May  4, 
1S76.  Jay  Dimick,  the  first  overseer 
of  the  State  Grange,  was  also  the  first 
Master  of  the  first  County  Council  of 
the  State,  that  of  Jefferson  County  or¬ 
ganized  January  28,  1874.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  Star  Grange  No.  9 
of  Jefferson,  which  was  organized  Au¬ 
gust  7,  1873,  and  which  has  two  of  its 
charter  members  still  living,  Amos  M. 
Marsh  who  was  93  years  of  age  March 
19,  and  Elijah  Cobb,  who  is  nearing 
his  95th  birthday,  which  occurs  in 
July.  Mr.  Cobb  is  father  of  former 
State  Senator  George  PI.  Cobb  of  Wa¬ 
tertown. 

Mr.  Marsh  resides  in  the  historic 
Sacket  mansion  in  Sackets  Harbor, 
which  he  owns.  The  Sacket  house  was 
the  first  frame  house  built  in  Sackets 
Harbor  and  was  erected  in  1805  by 
Augustus  Sacket  for  whom  Sackets 
Plarbor  was  named.  During  the  battle 
of  Sackets  Harbor  in  May  1813,  the 
Sacket  house  was  used  as  a  hospital 
for  wounded  soldiers.  Mr.  Marsh  is 
also  one  of  the  two  surviving  charter 
members  of  the  Jefferson  County  Po¬ 
mona  Grange.  He  was  for  many 
years  County  Deputy  of  Jefferson 
County.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
for  nearly  55  years.  There  are  three 
Grangers  in  Jefferson  County  that  have 
been  members  of  the  order  for  nearly 
55  years,  Mr.  Cobb  and  Mr.  Marsh  of 
Star,  and  Mrs.  Eunice  Bull  Mather  of 
Union  Grange  No.  5,  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  July  3,  1873.  There  are  but 
two  Granges  now  active  in  New  York 
State  that  have  been  organized  longer 
than  Union  No.  5.  They  are  Fredonia 
No.  1,  of  Chautauqua,  and  Brocton  No. 
2  of  the  same  county.  Fredonia  was 
organized  April  1G,  186S,  and  was  the 
first  Grange  regularly  organized  in  the 
world. 

Luke  Fulton,  “the  father  of  the 
Grange  in  Jefferson  County,”  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  State  Grange 
and  served  as  its  first  chaplain.  Later 
he  served  as  State  Grange  treasurer 
and  chairman  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee.  He  was  the  organizer  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  County’s  first  20  Granges.  He  was 


also  the  first  Master  of  Union  Grange 
No.  5,  and  the  first  Master  of  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  Pomona.  Mr.  Fulton  was  for 
14  years  president  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Patrons  Fire  Relief  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  was  the  first  County  Deputy 
of  Jefferson  County,  being  appointed 
by  State  Master  George  D.  Hinckley. 
Previously  he  served  as  special  deputy, 
his  territory  covering  several  counties. 
His  wife,  Mrs.  Lydia  Fulton,  served  a 
term  as  State  Flora  and  his  daughter, 
Miss  Ella  Fulton,  as  State  Ceres. 


Putting  the  Best  Foot 
Forward 

One  garden  or  house  front  is  attrac- 
tive  at  some  special  time,  but  not  espe¬ 
cially  noticeable  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Why?  Simply  because  a  continuance  of 
bloom  has  not  been  planned.  The  hardy 
border  is  very  popular  now,  but  many 
complain  it  is  flowerless  in  Fall.  It  is 
true  that  most  shrubs,  Iris,  peonies  and 
the  like  are  the  pride  of  the  early  part  of 
the  Summer,  but  if  these  are  placed  at 
intervals  along  the  border,  then  the  later 
blooming  perennial  Phlox  is  interspersed, 
there  will  be  flowers  until  frost. 

What  flowers  had  you  in  bloom  when 
Jack  Frost  came  last  year? 

Ileliopsis,  a  tall  growing,  orange  daisy¬ 
like  flower,  and  the  very  hardy  fern- 
foliaged  Chrysanthemum  Bridal  Robe  are 
the  last  hardy  plants  to  succumb  to  frost 
here,  being  even  hardier  than  the  popular 
hardy  Aster.  The  Gaillardia  and  the 
newer  Coreopsis  splendens  are  both  ever- 
bloomers,  C.  splendens  having  the  foliage 
and  maroon  center  like  the  annual  varie¬ 
ties. 

Some  varieties  of  lilies,  Tritomas,  etc., 
it  is  safer  for  us  Northerners  to  raise  in 
tubs,  and  these  can  be  sunk  between  the 
shrubs  at  the  back  of  the  border,  the  half 
shade  being  especially  grateful  to  the  lily. 
Lilium  speciosum  album  blooms  so  late 
we  grow  these  in  tubs  so  we  can  start 
them  by  April  1  and  get  the  blooms  be¬ 
fore  frost. 

Oleanders  and  Asclepias  curassaviea  can 
be  bedded  out  in  Summer  in  the  hardy 
border,  the  Asclepias  being  a  continuous 
bloomer.  French  Hydrangeas  are  an  all- 
Summer  plant,  too,  but  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  hottest  sun. 

Chrysanthemums  do  not  usually  develop 
all  their  buds  before  frost,  for  us,  so  these 
we  raise  in  tubs  sunk  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  place  and  kept  growing  well ;  then 
when  the  early  frost  has  taken  its  toll 
of  Salvias  and  the  like,  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  arc  brought  forward  to  take  their 
place,  or  to  decorate  the  porch  after  the 
Begonias  and  Coleus  are  in  the  house. 

Another  way  of  keeping  the  house  en¬ 
trance  attractive  is  to  keep  large  speci¬ 
men  plants  in  the  background  to  be 
brought  forward  when  in  perfection.  One 
place  has  two  fine  century  plants  at  each 
side  of  the  entrance.  Sansevieria  Zey- 
lanica  could  be  used  at  a  shady  entrance 
and  Evonymus  Japonica  variegata  at  a 
sunny  one  if  one  didn't  care  for  flowering 
ones,  or  considered  it  too  much  bother  to 
change. 

I  am  glad  Fuchsias  are  coming  to  the 
front  once  more,  for  the  partially  shaded 
porch  there  never  seemed  to  be  anything 
to  excel  the  Fuchsia,  and  in  Winter  just 
set  the  old  plants  down  cellar,  even  if  it 
is  a  dark  one,  and  they  come  up  smiling 
next  Spring. 

It  always  seemed  a  pity  to  “double” 
the  Fuchsia ;  the  single  ones  always  grow 
so  much  better  for  me,  are  more  graceful 
and  freer  flowering,  but  many  of  course 
admire  the  immense  double  blooms. 

Still  another  class  of  plants  that  can 
be  grown  at  one  side  and  brought  out  on 
the  porch  when  in  full  bloom  are  the 
Amaryllis  family,  with  Montbretias  and 
tuberoses  for  Fall  blooms.  These  bulbous 
plants  all  have  the  advantage  of  drying 
off  and  going  to  sleep  for  the  Winter, 
and  as  I  grow  older  I  appreciate  them 
more  and  more. 

If  one  has  nothing  else  for  porch 
flowers  Salvias  and  Cupheas  are  attrac¬ 
tive  pot  plants,  and  I  am  told  Schi/.an- 
thus,  the  “poor  man's  orchid,”  does  better 
when  partially  protected  from  severe  rain 
and  wind.  I  used  to  raise  them  in  open 
beds.  This  year  they  will  be  the  “some¬ 
thing  different”  for  one  porch  box,  but 
already. five  varieties  of  Petunia  seeds  are 
showing  in  the  seed  boxes,  besides  the 
double  ones  and  some  “Fluffy  Ruffles” 
that  were  carried  over.  Petunias  are  the 
flower  lover’s  “anchor  to  windward.” 
“When  all  others  fail,  here  am  I,  try  me,” 
is  what  they  say  to  mother  bee. 


Mrs.  Brown  (tearfully)  :  “I’m  so 
sorry,  dear,  I  meant  this  to  be  a  cot¬ 
tage  pudding,  but  it  wouldn’t  rise.” 
Young  Hubby :  “That's  all  right,  sweet¬ 
est.  Let’s  just  call  it  a  flat  pudding.” 
— Progressive  Grocer. 


Speed  Your  Cultivating— 
Cut  Your  Costs 


WITH  the  John  Deere  NJ  Two-Row  Cultivator  you 
cultivate  twice  as  many  acres  in  a  day  as  with  a 
one-row — you  speed  up  your  cultivating  and  save  the  cost 
of  extra  help.  And  you  do  just  as  good  a  job,  just  as  easily 
as  with  a  one -row,  when  you  ride  the 

John  Deere  NJ  Two -Row 


It  can  be  used  in  rows  from  28  to 
40  inches  wide — just  what  you  need 
to  reduce  your  costs  in  cultivating 
beans,  tobacco,  potatoes,  and  other 
row  crops. 

You  can  do  a  good  job  on  rows 
planted  either  with  one-  or  two-row 
planters — the  spacing  lever  in  front 
of  the  seat  enables  you  to  conform 


to  varying  row  widths  as  you  ride 
along.  Master  lever  raises  or  lowers 
both  rigs  at  once. 

It’s  easy  to  guide  with  pedal  con¬ 
trol.  Rigs  always  work  parallel, shov¬ 
els  always  point  straight  ahead  and 
cut  full  width  of  gangs.  Four-horse 
hitch,  tractor  hitch  and  any  style  of 
rigs  required  can  be  furnished. 


The  One-Row  You’ll  Like 

The  John  Deere  KH  Cultivator  is  the 
popular  one-row  riding  cultivator  that  han¬ 
dles  a  variety  of  jobs.  In  furrowing,  in  hill¬ 
ing  and  in  cultivating,  it  does  the  work  the 
way  you  want  it  done.  It’s  just  as  easy  to 
handle  as  a  “walker.” 

Rig  equipment  is  quickly  adjusted  by 
means  of  the  John  Deere  wedge  clamp.  You 
can  shift  the  shanks  to  any  position  on  the 
rig  bars  and  get  a  rigid  setting. 

A  boy  can  handle  the  KH.  All  adjust¬ 
ments  are  made  from  the  seat  with  conven¬ 
ient  levers.  Can  be  furnished  with  any  style 
of  rigs  required. 


See  these  John  Deere  cultivators  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s  store. 
Write  to  us  for  attractive  folders  describing  them  more  in  detail. 
Address  John  Deere,  Moline.  Illinois  and  ask  for  booklets  AJ-637. 


"I  HE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


DO  you  know 

what  colors  har¬ 
monize?  What  colors 
are  best  for  living  room? 
dining-room?  bed-room? 

What  colors  make  a  room 
look  larger?  How  to  pre¬ 
pare  paint?  How  to  prepare  exterior  surfaces?  interior 
surfaces?  new  surfaces?  old  surfaces?  tiow  to  pnme 
White  Pine?  Yellow  Tine?  Oak?  Maple?  Howto  put  on 
first  coat?  second  coat?  third  coat  ?  How  to  cover 
knots?  Do  you  know  good  paint  from  bad  paint?  How 
to  compare  one  manufacturer’s  formula  with  another’s? 
Tlie  answers  to  all  these  important  questions  and  a 
hundred  others  are  in  “Paint a  and  How  To  Use  Them." 
And  don’t  fool  yourself — it  costs  a  lot  of  money  NOT  to 
know.  That's  why  you  should’send  at  once  for  this  re- 
markable  32-page  book,  “ Paints  and  IIow  To  Use  Them.” 
It  will  be  a  big  money-saver  to  you— yet  it  costs  you  ab¬ 
solutely  nof/i  Dig/ Simply  ask  us  forit— no  obligation  at  all. 


Standard  Pigment  Co.  Inc  ,  Box  23,'Schuylerville,  N,  Y, 


BOLENS 


Nothing  finer  for  Garden- 
Plowing,  Harrowing. 
Seeding,  Cultivating,  Spraying,  Lawn 
Mowing-  Belt  Power. 


Instant  Hitch 
makes  all  tools 
quickly  interchange* 
ible.  Important  new  tools.  Arched  Axle. 
Tool  Control,  Power  Turn  and  other  vital 
features.  Power  Pulley  for  Belt  Work/ 
Time  Payment  plan.  Write  today. 
GILSON  MANUFACTURING.  CO- 
723  Street,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


^Wal'c  harden  Tractor 

'  and  Power  Mower 

Plows, Seeds, Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

,  For  Gardners,  FI  orists.Fruitruen-Walk&Ride 
.  SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 

^Slngle&TwlnMotor-BeltJobs.CatalogFrea 

WALSH  TRACTOR  CO  .  3j7j  Tafmag  Av".  SE 


CIDER  PRESSES 


Van  Atta 
Extra  Heavy 
Pressure 

Yields  more  cider 
without  any  addi¬ 
tional  investment, 
labor  or  power.  Van 
Atta  Presses  have 
given  satisfaction 
for  many  years. 

Write  for  Catalog  R  and  prices 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  Inc. 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  TF anted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
IilFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News&  Prices 


clover  mixed  hay  ruled  steady  at  $16  to 
$16.50.  Straight  rye  straw  was  quoted 
at  $20  to  $21,  and  wheat  straw  at  $14 
to  $14.50.  b.  w.  T. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments. 


JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  54c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  32c;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  (minimum  weight  all  eggs,  per  doz., 
24  oz. )  ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  31c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skimmed  milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market 
d*av  at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices. 
Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
8c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buckwheat  flour  new, 
lb.,  5c ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  new  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  7c ;  cabbage,  head,  5c ;  red, 
head,  6c;  carrots,  bunch,  5c;  dry,  lb., 
5c;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c;  cauliflower,  lb., 
12c;  endive,  lb.,  12c;  horseradish,  %  pt., 
15c;  lettuce,  3  heads,  25c;  home-grown 
lettuce,  bunch,  5c ;  onions,  pk.,  30c ; 
green,  beh,  5c ;  parsley,  bch,  10c ;  peppers, 
doz.,  25c;  potatoes,  home-grown,  bu., 
$1.40;  pk,  35c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  sal¬ 
sify,  bch,  10c;  sauerkraut,  qt,  15c; 
spinach,  pk.,  25c  ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb. ,3c  ; 
turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
40c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Round  .steak,  western,  lb., 
28c ;  porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sir¬ 
loin.  western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb., 
32c;  pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c;  head  cheese, 
lb..  40c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  20cj  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c;  sliced,  lb.,  38c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
40c ;  pork  loins,  lb.,  16c ;  whole  hams, 
lb..  36c.  ,  OA 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  ~0c  , 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  strawberry 
plants,  per  100,  75c;  hickory  nuts,  qt., 
15c;  cordwood  delivered,  cord,  $4. 


SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  35c;  dressed,  lb.,  55c;  fowls, 
live,  lb.,  28  to  35c;  dressed,  lb.,  45c; 
springers,  live,  lb.,  29  to  35c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  45  to  50c;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  50c; 
geese,  live,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens,  each, 
50  to  60c;  squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1;  but¬ 
ter,  lb.,  55  to  60;  eggs,  crate,  $9  to 
$9.60;  retail,  35c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  40c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  beans,  lb.,  6  to  9c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  25  to  40c;  carrots,  bu.,  65  to 
75c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to  75c ;  honey, 
qt.,  65  to  75c;  cap,  20  to  25c;  lettuce, 
head,  5c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  onions,  bu.,  $2  to  $2,50;  doz.  bchs., 
60  to  75c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
rhubarb,  doz.,  bchs.,  $2;  potatoes,  large 
bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.70;  small  bu.,  60c;  med. 
bu.,  $1.15;  radishes,  doz.,  bchs.,  75c; 
turnips,  bu.,  50c.  ^  „ 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.o0. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$15;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats.- — 'Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  11  to  13c; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  15  to  19c ;  lamb,  dressed, 
lb.,  30c ;  mutton,  lb.,  15  to  27. 


ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Cabbage,  doz.,  hds.,  35  to 
50c ;  100  hds.,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  red,  crate, 
50  to  75c;  carrots,  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  bu., 
75  to  90c ;  celery,  doz.,  bchs.,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  knobs,  doz.,  40  to  60c ;  cucumbers, 
bchs.,  doz.,  $3.  to  $3.50;  endive,  doz., 
bchs.,  25  to  30c;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c; 
lettuce,  curly,  doz.,  lids.,  30  to  50c ; 
onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  parsnips, 
bskt.,  75c;  bu.,  $1.50;  parsley,  doz.,  bchs., 
25  to  30c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.00; 
radishes,  doz.,  bchs.,  30  to  35c;  rhubarb, 
h.  h.,  doz.,  bchs.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  turnips, 
bskt.,  35  to  40c;  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  doz.,  bchs.,  40  to  50c. 

Apples.— Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.7o; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65;  Northern 
Spv,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50;  Rome  Beauty, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  Russets,  bu.,  $1  t<r 
$1.50;  Wagner,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30  to 
32c;  light,  lb.,  30  to  31c;  roosters,  (old), 
lb.,  28  to  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  in  cases,  doz., 
28  to  30c ;  small  lots,  doz.,  30-  to  35c ; 
butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  un¬ 
salted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1;  comb  honey,  24 
sec.  ease,  $4.50  to  $5;  buckwheat,  fancy, 
$3.50  to  $4;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.  to 
$2.25;  per  lb.,  27  to  30c. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  movement  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
continued  about  steady,  although  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  showed  a  dull  or  weak  tone. 
The  market  for  strawberries  varied  con¬ 
siderably  with  the  receipts  and  frequently 
indicated  an  unsteady  condition.  Louis¬ 
iana  KTon  dikes  in  24-pint  crates  generally 


sold  at  $4.25  to  $4.50,  and  on  one  or  two 
recent  strong  markets  rose  as  high  as 
$5.30  on  auction  sales.  Florida  berries 
moved  for  the  most  part  at  35  to  45c  per 
quart,  but  dropped  down  to  20  to  30c  for 
good  stock  on  week  days.  Apples  main¬ 
tained  a  steady  tone  although  sales  were 
slow.  Virginia  2(4 -in.  Winesaps  sold  up 
to  $10  per  barrel,  and  New  York  Bald¬ 
wins  in  bushels  brought  $2.75  to  $3  on 
2%-ln.  and  2%-in.  stock.  Nearby  apples 
from  cold  storage  met  a  satisfactox-y  .de¬ 
mand,  with  No.  1  Romes  and  Staymans 
bringing  $2.75  to  $3  per  bushel,  Delicious 
$3  to  $3.25,  Winesaps  $2.50  to  $2.75, 
Paragons  $2.75  to  $3.25,  and  fancy  marks 
of  all  varieties  25c  higher.  The  market 
for  old  cabbage  was  very  dull,  with  very 
little  demand  and  few  sales  at  40  to  75c 
per  cwt.  for  sacked  New  York  Danish 
stock ;  the  season  for  old  stock  is  about 
ended.  New  cabbage  was  steady  to  firm 
under  moderate  supplies ;  South  Carolina 
is  just  getting  under  way,  which  is  con¬ 
siderably  later  than  last  year,  and  stock 
from  that  section  sold  at  $2.25  to  $2.35 
on  half-barrel  hampers.  Florida  half¬ 
barrel  hampers  of  Wakefield  brought  $1.50 
to  $2.50  and  the  Texas  round  type  in 
100-pound  crates  was  quoted  at  $4  to 
$4.50,  with  some  higher.  Onions  were 
generally  dull,  New  York  and  Ohio  Yel¬ 
lows  No.  l’s  selling  at  $3.50  to  $4  per 
100-pound  sack,  and  Westerns  a  quarter 
higher.  Bermuda  type  stock  from  Chile 
brought  $2.25  per  crate.  Lettuce  opened 
firm  but  weakened  later  under  liberal  sup¬ 
plies.  Florida  is  winding  up  the  season, 
and  stock  is  generally  running  fair  to 
ordinary ;  half-barrel  hampers  of  Big- 
Boston  were  down  to  $1.25  to  $1.75  and 
Romaine  bi'ougbt  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Lettuce 
shipments  from  the  West  are  running 
about  as  heavy  as  last  season,  but  Cali¬ 
fornia  stock  lias  generally  been  poor  late¬ 
ly,  crates  of  four  to  five  dozen  being 
quoted  at  $3.50  for  the  best,  with  inferior 
quality  down  to  $2 ;  Arizona  stock  ranged 
from  $3.50  to  $3.75  as  a  rule,  and  fancy 
marks  ran  as  high  as  $4.75  on  crates  of 
four  to  five  dozen.  Florida  has  been 
shipping  about  500  cars  of  celery  a  week 
during  the  last  couple  weeks,  and  10-inch 
crates  of  four  to  eight  dozen  sold  at 
$2.50  to  $3.25 ;  the  California  season  is 
about  ended,  and  very  little  stock  is  ar¬ 
riving  on  the  market.  Shipments  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  asparagus  are  running  consider¬ 
ably  heavier  than  this  time  last  year,  but 
the  South  is  somewhat  backward.  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  are  now  under  way, 
with  grass  from  the  former  State  selling 
at  $4  to  $6.50  for  large  and  $3  to  $5  for 
medium  in  Philadelphia  ;  large  sizes  from 
California  brought  $3.50  to  $4.50,  some 
higher,  and  mediums  $3  to  $4.  Street 
sales  of  sweet  potatoes  are  supplying  the 
market ;  New  Jersey  Yellows  No.  1’s 
brought  $1  to  $1.25  in  %  baskets,  with 
fancy  marks  selling  at  $1.35  to  $1.40. 
Delaware  and  Maryland  bushel  hampers, 
Yellows  No.  1,  were  quoted  at  $1.50  to 
$2,  and  Virginia  bushels  at  $1  to  $1.25. 
The  spinach  market  weakened  recently 
following  heavier  receipts,  declining  to 
75c  to  $1  per  bushel  on  Vii-ginia  and 
Texas  stock.  Bushel  parsley  from  Texas 
moved  at  75c  to  $1.  Best  Norfolk  kale 
was  quoted  at  75c  on  bushel  lots.  Nearby 
dandelion  greens  sold  at  90c  to  $1.25  per 
%  basket,  and  bunched  broccoli  from 
Delaware  and  Virginia  ranged  from  75c 
to  $1.50  per  crate.  The  potato  market 
was  somewhat  unsettled  and  tended  to  be 
weaker  at  times ;  Pennsylvania  round 
whites  were  $2.75  to  $3.15  per  120-pound 
sacks  and  Maine  Green  Mountains  in 
similar  sacks  sold  at  $2.85  to  $3  in  car- 
lots.  One  hundred-pound  sacks  of  red¬ 
skins  from  New  Jersey  worked  out  at 
$1.75  to  $1.90. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  ran  heavy  with  104,187 
cases  arriving  during  the  two  weeks  pro¬ 
ceeding  Easter,  49,557  cases  of  which 
came  in  during  the  second  week.  The 
market  was  generally  steady,  and  fresh 
extra  firsts  were  quoted  at  30c,  fresh  firsts 
in  new  cases  28%c,  in  second-hand  cases 
28c,  and  fresh  seconds  26%c.  Very  fancy 
selected  fresh  eggs  for  carton  trade  sold 
at  35  to  38c,  and  carefully  selected  case 
eggs  ranged  from  32  to  34c.  Egg  storing 
has  increased  recently  in  Philadelphia, 
28,186  cases  being  reported  in  storage  on 
the  9th,  but  this  amount  is  much  behind 
last  year  when  97,854  cases  were  being 
held  on  the  same  date.  Storage  packed 
extra  firsts  were  quoted  at  31c  and  stor¬ 
age  packed  firsts  at  30%c. 

A  fairly  active  demand  was  apparent 
for  live  poultry  and  the  market  was  firm. 
Leghorn  fowl  were  25  to  26c  per  pound. 
In  broilers,  Plymouth  Rocks  topped  the 
market  at  50c,  Rhode  Island  1%  to  2- 
pound  sizes  brought  43  to  45c,  and  Leg¬ 
horns  ranged  from  36  to  42c.  Heavy 
capons  sold  at  45c  with  smaller  sizes  at 
40  to  42c.  The  dressed  poultry  market 
remained  rather  inactive.  Fresh-killed 
4  to  5-pound  fowl  were  27  to  28c  for 
barrel  pack.  3  to  .3 14  pounds  24  <to  26c, 
and  small  stock  2  pounds  or  under,  22  to 
24c.  Fresh  killed  box  packed*  sold  5  to  7c 
higher  than  barrel  lots  of  more  desirable 
sizes. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  remained  unchanged, 
with  No.  2  Timothy  at  $16.50  to  $17. 
There  was  very  little  No.  1  available, 
and  few  sales  were  reported.  No.  3 
ranged  from  $14.50  to  $15.50.  Bevst 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

A  marked  decline  in  butter  prices  has 
taken  place  in  the  past  week.  Eggs  are 
steady.  Potatoes  are  firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Buttei’, 
lower;  creamery,  prints,  49  to  50c;  tubs, 
47  to  48c;  dairy,  44  to  47c.  Cheese, 
steady ;  new  daisies,  flats,  27  to  28c ; 
longhorn,  28  to  29c ;  limburger,  30  to 
31c;  brick,  32  to  33c;  block  Swiss,  32 
to  35c.  Eiggs  steady ;  Grade  A.,  30  to 
32c ;  grade  B.,  29  to  30c ;  grade  C.,  28 
to*29c;  unclassified,  26  to  29. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady  ;  fowls,  23 
to  30c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  21c ;  chickens, 
35  to  3Sc ;  capons,  45  to  48c ;  ducks,  26 
to  30c ;  geese,  24  to  2Sc ;  Turkeys,  40  to 
45c.  Live  poultry ;  easy,  fowls,  23  to 
30c ;  Springers,  25  to  28c ;  old  roosters,  17 
to  18c ;  capons,  40  to  43c ;  ducks,  26  to 
35c ;  turkeys,  35  to  48c ;  broilers,  40  to 
50c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples  steady; 
Hubbai-dson,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Wealthy, 
$2  to  $2.75 ;  King,  Baldwin,  $2.25  to 
$2.75;  Northern  Spy,  $2.25  to  $3;  Jona¬ 
than,  $2.’0  to  $3;  Hclntosh,  $3  to  $3.75; 
Rome  Beauty,  western  box,  $3.25  to 
$3.75 ;  Winesap,  $3  to  $3.75 ;  Delicious, 
$4.25  to  $5.  Potatoes,  slow ;  home-grown 
bu.,  80c  to  $1.65 ;  150-lb.  bag,  $3.75  to 
$4.25 ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $12  to  $15 ; 
sweets,  Tenn.,  hamper,  $1.50  to  $1.85. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Honeydews, 
South  Am.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  oran¬ 
ges,  Cal.,  box,  $4.25  to  $6.50;  Fla.,  $6 
to  $8 ;  strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  30  to  50c. 

Beansi  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady  ; 
red  kidney,  cwt.,  $S.50  to  $9 ;  pea, 
medium,  $9  to  $9.25 ;  marrow,  $9.50  to 
$10 ;  white  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11.  Onions, 
slow;  home-groAvn,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $3  100- 
lb.  sack,  $4  to  $4.25 ;  Spanish,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $2.75. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate, 
$3  to  $5 ;  beans,  Fla.,  crate,  $4  to  $6 ; 
beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt.,  25  to  30c;  cabbage,  bu..  25  to  90c; 
carrots,  bu.,  75  to  $1.25;  cauliflower,  cal., 
crate,  2.25  to  $2.65 ;  celery,  doz.,  60  to 
75c ;  cucumbers,  box,  $3.50  to  $5 ;  egg¬ 
plant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.75;  endive, 
Fla.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $4.25 ;  horsei-adish, 
bbl.,  $$22  to  $25 ;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt., 
60  to  70c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.85 ;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to 
75c ;  parsley,  doz.,  50  to  65c ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  peas,  Cal.,  crate, 
$4.25  to  $4.75 ;  peppers,  Mex.,  crate,  $4 
to  $6.75;  radishes,  doz,  bchs.,  25  to  35c; 
spinach,  Tex.,  bu..  $1  to  $1.15;  toma¬ 
toes,  10-lb.  bskt..  $2.75  to  $3.75 ;  turnips, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  watercress,  doz.,  30 
to  40c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  white  comb.,  lb.,  20 
to  21c ;  dark,  12  to  14c.  Maple  products, 
steady ;  new  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  old, 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  sugar,  18  to  28c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $17 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to 
$14 ;  oat  or  wheat  straw,  $10  to  $11 ; 
wheat  bran,  carlot,  $38;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $37.’0 ;  red-dog,  $41.50 ;  cotton, 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent,  protein,  $53.50 ; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $56.50 ;  hominy, 
$41.50 ;  gluten,  $44.90 ;  oatfeed,  $21. 

C.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

April  12,  1928. 

MILK 

April :  League  pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100 
lbs.,  Class  2A,  $1.78%,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.03V2 ;  Class  3,  $2. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  Class  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.80 ; 
Class  2,  $1.90;  Class  3,  $1.90. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  .$0.45%  @$0.46% 

Extra,  92  score  .... 

.  .45 

@ 

.45% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .44% @ 

.44% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .43 

@ 

.44 

Lower  grades . 

.  .42 

@ 

.42% 

Storage,  firsts  . 

.  .44%  @ 

.45 

Seconds  . 

.  .43 

@ 

.44 

Ladles  . 

-  .35%  @ 

.40 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .32 

@ 

.34 

Centralized  . 

.  .43 

@ 

•44% 

Renovated  . 

.40 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.  .47 

@ 

•47  % 

Extra  . 

.46% 

Firsts  . 

.44  %@ 

.46 

Seconds  ; . 

.  .43 

@ 

.44 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held,  fancy. 

.$0.29%  @$0.30 

Flats,  fresh  . 

.  .22%  @ 

.23 

Wisconsin,  held  . 

.  .29 

@ 

.29% 

Daisies  fresh  . 

.  .23%  @ 

.24 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white.  . 

.$0.34 

@$0.35 

Average  extras  .... 

.  .32 

@ 

.33 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .31 

@ 

.31% 

Firsts  . 

.  .30 

m 

.30% 

Pacific  Coast  whites. . 

.  .32 

@ 

.38 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.  .33 

@ 

.34 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .30 

@ 

.31 

Common  to  good . 

.  .27 

@ 

.29 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens . 

•  •  •  •  « 

.30  @  .55 

.14 

Ducks  #*»«•♦«♦•••••* 

«  •  •  •  • 

.18  @  .24 

.12 


.43 

,30 

53 

24 

.29 

,52 

44 

22 

,25 

,45 

,38 

70 

50 

50 
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Geese  . 

Tame  i*abbits . 18(a) 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.34  @$0 

Fair  to  good . 22(a) 

Broilers  . 35@ 

Roosters  . 20  @ 

Fowls  . 24  @ 

Capons,  9  lbs . 45  @ 

Mixed  weights . 38@ 

Ducks  . 20  @ 

Geese . 20(d) 

Turkeys,  young . 43  @ 

Did  . 32  @ 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 60@ 

Dark,  doz .  3.00  @  3! 

Culls  .  2.00  @  2. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.00@13.40 

Dulls  .  7.75  (a)  9.00 

Cows  . .  4.25  @  6.50 

Calves  best  . 14.00@15.00 

£heep  .  6.00 (a!  8.00 

Lambs  . 13.25@14.75 

Hogs  140  to  150  lbs . 8.00@  9.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  choice  . $0.19@.$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 15@  is 

Culls  . . 10@  ‘.I! 

Lambs,  h.h.,  head .  6.00 @12.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 18.00@22.50 

Dulls  . 12.50 @13  00 

Cows  . 15.00@1S.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs.  ..• _ $2.25@$4.75 

Maine,  150  lbs . 3.25 @  4.00 

Bulk,  ISO  lbs . 4.25 4/ 1  4.85 

Bermuda,  bbl . 6.00@12.00 

Idaho,  bu . 2.85 @  3.00 

Cuban,  bu .  3.25  @  4.00 

Fla.,  bbl . 5.00@11.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 75@  3.00 

VEGETABLES 

Anise,  bu . $2.75@$6.00 

Asparagus,  doz .  1.25 (a)  5.00 

Beets,  Texas,  bu . 1.00@  2.00 

Cabbage,  New  bu . 1.50@  3.00 

Carrots,  bu . 75  @  1.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 2.00  @  3.25 

Celery  hearts,  doz.  . .  1.00@  1.50 

Celery,  knobs,  bu . 250  @  3.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 2.00@  7.00 

Dandelions,  bu . 1.00@  1.75 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.00@  3.50 

Lima  beans,  bu .  4.004/  7.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@  3.00 

Onions,  wn.,  yellow,  100  lbs..  3.50 @  4.40 

Texas,  New,  bu . 2.75@  4.00 

Parsley,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 2.00  @  3.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.50 @  5.75 

Radishes,  bu .  1.00@  2.75 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  1.25 

String  beans,  bu .  1.50@  6.00 

Tomatoes  6  bskt  crate  ....  1.50@  7.00 

Turnips,  Rutabage,  bbl . 1.85@  2.00 

White,  bu . 75  @  .85 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.00@  3.00 

DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.00@$10.25 

Pea  .  10.25 

Red  kidney  .  9.25@  9.50 

White  kidney  .  10.25 @  10.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.00@$4.25 

Bbl . 4.00@12.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 10@  .35 

Oranges,  Fla.,  box  .  3.70@  7.90 

Cal . 3.60 @  7.45 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $22.00@23.00 

No.  2  .  18.004/  21.00 

No.  3  14.00@17.00 

Clover  mixed  .  17.00 @21.00 

Straw,  rye  .  22.00@24.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  .... 

No.  1  dark  Spring  . 
Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . . 
Oats,  No.  2  white  . . . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 


.$1.88% 
.  1.59% 
.  1.19% 
.  .70% 

.  1.35 
.  1.01 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.55 @  .56 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55  @  .60 

Gathered  . 40@  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44@  ,4S 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 03@  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04  @  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 20@  .30 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30 @  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 10@  .12 

Celery,  root  . 10@  .15 

Cauliflower,  head . 20@  .35 

String  beans,  lb . 20@  .40 

Lima  beans,  lb . 30@  .40 

Peas,  lb . 25@  .40 

Lettuce,  head  . 104/)  .15 

Onins,  lb . 04 @  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .04 


“So  Robert  married  a  social  nobody, 
and  just  think,  his  ancestors  came 
across  in  the  Mayflower.”  “That’s  all 
right;  her  folks  came  across  with 
$150,000.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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Fair  Hope  Farm  Notes 


It  is  difficult  for  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  young  people  to  realize  what 
the  pioneers,  who  cleared  away  the  for¬ 
est  and  builded  homes  and  farms  here 
less  than  a  century  ago,  had  to  get 
along  with  in  the  way  of  conveniences. 
Even  we  who  can  remember  something 
of  those  days  have  forgotten  much  of 
the  grim  reality. 

Last  night,  soon  after  we  had  turned 
on  the  lights  and  the  chores  at  the  barn 
were  done  for  the  night,  the  lights  sud¬ 
denly  went  off.  We  sat  in  darkness  for 
a  short  time  waiting  for  them  to  come 
on  again  but  as  the  minutes  passed  and 
they  failed  to  again  brighten  our  sur¬ 
roundings  we  dug  out  an  oil  lamp  from 
among  other  discarded  things,  wiped 
away  the  dust,  filled  and  lit  it.  There 
happened  to  be  a  small  supply  of  kero¬ 
sene  oil  in  the  house.  We  could  not 
quite  believe  that  it  was  giving  off  near 
the  light  that  it  used  to  when  it  was 
a  part  of  its  nightly  duties. 

As  this  was  the  night  when  our  local 
Grange  had  been  invited  to  visit  a 
neighboring  Grange  eight  miles  away 
and  three  of  the  sons  had  made  up  a 
party  with  others,  taken  a  pair  of 
horses  hitched  to  a  long  sled  with  high 
box  and  plenty  of  straw  so  that  all 
could  be  comfortable  for  the  trip,  our 
home  circle  was  reduced  to  five  mem¬ 
bers.  As  the  lamp  gave  off  so  little 
light,  we  felt  it  was  not  enough  to  read 
by  and  the  rooms  were  so  dark  we 
built  a  fire  in  the  fireplace  and  sat 
around  telling  stories,  and  the  daugh¬ 
ter  who  is  home  from  normal  school  for 
the  Easter  vacation,  recited  poetry. 

The  youngest  member  of  the  circle 
could  not  remember  the  days  of  oil 
lamps  and  the  other  young  folks  did 
not  remember  just  how  we  got  along 
with  them.  I  told  them  of  the  days 
only  50  years  in  the  past  when  I  helped 
my'  mother  run  the  tallow  candles 
which  we  children  used  to  light  us  to 
bed,  and  of  an  earlier  day  which  I 
could  remember  faintly,  when  they 
used  these  candles  within  a  lantern 
made  of  tin  and  perforated  lull  of 
holes  which  furnished  a  few  rays  of 
light  by  which  to  do  the  barn  chores. 
The  head  of  the  house  recalled  the  days 
of  her  childhood  in  Canada  when 
spending  the  evening  with  a  family 
who  had  recently  arrived  from  Den¬ 
mark.  They  were  poor  and  had  to 
make  the  pennies,  even,  give  an  account 
of  themselves.  They  were  using  for  a 
light,  an  ink  bottle  which  had  been 
filled  with  oil,  a  cork  stopper  inserted 
through  which  a  hole  had  been  made 
and  a  twine  string  drawn  for  a  wick. 
A  piece  of  tin  had  been  cut  to  cover 
the  cork  stopper.  This  would  burn  for 
an  evening  and  give  more  light  than  a 
candle. 

There  have  been  nights  in  the  past 
when  I  have  been  far  in  the  night  get¬ 
ting  home  from  town  with  the  team 
and  a  load  in  Winter,  that  it  required 
judgment  and  courage  not  to  get  pan¬ 
icky  and  lose  the  way.  Storms  would 
come  on  suddenly  and  without  any 
light  it  was  often  difficult  to  keep  the 
road.  Some  horses  are  much  better 
about  keeping  the  road  and  finding 
their  way  home  than  others.  In  this 
respect  they  are  like  humans.  While 
one  man  is  lost  as  soon  as  he  attempts  ^ 
to  travel  in  deep  woods,  another  will 
travel  for  miles  and  come  out  at  the 
point  where  he  plans  to. 

When  the  boys  started  for  their 
night  trip  last  night  they  had  rigged 
a  light  for  the  sled  by  taking  the  head¬ 
light  from  a  motorcycle  and  connecting 
it  to  the  batteries  from  the  automobile. 
When  they  left  the  thermometer  stood 
at  50  degrees  and  there  was  a  strong 
wind  and  fog  drifting  over  the  snow- 
covered  fields.  This  combination  will 
cut  away  snow  faster  than  bright  sun¬ 
shine  and  warm  weather.  When  they 
returned  in  the  early  hours  of  morning 
the  mercury  had  dropped  35  degrees 
and  a  squall  of  snow  filled  the  air 
while  the  wind  had  reached  a  gale.  But 
they  were  able  to  see  the  road  for 
many  rods  ahead  of  the  horses.  Their 
head-light  shone  out  through  the  storm 
like  a  beacon  at  sea.  I  was  reminded 
of  the  line  from  a  familiar  quotation, 
“How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his 
beams,”  and  when  I  turned  on  the 
dooryard  light  for  them  to  put  up  the 
team  by,  the  lights  had  been  restored 
while  I  slept.  I  could  not  but  compare 
the  rays  of  a  200-watt  electric  lamp  to 
that  of  the  little  candle,  to  recall  the 
nights  I  had  unharnessed  in  darkness, 


and  I  was  made  to  realize  what  a  won¬ 
derful  day  we  are  living  in. 

We  harness  the  rivers  and  great  wa¬ 
terfalls  and  make  them  our  servants 
to  do  our  bidding.  At  the  touch  of  a 
finger  darkness  is  turned  to  light.  At 
our  wish  the  pump  at  the  well  several 
rods  away  starts  up  and  the  water 
flows  from  the  tap  at  the  sink  into  our 
glass.  We  step  into  a  fine  car  that  is 
superior  to  the  carriage  of  the  wealthy 
of  a  generation  ago.  There  are  no 
horses  and  no  visible  means  by  which 
one  who  lived  50  years  ago  could  ex¬ 
pect  to  start  it.  A  touch  of  foot  and 
hand  and  we  have  a  thing  of  life  and 
power  under  our  control.  At  a  silent 
command  it  backs  from  its  stall  and 
rushes  out  into  the  night  at  a  speed 
that  would  have  frightened  our  fore¬ 
bears,  and  the  roadway  is  lighted  far 
ahead  of  us  while  inside  we  rest  in 
comfort  shielded  from  wind  and  rain. 

We  sit  in  comfort  by  our  firesides 
while  that  mysterious  something  in  the 
air  about  us  brings  the  voices  of  our 
brother  man  or  the  music  of  song  or  in¬ 
strument  to  us  from  across  miles  of 
space,  land  or  sea.  We  “mount  up  on 
‘the  wings  of  the  wind,”  and  defy  the 
laws  of  gravity  and  the  elements  about 
us  and  “the  fowls  of  the  air”  are 
forced  to  recognize  man  in  their  own 
element  as  a  superior. 

What  are  we  to  do  next?  What  is 
this  generation  to  witness  before  they 


pass  off  the  stage  of  action  and  give 
place  to  others  that  will  not  know  the 
way  the  fathers  lived  except  from 
books?  Do  we  count  our  blessings  one 
by  one  and  remember  that  they  are 
all  from  the  hand  of  God? 

It  will  not  be  long  now  until  the 
snow  is  gone  and  the  plants  we 
watched  and  tended  with  such  care  last 
Summer  and  which  we  put  to  bed  for 
their  long  nap,  safely  tucked  away  un- 
dcu-  the  snow  and  ice  of  Winter,  will 
awaken  to  life  again  at  the  call  of 
Spring.  With  what  pleasure  we  shall 
watch  them  spring  forth  from  their 
frost-bound  prison,  send  forth  their 
tender  shoots,  bud  and  flower.  The 
trees  that  have  stood  so  long  with 
branches  bare  and  apparently  dead 
will  again  don  their  dress  of  green 
and  friendly  branches  will  wave  to  us 
and  seem  to  say,  “We  were  not  dead, 
but  only  sleeping.”  “If  ye  will  but  be¬ 
lieve  and  have  faith  ye  shall  yet  be¬ 
hold  the  glories  of  God.” 

In  the  conquest  of  time  and  space 
mankind  has  wrought  wonderful 
things,  accomplished  the  seeming  im¬ 
possible.  Working  in  harmony  with 
God’s  laws  he  has  brought  blessings 
innumerable  to  the  children  of  men. 
When  shall  we  make  that  greater  con¬ 
quest  of  self,  so  that  mankind  may 
dwell  together  in  unity  and  love?  Then 
we  will  need  no  more  law,  when  we 
learn  to  keep  the  commandment  of  the 
Master  of  men  “that  ye  love  one  an¬ 
other  even  as  I  have  loved  you.” 

Maine.  o.  b.  geiffin. 


Crickets  in  the  House 

What  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of  the 
crickets  in  my  house?  I  have  them 
every  Summer,  and  they  eat  the  cloth¬ 
ing,  carpet,  etc.  I  would  like  to  know 
of  something  to  destroy  them. 

Eastport,  N.  Y.  mbs.  o.  b. 

Crickets  are  not  usually  troublesome 
in  the  house,  and  old  superstition  re¬ 
gards  them  as  a  sign  of  good  luck,  this 
being  depicted  delightfully  by  Dickens 
in  “The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.”  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  sometimes  very  annoy¬ 
ing,  and  Dr.  Lintner  records  one  case 
where  a  suit  of  clothes  just  received 
from  the  tailor  was  ruined  in  a  single 
night  by  common  black  field  crickets 
which  entered  an  open  window  in  great 
numbers.  Usually  screens  at  doors  and 
windows  will  keep  them  out.  When 
they  appear  in  the  house  they  may  be 
destroyed  with  a  poisoned  bait  of 
ground-up  raw  potatoes  or  carrots  to 
which  a  liberal  amount  of  arsenic  has 
been  added.  They  may  also  be  trapped 
in  low  bowls  containing  water,  prefer- 
ably  slightly  sweetened  with  syrup,  a 
stick  being  placed  to  give  access  to  the 
edge  of  the  bowl.  A  good  many  will 
fall  in  and  be  drowned. 


of  Quality 


Saves  Millions  for  Motorists 


In  twenty-eight  years’  specialization  in  tire  manu¬ 
facture  and  selling  direct  to  regular  service-giving 
tire  dealers  only,  Firestone  has  built  up  the  world’s 
greatest  exclusive  tire  organization.  With  direct  con¬ 
trol  of  raw  material  supplies  middlemen’s  profits  are 
eliminated.  Great  economies  are  effected  in  the 
world’s  largest  and  best  equipped  tire  fabric  mills 
and  mammoth  tire  and  tube  plants,  equipped  through- 

MOST  MILES 


out  with  special  Firestone -designed,  cost -saving 
machines. 

Firestone  pioneered  the  Balloon  Tire  and  made  it 
practical  by  Gum-Dipping.  Firestone  has  also  taken 
the  lead  in  developing  dependable  secondary  lines — 
Oldfield,  Courier,  and  Airway — giving  these  tires  ad¬ 
vantages  in  design,construction  and  quality  which  can 
be  found  nowhere  else  at  such  extremely  low  prices. 

PER  DOLLAR 


FIRESTONE 

— the  tire  de  luxe;  Gum-Dipped  for 
extra  strength,  stamina  and  mileage. 


OLDFIELD 

— built  according  to  Firestone 
long  mileage  principles. 


COURIER 

— low  price;  carries  Standard 
Manufacturers’  Warranty. 


AIRWAY 

— a  good  tire  at  a  very  low  price; 
designed  for  the  light  car. 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  TPIEIR  OWN  RUBBER 
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Strawberries  in  Delaware 

The  strawberry  is  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  money  crops  of  this  State.  Not 
only  does  it  add  considerable  to  the 
wealth  of  the  grower,  but  it  is  about 
the  first  crop  to  be  marketed  each  year, 
as  the  berries  are  on  the  market  be¬ 
fore  many  of  the  other  crops  are  much 
more  than  out  of  the  ground.  Several 
varieties  of  strawberries  are  grown, 
principally  Superior  and-  Kellogg  for 
early,  and  Gandy  and  Lupton  for  late 
crop. 

As  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked  preparation  is  begun  for 
the  new  planting.  Upon  the  selection 
of  that  ground  will  likely  depend  your 
success  or  failure  from  a  profit-making 
viewpoint.  The  strawberry  rather  en¬ 
joys  a  sour  soil  with  plenty  of  moist¬ 
ure,  especially  the  late  crops.  New 
ground  upon  which  one  or  two  culti¬ 
vated  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  have 
been  grown  is  the  ideal  spot.  The  soil 
is  plowed  and  pulverized  as  for  any 
other  crop,  rows  four  feet  apart  are 
run  out  and  the  fertilizer  sown  in 
them.  Bonemeal  is  the  best  ever.  The 
rows  are  then  closed  by  throwing  in  a 
furrow  from  each  side  and  the  top  flat¬ 
tened  down,  making  them  about  one 
foot  wide  on  top.  You  are  now  ready 
for  planting,  and  this  should  be  done 
during  the  month  of  April,  the  earlier 
the  better.  Be  sure  to  use  only  one- 
year  plants.  Trim  off  all  dead  leaves, 
and  all  green  ones  except  two  or  three. 
Trim  tips  of  roots  and  above  all  do  not 
let  plants  become  dry.  Set  well  in  the 
ground  about  12  to  14  in.  apart  in  the 
row,  being  careful  not  to  cover  up  the 
crown.  In  about  10  days,  or  as  soon 
as  the  plants  become  well  set  in  the 
ground,  cultivation  begins  and  con¬ 
tinues  until  frost,  first  with  the  hoe 
and  later  with  horse-drawn  cultivator. 
The  plants  must  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  all  blossom  buds  pinched  off  and 
the  runners  carefully  laid  lengthwise 
against  the  row  in  order  to  form  a  com¬ 
pact  bed. 

After  the  first  hard  freeze  the  rows 
should  be  mulched  with  some  light, 
well-rotted  manure  or  chaff,  sufficient 
to  prevent  heaving  but  not  heavy 
enough  to  smother  the  plants.  This 
may  be  raked  off  between  the  rows  in 
the  Spring  and  will  serve  to  hold 
moisture  and  also  prevent  sand  from 
getting  on  the  fruit  if  a  hard  rain 
should  come  just  as  they  are  ripening, 
as  often  happens.  If  the  plants  have 
not  been  mulched  with  manure  it  is 
well  to  apply  a  top-dressing  of  com-  I 
mercial  fertilizer  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  foliage.  A  later  applica¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  sometimes 
used. 

While  new  plantings  are  made  each 
Spring,  the  old  vines  are  carried  over 
for  the  second  year,  although  from  the 
writer's  experience  if  the  amount  of 
labor  required  to  rehabilitate  an  old 
bed  was  expended  on  planting  a  new 
one  better  results  would  be  obtained, 
as  the  second  year  berries  are  never 
equal  to  the  first,  either  in  quality  or 
appearance. 

Everything  has  been  lovely  so  far, 
nothing  to  do  but  work.  Now  our  real 
troubles  begin,  for  the  strawberry  in 
this  section  has  three  deadly  enemies. 
First  comes  the  strawberry  beetle  or 
clipper,  a  small  black  bug  the  size  of 
a  grain  of  wheat  with  two  long  feelers 
or  pinchers  protruding  in  front.  This 
pest  begins  operations  about  a  week 
before  the  buds  are  ready  to  open.  They 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  unopened  bud, 
then  pinch  the  tender  stem  almost  off 
about  one-half  inch  below  the  bud, 
causing  it  to  die  and  drop  off  among 
the  litter  where  the  embryo  beetle  can 
hatch  and  thrive  in  comfort  and  be  all 
set  for  next  year’s  crop.  So  far  as  the 
writer  knows  there  is  no  way  to  kill 
this  beetle,  but  we  can  and  do  control 
it  by  dusting  the  plants  with  one  or 
two  applications  of  85  per  cent 
powdered  sulphur  and  15  per  cent 
arsenate  of  lead,  first  just  as  the  buds 
begin  to  show  and  again  in  about  10 
days.  After  the  buds  once  open  the 
beetle  is  out  of  luck.  Not  so  Jack 
Frost,  however;  that  is  just  where  he 
gets  in  his  best  licks.  It  is  rather  dis¬ 
heartening  to  go  out  some  morning  and 
see  thousands  of  black  eyes  where 
golden  centers  were  the  night  before. 
A  black  spot  in  the  center  of  a  straw- 
berry  blossom  means  that  it  is  through 
for  the  season. 

Having  weathered  the  beetle  and 
frost  we  can  now  wait  for  the  berries 
to  ripen,  and  when  this  begins  the 
robins  gather  from  miles  around, 


parade  up  and  down  the  rows  search¬ 
ing  for  the  largest,  finest  berries,  tak¬ 
ing  a  bite  from  each,  then  passing  on 
as  though  they  were  trying  to  see 
which  one  could  destroy  the  most.  Now 
that  we  have  reached  this  stage  it  will 
be  assumed  that  crates  are  provided, 
and  pickers  engaged  if  you  are  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  need  outside  help,  and 
you  will  need  it  and  plenty  of  it,  too, 
if  you  are  growing  from  three  to  10 
acres  of  berries,  as  many  farmers  do 
here.  The  pickers  are  almost  in  a  class 
with  the  other  three  pests  just  men¬ 
tioned.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
school  children,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  receive  3c  for  each 
quart  of  berries  they  pick  they  will 
gather  in  anything  to  fill  the  cup,  in¬ 
cluding  half -ripe  and  over-ripe.  Indeed 
many  of  the  older  pickers  are  just  as 
careless,  or  shall  we  say  unscrupulous? 
The  berries  are  delivered  to  the  pack¬ 
ing  shed  by  the  pickers  and  they  re¬ 
ceive  a  ticket  each  time,  showing  the 
number  of  quarts  brought  in.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  inspected  as  best  they  can  be, 
the  bad  ones  thrown  out,  then  packed 
in  32-quart  crates  and  hauled  to  the 
nearest  curb  market,  where  they  are 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

In  closing  permit  me  to  offer  a  bit 
of  advice  to  anyone  contemplating  the 
growing  of  strawberries  by  the  Dela¬ 
ware  system :  “Make  haste  slowly.” 
While  our  methods  are  excellent  here, 
they  might  not  work  so  well  under  dif¬ 
ferent  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  and 
with  a  different  variety  of  berry.  This 
advice,  however,  might  well  apply  to 
most  all  other  products. 

Delaware.  frank  c.  baughman. 


An  Herb  Garden  As  a 
Source  of  Income 

Whenever  I  hear  herbs  mentioned  I 
always  think  of  grandmother’s  attic 
where  we  children  used  to  play  “grown 
up”  on  rainy  days,  always  delving  deep 
into  the  mysterious  trunks  and  hauling 
forth  equally  mysterious  garments.  At 
first  we  didn't  know  what  they  were,  and 
1  can  recollect,  as  if  it  were  yesterday, 
the  roars  of  laughter  that  greeted  us  when 
we  descended  to  the  kitchen  with  a 
bustle  arranged  as  best  we  could  for 
headgear.  But  although  we  all  enjoyed 
snuffing  the  pungent  odors  of  the  herbs 
while  at  play  under  the  low-hanging  roof, 
we  did  not  like  to  drink  the  “witches’ 
brew”  that  was  forced  upon  us  if  we 
showed  “symptoms.”  For  how  they  did 
taste !  And  as  if  internal  applications 
were  not  enough  I  was  subjected  to  the 
mortification  of  wearing  a  “tansy  bag” 
suspended  from  my  neck  by  a  string. 
Most  of  the  time,  however,  the  tansy  bag 
reposed  snugly  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
side  pocket  that  all  well-made  skirts  con¬ 
tained  in  those  days.  During  school 
hours,  lest  the  odor  should  betray  its 
presence  to  my  adored  much  “pompa- 
doured”  teacher,  I  hid  the  offending  bag 
beneath  a  stone.  And  my  memory  must 
have  been  excellent,  for  I  never  forgot 
to  reclaim  it  after  school ;  punishments 
for  disobedience  were  severe  in  those 
days  and  doubtless  aided  me  to  remem¬ 
ber. 

And  now  home-cured  herbs  are  coming 
back !  At  present  there  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  uncrowded  market  for  them,  as  the 
business  is  not,  as  yet,  overdone.  Road¬ 
side  stands  will  market  certain  varieties 
at  a  good  profit,  while  tea-rooms,  hotels, 
and  wholesale  herb  houses  will  use  up 
the  surplus.  The  seed  of  anise,  caraway 
and  coriander  are  used  principally  in 
candies,  and  can  be  sold  at  candy  fac¬ 


tories.  Spearmint  is  excellent  for  flavor¬ 
ing  drinks,  vegetables,  and  meats,  and 
usually  sells  at  the  stands.  Savory,  sweet 
basil,  sweet  fennel,  sweet  majoram  and 
thyme  are  best  sold  at  hotels  or  tea¬ 
rooms. 

Sage,  dill,  and  horseradish  never  go 
a-begging  if  they  are  fresh  and  attrac¬ 
tively  put  up.  Lavender  should  be  put  in 
tiny,  dainty-colored  cheesecloth  bags,  and 
kept  in  a  glass  jar;  a  large  candy  jar 
will  do.  In  fact,  all  the  herbs  should  be 
prepared  for  sale  in  very  small  quanti¬ 
ties  and  if  they  are  kept  in  the  glass  con¬ 
tainers  their  gay  wrappings  attract  atten¬ 
tion. 

Tarragon  vinegar  put  up  in  small  bot¬ 
tles  is  liked  by  some  for  salad.  This  is 
made  by  soaking  the  leaves  of  the  tarra¬ 
gon  plant  in  the  vinegar  until  flavored, 
and  then  straining. 

Large  quantities  of  catnip  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  if  it  is  put  up  in  tiny  parcels 
(catnip  balls)  for  cats. 

Dandelion  root,  .mullein  leaves,  penny¬ 
royal  herb,  angelica  root  and  seed,  bone- 
set  herb,  and  many  others  can  be  sold  to 
dealers  in  crude  bontanical  drugs  which 
are  the  initial  source  of  supply  for  many 
medicines.  And  although  the  price  is  not 
high,  I  don’t  know  but  the  profit  is  about 
as  much  as  in  anything  else,  for  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  expense  is  time.  How¬ 
ever,  when  doing  this  work  it  is  better  to 
get  price  lists,  shipping  costs,  method  of 
preparation  required,  and  inquire  into  the 
reliability  of  the  firm  before  shipment  is 
made. 

An  herb  garden  requires  very  little 
care  after  it  is  once  started,  as  most  of 
them  are  perennials  and  some  varieties 
grow  wild  and  spread  rapidly.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  grow  from  seed,  but  a  crop  of 
certain  varieties  can  be  grown  more 
quickly  if  roots  are  set  out.  Nurseries 
furnish  roots  for  the  English  thyme,  lav¬ 
ender,  mint,  rosemary,  tarragon  and 
horseradish.  Florence  hadley. 
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"  Standard”  twine 
binds  only  9,600 
bundles  per 
bale 
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Vet- they  weigh  the 
same '-seem  alike 


Plymouth  <£> 
“RED  TOP” 
binds  11,520 
bundles  per 
bale 


N  EVERY  bale  of  genuine  Plymouth  <£> 
“Red  Top”  you  get  nearly  an  extra  mile  of 
twine — enough  to  bind  1,920  more  bundles 


than  you  can  bind  with  any  bale  of  “Standard.” 

“Red  Top”  is  the  only  twine  guaranteed  28,800 
feet  per  bale.  And  the  finer  grade  of  fibre  used  in 
its  production  makes  “Red  Top”  both  stronger 
and  evener  than  Standard. 

“Red  Top”  is,  in  fact,  the  best  example  of  the 
Plymouth  six  points. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  let  you  examine  “Red  Top.” 
You  can’t  mistake  it,  for  the  top  of  every  ball  is 
dyed  bright  red . 


Look  for  the 
hall  with  the 
top  dyed  bright 
RED. 


Plymouth  Twine  is  spun  500, 

550,  600  (Red  Top)  and  650  ft. 

to  the  pound.  Each  and  every 

grade  is  guaranteed  to  be  6 

point  binder  twine. 

The  Plymouth  Six  Points • 

1.  Length  —  full  length  to  the 
pound  as  guaranteed  on  the  tag; 

2.  Strength  —  less  breaking,  less 
wasted  time,  less  wasted  grain; 

3.  Evenness  —  no  thick  or  thin 
spots — no  “grief”; 

4.  SpecialWinding— no  tangling; 

5.  Insect  repelling — you  can  tell 
by  its  smell; 

6.  Mistake-proof — printed  ball — • 
and  instruction  slip  in  every  bale. 


Plymouth  binder 
twine  is  made  by  the 
makers  of  Plymouth 


rope. 


PLYMOUTH 


Plymouth  Cordage 
Company 

North  Plymouth,  Mass. 
Welland,  Canada 
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PEARCE’S  IMPROVED 

CaHOON”  Broadcast 

SEED  SOWER 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grain  and  cleaned  grass 
seed  better  than  can  be  done  in  any  other 
way.  4  to  8  acres  per  hour. 

SAVES  TIME-SAVES  SEED 
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.00 

Delivered 


Descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  and  name 
of  nearest  Deal¬ 
er  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the 
Manufacturer 


goodell company 

Antrim,  N.  H. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  ail  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request—  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  tor  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  lteady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  184S 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  MECHANICS’  FRIEND 

ALWAYS  READY  FOR  USE 

A  Monkey  Wrench,  Pipe  Wrench,  Combination  Pliers 
and  Screw  TV  iver  all  in  one.  It  has  a  capacity  of  IV'. 


DROP  FORGED  from  TOOL  STEEL  and  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Nickel  Plated.  Tear  out  this  Ad  before 
July  1st  and  send  it  with  a  DOLLAR  bill  and  your 
name  and  address.  C.  O.  D.  tt.20. 

THE  KILBORN  &  BISHOP  CO.,  New  Havon,  Conn. 


\  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
$E|j\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

fENcI 

•Kg 


CORRUCATED-  PLAIN  —  V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH  PA. 

WORLDS  BIST  IRON  ANO  STEEL  MARKET 


FENCING 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence- 
interwoven  —  Painted  Green  —  Red  — 
or  Plain— made  in  3  or  4-£t.  heights. 
For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog, 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

STEEL  POSTS  ■  GATES  -  BARBED  WIRE  -  PAINT  ROOFING 


PRICES  SLASHED  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  1  ence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints,  Roofing.  Factory 
to  You.  12-to-24-hour  service.  Wo  Pay  Freight.  Kitsel- 
man  Fence  now  s  l/PER-Gal  vanlxe  d  with  99  94- 
100  per  cent  pure  zinc,  same  quality  as  on 
Telephone  Wire.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  1 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.230  Muncie,  Ind, 


W: 


2$  per  Runni 


SSnooling 


My  new  cut  prices  on  Farm 
and  Poultry  Fence,  Netting, 
I  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Po3ta,  Roofing:, 
Paints,  Cream  Separators,  Kuril- 
-zf\  acce.  etc.,  will  SAVE  YOU  bier 
money.  My 

.  NEW  CUT  PRICECATALOG 

is  FREE.  Send  for  it  today.  See 
the  dollars  you  save  buying:  di-  . 
rect  from  Jim  Brown.  1  pay  the  i 
freight  —  guarantee  quality— 

five  24-hour  service.  —  Jim 
Town.  «  .  ,  a 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.i 
Dept.  4305,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


50  New  Features.  Years  ahead  of  old  style 
engines.  Run  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline.  Dis¬ 
tillate  or  Gas.  MORE  Power— LESS  Cost. 
Easy  to  Start — Easy  to  Use.  For  description 
and  prices  2  to  30  H-P.  send  for  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1894  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1894  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  anil  a  “ square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  ,  : 


Map  Your  Farm 

One  of  the  most  valuable  aids  at  the 
disposal  of  the  farmer  for  keeping  an 
accurate,  business-like  record  of  his 
farm  operations  from  year  to  year  is 
the  use  of  a  rather  large-scale  map  of 
the  farm.  This  can  be  a  homemade 
affair,  drawn  from  the  farmer's  knowl- 
ege  of  the  lay-out  of  his  farm,  and  the 
information  contained  in  his  deed  to 
the  place.  It  should  be  accurate  enough 
to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  farm  as 
a  whole.  On  this  map  should  be  marked 
the  location  of  buildings,  boundaries, 
fences,  woodlots,  waste  land,  size  and 
character  of  fields,  and  other  pertinent 
information  of  the  farm  organization. 

The  reason  for  the  use  of  a  fairly 
large-sized  map  is  that  each  field 
should  be  numbered  on  the  map  and 
that  number  kept  permanently,  so  that 
records  on  a  given  field  can  be  followed 
through  from  year  to  year.  Then  on 
the  outline  of  each  field  the  following 
information  should  be  entered  as  it 
becomes  available :  Time  field  was 
plowed,  condition  of  the  soil,  amount 
and  kind  of  manure  applied,  kind  and 
amount  of  fertilizer  used,  name  of  crop 
planted,  date  planted,  date  harvested 
and  yield,  and  any  other  information 
of  this  nature  that  is  considered  val¬ 
uable  for  conducting  the  business.  This 
will  give  at  a  glance  the  entire  history 
of  any  field  on  the  place  over  any  given 
period. 

Once  the  map  of  the  farm  is  drawn 
a  supply  adequate  for  use  for  years  to 
come  can  he  struck  off  at  small  cost. 
Probably  the  most  value  will  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  use  of  these  maps  if 
they  are  large  enough  to  contain  the 
above  information  on  each  field 
through  the  entire  rotation,  although  if 
this  is  not  desired  new  maps  can  he 
used  each  year  and  the  old  ones  filed 
for  reference. 

One  result  of  the  use  of  such  a  map 
was  recently  brought  to  light.  It  was 
found  on  several  farms,  when  the  ap¬ 
plications  of  manure  were  entered  on 
the  maps  of  these  farms,  that  those 
fields  nearest  the  barnyard  were  re¬ 
ceiving  a  large  part  of  the  manure  each 
year  on  account  of  the  short  haul,  even 
though  this  had  not  been  consciously 
planned.  The  use  of  the  maps  served 
to  bring  this  situation  to  the  attention 
of  the  farmers  concerned,  and  caused 
a  change  in  a  system  that  was  mani¬ 
festly  detrimental  to  the  outlying  fields 
of  these  farms. 

THOMAS  H.  BARTILSON, 

Cecil  County,  Md  County  Agent. 


Prince  Edward  Island 
Potatoes 

We  members  of  the  Prince  Edward 
Island  Potato  Growers’  Association 
have  ordered,  through  the  association, 
10.000  tons  more  chemicals  this  Spring 
than  last  year.  That  means,  of  course, 
that  we  intend  to  plant  15,000  acres 
more  ground,  for  the  10,000  extra  tons, 
at  1,500  lbs.  per  acre,  will  fertilize  that 
much  more.  The  high  and  satisfactory 
prices  that  have  prevailed  in  the  past 
month  here  have  given  the  growers  the 
greatest  encouragement.  Eureka !  is 
the  word.  The  average  acreage  of 
certified  seed  per  farmer  last  year  was 
only  five  acres.  This  year  the  average 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  eight  or 
nine  acres,  and  the  increase  in  output 
possibly  four  million  bushels.  We  don't, 
anticipate  blight,  for  we  never  have  in 
this  island  a  general  blight  on  the  crop. 
Our  contiguity  to  the  salt  sea  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  prevents  this 
deadly  disease  so  prevalent  in  other 
counties.  We  of  course  have  mosaic, 
rhizoctonia,  curl-leaf  and  minor  dis¬ 
eases,  which  careful  selection  and 
corrosive  sublimate  treatment  of  the 
sets  largely  prevents,  together  with  the 
Summer  sprayings  of  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture.  We  are  getting  to  he  specialists, 
and  are  abjuring  mixed  farming  now 
to  a  large  extent.  Usually  there  is 
danger  in  specialization.  But  so  far  in 
this  island  there  is  little  fear  of  a 
failure  in  the  potato  crop.  Potatoes 
appear  to  be  habituated  to  this  “Spud 
Island’’  of  ours,  and  grow  “naturally,” 
so  to  speak.  We  rais6  potatoes  cheaper 
here  than  possibly  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  This  is  why  we  stick  to 
the  crop,  no  matter  how  low  the  price 
may  be,  though  since  1920,  when  we 
first  began  growing  certified  seed  stock, 
the  price  of  the  tuber  has  never  been 
below  the  cost  of  production  except  in 
one  year,  1924.  All  of  the  other  years 
left  a  nice  profit  and  some  of  them  a 
very  big  profit,  indeed,  so  much  so  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  farmers, 
potato  growers,  are  becoming  finan¬ 
cially  independent.  Cobblers  and  Moun¬ 
tains  ai-e  the  chief  varieties. 

J.  A.  MACDONALD. 


Get  the  best  grade 


by  threshing  when  the 
grain  is  RIGHT! 


The  difference  between  No.l  grain 
and  Nos.  5  or  6  may  be  15  to  20 
cents  per  bushel.  The  cause  of  the 
difference  may  he  failure  to  thresh 
when  the  grain  is  right.  Rains  or 
other  weather  conditions  while 
waiting  for  threshing  may  seriously 
discount  the  season’s  profits. 

Many  farmers  are  finding  that 
an  Advance -Rumely  Thresher  on 
the  place  and  ready  to  thresh  when 
the  grain  is  right  pays  for  itself — 
often  in  a  single  season.  They  find 
added  farm  profits  in  owning  their 
own  threshing  equipment. 

Among  the  complete  line  of  Ad- 
vance-Rumely  Threshers  there  is 
a  size  for  all  farming  needs.  There 
are  exclusive  Advance -Rumely 
features  that  make  these  most  prof¬ 
itable  to  own.  The  lightest  running 
cylinder  built  and  the  liberal  use 
of  ball  bearings  on  moving  parts 
enables  capacity  threshing  with  a 


smaller  engine  or  tractor.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  method  which  gets  all 
the  grain !  These  are  features  of  an 
Advance-Rumely  that  every 
farmer  should  consider. 

Now  is  the  time  to  think  of 
threshing.  Quick  action  now  will 
pay  big  dividends  when  you  mar¬ 
ket.  Use  the  coupon  today. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY 
THRESHER  CO.,  Inc.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

(Incorporated) 

La  Porte,  Ind. 


Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 

( Incorporated )  i 

Serviced  through  33  branches  and  warehouses  | 

Dept.  ZZ.  La  Porte,  Indiana 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the 
machinery  checked. 

J  IH1928  OilPulls  OThreshers 

j  □Combines  DHusker  Shredders  I 

□  Silo  Fillers  DCorn  Shellers 

□Bean  Hullers  ^Stationary  Motors 

□  Clover  and  Alfalfa  Hullers 

|  Name _ | 

I  Address  . . | 


ADVANCE  -RUMELY 

Power  Farming  Machinery 


FREE! 

"The  Turning 
Point  in  Power 
Farming,”  the 
most  talked 
about  and  valu¬ 
able  plow  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  day. 
Ask  your  Ford- 
90H  dealer  or 
write  us. 


EVANSVILLE ,  INDIANA 


1MME 


Combination 
Power  Sprayer 


For  Field  and  Orchard 

400  lbs.  Pressure,  6  Rows,  ISO  Gallon  Underslung  Tank 


Use  Ford  Motor  for  Pozver 

Powerful  High  Duty  Pump 

Self  Oiling  and  Dust  Proof. 

Capacity  at  400  lbs.  pressure— 14  to  20 
gallons  per  minute,  depending  on  speed 
of  pump  and  size  of  nozzle  discs  used. 

Low  Center  of  Gravity 

Motor  set  over  pan  in  top  of  tank. 

Weight  of  pump,  air  chamber,  etc., 
carried  on  main  frame. 

Clearance  of  tank  from  ground  lTki  ins. 

Excellent  for  side  hill  or  rolling  ground. 

Attach  your  Ford  motor,  which  may  be 
new,  reconditioned,  or  even  taken  from  your 
Ford  car.  Ford  service  and  parts  easily 
obtainable  everywhere. 

Write  today  for  new  Folder  describing 
this  and  our  full  line  of  Sprayers, 

FREE.  H.  BATEMAN  CO. 

Makers  of  Iron  Age  Farm,  Orchard  and  Garden  Tools 

630  Chestnut  St.  Public  Ledger  Bldg. 


No.  360  N-6  Comb. 
Field  and  Orchard 
Power  Sprayer 

Philadelphia 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paoer  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THESE  are  the  days  of  tree  planting,  and  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  there  is  nothing  so  con¬ 
genial  to  tree  roots  as  contact  with  earth — it  is 
truly  “Mother  Earth”  to  them.  Exposure  to  sun  and 
wind  is  more  injurious  to  some  tree  and  shrub  roots 
than  others,  but  not  good  for  any  of  them.  Get 
the  bundle  of  trees,  plants  or  shrubs  open  as  soon  as 
it  arrives,  and  heel  them  in,  covering  well  and 
tramping  if  not  able  to  set  in  their  permanent  places 
at  once.  “Puddling”  the  roots  of  small  and  sensitive 
things  with  mud  or  a  mixture  of  cow  manure  and 
water  is  often  a  great  help,  though  it  makes  messy 
handling.  Spread  the  roots  in  natural  positions  and 
tramp  firmly  as  the  hole  is  filled.  A  well  planted 
tree  that  takes  hold  and  looks  happy  is  something 
to  be  proud  of — the  kind  of  pride  that  is  truly  par¬ 
donable. 

The  farmer  has  got  so  used  to  being  cheated  by  mid¬ 
dlemen,  politicians  and  such,  that  it  has  become  a  habit 
with  him,  the  same  as  any  other  bad  habit  that  he  ought 
to  break. 

HIS  was  part  of  a  conversation  recently  heard. 
At  first  thought  the  point  seemed  exaggerated, 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  after  all.  Perhaps  be¬ 
ing  cheated  out  of  a  just  share  of  the  fruits  of  one's 
labors  may  become  an  actual  habit  in  time,  so  that 
the  farmer's  third  of  the  price  his  produce  brings  is 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  a  habit,  it  is  surely 
a  bad  one  that  will  require  strenuous  efforts  to 
break.  An  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot  will  help.  A 
change  in  selling  methods  is  another  possible  lead. 
Talking  the  matter  over  in  the  Grange  is  still'  an¬ 
other.  In  fact  the  situation  is  not  so  hopeless,  un¬ 
less  one  decides  that  it  is. 

❖ 

THIS  is  the  season  for  spraying — a  messy  and 
disagreeable  job,  requiring  perhaps  more  experi¬ 
ence  and  skill  than  anything  else  connected  with 
fruit  growing.  When  shall  we  spray  and  what  shall 
we  use?  Frequent  articles  on  these  matters  are  ap¬ 
pearing  in  our  pages.  The  States,  through  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  Farm  Bureaus,  maintain 
elaborate  spray  information  service.  The  makers  of 
spray  materials  and  equipment  all  have  practical 
instructions.  Yet,  after  all,  so  much  depends  on  the 
farmer's  judgment  as  to  conditions  and  methods 
that  every  man  has  to  be  a  law  into  himself  about 
this  matter  to  a  large  extent.  With  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  instructions  one  man  will  do  the  spraying  job 
successfully  and  another  will  make  a  botch.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  speak  of  “technique”  in  farm  work, 
but  this  is  the  right  word  in  connection  with  spray¬ 
ing,  which  is  truly  a  fine  art.  With  dormant  work, 
the  amateur  with  a  small  job  and  hand  apparatus 
is  likely  to  be  safe,  but  great  care  is  needed  with  the 
later  sprays.  Hand  apparatus  does  not  produce  the 
fine  mist  of  the  power  pumps,  so  he  is  likely  to  load 
foliage  too  heavily,  and  with  arsenicals,  made  the 
same  strength  as  for  power  work,  serious  burning 
may  result.  We  saw  one  case  where'  codling-  worm 
spray  of  the  standard  dilution  recommended 
killed  practically  all  of  the  apples.  The  safer  plan 
is  to  make  the  material  a  little  weaker  for  the  hand 
sprayer. 

* 

A  READER  who  lives  on  the  Lincoln  Highway  in 
an  Eastern  State  asks  as  to  the  advisability 
of  turning  his  farming  largely  into  materials  that 
can  be  sold  on  a  roadside  stand.  We  advise  caution. 
Roadsitfe  stands  are  so  plentiful  in  some  localities 
that  autoists  pass  them  by  with  no  more  thought 
than  they  might  give  to  a  billboard  or  a  cow  in  a 
roadside  pasture.  The  result  is  cut  prices  to  attract 


attention  and  the  next  development  is  poorer  quality 
and  “stuffed”  packages  to  correspond  with  the  lower 
prices.  Produce  sold  on  a  roadside  stand  should 
show  its  quality  honestly.  Such  trade  is  better  for 
number  one  than  lower  grades,  but  seconds  should 
show  what  they  are  and  be  sold  as  such.  This  policy 
will  soon  give  a  stand-keeper  reputation  that  will 
make  people  want  to  stop  and  patronize  him.  The 
inquirer  mentioned  has  a  steady  supply  of  good  eggs 
and  will  have  a  quarter  acre  of  strawberries.  These 
are  two  excellent  products  to  sell  on  a  small,  neat 
stand,  and  enlax-gement,  of  the  business  can  be  easily 
made  as  seems  desirable.  Naturally  the  best  things 
to  sell  on  a  roadside  stand  are  those  of  attractive 
color;  strawberries,  eggs,  red  apples,  ears  of  green 
corn.  With  the  present  vogue  for  carrots,  because 
of  their  alleged  vitamin  content,  these  may  well  be 
added  to  the  stand's  stock  in  trade.  They  are  easily 
grown  in  good  soil,  well  limed,  and  the  bunches  of 
orange  roots  and  big  green  tops  take  the  eye. 

ONE  of  the  officials  of  a  suburban  hospital  re¬ 
marked  recently  that  they  all  dreaded  Sun¬ 
day,  because  it  meant  a  constant  stream  of  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents,  some  trifling,  but  many  very  seri¬ 
ous.  A  great  proportion  of  the  accidents  are  treated 
free  in  the  dispensary,  the  persons  injured  pleading 
poverty.  As  these  people  come  largely  from  other 
localities,  it  means  a  heavy  expense  borne  by  those 
who  support  the  hospital.  One  may  quote  the  case 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  but  it  must  be  remembex-ed 
that  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves  was  not  taking 
a  Sunday  joy-ride.  A  surprising  number  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  “own,”  more  or  less,  a  pleasure  car,  have 
no  money  to  cover  the  cost  of  accidents.  It  is  a 
serious  question  in  the  metropolitan  ai-ea,  and  some 
of  us  who  help  to  support  hospitals,  bxit  do  not  feel 
able  to  drive  a  car,  are  growing  a  trifle  unsympa¬ 
thetic.  The  Sunday  driver  of  the  stupid  or  i-eckless 
type  is  becoming  a  liability  everywhere. 

AT  THIS  time  of  the  year  the  question  of  poi¬ 
soning  to  honey-bees  by  orchard  sprays  comes 
up  for  attention.  The  latest  report,  this  time  from 
Massachusetts,  is  to  the  effect  that  if  the  recom- 
mended  spray  of  lime-sulphur,  arsenate  of  lead,  and 
nicotine  sulphate  is  used,  bees  ai-e  repelled  by  it  and 
are  not  poisoned.  On  the  other  hand,  a  spray  of 
arsenate  of  lead  alone  applied  when  blossoms  were 
open  caused  severe  losses.  There  is  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  available  to  indicate  that  orchardists  should 
be  cautious  not  to  spray  trees  while  the  blossoms  are 
still  open.  Remember  that  the  bees  are  valuable 
aids  to  the  setting  of  fruit. 

* 

HE  mosaic  disease  has  frightened  many  from 
red  raspberry  culture.  Yet  now  that  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  control  are  understood,  and  good  disease- 
free  stock  of  improved  varieties  can  be  secixred. 
some  are  contemplating  returning  to  raspberry  cul¬ 
ture.  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  a  strong  demand 
for  the  red  raspberry,  that  it  is  a  profitable  crop  to 
grow,  and  that  improved  methods  of  handling  and 
of  transportation  point  towards  no  immediate  let¬ 
down.  Cuthbert  still  leads  the  list  as  a  reliable  sort, 
with  Latham  gaining  in  importance,  and  Herbert  a 
profitable  sort  for  local  markets  in  some  sections. 

* 

IIE  newspapers  report  a  recent  investigation  by 
Oregon  educators  of  the  general  information  pos¬ 
sessed  by  children  in  the  sixth  grade  at  school.  This 
is  an  important  grade,  for  many  children  begin  to 
work  when  they  have  completed  it,  and  it  thus  rep¬ 
resents  the  cultural  equipment  with  which  they 
enter  the  bread-winning  army.  According  to  this 
questionnaire,  all  these  sixth-grade  pupils  had  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  divoi’ce,  alimony,  bootlegging  and 
“speakeasies.”  Few,  if  any,  had  ever  heai-d  of  the 
Prohibition  amendment.  Those  of  the  well-to-do 
class  understood  charge  accounts  and  installment 
buying,  but  had  little  knowledge  of  savings  banks. 
Children  of  poor  immigrant  parents  were  said  to 
have  no  knowledge  of  charge  accounts  and  “easy 
payments,”  but  knew  of  savings  banks.  Few  of 
them  in  any  case  knew  much  of  the  machinery  of 
local  government,  local  courts,  etc.  Our  first  im¬ 
pulse,  in  reading  this,  is  to  assert  that  the  schools 
are  at  fault  in  equipping  these  children  so  poorly, 
but  sober  second  thought  shows  us  very  plainly  that 
the  deficiencies  are  in  the  home.  A  teacher  may  be 
careless  and  indifferent,  bixt  she  does  not  spend 
school  hoxxrs  in  discussing  divorce,  alimony  and  boot¬ 
legging.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  parents  of 
these  children  allow  them  to  study  the  class  of 
newspapers  that  exploit  crime  and  vice — probably 
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those  tabloids  whose  appeal  is  to  the  ignorant  and 
vicious— and  it  is  equally  evident  that  neither  minds 
nor  morals  l'eceive  home  training.  We  have  often 
been  intolerant  of  some  expensive  absurdities  in 
modern  education,  but  if  parents  do  not  bother  to 
instruct  children  in  clean  living,  straight  thinking, 
industry  and  thrift,  why  blame  their  deficiencies  on 
the  school? 

* 

XT  IS  becoming  a  popular  means  of  bi’inging 
A  worthy  enterprises  tu  widespread  attention  by 
setting  aside  a  week  for  their  special  consideration. 
During  this  week,  the  public  is  to  be  bombarded  by 
literature,  enticed  by  exhibits,  dazzled  by  figures  and 
convinced  by  ai'guments.  An  obseiwance  week  is 
now  planned  to  bring  the  hen  and  her  works  into 
a  position  of  deserved  prominence.  From  the  first 
day  of  May  until  the  seventh,  the  public  is  to  hear 
the  crow  aixd  the  cackle  of  the  industry  which  has 
x'isen  to  sixth  place  in  contributing  to  the  value  of 
our  agricultural  products.  It  is  to  be  told  that  the 
hen  has  become  one  of  our  great  national  assets; 
that  the  annual  production  of  food  to  the  value  of 
one  and  a  quarter  billions  of  dollars  is  to  her  credit. 
So  great,  however,  has  been  the  expansion  of  the 
poultry  business,  there  is  need  for  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  poultry  products  if  the  prosperity  of  the 
poultry  keeper  is  to  continue.  It  should  not  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  increase  this  consumption.  Go  where  you 
will,  there  is  universal  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
nothing  makes  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  American 
palate  than  the  products  of  the  poultry  yard,  from 
eggs,  through  broilers  and  roasters,  to  the  mature 
fowl  that  ends  its  existence  as  chicken  pie.  It  must 
be  urged  upon  the  business  man  of  hurried  break¬ 
fasts  that  in  no  other  small  package  of  foods  hei’inet- 
ically  sealed  at  the  source  can  be  found  mox-e  or 
more  digestible  nutriment  than  in  the  egg.  There, 
nature  packed  in  small  compass  all  that  was  needed 
i  oi  a  period  of  sustenance  and  gx’owth,  f oi’getting 
neither  ealoides  nor  vitamins.  To  families  accus¬ 
tomed  to  fowls  on  the  table  only  upon  state  occasions 
must  be  taken  the  suggestion  that  poultiy  may 
economically  and  well  displace  other  meats  at  more 
frequent  intervals.  In  all  this,  we  shall  be  convinc¬ 
ing  the  public,  not  against  its  will  but  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  and  co-operation  of  its  own  already  well-de¬ 
veloped  tastes. 

* 

I  see  that  the  Thayer-Gedncy  school  bills  were  shelved 
in  the  Legislature.  How  did  the  members  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Committees  in  both  houses  stand  on  these  bills? 

c.  xr. 

E  DO  not  know  just  how  they  stood.  It  might 
be  a  good  plan  to  ask  them.  Their  names  and 
home  addresses  are : 

Senate  Education  Committee :  Chairman,  Homer  E. 
A.  Dick,  813  Wilder  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  John 
Knight,  Arcade,  N.  Y. ;  James  S.  Truman,  76  Front 
St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. ;  B.  Roger  Wales,  601  Press  Bldg.. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Arthur  H.  Wicks,  Kingston,  N.  Y. ; 
Caleb  LI.  Baumes,  67  Farrington  St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. ; 
Walter  "W.  IVestall,  \\  bite  Plains,  N.  Y. ;  Benjamin 
Antin,  850  E.  161st  St.,  New  York;  Martin  J.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  1435  Lexington  Are.,  New  York;  Bernard  Dow¬ 
ling,  195  Monroe  St.,  New  York;  Elmer  F.  Quinn,  584 
Broome  St.,  New  York. 

Assembly  Committee  :  Chairman.  Irving  F.  Rice,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. ;  Forman  E.  Whitcomb,  16  McKinley  Ave., 
Endicott,  N.  Y. ;  Harry  A.  Tellier,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. ; 
Charles  D.  Munsil,  Ellenburg  Depot,  N.  Y. ;  Edward 
S.  Moran,  568  5th  Sr.-,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Wilson  Messer, 
238  Wall  St.,  Corning,  N.  Y. ;  Henry  W.  Hutt,  751 
Tonawanda  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Joseph  R.  Hanley, 
Perry,  N.  Y. ;  Frank  S.  Hall,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. ;  r>e- 
witt  C.  Dominick,  Walden,  N.  Y. ;  Ray  W.  Austin. 
Spencerport,  N.  Y. ;  Vincent  II.  Auleta,  187  E.  116th 
St.,  New  Yoi-k  ;  Herman  M.  Albert,  578  E.  161st  St., 
New  York. 

Their  constitueixts  have  the  right  to  ask  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  these  men  on  the  school  bills,  and  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  information  be  sought  at  once.  Any 
member  of  the  Legislature  who,  when  the  “party 
whip  cracks”  is  more  attentive  to  “his  master's 
voice”  than  to  the  needs  of  those  who  sent  him  to 
Albany  deserves  the  sort  of  vacation  the  voters  in 
his  district  have  the  power  to  grant  him  early  in 
November. 


Brevities 

lx  Switzerland  a  combined  express  service  of  air  and 
rail  is  under  consideration. 

One  friend  suggests  that  the  best  sort  of  “farm  re¬ 
lief”  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  the  use  of  ferilizer. 

Eggs  are  moving  quite  rapidly  into  storage.  This  is 
the  proper  season,  and  the  speculators  see  to  it  that 
prices  have  a  “downward  tendency.” 

One  crop  authority  reports  that  50  per  cent  of  wheat 
in  Illinois  and  Indiana  and  55  per  cent  in  Ohio  will 
be  plowed  under  because  of  Winter  loss. 

A  New  York  man  took  his  large  wolfhound  with  him 
in  his  car.  The  dog  snapped  at  his  master  and  in  try¬ 
ing  to  defend  himself  the  man  ran  up  on  the  sidewalk 
and  killed  a  child.  The  dog  ran  away  in  the  crowd, 
and  the  man  was  arrested.  We  think  a  big  dog  is  a 
nuisance  in  a  car,  and  it  may  easily  be  a  danger. 


The  Two  Types  of  Quarantine 

We  are  not  selling  milk  or  cream  and  never  have,  but 
we  are  tied  up  with  a  quarantine.  I  would  like  to  sell 
butter  if  we  could.  c.  H. 

New  York. 

UNDER  the  tuberculosis  eradication,  program 
there  are  two  types  of  quarantine  enforced  by 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  When  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  cattle  within  a  town  or  county  have 
been  tested  and  the  reactors  removed,  the  area  is 
quarantined  to  prevent  the  herds  within  the  area 
from  being  reinfected  hy  untested  cows  brought  in 
from  other  places.  The  quarantine  then  requires 
that  no  bovine  animal  shall  be  brought  into  the  ter¬ 
ritory  except  under  permits  issued  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  certifying  that  the  animals  are  free  from 
tuberculosis.  There  is  nothing  to  restrict  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  animals  within  the  area  or  their  products 
including  butter  from  the  quarantined  area. 

The  farm  quarantine  is  placed  to  prevent  the  pos¬ 
sible  spread  of  tuberculosis  through  an  untested 
herd.  Under  the  farm  quarantine  no  bovine  animal 
may  be  brought  to  the  quarantined  farm  or  removed 
from  it,  nor  may  the  product  of  any  bovine  animal 
be  removed  from  the  premises.  There  are  some¬ 
thing  between  120  and  150  farm  quarantines  in  ef¬ 
fect,  about  91  of  these  are  in  the  town  of  Chemung 
.  in  Chemung  County.  You  may  sell  butter  from  an 
area  quarantined  but  not  from  a  quarantined  farm. 


Resolution  About  Dairy  Co-operation 

OUR  good  friend,  E.  B.  Johnson,  has  requested  us 
to  publish  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  North 
Counties  Committee  on  March  23.  The  resolution 
in  full  detail  is  rather  long,  but  the  substance  is  as 
follows  : 


Since  dairymen  need  one  united  co-operative  market¬ 
ing  organization,  and  since  the  North  Counties  Com¬ 
mittee  plan  was  referred  to  the  Milk  Producers’  Pro¬ 
gram  Committee,  and  .since  the  Program  Committee  ap¬ 
proved  the  plan  in  its  linal  report  on  June  27,  1927, 
and  as  experience  has  since  demonstrated  that  an  ade¬ 
quate  price  for  milk  can  be  secured  only  through  one 
united  marketing  organization, 

Therefore,  resolved  that  the  Dairymen’s  North  Coun¬ 
ties  Committee  do  hereby  submit  to  the  boards  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Sheffield  Producers’  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s  Association, 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  and 
all  other  dairymen’s  co-operative  marketing  organiza¬ 
tions  operating  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  territory  the 
following  question  :  “Will  you  recommend  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  organization  the  adoption  of  the  North 
Counties  plan  for  one  united  co-operative  marketing 
organization,  with  a  view  to  merging  dairymen  into  one 
united  marketing  organization,  provided  and  upon  the 
condition  that  such  merger  shall  not  be  made  effective 
until  a  sufficient  number  of  dairymen  have  acquiesced 
in  such  proposition  to  make  the  aggregate  membership  so 
merged  total  at  least  75,000  dairymen? 

We  have  confidence  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  purposes. 
We  agree  with  him  in  the  need  of  one  united  dairy 
organization,  but  the  proposition  seems  to  us  too 
general  and  indefinite  to  submit  to  a  referendum  of 
dairymen.  We  believe  this  whole  problem  should  be 
decided  by  dairy  farmers  themselves,  but  the  pro¬ 
position  should  be  so  clear  and  definite  that  every 
farmer  will  know  just  what  he  is  voting  for.  All 
are  agreed  on  the  need  of  one  united  organization, 
but  there  is  a  wide  difference  as  to  the  plan  of 
such  an  organization. 

The  North  Counties  virtually  created  the  Program 
Committee,  and  was  well  represented  on  it.  After 
months  of  study  it  left  out  the  Johnson  plan  and 
all  other  plans,  and  unanimously  recommended  an 
affiliation  of  the  three  organizations  in  the  field.  Mr. 
Johnson  joined  in  that  recommendation.  Later  the 
original  report  was  enlarged  to  appease  some  oppo¬ 
sition  so  as  to  include  an  approval  of  the  Johnson 
plan  for  consideration  later  on,  but  the  Advisory 
Board  plan  was  recommended  as  the  one  united  or¬ 
ganization  for  immediate  needs,  and  the  June  27 
meeting  directed  that  it  be  promptly  organized.  This 
program  has  been  defeated  because  one  of  the  as¬ 
sociations  does  not  want  that  kind  of  a  united  or¬ 
ganization. 

There  is,  however,  no  good  reason  why  the  North 
Counties  Committee  should  not  try  a  new  formula. 
But  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  proposed  plan.  At 
best  it  is  a  duplicate  of  the  League  plan.  It  would 
be  more  expedient  frankly  to  adopt  the  League  plan 
as  it  is  with  the  one  or  two  important  features  of 
the  Johnson  plan.  The  practical  identity  of  the  two 
plans  is  conceded  hy  everyone  who  has  compared 
them.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  therefore  the 
proposition  in  the  resolution  is  for  llie  management 
of  the  Unity  Association  and  Sheffield  Producers  to 
recommend  that  all  adopt  the  present  pool  plan.  The 
Program  Committee  reported  that  it  was  futile  to 
expect  two  existing  organizations  to  give  up  what 
they  had  and  go  in  with  one  of  the  others,  and  the 
June  27  mass  meeting  at  Utica  agreed  with  them 
and  approved  the  Advisory  Board  plan. 

For  ourselves  we  are  not  opposed  to  building  one 
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united  organization,  using  the  League  as  a  basis. 
We  have  a  feeling  that  any  obstacle  could  be  over¬ 
come  provided  the  whole  subject  be  frankly  opened 
up  and  all  the  cards  put  on  the  table  face  up,  so 
that  farmers  could  get  full  information  and  form  a 
sound  judgment.  Under  the  new  order  of  things 
will  provision  be  made  to  protect  the  rights  and  in¬ 
terests  of  every  milk  producer  in  the  territory?  Will 
every  farmer  have  a  market  at  his  local  plant?  Will 
the  rights  of  non-members  be  respected?  Will  du¬ 
plication  of  plants  be  discontinued?  Will  needless 
expenses  be  eliminated?  Will  all  secret  alliances 
with  distributors  be  discontinued?  How  will  the 
$25,000,000  of  present  liabilities  of  the  pool  be  ad¬ 
justed?  Will  the  local  associations  be  independent 
and  sovereign  in  their  own  rights  or  subject  to  a  cen¬ 
tralized  official  body?  Most  important  of  all,  will  the 
control  of  the  management  and  of  the  policies  be  put 
fully  in  the  hands  of  members,  and  will  full  com¬ 
plete  and  detailed  information  be  available  to  mem¬ 
bers  that  their  control  of  their  own  business  may  be 
intelligent  and  efficient?  This  was  the  program  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  when  it  won  its  victory  in 
1916.  We  believe  it  is  the  hope  of  its  membership 
yet.  Any  leadership  that  will  restore  these  princi¬ 
ples  will  have  our  unqualified  support. 


Regulations  of  the  New  Milk  Code 

Do  the  regulations  in  the  new  State  code  which  goes 
into  effect  July  1  apply  to  butter  making?  In  other 
words  is  it  permissible  to  make  butter  from  milk  pro¬ 
duced  in  stables  which  are  not  satisfactoi'y  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  fluid  milk?  v  w.  w. 

New  York. 

THE  provisions  of  the  State  Sanitary  code  which 
goes  into  effect  July  1  affect  only  milk  and  cream 
offered  for  sale  for  human  consumption.  It  does  not 
apply  in  any  way  to  milk  or  cream  which  is  to  be 
used  in  any  way  for  manufacturing  or  its  by-prod¬ 
ucts.  The  dairyman,  after  July  1,  may  therefore 
ship  and  sell  his  milk  or  cream  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured  into  butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  ice 
cream,  etc.  without  fear  of  violating  the  State  sani¬ 
tary  regulations  or  any  order  of  the  agricultural  de¬ 
partment,  unless  his  premises  has  been  placed  under 
a  farm  quarantine. 

To  the  lay  mind  it  is  hard  to  understand  how 
children  are  safe  in  consuming  butter  and  ice  cream 
which  may  come  from  the  remote  corners  of  the 
earth,  often  fermented  and  rancid,  but  in  peril  if 
they  drink  a  pint  of  fresh  milk  produced  on  a  local 
farm  two  hours  before  drinking. 


Milk  Receipts  at  New  York  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  for  March,  1928 


Milk 

Cream 

Condensed 

(Fresh) 

40- qt. 

40 -qt. 

40 -qt. 

State  of  Origin 

Units 

Units 

Units 

New  York  . 

. .  .2.311,227 

109.970 

28,256 

New  Jersey  . 

.  .  .  166,179 

2.879 

6 

Pennsylvania  . . . . 

...  345,023 

12.103 

4,100 

Vermont. . 

. . .  87,131 

7,644 

Connecticut  . 

9,681 

Massachusetts  . . . 

9,862 

351 

Maryland  . 

5,890 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Delaware  . 

48 

Iowa  . 

1.420 

Indiana  . . . 

400 

20 

Wisconsin  . 

1.200 

Ohio  . 

700 

Total  . 

. .  .2.934,993 

136,715 

32,382 

New  York  furnished  78.7  per  cent  of  the  milk  and 
S0.3  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the 
month  of  March,  1928. 


March  Milk  Prices 


THE  net  cash  prices  reported  for  milk  on  the  3 
per  cent  basis  in  the  200-210  mile  zone  for  the 
month  of  March,  1928,  as  follows : 


Sheffield  Farms  . $2.33 

Model  Dairy  Company .  3.30 

Meridale  Dairies  .  234 

Eagle  Dairy  Company  . 3.33 

Dairymen’s  League . 2.18 


An  Appeal  for  the  League 

With  the  “unaccounted  for’’  item  in  the  reports  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  you  should  publish  the  “un¬ 
accounted  for”  Utica  meeting  of  April  4. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  the  dairymen 
are  thoroughly  aroused  over  the  milk  situation  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed.  Co-operation  is  the  only  relief. 
This  is  conceded  by  all  factions  concerned,  and  also  by 
our  representatives  in  the  Legislature.  That  point  then 
seems  firmly  established. 

The  next  thing  is  the  methods  to  bring  about  the 
desired  result.  Judging  from  the  activities  both  past 
and  present  of  certain  factions  who  are  clamoring  loud- 
estfor  co-operation,  the  idea  seems  to  be  to  insist  on  the 
Dairymen’s  League  giving  up  certain  functions  because 
the  non-poolers  think  they  have  something  better.  Very 
well,  let,  them  go  ahead  and  give  the  dairymen  a  prac¬ 
tical  illustration  of  your  ideas.  If  the  result  works  out 
more  advantageously  than  the  League  plan,  then  they 
will  have  something  to  talk  about.  To  take  from  any 
going  concern  would  be  to  weaken  its  usefulness.  To 
pull  out  the  cornerstone  from  a  finished  building  would 
be  ruinous  to  the  whole  structure.  I  would  suggest 
that  all  dairymen  pull  together  with  the  League  and 
give  the  effort  a  good  thorough  trial. 


The  outcome  of  such  a  movement  would  prove  the 
Dairymen’s  League  either  right  or  wrong,  and  as  I 
understand  the  idea  of  the  non-poolers  is  to  do  just  that. 
Then  come  along,  brother  farmers,  and  work  it  out.  Get 
busy  and  give  the  world  the  proof.  geo.  m.  more. 
Oistego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Free  Market  Rail  Service 

ANEW  kind  of  going  to  market  is  on  trial  in 
Belgium.  The  raliroad  which  is  a  government 
affairs,  runs  free  trains  to  market  on  certain  days. 
The  farmer  goes  along,  too.  He  loads  and  unloads  his 
own  vegetables,  butter  and  eggs  and  sells  them  in 
the  city  as  best  he  can.  This  is  the  producer-to- 
consumer  idea  appled  at  longer  range.  They  do  not 
coddle  the  farmer  much  in  that  land  of  trade  and 
factories,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  plan  will  lower 
cost  of  food  by  cutting  out  some  of  the  middlemen. 
Usually  in  such  cases  it  turns  out  that  the  farmers 
are  not  likely  to  peddle  their  wares  or  tend  a  stand 
all  day  at  the  public  market  without  pay.  The 
farmer  nets  some  returns  for  his  time  and  expenses. 
The  consumer  gets  food  fresh  from  the  farm  at 
about  the  price  of  ordinary  store  goods,  which  is 
fair  enough. 


Health  in  City  and  Country 

IT  HAS  been  the  boast  of  city  health  authorities 
for  some  years  that  their  care  of  public  health 
has  made  the  city  home,  not  the  farm,  the  real  fami¬ 
ly  health  resort,  death  rates  from  preventable  dis¬ 
eases  being  lower  in  town  than  in  the  open  country. 
This  feeling  of  satisfaction  should  receive  something 
of  a  blow  from  New  York  State’s  Department  of 
Health  report  for  the  year  just  passed.  It  is  shown 
that  the  death  rate  in  rural  sections  has  never  been 
lower.  In  the  five-year  period  from  1922  to  1927, 
the  rural  death  rate  has  dropped  12  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  2  per  cent  for  New  York  City  and  4 
per  cent  for  the  other  cities  of  the  State.  In  making 
comparisons,  too,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is 
the  cities  that  hold  the  advantage  in  the  matter  of 
relative  ages,  the  youth  of  the  country  drifting  to 
them  and  leaving  behind  those  whose  span  of  life 
has  been  shortened  by  nature.  Though  the  death 
rate  from  diphtheria  was  slightly  higher  last  year 
than  in  the  year  previous,  there  were  no  deaths  from 
this  disease  reported  from  the  rural  sections  of  26 
counties.  In  Hamilton  County,  there  were  none 
recorded  since  1917 ;  in  Tioga,  none  since  1922,  and 
in  Orleans  and  Schuyler,  none  since  1923.  No 
deaths  were  reported  during  1927  from  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  measles  or  whooping-cough  in  the  rural 
areas  of  Chemung,  Hamilton,  Oneida,  Schuyler, 
Schoharie  and  Tioga  counties.  Death  rates  for  most 
of  the  diseases  of  adult  life  and  old  age  were  lower 
in  1927  than  in  the  year  previous,  a  marked  reduc¬ 
tion  being  shown  in  pneumonia  and  influenze.  Can¬ 
cer,  however,  showed  a  slighter  higher  mortality 
rate,  and  deaths  from  automobile  accidents  in¬ 
creased  by  practically  one-third. 


Half  As  Much  Brings  Double 

For  growing  100,000  tons  more  cabbage  in  1927  than 
they  did  in  1926,  the  cabbage  growers  of  New  York 
State  were  penalized  $200,000,  according  to  the  New 
York  State  Crop  Report,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  This  report  shows  that  the  yield 
in  1926  was  in  round  numbers  329,000  tons  which 
brought  $3,400,000.  In  1927,  by  extra  efforts,  the 
growers  produced  440,000  tons  which  brought  but  $3,- 
200,000,  so  for  the  fun  of  handling  100,000’  tons  they 
paid  out  of  their  own  pockets  $200,000. 

As  I  understand  the  laws  of  business,  the  railroads 
received  for  the  extra  100,000  tons  their  regular  rates 
which  average  to  New  York  City  about  $3  per  ton,  or 
a  total  of  $300,000.  The  truckmen  and  freight  han¬ 
dlers  in  terminal  points  received  $150,000,  the  com¬ 
mission  merchants,  $70,000,  and  the  retailers,  $1,600,- 
000,  a  total  of  $2,120,000  for  the  other  fellows  to  add 
to  their  bank  balance,  while  the  growers  were  at  the 
other  window  of  the  bank  trying  to  convince  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  banker  to  lend  some  of  this  cash  to  them  in  order 
that  they  might  pay  for  the  fertilizer,  rent,  cultivation 
and  other  items  incidental  to  producing  the  crop. 

And  this  condition  applies  not  only  to  cabbage  but 
to  other  crops  as  well.  Onions  show  even  a  greater  dif¬ 
ference.  The  1926  onion  crop  of  2,700,000  bushels 
brought  $1,823,000,  but  the  1927  crop  of  3,000,000 
brought  $1,797,000.  More  than  300.000  bushels  greater 
crop  but  many  thousands  of  dollars  less  receipts. 

So  much  for  the  vegetable  growing  industry.  How 
about  fruits?  We  find  by  the  report  that  New  York 
State  m  1926  produced  2.300,000  bushels  of  peaches 
which  brought  but  $1,863,000.  In  1927  only  1,140,000 
bushels  were  produced  yet  for  this  lesser  crop  $2,166,- 
000  were  received.  In  brief,  “Half  as  much  brought 
double.”  Pears  present  even  greater  results.  The  1926 
bushels  brought  $2,610,000  but  the 
l,S7w,000  of  1927  turned  in  to  the  growers  the  snug 
sum  of  $2,808,000  or  $200,000  more  for  200,000  fewer 
bushels. 


Now,  what  is  the  remedy?  Is  it  greater  production 
per  acre  so  that  I  can  have  more  to  offer  on  an  over¬ 
supplied  market?  Is  it  greater  efficiency  so  that  we 
can  produce  more  per  man  so  that  every  year  will  be 
a  year  of  big  yields  and  low  receipts?  Do  we  need 
more  instruction  by  State  paid  men  as  to  how  to  se¬ 
cure  more  from  the  same  acreage  by  the  same  man 
power  which  again  will  mean  more  production?  What 
inducement  is  there  for  a  farmer  to  do  his  best  when 
half  as  much  brings  double?  c.  o.  warford 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


“What  Do  We  Plant?” 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the 
tree? 

We  plant  the  ship  which  will  cross  the 
sea. 

We  plant  the  mast  to  carry  the  sails ; 

We  plant  the  planks  to  withstand  the 
gales — 

The  keel,  the  keelson,  the  beam,  the  knee ; 
We  plant  the  s'hip  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the 
tree  ? 

We  plant  the  house  for  you  and  me. 

We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the 
floors, 

We  plant  the  studding,  the  lath,  the  doors, 
The  beams  and  siding,  all  parts  that  be ; 
We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant  the 
tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the 
tree? 

A  thousand  things  that  we  daily  see; 

We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the 
crag,  „ 

We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country  s  flag, 
We  jthmt  the  shade,  from  the  hot  sun 
free ; 

We  plant  all  these  when  we  plant  the 
tree. 

— Henry  Abbey  (1842-1911). 

* 

Those  who  have  always  loved  the  fas¬ 
cinating  “Alice  in  Wonderland”  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  the  original 
manuscript,  with  37  illustrations  by  the 
author,  was  recently  sold  at  a  London 
auction  for  $77,000.  The  buyer  was  Dr. 
A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  of  Philadelphia. 

* 

The  Oregon  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  gives  the  following  instructions  for 
canning  asparagus: 

Fresh  tender  stems  are  selected  for 
canning.  They  are  sorted  according  to 
size  and  tied  into  uniform  bundles  of 
suitable  length  to  fill  the  jars  to  be  used. 
The  tough  lower  portions  are  placed  in 
boiling  brine  for  a  few  minutes  before 
packing.  After  being  placed  in  the  jars 
they  are  covered  with  boiling  hot  water. 
One  teaspoonful  salt  is  added  to  each 
quart  jar.  The  jars  are  then  kept  in  a 
pressure  cooker  for  40  minutes  at  240 
degrees,  or  10  lbs.  pressure.  Pint  jars  re¬ 
quire  35  minutes.  Immediately  after 
cooking  they  are  sealed.  If  rubber  rings 
are  used  they  are  boiled  in  soda  water. 
When  tin  cans  are  used  they  are  first 
heated  in  steam  at  185  degrees  and  sealed 
before  cooking.  Best  results  have  been 
obtained  by  the  horticultural  products 
department  from  No.  2  size  tins  boiled 
25  minutes  in  the  cooker  at  240  degrees. 

j[s 

Freshly  spilled  liquid  should  never  be 
rubbed  from  a  rug,  for  this  tends  to 
drive  it  into  the  fabric.  It  should  be 
covered  at  once  with  cornmeal,  talcum 
powder  or  blotting  paper,  to  absorb  the 
liquid  and  prevent  its  spreading.  It  is 
always  easier  to  remove  a  stain  while  it 
is  fresh.  Grease  stains  are  troublesome 
when  they  are  allowed  to  remain,  so  that 
dust  settles  info  them.  Grease  may 
often  be  removed  from  a  rug  by  laying 
blotting  paper  over  it  and  then  rubbing 
with  a  hot  flat  iron.  An  application  of 
French  dhalk,  dusted  thickly  over  a 
grease  spot  is  an  excellent  absorbent;  it 
is  left  on  the  spot  for  several  hours,  then 
removed,  and  a  fresh  application  made 
if  necessary. 


Home  Notes  from  Michigan 

We  are  getting  our  second  big  snow 
from  the  northeast  within  a  week,  now 
March  20,  and  any  storm  from  that  di-- 
rection  is  always  a  real  one.  Last  Sat¬ 
urday  was  very  summery,  the  thermome¬ 
ter  registering  70.  The  roads  had  been 
like  Summer  for  nearly  two  weeks.  That 
night  came  the  first  electrical  storm  of 
the  season,  followed  by  heavy  fog  lasting 
until  Monday  morning  ;  another  thunder 
shower,  then  heavy  rain  all  day,  turning 
to  sleet  and  snow  at  night.  Tuesday 
morning  we  had  to  dig  ourselves  out  of 
the  worst  storm  of  the  Winter.  A  ed- 
nesday  we  took  the  first  sleigh  ride  of 
the  season,  back  into  the  woods  after  a 
load  of  poles.  Very  likely  we  can  have 
another  such  ride,  if  this  storm  con¬ 
tinues.  .  , 

This  week  we  started  getting  our  seed 
orders  off.  Somewhat  later  than  usual, 
but  apparently  no  hurry,  after  all,  with 
snow  piling  up  all  the  time.  The  warm 
weather  started  the  bulbs.  We  are  hop¬ 
ing  they  are  not  seriously  damaged. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  wanted  to 
write  and  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  we 
get  from  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  this  snow¬ 
bound  day  seems  the  logical  time  to  start. 
At  least,  "it  is  an  ideal  day  to  sit  by  the 
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fire  and  read  the  news  from  “York  State 
that  came  in  last  night’s  mail.  We  do 
miss  “Hope  Farm  Notes” — it  doesn’t  seem 
possible  we  can  never  have  any  more 
from  Mr.  Collingwood.  Last  night  we 
were  delighted  to  find  “Pastoral  Parson” 
had  appeared  again.  He  is  such  a  busy 
man.  I  suppose  once  a  month  is  as  often 
as  he  can  find  the  time.  But  we  wouldn’t 
care  if  he  would  write  every  week !  The 
same  with  “Letters  from  an  Indiana 
Farmer.”  •Running  a  farm  and  living 
alone  must  be  strenuous  work  for  _  one 
little  woman,  but  we  are  especially 
pleased  when  we  find  “E.  M.  C.”  at  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


122 


944 — Entirely  New. 
Designed  in  sizes  34, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  2%  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


122— Youthful  Style. 
Designed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12,  14  and  16 
years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
1  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


tag 


795 — For  Wee  Folks. 
Designed  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  2%  yds. 


123 — Afternoon  Mod¬ 
el.  Designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38.  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  314  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  2%  yds.  of  36- 


of  40-in.  material,  in.  contrasting.  Ten 
Ten  cents.  cents, 

HIM 


o/o 

Jo 
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11135 — Motifs  for  Household  Linens  and 
Articles  for  Personal  Use. — Pattern  pro¬ 
vides  two  designs  each  of  three  dainty 
motifs  that  may  be  used  for  decorating 
guest  towels,  pillow  cases,  scarfs,  table 
linen,  or  for  trimming  on  articles  for  per¬ 
sonal  use.  Ten  cents. 

New  Spring  and  Summer  Fashion 
Catalog,  10  cents 


bottom  of  a  letter  There  are  so  many 
splendid  correspondents  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  and  they  all  write  such 
homey,  cheerful  letters,  it  is  a  treat  when 
any  of  them  have  time  to  tell  of  their 
home  life  and  community  doings. 

The  “Man  of  the  House”  says  he  would 
like  to  have  this  whole  State  read  the 
experiences  with  consolidated  schools  as 
written  to  your  paper  and  also  on  the 
T.  B.  question.  He  thinks  “Countrywide 
Produce  Situation”  is  fine  and  “Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk”  an  eye-opener.  He  especially 
likes  the  garden  articles  and  farm  notes 
of  any  kind,  in  fact,  from  cover  to  cover, 
I  think  nothing  escapes  him. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  list 
of  hardy  roses  given  by  Mrs.  R.  E.  C.  I 
wish  I  knew  how  many  different  things 
we  have  tried  to  grow  on  the  north  side 
of  the  porch.  We  have  decided  to  try  na¬ 
tive  bittersweet  now,  only  there  isn’t  any 
native  left  any  more  that  we  know  of. 


We  never  had  any  on  the  place  and  are 
ordering  from  a  nursery.  Tourists,  so- 
called,  have  stripped  every  spot  where 
we  ever  saw  any  growing. 

Our  district  has  been  thoroughly 
aroused  this  last  school  year.  We  have 
a  fine  little  teacher.  She  came  direct  to 
us  from  county  normal,  this  is  her  second 
year  and  have  engaged  her  for  the  third 
year.  Last  Hallowe’en  we  organized  a 
Parent-Teachers’  unit  and  it  seemed  to  be 
just  what  was  needed  to  stir  up  com¬ 
munity  spirit.  We  have  good  attendance 
and  everyone  seems  to  have  a  good  time. 
A  different  committee  is  appointed  every 
month  so  we  get  an  entirely  different 
program  each  time,  followed  by  light  re¬ 
freshments  which  adds  the  social  touch. 
At  a  social  two  weeks  ago  we  sold  over 
80  tickets  and  several  did  not  wait  for 
supper,  so  we  think  there  must  have 
been  nearly  100  present.  Not  so  bad  for 
a  one-room  country  school? 

WOLVERINE  WIFE. 


Business  for  the  Farmer’s 
Wife 

Would  you  like  to  hear  my  scheme  for 
making  money  at  home?  Our  men  take 
the  eggs  once  a  week  to  Washington.  We 
retail  about  150  dozen.  What  is  left  over 
we  sell  to  the  small  stores  in  the  city. 
The  eggs  are  candled  and  the  unusually 
small,  or  oddly  shaped,  eggs  are  left  for 
me  to  use.  Our  family  is  small,  and  we 
get  a  wee  bit  tired  of  egg  salad,  poached 
eggs  on  toast,  omelet,  custards,  when 
we’ve  had  them  as  a  continuous  diet  for 
some  time.  My  cookie  recipe  calls  for 
five  eggs,  so  I  make  cookies  and  the  men 
find  a  ready  sale  for  them  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  For  two  days  in  the  week  all  of 
my  available  time  is  spent  making  these 
cookies.  I  also  take  orders  for  salads, 
cakes  and  pies,  but  don’t  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  them.  If  the  men  didn’t  go  fo 
Washington  I  would  advertise  in  the  col¬ 
lege  paper.  We  live  near  a  college  town 
and  almost  invariably  go  to  the  town 
every  Saturday  night.  It  would  have 
been  just  as  convenient  to  sell  the  cookies 
then.  They  could  be  ordered  by  tele¬ 
phone. 

In  this  neighborhood  there  would  be 
another  easy  way  to  earn  money  at  home. 
Few  of  us  know  how  to  sew.  Absolutely 
no  one  “takes  in”  sewing.  Even  our 
underwear  comes  from  a  mail  order 
house.  If  some  woman  distributed  a  list 
of  underwear  and  dress  prices — cost  of 
making — she’d  have  orders  galore.  If  I 
were  doing  it  I’d  risk  buying  some  inex¬ 
pensive  white  material  and  show  it  and  a 
pattern  to  my  friends  and  say :  “I  got 
this  material  in  the  bolt  at  15  cents  a 
yard.  I’ll  make  that  slip  for  you,  charg¬ 
ing  16  cents  a  yard  for  the  material  and 
35  cents  for  making  the  slip.  I’m  fur¬ 
nishing  the  pattern.”  One  has  to  con¬ 
sider  one’s  own  neighborhood.  Some  sec¬ 
tions  probably  pay  more  for  material  and 
would  exact  more  careful  workmanship, 
so  the  prices  would  have  to  vary.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  send  my  laundry  to  a  wet  wash 
and  use  very  inexpensive  material,  since 
the  clothes  are  beautifully  white  when 
returned  from  the  laundry,  but  do  not 
wear  well.  We  have  no  woman  here  who 
does  laundry  work  either.  In  any  case, 
we  probably  couldn’t  afford  to  j)ay  a  fair 
price  for  the  labor  expended.  Men  get 
frightfully  dirty  so  quickly,  even  with 
frequent  changes.  I’d  hate  to  wash  my 
husband's  clothes  after  lie’s  cleaned  the 
chicken-houses,  even  though  he  cleans 
them  thoroughly  each  week  and  partly 
each  day.  So  I’d  not  recommend  a  home 
laundry  to  any  woman.  Perhaps  if  she 
had  a  washing  machine  and  used  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine  to  run  it,  even  laundry  work 
might  pay.  The  ironing  isn’t  so  dis¬ 
agreeable,  though  there  are  many  far 
pleasanter  tasks. 

I’ve  planted  some  violets  in  old  pans 
and  put  them  on  the  sewing  machine  near 
the  south  window  in  the  dining-room. 
I’ve  seen  more  flourishing  plants.  I 
wanted  the  men  to  have  some  sweet 
violets  to  sell  this  Spring.  Wild  violets 
are  beautiful,  but  one  misses  the  frag¬ 
rance.  Our  egg  customers  are  all  pros¬ 
perous  enough  to  patronize  florists 
liberally,  so  when  I  planted  those  violet 
seeds  I  dreamed  of  going  along  with  the 
men,  getting  off  at  some  poor,  crowded 
section,  and  selling  the  violets  to  beauty- 
starved  people  for  five  cents  a  bunch. 
However,  I  doubt  if  I  get  a  five-cent 
bunch  of  those  violets.  I  wish  you’d 
write  a  paragraph  or  two  on  violet  cul¬ 
ture.  Goodness  knows,  I  need  a  volume  on 
the  subject,  but  I’m  more  apt  to  assim¬ 
ilate  a  paragraph.  I’m  going  with  the 
men  week  after  next  and  I  think  I  will 
take  arbutus  instead.  I  know  I  won’t 
take  violets.  Washington  is  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  violets  would  look  at  home  there. 
One  feels  that  it  isn’t  a  city  for  arbutus, 
however.  I  like  arbutus  out  in  the  woods. 

A  short  time  ago  a  Virginia  correspond¬ 
ent  wrote  of  his  success  with  cucumbers. 
Because  of  that  I  am  planning  to  plant 
about  a  hundred  hills.  We  only  have 
average  success  with  cucumbers  here,  but 
I  have  sent  for  a  government  bulletin  on 
cucumbers,  and  shall  plant  them  in  an 
unusually  rich  spot,  sprinkling  the  young- 
plants  with  air-slaked  lime.  We  have 
better  opportunities  for  selling  them  than 
had  the  Virginia  man,  but  I  fear  we  lack 
the  sleight-of-liand  which  brought  him 
success.  Lima  beans  do  well  here,  but 
we  have  had  an  invasion  of  the  Mexican 
bean  beetle.  Last  year  was  their  first 
here.  Little  harm  was  done,  but  this 


year,  our  agricultural  experts  warn  us, 
will  be  more  difficult.  The  plants  must 
be  sprayed  continually.  Three  farms  in 
this  section  were  invaded  this  past  year. 
Lima  beans  bring  in  a  substantial  sum. 
From  3,000  hills  we  sold  $600  worth, 
shipping  to  Pittsburgh. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  FROM  “THE  HEART 
OF  MARYLAND.” 


Antiqueing  in  the  Country 

A  few  years  ago  one  never  heard  of 
antiques  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Most  of  the  old  furniture  and  relics  were 
stored  away  in  some  out-of-the-way  place, 
or  had  been  discarded  entirely,  in  most 
instances  new  and  up-to-date  houses  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  farm- 
homes  and  new  furniture  had  inevitably 
replaced  much  of  the  old. 

Nowadays  the  old  stuff  is  coming  into 
its  own  again.  That  does  not  mean  that 
country  people  are  actually  collecting  an¬ 
tiques,  for  few  of  them  are,  but  they  are 
bringing  out  the  old  relics,  many  of  them 
stored  for  years  in  attic  or  shed  or  barn, 
and  though  they  are  quite  willing  to 
show  their  treasures  and  talk  about  them 
they  are  for  the  most  part  unwilling  to 
part  with  them.  In  the  hall  of  Mrs. 
W.’s  remodeled  farm  home,  equipped 
with  furnace,  electric  lights  and  modern 
plumbing,  was  an  old  grandfather’s  clock 
that  had  been  in  the  family  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Mrs.  W.  had  received  several  of¬ 
fers  for  the  clock,  but  having  no  special 
need  of  the  money  and  not  wishing  to 
part  with  anything  so  highly  treasured, 
refused  them  all.  Miss  V.  has  an  old 
flax  wheel,  the  name  of  the  maker  is 
burned  into  the  wood,  in  her  shop  for 
which  she  recently  declined  an  offer  of 
$50.  At  Mrs.  H.’s  we  saw  another  flax 
wheel,  a  queer  old  chest  and  one  of  the 
framed  “worked”  mottoes,  such  as  we 
had  not  seen  since  grandfather’s  little  old 
wood-colored  farmhouse  burned  to  the 
ground  and  all  of  the  old  family  relics  or 
“keepsakes”  with  it. 

Mrs.  B.  has  an  interesting  collection 
of  antiques,  old  lanterns,  clocks,  chairs, 
a  four-poster  and  other  things,  but  she 
was  formerly  a  city  woman. 

The  interest  in  antiques  has  affected 
the  auctions,  too.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  I  bought  an  old  Boston  rocker  for 
$1.50.  There  were  no  “antiques”  in  the 
crowd,  nor  in  the  neighborhood  for  that 
matter,  and  the  old  chair  with  its  red 
flannel  and  yellow  plush  cushions  did  not 
appeal  to  the  buyers,  but  the  cross-stitch 
cover  on  the  back  covered  a  stencil  as 
good  as  new.  These  days  it  is  the  “an¬ 
tiques”  on  the  auction  bills  that  bring 
the  crowd. 

A  short  time  ago  an  old  homestead  for 
three  or  more  generations  in  the  same 
family  was  offered  for  sale.  The  bills 
enumerated  several  pieces  of  old  furni¬ 
ture,  real  antiques.  The  “upper  ten,” 
the  “four  hundred”  or  whatever  one 
chooses  to  call  that  class  of  people  to 
whom  money  is  no  particular  object,  were 
there,  and  those  who  hadn’t  much  money 
hadn’t  much  chance.  A  curly  maple  bed¬ 
stead  sold  for  $41,  “log  cabin”  chairs 
were  “knocked  down”  at  $5  apiece.  Any 
old  chair,  some  with  the  seats  gone, 
brought  $4  or  $5,  provided  it  was  old 
enough ;  other  things  accordingly.  My 
sole  purchase  was  a  basket  of  old  books 
which  proved  to  contain  an  interesting 
assortment. 

One  of  the  bright  spots  of  my  an- 
tiqueing  has  been  my  visits  to  the  second¬ 
hand  store  in  charge  of  Mr.  S.  Said  he : 
“If  you  are  going  in  for  antiques  make  up 
your  mind  to  one  thing ;  that  is  that  you 
will  get  stung.”  He  went  on  to  tell  some 
of  his  experiences.  He  started  collecting 
stamps,  went  on  to  old  coins  and  Indian 
relics,  and  finally  Currier  and  Ives  prints, 
and  other  antiques.  One  day,  having 
reason  to  leave  town,  he  called  to  see  the 
man  whom  he  sometimes  got  to  take 
charge  of  the  store  during  liis  absence. 
The  man  and  his  wife  were  eating  dinner, 
and  on  entering  the  room  Mr.  S.  noticed 
a  teapot  on  a  shelf.  “What  will  you  take 
for  that  teapot?”  he  asked.  “What  will 
you  give?”  was  the  rejoinder.  “Five  dol¬ 
lars,”  he  replied.  “All  right,”  they  agreed, 
and  he  carried  it  home  with  him.  A 
few  days  later  at  the  hardware  store  he 
noticed  soriie  of  the  self-same  teapots  in  a 
show  case.  “How  much  are  the  teapots?” 
he  asked.  “Eighty  cents,”  was  the  reply. 

Some  time  later  having  occasion  to 
leave  town  again  he  called  on  the  man 
again,  His  wife  was  away  and  he  asked 
Mr.  S.  into  the  kitchen  where  he  was 
shaving.  The  glass  he  was  using  was  an 
old-fashioned  one  with  a  picture  above  the 
glass.  Mr.  S.  asked  what  he  would  take 
for  it  and  was  asked  what  he  would  give. 
He  paid  $2  for  it  and  afterwards  sold 
it  for  $7,  thus  evening  up  on  the  teapot. 
He  said  :  “One  doesn’t  always  come  out 
so  lucky.” 

Whether  one  goes  in  for  antiques  very 
heavily  or  not  one  is  sure  to  acquire  or 
reawaken  an  interest  in  the  old  things 
of  the  past,  and  to  find  that  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  wily  antique,  as  with  any  other 
hobby  or  absorbing  interest,  that  one 
reaps  dividends  (not  necessarily  cash)  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  one  pursues  it. 
It  is  a  fascinating  diversion  in  either  city 
or  country,  and  should  prove  a  sure  cure 
for  boredom  when  one  is  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  afflicted  with  the  malady. 

EDNA  M.  NORTHROP. 
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"TV  /f  OTHER,  the  time  to  Start  this  Sav- 
iVi  ings  business  is  Right  Now  !” 

This  illustrated  booklet  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Savings  Bank  at  Albany  tells  how  easy 
it  is  to  Bank  by  Mail  and  Earn  interest, 
compounded  quarterly. 


Chartered  1868 


4'/2$ 


PAID 

’o  rsft 


Assets  over  , 
$35,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


Mail  this  slip  today 

*  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  ■ 

I  booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  • 

I  World.”  ■ 

I  ■ 

■  Name . . .  ■ 

I  ■ 

I  Address .  * 

I  ■ 

I  City .  R  N-Y  I 

■  I 


AGENTS 

_JERE  is  a  new 
Household 
Device  that  beats  a 
vacuum  cleaner  and 
all  attachments.  It 
not  only  sweeps 
thoroughly  and)  cleans 
walls  and  ceilings  but 
also  washes  and  dries 
windows  and  scrubs  and 
mops  floors.  Requires 
no  electricity.  Every 
home  a  prospect.  Only 
$2.95.  Over  half  profit. 
Write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  edge  of  this  ad 
and  mail  to  us  today  for 
complete  selling  terms. 

Harper  Mfg.  Co.  “IfritJIdfiowt* 


Li^htmnv 


This  book  will  amaze  you. 

You  can  make  light¬ 
ning  as  harmless  as  a  summer  breeze.  You 
can  end  its  terrible  menace  to  your  prop¬ 
erty.  This  booklet  gives  the  real  truth  in 
plain,  common-sense  language.  Written 
by  experts  of  the  world-famous  Dodd 
System,  who  have  protected  over  400,000 
buildings  In  America  alone.  Recommended  W 

VPlE/ 


by  your  Insurance  company.  Pro¬ 
tect  yourself  and  your  property. 
Be  safe.  Send  for  your  I'ree 
copy  today. 

Dodd  &  Strutters 

16th  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Pumps  Watc 


Have  you  a  spring  or  stream  of  three 
gallons  a  minute  and  three  feet  fall  or 
more  1  If  so  you  can  raise  water  75 
feet  or  more  with  our  Rife  Ram.  It 
also  furnishes  air  for  pressure  system. 
No  fuel — easy  to  install. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

CO-D  West  St.  New  York  City 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE  S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robin  Hood 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


The  Satisfactory  Guest 
Room 

Our  “guest  room  complete”  came  into 
its  own  last  Summer,  and  mostly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  different  experiences  of 
friends  who  had  visited  us  previous  to 
that  time. 

One  guest  came  forgetting  her  most 
necessary  nail  file.  Of  course  I  sup¬ 
plied.  Another  left  her  tooth-paste  at 
home.  She  really  wanted  some  that 
very  night.  I  happened  to  have  two 
new  tubes.  (I  omitted  saying  that 
this  is  a  guest  room  of  the  country 
home,  two  miles  from  a  store.) 

A  dear  uncle  who  came  “for  the 
day”  was  persuaded  to  remain  over¬ 
night.  We  furnished  everything  for 
his  comfort.  A  college  girl  coming  for 
three  days  left  her  suitcase  on  the 
train.  It  came  back  to  the  station 
after  a  day  and  a  half.  I  prepared  a 
whole  outfit  at  that  time.  One  sweet 
old  lady  spending  the  whole  Summer 
with  us  often  wanted  a  little  refresh¬ 
ment  in  the  night. 

A  sister-in-law  never  forgot  a  pitcher 
of  water  and  a  glass  upon  retiring. 
Surely  I  had  my  cues  for  a  beginning. 

First  I  bought  a  covered  glass  pitcher 
such  as  we  find  in  hotel  rooms.  This, 
with  a  tumbler  on  a  pretty  plate,  made 
the  drinking  fountain. 

One  of  the  drawers  of  the  commode 
held  the  usual  supply  of  towels,  wash¬ 
cloths  and  soaps  (guest  size).  The 
other  I  furnished  with  a  can  of  tooth- 
powder,  a  nail  file  and  several  orange 
sticks,  a  small  tube  of  cold  cream,  a 
roll  of  adhesive  plastei*,  a  package  of 
toilet  paper,  a  10-cent  bottle  of  almond 
cream,  a  tube  of  shaving  cream,  a  box 
of  throat  tablets  and  a  jar  of  linament 
paste  with  half  a  dozen  tooth-picks 
fastened  to  the  side  of  the  jar  with  an 
elastic  band.  (These  for  a  sugges¬ 
tion.) 

Recollecting  a  request  once  for  soda 
before  breakfast,  I  added  a  tin  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  along  with  a  silver 
teaspoon.  Braving  ridicule,  but  eager 
for  completeness,  I  tucked  in  a  jack¬ 
knife,  a  ball  of  cord  and  a  box  of  corn 
plasters  (I  remembered  finding  one  on 
the  floor  after  a  guest’s  departure). 
Of  course,  there  was  a  big  bath  mat, 
and  nearby  were  a  large  screen  and  an 
oil-heater. 

Now  for  the  drawers  of  the  dresser. 
They  are  kept  empty,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  which  holds  a  comb 
(cleaned  after  the  last  guest  always), 
a  paper  of  large  hairpins  and  one  of 
invisible,  a  hair  receiver,  a  card  of 
assorted  safety  pins  and  one  of  collar 
buttons,  a  hand  mirror,  toilet  powder 
and  two  folded  handkerchiefs. 

There  is  a  small  sewing  basket  hold¬ 
ing  partly  filled  spools  of  black  and 
white  thread,  tan  and  gray  silk  (stand¬ 
ard  colors  for  hose) ,  a  paper  of  needles, 
celluloid  thimble  and  scissors,  a  tape 
needle,  tape  measure  and  a  bunch  of 
elastic. 

On  the  table  there  is  a  large  blotter 
carrying  out  the  color  scheme  of  the 
room.  On  the  blotter  are  a  filled  ink¬ 
well,  pen  and  pencil,  a  writing  pad  and 
envelopes,  half  a  dozen  postcards  and 
a  tiny  calendar.  (If  the  guest  remains 
a  week  or  more  I  leave  stationery  with 
the  home  stamp.) 

By  the  bed  is  a  night  stand  with  a 
hand  lamp  and  shade,  and  a  box  of 
safety  matches.  There  isn’t  a  “Gideon 
Bible,”  but  there’s  a  little  volume  of 
the  New  Testament  and  Psalms.  Under 
the  window  is  a  biscuit  box  covered 
with  gray  and  rose  cretonne  like  the 
colors  of  the  wallpaper.  In  it  the  guest 
may  find  a  worn  but  clean  night  dress, 
nightshirt  and  bathrobe. 

The  clothespress  contains  a  dozen 
hangers.  I  think  the  two-for-five  fit  the 
clothes  best.  A  fancy  bag  with  a 
cheesecloth  duster  in  it  is  there,  too, 
along  with  a  good  whisk  broom. 

This  promiscuous  lot  of  articles  is 
always  ready  for  unannounced  enter¬ 
taining.  Now  when  the  expected  guest 
arrives  one  of  us  is  just  coming  down¬ 
stairs  after  having  taken  up  a  bowl  of 
fresh  flowers,  a  couple  of  books  and 
the  latest  magazine  for  the  table,  and 
for  the  little  sidestand  the  drinking 
fountain  of  cold  fresh  water,  an  un¬ 
opened  box  of  wafers,  a  tiny  package 
of  raisins,  a  flashlight  and  a  time¬ 
piece. 

They  tell  me  it’s  great !  I’ve  never 
used  the  things  because  I  have  my  own 
room.  We  have  all  slept  there  one 
time  or  another,  but  washed  and 
dressed  in  our  own  chambers.  All  our 
rooms  are  open  and  aired  Summer  and 
Winter. 

Sometimes  I  think  of  our  guest  cham¬ 
ber  as  a  stock  room,  for  this  reason : 
Son  or  daughter  may  say,  “I’ve  used 
my  last  bit  of  cold  cream,”  or  “Mother, 
have  you  any  safety  pins?”  or  “Has 


the  heavy  cord  all  gone?”  How  often 
I  reply  “Look  in  the  guest  room,  dear ; 
only  remember  you  must  replace  at  the 
first  opportunity.”  And  they  do,  for 
they  appreciate  the  privilege  of  bor¬ 
rowing.  PIIYLLIS  PERRY. 


Nuremberger  Lebkuchen 
and  Marzipan 

Reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  like  enjoying 
a  conversation  with  old  friends,  one  al¬ 
ways  feels  like  adding  one’s  bit  to  the 
round  table  of  conversation.  Nuremberg¬ 
er  lebkuchen  and  marzipan  mentioned  on 
page  416  made  me  think  that  perhaps 
someone  would  like  to  know  what  these 
dainties  are.  The  following  is  a  tried  and 
true  recipe  for  these  cakes  which  in  this 
country-  among  the  Europeans  are  usual¬ 
ly  made  before  Christmas,  and  will  keep 
indefinitely,  if  the  boys  do  not  find  them  : 

Nuremberger  Lebkuchen.  —  One  pint 
(two  cups)  brown  sugar,  one  quart 
(about  3  lbs.)  honey,  one  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter,  one  tablespoon  lard,  one  pint  sour 
cream,  two  scant  tablespoons  soda,  */> 
cup  ground  candied  orange  peel,  lemon 
peel,  and  citron,  one  cup  nut  meats 
chopped,  one  tablespoon  cinnamon,  one 
tablespoon  cloves.  Warm  the  butter  and 
lard,  mix  with  the  sugar  and  honey,  add 
the  sour  cream  in  which  the  soda  has 
been  dissolved,  the  dry  ingredients  and 
flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  cooky  dough. 
Leave  in  a  cool  place  until  the  next  morn- 
ing,  when  they  may  be  rolled  out.  cut  in 
shapes  and  baked  in  a  moderate  oven. 
More  flour  may  be  added  when  rolling  if 
it  is  necessary.  When  cold  frost  with  an 
icing  made  of  pulverized  sugar  and  water 
flavored  with  a  little  lemon.  Put  in 
stone  jar,  tie  a  paper  over  the  top  and 
keep  in  a  cool  place  a  month  before 
using. 

A  fruit  paste  similar  to  the  real 
“marzipan”  may  be  made  of  the  pulp  of 
any  fruit  after  jelly  has  been  made.  A 
good  combination  is  cranberries  and  ap¬ 
ples,  or  quince  and  apple,  or  cranberry 
and  quince,  or  quince  or  apple  may  be 
used  alone.  The  paste  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Cook  the  pulp  that  remains  after 
the  juice  for  jelly  has  been  drained  off 
With  three-fourths  its  weight  of  sugar  or 
honey  (all  sugar  may  be  used  but  the 
addition  of  honey  gives  a  better  flavor, 
or  all  honey  may  be  used  if  one  is  very 
careful  not  to  let  the  mixture  burn)  until 
it  is  very  thick,  stirring  constantly.  This 
will  take  perhaps  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  For  each  pound  of  fruit  it  is  the 
custom  in  Europe  and  the  Orient  to  stir 
in  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  nuts,  usually 
almonds,  and  a  little  powdered  cinnamon 
just  as  the  kettle  is  taken  from  the  fire. 
The  flavoring  is,  however,  a  matter  of  in¬ 
dividual  preference.  Spread  the  paste  in 
buttered  tins  in  a  layer  about  one-half 
inch  thick,  and  leave  until  the  paste  has 
become  firm,  then  cut  in  squares  or 
circles  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  spread 
the  pieces  on  tin  plates  and  dry  out  in  a 
warm  oven.  When  the  paste  is  dry 
enough  not  to  stick,  pack  it  away  in  air¬ 
tight  boxes,  putting  paraffined  paper  be¬ 
tween  the  layers.  This  is  not  as  hard 
to  do  as  it  sounds,  and  will  furnish  an 
addition  to  the  children’s  school  lunch 
that  will  be  welcome.  This  paste  will 
keep  for  a  long  time.  We  had  some  that 
was  overlooked,  and  when  the  can  was 
opened  a  year  later,  was  just  as  good  as 
when  it  was  made.  We  have  used  the 
apples  that  are  left  this  time  of  the  year 
for  the  paste  as  now  one  usually  has 
more  time  for  such  things  and  the  apples 
are  too  dry  to  make  good  apple  sauce. 
Of  course  one  must  drain  the  juice  off 
first.  This  may  be  used  in  pudding 
sauces. 

An  easy  and  economical  way  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  candied  orange  and  lemon  peel 
used  in  the  lebkuchen  is  to  cut  the  peel 
into  strips  and  boil  in  slightly  salted  wa¬ 
ter  until  tender,  drain,  covqr  With,  honey 
and  cook  very  slowly  until  honey  is 
absorbed,  then  spread  strips  on  plates  to 
dry.  Both  these  sweetmeats  call  for  in¬ 
gredients  that  most  of  us  have  or  that 
we  can  raise  ourselves,  and  both  will  keep 
for  a  long  time,  so  are  very  economical 
to  make.  ruth  jones. 


Steamed  Johnny  Cake 

The  following  is  a  steamed  johnny  cake, 
the  only  difference  being  that  it  is  made 
thicker  than  the  usual  batter : 

Two  to  three  cups  Indian  meal,  three 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  egg,  %  cup 
sugar,  one  cup  flour,  one  tablespoon  lard, 
14  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup  milk.  Measure 
the  flour  after  sifting,  then  return  to 
sifter  with  the  salt,  baking  powder  and 
flour.  Sift  all  into  the  mixing  bowl  and 
add  the  lard  and  milk,  stir  quickly,  add 
the  well-beaten  egg,  and  turn  into  well- 
greased  steamer,  and  have  the  water  boil¬ 
ing  and  keep  it  boiling  for  1%  hours.  The 
reason  for  quick  heat  and  action  is  be¬ 
cause  cornmeal  products  are  inclined  to 
be  heavy,  and  the  more  quickly  cooked 
the  lighter  they  will  be.  This  was  the 
recipe  used  by  my  mother-in-law,  who  is 
97  years  old.  She  used  a  cloth  bag  in  the 
cooking,  as  in  her  day  double  boilers  were 
practically  unknown.  By  adding  a  few 
raisins  to  the  recipe  and  serving  with 
plain  sweetened  cream  you  will  have  a 
pudding  for  the  company  dinner  that  can 
hardly  be  surpassed,  for  the  minimum 
price  and  trouble  in  making. 

MRS.  L.  M.  C. 


A  disinfectant 

for  poultry 
houses.yards. 
pens,  and 
stables 

and  about  the  home 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
destroys  disease  germs,  keeps 
down  foul  odors  and  establishes 
health  conditions.  It  is  five 
times  as  strong  as  carbolic  acid. 
Standardized  —  always  uniform 
in  strength. 

Use  in  sinks,  drains,  closets 
— wherever  there  is  filth  or  de¬ 
caying,  foul-smelling  matter. 

Sprinkle  in  poultry-houses, 
nests,  roosts,  pig  pens,  dairy 
barns  and  houses.  It  is  death  to 
lice.  Keeps  premises  healthful 
and  clean  smelling.  Guaranteed. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 
Ashland,  Ohio 


DR.HESS  DIP  tr 

DISINFECTANT 


Wet  Weather  Protection 
<2  Genuine 


FISH  BRAND  SLICKER 


Sty/esfbr-  Men-Women-Children 


0  SOLD  BY  ALL  COOD  DEALERS  O 

Makers  0/  fke  Best  since  1636 
A.  J.  TOWER  COMPANY  BOSTON 


Better  Plumbing 
at  Lesser  Price 

Buv  Direct  and  Save  % 

Special  Offer  P^^bme.  Pipe,  pumps,  fittings, 


'b, 

D 


RATH  STOOL 

$1.00 

k  PO  ST  PAID 


fixtures,  valves,  water  systems, 
tanks,  heaters,  boilers,  etc.,  at 
w  holesale  prices.  Our  guarantee 
assures  highest  quality — our 
direct  sales  system  minimizes 
the  cost. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  the  names  and  addresses  of 
Wienaa  you  know  ar.  planning  to 
build,  make  repairs  or  install  new 
bathroom! fitting a  and  II  in  stamps, 
money  order  or  check,  we  will  mail 
you  postpaid,  thia  $1,60  handsome 
sanitary  all-steel  bath  stool. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 
830  Broad  Street 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over.  feut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


B  LA  N KET S— and Coloni al  Coverlets.  Send 
BATTING  us  y°ur  wool  and  tve  will 
o  n  R  c  c  make  beautiful  serviceable 
n  v  B  t  a  products  that  will  give 
satisfaction  both  in  possession  and  the  service  they 
render.  We  sell  direct.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 
WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS,  112  LYNN  STREET.  WEST  UNITY,  OHIO 


WOOL 


growers  and  ^shippers  please  get  in 
touch  with  us.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Wool  Specialists,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


LADIES 


FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS  SI 
3  PAIR .  ■ 

Black,  Gray,  Beige,  Nude,  Peach. 
Tanbark.  Sizes:  8J>;  to  10^.  Good  Openings  for  Agents 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Guy  S.  Reed 
Made  1675s 

Profit 

PEK 

COW 

* 


other  herds  in  milk  production. 

HIGH  herd  in  milk  production,  third  high 
herd  in  butterfat  and  a  profit  of  $167.58 
per  cow  over  and  above  all  feed  costs,  is  what 
the  figures  of  the  Schuylkill  County  Cow  Test¬ 
ing  Association  for  the  year  ending  April  1, 
1927,  show  for  the  Larro-fed  Holstein  herd  of 
Guy  S.  Reed,  Summit  Station,  Pennsylvania. 

The  average  production  per  cow  was  10,809  lbs.  milk, 
353.1  lbs.  fat  and  the  milk  was  sold  at  wholesale. 

That’s  the  kind  of  evidence  to  go  by  when  selecting 
a  dairy  ration.  Get  the  actual  figures  and  look  at  the 
profit  left  over  when  the  feed  bill  is  paid. 

Even  if  Larro  should  cost  more  than  your  present 
ration,  you’ll  find  that  the  extra-profit  more  than  pays 
the  difference — so  much  more  that  you  really  can’t 
afford  to  feed  a  low  priced  ration. 

The  best  time  to  see  for  yourself  what  Larro  will  do 
is  right  now!  Change  over  gradually,  being  careful  to 
feed  enough  pounds  of  Larro  as  it  is  light  and  bulky. 
You’ll  find  it  is  more  than  just  a  milk  producer.  It 
keeps  cows  in  good  flesh.  It  builds  health  and  con¬ 
dition.  It  makes  them  live  longer  and  make  more 
money  for  you  at  the  same  time  than  any  other 
ration  you  can  feed. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Mich* 
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DAIRY  RATION 


A  Study  of  Cow  Rations 

I  have  seven  cows  milking,  each  1 
giving  an  average  of  10  quarts  of  milk 
a  day.  Our  fodder  consists  of  mixed 
Timothy  and  Ited-top  hay,  cornstalks, 
oat  straw,  etc.  I  also  have  on  hand 
several  tons  of  corn  on  cob  and  oats 
ground  together  in  proportions  of  f>0 
lbs.  oats  to  100  lbs.  corn  and  cob.  What 
can  I  buy  to  mix  with  this  to  give  me 
the  best  balanced  ration  for  milk? 

New  Jersey.  o.  w.  s. 

In  compounding  a  ration  one  first 
must  base  the  type  of  ration  on  the  ! 
roughage  that,  is  available.  High  pro¬ 
tein  roughages  require  lower  protein 
rations  as  a  supplement  than  rough- 
ages  that  are  of  medium  or  low  pro¬ 
tein  content.  When  we  think  of  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  we  have  in  mind  one 
which  has  the  proper  relation  between 
its  protein  content  and  its  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  fats.  In  order  to  get  such  a 
proper  balance  between  these  nutrients,  t 
it  should  be  understood  that  a  cow  uses 
her  ration  principally  for  two  purposes. 
In  the  first  place  she  must  maintain 
her  body.  For  maintenance  she  uses 
carbohydrates  as  a  source  of  energy  to 
run  the  animal  machine.  The  fat  is 
emulsified  and  stored  on  the  animal 
skeleton  as  fat  for  future  use  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  animal  warm  and  to  put  into 
milk. 

The  protein  is  used  to  a  small  ex¬ 
tent  for  muscle,  hair,  etc.,  but  for  the 
most  part  this  nutrient  acts  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  to  milk  production.  The  amount 
of  milk  that  a  cow  will  give  is  depen¬ 
dent  first  upon  the  inherent  capacity 
of  the  animal  to  produce  and  secondly 
upon  the  stimulus  that  she  receives 
from  her  feed.  If  the  ration  or  feed  is 
mixed  with  the  right  proportions,  we 
say  that  it  has  the  proper  balance,  or 
the  cow  is  furnished  with  nutrients  in 
the  right  i>roportions  to  maintain  the 
body  and  produce  milk  most  economi¬ 
cally.  If  the  ration  is  not  balanced, 
then  the  animal  machine  is  not  being 
used  as  an  economical  unit  and  either 
the  feed  is'being  wasted  or  is  not  being 
fed  in  quantities  great  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  extent  that  the  cow’s  in¬ 
heritance  would  allow. 

Corn  fodder,  mixed  Timothy  and 
Red-top  hay  are  rather  low  protein 
carriers.  Oat  straw  does  not  furnish 
very  much  nutrient.  Therefore,  when 
your  roughages  are  considered  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  drawn  that  probably  a  24% 
protein  ration  would  give  best  results. 
In  order  to  make  a  24  per  cent  feed 
with  corn  and  cobmeal  with  oats,  it  is 
suggested  that  you  mix  with  GOO  lbs.  of 
these  home-grown  grains,  200  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  300  lbs.  gluten  feed,  400 
lbs.  cottonseed  me.al,  150  lbs.  linseed 
meal  and  200  lbs.  gluten  meal. 


SOFT 
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Don’t  Lose 
the  quarter 

Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  teach 

the  seat  of  the  trouble - give  positive  results. 

Always  keep  a  package  on  hand  for  treatment 
of  Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  or 
Bruised  Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Steri¬ 
lized  and  packed  in  medicated  ointment. 
Their  absorbent  texture  carries  the  medication 
into  the  teat  canal. 

Heals  the  Teat- 
Keeps  it  Open 

Big,  3  dozen  package  mailed  postpaid 
for  $!.  with  Satisfaction  or  Money 
Back  guarantee.  Give  dealer’s  name  so  wo 
can  arrange  your  future  supply  locally. 

Dr.  H.  W.  NA  YLOR,  Veterinarian 
Dept.  5 -A.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Other  Dr.  Naylor  products 
Liquid  Udder  Balm,  $ 1 ., 

Garget  Powder,  60c.y 
Car-min-ton,  a 
concentrated  mineral 
tonic  for  cows,  SI. 

Foul  Treatment, 

$1.  WhiteScour 

'yv  It  lot  0  dr* 


THE  old  hand -milking  days 
were  days  of  drudgery,  but 
now  you  can  ENJOY  dairying! 
The  Burrell  will  milk  your  cows 

easier,  quicker,  safer  and  better  than  a 
hand-milker — It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean. 


You  do  not  state  whether  your  cows 
are  Guernseys,  Jerseys  or  Holsteins, 
but  should  they  be  of  the  smaller 
breeds  you  would  need  to  feed  them 
differently  than  though  they  were 
Holsteins.  It  is  suggested  that  if  your 
animals  are  Jerseys  or  Guernseys  you 
allow  them  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  3 
lbs.  of  milk  produced  by  each  animal 
daily,  and,  if  they  are  Holsteins,  feed 
about  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  3^4  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  by  each  cow  each  day. 
In  other  words,  if  your  animals  are 
Guernseys  and  they  are  producing  on 
the  average  10  quarts  a  day,  which 
would  be  equal  to  about  21  lbs.  of  milk, 
you  would  feed  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  7  lbs.  of  grain,  while  if 
they  are  Holsteins  you  would  feed  a 
little  bit  less  per  cow. 

One  must  always  keep  in  mind  that 
cows  like  humans  are  not  alike  and 
that  if  you  are  to  get  best  results,  you 
will  have  to  treat  each  animal  as  an 
individual  and  think  of  the  rules  given 
above  as  being  general.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  cows  are  thinner  than  others 
and  some  have  a  tendency  to  lay  on 
fat.  Some  may  he  in  the  early  part 
of  their  lactation  period,  while  part  of 


It  is  time  to  give  yourself  a  square  deal, 
and  do  your  milking  in  the  modern 
way  —  the  Burrell  way.  Not  only  will 
the  Burrell  do  a  better  job  of  milking 
than  a  hand-milker,  it  will  simplify 
your  labor  prob¬ 
lems.  Remember, 
the  Burrell  has  been 
practically  a  perfect 
milkingmachinefor 
nearly  two  decades. 


D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO.  INC. 
20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls, N.Y. 


Send  for  This  Free  Book 


Every  cow  owner  needs  it — 
whether  he  is  now  milking 
by  hand  or  machine. It’snot 
a  mere  catalog,  but  a  32-page, 
profusely  illustrated  book 
which  is  a  guide  in  both  se¬ 
lecting  and  using  a  milking 
machine— backed  by67years’ 
experiment  and  experience. 
You  owe  this  book  to  your¬ 
self.  It’s  free.  Send  for  it  now. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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BALSAM 

Made  in  U.  S.  A. 


Look  for  this  Trade  Mark 

Accept  no  other.  Experience  has 
proven  its  efficiency  in  veterinary 
and  human  ailments  as  a  liniment, 
counter-irritant  or  blister.  Pen¬ 
etrating,  soothing  and  healing.  All 
druggists  or  direct. 

LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO. 

Established  50  years 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Distributors 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Get  This  FREE 

Horse  and  Cow  Book  & 

Written  from  50  years'  experience 
of  Dr.  D.  S.  Giles.  Makes  you  your 
own  veterinary.  Gives  symptoms, 
care  and  treatment  for  Colic,  Dis¬ 
temper,  Pink  Eye,  Fevers  and  all  other  diseases  of 
Horse,  Cow.  Poultry,  Pets.  Giles  Remedies  keep 
Horses  and  Cows  well.  Have  saved  stock  when  other 
treatments,  failed.  Used  for  years  by  Teaming  Com¬ 
panies,  Circuses,  Racing  Stables,  Stockmen,  and 
Farmers.  Sure,  quick  results  guaranteed.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  big,  free  Giles  Veterinary  Book.  Worth 
Thousands  to  Farmers  and  Stock  Raisers.  Send  Nowl 
GILES  REMEDY  CO.,  1917W.Yim  Buren  Si.,  Dept.  6,  Chicago 

Cmil  C  mi  I  CD  Cures  or  money  back,  also  prevents 
iVliLO  rVILLun  loss.  Testimonials.  Check  60c  or 
•  1.26  delivered.  HAVAGOLD  CHEMICAL  CO..  West  Valley,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS 

for  Size 


The  great  size  of 
Holsteins  means  more  salvage 
value,  larger  calves  for  veal  and 
greater  production  of  fat  and  milk. 
These  combined  factors  spell 
profits  for  the  farmer. 

Write  for  literature 
r The  Extension  Servlet- 

HOLSTEINttf  FRIESIAN 

On  ATI/MI  .  f  Aureal. 


Association 
230  East  Ohio  Street 


Ameiuca 
Chicago,  Illinois 


14  ACCREDITED  HERD  4  4 

I— -HOLSTEINS — 1 1 

Consisting  of  10  heavy  cows  and  bull — 3  of  which 
are  fresh,  balance  also  in  milk  and  bred  to  calve 
through  the  summer  and  fall. 

OILMAN  BROS.  .  -  8t.Johnsbury.Vt. 


Registered  and  High  Grade 

HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

John  C.  Reagan 

Spot  Farm  Tully,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


POMERANIAN  SPITZ  PUPPIES 

Males .  816.00  Females .  $10.00 

PEACOCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  -  Winnebago,  Ill. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES— Good  strains.  Children’s 
companion  dog.  Always  gentle  and  trustworthy. 
Write  for  prices  E.  G.  CARLSON.  15  Winter  St.,  N.  Woburn,  Mats. 


PUlfE  BLOODED  GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS— 
10  wks.  old,  extra  nice  strong  and  healthy.  Females, 
•  10  each.  One  Male,  S2C.  RLLEN  E.  ROBINSON,  Raymond,  N.  H. 


Oil.  nilDDICC  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 

UUIIIB  rurrlco  free.  SHERMAN  HOWDEN,  Manafiold,  0. 


Dedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  IROS.,  tirov*  Olty,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS— 

*3  Cut  prices.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mllla,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Pedigreed  Collie  Puppies  »5S2L^»'8" 


RABBITS 


El  Amtell  Pionie  New  Zealand  Reds  —  Good  ones. 

riemisn  Uldtllb  Write  0.  HENDRICKSON,  Richmondvillc,  N.  1. 


PUIkiPUll  I  AC  Winning  HIGHLAND  STRAIN 
vninwIULLHd  0-NEIDA  LAKE  FCU  FARM,  Jewell,  N.Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Pure  Bred  Toggenburg  Buck  Kids  Gra(?egenbDore^ 

3  years  old  for  sale.  HONICKE,  Oraen  Acret.  Spring  Valley,  N.  V. 


DrOriiCDAIIC  I  yr.  Black  Stallon,  $400.  2yr.  Gray 
rCIlvnCnviid  and  2  yr.  Black  Stallions  at  $225 
each.  2  Richly  bred,  3  yr.  Mares.  WM.  A.  REID  Oxfnrd,  Pa. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


them  may  be  nearly  milked  out.  If 
such  be  the  case  you  may  be  able  to 
get  good  results  from  the  fresh  cows 
by  feeding  more  than  has  been  advised. 
If  some  of  your  cows  are  late  in  the 
lactation  period  it  is  possible  that  you 
may  want  to  vary  the  ingredients  in 
the  ration  to  induce  the  cows  to  put  on 
more  flesh  as  it  is  during  the  last  part 
of  the  lactation  period  and  during  the 
dry  period  that  the  dairy  cow  lays  on 
flesh  and  stores  up  minerals  for  the 
coming  lactation  period. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  silo,  the  ration 
can  be  improved  by  adding  succulence 
to  it  in  the  form  of  soaked  beet  pulp 
or  roots.  Probably  beet  pulp  will  be 
the  most  economical  at  this  time  of 
year  unless  you  know  of  someone  who 
has  beets  or  turnips  that  they  must 
soon  dispose  of.  Those  cows  in  your 
herd  which  may  appear  to  be  rather 
thin  might  respond  both  in  flesh  and  at 
the  pail  if  you  were  to  add  about  1  lb. 
of  blackstrap  molasses  each  day  to  the 
daily  rations.  This  can  be  warmed 
and  sprinkled  over  the  feed  or  mixed 
with  the  beet  pulp  which  should  be 
fed  wet.  The  beet  pulp  allowance 
should  need  not  exceed  4  lbs.  of  the  dry 
pulp  a  day  for  each  animal.  When 
soaked  for  about  12  hours  each  pound 
of  beet  pulp  will  absorb  approximately 
five  times  its  own  weight  of  water. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  feed  your 
mixed  Timothy  and  Red-top  hay  at 
night  and  in  the  morning  and  that  you 
feed  cornstalks  at  noon  and  allow  the 
animals  access  to  oat  straw  in  the  yard 
as  they  seem  to  like  to  pick  over  rough- 
age  of  this  kind  when  out  of  doors. 
What  they  do  not  eat  will,  of  course, 
be  mixed  with  the  manure  and  will 
make  excellent  organic  matter  to 
spread  on  the  fields  before  plowing  in 
the  Spring.  j.  w.  b. 


Controlling  White 
Diarrhoea 

Do  young  chickens  ever  become  in¬ 
susceptible  to  the  germs  or  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea,  and,  if  so,  at  what 
age?  I  used  a  brooder-house  last  year 
to  brood  200  chicks  and  lost  nearly  half 
the  number  during  the  first  two  weeks 
with  what  appeared  to  be  this  disease. 
I  learned  later  that  the  chickens 
brooded  in  that  house  the  previous 
year  had  had  diarrhoea  of  some  sort 
and  heavy  losses  had  resulted.  Could 
such  a  house  be  made  safe  by  disinfec¬ 
tion  for  young  chickens  of  healthy 
stock?  Could  chicks  of  two  weeks  of 
age  or  older  be  safely  housed  there 
after  ordinary  cleansing  of  the  build¬ 
ing?  B.  M.  F. 

Vergennes,  Yt. 

Young  chicks  are  resistent  to  the  in¬ 
fection  of  bacillary  white  diarrhoea 
after  the  age  of  four  days,  to  a  less  ex¬ 
tent  after  the  first  4S  hours,  but  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly  immune 
to  the  infection  at  any  time.  The 
germs  of  the  disease  are  to  be  found  in 
the  dirt  and  droppings  in  a  used  in¬ 
cubator  or  brooder  that  has  housed  an 
infected  flock,  but  these  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  thorough  cleaning  and  dis¬ 
infection,  making  these  implements 
safe  for  the  other  chicks.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  thoroughness  in  cleaning  up  an 
infected  place.  The  interiors  of  in¬ 
cubators  are  readily  washed  with  hot 
water  and  soap  and  the  parts  with 
which  the  chicks  come  in  contact  may 
be  made  perfectly  clean.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  it.  If  a  tray  or  board  is 
made  clean  enough  so  that  one  would 
be  willing  to  eat  from  it  there  will  be 
no  disease  germs  there.  A  brooder  is 
a  larger  place  to  clean,  but,  if  well 
built,  scrubbing  with  hot  water,  soap 
and  a  broom  and  then  thorough  airing 
and  drying  should  make  it  safe  for 
healthy  chicks.  White-washing  after 
cleaning  is  a  further  safeguard  against 
the  spread  of  disease.  Bacillary  white 
diarrhoea,  however,  is  often,  if  not 
usually,  conveyed  to  the  chick  through 
the  egg  from  an  infected  mother.  The 
only  preventive  for  this  is  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  hatch  only  from  disease  free 
flocks.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  term 
white  diarrhoea  is  used  for  this  dis¬ 
ease,  since  diarrhoeas  from  other 
causes  are  common  and  any  of  them 
may  be  white.  m.  b.  d. 


600  HEAD 


Clark’s  Commercial  Classic 

MAY  8-9-10-11  FOND  DU  LAC,  W1S. 

A  truly  great  sale  of  practical  purebred  Holstein  Cattle. 

Representing  the  best  of  the  breed, 
will  give  the  buyer  the  widest  possi¬ 
ble  range  of  selection  among  individuals  possessing  type — 
combined  with  the  ability  to  produce  profitably  at  the  pail. 

The  practical  producing  type  has  received  first  consideration  in  making 
selections  for  this  sale.  However,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  number  of  30-lb. 
bulls,  1,000-lb.  bulls,  25-30-lb.  cows,  600-1.000-lb.  cows,  400-500-lb.  C.  T.  A. 
cows,  the  large  number  of  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  high  record  pro¬ 
ducers  and  the  large  number  of  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  30  and 
1,000-lb.  bulls. 

When  you  have  good  individuals  of  the  practical  producing  type  having 
such  breeding  as  outlined  above  you  have  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  class 
of  animals  the  breed  can  produce. 

Write  for  further  information  to  JAMES  R.  GARYER,  MADISON, 
WIS.  In  charge  of  publicity  and  correspondence. 


BoostYourDairy Profits. 


You  can  get  more  milk — cleaner 
milk — purer  milk  by  reading  this 
dairy  library  compiled  by  a  dairy 

,  _  ^  specialist — formerly  with  Univ.  of 

Wis.  Complete  library  costs  $1.00.  You  wouldn’t 
take  20  times  that  much  for  it.  Anyone  interested  in 
dairying  will  find  this  a  big  help  in  every  money  mak¬ 
ing  phase  of  dairying.  Get  more  profit  from  herd. 

Important  Features: 

Breeds  of  Dairy  Cattle;  Their  Characteristics;  Herd 
Selection;  Dairy  Tendencies;  Food  Capacity;  Milk 
Organs;  Dairy  Score  Card;  Dairy  Sire;  Herd  Records; 
Identification;  Breeding;  Production;  Cow  Testing 
NEWS  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  Dept.  109, 


Assn.  Records:  Official  Records; 

Preparing  for  Exhibition;  Prepar- 
ingfor  Sale;  Production  ofMilk;The 
Stall ;  The  Gutter ;  Bedding ;  Stable; 

Preventing  Dirt  in  Milk;  20  Dairy 
Suggestions;  Milk  House;  Prepar¬ 
ing  for  Transportation;  Feeding; 

Ration  Schedules;  Roots  and  Pas 
tures;  Concentrates;  Grain  Feeds. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

Send  no  money — just  name  and  address  and  completedairy 
library  will  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  Pay  postman  SI  .00  plus  few 
cents  postage.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  money  will  be  refunded . 

Marion  and  North  Blvd.,  OAK  PARK,  ILLINOIS 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


BUY 

WISCONSIN 
DAIRY  COWS 

Direct  from  our  Tested  County. 
Carload  of  choice  young  heavy 
producing  HOLSTEINS,  also  car 
choice  GUERNSEYS.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

Ogdensburg,  Wis. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  K  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  .  BARRE,  VERMONT 


Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle 


are  the  ideal  breed  for  our  Eastern  conditions.  We  have 
the  largest  and  finest  herd  in  the  East.  Visitors  are 
always  welcome.  BKIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Inc.. 
Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  Co.)  N.  Y. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


RED  MILKING  SHOMHONN  BULL  CALF— Born  March  4th,  out  of 
Helen  Thorndale,  by  Thorndale  Johnson,  a  double 
grandson  ofMamie’sMinnie,3yearaveragel5,0001bs  milk 
Accredited  herd.  Price  *50.  E.  B.  FOX,  R.  F.  o.,  Lgwell  Man. 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brook  mead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  A  A 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 
Sire:— Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Qnernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  elean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  8ecret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  WJ(W*  r4gMI  „  ,  ,M  (t  rii)i  _  f , 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  bull  calves  and  bulls  ready  for  service.  A  R 
breeding.  Attractive  prices.  Delivered  at  your  station. 

SMITH VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


jnor  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dalrj 
l  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis 


70R  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— from  ric 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILLIGEH,  WiuwitiM,  Wi 


SWINE 


Oh  '  °  Ghptifpr  Whifp«  Btetype-reg.,  A.IFalllGi: 

Improved  unc.IBl  nlllloS  *jo  oo.  Choice  March  Pi 
*10.75  each.  Pairs,  no  kin,  *21.00.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Foils,  N 


Chester  Whites  National  ’champion 

Blood  Lines.  CL0UDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square,  Pa 

Sows,  Gilts,  bred,  open. 
V  .  WwllIICaiioais  3  to  1  months. 

Best  blood  lines.  A.  D.  LAWRENCE,  quakertown,  Fenos. 

Chester,  Berkshire  and  Poland  China  Pigs  Peach’ 

Express  paid.  Boars  and  gilts.  I.  R.  TANGER  York  Springs.  Po. 

FOR  AT  F  100  Bix  weeks  pigs.  $4.00  each. 
UVJI\  JHLL  HOUSE  BROS.,  Du.hore,  Pa. 

Pure  Bred  Poland-China  Boars 

Serviceable,  150  to  250  lbs..  $35.00  to  $45.00  C.  O.  II 
Fall  pigs,  hi  ed  Gilts.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheonold,  Delaware 


SWINE 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

H.  C.  «fc  II.  11.  HA  UPENDING 


Service  boars  and 
young  bred  sows. 

Dundee,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS 

ALLEN  H.  POST 


BRED  SOWS-FALL  PIGS 

New  York’s  greatest  herd. 

•  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINES;!" 

Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


F.  M.  Pattlngton  Jk  Son 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$4.50  each.  A  few  Chester  Pigs,  7  wks.  old,  $5.25  each. 
Will  ship  any  number.C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  not  satisfied 
m  10  days  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating 
J-  W.  GARRITY  7  Lynn  Street  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  1503-W. 


Your  Moneys  Worth  ot  Good  Pigs 

Yorkshire  or  Chester  cross  or  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire 
cross  pigs,  7  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8  to  9,  @4.60  each. 
>\ill  ship  l  or  more  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval.  Keep 
them  a  week  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  piers  and  we 
return  your  money. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  48,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  That  Are  PIGS 

FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  7  to  8 
weeks  old,  $4.00  ea.  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $4.50  ea.  Also 
some  Chester  Pigs.  7  weeks  old,  *5.00  ea.  Sold  subject 
to  approval  C.  O.  D.  On  receiving  pigs,  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  return  at  our  expense.  No  charge  for  crating. 
SUFFOLK  FARM  P.  O.  Box  311  WOBURN,  MASS. 


CPRING  PIGC 

V  For  Sale 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY  — THE  BEST 

Big  type  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed.  Barrows,  Boars,  or  Sows,  6  8  wks.  old. 
$4.50  each;  8-9  wks.  old,  $4.75  each.  White  Chester 
Figs,  2  mos.  old  boars  and  unrelated  sows.  $0.00  each. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crat¬ 
ing.  Orders  promptly  filled.  A  square  deal  at  all  times. 
WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


SPRING  PIGS 


BEST  QUALITY 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  good  large  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  will 
make  large  hogs  ih  little  time.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  White  cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross 
pigs.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.00  ea.,  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$4.50  ea.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval.  My  guarantee,  keep  them  10  days  and 
if  not  satisfied  with  the  pigs,  return  pigs  and  I 
return  your  money.  No  charges  for  crating. 
WALTER  IUX,  388  Salem  Si..  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


QUALITY  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross  t>  to  8  wks.  old.  S4.25  each;  8  to  9  wks. 
old,  $  4.75  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  8  wks.  old 
95.50.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS 

High  grade  stock,  large  type,  healthy,  rugged  rigs, 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time.  B 

Berkshire  and  Chester  or  Yorkshire 
and  Chester,  crossed 

6  to  8  weeks  old  . .  $4.25  8  to  9  weeks  old  .  $4.50 

„  ,  A  lew  Chester  Whites,  8  weeks  old,  $5.50 

t  •  charge  for  crating.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Keep  them  10  days,  if  not  satisfied,  return 
at  our  expense— money  cheerfully  refunded. 

ABERJOyA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


SPRING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  good  size,  from  pigs  that  will  make 
large  hogs. 

6  to  7  weeks  old  ....  $4.00  each 
8  to  9  weeks  old  -  -  -  -  4.50  each 

Also  a  few  Chesters,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each.  Will 
ship  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  approval.  If  not  satisfied  with 
them  return  them  at  my  expense— no  extra  chargee  and 
your  funds  ehall  be  returned. 

Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0685 
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Beware  of  Early  Spring  Pasture! 


Thousands  of  farmers  have 
discovered  that  it  pays  to  wait 
until  grass  is  6  to  8  inches 
high  before  turning  out  their 
cows.  Even  then,  early  grass 
cannot  take  the  place  of  a  good 
winter  grain  ration  —  for  soft, 
lush  grass  is  over  80  %  water. 

Make  more  money  this  year. 


Keep  your  cows  on  full  winter 
feed  until  your  pasture  gets 
a  good  start.  See  that  they 
get  plenty  of  protein,  quality 
of  protein,  a  regulator  for  their 
systems,  by  feeding  Linseed 
Meal.  Send  for  free  booklet 
containing  practical  dairy 
rations  for  spring  feeding. 


MEAL 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE, 
Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  free  booklet  No.  J-4,  con¬ 
taining  rations  for  spring  feeding. 


The  Universal 
Protein  Peed. 


Mail  the  coupon  for 
this  free  booklet. 


D  L.  M.  E.  C.  1928 


eat 


Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
rJoiLATOR  dozen;5 dozen$l,ormailed postpaid. 
inserted  Moore  Bros.,  Dept  C  Albany,  N.Y, 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


■which  make  a  horse  wheeze, 
roar,  have  thick  wind  or 
choke-down  can  be  reduced 
with  Absorbine.  Also  other 
bunches  or  swellings.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gene,  and  horse 
kept  at  work.  It  is  economical. 
At  druggists,  or$2.E0  postpaid. 
Horse  book  3-S  free. 

A  thankful  user  says:  "Completely  removed 
flesh  growth  on  gland  about  7  inches  diameter. 
Sincerely  thank  you  for  good  advice  and 
Absorbine." 


B W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc. 2P8lyman St., Springfield, Mass. | 


I  n.  use 
over 


MINERAL 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


OUR  AIM — A  Botth  of  SPIDROL  in  every  Dairy  Barn 

A  scientific  preparation  foil- 
one  purpose  :  tne  treatment 
of  teat  disorders. 

The  most  potent  antiseptic 
and  healing  agencies  com¬ 
bined  with  penetrating  and 
soothing  medicinal  oils.  The 
successful  result  of  years  of 
research  to  find  the  perfect 
Teat  Medicine. 

RESULTS  ASSURED-SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Sand  50c  for  2  oz.  (postpaid)  and  description  of 

THE  SPIRAL  TEAT  SAVER  (Remores  Obstructions) 
and  THU  INNER  11ANDAGE  (Teat  Dilator) 

J.  SCHNEIDER  •  -  -  WINSTED,  CONN. 


For  the  troublesome  hurts  of  udder  or 
teats.  Bag  Balm  is  the  quick,  sure  answer. 
It  is  clean,  pleasant  to  use,  and  quickly 
heals  sore  teats,  chaps,  cuts,  inflammation 
or  injuries  of  any  sort  to  these  important 
milking  organs.  For  caked  bag,  bunches, 
cow-pox  or  any  stoppage  in  the  delicate 
tissues,  the  penetrating  Bag  Balm  applica¬ 
tion  restores  vigorous  circulation  that 
builds  new  tissues  quickly. 

Used  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  regularly  for  all  kinds  of  animal 
sores,  and  household  healing.  Try  it.  Big 
10-ounce  package,  60c  at  feed  dealers, 
general  stores,  druggists.  Mailed  postpaid 
if  hard  to  obtain  locally.  Booklet,  “Dairy 
Wrinkles”  sent  free. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndon  value,  Vermont 
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FARMS  all  kinds 

CATALOG  AND  LIST  FREE. 

EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO. 

Real  Estate  Ifept.  Cambridge,  Maryland 


Live  Stock  Values  in  Prince 
Edward  Island 

Due  to  the  increased  demand  in  the 
United  States  for  milk  cows  and  dairy 
products,  the  cattle  industry,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  branch 
of  production,  has  never  had  greater 
opportunities.  This  applies  to  Canada 
as  well  as  to  the  United  States.  The 
per  capita  consumption  of  milk  in  the 
States  has  increased  from  43  gallons  in 
1920  to  53  gallons  in  1926,  while  the 
population  has  increased  nearly  two 
million  persons  per  yeai*.  Each  year's 
increase  in  population  requires  an  ad¬ 
ditional  440,000  cows,  or  their  equiva¬ 
lent  of  their  production.  On  January 
1,  1926,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
cows  was  333,000,  while  January  1, 
1927  saw  324,000  fewer  cows  than  on 
January  1,  1926. 

Is  it  then  a  wonder  that  Americans 
are  seeking  cows  even  into  the  isolated 
little  province  of  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land?  American  buyers  operating  in 
this  island  are  willing  to  pay  up  to 
$150  for  good  grade  cows.  In  Prince 
Edward  Island  at  present  the  live  stock 
industry  represents  a  total  valuation 
of  $8,000,000,  while  the  estimated  an¬ 
nual  revenue  in  1927  was  $7,095,000. 

J.  A.  MACDONALD. 


The  Mental  Qualities  of 
Farm  Animals 

I  suppose  no  one  will  dispute  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in 
the  mentality  of  human  beings.  But 
few  will  believe,  however,  that,  within 
their  limits,  the  lower  animals  may 
show  just  as  great  a  variation.  Years 
of  close  contact  with  domestic  animals 
leads  me  to  believe  that  they  are  as 
different,  one  from  another,  as  humans. 
Yet,  in  our  efforts  to  improve  our  live 
stock,  we  have  given  this  important 
fact  very  scant  attention. 

I  will  grant  that  the  dairy  cow  comes 
pretty  near  being  a  machine,  and  has 
little  use  for  brains.  With  the  dog,  in¬ 
telligence  is  of  first  consideration.  With 
the  horse  it  is  all  important.  Sheep 
and  hogs  are  lower  in  the  mental  scale, 
but  vary  greatly,  and  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  ones  will  more  surely  show  a 
profit.  A  close  observer  can  pretty 
nearly  gauge  the  intelligence  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  by  the  appearance  of  its  head, 
but  most  farmers,  when  selecting  their 
breeding  stock,  give  this  feature  hardly 
a  thought.  This  explains,  in  a  large 
measure,  why  so  few  really  improve 
their  stock. 

There  has  always  been  a  contention 
as  to  whether  the  lower  animals  use 
reasoning  power,  or  are  guided  by  in¬ 
stinct  alone.  My  experience  with 
horses  leads  me  to  believe  that  at  least 
a  few  of  them  have  some  degree  of 
reasoning  power,  and  I  am  almost  sure 
that  two  I  have  owned  had  a  sense  of 
humor. 

The  Morgan  horse  was  noted  for  his 
powers  of  endurance.  I  believe  this 
quality  was  largely  the  result  of  his 
great  intelligence.  His  head  was  lean 
and  bony,  very  wide  between  eyes  and 
ears.  The  eyes  were  large  and  expres¬ 
sive.  The  ears  were  erect,  fine  and 
pointed,  and  almost  constantly  in  mo¬ 
tion,  denoting  keen  perception  and  a 
lively  interest  in  his  surroundings.  The 
Hackney  was  chiefly  noted  for  his  high 
knee  and  hock  action.  He  had  a  poor 
head,  and  didn’t  know  any  better  than 
to  tire  himself  out  with  excessive  per¬ 
pendicular  action ;  a  few  miles  on  the 
road  would  exhaust  him. 

The  Morgan,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  appear  fresh  after  going  surpris¬ 
ing  distances.  His  intelligence  told  him 
that  yanking  his  feet  high  and  stabbing 
them  down  again  in  nearly  the  same 
place,  not  only  did  not  get  him  any¬ 
where,  but  jarred  his  whole  frame,  and 
quickly  tired  him.  Instead  of  exhaust¬ 
ing  his  muscular  energy  in  perpen¬ 
dicular  action,  he  used  it  to  propel 
himself  horizontally,  skimming  over 
the  ground  with  the  least  possible  ef¬ 
fort.  This  smooth  use  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  muscles  developed  in  them  great 
strength  and  power.  Away  from  home, 
if  strange  food  and  water  did  not  taste 
right,  he  didn’t  refuse  them,  but  filled 
his  bread  basket  just  the  same,  seem¬ 
ing  to  realize  that  food  and  water  were 
necessary  to  get  him  to  the  end  of  the 
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journey  and  back  home  again,  readv 
for  work  the  next  day.  It  is  a  serious 
reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  farmers 
and  breeders  that  they  have  allowed 
the  whims  of  fashion  so  nearly  to  ex¬ 
terminate  this  useful  breed. 

Now  that  there  is  a  revival  of  in¬ 
terest  in  sheep  breeding,  it  is  timely  to 
speak  of  them.  To  most  people  a  sheep 
is  a  sheep,  and  that  is  about  all  there 
is  to  it.  The  observing  and  experienced 
breeder,  however,  knows  that  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  individual  sheep 
of  the  same  breed.  To  most  people 
fifty  or  one  hundred  such  sheep  will 
all  look  alike.  But  if  I  am  feeding  and 
caring  for  them  every  day  I  notice  that 
they  are  about  as  different  in  most 
ways,  even  in  facial  expression,  as  an 
equal  number  of  humans. 

A  sick  or  ailing  sheep  is  a  nuisance 
and  never  profitable.  I  must  keep  them 
free  from  ticks  and  worms.  But  if,  in 
spite  of  my  care,  I  have  a  ewe  that  is 
always  getting  into  trouble,  or  refuses 
to  mother  her  lamb,  or  is  apt  to  be  ail¬ 
ing,  it  is  a  pretty  safe  bet  that  she  has 
a  narrow  skull.  I  have  only  myself 
to  blame  that  I  didn’t  notice  this"  fea¬ 
ture,  and  turn  her  off  for  mutton  at  an 
early  age.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  ewe  that  is  wide  between  the  eyes 
and  ears,  and  has  a  bright  and  lively 
expression,  will  give  her  owner  pleas¬ 
ure,  satisfaction  and  profit.  The  ewe 
with  a  narrow  skull,  long  nose  and  dull 
expression  is  very  apt  to  prove  a  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  should  never  be  used 
as  a  breeder.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
opinion  of  W.  W.  Reynolds  on  these 
points. 

In  the  raising  of  pigs  the  profit  is 
largely  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
litters.  A  neighbor  bemoaned  to  me 
his  poor  luck  in  raising  pigs  to  a  wean¬ 
ing  age.  Said  his  sows  were  ugly, 
killed  some  of  their  pigs  wilfully,  laid 
on  some  and  stepped  on  others,  so  that 
he  was  only  averaging  about  four  to  a 
litter.  At  the  same  time  I  was  raising 
eight  or  ten  to  the  litter.  Our  hogs 
were  not  of  the  same  blood,  and  none 
were  purebreds.  I  looked  over  his  hogs 
and  pointed  out  to  him  that  all  had 
very  narrow  skulls.  Then  I  showed 
him  that  I  used  for  breeders  only  those 
having  great  width  between  eyes  and 
ears.  If  asked  for  an  opinion,  I  would 
say  never  breed  from  an  animal  that 
has  a  coarse  or  inferior  head. 

Aside  from  the  greater  money  value 
of  an  intelligent  animal,  there  is  the 
added  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in 
handling  them.  Your  true  breeder  is 
always  a  man  of  fine  qualities,  he  likes 
to  feel  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
his.  animals,  have  them  consider  him 
their  friend.  Close  association  with 
intelligent  animals  tends  to  bring  out  a 
man’s  finer  qualities,  makes  a  better 
man  of  him.  Stupid,  mean  or  vicious 
animals  have  no  such  appeal,  the  oppo¬ 
site  effect  in  fact.  Parents  presenting 
their  children  with  animals  should  give 
this  point  close  attention. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  have 
learned  to  judge  a  man  by  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  his  animals  toward  him.  Years 
ago  I  had  a  slight  acquaintance  with  a 
young  farmer  who  had  the  appearance 
and  reputation  of  being  rough,  hard- 
boiled  and  with  but  few  friends.  One 
Autumn  I  wanted  to  buy  a  new  milk 
cow,  and  took  a  drive  to  find  one.  Pass¬ 
ing  this  man’s  house,  I  noticed  he  had 
a  small  herd  of  good-looking  cows  feed¬ 
ing  not  far  from  the  road,  so  stopped 
to  inquire.  He  said  :  “No,  I  haven’t  got 
such  a  cow,  but  I’d  like  to  have  you 
look  mine  over  just  the  same.”  So"wc 
walked  over  to  the  pasture.  At  the 
sound  of  his  voice  all  stopped  feeding 
and  crowded  around  him  with  every 
indication  of  pleasure  and  confidence. 
As  I  saw  this,  and  watched  him  fondle 
and  caress  them,  my  former  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  man  underwent  an  abrupt 
change.  After  that  I  took  pains  to 
cultivate  his  acquaintance,  and  found 
beneath  the  rough  exterior  a  heart  of 

gold.  CHAS.  H.  BRUSH. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Some  Guernsey  Sales 

Manager  J.  E.  Dodge,  of  Emmadine 
Farm,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  reports 
among  recent  sales  a  bull  ready  for 
service  sired  by  Foremost’s  Count  to 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Cole,  Keene,  N.  H. ;  out¬ 
standing  sou  of  Mixter  May  Royal  to 
Henry  M.  Brown,  Sauquoit  Valley 
Dairy  Compay,  Utica,  N.  Y.  The  dam 
of  this  bull  is  Beda  Milva’s  Lassie  of 
Island  Farm  A.  R.  Class  B,  11,471.1 
lbs.  milk,  611.17  lbs.  fat.  She,  her  dam 
and  granddam  have  A.  R.  records  aver¬ 
aging  13,582.5  lbs.  milk,  662.22  lbs.  fat. 
This  bull  is  backed  by  large  produc¬ 
tion  and  exceptional  type  and  should 
be  a  real  breed  improving  sire. 
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Get  the  Profit  Facts! 

Ask  for  our  Free  Book  “22  Years  of  Breeding:  for 
More  Eggs’’  (The  Story  of  the  300-Egg  Hen.)  Read 
of  the  results  other  practical  poultryraen  are  re¬ 
ceiving  from  Ream  Strain.  Mosl 

Leg-horns.  Rocks. 

Reds,  Wyandottes  *- 

CHICKS 


g  wks.-old  pullets  and  cockerels; 
hatching  eggs  at  reduced  prices; 
Breeding  Stock. 

Write  today  lor  special  offer 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  n  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  Higher  and  Prices  reduced 
for  May  and  June.  Leghorns,  10c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  12o 
each;  Light  Brahmas,  16c  each. 
Postpaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  Special  Price 
on  Three  Hundred  or  more. 

THE  WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102.  WHARTON,  OHIO 


200,000  “CHICKS”  1928 

“GOOD LING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 
These  Prices  Effective  may  1 5th 
From  Free  Range  Breeders 

s  C  White  Leghorns  15  50  100  500  1000 

Young  and  Barron  Strain  $2.75  $5.00  $  9.00  $42  50  $80 
Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  3.00  5.50  10  00  47.50  90 

_  n  „„  I  Heavy  Breed .  2.75  5  00  9  00  42  50  80 

Broilers  :jLjght  Breed .  2.50  4.50  8  00  37.50  70 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R  1.  Box  Y,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


Buy  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  headed  by  imported  Males; 
also  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  8.  C.  U.  I.  Reds. 
Big  fluffy  chicks  that  please.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
New  Low  Prices  for  May  <fe  June.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKUB  Box  50  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  P  U  T  T  F  C 
WHITE  LEGHORN  O  U  111  IL  J 

May .  10.00  per  100  90.00  per  1000 

Postage  Paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 


A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM 


Georgetown,  Del. 


PURE  BRED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$13.00,100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00. 

O.O. D.  Prompt  service.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

til AS.  F.  EWING  lit.  1  McCLIRE,  I»A. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  Heavy  Mixed. 

$9.00  per  100.  Postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  A.  BAlTMGAltI>NEIt,  Reaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Barred  Rock  and  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

from  Delaware’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Price  only,  $12 
per  hundred.  100%  live  delivery  and  parcel  post  prepaid. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 

FRANCOS  R0CXS-LEGH0RNS— Winners  at  Storrs,  Farming- 
dale,  Illinois  contest.  Breeders  tested.  Chicks,  Eggs. 
Cockerels.  JULES  FUAN0AIS,  IVexthampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


U  ■  iff  from  heavy  laying  strain.  Barred 
V>rll  VIVO  Rocks.  10c;  Mixed,  8e.  100%  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EHUISHAX,  McAlistervIIie,l’a. 

WHITE  enrke  nui  V  Baby  chicks  from  highest  grade 
nniic  lUJUAO  UHL  I  heavy  laying  stock  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Circular  free.  IHEO.  L.  POOLE.  Jamcsxille,  N.  T, 


PUIPVC  Large  Barron  English  White  Leghorns. 
wIllViYO  Imported  direct.  300-egg  strain.  Catalog 
free.  WILLACKER  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  New  Wellington,  Ohio 


PRODUCTION  QUICKS  Fo.un<latlon- 


No 


IlllEli  LEGHORN  UniUAO  Pullet  Breeders. 

$18-100.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Evergreen  Poultry  Farm,  Sayviile,  L.  I.,N.  Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Chicks,  $1 6 

prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  last  3  years.  Real  quality.  Large 
catalog  free.  SHERMAN  BOWMEN,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  O. 

FOR  UnRNINR’9  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY’S  EGGS. 
SALE  nunumo  0  Order  early.  FLORA  HORNING,  Owegn,  N.  Y. 

Tiffany’s  Superior  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  White  Indian  Runner 
Ducklings  and  Eggs.  20tli  year. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Large  type,  vigorous,  exhibition  quality.  Production 
bred,  grow  heavier,  economical.  Catalog  free. 

25..  .#8.00,  60...#lf».f>0,  100.. .*80.00,  1000  *280. 

K.  BORMAN  Box  1  LAURELTON ,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Islip,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


Ducklings  20c 


From  our  heavy  laying  strain  of 
Fawn  and  White  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  100— $20.  600— SOS. 
LONG  LAKE  DUCK  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

MAMMOTH  T0l*LOUSF.  GEESE  and  Hronze  Turkey  Egrgs,  $6 
per  12  postpaid.  Bronze  Cobblers.  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm,  Box  29,  Sellerxville,  I‘a. 

PFKIN  nilPKI  INlic  best  qualitv— $26  per  100,  or 

renin  UUOnLIRUO  $200  per  1000,  prepaid.  100% 

live  delivery  guaranteed.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY.Bucyrox.Ohia 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  rCS' 

Drakes,  $8.00.  Howard  Munroe,  Lexington,  Musa. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $26  per  hundred,  de- 

1(1  livered.  Small  lots,  $28.  HARRY  LESYER,  Rausomville.  N.  Y. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
i  n  knowing  just  howthe  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $2.00 
For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.  There 
are  100  pens,  each  containing  10  birds. 
Report  for  week  ending  April  2,  1928 : 

During  the  twenty-second  week  of  the 
Bergen  County  International  Egg-lay¬ 
ing  Contest,  a  production  of  4,665  eggs 
was  made,  or  an  average  of  67.93  per 
cent.  The  production  to  date  is  67,923 
eggs. 

Ben  44,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by 
Fox  &  Son  Poultry  Farm,  New  Jersey, 
is  high  for  the  week  with.  60  eggs.  Pen 
89,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  White 
Hen  Breeding  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  sec¬ 
ond  with  59  eggs,  and  pen  26,  a  White 
Leghorn  pen  owned  by  L.  C.  Beall,  Jr., 
Washington,  is  third  with  58  eggs. 

Pen  19,  a  R.  I.  Red  pen  owned  by 
Cliarlescote  Farm,  Massachusetts,  is  high 
for  the  contest  with  1,163  eggs.  Pen  89, 
owned  by  White  Hen  Breeding  Farm, 
New  Jersey,  is  second  with  1,007  eggs, 
and  pen  57,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned 
by  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,,  New  Jersey,  is 
third  with  978  eggs. 

April  usually  sees  the  peak  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction  performance  reached.  Spring  is, 
of  course,  the  recognized  season  of  natu¬ 
rally  heavy  egg  yield.  This  very  fact  is¬ 
sues  a  challenge  to  the  poultry  feeder. 
High  egg  yield  makes  heavy  demands  up¬ 
on  the  bodies  of  the  layers.  For  every 
ounce  of  egg  manufactured,  a  certain 
amount  of  food  nutrients  have  to  be  taken 
in,  broken  down,  digested,  and  then  re-as¬ 
similated  into  form  of  eggs,  and  the  whole 
process  requires  the  expenditure  of  con¬ 
siderable  energy  on  the  part  of  the  bird. 
Heavy  Spring  production,  then,  means 
heavy  food  consumption  and  use.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  Springtime  egg 
production  is  a  hard  strain  upon  the  lay¬ 
ers.  The  poultryman  must  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  feed  accordingly  carefully 
and  judiciously.  The  poultryman  re¬ 
alizes  that  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  as  an  egg  farmer  will  lie  in  his 
ability  to  secure  Summer-Fall  produc¬ 
tion  following  the  Spring  season.  This, 
providing  the  birds  are  inherently  capa¬ 
ble  of  it,  will  be  possible  in  measure  as 
the  layers  are  brought  into  the  opening 
of  the  Summer-Fall  period  in  ht  condi¬ 
tion  to  stand  up  under  prolonged  inten¬ 
sive  egg  yield  through  the  Summer  and 
Fall  season.  The  Spring  feeding  should 
keep  the  layers  in  good  flesh  and  health  in 
spite  of  Spring  laying.  At  the  contest,  the 
management  is  attempting  to  do  this  by 
(1)  not  over  forcing  for  extra  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  during  April  and  May,  and  (2) 
by  using  a  fleshing  mash  daily  throughout 
the  two  months.  This  mash  is  not  an 
egg  forming  mash,  but  rather  a  mash 
which  will  build  energy  and  fat  reserve, 
maintaining  the  bodies  of  the  layers  in 
good  condition  through  the  period  of  in¬ 
tensive  laying.  The  contest  percentages 
for  April  are  good,  but  not  phenomenal. 
We  believe  they  are  safe,  and  will  aid  us 
in  prolonging  egg  production  into  the 
coming  Summer-Fall  period. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Fred  K. 
Coddington,  N.  J.,  768;  A.  C.  Jones 
Poultry  Farm,  Del.,  760 ;  Jarvis  Poultry 
Farms,  Md.,  725. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Riverside 
Poultry  Yards,  N.  J.,  814;  John  G.  Hall, 
N.  J.,  727. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Cliarlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
1.163;  Gilbert’s  R.  I.  Reds,  N.  J.,  717; 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  711. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. — White  Hen  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,007 ;  Kerr  Chickeries, 
Inc.,  N.  J.,  97S ;  W.  A.  Eckard,  Mich., 
972. 

Miscellaneous. — N.  J.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  not  competing,  White  Wyandottes, 
696 ;  Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y.,  Mottled 
Houdans,  672 ;  A.  E.  Hampton.  N.  J., 
S.  C.  Black  Leghorns,  598 ;  Gilbert’s 
Light  Brahmas,  N.  J.,  425. 


Ventilating  Incubator; 
Hatching  Duck  Eggs 

1.  How  long  should  the  ventilator  be 
open  in  hot  water  heated  incubator? 
It  says  in  directions  to  open  them,  but 
does  not  say  how,  only  to  be  carefully 
watched?  2.  Could  duck  eggs  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  hatched  in  an  incubator?  I 
have  no  sitting  hens,  and  would  like  to 
have  early  ducklings?  j.  j.  h. 

Higganum,  Conn. 

1.  Different  makes  of  incubators 
vary  in  their  requirements  and  the  only 
way  to  do  is  to  follow  the  directions 
coming  with  the  incubator  used.  I  do 
not  knoiv  what  machine  you  have,  hut 
presume  that  the  temperatures  within 
the  machine  are  the  things  that  you 
are  instructed  to  watch,  not  allowing 
the  ventilators  to  remain  open  far 
enough  to  cool  the  eggs  down  too  much. 
In  some  incubators  the  ventilators  are 
not  to  be  opened  unless  the  machine  is 
operated  in  a  warm  room,  being  kept 
closed  if  the  incubator  is  in  a  cool 
cellar.  The  warmer  and  dryer  the  air 
the  more  rapid  the  loss  of  moisture 
from  the  eggs  within  the  machine,  no 
matter  whether  the  incubator  is  heated 
by  hot.  water  or  air,  and  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  try  to  follow  the  directions 
of  the^  maker  of  the  machine  used. 

2.  Yes,  duck  eggs  are  hatched  in  in¬ 

cubators,  but  they  should  not  be  placed 
in  an  incubator  with  hen  eggs  if  good 
results  are  expected.  m.  b.  d. 


Keeps 

Chicks 

Healthy 


Wm - 


MBS  fiffll 
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Raising  your  chicks  on  a  concrete 
sunporch  keeps  them  ofi  contami¬ 
nated  ground  at  the  very  time  they 
are  most  susceptible  to  coccidiosis, 
blackhead  and  intestinal  worm 
infection. 

Chicks  get  more  direct  sunshine  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  when  they  must  be  kept  indoors. 

In  addition,  your  house  and  yard  need  not 
be  moved  to  new,  unused  areas  because  con¬ 
crete  is  easily  kept  clean. 

Build  Your  Own  Paved  Yard 

Building  a  paved  yard  is  about  the  same  as 
building  a  sidewalk  of  concrete. 

“Modern  Poultry  Houses,”  a  24-page 
booklet  tells  how.  Your  copy  is  free. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

347  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


YOU  don’t  have  to  look 
anxiously  everymorn- 
ing  for  dead  chicks  if 
they’re  started  on  Pratts. 
Every  day  shows  progress 
for  them. 

You  only  feed  a  start¬ 
ing  food  for  3  weeks.  A 
pound  feeds  four  peeps 
safely  through  that  time. 
So  the  best  is  cheap  if  it 
starts  them  the  heal thway. 
That’s  Pratts — the  origi¬ 
nal  baby  food  for  baby 
chicks.  It  supplies  every¬ 
thing  needed  for  bone, 
muscle,  blood,  nerve  and 
feather. 

A  good  dealer  won’t  offer 
imitations  because  if  you  lose 
your  chicks  he’ll  lose  your  trade. 
Order  your  season’s  supply  of 
Pratts,  now.  If  you  don’t  know 
the  Pratt  dealer’s  name  writeus. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY.  124  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa, 

Buttermilk 

Baby  Chick  Food 

55  years  of  success  and  fair  dealing  behind  the 
Pratt  guarantee.  See  your  dealer  for  a  money • 
back  trial  of  any  Pratt  feed  or  remedy . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘’square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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1881 — Wyckoff’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 1928 

( America’s  Business  Hen) 

The  Gold  Standard  of 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  VALUE 

The  undisputed  foundation  of  the  best  flocks  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  in 
the  world  for  nearly  half  a  century.  There's  a  reason. 

Real  quality  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY  OLD  CHICKS  from  the 
finest  and  closest  selected  matings  in  the  country.  An  honestly  conducted 
breeding  farm.  No  bought-up  trash,  no  fa'iry  tales,  no  bunk. 

Now  booking  orders  for  fine  selected  three  months  old  pullets  for  June 
shipment.  Illustrated  and  Instructive  Catalogue  Mailed  on  Request. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF  &  SON 

Box  Y 

Aurora,  Cayuga  County  New  York 


CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES 


For  four  successive  years  our  stock  has  been  inspected  and  passed  by  au¬ 
thorized  state  inspectors.  These  Four  Years  of  Illinois  State  Accrediting 
Makes  a  big  difference.  The  good  effects  of  this  rigid  selection  has  been 
multiplied  in  our  breeding  work  each  year. 

NOTE  THESE  LOW  PRICES 


50  100 


White  &  Brown  Leghorns  . $6.00  $F 

Buff  Leghorns  &  Anconas  .  7.00  1! 

Barred  Bocks  &  S.  C,  Beds  .  7.75  1‘ 

B,  C.  Beds,  Wh.  &  Buff  Bocks,  Blk.  Min _  8.00  1! 

Buff  &  Wh.  Orp..  Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  Min .  8.50  1( 

Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Minorcas  .  9.50  1! 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 10,50  21 

Assorted  $10  per  100.  Heavies  $12. 

We  guarantee  100%  live  arrival.  Where  can  you  buy'  greater  values  in  accredited!  chicks.  Our  new 
catalog  is  free.  Get  it  today  and  learn  all  about  these  chicks.  You  will  like  them  and  like  the 
low  price  for  which  you  can  get  them.  Bef.:  First  Nat’l  Bank.  Member  International  Baby  Chick 
Association.  CORN  BELT  HATCHEBIES,  D.  K.  Both  &  Sons,  Owners,  Box  69,  Gibson  City,  Ill, 


300 

$31.50 

38.50 
43.00 

44.50 

47.50 

53.50 

59.50 


500  1000 


$52.50  $100.00 
62,50  120.00 


70.00 

72.50 

77.50 

87.50 

97.50 


135.00 

140.00 

150,00 

170.00 

190.00 


Eyery  Breeder  Blood-Tested — Certified — 
Trap-Nested  Under  State  Supervision 


For  eight  years  we  have  specialized  EXCLUSIVELY 
in  Golden  Dollars  Strain. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Pullets 

Backed  by  Definite  Performance  Records 

17  VERY  hen  breeder  in  our  flocks  has  produced  200  eggs  or  better  in 
L  her  puliet  year  by  actual  trap-nest  records.  Every  breeder  has 
been  blood-tested  and  certified  by  State  officials.  These  tests  made  for 
four  consecutive  years,  have  always  shown  our  flocks  100#  perfect,  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  bacillary  white  diarrhea.  Our  big  snow-white  eggs 
sell  at  a  premium  on  the  New  York  market.  Chicks  from  our  breed¬ 
ers  will  make  golden  dollars  for  you. 

"Profits  from  Poultry,”  by  Paul  F.  Smith,  the  man  who  built  a  130,000  a  ycai 
business  on  a  12-acre  farm.  Write  for  your  copy.  It’s  free,  but  worth  a  lot 

VINELAND  TRAP-NEST  POULTRY  RANCH 
Paul  F.  Smith,  Prop.  S  Main  Rd„  Vineland,  N.  J 


**£ 


PARKS' 


;  b?eo°l-ayBARRED  ROCK 


have  been  laying  their  way  into  popularity.  Parks  Strain,  the  strain  of  quality 
protected  by  C.  S.  registered  trade  mark,  is  America's  oldest  and  greatest 
laying  strain.  Carefully  selected,  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  Eggs  and  stan¬ 
dard  qualities  since  18S9.  Made  and  hold  most  of  the  World's  Certified 
Rock  laying  records.  It  has  outlived  hundreds  of  other  strains  because  it 
is  founded  on  high  normal  layers  instead  of  a  few  phenomenal  producers. 

ORDER  YOUR  EGGS  AND  CHICKS  EARLY 

If  you  want  shipment  on  any  certain  date  you’ll  act  wisely  by  placing  your  order  early. 

Remember  I  personally  select  and  mate  every  individual  from  which  we  sell  eggs  or  chicks. 

Even  our  lowest  priced  grades  have  many  generations  of  200-egg  breeding  back  of  them.  Egge  for 
Hatching  packed  in  our  scientific  wav  will  travel  safely  most  anywhere.  Day  Old  Chicks — We  guarantee  safe 
delivery  and  full  count  up  to  72  hours  journey.  Before  buying  anywhere  get  our  free  catalog  and  latest  prices, 
jl  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


? 


Van  Duzer  Chicks  are  bred  for  ancestries  back  for  greater  efefc  production.  They 
are  bred  to  lay  and  bred  to  pay,  the  kind  that  produce  poultry  profits  for  you.  All 
flocks  are  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea  by  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Send  for  our  catalog  describing  strong,  healthy  chicks, 
all  Smith  hatched.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  today! 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Box  R  SUGAR  LOAF.  N.  Y. 


Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated!  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 


Postpaid  Prices  on —  bp 

White  Leghorns  . $3.50 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Bocks,  K.  I.  Beds .  3.75 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . .  4.00 
Asst,  for  broilers  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  , 

ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Bef.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100% 
livery  prepaid.  Get  Gus’s  Aids  on  Poultry — sent  free  each  month. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  Gus  Ickes,  Mgr.,  R.F.D.  4-A,  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


50  100  500 

$6.75  $12.50  $60.00 

7.25  14.00  67.50 

8.00  15.00  72.50 

$11.  Order  from  this  ad. 


1000 
$118.00 
130.00 
140.00 
We  will 
live  de- 


CHOICE,  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


fv^END  NO  MON  ETV"  -  WJE>  ^HIP  C.O.D. 

...  ■  -»  T1  •  •  1  V.  a_  - I  _  —  _  _ — rrn  J  Allf . 


Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  6tamina  and  out 
standing  laying,  ability.^  Bred  thrtj  generations  for  vitahtyaind  high  eg:g  production.  Pure  bred. 


healthy,  carefully  selected.  1004  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25 

S  C.  White.  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . $3.50 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &  B.  C.  Beds . 4.00 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons . 4.25 

Assorted.  AH,  Heavy  Breeds .  8.2o 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY  Route  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 


.$3.60 

$  6.76 

$13 

4  0(1 

7.75 

15 

4  25 

8.25 

16 

.  8.25 

6.00 

11 

6.00 

11.60 

22 

300  600 

$38.00  $62 
43.00  72 

46.25  75 

32.00  62 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


Wx-ite 


/’mt  Q  JY  Send  only  $1.00  and  pay 

‘ — rill — IYi3  l — .  U.  JLJ.  postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and’extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices, 
for  catalog  or  send  order  with  $1.00  25 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  S.  C.  M.  Anconas . $3.25 

Bd.  <ft  Wh.  Bocks,  S.’C.  &  R  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas  3.75 

White  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends,  Mixed  Chicks . 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  3.50 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$3.25 

$0.50 

$12,00 

$57.50 

$110 

s  3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

.  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

110 

.  5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

97.00 

190 

.  3.00 

5.00 

9.50 

47.50 

>.'5 

6.25 

11  50 

57  50 

115 

COMPANY,  BOX 

2, 

GIBSONBURG,  O. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  “direct” 

Large  size  husky  chicks  from  Free  range  high  producers.  Disease  unknowntm  our  farm.  285  to  312  breeding  of  large 
size  chalk  white  eirers.  19  years  breeding  of  white  leghorns  exclusively.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  circular. 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  BOX  R  SODUS,  N.  Y 


Prospects  in  the  Poultry 
Business 

What  do  you  think  of  the  future  of 
the  poultry  business?  I  have  a  few 
hundred  birds,  and  am  wondering  if  it 
would  be  wise  to  enlarge  to  1,500  or  so 
and  make  a  business  of  it.  The  grain 
market  seems  to  keep  creeping  up,  and 
the  price  of  eggs  breaks  a  little  earlier 
every  year.  Several  in  our  section  are 
going  into  the  Winter  broiler  business, 
brooding  about  four  lots  a  year  with 
hot  water  systems.  Some  of  them  claim 
to  make  something  and  some  say  25c 
profit  on  a  bird.  What  do  you  think  of 
the  prospects  for  this  line?  t.  r.  r. 

Long  Island. 

No  one  can  predict  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  what  the  future  of  the  poultry 
business  will  be,  but  there  is  no  more 
uncertainty  about  this  than  about  any 
line  of  agricultural  production.  It 
seems  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the 
profit,  in  poultry-keeping  will  continue 
to  fluctuate  from  period  to  period,  as 
it  always  has.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  poultry  will  not  always  be 
an  important  food  product  and,  there¬ 
fore,  one  that  will  continue  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  while  mankind  keeps  his  present 
needs  and  tastes.  Unfortunately,  the 
one  who  “goes  into  the  business”  must 
think  for  but  a  short  time  ahead.  He 
has  but  a  short  term  of  years  to  con¬ 
sider  at  best,  and  his  anxiety  is  as  to 
just  what  poultry  profits  are  likely  to 
be  during  the  period  in  which  he  will 
be  engaged  in  poultry  production.  It 
isn't  the  average  over  50  or  75  years 
that  interests  him ;  it  is  the  prospects 
for  the  next  five  or  ten,  possibly  longer, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  ^LO 
years  will  probably  more  than  covur 
the  business  life  of  the  average  poultry- 
man  as  such. 

If  I  were  about  to  engage  in  poultry¬ 
keeping  as  a  special  business  I  should 
enter  it  as  I  would  any  other  line  of 
farming,  with  the  expectation  that 
there  would  he  years  of  good  profits, 
of  small  profits  and  'even  of  losses.  I 
should  hope  that  I  could  make  the  first 
two  the  rule,  but  I  should  not  have  any 
exaggerated  ideas  of  big  profits  and  an 
easy  life.  The  fact  that  many  poultry- 
men  do  continue  in  the  work  for  a  long 
lifetime  and  find  it  as  profitable  as 
they  could  expect  to  find  other  work 
shows  that  there  is  nothing  peculiar 
about  poultry-keeping  that  needs  to  set 
it  aside  as  a  business  not  subject  to 
general  business  rules.  Success  or  fail¬ 
ure  will  depend,  not  upon  the  kind  of 
business,  but,  in  most  cases  at  least, 
upon  the  ability  of  the  one  conducting 
it  and  the  opportunities  which  he  has 
or  is  able  to  make  for  himself.  The 
poultry  business  is  one  so  easily  en¬ 
tered  and  foresalcen  by  people  of  little 
capital  and  less  experience  that  it  suf¬ 
fers  far  more  than  many  other  lines  of 
business  effort  from  rapid  turn-overs, 
not  of  employes  but  of  employers. 
There  is  something  fascinating  to  the 
majority  of  people  who  are  not  pleas¬ 
antly  engaged  in  other  work  about  the 
idea  of  gathering  eggs  and  feeding 
chickens  on  a  June  day.  The  Novem¬ 
ber  storms  never  enter  the  pictures 
called  up  by  their  imaginations.  A 
neighbor  of  mine  who  has  just  had  400 
chicks  burn  up  in  a  brooder  house  that 
he  had  left  an  hour  or  two  previously, 
supposedly  in  safety.  There  goes  a 
very  appreciable  share  of  his  season's 
profits  if  he  has  no  other  bad  luck.  A 
few  such  losses  in  close  succession 
would  put  many  a  beginner  out  of 
heart  and  out  of  business.  If  you  have 
a  few  hundred  fowls  now,  an  increase 
to  1,500  would  not  be  a  very  long  step. 
Your  previous  experience  should  show 
you  about  what  to  expect  in  cost  and 
profit ;  it  is  up  to  you  to  decide  whether 
you  wish  to  continue,  expand  and  take 
the  necessary  ups  and  downs  of  the 
calling  or  quit.  You  may  be  fortunate 
in  having  a  choice.  After  all,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  who  are  successful  in 
any  business  they  are  in,  not  because 
they  want  to  continue  but  because  they 
have  to. 

Just  now  the  broiler  business,  con¬ 
ducted  as  a  specialty,  is  not  enjoying 
the  prosperity,  of  a  short  time  ago.  In 
sections,  at  least,  it  seems  to  have  been 
overdone  and  the  once  good  profits 
have  been  considerably  scaled  down.  I 
should  not  care  to  take  the  figures  of 
several  seasons  ago  as  a  safe  guide  to 
those  of  the  immediate  future.  Broilers 
are  a  necessary  and  often  inconvenient 
by-product  of  every  poultr.vman’s  busi¬ 
ness  ;  there  are  many  thousands  of 
them  that  must  be  disposed  of  each 
year,  regardless  of  a  profit  or  loss.  This 
serves  as  a  check  upon  broiler  raising 
as  a  special  branch  of  the  business, 
though  it  has  been  a  profitable  one  in 
the  past  to  those  situated  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  m.  B.  D. 
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CHICKS 


Bred  for  Livability,  EggsandProtit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy 
High  Production  Business  Bi-ed  Stock.  Tested  aiid 
fi-ee  from  disease  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  type.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
Engiish-Holly wood  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding 
Jarvis  Barred  Hocks  are  of  a  blending  of  pi-oven 
high  pi-oducing  blood  lines. 

Both  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  are 
x  ich  in  the  blood  of  250  to  300-egg  foundation  blood 
lines— blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg  Record 
Winn  ex*.  No  fox-ced  stock  used  for  breeding.  All 
houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in  clean,  sanitary 
condition,  insuring  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
bleeding  methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy 
Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Production  Quality  that 
grow  quick  and  pay  big  profits.  Guaranteed  good 
quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt 
shipments.  100 #  live  delivery,  guaranteed  of  sti-ong 
sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Our  15th  year  producing 
high  quality  cliick9.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
our  large  illustiated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
nearest  plant. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  Frankfort,  Del. 

Largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  White  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Rocks  oil  the  Eastern  Shore. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

All  chicks  for  1928  will  be  sired  by  males  whose 
dams  have  laid  200  to  282  large  white  eggs  in 
a  year.  If  you  want  large  Leghorns,  large  white 
eggs  and  good  Leghorn  type,  we  are  interested. 
Three  nearest  dams  of  our  chicks  average  well 
over  200  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  in  a  year.  If 
there  is  anything  in  breeding  we  have  them  and 
at  16c  to  20c  each.  Send  for  circular  at  once. 
GARLAND  FARMS,  Dept  8.  GARLAND,  PA. 


REDUCED 

PRICES 

nfnifiw 

BROOKSIDE 

CHICKS 


All  from  healthy  bred  to  lay  free  range  breeders, 
not  forced  by  artificial  lights.  Brookside  chicks  are 
as  good  as  18  yeax-s’  hatching  and  breeding  experi¬ 
ence  can  make  them.  None  bettex-.  Be  convinced 
Order  NOW. 

50  100  500 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  $^.50  $12.00  $57.50 
Barred  Rocks  .  .  7.50  14.00  67.50 
R.  I.  Reds  ....  7.50  14.00  67.50 
Asst.  Chicks  .  .  .  5.00  9.00  45.00 


In  1000  lots,  one-half  cent  cheaper. 

Special  muling  Tailored  Strata  Leghorns. 
April  and  May  shipments,  ltle  euch—VOO 
or  over.  15e  each.  Also,  TWO- WEEK-OLD 
CHICKS— write  for  special  prices.  S.  O.  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  8-weeks-old,  85c  each.  10  to 
12-weeks-old,  95c  each. 

Shipped  parcel  post  PREPAID;  safe  delivery  and 
full  count  guaianteed. 


Brookside  Poultry  Farms 

Dept.R,  E.  C.  Brown, Sergeantville,  N.J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass'n. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

26  SO  tOO 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns..  $8.00  95.50  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks .  8.50  0.50  12.00 

8.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  8.75  7.00  18.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  6.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Ijc  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  Full  count.  100< 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  pi-epaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular 
CHEERY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  $2.25  $4.50  $  B  OO  $37.50  $70  00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90  00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds....  3.00  5.50  10.00  47  50  90  00 

Light  Mixed..  $7.00  a  hull.  Heavy  Mixed..  $9.00  a  him. 

100^  Jlive  delivei-y.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Order 
from  Ad  or  write  for  free  circulai*. 

CLEAR  SPUING  HATC1IEKY 
F.  IS.  Leister,  Prop.  11,11.  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Rosemo 


The  Season’s 
Biggest  Chick 
Bargains— NOW! 

NO  need  to  wait  for  May  prices. 

We  are  quoting  greatly  reduced 
prices  right  now.  We  hardly  need 
to  talk  about  the  quality  of  Rose- 
mont  Chicks.  They  have  been  adver¬ 
tised  for  17  consecutive  years  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Each  year,  they 
have  been  getting  better  as  our 
breeding  flocks  improved. 

Immediate  Delivery  and 
Weeks  of  May  1st  and  7th 


BREED 

50 

100 

500 

White  Leghorns 
Select  Grade  A 

$  6.50 

$12.00 

$  55.00 

Utility  Matings 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Select  Grade  A 

Reds 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

Utility  Matings 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks 

Select  Grade  A 

8. CO 

15.00 

73.00 

Utility  Matings 

7.50 

14.00 

70.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Bleed  Tested 

State  Certified  12.00 

23.00 

112.50 

Mixed  Chicks 

5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

We  prepay  post  and  guarantee  100% 
live  delivery.  We  are  never  satis¬ 
fied  until  the  customer  is  pleased. 

5,000  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

10  weeks  old;  90c  each,  f.o.b.  ship¬ 
ping  point.  Immediate  delivery. 

Catalog  Free.  Visitors  Welcome. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS 
AND  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 


Effi'iUgi?*  m 

Dependable 

Chicks 


We’re  right  in  line  with  that  “Grow  Healthy 
Chicks”  Campaign.  Our  flocks  were  inspect¬ 
ed  by  a  licensed  veterinarian  to  insure  a  clean 
bill  of  health.  Our  chicks  are  hatched  in  our 
own  machines,  which  are  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  disinfected  after  every  hatch.  Thirty- 
six  years’  experience  counts  for  a  lot  in 
growing  healthy  chicks. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

Prompt  Delivery 

Good  growing  weather,  lower  prices  and 
better  chicks  are  here.  Nothing  gained  in 
delay,  place  your  order  with  us  now  for  I 
prompt  delivery. 

PINE  TREE  MATINGS  SO  100  500 

S  C.  White  Leghorns  $  6.50  $12.00  $57.50 
Rhode  Island  Reds 

and  Barred  Rocks  7.75  14.00  67.50 
White  Wyandottes 

and  White  Rocks  10.50  19.00  92.50 

Good  Mixed  Chicks  6.00  10.00  49.00 


Special  Matings — 3c  per  chick  higher. 

We  prepay  all  charges  and  guarantee  safe 
arrival  and  complete  satisfaction.  Why  not 
join  with  a  neighbor  and  benefit  by  reduced 
prices  on  quantity  lots. 


White  Leghorn  PULLETS 


Ready  May  10th 


Delivery  at  special  prices. 
Write  tor  them. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY, 
Box  R.  Stockton,  N.  J. 
Jos.  D.  Wilson, 
Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


CHICKS 


O  A  DV  Mixed . .  $  7  per  100 

D/\D  I  S.O.  W.  Leghorns .  8  per  100 

PUIPVC  Haired  Rocks . lO  per  100 

GniLrkiO  Reds . 10  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100J4  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  udv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  i*.  LEISTIilt  Me  A  lUterville,  Pa. 


fHlPKC  Heavy  Raying  White  and  Brown  I.eghorns 
UI1IUIV3  exclusivel.' ,  lie,  from  our  free  range  flocks. 
Parcel  postpaid.  Circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Light  Brahma  Eggs 

dozen  crate.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Penna. 


Rf  D1?nC  18c.  Heavy  Mixed  10c,  Duck. 

•  A-  lings,  25o.  Under 50 add  1c.  Safe 

delivery  guaranteed.  I.  W.  MOYER  Coeolamus,  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

This  is  held  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  Agricultural  School.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each,  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1927,  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Apr. 
2,  1928,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

As  long  as  egg-laying  contests  persist 
in  starting  competition  on  Nov.  1,  poul- 
trymen  will  have  to  hatch  contest  pens 
a  little  later  than  their  usual  hatching 
season. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  aver¬ 
age  length  of  time  required  to  mature  the 
heavy  breeds  is  six  months,  while  the 
Leghorns  can  be  matured  one  month 
earlier.  Hatching  dates  on  this  basis 
would  be  May  1  for  the  heavies  and 
June  1  for  the  Leghorns. 

On  first  thought  the  above  paragraph 
sounds  well,  but  on  second  thought  how 
many  poultrymen  can  guarantee  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  pullet  which  will  lay  in  exactly 
150  days,  or  180  days.  There  are  so 
many  factors  which  can  accelerate  or  re¬ 
tard  the  growth  of  range  stock  that  it 
seems  inadvisable  to  depend  upon  a  single 
date  for  hatching. 

Rainy  or  cold  weather  during  the 
brooding  season  keeps  chicks  indoors.  At¬ 
tacks  of  parasites  arrest  development. 
Lack  of  shade  and  green  food  retard  ma¬ 
turity.  An  unusually  healthy  type  of 
chick  emerging  from  the  incubator  will 
grow  faster  than  one  of  less  vitality.  A 
steady  supply  of  feeding  supplements 
may  not  be  obtainable.  All  of  these  fac¬ 
tors,  often  out  of  the  control  of  the  poul- 
tryman,  tend  to  produce  a  variable  rate  of 
maturity  from  year  to  year. 

As  long  as  pullets  for  the  laying  house 
on  a  commercial  farm  mature  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  way,  a  difference  of  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  in  maturity  should  cause  no  con¬ 
cern. 

Maturity  may  be  defined  as  that  stage 
when  a  pullet  flock  reaches  20  per  cent 
production ;  yet  the  same  space  of  time 
may  mean  the  occurrence  or  non-occur- 
rence  of  a  rest  period  after  coming  to  a 
contest. 

The  large  breeder  who  does  not  have 
to  depend  upon  a  single  hatching  date 
for  chicks  from  which  to  choose  his  con¬ 
test  pen  has  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  the  small  breeder.  He  can  hatch 
three  or  four  lots  of  chicks  at  10  days 
to  two  weeks  apart  and  then,  in  the  Fall, 
select  his  contest  pen  from  the  hatch 
which  has  attained  the  proper  degree  of 
maturity.  —  0.  H.  Anderson,  Manager 
New  York  State  Egg-laying  Contest. 

>  During  the  twenty-second  week  of  the 
sixth  Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds 
laid  a  total  of  4,521  eggs,  or  64.5  per 
cent.  This  is  an  increase  of  110  eggs, 
or  1.5  per  cent  over  last  week’s  produc¬ 
tion.  Total  production  to  date  since  No¬ 
vember  1,  1927,  is  52,4S6  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  62;  White  Leghorns,  W.  S. 
Hannah  &  Son.,  Mich.,  61 ;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Belcoe  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  61 ; 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  V.  H.  Kirkup, 
N.  Y.,  59 ;  White  Leghorns,  Justa  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  N.  Y.,  59;  White  Leghorns, 
Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  58 ; 
White  Leghorns,  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley, 
Mich.,  58. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date  ; 

White  Leghorns.  —  Waverly  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J..  841 ;  Warren’s  Farm,  Mo., 
822;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  799; 
Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio.  756; 
E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich.,  746;  The  Grove 
Poultry  Farm,  Del.,  741. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Joseph  P.  Moynahan, 
Mass.,  922 ;  Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
783  ;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn.,  671 ;  Frank 
M.  Corwin,  N.  Y.,  653. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  422 ;  Harvey  Y.  Byerly,  Pa.,  380. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — A.  C.  Jones, 
Del.,  672;  Robert.  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  625; 
Poultry  Dept.  O.  A.  C.,  Canada,  622. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — William  R. 
Speck,  N.  Y.,  617 ;  E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  612. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows  : 

Date  High  Low  Conditions 
Mar.  27  48  20  Rain,  partly  cloudy 

Mar.  28  56  26  Clear 

Mar.  29  50  28  Cloudy 

Mai*.  30  36  30  Rain 

Mai*.  31  48  30  Partly  cloudy 

Apr.  1  57  30  Clear 

Apr.  2  63  24  Clear 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices 
govern  the.  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest 
plant :  White,  38c ;  brown,  37c ;  medium, 
31c. 


Vote  for  Trustee 

At  the  last  school  meeting  there  were 
nine  votes  cast  for  trustee,  four  for  A, 
three  four  B,  one  for  C,  and  one  for  D. 
A  is  trustee.  Some  of  the  voters  claim 
that  A,  to  be  elected,  would  have  to 
have  one  more  vote  than  B,  C,  and  D 
together.  Is  this  correct?  M.  k. 

New  York. 

The  law  requires  that  the  election  of 
school  district  officers  must  be  by  bal¬ 
lot  and  that  each  officer  elected  must 
receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 

D.  B.  D. 
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QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  CUT  PRICES 

Effective  April  23,  1928 

White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  ) 

R.  I.  Reds  j 

White  Rocks  ) 

W.  Wyandottes  j 

SPECIAL  MATINGS — Add  3c  per  chick  to  above  prices 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Mixed  {for  Broilers)  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 
Write  for  prices  on  chicks  from  blood-tested  stock 

Ready  for  Shipment  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  each  week 

KERR’S  Breeding  birds  are  pure-bred,  se-  KERR’S  service  to  customers  is  unexcelled, 

lected  for  health,  vigor  and  productiveness;  the  result  of  years  of  experience.  Four  big 
kept  on  unrestricted  farm  range.  hatcheries  insure  quick  shipments. 

KERR’S  quality  is  proven  by  the  many  KERR’S  chicks  are  big,  husky  and  full  of 

winnings  in  National  egg-laying  contests.  vigor  and  develop  Into  profitable  fowls. 

High  in  quality  Real  money  makers  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid 

Bred  for  business  Any  quantity — any  time  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 

Remit  with  money  order,  check  or  cashZin  registered  letter 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC.,  Dept.  9 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


«pl5  50  £uvv  Duys  JLUU  a,aic-Lcriinca,  tsiooo  rested. 


,  ■ _ 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  from  Select  WENE  Matings 


Immediate  Deliveries  —  Heavier  Breeds  Also  Reduced 


i.To'  choice  of  White  Wyandottes,  White  Rock  and  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  from  blood-tested  breeders. 
Jm±8.50  per  lOO.  Special  Broiler  Cross — Wh.  Wyandotte— Wh.  Rock— only  $14.50  per  lOO* 

All  Chicks  Postpaid — Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PELLETS*  8  to  10  weeks  old,  ifcl.Oo  each,  f,  o.  1),  Immediate  Deliveries. 

Mating:  List  Free — Write  for  Your  Copy, 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


Dept.  A 


Vineland,  N.  J. 


Fairfield  Quality  Chicks 

Prices —  25 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns . $3.25 

English  White  Leghorns  .  3.25 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.75 

Rose  or  Single  Comb  Reds  .  3.75 

Silver  or  White  Wyandottes  .  4.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.00 

Large  assorted  for  broilers  .  3.25 

Light  and  Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00 

For  immediate  shipment  order  at  once.  Satisfaction  g 
about  "Sturdy  Built”  chicks.  Rich  with  poultry  pointers. 
FAIRFIELD  HATCHERY  Lock  Box  509 


Quality  pullets  mature  from  quality  chicks.  Our 
breeding  stock  rigidly  selected  for  health,  vigor, 
heavy  egg  production  and  standard  qualifications. 

If  these  things  count — order'""  *  ~  . . 

50 
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Get  our  catalog 
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LANCASTER, 

detail 

OHIO 

NATIONAL  CHICKS— MAY  DELIVERY 


C.O.D.  or  cash  with  order.  Send  $1  for  each  100 
chicks  ordered.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.. 


50  100  500  1000 


White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns . $5.75  $11  $52.00  $100 

Brd.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  Reds-Bl.  Minorcas  6.75  13  62.00  120 


Heavy  Mixed  .  5.00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50 


43.00 

37.50 


85 

75 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  shipped 
prepaid  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 


c White  Leghorns 

The  Problem  of 
Poultry  Profits 

If  you  thoroughly  digest  our  system 
of  raising  chicks,  you  have  solved 
the  problem  of  poultry  profits.  This 
system  is  plainly  set  forth  in  our 
1928  Year  Book,  which  we’U  gladly 
send  gratis.  Write  today. 

Lord  Farms  Grade  A  Chicks 

are  about  booked  up  for  April,  but 
we  eau  reserve  May  chicks  at  re¬ 
duced  prices.  These  chicks  are 
guaranteed  to  pay  better  than  any 
other  kind.  Ask  us  to  explain. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street,  Methuen,  Mass. 


CHICKSGOD- 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

—and  you  pay  when  you  get  them 


We  take  the  risk  and  you  keep  your  money 
until  the  chicks  arrive.  No  need  to  pay 
months  in  advance. 


Prices  on—  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.... $8.00  $5.50  $10.00 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 3.00  5.50  10.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks..  3.50  6.50  12.00 

White  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed,  all  varieties .  3.00  5.00  8.00 

Fi’om  pure-bred,  high-egg  recox*d,  inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Prompt  shipment. 

MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  212  Mingoville,  Pa. 


“JUSTA  CHIX” 


Live  and  Grow— Lay  and  Pay 

Blood  Tested  Old  Hen  Breeders — 16  years  Treat¬ 
ing  you  □  the  whole  year  O.  Watch  “JUSTA” 
pen  at  Farmingdale:  It  captured  1st  place  in 
production  for  February  and  March. 

Order  May  Chix  Now — Prices  Postpaid. 


MAY  9th 
MAY  16th  -  -  - 
MAY  23rd  -  .  - 


100  500  WOO 

$18.00  $85.00  $160 

16.00  75.00  140 

14.00  65.00  120 


After  May  28th— $12.00  per  100 
8-Week  Pullets  for  July  Delivery— $100  per  100 


JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  L.  I.f  N.Y. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

WILL  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Light  Mixed . 7c  Owen’s  Strain  Reds,  12c 

S. C.W.  Leghorns,  8c  S.C.W.L.  Wyckoff,  12c 
Rocks  and  Reds,  10c  Heavy  Mixed.......  9c 

Half  cent  less  on  500  lots. 

One  cent  less  on  1,000  lots. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop.,  United  Phone,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


EWING’S  EWHITEH  LEGHORNS 

give  satisfaction.  24th  year.  White  Leghorns  exclusively. 
For  14  years  males  from  250  to  314  egg  hens  have  sired 
my  stock.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free,  on  farm 
range.  HUSKY  CHICKS  and  FERTILE  EGGS.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  and  quality  that  please.  Catalog  free. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


White  Wyandottes 

Healthy,  free  range.  State  accredited  stock.  Good  type, 
large  birds.  Best  for  poultry  and  eggs.  May  chicks, 
#20  per  100.  Special  prices  on  1,000. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS  HAMPTON  FALLS.  N.  H, 


BARRED  ROCKS — Trapnested — Eggs,  Chicks,  Young¬ 
sters.  Catalog,  details  free  1  A.  L.  SEARLES.  Milford.  N.  H. 


Mammoth  Bronze  T urkey s  disease  free 

EGGS— 5  for  $3.00,  25  for  $10.00. 

WILD  MALLARDS,  RING  NECK  PHEASANTS,  GIANT 
BELGIAN  HARES,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Circular  free*  * 

WILL©  WEMOC  FA  liliS,  Livingston  Man  or,  N.Y, 


mmiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiMiiiii 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Le&ho  rns  R  e  ds  *  RocKs'-Wyandottes 
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'WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


We  specialize  in  New  England  Accredited  stock,  and  we  will  use  no  breeding  stock  except 
that  found  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  AH  our  breeders  are  free  from  this  disease. 


Week  of 
Apr.  23 


S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  E.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Grade  A  .  20.00  24.00  26.00  2S.00 

Special  Matings  .  23.00  27.00  30.00  33.00  l 


Week  of  Grade  A  .  $1S.00 

Apr,  30  Special  Matings  .  21.00 


§22.00 

25.00 


§24.00  $27.00 

28.00  32.00 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement 
will  ‘receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for 
brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


Quality  Chicks— Winter  Layers 

Pure  Breeds,  Ohio  Accredited,  Modern  Chicks  are  from  Scientifically  Selected  Hens. 
Large  Eggs.  Broodiness  Largely  Eliminated.  “Modern”  Chicks  Lay  Fall  and  'Win¬ 
ter  Eggs.  Cheap  Chicks  are  High  at  any  price.  “Modern”  Chicks  would  be  profitable 
at  high  prices.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  catalog.  Reference :  Citizens  Bank. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  America’s  Best  Laying  Strains. 

100  500  1000 

Barred  &  White  Rox,  Reds  (R.  &  $.),  Buff  Orps.,  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites - $15.00  $72.50  $140.00 

White  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  .  16.00  77.50  150.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S,  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  .  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Assorted  (all  breeds),  10c  each,  Assorted  all  heavy,  12c  each.  White  Pekin  Ducklings,  28c  each. 

MODERN  HATCHERY  Box  B  MOUNT  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 


P# 
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NIAGARA  “QUALITY”  CHIX  AND  DUX 

1,  2  &  3-week-old  chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money 

Now  is  the  time  to  or der  NIAGARA  Chix  for  your  Winter  layers.  NIAGARA 
Chix  have  a  country-wide  reputation  for  vigor,  vitality,  and  rapid  development 
into  profitable  layers.  NIAGARA  Chix  are  from  hardy,  northern  grown,  free 
range  breeding  flocks  selected  and  bred  by  the  Hogan  System.  We  can  now  supply 
vou  with  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes 
k  and  Pekin  Ducklings,  at  13  cents  and  up. 

Our  guarantee  protects  you  and  insures  you  profits  and  satisfaction. 
FOR  BIGGER  POULTRY  PROFITS  GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Aeeociation 

■.  Niagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1887  Reference:  State  Bank  of  Ransomville 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
*  5TRNDRRD  QUnUTV' 


LRNCK5TER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


LANCASTER  QUALITY  CHICKS  come  from  flocks  culled  for  egg  production  and 
Standard  quality,  by  poultrymen  trained  by  the  Ohio  State  University.  Interesting 


catalog  write  for  it,  or  order  from  this  ad.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Varieties —  Postpaid  Prices  in  U.  S.  A. 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns - - 

Buff,  Rose,  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas - - 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks . . 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds - - 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons - - 

Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants . - . — . - - - - 

CHICKS  FROM  SPECIAL  MATING.  Heavy  Broilers  $11.50. 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY  _ Route  20 


Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Nat.  Bank. 
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Light  $10. 

LANCASTER,  OHIO 


SERVICE  PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Free  Catalog 


Prepaid  Prices  for  25  50  100  200 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $23.50 

White,  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks  1 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds  k .  3.75  /.25  14.00  27.50 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  )  .  D  ^  D  . 

S.  S.  Hamburgs,  16c.  Assorted  Breeds,  10c.  Member  A.  B.  C.  P.  A. 
THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  BOX  B 


QUALITY 

and  Price  List 

500  1000 

$57.50  $110.00 

67.50  130.00 

Our  22nd  Year 
TIFFIN.  OHIO 


THOROBRED  baby 

“LIVE  AND  LAY"  IGIV9 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandotte3.  12  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE)  CHick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


F.  G.  Ketner 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Accredited— Big  Layers 

We  have  found  300-egg  birds  in  this  strain.  They  are  from  British  Coluinbja 
breeding  of  same  blood  as  the  world’s  record  hen  Maizle  that  laid  351  eggs  in 
a  year.  Our  literature  tells  the  whole  story.  Read  about  our  stock. 

BARRED  ROCKS — British  Columbia  Breeding.  High  egg  production.  Some 
of  our  chicks  have  almost  100%  B.  C.  Blood. 

WYANDOTTES— Martin’s  Regal-Dorcas.  Foundation  flock  averaged  over  200  eggs. 
S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS — B.  C.  and  Rucker  strains.  Good  color,  type  and  higli  egg 
production.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today. 

ERLAY  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  4,  Delaware,  Ohio  A 


Everitt 


VOU  NEED  THIS  CATALQ  G 


PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

We  have  something  special  to  offer  you.  Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer 
should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all 
about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  inspected 
by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Universitv. 
GUARANTEED  CHICKS.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plan.  Vou  can't  lose  on 
our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERIES  101  MAIN  ST.,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


THE  HENYARD 


Average  Loss  in  Flocks 

What  would  be  an  average  loss  per 
100  mature  Leghorn  hens  in  pens  of, 
say,  350  to  375  for  one  year?  They 
are  housed  about  four  months  out  of 
twelve.  Do  hens  have  paralysis?  If 
so,  are  symptoms  any  different  from 
leg  weakness?  c.  m.  s. 

Ohio. 

It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  com¬ 
pute  an  average  loss  in  flocks  of  mature 
hens  that  would  apply  to  individuals  in 
general,  though  any  poultry  keeper 
could  determine  his  own  average  losses 
over  a  period  of  years.  Losses  occurring 
from  mismanagement  or  disease  in  one 
flock  would  not  necessarily  be  dupli¬ 
cated  in  another  and  I  cau  see  little 
value  in  averages  unless  the  flocks  used 
in  the  computation  are  kept  under 
practically  the  same  circumstances  and 
with  same  care.  The  production  you 
mention  is  very  good  indeed.  Poultry- 
men  expect  a  Winter  production  of 
around  50  per  cent  in  good,  well-kept 
flocks.  If  kept  in  good  quarters  you 
may  find  it  quite  as  well  to  keep  your 
hens  housed  throughout  the  year  after 
coming  into  production.  Yes,  mature 
fowls  suffer  from  paralysis ;  a  not  un¬ 
common  form  of  the  disease  showing 
itself  by  sudden  loss  of  use  of  one  or 
both  legs  or  wings  while  in  apparent 
good  health  and  subsequent  death  after 
a  few  days.  No  cure  or  means  of  pre¬ 
vention  for  this  form  of  paralysis  has 
yet  been  discovered,  its  cause  being 
unknown.  m.  b.  d. 


Pullets  for  Breeding ;  Brown 
Leghorn  Eggs 

I  started  with  135  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  hatched  March  11,  1927,  aud 
by  January  I  culled  out  65.  That 
leaves  me  70  pullets  which  have  laid 
5,755  eggs.  And  they  are  still  laying 
well.  Would  you  advise  me  to  keep 
them  for  breeding?  There  is  one  White 
Leghorn  that  lays  brown  eggs.  Could 
I  breed  her  and  get  brown  eggs  from 
her  offspring?  I  want  to  build  a  brood¬ 
er-house  and  would  like  to  mix  sand 
and  cement  and  pour  between  the 
boards.  Would  this  make  it  wind- 
proof?  J.  N. 

New  York. 

If  you  wish  to  use  these  pullets  for 
breeding  this  season,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  you  should  not  do  so,  though 
older  fowls  are  to  be  preferred.  You 
should  select  the  best  developed  among 
them  for  the  breeding  pen,  culling  out 
any  small  or  defective  ones  that  you 
would  not  like  to  have  reproduced  in 
another  flock.  The  Leghorn  that  lays 
brown  eggs  would  transmit  some  of 
this  defect  to  her  chicks  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  though  probably  not  to  the 
same  degree  that  she  shows  it.  By 
careful  selection  of  the  tinted  egg  lay¬ 
ers  for  breeding,  you  would  be  able  in 
time  to  produce  a  strain  of  Leghorns 
that  would  lay  brown  eggs,  but  breed¬ 
ers  have  been  working  a  good  many 
years  to  breed  out  this  tendency  to 
tint  the  eggs  of  Leghorns  and  your 
final  product  would  have  little  value 
except  as  curiosities.  If  you  wish  to 
see  what  you  can  do  as  an  experiment, 
you  might  hatch  from  this  Leghorn 
and  continue  to  mate  the  birds  that 
showed  the  deepest  color  in  their  eggs, 
but,  if  you  succeeded  in  producing  a 
strain  of  Leghorns  that  would  lay  eggs 
the  color  of  those  produced  by  the 
heavy  breeds,  you  would  have  some¬ 
thing  for  which,  at  present,  there  is 
no  demand.  Yes,  you  might  make  a 
brooder-house  wind  proof  by  using  a 
layer  of  concrete  between  boards  and 
between  the  studs  if  the  walls  are 
boarded  on  both  sides  of  the  studding, 
but  I  think  that  you  would  find  the 
same  result  more  satisfactorily  and  as 
cheaply  produced  by  simply  using  an 
outside  covering  of  a  light  grade  of 
prepared  roofing  or  similar  material. 

M.  B.  D. 


Pinecrest  Orchards 
STRAIN 

5.  C.  R.  /.  Red 
Baby  Chicks 

1  Week  to  10  Weeks  Old  Chicks 

Electrically  hatched  twice  a  week  in 
our  16,000-egg  incubator.  Stock  100% 
free  from  white  diarrhoea.  State  test¬ 
ed.  Foundation  stock  came  from  the 
highest  egg  production  R.  I.  R.  farm 
in  the  U.  S.  This  is  not  a  commercial 
hatchery — merely  buying  eggs  and  sell¬ 
ing  chicks.  This  is  a  real  poultry  farm. 
DON’T  SAVE  PENNIES  ON 
CHICKS  AND  LOSE  DOLLARS 
ON  PULLETS. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Scott  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Groton,  Mass. 


Hubbard  Farms 


S.  C.  Red  Chicks 

have  a  reputation  for 

Livability— Vigor — Fast  Growth — 
Egg  Production 

Every  one  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  REDS. 
All  breeders  blood-tested  free  from  White 
Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  help  aud  inter¬ 
est  you.  Our  chicks  will  pay  you  profits. 
Full  satisfaction  always  guaranteed.  We 
are  the  largest  breeders  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  in  the  world.  Three  and  four  week  old 
chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  225,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

REDBIRD  FARM  is  where  some  of  the  best  laying 
stock  in  the  country  comes  trom.  For  seventeen  years 
we  have  specialized  in  high  egg  production.  If  you 
want  eggs  try  our  chicks.  Our  5.000  breeders  are  in 
perfect  condition,  state  tested.  They  have  the  size  and 
color.  Our  best  matings  are  trapnested.  Catalog  free. 

READ  THIS 

REDBIRD  FARM.  “From  the  baby  chicks  purchased 
from  you  March  3.  we  got  the  first  egg  July  14,  at 
which  time  tire  largest  cockerel  weighed  6  lbs.  15  oz. 
By  the  end  of  August  the  pullets  were  laying  between 
50  and  60%.  They  are  of  good  size  and  uniform  color. 
We  have  never  seen  Reds  that  developed  so  rapidly 
and  uniformly." — A.  B.  Roberts,  Norway,  Maine. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


SREDI  BABY  CHICKS 

Every  chick  lias  a  200-egg  sire  or  better.  Every 
breeder  is  State  tested  twice,  free  from  white  diar¬ 
rhoea.  Your  success  depends  on  clean,  vigorous 
chicks,  with  the  ‘•lay’’  instinct  bred  into  them. 

Official  contest  records  up  to  259  eggs,  why  not 
start  withja  tested  and  proven  strain—' They  cost  no 
more— Catalog  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Rox  80  Attleboro,  Maes. 


R 


SINGLE  COMB  Q  Vt.  Certified,  Bred,  Grown, 

mnF  ISI  AND  RFD^  Breeders  tested  100?!  free 
LUDC.  IDLAliU  1VE.DLS  from  whlte  Diarrhea. 

Cockerels  used  from  200-egg  hens.  S00  pullets  hatched 
Feb.  5th.  2000  chicks  each  week.  Circular  with  prices. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  R.  N.  10,  HARTLAND,  VT. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Five  extra  chicks  included  with  each  hundred.  Our  April 
Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are  : 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black .  $14  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  16  per  100 

White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  1 8  per  100 
CUSTOM  HATCHING.  May.  $2  lees;  June,  S4  less. 
Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks— 
Light,  1  Oo  Light  and  Heavy,  1  2c  Heavy,  1  4c. 
Better  place  your  order  ritrht  now.  Thousands  hatching  dally. 
Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  varieties.  We  hatch 
all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  booklet.  SCHOENBOBN'S  HATCHERY,  349  MAIN 
STREET,  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  Phone:  1604  or  337. 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  I  2c. 
Itocks,  Reds,  14  c.  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  l  Sc.  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100 live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SEIDELTON  FAKMS,  YVasliiugtonville,  Pa. 


/Q  FERRIS  STRAIN  fUir'V’C 
mr  7*  WHITE  LEGHORN 

J|  Send  Order  Now  for  May  Chicks 

riV|V  May  Prices,  $10.00  per  100  $90.00-1000 

V#I|I<kV  Postage  paid.  100JS  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


rUIflf C  large  type  ENGLISH 
UliCIXd  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Rods  and  Assort¬ 
ed,  8c  each  and  up.  Prepaid.  Live 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  low  prices. 
TURKET  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  R.  R.  3.  Millerttown.  Pa- 


/*"*  VI  If  C*  Barred  Rocks,  Reds, 
V/Iil  v/iVO  White  Leghorns 

$10.00  a  100 — from  our  heavy  egg  strains. 
Every  chick  guaranteed.  Mixed.  $8.00  a  100. 
Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Postage  Prepaid. 
Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


MULSH’S 
W  CHICKS 


White  Wyandotte. ... .  14c 

White  Rock .  13c 

Barred  Rock .  12c 

Heavy  Mixed .  9c 


100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed. 


JAS.  E.  UL81I  -  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


/^ITI/^LP'  O  from  heavy  laying  flock.  Barred 
Bocks,  12c;  Beds,  12c;  S.  C.  W. 


Light  Mixed,  7c. 
cular  free.  i{.  W.  AMKY 


Leghorns,  1  Ocj  Heavy  Mixed,  lOe; 
100 %  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir- 

Coeolumus,  Penna. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  STRAINS. 

LOTS  OF .  lOO  500  lOOO 

$10.00  $47.00  $00.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  166,  Richfield,  P»- 
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MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

MASSACHUSETTS  /  LEGHORN 

(  CHICKS 

CERTIFIED 


Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of. 


breeders 

SR®. 


We  have  trap  nested 
every  day  since  1916. 
Customer  reports  over 
200-egg  flock  average  from  our  stock. 
Every  chick  from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from 
B.  W.  D.  New  Mating  List  is  interesting. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2,  please. 


—SINGLE  COMB— 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

q aaa  breeders  on  free  farm  ran^e.  Pure  Barron 
jUUl/  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar..  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


PORTER’S  Leghorns 

Largest  Certified  Flock  in  State 

The  large  chalk-white  egg  strain 
Four  1st  prizes  at  fitate  Fair  for  best  white  eggs. 
Cup  for  champion  production  Leghorn  pen.  CHICKS 
—marvelous  ones.  Eggs,  .Hales,  Pullets.  Free  circular. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


wwr  BARRON  STRAIN  ENGLISH  p 

White  leghorno 

are  large,  husky  birds,  producing  large  white  eggs.  Im¬ 
ported  Cockerels  sired  our  breeders  and  260  egg  males 
head  our  pens.  All  B.  W.  D.  tested.  Prices  reduced  on  de¬ 
liveries  for  latter  part  of  April-May.  Circularon  request. 

CLAKABEN  COURT  FARM,  Koelyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


George  Phillips  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

hardy  and  prolific.  Ten  pullets  2,137  eggs  at  last 
Vineland,  N.  .7.,  contest;  second  through  cold 
winter  seven  years  ago.  Chicks  Tuesdays,  $15 
per  100,  postpaid,  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Low¬ 
er  in  May  if  ordered  now.  Only  one  grade.  Send 
$2,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R.  25,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


Get  our  circular  of  a  Tancred 
Strain  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns.  Every  chick  hatch¬ 
ed  from  our  own  breeders. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


HOFF’S  “VITALITY”  ga&Stf  QUALITY 

IV.  J-  Certified  and  Blood  Tested. 

8.  CJ.  W1I.  LEGHORNS,  HARKED  1\  ROCKS 
AND  R.  I.  REDS. 

The  best  that  AO  years  experience  can  produce.  Catalog 
free  My  prices  on  QUAIATY-CERTIFIED  chicks  will 
surprise  you.  D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115.  Neshanic 
Station,  N.  J.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


CERTIFIED— B.  W.  D.  FREE 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  large,  big  egg  White 
Leghorns,  trapnested  10  years.  Write  for 
circular,  also  story  of  325-egg  hen. 

ACREBRIDGE  FARM 

BOX  R.  MARLBORO,  MASS. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Right 

fIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Warren.  Mgr.,  Ml  Ephraim. N.  J 


WHITE  HEN  BREEDING  FARM 

N.  J.  Certified  and  R.  O.  P.  Chicks  from  range 
reared  large,  productive  White  Leghorns. 

Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

1.  P.  VREELAND  LITTLE  EALL8,  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells  why  the 
Mack  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  one!  most  profitable  breed 
on  earth.  Write  today .  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Q  r  U/hifo  I  drill  nr  ne  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks, 
J.  C.  YYIlue  Legnorns  Cockerels.  Write  for  catalog. 

CEDAKIIUKST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  Y  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  Special 
prices  on  March  and  may  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A. .  Campbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  ehieks.  Penna.  supervised.  Blood  tested  flocks. 
Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  high  egg  production.  Catalogue 
free.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Mifflintown,  Penna. 


Our  illustrated  Booklet  ^.Tedlgleefit.YKt 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Sent  upon  request, 

BINE  HILL  POULTRY  FI  HU,  Itox  66  U,WEST  MEIDVAY,  MASS. 


fU  IP’K'Cl  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS  oxclu- 
umuivj  Slvoly — Big  bodies,  great  layers,  large 
eggs.  We  import  direct  from  England.  Catalog  free. 

BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington.  Ohio 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1814. 
Try  our  “Kel-Soli”.  Prevents  hog-cliolera  absolutely. 

H.  MncKELLAR’S  SONS  CO..  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 

''•VAVAWUWAVlNWlVAVl!' 


Those  Baby  Chicks 

Rose  V.  Hicks,  managing  director, 
International  Baby  Chick  Association, 
sends  the  following  timely  suggestions ; 

Baby  chicks,  like  children,  sometimes 
fall  into  bad  habits.  Then,  too,  like 
children  again,  baby  chicks  are  often 
not  responsible  for  their  bad  habits, 
but  those  in  charge  of  either  the  chicks 
or  children  have  used  some  improper 
method  in  handling  and  controlling  the 
chicks  or  the  child.  Chicks  do  not  need 
coddling  or  babying  too  much.  True, 
they  should  have  proper  warmth,  clean 
quarters  and  proper  food.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  many  chicks  are  spoiled  by 
the  care  taken  of  them — overfeeding, 
improper  feeding,  over  or  under-heat¬ 
ing  or  neglecting  them  in  some  way. 
Neglect  always  brings  chicks  serious 
trouble. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  complaint 
among  chick  raisers  is  bowel  trouble 
and  diarrhea.  Much  of  it  is  caused  by 
improper  feeding,  faulty  brooding,  and 
poor  care  and  neglect. 

Another  very  common  trouble  among 
chick  raisers  is  that  of  huddling  under 
the  brooder  stove  or  piling  in  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  house.  More  often  the  hud¬ 
dling  is  caused  for  want  of  sufficient 
heat  in  the  building,  or  else  the  chicks 
at  some  time  have  become  chilled.  No 
amount  of  heat  will  keep  them  from 
huddling,  if  once  seriously  chilled. 
They  can  be  prevented  from  gathering 
in  the  corners  by  turning  the  corners 
with  wire  fencing  or  building  paper  so 
there  will  be  no  corners  for  them  to 
pile  up  in.  Chicks  will  often  smother 
if  they  are  allowed  to  bunch  up.  Watch 
the  heat  and  see  that  the  chicks  are 
not  overheated  so  that  they  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  huddle  and  pile  up.  It  is  well, 
at  late  bedtime,  to  go  to  look  through 
the  brooder  house  and  under  the 
brooder  stove  and  see  that  the  chicks 
are  all  well  spread  out  and  that  the 
brooder  fires  are  operating  properly  for 
the  night. 

What  is  known  as  cannibalism,  or 
toe  picking,  is  quite  often  a  serious 
matter,  in  young  chicks  especially.  This 
is  a  vice  that  is  mostly  found  in  the 
first  two  weeks,  although  the  older 
chicks  have  been  known  to  take  to  toe 
picking.  Usually  it  starts  by  one  chick 
picking  and  tearing  blood  from  the  toe 
of  another.  This  seems  to  give  the 
flock  the  taste  of  blood  and  is  hard  to 
stop  when  once  started.  There  are 
many  supposed  causes,  such  as  crowd¬ 
ing  of  chicks,  keeping  them  too  idle, 
not  giving  them  enough  room  to  spread 
out  more.  Another  supposed  cause  is 
that  chicks  that  are  inclined  to  eat 
each  other  because  they  are  not  prop¬ 
erly  fed.  This  is  probably  not  the  real 
cause,  as  many  chicks  that  are  the  best 
growing  and  ideally  fed  will  be  the 
worst  at  toe  picking.  Give  the  chicks 
plenty  of  exercise,  and  get  them  out¬ 
doors.  Hang  up  strips  of  meat  and 
vegetables  for  the  chicks  to  pick.  Re¬ 
move  all  injured  ehieks.  Look  to  your 
feed  to  see  that  it  is  rich  in  proteins, 
minerals,  and  vitamins.  Give  the 
ehieks  more  green  food.  Give  them 
more  room  and  range. 


Infertile  Eggs 

My  eggs  do  not  seem  to  be  fertile, 
and  are  uneven  in  size.  Birds  were 
June  chicks,  White  Rocks,  200  hens, 
14  roosters,  in  two  pens.  They  have 
plenty  of  water,  mash  all  the  time, 
wheat  in  the  morning  and  at  noon, 
corn  at  night.  Lights  were  on  about 
one  hour  each  night.  Of  180  eggs  set 
115  tested  out ;  that  leaves  65  fertile 
eggs.  l.  a.  w. 

New  York. 

Size  and  uniformity  of  eggs  in  a 
flock  depend  chiefly  upon  inheritance. 
By  setting  only  eggs  of  the  type  de¬ 
sired  year  after  year  the  product  of 
the  hens  raised  will  become  like  the 
eggs  hatched.  If  no  attention  is  paid  to 
this,  and  small,  irregular,  undesirable 
eggs  are  hatched,  the  tendency  to  lay 
such  eggs  will  be  bred  into  the  flock. 
Since  these  characteristics  are  in¬ 
herited,  they  cannot  be  controlled  in 
the  hen,  though  all  pullets’  eggs  may 
be  expected  to  increase  in  size  as  the 
bird  becomes  older  and  may  improve  in 
other  respects. 

Fertility  depends  upon  many  things. 
If  your  flock  has  been  closely  confined 
all  Winter  the  eggs  will  not  be  as  fer¬ 
tile  as  those  from  hens  having  their 
freedom.  Much  of  this  trouble  could 
have  been*  corrected  by  feeding  one  per 
cent  of  cod  liver  oil  in  the  mash 
through  the  Winter.  The  flock  should 
now  be  given  an  outside  range  if  it  has 
not  already  enjoyed  this.  Green  or 
vegetable  food  should  be  given,  cod 
liver  oil  may  be  added  to  the  ration 
until  plenty  of  fresh  green  stuff  is 


Profit-wise 

HENS 


A  hen  sometimes 
looks  and  acts 
mighty  foolish  in 
front  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile —  but  put  Pilot  Brand  Oyster 
Shell-Flake  before  her  and  she’ll  show 
how  wise  she  is! 

She  knows  that  she  must  have  Cal¬ 
cium  Carbonate  to  cover  her  eggs,  to 
help  in  proper  food  assimilation  and  to 
give  greater  hatchability.  Pilot  Brand 
contains  over  98%  Calcium  Carbonate 
and  is  always  just  what  she  wants. 

Only  in  Calcium  Carbonate  can  a 
hen  get  sufficient  shell  covering  for 
all  the  eggs  she  is  capable  of  making. 


And  only  in  Pilot 
Brand  can  the 
poultryman  get 
maximum  egg 
profit,  because  in  Pilot  Brand  there  is 
no  waste.  It  is  triple-screened,  free  from 
poisonous  matter,  dirt  and  odor. 

Pilot  Brand  means  the  difference 
between  an  annual  lay  that  barely  pays 
for  itself — or  loss — and  a  lay  that 
makes  real  money  for  the  raiser.  And 
for  baby  chicks,  it  means  big,  strong 
bones  and  a  healthy,  quick  maturity. 

Keep  it  before  your  poultry  all  the 
year  ’round  for  year  ’round  profits. 

Dealers  everywhere. 


PILOT 

BRAND 

OYSTER  SHELL- 
FLAKE 


FOR  POULTRY 

OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

One  Broadway,  New  York 


‘LAWN  PARK’’  COOP  youV^Tc. 

The  Wire  Park,  -which  pulls  out  like  a  drawer,  gives 
hen  and  chicks  fresh  grass,  air  and  sunshine  during 
the  day;  closes  at  night  and  in  storms.  This  coop 
meets  every  demand;  portable,  with  removable  floor 
for  easy  cleaning;  roomy,  light,  durable,  sanitarv. 
PROOF  AGAINST  HAWKS,  RATS,  WEASELS,  etc. 
Made  of  galvanized  metal;  repels  vermin.  8ize,  open, 
18  in.  x  24  in.  x  48  in.  Pays  for  itself  in  chicks  and 
labor  saved.  Turn  work  into  pleasure  and  profit. 
Ask  for  Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  82  URBANA,  INDIANA 


old  BAGS 


HIGHEST  FOR 
PRICES 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
May  19th,  we  will  pay  for: 

1 00-lb.  bags  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  4c  each 
1 00-lb.  “  “  "  chick  feed  and  small  feed  3c  each 

Large  “  “  "  brewers  grain  and  larger  5c  each 

Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags  -  -  2c  each 

Fertilizer  and  lime  bags,  all  sizes  -  -  l  Vic  each 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  -  Vic  each 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If  you  do 
noi  want  to  grade  your  bags— ship  them  as  they 
are — we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and  check. 
Reference,  M.  &  T.  Peoples  Trust  Co.  Mail  bill  of 
lading  promptly.  Giving  satisfaction  over  30  years. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

453  Howard  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks.,  onH 

Black  Minorcas .  fia  e»HU 

White  Leghorns .  W  X  M  T  im 

Mixed  .  V/  U  P 

100  %  live  arrival  guaranteed — Postpaid. 

EDGEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  «fc  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L,  Komig,  Prop.  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Rocks . |3.2o  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns....  2.75  5.50  10.00  47.50  DO 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.25  4.50  8.00  37.50 


I  pay  postage.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed,  full 
count.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  -  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


STATE  ACCREDITED 
TESTED  FOR  T.  B.  AND  B. 


W.  Leghorns  - 
Barred  Rock9,  Reds  - 
W.  Rocks,  B.  Orpingtons 

White  Orpingtons  -  -  _ 

Heavy  laying  flocks  on  free  range.  _ w  . 

delivery.  Postpaid.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

A.  B.  HATCHERIES  SAYBROOKv  ILL 


100 

$12.50 

15.00 

16.00 

17.00 


W.  D. 

300 

$36.75 

43.50 

46.50 

49.50 

100%  live 


S  U  I  /"A  If  *3!  Lnrge  type  Tanered-Barron 
t  I  I  Iw  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns- 

9c.  From  my  own  bred-to-lay  flock.  100%  live  deliv. 
ery— MAY.  E.  L.  BEAVER'S  HATCHERY  -  McAlistarvills.  Penns. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  jSES*  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  912,  “Martin’s  Strain”  White 
Wyandottes,  914.  Heavy  Mixed,  99  per  100.  From  person¬ 
ally  selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100%  live 
delivery.  F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


f'WGlBuff  Leghorns,  $10-100;  W.  Leghorns; 
V-Jll.  J.A^*mij$iO-100;  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $12-100. 
White  Rooks,  $18-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $10;  Light,  $7.  May 
prices.  100% live  delivery  guaranteed,  I  pay  the  postage. 
Circular  free.  JACOB  JilEMO.Nl),  Box  B,  MeAlliterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ..  $  8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks..  10.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  10.00 

Light  Mixed,  $7;  Heavy .  8.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots.  100%, 
prepaid  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Millersiown,  Pa,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3 


Baby  Chicks  ^LEGHO^RNS*' 

From  State  Supervised  Breeders — 912.00  per  hundred. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM.  Staford,  Del.  Catalogue. 


CHICKS 


Free  catalog. 


N.  Y.  Certified  White  Leghorns.  Big 
birds,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs. 
Trapnested  and  pedigreed  hatched. 
SPUING  BHOOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


»nv  A  ¥  rHiriCC  guaranteed  to  live  and 
IVVf  X  tllj  L/lllVlLij  produce  profits.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  ROYAL  FARM  -  RERBEY,  1»A. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

MAY  PRICES  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  2.50  4,60  8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4  00  7.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  These  chicks  are  carefully  selected 
from  our  free  range,  bred-to-lay  flocks.  We  pay  post¬ 
age.  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  our  reduced  prices 
OI1  large  lots.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAllsterville,  Penna. 


TANCRED  r-Uirif  c 
LEGHORN  VrillLelVo 


from  Pennsylvania — state 
Certified,  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhea  “FREE”  flocks. 
Only  207-262  Egg  Pedigreed  Males  used.  Hatching  Eggs. 
Ten-Week  Old  Cockerels  aud  Pullets.  Free  booklet. 
NORTH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  K  M<?AL19TERVILLB,  PA. 


p  L|  I  p  If  C  Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  lOe 
WfilWlYO  for  May.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisierville,  Pa. 


DUCK  EGGS 

Red  Caps,  13 — $2.50. 


Mallards,  11 — $1.75;  White  Muscovy, 
11— $2.75;  Chicken  Eggs:  Spanish, 

OSCAR  HENDRICKSON,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


imimimiimmimmmmmmmimiimi 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


iiimmiiiiiimimmmiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimii 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


AMERICAN  CERT  0  CUIQ 


iSrica’s  leading^ 

Carefully  Bred  and  Culled 


FOUNDATION  males  from  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  TANCRED  and 
WYCKOFF  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  carefully  bred  and  culled  for  high 
egg  production,  SHEPPARD’S  “FAMOUS”  LAYING  ANCONAS  and 
TORMOHLEN’S  BROWN  LEGHORNS:  Chicks  at  $12  per  100;  $57.50  for  500, 
and  $110  for  1,000. 

Foundation  males  from  THOMPSON’S  “RINGLET”  and  HOLTERMAN’S 
“ARISTOCRAT”  Barred  Rocks,  PAPE’S  BLACK  MINORCAS,  White  Rocks, 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds;  Chicks  $14  for  100;  $67.50  for  500; 
$130  for  1,000. 

Finest  Quality  SILVER  LACED  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  and  BUFF 
ORPINGTONS:  $15  for  100;  $72.50  for  500;  and  $140  for  1,000. 

PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  $15  for  100;  $72.50  for  500;  $140  for  1,000. 

ASSORTED  HEAVY  BREEDS  at  $12  a  hundred. 

ASSORTED  LIGHT  BREEDS  at  $10  a  hundred. 

MANY  OF  THESE  CHICKS  SHOULD  WIN  IN  THE  FALL  AND 
WINTER  SHOWS  FOR  YOU  AND  PROVE  WONDERFUL  LAYERS 

Member  of  American  Baby  Chick  Producers  Assn.  Reference :  People’s  Bank¬ 
ing  Co.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write 
for  our  Free  Illustrated  4-color  descriptive  catalog.  Our  Flocks  have  the  blood, 
breeding,  hatching  and  care  to  insure  vim,  vitality  and  record  laying  for  you. 

GLASER  HATCHERIES 


M 


Geo.  M.  Glaser,  Mgr. 


Box  15S-B 


McCOMB,  OHIO 


too °/o  live:  delivery  postpaid 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  V 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically jL 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  'A 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices. 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  40  Fairport,  N.  Y.V5/ 


■  Pit; 

LET  us  ship  j  ou  our  chicks,  $1.00  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  _ 

oi  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  eirg  production.  100 sj  i,ve  arrival 

PRICES  DELIVERED  SO  100  500  1000 

Leghorns,  White  and  Brown;  Anconas .  #<>.50  #13.00  #57.50  #110 

Itoct«,  llarrcd,  White,  Huff  I’nrtrldge,  B.  Minorcas . .  7.50  14.00  07.50  180 

8.  C.  and  It.  Beds,  B.  Orpingtons,  S.  I,,  and  IV.  Wynndottcs .  7.50  14.00  07.50  180 

Heavy  Mixed -  10c.  Light  Brahmas. .  .  18c.  B.  J.  (Hants _  35c.  Order  direct  or  send  tor  illustrated  circular. 

EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY  Box  1 0  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

We  offer  some  Rock  Chicks  from  Pennsylvania  State 
Sealed  Leg  Banded— Certilled. 

Ship  C  O.  D.  25  SO  1O0 

S.  C,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  #8.35  #0.35  #13.00 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns...  3.75  5.35  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  3.00  4.00  7.00 

We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100*  good,  strong 
chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Fr  ee 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Props-,  Star  Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 
Free  Range  Stock. 

Write  for  prices.  Prompt  Live  Delivery. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Prop.  HAKRINGT0N,  DEL. 


33ABY  OHICKS 

100%  Delivery  MAY  PRICES  Catalog  Free 


25  50  100  500  1000 

tQ  £  A  -,ii  ciii  on  c  tn  aniik 


Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds.. 

$3.50 

$6.  50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

3.00 

5  50 

10.00 

47.50 

00 

Light  Mixed . 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

05 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 


Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


Linesville’s 
Sturdy  Chicks 

WIN  GOLD 
MEDAL  7  * 

for  Vocational  / 

School  Boy  in  S 1^ 
P0nnsylva-/^D  ^ 
ilia’s  State  / ^ 
Contest  for  /  4 

best  project  /  ^ 

$926.40 /V  v” 
clear  in  6  /A© 
months./  SO 


You  can 
do  as 
v/oll.  Cat¬ 
alogue  o  f 
these  Well- 
Bred,  Sturdy 
Chicks,  and  the 
Story  of  this 
Boy’s  Success 
sent  free.  AH  Lead¬ 
ing  Breeds.  Good 
Discounts  for  Early 
Orders.  Write  now. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns 

$8.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50  $  00 

Barred  Rocks 

8  50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50  11.0 

R.  I.  Reds 

3.50 

0.50 

12.00 

67.50  110 

Mixed 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

87.50  70 

Stony  Point  Hatchery 

Box 

R 

Richfield,  Pa. 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $4.00  $7.50  $12.00 

Barred  Rocks...  4.00  7.50  12.00 

AVhite  Leghorns..  8.50  6.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  6.00  7.00 

500  lots,  Kc  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100*  delivery.  Circular. 

\V.  A.  LAUVEB  -  McALISTLIl VILLE,  PA. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  AEI  I V 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  Vll  I A 

Boole  orders  now  for  after  April  loth  and  May  Chix. 

$10.00  per  100  $47.50,  500  $90,  1000 

100  *  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  EAIUI  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  FA 


12,000  Hens  Mated 
to  Pedigreed  Males 

Males  heading  onr  flocks  are  from  dams 
with  records  of  200-273  eggs.  Get  our 
catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  especial¬ 
ly  bred  White  Leghorns.  Two  sons  of 
Maizie,  the  world’s  record  hen,  are  in  our 
flocks.  Over  210  liens  made  over  200  eggs 
in  trapnest  under  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  on  our 
two  breeding  farms.  All  chicks  Ohio  accredited.  Write 
for  details  Prices  are  right  and  our  stock  unusual. 
LAYON  LEGHORN  FARMS,  R,  6,  St.  Clalrsvllle,  Ohio 


Maizie 
World’s 
Record  Hen 


GHIGKS 


MOBGON-TANCREB  STRAIN. 

Hatched  from  hen  eggs.  Lowest 
Prices.  "Every  chick  guaranteed. 
Write  for  circular. 


LAYWELL  FARM  R.  No.  S  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


available.  Later  batches  should,  of 
course,  prove  better  in  any  event,  but 
the  care  which  you  have  given  the  flock 
during  the  Winter  will  influence  the 
fertility  and  hatchability  of  the  eggs. 

m.  b.  n. 


Those  Egg-eating-  Hens 

H.  T.  M.  seeks  a  cure  for  egg-eating 
bens.  When  I  was  a  boy  in  the  South 
I  had  a  big  Gordon  setter.  “Mae,”  who 
would  steal  and  eat  every  egg  that  lie 
could  find.  Nothing  1  could  do  would 
break  him  of  the  habit.  Finally  I  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  “blowing”  an  egg,  as 
we  termed  it,  that  is,  taking  all  of  the 
innside  of  the  egg  out  through  two 
small  holes,  one  at  each  end,  and  “blow¬ 
ing”  with  the  lips  through  the  holes. 
I  then  put  a  small  piece  of  the  lining 
of  the  egg  on  one  end  and  let  it  dry, 
then  filled  the  egg  with  household 
ammonia,  using  a  medicine  dropper, 
and  sealed  up  the  other  hole.  When 
j  “Mac”  investigated  lie  had  such  an  ex- 
I  perience  that  lie  never  tried  it  again. 
This  is  a  suggestion  for  H.  T.  M. 

Long  Island.  g.  t.  ii. 

I  always  have  luck  with  my  method. 
I  save  the  eggshells  from  breakfast 
and  fill  them  with  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  :  Take  about  a  cup  of  flour,  two 
tablespoons  dry  mustard  and  a  small 
quantity  of  red  pepper.  Mix  into  a 
stiff  paste  with  a  little  water.  Fill 
one  shell  with  the  paste  and  fit  another 
shell  over  it  to  make  it  look  like  a 
w’hole  egg.  I  put  them  in  the  corner 
on  the  floor.  k.  l.  a. 

New  Jersey. 


Cooked  Oatmeal  for  Chicks 

1.  I  have  rolled  oats  cooked  for 
breakfast.  Will  it  be  all  right  to  feed  to 
chickens  six  weeks  old?  I  have  given 
them  some  twice,  and  they  like  it  very 
much,  but  I  am  told  it  is  not  good  for 
them.  2.  I  have  about  70  laying  hens, 
pullets  and  old  hens,  and  a  good  many 
of  them  have  diarrhoea.  What  rem¬ 
edies  do  you  advise?  e.  g. 

Connecticut. 

1.  The  rolled  oats  are  good  for  the 
chicks,  though  the  cooking  does  not  im¬ 
prove  them.  They  could  be  mixed  writh 
a  little  dry  bran  or  other  suitable  chick 
food  if  too  sloppy  in  consistency.  2.  It 
is  hard  to  tell  what  causes  the  loose¬ 
ness  of  the  bowels  in  the  older  fowls. 
Too  liberal  a  supply  of  green  stuff 
might  do  it  temporarily,  as  would  over¬ 
feeding  upon  meat.  If  properly  fed, 
such  conditions  are  pretty  apt  to  right 
themselves  unless  there  is  some  disease 
that  is  causing  the  trouble  present. 
Some  charcoal  in  the  ration  might  help. 

M.  B.  D. 


Worms  and  Other  Troubles 

I  have  a  flock  of  200  White  Leghorns. 
In  one  year  I  have  lost  several  of  them, 
apparently  from  worms.  I  have  had 
these  pullets  laying  from  50-60  per 
cent.  About  six  weeks  ago  we  wired 
the  ben  house  and  I  believe  I  gave 
them  too  much  light  all  at  once  and  I 
think  that  this  has  a  lot  to  do  with  a 
drop  in  laying  I  was  getting  from  100 
to  120  eggs,  and  am  now  getting  from 
80  to  90.  I  have  lost  several  with 
everted  oviduct.  Can  you  tell  me  a 
remedy  for  these  troubles?  e.  w. 

New  York. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  few  worms 
were  the  cause  of  the  deaths  in  this 
case,  but  a  considerable  number  of 
them  may  cause  lack  of  thrift  and,  of 
course,  they  may  increase  in  number 
as  long  as  left  undisturbed.  Perhaps 
the  simplest  fairly  effectual  flock  treat¬ 
ment  for  worms  is  to  add  one  pound  of 
tobacco  dust  of  guaranteed  1%  to  2 
per  cent  nicotine  content  to  each  50 
pounds  of  the  mash  fed  and  let  the 
birds  have  this  for  two  or  three  weeks 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

PRICES  FOR  MARCH  AND  APRIL 

lOO  50  25 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds..  #13.00  #6.50  #8.50 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed.  10.00  5.50  8.00 

Free  range  flocks.  100?.  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

AVhite  and  Brown  Leghorns . $18.00  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds .  15.00  72.50  140 

AVh.  Wyandottes  and  Bk.  Minorcas  16.00  77.50  160 

Assorted — Light,  9o;  Heavy,  12e:  Pekin  Ducklings,  28e. 
Immediate  delivery.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 
Bank  reference.  TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY  -  Liberty,  K.  Y. 


too 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns. .  #10.00 

White  and  Barred  Rocks .  13.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  13.00 

Mixed  for  Broilers .  8.00 

600,  F,c  less,  1000,  lc  less.  Will  ship  O.O. D.  WISH  P0ULTR1 
fARM  B  HATCHERY,  Port  TrevorUn,  Pa.  Member  1.  B.  C.  A. 


100* 


■3s 

CHIX 


LIVE  A  It  RIVAL 
MAY  PRICES 


GUARANTEED 

lOO  500  lOOO 


Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns 

$10 

$47.50 

S  90 

Brown  Leghorns  -  -  - 

10 

47  50 

90 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks  • 

12 

57.50 

110 

S  C.  R.  1.  Reds  •  -  -  * 

12 

57.50 

110 

Black  Minorcas  -  -  -  - 

12 

57.50 

110 

Mixed  Chicks  -  -  -  - 

8 

37  50 

70 

POULTRY  FARM 

RICHFIELD 

,  PA 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

25  SO  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns- .  $3.75  $6.50  $12.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds .  4.00  7.25  14.00 

3-Week-01d  Chicks — Leghorns....  7.00  13.00  25.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers .  3.00  5.50  9.00 

Bank  reference.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Circular  free. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  Cocalamus,  Pa. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  SO  lOO  SOO  lOOO 

Wh.  Wyandottes... $4.00  $7.50  $14.00  $67.50  $130 

Hocks  or  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3  00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.511  90 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  booklet  free. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 


booiib  order# 


Zeller’s  Extra  Quality  Chicks 

Barron  English  Large  Type  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks.  Trapnested,  production 
bred  matings,  $18  per  100,$62  per  500,  $120 
per  1000.  Also  quality  White  Wyandottes, 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Circular  free.  10* 
EDGAR  A.  ZELLER,  2014  Masada  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa 


at  a  time.  This  may  cut  down  the  egg 
production  somewhat  temporarily,  as 
may  any  effective  treatment.  The  sud¬ 
den  increase  in  length  of  day  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  food  brought  about  by 
artificial  lighting  should  be  expected  to 
have  a  very  detrimental  effect  upon 
production.  This  measure  should  be 
gradually  brought  into  use,  commenc¬ 
ing  with  but  a  few  minutes  each  day 
and  increasing  slowly  until  a  day  ox- 
12  or  13  hours  is  reached.  Pullets  lay¬ 
ing  large  eggs  are  very  apt  to  suffer 
from  obstruction  and  everted  oviducts. 
When  found,  they  should  be  removed 
from  the  flock,  given  a  dose  or  two  of 
Epsom  salts — a  small  teaspoonful — 
and  fed  lightly  for  a  time.  m.  b.  d. 


10 
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Facts  Worth  Looktnn 
Into  When  Buyinn 
Wh,  Leghorn  Chicks 
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10  our  Breeding  r  arm  is  open  ror  inspection 

This  is  your  protection— write  for  price* 
on  8-week-old  and  ready  to  lay  Pullets 

RED  BANK, 
NEW  .Il'.RSEY 


Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

We  are  financially  responsible. 

Kggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm 
Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production 
have  been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17 years. 

Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high 
records  used  in  our  breeding  pens 
The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  sanm 
stock  as  we  place  iu  our  own  laying  houses 
Our  feeding  and  management  pro- 
gram  free  to  all  pmchasers  of  Chicks 
We  pay  delivery  charges  and 
guarantee  100*  satisfactory  arrival. 

Onr  prices  are  light  and  we  make  de¬ 
livery  on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped 
Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  insnect.ioh 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


Butler  GOLD  CROWN  Chicks 


C.  O.  D.  Order  Chicks  from  our  Indiana  quali- 
lied  Hatchery  and  pay  when  you  see  them 
Directions  for  care  with  each  shipment.  100* 

_  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Blood  lines  from 

such  oreeders  as  Fishel,  Parks,  Tancred.  O.  A.  C.  Martin 

Owen, etc.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  12c;  Bd.&Wh. Rocks  ii_! 
8.  C.  &  K.  C.  Beds,  14c;  Wli.  Wynn.,  14c;  Buff  OrpeV  jj” 
Heavy  asst.,  11c.  Lots  less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick  500 
lots,  deduct  k2C  per  chick.  1000  lots,  deduct  lc  per  chick 
Write  for  free  literature 

Butler  Chick  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm.  BoxB.  Butler.  Ir.d, 


Si*  13  per  lOO  aud  up 

Barred  and  White  Rooks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Beils,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing  frea 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection.  100*  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  BOX  60  WALDEN.  N.  Y. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

„  „  ,  25  SO  lOO  SOO  lOOO 

S.  C.  W  and  Br.  iKohorns  $3.00  $5  50  $10  $47.50  $  90 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  3  50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpinotons  -  3.50  6  50  12  57  50  110 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain  4  00  8  00  15  72  50  140 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  2  50  4.00  7  32.50  60 

100*  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  rich^  pa 

BaW  ThlVks  From  Free  Range  Stock 

vlllvlld  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranled 

_  _  „  LOTS  ....  100  BOO  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $10.00  $47.00  $90 

Barred  Rocks .  12  00  57.00  110 

S.  C.  R  I.  Reds .  12  00  57.00  110 

S.  L.  Wyandottes .  14.00  65.00  .... 

Heavy  Mixed .  10  00  47  00  90 

Assorted  Chicks .  7  00  33.00  60 

Light  Mixed  . 8.00  37.00  70 

Order  from  ad  or  write  for  catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


i 

P|  RAMBLE’S 

HIGH  QUALITY 

BaLy  Cliiclta 

-K  Barred  and  White  ltox 

H  M  Wyandot tes  and  Beds 

While  mid  Brown  Leghorns 

I  H  Mixed  — 

Immediate  delivery 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

IRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM.  Plione308,  Chestertown,  Mdl 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  tip  to  7  lbs.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  free  range,  selected  stock 

at  SI  3.00  per  100;  362.50  per  600;  3120 
per  1000.  Hatches  May  8, 15,  22,  29th.  100* 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  10*  hooks  order.  Catalog  free. 

Robert  Clauaer  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


IB  ;UT  aft  B  akii  *  jjTjj 

SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  CHICKS 

15,000  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested,  culled 
for  high  egg  production  and  are  regu¬ 
larly  inspected. Prices  reasonable. W rite 
for  catalog  stating  number  you  desire. 

MASSANUTTEN  FARMS  HATCHERY, Inc. 

Box  Mil,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Big  Hatches  Muy  8-15-22-30. 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
/  White  Leghorns,  254-312  egg  line  matings. 

M  No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy 

K  V  \  aB  and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100*  live  de- 
livery  guaranteed,  at  313  per  100.  333 
per  390,  362  per  600,  3120  per  1000.  10* 
™  books  order.  Free  circular. 

LEONARD  F.  8TUIOKLE11,  Box  K,  Sheridan,  I’o- 


Accredited  ChicKsx 


Pay  for  Chicks  When  You  Receive  Them. 

Especially  Selected.  Accredited  Stock 
BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  FREE 
Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  quality. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  13,  Kenton,  O. 


Super-Quality  Chicks 

From  INSPECTED  Free  Range  Stock- 
REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WHITE,  BAR¬ 
RED  ROCKS.  GIANTS,  BLACK  MINORCAS’ 
ANCONAS, WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Bricesright- 
Send  for  FREE  1928  Booklet  and  Prices. 


BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dopt.  E,  Bucyru#  Ohio 


Southern  Delaware  Baby  Chicks 

Rocks,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes  and  Reds,  from  State  Supervised 
breeders  for  your  protection.  Sunny  moderate  climate  helps  us 
to  hatch  strong  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  prices 

and  guarantee  delivery.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del* 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kinprs  a  specialty, 
xsx  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamps  for  catalog  and 
price  hat.  83  N.  Beacon  St. 

Allston  Squab  Co.  am.ston.  mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Countrywide  Produce 
Situation 


Prices  in  Storage.  Potato  Holders 

Anxious.  Good  Fruit  Year  Expected. 

The  Hay  Problem. 

High  prices  at  the  end  of  the  season 
look  well  on  paper.  They  scarcely  give 
much  satisfaction  to  the  man  who  sold 
(Hit  early,  as  many  farmers  do.  There  is 
still  a  little  produce  coming  out  of  farm 
storage,  especially  in  the  more  northern 

Good  storage  room  is  a  kind  of  puce 
insurance.  With  potatoes,  onions,  cab- 
l).,„e  or  apples  to  sell  from  September  to 
May,  the  grower  gets  near  the  season’s 
Average  price.  Sometimes  a  large  crop 
will  have  a  good  market  upturn  before 
the  end  of  the  season,  as  happened  to 
cabbage  and  onions  this  Spring.  Occa¬ 
sionally  there  are  no  buyers  at  harvest 
time  but  a  fairly  good  market  demand 
appears  later.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  to  be  considered  the  extra  cost  of  labor, 
the  shrinkage,  the  delay  and  sometimes 
disappointment.  Unless  the  grower  has 
a  first  class  storage  place  it  scarcely  pays 
in  the  long  run.  Storage  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  business  by  itself  to  be 
carried  on  with  expensive  equipment  and 
skilled  labor  as  a  separate  enterprise,  or 
as  part  of  a  co-operative  plan. 


WAITING  POTATO  MARKETS 


Potato  holders  are  trying  to  figure  out 
whether  we  are  to  have  a  final  blaze  of 
o-jory  in  the  market  during  late  April  and 
early  May  as  happened  a  year  ago.  The 
rise  started  in  Chicago  about  mid-April, 
1927,  and  during  the  next  four  weeks  the 
price  went  up  to  $4  or  $5  per  100  lbs. 
This  year  Chicago  is  too  full  of  western 
potatoes  to  start  up  again  easily,  but  the 
countrywide  supply  of  old  stock  to  come  is 
supposed  to  be  not  much  larger  than  last 
season.  New  potatoes,  too,  seem  likely  to 
come  in  about  the  same  quantity,  but  the 
comparative  lateness  of  the  new  season 
ought  to  help  the  market  during  April  at 
least.  Shipments  from  the  East,  Maine 
excepted,  are  becoming  light,  and  even 
Minnesota,  Idaho  and  Colorado  have  been 
slowing  down.  The  worst  feature  is  a 
mass  of  poorly  graded  stuff,  mainly  west¬ 
ern,  which  the  high  prices  have  brought 
out  from  places  where  they  should  have 
been  allowed  to  stay.  It  is  hard  to  sell 
many  cars  of  poor  stock  in  any  market 
and  their  presence  at  lower  prices  ham¬ 
pers  the  sale  of  the  good  stock.  If  the 
shipments  are  assumed  to  be  about  like 
those  of  last  season  there  will  be  about 
40,000  cars  of  potatoes  old  and  new  to 
come  along  during  April  and  May,  or 
some  5,000  cars  a  week,  which  is  about 
the  average  of  the  past  three  weeks  and 
about  the  average  weekly  consumption 
the  year  around.  The  price  might  easily 
move  up  under  such  conditions  _  if 
weather  does  not  turn  too  warm,  checking 
the  demand  and  lowering  the  quality. 

As  for  the  other  standard  vegetables, 


there  is  little  interest  among  growers  in 
the  North  because  few  of  them  have  good 
stock  left  so  late  in  the  season.  Some  of 
the  lucky  ones  caught  the  recent  market 
rise  in  cabbage  and  onions,  but  such 
movements  have  to  be  taken  advantage  ot 
quickly  because  of  the  flood  of  southern 
produce  which  rolls  northward  in  late 
Spring  when  prices  are  right.  The  late 
rise  will  help  growers  in  one  way  by  giv¬ 
ing  storage  men  more  courage  to  buy  and 
hold  the  surplus  of  the  next  crop.  _  Apple 
prices  held  firm  as  a  rock  this  Spring.  It 
was  a  fairly  good  season  in  common  stor¬ 
age  and  some  growers  as  far  south  as 
Virginia  had  sound  apples  to  sell  in  April. 
Carrots  have  been  selling  for  about  $1.2t> 
per  100  lbs.  in  the  muckland  district  .of 
Western  New  York. 

The  potato  outcome  this  season  will 
depend  much  on  whatever  increase  of 
acreage  takes  place  as  limited  by  cost  ot 
fertilizer  and  high  priced  seed.  Yield  per 
acre  tends  to  increase  in  such  seasons  if 
crop  weather  averages  fairly  good. 
Growers,  it  appears,  take  better  care  of 
their  crop  after  a  year  of  high  prices  and 
when  they  have  paid  heavily  for  the  seed. 
Chances  certainly  favor  production  of 
more  potatoes  than  were  turned  out  last 
season.  Probably  the  sensible  way  for  a 
grower  who  knows  how  to  raise  potatoes 
well  is  to  plant  about  as  usual,  neither 
more  or  less,  and  take  the  usual  hazard 
that  the  weather  will  cut  down  the  yield 
in  enough  important  districts  to  allow  the 
crop  to  sell  at  a  little  profit.  What  else 
can  a  farmer  do?  He  has  to  plant  some¬ 
thing  and  practically  every  northern  crop 
is  scheduled  to  be  overplanted  according 
to  published  intentions  of  the  farmers. 


PLENTY  OF  HAY 

Hay  is  about  the  only  crop  which  east¬ 
ern  farmers  expect  to  reduce  in  acreage 
this  season.  They  seem  to  be  turning 
more  and  more  from  old  market  varieties 
to  clover  and  Alfalfa,  which  are  sure  to 
find  a  place  on  the  farm  and  help  out  the 
feed  bills.  Hay  production  was  in  favor 
after  the  war  because  the  higher  cost  of 
labor  had  made  it  hard  to  find  profit,  in 
growing  crops  that  needed  cultivation. 
But  the  increasing  army  of  motor  cars 
began  in  those  years  to  displace  horses 
and  only  this  year  has  the  horse  market 
shown  signs  of  coming  recovery.  Cheap 
horse's  and  cheap  hay  have  gone  side  by 
side  the  past  eight  years,  when  horses 
have  sold  lower  than  good  cows  and  hay 
has  sold  at  pre-war  prices.  If  horse- 
breeding  is  to  increase  again  the  hay  sit¬ 
uation  may  improve  at  the  same  time. 
This  does  not  mean  any  great  change  the 
coming  season,  only  the  outlook  is  more 


hopeful  when  the  worst  seems  to  be  over. 
There  is  considerable  hay  left,  after  a 
season  of  heavy  production  and  rather 
light  Winter  consumption.  Probably  the 
new  crop  will  not  prove  another  record- 
breaker,  but  shortage  is  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  and  very  likely  the  best  market 
will  be  found  in  selling  hay  in  the  form 
of  meat,  milk  and  butter. 

The  lot  of  the  greenhouse  operator  is  a 
hard  one,  with  increasing  high-grade  com¬ 
petition  from  the  South,  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Mexico  and  Cuba.  Yet  he  had  his  innings 
at  times  the  past  few  months,  when  frost 
and  disease  had  shut  off  most  of  the  out¬ 
door  tomatoes  and  cucumbers.  California 
produce  competes  more  and  more  since 
the  full  development  of  the  Panama  Canal 
service.  Green  vegetables  are  brought  to 
New  York  in  15  days  for  80  cents  per  100 
lbs.,  including  refrigeration.  Fast  boats 
bring  them  through  in  fine  condition  and 
they  sell  at  high  prices  this  time  of  year. 

G.  B.  F. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  The  Albany  County, 
N.  Y.,  Special  Grand  Jury,  convened  at 
the  order  of  Gov.  Smith  to  investigate 
former  Secretary  of  State  Florence  E.  S. 
Knapp’s  use  of  the  1925  State  census 
funds,*  handed  up  six  indictments  to 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Stephen  Callag¬ 
han  April  5.  The  first  woman  ever  to 
hold  an  elective  general  office  in  this 
State,  stands  accused  of  the  crimes  of 
grand  larceny,  making  false  audits  and 
getting  a  notary  public  to  make  false 
certifications.  Grand  larceny  and  making 
false  audits  are  felonies.  Getting  a  no¬ 
tary  to  make  false  certifications  is  a  mis¬ 
demeanor.  Mrs.  Knapp  was  not  present 
nor  legally  represented  when  the  indict¬ 
ments  were  handed  up.  Later  she  entered 
a  plea  of  not  guilty.  Two  more  felony 
indictments  were  made  April  10. 

April  5,  Mrs.  Harold  Jones  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  was  driving  alone  near 
Washington,  Pa.,  when  a  tire  was  punc¬ 
tured.  She  asked  two  men  nearby  to 
help  make  repairs.  She  offered  them  $2. 
When  they  had  finished  the  task,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  the  money  they  shoved 
her  aside,  threw  her  baggage  out  on  the 
highway,  bade  her  goodby  and  drove 
away. 

April  4-5,  a  series  of  storms  in  the 
southwest  caused  loss  of  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  damage.  The  greatest  loss  of  life 
was  at  Shawnee  Okla.,  caught  without 
warning  in  the  path  of  a  cloudburst  that 
turned  a  small  creek  into  a  raging  tor¬ 
rent,  driving  more  than  1,000  residents 
from  their  homes.  Four  persons,  three 
men  and  a  woman,  perished,  and  two 
others  are  believed  to  have  drowned. 
Property  damage  in  Shawnee  was  $1,000- 
000.  Three  lives  were  claimed  by  wind¬ 
storms  in  Kansas  and  Arkansas,  which 
in  some  sections  reached  a  velocity  of 
eighty  miles  an  hour.  Shortly  after 
teachers  had  herded  45  pupils  into  a 
storm  cave  near  a  sehoolhouse  at  Dun¬ 
can,  Okla.,  the  school  building  was  de¬ 
molished  by  a  tornado. 

Two  bombs  were  exploded  April  4, 
making  Chicago’s  record  thirty  since 
Jan.  1  and  112  since  the  beginning  of 
1927.  The  soft  drink  parlor  of  Joseph 
Klak,  Democratic  Precinct  Captain  at 
No.  3616  South  Kedzie  Avenue,  was 
blown  out  of  business.  Klak  and  his 
family,  who  lived  in  the  rear,  were  tossed 
out  of  their  beds.  A  bomb  placed  in 
the  doorway  of  a  one-story  vacant  brick 
building  at  No.  8316  South  Racine  Ave¬ 
nue  blew  out  the  entire  front  and  broke 
windows  in  several  other  buildings  in  the 
block. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew.  ninety-three, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  one 
of  the  country’s  best  known  and  pictur¬ 
esque  men,  died  April  5,  of  pneumonia 
at  his  home,  No.  27  West  54th  Street, 
New  York.  Mr.  Depew  would  have  cele¬ 
brated  his  ninety-fourth  birthday  April 
23.  Mr.  Depew  was  famous  as  a  brilliant 
speaker  and  connected  with  many  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises. 

April  7,  the  Norwegian  whaling  vessel 
Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  arrived  at  Tomp- 
kinsville,  Staten  Island,  with  a  cargo  of 
whale  oil  from  the  Antarctic  seas  valued 
at  ,$1,200,000.  There  were  48,000  barrels 
of  oil  aboard  the  Sir  James  Clark  Ross 
and  each  barrel  is  valued  at  £5,  English 
money.  Each  member  of  the  crew  re¬ 
ceives  a  share  of  the  proceeds,  the  amount 
depending  on  his  rank.  A  meat-cutter, 
for  instance,  earned  about  $1,500  bonus 
in  addition  to  his  $40  a  month  as  an 
able  seaman.  The  boat  was  the  base  of 
operations  during  its  seventy-four-day 
cruise  in  the  whaling  territory.  This 
was  south  of  New  Zealand.  A  fleet  of 
five  “chasers”  does  the  actual  hunting 
of  the  whales.  A  “chaser”  is  about  120 
feet  in  length  and  carries  a  crew  of 
eleven  men. 

Detectives  with  machine  guns  April  7, 
swooped  down  on  a  small  summer  cot¬ 
tage  at  Colby’s  Point,  five  miles  east  of 
Crystal  Lake,  in  McHenry  County,  Ill., 
rescuing  Thomas  Gaynor,  wealthy  Chic¬ 
ago  automobile  dealer  and  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  new  McCormick  Hotel, 
kidnaped  April  1,  and  held  under  a  de¬ 
mand  for  ransom  in  sums  ranging  from 
$100,000  down  to  $10,000.  Eight  men 
were  indicted  for  the  crime  April  9.  Six 
of  the  men  indicted  are  under  arrest. 
Harold  Conliffe  and  George  Maher  es¬ 
caped  arrest,  but  not  indictment.  They 


are  said  to  have  been  leaders  of  the  kid¬ 
napping  gangs  in  Detroit  and  New  York. 
The  six  prisoners  who  were  to  be  ar¬ 
raigned  April  9  were  Harry  Burton  of 
Detroit,  Henry  Harms,  James  O’Brien, 
Otto  Sehoen,  William  L.  Lewis,  and 
Frank  Carson. 

Floyd  Bennett  and  Bernt  Balchen, 
who  flew  to  Detroit  April  8,  from  St. 
Paul,  in  Commander  Byrd's  giant  South 
Pole  plane,  said  they  had  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  test  flight  with  the  plane  in 
Canada  to  beat  the  gold  rush  from  Le 
Pas,  Manitoba,  to  the  Reindeer  Lake, 
country.  While  the  army  of  prospectors 
were  held  up  at  Le  Pas,  awaiting  the 
Spring  thaws,  said  Bennett,  he  and 
Balchen,  with  a  group  associated  with 
the  Canadian  Western.  Airways,  flew  to 
the  Reindeer  Lake  District  and  staked 
out  thirty-one  valuable  claims.  Four¬ 
teen  planes  already  are  in  use  for  pros¬ 
pecting  work. 

Flood  waters  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
April  9  had  taken  the  lives  of  two  men, 
had  sent  the  engine  and  baggage  car  of  a 
Canadian  National  Railway  passenger 
train  through  a  bridge  with  two  men 
feared  lost  and  had  caused  heavy  prop¬ 
erty  damage  in  both  porvinces.  The  two 
known  dead  are  Treffle  Woy,  19  years 
old,  and  William  Morin,  20,  years  old, 
who  were  drowned  when  their  wragon 
was  swept  off  a  bridge  of  the  Chaudiere 
River  near  St.  Lambert.  Passengers  on 
the  train,  which  was  bound  for  Montreal 
from  Quebec,  were  only  shaken  up  as 
the  engine  and  baggage  car  crashed 
through  the  bridge  at  Drummondsville, 
supports  of  which  had  been  weakened  by 
the  waters.  J.  Robbin,  45  years  old,  a 
baggageman,  and  R.  Thivierge,  express 
messengers,,  are  unaccounted  for  and 
believed  to  have  been  drowned. 

One  girl  was  killed  and  24  school 
children  were  injured,  ten  seriously, 
April  10  when  a  north-bound  Louisville 
&  Nashville  passenger  train  struck  a 
school  bus  at  Mountain  Creek,  Ala.,  on  a 
grade  crossing.  The  injured  were  put 
on  the  train  and  taken  to  Birmingham. 
Donnie  McCord,  14  years  old,  died  on 
the  way  to  a  Clinton  hospital.  According 
to  the  driver  of  the  bus,  Ed.  Rogers,  a 
string  of  box  cars,  sitting  on  a  blind 
siding,  obscured  his  view  and  he  did  not 
realize  the  train  was  approaching  until 
the  bus  was  on  the  crossing. 

In  the  Chicago  primary  elections 
April  10,  the  Thompson-Small  alliance 
was  defeated.  There  was  much  violence 
but  only  one  murder  done  by  machine 
gunners  on  a  crowded  street  in  daylight 
which  resulted  in  the  killing  of  a  man 
who  dared  run  against  the  organization 
candidate  for  ward  committeeman.  The 
man  slain  by  machine  gunners  was  O.  C. 
Cranady  a  Negro  lawyer  and  ex-service 
man,  who  was  opposing  Morris  Eller, 
boss  of  the  20th  Ward,  for  commit¬ 
teeman.  The  murder  was  the  more 
•spectacular  in  that  Cranady  was  riding 
at  the  time  in  an  automobile  with  stream¬ 
ers  announcing  his  condidacy,  and  was 
killed  from  a  car  containing  seven  men, 
which,  according  to  witnesses,  was  flying 
Eller  banners. 

WASHINGTON. — Harry  F.  Sinclair’s 
separate  trial  on  the  charge  of  conspiring 
with  Albert  B.  Fall  to  defraud  the 
United  States  in  the  Teapot  Dome  oil 
lease  opened  April  9.  Sixty-four  men 
and  women  were  examined  for  the  jury 
in  less  than  three  and  a  half  hours.  By 
mid-afternoon  a  jury  of  12  men  had 
qualified.  They  were  at  once  sworn  in 
and,  flanked  by  bailiffs,  were  led  off  to 
be  kept  under  lock  and  key  until  they 
return  their  verdict.  This  speed  in  se¬ 
lecting  jurors  was  due  to  the  so-called 
Texas  rule  whereby  the  questioning  is 
done  by  the  judge  instead  of  by  rival 
lawyers,  and  to  Justice  Jennings  Bailey. 
He  wasted  no  words  in  weeding  out  the 
ineligibles.  Chiefly  they  were  the  more 
intelligent  types  who  professed  to  be  un¬ 
alterably  biased  from  reading  about  the 
oil  scandals  or  hearing  of  them  over  the 
radio. 

An  important  navigation  rule  was  laid 
down  April  9,  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  ruled  that  ships  having  the  right 
of  way  are  not  required  to  change  their 
course  to  prevent  collision.  The  decision 
came  in  suits  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam¬ 
ship  Company  arising  out  of  the  collision 
of  the  steamer  Newport  and  the  steam 
schooner  Svea  in  November,  1922,  twelve 
miles  at  sea  off  San  Francisco.  The 
Svea  had  the  right  of  way  and  signalled, 
but  held  to  her  course.  Lower  Federal 
Courts  had  held  that  the  Svea  should 
have  given  way  and  changed  her  course 
when  it  became  evident  that  the  Newport, 
in  disregard  of  signals  and  right  of  way 
rules,  intended  to  hold  her  course. 

Repeal  of  the  3  per  cent,  tax  on  pas¬ 
senger  automobiles  was  urged  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  April  10,  by 
J.  Borden  Weeks,  of  Philadelphia,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Motorists’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Weeks  appeared,  he  told 
the  committee  not  for  manufacturers  or 
dealers,  but  for  the  automobile  owners 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Weeks  was  one  of 
a  number  of  witnesses  who  appeared  at 
the  opening  of  public  hearings  on  the 
tax  bill.  Much  interest  has  been  aroused 
in  the  automobile  tax.  Mr.  Weeks  pre¬ 
sented  figures  to  the  committee  on  behalf 
of  his  organization  which  showed  that 
since  the  passage  of  the  automobile  ex¬ 
cise  tax  law  October  4,  1917,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  collected  from  motorists  who 
have  bought  new  cars  the  enormous  sum 
of  $1,100,060,000. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 9 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  671. 


NOTICE — For  sale  118  acres,  good  house,  barns, 
silo,  horses,  15  cows,  hens,  hogs;  close  to 
school,  stores,  church  and  station;  price  $5,000. 
$2,000  down;  also  16  acres,  house  and  barn, 
cow  and  hens,  tools  and  crops;  price  $1,500. 
HENRY  WULFF,  Ellicottville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm  on  shares,  stocked, 
equipped.  A.  MARTIN,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — On  improved  road  9-acre  poultry 
farm;  large  henhouse,  good  barn  with  base¬ 
ment.  good  house  with  running  water  and  elec¬ 
tric  lights;  just  outside  village  for  $2,500,  is 
cheap.  Enquire  of  W.  S.  KING,  Brooktondale, 


14  ACRES,  old  colonial  house,  fireplaces,  panel¬ 
ing;  elm  shaded  lawns;  for  country  home,  poul¬ 
try,  blueberries,  trout;  village;  State  road;  elec¬ 
tricity;  owner.  BOX  75,  Southwiek,  Mass. 


EASTERN  SHORE  of  Maryland,  52  acres,  35 
cultivated,  on  concrete  highway,  iy2  miles 
from  county  seat  on  railroad;  A-l  soil;  7-room 
house,  nice  shade  trees  and  orchard;  fine  water: 
poultry  buildings  for  a  large  number  of  birds; 
$2,500,  easy  terms.  J.  E.  BAINES,  Red  Bank, 
N.  .J. 


Miscellaneous 

HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 

PURE  HONEY — Postpaid  third  zone,  white 
clover,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  dark  buckwheat,  $1.65; 
complete  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept. 
G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  two  60-lb.  cans,  $11; 

sample.  15c;  no  better  honey  produced.  AR¬ 
THUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 

GIRLS — A  reduction  in  hair  work.  LILA 

PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Good  farm  home  in  Connecticut 
where  deserving  boy  16  may  work  and  enjoy 
home  life.  Apply  to  BUREAU  OF  CHILD  WEL¬ 
FARE,  171  Capitol  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 

FINE  extracted  honey,  10-lb.  pail,  within  third 
zone,  clover.  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Solid  steel  sandwich  power  hay 
press,  two-horse  sleigh  and  one-horse  sleigh; 
great  sacrifice.  WILLMERE  FARMS,  Ber- 

nardsville,  N.  J. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gallon; 

maple  sugar,  10  lbs.,  $3;  5  lbs.,  $1.60;  2-oz. 
cakes,  40c  lb.,  not  prepaid;  prices  on  large  or¬ 
ders.  GEO.  N.  WOODRUFF,  Jericho,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE— -First  quality  cedar  posts,  all  sizes, 
any  quantity;  on  improved  road;  write  for 
prices;  can  deliver  carlots.  EARL  R.  PECK 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory. 

60c;  red  hickory,  40c;  postpaid;  give  length, 
single  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
shellbark  hickory,  15c.  CHAS.  RICKARD,  R. 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Mann's  green  bone  cutter,  hand  or 
power:  give  number,  condition  and  price. 
LAWRENCE,  Herrick  Ave.,  Eustis,  Fla. 

HONEY— Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.;  buckwheat 
$o.40,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  granulated, 
postpaid:  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

AT  44  VALUE,  stone  grist  mill,  steel  mill, 

l’apec  ensilage  cutter,  6-liorse  Mianus  marine 
engine,  heavy  double  harness.  R.  W.  FARN- 
HAM,  Prudence,  R.  I. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  by  parcel  post  pre¬ 

paid,  $2.50  per  gallon  in  second  zone;  $2  65 
third  zone.  D.  W.  HAYES,  Chester,  Vt. 

WANTED — Family  for  two-room  bungalow  and 
large  sleeping  porch,  on  quiet  farm,  from 
June  to  September;  $100.  BEESMER,  R.  D  2 
Box  56,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Bees  in  patent  hives,  $4  and  $5 
each.  LOUIS  WEITLAUF,  Catskill.  N  Y 
Phone,  Catskill  569-F-2. 

STRICTLY  fancy  heavy  maple  syrup  delivered 
to  third  zone  (insured)  $2.75  per  gallon;  com¬ 
mon  dark  syrup,  $2;  my  risk.  DEN  ROBIN¬ 
SON,  Pawlet,  Vt. 

TWO  perfection  milkers,  nearly  new,  guaran¬ 
teed.  O.  B.-DEYO,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 


A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  Is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 

It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time,  i 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  aud  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Publisher’s  Desk  is  to  the  farmer  (who 
takes  The  Rural  New-Yorker)  what  a 
lawyer  is  to  the  big  business  man,  a  coun¬ 
sel  and  a  forewarner  of  his  dollars. 

c.  s. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  hear  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  serving  country  people 
in  a  practical  way.  The  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  paper  give  information  and 
advice  in  other  lines,  but  it  is  the  particu¬ 
lar  function  of  Publisher’s  Deck  to  steer 
farmers  clear  of  financial  pitfalls. 

I  have  been  in  bed  for  about  two  months 
with  lumbago.  What  have  you  for  a 
cure?  Add  a  cure  to  your  next  paper. 

Florida.  J.  J.  C. 

Any  quack  medical  concern  would  pre¬ 
scribe  for  this  ailment  without  hesitation, 
and  guarantee  a  cure  at  so  many  dollars 
per  treatment.  Here  is  what  the  physi¬ 
cian  on  our  staff  writes  the  sufferer: 

“Your  call  for  service  is  welcome,  we 
regret  only  that  we  cannot  always  give 
the  help  that  is  asked  for,  and  this  ap¬ 
plies  with  particular  force  to  medical 
questions.  When  the  human  body  is  af¬ 
fected  by  disease  there  are  usually  many 
things  to  be  considered  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  one  at  a  distance  to  know  about. 
Those  who  have  undergone  the  cross-ques¬ 
tioning  and  examination  of  physicians  in¬ 
tent  upon  learning  all  that  they  can  about 
a  case  of  illness  will  appreciate  that,  with 
the  best  of  intentions,  the  sufferer  can  sel¬ 
dom  advance  all  the  information  needed 
for  a  correct  diagnosis  and  rational 
treatment.  To  take  your  question  as  an 
example,  you  ask  what  cure  we  offer  for 
lumbago.  A  simple  question  on  the  face 
of  it,  but  let  me  tell  you  a  little  some¬ 
thing  about  lumbago  that  will  show  that 
this  request  is  not  as  easily  complied  with 
as  it  might  appear  to  be. 

“Lumbago,  or  backache,  is  an  attack  of 
pain  in  and  more  or  less  stiffness  and  dis¬ 
ability  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  back.  It  may  be  acute  and 
short-lived  or  chronic  and  very  difficult 
to  alleviate.  It  has  been  generally  called 
muscular  rheumatism  but  there  are  many 
conditions  other  than  rheumatism  that 
may  be  responsible  for  it.  Acute  attacks 
usually  follow  exposure  of  the  body  to 
cold  and  muscular  strains.  These  attacks 
may  be  expected  to  yield  to  rest  and 
sedatives  to  relieve  the  pain  and  such 
locally  applied  measures  as  rubbing  with 
irritating  liniments,  the  use  of  mustard 
plaster,  the  hot-water  bag  and  rubbing 
the  affected  muscles  thoroughly  with 
methyl  salicylate,  over  which  a  flannel 
cloth  is  then  placed  and  a  heated  flat  iron 
passed  several  times. 

“Your  physician  may  have  tried  any 
or  all  of  these.  Do  not  expect  him  to 
know  in  advance  what  will  cure  you ;  he 
is  probably  human  and  subject  to  human 
limitations  in  the  matter  of  medical 
knowledge.  But  now,  lumbago  may  not 
be  due  to  exposure  and  strain ;  there  are 
close  to  a  dozen  recognized  causes  of  the 
disability  that  goes  under  that  name. 
These  vary  from  simple  injury  to  the 
back,  perhaps  from  falling  or  suddenly 
sitting  down  upon  a  hard  place,  to  ac¬ 
tual  disease  of  the  spine.  Even  the  poi¬ 
soning  of  the  system  by  infected  teeth 
may  show  itself  by  pain  in  the  back,  lead 
poisoning  may  have  a  like  effect  and 
what  is  called  defective  muscular  balance, 
due  to  some  deformity,  may  also  bring 
about  disability  and  pain  in  these  mus¬ 
cles.  I  am  not  going  to  name  over  all 
possible  causes  of  lumbago ;  the  examin¬ 
ing  physician  can  usually  eliminate  the 
most  of  them  after  examination,  and  it 
is  not  wise  to  frighten  even  the  strongest- 
winded  by  a  list  of  things  that  can  occur 
but,  in  their  cases,  never  have.  I  men¬ 
tion  the  above  only  to  show  you  and 
other  readers  of  this  reply  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  prescribe  for  a  name  like 
“lumbago”  intelligently  when  the  name 
offered  by  the  patient  is  the  only  guide 
a  physician  can  have  as  to  the  actual 
nature  of  the  trouble.  It  would  be  a  fine 
thing  if  it  could  be  done,  but  only  phy¬ 
sicians  with  little  sense  of  responsibility 
or  perhaps  an  exaggerated  sense  of  grim 
humor  would  attempt  it.” 


E.  G.  Lewis,  promoter  of  the  Atas¬ 
cadero  project,  was  found  guilty  on  14 
counts  of  misuse  of  the  United  States 
mails  in  his  “personal  loan”  scheme  by  a 
jury  in  Federal  Judge  Taul  J.  McCor¬ 
mick's  court.  Major  H.  L.  Kramer,  co¬ 
defendant  of  Lewis,  was  found  guilty  on 
two  counts  and  acquitted  of  12.  William 
Ahrens,  the  third  defendant  was  acquit¬ 
ted  on  all  14  counts.  Judge  McCormick 
will  sentence  Lewis  and  Kramer  on  April 
2.  The  maximum  penalty  under  the 
charge  is  five  years’  imprisonment  and 
$1,000  fine  on  each  charge. 

The  above  item  records  the  second  con¬ 
viction  of  E.  G.  Lewis  in  California  on 
the  charge  of  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 
This  conviction  took  place  the  latter  part 
of  March.  Lewis  is  already  under  sen¬ 
tence  on  a  pi-evious  conviction  of  six 
years’  imprisonment  in  connection  with 
his  California  schemes.  Lewis  escaped 
conviction  so  many  times  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  in  connection  with  similar 
swindles  that  his  conviction  in  Califor¬ 
nia  seems  the  more  remarkable.  Many 
thousands  of  people  whom  Lewis  robbed 
in  his  vai-ious  schemes  will  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his  plight. 
This  ending  of  his  get-rich-quick  schemes 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  who  are  in¬ 
clined  to  follow  a  similar  career. 

I  am  sending  you  an  insurance  policy 
which  the  man  gave  me  to  read.  I  am 
to  have  10  days  to  decide  on  it.  Is  the 
policy  all  right?  I  don’t  want  to  be 
beaten  and  wish  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  help  me 
out.  I  will  ask  first,  if  it  is  good,  then 
I  will  take  it,  and  if  not,  I  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  it.  E.  H. 

New  York. 

The  policy  enclosed  by  the  subscriber 
is  one  of  the  limited  accident  policies 
issued  by  the  National  Protective  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The 
premium  for  one  year  is  $3.G5.  It  pro¬ 
vides  an  indemnity  for  loss  of  life,  other 
personal  injuries  and  for  loss  of  time  due 
to  such  prescribed  accidents  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  The  first  provision  of 
the  policy  reads  as  follows : 

“By  the  wrecking  or  disablement  of  any 
privately  owned  automobile  of  the  pleas¬ 
ure  car  type  in  which  the  insured  is  rid¬ 
ing  or  driving,  or  is  accidentally  thrown 
from  within  such  wrecked  or  disabled  au¬ 
tomobile.” 

The  policy  holder  is  entitled  to  indem¬ 
nity  according  to  the  above  if  he  is  dis¬ 
abled  by  the  wrecking  of  an  automobile 
or  by  being  thrown  from  a  wrecked  auto¬ 
mobile.  When  is  an  automobile  considered 
“wrecked”  by  the  insurance  company? 
Would  a  wheel  coming  off  and  the  car 
upset  be  considered  a  wreck?  We  do  not 
know,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  induce 
the  insurance  concerns  issuing  this  class 
of  limited  insurance  to  define  a  “wreck.” 
Similar  conditions  apply  to  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  when  riding  in  taxicabs  and  other 
public  conveyances.  It  is  such  indefinite 
limitations  in  such  policies  that  cause 
misunderstanding  of  the  measure  of  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  the  insured.  Some  of  the 
“limited”  accident  policies  sell  for  as  low 
as  $1  per  thousand.  Many  people  take 
out  such  policies  believing  they  are  secur¬ 
ing  unlimited  accident  insurance  only  to 
be  disillusioned  when  an  accident  hap¬ 
pens  to  them.  That  this  class  of  insur¬ 
ance  is  profitable  to  the  companies  is¬ 
suing  the  limited  policies  is  evident  from 
the  number  of  concerns  entering  this  field. 
National  Protective  Insurance  Associa¬ 
tion  is  not  licensed  by  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  making 
some  examination  of  parcel  post  pack¬ 
ages.  It  has  been  found  that  correspond¬ 
ence  has  been  included  in  many  cases  and 
the  Post  Office  will  charge  first-class  pos¬ 
tage  for  the  entire  package  if  they  find 
that  there  is  any  writing  enclosed  with  it. 

Additional  postage  will  be  charged  for 
the  first  offense  but  for  subsequent  of¬ 
fenses  action  will  be  brought  against  the 
offender.  The  only  matter  that  can  be 
enclosed  with  a  package  that  is  sent  hy 
parcel  post  is  an  invoice  or  statement 
describing  the  goods.  Anything  in  the 
Way  of  correspondence  makes  it  first  class 
mail,  calling  for  letter  postage. 

The  Post  Office  will  open  packages  in 
the  attempt  to  stop  the  practice. 


Strong  Lard 

We  have  some  strong  lard.  Do  you 
know  of  any  rendering  to  make  it  fit 
for  use  ?  e.  c.  d. 

W.  Shokan,  N.  Y. 


Silo  Resurrection  Time 


NOW — this  month — get  your  sick  Silo  cured  for  Fall  filling — with 
Crainelox  Covering.  The  cost  is  small ;  the  result  a  Silo  at  least 

three  times  stronger  and  warmer  than  the 
CRAj/ve  old  one  ever  was  !  Crainelox  Covering,  a 

.  \OUJR  Da,  tough  wooden  band  that  winds  spirally 

^  TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL  over  the  staves,  has  rebuilt  thousands 

of  prosit  of  Silos — some  over  20  years  ago — that 


CRAINE,  INC 


60  Adams  Street 


Norwich,  N.  Y, 


CRAINE  une 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  McCormick- Deering  “  1 00  Series”  planters  combine 
old,  time-proved  principles  with  a  simplified  design  which 
insures  greater  accuracy,  a  wider  range  of  adaptability,  and 
easier  ways  of  adapting  the  planters  to  the  different  require¬ 
ments.  It  has  taken  a  number  of  years  to  perfect  this  combina¬ 
tion.  The  result  is  a  series  of  planters,  which  have  no  untried 
features.  Their  superiority  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  these 
proved  principles  are  combined  and  applied. 

The  McCormick-Deering  ”100  Series”  planters  are  furn¬ 
ished  both  as  check-row  planters  and  drills.  The  check-row 
planter  can  be  quickly  set  for  drilling,  and  only  a  moment  is 
required  to  change  it  to  power  hill-drop  for  bunch-drop  drilling. 
Available  with  either  30  or  36-inch  wheels. 

The  pea-and-bean  and  fertilizer  attachments  are  of  an  im¬ 
proved  design,  and  can  be  quickly  installed  both  on  planters 
and  drills.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  planter  that  will  plant  your 
crops  accurately  and  that  will  require  minimum  attention,  it 
will  pay  you  to  ask  the  local  McCormick-Deering  dealer  to 
demonstrate  a  McCormick-Deering  “  1 00  Series”  planter. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


McCORMICK'DEERING 

PLANTERS 


McCormick- 

Deering 

“ 100  Series ” 

Planters 


A  Great  Combination 

of  Time-Proved  Features 


$25.00  Reward 


We  will  pay  $25.00  reward  for  informa¬ 
tion  leading  to  the  discovery  of  Surge 
Milker  Units  stolen  from  the  barn  of  S.  W. 
Willwerth,  Chittenango  Station,  N.  Y. 
Surge  Units  bear  Pulsator  Nos.  9773  and 
8706  and  Surge  Pail  Nos.  A-722  and  A-762. 


PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

2851  W.  19th  St.  Chicago,  111. 

or  523  E.  Willow  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

OafsSiraw,  Alfalfa,  CloverHayde“lvi?ed!’Tfm,sp«I'mn 

Inspection.  JAMES  15.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  HELP  estates  and  farms. 

Married  and  single.  Written  references  required.  Call  if 
possible.  THE  FAfIMERS’  BUREAU  (AGENCY)  71  West  45th  St  .N.T.C. 


PRACTICAL  FARM  MANAGER— With  life  experience  in  dairying 
and  general  farming,  open  for  position  about  April  15. 
Aire  35  married. one’ehild.  Best  of  reference  from  present 
employer.  ADVERTISER  3919,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Tharsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded ;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letehworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  run  dairy  farm  in  Orange 
County,  with  family;  Polish  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3SS7,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Responsible  woman  as  cook  and  gen¬ 
eral  liouseworker  for  year  around;  country; 
family  of  five;  all  conveniences;  $65  a  month; 
references  required.  MRS.  NELSON  C.  OS¬ 
BORNE,  East  Hampton,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER  wanted;  married,  no 
small  children;  school  1^  miles  away,  no 
transportation;  will  have  to  board  two  or  three 
men;  will  discuss  terms  with  desirable  appli¬ 
cants  and  answer  all  replies.  THE  LLOYD 
FRUIT  FARMS,  IVeston,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 


DAIRYMAN-FARMER,  permanent  position  for 
reliable  married  man;  45-acre  dairy-poultry 
farm.  10  cows,  1  team;  farm  in  village  near 
school  and  stores;  new  house,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements;  $100  month,  privileges;  open  June 
1;  personal  interview  with  references  necessary. 
H.  F.  HENDRICKSON,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  young  man  on 
poultry  farm;  $60  month,  board.  M.  VOGEL, 
Wliitesville,  N.  J. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  small  dairy  farm,  all 
facilities;  New  Jersey;  residence,  fuel  and 
vegetables  furnished ;  describe  yourself  and  fami¬ 
ly  and  state  wages  wanted;  must  be  strictly 
sober  and  honest.  ADVERTISER  3916,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  gentleman’s  estate 
in  Connecticut;  must  milk  eight  cows,  work 
in  garden  and  lawns;  drive  car;  house,  wood  and 
milk;  small  family;  $70  per  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3921,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  single,  on  modern  poul¬ 
try  farm;  Allegany  County;  must  be  neat, 
dean;  full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3924,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Master  and  matron  cottage  boys; 

salary  $115  per  month,  maintenance;  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  GRANT  FANCHER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED  at  once,  single,  strong,  reliable,  hon¬ 
est,  willing  young  man  to  help  in  dairy  and 
general  farming;  references;  state  wages. 
SMITH  BROS.,  Box  208,  Yantic,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  permanent  position 
as  general  farmer,  on  small  dairy  farm;  one 
who  can  milk;  wages  $75  per  month,  cottage, 
firewood  and  milk.  ARTHUR  W.  JONES,  Wil¬ 
low  Brook  Farm,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  party  to  work  on  share 
basis  on  farm  stocked  with  sheep  and  turkeys. 
MAYBROOK  FARMS,  Swanton,  Vt. 


SINGLE  men,  dry-hand  milkers,  up-to-date  cer¬ 
tified  dairy;  16  cows  twice  day;  also  farm 
men  able  to  milk,  emergency;  $60,  board.  Write 
or  wire  SHEFFIELD  FARMS  CO.,  Pawling, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  married  couple,  small  family;  husband 
good  milker,  certified  dairy;  all  around  farm 
hand;  wife  assist  in  boarding-house;  separate 
living  quarters  with  privileges;  permanent.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3928,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AT  ONCE — Single,  experienced  man  for  general 
farm  and  poultry  work;  give  references,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter. 
CHAS.  MANLEY,  Braintree,  Vt. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  work  on 
dairy  farm :  must  be  a  good  mechanic,  truck 
and  tractor  driver,  and  experienced  in  black- 
smithing  and  horse  shoeing;  location,  Northern 
New  Jersey:  state  wages,  references  and  ex¬ 
perience;  position  open  for  a  single  man  who  is 
good  milker  and  farm  hand  at  $60.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3920,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  Protestant  young 
man  for  general  farm  work  and  assist  in 
small  dairy  room;  must  be  good  dry-hand  milk- 
op.  neat  and  of  good  habits;  good  living  condi¬ 
tions;  state  wages  desired  ami  full  particulars. 
BOX  152,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Handy  naan  on  place  in  Westchester 
County,  house  with  privileges;  answer  with 
copies  of  references  and  wages  wanted  in  first 
letter.  Address  ADVERTISER  3929,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AV  ANTED— Single  young  man,  outdoor  work, 
growing  hardy  plants  and  flowers;  board  on 
premises;  state  experience  and  terms.  Reply, 
P.  O.  BOX  538,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boy  on  farm,  $25  month,  room, 
board,  laundry;  some  experience.  FRED 
BARNES,  Route  1,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Strong,  capable,  kind  woman,  about 
45,  as  working  housekeeper  in  family  of  three. 
BOX  89,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  or  married  men  for  general 
farm;  accredited  Guernseys,  fruit,  bees,  poul¬ 
try,  milking  machines,  tractors,  loaders,  spread¬ 
ers,  electricity,  running  water;  write  expecta¬ 
tions  and  particulars  to  OTTERKILL  FARMS, 
Orange  County,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  housekeeper,  responsible,  middle- 
aged,  American,  Protestant,  white;  good  plain 
cook  who  can  keep  modern  house  in  country  in 
first-class  order  for  business  couple  with  as¬ 
sistance  of  cleaner  two  days  a  week,  more  or 
less  as  guests  make  necessary;  an  active,  neat 
woman  seeking  permanent  place  and  comfor¬ 
table  home  may  assume  as  much  responsibility 
and  receive  such  salary  as  results  warrant;  nec¬ 
essary  to  stay  alone  occasionally;  watchman  on 
premises;  references  should  accompany  en¬ 
quiries  to  MRS.  A.  n.  TRYON,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 


MAN  with  boy  or  wife,  good  milkers;  man  good 
teamster  and  for  general  farm  work ;  state 
age,  experience,  salary,  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3942,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  Protestant,  white,  good  cook,  baker, 
no  laundry;  permanent  position  private  fami¬ 
ly  on  Long  Island  country  place;  wages  $65; 
give  references,  full  particulars  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3936,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  housekeeper  to  take  full  charge  of 
small  house  in  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  for  mother  and 
two  children;  must  be  good  plain  cook.  Write 
C.  S.  HALLOWELL,  Inc.,  103  Park  Ave„  New 
York  City. 


MARRIED  man  wanted  for  milk  route  on  Long 
Island;  early  hours,  1:30  A.  M. ;  must  be  able 
to  drive  Ford  and  have  chauffeur’s  license.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3952,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  boys’  school;  general  farm 
work;  wife  laundress;  salary  $1,380  and 
maintenance.  GRANT  FANCHER,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


TEAMSTER,  experienced,  middle-aged,  married 
man,  steady  position  logging,  plowing,  mow¬ 
ing,  grading.  D.  WRIGHT,  Bayville,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  woman  wanted — Waitress  and  house¬ 
work;  salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance; 
state  age,  date  available.  SUFFOLK  COUNTY 
TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I„ 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  teamster  and  dairyman  on 
small  farm,  Clinton  County,  New  York;  .year 
round  position  for  good  steady  man;  no  boozer; 
$40  per  month.  ADVERTISER  3950,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Clean,  experienced,  dry-hand  milker 
for  certified  dairy;  15  cows;  wages  $67.50  and 
maintenance;  10-hour  day;  no  outside  work; 
state  age,  experience,  reference.  RARITAN 
VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED  by  Protestant  family  a  reliable  mid¬ 
dle-aged  woman  for  housework,  plain  cooking 
and  egg  cleaning;  $25  monthly  and  board;  good 
home.  OLIVET  POULTRY  FARM,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  as  manager  of  a  farm  and  dairy 
in  New  Jersey,  having  a  herd  of  about  100 
head  and  buying  milk  from  farmers  adjacent 
thereto;  plant  has  capacity  of  about  fifteen 
thousand  (15,000)  quarts  daily,  selling  both 
wholesale  and  retail;  only  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  creating  a  market  for  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  need  apply;  salary  liberal,  with  first-class 
living  conditions.  ADVERTISER  3948,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm-raised  young  man  on  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farm;  state  age,  height, 
weight,  in  first  letter;  salary  $50  per  month  and 
board;  vacancy  must  be  filled  at  once.  INDIAN 
HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  wanted  for  Eastern  Shore  Maryland 
water  front  farm;  wife  to  cook  for  small  fam¬ 
ily;  man  for  gardening,  farm  work  and  chores, 
including  two  cows;  small  cottage,  food,  fuel, 
light  supplied,  $100  month;  give  age,  nationality, 
health  and  copies  of  references  of  people  you 
have  worked  for  and  how  soon  you  can  come. 
ADVERTISER  3947,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  women  or  couple,  those  familiar 
with  country  cooking  and  general  housework; 
$130  per  month.  TELEPHONE  4429  New  Ro¬ 
chelle. 


MARRIED  farmer  or  dairyman;  wife  to  board 
from  three  to  six  men  at  $30  per  month;  mod¬ 
ern  five-room  apartment  with  electricity,  bath¬ 
room  and  heat:  usual  privileges  and  wages  com¬ 
mensurate  with  man’s  ability:  kitchen  and  din¬ 
ing-room  on  first  floor;  mention  references,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected.  BLOSSOM  HILL 
FARMS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  dairyman,  no  children,  for  modern 
plant  producing  1,000  quarts  grade  A  raw 
milk  daily;  wife  to  board  three  men  at  $30  per 
month  each;  usual  privileges,  including  modern 
five-room  apartment  with  all  conveniences:  state 
experience,  references  and  wages  expected  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3945,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


OPENING  for  several  additional  desirable  men, 
single  or  married,  on  good  Orange  County 
farm;  write  particulars  and  expectations.  OT- 
TERILL  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

_  1 

NURSE,  registered)  wishes  position;  private 
nursing  excepted.  ADVERTISER  3895,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wishes  position  on  farm  or 
estate;  American,  married,  experienced  all 
branches;  capable,  trustworthy;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3915,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  position  as  cook  or  house¬ 
man;  references,  ADVERTISER  3922,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  American,  40,  would  like  posi¬ 
tion  as  working  farm  manager;  practical  and 
up  to  date  in  all  branches;  kindly  state  full 
particulars  in  first  letter:  best  of  reference.  Ad¬ 
dress  PETER  COURNOYER,  98  Summer  St., 
Central  Falls,  R.  I. 


HERDSMAN  open  for  position  May  1;  single,  10 
years’  experience  with  Guernseys;  graduate 
Cornell  short  courses;  excellent  recommenda¬ 
tions;  good  accommodations  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3925,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  31,  wants  position;  chauffeur  or 
caretaker  on  country  place;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3926,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  experienced,  wants  charge  of  large 
boarding-house,  on  farm  or  estate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3927,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  position  wanted  by  middle-aged 
man  who  is  an  agricultural  college  graduate, 
and  understand  all  phases  of  breeding,  feeding 
and  caring  for  cows;  for  information  write  V. 
A.  MAPES,  Gen.  Del.,  Northville,  Mich. 


POULTRYMAN,  Protestant,  31,  3  years  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  wants  position.  JOHN 
BISCIIOFF,  R.  D.  1,  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


INTELLIGENT  man,  age  30,  desires  position  to 
improve  himself  as  gardener  or  grower,  with 
capable  people;  minimum  wages  considered.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  Hollander  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  place;  good  milker  and  feeder;  three 
years  on  last  place;  age  45;  will  be  ready  May 
1.  Address  MR.  D.  S.  JAARDEMA,  care  Shef¬ 
field  Farm,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  position  as  farm  manager 
or  herdsman;  farm  bred,  high  school  and 
agricultural  education;  fine  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3931,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  some  experience,  wishes  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  good  home  desired;  state  wages.  A. 
SCHOLL,  202  William  St.,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  gardener,  greenhouse,  outside, 
chauffeur;  married,  no  children;  reference;  14 
years  on  present  position.  ADVERTISER  3933, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  with  a  boy  15,  wish  positions  May  1, 
on  a  poultry  farm  or  as  caretakers  of  small 
place;  good  poultry  man;  wife  to  board  men  or 
do  part-time  work;  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3934,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wants  general  farm  work; 

steady  and  reliable.  THOS.  McNAMARA,  867 
Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  French,  19,  wishes  to  work  on 
small  farm  or  truck  farm:  speaks  liftle  Eng¬ 
lish;  will  content  himself  with  small  wages.  H. 
MEYER,  1054  Lexington  Av.,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position;  Swede;  little 
experience.  ADVERTISER  3935,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 1,000  sheep  to  pasture,  also  cattle; 

mountain  farm,  spring  water,  reasonable  price, 
good  care.  OSCAR  REITMANN,  North  Peters¬ 
burg,  N.  Y. 


MANAGER,  single,  32.  desires  charge  small 
dairy  farm;  life  experience:  reasonable  salary 
or  share  arrangement.  ADVERTISER  3937, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  position  on  stock  farm; 

has  experience  in  general  farming.  LeROY 
SMITH,  217  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOLLANDER,  married,  33  years,  with  son  10 
years,  want  position  as  housekeeper  and  house 
valet  with  good  family;  speak  German  and 
Dutch.  ADVERTISER  3943,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOY,  18,  wishes  job  as  waiter  in  country  board¬ 
ing  house,  from  June  25  to  Sept.  8.  ROBT. 
WITTPENN,  465  54th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  refined,  intelligent  lady  de¬ 
sires  position.  ADVERTISER  3951,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NATIVE,  Protestant,  60,  5  ft.  9  in.,  170  lbs., 
clean,  healthy;  dry-hand  milker,  gardener, 
farmer;  single,  taxpayer;  $75.  BOX  95,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt. 


MANAGER  poultry  farm  or  estate;  6  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  Cornell  training;  state  wages.  FRED 
V.  RICHARDS,  619  Randolph  Ave.,  Milton, 
Mass. 


YOUNG  man,  24,  Dutch,  wants  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm.  May  1 ;  one  year  experience  in  rais¬ 
ing  chicks;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
3949,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  desires  work  on  private  estate  or 
poultry  farm;  experienced.  EDWARD  NEL¬ 
SON,  195  Park  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  drives  car;  wife,  cook,  housework; 

have  one  child  6;  experienced,  reference;  pri¬ 
vate  place  only;  give  full  particulars  first  letter. 
KUCHTA,  92  7th  St.,  New  York  City. 


SINGLE  Norwegian,  26  years,  wants  to  learn 
the  farm  and  poultry  business;  am  seeking  a 
steady  job  on  a  small  farm  where  I  can  work 
with  owner  and  learn  the  business  thoroughly; 
am  sober,  honest  and  industrious.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3946,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  middle-aged  American 
couple,  as  caretakers  on  nice  place;  care  for 
poultry,  cow,  etc.;  wife  nice  cook.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3944,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  Hollander,  single,  caretaker 
private  estate;  good  milker.  WILLIAM  BE- 
SIG,  R.  F.  D.,  Westmoreland,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  single,  25  wishes  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  fruit,  vegetables  or  flowers;  green¬ 
house  experiences;  will  consider  position  as  as¬ 
sistant  on  large  up-to-date  place;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  salary  $90,  room  and  board.  Apply  J. 
HALL,  Box  192,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


TWO  young  men  desire  situation  caring  for  small 
farm;  have  college  training  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  understand  poultry  and  dairying;  can 
keep  bachelor  quarters;  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3953,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wants  employment  for  Summer 
months  on  farm  with  poultry;  4  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  senior  in  agricultural  college.  MR. 
ALIGERN  KRAGH,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  experienced  in  all 
lines  of  poultry;  carpenter,  full  set  of  car¬ 
penter  tools;  the  best  of  references;  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  May  1  or  15.  J.  H.  McDONALD,  R.  D.  1, 
Mystic,  Conn. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Del-Mar-Ya  poultry  farm,  300 
acres;  income  1927  gross  $11,544.32;  labor  in¬ 
come  $5,221.90;  net  $3,806.97;  lights,  water; 
2,400  layers;  $7,000  down,  balance  easy;  im¬ 
mediate  possession;  uninfected  range.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3774,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINE  stock  farm  with  dairy  barns,  150  tons 
hay,  1,000  bushels  corn,  100  hogs,  cattle,  team, 
implements;  100  acresrt'in  Alfalfa;  excellent 
buildings,  fine  climate;  write  owner.  WILFRED 
EFES,  Blackstone,  Va. 


FOR  RENT  or  lease,  farm,  10  acres  land,  house 
with  improvements,  poultry-houses,  other 
buildings;  7-10  mile  village,  churches,  schools, 
bank,  stores  of  all  kinds:  trolleys,  bus  lines  and 
steam  railroad.  C.  II.  JILLSON,  Marion  Ave., 
Plantsville,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  dairy  farm  in  Southern  New 
England;  125  acres;  splendid  bouse;  two  barns 
tying  up  24  head;  two  silos;  bull  barn  with  two 
stalls  and  paddocks,  poultry  houses,  sheds,  work¬ 
shop,  etc. ;  dairy  with  hot  water  system,  ice 
box,  coolers,  cans,  milking  machine,  Louden  car¬ 
rier,  ensilage  cutter,  etc. ;  farm  beautifully  sit¬ 
uated,  facing  the  south;  house  and  barns  wa¬ 
tered  by  wells,  pastures  by  never  failing  trout 
brooks;  land  has  had  green  legume  crops  plowed 
under  yearly  and  has  been  manured  heavily  be¬ 
sides  commercial  fertilizer ;  landis  in  highest  state 
of  fertility;  situated  half  mile  from  State  road, 
giving  perfect  roads  to  Providence,  Watch  Hill, 
Narragansett  Pier;  finest  markets  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  truck  collects  milk  at  door;  farm  is  two 
miles  from  thriving  village,  with  bank,  schools, 
churches,  movies,  grain  elevator,  etc. ;  train,  bus 
and  truck  service;  this  is  not  a  run-down  farm 
that  will  require  years  of  work  to  bring  it  up; 
everything  is  ready  now  for  you  and  your  cows; 
nothing  to  do  but  move  in;  present  owner  pur¬ 
chased  this  farm  nearly  50  years  ago;  only  rea¬ 
son  for  this  unusual  opportunity  is  that  the 
health  of  the  owner  demands  his  retirement: 
otherwise  the  place  would  not  be  for  sale;  priced 
most  reasonably  and  will  take  back  a  mort¬ 
gage;  if  you  want  an  honest  to  goodness  farm 
where  you  can  make  some  money  address  P.  O. 
BOX  377,  Providence,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE — Greenhouses,  in  good  condition,  on 
plot  100x100,  29  miles  from  New  York  City, 
on  Long  Island;  for  particulars  address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3902,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AT  VILLAGE  near  Binghamton,  130  acres; 

stately  colonial  mansion,  improvements;  dairy 
farm  buildings,  commercial  hennery,  orchard, 
spring  water,  woods;  $15,000.  BOX  502,  Greene, 


FOR  SALE — One-half  acre  ground  with  small 
bungalow;  all  improvements;  suitable  for 
small  poultry  farm;  5  minutes’  from  station. 
ERNEST  GREISCH,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


A  REAL  one-man  50-acre  Connecticut  poultry 
farm  for  sale;  present  owner  15  years;  stocked 
and  paying;  price  $6,000;  no  agents.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3907,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  Christian,  mother  of  two  children, 
desires  to  rent  place  suitable  for  poultry  or 
in  exchange  for  some  service.  MRS.  COLLETTE, 
Maple  St.,  Winchendon,  Mass. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  of  buying  50  to 
100-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  vicinity  Dan¬ 
bury-New  Milford,  Conn.;  fully  equipped  and  up 
to  date  in  every  respect;  give  full  details  of 
advantages  and  equipment  with  photographs  of 
buildings  if  possible.  Address  CHARLES  CEL- 
LER,  9029  Hollis  Court  Boulevard,  Bellaire, 
L.  I„  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm,  in  village,  South  Jer¬ 
sey:  stock,  tools,  milk  route,  accredited  herd. 
ADVERTISER  3923,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy  small  general  country  store; 

must  be  reasonable;  within  50  miles  of  New 
York  City;  state  particulars.  B.  COPAN, 
155  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 125-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm; 

for  particulars  write  owner,  MICHAEL 
JOHNS,  Plainfield,  Conn. 


10-ROOM  house  and  cottage,  three  acres;  Albany 
Post  Road,  facing  highest  Catskills;  all  im¬ 
provements:  fruit,  flowers,  shade;  paying  pub¬ 
lic  place:  ideal  Summer,  permanently;  $12,500. 
KXAPPEN,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — a  lake  shore  farm,  location  must  be 
free  from  pollen  causing  hay  fever;  give  full 
particulars,  price  and  terms  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3932,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARYLAND,  Eastern  Shore,  8-acre  farm  on  the 
Ocean  City  boulevard,  5  miles  from  Salisbury; 
5-room  house,  good  buildings;  horse,  harness, 
tools,  60  laying  hens;  $4,000,  $1,500  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  on  mortgage.  ELISHA  B.  STEERE,  Par- 
sonsburg,  Md. 


IDEAL  chicken  farm,  75  acres,  large  chicken 
houses,  modern  bungalow,  hot  water  heat, 
electric  lights,  running  water;  splendid  all  year 
climate;  between  Norfolk  and  Richmond;  ten 
trains  daily;  $6,500,  easy  terms.  C.  W. 
WHEELER,  Waverly,  Va. 


IN  HUNTERDON,  the  white  egg  county  of  the 
East,  eight  acres  of  our  own,  with  frontage 
on  concrete,  $1,800;  good  for  poultry;  also  a 
neighbor’s  complete  farm  of  80  acres,  $8,600, 
terms;  another  neighbor’s  rich  home  farm  of 
100  acres,  with  meadows  and  streams,  $12,000; 
I  have  these  options  for  60  days;  please  don’t 
write  but  come  and  see  them.  D.  H.  FULLER¬ 
TON,  Ringoes,  N.  J. 


52  ACRES  good  land,  10-room  house,  barn,  hen¬ 
house,  running  water;  near  village  and  neigh¬ 
bors;  nice  shade;  price  $1,800,  $500  down.  ED 
LARKINGS,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


NEW  .JERSEY  truck  garden,  muck  soil,  suitable 
for  commuters;  4  acres;  iy2  miles  from  Ram¬ 
sey  station;  running  brook,  fine  stucco  cottage, 
2-car  garage,  poultry  and  brooder  house;  will 
sell  $7,200,  terms  or  lease  to  responsible  party. 
ADVERTISER  3938,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  farm,  130 
acres,  30  head  stock,  farming  machinery;  3 
miles  from  town;  price  $7,500,  $2,500  cash.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3939,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  owner  wants  to  hear  from  Danish  and 
Swedish  prospective  buyers.  ADVERTISER 
3940,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AY  ANTED — Poultry  farm  or  land  suitable  for 
same  in  or  near  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. ;  must 
have  running  water,  electric  lights,  telephone; 
please  state  all"  particulars  in  first  letter;  will 
act  immediately  if  interested.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3941,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUNGALOW,  2  lots,  5-rooms,  bath,  water,  gas, 
electricity,  heating;  convenient  to  stores  and 
trains;  45  minutes  from  New  York;  sacrifice, 
$4,500,  cash  $2,000.  TRYON,  Wellington  Ave. 
Closter,  N.  J. 


IDEAL  mountain  country  home,  3  acres,  stucco, 
5-rooms,  bath,  garage,  electric,  running  water; 
beautiful  scenery,  1,100  ft.  elevation;  convenient 
to  train  and  store;  $4,500,  about  half  cash. 
C.  B.,  (AVoodpeckers  Point),  Middle  Valley, 
N.  J. 


AVANTED — Farm,  about  100  acres,  up  to  125 
miles  New  York,  stocked,  on  good  road;  must 
border  on  lake  or  river;  not  over  $10,000;  have 
$2,500.  ADATERTISER  3954,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  or  lease,  desirable  57-acre  farm;  40 
acres  under  cultivation,  two  dwellings,  one 
7  rooms,  the  other  11  rooms;  improved,  steam 
heat:  outbuildings,  two  barns,  modern  farm 
equipment;  conveniently  located  in  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  State  road,  two  miles  from 
station;  references.  JOHN  RUSSELL,  77  Cro¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


SAWMILL  and  State  road  village  farm;  modern 
improvements:  bargain  for  cash.  F.  N. 
LAAVRENCE,  Brimfield,  Mass. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  665 . 


in  one  day  with  this 
Fordscn  Power  Mower 

Sold  through  Authorized 
Ford  Dealers.  If  your  local 
dealer  cannot  supply  you 
write  or  wire  us  direct  at 
our  expense. 

THE  DETROIT  HARVESTER  CO. 

Department  K-4 

Detroit  *  -  Michigan 


Grain  Threshers 


Do  a  nice,  clean  job  of  threshing  any  kind  of 
grain.  The  Perfect  Running  Balance  gives  a 
uniform  motion  to  the  entire  machine.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  grain  is  separated  immediately 
back  of  the  cylinder,  giving  ample  room  for 
cleaning. 

Equipped  with  self-feeder,  weigher,  bagger, 
wind  stacker,  and  every  device  for  clean,  rapid 
threshing. 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.  LIMITED 

BOX  530  YORK,  PA. 


Economy  Silo  with  new 
doorway  and  hinged  doors 
is  a  wonder.  Always  ready 
to  swing  into  place.  No  car¬ 
rying  of  doors  up  or  down 
doorway.  Doors  cannot  get 
lost  or  misplaced. 

Superior  work  m|ans|hip 
with  best  quality  of  long 
leaf  Yellow  Pine  or  Oregon 
Fir.  Easy  ladder  and  hinged 
doors.  Storm-proof  Anchor 
System  makes  Economy  Silo 
a  permanent  structure.  Low 
prices  now. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 
Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co 
Box  613  Frederick,  Md. 


end  for  free 

BOOKLET, 

on 

NATCO 

GLAZED  TILE 

SILOS 

^J^TRITTBN  guarantee  with 
every  Natco  Silo.  Silos 
are  permanent,  perfect  ensilage 
preservers,  vermin-proof,  resist 
freezing,  never  need  painting 
or  repairs.  Cost  no  more  than 
wood,  give  absolute  satisfaction. 
Investigate  —  get  free  booklet. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING* 
COMPANY 

Department  p 

Fulton  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A.  Pactical, Proven  PowerCUltivator,  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 

Poultrymen  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  -  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Freo 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-atound  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 
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.....all  others  trail 


Chrysler  “72”  performance 
makes  all  other  performance  in 
its  field  seem  as  out-of-date  as 
last  year’s  license  plates.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  ride  in  a  “72,” 
and  drive  it  to  appreciate  the 
difference. 

Only  Chrysler’s  great  engineer¬ 
ing  staff  and  precision  manu¬ 
facturing  organization  —  only 
Chrysler  Standardized  Quality 
—  could  have  produced  such 
performance  results. 

Only  Chrysler  engineers  could 
have  developed  75  h.  p.  from  an 
engine  of  such  moderate  size, 
insuring  economy  and  longlife, 
as  well  as  extraordinary  power. 

You  can,  at  will,  do  72  miles  an 


hour  and  more  —  smooth,  easy 
miles — due  to  this  vibrationless 
engine  with  counter  weighted 
seven-bearing  crankshaft. 

It  takes  mountain  grades  at  con¬ 
stant  acceleration.  In  traffic, 
the  “72”  flashes  to  the  fore  with 
characteristic  Chrysler  get-away. 

The  safety  and  simplicity  of 
Chrysler’s  self- equalizing  hy¬ 
draulic  four-wheel  brakes  in¬ 
sure  positive  braking  on  all 
four  wheels  at  one  time  and 
make  Chrysler  brakes  surer. 

Go  to  any  Chrysler  salesroom 
andaskfora“72”  demonstration. 
Drive  the  car  where  and  as  you 
will.  Demonstration  will  prove 
to  you  just  how  much  better 
the  “72”  performs. 


Illustrious  New  Chrysler  “72”  — -  Two-passenger  Coupe  (with 
rumble  seat),  $1545;  Royal  Sedan,  $1595;  Sport  Roadster 
(with  rumble  seat),  $1595;  Four -passenger  Coupe,  $1595; 
Town  Sedan,  $1695;  Convertible  Coupe  (with  rumble  seat), 
$1745;  Crown  Sedan,  $1795.  All  prices  f,  o.  b.  Detroit ,  sub¬ 
ject  to  current  Federal  excise  tax .  Chrysler  dealers  are  in  posi - 
tion  to  extend  the  convenience  of  time  payments . 

New  Chrysler  “Red-Head”  Engine— designed  to  take  full  advan ■ 
tage  of  high-compression  gas,  giving  12%  greater  torque  with 
greater  speed,  power  and  hill-climbing  ability ;  standard  equip¬ 
ment  on  all  body  models  of  the  112  h.  p.  Imperial  “80,”  also 
standard  on  the  roadsters,  and  available  at  slight  extra  cost 
for  other  body  types,  of  the  “62”  and  “72” 
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Crop  Estimates  and  Agricultural  Statistics 

Bu  R.  L.  Gillett,  Agricultural  Statistician,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 


Part  I 

HE  American  people  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  counting  and  measuring 
their  resources  for  generations.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
made  provision  for  the  first  national 
census  of  population  to  he  taken  in 
1790.  Prior  to  that  time,  in  what  is  now  the  State 
of  New  York,  at  least,  population  enumerations, 
either  complete  or  partial,  had  been  made  early  in 
the  Colonial  period,  even  before  1700. 

The  Federal  census  was  expanded  to  include  /acts 
relating  to  agriculture  in  1S40,  and  these  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  included  in  each  decennial  census,  and 
also  in  the  1925  special  census  of  agriculture.  New 
York  State,  however,  recognized  the  need  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  knowledge  of  farm  facts  as  early  as  1821,  when 
agricultural  items  were  included  in  a  State  census. 
These  were  gradually  expanded  so  that  the  State 
census  volumes  for  1845,  1855,  1865  and  1875  were 
a  veritable  mine  of  information,  those  for  1855,  1865 
and  1875  being  published  on  a  township  basis.  Since 
1875  the  State  censuses  have  been  limited  to  popu¬ 
lation  only. 

In  many  States,  enumerations  of  crops  and  live 
stock  are  made  annual¬ 
ly,  by  the  assessors. 

This  form  of  enumera¬ 
tion  has  been  highly  de¬ 
veloped  in  Iowa,  Kansas 
and  W  isconsin  and 
other  States.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  a  triennial 
agricultural  census  of 
this  sort. 

It  is  well  to  mention, 
at  this  point,  that  in¬ 
dustry,  transportation, 
commerce,  trade  and  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions  are 
provided  with  a  vastly 
greater  volume  of  sta¬ 
tistical  matter,  for  their 
guidance,  than  is  agri¬ 
culture.  Some  of  these 
are  furnished  by  private 
organizations;  others  by 
the  State  or  Federal 
governments,  A  few 
that  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  are  the  Federal 
'  census  of  manufactures, 
taken  every  two  years, 
weekly  reports  of  rail¬ 
road  car-loadin  g  s, 

monthly  reports  of  unfilled  orders  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  monthly  report  of  earnings 
of  factory  workers  and  changes  in  number  employed, 
monthly  and  weekly  cold-storage  holdings  report, 
monthly  and  quarterly  reports  of  dairy  products 
manufactured,  monthly  reports  of  the  Federal  Tie- 
serve  Banks,  and  a  host  of  others.  A  large  number 
of  commercial  firms  and  associations  compile  infoi- 
mation  of  an  economic  nature,  for  the  use  of  their 
own  customers,  or  as  guide  to  their  own  operations. 
Some  of  these  compile  crop  reports,  including  such 
crops  as  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  apples  and  onions. 

The  “Survey  of  Current  Business,”  a  monthly 
publication  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
summarizes  and  publishes  a  great  many  of  these 
facts,  from  many  sources,  and  covering  many  sub¬ 
jects,  is  an  outstanding  illustration  of  the  wide  di¬ 
versity  of  statistical  material,  regarding  his  own 
business,  which  is  available  to  men  in  non-agrieul- 
tural  pursuits. 

Coming  back  to  agriculture,  it  was  recognized  at 
an  early  date  that  statistical  information  was  needed 
more  frequently  than  it  could  be  provided  by  a  cen¬ 
sus  or  other  farm  to  farm  enumeration,  and  more 
promptly,  since  it  usually  takes  at  least  a  year,  and 
frequently  much  longer,  to  compile  and  publish  the 
.results  of  the  census  of  all  the  farms  in  this  country, 
and  besides  this,  knowledge  is  needed  of  the  changes 
taking  place  from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to 
year  during  the  years  for  which  no  census  is  avail¬ 
able. 

Provision  was  made  for  this  sort  of  work  long  be¬ 
fore  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  established.  A  start  was  made  about  1839,  in 
the  Patent  Office.  Beginning  with  1866,  annual  es¬ 


timates  of  the  acreage,  yield  per  acre,  production 
and  farm  value  of  the  most  important  crops,  and  of 
the  numbers  of  live  stock,  have  been  regularly  made, 
this  work  having  been  transferred  to  the  office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  which  office  inter 
became  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Beginning  about  1862,  the  familiar  “condition  re¬ 
ports  have  been  published  monthly  for  the  major 
crops  during  the  growing  season.  After  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  years  of  experimentation,  in  which 
the  question  was  asked  of  growers  in  various  waj s. 
including  a  comparison  with  an  average  crop  and 
with  last  year's  crop,  the  condition  question  settled 
down  into  that  used  at  present  “per  cent  ol  a  noi- 
mal  crop  (or  full  crop)." 

As  the  years  passed,  additional  crops  were  added 
(o  the  list,  and  the  demand  became  insistent  that 
quantitative  estimates  or  forecasts  lie  made  ot  the 
probable  production  of  crops  early  in  the  season,  be¬ 
fore  harvest,  and  this  was  undertaken  in  1912,  or 
shout  16  years  ago,  and  has  been  continued  regularly 
since  that  time.  In  recent  years,  this  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  still  further,  so  that,  late  in  the  Winter,  “In¬ 
tentions  to  Plant”  reports  are  issued  for  most  of  the 
major  crops. 
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The  question  now  naturally  arises:  Where  is  all 
this  information  obtained?  It  is  obtained  from  farm¬ 
ers  themselves,  though  supplemented  by  any  other 
kind  of  reliable  information  obtainable,  such  as  ship¬ 
ments,  quantities  utilized  in  manufacturing,  reports 
from  County  Agents,  dealers,  bankers,  and  any 
others  in  close  association  with  the  farm  enterprise. 
But,  altogether,  farmers  supply  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  information  on  which  these  reports  are 
based. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Federal  Census,  which  is  the 
most  complete  agricultural  enumeration  made,  is 
taken  in  census  years  by  paid  enumerators  (fre¬ 
quently  poorly  paid )  who  visit  each  farm  and  secuie 
(he  information  on  special  statistical  schedules.  <  en- 
suses  vary  somewhat  in  completeness,  due  to  several 
factors,  the  errors,  if  any,  tending  to  understate 
rather  than  overstate  the  facts.  In  (lie  first  place, 
there  may  be  an  occasional  enumerator,  (but  they 
are  very  few,  in  proport  ion  to  the  large  number  nec¬ 
essarily  employed),  who  falls  down  on  the  job  and 
does  not  do  thorough  work.  Next,  there  may  be  an 
occasional  farm  which  was  in  operation  during  the 
year,  but  on  which  no  one  lives  at  the  time  the 
census  is  taken.  The  enumerator  is  expected  to  get 
the  best  information  obtainable  for  this  farm,  but  it 
is  likely  to  be  insufficient.  Then  there  is  the  new 
owner  or  tenant  who  has  just  moved  onto  the  farm 
and  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  past  year's  opera¬ 
tions.  Some  farmers  may  not  understand  English 
well  enough  to  give  the  best  possible  answers.  Then 
there  are  occasionally  difficult  questions,  such  as 
those  relating  to  total  milk  and  egg  production. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  farm  business, 
the  fact  that  farms  are  widely  scattered,  and  the 


questions  necessarily  frequently  difficult,  an  agricul¬ 
tural  census  is  a  monumental  undertaking,  and  is 
very  expensive.  A  real  contribution  that  can  be 
made  by  every  farmer  to  increase  the  accuracy  and 
speed  up  the  completion  of  the  next  census  (to  be 
known  as  the  1930  census  and  covering  the  crop  year 
1929)  will  be  to  have  the  facts  regarding  his  busi¬ 
ness,  such  as  acreage  and  production  of  crops,  milk 
and  egg  production,  etc.,  all  listed  in  advance  of  the 
visit  of  the  enumerator. 

The  census  figures  then,  with  such  adjustments  as 
may  be  necessary,  because  of  the  different  dates  at 
which  the  various  censuses  have  been  taken,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  classification  of  various  items  from  time 
to  time,  and  other  factors  entering  into  it,  are  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  annual  and  monthly  crop  esti¬ 
mates,  which  attempt  to  measure  the  changes  taking 
place  from  year  to  year  and  from  month  to  month  in 
order  to  provide  timely  information  which  may  be 
used  as  a  guide  in  making  plans  for  future  opera - 
lions,  whether  planting  or  marketing. 

The  making  of  crop  estimates  falls  into  three  dis¬ 
tinct  steps,  as  follows : 

1.  The  determination  of  changes  of  acreage  from 
year  to  year. 

2.  The  determination 
of  yields  per  acre,  when 
harvest  is  completed. 

3.  The  making  of  so- 
called  “forecasts"  of 
production  prior  to  har¬ 
vest. 

These  forecasts  are 
dependent  in  turn  on 
the  acreage  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  and  the  yields 
per  acre  in  past  years, 
together  with  other  fac¬ 
tors  which  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later. 

Each  of  the  above 
steps  depends  primarily 
upon  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  farmers  them¬ 
selves,  either  for  then- 
own  farms,  or  then- 
community,  or  both,  and 
the  reports,  whether 
sent  directly  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  or  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Statistician  at 
the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  Albany,  for  New 
York  State,  or  to  the 
Agricultural  Statistician  in  other  States,  all  are 
utilized  and  are  finally  brought  together  and  com- 
pared  and  combined  where  necessary,  to  form  the 
basis  for  the  crop  and  live  stock  estimates.  The  ac¬ 
tual  making  of  the  estimates  will  be  discussed  in  the 
next  article. 


Aspi 


jaragus  in  Chicken  Runs 

RECENT  discussion  of  this  matter  reminds  me  of. 

my  considerable  experience  in  making  poultry 
do  a  large  share  in  the  economical  production  of  as¬ 
paragus.  With  due  observance  of  times  and  seasons, 
poultry  and  asparagus  so  fit  together  into  such  a 
scheme  that  the  benefit  is  mutually  advantageous  to 
both.  With  the  sole  exception  of  the  cutting  season, 
which  lasts  but  a  few  weeks  at  best,  not  only  is  as¬ 
paragus  the  better  for  this  combination,  but  there 
is  no  more  favorable  environment  for  the  flocks, 
whether  old  or  young.  In  order  to  bring  about  this 
co-operation  properly,  the  project  must  be  planned 
right  as  regards  the  layout.  The  asparagus  plot  is 
to  be  arranged  adjoining  the  henhouse  or  chicken 
-coop,  or  a  permanent  run  for  poultry  may  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  so  that  the  flocks  may  be  admitted 
to  the  asparagus  plot  at  will.  The  objection  to  any 
kind  of  stock  intruding  upon  the  asparagus  in  the 
cutting  season  is  not  confined  to  the  question  ol 
whether  it  will  be  eaten,  as  a  slight  injury  to  the 
bud  as  it  is  leaving  the  ground  serves  to  distort  its 
growth. 

As  soon  as  cutting  season  is  over,  and  the  stalks 
which  are  permitted  to  grow  are  out  of  the  club 
stage  and  have  formed  little  trees  with  dense  foliage, 
and  from  this  time  on  until  another  cutting  season 
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arrives,  there  is  no  better  environment  for  fowls.  As 
a  protection  from  wind,  sun  and  flying  enemies 
there  could  be  nothing  better,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
flocks  themselves.  And  as  relates  to  the  advantage 
to  the  bed,  there  is  no  method  of  cultivation  so  ef¬ 
ficient  as  the  constant  scratching,  and  as  everyone 
of  experience  knows,  no  crop  is  so  difficult,  to  keep 
from  being  run  out  through  neglected  cultivation. 
The  flocks  will  keep  down  both  insects  and  all  weed 
growth.  I  prefer  to  have  a  eat-and-dog  proof  fence 
surround  the  asparagus  bed,  especially  as  the  dense 
growth  of  tops  makes  an  easy  ambush  for  these 
varmints.  When  Winter  finally  comes  and  kills  the 
tops,  the  fowls  find  grateful  shelter  until  Spring. 
And  not  until  the  first  sprouts  appear  do  I  finally 
shut  them  out  from  the  beds.  fred  w.  proctor. 

Washington. 

Reproduction  in  Farm  Woodlots 

OST  of  the  farmers  in  the  Northeastern  States, 
and  many  in  the  other  States  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  get  their  fuel  from  the  farm 
woodlot  and  also  more  or  less  timber  to  be  used  in 
making  repairs  on  their  buildings.  On  many  of 
these  farms  the  woodlots  are  large  enough  so  that 
their  owners  find  employment  during  the  Winter  or 
other  spare  time  getting  out  lumber  or  cdrdwood  for 
sale,  and  so  add  considerably  to  the  farm  income. 

Since  the  farm  woodlot  produces  so  much  that  is 
necessary  for  use  on  each  farm,  and  often  a  fine  cash 
return,  the  question  of  reproduction  with  good  va¬ 
rieties  is  of  very  great  importance.  In  most  of  the 
northern  sections  of  the  country,  if  fire  and  live 
stock  are  kept  out  of  the  woodlot  it  will  require  very 
little  work  or  outlay  to  get  a  good  stand  of  valuable 
species.  A  considerable  part  of  the  fuel,  and  often 
saw  logs  that  will  make  good  lumber  for  repairs  can 
be  got  from  trees  that  are  broken  down,  or  that  are 
dying  because  of  overcrowding  or  some  injury  which 
they  have  received,  but  the  time  will  come  sooner  or 
later  when  the  entire  old  growth  will  have  to  be  cut 
from  certain  areas  in  order  to  get  the  best  results. 

I  will  describe  the  way  in  which  we  handle  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  also  the  results  which  we  get. 

Recently  we  have  been  cutting  a  slope  which  has 
practically  a  clear  stand  of  white  birch.  At  one  time 
this  land  was  cleared  and  was  used  as  pasture ;  then 
it  was  neglected  for  a  time  and  alders  sprang  up, 
then  white  birches  came  up  through  and  finally 
choked  out  the  alders  and  had  complete  possession  of 
the  ground.  They  were  not  close  enough  together  to 
keep  the  tops  slender  and  small,  but  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  trunks  there  is  some  fine  lumber.  They 
range  from  12  to  20  in.  diameter,  and  are  cut  into 
bolts  4  ft.  long.  The  clear  butts,  free  from  knots 
or  seams,  go  to  the  toothpick  mill,  and  the  rest  ef 
the  trunks  which  are  reasonably  free  from  knots  go 
to  the  clothespin  factory.  The  very  knotty  bolts  and 
(he  limbs  go  into  the  woodpile. 

In  the  shade  of  these  birches  is  a  thick  growth  of 
white  ash,  rock  maple  and  spruce  from  2  to  15  ft. 
high,  and  the  ground  is  pretty  well  covered  with  an¬ 
other  growth  of  white  ash  and  rock  maple  seedlings 
a  few  inches  high.  We  make  our  roads  parallel 
and  just  far  enough  apart  so  that  we  can  fall  the 
trees  between  out  on  the  roads  on  each  side.  This 
leaves  a  strip  between  the  roads  where  the  young 
growth  is  not  broken  down  at  all,  and  where  the 
small  maple  and  ash  are  cut  for  roads  or  are  broken 
down  near  the  roads  by  falling  trees  most  of  them 
will  send  up  strong  sprouts  from  the  roots,  and  in 
a  few  years  will  be  thrifty  young  trees. 

Recently  I  took  a  stroll  through  about  an  acre  of 
small  growth  where  we  cut  off  the  old  growth  30 
years  ago.  This  old  growth  was  yellow  birch,  white 
and  rock  maple,  heech  and  a  few  white  ash  that  were 
rotten-hearted  and  dying.  They  were  mostly  rather 
short  trunked  and  spreading,  and  had  to  go  into 
eordwood  and  fuel  for  the  home.  The  ground  was 
pretty  well  covered  with  a  growth  of  balsam  fir 
from  2  to  10  ft.  high.  Now,  there  is  a  thick  stand 
of  white  ash,  yellow  birch,  white  birch,  rock  maple 
and  poplar,  ranging  from  5  in.  to  7  in.  in  diameter, 
and  40  to  50  ft.,  or  more,  in  height.  They  have 
straight,  clean  trunks  and  small  tops,  and  for  best 
results  they  will  need  some  thinning  soon.  The  un¬ 
dergrowth  of  fir  that  was  left  lived  for  several 
years  until  the  hardwoods  had  got  a  good  start,  and 
were  from  15  to  20  ft.  high ;  then  the  firs  died.  In 
this  way  the  firs  helped  to  start  the  hardwoods  off 
slender  and  clean. 

In  all  of  our  cutting  we  are  careful  to  cut  any 
striped  maple,  hornbeam  or  gray  birch  that  we  find 
so  as  to  prevent  their  seeding.  This  gives  the  seed¬ 
lings  of  valuable  species  a  better  chance  to  start. 
In  our  woodlot  mountain  maple  does  not  seem  to 
shade  seedlings  enough  to  do  any  harm,  and  is  soon 


killed  out  when  other  species  get  a  good  start.  It 
seems  as  if  the  partial  shade  which  they  give  helps 
to  start  the  young  seedlings  into  a  tall  straight 
growth. 

It  may  be  that  many  of  our  farmers  do  not  realize 
the  damage  to  woodlots  caused  by  hedgehogs,  but 
careful  observation  in  almost  any  forest  will  show 
many  trees  with  patches  of  bark  gnawed  from  the 
trunks,  or  limbs,  or  in  the  case  of  hemlock,  elm  and 
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poplar,  a  heavy  cutting  off  of  branches.  These  re¬ 
duce  the  growth  considerably,  and  where  the  bark 
is  gnawed  off  cause  dead  or  rotten  patches  in  the 
lumber.  If  the  animals  are  very  plentiful  many 
trees  will  be  killed  outright.  It  would  seem  that 
some  of  these  animals  have  individual  preferences 
as  to  the  trees  which  they  gnaw.  In  the  woods 
around  some  dens  only  rock  maples  will  be  gnawed, 
while  in  other  places  it  will  be  beeches,  or  in  still 
other  places  yellow  birch,  while  in  some  places  near- 
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ly  all  species  of  trees  will  be  gnawed.  Here  in 
Maine  the  Legislature  placed  a  bounty  of  25  cents 
on  each  of  these  animals  killed,  which  may  cause 
a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  this  pest.  H.  l.  s. 

Maine. 


The  Brave  Old  Oak 

THE  oak  tree  has  always  been  taken  as  a  symbol 
of  strength,  ruggedness  and  solid  worth,  and 
therefore  a  few  notes  on  the  oak.  and  its  varieties 
or  variations  may  be  of  interest  to  the  many  intel¬ 
ligent  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Many  years  ago  the 
celebrated  French  botanist,  F.  Andre  Micliaux, 


enumerated  over  30  varieties,  and  while  some  of 
these  are  not  natives  of  the  United  States  there  are 
many  that  are,  and  most  of  them  are  so  extremely 
useful  in  the  arts  and  sciences  that  that  particular 
quality  needs  only  a  brief  mention  here.  Some  of 
the  varieties,  however,  are  so  beautiful  and  striking 
that  they  attract  our  attention  at  once.  In  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  we  have  not  paid  attenion 
enough,  or  cared  enough,  to  protect  our  native  trees 
properly  and  the  writer  can  recall  not  only  many 
instances  of  thoughtless  destruction,  .but  also  many 
instances  of  absolute  vandalism  by  those  who  should 
have  known  better  than  to  destroy  the  trees.  It  is 
gratifying  in  this  respect  to  note  that  the  projectors 
and  builders  of  the  new  Hudson  River  bridge  are 
said  to  be  taking  extreme  care  to  protect  the  trees 
and  landscape  at  Fort  Washington  Point,  and  that 
every  care  will  be  taken  to  preserve  the  beauty  of 
this  well-known  historical  spot.  It  is  indeed  well 
worth  almost  any  care  or  cost,  for  its  beauty  once 
destroyed  can  never  be  replaced,  and  many  hand¬ 
some  oak  trees  are  native  therein.  There  are  also 
some  beautiful  oaks  in  Trinity  Cemetery  which  may 
be  seen  by  looking  down  upon  them  from  the  viaduct 
on  Riverside  Drive,  New  York. 

There  is  one  variety  of  our  native  white  oak  which 
is  said  to  bear  sweet  edible  acorns,  but  which  seems 
(as  far  as  I  can  make  out)  to  be  very  difficult  to 
obtain.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  its  edible  qualities 
being  fully  appreciated  by  small  animals,  such  as 
wild  squirrels,  and  by  jays  and  other  birds.  This 
white  oak  has  the  peculiarity  of  holding  its  leaves 
at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  twigs  all  Winter,  and  not 
until  the  sap  in  the  Spring  starts  the  tree  into 
growth  will  these  leaves  fall  off.  It  is  also  a  shy 
bearer  of  acorns,  and  this  is  probably  another  rea¬ 
son  for  its  scarcity.  Any  reader  who  can  find  these 
acorns  should  carefully  keep  them  in  moist  earth 
ready  for  planting  and  even  if  he  does  not  live  to 
see  the  trees  grow  large  he  can  rest  assured  that  he 
will  be  blessed  by  some  one  in  the  next  generation  for 
his  foresight.  Of  the  many  peculiarities  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  acorns  and  their  beauty  I  have. said  nothing 
here,  as  no  adequate  idea  can  be  given  in  a  few 
words.  The  curious  oak  illustrated  on  this  page  is  a 
handsome  tree  about  GO  ft.  or  more  high,  and  is  grow¬ 
ing  near  the  Wearimus  Road,  not  far  from  Paramus, 
N.  J.  It  has  every  indication  of  being  one  of  those 
natural  grafts  we  occasionally  read  about,  and  seems 
to  be  in  perfect  health  and  in  the  words  of  the  old 
song :  “Still  it  will  be  a  hale  green  tree,  when  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  are  gone.”  h.  w.  hales. 


Neighborliness 

NE  stormy  day  last  Winter  a  middle-aged  farm¬ 
er  and  his  wife  left  home  to  attend  an  all-day 
meeting  in  a  neighboring  community.  A  little  or¬ 
phan  nephew  was  living  with  them  and  attending 
the  rural  school.  When  school  was  dismissed  at 
noon  the  boy  noticed  smoke  in  the  direction  of  his 
uncle's  farm,  and  obtained  permission  from  the 
teacher  to  g-o  home  to  investigate.  The  buildings  on 
this  farm  stood  in  a  valley  perhaps  more  than  a 
half  mile  from  the  public  road,  and  were  hidden 
from  the  view  of  neighbors  by  woods  and  hills. 

The  small  lad's  fears  were  only  too  true.  Not  only 
was  the  house  burned,  but  the  meat-house  and  wash¬ 
house  as  well.  Of  course  the  alarm  was  spread  at 
once.  Someone  telephoned  the  husband  and  wife 
of  their  loss.  Imagine  if  you  can  the  thoughts  of 
those  farm  folks  when  they  received  the  dishearten¬ 
ing  news.  Every  cherished  token  gone !  A  farm  to 
go  to,  but  no  home !  Every  bit  of  their  clothing 
burned  except  that  which  they  had  on  at  the  time ! 

But  there  were  good  neighbors  and  plenty  of 
them.  Immediately  these  homeless  folks  were  in¬ 
vited  into  homes  in  their  neighborhood.  An  invita¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  was  accepted  and  for  ten  days  they 
remained  in  this  home.  The  milk  from  their  herd 
of  Jerseys  was  brought  to  this  neighbor’s  farm  and 
separated.  From  here  their  butter  was  churned  and 
prepared  for  market.  Here  they  felt  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  to  remain  while  they  made  purchases  to  set 
up  housekeeping  temporarily  in  a  near-by  vacant 
house  where  they  would  live  during  the  necessary 
time  it  would  take  to  erect  again  a  home  of  their 
own. 

The  neighbors  planned  a  miscellaneous  shower. 
Meat,  flour,  potatoes,  canned  fruit,  bed  clothing  and 
all  kinds  of  needed  articles  were  brought.  The 
Young  Peoples'  Class  of  the  Sunday  School  bought 
for  them  a  beautiful  Bible.  The  boys  and  girls  con¬ 
tributed,  too.  One  little  fellow  gave  one  of  his  two 
pocket  knives  as  his  contribution.  Even  the  men  in 
the  near-by  town  at  whose  stores  the  farmer  had 
dealt  for  years  wanted  to  help  with  the  shower  and 
did  so,  gladly.  One  neighbor  gave  them  a  basket 
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ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 


Giant  Martha  Washington 

Variety  recommended  by  U.  S.  Government  as 
best.  Produce  big  stalk*.  Rust  resisting.  One  year 
roots  from  selected  seed  graded  by  Ma»sachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  Shipped  postpaid  from  my 
Harvard  farm.  100  Giant  Roots.  $5. 00;  50— $3.00; 
25— $2.00.  Address  orders  to  WM.  T.  ELDRIDGB, 
1775  Massachusett  Avenue.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Senator  Dunlap— 100,  90c;  300,  $2;  1000.  $5, 
Premier, Gibson,  Glen  Mary,  Sample,  Big  Late. 
Steven9  L  Champion— 100,  $1;  300,  $2.60; 
1000,  $6.  Everbearer,  Champion— 25,  76c;  60, 
$1;*100.  $1.50.  Mastodon-25,  $1;  60,  $1.76; 
100,  $3;  200.  $5.  500  of  ONE  variety  at  1000 
rate.  Figure  each  variety  separate.  Rasp¬ 
berry.  Latham  (red) — 10c  each;  60,  $2.60;  100, 
$4.  Columbiana  (purple)— 10c  each;  50,  $2.50; 
100,  $3.50.  All  of  our  plants  are  strictly  fresh 
dna.  from  ne vs  fields.  FERRY  G.  MANGUS  -  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


Tfc  III  ¥  /k  C  5  Sure  to  Bloom 
UrUlLl/4tJ  Varieties  ior  .  «J>JL 

MRS.  E.  SPENCER,  orchid;  .iEAN  CHAZOT,  orange; 
MT.  SHASTA,  pink;  MRS.  0.  D.  ANDERSON,  crimson; 
BALLET  GIRL,  variegated.  These  varieties  regularly 
sell  for  60c  each  or  more. 

30  unlabeled  tubers,  mixed  in  handling,  $2.25. 

Send  for  interesting  free  catalogue 
C.  LOUIS  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
251 V  Court  Street  West  Haven,  Conn. 

12  SPROUTED  ASSORTED  DAHLIAS,  $1 

25  Perennial  Phlox,  all  colors,  S2  12  Iris,  6  kinds,  SI.  We 
pay  delivery.  SMITH  (  SON,  430-40  Chancellor  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


BEAUTIF  ill  FLOWERS— Greol  S 1  Values— 85 Gladiolus,  10  Dahlias, 
12  Iris.  12  Gannas, a  Flowering  Shrubs,  8  Hardy  Phlox, 

any  3,  S2.M.  26  Hedge, $1.00  tach.  ST0NER0A0,  Veagertawn,  Pa. 


DgnLM  TUBERS— 10  varieties,  labeled,  $2.30: 12  good  labeled, 
$1.25;  20  unlabeled,  ft.  ANNA  CORWIN,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  1. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  fields, P  Copenhagen!  Flat 

varieties,  ready — 500-$1.50.  1. 000— $2.50  prepaid.  10,000 
express  collect,  $15.00.  Tomato.  $2.50.  Pepper,  Sweet 
Potato,  $3.00  and  charges.  Good  plants,  well  packed, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  T.  COUNCIL!.  S  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


Frost  Proof  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

All  varieties — Tomato  plants.  Prize  Taker  and  Bermuda 
Onion  plants.  Cabbage  and  Onions,  *1 .00  thousand. 
Tomato  plants,  $2.00  thousand.  Plants  are  stocky. 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS  -  -  TIFTON,  GA. 


Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

Send  no  money.  C.  O.  D.  Frost  Proof  Cabbage 
and  Onion  Plants.  All  varieties.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  500,  65c:  lOOO,  $1.00.  STANDARD 
PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Georgia. 


MILLIONS  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

l'latdutch  Danish.  Railhead— 300,  *1.00: 500, *1.50;  1,000, 
(2.60,  postpaid.  Express,  *1.50 — 1,000.  Tomato  and 
Potato  plants,  ready  May  10th.  IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  fnnklin,  V«. 


Early  Cabbage  Plants  $2.25  postpaid.  By  ex¬ 
press  1000—  $1.00,  6000— $3.16.  It,  h.  BEAltDIN,  Tifton,  Ga. 


ft.LL  ns  Leading  varieties — 500-$1.50,  1000- 

haDDage  rianiS  $•_>, 5  prepaid,  1000-$3  expressed. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  It.  J.  COl'.NOII.T.,  Franklin.  Va. 


hfinU  White  Cap  Dent,  Golden  Queen, 
liltKlM  Lancaster  Co.  Sure-crop,  $2.75 
vvlin  lmshel.  High  germination.  The 
thiee  leaders.  R.  C.  MacKLEY.  Broguevllle,  Penna. 


CI?m  O  VI  Lancaster  Co.  Sure  Crop.  Fine 

■JJuJliA#  V. vF AVI xt  results;  *2.75  per  bushel, 
SONDEKN  A  HOVKDEQLTN,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 


CONCORD  GR  APE  VINES  vinesTy  MS 

on  receipt  of  $1 .00.  J.  M.  WEBER  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Choice  Gladiolus  Bulbs  at  $2  Per  100  through 

May.  Aek  for  list.  E.  N.  TILTON  -  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

which  any  man,  woman  or  child 
can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 
By  CAPTAIN  E.  ARMITAGE  McCANN 

Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings 
Colored  Frontispiece 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

Price  $2.50  Net  each 

How  to  Make  Worth- 
While  Models  of 
Decorative  Ships 

VOLUME  I 


How  to  Make  a 
Clipper  Ship 

VOLUME  II 


For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


well  tilled  with  the  little  thing's  that  no 
home  can  well  get  along  without.  It  con¬ 
tained  silverware,  water  glasses,  towels, 
wash  cloths,  combs,  etc. 

A  little  later  when  the  farmer  was 
ready  to  rebuild  the  men  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  again  came  to  his  aid.  This 
time  some  of  them  brought  their  teams 
and  helped  move  a  house  onto  the  old 
foundation,  so  he  could  build  to  it  sooner. 

Thus  a  neighborly  spirit  was  shown, 
although  the  family  was  financially  able 
to  have  borne  all  the  expense  themselves. 
Not  only  did  this  family  feel  keenly  the 
true  friendship  of  their  neighbors,  but  the 
members  of  the  community  were  tied 
more  firmly  together  in  a  bond  of  friendly 
unity  than  they  ever  were  before. 

New  York.  ethel  s.  Rhodes. 


Why  and  How  We  Spray 

Each  season  before  we  begin  spray¬ 
ing  we  try  to  teach  our  men  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  applying  each  spray  and  a 
systematic  method  which  they  all  must 
follow.  These  fundamental  facts  must 
be  understood  before  a  man  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  intelligent  co-operation 
in  our  endeavor  to  do  thorough  work. 

Insects  such  as  scale,  mites,  aphids, 
red  bugs  and  eggs  must  be  actually 
covered  with  spray  to  kill  them.  They 
may  he  on  any  side  of  leaf  or  twig. 
Moving  insects  may  change  position  to 
avoid  spray  or  wind.  Scab  spores  may 
alight  on  and  fasten  themselves  to  any 
part  of  any  leaf.  Under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  a  few  insects  or  scab  spores 
which  survive  may  increase  so  rapidly 
as  to  infest  the  whole  tree  and  spread 
to  others.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
cover  every  particle  of  leaf  and  bark 
to  insure  a  complete  kill  or  cover.  Each 
tree  should  be  finished  at  once. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  spray  tends  to 
drop  and  wet  the  top  surfaces.  Also, 
the  wind  carries  the  spray  against  the 
windward  side  of  the  tree.  Hence,  un¬ 
less  the  spray  is  forced  upwards  and 
against  the  lee  side  of  the  tree  there 
will  he  dry  strips  and  areas  left.  Also, 
since  the  downward  and  leeward 
movement  applies  to  spray  directed 
from  every  side  of  the  tree  more  time 
should  be  spent  spraying  up  and  into 
or  across  the  wind  than  over  the 
branches  and  with  the  wind. 

If  sufficient  spray  has  been  applied 
to  wet  the  tree  evenly  to  the  dripping 
point  any  more  applied  is  wasted  and 
may  even  do  harm. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  how  a  tree 
has  been  covered  unless  close  personal 
inspection  of  all  sides  of  all  surfaces 
is  frequently  made.  It  is  impossible 
so  to  inspect  a  large  tree  from  the 
ground.  It  is  therefore  essential  and 
demanded  that  foreman  and  gun  op¬ 
erator  climb  each  tree  and  know  its 
condition  until  the  system  used  has 
been  applied  so  as  to  cover  uniformly 
and  completely  without  undue  dripping. 
From  these  inspections  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  tops  of  the  .trees  are  rarely 
dripping  too  much.  Also,  the  lower 
branches,  especially  on  the  leeward 
side  tend  to  get  an  excess.  The  leeward 
side  of  the  highest  branches  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  t -ee  are  the  most 
difficult  to  cover. 

In  handling  the  gun  the  widest  cone 
of  spray  that  will  effectively  reach  the 
area  to  be  covered  should  be  used.  The 
narrow,  driving  spray  should  not  be 
directed  into  foliage  at  close  range  un¬ 
less  necessary  to  reach  a  high,  distant 
area.  It  may  injure  the  foliage  and 
fruit  and  is  wasteful  of  time  and  ma¬ 
terial. 

It  is  not  necessary  and  it  certainly  is 
unpleasant  to  permit  the  spray  to  fall 
on  the  operator  even  when  spraying 
up  and  into  the  wind.  By  carefully 
following  a  correct  system  nearly  all 
spray  can  be  avoided  by  the  operator. 

In  using  our  system  of  spraying 
medium  to  large  apple  trees  the  follow¬ 
ing  equipment  is  needed :  50  ft.  of  %- 
in.  hose,  not  too  heavy  but  of  best  qual¬ 
ity,  a  pump  that  will  maintain  250  to 
350  lbs.  pressure  while  spraying,  a  gun 
not  over  IS  in.  long  with  a  medium  disk, 
larger  for  dry  mix  than  for  oil,  small 
for  last  Summer  spray.  We  aim  to 
spray  up  against  all  the  lower  and  ceh- 
tral  branches,  also  to  direct  the  spray 
against  two  sides  of  every  branch  and 
twig  while  standing  beyond  the  spread 
of  the  limbs. 

Heading  the  team  into  the  wind  to 
avoid  the  spray,  the  operator  takes  his 
position  under  the  tree  between  rig 
and  trunk  near  the  trunk.  From  this 
position  he  sprays  up  and  diagonally 
into  the  wind  so  as  to  wet  the  under 
and  leeward  sides  of  all  branches  pos¬ 
sible  without  letting  the  spray  fall  on 
him.  He  must  be  careful  to  drive  the 
spray  up  through  the  center  of  the 
larger  trees  so  that  the  high  center  and 
windward  branches  are  finished  on  the 
under  and  leeward  sides  before  he 
comes  from  under  the  tree.  There  is  no 
other  position  from  which  these  can  he 


thoroughly  sprayed  especially  in  windy 
weather.  By  backing  away  from  the 
falling  spray  and  directing  the  stream 
obliquely  into  the  wind,  the  operator 
finishes  the  under  part  and  comes  out 
on  the  far  side  of  the  tree  from  the  rig 
so  that  when  facing  the  tree  the  wind 
will  blow  the  spray  back  so  it  passes 
just  in  front  of  him.  Standing  several 
feet  from  the  branches  he  starts  spray¬ 
ing  the  lower  outside  branches,  pro¬ 
gressing  upward  from  tips  to  center  of 
the  top  and  down  the  other  side  to  the 
lowest  branches,  having  covered,  while 
standing  in  one  position,  all  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  tree  facing  him.  It  is  as 
though  the  tips  of  the  branches  formed 
an  outlined  tree  and  he  were  filling  in 
the  mass  of  foliage  detail  with  paint 
or  crayon.  He  should  finish  each  sec¬ 
tion  as  he  progresses  and  not  go  over 
any  area  more  than  once  unless  shifty 
winds  temporarily  prevent  complete 
covering. 

Finishing  the  tree  from  this  quarter, 
with  gun  held  low  close  under  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  the  operator  walks 
quickly  around  the  tree  directing  the 
broadest  cone  of  spray  upwards  and 
inwards.  The  tree  is  thus  sprayed 
from  the  second  quarter,  then  the  third 
and  last  the  fourth,  each  quarter  being 
thoroughly  covered  from  a  standing 
position  as  in  the  first,  the  ends  of  the 
lower  branches  being  finished  when 
moving  from  one  quarter  to  the  next. 
In  this  way  every  branch  has  been  cov¬ 
ered  by  driven  spray  from  at  least  two 
sides,  provided  the  gun  has  been  able 
to  deliver  the  spray  to  the  highest 
branches.  If  the  foreman  first  masters 
the  system  and  then  drills  his  men  so 
they  all  use  it,  he  can  readily  judge  if 
too  little,  too  much  or  the  right  amount 
is  being  used  and  if  thorough,  economi¬ 
cal  work  is  being  done. 

E.  STUART  HUBBARD. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Lime  on  the  Lawn  or  Garden 

It  has  become  almost  a  mania  in 
some  sections  to  use  lime  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  on  the  lawn,  in  the  garden  and 
on  the  farm,  and  while  there  are  many 
soils  and  crops  which  may  need  it, 
there  are  others  to  which  it  is  positive¬ 
ly  harmful.  This  was  brought  to  mind 
this  morning  by  seeing  a  suburbanite 
scattering  lime  on  some  fine  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  about  the  worst  possible  pro¬ 
ceeding  for  good  results,  as  lime  is  ex¬ 
tremely  injurious  to  them  in  almost 
every  case.  Another  crop  on  which 
lime  should  never  be  used  is  the  straw¬ 
berry  patch,  and  the  writer  therefore 
would  caution  the  novice  against  its 
use.  Azaleas  also  are  easily  injured 
by  lime,  and  anyone  who  has  ever  used 
lime  on  huckleberries  will  not  need  to 
be  told  not  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

To  find  out  whether  lime  is  needed 
in  the  soil  it  should  be  examined  care¬ 
fully  first.  If  the  soil  is  extremely  rich 
in  vegetable  matter,  or  has  been  heavi¬ 
ly  manured  for  some  years,  then  lime 
may  be  an  advantage  to  it,  but  the 
use  of  lime  on  a  lawn  or  soil  almost  en¬ 
tirely  destitute  of  vegetable  matter  is 
certainly  a  mistake,  to  say  the  least  as 
it  uses  up  what  little  available  humus 
there  is  and  so  leaves  the  soil  poorer 
than  before.  On  peaty  or  boggy  soils, 
however,  lime  often  gives  wonderful 
results  as  it  has  the  property  of  sweet¬ 
ening  the  soil  and  rendering  the  humus 
more  available  as  plant  food.  It  is 
especially  beneficial  on  cabbage,  caifli- 
flower,  etc.,  and  is  also  valuable  for 
destroying  garden  slugs  or  for  use 
where  there  are  too  many  earthworms 
in  the  soil.  h.  w.  hales. 


Wonderful  Prince  Edward 
Island 

The  estimated  value  of  field  crops 
grown  last  year  on  Prince  Edward 
Island,  on  one-half  million  acres,  was 
thirteen  and  a  half  million  dollars, 
and  their  total  weight  over  a  million 
tons.  Rail  transportation  would  have 
required  seventy-one  thousand  stan¬ 
dard  freight  ears  loaded  to  capacity 
which,  coupled  together,  would  require 
564  miles  of  track  space  or,  were  the 
total  railing  mileage  from  one  end  of 
the  island  to  the  other,  232  miles,  with 
its  branches  of  98  miles,  double-tracked, 
there  would  still  not  be  standing  room 
on  all  these  tracks  for  the  cars  neces¬ 


sary  to  hold  at  one  time  the  1927  field 
crops  of  this  province.  The  island  had, 
last  year,  10  per  cent  higher  yields  of 
roots  than  any  other  province  in  Can¬ 
ada,  stood  second  to  British  Columbia 
in  yield  of  wheat  per  acre.  The  three- 
year  avearge  value  of  the  island’s  field 
crops,  per  acre,  was  $29.12.  This  was 
44  1-3  per  cent  greater  than  the  aver¬ 
age  for  all  Canada  which  was  $20.18 
per  acre.  j.  a.  mc  donald. 


A  School  Meeting  in  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley 

A  county-wide  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Elizabethtown,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Saturday  afternoon,  April  28  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  organization 
of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety.  D.  Boyd  Devendorf  will  give  an 
address  and  it  is  expected  that  well- 
know  local  speakers  will  talk.  A  large 
attendance  is  hoped  for.  Some  of  us 
up  here  in  Essex  County  are  going  to 
try  to  “do  it  ourselves”  iu  school  af¬ 
fairs.  We  are  having  a  cold,  windy 
spell  at  present.  Fur  coats  are  not  un¬ 
comfortable.  Roads  have  been  the 
worst  in  years,  the  bottom  apparently 
dropping  out  in  places,  not  only  on  the 
dirt  roads,  but  the  macadam  as  well. 
Farm  work  is  out  of  the  question  ex¬ 
cept  on  ridge  land  on  account  of  the 
excessive  rainfall  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter.  janette  c.  royce. 


The  Earth’s  Dimensions 

Will  you  give  me  the  figures  of  the 
area,  diameter,  and  circumference  of 
the  earth?  l.del. 

Following  are  the  figures  in  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  earth.  They  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  International  Ellipsoid 
of  Reference,  which  was  adopted  in 
1924  by  an  international  meeting  of 
geodetists  as  the  ellipsoid  best  repre¬ 
senting  the  earth  as  a  whole.  The 
International  Ellipsoid  in  turn  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  the  one  deduced 
in  1909  by  the  late  John  F.  Hayford, 
formerly  of  this  bureau,  and  based  on 
a  geodetic  survey  of  the  United  States : 

Equatorial  radius,  3,963.34  statute 
miles;  polar  radius,  3,949.99  statute 
miles;  circumference  around  equator, 
24,902.39  statute  miles ;  circumference 
over  poles,  24,860.48  statute  miles; 
area,  196,950,000  square  miles. 

The  final  zeros  are  used  merely  to 
fill  out  the  number  of  digits.  The 
actual  figures  are  different  from  zero, 
but  are  not  known  accurately. 

R.  L.  FARIS. 

Acting  Director,  U.  S.  Geodetic  Sur¬ 
vey. 
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Grow 
Better 
Fruit 


This  lead  seal  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Fruit  Growers’  Association  cer¬ 
tifies  that  the  Kelly  trees  you  buy 
are  true-to-name.  It  remains  on 
the  tree  until  it  fruits.  You  take 
no  chances. 

Write  for  1928  Catalog  and  price 
list.  We  have  no  agents — you  deal 
direct. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

155  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 

KELLYS' 

CeAfiWuids 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Treej 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grspe  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious.  Greening.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4 
to  5  ft.,  25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yet  St.  John,  3  to 
4  ft.,  20c  each  ;  2  to  3J6  ft.,  15c  each  ;  $10.00 
per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.,  10c  each,  $5.00  per  100. 

2  yrs.,  15c  each,  $8.00  per  100. 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock'1 

Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN  RULE  and  PLANTSS 


We  offer  you  unexcelled 
guaranteed,  “true  to  name” 
Apple,  Peach,  Plum,  Pear 
and  Cherry  trees.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  select  Grape 
Vines,  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry  plants,  also 
Strawberry  plants  of  un¬ 
usual  quality.  Our  lineof 
Shade  trees.  Evergreens, 
Roses  and  Flowering 
shrubbery  is  most  com¬ 
plete  in  variety  and  qua  1- 
ity.  Spring  planting  time  is 
rapidly  approaching:  Get  our 
Planter’s  Guide  catalogue  and 
price  list  from  which  to  make 
up  your  order.  Your  free  copy 
awaits  you,  write  for  it  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
to  every  customer  or  their  money  back. 


Special  Offer  _9  Hope  Fnrm  Pfaeii  N  cash 
until  April  10th  **  Trees,  8-8  i'eet  for  V  ■  with  order 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  BoxD,  Princess  Anne,Md. 


Grotoers  for  44Yk 


TREES- SHRUBS -VINES 


GUARANTEED 
Healthy  — True- to- N  a  rr 

Our  1928  Catalog:  pictures  and  describes  *  ‘C 
tifiod”  Fruit  Trees,  also  Evergreens,  Shi 
Trees,  Vines.  Roses,  Berries,  Hardy  Pen 
nials— everything:  needed  for  Improving  1 
home  grounds  at  growers'  prices.  Write 
Catalog:  today— free. 

Transportation  prepaid.  Seo  Catal< 
Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 
114  Main  Street  Dansville,  N. 


Fruit  Trees,  Ornamentals, 
Shade  Trees,  Evergreens  — 
Bulbs  and  Seeds 

Honest  Deal,  Bargain  Prices,  high  grade  stock. 
True  to  name.  Free  1928  catalog  that  will  save  you 
money .  Guaranteed  to  your  place  in  good  condition. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERIES,  Box  11,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Strong,  healthy,  well  graded  and  tied  26  in  a  bundle,  10 
bundles  for  a  1000; packed  in  burlap  bags.  Varieties:  Mary 
Washington,  Pedigreed  Washington,  Palmetto,  Giant  Ar¬ 
gentine  and  Barr’s  Mammoth.  All  varieties  2  year  No.  1, 
*9  per  1000;  1-year  No.  1,  *5  per  1000.  ItllDKAKII  HOOTS.  ,8 
per  100;  $25  per  1000.  TOMATO  MAKGf.OISE,  ^  lb.  $1.50;  lb., 
$5.  New  Stone  and  Greater  Baltimore,  $2  per  lb. 

H.  AUSTIN  -  FELTON  DEL. 


NUT  CROPS 


from  grafted  nut  tree  bring  big 
money.  Better  than  life  insur¬ 
ance.  Use  this  ad.  to  bring  our 
instructive  and  educational  catalog  to  you  immediately 

John  W.  Hershey,  Nut  Tree  Nurseries,  Dowuingtown,  Pa 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Irish  Cobblers  for  Sale 

High  yielding  and  quality  strains.  Write  wants. 

GARDNER  FARMS, Box  400,  TUI.LY,  N.  Y. 


Foil  SALE— CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— 

College  inspected.  Green  Mountains,  Smooth  Rurals, 
Russet  Rurals,  Irish  Cobblo-s,  Spaulding  Rose.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  NEW  YOHIC  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
POTATO  ASS’N.,  Ino.,  59  Utica  Nutional  Hank  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  V. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED  (w"S.5sr") 

Highest  quality,  carefully  scarified,  seed  testing  99.76* 
Purity  and  91*  Germination.  DIRECT  FROM  FARM 
TO  YOU.  Price  and  sample  on  application. 

E.  J,  GERMAN  -  -  Trumuiiaburg,  N.  Y. 


fJf'WYXX/r'Yf'klY  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as 
UbAiV  Uv/Lf  ornamental.  Weil  rooted  plants, 

$1.20  dozen,  delivered.  FllU  TANNERY,  Miueral,  Virginia, 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Tomatoes  Damp  Off; 
Flowers  for  Sunny 
Exposure 

1.  What  ails  my  tomato  plants?  I 
bought  early  seed,  sowed  in  flower  pots  in 
the  house,  took  garden  soil,  dried  it.  When 
second  leaves  started,  transplanted  ;  now 
some  plants  drop  off  at  the  bottom  and 
the  leaves  shrivel  up,  do  not  have  good 
color  nor  seem  to  thrive.  I  have  them  in 
a  warm  room  with  as  much  sun  as  I  can 
give  them.  2.  What  flowers  would  do 
along  a  three-story  brick  wall,  on  the 
sunny  side?  It  has  the  hot  sun  nearly  all 
day.  c.  A.  o. 

Danielsville,  Pa. 

1.  The  trouble  with  your  tomato  plants 
is  what  is  known  as  “damping  off.”  It 
is  caused  by  a  fungus,  which  is  present  in 
the  soil,  but  liability  to  the  trouble  is  in¬ 
creased  by  a  close  stagnant  atmosphere 
and  too  much  moisture.  Ventilation  and 
care  in  watering  will  help  to  control  it. 
A  thin  layer  of  clear  sand,  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  is  a  precaution  against 
it,  as  the  sand  dries  off  more  quickly 
than  the  soil.  Sterilizing  the  soil  by  bak¬ 
ing,  before  sowing  the  seed,  destroys 
spores  of  the  fungus,  and  further  care  in 
watering,  and  ventilating  to  give  a  good 
circulation  of  air,  will  prevent  the  trou¬ 
ble.  Do  not  water  late  in  the  day,  espe¬ 
cially  in  dull  weather. 

2.  Such  annuals  as  marigolds,  Zinnias 
and  Portulaca  will  endure  the  reflected 
heat  of  a  sunny  strip  along  a  wall.  If 
the  border  is  wide  enough,  tall  African 
marigolds  at  the  back,  with  French  va¬ 
rieties  in  front,  and  an  edging  of  the 
Portulacas,  should  give  a  brilliant  effect. 


Climbing’  Roses 

Could  you  give  some  information  about 
the  culture  of  climbing  roses?  Also  the 
names  of  some  that  would  grow  easily  in 
this  section.  We  have  American  Beauty 
and  Dr.  Van  Fleet.  E.  h.  c. 

Blairstown,  N.  J. 

The  general  treatment  of  climbing 
roses  is  the  same  as  for  any  other  class. 
Give  them  a  location  with  good  drainage, 
so  that  stagnant  moisture  will  not  collect 
at  the  roots,  nor  where  ice  will  form 
around  them  all  Winter.  A  fibrous  clay 
loam  is  congenial,  and  the  soil  must  be 
liberally  enriched.  A  little  trimming  may 
be  given  after  flowering  is  over  if  it  seems 
wise,  but  pruning  in  early  Spring  is  de¬ 
sirable,  as  it  gives  a  good  opportunity 
for  cutting  out  dead  wood. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  reliably  hardy 
varieties  to  choose  from.  Two  of  our 
greatest  favorites  are  Silver  Moon, 
white,  semi-double,  and  American  Pillar 
single,  vivid  carmine.  These  were  both 
originated  by  Dr.  Van  Fleet ;  Silver  Moon 
owes  its  large  size  and  shining  foliage 
to  the  Cherokee  rose  of  the  South,  which 
was  one  of  its  parents,  but  unlike  the 
Cherokee  rose,  it  is  extremely  hardy. 
American  Pillar  forms  large  clusters  of 
single  flowers  shading  from  the  vivid 
carmine  at  the  edge  to  a  paler  tint  at 
the  center,  where  the  golden  stamens  are 
very  showy.  The  flower  lasts  well  either 
on  the  plant  or  when  cut,  and  the  growth 
is  very  robust  and  hardy. 

A  third  rose  of  exceptional  merit  is 
Paul’s  Scarlet,  an  English  variety  with 
large  double  flowers  of  a  brilliant  cherry 
red.  This  is  a  free  grower,  extremely 
hardy. 

Other  desirable  climbing  roses  are  Tau- 
sendsclion,  pink  shading  to  white,  pro¬ 
duced  in  large  clusters ;  Excelsa,  an  im¬ 
provement  on  Crimson  Rambler,  which  is 
generally  displacing  the  older  variety ; 
Gardenia,  bright  yellow  buds,  shading  to 
cream  when  open,  very  pretty  in  shape; 
Alida  Lovett,  shell  pink  shaded  with  yel¬ 
low;  Christine  Wright,  wild  rose  pink. 
There  are  many  other  meritorious  climb¬ 
ing  roses  now  catalogued. 


Gate  in  Line  Fence 

Has  a  man  the  right  to  put  a  gate 
in  liis  part  of  his  fence?  It  is  a  line 
fence  between  two  farms.  Each  man 
made  half  of  the  fence.  One  man  put 
a  gate  in  his  part  that  can  open  on  the 
other  man’s  farm.  w.  h.  d. 

We  know  of  nothing  to  prevent  a 
man  from  making  a  gate  in  his  part  of 
the  line  fence,  but  it  would  be  au 
unusual  proceeding,  and  look  as  though 
he  meant  to  let  trespassers  on  the 
other  man’s  property,  which,  of  course, 
the  other  could  forbid. 


a  rig  specially  made 
for  spraying  potatoes 

It  pays  to  spray  potatoes  often*  But  it  doesn't  pay  to  buy  a  new 
sprayer  every  few  years  and  you  don't  have  to  if  you  invest  in  a 
Mt.  Gilead  Potato  Sprayer.  This  rig  is  specifically  built  for  potato 
spraying  built  to  do  a  one  hundred  percent  job  year  after  year. 

In  addition,  the  Mount  Gilead  has  a 
steel  frame  electrically  welded.  There 
are  no  bolts  and  nuts  to  work  loose. 

The  pump,  the  important  part  of  any  sprayer, 
is  fully  enclosed,  dust-tight  and  self-oiling.  It  is 
the  simplest,  most  accessible  and  best  spray 
pump  made.  With  oil  in  its  crankcase,  it  will 
require  no  other  attention  during  the  season. 
It  is  the  only  pump  in  which  all  wearing  parts  in 
the  putnping  end  are  made  of  Stainless  Steel. 
Mount  Gilead  Stainless  Steel  Cylinders  are 
guaranteed  to  outwear  two  seta  of  porcelain 
lined  cylinders. 

The  pump  is  driven  by  a  New  Way  air  cooled 
engine  the  same  fine  engine  that  is  used  on  so 
many  potato  diggers.  If  you  have  a  digger 
powered  with  a  New  Way,  you  can  save  money 
by  buying  the  sprayer  without  the  engine. 

Furnished  with  either  4  or  6  row  Nixon  boom 
with  3  non-clog  nozzles  to  the  row.  Material 
is  strained  3  times  Jbefore  reaching  the  nozzles. 
A  modern  sprayer  in  every  respect— more  econ- 
•omical,  more  dependable,  yet  it  costs  no  more. 

Send  coupon  for  complete  description  and  price. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Mount  Qilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses— famous  since  1877 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

704  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  complete  description  and  price  of  your  Potato  Sprayer. 


&  tar  as  truck  and  tank  are  con- 
x  **  cemed,  the  Mount  Gilead  Potato 
Sprayer  has  all  the  desirable  features 
found  on  other  good  row  crop  spayers. 


Name . 

Address . 


. . 


ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  years  old,  $3.95  per  doz. 

$27  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

SOUVENIR  DE  CLAUDIUS  PERNET.  Rapture,  Mrs, 
F.  R.  Pierson.  Templar,  Double  White  Killarnev,  Silver 
Columbia,  America,  Commonwealth,  Ophelia,  Premier, 
Columbia,  Madame  Butterfly.  Bloom  from  these  bushes 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Flower  Show.  New  York 
City,  four  years  in  succession— 1924,  1925,  1926,  1927. 

RAMBLER  ROSES,  2  and  3-year-old,  $1.95  for  6; 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Crimson  Rambler,  White  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Excelsa.  American  Pillar,  Tausendschen. 

CLIMBING  ROSES,  6  for  $2.95.  2  and  3  years  old,  the 
finest  varieties  that  grow;  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  Silver  Moon, 
Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber.  Aviator  Bleriot,  Marv  Wallace, 
Climbing  American  Beauty. 

All  roses  add  25o  per  order  west  of  Mississippi, 

HAROV  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Plants,  all  colors,  *1.50 
per  doz.;  $11.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

LILY-oMhe-VALLEY,  the  sweetest  flower  that  grows, 
two-year  old  pips,  25  for  $1.00;  loo  for  $3.00.  Postpaid 
Insured  Delivery. 

Order  now  for  planting  time.  Booklet  on  request. 
HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED. 

REYNOLDS  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  20.  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

12  HollyhockS  $l*lf 

2  Each  Pink,  Yellow,  Salmon, 
Crimson,  Maroon,  Rose. 

STRONG  PLANTS  THAT  WILL  BLOOM  THIS  SUMMER. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Phlox,  Columbines,  Oriental  Poppies,  Blue  Bells,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Gaillardias.  Hardy  Sweet  Peas  and  110  other 
Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and 
grow  larger  and  more  beautiful  each  year.  Pansies, 
Asters,  Snapdragons,  Petunias,  Salvias,  Zinnias;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry  plants; 
Asparagus,  Horseradish,  Rhubarb  roots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post  or  express. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  46  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  <1 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLI  -  DAHLIAS 

Large  size  Gladioli  bulbs,  good  mixture,  fine  varieties, 
all  bloom  this  yeur,  $1.50  per  100.  Fine  named  Dahlias, 
Cactus,  Show  and  Decorative,  unlabled  12  for  $1.00. 
P.  D.  WHITE,  382  Broadway,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  Beautiful  lliied 


colors,  6  varieties, 

_  ,  uuiy  fi.iv.  rrepaia  at  planting  time. 

Catalog  FREE.  Wm.  P.  Yeagle,  Bristol,  Pa..  Dept.  R. 


on  LARGE  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS.  $1.25— None 
UU  DAHLIAS,  $1.25.  Cat.  GLADAHLIA  FARMS, 


Chicopee  falls,  Mass. 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch.  Succession,  Danish  Ballhead, 
Copenhagen  Market  and  Golden  Acre.  Tomato  Plants: 
Bonnie  Best,  Greater  Baltimore,  Livingston  Globe,  John 
Baer  atjd  Earliana.  Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker  Onion 
Plants.  Ruby  King  and  Bull  Nose  Pepper  Plants.  Post¬ 
paid,  250,  $1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $8.50,  Express 
Collect  $1.50  per  1,000.  Care  used  in  packing.  We 
guarantee  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO„  Tifton,  Ga. 

{Troop  Cabbage  Plants 

will  make  headed  cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home 
grown  plants.  I  make  prompt  shipments.  All  leading 
varieties.  Postpaid:  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.75.  Express: 
$2.00  1000.  Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Tomato 
and  Pepper  Plants  same  prices.  First  class  plants,  roots 
wrapped  in  moss.  P.  I>.  FULLY OOD,  Tilton,  Ga. 

FROST  PROOF  Cabbage  and  Bermuda  and  Prize 

Talfpr  (lnion  Plnnlc  S<00  thousand,  prompt  slrip- 

idKer  umun  rianiSmeut.  eureka  farms,1 Tifton, ea. 


STRAWBERRIES 

The  kind  that  Pay  1 

Dunlap,  Dr.  Burrill . $  .75 

PREMIER,  Howard  17 . 85 

Lupton,  Big  Late,  Gandy . 75 

Big  Joe,  Cooper,  Ford . 85 

Chesapeake,  Eaton .  l.oo 

Klondyke,  Missionary . .  .75 

_  Everbearing  Varletle 

Progressive,  Champion .  $1.00 

Order  direct  or  sene 
RAYNER  BROS. 


TRUE-TO-NAME 
WELL  ROOTED 
FRESHLY  DUG  PLANTS 

Big  Profits. 


100 

1000 

5000 

$8.75 

$17.80 

4.50 

21.25 

.15 

4  00 

is.oo 

4.50 

20.25 

1.00 

8.00 

27.00 

.75 

4.00 

18.00 

irlotl.a 

$1.00 

*6.00 

$27.00 

free  catalogue. 

SALISBURY 

.  MD. 

STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Premier,  Big  Joe,  Wm.  Belt,  Glen  Mary,  $3.75; 
Chesapeake,  $4.60;  Gaudy, Sample, Parson’s  Beauty, 
Gibson,  Success,  Eaton,  $3.50;  The  Best,  $4.00, 
Also  other  varieties.  Ask  for  Catalog. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Reids  Grove,  Md. 


Luscious  Strawberries 

From  Your  Own  Garden 

Set  plants  NOW,  We  Will  Send  Yoo 
50  Premier  best  early 
50  Big  Joe  best  midseason 
50  Chesapeake  best  late 
50  Champion  best  everbearer 
All  for  $2.50  postpaid.  25  plants 
of  each  $1.50  or  100  of  each  $4.00. 
all  postpaid.  Berry-Book  Free. 
THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
72|Market  St,  Salisbury,  Md, 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today— not  next  week 
or  next  month,  but  NOW! 
Buy  our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  at  FACTORY  PRICES 
and  SPRING  DISCOUNTS! 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Howard.  1 7 

Just  the  money  maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown 

S "t r a \7cr To e> i* x* y  Fletuts 

carefully  packed.  $1.00-100,  $8.75-500,  $7.85-1000, 
$83.50-5000  prepaid.  J.  Britton.  Chepncliet,  R.  I. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SO  POST 
s*^8  11  1  150  Sen.  Dunlap— 150  Warfield  ^  PAID 
HAMPTON  A  SON  lt-2  BANGOR,  MICII. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  KMM&SaSSt 


Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

C.  O.  D.  Frost  Proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants. 
Quick  Shipments.  All  varieties.  500,  65c;  lOOO 
$1.00.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Georgia 


Frostproof  CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker,  ST. 00  thousand.  Prompt 
shipment  of  very  fine  plants.  GUARANTEE  PLANT  CO  .  T»Ty,  Ga. 


HI  m|RPA  POSTPAID:  Aster.Zinnia, Beet, Cabbage 
i  l_l£ra  I  d  C’flower,  Celery,  S.  Potato,  Tomato:  3 
■  w  dozen,  40o;  8  dozen,  $1.00;  500,  $4.00. 

Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Pansy,  Coleus,  Dianthus,  Salvia, 
Larkspur,  Snapdragon,  Ageratura,  Carnation,  Seabiosa, 
Vinca,  Verbenia:  6  for  25c:  dozen,  40o;  3  dozen,  $1.00 
Catalog.  ROHRER’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa' 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

T’hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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“SCARECROWS 
ARE  OUT  OF  DATE 

~Plant  your  Corn  but  once” 


You  don’t  have  to  plant  twice,  sort  o’ 
feeling  that  crows  will  pull  up  your  first 
planting.  You  don’t  have  to  put  up  scare¬ 
crows,  and  then  keep  a  shot-gun  handy 


to  kill  off  the  crows  that  have  built  nests 
right  in  the  scare-crow’s  coat  pocket.  No 
sirree;  you  just  buy  a  can  of 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 


then  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  seed 
corn,  and  plant  it  at  once.  No  wait¬ 
ing  for  it  to  dry.  And  it  positively 
will  not  clog  the  planter !  Non-poison- 
ous.  Won’t  injure  the  seed.  Won’t 
kill  birds  or  animals.  BUT, — it  WILL 
keep  them  out  of  your  fields,  ab¬ 
solutely.  It  WILL  save  you  all  loss 
of  time  and  expense  in  having  to  re¬ 
plant.  It  WILL  let  you  get  3  bushels 
of  corn  where  now  you’ve  been  get¬ 
ting  only  2.  Because,  no  crows, 
moles,  gophers,  chucks  or  squirrels 


will  touch  any  seed  corn,  nor  the 
young  sprouts,  that  have  been  coated 
with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  And 
thousands  of  corn-growers  will  glad¬ 
ly  testify  that  ft  does  all  we  claim 
for  it.  “Money  Back”  guarantee. 
Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of 
seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50. 
Half  sized  can,  $1.00.  If  your  hard¬ 
ware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t 
have  it  in  stock,  order  direct.  Ad- 
—  s  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box 
SOO-H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Don’t  Blame  the  Nozzle 


The  clogging  of  spray  nozzles  is  usually  due  to 
foreign  matter — such  as  bits  of  wood  and  other 
impurities  in  the  copper  sulphate  you  are  using. 

This  cannot  happen  if  you  use 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

(Blue  Vitriol) 

99%  Pure 

Packed  in  clean  specially  made  barrels 
to  keep  it  clean  v 

LARGE  CRYSTALS  — SMALL  CRYSTALS— PULVERIZED 


Nichols  Copper  CO. 


25  Broad  Street 


New  York 


I  |  f\C  Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

I  Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 

R  Write  for  Special  Price  and  Discount.  Save  money  and  order  NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
inikncnvingjust  howthe  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  wholo  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $2.00 
For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Try  a 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN 


Highly  recommended  for  its  efficiency.  Will 
dust  trees  30  ft.  high,  one  or  two  rows  and 
also  underneath  the  foliage.  It  puts  the  dust 
where  the  insects  are.  Just  the  thing  for 
Bean  Beetles.  Fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
need  the  Peerless  to  insure  success.  Write 
for  circular  and  tell  where  you  sawthis  adv. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  CO.  . 

1600  East  24th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Adventures  in  Silenee 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30t5i  Street  New  York  City 


Missouri  Notes 

March  was,  in  its  first  half,  too  cold 
and  wet  to  permit  of  garden  work,  and 
on  the  fifteenth  there  came  the  heaviest 
snow  of  the  Winter,  which  melted  al¬ 
most  as  fast  as  it  fell.  That  meant 
another  week  of  enforced  idleness.  A 
fair  number  of  orders  for  nursery  stock 
have  come  in  but  we  explain  to  the  im¬ 
patient  that  the  soil  should  be  dry 
enough  to  crumble  in  order  to  pack  it 
solidly  around  and  among  the  roots. 
This  is  surely  the  most  essential  part 
of  planting.  No  plant  responds  better 
to  early  planting  than  the  strawberry, 
riant  it  in  the  cool  days  of  early 
Mareh,  with  the  soil  full  of  moisture, 
and  not  one  per  cent  of  fresh  strong 
plants  will  be  lost,  but  beware  of  plant¬ 
ing  late  on  loose  ground;  there  will 
usually  be  a  heavy  mortality.  For  that 
reason  it  is  best  to  Fall  plow,  and  disk 
and  drag  in  the  Spring,  and  thus  fur¬ 
nish  a  shallow  stratum  of  top  soil  with 
a  well-packed  under  soil  where  capil¬ 
lary  attraction  will  provide  moisture 
for  the  roots. 

Our  Dahlias  are  now  all  divided  in¬ 
to  single  tubers  ready  for  planting  ex¬ 
cept  some  specials  that  we  packed  in 
fine  planer  shavings  to  insure  against 
shriveling.  Really  I  think  such  pre¬ 
caution  unnecessary,  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  paper-lined  boxes  with 
fairly  tight  covers.  The  bulk  of  our 
Dahlias  were  put  in  unlined  paper  and 
wooden  boxes,  with  often  no  more  cover 
than  a  newspaper  thrown  over  them, 
and  yet  we  found  no  shriveling,  but  of 
course  there  is  a  month  or  more  be¬ 
fore  planting  time,  in  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  shriveling  might  occur.  Still  we 
have  never  suffered  any  loss  even  when 
a  box  was  left  without  any  cover  what¬ 
ever,  but  the  tubers  are  stored  in  an 
unheated  basement.  I  must  admit 
straining  my  purse  in  sending  for 
specimens  of  some  of  the  newer  and 
therefore  higher  priced  Dahlias,  but  the 
temptation  was  great.  I  was  strongly 
impressed  last  year  with  such  varieties 
as  Mrs.  Carl  Salsbaeh  and  Mrs.  I. 
de  Ver  Warner,  and  recognized  in  them 
and  others  a  very  distinct  advance  in 
Dahlia  culture.  This  year  it  happens 
to  be  the  Dahlia  that  presents  the 
greatest  allurement  to  my  fancy,  just 
as  last  year  it  was  the  Gladiolus.  Un¬ 
fortunately  there  is  such  a  flood  of  new 
seedlings  of  both  these  flowers  that  it 
would  take  a  very  long  purse  to  test 
half  of  them,  so  that  often  we  must 
rather  blindly  pick  and  choose  among 
the  glowing  descriptions. 

Since  my  last  notes  I  have  discovered 
that  the  past  snowless  Winter  with  its 
many  thaws  and  freezes  has  wrought 
considerable  damage  to  Fall-set  peren¬ 
nials.  Hardy  Phlox  with  4-in.  roots  is 
lying  flat  with  roots  exposed  except 
their  tips,  while  a  number  of  other 
perennials  appear  to  be  killed.  Late 
Fall  planted  pansies  are  dead.  All  this 
corresponds  with  a  warning  I  received 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  transplant  peren¬ 
nials  in  late  Fall.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Locust  for  Pins 

I  have  a  tract  of  cutover  timber,  that 
is,  all  the  saw  timber  has  been  manu¬ 
factured  into  lumber,  but  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  locust  and  it  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  it  might  be  good  busi¬ 
ness  and  profitable  to  manufacture 
same  into  pins,  as  well  as  use  the  oak 
slabs  for  brackets,  the  pins  and  brack¬ 
ets  being  used  by  telephone,  telegraph 
and  electric  companies  throughout  the 
country.  I  would  like  to  know  about 
demand  for  these  articles,  as  well  as 
current  prices  and  names  of  prospective 
purchasers.  f.  h.  m. 

Shenandoah  Co.,  Va. 


OTHER  FENCES 


'T'WENTY,  thirty,  and  forty  years’ 
service  from  One  fence — that’s 
what  you  get  in  Lead  clad.  And  the 
prices  are  so  low  that  you  actually 
cut  your  fence  costs  in  half  or  better. 


The  Leadclad  jacket  is  guaranteed 
four  times  thicker  than  the  coating 
on  the  best  galvanized  fence  you 
can  buy.  Leadclad  coating,  unlike 
galvanizing,  will  not  chip  and  flake 
off.  The  wire  can  be  bent,  twisted 
and  stapled  to  posts  without  the 
slighest  harm.  Climbing  won’t  hurt 
it  either.  Thousands  of  farmers  tes¬ 
tify  to  the  rust-proof  quality  of  their 
Leadclad  fences. 


FREE — Our  new  Catalog  shows  how  you 
can  get  Leadclad  fences  and  roofs  at 
very  little  more  than  you  pay  for 
galvanized  stuff.  Send  for  this  book. 

Leadclad  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  2-F,  Moundsville.W.Va. 


Leadclad 
:alvan- 
jarbed 
wire  after 
five  years’ 
service  on 
the  same 


FENCE-WIRE  POSTS- GATES 
ROOFING  -  SHINGLES  ETC.  rA 


Do  as  thousands  of  others  have 
done,  replace  the ''old  pump 
with  a  modem  Milwaukee  Air 
Power  Water  System  that  will 
make  money  for  you.  Have 
fresh,  running  water  all  over  the 
farm,  save  much  daily  drudgery. 

MILWAUKEE 

Air  Power  Water  Systems 

are  adding  mans'  thousands  of  dollars 
yearly  to  farm  profits,  with  /e»*work 
for  everybody  on  the  farm.  Water  19 
delivered  fresh,  any  distance.  No  stor¬ 
age  tank,  no  ice  cold  or  warm,  stale 
water  —  always  well  temperature. 
Cows  drink  more,  give  more  milk. 
Water  ior  fire  protection.  Power  for 
all  small  power  jobs.  Priced  as  low  as 
$75.00.  Write  for  complete  descriptive 
literature. 


Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 

15  Keefe  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


NEW  SPRUCE  OR  BASSWOOD  lADDERS-HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete — ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 3  5c  per  ft.  34  (o  40  ft . 3  7  c  pci  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  Box  246  INTERLAKEN,  N.  V. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ::  l 
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'"PHIS  new  air-nitrogen 
fertilizer  containing 
34%  nitrogen  (41.3%  am¬ 
monia)  is  a  better  source 
of  nitrogen  for  your  crops, 

Because- 

-f  _  CALUREA  contains  two  forma 
of  nitrogen  combined  in  one 
material.  This  unique  advantage 
gives  a  service  impossible  to  dupli¬ 
cate  with  other  materials  contain¬ 
ing  only  one  form  of  nitrogen. 

O™ .  CALUREA  is  nitrate  nitrogen 
“  that  gives  a  quick  stimulating 
effect  in  the  early  season.  It  also 
contains  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  Urea 
— one  of  the  most  valuable  forms  of 
nitrogen  known  for  continuous  crop 
use.  Four-fifths  of  the  nitrogen  in 
CALUREA  is  from  Urea.  This  is 
an  organic  form  of  nitrogen  that 
successfully  will  replace  more  ex¬ 
pensive  forms  and  give  equal  or 
better  crop  results. 

9— „  For  high  quality  vegetables, 
**  tobacco 'and  fruit,  no  nitrogen 
fertilizer  is  equal  to  CALUREA. 
This  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Urea 
it  contains.  For  top-dressing  and 
side-dressing  purposes,  it  is  “quick 
and  lasting  too !” 

OVLUREA, 

and  Lasting  loot 

CALUREA  is  concentrated 
containing  41.3%  ammonia. 
This  means  economy  in  cost  of  bags, 
freight,  handling,  hauling  and  apply¬ 
ing.  For  a  smaller  amount  produces 
equal  or  better  results. 

C  — ,  There  are  no  harmful  ingredi- 
**  ents  in  CALUREA — any  resi¬ 
due  left  in  the  soil  is  beneficial,  It 
improves  the  soil  physically  as  well 
as  feeding  the  crop. 

CALUREA  is  an  excellent  form 
v  of  nitrogen  for  practically  all 
crops  and  soils.  It  can  be  used  for 
crops  benefited  by  lime  as  well  as 
crops  requiring  neutral  soil  con¬ 
ditions.  It  contains  Calcium  equiva¬ 
lent  to  14%  lime,  but  has  no  free 
lime  and  is  neutral  in  its  reaction. 

SPECIAL  USES 
FOR  CALUREA 

CALUREA  is  suited  for  practi-* 
cally  all  crops,  but  can  be  especially 
recommended  for  vegetables,  tobacco 
and  for  top-dressing  wheat,  hay  fields, 
pastures  and  lawns.  Use  CALUREA 
this  season  as  a  source  of  nitrogen 
for  vegetables  or  for  top-dressing 
hay  fields,  wheat  or  pastures.  100  to 
200  pounds  per  acre  is  ample. 

INTRODUCTORY 

OFFER  $6.00  pounds 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
CALUREA  we  will  ship  a  100  pound 
bag,  freight  paid  to  any  railroad 
station  in  the  Northeastern  States, 
for  $6.00.  This  offer  is  for  prompt 
acceptance.  Lower  prices  on  ton 
lots  and  carloads. 

Contult  our  Agricultural  Department 

Synthetic  Nitrogen 
Products  Corporation 

285  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 
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Humus  Crop  to  Precede 
Orchard 

I  have  a  10-acre  field  I  would  like  to 
make  into  an  apple  orchard.  Last  year 
it  raised  a  poor  crop  of  corn.  I  would 
like  to  put  something  in  there  that 
could  be  turned  under,  but  don't  know 
what  would  be  best.  I  have  no  team 
this  year,  and  usually  I  cannot  get  on 
the  land  with  the  tractor  until  May. 
What  could  I  sow  at  that  time  to  give 
me  the  most  humus?  I  am  planning 
to  set  the  trees  out  next  year.  s.  k. 

Ashtabula,  O. 

Inasmuch  as  the  ground  cannot  be 
prepared  for  any  cover  crop  until  in 
May,  there  seems  not  to  be  much  choice 
as  to  the  kind  of  crop  to  sow.  Soy 
beans  probably  would  prove  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  any.  The  use  of  Soy  beans, 
however,  may  render  it  advisable  to 
apply  lime  to  the  land  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  to  one  ton  per  acre,  if  the 
soil  be  acid.  Also  the  seed  should  be 
inoculated  more  nearly  to  insure  suc¬ 
cessful  growth. 

The  statement  by  S.  K.  that  he  can¬ 
not  get  on  the  land  until  in  May  with  a 
tractor  leads  the  writer  to  wonder  if 
the  soil  of  this  particular  tract  is 
poorly  drained.  Apple  trees  do  not 
succeed  where  the  land  is  not  well 
drained,  either  naturally  or  artificially. 

F.  H.  BALLOU. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Chance  in  Horticulture 

Chance  has  always  seemed  to  have 
much  to  do  in  the  lives  of  men,  and 
it  seems  wonderful  how  people  will 
continue  to  risk  their  lives,  fortunes 
and  almost  everything  that  should  be 
dear  to  them  on  a  single  chance  when 
so  much  depends  on  the  result.  It  is 
this  sporting  or  gambling  element 
(whichever  you  may  choose  to  call  it) 
which  induces  people  to  go  into  lot¬ 
teries  and  gambles  and  take  all  kinds 
of  risks  where  the  chances  of  success 
are  extremely  small.  Now  I  propose 
a  new  lottery,  and  one  where  there  are 
no  blanks,  but  where  you  will  always 
got  some  kind  of  return,  and  that  is  in 
raising  new  plants,  trees  or  flowers. 
It  is  true  you  may  not  always  get  all 
that  you  expect,  but  the  chances  are 
largely  in  your  favor,  and  you  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
world  at.  large  will  be  better  off  by 
your  endeavors,  and  there  wall  be  no 
pangs  or  regrets  of  any  kind  to  look 
back  upon.  There  are  so  many  plants 
that  can  be  improved  that  only  a  very 
small  fraction  can  be  mentioned  here, 
but  as  some  one  may  ask  for  sug¬ 
gestions  I  mention  a  few  really  needed 
lines  of  improvement. 

Among  flowers  a  dwarf  early  flower¬ 
ing  Dahlia  that  would  bloom  earlier 
than  those  now  grown,  would  be  a 
decided  improvement,  and  it  might  be 
dwarfed  by  grafting  existing  varieties 
until  a  good  habit  is  obtained  and  then 
saving  seed  from  these.  Another 
needed  flower  is  a  deep  crimson  ger¬ 
anium  of  strong  growth  and  constitu¬ 
tion — one  that  is  robust  enough  to 
grow  strongly  and  stand  rough-and- 
tumble  cultivation  outdoors. 

We  have  also  yet  to  attain  the  per¬ 
fect  raspberry,  especially  the  best  red, 
and  the  fact  that  the  well-known  Cuth- 
bert  still  holds  its  own  in  many  lo¬ 
calities  is  ample  proof  of  this.  There 
is  room  among  roses  also  for  a  really 
good  stock  for  grafting  upon  and  when 
it  is  found  there  will  then  be  less 
complaint  about  using  grafted  roses 
than  at  present.  Different  scented 
geraniums  can  also  be  commended  for 
experiment,  and  the  well-known  apple- 
scented  can  possibly  be  utilized  in  this 
line.  The  old  Lady  Washington 
varieties  of  the  Pelargonium  offer  an 
almost  unlimited  field,  as  at  the  time 
of  their  introduction  the  hybridization 
of  plants  was  not  as  well  understood 
as  in  the  present  day,  consequently 
there  has  been  comparatively  little  done 
in  that  line.  These  ideas  are  only  a 
few  suggestions  and  thoughtful  horti¬ 
culturists  will  undoubtedly  think  of 
many  more  and  if  they  succeed  only 
in  improving  our  present  varieties  they 
will  undoubtedly  reap  their  reward. 

h.  w.  HALES. 


“Wiiat  will  the  modern  girl  be  20 
years  from  now?”  “Oh,  about  three 
year  older.” — Purple  Cow. 


Years  of  Service 

in 

Model  T  Fords 


Expenditure  of  few  dollars  may 
enable  you  to  get  thousands  of  miles 
from  your  old  car 


THE  Modfel  T  Ford  is  still  a  great  cat.  If  led  the 
motor  industry  for  twenty  years  and  it  is  used  today 
by  more  people  than  any  other  automobile.  More 
than  eight  million  Model  T  Fords  are  in  active  service 
in  city,  town  and  country,  and  many  of  them  can 
be  driven  for  two,  three  and  five  more  years  and  even 
longer  at  very  small  up-keep  expense. 

The  cost  of  Model  T  parts  and  of  necessary  labor 
is  unusually  low  because  of  established  Ford  policies. 

New  fenders,  for  instance,  cost  from  $3.50  to  $5 
each,  with  a  labor  charge  of  $1  to  $2.50.  Tuning  up 
the  motor  and  replacing  commutator  case,  brush  and 
vibrator  points  costs  only  $  1 ,  with  a  small  charge  for 
material.  Brake  shoes  can  be  installed  and  emer¬ 
gency  brakes  equalized  for  a  labor  charge  of  only 
$1.25.  A  labor  charge  of  $4  to  $5  will  cover  the 
overhauling  of  the  front  axle,  rebushing  springs  and 
spring  perches,  and  straightening,  aligning  and 
adjusting  wheels. 

The  labor  charge  for  overhauling  the  average  rear 
axle  runs  from  $5.75  to  $7.  Grinding  valves  and 
cleaning  carbon  can  be  done  for  $3  to  $4. 

A  set  of  four  new  pistons  costs  only  $7.  For  a 
labor  charge  of  $20  to  $25  you  can  have  your  motor 
and  transmission  completely  overhauled.  Parts  are 
extra. 

All  of  these  prices  are  approximate,  of  course, 
because  the  cost  of  materials  needed  will  depend  on 
the  condition  of  each  car.  They  show,  however,  the 
low  cost  of  putting  the  Model  T  Ford  in  shape  for 
thousands  of  miles  of  additional  service. 

See  the  nearest  Ford  dealer,  therefore,  and  have 
him  estimate  on  the  cost  of  re-conditioning  your 
Model  T  Ford.  He  will  tell  you,  in  advance,  exactly 
how  much  the  complete  job  will  cost. 


zffird' 


Ford  Motor  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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Three 

Plow 

Power 


Two 

Plow 

Weight 


The  Wallis  is  known  Sor  its 

Endurance 

Balanced  Power — Dependable  Power  —  Economical  Power. 

More  Power  on  the  Belt  and  on  the  Drawbar — Less  Weight. 

Power  for  Every  Farm  Purpose  —  Under  All  Conditions  — 
Winter  or  Summer  —  Year  after  Year  means  Modern  En¬ 
gineering  — -  Quality  Materials  —  "Certified”  Workmanship. 

The  WALLIS 

delivers 

More  Power 

for 

More  Years 

and  at 

Less  Expense 

than  any  other  tractor  approaching  it  in  Weight  and  Piston 
Displacement.  See  it  at  the  fV allis  Dealers. 

J.  I.  CASE  PLOW  WORKS,  Inc.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Eastern  Distributors: 

MASSEY-HARRIS  HARVESTER  CO.,  Inc.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
MASSEY-HARRIS  HARVESTER  CO.,  Inc..  Harrisburg,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE:  We  want  the  public  to  know  that  the  WALLIS  “CERTIFIED”  TRACTOR 
ia  built  by  the  J.  I.  CASE  PLOW  WORKS,  Inc  ,  of  Racine.  Wisconsin  and  is  not  the 
product  of  any  other  company  with  “J,  1*  CASE”  as  part  of  ite  corporate  name. 


RIFE’S  NEW  MODEL  RAM 

Pumps  Water  Where  and  When  You  Want  It 

Operates  on  20  inch  fall.  Pumps  into  Pressufe  or  Overhead  Tank.  Latest  invention  of  Mr.  Rife, 
inventor  of  the  Rife  Hydraulic  Ram,  since  1884.  Rife’s  New  Model  is  popular  for  domestic  water 
supply-  is  cheaper,  but  just  as  efficient,  reliable  and  economical  as  his  heavy  duty 
ram.  '  Rife’s  New  Model  Ram  has  no  equal.  Your  money’s  worth  or  your  money 
back.  Free  catalog  and  information.  Agents  everywhere. 

Sold  Exclusively  by 

17  PARK  ROW  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


H.  T.  OLSEN 


Send  for 

this  BOOK 


Its  FREE/ 


HERE— in  compact,  handy  form 
—is  all  the  spraying  and  dust¬ 
ing  information  that  you  could 
collect  in  a  lifetime.  Now  it’s  all 
yours — FREE. 

Covers  everything  you  need  to 
know: — How  and  When  to  spray 
and  dust — the  results  of  the  .latest 
discoveries  made  by  leading  hor¬ 
ticultural  experts.  Tells  you  why 
authorities  prefer  and  recommend 
“Bell-Mine”  Lime  in  pebble,  pul¬ 
verized  or  hydrated  form;  and  why 
“Bell -Mine”  Lime  is  so  effective 
because  of  its  high  calcium  con¬ 
tent  and  purity,  how  easy  it  is  to 
use,  for  spray  nozzles  are  never 
clogged  and  how  it  has  unusual 
adhesive  qualities  for  dusting. 


‘He  sure  you  get  your  copy — 
mail  the  coupon  TODAY ! 


American  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 
Bellefonte,  Pa. 


American  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  booklet  on: 
Spraying  and  Dusting  for  Orchard  and  Farm 
FREE 

Name - 

Address - 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


The  Flood. — Here  the  Parson  is  back 
from  that  trip  up  into  Vermont  that  he 
spoke  about  in  his  last  letter.  Yes,  he 
went  up  on  the  night  train  getting  into 
White  River  Junction  between  twelve 
and  one  o'clock.  I  stayed  there  with  my 
sister  till  the  next  afternoon.  The  flood 
was  certainly  terrible.  They  all  think 
that  it  was  the  new  concrete  approaches 
to  the  big-  White  River  bridge  that  saved 
it.  The  water  rushed  with  a  terrific  cur¬ 
rent  four  feet  deep  over  the  floor  of  the 
bridge  but  it  did  not  move.  As  they 
watched  it  a  whole  big  house  appeared 
coming  down  the  river.  “It  will  go  now,” 
they  all  said.  But  that  house  struck  the 
bridge  and  crumbled  as  though  made  of 
corncobs.  It  seemed  to  the  Parson  that 
most  bridges  went  out  by  the  water  get¬ 
ting  round  the  end  and  washing  out  the 
abutments.  It  all  seems  to  impress  one 
of  how  feeble  the  works  of  man  are  when 
nature  gets  under  way. 

Terrible  Tales. — So  many  dreadful 
things  happened  that  one  hates  to  men¬ 
tion  any  of  them.  One  man  at  the  junc¬ 
tion,  fearing  for  the  safely  of  the  girl  to 
whom  he  was  engaged  and  her  folks, 
walked  80  miles ;  oh,  how  he  hurried  and, 
oh,  how  he  worried  as  he  went  that  ter¬ 
rible  way,  cross  country,  through  swamps, 
over  mountains.  And  when  at  last  he 
got  to  the  house,  what  did  he  find  hut 
the  lifeless  bodies  of  all  the  family,  in¬ 
cluding  his  loved  one,  half  buried  in  that 
fearful  slimy  mud.  IIow  terrible  that 
was !  The  Red  Cross  has  done  wonders 
for  sufferers  up  there.  The  government 
certainly  ought  to  help  about  the  roads. 
The  taxes  are  so  hard  on  the  farmers 
now  that  if  they  keep  pushing  them  up, 
the  population  of  the  State  will  grow  less 
even  faster  than  it  is  growing  less  now. 
If  it  should  drive  the  State  to  a  State 
income  tax  it  will  be  a  case  of  no  great 
loss  without  some  small  gain.  Every 
State  should  have  an  income  tax.  Who 
is  able  to  pay  for  the  schools  and  the 
roads  but  those  who  have  the  money,  and 
who  has  the  money  but  the  man  with  an 
income? 

Those  Apples. — Perhaps  you  will  re¬ 
member  how  the  Parson  told  about  a 
barrel  of  great  juicy  foundlings  that  his 
sister  sent  to  him  from  Vermont  just 
about  the  time  of  tlie  flood.  He  thought 
it  strange  that  the  potatoes  sent  at  the 
same  time  came  through  all  right  and 
the  apples  never  showed  up.  How  he  did 
want  those  apples.  We  had  the  cans  all 
ready  to  can  them  up — those  we  couldn’t 
sit  up  nights  and  eat.  But  when  up  in 
Vermont,  the  Parson  found  out  all  about 
it.  The  freight  was  started  on  Monday 
and  the  flood  did  not  come  till  Thursday. 
Some  month  or  six  weeks  later  the  freight 
office  phoned  up  home  to  say  that  they 
“forgot”  to  put  on  the  apples  with  the 
potatoes  and  they  better  come  down  and 
get  them.  Of  course,  they  were  all  spoiled 
by  that  time.  The  railroad  seems  to  think 
it  quite  a  joke  and  refused  to  make  good 
in  any  way.  No  wonder  that  now  the 
furniture  factory  up  there  sends  its  freight 
all  to  Boston,  175  miles ;  by  truck.  It 
saves  crating  it  all,  which  is  a  tremendous 
help,  and  then  it  goes  right  to  its  destina¬ 
tion. 

An  Orange  Box. — As  the  Parson  is 
writing  this,  Mrs.  Parson  and  Sister  are 
having  a  discussion  about  an  orange  box 
that  stands  in  the  corner  here.  The  Par¬ 
son’s  stereopticon  stuff,  lantern  and  slides 
(some  400  of  them)  take  a  good  deal  of 
room,  and  now  the  moving  picture 
machine  takes  still  more  and  Sister  is 
saying.  “Why  can't  this  orange  box  of 
Ta’s  go  out  on  the  back  porch  now? 
He  can  go  out  there  and  get  his  things.” 
But  Mrs.  Parson  objects  to  this  saying, 
“He  can’t  go  out  there  every  time  he 
wants  anything.”  You  see,  Mrs.  Parson 
has  always  held  most  strenuously  that 
every  child  should  have  some  place  of 
its  own  to  keep  its  things  and  there  it 
should  keep  its  things  and  other  folks 
should  let  them  alone.  Now  a  nice  clean 
orange  box  does  very  well  for  this.  Let 
us  look  in  the  little  fellow’s  box  a 
minute.  In  the  bottom  part  is  an  empty 
coffee  can  and  a  couple  of  empty  cocoa 
cans  and  some  of  his  game  boxes  and  a 
pencil  box.  On  the  middle  shelf  of  the 
orange  box  is  his  scroll  saw  and  a  screw 
driver  that  is  his  and  another  saw  that 
cost  a  quarter  at  the  5-10-25  cent  store. 
Also  a  lot  of  cigar  box  pieces  that  he 
saws  with  his  scroll  saw.  It  is  tremend¬ 
ously  important  that  every  child  learn 
something  about  property  rights,  and 
how  can  he  do  it  if  he  never  has  any¬ 
thing  all  his  own  and  his  own  place  to 
keep  it  and  no  one  to  touch  it  unless  ask¬ 
ing  him — not  even  his  father  or  mother, 
much  less  brothers  and  sisters. 

Ta  and  Work. — Just  this  second  Ta 
is  wiping  off  some  eggs  and  putting 
them  in  egg  boxes.  He  has  really  got 
up  six  dozen  now.  He  and  work  are 
not  any  too  fond  of  each  other,  and  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  immediate  danger 
of  their  getting  too  intimate.  He  was 
supposed  to  collect  the  eggs,  but  he  had 
a  run-in  with  a  couple  of  big  setters 
over  to  the  henhouse  the  other  night  and 
the  setters  seem  to  have  come  out  ahead. 
He  sheds  hitter  tears  at  the  thought  of 


another  encounter,  so  we  let  him  off  from 
that  job.  We  have  had  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess  breaking  up  setters  this  year — broke 
up  five  at  Easter  time — with  the  broad- 
ax. 

Easter. — You  see  it  was  a  wonderful 
Easter.  Shelly  taught  the  choir  some 
beautiful  Easter  carols  and  George  had 
his  cornet  and  Clossie  his  violin,  and  we 
had  24  vested  besides,  with  Mrs.  Gilbert 
to  lead  them.  The  church  was  certainly 
solid  full  of  people  and  we  did  have  a 
wonderful  service.  There  were  more  than 
50  children  present ;  47  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  stayed  to  dinner  and  we  had  five 
good  old  fat  hens  and  all  other  things 
you  could  mention.  How  lovely  this  is 
— eating  together  with  all  these  children 
after  service.  We  have  six  swings  in 
t  he  horse  sheds  now,  and  how  the  children 
do  enjoy  them !  Why  not  put  some 
swings  in  your  sheds  and  eat  your  din¬ 
ner  at  the  church  with  the  blessed  child¬ 
ren,  and  see  how  happy  it  makes  them — 
and  how  your  Sunday  school  would  grow. 

Reading. — Many  of  us  hear  Rev.  Karl 
Reiland  over  the  radio  from  St.  George’s, 
New  York,  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  a 
little  after  four.  The  Parson  went  to 
hear  him  speak  in  a  nearby  city  the 
other  night.  He  got  off  some  good  sense 
as  usual.  “The  difference  between  a  for¬ 
mer  generation  and  this  one,”  he  said, 
“is  that  along  with  the  Bible  we  are  also 
reading  the  human  heart.”  Oh,  how 
much  that  has  been  needed — to  read  the 
human  heart.  How  much  ministers  need 
to  study  the  human  heart.  How  much 
they  would  learn  about  God,  if  they 
would  only  do  it.  How  much  better  it 
would  have  been  if  the  Puritans  had  only 
done  that — read  the  human  heart.  That 
is  just  what  made  us  all  love  Mr.  Colling- 
wood  so  much — he  was  always  reading 
the  human  heart. 

The  Dog’s  Name. — Mr.  Reiland  also 
illustrated  the  danger  of  giving  too  literal 
an  interpretation  to  give  the  Bible  when 
we  do  read  it.  He  said,  he  and  Booker 
T.  Washington,  were  along  the  colored 
section  of  New  York  and  a  dog  rushed 
out  at  them,  barking  furiously.  As  the 
big  colored  mammy  stood  in  the  doorway 
watching  it  and  did  nothing,  Mr.  Wash¬ 
ington  called  to  her  to  call  back  the  dog. 
Taking  her  good  time,  she  at  last  called 
out.  “Come  here,  ‘Moreover,’  ”  Im¬ 
mediately  the  dog  went  to  her.  As  the 
two  walked  along,  Mr.  Washington  said 
“What  did  she  call  that  dog”?  “I  declare 
that  is  what  I  was  wondering.  It  sounded 
like  ‘Morover.’  Let  us  go  back  and 
find  out,”  said  Mr.  Reiland.  So  they 
went  back  and  asked  the  woman  what 
she  called  that  dog.  “Why  I  call  him 
‘Moreover.’  ”  “Where  in  the  world  did 
you  get  that  name?”  they  both  cried, 
“Why  out  of  the  Bible  to  be  sure.” 
“Out  of  the  Bible?”  “Yes,  out  of  the 
Bible.”  For  doesn’t  it  say,  ‘And  Lazarus 
was  laid  at  his  gate  full  of  sores  and 
Moreover,  de  dog,  came  and  licked  his 
sores.’  ” 

Gone  to  Heaven. — He  also  told  the 
story  about  the  minister  who  was  de¬ 
livering  a  great  eulogy  over  a  prominent 
parishioner.  Glancing  at  the  casket  he 
shouted.  “Lie  is  not  here,  He  is  not  here. 
This  that  we  behold  is  only  the  shell, 
only  the  shell,  the  nut  has  gone  to 
heaven”  !  By  the  way  did  you  hear  of 
that  slight  typographical  error  that  a 
newspaper  made?  It  was  minded  to  tell 
how  the  doctor  felt  of  the  poor  patients 
pulse,  but  when  it  came  out  in  print  it 
read.  “The  doctor  felt  of  the  patient's 
pulse  and  declared  there  was  no  hope.” 
One  other  good  thing  Dr.  Reiland  said, 
the  Parson  will  long  try  to  remember 
“Let  us  all  have  a  bigger  hand  grasp  and 
a  longer  arm  reach.”  Wasn’t  that  good? 

A  Shower. — But  the  Parson  must 
close  this  and  go  off  down  county  to  a 
“shower”.  It  is  Saturday  night  again. 
April  14.  A  down  county  Italian  boy — 
brother  to  the  little  baby  Mrs.  Parson 
kept  that  time  when  its  mother  was  in 
the  hospital — has  been  here  with  a  big 
steady  horse  for  a  week  helping  on  1  he 
farm.  It  was  vacation  time  too  with 
the  hoys  at  home  and  we  certainly  pushed 
the  work  right  along.  Got  a  little  garden 
stuff  in  up  on  the  dry  land  and  a  half 
bushel  of  Irish  Cobbler  seed.  We  took 
a  chance  on  a  few  beans,  but  the  chances 
are  they  will  never  see  daylight.  But 
perhaps  they  will  and  if  they  do  come  oil, 
at  the  first  picking  we  can  ask  the  neigh¬ 
bors  if  they  have  had  any  beans  yet — 
knowing  they  haven’t. 

Spring  Poem. — However,  would  you 
like  to  hear  the  little  poem  that  the 
Parson  began  his  Easter  sermon  with? 
Here  it  is  : 

God  smiled  through  the  primal  chaos, 

And  the  shadows  all  fled  from  the  Earth 
As  the  fragrant  trees  and  the  grasses, 

Awakened  to  tremulous  birth. 

Violets  bloomed  in  the  valleys, 

And  lilacs  laughed  down  from  the  hills. 
As  they  harkened  the  wind-blown  whisper, 

That  came  from  the  daffodils. 

And  then  in  a  sudden  stillness, 

A  skylark  began  to  sing ; 

God  smiled  on  the  primal  chaos 

And  lo,  through  the  mists  came  spring. 

— Edgar  Daniel  Kramer. 
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TWO  TYPES 


Type  A— for  Annuals,  primari¬ 
ly  in  field  culture. 

18"  width — 300  lineal  yards 
to  roll  -  $3.00 

36"  width — 300  lineal  yards 
to  roll  -  -  o  .  $6.00 

Type  B — for  Perennials  in  field 
culture  and  all  garden  work. 
18"  width— 150  lineal  yards 
to  roll  ....  $3.00 

36"  width— 150  lineal  yards 
to  roll  ....  $6.00 

While  only  four  rolls  will  be 
sold  to  the  individual,  any  com¬ 
bination  of  four  may  be  had. 


IRACLE 

of  MULCH  PAPER 

THE  CENTURIES  OLD  PLAGUE  OF  WEEDS 
IS  ENDED  ▼  •*  THE  CENTURIES  OLD 

CRY  FOR  MAXIMUM  YIELD  IS  ANSWERED 


MIRACLE  of  Mulch  Paper — we’ve  called 

vly  this  newest  principle  of  farming  —  the 
MIRACLE  of  Mulch  Paper! 

For  it  IS  a  miracle  to  eliminate  weeds  and  all 
the  everlasting,  time-stealing  and  back-breaking 
labor  that  weeds  demand.  It  IS  a  miracle  to 
increase  the  yield  of  varied  products  from  40% 
to  516%.  It  IS  a  miracle  to  move  up  the  paral¬ 
lels  of  latitude,  in  a  sense,  and  grow  things  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  further  North  than  they 
ever  grew  before — grow  things  EARLIER  than 
they  ever  grew  before — and  all  at  the  expense 
of  just  so  much  MULCH  PAPER. 

And  yet,  this  Miracle  of  Mulch  Paper  is  avail¬ 
able  for  your  use  today — under  the  well-known 

brand  name,  Gator-Hide. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  principles  of  Mulch  Paper  are  far  beyond 
the  experimental  stage  today.  Its  value  is  at¬ 
tested  by  statistics  available  to  everyone.  Statis¬ 
tics  that  show,  for  example,  an  increased  yield 
in  Mulch-Paper-grown  spinach  of  516% — in 
sweet  corn  of  279% — in  sweet  potatoes  of  100% 
— in  tobacco,  cotton,  beets,  summer  turnips, 
tomatoes  and  an  almost  unending  variety  of 
other  farm  products.  The  economic  value  of 
Mulch  Paper  has  been  established  beyond  all 
doubt.  Mulch  Paper  is  here  to  stay. 

The  PrincipleS'iri'Brief  of  Gator^Hide 
Mulch  Paper 

Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper,  made  by  the 
International  Paper  Company,  the  world’s  larg¬ 


est  paper  manufacturers,  comes  in  rolls  18 
inches  and  36  inches  wide  and  of  150  and  300 
lineal  yards. 

Unrolled  directly  over  the  proposed  plant 
beds  and  anchored  by  soil,  or  other  available 
material,  along  its  free  edges,  Gator-Hide  Mulch 
Paper  practically  imprisons  all  moisture  in  the 
soil  and  gives  it  up  in  the  form  of  stimulus  to 
plant  life  rather  than  in  the  form  of  evapora¬ 
tion  to  the  sun.  Mulch  Paper  increases  the  tem¬ 
perature  and  the  consequent  bacterial  activity 
of  the  soil  both  by  conserving  solar  heat  and 
by  decreasing  the  cooling  action  that  ordinarily 
results  from  evaporation.  Planting  is  accom¬ 
plished  THROUGH  openings  made  in  the  paper  at 
suitably  spaced  intervals  or  BETWEEN  strips  of 
the  paper.  Thus,  while  space  in  plenty  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  space  is  ab¬ 
solutely  denied  for  the  growth  of  weeds. 

Available ,  for  the  Present ,  in  Lots  of 
Four  Rolls  Only 

The  supply  of  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  is 
limited  and,  with  the  idea  of  allowing  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  planters  to  test  its  possibilities, 
we  have  decided,  for  the  present,  to  limit  indi¬ 
vidual  orders  to  four  rolls.  Mail  your  order  at 
once  and  shipment  will  be  made  C.O.D.  to  any 
office  of  the  American  Express  Company.  Gator- 
Hide  Mulch  Paper  will  be  available,  in  the  near 
future,  through  regular  dealer  channels. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Department  A-28,  Pershing  Square  Building,  Park  Avenue  and  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 


Write  for  Free  Booklet 
"The  Miracle  of  Mulch  Paper” 

This  booklet  tells  in  an  easily  grasped 
may  something  of  the  history,  the 
development  and  the  possibilities  of 
Mulch  Paper.  It  is  replete  with  com¬ 
parative  photographs  of  Mulch- 
grown  and  non-Mulch-grown  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  portrays  the  Real  Miracle  of 
Mulch  Paper,  Be  sure  to  write  for  it. 


This  paper  is  completely  covered  bp 
the  Eckart  Patents  under  which  the 
International  Paper  Company  has 
the  rights  for  production  and  sale 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 
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Culture  of  Peanuts 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  century 
ago  the  peanut  was  hardly  known.  It  is 
said  that  this  nut  was  introduced  in  the 
United  States  from  Africa,  being  used  to 
feed  the  slaves  on  the  ships.  Its  original 
coming  was  not  from  Africa,  but  South 
America.  The  land  owners  permitted 
their  slaves  to  cultivate  small  patches  for 
food,  though  it  was  not  thought  of  as  a 
commercial  crop.  During  the  Civil  War 
the  Union  soldiers  came  across  some  of 
these  nuts  and  discovered  when  parched 
or  roasted  they  were  nourishing,  appetiz¬ 
ing  and  relished.  After  the  war  ended 
the  soldiers  took  some  of  the  nuts  home 
in  a  “raw”  state  and  planted  them  and 
from  that  time  the  rise  of  the  peanut 
has  been  steadily  on  the  increase. 

My  father  was  the  first  person  to  plant 
peanuts  in  this  county  (Prince  George) 
which  was  a  year  or  two  after  the  Civil 
War  ended.  His  first  crop  netted  him 
$6  per  bushel  on  the  New  York  market 
after  paying  the  freight.  This  was  the 
Virginia  or  running  variety.  He  had 
only  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  as  in  those 
days  they  had  to  be  dug  by  hand,  using 
a  four-prong  hoe.  We  have  been  growing- 
peanuts  annually  ever  since,  which  has 
been  around  60  years.  The  peanut  is 
now  steadily  growing  in  popular  favor 
due  to  numerous  uses  to  which  this 
product  can  be  put.  The  average  person 
consumes  a  large  quantity  annually  in 
both  the  raw  and  toasted  state,  con¬ 
fectioneries,  oil,  butter,  and  many  other 
uses.  The  vines  make  an  excellent  feed 
for  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  after  they 
run  through  the  peanut  thrasher  or  picking- 
machine.  A  light  forkful  of  these  vines 
fed  morning  and  night  to  the  dairy  cow 
will  increase  the  milk  supply. 

Peanuts  should  have  a  standard  price 
of  not  less  than  $1.50  per  bushel  for  the 
farmer  at  any  time,  both  the  Spanish  and 
Virginia  varieties.  With  the  present 
scarcity  of  farm  labor,  there  is  but  little 
profit  for  the  farmer  even  at  $1.50  per 
bushel.  Where  one  has  a  good-sized 
family  (having  his  own  labor)  a  fairly 
good  profit  can  be  realized  at  even  $1.25 
and  $1.50  per  bushel ;  as  he  pays  nothing- 
right  out  of  the  pocket  except  for  fer¬ 
tilizing  ingredients.  The  merchants, 
shellers,  and  cleaners,  are  the  ones  who 
make  the  profit,  and  the  farmer,  who  does 
all  the  hard  work  and  has  most  of  the 
expenses  to  bear  has  to  suffer  and  be  the 
loser. 

The  subject  of  how  to  grow  peanuts 
profitably  calls  for  attention  annually,  as 
there  are  old  and  young  farmers  con¬ 
stantly  engaging  in  this  great  industry. 
Virginia  is  considered  the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  largest  peanunt  growing  States, 
and  nuts  produced  here  usually  bring 
higher  prices  than  those  grown  in  other 
States,  as  they  seem  to  be  of  a  better 
quality  and  most  suitable  for  all  require¬ 
ments.  But  where  the  land  is  suitable 
and  real  warm  weather  lasts  for  three 
months,  a  good  grade  of  peanuts  can  be 
made.  Some  of  the  largest  peanut 
factories  are  also  located  in  this  State. 

I  find  that  the  soil  best  adapted  to  the 
Virginia  or  running  variety  should  be  of 
medium  light,  sandy,  loamy  nature.  This 
variety  should  never  be  planted  on  any¬ 
thing  but  a  light  or  medium  light  soil, 
as  these  nuts  are  generally  sold  by  the 
appearance  of  the  hull,  a  bright  hull 
being  always  preferable  to  a  dark  one. 
The  appearance  of  the  hull  does  not  affect 
the  sale  price  of  the  “Spanish”  variety 
in  the  least,  as  it  is  only  necessary  for 
this  variety  to  be  thoroughly  matured, 
so  as  to  be  plump  and  solid  and  heavy  in 
weight  as  possible.  The  weight  is  30  lbs. 
per  bushel.  If  they  hold  out  or  over-run 
120  lbs.  to  the  bag  of  four  bushels,  they 
are  considered  good  peanuts.  This 
variety  also  yields  and  thrives  well  on  a 
light,  sandy  soil,  though  a  much  heavier 
pea  can  be  grown  on  a  moderately  stiff 
soil.  Soils  inclined  to  be  of  a  wet  nature, 
or  having  poor  drainage  facilities  are  not 
suitable  for  the  production  of  either  va¬ 
riety.  Of  course,  like  other  crops,  the  soil 
should  be  fairly  fertile,  but  not  too  fer¬ 
tile  ;  as  this  encourages  too  heavy  or  large 
vine  growth  and,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
very  few  nuts  will  be  the  result. 

The  land  should  be  first  broken  quite 
deep,  then  got  in  prime  order  by  the  use 
of  the  disk  harrow  and  drag.  We  must 
recollect  that  perfect  cultivation  of  the 
land  before  crops  are  planted,  as  well  as 
afterwards,  is  one  of  the  main  secrets 
to  successful  crop  growing.  Good  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  land  is  one-half  the  battle  m 
cultivation..  I  find  there  is  no  better 
implement  for  soil  preparation  than  the 
disk  harrow  when  properly  used,  cutting 
the  land  both  ways,  and  afterwards  the 
use  of  a  good  iron  drag  pulverizing  and 
leveling. 

Lime  is  very  essential  tor  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  peanuts,  especially  if  the  soil  is 
inclined  to  be  acid.  From  500  to  600  lbs. 
per  acre  is  sufficient,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  acidity  the  soil  contains.  Good 
results  are  also  secured  by  the  use  of 
land  plaster,  say  from  300  to  o00  lbs. 
per  acre,  distributed  along  the  rows  in 
July.  Where  the  land  has  been  heavily 
marled  recently,  little  if  any  lime  is 
necessary.  The  peanut  is  more  or  less  a 
nitrogen  gathering  plant,  therefore,  does 
not  require  so  much  nitrogen,  as  too 
much  nitrogen  will  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  excessive  vine  growth,  and  fewer 
nuts.  A  mixture  of  acid  phosphate  and 
potash  makes  an  excellent  fertilizer  for 
peanuts. 

Good  seed  is  of  prime  importance. 
They  should  be  shelled  by  hand,  if  pos¬ 


sible,  although  a  good  many  farmers  now 
use  a  machine  for  doing  this  work.  But 
in  this  way,  I  find  that  too  many  are 
cracked  and  split,  which  are  worthless 
for  planting  and  have  to  be  picked  out, 
and  the  germs  of  a  good  many  others  are 
also  injured  to  a  large  degree. 

The  proper  time  for  planting  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  variety  is  from  May  15  to  20,  pro¬ 
vided  the  weather  is  suitable.  Do  not 
plant  until  all  indications  of  cold  weather 
are  past,  and  the  soil  becomes  thoroughly 
warm,  as  this  variety  will  surely  rot  if 
the  weather  is  cool  and  soil  wet.  As  a 
rule,  about  one-half  bushel  of  shelled 
nuts  are  required  to  plant  an  acre  12  to 
15  in.,  apart  in  the  row,  rows  of  3  ft. 
apart,  and  from  one  to  two  kernels  in  a 
hill.  The  rows  should  be  ridged  up  by 
throwing  two  light  furrows  together  with 
a  one-horse  turn  plow,  using  the  half 
mold-board.  A  good  many  peanuts  are 
now  planted  flat,  but  this  is  not  the 
best  method.  The  above  way  of  ridging 
the  row  is  the  “old-fashioned”  way,  but 
we  now  have  a  machine  for  doing  this 
work,  which  sows  the  fertilizer  in  drill 
form  in  the  row,  and  also  ridges  up  the 
row  at  the  same  operation.  Then  the 
peanut  planter,  which  is  now  quite  well 
known,  comes  along  right  on  top  of  this 
ridge  planting  the  nuts  any  distance 
apart  desired.  One  good  horse  or  mule 
can  easily  pull  either  machine. 

The  same  method  is  used  in  planting 
the  Spanish  variety.  The  only  difference 
is  that  this  variety  should  not  be  planted 


until  the  very  last  of  May  and  not  later 
than  June  5,  for  good  results.  The  rows 
for  this  variety  should  be  only  2 y2  ft. 
apart,  and  from  two  to  three  kernels  in 
each  hill,  the  hills  being  8  or  10  in. 
apart.  A  good  many  peanut  growers 
claim  that  more  peanuts  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  per  acre  when  planted  12  to  14  in. 
apart,  but  I  have  given  both  ways  a 
thorough  trial,  and  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  a  good  many  more  can  be  produced 
on  an  acre  planted  8  in.  apart  than  12  in. 
This  variety  grows  up  more  or  less 
straight  and  does  not  require  as  much 
distance  between  the  ro\vs  and  hills  like 
the  Virginia  or  running  variety.  To  pro¬ 
duce  a  profitable  crop,  requires  early  and 
frequent  cultivation.  Early  cultivation 
also  saves  time,  labor  and  expense. 

The  implements  I  find  best  to  achieve 
this  purpose  are  the  weeder,  double  and 
single  cultivators  when  properly  used 
and  at  the  proper  time.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  plants  pop  through  the  top  soil  and 
begin  to  show  up  the  rows,  the  peanut 
weeder  is  run  diagonally  across  the  rows 
both  v'ays.  In  three  or  four  days  they 
are  then  closely  cultivated,  using  the 
smallest  hoes  or  teeth.  It  doesn't  matter 
if  a  few  are  covered,  as  they  will  be  out 
again  in  a  day  or  two.  In  a  few  days 
the  weeder  is  again  run  over  the  field. 
It  is  then  dispensed  with  for  the  season, 
the  cultivators  being  used  afterwards 
altogether  until  the  crop  is  laid  by. 

Don’t  be  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  lay  by 
•the  crop,  but  run  once  or  twice  to  the 
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row  as  long  as  you  can  get  between  the 
rows  easily,  using  the  one-horse  culti¬ 
vator  for  the  last  two  or  three  cultiva¬ 
tions.  This  means  far  less  grass  and 
weeds,  and  the  crop  more  easily  and 
quickly  harvested.  By  using  the '  above 
methods  of  cultivation,  the  hoe  work 
amounts  to  next  to  nothing  when  the  sea¬ 
son  is  moderately  dry ;  as  all  that  is  nec¬ 
essary,  is  to  go  over  them  with  the  hoes 
and  chop  out  the  large  weeds,  vines  and 
big  bunches  of  grass  which  the  weeder 
left  or  missed. 

A  10  year  old  boy  and  a  mule  can 
easily  go  over  a  field  of  10  acres,  both 
ways  in  a  day.  If  possible,  try  to  strike 
a  spell  when  the  top  soil  is  fairly  dry 
and  the  sun  shining  bright  and  hot  for 
running  the  weeder,  as  far  more  grass 
and  weeds  will  be  killed.  The  crop  should 
he  cultivated  every  10  or  12  days  until 
laid  by.  This  takes  but  little  time  and 
labor  when  a  double-row  cultivator  is 
used  or  two  one-horse  cultivators.  H  v 
experience  is,  that  proper  use  of  the 
weeder  and  cultivator  the  first  four  weeks 
after  the  crop  is  up,  will  lessen  the  hoe 
work  at  least  75  per  cent. 

Virginia.  w.  h.  harkison. 


The  latest  adaptation  of  the  turning  of 
swords  into  plowshares  is  found  in  the 
use  by  Idaho  farmers  of  1,500,000  lbs.  of 
high  explosive  manufactured  during  the 
war  to  clear  6,000  acres  of  land  of  stumps. 
— Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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To  Be  An  All-American 
It  Had  to  Be  Built  to  Endure 
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Body  by  Fisher 


Have  you  ever  inspected  an  All- 
American  Six?  Driven  it?  Studied  its 
specifications  and  the  dimensions 
of  its  vital  parts?  If  you  have,  you 
eurely  realize  that  to  be  an  All-Am¬ 
erican  it  had  to  be  built  to  endure. 

★  ★  ★ 

For  here  are  size  .  .  .  stamina  .  .  . 
ruggedness.  Extreme  simplicity  of 
design.  Production  methods  that 
tolerate  no  compromise  with  qual¬ 
ity.  Every  engineering  advance¬ 
ment  contributing  to  long  life. 

★  ★  ★ 

Take  its  engine  as  an  example.  Big, 
clean,  equipped  with  the  G-M-R 
cylinder  head.  212  cubic  inches  dis- 


2-DOOll  SEDAN 

1045 


placement .  .  .  79-lb.  crankshaft . .  • 
crankcase  and  cylinder  block  of 
“bridge-truss”  design. 


Its  frame  is  deep  and  rugged  .  ,  • 
rigidly  cross-membered  front  to 
rear.  Its  clutch  .  .  .  big,  smooth 
and  self-adjusting.  Its  Fisher  bod¬ 
ies.  Beautiful  .  .  .  yes.  And  con¬ 
structed  of  hardwood  and  steel  ... 
for  durability,  safety  and  silence. 

★  ★  ★ 

You  can  choose  the  All-American 
with  assurance  that  you’re  getting 
a  car  which  will  last.  And  you  can 
depend  on  it  for  staunchness  .  .  . 
for  mastery  of  mileage  and  time. 


Landau  Coupe ,  $ 1045 ;  Sport  Roadster ,  $1075;  Phaeton,  $1075;  4-Door  Sedan .  $1145; 
Cabriolet,  $1155;  Landau  Sedan,  $1265.  New  Series  Pontiac  Six,  $745  to  $875.  All  prices 
at  factory.  Delivered  prices  include  minimum  handling  charges.  Easy  to  pay  on  the 

General  Motors  Time  Payment  Plan. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

K  LAND 

^AMERICAN  SIX 

PRODUCT  OF  GENE  11AL  MOTORS 
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Teaching  District  School 

When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  planned  to 
be  a  teacher.  I  fitted  myself  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  was  successful.  I  loved  my 
-work  and  was  fond  of  my  pupils.  I  lived 
at  home  on  a  farm  and  enjoyed  the  social 
life  around  my  home.  My  mother  was 
my  friend.  To  her  I  told  all  my  joys  and 
sorrows.  She  knew  and  understood. 
When  things  went  wrong  at  school  she 
encouraged  and  comforted  me.  I  had 
taught  for  18  years  when  my  mother  was 
taken  sick  and  after  a  short  illness  died. 
A  few  days  before  she  departed  she  said 
to  me,  “When  I  am  gone  I  want  you  to 
keep  on  teaching.  It  has  been  your  life 
work  and  without  it  you  will  be  lost.”  I 
did  not  wish  to  live  alone  on  the  old 
farm.  I  thought  new  scenes  would  help 
me  to  forget  my  great  loss,  so  I  went  to 
■the  superintendent  of  schools  and  asked 
him  to  place  me. 

•  We  drove  out  in  the  country  about  five 
miles  from  the  county  seat.  The  trustee 
was  a  young  unmarried  man,  but  a  tax¬ 
payer.  At  first  he  thought  the  salary  I 
asked  too  large.  He  did  not  ask  any¬ 
thing  about  my  qualifications.  In  reply 
to  my  question  he  stated  that  the  school- 
house  was  in  good  condition.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  hard  for  a  rural  teacher  to  find  a 
boarding  place.  The  well-to-do  farmers 
whose  homes  are  properly  heated  and 
lighted  will  seldom  think  of  boarding  the 
teacher. 

The  first  few  weeks  I  drove  my  coupe 
to  and  fro  from  the  village,  but  as  the 
days  became  short  and  the  unimproved 
country  roads  muddy  and  slippery,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  stay  near  my  work.  I  went  to 
board  with  a  family  of  foreigners.  It 
was  a  large  family  and  their  food  and 
habits  were  very  different  from  what  I 
had  been  accustomed  to.  There  were  19 
pupils  in  the  school,  ages  varying  from 
seven  to  16  years,  and  in  grade  one  to  six. 
They  came  from  the  poorer  homes  mostly. 
They  were  backward  and  showed  lack  of 
training  and  discipline.  My  predecessors 
had  been  young  village  girls  without  ex¬ 
perience  in  teaching  and  had  moved  on 
after  one  year’s  service. 

I  have  always  made  friends  quickly.  I 
dress  well,  and  have  traveled  much,  dur¬ 
ing  vacations.  I  am  a  good  mixer.  I 
called  on  the  parents  and  invited  them  to 
visit  my  school.  Our  work  progressed 
nicely,  although  we  were  somewhat  im¬ 
peded  by  the  condition  of  the  schoolroom. 
The  roof  leaked,  the  windows  were  small 
and  incorrectly  arranged,  affording  poor 
light.  The  seats  were  very  old  and  al¬ 
most  useless.  This  was  in  a  wealthy 
farming  district.  I  tried  to  get  the  trus¬ 
tee  to  provide  suitable  seats  but  failed. 
We  sold  candy  and  with  the  profits 
brought  two  wall  maps,  a  game  and  a  set 
of  supplementary  readers.  A  friend  do¬ 
nated  several  copies  of  the  leading  maga¬ 
zines.  These  the  children  were  invited  to 
take  home,  as  I  wished  to  create  a  taste 
for  good  literature. 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  Winter  and  much 
snow.  For  nearly  a  week  at  a  time  the 
mail  carrier  was  unable  to  make  his 
rounds  on  account  of  the  drifted  roads. 
There  were  no  telephones  in  that  particu¬ 
lar.  locality.  I  had  to  be  janitor,  as  there 
was  no  one  to  be  hired.  This  necessitated 
my  going  very  early  in  order  to  get  the 
room  warm,  but  the  schoolroom  was  to 
be  preferred  to  my  boarding  place.  I  am 
blessed  with  almost  perfect  health,  or  I 
never  could  have  survived  that  Winter. 
I  was  lonely.  There  were  no  social  gath¬ 
erings  ;  if  I  could  have  had  the  compan- 
ship  of  another  teacher  it  wrould  have 
helped.  We  have  two  “teachers’  confer¬ 
ences”  and  the  superintendent  of  schools 
usually  visits  us  twice  during  the  year. 
When  I  told  the  trustee  before  the  annual 
school  meeting  that  I  would  not  remain 
another  year,  he  replied  that  perhaps  it 
was  as  ‘well  because  he  could  hire  s 
cheaper  teacher. 

The  next  school  I  taught  was  more 
centrally  located  and  on  an  improved 
road.  The  building  and  equipment  were 
in  a  fair  condition.  However,  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  parents  -were  cool  and  dis¬ 
tant  in  their  manner  toward  me.  They 
had  little  respect  for  a  teacher  and  re¬ 
garded  her  as  their  hired  servant.  I  was 
asked  to  take  that  school  for  another 
year,  but  I  respectfully  declined.  I  might 
have  secured  a  position  in  a  village  school, 
but  as  I  had  always  taught  in  the  coun¬ 
try  I  did  not  care  to  change.  In  looking 
over  the  situation  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
was  giving  up  too  many  of  the  comforts 
of  life  and  receiving  too  little  reward. 
There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  home  and  the  school  in  both 
city  and  country.  Let  us  all  strive  to 
bring  about  a  greater  respect  for  the 
teaching  profession  by  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  and  more  interested  in 
the  work  of  our  school.  L.  J.  L. 


Lighting'  the  Road 

At  our  high  school  years  ago  we  had 
a  debate  as  to  the  source  of  modern 
advantages,  city  or  country.  The  city 
folk  claimed  credit  for  first  adopting 
the  telephone,  paved  streets,  and  a 
great  many  other  good  things.  My  mind 
goes  back  to  that  time  as  I  see  the  elec¬ 


tric  line  creeping  out  past  the  suburbs 
and  establishing  itself  in  the  truly 
rural  sections. 

And  I  say,  “More  power  to  it.”  We 
have  often  said  that  in  our  own  home 
it  is  as  valuable  as  the  vanished  hired 
girl  ever  could  have  been.  In  addition 
to  lighting  the  house  and  doing  away 
with  lamps  to  clean  and  fill,  it  pumps 
the  water,  sweeps  the  floors,  helps  with 
the  washing  and  ironing,  and  a  great 
many  other  little  odd  jobs.  And  all 
for  about  $4  a  month. 

The  latest  thing  is  lights  along  the 
highway.  We  live  seven  miles  from 
town  on  a  common  dirt  road,  the  kind 
that  gets  axle  deep  with  mud  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring  and  would  be  ankle 
deep  with  dust  in  Summer  if  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  did  not  keep  it  swept  up  and 
distributed  over  the  landscape. 

We  have  had  highway  lighting  for 
about  a  year.  Really,  I  do  not  know 
just  why.  Most  of  the  larger  property 
owners  deny  having  signed  the  peti¬ 
tion  which  was  circulated.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  group  of  small  cottage 
owners  in  a  little  Summer  colony,  and 
a  few  others,  put  it  over  because  they 
thought  that  they  would  get  current 
for  domestic  use  off  the  line.  If  they 
did  they  were  disappointed  because  the 
lights  are  all  controlled  by  one  switch 
and  -when  the  lights  are  off  there  is  no 
current  on  the  line.  Of  course  addi¬ 
tional  wires  could  be  strung  on  the 


same  poles,  but  this  was  never  done, 
probably  because  the  demand  did  not 
warrant  it,  several  of  us  being  already 
supplied  by  another  line. 

As  a  road  illumination  project  it  is 
admittedly  a  flat  failure.  In  the  first 
place  we  have  no  need  for  road  illumi¬ 
nation.  Night  travel  except  by  motor 
is  negligible  and  a  motorist  must  carry 
his  own  lights. 

In  the  second  place,  it  does  not  illu¬ 
minate  the  road.  We  have  41  60-candle 
power  lights  in  a  stretch  of  a  little 
over  three  miles,  about  12  to  the  mile. 
We  have  only  lighted  spots  on  the  road, 
with  long  dark  stretches  in  between. 

And  the  lights  are  no  help.  They 
are  a  distinct  hindrance  to  night  driv¬ 
ing.  Every  motorists  knows  that  any 
light  on  the  road  ahead  only  tends  to 
make  his  own  light  less  effective.  And 
on  rainy  nights  they  are  especially  bad. 

These  lights  costs  us  $30  per  year 
each,  to  burn  all  night,  a  total  of  $1,- 
230  for  the  road.  This  is  assessed 
against  the  light  district,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  property  on  and  near  the 
road.  This  expense  goes  into  our  tax 
budget  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  $1,000  of 
assessed  valuation.  Most  of  us  can 
stand  that  all  right,  but  we  had  a  sec¬ 
ond  mortgage  foreclosure  on  our  road 
recently  with  a  $15,000  land  bank  mort¬ 
gage  ahead  of  it.  Not  so  good  for  that 
chap. 

Now  the  lights  are  not  altogether 
bad.  Every  farmstead  has  a  light  at 
the  entrance.  The  company  saw  to 
that.  Very  nice  of  them  and  we  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  But  not  so  good  for  the  man 
who  has  property  within  the  light  dis¬ 


trict,  but  whose  farmstead  is  around 
on  another  road.  Then  if  one  has  to 
stop  at  night  to  change  a  tire  or  do 
any  tinkering  he  has  a  light  to  work 
by.  This  doesn't  often  happen. 

Lighting  companies  are  making  an 
effort  to  extend  this  kind  of  service. 
It  comes  at  night  when  the  factory  and 
other  power  load  is  practically  off  the 
lines.  They  are  especially  anxious  to 
get  any  kind  of  a  load  to  run  from  11 
o'clock  until  morning. 

When  a  petition  is  handed  to  you  for 
your  signature  be  sure  that  the  terms 
of  the  contract  between  the  power  com¬ 
pany  and  your  town  board  are  well 
understood.  Do  not  assume  that  cur¬ 
rent  for  domestic  use  will  be  available. 
Know  the  outlines  of  the  proposed 
lighting  district  and  the  valuation  of 
the  property  within  it.  From  this  cal¬ 
culate  your  own  share  of  the  expense. 

If  it  is  worth  the  price  to  have  a 
light  in  front  of  your  house,  and  to 
have  a  light  to  tinker  by  if  you  get 
caught  in  the  road,  go  ahead  and  sign. 

F.  H.  LACY. 


Organized  Co-operation 

This  book  by  John  J.  Dillon  gives 
the  principles  of  sound  co-operation,  so 
clearly  expressed  that  they  may  be 
adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  any 
farm  association,  Price,  $1,  from  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York. 


E-B  Side  Delivery  Rake  and  Tedder 


E-B  No.  15  Cylinder  Hay  Loader.  Drop  Deck. 
Easy  to  operate.  Does  not  shatter  leaves. 


Improves  the  quality- 

gets  all  the  hay 

When  you  see  the  improved  quality  of  your  hay  and 
how  easily  the  E-B  Side  Delivery  Rake  and  Tedder 
gets  every  particle  of  hay  without  digging  up  dirt  and 
trash,  you  will  see  additional  profits  in  it  for  you. 

Really  the  E-B  Side  Delivery  Rake  and  Tedder  is 
two  machines  in  one.  By  a  simple  lever  shift  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  reel  is  reversed  and  the  rake  is  converted 
into  a  very  effective  tedder. 

Positive  leveling  of  rake  head  is  assured  by  a  new 
patented  feature  which  enables  the  operator  to  raise 
the  rake  head  or  reel  at  either  or  both  ends  without 
raising  or  lowering  the  frame.  In  addition  to  this 
feature,  roller  bearings  and  light  weight  make  light 
draft. 

The  E-B  Side  Delivery  Rake  and  Tedder  is  one  of 
the  complete  line  of  pedigreed  farm  implements  built 
by  Emerson-Brantingham  from  the  experience  of  76 
years.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  this  machine.  Send 
attached  coupon  for  additional  information. 


E-B  Osborne  Regular  Corn  Binder.  Balance 
drive  avoids  side  drafts.  Covered  working  parts. 


EM  ERS0N  -  BRANT!  NG HAM 

Rockford ,  Illinois 

Builders  of  farm  machinery  since  1852 


E-B  Osborne  Grain  Binder.  Gets  all  the  grain. 
Binds  perfect  bundles.  Replaceable  parts. 

Genuine 

E-B  Replacement  Parts 

E-B  replacement  parts  are  built  for 
E-B  machines  as  carefully  as  the 
machines  themselves.  We  can  supply 
replacement  parts  for  any  machine 
we  ever  made.  Insist  of  your  dealer 
that  you  get  genuine  E-B  parts. 
No  substitute  is  “just  as  good.” 


Branch  Houses 

Prompt  Service  Everywhere 


Amarillo,  Texas 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Billings,  Mont. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Texas 
Denver,  Colo. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Fargo,  N.  D. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


Peoria,  Ill. 

Regina,  Sask.,  Can, 
Rockford,  Ill. 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 


Mail  this  coupon  TODAY / 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM  9 

Dept.  138.  Rockford,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  detailed  information  about  the  E-B 
Side  Delivery  Rake  and  Tedder.  Also  information  on 
the  machines  checked  below: 
pi  E-B  No.  15  Cylinder  pi 


Hay  Loader 
E-B  Osborne 
Grain  Binder 


□ 


E-B  Osborne 
Mower 

Osborne  Regular 
Corn  Binder 


Name . 

P.  O.  Address.. 
R.  F-  D.  No . 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 

Faith  of  Plowmen 


The  incense  of  up-turned  earth  is  an 
inspiration.  Add  to  that  the  south  wind 
singing  past,  and  the  soft-tinted  sky 
flinging  flecks  of  water  against  the  cheek 
—a  threat  or  a  promise.  Even  the  birds 
call  with  a  new  note  of  impatience.  The 
plow-point  dips  into  the  brown,  and  there 
in  the  under  darkness  lays  the  path  of 
the  furrow.  It  does  not  see  the  soil  lift 
and  rise  against  the  share,  scouring  it 
utterly  smooth  like  a  silver  spoon,  nor 
does  it  hear  the  panting  of  the  horses, 
the  little  breaking  sounds  of  roots  giving 
way — not  even  the  joy  of  the  little  fellow 
who  watches  the  rolling  furrow  when  he 
comes  to  bring  drink  to  the  man  at  the 
handles.  A  plow-point  is  a  mere  nothing, 
doing  the  work  of  the  world,  but  men 
have  more  faith  in  plowing  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  than  the  world  cares  to  think. 

To  live  in  the  country  over  a  long 
term  of  years  is  to  watch  an  army  of  men 
coming  forth  from  the  cities  to  take  a 
turn  with  the  plow.  It  is  to  bear  with 
many  disappointments  at  the  plow 
handles,  but  like  sailing,  the  difficulties 
are  offset  by  the  adventures.  In  those 
years  when  sailing  was  admittedly  a 
hard  life,  men  were  more  fascinated  by 
it  than  now,  when  it  is  the  work  of 
mechanics  and  cooks.  Then  boys  ran 
away  to  sea  to  enjoy  a  free  and  open 
life.  Our  lads  have  turned  elsewhere  for 
adventure.  They  go  to  town  looking  for 
it,  and  find  instead  how  much  less  brawn 
and  brain  it  takes  to  earn  a  livelihood 
there.  Apparently  they  are  settled  for 
life,  and  so  it  is,  until  the  hunger  for 
the  life  of  the  plowman  begins.  We  have 
then  the  sorry  spectacle  of  a  being  at  the 
plow  handles  so  utterly  unfit  in  ex¬ 
perience,  and  so  lai'ge  in  the  faith  of  all 
plowmen  that  we  scarcely  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  sympathize.  Men  who  have 
lucrative  professions  and  incomes  per¬ 
sist  in  casting  them  aside  to  take  a  turn 
at  plowing,  and  are  only  dissuaded  by 
lack  of  funds.  It  is  so  hard,  and  at  times, 
so  impossible  to  earn  a  living  on  the 
land !  It  is  the  life  of  an  adventurer, 
and  not  for  all. 

Tonight  at  supper,  a  machine  roared 
up  the  drive  and  stopped  at  the  door. 
After  a  Winter  of  silence,  here  was 
Grandfather  with  another  Ford,  this 
time  a  small  truck  in  his  own  right. 
The  look  of  satisfaction  that  I  expected 
to  see  on  the  old  man’s  face  was  not 
there,  however,  and  I  pondered  this. 
What  could  be  the  trouble?  Was  the 
twinkle  entirely  gone  from  the  old  man’s 


“If  only  he  would  settle  down,  take  that 
job  of  the  garden  and  the  lawn,  raise  a 
few  flowers  and  give  up  earning  his  liv¬ 
ing.”  But  that  seems  to  be  the  one 
thing  that  grandfather  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  doing.  A  week  of  that  tame 
existence  is  enough,  and  too  much,  and 
firmly  as  he  first  decides  to  stay,  he 
scarcely  considers  it  after  the  urge  to 
work  is  upon  him ;  the  same  urge  that 
brought  him  over  from  the  old  country, 
carried  him  later  to  the  West.  His 
family  was  born  on  the  march  as  pioneer 
families  were  in  those  days,  and  he 
moved  from  one  opportunity  to  another 
with  the  faith  of  plowmen  for  a  new 
field.  Employers  with  an  appreciation  of 
his  skill  at  weaving  tried  to  hold  him 
with  promise  of  steady  employment. 
Elbert  Hubbard,  begged  him  to  give  up 
the  plow  and  work  in  the  handcraft  in¬ 
dustry  at  rug  making.  He  had  followed 
the  rainbow  too  long  to  give  it  up  now, 
and  refused  with  no  misgivings.  Here 
today  his  faith  in  the  plow  is  gone  at 
last,  and  it  is  too  late  for  anything  sub¬ 
stantial  to  take  its  place.  Does  he  real¬ 
ize  his  eighty  years?  I  think  not.  Per¬ 
haps  he  never  will. 

“I  thought  I  could  drive  my  little 
truck,”  said  he  later  when  the  house  was 
quiet.  “I  bought  it  two  weeks  ago. 
license  and  all,  and  I  can’t  see  good 


enough  to  run  it.  I  haven’t  got  into  any 
trouble  but  I  almost  did  twice,  because 
I  couldn’t  see.  I  guess  I  am  getting  too 
old,  and  I  will  sell  it.”  This  appeared 
to  mean  a  great  deal.  And  I  saw  in  a 
moment  that  only  a  pair  of  good  spec¬ 
tacles  stood  between  him  and  the  next 
field.  How  should  I  ever  manage  to  get 
him  to  a  good  oculist? 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Labor  in  California 

Regarding  the  conditions  here  in 
California,  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  that 
the  farm  labor  is  seasonal  in  this  State, 
as  there  is  a  continual  harvest  at  all 
times  of  the  year  somewhere  of  some¬ 
thing.  Right  now  it  is  lettuce,  celery, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  asparagus ;  then 
peas,  strawberries,  and  then  the  main 
rush  begins  in  the  fruit.  If  we  could 
get  this  cheap  Mexican  help  from  June 
till  October  it  might  work  out  to  an 
advantage,  but  they  do  not  return  to 
Mexico. 

I  have  been  in  the  State  for  40  years. 
At  first  we  had  a  few  Mexicans,  a  good 
many  natives  or  California  Spanish, 
but  they  were  no  problem. 

Our  cities  are  overcrowded,  people 
out  of  work.  Orange  picking  is  a 
white  man’s  job,  and  it  comes  in  Win¬ 


ter.  Lemons  are  picked  every  month 
in  the  year,  and  2.1  years  ago  hundreds 
of  us  American  boys  followed  the  fruit 
packing  business,  going  north  as  far  as 
Washington,  then  into  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  the  Winter.  We  would  go 
into  the  Imperial  Valley,  and  make  as 
high  as  $125  per  month.  The  farmer 
made  more  money  than  he  does  now, 
Imt  the  Mexicans  have  spoiled  all  this. 
They  live  in  brush  houses  built  in  the 
sand  dunes ;  we  send  a  bus  each  school 
day  and  gather  the  children  into  school, 
returning  them  in  the  afternoon.  Ill- 
housed,  ill-fed,  he  needs  must  have  the 
larger  part  of  the  charity  expended. 

If  the  farmer  would  cut  down  his 
acreage  one-half  he  could  get  a  price 
that  would  enable  him  to  hire  Amer¬ 
ican  help  at  a  living  wage  and  not  pay 
it  all  out  for  cheap  help,  freight  and 
commission,  and  you  farmers  in  the 
East  would  not  compete  in  an  unequal 
struggle.  s.  m.  p. 

California. 


Mistress  :  “Did  you  season  the  oysters, 
Dinah?”  Dinah:  “No’m.  I  though  you 
said  that  was  taken  care  of  in  months 
what  had  R  in  them.” — Christian  Science 
Monitor. 
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WINTER'S  OVER 

CHANGE  YOUR  Oil 


eye? 

“Can  1  stay  all  night?”  he  called  to 
Daddy,  who  was  last  to  appear  at  the 
door,  and  waited  for  the  answer  before 
beginning  to  descend.  Grandfather  has 
the  spirit  of  a  rover,  and  to  offer  him 
a  home  at  his  son’s  fireside  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  is  not  at  eighty-one  a  thrilling 
proposition  for  him.  He  would  rather  be 
offered  a  job  with  a  truck  which  is  the 
only  work  left  for  a  man  of  his  failing 
strength.  Grandfather  is  one  of  those 
drivers  who  can  boast  that  they  never 
have  been  in  an  accident,  but  his  eyes 
have  not  been  good  for  years.  “Glasses?” 
he  would  say.  “No,  I  have  some,”  and 
touch  his  vest  pocket  gently  to  indicate 
(he  demoralized  and  skew-rimmed  pair 
that  always  reposed  there.  Somehow  he 
managed  to  read  with  them,  though  the 
effort  must  have  cost  him  something. 
Money  for  good  food  and  clothing  and 
for  gasoline,  but  he  could  never  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  money  could  buy  eye  com¬ 
fort.  It  is  not  in  the  book  of  your  true 
rover  that  one  should  call  upon  the  aid 
of  science,  except  in  the  most  desperate 
circumstances. 

The  Ford  creature  that  Daddy  had 
purchased  from  the  old  man  last  year 
and  bent  to  his  needs  for  a  light  de¬ 
livery  body,  stood  in  the  potato  shed,  and 
the  stranger  was  run  in  alongside.  I 
saw  Daddy  looking  at  them  queerly,  and 
thinking  no  doubt  that  four  road  ma¬ 
chines  were  too  many  for  a  50-acre 
farm.  “I  will  sell  him,”  muttered 
Grandfather  in  quick  apology  from  some¬ 
where  behind  in  the  growing  dusk.  1 
heard  him  sigh.  “Just  a  cup  of  coffee 
will  do  for  me.  I  need  nothing  more.” 

This  was  the  night  that  the  German 
plane  landed  on  Greenly  Island.  News 
of  the  landing  came  in  over  the  radio 
when  Grandfather  was  busy  with  his 
supper.  The  old  atlas  was  brought  out, 
and  also  the  encyclopedia  with  the  des¬ 
cription  of  the  insignificant  island  so 
quickly  made  famous  by  an  aeroplane 
dropping  out  of  the  sky,  and  where 
although  on  the  parallel  of  Essex  in 
England,  it  is  nevertheless  off  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  and  yields  only  potatoes 
and  ordinary  vegetables.  The  talk  turned 
on  the  difficulty  of  taking  off  from  a 
frozen  island,  and  I  saw  the  first  look 
of  interest  on  the  old  man’s  face. 

“What  pretty  white  hair  grandpa 
has!”  said  Jane.  “Did  you  know  that 
you  were  getting  rather  bald?  And  look 
here,  did  you  know  that  we  have  got  a 
lamb?  And  a  pigeon  that  we  feed  with 
a  syringe?  I  can  tell  you  about  them 
if  you  will  let  me  comb  your  hair.  It 
looks  so  nice  I'd  like  to  brush  it.”  Elsie 
slipped  out  to  where  the  lamb  was  nest¬ 
ing  with  two  baby  pigs  in  a  pile  of 
straw,  and  later  there  was  a  confab  that 
shook  the  air  with  bleats,  chirps,  and 
great  revelations.  Every  time  the  children 
see  grandfather  again  it  is  like  this. 
We  have  often  watched  them  and  thought 


TODAY 


"XS  your  crankcase  ready  for  spring?’  That  is  the 
X  question  every  Socony  man  is  asking  the  motorists 
at  his  station. 

It  is  a  vital  question,  for  winter  driving  means 
diluted,  dirty  oil.  Diluted,  because  the  use  of  the 
choke  in  cold  weather  lets  excess  gasoline  seep  down 
into  the  crankcase.  Dirty,  because  dust  from  the  air 
gets  into  the  oil  through  the  air  intake. 

Let  the  Socony  man  drain  the  crankcase  now. 
Let  him  flush  it  out  with  Socony  Flushing  Oil,  and 
refill  with  Socony  Motor  Oil.  It  takes  only  a  few 
minutes  and  costs  only  two  or  three  dollars,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  amount  of  oil  you  need.  No  charge  for  the 
service;  you  pay  only  for  the  oils. 

Important.  Y our  car  represents  an  investment  of 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Poor  gasoline  or  motor  oil  can 
ruin  that  investment.  Standardize  on  Socony, 
backed  by  fifty-four  years  of  refining  experience. 


Socony  Motor  Oil  and  Gasoline  must  pass 
13  rigid  tests  before  they  reach  your  car . 
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GARDENING  need  not  take  much 
time.  Gardening  need  not  be  tiresome, 
dreaded  work.  Gardening  can  now 
be  a  pleasure  and  a  real  profit  to  you. 

“I  am  sending  you  another  order  for  a 
BARKER,”  wrote  Theo.  S.  Sherman  of  Half¬ 
way,  Mich.  "When  my  dad  saw  the  one  I 
got  for  my  boy,  he  wanted  to  buy  it  from 
his  grandson.  The  lad  said  'Nothing  doing  ’ 
a9  he  could  clean  his  garden  in  one  day 
now.  So  here  is  your  order  for  one  more 
BARKER,  for  my  dad.” 

Tending  garden  is  so  easy  and  swift  and 
thorough,  with  a  BARKER.  Like  pushing 
a  lawn-mower.  No  jerking  or  tugging,  no 
strain.  Eight  blades  and  the  underground 
knife  destroys  the  weeds,  even  the  sprout¬ 
ing  weedlets.  "BEST  WEED  KILLER  EVIR 
IJSED.”  At  the  same  time  they  work”  the 
surface  perfectly — aerate  the  ground,  break 
up  the  clods  and  crust  and  level  this  top 
into  a  dense  moisture-retaining  soil  mulch. 

It  has  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation; 
guards  to  protect  the  leaves.  Inexpensive. 

You  need  a  BARKER.  Your  garden  needs 
a  BARKER.  Let  us  tell  you  what  market 
growers,  florists  and  home  garden  X/Vrite 
growers  in  every  State  and  thirty  -fny  fTiic 
foreign  countries  say  about  lux  mis 

this  machine;  show  you 
many  pictures  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  its  work;  show 
the  SEVEN  different  sizes 
and  how  little  it  costs  de¬ 
livered  to  you.  Send  for  thi9 
free  book.  Don’t  wait  another 
day.  A  post  card  will  do. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO..  Sole  MIrs. 

Box  52  David  City,  Nebraska 


SPRAYERS 

Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  important  job  in 
raisipg  field  crops  and  fruit.  Increase  yield 
50  to  200  per  ceift.  Improve  quality.  Insure 
investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

Traction  Sprayer  has  1, 2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row;  4,  6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayers  for 
orchards,  groves,  and  field  crops,  have  3 
cylinder  pump;  pressure  regulator;  2  H.P. 
Engine;  100  gal.  tank.  Develops  300  lbs. 
pressure  with  one  spray  gun  or  several 
spray  rods.  With  or  without  truck. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  oh  Eureka  Sprayers 


EurekaMower  Co., Box  880, Utica, N.  Y, 


CERTIFIED  SEED 

'POTATO  SPRAYERS  ^ 


_ ,  Write  for  information 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
120  East  Avenue  Gasport,  New  York 


HAUCK  “One  Man”  Weed  Burners 


The  Modern,  Sure  Way  to  Kilt  Weeds 
Use  kerosene  and  burn  them  green— seeds 
and  stalks.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  half  old 
methods.  Used  by  road  commissioners,  coun¬ 
try  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers.  Does  3 
men’s  work.  Write  for  booklet  and  details. 
HAUCK  MFG.  CO.,  123  10th  St.,  BROOKLIN,  N.  3. 


Stan  da  r  d  garden  T  r  actor  f. 


Wow: 
Seeds! 
Cultivates 
Mows  Hay  ■ 
an  Lawns 


\ 

*ns\ 


Powerful  a  rector  for  Small  1  arms. 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Nursenes,  Fruit 
Growers  and  Poultrymen. 

DOES  4  MEN'S  WORK 

Walking  &  Hiding  Equipment, 


'Free  Catalog  Runs  Belt  Jobs 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

S360  Como  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Eastern  Branch  156  Cedar  St.,  New  York'5'^"' 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Kitchen  Garden  Pays 

In  reply  to  the  question  raised  in 
your  issue  of  March  31,  “A  Woman’s 
Kitchen  Garden— Does  It  Pay?”  let 
me  give  your  readers  our  experience 
last  year  with  a  small  garden  that  did 
not  cover  more  than  one-fortieth  of  an 
acre. 

While  we  realize  it  is  impossible  to 
figure  the  value  of  a  backyard  garden 
in  dollars  and  cents,  we  did  keep  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  all  expenses  and  tried  to  record 
approximately  the  value  of  all  produce, 
using  the  market  value  at  the  time  of 
harvesting.  Our  expenses,  excepting 
our  own  labor,  included  :  Plowing  $2.50, 
one  load  of  horse  manure  $3,  seed  and 
plants  $2.55,  spray  material  35  cents, 
commercial  fertilizer  40  cents ;  total 
$8.80. 

The  total  value  of  vegetables  pro¬ 
duced  was  estimated  at  $26.08  which 
gives  a  labor  income  of  $17.28.  While 
we  did  not  keep  any  record  of  the 
number  of  hours  of  work  put  into  the 
garden,  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  50  hours,  so 
that  we  at  least  get  35  cents  an  hour 
for  our  time,  in  addition  to  having  all 
the  benefits  that  come  from  a  supply 
of  fresh  vegetables  within  a  few  min¬ 
utes  reach  of  the  kitchen,  from  Spring 
until  late  Fall. 

In  addition  to  fresh  vegetables  all 
Summer  and  Fall  the  garden  supplied 
us  with  potatoes  until  November  15 ; 
onions,  beets,  and  carrots  for  Fall  and 
Winter,  and  canned  products  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  String  beans,  24  pints ;  Lima 
beans,  4  pints;  sweet  corn,  5  pints:  to¬ 
matoes,  23  quarts ;  beet  pickles,  4 
quarts ;  chili  sauce,  3  quarts ;  dill 
pickles,  2  quarts ;  mixed  pickles,  10 
pints,  and  ripe  cucumber  pickles,  5 
quarts.  geo.  f.  Johnson. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  garden  of  which  this  is  a  slight 
record  is  about  35x100  ft.  Some  hen 
manure  is  available  and  about  $3  a 
year  is  spent  on  cow  manure ;  this  in¬ 
cludes  cost  of  hauling.  Seeds  cost 
about  $3  a  year ;  plowing  and  harrow¬ 
ing  $2.50,  bring  up  the  outlay  to  about 
$8.50.  The  labor  is  provided  by  a 
school  teacher  (a  girl)  whose  vacation 
is  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of 
August,  but  out  of  this,  nine  weeks 
are  largely  taken  up  by  attendance  at 
Summer  school  at  a  near-by  normal. 

Nothing  has  been  sold,  the  produce 
being  consumed  by  the  household  and 
neighbors.  Most  of  the  latter  having 
no  garden  seem  glad  to  have  a  few 
fresh  vegetables.  Account,  however, 
has  been  kept  of  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  at  retail  market  price  with  the 
following  results :  1924,  $48.67 ;  1925. 
$55.52  ;  1926,  $58.27  :  1927.  $48.S7. 

Considering  the  pleasure  and  healthy 
exercise  it  provides,  the  garden  is,  to 
us,  well  worth  while.  a.  e.  f. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


What  Is  Scotch  Glow? 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  a  per¬ 
ennial  vine  called  Scotch  Glow?  Tiny 
green  leaves  shaped  like  a  columbine  leaf, 
tiny  tendrils  that  cling  to  support,  small 
bright  red  flowers  like  a  nasturtium;  dies 
down  during  Winter,  cannot  seem  to  be 
propagated  from  slips,  as  it  always  suck¬ 
ers  and  runs  under  ground.  I  do  not  see 
it  listed ;  have  only  known  of  two  plants, 
and  both  have  died.  I  have  heard  it  is 
a  native  of  Scotland.  o.  H.  D. 

Redmond,  Wash. 

The  name  “Scotch  Glow”  is  unknown 
to  us,  but  the  description  given  suggests 
Tropseolum  speciosum,  which  makes  a 
wonderful  show  in  Scotland,  though  it  is 
a  native  of  Chile.  This  is  a  slender  climb¬ 
ing  vine  belonging  to  the  same  family  as 
the  nasturtium,  which  is,  botanically, 
Tropseolum  majus.  The  leaves  are  parted 
into  six  divisions  at  the  base  which  might 
suggest  a  likeness  to  the  columbine,  and 
the  vivid  red  flowers  are  shaped  like  those 
of  the  nasturtium,  but  are  smaller.  We 
think  it  does  not  have  tendrils,  but  the 
pedicels  of  the  leaves  are  slender  and 
tendril-like.  It  has  a  fleshy  perennial 
root.  This  plant  is  hardy  in  Great 
Britain,  but  not  adapted  to  the  Eastern 
United  States.  The  cool  moist  climate 
of  Scotland,  where  the  Winters  are  mild¬ 
er  than  here,  is  very  congenial  to  this 
Tropseolum,  and  we  have  seen  pictures  of 
it  growing  in  masses  around  the  doorway 
of  a  stone  cottage  in  that  country.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  cultivation  or 
commerce  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  mild  damp  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  northern  Pacific  coast  would 
be  congenial  to  it.  Perhaps  some  one  in 
the  Vancouver  section  has  tried  it;  there 
are  many  enthusiastic  gardeners  from 
Great  Britain  iu  that  section. 


Are  you  sending  away? 


Any  man  who  goes  to  the  bother  of  sending 
away  from  home  for  tires,  is  overlooking 
the  fact  that  the  best  tire  proposition  he 
can  get  is  available  right  in  his  own  town. 


This  proposition  is  Goodyear  Tires,  sold  and 
serviced  by  the  local  Goodyear  Dealer. 


In  this  dealer’s  stock  are  the  best  tires  money 
can  buy  — so  superior  in  quality  that  they 
far  outsell  any  other  tires  in  the  world. 


The  dealers  service  starts  when  you  come 
in  his  store  — he  recommends  the  size  and 
type  of  tire  that  is  best  for  your  car;  he 
mounts  it  on  the  rim  for  you,  and  fills  it 
with  air. 


All  during  the  long  lifetime  of  that  Good¬ 
year  Tire,  the  man  who  sold  it  to  you  helps 
you  give  it  the  care  it  should  have  to  de¬ 
liver  maximum  results. 


Thousands  of  motorists  like  you  have  found 
this  combination  of  Goodyear  quality  and 
Goodyear  Dealer  Service  a  big  money-saver, 
and  you  can  depend  on  finding  it  the  same. 


Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you— whether  you  want  f 
the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Goodyear,  the  = 
most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  thoroughly  | 
dependable  but  lower-priced  Goodyear  Pathfinder  1 
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Long  Acres  Farm  Notes 

Every  Fall,  during  the  open  season, 
hunters  come  in  droves  to  hunt  over  my 
place,  although  my  woodlot  is  small  and 
hunting  poor.  I  pay  no  attention  to 
them  because  rabbits  and  fruit  trees  do 
not  flourish  together.  Dogs  bark  while 
they  explore  every  clump  of  grass,  every 
bush  and  brush  pile ;  men  and  boys  tramp 
back  and  forth  and  make  a  continuous 
banging  until  you  would  conclude  there 
was  not  a  rabbit  or  pheasant  left  alive. 
I  do  not  own  a  gun,  as  I  have  long  since 
got  over  the  time  when  I  thought  it  fun 
to  kill  helpless  creatures,  so  I  do  not  join 
in  the  hunting.  When  the  excitement  is 
all  over,  the  rabbits  and  pheasants  are 
apparently  as  plentiful  as  ever,  so  all 
Winter  I  see  their  tracks  on  the  snow  or 
jump  when  a  pheasant  suddenly  rises  at 
my  feet.  Every  Spring  the  boys  find  a 
rabbit  nest.  This  week  they  found  a 
nest  in  an  old  strawberry  patch  close  to 
the  house,  and  it  was  filled  to  the  brim 
with  wiggly,  squirmy  little  rabbits  about 
the  size  of  a  mouse  with  eyes  still  closed. 
The  whole  family  had  to  go  to  see  and  I 
dug  one  or  two  out  of  the  fur  which 
covered  them.  Calvin  crowed  in  huge  de¬ 
light  but  refused  absolutely  to  take  one 
in  his  hands.  We  shall  make  daily  trips 
to  the  nest  until  some  day  the  young  ones 
will  jump  out  and  scoot  in  all  directions, 
and  then  we  shall  see  them  racing  through 
the  currant  bushes  during  most  of  the 
Summer.  I  plow  to  all  of  my  trees  every 
Fall,  so  that  may  account  for  the  fact 
that  I  have  not  found  one  tree  gnawed 
by  mice  or  rabbits. 

We  have  held  our  annual  township 
meeting  and  election.  I  tried  smoking 
some  election  cigars,  but  the  Missus  gent¬ 
ly  told  me  to  throw  that  horrible  thing  in 
the  stove  or  get  out,  SO'  I  shall  reserve 
the  rest  for  the  great  outdoors.  Town¬ 
ship  meetings  originated  with  the  “Tun 
Moot”  seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  great  charter  was  granted,  and  have 
changed  but  little  since.  It  is  odd  that 
all  those  States  which  were  settled  by 
folks  from  New  England  or  New  York 
retain  the-  township  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  while  States  settled  by  folks  from 
below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  have  the 
county  system.  The  township  system  with 
its  board  of  supervisors  to  handle  county 
affairs,  is  wasteful,  and  there  is  no  one 
upon  whom  Ave  can  fix  responsibility  for 
mistakes  or  extravagance,  but  it  is  closer 
to  the  people,  and  supposedly  preserves 
the  rights  of  the  common  people.  I  no¬ 
tice  a  local  tendency  to  slough  responsi¬ 
bility  and  throw  more  and  more  upon  the 
township  board  instead  of  having  the  as¬ 
sembled  voters  decide.  Upon  inquiry  I 
find  that  condition  exists  quite  generally. 
Centralized  authority  may  become  an  evil 
if  carried  too  far,  as  some  New  York 
folks  are  evidently  finding  out  when  their 
school  trustee  becomes  arbitrary.  This 
county  was  settled  largely  by  people  from 
New  York,  and  I  am  surprised,  when 
talking  with  old  men,  to  discover  how 
many  of  them  were  born  in  “York  State,” 
and  speak  longingly  of  the  delights  of 
their  boyhood  homes.  One  of  our  villages 
is  named  “New  Buffalo,”  for  its  home¬ 
sick  settlers  dreamed  a  dream  of  making 
it  a  great  lake  port  like  the  mother  city. 
They  almost  succeeded,  too,  while  the 
timber  lasted. 

If  there  is  anything  on  the  farm  which 
has  less  brains  than  a  chicken  I  would 
like  to  see  it.  The  new  hover  is  round 
and  equally  warm  all  around  it,  but  those 
chicks  persist  in  huddling  in  one  bunch 
and  squeezing  the  inner  chicks  against 
the  wire  grating  until  they  smother. 
Every  morning  we  have  the  dishearten¬ 
ing  job  of  removing  several  dead  chicks. 
Whether  any  will  be  left  alive  is  more 
than  I  can  tell,  but  the  original  50  has 
dwindled  to  23  and  we  have  had  them 
just  five  days.  Others  report  the  same 
experience,  some  reporting  a  hundred 
per  cent  loss.  We  did  grab  a  white 
rooster  for  a  birthday  supper,  but  the  old 
blue  rooster,  the  speckled  rooster  and  the 
big  black  Jersey  Giant  rooster  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  crow  for  a  while  yet,  as  Ave  shall 
set  eggs  under  hens  and  fall  back  on  na¬ 
ture's  method  of  chick  raising.  When  Ave 
wanted  eggs  the  hens  ate  like  pigs  and 
blandly  gave  us  the  hen  chuckle ;  uoav 
when  we  want  them  to  set,  sit  or  sat,  they 
lay  eggs  by  the  dozens  but  nary  a  hen 
will  set — sit.  After  the  hatching  season 
is  all  over  those  pesky  hens  will  all  Avant 
to  set  at  once.  I  have  tried  putting  old 
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cans,  rocks,  small  boxes  and  dislipans  in 
their  nests,  also  a  rain  barrel  ducking  in 
an  effort  to  break  setting  hens,  all  Avith- 
out  success.  This  year  I  shall  try  a 
neAv  plan  I  read  about;  that  is  put  a 
pan  of  water  in  the  nest.  I  can  imagine 
the  look  of  surpeme  disgust  when  the  old 
hen  sits  down  in  the  water. 

It  has  stopped  raining.  Come  on,  Cal¬ 
vin,  let’s  go  out  to  the  barn  and  pile  up 
those  bales  of  hay  the  man  brought  yes¬ 
terday.  I  do  not  like  baled  hay,  but  my 
yard  was  too  soft  to  have  a  truck  drive 
in,  so  the  man  brought  baled  hay,  stopped 
in  front  and  I  Avheeled  it  in  with  a  cart 
a  feAv  bales  at  a  time.  L.  B.  R. 

Michigan. 


Delaware  Notes 

All  farmers  desiring  good  crops  of  corn 
should  noAV  test  their  seed  corn.  “Test, 
don’t  guess”  was  first  applied  to  corn  by 
P.  G.  Holden  in  pointing  out  the  necessity 
of  testing  the  germination  of  corn  before 
planting. 

According  to  several  tests  made  by  the 
University  of  DelaAvare  the  seed  corn  of 
this  year  is  below  standard.  This  con¬ 
dition  was  brought  about  by  different 
factors.  Regardless  of  causes  which 
brought  about  the  poor  condition,  the  fact 
remains  that  most  of  our  seed  corn  is 


rather  Ioav  in  germination.  This  makes  it 
all  the  more  important  that  Ave  test  be¬ 
fore  planting  this  year. 

There  are  several  methods  of  testing 
and  all  are  efficient.  One  is  by  wetting 
a  piece  of  cloth,  laying  the  seed  on  it, 
and  another  piece  of  damp  cloth  over  it, 
then  rolling  up  in  the  shape  of  a  doll.  An¬ 
other  method  is  by  putting  the  corn  you 
want  to  test  in  damp  saAvdust.  Both  of 
these  methods  are  sure,  and  they  are  not 
much  trouble,  and  take  up  very  little 
time,  yet  will  overpay  you  for  all  of  your 
trouble.  This  will  eliminate  the  Aveak 
ears  and  save  time,  labor  and  money.  This 
should  be  done  at  once.  Do  not  Avait  un¬ 
til  planting  time. 

It  is  strange  that  some  farmers  Avill 
plant  corn  without  first  being  sure  that 
their  corn  Avill  groAv  successfully,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  strong,  healthy  crop.  Hundreds  of 
acres  are  replanted  each  year,  either  in 
entirety  or  in  part,  and  many  more  acres 
will  groAv  to  maturity  Avith  an  imperfect 
stand.  When  corn  does  not  test  95  per 
cent  it  should  not  be  planted.  If  you  are 
interested  in  the  testing  of  your  seed 
corn  get  in  touch  with  your  County  Agent 
and  he  Avill  gladly  slum-  you  the  methods 
of  testing. 

Wm.  T.  Derrickson,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  while  on  a  trip 
through  the  central  and  loAver  part  of  the 
State  this  week  said  he  found  buds  of 
apple  trees  apparently  all  right  and  mak¬ 
ing  good  progress.  This  indicates  that 
the  apple  crop  will  be  normal  if  nothing 
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else  happens.  As  to  peaches,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  the  zero  weather  in 
January  did  considerable  damage  to  the 
peaches  and  that  possibly  75  per  cent  of 
the  crop  around  Bridgeville  and  Seaford 
has  been  killed.  Mr.  Derrickson  stated 
the  extent  of  the  damage  done  cannot  be 
fully  estimated  until  the  June  crop. 

KARL  P.  THOMPSON. 


Woodchuck  Question 

I  see  the  Avoodchuck  question  is  com¬ 
ing  up  again  as  Spring  gets  closer.  This 
is  my  remedy.  Take  common  gasoline, 
about  tAvo  or  three  tablespoonfuls,  put 
on  an  old  rag  or  piece  of  burlap  and 
shove  it  Avell  down  in  every  outlet  and 
fill  Avith  dirt  at  once  to  keep  in  the 
fumes.  Keep  fire  away  and  do  not 
smoke  while  Avorking  at  it,  or  the  wood¬ 
chuck  Avill  have  the  biggest  story  to 
tell.  Do  not  use  ethyl  gasoline  as  it 
is  poison  if  you  should  get  any  in  your 
mouth. 

When  you  are  ploAving,  Spring  or 
Fall,  wherever  a  horse  breaks  through 
into  a  woodchuck  hole  tramp  it  full  of 
dirt  to  keep  the  air  out.  If  this  is  well 
done,  he  will  smother  before  he  can  dig 

OUt.  R.  S.  BKOAVN. 

Morris  Co.,  Pa. 
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fAXTEJT  AND  FINEST  DEDFODMED 
UNDER  A  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

A  broad  statement  —  but  one  that  has  been 
checked  and  rechecked  by  stop-watch  —  con¬ 
firmed  and  reconfirmed  by  the  public  and  by 
Dodge  Brothers. 

In  short — a  FACT. 

For  the  Dodge  Standard  Six  provides  more 
horsepower  per  pound  than  any  other  car  in 
the  world. 

The  way  it  leaps  from  the  traffic  line  and  glides 
on  up  to  rocket  speed — utterly  without  effort 
— reminds  you  of  the  costliest  cars  you  have 
driven.  And  gear  shifting  is  reduced  to  a  new 
degree  of  simplicity. 

A  BIG,  good-looking  car.  Staunchly  built! 

Typically  Dodge  Brothers!  Materials  of  such 
ruggedness  that  Standard  Six  performance  is 
doubly  enjoyable  because  you  know  it  is 
doubly  safe! 

A  BUY  if  there  ever  was  one! 

Dodge-  Brothers 

Standard  Six 

ALSO  THE  VICTORY  SIX  $1045  TO  $1170  AND  THE  SENIOR  SIX  $1570  TO  $1770 


coupe  r.c.B.  cETnort 

4-Door  Sedan,  $893 
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INSECT 
INSURANCE 

in  Garden,  Field 
ana  Orchard 


It  pays 


dividends 

to  SPRAY, 


Don’t  let  insects  destroy  your  garden  or 
fruit,  when  for  only  a  few  cents  you  can 
spray  and  kill  them. 

No  matter  what  crop  is  infested,  “Black 
Leaf  40”  is  the  old  reliable  spray  for 
Aphis,  Thrips,  Leaf  Hopper  and  similar 
insects. 

KILLS  BY  CONTACT  and  FUMES 

“Black  Leaf  40”  kills  these  pests  on  your 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  vines  and  vege¬ 
tables  not  only  by  direct  contact  (hit¬ 
ting)  but  in  extra  measure,  by  the  nico¬ 
tine  fumes.  This  “extra  measure”  of  pro¬ 
tection  you  cannot  obtain  from  the  non¬ 
volatile  insecticides.  Ask  your  dealer  and 
County  Agent  or  write  for  particulars. 

Tobacco  By-Products 
&  Chemical  Corp, 

Incorporated 

Louisville,  Ky. 


Black  Leaf  40 

40%  Nicotine 


droimdho^s 
axe  harmless/ 

And  they  die  as  soon  as  they 
get  a  whiff  of  the  pest-killing 
gas  given  off  by 

OwsogaS 


How  to  Raise  Cabbage 

Have  raised  cabbage  on  and  off  for 
the  past  21  years.  I  use  Danish  Ball 
Head  as  I  find  it  more  uniform  in  size 
and  heavier  than  short  stem.  I  plow 
my  field  early  and  thoroughly  work  it, 
then  roll  down.  Sometimes  I  have  to 
work  several  times  but  always  roll 
down  to  hold  moisture. 

As  to  worms  in  a  large  field  I  never 
did  anything  to  control  them,  as  they 
do  not  bother  to  any  extent  as  in  a 
garden.  If  it  is  a  very  dry  season 
they  will  get  lousy,  but  generally  all 
head  just  the  same.  I  have  never  been 
bothered  with  club-foot.  I  try  to  have 
my  seed  planted  by  May  10  or  earlier. 
I  soak  seed  over  night,  then  dry  off  on 
newspaper  and  sow  broadcast  as  they 
do  not  come  up  crooked  or  so  spindly 
as  they  do  in  rows. 

About  the  middle  of  June  I  work  up 
my  field  getting  lots  of  loose  dirt,  pull 
the  plants,  put  in  baskets  or  crates,  dig 
a  hole  in  ground,  fill  with  water,  dip 
each  crate  or  basket  so  as  to  thorough¬ 
ly  saturate  the  roots,  making  the  dirt 
all  stick  to  them ;  then  do  not  use 
water  in  setter. 

Mark  out  field  and  set  with  regular 
cabbage  setter,  two  men  setting,  one 
driving.  I  have  sold  for  $20  out  of 
the  field  and  also  $4.  I  have  sold 
$4,000  worth  in  the  last  three  years. 
I  raise  some  every  year.  One  year  you 
are  sure  to  hit  good  prices.  It  makes 
good  feed  for  any  stock.  R.  w.  w. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Crows  Pull  Corn 

Please  tell  me  what  I  can  do  to  my 
seed  corn  to  prevent  the  crows  from 
pulling  it?  They  are  awful.  E.  l.  b. 

Yes,  these  rascals  are  truly  ‘‘awful” 
when  they  get  at  an  unprotected  corn¬ 
field.  One  of  the  standard  older  treat¬ 
ments  for  seed  corn  is  coal  tar.  The 
seed  is  put  into  an  iron  pot,  and  a  very 
small  amount  of  the  tar,  about  two 
tablespoons  to  a  peck,  poured  on  top. 
Then  with  a  stout  stick  aud  plenty  of 
elbow  grease  it  is  stirred  until  every 
grain  is  coated  with  the  tar,  after 
which  it  is  dried  with  wood  ashes  or 


“A”  DUST 

A  spoonful  in  each  burrow,  then 
plug  the  burrow.  That’s  the  whole 
safe,  simple,  quick,  cheap  oper¬ 
ation.  Also  kills  rats,  moles, 
ants,  etc. 

If  you  haven’t  a  nearby  dealer, 
send  us  your  order:— 1-lb.  can, 
75c;  5-lb.  can,  $3,  express  collect 
— the  big  can  for  greater  economy. 
Write  for  folder  A5. 


land  plaster. 

There  are  now  various  crow  repel¬ 
lents  sold  at  seed  stores  and  said  by 
users  to  be  effective.  Personally  the 
writer  never  has  put  anything  on  the 
corn,  but  has  found-  putting  two  or 
three  lines  of  white  cotton  cord  over 
the  field  effective.  The  crows  usually 
fear  this  is  a  trap,  but  in  some  locali¬ 
ties  reports  are  that  this  does  no  good. 


IS 'eed  treated  with  DIPDUST 
23  Sound  —  2  Decayed 


Same  seed  treated  with 
corrosive  sublimate 
4  Sound — 21  Decayed 


Which  Seed  Will  Produce 
the  Most  Potatoes? 


Compare  the  results  of  the  new 
Instantaneous  Dip — DIPDUST— with 
the  old-fashioned  “two-hour  soak” 
treatment.  Above  is  a  photograph 
taken  on  the  farm  of  A.  Schlecht- 
weg,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

While  vines  were  still  green,  25 
consecutive  DIPDUST  and  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  treated  hills  were  dug. 
Dipdust  hills  had  23  sound  and  only 
2  decayed  seed  pieces.  Corrosive 
sublimate  hills  had  only  4  sound  and 
21  decayed  seed  pieces. 

DIPDUST  is  much  more  effective 
than  the  old-fashioned  ways  of  treat¬ 
ing  seed  potatoes.  Besides,  you  can 
treat  your  seed  potatoes  as  fast  as 
you  can  scoop  them  up.  Just  dip 
them  in  Dipdust  solution  and  out 
again  and  your  seed  is  all  ready  to 
plant.  One  man  can  easily  treat  from 
200  to  400  bushels  of  potatoes  per  day. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  danger 
of  injuring  the  sprouts  or  even  cut 
seed.  ”  DIPDUST  controls  surface- 
borne  diseases,  such  as  Rliizoetonia, 
scab  and  black-leg,  and  protects  cut 
surfaces  from  seed  rotting  organ¬ 
isms  in  the  soil.  It  insures  sturdy 
profitable  plants  that  will  increase 
your  yield  from  15  to  25  bushels  per 
acre. 


After  one  trial  of  DIPDUST  you 
will  never  again  waste  time  with  a 
“two-hour  soak”  treatment  or  spend 
two  weeks  worrying  about  your 
stand. 

Read  These  Results  of 
Actual  Field  Test : 

FRED  BRUNNER.  JR.,  Cran- 
bury,  N.  J.  “The  DIPDUST  pota¬ 
toes  came  up  very  even  with  very 
few  misses,  whereas  the  undipped 
potatoes  came  up  very  uneven,  and 
with  many  a  miss  ...  As  many 
as  33  diseased  plants  (black-leg) 
were  found  to  a  single  row,  whereas 
the  DIPDUST  seed  showed  only  15 
plants  in  a  whole  14-acre  patch  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  seed  potatoes. 
The  difference  was  so  apparent  at  all 
times  that  dealers  and  growers 
visited  the  farm  very  frequently.” 

HARRY  O.  DICKEY,  Elk  River, 
Minn.  “It  was  easy  to  see  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  treated  and  un¬ 
treated  parts  of  the  field  during  the 
growing  season  (Early  Ohio  seed 
potatoes).  The  DIPDUST  treated 
plants  came  up  better  and  appeared 
healthier  and  sturdier  than  the  un¬ 
treated  plants.  At  digging  time,  I 
compared  the  yields  and  found  that 
the  DIPDUST  treated  rows  ran  165 
bushels  while  the  untreated  rows 
gave  me  only  140  bushels  per  acre.” 


GUARANTEE 

Plant  a  few 
acres  of  DIPDUST 
treated  seed  in  al¬ 
ternate  rows  with 
untreated  seed.  If. 
at  digging:  time, 
you  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied,  return  the 
empty  DIPDUST 
can  to  us  and  we 
will  refund  price 
paid. 


One  pound  treats  15  to  20  bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 

Treat  your  Corn  and  Vegetable  Seeds  too 

You  can  now  also  disinfect  your  seed  corn  and 
vegetable  seeds  with  DIPDUST  and  increase  your 
yield  by  preventing  many  of  the  diseases  which 
cause  poor  germination,  weak,  spindly  plants,  aud 
poor  quality  crop.  Simply  use  as  a  dust  treatment. 
It  is  easily  and  quickly  applied  and  costs  but  a  few 
cents  per  acre.  One  pound  of  DIPDUST  will  treat 
six  bushels  of  seed  corn,  or  from  six  to  eight  bushels 
of  vegetable  seed. 


AMERICAN  CYANAM1D  SALES  CO.. 
INC. 

535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
420Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, Mo. 


ENJOY  MILLER  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galva¬ 
nized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  rooting  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  aud  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  S9  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  rooting  dealer. 
It  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON.  Div.  1.  Olean,  N.Y. 


,  Oitcher-T.rracer  -  Grader 

1  All  Bteel, adjustable,  roveralblo.  Cuts  V- 
I  shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  Irrf- 
1  Ration.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 

■  terraces.  Doea  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
I  horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 

■  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
I  for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

1  Owensboro  Ditcher &GraderCo., 

I  Inc.  —  Box  1034 
Owensboro.  * 

Ky. 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

iy  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 
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Feeding  Strawberry  Plants 

Will  you  please  advise  me  whether 
fertilizer  applied  to  strawberry  bed  in 
early  Spring  would  be  injurious  to 
plants?  a.  j.  c. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  fruiting  crowns  make 
their  main  growth  the  previous  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall.  They  appreciate  good 
feeding  though  they  will  do  something 
with  indifferent  treatment.  Under 
ordinary  soil  conditions  a  fertilizer 
running  4-8-10,  around  500  lbs.  per 
acre,  will  be  useful,  and  a  light  dress¬ 
ing  of  that  in  early  Spring,  worked  in 
quite  close  to  the  plants,  is  often  used. 
If  the  foliage  has  shown  lack  of  nitro¬ 
gen  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  in  Spring 
may  be  used,  100  lbs.  per  acre  or  up¬ 
wards  to  200  lbs.,  will  help,  but  it 
should  not.  be  close  enough  to  burn  the 
plants,  and  there  must  be  no  lack  of 
phosphorus  and  potash.  In  some  cases 
strawberries  are  heavily  mulched  with 
salt  hay  or  manure,  which  is  not  re¬ 
moved  until  after  fruiting,  and  of 
course  such  beds  cannot  he  fertilized 
conveniently  in  Spring. 


The  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  Agricultural  Dept.,  117  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


4  ounces  -  50  cents  1  pound  -  $1.75  5  pounds  -  $8.00 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust - 

t.?  with  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND.  Beacon,  New  York 


Metal  Roofing 


IF  you  are  in  the  Market  for  Metal  Roofing — Wire 
1  Fence— Barb  Wire  House  and  Roof  Paint,  at  a 
Price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Samples  and  Price. 
Free,  Write 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Mounds ville,  W.  Va 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


JUST  across  the  street  from  our  window  a  14-story 
building  is  going  up,  the  new  home  of  the  French 
Hospital  of  this  city.  For  five  months  men  have 
been  at  work,  first  blasting  out  the  foundation  in 
the  solid  rock,  wThich  in  this  part  of  Manhattan 
Island  is  near  the  surface,  followed  by  structural 
iron  workers  and  other  artisans  in  cement  and  brick 
and  stone.  Today  we  saw  the  cornerstone  laid,  with 
appropriate  ceremony,  by  the  city’s  Mayor  and  other 
dignitaries,  and  soon  the  gray  granite  walls  will  be 
in  place,  the  interior  fittings  ready  and  this  great 
institution  busy  with  its  ministrations  to  human 
needs,  without  restriction  as  to  race,  creed  or  color. 
For  this  French  Hospital  has  a  most  honorable  rec¬ 
ord,  and  in  its  new  home  will  be  able  to  do  still  bet¬ 
ter  work.  We  wish  our  neighbor  many  years  of 
service  to  humanity  in  its  new  “house  by  the  side 
of  the  road.” 

* 

AN  encouraging  report  of  the  value  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  egg  marketing  societies  comes  from  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Canada.  There  they  evidently  call 
these  organizations  of  poultrymen  “Egg  Circles,” 
though  the  full  name  of  the  parent  society  is  given 
as  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Co-operative  Egg  and 
Poultry  Association.  This  little  island,  forming  the 
smallest  of  the  Canadian  provinces,  will  have  re¬ 
cently  been  re-discovered  upon  the  map  by  many 
who  have  looked  up  the  landing  place  of  the  German 
airplane  Bremen,  lying,  as  it  does,  directly  south  of 
and  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  from  the  bleak 
land  upon  which  the  German  and  Irish  adventurers 
found  refuge  after  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Because 
of  its  sheltered  position  and  surrounding  waters, 
Prince  Edward  Island  enjoys  a  milder  climate  than 
the  adjoining  mainland.  Agriculture  is  practically 
the  sole  industry  of  great  importance  upon  its  level 
and  fertile  soil  and  it  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
large  production  of  eggs.  Its  people  are  of  British 
descent,  of  intelligence  and  thrift.  The  report  sent 
us  says  that  1,194,680  dozen  eggs  were  handled  by 
the  P.  E.  I.  Egg  Circle  in  1927,  an  increase  of  65,239 
dozen  over  the  previous  year.  The  average  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs  per  member  also  increased  from  30o  to 
327  dozen.  The  average  price  per  dozen  received 
by  the  members  in  1927  was  30.26  cents,  an  increase 
of  one  and  one-half  cents  per  dozen  over  the  price  of 
the  preceding  year.  Each  producer’s  eggs  are  held 
and  sold  separately,  their  quality  governing  the  price 
received.  One  member  obtained  a  premium  of  8.33 
cents  last  year  over  the  average  price  above  men¬ 
tioned,  this  netting  him  $132.26  for  his  year’s  prod¬ 
uct  above  that  which  he  would  have  received  had 
his  eggs  been  of  only  average  quality. 

* 

THIS  is  a  “locust  year” ;  that  is,  some  of  the 
large  broods  of  the  periodical  cicada,  commonly 
called  the  17-year  locust,  are  due  to  appear.  Those 
localities  where  the  insect  appeared  in  1911,  will 
see  it  again  this  year.  This  insect  is  not  like  the 
grasshoppers  and  true  locusts  of  migratory  habits, 
which  appear  in  huge  swarms  destroying  all  vegeta¬ 
tion  that  they  settle  upon.  The  periodical  cicada 
damages  young  trees  by  puncturing  tender  twigs  in 
egg  laying,  the  injury  forming  a  regular  row  of 
punctures,  each  with  a  torn  or  frayed  margin.  I  his 
damage  may  be  quite  serious  to  newly  set  trees. 
For  this  reason  it  is  unwise  to  set  young  trees  this 
year  in  an  orchard  or  woodland  that  was  in  the 
locust  belt  in  1911.  Land  that  was  in  clean  culti¬ 
vation  at  that  time  will  be  safe.  The  main  brood 
appearing  this  year  will  be  in  New  .Jersey  and  the 
Hudson  Valley.  It  is  interesting  to  study  the 
accuracy  with  ■which  entomologists  have  mapped 
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the  principal  broods  of  this  insect,  showing  where 
and  when  it  may  be  expected.  The  southern  form 
requires  13  years  to  mature,  the  northern,  17  years. 
Superstitious  people  used  to  point  out  the  mark  on 
the  wings  as  a  W,  meaning  war,  and  saw  many 
portents  in  each  recurring  brood. 

* 

UR  Maine  correspondent,  on  page  671,  gives  a 
most  interesting  account  of  what  may  be  called 
crop  rotation  in  forestry.  It  is  really  intensive  for¬ 
estry  handled  in  the  same  way  that  intensive  gar¬ 
dening  is  practiced — removing  one  crop  carefully 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  other  that  is  coming  on.  How 
different  this  is  from  the  common  method  of  drag¬ 
ging  the  cut  stuff  about  here  and  there,  tearing  out 
most  of  the  small  young  growth.  This  story  shows 
the  result  of  close  observation  of  the  habits  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  various  species  of  woodland  growth.  That 
statement  about  hedgehog  damage  to  trees  will  be 
news  to  many  of  us  who  never  saw  any  of  these 
strange  creatures  except  in  pictures. 

* 

OST  families  have  one  or  more  members  who 
cannot  eat  even  the  moderately  tart  varieties 
of  strawberries.  Such  people  usually  give  it  up  and 
conclude  that  this  choicest  of  midsummer  fruits  is 
not  for  them.  Sugar  does  not  remedy  the  trouble. 
For  these  a  few  plants  of  one  of  the  really  sweet 
varieties  may  be  recommended.  Sharpless  is  par 
excellence,  though  rather  hard  to  get  now.  Some 
plant  growers  still  have  stocks  without  cataloging 
the  variety.  New  York  is  really  sweet  when  ripe 
and  easily  had,  and  Win.  Belt,  though  slightly  acid, 
is  wonderfully  rich  in  quality.  The  rush  for  com¬ 
mercial  varieties  that  will  ship  has  driven  these 
choice  varieties  awTay,  even  out  of  the  home  garden. 

* 

ILL  it  pay  to  grow  oats  this  year?  Many 
farmers  sow  them  because  they  fit  well  into 
the  rotation,  following  corn,  but  seldom  have  even 
a  fairly  good  crop,  because  of  too  light  or  otherwise 
unsuitable  soil,  and  heat  and  drought  may  make 
them  short  and  light  anyway.  Green  oats  make 
rather  poor  hay,  but  are  better  used  that  way  than 
left  to  ripen  into  trash.  Field  peas  sown  with  them 
improve  the  oat  hay  and  are  often  a  worth-while 
crop.  One  to  two  bushels  of  seed  of  each  per  acre 
are  used,  depending  on  how  handled.  Soil  for  oats 
should  be.  deep  ancFable  to  hold  moisture.  Good  clay 
loams  are  best. 

❖ 

JS  7HY  all  this  objection  to  school  consolida- 
VV  tion.  Isn’t  it  ever  a  good  thing?”  This 
question  has  been  asked  and  is  a  reasonable  one.  It 
is  a  good  thing  when  economy  and  the  interests  of 
the  community  demand  it.  But  consolidation  that 
puts  hardship  on  young  children  by  making  them 
wait  on  cold  corners  for  a  bus,  then  ride  several 
miles  under  crowded  and  unsanitary  conditions ; 
consolidation  that  is  hatched  up  merely  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  saddle  a  lot  of  village  expenses  on  farm 
localities;  consolidation  by  threats  and  bulldozing; 
or  by  mean,  sneaking,  contemptible,  underhand 
methods,  the  chief  apparent  object  being  to  put  some¬ 
thing  over  on  somebody ;  consolidation  of  these 
types  and  by  such  means  is  not  a  good  thing,  and  it 
is  against  the  principles  of  democratic  government 
and  public  safety  to  give  State  educational  authori¬ 
ties  arbitrary  power  to  enforce  consolidation  against 
the  will  and  interests  of  farm  communities.  “Safety 
first”  may  well  be  the  motto  at  the  coming  school 
meetings  so  far  as  voters  may  have  power  in  safe 
guarding  their  schools.  Read  the  school  article  on 
next  page.  We  MUST  do  it  ourselves — with  big 
emphasis  on  that  word  must. 

* 

N  EXAMPLE  of  the  unfortunate  influence  which 
a  newspaper  can  innocently  exert  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  dairy  industry  is  afforded  by  a  long  edi¬ 
torial  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  paper  published  in  North¬ 
ern  New  York  where  cows  constitute  the  section’s 
chief  wealth.  This  editorial  quotes  a  St.  Louis  phy¬ 
sician  as  having,  by  a  rather  elaborate  process  of 
reasoning,  discovered  that  infantile  paralysis  is 
probably  caused  by  the  milk  from  cows  that  have  fed 
upon  jimson  weed  at  a  time  when  pastures  are  short. 
To  those  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  infantile 
paralysis  and  what  is  known  of  its  cause,  the  evi¬ 
dence  given  may  seem  reasonable  and  cannot,  of 
course,  but  increase  the  fear  of  milk  as  a  food  which 
constant  warnings  from  health  authorities  have  al¬ 
ready  inculcated  in  the  public  mind.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  see  teachers  of  health  measures  attempting 
to  promote  increased  use  of  milk,  on  the  other,  the 
same  teacher  warning  that  milk  is  a  favorite  medium 
of  disease  germs  attempting  to  gain  access  to  the 
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human  body.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  public  be¬ 
comes  confused  and  unable  to  decide  whether  the 
benefits  from  milk  in  the  diet  can  counterbalance 
the  risk  involved  in  using  it.  So  far  as  the  scien¬ 
tific  aspect  of  this  particular  editorial  is  concerned, 
we  may  remind  the  editor  that  those  best  qualified 
to  speak  regard  infantile  paralysis  as  a  germ  dis¬ 
ease  caused  by  a  living  virus  found  in  the  secretions 
of  the  head  passages  and  transmitted  by  sufferers 
from  or  carriers  of  that  virus.  Evidence  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  ease  with  which  the  disease  may  be 
experimentally  transmitted  from  monkey  to  monkey 
by  inoculation  with  nasal  or  throat  discharges.  The 
discovery  that  jimson  weed,  or  Jamestown  weed  or 
stramonium,  by  whichever  name  you  wish  to  call  it, 
causes  infantile  paralysis  through  the  medium  of 
milk  would,  indeed,  be  a  remarkable  one  and  as  im¬ 
portant  as  remarkable.  Until  such  an  assumption 
has  far  greater  evidence  to  support  it  than  it  now 
has,  however,  editorial  writers  will  best  serve  both 
the  health  and  agricultural  interests  of  their  read¬ 
ers  by  refraining  from  fantastic  theories  of  bovine 
responsibility  for  human  disease. 

* 

THAT  philosopher-humorist  of  a  former  genera¬ 
tion,  Josh  Billings,  in  one  of  his  annual  alma¬ 
nacs,  said,  “I'd  rather  be  a  boy  again  than  to  be  the 
autocrat  of  the  world.”  The  picture  showed  a  boy 
carrying  his  homemade  fishpole  and  can  of  angle- 
worm  bait,  starting  for  a  trout  stream.  The  middle 
of  April  used  to  bring,  and  still  does  in  localities  not 
fished  to  death,  a  bit  of  that  choicest  of  farm  life 
sport.  And  Father  is  often  even  more  crazy  about 
it  than  the  boys.  Half  a  day  spent  tramping  along 
the  mountain  streams  gives  one  a  new  outlook  and 
zest — those  bushy  spots,  where  the  line  must  be  made 
short  and  worked  skilfully  among  the  branches  over¬ 
hanging  the  brook,  especially  when  we  get  a  good 
bite — the  big  hole  where  lying  flat  out  of  sight,  the 
hook  is  dropped  carefully  into  the  whirling  water  by 
the  tree  stump  snag,  usually  one  or  two  good  ones 
there — and  the  long  stretch  of  wild  meadow  near  the 
head  of  the  stream,  overgrown  with  grass,  so  that 
the  hook  has  to  be  dropped  into  the  ripples  here  and 
there  and  followed  down  a  few  yards.  If  we  have 
forgotten  any  of  this  now  is  the  time  to  awaken  mem¬ 
ory  and  get  some  of  life’s  good  things  as  we  go  along. 

* 

ILBERTS  are  receiving  much  attention  in  nut 
circles.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  Barcelona 
and  DuChilly  varieties  are  preferred.  Trees  are  said 
to  come  into  bearing  when  six  to  eight  years  of 
age,  and  to  bear  well  beyond  50  years  of  age.  Frost 
is  no  handicap,  the  nut-bearing  blossoms  being  un¬ 
injured  by  a  temperature  as  low  as  15  degrees  Fahr., 
while  the  pollen-bearing  blossoms  will  withstand 
zero  temperature.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
3,000  to  3,500  acres  of  filberts  in  Western  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Western  Oregon.  The  United  States  imports 
approximately  2S, 000, 000  lbs.  of  filberts  each  year. 
The  present  acreage  is  estimated  to  produce  about 
4,500,000Abs.  Furthermore,  the  consumption  of  nuts 
is  increasing  in  the  United  States.  From  1900  to 
1920  the  consumption  increased  nine  times  as  fast 
as  the  population,  while  the  nut  acreage  increased 
400  per  cent.  Because  of  these  facts  there  are  many 
who  are  contemplating  nut  growing.  Eastern  grow¬ 
ers  will  do  well  to  advance  cautiously.  For  one 
thing  the  western  growers  do  not  have  to  contend 
with  the  blight  that  is  found  on  the  native  filbert 
of  the  East.  Nevertheless  the  nut  industry  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly. 


Brevities 

Does  your  rural  school  provide  facilities  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  wash  their  hands  in  a  sanitary  manner? 

We  are  asked  when  the  bob-sled  was  first  used.  One 
reader  says  in  1856  and  another,  much  earlier.  Who 
knows? 

The  telephone  mouthpiece  needs  cleaning  as  regular¬ 
ly  as  any  other  part  of  the  household  equipment.  It 
may  easily  become  a  germ  carrier. 

One  of  our  poultrymen  remarks  that  the  grain  market 
seems  to  keep  creeping  up  and  the  price  of  eggs  breaks 
a  little  earlier  every  year.  Is  this  the  general  experi¬ 
ence  ? 

A  10-year-old  boy  and  a  mule  is  the  Combination 
suggested  for  hoeing  peanuts  on  page  678.  Not  as 
cultural  as  continuation  school,  but  a  better  medium 
for  imbibing  ultra-violet  rays. 

A  comma  out  of  place  in  a  chain  of  figures  makes  a 
big  difference.  On  page  617  we  got  the  comma  after 
the  figure  three  instead  of  before  it  and  made  a  profit 
in  the  Continental  Oil  Company  of  $83,000,000  instead 
of  approximately  $8,300,000.  The  correct  figure  was 
stated  in  another  paragraph  of  the  same  article.  It 
may  not  make  much  difference  whether  the  profit  was 
$83,000,000  or  $8,300,000,  but  accuracy  is  important  to 
a  reliable  publication  and  even  errors  in  estimates  of 
paper  profits  need  to  be  corrected. 
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The  Lesson  in  Milk 

OW  that  the  milk  record  is  made  for  the  six 
Fall  and  Winter  months  we  should  be  able  to 
study  it  with  profit.  The  following  table  gives  the 
League  net  cash  returns  by  the  month,  per  100  lbs. 
of  3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone,  and  six 
month  average  for  1926  and  1927 : 


Date 

1926 

1927 

October  . 

$2.28 

$2.58 

NoA-ember . 

2  42 

2.72 

December  . 

2.50 

2.69 

January  . 

2.37 

2.60 

February  . 

2.37 

2.50 

2.30 

2.18 

Average  . 

$2.54 

Average  Increase  . 

.17 

Last  April  Commissioner  Harris  called  a  meeting 
of  representatives  of  producers  and  distributors  and 
suggested  that  the  dealers  announce  within  30  days 
an  increase  of  a  cent  a  quart  for  Fall  and  Winter 
milk  to  insure  a  supply  for  the  short  season.  All 
consented,  but  at  a  later  conference  in  the  Mayor's 
office  the  president  of  the  Borden  Company  an¬ 
nounced  that  his  company  would  not  do  so.  During 
the  Summer  production  fell  off  and  the  supply  was 
short.  The  Unity  Association  interviewed  buyers 
and  many  of  them  were  willing  to  pay  $3  for  3  per 
cent  milk  for  the  six  months  from  October  1  to  April 
1.  This  was  for  all  milk  produced  under  New  York 
City  regulations.  The  Unity  Association  and  Shef¬ 
field  Producers  wanted  to  establish  this  price,  and 
proposed  a  conference  with  the  League  to  do  so. 
The  officials  of  the  League  did  not  respond,  but  dur¬ 
ing  August  they  announced  an  increase  of  42  cents 
in  Class  1  which  resulted  in  an  increase  of  six  cents 
for  the  month,  and  14  cents  for  September,  and  an 
average  of  12  cents  for  the  six  months  following.  A 
contract  could  have  been  made  in  August  for  the 
six  months’  supply  from  October  to  April,  and  the 
difference  would  have  averaged  one  cent  a  quart  or 
47  cents  per  100  lbs.  This  would  be  an  increase  of 
about  $7,000,000  for  the  six  months  period. 

This  is  all  water  that  has  gone  over  the  dam.  No 
profit  could  come  from  tears  over  spilled  milk.  It  is 
profitable  to  make  the  review  only  to  profit  in  the 
future  by  experiences  of  the  past.  We  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  with  competition  of  separate  individuals 
or  separate  groups,  the  price  will  be  less  than  the 
cost  of  production,  allowing  fair  return  for  capital 
and  labor.  We  have  also  demonstrated  that  under 
the  multiple  price  plan  the  dealer  in  control  of  a 
large  supply  can  make  the  price  what  he  wants  it  to 
be.  And  we  have  also  demonstrated  that  acting  to¬ 
gether  wc  can  sell  milk  at  a  fair  price,  and  keep 
everybody  happy.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  get 
ready  for  Summer  and  Fall  contracts.  Any  form  of 
organization  that  will  put  the  management,  policies 
and  information  in  the  hands  of  dairy  farmers  will 
unite  them  now.  With  it  milk  will  bring  $3  next 
Fall  and  Winter. 


Replacing  the  Small  Freeholder 

An  estimate  by  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  mort¬ 
gage  companies  of  the  Southwest  is  that  approximately 
218,000  acres  of  the  farm  lands  of  Kansas,  are  held  by 
mortgage  companies  and  that  in  Oklahoma  this  might 
run  as  high  as  440,000  acres.  Mortgage  companies  are 
pooling  their  holdings  in  an  attempt  to  dispose  of  the 
realty  at  some  price.  In  Oklahoma  such  a  pool  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  colonization  expert  who  has  20,000  acres 
of  good  farms  which  he  is  advertising  extensively  to 
bring  settlers  from  the  North  and  East.  The  lands 
are  listed  at  a  fixed  price ;  the  promoter  adds  his  com¬ 
mission,  and  if  the  sales  are  made  at  more  than  the 
total  of  these  the  owner  get  the  benefit.  Should  this 
plan  prove  successful  there  will  be  a  number  of  such 
pools  formed. 

Along  with  this  colonization  plan  are  being  formed 
farming  companies,  one  of  which  received  a  charter  this 
week.  It  has  50,000  acres  which  are  to  be  put  to  wheat 
and  handled  by  superintendents  and  power  machinery. 
It  is  selling  7  per  cent  preferred  stock  and  guaranteeing 
5  per  cent  on  the  common  stock.  These  figures  are  based 
on  the  average  Avlieat  yield  of  Western  Kansas  at  an 
average  price  for  the  last  15  years.  The  experiment  is 
looked  upon  with  some  doubt  by  the  bankers  though  the 
figures  are  most  flattering  for  liberal  profits.  If  the 
plan  of  the  company  works  during  the  next  two  years, 
there  will  be  a  rush  in  this  direction  to  utilize  lands  that 
are  held  by  mortgage  companies  and  private  investors 
under  foreclosure. — News  Dispatch. 

THIS  seems  like  a  beginning  of  an  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  small  freeholder  by  first  wiping 
out  his  equity  in  the  farm,  and  capitalizing  on 
mortgage  values.  All  these  schemes  of  consolida¬ 
tion  of  large  producing  acreages  in  one  ownership 
have  heretofore  failed,  because  the  individual  farm 
owner  operated  cheaper  than  the  capitalistic  com¬ 
pany  could  with  hired  labor,  and  capital  looking  for 
dividends. 


The  Farm  Relief  Bill 

THE  McNary  farm  relief  bill  has  passed  the 
Senate.  This  is  a  revision  of  the  old  McNary- 
Haugen  bill  which  President  Coolidge  vetoed  last 
year.  The  new  bill  carries  an  appropriation  for  a 
$400,000,000  loan  fund  and  also  provides  for  the 
assessment  of  a  tax  or  equalization  fee  on  the  entire 
production  of  any  crop  coming  under  the  system 
to  meet  the  losses  in  handling  the  surplus.  The  pro¬ 
vision  is  that  the  tax  or  equalization  fee  wTill  not  be 
resorted  to  until  the  loan  fund  is  exhausted.  Origi¬ 
nally  the  measure  covered  only  six  staple  export 
crops.  The  new  bill  applies  to  all  farm  commodities 
except  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  were  eliminated 
on  the  motion  of  Senator  Copeland.  Both  Senators 
Copeland  and  Wagner  voted  for  the  measure.  The 
bill  creates  a  Federal  Farm  Board  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  shall  be  a  member 
ex-officio,  and  one  member  from  each  of  the  12 
Federal  Land  Bank  districts,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  board  is  authorized  to  create  au  advisory  council 
for  each  commodity.  From  the  $400,000,000  revolv¬ 
ing  fund  the  board  is  authorized  to  make  loans  to 
cooperative  associations  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
and  controlling  surplus  of  farm  crops.  The  loans 
shall  bear  interests  at  four  per  cent.  When  the 
farm  board  finds  that  a  surplus  exists  it  may  arrange 
for  the  marketing  of  such  surplus  for  the  ensuing 
or  subsequent  years  by  means  of  agreements  with 
the  co-operative  associations.  This  marketing  ar¬ 
rangement  will  terminate  at  the  option  of  the  board. 
The  farm  board  may  also  withhold  loans  and  ser¬ 
vices.  Losses  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  equalization 
fund  which  would  be  established  by  creating  a  fee 
or  tax  on  every  bushel  or  pound  of  the  crop  sold  or 
marketed  anywhere. 

A  similar  bill  by  Representative  Haugen  is 
expected  to  be  approved  by  the  House  and  will 
probably  go  to  the  President.  It  is  expected  that 
President  Coolidge  will  again  veto  the  bill,  and  its 
friends  are  speculating  on  the  possibility  of  passing 
it  over  the  veto.  Some  changes  were  made  in  the 
bill  to  meet  the  President’s  objections  of  last  year, 
but,  for  the  most  part  the  changes  do  not  affect  the 
principle,  and  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
President’s  line  of  thought  expect  a  veto. 

The  real  objection  to  this  bill  is  in  the  fact  that 
the  system  will  be  in  the  control  of  men  not  of 
the  farm.  The  control  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
lawyers,  and  promoters  and  middlemen  who  now 
control  the  centralized  organizations  familiarly 
known  as  Sapiro  associations.  There  are  probably 
exceptions,  but  in  the  main  this  is  the  force  behind 
the  bill.  They  will  have  the  handling  of  the  $400,000,- 
000  fund  and  the  power  to  tax  every  farmer  who  pro¬ 
duces  a  pound  or  a  bushel  of  the  crop.  The  system 
has  been  created  by  them,  and  puts  them  in  control. 
Many  of  these  organizations  have  already  been 
failures  and  the  Federal  resources  are  expected 
to  revive  them  at  least  for  a  time. 

To  get  into  the  system  at  all,  farmers  vfrill  have 
to  sign  up  for  five  or  seven  years  or  perhaps  ten 
years  as  members  of  these  centralized  associations, 
and  the  courts  have  so  far. held  farmers  to  these 
contracts  even  when  the  officials  exploited  the  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  when  farmers  had  not  had  pay  for 
their  products  in  three  years.  In  several  cases,  the 
members  have  been  obliged  to  put  up  money  to  pay 
for  losses  after  the  association  had  failed. 

If  the  system  were  in  the  control  of  farmers,  they 
could  change  their  own  management  and  policies 
as  need  be ;  and  they  could  and  would  stop  expenses 
if  the  plan  was  not  working,  and  try  some  other 
plan  or  quit  entirely.  They  would  be  all  affected 
alike  and  they  could  and  would  protect  themselves. 
With  the  system  of  farmers  control,  it  could  be  tried 
out  with  safety  both  to  farmers  and  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  already 
visited  hardship  on  farmers  the  prospect  for  relief 
is  very  remote. 

Members  in  Congress  promoting  this  law  have 
said  that  they  want  to  produce  a  national  system 
to  market  farm  products  in  the  ownership  and  con¬ 
trol  of  farmers  themselves.  They  were  promised 
the  unqualified  support  of  The  R.  N-Y.  if  they  would 
do  so.  When  the  test  came,  they  would  not.  We 
did  not  expect  they  would.  AYe  knew  the  real 
influence  behind  them  were  working  for  themselves 
and  not  for  farmers. 

Time  and  again  President  Coolidge  has  empha¬ 
sized  the  necessity  of  beginning  these  systems  of 
farm  organizations  on  the  ground  with  the  farmer 
in  his  local  associations,  and  federating  these  local 
sovereign  bodies  together  in  a  larger  unit  for  the 
marketing  of  the  crop,  but  always  with  the 
machinery  to  keep  the  farmer  himself  in  control 


of  the  system.  This  is  the  very  opposite  of  a 
centralized  system.  It  is  the  only  system  of  organiza¬ 
tion  that  has  ever  helped  farmers  anywhere  in  the 
world.  It  is  particularly  the  American  system  of 
organization  for  government  and  for  co-operative 
business.  Judging  by  the  President’s  unswerving 
position  in  the  past,  there  is  a  strong  probability  of 
another  veto  for  the  McNary-Haugen  bill. 


Accredited  Herds,  Rules  and  Fees 

I  have  had  my  small  herd  tested  twice  and  have  an 
accredited  herd  certificate,  but  have  just  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Albany  say¬ 
ing  that  the  certificates  expire  on  June  11,  and  direct¬ 
ing  me  to  make  a  retest  at  my  own  expense.  How  many 
tests  are  necessary  to  establish  an  accredited  herd?  Do 
I  have  to  pay  for  some  or  all  of  the  tests?  If  not,  how 
many?  w.  W. 

New  York. 

HE  accredited  herd  tests  are  made  jointly  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  acci-edited  herd 
certificates  are  also  issued  jointly  by  the  Federal 
and  State  authorities.  The  breeder  or  dairyman  is 
required  to  sign  an  agreement  which  sets  forth  the 
methods,  rules  and  regulations  in  leather  lengthy 
detail ;  but  the  requirements  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows : 

Before  the  certificates  are  issued  the  herd  must 
have  passed  three  successive  (negative)  tuberculin 
tests  six  months  apart,  or  two  such  tests  one  year 
apart.  In  addition  to  the  test,  the  premises  on 
which  the  herd  is  maintained  must  be  found  to  be 
in  a  sanitary  condition. 

After  the  herd  has  become  accredited,  the  owner 
is  required  to  have  it  retested  annually.  If  no 
reactors  are  found,  a  seal  or  paster  is  issued  to  be 
attached  to  the  original  certificate.  This  serves  as 
a  renewal  of  the  certificate.  Commissioner  Pyrke 
has  summarized  the  fee  requirements  as  follows : 

The  accredited  herd  agreement  provides  that  the  final 
or  accrediting  test  must  be  applied  by  a  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  State,  Federal  or  county  veterinarian.*  No 
charge  is  made  by  the  State  or  Federal  government  for 
such  test.  The  only  instance  where  the  veterinarian’s 
service  is  required  to  be  paid  for  is  in  a  few  counties 
operating  on  the  fee  system,  which  means  that  the  coun¬ 
ty  veterinarian  and  the  other  expenses  of  the  project 
are  paid  from  a  fund  created  by  fees  paid  by  the  herd 
owners  for  their  tests.  The  only  counties  reported  op¬ 
erating  on  this  plan  are  Onondaga,  Madison  and 
Ulster.  The  trend  is  plainly  in  the  direction  of  the 
elimination  of  the  fee  system  and  the  substitution  of 
a  veterinary  service  financed  by  appropriations  made  by 
the  boards- of  supervisors. 


A  Letter  to  Rural  School  Patrons  From 
the  New  York  State  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society 

On  Tuesday  evening.  May  1,  the  annual  school  dis¬ 
trict  meeting  will  be  held  and  the  following  facts  should 
be  well  known  there. 

The  Thayer-Gedney  “home  rule’’  bills  which  would 
repeal  the  compulsory  consolidation  laws  and  allow  up 
to  $1,500  State  aid  per  teacher  in  country  districts 
(the  same  maximum  which  already  is  allowed  in  all 
districts  which  employ  five  or  more  teachers)  stand  at 
the  threshold  of  becoming  law.  At  least  80  per  cent  of 
the  Republican  members  would  vote  lor  these  bills  if 
they  had  a  chance.  The  reason  these  bills  have  not 
been  passed  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  few  poli¬ 
ticians  in  each  house  control  the  machinery.  Speaker 
Joseph  A.  McGinnies,  who  presides  over  the  Assembly, 
and  Assemblyman  Irving  F.  Rice,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Education  Committee,  are  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  “home  rule”  bills  being  bottled  up  each  year  in  the 
Assembly. 

During  the  past  two  years  nearly  40  large  consolida¬ 
tions  have  been  forced  under  the  Cole  compulsory  cen¬ 
tralization  law,  while  many  school  districts  have  been 
suddenly  abolished  by  arbitrary  orders  of  district  super¬ 
intendents.  Before  the  National  Educators,  assembled 
at  Chicago,  our  Commissioner  Graves  advocated  “A 
mandatory  laic  for  all ”  as  soon  as  a  majority  of  the 
territory  was  consolidated  under  other  measures.  He 
trampled  under  foot  “the  voice  of  the  people,”  and  in 
its  place  elevated  the  “will  of  the  autocrat”  when  he 
said,  “I#  is  not  a  question  of  ivhat  the  people  wish  but 
of  what  will  help  them.” 

The  situation  at  Albany  is  that  the  political  “bosses” 
are  refusing  to  pass  relief  legislation  demanded  by  farm¬ 
ers  unless  the  Education  Department  consents  first. 
In  the  estimation  of  these  chiefs  the  people  come  second. 
The  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  will  fight  Avith 
ever  increasing  vigor  to  support  the  principle  that  the 
people  come  first.  The  Thayer-Gedney  “home-rule”  bill 
Avould  alloAV  each  school  district  to  decide  anv  question 
of  consolidation  for  itself  and  would  grant  equal  State 
aid  to  country  districts.  If  an  ovenvhelming  majority 
of  country  districts  will  join  this  organization  and  will 
support  this  movement  now,  there  is  eAery  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  farmers  will  win  these  laws. 

The  Gedney  State  aid  bill  passed  the  Assembly,  but 
politics  pigeon-holed  the  “enacted”  bill  so  that  it  could 
not  get  carried  over  to  the  Senate  for  action.  Under 
this  bill  the  higher  your  tax  rate  this  year,' the  greater 
Would  be  the  amount  of  your  State  aid  next  year  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $1,500  per  teacher.  School  districts 
Avhich  employ  five  or  more  teachers  already  have  been 
granted  this  enormously  increased  aid. 

Why  should  farmers  allow  the  Legislature  to  ex¬ 
clude  country  districts  from  these  benefits? 

The  only  hope  of  the  farmer  is  through  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  opportunity  is  extended  here  for  every  coun¬ 
try  school  district  in  the  State  to  organize  into  one  big 
federation  iu  order  that  we  may  secure  a  square  deal 
from  the  Legislature  and  become  much  better  able  to 
improve  our  country  schools.  The  society  depends  for 
(Continued  on  Page  691) 
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Drawn  by  Charles  E.  Hlrsimaki  (14),  Ohio 

“Four  Things  It  Takes  to  Make  a  Flower, 
Sun,  Soil,  Seed  and  an  April  Shower.” 


April  evenings,  or  in  damp  evenings  of 
the  Summer.  I  have  known  of  some  of 
my  kind  being  kept  in  confinement  to 
serve  as  a  barometer.  1  have  long  want¬ 
ed  to  establish  my  identity  with  readers 
of  Our  Page  but  I  am  very  timid  and 
felt  shy  about  writing  to  boys  and  girls. 
However,  here  I  am  at  last.  All  of  you 
have  heard  me,  but  how  many,  I  ask. 
have  seen  me?  That  is  the  question — 
“What  Am  I?” — Adapted  from  Colum¬ 
bian  Encyclopedia. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  pan  but  not  in  dish, 

My  second  in  eel  but  not  in  fish, 

My  third  is  in  work  but  not  in  play, 

My  fourth  is  in  brown  but  not  in  gray, 
My  whole  we  must  use  or  else  we  fast, 

It  has  helped  feed  the  world  for  cen¬ 
turies  past. — Sent  by  Charlotte  Dolly 
(14),  New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month's  enigma  was 
“syrup;”  to  riddle  No.  1  was  “fountain,” 
and  to  riddle  No.  2  was  “tea.” 


Drawn  by  Elizabeth  Humphrey  (15), 
New  York 


swamp  to  deposit  my  spawn  in  the  water, 
or  on  the  edges  of  leaves  hanging  over  it. 
That  is  when  you  hear  me  and  say 
“Spring  is  coming.”  It  is  told  that  I 
have  to  be  frozen  up  three  times  before 
it  can  be  said  that  Spring  is  here.  This 
may  be  true,  for  I  can  stand  freezing 
weather,  and  return  to  activity  when  the 
thaws  take  place. 

My  voice  is  a  slnfill  whistle,  not  a  trill 
which  you  hear  from  my  cousins,  and 
when  thousands  of  my  kind  congregate  in 
the  swamps  we  form  a  feature  of  warm 


Geography  Riddles 

1.  IV hat  city  in  Maine  is  the  name  of 
one  of  our  best  Presidents? 

2.  What  city  in  Vermont  do  some  men 
wear  on  their  heads? 

3.  What  city  in  Pennsylvania  should 
make  a  suit  of  clothes? 

4.  What  city  in  Pennsylvania  should  a 
rich  man  hire  as  his  servant? 

5.  What  city  in  Kentucky  is  the  name 
of  a  well-known  battle? — Sent  by  Irene 
Dyke  (13),  New  York. 


April  Again 

Sunshine  and  rain, 

Spring's  here  again. 

Hark  to  the  din. 

April  is  in, 

Pouring  in  floods ; 

Coaxing  out  buds. 

Brooks  burst  in  song. 
Bubbling  along. 

Winter  is  past, 

Spring’s  here  at  last. 

Clouds  drifting  by, 

Showing  blue  sky ; 

Grass  springing  green, 
Flowers  between  ; 

Robin  Redbreast 
Building  his  nest ; 

Cuckoo  and  dove 
Telling  their  love ; 

Sunshine  and  rain, 

April  again  ! 

— Lucille  Neville  Stratton. 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (14), 
New  York 


The  answer  to  last  month's  “What  Am 
I?”  puzzle  was  the  “Balm  of  Gilead  pop¬ 
lar.”  Owing  to  the  fact  that  not  many 
of  us  have  a  tree  of  this  variety  in  our 
yards  or  woodlots,  it  was  hard  to  guess. 
Even  with  the  bud  in  one’s  hand  it  was 
difficult  to  find  anyone  who  was  at  all 
sure  that  he  knew  what  it  was.  So  at  the 
last  there  wras  only  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  left — a  last  resort.  How  many  of 
you  were  obliged  to  give  up  I  judge  by 
the  lack  of  answers,  but  after  this — watch 
the  poplars.  I  have  asked  one  of  our  ar¬ 
tists  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  buds  as 
they  were  when  finally  open.  The  sheath 
falls  off  as  the  catkin  lengthens  and 
trails  downward.  See  caption  above.  Our 
next  puzzle  is  a  creature  of  which  we  are 
not  conscious  except  in  Spring,  and  a 
true  herald  he  is.  This  ought  to  be  easy. 

No  doubt  you  will  not  know  me  when 
I  tell  you  my  right  name.  I  belong  to  the 
Hyla  Pickering!  species  of  the  family 
Ilylidae  ;  I  am — not  a  frog — being  sep¬ 
arated  from  that  family  on  account  of  the 
dilated  disks  or  suckers  at  the  tips  of  the 
toes,  which  are  covered  with  a.  viscid  se¬ 
cretion,  and  enable  me  to  climb  trees. 
Dallas  Lore  Sharp  says  that  there  are  at 
least  100  species  in  my  family,  but  my 
kind  are  smaller  than  the  rest.  I  am 
almost  infinitesimal,  being  less  than  1 
in.  in  length.  My  color  varies  from  yel¬ 
low  in  the  North,  to  green  in  the  South. 
I  feed  on  insects  which  I  pursue  along 
the  branches  and  among  the  leaves  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  stealing  toward  them  and 
suddenly  springing  on  them.  In  the  early 
Spring  'i  turn  to  the  wet  places  of  the 
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A  New  Jersey  Friend 
Dear  Friends ;  I  am  sending  you  a 
photo  of  myself.  I  would  like  to  have  it 
in  the  paper  beside  my  letter.  1  like  to 
read  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Pages  very 
much.  Yours,  Julia  Lyons,  New  Jersey. 


Joe  Starts  the  Fishing  Season 
Dear  Friends  of  Our  Page  :  I  am  send¬ 
ing  a  photo  of  myself  in  my  fishing  togs.  I 
am  14  years  old  and  in  the  third  year 
high.  I  hope  I  can  write  again  for  this 
is  my  first  letter  to  Our  Page.  I  find  that 
this  page  is  getting  more  and  more  inter¬ 
esting  each  time.  Yours,  Joseph  Cernek, 
New  York, 


All  Ready  for  a  Canter 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  sending  a 
picture  of  myself  and  my  pony  “Chubby.” 
We  are  great  pals.  I  have  great  fun 
riding  and  driving  him.  I  live  on  a  farm. 
My  father  has  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a 
great  many  years  and  I  enjoy  Our  Page. 
■ — Marian  Asman  (15),  Connecticut. 


From  Central  New  York 

Dear  Friends;  I  am  sending  you  a 
snapshot  of  myself  taken  in  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio,  when  I  lived  there.  Now  we 
live  in  New  York  State  on  a  farm,  about 
ten  miles  from  Ithaca.  My  parents  came 
from  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  I  have 
three  sisters  and  we  all  enjoy  Our  Page. 
I  have  2G  pigeons.  I  drive  to  Ithaca 
High  School  every  day.  Yours,  Gladys 
Rumsey  (16),  New  York. 
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Drawn  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (17), 
New  York 


Dear  Iva  Eager :  So  you  guessed  what 
my  Balm  of  Gileads  were?  Their  cousins, 
the  poplars,  are  blossoming  now.  They 
look  (the  buds)  like  pussy  willows  and 
are  very  fragrant  but  hard  to  pick  for 
they  are  carried  high  on  the  tree. 

The  bees  have  begun  to  bring  in  pollen 
from  the  skunk  cabbage,  and  they  get  a 
little  from  the  crocus.  Pussy  willows 
have  not  put  their  pollen  on  sale  yet. 
There  are  a  lot  of  birds  around  now,  and 
the  morning  chorus  is  lovely  or  would 
be  if  a  certain  English  sparrow  would 
quit  this  locality.  I  see  an  occasional 
fox  sparrow  scratching  about  in  the 
bushes  and  the  phoebes  are  both  very 
noisy  as  they  fly  about  the  barns.  Mr. 
Purple  Finch  hasn’t  arrived  here  yet.  I 
wonder  where  he  is.  Has  anyone  seen 
him? 

Just  before  the  snowstorm  of  March  9 
came,  a  flock  of  snowflakes  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance.  There  were  from  25  to  100  in 
the  flock,  which  varied  in  size  according 
to  the  weather  and  food  supply.  They  ate 
weed  seeds  around  the  silo,  and  we  put 
out  chaff  from  the  barn  floor  and  they 
pecked  out  the  seed  in  that.  They  varied 
in  color ;  some  were  brownish,  others 
shades  of  yellowish  gray  on  heads  and 
shoulders.  All  had  black  and  white 
striped  wings  and  tails  and  grayish  white 
breasts.  Did  they  ever  visit  you?  My 
bird-book  says  they  winter  in  Northern 
United  States,  but  I  had  never  seen  them 
before.  Yours  for  more  arbutus,  Bertha 
Griffiths,  Connecticut. 


Isn't  arbutus  supposed  to  be  out  this 
month?  I  think  there  is  nothing  as  thril¬ 
ling  as  an  arbutus  hunt.  To  turn  over 
dead  leaves  by  big  stones,  and  find  tiny 
fragrant  flowers !  I  saw  my  first  robin 
the  other  day.  It  was  a  surprise,  for  the 
days  here  are  very  cold  and  windy.  But 
some  birds  are  brave  !  • —  Mary  Blahut 
(16),  New  Jersey. 


March  12. — What  a  beautiful  day  this 
is !  The  sun  is  shining  very  bright  and 
warm.  The  snow  is  melting  fast  and 
the  brooklets  are  forming  and  rushing 
down  the  hills.  The  chickadees  are 
whistling  their  clear-toned  “knee-deep.” 
Early  this  morning  I  heard  a  robin  sing. 
It  was  a  cheerful  sound  to  hear. 

March  24. — The  snow  is  almost  gone. 
This  is  the  warmest  day  we  have  had 
this  Spring.  When  I  was  building  a 
smoke  in  the  smoke-house  I  heard  a  blue 
bird  in  the  woods  back  of  the  house.  I 
tried  to  get  closer  to  him,  but  he  flew 
farther  into  the  woods  before  I  could  get 
very  near. 

March  25.  —  This  morning  when  1 
awoke  the  first  thing  I  heard  was  a  robin 
in  the  tree  beside  the  house.  Another 
soon  joined  him  and  the  morning  air  soon 
was  filled  with  their  golden  melody.  On 
listening  a  little  longer  I  heard  a  song 
sparrow.  They  are  the  most  welcome 
little  fellows  to  me  of  all  the  Spring 
birds,  where  singing  is  concerned.  Some 
say  their  song  is  “sweet-sweet-sweet ; 
very-merry-clieer.”  It  sounds  like  that 
to  me  sometimes,  but  I  often  understand 
them  to  say  “hip,  hip,  hooray ;  boys, 
Spring  is  here.”  What  do  they  tell  you? 

March  26. — I  was  quite  a  distance  back 
in  the  woods  today  to  help  pile  some  wood. 
There  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
small  flock  of  blue  birds.  They  were  sif¬ 
ting  in  a  tree,  so  I  could  see  the  bright 
blue  of  their  wings,  but  as  we  came 
nearer  they  flew  away.  I  watched  them 
fly  to  a  distant  hill  with  their  dip-dive 
flight.  How  glorious  is  Spring. — Aubrey 
Gregory  (17),  New  York.  (The  Cats¬ 
kills.) 

f 

Drawn  by  E.  N.  Hirsimaki  (16),  Ohio 

Mr.  Sims  :  “How  are  you  coming  along 
in  your  ’ritlunetic,  Tom?” 

Tom  :  “I  done  add  the  noughts  all  right, 
but  the  figgers  bother  me.” — Sent  by  Ar¬ 
thur  Joy  (16),  New  York. 


Motorist :  “I  say,  will  five  shillings  pay 
for  this  wretched  hen  I've  run  over?” 

Breeder:  “You’d  better  make  it  ten 
shillings.  I  have  a  rooster  that  thought 
a  lot  of  that  hen  and  the  shock  might 
kill  him,  too.” — Sent  by  Mary  Baxter 
(12),  New  York. 


The  April  Born 

Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Monroe,  Ulys¬ 
ses  Simpson  Grant. 

William  Shakespeare  (we  all  know 
him ) . 

Rain  (it  seems  that  way). 

Fools  ( so  they  tell  us  ! ) . 

Dandelions  (ever  seen  one?). 

Spring  fever  (another  name  for  lazi¬ 
ness). — By  Mary  Blair  (15),  New  York 
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Our  Art — Drawn  by  Eli  Hirsimaki  (10),  Ohio 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (12), 
Long j  Inland 


March  1. — March  was  like  a  lamb  in. 
the  daytime,  but  the  lion  roared  all  night. 

March  4.  —  Father,  Uncle  Sam  and 
brother  J.  went  to  see  a  man  about  a 
tractor.  Were  gone  all  morning. 

March  9. — Our  class  had  the  tryout 
for  play,  but  time  was  too  short  to  do 
anything  then.  It  snowed  furiously  all 
day  today.  It  was  still  snowing  in  the 
night.  O  tickle  March  !  Yesterday  was 
so  sunny. 

March  10. — I  learned,  when  I  came 
home  from  school,  that  Uncle  Sam  was 
badly  hurt  in  the  mines.  A  heavy  iron 
bar  had  fallen  on  his  head  and  hurt  him 
terribly.  Father  saw  him  before  the  op¬ 
eration.  lie  was  .  conscious  then,  and 
talked  to  father.  At  5 :30  we  received 
word  that  he  was  dead  in  the  hospital. 
How  queer  it  seemed  that  night  without 
Uncle  and  his  stories.  Dad  phoned 
Uncle’s  people  in  the  next  State  and  was 
told  they  were  coming  up  the  next  day. 

March  19. — The  car  arrived  with  our 
relatives  but  we  couldn’t  be  happy.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made.  Father  and 
Grandpa  are  going  there  for  the  services. 
I*.  M. — House  seems  very  lonely.  It  is 
snowing.  One  of  our  eowTs  has  a  little 
calf.  It  is  utterly  black  save  for  a 
couple  of  white  dots. — “Raggedy  Ann” 
(1C),  New  Jersey. 


March  2G. — Got  out  of  bed  as  the 
clock  chimed  seven.  The  sunshine  was 
streaming  in  the  windows  and  some¬ 
thing  says  I  must  get  out  doors.  The  air 
was  fresh,  and  I  went  to  the  woods. 
There  we  discovered  that  the  trailing 
arbutus  has  new  leaves,  but  they  did  not 
reveal  any  signs  of  buds.  We  took  up 
some  tulips  and  put  them  in  flower  pots 
for  inside  decoration. 

March  27. — We  had  a  terrible  thunder¬ 
storm  last  night  but  there  is  quite  a 
change  in  temperature  this  morning.  It 
is  snowing  and  the  wind  blows  very  hard. 
I  washed  the  dishes  and  helped  with  the 
other  morning’s  work.  The  mail  did  not 
come  today  as  the  roads  are  so  muddy. 
Prepared  the  dinner  and  washed  the 
dishes.  Listened  to  the  radio  this  after¬ 
noon. 

March  29.  • —  It  snowed  a  little  last 
night.  I  washed  the  dishes  this  morning, 
and  cleaned  the  kitchen.  Made  my  bed, 
then  prepared  a  letter  of  material  for 
Our  Page. 

March  30.— Still  cold.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
came  today,  and  Our  Page  was  wonder¬ 
ful. — Buddie  (17),  New  York. 


March  12. — I  arose  at  5  :30  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  find  the  weather  very  warm.  The 
sun  has  been  shining  nearly  all  day;  the 
snow  is  melting  fast.  Fed  the  hens  and 
hogs  and  gave  the  former  their  dry  feed, 
milk  and  water.  Later  built  a  fire,  or 
rather  a  smoke  in  the  smoke-house, 
(’leaned  the  hogpen  and  the  stables,  then 
chopped  wood  until  it  came  time  to  do 
the  night  chores. 

March  19. — King  Winter  has  shown 
himself  again.  There  are  about  8  in.  of 
snow  on  the  ground,  and  it  has  snowed 
some  more  through  the  day.  I  know  this 
can’t  last  very  long  though,  and  I’m  glad. 
Drew  manure.  I'm  thankful  the  box 
wasn’t  changed  from  the  sleigh  to  the 
wagon. 

March  29. — The  snow  is  gone  again. 
Helped  tear  the  old  shingles  off  the  barn 
roof  and  put  some  new  ones  on.  It’s 
great  sport.  The  worst  is  yet  to  come 
though.  Wait  until  it  comes  time  to 

•  lean  the  old  shingles  up  off  the  ground. 

•  don’t  like  that  part,  but  I’m  not  com¬ 
plaining.  I  found  some  “pepper  tops” 
growing  in  a  wet  spot  in  the  sap  bush. 
The  first  of  them  I  have  found  this  year. 
They  tasted  good. 

March  31. — Arose  to  find  it  very  icy 
underfoot.  The  whole  ground  is  a  vast 
skating  rink.  It  is  quite  cold  and  snows 
part  of  the  time.  It  seems  that  March 
wants  to  show  himself  good,  as  this  is 
his  last  day.  Cleaned  the  pigpen  and 
emptied  the  sap  buckets.  Split  some 
wood  after  that  was  finished. 

April  2. — A  beautiful  day.  Did  my 
chores,  cleaned  the  stables  and  then  gath¬ 
ered  sap.  I  like  to  work  in  the  sap  bush. 

•  must  stop  now.  I  seem  to  be  forgetting 
space. — From  “Sandy,”  (17),  New  York. 


The  Plowboy — Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly 
(14),  New  York 


A  Tired  Hiker — Drawn  by  Louise  Wieder- 
hold  (17),  New  York 


Peggy — Drawn  by  Arlene  Gould, 
Vermont 


(16), 


Portrait  of  the  Artist — Drawn  by  Pearl 
Lynn  (17),  New  York 


The  Weather  Prophet — Drawn  by  Alice 
Chew  (16), 


Charcoal  Drawing  at  Art  School — Drawn 
by  Esther  Herr  (18),  Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  Franklin  Kohler  (17), 
Pen  nsylvania . 


Shackled  Youth 

When  a  feller  smells  the  Springtime 
Creepin’  long  behind  his  heels, 

An’  he  sees  the  first  lone  robin, 

Guess  you  know  how  good  it  feels ! 

Only  thing  that  clouds  the  blue  sky 
Is  the  school  across  the  road ; 

There  a  feller  sits  and  studies 
’Till  he  wish’t  he  Avas  a  toad. 

Rather  than  to  sit  afore  books 

When  the  wyorld  is  bright  without — 
The  pond  it  ain’t  so  awful  col’ 

An’  the  erik  is  full  of  trout. 

But  guess  you  gotta  grin  an’  bear  it 
Though  it  sure  is  tough,  you  bet, 

Hope  sometimes  when  Spring  has  just 
come 

Schoolhouse'll  have  a  sign  “To  Let." 

— Bv  John  Frederickson  (14).  New 
York. 


The  April  Rain 

The  Avorld  was  dry,  as  dry  could  be, 

For  March  had  come  into  the  year  you 
see. 

lie  came  with  a  wind, 

And  blew  Avith  a  wind, 

And  dried  Avith  a  wind 
The  world. 

Then  April,  bashful,  timid  maid, 

Came  stumbling,  tearful,  half-afraid. 

She  came  Avith  a  rain, 

Refreshed  Avith  a  rain, 

And  cheered  with  a  rain, 

The  world. 

— By  Mary  Blair  (15),  New  York. 


Towser’s  Spring 

To  me  it  means 
Fleas, 

And  bees. 

And  waving  trees. 

Cats, 

And  rats, 

And  slippery  mats. 

And  broken  dreams. 

Flowers 
And  showers. 

At  all  hours. 

Noise, 

Like  boys, 

Sailing  toys, 

In  babbling  streams. 

— By  Isabel  Davies  (15),  Netv  York. 


A  Dream 

I  dreamt  I  xvas  a  violet 
Of  deepest  sapphire  blue, 

And  in  a  vale  where  roses  trail, 

1  drank  the  glistening  deAV. 

With  careless  joy  the  swallows  dipt 
Into  the  sunny  sky ; 

I  watched  them  play  throughout  the  day. 
Happy  as  they,  Avas  I. 

I  felt  the  gentle  winds  of  night 
Caress  my  petals  blue. 

The  dark  sky  wept,  and  o’er  me  crept 
A  mist  of  silver  dew. 

And  ere  the  night  had  passed,  I  Avoke. 
The  dreaming  of  an  hour 

To  me  had  brought  a  lingering  thought. 
What  joy  God  gave  a  floAver! 

— By  Lucille  Thatcher,  Netv  Jersey. 


A  Little  Boy's  Thoughts 

Gee !  If  only  my  pa  did  know 
Just  hoAv  it  makes  me  feel 
To  climb  up  those  old  stairs  at  night — 
When  everything's  so  still. 

He  don't  know  just  Avhat  it  is 
^  To  go  to  bed  alone, 

Nor  does  he  know  just  what  I  see 
When  every  corner  lets  out  a  groan. 

When  I  groAV  to  be  a  man, 

And  have  a  xvife  and  son. 

I’ll  carry  the  little  lad  up  to  bed 
When  his  night  chores  are  done. 

— By  Pearl  Lynn  (17),  New  York. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

In  looking  OArer  the  pile  of  material 
ready  for  press  I  am  compelled  to  ask, 
“Where  Is  the  Old  Red  Rooster?”  Also 
the  jolly  ducks,  and  the  proud  geese? 
Perhaps  we  might  blame  the  cold  Avinds 
of  March  for  that,  but  at  any  rate  the 
barnyard  sketches  will  be  fine  for  May. 
Wouldn’t  there  be  a  story  about  them, 
too? 

I  Avonder  if  you  have  found  out  that 
the  study  of  drawing  or  art  gives  you  a 


An  0re  Boat  in  ihe  Ice  on  La1*e  Erie-Drawn  ly  Eli  HirsimqH  (16),  Ohio 


A  i  -  A/c  otX  C  r  -  d  0*0 


Drawn  by  Myrtle  Fehler  (14), 
New  York 


Rural  New-Yorker  Cooks 

This  is  a  supper  dish.  Slice  five  cold 
boiled  potatoes,  five  hard  boiled  eggs,  and 
one  onion.  Put  in  layers  in  a  baking  dish. 
Sprinkle  each  layer  with  flour,  salt  and 
pepper,  using  four  tablespoons  of  flour, 
one  tablespoon  salt  and  pepper  to  suit. 
Dot  with  butter  until  tAvo  tablespoons 
are  used.  Pour  tAvo  cups  milk  over  the 
top,  also  sprinkle  top  with  cracker 
crumbs  and  dot  with  butter.  Bake  until 
top  is  brown  and  the  sauce  bubbles,  about 
one  hour. — Helen  NeAvman  (16),  Rhode 
Island. 
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THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  &  STOVE  CO.  Wichita,  Kansas,  U.  S.  A. 

Factories:  WICHITA.  CHICAGO,  TORONTO  Branch «:  PHILADELPHIA.  CHICAGO,  LOS  ANGELES 

(AO-23) 


“pieman  Air-O-Gas 

PRESSURE  STOVES 


WHEREVER  the  rest  of  your  house 
may  be,  your  kitchen  can  be  the  same 
asin  the  city!  Because  no  matter  where  you 
live,  the  Coleman  Air-O-Gas  Stove  gives 
you  modem  gas  service  for  cooking.  No 
piping;  no  installation  expense.  Makes  its 
own  gas  from  regular  motor  gasoline. 

The  newest  feature  on  the  Coleman  Air- 
O-Gas  is  the  Instant  Gas  Starter  (patents 
penrling) .  Just  turn  a  valve,  strike  a  match 
.  .  .  it  lights  right  now!  In  less  than  a 


minute  all  burners  are  ready  with  full 
cooking  heat — regular  gas  heat! 

Sizes  and  styles  to  meet  every  need 
and  purse.  New  beauty,  too.  Finishes 
of  snowy -white  porcelain,  soft  French 
gray  enamel,  silky  black  Japan  and  glis* 
tening  nickel  trimmings. 

Ask  Y our  Dealer  for  a  demonstration. 
Write  us  for  descriptive  literature  and 
prices.  Address  Dept.  RY  23. 


AGENTS 

JERE  is  a  new 
Household 
Device  that  beats  a 
vacuum  cleaner  and 
all  attachments.  It 
not  only  sweeps 
thoroughly  and)  cleans 
walls  and  ceilings  but 
also  washes  and  dries 
windows  and  scrubs  and 
mops  floors.  Requires 
no  electricity.  Every 
home  a  prospect.  Only 
$2.95.  Over  half  profit. 
Write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  edge  of  this  ad 
and  mail  to  us  today  for 
complete  selling  terms. 

Harper  Mfg.  Co. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 


FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 


FREE  on  request— INGERSOLT.  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paintaml  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEV. 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  LSUi 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BLANKETS — and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Semi 
RUTTING  us  your  wool  and  we  will 
!  .1  j  !  make  beautiful  serviceable 
H  U  o  l:  9  products  that  will  give 
satisfaction  both  in  possession  and  the  service  they 
render.  We  sell  direct.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 
WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS.  lit  LYNN  STREET.  WEST  UNITY.  OHIO 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  lent 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PTAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  1 


WOOL 


growers  and  shippers  please  get  in 
touch  with  ns.  S-  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Wool  Specialists.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 


All  Catalog  Prices 
Reduced  10% 


Headers  of  this  paper  have  60  heartily 
endorsed  the  sale  we  have  run  lor  the 
past  two  months  that  through  volume 
business  we  are  enabled  to  continue  the  sale 
for  another  month.  DEDUCT  10%  FROM 
THE  CATALOG  PRICE  YOURSELF. 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and 
enameled  Wash  Basin,  Com¬ 
plete  with  all  Fittings  and 
Five  -  Year  Guaranteed  , 

Was  $57.50.  Now 


Heating  Plant 

Complete  for  6  Rooms 
6  Radiators,  Large 
Steam  Boiler,  Pipe 
Fittings,  Air  Valves 
and  Asbestos  Ce¬ 
ment. 


Was  $175 
NOW 

ilSTM 


WE  PAY 


The  Freight 
on  Everything 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


TOWER’S 

FISH  BRAND 

WATERPROOF 
OILED  CLOTHING 


Slickers,  Suits 
and  Hats 

90Years  the  Best  for 
Men,Wl)menkChildren 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS 


(  A.  J  .TOWER  CO.  , 
'  BOSTON,  MASS 


scholastic  advantage  over  those  who  have 
not  enjoyed  this  privilege.  Where  the 
creative  thinking  functions,  the  feeling 
sense  grows  sharper  and  the  mind  richer. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  every  boy 
and  girl  who  draws  his  best  and  tries  to 
see  the  beauty  that  is  scattered  through 
the  countryside,  is  on  his  way  to  become 
a  fine  person.  He  does  not  need  any 
rules  for  conduct  as  offered  page  694 
by  Julia  Lyons,  New  Jersey.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  educators  are  not  convinced  that 
the  subject  of  art  is  as  valuable  as  a 
training  for  the  mind,  as  history  or  any 
of  the  others,  and  iso  we  have  very  little 
of  this  subject  in  schools.  Drawing  is  not 
so  much  book  learning  as  it  is  experience. 
Actual  experience  is  the  beginning  of  all 
knowledge. 

We  have  two  stories  to  offer  this  month. 
These  writers  have  done  well,  and  their 
work  shows  close  observation  of  outdoor 
life  as  well  as  in  character  study.  How¬ 
ever,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  neither 
of  these  writers  is  real  country  stuff. 
Perhaps  it  is  easier  for  visitors  to  a  sec¬ 
tion  to  pick  out  the  usable  features  for 
a  story  than  it  is  for  the  one  who  is  too 
used  to  his  country  to  see  them.  We  are 
printing  these  stories  because  they  are 
well  written,  and  also  in  order  that  we 
may  discover  what  we  missed  in  the  line 
of  tisable  material.  Every  farm  has  its 
tragedy,  its  comedy,  its  thrilling  moments. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  boy  or  girl 
who  brings  in  wood  or  does  farm  chores 
should  not  write  a  story  about  them.  It 
is  just  that  we  do  not  know  what  to  put 
in.  Let  us  try  a  little  harder  to  see  what 
meaning  there  is  in  what  we  are  doing. 
And  of  course  it  pays  to  go  slowly  and 
think  as  we  write.  My  advice  is  to  carry 
a  notebook  and  pencil  in  a  convenient 
pocket,  and  jot  down  descriptions  of 
places  and  spots  that  appeal  to  you.  Then 
when  you  need  this  description  there  it  is. 
You  can  scarcely  realize  how  much  it  will 
add  to  the  story.  Be  responsive  to  the 
realities  of  life,  and  tell  us  what  you  see. 

May  is  nearly  here.  How  time  rolls 
on!  Did  you  like  the  Memory  Verse  in 
the  March  and  April  numbers?  This  was 
provided  by  Clark  Alleuder  of  M  est  4  ir- 
ginia,  who  is  for  the  present  looking  about 
for  the  best  poems  he  can  find  for  Our 
Page  Memory  Verse.  Good  luck  to  the 
artists  and  writers  of  boys  and  girls ! 
Send  all  contributions  to  Iva  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  before 
the  third  of  the  month  if  May  contribu¬ 
tions  are  intended.  The  later  material  is 
held  over  until  the  following  month, 
though  equally  welcome. 

[Don’t  know  that  I  have  any  right  to 
jump  into  our  Boys’  and  Girls  Page,  but 
somehow  this  week's  makes  me  feel  like 
a  youngster — especially  the  “plow  boy 
picture.  I’m  sure  there  are  some  of  those 
small  Spring  blackbirds  nearby,  pick¬ 
ing  something  good  out  of  the  fresh  fur¬ 
rows,  and  maybe  a  bluebird  ilew  up  just 
ahead.  But  what  an  appetite  that  boy 
will  have  when  the  old  dinner  horn  blows 
around  11 :30.  Four  slices  of  homemade 
bread  were  not  too  much  for  me. — W.  W. 
Higgins.  J 


Poem  and  Picture  by  June  Doolittle, 
New  Jersey 

Said  Easter  Bunny  to  Miss  Chick, 

“You  certainly  look  fine, 

With  all  your  feathers,  soft  and  gold. 

Oh,  will  you  please  be  mine? 

“Your  black  eyes  shine  like  lumps  of  coal, 
Your  feet  are  nice  and  small, 

You  have  the  cutest  little  wings, 

But  that  is  not.  quite  all. 

“I  love  you,  too,  my  fuzzy  chick, 

And  if  you’ll  come  with  me, 

I’ll  buy  you  tons  of  grain  and  meal, 

As  sure  as  sure  can  be. 

“Oh,  do  vou  really  means  it?"  said 
Miss  Chick,  “Why,  you’re  a  jewel ! 

But  Easter  Bunny  answered,  with 
A  chuckle,  “April  Fool !” 


Our  Artists  at  Art  School 

Dear  Editor:  Have  received  Our  Page 
for  March,  and  it  certainly  brings  the  joy 
of  Spring  along  with  it.  The  original 
poems  are  fine. 

Now  as  to  the  art  school.  There  is  one 
|  large  sketch  class,  and  most  of  the  stu¬ 


dents  work  in  charcoal.  A  few  of  them 
do  pencil  and  water  color  sketching,  while 
some  work  with  oil  colors.  You  see  them 
standing  in  front  of  their  easel  with  many 
long  brushes  held  in  the  left  hand,  and 
occasionally  stepping  back  to  study  their 
painting  very  thoroughly  through  half- 
closed  eyes.  Of  course  there  are  a  few 
other  classes  also,  modeling  in  clay,  etc., 
and  drawing  from  plaster  casts. 

Have  been  working  in  water  color  for 
the  past  few  weeks  in  our  fashion  draw¬ 
ing  class  and  think  this  is  very  interest¬ 
ing.  We  must  first  put  in  the  shadows 
with  bold  strokes  of  the  brush,  and  then 
afterwards  fill  in  the  other  colors,  as  the 
shadows  mean  a  lot.  Will  send  you  a 
few  charcoal  drawings  I  made  in  school, 
just  to  show  you  what  the  charcoal  work¬ 
ers  do.  Yours  until  another  month, 
Esther  Herr,  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Eli  Hirsimald  (16),  Ohio 


“It  is  indeed  great  pleasure  when  you 
open  the  ‘Boys  and  Girls’  to  find  contri¬ 
butions  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
I  am  interested  in  nature  work.’’ — Helen 
Mellish  (15),  Connecticut. 

“It  always  makes  me  happy  when  I  sit 
down  to  write  a  letter  to  Our  Page.  I 
know  that  I  am  undertaking  something 
which  is  worth  while.’’ — Olive  Munson, 
Connecticut. 

“I  had  a  real  and  perfectly  willing 
model  who  obligingly  tied  a  towel  around 
his  head  in  place  of  feathers,  as  being  a 
highly  civilized  redskin,  he  possessed  no 
such.” — Fay  Frayer  (19),  New  York. 

“At  present  the  ore  industries  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  busy  season.  One  of  my 
sketches  shows  a  lake  freighter  pursuing 
its  course  through  a  broken  ice  field.  Al¬ 
most  all  the  boats  will  be  busy  by  the  end 
of  the  month.” — Eli  Hirsimald  (16), 
Ohio. 

“Mother  is  interested  in  Our  Page  also. 
She  thinks  the  boys  and  girls  send  in 
clever  recipes.  We  tried  some  of  them, 
and  they  pleased  everyone.  Not  only  do 
the  children,  but  grown-ups,  read  Our 
Page  you  see!” — Mary  Blahut  (16).  New 
Jersey. 

“Will  some  of  you  readers  please  send 
me  the  Boys  and  Girls  for  August  and 
September,  1925?  I  will  thank  you  for 
them.” — Meredith  Travis  (6),  New  York. 

“Let  me  say  that  I  thought  Our  Page 
(April)  was  very  good.  I  think  it  is  im¬ 
proving  with  every  month.  I  hope  that 
our  contributors  will  always  find  a 
wealth  of  enjoyment  in  it.”  —  Kouen 
Kresge,  Connecticut. 

“The  portrait  looks  more  like  my  old¬ 
est  sister  than  it  does  me.  We  all  know, 
however,  that  a  mirror  does  funny  tricks. 
My  hair  is  parted  on  the  right,  but  due  to 
the  reversed  model  it  is  of  course  parted 
ou  the  left.  My  sister  has  hers  parted 
that  way.  Our  friends  say  we  look  alike 
anyway.” — Pearl  Lynn  (17),  New  York. 

“I  put  up  the  bird  houses  yesterday. 
There  are  some  blue  birds  which  have 
lived  in  one  of  my  houses  three  years. 
Prince  has  not  been  very  well  the  last 
few  weeks,  but  now  that  Spring  has  come 
I  hope  he  will  become  better  soon.  Yes, 
Dixie  does  give  milk  now.  1  have  a  new 
purebred  calf,  now ;  it  is  three  weeks  old 
today.” — Elizabeth  Humphrey  (15),  New 
York. 


Neighbors 

Two  little  men  stood  looking  at  a  hill, 

One  named  Can't  and  the  other  named 
Will. 

Can't  said.  “We  never  can  climb  this 
hill!” 

So  there  he  is  at  the  bottom,  still. 

Will  said,  “I’ll  get  to  the  top  because  I 
will !” 

And  there  he  is  now  at  the  top  of  the 
hill. 

Those  two  little  men  are  living  there  still. 
At  the  bottom,  is  Can’t ;  at  the  top  is 
Will. 

— Genevieve  Daniels  (12),  New  York. 

The  Brook 


Down  the  mountain  I  trickle, 

Like  tiny  fish  all  speckled — 

Over  the  pebbles  and  shadows. 

Over  the  roads  and  rapids, 

Over  the  roots  and  cliffs, 

Beside  the  bank  of  chips, 

Down  through  the  wheel  I  whirl. 

Down  to  the  meadow  all  dry  and  brown, 
I  go  to  do  my  duty. 

— By  Priscilla  Berry  (10),  Maine. 


Drawn  by  Franklin  Kohler  (17), 
Pennsylvania 
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Retarded  Spring.  —  We  had  snow 
enough  to  whiten  the  ground  the  second 
week  in  April,  and  fur  coats  were  still 
in  evidence,  though  the  shops  are  full  of 
Summer  clothes.  Though  plenty  of 
bright  colors  are  shown,  they  are  all 
featuring  black,  which  the  French  de¬ 
signers  have  been  displaying  in  great  va¬ 
riety  of  models.  The  woman  who  likes 
black  for  her  “best”  dress  is  now  in 
style  again.  Especially  pretty  are  the 
dresses  of  black  crepe  or  georgette  with 
white  lingerie  collars  and1  cuffs;  we  see 
these  among  young  girls’  dresses  as  well 
as  those  for  their  elders.  A  black  dress 
with  a  white  flower  on  the  shoulder  or  at 
the  base  of  the  V  neck  is  also  favored  ; 
black  and  white  is  smarter  than  black 
with  a  color.  Some  of  the  black  georgette 
dresses  have  a  trimming  of  over-lapping 
petals  lined  with  white  georgette,  this 
being  used  like  a  fichu,  or  to  finish  the 
culfs.  Sometimes  the  georgette  is  made 
up  in  a  very  plain  tailored  style,  but  the 
general  tendency  is  toward  the  more 
feminine  elaboration. 

A  Spring  Coat.— The  newest  of  the 
new  coats  do  not  have  fur  collars — a 
radical  change  from  last  year.  Some 
have  deep  fur  cuffs  and  some  have  a 
fur  band  at  the  elbow.  Others  have  Gapes 
with  fur  borders.  These  styles  are  seen 
in  both  silk  and  light  weight  woolens. 
The  coat  figured  is  of  faille,  with  kit  fox 
bordering  the  cape.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  only  collar  is  a  narrow  band 
standing  up  around  the  neck  and  tied  in 
front.  The  cape  is  rather  tight,  flaring 
open  in  front,  the  sleeves  plain,  and  the 
general  line  straight.  Coats  of  this  class 
form  part  of  the  Spring  ensembles;  very 
often  the  coat  is  made  in  silk  of  black 


belt.  The  V  neck  was  edged  with  a  fold, 
which  extended  to  form  a  tie,  and  the 
sleeves,  which  were  loose,  were  gathered 
into  a  narrow  cuff  at  the  wrist,  and  fast¬ 
ened  with  a  tied  bow  of  the  material. 
We  have  seen  dresses  of  this  style  made 
of  printed  crepe  and  georgette,  also  of 
solid  colors.  R  would  be  very  dainty7 
and  summery  in  georgette,  either  in  one 
of  the  new  greens,  blues  or  reds,  or  in 
black,  for  black  is  extremely  fashionable 
this  season. 

A  Juvenile  Ensemble. — The  two  little 
children  give  two  views  of  one  dress,  for 
this  is  a  complete  ensemble  of  dress,  coat 
and  hat.  The  materials  used  are  pale 
pink  handkerchief  linen,  and  printed 
linen,  a  pink  and  green  floral  pattern  on 
white  ground.  The  dress  of  the  pink 
linen  was  a  straight  smock  seamed  on 
shoulders,  with  very  short  sleeves.  A 
band  of  the  flowered  linen  covered  the 
sleeve,  the  edge  of  the  band  being  but¬ 
tonholed  flat  with  heavy  pink  mercerized 
cotton.  A  round  yoke  at  the  neck  was 
cut  in  one  piece  with  a  panel  that  ex¬ 
tended  below  it  at  both  front  and  back. 
This  yoke  and  panel  was  buttonholed 
flat  on  the  material  at  the  outer  edge, 
all  the.  way  round.  In  front  there  were 
(four  pink  glass  buttons.  The  coat  was 
made  of  the  printed  linen,  a  perfectly 
plain  straight  shape  with  a  slight  flare 
at  the  bottom ;  it  had  collar,  pointed 
cuffs  and  pockets  with  triangular  flaps 
of  the  pink  linen.  The  plain  little  hat 
with  a  flat-topped  crown  was  made  of 
the  pink  linen,  with  a  wide  band  of  the 
printed  material  buttonholed  at  top  and 
bottom.  This  hat  was  starched  to  make 
at  stiff.  The  little  costume  was  dainty 
and  childish,  and  also  entirely  practical, 


A  Suggestion  of  Early  Summer  Modes 


T 

Aoday’s  newest 

kitchen  creation 

— a  really  modern  oil  range 


PERFECTION 

OIL  RANGE 


«TT’S  so  ciean  looking !”  women 
say  of  the  new  Perfection.  New 
light  colors — that’s  why.  Cool 
silver  gray,  soft  dove  gray!  Also 
snow-white  full-porcelain 
enamel. 

Twenty- one  of  the  new  models 
are  finished  in  Perfectolac — a 
brilliant,  durable  lacquer  like  that 
on  the  modern  automobile.  It 


keeps  its  shining  newness,  and  is 
easy  to  clean. 

All  have  burners  that  give  swift; 
clean  heat.  And  they  all  bum  that 
safe,  economical  fuel— SOCONY 
kerosene. 

Drop  inatyourdealer’stoday  and 
see  the  new  Perfections  in  light 
colors.  At  a  wide  range  of  prices — 
according  to  style,  finish  and  size. 


PERFECTION  Water 

Whether  you  have  a  pressure  system  or  just  a 
kitchen  pump,  the  Perfection  water  heater  will 
give  you  hot  water  for  shaving  and  plenty  of 
hot  dish  water  in  a  few  minutes.  Rapid,  reliable, 
moderate  in  price;  ask  your  plumber. 


Heaters 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


or  some  other  solid  dark  color  that  har¬ 
monizes  with  the  accompanying  dress  of 
printed  silk. 

Afternoon  Dress  of  Printed  Silk. — • 
There  is  quite  a  distinction  this  year  be¬ 
tween  sports  dresses  and  afternoon  cos¬ 
tumes.  The  general  trend  is  toward  more 
feminine  styles  showing  flounces,  pleatings 
and  draperies.  The  dress  figured,  of 
printed  silk,  shows  a  favorite  model.  The 
skirt,  which  was  attached  to  a  bodice 
top,  had  two  tiers  of  fine  knife  pleatings. 
The  pleatings  were  bound1  with  a  fold  of 
the  same  material.  The  separate  waist, 
which  came  down  over  this,  was  bound 
at  the  edge  with  a  fold  of  the  material. 
This  is  a  simple  finish,  and  its  use  gives 
a  touch  of  the  season  to  a  plain  dress. 
This  blouse  was  fitted  at  the  low  waist 
line  by  tying  at  the  left  side,  the  tie 
being  an  extension  of  the  waist  material. 
Some  little  slashes  brought  the  edges  of 
the  waist  together,  so  that  it  tied  into 
well-fitting  fold's.  *  A  similar  tie  was 
placed  at  the  left  shoulder,  the  neck  being 
simply  bound  at  the  edge  with  a  fold  of 
the  material.  This  had  a  round  neck, 
but  very  often  the  neck  line  is  irregular, 
deeper  at  one  side  than  the  other.  The 
sleeves  were  plain,  bound  at  the  wrist. 
Instead  of  a  cuff  slashes  in  the  sleeve 
made  an  opening  at  each  side,  so  that 
the  bottom  of  the  sleeve  was  like  a  loose 
semi-detached  cuff.  This  dress  was  dark 
blue  with  flowers  of  tan  and  pink,  and  the 
ensemble  would  be  completed  by  a  coat 
of  dark  blue  silk.  The  liat  was  tan 
crocheted  straw,  'trimmed  with  a  band  of 
dark  blue  velvet. 

The  Return  of  the  Flounce. — The 
next  dress  'shows  a  very  pretty  use  of 
curving  graduated  flounces.  We  have 
seen  this  style  in  both  plain  and  flowered 
silk,  and  also  georgette.  It  is  fluttery  and 
feminine,  and  is  a  return  of  the  older 
fashions.  As  shown,  this  dress  had  three 
gathered  flounces,  spaced  on  the  skirt,  and 
curving  up  in  front.  These  flounces  went 
around  the  hack  and  the  two  lower  ones 
curved  up  to  the  waist,  growing  narrower 
toward’  the  end  The  upper  flounce  went 
around  the  hack,  and  continued  to  curve 
up  on  the  front  of  the  waist,  tapering 
narrower  to  the  top.  In  the  center  of 
fhe  front  an  inverted  box  pleat  extended 
from  neck  to  hem,  giving  a  little  fullness, 
the  dress  itself  being  a  straight  one-piece 
model,  slightly  bloused  over  a  narrow 


since  it  could  all  be  washed.  The  dress 
itself  gave  an  attractive  suggestion  fox- 
other  wash  dresses,  for  the  circular  yoke 
collar  and  panels  of  cotton  print  would 
be  an  attractive  trimming  for  a  di-ess  of 
percale  in  solid  coloi*. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — One  of  the  large 
shops  has  recently  had  a  display  of  his¬ 
toric  costumes,  and  anyone  who  thinks 
our  modern  dress  foolish  ought  to  change 
her  mind  after  looking  at  authentic 
dresses  dating  from  1870  to  1890.  We 
do  not  admire  girls  who  wear  their 
skirts  up  above  their  knees,  but  a  vol¬ 
uminously  gored  skirt  that  touched  the 
ground  all  the  way  round  and  then  dipped 
into  a  carpet-sweeper  at  the  back  was 
certainly  less  sanitary.  And  think  of  a 
modern  girl  imprisoned  in  a  tightly  boned 
bodice  with  an  18-in.  waist,  and  a  hump- 
l'ike  bustle  at  the  back  of  her  sweeping 
skirt!  But  perhaps  in  1948  some  one 
will  wonder  how  we  endured  our  present 
fashions. 

The  junior  girl  is  offered  very  at¬ 
tractive  ensembles  of  printed  silk  and 
crepe.  The  cardigan  jacket  and  skirt  are 
of  printed  silk,  with  a  sleeveless  blouse  of 
plain  crepe  worn  under  the  jacket.  These 
cardigan  jackets  are  plain  short  coats 
open  in  front,  following  the  general  line 
of  the  knitted  cardigan  jackets. 

All  the  Fi-ench  fashion  designers  are 
designing  jewelry  to  go  with  their  cos¬ 
tumes.  They  are  largely  of  simulated 
crystal,  in  odd  and  unusual  shapes.  Some 
of  the  newer  type  are  ruby  crystal,  cut 
in  odd  square  and  geometric  shapes;  they 
are  especially  for  wear  with  black  georg¬ 
ette.  These  simulated  crystals  are  not 
cheap,  although  but  imitations;  we  noted 
earrings  for  $5,  bracelets  $7.50,  and 
choker  necklaces  $14  or  $15.  Long  ear¬ 
rings  remain  very  popular. 

Tunic  dresses  of  printed  silk  were  noted 
for  $16.50  at  a  fashionable  Fifth  Avenue 
shop.  These  ai*e  so  long  that  they  only 
need  a  silk  slip  to  complete  the  costume. 
One  very  pi-etty  style  was  polka  dotted, 
with  collar,  cuffs,  and  tie  showing  a 
touch  of  the  solid  color  of  the  dots.  The 
inch  or  so  of  slip  showing  repeated  the 
color. 

Costume  blouses  of  sheer  crepe  and  lace, 
worn  with  a  knife-pleated  skirt  and  long 
silk  coat,  are  pretty  and  feminine.  We 
also  see  some  handsome  blouses  trimmed 
with  faggoting. 


Teach  Children 
ToUse 

Cuticura 


Soothes  and  Heals 
Rashes  and  Irritations 
Cuticura  Soap  Keeps  the  Skin  ’clear 


MOTHER,  the  time  to  Start  this  Sav¬ 
ings  business  is  Right  Now  !” 

This  illustrated  booklet  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Savings  Bank  at  Albany  tells  how  easy 
it  is  to  Bank  by  Mail  and  Earn  interest, 
compounded  quarterly. 


Chartered  1868  Assets  OVei* 

paid  $35,000,000.00 

since  and  over  50,000 
19  19  Depositors 

I?1  m  m  m  m  “  **  Mail  this  slip  today  an  H  ana  I 
J  National  Savings  Bank 
I  70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  Please.  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
I  booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 

■  World.” 

I 

■  Name . 

I  . 

•  Address . 

I  . 

•  City .  R  N-Y 


Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  wait,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in- 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Sand  91  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  BoxR-1,  Burilnflion,  Vt. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Direct  to 
Consumer  Catalog  and  Prices 

BARR  &  CREELMAN  CO. 

74  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  1 

=  By  B.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

=  ,A  Practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  E 
—  °t  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 
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do  it/ 


Don’ t  break  your  back 
and  arms  pitching  and 
lifting  out  silage.  Do  it 
the  easy  Unadilla  way. 
For  the  air-tight,  water¬ 
tight  door  gives  con¬ 
tinuous  opening  at  the 
level  of  the  silage  so 
you  simply  push  the 
6ilage  out.  Gravity 
does  the  tvork. 

Door  fasteners  form  a 
safe  permanent  ladder. 
Doors  can’t  freeze. 
Hoops  easily  adjusted. 
Write  Today  for  big 
catalog  and  discounts 
on  early  orders.  Time 
payments  if  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO 
COMPANY 
Box  C 
Unadilla’  N-Y- 
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Free  Booklets  on 
Farm  Sanitation 


telling  Kow  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  Sheep,  Hogs,  Cattle  and  Poultry,  and 
describing  in  detail  the  use  of 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Kills  Parasites-Disinfects 

No.  15 1.  Farm  Sanitation 
No.  160.  Hog  Diseases 
No.  163.  Care  of  Poultry 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  original  packages  is 
sold  at  all  drug  stores. 


The  Farmers’  old  reliable  treat¬ 
ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  Cattle. 

FLEMING'S  ACTINOFORM 

Sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  since  1896. 
Your  money  refunded  If  It  fails.  Send 
$2.60  for  a  bottle  postpaid. 

FISTULA  AND  POLL  EVIL  —  10,000  horses 
successfully  treated  each  year  with  Fleming’s 
Flstsform.  $2.60  per  bottle  postpaid. 

Book  on” Home  Treatment  Livestock  Diseases” 
Free.  Our  veterinarians  prescribe  free  for  ALL 
cases  whether  Fleming  Remedies  are  indicated 
or  not.  Write  for  Book  and  FREE  advice. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  VSJFSH&fr 


€’**«*  THE  PlAC^i 
-O’  MILK  »T 

P*A*HALFTWeCC*^ 

rhVoE  sTcO-iV 


SELL  THE  MILK  AND 
RAISE  YOUR  CALVES  ON 
RYDE  S  CREAM  CALF  NEAL 

You  can  make  money  by  using 
Ryde’s  Cream  Call  Meal.  Sell 
the  Cow’s  Milk  and  Cream,  and 
buy  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal 
for  one-third  of  what  you  get 
for  the  milk  and  cream.  Two- 

thirds  of  tno  price  you  got  for  the 
milk  Is  clear  cash  profit.  Ryde’s 
Cream  Calf  Meal  is  an  unequalled  sub¬ 
stitute  for  milk.  It  contains  every 
element  necessary  for  rapid  and 
thrifty  growth,  for  calves  and  other 
young  live  stock.  Build  better  calves 
with  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal,  at  your 
Dealers,  or  write 

RYDE  AND  COMPANY 

Dept.  126 

6434  W.  Roosevelt  Road 
Chicago,  lit. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
or.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio, 


niyiiin  pnwrnp  All  kinds— (Plain  and  Waterproof) 
uAltiflu  bill  trio  Write  for  samples.  State  size. 

W.  W.  STANLEY  CO.,  Inc.  359  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Combating  Animal  Disease 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


The  process  of  evolving  pure  breeds 
of  domestic  animals  from  the  original 
stocks  has  been  not  only  progressive 
but  degenerative.  While,  on  one  hand, 
certain  desirable  attributes  have  been 
enhanced,  on  the  other,  some  valuable 
ones  have  been  weakened.  Prepotency 
toward  the  transmission  of  improved 
characters  has  been  fairly  well  estab¬ 
lished,  but  so  has  that  toward  detri¬ 
mental  weaknesses  which,  likewise,  are 
the  products  of  ultra-domestication. 

In-and-in  or  incestuous  mating  nec¬ 
essarily  has  been  practiced  to  intensify 
refinement,  clench  the  progress  made 
and  establish  prepotency  that  the  im¬ 
provement  achieved  might  be  transmit¬ 
ted  to  progeny.  This,  however,  has 
been  done  at  the  expense  of  constitu¬ 
tion,  vitality,  prolificacy  and  resistance 
against  disease. 

Line-breeding,  resorted  to  as  a 
“safety  valve”  of  in-and-in  breeding, 
has  preserved  family  pedigrees  and  les¬ 
sened,  somewhat,  the  evils  of  too  close 
mating,  persistently  practiced,  but  it 
has  not  and  cannot  entirely  antidote 
its  ill  effects. 

Out-crossing,  careful  selection  and 
judicious  mating  of  mature,  robust  ani¬ 
mals  have  partially  offset  the  deterior¬ 
ation  mentioned.  Wise  old  Amos 
Cruickshank  set  an  admirable  example 
in  that  direction  by  his  methods  of 
originating  a  rugged  type  of  purebred 
beef  cattle  that  “carried  their  pedi¬ 
grees  on  their  backs,”  as  well  as  on  pa¬ 
per.  A  better  and  more  widespread  un¬ 
derstanding  and  application  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  veterinary 
hygiene  has  also  partially  eliminated 
some  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  dis¬ 
ease  but,  everywhere,  there  is  urgent 
need  of  a  vigorous  campaign  against 
inherent  constitutional  debility  in  our 
live  stock. 

Many  of  the  most  prevalent  and  dis¬ 
astrous  diseases  of  our  farm  animals, 
today,  are,  in  large  measure,  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  pampering,  close  housing  and 
pasturing  of  large  numbers  of  live 
stock  in  small  areas.  Native  animals, 
procreated  on  the  Darwinian  principle 
of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest,”  pos¬ 
sessed  remarkable  prolificacy,  strong 
constitution  and  resistant  powers. 
Lacking  these  attributes  they  could 
not  have  survived  in  their  natural  en¬ 
vironment.  They  had,  perforce,  to 
withstand  climatic  inclemencies  and 
rigors,  live  in  the  open,  fight  predatory 
foes  and  travel  far  afield  to  find  sus¬ 
tenance  of  varied  character.  The 
weak  succumbed;  the  strong  survived 
and  procreated  their  kind.  Their  off¬ 
spring  inherited  robust  constitutions 
and,  in  consequence,  were  less  suscep¬ 
tible  to  disease,  better  able  to  withstand 
its  ravages  when  incurred,  throw  it  off 
and  perfectly  recover.  It  is  imperative 
that  modern  domesticated  animals  be 
rigorously  culled  and,  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  again  endowed  with  pristine  vigor 
and  hardihood,  that  we  may  reap  the 
benefits  those  attributes  assure. . 

Every  person  and  animal  is  born  in¬ 
to  the  world  possessed  of  an  inherent 
tendency  to  be  strong  or  weak,  readily 
resist  disease  or  easily  contract  it  and 
quickly  succumb.  That  inborn  tendency 
may  be  termed  diathesis.  Examples  of 
it  are  the  strong  natural  tendencies  of 
some  individuals  or  families  toward  in¬ 
sanity,  rheumatism,  gout,  goiter  and 
other  ailments.  Man  can,  however, 
sometimes  rise  supreme  over  inherent 
weakness  by  right  methods  of  hygiene, 
eating,  housing,  work  and  exercise,  but 
the  domesticated  animals  are  powerless 
in  that  respect.  They  must  look  to 
man,  their  master,  for  care,  food, 
housing  and  protection.  He,  too,  con¬ 
trols  their  mating  and  decides  their 
fate  for  “weal  or  woe.”  This  is  the 
mission  of  the  breeder  and  surely 
should  be  acounted  a  sacred  heritage. 

Tendency  to  certain  diseases  is  also 
hereditary  in  animals.  Of  these  may 
be  mentioned  chorea,  goiter,  hernia, 
heaves  and,  possibly,  recurrent  ophthal¬ 
mia  and  rickets.  Conformation  favor¬ 
able  to  the  occurrence  of  curb,  ring¬ 
bone,  sidebone  and  spavin,  in  the  horse, 
would  also  seem  to  be  transmitted.  It 
is,  therefore,  advisable  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  mature,  muscular,  sound, 
healthy,  robust,  prepotent,  individually 
excellent  animals  alone  should  be 
mated.  Over  service  and  all  other  in¬ 
fluences  that  are  injurious  and  weaken¬ 
ing  to  the  constitution,  should  also  be 
avoided. 


The  kind,  quality  and  condition  of 
the  various  factors  composing  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  an  animal  and  affecting 
it  there  are  termed  environment  and 
deserve  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
breeder  and  owner.  Often  they  help  to 
induce  disease.  The  more  important 
of  these  elements  are :  air,  ventilation, 
light,  climate,  soil,  food,  water,  work 
and  exercise. 

The  term  susceptibility  expresses  the 
special  sensitiveness  some  animals 
have  to  the  weakening  effects  of  all 
deleterious  influences  which  render 
them  peculiarly  liable  to  contract  dis¬ 
ease.  Their  resistant  powers  are 
lowered,  constitution  weakened  and 
health  impaired,  in  which  circum¬ 
stances  disease  is  most  likely  to  find 
conditions  favorable  for  its  invasion 
and  spread.  Tendency  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  may  be  hereditary  and  can  be  in¬ 
tensified  or  lessened  bv  the  nature  of 
the  environment. 

The  term  immunity  is  the  opposite 
of  susceptibility  and  is  the  inherent 
ability  of  an  animal  to  avoid  contract¬ 
ing  disease.  Some  people  are  born 
proof  against  one  or  other  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  common  to  mankind.  As  chil¬ 
dren,  they  may  escape  chickenpox, 
measles,  mumps,  or  whooping  cough, 
or  may  even  be  immune  to  small-pox. 
In  the  same  way,  some  animals  are 
born  with  natural  immunity  to  one  or 
other  of  the  diseases  common  to  their 
kind.  There  is  also  immunity  of 
species.  The  horse,  for  instance,  is 
immune  to  some  of  the  diseases  affect¬ 
ing  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  and  they, 
in  turn,  to  the  ailments  peculiar  to 
horses.  Immunity  is  also  conferred,  in 
some  instances,  by  an  attack  of  a  germ- 
caused  disease.  A  person  who  recovers 
from  small-pox  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
again  contract  that  disease.  Vaccina¬ 
tion  against  small-pox  is  based  upon 
that  well  known  fact.  When  a  colt  re¬ 
covers  from  strangles,  of  “colt  dis¬ 
temper,”  it  usually  is  immune  to 
further  attacks.  In  the  same  way,  a 
hog  that  has  had  cholera  does  not 
again  suffer  from  that  disease.  Ani¬ 
mals  may  have  temporary  or  lasting 
immunity  conferred  upon  them  by  vac¬ 
cination  which,  with  kindred  subjects, 
will  be  discussed  in  subsequent  arti¬ 
cles. 

The  body  is  wonderfully  protected 
against  disease  by  special  provisions 
of  Nature.  It  is  clothed  externally 
with  skin  which  seals  it  against  en¬ 
trance  of  enemies  and  defends  it 
against  injuries,  besides  regulating 
temperature,  by  evaporation  and 
sweating.  Internally,  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  lino  and  protect  all  organs 
having  an  opening  to  the  outer  air, 
while  serous  membranes  line  the 
closed  cavities  of  the  body  and  the 
vital  organs  of  which  they  also  form 
the  outer  covering.  The  internal  se¬ 
cretions  are  also  protective  agents,  but 
more  wonderful  are  the  defensive  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  blood.  Its  red  cells  or 
corpuscles  carry  and  distribute  oxygen, 
which  acts  chemically  in  a  destructive 
manner  upon  bacterial  enemies  and 
poisonous  elements,  while  the  white 
corpuscles  or  leukocytes  have  the  pow¬ 
er  of  leaving  the  blood  vessels  and  at¬ 
tacking,  engulfing  and  destroying  in¬ 
vading  germs.  The  blood  also  con¬ 
tains  invisible  elements,  called  anti¬ 
bodies,  which  become  active  by  inva¬ 
sion  of  germs,  alien  elements  and  for¬ 
eign  bodies,  which  they  render  harm¬ 
less  or  quickly  lessen  in  virulence. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


“Better  Team  Hitches” 

“Better  Team  Hitches  for  South  Da¬ 
kota”  is  the  title  of  a  new  circular  which 
has  recently  been  published  by  the  South 
Dakota  State  College  extension  service. 
The  publication  explains  in  detail  the 
principle  and  method  of  working  horses 
by  using  the  “bucking-back”  and  “tying- 
in”  system  of  driving  and  controlling  as 
many  horses  as  a  farmer  cares  to  use 
with  one  pair  of  lines. 

Directions  for  making  with  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  each  hitch  for  various  types  of 
four,  five,  six,  eight,  nine,  ten  and  twelve- 
horse  hitches  are  included  in  this  new 
circular.  A  total  of  almost  6,000  people 
have  seen  these  hitches  demonstrated 
at  41  demonstrations  held  in  South 
Dakota  since  last  Fall. 


Holstein  Friesian  Premiums 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Associations 
have  issued  a  list  of  special  premiums 
offered  to  exhibitors  during  the  coming 
season.  This  classified  leaflet  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  association 
secretary,  Houghton  Seaverns,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt. 


April  28,  1928 
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Cheaperand  Better 

A  Jamesway  Ventilating  System  costs  less 
to  install  than  home  made  systems  and  pavs 
^  its  way  right  from  the  start. 

Before  you  build,  remodel  or  install 
any  ventilation  system,  write  us.  Get 
^the  facts  about  proper  ventilation 
for  Bams,  Poultry  and  Hog  Houses 
as  worked  out  by  Jamesway  Engineers. 
^Wecan  save  you  money . 

This  Book 
Is  FREE 

Write  today  to  j 
office  nearest 
you  —  tells 
you  every-  , 
thing  you*  __ 
want  to  know' 

,  about  ventilation.' 

JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  6430 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Lifetime  Satisfaction 


MADE  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  gal¬ 
vanized.  No  shrinkage  or  swelling. 
Can  be  increased  in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No  freeze  troubles. 

Send  for  remarkable  book¬ 
let— “What  Users  Say.” 

Easy  terms— buy  now, 
pay  later. 

Check  below  items  irt 
which  you  are  interested 
and  we  will  send  illus¬ 
trated  folders. 

Agents  wanted  in  territory 
where  we  are  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co., 
469  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 
Makers  of 
Silos  □  Cutters  □  Cribs  □ 
Brooder  HousesQ  HojjHousesn  MlllsQ 


J 


a  Your  Own  • 
V V  A  ll>v  Guarantee  « 

Put  down  In  black  and  white  what 
YOU  want  your  Silo  to  be.  Then  let 
that  stand  as  OUR  Guarantee  of  the 

co  we; 

METAL  SILO 

Most  Modern,  Most  Practical  Silo, 
COPPER-IZED  Metal  throughout. 
Many  exclusive  features.  Backed  by 
23  years  of  Experience  and  Responsi¬ 
bility.  Tell  us  what  size  sits  you  wan!  so 
can  quote  factonr-lo-irou  prices.  Special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders. 

The  Thomas  St  Armstrong  Co. 

Dept  £  London,  Ohio  Eat.  1904 

Suckpfi  Brooder  Houses,  Corn  Cribs,  6rain  Bins 


Send  for  my 
NEW  CUT  PRICE  Catalog 

-see  the  dollars  you  save  this 
year  buying  from  Jim  Brown. 
Don’t  buy  Farm  or  PoultryFenc- 
inpr,  Poultry  Netting,  Barb  Wire, 
Steel  Poets, Gates, Roofing, Paint, 
Pipeless  Furnaces, Cream  Separa¬ 
tors,  etc.  until  you  get  my 

NEW  Cut  PRICES 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy— my  prices 
3  are  lowest  ♦  quality  guaranteed  — 

freight  paid.  Write  for  free  book  NOW.— Jim  Brown. 

The  Brown  Fence& Wire  Co.,  Dept.4303Cleve!and,  Ohio 


The  result  of  years  of  research  to  find 
a  successful  treatment  for  teat  disorders. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Send  50c  lor  2  os.  and  description  of 


THE  INNER  BANDAGE  (Teat  Dilator)  and  THE  SPIRAL 
TEAT  SAVER  (Removes  Obstructions). 


J.  SCHNEIDER  •  WINSTED,  CONN. 

OUR  AIM— A  Bottle  of  SPIDROL  in  every  Dairy  Barn 

DEACONS, CALF  SKINS,  HIDES  $$ 

8.  II.  LIVINGSTON,  Slice.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

iiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Farm  Profit  Leaks 


may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 

Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Kiwanis  Club  Sponsors  4-H 
Calf  Club 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Owego,  N.  Y.,  on 
Monday  night,  April  16,  plans  were  out¬ 
lined  for  organizing  a  Tioga  County 
4-II  Calf  Club  which  is  being  sponsored 
bv  the  Owego  Kiwanis  Club  and  the 
Tioga  County  Farm  Bureau.  Eighteen 
prospective  Calf  Club  members  and  al¬ 
most  as  many  parents  and  interested 
individuals  were  present. 

After  the  rules  and  aims  of  calf  club 
work  were  outlined  by  John  P.  Will- 
man,  of  Cornell  University,  it  was 
learned  that  the  18  boys  present  wish 
to  own  Holstein,  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Milking  Shorthorn  calves ;  15  of  these 
boys  expect  to  own  Holsteins. 

Each  boy  in  this  calf  club  will  own 
one  purebred  heifer  calf  which  will  be 
registered  in  the  boy’s  name.  The  boys 
will  feed  and  care  for  their  own  calves 
and  will  keep  records  on  the  cost  of 
production.  A  bank  in  Owego  has  of¬ 
fered  to  loan  money  to  the  boys  who 
need  financial  aid  in  purchasing  their 
heifers.  The  club  members  will  be 
furnished  written  instructions  on  the 
care,  feeding  and  management  of  their 
heifers.  They  also  will  be  visited  at 
their  homes  during  the  Summer  by  the 
Tioga  County  Agricultural  Agent,  A. 
R.  Blanchard,  and  by  members  of  the 
Owego  Kiwanis  Club.  The  boys  all 
plan  to  show  their  heifers  at  the 
Owego  Fair  where  special  prizes  will 
be  offered  to  them.  A  few  of  the  boys 
with  the  outstanding  calves  may  be 
sent  to  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse 
where  they  will  compete  with  about 
200  other  calf  club  members  from  New 
York  State.  In  addition  to  these  ac¬ 
tivities  the  Owego  Kiwanis  Club  plans 
to  give  an  achievement  banquet  next 
Fall  for  calf  club  members  who  com¬ 
plete  their  projects. 

The  second  meeting  was  called  for 
April  30  when  it  is  expected  that  sev¬ 
eral  more  boys  will  join  this  calf  club. 
In  the  meantime  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  locate  calves  for  the  boys  who  do 
not  already  own  their  animals.  Five 
of  the  boys  present  at  the  first  meeting 
already  own  their  heifers.  At  their 
next  meeting  the  boys  will  be  organized 
and  will  elect  their  own  officers.  They 
also  will  plan  their  activities  for  the 
coming  year.  John  p.  willman. 


Wants  $3  for  Milk 

I  have  70  cows  and  cannot  make  ends 
meet  at  prices  dealers  pay  for  milk. 
There  will  be  more  abandoned  dairy 
farms  unless  the  price  is  increased.  The 
cost  of  fixing  up  to  produce  No.  1  milk 
has  constantly  increased..  I  think  every 
farmer  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  should 
demand  $3  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent 
milk.  I  think  every  farmer  in  Chautau¬ 
qua  County  would  sign  a  contract  for 
$3  milk  for  a  year  and  deliver  none  for 
less.  a  R. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  in  most  produce  are  steady. 
Live  poultry  shows  a  slightly  easier  ten¬ 
dency. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  prints,  49  to  50c ;  tubs, 
47  to  48c;  dairy,  44  to  47c.  Cheese, 
steady ;  new  daisies,  flats,  27  to  28c ; 
longhorn,  28  to  30c;  limburger,  31  to 
32c;  brick,  32  to  33c;  block  Swiss,  32 
to  35c;.  Eggs,  steady;  Grade  A.,  30  to 
32c;  grade  B.,  29  to  30c;  grade  C.,  27 
to  28c ;  unclassified,  26  to  29c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady;  fowls,  23 
to  30c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  21c ;  chickens, 

34  to  38c ;  capons,  45  to  48c ;  ducks,  20 
to  30c;  geese,  22  to  26c;  turkeys,  40  to 
45c.  Live  poultry,  easier ;  fowls,  23  to 
28c;  springers,  24  to  27c;  old  roosters, 
17  to  18c;  capons,  40  to  43c;  ducks,  30 
to  35c;  geese,  20  to  24c;  broilers,  40 

to  50c.  , 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady; 
Wealthy,  bu.,  .$2  to  $2.75  ;  King,  Baldwin, 
$2.25  to  $2.75;  Northern  Spy,  $2.25  to 
$3.;  Mclntish,  $3.  to  $3.75;  Winesap, 
western  box,  $3.  to  $3.75 ;  Rome  Beauty, 
$3.25  to  $3.75;  Delicious,  $4.2o  to  $5. 
Potatoes,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  90e 
to  $1.65 ;  150-lb.  sack,  $3.75  to  $4.^5 ; 
Bermuda,  bbh,  $12.  to  $15;  sweets,  Tenn., 
hamper,  $1.65  to  $1.85. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  South 
Am.,  20-lb.  box,  $2.  to  $4 ;  oranges,  Cal., 
box,  $4.25  to  $6.50;  Fla.,  $6.  to  $8; 
pineapples,  crate,  $7.  to  $8.25;  straw¬ 
berries,  Ala.,  24-qt.  crate,  $6.50  to  $7. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ; 
red  kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  pea, 
medium,  marrow,  $9.50  to  $10;  white 
kidney,  $10.50  to  $11.  Onions,  easier; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  100-lb. 
sack,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  Texas,  crate,  $3. 
to  $3.75. 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate, 
$3.  to  $4.25;  beans,  Fla.,  hamper,  $3.75 
to  $5.75;  beets,  bu.,  $1.  to  $1.25;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  30c ;  cabbage,  bu., 

35  to  40e;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  cauli¬ 
flower,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.  to  $2.50;  celery, 
doz.,  60  to  75c ;  cucumbers,  box,  $3.25 
to  $5 ;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.  to  $3.75 ; 
endive,  Cal.,  crate,  $3.  to  $3.25 ;  horse¬ 


radish,  bbh,  $$22.  to  $25 ;  lettuce,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  75c  to  $1 ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
$1.  to  $1.25 ;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs., 
50  to  75c ;  parsley,  doz.,  50  to  65c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  peas, 
Cal.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50 ;  peppers,, 

Cal.,  crate,  $4.25  to  $5.50 ;  radishes, 

doz.  bchs.,  30  to  35c ;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu., 
$1.  to  $1.25 ;  tomatoes,  Fla.,  carrier, 
$3.50  to  $4.50 ;  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white,  comb., 
lb.,  20  to  21c ;  dark,  12  to  14c.  Maple 
products,  easy ;  new  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to 
$2 ;  old,  $1.35  to  $1.65 ;  sugar,  18  to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  dull ;  Timothy,  loose,  ton, 
$15.  to  $17 ;  clover  mixed,  $12.  to  $14 ; 
oat  straw,  $10.  to  $12 ;  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  $38 ;  standard  middlings,  $37.50 ; 
red-dog,  $41.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent  protein,  $53.50;  oilmeal,  34  per 
cent,  $55;  hominy,  $41.50;  gluten, 
$44.90;  oatfeed,  $21.  c.  H.  b. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  y2  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.55@  .56 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35(§)  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55(Sj  .60 

Gathered . 40  @  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40(d)  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50 @  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44  (a)  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 35(d)  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 03(d)  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04 (d)  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 20(d)  .30 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30(d)  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 10(d)  .12 

Celery,  root . 10(d)  .15 

Cauliflower,  head . 20(d)  .35 

String  beans,  lb . 20(d)  .40 

Lima  beans,  lb . 30(d)  .40 

Peas,  lb . 25  @  .40 

Lettuce,  head . 10  @  .15 

Onions,  lb . 04(d)  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .04 

A  Letter  to  Rural  School 
Patrons  From  the  N.  Y. 
State  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society 

(Continued  from  Page  685) 
its  support  upon  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  which  are  voted  at  the  annual 
or  special  school  meeting.  Districts  have 
the  right  to  vote  contributions.  Some 
hundreds  of  districts  have  been  doing  this 
during  the  past  four  years.  The  society 
assumes  complete  responsibility.  Certain 
superintendents  have  advised  trustees  this 
is  not  legal.  If  you  are  approached  in 
that  way,  put  that  person  down  either  as 
ignorant  or  as  an  agent  of  the  bureau¬ 
crats  who  are  active  in  every  direction  to 
discourage  farmers  from  organizing. 

Remember  the  annual  convention  which 
will  be  held  early  in  December  at  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Your  district  has  the  right  to  vote 
the  expenses  of  a  delegate.  If  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  too  great  two  or  more  districts 
may  join  for  this  purpose. 

_  The.  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  is  an  organization  of  country  dis¬ 
tricts  for  country  districts  by  country 
districts.  Any  country  district  which  be¬ 
lieves  in  democracy  will  find  this  organi¬ 
zation  suited  to  its  needs., 

D.  Boyd  Devendorf,  president;  A.  D. 
Ostrander.  Knowlesville,  N.  Y.,  secretary 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

GUERNSEYS— 60 

CALDWELL  PLACE^MARfON,  N.  Y.  MAY  10,  1928 

25  Miles  East  of  Rochester  7 

30  Reg,  Co  tvs—  10  Reg,  Bulls’—  1 0  Reg,  Heifers  —  1 0  Grade  Cows 

A  Son  and  Daughter  of  Florham  Laddie  are  offered,  also  many  other  splendid  individuals. 
CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST.  JOHN  S.  RICH,  Sales  Manager. 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  onr 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PH1LA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmer*  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Gecret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A,  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW/l  D/UIIT  FUMt  „  t  „  fki|,  f , 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  bull  calves  and  bulls  ready  for  service.  A.  R. 
breeding.  Attractive  prices.  Delivered  at  your  station. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 

F or  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 

F  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— from  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  terwilliger,  Wsuwatsst,  Wis. 
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HORSES 


J 


PERCHERON  HORSES 


If  you  want  to  buy  stallions  or  mares  write 
us.  We  will  help  you  find  them.  Send  for 
the  1928  Percheron  Review.  Free.  Address 
PERCHERON  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 
CJMs  McFarland,  Secy.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


PPDPIIFDANQ  4  yr.  Black  Stallon,  *400.  3  yr.  Gray 
rcnvncnund  and  2  yr.  Black  Stallions  at  *225 
each.  8  Riohly  bred,  3  yr.  Mares.  WM. «.  reid  OilorS.  Ft. 

Chailonil  Dnniae  Beauties.  Special  prices  for 
Onclianu  ronies  SO  days,  also  saddle  horses 

ready  to  go.  R.  I.  PORTER  PONr  FARMS  •  •  ATWATER.  OHIO 


L± 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


±3 


Subscribers,  Exchange  c 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers *  ] 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  703. 

UPON  receipt  of  $1.25  will  send  you  postpaid  j 
5-lb.  pail  our  exquisite  pure  clover  honev — none 
finer.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland, 

Mass.  J 

FOR  SALE — 24  church  pews.  $5  each,  practical-  a 
ly  new.  A.  J.  HALLENBECK,  Hollowville,  ti 
N.  Y.  a 

-  p 

Vi  ANTED  Standard  bee  hives  and  supers,  good  “ 
condition.  A.  HAHN,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

I  WANT  to  get  in  touch  with  a  farmer  who 
can  board  a  young  man  for  a  reasonable  sum,  T 
and  also  give  him  some  light  farm  work.  AD- 
YER1ISER  3961,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ’ 

FINEST  white  clover  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  1- 

can,  $6.75;  two  cans,  $13  here.  "  NOATT  1 
BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio.  1 

-  a 

TV  ANTED  Elderly  gentlemen  to  board  in  Pro¬ 
testant  country  home  near  Cayuga  Lake  and  E 
Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  bus  line;  rates  $10  week  AD-  ■ 
VERTISER  3966,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  3 

A  GOOD  home  and  board,  reasonable  price  in 

the  country  for  elderly  man  or  woman.  AD- 
VERTISER  3967,  care*  Rural  New-Yorker.  j 

FOR  SALE — Homelite  portable  light  and  power 
plant,  32  volt;  used  as  demonstrator,  big  dis¬ 
count.  V.  G.  PURCELL,  High  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E3£r?,ACTEV  honey>  5'lb-  Pai].  $1;  10-lb.  pail,  ! 

$1.90;  paid  to  third  zone;  sample,  10c.  FRED  a 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 

WOULD  like  to  get  in  communication  with  a  l 

farmer  residing  in  the  Adirondacks  where  there  - 
is  good  fishing  and  hunting  in  season.  Replv  to 

H.  FI.  BLAUVELT,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  1 

400  BUSHELS  dry  hen  manure;  contains  some 

TnlvtrvWLv;,i’ents  per  two-bushel  sack.  * 
HARRY  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J 
-  ’ 

'  *jnd  Timothy  and  clover  mixed  hay, 

$11  and  $1-  per  ton,  f.o.b.  Aurora,  Y  Y  C 
LESLIE  MASON,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gallon- 

maple  sugar,  10  lbs.,  $3;  5  lbs.,  $1.60;  not 
\  pr.10es  on  large  orders.  GEO.  N.  AVOOD- 
RUFF,  Jericho,  Vt. 

HerefordS 

Breeding  Stock  for  Sale. 

H.  W.  FRENCH,  Mgr. 

Crandell  Farm  Valatie,  N.  Y. 

Registered  and  High  Grade 

HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

John  C.  Reagan 

Spot  Farm  Tully,  N.  Y. 

IF  YOU  WANT  CHOICE 


T.  B.  tested.  Priced  right.  Write  me. 

.  FRIES  -  -  OGDENSBURG,  WIS. 


Cows  Direct 

X  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

F.  BENJAMIN  -  •  BARRE,  VERMONT 

Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 


GOATS 


NUBIANS — Special  offering  in 
Young  Bucks  from  our  Best 


, 1 Toggenburg 
>  Grade  Doe, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


New  Zealand  Reds  —  Good  ones. 

Write  0.  HENDRICKSON,  Richmondville,  N.  T. 


DOGS 


‘T.  BERNARD  PUPPIES— Good  strains.  Children’s 
companion  dog.  Always  gentle  and  trustworthy, 
te  for  prices  E.  G.  CARLSON,  15  Winter  SI..  N.  Woburn,  Mass. 

fv.llia  DIIDD1CC  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 

UUlilB  rurrico  free.  SHERMAN  HOP  DEN,  Mansfield,  O. 

yreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  r*. 

SCOTCH  COLLTES  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS— 

Cut  prices.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


►  LACK  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— Males,  *12.  Females, 
1  $5.  Honest  dealing.  O.  II.  ltlLEY  -  Franklin,  Vt 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


SWINE 


Service  boars  and 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood  young  bred  sows. 

II.  C.  At  II.  11.  HA  UPENDING  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

DUROCS  BRED  SOWS-FALL  PIGS 


ALLEN  H.  POST 


New  York’s  greatest  herd. 

Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE, 15  X 

F.  M.  Pattington  <fc  Soil  •  Merrifield,  N.  Y, 

0H  1  °  fihnctprWhifpc  Big  type,  reg..  A.  1  Fall  Gilts, 
impravcd  U  lie  a  IB  T  H IIHB4  J20  00.  Choice  March  Pigs, 
$10.75  each.  Pairs,  no  kin,  $21.00.  R.  HILL.  Sentea  Falls.  N.  T. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  S  3S:  S3;  SfcSJ 

High  grade  and  pure  bred  pigs,  *t.OO.  Ready  to  ship. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  .  .  Wyaluslng,  Pa. 

Chester  Whites  National  Champion 

Blood  Lines.  CLOUDLAND  PARM,  Kennett  Square,  Pa 


00  each. 

Dunhore,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  It  O  US  e”h  WO  S.^^Dushr 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

75  March  Pigs,  $12.  Three  for  $32.  Over  three,  $10  each. 
Also  a  few  fall  gilts  and  a  herd  Boar  to  spare.  All  regis¬ 
tered.  Large  stock.  A.  M.  KENNEL  R.  3  Honey  Rrook,  Pa. 

DAI  AND  Pill II AC  Rood  ones.  Special  price  on 
rULHnU-bnillHO,  young  pigs  If  you  buy  now. 
Also  Oct.  Boars  and  Sows.  0.  8.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 

Spring  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  7  to  8;weeks  old,  S4.00  each;8  to  10  weeks  olo, 
*4.50  each.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval. 
If  not  satisfied  in  10  days  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crating.  J.  w.  GARRITY.  7  Lynn  Street. 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  1503-W. 

SPRING  PIGC 

U  For  Sale  Q 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY  — THE  BEST 

Big  type  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed.  Barrows,  Boars,  or  Sows,  6-8  wks.  old, 
$4.50  each;  8-9  wks.  old,  $4.75  each.  White  Chester 
Pigs,  2  mos.  old  boars  and  unrelated  sows,  $6.00  each. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crat¬ 
ing.  Orders  promptly  filled.  A  square  deal  at  all  times. 
WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinuton,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 

SPRING  PIGS 

BEST  QUALITY 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  why  not  have  quality . 
These  are  all  good  large  bloeky  pigs,  the  kind  will 
make  large  hogs  in  little  time.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  White  cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross 
pigs,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  ea.,  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$5.00  ea.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval.  My  guarantee,  keep  them  10  days  and 
if  not  satisfied  with  the  pigs,  return  pigs  and  I 
return  your  money.  No  charges  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


FOR 

SALE 


QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross  6  to  8  wks.  old,  84.35  each;  8  to  9  wks 
old,  8  4.7 5  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  8  wks.  old 
85.50.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

SPRING  PIGS 

High  grade  stock,  large  type,  healthy,  rugged  pigs, 
will  make  large  hogs  in  6hort  time. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  or  Yorkshire 
and  Chester,  crossed 

6  to  8  weeks  old . .  $4.25  8  to  9  weeks  old . .  $4.50 

A  lew  Chester  Whites.  8  weeks  old.  $5.50 

No.  charge  for  crating.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Keep  them  10  days,  if  not  satisfied,  return 
at  our  expense— money  cheerfully  refunded. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

PIGS  That  Are  PIGS 

FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  7  to  S 
weeks  old,  S3. 75  ea.  8  to  9  weeks  old,  S4.50  ea.  Also 
some  Chester  Figs,  7  weeks  old.  $6.00  ea.  Sold  subject 
to  approval  C.  O.  D.  On  receiving  pigs,  if  not  satis, 
factory  return  at  our  expense.  No  charge  for  crating 
SUFFOLK  FARM  P.  O.  Box  *  I  1  WOBURN,  MASS' 

Your  Moneys  Worth  ol  Good  Pigs 

Yorkshire  or  Chester  cross  or  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire 
cross  pigs,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  #4.50  ea. ;  9  to  10,  #5.  OO  ea. 
vv  ill  ship  1  or  more  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval.  Keep 
them  a  week  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  pigs  and  we 
return  your  money. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  48,  Woburn.  Mass. 

Good  Healthy  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed 

Age  7  to  8  wks.  old.  $4.00  Age  8  to  10  wks.  old,  $4.50 

Also  some  nice  Chester  Whites,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.00 
Will  ship  any  number  on  approval  C.O.  D.  Keep  them 
10  days,  if  not  satisfied  return  at  my  expense.  Michael 
I.ux,  9  Lynn  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel,  0685 


Farm  Co-operation 

Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Market  News&  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Louisiana  is  harvesting  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  the  largest  strawberry  crop 
produced  in  that  State  and  may  total  37,- 
000,000  quarts.  The  Florida  season  is 
well  advanced  although  receipts  of  Flori¬ 
da  strawberries  in  New  York  were  heavier 
than  those  originating  in  Louisiana.  With 
around  90  carloads  arriving  during  the 
week  pints  were  selling  around  18  to 
20c,  and  quarts  35  to  40c.  Apples  have 
been  rather  quiet,  Baldwins  being  espe¬ 
cially  slow,  selling  mostly  around  $8  a 
barrel.  Some  Virginia  Yorks  in  busuhels 
were  also  offered  which  worked  out  at 
83.25  to  $3.50  a  bushel.  Oranges  have 
been  high  all  the  season  and  the  market 
continues  firm.  The  first  carload  of  musk- 
melons  arrived  recently,  from  Mexico,  and 
imported  fruit  now  arriving  includes 
Chilean  grapes  and  Argentine  melons  of 
the  lioneydew  type.  This  is  the  month  ot 
heaviest  movement  of  California  aspara¬ 
gus  and  prices  have  been  about  as  low  as 
when  nearby  asparagus  is  being  received. 
Very  large  asparagus  has  been  bringing 
$5  to  $5.75  a  dozen  bunches  and  good 
stock  sold  fairly  well.  South  Carolina 
asparagus  has  been  selling  well  at  about 
the  same  prices  as  the  California  product, 
string  beans  still  bring  good  prices  al¬ 
though  they  are  not  as  high  as  awhile 
ago.  Onions  were  very  dull  on  old  stock. 
New  onions  are  increasing  in  supply  from 
Texas  with  the  stock  showing  wide  range 
in  quality  and  condition,  best  stock  sell¬ 
ing  $2.50  to  $3  a  crate  which  holds  about 
a  bushel.  There  were  also  liberal  offer¬ 
ings  of  Chilean  and  Egyptian  onions  with 
trading  quiet  on  both  varieties.  The  po¬ 
tato  market  was  active  on  new  stock  with 
supplies  being  kept  pretty  well  cleaned 
up.  best  Florida  stock  selling  up  to  $1~ 
a  barrel.  Old  potatoes  met  a  slow  de¬ 
mand  with  prices  changing  but  little.  Best 
Long  Island  Green  Mountains  ranged 
$4.50  to  $4.75  per  150-lb.  sack.  Maine 
potatoes  were  quoted  up  to  $4  a  sack  and 
the  light  offerings  of  Pennsylvania  and 
York  State  potatoes  worked  out  at  Id 
to  25c  a  sack  under  Maine’s.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  were  rather  dull.  Cabbage  is  high¬ 
er  than  two  weeks  ago,  a  strong  market 
developing  on  both  old  and  new.  stock. 
Spring  is  approaching  slowly  as  evidenced 
by  the  limited  amount  of  nearby  greens 
received  so  far  this  season.  New  Jersey 
spinach  is  coming  in  slowly  but  with  good 
supplies  from  the  South  prices  are  only 
fair.  Rhubarb  is  coming  slowly  and 
brought  good  prices. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Egg  receipts  while  not  as  large  as  for 
the  week  previous;  230,825  cases  against 
267,145  they  were  of  sufficient  size  to 
cause  no  uneasiness  among  the  buyers 
and  trading  for  current  needs  was  rather 
quiet.  Since  the  Easter  rush  trading  has 
been  rather  quiet  anyway,  although  there 
has  been  moderate  trading  by  speculative 
interests.  There  has  been  very  little 
change  for  some  time  in  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived  on  nearby  eggs.  Offerings  have 
been  more  than  ample  for  current  needs, 
but  the  accumulations  .of  fancy  grades 
have  been  placed  in  storage.  There  has 
also  been  considerable  quantities  of  inter¬ 
mediate  and  lower  grades  accumulated 
and  on  such  the  market  was  easy.  Gold 
storage  holdings  in  New  York  are  slightly 
larger  than  last  year  at  this  time,  but 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  merchants  have 
been  more  conservative  and  only  about 
50  000  cases  had  been  placed  in  storage 
to  the  middle  of  April  in  each  of  these 
cities  compared  with  over  120,000  eases 
a  year  ago.  Chicago  reported  about  413,- 
OOO  cases  the  middle  of  month  compared 


with  497,000  cases  a  year  ago.  * 

The  live  poultry  market  was  irregular. 
A  heavy  carryover  of  freight  poultry 
caused  a  weak  situation  at  the  stait  and 
prices  declined  sharply.  By  the  latter 
part  of  the  week,  however,  there  was  a 
firmer  tendency  under  more  limited  re¬ 
ceipts,  and  the  lower  prices  quoted  earlier 
in  the  week  were  fairly  well  taken  up. 
Receipts  of  express  fowl  were  light,  and 
what  has  arrived  have  been  mostly  heavy 
stock  for  which  there  was  a  limited  de¬ 
mand.  Broilers  especially  were  irregular 
in  value,  the  market  being  very  sensitive 
to  the  supply  although  the  demand  was 
generally  fairly  good.  In  the  dressed 
poultry  market  light  to  medium-weight 
fowls  "were  steady  to  firm,  but  the  market 
on  heavy  fowl  was  inclined  to  weakness. 
Offerings  of  fresh-killed  broilers  were  not 
too  heavy  for  trade  needs  and  .market 
held  steadv.  Official  reports  covering  cold 
storage  holdings  for  the  entire  country  as 
of  April  1  show;  only  9, OSS, 000  lbs.  of 
broilers  in  storage  compared  with  15,009,- 
000  lbs.  a  year  ago  and  11,507.000  lbs.  the 
five-year  average.  The  report  on  roasters 
showed  25,143,000  lbs.  on  hand,  about  4.- 
200,000  lbs.  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  the 
figures  on  fryers  showed  about  765.000 
lbs.  less.  Fowls  were  about  a  million 
pounds  heavier  but  the  total  holdings  of 
all  poultry  were  estimated  at  83,113,000 
lbs.  against  104.697.000  lbs.  a  year  ago 
and  91.475,000  lbs.  the  five-year  average. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Rve  straw  continued  to  sell  on  a  firm 
market  up  to  $24  a  ton  but  hay  was  ir¬ 
regular.  The  lighter  receipts  earlier  in 
the  week  and  consequent  advance  of  $1 


a  ton  in  prices  were  followed  by  heavier 
arrivals  and  a  general  easing  off  in 
prices.  Most  of  the  offerings  were  fair 
No.  2  Timothy  and  lower  grades,  the  lat¬ 
ter  selling  slowly  at  the  close,  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments. 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  54c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  32c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  40c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs,  doz., 
24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  31c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c ;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  lie  ;  buttermilk, 
glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern  grown  produce  every  market 
day  at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ; 
beets,  lb.,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  new,  lb., 
5c ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  new  cabbage, 
lb.,  7c;  cabbage,  head,  5c;  red,  head,  6c; 
carrots,  bch,  5c :  dry,  lb.,  5c ;  celery,  3 
bchs.  25c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  12c ;  endive, 
lb.,  12c ;  horseradish.  %  pt.,  15c ;  lettuce, 

3  heads,  25c ;  home-grown  lettuce  bunch, 
5c ;  onions,  pk.  30c ;  green,  bunch,  5c ; 
parsley,  bunch,  10c ;  peppers,  doz.,  25c ; 
potatoes,  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.40 ;  pk.. 
35c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  salsify,  bunch, 
10c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk., 
25c ;  liubbard  squash,  lb.,  3c- ;  turnips, 
rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
40c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c  ;  geese,  lb.,  35c  :  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb., 
28c;  porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c; 
sirloin,  western,  lb.  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb., 
12c ;  pressed  veal,  lb,,  40c ;  head  cheese, 
lb.,  40c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb., 
20c ;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  20 ;  ham- 
burg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ; 
stewing  lamb,  lb.,  15c ;  mutton  chops, 
lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  roasts, 
lb.,  25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon, 
chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb..  38c ;  rabbit, 
dressed,  lb.,  40c ;  pork  loins,  lb.,  16c ; 
whole  hams,  lb.,  16c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  20c ; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  35c ;  dressed,  lb.,  55c ;  fowls, 
live,  lb.,  28  to  35c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45c ; 
springers,  live,  lb.,  29  to  35c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  45  to  50e ;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  45c ; 
geese,  live,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  guinea  hens, 
each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pr.,  75c  to  $1. 
butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c ;  eggs,  crate,  $9.  to 
$9.50 ;  retail,  30  to  35c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
40  to  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
$1 ;  beans,  lb.,  6  to  9c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  30 
to  40c- ;  carrots,  bu.,  70  to  75c ;  celery, 
doz.  bclis.,  50  to  75c ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to 
75c ;  cap,  20  to  25c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  onions, 
doz.  bchs.,  60c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1. 
rhubarb,  doz.  bchs.,  $1.50;  potatoes, 
'large,  bu.,  $1.55  to  $1.70;  small  bu., 
75c ;  medium,  bu.,  $1.  to  $1.25 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bclis.,  75c ;  turnips,  bu.,  50c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu..  $1.50  to  $3.50. 
Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10.  to 
$15. ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  11  to  13c ; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  15  to  19c ;  lamb,  dressed, 
lb.,  30  to  35c ;  mutton,  lb.,  15  to  27c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables!. — Cabbage,  doz.,  hds.,  35 
to  50c ;  100  lids.,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  carrots, 
bskt.,  35  to  40c;  bu.,  60  to  75c;  celery, 
doz.  bclis.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  knobs,  doz.,  40 
to  60c- ;  cucumbers,  li.  h.,  p.  doz.,  $3.  to 
$3.25 ;  endive,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c ;  kale, 
bu.,  50  *to  60c ;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.  hds., 
30  to  50c ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $2.  to 
$2.50;  parsnips,  bskt.,  75c;  bu.,  $1.50; 
parsley,  doz.  bclis.,  25  to  30c ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.60 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 
30  to  35c ;  rhubarb,  h.  h.,  doz.  bclis.,  $1.25 
to  $1.30 ;  turnips,  bskt.,  35  to  40c ;  bu., 
75c  to  $1. ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bclis., 
50  to  70e. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.75 ; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65 ;  Northern 
Spy,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50 ;  Rome  Beauty, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.;  Russets,  bu.,  $1.  to 
$1.50 ;  Wagner,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30 
to  32c ;  light,  lb.,  30  to  31c ;  roosters, 
(old),  lb.,  28  to  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  in  cases,  doz., 
28  to  30c ;  small  lots,  doz.,  30  to  35c ; 
butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 
unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained, 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c;  qt.  jars,  60 
to  65c ;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25 ;  buckweat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1. ;  comb  honey,  24 
sec.  case,  $4.50  to  $5. ;  buckwheat,  fancy, 
$3.50  to  $4. ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.  to 
$2.25 ;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  27  to  30c. 

Seeds. — The  appended  retail  quota¬ 
tions  per  bushel  are  for  American  grown 
seed.  Foreign  stock  is  priced  somewhat 
lower. 

Timothy,  $2.75  to  $3.;  alfalfa,  $14.  to 
$15. ;  alsike.  $18.  to  $19. ;  clover,  mam¬ 
moth.  $22.  to  $23. ;  medium,  $20.  to  $21. 

Wool. — Fleece,  lb.,  43c;  unwashed, 
medium,  lb.,  43c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

The  past  week  has  been  a  fairly  active 
one  on  the  Boston  market  with  most  pro¬ 
duce  in  seasonably  moderate  supply  and 
cleaning  up  well  in  most  cases.  The  de¬ 
cided  advance  noted  on  New  York  Danish 
cabbage  was  due  to  the  absence  of  com¬ 
peting  varieties.  Potatoes  have  con¬ 
tinued  inactive  and  generally  lower,  ap¬ 
ples  move  very  slowly  at  present  prices. 
Some  slight,  improvement  is  evident  on 
eggs  and  poultry.  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  maple  syrup  is  in  limited  sup¬ 
ply  and  firm  at  $2  to  $2.25  a  gallon  with 
sugar  mostly  35c  lb. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  light.  Baldwins  Mass.  A  grade, 
$3  to  $3.50.  Fancy,  large  sizes,  $3.60  to 
$3.75.  Ungraded.  $2  to  $3  box.  Me., 
A2%  to  2%-in.,  $7.50  to  $9.50  bbl.  Mass. 
McIntosh,  A  grade,  $3.25  to  $3.60.  Fancy, 
large  sizes,  $3.75  to  $4.  Ungraded.  $2.50 
to  $3  std.  bu.  box.  N.  H.  Baldwins, 
A2 y^-in.  up.  $9  to  $10  bbl.  Me.  Spies, 

A  grade.  $7  to  $8.  Ben  Davis,  unclas¬ 
sified,  $4  to  $6  bbl. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Native  cut  off.  $1.25 
to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box.  Texas,  erts,  most¬ 
ly,  $2.50  to  $3.75. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  fair.  N.  Y.  Danish,  $2  to  $2.50 
100  lbs.  Texas,  white  oi‘d.,  $4.50  to 
$4.75  crt. 

Carrots.  —  Supplies  nxoderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  cut  off  washed  ord., 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  best  mostly  $1.60  std.  bu. 
box.  Texas,  erts,  bchs,  $2.50  to  $3.75 ; 
few,  $4. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Florida,  10-in.  erts,  $3.50  to 
$4.50. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  increasing,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native  h.li.,  best,  50  to  70 
cukes,  $5.50  to  $8.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  h.h..  18  hds,  mostly,  85c  to 
$1.25 ;  fewT,  $1.35  std.  bu.  box.  Iceberg, 
Cal.,  pool’,  $2  to  $2.50.  Ariz.,  erts,  $3 
to  $3.75 ;  few  higher. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
light;  100-lb.  sacks.  Yellow  med.  to 
small,  pool*,  Conn.  Valley,  75c  to  $1.50. 
Few  natives,  ord.,  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  Y.  State,  ord.,  mostly  $3.25  to 
$3.50  100  lbs.  Mich.,  $4.25  to  $4.50. 
Egyptians,  few’  sales,  $4  to  $4.25  per 
110  lbs. 

Parsnips. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good  for  best.  Native  cut  off 
w’ashed,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  few  Spring  dug, 
$1.25  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box ;  poorer,  lower. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Me.  and  N.  B.  Gr.  Mts.,  $2.40  to 
$2.50  100  lbs. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  h.h.,  mostly  12  to  13c  lb. 
Cal.,  40-lb.  boxes.  Ex.  Cli.,  few  sales, 
$3.50  to  $3.75. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  good  for  best.  Bskts.,  Tex.,  $1 
to  $1.15.  Va.,  65  to  85c.  Va.,  bbls., 
$1.50  to  $1.75. 

Squash. — Supplies  light,  demand  light. 
Native  Hubbard,  mostly  $90  to  $100  ton  ; 
$4.25  to  $4.50  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Native  h.li.,  mostly  40c 
lb.  Mex.  lugs,  $2.75  to  $3.50.  Fla.,  216s, 
$1.75  to  $3.25 ;  180s,  $3.50  to  $3.75  crt. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  No.  1  Timothy,  $21 
to  $22.  Eastexm,  $15  to  $19.  Clover 
mixed,  red,  $18  to  $20  ton. 

Buttei*. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  45c;  firsts,  44)4  to  44%c;  seconds, 
44c  lb.  Storage  extras,  45c;  firsts,  44%e; 
seconds,  43  to  44c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady ;  nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  exti'as,  34c ;  mixed  colors, 
33c ;  white  extras,  31c  doz.  Pullets,  28 
to  29c ;  fresh  eastern  extras,  32c ;  un- 
dergi’ades,  27  to  28c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extra 
fresh,  26c ;  firsts  fresh,  24  to  25c.  Ex¬ 
tras  held,  29c.  Firsts  held,  27  to  28c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  Pea, 
$10  to  $10.25.  Cal.,  small  white,  $9.50 
to  $9.75.  Yellow’  Eyes,  $10.50  to  $11. 
Red  Kidnev,  $9.25  to  $9.50.  Limas,  $8  to 
$8.50  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool. — Market  firm.  Receipts  of  do¬ 
mestic  for  w’eek  ending  April  16,  3,534,- 
900  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  49 
to  50c ;  clothing,  37  to  39c ;  %  blood, 
combing.  50  to  51c;  clothing,  40  to  42c; 
%  blood,  combing,  52  to  53c;  clothing, 
45c;  %  blood,  combing,  53c;  clothing, 
45c;  low  %  blood,  combing,  45  to  47c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.17  to  $1.22;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03; 
%  blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.09 ;  cloth¬ 
ing,  90  to  95c- ;  %  blood,  combing,  97c  to 
$1.03;  clothing,  85  *to  90c;  $4  blood, 
combing,  90  to  95c;  clothing,  75  to  80c; 
low’  $4  blood,  combing,  77  to  82c ;  Terr, 
mostlv,  combing,  $1.15  to  $1.20 :  cloth¬ 
ing.  $1.02  to  $1.07;  14  blood.  $1.12  to 
$1.15;  clothing,  97c  to  $1.02;  %  blood, 
combing,  $1.03  to  $1.08 ;  clothing,  90  to 
95c ;  !4  blood,  combing.  95c  to  $1 ;  cloth¬ 
ing,  80  to  85c ;  low’  $4  blood.  80  to  85c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

April  19,  1998. 

MILK 

April :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100 
lbs.,  Class  2 A.  $1.7814,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B.  $2.0314  ;  Class  3.  $2. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 


6%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  Class  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

►Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.80 ; 
Class  2,  $1.90 ;  Class  3,  $1.90. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy. $0.46 

Extra,  92  score . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .43% @ 
Seconds,  84  to  87  scox-e  .43%  @) 


Lower  gi'ades 
Storage,  fii’sts 
Seconds  . .  . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock 
Centi'alized  . , 
Renovated  . . , 
Sw’eet,  fancy  , 
Extra  ..... 
Firsts  ..... 
Seconds  . . . 


.42 %@ 
.4414® 
.43  @ 

.35)4  @ 
.32  @ 

.43  @ 

.42)4  @ 
•47  %@ 
.46y2(53 
.45)4(51 
.44  (53 


@$0.46  y> 
.4514 
•45)4 

.44% 
.43 
.45 
.44 
.40 
.34 
.45 

.47 

•46% 
.45 


CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held,  fancy. $0.29)4 @$0.30 


Flats,  fresh  . 

•  .22%  @ 

.23 

Wisconsin,  held  . 

.  .29 

@ 

.29% 

Daisies,  fresh  . 

.  .23 

@ 

.23% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . 

.  $0.34 

@$0.35 

Average  extras  .... 

.  .32 

@ 

.33 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .31 

@ 

.31% 

Firsts  . 

(4) 

.30% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . 

.  .32 

@ 

.38 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.  .33 

@ 

.34 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .30 

@ 

.31 

Common  to  good . 

.  .27 

@ 

.29 

LIVE  POULTRY 

• 

Fow’ls,  lb . 

. $0 

.25' 

@$0.32 

Chickens  . 

•30@  .52 

Roosters  .  .16 

Ducks  . 1S@  .22 

(Ippcp  1  O 

Tame  rabbits . 20@  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

.  .$0.34  @$0.43 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .  .22  @ 

.30 

Broilers . 

.53 

Roosters  . 

.  .  .20  @ 

.24 

Fow’ls . 

.  .  .24  @ 

.30 

Capons,  9  lbs . 

.  .  .45  @ 

.53 

Mixed  weights . .  . 

. .  .38  @ 

.44 

Ducks  . 

.  .  .21  @ 

.22 

Geese . 

.  .  .20  @ 

.25 

Turkeys,  young  . 

.46 

Old . 

.  .  .32@ 

.38 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

.60 

3.50 

Culls  .  2.00 @  2.50 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . $12.00@13.80 

Bulls  .  7.75 @  9.25 

Cows  .  4.25@  7.00 

Calves,  best . 14.00  @15.50 

Sheep .  8.00(5  8.50 

Lambs  . 15.50  (a  16.00 

Hogs,  140  to  150  lbs . 8.25@  9.00 


DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.19@$0.20 


Good  to  prime . 15@  .18 

Culls  . 10@  .14 

Lambs,  h.h.,  head .  6.00@13.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 18.00@23.00 

Bulls  . 12.50 @14.00 

Cows  . 15.00@18.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $2.25@$4.75 

Maine,  150  lbs .  3.25(5:  3.S5 

Bulk.  180  lbs .  4.00(4  4.75 

Bermuda,  bbl .  6.00@13.00 

Idaho,  bu .  2.85@  3.00 

Cuban,  bu .  3.25 @  4.00 

Florida,  bbl .  5.00@12.00 

Sw’eet  potatoes,  bu . 75@  3.00 

VEGETABLES 

Anise,  bu . $2.75  @$5.00 

Asparagus,  doz .  1.25 @  5.50 

Beets,  Texas,  bu .  2.25(g)  2.75 

Cabbage,  new,  bu .  1.75(4  3.75 

Carrots,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  2.00  @  3.25 

Celery  hearts,  doz .  1.00  @  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2.25  @  6.00 

Dandelions,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.00 (4  3.50 

Lima  beans,  bu .  5.00 @10.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00(4  3.00 

Onions,  wm.,  yellow,  100  lbs..  2.75@  4.00 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2.000  3.00 

Peas,  bu .  3.50(4  5.50 

Radishes,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  1.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.50(g)  5.00 

Tomatoes,  6  bskt.  crate  ....  1.50 @  5.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.85@  2.00 

White,  bu . 75(g)  .85 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

DRIED  BEANS 

(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.00@10.25 

Pea  .  10.25 

Red  kidney  .  9.25 @  9.50 

White  kidney . 10.25@10.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.00@$4.25 

Bbl .  4.00  @11.00 

Grapes,  S.  A.,  20-lb.  box  .  . .  2.50(g)  6.00 

Oranges,  Fla.,  box  .  3.70@  9.20 

Cal .  3.60  @  7.20 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 20@  .50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav,  No.  1  Timothy . $22.00@23.00 

No.  2  . .18.00 @21. 00 

No.  3  . 14.00@17.00 

Clover  mixed  . 17.00@21.00 

Straw,  rye . 22.00@24.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spi’ing 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

Rye . 

Barley  . 


.$1.70% 
.  1.23% 
.  .65% 

.  1.31 
.  1.01 
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BULLETIN 


Profit  Records  on  10  Cows  for 


10  months 


Research  Farm — Dr .  Hess  S:  Clark ,  Inc.9  Ashland ,  Ohio 


Tonic  Group 


These  five  ordinary*grade  cows  were  on  pas¬ 
ture  in  August  when  they  freshened.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  they  received  a  common  dairy  ration 
of  ground  oats  and  corn,  bran  with  oil  meal 
added.  That  month,  the  first  month  after 
freshening,  they  made  an  average  profit  of 
$9.94  per  cow.  They  did  not  receive  any 
Tonic — only  the  ordinary  dairy  feed  above 
and  ordinary  care.  But  beginning  with  Oc¬ 
tober  they  had  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  added  to  their  feed  and  were  placed  in 
competitive  test  with  the  five  other  cows 
shown  below.  Read  their  profit  record  month 
by  month  for  9  months  while  receiving  Dr. 

Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic. 


These  five  cows  are  as  nearly  like  the  cows 
above  in  grade  and  condition  as  possible. 
They  also  freshened  in  August  while  on  pas¬ 
ture.  During  September,  their  first  month 
after  freshening,  they  made  a  profit  of  $10.55 
per  cow.  Note  that  they  were  a  little  better 
milkers,  to  begin  with,  than  the  cows  above. 
Beginning  with  October  they  were  fed  along¬ 
side  of,  and  had  the  same  feed  and  care  as, 
the  cows  above,  but  these  cows  opposite  did 
not  receive  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 
at  any  time. 


Beginning  OCtftbef  1st  these  two  groups  of  cows  were  placed  in 
competitive  test.  They  received  the  same  ordinary  feed  and  care, 
and  there  was  no  effort  made  for  high  production.  The  results 
demonstrate  the  effect  of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic. 

MILK — The  milk  production  record  showed  that  while  the 
production  of  the  Non-Tonic  group  decreased  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  9%  the  Tonic  cows  lost  only  3%  per  month. 

The  Tonic  cows  maintained  an  average  weekly  production  of 
1049  lbs.,  while  the  Non-Tonic  cows  averaged  646  lbs.  weekly. 

By  sustaining  their  production,  the  Tonic  cows  gave  16,900  lbs. 
more  milk  during  the  10  months’  period. 


BUTTER  FAT — During  September,  the  butter  fat  production 
of  the  two  groups  was  practically  even,  the  Non-Tonic  group 
being  3.2%  and  the  Tonic  group  3.15%.  It  then  increased,  with, 
both  groups  reaching  their  highest  points  in  January. 

The  average  butter  fat  for  the  whole  period  for  the  Tonic  cows 
was  3.64%. 

The  average  butter  fat  for  the  whole  period  for  the  Non-Tonic 
cows  was  3.41  %. 

PROFITS — A  record  of  profits  combines  the  milk  production, 
butter  fat,  and  feed  consumption  into  one  very  interesting  picture. 
Below  we  give  a  graph  which  traces  the  profits  month  by  month. 
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OBSERVATIONS— You  will  note  the  Tonic  cows  did  not  reach 
their  peak  profits  until  the  third  month  on  Tonic,  while  the  first 
month  was  the  peak  for  the  Non-Tonic  cows. 

The  Tonic  cows  never  dropped  as  low  as  the  month  before 


receiving  Tonic.  The  sustained  milk  production  at  a  higher  but¬ 
ter  fat  average  made  this  possible. 

The  extra  profits  earned  by  the  Tonic  cows  during  these  9 
months  amounted  to  $391.  The  total  cost  of  Tonic  used  was  $22.50, 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

APPETIZER  —  REGULATOR  — MINERAL  BALANCE  —  all  combined  in  one  product 

PRICES:  100-lb.  drum,  10c  per  lb.;  500  lbs.  per  lb.;  1000  lbs.  9c  per  lb* 

Ton  lots  8Va c  per  lb.  (Except  in  extreme  West  and  Canada ). 
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Eastern  Farmers 
Know  These  Lines 

THEY  have  proved  their  worth 
through  long  and  faithful  service. 
We  are  prepared  to  supply  authentic 
Machines  and  Repair  Parts. 


Walter  A.  Wood 


WOOD 


TRADE 


MARt 


Mowers 
and  Parts 


Strong,  sturdy 
construction';!:  or 
rough.  Eastern 
meadows.  Cut¬ 
ter  bar  follows 
ground  contour. 
One  and  two- 
horse  sizes. 


ONE-HORSE  314  FT. 
AND  4  FT.  CUT. 


McWhorter  Fertilizer  Sower 


Sows  broadcast  or  side-dresses  rows  of  grow¬ 
ing  crops.  The  most  complete  fertilizer  dis¬ 
tributor  line  on  the  market  with  sizes  and 
adjustments  for  every  requirement.. 


low 

Sown 

Hopper 


Width  7  ft. 


Hopper 

Capacity 

About 
400  lbs. 


Adriance-Platt  Repairs 


If  you  have  Adriance-Platt  Machines  you 
can  get  authentic  parts  that  will  fit  properly 
and  give  as  good  service  as  the  original  ones. 


Universal  Tractor 
and  Moline  Chilled  Plow 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  parts  for  these 
tools  that  can  be  relied  upon  as  dependable. 

We  have  free  Folders  describing  the  various 
machines.  Write  for  them,  mentioning  the 
ones  which  interest  you. 


BATEMAN  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

1814-A  Market  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Distributors  of  Farm  Operating  Equipment 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS, etc.,  ride  EASY.  It 
absorbs  the  SIDE-shocks  that 
kare  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
land  nervous  sj'stem.  Fits  any 
r  machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Hun 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
parse!  post.  Send  for  circular. 
Afirentfl  wanted.  GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Boys  and  Girls 


r 

i 
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April  Shoioers — Brawn  by  Mildred  Hall 
(16),  New  Hampshire 

Ghosts — New  and  Old 

“Pooh !”  exclaimed  Charlie  Jamison, 
“there  never  could  be  a  person  who  re¬ 
sembled  Ichabod  Crane,  let  alone  one  who 
would  be  foolish  enough  to  be  scared  by 
the  so-called  ‘headless  horseman.’  ” 

It  was  at  an  old-fashioned  quilting 
party,  and  someone  had  suggested  the 
reading  of  Ichabod  Crane,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  which,  Charlie,  boastful  lad  that 
he  was,  uttered  the  above. 

“O  I  don’t  know,”  rejoined  one  of  the 
other  boys.  “I’ll  bet  you’ll  have  some 
misgivings  on  your  way  home  tonight 
yourself,  brave  as  you  think  you  are.” 

“Take  a  good  deal  more  to  scare  me  ! 
Better  watch  out  for  yourself,”  was  the 
angry  retort. 

Time  passed,  and  when  Charlie,  one  of 
the  last  to  depart,  started  out  on  foot, 
the  night  was  at  its  blackest.  His  course 
lay  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  a  path 
throug'h  the  woods,  then  took  an  abrupt 
turn  over  a  bridge  by  an  old  hollow  tree, 
and  home. 

When  he  had  proceeded  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  he  heard  a  rustle,  and  the 
cracking  of  a  twig.  Charlie  began  to 
whistle.  The  next  few  feet  were  un¬ 
eventful,  then  another  rustle,  and  Charlie 
continued  to  whistle.  Next  he  saw  a  per¬ 
son  moving  about  in  the  woods,  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  tree  swaying  in  the 
wind,  and  still  Charlie  whistled. 

Then — horror  or  horrors — he  heard  the 
measured  tread  of  a  horse,  slowly  but 
surely  overtaking  him.  K — lunk,  k — lunk, 
k — lunk,  lounder  and  louder  it  grew,  and 
Charlie,  his  hair  on  end,  stopped  whist¬ 
ling  and  started  to  run.  A  little  farther 
on  he  turned,  and  there — directly  behind 
him  was  a  headless  horseman ! 

Charlie’s  head  whirled,  his  heart 
thumped,  and  his  feet  flew.  The  horse 
came  swiftly  on,  but  Charlie  went  more 
swiftly.  A  cold  sweat  broke  on  his  brow 
when  he  paused  a  moment  to  glance  back, 
for  there  was  the  head,  and  no  farce 
either ! 

Charlie’s  head  knew  no  more  turns  for 
there  was  the  old  hollow  tree,  the  bridge, 
and  home!  With  one  bound  he  crossed 
the  bridge  and  with  shaking  fingers  un¬ 
locked  the  door,  each  instant  expecting 
the  icy  ghost-like  fingers  of  the  specter. 
It  seemed  ages  before  the  door  opened. 
But  it  finally  did.  Once  inside  he  threw 
himself  against  it,  and  gasp  by  gasp,  re¬ 
covered  his  breath. 

The  next  morning  at  school  a  malicious 
student  casually  remarked,  “Get  home  all 
right  last  night,  Charlie?” 

“Sure,”  said  Charlie  hut  lie  did  not  look 
up  to  see  the  misclieivous  twinkle  in  his 
friend’s  eyes. 

An  old  hollow  tree  tells  no  secrets,  but 
on  the  “morning  after”  there  lay  at  its 
feet  a  big  yellow  ’Himpkin,  and  no  doubt 
the  old  hollow  tree  could  tell  us  today, 
if  it  wished,  why  Charlie  Jamison  hates 
ghost  stories. — By  May  Blair  (15),  New 
York. 


Water-shy  Tony 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


I  will  never  forget  Tony  Allen.  He 
was  a  boy  of  strong  build,  blue  eyes  and 
light  hair.  For  a  boy  he  was  the  most 
close-mouthed  youngster,  when  talking 
about  his  family  affairs,  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  members  of  his  family  were  the  same, 
even  down  to  the  youngset,  five-year-old 
Billie.  From  the  moment  lie  came  into 
our  neighborhood  he  was  a  mystery.  We 
never  knew  where  he  came  from  nor 
where  he  went.  Unlike  most  boys  that 
moved  into  the  community  he  did  not  try 
to  become  a  member  of  our  club.  He  at¬ 
tended  strictly  to  his  own  business,  not 
coming  near  our  club  house  built  of  old 
dry  goods  boxes  in  a  vacant  lot.  This 
being  the  case,  we  soon  forgot  about 
him. 

Then  he  suddenly  attracted  our  atten¬ 
tion  in  a  good  manner.  It  happened  that 
Jerry  Fields  was  a  small  boy  belonging 
to  the  club.  One  day  he  told  us  of  how 
Tim  McGlare  had  knocked  his  groceries 
out  of  his  arms  right  in  front  of  Tony’s 
house.  Tony  must  have  been  watching, 
for  he  was  down  the  front  stairs  and 
standing  between  the  bully  and  the  little 
chap,  before  either  knew  lie  was  there. 
.Terry  told  of  how  Tony  relieved  the 
larger  boy  of  his  breath  and  proceeded  to 
kindly  hut  firmly  give  him  a  much-needed 
mauling,  followed  by  a  none  too  gentle 
kick.  Then  of  how  Tony  brought  out 
his  brother’s  wagon  and  carried  the  things 
home  to  Jerry’s  mother.  We  all  gaped, 
when  he  had  finished,  for  we  had  a  right 
to  be  astonished,  seeing  that  McGlare 
was  such  an  awful  fighter.  We  had  all 
been  outdone  by  that  fellow  once  if  not 
twice  in  tlie  way  of  fists.  Somebody 
made  a  motion  that  we  elect  Tony  a  mem¬ 


ber.  The  vote  was  unanimous.  We  then 
appointed  Jerry  to  ask  Tony  to  join.  The 
next  week  lie  was  a  member. 

We  soon  learned  he  was  a  good  fellow. 
If  you  wanted  a  loan  you  could  go  to 
Tony  and  it  would  always  be  given  to 
you.  He  played  baseball,  basketball,  and 
hand-ball  with  the  bunch,  and  always 
went  out  for  football  with  the  larger  boys 
of  tlie  club.  He  paid  his  dues  regularly 
and  was  always  present  at  every  meeting, 
so  we  all  liked  him. 

He  had  two  faults  only,  and  these 
were  that  he  was  deathly  afraid  of  water 
and  he  was  always  swinging  an  annoying 
lasso  around  his  head.  This  at  first 
amused  us  but  it  became  tiresome  after  a 
while. 

He  was  so  afraid  of  the  water  that  he 
would  not  step  into  a  rowboat  or  go 
swimming  with  us.  One  day  we  did  get 
him  to  go  and  when,  at  the  river,  some 
of  the  boys  threatened  to  throw  him  in. 
He  turned  pale.  That  rope  he  was  al¬ 
ways  twirling  above  his  head — he  could 
do  all  sorts  of  tricks  with  it.  From  hang¬ 
ing  by  his  knees  from  a  tree  and  captur¬ 
ing  a  boy  running  15  yards  away  to  light¬ 
ing  a  match  by  snapping  it  when  it  was 
lying  10  feet  from  him. 

This  day  he  had  the  rope  with  him 
playing  with  it  as  usual.  The  place  where 
we  swam  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  a  falls  in  a  small  river.  We  were 
in  a  game  of  tag  in  the  water  when  we 
heard  a  cry  for  help.  We  listened  again 
and  it  came  faintly  from  the  direction  of 
the  falls.  Rushing  out  on  to  the  bank 
and  in  that  direction,  we  saw  Tony  be¬ 
fore  us  screaming,  “Billy  !  Billy  !”  In  a 
minute  Tony  had  stopped  and  when  we 
came  upon  him  we  saw  a  small  brown 
head  in  the  swift  current.  It  appeared 
and  disappeared  rushing  faster  and  faster 
toward  those  dreadful  falls.  We  stood 
aghast  and  mute  to  the  frantic  shouts  of 
Tony  to  “Save  him !  Save  him !”  For 
we  all  knew  that  it  would  mean  a  hor¬ 
rible  death  in  such  a  swift  current. 

Then  before  we  knew  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  Tony  had  leapt  out  on  a  moored 
raft  and  had  with  a  big  pole  pushed  to¬ 
ward  his  brother.  We  called  aixd  yelled 
for  him  to  come  back,  but  in  vain,  lie  was 
rapidly  nearing  the  current  and  his  broth¬ 
er.  Suddenly  the  pole  was  thrown  from 
his  hands  and  we  saw  for  the  first  time 
his  rope  which  he  had  carried  with  him. 
The  rope  was  whirling  and  now  flying 
toward  that  little  bobbing  head  and  those 
clutching  hands  vainly  grasping  at  the 
aii1.  Now  they  grasped  the  rope  and  held 
fight  while  Tony  with  strong  arms  pulled 
the  struggling  little  hody'xipon  the  raft, 
while  we  idiots  stood  on  the  shore  cheer¬ 
ing.  Then  we  held  our  breaths  again. 
Tony  with  the  child  between  his  legs 
was  calmly  twirling  the  rope  again,  the 
raft  almost  on  the  brink  of  the  falls  and 
going  faster  and  faster.  The  rope  flew 
over  those  boiling  waters  and  fastened 
firmly  around  a  stump  on  shore.  They 
were  saved. 

Strange  to  relate,  Tony  never  again 
was  afraid  of  the  watei*. — By  Parker 
Hamilton  (16),  Michigan. 


What  Is  Good  Behavior? 

Every  boy  and  girl  wants  to  grow  xip 
to  be  a  happy  helpful  man  or  woman.  In 
order  that  he  will  become  a  xiseful  person 
in  his  community  and  State,  what  can 
he  do  now  and  how  must  he  do  it? 

In  the  morning  when  he  x’ises,  he  dress¬ 
es  without  help  from  anybody,  and  eats 
his  breakfast  in  a  l’easonably  short  time. 
He  plans  what  he  is  going  to  do  at  school 
and  is  eager  to  get  there.  In  this  way  he 
becomes  independent. 

On  his  way  to  school  he  meets  persons 
older  than  himself  and  speaks  to  them 
politely.  When  it  is  time  to  enter  the 
school  building  he  enters  quietly  and  or¬ 
derly.  He  grows  to  be  a  courteous  per- 
son. 

.  In  the  class  room  he  listens  to  the 
stories  axid  recitations.  When  it  is  his 
turn  to  tell  a  part  of  the  story  he  tells 
what  he  knows  in  the  best  way  he  can. 
thus  learning  to  talk  before  a  group  of 
persons. 

At  lunch  hour  he  knows  where  to  find 
his  lunch.  "When  he  is  ready  to  eat  he 
sits  down,  eats  slowly,  and  talks  quietly 
to  his  sclioolmates.  When  he  has  fin¬ 
ished  his  lunch  he  throws  the  papers  and 
remains  iix  the  waste  can.  He  forms 
habits  of  neatness  and  good  health  when 
he  is  young. 

On  the  playgi’ound  he  listens  to  the 
rules  of  the  game  and  when  it  is  his 
turn  to  play  he  follows  them  carefully. 
He  learns  to  play  fair  and  to  respect  him¬ 
self  and  the  rights  of  others. 

Good  behavior  is  doing  the  things  that 
we  have  to  do  each  day  in  the  best  way 
we  know  how.  Best  grows  better,  but 
careless  stands  still.  It  is  these  good 
habits  that  help  us  to  grow  into  happy, 
xiseful  pei’sons  in  our  community  and 
State. — By  Julia  Lyons  (13),  New  York. 


Mother’s  Kitchen  on  Baking  Day 

My  !  What  odors  greet  one  as  he  steps 
into  the  kitchen  on  baking  day.  Cabinet 
dooi'.s  are  open,  revealing  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  sugar,  spices,  flour,  eggs,  and  milk. 
The  big  mixing  bowl  x-eposes  on  the  table, 
along  with  egg  heaters,  spoons,  and  meas¬ 
uring  cups.  The  fire  has  been  lit  and 
the  kitchen  itself  has  become  rather  warm. 
Mother,  eixveloped  in  a  voluminous  white 
apron,  stands  at  the  table  rolling  out 
cookies  and  molding  them  into  fantastic 
shapes.  My  sister  is  pai-ing  rosy  big  ap¬ 
ples  for  an  apple  pie,  and  I  am  trying  my 
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luck  with  a  chocolate  cake.  My  little 
bi-other  sits  oix  the  spotless  blue  and 
white  linoleum  patiently  waiting  for  an 
unguarded  moment  when  he  may  snatch 
a  sugary  white  cooky  and  run. 

Having  stirred  up  my  cake  I  pour  the 
thick  bi'own  batter  into  layer  pans  and 
put  them  iixto  the  oven  to  rise  or  fall,  as 
my  ability  as  a  cake  maker  shall  de¬ 
termine.  My  big  bi’other  hounds  into  the 
kitchen  and  we  scream  in  dismay,  “Paul ! 
The  cake’s  in  the  oven.  Can’t  you  be 
quieter?”  But  the  savory  smell  of  fresh¬ 
ly  baked  cookies  has  already  assailed  his 
nostrils  and  he  deposits  several  in  his 
pockets,  and  departs  as  he  came,  shaking 
the  whole  kitchen  it  seems. 

When  the  brown  cake,  risen  high,  is 
finally  taken  from  the  oven,  it  is  allowed 
to  cool  and  is  then  adorned  with  a  smooth 
white  frosting  and  stored  away  in  the 
cake  box.  After  a  while  Mary  takes  two 
delicately  browned  flaky  pies  from  the 
oven  and  sets  them  near  the  open  win¬ 
dow  to  cool  and  possibly  tempt  sopie  hun¬ 
gry  passersby.  When  the  baking  is  fin¬ 
ished  we  clear  up  all  traces  of  our  work 
until  another  baking  day  comes. — By  Vir¬ 
ginia  Vough  (15),  Michigan. 


A  Redskin  I  Know — By  Faye  Frayer, 
N cio  York 

Boys  and  Girls  Exchange 

Quilt  blocks  are  wanted  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  contributors.  The  figure  after  the 
name  indicate  size  of  square  needed: 
Amy  Springer,  Pa.,  5  in. ;  Mary  Benham, 
N.  Y.,  3  in. ;  Hilda  Yancey,  N.  Y.,  6  in. ; 
Marguerite  Grau,  N.  Y.,  6  in. 

Lines  for  Autograph  Albums  are  de- 
sired  by  Edna  Garlick,  Conn.,  6x1  in.; 
Pearl  Lynn,  N.  Y.,  4x3  in. ;  Amy  Spring- 
er,  Pa.,  7x4  in.  Figures  following  names 
indicate  size  of  pages  needed.  All  whose 
names  appear  are  ready  to  exchange 
favors. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  this  month. 

New  York — Nina  Bennett  (11),  Carl  Sims  (13), 
Alvin  Maason  (13),  Mary  Bull  (12),  Eva  Bennett 
(10),  Michael  Fisher  (10),  Edith  Gregware  (13), 
Charles  Seifert  (14),  Evelyn  Dayton  (14),  Helen 
Cerveny,  Lita  Aldrich  (10),  ‘John  Frederiekson 
(14),  Vivian  Avery  (13),  Mildred  Castor  (14), 
Lois  Aldrich,  Vincent  Bovino  (12),  Mildred 
Fausner  (10),  Melba  McCulloch  (9),  Teresa 
Prinzing  (13),  Freda  Burns  (11),  Irene  Wood 

(14) ,  Vivian  Farrel  (10),  Mary  Havir  (15), 
Patrick  Commuso  (12),  Donald  Hawkins  (14), 
Meredith  Travis  (0),  Genevieve  Daniels  (12), 
Marguerite  Grau  (15),  Myrtle  Bennett  (12), 
Julia  Burchard,  Iona  Welker  (10),  Ellsworth 
Welker  (9),  ‘Pearl  Lynn  (17),  Louise  Lynn  (10). 
Edna  Eggert,  Velma  Root,  Dorothy  Geary  (11), 
•Willie  Witch  (15),  *Louise  Wiederhold,  ‘Gladys 
Ramsey  (10),  ‘Aubrey  Gregory  (17),  Franeella 
Herrick  (13),  Irene  Lyke  (13),  Lois  Russell  (17), 
Anna  Seager  (18),  Irene  Berry  (15),  Blanche 
Smith  (15),  Isabel  Davies  (15),  Arthur  Joy  (10). 
Ruth  Richard  (14),  Marian  Basset.  ‘Elizabeth 
Humphrey  (15),  Hyman  Fox,  ‘Mary  Blair  (15), 
‘Faye  Frayer  (19),  Ethel  Russell  (9),  Eleanor 
Russell  (10),  Irene  Russell  (13),  Alice  Simmons 
(7),  Naomi  Paulley  (9),  Roberta  Cook  (13). 

Connecticut.  —  ‘Amy  Layton  (14),  ‘Rouen 
Kresge  (18),  Thelma  Barlow  (10),  Herman 
Barlow  (9),  Doris  Beebe  (12),  Aleue  Bilo¬ 
deau  (14),  Mary  Sullivan  (13),  ‘Olive 
Munson  (17),  Donald  Wetmore  (12),  Annie 
Ilelenski  (12),  Mary  Snow  (12),  Anna  Kloskow- 
ski  (13),  Mathew  Glover  (12),  Tony  Breeka, 
Eda  Calve  (10),  Dorothy  Layton  (8),  ‘Berta 
Griffths  (19),  Ida  Voelkel  (14),  Naucy*Edwards. 
Cecelia  Innis  (10),  ‘Sophie  Grayson  (12),  ‘Helen 
Mellisli  (15),  Edna  Garliek  (10). 

Pennsylvania.— Doris  Myers  (14),  Estella 
Clyde  (13),  Linneaus  Longnecker  (13),  ‘Esther 
Herr  (18),  Lena  Ast  (14),  Dorothy  Mease, 
Harold  Scholl,  Amy  Springer.  Pauline  Sell, 
Joseph  Graham  (9),  ‘Franklin  Kohler  (17), 
‘Florence  Cook  (12). 

Vermont.— Hester  Carver  (8),  May  Young, 
Ethel  Wood  (12),  Marguerite  Wood  (13), 
William  Hathorn  (14).  ‘Arlene  Gould,  Amanda 
Churchill,  Ruth  Paige  (13),  Lilian  Randall 

(15) . 

Rhode  Island. — Barbara  Knowles,  Helen  New¬ 
man  (15). 

New  Hampshire. — Laurie  Morse  (14),  ‘Mildred 
Hall  (14),  Wyman  Goodell  (11),  Malcom  Car¬ 
ter  (9),  Ruth  Mackensie,  Ruth  Goodell  (15), 
Dorothy  Cheney  (14). 

Maine. — Thelma  Reeves  (9),  ‘Priscilla  Berry 
(10). 

Massachusetts. — Olive  Carter  (14),  Agues 
Bizoska  (15),  Vivian  Anderson  (17). 

New  Jersey. — ‘Julia  Lyons  (13),  ‘June  Doo¬ 
little,  Lucille  Bennett  (12).  ‘Alice  Chew  (Hi), 
‘Mary  Blaliut  (16),  Virginia  McCulloch  (131. 

Michigan. — Virginia  Vough  (15),  Reba  Miller 
(15),  Genevieve  Young  (15),  Parker  Hamilton 
(1C). 

Ohio. — Ethel  Carr  (8).  John  Vargo  (14), 
Vernon  Bowyer  (12),  ‘Eli  Hirsimaki  (10), 
‘Charles  Hirsimaki  (14),  Arthur  Hirsimaki  (13). 

Georgia. — John  Brannen  (10). 

Missouri. — Hattie  Menopliee. 

West  Virginia. — ‘Clark  Allender  (14).  Naomi 
(9). 

Maryland. — Elizabeth  Adams  (10). 

Letters  Wanted 

Lois  Barnes  (11),  Ohio:  John  Barnes  (13). 
Ohio:  Elsie  Bulard  (13),  New  Hampshire;  Edith 
Kelly  (12),  New  Hampshire;  Vivian  Avery  (13). 
New  York:  Julia  Burchard,  New  York;  Helen 
Mellisli  (15),  Connecticut:  Elsie  Lineliain  (16), 
Rhode  Island:  Helen  Hannon  (15),  New  York. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Although  the  National  Grange  was 
formally  organized  Nov.  15,  1867,  the 
order  was  not  placed  upon  a  solid  basis 
until  about  six  years  thereafter.  Early 
iu  1873  a  permanent  organization  was 
effected  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  at  which 
time  the  founder  of  the  fraternity,  Oliver 
II.  Kelley,  turned  over  to  the  incorporated 
body  811  organization  free  from  debt, 
with  Granges  formed'  in  about  25  States. 
During  1872  there  were  1,105  new 
Granges  organized,  with  fees  received 
amounting  to  over  $16,000.  Iowa  alone 
reported  652  new  Granges  organized 
during  1872. 

In  1872  eight  State  Granges  were  or¬ 
ganized.  and  in  1873  22  more  State  or¬ 
ganizations  were  formed.  Six  more  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1874  and  1875.  In  the  year 
1874  Iowa  led  in  the  number  of  Granges 
which  had  been  organized  thus  far,  754. 
At  this  time  there  was  a  total  of  1,362 
Granges  in  the  United  States  and  three 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

At  the  1873  session  of  the  National 
Grange  the  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
adopted  and  the  National  Grange  be¬ 
came  an  incorporated  body.  The  in¬ 
corporates  were  William  Saunders, 
master  of  the  National  Grange,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Oliver  IL  Kelley,  secre¬ 
tary,  Washington;  John  R.  Thompson, 
treasurer,  Washington;  A.  B.  Grosh  and 
F.  M.  McDowell,  members  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  the  former  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  latter  of  Wayne,  Steuben 
county,  New  YTork;  Dudley  W.  Adams, 
newly  chosen  Master,  of  Waukon,  Iowa; 
D.  A.  Robertson,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota; 
D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  of  Cokesbury,  South 
Carolina,  and  John  Trimble,  Jr.,  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

When  the  National  Grange  met  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  Nov.  17,  1875, 

National  Master  Dudley  W.  Adams  re¬ 
ported  that  the  order  had  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  members  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky  alone.  Secretary  Kelley 
stated  at  that  time  that  there  had  been 
24,290  subordinate  Grange  charters 
granted.  At  that  time  the  total  strength 
of  the  Grange  was  given  as  762,263  mem¬ 
bers. 

On  Jan.  1,  1875,  the  membership  in 
some  of  the  leading  Grange  States  was 
as  follows:  Alabama,  17,440;  Arkansas, 
20,471;  Georgia,  17,826;  Kentucky,  52,- 
463;  Louisana,  10,078;  Mississippi,  30,- 
797;  Missouri,  80,059;  North  Carolina, 
10,166;  South  Carolina,  10.922;  Tenn¬ 
essee,  37,581;  Texas,  37,619;  Virginia, 
13,885;  Illinois.  29,063;  Indiana,  60.298; 
Iowa,  51,332;  Kansas,  40,261;  Michigan, 
33,196;  Minnesota,  16,617;  New  York, 
11,723;  Ohio,  53,327;  Pennsylvania,  22,- 
471;  Wisconsin,  17,226;  Vermont,  10,193. 

The  men  who  have  served  the  National 
Grange  as  Master  since  its  organization 
have  been  William  Saunders,  Dudley  W. 
Adams,  John  T.  Jones,  Samuel  E.  Adams, 
J.  J.  Woodman,  Putnam  Darden,  James 
Draper,  J.  H.  Brigham,  Aaron  Jones, 
N.  J.  Baehelder,  Oliver  Wilson,  Sherman 
J.  Lowell,  Louis  J.  Taber.  Mr.  Taber 
was  elected  as  National  Grange  Master 
in  1924  and  was  re-elected  last  Novem¬ 
ber  for  another  two-year  term.  J.  H. 
Brigham  and  Aaron  Jones  each  served 
nine  years  as  Master.  N.  J.  Bachelder 
seven  years  and  Oliver  Wilson  six. 

There  has  been  but  four  secretaries  of 
the  National  Grange  in  its  60  years  his¬ 
tory.  Oliver  H.  Kelley,  fouder  of  the 
order,  served  from  the  birth  of  the 
Grange,  Dec.  4,  1867  to  1878.  He  was 
followed  by  William  M.  Ireland,  whose 
term  continued  from  1878  to  1885. 
Then  came  John  Trimble,  who  was 
secretary  from  1885  until  his  death  in 
January,  1903.  His  mantle  fell  on  the 
shoulders  of  C.  M.  Freeman  of  Ohio,  who 
is  still  serving  as  secretary  after  a  term 
of  25  years.  The  first  three  secretaries 
were  numbered  among  the  “Seven  Found¬ 
ers  of  the  Order.” 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  The  Cameron  -  Michel 
Company,  Inc.,  stock  brokers,  occupying 
an  office  suite  at  No.  8  West  40tli  Street, 
New  York  City,  was  indicted  April  11, 
by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  on  35  counts 
in  a  conspiracy  of  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud  in  selling  shares  of  the  Canario 
Copper  Company,  Inc.,  once  on  the  New 
York  Curb  Market.  It  is  charged  by 
the  Government  that  the  firm  has  de¬ 
frauded  hundreds  of  persons  throughout 
the  country  of  a  sum  estimated  at 
$7,000,000.  The  assets  are  negligible, 
according  to  David  M.  Peek,  Assistant 
Federal  Attorney,  head  of  the  Frauds 
Bureau. 

American  churches  made  membership 
gains  of  573,723  in  1927,  with  two 
branches  of  the  Catholics,  the  Roman  and 
the  Polish  National,  making  combined 
gains  of  183,889  members.  The  16  bodies 
of  the  Methodists  showed  gains  of  150,- 
910.  The  figures  are  compiled  by  H.  K. 
Carroll  in  the  Christian  Herald,  who 
finds  that  the  situation  is  decidedly  more 
encouraging  than  at  the  close  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  and  that  churches  given  to 
evangelism  have  scored  heartening  net 
increases  in  membership. 

Two  youths  and  two  girls  were  drowned 
in  a  small  coupe  found  by  police,  April 
12,  overturned  in  about  four  feet  of 
water  in  the  North  Brandywine  mill  race, 
a  few  blocks  from  the  center  of  Wilming¬ 


ton,  Del.  The  race  parallels  the  Brandy¬ 
wine  creek.  The  dead  are:  May  Weaber, 

16,  years  old,  Wilmington  ;  Etta  Doughten, 

17,  of  Mount  Cuba,  a  suburb*  of  Wilming¬ 
ton  ;  Bernard  J.  Lenhoff,  22,  of  Roseville, 
Del.,  and  Ernest  Scott,  23,  1123  Conrad 
Street,  auto  service  station  proprietor. 
The  coupe  holds  only  two  passengers 
comfortably.  The  four  were  crowded 
inside.  The  crowding  of  the  car  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  a  direct  cause  of  the 
accident.  Scott  in  turning  into  the 
parkway  running  alongside  the  race  ap¬ 
parently  lost  control  of  the  car  which 
shot  across  the  parkway  and  into  the 
water. 

Bearing  a  statement  that  their  com¬ 
munity  has  been  terrorized  “to  the  point 
where  women  and  children  are  afraid 
for  their  lives,  even  in  their  own  homes,” 
a  committee  of  citizens  from  Orr  and 
Cusson,  north  woods  towns  in  Minnesota, 
have  gone  to  St.  Paul  to  ask  the  Gover¬ 
nor  for  protection  from  the  lawless  ele¬ 
ment.  The  lawless  element  has  been  in 
control  of  their  section  of  the  county  for 
three  years,  the  citizens  said,  “almost 
without  interruption  or  interference.” 
The  two  towns  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
north  woods,  not  far  from  the  Canadian 
boundary. 

Colonel  Josiah  Smith  Chapter,  D.  A. 
R.,  will  erect  a  memorial  boulder  on  the 
site  of  the  old  town  pump  at  Coram, 
L.  I.,  to  commemorate  the  bravery  of 
American  patriots  udio  under  the  cover 
of  darkness  stole  up  to  the  barracks  of 
British  troops  camped  there  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  fired  and  de¬ 
stroyed  300  tons  of  hay  the  British  troops 
had  stored  for  Winter  use. 

Three  members  of  the  family  of  George 
A.  Billings  of  Maple  Avenue,  New 
London,  Conn.,  were  killed  and  the  fourth 
seriously  injured  when  a  light  engine  on 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart¬ 
ford  Railroad  struck  their  automobile  at 
the  Maple  Avenue  crossing  within  a 
few  feet  of  their  home,  April  15. 

Three  persons  were  killed  at  Plum 
Brooks  Crossing  near  Norwood,  N.  Y., 
April  15,  when  their  car  crashed  into 
New  York  Central  Train  No.  18,  south¬ 
bound  from  Massena  to  Watertown. 
The  dead  are :  Hollis  Martin,  fifty, 
Village  President  of  Norwood ;  Miss 
Marion  Martin,  eighteen,  his  daughter, 
and  Miss  Florence  Martin,  sixteen,  a 
niece. 

April  13,  an  explosion  of  unknown 
origin  destroyed  a  hall  at  West  Plains, 
Mo.,  where  a  community  dance  was  in 
progress.  Thirty-six  persons  were  killed, 
others  are  given  as  missing,  and  16  were 
injured.  Fire  which  followed  caused  a 
loss  of  over  $100,000. 

A  fire  which  swept  through  the  Iro¬ 
quois  Hotel  in  South  Carolina  Avenue, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  just  before  its  ninety- 
eight  guests  were  to  have  risen,  April 
15,  killed  three  persons  and  injured  15 
others.  Two  more  are  reported  missing. 
The  property  loss  was  $300,000. 

Thirteen  persons  were  burned  to  death 
in  a  fire  that  destroyed  the  home  of 
Embro  Krepaelialk  at  Blairfour,  Blair 
County,  Pa.,  April  16.  The  fire  ended 
the  wedding  festivities  of  Anna,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Krepachalk,  and  the 
victims  included  Mrs.  Krepachalk,  the 
bride,  and  bridegroom,  six  other  Krepa¬ 
chalk  children,  two  boarders  and  two 


other,  known  as  the  Johnson  bill,  liber¬ 
alizes  the  compensation  and  insurance 
features  of  the  war  risk  and  bonus  laws 
and  affords  additional  benefits  for  veter¬ 
ans  and  beneficiaries,  at  the  cost  of 
$5,632,346  a  year  over  the  present,  annual 
outlay. 

President  Coolidge,  April  17.  sharply 
condemned  the  Jones-Reid  flood-control 
bill — passed  by  the  Senate  and  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  House — as  the  most  extortion¬ 
ate  piece  of  attempted  legislation  he  has 
witnessed  in  all  his  public  experience. 
Lumber  interests,  the  President  feels, 
would  profit  most  from  such  legislation. 
While  the  House  was  clearing  the  way 
for  immediate  discussion  of  the  measure, 
which,  if  passed,  as  seems  probable 
would  call  on  the  Treasury  for  about 
$1,500,000,000.  the  President  was  con¬ 
ferring  with  House  leaders  in  the  hope 
that  some  modification  might  be  found 
to  avoid  passage  of  a  bill  which  he  feels 
it  his  duty  to  veto. 

Blood  Spots  in  Eggs 

I  frenquently  see  questions  as  to  the 
cause.  I  had  a  small  flock  of  Leg¬ 
horns  in  an  open-front  house  near  a 
path  where  people  and  dogs  were  pass¬ 
ing  quite  often  and  found  many  eggs 
contained  these  blood  spots.  Watching 
the  pullets  fly  wildly  when  any  one 
passed  struck  me  as  a  possible  reason 
for  at  least  some  of  the  spots  and  I  put 
up  some  old  feed  bags  that  cut  off  the 
view.  After  the  second  day  I  had  no 
more  blood  spots.  I  do  not  claim  that 
fright  and  wild  flying  cause  all  the 
trouble  but  in  my  case  a  cure  was  had. 

Several  times  I  have  had  a  flock  to 
commence  eating  eggs  along  in  the 
Fall  when  pullets  are  prone  to  lay  any¬ 
where  but  in  the  nests  and  have  al¬ 
ways  cured  it  by  getting  egg  shells 
from  a  bakery  and  cutting  down  on 
other  feed  for  two  or  three  days.  After 
the  second  lot  of  egg  shells  is  eaten 
you  can  safely  break  eggs  in  the  coop 
and  your  hens  will  all  walk  away  on 
their  toes.  Best  of  all  this  does  not 
check  laying  in  any  way. 

New  Jersey.  frank  e.  frambes. 

Soil  Sterilizing  for  Poultry 
Parasites 

Would  the  asphalt  gasoline  heater 
be  useful  for  sterilizing  the  soil  of  poul¬ 
try  yards  that  have  been  infested  with 
worms?  Why  do  some  farms  escape 
the  curse  while  others  suffer?  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  readers  might  show  why, 
with  similar  conditions  a  few  farms 
seem  to  escape  the  curse,  and  whether 
time  will,  or  has,  developed  parasites 
that  hold  the  worms  in  check. 

Long  Island.  wm.  w.  everett. 


guests. 


12-BIRD  BACK  YARD 
POULTRY  HOUSE,  $12 

Ideal  for  home  flock.  Floor  space,  68x35 
in.  Height,  front,  44  in.;  rear,  32  in. 
Complete  with  floor,  roosts,  dropping 
a^,t]TO,“eSJs-  Shipped  knocked 
down.  $12  f.o.b.  Randolph.  Scratching 
Shed,  same  size  but  lower,  $6.25  extra. 

Free  Catalog  shows  Poultry  Houses. 
Pigeon  Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches  and  Dog 
Kennels.  Write  today. 

act,  e.  C.  YOUNG  “company, 

85  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


YOU  KNOW 

P ennsylvania  State  Supervised 
and  Blood  Tested 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

are  bred  and  hatched  hy 

MARCUS  A.  McKNIGHT 

Carlisle,  Penna. 


Chicks ,  eggs  and  pullets  now 
offered  at  reduced  prices. 


thicks,  $8  per  100  and  up 

100 %  live  delivery  to  your  door.  Our  24-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  Free.  Our  Chickens  are  hogan 

25  50  100  500 

White,  Buff,  Brown  and 

Black  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.50  $10  00  $43  00 

special  Leghorns,  Rocks, 

Reds  and  Wyandottes  3.25 

Light  Broilers .  2.75 

Heavy  ’Broilers .  3  75 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY 


6.50  12  00  53  00 

4  50  8  00  40.00 

6.50  12.00  53  OG 

Ickesburg,  Pa. 


TTIRKFY  WI,ite  Holland.  Beautiful 

Ixlvl!.  I  LUuj  Strong  stock,  8—  S6  OO. 

HIE  MOUNTAIN  KOAU  POULTRY  FARM  .  A«hofcan.  \.  V. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


AVIATION.  —  The  German  plane 
Bremen  started  across  the  Atlantic  from 
the  Baldonnel  Airdrome,  Irish  Free 
State,  April  12.  Aboard  the  plane  for 
the  trans-Atlantic  flight  were  Capt.  Her¬ 
mann  Koehl,  German  pilot ;  Col.  James 
Fitzmaurice,  Commandant  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  Air  Force,  and  Freiherr  von 
Huenefeld,  backer  of  the  venture.  The 
plane  landed  the  next  day  on  Greenly 
Island,  close  to  the  Southern  Labrador 
coast,  far  off  their  course,  forced  down 
by  lack  of  fuel,  caused  by  head  winds 
and  fog.  The  plane  was  described  as 
slightly  damaged,  but  its  crew,  Capt. 
Hermann  Koehl,  chief  pilot ;  Col.  James 
Fitzmaurice  and  Freiherr  Ehrenfried 
Gunther  von  Huenefeld,  are  safe.  They 
had  been  in  the  air  approximately  35 
hours.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  the 
aviators  suffering  privation,  regardless  of 
the  length  of  their  stay.  Long  Point,  a 
settlement  with  a  number  of  residents, 
offers  comfortable  accommodations.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this,  five  men  and  two  women 
have  lost  their  lives  attempting  this 
western  passage. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Secretary  Kellogg, 
April  13,  announced  opening  of  negotia¬ 
tions  asking  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy  to  join  the  United  States 
and  France  in  the  project  of  renouncing 
war  as  a  method  of  settling  international 
quarrels.  The  draft  treaty  presented  to 
all  these  Governments  goes  far  beyond 
any  pact  so  far  negotiated,  inasmuch  as 
it  makes  no  exceptions  to  the  class  of 
disputes  that  must  be  settled  by  peaceful 
methods,  which  means  by  arbitration  or 
council.  There  is  no  reservation  of  points 
of  national  honor,  territory,  matters  of 
domestic  import,  or  anything  else. 

Without  opposition  the  House,  April 
16,  passed  two  bills  giving  greater  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  World  War  veterans  and 
affording  additional  hospitalization  for 
the  maimed,  wounded  and  sick  among 
their  number.  One  bill  carries  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  expenditure  of  $15,000,000  for 
additional  Hospitals  and  dispensaries.  It 
was  reported  to  the  House  by  the  World 
War  vererans’  committee  and  handled  on 
the  floor  by  Mrs.  Rogers,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  framed  it.  The 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  CUT  PRICES 


Effective  April  23.  1928 

$11.00  for  100 
$13.00  for  100 


$15.00  for  100 


$3.25  for  25 
5.00  for  50 

$3.75  for  25 
7.00  for  50 


$4.25  for  25 
8.00  for  50 


$  52 A0  for  500 
100.00  for  1000 

$  62.50  for  500 
120.00  for  1000 


$  72.50  for  500 
140.00  for  1000 


White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
White  Rocks 
W.  Wyandottes 

SPECIAL  MATINGS — Add  3c  per  chick  to  above  prices 

.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Mixed  (for  Broilers)  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Write  for  prices  on  chicks  from  blood-tested  stock 

Ready  for  Shipment  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  each  week 

KERR'S  Breeding  birds  are  pure-bred,  se-  KERR’S  service  to  customers  is  unexcelled, 

lected  tor  health,  vigor  and  productiveness:  the  result  of  years  of  experience.  Four  big 
kept  on  unrestricted  farm  range.  hatcheries  insure  quick  shipments. 

KERRS  quality  is  proven  by  the  many  KERR’S  chicks  are  big,  husky  and  full  of 

winnings  in  National  egg-laying  contests.  Vigor  and  develop  into  profitable  fowl*. 

rn  Tual.ity  Real  money  makers  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid 

Bred  for  business  Any  quantity— any  time  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 

Remit  with  money  order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC.,  Dept.  9 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


$1Z.5U  2  1  5»*a*c-Ccrtiiied,  Blood  Tested,  Specialty-Bred 

enn  Chicks  trom  Select  WENE  Matings 

$60  for  500;  $110  lor  1,000— IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES. 

HEAVIER  BREEDS  ALSO  REDUCED 


tested  breeders  Yl i  Jr  inn- *77’  rT  ™e  Uocks  and  R-  I-  Hed  Chicks  from  blood 

frm,,  liwi-p  100,  $77  for  .>00.  Special  Cross-Breed,  White  Wyandotte — White  K.»-k 

(« ‘SsiTiasar  "m  s™ 

s.  0,  a—*.* 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS _  Dept.  A  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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1881 — Wyckoff’s  S.  C,  White  Leghorns — 1928 

(America’s  Business  Hen) 

The  Gold  Standard  of 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  VALUE 

The  undisputed  foundation  of  the  best  flocks  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  in 
the  world  for  nearly  half  a  century.  There's  a  reason. 

Real  quality  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY  OLD  CHICKS  from  the 
finest  and  closest  selected  matings  in  the  country.  An  honestly  conducted 
breeding  farm.  No  bought-up  trash,  no  fairy  tales,  no  bunk. 

Now  booking  orders  for  fine  selected  three  months  old  pullets  for  June 
shipment.  Illustrated  and  Instructive  Catalogue  Mailed  on  Request. 


7*#  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

Feather  Eating;  Alfalfa 
Meal 


C.  H.  WYCKOFF  &  SON 

Box  Y 


Aurora,  Cayuga  County 


New  York 


«i\ATHENEON  CHICKS, , 


EXHIBITION  QUALITY-  BRED  TO  LAY 


SATISFACTION  —  PROFIT 

Granite  Springs.  N.  Y.,  April  2.  1928. 

"I  enclose  herewith  our  check  for  $210  for  which  please  send 
us  1,500  White  Rock  chicks  at  your  earliest  convenience.  Your 
last  year’s  White  Rock  chicks  gave  a  very  good  account  of  them- 

_  selves  and  compare  favorably  with  some  of  the  high  pedigreed 

chicks  we  purchased  at  many  times  the  price  you  charge  for  yours.” — Granite  Springs  Farm,  By  B.  M.  Freeman. 
WHAT  IS  QUALITY  STOCK  WORTH  TO  YOU? — Can  you  write  such  a  letter  on  your  last  year’s  purchase 
of  chicks?  If  not,  why?  Hundreds  of  our  customers  are  making  good  money  from  Atheneon  Chicks  which  is 
the  reason  why  they  come  hack  to  us  year  after  year.  50  100  500  lODO 

S.  C.  White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  . . i . $5.75  $11.00  $52.00  $100.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  5.75  11.00  52.00  100.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . 7.00  13.00  62.00 

White  Wyaudottes,  Black  &  White  Minorcas  . 7.00  13.00  02.00  120.00 

Silver  Wyaudottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . . . .  8.00  15.00  7 ...00  . 

Buff  Rocks,  Silver  Campines  .  8.00  15.00  72.00  •••••- 

Heavy  Mixed  (odds  and  ends)  . .  5.75  10.50  50.00  100.00 

Save  time— order  direct  from  ad.  Prices  effective  May  3d  to  June  1st.  Full  count,  live  delivery  guaranteed 
C.O.D.  shipments  postage  extra.  ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  92,  ATHENS,  OHIO 


NIAGARA  “QUALITY”  CHIX  AND  DUX 

1,  2  &  3-week-old  chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  NIAGARA  Chix  for  your  Winter  layers.  NIAGARA 
Chix  have  a  country-wide  reputation  for  vigor,  vitality,  and  rapid  development 
into  profitable  layers.  NIAGARA  Chix  are  from  hardy,  northern  grown,  free 
range  breeding  flocks  selected  and  bred  by  the  Hogan  System.  We  can  now  supply 
you  witfi  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes 
and  Pekin  Ducklings,  at  13  cents  and  up. 

Our  guarantee  protects  you  and  insures  you  profits  and  satisfaction. 
FOR  BIGGER  POULTRY  PROFITS  GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Aeeociation 

2.  Niagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1887  Reference :  State  Bank  of  Ransomville 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


Out*  1  Qfk  V Any  For  18  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 
vriil  ULII  1  Cal  for  egg  production  and  quality. 

There  are  reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we 
have  never  been  able  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  18  years. 
Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  banded  and  record  kept,  Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 
Liberal  Discount  on  Quantity  Orders. 

Chicks  Sent  C.  O.  D.  If  You  Wish.  Get  Our  Plan 
Combination  offers  on  chicks,  brooder  stoves  and  brooder  houses.  Twelve  varieties.  Pullets  for 
sale  Valuable  Book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  free  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more.  . 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  MAIN  ST.  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


CHOICE,  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


NO  JVIONBY  —  WE  ^KIP  C.O.D.) 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru. generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred. 


healthy,  carefully  selected.  100*  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  50  100  300  600 

S. C.  White,  Buff.  Brown,  Black  Leghorns.  Anconas  ................. . $8.60  $  6.7o  $13  $38.00  $62 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds .  4.00  7.76  16  43.00  72 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.25  8.25  16  46.25  76 

Assorted.  All  Heavy  Breeds .  “-??  „„ 

Tprflpv  Black  Giants . . . . . . . .  6.00  11.60  Z2 

**  THE  ADA  HATCHERY  Route  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 
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WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


/-if  i c  /—i  /—v  w-v  Send  only  $1.00  end  pay 
LniLIVO  L>.  vA >  LI,  postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Write  for 
catalog  or  send  full  amount  with  order — save  postage.  25  50  100  500  1  000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  S.  C.  M.  Anconas . $2.50  $4.50  $  9.00  $41.00  $  80 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.]C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas  3.00  5.75  11.00  52.00  100 

White  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.26  6.25  12.00  57.00  113 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  6.00  11.00  20.00  95.00  190 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends,  Mixed  Chicks .  2.75  4.50  8.00  38.00  75 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  3  00  6.50  10.00  49.00  97 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  2,  GIBSONBURG,'  O. 


SERVICE  PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS  quality 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Prepaid  Prices  for  25 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas . .  $3.50 

White,  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks  ) 


Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List, 


50 

$6.50 


100 

$12.00 


200 

$23.50 


500 

$57.50 


1000 

$110.00 


$3.75  $7.25  $14.00  $27.50  $67.50  $130.00 


Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons!  ...  .  _  _  „ 

S.  S.  Hamburgs,  16c.  Assorted  Breeds,  10c.  Member  A.  B.  C.  P.  A. 
THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  BOX  B 


Our  22nd  Year. 
TIFFIN,  OHIO 


»  are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  .. 
i  and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  A' 
J  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard.  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically yA, 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  '  , 
ic  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  -y\ 
•  free  poultry  book  and  prices. 

>F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  40  Fairport,  N. 


Why  do  liens  eat  feathers  and  pick 
them  off  each  other  and  what  will  pre¬ 
vent  it?  What  makes  them  strain  and 
bleed  at  the  vent?  Does  Alfalfa 
meal  take  the  place  of  green  food  in 
the  egg  mash,  and  is  it  as  good  as 
mangels  and  cabbage.  e.  e.  s. 

Connecticut. 

Feather  eating  results  from  what  is 
called  a  depraved  appetite,  that  is  an 
appetite  for  unsuitable  and  indigestible 
foods.  When  bloody  quills  are  secured 
with  the  feathers  from  living  fowls,  the 
taste  of  the  fresh  blood  undoubtedly 
stimulates  this  appetite.  Enough  food 
of  suitable  kinds  will  do  much  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  habit  hut  it  may  show  itself 
in  closely  confined  fowls  in  spite  of  any 
feeding.  Straining  and  bleeding  indi¬ 
cates  either  some  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  an  egg  or  inflamation  or  the 
vent  and  adjacent  parts.  It  is  apt  to 
occur  in  pullets  laying  large  eggs  be¬ 
fore  the  egg  passages  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  strain  upon  them.  Alfalfa 
meal,  if  of  good  quality,  may  replace 
green  food  in  the  ration.  It  is  not  a 
fresh  vegetable  food,  like  mangels  and 
cabbages,  but  substitutes  rather  for 
such  foods  as  clover  and  green  grasses. 
Vegetables  like  mangels  may  well  be 
fed,  even  if  the  mash  contains  alfalfa, 
though  not  as  necessary.  m.  f.  d. 


A  Small  Flock’s  Record 

My  seven  pullets  were  hatched  June 
11,  1927.  In  November  two  pullets 
started  to  lay.  In  October  the  seven 
birds  laid  61  eggs ;  January,  102 :  Feb¬ 
ruary,  109 :  March,  149,  or  50  per  cent 
for  four  Winter  months.  These  birds 
were  never  outside  of  building,  never 
sick,  are  still  laying  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition. 

Their  food  is  before  them  constant¬ 
ly  ;  half  and  half,  beef  scrap  and  bran, 
by  measure ;  clipped  oats,  cracked  corn, 
fine  ground  oyster  shell,  water,  hot 
mash,  half  bran  and  beef  scrap  every 
morning.  Run  waste  cabbage,  pota¬ 
toes,  apples,  etc,  were  given,  and  fed 
in  troughs  about  1  ft.  above  the  floor. 
This  keeps  food  clean.  It  is  poor  prac¬ 
tice  to  feed  food  in  dirty  litter. 

Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.  C.  s. 


Feeding  Questions 

I  expect  500  White  Leghorn  chicks 
shortly,  and  send  the  formula  I  have 
been  feeding  my  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  all  Winter.  Would  this  be  a  good 
mash  for  chicks :  100  lbs.  cornmeal,  35 
lbs.  bran,  35  lbs.  wheat  middlings,  35 
lbs.  meat  scrap,  7%  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal, 
4  lbs.  dried  skim-milk,  2  lbs.  salt,  2 
lbs.  medicine?  Mixed  grain  morning, 
cracked  corn  evening.  What  feed  is 
used  for  Jersey  eggs?  My  customers 
say  that  my  eggs  have  a  heavy  taste. 

New  York.  H.  z. 

The  mashes  ordinarily  fed  laying 
fowls  are  not  considered  best  adapted 
to  growing  chicks  for  the  first  few 
weeks,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that 
yours  would  do  well  upon  the  formula 
that  you  give  if  all  the  ingredients 
were  of  good  quality.  There  is  no  ob¬ 
ject,  however,  in  adding  any  medicine 
to  the  mash.  If  the  food  is  of  good 
quality,  drugs  can  add  nothing  of 
value;  if  it  is  not  of  good  quality, 
drugs  cannot  rectify  the  trouble  that 
it  may  cause.  Meat  scrap  for  baby 
chicks  should  be  finely  ground  or  have 
the  coarse  pieces  of  meat  and  hone 
sifted  out.  A  good  baby  chick  mash 
may  be  made  according  to  the  Cornell 
formula :  25  lbs.  yellow  cornmeal ;  20 
lbs.  each  of  wheat  bran  and  flour  mid¬ 
dlings;  10  lbs.  each  of  finely  ground 
heavy  oats  and  high-grade  fine  ground 
meat  scrap ;  5  lbs.  of  bonemeal  and  % 
lb.  of  fine  salt.  If  oats  weighing  40 
lbs.  or  more  to  the  bushel  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  amount  of  cornmeal  may 
be  doubled.  Light  oats  are  not  valuable 
as  poultry  food.  New  Jerseyites  do  not 
use  any  special  feeds  for  poultry.  Your 
customers  who  detect  a  “heavy  taste” 
in  your  eggs  may  mean  that  the  yolks 
are  dark.  Heavy  feeding  of  green 
stuffs  may  produce  this.  There  is  a 
fashion  for  light  colored  yolks,  prob¬ 
ably  caused  by  the  light  color  of  those 
in  fancy  imported  California  eggs. 

M.  B.  D. 


Pinecrest  Orchards 
STRAIN 

5.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
Baby  Chicks 

1  Week  to  10  Weeks  Old  Chicks 

Electrically  hatched  twice  a  week  in 
our  16, 000-egg  incubator.  Stock  100% 
free  from  white  diarrhoea.  State  test¬ 
ed.  Foundation  stock  came  from  the 
highest  egg  production  Ii.  I.  R.  farm 
in  the  U.  S.  This  is  not  a  commercial 
hatchery — merely  buying  eggs  and  sell¬ 
ing  chicks.  This  is  a  real  poultry  farm. 
DON’T  SAVE  PENNIES  ON 
CHICKS  AND  LOSE  DOLLARS 
ON  PULLETS. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Scott  Poultry  Farm 

Groton,  Mass. 


Box  R 


Hubbard  Farms 
S.  C.  Red  Chicks 

have  a  reputation  for 

Livability — Vigor — Fast  Growth — 
Egg  Production 

Every  one  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  REDS. 
All  breeders  blood-tested  free  from  White 
Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog:  will  help  and  inter¬ 
est  you.  Our  chicks  will  pay  you  profits. 
Pull  satisfaction  always  guaranteed.  We 
are  the  largest  breeders  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  in  the  world.  Three  and  four  week  old 
chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Bex  225,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

REDBIRD  FARM  is  where  some  of  the  best  laying 
stock  in  the  country  comes  from.  For  seventeen  years 
we  have  specialized  in  high  egg  production.  If  you 
want  eggs  try  our  chicks.  Our  5.000  breeders  are  in 
perfect  condition,  state  tested.  They  have  the  size  and 
color.  Our  best  matings  are  trapnested.  Catalog  free. 

READ  THIS 

REDBIRD  FARM.  “From  the  baby  chicks  purchased 
from  you  March  3,  we  got  the  first  egg  July  14.  at 
which  time  the  largest  cockerel  weighed  6  lbs.  15  oz. 
By  the  end  of  August  the  pullets  were  laying  between 
50  and  60%.  They  are  of  good  size  and  uniform  color. 
We  have  never  seen  Beds  that  developed  so  rapidly 
and  uniformly." — A.  B.  Roberts,  Norway,  Maine. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


SREDL  BABY  CHICKS 

Every  chick  has  a  200-egg  sire  or  better.  Every 
breeder  is  State  tested  twice,  free  from  white  diar¬ 
rhoea.  Your  success  depends  on  clean,  vigorous 
chicks,  with  the  “lay”  instinct  bred  into  them. 

Official  contest  records  up  to  259  eggs,  why  not 
start  withja  tested  and  proven  strain — They  cost  no 
more— Cat  i  log  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  80  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Rf  WFEIlGl  18e>  Renvy  Mixed  lOo,  Duck- 
•  *•  WljWij  lings,  35c.  Under  50  add  lc.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  I.  W.  MOYER  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

Send  Order  Now  for  May  Chicks 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

C.  ,, m.  Send  Order  Now  ...  vuu-u 

Nfnf  Ma?  Prices-  $10  00  Per  100  $90.00-1000 

■  Postage  paid.  100%  Jive  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

f  ¥  J J[ f  If  O  Barred  Rocks,  Reds, 
L/i  White  Leghorns 

S10.00  a  100 — from  our  heavy  egg  strains. 
Every  chick  guaranteed.  Mixed,  #8.00  a  100. 
Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Postage  Prepaid. 
Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure.  Penna. 

White  Wyandotte .  14c 

White  Rock .  13c 

Barred  Rock .  12c 

Heavy  Mixed .  9c 

100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed. 

BEAVEH  SPRINGS,  PA. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


JAS.  E.  DLS1I 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

LOTS  0FCKOF100d  rANC500  STRA1000 
$10.00  $47.00  $00.00 

i09%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa- 

PRICES  A FTER  MAY  1 5th.  1 OO 

White  and  Brown  Leghorue .  $  8.00 

Harrcd  Itocks  . 0.00 

White  Rock*,  R.  I.  Beds  .  10.00 

Mixed  for  Broilers .  0.50 

600,  less,  1000,  lc  less.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  ULSH  POULTRY 
FARM  0  HATCHERY,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A . 

CHICKS-PULLETS"SSSJks“«!J- 

•ively— May  and  June  Chicks,  9c  and  up.  Older  from 
this  advertisement.  Prompt  shipments.  Catalogue. 

BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Now  Washington,  Ohio 

l^ftftWVWUWWUWWWWVWW}' 

Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  In  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Women  Stock  Breeders  in 
Maine 

At  one  of  the  large  Pomona  gatherings 
in  Maine  recently  the  wise  lecturer  ar¬ 
ranged  a  most  unique  program  which 
Idled  all  the  hours  possible  and  proved 
much  enthusiasm.  It  was  advertised  as 
Stock  Breeders  Day.  Fortunately  the 
representatives  of  all  the  known  pure 
breeds  were  present  and  set  forth  the 
claims  for  their  favorites  in  satisfactory 
manner.  For  the  Jerseys  there  came 
two  well-known  women,  enthusiastic  be¬ 
lievers  and  breeders  of  this  popular  breed, 
and  as  they  told  the  story  of  their  work, 
running  back  more  than  twenty  years,  the 
brothers  sat  up  and  took  notice,  for  the 
records  they  gave  went  far  ahead  of  what 
the  male  portion  was  doing,  or  at  least 
a  large  proportion  of  them.  The  high 
standard  reached  by  both  of  these  sisters 
has  resulted  in  their  surplus  males  being 
taken  by  clubs  and  individuals  all  over 
the  State  where  they  are  making  good. 
One  lady  stated  that  from  one  cow  in 
her  herd  she  sold  in  18  months,  more 
than  $250.  worth  of  cream,  and  others 
range  well  alongside.  Her  claim  was 
that  the  cost  of  keeping  was  less  than 
with  other  breeds,  and  some  are  now  pro¬ 
ducing  well  at  20  years  old.  The  other 
sister  was  emphatic  in  stating  that  she 
kept  no  cows  which  do  not  produce  milk 
and  cream  enough  to  bring  in  $500  each. 
The  males  in  these  herds  are  gold  medal 
animals  of  high  breeding,  and  five  of  the 
cows  are  gold  or  silver  medal  animals. 
One  of  these  breeders  has  been  a  success¬ 
ful  competitor  at  our  fairs,  having  more 
than  150  ribbons  Avon  in  recent  years. 
As  one  reads  this  simple  story  there  will 
come  the  thought  of  the  radical  change 
in  public  sentiment  regarding  woman's 
sphere.  I  remember  distinctly  when  re¬ 
porting  for  our  State  paper  years  ago 
1  found  a  Avomanly  woman  at  our  larger 
lairs  with  her  herd  of  Jerseys,  and  many 
were  the  criticisms  voiced  against  her 
because  she  Avas  out  of  her  place.  The 
death  of  her  husband  had  left  her  the 
farm  and  stock,  and  a  family  of  young 
children,  and  Avisely,  without  shrinking, 
she  took  up  the  duties  of  dairymaid  as 
well  as  home-maker.  This  is  just  what 
these  Avomen  are  doing  today,  and  there 
are  a  number  scattered  OArer  the  state, 
and  no  one  is  shocked. 

The  doors  of  opportunity  have  been 
opening  during  the  years  and  into  the 
professions,  and  all  industrial  occupations 
women  are  stepping  along-side  their 
brothers,  and  making  good,  AA-hile  the 
homes  are  bright  examples  of  that  true 
spirit  of  cooperation.  As  these  sisters 
told  their  story  doubtless  some  of  the 
i>rothers  felt  a  tinge  of  shame  rising, 
because  of  the  lower  level  of  their  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  frequent  complaints  over 
the  hard  luck  of  the  dairyman.  If  there 
AA'as  one  present  who  could  shoAAr  figures 
as  good  as  here  given  they  failed  to  rise 
to  the  opportunity.  Such  dairy  work 
tells  of  method,  care,  Avise  system  of 
feeding  and  close  companionship  with  the 
coaa’S.  Only  through  intimate  friendly 
relations  could  such  records  be  possible. 
If  others  are  stimulated  to  strive  for  the 
same  the  day  Avas  a  profitable  one  for 
all.  While  no  figures  are  reported  from 
other  breeds  their  salient  points  of 
merit  Avere  clearly  set  forth  by  men  avIio 
have  for  years  been  building  up  a  high 
standard  with  each  other.  Where  shall 
Ave  look  for  tAvo  sisters  doing  better  than 
these?  G.  M.  TWITCHELL. 

MAINE 


Those  Poor  Laying  Hens 

I  Avas  much  attracted  by  the  ac¬ 
count  of  B.  S.,  NeAV  York,  page  511. 
If  those  hens  are  closely  housed  I 
would  arrange  to  give  them  ventilation 
without  draft.  Do  not  let  them  out 
early  in  the  morning,  or  feed  them 
until  they  have  picked  some  grass. 
Then  let  them  have  a  little  mixed 
grain.  Feed  the  mash,  then  mixed 
Avith  50%  bran  slightly  moistened  and 
not  more  than  they  will  eat  clean  in 
an  hour,  keeping  them  somewhat 
underfed.  GWe  some  mixed  grain  dur¬ 
ing  afternoon;  enough  to  keep  their 
digestive  tract  operating,  and  at  night 
forget  sometimes  to  give  them  full  feed 
before  roosting.  Oyster  shell,  charcoal 
and  some  ground  bone  is  always  ac¬ 
ceptable.  If  their  ovaries  are  not  dis¬ 
eased  they  should  begin  to  lay.  The 
best  medicine  for  hens  is  to  forget  to 
feed  them  occasionally  at  night. 

New  Jersey.  J.  h.  aokekman 


a  Whole  Year’s  Subscription 
to  the  Purina  Poultryman 


A  GIFT  from  the  Purina  Mills  to  every  reader  of 
Rural  New  Yorker  who  mails  this  coupon.  No  strings 
attached.  No  obligations.  A  whole  year’s  subscription 
to  a  magazine  full  of  practical  helps  to  make  poultry 
raising  more  profitable  for  you. 


Each  issue  will  bring  you  up-to-the-minute  information 
on  the  very  problems  you  are  now  facing  with  your  own 
flocks.  Articles  by  prominent  poultrymen  will  show  you 
how  you  can  hatch  more  chicks,  raise  heavy  broilers  and 
fryers  quicker,  and  make  pullets  mature  and  lay  sooner. 
They’ll  tell  you  how  to  cull,  feed  in  hot  weather,  get  a 
quick  molt,  build  handy  chicken  yard  equipment,  pre¬ 
vent  and  cure  diseases,  how  to  get  extra  winter  eggs, 
how  to  keep  down  expenses  and  market  eggs  and 
chickens  at  a  bigger  profit. 


Fill  out  your  coupon.  We’ll  enter  your 
name  for  a  year’s  subscription  as  a  gift 
from  us  without  the  slightest  obligation. 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  GRATIOT  ST.  A 
ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


4>VC 
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FOUR  REASONS  FOR  BUYING  SUNBEAM  HIGH-GRiADE  CHICKS 
1.— Absolute  Reliability.  Eleventh  Year.  One  of  the  Oldest  Ohio  Hatcheries.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Reference. 
Buckeye  Commercial  Bank.  2. — Finest  Quality.  From  purebred,  heavy  laying  winter-egg  flocks,  selected  and 
inspected  for  years  by  experts.  Healthy,  hardy,  vigorous.  3.— Ohio  Accredited.  All  breeders  chosen  and  leg- 
banded  by  Experts  authorized  by  the  Ohio  State  Poultry  Improvement  Assn.  4.— Very  Low  Prices.  Compare 
these  prices  with  chicks  of  equal  quality  anywhere.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  2%  discount  on  all  cash  orders 
three  weeks  in  advance.  Postpaid  to  your  door —  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks  . $3.25  $6.00  $12.00  $34.50  $55.00  $105.00 

S-  CA  R-  I-  Re4s  .  3-25  6.00  12.00  34.50  55.00  105.00 

S.  C.  AYhite  and  Buff  Orpingtons  .  3.25  6.00  12.00  34.50  55.00  105.00 

AY  lilt©  and  Silver  AVyandottes  .  3.25  6.00  12.00  34.50  55.00  105.00 

AA'hite.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  .  3.00  5.25  10.00  28.50  45.00  85.00 

Assorted  Heavies,  $10  per  100.  All  Breeds.  $9  per  100.  AVe  ship  C.  O.  I). 

Careful  personal  attention  to  all  orders.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  our  Beautiful  1928  Catalog.  Our 
chicks  went  into  29  States  and  2  Canadian  Provinces  last  year.  Our  shipping  losses  were  less  than  1%.  less 
than  one  chick  in  each  100.  SUNBEAM  HATCHERY  BOX  58  FINDLAY.  OHIO 


ED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

e  sonieHrinGT  special  to  offer  you.  Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer 

snouia  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all 
aoout  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

w  OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

livery  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  inspected 
by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  University. 
GUARANTEED  CHICKS.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plan.  You  can’t  lose  on 
our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERIES  101  MAIN  ST.,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


TANCRED  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  “direct’ 

Mzef'hMlk6  rani^e  hipLh  pincers.  Disease  unknown  oil  our  farm.  285  to  312  breeding  of  lai 

W6  of  whlte  leghorns  exclusively.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  circuit 

H.  A.  AsnBERY  &  SON  BOX  K  SODUS,  N.  ' 


STICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Big  Hatche.  May  8-15-23-29. 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  8.  C. 
AVhite  Leghorns,  254-312  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy 
and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100JJ  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  at  SI  3  per  100,  $38 
per  300,  $62  per  500,  $130  per  1000.  10% 

books  order.  Free  circular. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLEK.  Box  R,  Sheridan.  Pa. 


EWING’S  ^HITE1  LEGHORNS 

give  satisfaction.  24th  year.  AA'liite  Leghorns  exclusively. 
For  14  years  males  from  250  to  314  egg  hens  have  sired 
my  stock.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free,  on  farm 

range.  HUSKY  CHICKS  and  FERTILE  EGGS.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  and  quality  that  please.  Catalog  free. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA| 


Southern  Delaware  Baby  Chicks 

Hocks,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes  and  Reds,  from  State  Supervised 
breeders  for  your  protection.  Sunny  moderate  climate  helps  us 
to  hatch  strong  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.-  Send  for  prices 
and  guarantee  delivery.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del. 


WHITE  HEN  BREEDING  FARM 

N.  J.  Certified  and  K.  O.  P.  Chicks  from  range 
reared  large,  productive  White  Leghorns. 

Write  for  descript  ii'e  pamphlet 

JT.  P.  VREELAMI  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  J. 
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AMERICAN  CCRTOCULn 


imerICA5  LEADING  strain? 

Carefully  Bred  and  Culled 


FOUNDATION  males  from  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  TANCRED  and 
WYCKOFF  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  carefully  bred  and  cnlled  for  high 
egg  production,  SHEPPARD’S  “FAMOUS”  LAYING  ANCONAS  and 
TORMOHLEN’S  BROWN  LEGHORNS:  Chicks  at  $12  per  100:  $57.50  for  500, 
and  $110  for  1,000. 

Foundation  males  from  THOMPSON’S  “RINGLET”  and  HOLTERMAN’S 
"ARISTOCRAT”  Barred  Rocks,  PAPE’S  BLACK  MINORCAS,  White  Rocks, 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds;  Chicks  $14  for  100;  $67.50  for  500; 
$130  for  1,000. 

Finest  Quality  SILVER  LACED  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  and  BUFF 
ORPINGTONS:  $15  for  100;  $72.50  for  500;  and  $140  for  1,000. 

PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  $15  for  100;  $72.50  for  500;  $140  for  1,000. 

ASSORTED  HEAVY  BREEDS  at  $12  a  hundred. 

ASSORTED  LIGHT  BREEDS  at  $10  a  hundred. 

MANY  OF  THESE  CHICKS  SHOULD  WIN  IN  THE  FALL  AND 
WINTER  SHOWS  FOR  YOU  AND  PROVE  WONDERFUL  LAYERS 

Member  of  American  Baby  Chick  Producers  Assn.  Reference :  People’s  Bank¬ 
ing  Co.  IOO96  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write 
for  our  Free  Illustrated  4-color  descriptive  catalog.  Our  Flocks  have  the  blood, 
breeding,  hatching  and  care  to  insure  vim,  vitality  and  record  laying  for  you. 

GLASER  HATCHERIES 


Geo.  M.  Glaser,  Mgr* 


Box  155-B 


McCOMB.  OHIO 


100%  live:  delivery  postpaid 


NATIONAL  CHICKS-MAY  DELIVERY 


C.O.D.  or  cash  with  order.  Send  .$1  for  each  100 
chicks  ordered.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive. 

50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns . $5.75  $11  $52.00  $100 

Brd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds-Bl.  Minorcas  6.75  13  62.00  120 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.00  9  43.00  85 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  8  37.50  75 

Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  shipped 
prepaid  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 


Fairfield  Quality  Chicks 

Prices _  2*> 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  . $3.25 

English  White  Leghorns  .  3.25 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.75 

Rose  or  Single  Comb  Beds  .  3.75 

Silver  or  White  Wyandottes  .  4.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.00 

Large  assorted  for  broilers  .  3.25 

Light  and  Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00 

For  immediate  shipment  order  at  once.  Satisfaction 
about  “Sturdy  Built”  chicks.  Rich  with  poultry  pointers.  Write  for  it 
FAIRFIELD  HATCHERY  Lock  Box  509-A 


Quality  pullets  mature  from  duality  chicks.  Our 
breeding  stock  rigidly  selected  for  health,  vigor, 
heavy  egg  '  '  '  '  . 


If  these  things  count— order 

"Sturdy  Built"  chicks! 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$32.00 

$53.00 

$105.00 

6.00 

11.00 

32.00 

53.00 

105.00 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

61.75 

118.00 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

61.75 

118.00 

7.50 

14.00 

41.00 

68.00 

130.00 

7.50 

14.00 

41.00 

68.00 

130.00 

6.00 

11.00 

32.00 

53.00 

105.00 

4.75 

9.50 

28.50 

47.50 

95.00 

guaranteed. 

Get  our 

catalog 

free.  Tells  in  detail 

LANCASTER,  OHIO 


WRITE  foT  this  CHicK  Catalog 


Our  Hollywood  Whlto  Leghorns  are  headed  by  cockerels  (dames  records  290-300  eggs 
per  year)  direct  from  Hollywood  or  by  sons  of  above.  English  and  Tancred  Leghorns 
if  you  prefer.  We  also  hatch  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Dark  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Roger  Luxon  of  New  London  paid  for  a 
brooder  and  brooder  bouse  and  showed  a  cash  profit  of  $ 176  last  year  with  300  of  our  Rocks 
Write  for  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  stock.  Last  year  was  the  50th  year  our  President 
has.  McClave,  showed  at  Ohio  Stock  Fair.  He  is  known  the  world  over  as  a  poultrymau. 
”  ~  '  Write  today . 


Prices  are  attractive. 


NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  COMPANY 


Box  N 


NEW  LONDON, 


“LAWN  PARK”  COOP 

The  Wire  Park,  which  pulls  out  like  a  drawer,  gives 
lien  and  chicks  fresh  grass,  air  and  sunshine  during 
the  day;  closes  at  night  and  in  storms.  This  coop 
meets  every  demand;  portable,  with  removable  floor 
for  easy  cleaning;  roomy,  light,  durable,  sanitary. 
PROOF  AGAINST  HAWKS,  RATS,  WEASELS,  etc. 
Made  of  galvanized  metal;  repels  vermin.  Size,  open, 
18  in.  x  24  in.  x  48  in.  Pays  for  itself  in  chicks  and 
labor  saved.  Turn  work  into  pleasure  and  profit. 
Ask  for  Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  82  URBANA,  INDIANA 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

WILL  SHIP  C.  O.  D 

Light  Mixed . 7c  Owen’s  Strain  Reds,  12c 

S. C.W.  Leghorns,  8c  S.C.W.L.  Wyckoff,  12c 

Rocks  and  Reds,  10c  Heavy  Mixed .  9c 

Half  cent  less  on  500  lots. 

One  cent  less  on  1,000  lots. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop.,  United  Phone,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Will  ShlpC.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $4.00  $7.60  *12.00 

Barred  Rocks..  4.00  7.60  12.00 

White  Leghorns . .  3.50  6.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  7.00 

600  lots,  J4c  less— 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100 %  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVEK  -  McALISTElt VILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

PRICES  FOR  MARCH  AND  APRIL 

100  50  25 

Barred  Rooks  and  S.  C.  Reds..  *18. 00  36.50  *8.50 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ami  Mixed.  10.00  5.50  8,00 

Free  range  flocks.  100f{  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  "STWSS 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . *13.00  $62.60  *120 

Ed.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds .  15.00  72.60  140 

Wh.  Wyandottes  and  Bk.  Minorcas  16  00  77.50  150 

Assorted — Light,  9o;  Heavy,  12c;  Pekin  Ducklings,  28e. 
Immediate  delivery.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 
Bank  reference.  TAYLOR’S  H.tTOlIliKT  -  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Insure  Your  Profits 

With  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

CHICKS 

Bred  from  thousands  of  officially  banded 
breeding  hens  with  long  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestry. 

$12.00  Per  100  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection.  100  %  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 


BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Leghorns 

$8.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90 

Barred  Rocks 

3  50 

6.50 

12.00 

67.60 

110 

R.  X.  Reds 

8.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

Mixed 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

87.50 

70 

Stony  Point  Hatchery 

Box  R 

Richfield. 

,  Pa. 

books  order. 


Zeller’s  Extra  Quality  Chicks 

Barron  English  Large  Type  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks.  Trapnested,  production 
bred  matings  *13  per  100,  *62  per  500,  $120 
per  1000.  Also  quality  White  Wyandottes, 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Circular  free.  10  ?£ 
EDGAR  A.  ZELLER,  2014  Manilla  SI..  Harrisburg.  Pa 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN 


CHICKS 


May . .  10.00  per  100  90.00  per  1000 

Postage  Paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


25 

so 

100 

500 

lOOO 

S 

C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $3.00 

$5.50 

$10 

$47.50 

$  90 

s. 

C.  Rocks  and  Reds  • 

3.50 

6.50 

12 

57  50 

110 

s. 

C.  Buff  Orpinotons  - 

3.50 

6  50 

12 

57  50 

110 

s. 

C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain 

4  00 

8  00 

15 

72.50 

140 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  - 

2  50 

4.00 

7 

32.50 

60 

100 prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 


J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  rich^.pa 


An  Over-Seas  Veteran  and 
His  Poultry 

Rock  Cliff  Poultry  Farm  is  located 
just  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  villages 
of  Steuben  County,  N.  Y„  and  its  pro¬ 
prietor,  L.  Andrew  Winters,  a  young 
man  and  a  veteran  of  the  World  War, 
is  giving  the  flock  of  White  Leghorns 
such  care  they  are  paying  a  splen¬ 
did  profit.  He  is  working  at  a  business 
in  which  he  is  thoroughly  familiar, 
having  had  a  two-year  course  in  poul¬ 
try  husbandry  at  Cornell,  sponsored 
by  the  U.  S.  Government  in  their  office 
of  rehabilitating  its  disabled  service 
men.  In  a  strenuous  time  of  capturing 
Grand  Pre,  France,  he  received  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  German  gas  from  which  lie  has 
not  entirely  recovered.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  listen  to  this  enthusiastic 
man  in  his  explanation  of  the  methods 
employed  to  obtain  definite  results  in 
egg  producing  and  chick  incubating. 

A  leading  feature  is  the  incubating 
in  its  season,  there  being  three  ma¬ 
chines;  one  of  4,300-egg  capacity  and 
two  of  400  capacity  each.  Infertile 
eggs  from  the  larger  machine  may  he 
tested  out  at  the  end  of  about  24  hours, 
but  the  smaller  ones  of  a  different 
make  requires  more  time  to  show  up 
the  eggs  that  will  never  hatch.  His 
hatches  range  from  80  to  92  per  cent. 
Incubating  eggs  must  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  moisture  to  avoid  cripples,  he 
says.  Chicks  are  left  in  the  machine 
two  days  after  hatching  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  reduced  about  three  de¬ 
grees  each  day,  so  that  on  leaving 
they  are  in  a  way  hardened  to  with¬ 
stand  temperatures.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  must  weigh  at  least  two  ounces 
apiece.  Infertile  eggs  from  the  large 
incubator  are  sold  in  New  York  at  one- 
third  market  price  for  baking  purposes. 

His  poultry-house  is  20x180  ft., 
erected  according  to  latest  improved 
plans  and  the  business  is  carried  on 
by  latest  methods.  Compartments  are 
20  ft.  square  each,  and  he  now  has  on 
hand  about  nine  hundred  birds.  He 
uses  granulated  phosphorus  rock  in 
place  of  grit  and  oyster  shell,  believing 
that  much  of  our  so-called  oyster  shell 
is  only  clam  shell.  Besides  the  usual 
dry  mash,  he  feeds  mixed  wheat  and 
cracked  corn,  scattered  in  floor  litter. 
Ten  per  cent  of  this  same  pulverized 
rock  is  mixed  with  dry  mash  when  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs  for  hatching. 

Net  profit  per  hen  last  year  was 
$3.0425  average  and  the  flock  brought 
$2,084.48  net,  121,937  eggs  produced  by 
the  flock  selling  for  $4,035.13 ;  $1,950.65 
was  deducted  for  feed  and  care  leaving 
the  net  amount  stated.  For  incubating 
chicks  commercially  he  claims  a  net 
profit  of  $1,341.17.  He  incubated  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  14,628  baby  chicks.  His 
eggs  have  been  brought  to  so  high  a 
standard  for  size  and  chalk  whiteness 
that  they  sell  in  many  instances  for  an 
advance  over  highest  market  quota¬ 
tions,  and  to  marketing  and  manage¬ 
ment  he  attributes  much  of  his  success. 

New  York.  c.  m.  drake. 


Paint  and  Care  Saves  Money 

Due  to  several  good  reasons  we  were 
compelled  last  December  to  sell  the 
farm,  household  and  kitchen  furniture, 
and  all  farming  implements.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  know  how  a  little  paint  will 
help  sell  things.  The  machinery  that 
was  in  fairly  good  shape  and  painted, 
brought  at  least  one-fourth  more  than 
other  implements  not  painted. 

Now  the  reason  such  machines  sold 
for  more  (despite  their  age),  was  that, 
they  were  kept  in  good  repair ;  good 
care  was  used  in  handling,  sheltered 
from  the  elements  at  all  times,  and 
painted  when  necessary.  We  often 
see  the  grain  binder,  mowers,  disk 
harrow  and  many  others  standing  in 
a  corner  of  a  field  or  fence  where  it 
had  been  left  last  Summer  or  Fall 
after  the  job  for  the  year  had  been 
completed. 

No  farm  implement  can  stand  such 
treatment,  either  Summer  or  Winter, 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  in  a  year 
or  two  will  not  do  nearly  as  good  work 
or  bring  much  if  put  up  for  sale.  Our 
farm  implements  represent  a  certain 
investment  and  it  pays  to  protect  that 
investment  and  make  it  earn  dividends 
for  just  as  many  years  as  possible. 

It  is  good  judgment  to  spend  a  little 
money  for  a  machine  shed.  Such  a 
structure  will  pay  its  cost  as  soon  as 
any  other  building  on  the  farm.  Sun, 
rain,  wind  and  snow,  are  all  right  in 
their  places,  but  they  have  no  beneficial 
effect  or  place  on  farm  machines  and 
implements.  Good  care,  proper  clean¬ 
ing  and  oiling  and  a  good  coat  of  paint 
on  properly,  will  insure  a  longer  period 
of  the  best  service  of  the  entire  ma¬ 
chinery  equipment.  w.  h.  h. 

Virginia. 


CHICKS-eOD 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

-and  you  pay  when  you  get  them 

We  take  the  risk  and  you  keep  your  monev 
until  the  chicks  arrive.  No  need  to  nav 
months  in  advance.  1  y 


Prices  on—  25  50 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.... $3.00  $5.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns _  3.00  5.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  3.50  6.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.50  ’  6.50 

White  Plymouth  Rocks..  3.50  6.50 

White  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.50 

Mixed,  all  varieties .  3.00  5.00 


100 

$1000 

io.oo 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

I4.no 

8.00 


From  pure-bred,  high-egg  record,  inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Prompt  shipment. 


MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  212  Mingoville,  pa. 


Facts  Worth  Looking 
Into  When  Buying 
Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 

1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

2  We  are  financially  responsible. 

3  Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

4  Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production 
have  been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years 

5  Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high 
records  used  in  our  breeding  pens 

g  The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  sam« 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 
J  Our  feeding  and  management  pro- 

■  gram  free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks, 

o  We  pay  delivery  charges  and 

°  guarantee  100*  satisfactory  arrival, 

q  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  de- 
livery  on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped 
10  Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 

This  is  your  protection — write  for  prices 
on  8-week-old  and  ready  to  lay  Pullets 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


clear  in  6  /.© 
months.  /  SO 


Linesville’s 
Sturdy  Chicks 

WIN  GOLD 
MEDAL 

for  Vocational 
School  Boy  in 
Pennsylva-.^- 
nia’s  State  /4&r 

bestproject  /  ^  5^  .S’ 
$926.40  ^ 


You  can 
do  as 
well.  Cat¬ 
alogue  o  f 
these  Well- 
Bred,  Sturdy 
Chicks,  and  the 
S  t  o  r  y  of  this 
Boy’s  Success 
sent  free.  All  Lead¬ 
ing  Breeds.  Good 
S-1'  /  Discounts  for  Early 
Orders.  Write  now. 


B  HIGH-QUALITY 

Batoy  ChicULs 

BIG  MAY  REDUCTION 
Barred  anil  White  Box 
Wyandottes  and  Beds 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Mixed — 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone 308,  Cliestertown.  Md* 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  free  range,  selected  stock 
at  *1  3.00  per  100;  362.50  per  600;  31  20 
per  1000.  Hatches  May  8, 15,  22,  29th.  100* 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  10*  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
Robert  Ctauser  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


BLOOD -TESTED 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  CHICKS 

16,000  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested,  culled 
for  high  egg  production  and  are  regu¬ 
larly  inspected. Prices  reasonable.  W rite 
for  catalog  stating  number  you  desire. 

MASSANUTTEN  FARMS  HATCHERY, Inc. 

Box  3311,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks,  $10  per  100  up 

Our  May  Hatched  Baby  Chicks  Prices  are; 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown, IBuff .  $12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  14  per  100 

White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  1 6  per  100 
CUSTOM  HATCHING — June  and  July,  32.00  less. 
Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks — 
Light,  1  Oo  Light  ami  Heavy,  12c  Heavy,  14e. 
Better  place  your  order  ritrht  now.  Thousands  hatching  dally. 
Active.  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  varieties.  We  hatch 
all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  Postage  prepaid 
Send  for  booklet.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  MAIN 
STREET,  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  Phone:  1604  or  337. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  All  l¥ 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  l/ll  I  A 

Book  orders  now  for  after  April  isth  and  May  Chix- 

$10.00  per  100  $47.50,  500  $90,  1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA 


nrt'V'  A  ¥  ¥~’¥¥T¥',¥rCl  guaranteed  to  live  and 
AYvf  ¥  r\  Aj  ¥^¥¥¥¥-,¥¥.9  produce  profits.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  ROYAL  FABM  -  JfEItGEY,  PA. 


v^jvwvvvwvvvsr.vw.; 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


V’.Wli 


MONTCALM 
&AM  E  FARM 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Hatching  eggs  during  season.  High- 
class  young  toms  to  head  flocks  already 
established  that  need  the  addition  of 
fresh  blood  from  vigorous,  early  matur¬ 
ing,  heavyweight  strains.  We  can  also 
furnish  complete  foundation  flocks  or 
young  hen*  for  purebred  breeding  flocks. 
Montcalm  turkeys  are  big  boned,  deep- 
breasted,  beautifully  bronzed  birds  bred 
from  20-lb.  hens  and  35-lb.  tons.  We 
tuarantee  safe  delivery  of  eggs  and  birds 
or  adjustment  will  ba  made  at  full  value. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3 
Box  L 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 

DIAMOND  PICK 

“It's  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


BUY  OF  WENTWORTH  BROS. 

Manufacturers  ol  Poultry  Equipment 
CORNISH,  MAINE  -  -  Gel  Circulars 

FEED 

MIXERS, 

Etc. 

BABY  CHICKS 

1{.  T.  Ued«.  Reduction  on  all  chicks  May  and  Juno. 
Hatch  every  week.  Free  delivery.  Circular. 

BABY  CUICK  FARM,  Staataburg-on-Hndsen,  N.  Y. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


25 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $2.50 
Rocks  and  Reds  -  ■  •  •  3.00 

Light  Mixed  -  ...  2.00 

Heavy  Mixed  •  2.50 

Special  prices  on  600  and  1000  lots. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM  •  - 


50  100 

$4.50  $  8.00 

5.50  10.00 

3.50  6.00 

4.50  8.00 
Free  circular. 

Cocolamus,  Pa. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

The  Kind  That  Lay — The  famous  Hampton  Black  Leg¬ 
horn  thick,  will  please  you  and  grow  into  best  layer 
and  profit  payer  you  ever  had.  A  trial  will  convince 
you  of  the  superior  merits  of  the  Black  Leghorn.  Write 
today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


M/ATIC’17  TO  POULTRY  RAISERS— New  valuable 
i*  1  1  L.  book  written  by  W.  O.  Huber — “Reliable 
Method  of  Raising  Chicks  to  Maturity.”  Send  for 
this  book.  Means  many  88$  to  you.  Price  60c  prepaid. 

1UBLK  8  ll.Vi  CHEH  V,  Main  St.,  Fostorls,  Ohio 


CHICKS 


N.  Y.  Certified  White  Leghorns.  Big 
birds,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs. 
Trapnestcd  and  pedigreed  hatched. 
Free  catalog.  6PRING  SHOOK  POULTRY  pABM,  Akron,  M.  Y. 


Our  Illustrated  Booklet  ed,  Pedigreed  R.  I.  *lteds. 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Sent  upon  request, 

PISE  HILL  POULTRY  FA  ItB,  liox  &6-C,WEST  MEUWAY,  MASS. 


puipi/c  Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  10c 
UnluAO  for  May.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  f.  GRAHAM,  McAlistcrville.  P«. 


PURE  BRED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$10.00,  loo.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00. 

CI.O.P.  Prompt  service.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CI1AS.  F.  EW1SG  Rt.  1  McCJLUBE,  PA. 


^—^4  U  ■  if  CSt  Barge  type  Tancred-Barron 

J  I*  I  IV  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns- 

®c.  From  my  own  bred-to-lay  flock.  100*  livedeliv. 
ery— MAY.  1. 1.  BEAVER'S  HATCHERY  •  MeAliatirvilli,  Penoa. 


flllfKC  Heavy  Laying  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
V.niLli3  exclusively.  Ilf,  from  our  free  range  flocks. 
Parcel  postpaid.  Circular.  (RANK  BLUM.  New  Washington,  Ohio 


f  *  u  |  f\  if  «  from  heavy  laying  strain.  Barred 
V^/Tll  ViVO  Rocks.  10f;  Mixed,  8e.  100*  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  B.  J.  EHRI8MAN,  McAUstervilla,Pa. 


Light  Brahma  Eggs  *f;*%i!«per  ®lBocrk*iL4 "e"” 

dozen  crate.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Penna. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs 

Large  bens,  with  good  color,  mated  to  a  40  lb.  tom,  S6 
and  $8  per  dozen — 1st  and  2nd  prizes  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair, 
Madison  Square  Garden  and  Sesqni-Centennial,  Phiia. 

A.  W.  HARVEY  -  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Large  type,  vigorous,  exhibition  quality.  Production 
bred,  grow  heavier,  economical.  Catalog  free. 

25..  ,88.00.  60...8H5.&O,  100. . .#80.00,  1000...#5J8O, 
K.  BOHMAN  Box  1  LAV It  ELTON,  N.  J. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  White  Indian  Runner 
Ducklings  and  Eggs.  20th  year. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE.  PA. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Isllp,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


n||AV  rOOQ  Mallards,  11— $1.35 ;  White  Muscovy, 
IfUulV  ClUltf  11— $2  75;  Chicken  Eggs:  Spanish. 
Red  Caps,  13— $2.50.  OSCAR  HENDRICKSON,  Richmonilville,  N.  Y 


M.  B.  Turkey  Eggs,  60c  each,  $6.00  Per  Doz. 

White  Wyandotte  Hatching  Eggs,  from  2  year  old  hens, 
$8.00  per  iOO,  insured  prepaid.  MRS.  N.  MEIER,  Coxsackie.  N.  Y. 


DC  If  I II  RllPIfl  lAlf’C  best  quality— $26  per  100,  or 
rCnlll  UUOULiIIUO  $2oO  per  1000,  prepaid.  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  GOLDEN  RULE  HAlCHERY.Bucyrus.Gbio 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  and  Bronx*  Turkey  Eggs,  $6 
per  12  postpaid.  Bronze  Cobblers.  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm,  Box  29,  Scllorsville,  l'a. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  S2S  per  hundred,  de. 

livered.  Small  lots.  $28.  HARRY  LESTER,  Ransanivills,  N.  f 


FOR  SALE— Suffolk  Black  and  Narragansetf  Turkey 
EeO»>  EOc  each.  EVERETT  CLARK,  Erankllnvllle,  N.  J. 


Pheasant  Eggs 

RINGNECK,  from  choice  stock,  hardy  birds,  $3.50 
setting  of  12  eggs.  GUINEA  HENS,  setting  of  12  eggs, 

*1.76.  ALPHEUS  COE,  SUFFERN,  N.  Y. 


7b*  RURAL  NEW* YORKER 
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Countrywide  Situation 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will  receive  free, 
our  suggestions  for  brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


POTATO  SHIPMENTS  LIGHTER;  THE  NEXT 

crop;  dealing  with  the  dealers; 

WHAT  IS  FARM  WASTE? 

The  underlying  features  of  the  potato 
situation  were  improving  during  the  first 
half  of  April  although  the  market  in  the 
eastern  cities  and  producing  sections  con¬ 
tinued  depressed  as  a  result  of  heavy 
stocks  already  on  hand  in  the  large  cities. 
Shipments  became  lighter,  averaging  not 
much  above  500  ears  daily  this  month, 
which  is  well  below  average  market 
capacity.  Delay  of  the  new  crop  is 
another  strong  feature.  Florida’s  main 
crop  in  the  Hastings  district  was  three 
weeks  late  and  below  full  yield  because 
of  repeated  frosts.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Hastings  crop  was  cut  back  three 
times  by  freezing.  Other  early  shipping 
states  are  delayed  too. 

Meanwhile,  the  potato  markets  have 
been  steadily  clearing  out  the  past  ship¬ 
ments.  Chicago  at  one  time  had  600 
carloads  on  track  waiting  for  buyers. 
Lighter  supplies  began  to  take  effect  on 
the  Chicago  market  before  the  middle  of 
the  month,  resulting  in  some  recovery, 
but  most  eastern  markets  refused  to  share 
the  early  advance.  It  is  plain  that  the 
final  upturn  must  occur  within  a  few 
weeks  because  of  probable  increase  of 
southern  shipments  in  May.  Otherwise 
the  potato  situation  seems  to  be  getting 
into  fairly  good  form. 

CUT  THE  BUSHEL  COST 

Asking  one  of  the  best  Government 
potato  experts  what  he  would  do  as  a 
farmer  in  view  of  the  probably  somewhat 
dangerous  increase  of  potato  acreage,  he 
replied  :  “Instead  of  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres,  I  would  plan  to  get  larger 
yield  per  aci'e  at  lower  cost  per  bushel, 
that  is,  lowest  possible  cost  for  a  large 
crop.  Good  seed  comes  first,  then  the 
right  soil,  deep  plowing  in  preparation 
of  the  soil,  plenty  of  fertilizer,  thorough 
tillage  and  spraying.”  In  seasons  of 
heavy  production  the  only  growers  who 
can  expect  a  profit  are  the  old  hands 
who  know  how  to  raise  full  crops  at  low 
cost  per  bushel. 

TRAILING  THE  DEALERS 

Federal  officials  are  starting  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Produce  Agency  Act  which 
seeks  to  compel  honest  handling  of  ship¬ 
ments  and  correct  accounts  by  city 
dealers.  They  find  it  hard  to  get  evidence 
in  following  up  complaints  because  of 
the  expertness  with  which  some  of  the 
suspected  offenders  cover  their  tracks, 
but  the  better  class  of  dealers  are  taking 
more  care  to  avoid  reasonable  cause  for 
complaint.  No  one  likes  to  have  a  Federal 
agent  prying  into  his  accounts.  The  law 
applies  to  produce  shipped  from  one  state 
to  another,  but  some  of  the  states  have 
such  laws  of  their  own,  applying  of 
course  to  shipments  from  within  the  state. 
The  produce  business  is  no  longer  quite 
the  one-sided  affair  it  used  to  be,  with 
everything  favoring  the  commission 
dealer  and  his  point  of  view.  The  dealers 
who  consider  themselves  honest — and 
that  means  most  of  them — are  none  the 
worse  for  a  wholesome  fear  of  having 
their  deals  looked  into.  The  others  surely 
need  it. 

One  kind  of  protection  for  shippers  is 
■to  have  the  shipment  inspected  by  gov¬ 
ernment  inspectors.  The  inspection  report 
is  good  evidence  when  the  dealer  claims 
the  stuff  was  spoiled.  It  hardly  pays  to 
have  small  lots  inspected.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  disadvantages  of  the  small- 
lot  shipper  who  is  usually  in  the  same 
state  in  which  his  market  is  located  that 
condition  puts  him  out  of  the  scope  of 
the  national  Produce  Agency  Act.  He  is 
still  somewhat  at  the  mercy  of  the  dealer. 
His  main  remedy  should  be  to  pick  out 
the  best  dealer  he  can  find,  become  well 
acquainted  with  his  head  salesman,  and 
ship  such  good  produce  that  the  dealer 
will  want  to  keep  his  trade.  The  growth 
of  the  motor  truck  collection  trade  offers 
another  good  plan  of  sale  for  many 
producers  since  the  traveling  buyers 
usually  pay  cash.  Perhaps  there  is  still 
nothing  quite  so  good  as  selling  fancy 
produce  to  the  right  dealer  who  has  a 
choice  line  of  hotel  and  private  trade : 
and  law  or  no  law,  there  is  nothing  so 
troublesome  and  irritating  as  shipping 
to  the  wrong  dealer  who  cannot  or  will 
not  promptly  return  the  market  price. 

FEEDS  HIGHER 

The  point  of  view  of  eastern  farmers 
regarding  the  rising  grain  market  this 
Spring  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  the  western  producer.  The  mill  feeds 
have  been  going  up  along  with  grain. 
Cost  of  production  for  the  man  who  buys 
his  feed  has  been  rising  steadily.  Severe 
injury  to  the  Winter  wheat  crop  east 
of  the  Mississippi  has  not  only  hurt  the 
grain  farmers,  but  has  affected  the  feeders 
by  favoring  higher  grain  prices.  A  fairly 
good  export  trade  has  helped  the  rising 
trend  of  the  market. 

Strange  to  say,  wheat  feeds  have  not 
gone  up  so  fast  as  some  others,  because 
their  market  depends  much  on  the  activity 
of  the  flour  mills  and  these  have  been 
turning  out  a  great  deal  of  bran  and 
middlings  this  Spring,  incidentally  turn¬ 
ing  out  flour  for  domestic  and  foreign 
needs.  Cottonseed  meal  has  continued 
to  rise  as  a  result  of  limited  offerings 
and  not  much  relief  is  in  sight  until  the 
new  crop.  A  somewhat  larger  crop  of 
cotton  is  expected  this  season.  Corn 
feeds  have  been  going  up  with  the 
moderate  advance  in  corn,  prices. 

G.  B.  F. 


Short  buying  of  baby  chicks,  and  lack 
of  expansion  on  many  plants  this  year 
will  mean  underproduction  and  higher 
prices  NEXT  year — “just  as  sure  as 
shootin’ !”  Get  ready  for  NEXT  year ! 

We  are  keeping  3,000  two  and  three- 
year-old  Red  hens  for  breeders.  All  of 
these  hens  are  mated  to  males  of  the 
same  stock  as  our  last  year's  contest  pen 
at  Storrs,  which  laid  2,062  eggs  in  51 
weeks.  These  are  our  SPECIAL  MAT¬ 
INGS  as  quoted  below. 


January  20.  1928. 

Hall  Brot.,  Gentlemen:  Just  a  word  from- me 
In  regard  to  your  chickens.  I  have  had  day- 
old  chickens — one  hundred — from  you  every 
year  for  the  last  ten  years,  or  maybe  longer, 
R.  I.  Reds,  yes,  and  White  Leghorns.  They 
have  been  the  very  finest — always.  I  have 

never  had  any  disease,  and  always  raise 
100%.  My  Bethlehem  friends  say  it  is  my 
luck.  I  say,  "It  is  HaU’s  chickens.” 
Bethlehem,  Conn.  Mr».  E.  G.  Daniels. 


Connecticut  Agricultural  College  says  : 
“  ‘Accredited’  breeding  flocks,  under  Con¬ 
necticut  regulations  for  poultry  disease 
control,  are  those  which  have  passed  two 
or  more  consecutive  annual  non-reacting 
tests  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  Al¬ 
though  the  initial  cost  of  ‘Accredited" 
or  ‘clean’  chicks  is  greater,  they  invari¬ 
ably  prove  cheaper  in  the  end.” — Press 
Bulletin,  dated  February  13,  1928. 


In  the  last  Storrs  Contest  we  had  pens  of 
White  Leghorns  and  of  Reds.  BOTH  PENS 
averaged  over  200  eggs  per  bird!  No  one  ever 
before  heard  of  a  breeder  getting  over  a  200- 
egg  average  on  more  than  one  breed.  No  wonder 

Hall's  Chicks  Are  Better 


Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of  chicks  wanted 
and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will  deliver  to  you  chicks 
which  will  make  profitable  producers  for  you  as  long  as  you  own.  them. 


'Distinctive  Chicks 

from  Qualified  Breeding  blocks 


r  The  Season’s  Biggest  Chick  Bargains 
Amazing  Reductions  in  Rugged  Chicks 

Enormous  hatches  affords  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  offer  chicks  as  fine,  as  rugged 
and  as  well-bred  as  we  have  ever  sold  and  at  prices  much  lower  than  ever  before  so  early 
in  the  season.  The  Rosemont  Guarantee  of  complete  satisfaction  with  every  purchase. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY— ALSO  WEEK  OF  MAY  7th 

NOTE  BIG  REDUCTIONS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Select  Grade  A  . $3.50 

Utility  Matings  . 3.00 

BiARRED  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS 

Select  Grade  A  . 

Utility  Matings  . 3.50 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WHITE  ROCKS 

Select  Grade  A  . 

Utility  Matings  . 3.75 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Blood-Tested,  State  Certified  .  7.00 

MIXED  CHICKS  . 3.00 

Prepaid  post.  Safe  delivery  of  entire  order  guaranteed.  Only  1,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  left. 

Four  out  of  five  thousand  have  already  been  taken.  If  you  want  some  of  these  18-weeks-old  Pullets 
at  90c  each,  f.o.b  shipping  point,  you  must  act  quickly. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE  —  VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 
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Finest  Quality  Ducklings  and  Chicks 


TANCRED-BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
BABY  CHICKS,  postpaid:  25,  $3.75;  50.  $7; 
100.  $13;  500,  $62.50;  1,000,  $120.  From 

closely  culled,  well-kept  flocks,  an  income  of 
$5  to  $6  per  hen  is  made  annually. 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  strong,  lively  chicks,  post¬ 
paid:  25,  $4.50;  50,  $8.50;  100,  $16;  500,  $77. 
If  we  cannot  fill  your  order  in  due  time  your  remittance  will  be  returned  at  once. 
FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY.  Theresa.  Jefferson  Co..  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  postpaid:  12, 
$4;  25,  $7,75;  50,  $15.25;  100,  $30;  500,  $140. 

We  are  using  yearling  breeders  exclusively. 

FAWN,  also  ENGLISH  PENCILED— 280-egg 
strain— INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS,  post¬ 
paid:  12,  $4;  25,  $7.75;  50,  $15.25;  100,  $30; 
500,  $140. 


mmioZmUKTISFb  CTORT 


W.7&53 


POSTPAID  PRICES,  Effective  May  7th—  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.,  Blk.  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas . $3.25  $5.00  $9.50  $46.00  $90.00 

B.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Bl.  Min.,  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns....  4.00  6.50  12.00  57.00  110.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Bf.  Orps..  Bf.  Rocks  .  4.25  7.00  13.00  62.00  120.00 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Reds,  Rocks,  Wh.  Minoreas  ....  4.75  8.50  16.00  76.00  150.00 

Wyckoff  Wh.  Leghorns,  Buff  Minoreas  .  4.50  8.00  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.25  5.00  9.50  46.00  90.00 

Light  Mixed  .  3.00  4.50  8.00  38.00  75.00 

Pekin  Ducklings  2Sc  each.  Not  postpaid  to  Canada.  We  ship  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Best  personal  attention  to  all  orders.  Ref.:  Farmers  State  Bank.  Free  Catalog. 
THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  D,  NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO 


HANSON  STRAIN  "WHITE  I_.EG  HORNS 

"Write  for  catalog  on  Large  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  New  Jersey  certified,  blood-tested, 
trapnested  breeders  of  this  strain.  New  reduced  prices.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  New  Jersey. 


N.  E.  Accredited  Stock.  All  our  breeders  are  100%  White  Diarrhea  free. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS— SEASON  1928—100  OR  MORE 

S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 


Week  of  Grade  A  . $18.00  $22.00  $24.00  $27.00 

Apr.  30  Special  Matings  . .  21.00  25.00  28.00  32.00 


Week  of  Grade  A  .  18  00  20.00  22.00  25.00 

May  7  Special  Matings  .  19.00  23.00  25.00  28.00 


For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1. 

TERMS — 25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of  shipment.  Orders 
totaling  less  than  $20,  cash  with  order. 


700 


‘Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  28,  192S 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of. 

We  'have  trap  nested 
every  day  since  1916. 
Customer  reports  over 
200-egg  flock  average  from  our  stock. 
Every  chick  from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from 
B.  W.  D.  New  Mating  List  is  interesting. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2,  please. 


1  SINGLE  COMB— — 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OvUu  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggB  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar..  Apr.  u  May  delivery . 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


REDUCED 

PRICES 


BROOKSIDE 

CHICKS 


All  from  healthy  bred  to  lay  free  range  breeders, 
not  forced  by  artilicial  lights.  Brookside  chicks  are 
as  good  as  18  years’  hatching  and  breeding  experi¬ 
ence  can  make  them.  None  better.  Be  convinced. 
Older  NOW. 

50  lOO  500 


S.C.W.  Leghorn#  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50 
Barred  Rocks  .  .  7.50  14.00  67.50 
R.  I.  Reds  ....  7.50  14.00  67.50 
Asst.  Chicks  ...  5.00  9.00  45.00 


In  1000  lots,  one-half  cent  cheaper. 

Special  mating  Tnncred  Strain  Leghorns, 
April  and  May  shipments,  16c  each— 400 
or  over,  16o  each.  Also,  TWO-WEEK-OLD 
CHICKS— 1 write  for  special  prices.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Pullets,  8-weeks-old,  85c  each.  10  to 
lS-weeks-old,  95c  each. 


Shipped  parcel  post  PREPAID;  safe  delivery  and 
full  count  guaranteed. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farms 

Dept.R,  E.  C.  Brown, Sergeantville,  N.J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


DADTITD^C  Certified 
rUKILK  Leghorns 

Largest  Certified  Flock  in  State 

The  large  chalk-white  egg  strain 
Four  1st  prizes  at  State  Fair  for  best  white  eggs. 
Cup  tor  champion  production  Leghorn  pen.  CHICKS 
— marvelous  ones.  Eggs,  Males,  Pullets.  Free  circular. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W,  Sodas,  N.  Y. 


5nnn  8t°12  Week  Old 

jUUIIs.  C.  WHITE 

LEGHORN  PULLETS 

for  Delivery  May,  June  and  July. 

Write  for  Prices. 

W.  S.  VAN  DUZER  Dept.  R.  SUGAR  LOAF,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  STRAIN  ENGLISH  p 

White  leghorns 

are  large,  husky  birds,  producing  large  white  eggs.  Im¬ 
ported  Cockerels  sired  our  breeders  and  260  egg  males 
head  our  pens.  All  B.  W.  D.  tested.  Prices  reduced  on  de¬ 
liveries  for  latter  part  of  April-May.  Circular  on  request. 

CLAUABEN  COURT  FARM,  Roilyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


Get  our  circular  of  a  Tancred 
Strain  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns.  Every  chick  hatch¬ 
ed  from  our  own  breeders. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Right 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Wsrren,  Mgr.,  Mt  Ephraim.  N.J 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Cockerels.  Write  for  catalog. 

OEIIAItllUHST  POULTRY  HUM  Box  Y  RAHWAY,  N.  1. 


PRODUCTION  ft U If1  PC  Wyckoff  Foundation.  No 
RREII  LEGIIOlt N  ufllWlVO  Pullet  Breeders.  $175-1000. 

,18-100.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Evergreen  Poultry  Farm,  Sayville,  L.I..N.  T. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks.  Penna.  supervised.  Blood  tested  flocks. 
Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  high  egg  production.  Catalogue 
free.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Mifflintown,  Penna- 


Jf  Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Low 
|g  prices  on  100  to  1,000.  Write 

sU*  S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  SVaV?  S 

SB. OO  per  100.  Postage  paid.  100 #  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Reaver  Springs,  Pa. 


UfUITC  DOPIfC  full  V  Baby  chicks  from  highest  grade 
Tltll  I  C  nUunu  UnLI  heavy  laying  stock  at  reason 
able  prices.  Circular  free.  THEO.  L.  POOLE,  Jamesville,  H.  Y 


White  Wyandottes 

Healthy,  free  range,  State  accredited  stock.  Good  type, 
large  birds.  Best  lor  poultry  and  eggs.  May  chicks, 
#30  per  100.  Special  prices  on  1,000. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS  HAMPTON  FALLS,  N.  H. 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks,  $16  ““’an8-®.?* 

prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  last  3  years.  Real  quality.  Large 
catalog  free.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  195A,  Manufield,  O. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  <SSS?V  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  #13,  “Martin’s  Strain”  White 
Wyandottes,  #14.  Heavy  Mixed,  #9  per  100.  From  person¬ 
ally  selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100#  live 
delivery.  F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springe,  Pa. 


Buy  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  headed  by  imported  Males; 
also  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Big  fluffy  chicks  that  please.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
New  Low  Prices  for  May  &  June.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  LONGENECEER  Box  50  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


BABY 


Mixed .  .  $  7  per  100 

S.C.  W.  Leghorns .  8  per  100 

/vilTOU' O  Barred  Rocks . 10  per  100 

UrUUALJ  Reds . 10  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C  P.  LEISTER  Me  Alisterville,  Pa. 


Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  Special 
prices  on  March  and  may  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A ■  Campbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


*~ixjrx fl^ClBuff  Leghorns,  $10-100;  W.  Leghorns- 
A.'L'jnL  3  $10-100 ;  Barred  Rocks  and  Red3,  $12-100; 


White  Rocks,  $13-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $10;  Light,  $7.  May 
prices.  100# live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  postage, 
Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  2,  McAUstervHle,  fa. 


JARVIS’^ 

White  Leghorn  fUlflfC 
and  Barred  Rock  vlilvIVO 
Bred  for  Livability,  EggsandProtit 


All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
free  from  disease.  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  type.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English-Hollywood  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding. 
Jarvis  Barred  Rocks  are  of  a  blending  of  proven 
high  producing  blood  lines. 

Both  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  are 
rich  in  the  blood  of  250  to  300-egg  foundation  blood 
lines— blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg  Record 
Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breeding.  All 
houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in  clean,  sanitary 
condition,  insuring  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
breeding  methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy, 
Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Production  Quality  that 
grow  quick  and  pay  big  profits.  Guaranteed  good 
quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt 
shipments.  100#  live  delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong, 
sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Our  15th  year  producing 
high  quality  chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
our  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
nearest  plant. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  Frankfort,  Del. 

Largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  White  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Rocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


‘  ‘Once  you  try  them,  you  always  buy  them” 
APRIL  PRICES  AFTER  APRIL  6 


8.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS . 11c  Each 

HARKED  DOCKS  . 14c  Each 

K.  1.  REDS  . 16c  Each 


MATCHES  EACH  WEEK 

We  prepay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Order  direct  from  this  Ad.  -or  send  for  Booklet. 
These  chicks,  bred  from  free-range  stock,  are 
positively  healthy,  husky  and  hardy,  and  are  sure 
to  please  you.  Let  us  add  you  to  our  list  of  satisfied 
customers.  Also  booking  orders  for  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn,  J  2.  week-old  PULLETS. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


“JUSTA  CHIX” 

Live  and  Grow— Lay  and  Pay 

Blood  Tested  Old  Hen  Breeders  — 16  years  Treat¬ 
ing  you  □  the  whole  year  O.  Watch  “JUSTA” 
pen  at  Farmingdale.  It  captured  1st  place  in 
production  for  February  and  March. 

Order  May  Chix  Now — Prices  Postpaid. 

100  500  1000 

MAY  9th  ....  $18.00  $85.00  $160 

MAY  16th  ....  16.00  75.00  140 

MAY  23rd  ....  14.00  65.00  120 

After  May  28th — $12.00  per  100 
8-Week  Pullets  for  July  Delivery — $100  per  100 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  L.  I„  H.  Y. 


Butler  GOLD  CROWN  Chicks 


C.  O.  D.  Order  Chicks  from  our  Indiana  quali¬ 
fied  Hatchery  and  pay  when  you  see  them. 
Directions  for  care  with  each  shipment.  100% 

_  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Blood  lines  from 

such  breeders  as  Fishel,  Parks,  Tancred .  O.  A.  C.  Martin, 
Owen.  etc.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  12c;  Bd.&Wh.  Rocks,  14c; 
8.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  14c;  Wh.  Wyan.,  14c;  Buff  Orps.  15c; 
Heavy  asst.,  11c.  Lots  less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  600 
lots,  deduct  He  per  chick.  1000  lots,  deduct  lc  per  chick. 
Write  for  free  literature 

Butler  Chick  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm,  Box  B,  Butler,  Ind. 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  Higher  and  Prices  reduced 
for  May  and  June.  Leghorns,  10c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  12e 
each;  Light  Brahmas,  16c  each. 
Postpaid.  100#  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  Special  Price 
on  Three  Hundred  or  more. 

THE  WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO 
Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

3.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  $2.25  $4.50  $  B  00  $37  50  $70.00 

S.  C.  B  Rocks .  3.00  5  50  1G.00  47. 50  90.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  ..  3.00  5.50  10.00  47  50  90  00 

Light  Mixed..  S7.00  a  hun.  Heavy  Mixed..  $9.00  a  hun. 

100#  ’live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Order 
from  Ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  R.  Leister,  Prop.  R.D.  2  McAUstervHle,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

26  50  IOO 

8.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns..  #8.00  #5.50  #10.00 

Barred  Rocks .  8.50  6.50  12.00 

S.  C.  R.  1  Reds .  8.75  7.00  18.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  6.60  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  Full  count.  100# 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAUstervHle,  Pa. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Sto.rrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  records 
to  April  9,  1928,  with  remarks  by  the 
director : 

Producing  68  out  of  a  possible  70  eggs 
for  a  lay  of  better  than  97  per  cent  in 
the  twenty-third  week  of  the  Storrs  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest,  White  Leghorns  owned  by 
George  Lowry  from  Connecticut,  have  at 
last  succeeded  in  overhauling  the  Broad¬ 
view  Farm  entry  of  the  same  breed  from 
Connecticut,  to  sail  into  first  place  in 
what  has  thus  far  been  the  most  keenly 
contested  laying  trial  ever  conducted  at 
Storrs. 

And  the  past  week,  without  question, 
Drought  out  hotter  competition  than  has 
ever  been  experienced  in  any  previous 
seven-day  period  covering  17  contests. 
For  not  only  did  Lowry’s  entry  pass 
Broadview  to  take  first  place,  but  Char- 
lescote  Farm  It.  I.  Beds  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  also  passed  to  claim  second  posi¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  the  higli  weekly  pen  rec¬ 
ord  of  66  eggs  for  the  present  competition 
was  broken  by  two  entries  in  the  past 
seven-day  period ;  first,  by  Lowry’s  birds 
with  their  splendid  68-egg  count,  and  also, 
by  Clarence  E.  Lee's  Reds  from  New 
York,  with  a  67-egg  score. 

The  Broadview  Leghorns,  which  have 
dropped  from  first  to  third  place,  have 
been  leading  all  other  contestants  a  merry 
race  since  the  second  week  of  competi¬ 
tion.  They  have  had  things  all  their  own 
way  for  a  long  time  but  the  Oharlescote 
and  Lowry  entries  were  not  to  be  denied, 
and  now  the  lead  has  changed  after  21 
weeks. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated 
that  10  good  layers  will  beat  nine  good 
layers  every  time  and  therein  lies  the 
story  of  the  changes  in  the  past  week. 
Lowry’s  birds  are  all  laying  whereas  in 
both  the  Broadview  and  Charlescote  en¬ 
tries  only  nine  birds  are  producing.  In  all 
fairness  to  the  Charlescote  pen  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  non-production  of  the 
No.  8  bird  of  this  entry  is  due  to  acci¬ 
dentally  catching  and  injuring  her  head  in 
a  trapnest  door.  While  not  serious  enough 
to  permanently  injure  the  bird,  this  ac¬ 
cident  has  temporarily  stopped  produc¬ 
tion.  At  the  present  time  this  pullet 
gives  promise  of  hitting  ker  stride  again 
soon. 

So  close  has  been  the  race  in  the  past 
week  that  a  brief  summary  will  be  given 
of  how  the  battle  went  to  cause  the 
changes  mentioned.  On  Tuesday,  the  first 
day  of  the  twenty-third  week,  Broadview 
and  Charlescote  were  dead-locked  with 
scores  of  1,217  eggs  each,  and  Lowry 
trailed  in  the  rear  with  a  1,212  count.  On 
Wednesday  the  scores  were :  Broadview, 
1,225;  Charlescote,  1,223,  and  Lowry,  1,- 
222.  Thursday  saw  a  situation  unparal: 
leled  in  the  history  of  Storrs  Laying 
Trials,  when  all  three  pens  were  tied  with 
score  of  1,232  eggs  each.  On  Friday 
every  layer  in  these  three  pens  came 
across  bringing  Lowry  to  a  1,212  total 
as  compared  with  the  1,211  count  of  the 
other  two  contenders.  From  this  point 
on  Lowry  continued  to  increase  this  lead 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  score 
was  1,271  eggs  as  compared  with  1.268 
for  Oharlescote  and  1,261  eggs  for  Broad¬ 
view.  Unless  the  non-producers  in  the 
Charlescote  and  Broadview  entries  soon 
start  producing  again  it  looks  very  much 
as  though  Lowry  will  continue  to  gain 
on  those  two  pens. 

In  laying  6,659  eggs  for  a  lay  of  67.9 
per  cent  during  the  twenty-third  week  the 
contest  flock  increased  their  production 
by  229  eggs  over  the  score  for  the  pro- 
ceding  seven-day  period.  This  increase 
also  represent  a  gain  of  553  eggs  over 
the  score  for  the  corresponding  week  a 
year  ago.  Up  to  last  Monday  night  the 
contest  flock  had  produced  a  grand  total 
of  116,426  eggs.  This  is  an  average  of 
831  eggs  for  each  of  the  140  competing 
entries  or  an  average  of  better  than  83 
eggs  per  bird.  In  23  weeks  the  present 
competition  has  gained  10,465  eggs  over 
last  year’s  laying  trial. 

Previous  mention  of  68  eggs  for  Lowry 
and  67  eggs  for  Lee  shows  that  the  past 
week  was  one  of  high  scores.  Following 
these  two  entries  to  take  third  place  on 
the  honor  roll  for  the  week  was  the 
Barred  Rock  team  of  the  Kerr  Cliickeries 
from  New  Jersey,  with  a  production  of 
65  eggs.  Fourth  place  for  the  week  was 
won  by  the  R.  I.  Reds  of  Naacock  Farm 
from  Massachusetts,  with  a  score  of  63 
eggs. 

The  leading  pens  iii  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties : 

Barred  Rocks. — Lt.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Me.,  1,051 ;  R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn.,  1,- 
027 ;  Hawes  Bros.,  Me.,  912. 

White  Rocks. — Granite  Springs  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  1,082 ;  F.  A.  Ilirt,  Mass.,  1,062. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Tom  Barron, 
Eng.,  991 ;  Fisher  Poultry  Farm,  Can., 
978. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
1.268 ;  Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass.,  1.127 ; 
Homestead  Farm,  Conn.,  1,102 ;  Mass. 
Agri.  Col.,  Mass.,  1,100;  Zeplirim  La- 
Belle,  Conn.,  1,083. 

White  Leghorns.  —  George  Lowry, 
Conn.,  1,271  Broadview  Farm,  Conn.,  1,- 
261 ;  George  Lowry,  Conn.,  1.161 ;  Ama- 
kassia  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,155;  Bournedale 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,112;  Geo.  B.  Ferris, 
Mich.,  1,105. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

All  chicks  for  1928  will  be  sired  by  males  whose 
dams  have  laid  200  to  282  large  white  eggs  in 
a  year.  If  you  want  large  Leghorns,  large  white 
eggs  and  good  Leghorn  type,  we  are  interested. 
Three  nearest  dams  of  our  chicks  average  well 
over  200  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  in  a  year.  If 
there  is  anything  in  breeding  we  have  them  and 
at  16c  to  20c  each.  Send  for  circular  at  once. 
GARLAND  FARMS,  Dept  8,  GARLAND.  PA. 


The  parents  are  CERTIFIED,  the  chicks 
are  BONDED  free  from  B.  YV.  D. 
Never  before  such  protection  1 

4  BREEDS 

S.  C.  REDS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS 

Not  only  has  every  breeding  bird  been 
blood-tested  and  found  free  from  Bacillary 
White  Diatrhea,  but  this  year  every  chick 
hatched  from  this  clean  breeding  stock  will 
go  out  backed  by  a  $500.00  BOND  as  ad¬ 
ditional  guarantee  of  health  and  livability. 

Mass.  Assn,  of  Certified  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Mention  this  Advertisement 


CLOVERDALE  &£:  LEGHORNS 

TTapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner 
continuously  for  17  years 

Cloverdale  Leghorns  are  attracting  the  attention  of 
good  poultrymen  all  over  the  country.  For  six  years 
now  we  have  used  only  males  from  hens  that  laid  ideal 
pure  white  eggs,  240  or  over.  Uniform  beautiful  birds. 
We  take  our  hat  off  to  no  breeder  on  egg  quality.  Don’t 
say  I  wished  I  had  or  I  am  going  too,  but  order  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs  now,  if  only  a  few.  25#  off  on  eggs  after 
April  20th,  on  chicks  May  10th.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm  F- JP°o"ART- 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


200,000  “CHICKS’’  1928 

“GOOD LING'S"  SUPER  QUALITY 
These  Prices  Effective  May  1 5th 
From  Free  Range  Breeders 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Young  and  Barron  Strain  $2.75  $5.00  $  9.00  $42. 50  $80 
Barred  Rocks  and  8.  C.  Reds  3.00  5.50  10. 00  47.50  90 

Broilers  4  Heary  Breed .  J-75  5-00  9  00  42  50  80 

rsi  oners  •  j  L1ght  Breed .  2  50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100#  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R  Box  Y,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

Raliv  diirltQ  From  Free  Ran*e  Stock 

uauy  UUUV5  100%  Live  Arrival  Cuaranleed 

_  _  _  LOTS  ....  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $10.00  $47  00  $90 

Barred  Rocks .  12  00  57.00  110 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  57  00  110 

8.  L.  Wyandottes .  14.00  65.00  _ 

Heavy  Mixed .  10  00  47  00  90 

Assorted  Chicks .  7.00  33.00  BO 

Light  Mixed  . .  8.00  37.00  70 

Order  from  ad  or  write  for  catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  PER  1  OO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $  8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocka..  10.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Rods .  10.00 

Light  Mlxod,  #7;  Heavy .  8.00 

Special  prices  on  600  or  1000  lots.  X00#, 
prepaid  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerstown,  Pa,  R.  F.  0.  No.  3 


0333 


faYiTarri 

60,000  Weekly.  Prepaid.  100#  Live  Delivery  Guar¬ 
anteed.  All  flocks  culled.  go  100  400 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Legliorn3. .  .$6.50  $12.00  $16.00 
Wh.  and  Barred  Rocks,  B.  Minorcas 

Wh.  Wyandottes . *. .  1.60  14.00  54.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds  8.00  15.00  68.00 

Buff  Minorcas .  8.50  16.00  62.00 

Black  Giants  and  Light  Brahmas 12.60  24.00  94.00 

Anconas .  7.00  11.00  50.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  $12  per  IOO, 

Pekin  Ducks.  $30  per  IOO. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY 


Odds  and  Ends,  $9  per  IOO 
Catalog  In  Colors  Free. 
Box  32  BUCVRUS,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


White  and  Barred  Rocks . . 

Black  Minorcas . 

White  Leghorns . 

Mixed  . 


and 

up 


100#  live  arrival  guaranteed— Postpaid. 

EDGEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  A  llATOlIERY 
Arthur  L,  Romlg,  Prop.  McAUstervHle,  Pa. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 


MAY  PRICES  25  50  100 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4  oo  7.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  These  chicks  are  carefully  selected 
from  our  free  range,  bred-to-lay  flocks.  We  pay  post¬ 
age.  100#  live  delivery.  Write  for  our  reduced  prices 
on  large  lots.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  McAliaterville.  Penna. 


A 


STATE  ACCREDITED 
TESTED  FOR  T.  B.  AND  B.  W.  O. 

100  300 

W.  Leghorns  -  -  -  $12.50  $36.75 

Barred  Rock9,  Reds  -  -  15.00  43.50 

W.  Rocka,  B.  Orpingtons  16.00  46.50 

White  Orpingtons  -  -  17.00  49.50 

Heavy  laying  flocks  on  free  range.  100%  live 
delivery.  Postpaid.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

A.  B.  HATCHERIES  SAYBROOK,  ILL. 


6 


Baby  Chicks  ^|KcShoRrEnDsS’ 

From  State  Supervised  Breeders— #  I  2,00  per  hundred. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue. 


CHICKS 


from  heavy  laying  flock.  Barred 
Rocks,  12c;  Reds,  12c;  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  1  Oc;  Heavy  Mixed,  1  Oc; 
Light  Mixed,  7c.  100#  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  R,  W.  A41EY  -  Cocoluinus,  Penna. 


lbe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


701 


^  Sizes 


AMERICAN  COAL  BROODERS 

The  American  keeps  chicks  healthy,  happy,  sturdy, 
liicht  amount  of  heat  for  every  chick  in  any  tempera¬ 
ture  Automatic  drafts.  Burns  hard  coal,  soft  coal,  or 
cas  '  Economical— everlasting  1  Easy  to  fill— easy  to 
clean  Needs  little  attention.  42  in.  canopy,  $16.50,  52 
in.  canopy,  $21.50;  56  in.  canopy,  $26.50. 

IVp  also  make  the  Wishbone  Oil  Brooder 


WISHBONE  WATER  PuUNTS 

Largest  drinking  capacity  1  Easily  cleaned— easily  car¬ 
ried.  Can’t  tip.  No  rough  corners  1  Prices,  $1.00  and  up. 

Wishbone  Mash  Hoppers,  Grit  and  Shell  Boxes.  Chick 
Feeders,  and  other  galvanized  wear  are  scientifically 
designed,  splendidly  made — big  value  for  the  money. 
Practical  1  Many  exclusive  features!  Write  for  details. 

AMERICAN  INCUBATORS,  INC. 

4326  Codwise  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an.  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send 
you  plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater,  for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The 
Putnam  Brooder  Heater  holds  1  quart  of  oil 
and  burns  io  days  without  attention.  Try  the 
brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  When  ordering, 
please  give  your  dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my 
free  Booklet,  “Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM,  Inc.,  Route  464  B  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Carpenter’s  Universal 

Weatlier-ProoJ 
Feeder 

Ideal  for  outdoor  as  well 
as  indoor  use.  Capacity 
of  one  bushel  of  feed. 

Factory  Price,  $4.50 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 

Brightwood,  Virginia 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 


The  richest  known  Anti-Riichitic 
_  _  _  growth  promoting  Vitamin  Pood. 

s  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  {F.O.B. 
10  “  “  .  .  13.00  (  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  oo  Barrels. 
t!nt  CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Boy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
Try  our  “Kel-Soh’’.  Prevents  hog-cholera  absolutely. 

H.  MacKELl.AirS  SONS  CO.,  I>eek*klll,  N.  Y. 


CREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

We  offer  some  Rock  Chicks  from  Pennsylvania  State 
Bealed  Leg  Handed— Certified. 

_  _  „  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  SO  100 

B.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $8.25  $6.25  $12.00 
8.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns...  2.75  5.25  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.00  4.00  7.00 

We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100?6  good,  strong 
ehieks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  ami  1000  lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  &H  ATCHERY, 
«.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Props.,  Star  Route,  Richfield,  Pa 


BABY  GHICKS 

100%  Delivery  MAY  PRICES  Catalog  Free 
„  ,  „  US  B0  too  5 00  1000 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds..  $8.50  $6.60  $12.00  $57.50  $110 
B.  C.  W,  Leghorns....  8.00  6.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed  ....  8.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00  82.50  65 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  $  HATCHERY 
Herborl  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Ponna. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 
Free  Range  Stock. 

Write  for  prices.  Prompt  Live  Delivery. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 


WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Prop.  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


100%  LIVE  A  It  RIVAL  GUARANTEED 


MAY  PRICES 

mmf-  -V  Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns 
[  u®  Brown  Leghorns  -  -  • 

(Br  '-1  Basom’s  Barred  Rocks  - 
s  C  R.  I.  Reds  -  -  -  - 

JC  Black  Minorcas  -  -  -  • 

„  ^  Mixed  Chicks  -  -  -  - 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


100 

$10 


500 

347  50 


lOOO 

3  90 


10 

47  50 

90 

12 

57.50 

110 

12 

57  50 

110 

12 

57.50 

no 

8 

37  50 

70 

RICHFIELD, 

,  PA. 

rUIflTC  large  type  ENGLISH 
Urticiva  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

$8.00  per  100  and  $12.00  per  100 
Barred  Rooks  and  Reds,  $10.00  per  100 
Assorted  .  .  $7.00  and  $9.00  per  100 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

1URKEY  RIDGE  HR1CHERY,  R.  R.  3.  Millerslown,  Pa. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

This  is  held,  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  Agricultural  School.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each,  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1927,  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Apr. 
9,  1928,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

Control  of  Coccidiosis.  —  Coceidiosis, 
often  more  than  bacillary  white  diar¬ 
rhoea,  is  dreaded  as  a  disease  of  chicks. 
The  latter  can  be  eliminated  by  a  clean 
start  with  clean  stock ;  coccidiosis  is  a 
menace  during  practically  the  entire 
brooding  period. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  a  mieroseropic 
parasite  which  destroys  the  lining  cell  of 
the  intestine,  causes  birds  to  grow  thin 
and  pale  and  often  produces  paralysis  and 
death.  Sick  birds  discharge  quantities  of 
cysts,  from  which  other  birds  become  in¬ 
fested. 

Cysts  are  not  immediately  dangerous, 
but  require  a  maturing  period  of  a  few 
days,  outside  the  bird.  By  thorough 
cleaning  and  disinfecting  every  live  days 
the  organisms  are  destroyed  before  they 
become  dangerous.  Poultrymen  who  real¬ 
ly  try  control  by  cleanliness  are  gratified 
by  their  success. 

As  in  other  diseases,  medical  treatment 
frequently  is  sought,  but  we  cannot  hope 
for  good  control  by  using  drugs  or  “dope.” 
In  most  cases  what  is  bad  for  the  “bug” 
is  also  bad  fo.r  the  bird. 

Copper  sulphate,  one  ounce  to  ten  gal¬ 
lons  of  drinking  water,  apparently  pro¬ 
duces,  within  the  intestine,  conditions  un¬ 
favorable  for  the  parasite.  This  inex¬ 
pensive  measure  seems  to  have  some 
value,  especially  as  a  preventive. 

The  most  satisfactory  control  consists 
of  feeding  a  mash  containing  40  per  cent 
dried  milk,  providing  water  to  drink,  and 
no  other  feed.  Any  dried  milk  product  is 
efficient ;  the  effect  apparently  depends  on 
lactic  acid  formed  in  the  alimentary  tract. 
This  mash  should  be  fed  for  at  least  four 
weeks  at  a  time. 

A  suitable  mash  is  as  follows :  Dried 
milk,  400  lbs. ;  bran,  300  lbs. ;  cornmeal, 
100  lbs. ;  ground  rolled  oats,  100  lbs. ;  Al¬ 
falfa  meal,  100  lbs. ;  plus  10  lbs.  salt. 

Plan  to  control  coccidiosis  by  preven¬ 
tion  through  cleanliness,  resorting  to  the 
rather  expensive  milk  treatment  as  a 
secondary  defense.  Use  of  milk  mash 
makes  sanitation  no  less  necessary.  Keep 
houses  clean,  destroy  dead  chickens  by 
burning  or  burying  deep  and,  when  pos¬ 
sible,  move  birds  to  clean  range. 

The  “dangerous  age”  is  between  three 
weeks  and  three  months,  and  any  let-up 
in  the  sanitation  program  furnishes  an 
opening  for  infection. — Locke  James,  In¬ 
structor,  Department  of  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

During  the  twenty-third  week  of  the 
sixth  Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds 
laid  a  total  of  4,581  eggs,  or  G5.4  per 
cent.  This  is  an  increase  of  60  eggs,  or 
.8  per  cent  over  last  week’s  production. 
Total  production  to  date  since  November 
1,  1927,  is  57,071  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns:  Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  60 ;  Meadow  Lawn 
Poultry  Farm,  Ohio,  60;  IV.  S.  Hannah 
&  Son,  Mich.,  60 ;  Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm, 
Pa.,  60;  Justa  Poultry  Farim  N.  Y.,  59 ; 
Ivirkup’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  59;  Sun- 
nyside  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  59 ;  Kerr 
Chickeries,  N.  J.,  59. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date : 

White  Leghorns.  —  Waverly  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J.,  897 ;  Warren’s  Farm,  Mo., 
879;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  85S ; 
Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio,  816; 
E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich.,  801 ;  The  Grove 
Poultry  Farm,  Del.,  794. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Joseph  P.  Moynahan, 
Mass.,  966 ;  Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
829;  Frank  M.  Corwin,  N.  Y.,  704; 
John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn.,  696. 

AVhite  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Dei.,  462 ;  Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa.,  418. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — A.  C.  Jones, 
Del.,  721;  Robt.  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  678; 
Poultry  Dept.  O.  A.  C.,  Canada,  673. 

AVhite  Plymouth  Rocks. — AVilliam  R. 
Speck,  N.  Y.,  670 ;  E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  669. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 


follows : 
Date 

Hig 

h  Low  Conditions 

April  3 

53 

20 

Clear 

April  4 

79 

32 

Clear 

April  5 

77 

35 

Clear 

Anril  6 

78 

39 

Clear 

April  7 

74 

51 

Clear 

April  8 

70 

43 

Clear 

April  9 

56 

37 

Partly  cloudy 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  35c;  brown,  34c;  medium,  29c. 

Burrowing’  Rabbits 

I  raised  rabbits  at  time  in  quantities 
in  Arkansas  and  Georgia.  I  know  they 
burrow  in  the  ground.  While  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga.,  we  started  a  burrow  for  them 
and  built  a  pen,  failed  to  get  any 
young  rabbits,  so  I  had  my  barn  man 
dig  and  follow  the  burrow  and  they 
had  burrowed  back  under  the  ground 
more  than  50  ft.,  and  there  found  a 
nest  of  little  ones.  By  keeping  watch 
we  found  that  the  cat  had  been  get¬ 
ting  all  the  young,  so  we  had  to  put 
a  top  on  the  cage  to  keep  the  cat  out. 
But  we  certainly  have  evidence  that 
rabbits  do  burrow.  l.  e.  thoknton. 

Pennsylvania. 


Keep a  few  RED  TOPS  handy 
for  emergency  fence  repairs 

Always  keep  a  supply  of  RED  TOPS  on  the  farm.  Your  fence  lines 
are  constantly  developing  weak  spots  which  often  lead  to  losses  of 
crops  and  damage  to  stock  unless  immediately  repaired. 

When  stock  breaks  through  a  fence  there  is  no  time  to  waste  in 
going  to  town  for  posts.  With  RED  TOPS  at  hand  you  can  repair 
the  fence  at  once  and  make  it  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been. 


The  advantage  of  using  RED  TOPS  for  replacement  is  that  in  just 
a  few  years  you  will  have  given  your  fence  an  entirely  new  support. 
RED  TOPS  always  make  the  fence  last  longer.  And  when  you 
want  to  throw  up  a  temporary  fence  you  always  have  RED  TOP 
posts  handy  to  do  a  quick  job,  if  a  few  are  always  kept  on  the  place. 


Send  today  for  these  facts 


PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 


707  R  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  farmer  can  by  writing  to  us  get  two  very 
interesting  and  instructive  circulars  which 
point  out  how  fences  pay  for  themselves  in 
from  one  to  three  years  and  how  they  can  be 
built  economically.  Ask  for  Circulars  A  and  B. 


M*  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 

(Illinois  State  Accrediting) 


For  four  successive 
years  our  stock  has  been 
inspected  and  passed  by  authorized 
state  inspectors.  The  good  effects 
of  this  rigid  selection  has  been  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  our  breeding  work  each  year 
accumulated  quality  of  four  successive  years  of 
difference.  Consider  this  in  buying  your  chicks. 

BIG  PRICE  REDUCTION 
50 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns  . $5.25 

Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  .  5.75 

Bd..  Wh..  Bf.  Bocks,  S.C.  Bl.  Minorcas...  6.25 
Wyandottes,  Buff  &  Wh.  Orps, 

B.  C.  Beds,  S.  C.  W.  Minorcas . 6.75 

Light  Brahmas  . 8.25 

Jersey  Giants  .  9.25 


Means  Something 

jar.  Corn  Belt  chicks  have  the 


Accreditation.  It  makes 


100  300  500 

$9.50  $27.00  $45.00 

10.50  31.00  50.00 

11.50  34.00  55.00 


12.50 

15.00 

17.00 


37.00 

44.50 

50.50 


60.00 

72.50 

82.50 


1000 

$85.00 

95.00 

105.00 

115.00 

140.00 

160.00 

heavies: 


This 

Send 


big 

catalog  is  free, 
for  it  today 


Assorted,  all  breeds,  $9.50  per  100;  $45  for  500.  Assorted,  all 
$10.50  per  100;  $50  for  500. 

GET  THIS  FREE  CATALOG 

We  want  to  send  you  one  of  our  new  catalogs  that  tells  all 
about  these  chicks  that  will  make  money  for  you.  Read  in 
this  catalog  how  we  select  and  mate  our  breeders.  Get  the 
catalog.  It  tells  about  our  special  matings.  You  will  find 
it  helpful.  It  is  free. 

CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES  Box *69  R0TH  \ ibMTMDitjG  "ft  * 


LRNCBSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
*  STANDARD  QUALITY* 


LANCASTER  QUALITY  CHICKS  come  from  flocks  culled  for  egg  production  and 
standard  quality,  by  poultrymen  trained  by  the  Ohio  State  University.  Interesting 
catalog  write  for  it,  or  order  from  this  ad.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Nat.  Bank. 

LOOK!  “THESE  PRICES  EFFECTIVE  FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE” 

Varieties —  Postpaid  Prices  in  U.  S.  A.  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns _ #3.25  #6.00  #11.00  #32.00  #52  #  95 

Buff,  Rose,  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Sheppards  Anconas....  3.00  5.50  10.00  29.00  47  90 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks _  3.50  6.25  11.50  33.50  55  110 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds _  3.50  6.25  11.50  33.50  55  110 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons _  3.75  7.00  13.00  38.00  62  115 

Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants _ , _  5.00  9.50  18.00  53.00  87  170 

CHICKS  FROM  SPECIAL  MATING  Heavy  Broilers,  #9.50.  Light,  #8.00  per  100 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Route.  20  LANCASTER,  OHIO 


1A z&t&ddi  CfuchA .  C  (9  '£)  • 


Bend  fl  for  100  with  order:  balance  when  delivered.  Let  ns  supply  you  with  big,  strong  Peerless  Chicks  from 
carefully  bred  and  culled  flocks  that  contain  the  blood  of  leading  strains:  Tancred,  Barron,  Wyckoff,  Thomp. 
son,  Fishel,  Etc.  Postpaid,  100%  live  arrival.  Prices  Effective  May  I.  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Barred,  White.  Partridge  and  Buff  Bocks  .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

S.  C.  and  B.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes.  P.uff  Orps .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Heavy  assorted,  $9  per  100.  PEERLESS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  201,  LE1PS1C,  OHIO 


THOROBRED 

“LIVE  AND  LAV" 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


BABY 
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You’ll  Like  It 
Eight  From  the  Start 

Right  from  the  moment  you  first  throw  the 
clutch  into  gear,  you’ll  like  the  cutting, 
handling  and  all-around  performance  of  the 

John  Deere 
High-Lift  Mower 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Ail  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  following  from  Bureau  of  Motor 
Vehicles  will  be  of  interest  to  automobile 
drivers : 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  12. — Two  and  a 
half  million  motor  vehicle  drivers  in  this 
State  will  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
securing  licenses  during  the  sultry  months 
of  June  and  July,  by  legislation  which 
will  become  effective  June  1  through  the 
signature  of  Governor  Smith.  The  new 
law,  the  passage  of  which  was  urged  by 
Charles  A.  Harnett,  Commissioner  of 
Motor  Vehicles,  makes  the  date  of  expi¬ 
ration  of  licenses  May  31.  1929,  and  an¬ 
nually  thereafter.  Incidentally  the  change 
of  date  after  this  year  will  enable  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  offices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Motor  Vehicles  and  in  the  motor  vehicle 
bureaus  of  the  various  county  clerks  of 
the  State  to  take  vacations  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months,  a  privilege  denied  when 
drivers’  licenses  expired  July  1. 

Other  provisions  of  the  new  automobile 
laws  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Taxation  and  Finance,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  1T. 

On  March  1  I  sent  the  Glen  Rock  Nur¬ 
sery  and  Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  X.  J.  a 
post  office  order  for  $12.50  and  asked 
them  to  send  me  10  pullets.  They  did  not 
answer  my  order  for  30  days ;  at  that  I 
had  to  write  them  twice  before  they  would 
notice  my  letters.  On  March  29  received 
enclosed  card  which  they  sent  me,  saying 
the  pullets  were  $1.50  apiece.  I  wrote 
them  two  qiostal  cards  and  told  them  to 
return  my  money,  but  they  will  not  no¬ 
tice  me,  nor  will  they  answer  my  cards 
nor  send  my  post  office  order  back.  What 
shall  I  do  about  it?  I  have  had  to  buy 
some  birds  here  and  it  is  so  late  I  do  not 
want  them.  t.  a. 

New  York. 

H.  W.  Oobb  is  running  true  to  form  in 
this  transaction.  In  the  poultry  paper 
he  advertised  three-months-old  pullets  at 
$1.25  each,  and  after  a  month  he  writes 
the  customer  he  had  made  a  mistake ;  that 
the  price  should  be  $1.50  each,  and  that 
he  will  have  no  three-months-old  stock  un¬ 
til  after  June  1.  Still  he  does  not  re¬ 
turn  the  customer’s  money  when  requested 
to  do  so.  This  is  the  way  of  “gyps.”  Cobb 
is  advertising  stock  he  does  not  own.  and 
the  Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm 
is  a  farm  in  name  only.  Mr.  Cobb  re¬ 
sponds  to  our  letter  in  the  subscriber’s  be¬ 
half  as  follows : 

This  order  has  been  canceled  and  we 
have  sent  refund.  Your  reader  cannot 
read  straight  evidently.  We  wrote  him  as 
to  the  prices  and  he  did  not  have  the  de¬ 
cency  to  reply  to  our  letter,  but  yelled 
to  you.  However  the  account  is  closed 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Robert  J.  Gibbons,  of  36  Cherry  St., 
Mount  Holly,  arrested  yesterday  by  the 
Federal  authorities  on  a  charge  of  using 
the  mails  to  defraud,  was  held  under  $5,- 
000  bail.  The  arrest  was  made  by  order 
of  United  States  Deputy  Marshal  Snow¬ 
den,  on  the  strength  of  an  indictment 
found  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  late  in 
March. 

Gibbons  is  accused  of  inserting  false 
advertisements  in  periodicals,  represent¬ 
ing  that  he  was  the  head  of  large  enter¬ 
prises  engaged  in  selling  flower  bulbs  and 
shrubs.  Among  the  firm  names  he  used 
were  the  Atc-o  Flower  Gardens,  Roberts 
&  Stanley,  La  Holly  Bulb  Farms,  Laurel 
Bulb  Farms  and  Mount  Holly  Farms,  it 
is  charged. — Local  Paper. 

Gibbons  is  an  old  offender.  Justice 
sometimes  appears  to  wear  leaden  shoes, 
but  the  wrongdoer,  sooner  or  later,  re¬ 
ceives  his  desserts.  Gibbons’  many  vic¬ 
tim  owe  it  to  themselves  and  the  public 
to  come  forward  and  back  up  the  Federal 
authorities  in  their  effort  to  protect  the 
public  from  such  frauds. 

A  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy 
was  recently  filed  in  the  Federal  Court  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by  a  representative  of  the 
Rural  Life  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Considerable  stock  was  sold  in  rural  com¬ 
munities  and  the  methods  used  in  the  sale 
were  questioned  by  several  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus  in  New  York  State.  The 
liabilities  are  said  to  be  $68,354.43  and 
assets  only  $1,185.  —  Rochester  Better 
Business  Bureau. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  reported 
to  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  that  a  representative  of 
the  above  publication  was  endeavoring  to 
sell  securities  of  the  company  in  a  farm¬ 
ing  section  of  New  York  State.  It  is 
usually  the  last  resort  of  a  publisher  to 
sell  stock  or  bonds  to  his  readers  or  the 
public.  A  publisher  who  has  even  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  success  rarely  takes  this  course  to 
finance  his  operations. 


A  local  physician  brought  tip  to  my 
office  today  literature  of  The  National 
Airways  System  of  Lomax,  Ill.  S.  F. 
Tannus  is  the  president  of  this  concern. 
The  doctor  brought  to  me  The  Flyer  for 
February-March,  1928 ;  also  their  appli¬ 
cation  form  for  buying  stock.  lie  was 
very  enthusiastic,  has  bought  some  stock 
himself,  and  seemed  confident  that  here 
was  a  real  chance.  The  Flyer,  mentioned 
above,  seems  to  be  the  official  publication 
of  this  concern.  It  is  “The  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  personally  important  newspaper 
that  ever  came  to  your  mail  box.”  On 
its  heading  appears  the  following  :  Read, 
then  loan  to  a  friend.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  what  caused  the  doctor  to  do  the 
missionary  work. 

Now,  I  have  no  intention  of  buying  any 
stock  in  this  concern,  as  I  have  plenty  of 
uses  for  my  money.  True,  the  way  I  am 
spending  it  is  not  going  to  make  me  a 
millionaire  over  night.  Neither  am  I 
making  plans  to  spend  my  closing  days 
in  some  nice  poorhouse.  Am  I  really 
missing  some  great  chance?  By  failing 
to  buy  this  stock  am  I  doing  something 
that  will  cause  me  lifelong  regret? 

Michigan.  a.  e.  w. 

The  National  Airways  System  of  Lo¬ 
max,  Ill.,  was,  according  to  our  informa¬ 
tion.  incorporated  about  two  or  three 
years  ago  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,- 
000.  The  company  seems  to  have  a  small 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  airplanes, 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  organization 
owns  several  planes  used  for  the  purpose 
of  training  young  men  to  become  flyers 
and  conduct  a  commercial  airway  service. 
The  company  seems  to  have  made  some 
progress  and  is  reported  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  meet  its  obligations. 

The  publication  issued  by  the  company, 
The  Flyer,  is  primarily  a  stock  promo¬ 
tion  piece  of  literature.  Such  stock  pro¬ 
motions  are  quite  a  natural  result  of  the 
recent  sensational  feats  in  flying  to  the 
North  Pole,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  etc. 
These  feats  have  naturally  aroused  a 
great  interest  in  aviation  and  give  stock 
promoters  an  opportunity  to  exploit  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  public  on  the  subject. 
The  success  of  aviation  from  a  commer¬ 
cial  standpoint  can  only  be  determined  in 
the  future,  and  those  who  put  their  money 
into  such  enterprises  on  the  strength  of 
the  wave  of  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  at 
the  present  time  are  assuming  an  unusual 
risk.  We  think  the  Michigan  subscriber 
is  wise  in  his  attitude  with  regard  to 
such  promotions. 

Last  October  two  salesmen  for  the  Sun¬ 
beam  Lighting  Co.  of  Williamsport,  Pa., 
came  into  this  district  and  sold  nearly 
all  of  the  farmers  an  acetylene  gas  plant 
costing  from  $250  for  the  plant  alone  up 
to  about  $400  for  plant,  pipe  and  fix¬ 
tures.  They  represented  that  two  cans 
of  carbide  would  last  the  usual  farm  a 
year  and  said  that  we  could  have  five 
years  to  pay  for  it.  I  got  a  plant  costing 
$250,  as  my  house  was  already  piped  and 
fitted.  When  the  plant  was  installed  I 
was  not  home,  and  my  wife  signed  the 
note.  Now  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
Southern  Discount  Co.,  Crawfordsville, 
Ind.,  saying  they  now  hold  the  note  and 
expect  it.  to  be  paid  on  April  22,  1928. 
The  plants  were  misrepresented  to  us  in 
that,  a  100-lb.  drum  of  carbide  only  lasted 
from  10  days  to  two  weeks  for  anybody. 
Therefore  I  cannot  afford  nor  do  I  want 
to  keep  this  plant.  What  can  I  do  and 
what  can  they  do?  B.  w. 

New  York. 

There  is  nothing  this  man  can  do  to 
be  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  the 
note  except  expensive  litigation  which  he 
can  ill  afford.  The  Sunbeam  Lighting 
Co.  contends  that  the  salesman  has  no 
authorization  to  make  the  alleged  repre¬ 
sentations  as  to  the  length  of  time  a  can 
of  carbide  will  last,  also  as  to  the  five 
years  to  pay.  The  contract  gives  no  es¬ 
timate  or  guarantee  of  the  amount  of 
carbide  and  the  time  of  settlement  is 
clearly  stated.  These  alleged  representa¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  salesman  might 
be  described  as  strong-arm  salesmanship 
to  secure  the  order  for  the  plant.  We 
have  many  reports  of  similar  tactics  be¬ 
ing  employed  by  some  of  the  undesirable 
houses  in  the  acetylene  generator  trade. 
We  have  presented  the  complaint  to  the 
Sunbeam  Lighting  Co.,  and  the  firm’s 
response  only  denies  that  the  agent  was 
authorized  to  make  such  statements,  with 
a  general  abusive  statement  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  farmer  in  question.  We  print 
this  statement  that  farmers  may  be 
aware  of  how  much  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  the  sales  talk  of  the  agents  of 
this  company.  The  term  of  the  contract 
is  the  only  thing  that  counts. 

“What  was  your  car  expense  last 
year?”  “Five  thousand  dollars.  1  bought 
a  new  car  for  $4,000,  and  it  cost  me  $1,- 
000  to  run  it.  What  was  yours?”  “The 
same.  I  bought  a  used  car  for  $1,000  and 
it  cost  me  $4,000  to  run  it.” — Credit  Lost. 


Its  21-point  clutch  insures  instant 
starting  of  the  knife  in  the  heaviest 
hay.  Its  patented  balanced  drive  gears 
deliver  maximum  power  to  the  knife. 
Its  carefully -fitted  cutting  parts, 
made  of  highest -grade  materials, 
insure  clean- cutting  for  a  longer 
period  with  less  repair  expense. 

The  simple  field  adjustments  are 
easily  and  quickly  made  to  keep  the 


yet  is  deadly  to  rats  and  mice  every  tune. 

Poisons  are  too  dangerous 

K-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic, phosphorus, 
barium  carbonate  or  any  deadly  poison. 
Made  of  powdered  squill  as  recommended 
by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  in  their 
latest  bulletin  on  “Rat  Control.” 


John  Deere  in  good  cutting  order. 
When  repairs  are  necessary  they 
can  be  easily  made  with  ordinary 
tools  right  on  the  farm. 

Before  you  buy,  see  the  John  Deere. 
Get  on  the  seat;  operate  the  lift. 
Note  the  extreme  simplicity  of  this 
machine.  It’s  a  John  Deere  Quality 
product  —  your  assurance  of 
satisfaction. 


“One  of  our  good  customers  just  told  us  he 
gathered  105  dead  rats  on  hisfarm  from  using 
a  2-ounce  package  of  K-R-O.  We  hear  or 
many  finding  30  or  40  ratsafter  using  K-R-O. 
which  is  highly  successful  and  should  please 
you.”  Wolgamot’a  Drug  Store,  Richwood,  O. 

75c  at  your  druggist;  large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Sent  postpaid  direct  from 
us  if  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  SOLD  ON 
MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  The 
K-R-O  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Write  to  u*  for  free  folder  illustrating  and  fully  describing  the  John  Deer* 

Mower.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois  and  ask  for  folder  AM-737.  i‘ 

JOHN^DEEEE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Produce  Clean  Milk 

Filter  Through  Cotton  Discs 

Moore  Bros.  Cotton  Discs  are  guaranteed  finest 
quality.  Full  refund  if  not  entirely  satisfied. 


Moore  Bros. 

COTTON 

DISCS 


Special 

Price 


300-614"-*!®® 


Post 

Paid 


Write  for  our  big  “ Fiftieth  Anniversary”  Catalog 
of  over  500  specialties  for  milk  and  egg  producers. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  6,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


A  New  Exterminator  that  is 
Absolutely  Safe  to  use  Anywhere! 

Will  not  injure  human  beings, 
livestock,  dogs,  cats,  poultry. 


farm  and  garden  help  estates  and  ’  farms. 


H7i P  FURNISHED  FREE  TO  EMPLOYERS— Herdsmen.  Poullrymen,  Mill- 
ELr  Tpamslers  Gardners, Chauffeurs,  Couples.  Private.  Commercial, 
rales  He  LANGER'S  (Ageney)  «Z1  6lh  Avenue,  Hew  York  City. 


H 


""  ■  Farms  and  Suburban  Property,  Ideal 

For  Sale  Climate.  It.  P.  FREEZE,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  awst  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  .$50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  Uetclnvorth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. _ _ 

DAIRYMAN-FARMER,  permanent  position  for 
reliable  married  man;  45-acre  dairy -poultry 
farm,  10  cows,  1  team;  farm  in  village  near 
school  and  stores;  new  house,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements;  $100  month,  privileges;  open  .Tune 
V  personal  interview  with  references  necessary. 
H  F.  HENDRICKSON,  Bridgeliampton,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  _ _ 

SINGLE  men,  dry-hand  milkers,  up-to-date  cer¬ 
tified  dairy;  16  cows  twice  day;  also  farm 
men  able  to  milk,  emergency;  $G0.  board.  Write 
or  wire  SHEFFIELD  FARMS  CO.,  Pawling, 
N.  Y.  _ 

YOUNG  married  couple,  small  family;  husband 
•mod  milker,  certified  dairy;  all  around  farm 
hand;  wife  assist  in  boarding-house;  separate 
living  quarters  with  privileges:  permanent.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3928,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AT  ONCE — ’Single,  experienced  man  for  general 
farm  and  poultry  work ;  give  references,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter. 
CHAS.  MANLEY,  Braintree,  Vt. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  work  on 
dairv  farm;  must  be  a  good  mechanic,  truck 
and  tractor  driver,  and  experienced  in  black- 
smithing  and  horse  shoeing;  location,  Northern 
New  Jersey;  state  wages,  references  and  ex¬ 
perience:  position  open  for  a  single  man  who  is 
good  milker  and  farm  hand  at  $G0.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3920,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted  on  modern  farm;  woman  for 
general  housework,  no  laundry,  and  man  for 
general  farm  work.  MRS.  M.  W.  BRUSH, 
Germantown,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  clean  and  reliable,  wanted  to  take  en¬ 
tire  charge  as  cook  and  houseman  in  small, 
high-class  guest  house  near  New  York  City.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3972,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — May  1,  married  man,  no  children,  on 
private  place  for  farm  and  garden  work  un¬ 
der  foreman,  understanding  cows  and  crops  of 
all  kinds;  good  house  and  usual  privileges;  state 
nationality  and  wages  expected  to  MANAGER, 
Beeehwoods,  Bethel,  Conn. 

FARMER-GARDENER  wanted  on  private  place; 

single;  must  thoroughly  understand  raising 
vegetables,  drive  team  and  handle  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  good  wages;  only  first-class  man  con¬ 
sidered.  S.  M.  SHEPARD,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Immediately,  woman  experienced  in 
utility  rabbit  raising  on  commercial  scale; 
man  experienced  orcharding,  field  crops,  live 
stock;  or  couple  having  these  requirements;  170- 
acre  farm,  16  miles  below  Hudson,  N.  Y.;  good 
references  absolutely  necessary;  Christian 
Scientists  preferred;  in  first  letter  state  refer¬ 
ences,  experience  and  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3988,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man,  three  children,  wants 
position ;  experienced  dairy,  poultry  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  references.  MICHAEL  PETRI, 
Central  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

TEACHER  wants  year  round  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3968,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Position  as  farm  manager,  age  25; 

married,  agricultural  college  training,  prac¬ 
tical  experience;  address  communication  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3969,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER-FARMER,  young,  single,  wants 
good  position;  experienced  with  flowers,  lawn, 
teaming,  milking;  reference.  .1.  STOFFEL, 
Northview  Estate,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

PGULTRYMAN,  33  years,  several  years  experi¬ 
ence;  some  college  training:  references;  wants 
steady  position.  ADVERTISER  3970,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


P.  O.  BOX  538,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boy  on  farm,  $25  month,  room, 
board,  laundry;  some  experience.  FT’T"r’ 
BARNES,  Route  1,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


ly  on  Long  Island  country  place;  wages 
give  references,  full  particulars  first  letter. 
VERTISER  3936,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  w< 


N.  Y, 


Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Manager  for  dairy  near  Philadelphia, 

t  _ ^  ,1  1  A  AAA  cmnrt  o  /~,f 


uetaiis  oi  experitMift*,  uuueo  uuu  oauuj  ^ 

pected.  II.  HAYWARD,  Box  165,  Devon,  Pa. 


FARMS,  Richmond,  Va. 


Metuohen,  N.  J. 


AVANTED 


107,  Newton,  N.  J. 


luuiuuimi  i  apnai  i  yj  *  u 

!.ORY,  Danbury,  Conn. 


1,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


County  Ave.,  Secaucus,  N.  J. 


Island,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Hill,  Guilford,  Conn. 


II.  BRYANT,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Hotel,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


WANTED — -Married  farmer,  experienced,  reli-  v 
able,  temperate;  wife  help  in  house  or  orchard  A 
when  needed;  three-room  apartment;  give  ref- 
erenees.  JANE  BAKER,  Himrods,  N.  Y.  1 

WANTED — Young  farmer,  single,  for  steady 
year  round  work  with  opportunity  to  learn  t 
both  the  growing  and  commercial  branches  of  ] 
the  nursery  business  under  supervision  of  the 
owner;  must  be  of  clean  habits  and  of  such  ] 
personality  that  he  could  be  treated  as  one  of 
our  family;  give  age,  height,  weight  and  wages  p 
desired  to  begin.  CASSEL’S  NURSERY,  Man-  I 
tua,  Ohio. 

MIDDLE-AGED  woman  for  farm  household;  good 
home,  every  convenience,  no  washing.  CARL  f 
W.  CHRISTMAN,  Quogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  'J 

WANTED — -Handy-man  on  poultry  plant,  experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary.  W.  T.  Grafton,  Bayertown, 

Pa.  r 

WANTED — Single,  I’rotestant  for  general  work 
on  small  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  clean,  j 
dry-hand  milker;  good  wages  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3978,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — May  1,  reliable  single  man,  strong, 
willing;  help  raise  fruit  and  vegetables  for 
high-grade  roadside  market;  clean  personal 
habits  and  able  to  milk  few  cows  as  occasional 
substitute;  $60  to  $65  and  board;  call  or  write 
full  information.  MEADOW  FARM,  Hartsdale, 

N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  for  general  farm¬ 
ing;  write  for  and  give  details.  A.  NEAL, 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  work;  must  be 
good  milker;  $65  per  month  and  board;  state 
age,  nationality.  ADVERTISER  3983,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  and 
garden  work;  kind  to  animals.  R.  P.  BELL 
EST.,  Matamoras,  Pa. 

WANTED — A  reliable  single  young  man  of  abil¬ 
ity  and  good  habits  and  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  all  branches  of  farming,  on  a  dairy  farm 
in  Southern  Connecticut;  excellent  room  and 
board  in  addition  to  cash  salary;  please  send 
references  and  state  wages  desired  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  3980,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 

WANTED — A  single  man  as  herdsman  on  dairy 
farm  in  Southern  Connecticut:  must  thorough¬ 
ly  understand  the  care  and  feeding  of  stock  and 
be  a  good  drv-hand  milker;  please  state  cash 
wages  desired  in  addition  to  board  and  room,  and 
send  references  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3979,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

SUPERINTENDENT  wishes  position  on  farm  or 
estate;  American,  married,  experienced  all 
branches;  capable,  trustworthy;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3915,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  wishes  position  as  cook  or  house- 
[  man;  references.  ADVERTISER  3922,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  experienced  gardener,  poultry- 
man;  small  dairy;  repairs;  farm  or  estate;  im- 
’  mediately;  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3956, 

1  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

y  • 

1  HANDY-MAN,  competent  carpenter,  wants  posi- 
t  tion  on  estate;  can  do  new  and  general  repair 

e  work,  concrete,  painting  and  glazing.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3959,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  wishes  work  in  creamery,  2  y2 
;  years’  experience  in  modern  creamery;  can 

1  pasteurize;  $80  per  month  and  board.  BOX  317, 
Island  Pond,  Vermont. 

V  WOMAN  with  boy  12  wants  position  in  country; 

plain  cooking  or  housework.  MRS.  GRANT 
-  2036  Sepviva  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

n  • 

y  POULTRYMAN,  American,  26,  married;  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches,  wishes  position  as 
,  manager;  prefer  to  work  on  a  salary  and  com¬ 
mission  basis;  also  consider  buying,  leasing  or 
-  partnership.  Address  BOX  481,  White  Plains, 
e  N.  ‘  Y. 

o  — - 

C  POSITION  wanted  by  American  young  man  on 
private  estate;  experienced  milker.  SAMUEL 
-  DICKENS,  Gen.  Del.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

COUPLE  want  position;  man  capable  cow  man, 
e  etc.;  wife  will  assist  with  housework;  Hol- 

e  landers.  35;  particulars  ADVERTISER  3958,  care 
li  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  caretaker  as 
—  working  superintendent  of  small  estate  or 

t,  gentleman's  club;  preferably  Rockland  County, 

).  N.  Y.  Apply  LOCK  BOX  3,  Chester,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Position,  semi-chronic  case,  by  prac- 
k  tical  nurse;  $15  per  week.  NURSE.  Box  104, 

3  Fislikill,  N,  Y. 

MARRIED  man  with  family;  farm  experience; 
d  one  grown  son;  wants  year  round  position  on 

)0  farm.  ADVERTISER  3902,  care  Rural  New- 
d  Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  single,  wishes  position  on  country 
estate  or  farm;  handy  with  tools,  understands 
i.  horses.  BOX  2,  Corona,  N.  Y. 

s 

MARRIED  man,  24,  executive  ability;  expert 

—  poultryman  and  dairyman;  life  experience  farm 
g  work;  will  consider  taking  full  charge  first- 
s.  class  poultry  or  dairy  farm  for  moderate  salary 

and  percentage  of  profits;  open  June  1:  refer- 

—  cnees  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  3963,  care 

is  Rural  New-Yorker. 

or 

to  POSITION  wanted  with  small  herd;  single,  good 
n-  references,  good  butter-maker.  M.  Mc- 

ic  DONOUGH,  33  West  Main  St.,  Oyster  Bay,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 

ORCHARD  manager,  age  30,  practical,  excel¬ 
lent  references;  available  now.  ADVERTISER 
3971,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  20,  Protestant,  desires  general 
farm  work;  experienced;  any  location.  AD- 
A’ERTISER  3973,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted — Young  married  man  wishes 
position  as  herdsman  of  a  small  herd  of 
Guernseys;  would  consider  position  as  assistant; 


Protestants;  chauffeur,  handy-man;  wife. 


enced  with  live  stock,  crops  and  graden;  wants 


on  poultry  farm  or  barn  work;  good  home  pre- 


all  branches;  wishes  position  as  working  man- 


enced;  stock  and  poultry  expert;  can  handle 


tion;  private  place  preferred;  tractor  experi- 


tious  worker  with  many  years  experience,  is 


taker  of  private  estate;  understands  poultry; 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 


FOR  SALE — Del-Mar-Va  poultry  farm,  300 
acres;  income  1927  gross  $11,544.32;  labor  in¬ 
come  $5,221.90;  net  $3,806.97;  lights,  water; 
2,400  layers;  $7,000  down,  balance  easy;  im¬ 
mediate  possession;  uninfected  range.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  3774,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  REAL  one-man  50-acre  Connecticut  poultry 
farm  for  sale;  present  owner  15  years;  stocked 
and  paying;  price  $6,000;  no  agents.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3907,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

$2,000  BUYS  213  acres,  suitable  for  dairying  or 
sheep,  in  Northern  Pennsylvania;  $500  cash 
and  balance  on  easy  terms;  write  for  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  3957,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  of  150  acres,  all  tillable  land,  in  fine 
state  of  cultivation;  fine  seed,  hay  and  Al¬ 
falfa  land,  free  from  stone;  barn  room  50  -cows, 
two  large  silos,  large  10-room  house;  electric 
light,  heat  and  phone;  located  on  the  main 
highway  between  the  villages  of  Montgomery 
and  AValden;  near  school  and  churches;  large 
apple  orchard  and  other  fruit;  will  sell  at  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  ADVERTISER  3955,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

6-ROOM  cottage,  furnished,  outbuildings,  gar¬ 
den  tools,  1%  acres.  A.  BRUNDAGE,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent  to  responsible  party,  14- 
room  boarding-house,  operating  20  years;  elec¬ 
tricity,  bathroom,  hot  and  cold  water  and  fur¬ 
nace;  20  acres;  2  miles  from  village.  R.  J. 
EDDY,  R.  F.  D.  231,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  orchard,  165  acres;  6,500  12-year-old 
bearing  trees;  Stayman  Winesaps,  Yorks, 
Grimes  Goldens,  Williams  Early  Reds,  Jona¬ 
thans;  new  bean  sprayer;  good  buildings;  on 
paved  State  highway  and  beautiful  river:  $45,- 
000  property;  sacrifice  price  $14,000;  satisfac¬ 
tory  terms.  SALE  PICKENS,  Berlin,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  for  1,000  layers;  camp 
site,  lake,  110  acres,  good  buildings;  electric 
light,  furnace;  Summer  bungalow.  BOX  133, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — On  high  elevation  overlooking  town, 
brick  house,  bungalow  style,  bath,  steam  heat, 
electricity,  town  and  spring  waters;  barn,  hen¬ 
house,  fruits;  located  Delaware  County;  $3,000 
required.  ADVERTISER  3960,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

THIS  farm  for  sale,  48  acres  of  land  in  good 
cultivation ;  8-room  bungalow,  in  tine  condi¬ 
tion.  JOHN  K.  SPANGLER,  R.  D.  1.  Hender¬ 
son,  Md. 

LIVINGSTON,  N.  Y. — Fruit  farm,  175  acres, 
with  1,500  bearing  apples  and  pears;  tractor, 
truck  and  other  equipment;  modern  12-room 
home  recently  stuccoed;  two  (2)  bathrooms, 
electricity,  steam  heat;  new  three-room  bunga¬ 
low;  long  frontage  on  New  York-Albany  high¬ 
way;  100  miles  from  New  York  City.  PAUL 
OSTHEIMER,  1064  Arcadian  Way,  Palisade, 
N.  J. _ 

FOR  SALE — Chicken  farms,  equipped.  Southern 
Delaware,  $1,500  to  $2,500.  IRA  S.  HAZ- 
ZARD,  Milton,  Del. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  20-acre  farm,  with  10-room 
house  and  barn,  located  at  Norwalk,  Conn.;  for 
particulars  write  to  FRANK  GIANNUNZIO, 
Box  190,*  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT  for  Summer,  six-room  furnished 
house  at  Keuka  Lake.  J.  E.  FAIRCHILD. 
Branchport,  N.  Y. 

FARM,  160  acres,  house,  barn,  sugar  bush,  ap¬ 
ple  orchard,  etc.;  price  $2,500.  A.  WHIP¬ 
PLE,  Fleischmanns,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — New  and  fully  equipped  James¬ 
way  poultry  plant:  capacity  2,000  layers. 
EDWARD  W.  BUXTON,  Niantic,  Conn. 


POULTRY  plant  for  rent;  room  6,000  hens;  very 
reasonable:  will  buy  all  eggs  market  price. 
FINK’S  DAIRY,  253  County  Ave.,  Secaucus, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two  farms  in  heart  of  Del-Mar- 
Va  trucking  section,  on  hard  roads;  will  sell 
cheap,  small  cash  payment,  balance  on  long 
time.  A.  J.  DASI1IELL,  Fruitlaud,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm,  18  acres,  7  in  bearing 
fruit;  5-room  house,  all  improvements;  in  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  68  miles  from  New  York  City; 
price  and  photo.  C.  TEN  BROECK,  Wappingers 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


FARM  at  bargain:  excellent  soil,  good  buildings, 
easy  terms.  CLINTON  ROBERTS,  Avoca, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Summer  home  in  the  hills  of  old 
New  Hampshire;  high  land,  wonderful  view; 
fruit,  berries:  good  10-room  house.  Write,  II. 
S.  TUFTS,  Winchester,  N.  H. 


A  YOUNG  married  man  with  one  child  who  can 
furnish  the  best  of  reference  as  to  character 
and  ability;  would  like  to  rent  with  option  of 
buying,  a  large  dairy  farm,  now  doing  a  good 
wholesale  milk  business;  must  be  stocked  with 
good  cows  and  machinery;  Connecticut  preferred. 
BOX  24,  Bomoseen,  Vermont. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  Connecticut,  Putnam  or 
Westchester  County;  particulars  and  price.  C. 
CUNNINGHAM,  54  Perry  Ave.,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Gasoline  filling  station,  roadside 
stand,  stone  garage,  modern  house  and  four 
acres  of  land;  situated  on  the  Roosevelt  High¬ 
way.  CHARLES  EDWARDS,  R.  D.  4,  Wells- 
boro,  Pa. 


FARM  for  sale,  suitable  for  boarders;  good 
water,  main  highway,  near  lake;  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  3964,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  chicken  farm  or  boarding-house;  large 
11-room  house  in  fine  shape;  barn,  henhouses, 
4  acres;  large  truck  garden,  and  all  kinds  of 
fruit;  bargain  at  $3,800.  CHARLES  SIGRIST, 
Pittstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  dairy  farm.  15  acres; 
•  good  buildings,  stock  and  tools  or  without: 
write  owner.  BOX  151,  South  Otselic,  N.  Y. 


ON  ACCOUNT  of  death  in  family  will  sacrifice 
my  53-acre  fruit  and  general  home  farm  in 
Wayne  County  for  $5,500:  tine  location;  details. 
ADVERTISER  3965,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Undersigned  desires  hundred-acre 

dairy  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey  or  South¬ 
ern  New  York;  prefers  to  rent  for  five  years 
with  option  to  purchase;  first-class  references  as 
to  responsibility:  send  full  description  to  E.  J. 
LUECK,  124  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  with  buildings  suitable  for  the 
aged  people  and  boys’  camp;  send  all  par¬ 
ticulars.  MR.  ANDREAXOW,  127  Poplar  St., 
Floral  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  in  Columbia  County';  large 
acreage  preferred;  equipped;  principals  only: 
state  full  details.  ADVERTISER  3986,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm,  in  village,  South  Jer¬ 
sey;  stock,  tools,  milk  route,  accredited  herd. 
ADVERTISER  3975,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  about  5  to  30-acre  farm,  lower  New 
Jersey',  Bucks  or  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  for  2- 
family  modern  house,  one  apartment  nearly  pays 
carrying  charges;  equity  $3,000.  NAYLOR, 
1239  W.  Sedgley'  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  23  acres,  fruit  orchard,  ten- 
room  house,  garage,  other  buildings;  near 
railroad,  schools:  will  sacrifice.  B.  NOLAN, 
Stepney  Depot,  Conn. 


WOODCL1FF  LAKE.  N.  J.— House,  nine  rooms, 
bath,  electric,  hot  water  heat,  garage,  screens; 
next  to  school;  lease  $65  month:  sell  $10,500. 
easy'  terms.  Dr.  REITMAN,  Ninth  St.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Never  in  the  history  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  have  we  offered  a  10-room  house  and  6 
acres  of  land,  bordering  stone  road,  for  $2,500; 
easy  payments.  SALISBURY  BAZAAR,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md. 


AVILL  buy  or  rent  farm;  give  details  first  letter; 

within  100  miles  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
3982,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  farm  from  100  to  200  acres  with 
small  pond  or  brook;  must  be  reasonable. 
HARRY  FESER,  Walker  Lake,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


PURE  HONEY — Postpaid  third  zone,  white 
clover,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  dark  buckwheat,  $1.65; 
complete  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept. 
G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  two  60-lb.  cans,  $11; 

sample.  15c:  no  better  honey  produced.  AR¬ 
THUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


FINE  extracted  honey.  10-lb.  pail,  within  third 
zone,  clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c;  red  hickory,  40c;  postpaid;  give  length, 
single  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
sliellbark  hickory,  15c.  CHAS.  RICKARD,  R. 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mann’s  green  bone  cutter,  hand  or 
power;  give  number,  condition  and  price. 
LAWRENCE,  Herrick  Ave.,  Eustis,  Fla. 


HONEY — Best  white.  $6.60  60  lbs.;  buckwheat, 
$5.40,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  granulated, 
$2  postpaid:  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  by  parcel  post  pre¬ 
paid.  $2.50  per  gallon  in  second  zone:  $2.65 
third  zone.  D.  W.  HAYES.  Chester,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Bees  in  patent  hives,  $4  and  $5 
each.  LOUIS  WEITLAUF,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 
Phone,  Catskill  569-F-2. 


TWO  perfection  milkers,  nearly  new,  guaran¬ 
teed.  O.  B.  DEYO,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  clover  honey,  10-lb.  pail,  delivered  be¬ 
tween  the  Rockies  and  the  Hudson.  $1.90. 
HARVE  SCHOONOVER,  Camp  Point,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — Reaper,  in  good  condition:  bargain 
to  quick  buyer.  Write  EDWIN  D.  TEN  EYCK, 
Suffern,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  691. 


The  barrel  at  the  station 
is  "cheap”  paint 


Sherwin-Williams 


Depend  on  your 
local  paint  dealer 

He  can  tell  you  all 
about  the  high  cost  of 
"cheap”paintproducts. 
He  can  also,  through 
the  famous  S-W  Farm 
Painting  Guide,  sup¬ 
ply  the  right  finish  for  any  surface.  If  you 
want  any  special  information  or  a  personal 
copy  of  the  Farm  Painting  Guide  write  us. 


The  ballyhoo  of  the 
high  pressure  canvas¬ 
ser  is  "cheap” 


"pAINT  is  one  thing  that  can’t  be  "cheap” 
and  inexpensive  at  the  same  time.  Any 
time  you  fall  for  a  "low-price-per-gallon” 
proposition,  you  are  inviting  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  regrets  and  money  loss. 

To  be  inexpensive  a  paint  must  have, 
(1)  great  covering  power,  (2)  a  tough, 
long-wearing  film ,  (3)  colors  that  are  non¬ 
fading.  And  that  kind  of  paint  can  never 
be  made  to  sell  at  a  low  price  per  gallon 
because  the  ingredients  are  too  costlv. 


Why  SWP  Ho  use  Paint 
saves  you  money 

Fine  old  SWP  House  Paint  sells  at  a 
comparatively  high  price  per  gallon.  That 
is  because  it  is  made  of  the  finest  ingredi¬ 
ents,  according  to  a  scientifically  ” balanced  ” 
formula.  But  any  job  you  do  with  SWP  will 
cost  you  less  than  half  of  what  a  "cheap” 
paint  job  will  cost  you,  and  here  is  whv. 

Fine  old  SWP,  because  of  its  superfine 


quality,  covers  360  square  feet  to  the  gallon, 
two  coats.  The  average  "cheap”  paint,  due 
to  inferior  quality,  covers  only  250  square 
feet  to  the  gallon,  two  coats.  You  pav  just 
about  as  much  for  the  "cheap”  paint  be¬ 
cause  more  gallons  are  required. 

But  that  is  only  the  beginning.  SWP, 
due  to  its  tough,  long-wearing  film,  lasts,  on 
the  average,  about  five  years.  "Cheap” 
paint  has  no  backbone.  It  chips  and 
chalks  and  cracks.  Its  "cheap”  colors 
fade.  In  five  years  it  will  need  two  and 
often  three  repaint¬ 
ings.  That  is  why 
"cheap'*  paint  actually 
costs  you  twice  as  much 
as  fine  old  SWP. 


The  " boosted "  order 
is  a  "cheap”  paint 
proposition 


The  “ Master 
Touch  ’  ’ 

The  formula  of  SWP 
House  Paint  is  openly  printed  on  every  can. 
Y  et  its  characteristic  qualities  have  never 
been  duplicated.  That  is  because  there  is 
an  element  in  every  can  that  can  never 
be  imitated.  It  is  the  "Master  Touch”  of 
Sherwin-Williams’  paint  scientists. 

These  men  are  to  the  paint  industry 


what  Edison  is  to  elec¬ 
tricity —  what  Mar¬ 
coni  is  to  wireless. 

They  have  made  SWP 
the  world’s  standard 
of  quality  for  over 

o0  years.  The  amazing  bar- 

.  „  gain  offer  by  mail 

JDliyyourpamtlrom  is  usually  "cheap” 

the  local  Sherwin- 

Williams  dealer — ’  Paint  Headquarters." 

He  handles  a  well  known  line  made  bv  a 

manufacturer  of  established  record. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Largest  Paint  and  t  arnish  Makers  in  the  World 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


on’t  gamble  with 

•  it  will  beat  you 
every  time 
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The  Farm  Team  On  The  Job 


hi  church  the  truth  comes  out 


In  church,  with  only  heads  ahead  to  look  at,  people  are  quick  to  note  those  with  unsightly 
loose  dandruff:  and  those  whose  hair  and  scalp  are  clean.  At  a  glance,  the  careless  untidy 
ones  are  contrasted  to  the  fastidious  and  clean.  What  are  people  behind  you  saying  about  you? 


Don't  Let  Dandruff  Humiliate  You 


T'HE  fact  that  loose  dandruff 
A  is  a  common  ailment  does 
not  excuse  you  for  having  it. 
You  can’t  disguise  the  fact  that 
it  repels  others.  And  what  is 
more,  it  is  dangerous — a  germ 
condition  which  often  leads  to 
thin  hair  and  baldness. 

Common  decency  demands 
that  if  you  have  any  evidence 
of  loose  dandruff,  you 
take  immediate  steps 
to  remove  it.  Here 
is  a  quick,  pleasant* 
means  that  tens  of 
thousands  have  found 
successful : 


Simply  douse  Listerine  on  the 
scalp  full  strength,  then  mas¬ 
sage  vigorously  with  linger  tips. 
Keep  the  treatment  up  system¬ 
atically.  You  will  discover 
within  a  few  days  that  you  have 
dandruff  under  control.  The 
few  abnormally  dry  scalps  may 
be  benefited  by  applying  a  little 
castor  or  olive  oil  afterward. 

Lambert  Pharmacal 
Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

*Listerine  has  been  the  out¬ 
standing  antiseptic  in  the 
American  home  for  nearly 
50  years.  Its  success  as  a 
dandruff  remedy  is  only 
equalled  by  its  success  as  a 
mouth  wash,  gargle,  and 
breath  deodorant. 


NEW! 

LISTERINE 
SHAVING  CREAM 

If  you  don’t  say  this  wonder¬ 
ful  new  cream  gives  you  the 
coolest  shave  you  ever  had 
you  will  be  one  of  the  few 
exceptions. 


LISTERINE 

THE  SAFE  ANTISEPTIC 

For  sore  throat ,  halitosis,  cuts,  'wounds,  bites,  sunburn,  abrasions 
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New  System  of  Grassland  Management 

As  Demonstrated  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 


HE  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  has  been  interested  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  pasture  land,  and  has 
conducted  fertilizer  experiments  on 
permanent  pastures  for  several 
years.  This  Spring  an  extensive  ex¬ 
periment  is  being  planned  in  the  use  of  synthetic  ni¬ 
trogen  products  for  the  improvement  of  hay  and 
pasture  land :  this  will  be  known  as  “the  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  grassland  management.” 

"While  the  system  is  entirely  new  in  the  United 
States,  it  has  been  practiced  successfully  in  Europe 
since  1917,  when  Prof.  Warmbold  first  started  it  in 
Germany,  in  order  to  furnish  additional  feed  for 
cattle,  when  the  Great  War  prevented  the  purchas¬ 
ing  of  concentrates.  From  there  it  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  until  in  1927  over  1,000  acres  were  under 
this  management  in  the  British  Isles.  Dr.  Max 
Ewald  has  successfully  demonstrated  the  project  in 
Schleswig-Holstein  since  1921,  and  has  come  to  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  this  pro¬ 
ject  on  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  farm. 

Although  the  pastures  in  the  dairy  districts  are 
one  of  the  principal  foundations  for  securing  good 
results  in  farming,  they  are,  compared  with  the  till¬ 
able  land,  usually  neglected.  Most  of  the  farmers 
know  the  production  of 
their  tillable  land,  but 
lack  facts  concerning 
their  pastures.  They 
know  only  that  their 
stock  obtains  exercise 
and  some  grazing  in  the 
pastures,  and  that  when 
the  feed  becomes  too 
short  they  have  to  buy 
expensive  concentrates 
to  supplement  it.  At  the 
present  time  the  better 
care  and  well-balanced 
fertilization  to  pastures 
is  an  important  ques¬ 
tion. 

It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  nitrogen 
in  the  soil  is  converted 
into  protein  by  the 
plant.  This  fact  is  of 
special  significance  in 
pasture  management. 

Prof.  Baum,  an  authori¬ 
ty  in  agricultural  chem¬ 
istry,  has  proved  by  ex¬ 
act  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  on  meadow  pas¬ 
tures,  that  on  plots 
which  were  cut  twice, 

62  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  could  be 
regained  in  the  feed ;  when  cut  three  times,  75  per 
cent,  and  four  times,  100  per  cent  was  secured.  In 
these  experiments  the  grass  on  the  pastures  was 
grazed  by  the  animals  six  to  eight  times  during  one 
season,  and  it  was  evident  that  all  the  nitrogen  in 
the  fertilizer  was  recovered  in  the  feed.  It  should 
be  added  that,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Prof. 
Iiaum,  the  grass  grown  on  these  nitrogen-treated 
plots  not  only  contained  more  protein,  but  the  pro¬ 
tein  was  more  digestible. 

The  dairy  farmer  may  well  question  whether  it  is 
not  possible  for  him,  at  least  during  the  Summer 
months,  to  produce  the  protein  necessary  for  his 
herd  on  his  own  farm  and  in  a  cheaper  way.  One 
who  takes  advantage  of  these  scientific  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  during  the  Summer  months  produces  more 
protein  in  his  pastures,  should  be  able  to  reduce  his 
expense  for  concentrates,  and  make  his  dairying 
more  profitable.  These  methods  are  not  suitable  for 
brushland,  but  need  a  fairly  good  pasture  as  a  basis. 
The  requirements  for  a  good  pasture  are  (1)  a 
water  table  low  enough  so  as  not  to  encourage  sour 
grasses,  and  high  enough  to  insure  good  growth ; 

(2)  a  soil  with  sufficient  humus  and  bacterial  life, 

(3)  suitable  pasture  grasses  forming  a  good  turf. 

Under  this  system  good  pasture  management  con¬ 
sists  not  only  in  applying  fertilizer  to  the  fields,  but 
in  rotating  the  stock  so  that  the  highest  producers 
will  have  the  grass  richest  in  protein,  and  also  so 
that  the  grass  will  be  more  closely  grazed  by  other 
cattle,  allowing  none  of  the  grass  to  grow  old  and 
form  tough  fiber,  which  is  low  in  feeding  value. 

There  are  four  factors  involved  in  this  system: 


1.  A  division  of  the  pastures  into  as  many  plots 
as  possible  considering  the  general  farm  manage¬ 
ment. 

2.  A  more  rapid  rotation  of  grazing. 

3.  Division  of  the  herd  according  to  production. 

4.  Combination  of  grazing  and  hay  land. 

If  these  conditions  are  practiced  the  following  ad¬ 
vantages  will  result :  With  small  plots  there  is 
quicker  grazing,  animals  leave  the  plot  sooner,  no 
old  grass  remains  and  the  turf  has  more  time  to  re¬ 
cover.  Frequent  changing  of  animals  to  new  plots 
allows  them  to  obtain  young  grass  rich  in  protein, 
and  the  milk  production  remains  more  uniform.  It 
is  an  established  practice  to  feed  in  the  barn  ac¬ 
cording  to  individual  production,  the  cows  produc¬ 
ing  more  milk  having  better  and  more  concentrated 
feed.  The  new  system  allows  a  similar  possibility 
for  pasture  feeding  in  the  Summer,  by  dividing  the 
herd  into  three  groups :  high  producing,  low  produc¬ 
ing,  and  dry  cows. 

The  plan  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  is  to  devote  about  75  acres  that  have  formerly 
been  in  regular  pasture  rotation — two  years  culti¬ 
vated  crop,  one  year  hay  and  three  years  pasture — 
to  the  demonstration  of  this  method.  This  area 
will  be  divided  into  nine  equal  plots,  one  being  re¬ 


tained  as  a  check  plot.  Plots  about  square  in , shape 
are  the  most  desirable,  but  due  to  the  lay  of  the 
land  and  management  problems,  long  rectangular 
fields  will  be  used.  Early  in  the  Spring,  as  soon  as 
possible  to  get  on  the  land,  the  fields  will  be  gone 
over  with  a  harrow  especially  adapted  to  the  airing 
of  the  soil  and  distributing  of  manure  and  mole 
hills.  Rolling  will  follow  later,  after  which  there 
will  be  an  application  of  a  high-grade  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  IG1-:  per  cent  nitrogen,  1614  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  20  per  cent  potash.  Two  or  three 
top-dressings  with  a  34  per  cent  nitrogen  product 
will  probably  be  applied  later  in  the  growing  season. 

The  herd  will  be  divided  into  three  groups,  (1) 
high-producing  cows,  (2)  low -producing  cows,  (3) 
dry  cows  and  young  stock.  By  this  division  the 
group  producing  the  most,  and  requiring  the  most 
feed,  will  be  given  the  fresh  pastures  and  then  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  other  two  groups.  It  is  a  recognized 
fact  that  the  last  group  require  plenty  of  good  feed 
for  proper  development,  but  these,  being  on  the  pas¬ 
ture  all  the  time,  will  have  more  opportunity  for 
closer  grazing. 

By  having  a  large  number  of  plots,  several  will 
be  available  for  the  cutting  of  hay  at  the  height 
of  the  growing  season,  and  may  later  be  used  in  the 
system  for  pasturage.  Grasses  that  are  cut  early 
when  rich  in  protein  provide  better  feed  for  Win¬ 
ter.  x\fter  a  plot  has  been  closely  graz^"  it  will  be 
given  a  rest  period,  at  the  beginning  of  wmch  it  will 
be  thoroughly  harrowed  to  distribute  evenly  all 
droppings,  in  order  that  they  may  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage  as  manure,  and  prevent  the  enor¬ 
mous  waste  caused  by  animals  refusing  to  eat  the 


rank  grass  that  grows  around  the  dung  places  in 
the  common  system  of  pasture  management. 

In  this  demonstration  of  the  new  system  of  grass¬ 
land  management,  fields  that  are  fairly  productive 
will  be  brought  to  their  highest  state  of  economical 
production.  The  crops  from  these  will  be  harvested 
directly  by  the  live  stock  as  far  as  they  can  make 
use  of  them,  thus  saving  the  farm  the  harvesting- 
expense  and  the  purchasing  of  high-priced  concen¬ 
trates  that  are  usually  so  essential  to  supplement 
our  pastures. 

Results  of  the  work  will  be  measured  in  terms  of 

1.  Milk  produced. 

2.  Live  weight  changes  in  growing  stock. 

3.  Cow  days  pastured  per  season. 

4.  Hay  produced  in  addition  to  the  pasture. 

5.  An  analysis  of  profit  and  loss  as  compared  with 
the  management  previously  followed. 

This  article  will  be  followed  by  one  giving  in 
more  detail  the  management  problems  after  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  under  way.  e.  j.  Montague. 

Results  of  Potato  Experiments 

IN  A  SERIES  of  years,  while  carrying  on  experi¬ 
ments  to  determine  possible  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  through  seed  selection,  some  valuable  results 

were  forthcoming.  Com¬ 
mencing  with  hill  selec¬ 
tion  the  rule  adopted 
was  to  save  every  hill 
where  there  were  eight 
well  formed  potatoes  of 
marketable  size  and  not 
more  than  three  small¬ 
er.  In  this  time  a 
marked  increase  in 
yield  resulted  reaching 
to  75  bushels  from  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre,  as 
sworn  to  by  the  digger 
who  measured  the  land. 

Not  satisfied  I  select¬ 
ed  100  potatoes  of  one 
variety  and  practically 
the  same  size  and  shape 
and  planted  each  potato 
by  itself,  cutting  to 
seven  pieces,  each  po¬ 
tato  weighing  about 
seven  ounces.  These 
were  planted  in  the 
field  with  the  rest  but 
carefully  staked,  ferti¬ 
lized,  cared  for  through 
the  season  just  as  was 
the  rest  of  the  field. 
The  extra  expense  was 
in  handling  each  one  separately,  marking  each  seven 
hills  and  digging  and  picking  each  seven  by  itself. 
There  was  satisfaction  in  watching  the  growth  and 
noting  the  difference  in  vigor  and  size  of  stalks.  The 
knockout  blow  came  at  digging  time,  for  while  the 
lowest  yield,  per  potato,  was  6%  lbs.,  the  largest  was 
16%  lbs.  This  seed  had  come  from  the  hill  selected 
lot  after  several  years  most  careful  selection.  The 
wide  difference  here  noted  in  yield  per  unit  started 
the  think  jogger,  and  it  is  working  yet,  for  it  sug¬ 
gests  possibilities  not  yet  determined  if  one  will 
take  up  this  method  of  seed  selection  and  follow  it 
systematically  for  years.  Experience  has  taught 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  to  him  who 
loyally  follows  any  given  path  in  seed  selection  and 
cropping.  Not  only  will  new  varieties  be  estab¬ 
lished,  types  fixed,  uniformity  approached,  but  yield 
will  certainly  be  increased.  The  difference  between 
6%  lbs.  and  16%  lbs.  per  potato  carried  a  most  val¬ 
uable  lesson,  for  to  eliminate  the  lower  and  increase 
the  larger  yield  becomes  a  most  important  lesson. 

That  years  will  be  necessary  to  establish  what  is 
desired  only  adds  to  the  significance  of  the  value  of 
the  objective  towards  which  we  must  be  striving. 
The  cry  of  the  present  is  to  conserve  energy,  to  in¬ 
crease  yield  per  acre  and  reduce  territory  gone  over, 
to  lighten  the  labors  of  the  farm  while  adding  to  the 
income  by  increasing  yield  per  acre.  The  fact  is  that 
no  man  has  yet  compassed  the  possibilities  of  any 
acre  and  found  to  what  limit  nature  was  waiting 
to  go  for  his  blessing  and  until  that  is  determined 
all  the  factors  entering  in  must  be  critically  con¬ 
sidered.  If  hill  selection  of  seed  will  give  increase, 
as  it  will,  surely  it  is  far  and  away  from  bin  selec- 
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(ion,  and  if  unit  selection  leads  towards  definiteness 
of  purpose  and  permanent  results  then  surely  unit 
selection  may  well  be  emphasized.  The  facts  are 
that  we  fail  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect  and  lose 
where  we  might  gain.  Too  many  still  rely  on  the 
small  potatoes  for  seed,  overlooking  that  in  these 
there  will  be  a  maximum  from  weak  hills  and  this 
spells  seed  deterioration  certainly.  In  small  potatoes 
from  hills  yielding  heavily  of  large  and  but  few 
small,  the  danger  would  be  minimized.  Here  is  a 
good  field  for  any  live  man  to  work  out  and  find 
(he  seed  which  will  bring  to  his  door  the  most  gen¬ 
erous  crop,  and  this  applies  to  all  varieties  and  crops, 
for  the  lesson  is  universal.  o.  m.  twitchet/l. 

Maine. 


Soy  Beans  as  Poultry  Feed 

N  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  398,  is  an  inquiry  from  R. 
W.,  Delaware,  asking  about  Soy  beans  as  poultry 
feed.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  with  Soy  bean 
oilmeal,  and  Phillips  at  the  Purdue  University  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  conducted 
some  careful  experiments  with  Soy  beans  and  Soy 
bean  oilmeal  in  the  rations  for  laying  pullets. 

I  was  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  one  time  when  a  Japanese 
ship  came  in  bringing  among  other  cargo  a  lot  of 
Soy  bean  oilmeal  that  came  from  Manchuria.  A 
dealer  in  poultry  feed  told  me  he  was  getting  some, 
and  I  ordered  some  sent  to  my  place  in  Idaho,  so  I 
could  experiment  with  it. 

At  that  time  all  I  knew  about  feeding  vegetable 
protein  to  laying  hens  was  that  I  had  not  succeeded 
very  well  with  linseed  oilmeal  as  a  substitute  for 
meat  scrap.  I  knew  that  protein  is  a  complex  com¬ 
pound  made  up  of  various  amino  acids,  but  did  not 
know  very  much  about  the  way  in  which  these 
several  components  of  protein  must  complement  each 
other  to  become  most  effective. 

I  discovered  for  myself  that  Soy  bean  meal  would 
not  take  the  place  of  meat  scrap,  and  also  that  I 
could  feed  Soy  bean  oilmeal  in  connection  with  meat 
scrap  so  as  to  reduce  the  meat  scrap  in  the  mash  I 
was  feeding,  yet  get  satisfactory  results.  As  the 
meal  cost  me  as  much  as  meat  scrap  this  did  not  get 
me  anywhere,  so  I  abandoned  the  use  of  Soy  bean 
oilmeal,  as  I  had  previously  abandoned  linseed  oil¬ 
meal,  except  during  the  molting  period. 

As  I  have  always  kept  in  touch  with  experiment 
station  work  I  was  very  much  interested  when  A.  G. 
Phillips,  chief  in  poultry  at  the  Purdue  Station, 
began  to  experiment  with  Soy  beans  and  Soy  bean 
oilmeal  in  an  endeavor  to  determine  if  the  farmers 
of  Indiana,  who  produce  Soy  beans  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  could  not  economize  in  feeding  their  laying  hens 
by  saving  the  cost  of  meat  scrap.  Up  to  the  time 
Phillips  began  his  experiments  considerable  work 
had  been  done  in  testing  the  value  of  cottonseed  oil¬ 
meal,  peanut  oilmeal,  pea  meal,  linseed  oilmeal  and 
perhaps  other  by-products  with  a  high  protein  con¬ 
tent,  and  some  investigators  had  concluded  that  the 
value  of  these  vegetable  protein  containers  could  be 
augmented  by  using  certain  inorganic  materials  in 
connection  with  them,  such  as  calcium,  chlorine, 
sodium,  and  phosphorus.  In  this  connection  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  Phillips  formulated  a  mineral 
mixture  composed  of  15  lbs.  of  sodium  chloride 
(salt),  24  lbs.  of  calcium  carbonate  (limestone),  and 
21  lbs.  of  precipitated  soluble  bone,  which  was 
modified  later,  as  I  shall  show. 

Several  pens  of  hens,  Barred  Rocks  and  White 
Leghorns,  were  used  in  the  experiments.  A  good 
quality  of  tankage  was  used  in  feeding  part  of  these 
hens  and  various  mixtures  in  which  Soy  bean  oil¬ 
meal  fortified  by  minerals  was  used  as'  a  substitute 
for  animal  protein. 

The  basal  ration  for  all  the  pens  was  a  grain  mix¬ 
ture  of  10  lbs.  of  wheat,  10  lbs.  of  corn  and  5  lbs.  of 
oats,  which  was  used  as  scratch  feed  while  a  mash 
mixture  of  5  lbs.  of  bran  and  5  lbs.  of  flour  mid¬ 
dlings  was  used,  to  which  was  added  tankage  or  Soy 
bean  oilmeal,  according  to  which  pens  were  being 
fed.  Phillips  finally  settled  on  a  mineral  mixture 
composed  of  24  lbs.  of  limestone,  ground,  of  course ; 
15  lbs.  of  salt,  with  either  21  lbs.  of  soluble  bone  or 
42  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate.  Summarized,  Phillips 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions,  after  four  years 
of  experimenting,  as  given  in  Bulletin  293,  Purdue 
Experiment  Station : 

Soy  bean  meal  is  a  satisfactory  source  of  con¬ 
centrated  protein  when  used  in  connection  with  a 
proper  mineral  mixture.  Tankage  was  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  source  of  protein,  without  minerals.  One-fourth 
to  one-half  the  required  amount  of  tankage  was 
replaced  with  Soy  bean  oilmeal  with  satisfactory 
results  when  supplemented  by  minerals.  In  using 
vegetable  protein  8%.  to  10%  was  the  amount  of 
mineral  mixture  added  to  the  mash.  The  cheapest 


mineral  mixture  is  made  of  limestone,  salt  and  acid 
phosphate.  Ground  whole  Soy  beans,  cottonseed 
meal  and  gluten  feed,  when  supplemented  by  the 
mineral  mixture,  produced  satisfactory  results. 

At  the  Idaho  Experiment  Station,  Parkhurst  got 
the  largest  egg  yield  from  feeding  peameal  and  sour 
skim-milk  as  the  source  of  protein,  14  pens  of  White 
Leghorns  being  used  to  test  the  value  of  various 
protein  carriers. 

As  Soy  beans  or  field  peas  can  be  grown  on  almost 
any  farm  it  seems  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  farm 
poultry  keepers  to  go  away  from  home  to  procure 
the  components  of  a  perfectly  satisfactory  ration  for 
laying  hens,  except  for  the  small  quantities  of  salt, 
ground  limestone  and  acid  phosphate  used  in  the 
mineral  mixture.  miller  pxjrvxs. 


Night-blooming  Cereus 

THIS  curious  flowering  plant  has  always  attrac¬ 
ted  much  attention  wherever  seen,  but  the  pecul- 
iarity  of  its  flowering  after  dark  and  also  it  rarity 
are  probably  one  reason  why  it  is  not  more  grown 
than  it  apparently  is  now.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
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cactus  family,  and  its  thick  fleshy  leaves  enable  it 
to  stand  a  large  amount  of  neglect  and  drought  that 
would  kill  or  destroy  many  ordinary  plants.  There 
is  much  misconception  regarding  what  is  really  the 
true  night-blooming  Cereus  and  on  this  point  it  may 
be  as  well  to  mention  that  its  botanical  name  is 
Selenicereus  or  Cereus  grandiflorus,  and  that  the 
leaves  are  almost  cylindrical  at  first  glace  but  a 
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close  inspection  shows  them  corrugated  lengthwise 
and  of  four,  six  or  eight  sides,  according  to  age. 
The  plant  is  trailing  in  habit  and  in  nature  frequent¬ 
ly  rambles  over  the  ground,  there  are  small  sharp 
spines  frequently  along  the  leaves  and  this  makes 
the  plant  not  always  a  pleasant  thing  to  handle. 
The  flower  is  a  very  large  one  and  often  measures 
a-  foot  or  more  across  and  the  sample  from  which 
the  photograph  was  made  measured  13  inches  across 
the  sepn^^  The  flower  is  almost  pure  white,  but 
has  a  sligntly  yellowish  tinge  towards  the  center; 
the  outside  sepals  are  bronze  green  sometimes 
whitened  on  front  surface  and  darker  at  the  base. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thread-like  stamens  of  a 
beautiful  lemon  yellow  in  the  center  of  the  flower, 
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and  the  pistil  is  light  yellow  or  almost  pure  white. 
When  opening  at  night  the  flowers  are  very  curious. 
If  carefully  watched  the  observer  will  notice  one 
sepal  after  another  “spring  off,”  so  to  speak,  one  at 
a  time  until  the  flower  is  wide  open— the  petals 
opening  slowly  at  the  same  time.  There  is  a  slight 
delicate  odor  and  the  thread-like  stamens  carry  a 
considerable  amount  of  golden  yellow  pollen.  Taken 
altogether  this  plant  is  very  curious,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  early 
travelers  in  the  tropics.  It  came  originally  from  the 
West  Indies  but  has  now  been  grown  in  greenhouses 
for  many  years,  and  a  number  of  closely  allied 
species  are  also  grown.  One  of  those  most  usually 
grown  for  night-blooming  Cereus  is  Epiphyllum 
latifrons,  but  this  (as  its  name  indicates)  has  an 
ensiform  or  sword-shaped  leaf,  and  while  blooming 
at  night  like  the  true  Cereus  the  flowers  are  not 
much  more  than  half  the  size.  They  are  similar, 
however,  in  many  ways.  Another  variety  that  is 
often  taken  for  the  true  one  is  Cereus  flagelliformis, 
the  whip  or  snake  cactus.  This  plant  is  much  small¬ 
er  in  every  way,  and  blooms  in  daylight  instead  of 
at  night,  the  flowers  lasting  several  days.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  pink  or  rose  color.  Cereus  grandi¬ 
florus  is  somewhat  rare  now.  It  is  rather  a  slow 
grower  and  takes  some  years  to  get  large  enough  to 
bloom.  This  once  attained,  however,  it  then  gen¬ 
erally  blooms  every  year  after  and  gives  little  or  no 
trouble.  h.  w.  hales. 


Soil  Preparation  for  Potatoes 

THE  best  potato  growers  today  are  fast  coming 
to  realize  the  actual  economy  in  thorough  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  seed  bed.  After  a  late,  wet  Spring, 
during  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  onto  the 
land  at  all,  many  growers  become  alarmed  over  the 
fact  that  June  1  has  arrived  and  still  no  potato  crop 
planted.  As  a  result  the  seed  is  finally  planted  in 
cold,  wet,  clammy  and  poorly  prepared  soil  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  Plowing,  harrowing  and  plant¬ 
ing  all  may  be  done  the  same  week.  We  heave  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction  that  the  crop  is  at  last  planted. 
Too  often  this  is  all  that  could  well  be  said,  however, 
for  the  potato  crop  is  both  an  intensive  and  an  ex¬ 
pensive  crop  to  raise.  And  by  such  methods  of  plant¬ 
ing,  we  have  assured  ourselves  of  needless  worry  and 
labor  for  the  remainder  of  the  growing  season. 

Cold,  wet  soil  means  retarded  germination,  poor 
stand  and  often  the  rotting  of  seed  pieces  through  the 
introduction  of  soil  fungi  or  bacteria. 

Too  hasty  preparation  often  means,  in  heavy 
soils,  a  lumpy  seed  bed  which  remains  so  throughout 
the  season.  A  late  plowed  and  little  harrowed  seed 
bed  also  means  a  prolific  crop  of  weeds  to  be  battled 
unsuccessfully.  Weeds  can  be  controlled  most  easily 
before  planting  when  tillage  implements  of  broad 
sweep  can  be  employed.  The  cutaway  harrow  and 
the  weeder  used  before  planting  will  save  more  labor 
by  the  single  row  cultivator  and  the  hand  hoe  after 
the  crop  is  up  than  is  ordinarily  appreciated.  The 
resulting  crop  will  be  actually  more  advanced  and 
the  stand  more  perfect  by  postponing  the  planting 
date  until  the  soil  is  properly  fitted  and  of  the  right 
temperature  and  moisture  content  even  though  the 
date  be  July  1.  Later  planting  would  very  often 
mean  less  growing  season  damage  from  potato  in¬ 
sects,  tip  burn,  drought  and  late  blight. 

One  other  advantage  in  proper  preparation  of  the 
seed  bed  is  too  little  appreciated.  Weeds  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  well  subdued  by  mid-season  to  make  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  cultivate  late  in  the  growing  season  at 
a  tim<?  when  the  feeding  roots  of  the  potato  plant 
interlace  between  the  rows  and  fill  the  area  near  the 
surface.  Late  cultivation,  often  thought  necessary 
because  of  weeds,  results  in  pruning,  not  only  these 
important  surface  feeding  roots,  but  also  the  tuber¬ 
bearing  Stolons.  L.  H.  WOODWARD. 


Diluted  Cow’s  Milk  for  Lambs 

I  have  a  half  dozen  pet  lambs,  and  they  do  no  good. 
In  fact  they  seem  to  get  poorer  and  all  drawn  up.  I 
give  them  all  the  diluted  cow’s  milk  they  want  and 
some  oilmeal  and  bran.  Please  tell  me  the  proportion 
of  water  to  put  in  their  milk.  J.  c. 

II  DEAR,  it  is  a  wonder  they  are  not  all  dead. 
Ewe’s  milk  has  more  than  double  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  cow’s  milk.  The  meals  are  all  that  have 
saved  the  shrunken  running  gears.  Milk  is  the 
natural,  most  essential  food  for  all  kinds  of  babies, 
but  these  lambs  did  not  get  enough  stamina  from 
theirs  to  give  them  power  to  appropriate  much  life 
from  the  meal  and  bran.  Now  give  them  the  best 
fresh  milk  you  have  with  a  little  oilmeal  stirred  in. 
When  they  get  past  the  little  baby  stage,  and  pick 
up,  plain  milk,  pasture  and  grain  will  lift  them. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 
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Dewberry  Growing 

THE  thorny,  snaky,  trailing  vines  of  the  dewberry 
are  part  of  its  insurance  as  a  profitable  plant 
to  grow.  There  is  no  other  fruit  crop  with  which 
the  writer  is  familiar  that  carries  with  it  so  much 
psychology  as  does  the  dewberry.  That  it  is  a 
profitable  crop  few  will  deny,  that  few  like  to  grow 
it,  is  also  well  known.  When  a  man  is  in  need  of 
funds  to  meet  the  mortgage,  or  if  he  has  sufficient 
patience  and  perseverance  he  may  grow  dewberries 
but  when  the  mortgage  is  paid  off  or  if  the  grower 
lacks  the  characters  that  have  been  mentioned,  then 
he  shifts  to  some  other  crop. 

There  are  only  a  half  dozen  sections  of  the  country 
in  which  the  dewberry  is  raised,  principally  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Texas,  Michigan,  New  York, 

New  Jersey  and  North  Carolina.  In 
these  States  the  industry  is  usually 
confined  to  one  locality,  as  in  New 
York  State,  where  the  chief  section  is 
at  Germantown  in  the  Hudson  River’ 

Valley.  The  limited  production,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  fact  that  the  dewberry 
ripens  ahead  of  the  blackberry,  gives 
it  a  place  on  the  market. 

Lucretia  is  the  main  variety,  though 
there  are  at  least  two  dozen  kinds  that 
have  put  in  appearance  at  one  time  or 
another.  The  Mays  is  a  favorite  in 
Texas,  the  Gadena  is  well  liked  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  the  Young  is  a  promising 
sort  for  the  South.  In  spite  of  compe¬ 
tition  Lucretia  has  stood  supreme  ever 
since  its  introduction  shortly  after  the 
Civil  War. 

Propagation  is  by  rooted  tips.  Plants 
are  usually  secured  from  a  neighbor, 
although  nurserymen  also  furnish 
them.  They  are  set  2  to  2%  ft.  apart, 
in  row  7  to  8  ft.  apart.  Where  they 
are  planted  on  the  square  system  and 
trained  to  stakes  they  are  set  5  ft.  each 
way.  When  grown  in  rows  a  low  wire 
is  strung  3  to  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  and 
the  fruiting  shoots  tied  to  it  in  early 
Spring.  No  crop  is  expected  until  the 
second  year,  and  a  full  crop  is  not 
realized  until  third  and  fourth  years. 

Clean  cultivation  is  the  rule,  the 
plantation  being  worked  until  about 
the  first  of  August.  The  new  shoots 
grow  along  the  ground  in  the  row  and 
are  protected  over  Winter  by  the  weeds 
and  grass  that  spring  up  after  culti¬ 
vation  ceases.  The  old  canes  that  have 
borne  the  season’s  crop  are  cut  off 
soon  after  they  have  fruited.  Early 
the  next  Spring  the  last  season’s  new 
shoots  must  be  gathered  from  the 
ground  and  carried  up  to  the  wires  or 
stakes,  and  tied  in  place,  the  vines  be¬ 
ing  headed  at  8  or  10  in.  longer  than 
the  height  of  the  wire  or  stake.  These 
shoots  will  carry  the  new  crop,  and 
then  they  in  turn  are  cut  out  in  the 
Fall  of  the  year  and  another  crop  of 
new  shoots  carried  up  to  the  wires 
the  following  year,  and  so  on. 

In  southern  sections  where  the  growing  season  is 
long  it  is  the  practice  to  mow  off  both  the  young  and 
the  old  canes  soon  after  the  crop  has  been  gathered. 
A  second  growth  then  forces  itself  out  and  is  used 
for  the  next  season's  crop.  By  this  method  several 
diseases  are  held  in  check  that  are  severe. 

The  dewberry  is  prey  to  most  blackberry  troubles, 
such  as  anthracnose,  leaf-spot  and  cane  rust,  but  in 
most  seasons  the  yield  is  sufficiently  high  in  spite  of 
them.  Tn  North  Carolina  100  crates  of  32  quarts  each 
have  been  grown  to  the  acre  during  a  succession  of 
years.  In  Michigan  and  New  York  the  yield  is  not 
so  large,  but  it  is  sufficient,  and  this  together  with 
the  fair  price  that  usually  prevails  makes  it  a  crop 
for  the  diversified  fruit  grower  to  consider.  H.  b.  t. 


Starting  a  Roadside  Farm  Produce 
Business 

HILE  I  have  always  believed  that  organiza¬ 
tion  is  a  necessity  for  the  general  farmer,  and 
have  lent  my  full  assistance  to  such  efforts  for  suc¬ 
cess,  it  has  been  my  hobby  that  direct  marketing 
would  bring  the  greatest  profits  to  the  one  who  could 
adapt  himself  to  it.  When  circumstances  made  nec¬ 
essary  a  change  in  our  business  we  quite  naturally 
turned  to  the  thing  that  promised  best.  We  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  “Dixie,”  a  great  interstate  highway  that 
leads  from  somewhere  near  the  North  Pole  and  De¬ 
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troit  across  Western  Ohio  and  onward  to  the  Gulf, 
through  a  territory  where  corn,  wheat,  hogs  and 
cattle  furnish  occupation  to  thousands  of  Ohio 
farmers  whose  produce  is  furnished  the  million 
mouths  to  be  fed. 

It  was  getting  late  in  the  season.  We  got  what 
seeds  we  could  into  the  ground  and  ordered  some 
plants  from  the  South.  They  came  promptly— some 
good,  some  bad ;  too  promptly,  for  it  rained  almost 
all  the  time,  and  we  were  not  ready  for  them,  so  we 
planted  where  we  could  rather  than  systematically, 
a  serious  handicap  later.  Every  enemy  in  form  of 
weed,  insect  and  disease  fell  upon  us  and  smote  hip 
and  thigh,  singly  and  with  a  unity  of  collaboration 
that  was  marvelous,  but  our  planting  throve. 

Hundreds  of  vehicles  pass  every  hour.  Our  next 


problem  was  to  stop  some  of  them,  for  they  were 
educated  to  the  “pop”  and  sandwich  stands  only, 
and  knew  not  the  home-grown  vegetable  vender.  A 
novelty  might  attract.  We  went  to  the  woodlot  and 
cut  a  12-in.  branch  from  a  fallen  tree,  a  branch  that 
was  somewhat  gnarled  and  crooked  with  smaller 
branches  to  brace,  and  set  it  in  a  32-ft.  hole  (our 
soil  is  firm),  for  the  staff  to  a  hexagonal  umbrella. 
This  we  covered  with  a  green  paper  roofing.  It 
faced  the  east  and  we  trained  Limas  to  the  south¬ 
ern  and  western  exposures  to  break  the  hot  noon 
and  afternoon  sun.  A  few  flowers  were  set  at  the 
sides  and  added  to  the  attractiveness.  Exposed  lum¬ 
ber  and  rocks  were  painted  green. 

It  did  the  work,  and  we  had  many  favorable  com¬ 
ments.  The  girls  wanted  to  call  it  the  “Green  Um¬ 
brella,”  but  as  our  railroad  station  and  elevator  are 
called  Oakland,  we  christened  it  “Oaklanden  Mar¬ 
ket,”  and  “we"  are  “The  Oaklanden  Gardens.”  This 
year  it  will  be  more  dignified. 

It  was  June  25  before  all  this  was  done  and  we 
had  enough  grown  to  sell.  We  were  able  to  dispose 
of  what  we  had  by  “standing”  in  the  afternoons  for 
a  time.  As  greater  supplies  came  on  we  had  large 
signs  painted  and  posted  our  produce  all  day.  The 
signs  were  simply  worded :  “Oaklanden  Produce — • 
Fresh  from  the  Fields,”  and  paid  for  themselves  be¬ 
fore  the  week  end,  and  we  had  to  turn  many  away. 

This  year  we  will  have  every  vegetable  that  can 


be  grown  here,  and  many  cut  flowers.  It  will  give 
us  nearly  a  hundred  species  in  all,  and  work  for 
several  extra  hands,  and  the  sales  proposition  will 
be  a  weighty  one.  Some  are  already  started,  (Feb¬ 
ruary  14)  nicely.  We  want  to  be  a  little  ahead  of 
the  season  this  time.  Of  course  some  are  staples ; 
corn,  tomatoes,  beans,  etc.,  but  we  need  a  little  of 
everything  even  to  garlic  and  sage  and  okra.  Many 
things  for  which  there  is  little  demand  will  be 
planted  right  at  the  stand ;  garlic  and  leek  and  Swiss 
chard  and  herbs,  where  they  can  be  gathered  as 
wanted.  Staples  will  be  farther  away,  for  they  will 
be  kept  in  quantities.  We  keep  close  check  on  sales 
and  inquiries  to  know  what  to  plant.  One  of  the 
girls  is  good  at  that,  and  one  can  almost  sell  the 
bat  off  my  head. 

We  soon  outgrew  our  “umbrella” 
and  will  have  to  enlarge  it  consider¬ 
ably  for  the  coming  season,  but  we  will 
keep  it  as  simple  and  “rustic”  as  pos¬ 
sible  (incidentally  it  is  inexpensive), 
until  we  learn  our  needs  better. 

Besides  feeling  highly  satisfied  with 
our  venture  the  whole  family  has  en¬ 
joyed  the  experience  more  than  any¬ 
thing  in  our  whole  lives,  and  the  girls 
look  forward  to  Summer  vacation  from 
school  and  college  with  eagerness. 
Naturally  we  meet  all  kinds  of  people, 
but  they  furnish  the  variety  that  adds 
spice  to  life,  and  we  try  to  be  prepared 
for  the  dangerous  element. 

The  few  flowers  we  chanced  to  plant 
proved  our  valuable  assets,  and  besides 
adding  color  to  the  stand  turned  many 
dimes  and  quarters  toward  the  till. 
Nice  bouquets  of  nasturtiums  were 
good  for  a  nickel  and  Zinnias  at  25 
cents  a  dozen  are  satisfactory  to  us  and 
the  buyer  as  well.  Fancy  snapdragons 
and  asters  sell  higher  at  retail  and 
profitably  to  the  florist.  We  shall  plant 
almost  an  acre  in  flowers  for  cutting. 

We  found  that  we  cannot  sell  stuff 
purchased  from  neighbors  so  well  as 
our  own.  Some  psychological  force 
seemed  to  militate  against  it.  Also 
some  similar  influence  seemed  to  make 
the  public  aware  when  we  cut  prices 
on  a  heavy  supply.  This  we  were  un¬ 
able  to  explain  as  our  customers  were 
from  all  distances  rather  than  local, 
while  only  once  did  we  advertise  prices. 

We  always  kept  our  supplies  fresh, 
yet  it  paid  to  carry  an  armload  of 
roasting  ears  from  the  nearby  field 
occasionally,  and  I  never  went  to  the 
house,  some  distance  back,  but  coming 
back  I  brought  a  hatful  of  eggs  from 
the  nests.  Some  one  usually  stopped 
and  we  would  make  other  sales.  We 
always  asked  a  premium  for  our  eggs 
and  other  delicacies.  They  cost  us 
more.  We  could  sell  other  things  at 
a  little  above  wholesale  or  at  whole¬ 
sale.  We  never  sacrificed,  but  were 
able  to  give  our  customers  reasonable 
prices.  We  found  here,  as  in  every¬ 
thing  else,  that  quality  counts. 

In  our  merchandising  efforts  our  greatest  obstacle 
is  the  difficulty  in  converting  the  mind  of  the  buyer 
to  the  idea  that  this  is  a  perfectly  bona  fide  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  engaged  in  by  respectable  and  intelligent 
people.  They  seem  to  look  for  the  “dago”  and  “hay¬ 
seed  type.  Flere  the  farmer  has  a  wonderful  field 
for  the  development  of  a  wonderful  business. 

Ohio.  j.  LOWRY  MILLER. 


Celery  in  South  Jersey 

SOW  the  seed  thin,  as  the  main  thing  is  to  have 
plants  stocky.  When  setting  out  in  field  cut  the 
tops  off  about  two  inches  above  the  ground.  From 
the  middle  of  July  to  middle  of  August  is  a  good 
time  to  set  out. 

I  have  found  it  did  best  where  I  had  early  pota¬ 
toes  or  peas,  beans  or  anything  early.  Harrow  the 
ground  down  level.  Line  the  rows  so  as  to  have 
them  straight;  have  the  rows  about  3 y2  feet  apart. 
A  month  after  they  are  set  out  plow  a  light  furrow 
from  them,  put  high-grade  fertilizer  each  side  of 
rows. 

When  S  or  10  inches  high  run  cultivator  through, 
gather  them  in  left  hand  and  pull  about  five  inches 
of  dirt  to  them.  Change  hands  and  do  the  same  on 
the  other  side.  I  use  self -bleaching  Goldenheart.  I 
want  something  that  has  a  good  heart  and  not  so 
tall,  as  it  is  hard  to  bleach  when  tall.  After  yon 


A  Crate  of  Deioberries  Ready  for  Shipment.  Fig.  284 


How  the  Dewberries  Are  Trained.  Fig.  285 
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FOR  WORK  OR  PLAY 

—just  like  Dads 


The  same  wear-resisting  fabric, 
triple  stitched,  that  has  always 
distinguished  Blue  Buckle  Over- 
Alls — of  all  sizes.  They  are  cut 
full  and  roomy.  No  binding.  Al¬ 
most  play-proof  and  wear-proof. 

Because  we  KNOW  how  stout 
and  long-lasting  they  are,  we 
give  an  unconditional  guarantee 
with  every  suit. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you  write  us  direct. 

Blue  Bttckt.e  Overall 
Co.,  Inc., 

Lynchburg,  Ya. 


nr  1 1  rpCI  You  will  make  regular  customers  of  every  man  who  buys 
1/LiiLElw.  Blue  Buckle.  Carry  them  in  stock.  Order  from  your  jobber. 


!ue  Buckle 


Guaranteed  OverAlls 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today— not  next  week 
or  next  month,  but  NOW! 
Buy  our  lierry  Baskets  and 
Crates  at  FACTORY  PRICES 
and  SPRING  DISCOUNTS! 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heigbti,  Ohio 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

strong,  healthy,  well  graded  and  tied  26  in  a  bundle,  10 
bundles  for  a  1000;paeked  in  burlap  bags.  Varieties:  Mary 
Washington,  Pedigreed  Washington,  Palmetto,  Giant  Ar¬ 
gentine  and  Barr’s  Mammoth.  All  varieties  2  year  No.  1, 
¥8  per  1000;  1-year  No.  1,  *5  per  1000.  KflUIUJtn  ROOTS.  $8 
per  100;  $25  per  1000.  TOM iTO  MAKOT.ORF.,  X  lb.  $1.50:  lb., 
$5.  New  Stone  and  Greater  Baltimore.  $2  per  lb. 

H.  AUSTIN  -  FELTON  DEL. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Irish  Cobblers  for  Sale 

High  yielding  and  quality  strains.  Write  wants. 

GARDNER  FARMS, Box  400,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


Fou  sale— certified  seed  potatoes— 

College  inspected.  Green  Mountains,  Smooth  Kurals, 
Russet  Kurals,  Irish  Cobblers,  Spaulding  Hose.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  NEW  YORK  OO-OPERATIYE  SEER 
POTATO  ASS’N.,  Inc.,  62  Utica  National  Bank  Rldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

UCrCTADI  C  Dl  ANTC  Frostproof  Cabbage,  Wake- 
VLuLIhDLL  i  LB II I  m  fields,  Copenhagen.  Flat 
varieties,  ready— 500-$l. 60,  1,000-$2.60  prepaid.  10,000 
express  collect,  $15.00.  Tomato,  $2.60.  Pepper,  Sweet 
Potato,  $a.00  and  charges.  Good  plants,  well  packed, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  T.  CQUNCILL  8  SONS,  Franklin,  Vt. 

TRUE-TO-NAME 
WELL  ROOTED 
FRESHLY  DUG  PLANTS 

The  kind  that  Pay  Big  Profits. 

100  1000  5000 

Dunlap,  Dr.  Burrill . $  *75  $3.76  $17.80 

PREMIER,  Howard  17 .  .85  4.60  21.26 

Lupton,  Big  Late,  Gandy. . 75  4.00  18.00 

Big  Joe,  Cooper,  Ford . 4.60  20.25 

Chesapeake,  Eaton . 1.00  6.00  27.00 

Klondyke,  Missionary  .  76  4.00  18.00 

Everbearing  Varieties 

Progressive,  Champion . $1.00  $6.00  $27.00 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalogue. 

RAYNERBROS.  -  SALISBURY.  MD. 

Howard  1 7 

Just  tile  money  maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Fleshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown 

Strawtoorry  Plants 

carefully  packed.  $1.00-100,  $f5.?i>-500,  $7.84,-1000, 
$88.50-5000  prepaid.  J.  Britton.  Chepuehet,  R.  1. 

crm  CADM  Lancaster  Co.  Sure  Crop.  Fine 
V.vrtC.Iv  results  :  #2.75  per  bushel, 
ROM)): It. N  ft  HOrilOEQUIM,  Avondale,  Cheater  Co.,  Pernio. 

rmm  numl  White  Cap  Dent,  Golden  Queen, 
Vk  kit  I  .IE  HIV  Lancaster  Co.  Sure-crop,  $2.75 
dUu*/  WVlUl  liiishe).  High  germination.  The 
three  leaders.  R.  C.  MacKLEY.  Broouevllle,  Penna. 

is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as 
oUAWUUD  ornamental.  Weil  rooted  plants, 
$1.20  dozen,  delivered.  FUR  TANNERY,  Mineral,  Virginia. 

onn  CiinLnro  nnlu  Ofln  Printed  with  your  name  and  ad- 
zUUotlCkerSOnlyzUCdress.  Stick  on  letters,  books, 
anything.  Write  name  plainly.  BIVINS,  Printer,  Summit,  N.  V. 

World's  Record  Corn  Crop  was  grown 
from  Clarage  Seed.  Seed  of  this  variety 
for  sale.  Dunlap  &  Son,  Box  858,  Williamsport,  Ohio 


GLADIOLUS 

The  ideal  garden  flower.  I  grow  hundreds 
of  the  world's  finest  varieties,  several  acres. 

100  Large  Dulbs  for  $3 

50  for  $1.75 

This  collection  contains  80  or  more  varieties, 
all  good  ones.  There  isn’t  a  better  collection 
in  the  country  for  the  money. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

ELMER  E.  GOVE  Box  R-5  BURLINGTON,  VT. 

SPECIAL  PLANTING  OFFERS 

OFFER  NO.  1 — 25  Dahlias,  labeled,  no  two  alike,  4  Cac¬ 
tus,  5  Decorative,  5  Show,  4  Pompoms,  4  Peony,  2  Single, 
1  Collarette,  8  mixed  Gladiolus,  12  Oxalis.Rosea.  Post¬ 
paid  for .  $3.60 

OFFER  NO.  2—35  Dahlias,  unlabeled,  each  one  differ¬ 
ent,  containing  all  classes  and  colors,  as  in  above  offer, 
6  mixed  Gladiolus,  12  Oxalis  Rosea— and  guaranteed  to 
please  you  and  to  be  worth  more  than  I  ask.  Post¬ 
paid  for .  $3.50 

OFFER  NO.  3— 125  Oxalis  Rosea— resembles  four  leaved 
clover — deep  rose-pink  blooms.  Postpaid  for...  SI. 00 
OFFER  NO  4 — The  above  three  (3)  offers  to  one  address 

by  express  collect  for . $6.00 

Catalogue  free  on  request. 

Mrc  R  R  WTTT  overback  farm  box  hi 
lvirs.  IV.  D.  nil  X  R  10.  E.  Greenbush.  N.  Y. 

g  I  ■  ■  ■  Good  mixture  of  large 

I  *  I  ^9  |  I  |  bulbs.  All  bloom  this 

m.  Jf  I  /I  ft  I  I  II  |  I  year— Si. 50  per  100. 

■  »  '«*»  *  «  ■  CANNAS,  15  for  $1 .00. 

P.  D.  White,  888  Broadway,  No.  Attleboro,  Muss. 

25  Perennial  Phlox  »!!,,c.®te,  *?. 

pay  delivery.  SMITH  8  SOU,  430-40  Chancellor  Avt  ,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Choice  Gladiolus  Bulbs  ai  $2  Per  100  through 

May.  Ask  for  list.  E.  N.  TILTON  -  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

10  DAHLIAand  12  GLADIOLUS  BULBS 

Send  prepaid  for  $1.00.  MILL  FARM,  Mlddlebnrg,  N.  Y. 

PERENNIALS,  NARCISSUS,  GLADIOLUS,  DAHLIAS, 

6c  prepaid.  MRS.  W.  1.  II  ill  PIN  Stafford,  Alabama. 

Frost  Proof  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

All  varieties — Tomato  plants.  Prize  Taker  and  Bermuda 
Onion  plants.  Cabbage  and  Onions,  $1 .00  thousand. 
Tomato  plants,  $2.00  thousand.  Plants  are  stocky. 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS  •  -  TIFTON,  OA 

Frostproof  CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker,  $1.00  thousand.  Prompt 
Shipment  of  very  fine  plants.  GUARANTEE  PLANT  CO.,  TyTy,  Ga 

SEND  NO  MONEY-C.  O.  D. 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

AH  varieties.  Quick  shipment.  500— 65e,  1000 — $1.00. 

ElIKEKA  FARMS  -  -  TIFTON,  GA 

m  M  UTA  P08TPAID:  Aster, Zinnia,  Beet, Cabbage 
GR  I  d  C’flower,  Celery,  S.  Potato,  Tomato:  3 
■  dozen,  40c;  S  dozen,  $1.00;  600,  $4.00. 

Pepper,  Egg  Plant.  Pansy,  Coleus.  Diantl'iis,  Salvia, 
Larkspur,  Snapdragon,  Ageratum,  Carnation,  Scahiosa, 
Vinca,  Verbenia:  fi  for  25c:  dozen,  40c;  3  dozen,  $1.00. 
Catalog.  ROHRER’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smokelown,  Pa. 

Early  Cabbage  Plants ^^“pos^id1'2 By°^ 

press  1000— $1.00,  6000— $3.75.  W.  L.  BEXRDIN,  Xlfton,  Ga. 


handle  them  once  by  hand  there  is  a 
celery  plow  to  put  dirt  to  them. 

In  putting  away  for  Winter  I  al¬ 
ways  make  a  ridge  about  a  foot  high, 
cut  one  side  down  straight  about  five 
inches  below  surface,  pack  three  or 
four  stalks  wide  all  along.  Then  go 
back  and  cut  other  side ;  leave  about 
four  inches  of  earth  in  middle  that 
keeps  celery  cool  and  crisp.  For  cover¬ 
ing  I  think  nothing  is  better  than 
leaves.  J.  a.  shefpard. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Apple  Varieties  in  New 
England 

I  have  noticed  some  remarks  about 
Golden  Delicious  in  northern  locations. 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  are  not 
particularly  southern  localities,  yet 
Golden  Delicious  comes  through  splen¬ 
didly ;  is  a  persistent  annual  bearer; 
comes  into  bearing  in  paying  quantities 
in  five  years ;  is  sold  in  carload  lots  in 
New  York  City  for  $6  per  box,  and  to 
Boston  buyers  for  $5 ;  although  the  old 
conservative  Boston  dealers  want  red 
apples,  the  same  as  they  want  brown 
eggs. 

McIntosh  Red  is  a  fine  Fall  apple. 
Golden  Delicious  is  a  splendid  Fall, 
Winter,  Spring  and  season  apple  in 
cold  storage.  It  is  handsome,  fragrant 
and  has  now  supplanted  Grimes  Golden 
as  a  selective  apple. 

The  American  Fruit  Growers  experi¬ 
mented  by  top  grafting  130  trees  in  one 
of  its  Washington  orchards  in  1920 
with  Golden  Delicious,  and  in  1924 
picked  142  boxes  of  this  fruit,  which 
came  through  65  per  cent  perfect. 

Golden  Delicious  requires  more  care 
in  spraying,  a  dilute  spray  being  neces¬ 
sary.  I  would  not  use  clear  lime-sul¬ 
phur  on  them  as  it  would  tend  to  rust. 

To  keep  McIntosh  flavor  through  the 
Winter  I  would  prefer  Cortland,  as  it 
keeps  longer,  hangs  to  the  trees  better, 
and  there  is  not  so  much  need  to  rush 
for  a  market.  a.  m.  willis. 

Massachusetts. 
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Th|S45^  Paint  Brush 

*‘0NLY 
25* 


PAINTS 

k  HOW  TO  USE  THEM 

.  VG/fr.  b 

•  W*Ar  Punter 


Su 


This 

tandco 

No.  11  master  painter’s 

brush,  regularly  sold  by 
us  at  45c,  and  ordinarily 
sold  in  retail  stores  at  60o, 
will  be  sent  to  you  post¬ 
paid  for  only  26c— less  than 
cost  to  us — offer  good  only 
to  June  1 — one  brush  to  one 
person— a  special  Induce¬ 
ment  to  write  NOW  for 
new  free  book,  “ Points 
and  Bow  To  Use  Them.” 
Thtsbookwlll  tell  you  how 
to  save  </,  to  */2  on  your 
paint;  how  to  tell  good 
paint  from  poor  paint; 
bow  to  select  the  right 
paint;  what  colors  harmo¬ 
nize;  what  colors  are  best 

Standard  Pigment  Co.  Inc. 


•  TANOABO  PICMINT  CU.  INC. 
$chuyter»UU.  N.V. 


for  different  roomi;  what 
colors  make  a  room  look 
larger;  how  to  prepare 
surfaces;  how  to  prime 
different  woods.  These 
and  a  hundred  other  Im¬ 
portant  facts  are  given  In 
“ Paints  and  How  To  Use 
Them’’— a.  book  that  will 
save  you  money  and  will 
tell  you  more  about  paints 
than  you  ever  dreamed  of 
knowing.  Send  today. 

,.  Box  61,  SchuylervlIIe,  N.Y. 


CIDER  PRESSES 


Write  for  Catalog  R  and  prices 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  Inc. 
OLEAN.  N.  Y. 


Van  Atta 
Extra  Heavy 
Pressure 

Yields  more  cider 
without  any  addi¬ 
tional  investment, 
labor  or  power.  Van 
Atta  Presses  have 
given  satisfaction 
for  many  years. 


LADIES 


FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS 

3  PAIR .  1 

Black, Gray,  Beige,  Nude,  Peach. 
Tanbark.  Sizes:  81$  to  10^.  Good  Openings  for  Agents 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD,  MASS. 


PUBLIC  NOTICE 

Bids  for  Street  Shade  Trees 


Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Parks,  Docks  and  Harbors,  at  the 
Hudson  Park  Office,  Wild  Cliff  Road,  City  of 
New  Rochelle,  New  York,  up  to  eight  o’clock 
P.  M.,  Wednesday,  May  16,  1928,  for  supplying 
to  this  deportment,  the  following  shade  trees, 
for  street  and  highway  planting;  to  be  delivered 
at  New  Rochelle,  New  York;  location  to  be  des¬ 
ignated  on  award  of  Bid. 

All  of  the  stock  must  be  well  developed 
straight  stems,  root  systems  and  shapely  crowns; 
caliper,  1%  to  2  inches,  measured  one  foot 
above  the  planting  line  of  Nursery. 

200  Norway  Maple  100  American  Elm 
150  Sugar  Maple  50  Pin  Oaks 

Prices  to  be  submitted  at  Nursery  grounds; 
also  F.O.B.  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  including 
packing  charges  and  freight  rates. 

The  Commissioners  reserve  the  right  to  reject 
any  or  all  proposals,  award  the  Bid  to  other 
than  the  lowest  bidder  or  to  re-advertise  for 
proposals,  if  they  shall  deem  such  a  course  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  City  of  New  Rochelle;  also 
to  select  any  variety  of  tree  of  the  above  named 
varieties  from  any  estimate  submitted,  where 
certain  stock  is  superior  in  growth  than  another, 
and  to  award  the  bids  accordingly. 

A  certified  check  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  City  of  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  must  ac¬ 
company  all  bids,  in  the  amount  of  five  per 
cent  (5%)  of  the  total  bid. 

All  proposals  to  he  addressed  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Parks,  Docks  and  Harbors,  and 
marked  as  such. 

Commissioners  of  Parks,  Docks  and  Harbors, 
HARRY  BLOOM,  Chairman, 
H.  W.  BENDER, 

W.  WYLIE  TROY. 

By  CHARLE8  L.  BRODER,  Secretary. 

Dated,  April  21,  1928. 


MY  COLUMBIAN 

PURPLE 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 


are  good  enough  to  be  bought  by  several  Experiment 
Stations.  The  plants  will  please  you.  26  for  $1.00; 
100  for  $8.50;  1,000  for  #18.  Washington  Asparagus 
plants,  2-year,  100  for  #1.00;  1,000  for  $8.00.  Circular 
free.  All  plants  postpaid,  A.  8.  KATKAMIER,  MACEOON,  H.  Y. 


FIELD  GROWN  standard  varieties.  Cabbage  plants 
J1  per  1000,  charges  collect,  S2  per 
1000  del.  Cauliflower,  $1.50  per  1000 
|  collect.  Special  prices  on  large  or¬ 
ders.  Cliflord  A.  Culchins,  Jr..  Franklin,  V». 


PLANTS 


Henley's  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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NOT  to  just  one,  but  to  any  num¬ 
ber  of  faucets  you  get  fresh 
Water  with  a  National  System. 

Not  from  just  one,  but  from  sev¬ 
eral  sources  you  get  water  with  the 
National  Fresh  Water  System  — 
draw  from  well,  cistern,  stream 
and  lake  with  only  one  power  unit. 

Not  from  shallow  well  alone, ^but 
from  any  depth  up  to  150  feet  get 
600  to  1200  gallons  per  hour. 

Not  from  a  tank  which  may  freeze 
in  Winter  and  allow  water  to  be¬ 
come  warm  in  Summer,  but  direct- 
from-the-well  the  National  supplies 
you.  Two  types:  automatic-electric 
and  engine  driven. 

Free  planning  service.  East/ 
payments  if  you  wish. 

NATIONAL 
UTILITIES  CORP. 
330  Bellevue  Place 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Subsidary  of  National 
Brake  &  Electric  Co., 
Division  of  IV esting. 
house  Air-Brake  Co. 


TOWER’S 

FISH  BRAND 

WATERPROOF 
OILED  CLOTHING 

Slickers,  Suit? 
and  Hats 

90Years  the  Best  for 
Men, Womens.  Children 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
ou  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  ATOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

216-224  Dennison  Bile.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  lteady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  ISIS 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CDCp  PflTfll  fill  tells  you  how  you  can 
ante  l/H  9  HLUU  save  money  on  Farm 
Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers,  also 
Wheels  —  steel 
or  wood — to 
fit  any  run¬ 


ning  gear,  orl 
Trailer.  Send ' 
for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  48  Elm  St..  Quincy,  IJI. 


Common  Rose  Troubles 

Mildew. — This  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
monest  fungous  diseases  affecting 
roses.  It  appears  as  a  grayish  film  on 
leaves,  stems  and  buds,  sometimes  as 
isolated  spots,  but  more  often  covering 
the  whole  surface.  The  leaves  become 
curled,  the  buds  fail  to  develop,  and 
if  the  infestation  is  severe  the  plant 
may  lose  most  of  its  foliage.  Damp 
chilly  nights,  or  a  cold  rainy  period, 
often  induce  this  trouble.  It  is  readily 
controlled  by  sulphur.  The  usual 
method  is  to  dust  freely  with  pow¬ 
dered  sulphur,  when  the  leaves  are 
wet  with  dew,  so  that  the  sulphur 
will  stick.  Liver  of  sulphur  ( potas¬ 
sium  sulphide)  is  very  efficacious 
used  as  a  spray,  three  ounces  of  the 
liver  of  sulphur  dissolved  in  10  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Western  readers  report 
good  results  from  a  spray  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  1  y2  ounces  to  one  gallon  of 
boiling  water,  of  course  cooled  before 
using,  with  iy2  ounces  of  soap  to  make 
it  stick.  We  always  find  the  powdered 
sulphur  efficient.  Some  roses  are  more 
subject  to  mildew  than  others.  Among 
climbers,  Dorothy  Perkins  and  the 
old  Crimson  Rambler  are  very  likely 
to  suffer  from  it. 

Black  Spot. — This  disease  is  shown 
by  dark  spots  on  the  foliage,  which 
may  involve  the  whole  leaf.  In  severe 
cases  the  plant  may  be  defoliated. 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  often  quite  effici¬ 
ent  but  rosarians  now  find  what  is 
called  the  Massey  dust  treatment  is 
highly  efficient.  Mix  nine  parts  of 
dusting  sulphur  (not  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur)  with  one  part  of  tobacco  dust 
and  one  part  of  dry  powdered  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead.  Beginning  when  the  roses 
first  come  into  leaf,  dust  the  bushes 
thoroughly  with  the  mixture,  before 
the  dew  has  dried.  Repeat  every  10 
days.  This  may  cause  a  grayish  color¬ 
ing  on  the  foliage,  but  it  is  scarcely 
noticeable,  and  easily  washed  off  with 
clear  water.  This  treatment  is  known 
as  the  Massey  dust  treatment,  and  is 
effective  for  black  spot  and  mildew, 
as  well  as  control  for  practically  all 
insect  pests  except  the  rose  beetle. 
Of  course,  if  any  leaves  are  black  spot¬ 
ted  or  mildewed,  they  should  be 
removed  and  burned,  together  with 
any  fallen  leaves  that  have  been 
affected,  but  the  Massey  dust  will 
save  the  healthy  foliage  from  disease. 
The  bicarbonate  of  soda  treatment 
suggested  for  mildew  has  been  used 
to  control  black  spot  ou  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Plant  Lice. — The  small  green  lice 
sometimes  crowd  on  the  tender  foliage 
and  tips  of  the  shoots.  These  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  tobacco,  to  which  whale-oil 
soap  should  be  added  for  best  results. 
The  following  is  a  standard  mixture : 
To  five  gallons  of  water  add  one  ounce 
of  Black-leaf  40,  and  7*4  ounces  of 
whale-oil  or  fish-oil  soap.  Use  freely 
as  a  spray. 

Thrips.  —  This  is  a  small  light- 
colored  insect  which  attacks  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves,  sucking  the  juice 
so  that  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and 
die.  Use  the  tobacco  soap  spray  direct¬ 
ing  hard  against  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaf. 

Slugs  aud  Leaf -rollers. — Powdered 
hellebore,  two  tablespoons  in  a  bucket 
of  boiling  water,  cooled  before  using, 
is  a  good  spray  for  the  chewing  in¬ 
sects.  It  is,  however,  hard  to  reach 
the  leaf-roller,  as  it  is  inside  the 
curled  leaf,  and  thus  hard  to  reach 
with  the  spray.  Crushing  it  in  the  leaf, 
whenever  seen,  is  certain. 

Rose  Bugs. — We  should  like  to  give 
a  sure  method  of  killing  the  rose  bug 
or  chafer,  but  the  arsenical  spray 
with  syrup,  used  in  vineyards  to  pro¬ 
tect  grape  flowers,  is  not  at  all  desir¬ 
able  in  a  rose  garden,  and  we  can 
suggest  nothing  better  than  hand  pick¬ 
ing,  dropping  the  beetles  in  a  can  of 
kerosene.  Destruction  of  weeds  will 
gradually  eliminate  this  pest ;  vacant 
lots  full  of  daisies,  goldenrod  aud 
other  host  plants  continue  it,  where 
there  are  sandy  fields  in  which  it 
may  breed.  It  is  an  ugly  and  disagree¬ 
able  pest,  and  especially  objectionable 
on  a  farm  because  it  is  poisonous  to 
young  poultry. 


Homemade  Irrigation 
Systems 

Who  has  had  auv  practical  exper¬ 
ience  with  home-made  devices  for 
irrigation  of  garden  or  truck  laud  from 
water  under  pressure?  Have  stand¬ 
pipes  to  cover  certain  areas  or  per¬ 
forated  pipes  either  overhead  or  on 
the  ground,  to  be  uncoupled  and  moved 
about  proved  better?  h.  w. 


Cut  Costs  To  The 

Bone 


Established 

1842 


The  Sign  of 
Outstanding 
Quality  in — 

Tractors 
Threshers 
Combines 
Silo  Fillers 
Hay  Balers 
Skid  Engines 

Also — 

Grand  Detout 
Plows  and 
Tillage  Toole 


According  to  u.  s.  d.  a.  Bulletin  No.  1348 

two  items,  power  and  labor,  make  up  60  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  producing  farm  crops.  These 
two  big  items  of  cost,  which  are  almost  wholly 
within  your  control,  can  be  cut  to  the  bone  with  a 
Case  Tractor. 

Case  tractors  are  built  to  outwork  and  outlast 
all  others,  and  to  give  the  lowest  cost  per  year  of 
service.  A  better  engine,  a  highly  developed  fuel 
system  and  a  transmission  of  steel  cut  gears  on 
roller  bearings  are  responsible  for  the  remarkable 
economy  of  these  tractors. 

The  reputation  of  Case  tractors  is  backed  by  86 
years  of  success  in  building  power  farming  ma¬ 
chinery  of  outstanding  quality  and  service  to  the 
user.  All  the  benefits  of  this  experience — power, 
economy,  durability,  a  wide  range  of  usefulness 
and  more  profit  in  farm  work  are  yours  when  you 
farm  with  a  Case  tractor.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 

J.  I.  CaseThreshing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept  E-22  Racine  Wisconsin 


NOTICE — Our  plows  and  harrows  are  NOT  the  Case  plows 
and  harrows  made  by  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Co. 


One  or  more  of  these  highly  valuable 
books  may  be  obtained  by  return¬ 
ing  this  coupon,  or  writing.  .If 
record  book  is  wanted  please  in¬ 
dicate  make,  size  and  age  of  tractor 
owned. 


□  Modem  Tractor  Farming. 

□  Better  Farming  with  Better  Tractors. 

□  Tractor  Owner’s  Record  Book. 


Name 


E-22 


Address 


GOLDEN  RULE 


TREES,  VINES 
and  PLANTS 


We  offer  you  unexcelled, 
guaranteed,  “true  to  name” 
Apple,  Peach,  Plum,  Pear 
and  Cherry  trees.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  select  Grape 
Vines,  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry  plants,  also 
Strawberry  plants  of  un¬ 
usual  quality.  Our  line  of 
Shade  trees.  Evergreens, 
Roses  and  Flowering 
shrubbery  is  most  com¬ 
plete  in  variety  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Spring  planting  time  is 
rapidly  approaching:  Get  our 
Planter’s  Guide  catalogue  and 
price  list  from  which  to  make 
up  your  order.  Your  free  copy 
awaits  you,  write  for  it  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
to  every  customer  or  their  money  back. 


Special  Offer  Q  Hope  Farm  Peach  84  en»h 
until  April  lOth  “  Trees,  8-8  feet  for  v  I  with  order 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  D,  Princess  Anne,Md. 


1 9  Delphiniums  $1.75 

(Hardy  Larkspur)  A 
6  Light  Blue;  6  Dark  Blue 

STRONG  PUNTS  THAT  WILL  BLOOM  THIS  SUMMER. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Hollyhoolcs,  Bleeding  Heart*, 
Phlox,  Columbines,  Oriental  Poppies,  Blue  Bella,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Gaillardias,  Hardy  Sweet  Peas  and  110  other 
Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and 
grow  larger  and  more  beautiful  each  year.  PansieB, 
Asters,  Snapdragons,  Petunias,  Salvias,  Zinnias;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry  plants; 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb  roots.  Safe  delivery  by  parcel 
post  or  express  guaranteed. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
free  Catalog!  Shows  you  howyou 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  ami 
gasket  Factory  in  the  Country . 

Itew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  1  It  New  Albany  .but. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Premier,  Big  Joe,  Wm.  Belt,  Glen  Mary,  83.75; 
Chesapeake,  34.50:  Gandy, Sample, Parson’s  Beauty, 
Gibson,  Success,  Eaton,  33.50  per  1,000.  Also 
other  varieties.  Ask  for  Catalog. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Reids  Grove,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Senator  Dunlap— 100,  9Cc;  300,  $2;  1000.  $5. 
Premier, Gibson,  Glen  Mary.  Sample,  Big  Lat*. 
Stevens  L  Champion— 100.  81;  300,  $2.60; 
1000,  $6.  Everbearer,  Champion— 26,  76c;  60 
$1;  100,  $1  60.  Mastodon— 25,  $1;  60.  $1.76r 
100,  $3;  200.  $5.  600  of  ONE  variety  at  1000 
rate.  Figure  each  variety  separate.  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Latham  (red)— 10c  each;  60.12.60;  100. 
$4.  Columbians  (purple)— 10c  each;  60,  $2.50- 
,  „  _  . ,  100.  $3.50.  All  of  our  Diants  are  strictly  fresh 

dug,  from  new  fields.  FERRY  G.  MANGUS  -  PULASKI,  N.  V. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  POST 


Sen.  Dunlap— 150  Warfield  '  *5*  PAID 
HAMPTON  &  SON  K-7  liANGOK,  MIOH. 


Double  mixed  colors,  six 
i  strong:  plants,  only  $1.10. 
Prepaid  at  planting  time. 
Catalog  FREE.  Wm.  P,  Yeagle,  Bristol,  Pa.,  Dept.  R. 


HOLLYHOCKS 


cn  LARGE  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS,  31.25 — None  alike.  10  CHOICE 
DU  DAHLIAS,  $1.25.  Cat.  GLA0AHLIA  FARMS,  Ctiicopi*  Falls,  Man. 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS— Great  $  I  Value*— 85  Gladiolus,  LO  Dahlias, 
12  Iris,  12  Cannas,  5  Flowering  Shrubs,  8  Hardy  Phlox, 
any  3,  $2.50.  25  Hedge,  $1.00  each.  ST0NER0A0,  rcagerlown.  Pa. 


AMERICAN  NUT 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  16  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  81 
postpaid.  Plant  any  time  in  May. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
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Photo  taken  on  farm  of  J.  C.  Seabrook,  Rockville,  S.  C.  DIP  DU  ST  treated 
seed  yielded  26  bushels  more  per  acre  than  same  seed  not  treated . 

Increase  Y our  Potato  Yield 
15  to  25  Bushels  per  Acre 
with  This  Instantaneous  Dip 


Treat  your  seed  potatoes  as  fast  as  you  can  scoop  them  up.  Just 
dip  them  in  DIPDUST  solution  and  out  again — all  ready  to  plant. 

DIPDUST  protects  the  seed  and  insures  a  heavy,  profitable  yield. 
It  is  much  more  effective  than  the  old-fashioned  “two-hour  soak” 
treatment — besides  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  injuring  the 
sprouts  or  even  cut  seed. 

After  one  trial  of  DIPDUST  you  will  never  again  waste  two  hours 
treating  seed  potatoes  or  spend  two  weeks  worrying  about  your  stand. 
Compare  this  New  Treatment  with  the  older  ones: 


THE  NEW  WAY 

Dipdust  Organtc 
Mercury  Disfectant 

1.  Requires  less  than  1  minute.  One 
man  can  easily  treat  from  200  to 
400  bushels  of  potatoes  per  day. 

2.  Can  be  used  on  cut  or  sprouted 
seed  without  the  slightest  injury. 

3.  After  cutting,  protects  the  cut 
surfaces  from  seed-rotting  organ¬ 
isms  in  the  soil.  This  insures  a  bet¬ 
ter  stand  of  stronger  plants. 

4.  Controls  surface-borne  diseases, 
such  as  Rhizoctonia,  scab  and  black¬ 
leg. 


THE  OLD  WAY 

Formaldehyde  or 
Corrosive  Sublimate 

1.  Requires  from  1  y2  to  2  hours. 
One  man  can  treat  only  from  50  to 
75  bushels  per  day. 

2.  Can  not  be  used  on  cut  or 
sprouted  seed  without  injury. 

3.  Before  cutting,  give  no  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  cut  surfaces.  The  seed 
frequently  decays  in  the  ground 
before  the  young  plants  get  started. 

4.  Although  effective  against  Rhiz- 
octonia  and  scab,  do  not  control 
black-leg. 


5.  Improves  the  stand  and  growth 
of  the  plants,  and  thus  increases 
the  yield  10  to  20%. 


5.  Frequently  decrease  the  stand, 
and  therefore  the  yield,  to  a  serious 
extent. 


GUARANTEE 

Plant  a  few 
acres  of  DIPDUST 
treated  seed  in  al¬ 
ternate  rows  with 
untreated  seed.  If. 
at  digging-  time, 
you  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied,  return  the 
empty  DIPDUSTe 
can  to  us  and  we 
will  refund  price 
paid. 


One  pound  treats  15  to  20  bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 

Treat  your  Corn  and  Vegetable  Seeds  too 

You  can  now  also  disinfect  your  seed  corn  and 
vegetable  seeds  with  DIPDUST  and  increase  your 
yield  by  preventing  many  of  the  diseases  which 
cause  poor  germination,  weak,  spindly  plants,  and 
poor  quality  crop.  Simply  use  as  a  dust  treatment. 
It  is  easily  and  quickly  applied  and  costs  but  a  few 
cents  per  acre.  One  pound  of  DIPDUST  will  treat 
six  bushels  of  seed  corn,  or  from  six  to  eight  bushels 
of  vegetable  seed. 


The  Bayer  Company,  InC.*  Agricultural  Dept.,  117  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.Y* 


4  ounces  -  50  cents  1  pound  -  $1.75  5  pounds  -  $8.00 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Growing  Everbearing 
Strawberries 

Until  recently,  commercial  strawberry 
growers  carried  the  idea  that  profitable 
crops  of  strawberries  could  only  be  grown 
in  the  Spring.  They  were  well  aware 
of  the  dilferent  varieties  of  everbearers, 
but  considered  them  more  of  a  novelty 
than  of  commercial  importance.  But 
with  the  introduction  of  new  varieties, 
and  a  better  understanding  of  their  cul¬ 
tural  and  soil  requirements,  everbearing 
strawberries  are  beginning  to  show  favor¬ 
ably  in  the  commercial  field.  The  fact 
that  they  can  be  and  are  profitably  grown 
commercially  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  proves  their  possibilities,  but 
there  are  sections  where  the  soil  and 
weather  conditions  are  not  favorable  for 
their  successful  culture,  and  that  there 
are  growers  in  favorable  sections  who  do 
not  succeed  because  of  the  wrong  cultural 
methods  followed. 

This  growing  of  everbearers  is  much 
like  dairying  or  other  lines  of  farming — 
one  grower  succeeds  while  just  across  the 
road  his  neighbor  fails.  The  dairyman 
must  feed  intelligently  for  greater  milk 
px-oduction.  Just  as  soon  as  lie  lets  down 
on  feed,  down  goes  the  high  milk  flow. 
Likewise,  with  everbearing  strawberries — 
the  best  of  plants  and  vai'ieties  will  not 
yield  their  maximum  crops  of  marketable 
berries  unless  properly  fed.  A  half 
starved  cow  or  plant  is  a  failure.  As  you 
intelligently  feed  so  shall  you  profitably 
reap,  whether  it  be  in  daii-yixxg  or  the 
growing  of  everbearing  strawberries. 

Ever  since  everbearing  strawberries 
were  introduced  back  in  1902,  the  writer 
has  been  more  or  less  connected  with 
their  culture,  and  for  the  last  11  years 


May  5,  192S 

fore  planting  to  keep  the  soil  well  worked 
up  and  free  from  weeds.  Just  before 
planting  smooth  for  convenience  in 
marking  out  the  rows  and  setting  the 
plants. 

The  area  in  which  strawberry  plants 
feed  is  small  as  compared  with  other 
fruits,  because  of  their  much  shorter  root 
growth,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  top  eight  to  ten  inches  of  a  straxv- 
berry  soil  well  enriched  with  available 
plant  foods  and  in  a  condition  which 
will  favor  the  greatest  root  growth 
Barnyard  manures  are  considered  best  fox- 
strawberries,  sheep,  hog,  cow,  or  horse 
manures  are  all  good,  but  should  contain 
a  goodly  amount  of  rotten  straw  or  other 
organic  matter.  Sheep  and  hog  manures 
are  very  rich  in  nitrogen  and  should  be 
used  in  about  half  the  amounts  of  either 
cow  or  lioi-se  manure.  To  the  average 
fertile  soil,  broacast  at  least  20  wagon 
loads  per  acre  (four  to  five  bushels  per 
square  rod)  of  cow  or  horse  manure  as 
far  in  advance  of  plowing  or  spading  as 
possible,  and  disk,  or  in  some  way,  work 
it  well  into  the  top  layers  of  soil  before 
plowing.  This  will  get  the  plant  food 
more  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  than 
if  it  were  turned  under  and  laid  flat  in 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  in  unbroken 
lumps.  The  more  even  and  thoroughly 
manure  is  mixed  with  the  soil,  the  greater 
will  be  the  root  spread  and  the  plants 
will  make  a  more  steady  growth  through 
the  Summer  and  Fall.  After  plowing 
and  before  harrowing,  apply  a  top  dressing 
of  seven  to  ten  loads  per  acre  (two  to 
three  bushels  per  square  rod)  of  fine 
well-rotted  manure  which  will  become 
well  mixed  with  the  soil  during  the 
thorough  disking  and  harrowing  which 
follows. 

The  amounts  and  kind  of  commercial 


A  31  -acre  Field  of  Everbearing  Strawberries  in  Michigan 


has  been  actively  engaged  in  growing  and 
experimenting  with  them.  Everbearing 
strawberries  cannot  be  successfully 
grown  in  “every  old”  soil,'  place  or  way. 
They  have  been  mostly  grown  and  plant¬ 
ed  in  gai-dens  and,  like  so  many  of  the 
common  strawberries  in  gai-dens,  have 
been  given  vei-y  little  attention,  resulting 
in  failure,  because  they  will  not  produce 
profitably  if  allowed  to  “run  wild”  and 
just  “take  cax-e  of  themselves.” 

But  the  successes  of  those  who  happen 
to  strike  it  right,  prove  the  possibilities  of 
tlie  everbearing  strawberry,  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  sure  successes  of  those  who 
follow  proper  methods  of  culture.  Wheth¬ 
er  everbearers  are  grown  under  garden 
or  field  culture,  the  plants  should  not  be 
allowed  to  want  for  something  to  eat  and 
drink  at  any  time  after  they  ai-e  set  in 
the  ground.  Plenty  of  food  and  mois¬ 
ture  should  always  be  present  to  keep 
the  plants  thrifty  and  fresh  even  during 
the  hottest  days  of  the  Summer.  Since 
the  berries  themselves  are  about  90  per 
cent  water,  the  plants  cannot  be  expected 
to  develop  berries  to  their  largest  size  or 
a  full  crop  unless  the  roots  can  always 
have  access  to  plenty  of  moisture  and 
food.  Any  soil  which  grows  common 
strawberries  successfully  will  grow  ever- 
bearing  strawberries,  but  ideal  soil  is  a 
cool,  moist,  rich  sandy  loam,  always  moist, 
but  not  wet  and  soggy,  and  it  should  be 
well  drained. 

Thorough  px-eparation  is  essential  as  to 
physical  condition  but  to  the  enriching  of 
the  soil  as  well.  The  soil  is  the  “pas¬ 
ture”  in  which  the  plants  ai-e  to  feed 
during  their  growing  and  fruiting  per¬ 
iods,  and  their  good  growth  and  fruit 
production  depends  upon  the  kind  and 
abundance  of  available  food  in  this  “pas¬ 
ture.”  A  starved  cow,  liog  or  berry  plant 
is  a  failure,  but  when  intelligently  fed 
they  are  a  success.  Prepare  the  soil  for 
everbearers  as  far  ahead  of  planting  as 
possible,  so  it  will  become  well  settled 
and  firm  before  the  plants  are  set.  Freshly 
prepared  soils  are  apt  to  be  too  open,  con¬ 
sequently  will  not  hold  moistui-e  like  the 
same  soil  prepared  early  and  allowed  to 
settle.  With  the  exception  of  heavy  soils, 
it  is  best  to  plow  or  spade  them  eight  to 
ten  inches  deep  in  the  late  Fall,  allowing 
them  to  remain  in  a  rough  unharrowed 
condition  over  Winter.  Early  the  next 
Spring,  deeply  disk  and  harrow  sevex-al 
times  before  planting.  By  following  a 
system  of  this  kind,  the  sandy  loams  or 
lighter  soils  can  be  placed  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  condition  for  successful  culture 
When  it  is  necessary  to  prepax-e  the 
soil  in  the  Spring,  do  it  early.  Apply  a 
liberal  coating  of  bax-nyard  manure  and 
turn  in  under  eight  to  ten  inches  deep, 
first  mixing  it  with  the  top  layers  of  soil 
by  disking.  Before  hari-owing,  apply  a 
top  dressing  of  fine,  well  rotted  manure. 
Disk,  harrow  and  drag  often  enough  be¬ 


fertilizers  to  use  vary  so  much  with 
different  soils,  that  it  is  only  possible  to 
here  give  an  average  amount  and  kind 
to  use.  On  soils  with  average  fertility, 
use  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre(l4 
to  2%  pounds  per  square  yard)  of  a 
2-8-10  fertilizer  and  on  soils  more  defici¬ 
ent  in  plant  foods  use  equal  amounts  of 
a  4-4-10  grade,  applying  about  one-third 
after  plowing,  one-third  shortly  after  the 
plants  are  set,  and  the  i-emainder  about 
ninety  days  later. 

In  applying  commercial  fertilizers 
along  the  row,  scatter  it  in  six-inch  strips 
so  it  can  be  well  worked  into  the  soil 
by  hoeing  and  cultivating.  At  no  time 
should  the  commercial  fertilizer  come  in 
contact  with  the  leaves  or  root  of  the 
plants.  It  will  certainly  mean  death  to 
the  plants.  And  do  not  place  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  in  the  holes  as  the  plants 
are  set,  noi*  apply  to  the  soil  directly 
under  where  the  plants  are  set  except  as 
dii*ected  in  the  following  paragraph. 

In  broadcasting  commercial  fertilizers 
or  manure  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
it  is  of  no  value  to  the  plants  later  on, 
because  of  its  coming  between  the  rows 
where  the  strawberry  roots  cannot  reach 
it.  To  avoid  this,  drill  or  scatter  the 
fertilizer  oi-  inanux-e  in  strips  across  the 
field  or  bed  about  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
inches  wide  right  where  the  strawberry 
rows  are  to  come.  Make  sure  it  is  well 
mixed  with  the  soil  before  the  plants  are 
set,  for  it  will  burn  the  roots  if  not  and 
cause  the  plai  is  to  die. 

Chicken  manure,  in  which  acid  phos¬ 
phate  is  mixed,  brings  good  results.  Mix 
'■>00  pounds  of  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate 
with  1,500  pounds  of  chicken  manure  and 
use  at  rate  of  two  tons  of  mixture  per 
acre  (25  pounds  per  square  rod),  apply¬ 
ing^  one-third  at  a  time. 

Set  everbearing  strawberry*  plants  as 
eai’ly  as  you  would  make  eax-ly  garden  or 
at  least  corn-planting  time.  They  should 
get  their  roots  well  established  in  the 
soil  befoi-e  the  hot  di*y  days  of  Summer 
overtakes  them.  Space  the  rows  30  in¬ 
ches  apart  for  garden  culture  and  36  in¬ 
ches  for  commercial  purposes,  spacing 
the  plants  not  over  16  inches  in  the  rows. 
Where  only  a  hundred  plants  or  so  are 
to  be  set  foij  garden  purposes,  it  is  well 
to  set  them  in  double  rows,  spacing  these 
rows  16  inches  apart  and  have  each  set 
or  two  rows  30  inches  apart.  Alternate 
the  plants  in  double  rows  evei-y  16  inches. 

Make  the  holes  to  receive  the  plants 
with  a  common  spade  or  gai’den  trowl, 
by  thrusting  it  into  the  soil  and  working 
it  to  and  fro  to  make  a  V-shaped  hole. 
Remove  it  carefully  to  prevent  the  dry 
sxirface  soil  from  running  in  which  might 
stunt  or  kill  the  plants.  Spread  the  roots 
well  so  the  soil  will  come  in  contact  with 
all  of  them.  Avoid  “crumpling”  up_  the 
ends  of  the  roots,  or  leaving  'them  in  a 
(Continued  on  Page  714) 
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here's  an  Economy  Center  '&4g| 
in  nearly  1000  towns  lihe  this 

*Crom  the  days  of  the  trading  post  the  Farmer  and  the 
*■  Storekeeper  have  fought  side  by  side  to  push  onward  the 
frontier  lines  of  civilization.  Together  they  fought  a  winning 
battle  against  the  wilderness;  together  they  founded  a  nation. 

The  Old  Country  Store  —  once  the  y 
social  and  civic  center  of  community 
life — has  long  since  vanished,  but  the 
Merchant’s  responsibility  to  the  com¬ 
munity  is  as  great  as  when  all  problems 
of  common  interest  were  settled  around 
its  pot-bellied  stove. 
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always  at  a  saving.”  Back  of  this  promise  stands  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  great  Company. 


Our  Responsibility  Toward 
You 

In  a  Penney  Store  the  sale  isn’t  ended 
when  the  package  is  wrapped.  We  are 
selling  Service  and  Satisfaction  and  we 
recognize  our  responsibility  to  give  you 
merchandise  of  honest,  reliable  quality. 


Assured  Quality  and  Low 
Prices  In  These  Examples 
of  J*  C.  Penney  Co.  Values 


\ 


Our  Feature  Men’s  Dress  Shirts 

— fulfill  every  demand  for  Supreme  Dress  Shirt  Value. 
Many  exclusive  patterns  confined  to  our  Stores 

#1.98  and  #2.98 

Our  Solar  Straw  Hats  for  Men 
Sennit  Straws  Swiss  Yeddo  Hats 

Fine  Concealed  stitch,  fancy  Reinforced  novelty  insert 

or  black  band . #1.98  edge,  heather  or  black 

band  . #2.98 

Sophisticated  Modes  in  Junior  Sizes 

Youth,  charm  and  originality — the  new  Junior  Frocks 
express  prevailing  modes . #9.90  to  #24.75 

Men’s  and  Young  Men’s  Suits 

Made  to  our  own  exacting  specifications.  Dependable  fabrics 
and  tailoring . #19.75  and  #24.75 


Our  Responsibility  Toward 
The  Community 

The  J.  C.  Penney  Company  believes 
that  unless  a  merchant  contributes 
something  to  the  welfare  of  his  com¬ 
munity,  he  has  no  right  to  expect  its 
citizens  to  contribute  toward  his  suc- 
Of  our  954  stores,  scattered  over 


cess. 


y 


46  states,  3 1  per  cent  of  our  managers 
own  their  homes,  and  90  per  cent  of 
them  have  contributed  both  time  and 
money  to  local  organizations  for  civic 
betterment. 

We  have  often  invited  you  to  examine 
our  merchandise.  We  urge  you  now  to 


Often  we  could  make  a  price  seem  low  by  using  materials  not  examine  the  merchant  who  offers  it  to  you  and  the  part  he  plays 

quite  up  to  standard  but  our  slogan  promises  you  "Quality —  in  your  community  life.  We  believe  you  will  be  satisfied. 


Send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  we  will  send  you  our  illus¬ 
trated  Store  News  Catalogs  from 
time  to  time. 


“quality — always  at  a  saving 99 


Men  Under  35  Years,  Experienced 
in  Selling  Our  Lines  Are  Wanted 
to  Train  for  Co-partner  Store 
Managers,  Write  for  Details, 


Home  Offices:  330 


New  York 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Cortland 
Corning 
Dunkirk 


Elmira 

Geneva 

Hornell 

Ithaca 

Little  Falls 

Newburgh 


West  34th  Street,  New  York  City — 43  Stores  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  as  Follows — 


Olean  Salem  Middletown  Lewiston  Gardner 

Oneonta  Vineland  Maine  Rumford  Greenfield 

Rome  Connecticut  Biddeford  Waterville  Leominster 

Watertown  Danbury  Calais  Massachusetts  Marlboro 

New  Jersey  Derby  Caribou  Clinton  North  Adams 

Bridgeton  Meriden  Fort  Kent  Framingham  Taunton 


Webster  Concord 

Rhode  Island  Vermont 
Westerly  - 

Newport 
New  Hampshire  Rutland 
Berlin 
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"Caterpillars”  replace  all  other  power  for 
orchard  and  vineyard  /  *  *  slicing  off  big 
chunks  of  former  costs  that  make  its  pur¬ 
chase  price  seem  small. 

*  i  Minimum  upkeep  i  /  reduced  manpower  *  *  no 
barns  or  pasture  needed  or  chores  to  take  up  time  i  * 
MOUNT  YOUR  “CATERPILLAR”  and  be  at  work 
t  i  riding  steepest  side  hills  surely  /  /  treading  lightly 
over  plowed  ground  pulling  wide  harrows  and  culti¬ 
vators  /  *  reach  across  ditches,  gullies,  furrows  on 
“Caterpillar’s”  long,  gripping  tracks  /  /  “whirl  on  your 
heel”  in  narrow  headlands  /  *  go  close  to  trees  and  under 
branches  r  i  turn  a  cover  crop  with  ease  /  *  pull  trees 
* i  dig  ditches  or  remove  boulders  /  *  haul  prunings  or 
fruit  on  soft  ground. 

Work  when  work  is  needed,  sure  of  footing 
rain  or  shine  /  /  yet  time  for  custom  work 
for  neighbors,  county  or  state  *  *  while  fruit 
grows  sweeter  on  the  trees  from  proper, 
timely  cultivation. 

HILLS  mean  nothing  to  a 
track- type  “Caterpillar”, 
owners  frequently  report¬ 
ing  work  on  60  per  cent 
grades  with  positive  grip. 

“Turns  on  its  heel”  in  and 
out  of  trees  or  narrow 
headlands. 

19  NEW  FOLDERS  —  covering  every  branch  of  better,  quicker,  cheaper 
farming  with  “Caterpillars”  in  corn,  row  crops,  grains,  truck,  vineyards, 
orchards,  rice,  sugar  beets,  cane,  hay,  dairying,  cotton,  etc,,  etc.  -  «  ASK 
FOR  ONE  YOU  WANT. 


New  York 

BASHFORD  McCORD  CORP. 

1346  University  Ave.,  Rochester 

C.  F.  SEABROOK  CO. 

Room  476,  50  Church  St. 

New  York  City 

SLADE  BROTHERS 
35  Bath  St.,  Ballston  Spa.,  Saratoga  Co. 


Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut 

EASTERN  TRACTORS  CO.,  Inc. 

1  Hayward  St.,  Kendall  Square 
Cambridge 

M.  B.  TYLER  COMPANY 
344  Columbus  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


How  We  Grow  Cabbage  in 
Northern  New  York 

The  ground  is  first  given  a  good  coat 
of  manure.  Cabbage  will  do  well  on  most 
any  kind  of  manure  whether  fresh  or 
rotted.  It  is  a  gross  feeder.  Next  the 
ground  is  plowed  and  well  fitted.  The 
cabbage  seed  is  sown  in  a  seed  bed  not 
later  than  the  first  week  of  May.  Just 
after  a  rain,  if  possible,  when  the  plants 
are  large  enough  to  transplant,  which  will 
under  fair  condition  be  about  the  third 
week  of  June,  the  ground  is  again  lined 
in  good  shape  and  the  plants  are  set  30 
in.  apart  between  the  rows  and  24  in. 
in  the  rows  for  Winter  or  late  cabbage 
and  20x30  in.  for  the  early  kinds. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  get  started  to 
grow  cultivate  enough  to  keep  the  weeds 
down  and  the  ground  from  getting  too 
dry.  Use  the  hoe  enough  to  keep  the 
weeds  out  of  the  rows.  We  use  a  good 
grade  of  fertilizer,  one  application  when 
the  plants  tirst  begin  to  grow  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  when  they  begin  to  head,  using  it  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  for  the 
two.  applications.  For  the  worms  we  use 
Paris  green  and  either  air-slaked  lime, 
niade  very  fine,  or  hydrated  lime  which 
is  very  fine,  using  *4  lb.  of  the  green  to  a 
sack  of  lime.  This  mixture  is  either 
sifted  onto  the  plants  through  a  burlap 
sack  or  used  in  a  dust  gun  whenever  the 
worms  are  bothering.  w.  h.  buff  am. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Apple  Orchard  Fillers; 
Small  Fruits 

When  planting  a  young  apple 
orchard  is  it  advisable  to  plant  quinces, 
sour  cherries,  or  plums  in  between 
them,  apples  planted  32  feet  apart? 
Give  me  the  names  of  a  large  rasp¬ 
berry  (red),  also  blackcaps.  I  have 
been  looking  for  black  currants,  but 
don't  seem  to  be  able  to  find  any.  Are 
they  not  growing  them  any  more? 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  n.  h.  f. 

1.  Peaches  make  better  fillers  between 
apple  trees,  as  they  come  into  bearing 
quickly,  and  are  l’eady  to  be  removed 
when  the  apples  get  going.  Quinces, 
cherries  and  plums  are  so  long  lived 
that  one  bates  to  cut  them  out  when 
necessary  to  make  room  for  the  apples. 

2.  Latham,  Cuthbert  and  Herbert 
are  all  good  red  raspberries,  and  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Gregg  standard  black 
caps.  There  is  so  little  demand  for 
black  currants  that  we  think  few 
nurserymen  carry  the  stock  now. 


Growing  Everbearing 
Strawberries 

(Continued  from  Page  712) 
ropy,  compact  bunch.  Set  them  so  the 
tip  of  the  bud  or  crown  on  the  plant  is 
just  even  with  the  surface  and  pack  the 
soil  well  with  the  heel.  Don’t  pour  water 
into  the  holes  during  planting.  If  the 
roots  seem  dry  and  the  weather  is  hot, 
dip  the  roots  in  a  thin  paste  of  mud  and 
water,  then  squeeze  out  and  set,  spread¬ 
ing  the  roots.  “Puddling”  the  roots  in 
this  way  will  help  wonderfully,  but  be 
sure  that  there  is  not  a  lot  of  sticky  mud 
lef  on  the  roots  so  as  to  cement  them 
together. 

Start  hoeing  and  cultivating  shortly 
after  the  plants  are  set  and  keep  it  up 
all  Summer  as  often  as  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  top  soil  in  good  condition.  Shal¬ 
low  cultivating  (244=  inches)  is  best. 
Keep  the  blossoms  picked  off  for  at  least 
30  days  after  the  plants  are  set ;  pinch¬ 
ing  them  off  as  soon  as  they  appear  in 
the  crown,  thus  allowing  all  the  strength 
to  go  into  'the  plant  to  make  it  as  large 
and  thrifty  as  possible  before  it  is  called 
upon  to  fruit.  You  will  get  more  and 
larger  berries  later  on.  In  most  cases 
it  is  best  to  keep  the  blossoms  picked  off 
until  the  first  of  July,  depending  on  how 
well  the  plants  are  thriving  and  when 
you  wish  berries.  It  takes  about  30  days 
from  blossom  to  ripe  berry,  therefore  if 
the  blossoms  are  kept  picked  off  so  the 
first  ones  are  allowed  to  remain  on  and 
open  about  the  first  of  July,  ripe  berries 
will  begin  to  appear  about  the  first  of 
August. 

Where  water  is  available,  irrigation  or 
supplying  the  plants  with  needed  water, 
will  be  found  very  helpful.  Some  system 
of  over-head  irrigation  is  a  wonderful 
help  and  will  turn  failure  into  success 
every  time.  In  gardens  where  ovei’- 
head  irrigation  is  not  possible  the  plants 
can  be  kept  amply  supplied  with  water 
by  applying  water  in  a  shallow  trench 
made  at  least  six  inches  on  either  side 
of  the  plant  row.  Fill  the  trench  with 
water  in  the  evening,  allowing  it  to  soak 
well  into  the  soil  before  the  trench  is 
refilled.  A  little  fertilizer  added  to  the 
trench  before  the  water  is  applied  will 
be  found  very  helpful.  If  commercial 
fertilizer  is  not  available  add  a  bushel 
of  barnyard  manure  to  a  barrel  of  water 
a  day  or  so  ahead  of  the  time  of  irriga¬ 
tion  and  use  this  water.  Water  of  this 
kind  should  not  be  used  over  once  a 
month.  B.  \v.  keith. 

Michigan. 


Ss  Your  Old 
Pump  Handle 


Worth  $106°1? 

EVERY  time  you  fill  a  pail 
atthe  old  pump,  remember 
that  for  $106  you  can  have 
running  water  in  your  home — 
dependable  water  service 
supplied  by  the  Doming 
Marvel  Electric  Water  System 
—  for  about  2  cents  per  day. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet  to 
ROOT,  NEAL  &  COMPANY 
178-180  Main  Street  »  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
L.  F.  BEERS 

8  N.  Water  Street  •  Rocheiter  N.Y. 

J.  F.  CONANT 
Railway  Terminal  Warehouse 
Green  Island  *  Troy,  New  York 
STEPHEN  B.  CHURCH 
Seymour  *  Connecticut 
CHARLES  J.  JAGER  COMPANY 
15  Custom  House  St.  -  Boston,  Mass. 
AIRD-DON  COMPANY 
Plattsburgh,  New  York 
RALPH  B.  CARTER  COMPANY 
126  Chambers  St.  *  New  York  City 

ttzmina 

PUMPS 


Double  Action  Harrow 

Here’s  the  flexible  double  action  harrow  for  those 
■who  asked  for  a  Genuine  Clark  “Cutaway1*  flexible 
double  action  harrow. 

It  combines  the  utmost  in  flexibility  with  the  utmost 
in  efficiency.  Like  all  Clark  “Cutaway”  tillage  imple¬ 
ments  it  does  the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  the  short¬ 
est  time. 

Light  draft.  The  front  section  can  be  used  separately 
if  desired  as  rear  section  is  detachable. 

The  disks  are  made  of  cutlery  steel — heat  treated  and 
FORGED  sharp.  Forged  edge  disks,  found  only  on  Clark 
“Cutaways”  won’t  crack,  bend  or  chip  even  when  used 
on  stony  ground.  They  outlast  2  to  3  sets  of  other  disks. 

Choice  of  cutout  or  solid  disks  same  price. 

Clip  coupon  for  FREE  catalog  which  tells  more  about 
the  Clark  “Cutaway”  Flexible  Double  Action  Harrow; 
also  double  action  rigid  frame  harrows  and  other  tillage 
implements.  Valuable  Book  “The  Soil  &  Its  Tillage” 
also  sent  free. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

48  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog,  prices  and 
book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.’’ 

Name  . 

Address  . . . 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


■v’ll  WINDLASS  754  EXTRA 
MEW  SPRUCE  OR  BASSWOOD  LAODERS-HARDWOOD  RUM6S 

Complete — ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . ‘25c  per  ft,  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  «. 


AUCK  “One  Man”  Weed  Burners 

The  Modern,  Sure  Way  to  Kill  Weeds 
Use  kerosene  and  burn  them  green— seeas 
and  stalks.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  naif  010 
methods.  Used  by  road  commissioners,  coun¬ 
try  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers.  Uoes 
men’s  work.  Write  for  booklet  and  details. 
NAUCK  MFC.  CO.,  123  10th  St..  BH00KUN.  il.  »» 

T" . "7T 


BOLENS 


Nothing  finer  for  Garden 
^  9  Plowing,  Harrowing. 
Seeding,  Cultivating,  Spraying,  Lawn 
Mowing-  Belt  Power. 


Inetant  Hitch 
make*  all  toot* 
quickly  interchange, 
ibl*.  Important  new  toola.  Arched  Axle. 
Tool  Control,  Power  Turn  and  other  vitat 
feature*.  Power  Pulley  for  Belt  Work, 
Time  Payment  plan.  Write  today. 
GILSON  MANUFACTURING.  CO.. 
723  P»rk  Street,  Port  Wa»hington>  Wi^ 
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You  Can't  Go 
Wromr 

' with  ^ 

Qxlurea 


bl'q 


Suitable  nitrogen  fertilizer 
for  practically  all  crops,  but 
especially  adapted  for  top¬ 
dressing  grass  and  pastures, 
for  vegetables,  for  tobacco  and 
for  fruit. 

CALUREA  has  been  proven, 
because  made  from  two  tested 
air-nitrogen  fertil  izers — U rea 
and  Calcium  Nitrate.  Being  a 
chemical  combination  (not  a 
mixture)  of  these  two  materials 
you  are  sure  of  results  from 
CALUREA — the  new  double 
nitrogen  fertilizer. 

CALUREA  contains  34 °/o 
nitrogen  (41.3%  ammonia).  It 
is  concentrated,  one  bag  more 
than  equals  two  bags  of  most 
common  nitrogen  carriers. 
Combined  with  the  nitrogen  in 
CALUREA  is  14%  soluble 
lime.  This  is  an  added  advan¬ 
tage  at  no  extra  cost. 

OVLUREA, 

and  Lasting  Toof 

Two  forms  of  nitrogen  in 
one  material  is  a  unique  advan¬ 
tage  of  CALUREA, 
for  it  feeds  crops 
quickly,  evenly  and 
continuously.  In 
CALUREA  four-fifths 
of  the  nitrogen  is  Urea 
and  one-fifth  is  nitrate  from 
Calcium  Nitrate.  The  nitrate 
is  very  quick  and  stimulates 
rapid  vigorous  growth.  Urea 
is  an  organic  form  of  nitrogen 
like  that  in  liquid  manure.  It 
gives  an  even,  steady  supply  of 
nitrogen  and  produces  quality 
in  vegetables,  tobacco  and 
fruit.  “Quick  and  Lasting  Too!’’ 

Use  CALUREA  for  top¬ 
dressing  and  side-dressing 
purposes.  Also  for  tobacco  in 
place  of  more  expensive  ma¬ 
terials.  Only  100  to  300  pounds 
per  acre.  Vary  amount  with 
crop  and  soil  conditions.  Write 
for  special  literature  about 
using  CALUREA. 

Introductory  Offer 
$6.00  per  100  pounds 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
CALUREA  we  will  ship  a  100- 
pound  bag,  freight  paid  to  any 
railroad  station  in  the  North¬ 
eastern  States,  for  $6.00.  This 
offer  is  for  prompt  acceptance. 
Lower  prices  on  ton  lots  and 
carloads. 

Conoult  our  Agricultural  Department 

Synthetic  Nitrogen 
Products  Corporation 

285  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 

"/f ’*  Nitrogen  From  the  Air ” 
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Notes  from  Eastern  Shore 
Maryland 

These  notes  are  just  suggestive,  not 
advisory,  to  help  the  farmer  to  carry 
on  his  work  in  a  more  practical  way,  a 
real  business  basis.  I  see  much  farming 
carried  on  in  a  very  loose,  happy-go-lucky 
way.  Any  other  line  of  work  done  as 
some  farmers  do  would  soon  become  dis¬ 
astrous.  Ask  farmers  what  it  costs  to 
grow  an  acre  of  any  agricultural  product. 
Often  have  I  inquired  and  never  got  a 
satisfactory  reply. 

As  a  young  man  I  took  over  my  grand¬ 
father’s  farm.  I  inquired  of  the  old  farm¬ 
ers  around  me,  and  they  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  tobacco  all  their  lives,  what  it  cost  to 
grow  an  acre  of  tobacco.  That  was  in 
Virginia  where  I  spent  many  years  as  a 
grower  of  tobacco.  No  one  could  tell  me. 
So  I  determined  to  find  out  and  for  three 
years  kept  an  accurate  account  from 
sowing  the  plant  bed  to  the  warehouse 
floor  where  it  was  sold  to  the  highest  bid¬ 
der.  It  set  me  to  thinking  of  keeping  an 
account  of  the  outlay  and  income  of  my 
farm. 

It  became  interesting  and  enabled  me 
to  know  how  I  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  I  kept  a  record  of  everything  bought 
or  sold,  and  would  know  if  the  year’s 
work  was  at  a  profit  or  loss;  what  crop 
brought  the  most  actual  gain ;  where  I 
had  blundered  by  not  using  enough  ma¬ 
nure  or  by  planting  too  late,  or  some 
other  mistakes  that  cost  the  profit  on  any 
crop. 

The  farmer  can  tell  at  the  end  of  the 
year  by  his  bank  account  whether  he  has 
made  or  lost,  but  that  is  not  going  far 
enough  in  details.  You  often  hear  them 
say  they  made  such  and  such  amount  on 
any  crop,  but  they  really  do  not  know. 
They  do  not  count  their  individual  labor 
or  the  help  of  their  sons  and  daughters, 
nor  do  they  ever  take  an  inventory  or 
depreciation  of  equipment,  taxes,  insur¬ 
ance  and  other  incidental  expenses.  Would 
any  merchant  or  manufacturer  attempt  to 
carry  on  his  business  without  keeping  an 
accurate  account? 

Not  long  ago  I  was  in  a  group  of  farm¬ 
ers,  and  the  subject  of  keeping  a  farm’s 
actual  credit  and  debit  was  brought  up. 
The  president  of  our  local  bank  said  it 
was  impossible.  He  was  wrong ;  it  can 
be  done  and  with  but  a  very  small  out¬ 
lay  of  money  and  time.  Get  a  50-cent 
daybook.  Have  your  credit  and  debit 
pages;  put  down  everything  bought  and 
everything  sold.  Commence  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  by  taking  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  money  in  hand;  valuation  of  live 
stock,  equipment,  insurance,  taxes.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  you  will  know  what 
profit  or  loss  you  will  have.  I  am  sure 
any  farmer  who  will  give  this  plan  a 
trial  will  see  his  work  get  on  a  business 
basis.  It  will  require  but  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  a  day,  and  if  you  have  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  bookkeeping  you  will  soon  learn. 
As  years  pass  you  will  be  gratified  in  hav¬ 
ing  your  work  done  in  a  real  business 
way. 

Along  this  line  I  will  further  suggest 
the  keeping  of  a  farm  diary.  For  a  great 
many  years  in  Virginia  I  kept  such  a 
diary  and  when  I  moved  to  Maryland 
still  continued  it. 

One  who  loves  his  farm  home  and 
work  will  find  a  farm  diary  interesting, 
and  I  have  many  times  decided  some  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  weather  and  farm  conditions. 

Rule  off  in  the  front  of  your  farm  ac¬ 
count  book  lines  for  weather,  tempera¬ 
ture,  what  kind  of  work  you  are  at  each 
day,  when  you  cut  wheat,  or  set  tobacco; 
if  the  month  was  very  dry,  hot  or  cold ; 
when  the  first,  killing  frost,  and  other 
interesting  items.  I  sometimes  look  at 
my  farm  diary  of  the  many  past  years 
and  compare  the  present  with  the  past. 
Anyone  who  will  keep  a  farm  diary,  I 
am  sure,  will  not  begrudge  the  few  daily 
moments  to  record  the  every-day  work 
and  happenings  of  the  farm  life. 

I  trust  these  suggestions  will  be  use¬ 
ful  and  that  some  will  get  their  farming 
on  a  real  business  basis.  Sometime  next 
month  I  want  to  write  some  notes  on 
harvesting  and  curing  hay,  giving  my  long 
practical  experience  in  handling  the  dif¬ 
ferent  hay  grasses  for  the  small  farm, 
not  the  modern  way  where  you  have  the 
hay  loader,  stacker,  etc.  That  equipment 
requires  too  much  outlay  and  will  not 
justify  a  small  farmer  in  spending  that 
amount.  agricola. 

Boscobel  Farm,  Maryland. 


The  Old  “Corn  Plow” 

I  am  enclosing  a  photo  of  an  old 
plow  which  came  into  my  possession 
many  years  ago.  I  have  no  data  on  it 
whatever.  Do  you  think  it  is  of  any 
use  as  an  antique?  w.  H.  m. 

New  York. 

The  picture  looks  like  what  was  com¬ 
monly  known  as  a  “corn  plow”  before 
cultivators  were  generally  used.  We 
do  not  think  it  unusual  enough  to  be 
antique. 

We  are  interested  in  having  seen  this 
photo,  which  takes  the  writer  back  to 
boyhood,  when  he  worked  corn  many 
times  with  such  a  plow.  At  that  time 
deep  working  was  practiced  while  the 
corn  was  small,  and  it  was  “finished” 
by  plowing  up  to  the  hills  both  ways 
and  hilling  with  a  hand  hoe. 


Its  the  first  choice 
of  Rope  Users 


Columbian  Standard 
Binder  Tw ine  is 
smooth,  even,  strong 
and  will  tie  the  full 
number  of  bundles.  It 
is  especially  prepared 
against  damage  byin~ 
sects.  At  all  dealers. 


'The  more  a  man  knows  about  rope,”  says  Colum¬ 
bian  Dan,  "the  surer  he  is  to  buy  Columbian  TAPE- 
MARKED  Pure  Manila  Rope.  It’s  the  first  choice 
because  it  is  guaranteed  rope  with  a  reputation 
for  strength  and  resistance  to  wear  and  exposure 
earned  by  many  years  of  hard  service  on  sailing 
ships  and  steamers,  in  the  oil  fields  and  on 
countless  great  engineering  projects.  Size  for 
size,  it  is  the  strongest  and  most  dependable  rope 
you  can  buy.” 

Ask  for  Columbian  Rope  by  flame.  To  make  sure 
you’re  getting  it  untwist  the  end  and  find  the  red, 
white  and  blue  Columbian  TAPE-MARKER — our 
guarantee  of  workmanship  and  quality.  If  this 
rope  proves  defective  your  dealer  will  replace  it. 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Auburn  “The  Cordage  City”  New  York 
Branches:  New  York  Boston  Chicago  New  Orleans 

COLUMBIAN 

TAPE-MARKED  PURE  MANILA 


ROPE 


CMiARANTCCD  AOPe 

-tAor  bv  COLUMBIAN  ROPE  CO. auburn,  my 

ASK  FOR  "COLUMBIAN"  TAPE  MARKED  ROPE 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust- 

"XL™*  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon.  New  York 


V"OU  can  have  all  the  conveniences 
A  safety  and  protection  of  running 
water — where  you  want  it  and  when  you 
want  it  —  even  if  you  are  miles  from  a 
city  water  main.  Positive,  economical, 
trouble-free  service  and  abundant  water 
all  the  time 


-AX. 


M 


BELF-OIUNQ 
RESIDENCE 
WATER  SYSTEM 


Self-Oiling 
Water  Systems 

Self-oiling— self -starting— 
self -stopping  —  their  oper¬ 
ation  is  entirely  automatic 
and  requires  no  attention. 
Made  for  both  deep  and 
shallow  wells  —  for  opera¬ 
tion  by  hand.  wind,  gas 
engine  or  electric  current. 
Safe  —  trustworthy  —  re¬ 
markably  economical  In 
operation  and  long-lasting. 
There  is  a  MYERS  Self- 
Oiling  Water  System  to  811 
*  —  . ,  ,  your  needs  —  capacities  up 

to  ten  thousand  gallons  per  hour  —  all  living 

dependMfilUyfE^°  world-wide  reputation  for 

See  your  MYERS  dealer  or  write 

us  for  catalog.  (8  2) 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO 
170  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Makers  for  over  50  years  of  MYERS  Pumps  for 
Every  Purpof^-  Hay  Tools  and  Door  Hangers 


Ta  ke  O  ft  You r  H at  ^ 
-  To  The 

. i8YBRi_ 

PUMPS  -  WATER  SYSTEMS  -  HAY  TOOLS  -  0000  HANGERS 


Kill  RdtSway 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danyas  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  ho  w  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus.  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 
THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

'  TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

Raw  Furs,  Ginsing,  Dress  Furs,  Skins 

Price  Lis  Mailed  on  Request. 


0 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TLJKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound ;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


0 


0 
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BIG  SAVING  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY 

G.  L.  F. 


'T?'0  T7'  ¥7'  |  Send  for  the  new 
r  IVLIl/  •  free  Soil  Sense 

book.  It  is  40  pages  thick,  and  full 
of  interesting  seed  bed  and  soil  in¬ 
formation.  Completely  illustrated. 

Write  now  for  your  copy,  and  the 
new  low  prices  on  all  sizes  of  Culti- 
Packers. 


Address 

G.  L.  F.  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 

with  Ospraymo  Sprayers 

High  pressure . . .  Low  up - 
keep . . .  Slow  depreciation 

a  p  KAYtws^y/  m  * 

Every  Ospraymo  Power  Sprayer  and 
Traction  Machine  is  strong— built  to  last  and  for 
hard  usage,  easy  to  keep  in  order.  Equipped  with 
the  reliable  Ospraymo  automatic  system  of  agitation, 
throttle  valve,  a  pressure  regulator  and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  revolving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on  every  turn— prevents  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging— insures  your  work  against 
delay  in  orchard,  grove  or  field. 

There  is  an  Ospraymo  for  every  need 
High  pressure  guaranteed 

Insist  on  an  Ospraymo  when  you  buy,  and  put 

an  end  to  your 
spraying  prob¬ 
lems.  Send  for 
our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a 
sprayer  suited  to 
your  needs.  Find 
out  about  the 
best.  Address 

Ospraymo  Traction  in  Action.  Two  bushels  of 
potatoes  grow  where  one  grew  before. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 
Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

World  leaders  for  46  years 
THE  SPRAYER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


May  5,  1928 


Grange  News 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  annual  reports  of  the  counties 
made  to  the  New  York  State  Grange,  and 
just  made  public  through  the  official  re¬ 
port  of  State  Secretary  Frank  J.  Riley, 
furnish  many  facts  of  interest  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  order.  This  custom  of  mak¬ 
ing  county  reports  was  begun  at  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  in  1873  and  has  been  continued 
since.  __ 

The  reports  indicate  that  there  is  a 
hearty  co-operation  between  the  Granges 
and  the  agricultural  societies  of  the  State, 
and  the  liberal  prizes  offered  by  some  of 
the  societies  for  Grange  exhibits  have  re¬ 
sulted  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both 
the  societies  and  the  exhibiting  Granges. 
Cattaraugus  County  is  one  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  where  this  plan  seems  to  be  working 
very  satisfactorily.  The  Cattaraugus 
County  Agricultural  Society  about  twenty 
years  ago  erected  a  large  hall  for  its 
Grange  exhibits  and  offered  generous 
premiums  to  those  Granges  making  dis¬ 
plays.  As  a  result  the  Granges  have  re¬ 
sponded  heartily,  with  annual  exhibits 
from  10  to  15  Granges.  The  society  gives 
a  first  prize  of  $150,  a  second  prize  of 
$135  and  a  third  of  $115,  besides  giving 
$100  and  mileage  to  all  other  worthy  ex¬ 
hibits. 

Erie  County  is  another  county  which 
has  built  up  most  cordial  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Granges  and  the  county  agri¬ 
cultural  society.  Erie  also  has  an  exhi¬ 
bition  hall  for  the  Granges,  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  State. 

The  county  reports  indicate  that  the 
“Magic  Gavel7’  presented  to  the  State 
Grange  by  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur  of 
Lowville  at  the  Jamestown  session  in 
1927  has  been  working  wonders  in  that 
section  of  the  Empire  State  which  it  has 
already  covered.  Its  itinerary  began 
with  Chautauqua  County,  the  home  of 
Fredonia  Grange  No.  1,  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Jamestown  session,  and  during 
the  year  the  gavel  traveled  over  a  dozen 
of  the  Western  New  York  counties.  In 
each  case  when  the  gavel  finished  its 
journey  among  the  Granges  of  one  county 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  large  delegation 
of  visitors  as  an  escort  honor  when  it 
was  carried  over  the  county  line.  Not 
only  has  the  gavel  done  much  to  promote 
good  will  between  the  Granges  but  it  al¬ 
so  had  an  important  part  in  swelling  the 
total  of  the  State  Grange  Revolving 
Scholarship  Fund,  as  in  most  of  the 
Granges  it  visited  collections  were  taken 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fund. 

In  addition  to  the  Magic  Gavel  pre¬ 
sented  by  Miss  Arthur  other  gavels  and 
banners  have  been  presented  to  some  of 
the  counties  and  these  agencies  are  also 
doing  fruitful  work  in  building  up  the 
order.  In  Oneida  County  there  is  a  ban¬ 
ner  making  its  travels  about  the  county, 
the  gift  of  State  Steward  Olin  B.  Law- 
ton  of  that  county,  which  has  been  doing 
fine  service  among  the  20  Granges  of  that 
county.  Cattaraugus  County  has  a  simi¬ 
lar  banner,  which  is  awarded  each  year 
to  the  subordinate  Grange  of  the  county 
making  the  largest  percentage  of  gain  in 
membership. 

Then  there  is  the  Knapp  silk  flag,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  State  Grange  in  1926  at  the 
Watertown  session  and  awarded  to  the 
Grange  making  the  greatest  percentage 
of  gain  in  membership  during  the  Grange 
year.  This  flag  has  been  won  as  follows: 
In  1926  by  Lisbon  Grange  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County ;  in  1927  by  Hemlock 
Grange  of  Livingston. 

Columbia  County  also  has  a  traveling 
gavel,  which  has  journeyed  to  all  the 
18  Granges  of  the  county  and  the  fact 
that  the  county  has  made  a  gain  in  mem¬ 
bership  during  the  past  year  and  has 
added  one  new  Grange  to  its  list  would 
indicate  that  the  gavel  was  a  valuable  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  Grange  work  of  the  county. 

Along  this  line  of  awards  might  be  in¬ 
cluded  Delaware  County,  which,  through 
its  Pomona  Grange,  is  trying  with  suc¬ 
cess  to  stem  the  losses  in  membership  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  dropping  of  members 
from  the  rolls  for  the  non-payment  of 
dues.  A  Pomona  banner  is  bestowed  up¬ 
on  the  Grange  each  year  which  shows 
the  largest  percentage  of  members  saved 
from  suspension,  with  cash  prizes  offered 
by  the  County  Deputy  to  the  second  and 
third  best  among  the  Granges. 

The  county  of  Onondaga  stands  proud¬ 
ly  at  the  head  of  the  53  Grange  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  State  in  the  amount  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  State  Grange  Revolving 
Scholarship  Fund,  that  county  having 
given  $832.70  to  the  fund,  which  has  now 
reached  $6,600.  The  generous  gifts  of 
Onondaga  and  other  counties  make  it 
now  possible  to  begin  the  issue  of  loans 
to  students.  The  committee  in  charge  of 
the  fund  consists  of  H.  M.  Stanley,  of 
Skaneateles,  Mrs.  Leo  Engelson,  of 
Williamson,  and  State  Secretary  Frank 
J.  Riley,  of  Sennett. 

Notes  on  Pennsylvania 
Horticulture 

Fruit  buds  in  this  State  seem  to  have 
wintered  very  well.  Peach  buds  prom¬ 
ise  a  heavy  bloom  over  most  of  the 
State,  with  but  little  injury  reported 
in  the  earlot  district  of  Adams,  Frank¬ 
lin  and  York  counties. 

Ordinarily,  fruits  bloom  about  two 
weeks  later  in  Central  Pennsylvania 
than  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties. 
Peaches  promise  to  follow  their  usual 


time  difference,  but,  McIntosh  apples 
in  Centre  County  are  almost  as  far 
advanced  as  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  needing  just  a  few  more 
warm  days  to  bloom.  Belleflower  and 
King  are  in  a  mouse-ear  stage. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  this  Spring 
is  the  unusually  early  maturity  of 
apple  scab  spores  over  most  of  the 
State.  Spray  service  advisers  have 
notified  growers  in  several  counties  to 
stand  by  ready  for  the  first  scab 
spray.  The  spray  situation  is  compli¬ 
cated  over  much  of  this  state,  because 
many  orchard  men  are  using  oil  sprays 
to  control  the  heavy  infestation  of  red 
spider  of  last  year.  Since  no  oil  spray 
in  extensive  use  at  this  time  has  fungi¬ 
cidal  value,  and  since  no  ordinary  oil 
for  spraying  can  be  mixed  with  lime- 
sulphur  or  Bordeaux,  much  of  the  area 
will  have  to  he  sprayed  twice  in  rapid 
succession.  These  two  sprays  threaten 
to  come  too  close  together  for  many 
growers  with  insuffiicent  spray  rig  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Pennsylvania  recommendations  for 
red  spider  control  include  an  oil  spray 
of  3  per  cent  actual  oil  content  applied 
as  an  early  delayed  dormant.  This  is 
to  he  followed  by  four  or  five  Summer 
applications  of  liquid  lime-sulphur  of 
the  usual  strength  to  finish  the  job. 
Oil  alone  in  the  delayed  dormant  will 
not  completely  control  red  spider  and 
oil  foliage  sprays  in  Summer  are  not 
yet  recommended  in  this  State.  Dust¬ 
ing  does  not  control  this  pest. 

Peach  growers  of  the  southern  por¬ 
tions  of  this  State  are  giving  more 
attention  to  the  dormant  for  peach 
leaf-curl.  This  disease  was  severe  in 
portions  of  this  section  last  year. 

The  State  Horticultural  Association 
of  Pennsylvania,  will  conduct  a  school 
for  nurserymen  in  Franklin  and  Adams 
counties  this  July.  The  object  of  this 
school  is  to  train  nurserymen  to  iden¬ 
tify  standard  apple  varieties  in  the 
nursery  row  for  the  elimination  of 
variety  mixtures  and  for  the  certify¬ 
ing  of  the  correctness  of  naming  of 
nursery  stock. 

A  Huntington  County  grower  gave 
us  an  eight-year-old  Rome  tree  which 
showed  an  unusual  type  of  deer  injury 
as  found  in  the  orchard.  Four  years 
ago  a  buck  rubbed  the  velvet  off  his 
antlers  on  this  tree,  taking  all  the  bark 
off  one  side.  The  skinned  area  never 
i-ecovered  and  the  eight  years  spent  on 
growing  this  tree  are  wasted. 

The  well-known  vineyard  of  J.  K. 
Gross,  of  York  County,  Pa.,  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  farm  of  his  son,  John 
M.  Gross,  of  Northampton  County,  Pa. 
This  vineyard  consists  of  about  150 
varieties  of  grapes  mostly  native,  with 
a  few  Vinifera  sorts.  Many  of  these 
varieties  are  now  completely  lost  to 
cultivation  elsewhere.  Besides  being 
a  hobby,  this  planting  was  also  used 
for  variety  testing  and  for  some  stock 
tests.  It  was  of  widespread  interest 
to  grape  specialists.  Future  plans  for 
the  vineyard  call  for  the  addition  of 
more  varieties  and  a  continuation  of 
the  work  of  the  elder  Mr.  Gross. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  ini¬ 
tiated  a  spray  service  school  on  March 
6  to  8,  in  response  to  numerous  re¬ 
quests.  The  attendance  was  about  75 
with  at  least  30  refused  admittance 
due  to  lack  of  facilities.  The  main 
features  of  this  school  were  laboratory 
training  in  the  methods  of  determining 
the  time  of  codling  moth  emergence 
and  scab  spore  shooting,  together  with 
the  proper  timing  of  sprays  to  control 
these  pests.  A  second  school  of  this 
nature  will  probably  be  held  next  year. 

The  Lancaster  County  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  on  their  meeting  of 
April  9,  were  warned  of  the  unusually 
early  scab  spore  dissemination  due 
this  year.  The  problem  of  the  badly 
needed  research  on  mixing  oil  sprays 
with  lime-sulphur  or  Bordeaux,  was  of 
main  interest. 

Members  of  the  Lebanon  Valley  Co¬ 
operative  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
held  their  Spring  banquet  on  April  9. 
The  requirements  for  producing  and 
selling  high  grade  fruit  in  local  mar¬ 
kets  were  stressed  by  F.  N.  Fagan,  of 
State  College.  r.  h.  sudds. 


The  Bookshelf 

Audel’s  Gardener’s  and  Grower's 
Guide,  by  Edward  C.  Vick.  This  use¬ 
ful  hook  appears  in  four  handy  vol¬ 
umes.  Volume  I  is  devoted  to  the  soil ; 
Volume  II  treats  of  vegetables  and 
market  gardening;  Volume  III  of  fruit 
culture,  and  Volume  IV  of  flowers,  both 
greenhouse  and  garden.  The  advice 
given  is  practical  and  intelligent,  and 
the  subjects  are  treated  briefly  but 
well.  There  are  useful  illustrations, 
and  the  index  is  copious  and  admirably 
arranged.  Published  by  Theo.  Audel  & 
Co.,  New  York;  price  for  the  set  of 
four  volumes,  $6, 


Franklin  County,  Vt.,  Notes 

[County  Agent  R.  C.  Williams  sends 
us  the  following  notes  from  liis  locality 
and  talks  with  his  farmers:] 

“I  gi-ew  oats,  wheat  and  peas  mixed 
last  year  for  grain  and  fed  it  to  the  dairy 
using  150  lbs.  of  the  mixture  with  100 
lbs.  of  a  32  per  cent  supplement  ration. 
When  this  was  all  used  up  I  bought  a 
ready-mixed  20  per  cent  ration.  I  could 
see  no  difference  in  the  milk  flow  but 
could  see  a  big  difference  in  the  cost.  This 
year  I  expect  to  use  oats,  barley  and  peas 
for  the  grain  mixture,  as  I  understand 
that  the  right  variety  of  barley  can  be 
bought  locally  now,’’  said  Carroll  Wil¬ 
son.  Mr.  Wilson  is  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  use  of  grain  mixtures  for  home¬ 
grown  feeds  in  place  of  the  usual  oats 
alone.  He  is  also  one  of  the  first  in  the 
county,  if  not  in  the  State,  to  use  oats, 
peas  and  vetch  for  the  silo  in  place  of 
corn. 

Speaking  of  the  oats,  peas,  vetch  mix¬ 
ture,  Mr.  Wilson  said,  “Last  year  I  used 
a  mixture  of  two  bushels  of  oats,  a  half 
bushel  of  peas,  and  15  lbs.  of  vetch.  This 
year  I  will  increase  the  peas  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  bushel.  The  cows  like  the 
silage  and  seem  to  do  as  well  on  it  as  on 
corn  and  it  fits  in  with  my  system  of 
farming.”  » 

Last  year  Mr.  Wilson  filled  his  silo 
partly  with  the  oats,  peas,  vetch  mixture 
and  partly  with  corn.  He  began  feeding 
the  silage  from  the  mixture  last  week 
and  it  was  to  get  his  opnion  of  it  that  the 
County  Agent  made  the  call  at  his  farm 
during  which  he  made  these  statements. 

The  County  Agent  advises  the  use  of 
the  grain  mixture  in  place  of  oats  wher¬ 
ever  possible  as  it  has  outyielded  oats 
alone  both  in  number  of  pounds  per  acre 
as  well  as  in  feeding  value.  A  mixture 
of  oats,  barley  and  peas  in  equal  parts 
will  analyze  13  per  cent  protein  and  with 
a  little  high  protein  feed  mixed  with  it 
makes  a  most  excellent  ration.  Until 
this  year  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  barley 
locally  that  was  adapted  to  growing  with 
oats  as  the  ordinary  six-rowed  barley  is 
too  short  of  stalk  and  too  early  of  ripen¬ 
ing  to  handle  satisfactorily.  This  year 
the  Alpha  two-rowed  barley  will  be  for 
sale  in  the  county  in  good  supply. 

For  those  who  have  poor  corn  land  or 
who  are  on  poorly  drained  land,  where 
corn  harvesting  and  mud  time  come  to¬ 
gether  the  oats,  peas,  vetch  mixture  for 
the  silo  should  give  real  satisfaction. 
This  crop  requires  no  cultivation,  it  needs 
no  special  machinery  to  harvest  it,  it  is 
off  the  land  before  the  Fall  rains  begin, 
and  in  analysis  it  shows  more  protein 
content  and  moi’e  dry  matter  per  ton. 

Mr.  Wilson  inoculated  his  vetch  and 
peas  and  feels  that  this  paid  ■well  in  better 
growth  and  in  the  nitrogen  stored  in  the 
soil. 


Notes  from  Steuben  County, 
N.  Y. 

The  article  on  page  581  in  regard  to 
straightening  an  old  building  frame 
reminds  me  of  a  case  of  a  near  neigh-  I 
bor  who  erected  a  barn  that  had  a  new 
outer  covering  but  the  frame  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  two  old  barns  of  smaller 
dimensions.  This  frame- work  had  nec¬ 
essarily  to  be  worked  over  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  and  some  of  the  timbers  used  were 
considered  by  the  builders  as  unfit  for 
the  places  they  filled.  The  owner,  how¬ 
ever,  wished  to  economize  though  hav¬ 
ing  plenty  of  timber  on  his  farm. 

After  filling  the  large  south  bay  the 
outside  beam  was  noticed  to  be  bulging 
from  inside  pressure.  This  happened 
perhaps  ten  successive  seasons  when 
the  owner  decided  to  straighten  the 
beam  and  stiffen  it  so  it  would  no  long¬ 
er  yield.  It  was  decided  to  add  a 
strong  piece  about  like  the  beam  to  the 
inside,  and  by  the  use  of  bolts  bring  the 
beam  neaidy  to  a  straight  line  and 
hold  it  there.  Using  large-sized  bolts 
(not  less  than  one-half  inch)  with  large 
washers  and  a  long-handled  wrench,  it 
was  an  easy  matter  to  bring  the  timber 
into  place.  This  could  not  be  done 
from  the  outside  with  jack  and  shore, 
for  the  pressure  would  be  in  a  wrong 
direction. 

The  present  open  Winter  (seemingly 
so  for  it  is  still  cold)  has  been  such  as 
to  cause  little  diminution  from  natural 
causes  among  farm  pests  like  wood¬ 
chucks,  pheasants,  etc.  During  the 
forepart  of  the  Winter,  woodchucks 
could  get  a  pretty  good  living  from 
grass  which  remained  green,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  pheasants  which 
besides  could  pick  up  scattered  grain 
and  eat  from  the  corn  shucks.  Just  90 
days  after  Candlemas  Day  I  saw  a 
woodchuck  feeding  near  its  burrow, 
and  its  hibernation  may  have  covered 
the  90-day  period  only.  Of  course  the 
natural  increase  of  pheasants  does  not 
depend  merely  on  their  favorable  win¬ 
tering  but  also  upon  favorable  incu¬ 
bating-  and  rearing  periods. 

C.  M.  DRAKE. 


Remember,  girls,  in  seeking  your  model 
husband,  there  are  two  models,  sport  and 
working. — Council  Bluffs  Non-parcil. 
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Body  by 
fisher 


. .  yet  Buick  clears 

the  ruts  and  gives 
head-room  as  well 


Buick  offers  you  far  more  than 
fleet,  low,  dashing  lines  ...  It 
provides  all  of  the  distinction 
of  smart,  low-swung  bodies  by 
Fisher  with  the  additional  ad¬ 
vantages  of  generous  head-room 
and  road-clearance. 

This  remarkable  combination  of 
modish,  graceful  beauty — maxi¬ 
mum  head-room  — and  ability 
to  clear  the  ruts — is  the  direct 


result  of  the  Buick  double-drop 
frame. 

This  brilliant  advancement, 
pioneered  by  Buick  months 
ago,  places  Buick  far  ahead  in 
beauty,  safety  and  all-around 
roadability. 

rtf 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY 

FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


SEDANS  *1195  to  *1995  *  COUPES  *1195  to  *1850 

SPORT  MODELS  *1 195  to  #1525 


All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich.,  government  tax  to  be  added. 
The  G.M.A.C.  finance  plan,  the  most  desirable,  is  available. 


BUICK 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT. 


BUICK 


WILL  BUILD  THEM 


CERT.r'ilD  - 

"XpoTATO  SP 


m  and  Power  Lawnmower 

^Practical  Proven  Power  — 

Cultivator  for  Gardeners, , 

Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen 
Fruit  Growers,  Country 
Sstates  and  Poultrymen.  _ 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Catalog  j 
Free 


Write  for  information 

"FRIEND"  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
120  East  Avenue  Gasporl,  New  York 


AGENTS 

LJERE  is  a  new 
Household 
Device  that  beats  a 
vacuum  cleaner  and 
all  attachments.  It 
not  only  sweeps 
thoroughly  and  cleans 
walls  and  ceilings  but 
also  washes  and  dries 
windows  and  scrubs  and 
mops  floors.  Requires 
no  electricity.  Every 
home  a  prospect.  Only 
$2.95.  Over  half  profit. 
Write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  edge  of  this  ad 
and  mall  to  us  today  for 
complete  selling  terms. 

Harper  Mfg.  Co.  ^frtTeSViowS* 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.‘ N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.’*  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


(lilllillilllllilllllillllllllllllllllllllltllllllll 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Crop  Estimates  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Statistics  in  the 
Making 

BY  R.  L.  GILLETT 

PART  II 

In  a  previous  article,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  there  are  three  steps  in 
the  making  of  government  crop  esti¬ 
mates  : 

1.  The  measurement  of  changes  in 
acreage  from  year  to  year. 

2.  The  determination  of  yields  per 
acre,  when  harvest  is  completed. 

3.  The  making  of  so-called  “fore¬ 
casts’  of  production  prior  to  harvest. 

The  methods  and  illustrations  used 
here  apply  specifically  to  New  York 
State,  though  substantially  uniform 
practices  are  followed  throughout  the 
United  States,  varying  only  when  it 
is  apparent  that  local  conditions  within 
the  various  States  are  such  that  some 
departure  from  the  standard  methods 
will  give  superior  results. 

In  order  to  secure  the  facts  with 
which  to  prepare  the  above  types  of 
statistics,  it  is  necessary  to  have  re¬ 
ports  from  farmers,  and  lists  of  crop 
reporters  are  maintained  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  As  an  example,  the  reports  for 
New  York  State  are  based  upon  infor¬ 
mation  secured  from  several  different 
classified  lists  of  reporters.  The  men 
who  carry  the  heaviest  burden  are 
the  regular  monthly  crop  reporters 
who  are  sent  blank  schedules  each 
month,  throughout  the  year,  with 
occasional  additional  special  schedules. 

These  men  are  selected  for  their 
experience,  judgment,  and  knowledge 
of  agriculture,  on  recommendation  of 
county  agents,  postmasters,  other  crop 
reporters  and  on  their  own  record  as 
occasional  reporters.  These  men  are 
so  located  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
representation  is  given  to  all  parts  of 
each  county.  This  group,  including 
over  a  thousand  men,  mail  their  re¬ 
ports  to  Albany,  where  they  are  tabu¬ 
lated.  A  similar  list  is  maintained 
in  Washington,  of  New  York  State 
men  who  mail  their  regular  reports, 
on  identical  questions  each  month,  to 
Washington,  where  they  are  tabulated. 
Many  reporters  have  served  continu¬ 
ously  for  many  years.  These  lists 
are  kept  clear  of  duplicate  names, 
and  the  system  of  independent  tabula¬ 
tion  provides  a  double  check  on  the 
accuracy  of  computation  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  judgment  of  the  re¬ 
porters.  Prior  to  the  date  of  issuance 
of  the  crop  reports,  a  summary  of  the 
tabulations  made  in  Albany,  together 
with  the  State  statistician’s  discussion, 
is  mailed  by  special  delivery  letter  or 
telegraphed  in  code  to  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board  in  Washington.  This 
board  compares  the  results  of  the  two 
tabulations,  item  by  item,  and  draws 
its  conclusions  from  the  figures  given 
in  the  two  reports,  which  agree  to  a 
highly  satisfactory  extent. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  re¬ 
porters,  there  are  lists  of  perhaps 
3,500  New  York  State  farmers  main¬ 
tained  in  Washington,  and  lists  con¬ 
taining  approximately  6,000,  mostly 
farmers,  though  including  a  few  deal¬ 
ers,  elevator  operators,  bankers  and 
others  who  are  well  informed  on  lists 
kept  in  Albany.  These  large  lists  are 
sub-divided  and  classified  and  include 
such  specialized  lists  as  vegetable 
men,  apple,  pear,  peach  and  grape 
growers,  potato,  bean  and  cabbage  pro¬ 
ducers,  mill  and  elevator  operators 
and  general  farmers. 

These  special  groups  of  men  are 
called  upon  from  time  to  time  for 
information  in  their  special  fields. 
Thus,  the  lists  in  New  York  just  men¬ 
tioned,  include  approximately  11,500 
well-informed  men  all  either  directly 
engaged  in  farming  or  so  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  farming  that  they  are 
fully  informed  as  to  conditions  in  their 
locality.  This  does  not  include  the 
8,000  men  in  the  State  who  reported 
on  the  rural  carrier  acreage  survey 
last  Fall,  and  the  0,200  who  reported 
on  the  rural  carrier  livestock  survey 
in  December.  Some  of  these,  though 
relatively  few,  were  duplicates  of  the 
men  on  the  above  lists.  This  is  sufficient 
to  explain  that  information  is  gathered 
from  widespread  sources,  from  people 
who  are  on  the  land. 

The  men  in  charge  of  crop  estima¬ 
ting  work  are  nearly  all  farm  reared, 
with  thorough  college  training  and 
broad  experience,  and  are  appointed 
under  Civil  Service. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  method 
of  judging  large  masses  by  analysis 
of  a  sample,  and  there  is  no  serious 
question  raised  as  to  the  usefulness  or 
accuracy  of  this  method  provided  the 
sample  is  properly  taken  and  carefully 
analyzed.  Among  familiar  examples 
of  this  is  the  daily  sampling  and  semi¬ 


monthly  test  of  milk  at  the  milk  sta¬ 
tion,  the  testing  of  a  small  lot  of 
beans  to  determine  the  “pick”  of  a 
load,  the  analysis  table  on  the  feed 
and  fertilizer  bags. 

So,  in  crop  estimates,  much  of  the 
Avork  must  be  done  on  the  basis  of 
“sampling,”  and  it  is  our  crop  report¬ 
ers  who  supply  the  sample.  These, 
handled  by  methods  which  have  de¬ 
veloped  after  long  years  of  experience, 
give  the  basis  for  the  estimates.  The 
estimates  are,  of  course,  checked  as 
often  as  possible  with  any  absolute 
figures  Avhich  represent  complete 
counts,  such  as  the  census,  and  any 
other  special  enumerations.  These  are 
not  as  numerous  or  as  accurate,  or 
as  promptly  available  as  we  Avould 
like,  and  because  of  the  expense  and 
the  time  required,  there  is  not  much 
reason  to  hope  that  they  will  be  in  the 
future. 

Now,  let  us  take  up  briefly  the 
various  steps  mentioned  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  article,  as  the  basic  divi¬ 
sions  of  crop  estimates. 

First  come  the  estimates  of  acreage, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Winter 
wheat  and  rye,  buckwheat,  and  a  few 
of  the  vegetable  crops,  are  made  as 
of  July  1st.  In  June,  a  blank  is  sent 
to  a  suitable  number  of  crop  reporters, 
asking  them  to  report  the  number  of 
acres  of  each  of  the  crops  harvested 
last  season  and  planted  this  season, 
together  with  the  total  number  of 
acres  in  the  farm.  In  States  as  far 
north  as  New  York  and  New  England, 
planting  is  still  continuing  in  June  for 
a  few  crops  but,  for  most  parts  of  the 


United  States,  it  is  done,  and  in  many 
sections,  harvest  of  some  crops  is 
nearly  done.  These  schedules,  when 
returned,  are  carefully  checked  over 
for  completeness  and  accuracy  and 
are  then  tabulated  on  specially  pre¬ 
pared  listing  sheets,  so  that,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  potato  acreage  last  year 
and  the  potato  acreage  this  year  are 
in  parallel  columns.  The  sheets  are 
again  carefully  checked  and  added  by 
counties.  The  sums  are  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  summary  sheets,  and  the 
percentage  change  between  last  year 
and  this  year  is  worked  out,  by  counties 
or  groups  of  counties,  and  for  the 
State.  Now,  in  order  to  test  further 
the  representativeness  of  this  sample, 
and  to  give  true  weight  in  the  State 
totals  to  the  relatnTe  importance  of 
the  various  crops,  the  changes  indi¬ 
cated  in  each  county  or  group  of 
counties  are  “weighted”  in  proportion  to 
the  acreage  of  the  particular  crop 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  State. 
Thus,  potatoes  on  Long  Island  have 
a  weight  of  approximately  14  out  of 
100,  while  Steuben  County  has  a  weight 
of  7,  Jefferson  County  a  weight  of  1. 
Similar  methods  are  used  with  each 
of  the  crops,  appropriate  “weights” 
being  used. 

As  a  further  indication,  the  percent¬ 
age  that  each  crop  planted  is  of  all 
land  in  the  farms  reporting,  is  worked 
out  for  groups  of  counties  and  com¬ 
pared  with  similar  percentages  worked 
out  on  the  reports  of  last  year.  This 
is  also  done,  using  the  percent  that 
each  crop  is  of  all  principal  crops. 

All  these  indications  are  assembled, 
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checked,  considered  in  connection  with 
the  comments  and  expressions  of  opin¬ 
ion  from  reporters,  and  any  other  reli¬ 
able  information  secured  through 
travel  or  otherwise,  within  the  State. 
These  indications  expressed  as  percen¬ 
tages  are  then  translated  into  actual 
acres,  using  as  the  base,  the  acreage 
grown  last  year.  Whenever  a  neAv 
census  is  available,  the  figures  are 
checked  with  this,  also.  This  material 
is  then  scrutinized  by  the  Crop  Report¬ 
ing  Board,  which  usually  has  additional 
information.  In  1928,  this  preliminary 
acreage  report  will  be  issued  July  10th 
at  3  P.  M. 

Late  in  the  Fall,  after  harvest  of 
all  crops  is  well  along  or  completed, 
an  ei'en  more  comprehensive  acreage 
survey  is  made.  Sometimes  crop  fail¬ 
ure  reduces  the  planted  acreage,  and 
occasionally  unfavorable  weather  at 
harvest  time  prevents  harvest.  In 
addition  to  again  asking  for  reports 
from  the  regular  crop  reporters,  the 
rural  carriers  distribute  cards  to  10 
representative  farmers  along  each 
route,  asking  the  acreage  of  each  crop 
grown.  These  are  compared  with 
computations  of  similar  returns  for 
the  the  previous  year,  and  give  splen¬ 
did  results.  It  can  be  noted  in  passing 
that  the  annual  estimates  of  livestock 
on  farms  are  made  by  methods  similar 
to  those  used  in  making  acreage  esti¬ 
mates. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


You’ll  Make  Better  Hay 
With  Less  Labor 

Thousands  of  farmers  who  use  the  John  Deere 
Way  of  Air-Curing  Hay,  get  a  higher  price  for 
the  hay  they  sell,  bigger  returns  from  the  hay  they 
feed  and  save  on  the  cost  of  haymaking.  They  save 
all  the  leaves  —  65  per  cent  of  the  feeding  value  — 
and  retain  the  fresh,  green  color  of  their  hay,  with 
the  John  Deere  Side  Delivery  Rake. 

The  John  Deere  Way  is  the  quickest  and  most 
economical  method  of  curing  hay.  You  need  but  one 
tool — the  John  Deere  Side  Delivery  Rake.  Its  exclu¬ 
sive  features— curved  teeth  and  inclined  frame — are 
responsible  for  its  advantages  over  other  types  of 
rakes.  Make  better  hay  the  John  Deere  Way  this  sea¬ 
son.  Put  this  John  Deere  Rake  into  your  hay  fields. 

—And  Load  Your  Hay 
With  a  John  Deere 


John  Deere  Way 
Saves  the  Foliage 

The  hay  is  raked  as  soon  as 
cut.  The  curved  teeth,  work¬ 
ing  against  the  tops,  turn  the 
foliage  to  the  center  of  light, 
fluffy  windrows. 

Stems  are  turned  to  the  out¬ 
side  and  protect  foliage  parts 
from  sun’s  rays. 

The  foliage  parts,  contain¬ 
ing  65  per  cent  of  the  feeding 
value,  are  kept  green  and 
active,  drawing  water  from 
stems  —  Nature’s  way.  The 
leaves  do  not  get  brittle  and 
shatter  and  fall  off. 

Good  hay  is  made  the  John 
Deere  Way  in  24  hours,  under 
favorable  conditions. 


John  Deere 
Single-Cylinder 
Loader 


Save  the  back-breaking  job  of  pitching  hay. 

Use  a  John  Deere  Single-cylinder  or  Double¬ 
cylinder  loader.  They  elevate  the  hay  onto 
your  wagon  without  injury  to  the  foliage  or 
shelling  the  leaves. 

The  Double-cylinder  loader,  shown  at  right, 
has  a  floated  gathering  cylinder  that  picks  up 
all  the  hay  and  leaves  the  trash.  It  can  be  used 
for  either  swath  or  windrow  loading. 

The  Single-cylinder  loader,  shown  at  left,  is 
unusually  light  draft  and  is  especially  suited  to 
windrow  loading.  Good  work  and  long  life 
are  built  into  every  part. 

See  these  John  Deere  Hay  Tools  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s  store.  Write  to 
us  for  folder  telling  more  about  the  John  Deere  Way  of  Air-Curina  Hay.  Ad¬ 
dress,  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  booklet  AC-3  37. 


John  Deere 
Double-Cylinder 
Loader 


TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 
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Champion 


06  ‘'‘full t!' 


ONCE  again 

Champion  reminds 
you  that  to  enjoy  perfect 
engine  performance  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  twelve  months 
you  should  install  a  com¬ 
plete  new  set  of  spark 
plugs  now. 

You  should  renew  even 
Champion  Spark  Plugs, 
which  give  much  better 
service  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  any  other 
spark  plug. 

If  you  have  used  your 
spark  plugs  more  than 
10,000  miles,  a  new  set  of 
dependable  Champions 
will  noticeably  improve 
power  and  speed  and  save 
their  cost  many  times  over 
in  less  gas  and  oil  used . 

Farm  owners  operating 
trucks,  tractors,  stationary 
engines  and  other  engine- 
driven  farm  equipment 
will  find  this  a  genuine 
economy. 

Make  Champion  National 
Change  Week  —  May  6th 
to  12th  —  your  yearly 
reminder  to  install  a  com¬ 
plete  new  set  of  Cham¬ 
pions.  Any  one  of  more 
than  100,000 
dealers  will  be 
glad  to  serve 
you. 


Champion— for 
allengineaother 
than  Ford— 75c 


Champion  X — 
for  Model  T 
Ford  and  Ford* 
•on  Tractor 
—60c 


Champion  3X 
— for  Model  A 
Ford  and  M  od- 
el  AA  Ford 
Truck— 75c 


Champion 


Spar^Tlugs 

Totego.  0H.e^ 


Countrywide  Situation 

MILL  FEED  AND  THE  FEEDERS  ;  HOGS  AND 
BERRY  CYCLES  ;  WHAT  THE  POTATO 
SURPLUS  DID  TO  GROWERS. 

Feeds  are  high  because  the  near  failure 
of  a  large  part  of  the  Winter  wheat  crop 
and  the  shortage  in  cottonseed.  Other 
feeds  follow  the  wheat  and  cotton  seed 
market  to  a  considerable  extent.  This  ad¬ 
vance  seems  likely  to  last  only  for  the 
Summer  months  when  feeders  are  not 
using  so  much  store  feed.  With  a  fairly 
good  corn  and  cotton  yield,  the  price  of 
corn  feeds  should  be  more  moderate  next 
Fall  and  Winter.  Dairy  farmers  are  re¬ 
ported  shifting  some  of  their  market  hay 
acreage  to  clover,  Alfalfa  and  silage  corn, 
all  of  which  help  keep  down  the  feed  bill. 

The  dairy  outlook  is  fairly  good,  al¬ 
though  increasing  production  especially 
in  the  West  and  South  is  more  and  more 
a  market  problem.  Veal  calves  and  mar¬ 
ket  cattle  may  be  expected  to  sell  at  fair¬ 
ly  high  prices  the  next  three  or  four  years, 
while  western  farmers  are  restocking 
their  herds.  Many  midwestern  farmers 
and  a  few  eastern  men  are  shifting  from 
hogs  to  beef  cattle.  By  the  time  they 
have  built  up  a  good  herd,  every  one  else 
will  have  done  the  same  and  beef  will 
come  down  again.  Just  now,  some  lines 
of  beef  cattle  are  as  high  as  in  the  1919- 
20  boom.  The  time  to  shift  to  such  prod¬ 
ucts  is  when  prices  are  very  low,  not 
when  they  have  gone  up  and  the  end  is  in 
sight. 

THREE-YEAR  PRODUCTS 

Hog  prices  have  advanced  a  little  the 
past  month.  They  should  gain  more  in 
late  Summer  and  early  Fall  because  of 
lighter  shipments  expected  at  that  time, 
but  the  price  gain  is  likely  to  be  moderate 
through  the  rest  of  this  year.  Quite  prob¬ 
ably  the  hog  market  will  do  better  next 
year  and  year  after  because  hog  breeders 
always  cut  down  their  herds  after  a  year 
of  low  prices  and  the  effect  would  appear 
in  reduced  supplies  after  this  year,  the 
resulting  rise  lasting  until  the  swine 
herds  have  been  built  up  again.  Usually 
the  markets  have  run  with  about  three 
years  of  low  prices  and  then  three  of 
higher  prices.  In  this  respect  the  hog 
market  is  something  like  the  strawberry 
market,  which  is  the  one  way  in  which 
the  two  products  are  alike. 

The  strawberry  schedule  is  about  this 
way.  A  big  crop  is  likely  this  season  if 
nothing  further  happens  to  it.  Prices 
will  be  low  and  many  growers  discour¬ 
aged.  They  will  set  their  acreage  for 
next  year  before  they  have  ripened  and 
sold  this  year’s  crop  and  another  big  crop 
may  be  expected  next  season.  Growers 
would  set  a  lighter  acreage  next  Spring 
resulting  in  a  smaller  total  crop  in  1930 
and  1931.  Some  thoughtful  growers  will 
plan  ahead  for  such  an  outcome  by  set¬ 
ting  the  plants  rather  sparingly  this  sea¬ 
son,  but  more  heavily  next  season  and 
the  one  following. 

The  hog  raiser  on  the  same  general 
principle  will  start  this  Fall  to  plan  for 
more  pigs  next  year  and  year  after. 
Things  may  not  turn  out  just  according 
to  schedule  in  live  stock  or  in  berries,  but 
there  is  a  better  chance  of  hitting  the 
market  right  by  finding  out  what  most  of 
the  farmers  will  do  and  then  doing  a  lit¬ 
tle  differently  from  the  rest. 

POTATOES  RECOVER  SLIGHTLY 

Potato  markets  began  about  the  middle 
of  April  to  recover  a  little  from  previous 
oversupply.  The  slowness  of  sales  in 
April  was  a  disappointment.  It  was  the 
result  of  the  hundreds  of  extra  carloads 
of  potatoes,  especially  the  poor  stuff 
which  slowed  down  the  demand  in  the  big 
cities  that  set  the  market  pace.  The  mar¬ 
ket  saying,  “There  are  always  potatoes 
enough”  came  true  again,  although  some 
of  the  potatoes  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
shipped  by  robbing  the  cattle  and  hogs. 

•  The  potato  market  season  is  not  clos¬ 
ing  as  high  as  some  folks  expected.  It 
never  does.  But  the  crop  has  done  well 
the  past  three  years  as  compared  with 
1924-25,  when  the  monthly  average  of 
prices  at  Presque  Isle,  a  leading  Maine 
potato  shipping  point,  ranged  from  45  to 
78c  per  100  lb.,  September  to  May.  The 
season  1922-23  was  almost  as  bad,  rang¬ 
ing  mostly  63  to  80c,  and  1914-15  was 
worse  than  either  of  the  other  two ;  po¬ 
tatoes  went  down  to  15c  a  bushel  at 
country  shinning  points  in  the  Spring  of 
1915.  Going  back  to  the  “good  old  times” 
before  the  Civil  War,  the  yearly  average 
in  the  Boston  market  for  the  15  years 
from  1850  to  1865  was  45c  to  $1  per 
bushel,  having  reached  the  dollar  mark  as 
the  average  of  only  one  year. 

PRICE  AND  SURPLUS 

The  potato  crop  of  1927  was  about  50 
million  bushels  more  than  the  crop  of 
1926,  but  it  was  reckoned  in  December 
worth  fully  100  million  dollars  less,  at 
farm  prices.  That  is,  each  extra  bushel 
produced  cost  the  farmers  as  a  group  $2 
and  the  surplus  potatoes  besides.  Except 
for  a  lighter  yield  per  acre  in  Maine  and 
the  Great  Lakes  region,  the  market  season 
would  have  turned  out  poorly  enough.  In 
view  of  the  larger  acreage  expected  this 
season,  the  potato  man  may  be  tempted 
to  hope  for  more  bugs  and  blight,  more 
frost  and  drought,  on  the  other  chap’s 
farm  of  course.  If  weather  and  the  pests 
would  take  care  of  about  one  bushel  in 
six  of  the  probable  crop,  the  rest  might 
be  expected  to  sell  at  a  paying  price. 
Frost  has  surely  done  its  part  in  keeping 
up  the  price  of  early  southern  potatoes 
and  extending  the  market  season  for  old 
stock.  g.  B.  F. 


New  fence  economy 


Built  to  meet  new  farm  condi¬ 
tions  !  The  new  Pittsburgh  Fences 
are  the  best  that  money  and  ex¬ 
perience  can  produce — made  by 
one  of  America’s  great  steel  com¬ 
panies  and  backed  by  its  abso¬ 
lute  guarantee  of  satisfaction! 
Yet  no  higher  priced  than  ordi¬ 
nary  fence  because  there  is  only 
one  manufacturing  profit  from 
the  mine  to  the  finished  product. 

Pittsburgh  Fences  are  fabri¬ 
cated  from  the  most  durable 
steel  that  can  be  drawn  into 
wire  —  a  special-formula  steel 
having  unusual  strength  and  re¬ 
markable  affinity  for  zinc  gal¬ 
vanizing!  The  heaviest  coating 
of  zinc  that  can  be  successfully 
united  to  wire— a  Super-Zinced 


galvanizing,  bonded  so  closely  to 
the  steel  that  it  will  not  peel  or 
crack!  A  factory  inspection  10 
times  more  rigid  than  strict  re¬ 
quirements  of  engineers  and 
testing  laboratories. 

Pittsburgh  Fences  are  de¬ 
signed  for  every  farm  need.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Columbia  Fence  is  of 
hinge-joint  construction.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Perfect  Fence  is  the  elec¬ 
trically  welded,  stiff-stay  type. 
Both  are  of  highest  quality.  Both 
carry  our  absolute  guarantee. 
You  will  find  the  same  high 
quality  when  you  buy  “Pitts¬ 
burgh”  barbed  wire,  gates,  steel 
posts  and  wire  nails.  Ask  your 
dealer— insist  upon  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  brand. 


GOOD  FENCES  MAKE  BETTER  FARMS 


Pittsburgh  Fences 

STIFF- STAY  OR  HINGE  JOINT 


FREE— send  coupon 

“ - 1  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.l""***T 

704  Union  Trust  Bldg.  w  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ^ 

Please  send  us  FREE  your  Catalogue  and  Farm 
Record  book,  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Name- 


Address- 


%  of  a  silo  of  Com 

for  *1.50 


nt 


Prices: 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of 
seed,  $1.50.  Half  size  can,  $1.00. 
If  your  hardware,  seed  or  drug 
store  does  not  have  it  in  stock, 
order  direct  from  us. 


Up  in  Remsen,  N.  Y.,  Webb  A.  Browne  &  Son  plant 
about  7  acres  of  corn,  to  fill  a  30  x  18  ft.  silo.  They 
were  troubled  with  crows,  and  looked  around  for  some¬ 
thing  that  would  rid  them  of  the  loss  they  suffered  each 
year  from  crows  and  other  pests.  So  they  tried  Stanley’s 
Crow  Repellent.  And  this  is  what  they  write  us: — 
“No  more  touble  with  crows.  Would  not  plant  corn 
without  it.  The  crows  never  light  on  the  field  after  they 
have  tried  it.  Saves  us  from  34  to  34  of  the  crop.  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Crow  Repellent  banishes  the  bugbear  of  replant¬ 
ing.  And  if  a  certain  acreage  will  fill  your  silo,  you 
don’t  have  to  plant  from  34  to  34  more  to  cover  the 
loss  by  crows.” 

Think  of  it!  From  } 4  to  34  of  your  corn  crop  saved 
by  expending  only  $1.50  for  a  can  of 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent! 

Further,  they  save  the  time  they  formerly  wasted  in 
having  to  plant  over  again.  And  a  farmer’s  time  at 
planting  season  is  worth  MONEY!  Mr.  Browne  further 
says: —  “It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  seed  corn  treated 
with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  showed  a  higher  per 
cent  germination.” 


li 
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Your  Money  Back! 

We  know  just  how  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  will  rid  you  of  the 
crow  nuisance.  But,  if  you  are  not  willing  to  take  our  word  for  it, 
os  if  you  doubt  the  truth  of  Mr.  Browne’s  and  hundreds  of  other 
unsolicited  letters  we  have  from  corn-raisers  who  have  triedit  out 
and  know,  then  we  are  willing  to  back  up  our  faith  in  it  by  as 
liberal  guarantee  as  was  ever  made  by  any  concern.  If  Stanley’s 
Crow  Repellent  does  not  do  exactly  what  we  claim  it  will  do, 
then  we  will  gladly  refund  you  what  you  paid  for  it.  You  are  to 
be  the  sole  judge!  Could  any  concern  be  fairer  than  that? 


CEDAR  HILL  FORMULAE  CO. 


Box500-H 


New  Britain,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  payer  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Though  I  am  now  a  traveling  man  I  cannot  get  along 
without  your  paper  any  more  than  I  could  when  on  the 
farm.  I  have  it  forwarded  to  me  and  enjoy  and  profit 
by  reading  same.  It  causes  some  interesting  remarks 
from  my  family  about  sending  the  paper  to  me  on  the 
road  and  in  fact  one  member  of  the  household  has  said 
“Father  now  does  his  farming  on  the  train.”  F.  s.  A. 
Connecticut. 

THERE  is  a  peculiar  attraction  in  reading  about 
Mother  Earth  and  her  products  even  though  en¬ 
gaged  in  other  work.  A  great  many  people  have 
found  interest  and  pleasure  in  “doing  some  farming 
on  the  train,”  as  our  friend  says. 

* 

MANY  farmers  will  he  interested  in  that  grass¬ 
land  management  test  at  the  Massachusetts 
Station,  described  on  our  first  page  this  week.  Feed¬ 
ing  the  pastures  and  meadows  that  are  to  feed  the 
cows  is  good  sense  with  which  we  all  agree,  yet 
somehow  it  has  seemed  hard  to  work  out  a  practical 
plan  with  the  pastures.  We  let  them  take  care  of 
themselves  too  often  with  the  result  that  they  get 
thin  or  worn  out.  There  are  the  exceptions  in  the 
shape  of  natural  pasturage  lands,  moist  enough  not 
to  suffer  from  drought  and  with  a  thick  and  heavy 
blanket  of  sod  which  is  not  killed  out  by  any  rea¬ 
sonable  grazing.  The  suggested  treatment  is  not 
necessary  and  will  not  apply  to  such  cases.  This 
idea  of  more  protein  from  the  average  pasture  cer¬ 
tainly  has  a  practical  appeal,  and  some  modified 
pi  an  of  working  it  out  is  likely  to  become  a  part 
of  regular  farm  practice. 

a  T\ /taking  garden.”  Many  old-fashioned  farm- 
1V1  ers  seem  to  regard  the  family  garden  as  a 
mere  concession  to  feminine  fancy — something  to  be 
started  in  odd  moments,  and  then  handed  over  to 
the  women  folks  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  In 
reality,  there  is  no  part  of  the  farm  that  may  pay 
better  returns,  not  only  in  health  and  pleasure,  but 
also  in  actual  financial  rewards.  We  now  know  that 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  are  health  insurance,  and 
that  we  cannot  afford  a  limited  dietary.  The  Hope 
Farm  man  often  asked  us,  in  past  years,  if  we  knew 
any  real  reason  why  a  farm  family  should  not  have 
all  the  rhubarb  and  asparagus  they  could  consume, 
every  year.  This  is  the  right  season  to  repeat  that 
question,  and  to  ask  why  an  adequate  garden  should 
not  be  planned  as  a  legitimate  part  of  the  farm 
work. 

❖ 

HARRY  F.  SINCLAIR  was  acquitted  by  a  jury 
of  12  men  in  the  city  of  Washington  last  week 
of  the  charge  of  conspiring  with  Albert  B.  Fall  to 
defraud  the  United  States  government  in  the  Tea¬ 
pot  Dome  oil  lease.  Sinclair  is  president  of  the 
wealthy  oil  company  which  bears  his  name,  and  Fall 
was  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wheja  the  lease  was 
made.  Sinclair  did  not  go  on  the  stand  to  testify  on 
his  own  behalf,  nor  did  he  use  the  deposition  of  Fall 
which  was  taken  at  Fall’s  home  on  account  of  his 
illness.  It  was  not  denied  that  the  lease  was  made 
in  a  secret  transaction,  nor  that  Sinclair  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Fall  shortly  after  the  lease  was  signed 
gave  $233,000  in  bonds  and  $25,000  in  cash  to  Fall’s 
son-in-law,  the  bonds  being  traced  to  the  ill-famed 
Continental  Trading  Company.  Sinclair  is  yet  un¬ 
der  six  months’  jail  sentence  for  contempt  of  court 
because  he  had  Burns  detectives  follow  jurors  in  a 
previous  trial.  He  is  also  under  a  three  months  jail 
sentence  and  a  fine  of  $200  for  refusal  to  answer 
questions  before  the  Senate  oil  investigation  com¬ 
mittee.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  both  held 
that  the  Teapot  Dome  transactions  were  fraudulent 
and  corrupt.  The  courts  canceled  the  lease  and  re¬ 
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stored  the  oil  reserve  to  the  Navy  Department.  The 
law  is  clear.  The  evidence  was  definite.  The  jury 
was  the  sole  judge  of  the  facts,  and  it  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty  of  conspiracy.  Perhaps  there 
was  a  subconscious  impression  in  the  mind  of  the 
jury  that  it  could  at  best  punish  only  a  small  part 
of  the  guilty  participants  of  this  national  scandal, 
that  the  most  contemptible  of  them  were  sure  to  es¬ 
cape,  and  in  this  mood  refused  to  punish  the  only 
offender  in  their  power.  The  jury  acquitted  Sin¬ 
clair  of  conspiracy  in  the  Washington  court,  but  the 
American  people  has  already  convicted  all  of  the  oil 
and  political  conspirators  in  the  court  of  public 
opinion. 

5k 

ACCORDING  to  recent  reports  the  Negro  popu¬ 
lation  of  New  York  City  is  now  259,800,  or  4 
per  cent  of  the  total  population.  In  1910  it  was 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  The 
average  income  of  the  heads  of  families  is  $19.75 
per  week,  and  the  rent  $41.14  a  month.  On  this  es¬ 
timate  the  housing  alone  costs  substantially  one- 
half  the  income.  One-quarter  of  the  income  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  estimated  as  a  safe  maximum  for  rent. 
An  organization  known  as  the  New  York  Urban 
League,  composed  of  both  white  and  colored  people, 
says  in  its  report  that  the  plight  of  the  Negro 
laborer  is  a  tragedy  of  our  social  and  economic  sys¬ 
tem.  The  reports  says  that  this  labor  is  forced  to 
accept  odd  jobs  and  often  at  lower  wages.  It  is  true 
that  socially  the  races  do  not  mix,  and  some  places 
of  employment  are  not  open  to  the  colored  people, 
but  competent  industrious  colored  help  finds  ready 
employment  and  good  pay.  They  draw  from  $65  to 
$100  per  month  with  living  in  domestic  service. 

5k 

THAT  latest  flight  of  Wilkins  and  Eileson,  from 
Alaska  to  Spitzbergen,  adds  another  chapter  to 
airplane  possibility.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
machines  are  now  quite  crude  compared  with  what 
another  generation  will  see,  and  that  with  more 
power,  strengthening  of  weak  spots,  and  better  land¬ 
ing  and  taking  off  ability  quick  trips  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  will  be  available  to  those  who  care  to 
make  them.  The  airship  will  not  displace  railroads 
and  steamships  for  heavy  hauling,  but  may  cut  some¬ 
what  into  the  express  shipment  business.  This  trip 
to  Spitzbergen  is  likely  to  stir  up  many  of  us  to 
read  again  that  old  book,  “Letters  from  High  Lati¬ 
tudes,”  written  to  his  mother  by  the  Earl  of  Duf- 
ferin,  a  truly  “gallant  sailor”  who,  in  an  egg-shell 
sailing  vessel,  made  his  way  through  ice  drift  and 
storms  to  that  lonely  island. 

sk 

NE  of  our  readers,  who  has  been  burned  out, 
wishes  to  remove  his  ornamental  plants,  re¬ 
marking  :  “I  know  by  experience  that  motorists  will 
dig  up  every  plant  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  if 
the  place  is  left  alone.”  Why  do  people  who  are,  in 
ordinary  business  concerns,  decent  and  law-abiding, 
turn  into  rapacious  pirates  when  at  large  roaming 
over  the  countryside  in  a  car?  We  go  about  the 
streets  of  New  York  seeing  armed  and  armored 
trucks  used  for  transportation  of  valuable  furs  and 
payrolls,  and  we  go  to  the  country  and  find  that 
petty  robbery  by  tourists  is  a  constant  nuisance. 
Both  our  educators  and  our  preachers  seem  too  much 
absorbed  in  psychological  causes  to  reiterate  the 
plain  “Thou  shalt  not”  of  an  older  generation.  For 
the  richest  and  most  prosperous  country  in  the  world 
we  seem  to  find  some  difficulty  in  squaring  our 
moral  conduct  with  our  material  benefits. 

* 

NE  of  the  books  that  we  should  like  to  see  in 
every  farm  home  where  there  are  boys  and 
girls  is  “From  Immigrant  to  Inventor.”  This  is  the 
story,  written  by  himself,  of  Michael  Pupin,  now 
professor  of  electrical  mechanics  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  is  his  inventions  that  have  made  possible 
long  distance  telephone  conversations.  Michael 
Pupin  was  the  son  in  a  peasant  family  living  in 
Serbia  or  Servia  in  Southern  Europe  50  years  ago. 
These  peasants  were  farmers  and  Michael  was  a 
farm  boy  doing  just  what  the  other  boys  in  his 
neighborhood  did.  One  of  the  chief  duties  of  these 
boys  was  to  herd  the  cattle  of  the  peasants  during 
long  Summer  nights  in  the  open  pastures  outside  of 
the  villages  and  to  keep  them  out  of  neighboiing 
corn  fields.  It  is  hard  to  thiink  of  anyone  who  could 
be  further  from  Columbia  University  in  New  York 
City  than  one  of  these  peasant  boys.  The  story  that 
this  boy,  now  a  man,  tells  in  a  simple  way  shows  so 
remarkably  what  opportunities  are  open  to  all  boys 
who  are  willing  to  take  advantage  of  them  that  few 
American  boys,  after  reading  it,  will  be  willing  to 


say  that  they  have  no  chance.  There  is  much  in  the 
book  that  only  grown  people  will  understand,  and 
£some  parts  that  will  hardly  interest  even  grown 
people  who  have  had  no  special  scientific  training, 
but  there  is  enough  that  will  fascinate  any  ambi¬ 
tious  boy  or  girl  old  enough  to  read  such  a  story  to 
make  the  book  one  that  should  lie  on  the  table,  from 
which  it  can  be  picked  up  and  absorbed,  bit  by  bit, 
as  the  young  people  grow  up.  It  is  one  of  those 
books  that  do  not  need  to  be  read  and  understood 
in  their  entirety  at  any  one  time.  There  are 
sketches  of  life  in  it  that  stand  out  by  themselves 
and  that  carry  their  own  interest  and  lessons  to 
those  who  read  them. 

5k 

HE  first  case  of  tularemia  known  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  New  York  State  has  been  reported 
from  Buffalo.  This  is  a  disease  of  wild  rabbits  that 
is  easily  communicated  to  man  and  is  sufficiently 
serious  in  its  effects  to  make  guarding  against  it 
by  hunters  and  those  who  prepare  rabbits  for  the 
table  a  wise  precaution.  The  Buffalo  case  occurred 
in  the  steward  of  a  club  who  pricked  his  finger  upon 
a  sharp  rib  bone  of  a  rabbit  that  he  had  purchased 
in  the  market.  The  disease  in  man  shows  itself  by 
symptoms  that  are  very  likely  to  be  mistaken  for 
those  of  the  grip.  The  site  of  a  scratch  through 
which  the  infection  took  place  may  become  in¬ 
flamed  and,  within  a  few  days,  there  may  be  chills, 
head  and  backache,  muscular  pains  and  a  general 
feeling  of  prostration  and  distress.  Vomiting,  diar¬ 
rhoea  and  abdominal  pains  may  also  occur.  All  this 
so  closely  resembles  some  types  of  the  grip  that  it 
is  not  strange  that  cases  of  tularemia  may  occur 
without  their  nature  being  discovered.  The  only 
positive  means  of  diagnosis  is  by  a  laboratory  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  sufferer's  blood,  but  a  symptom  not 
heretofore  mentioned  should  arouse  suspicion ;  this 
is  swelling  of  some  of  the  superficial  glands  of  the 
body,  such  as  those  in  the  armpit,  and  their  break¬ 
ing  down  and  discharging  pus  when  opened.  Death 
may  occur  from  the  infection,  though  this  is  rare. 
It  is  the  wild  rabbit,  rather  than  the  tame  one,  that 
is  the  chief  source  of  danger  and  any  of  these  that 
show  evidences  of  sickness,  even  of  lack  of  their 
customary  agility,  and  any  that  are  found  dead 
about  the  farm  should  be  avoided.  Coming  from 
the  Western  States,  tularemia  has  now  spread  east¬ 
ward  as  far  as  New  England. 

sk 

SOME  of  us  who  have  tried  the  everbearing  va¬ 
rieties  of  strawberries  and  got  only  a  few  hand¬ 
fuls  of  fruit  for  our  labor  will  learn  the  cause  from 
that  article  on  page  712.  Note  the  great  care  in 
preparation  of  the  soil,  the  manure  and  fertilizer 
used,  how  the  plants  are  set— not  merely  stuck  into 
the  ground — and  that  the  earlier  blossoms  are  re¬ 
moved.  Most  of  this  treatment  is  good  advice  for 
planting  any  kind  ofl  strawberries,  but  more  so 
with  these  Fall  bearers,  which  must  be  prepared 
for  a  home-stretch  run  the  first  season.  They  will 
give  some  fruit  with  very  ordinary  treatment.  That 
is  their  nature.  But  to  do  anything  worth  while 
intensive  gardening  is  needed,  and  there  is  satis¬ 
faction  as  well  as  profit  in  working  with  them  to 
this  end. 


Brevities 

No,  sod  is  not  suitable  for  strawberries — too  many 
weeds  and  perhaps  white  grubs. 

If  YOU  are  thinking  of  putting  a  roadside  stand  be¬ 
side  a  State  highway,  it  will  be  well  to  consult  the 
State  authorities  at  the  capital  about  any  possible  regu¬ 
lations. 

There  are  ony  four  States  in  the  Union — Alabama, 
Florida,  Iowa  and  West  Virginia — that  do  not  have 
some  sort  of  a  law  regulating  the  hours  of  work  for 
women. 

April  17  it  was  announced  that  all  the  hospitals  of 
Greater  New  York  were  overcrowded,  with  a  large  in¬ 
crease  of  influenza  patients.  The  doctors  blamed  much 
of  this  illness  on  sudden  change  to  Spring  clothing 
which  was  not  endorsed  by  the  weather. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
drunken  automobile  drivers  arrested  in  New  Jersey 
last  year.  Causes,  says  the  State  Commissioner,  dis¬ 
regard  for  law  and  inability  to  enforce  the  National 
Prohibition  law.  Our  remedy  would  be  a  good  stiff 
jail  sentence  in  every  case — old,  young,  male  or  female. 

The  brood  of  the  17-year  locust  due  this  year  was 
first  noted  in  Connecticut  in  1724  and  in  New  Jersey 
in  1775.  This  insect  is  smaller  and  of  a  ruddier  color 
than  the  greenish  cicada  that  appears  every  yeai\  Its 
appearance  should  be  reported  to  State  experiment 
stations  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  adult  of  the  strawberry  root  weevil  is  destroyed 
in  Oregon  with  a  bait  consisting  of  95  lbs.  of  ground 
apples  mixed  with  5  lbs.  of  calcium  arsenate.  The  bait 
is  best  applied  at  the  rate  of  a  teaspoonful  to  a  table¬ 
spoonful  to  a  hill  directly  in  the  crown  of  the  plant. 
With  some  practice  a  man  can  apply  it  as  fast  as  he 
can  walk.  With  a  “bait  gun”  from  three  to  five  acres 
a  day  can  be  covered.  Bran  and  molasses,  or  pear  or 
prune  baits  with  the  poison  give  equally  good  results. 
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A  Great  National  Platform 

NO  APOLOGY  need  be  made  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  by  the  friends  of  President  Coolidge  for 
his  stressing  of  a  familiar  theme  in  his  speech  be¬ 
fore  the  annual  convention  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  Washington  on  April  16. 
State  rights,  local  self-government,  economic  free¬ 
dom,  he  emphasized  as  the  principles  fought  for  and 
won  in  the  American  Revolution,  and  later  estab¬ 
lished  as  our  national  ideals  in  the  constitution  of 
a  nation.  He  again  warns  against  centralized  power 
in  both  political  and  civil  affairs.  Liberty,  he  re¬ 
minds  us,  has  always  been  associated  with  local  self- 
government.  Those  who  would  surrender  local  self- 
government  to  some  national  authority  in  exchange 
for  a  payment  of  money  barter  away  their  freedom. 
We  can  maintain  our  rights  and  liberty,  he  warns 
us,  only  by  assuming  personal  and  civic  responsi¬ 
bilities.  So  far  we  have  uniformly  insisted  that  the 
Federal  government  does  not  trespass  in  the  field  of 
private  business.  Society  requires  certain  public  ac¬ 
tivities,  like  highways  and  drainage,  which  are  used 
in  common  and  can  best  be  provided  by  government, 
but  in  general  we  are  best  served  through  the  com¬ 
petition  of  private  business.  We  want  our  people 
to  own  their  own  property.  They  are  capitalists  hy 
nature.  They  should  be  capitalists  in  fact.  The 
fundamental  characteristics  of  humanity,  he  reminds 
us,  are  not  going  to  be  changed  by  substituting  gov¬ 
ernment  action  for  private  enterprise.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  who  manages  the  one  with  all  his  imperfec¬ 
tions  and  his  selfishness  will  have  to  be  emploj^ed  to 
manage  the  other. 

This  is  all  good  democratic  doctrine  in  the  broad¬ 
est  sense.  It  is  sound  American  statesmanship.  It 
applies  as  President  Coolidge  intimates  to  indus¬ 
try  as  well  as  to  government.  To  farmers  who  would 
collectively  bargain  in  buying  and  selling  through 
co-operative  associations  the  principles  are  funda¬ 
mental.  The  President’s  address  would  make  a  great 
platform  for  a  national  political  convention  of  any 
party. 


Exempt  from  Taxation 

HE  story  of  Borden’s  finances  and  profits  on 
page  531  interests  us  here.  Some  time  ago  the 
Borden  Company  established  a  milk  plant  here  at 
Starkville,  Miss.  They  persuaded  the  State  authori¬ 
ties  that  they  were  to  be  such  a  benefit  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  the  authorities  excused  them  from  paying 
taxes.  I  pay  my  taxes,  and  had  to  haul  stove  wood 
to  do  it.  Besides  I  have  to  pay  tuition  for  my  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  city,  as  I  live  out  of  the  district.  The 
milk  producers  here  now  feel  the  iron  hand  of  op¬ 
pression  from  Borden’s.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  trying  to  mislead  the  people  by  puffing  up  the 
Borden  Company.  But  the  producers  get  the  most 
convincing  argument  in  their  meager  milk  returns. 
I  showed  some  of  them  your  report  of  the  finances, 
and  four  of  them  asked  me  to  send  their  subscrip¬ 
tions,  which  are  enclosed.  We  like  your  honest 
fearless  stand  for  the  truth  and  your  spirit  of  help¬ 
fulness  to  the  farms  everywhere.  E.  c.  H. 

Mississippi. 


March  Milk  Prices 

THE  following  net  cash  prices  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  3  per  cent  milk  for  March,  1928: 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  net, 
$2.18 ;  deductions  were  6c  for  expenses,  10c  for  cer¬ 
tificates  of  indebtedness,  making  the  gross  $2.34. 
Sheffield  Farms  Producers’  Association,  $2.33 ;  Model 
Dairy  Company,  $2.30;  Meridale  Dairies,  $2.34; 
Eagle  Dairy  Company,  $2.33;  Callicoon  Co-operative 
Association,  $2.33. 

The  pool  figures  are  as  follows : 

Class  1  . 1,205,233.83  X$2.76  =$3,326,445.37 

Class  2A .  422,966.71  X  1.86  =  786.71S.08 

Class  2B .  106,671.57  X  2.21  =  235,744.16 

Class  3  .  310,591.76  x  2.20  =  683,301.87 

Class  4A .  3,214.54  X  1.695=  5,548.64 

59,241.12  X  1.515=  89,750.29 

2,107.919.53  $5,127,508.41 

2,107,919.53  X  $2.34  =  4,932,531.70 

Unaccounted  for  . $  194,976.71 

The  item  unaccounted  for  amounts  to  9.2c,  and 

added  to  the  deduction  for  certificates,  10c,  and  for 
expense  6c,  makes  a  total  expense  item  of  25.2c  per 
100  lbs. 

A  Permit  is  Required 

Do  the  State  sanitary  rules  apply  to  all  farms  hav¬ 
ing  cows  who  wish  to  sell  a  few  pounds  of  butter  or  a 
couple  of  quarts  of  milk?  It  would  seem  almost  impos¬ 
sible  that  a  man  who  has  to  labor  from  morn  to  eve 
to  make  an  honest  living  to  do  all  that  is  asked  to  be 
done  by  this  Sanitary  Code  with  a  few  cows.  The  red 
tape  as  I  read  it  is  to  do  away  with  small  family  herds. 
T  have  a  few  cows  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  I  am 
not  allowed  to  sell  my  products  from  my  cows.  I  sell 


mostly  butter,  once  in  a  while  a  few  quarts  of  milk.  My 
cows  have  all  been  tested  and  passed  the  test,  but  my 
stables  might  not  come  up  to  all  this  Sanitary  Code 
regulations.  E.  w.  b. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HE  State  code  applies  to  milk  and  cream,  but 
before  you  are  authorized  to  sell  milk  or  cream, 
you  must  apply  to  your  local  health  officer  for  a 
permit.  The  health  officer  is  authorized  under  sev¬ 
eral  different  circumstances  to  issue  a  temporary 
permit,  and  on  inspection,  will  indicate  what  changes, 
if  any,  are  necessary  in  the  barn.  The  State  code 
imposes  no  restrictions  on  butter  or  other  by-prod¬ 
ucts.  They  may  be  shipped  and  sold  anywhere. 


Death  of  Harry  B.  Winters 

ARRY  B.  WINTERS,  prominent  in  agricultural 
circles  for  many  years,  died  at  his  farm  home 
near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  12.  Mr.  Winters  was  born 
at  Smithboro,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October  15,  1870.  He 
was  the  seventh  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Winters, 
and  one  of  a  family  of  11  children.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Tioga  County,  Phillips 
Academy,  at  Andover,  Mass.,  and  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca.  His  early 
life  was  spent  on  the  homestead  farm  where  he 
earned  a  reputation  as  a  successful  certified  milk 


Harry  B.  Winters 


producer.  Later  he  became  manager  of  the  Fair- 
field  Dairy  Company  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  which  at 
the  time  was  the  largest  certified  milk  plant  in  the 
country.  In  1911  he  was  called  by  Commissioner 
Pearson  to  a  position  in  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  of  New  York  State  in  the  direction  of  the  State 
institute  farm  work.  On  April  1,  1912,  he  was  made 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  but  he  still 
retained  his  connection  with  the  State-owned  farms. 
He  continued  in  this  capacity  until  July,  1921,  when 
he  purchased  a  farm  near  Albany,  where  he  made 
his  home  and  developed  a  certified  dairy  farm.  At 
one  time  he  was  quietly  urged  by  his  friends  to  be¬ 
come  an  active  candidate  for  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  as  the  logical  and  qualified  man  for  the 
place.  He  listened  quietly,  but  finally  replied  serious¬ 
ly  that  he  would  rather  be  a  good  deputy  than  a 
hampered  Commissioner. 

In  1912,  Mr.  Winters  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  con¬ 
tinued  one  of  the  most  active  officers  of  that  society 
until  1925.  Early  in  his  career  he  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Certified  Milk  Producers’ 
Association  of  America,  and  in  this  organization  he 
became  one  of  the  leaders  in  improving  the  stand¬ 
ards  for  milk  and  in  working  for  the  benefit  of 
those  producing  the  highest  quality  of  milk.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  New  York  State  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  the  New  York  State  Breeders’ 
Association,  and  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America.  He  was  also  a  Mason  and  a  Rotarian. 

Harry  Winters  was  a  conscientious  public  of¬ 
ficial,  a  safe  agricultural  leader,  a  progressive  farm¬ 
er,  and  a  steadfast  friend.  He  was  not  afraid  to 
make  enemies  when  right  and  justice  and  duty  were 
at  stake.  Best  of  all  he  was  an  honest  man.  His 
was  the  type  of  virtue  which  received  recognition 


everywhere,  and  which  merited  the  admiration  of 
countless  friend,  but  which  is  rarely  preferred  in  the 
high  places  at  Albany,  where  men  of  his  ability 
and  character  are  needed.  With  the  hosts  of  his 
friends  everywhere,  we  feel  a  sense  of  personal  loss 
in  the  death  of  Harry  Winters. 


Selling  Milk  on  the  Premises 

Do  the  regulations  of  the  State  Sanitary  Code,  which 
goes  into  effect  July  1,  allow  a  farmer  who  keeps  a 
l'ooming  house  to  sell  milk,  butter  and  cream  produced 
from  his  own  herd  'to  the  roomers  on  his  own  farm? 

New  York.  o.  B. 

EGULATION  2  of  the  State  Sanitary  Code 
reads  as  follows :  “No  person  shall  sell  or  of¬ 
fer  for  sale  milk  or  cream,  except  that  tvhich  is  to 
he  consumed  upon  the  premises  where  sold  or  dis¬ 
pensed,  without  first  having  obtained  a  permit  from 
the  health  officer.”  The  exception  allows  you  to  sell 
your  milk  and  cream  to  the  roomers  for  consumption 
on  your  premises.  Butter  and  other  by-products 
may  be  shipped  and  sold  anywhere  as  far  as  the 
State  Sanitary  Code  is  concerned. 


E.  G.  Lewis;; — Finis 

G.  LEWIS  has  assumed  the  role  of  a  martyr. 
•  He  complains  that  his  life  savings  have  been 
swept  away.  For  many  years  he  has  been  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  law.  Three  times  he  escaped  under 
trial,  but  now  he  is  twice  convicted  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud,  and  is  facing  two  terms  of  im¬ 
prisonment.  It  is  something  of  a  come-down  for 
one  of  his  boastful  and  successful  former  triumph 
over  justice  and  law.  At  University  City,  near  St. 
Louis,  he  spent  $12,000,000  which  he  persuaded 
frugal  people  of  many  classes  to  send  him  on  prom¬ 
ises  of  great  profits  which  never  materialized.  They 
lost  all. 

Lewis  then  left  for  California,  alleging,  without  a 
cent  in  his  pocket.  At  Atascadero  he  repeated  his 
promotions  with  money  secured  in  the  same  way. 
His  total  handling  in  the  two  schemes  is  estimated 
to  be  $50,000,000.  Now  it  is  all  gone  and  the  net 
result  for  him  is  the  prospect  of  two  terms  in  jail. 
Characteristically,  Lewis  has  no  word  of  regret  for 
the  plight  of  his  confident  victims.  His  pity  is  all 
for  himself. 

This  wanton  career  contains  a  lesson  for  honest, 
frugal  people.  Lewis  had  good  address,  winsome 
manners  and  ability.  He  chose  a  crooked  career. 
He  attempted  to  capitalize  human  cupidity,  and  got 
the  money.  He  appealed  to  the  weakest  element  in 
human  nature  and  magnified  it  to  a  virtue  for  his 
own  purposes.  He  created  a  scheme  to  appeal  to 
every  virtue  and  every  vice  of  mankind,  and  cashed 
in  on  all  of  them.  Alone,  as  far  as  any  public  ex- 
presson  was  made  The  Rural  New-Yorker  cor¬ 
rectly  appraised  his  hypocrisy,  his  pretenses  and 
his  deceit  and  exposed  them,  when  educators  and  in¬ 
stitutions  and  societies  and  publishers  and  editors  of 
high-class  publications  were  all  defending  him  and 
hoping  to  share  in  the  advantages  and  profits  he 
promised  them.  Our  long  and  persistent  attempts  to 
inform  the  public  and  stop  the  flow  of  country  money 
to  Lewis  at  St.  Louis  was  resented  by  his  victims. 
Even  the  courts  were  used  by  him  in  an  attempt  to 
stop  publicity  of  the  truth  about  his  fake  and  fraudu¬ 
lent  schemes.  Among  his  champions  was  Hon.  Wm. 
C.  Redfield,  then  a  Representative  in  Congress  from 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  later  a  member  of  President 
Wilson’s  cabinet.  With  all  the  adulation  at  his  feet 
silenced,  with  all  the  ill-gotten  millions  once  in  his 
pockets  gone,  and  all  his  vision  now  focused  on  an 
iron  door  of  a  jail,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  once 
popular  commander  of  millions  of  American  dollars 
should  forget  his  dupes  and  pity  himself. 


Six  Hours  a  Day  for  Everybody 

At.  a  two-day  conference  held  April  15  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  measures  were  discussed  for  the 
relief  of  present  unemployment.  A  six-hour  working- 
day  was  urged  as  a  necessity  by  Dr.  Irving  Fisher  of 
Yale.  C.  W.  Galloway,  vice-president  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  R.  R.,  Henry  F.  Browning,  head  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Federation  of  Labor,  Judge  Theodore  G.  Risley, 
Solicitor  General  Federal  Department  of  Labor,  and 
Felix  Morley,  who  were  the  speakers  at  this  two-day 
conference.  Mr.  Risley  favored  the  six-hour  day  and 
government  employment  stations  all  over  the  country. 

There  is  a  suggestion  in  these  discussions  for  farmers. 

If  they  will  adopt  the  six-hour  working  day  for 
themselves  and  beat  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
to  it  one  Summer  by  this  six-hour  day  on  their  own 
farms  they  will  solve  their  own  farm  problems,  and  they 
willjnot  need  any  help  from  our  lazy  Congress  or  any  * 
McNary-Haugen  bill  to  relieve  their  present  distx-ess. 

Farm  produce  of  all  kinds  would  soar  to  heights 
above  anything  reached  by  General  Motors  or  R.  C.  A., 
and  seats  on  the  Stock  Exchange  could  be  had  for  a 
barrel  of  potatoes  or  a  sack  of  flour  before  snow  flies 
next  Fall.  If  this  six-hour  day  as  advocated  bv  the 
labor  organization  and  college  professors  of  political 
economy  is  such  a  boon  to  the  unemployed  in  other 
lines,  why  won’t  it  be  also  a  great  boon  to  the  over¬ 
employed  farmers  and  hired  men? 

Vermont.  Arthur  h.  hill. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Admonition 

If  clean  thy  heart,  no  bird's 
Sweet  voice  shall  shrill  in  vain ; 

And  quick  thine  ear  to  catch  the  words 
The  woods  sing  after  rain. 

No  willow'  in  the  wind 
Shall  bend  and  thou  not  see — 

O  sensitive  and  happy  mind ! — 

Glow  earth  and  sky  for  thee. 

No  horse  shall  arch  his  neck 
And  thou  not  dream  of  Troy; 

And  fluttering  doves  for  thee  bedeck 
Venus  and  her  Blind  Boy. 

No  star  shall  ever  shine 
Save  over  Bethlehem ; 

Each  rose  shall  bloom  the  Rose  Divine ; 
Each  bud  from  Jesse’s  stem. 

Scour  but  thy  spirit  clear 
Of  the  world’s  sensual  rust; 

Keep  heart  and  mind  and  eye  and  ear 
Sweet,  candid,  joyous,  just. 

— Theodore  Maynard  in  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature. 

* 

The  following  suggestions  for  cleaning 
upholstered  furniture  come  from  the 
home  economics  department  of  the  South 
Dakota  State  College : 

The  home  economics  specialists  recom¬ 
mend  using  a  vacuum  cleaner  or  a  brush. 
A  soft  brush  is  best  for  velvet  and  velour ; 
a  stiffer  one  for  tapestry  and  other 
strong,  firm  materials ;  and  a  pointed 
one  for  tufted  upholstery.  If  convenient, 
upholstered  furniture  should  be  taken 
out  of  doors  occasionally  and  beaten  with 
a  flat  carpet  beater.  It  may  be  cleaned 
indoors  by  the  following  method.  Cover 
the  upholstery  with  a  cloth  dipped  in 
water  and  wrung  as  dry  as  possible, 
then  beat  with  a  flat  beater.  The  damp 
cloth  will  take  up  the  dust,  and  prevent 
it  spreading  over  the  room. 

Leather  furniture  coverings  last  longer 
and  look  better  if  rubbed  occasionally 
with  castor  oil,  or  a  commercial  leather 
polish,  to  restore  oil  that  gradually 
dries  out  of  the  leather.  The  oil  should 
be  rubbed  in  well  and  then  all  excess 
oil  -wiped  off. 

Re-waxing  floors  is  another  important 
housecleaning  problem.  Under  moderate 
use,  a  floor  needs  re-waxing  only  two  or 
three  times  a  year.  Applying  too  much 
wax  is  a  common  mistake.  The  extra 
wax  lies  on  the  surface  in  a  soft  coat 
that  collects  dust  and  is  easily  marred. 
To  clean  a  waxed  floor  sweep  it  with  a 
soft  brush  or  a  mop  entirely  free  from 
oil.  Oil  softens  wax,  and  should  never 
be  used  on  the  waxed  floor  in  any  way. 

* 

The  following  suggestions  for  making- 
ice  cream  are  given  by  the  dairy  specialist 
at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station. 

“For  one  gallon  of  vanilla  ice  cream, 
we  recommend  the  use  of  two  quarts  of 
cream  containing  about  20  per  cent 
butter  fat,  one  and  three-fourths  to  two 
cups  of  sugar,  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
vanilla.  One  can  of  sweetened  con¬ 
densed  milk  added  to  this  mixture  in 
place  of  part  of  the  cream  and  sugar 
will  improve  the  body  and  texture  of 
the  ice  cream.  Ordinary  cream  does  not 
contain  enough  casein,  albumin,  milk 
sugar,  etc.,  for  the  best  results  and  the 
condensed  milk  is  a  convenient  source 
of  these  ingredients. 

“The  addition  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
gelatin  which  has  been  soaked  in  a  cup 
of  the  cold  mix  for  10  to  15  minutes 
and  then  heated  to  145  degrees  F  to  dis¬ 
solve  it  makes  a  much  better  dee  cream. 
The  gelatin  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil. 

“The  ice  cream  mix  can  be  frozen  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  cooled  to  50  degrees 
F.  or  below,  but  if  it  is  held  at  this 
temperature  for  18  to  20  hours  before 
freezing,  it  will  whip  easier  and  make 
a  smoother  ice  cream,  particularly  where 
gelatin  has  been  used.  An  excellent 
freezing  mixture  is  to  pack  some  finely 
chopped  ice  around  the  freezer,  add 
about  a  pint  of  salt,  and  then  pour  over 
.  this  two  quarts  of  water  and  add  another 
pint  of  salt.  Water  conducts  heat  70  to 
80  times  better  than  air  and  this  mix¬ 
ture  wall  greatly  hasten  the  cooling  and 
freezing  process.  After  the  mix  has 
been  chilled  in  the  freezer  for  three  or 
four  minutes,  the  freezer  should  be  turned 
rapidly  for  the  balance  of  the  freezing 
period  which  usually  requires  about 
seven  or  eight  minutes.” 


Some  Excellent  Rhubarb 
Receipts 

Rhubarb,  or  pieplant,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  Spring  vegetables,  since  it 
is  used  in  the  same  way  as  fruit  for  mak¬ 
ing  pies,  desserts,  sauces,  etc.  The  fact 
that  it  comes  to  the  table  at  a  time  when 
fruit  is  very  scarce  makes  it  the  more 
useful.  In  addition  to  being  delicious  to 
the  taste,  rhubarb  also  contains  useful 
medicinal  properties  which  are  helpful  in 
the  Spring  and  for  this  reason  should  be 
used  freely.  If  the  broken  stalks  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  boiling  water  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  30  minutes^  then  drained  be¬ 
fore  cooking,  less  sugar  will  be  required. 
Rhubarb  is  prepared  in  a  number  of  ways 
and  may  be  canned  for  Winter  use ;  the 
large  amount  of  acid  makes  it  very  easy 
to  can  and  keep  in  good  condition. 

Rrubarb  Sauce. — Prepare  one  quart  of 
rhubarb  for  cooking,  place  a  layer  in  bot¬ 
tom  of  stewpan,  sprinkle  freely  with 
sugar,  another  layer  of  rhubarb  and 
sugar,  using  two  cups  of  sugar  to  one 
quart  of  cut  rhubarb.  Dot  with  butter 
and  cook  slowly  for  one  hour.  Slow 
cooking  brings  out  the  rich  red  color,  also 
a  fine  flavor. 

Rhubarb  Pie. — Line  a  pie  plate  with 
any  desii-ed  pastry,  fill  with  rhubarb  cut 
in  inch  lengths,  sprinkle  a  heaping  table¬ 
spoon  of  flour  over  rhubarb,  also  one 
cup  of  sugar,  add  tablespoon  of  -water, 
put  on  top  crust  and  bake  slowly  until  a 
nice  brown. 

Rhubarb  Custard  Pie. — Line  pie  plate 
with  pastry,  have  rhubarb  cooked  and 
cool,  also  sweetened  to  taste.  Fill  crust 
half  full  and  over  this  pour  a  custard 
filling  made  with  yolks  of  two  eggs,  half 
a  cup  of  sugar,  tablespoon  of  butter  and 
one  cup  of  milk.  Bake  slowly  and  when 
done  cover  with  meringue  made  with 
whites  of  two  eggs  and  sugar  to  taste. 
Brown  in  oven  and  serve  warm  or  cold. 

Rhubarb  Float. — Beat  whites  of  three 
eggs  light,  add  six  tablespoons  of  sugar, 
beat  five  minutes  longer,  now  add  one  cup 
of  cooked,  sweetened  rhubarb.  Beat  all 
together  well  and  set  away  to  chill.  Beat 
yolks  of  three  eggs  light,  add  half  a  cup 
of  milk ;  place  two  scant  cups  of  milk  in 
double  boiler  and  add  two  tablespoons  of 
sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  vanilla  to  taste. 
When  boiling  stir  in  the  custard  mixture, 
boil  two  minutes,  set  aside  to  cool,  set  on 
ice  until  ready  to  serve.  When  ready  to 
serve  place  a  large  spoonful  of  the  cus¬ 
tard  in  individual  dishes,  place  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  the  prepared  rhubarb  in  center  and 
send  to  table. 

Rhubarb  Snow. — Boil  together  one  cup 
of  sugar  and  one-third  cup  of  water  un¬ 
til  it  “threads.”  Have  whites  of  two 
eggs  beaten  light,  add  the  syrup  in  a 
slow  stream,  beating  steadily  until  a 
meringue  is  formed.  Let  this  cool,  then 
fold  in  two  cups  of  whipped  cream  and 
three  cups  of  rhubarb,  previously  cooked, 
mashed  and  allowed  to  cool.  Turn  all 
into  a  mold,  wet  with  cold  water,  and 
having  a  tight  fitting  lid.  Pack  in  freez¬ 
er  for  two  hours,  when  it  is  ready  to 
serve  and  is  delicious. 

There  are  also  various  other  ways  of 
preparing  this  delightfully  piquant  garden 
vegetable ;  it  makes  excellent  puddings, 
baked  sauce,  cobblers,  etc.  The  surplus 
stalks  are  easily  canned  and  give  a  pleas¬ 
ant  variety  to  the  Winter  diet. 

Rhubarb  delights  in  a  highly  fertile 
and  moist  soil.  It  is  a  rank  grower  and 


Pure  Fresh 
Water 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  WELL 

Do  as  thousands  of  others  have 
done,  replace  the  "old  pump 
with  a  modem  Milwaukee  Air 
Power  Water  System  that  will 
make  money  for  you.  Have 
fresh,  running  water  all  over  the 
farm,  save  much  daily  drudgery. 

MILWAUKEE 

Air  Power  Water  Systems 

are  adding  many  thousands  of  dollars 
yearly  to  farm  profits,  with  lest  work 
for  everybody  on  the  farm.  Water  Is 
delivered  fresh,  any  distance.  No  stor¬ 
age  tank,  no  ice  cold  or  warm,  stale 
water — always  well  temperature. 
Cows  drink  more,  give  more  milk. 
Water  for  fire  protection.  Power  for 
all  small  power  jobs.  Priced  as  low  as 
$75.00.  Write  for  complete  descriptive 
literature. 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 

15  Keefe  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


There  is  no  finer 
tonic  than 
perfect,  restful  sleep 


and  the  best  and  most  pleasant  of 
a  \  “spring”  tonics  is  a  Foster  Ideal 
Spring.  Get  one  and  sleep  on  it !  Let 
its  120  super -tempered  spirals  and  its 
buoyant  chain  link  top  give  your 
nerves  a  new  sensation  of  relaxation 
and  rest.  Learn  what  perfect  spine 
support  really  means.  Get  a  true  idea 
of  Ideal  Comfort.  But  for  your  own 
safety  and  satisfaction  be  sure  you  get 
a  genuine  Foster  Ideal.  Count  the 
coils.  Insist  on  the  linked  top  con¬ 
struction  and  see  the  Foster  Trade- 
Mark  on  the  side  rail. 


FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WINDOW  SHADES  Measure 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

We  pay  delivery  charges.  Write  for  free  valuable  catalogue. 

STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO. 

426  Albee  Square  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  this  Book  of 

NewSeurinqldeas 

WRIGHT’S  newest  Sewing  Book — No. 

18 — is  ready!  Home  sewers  know  what 
that  means!  This  year  more  fascinating  and 
original  than  ever.  28  pages  of  brand-new 
deas.  Clever  things,  easy  to  make — negli¬ 
gees,  dresses,  hats,  bathing  suits,  children’s 
outfits,  collars,  table  linens,  curtains,  door 
stops,  smart  new  sleeves.  New  monograms, 
lingerie,  toys,  purses,  pillows,  quilts,  trim¬ 
mings,  decorative  stitches,  etc.  More  than 
135  attractive  novelties  that  any  woman  can 
make — and  make  easily — with  Wright’s 
Bias  Fold  Tape. 

SEND  loc  IN  STAMPS 

for  a  copy  of  the  new  book  with  a  3-yd.  sam¬ 
ple  of  W right’s  fast  color  percale  tape  in  your 
choice  of  these  colors:  Nile,  Pink,  Yellow, 
Linen,  Gray,  Light  Blue,  Orange,  Red,  Navy, 
Yale,  Emerald,  Lavender,  Old  Rose,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  T an,  Reseda,  Brown,  Peach, 

Gold,  Black,  White.  Which  color 
do  YOU  prefer? 

WM.  E.  WRIGHT  8c  SONS  CO., 

Mirs.  Dept.  368,  Orange,  N.  J. 

mmws  mm  foihwe 


BLANKETS— and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Bend 
BATTING  118  J-ollr  wool  and  we  will 

Rn  n  c  c  make  beautiful  serviceable 
U  B  C  o  products  that  will  glv* 
satisfaction  both  in  possession  and  the  service  they 
render.  We  sell  direct.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples 
WEST  UNITf  WOOLEN  MILLS,  112  LTNN  STREET.  WEST  UNITY,  OHIO 


secure  a  pair  of  the  famous 
CHATHAM  BLANKETS. 

Our  EXTRA  PROFIT 


PLAN  has  helped  and 
delighted  thousands  of 
other  wool  growers  —  it 
will  open  your  eyes  to  new 
possibilities. 


Full  details  regarding  our 
various  methods  of  exchange 
will  be  furnished  free.  Please 
send  us  this  coupon  today. 


CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 

45  Chatham  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Please  send  me  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  your  Extra  Profit  Plan. 

Name _ 

Address _ _ _ 
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a  very  few  bunches  will  yield  ample  sup¬ 
ply  for  home  use.  It  commands  a  good 
price  on  the  market  and  is  among  our 
most  profitable  garden  crops. 

LILY  REED  YORK. 


Poor  Man’s  Pudding 

One  cup  molasses,  one  cup  water,  one 
egg,  one  teaspoon  (level)  of  soda,  a  little 
salt,  2%  cups  pastry  flour,  one  cup  rais¬ 
ins  or  other  fruit.  Steam  two  hours. 

Sauce. — One  cup  water,  *4  cup  sugar, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


900 — Ripples  Are  in 
Fashion.  Designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  4 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
36-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


356  —  Junior  Dress. 
Designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2  yds.  of  36- 
in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


418 — Attractive  and 
Practical.  Designed 
in  sizes  36,  40  and 
44-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  1% 
yds.  of  32-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  7 Ya  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


8S5 — Trim  and  Slen¬ 
der.  Designed  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46  and  48-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  18-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 
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11143 — Ship  Designs  and  llottseliold  Motifs. 
Pattern  contains  two  ship  designs,  measur¬ 
ing  about  12»4  in.  wide  and  6V4  in.  high, 
including  the  water  line;  also  two  motifs 
for  trimming  household  linens,  measuring 
about  794  in*  wide  and  3  in.  high.  10  cents. 
Spring  and  Summer  Fashion  Book,  10  cents 


one  teaspoon  vinegar ;  boil,  thicken  with 
one  level  tablespoon  cornstarch ;  cook  un¬ 
til  clear.  Remove  from  fire  and  add  a 
lump  of  butter  and  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 
If  to  be  used  with  a  pudding  that  con¬ 
tains  no  fruit,  it  is  improved  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  few  raisins  cooked  in  it,  or 
a  few  grapes,  or  a  little  other  fruit,  added 
after  it  is  partly  cooled. 

GRACE  A.  TIMMERMAN. 


See  with  your  own  eyes  how 

Delco- Light  transforms  your  home 

* - - - - — * 

Permit  the  Delco-Light  man  to  bring  his  special  Delco-Light 
^Demonstrating  Plant  to  your  home  some  evening  in  May; 

National  Delco-Light  Demonstration  Month 


Y* 


LOU' VE  read  how  Delco-Light 
brings  city  comfort*  to  the  farm 
—makes  the  farm  home  healthier 
end  happier — saves  time  and 
work  and  money — increases  farm 
profits  in  many  ways. 

Now  we  want  to  show  you— 
right  on  your  farm — just  how  these 
results  are  accomplished.  We 
want  the  local  Delco-Light  man 
to  bring  his  Delco-Light  Demon¬ 
strating  Plant  to  your  home.  Then 
we  want  you  to  turn  the  switch 
and  see  the  amazing  transforma¬ 
tion  that  takes  place  when  bright, 
clean,  safe,  electric  light  supplants  dim 
and  dangerous  lamp9  and  lanterns. 
Thi9  demonstration  costs  you  nothing. 
It  doesn’t  obligate  you  in  the  least. 
So  permit  us  to  arrange  for  this  Free 
Demonstration  during  May,  which  is 
National  Delco-Light  Demonstration 
Month. 

No  more  lamps  and  lanterns 

As  you  will  see,  Delco-Light  trans¬ 
forms  your  farm.  You  can  give  away 
your  dim  and  dangerous  lamps  and 
lanterns  that  add  their  share  to  the 
burden  of  daily  toil.  You  banish  the 
terrible  menace  of  open  flames. 

Instead,  you  flood  your  farm  with 
bright  electric  light.  Light  in  the 
house.  Light  in  the  yard.  Light  in  the 
barns.  And  you  have  electric  power 
to  help  you  do  the  work  inside  the 


house  and  out — ■ 
power  to  run  the 
washing  machine, 
the  cream  sepa¬ 
rator,  the  feed 
grinder,  and  to  do 
other  daily  tasks. 

In  addition,  you 
can  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  run¬ 
ning  water — simply  by  installing  a  lj> 
ElectricWater  System  which  gives  you 
water  under  pressure — at  the  mere 
turn  of  a  tap. 

See  for  yourself 

Let  us  arrange  now  for  a  demonstration 
in  your  home  some  evening  during  May. 


Delco-Light  Demonstrator 

Watch  for  this  Orange,  Black  and 
Cream  Color  Chevrolet — used  by 
many  of  the  3500  skilled  DELCO- 
LIGHT  farm  electric  specialists. 


J\(oi 


It’s  all  very  simple.  The 
Delco-Light  man  calls  at 
your  home — runs  a  small 
wire  from  the  Delco-Light 
on  his  car  to  an  electric 
lamp  on  your  table.  You 
turn  the  switch  and  flood 
the  room  with  bright  elec¬ 
tric  light.  You  and  your 
family  will  enjoy  the  dem¬ 
onstration.  It  will  be  an 
evening  of  entertainment 
and  education. 

Then,  if  you  like  this 
new  way  better  than  the 
old,  the  Delco-Light  man 
— who  is  a  factory-trained 
farm  electric  specialist — 
will  tell  you  all  about  a 
Delco-Light  that’s  built  to 
suit  your  needs  exactly. 
With  you,  he’ll  figure  out 
the  lowest  cost  and  explain 
the  General  Motors  easy 
terms. 


Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to 
your  family  to  learn  what  Delco- 
Light  will  do  for  you.  There’s  no 
cost  of  any  kind  to  you  in  having 
this  free  demonstration  in  your  home.  Nor 
does  it  place  you  under  any  obligation.  Don’t 
miss  this  opportunity.  Sign  and  mail  the 
coupon  now. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 
Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Dept.  G-110  Dayton,  Ohio 

Free  Demonstration  Coupon 


lore  than  300,000  Satisfied  Users 

DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE 


L  E  C  T  R 


I  C 


m 


Electric 


Wat# 


P  R  O  D  U  C  TS 


O  F 


GENERAL 


PLANTS 

MOTORS 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 
Dept.  G-110  Dayton,  Ohio 
Yes,  without  cost  or  obligation  on  my 
part,  you  may  have  the  local  Delco-Light 
Dealer  get  in  touch  with  me  to  set  a  date 
for  the  Free  Delco-Light  Demonstration 
in  my  home  some  night  during  May. 

Name _ _ _ 

R.  F.  D - Town - 

County - State _ 


There  is  a  Delco-Light  Dealer  in  every  community.  The  nearest  wholesale  distributors  are  listed  below . 

DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  INC. 

39  West  45th  Street  -  -  .  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Better  Plumbing 
at  Lesser  Price 

Buy  Direct  and  Save 

SpecidOfftr  Plumbing,  pipe,  pumps,  fittings, 


BATH  STOOL 

$1.00 

.postpaid 


fixtures,  valves,  water  systems, 
tanks,  heaters,  boilers,  etc.,  at 
w  holesale  prices.  Our  guarantee 
assures  highest  quality  — our 
direct  6ales  system  minimizes 
the  cost. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  the  names  and  addressee  of 
friends  you  know  are  planning  to 
build,  make  repairs  or  install  new 
bathroom  fittings  and  $1  in  Btamps. 
money  order  or  check,  we  will  mail 
you  postpaid,  this  $1.60  handsome 
sanitary  all-steel  bath  stool. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 
830  Broad  Street 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Direct  to 
Consumer  Catalog  and  Prices 

BARR  &  CREELMAN  CO. 

74  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
pew  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reouireinents,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  a  KENDALL,  104  Waydeil  St..  Newark,  N.  J 


WOOL 


growers  and  "shippers  please  get  In 
touch  with  ns.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Wool  Specialists,  Lancaster,  Pa.  _ 


MOTHER,  the  time  to  Start  this  Sav¬ 
ings  business  is  Right  Now  !” 

This  illustrated  booklet  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Savings  Bank  at  Albany  tells  how  easy 
it  is  to  Bank  by  Mail  and  Earn  interest, 
compounded  quarterly. 

Assets  over  ° 
$35,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


Snow  White 

Ctothts 


ET  Chartered  1868 


PAID 

o 


Mail  this  slip  today  ■■■■■■■ 
National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
World.” 

Name . 

Address . 

City .  R  N-Y 


The  leverage  makes  it  so  easy  a  child  can  run 
It.  >o  rubbing.  Cleans  tub  of  clothes  in  5  min. 
Saves  back-breaking  work.  Keeps  hands  out 
of  suds.  Every  woman  can  afford  one. 

SPECIAL  on  first  machine  in  a  territory. 

OFFER  30  days  free  trial.  Catalog  free. 
HANDY  WASHER  CO..  122  N.  Franklin,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Improvements 


f  Beautiful  gold  and 
black  finish. 

2  Completely  en¬ 
closed  gears. 

3  Improved  regulat¬ 
ing  cover. 

H.  New  tumable  sup- 
r  ply  can. 

5  Easier  starting  and 
turning. 

^  New  oil  window. 

7  Wonderful  floating 
bowl. 


Series 


THESE  “50th  Anniversary”  De  Laval  Separators  are  without 
doubt  the  finest  cream  separators  ever  made — the  crowning 
achievement  in  50  years  of  separator  manufacture  and  leadership. 
Following  are  the  improved  features: 

Golden  Color.  These  new  1928  machines  are  finished  in  beau¬ 
tiful  gold  and  black  colors,  which  are  pleasing,  durable  and  practical. 

Enclosed  Gears.  All  gears  on  the  “Golden  Series”  are  completely 
enclosed  and  protected  for  maximum  durability. 

Regulating  Cover.  A  new  type  of  regulating  cover  and  float 
affords  a  flow  of  milk  from  the  supply  can  in  a  smooth,  even  stream, 
without  spattering. 

Turnable  Supply  Can.  A  novel  feature  every  separator  user  will 
appreciate.  Permits  bowl  and  covers  to  be  removed  or  put  in  place 
without  lifting  the  supply  can  from  its  position. 

Easier  Turning.  The  “Golden  Series”  machines  are  easier  to 
start  and  turn,  requiring  the  least  power  or  effort  to  operate  for  the 
work  they  do. 

Oil  Window.  Shows  at  a  glance  the  amount  and  condition  of  the 
oil  and  if  the  separator  is  being  properly  oiled. 

Floating  Bowl.  The  finest  separator  bowl  ever  made.  Self¬ 
balancing,  runs  smoothly  without  vibration,  with  the  least  power, 
skims  cleaner,  delivers  a  smooth,  rich  cream,  and  is  easy  to  take 
apart  and  wash. 


[  LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 

Raising  Heifer  Calves 

In  many  sections  of  the  country, 
where  fluid  milk  is  sold  and  where  the 
T.  B.  test  and  scarcity  of  suitable  re¬ 
placement  stock  have  brought  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  a  head,  the  raising  of  heifer 
calves  has  become  an  all-absorbing  and 
important  problem  to  the  average 
dairyman. 

On  dairy  farms  where  whole  milk  is 
sold  the  feed  necessary  to  raise  calves 
becomes  a  big  problem.  T.  E.  Wood¬ 
ward,  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Dairying  Experiment 
Station  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Delaware  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association,  gave  some 
pertinent  information  on  this  subject 
that  should  prove  valuable  to  dairy¬ 
men  all  over  the  country.  He  said : 
“In  raising  dairy  calves  I  would  use 
skim-milk  where  it  is  available.  The 
selling  of  whole  milk,  however,  is  not 
a  real  objection  to  the  raising  of  calves, 
as  a  calf  can  be  raised  on  a  total  quan¬ 
tity  of  300  lbs.  of  milk,  if  the  proper 
milk  substitutes  are  used,  and  this 
amount  of  milk  will  be  given  by  a  good 
cow  during  the  first  ten  days  of  her 
lactation  period. 

“A  number  of  calf  meals  have  been 
tried  out  at  Beltsville,  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  which  are  those  that  contain  ani¬ 
mal  protein,  such  as  skim-milk  powder, 
dried  buttermilk,  or  blood  meal.  Our 
experiments  tend  to  show  that  the  milk 
powders  seem  more  efficient  than  the 
blood  meal. 

“A  good  calf  meal  can  be  made  up  as 
follows :  Fifty  parts  of  finely  ground 
corn,  15  parts  linseed  oil  meal,  15  parts 
ground  rolled  oats,  10  parts  skim- 
milk  powder,  10  parts  dried  blood  flour 
and  one  part  salt.  The  use  of  this 
meal  can  be  started  when  the  calf  is 
about  10  days  old  and  can  be  gradually 
increased  in  amount  fed,  at  the  same 
time  proportionately  decreasing  the 
amount  of  milk  used,  until  at  the  age 
of  50  days  the  calf  will  ge  getting  all 
meal  and  no  milk.” 


The  best  way  to  appreciate  the  “Golden  Series”  is  to  see  and  try  one. 
See  your  De  Laval  Dealer,  or  write  nearest  office  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  Street 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  » 
dozen  hens,  there  -will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  fcy 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Wnt  30th  St.,  New  York 


lltUSO 

over 


MINERAL,, 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _  .  _  _ 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Use  the  dip  that*s 
standardized 

ALWAYS  full  strength,  always 
uniform.  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Dis¬ 
infectant  has  a  fixed  carbolic  acid 
coefficient  of  5,  which  means  that  it  is  five  times  as  strong 
as  carbolic  acid.  Being  standardized,  you  always  know 
exactly  how  much  water  to  add  to  make  your  dipping  mix¬ 
ture  right  for  scab,  sheep  ticks,  cattle  ticks  and  hog  lice. 


DR.HESS 

AND  DISINFECTANT 


The  superior  emulsion  it  makes  is  an  outstanding  feature — the  finest, 
milk-white  emulsion  of  any  dip  you  can  buy.  No  settlings,  no 

gathering  oil  streaks  on  top,  no  matter 
how  long  your  emulsion  stands. 

A  powerful  disinfectant  and  destroyer 
of  disease  germs.  Keeps  down  foul 
odors,  makes  living  quarters  healthful. 
Fully  guaranteed. 

DR,  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 
Ashland,  Ohio 


According  to  Mr.  Woodward  the 
above  system  would  be  practicable  for 
most  farmers  in  sections  where  whole 
milk  is  sold,  and  would  remove  the 
biggest  objection  to  the  growing  of 
their  own  replacement  stock.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  latter  practice  is  the 
most  satisfactory  for  keeping  the  herd 
free  of  disease  and  for  building  up  the 
production  of  the  herd. 

THOMAS  H.  BARTILSON, 

Cecil  County,  Md.  County  Agent. 


From  a  Wisconsin  Reader 

In  the  many  years  that  I  have  read 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have  found  notes  from 
many  States  but  from  my  own  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  In  this  southeastern  part  of  Wis¬ 
consin  there  is  much  that  is  allied  to  New 
York  and  its  near  localities — or  at  least 
parallel  to  it.  Chicago  takes  New  York’s 
place  in  its  need  of  dairy  and  truck  prod¬ 
ucts.  Our  soil  and  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  land  are  much  the  same.  We  have 
glacial  drift  and  all  that  that  means  in 
gravel,  clay,  lakes,  hills,  etc.  So  it  seemed 
to  me  that  our  problems  are  very  similar, 
varied  just  enough,  to  make  them  par¬ 
ticularly  our  own,  yet  still  enough  like 
those  of  the  East  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a 
very  competent  and  dependable  guide  and 
adviser. 

The  past  Winter  has  been  an  excep¬ 
tional  one  with  us.  There  was  less  snow 
from  November  1  to  last  of  March  than  in 
any  Winter  I  ever  remember.  The  ground 
was  barely  covered  several  times  though 
there  were  the  usual  cold  aud  warm 
changes  of  temperature.  Moisture  that 
should  have  fallen  in  the  form  of  snow 
came  down  in  heavy  rains. 

The  seeding  has  winter-killed  so  Tim¬ 
othy  is  our  only  hay  prospect.  Alfalfa 
and  clover  could  not  survive  the  freezing 
and  thawing  with  no  snow  covering  for 
protection.  Our  strawberry  bed  met  much 
the  same  fate  as  plants  are  showing  few 
and  far  between.  The  perennials  of  our 
flower  garden  look  best  of  the  outdoor 
family  of  ours  but  they  were  under  straw 
or  stalks. 

The  lambs  came  this  year  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  as  Easter  lambs  and  we  have 
learned  a  lesson  or  two.  Easter  lambs 
sound  like  high  prices  and  quick  profits, 
but  there  is  another  side  to  the  story. 
Lambs  in  zero  weather  mean  more  con¬ 
stant  care  than  late  April  or  May  ones 
do.  Sheep  in  the  barn  with  lambs  require 
much  more  grain  and  a  more  critical  ob¬ 
server  of  conditions  than  those  out  on 
grass. 

We  have  had  two  sessions  of  delightful 
provocative  Spring  weather  with  snow 
storms  in  between.  Today  it  is  cold  again 
and  the  east  wind  whistles  mournfully. 
Each  time  we  say  “Spring  must  be  really 
here  now.”  Its  time  she  was. 

MRS.  ROBERT  SWISCH. 


J\owyou  can 

ENJOYDaiiyinK 


THE  old  hand -milking  days 
were  days  of  drudgery,  but 
now  you  can  ENJOY  dairying! 
The  Burrell  will  milk  your  cows 

easier,  quicker,  safer  and  better  than  a 
hand-milker — It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean. 


It  is  time  to  give  yourself  a  square  deal, 
and  do  your  milking  in  the  modern 
way  —  the  Burrell  way.  Not  only  will 
the  Burrell  do  a  better  job  of  milking 
than  a  hand-milker,  it  will  simplify 
your  labor  prob¬ 
lems.  Remember, 
the  Burrell  has  been 
practically  a  perfect 
milking  machine  for 
nearly  two  decades. 


D.  H.  BURRELL  &.  CO.  INC. 
20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls, N.Y. 


Single  Tube  System 


Send  for  This  Free  Book 


Every  cow  owner  needs  it — 
whether  he  is  now  milking 
by  hand  or  machine.  It’s  not 
a  mere  catalog,  but  a  32-page, 
profusely  illustrated  book 
which  is  a  guide  in  both  se¬ 
lecting  and  using  a  milking 
machine— backed  by  67  years’ 
experiment  and  experience. 
You  owe  this  book  to  your¬ 
self.  It’s  free.  Send  for  it  now. 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


EDWARDS  roops 

LAST  LONGER  - LOOK  BETTER 

,  SAVE  YOU 
\  MONEY 


Edwards  M  e  t  a  X 
roofing,  shingles, 
Spanish  tile,  sid¬ 
ings,  ready-made 
garages  and  farm 
buildings,  are  rust, 
proof,  fire  -  proof, 
ES yi/fll"  lightning  -  proof.  Last 
'nf  1  three  times  as  long  as  or- 
'  dinary  kind.  Quality  in  ev¬ 
ery  detail.  Styles  and  types  for 
every  purpose.  Easy  and  economical 
to  apply.  Lifetime  satisfaction. 

We  are  the  world’s  largest  manulacturera  of  sheet 
metal  building  materials.  We  control  every  op¬ 
eration  from  the  raw  metal  to  the  finished  product. 
You  can  buy  from  us  at  manufacturer's  prices  and 
save  all  intermediate  profits. 
Write  today  for  our  Free  Sam¬ 
ples  and  prices.  Ask  for  Roofing 
Book  No.  173  or  for  Garage  Book. 
The  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
523  573  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


FREE 

SAMPLES, 
Books  and 
,  Estimates 


End  SPAVIN  and 
BttvdUJr  •  hip,  shoulder,  leg 
and  foot  lameness  with  guaranteed 

SAVE  the  HORSE 

home  treatment,  humane  and  easily  used. 
FREE  “Symptom  Book”  gives  all  the 
“vet”  facts  a  farmer  needs — how  to  di¬ 
agnose  and  end  lamenesses.  Write  today! 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

324  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggtstscan  supply  “Save-tha-Horoe”  or,  we 
ship  direct,  postpaid.  No  substitute  wtll  do  as  much. 


lmimmmiiiiiiiiiiimniiiimimmmim 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  Dairy  Situation 

A  situation  is  presented  dairy  farmers 
greater  than  industrial  and  commereial 
business  is  ever  compelled  to  face.  The 
big  and  unwarranted  drop  in  the  price  of 
milk,  with  its  attendant  effect  upon  the 
market  for  dairy  cattle,  comes  at  an  in¬ 
opportune  time  for  dairymen  and  breeders 
alike.  Feed  prices  are  high  and  going 
higher,  and  barns  are  tilled  with  calves 
and  yearlings.  Moreover,  Canadian  cat¬ 
tle  have  been  coming  into  this  area  in 
large  numbers  to  replace  tuberculosis  af¬ 
fected  animals.  Accordingly  the  tariff 
on  cattle  imported  from  Canada  is  forced 
up  as  an  issue  concerning  which  we  must 
become  alert. 

Millions  are  being  spent  annually  in 
awards  for  affected  cattle,  much  of 
which  goes  out  of  pocket  here  and  direct 
to  Canada  for  replacements.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  we  are  at  once  confronted 
with  the  imperative  need  of  better  protec¬ 
tion  by  increased  tariff  on  milking  cattle, 
both  purebreds  and  grades.  This  neces¬ 
sarily  must  be  given  attention  if  dairy 
farmers  remain  on  at  least  the  present 
relative  level  of  living  compared  with 
other  workers.  Even  passing  the  question 
of  increased  tariff  on  butter,  milk  and 
cream,  so  sorely  needed,  an  increased 
tariff  on  milk  cattle  is  firmly  felt  timely. 

New  York  milk  shed  farmers  are  now 
devoted  practically  solely — truck  garden¬ 
ing  excepted — to  milk  production  and  cat¬ 
tle  breeding.  They  should  be  encouraged 
to  continue  to  supply  the  home  markets; 
similarly  western  grain  growers  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  markets  in  supplying  our  grain 
— thus  not  to  bid  too  strongly  for  eastern 
markets  for  milk.  This  is  but  simple  jus¬ 
tice. 

Wonderful  progress  is  being  made  in 
our  annual  average  increased  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  This  from  all  our  milk  cows  for 
the  last  five  years,  lately  estimated  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  beginning  with  3,629  lbs.  per  cow 
in  1920  has  increased  175  lbs.  per  cow 
per  year  to  4,500  lbs.  per  cow  in  1925, 
an  economic  saving  unequalled,  no  doubt, 
in  its  potent  effect  upon  prosperity  and 
happiness  in  this  or  probably  any  other 
country  in  recent  years. 

For  this  wonderful  record  of  advance¬ 
ment  dairy  farmers  and. cattle  breeders 
are  entitled  not  only  to  great  credit,  but 
to  maximum  governmental  and  State  en¬ 
couragement  and  assistance  in  every 
sound  and  practical  manner. 

New  York.  frank  n.  decker. 


Fair  Hope  Farm  Notes 

The  snow  is  nearly  gone  here  in  the 
fields,  but  there  is  considerable  in  the 
woods  yet,  April  10.  It  has  gone  earlier 
than  usual  by  a  week  or  ten  days.  I 
have  been  looking  over  the  blackberry 
and  raspberry  canes  to  see  what  harm 
Old  Winter  has  done  them.  They  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  fared  better  than  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  The  Winter  has  been  rather 
a  mild  one  for  this  latitude.  Black¬ 
berries  will  not  stand  the  cold  Winters 
of  this  North  Country  and  bear  worth¬ 
while  fruit.  Sometimes  they  will  kill 
to  the  ground.  Some  vax-ieties  will  not 
survive  at  all.  The  same  is  true  with 
certain  varieties  of  raspberries.  The 
Herbert,  a  berry  of  Canadian  origin, 
we  like  best  as  it  is  absolutely  hardy, 
does  not  sucker  badly,  and  is  of  good 
quality.  A  little  too  soft  for  shipment, 
but  all  right  for  a  nearby  market  and 
home  use.  Lambert  is  hardy  and  a 
desirable  berry,  but  suckers  badly.  St. 
Regis  is  hardy,  but  we  are  too  far 
north  for  the  second  crop  of  fruit,  and 
the  one  crop  is  not  satisfactory,  as 
fruit  is  small  and  it  is  not  a  good  bear¬ 
er  here.  Cuthbert  will  not  stand  our 
Winters,  and  a  number  of  others  includ¬ 
ing  the  blackcaps  have  proven  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

The  strawberry  plants  have  wintered 
well  with  their  covering  of  snow,  but 
when  the  snow  goes  before  cold 
weather  is  over  they  sometimes  suffer 
badly  from  the  thawing  and  freezing. 
We  gave  up  all  effort  at  covering  the 
plants  in  Fall  some  time  ago  as  our 
heavy  snows  pack  the  mulch  and  ice 
forms  through  it  and  plants  are  often 
injured  much  more  than  they  are  bene¬ 
fited.  Evergreen  boughs  are  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  we  have  no  evergreens  avail¬ 
able.  When  we  can  hold  the  snow  until 
late  in  Spring  it  is  all  we  ask.  We  like 
to  lay  brush  so  that  it  will  catch  the 
snow  and  cause  it  to  drift  over  the  bed. 
We  have  tried  many  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries  in  a  small  way,  and  have  found 
some  more  desirable  than  others.  While 
some  are  of  splendid  quality  they  are 
shy  bearers.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Twitchell 
that  strawberry  plants  behave  differ¬ 
ently  in  different  localities  and  soils. 
One  should  test  out  the  different  favor¬ 
ites  and  find  the  ones  best  adapted  to 
their  conditions.  We  found  Sample  a 
wonderful  berry  with  us  and  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  quite  a  number  but  no  one 
found  it  as  good  as  we  did  here  at 
Fair  Hope  Farm.  We  concluded  that 
the  bees  made  all  the  difference.  While 
some  claim  that  the  wind  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  carry  the  pollen  of  straw¬ 


berries  to  insure  proper  fertilization, 
we  feel  differently  about  it.  When  the 
pollen  is  moist,  as  often  happens  in 
our  Maine  climate,  it  is  not  carried  as 
readily  by  the  breeze.  The  bees  are 
usually  seeking  pollen  everywhere  at 
this  season  of  strawberry  bloom,  and 
they  perform  a  function  that  the  wind 
cannot.  We  proved  this  in  our  case, 
and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  others 
test  this  out,  especially  where  pistillate 
varieties  are  grown.  All  will  under¬ 
stand  that  some  good  strong  staminate 
variety  must  be  near. 

I  often  say  to  the  members  of  the 
family  circle  as  we  sit  down  to  a  meal 
of  which  strawberries  fresh  from  the 
vines  served  with  cream  and  sugar  are 
a  part,  even  the  President  of  the  na¬ 
tion  can  have  nothing  better  in  this 
line  than  these.  Sometimes  I  think 
farmer  folks  forget  some  of  these  bless¬ 
ings  which  are  ours.  Fresh  fruits, 
vegetables,  plenty  of  wholesome  milk 
and  cream  and  fresh  eggs  and  chicken 
can  be  a  part  of  the  daily  fare.  We 
can  have  these  much  nicer  than  a 
family  of  wealth  may  have  them  in 
town. 

It  is  a  bit  too  early  to  tell  how  the 
flowers  have  wintered ;  we  will  know 
in  a  short  time  now.  We  can  hardly 
wait  for  warm  weather  that  we  may 
remove  the  covering  and  let  the  sun  at 
them.  Soon  the  Crocus  will  cheer  us 
until  the  tulips  can  get  our  attention 
and  later  the  Iris  will  take  their  place. 
Later  the  peonies,  then  the  asters  and 
Phlox  and  the  Sweet  William  in  be¬ 
tween.  Roses  we  love,  but  have  but 
few  as  none  are  hardy  enough  to  stand 
this  cold  climate  without  special  care. 
We  plan  to  have  more  and  give  them 
the  benefit  of  Winter  protection,  but 
some  way  in  our  short  busy  Fall  sea¬ 
son  there  is  so  much  to  do  that  they 
often  get  neglected,  and  all  growth  is 
lost,  if  not  the  bush  itself.  The  same 
is  true  with  most  flowering  shrubs.  The 
old-fashioned  lilac  and  some  others  are 
hardy.  One,  a  Hungarian  lilac,  we  ad¬ 
mire  much,  and  it  is  later  than  the  old- 
fashioned,  so  that  it  gives  us  a  longer 
bloom.  A  syringa,  Philadelphus  Vir- 
ginale,  is  fairly  hardy,  very  fragrant 
and  blooms  annually  without  fail.  We 
value  it  highly. 

Too  few  farmers  appreciate  the  value 
of  flowers  about  the  home  to  brighten 
our  pathway.  It  seems  diflicult  to  get 
time  from  farm  work  to  care  for  them, 
I  know,  but  they  are  worth  it.  The 
hardy  perennials  once  planted  will  give 
a  succession  of  bloom  for  years  without 
much  care.  Let  us  have  more  flowers, 
for  the  sake  of  the  women  folks,  if  we 
try  to  make  ourselves  believe  that  we 
do  not  care  for  them  ourselves.  They 
will  appreciate  them  much  more  while 
able  to  enjoy  them  than  the  costly  hot¬ 
house  flowers  that  you  may  pile  over 
the  casket.  o.  b.  griffin. 

Maine. 


Treating  Sheepskin 

Will  you  give  me  information  on 
how  to  treat  sheepskin  so  that  I  can 
make  use  of  it  for  robes  and  rugs? 
I  have  some  here  I  would  like  to  use, 
but  don’t  know  how  to  handle  them. 

New  York.  f.  g.  w. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
readers  who  have  had  experience. 


Hand  Feed  Mixer  Wanted 

Who  can  tell  how  to  construct  an 
easily  made  and  practical  hand  power 
:eed  mixer?  I  am  looking  for  sorne- 
hing  that  will  do  a  quicker  and  better 
iob  than  shoveling  the  material  over 
m  the  barn  floor.  A.  b.  clark. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


Registered  and  High  Grade 

HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

John  C.  Reagan 

Spot  Farm  Tully,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-15  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Cows 

Must  go  tegether,  priced  $  1  60  each  to  move  quickly. 
Age  2  to  5  years,  all  O.  K.  2  Brood  Sow*— One  white  to 
furrow  May  30th  and  one  red  with  10  pigs  week  old. 
THOS.  A.  JOHNSON  -  PLYMOUTH.  N.  Y. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE,  Pl'IiEliREH  or  GRADE 

HOLSTEIN  COWS  of  26,000  pounds  of 

milk  or  better.  Send  prices  and  full  particulars  to 

W.  S.  DUNN,  SCHOHARIE,  N«  Y. 


HORSES 


1 

INSURANCE  is  protection.  And 
the  best,  surest,  safest  insur¬ 
ance  for  your  crops  is  a  Una- 
dilla  Silo.  Particularly,  when 
grain  prices  go  up  and  up  and 
up,  and  your  Unadilla  is  filled 
with  succulent  milk  producing 
silage,  you  will  enjoy  the  real  in¬ 
surance  these  superior  silos  give. 

Unadillas  make  and  keep  good 
silage  at  the  lowest  cost  that  goes 
with  quality. 

Unadillas  are  easy  to  erect. 
So  few  are  the  parts  and  so  per¬ 
fectly  are  they  fitted  that  any 
handy  man,  given  a  little  help 
can  erect  a  Unadilla  in  remark¬ 
ably  short  order . 

Give  your  crops,  your  herd, 
and  your  pockets  this  year-after- 
year  Unadilla  insurance. 

Write  Today,  for  free,  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  showing  this  great 
money  saver.  Cash  discount  for 
early  orders.  Time  payments  if 
wanted. 

Ask  for  details  on  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BoxC  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


SWINE 


• 

•  • 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

•  I 

•  •  1 

HerefordS 

Breeding  Stock  for  Sale. 

H.  W.  FRENCH,  Mgr. 

Cratndell  Farm  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


IP  YOU  WANT  CHOICE 

Holstefns  or  Guernseys 

T.  B.  tested.  Priced  right.  Write  me. 

C.  J.  FRIES  -  -  OGDENSBBRO,  WIS. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Bare  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
A11  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect.  “ 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  •  BARRE,  VERMONT 


GUERNSEYS 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood  *ZZe 

H.  C.  A  II.  It.  HA  UPENDING  Dundee,  N.  V. 

DUROCS  BRED  SOWS-FALL  PIGS 


ALLEN  H.  POST 


New  York’s  greatest  herd. 

Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE at 

F.  M.  Pattington  «fe  Son  -  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 

0,H  1  °  J  Chp^ter  Whilp*  ?ig  typ^re?-,  A •  1  Fall  Gilts, 

Improved  UllColOl  TV  111165  $20  00.  Choice  March  Pigs, 

*10.75  each.  Pairs,  no  kin,  *21.00.  ».  HIU,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  T. 

Chester  Whites  National  Champion 

Blood  Lines.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square.  Pa 

Chester,  Berkshire  and  Poland  China  Pigs  soke«£h. 

Express  paid.  Boars  and  gilts.  I.  R.  TANGER  York  Springs,  Pa. 

PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS 

$15  each.  Reg.  Trios,  $50.  Feeder  pigs  treated  for 
Cholera,  $12  pair.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

rriD  CAI  F  100  six  weeks  pigs,  $4.00  each. 
rUK.  OALL  HOUSE  BHDS.,  Dushore,  Pa. 

/-il  ,  1Y7I  •,  Big  type  that  wins.  Pigs-’ 

Chester  Whites 
SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

75  March  Pigs,  *12.  Three  for  *32.  Over  three,  *10  each. 
Also  a  few  fall  gilts  and  a  herd  Boar  to  spare.  All  regis¬ 
tered.  Large  stock.  A.  M.  KENNEL  ».  1  Honey  Nrook,  Pa. 

Your  Moneys  Worth  of  Good  Pigs 

Yorkshire  or  Chester  cross  or  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire 
cross  pigs,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  *4.50  ea. ;  9  to  10,  $5.00  ea. 
Will  ship  1  or  more  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval.  Keep 
them  a  week  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  pigs  and  we 
return  your  money. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM.  R.  F.  D.,  Box  48.  Woburn.  Mass. 

QPRING  PIGQ 

U  For  Sale  Q 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Big  type  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed.  Barrows,  Boars,  or  Sows,  6-8  wks.  old, 
$4.50  each;  8-9  wks.  old,  $4.75  each.  White  Chester 
Pigs,  2  mos.  old  boars  and  unrelated  sows,  $6.00  each. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crat¬ 
ing.  Orders  promptly  filled.  A  square  deal  at  all  times. 
WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinoton,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 

SPRING  PIGS 

BEST  QUALITY 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  good  large  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  will 
make  large  hogs  in  little  time.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  White  cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross 
pigs,  1  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  ea.,  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$5.00  ea.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval.  My  guarantee,  keep  them  10  days  and 
if  not  satisfied  with  the  pigs,  return  pigs  and  I 
return  your  money.  No  charges  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Si..  WOBURN.  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle 

are  the  ideal  breed  for  our  Eastern  conditions.  We  have 
the  largest  and  finest  herd  in  the  East.  Visitors  are 
always  welcome.  BltlARCLIFF  FARMS,  Inc., 
Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  Co.)  N.  Y. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morlonvllle,  Penns. 


FOR 

SALE 


DrDf*UPDAIIC  I  yr.  Black  Stallon,  $400.  2yr.  Gray 
rCHUIlLnUlla  and  2  yr.  Black  Stallions  at  *225 
each.  2  Richly  bred,  3  yr.  Mares.  WM.  A.  REID  Oiford,  Ft. 

Young  Belgian  Stallion  for  $aleCaMstitaA&EY. 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk.  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire:— Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  onr 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tnberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  OAIRT  FIRM*,  II  I.  128  It..  Fklls..  Ft 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  bull  calves  and  bulls  ready  for  service.  A.  R. 
breeding.  Attractive  prices.  Delivered  at  your  station. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 

Guernsey  Heifer  Calves  producers. 

Accredited  herd.  RAJES  FARM,  Phllllpaburg,  N.  J. 

■por  highly  bred.  Orad*  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
"calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


?0R  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEITER  CALVES— from  rich 
’  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  1.  TERWIHI6ER,  Wtvwitest,  Wit. 


QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross  6  to  8  wks.  old,  84.25  each;  8  to  9  wks. 
old,  8  4.50  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  8  wks.  old, 
85.50.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

SPRING  PIGS 

High  grade  stock,  large  type,  healthy,  rugged  plgi, 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  or  Yorkshire 
and  Chester,  crossed 

6  to  I  weeks  old. .  $4.25  8  to  9  weeks  old. .  $4.50 

A  few  Chester  Whites.  8  weeks  old.  $5.50 

No  charge  for  crating.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Keep  them  10  days,  if  not  satisfied,  return 
at  our  expense — money  cheerfully  refunded. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

SPRING  PIGS 

Where  Quality  Prevails 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  7  to  8;weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.60  each.  All  good  blocky  pigs  and  good  feeders. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Keep  them 
10  days  and  if  not  satisfied  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates.  J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  Street, 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  1503- W. 

Good  Healthy  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed 

Age  6  to  7  wks.  old.  $4.00  Age  8  to  9  wks.  old,  $4.50 

Also  some  nice  Chester  Whites,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.00 
Will  ship  any  number  on  approval  C.O.  D.  Keep  them 
10  days,  if  not  satisfied  return  at  my  expense.  Michael 
Lux,  9  Lynn  Street,  W  oburn,  Mass.  Teh  0685 


DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIES 

Sable  and  white.  Eligible  to  A.  K.  C.  Splendid  watch¬ 
dogs,  companions,  cowdogs,  6  weeks  to  8  months,  $10 
up.  Shepherd  male  pups,  $6.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FAYRE  COLLIE  KENNELS  -  Swanton,  Vt. 


Samoyede  Pedigreed  Pups  Also  two  9  months  old 

males  reasonable.  C.  R.  LAKE,  It.  1,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES — Good  strains.  Childrens 
companion  dog.  Always  gentle  and  trustworthy. 
Write  for  prices  E.  G.  CARLSON,  15  Winter  St.,  N.  Woburn.  Mess. 

Poll:„  DIIDDICC  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 

001116  rUrrICO  tree.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Manefield,  O. 


nedlgrc 

*  kind. 


_reed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  flrou  City,  Ps. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS— 

I  Cut  prices.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


,  You  will  be  proud  to 


English  and  Welsh  Shepherds  own  snappy  heel  bit. 

ers  that  go  for  stock  alone.  6E0.  BOORMAN,  Marathnn,  N.  1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


200  FLEMISH  GIANTS  ^HE5CKERIDf 

Pedigreed  Breeders  a  Specialty,  2  to  1*  mos.  old.  Large 
stock.  Write  your  wants.  Stamp  for  Circular. 

Jnnae  Hayner,  Prop.,  LIVINGSTON  RA8BITRT  NO.  1.  Livingston.  H.  V 

P-.  (.1.  Registered  Shropshire  RAM  LAMBS  from 
rOl  Oalo  the  Cooperstown  Wardwell  stock,  $20.00 
GEORGE  CARY,  BOSTON  HILL  FARM,  BOSTON.  N  Y. 

Free  Literature  on  Milk  Goats  Aainciatitn,  Vinccnnct,  Inti. 
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He  Plows  a  Surprising  Acreage. . . 

Controls  Abundant  Power  at  the  Belt 


Power  Enough l 


Power  in  Reserve! 


His  McCormick-Deering  is  a  15*30  Tractor 


'HIS  man  has  not  made  the  mistake  of  under¬ 
powering.  He  rides  big-capacity  power  and  he 
farms  and  profits  in  proportion.  In  these  days  of 
big  machines,  broad  operations,  high  labor  costs, 
and  changing  needs,  he  has  wisely  gone  all  the 
w ay  in  his  power  investment.  He  owns  the  big 
McCormick-Deering — the  15-30. 

The  extra  power  of  the  15-30  (50  or  100  per  cent 
more  power  at  your  command  than  with  the  usual 
2-plow  tractor)  will  give  you  extra  advantages  on  a 
score  of  jobs  the  year  around.  Remember,  it  is  a 
triple-power  tractor,  with  power  delivery  through 
the  drawbar,  belt,  and  power  take-off.  Take  the  big 
job  of  plowing — the  15-30  McCormick-Deering  will 
turn  your  fields  at  surprising  speed.  Three  furrows 
and  up,  per  round,  depending  on  soil  and  depth. 
That  labor-saving  speed  goes  for  all  field  opera¬ 
tions — tillage,  grain  and  corn  harvesting,  etc. 

Then,  in  the  operation  of  belt  machines,  nothing 
can  equal  the  abundant  smooth  flow  of  power  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  15-30  McCormick-Deering.  Generous 
capacity  for  the  larger  threshers,  ensilage  cutters, 
shellers,  grinders,  etc.  Remember  that  in  this 


tractor  you  will  own  the  modern  4 -cylinder 
power  plant  for  which  McCormick-Deering  is  fa¬ 
mous.  That  means  vibration  cut  down,  smooth  and 
even  belt  operation,  and  long  life  for  both  tractor 
and  machines.  Governor-control,  too,  works  on 
your  side  every  minute.  No  chains  needed  in 
power  transmission,  all  shafts  in  true  alignment, 
gears  always  in  full  mesh. 

The  15-30  McCormick-Deering  puts  more  power, 
more  accomplishment,  in  one  man’s  control.  It  is 
built  for  many  years  of  economical  operation.  It  is 
ready  for  your  peak 
loads,  for  new  ma¬ 
chines  you  will  buy 
in  the  future, and  for 
the  greater  acreage 
you  may  want  to 
farm.  See  the  15-30 
McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  at  the  dealer’s 
store.  He  also  can 
show  you  the  10-20 
McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  and  the  Farmall. 


Farmall  and  4*Row  Cultivator 

This  general-purpose  tractor  is  designed 
for  row-crop  handling  as  well  as  for  belt 
work,  etc.  Many  farmers  own  a  Farmall 
and  also  a  15-30  for  the  heavier  drawbar 
and  belt  work. 


International  Harvester  Company 


»0»  So.  Michigan  Avc. 


Chicago,  Ill. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


“ guaranteed 

>  milk  as  effectively  as  any  milker  made,  regardless  of 
rice.  Finest  materials  and  construction  throughout, 
ried  and  proven  by  thousands  of  farmers.  Sales  doub- 
ag  yearly.  Cows  likeits  gentle,  soothing  action.  Saves 
ours  of  drudgery.  Delivers  clean,  top-price  milk.  £asy 
)  operate  and  keep  clean.  Many  styles  and  sizes. 

Send  for  instructive  booklet  No.60,  FREE. 
listributors  Wanted— Fine  opportunity  for  mer- 
iiants  and  farmers.  Askfor  details. 

MYERS-SHERMAN  COMPANY 
213  N.  Desplaines  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


"3 


lords  Milker 

mm  Electric  or  Gas  Engine _ ■■ 


r  «• 


Co.1-'®'  sa—  M 


wmos. 


PAY  WE  FREIGHT? 
WILLIS,  MASS, 


Doing  chores— 
late  and  early 

If  1  had  chores  to  do  after 
dark  and  before  sun-up,  you 
can  bet  your  bottom  dollar 
I’d  have  a  good  flashlight  to 
light  my  way  about.  I’d  use 
it  in  and  around  the  bams— 
you  wouldn’t  catch  me  risk¬ 
ing  a  fire.  I’d  take  it  with  me 
every  time  I  left  the  house— 
it  saves  many  a  bad  fall  or  a 
cracked  shin. 

And  I’d  keep  it  in  fine  fettle 
with  the  very  best  of  batteries 
—  Eveready  Batteries  —  just 
as  dependable  and  long-last¬ 
ing  as  the  Eveready  Columbia 
Hot  Shot  I  use  on  my  engine 
and  the  Eveready  “B”  Bat¬ 
teries  on  my  radio. 

An  Eveready  Flashlight  is 
the  lantern  the  modern  farmer 
uses.  Get  the  flashlight  habit! 


ARCADY  “Sweet  Sixteen”dairy 
£k  feed  has,  for  many  years, 
AA  been  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular,  moderate-priced  dairy  feeds 
and  is  used  profitably  in  large 
quantities  in  the  leading  dairy 
sections  of  America.  .Ask  your 
dealer — if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  today  for  FREE  Arcady 
“Sweet  Sixteen”  Dairy  Feed  book¬ 
let,  dealer’s  name,  etc.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co., 
Dept.  60,  Brook*  Bids.,  Chicago,  lllinoi* 


FREE 


WRITE  TODAY  Sor 
FREE  ARCADY 
DAIRY  BOOKLET 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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Legumes  for  Sheep 

Wellman  Bros.,  prominent  sheep 
breeders  of  Wyoming  County,  New 
York,  say  that  the  feed  value  of 
legumes  has  long  been  recognized  on 
their  farm.  Legume  hay  and  pasture 
will  produce  more  and  better  wool  and 
mutton  than  any  other  hay  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  the  sheep  in  flue 
condition.  Legume  hay,  cut  at  the 
proper  time  and  cured  without  loss 
of  green  color  or  leaves  has  a  tonic 
effect  on  sheep  that  can  be  produced 
in  no  other  way. 

Alfalfa,  as  a  sheep  feed,  leads  all 
the  legumes  in  feed  value,  tonnage 
per  acre,  and  the  number  of  years 
that  it  can  be  used  for  hay,  pasture 
and  green  feed.  Its  main  value  lies 
in  the  high  protein  content,  the 
slightly  laxative  quality  and  the  way 
sheep  relish  it  as  feed.  As  a  roughage 
it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  when 
properly  cured.  It  is  relished  by 
lambs  at  an  early  age ;  even  those 
only  a  few  days  old  learning  to  eat 
the  leaves.  For  growing  breeding 
stock  it  is  a  first  class  feed;  and  for 
ewes  in  lamb,  and  after  lambing  it 
is  excellent  for  the  roughage  part  of 
the  ration.  For  fattening  purposes 
its  value  has  long  been  known,  and 
is  being  appreciated  more  every  day 
as  shown  by  results  produced  by  ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  feeders  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

Alfalfa  is  being  used  more  and  more 
as  a  pasture  crop.  The  only  drawback 
to  it  as  pasture  for  sheep  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  danger  from  bloat  if  care 
is  not  used.  The  same  objection  holds 
true  in  case  of  clover.  Sheep  must 
be  gradually  accustomed  to  either 
Alfalfa  or  clover  pasture;  and  should 
never  be  turned  into  such  a  pasture 
when  very  hungry.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  turn  them  in  for  only  a  short  time, 
say  half  an  hour,  at  first,  and  then 
only  after  they  have  had  a  fill  of  some 
other  feed.  The  danger  of  bloat  is 
especially  great  if  the  pasture  is  wet 
from  dew  or  rain. 

During  the  past  few  years  there 
has  been  a  growing  interest  in  all 
legumes  and  progressive  sheep  men 
in  the  future  will  have  enough  of  these 
legumes  to  take  care  of  the  roughage 
and  pasture  requirements  of  their 
sheep.  l.  h.  w. 


Goats  for  Sheep  Protection 

Reading  at  different  times  of  dogs 
attacking  sheep,  would  say  that  I  have 
found  by  carrying  a  couple  of  male 
goats  or  one  and  two  or  three  females 
with  a  flock  of  sheep  the  average  cur 
down  South  will  not  attack  the  flock. 
Of  course,  large  savage  dogs  will.  I 
brought  about  250  head  of  sheep  out 
of  the  Pan  Handle  of  Texas  many 
years  ago,  and  the  flock  contained  40 
wether  goats,  and  we  never  lost  a  sheep. 
That  was  the  first  time  it  came  to  my 
attention.  The  sheep  on  seeing  my 
hunting  dog,  or  any  dog  with  me,  would 
immediately  run  away  toward  the 
goats  and  always  get  behind  them,  the 
goats  to  the  front.  I  had  about  300 
acres  to  graze  on,  and  some  brush.  The 
only  bad  feature  was  that  the  goats 
would  feed  in  the  brush  and  the  sheep 
would  keep  too  near  them  for  good 
grazing.  We  used  Broad-tail  rams. 
We  had  some  with  nine  inches  of  flesh 
across  the  widest  part  of  the  tail. 

We  are  having  hard  weather  on  the 
potato  crop  here,  lots  of  rain.  Some 
farmers  have  not  planted  as  yet 
(March  5).  Ground  is  like  mush. 
Green  peas,  3  to  6  in.  high,  no  potatoes 
up,  cabbage  about  50  per  cent  killed  by 
cold,  but  replanted.  The  Winter  cab¬ 
bage  was  nearly  all  frozen  in  the 
heads  sometime  back.  Asparagus  will 
be  soon  shipped.  H. b.  g. 

South  Carolina. 
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That  Oregon  Jersey  Farm 

I  was  much  interested  in  an  article 
on  page  170  ftUout  Tiddledywink 
Quality-Girl,  as  1  ^ell  remember  when 
Mrs.  Xeal  first  started  with  her  little 
Jersey  heifer.  It  proves  that  you  do 
not  have  to  be  born  on  a  farm  to  make 
a  success  of  farming.  It  also  shows 
the  importance  of  good  sires.  Hamden, 
Conn.,  should  be  proud  of  her,  for  that 
is  where  she  lived  before  going  to  the 
town  of  Dunham,  Conn.,  then  to  Ore¬ 
gon.  We  all  wish  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal 
much  success.'  hakkis  war  nee. 

Connecticut. 


Sheep  Industry  Recovering 

The  sheep  industry  is  recovering  from 
the  depression  which  struck  it  in  1920 
and  1921,  and  fairly  good  prices  and 
improved  credit  facilities  are  now  the 
result.  Sheepmen  generally  are  optimistic 
and  in  good  financial  shape,  and  mutton, 
lamb  and  wool  production,  though  still 
below  normal,  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Proof  that  the  industry  is  getting  back 
on  its  feet  is  seen  in  the  recent  reports 
that  the  number  of  sheep  in  this  country 
has  increased  by  985.000  over  the  total 
in  1925.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  is 
still  room  for  considerable  expansion,  if 
only  as  a  natural  swing  back  from  the 
extreme  depletion  it  underwent  in  1920-21. 

My  idea  is  there  is  permanent  pros¬ 
perity  for  the  sheep  industry,  though 
such  will  depend  largely  on  the  success 
attained  in  stabilizing  production  and 
consumption.  Hitherto  the  industry  has 
usually  been  up  in  the  clouds  or  down 
in  the  valley.  Evidences  of  a  trend  toward 
better  system,  and  greater  stability  are 
seen  in  the  growing  organization  of  the 
industry ;  use  of  scientific  methods  by 
sheep  raisers,  and  in  progress  toward 
cooperative  marketing,  particularly  of 
wool.  Those  with  small  flocks  can  make 
good  money,  provided,  they  give  necessary 
care  to  their  flocks  at  all  times.  Remem¬ 
ber  good  care  with  the  ewes  and  lambs 
make  success. 

I  find  that  sheep  or  lambs  can  be 
raised  at  less  expense  than  any  other 
kind  of  live  stock,  as  they  consume  but 
little  and  eat  most  anything,  are  small¬ 
bodied  and  does  not  take  such  a  large 
quantity  to  fill  them  up  like  other  ani¬ 
mals.  A  flock  of  sheep  will  thrive  well 
on  short  grazing  where  cattle  would 
starve.  With  mutton  values  ranging  from 
8  to  11  cents  per  lb.  on  the  hoof,  lambs 
selling  from  14  to  17  cents  per  lb.,  and 
wool  from  40  to  45  cents  per  lb.  as  to 
quality,  sheep  raising  can  be  made  reason¬ 
ably  profitable  in  the  Middle,  Eastern 
and  Southern  States,  under  careful 
supervision. 

The  production  of  first-class  lambs 
should  be  a  main  object.  The  local  mar¬ 
kets  for  prime  lamb,  are  excellent  at  the 
above  figures  and  the  supply  usually  less 
than  the  demand.  In  a  good  many  States 
sheep  raisers  have  already  created  a 
marketing  agency  through  which  they  are 
selling  their  wool  cooperatively.  There 
will  always  be  room  and  a  place  for  sheep 
raising  on  our  Eastern  and  Southern 
farms  and  the  profits  derived  from  the 
undertaking  will  probably  reflect  closely 
the  degree  of  care  given  the  flock  at  all 
times. 

The  matter  of  breeds  is  of  minor  im¬ 
portance.  If  one  particular  breed  was  of 
outstanding  merit,  all  intelligent  growers 
would  be  keeping  that  breed.  Chiefly 
it  is  of  uttermost  importance  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  markets  of  the  present 
day  call  for  and  pay  a  premium  for  lambs 
weighing  from  75  to  90  lbs.,  each  as 
against  105  to  120  lbs.,  of  days  past.  It 
is  obvious  therefore  that  almost  any  breed 
is  good,  and  it  resolves  itself  into  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  developing  a  healthy  flock  of  ewes 
delivering  a  high  percentage  of  lambs  to 
be  rapidly  grown  to  maturity  and  sold 
at  90  lbs.  or  less.  As  to  the  breed  I 
really  like  and  think  best  for  all-around 
purposes,  I  prefer  Shropshire  and  South- 
down  crossed. 

From  all  reports,  the  Spring  lamb  crop 
in  this  section  will  be  at  least  15  per  cent 
larger  than  last  year.  The  expected  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  lambs  for  market 
during  the  months  of  April,  May  and 
June  is  due  to  a  larger  number  of  ewes 
and  to  the  increase  in  number  of  lambs 
saved,  as  weather  conditions  have  been 
ideal  for  lambs,  which  upon  an  average, 
have  been  making  excellent  progress. 
While  a  few  lambs  will  be  marketed  in 
April,  the  bulk  will  not  commence  until 
about  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  May. 
The  condition  of  weather  and  pastures 
during  April  and  May  will  determine 
just  how  early  or  late  shipments  will 
commence  in  earnest.  With  a  larger 
increase  in  breeding  ewes,  indications 
show  that  the  early  lamb  crop  will  be 
much  larger  than  last  year.  yf.  H.  H. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Ya. 


“Johnny,  you’re  a  sight!  What  have 
you  done  to  your  clothes — they’re  cut  full 
of  holes.”  “Aw,  we  was  playin’  grocery 
store,  mamma,  and  I  was  the  piece  of 
cheese.” — Pathfinder. 


WRITE  FOR 


BULLETIN 
NO.  650 

Telling  about  % 

NEMA 

WORM  CAPSULES 

( Chemically-tested  Tetrachlorethylene) 


Ask  for 


BALSAM 

Made  in  U.  S.  A. 


CLEAN  OFF  A  BOG  SPAVIN 


or  thoroughpin  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  It  is  penetrating  but 
does  not  blister  nor  remove  the 
hair.  You  can  work  the  horse  at 
the  same  time.$2.5 Oat  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions.  Write 
for  valuable  horse  book  4-S  free. 
A  user  writes:  “Had  one  horse  with 
bog  spavin  on  both  hind  legs.  One  bot¬ 
tle  Absorbine  cleaned  them  off.  Horse 
now  going  sound  and  well.” 


WT^OUNG.  IncA&g  L^m^nSt..  Springfield^Ma^jj 


For  Killing 

Roundworms,  Hookworms 
and  Stcmach  Worms 
in 

Hogs,  Sheep,  Goats, 
Poultry,  Dogs  and  Foxes 


Safe  and  Sure 
Quick  Action  —  No  Losses 
Inexpensive 

Nema  Capsules  at  your  Drug  Store 

Nema  Booklet  sent  free  by 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPT.  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 

CANADA,  WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 


Look  for  this  Trade  Mark 

Accept  no  other.  Experience  has 
proven  its  efficiency  in  veterinary 
and  human  ailments  as  a  liniment, 
counter-irritant  or  blister.  Pen¬ 
etrating,  soothing  and  healing.  All 
druggists  or  direct. 

LAWRENCE- WILLI  AMS  CO. 

Established  50  years 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Distributors 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


FARMS 


KINDS 


ALL 

CATALOG  AND  LIST  FREE. 

EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO. 

Real  Estate  Dept.  Cambridge,  Maryland 


DEACONS, CALF  SKINS,  HIDES  "“S  ’ 

8.  11.  MYI.NGSTON,  Bute.  E«J»t«oe  Hide  Co.,  L.nc.iter,  F». 


Agents 

Wanted 


i  Liquid  A  rbertdf 

l  ROOF  COATING 


SEND  NO  MONEY— get  all 

the  coating  and  tools  you  need  with-  [ 
out  paying  a  cent.  Inexpensive — 
durable.  Covers  a  root  like  a  rubber 
blanket.  Try  before  you  buy.  Makes  old 
roofs  like  new.  Write  | 
today  for  details. 
ATLAS  ASBESTOS  . 
COMPANY,  Dept.RNl 
North  Wales,  Pa. 


Get  our  low 
prices  on 
paints  and 
varnishes. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Delivery  SUMMER  PRICES  Catalog  Free 

25  50  100  500  1000 


Light  Mixed . 

$3.75 

$0.50 

$31.50 

$60 

Heavy  Mixed . 

.  2.50 

4  50 

8.00 

37.50 

75 

S  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

75 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds  . 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Milter,  Prop.  Box  t  Richfield,  Penna. 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

K.  C.  Heds . $S.OO  $5.50  $10.00 

Bai'red  Hocks...  3.00  5.60  10.00 

White  Leghorns. .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4  50  8.00 

Light,  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

500  lots,  Yto  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  UCVEIt  -  McAI,ISTEKVII.LE,  1*A. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

100  50  25 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Heds. .  $10.00  $5.50  $8.00 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed.  8.00  4.50  2.50 

Free  range  flocks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


1*1111*11  C  Dill  I  ETC  BARRON’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

vnlvad'rULLk  I  V250-3U  Egg  strain.  Large  type. 
Excellent  layers.  IMPOHTED  direct  from  ENGLAND. 
Catalog  free'.  WILLACKER  POULTRY  FARM.BoxR,  Now  Washington,  0. 


nlBV  PUINf  Q  Big  and  huslcy.  Fennsylvania's 
UnDI  n  I  U  IV  v  finest  production  strains 

For  May — Light  Broods,  1  0c;  Heavies,  1  2c.  Order  now. 
MILTON  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY,  Milton,  Pa. 

Lewis  Farms  CHICKS 

delivery.  The  best  chicles  science  can  produce,  blood  test¬ 
ed,  fully  guaranteed.  PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS,  Davisvillc,  R.  1. 

UIUITC  DflPVC  Mil  Y  Baby  chicks  from  highest  grade 
|»  til  1C  nubtvo  UIlL  I  heavy  laying  stock  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Circular  free.  THEO.  L.  POOLE,  Jamesrille,  H.  Y. 

Mb  L.  Cockerel  4th  Boston  1928.  $2.25  setting 

If  0CK5  (prepaid).  NOYES  (Paultryman)  New  Loudon.  Conn. 


ANCONAS 


Baby  Chicks,  finest  stock,  best  layers, 
greatest  profits.  Catalog  FREE. 

VALLEY  FARM  R.  0.  60  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


R  SINGLE  COMB  Q 

H0DE  ISLAND  REDO 

duction.  Males  from  200 


Vt.  Certified  and  tested 
100%  free  from  White 
Diarrhea.  Heavy  pro- 
■0  egg  hens.  February  hatched 
pullets,  8  weeks,  $1.25;  10  weeks,  $1.50.  March  and  April 
hatched  pullets.  STARYED  CHICKS,  3  weeks,  85c.  BABY  CHICKS 
until  June  1— 25-$5.50.  50-$10.50, 100  up  20c  each,  50i>-$95. 
1000-$180.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  R-  N.  10,  Harfland,  Vt. 

Sg~>  nrn  l B.  W.  D.  free.  Official 
•  JK.I_i.IlI  EiVFAJij  Contest  Records  up  to 
2ol  eggs,  $3.00—15.  NELLIE  RUSSELL,  Woodbury, Conn. 

D  p  T'k  C  EGGS,  95.00  per  100  up. 

a  IV  Hi  i-J  tj  Member  Sew  York  State 

Poultry  Certification  Ass'll .  F.  T.  BOWMAN,  Slanfordville,  N.  T, 

BARRED  ROCKS- Trapnested— Eggs,  Chicks,  Young¬ 
sters.  Catalog,  details  free  I  A.  L.  SEARLES,  Milford,  H.  H. 

White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs,  50c  ea. 

$5.00  per  dozen.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Royal,  Pa. 

TURKEYS  and  PHEASANTS 

Mammoth  Bronze,  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red,  Narra- 
gansett  Eggs,  price  60c  and  up,  immediate  delivery. 
Also  eleven  varieties  of  Pheasant  Eggs.  Circular  free. 

BALLST0N  GAME  FARM.  Bo*  R.  BALLST0N  SPA,  N.  Y. 

II  leu**  Tnnl  t0  older  Eggs  and  Baby  Turkeys 
IT  ISn  I  I  00  Laic Irom  Esbenshade’s  Famous 
Bronze  Turkeys.  America’s  great  profit  paying  strain. 
Catalogue.  ESBENSHAOE  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  R.  R0NKS,  PENNA. 

ForSaie— BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS $3  50  for  6 


MRS.  L.  M  WAGNER 


R.  1 


$6.00  for  12 
Hopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  boru£bdon  TURKEY  EGGS 

SOceach.  Order  early.  JOHN T. EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N. Y_ 

Wanted  200  T urkey  Eggs  at  25c  ea  ■  you  can  supply 

at  that  price.  And  oblige,  JOHN  P.  BARTLES,  Fltmington,  H.  J. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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PINE  TREE 


Final  Reductions 


on 


“Dependable  Chicks” 

Order  Now — 

Prompt  May  Deliveries 

We've  cut  prices  to  the  bone,  yet  offer  you 
strictly  ‘Dependable  Chicks”  from  America’s 
pioneer  hatchery.  You’re  protected  by  our  guar¬ 
antee  and  reputation  for  36  years  of  square 
dealing. 


Pine  Tree  Matings — 
White  Leghorns  .... 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  Barred  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
and  White  Reeks 
Good  Mixed  Chicks 


50  100  500 

$6.50  $11.00  $52.50 

7.75  13.00  62.50 

9.00  16.00  77.50 

5.50  9.00  45.00 


Special  Matings— 3c  per  chick  higher 

We  prepay  all  charges  and  guarantee  safe  ar¬ 
rival  and  complete  satisfaction.  Join  with  a 
neighbor  and  benefit  by  reduced  prices  on  quan¬ 
tity  lots.  Late  Catalog  free. 


White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

Ready  May  15th 

Write  for  special  prices 
PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Jos.  D.  Wilson, 

mtMiTyfsiCYTC*  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


BABY  CHICKS 


S^White  Leghorrfj 

Thanks!  Friends, 
for  the  Bouquets 

We’re  getting  quite  a  few  letters 
daily  telling  how  well  Lord  Farms 
Chicks  are  doing  in  the  hands  of 
our  customers.  Once  in  a  great 
while  a  complaint,  due  to  poor  de¬ 
livery,  and  that  is  promptly  ad¬ 
justed.  For  safety  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  order — 

Lord  Farms  Grade  A  Chicks 

Sold  under  an  iron-clad  guarantee, 
May  shipments  made  at  reduced 
prices.  Write  for  our  78-page 
Year  Book. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street,  Methuen,  Mass. 


roofing  materials.  Shipped  in  sections,  ready 

to  put  up.  Better  and  cheaper  than  home 
made. 

Free  Catalog  shows  and  describes  many 
other  designs,  including  Pigeon  Houses,  Rab¬ 
bit  Hutches  and  Dog  Kennels.  Write  today. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  COMPANY, 

85  Depot  St,,  Randolph,  Mass. 


rilirKCBuff  Leghorns,  $10-100;  W.  Leghorns- 
V^Hl.V/*AiJ$8-100;  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $10-100; 
White  Rocks,  $12-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light,  $7.  May 
prices.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  postage, 
Circular  free.  JACOB  N IE, MOM),  Box  2,  MoAllsterville,  Pa. 


Favorable  weather  and  enormous  hatches  afford  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  profit.  Right  now,  wo  are 
offering  Chicks  as  fine,  as  strong  and  as  well  bred  as  we  have  ever  sold  at  prices  much  lower  than 
ever  before  so  early  in  the  season.  We  have  an  especially  fine  lot  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks, 
Hollywood  and  Belle  of  New  Jersey  strains.  Send  in  your  order  today:  let  us  fill  It  from  this 
week's  big  hatch. 

17  YEARS’  BREEDING  FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Every  year,  Rosemont  flocks  are  graded,  culled  and  mated  by  an  expert  poultryman  on  our  permanent 
staff.  Rosemont  Chicks  will  develop  into  birds  correct  in  type,  sound  in  color  and  above  all,  persistent 
layers  of  good-sized  eggs.  Chicks  ordered  today  can  be  shipped  the  first  week  in  May.  Take  full 
advantage  of  this  natural  growing  month. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  AND  WEEK  OF  MAY  14 


BREEDS 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Select  Grade  A  . 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$55.00 

$1 10.00 

Utility  Matings  . 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

BARRED  ROCKS.  R.  1.  REDS 

Select  Grade  A  . 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

Utility  Matings  . 

.  3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

125.00 

WH.  WYANDOTTES,  WH.  ROCKS, 
Select  Grade  A  . 

BR.  LEGHORNS 

8.00 

15.00 

73.00 

(45.00 

Utility  Matings  . 

7.50 

14.00 

70.00 

140.00 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Blood-Tested,  State  Certified  .. 

.  7.00 

12.00 

23.00 

112.50 

220.00 

MIXED  CHICKS  . 

5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

88.00 

All  shipments  prepaid  We  guarantee  you  100%  live  delivery  plus  complete  satisfaction. 

1,000  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets,  10  weeks  old,  90c  each:  12  weeks  old,  $1.20  each,  F.  0.  B.  shipping  point. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Potatoes  are  slightly  easier,  but  most 
produce  is  holding  at  steady  quotations. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  prints,  49  to  50c :  tubs, 
47  to  48c ;  dairyj  45  to  47c.  Cheese, 
steady ;  new  daisies,  flats,  27  to  28c ; 
longhorn,  28  to  29c ;  limburger,  30  to 
31c ;  brick,  32  to  33c ;  block  Swiss,  32 
to  35c.  Eggs,  steady ;  Grade  A.  30  to 
32e ;  grade  B,  29  to  30c ;  grade  C,  27  to 
28c ;  unclassified,  26  to  29e. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  23 
to  30c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  20c ;  chickens, 
32  to.  37c ;  capons,  45  to  4Se ;  ducks,  25 
to  29c ;  geese,  21  to  25c ;  turkyes,  40  to 
45c.  Live  poultry,  steady ;  fowls,  23  to 
28c ;  springers,  23  to  26c ;  old  roosters, 
17  to  18c ;  capons,  40  to  43c ;  ducks,  28 
to  30c ;  geese,  19  to  20c ;  broilers,  40 
to  50c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
King,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.65 ;  Baldwin,  $2.25 
to  $2.50 :  Northern  Spy,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ; 
McIntosh,  $3  to  $3.75 ;  Winesap,  west¬ 
ern.  box,  $3  to  $3.75 ;  Rome  Beauty, 
$3.25  to  $3.50 ;  Delicious,  $4  to  $5.50.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  easier ;  home-grown,  bu..  90c  to 
$1.60 ;  150-lb.  bag,  $3.75  to  $4.25 :  Ber¬ 
muda,  bbl.,  $12  to  $15 ;  sweets,  Teim., 
hamper,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  South 
American,  20-lb.  box,  $2  to  $3 ;  Almerias, 
$4.50  to  $5  ;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $4.25  to 
$6.50 ;  Fla.,  '$6  to  $8 ;  strawberries,  Ala., 
24-qt.  crate.  $6  to  $6.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  pea,  medium, 
$9.50  to  $10 ;  marrow,  white  kidney,  $10 
to  $11.  Onions,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu., 
$2.25  to  $2.75 ;  100-lb.  sack,  $3  to  $4. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate.  $3 
to  $4.50 ;  beans,  Fla.,  hamper.  $3.75  to 
$5.75 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25 ;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  30c ;  cabbage,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  celery, 
doz.,  65c  to  $1 :  cucumbers,  box,  $2.75  to 
$4 ;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50  to  $3.75 ; 
endive,  Cal.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $4 ;  horse¬ 
radish.  bbl.,  $23  to  $26 ;  lettuce,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  90c  to  $1 ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bclis,  50 
to  75c ;  parsley,  doz.,  50  to  65e ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.40 ;  peas,  Cal.,  era.te,  $3.25 
to  $3.75;  peppers,  Cal.,  crate,  $3.75  to 
$5 ;  radishes,  doz.  bclis,  25  to  35c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  Tex.,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ;  tomatoes, 
Fla.,  carrier,  $3.50  to  $4.50 ;  turnips,  bu., 
40c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — IToney.  steady  ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  21e ;  dark,  12  to  14c.  Maple 
products,  steady ;  new  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  old,  $1.35  to  $1.65 ;  sugar,  lb., 
16  to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
$15  <to  $17 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $14 ; 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat,  bran,  ear- 
lot,  $38;  standard  middlings,  $37.50;  red- 
dog,  $41.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent 
protein,  $56 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $54 ; 
hominy,  $42.50 ;  gluten,  $44.90 ;  oatfeed, 
$21.75.  C.  H.  B. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  fight  for  what  is 
now  Chicago  real  estate  valued  at  $500,- 
000,000  begun  by  “Capt.”  George  Welling¬ 
ton  Streeter,  a  lake  front  squatter,  half 
a  century  ago,  ended  in  defeat  for  his 
heirs  April  18.  The  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  dismissed  their  ap¬ 
peal  because  it  had  not  been  perfected 
within  legal  time  of  three,  months.  When 
Streeter  threw  up  a  dugout  ou  the  lake 
front  the  land  he  claimed  was  his  “Dee- 
strict  of  Lake  Michigan.”  It  was  a 
stretch  of  sandy  waste,  shifted  continual¬ 
ly  by  wind  and  water.  It  is  today  the 
near-north  side  of  Chicago,  and  within 
it  are  some  the  city’s  leading  hotels  and 
apartment  houses.  When,  the  “Cap’ll” 
died  in  1921  his  widow  continued  his 
fight  with  other  of  his  relatives.  In  1925 
they  appealed  to  the  Federal  District 
Court,  which  held  that  Streeter’s  squat¬ 
ter  tenancy  never  had  been  legalized. 

Eight  persons  were  burned  to  death 
at  Denver,  Col.,  April  20,  and  18  others 
were  injured,  several  probably  fatally, 
when  three  terrific  explosions  rocked  and 
set  fire  to  the  Alexander  industries  plant 
at  Englewood,  a  suburb.  None  of  the  26 
men  and  women  working  in  the  paint 
shop  of  the  plant  escaped  uninjured.  The 
company  engages  in  a  number  of  enter¬ 
prises  including  the  manufacture  of  air¬ 
planes,  and  the  fire  spread  rapidly  from 
the  paint  shop  with  its  store  of  highly 
inflammable  materials  used  in  the  “dop¬ 
ing”  of  airplane  wings.  Flames  en¬ 
veloped  the  building  after  the  first  blast. 
Men  and  women,  their  clothes  in  flames, 
staggered  from  the  burning  structure 
while  rescuers  rushed  in  and  emerged 
with  the  seared  bodies  of  others. 

April  21  storms  of  wind  and  rain 
caused  heavy  loss  in  the  South  and 
Southwest.  Damage  in  the  vicinity  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  said  to  approach 
$1,000,000,  three  persons  were  killed  and 
many  injured.  In  Texas  and  Arkansas 
many  persons  were  injured,  and  there 
was  heavy  property  loss  between  Atlanta, 
Tex.,  and  Fulton,  Ark.  Several  thou¬ 
sand  acres  in  north  central  Arkansas 
were  under  water  as  the  result  of  the 
White  River  being  in  flood. 

Cadet  James  Scott  Henderson  of  Ges- 
sie,  Inch,  was  killed  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.. 
April  23,  when  his  army  airplane  collided 
with  another  plane  9,000  feet  in  the  air 
and  plunged  to  earth.  Cadet  Douglas  M. 
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Swisher,  Seattle.  Wash.,  pilot  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  plane,  leaped  to  safety  in  his  para¬ 
chute  after  falling  almost  3,000  feet  iu 
his  disabled  craft.  Both  flyers  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  advanced  flying  school  at 
Kelly  Field  and  were  engaged  in  their 
first  high  altitude  pursuit  manoeuvers 
with  other  planes.  Henderson  was  flying 
at  10,000  feet  with  a  formation  simulat¬ 
ing  an  attack  on  Swisher’s  formation 
which  was  1,000  feet  below. 


WASHINGTON.  —  The  Migratory 
Bird  Bill,  which  has  been  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  Senate  for  years,  was 
Passed  without  a  record  vote  April  is 
after  Senator  Norbeck  (R.,  S.  D.),  re¬ 
vamped  the  entire  measure  to  meet  in¬ 
dividual  objections.  The  bill  itself  pro¬ 
vides  for  establishing-  refuges  for  migra¬ 
tory  birds.  A  provision  calling  for  its 
maintenance  by  $1  Federal  licenses  for 
hunting  migratory  game  birds,  was  strick¬ 
en  out  and  a  clause  inserted  limiting  an¬ 
nual  expenditures  to  $1,000,000,  subject 
to  appropriation  action  by  subsequent  ses¬ 
sions  of  Congress. 


for  bids  on  two  great  rigid  dirigibles 
which  Congress  lias  authorized.  About 
$S, 000,000  will  be  spent  for  the  ships 
each  of  which  are  to  be  787  feet  long  and 
13214  feet  in  diameter,  in  order  to  carry 
a  crew  of  16  officers  and  45  men  and 
five  airplanes.  They  must  have  a  cruisiiw 
radius  of  11,200  miles.  Two  years  ago 
Congress  authorized  the  construction  of 
two  ships,  but  appropriated  only  $200,- 
000.  The  Goodyear  Zeppelin  Company  in 
Dayton,  won.  the  design  contest  but' de¬ 
clined  to  begin  construction  except  on  a 
cost  plus  basis,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  had  limited  the  proposed  ex¬ 
penditure .  to  $4,500,000.  Present  request 
was  for  bids  for  the  design  and  construc¬ 
tion.  Tlie  bids  will  be  received  up  to 
July  26. 

Award  of  the  Soldiers’  Medal  for 
heroism  to  Sergeant  Maxwell  Weinstein, 
of  Brooklyn,  attached  to  the  regimental 
band,  15th  Infantry,  now  in  China,  and 
to  Edwin  C.  Sherrer,  of  Bannockburn, 
Ga.,  attached  to  the  7th  Infantry,  Van¬ 
couver  Barracks,  Wash.,  was  announced 
April  20  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Wein¬ 
stein  rescued  an  unconscious  woman  from 
a  burning  building  in  Tientsin,  China,  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life  last  February  1. 
Sherrer  rescued  three  passengers  from  an 
automobile  which  skidded  over  an  em¬ 
bankment  on  the  Pacific  Highway  and 
into  a  lake  near  Milwaukee,  Ore',  last 
December  27. 

April  24  the  House  passed  the  amended 
Jones-Reid  flood  control  bill,  254  to  91. 
The  bill  that  the  House  approved  by  a 
slight  margin  over  the  two-thirds  required 
to  pass  it  over  a  Presidential  veto  con¬ 
tains  these  features : 

1.  General  authorization  of  $325,000,- 
000,  in  addition  to  $17,500,000  for  sepa¬ 
rate  control  project  ou  Sacramento  River 
in  California. 

2.  Board  made  up  of  Chief  of  Army 
Engineers,  President  of  Mississippi  River 
Commission,  and  one  civilian  engineer, 
which  must  report  to  the  President  for 
approval  of  plans. 

3.  Government  shall  build  all  protec¬ 
tion  works  and  furnish  all  needed  land 
except  levees  for  the  main  stream  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  shall  come  back  from 
local  interests.  Government  will  pur¬ 
chase  “flowage  rights”  rather  than  land, 
thus  avoiding  “extortionate”  prices  feared 
by  the  President. 

4.  Ten  million  dollars  unexpended  bal¬ 
ance  from  previous  flood  control  appropri¬ 
ations  made  available. 

5.  Surveys  of  reservoirs  on  tributaries. 

6.  Government  protected  against  dam¬ 
ages  to  public  utilities,  meeting  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  demands  in  this  connection. 


AVIATION. — April  21  wireless  dis¬ 
patches  received  at  Copenhagen  reported 
a  successful  flight  across  the  North  Polar 
region.  Capt.  George  H.  Wilkins,  an 
Australian,  with  Pilot  Carl  B.  Eilesou  of 
Hatton,  N.  D.,  flew  from  Port  Barron, 
Alaska,  to  Spitzbergen.  The  plane  was 
forced  down  25  miles  before  they 
reached  Spitzbergen,  and  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  stay  on  an  uninhabited  island 
five  days  during  severe  storms.  Capt. 
Wilkins  reports  no  land  in  the  unexplored 
area  supposed  by  previous  Arctic  ex¬ 
plorers  to  contain  land. 

April  25  the  German  flyers  and  their 
plane  were  still  marooned  on  Greenly 
Island.  Floyd  Bennett,  who  started  to 
their  rescue  when  suffering  from  in¬ 
fluenza,  had  to  remain  at  Murray  Bay, 
dangerously  ill  with  pneumouia.  April 
24  Lindbergh  flew  to  Murray  Bay  taking 
serum  for  Bennett’s  treatment,  but  Ben¬ 
nett  died  the  same  day. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Ohio’s  first 
annual  baby  eliiek  fair,  held  at  Ohio  State 
University,  March  22  and  23,  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  it  was  national  in  scope, 
rather  than  a  mere  State  affair,  with  an 
attendance  of  about  1,500,  with  50  com¬ 
mercial  exhibits,  and  with  people  pres¬ 
ent  from  at  least  15  States.  This  unique 
fair  was  planned  by  the  department  of 
poultry  husbandry  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  of  which  Prof.  E.  L.  Dakan  is  head. 
Among  the  exhibits  were  most  of  the 
leading  feed  manufacturers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  three  large  incubator  companies  with 
their  machines,  including  one  of  47.000- 
egg  capacity,  wooden  and  metal  brooder 
houses,  a  company  with  a  new  ultra-violet 
ray  lamp,  manufacturers  of  brooder 
stoves,  drinking  fountains,  ventilators 
and  other  equipment,  insecticide  manufac¬ 
turers,  grit  dealers  and  magazines. 
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Market  News&  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

While  the  local  market  is  taking  on  the 
aspect  of  Spring  it  has  done  so  slowly. 
Such  commodities  as  spinach,  scallions 
and  dandelion  greens  have  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  from  nearby  farms,  best  spinach 
averaging  about  80c  bushel,  but  plenty  of 
poor  stock  is  bringing  much  less.  As¬ 
paragus  is  quite  plentiful  but  originates 
largely  in  South  Carolina  and  California. 
Ordinarily  by  the  first  of  May  New  Jer¬ 
sey  growers  are  cutting  freely  but  the 
season  is  late.  A  frost  occurred  in  New 
Jersey  and  nearby  States  about  April  18 
which  cut  back  the  asparagus  already 
showing  as  well  as  doing  more  or  less 
damage  to  apple  buds  and  peach  blos¬ 
soms.  The  strawberry  bloom  was  reported 
as  injured  t(  some  extent  in  Delaware 
and  Maryland  and  Virginia.  At  present 
strawberries  are  quite  plentiful  from 
Louisiana  as  the  season  in  that  State 
has  now  gotten  well  under  way.  A  great 
many  of  the  berries  are  being  cold  at  auc¬ 
tion  at  the  early  morning  market,  24 
quart  crates  selling  at  from  $4.95  to  $5.15 
a  crate.  Nearby  apples  from  local  cold 
storage  have  been  selling  fairly  well,  best 
Romes,  Staymans,  Delicious  and  Para¬ 
gons  selling  $2.75  to  $3.25  a  bushel.  The 
earlot  market  was  very  quiet.  String 
beans  have  worked  downward  under  more 
liberal  offerings  to  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  % 
bushel  where  earlier  in  the  season  they 
were  bringing  $6  to  $9.  Beets  have  not 
changed  very  much,  Texas  bushels 
bunched  selling  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Texas 
growers  are  just  getting  well  into  the 
onion  season,  only  about  1,682  cars  be¬ 
ing  moved  to  April  21  compared  with 
about  2,243  cars  a  year  ago.  Texas  ex¬ 
pects  a  much  larger  crop  than  last  year 
as  the  southern  part  of  the  State  alone 
is  expected  to  move  over  3,425,000  bushels 
or  over  a  million  bushels  more  than  last 
year.  Texas  stock  sold  at  $2.40  to  $2.75 
per  crate  holding  about  a  bushel  but  mar¬ 
ket  was  weak  while  the  market  on  old 
stock  was  dull  at  $3.50  per  100  lbs.  for 
medium  to  large  yellow  varieties  from 
York  State.  The  potato  market  closed 
firm  with  Florida  double  headed  barrels 
Spaulding  Rose  U.  S.  No.  1  selling  around 
$11  a  barrel  in  Philadelphia  and  were 
quoted  steady  in  the  Hastings,  Fla.,  sec¬ 
tion  at  $9.50  to  $10  a  barrel.  Old  stock  sold 
on  a  steady  to  firm  market  at  $3.50  to 
$3.85  per  150-lb.  sack  for  Maine  Green 
Mountains  and  Pennsylvania  round 
whites  in  two-busliel  sacks  were  quoted  on 
the  street  at  $2.75  to  $3.15.  New  cab¬ 
bage  is  bringing  a  good  price,  100-lb. 
crates  bringing  about  $5.25,  but  old  cab¬ 
bage  sold  on  a  weak  market  at  $2  to 
$2.25  per  sacked  cwt. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  for  the  week  ending  April 
23  were  reported  as  46,529  cases  against 
50,700  cases  for  the  week  previous  and 
44,863  cases  for  same  week  a  year  ago. 
During  the  week  fancy  stock  advanced 
slightly.  There  was  a  fairly  active  de¬ 
mand  for  top  grades  and  very  fancy  fresh 
eggs  put  up  for  the  carton  trade  ranged 
36  to  39c.  Carefully  selected  eggs  can- 
died  and  in  cases  averaged  34c  a  dozen. 
Firsts  held  steady  at  28  to  28i/jC  while 
extra  firsts  were  quoted  at  30i/>c  a  dozen. 
There  was  some  trading  in  storage  eggs 
which  were  also  selling  on  a  firmer  mar¬ 
ket,  storage  packed  extra  firsts  selling  at 
32c,  and  storage  packed  firsts  were 
quoted  at  31c  a  dozen.  The  into  storage 
movement  of  eggs  has  been  rather  light, 
only  81,137  eases  being  reported  in  the 
public  warehouses  in  Philadelphia  on 
April  23  as  against  154,875  cases  a  year 
ago.  On  pril  21,  1922,  there  were  2,- 
185,716  cases  in  storage  in  26  cities 
against  2,808,056  cases  a  year  ago. 

Live  poultry  was  irregular.  After  a 
firm  situation  live  fowl  commenced  to 
arrive  more  freely  and  an  easier  tone  de¬ 
veloped.  Live  colored  fowl  were  quoted 
at  32  to  33c  and  White  Leghorns  worked 
out  at  28  to  30c  a  lb.  Offerings  of  broil¬ 
ers  were  rather  light  and  the  market  was 
quiet,  Plymouth  Rock  broilers,  fancy, 
weighing  1 %  to  2  lbs.  selling  50  to  52c, 
and  R.  I.  Red  broilers  were  quoted  at  45 
to  48c  a  lb.  Leghorns  were  valued  at 
36  to  42c  as  ‘to  quality  and  old  roosters 
at  18c  a  lb.  White  Pekin  ducks  sold  gen¬ 
erally  25  to  28c  a  lb.  Weather  condi¬ 
tions  have  not  been  very  favorable  to  the 
trading  in  dressed  poultry,  but  receipts  of 
fowl  were  light  and  value  well  maintained. 
Old  roosters,  however,  were  very  dull. 
Fresh-killed  fowl,  barreled-paeked,  4  to 
5 lbs.,  ranged  28  to  29c ;  6-lb.  sizes  or 
heavier  and  3  to  3^-lb.  sizes  selling  25 
to  27c  a  lb.  Light  weights,  2  lbs.  or  un¬ 
der,  sold  as  low  as  22c  a  lb.  Cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  of  dressed  poultry  are  con¬ 
siderably  lighter  than  a  year  ago  when 
in  Philadelphia  there  were  over  3,221.000 
lbs.  on  hand  compared  Avith  only  1,872,- 
850  lbs.  on  hand  on  April  23,  1928. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments. 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter.  —  Creamery,  lb.,  55c;  best 
dairy,  lb.,  54c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  31c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  40c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs,  doz., 
24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  29c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c ;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market 
day  at  the  lowest  pre\Tailing  prices.  As¬ 
paragus,  lb.,  30c ;  apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c;  beets,  lb.,  4c; 
buckwheat  flour,  new,  lb.,  5c ;  graham 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  new  cabbage,  lb.,  7c;  cab¬ 
bage,  head,  5c ;  red,  head,  6c ;  old  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  2c;  carrots,  bch,  4c;  dry,  lb., 
5c ;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c ;  cauliflower,  lb., 
12c;  cucumbers,  each,  20c;  endi\-e,  lb., 
12c;  horseradish,  y2  pt.,  15c;  lettuce, 
»  heads,  25c ;  home-grown  lettuce,  bch, 
5c ;  onions,  pk.,  30c ;  green,  bch,  5c ;  pars¬ 
ley,  bch,  10c ;  peppers,  doz.,  25c ;  pota¬ 
toes, _  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.70;  parsnips, 
lb.,  5c ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  salsify,  bch, 
10c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk., 
30c;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
40c;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  2Sc ; 
porterhouse,  Avestern,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin, 
Avestern,  lb.,  30c;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c; 
head  cheese,  lb.,  40c ;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  20c ;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb., 
20c ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
45c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  15c;  mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  sliced,  lb.,  38c; 
rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c ;  pork  loins,  lb., 
16c ;  Avhole  hams,  lb.,  16c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  20c ; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  SAveet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  straAA'berry 
plants,  100.  75c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c; 
cordAvood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  30c ;  dressed,  lb.,  55c ;  foAvls, 
live,  lb.,  26  to  35c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45c ; 
springers,  live,  p  28  to  35c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  45  to  50c ;  broilers,  dressed,  lb.,  75c ; 
broilers,  live,  lb.,  60c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
45c;  geese,  live,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  guinea 
hens,  each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c 
to  $1 ;  butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c ;  eggs,  crate, 
$8  to  $9 ;  retail,  30  to  33c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  45c. 

_ Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 

75c ;  beans,  lb.,  6  to  9c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  30 
to  40e;  carrots,  bu.,  75c;  celery,  doz. 
bchs,  50  to  75c ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ; 
cap,  20  to  25c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $2;  potatoes, 
bu.,  large,  $1.55  to  $1.65 ;  bu.  medium, 
$1  to  $1.25  ;  bu,  small,  60  to  75c ;  onions, 
doz.  bchs,  60c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  50  to  75c ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  $1.50;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  75c;  turnips,  bu.,  50c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu..  $1.25  to  $3.25. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$15 ;  wheat,  bu.,  neAV,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  11  to  13c ; 
veal,  dressed,  lb..  15  to  19c;  lamb, 
dressed,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  mutton,  15  to  27c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Cabbage,  doz.  luls.,  35  to 
50c ;  100  lids.,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  carrots, 
bskt..  35  to  40c;  bu.,  60  to  75c;  celery, 
doz.  bchs.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  knobs,  doz.,  40 
to  60c;  cucumbers,  h.  h.,  p.  doz.,  $3  to 
$3.25 ;  endive,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c ; 
horseradish,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  kale,  bu.,  50 
to  60c ;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.  lids.,  30  to 
50c ;  onions  yelloAv,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
parsnips,  bskt.,  50  to  65c ;  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  parsley,  doz.  bclis.,  25  to  30c ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs.,  30  to  35c;  rhubarb,  h.  h.  doz. 
bchs.,  $1.25  to  $1.30 ;  turnips,  bskt.,  35 
to  40c ;  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bchs.,  50  to  70c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.75; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65;  Northern 
Spy,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50. 

Live  Poultry. — FoavIs,  heavy,  lb.,  29 
to  30c ;  light,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  roosters, 
old.  lb.,  25  to  28c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  in  cases,  doz. 
28  to  30c ;  small  lots,  30  to  35c ;  butter, 
country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalted, 
lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c ;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25 ;  buekAvheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24  sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buekAvheat,  fancy, 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  26  to  2Sc. 


HAY  AND  STRAAV 

There  Avere  fairly  liberal  offerings  of 
hay  and  the  market  was  weak,  No.  2 
Timothy  hay  being  quoted  at  $15.50  to 
$16.50  a  ton  and  No.  3  at  $13.50  to 
$14.50  a  ton.  Best  clover  mixed  Avas 
valued  at  50c  a  ton  under  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy  Avhile  straight  rye  straAv  topped  the 
market  at  $20  to  $21  a  ton.  Wheat  straw 
averaged  $14.25  a  ton.  b.  av.  s. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

During  the  past  Aveek  this  market  has 
ruled  moderately  active  on  most  produce. 
The  decided  advances  in  price  on  cab¬ 
bage  and  carrots  were  perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  happenings.  The  market  on 


thay  is  very  quiet  with  very  little  eastern 
offered. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  light.  Baldwins  Mass.  A  grade,  $3 
to  $3.50.  Fancy,  large  sizes,  $3.60  to 
$3.75.  Ungraded,  $2  to  $3  box.  Me., 
A2*4  to  2y2-in.,  $7.50  to  $9.50  bbl.  Best 
Russets,  $2  to  $3.25.  Ben  Davis,  $1.50 
to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  N.  H.  Baldwins, 
A2y2-in.  up,  $9  to  $10  bbl.  Me.  Spies, 
A  grade,  $7  to  $8.  Ben  Davis,  unclassi¬ 
fied,  $4  to  $6  bbl. 

Beets. — Supplies  light,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native  cut  off,  $1.25  to  $1.75  std. 
bu.  box.  Texas,  erts,  mostly  $3.50  to 
$3.75. 

Cabbage.  —  Supplies  light,  demand 
good.  N.  Y.  Danish,  $2.50  to  $3  100  lbs. 
Fla.,  hamp.,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  Texas, 
erts,  $6. 

Carrots.  —  Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good  for  best.  Native  cut  off, 
washed  ord.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  best,  mostly 
$2.10  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box.  Texas,  erts, 
bchs,  $4  to  $5. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Fla.,  10-in.  erts,  $3.50  to 
$4.50. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native  h.h.,  best,  50  to  70 
cukes,  $5  to  $7  std.  bu.  box.  Ohio,  bskts, 
24  cukes,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  h.h.,  18  hds.  ord., 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Best,  mostly,  $1.60  to 
$1.75  std.  bu.  box.  Iceberg,  Ariz.  erts, 
$3  to  $4,  few  higher. 

Onions.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
light.  100-lb.  sacks,  Yellow,  medium  to 
small,  poor,  Conn.  Valley,  75c  to  $1.50. 
Few  natixm  ord.,  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 
N.  Y.  State,  ord.,  mostly  $3.25  to  $3.50 
100  lbs.  Mich.,  $4  to  $4.25.  Egyptians, 
few  sales,  $4.75  to  $5  110  lbs.  Texas, 
erts,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Parsnips. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good  for  best.  Native  cut  off, 
washed,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  few  Spring  dug, 
$1.60  to  $2  std.  bu.  box;  poorer,  lower. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Me.  and  N.  B.  Gr.  Mts.,  $2.25  to 
$2.40;  mostly,  $2.40  100  lbs.  Fla., 
Spauldings,  U.  S.  1,  $12  bbl. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good..  -Native  h.h.,  mostly  15  to  15%c  lb. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Bskts,  Md.,  $1.10  to  $1.25. 
Va.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Va.,  bbls.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50. 

Squash. — Supplies  light,  demand  light. 
Native  Hubbard,  mostly  $100'  ton ;  $4  to 
$4.50  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Native  h.h.,  mostly  35c; 
fexv  40c  lb.  Mex.  lugs,  $2  to  $3."  Fla., 
erts,  $1.75  to  $3.25. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  poor.  Native  Ruta  and  Purple 
Tops,  35  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  White 
Capes,  few  sales,  fancy,  $3  to  $3.50  100 
lbs.  Rutabagas,  P.  E.  I.,  $1  to  $1.50 
100  lbs. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  No.  1  Timothy,  $21 
to  $22.  Eastern,  $15  to  $19.  Clover, 
mixed  red,  $18  to  $20  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  45i4c;  firsts,  44%  to  45c;  seconds, 
44e  lb.  Storage  extras,  45c;  firsts,  441/4c ; 
seconds,  43%  to  44c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  35c ;  mixed  colors, 
34c ;  white  extras,  33c  doz. ;  pullets,  29 
to  31c ;  fresh  eastern  extras,  33c ;  un¬ 
dergrades,  28  to  29c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  extra 
fresh,  26c.  Firsts,  fresh,  24  to  25c.  Ex¬ 
tras  held.  29c.  Firsts  held,  27  to  28c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  Pea, 
$10.50  to  $10.75.  Cal.,  small  Avhite, 
$10.25  to  $10.50.  Yellow  Eyes,  $10.50  to 
$11.  Red  Kidney,  $9.25  to  $9.50.  Limas, 
$9.50  to  $9.75  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool. — Market  firm.  Receipts  of  do¬ 
mestic  for  Aveek  ending  April  21,  1,207,- 
600  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  49 
to  50c ;  clothing,  37  to  39c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  50  to  51c ;  clothing,  40  to  42e ; 
%  blood,  combing,  52  to  53c ;  clothing, 
45c ;  %  blood,  combing,  53c ;  clothing, 
45c ;  low  %  blood,  combing,  45  to  47c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.17  to  $1.22;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03: 
*4  blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1 .09 ;  cloth¬ 
ing,  90  to  95c ;  %  blood,  combing,  97c  to 
$1.03;  clothing,  87  to  92c;  14  mlood, 
combing,  90  to  95c ;  clothing,  75  to  80c ; 
low  !4  blood,  combing,  77  to  S2c ;  terr. 
mostly,  combing,  $1.15  to  $1.20;  cloth¬ 
ing,  $1.05  to  $1.10 ;  !4  blood,  combing, 
$1.12  to  $1.15;  clothing,  97c  to  $1.02; 
%  blood,  combing,  $1.03  to  $1.08;  cloth¬ 
ing,  92  to  97c;  14  blood,  combing,  95c  to 
$1 ;  clothing,  80  to  85c ;  Ioay  %  blood, 
combing,  80  to  85c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

April  26,  1928. 

MILK 

April :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A.  $1.7814,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B.  $2.0314  ;  Class  3,  $2. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
514c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  Classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.80 ; 
Class  2,  $1.90 :  Class  3,  $1.90. 

BUTTER 

Creamery.  fresh,  fancy. $0.47  @$0.47% 

Extra,  92  score  ...  .46% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .4514 @  .46% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .44%  @  .4514 


Lower  grades . 

.43  @ 

729 

.44 

Storage,  firsts  . 

.45  @ 

.46 

Seconds  . 

.43%  @ 

.44% 

Ladles  . 

•35y2@ 

.40 

Packing  stock  . 

.32  @ 

.34i/2 

Centralized . 

.44  @ 

.46 

Renovated  . 

SAveet,  fancy  . 

•45i/2@ 

•421/3 

.49 

Extra  . 

•47  %@ 

.48 

Firsts  . 

.46  @ 

.47 

Seconds  . 

.44i/2  @ 

•451/2 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held,  fancy. $0.2914 @$0.30 

Flats,  fresh  . 22  @  .2214 

Wisconsin,  held . 29  @  .29% 

Daisies,  fresh . 23  @  .2314 

EGGS 


Nearby,  fancy,  white  ..$0.34 


Average  extras . 32 

Extra  firsts . 31 

Firsts  . 30 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . .  .32 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Neai'by  . 34 

Gathered,  best  . 30 

Common  to  good . 27 


@$0.35 
@  .33 
@  .31i/2 

@  .30i/2 

@  .38 


@  .35 
@  .31 
@  .29 


LIVE  POULTRY 

FoavIs,  lb . . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese . . . 

Tame  rabbits . 


$0.25@$0.32 
.30  @  .55 
.16 

.18  @  .24 

.12 

.25  @  .28 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.34@$0.45 

Fair  to  good . 22@  .30 

Broilers . 35  @  .54 

Roosters  . 20 @  .23 

FoavIs  . 24  @  .32 

Capons,  9  lbs . , . 45@  .53 

Mixed  weights . 38@  .44 

Ducks  . 15  @  .20 

Geese . 18@  .23 

Turkeys,  young . 43@  .46 

Old  . 32  @  .38 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 45 @  .55 

Dark,  doz . 3.00 @  3.50 

Culls  .  2.00  @  2.50 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs,  140  to  150  lbs . 


$12.00@13.50 
.  7.75 @  9.25 
.  4.25 @  7.00 
.14.0O@16.50 
.  8.00@  10.00 
.15.50  @16.00 
.  9. 50  @11. 00 


DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . . 

Good  to  prime . . 

Culls  . 

Lambs,  h.h.,  head . . 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . . 

Cows  . 


$0.19@$0.20 
.15@  .18 

.10@  .14 

6.00  @13.00 
,18.00  @23.00 
12.50@14.00 
15.00  @17.00 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  150  lbs. 

Maine,  150  lbs . 

Bulk,  180  lbs.  . . . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Idaho,  bu . 

Cuban,  bu.  . 

Florida,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  . 


...$2.25  @$4.75 
...  3.10 @  3.85 
. ..  4.00  @  4.90 
...  6.00@12.00 
...  2.85 @  3.00 
. ..  3.25  @  4.00 
. ..  3.50@10.25 
. . .  .75  @  3.00 


VEGETABLES 


Anise,  bu . . 

Asparagus,  doz . [ 

Beets,  Texas,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bu . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . * 

Celery  hearts,  doz . * 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Dandelions,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Lettuce,  bu . . . . 

Onions,  wn.,  yellow, "100  lbs..’ 

Parsley,  bu . 

Parsnips,  bbl. . 

Peas,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6  bskt.  crate _ 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.  . . . 

White,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 


$3.00@$4.00 
1.25  @  5.00 
2.25 @  3.00 
1.50  @  3.00 
1.00@  1.25 
2.00  @  3.25 
1.00@  1.50 
1.50  @  5.50 
.75@  1.00 
2.00@  3.50 
3.0O@  9.00 
1.00  @  2.50 
3.25 @  7.75 
1.00@  1.75 
2.00  @  3.00 
2.00  @  5.00 
•75@  1.50 
.50  @  1.00 
1.50  @  5.50 
1.00@  4.25 
1.85  @  2.00 
.75  @  .85 

2.00@  3.00 


DRIED  BEANS 


(Jobbing 
Marrow,  100  lbs.  . . . 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney . 

White  kidney . 


Prices ) 

. $10.00@10.25 

.  10.25 


. 9.25  @  9.50 

. 10.25@10.50 


FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.00@$4.25 

^  Bbl.  . .  4.00@11.00 

Grapes,  S.  A.,  20-lb.  box  ...  2.50@  5.50 

Oranges,  Fla.,  box  .  3.70@  9.35 

Cal.  .  3.60@  6.95 

Strawberries,  S’n,  qt . 15@  .35 

HAY  AND  STRAAV 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $22.00  @23.00 

£/>•  2 . 18.00@21.00 

No.  3  .  14.00@17.00 

Clover  mixed  . 17.00@21.00 

StraAv,  rye  . 22.00  @24.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  1  dark  Spring . $1.73% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.28% 

Oats,  No.  2  Avhite . 78% 

Rye  .  L32 

Barley  .  1.01 


The  stout  old  gentleman  rushing  along 
the  platform  just  missed  his  train  and  re¬ 
turned  puffing  and  blowing  to  be  greeted 
by  a  porter  Avith  the  question:  “Missed 
your  train,  sir?”  “No,”  Avas  the  reply. 
“I  didn’t  like  the  look  of  it,  so  I  chased 
it  off  the  platform!” — Birmingham  Post. 
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BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  free  range,  selected  stock 
at  $9.00  per  100;  $42.00  per  600;  $80.00 
per  1000.  Hatches  June  6, 12, 19.  26th.  100 % 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 

Robert  Clamer  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

WILL  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Light  Mixed . 7c  Owen’s  Strain  Reds,  12c 

S. C.W.  Leghorns,  8c  S.C.  W.L.  Wyckoff,  12c 

Rocks  and  Reds,  10c  Heavy  Mixed .  9c 

Half  cent  less  on  500  lots. 

One  cent  less  on  1,000  lots. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop.,  United  Phone,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks..  MSS  and 

Black  Minorcas . 

White  Leghorns .  SI  E  »  yp 

Mixed  .  ww  r 


100  £  live  arrival  guaranteed — Postpaid. 

EDGEW OOD  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L,  Romlg,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

MAY  PRICES  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . .  $2.60  $4.50  $8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

<  'ash  or  C.  O.  D.  These  chicks  are  carefully  selected 
from  our  free  range,  bred-to-lay  flocks.  We  pay  post¬ 
age.  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  our  reduced  prices 
on  large  lots.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Penns. 


|  Pinecrcst  Orchards  Strain 

s  &D  l  baby  chicks 


Day  old  to  ten  weeks  old. 

Stock  free  from  white  diarrhea.  State  tested. 
Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 


SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  GROTON,  MASS. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

We  offer  some  Rock  Chicks  from  Pennsylvania  State 
Sealed  Leg  Banded— Certified. 

Ship  C  O.  D.  25  SO  100 

S.C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $8.35  08.35  $13.00 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns...  3,75  5.85  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  3.00  4.00  7.00 

We  pay  parcel  poBt  and  guarantee  100%  good,  strong 
chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  lOOo  lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Props-,  Star  Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 
Free  Range  Stock. 

Write  for  prices.  Prompt  Live  Delivery. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Prop.  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


12,000  Hens  Mated 
to  Pedigreed  Males 

Males  heading  our  flocks  are  from  datns 
with  records  of  200-273  eggs.  Get  our 
catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  especial¬ 
ly  bred  White  Leghorns.  Two  sons  of 
Maizie,  the  world’s  record  hen,  are  in  our 
flocks.  Over  210  hens  made  over  200  eggs 
in  trapnest  under  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  on  our 
two  breeding  farms.  All  chicks  Ohio  accredited.  Write 
for  details.  Prices  are  right  and  our  stock  unusual. 
LAYON  LEGHORN  FARMS,  R.  6,  St.  Clairavllla,  Ohio 


Maizie 
World’s 
Record  Hen 


CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Rocks . $8.95  $6.60  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _  2.75  6.50  10.00  47.60  90 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.25  4.50  8.00  37.60 

1  pay  postage.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  full 
count.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 
FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  -  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


25  50  100  600  1000 

Wh  Leghorns . $2  50  $4  50  $  B  OO  $37.50  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3  50  5  50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

R.  I  Reds .  3  50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00  32  50  60.00 


Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm  Strain,  N.  Y^Stat* 

Certified,  Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Chicks 
hatched  from  breeders  on  our  own  farm  only. 

BABY  CHICKS .  6c  each 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS . 20c  each 

3-WEEK-OLD  PULLETS  . $1.10  each 

MILTON  P.  PHILLIPS 
Successor  to  Arthur  11.  Penny 
BOX  438  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  Oc. 
Rocks.  Reds,  I  *c.  Wy- 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  1 3c.  Black  Giants, 
I  8c.  HK>%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washiugtonville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


rmrVQ  large  TYPE  ENGLISH 
LillLllO  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

$8.00  per  100  and  $12.00  per  100 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $10.00  per  100 
Assorted  .  .  $7.00  and  $9.00  per  100 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY.  R.  R.  3.  Millerstowo.  Pa. 


flu  I  AM  Q  Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8e 
Urdu  Ad  for  June.  From-my  free  range  flock.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM ,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
teach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 


CHICKS 

Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of. 

We  have  trap  nested 
every  day  since  1916. 
Customer  reports  over 
200-egg  flock  average  from  our  stock. 
Every  chick  from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from 
B.  W.  D.  New  Mating  List  is  interesting. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2,  please. 


- SINGLE  COM  B' - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

breeders  on  free  farm  ranere.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  e£gs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  nnd  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  Sc  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


EWING’S  Ewhi't^1  LEGHORNS 

give  satisfaction.  24th  year.  White  Leghorns  exclusively. 
For  14  years  mules  from  250  to  314  egg  hens  have  sired 
my  stock.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free,  on  farm 
range.  HUSKY  CHICKS  and  FERTILE  EGGS.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  and  quality  that  please.  Catalog  free. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PAP 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

The  Kind  That  Lay — The  famous  Hampton  Black  Leg¬ 
horn  Chick,  will  please  you  and  grow  into  best  layer 
and  profit  payer  you  ever  had.  A  trial  will  convince 
you  of  the  superior  merits  of  the  Black  Leghorn.  Write 
today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  « f"? 

horns  nnd 

K.  I.  Red h.  Reduction  on  all  chicks  May  and  June. 
Hatch  every  week.  Free  delivery.  Circular. 

BABY  CIIICK  FARM,  Staatsburg-on-Hudsen,  N.  Y. 


5  f  Whitp  I  Pfflinrnc  natchinf?  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks, 
0.  L.  Tlllllc  Legnorns  Cockerels.  Write  for  catalog. 
CEIURliritST  POULTRY  FAUM  Box  T  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandottes 

Healthy,  free  range.  State  accredited  stock.  Good  type, 
large  birds  Best  for  poultry'  and  eggs.  May  chicks, 
$20  per  100.  Special  prices  on  1.000. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS  HAMPTON  FALLS,  N.  H, 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks, $1 6  fvon\uaa°i 

prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  last  3  rears.  Real  quality.  Large 
catalog  free.  SHERMAN  BOUDEN,  Box  1951,  Hamfield,  O. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


PURE  BRED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$10.00,100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00. 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CI1A8.  F.  ElVIJiU  Ht.  1  McCLURE,  FA. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  Heavy  Mixed, 

$8.00  per  100.  Postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  A.  BAUMGAHIhNEK,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


FRANCOS  ROCKS-LEGHOFNS— Winners  at  Storrs,  Farming- 
dale,  Illinois  contest.  Breeders  tested.  Chicks,  Eggs. 
Cockerels.  JULES  FUANCA1S,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


Buy  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  headed  by  imported  Males; 
also  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds. 
Big  fluffy  chicks  that  please.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
New  Low  Prices  for  May  &  June.  AVrite  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  L0NGENECKER  Box  BO  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


BABY 


Mixed . .  $  7  per  100 

S.C.W,  Leghorns .  8  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . lO  per  100 

wIIlLIvD  Reds . 10  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 

teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Right 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Wirren,  Mgr..  Mt  Ephraim, N.J 


Baby  Chicks 

From  State  Supervised  Breeders— $1  2,00  per  hundred. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM.  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue. 


CHICKS 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Barred 
i  Rocks,  10c;  Reds,  10e;  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  9c;  Heavy  Mixed,  9e. 
100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

B.  W.  AMEY  -  -  COCULAMUS,  PA. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  All  IV 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  l/ll  I A 

$8.00  per  100  $37.50,  500  $70,  1000 

100 %  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACB  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA 


STATE  ACCREDITED 
TESTED  FOR  T.  B.  AND  B.  W.  D. 

100  300 

W.  Leghorns  -  -  -  $12.50  $36.75 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds  -  -  15.00  43.50 

W.  Rocks.  B.  Orpingtons  16.00  46.50 

White  Orpingtons  -  -  17.00  49.50 

Heavy  laying  flocks  on  free  range.  100%  live 
delivery.  Postpaid.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

A.  B.  HATCHERIES  SAYBROOK,  ILL. 


MULSH’S 

CHICKS 


White  Wyandotte .  14c 


White  Rock .  13c 

Barred  Rock .  12c 

Heavy  Mixed .  9c 


100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed. 


JAS.  E.  IJLS1I  -  BEATER  SPRINGS,  I‘A 


5nnn 8,0,2  Week  oid 

,UUUs  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  PULLETS 

for  Delivery  May,  June  and  July. 

AVrite  for  Prices. 

W.  S.  VAN  DUZER  Dept.  R.  SUGAR  LOAF,  N.  V. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  P  U  T  P  V  C 
WHITE  LEGHORN  G  II  1  t  A  3 

May .  $8.00  per  100  $70.00  per  1000 

Postage  Paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Mixture  for  Growing  Mash 

Will  you  give  me  a  formula  for  grow¬ 
ing  mash  to  be  made  of  yellow  corn  chop, 
wheat  bran,  white  middlings,  bonemeal, 
meat  meal.  H.  L, 

From  the  vast  multitude  of  formulas 
for  compounding  growing  mashes  for 
chicks,  made  up  by  experiment  stations, 
it  is  evident  that  chicks  grow  and  thrive 
without  much  regard  to  the  exact  com¬ 
position  of  their  ground  grain  mixtures. 
The  difficulty  in  compounding  an  ideal 
mixture,  superior  to  all  others,  lies,  of 
course,  in  the  fact  that  a  few  foods 
supply  all  of  the  chick’s  needs  and  will 
be  utilized  by  a  healthy  chick  for  growth 
whether  supplied  in  one  proportion  or 
another.  A  surplus  of  one  kind  may, 
in  great  measure,  substitute  for  lack  in 
another,  granted  that  the  essentials  are 
provided  in  sufficient  amounts  to  supply 
minimum  needs.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing 
that  no  domestic  animals  are  compelled 
to  depend  upon  exact  formulas  of  man’s 
composing  for  life  and  health.  Nature 
has  given  them  adaptability  that  stands 
them  in  good  stead  when  they  are 
forced  to  live  upon  what  they  can  get, 
rather  than  upon  a  scientific  analysis  of 
the  food  elements  that  enter  into  the 
composition  and  sustenance  of  the  body. 
Chickens  have  grown  into  very  respect¬ 
able  members  of  avian  society  on  a  diet 
of  cornmeal  and  what  they  could  pick 
up  about  the  premises  as  supplementary 
foods,  but  where  it  is  designed  to  force 
the  hand  of  nature  and  secure  the  most 
rapid  development  into  productivity  it 
is  better  to  supply  more  than  corn  alone 
supplies  and  relieve  the  chick  of  any 
necessity  of  making  a  protein  substitute 
for  a  carbohydrate  or  getting  a  vitamin 
out  of  an  occasional  fat  worm. 

The  foods  that  you  mention  can  be 
combined  into  a  pretty  complete  grow¬ 
ing  mash,  though  there  are  other  things 
that  might  be  added  to  some  advantage. 
Oats,  for  instance,  are  helpful  to  the 
growing  chick  if  the  grain  is  heavy 
enough  to  insure  that  there  is  at  least 
as  mush  meat  as  hull.  The  bone  meal 
is  likely  not  to  be  needed  if  a  good 
grade  of  meat  scrap  is  fed,  for  that  con¬ 
tains  bone  as  well  as  meat.  A  grow¬ 
ing  mash  can  be  made  from  two  parts 
by  weight  of  cornmeal,  one  part  wheat 
bran,  one  part  white  middlings,  one 
part  finely  ground  or  sifted  heavy  oats 
and  from  one-half  to  one  part  of  high 
grade  meat  scrap.  Cornmeal  may  be 
coarsely  ground  (chop)  and  ground 
rolled  oats  are  preferable  to  whole  ones, 
though  the  latter,  if  of  heavy  grade*  40 
lbs.  or  better  to  the  bushel  may  well  be 
used  in  place  of  the  more  expensive  fac¬ 
tory  product.  The  chicks  should  have 
in  addition,  green  food  of  some  kind  in 
all  the  quantity  that  they  will  eat,  an 
outdoor  run  and,  if  skim  milk  in  liberal 
quantity  can  be  fed,  the  amount  of  meat 
scrap  can  be  materially  cut  down.  All 
the  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  that  the 
chicks  would  consume  would  substitute 
for  the  meat  in  the  mash.  M.  B.  D. 


Ducklings  with  Leg 
Weakness 

I  have  13  four-day-old  ducklings.  I 
feed  them  starting  mash  with  a  little 
sand  in  it.  Two  developed  bent  toes  and 
legs,  but  one  recovered.  What  caused 
the  leg  trouble?  When  should  I  start 
feeding  them  scratched  feed.  E.  c.  J. 

Duck  raisers  warn  against  feeding 
the  young  ducklings  upon  a  too  concen¬ 
trated  ration,  lest  leg  weakness  develop. 
They  advise  the  use  of  a  liberal  supply 
of  tender  green  stuff  in  the  ration  with 
about  five  per  cent  of  sand  and  one 
tenth  part  high  grade  meat  scrap.  Duck¬ 
lings  will  eat  cracked  corn  and  wheat 
at  6  or  7  weeks  of  age.  M.  B.  D. 


Hatching  Geese  and  Tur¬ 
keys  in  Incubator 

Can  goose  eggs  or  turkey  eggs  be 
liatched  in  an  incubator? 

MRS.  MARY  A.  M. 

Yes,  the  eggs  of  geese  and  turkeys 
may  be  hatched  in  an  incubator,  though 
it  is  probably  not  advisable  for  one  not 
quite  an  expert  in  ai'tificial  incubation 
to  attempt  to  hatch  the  former  there. 
Turkey  eggs  require  four  weeks  for  in¬ 
cubation,  goose  eggs  from  30  to  35  days. 
The  size  of  goose  eggs'  and  their  greater 
requirements  in  the  way  of  moisture  and 
ventilation  make  'them  more  difficult  to 
manage  in  incubators  intended  for  hen 
or  duck  eggs  than  the  latter  and  the 
amateur  is  not  likely  to  have  the  success 
desired.  Turkey  eggs  are  more  manage¬ 
able  but  it  will  be  well  to  ask  the 
makers  of  the  incubator  used  for  special 
instructions  in  the  use  of  their  machine 
for  other  purposes  than  hatching  hen 
eggs  if  these  instructions  are  not  found 
in  the  book  of  directions  that  should 
accompany  it.  Breeders  of  turkeys  upon 
a  large  scale'  use  incubators  for  the 
hatching  of  the  poults.  m.  b.  d. 


Here  lies  the  body  of  Samuel  Crane 
Who  ran  a  race  with  a  speeding  train. 
He  reached  the  track,  got  near  across, 
But  Sam  and  his  car  were  a  total  loss. 
If  he’d  only  stopped  to  look  and  listen 
He'd  be  livin’  now  instead  of  missin’. 

— Dallas  Hurry  Back  News. 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Hatching  eggs  during  season.  High- 
class  young  toms  to  head  flocks  already 
established  that  need  the  addition  of 
fresh  blood  from  vigorous,  early  matur¬ 
ing,  heavyweight  strains.  We  can  also 
furnish  complete  foundation  flocks  or 
young  hens  for  purebred  breeding  flocks. 
Montcalm  turkeys  are  big  boned,  deep¬ 
breasted,  beautifully  bronzed  birds  bred 
from  20-lb.  hens  and  35-lb.  tons.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery  of  eggs  and  birds 
or  adjustment  will  bo  made  at  full  value. 

Write  for  catalog  and  price t 

MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 
R,  F.  D,  No*  3 
Box  L. 


I 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Large  type,  vigorous,  exhibition  quality.  Production 
bred,  grow  heavier,  economical.  Catalog  free. 

25..  .$8.00,  50..  .$15.60,  100..  ,$80.00.  1000  $3.80 

K.  BORMAN  Rox  1  LAUR ELTON |  N.  j’ 


Tiffany’s  Superior  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  White  Indian  liunner 
Ducklings  and  Eggs.  20th  year. 

flLDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVIILE,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News'*  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
I  si  Ip,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


PFKIN  nilPKI  INftQ  beft  quality— $26  per  100,  or 

renin  uuoivunud  per  1000,  prepaid.  iuo% 

live  delivery  guaranteed.  GOLDEN  RULE  HAYCHERY,  Bucyrus.  Ohio 


MAMMOTH  TOl'I.OUSK  (lEESEaitd  Bronze  Turkey  Egg;s,  $6 
per  12  postpaid.  Bronze  Cobblers.  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  r>. 


Mammoth  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $25  per  hundred,  de¬ 
livered.  Small  lots,  $28.  HARRY  LESYER,  Rinsomville.  N.  V 


FERRIS  STRAIN  CUTpl^Q 
WHITE  LEGHORN  '-'niLIVJ 

Send  Order  Now  for  May  Chicks 

May  PYices,  $8.00  per  100  $70.00-1000 

Postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


J  /  C  Barred  Rocks,  Reds, 

Ui  II  wi\i3  White  Leghorns 

$10.00  n  100— from  our  heavy  egg  strains. 
Every  chick  guaranteed.  Mixed.  $8.00  a  100. 
Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Postage  Prepaid. 
Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


Zeller’s  Extra  Quality  Chicks 

Barron  English  Large  Type  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks.  Trapnested,  production 
bred  matings,  $13  per  100,  $6U  per  600,  $120 
per  1000.  Also  quality  White  Wyandottes, 
Hocks  and  Reds.  Circular  free.  10% 
EDGAR  A.  ZELLER.  2014  Manilla  St.,  Harrisburg.  Pi 


Super-Quality  Chicks 

I  From  INSPECTED  Free  Range  Stock. 
BEDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WHITE,  BAR¬ 
RED  ROCKS.  GIANTS,  BLACK  MINORCAS. 
ANCONAS, WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Pricesright- 
Send  for  FREE  1928  Booklet  and  Prices. 


BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  E,  Bucyrua  Ohio 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  STRAINS. 

LOTS  OF .  100  500  lOOO 

$8.00  $157.00  $70.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 


THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PRICES  AFTER  MAY  15th.  IOO 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $  8.00 

Burred  Books  .  9,00 

White  Bocks,  It.  I.  Beds  . 10.00 

Mixed  for  Broilers .  <5.50 

600,  4£c  less,  1000,  lc  less.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  ULSH  POULYRY 
FARM  a  HAYCHERY.  Pori  Yro.orton,  P».  Member  1.  B.  C.  A. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $2.50  $4.50  %  6.00 

Hocks  and  Reds  -  3.00  S.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed  -----  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Special  prices  on  600  and  1000  lots.  Free  circular. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  Cocolamut,  Pa. 


CHICKS-PULLETS^^2nsw.^„e- 

■  Ively — May  and  June  Chicks,  9c  and  up.  Order  from 
this  advertisement.  Prompt  shipments.  Catalogue. 

BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohla 


WHITE  HEN  BREEDING  FARM 

N.  J.  Certified  and  It.  O.  P.  Chicks  from  range 
reared  large,  productive  White  Leghorns. 

Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

J,  I\  VKEELANO  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  J. 


TANCRED 


LEGHORN 


CHICKS 


from  Pennsylvania— State 
Certified,  Bacillary  Whit# 
Diarrhea  “FREE”  flock*. 
Only  207-262  Egg  Pedigreed  Males  used.  Hatching  Eggs. 
Ten-Weelc  Old  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Free  booklet. 
NORTH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  It  Bin  A  LISTER  TILLS,  PA. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks.  Penna.  supervised.  Blood  tested  flocks. 
Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  high  egg  production.  Catalogue 
free.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Mifflintown.  Penna. 


f  1  U  I  If  C!  Large  typo  Tanered-Barron 

^  Sa  I  IV  a— ^  English  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns- 

9c.  From  my  own  bred-to-lay  flock.  100%  livedeliv. 
ery— MAY.  E.  1.  BEAVER'S  HAYCHERY  -  McAlistarvilla.  Finns. 


Our  Illustrated  Booklet 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Sent  upon  request, 
PINE  HILL  POULTUY  FAUM,  Itox  56  0,  WEST  MEDWAY,  MA89. 


^  T  |_|  |  |A  g  from  heavy  laying  strain.  Barred 
V-^niVsIVO  Rocks.  10c;  Mixed.  8c.  100%  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  It.  J.  ElfltlSMAN,  McAlIsterrille.Ps. 


DAV  \  ¥  mirifC  guaranteed  to  live  and 
¥  TIL  vOlvnlj  produce  profits.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  KOVAL  E  A  KM  -  15EKGEY,  PA. 


BUY  OF  WENTWORTH  BROS. 

Manufacturers  of  Poultry  Equipment 
CORNISH.  MAINE  -  -  Get  Circulars 


FEED 

MIXERS 

Etc. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  specialty. 

"  other  breeds .  Send  stamps  for  catalog  and 
pries  list.  82  N.  Beacon  S». 

Allston  Squab  Co.  allston.  mass. 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


731 


JARVIS’ ^ 

White  Leghorn  CHICKS1 


and  Barred  Rock 


Bred  for  Livability,  Eggs  andProtit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
free  from  disease.  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  type.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English-Holly  wood  And  Beall-Tancred  breeding. 
Jarvis  Barred  ltocks  are  of  a  blending  of  proven 
high  producing  blood  lines. 

Both  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  are 
rich  in  the  blood  of  250  to  300-egg  foundation  blood 
lines— blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg  Record 
Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breeding.  All 
houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in  clean,  sanitary 
condition,  insuring  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
breeding  methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy, 
Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Production  Quality  that 
grow  quick  and  pay  big  profits.  Guaranteed  good 
quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt 
shipments.  100?t  live  delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong, 
sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Our  15th  year  producing 
high  quality  chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
our  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
nearest  plant. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  Frankfort,  Del. 

Largest  breeilers  anil  hatchers  of  White  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Bocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

All  chicks  for  1928  will  be  sired  by  males  whose 
dams  have  laid  200  to  282  large  white  eggs  in 
a  year.  If  you  want  large  Leghorns,  large  white 
eggs  and  good  Leghorn  type,  we  are  interested. 
Three  nearest  dams  of  our  chicks  average  well 
over  200  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  in  a  year.  If 
there  is  anything  in  breeding  we  have  them  and 
at  16c  to  20c  each.  Send  for  circular  at  once. 
GARLAND  FARMS.  Dept  8,  GARLAND,  PA. 


CNICKS-COD 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


—and  you  pay  when  you  get  them 

We  take  the  risk  and  you  keep  your  money 
until  the  chicks  arrive.  No  need  to  pay 
months  in  advance. 

Prices  on —  25  60  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.... $0.00  $5.50  $10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns _  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3  50  6.50  12.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks..  3.50  6.50  12.00 

White  Wyandottes .  4.00  7  50  14.00 

Mixed,  all  varieties .  3.00  5.00  8.00 

From  pure-bred,  high-egg  record,  inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Prompt  shipment. 

MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  212  Mingoville,  Pa. 


Linesville 
Sturdy  Chicks 

WIN  GOLD 
MEDAL 

for  Vocational  / 
School  Boy  in 

Pennsylva- >7 

nia’8  State  /  4^ 
Contest  for  / 
bestproject  f  ^ 
$920.40  /^>  V  ' 
clear  in  0 
months. 


You  oan 
do  « s 

well.  Cat¬ 
alogue  o  f 
these  Well- 
Bred,  Sturdy 
Chicks,  and  the 
Story  of  this 
Boy’s  Success 
sent  free.  All  Lead¬ 
ing  Breeds.  Good 
^  w  Discounts  for  Early 
/  Orders.  Write  now. 


Chicks,  $8  per  100  and  up 

100  %  live  delivery  to  your  door.  Our  21-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  Free.  Our  Chickens  are  hogan 
tested.  25  so  ioo  600 

White,  Buff,  Brown  and 

Black  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.50  $10  00  $49.00 

Special  Leghorns,  Rocks, 

Reds  ami  Wyandottes  3  25  6.50  12  00  59.00 

Light  Broilers .  2.75  4.50  8.00  40.00 

Heavy 'Broilers .  3.75  6.50  12.00  59  00 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks,  $10  per  100  up 

Our  May  Hatched  Baby  Chicks  Prices  are: 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown, ‘Buff .  ft  1 2  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Aucoims .  t  4  per  100 

White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  16  per  100 
CUSTOM  HATCHING— June  and  July,  $2.00  less. 
Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks— 
Light,  l  Oo  Light  and  Heavy,  1  2c  Heavy,  t  4c. 
Bettor  place  your  order  rip-ht  now.  Thousands  hatching  daily. 
Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  varieties.  We  hatch 
all  year  around.  Live  delivery  Kiiaranteed  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  booklet.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349  MAIN 
STREET.  HACKENSACK.  N.  J.  Phone:  1604  Or  337. 


HIGH-QUALITY 

Batoy  Cliicl5.s 

BIG  MAY  REDUCTION 

Burred  and  White  Box 
Wyandotte**  and  Reds 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Mixed — 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 


BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM.  Phone  308,  Cheslertown,  Md’ 


Loss  of  Chicks 

I  have  bought  several  hundred  chicks. 
On  arriving  they  seemed  lively.  In  two 
and  three  days  they  began  to  get  long 
wing  feathers,  breathe  hard  and  die.  I 
feed  them  the  regular  growing  mash, 
baby  chick  feed,  give  them  buttermilk, 
and  keep  them  in  a  good  warm  house. 

J.  8. 

It  is  not  possible  from  your  description 
to  be  sure  what  ails  these  chicks.  Young 
chicks,  apparently  healthy,  that  die 
within  a  few  days  from  hatching  may 
be  suffering  from  bacillary  white  diar¬ 
rhoea,  a  disease  that  is  inherited  through 
the  egg  and  which  shows  itself  by  loss 
of  appetite,  a  humped  up  sluggish  atti¬ 
tude,  progressive  weakness,  more  or  less 
diarrhoea  with,  perhaps,  pasting  up  of 
the  fluff  and  death.  There  are  other 
diseases,  however,  such  as  brooder  pneu¬ 
monia,  caused  by  fungi  derived  from 
damp  or  moldy  litter,  that  might  be 
present.  In  either  of  these  cases,  there 
is  nothing  of  value  in  the  way  of  cures. 
The  first  should  be  prevented  by  hatch¬ 
ing  only  from  disease  free  flocks  and 
avoiding  exposure  of  day-old  chicks  to 
dirty  surroundings  from  which  disease 
germs  might  be  picked  up.  The  second 
by  care  in  giving  young  chicks  only  litter 
that  is  clean  and  free  from  molds  and 
keeping  them  in  properly  warmed,  dry 
and  healthful  brooders,  where  they  are 
fed  only  upon  foods  that  are  free  from 
mustiness  and  molds.  M.  B.  D. 


Early  Molt 

Last  Fall  I  had  the  nicest  pullets  I 
ever  raised,  leghorns,  500  of  them. 
About  half  of  them  had  neck  molting  in 
November  and  December.  Then  they  all 
laid  well,  about  60  per  cent  for  January 
and  February.  Now  the  other  half  is 
molting,  full  molt,  and  production  is 
down  to  25  per  cent.  I  am  feeding  a 
mash  containing :  100  lbs.,  bran ;  200  lbs. 
cornmeal ;  200  lbs.  middlings ;  200  lbs. 
ground  oats ;  100  lbs.  Alfalfa ;  100  lbs. 
meat  scrap ;  50  lbs.  oilmeal ;  50  lbs. 
powdered  milk ;  10  lbs.  salt ;  5  lbs.  char¬ 
coal.  Feed  wet  mash  in  morning.  Scratch 
feed  50-50  corn  and  wheat,  10  quarts 
to  100,  8  quarts  at  night;  2  quarts  at 
12  o'clock.  I  have  used  oats  in  the 
scratch  feed  before,  but  oats  I  can  get 
here  are  very  poor — so  I  quit  using 
them.  B.  h. 

I  see  nothing  in  your  poultry  ration 
or  method  of  feeding  that  wil  account 
for  this  molting.  You  probably  know 
that  it  is  one  of  the  problems  of  manage¬ 
ment  to  keep  pullets  laying  well  through 
the  Winter  without  going  into  a  molt 
and  slacking  up  in  production.  This  is 
especially  true  where  lights  are  used  and 
the  birds  are  forced  to  full  production. 
Any  change  in  feeding  or  other  manage¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  induce  more  or  less 
molting,  sometimes  severe;  neck  molting 
is  likely  to  occur  in  early  hatched  pul¬ 
lets  after  they  have  laid  for  a  time  in 
early  Winter,  though  these  pullets  should 
regain  production  before  Spring,  and  the 
incautious  use  of  lights,  varying  sud¬ 
denly  the  length  of  the  bird’s  day,  is 
likely  to  prove  disastrous.  A  review 
of  your  methods  of  management  through 
the  Winter  may  disclose  whatever  was 
at  fault,  keeping  the  above  things  in 
mind.  M.  B.  D. 


Death  of  Hens 

We  had  quite  a  high  mortality  among 
hens  this  year,  some  dying  without  ap¬ 
parent  reason.  They  get  thin,  get  weak ; 
in  a  week  or  so  are  dead.  One  had  a 
spongy  growth  inside.  w.  E. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  hens  to  die, 
with  no  reason  for  the  deaths,  but  the 
reason  may  be  hard  to  find.  If  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  present, the  hens  will  not  be 
likely  to  die  in  large  numbers  at  once, 
but  with  futilities  showing  by  continu¬ 
ous  losses  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  one  or  two  birds  at  at  time.  This 
disease  should  not  be  hard  to  detect, 
however.  The  fowls  will  become  ema¬ 
ciated,  “going  light”,  and,  upon  being 
opened,  there  will  be  found  evident  dis¬ 
ease  of  some  of  the  internal  organs.  The 
liver  will  probably  show  nodules  of 
tuberculosis  in  its  tissues  and  the  intes¬ 
tines  are  also  likely  to  display  these 
same  small  hard  nodules,  called  tubercles, 
Avhicli  give  the  disease  its  name.  Ad¬ 
vanced  tuberculosis  is  not  difficult  to 
recognize  from  the  characteristics  above 
mentioned.  M.  B.  u. 


Scaly  Leg 

Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  heavy 
scales  on  chickens’  feet?  We  have  a 
good  breed  of  bantams  and  their  feet 
are  just,  coated  with  a  heavy  scale. 

New  York.  G.  8. 

Scaly  leg  is  caused  by  a  mite  that 
lives  beneath  the  scales  and  causes 
thickening  and  more  or  less  deformity. 
This  mite  is  usually  easily  killed  by 
some  oily  preparation  rubbed  into  its 
hiding  places.  If  there  are  heavy  crusts, 
they  may  be  softened  in  soapy  warm 
water  and  removed,  after  which  sulphur 
ointment — one  part  sulphur  to  nine  parts 
of  lard — may  be  well  rubbed  in  or  the  feet 
and  legs  may  be  dipped  into  kerosene, 
being  careful  not  to  allow  the  feathered 
portions  of  the  leg  to  become  wet  with 
kerosese,  lest  blistering  follow".  Any 
treatment  needs  to  be  repeated  until  the 
mites  disappear.  M.  B.  D. 


Use  Beacon  Poultry  Feeds 

do  more  than  talk  quality  we  put  it  in  the  bag!  That  is  what  has  made  our  business  grow  so 
quickly  to  about  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  East.  And  here  is  what  we  mean  by  quality : 


CHICK  FEED 

Contains  most  liberal  percentage 
of  cracked  New  York  State 
white  wheat  (  finest  milling 
wheat),  best  cracked  yellow  corn 
and  plenty  of  steel-cut  oatmeal. 
No  weed  seed  or  other  filler  used. 

STARTING  MASH 

Contains  finest  quality  of  ground 
whole  wheat,  dried  milk,  yellow 
corn  meal,  standard  wheat  midd¬ 
lings,  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  bone 
meal,  ground  oat  groats,  choice 
wheat  bran,  soluble  calcium 
carbonate,  salt.  Protozyme. 
No  meat  or  fish — just  milk  and 
plenty  of  it! 


EGG  MASH 

Contains  finest  quality  of  dried 
milk,  yellow  cornmeal,  fish  meal, 
standard  wheat  middlings,  alfalfa 
leaf  meal,  bone  meal,  pulverized 
heavy  oats,  choice  wheat  bran, 
corn  gluten  meal,  choice  meat 
scrap,  soluble  calcium  carbonate. 
Vi°fc  fine  salt  and  Protozyme. 
It  makes  t££s! 

SCRATCH  GRAINS 

N.  Y.  white  wheat,  best  No.  2 
yellow  corn,  heavy  barley,  buck¬ 
wheat,  sunflower  seed,  milo 
maize  for  variety. 


Send  your  name  for  our  booklet,  “Profitable  Poultry  Management .’  It 
tells  many  things  you  should  know.  Written  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Lee.  It’s  free. 


V- — 


NET  WEiCHT 
IOO  POUNDS 


BEACON 


JgqmasH 

JjflTH  BUTTERtf |l* 


BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  Cayuga,  N.Y. 


ornS'Reds  'RocksAVyandottes 


We  specialize  in  New  England  Accredited  stock,  and  we  will  use  no  breeding  stock  except 
that  found  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  AH  our  breeders  are  free  from  this  disease. 


S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Week  of  Grade  A  .  $16.00  $20.00  $22.00  $25.00 

May  7  Special  Matings  .  19.00  23.00  25.00  28.00 


Week  of  Grade  A  .  $15.00  $18.00  $20.00  $23.00 

May  14  Special  Matings  .  17.00  20.00  23.00  26.00 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement 
will  receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for 
brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


irap-i>esiea  unaer  state  supervision 

For  eight  years  we  have  specialized  EXCLUSIVELY  < 
in  Golden  Dollars  Strain. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Pullets 

Backed  by  Definite  Performance  Records 

P  VERY  hen  breeder  in  our  flocks  lias  produced  200  eggs  or  better  in 
her  pullet  year  by  actual  trap-nest  records.  Every  breeder  has 
been  blood-tested  and  certified  by  State  officials.  These  tests  made  for 
four  consecutive  years,  have  always  shown  our  flocks  100*  perfect,  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  bacillary  white  diarrhea.  Our  big  snow-white  eggs 
sell  at  a  premium  on  the  New  York  market.  Chicks  from  our  breed¬ 
ers  will  make  golden  dollars  for  you. 

“Proflls  from  Poultry, ”  by  Paul  F.  Smith,  the  man  who  built  a  $30,000  a  year 
business  on  a  12-acre  farm.  Write  for  your  copy.  It's  free,  but  worth  a  lot. 

VINELAND  TRAP-NEST  POULTRY  RANCH 
Paul  F.  Smith,  Prop.  8  Main  Rd.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


NIAGARA  “QUALITY’’  CHIX  MD  DUX 

1,  2  &  3-week-oltl  chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  NIAGARA  Chix  for  your  Winter  layers.  NIAGARA 
Chix  have  a  countrywide  reputation  for  vigor,  vitality,  and  rapid  development 
I  into  profitable  layers.  NIAGARA  Chix  are  from  hardy,  northern  grown,  free 
1  range  breeding  flocks  selected  and  bred  by  the  Hogan  System.  We  can  now  supply 
|you  with  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes 
and  Pekin  Ducklings,  at  13  cents  and  up. 

0ur  6uarantee  protects  you  and  insures  you  profits  and  satisfaction. 
FOR  BIGGER  POULTRY  PROFITS  GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

y  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Aeeociation 

' "  '  '  5  Niagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Established  18S 7  Reference:  State  Bank  of  Ransomville 


NATIONAL  CHICKS-MAY  DELIVERY 


O.O. D.  or  cash  with  order.  Send  $1  for  each  100 
chicks  ordered.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive. 


'  50  100  500  1000 

AVliite,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns . $5,75  $11  $52.00  $100 

Brd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds-Bl.  Minorcas  6.75  13  62.00  120 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.00  9  43.00  85 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  8  37.50  75 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  shipped 
prepaid  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406,  Mifflintown,  Fa. 


EPTHIS  catalog  / 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  With  every  100  chicks  ordered  during  May  an 

June  we  give  10  extra  chicks  without  chargt 
£*,T:.PJ'CET  »CES— Prices  on  cur  high  quality  Ohio  Accredited  Chick 
nave  been  drastically  reduced.  Write  for  information. 

„  . .  ,  .  v  OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  are  it 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authoriied  by  the  Poultry  Department  of  the  Ohi 
btate  University.  QUARANTEED  CHICKS.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plat 
Y  ou  can  t  lose  with  our  chicks.  Get  our  May  and  June  prices. 

HOYTVILL E  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  101  MAIN  STREET,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIl 


OHIO 


Pay  Only  $1.00  Down— — Balance  When  Delivered 


PRICES 

Tancred  &  Barron  White  Leghorns 
Barred  &  White  Rocks— and  R.  I.  Reds 
White  &  Buff  Orps.— Silver  &  White  Wyn. 

Jersey  Black  Giants  (Marcy  Strain) 

Other  breeds  at  low  prices.  Heavy  mix.  10c  each.  Quick  delivery. 

CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY,  196  N.  MAIN  ST.,  CONTINENTAL, 


CHICK 

OFFER 


50 

IOO 

500 

1000 

$  6.00 

$11.00 

$53.50 

$100.00 

6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

110.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

11.00 

20.00 

95.00 

180.00 

Male  birds  of  the'  leading  strains  head  our  flock 


732 


May  5,  1928 


<Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


AATHENEON  CHICKS/ 


EXHIBITION  QUALITY-  BRED  TO  LAY 


P 

*#' 

SATISFACTION  —  PROFIT 

Granite  Springs,  N.  Y.,  April  2.  1928. 

/  Qualiiu^K  ‘'I  enclose  herewith  our  check  for  $210  for  which  please  send  . 

i  us  1.500  White  Rock  chicks  at  your  earliest  convenience.  Your 

•XCniCKS  last  year’s  White  Rock  chicks  gave  a  very  good  account  of  thcm- 

A  mm  selves  and  compare  favorably  with  some  of  the  high  pedigreed 

chicks  we  purchased  at  many  times  the  price  you  charge  for  yours.” — Granite  Springs  Farm.  By  B.  M.  Freeman. 
WHAT  IS  QUALITY  STOCK  WORTH  TO  YOU? — Can  you  write  such  a  letter  on  your  last  year’s  purchase 
of  chicks?  If  not,  why?  Hundreds  of  our  customers  are  making  good  money  from  Atheneon  Chicks  which  is 
the  reason  why  they  come  back  to  us  year  after  year.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $5.50  $10.00  $47.00  $90.00 

8.  C.  Anconas,  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  5.50  10.00  47.00  90.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  6.50  12.00  58.00  110.00 

White  Wvandottes,  Black  and  White  Minorcas  .  6.50  12.00  5®  *}°  110.00 

Silver  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons  .  7-00  13.00  62.00  . 

Buff  Bocks.  Silver  Campines  .  7.00  13.00  62.00  •••••• 

Heavy  Mixed  (Odds  and  Ends)  .  5.50  10.00  50.00  95.00 

Save  time— order  direct  from  ad.  Prices  effective  May  3d  to  June  1st.  Full  count,  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
C.O.D.  shipments  postage  extra.  ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  92,  ATHENS,  OHiO 


MAY  &  JUNE  ARE  ALWAY  THE  MONTHS  OF  BARGAINS  IN 

BlZ?°ROCfCS 


PARKS 


Strain  at 


J.  w. 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  ON  YOUNGSTERS,  3-6  and  12  weeks  old. 
ONE-THIRD  OFF  ON  OLD  STOCK  after  May  20th. 

HALF  PRICE  ON  EGGS,  AND  CHICKS,  ETC-  after  May  20th 
This  is  nature’s  natural  growing  season.  The  weather  is  more  settled.  Lots  of  Sun¬ 
shine,  Greens  and  Bugs-  Keeps  them  growing  and  mature  quickly  into  winter  layers. 

Mr.  U.  Johnson,  Mont  Clair,  N.  J.,  writes:— “My  late  hatched  chicks  did  so  well  I 
want  more.  They  are  better  than  the  early  ones.  Outlay ed  everything  around  here. 
NOW  is  your  chance  to  get  the  cream  of  the  World’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying 
prices  that  come  but  once  in  a  year. 

Prompt  shipment.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Parks  Strain.  The  strain  protected  by  U.  S.  Registered  Trade  Mark. 

PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass'n. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


,ir»iro  |-v  Send  only  $1.00  and  pay 

LrllLlViJ  L.  U.  postman  the  balance. 


Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Write  for 


catalog  or  send  full  amount  with  order — save  postage.  25  60  100  500 

8.J3.  Wh„  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  S.  C.  M.  Anconas . $2.50',  $4.50  $  9.00  $41.00 

Bet  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.tc.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas  3.00  5.75  11.00  52.00 

White  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.26  6.25  12.00  67.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  6.00  11.00  20.00  95.00 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends,  Mixed  Chicks . .  2.75  4.50  8.00  38.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  3.00  6.50  10.00  49.00 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX 


1000 
$  80 
100 
113 
190 
75 
97 

2,  GIBSONBURG, 


O. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Accredited — Big  Layers 

We  have  found  300-egg  birds  In  this  (train.  They  are  from  British  Columbia 
breeding  of  same  blood  as  the  world’s  record  hen  Maizle  that  laid  351  eggs  in 
a  year.  Our  literature  tells  the  whole  story.  Read  about  our  stock. 

BARRED  ROCKS — British  Columbia  Breeding.  High  egg  production.  Some 
of  our  chicks  have  almost  100%  B.  C.  Blood. 

WYANDOTTES— Martin’s  Regal-Dorcas.  Foundation  flock  averaged  over  200  eggs. 
S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS — B.  C.  and  Rucker  strains.  Good  color,  type  and  high  egg 
production.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today. 


F-  G.  Ketner 


ERLAY  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  4,  Delaware,  Ohio 


Everitt 


Chicks 


op  are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  V 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris.  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  'v 
jjtfSr  Thompson,  Martin.  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A, 
■Pculled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  '  , 
JP9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  nou)  A\ 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  _ 

F  AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bos  40  Fair  port,  N.  Y.%*  o 


CHOICE  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


S^BNDNO  MONEY  ^  WJB  v^HlP  C.O.D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthy? carefully  selected.  100*  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  60  100  .  300  600 

S.C.  White,  Buff.  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . . $3.60 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds . 4.00 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons  . . 4.26 

Assorted.  All  Heavy  Breeds . . . 6.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants . . . . . . .  6.00 

'**  THE  ADA  HATCHERY  Route  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 


TH0R0’BREDvcbaby 

“LIVE  AND  LAY"  vPIIWiV® 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  10  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


.$3.60 

$  6.76 

$13 

$38.00 

$62 

.  4.00 

7.75 

16 

43.00 

72 

4.25 

8.26 

16 

46.25 

76 

.  8.26 

6.00 

11 

32.00 

62 

6.00 

11.50 

22 

REDUCED  PRICES  ON  PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 


Prepaid  Prices  for  25 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $3.00 

Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Barred 

Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds .  3.50 

White  and  Sil.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons. . . .  3.75 
S.  S.  Hamburgs,  14c.  Assorted  Light,  8c. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 
THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY 


50 

$5.50 


100 

$10.00 


200 

$19.75 


500 

$47.50 


1000 
$  90.00 


6.25  12.00  23.50  57.50  110.00 

7.00  13.00  25.50  62.50  120.00 

Light  and  Heavy,  9c.  Heavy,  10c. 

Order  from  this  ad  or  send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

BOX  B  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


1.4 


Chicks  C.O.D.  SI  Down 


LET  us  ship  you  our  chicks,  $1.00  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Our  chicks  are  from  some _ 

of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg  production.  100%  live  arrival. 

PRICES  EFFECTIVE  MAY  1st  SO  100  SOO  lOOO 

Leghorns,  White  and  Brown;  Anconas .  $5.50  $10. OO  @47.50  $90 

Rocks.  Barred,  White,  Buff,  Partridge;  B.  Minorcas .  0.50  12.00  57.50  110 

8.  C.  and  K.  41.  Beds,  B.  Orpingtons,  8.  I,,  and  W.  Wyandottes .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed...  Sic.  Light  Brahmas .. .  10c.  B.  J.  Giants. .. .  18c.  Order  direct  or  send  for  iNustraled  circular. 

EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY  Box  lO  COLUMBUS  GROVE.  OHIO 


TANCRED  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  “direct” 

Large  size  husky  chicks  from  Free  range  high  producers.  Disease  unknown  on  our  farm.  285  to  312  breeding  of  large 
size  chalk  white  eggs.  19  years  breeding  of  white  leghorns  exclusively.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  circular. 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  BOX  R  SODUS,  N.  Y 


HANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  catalog:  on  Large  Chicks  and  Hatching:  Eggs  from  Hew  Jersey  certified,  blood-tested, 
trapnested  breeders  of  this  strain.  New  reduced  prices.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  New  Jersey. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


812  per  lOO  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  BOX  60  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  Higher  aud  Prices  reduced 
for  May  and  June.  Leghorns,  10o 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  12o 
each;  Light  Brahmas,  16o  each. 
Postpaid.  100  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  Special  Price 
on  Three  Hundred  or  more. 

THE  WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102.  WHARTON,  OHIO 


Pin-feathering  Machine 
Wanted 

Could  you  give  me  any  iuformation 
where  I  could  get  an  electric  or  a  hand 
machine  for  taking  feathers  and  pin¬ 
feathers  off  hens  and  broilers?  Do  you 
known  any  other  fast  way  of  dressing 
hens?  b.  h. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  never  heard  of 
such  a  machine.  Perhaps  some  reader 
will  give  his  method  of  doing  this  job 
“with  neatness  and  despatch.” 


More  Feed  Makes  More 
Eggs 

The  success  of  H.  B.  Nevins,  Broome 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  getting  a  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  out  of  his  White  Leghorn  hens  in 
Winter  lies  in  his  ability  to  get  the 
hens  to  eat  more  feed.  The  methods 
that  he  uses  to  stimulate  increased 
feed  consumption  are  the  use  of  fresh 
mash  daily,  increase  in  the  amount  of 
mash  feeder  space  and  the  use  of  a 
mash  containing  as  much  granular  ma¬ 
terial  as  possible. 

A  hen  requires  about  5  lbs.  of  feed 
per  month  to  live.  For  profitable  egg 
production,  she  must  eat  a  pound  or 
two  more.  It  is  important,  of  course, 
to  use  a  properly  balanced  ration  that 
is  palatable,  to  lengthen  the  days  in 
the  Winter  by  the  use  of  lights  aud  to 
limit  the  amount  of  grain  fed  during 
the  day,  but  he  feels  that  there  are 
other  things  equally  as  important. 

Poultrymen  are  familiar  with  the  in¬ 
creased  activity  of  the  hens  when  fresh 
mash  is  placed  in  the  troughs  and  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  this,  fresh 
mash  is  given  the  hens  daily.  Hens  do 
not  like  to  be  crowded  at  feeding  time, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  have  at  least  20 
ft.  of  eating  space  for  each  100  hens, 
so  ample  feeding  space  is  provided. 
Troughs  with  a  guard  wheel  at  the  top 
rather  than  hoppers  are  used.  The 
other  method  used  to  increase  feed  con¬ 
sumption  is  to  have  all  feeds  crushed 
but  not  ground  fine.  Hens  appear  to 
like  the  coarse  particles  of  grain  best. 
All  these  things  have  helped  increase 
egg  production.  L.  h.  w. 


Running  the  Brooder 

Keep  the  vicinity  of  the  brooder 
stove,  but  not  the  entire  brooder,  warm 
for  baby  chicks.  A  temperature  of  be¬ 
tween  90  and  100  under  the  edge  of 
the  canopy  is  about  right,  a  temporary 
fence  of  wire  or  other  material  en¬ 
circling  the  canopy,  and  about  two  feet 
distant  from  it,  will  keep  the  chicks 
near  the  source  of  heat  for  the  first 
two  or  three  days  and  teach  them 
where  to  go  to  get  warm,  but,  after 
that,  they  should  be  permitted  to  run 
to  cooler  parts  of  the  room  for  exer¬ 
cise. 

Each  chick  is  a  thermometer  to  the 
experienced  poultryman.  It  shows  by 
its  actions  whether  it  is  warm  and 
happy.  The  amateur  may  well  hang  a 
thermometer  beneath  the  edges  of  the 
canopy,  however,  until  he  learns  to 
read  the  chicks.  M.  B.  d. 


The  Ax  for  Egg  Eaters 

I  note  that  H.  T.  M.  asks  for  a  cure 
for  hens  that  eat  eggs.  There  is  just  one 
cure  that  I  know  of,  and  that  is  the  ax. 
But  don’t  let  your  hens  get  the  habit ; 
give  them  plenty  of  roasted  eggs  shells, 
and  oyster  shells,  plenty  of  cabbage  or 
beets  and  once  in  a  while  a  lean  piece  of 
meat  or  a  bone  with  lean  meat  on  it, 
and  you  will  not  have  any  trouble  with 
heus  eating  eggs.  I  have  Rose  Comb  R. 
I.  Reds  and  have  got  from  five  to  nine 
eggs  a  day  since  November.  w.  s. 

Catskill,  N.  Y. 


Hubbard  Farms 
S.  C.  Red  Chicks 

have  a  reputation  for 

Livability —  Vigor — Fast  Growth — 
Egg  Production 

Every  one  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  REDS. 
All  breeders  blood-tested  free  from  White 
Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  help  and  inter¬ 
est  you.  Our  chicks  will  pay  you  profits. 
Full  satisfaction  always  guaranteed.  We 
are  the  largest  breeders  of  Rhode  Island 
Redsin  the  world.  Three  and  fourweekold 
chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 
REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  MAY  DELIVERY. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Bax  225,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


—  PULLETS  — 

4,000  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Pullets— 

10-12  weeks  old 
Ready  ior  shipment,  June  1st 
Extra  fine  stock  at 
ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

Brookslde  Poultry  Farms 

Dept.  R  E.  C.  Brown  Sergcantville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

REDBIRD  FARM  is  where  some  of  the  best  laying 
stock  in  the  country  comos  from.  For  seventeen  years 
we  have  specialized  in  high  egg  production.  If  you 
want  eggs  try  our  chicks.  Our  5,000  breeders  are  in 
perfect  condition,  state  tested.  They  have  the  size  and 
color.  Our  best  matings  are  trapnested.  Catalog  free. 

READ  THIS 

REDBIRD  FARM.  “From  the  baby  chicks  purchased 
from  you  March  3,  we  got  the  first  egg  July  14,  at 
which  time  the  largest  cockerel  weighed  6  lbs.  15  oz. 
By  the  end  of  August  the  pullets  were  laying  between 
50  and  60%.  They  are  of  good  size  and  uniform  color. 
We  have  never  seen  Reds  that  developed  so  rapidly 
and  uniformly.” — A.  B.  Roberts,  Norway,  Maine. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


SRED*  BABY  CHICKS 

Every  chick  has  a  200-egg  sire  or  better.  Every 
breeder  is  State  tested  twice,  free  from  white  diar¬ 
rhoea.  Your  success  depends  on  clean,  vigorous 
chicks,  with  the  “lay”  instinct  bred  into  them. 

Official  contest  records  up  to  259  eggs,  why  not 
start  with  a  tested  and  proven  strain— They  cost  no 
more— Catalog  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  I’OILTKY  FARM 
Box  80  Attleboro,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


25 

S.  C.  W  and  Br.  Leohorns  $2.75 

so 

$4  50 

IOO 
$  8 

SOO 

$37.50 

1000 
$  70 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  - 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

47.50 

90 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons 

3.50 

0  50 

12 

57  50 

110 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain 

3  50 

650 

12 

57.50 

110 

Mixed  Chicks  .... 

2  50 

4.00 

7 

32.50 

G5 

100 %  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.MCE  POULTRY  FARM  , 

200,000  “CHICKS”  1928 

“GOOD LING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 

These  Prices  Effective  May  15th 
From  Free  Range  Breeders 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  100# 

Young  and  Barron  Strain  $2  75  $5.00  »  9.00  $42  50  $80 
Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Broilers  4  Heavy  Breed .  2.75  5  00  9  00  42  50  80 

3  l  Light  Breed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R  1,  Box  Y,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

RaW  Chirks  From  Free  Range  Stock 

M-rCliJJr  x/IIlvlYu  100%  five  Delivery  Guiranletd 


LOTS 


S.  C.  R  I.  Reds. 


.  100 

BOO 

1000 

$  8.00 

$37.00 

S  70 

10  GO 

47.00 

90 

10.00 

47  00 

90 

11.00 

52.00 

•  •  •  . 

6  50 

30  00 

58 

8  00 

37  00 

70 

7.00 

32.00 

60 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 
Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


RUSLOW 


of  every  Chick  shipped  from  TRUS- 
LOW  Farms.  Leghorns.  Rocks,  Reds  and 
Wyandottes.  Selected  for  hierh  esrr  pro¬ 
duction;  wonderful  meat  producers. 
Write  TODAY  statin?  breed  and  number  wanted  so  wo 
can  quote  special  prices.  Illustrated  catalog:  FREE. 

TRUSL0W  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  23  CHESTERT0WN.  M0. 


Thorobred  Chicks 


Organized  Co-operation 

Not  Theory  or  fads,  but  Plain  Busi¬ 
ness  Sense;  facts  that  every  farm 
association  needs  to  Start  Right  and 
Keep  Going.  By  John  J.  Dillon;  price, 
$1.00,  from  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


CHICKS 

From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  PER  IOO 

S.  C.  Whit*  Leghorns . .  S  8.00 

w  S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks..  10.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  10.00 

Light  Mixed,  $7;  Heavy .  8.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots.  100%, 
prepaid  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerstown,  Pa,  B.  f  D.  No.  3 

CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  52.25  $4.50  $  8  00  $37  50  $70  00 

S.C.B.  Rocks .  3.00  5  50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S  C.  R.  I.  Reds —  3.00  5.50  10.00  47  50  90.00 

Light  Mixed..  $7.00  a  hun.  Heavy  Mixed..  $9.00  a  hun. 

100jS  'live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Order 
from  Ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  It.  Leister,  Prop.  R.I>.  8  McAllstcrvllle,  Po. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

26  60  100 
S.  C.  W.  Leah'ns^Wyckoff  Strain  $2.50  $4.50  $0.00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Br.  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8  00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5  50  10.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.25  6  00  1L0J 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  100 

4c  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  Full  count.  100* 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  _ _ _  McAlistervillO,  rs. 


JfH t  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


733 


KEEP 

DIARRHEA 

AWAY 


i 


f) 


NO  excuse  for  Chicks  dying  when  ONE 
PRATTS  DIARRHEA  TABLET  to 

the  quart  of  water  avoids  common  bowel  and 
diarrhea  troubles. 

MOST  GOOD  DEALERS  have  Pratts 
handily  displayed  on  the  counter.  Pick  up 
a  box  today. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,124  Walnut  St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


W rite  us  for  our  FREE 
fact  book  —  PROFIT 
FROM  POULTRY 
1928 

55  years  of  success 
and  fair  dealing  be¬ 
hind  the  Pratt  guar¬ 
antee.  Steyour  deal¬ 
er  for  a  money-back 
trial  of  any  Pratt 
remedy. 


Diarrhea  Tablets  for  Chicks 


REDUCED 

PRICES 


BROOKSIDE 

CHICKS 


All  from  healthy  bred  to  lay  free  range  breeders, 
not  forced  by  artificial  lights.  Broolrside  chicks  are 
as  good  as  18  years’  hatching  and  breeding  experi¬ 
ence  can  make  them.  None  better.  Be  convinced. 
Order  NOW.  _  „ 

50  lOO  500 

S.C.W.  Leghorn.  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50 


Barred  Rocks  .  .  7.50  14.00  67.50 
R.  I.  Red*  ....  7.50  14.00  67.50 
Asst.  Chicks  .  .  .  5.00  9.00  45.00 


In  1000  lot*,  one-half  cent  cheaper. 

Special  matins  Tancred  Strain  Leghorns, 
April  and  May  shipments,  16c  each— 400 
or  over.  16o  each.  Also,  XffO-WEEK-OI.B 
CHICKS— write  for  special  price*.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Pullets,  8-weeks*oid,  86c  each.  10  to 
12-weeUt-old,  »6c  each. 

Shipped  parcel  poet  PREPAID;  *af*  delivery  and 
full  count  guaranteed. 


Brookside  Poultry  Farms 

Dept.R,  E.  C.  Brown,  Sergeantville,  N.J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’ n. 


20%  to  50%  Savings 

21*t  Anniversary  Sale  of  Ream  Strain 
Leghorns  —  Reds  —  Rocks  —  Wyandottes 


CHICKS 

Eggs,  8-wks. -old 
Pullets  &  Cockerels, 
Breeding  Stock 

Write  today  for  Special  Sal© 
Circular  and  "20  Years  of  Breed¬ 
ing:  lor  More  Eggs  (The  Story  of 
the  300'Egg:  Hen.)*' 
PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Most 
Protltablo 
Poultry 
Known 


Breed  equabe  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pajjes  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  but. 

prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established 27  years 


WEEK  OLD 


8  WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 


$i 


EACH— F.  O.  B. 

RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

Heady"  for  Delivery  on  and  After  May  10th. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


100* 

& 


LIVE  ARRIVAL 

MAY  PRICES  SO 

Ferris  Strain W.  leghorns  S4. 50 
Brown  leghorns  -  -  -  4.50 
Barred  Rocks  -  -  -  -  5.50 
S  C  R  I.  Reds  -  -  -  5.50 
Black  Minorcas  •  •  •  6.00 
Mixed  Chicks  -  -  •  4.00 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


GUARANTEED 

too  tooo 
S  B  00  $  70 
BOO  70 
10.00  BO 
10.00  90 

11.00  *100 
7  00  60 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.  There 
are  100  pens,  each  containing  10  birds. 
Report  for  week  ending  April  16,  1928 : 

During  the  twenty-fourth  week  of  the 
Bergen  County  International  Egg-laying 
Contest,  a  production  of  4,733  eggs  was 
made,  or  an  average  of  69.27  per  cent. 
The  production  to  date  is  77,565  eggs. 

Pen  26,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned 
by  L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Washington,  is  high 
for  the  week  with  61  eggs.  Pen  44,  a 
White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Fox  &  Son 
Poultry  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  second 
with  60  eggs,  and  pen  16,  a  R.  I.  Red 
pen  owned  by  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  New 
Jersey,  is  third  with  59  eggs. 

Pen  18,  a  R.  I.  Red  pen  owned  by 
Charlescote  Farm.  Massachusetts,  is  high 
for  the  contest  with  1,263  eggs.  Pen  89, 
a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  WThite 
Hen  Breeding  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  sec¬ 
ond  with  1,123  eggs,  and  pen  57,  a  White 
Leghorn  pen  owrned  by  Kerr  Chiekeries, 
Inc.,  New  Jersey,  is  third  with  1,089 
eggs. 

The  monthly  reports  for  March  will 
have  to  be  delayed  several  days  because 
of  serious  illness  in  the  family  of  one  of 
the  members  of  the  office  staff  neeessitat- 
ir  her  absence  from  work  of  the  reports 
for  a  few  days. 

Applications  for  places  in  the  1928-29 
contests  continue  to  pour  into  the  super¬ 
visor’s  office.  It  is  a  bit  discouraging  to 
note,  however,  that  responses  from  pres¬ 
ent  contestants  to  the  letter  sent  out  last 
week  have  not  been  numerous  amongst 
the  entries  received.  It  is  probable  that 
present  contestants  do  not  wish  to  be 
hurried  in  their  decision  as  to  entering 
next  year.  The  supervisor,  however,  is 
against  the  problem  of  knowing  just  what 
assurance  to  give  newcomers  as  to  the 
action  which  will  be  taken  on  their  ap¬ 
plications.  They,  of  course,  want  to  know 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  can  count  on 
bein"  given  a  pen  at  our  contests  next 
year.  It  is  heartening  to  see  the  almost 
universal  interest  which  is  being  shown 
in  egg-laying  contest  entries.  Newcomers 
are  appearing  each  year.  There  are  places 
for  many  thousands  of  pullets  to  be  of¬ 
ficially  trapnested  in  American  contests 
this  next  year,  a  good  sign  and  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  healthful  advancement  in  the 
development  of  a  sound  poultry  breeding 
program  for  the  American  poultry  in¬ 
dustry. 

Egg  production  keeps  up  to  its  level  this 
week,  but  in  all  probability,  this  week 
shows  the  ueak  reached.  It  usually  ap¬ 
pears  in  mid-April.  Our  attempt  will  be 
to  keep  the  layers  in  such  condition  of 
flesh  as  will  enable  them  to  proceed  into 
the  Summer-Fall  season  ready  to  continue 
a  fairly  high  percentage  of  production 
when  prices  are  rising. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Fred  K. 
Coddington,  N.  J  859;  A.  G.  Jones  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Del.,  829 ;  Kerr  Chiekeries, 
Ine.,  N.  J..  788. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Riverside 
Poultry  Yards,  N.  J.,  899 ;  John  G.  Hall, 
N.  J.,  822. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
1,263:  Gilbert’s  R.  I.  Reds,  N.  J.,  830; 
Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  820. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. — White  Hen  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm,  N-  J.,  1,123;  Kerr  Chiekeries, 
Inc.,  N.  J.,  1,089;  W.  A.  Eckard,  Mich., 
1,072. 

Miscellaneous. — N.  J.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  not  competing,  White  Wyandottes, 
761 ;  Skylands  Farms,  N.  Y.,  Mottled 
IJoudans,  758;  A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J., 
S.  C.  Black  Leghorns.  688 ;  Gilbert’s 
Light  Brahmas,  N.  J.,  524. 


Good  Egg  Production 

I  have  been  reading  of  the  egg  pro¬ 
ductions  of  certain  number  of  hens. 
I  have  three,  1^  year  old  hens  and 
31  10-months-old  pullets,  making  a  total 
of  34  chickens,  all  mixed  breeds.  I 
have  been  getting  between  20  and  26 
eggs  daily  for  past  two  months,  with 
exception  of  four  days  in  March,  at 
which  time  I  only  got  15  to  19  eggs. 

This  is  how  I  feed  them :  In  morn¬ 
ing  between  7  and  8  o’clock,  I  mix  4 
qts.  of  laying  mash  with  water  enough 
to  make  it  crumbly  (not  too  wet)  and 
add  one  tablespoon  of  a  poultry  food 
to  the  mixture.  Then  I  do  not  feed 
until  4  or  5  o’clock  in  afternoon  at 
which  time  I  feed  five  qts.  of  cracked 
corn,  or  scratch  feed.  They  are  allowed 
to  run  free  after  3  o’clock  in  afternoon. 
Other  part  of  day  they  are  enclosed  in 
a  run  50  ft.  square.  There  are  odd 
times  when  I  throw  them  bread,  or 
clean  table  scraps,  Consideraing  their 
age  I  think  they  are  doing  well.  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  avoid  disease  of 
any  form  among  them  the  entire  Win¬ 
ter.  P.  H.  BEYERNHEIMER. 

New  Jersey. 


Mary,  three  years  old,  was  having  an 
unhappy  morning,  fussing  and  crying 
without  cause.  To  change  her  thoughts 
her  mother  said  to  her:  “Mary,  run  to 
the  window  and  see  the  big  dog  going 
by.”  Mary  watched  the  dog  out  of  sight 
and  then  turned  to  her  mother  and  said : 
“Mamma,  what  was  it  I  was  crying 
about?” — Chicago  Tribune. 


Will  your  flock 
be  laying  and  paying 
next  fall ? 

THE  records  Kerr’s  pens  are  making  in  the  egg  competitions  this  year  are 
better  than  ever  before.  At  the  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  competition,  all 
three  of  Kerr’s  pens  are  on  the  honor  list.  At  the  New  York  competition, 
Kerr’s  White  Leghorns  are  fourth  high  pen  in  the  entire  competition  and 
third  high  pen  of  White  Leghorns. 

At  the  Bergen  County  competition  for  the  week  ending  February  25th, 
all  of  the  Kerr  pens  stood  high  on  the  honor  list.  The  Kerr  White  Leghorns 
were  high  pen,  laying  53  eggs  out  of  a  possible  TO.  Second  and  third  high 
pens  produced  52  and  51  eggs  respectively,  and  Kerr’s  pens  of  Barred  Rocks 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds  tied  for  fourth  place,  each  pen  laying  50  eggs. 

"When  you  buy  baby  chicks  from  the  Kerr  Chiekeries,  you  get  the  identical 
blood  that  is  proving  itself  so  prepotent  for  high-egg  production  during  the 
winter  months  .in  public  contests. 

Ready  for  shipment,  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  of  each  week 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 


25 

chicks 

50 

chicks 

100 

chicks 

500 

chicks 

1000 

chicks 

White  Leghorns  . $3.25 

Barred  Rocks  . 3.75 

R.  I.  Reds  .  3.75 

White  Rocks  . . .  . » .  4.25 

White  Wyandottes .  4.25 

$0.00 

7.00 

7.00 

8.00 

8.00 

$11.00 

13.00 

13.00 

15.00 

15.00 

$52.50 

62.50 

62.50 

72.50 
72.50 

$1(X>.00 

120.00 

120.00 

140.00 

140.00 

For  Special  Matings 

add 

3c  per 

chick 

to  the  above  prices. 


Write  for  prices  on  chicks  from  blood-tested  stock 

Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  A 
25%  deposit  is  required  with  order;  balance  two  weeks  before  shipment. 
Send  full  remittance  for  quick  shipment.  Remit  with  money  order,  check  or 
cash  in  registered  letter.  If  you  want  a  copy  of  the  new  illustrated  Kerr 
Chick  Book,  write  for  it.  Free  on  request. 

KERR  CHICKERIES  Inc. 

Department  9 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

Frenchtown,  N.  J  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


CHICKS,  $8  Per  100 


AND 

UP 


We  are  offering  our  fine  pure-bred  chicks  at  rock  bottom  prices  for  May  and 
June.  Same  carefully  culled  stock  and  high  quality  breeding  as  before  but  prices 
are  down.  Order  today  and  get  the  extra  chicks. 

Varieties  Prices  on —  25 

S.C.  Wh.,  Buff  and  S.C.  &  R.C.  Br.  Leghorns,  Aneonas.$5.00 

Brd.,  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks;  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 6.00 

White  Wyandottes;  Black  &  Buff  Minorcas . 6.50 

S.  C.  White  Minorcas;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  8.00 

Jersey  Giants . . .  .13.00 

Heavy  Assorted . •  5.50 

Light  Assorted  . 4.50 

Mammoth  White  Pekins  .  6.50 

White  Indian  Runners . . 5.75 

We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  will  ship  C.O.D.  if  you  wish.  Send  $1  for 
each  100  chicks  ordered.  Pay  postman  the  rest. 

10  EXTRA  CHICKS,  Per  100 

If  your  order  reaches  us  by  May  10.  we  will  include  10  extra  chicks  with  each  100  yon 
order.  Write  today.  Do  not  delay.  Our  Pay  Streak  chicks  are  2c  per  chick  higher  than 
above  prices.  Same  offer  of  10  extra  chicks  holds  good.  They  are  worth  the  difference. 

COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO.,  Box  205,  TIRO,  O. 
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419  Now  Buys  100  State-Certilied,  Blood  Tested,  Specialty -Bred 
c,  white  Leghorn  Chicks  from  Select  WENE  Matings 
$60  for  500;  $110  lor  1,000 -IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES. 

HEAVIER  BREEDS  ALSO  REDUCED 

Your  choice  of  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  from  blood- 
tested  breeders,  $16  per  100;  $77  for  500.  Special  Cross-Breed,  White  Wyandotte — White  Rock 
from  Blood-Tested  Matings  selected  especially  for  Broilers  and  Roasters,  only  $12.50  per  100;  $60 
for  500;  $110  for  1,000.  ALL  CHICKS  POSTPAID— SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 

S,  C.  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  12  weeks  old,  $1.15  each  f.o.b.  Immediate  Deliveries. 
MATING  LIST  FREE— WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  Vineland,  N.  J. 


PInecrest  Orchards 
Strain 

R.  I.  REDS  PULLETS 

Four  to  Ten  Weeks  Old 

Stock  100$  free  white  diarrhea.  State 
tested.  Foundation  stock  came  from 
the  highest  egg  production  farm  in  the 
U.  S.  If  you  want  EGGS  try  our  pul¬ 
lets.  We  have  a  few  more  day  old 
chicks  to  sell. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Price a. 

Scott  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Groton,  Mass. 


miri/C  s.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

HATCHING  EGGS 

All  breeders  State  tested  and  free  of  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhoea  for  the  past  six  years.  One  of  the 
oldest  tested  flocks  in  the  State.  Our  customers  are 
raising  90  to  100  %  of  our  chicks  without  extra  care 
or  effort.  Give  us  a  trial  order,  after  that  you  will 
be  a  steady  customer.  State  Certified  and  supervised. 

SUN NYB ROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  R.  D.  2  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Strickler’s  Quality  June  Chicks 

Big  Hatches  June  4-11-18-25. 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  251-312  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy 
and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100J5  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  at  S9  per  100,  S26 
per  300,  *43  per  600,  S85  per  1000.  10* 
books  order.  Free  circular. 

LEONARD  F.  8TRICKLEK,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Several  of  my  neighbors  lost  $8  apiece 
in  a  “sucker”  scheme,  but,  thanks  to 
The  It.  N.-Y.,  I  did  not  bite.  So  you 
see,  I  consider  a  dollar  spent  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.  a  very  good  investment,  c,  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

No  one  can  dispute  that  the  dollar 
investment  is  a  good  one  in  this  case. 
It  is  our  aim  to  have  The  It.  N.-Y.  act  as 
the  “ounce  of  prevention.”  After  the 
faker  gets  the  money  there  is  little  that 
we  can  do.  We  aim  to  head  him  off 
before  he  gets  his  fingers  on  it  as  in 
this  case.  If  each  of  our  readers 
profited  by  Publisher’s  Desk  to  the  same 
extent,  it  would  amount  to  $2,000,000. 
Many  do  for  much  larger  amounts. 

The  Federal  Radio  Commission  has 
reported  to  the  various  real  estate 
boards  of  the  country  which  have  made 
complaints  against  the  program  which 
“free  lot”  concerns  have  been  broad¬ 
casting  that  it  has  not  the  power  to 
keep  these  concerns  or  their  programs  off 
the  air. 

The  national  association  now  plans  a 
country-wide  campaign  of  education  in 
the  hope  of  getting  the  public  _  to  real¬ 
ize  these  concerns  are  not  giving  any¬ 
thing  away. — Syracuse  Daily. 

It  is  a  pity,  if  true,  that  the  Radio 
Commission  or  the  different  stations 
can  find  no  way  to  prevent  these  free 
(?)  lot  fakes.  These  frauds  have  been 
exposed  so  often  in  the  public  press 
that  the  public  should  be  wise  to  them. 

The  jury  was  out  but  one  hour  Mon¬ 
day  in  trying  the  first  civil  action  in 
Madison  County  Court  this  term.  It 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  no  cause  of  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth  and  John 
A.  Thompson,  Chicago,  against  Arthur 
Peckliam,  Hamilton. 

The  Thompsons  brought  action  to  re¬ 
cover  $137  on  a  note  due  them.  It  is 
alleged  that  Peckham  took  a  correspond¬ 
ence  school  course  managed  by  the 
Thompsons  in  Chicago  and  owed  them 
$137  on  the  course. 

The  above  item  from  Madison  County, 
N.  Y.,  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
are  threatened  with  suit  in  connection 
with  orders  for  correspondence  school 
courses.  It  is  rarely  that  we  hear  of 
court  action  being'  taken  in  such  cases. 

We  wish  to  know  the  standing  of  Na¬ 
tional  Airways  System,  located  at  Lomax, 
Ill.  They  are  sending  out  paper  with 
coupons  in  it  for  shares  at  $10  each  or 
more  on  the  easy  payment  plan.  It  looks 
like  a  big  money  dream.  We  want  to 
know  what  there  is  to  it.  G.  L.  F. 

Michigan. 

The  National  Airways  System  of  Lo¬ 
max,  Ill.,  was,  according  to  our  infor¬ 
mation,  incorporated  about  two  or  three 
years  ago  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,- 
000.  The  company  seems  to  have  a  small 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  airplanes, 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  organization 
owns  several  planes  used  for  the  purpose 
of  training  young  men  to  become  flyers 
and  conducts  a  commercial  airway  service. 
The  company  seems  to  have  made  some 
progress  and  is  reported  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  meet  its  obligations. 

The  publication  issued  by  the  company, 
The  Flyer,  is  primarily  a  stock  promo¬ 
tion  piece  of  literature.  Such  stock  pro¬ 
motions  are  quite  a  natural  result  of  the 
recent  sensational  feats  in  flying  to  the 
North  Pole,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  etc. 
These  feats  have  naturally  aroused  a 
great  interest  in  aviation  and  give  stock 
promoters  an  opportunity  to  exploit  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  public  on  the  subject. 

The  success  of  aviation  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  standpoint  can  only  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  future,  and  those  who  put 
their  money  into  such  enterprises  on  the 
strength  of  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  on 
the  subject  at  the  present  time  are  likely 
to  suffer  severe  losses.  We  think  the 
Michigan  subscriber  is  wise  in  his  at¬ 
titude  with  regard  to  such  promotions. 

Yrour  recent  article  on  Goshen  Dress 
Co.,  does  not  do  the  company  justice.  I 
sent  them  $1.50  for  sample  dress,  which  I 
could  have  bought  from  any  mail  order 
house  for  45  or  50  cents,  and  received  the 
astonishing  information  that  if  I  would 
send  them  $7  I  would  be  permitted  to 
make  three  dozen  dresses  at  $2  per  doz¬ 
en ;  in  my  own  words  if  I  furnished  the 
money  to  do  their  business  they  would 
pay  me  wages  out  of  my  own  money. 
Their  advertisement  said  $16  or  $18  per 
dozen  dresses.  To  be  sure  the  cheap 
dress  that  came  is  mine,  but  how  do  they 
know  my  work  is  satisfactory  when  I 
keep  this  sample  dress?  I  ought  to  have 
known  better  than  to  bite,  but  verily 
“there  is  a  sucker  born  every  minute.” 
Your  paper  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold 


to  fools  like  me  as  well  as  others.  I'm 
out  $1.50  but  have  the  50-eent.  dress. 

New  York.  B.  F. 

The  above  report  from  a  “work-at- 
home”  victim  requires  no  comment. 
Barnum  is  now  out  of  date — it  is  “one  a 
second.” 

I  have  been  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
some  time  and  like  it  very  much  especial¬ 
ly  the  Publisher's  Desk.  In  the  last  part 
of  1927  I  received  several  post  cards 
from  a  concern  called  the  National  Busi¬ 
ness  Brokers,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who 
wanted  to  sell  my  place  for  me.  I  put 
my  address  on  one  of  them  and  dropped 
it  in  the  mail  box,  and  they  wrote  me 
saying  they  would  send  a  man  to  talk  it 
over  with  me  and  see  my  place.  The 
man  was  here  on  January  19,  1928.  He 
said  they  could  sell  it  right  away  as  he 
was  bringing  a  bunch  of  about  250  pros¬ 
pects  through  here  inside  of  a  week.  He 
said  they  would  spend  $100  for  advertising 
my  place,  but  I  must  put  up  one-tliird  of 
it  and  give  them  10  per  cent  for  selling 
it.  I  gave  him  $33.50.  They  were  to 
send  copy  of  all  the  advertisements  they 
had  run.  I  received  one  copy  of  a  small 
advertisement.  They  did  not  say  what 
paper  they  ran  it  in.  They  don’t  seem  to 
have  made  any  effort  at  all  to  sell  the 
place,  but  just  got  the  $33.50.  I  wrote 
them  and  asked  them  to  return  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  money  not  used  for  the  ad¬ 
vertisement,  but  got  no  answer.  Can 
you  get  them  to  return  the  balance  of 
my  money?  I  am  ■enclosing  their  contract, 
letter  and  copy  of  the  advertisement. 

Texas.  a.  c. 

While  our  Texas  friend  expresses  his 
admiration  for  Publisher’s  Desk  he  evi¬ 
dently  has  not  taken  its  advice  to  heart. 
Otherwise  lie  would  not  have  been  caught 
on  this  scheme  to  the  extent  of  $33.50. 
National  Business  Brokers  or  a  concern 
by  that  name  has  been  operating  from  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.,  and  other  points.  Publisher's 
Desk  has  warned  its  readers  time  and 
again  against  paying  money  in  advance  for 
the  sale  of  anything  whether  it  a  farm, 
business  property  or  anything  that  has  a 
value,  and  whether  the  pretext  for  the 
fee  is  to  advertise  the  property,  or  to  bear 
other  expenses.  The  Texan  complains 
that  National  Business  Brokers  make  no 
effort  to  sell  the  property.  In  the  30 
years  since  Ostrander  inaugurated  the  ad¬ 
vance  fee  scheme  we  have  yet  to  learn  of 
a  sale  of  any  property  being  made  by  any 
broker  or  agent  under  an  advance  fee 
plan.  We  have  called  for  reports  of  any 
sale  made  by  such  brokers  without  re¬ 
sponse.  The  R.  N.-Y*.  has  no  power  to 
secure  refund  from  such  brokers.  Those 
who  heed  the  advice  of  Publisher’s  Desk 
department  will  save  themselves  from 
stepping  into  such  traps. 


Some  months  ago  we  published  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  transaction  between  a  Virginia 
subscriber  and  J.  W.  Pearson  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  which  appears  to  be  a  member  of 
the  notorious  “Boston  Curb.”  The  Der 
partment  of  Public  Utilities  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts,  has  be¬ 
come  interested  in  the  operations  of  (his 
concern.  The  difficulties  of  curbing  the 
operations  of  this  class  of  brokers  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  the  following  statement  is¬ 
sued  by  the  department : 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  evidence 
sufficient  against  Pearson  &  Co.  to  take 
action,  but  we  had  succeeded  in  making 
a  fraud  order  against  three  of  the  secu¬ 
rities  that  they  were  selling,  in  which 
we  had  received  complaints  relative  to 
their  methods  and  the  securities  sold. 

The  methods  used  by  Pearson  &  Co. 
are  sending  out  tipster  sheets,  for  which 
the  broker  received  pay,  advising  the 
purchase  of  certain  securities  in  which 
the  broker  had  an  interest  or  an  option 
to  purchase  said  securities,  the  long  dis¬ 
tance  telephone  conversations  by  the 
broker  or  his  agents  with  customers,  in 
which  the  customers  complained  of  mis¬ 
leading  or  false  statements,  the  confirma¬ 
tions  received  by  the  customers  which 
confirmed  larger  orders  than  were  agreed 
to  over  the  telephone,  etc. 

From  our  investigation  of  the  com¬ 
plaints,  all  of  which  were  from  persons 
outside  of  this  Commonwealth  and  from 
distant  States  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  summons  issued  from  this  State,  the  se¬ 
curities  sold  by  this  broker  by  the  so- 
called  “strong  arm”  methods  were  (1) 
Summit  Oil  &  Refining  Corporation,  (2) 
Gibson  Oil  Corporation,  (3)  Intermoun- 
tain  Water  &  Power  Company,  that 
Pearson  &  Co.  had  an  option  to  purchase 
stock  of  the  three  securities,  that  from  my 
investigation  of  the  securities  of  the 
Summit  Oil  and  Gibson  Oil  and  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  these  securities  to  furnish  material 
required  information  within  a  stated 
time,  the  commission  has  made  a  finding 
of  fraud  against  two  of  the  securities, 
which  effectually  stopped  further  sales 
by  Pearson  &  Co. 

Relative  to  the  Intermountain  Water 
&  Power  Co.  this  being  a  public  utilitv, 
it  was  exempt  by  the  Stock  Sales  Act, 
and  was  a  more  difficult  matter  to  con¬ 
tend  with. 


A  Concrete 

Milk  House 

with  an  asbestos-shingle  or  slate  roof 
is  FIREPROOF,  DURABLE  and  SANI¬ 
TARY.  . .  It  is  believed  to  be  the  cheap¬ 
est  in  the  long  run,  for  it  requires  few 
repairs  and  no  painting. 

— - Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1214,  "Farm  Dairy  Houses’" 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Free  Construction 
Plans 

A  four-page  leaflet  has  been  prepared 
containing  plans  and  instructions  for 
building  a  concrete  block  milk  house. 

INSULATED  CONCRETE  COOLING 
TANKS  which  SAVE  HALF  YOUR  ICE 
are  included  in  the  above  plans. 

Your  Copy  Is  Free— *  Ask  For  It 

These  plans  may  be  procured  from  your 
County  Agricultural  Agent  or  from  the 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

c A  National  Organization 
to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

Offices  in  32  Cities 


Don’t  Lose 
the  quarter 

Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  reach 

the  seat  of  the  trouble - give  positive  results. 

Alw&y*  keep  a  package  on  hand  for  treatment 
of  Spider,  Obstruction »,  Cut  or 
Bruised  Teats ,  Hard  Milkers.  Steri¬ 
lized  and  packed  in  medicated  ointment. 
Their  absorbent  texture  carries  the  medication 
into  the  teat  canal. 

Heals  the  Teat- 
Keeps  it  Open 

Big,  3  dozen  package  mailed  postpaid 
for  $1.  with  Satisfaction  or  Money 
Back  guarantee.  Give  dealer’s  name  so  WO 
can  arrange  your  future  supply  locally. 

Dr.  H.  W.  NA  YLOR.  Veterinarian 

Dept.  S -A.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Other  Dr.  Naylor  products : 

Liquid  Udder  Balm,  fl. 

Garget  Powder, 60c.\ 

Car-min-ton,  a 
concentrated  mineral 
tonic  for  cows,  $1. 

Foul  Treatment, 

$1.  WhiteScour 
Tablets,  50c,  A1 


DR.  NAYLOR 
Medicated  t 

TEAT  1 
DILATORS 
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This  Free  Book 

//  A 

has  boosted 

summer 

profits  for 

thousands  of 

L 

Dairymen 

“Summer  Feeding"  contains 
the  secret  of  high  fall  and 
winter  milk  production  and 
increased  yearly  profits.  In¬ 
cludes  summer  grain  rations 
that  pay  big  returns.  Based 
on  dollars  and  cents  records 
from  thousands  of  farms.  Get 
your  copy  at  once. 


The  Universal 
Protein  Feed 


MEAL 


Linseed  Meal  Educational  Committee, 
Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  free  booklet  No.  J-5, 
on  Summer  Feeding. 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Address . . . . . 


©  L.  M.  E.  C.  1928 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  HELP  estates  and  farms. 

Married  and  single.  Written  references  required.  Call  if 
possible  THE  FARMERS'  BUREAU  (AGENCY)  71  West  45th  Sf.,N.  V.  C. 


HELP  FURNISHED  FREE  TO  EMPLOYERS — Herdsmen,  Poultrymen,  Milk¬ 
ers,  Tepmsters,  Gardners,  Chagffeurs,  Couples,  Private.  Commercial, 
Estates,  Etc.  LANGER'S  (Agency)  421  6th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Bargain  ai  Bay  Shore,  L  ■  l<  home  at  sacrifice.  Gas, 

water  and  electricity.  J.  S  WIRBUL,  Boi  62,  Bay  Shore.  L.  I.,  N.  If 


nrl  MUD  UA  CADMQ  FOR  SALE— On  Eastern  Shore, 
UtL-mfln-lS  rftnfflO  Maryland,  any  kind,  size  or  price 
desired,  including  beautiful  waterfronts,  fine  climate, 
good  markets.  Free  Catalog,  c.  E.  TURNER,  Federalsfaurg,  Md. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Hate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bnt  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  ,$50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Tbiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  and 
garden  work;  kind  to  animals.  R.  P.  BELL 
EST.,  Matamoras,  Pa. 


WANTED — -A  reliable  single  young  man  of  abil¬ 
ity  and  good  habits  and  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  all  branches  of  farming,  on  a  dairy  farm 
in  Southern  Connecticut;  excellent  room  and 
board  in  addition  to  cash  salary;  please  send 
references  and  state  wages  desired  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  3980,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  man  as  herdsman  on  dairy 
farm  in  Southern  Connecticut;  must  thorough¬ 
ly  understand  the  care  and  feeding  of  stock  and 
be  a  go,od  dry-hand  milker;  please  state  cash 
wages  desired  in  addition  to  board  and  room,  and 
send  references  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3979,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  two  single  Protestant  men,  by 
the  month,  on  farm  in  Westchester  County; 
one  for  general  repair,  painting  and  carpenter 
work;  other  for  truck  gardening;  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced;  salary  and  bonus;  personal  interview 
required.  GRANITE  SPRINGS  FARMS,  Granite 
Springs,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  wanted,  no  other  man  kept;  no  ani¬ 
mals;  power  implements  used;  $100  per  month 
and  unfurnished  house  with  improvements; 
answers  invited  from  those  who  can  call  if 
requested;  write  stating  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  P.  O.  BOX  109,  Nanuet,  Rockland  Co., 
N.  Y.  , 


WANTED — Farmer,  grow  corn  and  assist  poul¬ 
try  farm;  cottage,  large  plot  fruit;  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  3993,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
1  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


WANTED — German  or  Swedish  woman  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  housework;  state  wages  expected.  Ad¬ 
dress  MRS.  AGNES  I.  WALLACE,  Falmouth, 
Va. 


WANTED — Young  man,  IS  to  22,  dry-hand  milk¬ 
er,  to  run  small  retail  route  and  help  in 
cow  barn;  State  experience  and  salary  expected. 
ORADELL  FARMS,  Oradell,  N.  J. 


GARDENER  wanted,  married  man,  accustomed 
to  keeping  up  country  place  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition;  must  be  licensed  chauffeur;  reply  must 
state  age,  family,  nationality,  wages  expected; 
also  give  references.  ADVERTISER  3996,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  man  and  wife  on  a  small  farm; 

man  must  understand  farm  machinery  and 
make  minor  repairs;  the  wife  as  cook;  family 
of  two  adults  and  one  child;  state  wages  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4016,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CONSCIENTIOUS,  intelligent  herdsman  to  de¬ 
velop  purebred  herd  producing  grade  A  milk 
for  exacting  market;  herd  now  consists  of  40, 
half  purebred;  wages  $100  month,  plus  10%  of 
profits;  new  house,  every  improvement,  milk, 
garden,  alternate  Sundays  off;  *4  mile  to 
schools,  stores,  etc.  ADVERTISER  4018,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  superintendent  wanted  at  once  on 
large  dairy  farm;  must  be  experienced  cow 
man;  high-class  worker,  able  to  keep  all  mod¬ 
ern  farm  machinery  in  order,  understand  ef¬ 
ficient  management,  milk  production  and  help; 
references  required;  good  house  and  salary. 
J.  B.  R.  VERPLANCK,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  Protestant,  white,  good  cook,  baker, 
no  laundry;  permanent  position  private  fami¬ 
ly  on  Long  Island  country  place;  wages  $65; 
give  references,  full  particulars  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4017,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cook,  housekeeper,  young,  strong, 
for  quiet  country  place,  small  family;  wages 
$85;  references  required.  Address  BOX  2, 
Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Protestant  girl,  good  character, 
neat;  help  in  housework  on  farm,  used  to 
children;  $40  month,  good  home.  R.  HE55EL, 
Jr.,  R.  D.  1,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


.MAN  for  general  work,  small  farm.  BOX  103, 
Stanford,  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 


MARRIED  man,  experienced  gardener,  poultry- 
man;  small  dairy;  repairs;  farm  or  estate;  im¬ 
mediately:  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3956, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer-gardener  understands 
growing  all  crops,  care  stock,  poultry,  fruit 
trees,  up  keep  private  places,  handling  help,  good 
mechanic;  married,  small  family,  first-class  ref¬ 
erences;  state  salary.  ADVERTISER  3994,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  painter,  chauffeur,  tractorman, 
wants  position:  temperate,  reliable;  first-class 
references;  married,  small  family;  state  salary. 
ADVERTISER  3995,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  with  small  family  wishes  posi 
lion,  farm  manager;  life-time  experience.  AD 
VERTISER  4025,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  45,  single,  20  years’  experience 
all  branches,  wishes  position  as  working  man¬ 
ager  or  otherwise;  references.  1345  MAIN  ST., 
Ilellertown,  Pa. 


SINGLE,  wishes  position  country,  gentleman’s 
place  or  estate;  experienced  poultryman,  farm¬ 
er;  state  wages.  G.  MARTIN,  389  First  Ave., 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  white,  steady  worker,  good 
habits,  wants  a  job  with  good  people  on  dairy 
or  poultry  farm;  prefer  bottling  and  care  of 
milk  or  care  of  young  chicks;  best  of  reference; 
wage  $90  per  month  with  room  and  board.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  IRA  D.  OUTLAND,  Cheyney,  Pa. 


WANTED — Position  by  married  man,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  as  dairyman-poultryman  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  wife  good  cook.  Address  ADVERTISER 
3989,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GAMEKEEPER  seeks  situation;  life  experienced 
in  the  rearing  of  all  kinds  of  game;  well  rec¬ 
ommended.  Apply  A.  JAMES,  Route  5,  Well¬ 
ington,  Ohio. 


LIKE  to  hear  from  party  having  Summer  board¬ 
ing-house  lurnished;  man  and  wife  would  run 
same  50  per  cent  basis,  we  to  furnish  our  own 
running  expenses;  must  be  Christian  house:  pre¬ 
fer  country;  furnish  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3991,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  24,  capable  increasing  re¬ 
sults;  can  furnish  references:  state  wages, 
etc.,  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3992,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  want  position,  (58),  on  a  gentleman’s 
country  place;  (we  have  no  children);  man 
good  _  gardener,  lawn,  shrubbery;  wife  will  as¬ 
sist  in  housework;  references;  permanent  only. 
ADVERTISER  3990,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  single.  Danish,  30,  life  experi¬ 
enced;  stock  and  poultry  expert;  can  handle 
men:  good  mechanic:  used  to  tractor;  A-l  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  3981,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  foreman;  age 
28  years,  single,  Protestant;  good  farmer  and 
vegetable  grower,  licensed  chauffeur  and  tractor 
man;  thoroughly  understands  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  knows  how  to  handle  men;  2  years  as 
herdsman  on  large  dairy;  knowledge  of  lawDS 
and  shrubs;  best  of  references;  open  by  first 
of  May.  ADVERTISER  3997,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MANAGER  or  superintendent,  married,  33, 
Danish,  wants  position  high-class  private  es¬ 
tate  or  commercial  farm;  life  experience;  gradu¬ 
ate  agricultural  school:  thorough  knowledge  all 
farm  branches,  riding  horses,  landscape  garden¬ 
ing;  excellent  executive  and  organizer;  five 
years  this  country;  at  present  employed;  first- 
class  references;  a  man  of  wide  knowledge  and 
education  able  to  show  results.  ADVERTISER 
4001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  English,  21,  wishes  work  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate  or  farm;  lias  a  little  experience  of 
both;  at  $28  a  month  and  maintenance.  F. 
BOULTON,  care  J.  Warner,  Naples  N.  Y.,  or 
phone  7-F-12  Atlahto. 


WOMAN  wishes  dairy  or  garden  work;  can  drive 
car.  ADVERTISER  4004,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  Protestant,  no  children,  desires  per¬ 
manent  position  on  estate  or  poultry  farm; 
wife  good  cook;  references.  375  NO.  MIDLER, 
E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


W  ANTED— Position  on  private  or  commercial 
farm;  single,  33,  good  dry-hand  milker,  good 
butter  maker;  many  years  experience  in  near¬ 
ly  all  kind  of  work;  good  worker,  honest,  trust¬ 
worthy,  don’t  drink  or  smoke;  references  are  the 
best;  please  state  wages  in  letter.  LAWRENCE 
PEPPIN,  care  Wm.  Peppin,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  with  years  experience  desires  posi¬ 
tion  by  May  15,  capable  and  reliable;  married, 
age  37,  small  family;  best  reference  from  past 
and  present  employer.  LOUIS  J.  PIETTE, 
Blossom  Hill  Farm,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


TWO  young  men  wish  positions  on  farm  capable 
of  taking  care  of  herd;  state  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4027,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  and  wife,  no  children, 
Protestant,  wants  position  on  dairy  farm  or 
estate;  wife  to  do  household  work;  good  milkers; 
place  where  employed  burned.  GORDON  SMITH, 
Middlebury  Ctr.,  Pa. 


FARMER-GARDENER  open  for  position,  mar¬ 
ried,  German,  age  40,  life-time  experience  in 
all  branches  of  farming  and  modern  machinery; 
chauffeur,  handy  with  tools,  care  of  lawns  and 
garden;  wife  first-class  cook  or  willing  to  board 
men;  references.  H.  WINTERS,  Red  Hook, 
N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  farm  experience  and  Cornell  training, 
desires  position  as  assistant  to  capable  man¬ 
ager;  stenographer;  pedigree  and  production  rec¬ 
ords.  ADVERTISER  4028,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  want  position,  (middle-aged),  have  no 
children;  man  as  gardener,  poultry  or  care¬ 
taker  of  gentleman’s  country  home;  'New  York 
or  Long  Island  preferred;  wife  will  assist;  ref¬ 
erences:  permanent  only.  ADVERTISER  4023, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  married  man,  healthy,  active,  life¬ 
time  experience  as  a  farmer  and  gardener 
desijes  position.  H.  J.  MYERS,  Shrewsbury, 


MARRIED  man,  aged  38,  no  children, 
eneed  farmer,  desires  position  with 
and  usual  privileges;  state  wages. 
MYERS,  Shrewsbury,  N.  J. 


experi- 

house 

H.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  for  1,000  layers;  camp 
site,  lake,  110  acres,  good  buildings;  electric 
light,  furnace;  Summer  bungalow.  BOX  133. 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm.  18  acres,  7  in  bearing 
fruit;  5-room  house,  all  improvements;  in  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  68  miles  from  New  York  City; 
price  and  photo.  C.  TEN  BROECK,  Wappingers 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  on  poultry  farm  or  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate  by  American,  educated;  married;  20  years’ 
experience  with  poultry,  competent  brooder  man; 
now  employed;  references.  ADVERTISER  4005, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  gardener  (German  girl),  8 
years’  practical  work,  greenhouses,  frames, 
flowers  and  vegetable  growing;  desires  position 
as  caretaker  on  private  garden.  ADVERTISER 
4006,  care  Rurak  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Mother,  cook;  daughter, 
housework;  together  or  separate.  J.  RICH¬ 
ARDS,  Route  2,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


MANAGER-HERDSMAN,  single,  32,  open  for 
“no  results  no  pay”  bonus  proposition;  de¬ 
scribe.  ADVERTISER  4008,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  by  young  single  man,  position  on 
dairy  farm;  am  a  good  milker;  New  Jersey 
or  New  York  preferred;  can  give  the  best  of 
references.  MR.  GEORGE  TRACY,  care  of  Al¬ 
bert  Kellogg,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


FOULTRYMAN,  manager,  single,  neat,  desires 
first-class  proposition;  thoroughly  experienced 
all  branches,  private  or  commercial.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4009,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  position  on  milk  route  as 
peddler  or  to  work  around  milk  house;  ex¬ 
perience  and  reference.  ADVERTISER  4010, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  as  superintendent  for  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate  or  as  landscape  gardener,  for 
big  firm;  German-American,  single,  reference. 
Address  129  BLOOMFIELD  ST.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  all  round  expert,  single,  36,  16 
years’  practical  and  theoretical  experience, 
desires  steady  position  commercial  or  estate; 
first-class  references  on  hand:  state  particulars 
and  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4013, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  refined  Christian  woman  with 
boy  of  seven.  ADVERTISER  4014,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  Swiss,  speaks  English, 
French,  German,  graduate  of  farm  school 
Switzerland  and  short  course  Penn.  State  Col¬ 
lege,  with  good  experiences  in  agriculture  and 
dairy;  familiar  with  all  farming  work  and  ma¬ 
chinery;  wants  position  as  assistant,  superin¬ 
tendent  or  caretaker;  best  references.  CHARLES 
MEIER,  19  South  4th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  young  man,  agricultural 
education  and  experience;  capable  taking  full 
charge;  give  details.  ADVERTISER  4015,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  American,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  general  farming,  mechanic;  honest,  com¬ 
petent,  good  milker;  one  child.  C.  WHIPPLE, 
Merrimaeport,  Mass. 


FARM  at  bargain;  excellent  soil,  good  buildings, 
easy  terms.  CLINTON  ROBERTS,  Avoca, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Summer  home  in  the  hills  of  old 
New  Hampshire:  high  land,  wonderful  view; 
fruit,  berries;  good  10-room  house.  Write,  H. 
S.  TUFTS,  Winchester,  N.  H. 


A  YOUNG  married  man  with  one  child  who  can 
furnish  the  best  of  reference  as  to  character 
and  ability;  would  like  to  rent  with  option  of 
buying,  a  large  dairy  farm,  now  doing  a  good 
wholesale  milk  business;  must  be  stocked  with 
good  cows  and  machinery;  Connecticut  preferred. 
BOX  24,  Bomoseen,  Vermont. 


ON  ACCOUNT  of  death  in  family  will  sacrifice 
my  53-acre  fruit  and  general  home  farm  in 
Wayne  County  for  $5,500;  fine  location;  details. 
J\ERTISER  3965,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OLD  age,  no  family,  will  sacrifice  $20,000  on 
gentleman’s  large  country  estate;  only  $5,000 
cash  required;  fortune  here  on  cattle  and  de¬ 
velopments.  GLENWOOD,  High  View,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Dairy  farm  on  shares,  stocked, 
equipped.  A.  MARTIN,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  orchard,  165  acres,  6.500  bearing  12- 
year-old  trees;  Stayman  Winesaps,  Yorks, 
Grimes  Goldens,  Williams  Early  Reds,  Jona¬ 
thans;  new  beans  sprayer;  good  buildings:  on 
paved  State  highway  and  beautiful  river;  $45,- 
000  property;  sacrifice  price  $14,000,  satisfac¬ 
tory  terms.  SALE  PICKENS,  Berlin,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 107-acre  dairy,  grain  and  fruit 
farm,  half  mile  from  State  highway;  good 
house  and  outbuildings;  good  fertile  soil;  for 
particulars  write  A.  E.  WALKER,  Farmington, 
Del. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  166  acres  on  concrete  high¬ 
way,  5  miles  from  Newburgh,  30,000  popula¬ 
tion;  barn  for  45  head.  Jamesway  equipment; 
all  buildings  electric  lighted;  all  land  tractor 
worked;  12-room  house,  all  improvements;  tenant 
house;  complete  machinery  farm  equipment; 
henhouses;  artesian  well  water;  fine  views  and 
shade:  store,  church,  post  office  and  school  close 
by;  at  least  $20,000  cash  required,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  6  per  cent.  BOX  65,  Little 
Britain,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Chicken  farm.  3  acres,  a  new  5- 
room  house,  a  chicken  house  and  garage;  30 
miles  from  New  York  City;  lights  and  water  in 
house;  near  Somerville,  N.  J.;  $4,500,  easy 

terms.  ADVERTISER  3998,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SALE  or  exchange  tourist  inn;  28  rooms,  bath, 
furnace,  electricty,  garages;  five  henhouses, 
farm;  booklet.  INGALLS  HOUSE,  Windham, 
Vt. 


125-ACRE  dairy  farm,  excellent  buildings,  run¬ 
ning  water;  $3,750,  half  cash.  D.  C.  COON, 
DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  on  dairy  farm;  first-class  milk¬ 
er,  high  wages,  good  home.  Address  J. 
R1ENSTRA,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single,  experienced  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm:  $10  month,  board,  room.  HUGH 
RUSSELL,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  and  dairy  hand, 
middle-aged  man,  single  preferred;  no  boozer; 
$50  and  keeps;  vear  round  position;  good  home. 
FRANK  WEINELT,  Cedarville,  Md. 


WANTED— Married  farm  man;  wife  for  house¬ 
work.  DR.  BIRNEY,  Kinderhook,  N,  Y. 


WOMAN  wants  poultry7  job,  experienced  all 
brandies.  ADVERTISER  4022,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  married  farm  estate  manager 
wishes  position;  $200  a  month,  house  and 
privileges.  R.  H.,  care  Ed  Trost,  100  Noble  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  landscape,  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  gardening,  not  farmer;  wishes 
charge  of  private  estate  near  New  York  City; 
best  references;  French-Swiss,  married,  two 
children  18  and  20  years  of  age.  ADVERTISER 
4026,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale  or  rent;  22  rooms,  furnished; 

"ge  barn,  orchard,  12  acres  cultivated  land, 
2  wells,  spring;  on  the  State  road;  near  sta¬ 
tion;  very  reasonable.  DR.  L.  LEVITT,  864 
Willoughby  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


COMMUTING  farm,  2%  acres;  apple  trees,  ber¬ 
ries,  truck  garden,  poultry  houses,  double 
garage,  house  six  rooms,  all  improvements;  hour 
New  York.  I.IHME,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


120- ACRE  macadam  road  farm  for  sale;  main 
line  Lehigh  Valley;  8-room  house,  2  barns,  4 
poultry  houses,  ice  house,  granary,  woodlot; 
$6,500.  H.  L.  SEWARD,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


285  ACRES,  large  buildings,  water,  furnace,  pas¬ 
ture,  grain,  fruit;  reasonable.  CHAS.  MIL¬ 
LER,  Livingston,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 7-room  and  8-room  cottage  houses, 
two  garages,  barn  and  chicken  coops;  about 
one  acre  land,  main  street,  residential  section 
of  town  about  25  miles  from  Boston,  Mass.; 
houses  have  been  redecorated,  town  water  in¬ 
stalled;  electricity,  telephone  available;  ideal 
place  for  commuters  or  retired  farmer;  Ameri¬ 
can  neighbors;  $7,000  for  all  to  settle  estate, 
reasonable  terms.  ADVERTISER  4007,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — House  in  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.; 

o  rooms;  good  condition,  all  improvements; 
garage,  large  lot,  near  station;  price  $6,000; 
furniture  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  4003,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Southern  Delaware,  near  village  and 
improved  highway,  55  acres,  house  and  out¬ 
buildings;  will  sell  40  acres  in  lots  of  10  acres; 
excellent  for  chickens.  ADVERTISER  4002, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  130  acres,  dairying  and 
potato  growing  soil;  16  head  stock,  team 
horses  and  equipment;  for  further  information, 
enquire  of  ADVERTISER  4000,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Fully  equipped  dairy  and  general 
farm  to  work  on  shares  by  experienced  farmer, 
with  help;  prefer  Hudson  Valley  section;  give 
full  particulars  at  once.  ADVERTISER  4011, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  OR  SALE — Owner,  5-room  bungalow,  all  im¬ 
provements,  2%  acres  land,  garage,  poultry 
house  800  layers;  near  Vineland  village;  price 
$6,500,  terms.  ADVERTISER  4012,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


200  ACRES  adjoining  large  village,  beautiful 
home  on  Schoharie  River;  large  dairy  farm 
buildings,  hennery,  bearing  apple  orchard, 
woods;  $24,000,  terms.  JARKOVSKY,  Middle- 
burgh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -70-acre  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
farm,  with  all  growing  crops,  including  wheat 
and  rye,  plowing  and  Spring  work  mostly  done; 
tractor,  horses  and  equipment  included  if  de¬ 
sired;  immediate  possession;  farm  especially 
adapted  to  dairying,  strawberries  and  tomatoes; 
excellent  location  on  much  traveled  road;  elec¬ 
tric  lights;  near  to  railroad,  river  wharfs, 
schools  and  churches;  milk  route  to  cooling  sta¬ 
tion;  plenty  of  fruit;  half  acre  in  asparagus; 
with  local  market;  if  you  have  $2,000  or  more 
to  invest  address  ADVERTISER  4019,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — On  high  elevation  overlooking  town, 
brick  house,  bungalow  style,  bath,  steam 
heat,  electricity,  town  and  spring  water,  barn, 
henhouse,  fruits;  located  Delaware  County;  $3,- 
000  required.  ADVERTISER  3960,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


10-ROOM  colonial  house  in  typical  New  Eng¬ 
land  village;  lights,  shade,  water;  near  large 
town  and  noted  beaches;  State  road,  bus  service; 
ideal  Summer  home  in  “Vacationland.”  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — One  acre  in  mountains  on  or  near 
State  road;  small  house,  small  price.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4021,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Florist  establishment  located  in 
Lynbrook;  20,000  feet  of  glass,  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  fully  stocked;  2  acres  in  fine  residential 
district;  dwelling  with  all  improvements;  good 
for  retail  or  wholesale;  price  $45,000,  terms  ar¬ 
ranged;  near  New  York  City.  Write  to  ROSE 
&  KARL  BREEM,  Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


210  ACRES  in  Catskills,  on  State  road,  suitable 
for  boys’  camp,  club  or  private  residence;  main 
building  12  rooms,  2  baths,  improvements,  ten¬ 
ant  house  5  rooms,  bath;  large  barn,  laying 
house,  brooder,  tool,  duck,  ice  houses,  farm' im¬ 
plements;  cost  $25,000,  for  sale  $15,000;  this 
price  would  not  build  the  main  building,  all  in 
first-class  condition.  O.  M.  VAIL,  280  Parkside 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


200- ACRE  farm  for  sale  on  State  highway;  good 
buildings;  near  town;  32  head  cattle  and  ma¬ 
chinery  included;  $11,000,  $2,000  down.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4024,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OLD  established  country  store,  large  house,  fine 
business  and  stock;  $4,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  WENNERHOLM,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


PURE  HONEY — Postpaid  third  zone,  white 
clover,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  dark  buckwheat,  $1.65; 
complete  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept. 
G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey,  10-lb.  pail,  within  third 
zone,  clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  $2.75  gallon,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.;  buckwheat, 
$5.40,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  granulated, 
$2  postpaid:  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  clover  honey,  10-lb.  pail,  delivered  be¬ 
tween  the  Rockies  and  the  Hudson.  $1.90. 
HARVE  SCHOONOVER,  Camp  Point,  Ill. 


EXTRACTED  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10-lb.  pail, 
$1.90;  paid  to  third  zone;  sample,  10c.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


UPON  receipt  of  $1.25  will  send  you  postpaid 
o-lb.  pail  our  exquisite  pure  clover  honey — 
none  finer.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buck- 
land,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Wallis  tractors,  just  over¬ 
hauled;  price  right.  NOAH  M.  BEACHY, 
Salisbury,  Pa. 


COLLECTOR  wants  antique  fire  arms,  cash  or 
trade.  COLLECTOR,  23  Osborne  St.,  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J. 


BEES  wanted  in  Southern  or  Western  New 
York,  ADVERTISER  3999,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Carbide  light  plant,  40  lights,  fix¬ 
tures,  complete;  like  new;  carries  under¬ 
writers’  guarantee.  B.  SCHMIED,  Rt.  11,  Mt. 
Healthy,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Roomers  for  Summer  on  pleasant 
farm,  Delaware  County.  BOX  32,  Harvard, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Caterpillar  tractor  or  Fordson  trac¬ 
tor  with  caterpillar  attachment.  AHNERT, 
Buslikill,  Pa. 


TROUT  biting  in  Connecticut’s  stocked  streams; 

week-end  at  modernized  OLD  HOMESTEAD 
FARM,  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  among  “real  folks,” 
delightful  tonic.  Phone  36-3  Woodbury. 


The  Coach 

$585 

f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 
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^CHEVROLET 


Economical  Transportation 


Rugged  One-Piece  Rear  Axle 

A  rear  axle  proved  by  millions  of  miles 
of  use.  The  differential  mechanism  and 
side  gears  are  securely  mounted,  while  the 
housing  is  the  one-piece  type  fitted  with 
an  inspection  plate  for  convenient,  in¬ 
expensive  adjustment. 


AC  Air  Cleaner 

An  AC  Air  Cleaner  is  another  motor  safe¬ 
guard  which  removes  dust  and  grit  from 
the  air  drawn  into  the  carburetor — a  mod¬ 
ern  feature  which  adds  to  car  life  and  oper¬ 
ating  efficiency  by  reducing  internal  wear. 

- - - - 


Fisher  Bodies 

Chevrolet  is  the  lowest  priced  car  in  the 
world  offering  bodies  by  Fisher — famous 
the  world  over  for  style  leadership,  com¬ 
fort,  modern  design  and  the  safety  of  com¬ 
bined  hardwood  and  steel  construction. 


Adjustable 
Valve 
Tappets 

The  improved  valve-in¬ 
head  motor  of  the  new  Chevro¬ 
let  has  adjustable  valve  tappets — 
a  feature  which  assures  contin¬ 
ued  motor  efficiency  and  quiet¬ 
ness  and  prevents  gradual  loss  of 
power  and  acceleration  as  the 
car  is  used. 


Embodying  every  modern 
feature  of  Advanced 
Automotive  Design! 


Rugged,  powerful  and  de¬ 
pendable — the  Bigger  and 
Better  Chevrolet  is  design¬ 
ed  and  built  to  deliver  the 
strenuous,  day-after-day 
service  that  a  motor  car 
must  give  on  the  farm. 

Every  unit  of  this  remark¬ 
able  car  has  been  developed 
by  engineers  who  are  spe¬ 
cialists —  and  has  been  prov¬ 
ed  by  thousands  of  miles 
of  testing  at  the  General 
Motors  Proving  Ground. 

Visit  the  salesroom  of  your 
Chevrolet  dealer  and  make 
your  own  inspection  of 


this  sensational  car.  Note 
the  sturdiness  of  its  con¬ 
struction  throughout  — 
definite  assurance  of  years 
of  dependable  service. 
Drive  it — and  see  how 
effortlessly  it  climbs  the 
steepest  hills  —  how  easily 
it  steers  and  rides  over  the 
roughest  roads.  Note  how 
generously  roomy  it  is— 
how  smartly  styled. 

Then  you’ll  realize  that 
here  are  quality  in  design, 
quality  in  materials  and 
quality  in  construction 
never  before  available  at 
such  amazing  low  prices. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General$Motors  Corporation 


Genuine  Duco  Finishes 

All  Chevrolet  models  are  finished  in 
modish  shades  of  genuine  Duco — the 
original,  modern  motor  car  finish  which 
does  not  check  or  crack  and  which  keeps 
its  lustrous  new  car  beauty  indefinitely. 


— - 


The  Touring  $  A  O  C 
or  Roadster. .....  J 

Coach  ......;.  ..*585 

Coupe . .  . *595 

The  4-Door  $  y-  rn  £ 

Sedan . 0/-> 

The  Convertible 
Sport  Cabriolet  .. 


Check  Chevrolet 
Delivered  Prices 

They  include  the  lowest 
handling  and  financing 
charges  available. 


The  Imperial 
Landau  ...... 


All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint, 
Michigan 


Gasoline  Tank  in  Rear 

All  Chevrolet  models  have  a  safety  gaso¬ 
line  tank  in  the  rear  and  a  vacuum  fuel 
system  which  assures  positive  gasoline 
supply  even  on  the  steepest  hills.  The 
tank  is  protected  by  a  heavy  steel  cross 
member  and  has  a  gasoline  gauge. 


Semi-Elliptic  Shock 
Absorber  Springs 

Comfort  and  safety  over  all  roads  is  as¬ 
sured  by  Chevrolet’s  semi-elliptic  shock 
.  absorber,  chrome  vanadium  steel  springs 
set  parallel  to  the  frame.  These  are  84% 
as  long  as  the  wheelbase 


Crankcase  Breathing  System 

A  ventilating  system  which  clears  the 
crankcase  of  vapors  prior  to  condensation, 
minimizes  oil  dilution,  and  adds  materially 
to  the  long  life  of  the  motor. 


Non-Locking 
Four-Wheel 
Brakes 

with  separate 
Emergency  Brake 
Chevrolet’s  four- 
wheel  .  brakes  were 
developed  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  General 
Motors  engineers.  They  are  non-locking, 
have  an  area  of  X89  sq.  in.  and  are  separate 
from  the  emergency  brake. 


Ball  Bearing  Steering  Gear 

The  new  Chevrolet  handles  with  marvel¬ 
ous  ease  and  surety — for  the  worm  and 
gear  steering  mechanism  is  fitted  with  ball 
bearings  throughout,  even  at  the  front 
axle  knuckles. 

.  . . .  ■  . . 


AC  Oil  Filter 

The  crankcase  oil  that  is  circulated  by  the 
self-priming  pump  is  constantly  forced 
through  an  AC  oil  filter  which  strains  out 
dirt  and  foreign  material,  thereby  increas¬ 
ing  the  life  of  all  moving  parts 
inside  the  motor. 


'  “Invar  Strut ’* 
Pistons 

Constant  clearance  alloy 
pistons,  designed  with  two 
“invar  struts”  in  each,  make 
the  Chevrolet  motor 
smoother,  snappier  and 
more  powerful.  The  costly 
“invar  struts”  minimize  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction, 
permitting  close  fitting 
pistons  to  insure  quietness 
and  efficient  operation. 


I 
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Appreciation  of  a  Farm  Home 


HERE  arc  times  when  we  have  con¬ 
sidered  very  seriously,  disposing  of 
our  home  and  farm  here  and  moving 
to  some  place  where  the  climate  is 
less  severe  in  Winter,  where  Winters 
are  not  so  long.  But  there  are  so 
many  things  that  enter  in  when  one  thinks  of  trans¬ 
planting  a  family  tree  that  has  become  established 
in  one  place  for  years,  that  it  is  not  an  easy  thing 
for  some  folks  to  do.  There  are  those  who  can  feel 
and  sing,  “any  old  place  I  can  hang  my  hat  is  home 
sweet  home  to  me,”  and  no  doubt  this  is  an  asset  to 
individuals  in  getting  through  life  easy,  but  it  is  a 
question  if  such  a  person  becomes  a  real  asset  to  any 
community,  at  least  not  for  long.  There  are  those 
who  have  so  much  sentiment  in  their  natures  that 
it  prevents  them  from  attaining  success  in  matters 
of  finance,  but  1  rather  think  1  prefer  the  man  or 
woman  who  has  too  much  for  their  own  good  to  the 
one  who  has  none.  The  man  or  woman  whose  first 
interest  in  life  is  the  accumulation  of  property  is 
most  unfortunate.  They  don't  often  know  it  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  are  not  the  sort  that  make  good 
neighbors. 

What  are  the  things  that  make  life  in  a  certain 
community  worth  while?  There  are  many  answers 
that  must  be  considered  in  this  question.  Climate, 
soil,  good  homes  and  schools,  church  privileges,  near¬ 
ness  of  markets  for  the  things  we  have 
to  sell  whether  it  be  labor  or  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  labor;  streams,  lakes,  scenery 
and  view  all  have  their  place.  But 
more  than  all  these,  I  believe,  to  be 
considered  in  the  count  are  good  neigh¬ 
bors.  “It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone”  nor  for  woman  either.  A  family 
might  live  where  they  had  nearly 
everything  that  was  desirable  for  them¬ 
selves,  wealth  and  all  that  wealth  can 
buy,  but  there  comes  a  time  when 
there  is  a  very  vital  need  in  their  lives 
for  the  thing  that  money  will  not  buy. 

It  is  possible  to  live  such  lives  that 
when  that  time  comes,  the  thing  that 
we  need  most  to  save  us  from  ruin  and 
despair  is  beyond  our  reach.  When  all 
is  well  with  us  we  may  get  on  very  well 
without  our  fellows,  but  there  comes 
a  time  in  the  lives  of  most  of  ns  when 
we  cannot  walk  alone.  Our  loads  are 
more  than  we  can  carry,  then  we  need 
gome  one  whom  we  have  learned  to 
love  and  who  has  learned  to  love  us  to 
help  us  over  the  places  we  cannot  cross 
alone.  It  is  most  natural  that  we  should 
care  more  for  the  companionship  of  some  than  for 
Others,  and  this  is  certain  to  be  true  with  neighbors, 
but  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  one  neighbor 
is  not  what  he  should  be.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  I  can  conceive  of  is  the  neighborhood  where 
harmony  prevails  and  love  for  each  other  the  ruling 
factor  in  the  community  life.  “Where  the  welfare  of 
each  is  bound  up  in  the  good  of  all.”  One  could  not  re¬ 
main  away  from  a  neighborhood  of  this  sort  for  long, 
if  it  was  possible  to  return,  and  if  compelled  to  re¬ 
main  away  our  hearts  would  still  be  there. 

We  are  privileged  to  occupy  the  site  that  was  the 
home  spot  of  both  our  parents  and  grandparents  for 
a  time.  Our  maternal  grandparents  journeyed  here 
from  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  State  at  a 
time  when  this  county  was  nearly  an  unbroken  for¬ 
est.  They,  with  many  others  from  older  parts  of 
the  State,  had  heard  of  the  wonderfully  fertile  soil 
of  “The  Aroostook”  where  the  State  was  giving  to 
settlers  a  farm  of  160  acres ;  where  the  soil  was  deep 
and  where  one  could  “not  find  a  stone  to  throw  at  a 
grouse.”  So  they  disposed  of  their  rocky  hillside 
farm  and  with  all  their  earthly  possessions  loaded 
on  a  wagon  made  the  journey  of  over  300  miles  to 
the  spot  where  I  now  live.  Compared  to  the  country 
they  had  left  behind,  what  a  wonderland  it  must 
have  seemed.  Broad  rolling  acres  of  forest  of  birch, 
maple  and  beech,  mostly  towering  50  to  nearly  100 
feet  in  the  air  and  among  which  one  could  drive  a 
team  easily.  They  were  quite  well  along  in  years  at 
the  time,  their  family  having  grown  nearly  to  ma¬ 
turity,  and  the  grandfather  was  not  spared  to  clear 
away  many  acres  of  forest.  My  father  and  mother 
then  took  their  place  and  the  making  of  a  home  and 
farm  went  on.  Later  when  my  own  father  was  in 
failing  health  I  took  his  place  and  with  the  help  of 
my  life  partner,  we  too,  have  been  trying  to  do  our 


part  to  carry  on  to  completion  the  making  of  a 
home,  which  has  thus  far  been  the  home  of  three 
generations  for  a  time.  Sometimes  it  seems  that  it 
has  been  slow  work  for  us  all.  but  we  have  so  much 
more  to  make  life  easy  than  those  who  preceded  us 
that  we  are  moved  to  exclaim  that  “our  lines  have 
been  cast  in  pleasant  places.” 

I  have  the  deed  to  these  acres  given  by  the  State 
to  my  grandparent,  and  some  way  it  seems  to  be  a 
link  connecting  me  to  the  past,  a  link  which  I  cannot 
quite  bring  myself  to  break.  The  soil  seems  to  me 
more  than  so  much  land.  It  is  a  part  of  the  lives  of 
those  who  preceded  me  and  transmitted  to  me  the 
life  1  hold,  the  attributes  and  desires  and  hopes 
which  possess  me.  The  spot  has  been  hallowed  by 
the  presence  of  those  who  loved  me  and  gave  me 
being,  the  soil  made  more  than  just  land  because 
they  walked  here,  worked,  lived,  loved  and  died. 

While  some  could  easily  part  with  anything  which 
they  possessed  which  had  a  value  in  dollars  and 
cents,  others  cannot.  When  I  consider  getting  away 
from  the  cold  long  Winters  where  it  seems  1  could 
get  a  bit  more  from  life,  these  are  some  of  the  chains 
that  have  been  forged  by  myself  and  others  that  bind 
me  here.  Then  there  are  the  neighbors  that  I  have 
come  to  know,  some  for  a  long  time,  some  for  a 
much  shorter  time.  We  should  miss  their  running 
in  for  an  evening,  or  on  Sunday.  We  should  miss 


A  Group  of  Substantial  Farm  Horses.  Fig.  2SD 

hearing  their  voices  over  the  phone;  miss  seeing 
them  go  past  and  being  able  to  call  them  by  name; 
miss  seeing  their  lights  shine  out  at  night  through 
the  darkness  or  storm.  We  may  never  have  to  call 
them  to  come  to  our  aid  in  sickness,  accident  or 
when  that  grim  enemy  of  mankind  enters  the  home 
as  he  will  some  day,  but  we  know  they  are  there  to 
answer  the  call  if  we  do. 

We  have  tried  to  stand  between  them  and  the 
things  that  we  felt  would  harm  them,  tried  to  help 
them  to  attain  a  higher  plane  of  usefulness  to  others 
and  happiness  for  themselves  and  theirs.  At  times 
we  have  seen  our  own  foundations  builded  on  by 
others  and  our  labors  belittled  and  ridiculed,  but 
this  is  only  part  of  the  lot  of  any  who  would  make 
the  world  a  little  better  place  for  others. 

In  His  own  good  time  the  Master  of  men  will  es¬ 
tablish  His  kingdom  on  earth.  A  kingdom  of  love 
where  the  things  that  hurt  and  harm  can  never  en¬ 
ter.  That  we  may  all  have  a  part  in  that  eternal 
kingdom,  let  us  strive  to  make  love  the  controlling 
factor  in  our  lives.  o.  b.  griffin. 

Maine. 


per  bushel,  with  two  or  more  payments  of  15  cents 
each  payment  still  to  come.  (Above  payment  f.o.b. 
Ft.  William.)  The  organization  of  the  selling  end  of 
the  grain  business  has  completely  changed  the  out¬ 
look  of  the  grain  grower.  Previously,  when  a  farmer 
had  thrashed  he  would  leave  all  his  work,  rush  the 
grain  on  the  market,  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  fail- 
price  before  the  slump.  Today  he  commences  to 
plow  for  another  crop,  knowing  that  he  will  secure 
an  average  price  when  handled  by  the  wheat  pool. 
With  the  old  order  of  things  all  the  farmers  rushed 
the  grain  on  the  market,  down  came  the  price;  im¬ 
mediately  it  was  out  of  the  farmers’  hands,  it  would 
soar  again.  Today  the  market  is  fed  in  an  orderly 
manner,  in  order  to  prevent  the  slump. 

On  the  other  hand  in  the  early  days  the  weed 
menace  had  not  appeared.  Today  on  some  of  the  older 
land,  different  methods  of  cultivation  have  to  be 
employed  in  order  to  secure  clean  crops.  A  great 
many  are  now  growing  Sweet  clover  instead  of  fal¬ 
lowing,  and  securing  good  results.  The  soil  is  some 
of  the  best  in  the  world,  but  has  been  mistreated. 
Handled  right  it  never  fails  to  give  a  crop. 

In  spite  of  the  advantages  outlined,  every  year 
sees  the  usual  auction  sales,  and  the  usual  exodus. 
I  suppose  this  is  the  case  everywhere.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  lots  of  farmers  around  with  good 
farms  and  homes,  well  equipped  and  stocked,  who 
came  here  with  absolutely  nothing, 
showing  what  thrift,  frugality  and 
good  management  will  do.  I  think  the 
personal  element  is  the  great  factor,  as 
in  any  line  of  business. 

Personally  I  think  that  with  the  bet¬ 
ter  prices  prevailing  for  farm  produce 
and  moderate  cost  of  land  and  equip¬ 
ment,  for  a  newcomer  the  chances  for 
making  a  success  are  greater  than  they 
were  25  years  ago,  as  he  can  in  a  great 
many  ways  benefit  by  the  experience  of 
the  old  settler  who  did  not  know  the 
best  methods  of  farming  or  the  most 
suitable  kinds  of  grain  to  sow.  In  the 
early  days  frost  was  the  big  drawback; 
today  earlier  ripening  varieties  of 
wheat  have  removed  that  source  of 
worry  in  this  locality.  We  have  not 
been  frozen  for  years.  Black  rust  has 
caused  tremendous  loss,  but  the  man 
who  studies,  and  gets  the  crop  in  early 
invariably  gets  results.  I  have  no 
doubt  some  of  your  readers  will  con¬ 
sider  my  letter  unduly  optimistic.  1 
would  not  for  one  minute  suggest  New 
York  farmers  selling  out  to  come  here, 
although  a  great  many  are  doing  so,  but  I  do  think 
that  the  man  who  has  decided  to  try  a  new  district 
has  a  fair  chance  here,  provided,  of  course,  that  he 
is  willing  to  work  hard  and  put  up  with  the  usual 
hardships  of  a  comparatively  new  country.  For  the 
farmer  who  is  making  a  decent  living  in  New  York 
or  elsewhere  I  think  he  would  be  well  advised  to 
stay  right  where  he  is.  A  farm  paper  tells  about 
New  York  farmers  looking  for  new  homes  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan.  Probably  next  we  will  see  an  item  show¬ 
ing  Canadian  farmers  going  South,  and  so  it  goes. 

Saskatchewan,  Canada.  uavid  kershaw. 


Notes  From  Saskatchewan 

I  HAVE  heen  a  resident  of  the  prairie  for  25  years 
and  thought  I  would  give  my  version  of  conditions 
in  the  Canadian  West.  As  in  the  East,  conditions 
are  all  the  time  changing,  so  much  so  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  compare  conditions  with  those  of  25 
years  ago.  At  the  time  I  settled  on  the  prairies 
practically  the  only  cash  crop  was  wheat.  Today 
there  are  as  fine  herds  of  cattle  to  be  found  here  as 
anywhere,  also  many  other  good  side  lines.  In  1907 
I  sold  wheat  at  40  cents  per  bushel ;  today  we  are 
receiving  as  first  payment  from  the  wheat  pool  $1 


Building  a  Small  Greenhouse 

1  am  planning  to  build  a  greenhouse,  a  small  one,  so 
I  can  grow  a  few  annual  plants  which  I  can  sell,  and 
also  have  early  plants  for  myself.  I  am  going  to  start 
a  few  plants  in  boxes,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  mix 
the  proper  soil.  Should  bonemeal  be  used  in  growing- 
plants?  ^  j.  J.  F- 

Richfield  Springs,  N”.  Y. 

IJ.  F.  can  erect  a  cheap  and,  at  the  same  time, 
•  practical  small  house  12x20  ft.  by  purchasing  14 
hotbed  sash  and  using  same  in  the  construction.  The 
sash  glazed  and  painted  should  not  cost  over  $4  to 
•S4.50  each,  depending  on  where  purchased.  To  use 
sash  for  a  greenhouse  is  very  easy.  Set  locust  posts 
in  the  ground  so  that  four  posts  will  be  placed  on 
each  side  of  proposed  house  7  ft.  apart.  This  will 
allow  for  seven  sashes  on  each  side,  sash  being  3x6 
ft.  in  size.  These  side  posts  may  extend  above  the 
ground  as  far  as  desired. 

On  top  of  posts  nail  a  2x4  or  1x6  piece  of  cypress. 
In  the  center  use  a  3x4  piece  for  ridge,  and  a  raftei 
at  each  post.  The  ridge  should  be  about  2  or  F/j, 
ft.  higher  than  the  eaves.  A  small  house  of  this 
nature  can  easily  be  heated  with  a  fair-sized  stove, 
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placed  in  a  pit  in  the  center  or  even  at  one  end. 
The  stove  should  have  a  sheet  iron  casing  placed  en¬ 
tirely  around  it,  allowing  about  8  in.  space  for  air 
circulation,  and  extending  12  to  IS  in.  above  the  top, 
and  within  8  in.  of  the  soil  in  which  the  above  rests. 
This  will  cause  a  definite  air  circulation,  and  carry 
heat  to  all  sections  of  the  house.  A  small  hot-water 
system  would  be  possibly  more  satisfactory,  but 
would  cost  many  times  as  much  as  a  stove. 

Several  sash  can  be  hinged  at  bottom  and  raised 
at  top  for  ventilation.  It  is  very  important  to  fasten 
these  sash  on  securely  as  a  heavy  storm  will  tear 
them  loose. 

Any  good  soil  will  do  for  starting  seeds  and  plants. 
If  very  heavy  add  some  sand,  fine  ashes  or  peat. 
The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  raw  bonemeal 
will  be  all  right,  though  of  little  benefit  unless  very 
finely  ground.  elmer  j.  weaver. 


Moles  and  Their  Control 

By  Ernest  M.  Mills,  U.  S.  Biological  Survey 

WHEN  moles  occur  in  gardens,  lawns  or  planted 
fields,  they  become  a  serious  problem  by  dis¬ 
placing  seeds  and  bulbs,  exposing  roots  of  plants, 
heaving  up  soil,  and  providing  unending  runways  for 
other  small  mammals  to  complete  the  injury.  The 
characteristic  and  conspicuous  ridges  along  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  are  produced  by  the  mole  as  it 
tunnels  in  the  soil.  Although  these  ridges  indicate 
that  the  mole  burrows  close  to  the  ground,  other 
tunnels  can  generally  be  found  below  the  level 
reached  by  a  plow.  In  these  deeper  runways  the 
nest  and  living  quarters  of  the  animal  are  usually 
found.  A  study  of  the  habits  of  the 
mole  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
knowledge  of  the  animal  is  necessary 
if  control  measures  are  to  be  employed. 

Nature  has  wonderfully  endowed 
this  creature  with  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  to  maintain  itself  successfully  in 
its  environment.  The  mole  has  a 
pointed  snout  that  tapers  gradually  to 
its  rather  elongated  body.  External 
eyes  and  ears  are  not  found.  The  mole 
is  practically  if  not  totally  blind,  and 
it  has  no  need  of  sight  in  its  under¬ 
ground  existence.  The  large  spade¬ 
like  front  feet,  with  five  rigid  claws, 
enable  the  mole  to  push  through  the 
soil.  The  soft,  dense,  plush-like  fur 
does  not  impede  its  progress  forward 
or  backward.  The  mole  has  few  ene¬ 
mies  ;  so  the  annual  increase  of  four  in  the 
easily  maintains  its  numbers. 

What  do  moles  eat?  Do  they  gnaw  and  hollow 
cut  mature  tubers  and  bulbs?  Moles  are  mostly 
carnivorous,  but  occasionally  remains  of  vegetable 
matter  have  been  found  in  their  stomachs.  They 
live  almost  entirely  on  white  grubs,  earthworms,  cut¬ 
worms,  and  other  insects  generally  found  in  the  soil. 
Their  insatiable  appetite  keeps  them  continually  in 
search  for  food,  traveling  their  runways  frequently 
day  and  night,  Summer  and  Winter,  and  extending 
their  system  into  new  areas. 

The  mole  does  not  have  sole  occupancy  of  its 
numerous  runways.  Other  animals,  such  as  meadow 
mice,  pine  mice,  house  mice,  pocket  gophers,  and 
shrews  use  their  highways  for  depredations.  These 
are  the  marauders  that  injure  the  bulbs,  tubers, 
roots  of  plants,  and  fruit  trees.  Examination  of  the 
damaged  products  for  tooth  marks  and  systematic 
trapping  will  prove  this  statement.  Therefore,  if 
mole  signs  are  evident,  don’t  lay  the  entire  blame 
to  them.  Under  natural  conditions,  moles  are  wholly 
beneficial  so  far  as  their  food  is  concerned. 

'L'he  control  of  moles  presents  a  difficult  problem, 
and  no  easy  method  has  been  found  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Experience  has  shown  that  poisoning  is  un¬ 
successful.  These  insect ivores  will  not  take  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  living  worms  and  insect  larva?.  In 
addition,  they  seem  to  sense  the  danger  of  poisoned 
substances  and  avoid  them. 

Gases  of  various  kinds  introduced  into  tlicir  run¬ 
ways  are  generally  ineffective.  Such  gases  are  quite 
easily  dissipated  into  the  loose  soil.  With  such  an 
intricate  maze  of  tunnels,  the  gases  will  not  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  ends  of  all  the  branches.  Who  can  tell 
where  the  mole  is  located?  Most  disheartening  of 
all  is  the  fact  that  when  the  mole  senses  the  slightest 
odor  it  will  generally  dig  in  to  the  soil  and  bury  its 
head,  and  consequently  the  gas  does  it  no  harm. 

The  only  efficient  method  of  controlling  moles  is 
by  the  use  of  traps.  Special  mole  traps  are  neces¬ 
sary,  and  skillful  labor  is  required  for  any  success. 
Even  under  the  best  conditions,  moles  are  difficult 
to  trap.  All  types  of  mole  traps  rely  for  their  opera¬ 
tion  upon  a  trigger  pan  designed  to  rest  on  earth 


placed  in  the  mole's  tunnel  as  an  obstruction.  This 
method  depends  in  turn  upon  the  mole's  persistent 
habit  of  reopening  and  repairing  its  runways.  Al¬ 
ways  select  fresh,  main  runs  for  setting  the  traps. 
American  mole  traps  are  of  three  types:  (1)  choke 
loops,  (2)  claw  or  scissor  jaws,  and  (3)  impaling 
spikes  or  prongs.  These  are  listed  in  the  order  of 
their  proved  efficiency.  The  manufacturer’s  direc¬ 
tions  should  be  carefully  followed  to  insure  good  re¬ 
sults. 

It  is  often  possible  to  drive  moles  from  certain 
areas  by  the  use  of  repellents  or  deterrents.  Al¬ 


though  the  moles  are  not  destroyed,  they  may  be 
forced  to  move  from  valuable  lawns  and  gardens  to 
other  areas.  One  mefhod  is  to  make  openings  in 
their  runs  with  a  small  dibble  every  6  to  10  ft.  and 
pour  in  one  teaspoonful  of  concentrated  lye.  Cover 
the  openings  with  sod  or  grass  after  pouring  in  the 
lye.  Other  repellents,  such  as  dry  sulphur  or  moth 
balls,  have  been  reported  to  be  of  value.  Occasional¬ 


ly  moles  can  be  drowned  out  or  dug  out  with  the 
hands  or  with  a  shovel,  if  the  soil  they  happen  to 
be  moving  is  detected. 

Moles  are  sometimes  found  in  cornfields  where 
they  do  injury  to  planted  corn.  If  a  deterrent  is 
placed  on  the  kernels  of  corn,  it  will  cause  the  moles 
to  dodge  in  and  out  of  the  drill  rows  instead  of  bur¬ 
rowing  continous  tunnels.  Carbolineum  may  be  used 
in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  to  a  bushel  of  corn. 
This  should  be  thoroughly  stirred  until  every  kernel 
is  coated.  It  may  delay  germination  about  12  hours. 
Also  corn  treated  with  the  standard  Biological  Sur- 


Tppes  of  Mole  Traps — Left.  Claw  or  Scissor  Jaws: 
fright,  Impaling  Spikes;  Above,  Choker  Loops.  Fig.  292 


vey  formula  of  strychnine  starch-paste  will  act  as 
a  deterrent  and  may  possibly  even  poison  some  of 
the  moles.  Corn  treated  in  this  way  is  used  iri  equal 
quantity  with  untreated  corn.  The  seed  must  be 
treated  in  advance  and  dried  before  planting. 

At  this  time  of  year,  when  the  ground  is  soft  and 
mellow,  when  young  plants  are  starting,  and  when 
insect  life  is  abundant,  moles  are  very  active  and 
exceedingly  injurious  in  certain  areas.  Therefore, 
control  measures  are  essential  if  some  well  kept 
lawns  are  not  to  become  disfigured,  or  many  plants 
in  the  garden  are  not  to  be  uprooted  or  destroyed. 

For  further  information  write  to  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  1247,  or  to  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey, 
Rodent  Control  Office,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Agricultural  Loss  in  the  California  Flood 

THE  St.  Francis  dam  broke  at  midnight  on  March 
12,  releasing  a  force  of  destruction  that  swept 
down  the  beautiful  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  spread 
destruction  beyond  imagination.  The  number  of 
dead  is  given  at  450,  but  such  an  estimate  is  low. 
The  property  loss  runs  into  many  millions.  Agricul¬ 
tural  loss  is  difficult  to  determine  because  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  how  long  it  will  take  to  return  some 
of  the  land  to  usefulness  or  whether  it  can  ever  be 
utilized  again.  In  some  sections,  the  soil  is  gouged 
out  to  the  gravel  base  or  else  there  is  a  heavy  over¬ 
laying  of  wrater-washed  sand  which  varies  from  a 
thickness  of  several  feet  to  only  a  few  inches.  In 
all  instances  the  land  is  not  improved  because  the 
deposits  are  sand  and  not  soil.  The  channel  of  the 
river  running  through  the  orchard  sec¬ 
tions  is  choked  with  sand  and  debris  so 
that  any  sudden  rise  in  level  would 
overflow  the  orchards  on  either  side. 
The  problem  of  how  to  reclaim  the  land 
seems  to  stagger  the  bravest  in  the 
section. 

In  one  orchard  through  which  the 
flood  swept,  the  trees  were  leveled  and 
piles  of  driftwood  left  around  each 
tree  so  that  from  a  distance  the  area 
had  the  appearance  of  a  hayfield  cov¬ 
ered  with  haycocks.  The  trees  in  an¬ 
other  orchard  so  slowed  the  current 
that  while  the  exposed  side  was  de¬ 
stroyed  the  sheltered  side  was  not  se¬ 
riously  affected.  A  barricade  of  drift¬ 
wood  10  ft.  high  was  built  across  the 
front  side  by  the  flood.  In  front  of 
this  barrier  everything  was  swept  cleanly  away. 

Some  young  orange  orchards  lost  scarcely  a  tree, 
the  trees  seemingly  having  bent  to  the  force  of  the 
torrent.  All  the  leaves,  however,  were  scorched,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  observers  this  was  caused  by  the 
scouring  of  the  sand  in  the  water  as  it  rushed  over 
the  trees.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  can  ever  be  restored  to  its  former  quantitative 
production,  and  certainly  it  will  be  years  before  its 
beauty  can  be  restored.  h.  b.  tukey. 


Production  of  Cauliflower  Seed 

TWO  rather  distinct  methods  are  followed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  cauliflower  seed,  one  being  to  select  ideal 
type  plants  having  the  desired  characters  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  head, 
and  carry  these  over  Winter,  producing  the  seed 
during  the  following  Spring.  This  method  gives  the 
sxirest  results,  as  cauliflower  is  exceedingly  variable, 
and  if  one  does  not  see  the  head  there  can  be  no  cer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  quality  of  the  seed.  The  other 
method  consists  in  starting  the  plants  and  growing 
them  continuously  to  the  seeding  stage,  often  with¬ 
out  the  development  of  normal  heads.  This  would 
be  the  case  if  seeding  during  Autumn,  carrying  the 
plants  over  Winter  while  quite  small.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  obtain  a  large  quantity  of  seed  by  this 
method,  but  seedsmen  look  upon  it  as  unsafe. 

Regarding  the  handling  of  plants  would  state  that 
the  mother  plants  selected  for  seed  are  usually  lifted 
in  Autumn  and  stored  in  a  cellar  or  frame  where 
they  can  be  kept  from  freezing,  and  where  they  will 
remain  practically  dormant  until  early  Spring.  They 
are  then  replanted  in  the  location  where  the  seed 
crop  is  to  be  produced.  Comparatively  little  cauli¬ 
flower  seed  is  grown  in  this  country,  our  main  de¬ 
pendence  being  on  Danish  supplies.  Naturally  .the 
methods  employed  in  the  production  of  seed,  vary 
somewhat  according  to  climatic  conditions,  but  in 
the  region  of  New  York  it  would  be  necessary  to  give 
the  mother  plants  very  careful  protection  during 
Winter. 

We  are  conducting  quite  extensive  work  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cauliflower  seed  in  the  greenhouse.  By  this 
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You’H  be  surprised  how 
quickly  and  completely  you 
can  rid  your  farm  of  ground¬ 
hogs  with 


"A”  DUST 

A  spoonful  in  each  burrow  then 
plug  the  burrows  with  earth.  They 
can’t  escape  the  pest  poisoning  gas 
that  penetrates  the  burrows.  Easy, 
economical,  sure,  safe.  Also  kills 
rats,  moles,  ants,  etc. 

If  you  haven’t  a  nearby  dealer,  send 
us  your  order:  1-lb.  can,  75c;  5-lb. 
can,  $3,  express  collect  —  the  big 
can  for  greater  economy.  Write 
for  folder  A6. 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID 
SALES  COMPANY,  INC. 

535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
420  Beard  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Try  a 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN 


if  you  want  satisfaction 


Highly  recommended  for  its  efficiency.  Will 
dust  trees  20  ft.  high,  one  or  two  rows  and 
also  underneath  the  foliage.  It  puts  the  dust 
where  the  insects  are.  Just  the  thing  for 
Bean  Beetles.  Fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
need  the  Peerless  to  insure  success.  Write 
for  circular  and  tell  where  you  saw  this  adv. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  CO. 

1 600  East  24th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

wil]  mate  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS,  etc.,  ride  EAST.  It 
absorbs  the  SIOE-shoclts  that 
Lare  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
land  nervous  system.  Fits  any 
“  machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
parcel  post.  Send  for  circular. 
Agents  wanted.  CEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  V. 


ASTER  PLANTS 


Strong  transplanted  plants. 
Pink,  white  and  lavender. 
60  for  1 1 .00.  100  for 

SI. SO.  Scarlet  Sage,  36  plants,  for  SI. 10.  Prepaid. 
Catalog  free.  Wtt.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa.,  Dept.  R. 


JerseySweet  PotatoPlants 

YELLOW  ASD  REDS 

Free  from  disease.  Also  some  Yams. 

Write  now  for  prices  and  Culture  directions. 

L.  &  F.  D0NBER0  Box  240  VINELAND,  N.  Y. 


For  sale— certified  seed  potatoes— 

College  inspected.  Green  Mountains,  Smooth  Kurals, 
Russet  Kurals,  Irish  Cobblers,  Spaulding  Rose.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  NEW  Y0UK  CO-OPERATIVE  SEEI1 
POTATO  ASS’N.,  Inc.,  62  Utica  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


UrCETAnir  Dl  ANTC  Frostproof  Cabbage,  Wake- 
■  tUtlHDLiC  rkHolO  fields,  Copenhagen.  Flat 
varieties,  ready — 600-El. 60,  1,000-$2.50  prepaid.  10,000 
express  collect,  $16.00.  Tomato,  $2.60.  Pepper,  Sweet 
Potato,  $3.00  and  charges.  Good  plants,  well  packed, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  t  SONS.  Franklia,  Va. 


■V*  ■  iiYR  POSTPAID :  Aster, Zinnia,  Beet, Cabbage 
§*|  UN  E  N  C’fiower,  Celery,  S.  Potato,  Tomato:  3 
•  1  v*  dozen,  40c;  8  dozen,  $1.00;  600,  $4.00. 

Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Pansy.  Coleus,  Dianthus,  Salvia, 
Larkspur,  Snapdragon,  Ageratum,  Carnation,  Scabiosa, 
Vinca,  Verbenia:  6  for  26c;  dozen,  40e;  3  dozen,  $1.00. 
Catalog.  ROHRER'S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 

FIELD  GROWN  Standard  varieties.  Cabbage  plants 
SI  per  1000,  charges  collect,  SI  per 
■  1 1  fl  [\J  ’ I  LJ  1000  del.  Cauliflower,  J3.50  per  1000 
1  ii  rX  IH  I  ^collect.  Special  prices  on  large  or¬ 
ders.  Clillord  A.  Cutcbins,  Jr Franklin,  Va. 


PLANT 

Ballhead,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  $1.00, 1000.  Tomato, 
$2.00;  Sweet  Potato,  $8.00.  Well  packed.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 

Frost  Proof  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

All  varieties— Tomato  plants,  Prize  Taker  and  Bermuda 
Onion  plants.  Cabbage  and  Onions,  #1 .00  thousand. 
Tomato  plants,  $2.00  thousand.  Plants  are  stocky. 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS  •  -  TIFTON,  GA. 


Frostproof  CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker,  $1.00  thousand.  Prompt 
shipment  of  very  fine  plants.  GUARANTEE  PLANT  CO.,  TyTy,  G>. 


crept 1 1  Millions  hardy  field  grown  cabbage 
uilUIHL  — Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Danish 


Millions  CABBAGE  PLANTS  &^V^neiidi’. 

head,  300— $t.OO;  600—  $1.60;  1,000— $2.60.  Tomato 
plants,  ready  May  15.  Baltimore,  Stone,  Matchless.  Same 
price  as  Cabbage.  Express,  $1.60—1,000.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


fokhnac  PInnte  Leading  varieties— 600,  $1.25;  1000, 
laDDage  rianis  $2.26  prepaid;  10,000,  $15  expressed. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  B.  J.  COUNCILL,  Franklin,  Va. 
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method  the  plants  are  set  about  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  attain  full  heading  stage  during 
January,  and  the  seed  crop  ripens 
during  late  May  and  early  June. 
These  plants  are  grown  continuously 
throughout  the  entire  period.  This 
work  has  been  quite  successful  and 
yields  obtained  would  indicate  that 
cauliflower  seed  might  be  produced 
on  a  commercial  scale  in  the  green¬ 
house.  J.  H.  BEATTIE. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


Timely  Spray  Suggestions 

Cluster  Bud  Spray  on  Pears. — The 
eggs  of  the  pear  psylla  are  laid  usually 
during  April  and  hatch  early  in  May. 
Strong  lime  and  sulphur  sprays  kill  these 
eggs,  and  applications  are  made  as  near 
as  possible  to  that  period  when  most  of 
the  eggs  have  been  deposited.  This 
critical  stage  occurs  normally  when  the 
flower  buds  of  the  pear  separate  in  the 
cluster  just  prior  to  blossoming.  Liquid 
lime  and  sulphur  solution  is  used  at  the 
rate  of  11  gallons  in  water  sufficient  to 
make  100  gallons  of  spray.  This  spray 
will  also  control  San  Jose  scale  and  pre¬ 
vent  infections  from  pear  scab. 

Failures  to  control  the  pest  during  the 
average  season  are  most  likely  to  result 
from  lack  of  thoroughness  and  from 
spraying  too  early.  A  majority  of  the 
eggs  are  laid  on  the  under  sides  of  spurs, 
branches,  and  watersprouts,  and  for  this 
reason  the  applications  should  be  made 
from  the  ground,  directing  the  spray  up¬ 
ward. 

Most  pear  varieties  have  little  leaf  sur¬ 
face  exposed  before  blossoming.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Kieffer,  Seckel,  and  Clapp  are 
exceptions,  and  some  of  the  young  leaves 
may  be  burned  slightly.  This  type  of 
injury  may  be  largely  avoided  by  spraying 
the  Kieffer  just  as  the  buds  begin  to  sep¬ 
arate  in  the  cluster,  Seckel  and  Clapp  a 
little  later,  and  finally  the  Bartlett,  Bose, 
etc.,  when  the  buds  are  fully  separated 
in  the  cluster.  It  is  also  well  to  avoid 
spraying  when  the  trees  are  wet. 

Control  of  titei  Cabbage  Maggot  in 
the  Seed  Bed. — Young  cabbage  plants  as 
grown  in  the  seedbed  are  especially  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  injury  by  the  cabbage  maggot. 
The  adult  insect  is  a  fly  considerably 
smaller  than  the  common  house  fly  and 
appears  during  the  month  of  May.  This 
fly  lays  minute  white  eggs  in  the  soil 
about  the  young  cabbage  plants.  These 
eggs  hatch  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
into  small,  white,  legless  larvae  that 
burrow  in  the  roots  of  the  plants  causing 
them  to  wilt  and  die. 

There  are  three  methods  used  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  seedbed  from  the  maggot,  namely, 
(1)  the  cheesecloth  screen,  (2)  treatment 
with  corrosive  sublimate  (mercuric  chlor¬ 
ide)  solutions,  and  (3)  application  of  to¬ 
bacco  dust. 

The  cheesecloth  screen  method  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  used  of  the  three.  A  mod¬ 
erately  coarse  cheesecloth  screen,  having 
20  to  30  threads  to  the  inch,  is  used  to 
exclude  the  flies  from  the  seedbed  and 
thus  prevent  them  from  laying  eggs  about 
the  young  plants.  Strips  of  cheesecloth 
are  sewed  together  to  make  a  screen  wide 
enough  to  cover  the  seedbed.  This  screen 
is  either  placed  directly  on  the  ground 
over  the  plants  or  tacked  to  a  frame¬ 
work  of  boards  erected  around  the  bed. 
Boards  used  in  the  framework  should  be 
from  6  to  10  inches  wide  and  set  in  the 
soil  and  all  joints  made  fly  proof.  Where 
the  seedbed  is  large  it  may  be  necessary 
to  stretch  wires  across  the  boards  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  cheesecloth  from  sagging.  If 
the  screen  is  not  supported  by  boards  it 
should  be  weighted  or  pegged  down  to 
keep  it  in  place.  The  screen  is  usually 
constructed  immediately  after  seeding  and 
removed  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  are  to  be  set. 

For  those  who  prefer  to  grow  cabbage 
seedlings  in  open  beds,  the  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  treatment  can  be  used.  Finely 
powdered  corrosive  sublimate  is  used  at 
the  rate  of  one  ounce  dissolved  in  ten 
gallons  of  water.  The  solution  is  applied 
by  means  of  a  watering  pot  (without 
sprinkler  cap)  or  old  teakettle  pouring 
the  material  along  the  row  to  moisten  the 
soil  at  the  base  of  the  plants.  This  solu¬ 
tion  is  effecti/e  against  the  eggs  and 
young  maggots.  One  gallon  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  should  cover  about  30  feet  of  row. 

The  applications  are  timed,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  blooming  period  of  the  com¬ 
mon  European  plums  of  the  Bradshaw 
type.  If  the  seedlings  are  well  through 
the  ground  the  first  treatment  is  made 
when  the  above  mentioned  plums  are  in 
full  bloom.  Two  later  applications  should 
follow  at  intervals  of  about  a  week  to 
secure  the  best  control. 

In  plantings  made  after  the  fly  appears 
the  first  treatment  is  not  made  until  four 
days  to  a  week  after  the  plants  appear 
to  avoid  possible  burning.  Plants  grown 
on  extremely  sandy  soils  are  liable  to  be 
injured  by  this  method.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  corrosive  sublimate  is  a 
deadly  poison  and  should  be  treated  as 
such. 

Tobacco  dust  when  properly  used  will 
prove  effective  in  controlling  the  cabbage 
maggot  in  seedbeds.  It  must  be  applied 
as  a  thick  deposit  about  the  base  of  the 
plants  using  one  pound  to  30  to  40  feet 
of  row.  Two  or  three  treatments  are 
necessary  and  are  timed  as  in  the  case 
of  the  corrosive  sublimate  method.  The 


use  of  tobacco  dust  is  the  most  expensive 
method  and  also  favors  the  development 
of  certain  seedbed  diseases,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  has  a  stimulating  effect  on 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  s.  \v.  h. 


To  Make  Head  Lettuce  Head 

New  York  and  Hanson  are  good. 
They  also  can  be  used  as  leaf  lettuce. 
Lettuce  will  seldom  head  in  hot  weath¬ 
er  unless  grown  in  shade.  It  requires 
cool  -weather  so  must  be  grown  in 
early  Spring  or  late  Fall  to  make  good 
heads.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
October,  protected  in  cold  weather  and 
set  out  in  March,  or  sown  in  hotbed 
very  early  last  of  January  or  first  of 
February.  The  Fall  crop  should  be 
sown  in  August. 

The  ground  should  be  rich  and  well 
drained,  but  have  plenty  of  moisture. 
The  plants  should  be  about  10  to  15  in. 
apart  in  row.  They  should  be  worked 
often.  If  manure  is  used  it  is  best  to 
use  it  rotten,  as  fresh  manure  will 
cause  heads  to  be  soft.  Don’t  use  too 
much  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer.  Potash 
will  cause  the  heads  to  be  harder.  A 
good  fertilizer  is  4  per  cent  nitrogen, 
6  per  cent  phosphate  and  G  per  cent 
potash.  Lettuce  will  do  best  on  land 
that  has  been  recently  limed.  Don’t 
plant  on  land  that  is  acid. 

Virginia.  b.  cobbey. 


New  Jersey  Gladiolus 
Society 

The  New  Jersey  Gladious  Society  will 
hold  its  regular  quarterly  meeting  May 
10  in  the  Horticultural  Building  at  the 
College  Farm,  New  Brunswick,  at  8  P. 
M.  Prof.  C.  H.  Connors,  in  charge  of 
ornamental  horticulture  and  floriculture 
at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
has  .  invited _  the  society  to  inspect  the 
gladiolus  trial  grounds  as  conducted  by 
this  department  on  the  afternoon  of  that 
date.  At  the  evening  meeting  Prof.  Con¬ 
nors  will  tell  something  of  the  work  and 
plans  for  the  trial  grounds  looking  toward 
co-operation  between  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  and  the  New  Jersey  Gladiolus  So¬ 
ciety.  Other  matters  of  interest  to  be 
reported  at  this  meeting  should  be : 
Progress  of  the  membership  campaign, 
plans  for  the  annual  exhibition  to  be  held 
August  21  and  22  at  the  Camden  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  etc.  geo.  s.  birch. 


In  the  case  of  the  average  healthy 
small  hoy  cleanliness  is  not  next  to  godli¬ 
ness.  It  is  next  to  impossible. — Louis¬ 
ville  Times. 
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profit  from 
farm  made 
apple  products 

Sparkling  sweet 
cider,  farm-made 
apple  butter  and 
apple  jelly  find  a 
ready  market  the 
year  ’round.  Con¬ 
vert  your  off-grade 
apples  into  these 
products  and  draw 
a  profitable  trade  right  to  your  door. 
The  equipment  is  not  costly  and  the 
labor  involved  is  slight.  Mount  Gilead 
apple  butter  cookers  and  steam  evapor¬ 
ators  for  making  jelly  are  simple  to 
operate.  Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider 
Presses  have  been  famous  since  1877.  They  get 
every  last  drop  of  juice. 

Of  special  interest  to  cider  makers  is  the  new 
Mount  Gilead  Fresh  Cider  Filter.  It  removes 
every  trace  ofpomace  and  sediment  without  heat- 
ing,  and  leaves  the  cider  sparkling  and  attractive 
without  affecting  its  fine  flavor. 

Write  for  Catalog  (Describing  Mt  Gil ead  equip - 
tnent  to  turn  your  undergrade  fruit  into  profit. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

802  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  the  NEW 

(T//Z?ac/ 

_^.  POVyER-  S PRAY E RS 

\  CD  ETC  /  To  bonafide  orchardists 
\  I  •  we  offer  a  FREE  sub- 

\  \  *  cription  to  Orchard  Pro- 

\  rtt)  3  ducts  News.  Check  the  coupon  if 
\  you  want  it. 

Name . . . 

Address _ _ _ 

— Fresh  Juice  Filters  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 

—Orchard  Prod.  News _ Apple  Butter,  etc.  equip. 

Power  Sprayers  for  Orchards _ _  Crop _ 


1  9  Delphiniums  $1.75 

(Hardy  Larkspur)  X.  post 
6  Light  Blue;  6  Dark  Blue 

STRONG  PUNTS  THAT  WILL  BLOOM  THIS  SUMMER. 

Send  for  tree  catalogue  of  Hollyhocks,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Phlox,  Columbines,  Oriental  Popples,  Blue  Bells,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Gaillardias,  Hardy  Sweet  Peas  and  110  other 
Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and 
grow  larger  and  more  beautiful  each  year.  Pansies, 
Asters,  Snapdragons,  Petunias,  Salvias,  Zinnias;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry  plants; 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb  roots.  Sate  delivery  by  parcel 
post  or  express  guaranteed. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 

The  ideal  garden  flower.  I  grow  hundreds 
of  the  world’s  finest  varieties,  several  acres. 

100  Large  Bulbs  for  $3 

50  for  $1.75 

This  collection  contains  30  or  more  varieties, 
all  good  ones.  There  isn’t  a  better  collection 
in  the  country  for  the  money. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

ELMER  E.  GOVE  Box  R-5  BURLINGTON,  VT. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  46  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1 
postpaid.  Plant  any  time  in  May. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  V. 


Gladioli 


Good  mixture  of  large 
bulbs.  All  bloom  this 
year— $1.60  per  100. 

CANNAS,  15  for  $1.00. 
1>.  White,  882  Broadway,  JSo.  Attleboro,  Mass. 


10  DAHLIAand  12  GLADIOLUS  BULBS  XMSS! 

Send  prepaid  for  $1.00.  Ml 1,1,  FARM,  Mlddleburg,  N.  V. 


nn  LARGE  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS,  $1.!5— None  alike.  10  CHOICE 
DU  DAHLIAS,  $1.25.  Cat.  GLA0AHLIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 


ll«ililiacYcra  l°ve  them?  Enjoy  them,  $1  or  $2  order  will 

UdllilaOsurprise  the  natives.  STONEROAD,  Veagerlown.  Pa. 


25  Perennial  Phlox  *!!,«®!l?dr*vi2. 

pay  delivery.  SMITH  t  SON.  430-40  Chancellor  Ave..  Newark.  N.  I- 


CIT Ik  dThDlW  Lancaster  Co.  Sure  Crop.  Fine 
V.. vF XV 1 V  results  ;  $2.75  per  bushel, 
SONUEItN  As  HOUUDEQUIN,  Avondale,  theater  t)o.,  Penua. 


BOXWOOD 

$1.20  dozen',  delivered. 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as 
ornamental.  Well  rooted  plants, 
FUK  TANNERY,  Mineral,  Virginia. 


HANSPLANTED 
rawberry  Plants 

t  for  May,  J une  and  J  uly  planting. 
i  as  good  as  pot- grown  plants  at  h 
cost.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry 
other  Berry  Plants.  Asparagus, 
Catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants, 
es.  tree.  Address 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
150  Sen.  Dunlap— 150  Gibson 

HAU1TON  A  SON  1H  BAS® OR*  MIbl! 


300 


«gf>  POST 

paid 


JRPLUS  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  at  Raduoed 

Prices.  20  varieties.  Stocky  plants  and  true  w 
ie.  Catalog  free.  H.  H.  BENNIHG,  Clyde  N.  »• 
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It  pays 

big  dividends 

U>  SPRAY, 


Don’t  let  insects  destroy  your  garden  or 
fruit,  when  for  only  a  few  cent3  you  can 
spray  and  kill  them. 

No  matter  _what  crop  is  infested,  ‘‘Black 
Leaf  40"  is  the  old  reliable  spray  for 
Aphis,  Thrips,  Leaf  Hopper  and  similar 
insects. 

KILLS  BY  CONTACT  and  FUMES 

“Black  Leaf  40”  kills  these  pests  on  your 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  vines  and  vege¬ 
tables  not  only  by  direct  contact  (hit¬ 
ting)  but  in  extra  measure,  by  the  nico¬ 
tine  fumes.  This  “extra  measure"  of  pro¬ 
tection  you  cannot  obtain  from  the  non¬ 
volatile  insecticides.  Ask  your  dealer  and 
County  Agent  or  write  for  particulars. 

Tobacco  By-Products 
&  Chemical  Corp. 

Incorporated 

Louisville,  Ky. 


Black  Leaf  40 

40%  Nicotine 


GOLDEN  RULE 

t&aSS&lt 


TREES.  VINES 
and  PLANTS 

We  offer  you  unexcelled, 
guaranteed,  “true  to  name” 
Apple,  Peach,  Plum, Pear 
and  Cherry  trees.  Thou¬ 
sands  o!  select  Grape 
Vines,  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry  plants,  also 
rtj  Strawberry  plants  of  uu- 
usual  quality.  Our  line  of 
-  Shade  trees.  Evergreens, 
Roses  and  Flowering 
shrubbery  is  most  com¬ 
plete  in  variety  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Spring  planting  time  is 
rapidly  approaching:  Get  our 
Planter’s  Guide  catalogue  and 
price  list  from  which  to  make 
up  your  order.  Your  tree  copy 
awaits  you,  write  for  it  today-  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
to  every  customer  or  their  money  back. 
special  Offer  llIopeFarm  Peuolifi  cash 
ntll  April  10th  «  Trees,  '2-8  IV 


i’eet  forSl  with  order 


until  April 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  D,  Princess  Anne.Md. 

ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  years  old,  $3.95  per  doz. 

$27  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

SOUVENIR  DE  CLAUDIUS  PERNET.  Rapture.  Mrs, 
F.  R.  Pierson,  Templar,  Double  White  Killarney,  Silver 
Columbia,  America,  Commonwealth,  Ophelia,  Premier, 
Columbia,  Madame  Butterfly.  Bloom  from  these  bushes 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Flower  Show,  New  York 
City,  four  years  in  succession — 1924,  1925,  1929,  1927. 

RAMBLER  ROSES,  2  and  3-year-old,  »1.95  for  6; 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Crimson  Rambler,  White  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Excelsa,  American  Pillar,  Tausendschen. 

CLIMBING  ROSES.  6  for  $9.95.  2  and  3  years  old.  the 
finest  varieties  that  grow:  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  silver  Moon, 
Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber.  Aviator  Bleriot.  Mary  Wallace, 
Climbing  American  Beauty. 

All  roseB  add  25e  per  order  west  of  Mississippi. 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Plant*,  All  colors,  *t.50 
per  doz.:  $11.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

LILY-ot-the-VALLEY,  the  sweetest  flower  that  grows, 
two-year  old  pips,  25  for  $1.00;  100  for  $3.00,  Postpaid 
Insured  Delivery. 

Order  now  for  planting  time.  Booklet  on  request. 
HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED. 

REYNOLDS  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  20,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today— not  next  week 
or  next  month,  but  NOW! 
Buv  our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  at  FACTORY  PRICES 
and  SPRING  DISCOUNTS! 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Senator  Dunlap— 100,  90c;  800,  $2;  1000.  $5, 
Premier, Gibson,  Glen  Mary,  Sample,  Big:  Late. 
Stevens  L  Champion— 100,  $1;  300,  $2.60; 
1000,  $6.  Everbearer,  Champion— 25,  76c;  60, 
$1;  100,  $1.60.  Mastodon-25.  $1:  60,  $1.76; 
100.  $3;  200.  $5.  500  of  ONE  variety  at  1000 
rate.  Figure  each  variety  separate.  Rasp¬ 
berry.  Lathaui  (red) — 10c  each;  60,  $2.50;  100. 
$4.  Columbiana  (purplel— 10c  each;  50.  $2.60; 
100.  $3.50.  All  of  our  planta  are  strictly  fresh 
dug.  from  new  fields.  FERRY  C.  MANGUS  -  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 

Howard  17 

Just  the  money  maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown 

Strawloerry  Flauts 

carefully  packed.  $1.00-100,  88.75-500,  87.45-1000, 
$82»50-5000  prepaid.  J.  Britton,  CJhepachet*  K.  1. 

Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Succession,  Danish  Ballhead, 
Copenhagen  Market  and  Golden  Acre.  Tomato  Plants: 
Bonnie  Best,  Greater  Baltimore,  Livingston  Globe,  John 
Baer  and  Earliana.  Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker  Onion 
I  lants.  Ruby  King  and  Bull  Nose  Pepper  Plants.  Post¬ 
paid,  250,  $1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $'4.50.  Express 
Collect  $1.50  per  1,000.  Care  used  in  packing.  We 
guarantee  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 

SEND  NO  MONEY-C.  O.  D. 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

All  varieties.  Quick  shipment.  500— 65e,  1000— S I  .OO. 
EUREKA  FARMS  .  -  TIFTON,  GA 

GPUfAQ  fifltf ERQlHeavy  Waterproof,  9  ft.  x  10  ft.,  $8. 
°  OU I  LIlOj !  lay  Caps,  08c.  Samples  submitted. 


Planting  Bush  Roses 

I  am  planting  the  usual  number  of 
bush  roses  this  Spring — not  that  the 
rose  garden  is  being  largely  increased 
in  size,  but  merely  the  spaces  filled. 
Every  Winter  there  is  more  or  less 
rose  mortality. 

Some  varieties  are  just  about  on  the 
fence  as  to  hardiness  in  our  North  Jer¬ 
sey  climate,  and  when  Winter  goes  a 
little  worse  than  usual  with  sudden 
changes  and  cold  snaps,  they  fail. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  Winter  which 
is  to  blame.  Some  plants  of  the  same 
variety  have  poorer  inheritance  and 
“bringing  up”  than  others.  I  can  see 
hints  of  these  defects  when  planting— 
the  root  system  and  color  and  “feel” 
of  the  canes,  and  perhaps  I  lessen  their 
chances  by  slighting  the  work  of  plant¬ 
ing  these  indifferent  specimens  some¬ 
times. 

I  ought  to  know  how  to  plant  roses. 
The  late  Dr.  Van  Fleet  gave  me  my 
first  detailed  instructions,  and  there 
has  been  plenty  of  practice  since  then. 
Deep  garden  soil ;  drainage ;  making 
the  earth  very  firm  on  the  roots ;  feed¬ 
ing  well ;  these  are  essentials  for  good 
planting.  Roses  often  starve  because 
their  roots  are  trying  to  live  in  sub¬ 
soil.  Fertilizers  worked  into  the  soil 
surface  are  a  long  time  in  getting  down 
to  the  roots  if  they  ever  do.  Where 
subsoil  is  only  a  foot  under  ground,  the 
only  safe  plan  is  to  make  a  good-sized 
hole,  at  least  two  feet  down,  and  put 
in  plenty  of  good  earth  and  plant  food. 
Bonemeal  is  excellent  and  safe  for 
liberal  use  while  planting — not  right 
on  the  roots  but  underneath  and  mixed 
in  the  soil  all  the  way  up  when  filling. 

Where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  well 
drained,  the  hole  should  be  made  still 
deeper,  and  rough  shaped  stones  or 
pieces  of  brick  thrown  in  as  drainage. 
Roses  will  not  endure  wet  feet. 

Set  the  plant  a  little  deeper  than  in 
the  nursery.  Spread  the  roots  natur¬ 
ally  and  firm  the  earth  around  them 
with  the  hands  at  first,  later  treading 
the  earth  as  the  hole  is  filled.  Cut 
back  to  within  eight  inches  of  the 
ground  if  not  already  pruned,  and  do 
this  every  Spring. 

Where  roses  have  been  set  without 
this  deep  excavation,  and  are  starving 
while  plenty  of  plant  food  is  out  of 
their  reach  near  the  surface,  take  a 
narrow  trowel  and  bore  five  or  six 
holes  around  the  plant  six  inches  or 
more  deep  and  four  or  five  away  from 
the  canes.  Fill  these  holes  with  bone- 
meal,  dried  blood  and  a  little  nitrate  of 
soda  or  high-grade  mixed  fertilizer, 
provided  no  contact  has  been  made 
with  roots  while  making  the  holes. 
That  will  put  plant  food  within  reach 
of  the  roots.  Thus  a  poorly  planted 
rose  may  be  helped  into  useful  growth. 

W.  A.  H. 


STANLEY  CO. 


3S8  Broadway,  N.  Y<  C. 


Probably  Curculio  Damage 

We  have  some  very  nice  plum  trees, 
and  they  bloom  full  each  Spring.  Then 
they  set  full  of  little  green  plums, 
which  fall  off,  and  we  never  have  a 
peck  of  plums  from  any  tree.  Will 
spraying  do  any  good  and  what  do  you 
advise  to  spray  them?  mbs.  c.  e.  m. 

Hallstead,  Pa. 

It  is  probable  that  the  trouble  with 
your  plum  crop  is  caused  by  the  cur¬ 
culio,  which  lays  its  egg  in  the  green 
plum  and  after  the  worm  has  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  right  stage,  the  plum 
drops,  so  that  the  worm  can  go  into 
the  ground  and  make  its  transforma¬ 
tion  into  the  adult  stage. 

Every  dropped  plum  should  be  picked 
up  and  destroyed,  where  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  as  this  will  leave  less  adults 
to  do  egg  laying.  Rubbish  under  trees 
and  around  hedge  rows  makes  hiber¬ 
nating  places,  so  it  should  be  cleared 
out.  Pruning  the  tree  to  let  in  the 
sun  is  useful,  as  is  also  frequent  stir¬ 
ring  of  soil  under  the  trees.  Something 
can  be  done  in  poisoning  the  adults  by 
spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead,  one 
pound  to  50  gallons  of  water,  just  after 
the  petals  fall,  and  10  days  later. 


No  ordering  by  number 

You  don’t  have  to  “order  by  number"  or  trust 
to  luck  when  you  buy  a  Goodyear  Tire. 

You  buy  it  from  a  neighbor,  your  local  Good¬ 
year  Dealer,  and  you  see  and  examine  it  be¬ 
fore  you  buy. 

He  carries  in  stock  for  you  the  world’s  most 
popular  tires,  at  prices  to  suit  your  pocket- 
book. 

He  picks  out  the  right  size  and  type  of  tire 
for  your  car,  mounts  it  on  the  rim  for  you, 
and  fills  it  with  air. 

And  after  that  he  helps  you  give  it  proper 
care  so  that  it  may  deliver  you  the  greatest 
possible  mileage. 

You  can  search  the  world  over  and  find  no 
more  dependable  source  of  tire  satisfaction 
and  economy  than  is  offered  you  by  the 
Goodyear  Dealer  right  at  home. 


\ 


Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you — whether  youwant 
the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Goodyear, 
the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  thoroughly 
dependable  but  lower-priced  Goodyear  Pathfinder 


The  Greatest  Name  in  Tjihher 


Copyright  1928,  by  Tho  Goodyear  Tiro  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

There  is  now  considerable  attention  be¬ 
ing  paid  to  strawberries  as  shipments  in¬ 
crease.  During  the  week  ending  April 
28,  107  carloads  were  received  in  New 
York  from  Louisiana  and  scattering  ship¬ 
ments  arrived  from  North  and  South  Car¬ 
olina.  A  year  ago  a  few  North  Carolina 
growers  started  to  use  trucks  to  get  their 
strawberries  to  market,  a  distance  of 
about  600  miles  to  New  York,  and  they 
have  started  in  this  year,  several  truck- 
loads  having  already  been  received  al¬ 
though  of  course  most  of  the  berries  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  by  freight  and  express. 
Strawberries  have  been  selling  18  to  22c 
quart  with  some  Florida  Missionaries 
bringing  mostly  25  to  30c  for  the  best. 
String  beans  are  now  coming  in  good 
volume,  the  increasing  supplies  forcing 
prices  downward  to  $1.50  to  $2  for  the 
bulk  of  the  stock  with  some  fancy  bring¬ 
ing  $3  to  $4  a  bushel  hamper.  Asparagus 
has  been  working  upward  with  best  Cali¬ 
fornia  stock  bringing  $6  to  $7  a  dozen 
bunches  and  South  Carolina  stock  sold  up 
to  $5.50  S.  dozen.  Spinach  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  very  well  at  $1.25  to  $1.3S  a  bushel 
for  Jersey  stock  and  $3  to  $3.50  a  barrel 
for  best  Virginia  spinach  with  poor  stock 
ranging  downward  to  $1.25  a  barrel.  Old 
potatoes  continue  to  be  very  dull  with 
Maine  shipping  quite  liberal  to  this  mar¬ 
ket.  Of  the  568  cars  received  during  the 
week  363  were  of  Maine  origin  and  126 
were  new  potatoes  from  Florida.  .  The 
market  on  old  stock,  due  to  lack  .of  inter¬ 
est,  has  been  declining,  best  Maines  sell¬ 
ing  $3.50  to  $3.60  per  150-lb.  sack  and 
Long  Islands  were  quoted  at  $4.50  per 
150-lb.  sack.  Best  Florida  potatoes  ranged 
$7  to  $7.50  a  barrel.  Good  supplies  of 
Texas  onions  were  received  but  with  a 
fairly  good  demand  the  market  held 
Steady  to  firm.  Old  crop  onions,  were  firm 
on  fancy.  Competition  of  foreign  onions 
is  rather  severe  and  is  expected  to  be 
more  so  later  in  the  season  as  the  sur¬ 
plus  for  export  in  Egypt  is  considerably 
larger  than  last  year.  Tomatoes  were 
only  in  fair  demand  if  repacked  but  oth¬ 
ers  were  mostly  very  ordinary  and  sold 
slowly. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  in  New  York  dropped  to 
228,565  cases  compared  with  251,500 
cases  for  the  week  previous.  The  smaller 
receipts  caused  an  upward  tendency  in 
the  market  and  with  stronger  markets  at 
western  shipping  points  prices  showed 
improvement.  The  market  on  nearby 
white  eggs  worked  upward  from  1  to  2c 
a  dozen  during  the  week  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Pacific  Coast  white  eggs  was  a 
little  more  satisfactory.  Quite  a  volume 
of  eggs  were  put  into  storage  during  the 
week  but  they  continue  to  be  less  than 
last  year.  Storage  packed  firsts  were  sold 
in  straight  cars  around  31%c  a  dozen 
which  seems  rather  high  to  many  receiv¬ 
ers  for  safe  storage.  In  New  York  there 
were  nearly  780,900  cases  on  hand  the 
last  of  April  compared  with  786,264  cases 
a  year  ago  and  the  total  holdings  for  26 
cities  was  reported  on  April  28  as  2,746,- 
130  cases  against  3,462,900  cases  on 
April  30,  1927. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  irregular. 
Heavy  colored  fowl  were  not  wanted  and 
in  the  freight  market  there  was  as  much 
as  2c  a  lb.  difference  in  favor  of  the 
light-weight  fowl.  Prices  the  week  before 
were  high  for  the  season  which  naturally 
attracted  more  poultry  than  the  market 
could  well  accommodate.  In  spite  of  the 
receivers  attempting  to  keep  prices  on  an 
even  level  the  increased  offerings  finally 
forced  prices  down.  The  market  for  ex¬ 
press  broilers  was  not  particularly  grati¬ 
fying  the  last  of  the  week  as  heavier  ar¬ 
rivals  forced  prices  downward.  Fancy 
stock,  however,  moved  well  but  at  the 
same  time  poor  broilers  were  exceedingly 
hard  to  sell.  In  the  fresh  broiler  market 
receipts  of  fresh  killed  have  been  so  light 
that  there  was  a  prompt  outlet  for  any¬ 
thing  showing  good  quality  and  desirable 
size.  The  market  on  fresh  killed  fowl  ad¬ 
vanced  lc  a  lb.,  'large  fowl,  etc..,  being 
especially  firm.  The  higher  price  cur¬ 
tailed  demand  somewhat,  especially  on 
small  fowl  and  these  moved  with  consid¬ 
erable  difficulty.  Cold  storage  holdings  of 
poultry  in  26  cities  of  the  country  the 
last  of  April  totaled  about  17,000,000  lbs. 
lighter  than  last  year. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  majority  of  the  hay  received  during 
the  week  was  No.  3  Timothy  and  the  same 
grade  of  light  mixtures.  The  demand  for 
this  hay  was  very  slow  and  with  liberal 
offerings  prices  dropped  from  $1  to  $2  a 
ton.  On  the  other  hand  the  demand  for 
top  grades  of  hay  was  active.  Rye  straw 
held  about  steady  at  around  $24  a  ton. 

b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments. 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDTCOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  54c. 

Eggs.  —  Yard  eggs,  doz.,  31c ;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  40c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs, 
doz.,  24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  29c. 


Cheese.  —  Pimento,  roll,  10c;  cottage, 
roll,  5c ;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk  qt.,  lie ;  buttermilk, 
glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and 
southern  grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.)  Aspara¬ 
gus,  lb.,  30c;  apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  lb.,  4c ;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  new,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour, 
lb.,  5c ;  new  cabbage,  lb.,  7c ;  cabbage, 
head,  5c ;  red,  head,  6c ;  old  cabbage,  lb., 
2c ;  carrots,  bch,  4c ;  dry,  lb.,  5c ;  celery, 
3  bchs,  25c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  12c ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  each,  20c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ;  horse¬ 
radish,  %  pt.,  15c ;  lettuce,  3  heads,  25c ; 
home-grown  lettuce,  bch,  5c ;  onions,  pk., 
30c ;  green,  bch,  5c ;  parsley,  bch,  10c ; 
peppers,  doz.,  25c ;  potatoes,  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.70 ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  radishes,  bch, 
5c ;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.30  ;  salsify,  bch,  10c  ; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  25c ;  spinach,  pk.,  30c ; 
turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
40c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats.  —  Round  steak,  western,  lb., 
28c ;  porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sir¬ 
loin,  western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  head  cheese,  lb., 
40c ;  fresh  ham,  home  grown,  lb.,  20c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  20c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  15c ;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c ; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  38c ;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
40c ;  pork  loins,  lb.,  16c ;  whole  hams, 
lb.,  16c. 

Miscellaneous — Honey,  card,  20c ;  eider 
vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c ;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c ; 
cordwood,  delivered,  eord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  30c ;  dressed,  lb.,  55c ;  fowls, 
live,  lb.,  28  to  35c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45c ; 
springers,  live,  lb.,  28  to  35c ;  dressed,  lb., 
45  to  50c ;  broilers,  dressed,  lb.,  65c ;  live, 
lb.,  60c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  50c ;  geese, 
live,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  guinea  hens,  each,  50 
to  60c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1 ;  butter, 
lb.,  60  to  65c ;  eggs,  crate,  $7.75  to  $8.75 ; 
retail,  28  to  30c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  45 
to  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  beans,  lb.,  6  to  9c ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  30  to  40c ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1 ;  celery, 
doz.  bchs,  50  to  75c;  honey,  qt.,  65  to 
75c ;  cap,  20  to  25c ;  lettuce,  head,  5  to 
10c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  medium,  $1.25 ;  larger,  bu., 
$1.45  to  $1.50 ;  bu.,  $1 ;  onions,  bu.,  $2.75 
to  $3 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bchs,  $1.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  75c ; 
turnips,  bu.,  50c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Ilay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$15 ;  wheat,  new,  bu.,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  11  to  13c ; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  15  to  17c;  lamb,  dressed, 
lb.,  30  to  35c ;  mutton,  15  to  18c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Cabbage,  doz.  heads,  35 
to  50c ;  100  heads,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  car¬ 
rots,  bskt,  35  to  40c ;  bu.,  60  to  75c ; 
celery,  doz.  bchs,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  celery 
knobs,  doz.,  40  to  60c ;  cucumbers,  h.h., 
doz.,  $2.75  to  $2.90 ;  endive,  doz.  bchs,  25 
to  30c ;  horseradish,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  green 
onions,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  kale,  bu., 
50  to  60c ;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.  heads,  30 
to  50c;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50; 
parsnips,  bskt,  50  to  65c;  bu.,  $1.50; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.30  to  $1.40 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs, 
30  to  35c;  rhubarb,  h.h.,  doz.  bchs,  $1.25 
to  $1.30 ;  turnips,  bskt,  35  to  40c ;  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs, 
50  to  70c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.75; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65 ;  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  45  to  50c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  29  to  30c ;  light,  lb., 
28  to  30c;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  25  to  28c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
28  to  30c ;  doz.  in  small  lots,  30  to  32c ; 
butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  un¬ 
salted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  lb.,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to  65c ; 
5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb. 
pail,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  26  to  28c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

The  market  during  the  past  week  has 
been  orderly  on  most  produce.  Florida 
potatoes  have  fui-nished  one  surprise  by 
declining  steadily  in  price  to  a  point  near¬ 
ly  $5  a  bbl.  lower  than  last  week.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  northern  offerings  have 
ranged  slightly  weaker  with  prices  gen¬ 
erally  unchanged.  Apples  continue  de¬ 
cidedly  inactive. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  light.  Baldwins,  Mass.,  A  grade, 
$3  to  $3.50.  Fancy  large  sizes,  $3.60  to 
$3.75.  Ungraded.  $2  to  $3  box.  Me., 
A2%  to  21/2-in..  $7.50  to  $9  bbl.  Best 
Russets,  $2  to  $3.50.  Ben  Davis,  $1.50 


to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  N.  H.,  Baldwins, 
A2%-in.  up,  $8.50  to  $9.50  bbl.  Me. 
Spies,  A  grade,  $7  to  $8.  Ben  Davis,  un¬ 
classified,  $4  to  $6  bbl.  N.  Y.  Baldwins, 
U.  S.  1,  2i/2  to  2%-in..  $8.50  to  $9.  Rus¬ 
sets,  2%-in.,  $6.50  bbl. 

Beets. — Supplies  light,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native  cut  off,  $1.25  to  $1.75  std. 
bu.  box.  Texas,  erts,  mostly  $3.50  to 
$3.75. 

Cabbage.  —  Supplies  light,  demand 
good.  N.  Y.  Danish,  $2.75  to  $3  100  lbs. 
S.  C.,  crts,  $6.50. 

Carrots.  • —  Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good  for  best.  Native  cut  off, 
washed  ord.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  best,  mostly 
$2.10  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box.  Texas,  crts, 
bchs,  fancy,  $4  to  $4.25 ;  poorer,  $3  to  $4. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Florida,  10  in  crts,  $4.50 
to  $5. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  modei-ate,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native  li.h.,  50  to  70  cukes, 
std.  bu.  box,  $3.50  to  $6 ;  few  $6.50.  Ohio, 
bskts,  24  cukes,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  li.h.,  18  heads,  ord., 
85c  to  $1.10.  Best,  mostly  $1.25;  few 
$1.35  std.  bu.  box.  Iceberg,  Cal.  and 
Ariz.,  crts,  $3  to  $4.50 ;  few  higher,  poor¬ 
er  lower. 

Onions.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
light;  110  lbs.  Egyptians,  $4.75  to  $5. 
Texas,  crts,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Parsnips. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good  for  best.  Native  cut  off, 
washed,  best,  $1.75  to  $2.75;  poorer,  $1 
std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Me.  and  N.  B.  Gr.  Mts.,  $2.25  to 
$2.40  100  lbs.  Fla.  Spauldings,  U.  S.  1, 
$7.50  bbl. 

Rhubarb.  —  Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Native  h.h.,  mostly  16  to 
17p  lb.  Cal.,  40-lb.  boxes,  $3.75  to  $4.25. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Bskts,  Md.  and  Va.,  $1.25 
to  $1.40. 

Squash. — Supplies  light,  demand  light. 
Native  Hubbard,  mostly  $100  to  $110 
ton ;  $4.50  to  $5  bbl. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  modex-ate,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Native  h.h.,  mostly  28  to 
32c  lb.  Mex.,  lugs,  $1.50  to  $2.75.  Fla., 
crts,  $1.25  to  $3. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  fair.  Native  Iiuta  and  Purple 
Tops,  35  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  White 
Capes,  few  sales,  fancy,  $3  to  $3.50  100 
lbs.  Canadian  Rutabagas,  $1.75  to  $2.50 
100  lbs. 


Hay. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  No.  1  Timothy,  $21 
to  $22.  Eastern,  $15  to  $19.  Clover 
mixed,  red,  $18  to  $20  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  4514c;  firsts,  45;  seconds,  44  to 

44  %c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extra,  36c ;  mixed  colors, 
34  to  35c.  White  exti-as,  33c  doz.  Pul¬ 
lets,  29  to  31c.  Fresh  eastern  extras, 
33c.  Undergrades,  28  to  30c  doz. 

'  Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  ex¬ 
tra  fresh,  29%c  ;  firsts,  new,  23%  to  24c  ; 
extras  held,  29 %  to  30c ;  firsts  held,  27% 
to  28 14  c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  Pea, 
$10.50  to  $10.75.  Cal.,  small  white, 
$10.25  to  $10.50.  Yellow  Eyes,  $10.50 
to  $11.  Red  Kidney,  $9.25  to  $9.50. 
Lima,  $9.50  to  $9.75  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool. — Market  firm.  Receipts  of  do¬ 
mestic  for  week  ending  April  28,  1,464,- 
700  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  49 
to  50c ;  clothing,  38  to  39c ;  y2  blood, 
combing,  50  to  51c ;  clothing,  42c ;  % 
blood,  combing,  53  to  54c ;  clothing,  45c ; 
y.  blood,  combing,  53  to  54c ;  clothing, 

45  to  47c ;  low  %  blood,  combing,  45  to 
47c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.17  to  $1.22 ;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.03 ;  y2 
blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.09 ;  clothing, 
92  to  97c ;  %  blood,  combing,  98c  to 
$1.03 ;  clothing,  87  to  92c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  90  to  95c  ;  clothing,  80  to  83c; 
low  14  blood,  combing,  77  to  82c ;  Terr., 
mostly,  combing.  $1.15  to  $1.20;  clothing, 
$1.05  to  $1.10 ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.12 
to  $1.15 ;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05 ;  %  blood, 
combing,  $1.05  to  $1.08 ;  clothing,  95  to 
98c;  %  blood,  combing,  97c  to  $1;  cloth¬ 
ing,  83  to  88c;  low  *4  blood,  combing, 
82  to  87c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

May  3,  1928. 

MILK 

May :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.78)4,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2,031/2  ;  Class  3,  $2. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
5)4c  per  .1  or  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  Classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.80 ; 
Class  2,  $1.90;  Class  3,  $1.90. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy. $0.45  @$0.45% 


Extra,  92  score  . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.4.3%  @ 

.44 

.44% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score 

.43  @ 

.43% 

Lower  gi-ades  . 

.42  @ 

•42% 

Ladles  . 

.40 

Packing  stock  . 

.33  @ 

•34% 

Renovated  . 

•42% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.46%  @ 

.47 

Extra  . 

.45%  @ 

.46 

Firsts  . 

.44  %  @ 
.43%  @ 

.451/4 

Seconds  . 

.44 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held,  fancy. $0.29% @$0.30 

Average  run  . 

.28  @ 

•28% 

Flats,  fresh  . . . 
Wisconsin,  held 
Daisies,  fresh  . 


.22  @  .22% 
.29  @  .2914 

.23  @  .2314 


EGGS 


Nearby,  fancy,  white. 

..$0.35 

@$0.37 

Average  extras  . . . 

. .  .34 

@ 

.34% 

Extra  firsts  . 

..  .32 

@ 

.33  “ 

Firsts  . 

..  .30%  @ 

.31% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites 
Mixed  colors,  best 

..  .32 

@ 

.38 

Nearby  . 

@ 

•30% 

Gathered,  best . 

@ 

.32% 

Common  to  good  . . . . 

..  .27 

@ 

.29 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . . 

Ducks  . . 

. 30  @  .40 

......  .16 

. IStfT)  9.1 

Geese  . . 

.10 

Tame  rabbits . . 

.28 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . . , 

. $0.34  @$0.45 

Fair  to  good  . . 

.30 

Broilers  . 

.54 

Roosters  . . 

90 

Fowls  . 

. 24  @ 

.30 

Capons,  9  lbs . 

.53 

Mixed  weights . 

. 38  @ 

.44 

Ducks  . 

.21 

Geese . 

.23 

Turkeys,  young . 

. 43  @ 

.46 

Old  . . 

.38 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

.65 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . . 

2.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.00(3)13.50 

Bulls  .  7.75(3)  9.25 

Cows  . 4.25(3)  7.00 

Calves,  best  . 14.00(316.00 

Sheep .  4.00(3)  8.00 

Lambs  . 15.50(3)18.00 

Hogs,  140  to  150  lbs . 9.50@11.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 15(3)  .18 

Culls  . 10(3)  .14 

Lambs,  h.h.,  head .  7.00 @12.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 18.00@23.00 

Bxills  . 12.50  @14.75 

Cows  . 15.00@19.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $2.25@$4.50 

Maine,  150  lbs . 2.50 @  3.75 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 3.75  @ 

Bermuda,  bbl . 5.50 @ 

Idaho,  bu . 2.85(3?  3.00 

Cuban,  bu .  1.75(3)  2.50 

Florida,  bbl . 3.50@ 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 75@ 

VEGETABLES 

Anise,  bu . $3.00@$4.00 

Asparagus,  doz . 2.75 @  8.50 

Beets,  Texas,  bu . 2.25 @ 

Cabbage,  bu .  1.50(3? 

Carrots,  bu .  1.25(3) 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.50@ 

Celery  heax-ts,  doz . 1.00@ 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1.50@ 

Dandelions,  bu . 50 @ 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.50(3) 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00(3) 

Onions,  wn„  yellow,  100  lbs..  3.25@ 

Parsnips,  bbl .  3.50  @ 

Peas,  bu . 2.00 @ 

Radishes,  bu.  . . 75@ 

Spinach,  bu .  1.25 @ 

String  beans,  bu . 25 @ 

Tomatoes,  6  bskt.  crate  ....  1.00@ 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 2.25(3) 

White,  new,  bu .  2.50@ 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@ 

DRIED  BEANS 

(Jobbing  Prices) 

Mari-ow,  100  lbs . $10.00@10.25 

Pea  .  10.25 

Red  kidney .  9.25 

White  kidney  . 10.25@10.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.50@$4.25 

Bbl.  . . 4.00@10.50 

Grapes,  S.  A.,  20-lb.  box  . . .  2.50@  4.00 

Oranges,  Fla.,  box  . 4.00@10.05 

Cal . 4.10  @  8.70 

Strawberries,  So.,  qt . 15@  .45 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $22.00@23.00 

No.  2 . 18.00@21.00 

No.  3 . 14.00 @17.00 

Clover  mixed  . 17.00@21.00 

Straw,  rye  . 24.00(3)25.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring . $1.82 % 

Coim,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.31% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 80 

Rye  .  1.52% 

Barley  .  1.11 


4.50 

7.50 


7.00 

3.25 


2.75 

2.75 
2.00 

2.50 

1.50 
5.00 

.75 

6.00 

2.00 

5.00 

3.75 
3.00 
1.25 

1.50 

2.50 

3.75 
2.35 

2.75 
3.00 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Live  poultry  shows  stronger  prices  for 
heavy  fowl,  while  broilers  are  easier.  But¬ 
ter  and  eggs  are  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady;  creamery,  prints  50  to  51c; 
tubs,  48  to  49c ;  dairy,  45  to  47c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  flats,  27  to  28c; 
longhorn,  28  to  29c;  bricks,  28  to  29c; 
limburger,  30  to  31c;  block  Swiss,  32  to 
33c.  Eggs,  steady;  Grade  A,  30  to  32c; 
grade  B,  29  to  30c ;  grade  C,  27  to  28c ; 
unclassified,  26  to  29c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady  ;  fowls,  23 
to  30c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  20c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  32  to  37c ;  capons,  45  to  48c ;  ducks, 
24  to  28c;  geese,  20  to  25c;  turkeys,  40 
to  45c.  Live  poultry,  unsettled ;  fowls,  23 
to  30c ;  old  roosters,  17  to  19c ;  ducks, 
28  to  30c;  geese,  19  to  20c;  broilers,  3o 
to  45c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  firm; 

(Continued  on  Page  755) 
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Protection  from 
dangerous  sprays 

When  you  work  with  fruit 
sprays,  you  can’t  help  breathing 
in  irritating  and  injurious  chem¬ 
icals  unless  you  wear  a  mask. 

Dr.  Willson’s  Dust  and  Spray 
Mask  gives  protection  to  your 
lungs.  Wear  it  also  when  you’re 
treating  seed  or  threshing.  Play 
safe!  Use  it  for  all  work  with 
dust  and  poisons !  Comfortable. 
Allows  free  breathing.  Easy  to 
adjust.  Priced  at  52.25.  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 
to  us  and  we  will  send  it  C.O.  D. 
Address  Willson  Goggles,  Inc., 
209  Washington  Street,  Reading, 
Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

DR.  WILLSON’S 
DUST  AND 
SPRAY  MASK 


SPRAYERS 


Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  important  job  in 
raisingfieldcrops  andfruit.  Increase  yield 
50  to  200  per  cent.  Improve  quality.  Insure 
investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

Traction  Sprayer  has  1,2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row;  4, 6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayers  for 
orchards,  groves,  and  field  crops,  have  3 
cylinder  pump;  pressure  regulator;  2  H.P. 
Engine;  100  gal.  tank.  Develops  300  lbs. 
pressure  with  one  spray  gun  or  several 
spray  rods.  With  or  without  truck. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  on  Eureka  Sprayers 


Eureka  Mower  Co. ,  Box  880,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


MNIKEfi  BROS.  mXuI  ”wsTl 


The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound ;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Hudson  Valley  Notes 

It  is  now  10  A.  M.,  April  17,  and  I 
am  writing  these  few  notes  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  ground  to  thaw  out  enough 
for  me  to  use  a  corn  plow  to  cultivate 
the  rhubarb  patch.  Yesterday  the  soil 
remained  frozen  until  noon,  and  ice 
stood  on  the  watering  trough  all  day. 
Hardly  what  we  can  call  an  early 
Spring.  March  of  this  year  came  in 
like  a  lion  and  went  out  like  two  lions. 
March  30,  we  had  a  cold  drizzling  rain 
which  froze  as  it  came  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  31st,  trees  were  covered 
with  such  a  heavy  coating  of  ice  that 
limbs  were  snapped  from  cpiite  large 
trees.  Across  the  highway  from  my 
residence  is  a  thicket  of  white  birches, 
the  trees  or  bushes  of  which  are  some 
25  or  more  feet  high.  These  trees 
were  covered  with  such  a  heavy  coat¬ 
ing  that  they  were  bent  in  graceful 
curves  so  that  the  tops  touched  the 
earth.  When  the  sunlight  shone  on 
this  thicket  it  was  a  glorious  sight  but 
one  which  made  a  person  shiver.  Our 
record  also  includes  two  fair-sized 
snowstorms  since  the  first  of  April,  so 
it  would  seem  as  though  Winter  is 
lingering  a  long  time  in  the  lap  of 
Spring,  or  that  Spring  has  its  arms 
around  Winter  and  hates  to  let  go. 
However,  quite  some  plowing  of  sod 
has  been  done,  as  the  ground  lias  dried 
out  fairly  well  and  the  gardeners  on 
the  lighter  soils  have  not  only  plowed 
but  already  have  planted  peas,  beets, 
parsnips,  spinach,  radish  and  seeds  of 
the  hardy  crops.  A  few  of  the  more 
adventurous  already  have  taken 
chances  and  have  planted  some  early 
sweet  corn  and  potatoes,  but  they  ad¬ 
mit  that  they  are  gamblers  aud  are 
doing  it  simply  as  a  try. 

Quite  a  few  tractors  are  being  used 
for  breaking,  hut  the  majority  of  the 
farmers  and  gardeners  are  still  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  two  or  three-horse  team  with 
the  two-way  sulky  plow,  with  which 
the  furrows  are  all  thrown  one  way 
and  no  dead  furrows  left. 

The  market  gardeners  aud  truck 
farmers,  particularly  in  the  Newburgh 
section  of  the  Hudson  Talley,  apparent¬ 
ly  have  learned  the  value  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  starting  of  early  cabbage, 
tomato  and  pepper  plants.  This  sec¬ 
tion  is  noted  for  early  tomatoes  and 
also  grows  fair  quantities  of  early  cab¬ 
bage  and  peppers.  On  nearly  every 
farm  one  will  find  a  small  greenhouse 
in  which  the  plants  for  these  crops  are 
started.  Seed  for  early  cabbage  and 
lettuce  is  sown  in  this  section  about 
February  1.  Tomato  seed  are  sown 
February  20,  peppers  about  the  same 
date.  Formerly  each  gardener  started 
his  own  seedlings.  In  order  to  do  this 
he  was  compelled  to  heat  his  entire 
greenhouse,  although  for  several  weeks, 
until  transplanting  time,  he  might  need 
but  about  one-tenth  of  his  bench  space. 
This  waste  of  heat  and  space  has  been 
remedied  by  co-operation.  Now,  in 
this  section,  the  smaller  growers  have 
got  together  and  have  formed  small 
groups  or  zones  in  which  one  of  the 
number  starts  the  seeds  for  all,  using 
the  entire  space  in  his  house.  The  seeds 
are  started  in  fiats,  each  grower  fur¬ 
nishing  his  own  seeds  and  each  fiat 
being  marked  with  the  individual 
growers’s  name.  When  the  small  seed¬ 
lings  reach  the  transplantable  size  they 
are  distributed  among  the  growers, 
who  then  start  their  houses  and  trans¬ 
plant  them  full  of  plants.  By  this 
method  the  various  growers  save  six 
weeks’  attention  which  otherwise 
would  have  to  be  given  to  a  large 
house  which  would  have  to  he  started 
in  order  to  sprout  some  few  thousands 
of  seedlings. 

The  acreage  planted  in  potatoes,  this 
season,  particularly  in  the  Newburgh 
section,  promises  to  be  about  30  per 
cent  more  than  last  year.  The  increase 
promises  to  be  mostly  of  the  early  va¬ 
rieties  as  those  are  grown  to  supply 
the  hoarding-house  section  of  the  Cats¬ 
kills  whose  people  patronize  the  New¬ 
burgh  wholesale  growers’  market. 

C.  O.  WARFORD. 


Mowing*  Blueberry  Land 

I  would  like  to  learn  the  experience 
of  readers  as  to  what  results  follow 
the  mowing  of  high  blueberry  hushes? 
These  berries  are  called  huckleberries 
in  some  parts  of  New  York  State  and 
they  grow  in  this  section  4  ft.  or  more 
high,  and  in  wet  soil.  At  what  season 
of  the  year  would  the  best  results  he 
gained  by  mowing,  and  would  the  in¬ 
crease  in  size  of  the  berry  make  it  an 
object?  B. M.  B. 

Hillsborough  Co„  N.  H. 


It  Costs 
Very  Little 
to  Recondition 


Ford 


THE  cost  of  reconditioning  the  Model  U 
Ford  is  small  because  of  the  low  cost  of  Ford 
parts  and  the  established  Ford  policy  of 
charging  all  labor  at  a  standard  flat  rate. 

The  economical  thing  for  you  to  do  with! 
your  Model  T  Ford  is  to  take  it  to  the  nearest 
Ford  dealer  and  have  him  estimate  on  the 
cost  of  putting  it  in  A 1  shape.  You  may  find 
that  the  expenditure  of  a  few  dollars  will  be 
the  means  of  giving  you  thousands  of  mile$ 
of  additional  service. 

For  a  labor  charge  of  $20  to  $25  you  can 
have  your  motor  and  transmission  completely 
overhauled.  This  price  includes  new  bear¬ 
ings,  reboring  cylinders  and  any  other  work 
necessary.  Parts  are  extra. 

Noises  in  the  Model  T  Ford  can  be  taken 
out  easily  and  cheaply.  The  labor  cost  of 
tightening  doors  is  only  $1.25.  Usually  very 
few  new  parts  are  required. 

There  is  no  reason  for  driving  a  shabby 
Ford.  Repainting  runs  from  $10  to  $25. 
Taking  dents  out  of  body  panels  and  doors 
runs  from  $3  to  $16  for  labor.  A  fender  can 
be  replaced  for  a  labor  charge  of  $1  to  $2.50. 
The  cost  of  fenders  runs  from  $3.50  to  $5. 

It  will  pay  you,  therefore,  to  see  your  Ford 
dealer  and  have  him  put  your  Model  T  in 
good  running  order.  By  doing  so  you  will 
protect  and  maintain  the  investment  you  have 
in  your  car  and  get  months  and  years  of 
pleasant,  reliable  transportation  at  a  very  low 
cost  per  mile. 


Ford  Motor  Company 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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BlackMHawk 

PLANTER 


PULVERIZER 


MOWER 


Grows  Corn  for  Less 

The  Black  Hawk  has  always  been  a 
good  planter — long  famous  for  its  superior 
accuracy — variable  drop  and  accurate 
check  rowing. 

Now  these  features  have  been  improved 
and  refined  until  the  Black  Hawk  aids 
you  as  never  before  to  grow  corn  at  less 
cost.  It  plants  the  right  number  of  ker¬ 
nels  in  each  hill  and,  of  even  greater  im¬ 
portance,  plants  them  every  time,  insuring 
a  perfect  stand.  Missing  hills  cut  down 
the  yield  but  not  the  cost  of  fertilizer, 
preparation  and  cultivation. 

Use  a  Black  Hawk  to  get  a  full  stand 
and  secure  a  large  yield  with  the  same 
amount  of  work. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co. 

Bellevue,  Ohio 


s 


1  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
$Elj\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

ICORRUGATED- PLAIN  —  V  CRIMP 
n^CA  SHINGLES -SPOUTING -CUTTER 

I  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 

AAA  printed  envelopes  Aft 

7(1(]  Size  6%,  24  lb.  Shipped  prepaid.  ^  ■■  W 

w  w  UNITED  PRINTING  CO.,  Covington,  Ky. 

200  Slickers  only  20cSS“8a™I.Vi“S;,‘boo“; 

anything.  Write  name  plainly.  BIVINS,  Printer,  Summit,  H.  V. 


USE  AN  IRELAND  HOIST 

With  Your 
Hay  Fork. 

It  will 
handle  hay 
quicker  and 
easier. 

MADE  BY 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 
L’’  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  &  Baltimore,  Md. 
Distributors 


Help! 


Help 


is  the  wail  of  the  crows  when  once 
they  light  on  a  corn-field  where  the 
eeed-corn  has  been  coated  with  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Crow  Repellent.  One  taste  is 
enough.  And  every  crow,  every 
squirrel,  every  mole,  every  gopher, 
every  pest  of  any  kind,  keeps  off  that 
field.  It  doesn’t  kill  them,  for  it  isn’t 


poisonous,  but  it’s  worse  than 
any  other  “white  mule”  in  all 
crow-dom.  And  your  crow  worries 
are  over.  You  won’t  have  to  re¬ 
plant  hill  after  hill.  Much  of  your 
valuable  time  is  saved,  besides  all  the 
extra  cost  of  seed-corn  to  replant 
with.  And  for  every  $1.00  you  spend 
for 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 


you  will  reap  from  30  to  40  more 
bushels  of  corn  at  harvest  time.  It’s 
easy  to  use — simply  mix  it  with  your 
seed-corn.  You  don’t  have  to  wait 
for  it  even  to  dry.  And  it  never 
clogs  the  planter.  If  you  have  any 
doubts  as  to  wbat  Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent  will  do  for  you,  ask  us  to 
6end  you  copies  of  hundreds  of  letters 


we  have  received  and  every  one  of 
these  testimonials  unsolicited.  Large 
can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn 
(8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half  size  can, 
SI. 00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
then  order  direct.  “Money  Back”  guar¬ 
antee.  Address  Cedar  Hill  Formulae 
Co,,  Box  500-H#  New  Britain,  Conn, 


Crop  Estimates  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Statistics  in  the 
Making 

BY  R.  L.  GILLETT 
Part  III 

The  next  step  in  the  problem  is  to 
estimate  the  yield  per  acre  of  crops. 
This  is  relatively  simpler  than  acreage 
estimates,  though  because  of  the  wide 
variation  in  yields  per  acre  obtained, 
it  offers  some  peculiar  problems  in 
itself.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  the 
reporters  are  better  farmers  than  the 
average,  and  if  the  reports  were  limited 
to  the  yield  per  acre  on  their  own 
farms,  they  would  average  too  high. 
So  these  men  are  asked  to  report  the 
average  for  their  neighborhood,  as  it 
comes  under  their  observation  from 
personal  notice  and  from  talking  with 
other  farmers.  This  means  that  we 
have  a  sample  area  reported  in  a 
great  many  individual  communities  in 
the  State,  and  the  average  of  these 
weighted  by  the  relative  importance 
of  the  crop  in  the  different  sections 
gives  the  State  average.  These  figures 
are  frequently  supplemented  by  reports 
from  the  special  lists  of  such  people 
as  potato  growers,  bean  growers  or 
apple  growers  and  others.  In  the  case 
of  crops  which  are  concentrated  very 
definitely  in  limited  areas,  such  as 
the  muck-grown  vegetable  crops,  the 
special  lists  are  used  exclusively.  The 
yield  per  acre  of  individual  crops  is 
asked  as  near  the  date  of  harvest  as 
possible,  with  a  final  check-up  in 
November  of  all  crops.  Here  again, 
it  should  he  emphasized  that,  at  the 
time  New  York  farmers  begin  to  har¬ 
vest  most  crops,  harvest  is  completed 
in  a  great  many  States.  Thus  even 
though  August  1st,  the  regular  date 
for  asking  the  yield  of  Winter  wheat, 
is  rather  early  for  New  York,  thrash¬ 
ing  is  completed  and  shipments  well 
under  way  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
before  July  1st,  and  for  the  nation  as 
a  whole  the  production  is  pretty  well 
established.  The  acreage  as  deter¬ 
mined  July  1st,  and  the  yield  per  acre 
reported  at  harvest,  multiplied  to¬ 
gether,  give  the  total  production.  The 
thorough  check-up  in  the  late  Fall 
months  usually  confirms  these  pre¬ 
liminary  estimates  very  closely,  except 
when  there  has  been  some  unusual 
condition  that  has  destroyed  a  mater¬ 
ially  large  part  of  the  crop,  which 
seldom  happens  in  New  York  State. 

And  now  we  come  to  our  third  step 
in  crop  estimates,  the  pre-harvest  fore¬ 
casts.  The  reason  for  taking  forecasts 
up  after  yields  per  acre  are  discussed, 
is  that  they  would  be  impossible,  had 
not  the  yields  per  acre  been  determined 
for  earlier  years.  Here  is  where  the 
“condition”  reports  come  in.  Each 
month  during  the  growing  season,  be¬ 
fore  harvest,  the  regular  reporters  are 
asked  to  give  the  condition  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  crops  grown  in  their  vicinity.  Quot¬ 
ing  from  the  standard  instructions  on 
the  schedules :  “The  condition  of  the 
crops  on  the  date  indicated  for  mailing 
the  schedule  is  not  in  comparison  with 
a  condition  at  any  former  period,  but 
with  a  normal  condition  of  growth  and 
vitality,  such  as  would  be  expected  at 
this  time  in  a  crop  starting  out  under 
favorable  conditions  and  not  subjected 
afterwards  to  unfavorable  weather,  in¬ 
sect  pests,  or  other  injurious  agencies. 
In  estimating  condition  of  crops  in  com¬ 
parison  with  a  normal  condition  of 
growth  and  vitality,  giving  promise  of 
a  full  yield  per  acre,  100  is  the  basis ; 
if  nine-tenths  of  a  full  (normal)  yield 
per  acre  are  indicated  by  the  present 
condition,  the  answer  should  be  filled 
in  as  90 ;  if  one-tenth,  or  10  per  cent, 
more  than  a  normal  yield  per  acre  is 
indicated,  the  answer  should  be  report¬ 
ed  as  110,  etc.”  The  condition  figures 
are  added  and  averaged  by  counties 
and  districts  and  for  the  State  and 
are  “weighted”  by  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  crop  in  the  various  sec¬ 
tions.  The  principle  used  in  forecast¬ 
ing  is  briefly  as  follows :  The  yields  per 
acre  of  the  given  crop  over  a  period  of 
years  are  averaged,  and  the  conditions 
reported  for  each  month  (separately  of 
course)  are  averaged  for  the  same 
period.  Now,  suppose  the  average  con¬ 
dition  of  any  crop  in  New  York  on 
July  1  over  say  a  10-day  period  were 
80  per  cent  and  the  average  yield  were 
20  bushels  per  acre.  Then  it  would  be 
assumed  that  a  100  per  cent  or  “nor¬ 
mal”  crop  would  be  25  bushels  per  acre. 
This,  in  technical  language  would  be 
called  the  “par,”  assuming  of  course 
that  the  necessary  minor  adjustments 
were  made  as  the  result  of  studying 
trends  of  production  and  unusual  con¬ 
ditions  in  individual  years,  which  is 
actually  done.  Now  we  are  ready  for 
the  forecast.  Suppose  that,  on  July  1, 
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the  condition  this  year  departs  from 
the  average,  and  instead  of  80  is  90  per 
cent.  Then,  instead  of  an  average  crop 
of  20  bushels,  the  forecast  would  indi¬ 
cate  a  crop  of  90  per  cent  of  25  bushels 
or  22.5  bushels  which  is  90  per  cent  of 
the  “par”  or  “normal”  crop  as  com¬ 
puted.  If,  instead  of  90  per  cent,  the 
condition  were  reported  as  50  per  cent, 
the  forecast  would  be  50  per  cent  times 
25  bushels  or  12.5  bushels  per  acre. 
This  multiplied  by  the  acreage  estimate 
would  give  the  forecast  of  production. 
Separate  pars  are  prepared  for  each 
month  since  experience  has  shown  that 
the  relationship  between  condition  as 
reported  in  different  months  even 
though  the  same  numerically,  and  the 
final  yield  per  acre  is  not  always  con¬ 
stant. 

From  the  above  discussion,  it  is 
readily  understood  that  a  forecast 
simply  expresses,  in  bushels  or  other 
units,  the  relation  between  the  average 
condition  at  a  given  date  and  the  final 
outturn  of  the  crop.  If,  after  the  date 
on  which  the  forecast  is  made,  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  growth  should  be  unusually 
good  or  unusually  bad,  the  final  out¬ 
turn  might  be  expected  to  be  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  forecast.  As  the  har¬ 
vest  season  approaches,  there  is  less 
and  less  time  in  which  anything  un¬ 
usual  is  likely  to  happen  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  forecasts  should  become 
more  and  more  accurate. 

The  following  table  shows  for  three 
crops  of  major  importance  in  New 
York,  the  various  forecasts  and  esti¬ 
mates  as  published  from  month  to 
month  during  1927  both  for  New  York 
and  the  United  States  and  printed  in 
“Crops  and  Markets.”  The  first  fig¬ 
ures  shown  for  1926  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table  are  those  issued  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  monthly  forecasts.  Those 
marked  “revised,  December,  1927”  are 
revisions  made  on  the  basis  of  more 
complete  information  which  gradually 
becomes  available  as  crops  are  finally 
disposed  of  and  the  records  are  ail 
completed.  On  July  1,  1927,  late  plant¬ 
ed  potatoes  in  New  York  State  were  not 
out  of  the  ground,  while  hay  was  ap¬ 
proaching  harvest  though  harvest  was 
not  completed  until  September,  and  ap¬ 
ples  were  still  in  the  throes  of  the 
“June  drop”  and  the  little  fruits  were 
scarcely  noticeable  on  the  trees.  Still 
rhe  figures  gave  even  at  this  date  a 
pretty  good  indication  that  the  apple 
crop  would  be  light,  compared  with 
last  year,  and  the  hay  crop  heavy, 
while  the  potato  crop  was  not  far  from 
that  of  1926.  This  is  even  more  sig¬ 
nificant  for  the  United  States  since  the 
early  forecasts  showed  definitely 
whether  the  1927  crop  promised  to  be 
greater  or  smaller  than  that  of  1926, 
while  as  the  season  approached  har¬ 
vest,  the  indications  became  even  more 
satisfactory,  reaching  practically  com¬ 
plete  stability  by  the  time  the  harvest¬ 
ing  and  marketing  season  arrived. 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

Potatoes  Hay  Apples 


(1,000  (1,000  (1,000 
1927  bus.)  tons)  bus.) 

July  .  30,982  7,023  20,686 

August .  31,752  7,141  17,500 

September  ...  31,995  7,005  15,675 

October  .  28,350  7,549  15,890 

November  . . .  28,620  . . .  13,842 

December  . . .  28,620  7,311  13,600 


1926  .  29,016  6,393  40,375 

1926  Revised 

Dec.,  1927  ...  29,016  6,393  40,375 


UNITED  STATES 

1927— 

July  . 392,943  101,035  136,701 

August . 410,714  102,078  127,507 

September  ..  .399,798  101,269  123,574 

October  . 394,757  103,773  123,115 

November  ...400,305  ...  119,333 

December  ...402,149  106,219  123,455 

1926  . 356,123  86,1S4  246,460 


1926  Revised 

Dec.,  1927  ...354,328  S6,497  246,524 

While  “condition”  reports  are  the 
best  practicable  means  yet  devised  for 
general  use  in  making  crop  forecasts, 
other  methods  hold  promise  and  study 
is  constantly  being  made  to  find  ways 
to  do  work  better.  Much  progress  is 
also  being  made  toward  improved  acre¬ 
age  estimates.  It  is  the  ideal  of  every¬ 
one  connected  with  crop  estimating 
work  to  find  ways  of  making  it  as  near 
perfect  as  is  humanly  possible. 

In  using  crop  estimates,  reference 
should  always  be  made  to  the  latest 
production  figures  for  earlier  years  as 
well  as  for  the  current  year,  since  it 
is  ordinarily  the  comparisons  rather 
than  the  actual  figures  which  will  be 
most  useful.  It  should  always  be 
remembered  also  that  this  is  a  large 
(Continued  on  Page  748) 
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Now  Granddai 
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GARDENING  need  not  take  much 
time.  Gardening  neednot  be  tiresome, 
dreaded  work.  Gardening  can  now 
be  a  pleasure  and  a  real  profit  to  you. 

“I  am  sending  you  another  order  for  a 
BARKER,”  wrote  Theo.  S.  Sherman  of  Half¬ 
way,  Mich.  ‘‘When  my  dad  saw  the  one  I 
got  for  my  boy,  he  wanted  to  buy  it  from 
his  grandson.  The  lad  said  ’Nothing  doing,’ 
as  he  could  clean  his  garden  in  one  day 
now.  So  here  is  your  order  for  one  more 
BARKER,  for  my  dad." 

Tending  garden  is  so  easy  and  swift  and 
thorough,  with  a  BARKER.  Like  pushing 
a  lawn-mower.  No  jerking  or  tugging,  no 
strain.  Eight  blades  and  the  underground 
knife  destroys  the  weeds,  even  the  sprout¬ 
ing  weedlets.  "BEST  WEED  KILLER  EVER 
USED.”  At  the  same  time  they  “work"  the 
surface  perfectly — aerate  the  ground,  break 
up  the  clods  and  crust  and  level  this  top 
into  a  dense  moisture-retaining  soil  mulch. 

It  has  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation; 
guards  to  protect  the  leaves.  Inexpensive. 

You  need  a  BARKER.  Your  garden  needs 
a  BARKER.  Let  us  tell  you  what  market 
growers,  florists  and  home  garden  Writ#* 
growers  in  every  State  and  thirty  (•«? 

foreign  countries  say  about  Ior  Lnls 

this  machine;  show  you 
many  pictures  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  its  work;  show 
the  SEVEN  different  sizes 
and  how  little  it  costs  de¬ 
livered  to  you.  Send  for  this 
free  book.  Don’t  wait  another 
day.  A  post  card  will  do. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO..  Sole  Mlrs. 

Box  52  David  City,  Nebraska 


IODays  Trial/ 


The  SHAW  Du -All  Tractor 

J  Try  It  at  our  risk!  Write  for  Liberal  Trial  Offer  and  Low 
Direct-frora- Factory  Price.  The  SHAW  does  every  farm 
and  garden  power  job  in  less  time,  with  less  labor. ,  Fine 
for  truck  gardens,  estates,  etc.  Runs  belt  machinery. 
Walking  or  riding  types,  single  or  twin  engines.  2  speeds 
forward;  can  be  equipped  with  reverse.  Gauge 
wheel  regulates  depth  of  cultivating. 

Plows,  Seeds,  i’ntentod 

Cultivates!  v  control. 

«  Fro*  Book 

tells  how  power 
farming  saves  yon 
money— no  obligation 
— postoard  brings  it. 

.THE SHAW  MFG, CO. 

4705  Front  St. 


EreeBooKl 


Galesburg,  Kan. 


Mower  At¬ 
tachments-* 

EitherOutter 
Bar  for  hay, 
weeds;orCy- 
linder  Type 
for  lawns- 
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*  IMPROVED  MODELS 

’World’s  Pioneer  Garden  Tractor. 


cultivates;  also  belt 
work-  Pays  for  it¬ 
self  in  one  season. 

Catalog  Free! 
NEW  BEEMAN 
TRACTOR  CO. 
3807  oth  St.,  N.  E. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


StandardGardenTractor 


Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries,  Fruit 
Cultivates*  Growers  and  Poultry  men 


iV< 

ssVi 

iwnsV 


Mows  Hail \DOES  4-  MEN’S  WORK 
ana  lawnA  Walking  u  Riding  Equipment 
anQLawraVre(,  Catalog  Runs  Belt  Jobs  j 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY  I 

8260  Como  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ' 

Eastern  Branch  156  CedsrSt.,New  York— 


WM 
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LIMESTONE  PULVERIZERS 
SWING  HAMMER  FEED  MILLS 

Sold  on  Easy  Terms 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue 

0.  B.  WISE  PULVERIZER  CO. 
KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

Plows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Mews  Lawit9  &  Hay 

ForGardaers.Florists.Fruitmen-Walk&Rido 
SPECIAL.  FACTORY  PRICE 

Slngle&T  winM  otoi-Belt  J  obs.CatalogFree 

WALSH  TRACTOR  CO  .*3373  TafmagAv.SE 


CERTIFIED  sEEQ 

P  R  AYF.qS  *~-F 

Write  for  information 

"FRIEND"  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
»  *0  East  Avonuo  Gasport,  Now  York 


**AUCK  “One  Man”  Weed  Burners 

The  Modern,  Sure  Way  to  Kill  Weeds 
Use  kerosene  and  burn  them  greeiu— seeds 
and  stalks.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  half  old 
methods.  Used  by  road  commissioners,  coun¬ 
try  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers.  Does  3 
JN  men’s  work.  Write  for  booklet  and  details. 

HMICK  MFG.  GO.,  123  10th  St  ,  RR00KLYN.  N.  1. 
war; 


Cherry  Varieties 

Could  you  advise  me  what  varieties 
of  cherries  are  of  good  quality  that 
will  grow  on  clay  soil?  I  desire  one 
sweet  and  one  sour  kind?  J.  a.  j. 

Towanda,  Pa. 

Both  the  sweet  and  sour  cherries  do 
well  on  clay  soil,  although  they  prefer 
one  not  too  stiff.  For  a  sour  kind  you 
cannot  improve  upon  Montmorency.  It 
yields  abundantly  and  regularly.  Early 
Richmond  ripens  earlier,  and  English 
Morello  ripens  later,  but  neither  bears 
so  profusely  as  Montmorency.  For  a 
sweet  kind,  Windsor  is  good.  It,  too, 
bears  regularly  and  abundantly.  An 
earlier  ripening  variety,  with  soft 
flesh,  but  of  excellent  quality,  is  Black 
Tartarian.  The  names  that  have  been 
given  so  far  represent  varieties  of  com¬ 
mercial  value. 

Now,  if  you  are  not  particular  about 
getting  lighter  crops,  and  if  you  want 
vai’ieties  that  are  merely  interesting 
and  of  high  quality,  then  pick  from 
Reine  Hortense,  Nouvelle  Royal,  Kirt- 
land,  Coe,  Ida,  and  Yellow  Spanish. 
Reine  Hortense  and  Nouvelle  Royal  are 
of  the  “Duke”  type,  that  is,  they  are 
intermediate  between  the  sweet  and  the 
sour  kinds,  with  unusually  large  fruit, 
neither  too  sweet  nor  too  sour.  The 
others  are  all  high-quality  sweet  va¬ 
rieties.  It  may  be  difficult  to  find  a 
nurseryman  handling  them,  but  by 
writing  to  one  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  he  lists  them  in  his  catalogue  you 
will  stand  a  good  chance  of  getting 
some.  h.  b.  t. 


Pollenizers  for  the  Black 
Tartarian  Cherry 

I  have  one  Black  Tartarian  cherry 
tree  15  years  old  that  blossoms  every 
Spring  and  never  yields  any  cherries. 
It  never  even  has  small  cherries. 
What  is  the  cause  and  is  there  any 
remedy?  There  is  no  sweet  cherry 
tree  near  this  one,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  sour  ones.  l.  j.  h. 

Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

Sour  cherries  are  supposed  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  measure  of  cross  pollination, 
but,  of  course,  they  are  not  the  best 
pollenizers  for  Black  Tartarian.  You 
will  do  well  to  plant  some  other  sweet 
variety,  such  as  Windsor.  Schmidt  is 
good,  but  the  tree  takes  a  long  time  to 
bear  its  first  flowers.  Napoleon  and 
Yellow  Spanish  may  also  be  used,  but 
considering  general  usefulness,  Wind¬ 
sor  leads  the  list.  Another  suggestion 
is  to  apply  four  or  five  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  the  ground  out  near 
the  ends  of  the  branches  just  as  growth 
starts  this  Spring.  In  some  seasons  an 
application  of  this  kind  will  help  to 
hold  the  fruit.  If  you  can  secure  a 
spray  of  some  other  sweet  variety  to 
brush  over  the  Black  Tartarian  when 
both  the  spray  and  the  tree  are  in  full 
bloom  you  may  help  to  set  fruit  until 
your  new  tree  comes  into  blossom. 
Some  growers  have  placed  sprays  of 
bloom  in  pails  of  water  neai’by  and 
have  had  very  good  results.  h.  b.  t. 


Five  Acres  Enough 

The  suggestion  of  L.  B.  R.,  page  602, 
that  A.  M.  B.,  page  483,  first  try  five 
acres  instead  of  10  to  plant  in  strawber¬ 
ries,  etc.,  is  to  my  mind,  very  sound  ad¬ 
vice  and  I  would  O.K.  it.  I  am  62  my¬ 
self  and  I  would  not  advise  anyone  that 
age  (60)  to  plant  more  than  five.  He 
will  have  all  he  wants  to  do  with  five 
acres  and  what  would  be  the  use  of  plant¬ 
ing  10  when  he  would  necessarily  have  to 
hire  help  who  would  get  more  than  he 
would  realize  out  of  their  work.  Even 
with  five  acres  A.  M.  B.  would  have  to 
“work  like  sixty.”  chas.  purzner. 

Cole  County,  Mo. 


Muriel  had  been  to  the  zoo  for  the 
first  time,  and  was  giving  her  grand¬ 
mother  a  long  account  of  what  she  had 
seen.  “And  which  animal  did  you  like 
best,  dear?”  asked  her  grandmother  when 
Muriel  had  finished.  “Oh,  the  elephant !” 
was  the  reply.  “It  was  wonderful  to  see 
him  pick  up  buns  with  his  vacuum- 
cleaner  !” — Christian  Evangelist. 


BIGGER  CROPS  from 

PROPER  SPRAYING 


PROPER  vegetable  spraying  as  well 
as  fruit  tree  spraying  yields  bigger, 
better  crops.  In  Pennsylvania,  thru 
spraying  and  dusting,  some  farmers 
have  increased  their  potato  yield  by 
47  %  in  four  years.  Our  FREE  book 
tells  How,  When  and  What  to  spray 
or  dust.  Don’t  delay  in  getting  this 
up-to-date  information  which  points 
the  way  to  making  your  vegetable 


or  orchard  crops  yield  more  money 
for  you. 

For  best  results  in  all  spraying  and 
dusting  mixtures,  leading  authorities 
agree  that  pure  high  calcium  lime 
must  be  used.  They  endorse  “Bell- 
Mine”  Lime  in  pebble,  pulverized  or 
hydrated  form.  See  your  dealer  about 
“Bell -Mine”  Lime  and  lay  your  dust¬ 
ing  or  spraying  plans  now. 


AMERICAN  LIME  &  STONE  COMPANY  -  Bellefonte,  Pa, 


THIS  BOOK  FREE 

Send  the  coupon 
today! 


Address 


Lime  &  Stone  Co. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  booklet  on: 
Spraying  and  Dusting  for  Orchard  and  Farm 
FREE 

Name _ _ 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust- 

fr*  with  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 


QILOs 

Write  for 
^  IMT1TOMATIAVM 


Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 

for  Special  Price  and  Discount.  Save  money  and  order  NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


BOLENS 


)oes  Garden  Plowing,' . 
’Harrowing,  Seeding,  Cul¬ 
tivating,  Spraying  and 
Lawn  Mowing — at  auchf 

big  saving  of  time  and  energy.  -  At¬ 
tachments  instantly  interchangeable. 

Near  improved  Tools,  Arched  Axle,  Tool 
Control,  PowenTum,  Snappy  Powerful  Mo¬ 
tor,  Pulley  for  Belt  Work — and  many  other 
feature*- .  Hats  solved  the  labor  problem  of 
thousands  of  gardeners,  florists,  poultrymen*. 
nurserymen  and  suburban  farmers.  .  Tim* 
Payment  Plan.  .Write  Today  for  6^  pago 
booklet  .GILSON  MFC.  CO. 

723  Park  Street 
PORT  WASHINGTON*  WISl 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  year*’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  fer  SO  Year*. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1*43 

246  Plymouth  Streot.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DIEBACK  can  be  stopped  with 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Bluestone 

( Copper  Sulphate ) 

Make  this  your  most  profitable  year— by  eliminating  the 
losses  caused  by  Ammoniation  and  split  fruit. 

This  is  the  brand  used  by  citrus  growers  and  truckers  — 
for  the  control  of  this  wasteful  condition — and  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  home-made  Bordeaux  Mixtures. 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

The  Standard  of  Quality 

99^  Pure 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 


25  Broad  Street 


New  York  ^ 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Two  men  lost  their 
lives  and  several  others  were  seriously 
burned  April  20  in  a  forest  fire  that 
swept  over  an  area  IS  miles  wide  and 
six  miles  deep  in  the  pines  and  bushland 
of  Ocean  County,  N.  J.  About  15  houses 
were  destroyed.  Frank  Eayres,  50,  of 
Waretown,  was  burned  to  death  when  his 
house  was  destroyed  and  Vincent  Clay¬ 
ton,  50,  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  at 
Spring  Lake,  N.  J.,  was  fatally  injured 
when  he  fell  from  a  fire  truck.  Fire  de¬ 
partments  from  all  points  along  the  coast 
from  Spring  Lake  to  Tuckerton,  Coast 
Guardsmen  and  citizens  turned  out  to 
battle  the  fire.  It  was  estimated  more 
than  2,000  persons  were  engaged  in  the 
work  along  the  18-mile  front.  Traffic 
was  tied  up  and  State  troopers  patrolled 
the  highways  through  the  night.  Colonel 
Leonidas  Coyle,  chief  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Forest  Fire  Service,  reported 
April  25  that  97  forest  fires  from  April 
18  to  23  have  burned  13,000  acres  of 
woodland.  More  than  3,000  wardens  and 
crewmen  were  engaged  in  fighting  fires 
ended  April  21-24  by  the  heavy  rains. 

April  25  serious  floods  were  reported  in 
Southern  Georgia,  Alabama  and  North¬ 
western  Florida.  Many  families  were 
temporarily  homeless,  and  six  deaths  oc¬ 
curred  from  drowning. 

Mrs.  Kate  Oakes  Ashley,  105  years  old, 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  resident  of 
Northern  New  York,  died  in  her  sleep 
April  26  at  Massena,  N.  Y.,  at  her  home. 
She  had  been  in  good  health.  Mrs.  Ash¬ 
ley  was  one  of  18  children.  Her  father 
died  at  the  age  of  103,  and  her  mother 
lived  to  be  99.  She  had  11  children,  seven 
of  whom  are  living,  and  more  than  200 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 
are  living. 

Two  workmen  were  killed  and  half  a 
dozen  injured  when  the  Richfield  Oil  Co. 
tanker  Richfield  exploded  April  28  on 
the  waterfront  at  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
San  Francisco.  The  tanker,  whose  home 
port  is  Los  Angeles,  was  towed  into  San 
Francisco  Bay  after  it  had  become  dis¬ 
abled  at  sea  and  was  removed  to  the 
Union  Iron  Works  for  repairs.  Work 
of  draining  the  oil  from  its  tanks  had  just 
begun  when  the  explosion  occurred. 

April  28  three  men  were  swept  from  a 
Staten  Island  ferry  boat  in  New  York 
Harbor,  and  drowned.  The  accident  was 
similar  to  one  occurring  at  San  Francisco 
a  few  weeks  ago,  the  prow  of  the  ferry 
boat  diving  under  a  heavy  wave. 

April  28  two  firemen  were  killed  and 
12  injured,  two  of  them  seriously,  when 
a  $200,000  fire  devastated  the  three-story 
brick  building,  135  Main  St.,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  occupied  by  Linn’s  Economy  Dry 
Goods  Store.  The  police  regard  the  fire 
as  of  suspicious  origin. 

Eight  men  were  killed  and  three  in¬ 
jured  April  29  in  airplane  crashes  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country.  Two  young 
men  were  burned  to  death  when  their 
plane  went  into  a  tail  spin  and  fell  in 
flames  near  Columbia  Station,  O.  They 
were  Joseph  Miller  of  Laporte  and  My¬ 
ron  Kelly  of  Elyria.  Three  died  in  a  crash 
north  of  Eureka,  Cal.  The  pilot  was 
William  Spaletta  of  Eureka.  His  two 
passengers  were  Larry  Beatty  and  Ely 
Winzel,  cabaret  musicians.  II.  E.  Larue’s 
plane  went  into  a  tailspin  when  only  200 
ft.  above  the  ground  at  Denver,  burst 
into  flames  and  crashed,  killing  Larue, 
the  pilot,  Loren  Craven  of  Littleton,  Col., 
and  an  unidentified  man.  At  Armonk, 
N.  Y.,  a  plane  with  passengers  from  Bar¬ 
rett  Airways  Field  apparently  struck  a 
downward  air  current  when  400  ft.  above 
the  ground,  was  turned  over  completely 
and,  although  it  landed  right  side  up, 
bounced  heavily  into  a  fence.  The  pilot 
and  two  passengers  were  injured. 

The  reception  given  to  the  crew  of  the 
Bremen  in  New  York  April  30,  in  the 
amount  of  paper  thrown  at  the  parade 
was  the  third  largest  since  the  Armistice 
Day  celebration,  according  to  Commis¬ 
sioner  Taylor,  of  the  Street  Cleaning  De¬ 
partment.  Approximately  1,500  tons  of 
confetti,  ticker  tape  and  waste  paper  were 
collected  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $16,000. 
This  is  300  tons  less  than  the  amount 
cleaned  up  at  the  Col.  Lindbergh  greeting 
and  falls  short  of  the  Armistice  Day  total 
by  1,700  tons.  At  the  reception  of  Com¬ 
mander  Byrd  and  his  associates  700  tons 
were  collected,  and  at  Gertrude  Ederle’s 
400  tons.  Commissioner  Taylor’s  entire 
force  of  1,200  men  were  put  to  work 
cleaning  up  an  area  which  included  three 
blocks  east  and  west  of  Broadway  from 
the  Battery  to  14th  St.,  and  between 
Sixth  Avenue  and  Park  Avenue  up  to 
57th  St.  Sixty  trucks  and  100  motor- 
driven  flushers  wrere  used.  The  depart¬ 
ment  worked  from  10  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

April  30  Col.  Lindbergh  parted  from 
his  plane,  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis,  at  Bol¬ 
ling  Field,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  has 
flown  40,000  miles  in  this  airship,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic  flight,  Central  America 
and  the  United  States.  When  it  will  be 
placed  in  the  Smithsonian  has  not  been 
decided.  Preservatives  must  be  applied 
first  to  the  silver  covering  and  protection 
from  souvenir  hunters  assured.  Precau¬ 
tions  are  to  be  taken  to  guard  the  ship 
from  mutilation.  A  glass  case  has  been 
contemplated,  but  the  estimated  cost  of 
$20,000  may  be  prohibitive.  It  is  felt 
that  guard  rails  alone  would  not  be  suf¬ 
ficient. 


YOUR  FARM  PROFITS 


E-B  Side  Delivery  Rake  and  Tedder.  Two  ma¬ 
chines  in  one.  All  wearing  parts  easily  replace¬ 
able. 


E-B  No.  15  Cylinder  Hay  Loader.  Drop  deck 
fcelps  build  load.  Especially  suited  to  windrow 
loading. 


IMPLEMENTS  THAT  INCREASE 


E-B  Osborne  Mower 

Lasts  a  lifetime 

Built  right  to  begin  with,  and  with  provision  for  long, 
continuous  service,  E-B  Osborne  Mowers  have  earned 
a  reputation  as  lifetime  machines.  Year  after  year,  they 
justify  the  praise  of  their  users  by  smooth,  clean  work 
and  low-cost  operation.  A  tongue  truck  which  prevents 
pole  lash  and  neck  weight  is  available. 


Unusual  attention  has  been  given  to  the  cutting  bar, 
where  most  mower  troubles  occur.  Perfect  alignment 
(quick,  positive  aligning  device),  oversize  working 
parts,  and  lessened  friction  have  much  to  do  with  the 
durability  and  light  draft  of  this  mower. 

Equally  important  is  the  easy  replacement  of  all  i 
working  parts — at  small  cost.  The  E-B  Osborne  Mower/ 
is  simple  and  sturdy  in  construction,  all  non-essentials 
eliminated.  Perfect  balance — ample  lubricating  facili* 
ties.  Oversized  bearings  on  fastest  moving  parts. 

The  E-B  Osborne  Mower  is  one  of  the  complete  line 
of  pedigreed  farm  implements  built  by  Emerson -Brant* 
ingham  from  the  experience  of  76  years.  It  will  pay 
you  to  see  this  machine.  Send  the  attached  coupon  for 
additional  information. 

EMERSON'BRANTINGHAM 


(E-B  Two-Horse  Spreader.  Alemite  equipped. 
.  7-foot  Spread.  Low  upkeep  cost. 


Genuine 

E*B  Replacement  Parts 

E-B  replacement  parts  are  built  for 
E-B  machines  as  carefully  as  the 
machinesthemselves.  Wecan  supply 
replacement  parts  for  any  machine 
we  ever  made.  Insist  of  your  dealer 
that  you  get  genuine  E-B  parts. 
No  substitute  is  “just  as  good.** 


Rockford,  Illinois 

guilders  of  farm  machinery  since  1852 


Amarillo,  Texas 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Billings,  Mont. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Texas 
Denver,  Colo. 


Branch  Houses 

Prompt  Service  Everywhere 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Fargo,  N.  D. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


Peoria,  Ill. 

Regina,  Sask.,  Can. 
Rockford,  Ill. 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 


Mail  this  coupon  TODAY l 


emerson-brantingham  • 

Dept.  160,  Rockford,  111. 

Please  send  me  detailed  information  about  the 
E-B  Osborne  Mower.  Also  information  on: 


["""I  E-B  Two-Horse 
1 — 1  Spreader 
p"|  E-B  Side  Delivery 
’  Bake  and  Tedder 


pi  E-B  NTo.  15  Cylinder 
1 — 1  Hay  Loader 
I  I  E-B  Osborne  Grain 
1 — 1  Binder 


Name  ..... 

P.  O.  Address.. 

B.  F.  D.  No . 


Fast  Colors 


LIGHT  TAN 
DARK  TAN 
LIGHT  GRAY 
DARK  GRAY 

Perfect  Fit 

To  Introduce  the  wonderful  value  of 
Quality  lAuto  Seat  Covers,  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  this  unequaled  offer.  A  full  set  of 
seat  covers  made  of  the  best  cover  material 
carefully  shaped  and  thoroughly  stitched — 
equal  or  better  than  most  stores  sell  for  $10 
$12  at  these  low  prices. 

DO  NOT  DELAY!  ORDER  TODAY! 

Easy  to  put  on  and  instantly  removed  for  cleaning.  Can  be 
reversed  when  soiled.  Remember,  these  wonderful  seat  cov¬ 
ers  will  double  the  life  of  the  cushions  of  your  car — keep 
out  the  dust — prevent  wear — keep  car  looking  fresh  and  new. 

MUn  Mnnou  Just  si'-e  name,  address  and  year  and  model 
I1U  IiIUIIcj  of  car,  stating  color  of  cover  wanted.  We 
will  6hip  C.  O.  D.  at  above  bargain  prices,  plus  postage. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 


-  $3.95 


Quality  Sales  Co. 

Dept.  34,  515  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.  OO,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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VOLUME  III 


OF  THE 

SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

IS  JUST  OUT 

'T'HIS  tells  how  to  make  a  model  of 
the  “United  States  Ship  the  Consti¬ 
tution,”  by  Captain  E.  Armitage 
McCann.  Ample  description  is  given 
as  to  the  tools  and  material  required 
and  the  plans  are  simple  so  that  any¬ 
one  can  make  the  model.  Price,  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
$33  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Long  Acres  Farm  Notes 

If  you  have  a  cast-iron  back  hinged 
in  the  middle,  if  your  joints  are  so 
supple  that  you  could,  if  necessary, 
get  a  job  with  the  circus,  if  you  have 
a  leather  skin  or  enjoy  having  your 
hands  resemble  a  porcupine's  back,  if 
you  can  go  all  day  stooped  over  with 
a  hundred  per  cent  sun  beating  on 
your  back  and  heat  waves  rising  in 
your  face,  then  you  are  qualified  as  a 
berry  raiser.  Raising  berries  for  market 
is  on  a  par  with  going  into  the  hen 
business  because  it  is  looked  upon  as 
an  easy  way  to  get  rich  quick.  Occas¬ 
ionally  we  read  a  piece  of  some  man 
clearing  $500  from  an  acre  of  berries; 
multiply  that  by  10  and  we  get  $5,000 
from  10  acres,  but  it  just  don’t  work 
out  that  way. 

I  would  rather  swing  a  pick  and 
shovel  or  take  gentle  exercise  with 
ax  and  grub  hoe  all  day  than  pick 
berries.  Berry  picking  is  the  hardest 
kind  of  work.  Pick  strawberries  one 
clay  and  you  will  be  lame  for  two 
weeks.  During  berry  picking  time  I 
fall  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  and 
thus  break  my  joints  apart  so  that  I 
can  go  forth  with  creaking  joints  and 
aching  back  for  another  day  of  torture 
comparable  with  the  rack  used  in  the 
middle  ages.  Now  some  one  will  say, 

“Well,  why  do  you  raise  berries  if 
it  is  such  hard  work?” 

There  are  two  answers  for  that. 
First  our  land  here  is  valued  very  high, 
generally  selling  at  from  $500  up  an 
acre,  and  that  means  very  high  taxes. 
We  must  produce  crops  with  a  high 
acre  value  to  meet  our  expenses.  We 
cannot  raise  hay  and  grain  to  any 
extent,  as  they  have  a  low  acreage 
return  in  money.  Our  income  all 
comes  during  the  five  Summer  and 
early  Fall  months,  so  we  must  make 
enough  to  carry  us  the  other  seven 
months.  Such  fruits  as  grapes,  apples 
and  pears  are  all  Fall  crops,  and  come 
about  together,  so  it  would  not  do  to 
have  all  the  fruit  harvest  at  once  on 
account  of  labor  shortage.  Then  too, 
there  is  all  too  often  a  complete  loss 
of  grapes  through  Spring  freezes,  and 
trees  tend  to  bear  in  alternate  years. 
We  grow  berries  so  that  wre  may  begin 
to  pick  fruit  in  June  and  pick  through 
July  into  August.  That  means  straw¬ 
berries,  red  raspberries,  blackcaps, 
dewberries  and  blackberries  in  order. 
Yes,  I  have  them  all  on  our  place, 
although  not  in  any  great  quantity. 

I  just  finished  putting  up  my  dew¬ 
berries  today.  If  there  is  any  worse 
job  than  that  I  want  to  know  what  it 
is.  Dewberries  fruit  on  last  year’s 
wood,  which  dies  back  in  the  Fall  and 
must  be  removed.  The  new  shoots 
lie  on  the  ground  extending  from  five 
to  20  feet  in  all  directions,  crossing- 
each  other  in  a  maze  of  vines.  In  the 
Spring  these  new  shoots  must  be  gath¬ 
ered  together,  clipped  at  a  suitable 
length  and  then  wound  for  a  short 
distance  on  wire  placed  on  posts  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground.  Then  the 
shoots  must  be  tied  at  the  bottom  and 
at  the  wire.  That  sounds  easy,  but 
just  try  it  once.  All  the  old  wood 
must  be  removed  from  the  raspberry, 
blackcap  and  blackberry  patches  too 
in  the  Fall,  and  that  is  another 
patience-trying,  back-breaking  job. 

My  second  reason  for  raising  berries 
is  because  we  have  children.  That 
will  make  the  advocates  of:  the  child 
labor  law  stand  up  on  their  hind  legs 
and  howl,  but  that  is  my  reason  any¬ 
way.  Anyone  who  is  raising  a  family 
these  days  knows  that  it  is  an  expen¬ 
sive  job  to  say  the  least.  If  the 
children  can  help  pay  their  way  so 
much  the  better.  We  are  careful  not 
to  overwork  the  youngsters.  When 
they  begin  to  lag  we  send  them  away 
to  play  awhile,  which  soon  restores 
their  spirits,  The  children  are  just 


the  right  height  to  pick  berries  with¬ 
out  bending  their  backs,  so  it  does  not 
hurt  them  any.  At  a  dollar  a  crate  for 
picking  you  can  readily  see  that  they 
save  us  many  dollars,  which  often 
means  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  in  berry  raising.  I  have  paid 
pickers  and  lost  30  cents  on  every  crate 
they  picked,  because  the  market  went 
down.  I  used  to  be  the  champion  of 
our  family,  but  the  boys  are  getting 
so  they  can  beat  me  in  all  but  endur¬ 
ance. 

The  Cuthbert  raspberry  has  com¬ 
pletely  run  out  here,  and  the  King  is 
following  it  fast.  We  are  going  quite 
heavily  into  the  Latham,  getting  our 
plants  from  Minnesota.  The  Wilson 
blackberry  has  also  run  out,  with  Eldo¬ 
rado  taking  its  place.  I  have  given 
the  Syracuse  raspberry  a  thorough 
trial,  finding  it  too  soft  for  a  shipping 
berry,  and  having  the  fault  of  canes 
too  weak  to  stand  up  under  the  load 
of  fruit,  but  it  is  a  marvelous  bearer 
of  large  berries.  Now  a  little  about 


cost.  Picking  averages  75  cents  a 
crate  for  16  quart  or  24  pint  crates, 
the  crate  costs  28  cents,  truck  cartage, 
five  cents,  freight  to  Chicago — our  local 
market — 12  cents,  commission  10  per 
cent  of  selling  price.  The  first  berries 
of  each  variety  sell  high,  but  very  soon 
the  market  drops  so  that  the  average 
for  strawberries  is  $1.50 ;  for  black¬ 
caps,  the  same  or  a  little  better;  rasp¬ 
berries,  $2.50;  or  a  little  better;  black¬ 
berries  and  dewberries,  $2.  Figure 
the  expense  for  yourself  and  see  how 
much  is  left  for  the  grower.  Now  you 
see  why  we  have  the  children  help 
pick. 

Even  Calvin  yelped  last  year,  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  have  to,  you  may 
be  sure.  He  declares  he  will  pick  this 
year,  and  I  have  made  him  a  two-pint 
cai’rier.  Last  year  he  demanded  his 
pay  every  evening,  but  always  selected 
a  penny  from  the  change.  This  year 
he  knows  that  white  money  is  worth 
more  than  a  penny,  so  I  fear  my 
change  will  vanish.  The  older  boys 


saved  enough  to  buy  an  express  wagon 
two  years  ago,  and  last  year,  bought 
basket-ball  riggings,  which  I  put  up 
for  them  on  their  playground,  and  the 
whole  family,  including  Dad,  used. 
They  want  a  gun  this  year,  but  I  fear 
I  shall  veto  that.  Calvin  has  a  savings 
account  at  the  bank,  so  they  may  start 
one  too. 

My  only  girl  is  the  most  saving  of 
all.  She  has  the  faculty  of  hanging 
on  to  her  money,  so  that  I  often  bor¬ 
row  from  her,  and  owe  her  a  dollar 
right  now;  she  will  be  13  in  June  and 
easily  talks  her  dad  out  of  dress  shoes 
with  mile-high  heels  when  I  had  in 
mind  entirely  different ;  you  should  see 
her  Easter  bonnet.  We  men  lose  out 
on  all  the  gay  clothes.  Well,  there  I 
am  wandering  again  from  dewberries 
to  $5  shoes,  so  it  must  be  time  to  ring 
off.  l.  b.  u. 


“Is  your  dog  good  with  rats?”  “I 
should  think  so — they  eat  out  of  the 
same  bowl.” — Pele  Mele. 


T he  4-Door  Sedan  /  Body  by  Fisher 


Smooth ,  Dependable  Performance 

regardless  of  weather  or  roads ! 


In  advanced  features  of  engineering- 
in  staunchness,  stamina  and  long  life- 
in  all  qualities  which  appeal  to  men 
engaged  in  farming — no  other  car  in 
the  entire  field  matches  the  New  Series 
Pontiac  Six  at  $745. 

For  today’s  Pontiac  Six  offers  examples 
of  progressive  design  whose  value  is 
most  obvious  to  men  with  a  mechanical 
turn  of  mind.  It  embodies  the  famous 
G-M-R  cylinder  head,  contributing  to 
smoother,  more  silent,  more  economi¬ 
cal  operation  using  ordinary  gasoline. 
It  introduces  the  cross-flow  radiator 
with  thermostatic  control,  eliminating 
losses  of  cooling  liquids  and  assuring 
correct  engine  temperature  in  all 


seasons.  It  combines  the  biggest  six- 
cylinder  engine  at  its  price  with  such 
advancements  as  the  AC  fuel  pump 
instead  of  a  vacuum  system,  crankcase 
ventilation,  new  carburetion  and 
manifolding  system,  full-pressure 
oiling  and  interchangeable  bronze* 
backed  bearings. 

And,  in  addition,  the  Pontiac  Six  re¬ 
tains  all  the  staunchness  of  chassis  and 
bodies — all  the  stamina— all  the  un¬ 
rivaled  long-life  developed  in  years  of 
testing  on  General  Motors  Proving 
Ground  and  proved  in  the  service  of 
200,000  satisfied  owners.  Here,  truly, 
is  a  low-priced  six  for  the  country  home, 
offering  smooth,  dependable  perform¬ 
ance  regardless  of  weather  or  roads! 


l'D°°r  Sedan,  $745;  Coupe,  $745;  Sport  Roadster;  $745;  Phaeton ;  $775;  Cabriolet,  $795;  4-Door 
Sedan,  $825;  Sport  Landau  Sedan,  $875,  Oakland  All-American  Six,  $1045  to  $1265.  All  prices 
at  factory.  Check  Oakland-Pontiac  delivered  prices— they  include  lowest  handling  charges * 
General  Motors  Time  Payment  Plan  available  at  minimum  rate. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
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Horticultural  Gossip 

Invitations  are  out  for  the  Fifth  An¬ 
nual  Apple  Blossom  Festival  to  be  held 
at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  Troy  and 
Wathena,  Kansas.  The  program  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  St.  Joseph-Doniphan  County 
Apple  Blossom  Association  and  includes 
a  tour  of  orchards,  luncheon,  parade, 
banquet,  coronation  of  the  queen,  and 
grand  ball.  Other  fruit  sections  make  a 
gala  day  of  blossom  time,  and  with  excel¬ 
lent  advertising  results.  It  would  seem 
that  some  of  the  orchard  sections  near 
the  larger  eastern  cities  could  well  afford 
to  become  interested  in  this  sort  of  pub- 


It  is  time  to  begin  thinking  about  con¬ 
trolling  the  cabbage  maggot.  Commercial 
growers  protect  their  plants  by  growing 
them  under  cheesecloth  screen  so  that 
the  adult  flies  cannot  deposit  their  eggs 
on  the  young  plants.  Corrosive  sublimate 
and  tobacco  dust  will  also  give  good  con¬ 
trol.  Applications  must  be  made  begin¬ 
ning  about  the  time  the  European  plums 
are  in  full  bloom.  The  cost  of  protection 
where  cheesecloth  screens  are  used  is 
about  20  cents  per  1,000  plants,  while 
where  three  applications  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  are  used  it  is  7  cents,  and  with 
tobacco  dust  about  24  cents. 

*  *  * 

The  California  clingstone  peach  indus¬ 
try  is  in  a  period  of  overproduction. .  The 
situation  has  been  considered  sufficiently 
grave  for  the  Governor  of  California  to 
call  a  special  conference  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  of  improvement.  One  sugges¬ 
tion  from  the  growers  is  that  in  the 
future  the  crop  estimates  be  taken  by 
three  groups — a  committee  of  growers,  a 
committee  of  canners,  and  the  State-1  ed- 
eral  crop  reporting  system.  The  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  in  recent  years  the  official 
reports  have  been  too  high  and  have 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  grower. 
Perhaps  this  three-angled  crop  reporting 
system  has  a  suggestion  for  eastern 
growers. 

*  *  * 

Recommendations  from  Illinois  give  the 
following  helpful  suggestions  for  pruning : 
“Use  the  tree  as  the  guide.  If  it  is  too 
vigorous,  prune  very  lightly  if  it  is  bear¬ 
ing,  prune  lightly  to  keep  it  bearing ;  it 
it  is  in  the  period  of  decline,  prune  to 
bring  it  back  into  bearing.” 

*  *  * 


Evidence  is  accumulating  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  the  early  plantings  of  peas  that 
are  the  most  productive.  Even  the  late 
wrinkled  varieties  give  much  higher  yields 
when  planted  the  first  week  m  April. 
The  new  idea  seems  to  be  to  plant  all 
varieties  of  peas  as  early  as  possible,  de¬ 
pending  for  a  succession  upon  selecting 
varieties  that  will  mature  at  different 
periods. 


It  is  estimated  that  three-quarters  of 
a  million  peach  trees  have  been  pulled 
out  in  the  region  in  Georgia  south  of 
Macon.  About  half  of  these  trees  were 
not  over  11  years  old  and  were  unprofit¬ 
able,  the  primary  cause  of  the  unprofit¬ 
able  condition  being  neglect  and  disease. 

H*  *!• 


Oregon  is  not  thought  of  as  an  early 
strawberry  section,  yet  five  boxes  ot 
Oregon  grown  strawberries  reached  the 
Portland  market  on  March  15  of  this 
year,  and  a  car  of  fresh-packed,  frozen 
strawberries  consisting  of  135  barrels  was 
sent  to  New  York  City  during  March. 

*  *  * 

The  frozen  grape  industry  is  moving 
ahead.  One  concern  in  California  shipped 
3,000  barrels  put  up  in  this  way  during 
the  past  season.  The  product  is  frozen 
juice  grapes,  intended  for  use  in  late 
Winter  or  early  Spring  during  the  period 
that  fresh  grapes  are  off  the  market.  The 
price  is  higher  than  with  fresh  grapes  m 
the  Fall,  but  the  public  seems  willing  to 
pay  the  price  for  out-of-season  products. 

it  *  * 

The  benefits  from  careful  handling  of 
soft  fruits  is  shown  by  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  red  raspberries  handled  commer¬ 
cially  and  handled  carefully.  After  four 
days  in  iced  cars  the  carefully  handled 
berries  showed  almost  no  decay,  whereas 
5  per  cent  of  the  commercially  handled 
berries  were  affected.  After  six  days  the 
loss  to  commercial  handling  was  10  per 
cent  against  almost  none  to  the  carefully 
handled  berries,  while  after  eight  days 
the  loss  had  jumped  to  26.7  per  cent  for 
commercial  handling  and  only  2.2  per  cent 
for  careful  handling.  By  careful  handling 
was  meant  picking  the  berries  with  three 
fingers  instead  of  two,  picking  berries 
one  at  a  time,  hauling  to  the  cars  'on 
wagons  with  good  springs,  and  cooling  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  There  are  times 
when  the  cost  of  too  careful  handling 
seems  to  eat  up  all  the  profit,  but  a 
reasonable  degree  of  attention  will  pay 
big  dividends.  H*  TUKEY. 


Notes  on  Pennsylvania 
Horticulture 

In  the  northeastern  and  southeastern 
sections  of  this  State;  the  freeze  of  April 
15-16  seems  to  have  seriously  injured 
peaches,  averaging  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  buds  according  to  estimates.  Smoke¬ 
house  apples  were  also  somewhat  injured 
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in  bud.  Peach  men  are  inclined  to  be 
pessimistic  in  these  sections.  The  carlot 
district  reports  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
injury.  Peaches  in  the  central  and  north¬ 
eastern  counties  seem  to  have  escaped 
with  little  injury,  while  some  of  the  more 
advanced  apple  varieties  have  lost  the 
central  flower  and  frequently  one  of  the 
others.  Sour  cherry  reports  only  con¬ 
tinue  to  indicate  considerable  damage. 

Pear  psylla  infestation  is  reported 
heavy  in  the  northeastern  counties.  Many 
of  the  trees  are  black  from  last  year  and 
indications  point  to  a  similar  heavy  in¬ 
festation  this  year. 

Tent  caterpillars  and  aphids  are  now 
appearing.  17-year  locusts  are  due  in 
this  State  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and 
this  brood  will  likely  be  at  its  height  in 
June  and  July.  They  will  probably  be 
most  numerous  in  the  eastern  half  and 
their  damage  will  be  felt  most  in  newly 
set  orchards  near  wooded  areas,  as  usual. 

Some  fancy  Pennsylvania-grown  apples 
recently  sold  wholesale  in  Philadelphia  at 
$3.25  per  bushel  tub.  The  apples  were 
very  uniform  in  size,  shape  and  color ; 
were  carefully  graded,  and  packed  with 
great  care.  The  size  was  about  3%  inch 
which  made  the  whole  price  6c  each. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
conducted  a  survey  of  291  retail  stores 
in  ten  representative  cities  of  this  State 
early  in  1927.  This  was  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  effect  of  retail  and 
consumer  preferences  on  the  sale  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  apples.  The  survey  showed  four 


important  points :  First,  that  only  a  few 
varieties  of  apples  are  preferred  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  consumers :  second,  smaller  size 
packages  are  preferred  to  the  apple 
barrel ;  third,  retail  sales  are  increased 
when  convenient  packages  of  moderate 
size  are  sold  to  consumers;  fourth,  that 
a  uniform  standardized  pack  of  eastern 
fruit  is  required  in  order  to  win  addi¬ 
tional  market  preferences.  It  was  also 
shown  that  Stayinan,  Jonathan,  Deli¬ 
cious,  Baldwin  and  Rome  Beauty  are  the 
varieties  having  the  widest  distribution 
among  retailers  of  the  State.  The  York 
Imperial  and  similar  varieties,  as  Ben 
Davis,  Gano  and  Black  Twig  are  not  in 
great  demand  by  Pennsylvania  consumers. 
These  latter  varieties  are  produced  in 
large  quantities  in  many  of  the  carlot 
district  orchards.  Europe  and  South 
America  absorb  many  of  these,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  better  varie¬ 
ties. 

Thirty-six  out  of  67  counties  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  using  spray  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Oil  sprays,  for  the  most  part,  were  put 
on  at  the  right  time  and  they  were  fol¬ 
lowed  with  lime  sulphur  and  nicotine  for 
aphids.  The  entomologists  say  that  rosy 
aphids  have  not  been  found  abundantly 
in  those  counties  with  spray  service,  ex¬ 
cept  in  orchards  where  they  are  always 
an  annual  problem.  It  is  pointed  out, 
however,  that  failure  to  locate  the  eggs 
of  this  pest  on  the  fruit  trees  or  to  con¬ 
trol  the  resulting  young  soon  enough  fre¬ 


quently  results  in  severe  outbreaks. 

The  annual  Summer  trip  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Association  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  be  on  July  16-19.  Orchard 
districts  in  Maryland,  West  Virginia  and 
Virginia  will  be  visited,  as  well  as  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 


Crop  Estimates  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Statistics  in  the 
Making 

(Continued  from  Page  744) 

country,  that  conditions  in  other  states 
are  also  important,  and  that  harvest 
in  many  States  is  much  earlier  than 
our  own. 

Lastly,  let  us  emphasize  that  what¬ 
ever  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
important  work  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  army  of  men,  and  women  too, 
who  have  conscientiously,  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year,  contributed 
their  help  by  furnishing  the  informa¬ 
tion  called  for,  in  the  various  inquiries 
and  have,  from  time  to  time,  given 
helpful  suggestions.  This  is  a  volun¬ 
teer  army,  and  the  ranks  are  open  to 
those  who  wish  to  serve. 

R.  L.  GILLETT. 
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HAVE  YOU 

TRIED 


SOCONY  SPECIAL 
GASOLINE  Z 


motor 


'oh,<Jear! 

oh.dearJ*1 


SORRY,  BOSS,  but  it’s  not 
good  morning  for  me.  I’m 
sick.  If  you  take  me  out  today, 
you’ll  drive  in  second  most  of 
the  time.  I  warned  you.  It’s 
that  cheap  gas  you’ve  been 
buying.  I’m  as  choked  up  with 
carbon  as  a  kerosene  lamp  in  a 
country  store.  My  valves  are 
about  as  tight  as  a  broken 
sieve.  Can’t  you  grasp  the  idea 
that  I’m  as  delicately  adjusted 
inside  as  a  watch?  I  get  really 
peeved  at  the  stuff  you  dump 
into  me.  Where  do  you  get  it, 
anyway?  How  much  do  you 
save?  A  few  pennies— and  then 
pay  dollars  to  get  me  back  into 
shape.  And  while  I  am  getting 
this  grouch  out  of  my  system,  I 
want  to  say  a  word  about  oil. 
If  I  don’t  get  a  crank  ease  full 
of  good  oil  pretty  soon,  you’ll 
be  walking.  My  bearings  feel 
like  sandpaper.  I  haven’t 
enough  compression  to  blow  up 
a  toy  balloon.  Honestly,  I  don’t 
see  how  I  turn  over.  It  must  be 
habit.  Treat  me  right  and  I’m 
good  for  another  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  miles.  Give  me  good  gas 
and  oil.  Boss,  please.’* 


y 


F'  you  haven’t,  it’s  probably  because  of  the 
stiff  competition  of  the  Socony  Gasoline 
pump  right  alongside  it. 

It’s  pretty  hard  to  convince  a  man  who  has 
been  using  Socony  Gasoline  for  years  with 
never  a  snort  from  his  carburetor  that  he 
ought  to  pay  a  few  cents  more  a  gallon  for 
something  different. 

However,  if  you  have  an  old  car  or  a  new 
high  compression  motor  and  want  to  test  the 
capacity  of  your  engine  on  a  particularly 
creamy  cut  of  anti-knock  gasoline,  Socony 
Special  is  worth  trying.  It  gives  you  a  little 
better  pickup  in  traffic,  a  little  finer  silk  in  the 
purr  of  your  engine,  and  a  more  dogged  flow 
of  power  on  hills. 

You  may  get  along  perfectly  well  without 
these  ” extras”  but  you  can  scarcely  help 
enjoying  them,  and  you  surely  will  appreciate 
the  absence  of  knocking. 

Like  Socony  Gasoline  and  Socony  Motor 
Oil,  it’s  tested  thirteen  times  before  it  reaches 
your  car. 

Let  your  motor  be  the  judge 
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Grange  News 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

In  a  recent  historical  sketch  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  early  State  Granges  in 
this  department  appeared  the  statement 
that  the  Colorado  State  Grange  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1874.  This  date  is  as  re¬ 
corded  in  Oliver  Hudson  Kelly’s  History 
of  the  Grange,  page  422. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  former 
State  Master  It.  Q.  Tenney,  Fort  Col¬ 
lins,  Col.,  who  was  present  at  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Colorado  State  Grange, 
in  which  he  states  that  the  correct  date 
of  organization  should  be  December  22, 
1S73.  I  am  very  glad  to  receive  this  cor¬ 
rection  from  Mr.  Tenney,  and  also  to 
know  that  although  nearly  55  years  have 
elapsed  since  that  organization  there  is 
a  survivor  left  who  is  able  to  make  this 
important  correction  in  historical  fact. 

In  writing  about  this  organization 
meeting  of  the  State  Grange  of  Colorado 
Mr.  Tenney  says :  “We  met  in  West  Den¬ 
ver  in  a  large  room  over  a  livery  stable 
without  sufficient  heat  to  be  comfortable. 
Representatives  from  22  subordinate 
Granges  were  present.  Our  Grange  was 
No.  7  and  was  organized  November  9, 
1873,  in  Fort  Collins. 

“At  this  State  Grange  meeting  there 
were  three  candidates  for  Master :  Joseph 
W.  Bowles  of  Littleton,  Harper  Davis  of 
Arvada  and  myself.  My  arm  was  the 
longest  and  I  pulled  down  the  persim¬ 
mon.  I  represented  our  State  at  the 
National  Grange  at  the  next  three  ses¬ 
sions,  viz.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  Charleston,  S.  C.  I  am  an  honorary 
member  of  Empire  Grange  of  our  town 
and  am  past  90  years  of  age. 

“John  Ii.  Thompson  one  of  the  seven 
founders  of  the  order,  was  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  same  company  with  me  in 
the  Fifteenth  Vermont  Volunteers,  being- 
employed  in  the  Federal  service  after  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  the  writing  of  the  secret  work  of  the 
Grange.” 

Thomas  Clark  Atkeson,  in  his  Semi- 
Centennial  History  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  says  of  John  It.  Thompson  : 
“John  Richardson  Thompson  was  born  in 
Littleton,  N.  H.,  in  1833.  His  boyhood 
and  early  manhood  were  spent  on  farms 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in 
Company  K,  15th  Vermont  Volunteers. 
He  was  made  lieutenant  and  later  was 
transferred  to  the  staff  of  General  Stan- 
nard  and  made  colonel.  Soon  after  the 
war  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  he  held  for 
many  years.  He  was  probably  the  first 
man  with  whom  Mr.  Kelley  talked  about 
his  idea  of  a  farmers’  organization  and 
was  the  first  person  who  became  actively 
interested  in  the  plan. 

“At  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Grange,  December  4,  1867,  later  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  birthday  of  the  order,  Mr. 
Thompson  was  made  lecturer  and  later, 
when  Mr.  Ireland  resigned  as  treasurer, 
Mr.  Thompson  was  appointed  to  till  the 
Vacancy. 

“Mr.  Thompson  was  married  twice. 
His  first  wife  died  in  Vermont.  After 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Herendon  of  Onondaga  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  who  died  in  1S81.  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  died  in  1893,  beloved  by  his  friends 
and  honored  by  members  of  the  Grange 
everywhere.” 

Mr.  Thompson  was  a  brilliant  writer, 
says  one  of  his  contemporaries,  and  to 
him  we  owe  the  beautiful  work  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  degrees.  He  also  wrote 
a  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  lower  degrees 
and  revised  and  corrected  them  all.  Like 
most  of  the  other  founders  of  the  Grange 
lie  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  frater¬ 
nity,  having  attained  a  high  degree  in 
that  fraternity. 

Mr.  Thompson  served  as  National 
Grange  lecturer  from  1867  to  1872  and 
as  treasurer  from  1872  to  1873.  He  was 
instrumental  in  helping  to  organize  Green 
Mountain  Grange  No.  1,  the  first  Grange 
organized  in  Vermont.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  also  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  no¬ 
table  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt.,  July  4,  1872,  when  the 
Vermont  State  Grange  was  organized. 
This  was  the  first  State  Grange  in^  New 
England  and  the  seventh  in  the  United 
States.  Green  Mountain  Grange  of  Ver¬ 
mont  was  the  first  subordinate  Grange  in 
New  England. 


Notes  from  a  Jersey  Garden 

While  according  to  the  almanac  we 
should  be  having  lovely  Spring  weath¬ 
er,  yet  as  I  write  the  wind  is  extremely 
raw  and  cold  and  has  been  so  for  some 
time.  For  several  days  this  wind  has 
lasted,  and  at  night  the  thermometer 
has  gone  actually  below  the  freezing 
point.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  the  gar¬ 
den  looks  very  well  and  while  *the 
plants  and  trees  seem  to  suffer  from 
the  extremely  strong  and  cold  wind 
there  seems  to  be  so  far  no  permanent 
injury.  The  English  ivy  is  consider¬ 
ably  browned,  and  the  dark  green  peri¬ 
winkle  (Vinca  minor),  while  slightly 
browned,  is  still  in  full  bloom  and  is  a 
Pleasant  harbinger  of  the  better  days 
to  come.  Grape  hyacinths  here  are  al¬ 
ways  an  early  bloomer,  and  as  I  write 
are  showing  their  lovely  porcelain  blue 
flowers  as  .much  as  to  say,  “Here  we 
are  again,”  and  they  have  always  been 


right  on  hand  every  Spring  without  any 
care  or  attention.  Forsythias  are  now 
in  full  bloom  and  as  a  good  yellow 
standby  are  certainly  hard  to  excel. 
The  Japan  quince  is  looking  well,  and 
being  so  extremely  hardy  is  one  of  the 
best  of  garden  shrubs.  A  large  plant 
of  the  spike  lavender  which  was  par¬ 
tially  covered  with  leaves  has  come 
through  all  right  and  while  not  as 
sweet  scented  as  the  true  lavender 
(Lavandula  vera)  yet  has  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  odor.  Another  plant  which  appar¬ 
ently  is  as  hardy  as  an  oak  is  the  old- 
fashioned  dusty  miller  or  Artemisia 
stelleriana  which  used  to  be  in  much 
favor  some  years  ago  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses.  While  this  plant  is  of  rather 
a  straggling  growth  it  is  extremely 
hardy  and  in  sections  where  Centaurea 
candidissima  cannot  be  obtained  will 
be  found  valuable  for  edges  of  flower 
beds. 

Calycanthus  or  strawberry  shrub, 
simply  known  to  many  people  as 
“shrub”  is  apparently  always  appre¬ 
ciated  for  its  dark  brown  and  sweetly 
scented  buds,  but  it  seems  to  be  not  so 
well  known  that  even  the  seeds  which 
form  sometimes  in  the  large  pods  are 
also  sweet  scented  even  after  months 
of  keeping.  The  variegated  leaved 
Yuccas  here  are  just  beginning  to  show 
their  leaf  coloring  to  advantage,  and 
while  apparently  not  quite  so  “iron¬ 
clad”  as  the  old  Y.  filamentosa  are  very 
striking  plants  on  a  lawn,  as  their 
variegation  shows  up  well  in  contrast 
to  the  green  grass. 

None  of  the  lilacs  here  have  appar¬ 
ently  suffered  from  the  Winter  and  the 


double  flowered  French  varieties  look 
particularly  well.  As  these  sorts  flower 
when  much  younger  than  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  kinds  they  are  particularly  valu¬ 
able,  and  the  double  flowers  always  last 
or  keep  much  longer  than  the  single 
ones  do.  Blackberries  also  have  not 
been  winter-killed  at  all  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  for  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  and 
as  we  have  had  extremely  dry  weather 
so  far  Ave  may  have  much  rain  later 
on,  and  nothing  helps  a  blackberry  crop 
more  than  plenty  of  rain  to  fill  out  the 
fruit. 

Just  now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  seeds 
of  some  of  the  hardy  annuals  and  a 
sowing  of  candytuft  made  here  a  fort¬ 
night  ago  is  just  coming  up  and  in 
spite  of  the  cold  and  frost  looks  un¬ 
usually  well.  Mignonette,  Sweet  Alys- 
sum  and  other  border  flowers  can  be 
sown  much  earlier  than  most  people 
imagine  and  as  for  SAveet  peas  it  may 
be  said  they  can  scarcely  be  sown  too 
early.  Pansies  also  like  cool  weather 
and  will  grow  and  thrh’e  much  better 
than  Avhen  too  hot. 

Speaking  of  pansies  reminds  me  of 
the  old-fashioned  English  Auricula  or 
“bear’s  ears.”  These  plants,  while  they 
have  the  colors  of  many  pansies,  are 
of  the  primrose  type  of  plants.  The 
colors  are  extremely  rich  and  A'elA'ety 
and  the  bright  rings  or  circles  contrast 
so  finely  Avith  the  rich  velvety  colors  of 
the  rest  of  the  flowers.  The  seeds  are 
generally  difficult  to  germinate,  how¬ 
ever,  and  this  probably  accounts  for 
the  scarcity 

Seeds  of  many  different  plants  haA-e 
very  great  peculiarities  and  the  writer 


is  just  now  trying  to  coax  along  some 
seeds  of  the  Egyptian  lotus.  As  is 
well  known  these  seeds  are  extremely 
hard  and  sIoav  germinating,  and  like 
many  foreign  palms  and  other  seeds 
should  be  soaaui  at  once  or  as  soon  as 
possible  after  gathering.  Ricinus  or 
castor  oil  beans  are  an  exception  ap¬ 
parently  to  this  rule,  and  seem  to  grow 
almost  anywhere  and  everywhere  pro- 
vided  they  haAre  enough  heat.  Two 
exceedingly  good  varieties  of  these  are 
Gibsoni  with  a  dark  purple  leaf  and 
Red  Spire,  with  a  bronzy  green  leaf 
and  rosy  red  ribs  and  veins.  For  large 
specimens  of  tropical  plants  where 
plenty  of  room  can  be  given  they  will 
produce  a  fine  effect,  but  plenty  of 
room  must  be  given  them  or  their 
striking  beauty  will  be  lost. 

H.  AV.  HALES. 


Onion  Maggot 

What  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of  onion 
maggots?  e.  c. 

The  onion  maggot  is  the  larva  of  a 
fly  which  in  June  deposits  its  eggs  on 
the  leaves  or  stems  of  plants  or  in 
cracks  of  the  soil.  Carbolic  acid  emul¬ 
sion  poured  along  each  side  of  the 
rows  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear,  and 
twice  at  intervals  afterward  helps.  To 
make  this  dissolve  a  pound  of  soap  in 
a  gallon  of  hot  Avater.  Add  a  pint  of 
crude  carbolic  acid,  and  agitate  until 
an  emulsion  is  formed.  Dilute  with 
30  parts  of  water. 


yisher  hardware 

^Artist  Craftsmen 


Door  loc\s  are  another  example  of 
Fisher  leadership  and  quality.  Fisher 
door  locks  are  built  of  the  finest 
material  obtainable  and  have  at- 
tained  that  state  of  perfection  where 
trouble  with  a  lock  has  become 
almost  unheard  of.  The^  safety  lock 
used  is  a  Fisher  development  which 
works  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  door  lock  of  a  house;  in  other 
words,  tripping  of  the  inside  lever 
on  the  door  securely  locks  the 
car  so  that  it  cannot  be  entered  in 
any  way  without  the  use  of  a  key. 


Fisher  initiated  period  hardware  for  use  in  motor  car  bodies. 
It  went  farther  than  that,  and  gathered  into  one  organisation 
a  complete  staff  of  engineers,  designers,  artists  and  modelers, 
prepared  to  carry  out  in  every  detail  the  modern  demand  for 
artistic  harmony  of  design  in  all  body  hardware,  internal 
fittings  and  similar  appointments.  This  great  organisation  of 
artist  craftsmen  is  known  as  the  Terns tedt  Manufacturing 
Company,  a  unit  of  Fisher  and  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
body  hardware  in  the  world.  In  this 
great  hardware  plant,  Fisher  obtains 
individualised  fittings  and  appoint' 
ments,  radiator  ornaments,  door  ham 
dies,  trim  hardware,  robe  rails,  foot 
rests — all  synchronised  with  the  design 
motif  of  each  individual  car  creation. 


Body  by  FISHER 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  pa  )er  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  W e  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  jnisleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  have  enjoyed  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  several  years  and 
now  that  we  are  located  on  our  farm  I  shall  be  able  to 
make  practical  use  of  the  good  things  you  print  each 
week.  F.  p.  N. 

New  York. 

THIS  is  a  pleasant  outlook.  We  hope  that  the 
farm  may  yield  abundant  crops  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  the  still  better  crop  of  content  in  the 
new  country  home. 

* 

I  am  a  resident  of  New  York  City,  and  am  struck  by 
the  amazing  difference  between  what  the  farmer  gets 
for  his  products  and  what  we  in  New  York  pay.  We 
have  to  pay  anything  from  four  to  ten  times  as  much  as 
the  farmer  gets.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  co¬ 
operative  or  other  organization  in  existence  for  estab¬ 
lishing  more  direct  marketing?  Is  there  no  system  for 
getting  farmer  in  direct  touch  with  the  consumer  so 
that  he  can  send  his  goods  by  parcel  post,  or  in  some 
other  way,  direct  to  the  consumer? 

It  seemes  to  me  that  your  paper  could  do  no  greater 
service  to  the  farmer  than  to  devise  some  system  where¬ 
by  he  could  get  in  touch  with  the  consumer.  It  might 
interest  the  producers  of  these  articles  to  know  that  we 
pay  15  cents  for  a  head  of  lettuce  or  celery  or  cabbage. 
We  pay  25  cents  for  3  lbs.  of  New  England  cooking  ap¬ 
ples.  I  -wonder  what  part  of  that  quarter  the  farmer 
got?  If  you  could  help  solve  this  problem  you  would  be 
doing  a  great  service  for  the  whole  nation. 

New  York.  o.  j.  goulter. 

ARCEL  post  does  not  seem  to  be  a  practical 
means  of  connecting  producers  with  city  consum¬ 
ers.  We  tried  it  on  different  products  and  were 
obliged  to  give  it  up  largely  because  of  damage  to 
goods,  and  delay  in  delivery. 

An  efficient  and  economic  system  of  delivery  could 
easily  be  established,  but  the  middlemen  and  politi¬ 
cians  will  not  permit  it  to  be  done.  Thei-e  are  laws 
now  on  the  statute  books  which  commit  the  State 
to  the  duty  of  seeing  that  food  is  economically  dis- 
tributed,  but  it  was  a  deliberate  declaration  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  public  and  to  gain  favor  for  schemes  which 
wei*e  intended  to  defeat  plans  then  being  worked  out 
successfully  for  economic  distribution  of  farm  food 
products.  It  was  not  so  bad  that  the  people  were 
deceived  by  the  Whitman  regime.  The  calamity  is 
in  the  fact  that  they  did  not  resent  the  deception 
when  it  became  apparent,  and  that  they  content 
themselves  with  individual  complaint,  but  as  a  body 
remain  indifferent  to  the  present  burdensome  cost 
of  distribution.  Many  honest  men  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  business  deplore  conditions,  but  the  partnership 
between  privileged  distributors  and  corrupt  politics 
keeps  up  the  wasteful  system. 

* 

WE  THINK  many  i*eaders  will  find  interest  and 
pleasure  in  our  first  page  article  this  week. 
Thei’e  is  real  sentiment  in  having  some  land  that 
one  works  on  year  after  year  until  he  knows  every 
field  and  corner  in  the  same  way  or  even  moi-e  in¬ 
timately  than  he  can  get  acquainted  with  people. 
The  attraction  of  pleasant  and  substantial  lxeiglibors 
is  strong  any  time,  but  especially  at  night  as  we 
step'  to  the  door  in  evening  and  see  here  and  there 
the  lights  in  the  farm  homes,  remembering  that  at 
the  same  time  they  may  be  looking  our  way.  Or 
perhaps,  returning  in  evening,  we  round  a  corner  or 
go  over  a  rise  and  catch  the  lights  of  well  known 
neighboi’s  with,  in  the  distance,  that  special  light 
we  know  is  our  home.  A  farmer  may  be  hard 
pressed  with  over-abundant  anxieties  but  find  gi-eat 
satisfaction  in  the  thought  of  home  this  light  brings 
to  him.  Of  course  everyone  cannot  stay  on  the  farm, 
and  we  do  not  want  to  suggest  such  necessity.  Some 
have  the  urge  for  other  work  and  ought  to  go  else¬ 
where,  but  we  do  like  to  emphasize  the  idea  that  a 
man  many  have  even  sentimental  feeling  toward  the 
land  he  works  and  the  farm  community  where  he 
lives. 


THAT  latest  proposition  for  a  commercial  air¬ 
plane  route  to  Europe,  with  stops  at  Labrador, 
Greenland  and  Iceland,  sounds  sensible.  In  this 
way  no  single  leg  of  the  trip  would  be  more  than 
600  miles,  which  would  appear  feasible  and  out  of 
the  realm  of  “stunt  flying,”  at  least  on  the  trip  go¬ 
ing  east.  The  fog  might  be  serious  in  places,  but 
with  the  frequent  stops  a  skilled  navigator  would 
have  a  chance  to  get  and  keep  his  bearings,  so  that 
the  Greenland  station  could  he  located  without  great 
difficulty.  And  this  plan  of  stopping  to  rest  now 
and  then  would  avoid  the  awful  weariness  of  long 
flights.  Speaking  of  Labrador,  next  week  readers 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  a  letter  from  our  corre¬ 
spondent,  Alfred  C.  Weed,  who  is  with  the  Macmil¬ 
lan  scientific  expedition  in  that  country.  It  was 
postnxai-ked  at  Nain,  Labrador,  January  9,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  went  overland  by  dog  team  to  some  place 
in  Quebec  where  it  struck  regular  transportation, 
i* *eaching  us  April  20. 

X 

PROBLEMS  regarding  ownership  of  land  in  two 
school  districts  sometimes  arise.  Can  such  an 
owner  send  his  children  to  either  district?  The  rule 
of  residence  makes  it  necessary  to  use  the  district 
where  one's  house  is  located,  even  though  the  farm 
may  be  divided  so  that  more  school  taxes  are  paid 
in  the  other  district.  The  boundaries  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts  are  under  control  of  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment,  and  do  not  necessai'ily  conform  to  town¬ 
ship  taxation  lines. 

* 

Hon.  Thaddeus  C.  Sweet 

ON.  THADDEUS  C.  SWEET,  from  the  Twenty- 
secoixd  New  York  District,  was  suddenly 
killed  in  an  army  airplane  accident  on  May  1.  He 
occupied  his  seat  in  Congress  Tuesday  morning  and 
was  on  his  way  from  Washington  to  Phoenix,  Os¬ 
wego  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  afternoon.  In  a  forced 
landing  at  Whitney  Point  the  plane  upset. 

Mr.  Sweet  was  born  at  Phoenix  on  November  16, 
1S72.  His  business  was  manufacturing  paper.  He 
was  elected  to  the  New  York  Assembly  in  1909,  and 
served  as  Speaker  from  1914  to  1920.  He  entered 
Congress  in  1923  to  fill  a  vacancy  and  was  elected 
and  re-elected  for  succeeding  terms. 

We  knew  Thaddeus  Sweet  best  as  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly.  Our  respect  for  him  began  in  our  first 
brief  interview.  Our  confidence  in  him  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  him  increased  with  succeeding  personal  con¬ 
tact.  Friendship  developed  from  mutual  intei-est  in 
the  farm.  Mr.  Sweet  was  not  a  farmer  himself,  but 
his  sympathies  were  always  with  the  farm,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  come  out  openly  and  squarely  for 
agricultural  measures  without  regard  to  their  source 
when  he  was  convinced  of  their  merit.  He  was  a 
conscientious  official  because  he  was  an  honest  man 
in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term.  He  listened  to  the 
voice  of  his  own  conscience  and  having  heard  it, 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  disobey  its  commands. 

* 

WO  fine  ornamentals  of  early  Spring,  not  very 
well  known,  are  Trillium  grandiflox-um  and  Mer- 
tensia  Yirginica  (the  Virginia  bluebell).  The  col¬ 
ors  are  striking — intense  white  and  pure  sky  blue. 
In  Northern  New  Jersey  they  commence  bloom  in 
mid-April,  and  continue  at  least  six  weeks.  Being 
hardy,  they  are  permanent  when  once  planted,  and 
go  well  in  a  semi-wild  garden  with  partial  shade 
of  shi’ubbery  and  small  ti-ees.  There  is  much  pleas¬ 
ure  and  interest  in  a  semi-wild  garden,  whei’e  many 
of  these  things  that  resent  the  intei-ference  of  cul¬ 
tivation  can  have  their  own  way,  come  up,  bloom 
and  die  down  as  natui-e  dictates. 

EACH  day  the  insect  world  seems  to  become  moi-e 
important  to  man  and  a  source  of  greater  trou¬ 
ble.  As  fast  as  one  new  pest  is  controlled  two  new 
ones  take  its  place.  San  Jose  scale,  the  Oriental 
peach  moth,  the  Japanese  beetle,  the  corn  borer,  and 
others  seem  at  times  to  be  gaining  against  all  efforts 
to  control.  The  first  measui-es  are  quarantine  and 
inspections.  Then  come  concerted  attempts  to  con¬ 
trol  by  spraying  with  the  forms  of  poison  that  seem 
most  likely  to  kill.  And  finally  when  it  is  found 
impossible  to  exterminate  the  pest,  man  settles  down 
to  live  with  him.  Natural  agencies  take  a  hand, 
parasites  catch  up  with  their  pi-ey,  and  an  alarm¬ 
ing  situation  is  changed  into  one  less  serious  but 
still  irritating.  More  i-eeently,  in  efforts  to  discover 
new  methods  that  will  help  in  securing  control, 
birds  have  been  encouraged  to  make  their  homes  in 
orchards,  and  electric  light  traps  have  been  tried 
out.  It  seems  that  with  the  pear  psylla,  such  bird 
friends  as  the  chickadee  and  the  golden-crowned 
kinglet  account  for  many  adults  during  the  Fall, 
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Winter  and  Spring.  It  is  said  that  a  few  pounds 
of  suet  and  a  bushel  of  sunflower  seed  will  do  much 
to  keep  an  army  of  these  feathei-ed  friends  in  the 
orchard  working  to  destroy  the  pear  psylla.  The 
value  of  electric  lights  is  less  conclusive  but  no  less 
interesting.  Here  it  seems  that  some  insects  are  at¬ 
tracted  by  light  of  various  colors,  while  others  are 
not.  The  fruit-tree  leaf  roller,  cut-worm  moths,  leaf 
hoppers  and  apple-tree  borers  are  some  that  seem 
attracted.  The  red  colors  are  less  attractive  than 
light  yellow,  daylight  and  bluish  tinges.  'Whether 
or  not  anything  will  develop  from  this  sort  of  work 
is  uncertain,  but  it  is  con  soling  to  know  that  all  these 
possibilities  are  being  utilized  to  help  on  in  the  fight. 

* 

WE  JUST  had  a  call  fi*om  Principal  H.  A. 

Hunt,  of  the  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  High  and  In- 
dusti-ial  School,  an  institution  which  started  30  years 
ago  in  a  small  way,  has  grown  steadily  and  is  doing 
highly  creditable  work.  Over  700  students  are  en¬ 
rolled  annually,  and  through  a  Summer  school  fox- 
teachers,  farmers’  conferences,  boys’  and  girls’  club 
work  and  the  activities  of  five  extension  workers,  the 
school  exerts  a  helpful  influence  on  the  lives  of  over 
30,000  Negroes.  Mr.  Hunt  tells  us  that  strong  ef¬ 
forts  are  being  made  toward  diversified  crop  produc¬ 
tion  instead  of  depending  on  cotton  alone,  and  that 
considerable  intei-est  is  being  developed  in  dairying. 
The  school,  co-operating  with  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
other  institutions,  is  doing  practical  demonstration 
work,  showing  what  may  be  done  in  the  making 
and  sale  of  milk  and  dairy  products.  There  is  but 
little  natural  pasture  as  we  know  it  in  the  North, 
but  Lespedeza  and  other  forage  crops  can  be  grown 
without  difficulty,  and  the  climate  makes  expensive 
buildings  unnecessary. 

* 

Why  did  flour  take  a  sudden  jump  in  price  the  first 
week  in  May?  What  reason  was  there  for  the  increase? 
At  one  large  New  York  store  the  price  was  increased 
sxiddenly  from  $1.09  to  $1.39  the  bag.  housekeeper, 

HE  storekeeper  selling  the  flour  probably  did  not 
make  an  extravagant  profit,  but  speculators 
somewhere  along  the  line  from  the  grain  elevator  to 
the  flour  wholesaler  did.  What  is  known  as  a 
"flurry  in  wheat  ’  has  been  going  on  in  which  great 
quantities  of  the  grain  changed  hands  on  paper  and 
some  in  actual  fact.  Producers  did  not  participate 
in  the  so-called  “profit-taking,”  and  consumers  “paid 
the  freight,”  as  well  as  contributed  the  additional 
coin  jingling  in  the  hands  of  speculators. 

* 

Awake,  my  soul,  stretch  every  nerve,  and  press  with 
vigor  on. 

THESE  familiar  lines  of  an  old  hym,n  apply  to 
other  than  strictly  religious  affairs.  They  make 
practical  self  exhortation  to  all  interested  in  rural 
schools.  The  annual  school  meetings  throughout  the 
State  have  been  held.  Where  conditions  are  reason¬ 
ably  favoi-able  and  comfortable  for  the  children, 
there  is  much  reason  to  be  thankful.  If  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  otherwise  now  is  the  time  to  take 
a  fresh  hold  and  “press  with  vigor  on,”  remember¬ 
ing  that,  no  matter  how  hard  the  situation,  there  is 
always  something  that  can  be  done.  In  a  Western 
State  a  locomotive  ran  off  a  bridge  one  night,  and 
lay  on  the  engineer’s  side,  partly  submerged  in  the 
river.  The  fireman,  having  escaped,  yanked  out  a 
length  of  car  cord.  “Wbat  you  figgerin’  on  doin’, 
Job?”  said  the  others. 

“There’s  always  somethin’  I  can  do,”  he  replied. 
“I'm  goin’  down  after  Andy.” 

While  saying  this,  he  had  looped  the  i-ope  under 
his  arms,  and,  handing  the  free  end  to  the  others, 
went  down  on  what  seemed  the  impossible  task  of 
getting  his  engineer  out  of  the  submerged  cab,  but 
was  successful.  If  the  school  meeting  iix  any  locality 
has  resulted  in  an  appax-ent  wreck  of  the  rural 
school,  it  somebody’s  duty  to  get  busy  as  quickly 
as  Job  did  when  he  went  down  after  Andy. 


Brevities 

For  radish  maggot,  treat  the  young  plants  with  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sxibliniate  in  water,  one  oxince  to 
ten  gallons. 

t  A  new  idea  in  keeping  the  roads  clear  is  suggested  in 
Nevada.  There  are  16  miles  of  high  Sierra  road  where 
the  snow  piles,  and  one  of  the  county  commissioners  sug¬ 
gests  heating  it  with  steam.  Well,  why  not? 

One  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  who  is  teaching  in 
Albania  says  that  thex-e  they  go  daylight  saving  one 
better.  Time  is  computed  according  to  the  Turkish 
system,  and  the  new  day  begins  when  the  sun  goes 
down.  Thus  in  Winter  the  new  day  begins  about 
4  :30  P.  M. 

A  man  in  Mississippi  told  us  last  week  how  he  exit 
stove  wood  to  pay  his  taxes,  while  an  enormously 
wealthy  coi-pox-ation  from  the  North  received  tax  exemp¬ 
tion  on  the  score  of  povei-ty.  Some  one  must  be  ap¬ 
plying  the  ancient  parable  about  making  friends  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness. 
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A  Frenzy  of  Wealth  and  Power 

AMERICAN  commercial  and  financial  domination 
has  come  to  be  the  aim  of  our  statesmen  and 
our  captains  of  industry.  Quite  naturally  this  ambi¬ 
tion  has  been  unconsciously  focused  into  a  definite 
formula.  Secretary  .Tar dine  advises  farmers  to  re¬ 
duce  production  to  market  demands.  Secretary 
Hoover  says  that  the  fundamental  need  is  a  bal¬ 
ancing  of  agricultural  production  to  our  home  de¬ 
mand.  Secretary  Mellon  has  said  that  American  in¬ 
dustry  will  not  allow  the  home  price  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  to  be  higher  than  in  the  world  markets.  This 
is  three  ways  of  saying  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time.  It  means  that  farm  products  are  not  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  scheme  of  commerce  and  trade ;  that 
there  is  to  be  no  export  trade  in  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  that  the  American  farmer  must  meet 
the  competition  of  foreign  producers  in  our  domes¬ 
tic  markets.  American  commercial  and  financial 
supremacy  means  large  exports  and  heavy  loans  of 
money  to  foreign  countries.  This  will  require  mer¬ 
chant  ships  to  carry  the  goods,  and  armed  ships  to 
protect  the  trade  from  the  envy  and  hatred  of  those 
countries  which  we  dominate  in  foi'eign  markets. 
The  ships  which  carry  our  manufactured  goods  to 
other  countries  will  want  to  come  back  loaded  with 
other  freight.  The  interest  on  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
billion  dollars  that  our  bankers  have  already  loaned 
abroad  must  be  paid  in  goods  of  some  kind.  It  is 
predicted  that  this  interest  item  will  be  lnoi'e  than 
doubled  in  ten  years.  It  amounts  to  about  $2,000,- 
000,000  annually  now.  The  policy  is  clearly  to  ac¬ 
cept  pay  for  this  interest  charge  and  for  our  manu¬ 
factured  exports  largely  in  agricultural  products. 
Home  demand  for  farm  products  will  mean  what  is 
left  of  the  demand  after  the  foreign  foods  have  been 
sold  in  our  home  markets.  Even  now  while  credits 
are  being  extended  abroad  farm  imports  increase 
and  farm  exports  decrease. 

Eleven  years  ago  we  were  warned  that  food  would 
win  the  war.  The  men  and  women  and  children  of 
the  farms  entered  the  national  service  as  unselfishly 
as  the  boys  who  went  to  the  trenches.  The  labor 
cost  of  producing  food  was  the  cheapest  service  in 
the  nation,  and  the  soonest  forgotten  when  the  war 
was  over.  Commercial  ambition  has  always  been  a 
potent  caixse  of  war,  and  we  ai-e  madly  adopting  a 
policy  of  commercial  domination  which,  if  success¬ 
ful,  is  sure  to  create  resentment,  and  provoke  trou¬ 
ble  and  xxltimate  warfare.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
blindly  neglecting  our  home  food  supply.  We  are 
planning  to  drive  oxir  small  freeholders  from  the 
farms,  and  deluding  ourselves  that  wealth  at  home 
and  financial  credits  abroad  will  save  oxxr  American 
institutions  which  were  founded  on  the  small  free 
holdings,  personal  liberty  and  local  self-government. 
We  learn  little  from  history.  Rome  dominated  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  neglected  her  agriculture  and 
perished.  Athens  and  Carthage  and  Corinth  made 
slaves  of  their  farmers,  and  they  were  wiped  out  of 
existence.  England  subordinated  her  agriculture  to 
commerce  and  depended  on  foreign  sxipplies  for  food. 
German  submarines  threatened  her  with  starvation 
at  home  and  German  armies  had  her  back  to  the 
wall  in  France  when  America  went  to  her  relief,  and 
saved  her  from  German  conquest.  Is  not  the  les¬ 
son  clear  that  if  we  must  dominate  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  our  one  safeguard  is  to  encourage  and 
protect  the  producers  of  our  food  supplies? 

Destroy  the  pride  of  ownership  in  oxxr  homes  and 
farms,  clothe  corporate  capital  with  ownership  of 
agricultural  lands  after  the  policies  of  our  coal 
xxiines,  reduce  the  farm  workers  to  classes  from 
which  its  children  may  never  or  rarely  rise,  and 
where  will  you  find  the  spirit  that  inspired  the 
American  soldier  of  the  past?  Will  dependents  and 
hirelings  fight  like  men  defending  their  homes  and 
their  fi’eedom? 

Ambition  for  wealth  and  leadership  and  power  has 
ever  bathed  the  frugal  people  of  the  world  in  tears 
and  blood,  burdened  them  with  taxes  and  finally  de¬ 
stroyed  them  as  a  nation.  The  kings  in  politics  and 
industry  are  the  aggressors  in  this  mad  scramble  for 
wealth  and  power.  They  l’epi’eseixt  oixly  a  small  part 
of  oxxr  citizenship,  bxit  they  take  pains  to  get  ac¬ 
curate  information,  they  know  exactly  what  they 
want  from  the  government,  and  while  the  rest  of  txs 
limit  ourselves  to  the  drxxdgery  of  making  a  living, 
these  professional  leaders  arrange  the  policies  of 
the  nation  to  sixit  their  own  selfish  and  licentioxis 
ends.  It  is  essential  that  we  get  oxxr  facts,  think 
straight  and  talk  plain  on  these  national  problems 
which  affect  not  only  oxxrselves  bxit  oxxr  children 
and  our  childrens  children.  These  small  selfish 
groixps  who  have  rxxled  and  cursed  the  world  through 
the  ages  can  have  their  way  in  this  coxxntry  of  oxxrs 
only  throxxgh  the  consent  or  default  of  the  masses  of 


farm  and  industrial  workers.  Selfishness,  greed  and 
lust  for  power  cannot  abridge  our  liberties  or  destroy 
our  cherished  institutions,  if  the  honest  people  who 
do  the  work  of  the  world  come  to  realize  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  assuxne  their  l’esponsibilities. 


Farm-bred  Chivalry 

HE  thi*ee  gallant  navigatoi’S,  Baron  Gunther  von 
Huenefeld,  Major  James  Fitzmaurice  and  Capt. 
Hermann  Koehl,  who  first  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the 
air  from  Europe  to  America  wei’e  stranded  with  a 
damaged  plane  in  the  frozen  wastelands  of  Labra¬ 
dor.  They  were  in  need  of  supplies  and  repairs  for 
their  machine.  The  whole  civilized  world  was  con¬ 
cerned  for  their  safety.  Help  must  reach  them 
promptly.  The  airplane  was  the  quickest  and  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  means  of  prompt  relief.  Young 
Floyd  Bennett,  a  farm-bred  boy  from  Warren  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  who  with  Commander  Byi’d  was  in  the 
first  airplane  flight  over  the  North  Pole  volunteered 
for  the  hazardous  journey.  His  own  weakened  phy¬ 
sical  condition  from  illness  due  to  exposure  and 
exertion  did  not  suggest  the  prudence  of  personal 
safety.  His  fellow  aviators  were  in  peril,  and  he 
foi’got  his  own  danger  in  the  knowledge  of  their  dis¬ 
tress.  He  took  off  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  the  daring 
errand,  only  to  be  forced  down  by  illness  on  his  way 
in  Canada  where  he  died  of  pnexxmonia.  The  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world  have  been  gxfieved.  Amei’ica  has 
spontaneously  expressed  its  admiration  and  sorrow. 
The  l’emains  were  broxxght  to  New  York,  and  for  an 
hoxxr,  rested  in  state  in  an  armory.  Pi’esident  Cool- 
idge  sent  his  personal  car  to  meet  the  stricken 
mother  and  to  convey  her  to  the  resting  place  in 
Arlington  Cemetery  at  Washington.  The  nation  paid 
its  highest  military  and  official  honors  to  a  counti’y 
farm-bi’ed  boy  who  gave  his  life  to  help  his  fellow 
workers.  The  greatest  tribute  of  all  was  expressed 
in  the  admii*ation  and  appi’eciation  of  the  plain  peo¬ 
ple  throxighout  the  land.  It  is  fitting- that  we  of  the 
farm  should  pay  our  tribute  of  admiration  to  his 
character  and  his  memory.  His  life  and  deeds  have 
given  a  thrill  of  pride  to  the  farm-bred  boys  of  the 
nation.  Chivalry  knows  no  period  or  class  or  en¬ 
vironment.  At  one  time  it  was  associated  with  lords 
and  military  seiwice.  Floyd  Bennett  has  l’evealed  it 
to  the  nations  of  the  world  as  a  personal  quality  to 
be  found  as  a  modest  virtue  of  a  simple  farm  home. 


Comparative  March  Milk  Prices 

Our  local  paper  has  published  the  statemeiit  that  the 
Dairymen’s  League  paid  more  for  milk  during  March 
than  Sheffield’s  did.  IIow  much  truth  is  there  in  that 
statement?  What  are  the  annual  comparisons? 

New  York  t.  j.  w. 

HE  Dairymen’s  League  price  for  March  was 
$2.54  for  milk  containing  3.5  per  cent  bixtterfat 
in  the  201-210-mile  zone.  This  is  equivalent  to  $2.34 
for  3  per  cent  milk.  From  this  they  took  out  6c  for 
expenses,  and  10c  for  which  they  ai’e  to  issxxe  cer¬ 
tificates  and  returned  net  cash  of  $2.1S  per  100  lbs. 
to  patrons. 

Sheffield  Farms  Producers’  Association  returned 
net  cash  direct  to  their  patrons  for  the  same  month 
of  $2.33  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone. 
The  difference  was  15  cents,  or  allowing  the  certifi¬ 
cates  as  cash  the  difference  was  5  cents  over  the 
League  returns. 

For  the  year  1927,  the  net  cash  returned  by  Shef¬ 
fields,  Meridale  Farms,  Model  Dairy  and  several 
other  dealers  averaged  30c  per  100  lbs.  over  and 
above  the  League  returns,  and  if  the  certificates  were 
credited  as  cash,  the  returns  of  these  dealers  were 
20c  per  100  lbs.  over  and  above  the  League-Borden 
price. 


County  Milk  Inspection 

We  sold  milk  to  the  Dairymen’s  League  last  year  and 
never  had  an  inspector  who  claimed  to  be  sent  here  by 
the  New  York  Board  of  Health.  Their  own  men  did 
the  inspecting.  We  withdrew  from  the  League  April 
1,  1928,  and  have  been  taking  our  milk  to  East  Smith- 
field  Co.  since,  and  everything  has  gone  along  nice  un¬ 
til  the  2Qth  when  some  men  who  claimed  to  be  from  the 
Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City  began  to  shut  out 
some  of  our  patrons.  They  did  not  tell  them  to  keep 
their  milk  home,  but  told  one  to  bring  it,  and  when  he 
drove  up  to  the  plant  they  would  not  empty  it,  for  they 
had  told  the  man  who  runs  the  plant  to  refuse  it.  When 
they  came  back  to  l-einspect  they  let  them  all  back,  and 
one  of  them  said  he  could  shut  out  milk  on  accoxxnt  of 
cows  being  dirty  if  he  waixted  to  be  mean.  Evex-ything 
then  went  on  all  right  until  the  morning  of  the  25tli. 
The  last  txrnck  load  of  milk  had  to  wait  10  minutes  for 
the  rigs  ahead  to  unload,  and  when  the  last  truck  drove 
up  an  inspector,  who  was  not  previously  in  sight, 
stepped  out  and  said,  “You  can  take  your  load  back.  It 
is  two  minutes  past  nine  o’clock.” 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  some  sinister  influence  is  at  work 
here.  There  is  a  Sheffield  plant  and  also  a  League 
plant  in  the  neighborhood.  We  have  not  been  troubled 
when  delivering  to  them.  Can  you  tell  us  why  the  city 


Board  of  Health  discriminates  against  xis,  and  if  they 
have  the  right  to  do  so?  producer. 

Pennsylvania. 

HE  city  has  authority  to  make  regulations  for 
the  sanitary  production  of  milk  on  the  theory  of 
protecting  the  public  health.  It  has  no  moral  right 
to  discriminate  in  the  enforcement  of  its  regxxlations. 
There  are  honest,  conscientious  inspectors,  and  it 
has  been  proven  in  the  courts  that  there  are  dis¬ 
honest  inspectors  who  violate  the  law  and  who  col¬ 
lect  graft  money  in  the  city.  The  inference  is  that 
they  will  do  the  same  in  the  country. 

When  production  is  low  and  milk  is  scarce  in  the 
city,  milk  is  not  returned  from  the  plant.  But  it  is 
a  familiar  experience  to  have  milk  returned  or  shut 
out  in  time  of  surplus.  As  a  rule  we  are  slow  to  con¬ 
clude  that  inspectors  are  influenced  to  discriminate 
against  patrons  of  other  plants  by  the  big  dealers 
and  allied  influences,  but  we  get  complaints  which 
we  can  explain  on  no  other  theory  or  fact  in  oixr  pos¬ 
session.  Just  how  would  two  minutes  delay  in  the 
unloading  of  a  truck  load  of  milk  affect  the  public 
health? 


Fees  and  Indemnities 

An  article  in  a  local  paper  says: 

Formerly  the  State  indemnified  owners  of  slaught¬ 
ered  cattle  to  the  extent  of  $67.50  per  head.  The 
figure  has  been  increased  to  $90  for  grade  cattle  and 
from  $112.50  to  $150  for  purebred  cattle.  The  Federal 
government  also  pays  to  the  farmer  $25  per  head  for 
each  grade  cow  killed,  and  $50  each  for  purebred.  The 
price  of  the  carcass  of  the  animal  is  added  to  that  price. 
Agents  of  an  oi’ganization  which  chai-ges  a  $10  fee, 
claim  credit  for  the  change  and  say  they  are  helping 
farmei’S  get  more  liberal  appraisals.  Are  these  state¬ 
ments  correct?  producer. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HE  statement  of  indemnities  is  misleading,  but 
probably  not  intentionally  so.  The  total  indem¬ 
nity  from  all  Federal,  State  and  carcass  sources 
cannot  exceed  $90  for  grades  or  $150  for  purebred 
cattle.  The  State  appraiser  fixes  the  value  of  the 
animal  condemned.  This  appraisal  cannot  be  more 
than  the  above  amounts,  but  may  be  very  much  less.. 

We  doubt  if  any  agent  of  an  organization  can  in¬ 
fluence  the  appraisal  of  condemned  cattle.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  voluntary  protests  by  dairy 
farmers  in  many  counties  of  the  State  were  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  law  authorizing  the  higher  indemnity,  but 
the  result  seemed  to  be  due  more  to  the  spontane¬ 
ous  protests  of  farmers  than  to  agents  of  any  one 
association.  Farmers  can  well  afford  to  organize 
in  local  groups,  and  associate  their  local  bodies  in 
State-wide  affiliation  with  other  bodies,  but  if  they 
pay  any  fees  they  should  keep  the  money  in  their 
own  local  treasury  and,  if  they  contribixte  to  State¬ 
wide  affiliating  associations,  pay  it  in  one  sxxm  and 
only  such  amount  as  the  by-laws  authorize.  Direct 
membership  fees  paid  to  centralized  organizations 
usually  produce  more  failures  and  scandals  than 
benefits  to  farmers. 


How  to  Avoid  Farm  Surplus 

American  agriculture  needs  no  more  public  officials. 
It  has  too  many  now.  It  needs  no  relief  bills.  Farmers 
need  no  help  from  professional  promoters.  They 
wouldn't  get  it  if  they  did.  What  agriculture  needs  is 
that  farmers  sit  down  together  and  work  out  a  plan 
of  relief  for  themselves.  The  professionals  and  experts 
who  do  not  have  to  make  a  living  on  the  farm  have 
urged  xis  to  specialize  and  increase  p induction  at  the 
minimum  of  cost.  We  have  followed  their  advice  to  our 
cost.  When  we  make  1,000  lbs.  of  milk  to  supply  the 
normal  demand  at  $2.50  per  100  lbs.,  then  yield  to  the 
“efficiency  experts”  and  increase  production  to  1,200  lbs., 
the  price  drops  to  $2,  and  we  actually  get  a  dollar  a 
day  less  for  the  larger  production.  Under  specialized 
production,  we  buy  our  supplies  and  create  a  surplus 
which  results  in  a  price  below  the  actual  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

If  we  discard  come  of  our  professional  advice,  and 
return  to  the  old-fashioned  ways,  we  can  avoid  the  sur¬ 
pluses,  and  sell  the  normal  crop  at  a  reasonable  profit. 
We  buy  butter  and  cheese  and  meat.  In  the  old  days 
we  produced  them  on  the  farm.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  avoid  surplus. 

If  we  can  feed  the  world  by  working  10  hours  a  day, 
what  does  it  profit  us  to  work  15  hoixrs  a  day  and  create 
a  surplus  which  nobody  needs?  A  general  farm  schedule 
of  10  hours  a  day — five  hours  in  the  morning  and  five 
hours  after  lunch — would  do  more  for  agriculture  than 
all  the  officials  and  experts  and  relief  bills  that  have 
ever  appeared  in  our  horizon.  Thex*e  is  no  suggestion 
in  any  of  this  to  starve  anybody  or  to  take  advantage 
of  anybody.  It  is  merely  a  suggestion  for  simple  jus¬ 
tice.  We  ask  only  as  much  for  our  labor  per  hour  and 
our  capital  per  cent  as  city  labor  and  capital  charge 
us,  and  it  is  our  business  to  see  that  we  get  it.  We 
need  not  look  for  the  industrial  worker  to  bring  it  to 
us  on  a  silver  platter.  They  had  to  find  the  way  to 
get  it.  If  we  get  it  we,  too,  must  do  it  ourselves.  So 
I  suggest  that  we  all  take  a  day  off  and  go  with  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  the  Grange  Hall  and  talk  it  over. 

Connecticut.  w.  h.  moore. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Plant  a  Tree 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
Plants  a  hope. 

Rootlets  up  through  fibers  blindly  grope; 
Leaves  unfold  into  horizons  free. 

So  man’s  life  must  climb 
From  the  clods  of  time 
Unto  heavens  sublime. 

Canst  thou  prophesy,  thou  little  tree, 
What  the  glory  of  the  boughs  shall  be? 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
Plants  a  joy ; 

Plants  a  comfort  that  will  never  cloy ; 
Every  day  a  fresh  reality, 

Beautiful  and  strong, 

To  whose  shelter  throng 
Creatures  blithe  with  song. 

If  thou  eouldst  but  know,  thou  happy  tree, 
Of  the  bliss  that  shall  inhabit  thee ! 

He  who  plants  a  tree — 

He  plants  peace. 

Under  its  green  curtain  jargons  cease. 
Leaf  and  zephyr  murmur  soothingly ; 
Shadows  soft  with  sleep 
Down  tired  eyelids  creep, 

Balm  of  slumber  deep. 

Never  hast  thou  dreamed,  thou  blessed 
tree, 

Of  the  benediction  thou  shalt  be. 

He  who  plants  a  tree — 

He  plants  youth ; 

Vigor  won  for  centuries,  in  sooth ; 

Life  of  time,  that  hints  eternity ! 

Boufehs  their  strength  uprear, 

New  shoots  every  year 
On  old  growths  appear. 

Thou  shalt  teach  the  ages,  sturdy  tree, 
Youth  of  soul  is  immortality. 

He  who  plants  a  tree — 

He  plants  a  love; 

Tents  of  coolness  spreading  out  above 
Wayfarers,  he  may  not  live  to  see. 

Gifts  that  grow  are  best ; 

Hands  that  bless  are  blest; 

Plant  I  Life  does  the  rest ! 

Heaven  and  earth  help  him  who  plants  a 
tree, 

And  his  work  its  own  reward  shall  be. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 

Eveky  farm  mother  should  help  to  pre¬ 
vent  forest  fires  by  teaching  her  children 
“good  manners”  in  the  woods,  for  the  U . 
S.  Forest  Service  says  90  per  cent  of  the 
fires  are  caused  by  man.  Hunters,  camp¬ 
ers  and  tourists  are  often  careless  with 
their  camp  fires,  their  matches  and  to¬ 
bacco;  settlers  who  set  fires  to  clear  land 
or  to  dispose  of  brush  frequently  allow 
them  to  get  out  of  hand;  activities  of 
mining,  lumbering  and  railroads  are  often 
causes  of  fire,  and  incendiarism  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  large  number  each  year. 

“Good  manners”  in  the  woods,  says  the 
Forest  Service,  can  contribute  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  destructive  “red  terror.” 
Good  woods  manners  include  care  with 
fires  at  all  times — especially  building  only 
small  campfires  in  cleared  spaces  and 
never  leaving  them  until  they  are  dead 
out ;  breaking  matches  in  two  before 
throwing  them  away,  and  never  discard¬ 
ing  cigarette  or  cigar  butts  in  any  place 
where  they  can  start  a  fire.  The  Forest 
Service  asks  the  help  of  all  woods  visitors 
iu  stamping  out  or  drenching  with  water 
any  small  fire  they  may  discover,  and  in 
reporting  promptly  any  large  blaze  to 
forest  officers  or  landowners. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  for  recipes  to 
make  Danish  Christmas  cakes.  One  is  a 
cake  called  “buckles,”  made  with  eggs, 
butter  and  flour,  another  is  called  “Yuler 
karka.”  No  doubt  we  have  some  Danish 
readers  who  can  give  the  information. 
Danish  housewives  make  many  delicious 
pastries. 

A  New  Use  for  a  Pane  of 
Glass 

When  I  set  the  sponge  for  making 
bread  or  when  I  place  the  loaves  in  the 
baking  pan  to  rise,  I  find  the  most  con¬ 
venient  and  the  most  time  saving  method 
to  cover  the  bread  dough  is  a  large  pane 
of  window  glass.  The  bread  never  gets  a 
chill  while  I  peep  at  it  this  wav  for  I 
do  not  remove  the  glass.  Just  peep 
through  and  I  can  tell  exactly  when  to 
knead  it  again. 

When  starting  small,  tender  seed  in  the 
kitchen’s  sunny  window,  I  place  the  pane 
of  glass  over  the  box  of  seed  until  they 
have  sprouted  and  pushed  through  the 
soil.  The  glass  keeps  the  soil  the  same 
even  temperature  and  makes  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  cover  to  see  how  the 
seedlings  grow. 

The  glass  may  be  obtained  at  the  hard¬ 
ware  store,  but  nearly  every  household 
has  some  extra  panes  of  glass  stored  away. 


For  a  long  time  I  didn’t  have  a  cake  box, 
but  I  found  the  cake  or  cookies  stored  in 
an  enameled  pan  and  covered  with  the 
glass  kept  fresh  as  long  as  in  a  cake  box, 
until  the  family  found  how  easy  it  was 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  cake  supply  ! 

MRS.  L.  T.  ROUNTREE. 


Sow  Plenty  of  Lettuce 

A  few  years  ago  a  physician  said  to  me, 
“Eat  much  lettuce,  also  other  green  vege¬ 
tables  ;  celery,  onions,  cucumbers,  toma¬ 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


940 — New  Important 
Type.  Designed  iu 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-int  material  with 
%  yd.  of  20-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


128 — One-piece  Type. 
Designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
2%  yds.  of  lace. 
Ten  cents. 


3082  —  Travel  or  132 — Bloomer  Outfit. 
Sports  Dress.  Tat-  Designed  iu  sizes  6, 
tern  in  sizes  16,  18  8,  10,  12  and  14 

years,  36,  38,  40,  42  years.  Size  8  re- 
and  44-in.  bust  quires  3%  yds.  of 
measure.  Size  36  re-  40-in.  material  with 
quires  2%  yds.  of  %  yd.  of  27-in.  con- 
40-in.  material  with  trasting.  Ten  cents. 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  con-  Emb.  No.  11011 
trasting.  Ten  cents,  (blue),  10c  extra. 


11023—48  Basket  Motifs  for  Applique  and 
Embroidery. — 8  transfers  of  basket  A,  size 
%xl  in.;  4  of  basket  B,  size  5x7%  in.;  4 
of  basket  C,  size  2x1%  in.;  and  8  in  size 
l%x%  in.;  4  of  basket  D,  iu  size  2x2% 
in.,  and  8  in  size  l%xl%  in.;  4  of  basket 
E,  size  5x5%  in. ;  8  of  basket  F,  size  lx% 
in.  The  larger  motifs  are  suitable  for  ap¬ 
plique  work,  combined  with  outline  stitch. 
The  smaller  ones  are  suitable  for  fine 
lingerie,  handkerchiefs,  towels,  etc.  Ten 
cents. 

Spring  and  Summer  Fashion  Catalog, 
10  cents. 


toes ;  they  are  not  only  good  for  you  now, 
but  you  will  reap  benefit  from  using 
them  now,  when  you  grow  older.  They 
help  to  postpone  old  age.”  I  am  now 
nursing  and  keeping  house  for  an  invalid 
relative,  who  for  a  year  and  a  half  has 
been  on  a  vegetarian  diet.  Remembering 
the  doctor’s  words  to  me  I  have  volun¬ 
tarily  shared  her  diet  to  a  considerable 
extent,  especially  in  eating  lettuce  or  cel¬ 
ery,  as  a  rule,  twice  a  day.  We  both  have 
been  greatly  benefited.  Sometimes  we 
substitute  other  green  vegetables,  but  we 
are  able  to  get  Iceberg  or  else  Boston  let¬ 
tuce  always,  and  we  never  tire  of  it.  I 


realize  now  that  I  might  have  served  com¬ 
mon  garden  lettuce  more  attractively  and 
in  different  ways,  when  living  on  a  farm. 
Many  things  may  be  combined  with  it  in 
salad.  Mixed  with  diced  apple  and  a 
cooked  salad  dressing  flavored  with  celery 
seed,  it  is  very  good ;  other  pleasing  addi¬ 
tions  to  use  singly  or  in  combination,  are 
sliced  or  diced  beets,  cucumbers,  bananas, 
celery,  tomatoes,  oranges,  cooked  carrots 
or  grated  raw  carrot,  cherries  (fresh  or 
canned),  and  other  fruits.  It  is  well  to 
use  different  dressings  occasionally. 

A  wet  cloth  wrapped  around  lettuce,  if 
left  moist,  will  keep  it  almost  as  well  as 
ice ;  the  evaporation  cools  it.  Lettuce 
will  also  keep  in  a  covered  pail  on  the 
cellar  bottom,  but  it  should  not  be  kept 
a  long  time  standing  in  water.  All  kinds 
of  lettuce  are  equally  beneficial.  Unless 
you  can  obtain  it  from  market  and  prefer 
to  do  so,  do  not  fail  to  give  it  a  generous 
place  in  the  home  garden,  or  to  have  a 
succession  of  sowings.  Celery  and  cab¬ 
bage  are  such  favorites  that  I  hardly  need 
to  mention  them,  and  the  medicinal  value 
of  celery  is  well  known,  but  lettuce  is 
not  always  as  highly  appreciated.  It  con¬ 
tains  food  elements  needed  by  all,  and  if 
it  is  attractively  and  variously  presented, 
all  will  enjoy  it.  G.  A.  T. 


We  Lonely  Ranch  Women 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  rocky 
canyons,  on  the  east  by  a  rolling  mesa, 
on  the  south  by  a  fertile  valley,  and  on 
the  west  by  a  sleepy  river,  that  flows 
into  the  mighty  Mississippi.  Through 
the  solitary  watches  of  the  night  it  is 
protected  by  the  North  Star.  This  is 
the  far  famed  Western  Ranch. 

To  me  human  nature  is  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  study  in  the  life,  and  I  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
these  western  men  and  women. 

Let  us  look  into  the  domestic  life  of 
these  pioneer  wives  and  mothers,  who 
have  helped  the  bronze  faced  ranchmen 
to  bring  the  frontier  countries  up  to 
their  present  state  of  progress. 

The  western  woman  is  noted  for  her 
strength  and  resourcefulness.  One,  aside 
from  raising  a  family  of  three  daughters, 
is  a  postmistress,  and  has  helped  her 
husband  (who  came  here  a  T.  B. 
patient)  establish  a  large  mercantile 
business ;  this  in  addition  to  her  house¬ 
keeping.  She  is  not  a  ranch  woman, 
hut  is  surely  making  a  success  in  life. 

Another  friend  and  her  husband  began 
as  hired  help  on  a  large  ranch  in  Texas. 
After  years  of  toil  and  good  manage¬ 
ment,  she  found  herself  the  mistress  of 
a  ranch  of  thousands  of  acres.  She  was 
a  model  housekeeper,  saw  that  her  four 
children  received  a  splendid  education, 
and  did  all  of  her  husband's  bookkeeping. 
A  few  days  before  her  death  she  said  to 
me  with  tears  in  her  eyes :  “I  can  never 
do  the  things  I  want  to  do,  it  seems  my 
whole  life  must  be  one  of  self-sacrifice.” 
Yet  her  example  of  hard  work,  and  pure 
living  has  been  a  great  inspiration  to 
us  prairie  women. 

Then  there  is  the  woman  who  does  all 
her  work  alone,  (except  at  thrashing 
time)  on  a  ranch  of  eleven  sections. 
This  amount  of  labor  would  kill  an 
eastern  or  southern  woman,  yet  when 
she  leaves  home  in  her  handsome  car, 
you  would  think  her  a  carefree  society 
woman. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  do  as  much 
work  as  some  women,  but,  before  the 
days  of  the  motor  truck,  .  my  husband 
and  I  have  risen  at  3  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  when  we  had  to  haul  hogs  to 
market,  a  distance  of  25  miles.  The 
first  year  of  our  marriage,  I  served 
meals  at  12  in  the  night,  that  we  might 
run  a  borrowed  binder  all  night,  and 
have  always  cooked  for  from  one  to  20 
men  as  the  occasion  demanded,  some¬ 
times  with  help,  but  many  times  without. 
There  are  two  reasons,  I  believe,  why 
these  women  have  such  wonderful  vitality. 
First,  it  is  this  invigorating  atmosphere. 
The  air  at  an  altitude  of  more  than 
5,000  ft.,  just  fills  one  so  full  of  pep  he 
seems  to  have  supernatural  power  and 
strength. 

Second,  they  are  compelled  to  work, 
for  since  the  days  of  better  education 
for  women,  “the  hired  girl,”  is  becoming 
a  relic  of  history.  The  wife  and  mother 
has  no  time  to  think  of  her  ailments, 
or  better  still  of  companionate  marriages. 
She  is  too  busy  trying  to  crowd  40  hours 
of  work  into  24. 

Strange  is  the  mental  life  of  this  lone¬ 
some  lady  of  the  prairies.  One  (a  col¬ 
lege  girl)  came  here,  put  on  men’s  shoes 
and  a  ducking  coat,  and  went  to  work 
digging  post  holes,  and  working  in  the 
field.  She  looked  with  scorn  on  my 
feeble  attempts  at  trying  to  live  as  I 
Avould  in  civilization.  In  less  than  two 
years  she  was  a  victim  of  hysteria,  and 
walked  the  floor  and  cried,  until  her 
mother  came  and  took  her  back  to  the 
old  home. 

Another  grew  so  unhappy  she  wished 
they  had  a  house  on  four  wheels,  aud 
could  travel  all  the  time.  But  she  was 
still  more  miserable  when  she  went  back 
East  to  see  her  people.  They  were  always 
going  to  some  social  affair,  and  after 
telling  them  they  were  going  to  destruc¬ 
tion  just  as  fast  as  they  could,  she  re¬ 
turned  home,  and  the  great  silent  prairies, 
and  healing  atmosphere,  brought  peace  to 
her  soul. 

A  dapper  young  man  from  an  eastern 
city,  brought  an  actress  here  as  his  bride, 
In  two  weeks  he  found  himself  alone. 
The  dainty  little  lady  would  have  died, 
rather  than  endure  such  a  life. 


May  12,  1928 

Who  is  the  woman  who  scores  100% 
as  homemaker  out  here? 

First  of  all  she  should  be  a  Christian, 
and  nowhere  is  a  good  education  so 
badly  needed.  A  hobby  also  makes  her 
few  spare  moments  happy.  She  must 
not  live  in  the  present,  but  think  of  the 
great  advantages  that  will  surely  come  to 
her  children,  through  the  onward  march 
of  civilization.  How  true  are  the  words 
of  the  Bible;  “Where  there  is  no  vision, 
the  people  perish.” 

So  we  worked  on  through  the  long 
hard  years  and  cooked  frijole  beans, 
baked  hot  biscuits,  and  roasted  beef, 
feeding  everyone  who  came  our  way. 
from  cowboy  to  President,  with  no  word 
of  appreciation,  until  an  Oklahoma  phil¬ 
anthropist  decided  that  a  statue  should 
be  erected  to  the  pioneer  mother.  So 
in  a  short  time  a  monument  from  50  to 
75  feet  high,  with  a  pedestal  which  will 
bring  its  height  to  about  100  feet  will 
be  erected  in  a  park,  in  the  Cherokee 
Strip  of  Oklahoma,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$500,000. 

But  our  crowuiug  victory  came  after 
women  received  the  ballot.  Who  were 
the  first  leading  stateswomeu?  Not 
the  cultured  educated  ladies  of  the  North 
and  East,  not  the  charming  women  of 
the  South.  No,  but  from  the  ranks  of 
the  hardworking  pioneer  women  came  the 
first  woman  iu  Congress,  and  the  first 
two  women  Governors.  “Westward  Ho.” 

f°1’  me-  MRS.  F.  B.  j. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Just  the  close  of  another  rainy  day, 
similar  to  so  many  of  its  predecessors. 
Thelma  recovering  from  an  attack  of 
chicken-pox  and  vaccination.  Lee  at  the 
worst  stage,  we  hope,  with  vaccination. 
Some  of  the  patients  have  been  very  sick 
from  the  “shot"  and  some  don't  seem  to 
mind  them  at  all.  We  think  now  sui*ely 
we  are  immune  to  all  contagious  disease, 
but  one  can  never  tell.  One  surely  gets 
tired  of  sickness,  but  ive  all  must  h$ve 
our  share,  and  we  should  indeed  be  un¬ 
grateful  creatures  if  we  were  not  thank¬ 
ful  that  the  lives  of  those  near  and  dear 
have  been  spared  to  us. 

Our  AA’i liter  has  been  most  peculiar; 
no  snow  to  speak  of.  No  wonder  one’s 
remarks  are  a  bit  scattering;  the  Christ¬ 
mas  present  from  our  oldest  son,  a  phono¬ 
graph,  is  going  full  speed.  Some  young 
guests  are  playing  some  laughable  games ; 
a  bit  of  homemade  candy  to  pass  around. 
Perhaps  others  would  like  the  recipe: 

Two  cups  of  brown  sugar,  one  cup  of 
white  sugar,  one  tablespoon  of  butter,  one- 
half  cup  of  sweet  milk.  Boil  until  mix¬ 
ture  forms  a  soft  ball  when  dropped  in 
cold  water.  Remove  from  fire,  beat  until 
partly  cold.  Pour  in  greased  plate,  mark 
in  squares,  let  cool.  AA’e  sometimes  add 
two  spoous  of  chocolate  or  one  cup  of 
nuts,  or  beat  in  the  whipped  white  of  an 
egg,  or  one-lialf  cup  of  peanuts  ground 
fine,  or  .some  seedless  raisins,  but  what¬ 
ever  we  use  we  find  it  a  good  foundation 
and  cheaper  and  more  filling  than  the 
store  candy.  Sometimes  it’s  a  bit  of  cake 
or  popcorn  to  amuse  the  long  AATinter 
evenings.  Youth  is  so  soon  over,  and 
hardships  in  store  for  the  greater  part  of 
earth-born  children ;  one  should  not  be¬ 
grudge  the  few  cheery  moments  one  can 
give  them  around  the  home  fireside.  Some¬ 
times  we  grow  so  discouraged  and  think 
it  doesn't  pay,  but  when  we  are  sowing 
seed  we  usually  think  there  will  be  a 
harvest.  AA’e  don’t  doubt  the  rain,  the 
sunshine  and  the  air,  so  let  us  not  doubt 
the  more  essential  harvest  of  human  souls 
for  our  Master’s  Kingdom. 

Yesterday  was  such  a  lovely  sunshiny 
day ;  now  it  is  so  murky,  wind  howling 
around  the  house,  one  is  chilly  right  by 
the  fire.  Tom,  our  big.  yellow  cat,  an¬ 
other  of  the  hoys’  pets,  is  sleeping  cozily 
on  the  little  bed  by  the  window.  The 
guineas,  Thelma’s  property,  are  all  pot- 
racking  in  a  different  key.  The  dole  on 
the  mantel  is  tick-ticking  away.  I  hear 
the  school  hell  calling  the  children  in  from 
morning  recess.  Soon  I  will  get  the  baker 
and  lid  on  the  fire  and  get  on  some  corn- 
bread  for  dinner;  beans,  meat  and  kraut 
cooked.  Only  we  two  to  get  dinner  for; 
it’s  surely  a.  lonesome  meal,  and  then  Mr. 
P.  and  I  will  watch  for  the  mail  carrier 
to  see  if  he  brings  us  any  word  from  the 
absent  lads.  AA'e  are  so  anxious  to  hear, 
and  yet  fearful  that  Paul  has  not  found 
employment.  Surely  I  will  be  glad  when 
Winter  winds  are  changed  to  balmy 
breezes  and  the  bare  brown  earth  dons  her 
green  verdure,  and  I  can  find  the  violet, 
the  white  flowers,  the  green  things  aud 
nature  will  speak  to  me  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  life  beyond  in  all  its  fullness,  its 
beauty  and  its  glory.  mrs.  d.  b.  p. 


Wartime  Cornbread 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  26,  1918, 
there  is  a  recipe  for  raised  cornbread  ex¬ 
hibited. by  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Thatcher  at  the 
Franklin,  Co.,  Mass.,  exhibit  of  war 
bread.  It  is  as  follows: 

Boil  one  quart  of  milk,  one  pint  of 
water ;  pour  it  over  four  heaping  cups  of 
eornmeal;  1  y2  teaspoous  of  salt;  one 
whole  yeast  cake :  butter  size  of  an  egg, 
or  lard  ;  two  tablespoons  of  sugar  and  a 
little  flour  so  that  you  can  stir  all  with. a 
spoon.  Let  stand  two  hours  or  more  in 
a  temperature  of  70  to  75  degrees.  After 
two  hours  or  so  when  risen,  add  as  much 
flour  as  you  can  knead  into  the  mixture 
with  your  hands.  Let  stand  in  fairly 
warm  place  over  night  aud  bake  an  hour 
next  morning.  This  makes  three  loaves. 

J.  P.  P. 
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A  Community  Works  for 
the  Church 

Our  church,  situated  at  center  of  town¬ 
ship,  is  a  building  35  x  50  ft.  -with  no 
basement,  heated  by  two  coal  stoves. 
The  sills  on  one  side  rotted  away,  letting 
building  settle  on  ground,  also  chimney 
on  same  side  was  condemned,  making  it 
unsafe  to  sit  on  that  side  of  church. 
Something  had  to  be  done,  and  with  no 
available  money  and  in  arrears  with 
Pastor’s  salary,  things  looked  rather 
dark. 

A  meeting  of  several  men  of  the  com¬ 
munity  was  held,  and  it  was  planned 
to  solicit  community  for  funds,  also 
owners  of  several  rented  farms  who 
lived  in  city.  Six  men  were  appointed 
to  cover  districts,  and  in  less  than  a 
week,  they  had  money  and  pledges  to  the 
amount  of  $600.  Another  meeting  was 
held  to  discuss  best  possible  way  of 
using  money  to  best  advantage.  As  we 
had  no  place  in  community  to  serve 
dinners  or  hold  any  social  affairs  it  was 
suggested  putting  basement  under  entire 
building,  which  all  agreed.  This  was  in 
latter  part  of  last  November.  The  men 
started  at  once  and  with  live  teams  it 
was  only  a  few  days  before  they  had 
4  ft.  basement  dug  at  east  side  of  build¬ 
ing.  Buying  enough  used  lumber  for 
$10  for  forms,  and  having  the  free  use 
of  a  cement  mixer,  they  built  a  concrete 
wall  all  around  basement.  After  having 
several  people  from  adjoining  city 
figure  out  cost  of  moving  church  over, 
then  took  the  lowest  figure  which  was 
$300.  This  included  moving,  putting 
concrete  block  wall  4  ft.  high  all  around, 
11  iron  pipes  in  for  braces,  10  windows, 
we  to  pay  for  block,  pipe  and  windows, 
Block  cost  about  $114  ;  iron  pipes,  $16.50  ; 
windows  $20.  This  done  the  men 
cemented,  floor,  and  put  up  chimney.  As 
one  of  the  men  was  a  mason  there  was 
no  expense  to  chimney  other  than  brick, 
which  was  $21.  This  completed  the 
project.  After  paying  for  cement  (sand 
donated)  our  $600  was  used  up. 

We  could  not  use  church  without  a  fur¬ 
nace.  Lowest  price  on  this  installed 
was  $400.  This  was  put  in  with  30 
days  time  to  make  first  payment  of  $200. 
The  men  had  built  tables,  benches,  and 
a  cupboard  out  of  lumber  used  for  forms, 
making  it  possible  to  serve  about  100 
people,  so  the  ladies  aid  society,  an 
organization  of  the  church  (and  I  often 
wonder  if  some  of  the  rural  churches 
would  exist  if  it  were  not  for  the  ladies 
societies)  gave  bazaar  and  supper  in 
new  basement  in  January,  serving  beet 
loaf,  scalloped  potatoes,  baked  beans, 
cold  slaw,  pie,  buns  and  coffee,  charging 
35  cents  for  adults,  children  under  12 
years,  15  cents.  Aprons,  towels,  and 
pillow  slips  sold  best  of  articles  made. 
This  affair  made  $60.  Then  a  few 
weeks  later  we  held  a  hard  times  supper, 
dressing  in  old  clothes,  anyone  coming 
dressed  up  to  pay  fine,  which  no  one 
did.  We  served  beet  stew,  cold  slaw, 
doughnuts,  pie,  buns  and  coffee,  charging 
same  price.  A  few  more  donations  and 
giving  all  money  in  treasury  of  aid  society, 
we  had  paid  the  $200  and  have  a  year 
To  pay  the  other  $200  with  interest 
We  are  all  very  proud  of  our  labois  and 
assoon  as  rush  of  Spring  work  is  over 
the  men  will  take  time  to  grade  the 
vard  We  have  accomplished  what  we 
have  felt  for  years  was  impossible,  and 
a  new  spirit  of  fellowship  has  sprung 
up  in,  the  neighborhood  through  the  men 
working  together  and  through  our  social 
activities,  that  is  bringing  the.  people 
closer  together.  We  are  planning  for 
hie-  things  in  the  future,  and  I  can 
truly  verify  the  old  proverb,  “Where 
there’s  a  will,  there  s  a  way.  R-  • 


Renovating  Old  Floors 

There  is  so  much  satisfaction  in  using 
painted  or  varnished  floors,  especially  m 
bedrooms,  that  nearly  every  housekeeper 
wants  them.  In  old  houses,  however 
the  condition  of  the  floors  often  makes 
them  almost  hopeless.  If  the  cracks  are 
filled  and  the  painting  done,  the  Project¬ 
ing  edges  soon  wear  off,  the  crack  filler 
loosens,  and  the  floor  that  looked  so  well 
when  first  done  discourages  us.  -through 
these  disappointments  we  have  learned 
that  the .  most  important  part ;  ot  the 
painting  is  the  preparation.  the  first 
step  is  to  see  that  all  boards  are  securely 
nailed.  No  crack  filler  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  if  the  boards  are  loose.  The 
joists  for  nailing  can  be  located  by  noting 
where  the  ends  of  the  short  lengths  join. 
Level  off  all  projecting  edges  with  a 
plane.  A  sharp  knife  or  chisel  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage  in  some  places. 
Be  sure  that  there  are  no  tacks  or  nails 
to  chip  the  edges  of  tools. 

We  find,  that  very  wide  cracks  will  not 
long  retain  any  filler,  so  we  split  thin, 
straight-grained  boards  or  sticks  to  se¬ 
cure  fillers.  Children  enjoy  this  whit¬ 
tling  process,  and  will  do  it  very  satis¬ 
factorily.  The  sticks  should  be  securely 
fastened  with  small  brads.  After  apply¬ 
ing  the  first  coat  of  paint  all  cracks  are 
tilled  with  crack  filler,  and  a  perfectly 
smooth  surface  results.  The  filler  may 
be  used  before  applying  first  coat  if  the 
cracks  are  first  painted  or  oiled  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  absorption  of  oil  from  the  filler. 
No  crack  filler  will  stay  if  applied  to  the 
bare  wood. 

A  prepared  crack  filler  may  be  pur¬ 
chased,  but  we  find  a  home-made  filler 
just  as  satisfactory  and  less  expensive 
where  a  quantity  is  required.  We  have 


used  paper-pulp  fillers  often  described  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.,  but  like  the  following 
filler  better,  because  more  quickly  pre¬ 
pared:  Mix  equal  parts  of  yellow  ochre 
and  flour  with  boiled  linseed  oil  until  of 
the  consistency  of  putty.  Add  a  little 
Japan  drier  to  hasten  the  drying  process. 
Part  turpentine  is  sometimes  used.  The 
yellow  ochre  may  be  omitted,  using  all 
flour,  but  it  adds  color  to  the  filler  and 
is  inexpensive.  Apply  filler  with  a  putty 
knife,  working  it  well  down  into  the 
cracks.  Allow  this  filler  to  dry  at  least 
24  hours  before  painting. 

A  good  grade  of  inside  floor  paint 
should  be  used;  paint  designed  for  out¬ 
door  or  porch  use  is  too  slow  in  drying. 
Ordinary  gloss  paint  requires  the  addition 
of  floor  varnish  and  drier,  so  prepared 
paint  is  easier  to  use.  A  flat  ground 
color  is  sometimes  used  and  the  floor 
grained  or  stippled,  then  varnished.  We 
have  found  that  this  finish  is  not  as  dur¬ 
able  on  soft  floors,  unless  frequently 
varnished  or  waxed.  We  used  the 
ground  color  or  flat  on  a  floor  that  was 
later  enameled,  but  the  enamel  peeled  so 
badly  that  it  was  necessary  to  clean  off  all 
paint  and  refinish  the  floor.  If  this 
finish  has  been  used  on  a  soft  floor  be 
sure  that  it  is  removed  before  applying 
dark  floor  paint.  Follow  dirctions  on 
the  can  for  thinning  first  coat,  as  the 
durability  of  the  work  all  depends  on 
the  foundation.  After  applying  the  last 
coat  the  floor  may  be  varnished  or 
waxed  if  desired.  If  revarnished  or 
waxed  occasionally  even  a  soft  wood 
floor  can  be  kept  in  excellent  condition. 

The  old-fashioned  iron  casters  on  beds 
will  work  havoc  on  the  finish  of  a  soft¬ 
wood  floor,  so  we  have  learned  to  equip 
all  beds  with  the  glass  caster  cups.  Be 
sVre  that  the  last  coat  of  paint  or  var¬ 
nish  is  thoroughly  dry  before  using  the 
cups,  to  prevent  sticking.  mrs  h.  B. 


Hooking  Rugs 

I  have  been  most  interested  in  the  re¬ 
cent  articles  on  rugs.  I  have  made  39 
hooked  rugs.  I  expect  to  make  11  more. 
They  are  made  of  silk,  wool  and  cotton 
knit  material.  The  wool  material  should 
be  cut  just  as  fine  as  you  can  pull  through 
the  burlap  without  the  rag  breaking,  the 
silk  enough  wider  to  be  the  thickness  of 
the  woolen  when  folded  up.  I  have  made 
two  rugs  the  design  of  the  blotter  given 
by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  “The  Little  Red  School- 
house.” 

One  writer  says  braided  rugs  some¬ 
times  bunch  up  in  the  center.  You  should 
be  careful  in  sewing  them,  and  after 
sewed,  they  should  be  pressed  with  a  hot 
iron  over  a  damp  cloth.  I  have  braided 
and  hooked  rugs  made  by  my  grandmother 
over  30  years  ago.  They  are  yet  hand¬ 
some.  I  have  beautiful  crocheted  rugs 
made  by  my  mother  over  10  years  ago. 

Can  any  reader  tell  how  to  color  cop¬ 
peras  as  people  did  long  ago?  It  is  the 
color  of  iron  rust,  is  not  supposed  to  fade, 
but  instead  brightens  from  exposure  to 
sun.  It  is  usually  used  on  cotton. 

MRS.  C. 


Indian  Yeast  Bread 

The  inquiry  for  old-fashioned  corn 
bread  was  seen  in  the  “Brevities,”  and 
the  following  is  a  very  good  recipe  of 
cornmeal  and  wheat  combined.  Put 
three  pints  of  water  over  the  fire;  wken 
boiling  hot  add  a  large  tablespoon  of  salt 
and  enough  cornmeal  to  make  a  thick  bat¬ 
ter.  Cook  for  about  10  minutes  being- 
careful  not  to  scorch.  Remove  from  fire 
and  turn  into  bread  pan  and  add  a  quart 
of  cold  water.  When  it  is  cold  add  about 
four  quarts  of  sifted  wheat  flour,  one  cup 
of  liquid  yeast  or  two  compressed  yeast 
cakes  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  lukew-arm 
w-ater,  and  one  teaspoon  baking  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  hot  water,  also  one-lialf 
cup  sugar,  and  raisins  if  desired.  Work 
the  whole  into  a  smooth  dough  and 
knead  until  elastic,  cover  with  a  thick 
cloth  and  set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  It 
will  rise  slowly,  six  hours,  even  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  When  light,  work  it  down  and  set 
to  rise  for  another  hour,  or  more  if  nec¬ 
essary,  then  divide  into  loaves  and  bake 
immediately  without  raising  again,  in  a 
hot  oven.  Loaves  should  be  rather  small 
and  tins  well  greased.  When  done  re¬ 
move  and  wrap  in  a  towel,  as  the  crust 
is  usually  rather  hard  until  it  has  had 
a  chance  to  soften.  Delicious  wfith  milk 
for  Sunday  night  suppers. 

FLORENCE  HADLEY. 


Swedish  Pickled  Herring 

Salted  herrings,  as  many  as  you  like. 
Split  in  two.  Remove  skin  and  cover 
with  cold  water  for  12  hours.  Then  re¬ 
move  the  water  and  bones,  cut  in  pieces, 
cover  with  vinegar.  Then  add  *4  cup 
sugar,  one  sliced  raw  onion,  two  bay 
leaves,  10  whole  or  crushed  allspice.  No 
further  cooking  is  required.  mrs.  j.  e. 


Scientific  Cooking  and  Heating 
on  the  Farm — FREE  BOOK 

By  Cora  Parker  Stebbins. 

Practical  advice  on  labor  and  money  saving  kit¬ 
chen  arrangement,  right  types  of  cooking  and 
heating  equipment.  Chapter  I:  Arranging  the 
Kitchen.  II:  Choosing  the  Stove.  Ill:  Now, 
Gas  Cooking  on  any  Farm.  IV  :  Planning  the 
Heating  System.  V:  What  Price  Should  I  Pay. 
VI:  Something  Better  than  the  Parlor  Stove. 
VII:  How  to  Make  an  Iceless  Refrigerator.  VIII : 
Useful  Government  and  Agricultural  College  Bul¬ 
letins.  Copy  mailed  free.  Send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  postcard.  Co-Operative  Foundry  C#.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I  lere^s  an  entirely  new  idea 
in  oil  ranges  — 

PERFECTION 

OIL  RANGE 


THE  PERFECTION  in  new 
light  colors,  in  the  new  Per¬ 
fect  olac  finish. 

This  is  the  latest  kitchen  crea¬ 
tion,  an  oil  stove  with  a  finish  like 
that  on  the  modem  automobile. 
Cheerful  and  cool,  yet  durable  and 
easy  to  clean. 

Other  models  come  in  snow- 
white,  full-porcelain  enamel.  And 
again  the  trim,  satin-black  finish. 


Then  there  is  the  Puritan  with 
the  new  giant  burner  for  those 
who  prefer  the  short  drum  type 
stove. 

All  are  equipped  with  burners 
that  produce  a  clean,  intense  heat, 
and  all  bum  that  safe,  economical 
fuel — SOCONY  kerosene. 

Drop  in  at  your  dealer’s  today. 
See  this  great  variety  of  new  stoves 
at  a  wide  range  of  prices. 


PERFECTION  Water  Heaters 

Whether  you  have  a  pressure  system  or  just 
a  kitchen  pump,  the  Perfection  water  heater 
will  give  you  hot  water  for  shaving  and  plenty 
of  hot  dish  water  in  a  few  minutes.  Rapid, 
reliable,  moderate  in  price;  ask  your  plumber. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


BLANKETS — an,t  Colonial  Coverlets.  Send 
BATTING  us  your  wool  and  we  will 

Rn  n  c  e  make  beautiful  serviceable 
u  D  c  o  products  that  will  give 
satisfaction  both  in  possession  and  the  service  they 
render.  We  sell  direct.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 
WEST  UNIT?  WOOLEN  MILLS,  112  LINN  STREET,  WEST  UNITT,  OHIO 


AGENTS 

JERE  is  a  new 
Household 
Device  that  beats  a 
vacuum  cleaner  and 
all  attachments.  It 
not  only  sweeps 
thoroughly  and  cleans 
walls  and  ceilings  but 
also  washes  and  dries 
windows  and  scrubs  and 
mops  floors.  Requires 
no  electricity.  Every 
home  a  prospect.  Only 
$2.95.  Over  half  profit. 
Write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  edge  of  this  ad 
and  mail  to  us  today  for 
complete  selling  terms. 

Harper  Mfg.  Co.  FlfritJIdfiowa* 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Direct  to 
Consumer  Catalog  and  Prices 

BARR  &  CREELMAN  CO. 

74  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WOOL 


growers  and  ^shippers  please  get  in 
touch  with  us.  B.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Wool  Specialist!,  Lancaster,  Fa. 


Kill  All  Flies! 


THEY  SPREAD 

_ _ _ _  DISEASE 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies.  Meat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 

-m — gex — -i pi.  .j _ .  cheap.  Lasts  allsea- 

son-  Made  of  metal, 
' can’t  spill  or  tip  overj 
will  not  soil  or  injure 
anything.  Guaranteed. 


DMSY 


Insist  upon 


FLY  KILLER 


from  your  dealer. 


KE 

C 

Vi 

EP  YOUR  SCALP 

lean  and  Healthy 

m  OUTICURA 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  ‘cut 
to  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  10*  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  i 


“TiA OTHER,  the  time  to  Start  this  Sav- 
lVA  ings  business  is  Right  Now  !” 

This  illustrated  booklet  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Savings  Bank  at  Albany  tells  how  easy 
it  is  to  Bank  by  Mail  and  Earn  interest, 
compounded  quarterly. 


Chartered  1868 


4V2%Bi 


Assets  over 
$35,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


!■> w ■■  ■■  “ “ *“  Mail  this  slip  today 

!  National  Savings  Bank 
I  70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

■  Please,  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 

■  booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
I  World.” 


■ 

■  Name 


■  Address 

I 


I  City.... 

■ 


R  N-Y 
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2?ANGE  checker 


protein 


COW  CHOW 


■  IN  n 
CHECKERBOARD 
^  BACS  4 


24%  PROTEIN  COW  CHOW 
20%  PROTEIN  COW  CHOW 
CALF*  CHOW  BULKY-LAS  PIG  CHOW  HOG  CHOW 


tim 


No  matter  how  old  the  case,  or  how  1 
lame  the  horse,  it  will  pay  you  to  try 

Fleming's  Spavin  and  Ringbone 
Paste  <$2  a  bottle  postpaid 

Guaranteed — your  money  back  if  it  doesn’t 
make  the  horsegosound.  One  application  usually 
enough.  For  Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Sidebone. 

Fleming’s  Spavin  Liqoid  $2  a  bottle 

For  Bog  Spavin,  Splint,  Curb,  Soft  Enlarge¬ 
ments,  etc. 

Book  on  “Home  Treatment  Livestock  Diseases’' 
Free.  Our  veterinarians  prescribe  Free  for  all  cases 
whether  Fleming:  Remedies  are  indicated  or  not.  Write 
for  Book  and  FREE  advice. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  yffd»&°ccS 


For  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
•r,  Worms,  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fox 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.23 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


More  MONEY 
for 

YOUR  MILK 

Write  today  for  descriptive  litera¬ 
ture  and  particulars  of  how  Dr. 
Clark’s  PURITY  Milk  Strainers 
help  you  get  Grade  “A”  test  and 
more  money  for  your  milk. 


*  **  **  It  i  a  the  only  Strainer  made  that’s  guar¬ 

anteed  to  strain  100%  clean.  Our  10  Day  Trial  Test  en¬ 
ables  you  to  prove  it  at  our  risk— your  money  back  if  it 
fails  to  remove  ALL  the  dirt.  Thousands  in  use  —  two 
sizes  10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  (6) 

PURITY  STAMPING  COMPANY 

Dept.AS  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


after 

30-day] 

NEW 

Vhneticavi  CREAI^ 

SEPARAT'D! 

New  models,  vastly  improved. 

Unexcelled  for  close  ekimming, 
easy  turning  and  convenience. 

Quick  cleaning  Bowl,  Sanitary 
Marvel.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream 
perfectly  .7  sizes,  8501  bs.  to  1-cow  size. 

Prompt  shipment  from  point  near 
you.  Prices  same  everywhere. 

Freight  Prepaid  —  Factory  JO 
Prices.  Monthly  payments  low  as  A 
Write  Sor  FREE  Catalog 

Tells  about  money  saving  offer;  low  prices; 
free  servicing;  New  models.  Write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  28- J  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Box  28-J  1929  W.43dSt..Chicagc,Ill. 


Early  Pasture  Crop 

Will  you  tell  me  what  I  can  sow  in 
heavy  clay  baky  ground  for  pasture  for 
the  firs  tof  June?  j.  e.  l. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

About  the  only  chance  I  see  of  your 
sowing  a  crop  this  spring  to  give 
pasturage  by  June  is  to  put  in  oats 
as  soon  as  possible.  Although  the  oat 
crop  is  not  very  successful  for  grain 
in  your  locality  it  should  give  you  some 
early  and  fairly  good  pasturage.  It 
might  he  a  good  plan  to  sow  a  pasture 
grass  mixture  along  with  the  oats.  This 
would  provide  you  with  grass  for 
grazing  after  the  oats  had  been  eaten 
off.  The  tramping  of  the  livestock  will 
not  injure  the  young  grass,  provided 
the  animals  are  not  turned  on  while 
the  ground  is  wet.  A  pasture  grass 
mixture  might  be  used  with  oats  on 
the  kind  of  land  you  describe  is  as 
follows,  the  amounts  given  being  suffi¬ 
cient  for  an  acre :  Three  pounds  each, 
Timothy,  Redtop,  and  orchard  grass; 
four  pounds  each,  Kentucky  blue- 
grass  and  Alsilce  clover ;  and  one  pound 
White  clover.  h.  b.  c. 


Making  Hay  Barn 

Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  the  way  in  which  I  might  build 
a  hay  barn?  My  barn  is  small  and  I 
am  unable  to  keep  in  it  the  amount  of 
hay  necessary  to  feed  my  cows  during 
the  Winter  when  they  are  closed  up. 
I  desire  to  build  a  barn  that  will  hold 
about  30  tons  of  hay.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  a  flat  or  a  pitched  roof?  What 
measurements  would  you  direct  me  to 
use  considering  the  fact  that  I  have 
plenty  of  room  for  both  length  and 
width?  g.  w. 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  building 
that  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal 
preference  and  economy.  The  cheapest 
is  something  of  the  shed  type.  To  hold 
30  tons  it  would  require  about  15,000 
cubic  feet  of  space.  A  building  25x40, 
with  15  foot  posts  would  make  this. 
One  side  is  left  open  to  drive  along  and 
unload.  A  flat  roof  may  be  used,  but 
we  prefer  double  pitch,  as  the  roof 
lasts  longer,  does  not  load  up  with 
snow  and  ice  and  can  project  on  the 
open  side  a  little  to  keep  out  storms. 
Such  a  building  is  often  made  on  one 
side  of  a  barnyard.  It  is  handy  to  fill 
and  feed  from. 


Holstein  Club  Elects  Officers 

The  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  Holstein 
Club  was  reorganized  at  a  meeting  held 
recently  at  the  Farm  Bureau  office  at 
Lowville.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  Orren  F.  Ross,  president;  John 
31.  Dewey,  of  Turin,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  William  J.  Smith,  of  Copenhagen, 
second  vice-president ;  Alson  D.  Weller, 
Lowville,  secretary;  Willis  G.  Hough¬ 
ton,  Lowville,  treasurer. 

Sponsoring  the  4-II  Calf  Club  pro¬ 
gram  in  Lewis  County  will  he  one  of 
the  principal  projects  of  the  club  this 
year.  j.  c.  otis. 

County  Agent. 


Abnormal  Appetite 

I  have  a  yearling  heifer  that  is  in 
the  habit  of  chewing  cloth,  wood  and 
such  things.  She  seemed  to  he  deter- 
minted  to  get  hold  of  cloth  especially, 
and  some  one  suggested  trying  bone- 
meal.  I  have  heard  of  cows  being  cured 
of  this  habit  by  giving  the  meal.  a.  g.  c. 

No  doubt,  as  you  have  been  told,  this 
habit  comes  from  lack  of  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  in  her  food,  and  the  animal  is  do¬ 
ing  the  best  she  can  to  get  something 
that  will  satisfy  this  craving.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  four  parts  steamed  bonemeal, 
and  one  part  of  salt  is  very  good  ma¬ 
terial  to  use  for  this  purpose,  and  it 
is  common  practice  to  keep  this  before 
the  cows  after  they  once  get  to  having 
it.  At  first,  if  they  have  had  nothing 
of  this  sort,  they  would  probably  eat  a 
little  too  much,  but  by  givng  it  to  them 
gradually,  you  will  soon  get  them  so 
that  a  box  of  the  material  may  be  kept 
in  a  sheltered  place  where  they  can 
go  and  help  themselves  safely,  and  this 
will  undoubtedly  remedy  the  depraved 
appetite  described. 
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Dairying  WitKout  a  Silo 

On  Page  288  L.  C.  asks  about  a  silo 
for  six  cows,  and  the  advice  J.  W.  B. 
gives  him  is  good.  However,  in  my 
opinion,  unless  he  is  to  keep  more  than 
six  cows,  he  would  better  not  built  a 
silo  at  all. 

Perhaps  no  other  factor  has  contri¬ 
buted  more  to  the  success  of  the  dairy 
industry  than  the  silo.  It  is  indispen¬ 
sable  where  it  is  desired  to  keep  as 
many  cows  as  possible  on  a  limited 
acreage.  But  decreasing  land  values, 
and  increased  cost  of  farm  labor,  equip¬ 
ment  and  machinery  and  high  building 
costs,  make  it  advisable  to  do  some 
careful  thinking  along  these  lines 
before  investing  too  heavily.  This  is 
a  great  dairy  section,  yet  there  are 
many  empty  silos,  and  some  have  been 
taken  down.  The  succulence  of  silage 
is  an  argument  in  its  favor,  but  when 
feeding  dry  feed,  a  little  linseed  meal 
is  highly  beneficial,  not  only  to  cows 
but  to  horses  and  sheep  as  well.  The 
use  of  roots  is  also  to  be  commended. 

My  experience  has  been  with  a  good 
stave  silo,  30  ft.  deep  by  14  ft.  diameter, 
keeping  20  to  25  cows.  We  generally 
refilled  after  the  first  cutting  had  set¬ 
tled  and  did  not  practice  Summer  feed¬ 
ing,  having  plenty  of  pasturage. 
Farmers  are  prone  to  plant  a  variety 
of  corn  too  large  and  late  for  their 
latitude.  Better  use  a  smaller  earlier 
variety  that  will  safely  mature,  and 
don’t  plant  too  thickly;  it  should  be 
heavily  eared.  The  large  rank  varie¬ 
ties  will  yield  more  tons  per  acre,  but 
I  doubt  if  they  produce  more  actual 
nutriment.  The  extra  weight  is  in 
water  and  fiber  which  you  have 
handled  and  stored  to  no  useful  pur¬ 
pose. 

Some  years  we  did  not  use  the  silo, 
raising,  instead  of  corn,  oats  and 
Canada  peas  mixed,  curing  them  for 
hay,  and  were  well  satisfied  with  the 
results.  The  most  serious  objection  to 
this  plan  is  that  some  years  you  may 
strike  poor  weather  for  curing.  For 
best  results  it  should  be  cut  at  just  the 
right  stage,  and  have  about  three  days 
of  hot  weather,  preferably  windy,  for 
curing  to  perfection.  Don’t  be  afraid 
of  Spring  frosts;  sow  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible,  it  will  yield  better  and  be  ready 
to  cut  between  your  haying  and  har¬ 
vesting. 

You  may  need  to  put  in  more  acres 
than  you  would  of  corn,  but  it  does  not 
require  as  much  fertilizer  and  no  culti¬ 
vation.  Consider  the  time  and  labor 
saved.  If  your  land  is  rich,  don’t  use 
many  peas,  but  if  light  sow  a  good  pro¬ 
portion.  Cut  when  you  see  the  first 
signs  of  turning  yellow  on  the  tip  oats. 
When  wilted  and  partly  dry  on  top 
rake  in  small  windrows.  When  the 
top  side  of  the  windrows  is  dry  and 
hot  turn  them  over  with  a  fork  or  hand 
rake,  exposing  the  green  side  to  the 
sun  and  wind.  If  there  is  danger  of 
rain  it  should  be  well  cocked.  If  neces¬ 
sary  it  can  be  stacked  same  as  hay. 
Properly  cured,  there  is  nothing  better 
for  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  and  you  may 
be  surprised  to  learn  how  much  milk 
you  have  produced  at  small  labor  cost. 
And  you  have  invested  no  money  what¬ 
ever  in  a  silo  and  its  necessary  equip¬ 
ment,  simply  used  your  haying  tools. 

For  producing  milk  without  silage 
I  have  gotten  splendid  results  from 
feeding  a  small  stalked,  heavily  eared 
sweet  corn  like  Perry’s  Hybrid.  If 
planted  thin  enough  to  ear  heavily,  cut 
when  at  the  roasting  ear  stage,  and  at 
once  well  stooked  so  as  to  shed  rain, 
it  will  produce  a  surprising  amount  of 
milk  in  the  Fall  and  early  Winter 
months,  especially  if  fed  in  connection 
with  good  clover  or  pea  and  oat  hay. 
In  Maryland  I  would  think  L.  C.  might 
get  good  results  from  Soy  beans  and 
Sudan  grass  hay.  I  wish  someone  who 
has  a  warm  lightish  soil  would  try  the 
experiment  of  planting  Soy  beans  in 
rows,  cultivating  them,  say  twice,  but 
before  the  last  cultivation,  sowing 
broadcast  Sudan  grass.  Then,  at  what 
seems  the  right  stage,  cut  and  cure  the 
mixture  for  hay  and  report  results. 

CHAS.  H.  BRUSH. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

(Continued  from  Page  742) 

King,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.65 ;  Baldwin,  $2.50  to 
$3;  McIntosh,  $3  to  $3.75;  Northern 
Spy,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  Delicious,  western, 
box,  $4.25  to  $5.25;  Rome  Beauty,  $3  to 
$3.50;  Winesap,  $3  to  $3.75.  Potatoes, 
slow ;  home-grown,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.60 ;  150- 
lb.  bag,  $3.65  to  $4;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $12 
to  $15 ;  Cuba,  crate,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  sweets, 
Del.,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.60. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  South 
America,  20-lb.  box,  $2  to  $7 ;  oranges, 
Cal.,  box,  $6  to  $7 ;  Fla.,  $6  to  $8 ;  pine¬ 
apples,  crate,  $7  to  $8.25;  strawberries, 
Ala.,  24-qt.  crate,  $5.75  to  $6.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.— Beans,  firm;  red 


kidney,  $8.50  to  $9;  pea,  medium,  $9.50 
to  $10;  marrow,  white  kidney,  $10  to  $11. 
Onions,  strong;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.25 
to  $3 ;  100-lb.  sack,  $4  to  $4.75 ;  Texas, 
crate,  $2.35  to  $2.75. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $3 
to  $4.50 ;  beans,  Fla.,  hamper,  $3  to  $4 ; 
beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cabbage,  bu.,  65 
to  90c ;  carrots,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.50 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  Cal.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  celery, 
doz.,  65c  to  $1.15 ;  cucumbers,  bskt,  $2 
to  $2.75 ;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50  to 
$3.75;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $23  to  $26;  let¬ 
tuce,  5-lb.  bskt,  65  to  85c ;  mushrooms, 
3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.50;  oyster  plant, 
doz.  bchs,  50  to  75c ;  parsley,  doz.,  50  to 
65c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peas, 
Cal.,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  peppers,  Cal., 
crate,  $3.25  to  $4.75 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs, 
25  to  30c ;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  tomatoes,  3-bskt,  Fla.,  carrier, 
$3.25  to  $4 ;  turnips,  bu.,  40c  to  $1. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $17 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to 
$14;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $12;  wheat  bran, 
carlot,  $40 ;  standard  middlings,  $40.50 ; 
red-dog,  $42.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent  protein,  $58 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$53-50 :  hominy,  $44  ;  gluten,  $42.60  ;  oat-1 


feed,  $28.75.  c.  H.  B. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy.  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.55 @  .56 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55  @  .60 

Gathered . 40  (a)  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40 @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50  (a)  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44 @  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 03@  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04@  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 20@  .30 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30  @  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 10@  .12 

Celery,  root . 10  @  .15 

Cauliflower,  head . 20(a)  .35 

String  beans,  lb . 20@  .40 

Lima  beans,  lb . 30tfi)  .40 

Peas,  lb . 25 @  .40 

Lettuce,  head . 10(a)  .15 

Onions,  lb . 04@  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03 @  .04 


Cattle  Sales 

May  23. — Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  J.  J. 
Mitchell  estate.  Jerseys. 

May  30. — Springfield  Jersey  Sales’  As¬ 
sociation,  Springfield,  O. 

June  4. — Jerseys.  TV.  Spann  & 
Sons,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

June  7. — Holsteins.  Co-operative  Na¬ 
tional  Sale,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

June  7. — Jerseys.  National  Jersey 

Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

June  13. — Ohio  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O. 


This  Trade  Mark  and  the 
Orange  Carton  Guarantee  To  You 

ftOMBAPt;-. 


1aC> 

The  tale,  reliable  liniment,  counter-irritant  or 
blister  for  VETERINARY  and  HUMAN  treat¬ 
ment.  Used  and  well  known  for  over  SO  years. 
ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 
SCHNABEL  MEDICINE  CORP.,  Sole  Distributor 
i  40  East  34th  Street,  New  York _ 


END  your  teat  troubles  the 
cheap,  easy  way.  Apply  a 
few  drops  of  this  wonderful  oil  after 
milking.  Get  results  or  money  back. 

Don’t  wait ’till  you  need  it.  ORDER 
NOW.  Sand  50c  for  2  ox.  (postpeid) 
and  description  Of  THE  SPIRAL  TEAT 
SAVER  (Removes  Obstructions)  and 
THE  INNER  RANDAGE  (Teat  Dllat.  r). 

J.  SCHNEIDER  WIN8TED.  CONN. 


TMIt 


MILK-GETTER 

Sure  Gets  The  Milk 

When  all  others  fail,  try  this  won¬ 
derful  salve.  If  your  cows  are 
losing  their  quarters  you  are  losing 
money.  Will  cure  garget  in  a 
jiffy.  Will  clear  up  filthy  or  watery 
milk,  spider  trouble,  caked  bag. 
Will  cure  infection  and  save  the 
udder.  We  guarantee  that  milk- 
getter  will  give  results  to  your  satisfaction  or  we  will 
refund  your  money.  Sold  at  dealers,  or  sent  direct  on 
receipt  of  *2.60.  Better  buy  where  your  money  is  backed 
with  results.  WEAVER  MFG.  CO.,  Mlddlefield,  Ohio 

DEACONS, CALF  SKINS, HIDES  prices.  Write 

8.  II.  LIVINGSTON,  8nee.  Keyatone  lUde  Co.,  Laneaater,  Pa. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  A  | 

Registered  and  High  Grade 

HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

John  C.  Reagan 

Spot  Farm  Tully,  N.  Y. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  X  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  •  BARRE,  VERMONT 


Aberdeen  Angus  Reel  Cattle 

are  the  ideal  breed  for  our  Eastern  conditions.  We  have 
the  largest  and  finest  herd  in  the  East.  Visitors  are 
always  welcome.  KRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Inc., 
Pine  Plulns,  (Dutchess  Co.)  N.  Y. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  7. — New  Jersey  Cattle  Club  show. 
Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

June  8. — Massachusetts  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  tour  and  meeting,  Spencer,  Mass. 

July  IS. — Annual  field  day.  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Mt.  Carmel  Farm,  Evergreen  Ave.,  Ham¬ 
den,  Conn. 


IF  YOU  WANT  CHOICE 

Holsteins  or  Guernseys 

T.  B.  tested.  Priced  right.  Write  me. 

C.  J.  FRIES  -  -  OGDENSBURG,  WIS. 


GUERNSEYS 


CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

May  30, 1928, 11.30  A.  M. 


SWINE 


Chester,  Berkshire  and  Poland  China  Pigs  Peach' 

Express  paid.  Boars  and  gilts.  I.  R.  TAHGER  fork  Springs.  Pa' 


FO'D  CAI  17  100  six  weeks  pigs,  1)14.00  each 
r\JIV  JrtLL  ROUSE  B 1108.,  Dunhore,  Pa] 


PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINA  PICS 

SIS  each.  Reg.  Trios,  SSO.  Feeder  pigs  treated  for 
Cholera,  SI  2  pair.  STANLEY  8HORT,  Cbeawold,  Dei. 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

II.  C.  A  II.  1$.  1IA  UPENDING 


Service  boars  and 
young  bred  sows. 

Dundee,  N.  V. 


REG,  DU  ROC  SWINE^r 

F.  M.  Partington  &,  Son  -  Merrill  eld,  N.  V. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  RSKSLSRS 

High  grade  and  pure  bred  pigs,  SO. OO.  Ready  to  ship. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  -  -  Wyalueing,  I’u. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER 
WHITE  SOW  -  -  ST 5 

Six  boars,  6-weeks-old,  510  each. 

JOSEPH  SUTTON  -  -  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


PRIZE  WINNING 


Chester  Whites 


Big  type  that  wins.  Pigs, 
Gilts  and  Boars,  l.  o. 

CORMAN  t  SON,  Beech  Creek. Pt. 


Chester  Whites  National  Champion 

Blood  Lines.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square,  Pa 


0H,°  fflipelor  Whiloe  BiK  type’  big  Iitters-  Choice 

hnpreved  VllBSlGr  IHUICS  registered  March  Pigs, 
*10.75  each.  Pairs,  no  kin,  *21.00.  0.  HILL,  Seneca  Fell*.  N.  ». 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

75  March  Pigs,  *12.  Three  for  *32.  Over  three,  *10  each. 
A  Iso  a  few  fall  gilts  and  a  hel  d  Boar  to  spar  e.  All  regis¬ 
tered.  Large  stock.  A.  M.  KENNEL  ft.  3  Haney  Brook,  Pt. 


Your  Moneys  Worth  of  Good  Pigs 

Yorkshire  or  Chester  cross  or  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire 
cross  pigs,  7  wks.  old,  54.00  ea.;  8  to  9  wks.,  54.60  ea. 
Will  ship  1  or  more  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval.  Keep 
them  a  week  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  pigs  and  we 
return  your  money. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM.  R.  F.  D..  Box  48.  Wobnrn.  Mass. 


Good  Healthy  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed  and  Berkshire  and 

Age  6  to  7  wfee.  old,  $4.00  Age  8  to  9  wks.  old,  $4.50 

Also  some  nice  Chester  Whites,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.00 
Will  ship  any  number  on  approval  C.  O.  D.  Keep  them 
10  days,  if  not  satisfied  return  at  my  expense.  Michael 
Lux,  9  Lynn  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0636 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  7  to  8 
weeks,  54.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  54.60  each. 
A  few  Chester  Whites,  7  weeks  old,  56.00  each.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Keep  them  a 
week,  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  our  expense.  No 
charge  for  crating.  Middlesex  Farm,  Box  149,  IVobnrn,  Mas,. 


SPRING  PIGS 

Where  Quality  Prevails 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  S4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old 
54.50  each.  All  good  feeders,  healthy  and  rugged. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Keep  them 
10  days  and  if  not  satisfied  return  pigs  at  my  expense. 
No  charge  for  crates.  J.  W.  GARR1TY,  7  Lynn  Street, 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  1503-VV. 


I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Big  type  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed.  Barrows,  Boars,  or  Sows,  6-8  wks.  old. 
$4.60  each;  8-9  wks.  old,  $4.75  each.  White  Chester 
Bigs,  2  mos.  old  boars  and  unrelated  sows,  $6.00  each. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crat¬ 
ing.  Orders  promptly  filled.  A  square  deal  at  all  times. 
WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


QUALITY  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross  6  to  8  wks.  old,  *94.25  each;  8  to  9  wks. 
old,  &  4.50  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  8  wks.  old, 
*95.50.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


DOGS 

Imported,  trained  (in  German),  male,  in  his  prime,  blood 
lines  the  best  known, 

POLICE  DOG,  S75.00 

Also  two  extra  fine  dams  (open),  536,00  each,  or  special 
on  pair  or  trio.  Your  opportunity.  Having  no  l  oom. 

R.  GRAHAM,  PINE  NECK  KENNELS 
Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Also  female  rabbit  hound;  no  papers;  lovely  black  and 
tan,  6  1110s.  old.  For  her  board  bill,  57.60. 

-  _  _  _  -  ,  8-weeks-old,  from  Cow  Dog  and  Aire- 

IT  T  TIB  Q  dale.  Males,  55.00;  females,  53.00. 
l  J  ■  sj  Airedale  male,  reg.  A.  K.  C.,  530.00, 

*  w  O.  NYE  •  •  Lakewood,  Pa. 

Ql  Rarnavil  Dnnmnc  Thoroughbred,  great  guar- 
Ol.  Bernard  ruppies  dians  of  homes  and  children. 
Males,  535.00.  E.  G.  CARLSON,  15  Wilder  SI..  N.  Woburn,  Mass. 

For  pnr»T  n  A  WCC  Fawn  color,  2  yrs.  2  mos. 
Sale  vaIVIjAL  L/iillLiJ  old,  eligible  for  registra¬ 
tion,  strong  and  healthy.  R.  8.  FRIED,  Katonah,  N.  V. 

Samoyede  Pedigreed  Pups  2«~.,!SKi87S 

males  reasonable.  C.  II.  LAKE,  It.  1,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

English  and  Welsh  Shepherds  Z7A& 

ers  that  go  for  stock  alone,  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  I, 

Pnll;„  DIIDDICC  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 

001118  rurrito  tree.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Mansfield,  0. 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 

I  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  l’a. 

U/..1.J  BLACK  AND  TAN  DOS  OR  TOY  FOX  TERRIER. 
naniBU  MRS.  GEO.  L.  JACKSON.  R.  D.  2,  Baa  171,  Asbury  Park.  N.  J. 

Airarlala  Female,  8  months.  Eligible  A. K. C.  Well 
HlleUdle  trained,  *15.00.  C.  I.  GLUNT.  Saugerties. N.  T. 

FAR  CAI  C  KLACK  AN »  TAN  IIOUND  PUPS. 

■  wll  unLb  M.  V.  Hoornbeck  Wawarsing,  N.  Y 

GOATS 

HU  ills  Aflatc  NUBIANS — Special  offering  in 
■VI 1 1 IV  43UCI19  Young  Bucks  from  our  Best 
Milkers.  SOUTHERN  ILK  11 II,  New  Canton,  Ya. 

PURE  SWISS  U||  If  CA ATC  Fresh  and  coming  fresh, 
TOGGENBURG”»*L-l»UvH  1  O  575.00  to  5100. 

Also  buck  and  doe  kids.  LE  NO!  A.  WOOD  -  Carthage.  N.  I. 

FreiLiterature  on  Milk  Goats 

At  WHITEHALL  FARM 

Two  miles  east  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  along  State  High¬ 
way.  Route  No.  61.  Easily  reached  by  motor. 

30  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Fresh  Cows  and  Springers,  bred  and  open  Heifers.  Bulls 
from  6  mos.'to  yrs.  10  High  Grade  Cows  and  Heifers. 

For  Catalogue  write 

J.  Harlan  Frantz,  R.  4,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


CHEDCO  FARM 

For  Sale— A  Cheap  Heifer 
CHEDCO  BEAUTY 

Dropped  February  6th,  1927 

Sire:  Mixter  Reliance  out  of  Mixter  May  Royal.  Dam: 
Mister  Beauty,  10,481  lbs,  M.,  587.3  lbs.  BF.  Class  A. 

C.  E.  COTTING 

70  Federal  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

ACCREDITED  HERD  100024. 

Negative  to  the  Blood  Test. 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk.  14.502.5  Fat.  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
balls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WJtWA  IJUIIT  FgRMI>  u  g.  gjj  fm,..  P( 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  bull  calves  and  bulls  ready  for  service.  A.  R. 
breeding.  Attractive  prices.  Delivered  at  your  station. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


rv>r  highly  bred.  Orad.  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
F  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— from  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TENWIILISER,  Wauwtltat,  Wis. 


SPRING  PIGS 

BEST  QUALITY 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  good  large  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  will 
make  large  hogs  in  little  time.  Yorkshire  ami 
Chester  White  cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross 
pigs,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  ea.,  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$5.00  ea.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval.  My  guarantee,  keep  them  10  days  and 
If  not  satisfied  with  the  pigs,  return  pigs  and  I 
return  your  money.  No  charges  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


SPRING  PIGS 

High  grade  stock,  large  type,  healthy,  rugged  pigs, 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  or  Yorkshire 
and  Chester,  crossed 

6  to  8  weeks  old. .  $4.25  8  lo  9  weeks  old..  $4.50 

A  lew  Chester  Whites,  8  weeks  old,  $5.50 

No  charge  for  crating.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Keep  them  10  days,  if  not  satisfied,  return 
at  our  expense — money  cheerfully  refunded. 

ADEKJONA  FA  KM,  Box  88,  WOUUKN,  MASS. 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG  PIGS 

Large  Chester  Whites  and  Iterkshire  crossed. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Whites  crossed. 

0-8  weeks  old,  54.26;  8-10  weeks  old,  54.76. 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock.  The  kind  that 
will  give  satisfaction.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  It  dissatisfied  return  them  at  my  expense. 
Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  Bl'NZEL,  EAST  ST.,  LEXINGTON,  MISS.  Tel.  0498 


.*.  MISCELLANEOUS 

Fnr  <!ala  Registered  Shropshire  RAM  LAMBS  from 

I  VI  dale  the  Cooperstown  Wardwcll  stock,  520.00 
GEORGE  CARY,  BOSTON  MILL  FARM,  BOSTON,  N  Y. 


vniUbtllLLAd  onkida  lake  fob  farm,  Jeweii,  n.t 

|  .%  HORSES  | 

PFDPIIPDAIIC  1  >'r-  Rlack  Stallon,  *400.  2  yr.  Gray 
■  CnontHwllO  and  2  yr.  Black  Stallions  at  *223 
each.  2  Richly  bred,  3  yr.  Mares.  WM.  A.  REID  Oitaril,  Pa. 

Chailanrl  Dntliac  Beauties.  Special  prices  for 
oneiiana  r  unics  30  days,  also  saddle  horses 
,  ready  to  go.  A.  *.  PORTER  PONT  FARM*  •  -  ATWATER,  SKIO 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  12.  195s 


We  specialize  in  New  England  Accredited  stock,  and  we  will  ate  no  breeding  stock  except 
that  found  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  AH  our  breeders  are  free  from  this  disease. 

S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Week  of  Grade  A  .  $15.00  $18.00  $20.00  $23.00 

May  14  Special  Matings  .  17.00  20.00  23.00  26.00 

Week  of  Grade  A  .  $14.00  $16.00  $17.00  $20.00 

May  21  Special  Matings  .  10.00  18.00  20.00  23.00 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement 
will  receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for 
brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


ONE  MILLIONTGOOD  LUCKM8Kg& 


LEADING  BREEDS 


LOWEST  PRICES 


Varieties 


BIG,  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  ART  BOOK  FREE 

Thousands  of  pleased  customers  again  testify  in  1927  to  the  ■wonderful  Quality  of  our 
inspected  "GOOD  LUCK”  chicks.  Our  beautiful  Art  Book  shows  many  of  our  "GOOD 
LUCK”  fowls  in  their  natural  colors  and  is  really  a  work  of  art.  The  hook  also  con¬ 
tains  many  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  endorsing  "GOOD  LUCK”  chicks,  and 
these  will  interest  you.  Nearly  all  leading  varieties  are  included  in  our  catalog.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

REDUCED  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$2.50 

$4.75 

$9.00 

$42.00 

$80.00 

.  3.25 

6.00 

1 1.50 

52.00 

100.00 

.  3.75 

7.00 

13.50 

62.00 

120.00 

.  4.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

White  and  Buff  Mlnorcas  . 

Assorted  Light,  $8  per  100  straight.  Assorted  H9avy,  $9.50  per  100  straight.  We  can  also  supply 
you  QUALITY  and  SPECIAL  QUALITY  "GOOD  LUCK"  CHICKS  at  slightly  higher  prices  that  will 
surely  please  and  prove  highly  profitable.  Bank  Reference.  Member  of  International  B.  C.  A. 
Don’t  fail  to  order  our  BIG  ART  BOOK  today.  It  will  be  a  treat  for  you. 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  42  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES 


For  four  successive  years  our  stock  has  been  inspected,  and  passed  by  au¬ 
thorized  state  inspectors.  These  Four  Years  of  Illinois  State  Accrediting 
Makes  a  big  difference.  The  good  effects  of  this  rigid  selection  has  been 
multiplied  in  our  breeding  work  each  year. 

' &M)\M  BIG  PRICE  REDUCTION 

50  100  300  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns  . $5.25  $9.50  $27.00  $45.00  $85.00 

Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Reds  .  5.75  10.50  31.00  50.00  95.00 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks,  S.C.  Black  Minorcas .  6.25  11.50  34.00  55.00  105.00 

Wvandottes  Buff  &  Wh.  Orps.,  R.C.  Beds,  S.C.W.  Minorcas  .  6.75  12.50  37.00  60.00  <15.00 

Assorted,  all  breeds:  $9.50  per  100;  $45  for  500.  Assorted,  all  heavies,  $10.50  per  100;  $50  for  500. 

We  irimrantee  100%  live  arrival.  Where  can  you  buy  greater  values  in  accredited  chicks.  Our  new 
catafog  is  f«e  Get  it  today  and  learn  all  about  these  chicks.  You  will  like  them  and  like  the 
low  price  for  which  you  can  get  them.  Ref.:  First  Nat’l  Bank.  Member  International  Baby  Chick 
Association?1  CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES,  D.  K.  Roth  &  Sons,  Owners,  Box  69,  Gibson  City,  Ill. 


’’ACCREDITED 

— babychickTRean  profits 


Tour  reasons  for  buying  sunbeam  high-ukiade  chicks 

1— Absolute  Reliability.  Eleventh  Year.  One  of  the  Oldest  Ohio  Hatcheries.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Reference, 
Buckeye  Commercial  Bank.  2.— Finest  Quality.  From  purebred,  heavy  laying  winter- egg  flocks,  selected  and 
Inspected  for  years  by  experts.  Healthy,  hardy,  vigorous.  3.— Ohio  Accredited.  All  breeders  chosen  and  leg- 
banded  by  Experts  authorized  by  the  Ohio  State  Poultry  Improvement  Assn.  4.— Very  Low  Prices.  Compare 
these  prices  with  chicks  of  eaual  Quality  anywhere.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  2%  discount  on  all  cash  orders 
sL-up.  wnplrq  in  o dvUTlCfl  PostD&id  tO  TOUT  door*”-  25  50  X00  oUO  OUU  1UUU 

BarretTwhite  &  B^Bocks  R.C.  &  S.C.  R.  I.  Beds . $3.25  $8.00  $12.00  $34.50  $55.00  $105.00 

S.C.  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  &  Silver  Wyandottes.  3.25  6.00  12.00  34.50  55.00  105.00 

Wliifp  Ttrrvwn  and  "Ruff  Lectio  ms  . . .  3.00  5.25  10.00  28.50  45.00  o5.UU 

Assorted  Heavies  $10  per  100  All  Breeds,  $9  per  100.  We  ship  C.O.D.  Careful  personal  attention  to  aU 

orders  Order  from  th/s  ad.  or  write  for  our  Beautiful  1928  Catalog.  Our  chicks  went  into  29  States  and  2 

Canadian  Provinces  last  year.  Our  shipping  losses  were  less  than  1%.  _,Mni  4V  nHm 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  BOX  58,  FINDLAY,  UHIU 


WRITE  For  this  CH*cK  Catalog 


Our  Hollvwood  White  Leghorns  are  headed  by  cockerels  (dams’  records  290-300  eggs 
per  year)' direct  from  Hollywood  or  by  sons  of  above.  English  and  Tancred  Leghorns 
if  you  prefer. 

REDUCED  PRICES— Effective  May  7,  1928 

Barred  White  Rocks  &  Reds . $12.00  English  White  Leghorns  . . $10.00 

WhmT Wvandottes  .  .  .  <3.00  Anconas.  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns..  <0.00 

SX^^ieghorAi-::: .  .200  Heavy  mixed  $.0;  I-^t  nrrxed  S.OO 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO.,  BOX  N,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


CHOICE  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


SEND  NO  MONEY— WE  SHIE  C.O.D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  variety  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected,  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  free.  25  50  100  300  500 

S.  C.  White,  Buff  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . $2.50  $4.75  $9.50  $27.50  $45.00 

Rocks,  Minorcas,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons  .  3.00  5.75  11.00  32.50  52.00 

Assorted,  all  nice  heavy  chicks  . 2.75  5.25  10.00  29.50  49.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 6.00  11.00  20.00  . . 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 

Prepaid  Price*  for  25  50  100  200  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . 52.75  $5.00  $  9.50  $19.00  $45.00  $  85.00 

Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Barred  _ 

Rocks.  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds  3.00  5.50  10.50  21.00  50.00  95.00 

White  and  Sil.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons. .. .  3.00  5.75  11.00  22.00  52.50  100.00 

S.  S.  Hamburgs,  14c.  Assorted  Light.  7c.  Light  and  Heavy,  8c.  Heavy,  9c. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  BOX  B  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


Buy  Huber’s  Reliable  Chicks  Prices  ^e^wesit  mOur  History 

Fine  pure-bred  stock.  Careful  records  kept  on  flock  breeding.  Will  not  ship  less  than  25  chicks.  On  orders 
for  25  to  75  chicks  add  25e  extra  to  your  order.  Barred  and  White  Hocks,  R.  C.  and  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  Buff 
Orpingtons  lie— S  C.  White*  Brown  Leghorns,  S.C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  Okie— White  Wyandottes, 
12e— Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Minorcas.  14c— Heavy  Mixed,  10c— Light  Mixed,  8e.  June  Chicks, 
60c  per  hundred  lower  than  above  prices.  On  orders  for  400  or  more  chicks  take  discount  of  50c  per 
hundred,  C.  O  D.  Can  book  your  order  by  sending  10#  of  the  amount— balance  C.  O.  D.,  postage  added. 
Order  today.  Free  catalog.  Special  Book  on  care  of  Chicks  with  each  order  amounting  to  $8  or  more.  8  to 
10-Week  Pullets  ready  for  Immediate  delivery.  HUBER'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  S«.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  “direct” 

Large  size  husky  chicks  from  Free  range  high  producers.  Disease  unknown  on  our  farm.  285  to  312  breeding  of  large 
size  chalk  white  eggs.  19  years  breeding  of  white  leghorns  exclusively.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  circular. 

H.  C.  ASHBEKY  &  SON  BOX  R  SODUS,  N.  Y 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

Each  pen  contains  10  birds.  Report 
for  week  ending  April  23,  1928 : 

The  production  for  the  25tli  week  at 
the  Vineland  International  Egg-laying 
Contest  was  3,851  eggs,  or  an  average 
of  59.15  per  cent.  The  production  to 
date  is  88,907  eggs. 

Pen  91,  a  White  Leghorn  pen,  owned 
by  Gus  Walters,  New  Jersey,  is  high  for 
the  week  with  58  eggs.  Pen  25,  a  R.  I. 
Red  pen,  owned  by  Pinecrest  Orchards, 
Massachusetts,  is  second  with  57  eggs, 
and  pen  99,  a  White  Leghorn  pen,  owned 
by  Woods  Poultry  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is 
third  with  55  eggs.  Pen  25,  owned  by 
Pinecrest  Orchards,  is  high  for  the  con¬ 
test  with  1,387  eggs.  Pen  53,  a  White 
Leghorn  pen,  owned  by  Fox  &  Son  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  second  with 
1,281  eggs,  and  pen  22,  a  II.  I.  Red  pen, 
owned  by  Pine  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  is  third  with  1,243  eggs. 

Within  the  past  few  days,  copies  of  the 
official  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the 
World's  Poultry  Congress,  which  was 
held  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  last  Summer, 
have  been  received  by  those  New  Jersey 
poultrymen  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  members  of  that  congress.  The  re¬ 
port  takes  the  form  of  a  rather  large 
volume  of  over  500  pages.  A  full  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  story  of  the  con¬ 
gress  and  exhibition  is  given,  together 
with  the  memorable  addresses  which  were 
delivered  by  Canadian  officials  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  International  Association  of 
Instructors  and  Investigators  in  Poultry 
Husbandry  during  he  Congress.  These 
are  well  worth  reading  and  studying. 
The  body  of  the  report  of  proceedings  con¬ 
tains  all  of  the  important  papers  de¬ 
livered  before  the  various  sections  of  the 
congress,  and  over  150  splendid  discus¬ 
sions,  each  accompanied  by  brief  notes 
on  questions  and  answers  which  occurred 
at  the  close  of  the  reading  of  each  paper. 
This  part  of  the  report  forms  a  great  and 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  deal¬ 
ing  with  all  phases  of  modern  poultry 
keeping  and  the  arts  and  sciences  apper¬ 
taining  thereto.  It  would  be  a  fine  library 
for  every  poultry  breeder  in  New  Jersey 
to  possess,  read  and  study.  There  is  no 
one  place  wherein  so  much  valuable  data 
and  information  concerning  modern  poul¬ 
try  husbandry  can  be  secured.  The  book 
is  handsomely  bound  and  beautifully 
published.  It  is  being  sold  at  the  re¬ 
markably  low  price  of  .$3.  Copies  may 
be  secured  (in  English  or  in  French 
language)  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts, 
which  probably  will  not  be  very  long,  by 
writing  to  Mr.  Ernest  Rhoades,  Transpor¬ 
tation  Bldg.,  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  send¬ 
ing  remittance  for  $3.  Poultrymen 
should  take  advantage  of  exceptional  op¬ 
portunities  like  this  to  procure  for  them¬ 
selves  poultry  reading  matter  of  highest 
possible  grade.  Several  important  dis¬ 
cussions  of  egg-laying  contests  and  of 
poultry  selection  and  breeding  generally 
are  offered  in  the  report  of  proceedings. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — A.  L.  Vree- 
land,  N.  J.,  1.208:  R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  1,- 
100;  H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y.,  1,070. 

White  Wyandottes. — Gouverneur  Cad- 
walader,  Pa.,  946 ;  W.  G.  McNees,  Pa., 
817. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass., 
1,387 ;  Pine  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass., 

I, 243 ;  Charlescote  Farm,  Mass.,  1,219. 

Jersey  Black  Giants.  —  William  E. 

Rock,  N.  J.,  712 ;  W.  Roger  Test,  N.  J., 
641. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. — Fox  &  Son  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,281 ;  C.  W.  Brown, 
N.  J.,  1,238;  Edwin  Carey,  Ohio,  1,209. 

Miscellaneous. — Stephen  H.  Costa,  N. 

J. ,  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  771 ;  J.  I.  Lyle, 
N.  J.,  White  Orpingtons,  757. 


Canned  Tomatoes  for 
Coccidiosis 

This  winter  a  great  many  of  the  broiler 
growers  here  have  had  trouble  with 
coccidiosis.  A  poultry  feed  representative 
working  this  district  advised  the  follow¬ 
ing  cure  for  this  disease :  For  two  days 
add  1^  tablespoons  Epsom  salts  to  the 
drinking  water.  The  following  two  days 
take  all  water  away  and  give  in  its  place 
all  the  canned  tomatoes  the  chickens  will 
consume.  The  dry  feed  not  to  be  changed 
during  this  treatment.  To  us  this  is  a 
new  and  startling  remedy.  What  is  your 
opinion?  MRS.  H.  R.  H. 

Lincoln,  Del. 

Well,  perhaps  it  is  worth  trying.  The 
canned  tomatoes  are  rich  in  certain  vita¬ 
mins  needed  by  young  animals,  though  I 
do  not  know  of  any  effectiveness  that 
they  possess  as  destropers  of  the  organ¬ 
isms  that  cause  coccidiosis.  I  had  a 
small  flock  of  chicks  a  few  years  ago 
that  were  apparently  dying  rapidly  from 
coccidiosis.  I  had  made  the  foolish  at¬ 
tempt  to  rear  them  in  one  end  of  a  long 
poultry  house  that  I  had  not  cleaned 
and  disinfected  with  sufficient  thorough¬ 
ness  to  make  it  safe  for  baby  chicks — ■ 
and,  aside  from  plently  of  milk,  I  ex¬ 
hausted  the  family’s  supply  of  canned 
tomatoes  in  their  feeding.  The  chicks 
continued  to  die  while  eating  the  canned 
tomatoes,  while  no  one  in  the  family 
appeared  to  suffer  from  being  deprived 
of  them,  from  which  I  argued  that  it  is 
pretty  difficult  to  save  a  chick  that  is 
infected  by  the  germs  of  coccidiosis,  and 
that  our  folks  don’t  care  much  for 
canned  tomatoes,  anyway.  M.  B.  D. 


Pinecrest  Orchards 
Strain 

R.I.REDS-GR0WN  CHICKS 


One  to  seven  weeks  old.  Eight  to  ten 
weeks  old  pullets  now  ready.  Stock 
100%  free  white  diarrhoea.  State  tested. 
Foundation  stock  came  from  the  high¬ 
est  egg  production  farm  in  the  U.  S.  If 
70U  want  EGGS  try  our  pullets.  We 
rave  a  few  thousand  day-old  chicks 
to  sell  up  to  May  14. 

Writ*  for  Circular  and  Price*. 

Scott  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Groton,  Mass. 


I 


Hubbard  Farms 
S.  C.  Red  Chicks 

have  a  reputation  for 

Livability — Vigor — Fast  Growth — 
Egg  Production 

Every  one  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  REDS. 
All  breeders  blood-tested  free  from  White 
Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  help  and  inter¬ 
est  you.  Our  chicks  will  pay  you  profits. 
Full  satisfaction  always  euarauteed.  We 
are  the  largest  breeders  of  Rhode  Island 
Redsin  the  world.  Three  and  fourweekold 
chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 
REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  MAY  DELIVERY. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  225,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Insure  Your  Profits 

With  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

CHICKS 

Bred  from  thousands  of  officially  banded 
breeding  hens  with  long  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestry. 

$12.00  Per  100  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  and  Columbian  Wyan 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
MinorcaB,  Brown  and  Whits  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection.  100j<  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


sred'  BABY  CHICKS 

Every  chick  has  a  200-egg  sire  or  better.  Every 
breeder  is  State  tested  twice,  free  from  white  diar¬ 
rhoea.  Your  success  depends  on  clean,  vigorous 
chicks,  with  the  "lay”  instinct  bred  into  them. 

Official  contest  records  up  to  259  eggs,  why  not 
start  withja  tested  And  proven  strain — They  oost  no 
more— Catalog  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  80  Attleboro,  Muss. 
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SINGLE  COMB  gy  Vt.  Certified  Rnd  tested 

;  ISLAND  REDO  ggrtST 

ductlon.  Males  from  200  egg  hens,  February  hatched 
pullets,  8  weeks,  *1.85;  X0  weeks,  *l.»0.  March  and  April 
hatched  pullets.  STARTED  CHICKS,  3  weeks.  See.  BAST  CHICKS 
until  June  1— 25-S5.50,  50-S10.50, 100  up  SOo  each.  500-S96. 
1000-4180.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS.  R.  N.  10,  Hartland,  Vt. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flock* 

S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $2.75 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  3.00 
S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  •  3.50 
S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain  3.50 
Mixed  Chicks  -  -  -  -  2.50 
100*  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  writs  for  circular. 

J.  N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  ,A. 

200,000  “CHICKS”  1928 

"GOOD LING’S"  SUPER  QUALITY 
These  Prices  effective  May  15th 
From  Free  Range  Breeder * 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  15  50  100  500  1000 

Young  and  Barron  Strain  *2.75  $5.00  *  9.00  *42.50  *80 
Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  1.00 
Hrnllerq  I  Heavy  Breed .  1.75 

Broilers  Light  Bree(, .  2.50  .  ..  . . . 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  lOOyf  Livs  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R  1,  Box  Y.  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

Rahv  Chirks  FromFree Ran*e Sfock 

EJClU y  vllILIVp  100%  .Lire  Delivery  Guaranteed 

„  LOTS  .  ...  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . f  8.00 

Barred  Rocks . .’ .  10.00 

S.  O.  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00 

S.  L.  Wyandottes .  11.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  6.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  B  OO 

Light  Mixed  .  7.00 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 
Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 


PREPAID  0ELIVEIT  10O5t 
X00  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorn . *11.00  *50.00  *100 

Bd.  Rooks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds .  13,00  60.00  180 

Wh.  Wyandottes  and  Blk.  Minorcas  14.00  85.00  120 

Assorted — Light,  8e;  Heavy,  Ho;  Pekin  Ducklings,  880. 
Immediate  delivery.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 
Bank  reference.  TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  -  Liberty,  B.  Y. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Our  Giants  big  winners,  leading  shows,  all  stock  trap- 
nested,  blood  tested  chicks,  *28.00  hundred.  Order 
from  this  ad.  LONGVUE  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N-  Y- 

Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  Special  May  Prices. 
Catalog.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  M.  A- 
Campbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 

PRICES  REDUCED  Get  our  circular  of  a  Tancred  Strain 
Single  Comb  wllite  Leghorns. 

BEFORE  BUYING  Every  chick  hatched  from  our  own 
■  cnuADll  fiUlAlfC  breeders.  We  guarantee  satisfac- 

LtutlUnfl  LnlUIAo  tion.  ADAIAH  DeNEEF  -  SODUS,  H.  T. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Farm  Salvation 

It,  is  passing  strange  that  farmers  East 
and  West  will  continue  to  look  to  poli¬ 
ticians  for  easement.  They  can  read 
about  the  election  slush  funds  to  buy 
Ibe  immortal  souls  of  enough  Congress¬ 
men  to  drain  money  from  the  public  into 
the  coffers  of  the  bribers.  Farmers  do 
not  put  up  any  of  this  tainted  money, 
and  should  know  that  the  beneficiaries 
of  it  will  bleed  them  for  the  givers. 
After  millions  worth  of  money  and  time 
have  been  lost,  collected  by  “lame  ducks” 
on  surveys,  junkets  and  discussions,  not 
one  cent  return  has  ever  come  to  any 
honest  farmer.  See  the  men  trekking 
away  to  the  cities  because  the  farms 
have  dropped  in  profits  and  price  while 
the  taxes  have  risen.  See  labor  and  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  farm  with  costs  exalted.  At 
the  rate  of  spread  during  the  past  10 
years,  what  will  it  be  in  another  10? 
Is  it  not  time  for  farmers  to  do  a  little, 
thinking?  Every  proposed  movement 
made  has  been  to  draw  the  cinch  tighter. 
The  Government  has  given  them  co-op¬ 
eration  in  exchange  for  the  votes  of  the 
leaders  of  it.  It  helps  tie  farmers  and 
their  products  in  the  irresponsible  power 
of  these  .leaders.  Farmers  have  meekly 
submitted  to  this  and  to  all  manner  of 
inspectors  and  overseers.  And  yet  they 
themselves  have  the  greatest  power  of 
all  classes. 

Food  is  man’s  primary  need  and  farm¬ 
ers  only  produce  it.  They  could  bring 
every  one  of  these  puny  tyrants  to  them, 
on  their  knees,  clamoring  for  it.  They 
could  have  a  fair  price  for  every  bushel 
of  grain  and  vegetables  if  they  would 
stop  this  incessant  work  of  unbalanced 
production,  and  change  to  growing  some 
of  these  products  that  are  imported.  They 
grow  too  much.  The  majority  of  them 
are  working  day  and  night,  while  mak¬ 
ing  drudges  of  their  families  to  grow  all 
they  can  of  a  few  things,  and  practically 
dumping  it  in  the  backyards  of  middle¬ 
men,  practically  begging,  “What  will  you 
give  me  for  it?” 

Now  suppose  all  these  necessities  were 
short,  so  business  had  to  hunt  for  enough 
to  go  around.  It  would  then  be  roads 
full  of  trucks  hunting  it  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  would  be,  “What  will  you  take?” 
The  wheat,  potato  and  other  growers  of 
surplus  will  think  when  they  read  this 
far:  “This  is  the  work  I  am  fitted  and 
rigged  for,  and  it  is  easier  to  continue 
to  grow  more  and  more  of  it,  hoping  for 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era.”  That  means 
progressive  dissolution.  That  plan  has 
been  followed  long  enough  to  show  the 
dangers  of  ultimate  ruin.  Farmers  have 
been  encouraged  in  it  by  the  press  agency 
of  business,  finance  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  “Efficiency,”  “larger  re¬ 
turns  from  smaller  areas,”  “more  and 
higher-priced  fertilizers,”  “labor-saving 
machinery”  and  every  kind  of  advice  to 
get  larger  amounts  of  these  few  sur¬ 
plus  products,  and  more  money  from 
the  scant  supply  in  the  farmers’  pos¬ 
session.  The  whole  land  is  swarming 
with  beardless  college  graduates,  inciting 
more  milk  in  the  dairy  section,  more 
wheat  where  it  is  the  ruling  crop,  more 
potatoes,  pork,  poultry  in  their  sections 
to  break  the  local  and  national  markets. 
Every  expense  is  advised  from  cod  liver 
oil  to  expensive  harvesting  combines,  and 
when  these  interests  have  “schools,” 
ostensibly  for  education,  but  really  to 
make  sales,  you  can.  always  find  men  and 
women  there,  paid  by  the  Government, 
and  perhaps  by  the  interests  to  send 
farmers  to  banks  to  borrow  money  for 
purchases.  What  the  farmer  needs  to 
do  is  to  hang  to  what  money  he  has  and 
produce  a  shortage,  a  small  supply  for 
the  demand.  He  would  make  more  money 
after  one  year  of  total  idleness  than  in 
both  years  working.  lie  would  do  better 
to  produce  half.  If  this  plan  was  adopted 
a  lot  of  greedy  fellows  would  plan  to 
produce  double  and  spoil  it  all,  but  the 
way  is  to  ease  up  on  the  old  surplus  stuff 
and  grow  things  freighted  into  local  sec¬ 
tions  and  across  oceans.  We  buy  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  bushels  of  flax 
seed  which  if  grown  here  would  reduce 
the  area  for  other  products;^  60.000.000 
more  sheep  would  put  on  25  per  cent. 
Sugar,  peanuts,  oil-bearing  beans  and 
other  things  would  jump  us  another  25 
per  cent. 

Not  a  thing  should  be  freighted  across 
a  county  or  State  line  to  sell  that  could 
he  grown  in  them.  Has  any  reader  known 
of  anything  like  this  being  recommended 
by  press  agents,  Congress  or  the  swarm 
ostensibly  working  for  the  uplift  of  farm¬ 
ers?  Every  influence  is  for  the  benefit 
of  business.  The  men  who  grow  food, 
who  should  be  the  most  prosperous,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  honor  list,  have  proved 
easy  victims  for  manipulators,  and  every 
year  the  cinch  tightened.  Yet  it  all  de¬ 
pends  on  himself.  He  can  make  business 
come  to  him  on  its  knees.  He  can  bal¬ 
ance  production  with  a  shortage  of  all 
of  it,  and  shortage  means  money  and 
respect.  Now  it  is  surplus  and  no  profit. 

Some  can  see  that  this  surplus  produc¬ 
tion  is  what  causes  the  shortage  of  farm 
money.  What  think  you?  Cannot  Con¬ 
gress  and  alleged  friends  and  leaders  see 
it?  Estimate  the  money  made  by  trans¬ 
porting  bulky  farm  raw  materials,  by 
selling  implements  and  contrivances  to 
produce  them,  by  middlemen  handling 


them  for  the  spread,  by  the  importation 
of  things  that  we  should  grow,  and  by 
the  amount  of  government  and  farmers’ 
organization  money  paid  to  men  who 
would  have  to  work  for  a  living  if  this 
surplus  did  not  furnish  a  basis  for  their 
useless  jobs.  Think  you  any  of  them 
want  to  interfere  with  their  own  income 
or  the  profits  of  business? 

Men  may  talk  of  debentures,  storage, 
tariff,  land  banks,  organization  and  co¬ 
operation  in  sales,  all  of  which  is  to  pull 
money  in  appropriations  for  the  leaders 
of  the  different  cliques  who  advocate 
these  different  things  and  cannot  agree 
because  the  leaders  of  each  want  the 
pelf.  They  are  all  poison  gas  to  asphyxi¬ 
ate  the  farmer.  They  are  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  If  a  section  had  a  short  crop 
not  one  of  them  is  needed.  Success  de¬ 
pends  on  a  shortage  which  will  not  have 
to  be  dumped  on  a  buyer.  It  depends  on 
the  farmer  doing  his  best  to  grow  a  little 
of  sectional  and  national  deficits  which 
suits  his  section,  of  every  food  and  fiber 
needed  by  the  great  American  family,  and 
by  himself  taking  it  easy  and  keeping  his 
wife  in  the  house. 

The  latest  heresy  preached  in  Ohio  is 
that  the  farmer’s  wife  is  his  business 
partner  in  production.  How  about  the 
wives  of  the  carpenter,  plumber,  painter 
and  bricklayer?  Are  they  expected  to 
handle  tools  beside  their  husbands  to 
help  push  production  and  assist  him  in 
his  extremity?  Should  the  good  farm 
wife  be  a)  partner  to  work  in  dairies  and 
poultry  houses  to  get  money  for  farm  im¬ 
provement  and  sidetrack  a  mortgage? 
The  more  they  do  is  more  damage  to  him 
and  every  farmer  everywhere.  The 
farmer  has  but  one  problem,  shortage  of 
money.  Shortage  of  food  will  make  that 
problem  evanescent.  His  salvation  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  himself.  If  he  does  not 
do  his  own  thinking  and  get  out  of  his 
rut,  he  will  get  poorer  and  more  despised. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

Farm  Relief  at  Home 

As  years  of  plenty  go  swinging  by, 
we  must  know  that  it  is  not  always  so, 
and  prepare  to  step  backward  or  swing 
forward  as  the  case  may  require.  Uncle 
Sam  has  many  things  on  his  hands  al¬ 
ready,  and  we  would  best  not  hurry 
about  making  him  sovereign  king  of  the 
farm.  Let  us  go  forward  knowing  that 
we  are  to  earn  our  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow,  and  sometimes  a  few  drops 
of  heart’s  blood  is  required  of  us  for 
good  measure.  A  careful  study  of  just 
what  can  be  produced  and  consumed  at 
home  will  be  the  watchword  with  us 
this  year. 

Winter  is  gone  and  soon  we  shall  be 
in  the  heart  of  the  battle  for  a  food 
supply  this  year.  The  asparagus  and 
the  rhubarb  supply  must  be  abundant, 
for  at  no  other  time  do  we  crave  so 
much  and  have  so  little.  And  the 
dandelion,  if  given  a  bit  of  rich  ground, 
will  furnish  food  that  is  fit  for  a  king. 

It  is  hard  to  decide,  while  waiting 
for  those  parsnips  and  roots  of  horse¬ 
radish,  to  be  released  by  the  frost, 
whether  it  is  the  end  of  the  harvest  or 
but  the  beginning.  We  must  be  sure 
that  the  strawberries  are  working  full 
time,  for  they  will  make  dinner  a  de¬ 
light  and  ease  up  a  bit  on  the  grocer’s 
bill.  Raspberries  fit  in  nicely  between 
the  strawberry  and  blackberry  time 
and  the  hurrying  days  of  harvest. 
There  is  room  for  a  few  cherries  in 
most  garden  schemes,  and  we  shall  try 
to  introduce  a  few  blueberries  into  the 
garden  this  year. 

I  speak  mainly  of  the  more  delec¬ 
table  foods,  for  they  are  most  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence  on  our  New 
England  farms  and  I  have  no  doubt  in 
your  own  garden,  east,  west,  north  or 
south,  some  of  these  little  people  of  the 
soil,  who  come  to  your  relief  in  early 
Spring,  Summer  and  Fall,  ax*e  not 
present.  If  not,  why  not? 

Maine.  david  t.  doyen. 

How  the  Small  Flock  Pays 

Two  years  ago  from  25  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  20  White  Leghorns,  I  sold 
$40,  worth  or  chickens  when  weighing 
from  2%  to  3  lbs.  each,  and  more  than 
the  above  amount  in  eggs.  Flour  ex¬ 
cepted,  this  small  flock  paid  the  family 
grocery  bills  for  four  of  us.  I  also 
had  the  eggs  and  chickens  desired  for 
table  use,  I  consider  the  above  clear 
profit,  too,  as  all  of  the  feed  was  raised 


on  the  farm,  and  the  fowls  had  free 
range.  Who  can  say  the  small  flock 
doesn’t  pay?  w.  h.  h. 


Transportation  of  Pupils 

What  are  the  school  laws  in  regard  to 
transportation  of  children  living  over 
two  miles  from  consolidated  school? 
Agreement  here  was  to  transport  all  chil¬ 
dren  to  and  from  school,  as  the  State 
would  pay  one-half  of  the  cost.  I  have 
taken  this  matter  up  with  the  trustees 
and  superintendent,  but  they  refuse  to 
carry  my  children.  Is  a  trustee  allowed 
to  collect  a  salary  from  school  for  carry¬ 
ing  his  child  to  and  from  school?  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  law  reads  where  they  carry 
one  they  must  carry  all.  Have  the  trus¬ 
tees  any  authority  to  refuse  transporta¬ 
tion  for  my  children?  Are  bonds  required 
from  a  person  carrying  children  to  and 
from  school  in  an  automobile?  Is  a 
trustee  elected  for  one  year  or  five? 

New  York.  mrs.  J.  b. 

The  trustees  or  board  of  education  have 
authority  to  arrange  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  your  children.  The  constitution 
guarantees  that  you  shall  have  convenient 
school  facilities.  If  you  are  stranded 
more  than  two  miles  from  school  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  consolidation  it  is  probable  that 
transportation  should  be  established.  The 
law  does  not  provide  that  where  one 
child  is  carried,  all  must  be  carried.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  probable  that  the  commissioner 
has  issued  such  a  ruling  in  a  particular 
case.  In  the  first  instance  all  details  of 
transportation  are  left  to  the  board  of 
education.  Where  there  is  dissatisfaction, 
appeals  are  sometimes  made  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education. 

You  cannot  collect  a  salary  from  the 
district  for  carrying  your  child  unless 
the  board  has  authorized  you  to  perform 
this  service.  D.  B.  d. 


All  Catalog  Prices 
Reduced  10% 


Readers  of  this  paper  have  so  heartily 
endorsed  the  sale  we  have  run  for  the 
past  two  months  that  through  volume 
business  we  are  enabled  to  continue  the  sale 
for  another  month.  DEDUCT  10%  FROM 
THE  CATALOG  PRICE  YOURSELF. 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and 
enameled  Wash  Basin,  Com¬ 
plete  with  all  Fittings  and 
Five-Year  Guaranteed 

K;  Was  $57.50.  Now 


Heating  Plant 

Complete  for  6  Rooms 
6  Radiators,  Large 
Steam  Boiler,  Pipe 
Fittings,  Air  Valves 
and  Asbestos  Ce¬ 
ment. 


Was  $175 
NOW 

$157.50 


WF  PAY  The  Freight 

*  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 


J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


D  ARY  II I  P  if  Q  R*£  and  husky.  Pennsylvania’s 
WHO  I  n  I  U  IV  v  finest  production  strains. 

For  May — Light  Breeds,  1  Oc;  Heavies,  1  2c.  Order  now. 
MILTON  POULTRY  PARM  and  HATCHERY,  Milton,  Pa. 


Immense  Hatches 

of 


R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks 
and  S.C.  White  Legh  orns 

hat?hes,.i,1}  tiles0  three  money-making  breeds  are 
coming  splendidly.  With  good  growing  weather  and 
prices  down  close  to  production  cost,  there’s  a  chance 
to  make  real  money  with  these  chicks.  Remember, 
tney  are  standard  Rosemont  quality — tlie  result  of  17 
years  consistent  breeding  for  heavy  egg  production, 
correct  body  type  and  sound  color. 

From  the  beginning,  Rosemont  Chicks  have  been 
advertised  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  This  in  itself 
is  proof  that  they  are  giving  satisfaction. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  AND  WEEK  OF  MAY  21 

wh!VEeEDlSeghorns  50  100  500  ,00° 

Utility  Matings  . $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Select  Grade  A  .  6.50  12.00  55.00  110.00 

BARRED  ROCKS,  R.l.  REDS 

Utility  Matings  .  6.75  13.00  62.50  125.00 

Select  Grade  A  .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Wh.  WYiAN  DOTTES,  Wh.  ROCKS,  Br.  LEGHORNS 
Utility  Matings  .  7.50  14.00  70.00  140.00 

J.Bifi'SS’c*  «iA««  “*  IM0 

Blood-Tested 

State  Certified  . 12.00  23.00  112.50  220.00 

MIXED  CHICKS  .  5.00  9.00  45.00  88.00 

All  shipments  prepaid.  We  guarantee  you  100%  live 
delivery  plus  complete  satisfaction. 

Illustrated  Catalog  Sent  FREE  on  Request. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 


PINE  TREE 


“Dependable  Chicks” 
at  Lowest  May  Prices 

Special  attention  to  health  factors — ail  flocks  in¬ 
spected  by  licensed  veterinarian.  The  weather  is 
right;  prices  are  down.  Order  •  Dependable  Chicks” 
from  the  old  reliable  Pine  Tree  Hatchery. 

Prompt  Deliveries  50 

White  Leghorns  . $6.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

and  Barred  Rocks  . 7.75 

White  Wyandottes 
and  White  Rocks  . 

Good  Mixed  Chicks  . 

Special  Matings —  _  _ 

We  prepay  all  charges  and  guarantee  safe 
arrival  and  complete  satisfaction. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Ready  May  15th 

Write  for  special  prices 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Jos.  D.  Wilson, 

QUAjjTvImtvKt.  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


BABY  CHICKS 


50 

100 

500 

$11.00 

$52.50 

13.00 

62.50 

..  9.00 

16.00 

77.50 

9.00 

45.00 

per  chick  higher 

U  I  t£  Gt  Large  type  Tancred-Barron 
*  ■■  ■  wrfi  ^V.  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

8c.  From  my  own  bred-to-lay  flock.  100 7S  live  deiiv- 
ery— JUNE.  E.  L,  BEAVER'S  HATCHERY  •  McAlisItrville,  Penns. 

CHICK S  7i-  IIP  Roeks>  Reds»  Wyan.,  Leg.,  Mixed. 

S-llU/iVO,  •  L  ill  Free  range.  Del.  guar.  Catalog 
Prices.  LONG  S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Boi  50.  Millerslown,  P». 

CHIRKS  Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8e 
umunu  for  June.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlistemlle.  Pi. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  Syte 

Prices  right.  DAVID  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

DUCKLINGS  WHITE  PEKIN— 25  or  more  25e  each, 


2MK  year. 


-  -  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 

.EAHL  SEAMANS,  Factoryvllle,  Pa. 


White  Indian  Runner 
Bourbon  Red  Turkey 


EGGS 


Prices  reasonable.  ALICE 
TRAMMEL,  Princess  Anne,  Md- 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  C0MFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most,  tamilies  year  or  more.  Send  $1  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R.  Burlington,  Vt. 


CHICKS,  $8  Per  100  T 

We  are  offering  our  fine  pure-bred  chicks  at  rock  bottom  prices  for  May  and 
June.  Same  carefully  culled  stock  and  high  quality  breeding  as  before  but  prices 
are  down.  Order  today  and  get  the  extra  chicks. 


A  arieties  Prices  on —  25  50 

S.C.  Wh.,  Buff  and  S.C.  &  R.C.  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas.$5.00 

Brd„  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks ;  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  6.00 

White  Wyandottes;  Black  &  Buff  Minoreas .  6.50 

S.  C.  White  Minoreas ;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  8.00 

Jersey  Giants . 13.00 

Heavy  Assorted  .  5.50 

Light  Assorted  . .  ,  4.50 

Mammoth  White  Pekins  .  6.50  13.00 

White  Indian  Runners  . 5.75  11.50 

We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  will  ship  C.O.D.  if  you  wish.  Send  $1  foi 
each  100  chicks  ordered.  Pay  postman  the  rest.  .  * 


100 

$9 

11 

12 

15 

25 

10 

8 

25 

99 


500 

$45 

55 

60 

75 

50 

40 


1000 

$90 

110 

120 

150 

ioo 

SO 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS,  Per  100 

If  'your'  order  reaches  us  at  once  we  will  include  10  extra  chicks  with  each  100  y( 
order.  Write  today.  Do  not  delay.  Our  Pay  Streak  chicks  are  3c  per  chick  higher  th£ 
above  prices.  Same  offer  of  10  extra  chicks  holds  good.  They  are  worth  the  differenc 

COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO.,  Box  205,  TIRO,  < 
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May  12,  1923 


Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested — Certified — 
Trap-Nested  Under  State  Supervision 

For  eight  years  we  have  specialized  EXCLUSIVELY  55 Sr  mjpfl  •tlal* 

_  _  _  golden  Dollars  Strain.  q0W 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Pullets 

Backed  by  Definite  Performance  Records 

■p1  VERY  hen  breeder  in  our  flocks  lias  produced  201)  eggs  or  better  in 
her  pullet  year  by  actual  trap-nest  records.  Every  breeder  has 
been  blood-tested  and  certified  by  State  officials.  These  tests  made  for 
four  consecutive  years,  have  always  shown  our  flocks  100*  perfect,  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  bacillary  white  diarrhea.  Our  big  snow-white  eggs 
sell  at  a  premium  on  the  New  York  market.  Chicks  from  our  breed¬ 
ers  will  make  golden  dollars  for  you. 

"Profit*  from  Poultry,"  by  Paul  F.  Smith,  the  man  who  built  a  $30,000  a  year 
business  on  a  12-acre  farm.  Write  for  your  copy.  It’s  free,  but  worth  a  lot. 

VINELAND  TRAP-NEST  POULTRY  RANCH 
Paul  F.  Smith,  Prop.  8  Main  Rd.,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


AAIHENEON  CHICKS/ 


EXHIBITION  QUALITY-  BRED  TO  LAY 


CHICKS 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.00 

$90.00 

.  5.50 

10.00 

47.00 

90.00 

,  6.50 

12.00 

58.00 

110.00 

.  6.50 

12.00 

58.00 

110.00 

,  7.09 

13.00 

62.00 

,  7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

,  5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

05.00 

;.  Full 

count.  live 

delivery  guaranteed. 

IERY, 

Box  92, 

ATHENS, 

OHIO 

SATISFACTION  —  PROFIT 

Granite  Springs.  N.  Y.,  April  2,  1928. 
a  yualltiJIR  “I  enclose  herewith  our  check  for  $210  for  which  please  send 

us  1.500  White  Rock  chicks  at  your  earliest  convenience.  Your 
last  year’s  White  Rock  chicks  gave  a  very  good  account  of  them- 
sehes  and  compare  favorably  with  some  of  the  high  pedigreed 
chicks  we  purchased  at  many  times  the  price  you  charge  for  yours.” — Granite  Springs  Farm,  By  B,  H.  Freeman. 
WHAT  IS  QUALITY  STOCK  WORTH  TO  YOU? — Can  you  write  such  a  letter  on  your  last  year’s  purchase 
of  chicks?  If  not,  why?  Hundreds  of  our  customers  are  making  good  money  from  Atheneon  Chicks  which  is 
the  reason  why  they  come  back  to  us  year  after  year. 

S.  C.  Wrhite,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  . 

S.  C.  Anoonas,  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . . . 5.50 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  6.50 

White  Wyandottes.  Black  and  W’hite  Minorcas  . . . 6.50 

Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . . .  7.00 

Buff  Rocks,  Silver  Campines  . . . . . 7.00 

Heavy  Mixed  (Odds  and  Ends)  . 6.50 

Save  time — order  direct  from  ad.  Prices  effective  May  Sd  to  June  1st. 

C.O.D.  shipments  postage  extra.  ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY, 

.  i  i  i  -  .... 

NIAGARA  “QUALITY”  CHIX  AND  DUX 

1,  2  &  3-week-old  chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money 

Notv  is  the  time  to  order  NIAGARA  Chix  for  your  Winter  layers.  NIAGARA 
Chix  have  a  country-wide  reputation  for  vigor,  vitality,  and  rapid  development 
into  profitable  layers.  NIAGARA.  Chix  are  from  hardy,  northern  grown,  free 
range  breeding  flocks  selected  and  bred  by  the  Hogan  System.  We  can  now  supply 
you  w'ith  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Wyandottes 
and  Pekin  Ducklings,  at  13  cents  and  up. 

Our  guarantee  protects  you  and  insures  you  profits  and  satisfaction. 

FOR  BIGGER  POULTRY  PROFITS  GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Aetociation 

(.  Niagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1887  Ref erence :  State  Bank  of  Ransomville 


NATIONAL  CHICKS-MAY  DELIVERY 


C.O.D.  or  cash  with  order.  Send  $1  for  each  100 
chicks  ordered.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive. 


60  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns . $5.76  $11  $52.00  $100 

Bid.  &  Wrh.  Rocks,  Reds-Bl.  Minorcas  6.75  13  62.00  120 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.00  9  43.00  85 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  8  37.50  75 

Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  shipped 


prepaid  and  100°o  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 


lo  EXTRA  CHICKS  With  every  100  chicks  ordered  during  May  and 

June  we  give  10  extra  chicks  without  charge. 
REDUCED  PRICES  —Prices  on  our  high  quality  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 
Have  been  drastically  reduced.  Write  for  information. 

w  ......  OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

L,very  bird  m  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flooks  are  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  the  Poultry  Department  of  the  Ohio 
State  University.  GUARANTEED  CHICKS.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plan. 
1  ou  can  t  lose  with  our  chicks.  Get,  our  May  and  June  prices. 

HOVTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  101  MAIN  STREET,  HO  YTVILLE,  OHIO 


$1.00  Down - Balance  When  Delivered 


CHICK 

OFFER 


PRICES 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Tancred  &  Barron  White  Leghorns  1 

$  6.00 

$u.oo 

$53.50 

$100.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks — and  R.  I.  Reds 

6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

110.00 

White  &  Buff  Orps. — Silver  &  White  Wyn. 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  (Marcy  Strain) 

11.00 

20.00 

95.00 

180.00 

Other  breeds  at  low  prices.  Heavy  mix.  10c  each. 

Quick  delivery. 

CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY,  196  N. 

MAIN 

ST.,  CONTINENTAL,  OHIO  | 

you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world  s  best  V 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred.  Ferris, Owen  Farms, Daniels,  4 
Thompson,  Martin.  Shepard.  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically yA 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds**', 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  ^ 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices. 

Fair  port,  N.  Y.?*'/ 


F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bos  40 


schweglers  ’THORO  BRED"  baby 


AND  LAY 


CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breedi 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vige:  for  generations.  They  lay  l 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  Whi 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Rei 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  10  c  and  up.  100 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chi 
__  As3n.  Write  toe  iy  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N. 


FOR  YERRS  WE  HRISE 

HATCHED  *”t>SOLD 


POSTPAID  PRICES,  Effective  May  7th —  25  59  100  509  1009 

Wh  -  JIr--  Blk.  Leghorns,  Sheppard  Anconas,  Hvy.  Mixed. $3. 25  $5.00  $9.50  $46.00  $90.00 
B.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds.  BL  Min..  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns....  4.00  6.50  12  00  57  00  110  00 

Wh.  Wyandottes.  Bf.  Orps..  Bf.  Rocks  .  4.25  7  00  13  00  62  00  120  00 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wh.  Minorcas _  4.75  8.50  lfi'oo  76  00  150  00 

Wyokoff  Wh.  Leghorns.  Buff  Minorcas  .  4.50  8.00  15.00  DkOO  140.00 

Light  Mixed  .  3.00  4.50  8  00  38  00  75  00 

Pekin  Ducklings  28c  each.  Not  postpaid  to  Canada.  We  ship  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Best  personal  attention  to  all  orders.  Ref.:  Farmers  State  Bank  Free  Catalog 
THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  D,  NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO 


Care  with  Capons 

I  made  this  mistake.  Do  not  make  a 
similar  one.  After  caponizing  I  placed 
sis  and  eight  capons  in  a  few  coops. 
The  following  morning  I  found  two  or 
three  dead  in  each  coop  where  I  put 
more  than  four.  They  are  very  easily 
killed  when  trampled  on,  which  they 
will  do  in  roosting,  if  crowded. 

North  Carolina.  J.  w.  hodges. 


Crop-bound  Fowls 

I  have  just  noted  the  question  about 
crop-bound  chickens.  We  have  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  this  crop-bound 
condition  in  turkeys  here  in  the  South. 
Some  people  say  cut  the  crops  open  as 
the  answer  to  this  question,  but  I  have 
worked  out  a  treatment  that  seems  to 
cure  every  one.  I  make  a  coop  so  low 
that  the  turkey  will  have  to  sit  down, 
the  lower  the  better.  If  the  crop  is 
hard  work  it  with  the  hands  about  once 
a  day.  This  low’  coop  gives  the  mass 
a  chance  to  pass  through  the  orifice. 
I  found  that  the  crop  became  bound  be¬ 
cause  the  food  hung  down  so  low  that 
it  would  not  pass  through  this  orifice. 
Making  the  fovd  sit  on  it  knees  raises 
the  crop  up.  Give  water  and  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  anything  to  eat  during  the  treat¬ 
ment.  Even  after  the  crop  is  empty 
it  takes  the  muscles  around  the  crop 
a  few  days  to  regain  their  strength. 
This  remedy  has  been  worth  consider¬ 
able  money  to  me  in  turkey  raising. 

Texas.  j.  e.  fitzgerald. 


A  Home  Flock  of  Turkeys 

I  want  to  tell  our  readers  about  some 
I  have,  only  a  few  though.  I  wintered 
five  hens  and  the  tom.  On  March  21  I 
got  my  first  eggs,  held  them  until  I  had 
eight,  and  set  them  under  a  chicken  hen. 
I  got  nine  morei  and  set  them ;  then  got 
two  and  three  a  day  and  set  nine  more. 
I  have  13  eggs  on  hand  now ;  got  five  to¬ 
day,  so  the  one  that  started  laying  March 
21  is  still  laying.  These  eggs  on  hand 
now  I  will  hold  for  about  14  days,  and 
try  hatching  them  in  the  incubator. 

I  feel  real  proud  of  my  turkeys,  as 
last  year  -was  my  first  year  with  them.  I 
bought  two  settings  of  eggs,  and  hatched 
out  11  poults  on  June  28.  Sold  a  few 
toms  weighing  14  lbs.  dressed.  My  tom 
now  weighs  28  lbs.,  and  my  hens  are  big, 
weighing  12  to  15  lbs.  I  expect  the  first 
hatch  May  3.  I  hope  to  have  good  luck, 
and  somehow  I  know  you’ll  wish  me  the 
same.  mrs.  p.  f. 


Cornell  Poultry  Formulas 

The  Cornell  poultry  department  ad¬ 
vocates  a  combination  of  scratch  grain 
and  mash  for  feeding  young  chickens. 
During  the  first  four  to  six  weeks,  any 
time  between  eight  and  ten  o’clock 
each  morning,  chicks  should  be  fed 
enough  dry  mash  to  last  them  until 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Grain  should 
be  put  before  them  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  mash  they  eat.  Both  grain 
and  mash  should  be  fed  in  shallow 
boxes  or  troughs. 

The  grain  mixture  for  this  period 
consists  of  40  lbs.  of  cracked  wheat 
and  60  lbs.  fine  cracked  corn.  The 
mash  mixture  consists  of  30  lbs.  yellow 
cornmeal,  20  of  wheat  bran,  15  of  flour 
wheat  middlings,  10  of  fine  ground 
heavy  oats  or  oat  flour,  10  of  fine 
ground  meat  scrap,  5  of  bonemeal,  10 
of  dry  milk  products,  and  %  lb.  salt. 

For  the  first  four  to  six  weeks,  the 
mash  is  usually  left  before  the  chicks 
until  the  grain  is  fed  and  the  grain  is 
left  before  them  until  the  mash  is  fed 
the  following  day.  Liquid  skim-milk 
is  recommended  in  place  of  water  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week.  Fine  oyster  shell 
may  be  fed  if  desired  in  separate 
dishes  or  on  the  floor.  Grit  or  char¬ 
coal  are  not  necessary  but  may  be  fed 
the  same  as  oyster  shell. 

If  liquid  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  is 
available  as  a  drink,  the  dry  milk 
products  recommended  in  the  mash 
mixture  should  be  omitted.  If  re¬ 
ground  heavy  oats  cannot  he  obtained 
for  the  mash,  the  cornmeal  may  be 
increased  from  30  lbs.  to  40  lbs. 

For  chicks  from  six  to  twelve  weeks 
old  a  grain  mixture  consisting  of  60 
lbs.  cracked  corn  and  40  lbs.  whole 
wheat  are  recommended.  From  12 
weeks  to  maturity  200  lbs.  cracked 
corn,  200  lbs.  whole  wheat  and  100 
lbs.  heavy  oats  are  recommended.  The 
same  mash  mixture  as  the  one  on 
which  the  chicks  are  started  should 
be  used  throughout. 

During  the  first  six  weeks  the  chicks 
should  be  fed  more  mash  than  grain. 
The  second  six  weeks  they  should  have 
about  equal  amounts  of  mash  and 
grain,  and  after  that  more  grain  than 
mash. 


JARVIS’^ 

*Jr  White  Leghorn  ftllflTQ 
and  Barred  Rock  villLlVu 


Bred  for  Livability ,  EggsandProtit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
free  from  disease  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  type.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English-Holly  wood  and  Beall-Tanered  breeding. 
Jarvis  Barred  Rocks  are  of  a  blending  of  proven 
high  producing  blood  lines. 

Roth  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  are 
rich  in  the  blood  of  250  to  300-egg  foundation  blood 
lines— blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg  Record 
Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breeding.  All 
houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in  clean,  sanitary 
condition,  insuring  freedom  from  disease.  Out¬ 
breeding  methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy, 
Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Production  Quality  that 
grow  quick  and  pay  big  prolits.  Guaranteed  good 
quality-.  Hatches  every  day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt 
shipments.  lOO*  live  delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong, 
sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Our  15th  year  producing 
high  quality  chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
our  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
nearest  plant. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS 

Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  Frankfort,  Del. 

Largest  breeders  and  hatohers  of  White  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Rocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

All  chicks  for  1928  will  be  sired  by  males  whose 
dams  have  laid  200  to  282  largo  white  eggs  in 
a  year.  If  you  want  largo  Leghorns,  large  white 
eggs  and  good  Leghorn  type,  we  are  interested. 
Three  nearest  dams  of  our  chicks  average  well 
over  200  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  in  a  year.  If 
there  is  anything  in  breeding  we  have  them  and 
at  16c  to  20c  each.  Send  for  circular  at  once. 
GARLAND  FARMS.  Dept  8,  GARLAND,  PA. 


REDUCED 

PRICES 

BROOKSIDE 

CHICKS 


>  better. 

ORDER 

NOW. 

50 

100 

500 

$4.76 

$  9.00 

$42.50 

6.76 

11.00 

52.50 

5.75 

11.00 

52.60 

6.00 

11.50 

55.00 

4.25 

8.00 

38.00 

All  from  healthy  bred  to  lay  free  range  breeders, 
not  forced  by  artificial  lights.  Brookside  chicks  are 
as  good  as  18  years’  hatching  and  breeding  experi¬ 
ence  can  make  them.  None  better.  " - 

50 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $1.75 

Tancred  Leghorns .  6.76 

Barred  Rocks .  6.75 

R.  I.  Reds .  6  00 

Asst.  Chicks .  4.25 

3009  S.  C.  W,  Leghorn  Pullets,  ready  Juno  1st. 
10  Weeks  Old  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices, 

Shipped  parcel  post  PREPAID;  safe  delivery  and 
full  oount  guaranteed. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farms 

Dept.R,  E.C.  Brown,  Sergeantville,  N.J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


Linesville’s  /Cg  *• 
Sturdy  Chicks  / 

WIN  GOLD/^* 
MEDAL 

for  Vocational/  ^ 

School  Boy  in  Ai®  A? 
Peansylvs- 
nia’s  State  / ^ 

best  project 

$926.40  /  4* 

clear  in  6  .aS* 

months./ 


Per  Chick 
DISCOUNT 
from  June 
1st  on. 

You  can  do 
as  well.  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  these 
Well  -  Bred, 
Sturdy  Chicks; 
and  the  Story 
of  this  Boy’s 
Success  sent  free. 
All  Leading  Breeds. 
Write  now. 


HIGH-QUALITY 

BatoyCliiclLS 

_  BIG  MAY  REDUCTION 
Barred  and  White  Box 
Wyandottes  and  Reds 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Mixed — 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM.  Phone 308,  Cheslerlown,  Md» 


/  50,000  Weekly.  Prepaid.  100#  Live  Delivery  Guar- 
anteed.  All  flocks  culled.  60  100  100 

White,  Buff  aud  Brown  Leghorns.  ..$6.60  $12.00  $46.00 
Wh.  and  Barred  Rocks,  B.  Minorcas 

Wh.  Wyandottes .  7.50  14.00  61.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds  8.00  16.00  68.00 

Buff  Minorcas .  8.60  16.00  62.00 

Black  Giants  and  Light  Brahmas _  12.60  24  00  84.00 

Anconas.. .  7.00  18  00  60  00 

Heavy  Mixed.  $12  per  100.  Odds  and  Ends,  $9  per  lOO 
Pekin  Ducks.  $30  per  lOO.  Catalog  in  Colors  Free. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  32  BUCYRUS, OHIO 


Quality  Baby  Chicks,  $10  per  100  up 

Our  May  Hatched  Baby  Chicks  Prices  are: 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff .  *12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  I  4  per  100 

White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  10  per  100 
CUSTOM  HATCHING— June  and  July.  *2.00  less. 
Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks — 
Light,  10o  Light  and  Heavy.  1 2c  Heavy.  14c. 
Better  place  your  order  rltrht  now.  Thousands  hatching  dttlly. 
Active,  Husky.  Bure  Tired  Chicks.  Twelve  varieties.  We  hutch 
all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  Postapre  ore  paid. 
Send  for  booklet.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  MAIN 
STREET.  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  Phone  :  1604  or  337. 


I 


•Pit  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


759 


WHITE 

DIARRHOEA 


\A7p  have  had  no  white  diarrhoea  since 

*  ®  feeding  Collis  Dried  Buttermilfc 
to  our  chicks.  We  gave  the  babies  30%  but¬ 
termilk  in  dry  mash  for  two  weeks,  gradu¬ 
ally  reducing  the  quantity.  Keeps  them 
thriving  and  growing  splendidly.” 

Burdon  Hunter,  Tampa,  Florida. 

C°IUPURECC^ 


will  make  your  flock  pay  you  more  money 
—saves  the  chicks,  speeds  up  growth,  makes 
early  layers, shortensmolt, fights  coccidiosi3, 
helps  keep  the  entireflock  healthy,  vigorous. 

FREE 

Read  this  40  page  poultry  manual,  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  and  full  of  valuable  pointers 
and  hints  that  help  to  make  poultry  pay. 
Write  for  it.  Send  your  feed  dealer’s  name. 

COLLIS  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept. 26  CLINTON,  IOWA 


Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In.  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send 
vou  plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater,  for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The 
Putnam  Brooder  Heater  holds  1_  quart  of  oil 
and  burns  10  days  without  attention.  Try  the 
brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the.  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  When  ordering, 
iilease  give  your  dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my 
free  Booklet,  ‘‘Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM,  Inc.,  Route  564  B  Elmira,  N.Y. 


CARPENTER’S 

Original  Hickory 
Rod,  Spring  Door 
Coops.  For  hand¬ 
ling  and  shipping 
Poultry. 

Price  $1.00  F.  O.  B.  Orange,  Va. 

Send  all  orders  direct  to 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 

Brightwood,  Virginia 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 

DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  IF.O.B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00)  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BUY  OF  WENTWORTH  BROS. 

Manufacturers  of  Poultry  Equipment 
CORNISH,  MAINE  -  -  Get  Circulars 

FEED 

MIXERS, 

Etc. 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  Higher  ami  Prices  reduced 
for  May  and  June.  Leghorns,  lOc 
each;  Hocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  12c 
each;  Light  Brahmas,  16c  each. 
Postpaid.  100  %  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  Special  Price 
on  Three  Hundred  or  more. 

THE  WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 
^  Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

WILL  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Light  Mixed . 7c  Owen’s  Strain  Reds,  12c 

S. C.W.  Leghorns,  8c  S.C.  W.L.  Wyckoff,  12c 

Rocks  and  Reds,  10c  Heavy  Mixed .  9c 

Halt  cent  leas  on  500  lots.  One  cent  less  on  1  000  lots 

Postage  paid  and  we  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELIER.  Prop.,  United  Phone,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  fiUAUANTEED 


& 


Prices  Effective  May  20th.  50  lOO  lOOO 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $4.50  $  8  00  $  70 

Brown  Leghorns  -  •  -  4.50  8.00  70 

Barred  Rocks  -  -  -  -  5.50  10.00  90 

S  C  R  I.  Reds  -  •  •  5.50  10.00  90 

Black  Minorcas  ...  6.00  11.00  1 00 

Mixed  Chicks  -  -  -  4.00  7  00  60 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


More  About  Goose  Raising 

Since  my  article  on  the  geese  appeared 
in  the  March  17  issue  about  every  con¬ 
ceivable  question  has  been  asked,  and  to 
relieve  myself  of  more  writing  I  will  give 
an  answer  to  some  of  the  questions  which 
may  be  a  help  to  even  those  who  have 
not  written. 

Since  the  failure  with  turkeys  by  so 
many  on  account  of  the  black-head  dis¬ 
ease,  it  seems  that  those  who  have  raised 
the  former  have  in  many  instances  turned 
to  the  geese.  It  is  a  good  change,  and 
when  conditions  are  suitable  the  geese 
will  pay. 

Fall  is  the  correct  time  to  begin  with 
geese.  They  should  be  in  their  new  homes 
early  in  September  or  October,  so  as  to 
get  well  acquainted  before  breeding  be¬ 
gins  in  February  and  March.  While  old 
mature  breeders  are  best  for  stock  birds, 
they  also  cost  more  to  purchase ;  $10  each 
is  a  fair  price  for  good  birds  of  any 
breeding  age.  Young  stock  one  year  old 
will  lay  and  produce  goslings,  will  adjust 
themselves  to  new  homes  and  surround¬ 
ings  quicker  than  old  birds,  increase  in 
value  each  successive  season  until  very 
old.  Geese  moved  in  the  late  Spring  may 
stop  laying  and  not  lay  again  until  the 
following  season. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  buy  goose  eggs 
for  hatching  if  they  must  be  sent  by  ex¬ 
press  long  distances — especially  so  if  these 
are  of  the  larger  varieties  such  as  Tou¬ 
louse  or  Embden.  These  eggs  are  large 
and  are  so  shaken  in  transit  that  a  poor 
hatch  is  usually  the  result ;  they  may, 
however,  be  carried  by  motor  any  dis¬ 
tance  if  care  is  taken  to  pack  securely  and 
place  upon  a  cushion  or  something  soft 
so  as  not  to  jar  them. 

Do  not  attempt  to  incubate  goose  eggs 
in  an  incubator  unless  you  know  what 
you  are  doing — invariably  the  result  of 
beginner’s  work  is  a  failure  along  this 
line,  though  experienced  persons  can 
hatch  strong  goslings  in  the  ordinary  ma¬ 
chine. 

To  the  experienced  hand  it  is  quite  an 
easy  matter  to  tell  the  sex  of  geese,  but 
the  beginner  will  have  to  study  his  birds, 
note  their  actions,  and  thereby  form  his 
own  conclusions.  We  can  usually  guess 
closely  when  the  birds  are  very  small,  and 
be  still  more  certain  when  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  six  months.  The  males 
are  more  masculine  in  build,  have  shrill 
voices  wdiere  the  female  has  a  heavy 
coarse  note.  Ganders  stand  more  erect, 
and  in  the  breeding  season  carry  the 
necks  partly  curved.  Watch  them  in 
Spring,  the  female  goes  ahead,  and  the 
gander  brings  up  the  rear.  Then  after 
mating  time  is  over  and  the  ganders  are 
quiet  and  silent,  this  is  usually  reversed, 
and  the  ganders  go  about  their  business, 
and  the  females  do  the  following. 

In  the  Chinese  varieties  it  is  quite  easy 
to  distinguish  the  sexes,  as  the  gander  has 
a  very  large  heavy  knob  at  the  base  of 
the  bill.  Both  geese  and  ganders  have 
this  characteristic  but  more  pronounced 
in  the  male.  They  also  stand  perfectly 
erect  through  the  breeding  season,  and 
you  might  often  think  they  would  fall 
over  backward — but  they  won’t.  In  all 
varieties  when  laying,  the  goose  has  a 
very  round  plump  stern  which  nearly  or 
quite  touches  the  ground,  while  in  males 
this  is  far  less  pronounced,  and  often  he 
has  a  single  fold  of  loose  skin  only.  These 
points  should  make  reasonably  certain 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  your 
geese,  but  if  you  have  failed  in  all  of 
them  and  possess  two  ganders  which  you 
know  are  ganders,  place  them  together, 
and  with  them,  in  a  single  pen,  containing 
no  other  geese,  put  the  bird  which  you 
are  doubtful  about,  and  they  will  soon 
tell  you  if  it  is  a  male  or  a  female.  If 
a  male  they  will  fight  it  away.  If  a  fe¬ 
male  they  will  fight  each  other,  in  their 
efforts  to  claim  the  goose — here  again  is 
proof  of  a  “survival  of  the  fittest”  in  all 
forms  of  wild  life,  for  the  stronger  will 
win,  and  the  weaker  will  fall.  Order 
your  breeding  geese  eai’ly  in  Summer 
after  the  laying  season  is  over,  and  have 
them  shipped  to  you  in  September  or 
October. 

As  to  inbreeding  many  have  asked 
whether  or  not  they  are  safe  in  ordering 
a  trio  of  geese  from  a  single  breeder, 
fearing  that  he  might  send  them  related 
stock.  Don’t  be  scared  about  inbreeding. 
More  people  have  been  scared  than  hurt 
by  it  (when  properly  carried  on).  It 
isn’t  my  desire  to  talk  on  the  subject  of 
inbreeding  in  this  article  (we’ll  leave 
this  until  some  future  time),  but  you 
need  have  no  hesitancy  in  ordering  your 
geese  from  any  reputable  breeder  who  ad¬ 
vertises  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  He  will  tell 
you  if  he  can  send  you  unrelated  stock, 
and  if  perchance  he  does  send  a  trio  of 
much  the  same  lines  you  will  be  just  as 
succssful  as  though  one  was  black  and 
the  other  white,  so  far  as  producing  good 
goslings  is  concerned.  It  is  true  that  a 
cross  between  two  distinct  breeds  of  birds 
or  animals  lends  a  rugged  constitution  to 
the  offspring,  and  just  as  true  that  too 
close  breeding  will  start  them  on  the 
downward  path,  but  they  can  stand  a  lot 
of  close  breeding  and  you  will  never  know 
about  it  unless  you  are  told.  Inbreeding 
has  long  since  passed  the  experimental 
stage  at  our  farm,  and  this  unseen  ghost 
has  never  yet  appeared  to  us  though  many 
of  our  bird  and  animal  lines  have  been 
carried  close  for  years.  At  this  time  I 
have  in  progress  an  experiment  with  in- 
breeding  white  mice.  We  have  carried 
the  same  blood  line  five  generations  by 
mating  little  brothers  and  sister  together, 
at  which  stage  we  find  the  resulting 


"KEEP  A-GOING  on  NOPCO- 
even  if  the  Sun  does  shine” 


It’s  mighty  profitable  to  feed  Nopco 
Cod  Liver  Oil  all  through  the  dark 
winter.  It  keeps  the  flock  in  condi¬ 
tion,  increases  egg  production,  gives 
life  and  body  to  the  little  fellows. 
And  it  is  just  as  necessary,  just  as 
profitable  to  keep  on  feeding  Nopco 
now,  even  though  the  sun  is  shining 
in  good  earnest  again.  Nopco’s  rich 
Vitamin  A  and  Vitamin  D  content 
will  supplement  the  work  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  green  food,  give  profitable 
results  that  those  elements  cannot 


give  alone.  The  sun  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  furnish  Vitamin  D  all  the 
time.  It  does  not  shine  every  day 
and  the  birds  naturally  seek  the  shade 
when  it  does.  When  a  hen  eats  a 
ration  with  NOPCO  in  it  she  cannot 
help  getting  both  Vitamins  D  and 
A.  NOPCO  is  a  guaranteed,  tested, 
always  available  source  of  both 
Vitamins  D  and  A.  Costs  less  than 
2c  per  hen  per  month — only  7c  per 
hen  for  an  entire  summer. 

Nopco — every  day  in  the  year . 


NOPCO 

Cod  Liver  Oil 


Dealers!  We  can  serve 
you  promptly  through 
your  jobber.  Write  us 
today  for  particulars. 


Fill  in  coupon  for  our  free  illustrated  book. 

■■•••■••••■•■••••••A*** •••■•••••••••••••••••■••■•••»«•*•••• •••■-■■■■••rr 

National  Oil  Products  Co.,  Inc.  651 

Reliners  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  25  years 
30  Essex  St.,  Harrison,  N.  J. 

Kindly  send  me  your  free  book.  No  obligation. 

R.  F.  D . . . . . . 

I  buy  my  poultry  supplies  from.. 


— State.. 


neglect  them  now 

THEY’VE  got  the  right  start — now  keep  them 
growing.  After  the  chicks  have  been  brought 
safely  through  the  first  eight  weeks  danger  period — 
Don’t  Neglect  Them!  Quisenberry  Quality  Growing 
"Mash  with  Buttermilk  will  bring  your  pullets  to 
maturity  and  into  laying  at  least  a  month  earlier 
than  when  fed  on  ordinary  feeds.  Early  Maturity 
and  Heavy  Laying  Means  Profits  For  You! 


f|UIS  enberrV 

Wdalit/ 

I  mjgnreirvjidJd.T.-#  „ 


Quisenberry  Quality  Growing  M ash  with  Buttermilk  con¬ 
tains  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Cod  Liver  Oil  Meal,  Meat  and  Bone 

Scraps, Oil  Meal, Dried  Buttermilk, 
proper  Minerals,  and  other  Qual¬ 
ity  ingredients.  It  has  no  equal  for 
quick  growth  and  development.  Use 
it  freely  this  year  and  watch  the 
difference  in  your  profits. 

FREE  —Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us 
for  “Crows  and  Cackles,”  a  magazine 
choke  full  of  information  of  interest 
and  value  to  eyery  poultry  raiser.  It 
points  the  Quisenberry  Way  to  Bigger 
Poultry  Profits . 

Quisenberry  Feed  Mfg.  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  Dept.  R.  N.  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Vht  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Hatching  eggs  during  season.  High- 
class  young  toms  to  head  flocks  already 
established  that  need  the  addition  of 
fresh  blood  from  vigorous,  early  matur¬ 
ing,  heavyweight  strains.  We  can  also 
furnish  complete  foundation  flocks  or 
young  hens  for  purebred  breeding  flocks. 
Montcalm  turkeys  are  big  boned,  deep¬ 
breasted,  beautifully  bronzed  birds  bred 
from  20-lb.  hens  and  35-lb.  tons.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery  of  eggs  and  birds 
or  adjustment  will  be  made  at  full  value. 

Write  for  catalog  and  price * 

MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3 
Box  L 

PHoenixville,  Pa. 


TURKEYS  and  PHEASANTS 

Mammoth  Bronze,  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red,  Narra- 
gansett  Eggs,  price  60c  and  up,  immediate  delivery. 
Aiso  eleven  varieties  of  Pheasant  Eggs.  Circular  free 

BALLSTON  GAME  FARM,  Box  R,  BALLSTON  SPA,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Large  type,  vigorous,  exhibition  quality.  Production 
bred,  grow  heavier,  economical.  Catalog  free. 

25..  .*8.00,  50..  .*16.50,  100..  .*80.00.  1000  .  *880, 
K.  HOJiMAN  Box  1  LAIKELTO.N,  N.  J. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  White  Indian  Runner 
Ducklings  and  Eggs.  20th  vear. 

ALDIIAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
Isllp,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


PFKIN  D1IGK1  INGS  best  quality— *26  per  100,  or 
rciun  UUWRUIlUd  *»so  per  1000,  prepaid.  100% 

live  delivery  guaranteed.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY, 8ucYrui, Okie 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  and  Bronze  Tnrkor  Egg-,.  *6 

per  12  postpaid.  Bronze  Cobblers.  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm,  Box  29,  SallerjTille,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  925  per  hundred,  de. 

livered.  Small  lots,  S28.  HARRY  LESTER.  Ranscnuille,  N.  T. 


ForSale-BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS  55:SS  &ri! 

MRS*  L.  M-  WAGNER  R.  1  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y. 


WhiteChineseGoose  Eggs,  5  0c  ea. 

S5.0O  per  dozen.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Port  Royal.  P» 


O  F/~*  C  Barred  Rocks,  Reds, 
V/l  AJL  v/AO  White  Leghorns 

*10.00  a  100— from  our  heavy  egg  strains. 
Every  chick  guaranteed.  Mixed.  *8.00  a  100. 
Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Postage  Prepaid. 
Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


Zeller’s  Extra  Quality  Chicks 

Barron  English  Large  Type  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks.  Trapnested,  production 
bred  matings,  *13  per  190,  *62  per  600,  *120 
per  1000.  Also  quality  White  Wyandottes, 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Circular  free.  10% 
EDGAR  A.  ZELLER.  2014  Manadi  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  STRAINS. 

LOTS  OF .  lOO  500  lOOO 

*8.00  *87.00  *70.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed- 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PRICES  AFTER  MAY  15th.  lOO 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  *  8.00 

Barred  Bocks  .  9.00 

White  Bocks,  K.  I.  Beds  .  10.00 

Mixed  for  Broilers .  6.50 


600,  ?$c  less,  1000,  lc  less.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  ULSH  POULTRY 
FARM  <  HATCHERY,  Part  Trevsrton,  Pa.  Member  1.  B.  C.  A. 


CHICKS-PULLETS  im&n/SSfc 

•  Ively — May  and  June  Chicks,  6c  and  up.  Older  from 
this  advertisement.  Prompt  shipments.  Catalogue. 

BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Lewis  Farms  CHICKS  pr?Jse<ifo“0Miy 

delivery.  The  best  chicks  science  can  produce,  blood  test¬ 
ed,  fully  guaranteed.  PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS.  Davisvillc,  R.  I. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks.  Penna,  supervised.  Blood  tested  flocks. 
Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  high  egg  production.  Catalogue 

free.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Mifflintown,  Penna. 


/"'ll VC'TU C  Buff  Leghorns,  *10-100;  W.  Leghorns- 
**.£5*8-100;  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  *10-100 ; 
White  Rocks,  *12-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light,  *7.  May 
prices.  100% live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  postage, 
Circular  free.  JACOB  Mil  MOM),  Box  2,  MoAIUtervilte,  I'a. 


PUirifC  Dill  I  CTCBARRON'S  white  LEGHORNS 

UlllUlVd,arULLC  I  0250-311  Egg  strain.  Large  type. 
Excellent  layers.  IMPORTED  direct  from  ENGLAND. 
Catalog  free.  WILLACKER  POULTRY  FARM.BxR,  Haw  Wellington, 0. 


ROYAL  CHICKS  guaranteed  to  li  ve  and 


cular  free.  HOYAL  FA1IM 


produce  profits.  Cir 

BERCEY,  PA. 


ANCONAS 


Baby  Chicks,  finest  stock,  best  layers, 
greatest  profits.  Catalog  FREE. 

VALLET  FARM  R.  0.  BO  WALLKILL,  N.  T. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  ua  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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progeny  fully  as  large  and  as  strong  as 
were  the  original  unrelated  pair.  We  are 
deeply  interested  in  continuing  this  ex¬ 
periment,  to  prove  to  our  own  satisfac¬ 
tion,  just  how  far  it  can  be  carried  with 
no  evil  effect  upon  constitution,  and  to 
give  us  hints  for  our  future  work  along 
the  lines  of  breeding.  Whoever  breeds  is 
confronted  with  these  problems,  and  we 
may  learn  much  by  experience  as  well  as 
what  others  tell  us. 

In  the  North  Country  we  do  not  ask 
our  geese  to  give  us  early  February  or 
March  eggs  because  the  weather  is  too 
cold  then  and  the  eggs  chill  easily  unless 
picked  up  immediately  after  being  laid 
and  kept  in  a  temperature  of  about  60  de¬ 
grees.  Domestic  geese  often  start  laying 
in  January,  especially  in  the  Southern 
States  and  in  warmer  climates.  Where 
this  is  not  desired  you  can  easily  prevent 
them  by  separating  the  sexes  and  keeping 
them  apart  until  ten  days  before  laying 
is  desired.  You  will  note  signs  of  lay¬ 
ing  by  the  folds  in  the  skin  of  the  fe¬ 
males.  Just  prior  to  this  period  the  egg 
bag  enlarges,  the  stern  rounds  out  and 
hangs  low ;  when  this  occurs  the  geese  are 
about  ready  to  start — if  it  is  too  early 
you  should  move  the  geese  to  a  different 
part  of  the  farm — any  place  which  they 
are  not  accustomed  to,  and  this  will  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  laying.  You  have  all 
noted  when  you  bought  a  flock  of  new 
hens,  how  quickly  the  eggs  stopped  when 
moved  home.  Perhaps  a  few  eggs  were 
laid  the  following  days  but  soon  you  got 
no  eggs  at  all. 

It  is  best  to  set  goose  eggs  upon  the 
ground  or  in  boxes  with  a  dirt  bottom. 
Round  out  the  nest,  fill  with  fine  hay, 
making  a  nice  round  nest.  It  is  well  to 
sprinkle  the  hen  with  good  insect  powder 
at  time  of  sitting,  and  once  each  week 
thereafter.  Goslings  are  not  so  sucepti- 
ble  to  lice  as  hens  and  chickens  are — still 
sometimes  they  do  get  lousy.  The  above 
will  clean  the  hen  and  nest  at  time  of 
sitting  and  will  keep  them  free  from  lice. 
We  always  pour  warm  water  around  the 
edge  of  nests  containing  goose  eggs  and 
the  last  week  sprinkle  eggs  freely  when 
hen  is  off.  If  she  sticks  close  remove  her 
for  the  purpose  and  return  at  once.  If 
there  is  enough  moisture  goslings  will  not 
stick  in  the  shell.  If  they  do  the  nest 
and  eggs  are  too  dry. 

Leave  the  young  in  nest  until  24  hours 
old,  then  remove  to  the  brood  coop  which 
is  prepared  in  advance.  The  little  downy 
balls  will  cuddle  under  the  snug  warm 
breast  of  the  mother  hen  for  several 
hours.  Don’t  be  in  a  rush  to  feed  them — 
there  is  enough  yolk  in  their  bodies  to 
supply  the  first  food  and  they  need  no 
other  until  this  has  been  digested  and  has 
passed  off.  There  are  several  formulas 
for  feeding  goslings,  all  of  which  have 
some  merit. 

We  start  them  on  fresh  new  fine  grass 
placed  in  the  water  dishes  which  should 
be  low — not  deep.  Stale  white  bread 
moistened  with  milk  squeezed  fairly  dry 
to  which  a  handful  of  coarse  sand  has 
been  added  will  give  them  a  good  start. 
We  have  used  goats  milk  for  years  to 
moisten  bread  and  feed  with  for'goslings 
and  they  grow  surprisingly  upon  it. 
Cows  milk  ivill  do.  We  do  not  think 
sour  milk  for  goslings  is  as  good  as  fresh 
sweet  milk,  therefore  we  feed  it  sweet.  A 
good  feeding  ration  for  goslings  is  clean 
sound  cornmeal  one  part,  wheat  bran  one 
part,  white  middlings  one  part.  Add 
about  10  per  cent  fresh  beef  scrap, 
moisten  with  sweet  milk. 

Don’t  forget  always  to  keep  coarse  sand 
before  the  youngsters,  and  plenty  of 
green  feed  is  indispensible.  Lettuce, 
dandelions,  or  any  form  of  green  food 
which  they  will  eat  is  good  for  them  and 
they  grow  amazingly.  Our~  experience 
has  been  that  when  kept  confined  in  pens 
for  three  weeks — the  first  three  of  their 
lives — they  do  best,  grow  quickest,  and 
feather  most  rapidly — after  that  age  if 
you  have  plenty  of  run  for  them  they  can 
be  let  out  through  the  day  and  put  back 
in  the  coops  at  night.  Water  is  their 
hobby  and  must  always  be  before  them, 
but  not  in  quantities  for  swimming,  and 
they  do  best  when  kept  out  of  the  pond 
until  well  toward  feathered. 

When  raised  with  the  goose  they  may 
be  allowed  liberty  so  that  they  can  go  to 
the  water,  as  the  mother  knows  then  it 
is  time  to  brood  them  and  will  call  them 
out  and  hover  and  warm  them  when  they 
need  it,  but  a  lien  often  is  a  “goose”  at 
raising  goslings  and  she  will  stand  upon 
the  bank  and  cluck  her  head  off  in  a  vain 
effort  to  dislodge  her  charges  from  the 
water.  When  this  happens,  especially  if 
the  weather  is  cold  and  damp,  the  goslings 
will  chill  and  die.  If  you  raise  with  hens 
keep  the  hens  and  goslings  in  yards. 

These  birds  are  easy  to  fence.  A 
three-foot  woven  wire  through  which  they 
cannot  crawl  will  keep  them  where  you 
want  them.  Remember  you  can’t  raise 
goslings  in  your  garden. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  ground  move 
fences  often  and  give  the  birds  a  fresh 
run.  Small  stakes  will  hold  up  the  wire 
and  these  need  not  be  driven  far  into  the 
ground — just  far  enough  to  stand  up  well 
and  hold  the  wire  in  place.  Provide  shade 
if  none  grows  naturally  within  the  yards, 
else  goslings  melt  easily  on  very  hot  days 
and  die  of  sunstroke.  The  drinking  wa¬ 
ter  is  all  important  and  must  never  be 
neglected — a  wooden  trough  covered  with 
a  board  its  entire  width,  suspended  six 
inches  above  it  will  keep  them  from  get¬ 
ting  into  the  water  but  allows  enough 
room  for  the  heads  to  reach  in  for  a  drink. 

WILLET  RANDALL. 


CLOVERDALE  «£  LEGHORNS 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner 
continuously  for  17  years 

Cloverdale  Leghorns  are  attracting  the  attention  of 
good  poultrymen  all  over  the  country.  For  six  years 
now  we  have  used  only  males  from  hens  that  laid  ideal 
pure  white  eggs,  240  or  over.  Uniform  beautiful  birds. 
We  take  our  hat  off  to  no  breeder  on  egg  quality.  Don’t 
say  I  wished  I  had  or  1  am  going  too,  but  order  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs  now,  if  only  a  few.  25%  off  on  eggs  after 
April  20th,  on  chicks  May  10th.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm  F- JPDropART' 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


riff  fl/C  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  * 
HATCHING  EGGS 

All  breeders  State  tested  and;  free  of  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhoea  for  the  past  six  years.  One  of  the 
oldest  tested  flocks  in  the  State.  Our  customers  are 
raising  90  to  100%  of  our  chicks  without  extra  care 
or  effort.  Give  us  a  trial  order,  after  that  you  will 
be  a  steady  customer.  State  Certified  and  supervised. 

SUN  N  Y BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  R.  D.  2  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 
Member  International  Baby  Chiek  Association 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

26  60  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leoh’ns— Wyckoff  Strain  $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 

S  C.  Everlay  Br.  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8  00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10  00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  .  3.25  B  OO  11.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Ljc  less  in  600  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  Full  count.  100% 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COM  B  1 1 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

OOfin  breeder9  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar,,  Apr.  Bt  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  8rlggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


EWING’S  *white*  LEGHORNS 

give  satisfaction.  24th  year.  White  Leghorns  exclusively. 
For  14  years  males  from  250  to  314  egg  hens  have  sired 
my  stock.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free,  on  farm 
range.  HUSKY  CHICKS  and  FERTILE  EGGS.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  and  quality  that  please.  Catalog  free. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Right 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Warren.  Mgr.,  Mt  Ephraim,  N.  J 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

The  Kind  That  Lay — The  famous  Ilamp.ton  Black  Leg¬ 
horn  Chick,  will  please  you  and  grow  into  best  layer 
and  profit  payer  you  ever  had.  A  trial  will  convince 
you  of  the  superior  merits  of  the  Black  Leghorn.  Write 
today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Bo*  H,  Pittstown,  N  J. 


S.C. White  Leghorn 

Write  for  prices.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N  J. 


White  Wyandottes 

Healthy,  free  range.  State  accredited  Btock.  Good  tvpe, 
large  birds.  Best  for  poultry  and  eggs.  May  chicks, 
*36  per  100.  Special  prices  on  1,000. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS  HAMPTON  FALLS,  N.  H. 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks, $1 5  woGn'ansii"; 

prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  last  3  years.  Real  quality.  Large 
catalog  free.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  195A,  MamBeld,  O. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  Slate  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Low 
prices  on  100  to  1,000.  Write 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK.  PA. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  *’ e “v0®  EuSfS 

$8.00  per  100.  Postage  paid.  100#  live  arrival  guaran 
teed.  J.  A.  BAUMOAKMEU,  Heaver  Sprintrs  Ftt 


PURE  BRED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$10.00,100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00. 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100%  live  dellverv  guaranteed. 

C1IA8.  F.  EWING  let.  1  McCLUKK,  PA. 


UfUITE  DflPIfQ  mil  V  Baby  chicks  from  highest  grade 
nnllL  nUUnO  UHLI  heavy  laying  stock  at  reason 
able  prices.  Circular  free.  THEC.  L.  PD01E,  Jamesville,  N.  Y* 

DAD!  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8  per  100 

T>IJTPP' C  Barred  Rocks . lO  per  100 

UniCAJ  Reds . lo  per  100 

Special  prices  on  600  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Older  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Buy  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  headed  by  imported  Males; 
also  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Big  fluffy  chicles  that  please.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
New  Low  Prices  for  May  &  June.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  60  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  KJ  I  V 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  l/ll  I  A 

$8.00  per  100  $37.50,  500  $70,  1000 

100#  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FA  ft  HI  Box  No.  ‘25  RICHFIELD,  PA 


STATE  ACCREDITED 
TESTED  FOR  T.  B.  AND  B.  W.  D. 

100  300 

W.  Leghorns  -  $12.50  $36.75 

Barred  Rocks,  Red9  -  -  15.00  43.50 

W.  Rocks,  B.  Orpingtons  16.00  46.50 

White  Orpingtons  -  17.00  49.50 

Heavy  lay ingr  flocks  on  free  range.  100%  live 
delivery.  PostDaid.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

A.  B.  HATCHERIES  SAYBROOK,  ILL. 


MULSH’S 

^  CHICKS 


White  Wyandotte .  14c 

White  Rock . 13c 

Barred  Rock .  12c 

Heavy  Mixed .  9c 


100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed. 


J  AS.  E.  ULSII  -  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA 


FERRIS  STRAIN  P  II  I  U  T  C 
WHITE  LEGHORN  O  II  1  Ll  IV  O 
Prices  Effective  May  20th. 

*8.06  Per  160  *76.06  Per  lOOO 

Postage  Paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


May  12,  1928 


WEEK  OLD 


S  WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 


$i 


EACH— F.  O.  B. 

RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

Ready  for  Delivery  on  and  After  May  10th 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

KE1>  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


r— PULLETS— i 

4,000  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Pullets— 

10-12  weeks  old 
Ready  for  shipment,  June  1st 
Extra  fine  stock  at 
ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

Brookside  Poultry  Farms 

Dept.  R  E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n, 


8  lo  12  Week  Old 

S.  C.  WHITE 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 

for  Delivery  May,  June  and  July. 

Write  for  Prices. 


W. S.  VAN  DOZER  Dept.  ft.  SUGAR  LOAF,  N.  V. 


CHICKS 

From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  PER  100 

S.  C.  Whits  Leghorns . $  8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks..  10.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  10.00 

Light  Mixed,  $7;  Heavy .  8.00 

Special  prices  on  600  or  1000  lots.  100%, 
prepaid  and  delivery  guaranteed. 


FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerstown,  Pa,  R.  F.  0.  No.  3 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  $2.25  $4.50  $  8  00  537  58  $70  00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90  00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds....  3.00  5.50  10.00  47  50  90  00 

Light  Mixed..  $7.00  a  hun.  Heavy  Mixed..  $9.00  a  hun. 

100%  (live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Order 
from  Ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  R.  Leister,  Prop.  R.11.  3  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  free  range,  selected  stock 
at  SB. OO  per  100;  *42.00  per  600;  980.00 
per  lOuO.  Hatches  June  5, 12, 19,  26th.  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 

Robert  Clauier  Box  R  Kleinfeltertville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 
Free  Range  Stock. 

Write  for  prices.  Prompt  Live  Delivery. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Prop.  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

lOO  50  25 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds. .  *10.66  *5.50  *8.00 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed.  8.00  4.50  a. 60 

Free  range  liocks,  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


33ABY  CHICKS 

100%  Delivery  SUMMER  PRICES  Catalog  Free 

25  CO  100  COO  1000 


Light  Mixed . 

..  $‘2.00 

$2.75 

$6.50 

$31.50 

$60 

Heavy  Mixed . 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

87.50 

75 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

75 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds  . 

..  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

DO 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  CHICKS 


WHITE  leghorn 

Scud  Order  Now  for  May  Chicks 

riilV  PriMayE2omive  $8.00  per  100  ^$70.00-1000 

VUlA  Postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  60  190 

S.  C.  Reds . *3.00  $5.50  *10.00 

Barred  ltocks...  3.00  6.60  10.00 

White  Leghorns..  2.60  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

600  lots,  y,c  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LACVEK  -  McALISTEKA'ILLE,  PA. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  60  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8  00  $37.50  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3  50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90  00 

R  I  Reds .  3  50  5.50  10  00  47.50  90.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00  32  50  60.00 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


Strickler’s  Quality  June  Chicks 

111k  Hutches  June  4-11-18-25. 

Large  type  Tancred-Bai'ron  English  8.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  254-312  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy 
and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  at  98  per  100.  926 
per  300,  943  per  600,  98S  per  1000.  10% 
books  order.  Free  circular. 

LEON  Alt  D  F.  STItICKLElt,  Box  It,  Sheridan,  I'a. 


ruirirc  LARGE  type  ENGLISH 
LniLAd  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

98.00  per  100  and  912.00  per  100 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  910.00  per  100 
Assorted  .  .  97.00  and  99.00  per  100 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  R.  R.  3,  Millerstown,  Pa- 


CHICKS;;; 


B. 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Barred 
Rocks,  10c;  Reds,  10c;  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  9c;  Heavy  Mixed,  Bo. 
100%  safe  delivery  .guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

W.  AltKY  .  -  COCOLAMliS,  PA. 
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Countrywide  Situation 

Shipments  of  southern  stuff  are  catch¬ 
ing  up  with  the  figures  of  a  year  ago. 
There  is  less  fruit  coming,  but  more  vege¬ 
tables,  especially  from  California.  May 
is  likely  to  be  a  busy  month,  with  a  group 
of  delayed  shipping  sections  swinging  into 
line  together.  Frosts  and  rains  have  done 
much  to  the  crops,  but  the  trucking  re¬ 
gion  is  so  big  and  -wide  that  nothing 
seems  to  keep  down  the  market  supply 
very  long,  and  there  are  competitors  in 
Mexico,  Cuba  and  Bermuda  ready  to  fill 
in  the  chinks.  The  shipping  season  totals 
to  all  fruits  and  vegetables  keep  surpris¬ 
ingly  close  together  year  after  year.  This 
season’s  total  is  639,000  cars  to  about 
the  end  of  April  or  5,000  less  than  last 
season,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  big 
crop  year.  With  a  good  price  expected, 
there  is  always  something  found  to  fill  up 
the  cars. 

WEAKER  POTATO  POSITION 

Potato  shipments  have  scarcely  shown 
the  hoped-for  return  to  top  prices  of  a 
month  ago.  Retail  stores  were  full  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  bought  near  the  highest  figure,  and 
the  dealers  held  them  at  prices  which 
slowed  down  the  demand.  City  consumers 
nowadays  have  a  wide  variety  of  southern 
vegetables  to  choose  from  in  Spring  and 
they  can  set  their  tables  without  pota¬ 
toes,  if  they  like.  There  is  still  time  to 
sell  old  potatoes,  but  new  supplies  in¬ 
creased  greatly  about  the  first  of  May, 
and  there  is  small  chance  of  any  real  po¬ 
tato  shortage.  It  is  mainly  a  question 
of  price  and  holders  may  hope  to  close 
out  with  a  fair  degree  of  satisfaction,  but 
there  is  no  sign  of  the  price  boom  which 
prevailed  in  May  a  year  ago.  There  are 
radio  sets  on  the  back  farms.  Growers 
know  when  potatoes  are  in  short  supply 
and  they  start  right  away  to  scrape  to¬ 
gether  a  few  more  carloads. 

If  Maine  potato  growers  plant  151,000 
acres,  this  acreage  will  be  a  record  break¬ 
er.  It  is  6  per  cent  more  than  last  sea¬ 
son’s  liberal  planting.  Yields  tend  up¬ 
ward  in  late  years.  The  old  average,  tak¬ 
ing  the  10  years  from  1910  to  1920,  wras 
about  200  bushels  per  acre  for  Maine  and 
this  yield  was  a  great  deal  higher  than 
for  the  rest  of  the  country,  being  about 
double  the  average  of  all  the  States.  But 
for  the  past  10  years  the  average  in 
Maine  has  been  about  275  bushels,  the 
result  of  better  seed,  better  spraying,  and 
so  on.  If  the  whole  potato  acreage  gains 
as  much  in  proportion  as  expected  in 
Maine  and  has  a  fairly  good  yield,  the 
marketing  problem  may  be  serious.  The 
gain  of  75  bushels  per  acre  in  the  aver¬ 
age  of  recent  years  in  Maine  compares 
with  25  bushels  gain  in  Vermont,  10  to 
20  bushels  in  Southern  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States,  and  about  10 
bushels  for  all  the  States  together.  The 
South  and  Far  West  have  not  changed 
much  as  groups.  The  trouble  with  the 
potato  market  often  has  been  a  heavy 
yield,  rather  than  a  big  acreage.  >  This 
year  there  is  a  fair  possibility  of  both 
together. 

Potatoes  did  well  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  last  year.  There  were  47,000  acres 
in  the  crop,  of  which  25,000  were  used  in 
growing  certified  seed  stock.  Most  grow¬ 
ers  up  there  had  less  than  10  acres.  They 
use  chemical  fertilizers  mainly  for  pota¬ 
toes.  Estimating  the  acreage  by  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  orders  reported,  the  acreage  will 
be  30  per  cent  larger  this  year,  and  with 
a  fair  crop  season,  shipments  of  table 
stock  to  the  United  States  could  be  in¬ 
creased. 

THRIVING  ON  BERRIES 

The  early  berry  market  belongs  almost 
completely  for  a  time  to  a  group  of  three 
or  four  counties  in  Southern  Louisiana, 
although  thei'e  is  a  good  deal  of  competi¬ 
tion  this  year  from  Alabama.  The  fruit 
ripens  in  April  and  May  in  these 
Louisiana  counties,  just  when  northern 
appetites  are  hungry  for  fresh  fruit  and 
there  is  little  else  in  the  market.  They 
ship  200  to  400  cars  a  week.  This  year 
the  growers  have  been  paid  about  15  cents 
a  pint,  which  would  not  be  a  bad  price 
for  a  quart  basis  in  some  northern  berry 
sections.  The  strawberries  are  grown  in 
small  fields,  1  to  20  acres.  Some  are 
raised  in  backyards  and  gardens.  Selling 
is  co-operative  to  some  extent.  Auction 
sales  dispose  of  the  fruit,  and  the  grower 
is  given  a  sales  slip,  which  he  cashes 
next  day.  The  usual  yield  seems  to  be 
rather  light  compared  with  some  other 
sections.  It  averages  one  year  with  an¬ 
other  about  2,000  pint  boxes  per  acre  for 
the  whole  section.  One  grower  with  only 
one  and  a  quarter  acres  expects  to  round 
out  $1,500  worth,  but  this  is  an  unusual 
yield.  Another  with  three  acres  has  been 
shipping  100  crates  a  day  right  along. 
The  whole  section  is  likely  to  receive 
about  $8,000,000  for  the  crop  on  the  21,- 
000  acres. 

APPLE  EXPORTS 

Exporters  shipped  less  than  half  as 
many  barreled  apples  to  England  the  past 
season  as  in  the  season  before,  and  most 
of  these  apples  might  have  sold  better  at 
home.  Shipments  were  made  partly  in 
the  hope  of  better  prices,  which  never 
came,  and  partly,  as  one  of  the  shippers 
explained,  because  they  did  not  like  to 
disappoint  their  regular  trade  in  foreign 
markets.  The  average  in  February,  for 
instance,  taking  four  big  English  mar¬ 
kets,  was  about  23  shillings  on  Bald¬ 
wins,  or  less  than  $6  per  barrel,  and  al¬ 
most  exactly  the  same  as  in  February, 
1927,  when  apples  were  selling  compara¬ 
tively  cheap  in  the  United  States.  About 
the  same  comparison  applies  to  prices  of 
Ben  Davis  and  Stark,  which  were  selling 


at  $4  to  $5  per  barrel,  or  nearly  the  same 
as  at  the  corresponding  time  the  season 
before.  Western  boxed  apples  of  most 
•kinds  were  selling  actually  lower  than 
either  in  either  of  the  two  seasons  be¬ 
fore.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the 
trade  is  that  it  tended  to  hold  the  mar¬ 
kets  for  another  season.  Shipments  to 
other  countries  sold  rather  better,  as  a 
rule,  than  in  England.  There  is  nothing 
to  show,  in  effect,  from  the  slogan  ap¬ 
pearing  everywhere  :  “Eat  Empire  Fruit.” 
Canadian  apnles  sold  as  high  as  others 
when  they  were  graded  and  put  up  as 
well,  but  when  they  were  not  looking  so 
well,  they  sold  often  a  dollar  or  two  low¬ 
er  than  the  same  varieties  from  the  States 
and  the  average  as  a  rule  was  lower  than 
for  American  apples.  G.  B.  F. 


Disinfectant  for  Egg  Trays 

I  am  using  a  tank  that  holds  50  gal¬ 
lons  to  soak  my  egg  trays.  I  think  it 
advisable  to  use  a  disinfectant  in  water. 
What  do  you  advise?  There  are  several 
that  would  answer  the  purpose,  but  as 
this  has  to  be  renewed  each  week  the  ex¬ 
pense  should  be  considered.  M.  J.  T. 

Bethel,  Conn. 

There  are  many  good  disinfectants  up¬ 
on  the  market,  as  well  as  many  substances 
said  to  have  germicidal  powers  that  they 
lack.  A  large  part  of  these  preparations 
are  coal  tar  derivatives  with  more  or  less 
fancy  names.  Their  germicidal  power  is 
stated  in  terms  of  comparison  with  that 
of  pure  carbolic  acid,  the  latter  being 
taken  as  a  standard.  By  co-efficient  in 
this  matter  is  meant  the  comparative  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  product,  carbolic  acid  be¬ 
ing  taken  for  comparative  purposes.  If 
the  label  of  the  disinfectant  states  that 
it  has  a  co-efficient  of  6,  this  means  that 
it  has  six  times  the  germ  killing  power 
of  pure  carbolic  acid.  By  noting  this  co¬ 
efficient  one  can  determine  the  value  of 
the  preparation  from  a  disinfecting  stand¬ 
point.  Pure  carbolic  acid  would  be  too 
expensive  for  your  purpose  but  you 
could  use  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  creolin 
or  zenoleum  or  V-C-P  (Veterinary  Creo- 
lin-Pearson).  The  latter,  which  you 
should  be  able  to  obtain  from  any  drug 
supply  house,  has  a  co-efficient  of  16-17, 
that  is  16  to  17  times  as  strong  as  car¬ 
bolic  acid.  A  gallon  of  this  disinfectant, 
at  $4.75  per  gallon,  will  make  640  gallons 
of  disinfectant  solution  of  suitable 
strength  for  poultry  keeper’s  purposes  at 
a  cost  per  gallon  of  three-fourths  of  a 
cent.  Corrosive  sublimate  in  a  one  to 
one-thousand  solution  is  a  powerful  and 
cheap  disinfectant  but  has  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  being  an  active  animal  poison 
and  of  acting  upon  metal  surfaces.  It 
could  doubtless  be  used  if  rinsed  off  after 
the  dipping  and  solutions  made  with  it 
may  be  colored  with  a  little  laundry 
bluing  to  warn  of  their  nature.  Fifty- 
seven  grains,  or  practically  one  dram,  to 
the  gallon  of  water  makes  a  1  to  1,060 
solution.  H.  B.  D. 


Cheapening  a  Chick  Ration 

I  am  raising  700  or  S00  young  chicks 
this  Spring.  At  the  price  of  commercial 
growing  mash  it  is  very  expensive,  costs 
$5  per  cwt.  here.  For  a  laying  mash 
I  am  feeding,  one  part  bran,  one  part 
middlings,  one  part  corn  chop,  one  part 
oat  chop,  one  part  meat  scrap.  Could  I 
feed  this  to  the  young  chicks,  say  after 
they  are  one  month  old,  or  what  modifi¬ 
cation  of  this  mash  could  I  use?  This 
mash  cost  me  about  $3  per  cwt.  I  pre¬ 
sume  I  would  need  to  cut  down  the 
meat  scrap  and  possibly  leave  out  the 
oat  on  acount  of  the  hulls.  B.  E.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

Yes,  this  mash  would  make  a  very 
good  one  for  chicks,  though  it  would  be 
improved  by  adding  another  part  of 
cornmeal  and,  if  practicable,  by  replacing 
part  of  the  meat  scrap  with  milk  in 
some  form,  either  as  liquid  skim-milk, 
given  as  a  drink,  dry  milk  in  the  mash 
or  semi-solid  milk  fed  diluted  as  a  drink 
or  as  a  paste.  The  meat  scrap  should 
be  of  high  grade  and  one-fifth  part  by 
weight  is  too  much.  Milk  in  some  form 
is  needed  by  growing  chicks  and  replaces 
meat.  Ground  oats  are  all  right  in  the 
mash,  though,  if  not  finely  ground, ,  the 
coarse  hulls  should  be  sifted  out  of  the 
mash  given  young  chicks.  If  heavy  oats 
cannot  be  obtained,  they  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  by  ground  oatmeal,  or  flake, 
or  by  equal  amount  of  bran.  A  laying 
mash  formerly  recommended  by  Cor¬ 
nell  consisted  of  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  cornmeal,  wheat  middlings,  wheat 
bran,  ground  oats  and  high  grade  meat 
scrap.  This  was  changed  to  a  suitable 
growing  mash  for  chicks  after  they  had 
become  several  weeks  old  by  simply 
adding  another  part  of  wheat  bran.  This 
reduced  the  proportion  of  meat  scrap  and 
added  needed  mineral  matter  to  the 
mash.  It  is  now  felt  by  practically  all 
poultrymen,  however,  that  milk  in  some 
form  is  so  essential  to  chick  develop¬ 
ment  that  it  should  be  made  a  part  of 
all  chick  rations.  M.  B.  D. 


It  was  at  the  Hermann  Park  Zoo. 
One  small  red-haired  boy  set  up  an  xip- 
roar  when  he  was  dislodged  from  the  wire 
netting  surrounding  the  birds.  “Owooo  !” 
he  howled.  “Don’t  wanna  leave  !  Don’t 
wanna  go  until  I  find  out  about  the 
stork!”  “Find  out  what?”  “What  does 
it  do  when  it  gets  tired  of  standing  on 
one  leg?” — Houston  Post-Dispatch. 


Will  your  flock 
be  laying  and  paying 
next  fall ? 

THE  records  Kerr’s  pens  are  making  in  the  egg  competitions  this  year  are 
better  than  ever  before.  At  the  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  competition,  all 
three  of  Kerr’s  pens  are  on  the  honor  list.  At  the  New  York  competition, 
Kerr’s  White  Leghorns  are  fourth  high  pen  in  the  entire  competition  and 
third  high  pen  of  White  Leghorns. 

At  the  Bergen  County  competition  for  the  week  ending  February  25th, 
all  of  the  Kerr  pens  stood  high  on  the  honor  list.  The  Kerr  White  Leghorns 
were  high  pen,  laying  53  eggs  out  of  a  possible  70.  Second  and  third  high 
pens  produced  52  and  51  eggs  respectively,  and  Kerr’s  pens  of  Barred  Rocks 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds  tied  for  fourth  place,  each  pen  laying  50  eggs. 

When  you  buy  baby  chicks  from  the  Kerr  Chickeries,  you  get  the  identical 
blood  that  is  proving  itself  so  prepotent  for  high-egg  production  during  the 
winter  months  in  public  contests. 

Ready  for  shipment,  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  of  each  week 


NEW  LOW  PRICES 


25  50  100  500  1000 

chicks  chicks  chicks  chicks  chicks 


White  Leghorns  . $3.25  $6.00  $11.00  $52.50  $100.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  3.75  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  3.75  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

White  Rocks  .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 

White  Wyandottes .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 


For  Special  Matings  add  3c  per  chick 
to  the  above  prices. 

Write  for  prices  on  chicks  from  blood- tested  stock 


Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  A 
25%  deposit  is  required  with  order;  balance  two  weeks  before  shipment. 
Send  full  remittance  for  quick  shipment.  Remit  with  money  order,  check  or 
cash  in  registered  letter.  If  you  want  a  copy  of  the  new  illustrated  Kerr 
Chick  Book,  write  for  it.  Free  on  request. 


KERR  CHICKERIES  Inc. 

Department  9 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

Frenchtown,  N.  J  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa 


$19  cn  Now  Buys  100  State-Certified,  Blood  Tested,  Specialty-Bred 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  from  Select  WENE  Matings 
$60  for  500;  $110  lor  1,000— IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES. 

HEAVIER  BREEDS  ALSO  REDUCED 


Lour  choice  of  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  from  blood- 
tested  breeders,  $16  per  100;  $77  for  500.  Special  Cross-Breed,  White  Wyandotte — White  Rock 
from  Blood-Tested  Matings  selected  especially  for  Broilers  and  Roasters,  only  $12.50  Der  100-  $60 
for  500;  $110  for  1,000.  ALL  CHICKS  POSTPAID— SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 

S.  C.  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  12  weeks  old.  $1.15  each  f.o.b.  Immediate  Deliveries. 

MATING  LIST  FREE— WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


Dept.  A 


Vineland,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

10,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  7c  each 
10,000  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Chicks,  9c  each 

READY  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Chicks  are  from  Pure-Bred  Flocks, 
and  we  ship  C.  O.  D. 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  306  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D. 


Send  only  $1.00  and  pay 
postman  the  balance. 


Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices. Write  for 


catalog  or  send  full  amount  with  order — save  postage. 

8.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  <fc  Buff  Leghorns;  S,  C.  M.  Anconas . $2.25 

S.C.B.  Minorcas;  Bd.&Wh.  Rocks:  R.C.&S.C.R.1.  Reds  2.50 

White  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 4.25 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed .  2.75 

Aaaorted'Odds  and  Ends . 2.00 

For  Quality  Prices  Add  3c  per  ehick  to  these  prices. 
WOLF  HATCHING  &  -  - 


.  25 

50 

$2.25 

$4.25 

I  2.50 

5.00 

3.00 

6.00 

.  4.25 

8.00 

2.75 

4.50 

.  2.00 

4.00 

BRFFnrer1* rOMP Alii vtS’  8  "-ivV00  «ach-8  weeks  at  75c  each 

BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  3,  GIBSONBURG, 


O. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $2.60  *4.50  *  s.00 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  8.50  4.50  8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rooks .  *.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  These  chicks  are  carefully  selected  from 
our  free  range  stock.  Postpaid.  100*  live  del.  Special 
price  on  large  lots.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  McAlitlaryill*.  Pa. 


Babv  riliflfC  Wkite  Leghorn*,  $10.50  per  10 

"  y  f  VUItK5  R-  ,.  Re4.  -  $12.50  per  10 

^re^dehvery  Hatch  every  week.  Phone  4F14.  Ci. 

CHICK  FARM,  Staatsburg-on-Hudaon,  N.  5 

Buy  Eggs  and  Baby  Turkeys  bAonze* tur™ 

AmencaTs  Creat  Profit  Payers.  Cafalo  ”  Pricw  m 
able.  Write  today.  ESREHSHADE  TURKEY  FARM.  ia,  R.  R„k,  f 


DR.  ROMIG’S  jSS*  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocke,  *10.  “Martin**  Strain”  White 
Wyandotte*,  *18;  Heavy  Mixed,  *7.50  hun.  From  person¬ 
ally  (elected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100*  live 
delivery,  r .  C.  ROMIt,  Vatariaariaa,  Beaver  Springe,  Pa. 


Turkey  Eggs 

MRS.  THURSTON  SMITH 


Purebred  Bourbon  Rede, 
00.00  per  dozen. 
Wappingere  Falla,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  PEKIN  MJCKLINGS, 

yv  live  delivery  guaranteed,  f.  |. 


WS  per  100—100* 

CAR0EE.  HMalaaa.  P, 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Now  I  again  enter  the  fold  of  The  It. 
N.-Y.,  as  I  am  missing  the  exposures  of 
fakes  in  Publisher’s  Desk.  I  think  this 
paper  is  doing  a  noble  act  in  helping  sub¬ 
scribers  to  avoid  being  fleeced  out  of  liard- 
edrned  savings,  possibly  of  a  lifetime. 

Pennsylvania.  H.  H.  s. 

The  above  sentiments  of  a  “strayed” 
sheep  returning  reminds  us  that  we  very 
frequently  do  not  appreciate  the  blessings 
we  enjoy  until  we  have  lost  them  or  been 
without  them  for  a  time.  We  welcome 
the  returning  member  who  we  hope  will 
wander  no  more. 

A  farm  paper  has  an  advertisement  of 
the  North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Co.,  for  $1,  a  year  for  farmers’  accident 
insurance.  Is  it  advisable  to  join  this 
company?  Is  it  safe  to  join?  c.  k. 

New  York. 

The  trouble  that  most  companies  have 
had  with  these  limited  forms  of  policies, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  larger  com¬ 
panies  discontinuing  their  sale  entirely- 
is  that  when  the  insurance  is  purchased 
,  the  contract  is  usually  not  read  and, 
therefore,  hardly  ever  understood,  and 
when  disaster  occurs  in  the  shape  of  an 
injury  or  illness  it  is  often  found  that 
the  particular  disease  is  not  covered  or 
the  insured  is  not  injured  in  the  proper 
way  to  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
limited  policy,  and  this  has  created  so 
much  dissatisfaction  that,  as  above 
stated,  the  principal  companies,  even 
though  this  kind  of  insurance  may  be 
profitable,  prefer  to  retain  the  good  will 
of  the  public  by  not  selling  something 
that  gives  limited  protection. 

These  limited  policies  are  almost  like 
buying  fire  insurance  covering  housesold 
furniture,  and  in  insuring  a  chair  in  one 
room,  some  of  the  bedroom  furniture,  and 
should  a  fire  occur  the  insured  wnkes  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  articles  insured  were 
not  damaged  and  those  that  were  not  in¬ 
sured  were  damaged  or  destroyed. 

We  do  not  believe  in  any  forms  of 
insurance  which  are  restricted  to  certain 
conditions  only,  although  the  limited 
policy  is  perfectly  legitimate,  if  the 
proposition  is  thoroughly  understood. 
Most  people,  however,  who  invest  in  this 
class  of  policies  do  so  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  they  are  securing  full 
accidents  or  health  insurance.  If  those 
taking  out  limited  policies  think  they 
are  getting  a  bargain,  they  are  apt  to 
be  disillusioned  when  an  accident  does 
occur. 


Can  you  give  any  information  about 
the  Bell  Manufacturing  Co.,  1011  Chest¬ 
nut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.?  Some  time 
ago  I  answered  an  advertisement  for 
making  their  smocks.  They  promised  to 
pay  $17  a  dozen  for  making  them,  and  I 
had  to  send  $1.55  for  sample  smock  to 
cover  the  cost  of  same,  which  I  did.  They 
sent  sample  smock,  which  I  made,  and 
then  I  had  to  let  them  know  when  I  had 
finished  it.  I  did  this;  then  they  sent 
me  an  application  blank  stating  that  I 
would  have  to  make  25  smocks  at  $2.40 
a  dozen  until  I  make  up  the  25,  but  they 
do  not  say  anything  more  about  paying 
the  $17  a  dozen,  so  I  don’t  know  just 
what  I  should  do.  I  am  a  widow  with 
four  little  children  to  care  for,  and  have 
very  little  to  live  on.  Sewing  is  the  only 
thing  I  have  had  any  experience  in,  so 
that  is  the  reason  I  answered  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  thinking  I  would  be  able  to  do 
something  to  make  a  living  and  would  be 
able  to  stay  home  with  my  children  also. 
If  these  people  are  not  reliable  can  I  get 
my  money  back,  or  what  can  I  do? 

Virginia.  MRS.  m.  a.  h. 

This  woman  is  another  victim  of  a 
work-at-home  scheme.  The  Bell  Mfg.  Co. 
will  not  pay  $17  a  dozen  for  making 
these  garments.  We  know  of  no  way  to 
secure  the  refund  for  this  woman  who  is 
struggling  to  .support  her  children.  If 
she  sends  it  in  she  will  only  receive  a  re¬ 
quest  to  send  more  money  for  a  larger 
supply  of  material.  The  best  she  can  do 
is  to  keep  the  garment  and  make  what 
use  she  can  of  it. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  finan¬ 
cial  standing  and  reliability  of  the 
National  Business  Brokers’  Corporation, 
whose  main  office  is  Columbus,  Ohio? 
They  have  a  man  in  this  city  listing  px-op- 
erty  to  sell.  They  will  not  list  property 
unless  they  collect  a  small  amount  to 
help  pay  for  advertising  it.  I  showed 


their  agent  a  property  that  I  asked 
$4,000,  for.  He  said  the  property  is 
cheap  at  $5,000,  and  I  can  get  that  as 
easy  as  I  can  get  $4,000.  “All  you  have 
to  do  is  pay  me  $33,  and  in  waiting  60 
days  you  will  get  $4,757,  in  cash.  I 
reached  over  to  the  counter  and  picked 
up  The  R.  N.-Y.,  saying,  “This  publica¬ 
tion  keeps  me  straight  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  strangei's.”  He  listed  a 
propei'ty  of  a  neighbor  for  $15,000,  and 
only  ch  rged  him  $66.  c.  w.  F. 

West  Virginia. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  old  advance 
fee  game  which  The  R.  N.-Y.,  has  been 
denouncing  for  years.  The  pretext  that 
the  money  paid  in  advance  is  to  cover 
advertising  costs  is  not  a  new  one.  The 
prospect  of  making  a  sale  at  $5,000, 
when  the  owner’s  asking  price  it.  $4,000, 
is  old  bait  too.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  are  wise 
to  these  easy  money  schemes. 

I  am  sending  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
game  to  get  some  money  out  of  a  young 
school  teacher.  Last  year  my  daughter 
took  a  training  class  course  in  Bath. 
Steuben  County.  About  March  24  a  book 
agent  representing  the  Class  Room  Teach¬ 
er,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  called  at  the  school 
and  showed  them  a  set  of  books,  $26.75, 
and  also  showed  them  contracts  and  ex¬ 
plained  their  easy  payment  plan.  A  few 
of  the  class  ordered  the  books  and  signed 
the  contract  but  my  daughter  did  not. 
Nevertheless  in  April  she  received  the  set 
of  books.  She  never  opened  the  package 
at  all,  just  retui’ned  them  by  insured 
parcel  post.  That  was  the  last  she  heard 
from  them  until  late  in  the  Fall,  after  she 
began  teaching.  She  received  a  bill  for 
the  books  and  they  also  stated  that  they 
had  her  signed  contract.  They  have  ad¬ 
mitted  receiving  the  books,  but  still  they 
want  her  to  pay  for  them.  They  have 
put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  William 
W.  Fink  of  Chicago  for  collection.  He 
has  written  several  disagreeable  letters 
and  not  long  ago  tried  to  collect  it  by 
sight  draft  through  the  Citizens  Bank  of 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  Now  in  the  last  let¬ 
ter  from  W.  W.  Fink  he  says  she  will  be 
sued  next  week.  She  is  given  12  days  to 
make  full  payment  or  a  snxall  amount  on 
account.  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  any 
way  to  stop  such  a  batch  of  annoying 
letters.  I  don’t  see  how  they  can  do  any¬ 
thing.  Although  they  state  they  have 
her  signed  contract,  she  knows  she  did 
not  sign  anything  and  even  if  she  did  she 
was  not  of  age  at  the  time  and  is  under 
20  now.  E.  i.  F. 

New  York. 

This  experience  is  not  at  all  unusual. 
We  have  many  such  reports  where  young 
girls  have  been  persuaded  to  sign  an 
order  on  the  claim  that  such  a  set  of 
books  is  essential  to  her  being  able  to 
hold  a  position  as  teacher.  This  girl 
signed  no  order.  As  a  minor  she  could 
not  b  eheld  for  it.  She  cannot  stop  the 
annoying  letters,  but  she  can  safely  keep 
her  money  if  she  did  sign  it.  The  time 
for  graduation  is  near  at  hand ;  it  is 
timely  to  warn  parents  of  the  practices 
and  methods  of  strong-arm  salesmen  rep¬ 
resenting  book  concerns  l’esorting  to  such 
methods  as  are  outlined  in  the  above  let¬ 
ter.  School  authorities  who  permit  such 
book  agents  in  the  class  rooms  to  ply 
their  trade  are  subject  to  censure. 

I  answei’ed  an  advertisement  in  a  Bos¬ 
ton  paper.  I  received  the  enclosed  letter, 
but  now  I  must  .send  $2  to  E.  W.  Ar- 
culus,  Box  122,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Is 
Mi-.  Arculus  helping  me  get  a  job  or  is 
this  his  way  of  making  easy  money? 

New  Hampshire.  G.  D. 

The  circular  of  E.  W.  Arculus,  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  forwarded  by  the  sub¬ 
scriber  asks  for  a  remittance  of  $2  for 
“instructions  and  advice”  with  view  to 
securing  a  position  in  the  merchant 
mai’ien  service.  He  does  not  promise  or 
suggest  that  he  will  secure  the  position. 
What  his  “advice”  may  be  worth  we  can¬ 
not  say,  but  there  are  possibilities  of  the 
easy-money  scheme  about  the  proposition 
to  say  the  least.  We  think  a  personal 
application  to  the  steamship  lines  without 
the  tutelage  of  Mr.  Arculus  would  have 
the  same  consideration  as  with  it. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Omaha  Tapes- 
ti’y  Paint  Co.,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  is  a  re¬ 
liable  company,  and  if  they  will  do  as  they 
say  they  will?  I  send  advertisement. 

Rhode  Island.  E.  s. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  sell  artists’  sup¬ 
plies  or  materials  on  the  pretext  of  fur¬ 
nishing  home  work.  We  can  only  repeat 
our  many  warnings  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  woi-k-at-home  schemes. 


Teacher  :  “Robert,  here  is  an  example 
in  .subtraction.  Seven  boys  went  down 
to  the  creek  to  swim,  but  two  of  them 
had  been  told  not  to  go  in  the  water.  Now. 
can  you  inform  me  how  many  went  in?” 
Robert :  “Yes’m  ;  seven.” — Utah  Farmer. 


A  Penny  saved  is  a  Penny  earned 

Taking  the  loss  out  of  the  cost  of  producing  and 
marketing  live  stock  is  sound  business.  It  is  eco¬ 
nomic  and  a  fundamental  principle  which  results 
in  increased  net  returns  to  the  producer. 

Two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  were  paid  last 
year  by  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  for  live 
stock  losses  in  transit.  At  least  half  of  this  could 
have  been  saved  by  the  shippers  if  correct  prac¬ 
tises  of  feeding  and  handling  had  been  followed. 

Much  progress  in  handling  live  stock  has  been 
made  through  well  directed  educational  work 
among  railroad  employees.  Producers  and  ship¬ 
pers  are  also  learning  to  feed  intelligently,  load 
properly,  and  handle  carefully.  Cooperation  pays 
in  these  things. 


The  New  York  Central  Lines  are  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  delivering  your  live  stock 
to  the  market  in  perfect  condition. 

New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 


Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbti3,  Ohio 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


We  Want 
You 

To  sell  and 
install  the 

Shinn-Flat 

System 

of 

Lightning  Rods 

Farmer  Agents  do 
fine — a  good  profit 
—wonderful  work. 
Writetodayfor 
full  particulars. 

W.  C.  SHINN 
MFG.  CO. 

2024  No.  Racine  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


ft  Preserves  all  Wood 

^  work  on  Farm*  . 

,  Guaranteed  to 

\t  dou  ble  the  life  of 
50  yourSilos,  Shingles, 

Barns,  Fence  Posts, 

Tanks,  etc.  Keeps  Mites 
4 PJjr  out  of  Hen-Houses. 

a.w  Write  for  Circulars.  _ 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co 


WITTE  Engines 


50  New  Features.  Years  ahead  of  old  style 
engines.  Run  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Dis¬ 
tillate  or  Gas.  MOKE  Power — LESS  Cost. 
Easy  to  Start— Easy  to  Use.  For  description 
and  prices  2  to  30  H-P.  send  for  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  <P 

1895  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1895  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Lifetime  Satisfaction 


TV/T  ADE  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  gal- 
aVA  vanized.  No  shrinkage  or  swelling. 
Can  be  increased  in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No  freeze  troubles. 

Send  for  remarkable  book¬ 
let— “What  Users  Say.” 
Easy  terms— buy  now, 
pay  later. 

Check  below  items  in 
which  you  are  in  terested 
and  we  will  send  illus¬ 
trated  folders. 


Agents  wanted  in  territory 
where  we  are  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Ros3  Cutter  &  Silo  Co., 
469  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 
Makers  of 
Silos  □  Cutters  □  Cribs  □ 
Brooder  HousesQ  HogllousesQ  MUlsQ 


SELL  THE  MILK  AND 
RAISE  YOUR  CALVES  ON 
RYDES  CREAM  CALFMEAL 

You  can  make  money  by  using 
Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal,  bell 
the  Cow’s  Milk  and  Cream,  and 

buy  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal 
for  one-third  of  what  you  get 
for  the  milk  and  cream.  Two- 
thirds  of  too  price  you  got  for  the 
milk  Is  clear  cash  profit.  Hyde  a 
Cream  Calf  Meal  is  an  unequalled  sub¬ 
stitute  for  milk.  It  contains  every 
element  necessary  for  rapid  ami 
thrifty  growth,  for  calves  and  other 
young  live  stock.  Build  better  calve-s 
with  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal,  at  your 
Dealers,  or  write 

RYOE  AND  COMPANY 

Dept.  12* 

*434  W.  Roosovelt  RM1 


r 
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DEL-MAR-VA  farms  era  Shove  Maryland, 

tvheve  moderate  winters  and  pleasant  summers  prevail. 
Tornadoes,  floods,  droughts,  crop  failures  unknown. 
No  rooks  or  hills,  Long  seasons;  mild  climate;  good 
roads-  best  markets  available;  where  beautiful  water¬ 
fronts  inland  farms  of  every  class  sell  very  cheap.  Write 
for  new  catalog.  C.  E.  TURNER,  Federalsburg,  Md, 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  HELP  estates  and  ’  'farms. 

Married  and  single.  Written  references  required.  Call  if 
possible.  THE  FARMERS’  BUREAU  (AGENCY)  71  Wnt  4Hh  SI..N.Y.C. 


HELP  FURNISHED  FREE  TO  EMPLOYERS — Herdsmen.  Poultrymen,  Milfc- 
ers.  Teamsters,  Gardners,  Chauffeurs,  Couples,  Private,  Commercial, 
Estates,’  Etc.  LAMGER’S  (Arjcney)  421  6th  Avenue,  Hew  York  C itjf* 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Hate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  moist  reach  m  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bnt  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  and 
garden  work;  kind  to  animals.  B,  P.  BELL 
EST.,  Matamoras,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  reliable  single  young  man  of  abil- 
itv  and  good  habits  and  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  all  branches  of  farming,  on  a  dairy  farm 
in  Southern  Connecticut;  excellent  room  and 
board  in  addition  to  cash  salary;  please  send 
references  and  state  wages  desired  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADYERTISEB  3980,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— A  single  man  as  herdsman  on  dairy 
farm  in  Southern  Connecticut;  must  thorough¬ 
ly  understand  the  care  and  feeding  of  stock  and 
be  a  good  dry-liand  milker;  please  state  cash 
wages  desired  in  addition  to  board  and  room,  and 
send  references  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3979,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer,  grow  corn  and  assist  poul¬ 
try  farm;  cottage,  large  plot  fruit;  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  3993,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — German  or  Swedish  woman  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  housework ;  state  wages  expected.  Ad¬ 
dress  MRS.  AGNES  I.  WALLACE,  Falmouth, 
Va. 


GARDENER  wanted,  married  man,  accustomed 
to  keeping  up  country  place  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition;  must  be  licensed  chauffeur;  reply  must 
state  age,  family,  nationality,  wages  expected; 
also  give  references.  ADVERTISER  3996,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  Protestant,  white,  good  cook,  baker, 
no  laundry;  permanent  position  private  fami¬ 
ly  on  Long  Island  country  place;  wages  $6o; 
give  references,  full  particulars  first  letter,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4017,  care  Rural  N-ew-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  farm  man;  wife  for  house¬ 
work.  DR.  BIRNEY,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  at  once,  young  married  man  to  work 
on  dairy  farm ;  must  understand  milking  ma¬ 
chine  and  can  run  a  Fordson  tractor;  one  child 
preferred.  CLINTON  S.  BARROWS,  R.  R.  1, 
New  Britain,  Conn.  Tel.  4324-3. 


WANTED — Instructor  in  agricultural  school; 

subjects,  fruit  growing,  vegetable  gardening, 
soils,  poultry;  college  degree  required;  state 
training  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  4029, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  on  non-commercial  farm;  man  capa¬ 
ble  with  cows,  chickens,  general  farm  work; 
woman  for  general  housework.  Address  F.  R. 
EVANS,  R.  F.  D.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple;  man  help  with 
garden,  generally  useful;  woman  help  Mith 
housework;  good  home.  T.  S.  HOPE,  Katonah, 

N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feebleminded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complew  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SCI  ER- 
INTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village,  Tlnells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  


COUNTRY  boarding-house  in  Adirondacks  re¬ 
quires  first-class  woman  cook  May  20  through 
November  15;  plain  country  cooking  only;  bed 
capacity  of  house  40  guests;  liberal  wages,  ref¬ 
erences  required.  ADVERTISER  403o,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  settled  woman  as  general 
houseworker  and  plain  cook;  family  three 
adults.  ELSE  ALDER’S  FARM,  Cornwall, 
Conn. 


COUPLE,  wife  cook  and  general  housework,  man 
for  gardening  and  handy  all  around,  I. 
MATH1ESE,  384  Mill  Road,  New  Dorp,  S.  I., 
N.  Y.  


WANTED— Young  man,  help  milk  route,  not 
afraid  work;  $40  month  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4042,  care’  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Settled  married  couple,  no  children, 
for  permanent  position,  small  country  place  j 
man  to  do  general  work,  milk  cow,  gardening, 
mow  lawn,  fruit  trees,  chores,  etc. ;  wife  make 
butter,  occasionally  board  help;  $73,  house,  fuel, 
light,  city  water;  Protestant  preferred.  W .  M. 
WEED,  Novoton,  Conn.  


RELIABLE  woman,  cooking  and  general  house¬ 
work,  on  farm,  vicinity  Hudson  New  York; 
modern  conveniences,  no  heavy  washing,  fiie 
adults;  good  home;  Protestant;  state  references 
and  wages.  ADVERTISER  404o,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  girl  wanted  as  mother’s  helper  at  sea¬ 
shore  in  New  Jersey;  neat  and  obliging;  no 
experience  necessary;  small  family,  good  home, 
moderate  salary  at  start.  ADV  ERllSER  4046, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  farm;  good 
house* to  live  in,  electric  light  and  bath;  state 
wages  expected.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Chatham, 
N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  man,  good  home  and  living  expenses, 
for  reliable  man  for  Summer  in  return  for 
helping  with  flower  garden  and  odd  jobs.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  gardener  wanted;  married  man 
preferred;  living  quarters  furnished;  must  be 
able  to  drive  automobile;  location.  Searsdale; 
all-year-round  job.  Reply,  VARICK  STREET 
P.  O.  STATION,  Box  82,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  in  dairy  barn 
and  help  with  milking;  $60  with  board  and 
room;  send  references  and  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4055,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


Situations  Wanted 

COUPLE  want  position,  (58),  on  a  gentleman’s 
country  place;  (we  have  no  children);  man 
good  gardener,  lawn,  shrubbery;  wife  will  as¬ 
sist  in  housework;  references;  permanent  only. 
ADVERTISER  3990,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  by  young  single  man,  position  on 
dairy  farm;  am  a  good  milker;  New  Jersey 
or  New  York  preferred;  can  give  the  best  of 
references.  MR.  GEORGE  TRACY,  care  of  Al¬ 
bert  Kellogg,  YValton,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  want  position,  (middle-aged),  have  no 
children;  man  as  gardener,  poultry  or  care¬ 
taker  of  gentleman’s  country  home;  New  York 
or  Long  Island  preferred;  wife  will  assist;  ref¬ 
erences;  permanent  only.  ADY'ERTISER  4023, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  36,  American,  some  practical  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  in  rearing  poultry  and 
game  birds  desires  a  steady  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4032,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MASS.  Agricultural  College  student  desires  work 
on  a  poultry  farm  for  six  months  or  year; 
give  full  particulars.  FRED  S.  MOORE,  51 
Wallingford  Road,  Boston,  Mass. 

YOUNG  German,  single,  wants  position;  good 
milker,  teamster,  handy  with  tractor;  best 
references;  state  wages.  FRITZ  STIGLER,  R. 
D.  34,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  poultryman,  experienced,  can  milk, 
desires  position  one-man  plant;  produce  results 
if  given  charge;  good  references;  reasonable  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  ADY'ERTISER  4033,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  refined  American,  boy  5;  good 
cook,  baker,  no  laundry;  $60.  ADY'ERTISER 
4031,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE — YY’ant  position  truck  or  tractor  driver, 
also  understand  farming  and  care  of  stock. 
CHARLES  LaPOINT,  Middlebury  Ctr.,  Pa. 

PRACTICAL,  married,  dairy-poultry  farmer;  two 
milkers,  14  years’  experience.  ADY'ERTISER 
4036,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERT,  practical  American  poultryman;  excel¬ 
lent  references;  will  go  anywhere  on  trial; 
also  skilled  incubator  operator;  now  have  charge 
of  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  America.  AD¬ 
Y'ERTISER  4038,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  American,  age  55,  no  children,  would 
like  position  as  working  farmer  or  caretaker; 
life  experience  along  all  agricultural  lines  in¬ 
cluding  dairying,  vegetable  gardening  and  all 
details  of  farm  or  estate  work:  sober,  honest 
and  reliable.  ADY'ERTISER  4039,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GERMAN  farmer,  36  years;  15  years’  experience; 

wants  position,  dairy  or  poultry  farm  preferred, 
FRITZ  EYY'ALD,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

PROTESTANT  farm  estate  manager  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  where  the  owner  wants  to  be  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  of  his  place;  married,  best 
of  character,  ambition  to  progress.  R.  H.,  care 
Schwartz  Bros.,  60  Speedwell  Ave.,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 

YOUNG  couple  seeks  position  as  chauffeur, 
handy  man;  wife  cook  or  housework.  AD¬ 
Y’ERTISER  4040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CEMETERY  superintendent  wishes  position  as 
superintendent  or  assistant  superintendent  or 
foreman,  in  a  first-class  cemetery;  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  ADY'ERTISER  4041,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HOLLANDER,  single,  43,  farm  raised,  wants 
position  as  caretaker  or  helper  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  good  reference  and  experience. 
I'RED  M.  YVESTER,  care  Dr.  Slocum  Farm, 
Barneveld,  N.  Y. 

FIVE  Germans,  good  milkers,  willing  to  work 
and  do  any  kind  of  general  farm  work;  want 
positions  at  once.  JOHN  BUHR,  70  Jefferson 
St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

SINGLE  man,  American,  New  York  State  chauf¬ 
feur’s  license,  seeks  steady  position  on  large 
estate;  familiar  with  all  general  repairs,  capa¬ 
ble  taking  charge;  your  interests  will  be  mine. 
ADVERTISER  4048,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  all  round  expert,  single,  36,  16 
years’  practical  and  theoretical  experience, 
desires  steady  position  commercial  or  estate; 
first-class  references  on  hand;  state  particulars 
and  wages  in  first  letter.  ADY'ERTISER  4013, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  married,  age  40,  seeks  position; 

good  calf  raiser  and  advanced  register  test¬ 
ing;  experienced  with  Guernseys,  20  years. 
GHAS.  LAKE,  YVillow  Brook  Farm,  Catasauqua, 
Pa. 

POULTRY  and  dairyman,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  both  lines  desires  position  first  June;  best 
of  references  as  to  character  and  ability;  kind¬ 
ly  state  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADY'ER- 
TISER  4050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  (college  student),  wishes  out¬ 
door  work  for  Summer;  chauffeur,  farm  ex¬ 
perience.  J.  MARTIN,  120  Gates  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  German,  34;  iy2  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  conscientious  and  willing  worker;  wanM 
steady  position;  any  State;  references.  ADY’ER- 
TIS’ER  4052,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  with  15  years’  experience  with 
purebred  cattle,  desires  position  where  results 
count;  capable  and  reliable;  age  37,  married, 
small  family;  best  references.  LOUIS  J. 

1’IETTE,  Blossom  Hill  Farm,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

CONGENIAL,  efficient,  American,  practical 
nurse;  aged  a  specialty;  excellent  references. 
ADY  ERTISER  4053,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted,  no  experience  except  poul¬ 
try,  desire  to  learn.  ADVERTISER  4054, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ASSISTANT  to  manager,  estate,  farm  or  similar 
rural  work;  experienced  in  banking,  secre¬ 
tarial,  machine  shop  and  farming;  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  Philadelphia;  age  34.  married;  will 
call  for  interview.  R.  L.  TURNER,  114  E.  Dur¬ 
ham,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  1’a. 

FRUIT  or  poultry  farm,  middle-aged,  married 
man,  no  children;  well  recommended;  wants 
steady  position  on  fruit  or  poultry  farm;  will 
prefer  good  conditions  for  high  wages.  ADY'ER¬ 
TISER  4056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER-GARDENER.  groom;  German,  34, 
married,  childless;  life  experience;  best  ref¬ 
erence.  YVALTER  SCHYVERTER,  Fair  Acres, 
New  Rocnelle,  N.  Y.  Phone,  New  Rochelle  15. 

Farms  Fo**  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

FOR  SALE — Florist  establishment  located  in 
Lynbrook;  20,000  feet  of  glass,  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  fully  stocked;  2  acres  in  fine  residential 
district;  dwelling  with  all  improvements;  good 
for  retail  or  wholesale;  price  $45,000,  terms  ar¬ 
ranged;  near  New  York  City.  Write  to  ROSE 
&  KARL  BEEEM,  Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — 107-acre  dairy,  grain  and  fruit 
farm,  half  mile  from  State  highway;  gowl 
house  and  outbuildings;  good  fertile  soil;  for 
particulars  write  A.  E.  WALKER,  Farmington, 
Del. 


FOR  SALE— House  in  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.; 

5  rooms;  good  condition,  all  improvements; 
garage,  large  lot,  near  station;  price  $6,000; 
furniture  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  4003,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Southern  Delaware,  near  village  and 
improved  highway,  55  acres,  house  and  out¬ 
buildings;  will  sell  40  acres  in  lots  of  10  acres; 
excellent  for  chickens.  ADVERTISER  4002, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THREE- YEAR-OLD  vineyard;  10,000  Concord 
bearing  grapes;  10-acre  private  lake,  boating 
and  fishing;  151  acres  of  land;  7-room  house, 
remodeled,  all  improvements,  running  spring 
water,  inch  pipe,  never  failing;  lot  of  outbuild¬ 
ings,  new  three-car  garage;  things  too  numerous 
to  mention;  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated; 
tour  miles  from  Millbrook  on  the  Washington 
IIollow-Y  erbank  road;  $15,000  includes  stock 
and  farming  implements  or  leave  your  next  best 
r/V’rr?’  pick  50  tons  of  grapes  this  Fall. 

1 AUL  HEIDRICK,  Phone  198,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


immediately ;  within  (50  miles  New  York 
City;  write  fully.  ADVERTISER  4049,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  130  acres,  dairying  and 
potato  growing  soil;  16  head  stock,  team 
horses  and  equipment;  for  further  information, 
enquire  of  ADVERTISER  4000,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


and  furniture;  buildings  all  new;  water  in 
kitchen;  fruit  trees,  stone  road;  make  money 
with  chickens,  geese,  turkeys,  grow  big  crops; 

a,  ,V,c.Crln,  $  t  w“'k  >  write  for  particulars.  F. 
MARSHALL,  Dover,  Del. 


210  ACRES  in  Catskills,  on  State  road,  suitable 
for  boys’  camp,  club  or  private  residence;  main 
building  12  rooms,  2  baths,  improvements,  ten¬ 
ant  house  5  rooms,  bath;  large  barn,  laying 
house,  brooder,  tool,  duck,  ice  houses,  farm  im¬ 
plements;  cost  $25,000,  for  sale  $15,000;  this 
price  would  not  build  the  main  building,  all  in 
first-class  condition.  O.  M.  VAIL,  280  Parkside 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Store  and  post  office;  good  business; 
Cheap.  JOHN  SHUMWAY,  Waits,  N.  Y. 

VERMONT  dairy  farm  for  sale;  450  acres;  200 
acres  cultivated,  balance  maple  trees,  wood¬ 
land,  pasture;  7-room  house,  barn  and  outbuild- 
“gs;  Price  $3,500.  MARTIN  TEYERL,  328  E. 
73d  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — House,  9  acres  of  land  situated  in 
center  of  small  town;  modern  house,  elec¬ 
tricity,  furnace,  hardwood  floors,  two  blocks 
from  high  school,  bus  and  railroad  service;  an 
ideal  place  for  poultry  or  light  farming.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  287,  DeBuyter,  N.  Y. 


ONE  of  the  finest  farms  of  198  acres,  with  100 
acres  of  level  creek  bottom  tillage;  25  acres 
of  timber  and  one  of  the  best  business  chances 
in  Western  New  York.  On  our  farm  we  have 
a  road-side  stand  and  gas  station,  selling  gro¬ 
ceries,  oil,  gas,  hardware,  flour  and  feed.  Also 
included  is  a  good  trucking  business,  runs  about 
$25,000  per  year,  gross.  Fine  10-room  house, 
large  gable  roof,  basement  barn,  milk  house, 
road-side  stand,  all  painted  and  in  good  repair. 
Horse  barn,  granary  and  henhouse;  maple  shade, 
hard-surfaced  road,  mail  delivered,  telephone, 
good  water.  Price,  $12,000,  part  cash.  Will  in¬ 
clude  farming  tools,  fine  young  team,  seven 
cows,  hay,  grain,  straw,  Oldsmobile  ton-truck, 
stock  of  groceries,  oil  and  gas,  etc.  Possession 
at  once,  as  we  must  sell  on  account  of  health. 
EARLE  DOLPH,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  orchard,  165  acres;  6,500  12-year-old 
bearing  trees;  Stayman  Winesaps,  Yorks, 
Grimes  Goldens,  Williams  Early  Reds,  Jona¬ 
thans;  new  bean  sprayer;  good  buildings;  on 
paved  State  highway  and  beautiful  river;  $45,- 
000  property,  sacrifice  price  $14,000:  satisfactory 
terms.  SALE  PICKENS,  Berlin,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — In  a  quiet  village  on  shore  of 
Otselic  River;  colonial  cottage,  seven  rooms; 
large  barn;  half  acre;  excellent  water;  shade 
trees;  partly  furnished;  $850;  two  churches,  post 
office,  two  minutes,  macadam;  between  Bing¬ 
hamton  and  Cortland.  M.  SLOCUM,  Upper  Lisle, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  town  or  suburban 
.  property,  100-acre  farm  near  Cato;  good  build¬ 
ings.  9  BENTON  ST.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


MUST  sacrifice  productive  home  farm,  53  acres - 
fine  location:  Wayne  County  fruit  belt;  get 
details.  ADVERTISER  4051,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


closure  arising  out  of  unavoidable  circum¬ 
stances  one  of  the  best  farms  in  Western  New 
York  will  be  offered  at  foreclosure  sale  at  Al¬ 
bion,  N.  Y„  June  8,  1928.  This  farm  of  156 
acres  situated  *4  mile  off  the  Million  Dollar 
Highway  just  outside  of  Albion  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  farms  obtainable.  15  acres  ex¬ 
cellent  bearing  apple  orchard,  17  acres  young 
orchard,  68  acres  Winter  wheat  with  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  over  2,000-bushel  harvest  this  season. 
Beautiful  old  colonial  house,  modern  improve¬ 
ment  and  electric  lights.  Farm  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  in  every,  respect.  Bank  will  aid  in  fi¬ 
nancing  reliable  purchaser  at  a  5%  rate.  Seldom 
is  there  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a  farm  of 
such  character  under  these  conditions.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK  OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS 
Inquire,  George  H.  Miller,  Agent,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


1 


HONEY— Six 
WILLIAM 
N.  J. 


pounds,  $1.15  perpaid  third  zone. 
H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 


TT7T?I!?A-t?l0Xer’  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 3-acre  farm  in  New  Hampshire; 

house  all  modern,  barn,  henhouse;  several 
fruit  trees;  new  State  road,  church,  school, 
lake,  river.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Pope,  Owner,  Antrim, 
N.  H. 


FARM  for  sale,  40  acres,  good  land,  good  10- 
room  house;  all  kinds  of  fruit;  pond  on  farm; 
5  chicken  houses,  good  wagon  house  and  wood 
shed;  extra  fine  apple  orchard;  F.  &  M.  tele¬ 
phone,  R.  D.  past  lane,  and  school  bus;  will 
take  part  mortgage;  for  particulars  write  to 
CLINTON  A.  WOOLF,  R.  D.  2,  Milford,  N.  J. 


- -  ;  ^aiiuii,  ue- 

livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS 
North  Undferhill,  Vt. 


$o.40,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  granulated, 
$2  postpaid1;  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

EXTRACTED  honey,  5-lb.  pail.  $1;  10-lb.  paii. 

$1.90;  paid  to  third  zone;  sample,  10c.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  rent,  50  acres,  2  dwellings,  im¬ 
provements,  barn,  garage,  all  fine  condition; 
brook,  lake,  commercial  apple  orchard,  tools, 
team;  near  Kingston,  N.  Y.;  low  rent  to  ex¬ 
perienced,  responsible  man.  ADVERTISER  4034, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm,  135  acres;  barn  for  25  cows, 
3  horses;  6-room  house,  water  In  barn  and 
house;  two  miles  from  Borden’s  dairy  grade  A 
plant;  price  $6,500;  60  miles  from  New  York. 
BOX  106,  W asliingtonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  house  not  less  than  7 
rooms,  some  fruit,  within  100  miles  of  New 
York;  must  be  reasonable.  J.  MacNEIL,  797 
Knickerbocker  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Five  rooms  and  bath,  all  conveni¬ 
ences  furnished  or  unfurnished,  nice  location, 
high  elevation;  big  garden,  all  kinds  fruit;  ga¬ 
rage;  $25  month.  MRS.  REISCH,  186  Summit 
St.,  Plantsville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Hear  from  owner,  medium-sized 
farm;  State  road,  good  markets,  well  drained, 
pleasantly  situated;  protected  location.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4037,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Nursery  of  the  late  J.  F.  Jones, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  65  acres  of  land  under  cultiva¬ 
tion;  large  number  of  hardy  nut  trees  including 
new  varieties  developed  by  Mr.  Jones;  also  num¬ 
ber  of  budded  cherry  and  fruit  tree  seedlings  for 
next  Fall  and  Spring  delivery;  nursery  in  fine 
running  condition,  with  well  established  busi¬ 
ness;  unusual  business  opportunity.  Address, 
MRS.  J.  F.  JONES,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


COLLECTOR  wants  antique  fire  arms,  cash  or 
trade.  COLLECTOR,  23  Osborne  St.,  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J. 


BEES  wanted  in  Southern  or  Western  New 
York.  ADYERTISEB  3999,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED- — Roomers  for  Summer  on  pleasant 
farm,  Delaware  County.  BOX  32,  Harvard, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Protestant  boarding  home  for  broth¬ 
ers  11  and  13,  within  50  miles  of  New  York 
City;  board  guaranteed.  ADVERTISER  4030, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


2  BUCKEYE  coal  brooders,  like  new,  a  bargain. 

R.  FARNHAM,  East  Main  Road,  Brockton, 
N.  Y. 


COW  manure  for  sale,  straw  bedding,  $2.75  ton, 
loaded  Seeaucus,  N.  J.;  Lackawanna  or  Erie 
R.  R.  FINK,  253  County  Ave,  Seeaucus,  N.  J. 


WANT  fully  equipped  chemical  fire  truck;  fire 
departments  having  one  to  offer  address, 
HOLBROOK  VOLUNTEER  FIRE  CO.,  Holbrook, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Oliver  double  bottom  plow  for  Ford- 
son;  used  one  year;  good  condition.  RUDOLPH 
JACOBS,  Norfolk  Road,  Wdnsted,  Conn. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  $2.15  in  one-gallon  cans; 

sugar  in  10-lb.  pail,  $2.50;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.30; 
2%-lb.,  65c;  pound  cakes,  28  cents;  2-oz.  cakes, 
30  cents.  ALBERT  FISHER,  Rupert,  Vt. 


RARE  bargain,  10  acres,  only  $1,200,  $200  cash; 

superb  location  for  poultry  plant;  supply  large 
boarding-houses;  1,000-ft.  frontage  State  road. 
ELSTON,  Bloomingburg,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIY'E  lease  or  rental  opportunity  to  an 
honest,  reliable  party  with  small  dairy;  re¬ 
sort  hotel  will  handle  products  and  co-operate 
to  make  proposition  profitable;  farm  well  lo¬ 
cated  with  good  barn  and  bouse.  Apply  F.  L. 
IIANSON,  Oquaga  Lake,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACKS — To  rent  for  Summer,  5-room 
cottage  furnished;  spring  water,  garage,  fine 
view;  price  $150.  SCHUYLER  WINSLOW, 
Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 

65-ACRE  farm,  30  acres  planted  to  potatoes;  im¬ 
proved  residence;  fully  equipped,  stock  and 
tools;  $22,500.  SAMUEL  E.  BENNETT,  Cran- 
bury,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm,  in  village,  South  Jer¬ 
sey;  stock,  tools,  milk  route,  accredited  herd. 
ADVERTISER  4043,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


200-ACRE  dairy  farm,  fine  buildings,  spring  wa¬ 
ter;  near  town;  50  head  tested  cattle,  farming 
utensils;  50  rods  to  State  highway;  $13,500;  rea¬ 
sonable  payment  down.  ADY'ERTISER  4044, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Summer  home,  Orwell,  Vt. ;  splen¬ 
did  view  Adirondacks;  commodious  buildings; 
fine  lawns,  abundant  supply  water  and  wood; 
wonderful  property;  particulars  on  application. 
JOHN  D.  CARBERRY,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 


206  ACRES,  100  miles  from  New  York;  every 
lot  fenced  and  watered;  large  trout  stream 
near  house;  10  outbuildings,  12-room  house,  all 
painted,  good  shape;  along  improved  road;  ap¬ 
ple  bearing  orchard;  near  school;  30  acres 
wood,  some  valuable  timber;  land  good,  suitable 
for  sheep,  dairy,  fruit,  grain  or  hay;  no  trades; 
no  agents;  $6,000,  half  cash;  inspection  solicited. 
A.  J.  SCOTT,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  syrup,  $2.40  gallon,  delivered  third 
zone;  poorer  quality,  $2.10.  CARL  JOHNSON, 
Pomfret,  Vt. 


YV ANTED — Elderly  couple  to  board  nice  quiet 
place.  Address  MRS.  M.  B.  KINDRED,  R. 
D.  4,  Lehighton,  Pa. 


YV  ANTED — Tractor  saw  mills,  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  HENRY  MESECK,  Mooers  Pork,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  permanent  farm  home  for  Protestant 
boy  10  or  12.  FRANCE  FRUIT  FARM,  Corn- 
wallville,  N.  Y. 


HAY'E  you  a  farm  where  you  can  take  care  of 
a  man  about  34  years  of  age  who  has  had  a 
nervous  breakdown  and  mental  illness;  we  de¬ 
sire  to  build  him  up  physically  and  at  the  same 
time  get  him  some  light  work  to  do  on  the 
farm;  state  particulars  and  also  amount  desired. 
ADY’ERTISER  4057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ONE  dozen  Hom-Pak  currant  or  assorted  jellies, 
$3.40.  JOHNSON’S  HOME  CANNING,  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Vermont  maple  syrup,  dark  in  color, 
but  the  pure  article,  $2  gal.  D.  B.  HATCH, 
R.  2,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


POWERS  standard  moving  picture  projector, 
guaranteed  first-class  condition;  also  quantity 
theater  chairs;  everything  at  a  small  price;  a 
real  opportunity  for  some  Grange  or  theater  op¬ 
erator.  OPERA  HOUSE,  Sliavertown,  N.  Y. 


WANT  to  buy  small  Cyphers  brooder.  EUGENE 
SKIDMORE,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Colt  carbide  lighting  plant  and 
fixtures,  $50  cash.  FRED  BUSH,  Sauborn, 

N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  blend  dark,  5  lbs.,  80  cents,  pos¬ 
tage  prepaid  into  third  zone.  HUGH  G, 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


Your  Husband 

will  approve  the  MAYTAG 

to  engine  A 


; from 


rP  HE  farm  woman’s  right 
to  labor-saving  equip¬ 
ment  is  not  questioned 
seriously  anymore. 

How  can  the  husband  refuse 
you  power  for  the  family  wash¬ 
ing,  the  week’s  hardest  task, 
when  he  pumps  his  water,  grinds 
his  axe,  chops  his  feed,  and  does 
a  large  part  of  his  field  work 
with  power?  He  knows  that  it 
pays  to  give  power  equipment 
even  to  farm  hands — why  not 
the  wife? 

The  Maytag  does  an  average 
farm  washing  in  an  hour  or  so — 
changes  washday  to  wash-hour. 
It  washes  so  thoroughly  that  no 
hand-rubbing  is  necessary  on 
grimy  overalls,  on  the  stubborn 
edge-dirt  of  collars  and  cuffs — 
yet  it  washes  the  daintiest  clothes 
hand-carefully. 

It  saves  your  time,  your  health 
and  the  clothes.  Your  husband 
will  appreciate  that. 


Why  the  Maytag 
Won  World 
Leadership 

THE  TUB 

A  seamless,  cast- aluminum  tub — 
big  capacity,  machinery  free,  self 
emptying,  self  cleaning,  heat- 
retaining. 

WASHING  ACTION 
Maytag  Gyrafoam  agitator  — 
washes  faster — a  big  washing  in  an 
hour  or  so;  gentle  and  thorough — no 
hand-rubbing  necessary  even  on  col¬ 
lar  and  cuff  edges,  work  or  play- 
clothes. 


WATER  REMOVAL 
Balloon-type,  semi-soft,  never 
crush  rolls — safety  for  buttons  and 
delicate  garments.  Automatic  Feed 
Board,  automatic  tension  adjust¬ 
ment,  self-reversing  drain  board,  in¬ 
stant  safety  release.  Swings  and 
locks  in  seven  different  positions — 
all-metal  construction. 

ADJUSTABLE  HEIGHT 
Legs  easily  adjustable  for  height; 
handy  hinged  lid. 

HIGH-GRADE  CONSTRUCTION 
Enclosed,  silent,  precision  steel-cut 
gears  running  in  oil.  The  most  dur¬ 
able  washer  made.  Beautiful,  en¬ 
during  lacquer  finish. 

POWER 

Electric  Motor  for  wired  homes, 
Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor  for 
homes  without  electricity. 


Tell  Him  about  the  Wonderful 
Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor 


Farmers  are  getting  to  know  engines  as 
well  as  they  know  horses,  and  the  Maytag 
gasoline  multi-motor  is  an  engine  that  will 
delight  anyone.  For  ten  years  Maytag  has 
built  this  engine  to  equip  its  washer  for 
farm  homes  that  have  no  electric  power. 

It  has  been  continually  improved  with  the 
progress  of  engineering  knowledge.  It  gives 
the  same  steady,  even,  dependable  flow  of 
power  as  an  electric  motor  and  requires 
about  the  same  room.  The  same  four  bolts 
that  connect  the  electric  motor  to  the 
Maytag,  connect  the  Multi-Motor. 

It  is  in-built — a  part  of  the  washer — no 
belts  to  line  up— nothing  that  the  woman 
cannot  manage  herself. 


Engine  and  starter  are  combined  in  one 
unit,  directly  connected  to  the  crankshaft. 
Step  on  the  pedal  and  away  it  goes.  The 
modern  carburetor  has  only  one  adjust¬ 
ment  and  its  novel  arrangement  orevents 
flooding. 

The  Multi-Motor  is  air-cooled,  and  has 
Bosch  high-tension  magneto  and  speed  gov¬ 
ernor.  All  bearings  are  generous  in  size  and 
high-grade  bronze,  oil-grooved  bearings  are 
used  throughout,  assuring  little  friction  loss 
and  long  life. 

So  popular  is  the  Multi-Motor  Maytag 
for  farm  homes  that  the  Maytag  Company 
has  become  the  world’s  largest  producer  of 
single  cylinder  gasoline  engines.  Only  the 
Maytag  has  it. 


|?||  |?|?  Trial  for  a  Whole 
MT  K\MLiXLi  week’s  Washing 

Pay  no  money  until  you  wash  with  the  Maytag  in  your  own  home.  Write  or  tele¬ 
phone  any  Maytag  dealer,  and  gladly,  without  cost  or  obligation,  he  will  send  you  a 
Maytag,  powered  either  with  electricity  or  gasoline.  Wash  with  it — give  it  a  rigid  test. 
If  it  doesn’t  sell  itself,  don’t  keep  it. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

Founded  1894 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  85 1  NORTH  BROAD  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


JHuminum  Washer 


Maytag 

Radio  Programs 

WHT,  Chicago.  Tues.  Wed.,  Thur.,  Fri.,  Sat.. 
9:00  P.  M.  WCCO,  Minneapolis,  Fri.,  8:30 
P.  M.  WHO,  Des  Moines,  Sun.,  7:15  P.  M. 
KDKA,  Pittsburgh,  Tues.  and  Wed.,  10:00 
P.  M.  WBAP,  Fort  Worth.  Mon.,  8:30  P.M. 
KEX,  Portland,  Ore.,  Tues.  and  Sat.,  8:30  P.M. 
WBZ,  Boston,  Fri.,  7:30  P.  M. 

Hours  designated  are  standard  lime  at  the  stations  named 


F-5-28 


IF  IT  DOESN’T  SELL  ITSELF,  DON’T  KEEP  IT 
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Great  Benefit  From  Green  Manure  Crops 

By  Herbert  R.  Cox,  Specialist  in  Farm  Crops,  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture 


two  most  important  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  fertile  soil  are :  An  abun¬ 
dance  of  organic  matter  or  humus, 
and  an  abundance  of  plant  food.  The 
latter  may  be  easily  supplied  from 
the  fertilizer  bag,  but  the  former  is 
a  much  more  troublesome  problem.  Our  dairy  farms, 
on  which  liberal  supplies  of  manure  are  produced, 
and  on  which  sods  and  crop  residues  are  turned  un¬ 
der.  should  have  little  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the 
organic  matter  supply  of  the  soil ;  with  the  judicious 
use  of  fertilizer  and  lime  it  should  be  a  comparative¬ 
ly  easy  matter  to  maintain  crop  yields.  With  other 
types  of  farms,  however,  particu¬ 
larly  vegetable  and  fruit  farms, 
the  problem  of  keeping  the  soil 
adequately  supplied  with  organic 
matter  is  one  which  requires  con¬ 
siderably  more  ingenuity  and  ex¬ 
pense. 

In  years  past  vegetable  and 
fruit  growers  located  close  to 
towns  and  cities  have  depended 
to  a  large  extent  upon  city  pro¬ 
duced  stable  manure  as  a  source 
of  organic  matter.  That  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  this  material  is  fast  disap¬ 
pearing  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  and  is  indicated  by 
the  figures  on  horse  population 
in  New  York  City  for  the  census 
years  1910  to  1925  as  shown  in 
table  below : 

HORSE  POPULATION  OF 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Year  Horses 

1910  . 129,000 

1920  .  57,000 

1925  .  39,000 

The  tendency  noted  is,  of 
course,  due  to  the  gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  and  the  gas  engine  leaves 
no  residue. 

In  spite  of  decreased  use  of 
city  stable  manure  in  the  vege¬ 
table  and  fruit  sections,  crop 
yields  apparently  have  not  been 
decreasing.  Generally  speaking, 
yields  have  been  slightly  increas¬ 
ing  in  recent  years.  As  far  as 
New  Jersey  is  concerned  various 
explanations  for  this  tendency 
have  been  given.  One  is  that 
the  farmers  have  been  adopting 
better  production  methods  in  the 
control  of  insects  and  diseases, 
the  use  of  fertilizer,  the  use  of 
better  varieties,  and  others.  An¬ 
other  explanation  given  is  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  green  manure 
crops.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  use  of  these  crops  is  increas¬ 
ing  and  it  is  a  fair  assumption 
that  it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  in¬ 
creased  crop  yields. 

That  it  is  possible  to  grow 
large  crops  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  by  the  efficient  use  of 
green  manure  crops  supple¬ 
mented  by  commercial  fertilizer 
has  been  amply  proven.  I  can 
name  a  dozen  men  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  who  have  practically  discontinued  the  use  of  ma¬ 
nure  and  who  are  maintaining  high  yields. 

Some  proof  of  the  value  of  Winter  cover  crops 
as  compared  with  no  cover  crops  and  with  manure 
is  shown  in  following  table.  This  table  records  the 
result  of  an  experiment  in  New  Jersey  carried  on 
over  a  period  of  four  years.  A  piece  of  light  soil  of 
the  loamy  sand  character  was  devoted  to  vegetable 
growing  during  the  four-year  period.  In  three  of 
the  years  sweet  corn  was  grown  and  in  the  other 
year  tomatoes.  Every  year  after  harvest  cover 
crops  were  sown  on  the  two  plots  devoted  to  cover 
crops.  The  third  plot  received  every  year  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  from  20  to  30  lbs.  of  manure  to  the  acre, 
but  no  cover  crops.  A  fourth  plot  received  neilliei 
manure  nor  cover  crops.  All  plots  were  fertilized 
equally  with  about  700  lbs.  per  acre  of  3-8-3  goods 
every  year,  together  with  a  side  dressing  of  100  lbs. 
nitrate  of  soda.  The  yields  of  two  of  the  four  years 
from  two  interior  rows  of  each  of  the  plots  are 
shown  in  the  table. 


YIELDS  OF  SWEET  CORN  IN  THE  FOUR-YEAR  TEST  AT 
JAMESBURG,  N.  ,T. 

Treatment  1923 

Rye  alone . .  287  lbs. 

Rye  and  legume  mixture . .  394  lbs. 

Check;  no  cover  crop  .  176  lbs. 

Manure ;  no  cover  crop .  388  lbs. 


1925 
292  lbs. 
299  lbs. 
175  lbs. 
245  lbs. 


In  order  that  this  discussion  may  he  clear  and 
helpful  it  is  well  to  make  certain  definitions.  There 
are  four  types  of  green  manuring,  which  are  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Main  crop;  companion  crop;  catch  crop;  Win¬ 
ter  cover  crop.  These  types  have  a  place  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Atlantic  States.  Let  us  consider  them  separately. 

MAIN  CROP. — A  green  manure  crop  which  occu- 


A  Cover  Crop  of  Rye  After  Potatoes.  Fig.  294 


A  Cover  Crop  of  Hairy  Vetch  After  Tomatoes.  Fig.  295 


clover  mixture  is  cut  for  hay;  it  is  also  utilized 
sometimes  as  a  green  manure  crop.  Sweet  clover 
alone  or  mixed  with  grass  and  other  clovers  is  the 
crop  most  largely  utilized  in  this  way  for  green 
manure.  After  harvest  it  makes  a  fast  growth.  By 
the  following  Spring  a  large  amount  of  green  ma¬ 
nure,  rich  in  nitrogen,  may  be  turned  under.  Al¬ 
though  this  plant  is  used  rather  widely  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  it  has  not  made  much  headway  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  States.  It  is  well  adapted  to  this  region,  how¬ 
ever,  and  might  well  be  used  more  widely  in  this 
way.  If  the  land  has  not  been  limed  recently  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Alsike  clover  and  Timothy  might  be  better 
than  Sweet  clover. 

CATCH  CROP.  —  Crops  that 
have  a  brief  period  of  growth 
and  are  put  in  after  a  main  crop 
has  been  harvested  or  between 
two  main  crops,  are  called 
catch  crops.  I  anticipated  an  in¬ 
crease  in  this  type  of  green  ma¬ 
nuring  in  the  intensive  vegetable 
growing  sections.  Certain  market 
gardeners  find  it  impossible  to 
use  a  Winter  cover  crop,  or  at 
least  they  think  so,  on  account 
of  utilizing  the  land  from  early 
Spring  until  late  Fall.  Many  of 
these  men,  however,  find  that 
there  is  a  period  between  the 
early  and  late  market  crops, 
usually  in  July,  lasting  from 
three  to  six  weeks,  in  which  a 
green  manure  crop  may  be 
grown.  It  has  been  found  that 
such  fast-growing  crops  as  Su¬ 
dan  grass  and  sunflowers  offer 
large  possibilities.  One  of  the  New 
Jersey  market  gardeners  last  year 
had  sunflowers  18  inches  high 
and  Sudan  grass  12  inches  high 
only  three  weeks  after  sowing 
the  seed.  This  method  is  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  land  having 
overhead  irrigation.  Another 
type  of  catch  crop  is  one  which 
is  seeded  in  late  Winter  or  early 
Spring  to  precede  a  late  planted 
market  crop.  Among  the  various 
crops  tested  so  far  on  this  basis 
in  New  Jersey,  oats  seem  to  be 
about  the  most  efficient. 

WINTER  COVER  CROPS.— 
Of  the  four  types  of  green  ma¬ 
nure  crops,  these  are  by  far  the 
most  important.  There  ai'e  many 
different  kinds  of  Winter  cover 
crops,  and  there  are  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  using  them.  Some 
live  over  the  Winter  and  start 
growth  in  the  Spring.  Others 
die  on  the  approach  of  cold 
weather.  Some  are  sown  in  the 
Summer,  others  in  the  Fall.  Some 
are  sown  at  the  last  cultivation 
of  the  main  crop,  others  after  the 
main  crop  is  removed.  Some  are 
reliable,  others  rather  unreliable. 
Winter  cover  crops  have  broader 
functions  to  perform  than  the 


pies  the  land  during  the  growing  season  to  the  ex-  other  types  of  green  manure  crops.  Besides  pio\kl 


elusion  of  any  other  crop  and  not  used  for  any  other 
purpose  may  be  called  a  main  crop  green  manure. 
An  example  would  be  Soy  beans  sown  in  May  or 
June.  Such  a  crop  would  be  plowed  or  disked  down 
in  late  Summer,  after  which  a  Winter  cover  crop 
would  usually  be  sown.  Green  manuring  of  this 
type,  devoting  an  entire  season  to  the  growth  of  a 
crop,  is  rather  expensive,  so  much  so  indeed  that  the 
plan  is  not  often  used.  Where  the  land  is  to  be  de¬ 
voted  later  to  the  production  of  high-valued  crops,  it 
is  probable  that  certain  men  could  well  afford  to  de¬ 
vote  a  field  for  a  year  to  soil  improvement  by  this 
process.  Other  crops  which  have  a  place  in  green 
manuring  during  the  Summer  season  are  Sudan 
grass,  sorghum,  corn,  buckwheat  and  sunflowers.  A 
number  of  farmers  in  New  Jersey  have  used  various 
of  these  crops  in  the  manner  described  above. 

COMPANION  CROP. — In  many  sections  of  the 
United  States  it  is  common  practice  to  sow  clover 
and  grass  in  small  grain.  Ordinarily  the  grass  and 


ing  organic  matter  and  conserving  plant  food  they 
prevent  the  soil  from  blowing  and  washing  during 
the  Winter. 

With  Winter  cover  crops  we  have  the  important 
problem  before  us  as  to  whether  they  shall  be 
legumes  or  non-legumes.  This  problem  applies  also 
to  the  other  three  types  of  green  manure  crops,  but 
will  be  discussed  here  on  account  of  the  relative; 
importance  to  Winter  cover  crops  among  the  four 
general  classes.  Legumes  are  plants  which  belong  1° 
the  clover  family  and  include  besides  all  the  clovers, 
Alfalfa,  vetch,  Soy  beans,  field  peas  and  others.  The 
great  advantage  of  growing  legumes  is  that  they  add 
considerable  amounts  of  nitrogen  to  the  land,  gaih- 
ered  from  the  air,  through  the  activity  of  the  nodule¬ 
forming  bacteria  living  on  their  roots. 

The  legumes,  however,  have  certain  disadvantages 
as  compared  with  the  non-legumes.  They  are  moie 
difficult  to  grow,  they  are  fussy  about  soil  acidity, 
( Continued  on  Peg  771) 
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A  Letter  from  Labrador 

[Our  friend  and  correspondent,  Alfred  C.  Weed,  who 
is  with  the  Rawson-Macmillan  scientific  expedition  in 
Labrador,  sends  the  following  letter,  postmarked  at 
Nain,  Labrador,  January  18;  the  next  postmark  is 
Lourdes  du  Blanc  Sablon,  Quebec,  March  17.  and  it 
reached  us  April  20.] 

HE  new  year  finds  us  frozen  in  at  the  head  of  a 
beautiful  bay  about  the  middle  of  the  east  coast 
of  Labrador.  We  are  something  like  00  miles  in 
from  the  open  sea  and  perhaps  as  far  from  the 
place  where  the  waters  begin  to  flow  to  the  north¬ 
west  toward  Ungava  Bay.  Nain,  our  nearest  village, 
is  the  oldest  white  settlement  and  the  oldest  mis¬ 
sion  station  in  Labrador,  having  been  founded  by 
the  Moravian  missionaries  in  the  year  1771.  It  is 
a  village  of  a  few  hundred  Eskimos  with  a  Moravian 
church,  a  Hudson’s  Bay  post  and  a  free  trader.  It 
also  has  a  large  dog  population,  which  is  quite  musi¬ 
cal  whenever  the  church  bell  rings. 

The  station  building  is  on  a  sand  point  a  few  feet 
above  tide  level  and  at  the  foot  of  some  rugged  moun¬ 
tains  which  shelter  it  from  all  the  westerly  winds. 
A  short  distance  out  in  the  bay  the  winds  get  a  full 
sweep,  and  sometimes  make  it  bad  for  small  boats. 
From  my  east  window  I  can  see  across  the  bay  and 
a  big  cove  to  a  range  of  big  mountains  that  are  high 
enough  to  get  the  first  snows  of  Fall.  The  big 
mountain  that  is  in  full  sight  through  the  trees' 
catches  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  about  half¬ 
past  three  these  days. 

This  is  a  land  of  lakes  and  ponds.  Every  little 
brook  flows  out  of  a  pond.  I  have  visited  about  80 


because  it  would  not  be  possible  to  save  her  from 
the  dogs. 

With  no  domestic  animals  and  no  farm  crops,  the 
people  must  turn  to  the  sea  and  the  woods  for  their 
living.  In  Summer  they  catch  fish ;  cod,  trout  and 
salmon  for  sale.  Later  they  catch  cod  to  feed  their 
dogs.  When  the  cod  fishery  begins  to  fail  they  go  to 
the  sealing  stations.  This  furnishes  food  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  dogs,  and  skins  for  boots  and 
clothing.  When  the  ice  comes  and  stops  the  sealing 
they  go  into  the  woods  with  their  traps.  Fur  goes 
to  the  tradex-s  to  buy  woolen  clothes  and  all  kinds 
of  lxianufactured  articles.  Sometimes  they  go  back 
iixto  the  country  after  caribou  for  food,  clothing 
and  sewing  sinew.  Sometimes  in  the  time  when  the 
bays  ai'e  open  they  are  able  to  kill  a  whale  or  a 
porpoise.  Then  they  and  their  dogs  have  a  feast. 

This  year  has  been  a  time  of  crop  failure.  The 
fishery  was  pretty  good.  Cod  was  plentiful,  but  the 
price  was  low.  Seals  did  not  come  to  their  usual 
haunts,  and  a  village  that  ordinarily  uses  a  couple 
of  thousand  in  a  season  has  only  a  fewT  hundred  to 
take  them  through  the  Winter.  Then  a  big  wreck 
on  the  coast  disturbed  the  wrhole  schedule  of  mail 
and  supply  boats,  so  that  some  places  did  not  get 
their  outside  supplies  at  all.  Thex'e  is  danger  that 
a  good  many  people  will  be  hungry  before  Spring. 

This  is  a  beautiful  and  interesting  country,  to  one 
who  is  wrell  supplied  with  provisions  and  who  is  in 
good  health.  It  is  merciless  to  all  who  are  out  of 
luck.  A  climb  over  the  mountains  or  a  boat  trip 
through  the  bays  is  great  fun,  but  a  disabling  acci- 


perfect  ear  on  a  stalk  growing  all  by  itself,  and  we 
do  not  plant  a  single  row  of  corn  in  the  field  or 
garden  as  we  often  do  with  many  other  sorts  cf 
plants. 

I  am  inspired  to  write  this  little  stoi'y  as  I  sit  id 
my  chair  by  a  window  whei*e  I  have  four  boxes  of 
thrifty  corn  plants  showing  a  beautiful  green  leaf 
growth  with  wTiite  stems.  The  separate  kernels 
planted  in  these  boxes  were  taken  from  12  ears  of 
coxm  at  random  from  different  places  in  the  crib. 
Some  of  these  ears  I  would  reject  if  selecting  seed 
for  the  field  crop.  In  order  that  all  favoritism 
would  be  avoided  six  kernels  wei-e  selected  from  each 
ear  and  were  planted  in  numbered  sections  of  these 
boxes,  and  a  corresponding  number  was  placed  on 
a  bit  of  card  and  fastened  to  the  butt  end  of  each 
ear  by  a  small  nail  driven  into  the  cob. 

In  order  to  give  each  kernel  an  even  chance  in  the 
germinating  process  I  take  the  kernel  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  and  pi-ess  it  point  down  in  the 
dirt  in  the  same  position  that  it  occupied  on  the  cob, 
then  scatter  loose  moist  soil  over  the  top,  making 
it  all  level.  By  keeping  this  surface  moist  the  plants 
begin  to  show  in  about  five  days  and  generally  by 
the  eighth  day  all  that  will  germinate  show  up. 
Some  ears  are  more  vigorous  than  others. 

In  these  window  boxes  were  planted  72  kernels 
froixi  the  12  ears.  There  ax’e  G2  fine,  thrifty  plants, 
and  two  dwarfs.  The  resxxlt  of  this  testing  was  far 
better  than  I  expected  as  there  was  no  selection  of 
these  ears  for  the  planting.  As  I  watch  the  growth 
of  these  corn  plants  from  day  to  day,  and  try  in  my 


Rome  time  ago  ire  printed  u  picture  of  an  airplane  dropping  poison  dust  on  a  cotton  field.  Above  is  shown  another  type  of  machine,  the  Dustall,  operating  on  the  ground. 
This  dust  was  thrown  1,120  feet,  protecting  a  field  of  broccoli  from  worms  and  aphis.  The  picture  gives  an  idea  of  the  even  distribution  of  this  dust  over  such  a  wide  area. 


lakes  and  ponds  within  a  radius  of  perhaps  three  or 
four  miles  of  the  station  and  know  of  several  others. 
They  tell  great  stories  of  the  fish  in  these  lakes,  but 
we  have  seeix  little  direct  evidence  as  yet. 

There  are  no  farms  in  this  country.  The  rock  ribs 
show  through  the  thin  cover  of  half-rotted  leaves 
and  moss.  A  few  gravel  or  sand  ridges  have  a  little 
real  soil  and  can  raise  such  hardy  crops  as  turnips, 
cabbage  and  radishes.  Potatoes  do  well  some  years, 
but  must  be  covered  on  frosty  nights.  In  the  mission 
gardens  they  have  the  covers  ready  to  spread  over 
the  potato  patches  whenever  a  frost  threatens.  There 
is  no  month  of  the  year  when  frost  does  not  threaten. 
Snowstorms  do  not  come  in  July  or  August  every 
year,  but  neither  ai-e  they  so  rare  as  to  be  of  more 
than  passing  interest. 

There  are  no  domestic  animals  hei-e  except  dogs. 
They  are  half-wild,  wolfish  and  wonderfully  affec¬ 
tionate.  Anything  in  the  way  of  domestic  animals 
is  promptly  killed  and  eaten,  but  considering  their 
numbers,  it  is  quite  rare  for  them  to  attack  people. 
With  thousands  of  dogs  and  few  people  along  the 
coast,  even  these  few  cases  count  up  and  are  told 
hack  and  forth  until  they  make  up  a  total  that  is 
startling.  Everyone  knows  all  the  cases  that  have 
happened  along  a  hundred  miles  of  coast  line,  and 
they  will  all  be  repeated  in  the  stories  of  each,  so 
that  in  a  short  journey  one  may  hear  them  all  a 
dozen  times.  My  impression  is  that  the  average 
wight  be  something  like  one  case  a  year  on  the 
whole  GOO  miles  from  Battle  Harbor  to  Cape  Clxidley. 
A  few  pigs  and  sheep  were  landed  from  a  wrecked 
steamer  last  Summer,  and  kept  the  whole  village  ixi 
ix  turmoil  for  weeks  just  saving  them  from  the  dogs. 
A  cow  from  the  same  steamer  was  promptly  killed 


dent  changes  the  fun  to  tragedy.  A  trip  over  the 
bays  behind  a  good  dog  team  is  great  on  a  calm 
day  or  with  a  fair  wind.  Fighting  against  the  winds 
means  hours  of  sheer  tortxxre.  We  have  a  good, 
warm  house  to  live  in  and  plenty  of  provisions. 
Taking  great  care  to  prevent  accidents  we  hope  to 
do  our  work  and  conxe  through  the  Winter  in  good 
condition. 

We  are  able  to  hear  from  outside  through  Mr. 
Clark  C.  Rodiman  of  the  Amateur  Radio  Relay 
League.  We  talk  wTith  Mr.  Rodiman  several  times 
a  week.  *  Alfred  c.  weed. 


Story  of  an  Ear  of  Corn 

THE  marvels  of  nature  are  so  lxxultiplied  around 
ixs  that  we  seldom  pause  to  study  their  how  aixd 
why.  The  ear  of  corn  presents  a  most  interesting 
study.  We  find  a  little  tixft  of  leaves  about  half  way 
xip  on  the  plant.  This  soon  develops  into  an  ear, 
having  a  bunch  of  what  we  call  silks  spreading  out 
of  the  upper  end.  If  we  follow  these  hair-like 
threads  we  find  that  each  individual  silk  extends 
down  inside  the  leaves  or  husks  that  eixelose  the  ear 
to  every  kernel  on  that  ear.  It  is  attached  or  grows 
from  a  point  on  the  kernel  oix  the  side  that  faces 
the  tip  of  the  ear.  Evei-y  kernel  in  the  ear  has  this 
germination  office  in  this  particular  location.  The 
other  side  of  the  kernel  is  flat  and  smooth.  The  ear 
of  corn  is  not  self-fertilized.  The  pollen  from  the 
tassels  of  the  other  stalks  of  corn  is  captixred  in  the 
air  by  the  silks  exposed  on  the  ears,  and  is  by  a  com¬ 
plicated  natural  law  carried  down  to  each  lceniel  of 
the  ear.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  seldonx  find  a 


mind  to  follow  them  back  to  their  origin  in  the 
kernel  of  corn  that  was  planted  last  year,  I  can  see 
the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  operation  of  a  gi*eat 
creative  mind  too  wonderful  for  human  under¬ 
standing. 

The  seed  for  our  own  planting  is  always  selected 
during  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  and  hung  up  in 
the  storeroom  in  the  house.  This  does  not  need 
testing.  hex  by  e.  cox. 

New  York. 


Improving  Thin  Alfalfa 

N  THE  Spi’ing  of  1926  we  started  a  field  of  Al¬ 
falfa  with  poor  success.  We  limed  it  and  used 
oats  as  a  nurse  crop.  The  sowing  was  done  in  early 
April.  We  xxsed  about  1.200  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime. 
The  plants  seemed  to  come  up  well,  but  some 
vanished  during  the  Summer  and  thexi  during  the 
Winter  more  were  killed,  which  left  a  poor  stand. 
The  following  Spring  we  drilled  about  10  lbs.  of  Al¬ 
falfa  and  that  worked  fine.  A  good  stand  is  the  re¬ 
sult.  I  cannot  account  for  the  failure,  but  I  think 
that  perhaps  the  lime  should  have  been  applied  a 
few  months  befoi’e  the  seeding  so  as  to  sweeten 
the  soil,  or  perhaps  the  inoculation  was  not  properly 
done. 

The  greatest  enemy  to  Alfalfa  is  dodder.  I  had 
a  field  of  good  Alfalfa  where  dodder  established  it¬ 
self.  I  tried  to  eradicate  it  with  a  number  of  meth¬ 
ods,  but  regardless  of  all  my  efforts  the  dodder 
spread  and  I  had  to  plow  the  field  to  kill  out  the 
dodder  and  start  again.  c.  r.  bashore. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 
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That  Orchard  Fertilizer 
Froblem 

_  Among  his  many  problems  the  progres¬ 
sive  apple  grower  of  New  York  State  has 
none  more  perplexing  than  that  of  fertili¬ 
zation.  Data  compiled  by  his  State  sta¬ 
tion  plainly  indicate  that  its  experiments 
show  no  profit  in  the  average  orchard 
from  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizer.  On 
the  other  hand  bulletins  from  other  States 
frequently  show  that  gratifying  results 
have  been  obtained  from  the  use  of  ni¬ 
trates  and  in  cases  the  added  use  of 
phosphates  and  potash.  His  own  more 
or  less  haphazard  use  of  fertilizers  from 
time  to  time  may  have  seemed  to  show  im¬ 
proved  growth  where  it  was  applied.  At 
any  rate  the  growth  of  his  trees  and  the 
set  of  his  fruit  are  not  all  that  he  de¬ 
sires,  and  he  reasons  that  his  conditions 
are  probably  different  from  those  where 
experiments  have  given  negative  results. 
If  the  hope  of  improving  his  trees  and 
fruit  impels  him  to  use  fertilizer  he  still 
has  the  problems  of  what  to  use  and 
when  and  how  to  apply  it. 

We  are  working  out  the  problem  by 
using  three  types  of  nitrogen  and  crossing 
them  with  strips  of  phosphate  and  potash, 
which  will  enable  us  to  compare  any  ap¬ 
preciable  results  obtained  from  the  use 
of  each  element  alone  or  in  combination 
with  the  others.  We  hope  to  continue 
this  for  at  least  another  year. 

With  thorough  tillage  we  are  inclined 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  nitrogen  used. 
We  are  also  applying  the  nitrates  as 
early  as  possible  after  the  buds  begin 
swelling  so  as  to  have  them  in  available 
condition  for  the  roots  to  absorb  before 
the  bloom  opens. 

We  sow  by  hand.  The  men  are  in¬ 
structed  to  broadcast  it  as  evenly  as  pos¬ 
sible  as  though  they  were  sowing  seed 
and  wished  an  even  stand.  They  are  cau¬ 
tioned  to  keep  it  wTell  away  from  the 
trunks  and,  if  trees  are  large,  to  cover 
the  whole  space  between  them.  In  the 
case  of  young  trees  the  fertilizer  should 
extend  further  beyond  the  branches  than 
their  tips  are  from  the  trunk,  as  the  feed¬ 
ing  roots  reach  out  often  far  beyond  the 
branches  until  in  time  they  meet  the  roots 
of  their  neighbors.  We  wish  to  encourage 
their  spread  so  we  tempt  them  by  having 
food  ready  for  them  to  reach  out  after. 
Besides,  if  only  part  of  the  roots  receive 
the  whole  dose  of  concentrated  chemicals, 
they  may  be  overfed  and  even  killed  while 
the  rest  are  undernourished.  With  us  the 
supply  of  moisture  is  often  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  Water  from  the  subsoil  is  be¬ 
ing  constantly  drawn  upwards  in  dry 
weather  by  surface  soil  or  leaf  evapora¬ 
tion.  The  greater  the  area  covered  by  a 
tree’s  roots  the  larger  the  portion  of  the 
water  received. 

Also  in  sod  or  in  tillage  the  growth  of 
grass  or  cover  crop  is  important,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  open  where  the  sun  is  hot  and 
drying  if  soil  is  bare  or  sparsely  covered 
and  humus  must  be  made.  If  the  men 
understand  these  things  they  are  glad  to 
co-operate  intelligently  and  sow  it  as  in¬ 
structed.  Ootherwise  we  find  the  general 
idea  that  the  roots  are  under  the  branches 
impels  them  to  throw  most  of  it  there. 
Even  mulch,  to  say  nothing  of  manure,  is 
of  more  value  beyond  the  branches  than 
in  the  shade  under  them.  Often,  the  time 
spent  in  raking  up  grass  mowed  in  an 
orchard  and  placing  it  under  the  trees  is 
not  only  wasted  but  the  mulch  would 
have  done  more  good  if  left  where  it  lay. 
Mice  often  live  under  mulch.  If  near 
the  trees  the  large  roots  and  trunk  are 
endangered  by  them. 

E.  STUART  HUBBARD, 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Notes  on  Pennsylvania 
Horticulture 

The  southeastern  counties  show  consid¬ 
erable  damage  to  Yellow  Transparent 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  Williams  Red. 
Erie  County  has  been  reported  as  show¬ 
ing  about  20  per  cent  bud  injury  to  grapes 
and  from  30  to  40  per  cent  in  sweet  cher¬ 
ries.  Throughout  the  carlot  section  the 
York  Imperial  seems  to  have  been  more 
or  less  severely  injured  in  bud.  Sour  cher¬ 
ries  confirm  previous  reports  of  much 
bud  injury. 

The  heaviest  April  27-28  snow  in  40 
years  covered  the  entire  State  with  a 
blanket  varying  from  a  few  inches  to 
three  feet.  Most  of  the  fruit  sections  re¬ 
ceived  at  least  the  better  part  of  two 
feet — the  carlot  region  about  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount.  In  this  latter  area,  pears, 
plums  and  cherries  were  in  full  bloom, 
while  peaches  were  either  starting  to 
bloom  or  just  ready  to  open.  Very  for¬ 
tunately  the  temperature  did  not  fall  be¬ 
low  32  degrees  so  that  freezing  was  not 
a  factor,  although  open  blossoms  were 
probably  injured  by  the  high  winds  and 
sleet  accompanying  the  storm.  Some  loss 
of  pollen  can  be  expected  from  these  same 
flowers.  Subsequent  weather  conditions 
were  very  favorable  for  _ insect  flights, 
and  probably  much  of  the  injury  to  these 
open  flowers  was  overcome  by  this  cir¬ 
cumstance. 

Girdling  or  “ringing”  filler  trees  to  pro¬ 
mote  early  bearing  will  now  be  tried  in 
several  demonstration  orchards  this 
Spring.  The  girdle  is  made  by  a  single 
deep  knife  cut  entirely  around  the  tree 
trunk  in  late  June.  This  deep  score  heals 
over  quickly,  but  aids  fruit  buds  to  form 
for  next  year’s  crop.  There  may  be  an 
occasional  loss  of  a  weak  tree,  but  if  the 
trees  must  come  out  in  a  few  years  and 
will  probably  not  pay  their  keep  as 


usually  grown,  this  method  is  worth  a 
trial.  In  one  orchard  this  practice  has 
been  used  on  over  1,000  fillers  for  three 
years  straight,  and  on  part  of  these  for 
several  years  before  this  period.  In  all, 
about  a  dozen  trees  have  been  lost  but 
the  girdled  trees  are  profitable,  while  the 
ungirdled  fillers  will  hardly  pay  for  the 
trouble  taken  with  them. 

The  several  young  apple  orchards  in 
this  State  where  the  “disbudding”  method 
of  training  has  been  used  are  showing 
strong  young  trees  as  near  the  ideal  modi¬ 
fied  central  leader  type  as  could  be  de¬ 
sired.  This  method  was  discussed  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  a  few  weeks  ago. 

One  commercial  strawberry  section  is 
now  promising  a  light  crop  due  to  Win¬ 
ter  injury  partly  but  mostly  to  a  severe 
hailstorm  last  Summer  which  cut  the 
young  runners  badly. 

A  mark  or  label  clearly  indicating  the 
source  of  origin  of  all  fresh  apples  im¬ 
ported  into  the  British  market  will  be 
required  this  next  season  if  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  standing  committee  on 
agricultural  and  horticultural  produce 
under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  of 
1926  are  followed.  As  suggested,  this 
would  apply  to  all  fresh  apples  imported, 
whether  wholesaled  or  retailed.  Each  con¬ 
tainer  would  have  to  bear  this  place  of 
origin  mark  with  the  exception  of  retail 
14-lb.  lots  or  less  which  would  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  this  proposed  regulation. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 
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JERSEY 

Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Leading  Variatief.  True-to-Name.  Free  from  Disease. 
ALSO  SOME  YAMS 

Write  now  for  Price  List  giving  Cultural  Directions, 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

50  Yellow  and  50  Reds 

will  be  sent  Postpaid  to  your  address  C|  AA 
upon  receipt  of . . 

100  Yellow  and  1.00  Reds  A  aa 

with  50  Yams,  sent  Postpaid  for . 

Order  at  once.  Now  is  time  to  plant. 

L.  &  F.  Dondero  Box  240  Vineland,  N.  J. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today— not  next  week 
or  next  month,  but  NOW! 
Buy  our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  at  F  ACTORY  PRICES 
and  SPRING  DISCOUNTS! 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


MillionsGabbagePlanfswakeS^ 

91 , 500— $1  .so,  1000— *2.50  postpaid.  Express  #1.50 
— 1000.  Tomato,  Baltimore,  Stone  Matchless,  same  price. 
Good  plants  guaranteed.  IDEAL  PLANT  C0MPANV,  Franklin,  Va. 


n  Ani  |  AC  EXHIBITION  f  Unlabeled,  12  for  #8.00 
imnLIii5  VARIETIES  j  Labeled,  12  for  2.50 
II.  O.  BENEDICT,  Meadow  Brook,  New  York 


A  Iff  TIC  ALL  COLORS. 

16  for  #1.95.  S  for  #1.01 


- -  No  Two  Alike 

16  for  #1.95.  8  for  #1.01 

H.  ADRIAN  SMITH,  1014  Miller  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y 


Gy  hi, afro  Plante  Leading  varieties— 500,  $1.25;  1000, 
VaUUdgc  ridllla  $2.26  prepaid;  10.000,  $15  expressed. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  J.  COCNCILb,  Franklin,  Va. 


Northern  Spy 


Now  blightless  potato.  Only  a  few  for 
sale.  Write,  8.  M.  PROPER,  Summit,  N.  1. 


BOXWOOD 

$1.20  dozen,  delivered. 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as 
ornamental.  Well  rootedplnnts, 
FUR  TANNERY,  Mineral,  Virginia 


May  19,  1928 

a  rig  specially  made 
for  spraying  potatoes 

It  pays  to  spray  potatoes  often.  But  it  doesn’t  pay  to  buy  a  new 
sprayer  every  few  years— and  you  don’t  have  to  if  you  invest  in  a 
Mt.  Gilead  Potato  Sprayer.  This  rig  is  specifically  built  for  potato 
spraying — built  to  do  a  one  hundred  percent  job  year  after  year. 

In  addition,  the  Mount  Gilead  has  a 
steel  frame  electrically  welded .  There 
are  no  bolts  and  nuts  to  work  loose. 

The  pump,  the  important  part  of  any  sprayer 
is  fully  enclosed,  dust-tight  and  self-oiling.  It  ig 
the  simplest,  most  accessible  and  best  6pray 
pump  made.  With  oil  in  its  crankcase,  it  will 
require  no  other  attention  during  the  season. 
It  is  the  only  pump  in  which  all  wearing  parts  in 
the  pumping  end  are  made  of  Stainless  Steel. 
Mount  Gilead  Stainless  Steel  Cylinders  are 
guaranteed  to  outwear  two  sets  of  porcelain 
lined  cylinders. 

The  pump  is  driven  by  a  New  Way  air  cooled 
engine— the  same  fine  engine  that  is  used  on  so 
many  potato  diggers.  If  you  have  a  digger 
powered  with  a  New  Way,  you  can  save  money 
by  buying  the  sprayer  without  the  engine. 

Furnished  with  either  4  or  6  row  Nixon  boom 
with  3  non-clog  nozzles  to  the  row.  Material 
is  strained  3  times  before  reaching  the  nozzles. 
A  modern  sprayer  in  every  respect— more  econ¬ 
omical,  more  dependable,  yet  it  costs  no  more. 

Send  coupon  for  complete  description  and  price. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses— famous  since  1877 

±^otiv£(iifetid_  f  owe  ? My  i  rs 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

802  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  complete  description  and  price  of  your  Potato  Sprayer. 


AS  far  as  truck  and  tank  are  con* 
cerned,  the  Mount  Gilead  Potato 
Sprayer  has  all  the  desirable  features 
found  on  other  good  row  crop  spayers. 


Name.... 

Address 


toncAn;!R514 

APEX- Galvanized 

roofing 


Metal  Roofing 


IF  you  are  in  the  Market  for  Metal  Roofing— Wire 
*  Fence— Barb  Wire  House  and  Roof  Paint,  at  a 
Price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Samples  and  Prices 

Jpl*gg  Wfitc 

CONSUMERS*  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville.  W  Va. 


CABBAGE  WORMS 

go#  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 


1 9  Delphiniums  $1 .75 

■Lai  (Hardy  Larkspur)  X  post 
6  Light  Blue;  6  Dark  Blue 

STRONG  PLANTS  THAT  WILL  BLOOM  THIS  SUMMER. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Hollyhocks,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Phlox,  Columbines,  Oriental  Poppies,  Blue  Bells,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Guillardias,  Hardy  Sweet  Peas  and  110  other 
Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and 
grow  larger  and  more  beautiful  each  year.  Pansies, 
Asters,  Snapdragons,  Petunias,  Salvias,  Zinnias;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry  plants; 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb  roots.  Safe  delivery  by  paroel 
post  or  express  guaranteed. 

BARRY  L.  SQUIRES  •  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 

The  ideal  garden  flower.  I  grow  hundreds 
of  the  world’s  finest  varieties,  several  acres. 

100  Large  Bulbs  for  $3 

50  for  $1.75 

This  collection  contains  30  or  more  varieties, 
all  good  ones.  There  isn’t  a  better  collection 
in  the  country  for  the  money. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

ELMER  E.  GOVE  Box  R-S  BURLINGTON,  VT. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  46  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  91 
postpaid.  Plant  any  time  in  May. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Tif ton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Succession,  Danish  Ballhead, 
Copenhagen  Market  and  Golden  Ac-re.  Tomato  Plants: 
Bonnie  Best,  Greater  Baltimore,  Livingston  Globe,  John 
Baer  and  Earliana.  Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker  Onion 
Plants.  Ruby  King  and  Bull  Nose  Pepper  Plants.  Post¬ 
paid,  250,  Sl.OO;  500,  81.50;  1,000,  $3.50.  Express 
Collect  $1.50  per  1,000.  Care  used  in  packing.  We 
guarantee  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


POSTPAID :  Aster,  Zinnia,  Beet,  Cabbage 
C’liower,  Celery, -8.  Potato,  Tomato;  3 
dozen,  40o;  8  dozen,  $1.00;  600,  $4.00. 
Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Pansy,  Coleus,  Dianthus,  Salvia, 
Larkspur,  Snapdragon,  Ageratum,  Carnation,  Scabiosa, 
Vinca,  Verbenia;  6  for  25c;  dozen,  40c;  3  dozen,  $1.00. 
Catalog.  ROHRER’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


PI  ANT  Q  PEP  I A I  Millions  hardy  field  grown  cabbage 
iLAll  I  OlCUIAL  — Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Danish 
Ballhead,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  $1.00,  1000.  Tomato. 
$2.00;  Sweet  Potato,  $8.00.  Well  packed.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  K,p 

Varieties,  ready— 500-$l. 50,  1,000-$2.60  prepaid.  10,000 
express  collect,  $15.00.  Tomato,  $2.50.  'Pepper,  Sweet 
Potato,  $8.00  and  charges.  Good  plants,  well  packed, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  T.  COUHCIIL  S  SONS,  Frinklin.  Vs. 


FOIt  SALE— CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— 

College  inspected.  Green  Mountains,  Smooth  Rurals, 
Russet  Rurals,  Irish  Cobblers,  Spaulding  Rose.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  NEW  TOILK  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
POTATO  ASS’N.,  Inc.,  62  Utica  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


FIELD  GROWN  Standard  varieties.  Cabbage  plants 
SI  per  1000,  charges  collect,  S*  per 
1000  del.  Cauliflower,  $3.50  per  1000 
collect.  Special  prices  on  large  or¬ 
ders.  Clifford  A.  Cutchins,  Jr.,  Franklin.  Va. 


PLANTS 


Frostproof  CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker,  91.00  thousand.  Prompt 
6liipment  of  very  fine  plants.  GUARANTEE  PLANT  CO..  T»Ty.  Ga. 


36  strong,  well  rooted 
plants,  91.10.  100  for 

92.75.  ASTERS,  asst. 

colors,  transplanted— 50  lor  91 .00,  100  for  91 .90.  Pre¬ 
paid.  Catalog  free.  WM.  P.  VEAGLE  Dept.  R  BRISTOL,  PA. 


SCARLET  SAGE 


Gladioli 


Good  mixture  of  large 
bulbs.  All  bloom  this 
year  —  91.60  per  100. 
„  CANNAS,  15  for  91.00. 

D.  White,  882  Broadway,  No.  Attleboro,  Mass. 


12  SPROUTED  ASSORTED  DAHLIAS,  $1 

25  Perennial  Phlox,  all  colors,  $2.  12  Iris,  6  kinds,  $1.  We 
pay  delivery.  SMITH  S  SON.  430-40  Chancellor  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


TRANSPLANTED 
Strawberry  Plants 

Best  for  May,  June  and  July  planting- 
J  uet  as  good  as  pot-grown  plants  at  H 
the  cost.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry 
end  other  Berry  Plants.  Asparagus, 
etc.  Catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants, 
Vines,  free.  Address 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  251,  Pnlatki,  N.  I, 


on  LARGE  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS.  $1.25— None  alike.  10  CHOICE 
ou  DAHLIAS.  91-25.  Cat.  GLADAHLIA  FARMS,  Chieepte  Falls,  Mass. 


nAHLIAS.  .Choice  varieties,  labeled,  10-S2.50.  Good  labeled, 
D  12-S1.25;  unlabeled,  20-SI.  ANNA  CORWIN,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.V 


Crrn  Lancaster  Co.  Sure  Crop.  Fine 

*-^*-* *-* "  ^VP*%.lYI  results  ;  #2.75  per  bushel, 
SONBEUN  fa  HOUUOEQCIN,  Avondale,  Cheater  Co.,  Penna. 

World’s  Record  Corn  Crop  was  grown 

—  from  Olarage  Heed.  Heed  of  this  variety 

Dunlap  &  Son,  Box  958,  Williamsport,  Ohio 


for  sale 


Howard  17 

Just  the  money  maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown 

Strawberry  Plants 

carefully  packed.  $1.00-100,  $8.76-500,  $7.25-1000, 
$82.50-5000  prepaid.  J.  Britton,  Chepnehet,  R.  !• 


Large  Asparagus  Roots— Washington 

5  years  old,  bearing  size,  #1.75  per  dozen;  #IO  per  100. 

HARRY  I..  8UIJIRE8  ,  Hampton  Hays,  N. 
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CALUREA 


Ts«nm 


FERTILIZER 


'pHIS  new  air-nitrogen 
fertilizer  containing 
34%  nitrogen  (41.3%  am¬ 
monia)  is  a  [better  source 
of  nitrogen  for  your  crops, 

Because- 

•j  _ ,  CALUREA  contains  two  forms 
of  nitrogen  combined  in  one 
material.  This  unique  advantage 
gives  a  service  impossible  to  dupli¬ 
cate  with  other  materials  contain¬ 
ing  only  one  form  of  nitrogen. 

_ CALUREA  is  nitrate  nitrogen 

“  that  gives  a  quick  stimulating 
effect  in  the  early  season.  It  also 
contains  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  Urea 
— one  of  the  most  valuable  forms  of 
nitrogen  known  for  continuous  crop 
use.  Four-fifths  of  the  nitrogen  in 
CALUREA  is  from  Urea.  This  is 
an  organic  form  of  nitrogen  that 
successfully  will  replace  more  ex¬ 
pensive  forms  and  give  equal  or 
better  crop  results. 

0  — m  For  high  quality  vegetables, 
**  tobacco  [and  fruit,  no  nitrogen 
fertilizer  is  equal  to  CALUREA. 
This  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Urea 
it  contains.  For  top-dressing  and 
side-dressing  purposes,  it  is  “quick 
and  lasting  too!” 

CALUREA 

and Lasting  Tool 

A  —  CALUREA  is  concentrated 
containing  41.3%  ammonia. 
This  means  economy  in  cost  of  bags, 
freight,  handling,  hauling  and  apply¬ 
ing.  For  a  smaller  amount  produces 
equal  or  better  results. 

There  are  no  harmful  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  CALUREA — any  resi¬ 
due  left  in  the  soil  is  beneficial,  It 
improves  the  soil  physically  as  well 
as  feeding  the  crop. 

,  CALUREA  is  an  excellent  form 
"  of  nitrogen  for  practically  all 
crops  and  soils.  It  can  be  used  for 
crops  benefited  by  lime  as  well  as 
crops  requiring  neutral  soil  con¬ 
ditions.  It  contains  Calcium  equiva¬ 
lent  to  14%  lime,  but  has  no  free 
lime  and  is  neutral  in  its  reaction. 

SPECIAL  USES 
FOR  CALUREA 

CALUREA  is  suited  for  practi¬ 
cally  all  crops,  but  can  be  especially 
recommended  for  vegetables,  tobacco 
and  for  top-dressing  wheat,  hay  fields, 
pastures  and  lawns.  Use  CALUREA 
this  season  as  a  source  of  nitrogen 
for  vegetables  or  for  top-dressing 
hay  fields,  wheat  or  pastures.  100  to 
200  pounds  per  acre  is  ample. 

INTRODUCTORY 

OFFER  $6.00  pounds 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
CALUREA  we  will  ship  a  100  pound 
bag,  freight  paid  to  any  railroad 
station  in  the  Northeastern  States, 
for  $6.00.  This  offer  is  for  prompt 
acceptance.  Lower  prices  on  ton 
lots  and  carloads. 

Consult  our  Agricultural  Department 

Synthetic  Nitrogen 
Products  Corporation 

285  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


Sowing  Annuals  in  the  Open 
Ground 

In  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
March  24,  under  the  heading  of  “Lovely 
Annuals,”  and  signed  by  Florence  Corn¬ 
wall,  the  writer  spoke  of  the  difficulty 
of  transplanting  asters  sown  the  latter 
part  of  May,  presumably  in  the  open 
ground,  which  led  me  to  wonder  if  the 
writer,  and  possibly  other  readers  of 
The  B.  N.-Y.  had  missed  all  of  the  joys 
and  satisfaction  of  growing  asters,  and 
many  other  of  our  annuals,  in  fact  most 
of  them,  by  making  sowing  in  the  open 
ground  or  in  the  garden  where  they  are 
to  bloom,  doing  away  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  with  transplanting  late  in  the  season. 

As  beautiful  asters,  and  I  think  I  may 
say  altogether  the  most  satisfactory  that 
I  ever  grew,  were  grown  in  this  way,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  many  other  annuals 
including  everlastings  for  Winter  decora¬ 
tions.  Of  course  it  will  require  a  few 
more  seeds  sown  in  this  way,  but  only 
a  few  more  if  care  is  used  in  sowing  the 
seed,  three  or  four  in  a  place,  the  same 
distance  apart  that  the  plants  would  be 
transplanted,  or  in  other  words,  in  each 
place  where  a  plant  is  wanted  to  bloom. 
I  have  a  garden  seed-drill  that  besides 
sowing  a  continuous  drill  may  be  set  to 
sow  a  few  seeds  in  a  place  at  varying 
distances  apart,  and  for  asters  I  usually 
set  it  to  sow  one  foot  apart  in  the  row. 
Many  times,  especially  where  the  soil  is 
inclined  to  crust  over,  a  few  seeds  sown 
in  a  cluster  in  this  way  will  break 
through  the  ground  where  one  seed  alone 
would  not.  But  do  not  neglect  the  thin¬ 
ning  to  one  plant  in  a  place,  which 
should  be  done  before  they  begin  to 
crowd  much.  Oftentimes  one  plant  will 
be  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  where 
more  would  prove  to  be  a  sad  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Of  course  where  especially  early 
blooms  are  wanted  it  may  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  sow  the  seed  inside  very  early 
in  the  Spring.  But  in  that  case  the 
young  seedlings  are  usually  “pricked  out” 
to  other  boxes  or  beds  while  very  small, 
which  operation  induces  a  new  and 
greater  root  growth.  So  that  when  the 
time  comes  to  move  the  plants  to  the 
beds  in  which  they  are  to  bloom,  which 
in  this  case  would  be  while  the  ground 
is  cool  and  moist  and  the  sun  not  so  high 
and  hot,  you  have  a  plant,  if  properly 
grown,  that  has  a  very  large  root  de¬ 
velopment  in  proportion  to  the  top,  and 
is  properly  hardened  to  stand  the  shock 
of  transplanting.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  the  seed  sown  in  May  in  the  open 
ground  the  plant  is  getting  its  start  un¬ 
der  the  best  growing  conditions  of  the 
year,  and  makes  a  large  top  growth  in 
comparison  to  the  root,  a  condition  usual¬ 
ly  augmented  by  standing  too  thick  in 
the  row  and  in  this  case  is  probably 
transplanted  direct  from  the  seed  row  to 
the  blooming  beds  and  a  part  of  the  al¬ 
ready  none  too  great  supply  of  roots  is 
broken  off  in  “lifting,”  and  with  its  large 
and  rapidly  growing  top,  makes  a  very 
tender  plant,  unable  to  stand  the  shock 
of  transplanting. 

With  our  present  varieties  of  asters 
fine  blooms  may  be  had  in  early  August 
eveu  in  most  of  the  colder  sections  of  the 
country,  from  seed  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  as  asters  are  quite  hardy,  and 
the  young  seedlings  will  not  be  injured 
by  light  freezes  or  snow,  if  grown  out¬ 
side  from  the  start.  However,  with  a 
stiff,  heavy  clay  soil,  such  as  we  have 
here,  I  prefer  to  sow  seed  for  nearly  all 
early  plants  in  a  hotbed  or  cold  frame, 
as  it  gives  a  better  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  soil  outside. 

But  to  me  one  of  the  best  features  of 
the  aster  is  the  lateness  of  the  season  in 
which  excellent  blooms  may  be  had  for 
cut  flowers  after  the  more  tender  Sum¬ 
mer  bloomers  are  gone,  and  good  blooms 
are  getting  scarce.  For  this  purpose  I 
prefer  to  sow  the  seed  where  the  plants 
are  to  stand.  By  sowing  different  va¬ 
rieties  from  the  earlies  to  the  late  bloom¬ 
ers,  or  by  making  successive  sowings  of 
favorite  varieties,  one  may  have  an 
abundance  of  good  flowers  right  up  to 
the  time  of  quite  heavy  frosts. 

Probably  the  plants  referred  to  in  the 
article  mentioned  above,  that  blossomed 
“late  in  October”  would  not  only  have 
bloomed  about  two  weeks  earlier,  but  the 
chances  are  they  would  have  also  given 
more  good  blooms,  had  they  not  been  re¬ 
quired  to  undergo  the  shock  of  trans¬ 
planting.  Any  plant  to  give  its  very  best 
results  should  make  a  steady,  continu¬ 
ous  growth  without  a  check  or  setback 
from  start  to  finish.  Herein  lies  one  of 
the  rewards  of  vigilance  in  preventing  in¬ 
jury  from  insects,  disease,  drought,  weeds, 
etc.,  as  any  damage  or  set-back  is  a  per¬ 
manent  injury  and  will  impose  its  tax, 
although  tlie  plant  may  recover  and  com¬ 
plete  its  cycle  of  growth.  H.  s.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 


Saltpeter  for  Cabbage 
Worms 

I  see  questions  asked  about  cabbage 
worms.  I  never  worry  about  the 
worms.  I  take  two  tablespoons  of  salt¬ 
peter,  dissolve  it  in  a  pail  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  and  I  spray  tlie  cabbage  with  it. 
I  have  never  had  a  failure,  mbs.  w.  n. 

Great  Valley,  N.  Y. 


oF  MULCH  PAPER 


NOW  OPENS  UP  ITS 
POSSIBILITIES  TO  YOU! 


E  day  of  farm¬ 
ing  under  Mulch 
Paper  is  here — Mulch 
Paper  that  stifles  the 
weeds  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  blanket¬ 
ing  them  —  Mulch 
Paper  that  promotes 
plant  growth  by  hold¬ 
ing  moisture  in  the 
ground  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  it  up  to  evapora¬ 
tion  by  the  sun  — 
Mulch  Paper  that  in¬ 
creases  bacterial  activ¬ 
ity  and  plant  stimulus 
in  general  by  the  heat  it 
transfers  to  and  conserves  in  the  soil. 


u  ff 

Statistics  show  an 
increased  yield 
for  Mulch  Paper- 
grown  sweet  corn 
of  297%. 


Larger  crops  —  earlier  crops — 
and  at  LOWER  cost 

Mulch  Paper  is  BEYOND  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage  today.  It  has  been 
in  use  in  the  pineapple  fields  and  on 
the  sugar  plantations  of  Hawaii 
for  fourteen  years.  It  has 
been  tried  in  test  after 
test  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  Today,  sta¬ 
tistics  are  available  for 
everyone  that  PROVE 
that  Mulch  Paper  pro¬ 
duces  larger  crops,  EAR¬ 
LIER  crops  and  at  a  small 
expenditure  of  time,  ef¬ 
fort  and  money. 

Statistics  that  show  an 
increase  in  yield  for 
Mulch  Paper- grown  sweet 
corn  of  297  %  —  an  in¬ 
crease  for  spinach  of  5 16  % 


—for  sweet  potatoes  of  100  — 

for  beets,  turnips  and  practically 
every  other  farm  grown  product. 

Gator-Hide  M.ulcb  Paper  available 
in  limited  quantities  NOW 

The  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper 
Company,  the 
world’s  largest 
papermanufac- 
turer,  now  of¬ 
fers  limited 
quantities  of 
Gator-Hide 
Mulch  Paper, 
made  under  the 
Eckart  Patents, 
in  rolls  of  150 
and  300  lineal  yards  and  in  18"  and 
36"  widths.  In  order, 
however,  that  the 
greatest  possible 
number  of  planters 
may  try  Gator -Hide 
Mulch 


Statistics  show  an  increased 
yield  for  Mulch  Paper- 
grown  beets  of  more  than 
100%. 


Statistics  show  an  increased 
yield  for  Mulch  Paper- 
grown  spinach  of  516 % 
{first  clippings,  late  fall 
planting ). 


Paper,  the 
presentlim- 
ited  supply 
is  being 
sold  in  lots 
of  not  more 
than  4  rolls 
to  an  in¬ 
dividual. 

Order  your  supply  today  and 
write  at  the  same  time  for 
free  booklet, “The  Miracle  of 
Mulch  Paper,”  that  not  only 
tells  the  story  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  new  principle, 
but  shows  you  how  to  apply  it. 


Statistics  show  an 
increased  yield for 
Mulch  Paper- 
grown  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  of  100%. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

•  Department  A-28 

Pershing  Square  Building,  Park  Ave.  and  42nd  St. 

New  York  City 


In  TWO  TYPES 

Type  A— for  Annuals , 
primarily  in  field  culture. 
18*  width  — 300  lineal 
yards  to  roll  -  -  $3.00 
36"  width  —  300  lineal 
yards  to  roll  -  *  $6.00 
Type  B— for  Perennials  in 
field  culture  and  all  gar¬ 
den  work. 

18"  width— 150  lineal 
yards  to  roll  •  •  $3.00 
36"  width  —  150  lineal 
yards  to  roll  •  •  $6.00 
While  only  four  rolls  will 
be  sold  to  the  individual, 
any  combination  of  four 
may  be  had.  Only  C.O.D. 
orders  accepted  for  ship¬ 
ment  by  American  Railway 
Express. 


Th  is  booklet  tells  in  an  easily 
grasped  mi  ay  something  of 
the  history,  the  development 
and  the  possibilities  of 
Mulch  Paper.  It  is  replete 
• with  comparative  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Mulch-grown  and 
non-Mulch-grown  products. 
It  portrays  the  REALAfrro- 
cle  of  Mulch  Paper-  Be  sure 
to  write  for  it. 


This  paper  is  completely  covered  by  the  Eckart  Patents  under  which  the  International 
Paper  Company  has  the  rights  for  production  and  sale  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

INTER  NAT I  O  N AL 
PAP  ER  COMPANY 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  Spring  has  been  very  backward, 
but  at  last  it  seems  as  though  some  real 
progress  was  being  made.  Several  days  of 
warm  weather  stimulated  the  production 
of  asparagus  and  fair  volumes  from  Del¬ 
aware,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  are 
now  being  received.  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  lias  also  started  to  cut  a  little  as¬ 
paragus.  California  is  about  done  ship¬ 
ping  to  eastern  markets,  but  South  Caro¬ 
lina  continues  to  move  a  few  carloads  a 
day.  In  Philadelphia,  New  Jersey  as¬ 
paragus,  green,  ranged  from  $3  to  $6  per 
dozen  bunches  for  medium  to  large  aspar¬ 
agus,  with  some  special  marks  bringing 
even  more.  White  asparagus  moved  with 
difficulty  at  relatively  low  prices.  Rhu¬ 
barb  has  been  very  plentiful  with  most 
sales  within  the  range  of  $1.50  to  $2.50 
per  100  bunches.  Spinach  was  in  moder¬ 
ate  demand  at  50c  to  $1  a  bushel,  and 
scallions  also  sold  fairly  well.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  were  in  very  limited  demand  and 
nearby  white  potatoes  sold  on  a  dull  mar¬ 
ket  in  competition  with  the  new  potatoes 
from  Florida.  Florida  potatoes,  since  the 
more  liberal  offerings  with  the  opening  of 
the  Hastings  section,  have  been  selling 
on  a  declining  market,  the_  best  of  them 
selling  recently  at  around  $5  a  barrel.  Old 
potatoes  were  also  dull,  Pennsylvania  120- 
lb.  sacks  .Round  Whites  ranging  $2.25  to 
$2.75  and  Maine  Green  Mountains  in  loO- 
1b.  sacks  were  quoted  at  $3.25.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  of  mushrooms  were  unusually 
heavy  for  the  season.  There  has  been 
considerable  interest  in  the  strawberry 
market.  Most  of  the  strawberries  arriv¬ 
ing  in  carlots  have  been  sold  at  auction 
this  season,  the  auction  opening  up  about 
4 :30  o'clock  in  the  morning  which  gave 
the  trade  a  good  opportunity  to  move  this 
highly  perishable  product  very  rapidly  in¬ 
to  the  consuming  channels.  Louisiana  is 
getting  about  done  but  North  Carolina  is 
shipping  rather  heavily.  A  few  strawber¬ 
ries  have  also  been  received  from  the  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Eastern  Shore  Districts  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  To  date  the  North  Carolina  ber¬ 
ries  have  not  been  arriving  in  as  good 
condition  as  usual,  but  with  better  weath¬ 
er  they  will  no  doubt  improve.  The 
heavier  receipts  caused  prices  to  decline. 
Some  truck  shipments  were  received,  a 
distance  of  500  miles,  the  berries  arriving 
in  this  way  selling  at  $4.50  to  $5  per  32- 
qt.  crate.  Some  Virginia  berries  brought 
up  to  $5.50  a  crate.  Cabbage  was  irregu¬ 
lar.  Most  of  the  new  cabbage  received  at 
present  originated  in  Sou th  Carolina,  best 
stock  selling  around  $2.15  per  one-half 
barrel  hamper.  Tomatoes  were  quite 
plentiful  from  Florida,  but  recent  receipts 
were  somewhat  lighter  as  the  East  Coast 
district  is  about  done.  Onions  are  arriv¬ 
ing  in  considerable  volume  from  Texas, 
with  U.  S.  No.  1  selling  $2  to  $2.25  a 
crate  containing  40  to  45  lbs. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  a  little  heavier  last 
week,  amounting  to  55,S35  cases  against 
47,335  eases  for  the  week  previous.  Total 
receipts  of  eggs  in  Philadelphia,  however, 
since  January  1  equaled  about  o5o,000 
cases,  or  around  30,000  cases  less  than 
to  the  same  date  a  year  ago.  Prices  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  have  been  fluctuating 
within  narrow  limits,  but  on  the  whole 
there  has  been  some  gains  on  the  finer 
quality  eggs.  There  were  only  moderate 
offerings  of  high-grade  eggs.  Fresh  ex¬ 
tra  firsts  were  quqoted  at  32%c  a  dozen 
and  fresh  firsts  30  to  31c,  those  in  new 
cases  bringing  the  top  quotation.  There 
were  also  some  carefully  selected  can- 
died  fresh  eggs  which  averaged  37c,  and 
very  fancy  stock  candled  out  for  the  car¬ 
ton  trade  ranged  39  to  42c.  The  move¬ 
ment  into  storage  to  date  is  considerably 
lighter  than  a  year  ago.  On  May  5  only 
132,318  cases  had  been  placed  in  storage 
in  Philadelphia  compared  with  221,700 
cases  to  same  date  last  year.  Prices  on 
storage  packed  firsts  have  been  32c  and 
extra  firsts  33c. 

There  has  been  quite  a  drop  m  the  price 
on  live  poultry  during  the  past  two  weeks. 
The  demand  was  limited  and  the  offerings, 
while  not  heavy,  were  more  than  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand,  and  prices  tended 
downward.  Light-weight  colored  fowl 
averaged  28c  and  the  heavier  stock 
worked  out  at  26  to  27c.  Leghorns  were 
fpioted  25  to  26c.  As  usual,  the  Plymouth 
Rock  broilers  topped  the  broiler  market, 
ranging  47  to  48c,  and  R.  I.  Red  broil¬ 
ers  followed,  averaging  44c  a  lb.  Leg¬ 
horn  broilers  weighing  1%  to  1%  lbs. 
ranged  35  to  36c  with  heavier  stock  bring¬ 
ing  up  to  40e.  Old  roosters  lield_at  18c 
and  white  Pekin  ducks  at  22  to  25c  a  lb. 
Receipts  of  fresh-killed  dressed  poultry 
were  generaly  moderate  and  the  market 
held  about  steady  under  a  rather  limited 
demand.  Fresh-killed  fowl  in  barrels 
held  all  the  week  around  29  to  30c  a  lb. 
for  the  4  to  5%-lb.  sizes,  heavier  weights 
selling  for  about  2c  a  lb  less.  Smaller 
fowl  ranged  22  to  28c  as  to  size.  Cold 
storage  holdings  of  poultry  continues  to 
be  considerably  lighter  than  last  year  at 
this  time  when  on  May  5  Philadelphia 
had  2.800,370  lbs.  on  hand  against  1,635,- 
525  lbs.  on  May  5,  1928. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  was  a  scarcity  of  high-grade  hay, 
and  the  market  held  about  steady,  but  on 


the  undergrades  which  comprised  the  bulk 
of  the  offerings  a  weak  market  prevailed. 
No.  2  Timothy  averaged  $16  a  ton  and 
No.  3  was  quoted  $13.50  to  $14.50  a  ton. 
Best  clover  mixed  ranged  $15.50  tQ  $16 
a  ton.  Offerings  of  straw  were  rather 
light  but  the  market  was  quiet,  straight 
rye  bringing  $20  to  $21  a  ton  and  wheat 
straw  $14  to  $14.50.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments. 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  54c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  32c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  40c;  minimum  weight  all  eggs,  doz., 
24  oz. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  29c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c ;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c ;  qt.,  7c ;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern  grown  produce  every  market 
day  at  lowest  prices.  Asparagus,  lb.,  20c  ; 
apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  beans,  dry, 
lb.,  8c ;  beets,  lb.,  4e ;  buckwheat  flour, 
new,  lb.,  5c ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  new 
cabbage,  lb.,  7c;  red,  head,  6c;  old  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  2c ;  carrots,  bch,  4c ;  dry,  lb., 
5c ;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c ;  cauliflower,  lb., 
12c ;  cucumbers,  4  for  25c ;  dandelion 
greens,  pk.,  25c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ;  horse¬ 
radish,  %  pt.,  15c;  lettuce,  3  heads,  25c; 
home-grown  lettuce,  bch,  10c ;  onions,  pk., 
30c ;  green,  bch,  5c ;  new  potatoes,  3  lbs. 
25c  ;  parsley,  bc-li,  10c  ;  peppers,  doz.,  25c  ; 
potatoes,  home  grown,  bu.,  $1.80 ;  pars¬ 
nips,  lb.,  5c ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  salsify, 
bch,  10c;  strawberries,  2  pts,  35c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  30c ;  tur¬ 
nips,  rutabagas,  «lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
40c;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  28c  ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  30c;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  head  cheese,  lb., 
40c ;  fresh  ham,  home  grown,  lb.,  20c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  20c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  stewing 
lamb,  lb..  15e ;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c ; 
pork  steak,  lb..  25c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  38c ;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
40c :  pork  loins,  lb.,  16c ;  whole  hams, 
lb.,  16c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  card,  20c  ;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c:  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  30  to  32c ;  dressed,  lb.,  55c ; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  27  to  35c ;  dressed,  lb., 
45c ;  springers,  live,  lb.,  28  to  35c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  broilers,  dressed, 
lb.,  70  to  75c;  live,  lb.,  60c;  turkeys,  live, 
lb.,  50c;  geese,  live,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  guinea 
hens,  each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c  to 
$1 ;  butter,  fib.,  50  to  60c ;  eggs,  crate,  $8 
to  $8.50 ;  retail,  28  to  30c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  40c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
bch,  35c ;  beets,  bu..  75c  to  $1 ;  beans,  lb., 
7  to  9c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  40c ;  carrots,  bu., 
$1 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  75c ;  honey, 
qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  head.  5 
to  8c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  medium,  $1.25 ;  bu.,  large, 
$1.15  to  $1.50 ;  small,  70  to  90c ;  onions, 
bu.,  $2  to  $3 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  75e  to  $1 ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  90c  to  $1150 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs,  65c ;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  65c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $4. 

*  Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$15 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

•,  Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  11  to  13c ; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  11  to  13c ;  lamb,  dressed, 
lb.,  30  to  35c ;  mutton,  15  to  18c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Cabbage,  doz.  Iliads,  50 
to  90c ;  100  heads,  $5  to  $6 ;  carrots,  bskt, 
35  to  40c ;  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  celery,  doz. 
bchs,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  knobs,  doz..  40  to  60c ; 
cucumbers,  h.h.,  doz.,  $2.75  to  $3.25; 
horseradish,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  green  onions, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60e ; 
lettuce,  curly,  doz.  hds,  30  to  50c ;  onions, 
yellow,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  parsnips,  bskt, 
50  to  65c ;  bu.,  $1.50 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs, 
25  to  30c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.30  to  $1.40  ; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  35c ;  rhubarb, 
h.h.,  doz.  bchs,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  turnips, 
bskt,  35  to  40c;  bu..  75c  to  $1;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  60c. 

Apples— Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.75 ; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  40  to  45c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  29  to  30e ;  light,  lb..  27 
to  28c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  25  to  28c ;  ducks, 
lb..  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
28  to  30c ;  doz.,  small  lots,  30  to  33c ; 
butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 
unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c ;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail.  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  26  to'  28c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  prices  are  called  weak,  while 
eggs  are  in  good  demand  and  holding 
steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
weak;  creamery,  prints,  49  to  50c;  tubs, 
47  to  48c ;  firsts,  45  to  46c.  Cheese, 
steady ;  new  daisies,  flats,  27  to  28c%; 
longhorn,  28  to  29c ;  block  Swiss,  31  to 
32c ;  limburger,  32  to  33c.  Eggs,  steady ; 
Grade  A,  30  to  32c;  grade  B,  29  to  30c; 
grade  C,  27  to  2Sc ;  unclassified,  26  to  29c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  24  to 
32c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  21c ;  chickens, 
34  to  3Sc ;  ducks,  26  to  30c ;  geese,  20  to 
25c ;  turkeys,  40  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
easy ;  fowls,  23  to  29c ;  old  roosters,  18 
to  19c ;  ducks,  2S  to  30c ;  geese,  19  to  20c ; 
broilers,  35  to  45c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm  ; 
King,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.65;  Russet,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  Baldwin,  $2.50  to  $3;  Northern 
Spy,  $3.50  to  $4;  Rome  Beauty,  $2.25  to 
$3.25 ;  Delicious,  western,  box,  $4.25  to 
$5.50 ;  Winesap,  $2.25  to  $3.75.  Pota¬ 
toes,  easier ;  home-grown,  bu.,  90e  to 
$1.60;  150-lb.  bag,  $3.25  to  $3.75;  Ber¬ 
muda,  bbl..  $12  to  $14;  Cuba,  crate, 
$2.75  to  $3.25;  sweets,  Tenn.,  hamper, 
$2.25  to  $2.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries  —  Cherries,  Cal., 
8-lb.  box,  $4.75 ;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $6  -to 
$7 ;  Fla.,  $6  to  $8 ;  pineapples,  crate,  $5 
to  $7 ;  strawberries,  Ala.,  24-qt.  crate, 
$6.50  to  $9. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beaus,  steady  ;  red 
kidney,  cwr.,  $8.50  to  $9;  marrow,  $9.50 
to  $10 ;  pea,  medium,  $10.25  to  $10.50 ; 
white  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11.  Onions, 
firmer ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3; 
100-lb.  sack,  $4.25  to  $5;  Texas,  crate, 
$2.25  to  $2.50. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $2 
to  $3;  beans,  Fla.,  hamper,  $2.75  to 
$4.25;  beets,  Cal.,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4; 
cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  60c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.75;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  cx-ate,^$1.7a 
to  $2.25 ;  cclei'y,  doz.,  65c  to  $1.15 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  bskt.,  $2.50  to  $3;  eggplant, 
Fla.,  crate,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  horseradish, 
bbl.,  ’$23  to  $26 ;  lettuce,  5-lb.  bskt,  75  to 
90c ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt,  $1  to  $1.50 ; 
oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  75c ;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.,  50  to  65c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.65 
to"  $2.25 ;  peas,  hamper  ,$2.50  to  $3;  pep¬ 
pers.  Fla.,  crate,  $2.75  to  $4.50 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs,  18  to  25c;  rhubarb,  Cal.,  box, 
$3  to  $3.50;  spinach,  Texas,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25_;  tomatoes,  3-bskt.  carrier,  $3.25  to 
$4;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  90c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
lb..  20  to  21c;  dark,  12  to  14c.  Maple 
products,  steady;  new  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  old,  $1.35  to  $1.65;  sugar,  lb.,  16 
to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  dull ;  Timothy,  loose,  ton, 
$15  to  $17 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $11:  wheat  bran,  carlot, 
$40 ;  standard  middlings,  $40.50 ;  red-dog, 
$43.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  $58.50;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $54.50; 
horninv,  $46;  gluten,  $42.60;  oatfeed, 
$32.80.  c.  H.  b. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

May  10,  1928. 

MILK 

May  :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $1.78%,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.0314  ;  Class  3,  $2. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers;  Class  1,  $2.80; 
Class  2,  $1.90;  Class  3,  $1.90. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy. $0.45  @$0.45% 


Extra,  92  score . 

•44% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.43%  @ 

.44% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score 

.42  %@ 

.43% 

Lower  grades . 

.40 

@ 

.42 

Ladles  . 

.40 

Packing  stock  . 

.33 

@ 

•34% 

Renovated . 

.42% 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.46%  @ 

.47 

Extra . 

.46 

Firsts  . 

.44%  @ 

•45% 

Seconds  . 

.43%  @ 

.44 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held,  fancy  .$0.29% @$0.30 

Average  run  . 

.28 

@ 

.28% 

Flats,  fresh . 

92 

@ 

.22% 

Wisconsin,  held  . 

.29 

@ 

•29% 

Daisies,  fresh . 

.23 

@ 

•23% 

Watertown,  N.  Y . 

.20 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white. .  .$0.35 

@$0.37 

Average  extras  . 

.34 

@ 

•34% 

Extra  firsts  . 

.32 

@ 

.33 

First's  . 

•31  % 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  . 

.32 

@ 

.38 

Mixed  colors,  best 

@ 

.36% 

Gathered,  best  . 

.32 

@ 

.33 

Common  to  good . 

.27 

@ 

.29 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

. $0.26  @$0.29 

. 35  @  .52 

.  .14 

. 18  @  .24 

.  .10 

Tame  rabbits . . 

. 27  @ 

.29 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb. 

. $0.45@$0.53 

Fair  to  good  .... 

.40 

Broilei-s  . 

. 35  @ 

.53 

Roostex-s  . 

. 15@ 

.21 

. 24  @ 

.31 

Capons,  9  lbs . 

. 45  @ 

.53 

Mixed  weights  . . 

.44 

Ducks  . 15@  .21 

Geese . 18  @  .23 

Turkeys,  young . 43@  .46 

Old  . 32  @  .38 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 50@  .70 

Dark,  doz . 3.00@  3.50 

Culls  . . .  2.00  @  2.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.25@13.85 

Bulls  .  7.75@  9.45 

Cows  . .  4.25@  7.25 

Calves,  best  . 14.00@15.50 

«heeP  .  4.00 @  8.00 

Bombs, . 18.00  @20.50 

Hogs,  140  to  150  lbs . 9.50@10.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 15@  .18 

CuHs  .  10(g)  .14 

Lambs,  h.h..  head . 6.00@11.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 18.00@23.00 

Bulls  . 12.50 @14.75 

Cows  . 15.00 @19.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $2.00@$4.25 

Maine,  150  lbs .  2.50@  3.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 3.75 @  4.00 

Bermuda,  bbl . 3.50@  6.00 

Idaho,  bu .  2.85@  3.00 

Cuban,  bu .  1.25@  2.00 

Florida,  bbl .  3.50@  5.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 75@  3.50 

VEGETABLES 

Anise,  bu . $1.50@$2.25 

Asparagus,  doz .  2.75@  6.00 

Beets,  Texas,  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

Cabbage,  bu .  1.50@  2.75 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00@  1.40 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.50(a)  2.50 

Celery  hearts,  doz .  2.00 @  2.25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00  @  4.00 

Dandelions,  bu . 75 @  1.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.00(a)  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00(a)  2.00 

Onions,  wn„  yellow,  100  lbs..  3.25(a)  5.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 3.50  @  3.75 

Peas,  bu . 2.00@  3.00 

Radishes,  bu . 75@  1.75 

Spinach,  bu . 75@  1.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00@  3.25 

Tomatoes,  6  bskt.  crate  ....  1.00@  4.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.  . . .  2.25@  2.60 

White,  new,  bu .  1.00@  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

DRIED  BEANS 

(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.00@10.25 

Pea  .  10.25 

Red  kidney .  9.25 

White  kidney . 10.25@10.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.50@$4.25 

Bbl .  4.00@10.50 

Grapes,  S.  A.,  20-lb.  box  .  . .  2.50(a)  4.00 

Oranges,  Fla.,  box .  4.00@10.05 

Cal . 4.10 @  8.70 

Strawberries,  So.,  qt . 15@  .45 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $23.00@24.00 

No.  2  .  20.00  @22.00 

No.  3 .  16.00  @19.00 

Clover  mixed  .  18.00@22.00 

Straw,  rye  .  25.00@26.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  1  dark  Spring . $1.77 

No.  2  red .  2.20 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.29% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 80% 

Rye  .  1.49% 

Barley  .  1.16 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt.  .  . 
Grade  B.  bottled,  pt.  . . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  . . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

Apples,  table,  doz . 

Cooking,  lb . 

Celery,  root  . 

Cauliflower,  head . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Lima  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head . 

Onions,  lb . 

Cabbage,  lb . 


. $0.18 

. 15 

. 10 

. 12 

. 28 

. 17 

. 29 

$0.55  @  .56 

.35  @  .42 

.55  @  .60 

.40  @  .50 
.40  @  .45 

.50  @  .55 

.50  @  .55 
.35  @  .40 

.03  @  .05 

.04  @  .06 

.15  @  .30 
.30  @  .60 

.10(a)  .12 

.15@  .20 

.20  @  .35 

.15  @  .25 

.30  @  .35 

.20  @  .35 

.10  @  .15 

.04  @  .05 

.03  @  .04 


Cattle  Sales 

May  23. — Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  J.  J. 
Mitchell  estate.  Jerseys. 

May  30. — Springfield  Jersey  Sales’  Ac- 
sociation,  Springfield,  O. 

June  4. — Jerseys.  W.  Spann  &  Sons, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

June  7. — Holsteins.  Co-operative  Na¬ 
tional  Sale,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

June  7. — Jei’seys.  National  Jersey 

Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

.Tune  13. — Ohio  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O. 


Physicians  having  caused  a  tremen¬ 
dous  inci’ease  -in  the  price  of  liver  by 
recommending  it  to  anemics,  we  hope  they 
will  not  discover  anything  remedial  xn 
ham  and  cabbage. — Omaha  Bee  News. 
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Champion  X— 
for  Model  T 
F  ord  and  Ford- 
eon  Tractor 
—60c 


Cham  pion— « 
for  all  other  en¬ 
gines  including 
Model  A  Ford 
-75c 


Genuine 


Econotm/ 


NEW  Champion  Spark 
Plugs  installed  once  a 
year  in  all  engine-driven  farm 
equipment  are  a  proved  econ¬ 
omy. 

After  a  year  of  service  spark 
plugs  lose  efficiency,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  well  made  they  may 
be*  The  spark  is  weakened 
and  combustion  is  accord¬ 
ingly  incomplete.  Gas  is 
wasted,  power  is  lost,  and  per¬ 
formance  greatly  impaired. 


New  Champion  Spark  Plugs 
give  an  intense  spark  which 
insures  complete  combustion 
and  saves  gas  and  oil .  Easy 
starting,  quick  pick-up  and 
full  power  are  restored.  Per¬ 
formance  is  greatly  improved. 

Farm  owners  who  expect  the 
utmost  in  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  service  from  cars, 
trucks,  tractors  and  stationary 
engines  know  that  a  new  set 
of  Champions  maintains  the 
high  standards  of  perform¬ 
ance  the  engine  had  when 
new,  and  is  therefore  a  gen¬ 
uine  economy. 


Spark 

v  Ploys 


TOLEDO 


Great  Benefit  from  Green 
Manure  Crops 

(Continued  from  Page  766) 
the  cost  of  the  seed  is  a  little  higher  as 
a  rule,  and  they  usually  require  a  longer 
period  of  growth  to  produce  an  equal 
amount  of  organic  matter.  These  are  se¬ 
rious  weaknesses  and  have  to  be  reckoned 
with.  In  spite  of  most  of  the  propaganda 
on  green  manure  crops  favoring  the 
legumes  rather  than  the  non-legumes  our 
New  Jersey  farmers  seem  to  prefer  the 
latter.  In  a  survey  made  last  year  in 
Gloucester  County  on  90  vegetable  grow¬ 
ing  farms,  the  following  acreages  of  the 
various  Winter  cover  crops  were  found: 

Rye  . 1.611 

Wheat  .  76 

Hairy  vetch  .  97 

Crimson  clover .  187 

Others  .  511 

Included  in  “others”  were  Soy  beans, 
Sweet  clover,  and  such  mixtures  as  rye 
and  vetch,  rye  and  Crimson  clover  and 
vetch  and  Crimson  clover.  If  a  similar 
survey  were  made  in  the  Central  Jersey 
imtato  district  a  still  greater  preponder¬ 
ance  of  rye  would  be  found. 

If  this  is  the  situation  today  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  non-legumes  will 
be  even  more  important  relatively  in  the 
future,  at  least  on  the  intensive  vege¬ 
table  farms.  I  base  this  guess  in  part 
on  the  probability  of  cheaper  commercial 
nitrogen  in  the  future,  which  would  place 
less  value  on  the  nitrogen  producing  cover 
crops,  and  in  part  on  the  probability  of 
more  intensiveness  in  the  vegetable  in¬ 
dustry,  which  would  permit  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  growing  season  being 
nlloted  to  the  growing  of  green  manure 
crops. 

And  just  how  much  more  valuable  are 
the  legumes  than  the  non-legumes,  even 
under  circumstances  favorable  to  the 
legumes?  The  figures  in  the  second  table 
will  throw  some  light  on  this  point.  Al¬ 
though  the  cover  crop  mixture  containing 
legumes  produced  a  larger  yield  of  sweet 
corn  than  did  the  rye  cover  crop  at  the 
first  harvest,  at  the  -second  harvest  the 
rye  cover  crop  had  practically  caught  up 
with  the  other.  The  principal  reason  for 
this  was  that  during  part  of  the  time  the 
legume  cover  crops  were  partial  failures. 
This  apparent  superiority  of  non-legumes 
under  certain  conditions  would  probably 
not  hold  in  many  types  of  farming  other 
than  intensive  vegetable  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ing. 

As  I  have  observed  the  Winter  cover 
crop  situation  in  New  Jersey  the  follow¬ 
ing  summary  might  be  made  for  each  of 
the  more  important  Winter  cover  crops : 

Hairy  Vetch. — At  its  best  when  seed¬ 
ed  in  September  and  allowed  to  grow  a 
while  the  following  Spring.  Cost  of  the 
seed  comparatively  high.  A  better  stand 
may  be  had  by  drilling  than  by  scratch¬ 
ing  in.  Needs  inoculation  on  land  that 
has  not  raised  vetch  or  peas  successfully 
in  recent  years.  Prefers  a  sweet  soil. 
Not  as  dependable  as  rye,  but  if  a  good 
stand  and  growth  is  secured  a  most  valu¬ 
able  cover  crop,  adding  both  ofganic  mat¬ 
ter  and  large  amounts  of  nitrogen  to  the 
soil. 

The  Clovers.  —  This  includes  Crim¬ 
son,  Sweet,  Alsike  and  Red.  Cost  of  the 
seed  fairly  high.  At  their  best  if  sown  in 
August.  Not  so  necessary  to  drill  as 
with  vetch.  Not  necessary  to  inoculate 
except  in  the  case  of  Sweet  clover.  Much 
prefer  a  sweet  soil.  Not  as  dependable 
as  rye.  Fully  as  valuable  as  vetch  with 
an  equally  good  stand  and  growth. 

Rye. — A  general  purpose,  fool-proof 
cover  crop.  Can  be  sown  early  or  late. 
Cost  of  seed  comparatively  low.  Not  as 
fussy  in  any  respect  as  vetch  or  the 
clovers.  A  fast  grower.  A  more  efficient 
producer  of  organic  matter  tliaij  vetch 
or  the  clovers.  Its  great  disadvantages 
are  that  it  is  not  a  nitrogen  gatherer  and 
that  it  must  be  turned  under  before  it 
gets  too  high  or  it  may  do  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  crop  which  follows. 

Wheat. — On  land  well  adapted  to 
wheat  and  with  seasonable  sowing  prob¬ 
ably  of  more  value  than  rye.  Cost  of  seed 
usually  a  little  higher  than  rye.  More 
latitude  permitted  in  Spring  than  with 
rye  as  to  time  of  plowing  under. 

So  far  our  discussion  of  Winter  cover 
crops  has  been  confined  to  those  crops 
which  live  over  the  Winter.  There  are 
certain  crops  which  do  not  live  over  the 
Winter,  but  which  may  be  classed  as  Win¬ 
ter  cover  crops.  When  sown  early 
enough  oats  may  be  put  in  after  an  early 
main  crop  and  be  depended  upon  to  make 
a  heavy  growth  before  it  is  killed  by 
freezing.  The  dead  tops  cover  the  soil 
surface  during  the  Winter,  and  furnish 
considerable  organic  matter  when  turned 
down  in  the  Spring.  They  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  make  more  growth  be¬ 
tween  midsummer  and  Fall  than  would 
rye  sown  at  the  same  time.  I  have  seen 
oats  and  barley  sown  after  potatoes  in 
early  August  make  2%  ft-  of  growth  be¬ 
fore  cold  weather.  Several  years  ago 
Prof.  G.  S.  Watts,  of  Pennsylvania,  ran 
a  test  to  compare  oats  with  a  number  of 
other  crops  sown  under  the  conditions 
above  described.  After  the  market  crop 
was  removed,  sowings  were  made  on  Au¬ 
gust  10  to  millet.  Sudan  grass,  sun¬ 
flowers,  corn,  buckwheat,  barley  and  oats. 
Oats  and  barley  made  the  best  showing 
of  all.  Sunflowers  also  did  very  well. 
Both  the  Sudan  grass  and  sunflowers 
would  probably  have  given  a  better  ac¬ 
count  of  themselves  with  earlier  sowing. 

The  question  is  often  raised  whether 
a  Winter  cover  crop  such  as  rye  is  suf- 


McCormiek-Deering 
Hay  Tools 


For  Horse 
or  Tractor 


If  you  haven’t  al¬ 
ready  done  so,  get 
acquainted  with 
the  Farmall  Trac¬ 
tor  and  the  full  line 
of  McCormlck- 
Deering-Hay  Tools 
that  work  with  It. 


McCorxnick-Deerlng 
No.  6  High  •  Li£t"M©  wer 


These  Hay  Tools 
are  sold  by 
McCormick* 
Steering  Dealers 
Everywhere 

High-Lift  Mowers 
Easy-Dutnp  Rakes 
Cushion -Frame  Ted¬ 
ders 

Adjustable  -  Section 
Loaders 

Combined  Side -Rake 
and  Tedders 
High-Lift  Stackers 
Hand  and  Power-Lift 
Sweep  Rakes 
Farmall  Tractor  Hay 
Tools 

ewa 

Speed  and  efficiency 
apply  to  every  opera¬ 
tion  when  McCormick- 
Deering  haying  equip¬ 
ment  is  used.  Mowing, 
raking  and  stacking — all 
are  speeded  up,  result¬ 
ing  in  money-saving 
labor  economies  and 
hay  that  tops  the  list 
in  feeding  and  market 
value  Ask  the  McCor¬ 
mick -Deering  Dealer 
for  full  information  on 
any  of  the  swift,  re¬ 
liable  machines  listed 
above. 


The  McCormick-Deering  High* Lift 
Mower  has  many  outstanding  advantages. 
Increased  strength.  One  piece  cast  frame.  Rol¬ 
ler  bearings.  Stronger  bevel  gears.  Improved 
clutch.  Better  lubrication.  Greater  accessibil¬ 
ity.  Patented,  automatic  pitman.  Heat-treated 
steel  cutter  bar.  Improved,  extra-high  lift.  One- 
piece,  drop-forged  knife  head  with  case-hard¬ 
ened  ball  connection.  Simpler  knife  adjustment. 
Stronger,  more  serviceable  hitch.  Improved 
guards.  Steel  ledger  plates  with  serrated  edges, 
and  many  other  fine  features. 


McCormick-Deering  Self -Dump  Rakes. 

Supplied  in  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12 -foot  widths. 
Unusually  durable  construction.  Labor-saving, 
automatic,  foot-trip  dump.  Quick-returning, 
adjustable  teeth.  Interchangeable,  reversible 
wheels  with  staggered  spokes  and  heavy  steel 
tires.  High-grade,  oil-tempered,  steel  rake  teeth. 
Angle-steel  main  frame.  Special  cleaner  rods. 
This  rake  is  a  great  labor  saver  and  is  endorsed 
by  hay  growers  in  every  community. 


International  Harvester  Company 

6o6  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Plant  your  corn,  and 
forget  about  the  crows”' 


.4° 


is  the  message  that  W.  'E.  Tyler,  of  Dewittville,  N.  Y.,  sends  us,  and  per¬ 
mits  us  to  broadcast  to  the  thousands  of  corn-growers  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Tyler,  like  every  other  corn-grower,  had  been  losing  hill  after  hill  of 
corn.  Scare-crows  nor  shot-guns  could  keep  his  fields  clear  of  the  pests. 
And  what  the  crows  didn’t  spoil,  the  moles,  squirrels  and  gophers  got  away  with 
as.fast  as  they  could.  What  to  do,  what  to  do,  what  ta  do,  _  was  Mr.  Tyler’s 
daily  worry.  Every  day  it  became  necessary  to  replant,  costing  him  valuable 
time  and  valuable  seed-corn.  Then  he  heard  of 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

Like  most  other  corn-growers,  Mr.  Tyler  didn’t  believe  that  anything  could 
stop  the  awful  waste  caused  by  the  pesky  crows.  But  he  was  willing  to  try 
almost  everything.  So  he  sent  for  some  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  He  coated 
his  seed-corn  with  it,  and  planted  it  at  once,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
for  it  to  dry,  nor  does  it  clog  the  planter.  And  from  that  day,  Mr.  Tyler’s 
worries  over  crows  were  over  for  good  and  all  time.  If  you  want  to  stop  your 
worries  too,  then  do  as  hundreds  of  corn-growers  are  doing.  Large  can,  enough 
for  2^  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half  size  can,  $1.00.  “Money 
Hack  guarantee.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
then  order  direct.  Address,  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Boxsoo-H,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 
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-Seed  coated  with,  Stanleys  Crow  Repellent  j 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Send  for  this 


1928 

WALLIS 

“Certified” 

TRACTOR 

Catalog 

It  Tells  You 
Why  the 

WALLIS 

“Certified” 

TRACTOR 


/ 


delivers  9 

MORE  POWER 

for 

MORE  YEARS 

and  at 

LESS  EXPENSE 

—than  any  tractor  approaching  it  in  Weight  and  Piston  Displacement. 
How  the  Wallis  “Certified”  swept  the  field  —  made  a  perfect  score 
operating  on  Distillate  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  Test  134.  How  the  W allis  was  de¬ 
veloped  through  13  years  of  field  service  and  made  a  "Certified”  product. 
Contains  all  facts  you  should  know  before  selecting  any  tractor. 
Send  for  FREE  copy  today . 

J.  1.  CASE  PLOW  WORKS*  Inc.,  Racine,  Wis. 

teittrn  CittribcforK  Massey-Harrls  Harvester  Co,,  Inc.,  Batavia,  N.  Y, 

Maesoy-Harrls  Harvester  Co.,  Inc.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. j 


the  public  to  know  that  the  WALLIS  TRACTOR  »9  built  by  the 
CASE  PLOW  WORKS,  Inc.,  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  is  not  the  product  of  any 
other  company  using  I.  Case'’  as  part  of  its  corporate  name. 


“  Broom 
and  Mop” 
Work 


Hours  of  housework — harder  work 
than  most  men  realize  —  are  saved 
daily  by  a  concrete  walk  and  pave¬ 
ment  at  the  door. 

Floors,  rugs,  in  fact  the  entire  house 
is  easier  cleaned  and  stays  so  with 
less  effort. 

Build  CONCRETE  Walks 
Yourself! 

Build  labor-saving  concrete  walks 
around  your  house  when  other  work 
is  not  pressing. 

Easy-to-follow  instructions  are  given  in 
“Permanent  Repairs  on  the  Farm.” 

Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

347  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


fieient  to  maintain  the  organic  matter 
content  of  the  soil.  This  is  an  important 
question.  Under  certain  circumstances 
it  seems  to  be  sufficient ;  under  others  it 
certainly  is  not.  The  potato  grower  who 
can  get  in  a  rye  cover  in  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember,  for  instance,  will  have  a  fairly 
thick  mat  of  green  manure  to  turn  under 
even  with  very  early  Spring  plowing. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  potato  yields 
are  decreasing  in  Central  Jersey  under 
this  rather  general  system  of  rye  cover 
cropping.  On  the  other  hand  the  truck 
farmer  who  puts  in  his  rye  in  October  or 
November  and  plows  it  down  at  the  first 
possible  date  in  the  Spring  is  usually  not 
maintaining  organic  matter.  Some  of 
these  men  say  that  their  yields  of  market 
crops  are  not  as  good  as  they  used  to 
be.  What  is  the  solution  of  the  organic 
matter  problem,  under  these  conditions? 
The  obvious  thing  is  to  allow  longer 
periods  for  the  growth  of  the  green  ma¬ 
nure  crops.  This  may  be  done  by  sowing 
the  Winter  cover  crop  earlier,  or  letting 
it  grow  later,  or  in  certain  other  cases, 
devoting  an  entire  season  to  green  ma¬ 
nuring  as  previously  discussed.  The  im¬ 
pression  prevails  that  yields  are  better 
after  the  land  has  “rested”  for  a  year  in 
sod,  by  which  is  meant  a  grass  or  clover 
sod,  than  they  are  after  a  Winter  cover 
crop.  Even  if  the  sod  is  not  cut  for  hay 
it  may  be  a  wise  plan  for  certain  truckers 
to  sow  down  some  of  their  land  for  a 
year  to  grass  and  clover,  especially  those 
men  who  have  more  land  than  they  can 
farm  efficiently.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
grass  and  clover  sown  in  August  and 
turned  under  late  the  following  Spring  is 
a  fairly  good  Winter  cover  crop. 

H.  R.  COX. 

New  Jersey  Agricultural  College. 


Farm  Preparedness 

One  of  the  first  requisites  of  success¬ 
ful  farming  is  forehandedness.  The 
work  is  so  varied,  the  tools,  implements 
and  supplies  so  many  and  often  seldom 
used ;  and  the  time  for  their  proper 
use  so  limited  and  yet  urgent,  that  it  is 
imperative  for  smooth,  economical 
management  that  each  be  ready  and  in 
working  condition  when  needed. 

To  achieve  this  it  is  necessary  to  de¬ 
velop  the  habit  of  thinking  over  and 
through  each  operation  some  days  be¬ 
fore  it  is  due.  All  machines  and  tools 
should  be  brought  out,  inspected,  and 
if  necessary,  repaired  or  limbered  up. 
If  wrenches,  oil  cans  or  other  acces¬ 
sories  are  missing  put  them  in  place, 
or  be  sure  where  they  can  be  had 
quickly  and  not  forgotten.  Any  sup¬ 
plies  needed  should  be  ordered  at  once 
or  put  on  the  list  for  the  next  shopping 
trip.  So*  much  time  is  lost  getting 
started  at  spraying,  dusting,  planting, 
mowing  and  so  on,  by  forgetting  some 
tool  or  supply  in  the  bustle  of  the  new 
job  that  it  is  well  to  have  a  list  of 
everything  needed,  written  at  some 
quiet  time,  and  check  off  each  item  be¬ 
fore  starting  away  from  headquarters. 

The  farm  is  frequently  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  town  so  that  a  special  trip 
for  a  bolt,  file,  handle,  or  part,  needed 
before  a  piece  of  work  can  be  done, 
may  «ost  in  mileage  alone  more  than 
its  cash  value.  If  a  stock  list  of  all 
the  things  that  may  be  needed,  such  as 
assorted  nails,  screws,  bolts,  washers, 
tire  tape,  files,  oil  cans,  handles,  spark¬ 
plugs,  etc.,  is  kept  and  their  purchase 
made  in  combined  lots  from  time  to 
time  the  merchant  can  afford  to  give  a 
percentage  off  for  the  larger  order,  and 
the  time  saved  in  supplying  many 
small  articles  in  one  cash  transaction. 
The  saving  and  the  satisfaction  de¬ 
rived  from  putting  one’s  hand  on  the 
needed  trifle  without  delay  is  often 
great. 

If  unexpected  sickness  or  distrac¬ 
tions  come,  the  forehanded  farmer  can 
tell  in  a  few  words  w7hat  should  be 
done,  where  the  things  to  use  can  be 
found,  and  blessed  is  his  lot  if  he  has 
developed  good  neighbors  who  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  ready  to  carry  him  over  the 
crisis  with  a  helping  hand. 

E.  STUART  HUBBARD. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Dull  Polish  on  Wood 

What  is  the  best  procedure  to  give  a 
dull  finish  to  black  walnut  and  cherry 
wood?  How  is  the  wood  treated,  and 
does  shellac  rubbed  while  drying  give  this 
effect?  INQUIRER. 


Centuries  of  service  have  proven  Lead  to 
be  the  most  durable  roofing  material 
known.  The  Lead  roofs  of  cathedrals  built 
in  the  Middle  Ages  are  still  in  service.  No 
rotting;  no  cracking  or  chipping;  no  rust 
or  corrosion.  Above  all — fireproof  and 
lightning  proof!  Your  crops  and  livestock 
are  safe  when  your  barns  are  roofed  with 
“Leadclad”  roll  roofing,  shingles  or  tiles. 


,  Corrudaiect 

and6 

Roll  Roofind 
Shingles  ° 
Tiles.  Gutters 
Spouts.  Etc. 


Tf&er/*sty 1 

Lead  on  copper- 
bearing  STEEL 

i  Send  for  j 


rs  Fire  Insurance 
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the  lead  roofs  of  old,  because  it  is  rein¬ 


forced  with  copper¬ 
bearing  steel  by  a 
special  secret  process. 
And  it  is  very  reason¬ 
able  in  first  cost.  Saves 
thecost  of  painting.  No 
I  lightning  rods  needed. 

Leadclad  Corru¬ 
gated,  V-Crimp,  and 
Roll  Roofingforbarns, 
sheds,  churches, 
schools,  etc.  Also  shingles  or  tiles 
for  your  home  and  other  buildings 
when  a  particularly  good  looking 
roof  is  wanted.  Also  gutters,  down¬ 
spouts  and  accessories.  Get  our  free 
catalog.  Every  farmershould  have  it. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 
Dept.  2-F 

Moundsville,  W.  Va. 
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lhero  are  big  profits  in  a  good 
press.  Friction  safety  clutch;  au¬ 
tomatic  block  placer;  condenser  feed, 
etc.— tractor,  horse  or  engine  power.  Eas¬ 
ily  operated— low  cost.  Free  catalog— gives 
full  facts— sent  Free  upon  request. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  2202  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  Illinois 


Record 
3  Bales 
a  minute 


50  New  Features.  Years  ahead  of  old  style 
engines.  Run  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Dis¬ 
tillate  or  Gas.  MORE  Power— LESS  Cost. 
Easy  to  Start — Easy  to  Use.  2  to  30  H-P. 
Lowest  Prices.  Easiest  Terms.  Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

6896  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
6 8 95  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Baldwin  Apples 

During  the  Winter  of  1878,  I  ate 
apples  from  a  thrifty  tree  and  saved 
the  seed,  and  planted  them  in  the 
Spring.  When  the  seedlings  were  large 
enough,  I  budded  them.  When  they 
were  two  years  old,  I  set  135  of  them 
on  good  orchard  land  500  feet  west 
of  the  Hudson  Itr-er.  I  trimmed  to 
my  idea  and  they  grew  fine,  but  did 
not  bear  early.  After  starting  they 
bore  regularly  and  extra  fine  fruit  that 
sold  at  top  prices.  We  did  not  pick 
early  but  let  them  get  a  finish.  We 
were  picking  after  the  tenth  of  Octo¬ 
ber  and  the  pickers  were  eating  the 


Here’s  Economy 

5  Bales  “Red  Top”=6  Bales  <<Standard” 

Plymouth  <S>  “RED  TOP”  binds  11,520  bundles  per  bale 
“Standard”  twine  binds  only  ♦  ♦  .  9,600  bundles  per  bale 
Plymouth  <£>  “RED  TOP”  binds  1,920  more  bundles 

per  BALE 


I 


apples,  so  I  sampled  one  and  it  was 
extra  good,  hard,  juicy,  and  crisp. 

Sixty-four  years  ago  I  held  trees  to 
be  planted.  A  man  told  me  he  picked 
lovely  apples  from  them  last  Fall.  The 
Baldwin  has  done  well  here,  but  has 
been  picked  too  soon.  elias  gates. 


Growing  Head  Lettuce 

I  am  a  gardener  and  interested  in 
Mr.  Perkins’  article  on  how  to  grow 
aud  care  for  the  different  vegetables, 
particularly  head  lettuce.  I  have  had 
some  success  although  50  per  cent  of 
my  plants  are  all  that  head,  and  last 
year  it  was  not  that  much  except  in 
one  little  spot,  where  probably  80  per 
cent  made  fine  heads.  I  used  a  4-8-6 
fertilizer  at  a  rate  of  about  500  lbs.  to 
the  acre,  part  of  it  muck  and  part  low 
sand  but  in  good  condition.  I  start 
plants  in  flats  about  March  15  in  green¬ 
house  and  when  it  warms  up,  set  them 
out  until  I  get  the  ground  ready  to 
plant,  about  the  last  of  April  or  first  of 
May.  Mr.  Perkins  speaks  of  starting 
the  plants  in  the  Fall  and  wintering 
over.  About  what  time  does  he  plant 
his  seed  in  the  Fall,  and  in  the  cold- 
frame  or  out  in  the  open  garden?  How 
long  can  lettuce  be  kept  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  if  taken  direct  from  the  field  and 
put  in  cold  storage?  We  have  a  good 
resort  business  here  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan  and  many  small  in¬ 
land  lakes  which  creates  a  good  vege¬ 
table  trade. 

HENRY  W.  PETERSON. 

In  regard  to  growing  head  lettuce 
from  Spring  grown  plants,  I  have 
found  it  very  unsatisfactory,  as  the 
plants  are  too  tender  for  very  early 
planting  in  open  ground  unless  the 
weather  is  favorable,  which  means  a 
long  cool  Spring  and  Summer.  There 
is  very  little  labor  or  care  attached 
to  growing  strong  heading  plants  by 
sowing  the  seed  the  first  week  in  No¬ 
vember  in  this  section  (about  last  week 
in  October  in  Michigan ) .  Sow  seed 
broadcast  in  a  cold-frame,  put  the  sash 
on  and  as  soon  as  plants  are  up.  push 
sash  down  from  top  about  three  inches 
to  give  air.  When  the  weather  is  be¬ 
low  freezing  point  close  srsh  and  the 
plants  will  need  no  other  protection 
even  if  the  mercury  goes  below  zero. 

The  plants  will  continue  to  grow  a 
little  all  Winter  when  the  weather  is 
pleasant  and  by  the  middle  of  March 
the  plants  will  be  ready  to  set  in  open 
ground,  and  it  is  surprising  the  amount 
of  freezing  weather  they  will  stand. 
This  Spring  I  set  1,200  plants  on  March 
27  which  was  a  nice  warm  day.  The 
next  day  it  became  very  cold  so  the 
ground  froze  hard  enough  to  bear  a 
team,  and  continued  cold  for  five  days, 
freezing  hard  each  night.  As  the  plants 
had  not  rooted  before  the  cold  weather 
set  in,  I  expected  to  lose  half  of  them, 
but  I  find  at  this  writing  (April  12) 
only  about  50  out  of  the  1,200  died. 

The  grade  of  fertilizer  used  by  II. 
W.  P.  should  be  all  right  unless  the 
soil  needs  more  nitrogen.  Then  I 
would  use  a  7-8-6.  If  the  lettuce  grows 
good  and  rank,  with  open  or  soft  heads, 
it  is  a  good  sign  that  too  much  nitro¬ 
gen  and  not  enough  phosphoric  acid 
und  potash  is  present. 

Lettuce  can  be  kept  in  cold  storage 
two  weeks  or  longer  by  cutting  heads 
early  in  the  morning  while  the  dew  is 
°u.  pack  two  dozen  heads  in  each  crate, 
butts  to  butts.  Line  crates  with  paper. 

WM.  VERKINS.  | 


Look  for  the  Ball  with 

the  top  dyed  bright  RED 


\\  /HY  be  satisfied  with  ordinary 
*  *  “standard’  ’  (500  feet  per  pound) 
twine,  when  you  can  get  4,800  extra 
feet — nearly  a  mile  more  twine — in  the 
Plymouth  <£>  “Red  Top”  bale? 

“Red  Top”  is  the  only  twine  guar' 
anteed  28,800  feet  per  bale.  It  binds 
1920  more  bundles  than  a  bale  of  Stan* 
dard.  And  the  finer  grade  of  fibre  used 
in  “Red  Top”  makes  it  both  stronger 
and  evener  than  any  Standard  twine. 

“Red  Top”  is  the  best  example  of 
the  Plymouth  six  points. 

Insist  that  your  dealer  show  you. 
“Red  Top”.  You  can’t  mistake  it,  foe 
the  top  of  every  ball  is  dyed  bright  red . 


The  Plymouth  Six  Points 


Plymouth  Twine  is  spun  500,  550,  600  ( Red  Top)  and  650  ft.  to  the 
pound.  Each  and  every  grade  is  guaranteed  to  be  6  point  binder  twine. 


L.  Length — full  length  to  the  pound  as 
guaranteed  on  the  tag; 

2.  Strength — less  breaking,  less  wasted 
time,  less  wasted  grain; 

3.  Evenness — no  thick  or  thin  spots — 
no  “grief”; 


4.  Special  Winding — no  tangling; 

5.  Insect  repelling — you  can  tell  by  its 

smell; 

6.  Mistake-proof —  printed  ball — and 
instruction  slip  in  every  bale. 


Plymouth  binder 
twine  is  made  by  the 
makers  of  Plymouth 
rope. 


PLYMOUTH 

fib. 


Plymouth  Cordage 
Company 

North  Plymouth,  Mass. 
Welland,  Canada 


Ospraymo  Power  Sprayer 
reaches  the  topmost  boughs. 

THE  S  P  R  A 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 

with  Ospraymo  Sprayers 


High  pressure . . .  Low  up¬ 
keep.  . .  Slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Power  Sprayer  and 
Traction  Machine  is  strong— built  to  last  and  for 
hard  usage,  easy  to  keep  in  order.  Equipped  with 
the  reliable  Ospraymo  automatic  system  of  agitation, 
throttle  valve,  a  pressure  regulator  and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  revolving  paddles  clean  the 
suctioii  strainer  on  every  turn — prevents  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging — insures  your  work  against 
delay  in  orchard,  grove  or  field. 


There  is  an  Ospraymo  for  every  need 
High  pressure  guaranteed 

Insist  on  an  Ospraymo  when  you  buy,  and  put 


an  end  to  your 
spraying  prob¬ 
lems.  Send  for 
our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a 
sprayer  suited  to 
your  needs.  Find 
out  about  the 
best.  Address 


Ospraymo  Traction  in  Action.  Two  bushels  of 
potatoes  grow  where  one  grew  before. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 
Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

World  leaders  for  46  years 
YER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


© 


© 


The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 


By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  now  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound  ;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 


For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowingjust  howthe  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $2.00 
For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30tb  St.,  New  York 
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AT  LAST ! 


A  HART  REINFORCED 
CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO 


At  the  Price  You  Would 
Pay  for  Wood. 

Write  Us  for  This  Better  Proposition. 

r  FORREST  S.  HART  &  SON 
667  Wyoming  Ave,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PREVENTS  CROWS 
PULLING  YOUR  CORN 
1  BUSHEL  SIZE  6  0c 
2  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1.00 
4  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1.50 

WHy  PAY  MORE? 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  J.  PHILLIPS 

NORWOOD,  N  Y 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


WINDLASS  75*  EXTRA 

NEW  SPRUCE  OR  BISSWOOD  UDDERS-B1BDW000  BUNGS 

Complete— ready  to  use— fieigUt  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  S4  U  40  ft . 27  c  per  ft. 

A,  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  B»  US  INTERLAKEN,  N.  V. 


Binder  Twine 

In  5  and  8  pound  balla.  Best  quality  guaranteed  Farmer 
agents  wanted.  Send  for  samples  and  our  low  price  for 
l'JZS.  TIIEO.  BUBT  SONS,  Box  15,  Melrose,  O. 


<&s  Your  Old 
Pump  Handle 
Worth  $106°JL? 


EVERY  time  you  fill  a  pail 
at  the  old  pump,  remember 
that  for  6106  you  can  have 
running  water  in  your  home — 
dependable  water  service 
supplied  by  the  Deming 
Marvel  Electric  Water  System 
—  for  about  2  cents  per  day. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet  to 
ROOT,  NEAL  &  COMPANY 
178-180  Main  Street  *  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
L.  F.  BEERS 

8  N.  Water  Street  •  Rochester  N.Y. 

J.  F.  CONANT 
Railway  Terminal  Warehouse 
Green  Island  •  Troy,  New  York 
STEPHEN  B.  CHURCH 
Seymour  •  Connecticut 
CHARLES  J.  JAGER  COMPANY 
15  Custom  House  St,  *  Boston,  Mass. 
A1RD-DON  COMPANY 
Plattsburgh,  New  York 
RALPH  B.  CARTER  COMPANY 
126  Chambers  St.  *  New  York  City 

ttzmina 

PUMPS 


/  Sold  My 
Business  to 
Become  a 

WATKINS 

Dealer! 

— ■ Nou)  I  own  my  home 
— Hate  a  good  hank  account 
— A  fine  business  car 
— A  dandy  pleasure  car 

I  ONLY  WISH  I  HAD  DONE 
IT  SOONER 


Wilson  Averages 

$60.00 

a  Week 

SUPPLYING 
FARM  TRADE 

Several  established  routes 
open  in  New  England 


F.  E.  WILSON,  Mass. 

(Address  on  Request) 


You  do  not  need  capital  or  |™ 
experience.  This  mighty  ten 
million  dollar  Company  will  ■ 
back  you— but  you  must  be  a  | 
man  of  good  habits,  honest 
and  ambitious  to  get  ahead.  ’ 


Up  to  1908  I  worked  in  a  grocery  store, 
at  $14.00  a  week.  In  1908  I  opened  up  a 
meat  business  of  my  own,  and  stayed  in  it 
until  1914,  when  I  took  a  Watkins  Contract. 
I  only  wish  that  I  had  made  the  change 
sooner. 

My  Watkins  business  enabled  me  to  pay 
for  a  fine  home,  a  car  for  business  and  one  for 
pleasure.  I  have  some  good  investments  in 
stocks,  and  I  also  own  a  clean  stock  of  goods. 
I  personally  do  not  know  of  any  business 
Ithat  will  bring  such  splendid  results. 


I  would  like  to  know  how  Wilson  did  it. 
Send  me  complete  information  free. 


Your  Name. 


Long- Established  Farm 
Users  Will  Welcome  You  ( 

If  you  want  success  like  this  I 

Mail  Coupon  at  Once  | 


*  Address. 


THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY 

231  Johnson  Avenue 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


Long  Acres  Farm  Notes 

Calvin  and  I  have  been  plowing  this 
morning  in  the  front  orchard.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  me  round  after  round,  while  oc¬ 
casionally  we  rested  and  talked  things 
over.  He  told  me  that  he  must  eat  a 
lot  so  he  would  grow  as  tall  as  the  sky 
and  then  he  too  could  plow. 

The  plum  trees  growing  as  fillers  are 
loaded  with  buds  which  gives  promise 
of  a  full  crop.  Last  year  these  same 
trees  had  but  few  buds  and  no  plums. 
We  live  and  learn.  My  raspberries  did 
poorly  last  year,  so  I  thought  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  by  having  the  boys 
cut  back  the  canes  severely;  now  I 
read  in  my  latest  R.  N.-Y.  that  I  have 
cut  off  the  profitable  part  of  the  canes. 
That  just  again  illustrates  my  saying, 
“Just  when  you  think  you  are  it,  you 
aint.”  Well,  anyway,  I  shall  spread 
fertilizer  generously  beside  the  rows 
and  hope  to  get  a  crop. 

The  belief  persists  here  that  we  are 
breeding  a  San  Jose  scale  immune  to 
lime-sulphur  spray.  It  seems  that  a 
few  individuals  had  or  developed  a  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  spray  material  and 
transmitted  this  immunity  to  their  off¬ 
spring  so  that  in  time  we  shall  have 
our  trees  and  bushes  covered  with 
scale  which  laughs  at  lime-sulphur. 
That  belief  seems  reasonable,  as  old 
Mother  Nature  does  the  same  thing  for 
plants  and  humans  in  her  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  I  hesitate  to 
use  oil  other  than  the  miscible  oils,  as 
my  experience  teaches  that  oil  kills 
vegetation.  Possibly  we  shall  in  time 
get  down  to  the  old  remedy  for  killing 
potato  bugs.  In  boyhood  days  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  appeared  in  local  papers 
offering  to  send  a  sure  death  for  po¬ 
tato  bugs  for  a  quarter.  When  a  farm¬ 
er  sent  in  the  quarter  he  received  a 
leaflet  instructing  him  to  grasp  the 
hug,  force  open  its  mouth  and  stuff  a 
piece  of  old  newspaper  down  his  throat, 
thus  choking  him  to  death. 

We  never  realize  what  an  influence 
we  have  upon  others.  Some  years  ago 
I  sent  away  and  bought  a  small  geared 
hand  duster  of  one  quart  capacity.  I 
used  it  for  dusting  melons,  cucumber 
vines,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  beans,  rasp¬ 
berry  bushes,  for  currant  worms  and 
even  used  it  to  dust  two  acres  of 
grapes.  It  is  the  handiest  small  tool  on 
the  place,  as  I  can  dust  the  whole  gar¬ 
den  before  I  could  get  the  spray  rig 
ready,  and  do  it  after  supper,  too.  Lit¬ 
tle  by  little  neighbors  got  to  hear  about 
my  duster  or  came  to  see  it.  In  time 
the  dusting  idea  spread,  so  that  local 
dealers  laid  in  stocks  of  dust  and 
dusters.  Now  a  number  of  men  own 
power  dusters  and  use  them  for  all  but 
dormant  spraying.  The  dust  does  the 
business  on  melon  and  cucumber  vines, 
chasing  the  striped  bugs  away  pronto. 
Before  getting  the  duster  we  had  to 
fight  to  get  a  melon  or  pickle  vine,  as 
the  striped  bugs  persisted  in  eating  the 
small  hills  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do. 
As  this  is  quite  a  melon  and  pickle  sec¬ 
tion  this  discovery  means  money  to  us. 
Dust  also  is  excellent  for  asparagus 
beetles  as  it  makes  them  hunt  their 
holes  in  a  hurry. 

Of  late  years  we  have  had  with  us 
a  small,  brown  bug  which  gayly  eats 
the  centers  of  the  raspberry  blossoms 
or  punctures  the  buds  and  lays  an  egg, 
the  resulting  maggot  causing  the  berry 
to  be  one-sided  and  shriveled.  Spray 
does  not  control  this  bug,  as  it  is  a 
sucking  insect.  I  sent  a  few  in  a  pill 
bottle  to  the  experiment  station  and 
asked  for  help.  I  received  an  answer 
informing  me  that  it  was  a  beetle  with 
a  Latin  name  something  like  “Terrili- 
bus  Eataberrybus,”  together  with  a 
long  history  of  the  life  habits,  but  noth¬ 
ing  about  control  measures.  I  felt  like 
telling  the  professor  that  he  was  a 
Foolabus  Professorbus.  It  reminded 
me  of  an  incident  of  my  younger  days. 

During  my  teaching  experience  I  at¬ 
tended  a  State  normal  every  Summer. 
I  had  a  chum  named  Stewart,  who  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  a  schoolmarm  one 
Summer.  To  me  she  looked  like  a  lem¬ 
on  of  40  lemon  power,  but  love  was 
blind  with  Stewart.  The  Winter  winds 
cooled  the  romance,  so  it  was  very  dim 
the  next  Spring.  When  normal  school 
opened  we  three,  the  gal,  Stewart  and 
myself,  met  in  the  main  hall.  After 
talking  a  few  moments  the  young  lady 
walked  away.  Stewart  looked  after  her 
with  open  mouth.  Finally  he  turned 
to  me  and  said,  “What  a  fool  I  was.” 
Well,  anyway,  I  shall  lasso  no  more 
bugs  to  send  away  in  pill  bottles  hop¬ 
ing  to  get  information  on  control 
measures.  Our  County  Agent  was 
stuck  by  those  same  bugs  but  finally 
recommended  a  spray  mixture  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  the  bugs  fall  dead  at  the 
mere  mention  of  the  various  ingre¬ 
dients.  A  number  of  raspberry  growers 


mixed  the  dope  according  to  formula 
and  applied  it  with  the  result  that 
foliage,  bugs  and  all  burned  to  death. 
One  man  told  me  that  he  had  a  stroke 
of  good  luck.  When  I  inquired  how  he 
said  that  his  power  sprayer  had  broken 
down  after  spraying  10  rows  leaving- 
40  rows  unsprayed.  That  was  the  first 
time  I  ever  knew  of  a  breakdown 
meaning  good  luck. 

Just  why  my  raspberry  foliage  is  al¬ 
ways  perforated  by  tiny  boles  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  mystery  to  me,  as  I  never 
have  caught  any  villain  eating  out 
these  holes,  but  this  year  I  shall  apply 
a  thorough  dose  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
plus  arsenate  of  lead  and  hope  to  over¬ 
come  that.  It  was  news  to  me  too  that 
crayfish  (crawdads)  ate  leaves  and 
other  vegetation.  I  set  young  rasp¬ 
berry  plants  on  a  piece  of  low  ground 
where  crawdads  threw  up  their  char¬ 
acteristic  towers,  and  the  leaves  of  my 
plants  were  eaten.  Finally  I  found  the 
crawdads  were  to  blame  and  dusted 
the  plants  thoroughly.  So  far  the  rasp¬ 
berries  have  yielded  very  well  and 
grown  nicely,  even  though  neighbors 
told  me  I  could  not  raise  them  on  low 
ground.  I  shall  tile  the  piece  in  time 
but  there  are  a  thousand  and  one 
things  to  do  and  only  one  pair  of  hands. 
Well,  I  must  let  that  good  dinner  settle 
awhile.  Friend  wife  served  Calvin  and 
me  with  whipped  cream  on  peaches  for 
dessert.  Calvin  licked  off  the  cream 
hut  left  some  of  the  peaches,  l.  b.  r. 


West  Virginia  Fruit  Notes 

We  hardly  know  what  to  think  about 
the  chance  for  fruit  in  the  central  sec¬ 
tion  of  West  Virginia.  On  April  27-28, 
the  whole  couiitx-y  was  buried  under  snow 
from  six  inches  to  three  feet,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  drifts.  It  was  the  worst 
storm  in  the  history  of  the  State  coming 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  Most  of  the 
fruit  ti-ees  were  pretty  well  out;  in  fact 
most  growers  had  begun  putting  on  the 
pi-e-pink  spray.  All  stone  fruits  were 
about  in  full  bloom,  and  the  heavy  snow 
did  much  damage  to  the  trees,  breaking 
limbs  and  clustex-s  of  blossoms  off.  But 
today,  after  nearly  all  the  snow  is  gone, 
we  cannot  find  that  the  cold  damaged  the 
blossoms  any  although  the  mercury 
dropped  as  low  as  28  one  night.  It  must 
have  been  the  blanket  of  snow  on  the 
buds  and  blossoms  that  saved  it. 

The  setting  of  fruit  in  this  section  is 
very  light  this  year,  many  varieties  not 
having  any  bloom  at  all  and  none  except 
Rome  and  Grimes  appears  to  be  full 
enough.  Just  why  this  is  we  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  for  we  had  no  crop  last  season 
and  usually  the  year  after  a  small  crop 
we  have  a  very  heavy  bloom. 

We  are  top-working  a  lot  of  trees  this 
year  into  Delicious  and  Grimes  and  some 
Baldwin.  Baldwin  is  getting  moi-e  in 
favor  here  the  past  few  years  as  a  late 
Fall  and  holiday  apple.  It  will  not  keep 
with  us  as  it  does  in  New  York  and  the 
New  England  States,  but  according  to  my 
opinion  we  do  not  have  a  better  apple  on 
the  market. 

The  influence  of  the  stock  on  the  fruit 
is  a  subject  that  should  be  looked  into 
more  than  it  is.  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
possible  when  we  know  more  about  this 
subject  to  take  the  good  varieties  that  do 
not  keep  so  well  and  topwork  them  on  the 
late  keeping  varieties  to  get  a  later  keep¬ 
er.  I  know  that  most  growers  do  not  take 
much  stock  in  this  fact,  but  I  have  seen 
enough  to  convince  me  that  there  is  a  lot 
to  it.  A  few  years  ago  we  topwoi-ked  sev- 
ei*al  Yorks  with  Gx-imes  and  they  have 
borne  several  crops.  AVe  exhibited  them 
two  years  at  the  State  show  and  were 
turned  down  the  first  year  because  they 
wei-e  not  true  to  type,  but  after  the  show 
we  persuaded  the  judges  to  sample  the 
apple  and  they  pronounced  them  better 
than  the  average  Grimes.  Then  we  tried 
them  out  in  home  storage  and  kept  them 
in  perfect  condition  two  months  longer 
than  we  had  ever  been  able  to  keep 
Gi-imes  before. 

Another  instance  was  the  grafting  of  a 
Fallawater  on  the  wild  crab.  This  tree 
was  set  in  a  block  of  the  same  kind  all 
grafted  from  the  same  scions  and  the  ap¬ 
ples  were  never  worth  gathering.  Although 
they  grew  larger  than  the  others,  they 
would  keep  but  a  few  weeks  after  picking 
either.  If  thei-e  are  others  that  have 
tested  this  matter  out  I  would  like  to 
hear  about  it.  AVhen  I  mention  it  to 
the  specialists  they  laugh  at  me  and  say 
there  is  nothing  to  it. 

AVe  are  getting  on  the  market  here  now 
apples  that  they  claim  came  from  New 
York,  that  must  Lave  been  what  usually 
were  sold  as  cider  apples  for  they  would 
not  make  really  good  cider  stock.  They 
are  not  packed  under  any  bi-and  bixt  are 
just  sold  as  apples,  mostly  Baldwins,  but 
a  few  Russets.  It  would  be  interesting 
fo  know  just  wliat  these  apples  brought 
the  grower ;  they  are  retailing  here  at  10 
cents  per  pound  or  $4  per  bushel. 

Barbour  Co.,  AV.  Va.  L.  G.  z. 


Little  Johnny  :  “Look  at  that  rhinoc¬ 
eros.”  Little  AVillie:  “That  ain’t  no 
rhinoeex-os  ;  that’s  a  hippopotamus.  Can  t 
you  see  it  ain’t  got  no  radiator  cap: 
Judge. 
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The  Best  Exposure  for 
Peaches 

I  wish  to  plant  about  200  peach  trees, 
and  I  have  heard  that  they  should  be 
planted  on  the  northern  slope  of  a  hill¬ 
side  for  best  results.  Is  there  any  cer¬ 
tain  position  on  hillsides  in  which  they 
should  be  planted?  A.  J.  M. 

Brewster,  N.  Y. 

The  writer  has  seen  peach  orchards 
on  evei’y  conceivable  exposure,  and  the 
final  conclusion  is  that  the  direction 
of  the  slope  is  a  minor  consideration 
compared  with  the  many  others  in¬ 
volved.  For  example,  good  altitude 
and  good  air  drainage  are  much  more 
important  than  slope.  Peach  orchards 
at  lower  elevations  or  with  poor  air 
drainage  will  often  miss  a  crop  when 
those  better  situated  will  come  through 
in  good  condition. 

Theoretically,  however,  the  northern 
and  eastern  exposure  should  be  pre¬ 
ferred  for  the  reason  that  on  slopes  of 
these  directions  there  is  less  exposure 
to  the  sun’s  rays  in  Winter  and  so  less 
injury  from  sunscald.  Furthermore, 
the  trees  are  held  back  somewhat  in 
Spring  and  so  more  likely  to  miss  frost 
damage.  Listed  in  order,  the  northern 
slope  would  be  considered  best,  the 
eastern  slope  second,  the  western  slope 
third,  and  the  southern  slope  last.  This 
opinion  would  be  subject  to  change  in 
accordance  with  local  conditions,  of 
course.  h.  b.  t. 


Digging  the  Flower  Garden 

This  would  seem  at  first  thought  to 
be  a  simple  matter,  but  having  seen  so 
much  very  hard  work  spent  on  it,  and 
also  so  much  that  is  useless,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  a  few  hints  about  the 
easiest  way  to  do  might  be  a  good 
idea.  The  writer  was  much  surprised 
recently  to  read  of  a  meeting  at  a  well- 
known  garden  club  of  a  member  giving 
directions  for  digging  the  garden  with 
a  round-pointed  long-handled  shovel  in¬ 
stead  of  a  digging  fork.  Now  it  is  a 
well-known  principle  in  all  mechanics 
that  the  more  friction  there  is  to  the 
work  the  more  the  loss  of  power,  and 
if  anyone  doubts  this  let  him  drive  a 
spade  or  shovel  into  the  ground  and 
then  drive  a  four  or  five-pronged  dig¬ 
ging  fork  in  the  same  ground,  and 
notice  the  difference  in  the  power  re¬ 
quired.  This  saving  of  strength  is  a 
very  great  advantage,  as  there  are 
many  persons  who  have  no  energy  to 
waste,  but  who  still  take  a  delight  in 
their  garden  and  have  to  do  all  the 


gives  you  greater  performance 


IllustrxousNewChrysler“72’’ 
performance  out  -  Chryslers 
even  Chrysler.  It  has  jolted 
the  public's  preconceived 
notions  of  what  its  money 
should  be  able  to  buy. 

Here  is  a  truly  marvelous  car, 
in  body  styles  priced  from 
$1545  to  $1795,  which  gives 
in  performance  all  and  more 
than  you  have  been  led 
to  expect  from  cars  cost - 
ing  $IOOO  more . 

Here  is  a  Chrysler  tri¬ 
umph  that  overshadows 
theforemostaccomplish- 
ments  of  the  industry. 


72  miles  and  more  per  hour. 
75  brake  horsepower.  Accel¬ 
eration  that  leaves  every  other 
car  behind.  Vibrationless 
smoothness  that  only  a 
Chrysler  counterweighted  7- 
bearing  crankshaft  can  give. 

Experience  for  yourself  the 
thrill  of  this  brilliant  per¬ 
formance.  Chrysler  enthusi¬ 
asm  invariably  follows 
the  realization  that  even 
$1000  more  than  “72” 
prices  does  not  get  you 
as  much  in  perform¬ 
ance,  in  quality,  in  style, 
in  value. 


Illustrious  New  **72”  Prices 
-Two-passenger  Coupe  (with 
rumble  seat),  $1545;  Royal  Sedan, 
$1595;  Sport  Roadster  (with  rumble 
seat),  $1595;  Four  -  passenger 
Coupe,  $1595;  Town  Sedan, 
$1695;  Convertible  Coupe  (with 
rumbleseat,)  $1745;  Crown  Sedan, 
$1795.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit , 
subject  to  current  Federal  excise 
tax.  Chrysler  dealers  are  in  position 
to  extend  the  convenience  of  time 
payments. 

V  H 

New  Chrysler  “Red-Head”  Engine 
— designed  to  take  full  advantage  of 
high-compression  gas,  giving  12% 
greater  torque  with  greater  speed, 
power,  hill-climbing  ability;  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  on  all  body  models  of 
the  112  h.  p.  Imperial  “80,”  also 
standard  on  the  roadsters,  and  avail¬ 
able  at  slight  extra  cost  for  other  body 
types,  of  the  "62”  and  "72.” 
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work  themselves. 

When  starting  digging  it  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  dig  one  row  across  and 
throw  out  the  soil  entirely,  leaving  an 
open  trench  one  foot  wide  across  the 
patch ;  then  the  second  row  across  can 
be  dug,  and  the  open  trench  allows  the 
soil  to  be  turned  upside  down  much 
more  easily  from  the  fork.  Continue  in 
this  way  until  a  space  has  been  dug 
about  as  wide  as  can  easily  be  reached 
with  a  long-handled  steel  rake,  smooth 
the  ground  backwards  and  forwards 
with  the  rake,  so  that  any  leaves  or 
rubbish  can  be  buried  in  the  open 
trench ;  then  proceed  as  before  until 
sufficient  ground  has  been  dug  ready 
for  use.  Bone  dust  or  any  commercial 
fertilizer  can  be  raked  in  on  top  of  the 
soil,  but  if  stable  manure  is  used  it 
should  either  be  spread  on  the  top  be¬ 
fore  beginning  the  work,  or  worked  in 
the  trenches  as  the  work  of  digging 
proceeds.  Do  not  dig  ground  when  it 
is  wet  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  as 
it  tends  to  pack  the  ground  too  hard 
for  a  good  growth  or  crop. 

H.  W.  HALES. 


First  Farmer:  “That  city  girl  is  sure 
dumb.”  Second  Farmer:  “How  so?” 
First.  Farmer :  “She  looked  at  my  wind¬ 
mill  and  then  wanted  to  know  if  any¬ 
body  was  hurt  in  that  airplane  wreck.” 
—Detroit  News. 


BOLENS 


h  Nothing  finer  for  Garden 
Plowing,  Harrowing. 
Seeding,  Cult  hat  ing.  Spraying,  Lawn 
Mowing.  Belt  Power. 


I  Intrant  Hitch 
I  make*  all  tools 
'  quickly  interchange- 
ible.  Important  new  tools.  Arched  Axle. 
Tool  Control,  Power  Turn  and  other  vital 
feature*.  Power  Pulley  for  Belt  Work, 
Time  Payment  plan.  Write  today. 
GILSON  MANUFACTURING.  CO.. 
Park  Street,  Port  Washington,  Wit. 


Pat  cot 


Certify  seed 

^  'POTATO  SPRAYERS 


Write  for  Information 

"FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
120  East  Avenue  Gasport,  New  York 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


and  Power  Lawnmower 


A  Pactical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator,  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 
Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 
Poultrymen  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  -  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HAUCK  “One  Man’*  Weed  Burners 

The  Modem,  Sure  Way  to  Kill  Weeds 
Use  kerosene  and  burn  them  green — seeds 
and  stalks.  Easy,  cleau,  quick,  cost  half  old 
methods.  Used  by  road  commissioners,  coun¬ 
try  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers.  Does  3 
men’s  work.  Write  for  booklet  and  details. 
. .  ’ll..  123  10th  SI.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  ». 


200  Stickers  only  20c&tedsUtE  WIM0& 

anything.  Write  name  plainly.  BIVINS,  Primer.  Summit.  N.  V. 


This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver's  Travels 
Grimm's  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 


For  Sale  by 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
S1 ole  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  W  e  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Your  paper  comes  right  out  and  tells  the  facts  about 
farming  and  other  matters.  It  lias  always  been  in  our 
family.  E.  E.  B. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ICTION  has  its  place  in  story-books,  but  not  in 
a  farm  paper.  There  are  many  farm  families  in 
which  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  so  that,  like  the  buildings,  it  is  a  fix¬ 
ture  of  the  farm. 

* 

In  planting  potatoes  would  you  advise  using  acid 
phosphate?  One  of  my  neighbors  said  he  used  it  and 
got  better  results  than  he  did  with  4-S-5  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  expressly  for  potatoes.  c.  D. 

HIS  is  one  of  those  cases  where  it  is  not  well  to 
jump  at  a  conclusion.  On  land  very  deficient  in 
phosphorus,  acid  phosphate  containing  around  15 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid  might  give  quite  spectacular 
results,  compared  with  the  lower  phosphorus  content 
in  the  mixed  goods.  But  on  general  principles  the 
fertilizer  containing  a  fair  percentage  of  potash  is 
considered  essential  for  potatoes,  and  this  may  well 
be  supplemented  with  additional  acid  phosphate, 
where  it  may  be  expected  that  there  is  a  lack. 

* 

I  have  been  following  the  plow  and  draping  myself  on 
a  hoe  handle  for  some  time  now.  It  has  turned  fierce 
hot  and  very  dry  here,  with  wheat  being  plowed  under 
and  meadows  the  poorest  in  years. 

HIS  from  a  Michigan  correspondent  sounds  a 
bit  discouraging,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  letter  to  indicate  pessimism  or  a 
thought  that  life  is  not  worth  while.  Like  thousands 
of  others  who  have  experienced  the  “ways”  of 
weather  and  know  how  farming  acts  some  years,  he 
merely  takes  a  fresh  hold  and  by  this  time  doubtless 
has  that  unpromising  wheat  turned  under  and  the 
soil  in  shape  for  some  other  crop.  In  farming,  as 
in  most  other  lines  of  business,  there  is  the  hitter 
and  the  sweet,  profit  accounts  and  the  red  ink  en¬ 
tries  showing  loss.  But  in  many  cases  the  farmer 
has  more  to  fall  back  on  in  an  emergency  than  the 
business  man  after  a  disastrous  experience. 

* 

ANY  questions  are  asked  involving  joint  deeds 
to  real  estate,  so  that  the  survivor  of  two  may 
come  into  possession  of  the  property  without  a  will. 
This  arrangement  can  be  made  if  it  is  done  right, 
but  such  a  paper  should  be  drawn  by  a  competent 
lawyer  who  is  made  fully  acquainted  with  all  the 
circumstances.  It  is  not  safe  for  a  layman  to  copy 
some  document  made  for  another  case,  even  though 
that  went  through  in  the  way  intended.  There  may 
be  something  about  your  situation  requiring  differ¬ 
ent  legal  verbiage.  With  some  legal  papers  the  evi¬ 
dent  intent  may  be  killed  by  incorrect  words  and 
sometimes  punctuation.  Some  correspondents  write 
ns  in  doubt  about  these  matters.  They  “think  it  is 
probably  all  right,”  but  are  not  sure.  The  local  law¬ 
yer,  who  knows  all  of  the  circumstances,  would  bet¬ 
ter  be  asked  about  it. 

* 

HO  should  be  boss  of  the  household,  the  man 
or  the  woman?  Now  don’t  be  too  expectant, 
because  we  are  not  going  to  answer  that  question 
off  hand.  It  depends  on  circumstances — and  people. 
We  know  one  household  where  this  was  settled  with¬ 
out  the  question  ever  being  raised.  It  was  a  subur¬ 
ban  family— father,  mother  and  three  children,  all 
grown  to  working  age.  The  father  was  busy  in  the 
city  and  home  only  nights,  Sundays  and  holidays. 
They  did  not  own  a  house,  so  the  question  of  moving 
came  up  at  times.  Father  asked  only  one  condition 
as  to  the  living  arrangements  in  a  new  house.  He 


hoped  it  would  have  a  sitting-room  with  an  open 
fireplace.  This  was  not  always  easy  to  find,  but 
the  others  searched  until  father’s  special  desire  was 
gratified — it  was  only  one  request  and  seemed  so  rea¬ 
sonable.  Father  is  not  held  up  as  a  saiut  in  this 
case  or  as  one  easily  satisfied.  Iu  fact  we  considered 
him  rather  selfish,  but  there  was  no  doubt  about  his 
being  a  skilled  diplomat  in  getting  what  was  a 
pleasure  to  him  and  keeping  the  others  satisfied  with 
the  arrangements.  We  do  not  specially  recommend 
this  method  of  handling  household  affairs,  but  mere¬ 
ly  give  the  incident  as  showing  how  it  worked  out  in 
one  case. 

❖ 

HIS  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  everyone  is 
forecasting  the  fruit  crop.  The  buyer  tries  his 
hand,  the  grower  tries  his,  and  State  and  Govern¬ 
ment  reports  soon  follow.  It  is  getting  to  he  the  opin¬ 
ion  among  growers  that  in  most  cases  the  early  re¬ 
ports  are  optimistic  and  react  to  their  disadvantage. 
The  buyer,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  ap¬ 
proaches  a  prospective  grower  with  reports  at  least 
not  pessimistic.  The  grower,  too,  usually  feels  that 
prospects  are  bright.  There  are  some  big  growers 
who  make  it  a  regular  practice  to  underestimate 
their  crops,  and  even  then  they  find  that  they  are  not 
far  wrong  when  the  fruit  finally  reaches  the  pack¬ 
ing  shed.  There  are  many  things  which  may  de¬ 
crease  a  prospective  bumper  crop  between  Spring 
and  Fall.  Sometimes  the  effect  is  so  sudden  that  it 
approaches  a  calamity,  such  as  a  late  Spring  frost. 
Other  times  a  series  of  small  adversities  take  ever 
increasing  toll  until  by  picking  time  the  crop  has 
been  greatly  depleted.  At  all  events  there  are  more 
factors  working  towards  a  reduction  of  crop  than 
those  working  for  an  increase,  and  growers  do  them¬ 
selves  no  good  by  talking  big  crop  before  it  has  ac¬ 
tually  arrived.  The  suggestion  is  not  out  of  place 
for  growers  to  tone  down  any  too  optimistic  figures 
that  they  send  to  State  and  Government  workers 
tabulating  crop  estimates.  Be  as  accurate  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  do  not  overshoot  the  mark. 

* 

ASOLINE  power  has  done  away  with  the  horse 
in  many  lines  of  work,  but  the  demand  for  draft 
animals  of  quality  continues  surprisingly  good.  The 
Pereheron  Society  reports  1,000  inquiries  received 
by  them  since  January  1,  and  433  names  of  buyers  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  on  their  lists.  There 
were,  of  course,  many  more  sales  not  reported  to  the 
association.  Even  in  the  large  cities  we  still  see 
many  heavy  horses  in  use,  by  express  companies, 
milkmen,  etc.  This  matter  is  carefully  figured  out, 
and  where  horses  are  found  at  such  work  it  is  be¬ 
cause  they  are  more  economical  or  convenient,  or 
both,  for  those  special  jobs.  The  truck  and  auto¬ 
mobile  have  helped  the  horse  out  of  many  tough 
spots,  mainly  road  work  and  heavy  farm  work  or 
hauling,  regardless  of  broiling  heat,  but  they  are 
far  from  having  put  the  horse  out  of  business. 

* 

HERE  is  something  going  on  in  the  basement 
of  a  neighbor’s  barn  that  we  should  like  to  see 
duplicated  all  over  the  country.  The  neighbor  who 
owns  this  barn  is  a  mechanic  employed  in  a  nearby 
glove  factory.  He  understands  the  making  of  work¬ 
men’s  gloves  and  mittens  from  the  cutting  of  the 
leather  to  the  sewing  of  the  last  seam.  To  keep 
busy  in  times  of  slack  employment,  he  and  another 
glove-maker  have  fitted  up  this  basement  with  the 
few  tools  and  machines  needed  in  the  making  of 
gloves  of  this  class,  all  obtained  second  hand.  A 
cutting  block  or  two,  a  few  dies,  sewing  machines 
operated  by  small  electric  motors  and  a  small  steam 
boiler  for  heating  the  metal  forms  upon  which  fin¬ 
ished  gloves  are  stretched.  This  latter  gets  its  heat 
from  the  coal  stove  used  to  warm  the  basement.  As 
a  factory,  it  is  a  small  affair ;  probably  a  few  dozen 
pairs  of  gloves  daily  is  all  that  it  could  turn  out, 
but  as  an  indication  of  a  possible  turn  in  the  tide  of 
industry  that  has  swept  the  country  bare  of  its 
young  blood  to  build  up  great  cities  it  is  significant. 
Powers  and  transportation  have  centered  manufac¬ 
turing  in  the  large  towns,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  greatly  to  the  detriment  of 
the  social  life  of  the  people.  There  are  signs  now 
of  a  breaking  up  of  the  hold  which  these  centers 
have  secured  through  the  wider  distribution  of 
natural  power  and  the  increasing  facilities  for  trans¬ 
portation.  Our  great  waterfalls  are  sending  their 
energy  for  hundreds  of  miles  over  copper  wires  and 
the  time  seems  near  at  hand  when  the  coal  from 
the  mines  will  be  carried  from  them  only  in  the 
form  of  electric  currents  that  can  be  tapped  any¬ 
where.  Concrete  roads  have  already  robbed  steel 
rails  of  their  monopoly  of  transportation.  In  the 
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early  years  of  our  country,  small  and  widely  scat¬ 
tered  factories  supplied  the  needs  of  the  people.  Per¬ 
haps  this  glove  factory  in  the  basement  of  a  barn  is 
but  the  forerunner  of  a  return  to  that  era  when  the 
money  that  controls  industry  was  not  concentrated 
in  a  few  hands  and  when  all  the  youth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  not  drawn  into  those  grinding  industrial 
gears  where  all  individuality  is  crushed  out  and  men 
become  cogs. 

* 

THAT  is  a  thoughtful  discussion  of  cover  crops 
on  our  first  page.  Nature  has  been  sowing  cover 
crops  for  untold  ages,  making  land  from  weathered 
rock,  and  building  up  soil  that  has  been  depleted 
because  of  weather  damage  or  earth  convulsions. 
Nature’s  cover  crops  are  what  we  call  weeds,  which, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  grow  under  practically  every¬ 
thing  other  than  desert  conditions.  When  fields  are 
denuded  or  buried  by  wash  or  torn  with  earth¬ 
quake,  nature  starts  at  once  its  work  of  getting  vege¬ 
tation  going  in  its  own  way.  If  an  excavation  is 
made  for  a  cellar  and  the  work  stopped  for  a  year, 
weeds,  often  giant  “pigweed”  or  ragweed,  will  be 
growing  in  this  subsoil  as  though  in  a  desperate 
hurry  to  cover  the  ground.  Mr.  Cox  shows  how  man, 
improving  on  nature’s  methods,  can  make  cover  crops 
his  servants,  ready  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything 
he  desires  in  feeding  his  land  and  live  stock. 

* 

A  DISTINGUISHED  lawyer  once  told  us  that  the 
bitterest  family  feuds  he  had  ever  seen  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  distribution  of  property  where  some 
person  had  died  without  making  a  will.  In  such  a 
ease,  the  law  must  divide  or  distribute  the  property 
according  to  statute,  without  considering  personal 
feeling.  From  the  standpoint  of  sentiment,  and 
sometimes  in  the  light  of  moral  obligation,  this  may 
appear  unjust,  yet  it  is  unalterable  in  law.  “They 
knew  Janey  meant  to  give  me  that  little  pitcher,  be¬ 
cause  it  belonged  to  mother,”  says  a  disappointed 
woman.  But  Janey  made  no  will  and  the  little 
pitcher  goes  to  uninterested  heirs.  If  a  will  had  been 
made  the  admired  heirloom  could  have  been  devised 
to  one  who  valued  it  above  money.  The  point  is 
that  any  person  of  age  and  understanding,  who  owns 
real  or  personal  property,  should  make  a  will  while 
health  and  understanding  are  vigorous.  It  should 
be  plain,  brief  and  just,  properly  witnessed.  A  com¬ 
petent  local  lawyer  can  draw  up  a  valid  will  and 
his  fee  will  be  less  than  the  cost  of  administering 
the  property  of  one  who  dies  intestate.  Even  a  small 
estate  consisting  of  personal  property  should  be 
justly  divided.  There  are  those  who  have  a  super¬ 
stitious  fear  of  this  duty,  and  who  hate  to  contem¬ 
plate  it.  Yet  it  is  but  insurance  that  we  carry  for 
the  rights  of  friends  and  family.  “We  brought  noth¬ 
ing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry 
nothing  out.” 


Brevities 

When  strawberries  are  set  2  ft.  apart,  it  takes  5,445 
plants  to  set  an  acre. 

Farm  flocks  in  Pennsylvania  last  year,  numbering 
19,000,000  hens,  laid  approximately  118,000,000  eggs. 

The  forestry  club  idea  is  growing  in  the  schools.  Dur¬ 
ing  1927  school  children  in  New  York  planted  228,000 
trees. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  New  York 
City  had  70  murders  and  598  felonious  assaults.  Violent 
crimes  are  reported  as  on  the  increase. 

The  leading  commercial  strawberry  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  is  Howard  17,  according  to  the  State  University. 
It  is  being  planted  in  New  England  almost  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  other  sorts,  though  Dunlap,  Sample,  Heritage 

and  Marshall  are  being  grown  to  some  extent. 

# 

Two  young  men  denounced  by  the  court  as  “the  mean¬ 
est  gamblers”  were  recently  sentenced  to  10  days  in  the 
workhouse  in  New  York  City.  They  had  swindled  high 
school  students  with  loaded  dice.  We  may  add  that 
schoolboys  who  do  not  gamble  are  safe  from  the  danger 
of  being  cheated  in  this  way. 

Wild  stories  are  being  disseminated  asserting  that 
aluminum  cooking  vessels  are  unwholesome,  and  that 
their  use  causes  cancer.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  and  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  both  say  such  stories  are  l-idiculous,  and  that 
aluminum  is  harmless,  even  for  the  cooking  of  acid 
foods. 

The  Forest  Service  places  the  average  annual  number 
of  forest  fires  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  10 
years  at  approximately  51,000.  The  average  area  swept 
by  fires  each  year  stands  at  about  15,000,000  acres,  and 
the  annual  damage  runs  up  to  $20,000,000,  not  taking 
into  account  the  damage  to  young  growth,  watersheds, 
grazing  lands,  and  recreational  facilities,  which  can 
hardly  he  estimated. 

When  a  resident  of  Arizona  talks  about  “the  duty 
of  water,”  he  means  the  amount  of  irrigation  water 
necessary  for  the  successful  and  economical  cultivation 
of  his  land.  The  average  need  for  all  crops  in  the 
famous  Salt  River  Valley  is  water  enough  to  cover 
each  acre  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  if  applied  at  one  time. 
Due  to  wastes  from  evaporation,  leakage  from  ditches, 
etc.,  an  extra  two  and  a  quarter  feet  have  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for. 
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The  New  Milk  Code  Again 

Is  the  new  milk  law  that  goes  into  effect  July  1  only 
for  whole  sweet  milk  or  does  it  include  buttermilk  and 
skim-milk?  Is  it  necessary  to  get  a  permit  where  any¬ 
one  wants  to  buy  some  milk  for  a  cat  or  pig  or  chick¬ 
ens?  I  make  butter  and  am  not  in  the  business  of 
selling  milk,  only  as  anyone  comes  to  me  for  it.  Must 
manure  from  untested  cows  be  used  where  the  cows  are 
kept,  or  can  it  be  taken  anywhere?  I  do  not  want  to 
be  made  pay  any  fines — it  is  enough  to  pay  taxes. 

New  York.  A-  s* 

HE  code  defines  the  term  milk  to  mean  cow’s 
milk  either  unpasteurized  or  pasteurized,  but  in 
its  original  liquid  state,  which  is  to  be  sold  or  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  for  human  consumption.  “In  its  origi¬ 
nal  liquid  state”  seems  to  exclude  buttermilk  and 
skim-milk.  It  does  exclude  butter.  Butter,  cheese 
and  ice  cream  may  be  made  from  milk  produced 
anywhere  under  any  conditions,  and  sold.  The  code 
does  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  milk  for  consumption 
by  cats,  pigs  or  chickens,  but  the  agricultural  law 
prohibits  the  use  of  skim-milk  from  butter  or  cheese 
factories  or  milk  plants  unless  it  is  pasteurized  or 
sterilized,  but  this  law  does  not  affect  skim-milk 
from  the  farm.  Under  the  new  code  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  license  to  sell  milk  to  patrons  who  come 
to  the  farm  for  it.  Manure  must  be  removed  from 
stable  at  least  once  daily,  but  not  during  or  just  be¬ 
fore  milking,  and  so  disposed  of  that  the  cows  will 
not  have  access  to  it,  but  no  special  provision  is 
made  in  this  particular  for  untested  cows. 


Milk  Producers’  Advisory  Board 

T  A  meeting  of  the  Milk  Producers’  Advisory 
Board  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  April  26, 
1928,  10  of  the  11  members  being  present,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  experience  of  this  board  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  much  benefit  can  accrue  to  all  dairymen 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed  through  better  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and 

Whereas,  Such  co-operation  requires  full  under¬ 
standing  and  concord  on  the  part  of  the  producers’ 
organizations. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  members  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  Inc.,  be  again  urged  to  send 
their  quota  of  representatives  to  the  meetings  of  this 
board  for  conference  and  united  action. 


Senate  Document  No.  85 

N  PAGE  500,  we  gave  a  brief  review  of  a  pam¬ 
phlet  published  by  Senator  Carter  Glass  of 
Virginia  in  which  he  told  the  story  of  two  Jersey 
heifers  from  his  herd  that  had  been  condemned  by 
State  officials  as  tubercular  after  a  tuberculin  test 
and  which,  after  an  expenditure  of  some  $12,000 
over  a  period  of  six  years  of  time,  he  succeeded  in 
proving  to  be  entirely  free  from  tuberculin  infection 
and  to  have  been  unjustly  condemned  to  slaughter. 
This  pamphlet  has  now  been  enlarged  to  contain  a 
discussion  of  the  evidence  upon  which  statements  as 
to  the  danger  to  human  health  of  milk  from  tuber¬ 
cular  cows  are  made  and  upon  which  restrictive 
laws  by  municipalities  are  based.  The  added  sec¬ 
tion  is  probably  of  greater  real  value  as  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  study  of  tuberculin  testing  than  the 
part  which  was  reviewed  and  the  whole  has  now 
been  published  as  a  Congressional  document  avail¬ 
able  to  all  who  wish  to  ask  for  it.  Anyone  who  cares 
to  take  the  trouble  may  write  to  his  Congressman 
or  Senator  Carter  Glass  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
ask  for  “Senate  Document  No.  85 ;  Tubercular  In¬ 
fection  of  Animals,”  and  receive  a  copy  free.  Sen¬ 
ator  Glass  states  that,  before  publication,  this  docu¬ 
ment  was  submitted  to  the  experts  of  the  U.  S.  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service  and  pronounced  by  them  sound 
in  its  conclusions.  The  document  was  also  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Senator  Copeland,  for  five  years  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Public  Health  for  New  York  City,  and 
by  him  unqualifiedly  approved.  Senator  Glass  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  should  convince  breeders  and  dairymen 
that  tuberculin  testing  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  public  health  and  that  concern  for  this  should 
not  be  fraudulently  used  as  a  basis  for  compulsory 
tuberculin  testing  by  cities  and  towns. 


Decree  to  Restore  Milk  License 

JUSTICE  GARVIN,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has 
granted  to  Henry  Morris,  a  Bronx  milk  dealer,  a 
writ  of  mandamus  directing  Commissioner  Harris  to 
return  Morris’s  license.  The  license  had  been  can¬ 
celed  on  the  ground  that  Morris  was  under  bail  in  a 
court  action.  He  had  been  exonerated  on  the  charge 
against  him,  but  the  commissioner  refused  to  re¬ 
store  the  license.  It  is  reported  that  Commissioner 
Harris  has  requested  the  corporation  counsel  to  ap¬ 
peal  the  case. 


April  Milk  Prices 

NET  cash  prices  for  April  so  far  reported  per 
100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile 
zone  are  as  follows: 

Sheffield  Producers  . $2,185 

Unity,  Buffalo  District .  2.41 

Meridale  Farms .  2.18 

Model  Dairy .  2.18 

The  net  cash  prices  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  Buffalo, 
which  have  not  heretofore  been  published  were 
as  follows : 

Unitv  . $2.41 

Sheffields  .  2.17 

Pool  .  2.02 

While  as  usual  for  this  time  of  year  there  is  a 
little  flush  of  milk  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  an 
unusual  surplus.  The  Spring  is  backward,  cold  and 
no  early  pasture.  There  have  been  no  large  ship¬ 
ments  into  the  territory  anywhere.  In  March  there 
was  7  per  cent  increase  of  consumption  over  March, 
1927.  A  year  ago  the  cry  was  over  short  supply  and 
appeal  for  increased  production.  Now  with  condi¬ 
tions  much  the  same  the  alibi  for  the  reduced  prices 
is  surplus.  For  March  the  League  paid  in  1927, 
$2.30,  and  in  1928,  $2.18.  Sheffield  and  other  dealers 
paid,  in  1927,  $2.49,  and  in  1928,  $2.33.  This  amounts 
to  a  substantial  reduction  of  about  20  cents  per  100 
lbs.  The  only  justification  we  hear  for  it  is  the 
mythical  surplus.  No  one  can  change  these  condi¬ 
tions  but  dairymen  themselves.  They  can  change  it 
in  short  order  when  they  make  up  their  minds  to 
do  it.  They  have  sufficient  basic  organization  al¬ 
ready  established  and  enough  plants  to  take  care  of 
the  surplus.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  common  sales¬ 
man  who  can  sell  distributors  their  requirements  of 
milk  at  a  fair  price,  and  make  up  their  own  sur¬ 
plus,  when  there  is  any,  in  their  own  plants. 


Paul  T.  Brady  Dies 

PAUL  T.  BRADY,  a  prominent  business  man  and 
large  farmer,  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  at 
the  home  of  his  son  in  Portland,  Ore.  His  home  was 
in  Palisade,  N.  J.  Mr.  Brady  was  born  on  a  farm 
near  Cooperstown,  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  71  years 
ago.  He  was  engaged  in  the  electrical  business  for 
45  years.  In  1894  he  became  New  York  State  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Westinghouse  Company,  and  since  1907, 
he  has  been  a  special  representative  of  the  company 
in  the  New  York  office.  Mr.  Brady  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  a  large  dairy  farm  at  Pawling,  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.  He  was  always  concerned  in  the 
problems  of  agriculture  and  particularly  solicitous 
for  the  interests  of  the  farm  in  his  native  Otsego 
County. 


An  Appeal  for  Farm  Initiative 

1AM  not  much  of  a  writer  but  I  have  some  pent-up 
feelings  and  I  must  give  them  vent.  The  so-called 
T.  B.  test  is  the  principal  cause  of  my  emotions  at 
this  particular  time.  Through  it  the  State  imposes 
its  major  imposition  on  the  farmer,  but  this  is  one 
of  the  symptoms.  The  seat  of  the  trouble  is  the 
farmer’s  lack  of  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  State 
which  affect  all  of  us.  I  make  no  plea  for  control 
of  the  State  by  farmers.  They  could  not  gain  such 
control  if  they  would,  and,  if  they  did,  it  would  not 
cure  all  our  troubles.  But  they  number  about  one- 
third  of  the  population.  They  do  the  work  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  most  important  basic  industry  of  the 
State,  and  are  entitled  to  representation  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  which  shape  the  public  policies  and  spend  the 
public  money.  Nobody  denies  them  this  right.  No 
one  could  keep  them  out  of  it,  if  they  set  out  as  a 
body  to  assume  responsibility  for  their  duties  as 
citizens  in  local  State  and  national  affairs.  The 
fathers  of  the  Republic  fought  for  the  principle  of 
representation  before  taxation.  Their  successors  on 
the  farm  have  no  real  representation,  but  they  meek¬ 
ly  pay  the  taxes. 

In  our  experience  we  have  had  the  price  fixed  for 
our  wheat,  and  at  the  same  time  the  price  of  our 
flour  was  fixed  to  enrich  the  miller  and  the  distribu¬ 
tor.  We  had  similar  experience  in  the  price  of  corn 
and  cattle  and  milk.  Distributors  and  processors 
and  speculators  were  all  protected  in  their  cost  of 
production  but  the  farmer.  He  alone  was  expected 
to  work  from  patriotic  motives.  He  did.  He  paid 
32  cents  a  pound  for  sugar  which  was  monopolized 
by  volunteer  dollar-a-year  Federal  employes.  After 
the  war  the  men  and  firms  with  a  contract  drew  the 
war-time  prices  for  their  surplus.  Farmers  took 
what  they  could  get,  and  have  since  been  forced  to 
submit  to  one  of  the  worst  agricultural  depressions 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  while  other  industries 
have  experienced  a  period  of  the  greatest  prosperity 
known  to  the  nation. 
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The  record  is  made,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
men  in  positions  of  power  admit  it,  and  are  willing 
to  make  some  little  concessions  by  way  of  temporary 
relief,  but  refuse  to  do  anything  to  put  the  business 
of  the  farm  on  a  parity  with  other  industries.  It  is 
not  that  farmers  seek  or  need  special  legislation  for 
themselves.  They  only  ask  such  an  adjustment  of 
legislation  and  custom  as  now  discriminates  against 
them.  Give  us  an  even  chance  in  the  channels  of 
trade  and  we  will  take  care  of  ourselves.  We  are 
not  running  to  the  Legislature  as  we  are  often  ac¬ 
cused  of  doing  to  cure  our  economic  ills.  We  will 
be  satisfied,  if  the  Legislature  just  gives  us  an  equal 
show  before  the  law  with  other  producers  and  other 
business. 

This  appeal  and  no  other  mere  verbal  appeal  will 
bring  equality  or  a  square  deal  to  the  farm.  There 
are  enough  of  us  to  organize  a  body  to  give  us  rep¬ 
resentation  in  every  public  body,  local,  State  and  na¬ 
tional.  If  we  avoid  politicians  and  political  methods, 
and  select  high-class  men,  and  through  them  demand 
honesty,  and  integrity  in  the  public  service,  we  would 
soon  have  the  confidence  of  the  city  as  well  as  the 
country  population,  and  while  recognizing  the  rights 
of  all,  farmers  would  be  able  to  secure  justice  for 
themselves.  j.  f.  u. 

Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Relief 

For  the  past  two  years  farm  relief  has  taken  up  the 
valuable  time  of  our  Congress  and  no  one  dares  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  real  remedy,  viz :  that  the  farmers  quit  raising 
a  surplus  in  a  vain  effort  to  get  hard  cash  to  buy  gaso¬ 
line,  oil,  tractor  repairs,  replacements,  etc.,  and  go  back 
to  horses  or  mules,  thereby  using  this  surplus  that  they 
are  trying  to  sell  to  foreign  countries,  feeding  it  to 
that  part  of  the  800,000  horses  replaced  by  the  nation’s 
400,000  tractors.  The  money  saved  would  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  be  the  difference  between  a  year’s  profit 
and  deficit.  One  fruit  farmer  I  know  had  a  gasoline- 
oil  bill  last  season  of  over  $900;  another  spent  $2,000 
on  new  equipment  (and  I  saw  his  tractor  pulling  a 
sprayer,  one  man  holding  the  nozzle  when  a  team  of 
horses  would  have  put  that  tractor  driver  on  another 
nozzle,  cutting  spraying  time  just  half).  Also  dairy 
farmers  use  big  expensive  tractors  and  they  cannot  sell 
surplus  hay. 

My  grandfather  raised  nine  children  on  a  60-acre 
farm  in  Maine,  and  when  today’s  farm  cuts  out  the 
surplus,  sold  to  get  cash  to  buy  what  it  should  produce, 
including  hay  and  grain  for  motive  power,  and  butter, 
bread,  vegetables,  meat,  canned  goods — in  fact  every¬ 
thing  but  salt,  pepper,  sugar,  coffee — then  our  agricul¬ 
tural  troubles  will  practically  be  at  an  end.  Heaven 
helps  those  who  help  themselves.  j.  l.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 


Centralized  Schools 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  question  and  different 
views  have  been  brought  out.  If  all  our  roads  were  im¬ 
proved  the  result  would  be  quite  different.  I  give  my 
experience  while  living  in  a  county  of  centralized  schools 
in  Ohio.  I  saw  the  little  red  schoolhouses  give  way  to 
the  fine  structures  of  today.  The  cry  went  out  for  bet¬ 
ter  schools,  better  teachers,  better  transportation,  and 
less  expense.  One  building  instead  of  so  many.  Not  so 
many  teachers  but  better  ones.  The  little  red  school- 
houses  were  sold  for  a  song,  some  for  farm  use,  others 
for  cheap  dwelling  houses.  Ground  was  bought  in  cen¬ 
tral  location  for  building  which  cost  many  times  the 
amount  that  was  realized  from  sale  of  the  small  houses. 

The  next  thing  was  to  hire  better  teachers.  Where 
could  they  be  found  and  what  was  to  become  of  the  old 
ones?  They  hired  the  old  ones  at  an  extra  price,  then 
a  few  extra  ones,  besides  a  principal  who  could  oversee, 
look  wise  and  draw  a  fat  salary.  Next  a  janitor  must 
be  hired  at  a  wage  equal  to  a  teacher. 

Then  they  were  ready  to  gather  in  the  pupils. 
Who  would  do  that?  Auto  carry-alls  were  bought  for 
each  district  and  paid  for  by  the  township ;  then  a  driver 
for  each  auto,  and  they  charged  more  than  some  of  the 
teachers  got.  In  order  to  get  all  over  the  district  in 
time  for  school  they  had  to  start  quite  early.  The  first 
pupils  called  for  had  to  be  ready.  They  were  all  bunched 
together  like  hogs. 

While  the  weather  was  good  all  went  well,  but  the 
time  came  when  the  roads  were  too  bad  for  an  auto  and 
stayed  that  way  for  several  weeks.  Then  new  carry-alls 
were  secured  at  a  big  expense  and  teams  got  to  draw 
them.  This  'took  four  head  for  each  one,  which  made 
a  very  slow  and  tedious  trip  so  the  wagon  must  start 
long  before  daylight  to  make  the  round  in  time  for 
school.  The  first  pupils  had  to  be  ready  by  five  o’clock, 
and  would  be  in  that  old  coop  three  or  four  hours.  All 
classes  being  in  together,  if  one  had  an  ailment,  they 
all  got  it.  The  return  trip  was  not  completed  until  after 
dark.  The  wagon  must  make  the  two  trips  regardless  of 
the  weather. 

Now  we  are  at  school  and  find  teachers  with  the 
classes  of  one  grade  instead  of  eight  that  they  werd 
used  to.  Time  drags  on  their  hands  so  it  is  utilized  by 
reading  stories,  drilling  in  class  yells,  planning  for  pic¬ 
nics  and  many  other  such  things.  These  all  take  the 
scholars’  time  from  study.  The  result  is  that  the 
pupils  are  not  so  thorough  in  their  studies. 

Instead  of  being  cheaper  our  township  soon  found  out 
that  the  tax  levy  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses, 
and  as  the  levy  was  up  to  the  limit,  an  election  was  or¬ 
dered  to  vote  on  the  question,  “Shall  the  levy  be  raised?” 
It  was  voted  no.  As  there  was  no  money  to  pay  ex¬ 
penses  there  was  no  school  in  the  township  for  two 
years.  Further  than  that  I  know  not,  as  I  came  Eas»t. 
Other  townships  in  tjie  county  found  it  the  same  but  I 
don’t  think  they  closed  the  schools.  The  schools  are 
quite  a  help  to  the  towns  where  located  and  to  the 
teachers  who  have  less  work  and  better  pay,  so  of  course, 
they  are  in  favor  of  it.  I  have  no  axes  to  grind  and 
have  given  only  a  few  of  the  facts  as  they  came  to  me. 

Pennsylvania.  s.  s.  B. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Poplar  Tree 

I  heard  one  leaf 
Talking  to  another, 

The  higher  leaf 

To  a  listening  brother — 

“There’s  a  mist  on  the  hills, 

There’s  a  wren  on  the  wall, 

There’s  a  cloud  in  the  north. 

And  the  cuckoos  call : 

There’s  a  road  to  the  south 
Where  a  cart  goes  down, 

And  children  are  shouting 
All  over  the  town.” 

The  tree  stood  still 
In  the  morning  sun 
And  the  small  leaves  waited, 

Every  one. 

“There’s  a  wind  in  the  west 
That  will  blow  here  soon, 

And  you’ll  whirl  on  your  stems 
In  a  dance  at  noon. 

Look,  little  leaf ! 

Listen,  little  brother  .  . !” 

I  heard  one  leaf 
Talking  to  another. 

— Martha  Banning  Thomas 
in  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

* 

Persons  who  are  not  in  touch  with  the 
real  problem  of  farm  life,  which  is  the 
poor  financial  return  for  the  skilled  labor 
of  the  farm  family,  often  wonder  why 
many  farmhouses  are  poorly  equipped 
with  modern  conveniences.  We  think  the 
lack  of  these  things  can  usually  be  traced 
to  financial  reasons.  Wherever  money 
can  be  found  for  improvements  it  will  be 
spent  in  this  way.  Given  their  fair  share 
of  the  nation’s  wealth,  farmers  would 
furnish  the  finest  market  in  the  world  for 
everything  that  will  add  material  com¬ 
fort  and  welfare.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
city  workers  do  not  realize  how  much 
their  welfare  is  bound  up  in  that  of  the 
farms.  At  the  present  time  the  South 
is  working  energetically  to  make  cotton 
fabrics  more  popular,  and  thus  to  improve 
the  market  for  their  great  crop.  If  every 
farm  housewife  in  the  North  and  West 
was  financially  able  to  buy  as  many  cot¬ 
ton  house  dresses  and  aprons  as  she 
really  needs,  and  as  many  little  frocks 
and  bloomers  as  she  would  like  for  her 
children,  how  many  thousands — no,  mil¬ 
lions — of  yards  of  cotton  goods  would  it 
mean? 


Starting  a  Tea  Room 

Each  year  finds  an  increasing  number 
of  motorists  on  the  highways  with  a  de¬ 
mand  for  good  food.  If  you  are  located 
on  a  main  road,  know  how  to  cook  well, 
and  if  there  is  no  tea  room  in  your  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity,  this  may  be  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  “pin  money”  or  even  great¬ 
er  profits.  The  tea  room  is  chiefly  a  wo¬ 
man’s  field  of  occupation,  and  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  adaptable  to  almost  any  location  or 
pocketbook. 

The  amount  of  capital  needed  to  open  a 
tea  room  varies  greatly.  Much  depends 
on  one's  own  skill  and  ingenuity ;  on  size 
and  location  and  on  individual  ideas  of 
furnishing  and  equipment.  I  know  sev¬ 
eral  successful  country  _  tea  rooms  have 
been  opened  with  a  capital  of  $200,  and 
recently  I  heard  of  one  starting  with  $50. 
Starting  in  at  a  heavy  expense  is  the 
cause  of  many  failures.  It  is  much  wiser 
to  begin  in  a  small  way  and  let  the  tea 
room  pay  for  its  own  added  equipment  as 
you  go  along. 

In  equipping  a  tea  room  by  all  means 
make  use  of  whatever  you  already  have. 
Many  tea  rooms  started  at  home  would 
require  very  little  in  addition  to  small 
tables  and  chairs.  If  you  have  plated 
silver  and  a  dinner  set  you  do  not  have 
»  to  get  others  for  a  tea  room.  If  you  find 
you  must  invest  in  china  don’t  buy  a 
whole  dinner  set.  Choose  an  open  stock 
pattern  which  can  always  be  matched  and 
buy  just  the  cups,  saucers  and  various 
sized  plates.  , 

You  can  make  a  modest  beginning  with 
four  tables,  adding  more  as  your  trade 
grows.  Unfinished  furniture  comes  now 
at  quite  moderate  prices  and  is  very  easy 
to  paint  to  suit  your  color  scheme.  The 
common  kitchen  chair  is  a  popular  type, 
and  you  may  already  have  some  of  these 
that ‘could  be  repainted.  The  new  drop 
leaf  tables  are  not  any  more  expensive, 
and  are  so  much  easier  to  handle. 

Bare  tables  as  well  as  bare  floors  are 
cheaper  and  less  work.  _  If  you  do  not  like 
paper  napkins  and  doilies  many  tea  rooms 
use  napkins  and  table  runners  of  Japa¬ 
nese  crepe.  , ,  ,  , 

Make  your  own  curtains  of  unbleached 
cottons,  ginghams,  scrim,  etc.  Also  make 
your  own  menu  cards.  They  can  be  in 
‘some  shape  illustrating  your  tea  room 
name. 

When  it  comes  to  food  don  t  have  a 
great  assortment  of  hearty  dishes.  Do 
have  a  variety  of  beverages,  sandwiches 
and  salads.  Make  a  specialty  of  some  par- 
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ticular  food  that  you  excel  in  making, 
and  think  would  be  popular.  It  may  be 
waffles  or  some  special  cake  or  bread. 

Most  tea  rooms  have  one  or  two  special 
combinations  consisting  of  meat,  vege¬ 
tables,  salad  and  dessert,  that  are  served 
at  a  fixed  price  -for  luncheon  or  dinner. 
In  the  country  some  form  of  chicken  is 
usually  featured,  but  for  the  sake  of  va¬ 
riety,  another  specialty  may  be  preferred 
such  as  bacon,  country  sausages  or  steak. 
In  having  your  own  vegetable  garden  and 
chickens  you  will  lower  your  food  cost 
very  noticeably. 

Advertise  your  tea  room  in  automobile 
books,  newspapers,  attractive  road  signs 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


961 — Brother’s  New 
Suit.  Designed  in 
sizes  2,  4  and  6 

years.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
32-in.  material  with 
!4  yd.  of  40-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  %  yd. 
of  36-in.  lining.  Ten 
cents. 


1113  6 


821 — Bloomer  Dress. 
Designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material  with 
Vt  yd.  of  18-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


155 — Flaring  Lines. 
Designed  in  sizes  10, 
12,  14  and  16  years. 
Size  12  requires  2Vs 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  14  yd.  of 
18-in.  contrasting 
and  114  yds.  of  rib¬ 
bon.  Ten  cents.  Em¬ 
broidery  No.  11136 
(blue)  10c  extra. 


151 — For  the  Smart 
Junior.  Designed  in 
sizes  10,  12,  14  and 
16  years.  Size  12  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
14  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


11087— Motifs  for  Children’s  Clothes,  Nur¬ 
sery  Furnishings,  Handkerchiefs,  etc.  l’at- 
tern  contains  28  motifs,  as  follows:  1  right 
and  1  left  of  A,  5%  in.  "high.  1  right  and 
1  left  of  B,  C,  D  and  E,  each  5  in.  high, 
1  right  and  1  left  of  each  design,  114  in- 
high.  10  cents. 

New  Summer  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


and  cards  sent  directly  to  prospective 
customers.  Running  a  tea  room  requires 
courage  and  hard  work,  but  it  can  be 
made  interesting  and  profitable.  A.  F.  C. 


Dandelions  and  Rhubarb 

Just  as  the  housewife  is  cleaning  and 
redressing  the  house,  nature  is  renovat¬ 
ing  out  of  doors,  and  our  bodies  are  call¬ 
ing  for  the  same  cleansing  and  rebuilding. 
Nature  as  ever  is  holding  out  one  of  her 
best  agents,  to  those  who  have  eyes  to 
see,  in  the  dandelion,  for  this  is  one  of 
the  best  of  Spring  tonics.  Dandelions  may 
be  chopped,  combined  with  hard  boiled 
eggs  and  mayonnaise  for  a  salad  but 
most  people  prefer  them  cooked  as  greens. 
When  cooked  with  salt  pork,  bacon  or 
ham  they  are  a  very  appetizing,  and 
when  garnished  with  slices  of  bacon  or 
hard  boiled  eggs,  they  make  a  pleasing 
dish. 


Dandelions  may  be  easily  canned  for 
Winter  use.  Wash  and  clean  the  greens. 
Blanch  for  about  20  minutes,  or  until  they 
are  entirely  wilted.  Pack  in  cans,  add¬ 
ing  one  teaspoon  salt,  and  one  tablespoon 
vinegar,  and  boil  in  a  hot-water  bath  for 
two  hours.  Seal  and  place  in  a  cool 
dark  place.  My  neighbor  cooks  them  un¬ 
til  tender  in  the  kettle,  adds  one  teaspoon 
salt,  three  or  four  tablespoons  of  vinegar 
and  seals  them  in  sterilized  jars  and  so 
avoids  the  use  of  the  canner,  but  many 
do  not  care  for  the  acid  taste.  _ 

Another  early  Spring  food  is  rhubarb. 
This  has  many  uses  both  when  fresh  and 
preserved.  It  makes  excellent  sauce  when 
stewed  as  well  as  fine  pies.  I  like  the  pies 
best  when  made  from  part  apples  and 
seasoned  with  a  little  nutmeg.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  recipe  not  so  commonly 
known. 

Line  a  pie  tin  with  pie  crust  and  bake. 
For  filling  take  one  cup  rhubarb  and  cook 
in  enough  water  to  make  two  cups  liquid 
when  cooked;  drain  juice  into  double 
boiler.  Add  to  the  liquid  half  cup  rais¬ 
ins  and  cook  five  minutes ;  mix  together 
one-half  cup  sugar,  two  tablespoons  flour 
or  cornstarch  and  enough  water  to  make 
a  paste.  Stir  the  mixture  in  the  hot 
liquid  and  allow  to  cook  until  thick.  Add 
piece  of  butter  and  half  teaspoon  salt. 
Remove  from  the  stove  and  add  the  beat¬ 
en  yolk  of  one,  or  if  you  prefer,  two  eggs 
and  last  of  all  carefully  add  the  cooked 
rhubarb.  Fill  the  crust  and  cover  with 
a  meringue  made  from  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  and  brown  in  the  oven.  This  may 
be  made  from  canned  rhubarb  which  is 
one  of  the  easiest  things  to  preserve. 

To  can  it  for  pies  simply  peel  the  rhu¬ 
barb,  cut  in  pieces  and  pack  tightly  in 
jars.  Fill  the  jars  with  cold  water  and 
seal.  If  it  is  desired  for  sauce,  cook  and 
sweeten  as  for  the  table  and  seal.  A  very 
good  conserve  is  made  from  rhubarb  :  Two 
cups  rhubarb  cut  fine,  two  cups  sugar, 
one  orange,  juice  and  grated  rind,  one 
lemon,  juice  and  grated  rind,  one-lialf  cup 
nuts,  cut  fine.  Mix  the  rhubarb  and  sugar 
and  let  set  for  24  hours  or  longer.  This 
keeps  the  rhubarb  from  cooking  to  pieces 
,so  badly.  Add  the  lemons  and  oranges 
and  cook  until  tender.  Lastly  add  the 
nuts  and  seal  or  place  in  jelly  glasses  and 
seal  with  paraffin. 

Another  rhubarb  conserve  calls  for : 
One  quart  strawberries,  one  quart  rhu¬ 
barb,  1  y2  quarts  sugar.  Cut  the  unpeeled 
rhubarb  in  pieces.  Mix  with  the.  straw¬ 
berries  and  sugar  and  cook  until  it  is  clear 
and  thick.  Seal  in  jars  or  in  jelly 
glasses,  covering  with  paraffin. 

AUNT  HELEN. 


Remnants  to  the  Rescue 

While  rummaging  in  the  attic  I  found 
odds  and  ends  in  the  various  bundles  that 
could  be  used  in  many  attractive  ways, 
and  nearly  every  home  has  just  such  an 
accumulation  of  bits  of  this  and  that,  too 
good  to  put  into  mats,  yet  in  such  small 
pieceis  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  practical 
use  for  them. 

My  choicest  “find”  was  some  remnants 
of  bright  chintz  left  from  a  chair  cover¬ 
ing.  By  a  skilful  matching  and  piecing 
they  were  made  into  a  set  of  valances 
for  the  living-room  -windows.  This  chintz 
saved  the  buying  of  new  curtains,  as  the 
plain  net  was  worn  and  frayed  at  the 
bottom,  and  by  turning  “upside  down” 
the  frayed  portion  came  underneath  the 
valance  and  the  effect  was  simple  and 
charming. 

Some  pieces  of  dainty  gingham  that 
had  seemed  too  large  to  cut  up  for  quilts 
were  made  into  quilted  pads  for  the 
dressing  table  in  the  guest  room.  .The 
low  rocker  was  also  fitted  with  a  quilted 
box  cushion  to  match,  and  a  gingham 
shade  was  made  for  the  lamp.  .  The 
quilted  pads  were  made  with  a  lining,  a 
bit  of  wadding,  and  an  interlining.  They 
were  quilted  with  a  colored  thread  to 
match  the  gingham.  The  lamp  shade 
was  made  by  stretching  some  gingham 
tightly  over  the  wire  frame  and  sewing 
firmly  in  place.  It  was  given  a  coat  of 
clear  shellac  before  the  narrow  pleated 
ruffle  was  sewed  to  the  edge. 

A  few  small  pieces  of  gingham  were 
made  into  quilted  table  mats,  or  covers 
for  the  asbestos  mats..  The  design  used 
was  copied  from  the  dishes  and  was  done 
in  thread  to  match,  and  these  dainty 
washable  mats  were  most  attractive.  The 
few  pieces  left  were  sewed  together  and 
made  into  a  quilted  pillow  cover  for  the 
couch. 

Then  one  day  as  I  was  going  through 
mv  left-over  wallpaper  in  search  of  a 
certain  roll  that  I  wished  to  use  to  paper 
a  closet,  I  noticed  that  the  backs  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  rolls  were  the  same  delicate 
shade‘  of  cream.  An  inspiration  came  to 
me !  Instead  of  using  the  bright  strips 
for  the  closets  I  measured  their  lengths 
and  found  that  there  were  enough,  cut 
lengthwise,  leaving  the  two  blue  and  gold 
stripes  on  either  side  of  the  lovely  vine 
and  flowers  that  formed  the  main  design, 
to  use  for  the  border  of  a  small  room 
that  needed  repaperiug.  Next  I  measured 
the  pieces  of  rolls  having  the  same  color 
and  texture  on  the  wrong  side.  There 
was  enough  to  paper  the  room,  wrong 
side  out.  The  family  was  a  bit  doubtful 
concerning  my  experiment  but  I  was 
careful  to  avoid  using  any  paper  that 
had  a  heavy  dark  design,  as  such  colors 
would  probably  have  shown  through  or 
“run”  when  wet  with  the  paste.  As  it 
was  when  only  two  strips  were  hung  we 
knew  that  it  was  going  to  look  “like  a 
million  dollars.”  But  it  put  the  dingy 
paint  to  shame.  So  we  hied  forth  to  the 


Better  Plumbing  [1 
at  Lesser  Price 


.POSTPAID 


Buy  Direct  and  Save  % 

SarcidOlftr  Flumbiiig,  pipe,  pumps,  fittings, 

ratu  crfVM  fixtures,  valves,  water  systems, 

rwv  tanks,  heaters,  boilers,  etc.,  at 

\J)  100  wholesale  prices.  Our  guarantee 

^  assures  highest  quality— our 

direct  sales  system  miuimizes 
the  cost. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  the  names  and  addresses  of 
friends  you  know  are  planning  to 
build,  make  repairs  or  install  new 
bathroom  fitting*  and  $1  in  Btamps, 
money  order  or  check,  we  will  mail 
you  postpaid,  this  $1.60  handsome 
sanitary  all-steel  bath  stool. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 
830  Broad  Street 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Direct  to 
Consumer  Catalog  and  Prices 

BARR  &  CREELMAN  CO. 

74  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Water  Pumps  Wate 


Have  you  a  spring  or  stream  of  three 
or  more  gallons  a  minute  and  three 
feet  fall  or  more  ?  If  so  you  can  raise 
water  75  feet  or  more  with  our  Rife 
Ram.  It  also  furnishes  air’f or  pressure 
system.  No  fuel — easy  to  install. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

90  D  West  St.  New  York  City 


BLANKETS  — and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Send 
BATTING  118  J'0,lr  wool  and  we  will 
J  .  dV  ,  make  beautiful  serviceable 
K  ti  t>  £  3  products  that  will  give 
satisfaction  both  in  possession  and  the  service  they 
render.  We  sell  direct.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 
WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS,  112  LYNN  STREET,  WEST  UNITY.  OHIO 


FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS  Cl 
3  PAIR .  H*  1 

Mack,  Gray,  Beige,  Nude,  Peach. 
Tanbarlc.  Sizes:  BJ$  to  10H-  Good  Openings  for  Agents 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD,  MASS. 


LADIES 


WOOL 


growers  and  ^shippers  please  get  in 
touch  with  us.  8.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Wool  Specialists,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 


MOTHER,  the  time  to  Start  this  Sav¬ 
ings  business  is  Right  Now  !” 

This  illustrated  booklet  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Savings  Bank  at  Albany  tells  how  easy 
it  is  to  Bank  by  Mail  and  Earn  interest, 
compounded  quarterly. 


Chartered  1868 


PAID 
SINCE 
19  19 


Assets  over 
$35,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


,.■■■■■■  Mail  this  slip  today  •  ■■■■■• 

'  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  I 

I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  J 
I  booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  ■ 
I  World.” 

■ 

■  Name .  . 

I 

I  Address . . .  5 


I  City 


R  N-Y  ■ 

■ 
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|  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

S  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 

S  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

—  For  sale  by 

I  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

5  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Ttiimmiiimuiimmniiiiimmimmiii 
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shed  to  see  what  we  could  find  in  the 
paint  pails  ,(yes>  money  was  scarce). 
There  was  a  small  quantity  of  yellow 
floor  paint,  a  pint  of  blue  wagon  paint, 
some  green  blind  paint,  red  barn  paint, 
and  white  house  paint,  an  assortment 
found  in  most  sheds.  The  yellow,  blue 
and  white  offered  possibilities.  First  it 
was  thinned  with  turpentine  and 
strained  through  an  old,  fine,  wire  sieve. 
Then  the  yellow  was  diluted  with  the 
white  until  it  was  a  cream  shade,  and 
the  bright  blue  was  subdued  in  color  and 
increased  in  quantity  in  the  same  way. 
There  was  not  enough  of  either  to  paint 
the  entire  room,  so  the  door  panels  and 
chair  moldings  were  painted  blue  and  the 
cream  used  as  the  main  color.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  lovely,  in  fact  if  we  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  materials  purposely  they 
could  not  have  blended  more  perfectly. 

The  remnant  of  green  paint  was  used 
to  paint  the  ends  and  chains  of  the  porch 
hammock.  The  covering  to  the  pads  was 
badly  worn  so  it  was  ripped  off,  used  as 
a  pattern  for  a  new  cover.  The  new 
cover  was  made  of  denim  remnants  (we 
buy  the  remnants  at  the  factory  to  make 
the  work  clothes)  and  tacked  with  stout 
linen  thread,  making  little  tufts  of  green 
and  white  cotton.  The  new  back  curtain 
was  scalloped  and  the  scallops  were 
bound  with  bias  tape.  When  cutting,  an 
allowance  was  made  for  a  deep  hem  at 
the  top  through  which  to  run  the  sup¬ 
porting  back  rod.  Florence  hadley. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

The  kind  words  of  the  “Wolverine 
Wife”  have  stirred  me  up  to  write  again, 
in  spite  of  my  manifold  activities.  It 
sounds  ridiculous,  but  I  actually  had  one 
Rural  letter  written,  in  the  early  Winter, 
that  never  got  copied  nor  sent  off.  In 
that,  I  told  of  the  joys  of  rising  “while 
it  is  yet  night”  in  order  to  give  “meat  to 
my  household,”  which  happened  to  be 
mostly  barnhold.  Also  I  told  something 
about  bringing  up  the  twin  heifers, 
which,  though  odd  for  a  household  page, 
might  be  worth  repeating,  as  many  people 
seem  to  have  trouble  with  their  "bucket 
babies.” 

The  twins  are  going  on  nine  months 
old,  and  I  never  did  get  them  weaned 
from  the  buckets  till  about  three  -weeks 
ago.  The  great  husky  elephants  could 
gobble  a  bucket  of  gruel  while  I  turned 
around,  but  1  felt  that  they  needed  the 
warm  drink  at  least  once  a  day  while 
the  cold  weather  lasted.  But  those  calves 
have  been  an  unmixed  joy,  with  constant 
growth  and  never  a  single  day  of  sick¬ 
ness,  and  they  are  the  first  calves  raised 
since  I  have  been  here  of  which  that 
can  be  said.  In  the  first  place,  they  were 
left  with  Mother  Bella  in  the  front  lot 
for  their  first  week,  as  the  weather  was 
warm,  and  there  was  plenty  of  grass  and 
shade.  Then  they  were  fed  whole  milk 
(Bella’s — 6*4  per  cent)  for  three  weeks 
more.  I  don’t  know  exactly  how  much, 
as  Cousin  Harvey  was  here  then.  When 
I  took  charge  I  soon  “tapered  them  off” 
to  a  calf  meal  gruel,  mixed  first  with 
skim-milk  and  then  with  water.  By  the 
time  they  were  three  months  old  they  got 
their  maximum  feed  of  the  gruel,  and 
any  increase  in  their  diet  was  made  in 
their  dry  grain  feed,  bran,  shelled  corn, 
ground  oats,  and  later  dairy  feed  in  place 
of  the  oats,  which  I  could  not  get.  Good 
mixed  hay  was  before  them  at  all  times, 
and  fresh  water  (when  they  didn’t  upset 
it).  They  always  had  loads  of  bedding. 
The  man  who  helps  me  is  strong  for 
plenty  of  good  clean  bedding,  which 
pleases  me,  as  I  have  plenty  of  straw. 
They  have  been  out  of  the  barn  but  twice 
since  put  in  at  the  age  of  one  week. 
People  say  they  look  as  if  they  had  been 
on  pasture  six  months,  sleek  as  moles, 
fat  and  “sassy”.  1  don't  know  just  why 
these  calves  have  escaped  the  scours,  as 
they  were  no  stronger  when  born  than 
many  others.  They  have  had  mostly 
patent  gruel  instead  of  milk,  they  have 
had  a  pinch  of  a  mineral  tonic  almost 
from  the  start,  and  their  buckets  have 
been  soaped  and  scrubbed  and  scalded 
and  sunned  as  they  never  were  before. 
Take  your  choice  of  reasons — I  have  my 
own  idea.  1  thought  I  was  through 
bucket-feeding  calves  for  the  Summer,  but 
a  telephone  call  just  now  offered  me  a 
three-months-old  heifer,  of  excellent 
family,  a  tempting  prospect.  At  least  I 
must  go  and  see  her !  She  should  be 
past  the  ills  of  babyhood,  anyway. 

I  thought  it  might  be  amusing  to  make 
a  list  of  the  things  outside  the  home,  in 
which  I  am  expected  to  aid.  I  belong 
to  one  church,  and  do  not  aid  it  as  much 
as  I  should ;  one  lodge,  a  holdover  from 
my  town  life,  but  1  do  nothing  in  it  but 
pay  my  dues;  one  literary  club,  in  town; 
one  general-purpose  club  (literary,  social, 
charitable)  in  the  country;  one  garden 
‘  luh ;  one  historical  society,  of  which  I 
happen  to  be  president ;  one  library 
board,  and  a  committee  thereof;  just  now 
beginning,  a  sort  of  co-operative  buying 
club ;  considering,  D.  A.  It. ;  one  mis¬ 
sionary  society,  interdenominational. 

I  took  some  correspondence  instruction 
last  Summer,  in  a  subject  that  has  al¬ 
ways  interested  me.  My  teaches  stresses 
“high  energy,”  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  necessary  for  success.  I  think  I 
have  energy  enough,  but  too  many  calls 
for  it ! 

I  am  still  staying  alone,  but  by  no 
means  doing  all  the  work,  not  since  New- 
Year's.  Even  before  that  l  had  help 
once  or  twice  a  week,  to  clean  stables, 


get  in  straw,  and  pitch  down  a  supply 
of  hay.  Then  I  bespoke  the  same  “help” 
(Charley  by  name)  to  work  for  me  this 
season,  with  time  off  for  harvest  and 
occasional  other  times.  He  has  done  a 
world  of  cleaning  up  of  the  premises, 
pruning,  cutting  wood,  doing  repair  jobs 
in  the  house  and  outside.  At  first  he 
had  Sundays  for  himself,  but  after  little 
pigs  began  to  arrive  he  took  over  their 
care,  and  that  of  a  fresh  cow,  so  comes 
morning  and  evening.  The  chickens  are 
my  charge,  unless  I  am  too  late  getting 
home — from  some  club  !  I  mix  and  por¬ 
tion  out  the  feed  for  the  cattle,  and  I 
milk  dear  Bella,  actually  enjoying  that 
task,  and  not  wanting  to  give  it  up  to 
anybody,  since  I  have  got  her  used  to  me 
again.  And  now  I  am  beginning  to  milk 
Goldie,  though  Cousin  Ilarvey  said  I 
never  could !  She  is  a  sweet,  quiet  lady, 
but  not  so  easy  to  milk  as  Bella.  I  found 
out  that  I  got  nothing  done  in  the  house, 
when  I  aid  all  the  feeding,  and  sewing 
was  waiting,  hill-higli.  Now  I  have  made 
three  dresses,  and  part  of  another — a 
gingham,  a  wool  challis,  and  a  novelty 
that  was  called  part-wool,  but  I  think 
perhaps  somebody  chased  a  sheep  through 
a  cotton  field,  and  a  little  wool  stuck  to 
the  plants.  I  wear  clothes  out  so  fast, 
in  this  farming,  and  boots  are  so  hard 
on  hose !  The  season  is  so  late,  there  is 
little  need  yet  of  Spring  clothes.  Gar¬ 
dens  are  plowed,  waiting  for  rains  to 
stop  long  enough  to  drag  and  plant.  Fruit 
buds  are  backAvard.  not  killed  yet.  I 


have  tomatoes  and  peppers  coming  on  in 
boxes,  also  Zinnias,  asters,  and  I  hope. 
Primula  obconicaj  they  are  so  slow  to 
start,  and  so  tiny,  I  am  not  sure,  but 
think  they  are  peeping  through. 

I  am  keeping  a  new  dog  for  company 
for  Toto,  A\7ho  mourned  so  when  the 
cousins’  little  dog  moved  away.  This  is 
an  Irish  setter  belonging  to  our  veteri¬ 
narian.  The  dog  Avas  about  to  get  him¬ 
self  auto-annihilated  in  town,  and  I 
rather  wanted  him,  a  very  lovable  and 
AA'ell-trained  animal ;  he  has  more  man¬ 
ners  than  Toto.  I  thought  I  could  fatten 
him  a  bit,  as  Toto  looks  fit  to  butcher, 
but  if  anything  he  is  thinner  than  when 
he  came.  lie  seems  perfectly  satisfied 
and  happy,  but  he  runs  miles  every  day 
about  the  fields,  and  as  he  is  not  a  very 
hearty  eater,  it  seems  hopeless  to  try 
to  fatten  him.  I've  been  saying,  “Dr.  G. 
will  look  for  his  dog  some  day  and  find 
no  dog — just  a  long  Rhode  Island  Red 
feather !”  BroAvnie  matches  the  hens  ex¬ 
actly.  Fortunately  he  does  not  bother 
them.  A  stray  came  here  earlier  in  the 
Spring,  got  into  the  henhouse,  and  ate  15 
eggs  in  15  minutes.  I  had  Charlie  make 
a  good  dog  of  it,  promptly  and  perma¬ 
nently.  E.  m,  c. 


Cement  Repair  Work 

Finely  sifted  Portland  cement  can  be 
used  to  repair  many  breakages.  Mix  the 
quantity  needed  with  cold  Avater  until  a 


smooth  paste  is  made  that  will  run  from 
a  spoon,  but  not  freely.  This  mixture 
Avill  cement  the  handles  on  knives  and 
forks,  and  repair  lamps  and  candlesticks 
that  have  parted  company  with  their 
bases.  A  small  amount  mixed  with  soft 
putty  will  mend  all  kinds  of  pottery,  also 
close  cracks  in  stove  grates  and  ovens. 

L.  m.  c. 


Cocoa  Rice  Pudding 

Over  the  bottom  of  a  baking  dish, 
sprinkle  one-lialf  cup  well  washed  rice, 
one-half  cup  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Mix  one-half  cup  cocoa  with  a  little  water 
and  stir  it  in  one  quart  of  milk.  Pour 
this  over  the  other  ingredients  and  bake 
in  moderate  o\Ter  1^/2  hours,  or  until  the 
rice  is  well  cooked.  Every  grain  will 
be  separate.  Hot  or  cold  this  pudding  is 
delicious  and  also  nourishing,  m.  f.  b. 


Mock  Mince  Pie 

I  read  Mrs.  E.  M.’s  recipe  for  emerg¬ 
ency  mince  pie.  I  wish  she  would  try 
this  mock  mince  pie  :  One  cup  weak  vine¬ 
gar,  one  cup  raisins  run  through  food 
chopper,  one  cup  cracker  crumbs,  tAvo 
cups  sugar,  one  cup  water,  one  egg,  pinch 
of  salt,  spices  to  taste,  nutmeg,  cinna¬ 
mon  and  cloves.  This  makes  tveo  pies. 

C.  J.  B. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


BUYING 

SOCONY  SPECIAL 
SOON  GETS  TO  BE 
A  HABIT 


^ood  morning, motor’ 

ne 


'gimme 

some 

oil.” 


'r3W,  boss, 
,  /  have  a 


MORNING,  Boss.  Say,  Boss,  that 
oil  we  got  last  night  wasn’t  so 
good.  I’ve  a  pain  all  along  my  crank  shaft 
that  feels  serious — you  know,  kind  of 
burning. 

“Don’t  run  away.  Boss,  I  Avant  to  talk 
to  you  seriously.  It’s  this  way.  I  would 
like  to  do  a  good  job  for  you  this  summer, 
take  hills  on  high,  pep  in  traffic.  But  I 
must  get  a  square  deal.  I  may  haATe  an 
iron  constitution  but  my  digestion  is  as 
delicate  as  yours.  You  haAre  fed  me  gas  at 
times  that  a  Diesel  couldn’t  explode.  And 
will  you  please  understand  that  I  must 
have  good  oil?  That  stuff  you  bought  last 
night,  for  instance.  I  heard  you.  ‘Gimme 
some  oil,’  says  you,  and  at  a  strange  pump, 
too.  Say,  if  that  was  oil,  I’m  a  Saauss 
watch.  As  a  result,  I’m  all  gummed  up. 
My  bearings  don’t  feel  right,  valves  are 
sticky.  Think  it  over.  Boss.  I  cost  a  lot 
of  money,  but  I  am  only  as  good  as  the 
gas  and  oil  you  give  me.” 


TVTATCH  the  cars  that  draw  up  beside  the 

* ▼  new  Socony  Special  Gasoline  pump. 
Some  of  them  are  brand  new,  with  high 
compression  motors.  Others  are  veterans 
still  purring  softly  in  spite  of  their  carbon¬ 
ized  cylinders.  And  they  come  back  for  more 
every  time. 

What  for?  Especially  when,  as  you  may 
have  reflected,  they  can  get  100%  trans¬ 
portation  out  of  regular  Socony  Gasoline, 
match  mileage  records  with  anybody,  and 
never  hear  a  snort  or  a  splutter  from  their 
engines  and  save  the  extra  cents. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  Socony 
Special  is  a  high-test  fuel  for  motorists  who 
want  a  little  smarter  pickup  in  traffic,  a  new, 
silken  note  in  the  sound  of  their  engines,  and 
a  complete  absence  of  knocking. 

Fill  up  your  tank  today  with  Socony 
Special  Gasoline.  Like  all  Socony  Gasoline 
and  Socony  Motor  Oil  it  is  tested  thirteen 
times  before  it  reaches  your  car. 

Let  your  motor  be  the  judge 
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OF 

1ARRO 

GROWING 

MASH 

is 

all  she  needs 


EIGHT  pounds  of  Larro  Growing  Mash — 
just  a  few  cents’  worth — that’s  all  it  takes  to 
turn  the  average  six-weeks-old  chick  into  a  big, 
husky,  vigorous  pullet- 

It’s  just  good,  common  sense  to  raise  pullets  the 
Larro  way  when,  for  this  small  investment,  you 
can  be  sure  of  the  safe,  rapid  growth,  general 
health  and  year-round  egg-laying  capacity  that 
make  every  bird  pay  you  the  biggest  profit. 


Larro  Growing  Mash  has  been  proved  right.  It 
produces  even,  uniform  growth.  It  keeps  the 
birds  in  good  flesh,  without  excess  fat  and  brings 
them  to  maturity  at  the  right  age,  when  growth 
is  complete  and  they  are  ready  for  profitable 
production. 


Don’t  take  chances  with  your  flock.  Don’t  experi¬ 
ment  with  home  mixtures  and  untried  rations. 
A  mistake  in  feeding  now  will  mean  less  profit 
for  you  when  the  birds  are  ready  to  lay. 


AlLLarro  Mashes  contain  the  correct  amount  of 
dried  buttermilk — minerals — vitamins.  Results 
prove  they  have  everything  necessary  in  just 
the  right  proportions  to  make  an  ideal  feed. 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 


Chick  Starter 
Qroiving  Mash 
Egg  Mash 


Chick  Qrains 
Qroiving  Qrains 
Scratch  Qrains 


Give  them  the  one 
best  growing  ration- 
proved  best  at  Larro 
Research  Farm  before 
a  single  pound  was 
offered  for  sale. 


arret 


Handling  and  Selling 
Dressed  Beef 

Steers,  when  fat,  dress  about  55  per 
cent  of  their  live  weight.  Heifer  meat 
is  fully  as  good  as  steer  meat,  but  a 
butcher  is  never  sure  that  a  heifer  is 
not  bred  and  due  with  calf  sometime, 
and  that  is  very  objectionable.  In 
selling  dressed,  the  hide  is  usually  for 
the  party  who  dresses  the  carcass.  I 
sold  12  cents  per  pound  last  Winter. 
A  hide  from  a  steer  which  dresses  500 
lbs.,  weighs  about  65  lbs..  13  cents  live 
weight  is  about  the  price  at  present. 

Bethel,  Pa.  C.  B.  b. 


Stale  Bread  for  Live  Stock 

What  do  you  think  of  the  value  of 
stale  bread  at  two  cents  a  loaf,  run 
through  a  grinder  and  fed  to  cows  for 
milk  production?  I  would  appreciate 
all  the  information  you  can  give  me 
along  this  line.  J.  w.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Will  readers  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  line  please  anwser? 


Sweet  Clover  for  Hog 
Pasture 

There  are  many  grasses  that  make 
good  pastures  for  swine,  and  any  or  all 
will  be  needed  these  times.  My  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  clover 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  list,  with  old- 
fashioned  Red  clover,  Soy  beans  and 
cow  peas  a  close  second.  But  pigs  and 
shotes  thrive  much  better  with  a  well- 
balanced  variety  than  on  any  one  kind 
of  feed.  I  find  rye  makes  good  pasture 
for  pigs  unless  on  low,  wet  land ;  then 
it  is  liable  to  develop  a  disease  that 
often  causes  death  to  some  of  the 
pigs.  On  well-drained  land,  rye  and 
Winter  vetch  make  an  almost  ideal  pas¬ 
ture  for  the  pigs  and  shotes  to  graze. 
The  pasture  most  desirable  is  the  early 
and  quick-growing  kinds. 

I  knowT  of  no  better  kind  for  earliness 
than  rape  and  Canada  field  peas  (or 
cow  peas)  sown  together  as  early  as 
the  weather  and  ground  will  permit,  as 
these  are  cool  weather  plants  (especial¬ 
ly  rape  and  Canada  peas)  and  by  get¬ 
ting  them  in  fairly  early  they  get  a 
good  start  on  the  weeds  as  well  as  come 
to  usefulness  sooner,  are  more  luxuri¬ 
ant,  and  make  a  better  quality  of  feed. 

For  later  pastures,  rape  and  any  of 
the  millets  (especially  broom  millet), 
can  be  seeded  together  just  after  corn¬ 
planting  time,  and,  if  desirable,  sweet 
corn  and  Soy  beans  planted  for  late 
Summer  fill  the  cycle  for  quick-grow¬ 
ing  pastures  better  than  any  other 
kind  I  know  of. 

But  I  started  out  to  speak  in  favor 
of  Sweet  clover,  as  an  early  and  good 
pig  pasture.  It  comes  even  earlier  in¬ 
to  pasturage  than  rye  and  vetch,  is 
rather  more  nutritious  than  Alfalfa, 
grows  more  rapidly,  far  larger  and  has 
more  succulent  stems  while  young,  size 
for  size,  than  Alfalfa.  Being  luxuri¬ 
ant  growth  it  furnishes  more  pastur¬ 
age.  When  pastured  down  fairly  close 
so  that  it  can  have  but  little  chance  to 
run  to  seed,  it  will  grow  all  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  dry  weather  seeming  to  have  but 
little  effect  on  it  on  account  of  its  long 
tap-root  going  far  down  into  the  soil. 
Pigs  when  turned  on  it  in  early  Spring 
when  it  is  only  a  few  inches  high  soon 
learn  to  eat  it  and  like  the  taste.  Pigs 
and  shotes  thrive  well  on  it,  as  it  gives 
them  plenty  of  “bone-making”  material, 
as  well  as  flesh-forming  food. 

It  is  not  a  great  fat  producer  like 
sweet  or  green  corn.  When  stalks  and 
all  are  fed  in  late  Summer  and  Fall  in 
connection  with  the  Sweet  clover  it 
makes  ideal  pork.  Of  course  Soy  beans 
and  cow  peas  fed  the  same  way  make 
good  cheap  feed,  as  the  legumes  are  all 
rich  in  protein  and  the  sweet  corn  in 
sugar.  It  will  pay  to  seed  some  of  the 
above  crops  in  early  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  for  the' growing  pigs  and  shotes. 

I  find  Sweet  clover  is  a  great  help 
in  solving  the  pasture  problem.  The 
most  successful  farmers  find  that  pas¬ 
turing  the  second  year’s  growth  until 
after  harvest  is  often  best.  The  seed 
is  sown  in  small  grain  crops,  and  after 
the  shocks  are  removed  from  the  grain 
fields,  the  pasture  will  be  ideal  and 
lasting  in  normal  seasons.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  not  to  overstock  it. 
Sweet  clover  will  stand  a  reasonable 
amount  of  Fall  and  early  Winter  pas¬ 
turing  in  the  Middle,  Eastern  and 
Southern  States,  even  better  than  the 
clovers,  Alfalfas,  etc.  w.  h.  harrison. 

Virginia. 
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Don’t  Lose 
the  quarter 

Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  reach 

the  seat  of  the  trouble sive  positive  results. 

Always  keep  a  package  on  hand  for  treatment 
of  Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  or 
Bruised  Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Steri¬ 
lized  and  packed  in  medicated  ointment. 
Their  absorbent  texture  carries  the  medication 
into  the  teat  canal. 

Heals  the  Teat- 
Keeps  it  Open 

Big,  3  dozen  package  mailed  postpaid 
for  $1.  with  Satisfaction _  or  Money 
Back  guarantee.  Give  dealer’s  name  so  we 
can  arrange  your  future  supply  locally. 

Dr.  H.  W.  NA  YLOR,  Veterinarian 

Dept.5-A.  Morris.  N.  Y. 

Othet  Dr.  Naylor  products : 

Li quid  Odder  Balm,  $1 
Garget  Powder,  60c.p 
Car-min-ton,  a 
concentrated  mineral 
tonic  for  cows,  $1. 

Foul  Treatment, 

$1.  White  Scour 
Tablets,  SOc. 


DR. 

M 

TEAT 

DILATORS 


Free  Booklets  on 
Farm  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  Sheep,  Hogs,  Cattle  and  Poultry,  and 
describing  in  detail  the  use  of 

(.STANDARDIZED) 

Kills  Parasites-Disinfects 

No.  151.  Farm  Sanitation 
No.  160.  Hog  Diseases 
No.  163.  Care  of  Poultry 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parkef  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  original  packages  is 
sold  at  all  drug  stores. 


¥EfimATE 


KEEP  YOUR  BARN 


— Warmer  in  Winter 
—Cooler  in  Summer 
— Drier  the  Year  ' Round 
—Save  Feed 
— Increase  Production 
—Prevent  Disease 


All  of  these  and  many  more  benefits  may 
be  yours  at  very  little  cost.  Write  today  for 
free  booklets  telling  all  about  Ventilation  as 
worked  out  by  James  way  Engineers.  James¬ 
way  Ventilating  Systems 
cost  less  than  home  made 
systems.  Easy  payment 
terms.  Write  to  nearest  office. 

JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  6427  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

T’hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


781 


DEACONS, CALF  SKINS, HIDES  prices.  Write 

8  II.  ilVtltOSTON,  Sure.  Heyitone  Hid©  Co.,  lueuttr,  1*8. 


SWINE 


I  . _ 

PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS 

c,r  nee.  Trios,  $50.  Feeder  pigs  treated  for 

Cholera,  $12  pair-  STANLEY  8H0ET,  Cheawold,  Del. 

Large  BERKSH IRES  at  Highwood  young  bred  sows. 

II,  V.  Jx  II.  ».  HAIU’ENDLNG  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


0,"  !.°d  Chester  Whites  registered  March  Pigs, 

$10.75  each.  Pairs,  no  kin,  *21.00.  ».  HILL,  Seneei  Fills,  H.  T. 

regTduroc  SWINE A1  aps 


F.  M.  Pnttlngton  A  Son 


for  sale. 

Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 


.  Big  type  that  wins.  Pigs, 

l  lsncfoi'  W  hlTPC  Gilts  and  Boars.  L.  0. 

VllColCI  f¥  IlllVO  C0RMAHSS0N,  Beech  Creek, Pa. 


Chester  Whites  National  ’champion 

Blood  Lines.  CLOTJDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square,  Pa 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

75  March  Pigs,  *12.  Three  for  *32.  Over  three,  *10  each. 
Also  a  few  fall  gilts  and  a  herd  Boar  to  spare.  All  regis- 
lered.  Large  stock.  A.  M.  KENNEL  N.  3  Honey  Brook,  Po. 


Big  Type  Polands  WS 

Write  for  Special  May  Prices.  G.  S.  HALL,  Formdole,  Ohio. 


Your  Moneys  Worth  of  Good  Pigs 

Yorkshire  or  Chester  cross  or  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire 
cross  pigs,  7  wks.  old,  $4.00  ea.;  8  to  9  wks.,  $4.50  ea. 
Will  ship  1  or  more  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval.  Keep 
them  a  week  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  pigs  and  we 
return  your  money. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  R.  F.D.,  Box  48.  Woburn.  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS 

Where  Quality  Prevails 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old 
34.60  each.  All  good  feeders,  healthy  and  rugged. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Keep  them 
10  days  and  if  not  satisfied  return  pigs  at  my  expense. 
No  charge  for  crates.  J.  \V.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  Street. 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  1503-W. 


Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Delivery 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Croaa— Yorkahire  and  Chester  Cross 

6  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  $4.25 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.50 

Chester  Whites,  having  size  and  breeding,  $5.50  each. 
Will  ship  0.0. D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity — we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.25 
8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.50 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed— crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  80S  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS 

BEST  QUALITY 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  good  large  blocky  pigs,  the  bind  will 
make  large  hogs  in  little  time.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  White  cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross 
pigs,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  ea.,  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$5.00  ea.  Will  6hip  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval.  My  guarantee,  keep  them  10  days  and 
if  not  satisfied  with  the  pigs,  return  pigs  and  I 
return  your  money.  No  charges  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  S.lem  St..  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG  PIGS 

Large  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshire  crossed. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Whites  crossed. 

6-8  weeks  old,  $4.25;  8-10  weeks  old,  $4.75. 

Ail  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock.  The  kind  that 
will  give  satisfaction.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  If  dissatisfied  return  them  at  my  expense. 
Orates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL,  EAST  ST.,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  0496 

SPRING  PIGS 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

type  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  6-8  wks.  old,  $4.25  each,  8-9  wks. 
old,  $4.50  each.  White  Chester,  also  some  nice  Durocs, 
unrelated  sows  and  boars,  two  months  old,  $5.50  each. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  forerat¬ 
ing.  My  GUARANTEE ;— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 
WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinuton,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1035 


Good  Healthy  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed  and  Berkshire  and 

Ohiaof  av  ot'neqptl 

Age  6  to  7  wks,  old.  $4.00  Age  8  to  9  wks.  old,  $4.50 

Also  some  nice  Chester  Whites,  7  to  8  weeks  old, 

Will  ship  any  number  on  approval  C.  O.  D.  Keep  them 
10  days,  if  not  satisfied  return  at  my  expense.  Michael 
Lux,  9  Lynn  Street,  Woburn,  Mass,  Tel.  0685 


GOATS 


Fresh  Milk  Goat  (Toggenbui^g)  doe  kid  ^at ^side  e^k 

(Randall  stock.)  FRANK  B.  GEBHART.  Route  2,  BELMAR.  N.  J. 


ToS^G  BUCKS  and  DOES 

kids  for  Bale.  HONICKE,  Green  Acres,  SPRING  VALLEf,  N.  Y. 


ForSale— Fresh  Milk  Goats With„^„  5^™ 


FreeLiterature  on  Milk  Goats  Association,  Vincennes,  Ind. 
—  ■  - —  ■ 

»%  DOGS 

English  and  Welsh  Shepherds  JSS  7Z™  «£ 

ers  that  go  for  stock  alone.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


Eor  pnriT  IX  AMCC  Fawn  color,  2  yrs.  2  mos. 
Sale  valve, A  1  L/ALlIlD  Old,  eligible  for  registra¬ 
tion,  strong  and  healthy.  R.  8.  FRIED,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


Collie  and  nimB* * *  .  $5.00  cash  or  send  C.  O.  D. 

Shepherd  Cross  rUpjJltio  a.L.  SPENCER,  Salisbury  Center,  N.Y. 


Hnllia  DIIDDICO  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 

UUIII8  rUrrltO  free.  SHERMAN  HOYVDF.N,  Mftnttlielli,  0. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES— Parti-color,  black  and 
white,  eligible.  IDA  WOODEN  -  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


Bedlgreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 

*  klnu.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELXBN  BROS.,  «ro**  City,  l‘»4 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  John  J.  Manning,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

The  demand  continued  fairly  strong  on 
the  new  territory  wools  during  the  past 
weeks.  The  old  wools  hmvever  remained 
draggy.  The  demand  for  local  fruits  and 
produce  was  unsteady. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  light.  Baldwins,  Mass.  A  grade,  $3 
to  $3.50.  Fancy,  large  sizes,  $3.60  to 
$3.75.  Ungraded,  $2  to  $3  box.  Me., 
A21/4  to  2%-in.,  $7.50  to  $9  bbl.  Best 
Russets,  $2  to  $3.50.  Ben  Davis,  $1.50 
to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  N.  II.  Baldwins,  A2%- 
in.  up,  $8.50  to  $9.50  bbl.  Me.  Spies,  A 
grade,  $7  to  $8.  Ben  Davis,  unclassified, 
$4  to  $6  bbl.  N.  Y.  Baldwins,  U.  S.  1, 
2 %  to  2%-in.,  $8.50  to  $9.  Russets, 
2%-in.j  $6.50  bbl. 

Beets. — Supplies  light,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native  cut  off,  $1.25  to  $1.75  std. 
bu.  box. 

Cabbage.  —  Supplies  light,  demand 
good.  N.  Y.  Danish,  $2.75  to  $3  100  lbs. 
S.  C.  erts,  $5  to  $6. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Native  cut  off, 
w’ashed  ord.,  $1.50  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box. 
Texas,  crt.  behs,  fancy,  $3.75  to  $4. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Fla.,  10-in.  erts,  $4.50  to  $5. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native  h.h.,  50  to  70  cukes, 
std.  bu.  box.  $3.50  to  $6 ;  few,  $6.50. 
Ohio,  bskts,  24  cukes,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  h.h.,  18  lids.,  ord.. 
85c  to  $1.10.  Best,  mostly.  $1.25 ;  few 
$1.35  std.  bu.  box.  Iceberg,  Cal.  and 
Ariz.,  erts.,  $3  to  $4.50 ;  few  higher, 
poorer,  lower. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
light.  100  lbs.  Egyptians,  $4.75  to  $5. 
Texas,  erts,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Parsnips. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good  for  best.  Native  cut.  off, 
washed,  best,  $1.75  to  $3.75 ;  poorer,  $1 
std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Me.  and  N.  B.  Gr.  Mts.,  $2.15  to 
$2.25  100  lbs.  Fla.  Spauldings,  U.  S.  1, 
$7.50  bbl. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Native  h.li.,  mostly  7  to 
8c  lb.  Cal.,  40-lb.  boxes,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Bskts.,  Md.  and  Va.,  75c 
to  $1.25. 

Squash. — Supplies  light,  demand  light. 
Native  Hubbard,  mostly  $100  to  $110 
ton  ;  $4.50  to  $5  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Native  h.h.,  mostly  28  to  32c  lb. 
Fla.,  erts,  $1  to  $1.75. 

Turnips.  —  Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  fair.  Native  Ruta  and  Purple 
Tops,  35  to  75e  std.  bu.  box.  White 
Capes,  few  sales;  fancy,  $3  to  $3.50  100 
lbs.  Canadian  Rutabagas,  $1.75  to  $2.50 
100  lbs. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderately  light ;  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  No.  1  Timothy,  $21 
to  $22.  Eastern,  $15  to  $19.  Clover 
mixed  red,  $18  to  $20  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  45%c;  firsts,  45e ;  seconds,  44  to 
44%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  37c;  mixed  colors, 
35  to  40e ;  white  extras,  33  to  34c  doz. 
Pullets,  29  to  31c.  Fresh  eastern  extras, 
33c.  Undergrades,  28  to  30c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extra 
fresh,  29%c:  firsts,  new,  23%  to  24c; 
extras  held,  29%  to  30c;  firsts  held,  27% 
to  28%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea, 
10.50  to  $10.75 ;  Cal.,  small  white,  $10.25 
to  $10.50 ;  Yellow  Eyes,  $10.50  to  $11 ; 
red  kidney,  $9.25  to  $9.50 ;  Lima,  $9.50 
to  $9.75  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool. — Market  firm ;  receipts  of  do¬ 
mestic  for  week  ending  May  5,  3,762,- 
000  lbs. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.17  to  $1.22 ;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.03  ;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.09;  clothing, 
92  to  97c;  %  blood,  combing,  98c  to 
$1.03;  clothing.  87  to  93c;  %  blood, 
combing,  90  to  95c ;  clothing,  80  to  83c ; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  77  to  82c ;  Terr, 
mostly,  combing,  $1.15  to  $1.20 ;  cloth¬ 
ing,  $1.05  to  $1.10 ;  %  blood,  combing, 
$1.12  to  $1.15;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.08;  clothing, 
95  to  98c;  %  blood,  combing,  97c  to  $1 ; 
clothing,  S3  to  88c ;  low  %  blood,  82 
to  S7c. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  7. — New  Jersey  Cattle  Club  show, 
Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

June  8. — Massachusetts  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  tour  and  meeting,  Spencer,  Mass. 

July  18. — Annual  field  day.  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Mt.  Carmel  Farm,  Evergreen  Ave.,  Ham¬ 
den,  Conn. 


DOGS 


ENGLISH  SETTERS  £ 

ELMER  SPAULDIXG,  South  Kdiucston,  N.  Y. 


Police  Puppies  at  Farmers  Prices 

Well  bred,  nicely  marked.  S.  L.  FUNCHBAUGH,  Barla.  Penna. 


St.  Bernard  Puppies  dians  of  homes  and  children. 

Males,  535.00.  E.  G.  CARLSON,  15  Winter  SI.,  N.  Woburn.  Mast. 


e...:.!  Diana,  niack  or  brown,  two  litters* 

IfOCKer  Spaniel  “ups  Males,  $10.00;  females,  $7.00. 

Black  Cooker  Spaniel  Female,  1  year  old,  bred,  $30.00. 

1  six  months,  female  pup,  $15.00.  C.  H.  RICHARD,  Franklin,  V*. 


The,  Treat 


prear 

Empire 


ILKER 


Wins  First  Prize 
on  Certified  Milk 

Scoring  98.70%  and  with  low  bacteria 
count  of  300,  the  Delchester  Farms  of 
Edgemont,  Pa.,  using  an  Empire  Milking 
Machine,  easily  took  first  honors  for  Certi¬ 
fied  Milk  at  this  year’s  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Products  Show. 

Not  only  in  milking  contests  but  in  daily  use 
on  thousands  of  dairy  farms  the  Great  Empire 
Milker  is  doing  a  cleaner,  quicker,  more 
efficient  job  of  milking. 

The  Empire’s  combination  of  superior  fea¬ 
tures,  found  in  no  other  machine  or  method 
of  milking,  assures  greatly  lowered  bacteria 
counts  and  maximum  production  every  day. 

Our  new  catalog  describes  Empire 
Milker  in  detail  and  gives  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  our  easy  payment  plan. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy. 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  8,  97  Humboldt  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Important 
Empire  Features 

The  EMPIRE  Milks 
Ax  It  Should.  The 
Empire  takes  milk 
from  all  four  quarters 
at  once — just  as  the 
cow  gives  it  down. 
The  Empire’s  three- 
sided  tip  to  udder 
squeeze  (a  patented 
feature)  exactly  dup¬ 
licates  the  massage  of 
a  caff’s  tongue. 
TTieEMPIRE  Is  Easy 
To  Operate.  Cups 
can  be  quickly  placed 
on  teats.  Held  firmly 
by  vacuum,  they  do 
not  climb  up  or  drop 
off.  No  clumsy  har¬ 
ness  needed. 

The  EMPIRE  Cleans 
With  Ease.  Simply 
draw  cold  water,  then 
hot,  through  the  as¬ 
sembled  units  by  vac¬ 
uum.  Not  necessary 
to  remove  inflations 
from,  cups  after  each 
milking. 

The  EMPIRE  Lasts 
Longer.  Some  Em¬ 
pires  are  still  in  ser¬ 
vice  after  twenty 
years.  Patented  rein¬ 
forced  Empire  infla¬ 
tions  prevent  stretch¬ 
ing — a  feature  exclu¬ 
sive  to  Empire.  That 
is  why  Empire  infla¬ 
tions  last  five  times 
as  long  as  ordinary 


HOLSTEINS 


GUERNSEYS 


HOLSTEINS 

-more Milk 


Greater  milk  pro¬ 
duction  means  more  money  for 
the  farmer.  Holsteins  lead  in 
both  milk  and  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion.  Authorities  agree  that  the 
more  milk— the  greater  the  profit. 
Write  for  literature 
Extension  Service 

HOLSTEIN^FRIESIAN 

Association  j/  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


35  Registered  Holsteins 

1 — 2  Years  Old — 10  Bred. 

3—1  Year  Old  Bulls — 7  Cows. 

SPOT  FARM  J.  C.  Reagan  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


WE  HAVE  SEVERAL  WELL-BRED 

BULL  CALVES 

for  sale— most  of  them  out  of  A.  R. 
dams.  We  also  have  a  few  pure-bred 
heifers  and  some  good  grade  heifers 
out  of  high  producing  dams  and  by  our 
herd  sires. 

P.  S.— Our  herd  sires  dams  have  an 
average  of  17,6104  lbs.  milk  and  831  lbs. 
fat  in  Class  A.  Address  inquiries  to 

Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co.,  Inc. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle 

are  the  ideal  breed  for  our  Eastern  conditions.  We  have 
the  largest  and  finest  herd  in  the  East.  Visitors  are 
always  welcome.  I?  It  I A  KCJ.1FF  FARMS,  Ine., 
Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  Co.)  Y. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  U  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penns. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS 

DEDPUCDAIIC  i  yr.  Black  Stallon,  $400.  2yr.  Gray 
renunenuna  and  2  yr.  Black  Stallions  at  $225 
each.  2  liichly  bred,  3  yr.  Mares.  WM.  I  REI0  Oxford,  Pi. 

MIIMPIIII  I  AC  Winning  HIGHLAND  STRAIN 

vnmuniLLHa  onkiiia  lake:  m  u  i  a k.m.  Jewell,  .n.  y 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brcokmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place.  Class  A  A 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 
Sire:— Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PIIILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
butts,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Beeret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  Use 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW4  g|  fk||,  p> 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  bull  calves  and  bulls  ready  for  service.  A  R 
breeding.  Attractive  prices.  Delivered  at  vour  station' 

SMITH  VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 

Wanted-Three  Purebred  Guernsey  Heifers 

To  freshen  in  late  Fall  or  early  Winter. 

CHAS.  L.  KECK,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Wool  Alexander,  Pa. 

r>0R  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES-from  rich 
A  milkers,  luberlm  tested.  L.  TEHWILLIGER.  Wiuwsfoii.  Wit. 

por  highly  breih  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
1  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4,75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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/ML  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 

(Illinois  State  Accrediting) 

Means  Something 

jar.  Corn  Belt  chicks  have  the 


For  four  successive 
years  our  stock  has  been 
inspected  and  passed  by  authorized 
state  inspectors.  The  good  effects 
of  this  rigid  selection  has  been  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  our  breeding  work  each  year, 
accumulated  quality  of  four  successive  years  of 
difference.  Consider  this  in  buying  your  chicks. 

BIG  PRICE  REDUCTION 
PRICES  EFFECTIVE  JUNE  1st 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns  . $4.75 

Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  .  5.25 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Bocks,  S.C.  Bl.  Minorcas. 

Wyandottes.  Buff  &  Wh.  Orps, 

B.  C.  Beds,  S.  C.  W.  Minorcas  .  6.25 

Uight  Brahmas  .  7.25 

Jersey  Giants  . 8.25 

Assorted,  all  breeds:  $8.50  per  100;  $40  for  500. 
per  100;  $45  for  500. 

GET  THIS  FREE  CATALOG 

We  want  to  send  you  one  of  our  new  catalogs  that  tells  all  about 
these  chicks  that  will  make  money  for  you.  Bead  in  this  catalog 
how  we  select  and  mate  our  breeders.  Get  the  catalog.  It  tells 
about  our  special  matings.  You  will  find  it  helpful.  It  is  free. 

CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES 


Accreditation.  It  makes 


a 


big 

catalog  is  free, 
for  it  today 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$4.75 

$8.50 

$24.00 

$40.00 

$75.00 

5.25 

9.50 

28.00 

45.00 

85.00 

5.75 

10.50 

31.00 

50.00 

95.00 

6.25 

1  1.50 

34.00 

55.00 

105.00 

7.25 

13.50 

40.00 

65.00 

125.00 

8.25 

15.50 

46.00 

75.00 

145.00 

Assorted,  all  heavies,  $9.50 


D.  K.  ROTH 
Box  69 


&  SONS.  Owners 
Gibson  City,  ili. 


We  specialize  in  New  England  Accredited  stock,  and  we  will  use  ne  breeding  stock  except 
that  found  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  All  our  breeders  are  free  from  this  disease. 


Week  of 
May  21 


S.  O.  W.  S.  O.  R.  I. 
LEGHORNS  REDS 

Grade  A  .  $14.00  $16.00 

Special  Matings  .  16.00  18.00 


BARRED  WHITE 
ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

$17.00  $20.00 

20.00  23.00 


Week  of  Grade  A  .  $12.00 

May  28  Special  Matings  .  14.00 


$15.00 

17.00 


$16.00 

18.00 


$18.00 

20.00 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement 
will  receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for 
brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


MAY  &  JUNE  ARE  ALWAY  THE  MONTHS  OF  BARGAINS  IN 

"CIV0  ROCKS 


PARKS 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  ON  YOUNGSTERS.  3-6  and  12  weeks  old. 
ONE-THIRD  OFF  ON  OLD  STOCK  after  May  20th. 

HALF  PRICE  ON  EGGS.  AND  CHICKS.  ETC  after  May  20th 
This  is  nature's  natural  growing  season.  The  weather  is  more  settled.  Lots  of  Sun¬ 
shine,  Greens  nnd  Bugs.  Keeps  them  growing  and  mature  quickly  into  winter  layers. 

Mr.  U.  Johnson,  Mont  Clair,  N.  J..  writes:— “My  late  hatched  chicks  did  so  well  I 
want  more.  They  are  better  than  the  early  ones.  Outlayed  everything  around  here." 
NOW  is  your  chance  to  get  the  cream  of  the  World’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying 
Strain  at  prices  that  come  but  once  in  a  year. 

Prompt  shipment.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Parks  Strain.  The  strain  protected  by  U.  S.  Registered  Trade  Mark. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


_ _  LET  us  ship  you  our  chicks,  fl.OO  with  older,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Our  chicks  are  from  some _ 

“nioTbest  flocks  that  h»vReIc^esenE^^fTU|VE  MAY^rt*  tyP®’  COl°r  &Ud  Cso  produc1t^n'  i00*s{&e  ar ioSo 

^la’.OO  857!60  8110 

13.00  67.50  110 

(le&w  Mixed  S>0.  Lltlit  Hrasmas..,.  xoe.  d.  s.  vissii,,..  m«.  vruar  direct  or  send  for  illustrated  circular. 

EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY  Box  IQ  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 


Prepaid  Prices  for  25 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . . . $2.75 

Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Barred 

Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds .  3.00 

White  and  Sil.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons -  3.00 

S.  S.  Hamburgs,  14c.  Assorted  Light,  7c. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY 


50 
$5.00 


100 
$  9.50 


200 

$19.00 


500 

$45.00 


1000 
$  85.00 


5.50  10.50  21.00  50.00  95.00 

5.75  11.00  22.00  52.50  100.00 

Light  and  Heavy,  8c.  Heavy,  9c. 

Order  from  this  ad  or  send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

BOX  B  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


Buy  Huber’s  Reliable  Chicks  Pr  ices^theLow  cst^Our JHstory 

rfrnmirmns  lie— S  C  White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  9Hc— White  Wyandottes, 
?5S^Mnmhi£n  Wvandottes  S  C  White  Minorcas.  14c-Heavy  Mixed,  lOc-Light  Mixed,  8c.  June  Chicks, 
Bo*  per hundred  towsr  than  iibove  prices.  On  orders  for  400  or  more  chicks  take  discount  of  f,Oc  p 
ouc  ptu  iauuuiicva  ^  _  , rxwirx*  v»xr  comfirHY  1 0 of  the  amount — balance  C.  O.  I).,  nostacre  a<i (] c 


t.unPderedUI0,0  D." "caiT  book' y our*"o^de'r  by  sending  10 %  of  the  amount-balance  C.  O.  D  postage  ad/ed! 
Order  today!  Free  catalog.  Special  Book  on  care  of  Chicks  with  each  order^amountvig  10^*8  or  more.  8  to 

10-  Week  Pullets  ready  for  Immediate  delivery 


HUBER'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  SI.,  Fosloria,  Ohio. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

WILL  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Light  Mixed . 7c  Owen’s  Strain  Reds,  12c 

sle  w  Leghorns.  8c  S.C.W.L.  Wyckoff.  12c 

Rocks  and  Reds,  10c  Heavy  Mixed .  9c 

Half  cent  less  on  600  lots.  One  cent  less  on  1  000  lots 

Postage  paid  and  we  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop.,  United  Phone,  Mcfllisterville,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

^  25  50  100 

S.  0.  White  Leghorns . .  $2.60  $4.50  $8  00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

R.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  3-00  6.o0  10  00 

Mixed  Chicks . . .  2.25  4  00  7.00 

Cash  or  C  O.D  These  chicks  are  carefully  selected  from 
our  free  range  stock.  Postpaid.  100%  live  del.  Special 
price  on  large  lots.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


’OYAL  CHICKS  produce _ profits.  Cir- 

lar  free.  BOYAL  FARM 


guaranteed  to  live  and 
'  ice  profits.  Cir- 

BEBGEY,  l’A. 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  Higher  and  Prices  reduced 
for  May  and  June.  Leghorns,  10c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes  12o 
each;  Light  Brahmas,  ISe  each. 
Postpaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  Special  Price 
on  Three  Hundred  or  more. 

THE  WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 
^  Box  102.  WHARTON,  OHIO 
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8S13  per  lOO  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
dotles,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  BOX  60  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

This  is  hold  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Agricultui'al  School.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each,  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1927.  and  will  end  Oet.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Apr. 
30,  1928.  with  comments  of  the  director : 

Prevention  Is  the  Best  Disease  Control. 
— No  one  lias  much  patience  with  the  man 
who  is  always  looking  for  trouble.  If 
ever  any  distinction  may  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  looking  for  trouble  and  looking 
out  for  trouble,  the  period  when  chicks 
are  partly  grown  is  the  time.  About  the 
most  discouraging  tiling  in  the  course  of 
a  season's  work,  is  to  have  a  promising,, 
thrifty  bunch  of  chicks  suddenly  “go  to 
pieces,”  due  to  ravages  of  worms  or 
eoccidia. 

The  poultryman  too  frequently  has  to 
be  told  that  his  losses  could  have  been 
reduced  or  avoided  by  strict  adherence 
to  a  sanitation  program ;  by  observing 
certain  precautions  which  perhaps  seemed 
unnecessary. 

On  Long  Island,  as  elsewhere,  we  have 
troubles  with  what  is  glibly  called  “con¬ 
tamination.”  Dirty,  foul,  infected  soils ; 
filthy  shipping  crates ;  manure  and  litter 
tracked  from  one  end  of  the  farm  to  the 
other,  or  blown  by  the  wind.  Raising 
chicks  on  new  range  does  not  eliminate 
contamination,  as  many  have  learned  by 
experience.  Confinement  rearing,  by  the 
use  of  platforms,  may  help. 

Other  things  which  help  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Avoidance  of  Contacts  With  All  Older 
Stock. — Grown  birds,  apparently  healthy, 
may  be  heavily  infested  with  parasites 
which  work  havoc  with  young  birds. 

Culling  the  Cripples. — It  costs  enough 
to  raise  good  stuff  without  nursing  along 
a  bunch  of  culls.  The  poultryman  cannot 
afford  to  run  a  convalescent  home  for 
stunted,  unthrifty  chicks.  They  never 
get  better ;  they  always  get  worse.  The 
cheapest  time  to  weed  them  out  is  now. 

Prevent  Crowding. — Crowding  may  not 
directly  cause  disease,  but  it  certainly 
fosters  it.  The  house  that  was  plenty 
big  enough  to  start  400  chicks  is  too 
small  to  grow  150  pullets.  Hopper  space 
must  be  provided  so  that  young  stock  can 
get  a  chance  to  eat  at-  any  time.  Don’t 
expect  your  birds  to  work  in  shifts  at  the 
mash  box. 

“Never  trouble  trouble  till  trouble  trou¬ 
bles  you,”  was  never  meant  for  a  poul- 
tryman’s  maxim.  Prevention  is  the  best 
disease  control.  Our  best  treatments  are 
expensive,  uncertain  and  sometimes  dan¬ 
gerous.  Try  to  avoid  Summer  disease 
trouble  by  taking  pains  in  the  Spring. — 
Locke  James,  Dept,  of  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

During  the  twenty-sixth  week  of  the 
sixth  Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds 
laid  a  total  of  4,456  eggs,  or  63.6  per 
cent.  This  is  a  decrease  of  23  eggs,  or  .3 
per  cent  under  last  week’s  production. 
Total  production  to  date  since  November 

I,  1927,  is  70,666  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns  :  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich.,  62 ; 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  61;  Justa 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  60 ;  Warren’s 
Farm,  Mo.,  60;  E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich., 
60 ;  Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  59. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date : 

White  Leghorns.  —  Warren’s  Farm, 
Mo.,  1.059;  Waverly  Poultry  Farm,  N. 

J. ,  1,038;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J., 
1,037 ;  E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich..  r  970 ; 
Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y., 
965 ;  Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 
Farm,  N.  Y„  962. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Joseph  P.  Moynahan, 
Mass.,  1,090;  Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
986 ;  Pineerest  Orchards,  Mass.,  835 ; 
Frank  M.  Corwin,  N.  Y.,  829. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  592 ;  Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa.,  533. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Robert  C. 
Cobb,  Mass.,  851;  A.  C.  Jones,  Del.,  845; 
Poultry  Dept.  O.  A.  C.,  Canada,  800. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  824;  William  R.  Speck,  N.  Y., 
774. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 

Date  High  Low  Conditions 
April  24  63  37  Rain,  clear 

April  25  58  38  Clear 

April  26  60  36  Clear 

April  27  59  27  Partly  cloudy 

April  28  53  38  Clear 

April  29  61  40  Clear 
April  30  65  40  Clear 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant: 
White,  37c;  brown,  36c;  medium,  31c. 


Raw  Potatoes  for  Chicks 

I  would  like  to  give  our  experience  with 
chicks.  When  a  few  days  old  we  noticed 
a  few  doubled  up  behind  so  we  thought  of 
white  diarrhoea.  One  of  the  first  rem¬ 
edies  suggested  by  an  experienced  poul¬ 
tryman  was  grated  raw  potatoes.  We 
tried  this  and  found  to  our  surprise  that 
chicks  went  wild  over  this  feed,  so  we 
kept  it  up  all  through  the  brooder  stage, 
but  after  the  first  few  days  found  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  grate  the  potato, 
for  as  soon  as  chicks  learned  what  they 
were  they  would  pounce  on  them  as 
greedily  as  on  a  nice  fat  worm.  We  also 
fed  them  all  the  sprouts  from  the  pota¬ 
toes  in  cellar  and  peelings  from  kitchen. 

Of  course  we  know  now  chicks  did  not 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Montcalm  turkeys  will  be  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  in  October.  Hatching  eggs  during 
season.  Montcalm  turkeys  are  big-boned, 
deep-breasted,  beautifully  bronzed  birds 
bred  from  20-lb.  hens  and  35-lb.  toms. 
Our  high-class  young  toms  are  excellent 
birds  to  head  flocks  already  established, 
that  need  the  addition  of  fresh  blood 
from  vigorous,  early  maturing,  heavy¬ 
weight  strains.  Complete  foundation 
flocks  or  young  hens  for  pure-bred  breed¬ 
ing  flocks.  We  guarantee  the  safe  de¬ 
livery  of  eggs  and  birds  or  adjustment 
will  be  made  at  full  value. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3 
Box  L 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Large  type,  vigorous,  exhibition  quality.  Production 
bred,  grow  heavier,  eoonomical.  Catalog  free 
25. .  .#8.00,  60..  .$16.60,  100..  .*80.00,  1000  *280 

K.  BOKMAN  Box  1  LAURELTON.  IV. j. 


Box  1 


Tiffany’s  Superior  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  White  Indian  Runner 
Ducklings  and  Eggs.  20tli  year. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 


•DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Isllp,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


nilRin  INfiS  WHITE  PEKIN-25  or  more  25c  each, 
UUUIVLII1UO  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  mu 
21th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factory vllle,  Pa. 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  mvPSSCRlSnS 

live  delivery  guaranteed.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY.Bucyrus.Obio 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  and  Bronx*  Tnrliey  Eggs,  $8 
per  12  postpaid.  Bronze  Cobblers.  Satisfaction  Guaran- 
teed.  Cataloguo  free.  Highland  Farm,  Box  29,  Sellomrille,  Pa 


Mammoth  pekih  ducklings  52s  per  hundred,  de. 

livered.  Small  lots,  528.  HARM  LESTER.  Ransomville,  N.  T, 

ForSale— BOURDON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS||;S2  f°rria 

MRS.  L.  M.  WAGNER  R.  1  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y, 


White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs,  5  0c  ea. 

$5.00  per  dozen.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Pori  Royal,  Pa 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every- 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  specialty 
All  other  breeds.  Send  stamps  for  catalog  and 
price  list. 

Allston  Sqmb  Co.  ali^'on.Tx^ 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  IF.O.B. 

10  •  13  00 )  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


Wli.  Lcohoi 
Barred  Roc 
R  I.  Reds 
Mixed  Chii 


25 

60 

100 

$2  50 

$4  50 

$  8  00 

3  50 

5  50 

10  00 

3  50 

5.50 

10  00 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

Box  R 


600  1000 

$37.50  $70  00 

47.50  90  00 

47.50  90  00 

32  50  60  00 

Richfield,  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S 


super-  rmrifc 
QUALITY  llllllio 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  $10,  “Martin’s  Strain’’  White 
Wyandottes,  $12;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7.50  hull.  From  person¬ 
ally  selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100%  live 

delivery.  F.  C.  ROMIG,  Vatarinsrian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


9 

LOU.  o  .  utT. 


Zeller’s  Extra  Quality  Chicks 

Barron  English  Large  Type  8.  C.  While 
Leghorn  Chicks.  Trapnested,  production 
bred  matings,  *10.00  per  100,  *47.50 
per 500,  *05.00  per  1000.  Also  quality 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Circular  free.  10% 
EDGAR  A,  ZELLER,  2014  Manadt  St,  tlarrisburs,  Pa. 


C  Barred  Rocks,  Reds, 
Ulii v'iVtJ  White  Leghorns 

*10.00  a  TOO— from  our  heavy  egg  strains. 
Every  chick  guaranteed.  Mixed,  *8.00  a  lOO. 
Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Postage  Prepaid. 
Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

LOTS  0^CK°FF100nd  TANCI5l§£  STRA1000 
*8.00  *87.00  *70.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  P  U  T  P  U  C 
WHITE  LEGHORN  G  tl  I  Ll  h.  O 
_  „  Price.  Effective  May  20th. 

*8.00  Per  lOO  *70.00  Per  1000 

Postage  Paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

PRICES  AFTER  MAY  15th.  lOO 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  *  8.00 

Barred  liocks  .  9.00 

White  Rocks,  K.  I.  Beds . 10.00 

Mixed  for  Broilers .  <5.60 

500,  less,  1000,  lc  less.  Will  ship  C.O.D.'  ilLSH  POULTRY 
FARM  t  HATCHERY,  Port  Trevorten,  Pa.  Member  1.  B.  C.  A. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 


PREPAID  DELIVERY  100% 

100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $11.00  $50.00  $100 

Bd.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  1.  Reds .  18.00  60.00  120 

Wh.  Wyandottes  and  Blk.  Minorcas  14  00  65.00  120 

Assorted — Light,  So;  Heavy,  lie;  Pekin  Ducklings,  28a. 
Immediate  delivery.  Order  direct  or  write  for  ciicular. 
Bank  reference.  TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY  -  Liberty,  R.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks.  Penna.  supervised.  Blood  tested  flocks. 
Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  high  egg  production.  Catalogue 
free.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM.  Mifflintown,  Penna. 

RaKv  PllirlfC  wti‘e  Leghorn*,  $10.50  per  100 
Oduy  R.  I.  Ked.  -  $12.50  per  100 

Free-delivery.  Hatch  every  week.  Phone  4F14.  Cir. 
BABY  C1IICK  FARM,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y- 

PKIPKQ.PIII  g  FTC  BARRON'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

bfllbriOTULLC  «  *>250-311  Egg  strain.  Large  type. 
Excellent  layers.  IMPORTED  direct  from  ENGLAND. 
Catalog  free.  W1LLA0KER  POULTRY  FARM.BoxR,  Hew  Washington.  0. 

ruirvc  7-  ITD  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan.,  Leg.,  Mixed. 
'-'IaaUIvO,  4  CUJT  Free  range.  Del.  guar.  Catalog 
Prices.  LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50.  Millerstown.  Pa- 


<&e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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REDUCED 
PRICES 

nAATUI 

BROOKSIDE 
CHICKS 

All  from  healthy  bred  to  lay  free  range  breeders, 
not  forced  by  artificial  lights.  Brookside  chicks  are 
as  good  as  18  years’  hatching  and  breeding  experi¬ 
ence  can  make  them.  None  better.  ORDER  NOW. 


50 

100 

500 

S.  C.  VV.  Leghorns . 

..  $4.75 

$  0.00 

$42.60 

Tancred  Leghorns  . . . . 

5.75 

11.00 

52.50 

Barred  Rocks  . 

.  5.75 

1 1  00 

52.50 

R.  1.  Beds . 

r,  00 

1  1 .50 

55.00 

Asst.  Chicks . 

...  4.25 

8.00 

88.00 

3000  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  ready  June  1st. 
10  Weeks  Old  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

Shipped  parcel  post  PREPAID;  safe  delivery  and 
full  count  guaranteed. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farms 

Dept.R,  E.  C.  Brown, Sergeantville,  N.J. 

Member  International  llaby  Chick  Ass’n. 


Niagara  Poultry  Farm 

Profitable  Chicks  and  Dux 
Wil!  Always  Satisfy  You 

Hardy,  northern  grown,  heavy  lay¬ 
ing,  free  range  breeding  flocks  in¬ 
sures  you  livable,  profitable  chicks. 
Our  prices  will  save  you  money. 
Three  weeks  old  chicks  in  all  breeds. 

LEGHORNS- REDS-ROCKS 
v,  WYANDOTTES-PEKIN  DUX 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

bigger  Poultry  Profits 
get  our  Catalog. 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm 

Box  5.  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

i  Established  1887 


Linesville’s 
Sturdy  Chicks 

WIN  GOLD 
MEDAL 

for  Vocationa 
School  Boy  in 
Pennsylva 
nia’s  State 
Contest 
bestproject 
6926. 4f 
clear  in  0 
months. 


3c 


Per  Chick 
DISCOUNT 
from  June 
1st  on. 

You  can  do 
as  well.  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  these 
Well  -  Bred, 
Sturdy  Chicks; 
and  the  Story 
of  this  Boy’s 
Success  sent  free. 
All  Leading  Breeds. 
Write  now 


8  WEEK  OLD 

WHITE  LEGHORN 


PULLETS 


EACH— F.  O.  B. 
RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


ORDER  NOW  for  June  and  July  Delivery. 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  HANK  NEW  JERSEY 


B  HIGH-QUALITY 

33  el  Toy  CliiclLS 

BIG  MAY  REDUCTION 

Barred  and  White  Kos 
Wyandotte*  and  Red* 

White  and  Brown  Leghorn* 

Mixed— 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM.  Phone  308,  Chestertown,  Md 


Quality  Baby  Chicks,  $8  per  100  up 

Our  June  and  July  Hatched  Baby  Chick  Prices  are: 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Bull .  $10  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  1  2  per  100 

White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  1 4  per  100 
CUSTOM  HATCHING— EGGS  FOB  II ATC1HN G 
Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks— 
Light,  8c  Light  and  Heavy,  1  Oc  Heavy,  1  2c. 
Better  place  your  order  ripht  now.  Thousands  hatchlmr  daily. 
Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  varieties.  We  hatch 
all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  booklet.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349  MAIN 
STREET,  HACKENSACK.  N.  J.  Phone:  1604  or  337 


12,000  Hens  Mated 
to  Pedigreed  Males 

Males  heading  our  flocks  are  from  dams 
with  records  of  200-273  eggs.  Get  our 
catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  especial¬ 
ly  bred  White  Leghorns.  Two  sons  of 
Maizie,  the  world’s  record  hen,  are  in  our 
flocks.  Over  210  hens  made  over  200  eggs 
m  trapuest  under  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  on  our 
two  breeding  farms.  All  chicks  Ohio  accredited.  Write 
for  details.  Prices  are  right  and  our  stock  unusual. 
LAYON  LEGHORN  FARMS,  R.  6,  SI.  Clalrsvllle,  Ohio 


Maizie 
World's 
Record  Hen 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S  C.  W.  Leohorns.  52.25  54.50  5  8  00  $37  50  570.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47. 50  90.00 

S  C.  R.  I.  Reds....  3.00  5.50  10.00  47  50  90  00 

Light  Mixed..  $7.00  a  hun.  Heavy  Mixed..  $9.00  a  hun. 

100%  jlive  delivery.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Order 
from  Ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  R.  Leister,  Prop.  R.D.  3  McAlistervllle,  Pn. 


mirve  LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 

LnlLlYO  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

S8.00  per  100  and  $12.00  per  100 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $10.00  per  100 
assorted  .  .  $7.00  and  $9.00  per  100 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY.  R.  R.  3,  Millerslown,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Our  Giants  big  winners,  leading  shows,  all  stock  trap- 
nested,  blood  tested  chicks,  $26.00  hundred.  Order 
from  this  ad.  LONGVUE  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


RARY  OIIIDYC  Big  and  husky.  Pennsylvania’s 
a*HB  I  VsIllOIVd  finest  production  strains. 

For  May — Light  Breeds,  10c;  Heavies,  12c.  Order  now. 
MILTON  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY,  Milton,  Fa. 


fiHIClfQ  Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8« 
vlllUIVv  for  June.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


'A  U  B  if  *  *  Large  type  Tan  ere  d -Barron 

' — /  <1  I  Vf  IV  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

8c.  From  my  own  bred-to-lay  flock.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery— JUNE,  E.  t.  BEAVER’S  HATCHERY  -  McAlisterville,  Peuna. 


have  white  diarrhoea  and  were  a  re¬ 
markably  healthy  batch  as  a  whole.  Our 
records  show  that  at  10  weeks  of  age  we 
had  lost  72  out  of  the  lot.  They  were 
an  even  bunch  and  their  pullet  year  rec¬ 
ord  of  169  eggs  per  hen  all  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  to  me  that  the  potatoes  did  not 
hurt  them. 

This  year  we  have  1,500  pullets  and 
just  about  a  week  ago  we  sold  off  all  sur¬ 
plus  potatoes  and  sprouted  the  remainder. 
I  carried  several  bushels  of  small  pota¬ 
toes  and  sprouts  and  gave  these  pullets, 
and  in’oduction  has  climbed  steadily  since. 
Mashed  raw  potatoes  was  the  old  remedy 
for  scurvy  and  I  firmly  believe  they  are 
good  for  chickens  when  green  stuff  is 
scarce.  c,  e.  s. 

Tennessee. 


Bacillary  Diarrhoea 

Where  chicks  are  affected  with  white 
diarrhoea  would  a  remedy  advertised  as 
an  antiseptic  be  reliable  as  a  cure?  What 
are  the  causes  of  this  disease  and  some  of 
the  cures  which  are  recommended  by  the 
poultry  experts?  L.  c. 

New  York. 

The  cause  of  bacillary  white  diarrhoea, 
the  form  of  white  diarrhoea  that  is  not 
caused  by  errors  in  feeding  or  brooding, 
is  a  germ  that  is  carried  by  mature  fowls 
that  had  the  disease  when  chicks  and  be¬ 
came  carriers  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
germs  remained  in  their  bodies  and  were 
included  in  the  eggs  subsequently  laid, 
to  infect  the  chicks  hatched  from  these 
eggs.  Since  the  chick  is  infected  when 
hatched,  there  is  no  known  preventive 
if  the  mother  of  the  chick  is  infected. 
These  germs  may  also  be  picked  up  with 
droppings  from  infected  chicks  in  incu¬ 
bators  or  brooders,  but  chicks  seem  to  be 
quite  resistant  to  this  outside  source  of 
infection  after  the  first  two  days  of  life. 
This  disease  is  one  that  causes  its  great¬ 
est  mortality  within  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  of  life.  Since  the  germs  cannot  be 
expelled  from  the  ovaries  of  the  mother 
hens  and  as  there  is  no  known  way  of  de¬ 
stroying  them  in  the  bodies  of  infecti/i 
chicks,  it  becomes  evident  that  any  alleged 
cure  of  bacillary  white  diarrhoea  is  to  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  Prevention 
comes  through  hatching  only  from  disease 
free  stock,  and  there  are  blood  tests  for 
mature  fowls  that  determine  the  question 
of  their  freedom  from  such  infection. 
There  are  no  cures  for  bacillary  white 
diarrhoea  recommended  by  good  poultry 
authorities;  prevention,  not  cure,  is  the 
point  to  be  aimed  at.  Furthermore,  so 
far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  “mild,  safe 
antiseptic  that  controls  all  bowel  diseases 
in  chicks.”  M.  B.  D. 


Gasping  Hens 

My  hens  have  been  laying  heavily  all 
Winter.  Now  they  refuse  to  eat  and  seem 
stopped  up  in  the  throat,  gasping  for 
breath,  and  not  laying  so  well.  What 
is  the  trouble?  F.  C. 

Butler,  N.  J. 

When  hens  gasp  for  breath  they  should 
be  held  in  a  good  light  and  tlic  mouth 
should  be  opened  to  give  a  good  view  of 
the  interior.  Note  whether  there  are  any 
soft  growths,  cankers,  on  the  membrane 
lining  the  mouth  and  particularly  at  the 
entrance  to  the  wind  pipe,  where  a  soft 
ring  of  fungus  may  be  stopping  the  pass¬ 
age  of  air  to  the  lungs.  If  found,  such 
growths  should  he  swabbed  off  and  the 
places  touched  with  tincture  of  iodine  on 
a  brush  or  swab.  If  the  choking  occurs 
from  obstruction  deeper  down,  it  may  be 
due  to  bronchitis  or  even  pneumonia. 
There  is  little  that  can  be  done  medically 
for  such  cases  but  they  can  be  placed  in 
warm,  dry  quarters  that  are  free  from 
irritating  dust  and  guarded  from  cold 
winds  and  dampness.  The  litter,  too, 
should  be  made  dry  and  free  from  molds 
and  mustiness.  There  may  be  other 
cause?  of  gasping,  such  as  obstruction  to 
breathing  from  the  secretions  of  roup, 
but  such  diseases  soon  show  themselves 
in  other  ways.  M.  B.  D. 


Sour  Crop 

My  liens  seem  moping  and  sick.  I  have 
five  in  pen  now  with  crop  full  of  liquid. 
I  hold  head  down  and  it  runs  out  of 
mouth  ;  is  color  of  mud  and  so  sour  that 
odor  is  very  unpleasant.  I  mixed  soda 
with  water  and  cleaned  crops  out,  and 
gave  them  some  every  little  while.  They 
have  had  salts  once  a  week,  and  charcoal, 
grits  and  shell  by  them  all  the  time.  They 
had  cabbage  most  of  Winter.  It  has 
been  frozen.  Would  that  cause  the  trou¬ 
ble?  MRS.  c.  J.  s. 

New  York. 

These  fowls  are  evidently  suffering 
from  what  is  called  sour  crop,  or  a 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  crop  due  to  eating  indiges¬ 
tible  and  irritating  material,  obstruction 
that  keeps  food  in  the  crop  until  it  fer¬ 
ments,  certain  infectious  diseases  or, 
sometimes,  tp  parasites.  The  crop  may 
be  emptied  by  manipulation  with  the 
bird  hanging  head  downward,  a  little 
soda  given  and  a  teaspoonful  of  castor 
oil  administered  as  a  cathartic.  It 
should  then  be  fed  lightly,  given  sour 
milk  or  buttermilk  and  charcoal.  If  sub¬ 
ject  to  frequent  attacks  of  this  trouble,  it 
will  be  best  to  dispose  of  the  bird. 

M.  B.  D. 


IF  chicks  are  healthy  and 
sound  at  3  weeks  half  the 
battle  of  bringing  them  up 
to  lay  is  won.  Isn’t  a  food 
that  raises  every  liveable 
chick  nearly  worth  its 
weight  in  gold?  And  if  half 
the  chicks  died  on  a  food 
that  somebody  gave  away 
you  wouldn’t  think  he  was 
much  of  a  friend. 

Pratts  is  the  starting  food  that 
posted  poultrymen  rely  on. 
Everything  is  there  —  properly 
prepared  and  balanced.  All  the 
elements  for  muscle,  bone, nerve, 
blood,  feather. 

Good  dealers  get  Pratts  for 
their  customers.  People  who 
have  good  luck  with  chicks  are 
better  feed  customers  later.  Write 
us  if  you  don’t  know  your  Pratt 
dealer’s  name. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Buttermilk 

Baby  Chick  Food 

55  years  of  success  and  fair  dealing  behind  the 
Pratt  guarantee.  See  your  dealer  for  a  money » 
back  trial  of  any  Pratt  feed  or  remedy. 


BABY  CHICKS 

10,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  7c  each 
10,000  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Chicks,  9c  each 

READY  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Chicks  arc  from  Pure-Bred  Flocks, 
and  we  ship  C.  O.  D. 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  306  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D. 


Send  only  $1.00  and  pay 
postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices. Writs  for 
catalog  or  send  full  amount  with  order — save  postage.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  O.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns:  S,  C.  M.  Anconas . $2.25 

S.C.B.  Minorcas;  Bd.&Wii.  Rocks:  R.  C.&S.C.R.I.  Reds  2.50 

White  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 4.25 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  ... 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends 

For  QualUjy  JPrioys  Add  3c  per_chick_to these  prices^  Pullets,  6  weeks,  60c  each— 8  weeks  at  76e  each 


$2.25 

$4.25  : 

$  8.00 

$38.00 

•  75 

i  2.50 

5.00 

10.00 

48.00 

95 

3.00 

5.00 

11.00 

52.00 

100 

,  4.25 

8.00 

16.00 

75.00 

145 

2.75 

4.50 

8.50 

42.00 

80 

2.00 

4.00 

7.00 

34.00 
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WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  3, 


GIBSONBERG,  O. 


OU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  Witl1  every  100  chicks  ordered  during  May  and 

June  we  give  10  extra  chicks  without  charge. 
REDUCED  PRICES  — Prices  on  our  high  quality  Ohio  |Accredited  Chicks 
have  been  drastically  reduced.  Write  for  information. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  are  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  the  Poultry  Department  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  guaranteed  chicks.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plan. 
You  can’t  lose  with  our  chicks.  Get  our  May  and  June  prices. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  101  MAIN  STREET,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  • 

and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  -V 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A. 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  ” 

. ;  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices. 

F  AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  40  Fairport,  N.  Y.^4‘ 


THOROBRED 


‘LIVE  AND  LAY  «  CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  JO  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  CHick  Book. 

SCHVVEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


SEIWD  /VO  MONEY —  WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  variety  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected,  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  free.  25  50  100  300  500 

b.  C.  White,  Buff  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $2.50  $4.75  $9.50  $27.50  $45.00 

Rocks.  Minorcas,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons  .  3.00  5.75  11.00  32.50  52.00 

Assorted,  all  nice  heavy  chicks  . 2.75  5.25  10.00  29.50  49.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 6.00  11.00  20.00  . 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


rn  Now  Buys  lOOjState-Certilied,  Blood  Tested,  Specialty-Bred 
$I£*cJv  5  £m  white  Leghorn  Chicks  from  Select  WENE  Matings 
$60  for  500;  $110  for  1,000 —IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES. 

HEAVIER  BREEDS  ALSO  REDUCED 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Among  the  multitude  of  blessings  which 
the  Grange  has  brought  to  the  people  of 
the  farms  in  its  GO  years  of  history  there 
is  one  achievement  that  stands  out  most 
prominently — rural  mail  delivery. 

Now  that  practically  every  farm  is 
served  by  this  great  system,  with  nearly 
30.000,000  people  of  the  rural  communi¬ 
ties  receiving  a  daily  mail,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  boon  to  agriculture 
came  from  the  long  and  persistent  efforts 
of  the  National  Grange. 


Your  choice  of  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  from  blood- 
tested  breeders,  $16  per  100;  $77  for  500.  Special  Cross-Breed,  White  Wyandotte — White  Rock 
from  Blood-Tested  Matings  selected  especially  for  Broilers  and  Roasters,  only  $12.50  per  100;  $60 
for  500;  $110  for  1,000.  ALL  CHICKS  POSTPAID— SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 

S.  C.  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  12  weeks  old,  $1.15  each  f.o.b.  Immediate  Deliveries. 
MATING  LIST  FREE— WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  Vineland,  N.  J. 


CHICKS,  $8.00  PER  IOO  AND  UP 

We  are  offering  our  fine  pure-bred  chicks  at  rock  bottom  prices  for  May  and  Juno. 
Same  carefully  culled  stock  and  high  quality  breeding  as  before  but  prices  are  down. 
Order  today  and  get  the  extra  chicks. 

Varieties  Prices  on—  25 

S.C.  Wh.,  Buff  and  S.C.  &  R.C.  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas  .$5.00 

Brd.,  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks;  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds - 

White  Wyandottes;  Black  &  Buff  Minorcas .  6.50 

S.  C.  White  Minorcas ;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  8.00 

Jersey  Giants . 13.00 

Heavy  Assorted  .  5.50 

Light  Assorted  . ^4.50 

Mammoth  White  Pekins  .  6.50 

White  Indian  Runners  . 5.75 

We  guarantee  100#  live  delivery  and  will  ship  O.  O.  D.  if  yoi 
100  chicks  ordered.  Pay  postman  the  rest. 

Our  Pay  Streak  Chick*  are  So  per  chick  higher  than  above  price*. 

COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO., 
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wish. 

Send  $1.00  for 

each 

1  above 

prices. 

Box 

205, 

TIRC 

I,  O. 

200,000  “CHICKS”  1928 

"GOOD LING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 

These  Prices  Effective  May  15th 
From  Free  Range  Breeders 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500 

Young  and  Barron  Strain  $2.75  $5.00  $  9.00  $42  50 
Barred  Hocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  3.00  5.50  10. 00  47.50 

f  Heavy  Breed .  2.75  5  00  9  00  42  50 

Broilers  Light  Breed .  2.50  4  50  s  00  37.50 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R  1,  Box  Y,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


25 

50 

IOO 

500 

1000 

S  C.  W  and  Br.  Leghorns  S2.75 

54  50 

5  8 

537  50 

5  70 

$.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  • 

3  80 
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S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  • 
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S  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain 

3  50 

6  50 

12 

57.50 
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Mixed  Chicks  -  -  -  - 

2.50 

4.00 

7 

32.50 
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100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  tor  circular. 

J.N.MCE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA 


JARVIS’  wuets 


White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High  Producing  Stock. 
Free  from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 


BABY  CHICKS 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

All  chicks  for  1928  wUl  be  sired  by  males  whose 
dams  have  laid  200  to  282  large  white  eggs  in 
a  year.  If  you  want  large  Leghorns,  large  white 
eggs  and  good  Leghorn  type,  we  are  interested. 
Three  nearest  dams  of  our  chicks  average  well 
over  200  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  in  a  year.  If 
there  is  anything  in  breeding  we  have  them  and 
at  16c  to  20c  each.  Send  for  circular  at  once. 
GARLAND  FARMS,  Dept  8,  GARLAND,  PA. 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
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Assorted  Light . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

I  pay  postage.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  full  count. 
These  chicks  are  all  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa, 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Beds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 
Free  Range  Stock. 

Write  for  prices.  Prompt  Live  Delivery. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Prop.  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.C.  Reds . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks...  8.00  5.60  10.00 

White  Leghorns. .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

500  lots,  less— 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

\V.  A.  hiUVEIt  -  MeALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Bpaa  A  PAY  BIG— EASY  TO  KEEP 

L  We  will  tell  you  how.  Write 
r  P  2\  today  for  handsome  free  book- 
let.  Tell  us  if  you  keep  bees 
now.  Here  is  a  bargain: 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  monthly  mag¬ 
azine,  2  years,  $1.00.  “Starting  Right 
with  Bees,’’  a  book  with  128  pages,  124 
illustrations,  and  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul¬ 
ture,  2  years,  both  $1.50.  These  will 
absolutely  teach  you  beekeeping. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  664  Liberty  St.,  Medina,  O. 


Rahv  fliirkc  From  Free  Ran«e  Stock 

V/llIi-IVO  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

LOTS  .  ...  100  500  1000 


LOTS  .  . 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ 

...  100 

..$  8.00 

500 

$37.00 

1000 

%  70 

Barred  Rocks . 

....  1000 

47.00 

90 

S.  C.  R  I.  Reds . 

....  io.no 

47  00 

90 

S.  L.  Wyandottes . 

....  11.00 

52.00 

•  .  .  . 

Assorted  Chicks . 

...  6  50 

30  00 

58 

Heavy  Mixed . 

. . . .  8  00 

37  00 

70 

Light  Mixed  . 

32.00 

60 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 
Box  166,  Richfield.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Delivery  SUMMER  PRICES  Catalog  Free 
25  SO  100  500  1000 

I.ight  Mixed . . .  $2.00  $3.75  $6.50  $31.50  $60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.60 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  2.50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds  ...  8.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  F ARM  A  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Penna. 
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8.00 
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8.00 
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10.00 
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90 

ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


ULsn 


White  Wyandotte .  12c 

White  Rock .  10c 

Barred  Rock .  10c 

Heavy  Mixed .  8c 

100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed. 

BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  v-'1  AA^AV,J 

Send  Order  Now  for  May  Chicks 

7^2fiV  P"o6fhVe  $8.00 per  100  $70.00-1000 

Postage  paid.  100%  li\e  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 
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CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

as 

S.  C.  W.  Leuh’ns— Wyckoff  Strain  $2.50 

S.  C.  Everlay  Br.  Leghorns .  2.50 

Barred  Rocks . .  3.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 3.25 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25 

y2c  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  Full  count, 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

liens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  free  range,  selected  stock 
at  $9.00  per  100;  $42.00  per  500;  380.00 
per  1000.  Hatches  June  5, 12, 19,  26th.  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 

Box  R 


Robert  Clauser 


Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

IOO  SO  25 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  O.  Reds..  $10.00  $5.50  $8.00 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed.  8.00  4.50  2.50 

Free  range  Hock, 7.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


CHICKS 

B.  W.  AMEY 


from  heavy  laying  flocks  Bar¬ 
red  ltocks,  9c;  Ueds.Oc;  Heavy 
Mixed,  8c.  100%  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

COCOLAMUS,  PA, 


ANCONAS 


Baby  Chicks,  finest  stock,  best  layers, 
greatest  profits.  Catalog  FREE. 

VALLEY  FARM  R.  0.  60  WALLKILL,  N.  V. 


Strickler’s  Quality  June  Chicks 

Big  Hatches  June  4-11-18-25. 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  254-312  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy 
and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  at  $9  per  100,  $26 
per  300,  $43  per  500,  $85  per  1000.  10% 
books  order.  Free  circular. 

LEONARD  F.  STIHCKLEK,  Boxlt,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


Leghorns,  $10-100;  W.  Leghorns, 
w-<Afl.M\^ZlL3$8-100;  Barred  ltocks  and  Reds,  $9-100; 
White  ltocks,  $12-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light,  $7.  May 
prices.  100%  livo  delivery  guaranteed  I  pay  the  postage, 
Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  £*». 


The  rural  mail  delivery  system  is  the 
growth  of  30  years.  The  first  rural  mail 
routes  were  established  as  an  experiment 
in  1896  in  AVest  Virginia,  following  re¬ 
peated  urging  of  Congress  by  the  National 
Grange.  So  successful  was  the  experi¬ 
ment  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  appeals  for 
extension  that  soon  followed  from  the 
people  of  the  farms.  Now  there  are  about 
45.000  rural  mail  routes  in  operation,  cov¬ 
ering  almost  every  section  of  rural 
America. 

The  first  official  recommendation  of  the 
National  Grange  for  rural  mail  delivery 
was  in  1S91,  when  Master  J.  H.  Brigham 
referred  to  the  fa  t  that  farmers  were 
calling  for  this  measure.  At  this  session 
the  National  Grange  first  went  on  record 
favoring  the  extension  of  free  delivery  of 
mail  to  the  rural  districts.  However,  it 
was  not  until  five  years  thereafter  that 
the  plan  was  actually  placed  in  operation. 

The  marvelous  growth  of  the  Grange 
organization  during  the  early  70's  was 
due  largely  to  a  popular  uprising  among 
farmers,  especially  in  the  Western  States, 
in  which  they  sought  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  what  they  regarded  as  the  op¬ 
pression  by  the  railroad  companies. 
Among  other  things  the  Grange  demanded 
was  a  reduction  of  freight  rates  on  farm 
product's.  They  demanded  government 
regulation  of  the  transportation  com¬ 
panies,  declaring  that  “the  creator  Was 
greater  than  the  creature.”  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  followed  this  agitation  upon 
the  part  of  the  farmers  of  the  country, 
as  voiced  by  the  Granges,  and  without 
doubt  the  Grange  deserves  a  large  share 
of  the  credit  for  the  organization  of  this 
great  regulating  body. 

The  Grange  lias  had  a  potent  influence 
on  education,  and  early  in  its  career 
threw  the  force  of  its  organized  influence 
in  favor  of  agricultural  colleges,  experi¬ 
mental  stations  and  farms,  farmers'  in¬ 
stitutes  and  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
in  the  public  schools. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Grange 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  made  a 
member  of  the  president’s  cabinet.  The 
first  secretary  to  receive  this  high  honor 
was  Norman  J.  Coleman,  who  was  serving 
as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  when  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  became 
operative.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  order  and  at  that  time  Master  of  Po¬ 
tomac  Grange  No.  1  of  Washington,  D. 
C.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  became 
an  official  member  of  the  President’s 
Cabinet  in  1889.  Secretary  Coleman, 
however,  held  the  office  but  a  short  time 
before  he  was  legislated  out  of  office  by 
a  change  in  the  political  administration. 

The  appointment  of  J.  Sterling  Morton 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  storm  of  protest  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Grange,  as  Secretary  Morton 
showed  himself  as  not  at  all  in  sympathy 
with  the  Grange.  The  National  Grange 
called  upon  the  President  to  replace 
Morton  with  a  secretary  more  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  Grange. 
When  President  McKinley  began  his 
duties  at  Washington  he  was  waited  up¬ 
on  by  a  delegation  from  the  National 
Grange  and  was  urged  to  appoint  to  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a 
man  truly  representative  of  agriculture. 
As  a  result  President  McKinley  named 
as  secretary  Hon.  James  Wilson,  an  Iowa 
farmer,  with  Col.  J.  H.  Brigham,  Master 
of  the  National  Grange  as  assistant  sec¬ 
retary. 

In  the  line  of  co-operation  the  Grange 
has  done  much  for  agriculture  in  general. 
In  fact  it  is  true  that  all  the  achievements 
of  the  Grange  have  brought  better  condi¬ 
tions  to  all  farmers,  whether  members  of 
the  order  or  not.  Perhaps  in  no  line  of 
co-operative  effort  has  Grange  success 
been  more  pronounced  than  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  mutual  insurance  companies. 
However,  the  building  up  of  the  Grange 
organization  has  taught  farmers  every¬ 
where  the  benefits  of  co-operation  and 
made  easier  the  success  of  a  multitude  of 
other  co-operatives. 


Baby  Chick  Convention 

The  International  Baby  Chick  Con¬ 
vention  will  be  held  at  Cedar  Point,  O., 
July  31- Aug.  3.  A  special  feature  will  be 
the  exhibits,  as  nearly  20,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  is  provided  in  an  exhibit 
hall  which  has  just  been  built  especially 
for  conventions  as  large  as  this.  Over 
100  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  all 
kinds  of  poultry  supplies  and  equipment 
have  requested  space. 

There  will  be  addresses  by  speakers  of 
wide  experience,  and  discussions  by  the 
hatclierymen  themselves  on  yie  floor  of 
the  convention  on  their  own  problems. 

The  managing  director  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  Reese  V.  Hicks,  127  Wirthman 
Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Hubbard  Farms 
S.  C.  Red  Chicks 

have  a  reputation  for 

Livability — Vigor — Fast  Growth — 
Egg  Production 

Every  one  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  REDS. 
All  breeders  blood-tested  free  from  White 
Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  help  and  inter¬ 
est  you.  Our  chicks  will  pay  you  profits. 
Full  satisfaction  always  guaranteed.  We 
are  the  largest  breeders  of  Rhode  Island 
Redsin  the  world.  Three  and  fourweekold 
chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 
REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  MAY  DELIVERY. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Bex  225,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Pinecresf  Orchards 
Strain 

R.I.REDS-GR0WN  CHICKS 

One  to  seven  weeks  old.  Eight  to  ten 
weeks  old  pullets  now  ready.  Stock 
100%  free  white  diarrhoea.  State  tested. 
Foundation  stock  came  from  the  high¬ 
est  egg  production  farm  in  the  U.  S.  If 
you  want  EGGS  try  our  pullets.  We 
have  a  few  thousand  day-old  chicks 
to  sell  up  to  May  14. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Price*. 

Scott  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Groton,  Mass. 


S.G.R.I,  RED  BABY  GHIGKS 

For  seventeen  years  we  have  specialized  in 
high  egg  producliou.  It  you  want  eggs,  try  our 
chicks.  Our  6,000  breeders  are  ia  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  state  tested.  They  have  the  size  and  color. 
Our  best  matings  are  trapnested.  Catalog  free. 
All  chicks  from  our  own  eggs. 

Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


SREDL  BABY  CHICKS 

Every  chick  lias  a  200-egg  sire  or  better.  Every 
bi  eeder  is  State  tested  twice,  free  from  white  diar¬ 
rhoea.  Your  success  depends  on  clean,  vigorous 
chicks,  with  the  “lay”  instinct  bred  into  them. 

Official  contest  records  up  to  259  eggs,  why  not 
start  withja  tested  and  proven  strain — They  cost  no 
more— Cat  log  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  80  Attleboro,  Mass. 


R 


SINGLE  COMB  o  Vt.  Certified  and  tested 

I0DE  ISLAND  RED 5  &hf‘aee 

duction.  Males  from  200  egg  hens.  February  hatched 
pullets,  8  weeks,  $1.25;  10  weeks,  $1.50.  March  and  April 
hatched  pullets.  STARTED  CHICKS,  3  weeks,  35o.  BABY  CHICKS 
until  June  1— 25-$5.50.  50-#10.50,  100  up  20c  each,  500-$95, 
1000-$  180.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  R.  N.  10.  Hartland,  Vt. 


-■■■ . S  INGLE  COM  B 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

breeders  on  free  farm  ranere.  Pure  Barron 
•Jyjyjyj  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
514  egg s  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar..  Apr.  it  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Rieht 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Warren.  M,r.t  Mt  Ephraim, N  J 


CHICKS 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  Oo. 
Rocks.  Reds,  I  2c.  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  13c.  Black  Giants, 
18c.  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Waghingtonville,  Pa. 


Buy  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  headed  by  imported  Males; 
also  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Big  fluffy  chicks  that  please.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
New  Low  Prices  for  May  &  June.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  L0NGENECKER  Box  50  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA- 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

The  Kind  That  Lay — The  famous  Hampton  Black  Leg¬ 
horn  Chick,  will  please  you  and  grow  into  best  layer 
and  profit  payer  you  ever  had.  A  trial  will  convince 
you  of  the  superior  merits  of  the  Black  Leghorn.  Write 
today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pitistown,  N.  3- 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  A|||Y 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  \*  11  I  A 

$8.00  per  100  $37.50,  500  $70.  1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

1.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  FA 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


1-3  Barred  Rock  Chicks  S-p/iP 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1I AS.  F.  EWING  Kt.  1  McCLUKE,  PA. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  Heavy*  Mixed. 

$8.00  per  100.  Postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  A.  BAUMGAKDNEK,  Beaver  Springs,  l’o. 


UIUITC  DOPI/O  mil  V  Baby  chicks  from  highest  grade 

If  N I  I  L  ItUUIxu  UmL  I  heavy  laying  stock  at  reason, 
able  prices.  Circular  free.  THEO.  L.  POOLE,  Jamesville,  H.  f. 


FRANCAIS  R0CKS-LEGH0RNS— Winners  at  Storrs,  Farming- 
dale.  Illinois  contest.  Breeders  tested.  Chicks,  Fggs. 
Cockerels.  JULES  Fit  A  IS  ('A  IS,  Westhampton  Ileaoli,  N.  ■  • 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks,  $1 5  “'n'.ii'S 

prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  last  3  years.  Real  quality.  Large 
catalog  free.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Bor  195A,  Maii*nela,  u. 


If»re  RFDIICFn  Get  our  circular  of  a  Tancred  Strain 
HLDbbtU  jSj  le  Comb  white  Leghorns. 

FORE  BUYING  Every  chick  hatched  from  0.1  row„ 

*unnu  nui*v*  breeileix.  We  guarantee  satisfac 

GHORN  CHICKS  tiou.  adriah  dcneef  -  soous,  *•  »• 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Accused  ot'  driving  a 
truck  containing  dynamite  through  sev¬ 
eral  miles  of  streets  in  the  Bronx  while 
intoxicated,  John  English,  31,  of  1235 
Woodycrest  Ave.,  employed  by  the  Ditt- 
mar  Powder  Works  of  Bayehester,  N.  Y., 
was  held  May  4  in  $1,000  bail  by  Magis¬ 
trate  Ewald  in  Bronx  Traffic  Court  for 
hearing  May  11.  English,  although  hard¬ 
ly  able  to  stand,  was  driving  a  truck  con¬ 
taining  enough  dynamite  to  wreck  a  large 
portion  of  the  Bronx. 

Fire  believed  to  have  been  started  by 
sparks  from  a  whirling  cut-off  saw  in  the 
Eastman-Gardiner  Company’s  lumber 
mill  at  Laurel,  Miss,  I  ay  4,  destroyed 
i  he  plant  at  an  estimated  loss  of  $1,000,- 
000  and  threw  1,000  men  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  The  monthly  payroll  of  the  mill 
was  $75,000. 

Four  persons  who  were  arrested  in 
New  York  May  5  by  agents  from  the 
office  of  Ralph  Oyler,  chief  of  the  nar¬ 
cotic  bureau  of  the  Internal  Revenue  ser¬ 
vice,  with  the  assistance  of  Chester  L. 
Cain,  post  office  inspector,  are  said  to 
have  been  concerned  in  a  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness  in  narcotics  which  covered  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  are  said  also  to  have  used  car¬ 
rier  pigeons  for  distribution  of  the  drugs. 
The  prisoners  said  they  were  Joseph 
Martile,  Lillian  Smith,  Mrs.  Celia  Melt- 
zer  and  Mrs.  Meltzer’s  son,  William,  IS 
years  old.  The  Federal  detectives  said 
they  had  been  searching  for  some  time  for 
the  headquarters  of  a  group  which  was 
sending  habit-forming  drugs  through  the 
mail,  distributing  its  products  widely 
throughout  the  country. 

May  7  Coast  Guard  officers  shot  Jacob 
D.  Hanson  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  after 
lie  had  refused  to  halt  when  ordered. 
Hanson  was  shot  through  the  head  when 
he  sought  to  escape  from  two  men  whom 
he  believed  thugs,  but  who  were  officers 
searching  for  rum  runners.  He  is  in  a 
serious  condition  in  a  hospital,  his  right 
eye  destroyed  by  a  bullet. 

May  8  the  jury  disagreed  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Florence  E.  S.  Knapp,  formerly 
New  York  Secretary  of  State,  on  trial  for 
grand  larceny  in  connection  of  her  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  1925  State  census 
funds.  The  jury  was  out  11  hours,  and 
stood  C  to  6  on  last  ballot.  Mrs.  Knapp 
will  be  tried  again  May  21. 

WASHINGTON. — The  McNary-lIaug- 
"U  Farm  Relief  Bill,  equalization  fee  and 
all,  was  passed  May  3  by  the  House,  204 
to  121.  The  measure  now  goes  to  con¬ 
ference  before  going  to  the  President,  who 
has  indicated  he  will  not  approve  the 
equalization  fee.  The  bill  provides  for  a 
revolving  fund  of  $400,000,000  from 
which  loans  may  be  made  to  co-operative 
associations  or  to  corporations  established 
to  handle  surplus  crops  if  the  equalization 
fee  did  not  meet  the  losses  sustained.  It 
creates  a  Federal  Board  of  12,  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  advisory  councils  to  be 
chosen  by  producers  of  affected  com¬ 
modities,  clothed  with  authority  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  act.  One  provision  would 
insure  co-operatives  that  the  average  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  the  commodity  dealt  in  should 
not  be  less  than  the  average  price  at 
which  it  was  bought.  The  measure  has 
been  voted  on  four  times  by  both  House 
and  Senate.  It  was  first  introduced 
shortly  after  the  World  War  and  defeated 
in  the  House.  The  next  time  it  was 
passed  by  the  House,  but  died  in  the 
Senate.  Last  session  it  was  passed  by 
both  Houses  but  vetoed  by  the  President. 

The  Pension  Bureau  figured  May  3  that 
the  United  States  had  paid  $7,663,900,000 
on  account  of  its  pensioners  between  1790 
and  March  31,  1928.  The  figures  do  not 
include  compensation  paid  to  World  War 
veterans  through  the  Veterans’  Bureau. 
Pensioners  of  the  Revolution  received 
$70,000,000,  those  of  the  War  of  1812, 
$46,179,364  and  of  the  Indian  War,  $34,- 
380,363.  Pensioners  of  the  war  with 
Mexico  received  $58,471,636.  Civil  War 
pensioners  received  $7,065,442,194.  Those 
of  the  war  with  Spain  were  paid  $291,- 
807.321,  and  the  World  War  pensioners 
have  been  paid  $232,177. 

With  only  minor  amendments  the 
Jones-White  merchant  shipping  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  May  5  without  a 
record  vote.  The  measure  now  goes  to 
the  Senate,  where  little  opposition  is  ex¬ 
pected.  One  change  regarded  as  impor¬ 
tant  dealt  with  the  interest  rate  on  loans. 
This  amendment  provides  a  rate  on  ad¬ 
vances  under  the  construction  loan  fund 
of  approximately  2%  per  cent.  The 
House  retained  the  Merchant  _  Marine 
committee’s  recommendation  requiring  an 
affirmative  vote  of  five  members  of  the 
Shipping  Board  to  legalize  ship  sales  as 
a  substitute  for  the  provision  in  the  Jones 
bill  demanding  “unanimous  consent”  by 
the  seven  members.  The  bill  as  passed 
provides:  A  construction  loan  fund  of 
$250,000,000  to  permit  advances  to  pri¬ 
vate  shipowners  up  to  three-fourths  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  new  tonnage  in 
American  yards.  Increased  mail  rates 
ranging  from  $1.50  to  $12  per  nautical 
mile  for  carriage  of  foreign  mails.  En¬ 
larges  the  present  insurance  fund  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  protection  of  the  government’s  in¬ 
terest  in  ships  under  construction  and 
interest  in  ship  yards. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  esti¬ 
mates  that  there  are  more  college  students 
in  the  United  States  than  in  all  the  other 
countries  combined.  Its  figures  place  the 
American  total  at  approximately  one  mil¬ 
lion  and  give  the  rest  of  the  world  950,- 


000.  American  students  of  high  school 
rank  were  estimated  to  number  4,200,- 
000,  as  compared  with  5,700,000  for  the 
other  countries.  In  schools  of  all  kinds 
29.000.000  were  enrolled,  estimated  to  be 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  world’s  total. 


Coccidiosis  Control 

The  New  Jersey  Station  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  about  this  disastrous 
chick  trouble :  . 

It  is  possible  for  chicks  to  become  in¬ 
fected  with  coccidiosis  at  any  time  during 
the  growing  period,  but  the  disease  gener¬ 
ally  makes  its  appearance  when  the  birds 
are  between  four  and  eight  weeks  old. 
Chicks  that  have  coccidiosis  will  stand 
around  near  the  stove  or  in  the  corner 
of  the  brooder-house  with  their  eyes 
closed  and  wings  down.  The  beaks  and 
legs  of  the  affected  chicks  will  be  white. 
To  diagnose  coccidiosis  definitely,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  cut  open  one  or  two  of  the 
affected  chicks.  The  ceca,  or  two  blind 
pouches  of  the  intestines,  of  diseased 
chicks  will  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  filled 
with  a  hard,  cheesy  mass.  When  such 
conditions  are  found,  steps  should  be 
taken  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  disease  is  spread  principally 
through  the  droppings  of  the  affected 
chicks,  so  the  brooder-house  should  be 
cleaned  every  five  days.  Keep  the  chicks 
off  the  bare  ground  around  the  brooder- 
house  by  moving  the  house  to  a  new  loca¬ 
tion.  Where  the  house  cannot  be  moved 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  confine  the  chicks 
to  the  brooder-house. 

Plenty  of  milk  is  a  great  help  in  con¬ 
trolling  coccidiosis.  The  following  ration 
composed  of  40  per  cent  milk  has  proved 
valuable  for  use  at  the  time  of  the  out¬ 
break  :  40  lbs.  dried  skim-milk  or  butter¬ 
milk,  30  lbs.  ground  yellow  corn,  20  lbs. 
ground  rolled  oats,  and  10  lbs.  wheat 
bran.  This  mash  should  be  given  the 
chicks  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  recognized 
and  kept  before  them  as  long  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  affected.  The  scratch  grain  should 
be  greatly  reduced  so  that  all  chicks  will 
be  compelled  to  eat  the  mash.  Provide 
plenty  of  hopper  space  so  the  chicks  can 
eat  without  crowding.  When  all  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  disease  disappear,  gradually 
change  the  ration  to  the  regular  feed  that 
the  chicks  were  having  at  the  time  of 
the  outbreak. 


Movable  Brooder-house 

•  In  building  movable  brooder-house  it 
would  be  advisable  to  use  4x8  or  6x8-in. 
lumber  for  runners  under  the  house  as  it 
is  not  as  hard  on  the  horses.  Weight  is 
negligible,  as  the  whole  house  is  not  cut¬ 
ting  up  ground  as  much  with  4x8  as  2x8. 
Also  breakage  is  avoided.  We  only  use 
6x8  on  our  colony  houses  with  good  suc¬ 
cess.  B.  s. 

Wider  runners  certainly  would  make  a 
brooder-house  draw  more  easily  over  soft 
ground,  though  adding  somewhat  to 
weight  and  expense  of  the  building.  Four 
runners,  instead  of  two,  are  sometimes 
used,  these  being  equally  spaced  beneath 
the  floor.  Three  by  six-inch  stuff  is  also 
suitable  for  these  runners.  If  desirable 
to  move  brooder-houses  frequently  in  the 
Summer,  why  not  spike  a  2x4  stick  to  the 
bottom  of  a  2x4  runner,  laying  it  flat 
upon  it  to  give  a  4-in.  bearing  upon  the 
ground?  This  would  make  a  light  run¬ 
ner  and  three  might  be  used  under  a 
building  of  medium  weight.  Perhaps  the 
things  to  remember  is  that  these  small 
buildings  are  apt  to  be  heavier  than  they 
appeal-,  as  one  is  pretty  sure  to  realize  if 
he  attempts  to  move  one  with  one  horse. 

M.  B.  D. 


“John,  what  made  you  jump  so?” 
asked  the  Chicago  wife.  “Oh,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “when  I  heard  those  two  bangs  I 
thought  at  first  it  was  those  two  old  tires 
blowing  out,  but  when  I  heard  the  bul¬ 
lets  whiz  by  I  knew  we  were  all  right.” 
— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-Holly wood  Strain.  N.  Y.  State  Certified. 
Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P. 

PULLETS,  10-Weeks-01d,  $1.00  each. 

On  free  range.  Now  ready  for  delivery. 
MILTON  P.  PHILLIPS  Successor  to 

Box  422,  Mattituck,  N.  Y.  Arthur  H.  Penny 


t>  A  D V  Mixed .  .  $  7  per  100 

DAD  I  s.c.  W.  Leghorns .  8  per  100 

/-’■I  liovc  Barred  Rocks . lO  per  100 

C.rHdN.,3  Reds . 10  per  100 

Special  prices  on  600  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran 


teed. 

C.  1 


Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

I.EI8TE  11  51c,\ lister vllle.  Pa. 


PULLETS 


8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
From  our  own  selected  breeders, 
bred  for  size  and  heavy  production. 
Wonderful  birds  raised  on  Cod-Liver-Oil,  buttermilk 
mash,  milk  and  free  range.  12-weeks,  $1 .  On  approval. 
FINGER  LAKES  POULTRY  FARM  Hamniondsport,  N.  Y. 


tancred  r'UirifQ 
LEGHORN  V-llILRuJ 


from  Pennsylvania— State 
Certified,  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhea  "FREE”  flocks. 
Only  207-262  Egg  Pedigreed  Males  used.  Hatching  Eggs. 
Ten-Week  Old  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Free  booklet. 
NOHTI1  POULTRY  PAltM  Box  K  McALlSTEUYILLE,  PA. 


3000 White  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  heavy  producing  Tancred  strain.  8-weeks-old, 
#1.00  each;  delivery  June  1st.  IDEAL  POULTRY 
FARM,  Westfield,  N.  J.  Tel.  1629  Westfield ■ 


PHEASANT  EGGS 

Ringneck,  from  unrelated  stock,  setting  of  12  eggs,  S3. 00. 

PINE  PHEASANT  AND  POULTRY  FARM.  J.  Eckert,  East  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  Special  May  Prices. 
Catalog.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  M.  A. 
Campbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


EXCELSIOR  PADS 


Protect  Poultry  Products 

P  ROT  EX  PRODUCTS  are  made  in  our  own  fac¬ 
tories  from  high-grade  excelsior  of  our  own  manu¬ 
facture.  Only  woods  suited  to  this  purpose  are 
used  for  making  the  excelsior. 

Order  your  poultry  supplies  direct  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer — save  money  and  make  sure  of  dependable 
goods. 

PROTEX  Egg  Case  Pads,  11%  in.  sq.,  covered 
with  kraft  paper.  Best  protection  for  eggs  shipped 
in  standard  cases.  50  Pads,  postpaid,  $1.25;  1,000 
Pads,  freight  collect,  $9. 

PROTEX  Chick  Pads,  each,  large  enough  for  25 
chicks.  Save  packer’s  time  and  save  chicks  lives. 
Strictly  sanitary.  50  Pads,  postpaid,  $1;  1,000 
Pads,  freight  collect,  $8. 

PROTEX  Cedar  Nest  Pads  prevent  lice  and  mite 
troubles;  save  labor  and  insecticide.  Try  a  bun¬ 
dle.  50  Pads,  postpaid,  $1.50;  1,000  Pads,  freight 
collect,  $12.50. 

PROTEX  Poultry  Litter  (Brown  Peat  Moss).  Bale 
covers  300  sq.  ft.  1  inch  deep.  Per  Bale,  $3, 


freight  collect;  10  Bales  or  more,  $2.50. 

OTHER  PROTEX  SPECIALTIES 

Baby  Chick  Boxes,  corrugated,  100-chick 

capacity,  per  dozen  postpaid  . $2.75 

Same  in  10-doz.  lots,  per  doz.,  freight 

collect  .  I -90 

Nest  Pads,  Poplar  Excelsior,  per  bundle  of 

50,  postpaid  . . .  1 .50 

Same,  per  1,000,  freight  collect . 10.00 

Cedar  Wood  Wool,  per  bale,  freight  collect..  3.00 
Basswood  Wood  Wool,  per  bale,  freight  collect.  3.00 
“Superfine”  Wood  Wool,  per  bale,  freight 

collect  .  3.25 


Poplar  Excelsior,  per  bale,  freight  collect....  2.00 

Pine  Excelsior,  per  bale,  freight  collect .  1.75 

Order  Direct  From  This  Advertisement. 

We  are  also  equipped  to  supply  Twines,  Staples, 
Paper,  Gummed  Tape  and  all  Poultry  and  Nur¬ 
sery  Supplies.  Special  wholesale  prices  on  large  i 
lots.  Send  remittance  with  order  and  avoid  delay. 
We’ll  gladly  send  free  sample  of  any  item  which 
interests  you.  Tell  us  what  to  send.  Write  for 
free  Price  List  and  Booklets  describing  the  big 
Atlantic  line  of  Poultry  and  Nursery  Supplies. 

ATLANTIC  EXCELSIOR  CO.,  Inc. 
507-A  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 

Eight  Shipping  Points  Keep  Freight  Charges  Low. 


A  paying  flock 
for  next  fall 

Buy 'Kerrs  baby  chicks  now  and  have 
pullets  with  a  fine  laying  inheritance 
ready  for  Fall  and  Winter  laying.  Chicks 
have  same  blood  lines  as  hens  making  the 
great  records  in  leading  eastern  laying 
contests. 


Shipments  Tuesday ,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  of  each  week 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 


No.  of 

White 

Barred 

R.  I. 

White 

chicks 

Leghorns 

Rocks 

Reds 

Rocks 

25 

....  $3.25 

$3.75 

$3.75 

$3.75 

50 

....  6.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

100 

....  11.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

500 

....  52.50 

62.50 

62.50 

62.50 

1,000 

....100.00 

120.00 

120.00 

120.00 

For  Special  Matings  add  3c  per  chick  to  above 
prices.  Write  for  prices  on  blood-tested  stock. 


Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  25%  deposit  required  with 
order;  balance  two  weeks  before  shipment.  Send 
full  remittance  for  quick  shipment.  Send  money 
order,  cheek  or  easli  in  registered  letter.  Kerr’s 
illustrated  Chick  Book  sent  free  on  request. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  9j 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


Reduced  Prices  on 

3  OUR  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 

REDS;  WHITE  W  YANDOTTES;  WHITE,  BAR¬ 
RED  ROCKS;  GIANTS;  BLACK  MINORCAS; 
ANCONAS;  WHITE,  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 
Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  E,  Bucyrus  Ohio 


Reduced  prices  on  i  rouflDil  PlHOIf C  May  8c. 

WHITE  AND  BROWN  LCU  II  U  till  UlllWlVO  June  7c. 

Parcel  post  paid.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  O. 


100*  LIVE  A  H  HI  VAT,  GUARANTEED 


Prices  Effective  May  20th.  SO  100  lOOO 

Ferris  Strain W.  Leghorns  $4.50  S  8.00  S  70 
Brown  Leghorns  -  •  -  4.50  8.00  70 

Barred  Rocks  -  -  •  -  5.50  10.00  90 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  •  -  •  5.50  10.00  90 

Black  Minorcas  -  *  •  6.00  11.00  100 

Mixed  Chicks  -  -  •  4.00  7  00  60 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS  Importeti z50--300  -egg 


Prices  right. 


stock.  Circular  free. 

DAVI1)  HAMMOND.  Cortland.  N.Y. 


B 


ARRED  ROCKS— Trapnested  !  Eggs,  Chicks,  Youngsters. 
Catalog,  details  free  !  Write  A.  L.  SEARLES,  Milford,  N.  H. 


“Select  Grade  A” 
Now  Offered  at 
“Utility”  Prices 


This  week,  we  are  offering  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  the  very  cream  of  chiekdom,  Rosemont 
Select  Grade  A  Chicks  at  the  prices  previously 
quoted  on  our  Utility  Grade.  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  have  been  buying  Rosemont  Chicks  for 
17  years,  and  every  year  they  buy  more  of 
them.  They  must  be  good,  in  fact  they’re  bet¬ 
ter  now  than  ever. 


Immediate  Delivery 

and  Week  of  May  28th 


Select  Grade  A  50  100  500 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  ...$5.50  $10.00  $45.00 
Bd.  Rocks,  R.I.  Beds  6.75  13.00  62.50 

W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyan- 
dottes,  Br.  Leghorns  7.50  14.00  70.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants, 

State  Certified, 

Blood-Tested  . 12.00  23.00  112.50 

Mixed  Chicks  for 

Broilers  .  5.00  9.00  45.00 


1000 

$90.00 

125.00 

140.00 

220.00 

S8.00 


All  shipments  prepaid.  We  guarantee  100%  live 
delivery  plus  complete  satisfaction. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 


jC.YVhite  Leghorns 

This  Guarantee 
Really  Protects 

Early  this  season  we  announced  that 
Lord  Farms  Grade  A  Chicks  would 
be  guaranteed  to  pay  better  than 
any  other  kind.  That’s  the  broad¬ 
est  guarantee  ever  given  by  any 
poultry  breeder,  but  it’s  working 
out  well.  We’re  getting  lots  of 
letters  of  praise,  once  in  a  great 
while  one  of  complaint,  due  to  faul¬ 
ty  delivery.  Every  such  instance  is 
promptly  adjusted. 

MAY  PRICES  MUCH  REDUCED 
Write  for  our  78-page  Year  Book. 
Chock-full  of  common  sense  poultry 
information.  Worth  $1,  but  we  send 
it  FREE. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


QUICK  DELIVERY 
READY  TO  PUT  UP 


The  8x8-ft.  “Amherst”  pictured  above, 
makes  a  fine  Brooder  and  Summer  Col¬ 
ony  House.  Shipped  in  sections  with  roof¬ 
ing  in  roll.  Price  $45  f.o.b.  Roosts,  nests 
and  dropping  board,  $4  extra.  Better  and 
Cheaper  than  home  made. 

I  FREE  CATALOG  pictures  and  prices 
many  designs,  including  Pigeon  Houses, 
Rabbit  Hutches  and  Dog  Kennels. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO„ 

85  Depot  Street,  Randolph,  Mass. 

I  ■  IMflll— 


CHICKS— $6  Per  100 

25  50  100  500 

Buff, White,  Black, Brown  Leg.  $2.00  $4.00  $7.00  S34.00 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes...-  2.50  5.00  9.00  44.00 

Heavy  Broilers .  2.25  4.50  8.00  39  00 

Light  Broilers .  1.75  3.50  B.00  30.00 

100#  delivery.  Circular  free. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  ICKESBFKG,  PA. 


S.C. White  Leghorn  PULLETS*1 [t0oToaweeToiddputi?et": 

Write  for  prices.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  Y.Rihwsy,  N.  J. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimi 

TURKEYS  Helen M.  Baker'^\ 

Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment.  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

I  lit  1 1 1 1 1 1 II II 1 1 ! I II I ! 1 1 II II 11 II i 1 1 ! 1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


Ducklings  and  Chicks  of  the  Finest  Quality 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  postpaid:  12, 
$4;  25,  $7.75;  50,  $15.25;  100,  $30;  500,  $140. 
No  better  Ducklings  at  any  price. 

FAWN  and  WHITE,  also  ENGLISH  PENCILED 
INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS,  from  280-egg 
strain,  postpaid;  12,  $4;  25,  $7.75;  50,  $15.25; 
100,  $30;  500,  $140. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  and  S.C.  RHODE 


ISLAND  REDS,  strong,  lively  chicks:  25, 
$3.50;  50,  $6.25;  100,  $12;  500,  $58. 

TANCRED-BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
BABY  CHICKS,  from  closely  culled,  well  kept 
flocks;  an  income  of  $5  to  $6  per  hen  is  made 
annually:  25,  $2.75;  50,  $5.25;  100,  $10;  500, 
$46;  1,000,  $90,  postpaid.  Also  2,  4  and  10- 
week  olds.  Send  for  price  list. 


FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquii’ies 
ai’e  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  been 
coming  to  our  home  for  51  years.  Since 
its  establishment  I  have  always  read  the 
Publisher’s  Desk  items  first,  the  adver¬ 
tisements  next,  and  the  other  text  matter 
for  50  yeai*s,  has  kept  me  ten  years 
younger.  The  long  acquaintance  with 
E.  S.  Carman  and  later  the  inspiration 
created  by  fi’iend  Collingwood’s  “Hope 
Farm  Notes,”  the  hard-headed  business 
influence  of  the  Dillons,  have  made  life 
more  worth  living  for  me.  Success  to 
you.  M.  c. 

Ohio. 

What  finer  tribute  can  be  paid  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  an  honest  service  and  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  more  than  50  years?  We  have 
no  words  to  express  appreciation  of  such 
letters  from  old  friends  and  it  is  our 
highest  ambition  to  merit  such  commen¬ 
dation.  This  tribute  from  an  old-time 
reader,  conveys  a  friendly  spirit  that 
only  comes  from  long  and  pleasant  asso¬ 
ciations. 

E.  G.  Lewis,  Atascadero  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  land,  oil  and  mining  promoter,  was 
today  en  route  to  McNeill’s  Island  prison 
to  surrender  himself  to  serve  two  terms 
of  five  and  six  years,  running  concurrent¬ 
ly,  to  which  he  was  sentenced  for  misuse 
of  the  mails. — California  Paper. 

At  last  justice  triumphs — and  E.  G. 
Lewis  is  behind  prison  bars.  Had  the 
government  been  successful  in  its  prose¬ 
cution  of  Lewis  in  St.  Louis,  the  many 
thousands  who  were  victims  of  his  Cali¬ 
fornia  operations  would  have  been  pro¬ 
tected.  That  Lewis  will  finally  atone  for 
his  crimes  will  establish  a  respect  for 
law,  but  his  punishment  will  not  return 
the  losses  of  his  victims. 

Between  Nov.  4  and  Nov.  12,  1925,  I 
shipped  17  crates  of  Brussels  sprouts  to 
James  Sawyers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  commission 
merchants,  117  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  It  appeal’s  that  James  Sawyers,  in 
his  will,  bequeathed  an  interest  in  the 
business  to  his  daughter  and  she  decided 
on  or  about  Nov.  12,  1925  to  take  her 
interest  in  cash  ;  a  reorganization  was  the 
result.  The  business  is  now  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  man  named  Morrison.  Sev¬ 
eral  letters  to  him  have  produced  no  re¬ 
sult.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount 
due  me,  but  it  is  between  $60  and  $65. 
Any  effort  you  make  in  the  matter  will 
be  appreciated.  W.  w.  c. 

New  York. 

We  took  this  complaint  up  with  the 
company,  and  have  not  been  able  to  get 
any  settlement.  They  assured  us  from 
time  to  time  that  they  would  have  ample 
funds  to  take  care  of  the  accounts  from 
railroad  claims  that  were  pending,  but 
they  do  not  reply  to  our  letters,  and  no 
adjustment  has  been  made.  We  are  giv¬ 
ing  the  record  for  the  information  of  our 
other  subsci’ibers. 

Is  the  tree  strawberry,  advertisement 
which  is  enclosed,  worthy  of  growing? 

Virginia.  R.  F.  D. 

No !  This  is  one  of  the  novelties 
which  has  been  much  exploited  by  nur¬ 
sery  firms  not  particular  about  their 
reputation.  It  is  not  a  strawberry  at 
all  but  more  resembles  the  raspberi-y.  Its 
only  value  is  for  ornamental  purposes,  the 
fruit  being  of  very  little  value. 

I  enclose  circular  from  Frank  P.  Joyce 
&  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  I  have  received 
special  delivery  letters,  telegrams  and 
telephone  calls  in  regard  to  this  stock, 
and  now  ask  you  for  your  advice  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it.  I  have  good  reasons  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  public  at  large  should  know 
the  facts.  c.  H.  P. 

New  York. 

The  circular  pertains  to  the  Ardsley 
Butte  stock  which  has  been  exploited  by 
another  broker  of  the  notorious  Boston 
Curb  Exchange  through  a  tipster  sheet, 
long  distance  telephone  calls,  etc.  This 
class  of  brokers  constitutes  the  Boston 
Curb  and  can  make  the  price  to  suit  them¬ 
selves.  The  circular  quotes  the  stock 
at  $3.68%  but  no  holder  of  the  stock  can 
sell  it  at  that  pi’ice.  It  is  strictly  a 
“wild-cat”  promotion  which  should  be 
avoided ;  as  well  as  all  bi-okers  operating 
in  the  manner  described. 

MINE  OLA,  L.  I.,  April  26.— District 
Attorney  Elvin  N.  Edwards  started  a 
gx-and  jury  inquiry  today  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  methods  of  the  Official  Automobile 
Ownei’s’  Association,  of  113  West  Forty- 


second  sti’eet,  New  York.  Infonixation 
had  been  given  him,  said  Mr.  Edwards, 
that  the  orgaixization  had  only  about 
$1,500  on  deposit,  although  it  had  col¬ 
lected  more  than  $150,000. 

He  wishes  to  find  out  whether  the  con¬ 
cern  is  in  a  position  to  give  the  service 
held  out  as  an  inducement  to  subscribe. 
Certificates  of  menxbership,  according  to 
Mr.  Edwai-ds,  entitle  holders  to  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  prices  of  gasolixxe,  oil  and 
accessories  at  certaiix  service  stations  and 
to  call  on  the  association  for  bail  up  to 
$5,000  in  case  they  are  arrested  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  law. 

Information  that  memberships  were 
sold  by  agents  for  $29.75,  of  which  the 
agents  retained  $18  for  their  commission, 
has  been  given  the  District  Attorney. 
He  was  anxious,  he  said,  to  interrogate 
two  of  the  agents  for  the  concern  to  as¬ 
certain  what  representations  they  made  to 
prospective  members. 

Mr.  Edwards’s  investigation  was  the 
resxilt  of  a  complaint  made  to  him  by  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Jerry  &  Jack  Tire  Store. 
Inc.,  of  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  who  said  they 
had  agreed  to  act  as  local  representatives 
of  the  association  for  $1,000  a  year,  of 
which  they  were  to  receive  $100  imme¬ 
diately  and  $100  every  month  for  nine 
months. 

On  March  10  the  proprietors  of  the 
store  said  they  received  one  check  for  $50 
and  one  for  $57.50,  signed  by  Nathan 
Meyer,  of  the  Colonial  Arms,  Jamaica, 
Queens,  manager  of  the  association. 
Neither  check,  it  is  said,  was  honored  by 
the  bank  on  which  it  was  drawn. 

The  officers  of  the  association,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Edwards,  ai'e  Maximilian 
Bloom, _  president  and  treasurer,  whose 
home  is  at  1170  Walton  Avenue,  the 
Bronx ;  Frank  Einhorn,  of  1281  Eastern 
Parkway,  Brooklyn,  secetary,  and  Fay 
Fisher,  assistant  secretary. 

The  above  newspaper  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  District  Attorney  of 
Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,  regarding  the 
automobile  service  contracts  or  member¬ 
ship  schemes  speaks  for  itself.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  been  publishing 
the  facts  about  these  propositions  since 
we  first  read  of  the  scheme  some  three 
years  ago.  A  dozen  or  more  such  schemes 
have  come  and  gone  in  that  time.  We 
have  never  believed  the  promoters  of  the 
service  contracts  or  membership  schemes 
could  or  did  carry  out  the  promises  made 
to  secure  signers  to  the  contracts  and 
now  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  merits 
of  the  plan  will  be  passed  upon  by  a 
judicial  tribunal. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  -without  at  least 
one  _  complaint  against  those  sellers  of 
men’s  clothing  who  do  business  through 
canvassers.  Not  only  do  the  garments 
thus  obtained  prove  to  be  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  too  many  instances,  but  there 
appear  to  be  many  three-cornered  dis¬ 
putes  involving  the  customer,  the  sales¬ 
man  and  the  company.  Possibly  the 
trouble  in  some  cases  starts  through  an 
advertisement  such  as  the  following, 
which  appeared  in  a  New  Yoi’k  news¬ 
paper  of  March  27 : 

SALESMEN 
Stop  Wasting  Time 
looking  for  new  business  every  day. 
Sell  the  only  All  Wool  Suit  or  Top¬ 
coat  ever  tailored  to  measure  for 
$18.75,  obtaining  repeat  business. 

$45  salary  and  commission,  j>erma- 
nent  future  assured ;  expei’ience  xxn- 
necessai’y. 

A  guarantee  backed  by  a  $6,000,000 
company  protects  your  customers. 

CANTERBURY  TAILORS, 

20  W.  22nd  St. 

Ask  for  Mi'.  Judd. 

Bureau  representatives  responded  to 
this  advertisement.  They  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  offered  a  salai’y  of  $45  per  week 
but  were  told  that  they  would  have  to 
work  on  a  commission  basis.  They  were 
told  that  in  order  to  obtain  $45  per  week, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  prove 
that  they  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
and  that  they  had  made  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  their  previous  connections. 
No  explanation  was  made  of  the  adver¬ 
tised  phrase,  “experience  unnecessary.” 

Although  the  advertisement  mentions 
suits  and  topcoats  “Tailored  to  measure” 
a  representative  of  the  Canterbui-y 
Tailors  acknowledged  that  the  garments 
were  not  made  to  the  customer’s  measure 
but  that  orders  were  filled  from  X’eady- 
nxade  stocks. 

One  of  the  Bureau  repi'esentatives  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  on  a  straight  commis¬ 
sion  basis  and  was  given  instructions  and 
a  book  of  samples.  Only  a  portion  of 
the  swatches  contained  in  this  book  were 
all  wool,  the  others  for  the  most  part 
being  approximately  50  per  cent  cotton. 
— Better  Business  Bureau. 

The  above  expose  of  a  concern  selling- 
suits  through  agents  is  quite  typical  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  business  is  con¬ 
ducted  as  indicated  by  the  reports  we  are 
constantly  receiving.  There  is  much 
trouble  of  suits,  not  corresponding  with 
the  measurements  given  the  agent  and  in 
many  cases  the  material  is  not  of  quality 
or  color  as  represented.  We  are  publish¬ 
ing  this  item  as  a  word  of  caution  as  to 
giving  orders  for  cheap  clothes  to  agents 
representing  so-called  tailoring  houses. 


I 


The  Hen  and  the 
Dollar-Sign 


F  you  are  to  make  dollars 
grow  out  of  your  poultry,  your 
laying  hens  must  have  plenty  of 
exercise,  fresh  air  and  a  well- 
balanced  ration.  But  this  is  not 
enough — you  must  keep  Oyster 
Shell  before  them  all  the  time. 

The  normal  hen  can  and  will 
produce  more  eggs  if 
she  only  has  sufficient 
shell  material — but  she 
won’t  if  she  hasn’t. 

Pilot  Brand  Oyster 
Shell-Flake  gives  her 


PILOT 

BRAND 

OYSTER  SHELL- 
FLAKE 


the  shell  material  she  needs — 
means  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss,  many  eggs  or 
only  a  few.  It  is  98)^%  pure 
Calcium  Carbonate,  and  egg  shell 
material  is  Calcium  Carbonate. 

Purified,  triple-screened,  odor¬ 
less  and  without  dirt  or  waste! 

It  is  inexpensive — and 
a  real  profit  breeder. 
For  "dollar-sign  hens” 
keep  Pilot  Brand  in 
front  of  them  all  year 
’round. 


FOR  POULTRY 

Sold  Every  where 

OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

One  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


REDUCE  PUFFED  ANKLES 


Absorbine  reduces  strained,  puffy 
ankles,  lymphangitis,  poll  evil,  fistula, 
boils,  swellings.  Stops  lameness  and 
allays  pain.  Heals  sores,  cuts,  bruises, 
boot  chafes.  Does  not  blister  or  re¬ 
move  hair.  Horse  can  be  worked  while 
treated.  At  druggists,  or  $2.60  post¬ 
paid.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions.  Horse  book  5-S  free. 

Grateful  user  writes:  “Have  tried  every, 
thing.  After  3  applications  of  Absorbine, 
found  swelling  gone.  Thank  you  for  the 
wonderful  results  obtained.  “I  will  recom¬ 
mend  Absorbine  to  my  neighbors”. 


ABS 


^^^YOUNG.  Inc  288  Lyman^t.rSprTngtien^ass^ 


MINERALS 
■COMPOUND 


over 

sojjr* 


Booklet 

Free  ..  _ 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Use  the  dip  that’s 
standardized 


ALWAYS  full  strength,  always 
uniform.  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Dis¬ 
infectant  has  a  fixed  carbolic  acid 
coefficient  of  5,  which  means  that  it  is  five  times  as  strong 
as  carbolic  acid.  Being  standardized,  you  always  know 
exactly  how  much  water  to  add  to  make  your  dipping  mix¬ 
ture  right  for  scab,  sheep  ticks,  cattle  ticks  and  hog  lice. 


The  superior  emulsion  it  makes  is  an  outstanding  feature — the  finest, 
milk-white  emulsion  of  any  dip  you  can  buy.  No  settlings,  no 

gathering  oil  streaks  on  top,  no  matter 
how  long  your  emulsion  stands. 

A  powerful  disinfectant  and  destroyer 
of  disease  germs.  Keeps  down  foul 
odors,  makes  living  quarters  healthful. 
Fully  guaranteed. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  In©* 
Ashland,  Ohio 


NOTICE 


FOR  SALE— 60  Acres, House,  Barn, 
Henhouse,  running  water  in  all 
buildings.  7  Cows,  Horses,  Hens, 
Hoes  Tools.  Price  $4000,  *2200  down.  Also  140  Acres, 
House  Si  Barns,  Horses,  Cows,  Hens,  Tools,  on  State 
liiiad  ’  Price  *4300,  *1500  down.  Also  74  Acre  Farm, 
filir  buildings.  Price  *2  100,  1600  down.  Write  to 
HENRY  WULFF.  Ellicottville,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  all  kinds 

A  CATALOG  AND  LIST  FREE. 

EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO. 

Heal  Estate  Dept.  Cambridge,  Maryland 

nEL-MAR-VA  EASTERN  SHORE  MD.  FARMS  FOR  SALE 
U  Free  Catalog.  C.  E.  TURNER,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


FOR  SALE 


Farms  and  Suburban  Property.  Ideal 
Climate,  R.  P.  FREEZE,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  HELP  estates  and  ’  farms. 

Married  and  single.  Written  references  required.  Call  if 
possible.  THE  f  ARMERS'  BUREAU  (AGENCT)  71  W«l  45th  SI..H. ».  C. 


HELP  FURNISHED  FREE  TO  EMPLOYERS — Herdsmen.  Poultrymen,  Milk¬ 
ers.  Teamsters,  Gardners,  Chauffeurs,  Couples,  Private.  Commercial, 
Estates',’  Etc.  LARGER'S  (Agency;  421  Gib  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Subscribers  ’Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  reliable  single  young  man  of  abil¬ 
ity  and  good  habits  and  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  all  branches  of  farming,  on  a  dairy  farm 
in  Southern  Connecticut;  excellent  room  and 
board  in  addition  to  cash  salary;  please  send 
references  and  state  wages  desired  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  3980,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  man  as  herdsman  on  dairy 
farm  in  Southern  Connecticut;  must  thorough¬ 
ly  understand  the  care  and  feeding  of  stock  and 
lie  a  good  dry-hand  milker;  please  state  -cash 
wages  desired  in  addition  to  board  and  room,  and 
send  references  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3979,  edre  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feebleminded;  salary 
$.70  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  in  dairy  barn 
and  help  with  milking;  $00  with  board  and 
room;  send  references  and  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4055,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  man  and  wife,  no  children;  wife  to 
cook  and  general  kitchen  work,  no  laundry 
except  own,  and  kitchen  towels;  man  must  be 
yood  milker  and  understand  cattle  and  help 
wife  with  work  between  milkings;  good  borne, 
good  treatment,  good  wages,  $125  per  month 
and  everything  found;  don’t  answer  unless  you 
want  a  permanent  place;  address  giving  refer¬ 
ences,  age  and  all  particulars.  FAIRVIEW 
DAIRY  FARMS,  Caldwell,  N.  J.  Phone,  2S4. 


5  SINGLE  men  wanted  as  good  dry-hand  milkers; 

willing  to  work  on  farm  or  in  barns  between 
milkings;  only  good  men  looking  for  perma¬ 
nent  positions  need  apply;  wages  $75  per  month 
and  board:  no  Polish,  Russian  or  Irish.  F AIR- 
VIEW  DAIRY  FARMS,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Energetic  single  man  of  good  habits 
to  do  general  work  on  poultry  farm,  one  handy 
with  tools  preferred;  state  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  ADVERTISER  4060,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  herdsman  without  family 
preferred;  capable  of  making  large  yearly 
records  and  grade  A  milk;  must  be  fast  dry- 
hand  milker  and  highly  reliable;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  wanted;  reference  required.  H. 
E.  ROBERTSON,  Robertson  Farms,  York,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  teamster  on  farm,  also 
one  garden  helper;  no  milking.  NV.  B.  STARK, 
Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 

"WOMAN,  general  housework;  plain  cooking,  no 
washing;  small  family;  $40  month;  references 
required.  MRS.  THOMISON,  519  Upper  Moun¬ 
tain  Ave.,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

COUPLE,  clean,  sober,  industrious,  without 
children,  wanted  as  working-  housekeeper  and 
manager  of  bachelor’s  place  in  Ulster  County; 
mod  living  conditions,  year  round  position;  no 
farming  required;  must  be  experienced  with 
poultry  and  small  stock,  also  simple  carpenter¬ 
ing;  am  willing  to  make  share  arrangement; 
state  fullv  experience  and  expectations.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4061,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Young  man,  age  18-22,  for  work  on 
poultry  farm,  30  miles  from  Philadelphia; 
wages  $50  per  month  with  room,  board. 
SCHUYLKILL  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM, 
Inc.,  6  N.  Hanover  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  farmer,  non-smoker,  willing, 
capable  worker;  steady  employment;  village 
fruit  farm,  good  bouse  and  privileges;  state  age, 
weight,  nationality,  wages  and  past  experience. 
GEORGE  L.  COOPER,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  single  man  to  assist  in  barn  work; 

milking  machines  used  but  must  be  good  dry- 
hand  milker;  splendid  conditions;  every  other 
Sunday  off;  $65  month  and  board  to  start.  BOX 
3,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


WOMAN,  Protestant,  white,  good  cook,  baker, 
no  laundry;  permanent  position  private  fami¬ 
ly  on  Long  Island  country  place;  wages  $65; 
give  references,  full  particulars  first  letter.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  4017,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  milk  farm;  wife  to 
board  single  men;  both  must  be  competent 
for  position;  state  age,  wages  expected;  give 
reference.  S.  D.  NEWELL,  Bristol,  Conn. 


WANTED — Farm-hand,  no  drinking  or  smoking; 

$35  per  month,  board,  room;  New  Jersey.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4083,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  for  small  farm;  $40  month,  board,  room; 

state  experience.  ADVERTISER  4086,  care 
liural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  settled  man,  between  35-40,  wanted 
on  poultry  furm,  with  some  farm  experience; 
American;  state  wages  and  how  soon  available; 
Position  is  permanent.  ADVERTISER  4093,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm  by  the 
year;  must  be  first-class  milker  and  general 
farmer;  $75  and  usual  privileges.  BOX  520, 
Cobleskiil,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons, 
women  between  the  ages  of  25  to  35  years,  in 
good  physical  health;  applicants  must  have  had 
equivalent  of  second  year  high  school  education; 
must  be  active  and  of  good  moral  habits;  sal¬ 
ary  .$60  to  $90  per  month  with  full  maintenance 
and  laundry;  located  in  Westchester  County,  40 
miles  from  New  York  City;  promotion  according 
to  ability  and  service;  for  complete  information 
apply  to  LEO  J.  PALMER,  M.  D.,  Superintend¬ 
ent.  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women, 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple;  woman  assist  housework; 

man  develop  poultry  opportunity,  share  profits, 
one  cow,  some  farming,  generally  useful:  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey;  comfortable  quarters;  write 
fully.  ADVERTISER  4095,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 


PRACTICAL,  married,  dairy-poultry  farmer;  two 
milkers,  14  years’  experience.  ADVERTISER 
4036,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  Swedish  man  wishes  position  on  estate 
as  gardener’s  helper,  houseman  or  handy-man; 
good  teamster.  C.  O.  CARLSON,  10  Coles  St., 
Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  N.  Y".  Telephone,  Glen  Cove 
807-Y. 


A  REFINED,  intelligent  lady  wishes  position  as 
housekeeper.  MRS.  H.  JOHNSON,  Spencer- 
town,  N.  Yr. 


COMPETENT  carpenter,  married,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  estate;  can  do  all  repairing  on  build¬ 
ings;  new  work,  concrete,  painting  and  glazing 
ADVERTISER  4065,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent  all  branches; 

single,  good  parentage,  best  personal  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4066,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GERMAN,  24,  single,  clean,  trustworthy,  am¬ 
bitious,  willing  to  work;  German  college  grad¬ 
uate,  4  years  at  U.  S.  A.,  fully  experienced  in 
farm  work ;  wants  for  May  21,  position  on  mod¬ 
ern  farm  with  good  chances  fot;  fast  advance¬ 
ment;  state  wages  and  conditions,  von  BRANDT, 
300  Old  Army  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  man,  middle-aged,  willing 
and  handy  around  poultry  plant.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4076,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  success¬ 
ful,  sober  and  reliable;  man  wants  position 
where  results  will  be  appreciated.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4067,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  agricultural  education  and  experi¬ 
ence;  married,  25;  callable  of  taking  full 
charge  of  herd;  can  deliver  goods:  best  of  ref¬ 
erences;  New  Y’ork  State  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4068,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  or  superintendent;  married,  31, 
Scotch;  wants  position  with  private  estate 
or  large  high-class  farm,  preferably  where  reg¬ 
istered  stock  are  kept;  experienced  feeder  and 
show  fitter,  thorough  knowledge  of  all  branches 
of  farming  and  modern  machinery  and  knows 
how  to  handle  men.  ADVERTISER  4069,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  dairy  farm  manager  open  for  posi¬ 
tion;  experienced  with  registered  cattle,  feed¬ 
ing,  breeding,  calf  raising,  veterinary  work, 
certified  milk  production;  first-class  references 
to  character  and  ability.  ADVERTISER  4070, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  open  for  position  June  1:  single, 
26  years  of  age;  3  years’  experience  with  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys,  graduate  of  Penn  State  short 
courses;  excellent  recommendations;  good  accom¬ 
modations  required.  Address  HOWARD  T. 
PIERCE,  Jr.,  Glencoe,  Md. 


HERDSMAN,  manager,  single,  32,  life  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  charge  small  place.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  no  children,  desires 
position;  wife  willing  to  board  help.  BOX 
7560,  Ardmore,  Pa. 


DAIRY  farmer  desires  position  or  rent  an 
equipped  dairy  farm  on  50-50  basis.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4072,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  3  years’  experience,  poultry 
course  student;  Norwegian;  wants  steady  job. 
ADVERTISER  4073,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  reliable  young  man; 

practical  and  theoretical  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4075,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  work  wanted.  J.  WEDGWOOD,  Madi¬ 
son  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 


Y’OUNG  man,  German,  single,  desires  perma¬ 
nent  position  on  gentleman's  private  estate  or 
dairy;  can  milk  or  run  milking  machine;  good 
teamster;  can  handle  all  kinds  machinery;  please 
give  particulars  to  ERNST  BACKER,  1526  N. 
Myrtlewood  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YOUNG  man,  hard-worker,  single,  22.  wishes 
position  on  farm;  references.  ADVERTISER 
4077,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  capable 
of  taking  entire  charge,  wishes  position;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4078,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  Christian,  45;  some  experience;  wants  in¬ 
side  dairy  or  poultry  place;  $30  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4079,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced  single  young  man 
desires  first-class  position  as  assistant  on  mod¬ 
ern  poultry  farm.  L.  K.  GRUND,  632  Chestnut 
St.,  Arlington,  N.  J. 


MAN  wishes  light  work,  six  hours  daily,  poultry, 
lawns,  furnace,  painting,  useful;  exchange, 
small  cottage  (mother,  self)  and  $5  weekly,  or 
alone  for  room,  board,  fare;  clean  place.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4081,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  married,  age  34,  position  private  estate; 

thorough  knowledge  farm  machiney,  autos,  ex¬ 
perienced  driver,  gardener;  4  years  last  place; 
best  reference.  ADVERTISER  4082,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  single,  wants  position;  20  years’ 
experience;  good  buttermaker.  ADVERTISER 
4084,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  wants- position ;  20  years’ 
experience.  ADVERTISER  40S5,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man  will  assist  experienced  party  in 
poultry  business.  ADVERTISER  4088,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  39,  experi  >ced  dairy,  farm¬ 
ing,  gardening,  fair  carpenter,  painter;  like 
position  private  estate  or  superintendent  small 
place;  Southern  Hudson  Valley,  Northern  Jersey; 
references.  ADVERTISER  4089,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


YOUNG  American  Protestant  couple  desire  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretakers;  man  experienced  poultry- 
man;  no  children;  state  wages,  full  particulars; 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  4094,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  available  immediately; 

sold  estate  and  wish  to  place  him  on  high- 
grade  farm-estate  which  measures  up  to  bis  hon¬ 
esty  and  qualifications;  experienced  in  general 
farming,  estate  management,  maintenance,  or¬ 
chards,  dairy,  horses,  dogs,  floriculture,  gar¬ 
dens,  poultry,  landscaping,  etc. ;  can  design  and 
build  new  estate  economically;  life  experience 
and  references;  wonderful  opportunity  to  secure 
high-grade  man;  salary  $200  per  month  and  per¬ 
quisites.  ADVERTISER  4091,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  farmer,  no  children,  desires 
position  with  house  and-  usual  privileges.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4092,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY'MAN,  working  manager,  married, 
childless;  life  experience;  desires  permanent 
position  where  results  are  appreciated.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc- 


210  ACRES  in  Catskills,  on  State  road,  suitable 
for  boys’  camp,  club  or  private  residence;  main 
building  12  rooms,  2  baths,  improvements,  ten¬ 
ant  house  5  rooms,  bath;  large  barn,  laying 
house,  brooder,  tool,  duck,  ice  houses,  farm  im¬ 
plements;  cost  $25,000,  for  sale  $15,000;  this 
price  would  not  build  the  main  building,  all  in 
first-class  condition.  O.  M.  VAIL,  280  Parkside 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farm,  135  acres;  barn  for  25  cows, 
3  horses;  0-room  house,  water  in  barn  and 
house;  two  miles  from  Borden’s  dairy  grade  A 
plant;  price  $6,500;  00  miles  from  New  York. 
BOX  106,  Washing  ton  vilie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Hear  from  owner,  medium-sized 
farm;  State  road,  good  markets,  well  drained, 
pleasantly  situated;  protected  location.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4037,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Nursery  of  the  late  J.  F.  Jones, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  65  acres  of  land  under  cultiva¬ 
tion;  large  number  of  hardy  nut  trees  including 
new  varieties  developed  by  Mr.  Jones;  also  num¬ 
ber  of  budded  cherry  and  fruit  tree  seedlings  for 
next  Fall  and  Spring  delivery;  nursery  in  fine 
running  condition,  with  well  established  busi¬ 
ness;  unusual  business  opportunity.  Address, 
MRS.  J.  F.  JONES,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


ADIROXDACKS — To  rent  for  Summer,  5-room 
cottage  furnished;  spring  water,  garage,  fine 
view;  price  $150.  SCHUYLER  WINSLOW, 
Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 


65-ACRE  farm,  30  acres  planted  to  potatoes;  im¬ 
proved  residence;  fully  equipped,  stock  and 
tools;  $22,500.  SAMUEL  E.  BENNETT,  Cran- 
bury,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  town  or  suburban 
property,  100-acre  farm  near  Cato;  good  build¬ 
ings.  9  BENTON  ST.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


MUST  sacrifice  productive  home  farm,  53  acres; 

fine  location:  Wayne  County  fruit  belt;  get 
details.  ADVERTISER  4051,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  opportunity — By  reason  of  pending  fore¬ 
closure  arising  out  of  unavoidable  circum¬ 
stances  one  of  the  best  farms  in  Western  New 
York  will  be  offered  at  foreclosure  sale  at  Al¬ 
bion,  N.  Y.,  June  8,  1928.  This  farm  of  156 
acres  situated  $4  mile  off  the  Million  Dollar 
Highway  just  outside  of  Albion  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  farms  obtainable.  15  acres  ex¬ 
cellent  bearing  apple  orchard,  17  acres  young 
orchard,  68  acres  Winter  wheat  with  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  over  2,000-bushel  harvest  this  season. 
Beautiful  old  colonial  house,  modern  improve¬ 
ment  and  electric  lights.  Farm  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  in  every  respect.  Bank  will  aid  in  fi¬ 
nancing  reliable  purchaser  at  a  5%  rate.  Seldom 
is  there  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a  farm  of 
such  character  under  these  conditions.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK  OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
Inquire,  George  H.  Miller,  Agent,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


ON  ACCOUNT  of  wife’s  ill  health  will  sell 
cheap,  21%-acre  poultry,  fruit  and  truck 
farm.  Write  owner,  ANTHONY  ADAMS,  Rt. 
1,  Marydel,  Md. 


GROCERY,  living-rooms,  garage;  no  chain  store 
competition;  doing  good  business;  Finger 
Lakes  region.  ADVERTISER  4059,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


APPLE  orchard,  165  acres,  6.500  12-year-old 
bearing  trees;  Stayman  Winesaps,  Yorks, 
Grimes  Goldens,  Williams  Early  Reds,  Jona¬ 
thans;  new  bean  sprayer;  good  buildings;  on 
paved  State  highway  and  beautiful  river;  $45,- 
000,  sacrifice  price  $12,000:  satisfactory  terms. 
SALE  PICKENS,  Berlin,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 60-aere  farm,  fine  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing;  12-room  house,  basement  barn;  timber; 
would  make  good  hunting  club.  H.  J.  SCHALL, 
Carter  Camp,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  garage  on  State  road,  . 

all  equipped,  with  good  business.  LESLIE 
THOMPSON,  Barre,  Mass. 


FOR  RENT — Country  home,  9  rooms  and  one 
acre  land.  P.  F.  LYNCH,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 220  acres,  sheep  and  cattle,  fenced; 

water,  fruit,  woods;  big  basement  barn,  12- 
room  house;  2  miles  off  State  road,  on  mail 
route,  to  be  paved:  $2,000,  $500  cash.  SUSAN 
GREGORY.  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


90-ACRE  farm,  situated  on  navigable  river, 
within  town  limits;  half  valuable  woodland; 
modern  S-room  brick  dwelling,  electricity,  town 
water,  heat;  modern  100-ft.  chicken  house;  other 
outbuildings;  family  orchard;  price  $16,000  with 
stock,  implements,  etc.  JOSEPH  HAVELKA, 
Milton,  Del. 


WANTED — Land  or  abandoned  farm,  in  hilly 
section,  with  some  trees  and  a  brook  on 
property,  situated  within  ten  miles  of  a  rail¬ 
road  station,  not  more  than  two  hours’  time 
from  New  York  City;  give  description,  location, 
price  and  taxes.  L.  P.  HUTTON,  Room  1215, 
No.  350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  married  man  with  plenty  of  help  avail¬ 
able,  would  like  to  rent  a  large  dairy  farm 
on  shares;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  4062, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  cheap — Am  going  out  of  business, 
reason  old  age;  water  power  feed  mill,  42x70 
two-story  grocery  store  attached  12-room  dwel¬ 
ling,  chicken  bouse,  one  cow  barn,  garden,  stor¬ 
age  sheds  30x60.  5-room  dwelling,  chicken  house, 
garage,  acre  of  ground:  dwelling  house,  13 
rooms,  fully  furnished,  lot  120x175,  barn,  ga¬ 
rage,  ice-house,  chicken  house;  warehouse  on 
railroad  track  30x100.  two  stories:  will  sell  all 
or  separate  to  suit  buyer.  CYRUS  GRAY’, 
Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  dairy  and  fruit  farm  in 
Southern  New  Hampshire.  ADVERTISER 
4074,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VERMONT  farm,  equally  divided,  $10,000  set 
of  buildings  for  less  than  half  cost  of  build¬ 
ings.  BRACKETT,  Hartland,  Vt. 


CHOICE  grade  A  dairy  farm  for  sale:  154  acres; 

running  water,  timber;  excellent  buildings;  all 
improvements;  concrete  road;  ideal  gentleman’s 
estate.  W.  O.  WIGHTMAN,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Good  10-room  colonial  house,  large 
maple  shaded  lawn,  360-ft.  frontage  on  main 
State  road,  Cochecton  turnpike,  3  miles  west  of 
city  of  Newburgh,  2  miles  to  Orange  Lake; 
fruit,  good  water;  bus  at  door;  electricity  and 
phone;  also  have  best  corner  for  road  stand  on 
same  farm  with  250-ft.  road  frontage.  Write, 
GEO.  E.  HARRIS,  Owner,  243  Orange  Ave., 
Walden,  N.  Y.  Phone  11-M. 


200-ACRE  farm  for  sale  on  New  York  State 
highway;  good  buildings;  near  town;  32  head 
cattle  and  machinery  included;  $11,000.  $2,000 
down.  ADVERTISER  4024,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


1  * O II.  PRY  farm,  over  5  acres,  on  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  30  miles  out;  good  for  commuter;  al¬ 
most  new  house;  coops  for  400  hens  and  2,500 
chicks;  near  concrete  road  and  bus;  electric 
service  and  telephone;  price  $6,800,  terms.  HER¬ 
MAN  LUDERER,  Stelton,  N.  J. 


\V  ANTED — Small  farm  cheap,  near  markets; 

cash  price,  description.  TYLER,  685  Fulton 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  fruit  farm  near  Burlington, 
N.  J.;  trees  12  years  old  in  bearing,  all  late 
varieties  of  apples,  now  loaded  with  bloom;  7- 
room  brick  house  with  bath  and  heater;  6-car 
garage;  two  barns;  $12,500;  will  help  finance. 
DR.  MARCUS  W.  NEWCOMB,  Browns  Mills 
In-the-Pines,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 6-room 
fruit;  lot  100x300: 
ZIBELL,  Montvale,  N 


house,  all  improvements; 
for  particulars  write  E. 

.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  dairy  farm,  excellent  soil; 

good  buildings,  plenty  of  water,  big  stream; 
65  miles  from  New  York  City.  HERMAN 
KRAMER,  Blooming  Grove,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY— Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


FINE  extracted  honey,  10-lb.  pail,  within  third 
zone,  clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Y’t. 


HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.; 

$5.40,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails, 
$2  postpaid;  purity  and  satisfaction 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


buckwheat. 

granulated, 

guaranteed. 


EXTRACTED  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1; 

$1.90;  paid  to  third  zone;  sample, 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


10-lb.  pail. 
10c.  FRED 


FOR  SALE — Colt  carbide  lighting  plant  and 
x  Azures,  $50  cash.  FRED  BUSH,  Sanborn, 


PURE  honey,  blend  dark,  5  lbs.,  80  cents,  pos¬ 
tage  prepaid  into  third  zone.  HUGH  G. 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Elderly  people  to  board,  countrv 
home.  ADVERTISER  4058,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  extra  fine,  $2.50 
per  gallon,  by  insured  parcel  post,  prepaid  to 
third  zone;  cash  with  order.  U.  F.  WEBSTER. 
R.  F.  D.  1,  East  Highgate,  Vt. 

UPON  receipt  of  $1.25  will  send  postpaid  5-pound 
pail  our  exquisite  pure  clover  honey.  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Invalid  or  freight  hand  elevator, 
600-lb.  capacity;  good  condition.  SIDNEY 
CROUNSE,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cider  mill  machinery  complete  ex¬ 
cept  power;  must  be  in  first-class  condition. 
JERICHO  CIDER  MILLS,  Jericho,  N.  Y. 


23  COLONIES  bees,  A.  I.  Root  stock,  purebred 
Italian;  ten-frame  Hoffman  hives;  quick  sale 
only.  LESTER  WALDRON,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


CHEMICAL  analysis — Water,  dairy  products, 
minerals,  soil,  fertilizers,  etc.  C.  W.  WIN- 
CHELL,  40  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Elderly  gentleman  or  lady  to  board 
in  Protestant  country  home;  we  have  no  chil¬ 
dren.  ADVERTISER  4063,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN  and  child  tv  ant  room  and  board  on 
quiet  farm  for  Summer;  moderate  rate;  write 
details.  ADVERTISER  4080,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  people  or  semi-invalids  seek¬ 
ing  board  and  care  in  country  home.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4087,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Parents  to  adopt  six-year-old  or¬ 
phan  boy  of  American  parentage;  he  is  sturdy, 
full  of  life  and  likes  the  country  and  animals; 
if  you  are  interested,  write  to  CORNELIA  M. 
OUGHELTREE,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York 
City.  References  exchanged. 


COLLECTOR  wants  antique  fire  arms,  cash  or 
trade.  COLLECTOR,  23  Osborne  St.,  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J. 
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|  ORGANIZED  1 
=  CO-OPERATION  i 


—  A  New  Book 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON  = 


”  This  book  is  written  in  three  parts.  Z 

—  FART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  z 

—  Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters.  ; 

~  PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  Z 
“  and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  I 
”  Organization.  In  ten  chapters.  I 

ZZ  PART  THREE  —  Application  of  Co-  z 

—  operation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Dis-  z 

—  tribution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  ; 

_  chapters.  z 

“  This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-  Z 
ZZ  operative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  Z 
ZZ  books  have  contented  themselves  with  ae-  Z 

—  counts  of  co-operative  work  where  estab-  ; 

—  lished.  It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  ; 
■—  and  exhortation.  This  was  all  good  in  ; 

—  its  time.  But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  ; 

—  Farmers  are  now  committed  to  co-opera-  ; 

—  tion.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  ; 
ZZ  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  ; 
ZZ  principles  and  definite  policies  that  have  ; 
ZZ  proved  successful.  This  book  is  the  first  Z 
~  real  attempt  to  supply  this  want.  Other,  Z 
“  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will  Z 
~  follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the  present  Z 

—  there  is  no  other  book  seriously  treating  Z 

—  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation.  Z 

ZZ  Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

Ez  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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ID.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO.  INC. 
20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


Are  YOU  Still 

Straddling  a  Milk  Stool? 

BUY  a  Burrell  Mil’ker,  and 
throw  away  your  milkstools ! 
Where  Burrell  Milkers  are 
used, milk  stools  are  about  as 
much  up-to-date  as  a  buggy! 

A  Burrell  will  milk  your  cows 
easier,  quicker,  safer  and  better 
than  a  hand  milker — It  Milks  the 
Cows  Clean  !  And  of  mechanical 
milkers,  the  Burrell  is  the  ‘‘dean” ! 
ft  has  been  practically  a  perfect 
milking  machine  for  nearly  two 
decades.  The  quicker  you  come 
to  the  Burrell,  the  sooner  you’ll 
be  milking  your  cows  better. 


Send  for  This  Free  Book 

Every  cow  owner  needs  it — 
whether  he  is  now  milking 
by  hand  or  machine.  It’s  not 
a  mere  catalog,  but  a  32-page, 
profusely  illustrated  book 
which  is  a  guide  in  both  se¬ 
lecting  and  using  a  milking 
machine— backed  by  67  years’ 
experiment  and  experience. 

You  owe  this  book  to  your¬ 
self.  It’s  free.  Send  for  i£  now. 


A  Unadilla  will  save  money, 
particularly  when  snow  covers 
the  ground  and  feed  prices  go 
skylarking. 

Rugged  in  construction,  the 
Unadilla  will  withstand  a  lot 
of  weathering. 

It  makes  and  keeps  silage 
sweet,  succulent  and  produc¬ 
tive.  It  is  good  economy  to 
buy  your  Unadilla  early  and 
take  advantage  of  the  early - 
order  price. 

Discount  for  Cash.  Terms, 
if  wanted .  Send  for  big  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog,  containing  silo 
details  and  information  on 
tubs,  tanks  and  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Robert >. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 


The  Tire  Dc  Lux  a 
Gum-Dipped  for  extra 
strength,  stamina  and 
mileage.  This  tire  is  the 
finest  product  of  the 
world’s  greatest  organi¬ 
zation  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  tires. 


with  a  Tire  to  Meet  Every  Motorist’ s  Need 


Firestone  Dealers  offer  a  complete  line  of  tires, 
each  supreme  in  its  price  class — the  De  Luxe 
Firestone,  the  Oldfield,  the  Courier,  the  Airway. 
All  are  made  by  Firestone  in  the  world’s  most 
economical  tire  plants — an  assurance  of  the  most 
for  your  money. 

Every  car  owner  can  take  advantage  of 
Firestone  economies  in  manufacturing  and  in 
securing  raw  materials  which  mean  a  saving 
of  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  American 
motorists. 

In  the  Far  East  there  are  ten  Firestone 
buying  offices  for  the  purchase  of  crude 
rubber  from  the  native  planter.  In  Liberia, 


independence  from  foreign  rubber  monopoly. 
Firestone  recently  added  to  its  manufacturing 
facilities  the  largest  cordfabricplant  in  the  wo  rid. 
Firestone  distributes  tires  only  through 
regular  service-giving  dealers  direct  from  150 
Factory  Branches  and  Warehouses  —  never 
through  mail  order  houses  or  so-called  special 
distributors. 

You  are  assured  fresh,  clean  tires  along  with 
the  expert  service  and  advice  of  Firestone 
Dealers  —  who  have  been  trained  at 
Firestone  Tire  Repair  Schools  and  Dealer 
Educational  Meetings.  See  the  Firestone 
Dealer  nearest  you.  He  is  prepared  to  save 


Africa,  a  vast  million  acre  plantation  devel-  Ofi erjjftark  you  money  and  serve  you  better,  no  mat- 
opmentis  building  for  Firestone  a  complete  ofOgoMy  ter  what  price  tire  you  want  to  buy. 


OLDFIELD 

A  rugged  tire  warranted  by  Firestone.  Scien¬ 
tific  tread  design;  reinforced  carcass;  specially 
protected  6idewalls. 


COURIER 

Backed  by  Standard  Tire  Manufacturers’ War¬ 
ranty;  anti-skid  tread  with  protecting  ribs  to 
sidewalls;  low  price. 


AIRWAY 

For  the  light  car.  Safety  Tread.  The  Firestone- 
built  tire  for  motorists  seeking  a  good  tire  at  a 
very  low  price. 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  .  « 


^•Ihe  truth 
about  Lightnin 


r  Amazing  facts  about  nature’s  most  terrible 
Gestroyer  of  life  and  property.  Tells  the 
Ganger  spots  during  storms;  how  to  protect 
your  property  against  lightning;  and  scores  of 
other  valuable  facts  everyone  should  know. 
Compiled  by  the  famous  Dodd  System  ex¬ 
perts,  who  have  coped  with  lightning  success¬ 
fully  for  over  40  years.  Every  careful  man 
protects  his  family  and  property.  Why  not  be 
SAFE?  A  copy  of  this  unusual  book  will  be 
sent  you  Free  on  reauest.  Supply  limited. 
Write  today. 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS 

16th  Street  Harrisburg,  Pa 


Pressure 


£ 


Va 21  Atta 
Extra  Heavy 


m 


Yields  more  cider 
without  any  addi¬ 
tional  investment, 
labor  or  power.  Van 
Atta  Presses  have 
given  satisfaction 
for  many  years. 

Write  for  Catalog  R  and  prices 

E.  Bo  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  Inc. 
OLEAN.  N.  Y. 


STAND GO 


umymM^nd 

“  this  book 

FREE 


O  ENEW  your  old  paint 
^  brushes — make  them 
soft  and  pliable  like  new. 

.So  simple  with  Standco  Brush 
Ue-hu-Er.  Send  only  10  cents— h 
pay  packing,  postage,  etc. — and 
wo  will  send  POSTPAID  3^-lb.  of 
this  splendid  brush  cleaner'.  Also, 
we  will  send — absolutely  FREE— 
our  book,  “Paints  and  How  To  Use 
Them.’’  It  will  tell  you  more  about 
paints  and  painting  than  you  ever 
dreamed  of  knowing:  How  to  se¬ 
lect  paint;  what  colors  harmonize; 
what  colors  make  a  room  look 
larger;  how  to  conceal  knots,  etc., 
etc.  No  obligation.  Send  today. 


PAINTS 


Standard  Pigment  Co.  Inc.,  Box  93,  Schuylerville,  N.Y. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
816-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 


QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  year,'  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
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Spring,  Poisoning,  of  Livestock 

By  Albert  A.  Hansen,  Purdue  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


AYE  you  ever  lost  livestock  during 
the  mild  days  of  Spring  in  so  sudden 
and  mysterious  a  manner  that  even 
the  attending  veterinarian  was  puz¬ 
zled?  Painful  experiences  of  this 
kind  can  be  recalled  by  many  farm¬ 
ers,  and  the  blame  is  usually  placed  on  digestive  dis¬ 
turbances,  worms  and  so  on,  and  the  losses  faced 
philosophically. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  vast  amount  of  ex¬ 
perimental  and  field  work  has  been  done  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  forage  poisoning,  in  which  the  botanist  with 
bis  knowledge  of  plants  has  joined  forces  with  the 
veterinarian,  and  the  results  indicate  strongly  that 
many  of  the  hitherto  unexplainable  losses  of  pigs, 
horses  and  other  farm  animals  can  be  attributed  to 
plant  poisoning.  Let  us  apply  this  knowledge  to 
Spring  conditions,  since  the  Spring  months  are  un¬ 
usually  favorable  for  livestock  losses 
of  this  character. 

Perhaps  you  have  lost  pigs  down  by 
the  creek  or  on  overflow  land.  If  the 
animals  developed  staggers,  and  threw 
their  heads  backward  in  a  peculiar 
fashion,  look  around  for  cocklebur 
sprouts.  Investigations  have  shown 
that  during  the  succulent  two-leaf 
stage,  when  the  shoots  possess  a  pair 
of  grass-like  leaves,  (page  792)  cockle- 
burs  are  fatally  poisonous  to  hogs,  par¬ 
ticularly  pigs  as  well  as  to  sheep  and 
even  young  cattle.  If  some  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  still  sick,  feed  them  on  cream, 
milk,  fats  or  oils  and  they  stand  a  good 
chance  of  recovery. 

But  cocklebur  sprouts  are  not  the 


the  pasture,  or  the  telephone  linesmen  worked  on 
some  wild  cherries  and  carelessly  cast  the  trimmings 
where  your  livestock  has  access.  Both  the  young 
sprouts  and  the  wilting  leaves  of  the  common  wild 
cherry  develop  prussic  acid,  one  of  the  deadliest  and 
quickest-acting  poisons  known.  Sprouting  cherry 
stumps  should  be  destroyed  with  a  bucketful  or  two 
of  dry  salt,  but  be  careful  that  salt-hungry  animals 
do  not  have  access  to  the  new  salt,  or  they  may 
gorge  themselves  with  fatal  results. 

Another  poisonous  species  found  along  fencerows 
is  the  common  black  locust,  the  bark  of  which  con¬ 
tains  a  toxin  that  is  dangerous  alike  to  livestock 
and  humans.  Locust,  poisoning  occurs  principally 
among  horses  in  our  experience. 

There  is  little  danger  of  plant  poisoning  in  the 
(•pen  pasture,  although  rape  and  Alsike  clover,  par¬ 
ticularly  after  heavy  dews,  may  cause  a  peculiar 
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only  plants  found  along  stream  banks 
that  may  cause  ti‘ouble.  There  is  a 
parsnip-like  species  frequently  and  in¬ 
correctly  called  wild  parsnip  that  pos¬ 
sesses  tuberous  roots  and  purple  shoots 
that  are  exceedingly  dangerous  to  both 
man  and  beast.  Dig  into  the  ground 
to  uncover  the  fleshy  roots,  which  re¬ 
semble  a  cluster  of  small  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  and  cut  one  of  these  roots  in  half. 

The  odor  will  be  sweet  and  pleasant, 
but  even  more  conspicuous  is  the  glis¬ 
tening  yellow  exudate  that  soon  turns 
reddish.  This  yellow  juieg  contains  the 
poison  which  is  so  potent  that  it  is 
said  the  Indians  used  a  piece  of  the 
root  the  size  of  a  walnut  for  suicidal 
purposes.  The  plant  is  water  hemlock, 
sometimes  called  the  most  dangerous 
species  in  America.  Most  cases  of  so- 
called  wild  parsnip  poisoning  are  real¬ 
ly  due  to  water  hemlock.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  the  poisonous  principle  enters  the 
sprouts,  although  it  is  thought  to  be 
absent  in  the  mature  tops.  Water  hem¬ 
lock  poisoning  usually  takes  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring  months,  and  is  due  to 
grazing  on  the  tender  young  shoots  or 
to  eating  the  fleshy  roots  that  have 
been  exposed  by  freezing  and  thawing 
or  washed  out  by  the  Spring  rains.  All 
farm  livestock  is  susceptible,  and  the 
usual  symptoms  are  violent,  intermit¬ 
tent  convulsions. 

There  is  another  poisonous  species 
found  along  stream  banks  that  is  not  as  common  as 
water  hemlock  and  cocklebur,  a  plant  known  as  the 
cursed  crowfoot  or  buttercup.  Even  as  this  is  being 
written  a  specimen  of  the  dangerous  plant  has  been 
received  from  Dr.  C.  H.  Goddard  of  Pine  Creek.  Ind., 
with  the  statement  that  “this  weed  grows  along  a 
branch,  and  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  has 
poisoned  hogs  on  the  farm  where  it  occurs.  It  poi¬ 
sons  all  hogs,  regardless  of  age;  the  animals  go  blind 
and  can’t  eat,  but  will  recover  in  three  or  four  days 
if  taken  away  as  soon  as  the  trouble  is  noted.”  The 
cursed  crowfoot  can  be  recognized  by  its  buttercup- 
like  appearance  (it  is  a  true  buttercup)  and  the  ex¬ 
tremely  acrid,  burning  juices  which  cause  the  poi¬ 
soning. 

Possibly  your  trouble  has  not  been  on  moist  land, 
but  in  the  fields.  Then  look  for  evidence  of  grazing 
on  wild  cherry  sprouts  growing  along  the  fenc-erow, 
the  commonest  cause  of  livestock  poisoning  in  pas¬ 
tures.  Or  perhaps  the  wind  blew  cherry  limbs  into 


Difference  Between  Poisonous  Boots — T Yater  Hemlock — and  Harmless 

Wild  Parsnip.  Pip.  299 


Dwarf  Larkspur,  the  Cause  of  Livestock  Poisoning  in  the  Spring  Woods.  Fig.  300 


root,  as  well  as  in  the  foliage,  government  investiga¬ 
tors  have  located  a  poisonous  principle  that  causes 
severe  trembles  and  even  death  in  cattle  that  are 
turned  into  the  woods  so  early  as  to  be  practically 
eompelled  to  graze  on  this,  the  only  green  in  sight. 
Growing  in  company  with  the  Dutchman's  breeches 
may  sometimes  be  found  a  handsome  blue-flowered 
species  called  the  dwarf  larkspur  that  also  possesses 
a  fleshy  root  and  that  poisons  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  its  companion  plant. 

Another  comparatively  common  cause  of  livestock 
poisoning  in  wooded  areas  is  the  buckeye  and  its 
relative,  horse  chestnut.  Illness  and  death  is  usual¬ 
ly  caused  during  the  Spring  season  from  grazing  on 
the  sprouts,  or  as  a  result  of  stripping  off  the  buds, 
which  animals  seem  to  enjoy.  Later  in  the  season 
grazing  on  buckeye  nuts  may  cause  trouble.  A 
unique  symptom  exhibited  by  buckeyed  animals  is 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  front 
legs  are  carried  high,  as  though  the  vic¬ 
tim  is  walking  gingerly  on  thin  ice. 

On  almost  any  part  of  the  farm  may 
be  found  jimson  weed  and  pokeroot. 
both  capable  of  causing  livestock  and 
human  losses.  Jimson  sprouts  may  be 
at  fault  or,  later  in  the  season,  grazing 
on  the  entire  plant  while  the  animals 
are  hungry  or  eating  silage  containing 
quantities  of  jimson  may  lead  to  trou¬ 
ble.  A  prominent  symptom  of  jimson 
poisoning  is  marked  dilation  of  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes. 

During  mid-April  of  the  present 
Spring,  Farrel  Shock,  of  Indiana,  un¬ 
earthed  a  fleshy  root  while  plowing. 
Mistaking  it  for  parsnips,  he  and  his 
mother-in-law  tasted  of  a  small  piece 
of  the  strange  root,  and  both  were 
severely  poisoned.  The  remainder  of 
the  root  was  forwarded  by  the  County 
Agent  to  the  writer  for  identification, 
and  it  turned  out  to  be  common  poke- 
root.  Pokeroot  is  a  well-known  poi¬ 
sonous  plant,  held  responsible  for  losses 
of  human  life  as  well  as  livestock.  The 
dangerous  parts  are  the  fleshy  roots 
and  later  on  the  green  berries.  Live¬ 
stock  should  never  be  allowed  to  graze 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  poke- 
root,  at  least  not  when  there  is  danger 
of  pasture  shortage  that  may  drive  the 
animals  to  eating  the  poke. 

There  are  a  number  of  additional 
species  capable  of  causing  livestock 
losses  during  these  gentle  Spring  days, 
but  the  ones  listed  have  from  practical 
experience  proved  to  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  that  the  average  farmer  should 
be  on  his  guard  against.  It  is  a  good 
rule  to  follow  not  to  turn  animals  into 
pasture,  particularly  woodland  pas 
tures,  until  the  desirable  grazing  plants 
have  got  a  good  start,  since  otherwise 
livestock  may  be  practically  starved 
into  tasting  of  forbidden  fruits. 


God’s  Acre 


The  Poisonous  Roots  of  Dutchman9 s  Breeches.  Fig.  301 

type  of  skin  disease  that  is  apparently  limited  to  the 
white  skin  areas.  The  skin  of  affected  animals  some- 
limes  hangs  in  sheets,  and  loss  of  condition  and  even 
death  may  result  if  an  immediate  change  of  pasture 
is  not  made.  All  types  of  farm  animals,  particularly 
hogs,  horses  and  cattle,  are  susceptible  to  this 
strange  malady,  which  is  widespread  in  sections 
where  rape  and  Alsike  are  grown. 

Perhaps  you  have  traced  the  source  of  your  trou¬ 
ble  to  the  woodlot  in  which  you  turned  your  stock 
just  as  soon  as  weather  permitted.  There  are  two 
species  commonly  found  in  woodland  pastures -ca¬ 
pable  of  poisoning  livestock  during  the  Spring  of 
the  year.  One  of  these  is  a  handsome  little  wild- 
flower  known  as  Dutchman’s  breeches  on  account  of 
the  odd,  pantaloon-like  shape  of  the  dainty  white 
blossoms.  Pull  one  of  these  plants  up  by  the  roots — 
the  chances  are  it  will  yield  easily  on  account  of 
growing  in  the  loose  leaf  mold — and  you  will  discover 
that  it  possesses  a  fleshy,  scaly  tuber.  Within  that 


S  MEMORIAL  Day  comes  to  us 
each  year  it  brings  especially  to 
our  minds  the  quiet  burying  grounds 
scattered  over  the  countryside,  which  our  forefathers 
so  fittingly  and  beautifully  called,  “God's  Acre.”  Cer¬ 
tainly,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  customs  that  has 
arisen  from  the  Civil  War,  is  the  idea  of  setting  this 
day  apart  for  the  remembrance  of  our  dead.  It  has 
assuredly  given  impetus  to  the  better  keeping  of  the 
little  country  graveyards.  And  once  a  year,  at  least, 
the  grass  is  trimmed,  and  flowers  are  scattered  like 
bright  embroidery  among  the  white  headstones. 
Even  those  who  through  pressure  of  cares  and  the 
burden  of  years  have  grown  neglectful,  have  then 
memories  stirred  at  this  season,  and  feel  the  desire 
to  give  that  care  to  the  graves  in  the  family  plot, 
that  should  be  a  regular  and  precious  duty. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  know  that  many  cerne- 
1  cry  associations  are  being  formed  in  rural  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  with  the  idea  of  beautifying  and  proper!.' 
maintaining  the  local  cemeteries.  Much  can  be  done 
by  even  a  few  people  working  together  on  a  project 
of  this  kind,  and  many  who  have  moved  from  the 
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community  and  find  it  difficult  to  care  for  their  own 
plot,  willingly  contribute  the  small  sum  required  in 
dues  each  year,  knowing  that  the  graves  in  which 
they  are  interested  will  be  properly  cared  for. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  more  is  not  done  to 
beautify  and  dignify  the  country  graveyard,  by 
proper  landscaping.  The  planting  of  a  few  shrubs 
nnd  trees,  broad  paths  and  good  driveways  through 
a  cemetery,  mean  so  much  in  beauty  and  comfort, 
yet  too  few  have  them. 

Those  of  us  who  have  visited  any  of  our  national¬ 
ly-known  cemeteries  have  admired  their  beauty,  and 
wished  that  it  might  be  more  general.  They  are 
certainly  an  inspiration,  and  in  these  days  of  auto¬ 
mobile  travel  can  be  visited  by  many  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  the  opportunity.  Beautiful  “Sleepy 
Hollow”  at  Concord,  Mass.,  is  one  that  will  well  re¬ 
pay  the  visitor.  To  me  there  is  an  indescribable 
charm  about  this  lovely  spot.  While  carefully  tend¬ 
ed,  nature,  not  art.  is  uppermost  in  its  arrangement. 
Little  hills  and  glades,  the  peace  and  mystery  of 
mighty  trees,  as  well  as  more  formal  arrangement 
of  shrubs  and  flowers,  attract  the  eye  and  cast  a 
spell  of  peace  and  holy  calm.  I  am  not  one  of  the 
moderns  who  decry  the  old-time  poets  and  novelists ; 
scornfully  setting  them  aside  as  of  little  worth,  be¬ 
cause  they  sang  of  ideals  and  held  sentiment  as  of 
greater  worth  than  murky  realism.  So  I  have  from 
childhood  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Tlioreau  and  Louisa  Alcott.  To  me  it 
was  a  high  privilege  to  stand  by  their  quiet  head¬ 
stones  and  recall  some  cheering  verse  or  lofty  sen¬ 
timent  that  their  hand  once  penned.  The  great  pines 
above  Emerson’s  grave  seemed  to  whisper  once  more, 
on  the  peaceful  Sunday  that  I  stood  beneath  them, 
the  immortal  maxims  that  have  caused  his  name  to 
live.  I  felt  that  it  would  have  been  worth  taking  a 
much  longer  journey  than  I  had.  for  the  privilege  of 
looking  on  the  spot  where  these,  great  ones  lie  sleep¬ 
ing. 

Mount  Auburn  cemetery  at  Cambridge  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  Here  lie  the  Longfellows  and  Lowells, 
among  many  other  notables.  “Sweet  Auburn,” 
I.owell  calls  it  in  his  tender,  beautiful  poem,  “The 
First  Snowfall.” 

Gettysburg  and  Arlington  are  two  other  cherished 
spots  to  which  I  look  back  in  memory.  I  happened 
to  visit  them  after  the  others  I  have  mentioned,  so 
they  seem  to  place  themselves  in  that  order  when  I 
write.  I  believe  that  every  patriotic  American 
should,  if  possible,  visit  these  two  great  cemeteries, 
if  for  nothing  else  than  to  obtain  a  new,  patriotic 
vision.  Especially  should  the  young  people  of  our 
country  make  a  pilgrimage  there.  How  much  better 
it  would  be  to  save  money  for  this  purpose  than  to 
fritter  it  away  on  movies  and  cheap  amusements.  I 
cannot  imagine  anyone  viewing  those  seemingly  end¬ 
less  curving  lines  of  white  headstones  at  Gettysburg, 
or  the  “Field  of  Dead”  in  Arlington,  where  lie  the 
Civil  War  veterans,  without  having  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  what  our  Union  has  cost.  And  I  think 
very  poorly  of  one  who  can  look  on  these  manifold 
graves  without  a  lump  in  the  throat  and  a  high  re¬ 
solve  to  live  worthy  of  those  who  lie  there.  In  Get¬ 
tysburg  we  have,  too,  the  spot  where  Lincoln  gave 
tbe  immortal  address,  and,  also,  the  mighty  battle¬ 
field  that  is  adjacent  to,  and  surrounding  the  ceme¬ 
tery.  Here  a  particularly  satisfying  thing,  is  to  see 
memorials  to  the  brave  men  of  both  the  North  and 
tbe  South.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  monuments 
oml  statues  standing  in  the  midst  of  farms,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  alongside  of  barns  and  gardens.  I  wonder  does 
the  pulse  of  those  who  work  there  quicken  as  they 
go  about  their  peaceful,  daily  round,  or  does  constant 
association  with  these  stirring  reminders  make  them 
indifferent? 

Arlington  i,s  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cemeteries 
I  have  ever  seen.  I  visited  it  at  Easter  time  when 
everything  was  beautiful — velvety  grass,  trees  and 
budding  flowers.  I  shall  never  forget  the  noble  view 
from  tiie  portico  of  Arlington  House ;  immediately 
in  front,  the  gentle  slope  of  the  cemetery ;  at  its 
foot,  the  historic  Potomac ;  and  on  the  farther  shore, 
Washington,  with  Monument  and  Capitol  Building 
standing  out  as  dominant  figures  in  the  landscape. 
How  simple  and  how  beautiful  is  the  tomb  of  the 
f'nk no wn  Soldier !  Dignity,  mystery,  and  heart¬ 
breaking  reality  seem  all  enshrined  in  the  silent 
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Calyx  Sprays 

EARS. — Pear  trees  should  be  sprayed  within 
fhi'ee  or  four  days  after  the  petals  fall.  This  is 
*'  uy  important  application  as  it  is  directed  against 
'*  *‘lrj?e  number  of  the  more  important  pests  attack- 
‘"s  the  pear.  The  formula  is :  Lime,  30  to  40  lbs. : 
C(|pper  sulphate,  2  lbs.:  arsenate  of  lead,  2%  lbs. 


(powder )  :  nicotine  sulphate,  1  pint ;  watered  to 
make  100  gallons. 

Lime-sulphur  solution  is  not  used  after  the  blos¬ 
som  on  pears  because  of  the  danger  of  foliage  injury. 
For  those  not  wishing  to  use  the  lime  and  copper 
sulphate  mixture  the  following  dry  mix  spray  may 
be  substituted :  Hydrated  lime,  S  lbs. :  superfine  sul¬ 
phur,  16  lbs. :  calcium  caseinate.  S  ozs. ;  water  to 
make  100  gallons. 

These  spray  materials  are  easily  mixed  by  using 
the  pressure  from  the  spray  gun  to  force  the  ma¬ 
terials  through  a  screen  built  to  fit  the  opening  in 
the  top  of  the  spray  tank.  Screen  no  coarser  than 
common  door  screen  should  be  used  and  the  wooden 
sides  should  be  at  least  10  inches  high  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  material. 

Usually  by  the  time  petals  have  fallen  from  the 
blossoms  the  psylla  eggs  are  completely  hatched,  and 
the  young  nymphs  are  susceptible  to  the  lime  and 
nicotine.  A  thorough  calyx  application  used  to  fol¬ 
low  up  a  cluster  bud  spray  of  strong  lime-sulphur 
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frequently  gives  commercial  control  of  the  psylla  for 
the  season.  Nymphs  of  the  false  tarnished  plant  bug 
that  cause  one  type  of  knotty  pears,  are  also  de¬ 
stroyed  by  this  application.  A  number  of  chewing 
insects  including  the  leaf  roller,  green  fruit  worm, 
and  plum  cureulio  are  poisoned  with  the  arsenate  of 
lead,  and  the  spray  forced  into  the  calyx  cups  will 
destroy  the  codling  moth  larvrn  that  attempt  to  en¬ 
ter  the  fruit  through  the  calyx.  Infection  from  pear 
scab  is  prevented  by  the  copper  sulphate  or  sulphur 
in  the  spray  mixture. 

APPLES. — The  apple  calyxes  usually  close  within 
about  one  week’s  time  after  the  petals  fall.  Usually 
spraying  is  started  when  the  last  of  the  petals  are 
falling  to  be  able  to  complete  the  application  on  time. 
However  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  spray  too 
early  as  bees  and  other  insects  working  in  the  flowers 
may  be  destroyed.  The  object  of  spraying  before  the 
calyx  closes  is  to  place  a  dose  of  poison  in  the  calyx 
cups  which  wrill  prove  destructive  to  the  codling 
moth  larvae  that  attempt  to  enter  by  this  route  a 
few  weeks  later.  Leaf  rollers,  green  fruit  worms, 
canker  worms,  bud  moth  larvae,  cureulio,  lesser  apple 
worms,  and  the  apple  and  thorn  skeletonizer  are 
some  of  the  insects  poisoned  by  this  spray.  The  eggs 
of  the  red  spider  are  usually  hatched  by  the  calyx 
period  and  the  lime-sulphur  will  destroy  many  of 
these  pests. 

If  apple  red  bugs  have  been  injurious  they  ai’e  best 
combated  at  this  time  by  adding  nicotine  sulphate 
to  the  spray  mixture.  Thfcse  active  insects,  easily 
recognized  by  their  brilliant  red  coloration  in  the 
younger  stages,  cause  the  red  stippled  effect  on  new 
foliage  and  the  dimpled  and  gnarled  apples  with 
more  or  less  angular  russet  markings. 

The  calyx  application  during  some  seasons  may  be 
the  principal  scab  spray  so  it  is  vitally  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  this  disease  to  protect  the 
new  growth  with  a  fungicide  as  soon  as  the  petals 
have  dropped.  The  formula  is :  Lime-sulplmr,  2 y2 
gallons;  arsenate  of  lead,  2 y2  lbs.  (powder);  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate,  1  pint ;  water  to  make  100  gallons. 
(Omit  the  nicotine  when  red  bugs  are  not  present.) 

s.  W.  HARMON, 


A  Seed  Potato  Plot 

T  MAY  not  yet  be  too  late,  though  this  is  an  early 
Spring,  to  suggest  desirability  of  planting  a  seed 
plot.  This  plot  should  be  planted  by  tuber  units, 
which  means  planting  selected  tubers,  one  at  a  time, 
in  succeeding  hills.  Good  tubers  with  sixr  face-borne 
diseases  can  be  made  into  good  seed  by  treating 
them,  but  seed  treatment  will  not  make  good  seed 
out  of  culls,  nor  control  any  of  the  internally-borne 
diseases. 

Plant  good-sized  sets,  containing  not  less  than  iy2 
to  2  ounces  each.  Tubers  of  a  limited  range  of 
weight  are  ‘desirable,  to  permit  tuber  units  all  to 
be  made  of  the  same  number  of  hills  and  have  the 
seed  pieces  uniform  in  size.  Seven  to  nine-ounce 
tubers  are  considered  best  for  the  purpose. 

The  tuber  is  cut  lengthwise  through  its  central 
axis  into  two  equal  parts,  cutting  through  the  cluster 
of  eyes  at  the  terminal  end.  then  crosswise,  form¬ 
ing  four  blocky  seed  pieces.  The  quarters  are  plant¬ 
ed  consecutively,  a  double  space  being  left  between 
each  tuber. 

The  appearance  of  the  plants  will  likely  present 
many  marked  differences  between  the  various  units. 
The  tuber  units  should  receive  careful  study  for  the 
presence  of  diseased  or  abnormal  plants,  and  only 
those  which  are  most  uniform,  vigorous  and  healthy, 
should  be  retained. 

Sufficient  and  proper  spraying  with  Bordeaux,  SO 
gallons  per  application  per  acre,  is  necessary,  and 
with  arsenicals  to  control  leaf-chewing  insects  is  a 
necessary  precaution  where  these  pests  occur;  usual¬ 
ly  five  or  more  applications.  j.  a.  Macdonald. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada. 


Seen  in  Virginia 

(Editorial  Correspondence) 

Part  I 

WO  weeks  ago  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Va.,  ap¬ 
ple  blossom  festival  was  held,  an  annual  event. 
Up  that  valley  from  Gettysburg,  through  Winchester 
and  beyond,  there  are  said  to  be  10.000,000  apple 
trees,  and  when  in  blossom  they  make  considerable 
of  a  flower  garden.  The  good  roads  in  that  part 
of  1  irginia  attract  automobiles,  and  this  year  there 
was  an  immense  apple  blossom  parade,  with  cere¬ 
monies  at  V  inchester  by  Gov.  Byrd,  who  flew  over 
from  Richmond.  A  young  woman  whose  face  shows 
character  and  good  sense,  as  well  as  good  looks,  was 
crowned  Queen  Shenandoah  V,  and  with  her  court 
of  a  dozen  or  more  princesses,  made  a  pleasant  con¬ 
trast  with  the  so-called  “bathing  beauties”  and  movie 
stars  often  flaunted  in  the  newspapers. 

This  apple  blossom  parade  was  fitting  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  interest  people  of  the  Old  Domin¬ 
ion  have  in  a  great  agricultural  industry.  There 
were,  of  course,  many  from  other  States  on  hand, 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Virginians  considered  it 
their  display  and  had  wholesome  pride  in  it. 

One  way  to  get  what  may  be  called  almost  a 
birds-eye  view  of  a  large  stretch  of  this  apple  valley 
is  to  approach  it  from  the  lower  side  by  the  Lee 
Highway.  This  winds  up  the  mountain  through  a 
gap  where  suddenly  one  reaches  the  summit,  and 
the  broad  Shenandoah  Valley  with  its  apple  or¬ 
chards  comes  into  view,  many  miles  on  a  clear  day, 
as  when  I  saw  it.  On  the  Luray  side  is  the  Blue 
Ridge  we  found  on  our  maps  in  the  school  days 
when  it  was  the  custom  to  study  geography,  and  they 
are  truly  blue  and  long  in  extent.  The  apple  valley 
is  flanked  with  shorter  and  more  broken  ranges  of  the 
Appalachin  system,  a  genuine  “land  of  the  sky,”  the 
air  so  stimulating  to  one  accustomed  to  the  low¬ 
lands. 

Apple  blossoms  are,  of  course,  merely  partial 
promise  of  a  crop.  There  is  tillage  and  much  spray¬ 
ing  to  be  done,  as  well  as  careful  harvesting,  before 
there  is  anything  to  put  into  storage  or  on  the  open 
market  early.  Prices  of  the  past  season  made  stor¬ 
age  profitable  for  some  farmers  who  took  this  ven¬ 
ture,  but  it  is  usually  some  one  other  than  the  grow¬ 
er  who  makes  the  big  profits  from  storage,  though 
sometimes  a  big  loss  is  handed  to  the  middleman. 

These  Virginia  apple  blossoms  are  the  earliest  of 
great  commercial  importance  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.  Later  New  York  State  makes  a  great  dis¬ 
play  in  this  line. 

There  is  other  farming  than  apples  and  peaches  in 
these  Virginia  valleys.  Wheat  is  a  staple  crop,  usual¬ 
ly  dependable,  though  this  Spring  it  looks  poor,  be¬ 
cause  of  fly  damage  and  lack  of  Winter  snow  cover¬ 
ing.  Here  and  there  are  local  flour  mills  doing  an 
important  business.  I  found  one  sizable  mill  where 
extensive  remodeling  is  being  done,  which  will  give 
it  equipment  comparable  in  quality  with  the  large 
plants,  w,  w.  h. 
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Notes  from  a  Jersey  Garden 

When  Spring  weather  arrived  a  few 
days  ago  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for 
the  weather  to  be  chilly  or  cold  again 
this  season,  but  today  the  air  is  extremely 
raw,  and  it  goes  to  show  how  quickly  the 
wind  can  change  and  possibly  spoil  all 
our  ideals  for  a  time.  In  spite  of  all 
this  the  garden  looks  bright  and  pros¬ 
perous  and  some  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
have  done  extremely  well.  The  Forsy- 
thias  have  been  exceedingly  fine,  the 
bright  yellow  of  the  Yiredissima  particu¬ 
larly  so.  Calycathus  or  strawberry  shrub 
is  just  showing  its  handsome  dark  brown 
sweet-scented  flowers,  and  this  “shrub” 
brings  pleasant  memories  to  many  of  the 
“old  homestead”  of  earlier  days.  A  look 
from  the  window  as  I  write  shows  a  mass 
of  brilliant  pink  entirely  _  covering  the 
ground  at  one  spot,  and  this  is  the  well- 
known  mountain  or  moss  pink  (Phlox 
subulata)  which  is  an  extremely  hardy 
perennial  and  seldom  fails  to  give  satis¬ 
faction,  as  it  is  easily  grown  almost  any¬ 
where.  Vinca  minor  or  small-leaved 
myrtle  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and  its  light 
blue  flowers  give  a  fine  contrast  with  the 
dark  green  leaves  which  cover  the  ground 
entirely. 

Pansies,  of  course,  are  in  full  bloom, 
and  the  pretty  little  grape  hyacinth  has 


Dangerous  Two-leaf  Stage  of  Cocklebur 
Sprout.  (See  page  790) 


just  finished  for  the  season.  The  Japan 
quince  with  its  bright  scarlet  flowers  now 
makes  a  fine  show,  and  is  always  a  strik¬ 
ing  object  when  in  bloom.  This  also 
makes  an  excellent  hedge  plant,  and  its 
sharp  thorns  and  stocky  growth  will  not 
only  keep  out  trespassers,  but  will  also 
keep  even  a  neighbor's  dog  at  bay.  Japa¬ 
nese  zebra  grass  seems  to  be  late  in  start¬ 
ing  this  season,  and  has  not  grown  enough 
as  yet  to  show  any  of  its  characteristic 
leaves,  but  with  more  sun  and  heat  it 
will  undoubtedly  soon  make  up  for  lost 
time.  Lilacs  are  just  beginning  to  show 
a  little  color,  and  a  close  inspection  at 
this  period  is  well  worth  the  time  and 
trouble —  if  it  can  be  called  a  trouble — 
as  considerable  information  can  be  gained 
thereby.  Thus  the  size,  shape  and  color 
of  leaves  give  an  extremely  good  idea  of 
what  the  flowers  will  be.  Some  of  the 
double  varieties  are  particularly  fine. 

The  geraniums  hei’e  are  now  all  in  large 
pots,  and  are  being  hardened  off  in  a 
small  greenhouse  or  frame,  the  object  in 
ibis  is  to  get  large  plants  for  immediate 
bloom,  and  notwithstanding  that  they 
have  flowered  all  Winter  they  look  thriv¬ 
ing  and  by  hardening  them  off  well  they 
will  receive  little  or  no  shock  when  set 
entirely  out  of  doors.  Aquatic  plants  in 
the  water  garden  here  are  just  beginning 
to  grow,  and  the  Japanese  Calamus,  with 
its  handsomely  striped  leaves,  is  already 
making  a  fine  show.  Pond  lilies  seem  to 
be  just  starting,  as  also  are  the  Myriop- 
hyllum  or  parrot’s  feather.  Nelumbiums 
or  lotus,  however,  have  made  no  start  as 
yet,  but  the  roots  are  all  right  and  will 
no  doubt  soon  get  busy.  All  that  is  need¬ 
ed  is  a  little  more  sun  and  heat.  The 
goldfish  are  extremely  lively  and  also 
hungry,  and  some  are  not  only  very  large, 
but  extremely  high  colored.  The  writer 
has  been  striving  for  years  to  get  a  strain 
of  brilliant  red  ones  by  eliminating  all 
poorly  colored  stock,  and  retaining  only 
the  finer  strains,  and  the  result  is  now  ap¬ 
parent  to  even  the  casual  observer  by  the 
deep  scarlet  color  and  hardy  constitution. 

Artemisia  stelleriana,  the  old  “dusty 
miller”  of  our  grandmother’s  garden,  is 
one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  perennial  plants, 
and  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  white 
border  for  flower  beds ;  its  semi-trailing 
habit  of  growing  close  to  the  ground,  and 
its  clear  silvery-white  color,  makes  it  not 
only  a  very  useful  but  rather  striking 
plant.  Hardy  Chrysanthemums  have  win¬ 
tered  over  finely,  and  are  making  already 


a  good  strong  growth,  and  have  promise 
of  much  good  to  come.  The  large  Eng¬ 
lish  daisies  that  were  planted  out  here 
this  Spring  are  much  checked  by  the  cold 
winds,  but  are  now  just  recovering,  and 
the  pale  yellow  English  primrose  is  now 
in  full  bloom  in  the  garden  of  a  neighbor. 
This  reminds  me  that  one  of  the  most 
striking  plants  seen  last  Summer  was  the 
Siberian  wallflower  (Cherianthus  Al- 
lioni)  whose  deep  yellow  flowers  give 
a  color  that  always  seems  to  be  scarce  in 
the  usual  garden.  h.  w.  hales. 


1  apply  whitewash  or  any  available 
remnant  of  cold  water  paint,  which  is 
mixed  with  a  generous  dose  of  Paris 
green.  This  mixture  is  easily  and 
quickly  spattered  on  by  a  flat  brush  or 
whisk  broom.  No  rabbits  or  mice 
touched  trees  and  shrubs  thus  treated. 
The  apple  and  peach  borers  seem  to 
consider  trees  thus  painted  as  though 
they  were  fence  posts.  We  found  hard¬ 
ly  any  borers  on  the  trunks.  w.  e. 

Pennsylvania. 


Notes  from  Texas 

All  the  new  growth  on  most  kinds  of 
grapes  was  killed  by  frost  in  the  middle 
of  April.  We  had  pecan  trees  in  nur¬ 
sery  row  not  over  two  feet  high  that 
were  covered  with  catkins  and  bid  fair  to 
set  a  heavy  bloom.  I  was  anxious  for 
these  trees  to  bear  this  season,  as  some 
of  them  would  have  been  a  show.  A  va¬ 
riety  called  Halbert  is  almost  a  freak 
when  it  comes  to  early  bearing.  The  new 
growth  on  these  trees  was  killed  and 
away  went  my  pecan  crop.  I  am  sure 
the  frost  has  greatly  reduced  the  fruit 
crop  in  Texas  and  we  figured  on  having 
a  big  one.  Texas  has  had  some  freak 
weather  this  year,  there  having  been  11 
inches  of  snow  in  April.  In  1876  we  had 
a  hard  freeze  in  June  that  killed  the 
corn,  but  we  did  not  have  any  snow.  I 
have  noticed  that  they  are  now  claiming 
radio  is  the  cause  of  all  this  freak  weath¬ 
er.  When  they  first  began  to  put  up  tele¬ 
phone  poles  here  in  the  South  the  people 
claimed  they  would  cause  great  storms 
and  other  disasters. 

This  season  is  really  a  month  late.  The 
trees  that  usually  bloom  the  first  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  bloomed  this  year  the  first  of 
March.  It  is  likely  that  we  will  not  have 
a  heavy  peach  crop,  for  during  blooming 
time  the  wind  was  so  high  that  bees  and 
insects  could  not  fly  to  carry  pollen.  Lots 
of  the  peaches  that  escape  frost  may  fall 
off.  I  doubt  that  the  winds  carry  much 
fruit  blossom  pollen,  for  the  pollen  of 
fruit  blossoms  is  sticky  and  can  only  be 
carried  by  insects.  I  have  noticed  that 
if  it  is  real  windy  when  peaches  and 
plums  bloom  and  We  have  no  still  days 
we  are  likely  to  have  a  short  crop. 

Here  in  the  South  we  raise  different 
races  of  blackberries  from  those  that  are 
raised  in  the  North.  Most  of  the  berries 
here  in  the  South  seem  to  be  hybrids  be¬ 
tween  the  blackberry  and  the  dewberry. 
They  must  all  be  pollinated.  Most  all  the 
northern  berries  get  ripe  in  July,  and  our 
races  of  berries  get  ripe  in  May  and 
June  for  us.  However,  I  have  been  told 
the  McDonald,  a  popular  berry  here,  is 
getting  to  be  largely  planted  at  the  North. 
The  new  Young  or  Aulo  berry,  it  seems, 
will  be  a  leader  here  in  the  South. 

J.  E.  FITZGERALD. 


Carrot  Culture  in  Delaware 

Carrots  require,  for  best  results,  a  deep, 
friable,  sandy  loam.  The  time  to  plant  is 
the  first  time  the  land  can  be  worked  in 
March ;  for  late  planting  midsummer.  I 
planted  a  few  rows  in  my  garden  about 
the  middle  of  July,  and  they  made  beau¬ 
tiful  roots  for  table  by  November.  For 
main  crop,  May  is  the  best  time  to  plant. 

For  field  acreage,  have  rows  as  narrow 
as  you  can  to  get  a  horse  through,  about 
26  "to  30  inches.  Plant  very  shallow  and 
just  barely  cover  the  seed.  If  you  cover 
too  deep  and  a  crust  should  form  they 
will  never  come  through.  They  are 
usually  hard  to  germinate,  and  are  a 
very  delicate  plant.  Just  as  they  are 
breaking  through  commence  to  cultivate 
and  then  continue  stirring  the  ground  un¬ 
til  they  are  laid  by. 

There  will  have  to  be  several  workings 
with  the  hand  hoe  and  if  weeds  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  a  start  it  will  be  very  tedious 
and  expensive  to  grow  a  good  crop. 
Gradually  thin  out  to  8  to  10  inches,  pull¬ 
ing  the  dirt  somewhat  towards  the  plant. 
It  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  can  be  left 
out  all  Winter,  in  Delaware,  but  it  is  best 
to  store  about  December  1  because  in  mid- 
Winter  often  the  ground  is  frozen  hard 
and  you  cannot  get  them  out. 

Carrots  are  one  of  the  best  root  crops 
grown  for  both  humans  and  animals,  and 
the  reason  they  are  not  more  universally 
grown  is  that  they  require  such  persistent 
care,  so  much  hand  work.  Feed  them  in 
February  to  your  team  ;  it  soon  puts  them 
in  fine  condition,  and  dairy  stock  relish 
them  above  all  roots,  but  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  grow  them  for  your  own  use,  and 
generally  they  bring  a  good  price  com¬ 
mercially.  I.  8.  WINFREE. 

Wicomico  Co.,  Md. 


Garden  and  Fruit  Pests 

In  an  article  on  page  572  on  protect¬ 
ing  vegetables  from  the  ravages  of 
birds,  the  use  of  black  cotton  thread 
is  suggested.  An  improvement  of  the 
scheme  consists  in  tying  an  elastic  rub¬ 
ber  band  to  either  end  of  the  post  or 
stick.  The  thread  is  fastened  to  the 
rubber  with  enough  tension  to  keep 
the  string  always  taut. 

Recently  a  number  of  cases  of  dam¬ 
age  to  trees  by  rabbits  was  mentioned. 
Bridge-grafting  is  usually  done  too 
late.  Prevention  is  therefore  better. 
We  lost  some  trees,  and  a  few  years 
ago  almost  all  raspberries,  as  rabbits 
ate  the  tender  bark.  Now  in  late  Fall 


Honey  Vinegar 

How  can  I  make  vinegar  from  honey? 
Books  on  uses  of  honey  have  nothing  to 
say  about  this.  c.  J.  w. 

Hatboro,  Pa. 
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Write  for  information 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today— not  next  week 
or  next  month,  but  NOW! 
15uy  our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Orates  at  FACTORY  PRICKS 
and  SPRING  DISCOUNTS! 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Height*,  Ohio 


H AUCK  “One  Man”  Weed  Burners 


The  Modern,  Sure  Way  to  Kill  Weeds 
Use  kerosene  and  burn  them  green— seeds 
and  stalks.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  half  old 
methods.  Used  by  road  commissioners,  coun¬ 
try  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers.  Does  3 
men’s  work.  Write  for  booklet  and  details. 
HAUCK  MFC.  CO..  123  10th  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Binder  Twine 

In  5  and  8  pound  balls.  Best  quality  guaranteed  Farmer 
agents  wanted.  Send  for  samples  and  our  low  price  for 
19-28.  Til EO.  BURT  A  SONS,  Box  15,  Melrose,  O 


ft  an  old  and  established 
magazine  of  the  poetry 
of  the  farm,  the  country 
side,  the  heart  and  the"  home.  Send  for  sample  copy. 

Address  “THE  COUNTRY  BARD,”  Madison,  N.  J. 


“The  Country  Bard’ 


TRANSPLANTED 
Strawberry  Plants 

Best  for  May,  J une  and  J uly  planting. 
J  ust  ae  good  as  pot-grown  plants  at  *3 
the  cost.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry 
and  other  Berry  Plants.  Aspnrngus, 
etc.  Catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants, 
Vines,  free .  Address 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  251,  Pulaski,  N.  Y, 


Howard  X 7 

Just  the  money  maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted.  Northern  grown 

Strawberry  Plants 

carefully  packed.  $1.00-100,  $8.75-500,  $7.25-1000, 
S82.50-5000  prepaid.  J.  Britton.  Chepachet,  K.  I. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $0  POST 
150  Senator  Dunlap — 150  Brandywine  — .  PAID 
HAMPTON  A  SON  K-J  BANGOR,  MICH. 


Millions  Cabbage  Plants  field.  Fait Dutch.  Dan¬ 
ish  Railhead,  Succession:  300—  $1 .00, 500— #1 .50, 1000 — 
92.50  postpaid.  Expi-pss  St  .50— 1000.  Tomato  plants; 
Stone.  Baltimore,  Matchless,  same  price.  Sweet  Potato, 

93.60-1000.  IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  Frniikliii,  Vo 


May  26,  1928 

1 0  Delphiniums  $1 .75 

(Hardy  Larkspur)  1  post 

paid 

6  Light  Blue;  6  Dark  Blue 

STRONG  PLANTS  THAT  WILL  BLOOM  THIS  SUMMER 

Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Hollyhocks,  Bleeding  Heart,. 
Phlox,  Columbines,  Oriental  Poppies,  Blue  Bells  Chrv 
anthemums,  Gaillardias.  Hardy  Sweet  Peas  and  lio  oth  • 
Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors  during  winter  n  a 
grow  larger  and  more  beautiful  each  year  Pansi«. 
Asters,  Snapdragons,  Petunias,  Salvias.  Zinnias.  ■ 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants;  StrawbeV. y"  Aas’pWrv’ 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry  plan,.’ 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb  roots.  Safe  delivery  by  rarest 
post  or  express  guaranteed.  v 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N  Y 

GLADIOLUS 

The  ideal  garden  flower.  I  grow  hundreds 
of  the  world's  finest  varieties,  several  acres 

100  Large  Bulbs  for  $3 

50  for  $1.75 

This  collection  contains  30  or  more  varieties 
all  good  ones.  There  isn’t  a  better  collection 
in  the  country  for  the  money. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

ELMER  E.  COVE  Box  R-5  BURLINGTON,  VT. 


I 


Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  46  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size.  $i 
postpaid.  Plant  any  time  in  May. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


OLUS 

FREE 


GLAD 

BOOK 


uiadioii 


UII1U5. 


nil  uiLMJJIl  tJliS 


p.  i> 


year— SI.  50  per  100. 

CANNAS,  15  for  SI  .00. 
«  lifte,  882  Broadway.  -No.  Attleboro,  Mass 


Ud  Itlll  riunid  >  line.  Willie  anil  lavender. 

nvikii  ■  kmiiw  60  for  SI>00-  100  for 

SI. 90.  Scarlet  Sage.  36  plants,  for  SI.  10.  Prepaid 
Catalog  free.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa.,  Dept.  R. 

HAM  IAS  EXHIBITION  relabeled,  12  for  #2.00 
If/iULmS  VARIETIES  1  Labeled.  12  for  2.60 
II.  O.  HEN  EDICT,  Meadow  Hrook,  New  York 


12  SPROUTED  ASSORTED  DAHLIAS,  $1 

25  Perennial  Phlox,  all  colors,  $2.  12  Iris,  6  kinds  $1  We 
pay  delivery.  SMITH  S  SON.  430-40  Chancellor  A*e.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


10  DAHLIAand  12  GLADIOLUS  BULBS  i^’^1 

Send  prepaid  for  91.00.  MILL  FA  KM,  Mlddiebnrg,  N.  T. 


on  URGE  CHOICE  GLIDISIUS,  $1.25— None  alike.  10  CHOICE 
uu  DAHLIAS.  SI. 25.  Cat.  GLA0AHLIA  FARMS,  Chicopet  Fills.  Mass. 


JERSEY 

Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Leading  Varieties.  True-to-Name.  Free  from  Disease. 

ALSO  SOME  YAMS 

Write  now  for  Price  List  giving  Cultural  Directions. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

50  Yellow  and  50  Reds 

will  be  sent  Postpaid  to  your  address  ©•«  AA 
upon  receipt  of . 

100  Yellow  and  100  Reds  n  an 

with  50  Yams,  sent  Postpaid  for .  f 

Order  at  once.  Now  is  time  to  plant. 

L.  &  F.  Dondero  Box  240  Vineland,  N.  J. 


PLANTS 

6ent  by  Express  or  ] 
Leading1  varieties. 

Parcel  Post.  6000 
F.O.B,  or  More 

lOo 

500 

1000 

Per  JL 

Cabbage . 

....  $.35 

$1.00 

$1.65 

$1.25 

Cauliflower . 

. 65 

2  00 

3.60 

3. 00 

Tomato . 

. 76 

2,00 

3.40 

3.10 

Pepper  &  B.  Sprout.. 

. 85 

2.26 

3.76 

3.50 

Sweet  Potato . 

..  .  .60 

1,85 

3.00 

2.90 

Beet  &  Lettuce . 

. 50 

1.60 

2.50 

2.26 

Celery . 

1.65 

2.75 

2.50 

Catalog  free. 

C.  E. 

FIELD 

,  Sewell, 

N.  J 

PLANTS  POSTPAID — Asters,  Zinnia,  Lupines;  Larkspur,  But¬ 
terfly;  Flower,  Candytuft,  Foxglove;  Stocks,  Cabbage, 
Tomato,  15c  per  doz.,  100  for  $1.  DAVID  RODWAY.  Hartley,  Dei 


r'AWIVI  Lancaster  Co.  Sure  Crop.  Fine 
v/VI\11I  results;  $2.75  per  bushel, 

HOMIEItM  A  110 UK  Avondale,  Chester  Co..  Henna. 


BOXWOOD 

$1.20  dozen,  delivered. 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as 
ornamental.  Weil  rooted  plants, 

llll  TANNERY,  Mineral,  Virginia 


Tif ton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Succession,  Danish  Bullhead, 
Copenhagen  Market  and  Golden  Acre.  Tomato  Plants: 
Bonnie  Best,  Greater  Baltimore,  Livingston  Globe,  John 
Baer  and  Earliana.  Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker  Onion 
Plants.  Ruby  King  and  Bull  Nose  Pepper  Plants.  Post¬ 
paid,  250,  $1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $2.50.  Express 
Collect  $1.50  per  1,000.  Care  used  in  packing.  We 
guarantee  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


For  sale-certified  seed  potatoes- 

Coliege  inspected.  Green  Mountains,  Smooth  Rurals, 
Russet  Rurals,  Irish  Cobblers,  Spaulding  Rose.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  NEW  YORK  CO-OPERATIVE  SEER 
POTATO  ASS’N.,  Inc.,  52  Plica  National  Rank  Kldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIE0  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SEED  POTATOES— Treated  with 
carosive  sublimate.  GEO.  MEHLENBACHER,  Wayland,  N.  V. 


Dl  AMT  CDCP1AI  Millions  hardy  field  grown  cabbage 
iLflll  I  OiCulAL  — Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Danish 
Railhead,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch.  $1.00, 1000.  Tomato, 
$2.00;  Sweet  Potato,  $8  00.  Well  packed.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


Frostproof  CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker,  $1.00  thousand.  Prompt 
shipment  of  very  tine  plants.  GUARANTEE  PLANT  CO  ,  TyTy.Ga- 

Large  Asparagus  Roots— Washington 

5  years  old,  hearing  size.  #1.75  per  dozen;  #10 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  I  lamp  ton  Bays,  >■  » 

Hardy  S:5ft*L'.wc!  PLANTS 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

Acre,  Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  Fnkhousen,  Flat  Puit  • 
Railhead,  Red  and  Savoy— Prepaid,  200-65c,  50C-JL25,  J 
$2.15  Express.  5,000-17. 50.  Cauliflower— Prepaid,  w-wc. 

200-Jl,  500-12.25,  1, 000-53. 75.  PORT!.  MELLINGER.  N«rtli 

pnrpiil  Cabbage  Plants,  $1.00  per  1000.  Satisfaction 

Or  till  AL  guaranteed.  JAS  J.  COUNCIL!.  *  SOU,  Funklm, 

D|  AUTC  Cabbage  and  Tomato — 500-$1.2o,  JOOO-W-®0 

rLAN  I  O  prepaid.  I0,000-$l 5.00  expressed.  Barr 
faction  guaranteed,  R.  j,  COUNCILIo  Franklin, 
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BARKE 


GARDENING  need  not  take  much 
time.  Gardening  neednot  be  tiresome, 
dreaded  work.  Gardening  can  now 
be  a  pleasure  and  a  real  profit  to  you. 

“I  am  sending  you  another  order  for  a 
BARKER,”  wrote  Theo.  S.  Sherman  of  Half¬ 
way,  Mich.  ‘‘When  my  dad  saw  the  one  I 
got  for  my  boy,  he  wanted  to  buy  it  from 
his  grandson.  The  lad  said  ‘Nothing  doing,’ 
as  he  could  clean  his  garden  in  one  day 
now.  So  here  is  your  order  for  one  more 
BARKER,  for  my  dad.” 

Tending  garden  is  so  easy  and  swift  and 
thorough,  with  a  BARKER.  Like  pushing 
a  lawn-mower.  No  jerking  or  tugging,  no 
strain.  Eight  blades  and  the  underground 
knife  destroys  the  weeds,  even  the  sprout¬ 
ing  weedlets.  "BEST  WEED  KILLER  EVER 
USED.”  At  the  same  time  they  “work”  the 
surface  perfectly — aerate  the  ground,  break 
up  the  clods  and  crust  and  level  this  top 
into  a  dense  moisture-retaining  soil  mulch. 

It  has  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation; 
guards  to  protect  the  leaves.  Inexpensive. 

You  need  a  BARKER.  Your  garden  needs 
a  BARKER.  Let  us  tell  you  what  market 
growers,  florists  and  home  garden  Write 
growers  in  every  State  and  thirty 
foreign  countries  say  about  lur  Lrus 

this  machine;  show  you 
many  pictures  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  its  work;  show 
the  SEVEN  different  sizes 
and  how  little  it  costs  de¬ 
livered  to  you.  Send  for  this 
freebook.  Don’t  wait  another 
day.  A  post  card  will  do. 

BARKER  MFC.  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Box  52  David  Cily,  Nebraska 


ALLIGATOR 


TRADE  MARK  R  CO.  U.S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


J^Follow  t 

Prin  tedDirecUon^ 


STEEL  BELT  I/MNG 


=aV  Only  a 
jj  Hammer 
Needed 


Quick  and  easy  to  apply,  i 
Makes  a  smooth,  flexible, 
separable  joint.  Protects  belt' 
ends.  Gives  long  dependable 
service. 

Recommended  and  used  by 
belt  makers,  agricultural  col-; 
leges,  thresher  and  implement 
manufacturers,  and  by  farmers 
everywhere.  Your  dealer  knows 
and  sells  Alligator  Steel  Belt 
Lacing.  Ask  for  it. 


Ret.  Trade  Mark 


ENJOY  MILLER  DRIP  EDGE 


Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galva¬ 
nized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  rooting  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  root.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 

—  -  buildings.  Easily  applied. 

Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  In  39  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
It  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Clean,  N.Y. 


STANDARD  GARDENTR  ACTOR 


Plows  M  A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Seeds  m  /-Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries,  Fruit 
CultlvAtocm  '  Growers  and  Poultrvmen.  a 

Mlow*Haii\  DOES  A.  MEN’S  WORK 

and  I  Walking  u  Hiding  Equipment, 

“Free  Catalog  Runs  Belt  Jobs 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

3260  Como  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Eastern  Branch  156  CedarSt.,New  York' 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


VO  WINDLASS  75*  EXTRA 

NEW  SPRUCE  OR  BASSWOOD  LADDERS-HARDWOOD  RUNGS 
Complete — ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

A-  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  24S  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y 


CANVAS  RflVFR'?  Heavy  Waterproof,  9  ft 

VHIMHO  UUIEftO  HavCaDS.  9Bc.  Sample 
STANLEY  CO. 


x  10  ft.,  $8 
Hay  Caps,  98c.  Samples  submitted 

•  -  359  Broadwayf  N.  Y.  C 


TURKEYS 


By 

Helen  M.  Baker 


$1-50 


Practical  theories  and  complete  manage- 
ntent.  _  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 


For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Lawn  Mowers 

There  are  so  many  makes  of  lawn 
mowers,  each  one  claiming  to  be  the 
best  in  the  market,  that  the  intending 
purchaser  is  naturally  bewildered  by 
the  different  statements  of  the  dealers, 
and  it  often  results  in  his  purchasing 
a  machine  that  is  not  only  ill  adapted 
for  his  use  but  is  very  often  a  veri¬ 
table  “man-killer”  to  the  user.  There 
is  one  fact  which  is  plain  to  all  of  .us 
who  have  had  considerable  experience, 
and  that  is  that  given  two  machines 
that  look  similar  at  first  glance,  one 
will  require  twice  the  power  and  do 
no  better  work,  and  often  at  an  in¬ 
creased  cost  besides.  It  is  a  well- 
known  principle  in  mechanics  that  the 
use  of  a  fly-wheel  helps  to  obtain  a 
more  steady  and  easy  motion  (when 
once  started)  than  is  the  case  without, 
and  consequently  those  lawn  mowers 
with  four  or  five  revolving  cutters 
naturally  work  harder  than  one  with 
only  three  to  the  reel,  as  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  drag  which  cannot  be  overcome 
by  the  momentum  of  the  machine  when 
in  use.  Why  then  do  we  use  a  four  or 
five-blade  at  all  in  the  mower,  it  may 
be  asked?  Simply  that  the  four  or  five 
blades  will  make  a  slightly  smoother 
lawn  when  finished,  and  if  a  power 
Inower  is  used  instead  of  human  muscle 
and  strength  it  does  not  seem  to  make 
so  much  difference. 

Some  one  may  here  ask :  “How  about 
mowers  of  the  reciprocating  or  back- 
and-forth  type?”  After  spending  much 
time  and  money  I  have  never  found  one 
yet  that  was  at  all  practical,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  large  number  tried  and 
tested.  Any  reciprocating  motion  is 
simply  out  of  the  question  for  a  hand 
machine,  as  the  loss  of  power  is  too 
great  entirely.  There  is  one  type  of 
mower  made  by  several  firms  with 
three  blades  to  the  reel,  which  allows 
a  much  greater  curvature  to  the  reel 
blades,  and  this  helps  to  get  a  good 
draw  cut,  which  is  a  decided  advantage 
to  the  user,  and  as  the  machine  is  also 
lighter  and  easier  to  run  it  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction.  They  are  also 
made  so  the  knife  and  cutters  revolve 
closer  to  the  end  of  the  machine,  and 
this  enables  the  user  to  get  much  closer 
to  any  trees  or  shrubs  on  the  lawn, 
which  is  very  often  a  great  advantage 
in  use.  h.  w.  hales. 


A  Good  Early  Cabbage 

I  have  seen  several  articles  regarding 
the  best  varieties  of  early  cabbage,  but  the 
cabbage  that  is  the  earliest  and  gives  the 
greatest  tonnage  per  acre  has  not  been 
mentioned.  I  have  grown  cabbage  for 
more  than  20  years.  Four  years  ago  a 
reliable  seed  company  advertised  a  new 
cabbage  called  Golden  Acre  [now  han¬ 
dled  by  most  seedsmen — Eds.].  I  bought 
seed  enough  to  put  out  an  acre,  and  it 
excelled  my  expectations  in  every  way, 
even  to  standing  extremely  cold  weather 
after  it  had  been  transplanted. 

Golden  Acre  is  of  Danish  origin  and  is 
especially  valued  for  the  market  gardener 
because  it  not  only  produces  heads  earlier 
than  any  other  cabbage  I  have  known, 
but  is  also  more  uniform.  Most  of  it  can 
be  taken  at  first  cutting.  The  heads  are 
surrounded  by  a  few  outer  leaves,  this 
permitting  close  planting.  The  plants 
can  be  set  14  in.  apart  and  in  furrows 
22  in.  apart. 

The  heads  of  this  cabbage  are  round 
and  a  very  convenient  and  correct  size 
for  early  market.  It  will  stand  in  the 
field  for  a  long  time  without  bursting, 
and  is  the  best  shipper  in  early  cabbage 
that  I  have  grown.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  cabbage  grown  here  for  an  eastern  and 
northern  market  and  Golden  Acre  is  the 
only  kind  used.  Some  gardeners  grow  it 
for  a  late  crop,  but  it  will  not  produce 
the  tonnage  that  the  later  varieties  will 
yield.  c.  T.  chapman. 

Fremont  Co.,  Col. 

To  Prevent  Ivy  Poisoning* 

As  I  am  susceptible  to  this  poison  I 
think  I  have  found  the  ounce  of  preven¬ 
tion.  When  going  into  the  bushes  to 
pick  wild  fruit  I  take  along  a  bottle  of 
carbolated  “Vaseline,”  which  I  rub  into 
my  hands  and  have  found  it  very  effective 
in  warding  off  the  poison. 

This  same  carbolated  “Vaseline”  rubbed 
on  the  hairs  inside  of  a  horse’s  ears  will 
keep  out  all  insects,  and  afford  the  horse 
great  comfort  during  the  Summer 
months.  f.  V.  B. 

Niverville,  N,  Y. 


this  free  booklet  on  farming  under 

GATOR-HIDE 
MULCH  PAPER 


In  TWO  TYPES 


Type  A— for  Annuals, 
primarily  in  field  culture. 
18"  width  -  300  lineal 
yards  to  roll,  (approxi¬ 
mately  27  lbs.)  -  #3.00 


“•“THE  MIRACLE  OF  MULCH  PAPER”,  based 
upon  actual  trials  of  paper  mulch  in  this 
country  and  abroad  during  the  past  few  years, 
gives  some  astounding  figures  on  increases  in 
yields  for  almost  all  crops.  It  shows  how 
paper  mulch  affects  the  moisture  and  temper¬ 
ature  conditions  of  the  soil.  It  shows  the 
proper  methods  of  using  paper  mulch  in  con¬ 
nection  with  different  types  of  crops.  It  shows 
how  to  plant  THROUGH  the  paper  and 
BETWEEN  rows  of  the  paper.  Be  sure  to  send 
for  YOUR  free  copy  today. 


36"  width  —  300  lineal 
yards  to  roll,  (approxi¬ 
mately  53  lbs.)  •  #6.00 
Type  B— for  Perennials  in 
field  culture  and  all  gar¬ 
den  work. 

18"  width  —  150  lineal 
yards  to  roll,  (approxi¬ 
mately  30  lbs.)  -  #3.00 
36"  width— 150  lineal 
yards  to  roll,  (approxi¬ 
mately  60  lbs.)  •  #6.00 


Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper,  made  by  the  world’s 
largest  paper  manufacturers  under  the  Eckart 
Patents,  is  available  to  all  planters  today  in 
limited  quantities.  Thousands  of  rolls  are  now 
in  the  fields  under  test.  Farmers  everywhere 
are  seeking  to  determine  for  themselves  just 
what  paper  mulch  will  do  for  them  in  the  form 
of  increased  yields,  reduced  cultivation  expense 
and  EARLIER  crops. 


While  not  more  than  four 
rolls  will  be  sold  to  the  in¬ 
dividual,  any  combination 
of  four  may  be  had.  Or¬ 
ders,  of  course,  can  be 
placed  for  one,  two  or  three 
rolls,  as  well.  Only  C.O.D. 
orders  accepted  for  ship¬ 
ment  by  American  Rail¬ 
way  Express.  Do  not  send 
check. 


When  sending  for  the  booklet,“The  Miracle  of 
Mulch  Paper”,  place  your  order  at  the  same 
time  for  a  few  rolls  of  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper 
and  see  for  yourself  just  what  its  possibilities  are 
when  applied  to  YOUR  particular  problems. 
But,  whether  you  decide  to  try  Gator-Hide  or 
not,  send  for  the  booklet.  It’s  FREE  and  it’s 
IMPORTANT. 

The  supply  of  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  is  lim¬ 
ited  today  and  we  are  shipping  not  more  than 
four  rolls  to  an  individual.  By  early  1929,  how¬ 
ever,  we  expect  to  meet  all  demands  and  we 
believe  that  distributors  located  throughout 
the  country  will  then  have  a  supply  always  avail¬ 
able  for  your  use. 


This  paper  is  completely  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Eckart  Patents 
under  which  the  International 
Paper  Company  has  the  rights 
for  production  and  sale  EAST 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  only. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Department  A-28,  Pershing  Souare  Building,  Park  Ave.  and  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
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Western  Reserve  Maple 
Festival  at  Chardon, 
Ohio 

Farmers  and  business  men,  farmers’ 
wives,  and  society  women  met  on  com¬ 
mon  ground  in  the  Western  Reserve, 
Ohio,  Maple  Festival,  held  at  Chardon, 
Geauga  county,  April  13  and  14.  The 
idea  back  of  the  event  was  to  popu¬ 
larize  a  product  which  had  made 
Geauga  County  and  Northern  Ohio 
famous.  Three  years  ago,  A.  B.  Cax-l- 
son,  farmer  and  business  man  of  Char¬ 
don,  recognized  the  dwindling  interest 
in  the  production  of  maple  syrup. 
Farmers’  supply  moved  slowly,  and 
was  frequently  carried  over.  Substi¬ 
tutes  were  ruining  the  market  for  the 
product  and  preverting  the  taste  of 
possible  buyers.  It  appeared  evident 
that  the  great  maple  sugar  bushes  of 
Geauga  County  were  doomed  to  the 
ax.  A  half  million  dollar  industry  of 
Northeastern  Ohio,  was  about  to  ex¬ 
pire.  A  Maple  Festival  held  this  year 
compared  with  the  one  of  1926,  the 
lirst  of  its  kind  ever  held,  shows  the 
stride  that  xan  be  made  when  farmer 
and  business  man  join  hands.  With 
misgivings,  the  first  festival  was  at- 
temped,  conservatism  was  overcome. 
The  farmers  were  asked  to  contribute 
their  gallon  of  syrup,  and  help  was  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  farm  home  and 
family.  This  year  15,000  people  at¬ 
tended  the  festival  during  two  days. 

The  taste  of  the  good  old  sweet  cre¬ 
ated  a  new  interest  in  the  product. 
During  the  festival  more  than  10,000 
dishes  of  warm  sugar  were  given  to 
guests.  With  each  dish  was  presented 
a  wooden  paddle  for  stirring.  Chardon 
is  thirty  miles  from  Cleveland,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  city  papers  the 
festival  proved  an  outstanding  event. 
The  romance  of  the  industry  was 
brought  down  to  date.  The  old  iron 
kettle  suspended  from  a  swinging  pole 
and  protected  by  slabs  leaned  to  a 
ridge-pole  showed  the  primitive  meth¬ 
ods  employed  by  the  early  settlers  of 
the  Western  Reserve.  The  old  wooden 
troughs,  the  large  semi-circular  spout 
which  was  driven  in  the  notch  opened 
by  a  gouge,  were  part  of  the  historical 
exhibit.  The  wooden  pails,  the  wooden 
spouts  that  represented  long  nights  of 
whittling,  recalled  the  early  days 
when  production  was  slow  and  labori¬ 
ous.  At  another  point  on  the  public 
square  was  to  be  seen  the  three-side 
log  sugar-house  protecting  the  stone 
arch  and  pan.  Old-time  method  of 
gathering  with  yoke  of  oxen  and  sled 
was  a  part  of  the  routine. 

Harry  Osborne,  of  Chardon,  received 
the  Plain  Dealer  cup,  with  a  feeling 
of  pride,  for  Mr.  Ohborne  won  the 
honors  of  being  the  best  maple-syrup 
maker.  Miss  Gladys  Strong,  of  Char¬ 
don,  was  winner  of  the  popularity  con¬ 
test,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Tobin,  of  Gar- 
retsville,  was  named  Maple  Queen. 
C.  P.  Nichols,  of  Chardon,  the  winner 
of  the  medal  and  diploma  at  the 
World’s  Columbia  Exposition  in 
Chicago,  in  1S93,  was  present,  recall¬ 
ing  early  experiences  of  the  industry. 
The  Geauga  County  display  at  the 
World’s  Fair  was  pretentious,  and 
caused  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  be 
focused  on  Geauga  County  as  a  maple 
production  area. 

Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr.  Denton  declare 
the  advertising  has  been  worth  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Farmers,  another  year,  it  is 
believed,  will  willingly  give  one  per 
cent  of  the  selling  price  of  their 
product,  if  asked.  They  have  been 
unsparing  in  their  efforts  to  make  the 
event  successful,  now  it  is  well  started. 
A  new  interest  in  the  maple  products 
industry,  in  the  preserving  of  the  old 
wood  lots,  and  the  setting  of  maple 
trees  is  felt  by  all.  As  a  result  of 
the  festival  this  year’s  syrup  will  be 
sold  out  in  a  very  short  time._  Com¬ 
munity  cooperation,  leadership  and 
publicity,  are  the  secrets  of  this  event. 

WALTER  JACK. 


A  Few  Words  About  Berries 

I  have  just  been  reading  L.  B.  R.’s 
comments  on  strawberry  picking,  and  am 
surprised  to  find  that  he  considers  it  the 
hardest  kind  of  work  he  does.  As  I  have 
often  heard  it  spoken  of  in  this  way  be¬ 
fore,  I  am  tempted  to  offer  II.  N.-Y.  read¬ 
ers  our  solution  of  i^'t  back-breaking 
problem.  I  like  to  pie”strawberries  bet¬ 
ter  than  anything  else  I  know  of. 

We  grow  the  plants  in  the  matted  row, 
and  during  the  Winter  cover  them  with 
straw  for  protection.  When  Spring  comes 
that  straw  is  raked  off  into .  eancave 
space  between  the  rows,  where  it  is  per¬ 
haps  five  inches  deep,  and  this  makes 
such  a  comfortable  pad  on  which  to  kneel 
that  most  all  our  strawberries  are  picked 
on  our  knees.  The  bed  is  kept  clean 
enough  so  that  all  the  berries  are  easily 


seen  from  that  position.  We  find  that  it 
is  when  we  get  up  on  our  feet  to  pick 
that  we  skip  them.  Every  picker  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  carry  her  own  strawberries  to 
the  cellar,  and  this  little  exericse  is  most 
important,  we  find,  in  taking  off  the 
strain.  Tired  pickers  mean  careless  work, 
and  we  have  to  be  very  particular  in  re¬ 
gard  to  stem  picking. 

The  prices  given  by  L.  B.  R.  would  dis¬ 
courage  us  from  ever  growing  berries ; 
we  plan  to  accomodate  the  local  trade 
where  the  demand  for  good  berries  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  advertising.  One  good 
thing  about  berries  is  that  they  cannot 
be  held  like  potatoes,  at  least  not  here  in 
our  local  market.  An  over-supply  melts 
away  over  night. 

We  seem  to  be  following  in  L.  B.  R.’s 
footsteps  as  a  grower  of  berry  crops,  ex¬ 
cepting  dewberry,  which  we  were  very 
glad  to  have  him  comment  upon.  His 
description  of  tying  the  canes  has  cured 
us  of  a  hankering  for  dewberries,  but  we 
already  have  the  Columbian  raspberry, 
and  the  Eldorado  blackberry.  The  rasp¬ 
berries  are  set  five  feet  apart  in  the  row, 
with  rows  seven  feet  apart,  to  allow  for 


cultivation,  both  ways.  The  blackberry 
plants  are  set  in  rows  eight  feet  apart, 
and  five  feet  apart  in  the  row.  For  the 
first  year,  at  least  we  are  planting  early 
potatoes  in  the  center  of  the  wide  row 
opposite  each  plant,  so  that  these  also 
can  be  worked  both  ways. 

We  chose  the  purple  Columbian  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  only  raspberries  that 
do  not  blight  in  this  soil.  They  are  hardy, 
and  vigorous  growers,  as  well  as  heavy 
yielders.  The  Eldorado  blackberry  is  per¬ 
haps  the  easiest  handled  of  any  of  the 
black  berries.  Instead  of  running  up  to 
tall  canes  which  catch  you  in  the  back 
of  the  neck  at  picking  time,  and  have  to 
be  pulled  down  to  unload,  the  Eldorado 
bushes  out  and  as  it  never  grows  very  tall 
is  much  more  practical  as  a  commercial 
berry.  In  using  the  hill  system  for  our 
berry  bushes  we  hope  to  eliminate  hand 
work  in  cultivation.  To  get  the  best  out 
of  any  crop,  soil  must  be  kept  mellow 
and  weedless, 

A  man  who  set  berry  bushes  in  his 
land,  and  left  them  to  their  own  devices 
found  that  he  could  not  get  a  stand  of 
them,  and  set  in  apple  trees.  He  thought 
it  necessary  to  cultivate  between  the  trees, 
and  as  soon  as  he  began  plowing,  the 
berries  began  growing.  Today  he  has 
some  splendid  plants,  and  is  wondering 
what  he  had  better  do,  cut  down  the 
trees,  or  grub  out  the  berries. 

SENECA  COUNTY  (N.  Y.  )  ,  READER. 


The  Dusting  Question 

Referring  to  H.  C.  W.,  page  611, 
April  14,  “What  About  Dusting?”  In 
our  Pennsylvania  orchard  of  about  70 
acres,  dusting  has  been  used  for  nine 
years — not  always  on  the  entire  orchard, 
since  some  spraying  is  done  every  year. 
Dusting  has  in  general  given  us  results 


gave  up  dormant  dusts — they  catch  fire 
too  readily,  require  careful  removal  from 
the  duster  to  prevent  caking,  and  do  not 
control  the  pests  that  dormant  sprays  do. 
Peach  dusting  is  an  accepted  practice. 
Summer  dusting  of  the  apple  may  work 
in  one  orchard  and  not  in  the  one  next 
door.  One  can  usually  be  more  sure  of 
protection  with  sprays,  although  dusts 
may  also  give  satisfaction  as  well.  We 
were  driven  to  dust  by  a  scanty  water 
supply  on  the  farm,  requiring  a  haul  of 
more  than  a  mile  over  a  poor  road  with 
a  tank  truck.  In  rush  times  our  water 
supply  would  fail.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  even  the  most  bitter  opponents  of 
dusting  will  admit  that  a  coat  of  dust  is 
a  lot  better  than  no  protective  covering. 
We  have  seen  in  other  orchards  where  the 
owner  was  expecting  one  spray  rig  to 
cover  75  to  100  acres  of  trees  on  time, 
which  is  risky  at  best.  When  things  come 
with  a  rush,  this  fellow  is  lost.  One 
duster  could  cover  the  whole  orchard  in 
a  day  and  night,  if  necessary. 

If  you  would  like  to  try  dust,  do  so 
with  care.  Do  not  be  convinced  either 
way  by  one  year's  results.  By  all  means 


about  as  good  as  spraying.  We  long  ago 
do  not  sell  your  sprayer  nor  fail  to  have 
one  where  you  can  get  it  for  special 
purposes,  such  as  dormant  spraying. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  finish  of 
dusted  fruit  is  apt  to  be  superior  to  that 
of  the  sprayed  article — we  noticed  that 
particularly  last  year.  We  lay  our  suc¬ 
cess  in  dusting  to  careful  timing  of  appli¬ 
cations,  plenty  of  material,  and  still  air 
wherever  possible, .  generally  very  early 
morning  or  after  sundown. 

Pennsylvania.  observer. 


Notes  on  Pennsylvania 
Horticulture 

The  blooming  season  seems  to  be  more 
upset  than  first  imagined.  Erie  County, 
normally  blooming  one  month  later  than 
the  southern  counties  seems  to  be  actual¬ 
ly  ahead  of  them.  This  seems  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  the  lake  terrace  region 
where  the  lake’s  influence  is  felt.  Other 
upsets  have  taken  place  so  that  extension 
men  are  finding  their  usual  program 
turned  upside  down. 

Although  one  Pennsylvania  farmer  posv 
sessed  a  $175  rat  last  Winter,  he  would 
have  given  him  away  free — this  is  what 
it  cost  this  man  to  get  the  rat  out  of  his 
bank  storage  for  apples.  It  took  five  men 
one  week  to  move  the  apples  of  which 
the  animal  had  destroyed  about  60 
bushels.  As  could  be  expected,  the  rodent 
was  caught  in  the  last  crate. 

York  County  apple  growers  have  de¬ 
feated  the  western  boxed  apple  in  their 
county.  Good  fruit  carefully  graded  and 
boxed  in  western  style  did  the  trick,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  natural  freight  rate  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  Erie  County  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  Erie  County  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
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tension  Association  are  putting  on  an 
intensive  grape  culture  program  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  purchase  of  grapes  by 
grade.  The  plans  involve  fertilizing 
plowing  before  May  15,  clean  cultivation 
six  times,  several  sprays  and  cover  crops 
seeded  the  middle  of  July.  No  special 
cover  crop  is  to  be  used,  although  golden 
millet  has  the  preference. 

A  Lehigh  County  grower  with  3,000 
bushels  of  Romes  and  Starks  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  is  wholesaling  them  readily  at  $4  par- 
bushel.  This  prevalent  condition  looks 
very  tempting  to  prospective  orcliardists 
who  do  not  remember  1926  and  its  prices. 

A  Franklin  County  orchardist  recently 
took  out  of  cold  storage  a  bushel  of  1926 
Delicious.  About  a  quarter  were  rotten 
but  the  rest  were  still  fairly  good  eating! 
This  shows  how  superior  varieties  with 
cold  storage  are  crowding  out  certain 
older  varieties  whose  chief  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  that  they  would  keep  under  none 
too  favorable  conditions. 

Buckwheat  hulls  were  tried  as  a  Win¬ 
ter  mulch  for  strawberries.  The  high 
winds  blew  all  of  them  away,  except  those 
held  by  the  plant  itself. 

Woodchucks  are  active  again.  Cyanogas 
seldom  fails  in  cleaning  them  out.  Some 
have  tried  tractor  exhaust  fumes  with 
good  results. 

Clovers  and  non-legume  sods  have  suf¬ 
fered  in  some  localities,  especially  the 
ones  planted  last  Summer  and  Fall.  Snow 
protection  this  Winter  in  Pennsylvania 
averaged  only  2.5  weeks  in  comparison 
with  the  5.3  xveeks  for  the  Winter  of 
1925-26,  consequently  these  plants,  with 
the  Winter  grains,  do  not  look  as  well  as 
usual  this  year.  The  imp  ro  tec  ted  ground 
has  been  more  subject  to  washing  which 
is  reflected  in  the  way  the  sprayer  bumps 
over  the  washes  this  Spring,  r.  h.  sudds. 


Summer  Radio  Reception 

Several  years  ago,  when  radio  trans¬ 
mission  and  reception  was  not  as  far  ad¬ 
vanced  as  now.  Summer-time  reception 
was  not  looked  forward  to  with  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  now  prevails.  The  increase 
in  transmitting  power  of  the  larger  sta¬ 
tions  from  five  kilowatt  to  50  kilowatts 
has  helped  to  bring  comparatively  strong- 
signals  thru  Summer  static.  Loop  receivers 

especially  those  of  the  superheterodyne 
type  are  well  adapted  to  Summer-time 
reception,  because  the  static  picked  up  by 
the  loop  is  much  less  than  if  an  antenna 
were  used.  The  music  and  speech  will 
not  be  as  loud  as  could  be  obtained  from 
a  good  antenna,  but  the  static  to  music 
ratio  is  considerably  lower  where  a  well 
designed  loop  receiver  is  used. 

Portable  receivers  should  find  special 
favor  during  the  Summer  months,  because 
they  afford  the  Camper,  Cottager,  and 
<iiso  the  automobile  traveler  a  means  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  their  favorite 
broadcasting  stations. 

The  portable  superheterodyne  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  sensitive  of  portable  re¬ 
ceivers  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
loop  is  used  it  can  be  operated  quite  con¬ 
veniently  in  an  automobile  or  even  in  a 
small  motor  boat.  The  batteries  for  re¬ 
ceivers  of  this,  type  are  of  necessity  of 
the  dry  type  in  order  to  assure  small 
weight  and  ease  in  carrying. 

The  rapid  development  of  portable  re¬ 
ceivers  gives  the  radio  listener  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  listen  to  the  strains  of  music 
from  a  far  off  metropolitan  station  while 
drifting  idly  along  a  placid  moonlit  lake 
or  stream,  or  while  sitting  by  the  camp 
fire. 

If  one  lives  in  the  country  where  plenty 
of  yard  space,  is  available,  a  reduction  in 
Summer,  static  can  be  obtained  by  using 
a  well  insulated  antenna  wire  stretched 
along  the  ground.  Such  an  antenna  should 
have  a  waterproof  covering  to  keep  the 
wire  from  grounding  during  wet  rainy 
weather.  A  good  example  of  waterproof 
wire  is  the  kind  used  by  telephone  com¬ 
panies.  The  length  of  this  type  of  antenna 
should  be  about  150  feet.  The  above- 
mentioned  antenna  will  bring  in  a  weaker 
signal  than  a  good  high  antenna,  but  the 
static  background  will  be  considerably 
less.  Antennas  of  the  above  type  should 
be  used  more  as  a  substitute  to  be 
switched  over  to  when  static  is  very  bad. 

Another  substitute  for  the  high  out¬ 
door  antenna  is  the  indoor  antenna.  An 
insulated  wire  may  be  run  atop  the  pic¬ 
ture  moulding  in  the  room.  A  spiral  made 
up  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more  of  No.  22 
insulated  wire  can  be  coiled  under  the 
living  room  rug  and  used  as  an  indoor 
antenna.  The  danger  from  lightning  is 
eliminated  where  indoor  antennas  are 
used. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
are  all  substitutes  for  a  real  big  outdoor 
antenna  and  that  the  signals  will  not  be 
as  loud  but  the  static  background  will  be 
less  in  proportion  to  the  signal  received. 

Oftentimes  campers  and  cottagers  find 
it  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  ground  con¬ 
nection  for  their  receivers.  Should  the 
ground  facilities  be  found  poor,  a  counter¬ 
poise  can  be  used  with  excellent  results. 
The  counterpoise  should  consist  of  an¬ 
other  wire  of  the  same  length  as  the  an¬ 
tenna  and  should  be  suspended  eight  feet 
or  so  above  the  ground.  Many  of  our 
present-day  transmitting  stations  utilize 
a  counterpoise  with  excellent  x’esults. 

Distance  reception  is  really  a  Winter 
sport,  but  good  reception  from  nearby 
high-powered  stations  can  be  had  year  in 
and  year  out  if  we  will  but  do  what  we 
can  to  keep  the  static  background  to  a 
minimum.  H.  K.  B. 


CORN  BORER  CAN  BE  CONTROLLED 


Plowing  clean  Burning 

Majoy  farmers  are  cootinumg  these  farm  prac¬ 
tices,  wluch  they  learned  lasiyear  are  effect¬ 
ive  in  controlling  the  com  borer. 


/  .  »V.  Department  of  Agriculture  Corn  Borer  Control  Pictures 
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big  dividends 

>«  SPRAY, 


Don’t  let  insects  destroy  your  garden  or 
fruit,  when  for  only  a  few  cents  you  can 
spray  and  kill  them. 

No  matter  what  crop  is  infested,  “Black 
Leaf  40"  is  the  old  reliable  spray  for 
Aphis,  Thrips,  Leaf  Hopper  and  similar 
insects. 

KILLS  BY  CONTACT  and  FUMES 

“Black  Leaf  40”  kills  these  pests  on  your 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  vines  and  vege¬ 
tables  not  only  by  direct  contact  (hit¬ 
ting)  but  in  extra  measure,  by  the  nico¬ 
tine  fumes.  This  “extra  measure"  of  pro¬ 
tection  you  cannot  obtain  from  the  non¬ 
volatile  insecticides.  Ask  your  dealer  and 
County  Agent  or  write  for  particulars. 

Tobacco  By-Products 

ChpmirRi 


—kills  them  quickly,  surely,  right 
after  you  put  in  each  burrow  a 
spoonful  of  inexpensive 


“A”  DUST 


Penetrates  the  burrows  and  gets 
them  before  they  can  escape.  Also 
destroys  rats,  moles,  ants,  etc. 

If  you  haven’t  a  nearby  dealer,  send 
us  your  order:  1-lb.  can,  75c; 
5-lb.  can,  $3,  express  collect — the 
big  can  for  greater  economy. 
Write  for  folder  A-7. 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  CO., 
INC. 

535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
420  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, Mo. 


Try  a 


PEERLESS  DUST  GUN 


if  you  want  satisfaction 


Highly  recommended  for  its  efficiency.  Will 
dust  trees  20  ft.  high,  one  or  two  rows  and 
also  underneath  the  foliage.  It  puts  the  dust 
where  the  insects  are.  Just  the  thing  for 
Bean  Beetles.  Fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
need  the  Peerless  to  insure  success.  Write 
for  circular  and  tell  where  you  saw  this  adv. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  CO. 

1600  East  24th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 


iT>  W W  W Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
m  §  f'f  Only  $26,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
\^A  A  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
-  vester.  Process  Mfg.  Co.,  Satina,  Ivans- 
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American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  SI.,  New  York 
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The  Growing  of  Good  Asters 

Aster  growing  has  been  my  hobby  for 
a  great  many  years,  and  my  experience  in 
that  length  of  time  has  taught  me  a  good 
many  lessons,  so  I  am  passing  .on  this 
knowledge  to  others.  Asters,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  are  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers 
grown.  They  have  so  many  good  points; 
splendid  for  cut  flowers,  keeping  for  a 
week  when  freshly  cut,  vivid  coloring,  late 
flowering,  and  hardy  enough  to  withstand 
quite  a  frost.  I  have  been  out  many  a 
morning  after  a  frost  expecting  my  asters 
to  be  ruined,  and  found  them  entirely  un¬ 
harmed.  Some  of  the  late  varieties  are  al¬ 
most  as  fluffy  and  full  as  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  and  when  rightly  grown  almost  as 
beautiful.  My  asters  have  received  a 
good  many  premiums  at  both  county  and 
State  fairs,  and  I  have  been  successful 
in  selling  them  to  one  of  the  best  florists 
in  New  York  City,  who  demands  and  will 
accept  only  the  best. 

I  found  years  ago  that  to  raise  good 
asters  meant  careful  attention  to  detail, 
and  hard  work.  One  can  raise  quite  good 
asters  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  not 
the  long-stemmed,  big,  fluffy  ones  which 
are  the  only  kind  that  appeal  to  me.  These 
have  to  be  fed,  cultivated,  and  pruned 
in  the  right  way  to  get  results. 

I  buy  the  highest  priced  seed  I  can  pro¬ 
cure  from  good,  reliable  firms,  as  it  pays 
to  plant  the  best  seed.  Of  course  there 
are  always  some  plants  that  do  not  make 
good  flowers ;  these  are  discarded  and  not 
sold  from  my  garden,  unless  especially 
asked  for  at  a  low  price  by  local  trade. 

I  sow  my  seed  as  early  in  the  Spring 
as  the  soil  is  workable  in  coldframes,  this 
being  about  the  last  week  of  April  or  first 
week  of  May  in  this  northern  location. 
My  coldframes  are  very  easily  made.  I 
use  a  couple  of  long  boards  for  the  sides, 
.about  12  inches  high,  and  two  short 
boards  for  the  ends,  same  height.  These 
are  nailed  together  aeording  to  the  size 
of  glass  to  be  used.  I  use  just  our  com¬ 
mon  double  windows,  and  find  them  very 
satisfactory.  Then  select  a  sunny  posi¬ 
tion  and  set  your  frame,  lowering  the 
board  on  the  sunniest  side  three  or  four 
inches.  I  do  this  by  digging  out  the  soil 
under  the  board,  then  pressing  board 
down. 

The  soil  is  prepared  by  throwing  on  a 
good  layer  of  well-rotted  manure,  which 
must  be  thoroughly  worked  into  the  soil 
and  made  tine  and  mellow,  and  the  top 
soil  where  I  am  to  sow  my  seeds  is  sifted 
through  an  ash  sifter.  This  is  done  just 
before  sowing  seeds,  as  the  sifted  soil  dries 
out  very  quickly.  I  then  make  shallow 
drills  about  four  inches  apart,  and  sow 
each  seed  separately.  In  this  way  the 
plants  are  not  disturbed  so  much  ‘when 
transplanting  into  permanent  beds,  as 
when  sown  thickly  together*.  After  sow¬ 
ing  I  pack  the  soil  firmly  in  the  drills  and 
put  my  double  windows  over  -the  frame, 
leaving  a  little  air  space  between  win¬ 
dows,  excepting  on  very  cold  nights,  when 
I  push  them  together.  After  the  seeds 
are  sown  the  soil  must  be  kept  moist  un¬ 
til  they  germinate,  which  is  usually  from 
a  week  to  ten  days,  and  the  little  seed¬ 
lings  also  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry  out, 
as  being  under  glass  they  require  more 
moisture  than  out  in  the  open. 

When  they  are  strong,  sturdy  plants 
I  transplant  them  into  their  permanent 
beds  which  is  usually  about  June  20  or 
a  little  earlier.  Those  beds  are  made  very 
rich,  with  a  heavy  coating  of  old  rotted 
cow  manure,  which  I  prefer  to  have  put 
on  in  the  Fall,  and  then  thoroughly 
worked  into  the  ground  in  the  Spring  un¬ 
til  the  soil  is  mellow,  this  to  be  done  a 
short  time  before  transplanting. 

When  the  plants  are  x’eady  to  set  out.  I 
take  up  a  few  at  a  time  to  prevent  wilt¬ 
ing  badly,  and  set  them  out  about  18 
inches  apart,  as  they  need  a  good  deal  of 
root  space.  Water  must  be  put  in  each 
hole  as  you  set  them  out ;  this  keeps 
roots  moist  until  they  get  a  little  start. 
Transplant  when  possible  on  a  cloudy  day 
or  just  before  a  rain. 

When  plants  are  well  established  and 
starting  to  grow,  I  put  a  trowel  of  wood 
ashes  around  each  plant,  raking  it  light¬ 
ly  in.  This  is  a  good  preventive  of  grubs 
and  lice,  which  in  some  seasons  attack  the 
roots  of  asters,  and  is  a  fine  stimulant  to 
plant  growth,  especially  making  the 
stems  strong  and  sturdy. 

When  the  plants  being  to  branch  pinch 
out  the  center  bud,  throwing  the  strength 
to  the  side  branches,  and  prune  all  buds 
that  form  on  side  branches  excepting  top 
bud,  and  do  not  allow  too  many  branches 
to  a  plant. 

The  ground  must  be  well  cultivated  and 
kept  free  from  weeds  for  good  results, 
and  thoroughly  watered  in  a  dry  time, 
although  under  ordinary  conditions  I  de¬ 
pend  more  on  cultivation  than  watering. 
When  watering  do  it  thoroughly ;  sprink¬ 
ling  the  plants  simply  cakes  the  soil 
around  them  and  does  more  damage  than 
good.  A  thorough  soaking  that  will 
wash  down  to  the  roots  once  or  twice  a 
week  is  of  great  benefit  when  the  weather 
is  hot  and  dry. 

Asters  are  subject  to  many  ills,  but  I 
never  have  had  any  serious  trouble  with 
them  excepting  one  year  when  stem-rot 
took  heavy  toll,  and  I  lost  nearly  all  my 
plants.  This  is  a  fungus  growth  that 
gets  into  the  soil,  and  the  only  remedy  is 
to  change  the  location  of  your  aster  plot. 
This  trouble  is  usually  caused  by  setting 
asters  out  in  the  same  piece  of  ground 
too  many  years.  It  is  better  to  change 
when  possible  every  two  or  three  years. 
Thoroughness  has  been  my  watch  word. 

New  York.  Mgs.  howasd  plumb. 


Farms 

are  Record  Farms 


“I  never  made  a  cent  on  my  farm  until  I 
got  a  ‘Caterpillar9  Tractor,99 
says  an  owner. 

FARMS  that  were  formerly  good  grow 
better . . . .  Farms  that  did  not  pay  jump 
into  the  profit  column . . .  new  records 
constantly  result. 

Power  for  better  tillage,  for  wider 
sets  of  plows,  disks,  planters,  harvesters; 
more  acres  covered  daily;  time  saved 
when  conditions  are  just  right . . .  work 
when  work  is  needed,  whether  soil  is 
wet  or  dry. .  .those  things  which  “Cat¬ 
erpillar”  accomplishes  make  the  rec¬ 
ord  farms. 


BIGGER 

than  the  Weather 

ARMORED 

against  Time 


19  NEW  FOLDERS  covering  every  branch  of 
better,  quicker,  cheaper  farming  with  “Caterpillars” 
in  corn,  row  crops,  grains,  groves,  vineyards,  or¬ 
chards,  rice,  sugar  beets,  cane,  hay,  dairying, 
cotton,  etc.,  etc.  i  i  i  r  Ask  for  one  you  want. 


New  York 

BASHFORD  McCORD  CORP. 

1346  University  Ave.,  Rochester 

GORMAN-ENGELS  TRACTOR  CO.,  Inc. 
336  N.  Genesee  St.,  Utica 

THE  HUBBARD  FLOYD  CO. 

452  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

SLADE  BROTHERS 
35  Bath  St.,  Ballston  Spa.,  Saratoga  Co. 


Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut 

DODGE-NOBLE  CO, 

1  Hayward  St.,  Kendall  Square 
Cambridge 

M.  B.  TYLER  COMPANY 
344  Columbus  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Spraying  Reflections 

Part  I 

A  suburbanite  once  remarked  that  if 
he  wished  to  learn  orchard  management 
he  cou'ld  acquire  the  necesary  informa¬ 
tion  about  sprays  and  fertilizers  in  two 
or  three  weeks  of  intensive  study.  This 
may  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  assumption. 
And  yet  after  nearly  30  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation  during  which  we 
have  tried  out  nearly  every  type  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  equipment  against  the  ever-in¬ 
creasing  variety  of  apple  pests,  the  choice 
of  materials  and  methods  of  application 
is  more  puzzling  than  ever. 

There  is  ample  definite  advice  to  be 
had  from  experiment  station,  spray  ser¬ 
vice,  and  bulletins.  AJso,  many  States 
are  using  with  apparent  success,  sprays 
not  yet  endorsed  by  our  stations.  How¬ 
ever,  local  conditions  of  pest  or  climate 
may  render  standard  practices  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

When  one  begins  to  take  account  of  all 
the  factors  of  timeliness,  thoroughness,  ef¬ 
fect  of  varied  temperatures,  needs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties,  ease  of  preparation  and 
agreeable  application  of  materials,  the 
incompatibility  of  some  chemicals,  com¬ 
parative  costs,  foliage  stimulation  versus 
foliage  checking,  possible  bark  or  bud  in¬ 
jury.  and  the  many  other  things  which 
may  cause  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
spray  application,  the  wisest  and  most 
experienced  grower  or  scientist  must 
needs  make  his  choice  with  care  and  cau¬ 
tion.  The  success  of  the  coming  crop, 
possibly  the  next  5rear’s  crop  also,  may 
depend  on  the  use  or  rejection  of  some 
poison  and  the  time  and  method  of  appli¬ 
cation.  Also,  the  authority  who  advises 
others  may  lose  his  prestige  and  become 
discredited  if  results  are  negative  or  in¬ 
jury  results. 

Obviously,  the  trained  specialist  with 
special  field  and  labratory  equipment  and 
his  ready  access  to  sources  of  like  informa¬ 
tion  from  other  States  is  in  the  best  pos¬ 
ition  to  learn  the  correct  treatments  for 
the  trees.  Unless  special  conditions  make 
a  variation  from  the  orthodox  schedules 
seem  necessary,  they  should  be  followed. 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of 
the  science  of  orchard  insect  and  disease 
control,  a  great  deal  of  experimental  work 
has  been  done  by  progressive  growers, 
often  under  the  direction  of  the  State. 
These  experiments  have  frequently  point¬ 
ed  the  way  for  the  more  accurate  tests  of 
the  specialist  and  have  contributed  great¬ 
ly  to  our  knowledge. 

I  have  found  it  interesting  while  apply¬ 
ing  our  delayed  dormant  spray  to  review 
in  my  mind  the  history  of  this  spray  and 
the  many  treatments  succesively  used. 
With  the  coming  of  the  San  Jose  scale, 
originally  unaccompanied  by  its  parasites, 
a  new  problem  was  thrust  upon  the  un¬ 
fortunate  grower  who  unwittingly  had 
acquired  it.  He  must  spray  his  trees  or 
soon  lose  them.  Our  first  attempts  at 
control  were  with  kerosene  oil  and  water. 
Since  the  oil  would  not  mix  with  the 
water,  and  if  applied  alone  would  kill 
tree  as  well  as  scale,  a  double  pump  de¬ 
livering  desired  proportions  of  oil  and 
water  from  separate  tanks  was  used.  Like 
most  machines  these  pumps  were  not  in¬ 
fallible.  If  the  oil  pump  failed  to  fun- 
tion,  the  scale  killed  the  tree,  and  if  the 
water  was  scant  the  oil  was  as  harmful 
as  the  scale.  Still  a  correct  mixture  was 
obtained  much  of  the  time;  there  was  no 
better  remedy  known  and  the  scale  was 
held  in  check  to  an  encouraging  degree. 
Crude  petroleum  became  a  somewhat 
safer  and  ipore  satisfactory  oil,  and  was 
used  until  a  new  type  of  insecticide  was 
introduced.  This  was  home-boiled  lime, 
su<lphur  and  salt.  It  had  to  be  boiled 
just  before  using  and  put  in  the  tank  hot. 
Whereas  the  oils  killed  by  smothering  the 
scale,  the  caustic  nature  of  the  new  ma¬ 
terial  did  the  work.  This  very  caustic 
quality  along  with  the  delay  and  trouble 
of  making  when  needed  made  it  unpleas¬ 
ant  and  inconvenient  to  use  but  it  proved 
more  effective  than  the  oils  previously 
used.  However  when  oils  were  discovered 
that  would  mix  with  water  and  remain 
in  suspension  in  the  tank  they  were 
hailed  with  joy.  After  the  torture  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  caustic  spray,  and  its  very  cor¬ 
rosive  action  on  the  primitive  equipment 
then  used,  the  new  misible  oils  were  a 
pleasure  to  apply,  even  though  they  were 
costly.  Soon,  however,  there  were  re¬ 
ports  of  orchards  that  had  many  dead  or 
injured  trees  where  these  oils  had  been 
used.  Bark  was  apparently  killed  where 
the  spray  had  run  down  the  limbs  and 
trunks  in  quantity  and  buds  started  later 
than  on  unsprayed  trees. 

Growers  and  experiment  stations  were 
anxious  to  find  a  safe  insecticide  that 
could  be  bought  ready  for  use.  Their 
search  was  successful.  What  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  valuable  acquisition  ever 
added  to  the  list  of  apple  spray  materials 
was  discovered.  It  was  found  that  lime 
and  sulphur  could  be  ^made  into  a  stock 
solution  that  could  be  kept  indefinitely, 
and  that,  in  addition  to  its  insecticidal 
properties,  it  was  an  effective  fungicide 
even  when  diluted  so  it  would  not  appre¬ 
ciably  injure  foliage  if  used  at  moderate 
temperatures. 

Up  to  this  time  these  sprays  had  been 
applied  only  in  the  dormant  stage  in  early 
Winter  or  early  Spring,  the  only  condi¬ 
tion  considered  necessary  being  weather 
warm  enough  in  which  the  equipment 
could  work  without  freezing  while  the 
spray  was  being  applied.  Poles  and  noz¬ 
zles  were  used.  E.  STUART  HUBBARD. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Long:  Acres  Farm  Notes 

The  trouble  with  writing  about  the 
weather  is  that  you  report  a  big  freeze 
and  then  when  your  letter  is  in  print  the 
thermometer  registers  90  in  the  shade. 
However,  I  must  remark  that  this  is  the 
coldest  Spring  we  have  had  for  many 
years.  When  nearly  the  first  of  May 
ice  was  freezing  every  night.  Today 
though  is  warm  and  sunny,  so  we  all  feel 
better.  The  peaches  are  frozen  again. 
This  is  an  annual  story  about  this  time, 
but  I  fear  it  is  nearly  true  as  certainly 
this  has  been  a  bad  Spring  for  fruit  buds. 
Hlbertas  are  frozen  more  than  other  va¬ 
rieties,  with  Rochester  and  South  Haven 
making  the  best  showing  for  live  buds. 
The  plum  trees  are  just  waiting  for  a 
real  warm  day  to  burst  into  a  mass  of 
bloom  which,  to  my  mind,  is  equal  to  any 
cherry  bloom. 

Friday  the  boys* had  no  school  in  the 
afternoon  on  account  of  a  district  spelling 
match,  so  we  got  busy  at  plant  setting. 
Yesterday  and  today  we  set  about  2.000 
blackcap  and  Latham  red  plants.  As  a 
consequence  my  back  feels  stiff  as  a  ram¬ 
rod,  and  my  legs  ache  so  that  even  sit¬ 
ting  down  is  not  very  restful.  It  will 
be  the  third  year  before  these  plants  are 
in  full  bearing,  but  hope  and  faith  will 
carry  us  through  the  three  years  of  plow¬ 
ing  and  hoeing. 

Three  more  weeks  of  school  and  then 
the  three  older  children  will  be  home 
every  day  to  help  around  the  farm.  It  is 


The  Last  Snowstorm  of  the  Season 


great  company  to  have  the  boys  along 
when  working,  even  though  they  cannot 
do  much.  I  dammed  up  a  tiny  stream  in 
the  pasture,  making  a  small  pond.  The 
boys  will  soon  begin  to  tease  again  to  un¬ 
dress  and  go  into  the  pond.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer  they  made  a  regular  practice  of  tak¬ 
ing  a  somewhat  muddy  bath  every  after¬ 
noon  after  picking  berries  all  day.  Even 
Calvin  waded  around  in  the  shallowest 
part  of  the  pond,  and  occasionally  sat 
down  in  the  soft  mud.  I  learned  to  swim 
in  a  pond  still  smaller,  so  the  boys  will 
learn  in  this  pond,  I  hope.  Childhood  on 
the  farm  is  the  greatest  heritage  we  can 
give  our  children.  I  want  them  to  look 
back  with  pleasure  to  the  many  good 
times  on  the  home  farm.  I  am  always  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  small  sizes  when  buying 
clothes  for  our  boys.  The  two  older  boys 
are  10  and  11,  yet  I  have  to  buy  sizes  14 
and  16  for  them.  Evidently  clothing 
makers  judge  their  sizes  by  town  boys, 
who  do  not  get  enough  milk,  eggs  and  real 
butter,  plus  the  healthful  exercise  in  the 
open  air. 

At  the  farmers’  meeting  the  other  night 
our  County  Agent  said  one  bright  thing 
when  he  remarked  that  the  farmer  need 
not  worrji  that  he  will  ever  be  out  of  a 
job.  That  may  be  taken  two  ways  as  it 
is  true  that  a  farmer  can  always  find 
something  to  do  in  any  kind  of  weather, 
but  the  other  side  is  best  in  that  we  need 
not  worry  for  fear  the  shop  will  shut 
down,  the  boss  give  us  our  walking  pa¬ 
pers,  or  business  become  so  dull  we  get 
laid  off.  The  newspaper  accounts  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  out  of  work  never  apply  to 
farmers.  Now  that  is  a  mighty  comfort¬ 
ing  thought  when  you  think  it  over.  The 
man  in  town  who  is  out  of  work  is  up 
against  it  right  away  but  we  farmex-s 
never  worry  over  anything  like  that. 

I  know  now  how  all  the  nursery  rhymes 
and  tales  ai*e  perpetuated.  Late  evening, 
just  before  the  sandman  comes,  the  chil¬ 
dren  listen  to  mother  telling  them  the 
tales  which  mothers  have  told  their  chil¬ 
dren  for  ages.  Calvin  knows  the  story  of 
the  four  and  twenty  blackbirds  baked  in 
a  pie,  the  tale  of  the  rabbit  and  turtle, 
the  three  bears  and  other  tales.  I  told 
the  older  boys  about  going  snipe  hunting 
at  night  and  holding  the  bag  while  the 
others  di*ove  the  snipes  in — maybe  so  they 
will  not  get  caught  with  that  ancient 
joke  anyway.  I  wonder  just  how  many 
city  boys  visiting  the  country  have  gone 
snipe  hunting  at  night  and  held  the  bag. 
I  told  them,  too,  about  putting  the 
mouth  close  down  to  a  doodle-bug’s  hole 
and  inviting  him  to  come.  This  they 


doubted,  but  I  shall  prove  it  to  them  this 
Summer.  In  talking  with  two  ministers 
at  one  time  I  told  them  about  doodle-bugs 
and  they  declared  there  wasn't  any  such 
animal,  but  in  time  they  came  to  tell 
me  that  they  had  learned  better.  Of 
course  there  is  a  scientific  explanation  of 
why  a  doodle-bug  (ant  lion)  will  come 
to  the  top  of  his  hole  when  you  ask  him 
to  come  up.  as  he  thinks  some  insect  is 
inviting  him  to  lunch,  bxxt  why  destroy  a 
childhood  illusion.  Entomology  sounds 
like  a  fierce  word  but  insect  study  means 
the  same  thing — so  the  boys  will  start 
with  me  this  Summer  in  a  course  of 
study  with  no  books,  no  school  walls  bxit 
just  the  environs  of  the  home  farm,  and 
we  shall  have  a  good  time  studying  bugs. 

L,.  B.  R. 


The  Will  of  the  North  Wind 

The  robin  outside  is  singing  his  rain 
song.  Far  too  long  has  it  been  since 
the  leaf  buds  opened;  they  are  still  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  magic  touch  of  rain,  creeping 
forward  slowly  as  if  half  paralyzed,  for 
the  heavenly  draught  is  not  forthcoming. 
The  gi’ass  is  green,  and  the  field  soil 
damp,  owing  to  a  fall  of  snow  April  2S. 
Against  the  background  of  grassy  lawn 
and  field  the  trees  and  shrubs  seem  very 
far  behind,  almost  an  unreality  in  their 
backwardness,  for  the  sun  is  hot,  in  the 
mid-day  before  the  cold  late-afternoon 
breeze  comes  breathing  from  North.  That 
breeze  has  no  friendliness  for  Spring 
showers.  It  dims  our  faith  in  soutlieast 
winds  and  muggy  air  as  rain  breeders. 
When  we  are  out  in  the  heat,  stifling 
over  a  patch  of  soil,  with  all  but  pre¬ 
scribed  clothing  eliminated,  this  North 
breeze  steals  across  to  us,  and  sends  us 
scurrying,  shivering  up  the  steps  into 
the  kitchen  for  a  coat.  The  same  effect 
is  produced  upon  the  advance  agents  of 
any  warm  shower  that  we  have  been 
confidently  expecting.  All  clouds  run  to 
cover,  leaving  the  night  clear  for  frost. 

“It  be  dry!”  is  Grandpa’s  summing  up, 
as  he  hangs  up  the  dish  pan,  and  ad¬ 
justs  himself  to  do  some  tinkering  on  a 
leaky  Ford  radiatoi*.  “I  guess  you  get 
dry,  for  quite  a  spell.” 

Asparagus,  like  mercury  in  a  thermom¬ 
eter.  refuses  to  come  up  until  it  is  warm. 
It  is  time  that  it  went  to  market,  but 
only  that  which  grows  in  the  lightest 
sand  consents  to  push  up.  The  produce 
dealers  are  anxious.  Suppose  they  order 
asparagus  shipped  in  and  the  weather 
turns  warm,  the  local  crop  shoots  tip, 
and  the  market  sinks.  That  means  a 
loss.  They  prefer  to  wait,  although  the 
local  supply  is  very  small,  and  it  is  easy 
to  get  25c  a  pound,  for  what  they  call 
moist  inelegantly  “the  grass.”  And  it  is 
with  bitterness  that  they  consider  how 
much  money  could  have  been  made  in 
the  last  few  days  if  only  they  had  had 
the  courage  to  ship  in  a  supply.  The 
only  thing  there  is  to  do  is  to  phone  truck 
gardeners  to  bring  what  they  can  find, 
and  not  to  bother  to  bunch  it — anything 
at  all,  anyhow,  as  long  as  it  is  asparagus. 
The  gardener  out  on  the  farm  looks 
earnestly  at  the  rows  where  the  first 
shoots  are  making  cobwebby  cracks  in 
the  soil,  and  turns  vindictively  to  the 
horsetail  stalks  that  grow  so  generouly, 
and  so  like  asparagus,  wondering  why 
Nature  was  so  lavish  with  a  worthless 
weed. 

Sand  has  always  been  a  problem  for 
us.  During  the  last  of  April  the  Spring 
allotment  of  fertilizer  had  just  been 
worked  into  the  asparagus  bed,  when  a 
fierce  northwestern  gale  whipped  up  the 
surface  sand  in  clouds  that  shut  oxit 
sky,  woods  and  next-door  neighbors.  It 
was  not  a  happy  thought  to  remember 
that  somewhere  in  that  swirling  sand¬ 
storm  was  the  fertilizer  in  tx-ansporta- 
tion.  Newly  set  strwberry  plants  were 
covered  deeply  and  had  to  be  released. 
A  hollow  which  Daddy  had  been  at  great 
pains  to  fill — with  sand — was  swept  clean 
down  to  the  very  hardpan.  The  house 
windows  had  to  be  rewashed,  and  the 
inside  sills,  laden  with  the  finest  of  the 
sand,  had  to  be  carefully  cleaned.  I  have 
heard  men  and  women  rail  against  sand 
in  great  bitterness  of  spirit.  Yet  here 
was  that  light  sandy  knoll  absolutely 
worthless  for  other  crops  pushing  up 
the  first  stalks  of  asparagus,  which  were 
to  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  crop, 
both  for  size  and  earliness. 

While  the  trees  and  crops  hide  their 
growth  from  the  ravaging  north  wind, 
we  have  been  able  for  the  first  time  to 
let  our  thoughts  turn  upon  landscaping. 
It  does  not  change  the  face  of  nature  one 
w*hit  to  think  about  foundation  planting- 
in  the  Winter  months,  if  one  lets  the 
Spring  slide  by  without  carrying  out 
good  intentions.  Many  a  man  and  wo¬ 
man  have  started  life  on  a  farm,  intend¬ 
ing  to  bring  their  surroundings  up  to  the 
highest  level  of  beauty  in  environment, 
and  failed  because  they  put  off  setting 
shrubs  and  trees  in  their  youth.  When 
they  grow  old  they  have  plenty  of  time 
to  see  about  these  things,  but  it  is  too 
late.  It  takes  year  to  grow  shrubs  or 
trees  to  perfection,  and  their  years  are 
already  nearly  spent.  That  is  tlie  reason 
why  many  a  farmhouse  of  likely  situation 
stands  gaunt  and  bare,  when  it  might 
have  been  the  nucleus  of  beautiful 
grounds,  and  worth  many  times  more 
today  in  actual  value.  If  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  you  had  told  the  owner  when  young, 
that  he  would  in  the  end  come  to  own  a 
dwelling  of  this  type,  he  would  have 
hated  you  for  it.  No  one  deliberately 
starts  out  for  such  a  goal.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  set  the  plant  in  our 
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youth,  if  we  would  have  it  grow  up  to 
cheer  us  ixx  our  old  age. 

It  was  a  hedge  that  was  in  our  minds, 
and  which  had  been  procx-astinated  for  at 
least  the  last,  five  years.  There  were 
some  well-grown  three-year  asparagus 
roots  in  the  seed  bed  from  which  our 
stock  sprang.  Daddy  wished  they  were 
out  of  the  way,  and  felt  half-inclined  to 
plow  them  out.  Eventually  we  traded 
them  with  a  nurseryman  who  gave  us 
their  value  in  nursery  stock.  This  nur¬ 
seryman  happened  to  be  in  the  same 
mood  as  Daddy  in  regard  to  some  of  his 
shrubs,  and  was  glad  to  turn  them  over 
to  us  along  with  a  weeping  willow,  a 
Lombardy  poplar,  a  white  birch,  a  row 
of  Catalpa-  Bungeii,  some  fancy  dwarf 
evergreens,  a  snowball  bush,  and  a  For- 
sythia. 

I  cannot  begin  to  impress  upon  this 
paper  the  joy  it  gave  Daddy  and  I  to 
start  out  at  two  o’clock  one  morning  in 
the  big  slow  truck  and  bring  these  things 
home.  True,  the  place  does  not  look 
very  much  different  than  it  did  before, 
but  the  promise  is  there.  It  so  happens 
that  the  north  wind  has  held  back  the 
weeds;  it  has  snowed  since,  and  no  time 
has  been  lost  over  these  “fancy  fixins.” 

Many  of  the  most  enterprising  farm¬ 
ers  had  oats  under  the  snow,  and  fields 
of  seed  have  had  to  be  plowed  up  again. 
The  strawberry  plants  have  grown  leaves 
but  do  not  attempt  to  blossom  The 
peach  trees  caught  a  hai*d  frost  in  full 
bloom,  and  the  pear  trees  have  hesitated 
a  week  on  the  very  verge  of  opening  the 
blossom  buds  and  yet  have  waited.  Man 
may  rail  at  the  north  wind,  he  may  even 
tear  his  hair,  but  it  does  not  matter  at 
all  to  the  elements.  The  north  wind 
is  king  now,  and  he  does  not  choose  to 
retire.  Here  is  as  fine  a  May  day  as 
one  would  wish  to  see — inside — but  out¬ 
side  one  needs  a  coat  and  mittens.  Aries, 
the  baby  ram,  is  filling  himself  with  the 
thick,  green  gx-ass  on  the  lawn,  and  no 
doubt  thanking  his  creator  for  a  thick 
wool  coat. 

The  one  thing  that  is  wanting  is  the 
touch  of  rain.  An  hour  of  rain  would 
turn  out  all  the  leaf  bud's,  double  the  size 
of  the  leaves,  and  set  the  oats  sprouting. 
All  signs  fail.  The  i*obin’’S  prophesy  turns 
to  nothing.  A  famine,  such  as  this  one 
we  read  about  in  China  may  be  hanging 
over  us — who  knows.  It  all  depends  upon 
what  is  the  will  of  the  north  wind. 

SIRS.  F.  II.  UNGER. 


The  Yellow  Meal-worm  in 
Corn  Fodder 

I  am  sending  some  worms  that  I  got 
out  of  the  cornstalks,  or  ixx  the  husks 
around  the  ear,  ovei-head  in  the  cow  barn. 
Are  these  the  corn  borer-.  There  seems 
to  be  a  lot  of  them.  w.  H.  D. 

Warren,  Vt. 

Fortunately  W.  H.  D.  sent  along  some 
of  the  worms  he  found  among  his  corn 
fodder  stored  in  the  barn.  Otherwise  I 
should  certainly  have  though  his  farm 
was  infested  with  the  notorious  European 
corn-borer.  As  it  turns  out,  however, 
the  “worms”  are  the  common  yellow 
“meal-worms,”  the  larvae  of  a  black  bee¬ 
tle  which  is  widely  distributed  all  over 
the  world,  having  come  to  us  fi-om  Europe. 
These  yellow  meal-worms  are  brownish 
yellow  in  color,  cylindrical  in  form,  about 
1  in.  long,  and  hard  like  wire.  They 
closely  resemble  the  common  wireworms 
so  troublesome  in  corn  and  wheat  fields. 

These  meal-worms  are  raised  in  quan¬ 
tities  by  certain  bird  supply  houses  and 
sold  for  bird  food.  They  occur  in  all 
kinds  of  forixis  of  cereals,  whole  corn, 
oats  and  wheat,  in  flour,  meal,  oatmeal, 
hominy,  bread,  and  in  other  grain  prod¬ 
ucts.  They  will  breed  in  cornmeal  in¬ 
definitely,  and  there  are  several  cases  on 
record  in  which  the  “worms”  have  been 
swallowed  by  individuals  while  eating 
cornmeal  mush  or  other  cereal  products 
containing  the  larvae.  Evidently  the  in¬ 
dividuals  swallowing  these  “worms” 
whole  did  not  chew  their  food  vei’y  much. 
However,  the  worms  make  excellent  bird 
food,  why  not  also  human  food? 

An  interesting  and  rather  humorous 
account  of  the  effect  on  the  occupant  of  a 
hotel  bedroom  of  the  presence  of  these 
worms  in  a  pincushion  on  the  dresser  in 
the  room  has  come  down  to  us.  “A 
guest,  who  had  occupied  the  bedi-oom, 
complained  in  the  morning  to  his  host 
that  the  room  was  haunted.  The  host, 
of  course,  pooh-poohed  the  idea,  but  the 
occupant  persisted  in  his  story  and  re¬ 
lated  how  the  bogies  had  plagued  him.  He 
said  they  were  around  the  dresser  and 
had  kept  him  awake  most  of  the  night  by 
the  incessant  scratching  sounds  produced 
somewliei’e  about  the  furniture.  Investi¬ 
gation  showed  that  the  scratching  noises 
were  pi’esent,  and  were  evidently  issuing 
from  a  lax*ge  pincushion  lying  on  the 
dresser.  When  opened  and  the  filling, 
composed  ©f  coarse  shorts  used  as  a  food 
for  horses,  had  been  shaken  out,  several 
large  black  beetles  of  this  species  ap¬ 
peared  among  the  grain.  Evidently  some 
of  the  larvte  or  beetles  had  been  in¬ 
closed  with  the  shorts  and  had  been  breed¬ 
ing  fn  the  meantime  within  the  cushion. 
The  grain  had  served  as  food  for  them.” 

As  W.  H.  D.  feeds  out  his  corn  and 
cleans  up  the  i*emnants  in  the  loft  the 
worms  will  disappear.  Fortunately  they 
do  not  injure  growing  corn,  oats  or  wheat 
in  the  field.  geenn  w.  herrick. 


If  the  farmers  ever  get  as  excited  over 
farm-relief  as  the  politicians  are,  look 
out! — Floi-ence  (Ala.)  Herald. 
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How  to  Increase  Sugar 
Content  in  Squashes 

Growing  for  years  the  so-called  De¬ 
licious  squash  there  came  the  desire  to 
find,  if  possible,  the  way  to  increase 
the  sugar  content  of  this,  one  of  the 
very  choicest  of  all  varieties  grown. 
The  rule  adopted  was  to  save  by  itself 
the  seed  from  every  squash  cut  which 
came  up  to  a  fixed  standard.  Then 
when  a  better  one  was  cut  that  seed 
was  so  marked  and  set  one  side.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  rule  through  the  Winter  I 
selected,  when  ready  to  plant,  the  seed 
from  the  squash  of  highest  quality, 
thickest  flesh  and  sweetest  when 
cooked.  No  attention  was  paid  to  color, 
size  or  shape,  quality  and  sugar  con¬ 
tent  being  the  sole  conditions. 

That  this  has  led  to  improvement  in 
these  essentials  there  is  no  question 
and  shows  itself  in  all  the  crops  of 
1927.  That  a  number  of  years  have 
been  necessary  to  bring  about  this  re¬ 
sult,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  but  one 
may  well  bear  in  mind  that  all  the 
while  we  have  had  the  best  squashes 
that  could  be  grown  year  by  year.  An¬ 
other  result  noted  is  that  there  has 
been  a  slow  but  steady  thickening  of 
the  flesh  and  consequently  weight 
without  increasing  size.  I  find  many 
who  state  that  they  always  save  seMs 
from  the  biggest  squash  and  doubt¬ 
less  in  this  way  size  would  be  in¬ 
creased  but  except  for  weight  in  the 
market  this  amounts  to  nothing,  and 
even  here  does  not  weigh  against  the 
higher  quality  which  may  be  insured 
by  some  such  method  as  is  here  out¬ 
lined. 

Of  course  the  ground  used  must  be 
well  prepared  and  no  crowding  of  vines 
can  be  allowed  without  loss  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  certainly  in  size  and  quality. 
Protection  from  insect  pests  cannot 
be  neglected  and  wise  is  he  who  is 
ahead  and  gets  there  first.  Then  there 
is  call  to  provide  abundance  of  food 
to  insure  growth,  and  this  calls  for 
nitrogen,  and  then  to  strengthen  stalk 
and  fruit  growth  and  this  makes  nec¬ 
essary  a  combination  carrying  a  liberal 
per  cent  of  acid  phosphate,  or  super¬ 
phosphate  as  it  is  now  called.  When 
nature  is  so  profligate  in  number  of 
seed  packed  into  a  six-pound  squash, 
there  should  be  forced  on  our  brains 
the  certainty  that  she  will  be  equally 
liberal  in  building  fruit  if  we  but  do 
our  part  well.  g.  m.  twitchell. 

Maine. 


A  Farm  Flower  Business 

The  new  greenhouse  is  well  under  way. 
The  frame  is  made  up  of  spruce  dimen¬ 
sion  stuff,  with  hemlock  boards  for  the 
sides.  The  benches  will  be  made  of  pecky 
cypress.  The  roof  will  be  made  up  of 
cold-frame  sash  3x6  ft.,  using  10x12  in. 
glass.  This  house  will  take  sixty-four 
sashes,  with  one  in  the  end  to  be  used  in 
the  door.  We  have  copied  a  neighbor's 
house,  which  has  been  very  successful. 

The  house  sets  on  2%-f t.  cement  posts, 
sunk  into  the  ground.  If  the  house  war¬ 
rants  it  we  shall  put  in  a  cement  wall 
above  these  up  to  the  height  of  2*4  ft. 
instead  of  the  wooden  walls,  some  time  in 
the  future.  We  used  pipe  for  the  sup¬ 
ports  inside  of  the  house.  The  frame  is 
already  up,  and  the  sash  are  glazed  and 
painted  one  coat.  The  second  coat  of 
paint  is  going  on  now.  The  boards  on 
the  sides  will  be  covered  with  a  good 
grade  of  roofing  paper.  This  house  will 
not  need  a  heating  system  this  Spring, 
because  it  was  the  last  of  April  before  it 
was  ready  for  plants.  With  an  ordinary 
year's  profits,  we  can  hope  to  put  one  in 
this  next  Fall,  to  be  used  for  the  Winter. 

My  husband  has  not  decided  just  what 
he  will  use  the  house  for  this  Winter,  but 
he  is  most  favorable  inclined  toward 
growing  some  of  the  perennials,  which  are 
Propagated  from  root  cuttings.  However, 
he  is  still  open  to  any  better  suggestion. 
This  house  will  probably  cost  us  about 
•>o50  without  the  heating  system,  since 
we  are  doing  a  large  part  of  the  work 
ourselves.  This  does  not  seem  an  un¬ 
reasonable  price  for  a  house  of  this  size 
and  type,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  a  sqc- 
c  s*ful  as  the  one  it  is  copied  from. 

The  seeds  which  have  been  planted  are 
P°w  about  right  for  transplanting.  That 
ls>  the  majority  of  them.  The  vegetable 
plants  have  already  been  transplanted 
once.  The  lettuce  is  growing  fine  in  our 
original  plant  house,  and  the  cabbage 


and  cauliflower  are  doing  well  in  their 
own  separate  hotbed. 

We  are  starting  our  sweet  peas  in  the 
plant  house  this  year,  hoping  to  have 
them  enough  earlier  to  pay  for  the  trou¬ 
ble.  We  have  not  done  this  before,  but 
have  read  of  others  trying  it  successful¬ 
ly.  The  other  seedlings  are  the  more 
common  annuals ;  snapdragons,  Agera- 
tum,  several  kinds  and  types  of  asters. 
Calendulas,  both  single  and  double  Cos¬ 
mos,  Petunias,  Scabiosa,  stock,  Verbenas, 
Zinnias,  Alyssum,  Anchusas,  Arctotis, 
candytuft,  Centa ureas,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cineraria,  Cobsea,  Chinese  forget-me-nots, 
Didiscus,  Gilia,  Gypsopliila,  Heliclirysum 
for  Winter  bouquets),  heliotrope,  Kochia, 
larkspur,  Matricaria  and  Nigella.  This 
last  does  better  if  sown  in  the  bed  in 
which  it  is  to  grow,  as  do  also  the  an¬ 
nual  larkspur  and  Centaurea.  Any  of 
these  plants  which  we  may  have  left  over 
we  put  into  flower  beds  of  our  own  for 
cut  flowers,  so  of  course  we  have  quite 
a  variety  during  the  Summer,  together 
with  our  perennials. 

Among  the  perennials  the  best  cut 
flowers  are  from  the  Delphinium,  monks¬ 
hood  and  Veronica,  for  blue  flowers,  with 
Linum  perenne  for  those  who  call  for  it. 
This  flax  is  a  lovely  dainty  flower  but 
since  it  shreds  its  petals  each  day  and 
new  flowers  come  out  the  next  morning, 
it  is  rather  a  messy  flower  to  have  in  the 
house. 

For  pink  flowers  we  have  Canterbury 
bells,  foxglove,  Aquilegia,  Pyretlirum, 
perennial  pinks,  St.  Egwin  Fall  asters, 
and  Phlox. 

Another  flower  I  forgot  to  mention 
among  the  annuals  was  the  lovely  rose 
Shirley  poppy.  These  we  plant  among 
the  tulips  and  use  the  poppies  for  pink 
flowers,  when  there  is  not  much  else. 
They  will  keep  quite  a  long  time  if  the 
stems  are  dipped  in  boiling  water  for  a 
few  seconds  immediately  after  cutting, 
which  should  be  done  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing,  being  sure  to  cut  newly  opened  ones. 


A  lovely  combination  is  made  up  of  these 
poppies  with  Gypsopliila  and  annual 
Chrysanthemums  (yellow),  or  perhaps 
a  few  short  stemmed  Belladonna  lark¬ 
spur. 

We  have  found  another  combination 
which  is  very  popular  with  some  of  our 
customers.  Mullein  pinks,  of  the  cerise 
or  bright  red  variety,  a  hard  color  to 
combine  with  anything  but  white,  we  use 
with  pale  blue  larkspur  and  a  little 
Gypsopliila  for  airiness  and  grace.  An¬ 
other  which  seems  to  please  is  Veronica 
with  lemon  Calendulas  and  Achillea.  The 
blue  and  yellow  and  white  bouquets  seem 
to  be  more  popular  here,  although  there 
are  many  who  like  the  soft  pinks  with 
the  blues. 

Our  sweet  peas  we  do  not  mix  with 
anything  except  perennial  baby’s  breath, 
or  something  of  this  sort  to  make  the 
bouquets  look  less  “solid.”  We  use  the 
orchid-flowering  varieties,  as  they  have 
such  long  stems,  and  are  profuse  bloom¬ 
ers.  We  usually  get  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  the  mixed,  a  good  pink  and 
lavender  and  vvhite.  These  flowers  cer¬ 
tainly  make  a  good  side  line,  and  are  a 
good  way  for  the  laefy  of  the  house  to 
make  a  little  extra  money  if  she  is  in¬ 
clined  that  way.  I  usually  have  the  cut¬ 
ting  and  arranging  to  do.  also  gather 
those  that  are  requested  by  passing  motor¬ 
ists.  I  have  made  myself  familiar  with 
both  the  annuals  and  perennials,  so  that 
in  my  husband’s  absence  I  can  answer 
any  inquiries  which  may  be  made,  and 
love  the  thrill  of  being  able  to  sell  five, 
ten  or  even  twenty  dollars  worth  of 
plants,  with  my  own  “sale  talk.” 

To  go  back  to  the  subject  of  the  most 
popular  of  perennials  here,  in  our  yel¬ 
low  collection,  the  earliest  is  Alyssum 
saxatile.  It  causes  more  comment  than 
anything  else  in  our  perennial  garden.  It 
is  a  sheet  of  yellow  blossoms  by  May  20, 
when  nothing  else  is  blooming  except 
Arabis,  and  the  garden  looks  quite  bare. 
We  find  that  we  can  sell  quite  a  little  of 
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this  in  pots  around  Memorial  Day,  along 
with  our  tulips  and  Narcissus. 

Between  $100  and  $200  is  often  rea¬ 
lized  on  Memorial  Day  just  from  these 
things.  We  usually  have  a  thousand 
tulips  to  set  each  year,  the  same  kinds, 
Clara  Butt,  Rev.  Ewbank,  and  Isabella, 
a  cottage  tulip, _  being  all  the  variety  we 
have.  The  Narcissi  have  not  been  touched 
for  years,  and  the  only  care  the  tulips 
require  is  to  dig  them  up  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  to  allow  drying,  followed  by  setting 
in  the  late  Fall,  and  finally  the  gather¬ 
ing  the  day  before  Memorial  Dav.  As 
most  farmers  will  know,  about  the'last  of 
May  is  rather  a  lean  time,  and  this  in¬ 
come  at  this  time  is  very  gratefully  re¬ 
ceived.  . 

We  have  one  worry  with  us  this  Spring. 
It  is  so  cold  and  late,  that  we  fear  the 
tulips  may  not  mature  in  time,  unless 
May  is  a  very  sunshiny  and  balmy 
month.  But  since  this  catastrophe  does 
not  occur  very  often,  we  still  take  the 
chance  each  year,  and  hope  for  the  best. 
We  have  had  such  a  mild  Winter  that 
we  must  expect  the  weather  to  even 
things  up  this  Spring.  Here  in  Maine, 
the  ground  is  soaked  with  heavy  rains, 
and  early  planting  seems  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  present.  Our  heavy  clay 
loam  seems  to  be  even  worse  than  usual, 
but  a  few  windy  and  sunny  days  can 
work  wonders.  So  our  hope  still  stays 
with  us,  even  though  it  feels  very  much 
more  like  snow  than  Springtime. 

Biddeford,  Me.  s.  a.  e. 


Two  college  students  wrere  arraigned  be¬ 
fore  the  magistrate,  charged  with  hurdling 
the  low  spots  in  the  road  in  their  motor- 
ear.  “Have  you  a  lawyer?"  asked  the 
magistrate.  “We’re  not  going  to  have 
any  lawyer,”  answered  the  elder  of  the 
students.  “We’ve  decided  to  tell  the 
truth.” — The  Christian  Advocate. 


Now  is 

the  time  for  new 

Silvertowns! 


Goodrich 

Silvertowns 


Th  IS  summer, 
watch  Silvertowns 
break  their  own  fine 
performance  records! 

By  their  hinge-center 
tread,  they  have 
banished  the  choppy, 
uneven  wear  which 
shortens  balloon  tire 
life. 


By  their  structure 
of  heavily  rubber-ized 
cords,  they  have  made 
fabric  breaks  and 
bruises  almost  un¬ 
known. 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company  Est.  mo  Akron,  o. 

Pacific-Goodrich  Rubber  Company.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

In  Canada:  Canadian-Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  Kitchener,  Ont. 


By  the  Goodrich  Water  Cure,  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  and  uniformly  cured  from  both  inside  and 
outside  instead  of  from  outside  only — resulting  in 
extra  toughness  and  longer  wear. 

The  new  Silvertowns  now  passing  into  Goodrich 
dealers’  stocks  represent  the  highest  development 
of  these  three  factors  of  record-breaking  mileage. 

There’s  a  Goodrich  dealer  near  you ! 
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BIGGER  POTATO  CROPS 
from  SPRAYING 


IEADING  authorities  agree  that  vegetable 
spraying  and  dusting  are  just  as  profitable 
as  spraying  and  dusting  in  the  orchard.  Four 
years  of  frequent  potato  spraying  on  some 
Pennsylvania  plots  has  resulted  in  an  average 
crop  increase  of  47.7%. 

In  all  kinds  of  spraying  or  dusting  for  both 
fruits  and  vegetables  the  best  results  are  in' 
variably  obtained  when  lime  high  in  calcium 
is  used.  For  this  reason  leading  authorities 
prefer  and  recommend  “Bell 'Mine”  Lime  in 
pebble,  pulverized  or  hydrated  form. 

Our  book  gives  all  the  up'to'date  informa' 
tion  you’ll  need.  It  tells  how  and  when  to 
spray  all  crops.  All  information  based  on 
actual  results  obtained  by  the  foremost  State 
Agricultural  Stations. 

Whether  you  grow  fruit  and  vegetables 
on  a  large  or  small  scale,  you  can  make  more 
money  by  spraying  or  dusting.  Don’t  delay 
— start  on  your  potato  field  now. 

American  Lime  &  Stone  Company 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Send 

this  Coupon 

t 


Today 


American  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  booklet  on: 
Spraying  and  Dusting  for  Orchard  and  Farm 
FREE 


Name. 


Address. 


QILOs 

■  Write  for 


Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up  - hoop 

for  Special  Price  and  Discount.  Save  money  and  order  NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust- 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 


Experience  Proves 

That  the  tonic  effect  of  copper  stimulates  greater 
yields,  while  protecting  the  crops  against  harm 
from  Blight  and  other  fungous  diseases— 

the  use  of 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

( Bluestone ) 

99%  Pure 

has  demonstrated  this  to  he  a 
universal  experience 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 


25  Broad  Street 


New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Talk  or  Nothing. — Yes,  it’s  talk  or 
nothing  with  the  Parson.  And  as  he  got 
a  bad  cold  in  his  throat  somewhere  yes¬ 
terday  and  can  hardly  speak  a  loud  word 
he  lias  taken  to  his  bed  and  here  he  is. 
Bed  is  the  best  place  to  get  rid  of  a  cold 
anyway,  and  the  best,  thing  to  do  with  a 
cold  just  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can  is 
to  get  rid  of  it.  There  has  been  a  run 
of  grippe  or  flu  through  the  school  George 
goes  to,  and  he  is  home  with  that.  He  is 
in  bed  with  a  fever  while  the  only  fever 
the  Parson  can  boast  is  the  fever  of  ex¬ 
citement  running  through  the  house  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  able  to  keep  the 
Parson  in  bed  a  whole  half  day.  Once  or 
twice  lie  got  up,  hut  was  duly  chased 
back  again. 

Doctor's  Orders. — So  the  doctor  came 
out  td  see  George  and  while  out  here  he 
took  the  Parson  in  hand  and  ordered  him 
to  stay  in  bed  for  two  days  at  least.  Flow 
they  do  change  the  ways  of  doctoring ! 
Now  everything  is  to  drink  a  lot  of 
liquids;  “At  least  four  or  live  quarts  a 
day,”  he  said.  Now  that  much  of  water 
looks  like  an  awful  lot.  but  the  Parson 
remembered  that,  elderberry  juice  down 
cellar  that  we  put  up  last.  Fall.  So  here 
comes  Mrs.  Parson  with  another  pitcher 
of  it — half  juice  and  half  water.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  makes  a  nice  drink.  The  little 
cubes  of  ice  are  rattling  about  in  it — 
cubes  of  ice  from  the  new  refrigerator. 
You  see  we  could  not  put  up  ice  this  year, 
as  it  never  froze  thick  enough.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  are  wonderful  things — these  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerators.  No  milk  has  ever  gone 
sour  in  there  yet,  nor  has  anything  ever 
“spoiled.”  Talk  about  hard  butter!  We 
happened  to  get  one  with  glass  doors  and 
we  like  this  very  much — you  can  see  just 
which  door  to  open  to  get  what  you  want. 
With  this  last  convenience  the  place 
seems  to  be  pretty  well  electrified  al¬ 
though  the  agents  are  forever  coming 
round  to  show  how  this  or  that  thing  is 
all  out  of  date,  and  determined  for  you 
to  buy  another — even  if  it  works  just  as 
well  as  it  ever  did.  Sales  resistance  is 
what  one  wants  to  cultivate  now  in  this 
day  and  generation.  The  women  folks 
who  are  forever  being  jollied  about  their 
powers  of  speech  ought  to  be  able  to  han¬ 
dle  these  fellows. 

Not  IIis  Wife. — Did  you  hear  about 
the  fellow  who  was  trying  to  find  out 
whether  his  wife  attended  a  meeting  the 
night  before?  He  met  a  friend  and  he 
said :  “Were  you  at  that  meeting  in  the 
town  hall  last  night?”  “Yes,  I  was 
there,”  said  the  man.  “Well,  did  you  see 
my  wife  there?”  "I  do  not  know  your 
wife  if  I  should  see  her,”  came  the  an¬ 
swer.  “Did  anyone  get  up  to  speak?” 
“Yes,  a  woman  got  up  to  speak  and  began 
by  saying  that  ‘she  could  not  find  words 
to  express  her  feelings.’  ”  “Well,  well,” 
shouted  the  man  most  decisively,  “that 
wasn’t  my  wife.” 

Up  Again. — Here  it  is  a  week  after 
writing  the  above  and  tiie  Parson  is  up 
again  and  George  is  back  in  his  school 
again.  Some  that  read  his  last  letter  have 
joked  him  about  those  beans  he  planted 
so  early  that  they  would  never  see  the 
light  of  day.  There  came  on  a  cold  wet 
rain  for  an  even  six  days,  and  the  Parson 
didn’t  expect  to  see  them  again  either. 
But  he  was  just  over  there  this  minute 
and  lo  and  behold,  one  of  them  is  just 
coming  through.  Fie  noticed  the  peas 
were  looking  fine,  the  spinach  and  rad- 
shes  have  a  good  start,  and  the  beets  were 
just  coming  through.  Today  is  the  tenth 
of  May.  Pew  cows  are  turned  out  to 
pasture  yet,  as  the  Spring  it  late.  Our 
one  Gyernsey  is  staked  out  here  by  the 
house,  and  is  getting  a  fine  breakfast.  The 
sheep  are  over  taking  the  heads  off  those 
wild  morning-glory  weeds  in  the  meadow, 
and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  see  whether 
they  survive  the  onslaught.  The  flock 
of  10  has  now  grown  to  18,  and  may  in¬ 
crease  still  further. 

Another  Trip.  —  The  Parson  seems 
booked  for  considerable  travel  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  About  the  eighth  of  June  he  starts 
for  Michigan,  where  he  is  to  be  the  after- 
dinner  spouter  for  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of 
Marquette.  After  that  he  goes  to  Grand 
Isle  for  a  couple  of  days  for  a  confer¬ 
ence  there.  He  ought  to  stop  off  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  have  a  handshake  with  Big  Bill 
Thompson!  But  this  gentleman  (should 
one  use  that  word?  seems  to  have  quieted 
down  wonderfully  since  election.  How 
much  easier  King  George  must  breathe 
now !  The  Parson  met  quite  a  number 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  while  out 
in  Lansing  last  Summer,  and  hopes  to 
meet  more  on  this  trip.  He  will  try  to 
get  a  little  time  in  Chicago  and  look 
round  a  bit,  see  the  university  buildings 
and  drop  in  on  the  Christian  Century 
folks.  This  Christian  Century  is  an  in¬ 
dependent  religious  paper  which  the  Par¬ 
son  reads  most  devotedly  and  swears  by 
most  conscientiously. 

Those  Setters.— The  Parson  used  to 
be  both  provoked  and  pestered  with  set¬ 
ters  this  time  of  year,  but  now  he  actual¬ 
ly  looks  forward  to  finding  several  on  the 
nests  at  night.  After  the  first  batch  of 
five  which  he  cured  with  the  ax  and  made 
into  an  Easter  dinner  down  at  one  of  the 
churches,  he  has  distributed  all  the  others 
out  around  among  village  folks,  and  they 


in  turn  can  return  the  hen,  or  better  still 
some  young  roosters  which  the  Parson 
will  convert  into  broilers.  This  gives 
these  people  a  chance  to  raise  a  few  chick¬ 
ens,  and  if  the  mother  and  babies  don’t 
spend  too  many  afternoons  in  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  pansy  bed,  things  may  come  on  very 
well. 

The  Moving  Picture  Machine. _ 

While  the  Parson  is  writing  this,  here  in 
the  evening,  the  boys  are  working  on  the 
moving  picture  machine.  We  have  some 
reels  on  the  trade  schools  of  the  State 
showing  how  boys  can  learn  a  trade  and 
be  fitted  for  and  get  a  job  when  they  get 
out  of  school.  The  Parson  hopes  to  show 
these  around  in  the  schools  quite  a  bit, 
and  he  and  the  boys  will  show  them  down 
in  a  town  hall  tomorrow  night.  We  have 
four  other  reels  coming  froni  Boston — two 
of  them  comedies — and  it  will  be  a  real 
party.  We  will  ask  no  admission  fee,  but 
all  our  church  folks  and  their  friends  can 
come  and  we  will  have  games  and  then 
the  pictures  and  then  dancing  and  re¬ 
freshments  for  the  vast  sum  of  10  cents — 
coffee  or  cocoa,  cake  and  a  sandwich. 

Sunday  Visitors. — Now  that  Summer 
is  coming  the  city  folks  will  begin  their 
annual  Sunday  trips  to  the  country  re¬ 
lations’  houses.  It  never  seems  to  occur 
to  them  that  these  people  might  want  to 
go  to  church.  Not  only  do  they  expect 
the  grown-ups  to  stay  at  home  and  wait 
on  them  and  cook  great  meals  for  them — 
both  dinner  and  supper — but  they  “Want 
to  see  the  children,  too.”  One  good  wo¬ 
man  in  the  Parson’s  parish  got  three  chil¬ 
dren  all  ready  for  Sunday  school  last  Sun¬ 
day  when  the  phone  rang  to  say  that  the 
relations  from  the  city  were  coming  out. 
with  “friends”  of  course,  and  particular¬ 
ly  requested  all  children  be  at  home.  “If 
we  could  only  get  off  before  they  phoned,” 
one  woman  said.  But  these  city  folks  are 
not  bashful  and  make  sure  to  ring  up 
early  to  give  the  country  folk  plenty  of 
time  to  get  a  big  dinner  under  way — even 
kill  a  chicken  if  need  be,  and  to  stay  to 
supper  too  if  there  is  the  slightest  hint. 

He  Learned. — Yes,  he  learned  his  les¬ 
son.  The  Parson  went  off  to  a  social  ser¬ 
vice  convention  the  other  day,  and  you 
know  everything  now  is  along  the  line  of 
psychology  and  how  to  diagnose  the  va¬ 
garies  ‘of  the  human  mind.  The  Parson 
believes  this  is  a  great  step  in  advance, 
and  that  many  eases  of  insanity  could 
have  been  avoided  if  doctors  knew  more 
about  the  mind.  Parents  ought  to  know 
more  about  habits  and  forming  habits  and 
how  to  change  habits.  Punishments 
should  have  some  connection  with  the 
crime.  One  of  the  speakers  told  of  the 
following  method  of  curing  a  bad  case  of 
evil  temper.  A  young  man,  about  to  be 
married,  had  a  terrible  temper  which 
once  in  about  so  often  entirely  got  the 
better  of  him.  His  mother  conscientiously 
felt  that  the  bride  to  be  ought  to  be  told 
about  her  son's  temper,  and  she  did  tell 
her  all  about  it,  but  the  daughter  did  not 
seem  to  mind  fvuc-h  a  little  thing  in  the 
least  and  married  him  just  the  same. 
Some  time  after  the  wedding,  she  was 
sewing  a  button  on  his  wedding  trousers, 
very  nice  trousers,  that  with  the  suit  were 
expected  to  last  a  very  long  time,  when 
the  young  husband  came  into  the  room 
and  just  happened  to  stumble*  over  a  very 
nice  footrest  or  “cricket”  her  bridesmaid 
had  given  for  a  wedding  gift.  Instantly 
he  flew  into  a  rage,  grabbed  up  the 
cricket  and  placed  it  right  on  top  of 
the  big  tire  burning  in  the  fireplace.  She 
never  said  a  word,  but  with  perfect  calm¬ 
ness  arose  and  placed  his  wedding  pants 
right  on  top  of  the  cricket.  Then  they 
both  stood  there  and  saw  both  burn  up. 
She  could  have  said  something,  but  didn’t 
— there  was  nothing  for  him  to  say.  A 
while  after  that  he  lost  himself  again 
and  threw  a  sugar  bowl  full  of  sugar  out 
of  the  door  and  it  smashed  to  pieces  on 
the  steps  and  walk.  But  the  girl  spake 
never  a  word  nor  never  a  broom  did  take 
to  sweep  it  up.  There  lay  the  sugar, 
crockery  pieces  and  all.  The  postman 
came  and  the  neighbors  came  and  went. 
If  they  said  anything,  she  referred  them 
to  her  husband.  The  third  day  he  got  a 
broom  and  cleaned  it  up.  When  her 
children  were  grown  they  remembered 
their  father  chiefly  for  the  “fine,  sweet 
disposition  and  self-control”  he  had. 

Politics. — Tonight  the  Parson  goes  off 
some  30  miles  and  attends  a  political  sup¬ 
per  and  makes  a  speech.  He  has  so  much 
on  hand  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  go, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  was  there  ever  a 
year  when  it  was  more  important  that, 
people  should  take  a  hand  in  politics?  If 
government  is  left  to  a  gang  of  spoilsmen 
what  can  we  expect?  How  much  candor, 
dignity  and  honor  is  left  to  government 
when  the  people  who  run  it  look  upon 
politics  as  a  “crafty  game.”  IY>r  with 
most,  it  is  nothing  but  a  game — -playing 
the  game — and  swapping  and  taking  and 
getting  what  you  can.  There  is  too  little 
difference  between  the  two  big  parties 
anyway.  It  is  again  the  case  of  the  old 
doctor,  with  the  two  kinds  of  medicine. 
One  he  called  “High-cock-a-lorum”  and 
the  other  he  called  “Low-cock-a-hirum. 
They  were  both  made  from  the  bark  ol 
the  poplar  tree,  but  in  the  one  case  he 
stripped  the  bark  from  the  top  down  and 
(Continued  on  Page  812) 
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Vermont  Garden  Notes 

Snow  or  rain  and  colder  !  Should  the 
weather  report  read  “Fair  and  slightly 
warmer,”  we  know  that  it  is  going  to  be 
snow  or  rain  and  colder — with  possibly 
a  thunder  shower  to  break  the  monotony. 

Considering  the  difficult  Winter  things 
came  through  in  the  garden  fairly  well. 
Hollyhocks  and  Anchusas  rotted  rather 
badly  and  Canterbury  bells  all  perished. 
One  foxglove  remains.  We  shall  try  none 
but  the  true  perennial  (Grandiflora)  and 
the  purple  Siberian  this  year.  The  lat¬ 
ter  should  prove  more  hardy.  The  mice 
seemed  to  have  a  great  fancy  for  the 
spice  pinks  and  Armenia,  shearing  the 
whole  border  as  neatly  as  a  lawn  mower 
could  have  done.  The  chimney  bellflower, 
not  supposed  to  be  entirely  hardy  north 
of  Philadelphia,  did  not  flinch  and  a 
couple  of  dozen  of  Tritomas  left  outside 
for  a  test  are  all  growing.  Violas  near¬ 
ly  all  winter-killed,  but  we  prefer  to  grow 
them  as  annuals,  so  it  does  not  matter. 
We  were  advised  to  enjoy  our  English 
daisies  as  much  as  possible  last  Autumn 
for  we  were  never  to  see  them  again,  but 
they  are  busily  blooming. 

Bee  balm,  Achillea,  yellow  primrose, 
Golden  Glow,  and  striped  grass  are  all 
to  be  relegated  to  the  far  reaches  of  the 
garden — they  are  far  too  aggressive.  With 
them  must  go  butter-and-eggs,  Physos- 
tegia  and  the  Fall  asters. 

We  are  elated  to  find  that  a  pegged 
down  branch  of  Daphne  Cneorum  has 
taken  root.  Most  of  the  branches  seem 
to  be  pegged  down  now.  We  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  many  cuttings — drying-out 
is  not  a  serious  consideration  at  present. 
Large  roots  of  Pentstemon  (Torreyi) 
have  divided  most  happily.  We  are  keep¬ 
ing  an  eagle  eye  on  a  Delphinium  seed¬ 
ling  with  variegated  leaves,  never  hap¬ 
pening  to  have  seen  one  before. 

The  cats  chose  to  sleep  on  the  flats  of 
alpine  pinks  and  Aubrietias  one  after¬ 
noon  while  we  were  out.  The  mortality 
was  very  great  but  we  rescued  some  from 
the  edges  of  the  flats.  But  two  of  the 
Bose  Queen  Viola  seedlings  are  with  us. 
If.  as  the  catalog  states,  40  per  cent 
come  true  to  color,  how  many  shall  we 
have?  Tlluebells  of  Scotland  and  saxi¬ 
frage  are  past  their  babyhood  and  we  may 
breathe  easily — it  did  not  seem  that  such 
fragile  things  could  possibly  grow.  We 
could  not  believe  Dicentra  eximia  when 
it  sent  up  such  minute  bronze  leaves,  the 
big,  shiny,  black  seeds  looked  so  capable 
of  putting  forth  a  lusty  shoot,  but  upon 
investigation  we  found  that  it  was  their 
habit  to  start  a  good  set  of  roots  before 
appearing  above  ground.  They  have  the 
right  idea,  and  should  make  their  way  in 


Growing  Trees  from  Seed 

Mr.  Woodward,  on  page  G10,  request¬ 
ing  other  people's  experience,  interest¬ 
ed  me,  as  I  have  been  in  the  planting 
business  to  some  extent  for  about  65 
years.  I  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  plains  country,  North  Nebraska,  12 
miles  from  the  Dakota  State  line,  when 
the  tree  claim  act  was  in  force,  where¬ 
by  you  acquired  160  acres  of  land  for 
the  planting  of  10  acres  of  timber, 
which  required  28.000  trees  to  plant. 
During  my  time  there  I  planted  over 
460,000  trees. 

My  first  contract  was  10  acres  that 
covered  my  homestead  on  the  south¬ 
west.  These  were  set  in  the  Spring. 
The  following  Spring  I  went  over  them 
and  pruned  them  lightly  and  counted 
the  trees  that  failed,  and  I  found  14 
trees  failed  out  of  28,000.  These  were 
about  12  to  15  inches  high,  one-year 
size,  when  set  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  were  4  to  7  ft.  tall. 

The  law'  required  trees,  seeds  or  cut¬ 
tings  to  be  planted.  I  planted  a  few 
tracts  by  using  seeds  for  alternate 
row's.  If  they  grew'  all  well  and  good, 
and  if  they  did  not  it  filled  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law,  as  only  675  trees 
were  required  w'lien  final  proof  was 
made  in  the  tw'elfth  year  after  entry. 


There  were  but  few  claims  where  the 
seeds  were  a  success.  White  ash  and 
ash-leaved  maple  were  sure  to  come  if 
good  seed  was  used,  and  were  not 
blowm  out  by  the  wind.  I  have  grown 
seedlings  of  ash,  silver  maple  and  ash¬ 
leaved  maple  with  great  success.  Silver 
maple  should  be  sown  in  furrows  14 
in.  wide,  raked  flat  and  covered  2  in. 
These  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
which  is  about  June  1.  Ash-leaved 
maple  and  ash  I  always  sowed  in 
Spring  or  Fall  (mostly  Spring). 

Seeds  of  nut-bearing  trees,  like  chest¬ 
nut  and  oak,  I  found  certain  to  grow 
if  I  packed  them  in  damp,  fine  sand 
and  kept  them  in  a  cool  cellar  over 
Winter.  Walnut  and  butternut  are  best 
planted  in  the  Fall,  but  the  outer  hull 
should  be  removed  before  planting  or 
they  are  not  apt  to  come  till  they  are 
in  the  ground  two  Winters.  I  always 
prepared  the  ground  as  I  would  for 
corn  and  marked  it  both  w'avs,  4  ft. 
each  w'ay.  This  requires  2,722*4  trees 
per  acre.  Clean  cultivation  is  required 
till  they  shade  the  ground  on  account 
of  fire,  which  is  the  greatest  menace  to 
starting  a  forest.  When  land  is  cut 
over  or  thinned  of  its  natural  growth 
seedlings  should  be  set  before  any  sod 
forms  by  grubbing  up  about  2  ft.  in 
diameter  and  planting  the  tree  in  cen¬ 


ter  of  plot.  No  grass  should  be  allowed 
to  grow.  Any  forest  that  is  thinned 
out  and  stock  turned  in  will  start  to 
sod  over  and  then  the  forest  begins  to 
die.  This  is  one  law  of  nature.  To 
maintain  a  forest  in  healthy  growth  a 
deep  mulch  must  be  maintained,  or 
clean  cultivation  is  maintained. 

I  used  to  set  5.000  to  6,000  trees  per 
day  in  well  prepared  soil.  Our  soil 
was  a  sandy  loam,  a  spade  thrust  down 
full  length,  pushed  over  and  pulled  out 
as  the  tree  was  placed  behind  it  and 
stepping  on  two  sides  of  it  with  both 
feet  and  holding  the  tree  straight  up. 
I  have  also  set  500  trees  in  27  minutes 
and  every  one  grew.  Bur  oak,  sweet 
oak,  black  walnut,  tulip  poplar,  bass¬ 
wood  and  European  larch  would  be  my 
choice  of  timber  to  plant.  I  should  in¬ 
clude  ash,  both  w'hite  and  blue  ash.  I 
have  planted  something  over  500,000 
trees  in  my  time;  I  am  past  76. 

Ohio.  ISAIAH  LOWES. 


Newspapek  Canvasses:  “You  adver¬ 
tised  in  our  paper  for  a  night  watchman. 
Did  you  get  any  results,  sir?”  Shop¬ 
keeper:  “I  most  certainly  did.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  appeared  yesterday  morning, 
and  I  was  burgled  last  night.” — Passing 
Show. 
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PLEASURE  IN  MOTORING 


FOR  A  FEW  CENTS  MORE 


the  world. 

The  last  pleasant  afternoon  we  took 
basket  and  trowel  and  went  exploring  up 
on  the  home  farm.  We  came  to  the  edge 
of  a  little  wood  and  the  Unobserving  One 
scouted  ahead.  “Nothing  there,”  was  the 
report  but  a  more  careful  survey  disclosed 
Trilliums,  Erythroniums,  Hepaticas, 
crinkleroot,  bellwort,  closed  gentians, 
wild  ginger,  bishop's  cap  and  many  vio¬ 
lets,  rushes  and  ferns  with  which  we 
tilled  the  basket  to  overflowing.  Next  we 
visited  a  nook  where  the  long-stemmed 
yellow  violets  used  to  grow  in  profusion. 
It  is  probably  25  years  since  I  visited  the 
spot,  but  the  violets  were  still  there.  We 
gathered  several  clumps,  and  I  trust  the 
color  of  the  flower  is  the  same. 

A  correspondent  has  asked  about  an 
acid  that  may  be  used  on  the  soil  for  cer¬ 
tain  plants  and  I  find  the  following  in  a 
little  catalog  of  Rocky  Mountain  wild 
flowers.  “While  some  of  these  plauts 
may  prove  indifferent,  it.  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  they  will  thrive  best  in  an  acid 
soil  which  may  be  produced  by  adding 
humus  in  the  form  of  leaf  mold  or  granu¬ 
lated  peat,  or  if  it  is  known  to  contain 
much  lime  it  may  be  replaced  with  the 
right  mixture.  A  soil  basis  of  sandy  loam 
will  accommodate  the  largest  number  of 
species  so  far  as  texture  is  concerned. 
Commercial  tannic  acid  dissolved  in  wa¬ 
ter  may  be  used  two  or  three  times  a 
year  on  acid-requiring  plants  at  the  rate 
of  an  ounce  or  less  to  the  square  yard,  but 
occasional  soil  tests  should  be  made  to 
avoid  excess.”  The  foregoing  remarks 
would  apply  to  the  needs  of  our  own 
wild  flowers  as  well. 

Elizabeth  Townsend’s  article  on  western 
wild  flowers  filled  me  with  rank  envy, 
yet  I  suppose  our  own  are  quite  as  lovely, 
and  we  would  find  them  so  if  they  came 
from  afar.  One  of  our  choicest  and 
well-guarded  possessions  is  a  packet  of 
seed  from  the  fringed  gentian.  We  hunt¬ 
ed  everywhere  for  it  last  Autumn  but  it 
seems  to  have  disappeared  completely 
from  its  old  haunts. 

Fall-planted  annuals  are  more  or  less 
retiring,  only  now  and  then  can  one  be 
fouud.  Possibly  so  much  damp  weather 
has  had  an  ill  effect  upon  them,  perhaps 
they  are  just  waiting  for  warmth. 

ETHEL  A.  LYONS. 


Two  New  Books 

Giants  in  the  Earth,  by  Rolvaag, 
gives  Montana  pioneer  life  in  detail, 
and  The  Bonney  Family,  by  Ruth 
Suckow,  deals  with  the  Middle  West 
pioneers.  These  two  books  make  inter¬ 
esting  reading  and  give  us  a  clear  idea 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  ef- 


A  GALLON 


^ood  morning,  motor* 


''see. 

boss? 

all 

those 

gadgets 

need 

gi-ease.*' 

a 


‘/^(ood  morning,  Boss.  Say,  could 
VJT  you  spare  me  for  an  hour  down 
at  the  garage?  I  don’t  feel  just  right. 
Shouldn’t  wonder  if  the  gear  shift  or 
diffy  needed  some  grease.  Or  maybe  the 
clutch  is  slipping.  Those  birds  never 
have  much  to  say  for  themselves,  but 
they  do  a  lot  of  work  and  get  awful 
mean  when  they  don’t  feel  right.  Be 
sure  to  shoot  some  grease  into  the  uni¬ 
versal.  He’s  a  useful  little  fellow  but  a 
hog  for  grease.  Do  you  know,  I  wish  the 
old  boat  could  be  turned  upside  down 
once  a  month  just  to  remind  you  of  all 
these  gadgets  uuderneath.  When  you 
have  two  pieces  of  steel  working  to¬ 
gether,  they  are  like  a  couple  of  strange 
bull  terriers  if  you  don’t  feed  them 
plenty  of  oil  and  grease. 

“I  hate  to  complain  about  my  own 
troubles  but  you  might  as  well  have 
them  change  my  oil  while  they  are  at  it. 
That  last  oil  was  about  as  lubricating  as 
powdered  alum.  No  body  and  couldn’t 
stand  the  heat.  The  guy  who  sold  it  to 
you  will  get  rich  if  he  can  keep  his  cus¬ 
tomers  long  enough.  Insist  on  good  oil. 
Boss — it’s  important.” 


Watch  those  cars  that  draw  up  beside  the 
Socony  Special  pump  —  new  cars  with 
high  compression  motors  and  veterans  still 
going  strong  despite  their  carbonized  cylinders. 

Their  owners  are  paying  more  a  gallon — for 
what  ? 

Not  for  transportation  exactly.  They  could 
save  the  few  cents,  get  Socony  Gasoline,  be 
absolutely  protected  against  fuel  troubles,  and 
match  mileage  and  upkeep  records  with  any¬ 
body.  No,  the  owners  of  these  cars  are  looking 
for  something  different,  and  getting  it. 
They  are  getting  a  perceptible  improvement 
in  the  pick-up  of  the  motor  in  traffic,  a 
little  more  silk  in  the  sound  of  its  purr, 
a  little  more  power  on  the  steep  hills,  and 
a  gratifying  absence  of  knocking . 

They’re  getting,  in  brief,  a  new  and  exciting 
pleasure  in  motoring  worth  far  more  than  the 
few  extra  cents  they  pay.  Like  Socony  Gasoline 
and  Socony  Motor  Oil,  Socony  Special  is  tested 
thirteen  times  before  it  reaches  your  cetr. 

Let  your  motor  be  the  judge 


forts  to  settle  on  the  broad  prairies. 
The  books  cost  $2.50  each.  For  sale  by 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30tk 
St.,  New  York, 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  WTe  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


READERS  sometimes  ask  about  growing  trees 
from  seeds.  On  page  799  onr  friend  Isaiah 
I/Ower  gives  advice  worth  considering.  A  record  of 
having  planted  over  500,000  trees  entitles  one  to 
speak  with  authority. 

MEMORIAL  Day  is  at  hand.  To  many  this  means 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  graves  of  relations  or 
friends  who  died  in  war.  But  it  is  also  a  fitting 
time  to  consider  the  local  cemetery,  God’s  Acre,  and 
see  whether  this  is  being  kept  in  proper  condition. 
Ir  is  not  always  feasible  to  have  the  cemetery  mowed 
like  a  lawn.  This  is  beautiful  where  it  can  be  done, 
but  clean,  unmowed  grass  is  not  unsightly.  Weeds, 
briars  and  bushes  have  no  place  there  and  are  easily 
kept  out.  Where  a  cemetery  is  not  incorporated,  and 
there  is  no  provision  for  a  caretaker,  it  is  easy  for 
the  neighborhood  to  arrange  a  day  when  all  shall 
turn  out  and  do  any  necessary  work. 

* 

THE  commission  man’s  position  in  dealing  with 
his  shippers  will  not  be  quite  so  one-sided  under 
the  new  Federal  produce  agency  act.  Officials 
in  charge  of  enforcement  are  insisting  that  the  deal¬ 
ers  account  their  returns  on  the  basis  of  the  actual 
sales  and  they  must  not  sell  to  themselves.  If  they 
sell  part  of  the  produce  at  the  railroad  yard  and 
part  at  their  store  at  a  higher  price,  they  must  re¬ 
turn  the  account  that  way  with  the  different  prices 
showing  for  the  different  lots.  A  few  dealers  make 
returns  that  way  now,  but  it  appears  that  some  of 
them  keep  anything  they  receive  above  what  they 
consider  the  market  price  for  large  lots.  This  is  one 
reason  why  certain  commission  men  prefer  consign¬ 
ments  on  commission  rather  than  buying  outright. 
A  dealer  runs  no  risk  of  loss  on  commission  ship¬ 
ments  when  the  price  declines  and  he  doesn't  need 
to  argue  about  the  price  when  he  sells  to  himself. 
The  new  ruling  would  tend  to  change  all  this.  It 
may  be  hard  to  enforce,  in  fact  the  scanty  results 
so  far  look  as  if  the  act  did  not  cover  the  whole 
ground.  The  pending  Federal  bill  requiring  com¬ 
mission  men  to  be  licensed,  would  be  likely  to  help 
enforcement  of  the  other  law.  Through  refusal  to 
grant  a  license  or  to  renew  it,  a  dealer  could  be  put 
out  of  business  altogether,  if  he  used  crooked 
methods  in  accounting  for  shipments. 

* 

THE  Middle  West  reports  renewed  interest  in 
heavy  draft  horses  for  farm  work.  The  old  style 
of  hitch  seen  on  many  eastern  farms  in  which  four 
horses  are  used  abreast  is  now  all  but  obsolete.  In 
its  place  come  six  horses,  made  up  of  two  three-horse 
teams.  An  extra  horse  goes  in  here  and  there  on 
the  gang  plow  or  the  harrow  so  that  the  horses  may 
be  kept  moving  most  of  the  day.  With  wages  at  a 
high  level  the  farmer  has  been  forced  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  getting  more  work  done  per  man-hour. 
Another  horse  added  means  enough  easier  draft  so 
that  there  is  almost  no  need  to  stop  for  rest.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  arrangement  the  horse  once  more  be¬ 
gins  to  compete  with  the  untiring  tractor,  and  in 
consequence  there  is  a  demand  for  heavy  draft 
horses.  So  the  cijfle  keeps  moving  on,  and  half  of 
the  joy  in  living  is  in  helping  to  form  the  circle  as 
it  swings  along. 

QUARANTINE  measures  have  arrived  at  a  stage 
where  they  are  being  used  as  cudgels  by  differ¬ 
ent  agencies  by  which  to  whip  the  opposition  into 
line.  One  has  only  to  recall  the  embargoes  from  for¬ 
eign  countries  upon  various  agricultural  products 


from  the  United  States  in  reply  to  other  embargoes 
levied  upon  foreign  products  by  the  United  States. 
Aside  from  the  merits  of  the  cases  there  was  a 
strong  suspicion  of  economic  necessity  and  of  re¬ 
taliatory  measures!  After  considerable  note  writing 
the  State  Department  and  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  countries  concerned  found  a  way  to 
settle  the  difficulties.  Now  much  the  same  situation 
is  arising  within  the  United  States  between  States. 
One  State  prohibits  the  importation  of  certain  pro¬ 
duce  because  of  the  possibility  of  introducing  some 
insect  or  disease.  The  State  legislated  against  then 
looks  around  in  hope  of  finding  some  legitimate  ex¬ 
cuse  in  the  form  of  a  bug  or  a  disease  on  the  basis 
of  which  produce  from  that  State  can  be  discrimi¬ 
nated  against.  The  entire  situation  needs  airing.  If 
restrictive  measures  are  needed  they  should  be 
viewed  with  open  minds  and  for  the  purposes  actual¬ 
ly  intended.  After  all  it  is  a  question  whether  in 
these  days  of  rapid  transportation  and  tremendous 
exchange  of  commodities  between  communities  the 
entire  and  ever-increasing  burden  of  regulative  legis¬ 
lation  accomplishes  much  of  use.  The  matter  war¬ 
rants  careful  consideration  by  the  taxpayers  who 
pay  the  bills. 

THE  article  on  page  797,  “A  Farm  Flower  Busi¬ 
ness,”  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  who 
are  catering  to  a  roadside  trade.  We  think  there 
is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  hardy  peren¬ 
nial  plants,  and  the  average  farm  flower  grower  will 
be  wise  to  consider  this  trade,  since  field-grown 
plants  of  this  class  are  usually  of  superior  quality. 
There  is  an  opportunity  to  sell  plants  in  Spring  and 
Fall,  and  to  supply  cut  flowers  through  a  large  part 
of  the  season.  Great  real  estate  developments,  and 
an  increasing  taste  for  ornamental  planting,  make 
this  a  growing  business.  Growing  hardy  perennials 
seems  one  way  of  producing  a  profitable  crop,  while 
diminishing  the  farm  surplus. 

❖ 

RESEARCH  at  the  agricultural  colleges  and  ex¬ 
periment  stations  about  the  country  is  enter¬ 
ing  upon  an  interesting  stage.  Shall  research  be  es¬ 
sentially  along  lines  of  applied  agriculture  or  shall 
it  be  unrestricted  and  left  to  pursue  its  own  course — 
justified  by  the  final  results?  The  advocates  of  ap¬ 
plied  agriculture  point  out  that  there  are  many  prac¬ 
tical  problems  sadly  needing  attention  and  still  un¬ 
touched.  Those  who  favor  “pure”  scientific  research, 
just  so  long  as  it  is  research,  show  that  many  of  the 
most  important  contributions  have  come  from  un¬ 
expected  developments  arising  from  work  upon  ab¬ 
stract  problems.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
strong  swing  towards  scientific  research  without  re¬ 
gard  to  its  practical  bearing.  It  would  be  unfortu¬ 
nate  if  the  practical  viewpoint  should  be  entirely 
disregarded.  Very  likely  there  is  a  happy  medium 
between  the  two.  To  an  outsider  it  would  seem  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  more  far-reaching  results  by  close 
co-operation  between  both  lines  of  thought,  the  one 
endeavoring  to  delve  deeper  into  scientific  facts  mere¬ 
ly  so  as  to  acquire  more  information,  and  the  other 
working  along  practical  lines  backed  up  with  the  aid 
and  assistance  of  its  companion. 

* 

THE  poultry  industry  has  existed  from  the  time 
that  the  first  jungle  fowl  was  confined  to  an  en¬ 
closure  by  an  East  Indian  native  and  systematically 
robbed  for  man’s  benefit.  Granting  historical  ac¬ 
curacy  to  this  imaginative  account  of  the  origin  of 
poultry  keeping,  the  industry  is  one  of  ancient  origin. 
The  science  of  poultry  keeping,  however,  is  quite 
new.  To  offer  a  satisfactory  definition  of  “science” 
is  difficult.  Most  definitions  require  more  defining 
than  does  the  word  defined,  but  in  this  connection, 
we  use  the  term  “science  of  poultry  keeping”  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  sum  of  all  those  studies  and  practical  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  management  of  poultry  that  have 
contributed  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Contributors  to  these  studies  have  been  many.  The 
list  is  long  of  those  who  have  rendered  great  service 
to  poultrymen  of  the  present  day.  Largely  through 
their  efforts,  much  of  the  risk  of  poultry  keeping  as 
a  business  has  been  removed.  While  no  one  can 
guarantee  profit  or  freedom  from  loss  in  poultry 
keeping  as  a  business  venture,  it  is  conceded  that  it 
is  now  upon  a  basis  as  substantial  as  that  of  any 
live  stock  and  that  those  who  prepare  themselves  by 
study  and  practical  experience  pursue  it  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  need  have  little  fear  of  failure  through  dis¬ 
asters  they  cannot  forsee  and  for  which  no  methods 
of  prevention  have  been  devised. 

Among  those  who  have  been  outstanding  in  raising 
old  haphazard  methods  of  poultry  keeping  to  the 
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dignity  and  assurance  of  what  may  be  called  a  pro¬ 
fession,  no  one  stands  out  more  prominently  than 
Professor  Janies  E.  Rice  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University.  The  friends 
of  Prof.  Rice,  widely  scattered,  as  they  are,  now 
propose  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  great  ser¬ 
vice  that  he  has  rendered  both  to  the  science  and 
the  art  of  poultry  culture  by  placing  in  the  halls  of 
Cornell  a  memorial  in  the  form  of  an  oil  painting  of 
“Our  Professor.”  The  committee  in  charge  wish  to 
give  former  students  and  all  other  friends  of  Prof. 
Rice  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  cost.  Any 
amounts  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  committee,  Prof. 
L.  M.  Hurd,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
will  be  credited  to  the  donors.  The  names  of  these 
will  be  placed  upon  a  scroll  to  be  presented  later  to 
the  teacher  whose  quarter  century  of  unselfish  ser¬ 
vice  in  his  present  position  so  richly  deserves  this 
public  recognition. 

* 

AN  INQUIRY  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
at  Washington  recently  brought  out  the  fact 
that  a  trade  organization  connected  with  public 
utilities  devoted  itself  mainly  to  removing  “objec¬ 
tionable”  textbooks  from  schools,  supplying  newspa¬ 
pers  with  publicity,  and  employing  professors  from 
higher  educational  institutions.  It  was  admitted 
that  speakers  who  favored  municipal  ownership  of 
utilities  were  regarded  as  objectionable  at  power 
conferences.  We  do  not  wish  to  discuss  this  par¬ 
ticular  inquiry  further,  but  to  point  out.  the  difficulty 
of  any  ordinary  person  in  seeking  unbiased  truth. 
If  commercial  agencies  can,  in  some  cases,  censor 
our  textbooks  and  our  public  conferences,  we  can 
easily  see  that  not  only  material  but  spiritual  needs 
may  be  controlled  in  the  same  way.  The  radio  is 
already  sought  as  a  medium  for  advertising  propa¬ 
ganda.  and  too  many  publications  stifle,  rather  than 
encourage  independent  thought.  If  some  great 
moral  issue  confronts  us  as  a  nation,  where  may 
we  look  for  the  truth? 

* 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  is  a  fraud  or  not,  and  what  is  the 
work  they  are  trying  to  do?  Our  school  superintendent 
says  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  M.  p. 

HIS  is  an  organization  in  the  interest  of  the 
rural  school.  It  tries  to  prevent  arbitrary  con¬ 
solidation  of  rural  districts  in  localities  where  this  is 
against  the  will  and  good  of  the  majority  of  these 
districts,  and  works  in  favor  of  legislation  that 
would  give  rural  districts  a  fair  share  of  the  public 
school  money  they  do  not  now  get.  It  stands  for  the 
right  of  rural  schools  to  have  a  reasonable  amount 
of  self  determination  of  their  own  affairs.  We  will 
let  readers  judge  whether  doing  these  things  and  go¬ 
ing  about  telling  the  truth  regarding  school  matters 
makes  one  a  fraud.  But  further,  the  acts  and  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  this  school  society  are  just  what  the 
State  Education  Department  and  the  the  school  su¬ 
perintendents  might  be  expected  to  do  if  they  had 
the  best  interest  of  the  schools  of  the  State  at  heart. 
Study  the  attitude  and  action  of  the  State  school 
authorities  in  the  matters  of  forced  consolidation 
and  a  rightful  share  of  State  money  for  the  smaller 
schools,  and  you  will  see  why  they  do  not  like  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society  and  are  working 
to  the  limit  of  their  power  against  it. 


Brevities 

Remember  the  early  days  of  the  San  Jose  scale, 
when  it  was  freely  predicted  that  this  pest  would  put 
an  end  to  profitable  orcharding  in  the  East?  Who  wor¬ 
ries  about  it  now? 

One  of  the  dirctors  of  the  National  Safety  Council 
recently  stated  that  traffic  accidents,  which  last  year 
took  the  lives  of  25,800  persons  cost  the  United  States 
more  than  .$700,000,000. 

According  to  the  American  Association  for  Medical 
Progress,  for  five  years  in  succession  the  United  States 
has  reported  more  cases  of  small  pox  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world  except  India.  There  were  38,498 
cases  in  1927,  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year. 

These  qualifications  are  noted  in  judging  eggs  for 
exterior  quality  :  a  weight  of  25  ounces  or  over  per  doz¬ 
en,  uniformity  in  both  size  and  shape,  lack  of  any  tint 
in  white  eggs  and  a  uniform  color  in  brown,  and  shells 
of  fine  texture,  strong,  free  from  rough  places,  wrinkles, 
thin  or  porous  spots. 

The  city  council  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  recently 
asked  to  appropriate  $20  for  the  purchase  of  two  gal- 
linules  for  the  city  zoo.  One  of  the  councilmen  asked 
what  a  gallinule  was,  and  finally  it  was  discovered  that 
this  mystery  is  a  mudhen  or  moor  hen  allied  to  the  coots. 
The  purchase  was  allowed. 

Do  you  know  what  a  zanjero  is?  Being  easterners, 
we  found  this  a  new  word  in  a  publication  from  the 
Arizona  College  of  Agriculture.  From  its  use  there, 
we  conclude  that  a  zanjero  is  an  official  who  measures 
the  rate  of  flow  into  private  irrigation  ditches.  Our 
biggest  dictionary  gives  us  no  help  in  the  matter. 
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No  Dictator  for  the  Dairy  Farm 

A  DICTATOR  has  been  proposed  for  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  When  aristocracy  denies  that  farmers 
have  the  ability  to  do  business  for  themselves,  and 
autocracy  has  failed,  it  is  entirely  consistent  in  the 
autocrats  to  propose  a  dictator.  A  mind  focussed  on 
centralized  power  abhors  the  will  of  the  masses.  Its 
ideal  is  class  dominance,  and  alarmed  by  the  demand 
of  the  masses  for  self-determination  in  either  civil  or 
industrial  affairs  they  cry  aloud  for  a  dictator  to 
help  them  retain  the  powers  which  they  have  abused. 
No  policy  could  be  more  disastrous  to  an  industry  in 
which  large  masses  of  the  people  are  concerned.  No 
dictator  was  ever  created  by  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  function  of  the  dictator  is  to  defeat  the  will  of 
the  public  by  grabbing  the  powers  of  government  in 
civic  or  industrial  organization.  It  is  only  of  late 
that  he  has  come  to  steer  the  profiteer  safely  between 
the  Seylla  of  sport  and  the  Charybdis  of  profit.  Co¬ 
operation  came  into  existence  as  a  protest  against 
the  power  of  the  dictator  and  autocrat.  As  long  as 
a  true  spirit  of  co-operation  exists  the  dictator  can¬ 
not  rise. 

The  suggestion  for  a  State  franchise  for  the  milk 
industry  springs  from  the  same  state  of  mind  as  the 
demand  for  a  milk  dictator.  It  is  equally  futile. 
President  Coolidge  recently  reminded  us  that  when 
we  seek  to  escape  responsibilities  by  calling  on  the 
government  to  perform  our  duties,  we  forget  that  the 
same  human  agencies  that  fail  us  in  private  business 
are  employed  by  the  government  for  the  work.  In 
some  services  involving  a  natural  monopoly  the  gov¬ 
ernment  grants  special  franchises  and  attempts  in 
some  measure  to  regulate  the  business  and  to  limit 
the  profits  of  the  business.  Usually  these  franchises 
involve  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  as  in  the  rail¬ 
roads,  telephone  lines,  gas  and  electric  conduits.  In 
general  these  privileged  corporations  assume  civil 
powers,  and  become  the  masters  rather  than  the  tra¬ 
ditional  servants  of  the  public.  The  experience  with 
them  warns  us  that  it  will  be  wiser  to  limit  the 
privileges  rather  than  to  extend  them  into  fields  so 
far  occupied  by  private  business. 

The  milk  industry  is  an  inheritance  of  the  east¬ 
ern  farmer.  It  is  growing  in  volume,  and  importance 
and  value  every  day.  There  is  no  better  farm  pros¬ 
pect  anywhere,  and  no  dictator  or  State  commission 
is  as  well  qualified  to  develop  it  for  the  farm  as  the 
producers  themselves.  It  would  be  an  economic 
crime  to  turn  it  over  to  any  other  power.  We  think 
it  will  not  be  done,  and  we  predict  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  dairy  farmers  will  assume  con¬ 
trol  of  the  business  and  surprise  themselves  with 
their  ability  to  develop  a  pleasant  and  profitable  in¬ 
dustry. 


The  Farmer’s  Taxes 

AY  farmers  hope  to  reduce  their  burdens  of 
taxes  by  influencing  lower  appropriations,  and 
reduced  public  expenses?  Some  see  no  hope  here, 
because  the  public  always  votes  in  favor  of  bond 
sales,  and  increased  public  expenditures.  They  look 
for  public  expenses  to  increase  in  the  future  as  they 
have  in  the  past.  While  they  think  it  desirable  and 
a  sure  way  to  reduce  taxes,  they  despair  of  any  re¬ 
sults  here.  They  think  the  chances  are  better  in  an 
effort  to  shift  a  portion  of  the  tax  from  the  farm  to 
other  industries.  This  is  a  just  demand  because 
(•ven  the  direct  property  tax  on  the  farm  is  higher 
than  on  other  forms  of  property.  Of  course  the  au¬ 
thorities  who  keep  on  increasing  public  expense  are 
also  responsible  for  the  unjust  share  of  it  which 
they  load  on  the  farmer's  back,  and  if  we  admit  our 
failure  to  reduce  the  public  expense,  how  can  we 
hope  to  induce  them  to  change  their  policy  in  the 
collection  of  the  tax?  The  expense  is  imprudent, 
and  the  farmer's  share  of  the  tax  is  unjust.  Both 
should  he  attacked  and  corrected. 

It  is,  however,  the  indirect  tax  that  neither  the 
farmer  nor  the  consumer  sees  that  weighs  heaviest 
upon  them.  The  importer  adds  the  tariff  tax  to  the 
cost  of  a  cowhide,  and  shifts  the  tax  with  his  per¬ 
centage  of  profit  on  it  to  the  jobber,  who  adds  it 
with  his  profits  to  the  price  to  the  wholesaler  and 
so  on  through  the  tanner,  the  wholesaler  and  retailer 
of  leather,  the  shoemaker  and  the  wholesaler  and 
retailer  of  shoes  to  the  farmer  who  pays  not  only 
the  original  dollar  of  import  tax.  but  the  sum  total 
of  all  the  profits  which  accumulate  in  a  geometric 
ratio.  The  original  dollar  increases  to  about  $2.85 
by  the  time  the  farmer  pays  it.  If  he  could  add  the 
tax  to  the  price  of  his  product  and  pass  it  on  to  his 
buyer  as  the  others  do,  the  circle  would  be  complete 
and  no  one  would  bear  it  all.  but  under  the  pres¬ 
ent.  system  he  is  unable  to  do  so,  and  the  whole  bur¬ 


den  rests  permanently  on  his  shoulders.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  merchant  add  the  income  tax  to 
the  price  of  their  goods.  The  city  real  estate  owner 
adds  the  tax  to  the  rent.  There  are  two  forms  of 
tax  which  cannot  be  shifted:  inheritance  tax  and 
farm  tax.  The  inheritance  tax  is  levied  on  the  es¬ 
tate  after  the  death  of  the  owner.  It  cannot  he 
shifted.  The  farmer  pays  the  indirect  tax  as  a 
part  of  the  price  on  practically  everything  he  buys. 
He  is  unable  to  shift  this  or  even  his  direct  tax  to 
anyone  else,  because  he  is  not  able  to  fix  the  price 
for  the  things  he  sells.  These  prices  are  made  by 
middlemen  who  never  inquire  about  the  farm  tax  or 
cost  of  production.  By  united  effort  we  believe  farm¬ 
ers  could  reduce  public  expenses  and  reduce  their 
direct  property  tax,  but  their  whole  unjust  burden 
of  tax  can  he  equalized  only  when  they  find  a  way 
to  fix  the  price  for  their  products. 


Indemnities  for  Slaughtered  Cattle 

ON  PAGE  751  we  made  a  mistake  in  saying  that 
the  total  indemnity  for  slaughtered  cattle  in 
the  tuberculosis  eradication  work  cannot  exceed  $90 
for  grades  and  $150  for  purebred  cattle.  We  should 
have  said  that  the  total  indemnity  cannot  exceed  the 
appraised  value  of  the  animal. 

Under  the  new  State  law  the  owner  receives  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  animal.  In  addition 
he  receives  from  the  State  90  per  cent  of  the  ap¬ 
praised  value  of  the  animal,  but  not  exceeding  $150 
for  purebred  registered  animals,  and  not  exceeding 
$90  for  grades.  The  Federal  indemnities  are  $50 
for  purebred  cattle  and  $25  for  grades,  and  these 
items  are  in  addition  to  the  State  payments.  It  is 
stated  that  the  salvage  per  carcass  averaged  $34 
during  1927,  so  that  in  a  given  case  the  owner  may 
receive  $34  salvage,  $150  from  State  and  $50  from 
Federal  government  or  a  total  of  $234  for  a  purebred 
animal,  or  $149  for  a  grade.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  total  payments  including  salvage, 
State  and  Federal  allowance  cannot  exceed  the  ap¬ 
praised  value  of  the  animal. 


Buffalo  Milk  Prices 

IIE  price  of  3  per  cent  milk  to  the  Unity  buyers 
at  Buffalo  for  the  month  of  April  was  $2.42  per 
100  lbs.,  f.o.b.  country  station,  with  the  usual  butter- 
fat  differential.  The  association's  deductions  are  lc 
per  100  lbs.,  making  the  net  cash  returned  to  pro¬ 
ducers  $2.41. 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers’  Association  re¬ 
turned  to  producers  in  the  400-mile  zone  $2,025  per 
100  lbs.  net  cash  for  3  per  cent  milk. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  net  cash  return  to  pa¬ 
trons  in  the  State  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  200-mile 
zone  was  $1.95  per  100  lbs.,  and  with  the  freight 
differential  for  the  400-mile  zone  off,  the  price  in 
this  district  was  $1.79.  This  gives  the  Unity  pro¬ 
ducers  in  this  district  a  net  cash  return  of  62c  above 
the  League  price,  or  allowing  deduction  for  certifi¬ 
cates  as  cash,  the  difference  is  52c  per  100  lbs.  in 
favor  of  the  Unity  producers. 

The  dairy  farm  conditions  at  the  present  time, 
however,  are  nothing  to  brag  about.  The  weather  is 
cold.  Pastures  are  not  starting  up.  Practically  all 
the  farmers  are  out  of  silage  and  many  are  buying 
hay.  Feed  hovers  around  $50  a  ton.  Even  with  a 
comparatively  good  showing  in  prices,  farmers  feel 
discouraged  with  the  general  prospect.  If  the  March 

reductions  could  have  been  saved  it  would  have  just 

* 

about  helped  out  in  this  situation,  unity  producer. 


Receipts  of  Milk  and  Cream  at  New  York 
City  and  Metropolitan  Area  for 
April,  1928 


Milk 

Crea  m 

Condensed 
( Fresh ) 

40 -qt. 

40 -qt. 

40-q/. 

State  of  Origin 

Units 

Units 

Units 

New  York  . 

. 2,232,123 

113,980 

28,667 

New  Jersey  .  .  .  . 

.  152,136 

2.994 

77 

Pennsylvania  .  .  . 

.  330.219 

13,850 

4,014 

Vermont . 

.  80,128 

7.9S0 

Connecticut  .  .  .  . 

.  7,505 

Massachusetts  . 

.  11.486 

122 

Maryland  . 

.  6,584 

Delaware . 

51 

Iowa  . 

1.191 

Indiana  . 

soo 

40 

Wisconsin  . 

400 

Ohio  . 

500 

Canada  . 

. 

124 

Total . 

. 2,S20.181 

141,992 

32,798 

Last  Year . 

. 2,779.085 

137,577 

35,519 

Preserve  the  Farm  Freehold 

The  economist  says :  “With  increased  machinery  ca¬ 
pacity  the  average  farm  of  the  future  is  to  be  larger 
and  consolidations  of  farm  lands  are  in  order  and  less 
man  power  will  be  used.” 


“The  logic  of  the  situation  indicates  that  there  are 
still  too  many  farmers.” 

“If  one-fourth  more  of  the  people  now  on  American 
farms  can  yet  be  dispensed  with,  then  the  farm  popula¬ 
tion  is  too  great." 

“The  demand  for  farm  products  is  limited  to  food¬ 
stuffs  and  material  for  clothing  but  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  possibilities  of  expansion  in  the  broad  field  of  in¬ 
dustry.  This  means  more  people  driven  from  our  farms, 
large  scale  ownership  of  the  land,  corporate  manage¬ 
ment,  aristocratic  government,  peonage. 

“No  king  was  ever  known  to  voluntarily  abdicate.  No 
nobleman  ever  willingly  divided  his  land  and  deeded  it 
to  his  tenants.  The  large  estates  of  history  have  been 
broken  up  only  after  centuries  of  despoliation  of  the 
peasants  and  the  brutal  reaction  of  civil  war.  It  is 
not  wise  for  this  nation  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  land¬ 
ed  aristocracy.” 

“What  are  we  going  to  do  with  these  millions  of  men 
and  women  that  improved  machinery  and  the  so-called 
necessity  of  reduction  of  production  of  farm  products 
are  driving  into  idleness?” 


themselves  out  of  the  bleak  lands  of  New  England:  a 
mighty  race,  big  in  thought,  eloquent  in  speech,  great 
in  action,  magnificent  in  achievement  and  stern  in  in¬ 
dependence,  but  not  for  slaves.” 

“One  monster  there  is  in  the  world— the  idle  man.” 

He  is  great  who  confers  most  benefits.  He  is  base— 
and  that  is  the  one  base  thing  in  the  universe — who  re¬ 
ceives  favors  and  renders  none.” 

4  his  nation  has  received  great  benefits  from  its 
farmers;  it  has  taken  their  homes  from  them.  It  has 
one  positive,  immediate  duty  to  perform,  get  this  land 
in  small  units  into  the  ownership  of  the  men  who  work 
it.  It  is  our  one  hope  of  maintaining  our  liberties  and 
sustaining  a  free  government.”  w.  a.  mac  pherson. 


Dairy  and  Pasture  Outlook 

Dairying  seems  profitable  in  this  vicinity  to  those 
farmers  who  have  become  federally  accredited  and  who 
go  about  their  job  as  up-to-date  dairymen.  Some  of  the 
best  Guernsey  herds  (grade  and  purebred)  hereabouts 
ship  their  milk  to  Abbotts  at  a  premium,  I  think,  though 
last  Fall  there  was  a  cut  which  I  think  was  adjusted  for 
shippers  of  A  milk.  The  average  herd  is  between  8 
and  12  milking  cows.  The  average  net  wholesale  price 
seems  to  be  about  8  to  8)4  cents  a  quart  for  4 y2  per 
cent  butterfat,  bacteria  count  under  50,000,  after  deduc¬ 
tion  for  haulage  by  motor  truck  to  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton. 

Doylestown  (Bucks  County  seat,  population  over  5,- 
000)  is  supplied  by  three  milk  dealers  at  12  cents  a 
quart,  bottled  and  pasteurized.  About  two  months  ago  I 
started  selling  grade  A  raw  milk  in  Doylestown  at  16 
cents  a  quart,  cream  80  cents  a  quart.  One  other  farm¬ 
er  is  bottling  and  selling  his  own  milk  in  Dovlestown. 
Ten  miles  away  pasteurized  milk  is  selling  at  *18  cents 
a  quart.  There  seems  to  be  little  difficulty  in  selling 
Guernsey  raw  milk  at  a  premium.  I  could  sell  double 
the  quantity  I  do  if  I  had  the  cows  but  good  Guernseys 
are  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  at  a  fair  price. 

Furthermore  many  herds  are  being  blood  tested  for 
Bang  bacillus  and  clean  herd  owners  are  naturally  very 
cautious  about  buying  untested  stock.  It  will  not  be 
long  before  herds  hereabouts  will  have  to  be  federally 
accredited  for  the  blood  test.  I  am  blood  testing,  and 
think  it  a  good  thing,  but  believe  there  is  too  much 
propaganda  to  stampede  farmers  into  it.  It  should,  and 
I  believe  could  be  done  more  gradually  so  as  to  entail 
less  loss  to  those  unfortunate  farmers  who  are  badly 
infected.  , 

Pastures  seems  about  as  good  as  usual  but  not  many 
get  attention.  I  think  those  farmers  who  use  chemicals, 
regeed  or  roll  are  the  exception.  Most  pastures  are  low 
and  wet,  inconvenient  to  work,  and  are  merely  a  con¬ 
venient  place  to  air  the  herds  during  Summer.  I  hope 
to  treat  my  own  to  a  dose  of  limestone  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate  which  is  indicated. 

Hay  should  be  good.  It  has  been  quite  rainv  and 
everything  looks  green.  Alfalfa  is  sown  and  does  well, 
provided  some  lime  is  used  and  the  Winter  is  not  too 
open,  subjecting  it  to  alternate  freezing  and  thawing. 
The  best  success  seems  to  be  obtained  by  those  who 
plant  around  the  middle  of  August.  When  once  caught 
Alfalfa  gives  fairly  good  yield  for  five  or  six  years. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  good  Alfalfa  stand 
except  on  an  experimental  plot  of  one-fourth  acre  on 
which  I  am  raising  from  y2  to  four  tons  to  the  acre.  I 
believe  I  know  why  both  my  attempts  failed.  One  year 
I  sowed  with  oats  and  seeded  my  oats  too  thickly.  Last 
year  I  had  a  wonderfully  good  stand,  sown  on'  August 
20,  after  harrowing  in  two  tons  of  limestone  to  the  acre, 
but  it  winter-killed.  The  ground  in  February  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  dead  Alfalfa  seedlings  which  had  been 
pulled  out  bodily.  The  safest  practice,  used  in  one 
case  with  excellent  results  was  to  sow  with  Timothv, 
Red  clover,  Alsike  clover  in  August  to  insure  having  "a 
stand  in  case  Alfalfa  should  fail.  Some  farmers  here 
seem  to  prefer  the  mixture  to  straight  Alfalfa,  saving 
the  cows  eat  it  better. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  dairyman's  salvation  is : 
Beets,  oats,  Soy  beans  (thrash  half  for  high  protein 
concentrate),  Alfalfa  or  clover  and  corn. 

I  have  a  silo  which  I  fill — but  I  suspect  that  with 
beets  and  either  Alfalfa,  Soy  bean  hay  or  clover  and 
good  feed  can  do  as  well  at  less  cost  and  taking  every¬ 
thing  into  consideration,  even  the  trouble  of  weeding 
beets,  than  with  silage  but  without  beets.  Swapping 
work  with  neighbors  in  filling  silo  takes  a  good  many 
days,  and  so  does  cultivating  the  corn  to  put  into  it. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  t.  s. 

The  dairying  business  in  my  section  I  consider  is  onlv 
about  60  per  cent  of  what  it  was  in  1910  to  1920.  The 
chief  causes  are  increased  cost  of  dairy  cows,  feed  and 
labor,  proportionate  to  returns.  Another  factor  is  the 
demand  of  tuberculin  tested  herds,  which  causes  in¬ 
creased  investments  to  keep  going,  as  generallv  the  in¬ 
demnity  and  salvages  cover  only  about  70  to  SO  per 
cent  of  replacements. 

Then  another  factor  is  the  wholesale  price  of  which  a 
fair  average  is  about  $6.50  per  100  quarts  for  4  per 
cent  milk.  The  retail  prices  are  from  12  to  16  cents 
per  quart. 

Very  little  old  pasture  renewing  or  reseeding  is  done. 
The  outlook  for  hay  is  very  little  clover  and  about  75 
per  cent  Timothy.  Not  much  Alfalfa  grown  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  due,  I  think,  to  poor  stands.  Soy  beans  especially 
for  hay  are  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity. 

In  other  lines  of  farming,  poultry  seems  to  be  on  the 
increase  on  lots  of  farms.  In  many  cases  the  farms  go 
untilled,  the  owner  keeping  from  200  to  500  hens,  hav¬ 
ing  the  wife  and  family  caring  for  same  and  the  owner 
working  in  town.  g.  h.  m. 

Chalfont,  Pa. 
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Drawn  by  Sara  Smith  (16),  New  Jersey 

“Now  blackbirds  call  from  tops  of  trees, 
And  apple  blossoms  scent  the  breeze.” 


of  one  of  our  famous  Presidents? 

4.  What  lake  in  Maine  is  the  name  of 
one  of  our  birds? 

5.  What  small  city  in  Texas  is  the  name 
of  a  city  in  Europe? — Sent  by  Esther 
Goodspeed  (14),  Vermont. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  Enigma 
was  “plow,”  and  to  the  Geography  Rid¬ 
dles  were  as  follows:  Xo.  1.  Lincoln;  No. 
2,  Derby;  No.  3,  Coatesville;  No.  4, 
Butler;  No.  5,  Lexington. 


Drawn  by  Helen  Messemer  (17), 
Xew  York 


MEMORY  VERSE 
Leisure 

What  is  this  life  if,  full  of  care, 

We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare. 

No  time  to  stand  beneath  the  boughs, 
And  stare  as  long  as  sheep  or  cows. 

No  time  to  see,  when  woods  we  pass, 
Where  squirrels  hide  their  nuts  in  grass. 

No  time  to  see,  in  broad  daylight, 
Streams  full  of  stars,  like  stars  at  night. 

No  time  to  turn  at  beauty’s  glance, 

And  watch  their  feet,  how  they  can  dance. 

No  time  to  wait  till  her  mouth  can 
Enrich  that  smile  her  eyes  began. 

A  poor  life  this,  if  full  of  care, 

We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare. 

— W.  H.  Davies. 


Drawn  by  Cecilia  Fredrickson, 

Xew  York 

Nature  Puzzle 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  Nature 
Puzzle  was  the  “peeper,”  a  member  of 
the  tree  toad  family.  All  of  the  answers 
received  were  right,  and  we  trust  that 
little  Hyla  Pickeringii  has  fulfilled  his 
purpose  of  telling  his  name  to  the  boys 
and  girls  who  listen  for  his  voice  in  the 
Spring.  It  is  nice  to  know  these  things, 
to  have  a  chance  to  know  better  the  little 
creatures  that  are  woven  into  the  pattern 
of  our  lives.  These  are  our  hidden 
friends.  The  next  puzzle  is  based  on  a 
garden  flower  with  place  in  mythology.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  read  the  old  Greek 
myths  to  discover  the  answ’er.  Isn’t  that 
a  lively  hint? 

I  am  a  favorite  Spring  flower  of  the 
lily  family,  whose  blue,  white  and  purple 
blossoms  make  your  garden  lovely  in  May. 
I  was  introduced  in  Europe  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  where 
I  became  speedily  popular  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Dutch.  An  old  Greek  myth  tells 
the  story  of  my  origin  from  the  blood  of 
Hyacinth,  a  beautiful  Spartan  youth,  a 
friend  of  Apollo.  Zepliyrus  was  jealous 
because  this  youth  favored  Apollo,  and 
struck  and  killed  Hyacinth  at  play. 
Apollo  caused  a  purple  flower  to  spring 
from  the  drops  of  blood  that  fell  from 
the  youth’s  brow.  However  that  may  be, 
I  am  now  grown  from  bulbs.  The  group 
to  which  I  belong  comprises  about  30 
species.  As  high  as  $1,000  has  been  paid 
for  one  of  my  bulbs. 

My  flowers  are  drooping,  bell-shaped 
and  "both  single  and  double  flowers,  many 
on  one  stalk.  My  flowers  are  very  frag¬ 
rant  ;  the  fragrance  is  strongest  about  or 
after  11  o’clock  at  night.  When  plant¬ 
ed  in  pots  my  bulbs  may  be  forced  in  the 
house  and  will  bloom  in  midwinter,  but 
the  number  grown  in  the  open  is  far 
greater. 

Did  you  watch  me  unfold  this  Spring, 
and  stoop  down  to  catch  the  matchless 
fragrance  from  my  stalk  of  flower ?  I 
think  then,  you  can  answer  this  question, 
“What  Am  I?” — Sent  by  Vivian  Avery 
(13),  New  York. 


Enigma  No.  I 

My  first  is  in  rat  but  not  in  mice, 

My  second  in  flour  but  not  in  rice. 

My  third  is  in  buy  but  not  in  choose, 

My  fourth  is  in  win  but  not  in  lose, 

My  fifth  is  in  man  but  not.  in  boy, 

My  whole  is  a  bird  Avho  brings  us  joy. 

— Annie  Stone  (13),  New  Hampshire. 


Enigma  No.  2 

My  first  is  in  whole  but  not  in  head. 

My  second  in  made  but  not  in  said, 

My  third  is  in  top  but  not  in  ball, 

My  fourth  is  in  coat  but  not  in  shawl, 

My  fifth  is  in  you  but  not  in  me, 

My  sixth  is  in  can  but  not  in  be, 

My  seventh  is  in  table  but  not  in  stand, 
My  whole  is  grown  all  over  the  land. 

— Robert  Foster  (12),  Maine. 


Geography  Riddles 

1.  What  falls  in  South  Dakota  is  the 
name  of  a  famous  Indian  tribe? 

2.  What  city  in  Kentucky  is  a  name  of 
a  food  most  people  like? 

3.  What  city  in  Wisconsin,  is  the  name 


Bird  Notes 

Dear  Iva  Unger:  Why  don't  you  send 
me  some  decent  weather?  The  barn  swal¬ 
lows  should  have  been  here  ten  days  ago, 
and  they  haven’t  come  yet.  The  quince 
bush  isn't  open  yet  either,  so  the  towhees, 
orioles  and  humming-birds  aren’t  around 
our  house  yet,  either.  In  fact  the  quince's 
only  visitant  is  a  song  sparrow  who  sits 
huddled  in  the  top  every  morning,  hardly 
knowing  whether  to  sing  or  not. 

I  have  six  bloodroot  buds  and  one  blos¬ 
som  located.  Don't  you  think  they’re 
pretty?  There  are  oodles  of  bluets  in  the 
pasture,  but  no  violets  yet. 

Our  puppy  is  having  a  wonderful  time 
keeping  crows  off  the  place.  If  she  sees 
one  light,  or  about  to  light,  she  runs  as 
fast  as  she  can  to  drive  it  off.  She  chases 
robins,  too,  but  they’re  not  half  as  much 
fun  as  big  black  crows.  And  ruffed 
grouse !  They're  the  most  fun  of  all,  be¬ 
cause  they  make  such  a  tremendous  noise 
when  they  rise !  • —  From  Berta  Griffiths, 
Connecticut,  April  29,  192S. 


April  21,  192S. — On  going  to  the  barn 
to  milk  this  morning  to  my  great  sur- 


Drawn  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (17),  Xeio  York 


My  Cat  “ Spotty ” 

Dear  Friends :  I  have  a  kitty  called 
“Spotty.”  She  isn't  afraid  of  anything. 
I  have  only  been  to  school  five  months 
and  I  am  in  the  second  reader.  I  was 
not  well,  and  my  aunt  taught  me.  Sin¬ 
cerely,  Almira  May  Richardson  (8),  New 
York. 


Two  Farm  Girls 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  This  picture  was 
taken  in  front  of  our  barn  in  1924,  when 
we  were  building  a  new  one.  My  sister 
and  I  had  to  draw  water  for  the  cement. 
I  wish  some  of  the  girls  of  Our  Page 
would  write  to  me.  A  new  friend,  Ruth 
Hrehor  (12),  New  York. 


Ready  for  Horseback  Ride 

Dear  Friends:  I  live  on  a  farm  just 
outside  of  Stoughton,  Mass.  I  used  to 
have  a  donkey,  but  our  parrot  is  all  that 
is  left  now.  The  photo  is  of  myself  and 
a  horse  called  “Bonnie”  that  I  exercise. 
If  there  is  anyone  of  my  age  that  would 
like  to  write  to  me,  I  wish  they  would. 
From  Marjorie  Smith  (12),  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


The  Pet  Lamb 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  Here  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  me  and  my  lambie,  “Spiderlegs,” 
which  I  feed  on  a  bottle.  I  am  a  boy 
nine  years  old,  from  Montgomery  County. 
Yours,  KennetlU  Crawford  (9),  New 
York. 


prise  I  saw  a  barn  swallow.  On  first 
sight  of  it  it  looked  to  be  one,  but  as  it. 
was  quite  some  distance  away  I  thought 
myself  mistaken.  I  wasn’t,  however,  for 
it  soon  flew  nearer,  and  once  it  came 
down  quite  close  to  my  head. 

April  30. — There  has  been  snow  on  the 
ground  for  the  past  few  days,  therefore 
1  haven't  seen  any  new  Spring  birds  as 
1  hoped  to.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  lone 
barn  swallow  has  deserted  us.  Snowbirds 
have  been  coming  to  my  feeding  station 
to  dine  on  grain  and  crumbs,  and  occas¬ 
ionally  I  have  seen  one  on  the  back  porch. 
The  sun  came  out  very  bright  and  warm 
for  a  while  this  P.  M.  and  while  it  shone 
the  air  rang  with  songs  of  phoebes  and 
song  sparrows.  About  two  weeks  ago 
there  was  a  phoebe  bird  carrying  bits  of 
material  for  the  purpose  of"  building  a 
nest  in  the  wall  of  what  was  once  a  log 
barn.  Such  cold  weather  must  make  it 
hard  for  them,  but  their  nesting  place  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  where  the  sun 
strikes  it  fully. 

I  notice  that  Berta  Griffiths  has  a 
strong  dislike  for  English  sparrows.  I 
can’t  say  as  I  blame  her.  I  don’t  like 
them  much  myself. 

May  1. — The  first  day  of  May,  and 
Spring  has  been  reborn.  The  night  hawk's 
wings  reflected  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
as  he  made  his  swift  dizzy  circles  on 
high.  Barn  swallow’s  are  flying  about 
and  it  makes  me  think  of  how  I  would 
hate  to  be  one  of  the  insects  that  haunt 
this  balmy  air. — Aubrey  Gregory  (17), 
New  York  (Catskill  Region). 


Birds  I  Have  Seen 

Scarlet  tanager.  wings  and  tail  jet 
black,  the  rest  vivid  scarlet. 

Brown  thrush,  brown  above,  reddish  on 
head  and  shoulders,  shading  into  olive 
browm,  on  tail,  throat,  breast.  Dark  brown 
spots  on  breast.  Shorter  than  a  robin. 

Meadow’  lark,  larger  than  a  robin. 
Throat  and  chin  yellow.  Black  crescent 
on  breast.  Crown  streaked  with  brown 
and  black. 

Flicker,  length  12  in.  Top  of  head  and 
neck  bluish  gray  with  black  cheek  patches. 
Red  crescent  across  back  of  neck  and  a 
black  crescent  on  breast. — Sent  by  Helen 
Mellish  (15),  Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Waddy  Kic  (14),  Xew  York 

Jokes 

“A  sensible  man  doubts  everything. 
Only  a  fool  is  certain  of  what  he  says.” 
“Are  you  certain  of  that?” 

“Positive!” — Sent  by  Clark  Allender 
(14),  West  Yii’ginia. 


Customer :  "Are  those  doughnuts 

fresh  ?” 

Clerk  :  “I  don't  know.  I've  only  been 
here  a  week." — Sent  by  Amy  Layton, 
Connecticut. 


Harry  :  “My  dad  is  a  Lion,  a  Moose,  an 
Elk,  and  an  Eagle.” 

Dicky  :  “What  does  it  cost  to  see  him?” 
— Sent  by  Mary  Bekes,  New  York. 


What  Does  Your  Hand  Tell? 

For  the  purpose  of  fortune  telling,  the 
left  hand  is  ahvays  chosen,  it  being  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  heart  and  brain  have  more 
influence  over  it  than  over  its  fellow’. 

The  principal  line  in  it — called  the  line 
of  life — encloses  the  thumb,  and  separates 
it  from  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  next 
to  it,  called  the  natural  line,  takes  its 
beginning  from  the  rising  of  the  middle 
finger.  The  table  line  begins  under  the 
little  and  ends  near  the  forefinger.  The 
Girdle  of  Venus — another  line — begins 
near  the  joint  of  th.e  forefinger,  and  ends 
in  the  middle  one.  The  line  of  death  is 
a  counter  line  to  the  line  of  life,  and  by 
some  called  the  sister  line.  There  are 
other  lines  on  the  fleshy  parts,  as  in  the 
ball  of  the  thumb,  which  is  called  the 
Mount  of  Venus.  The  hollow  of  the  hand 
is  called  the  plain  of  Mars. 

If  the  lines  which  are  in  the  middle  of 
the  hand,  and  are  called  the  table  lines, 
are  broad  and  fair  w’ithout  being  broken, 
it  is  a  sign  that,  with  care  and  industry, 
the  person  will  lead  a  happy  life,  but  if 
broken  it  shows  that  great  prudence  is 
needed  to  avert  misfortune.  If  the  line 
from  the  wrist  goes  straight  to  the  middle 
finger,  it  denotes  that  the  person  will  live 
to  be  a  great  age,  but  should  the  lines 
want  continuity  the  presage  is  not  so 
favorable. 

If  the  line  of  life — the  one  running, 
from  the  wrist  by  the  ball  of  the  thumb 
and  ending  beneath  the  forefinger — is  clear 
and  unbroken,  it  foretells  prosperity  and 
happy  old  age,  but  if  indistinct  and  in¬ 
terrupted,  bad  news  and  a  short  life. 
Round  lines  like  semi-circles  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  tips  of  fingers  promise  houses, 
lands  and  inheritance. 

If  the  middle  or  table  lines  are  very 
narrow  and  crooked,  or  contracted,  it  is 
the  sign  of  poverty  and  misfortune.  If 
a  crooked  line  goes  through  the  table  line, 
it  foretells  a  dangerous  accident,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  carelessness,  but  if  straight 
and  even  it  is  a  good  sign. — Written  by 
Ozias  Gauthier,  Vermont. 
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Drawn  by  Eli  Hirsimaki,  Ohio 

April  11. — Cloudy  and  cool.  I  helped 
saw  down  two  hemlock  trees  and  cut  the 
limbs  from  them.  We  intend  to  hew  the 
timbers  out,  and  put  them  under  the 
barn  for  sills.  The  odor  of  the  hemlock 
boughs  was  agreeable  to  the  nostrils,  but 
when  my  ax  came  in  contact  with  a  large 
knot  it  did  not  agree  with  my  temper. 
Cleaned  up  the  old  shingles  from  the 
ground  where  they  had  been  torn  from 
the  barn  roof. 

April  28. — The  alarm  awoke  me  at  5 
o’clock  this  morning  with  its  “b-r-r.”  On 
looking  out  of  the  window,  what  a  sight 
met  my  eyes !  The  ground  was  covered 
with  snow.  About  six  inches  fell  through 
the  night.  Helped  do  the.  milking  and 
having  finished  this  I  strained  the  milk 
and  changed  the  pails  under  the  separator, 
ate  breakfast  and  fed  the  pigs,  hens  and 
calves.  Later  I  watered  the  cows  and 
cleaned  the  cow  stables. 

May  2. — Fair.  Hauled  manure  and 
watched  the  incubator  between  trips. — 
“Sandy”  (17),  New  York. 


April  25. — I  got  up  late  this  morning 
as  school  is  gone  out  and  mother  never 
calls  me.  It  is  cold  and  wind  is  blowing. 
Played  the  phonograph  some  this  after¬ 
noon.  The  R.  N.-Y.  came  this  afternoon 
and  I  enjoyed  reading  it. 

April  27. — It  is  raining,  but  turned  to 
snow  and  snowed  all  day.  I  am  going  to 
bed  and  it  is  still  snowing. 

April  28. — It  is  still  snowing.  The 
ground  is  covered  with  four  inches  of 
snow,  and  peach  trees  in  full  bloom. — 
“Naomi”  (10),  West  Virginia. 


April  1. — We've  moved  to  town,  now. 

The  other  day  we  went  up  home  to 
the  farm.  It  seemed  too  good  for  words 
to  see  Prinnie  (our  dog),  the  hens  and 
everything  else.  Very  often  I  think  a 
person  does  not  appreciate  the  beautiful 
living  things  about  him  because  they  are 
so  common,  and  we  see  them  so  often. 
But  when  they  are  shut  away  from  us 
and  -we  can’t  have  any  more  of  them  to 
enjoy,  then  you  see  how  much  you  really 
did  love  them.  You  probably  always 
knew  in  a  vague  way  that  they  were  so 
dear  to  you,  but  a  person  does  not,  I 
think,  as  a  rule,  fully  realize  the  beauty 
of  the  everyday  things  about  him.  I 
think  I  can  say  I’ve  had  experience,  as 
we’ve  lived  in  the  city  since  last  Fall, 
and  that's  quite  a  time,  in  a  way. 

April  4. — This  evening  I  walked  out  to 
the  limits,  across  a  field,  and  went  to  the 
river.  The  sun  had  just  set  ajid  the  col¬ 
ors  were  beautiful.  To  the  south  the  sky 
was  all  blue  and  pink,  reflected  in  the 
river ;  to  the  west,  yellow.  Then  as  you 
looked  down  the  river  the  colors  gradually 
faded  away,  and  the  water  was  a  deep 
black  spotted  with  cakes  of  ice  and  snow 
Over  aci’oss  the  river  I  could  hear  a  bird, 
the  song  sparrow,  singing  very  sweetly, 
and  besides  that  the  rains  song  of  the 
robin,  and  the  gurgle  of  water.  Then 
there  was  a  calm  silence.  It  seems  too 
beautiful  to  leave. 

I'm  down  by  the  river  now.  Am  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  big  cement  block  in  the  middle 
of  a  cheery  little  creek  that  flows  in  with 
the  river.  This  creek  runs  through  a 
deep  valley  where  I  came  to  ski  in  the 
Winter.  It’s  a  very  nice  place.  It  has 
been  a  cloudy  changeable  day,  very  mud¬ 
dy,  but  Spring  just  the  same.  I’m  writing 
fast,  but  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  stop  now, 
and  go  home,  as  the  sun  has  set  and  the 
chill  and  the  darkness  are  coming  on. — 
“Net,”  (14),  New  York. 


Our  Artists  At  Art  School 

Dear  Editor :  Yes,  I  liked  the  Memory 
Verse  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  Our 
Page,  and  always  read  these  first.  The 
original  stories  were  very  interesting,  I 
thought,  and  exceedingly  well  written. 

In  drawing  the  head  in  school  we  are 
first  taught  how  to  construct  it  as  to  the 
proportions.  Then  we  get  the  poise  of  the 
head  and  draw  a  center  line  down  from 
the  forehead  to  the  middle  of  the  chin.  In 
this  way  the  features  are  easily  put  in 
their  proper  place.  After  the  student 
draws  a  well-constructed  head  he  is 
taught  to  get  more  character  in  his  draw¬ 
ings. 

When  this  much  is  accomplished,  the 
student  is  ready  to  start  on  the  shading 
and  modeling  of  the  head  and  features. 
This  is  what  I  am  learning  now,  as  you 
have  seen  in  the  last  issue  of  Our  Page. 
— Esther  Herr  (19),  Pennsylvania. 


Dave  Pratt  And  the  Panther 

Some  forty  years  ago  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  a  certain  Massachusetts  orphan¬ 
age'  to  place  its  boys  from  the  age  of 
eleven  up,  in  farm  homes  where  they  were 
to  work  for  their  board  and  clothing,  and 
to  be  given  the  sum  of  $18  when  they 
became  their  own  men. 

My  story  is  of  a  12-year-ohl  boy  named 
David  Pratt,  who  was  taken  by  a  Ver- 

( Continued  on  Page  305) 


By  Helen  Wilson  (13),  Missouri 


HEPATICA 


Hepatica ■ — By  Pearl  Wilfert 


Ain't  It  Awful.’’ — By  Alma  Poggi  (13), 
Sew  Jersey 


A  Peeper,  Peeping — By  Charlotte  Dolly 
(14),  Sew  York 


The  Old  Covered  Bridge — By  Joy 
Johnson  (15),  Sew  York 


The  Woodcutter — Drawn  by  John 
Bonner  (10),  Georgia 


Drawn  by  Edna  Howell  (16)  Pa. 

Rural  New-Yorker  Cooks 

Dear  Cooks:  Egg  dishes  are  always 
nice  in  the  Spring,  don't  you  think?  I'm 
sending  this  recipe  of  goklenrod  eggs,  and 
hope  you’ll  like  it : 

Scald  two  cups  of  milk  in  a  double 
boiler.  Melt  one  tablespoon  butter  and 
mix  in  a  bowl  with  two  tablespoons  flour, 


The  Panther— By  Rena  Cook  (13), 
Pen  nsylvania 


Feeding  Time— By  Barbara  Knowler 
(17),  Rhode  Island 


u£"'- 


Self  Portrait — By  Alice  Lewis  (13), 
Connecticut 


The  People  of  the  Sea — By  Olive  Stanton 
Maine 


salt,  and  pepper  to  taste.  Stir  until 
creamy.  Pour  some  of  the  scalded  milk 
over  the  mixture,  stirring  constantly. 
Then  pour  all  the  mixture  in  the  double 
boiler  with  the  rest  of  the  milk.  Boil 
four  eggs  for  10  minutes.  Shell  and 
separate  the  whites  from  the  yolk.  Chop 
the  whites  up  fine  and  add  to  the  cream 
sauce.  Grind  the  yolks  and  add.  Pour 
over  hot  buttered  toast  and  serve. — From 
Althea  Ralph  (15),  Massachusetts. 


Boys  And  Girls  Exchange 

Dear  Friends :  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  if  we  could  have  a  view  postal 
card  exchange,  as  I  know  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  a  large  circulation.  I  think  it  would 
be  great  fun  for  all  of  us.  I  em  enclos¬ 
ing  a  card  from  my  section  of  the  type 
I  like  best. — Marvin  Gurlin,  New  Jersey. 


Goodnight 

I  see  the  little  first  star ; 

The  little  first  star  sees  me. 
God  bless  the  little  first  star — 
God  bless  thee. 

— By  Berta  Griffiths  (18),  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Drawn  by  Franklin  Kohler  (17), 
Pennsylvania 

The  Piper 

The  piper  came  over  the  mountains  today, 
And  he  piped  the  wildest  refrain  ! 

Lilt  of  a  bird  song  borne  on  the 
breeze, 

Sigh  of  the  south  wind  in  lilac  trees, 
Silver-sweet  tones  of  the  rain ! 

The  piper  came  over  the  mountain  today  ; 
Robed  in  his  Lincoln  green ; 

And  the  flecks  of  gold  in  his  merry 
brown  eyes, 

Are  beams  of  sunlight  from  the  skies 
Filmed  in  a  molten  sheen. 

The  piper  came  over  the  mountain  today, 
And  gay  is  the  song  he  would  sing  ; 
For  he  captured  the  joy  of  the  rivu¬ 
let’s  laughter, 

And  he  offers  the  mirth  that  our 
hearts  have  sought  after — 

And  the  pipex-’s  name  is  Spring  ! 

— By  Lois  Russell  (17),  New  York. 


A  Memorial  To  Mother 

There  is  one  person  I  love  best, 

Who  works  long  hours  without  much  rest, 
She  watches  me  when  fever  takes  its  turn. 
She  says  that  she  will  never  leave  me ; 
That  her  love  will  always  burn. 

She  is  not  my  friend  today 
And  someone  else’s  tomorrow  ! 

She  follows  me  all  my  way 
Plelping  me  through  my  sorrows. 

She  shows  me  which  is  right — 

Turning  me  from  wrong. 

Her  help  is  free ;  with  all  her  might 
She  fills  my  heart  with  joyful  song. 

Have  you  ever  found  like  this,  another? 
If  you  have,  it’s  surely  Mother ! 

— By  Beatrice  Carew  (13),  New 
Hampshire. 


That  Big  One 

When  I  go  fishing  down  the  brook, 

I  always  turn  and  go 
Where  the  water  turns  a-  little  crook. 

An’  the  hemlock  boughs  hang  low. 

There  I  get  a  great  big  bite, 

An’  break  the  line  almost, 

I've  tried  and  tried  with  all  my  might 
And  never  yet  can  boast 
How  I  went  and  caught  a  great  big  trout. 
But  never  mind,  just  wait 
Sometimes  I’ll  write  and  tell  you  about 
How  that  fish  ate  hook  and  bait ! 

— By  John  Frederickson  (14),  New 
York. 


Little  House 

Beautiful  from  a  distance, 

Sturdy  against  the  hill — • 

But  O,  little  house,  a  stranger 

Would  see  grass  growing  on  the  sill. 
And  sui-ely  through  broken  windows, 
Would  see  nothing-  but  empty  rooms; 
And  the  dust  that  has  been  gathei-ing 
For  many  weai-y  moons. 

O  dear  house,  how  could  a  stranger 
Know  that  w-ithout  looking  I  see, 

A  well-loved  face  in  the  door  way, 

And  a  table  set  for  three? 

How  could  he  know  I  am  hearing 
The  voices  of  two  loved  friends 
With  hurt  in  my  heart  that  is  aching 
With  a  sadness  that  never  ends? 

O,  little  house  you  will  never, 

Be  deserted  as  long  as  I  live, 

For  I'll  keep  you  in  memory  forever, 
And  give  all  I  have  to  give 
Of  love,  to  mend  bi-oken  places 
That  are  torn  by  wind  and  rain. 

O,  little  house  though  I  may  wander, 
I'll  always  come  back  again. 

— By  Faye  Fxrayer,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Eli  Hirsimaki  (16),  Ohio 

Our  Page  This  Month 

Our  Page  has  sung  our  praises  of  the 
country  in  May,  without  whispering  a 
word  about  it  being  a  very  busy  month 
so  that  boys  and  girls  had  to  sit  up 
nights  to  write  and  draw.  That  I  think 
is  a  very  good  testimony  of  the  feeling 
we  have  for  this  work.  Supposing  most 
of  our  skilled  artists  were  too  tired !  It 
is  the  mark  of  the  thoroughbred,  this 
hanging-on,  this  carrying  through  what¬ 
ever  the  cost.  Did  you  know  that? 

I  do  not  believe  that  Our  Page  will 
ever  lack  short  stoi-ies  again.  There  are 
some  vei-y  good  ones  on  my  desk  this 
month,  and  I  have  been  wondexnng  how 
I  can  ever  bring  myself  to  choose  between 
them. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  know  that 
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A  GAS  well  in  your  back  yard 
jljL  wouldn’t  be  as  handy  as 
one  of  the  new  Coleman  Air-O- 
Gas  Stoves  in  your  kitchen. 

No  piping,  no  wiring,  no  in¬ 
stallation  costs  when  you  get 
your  Coleman— yet  it  operates  as 
easily,  as  efficiently,  as  safely  as  if 
you  had  gas  piped  in  your  home. 
Makes  its  own  gas.  Use  any  good 
grade  of  untreated  motor  fuel. 

The  new  Instant  Gas  Starter 
(patents  pending)  lights  right 
now!  Just  strike  a  match;  turn 
a  valve.  You  have  full  cooking 
heat  ready  on  all  burners  in  less 
than  a  minute. 

You  get  faster  action,  easier 
operation,  still  greater  economy 
in  the  new  Air-O-Gas.  Cleans 
as  easily  as  a  china  dish.  Has 
new  Even-Heat  Burners  and 
a  Built-in  Pressure  Pump  for 

your  convenience. 

Made  in  a  variety  of  styles  and  sizes 
handsomely  finished  in  snow-white  porce¬ 
lain,  rich  F rench  gray  enamel,  satiny  black 
Japan — trimmings  of  glistening  nickel. 

Ask  Y our  Dealer  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Write  for  descriptive  literature  and 
prices  on  the  various  models.  Dept-RY  18 
THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  &  STOVE  CO. 


Don’t  Suffer 


With  Itching  Rashes 

UseCuticura 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cnticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Mass. 


BLANKETS—1 and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Send 
RATTING  118  your  wool  and  we  will 
on  nr*  make  beautiful  serviceable 
H  U  D  c  »  products  that  will  give 
satisfaction  both  in  possession  and  the  service  they 
render.  We  sell  direct.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 
WEST  UNITT  WOOLEN  MILLS,  112  LTNN  STREET,  WEST  UHITT,  OHIO 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  overrent 
to  your  reouirements.  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  RoberU. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.f  NewYork 


W.  W.  Higgins  who  wrote  a  paragraph 
in  Our  Page  last  month  is  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  Of  course  i  should 
have  told  you  last  month,  but  the  fact  is 
I  did  not  know  about  it  until  after  the 
Page  was  printed.  But  now  I  whisper 
it  to  you,  that  our  stuff  is  really  some 
good.  There  are  many  people  watching 
our  work  that  you  do  not  know  about, 
and  would  likely  feel  shy  if  you  did,  so 
that  I  had  better  not  tell  you  ! 

June  is  coming  next.  That  brings  the 
man  with  the  scythe,  the  roses,  and  the 
old  swimming  hole.  In  some  places  it 
means  loads  of  hay  and  panting,  strain¬ 
ing  horses.  Pigs  like  to  get  out  in  June, 
too,  and  usually  it  happens  on  a  day  that 
every  one  is  away  but  you,  and  old 
Towser  is  your  only  hope,  but  saves  the 
day.  Do  not  forget  that  black  ink  is  the 
only  reliable  medium  for  drawing.  The 
size  of  the  drawing  does  not  matter  much 
as  they  are  easily  reduced. 

Send  all  contributions  before  the  fifth 
of  the  month  to  Iva  Unger,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Draton  by  P.  F.  Lynn  (17),  New  York 

“You  asked  how  we  came  to  get  The 
It.  N.-Y.  My  mother  has  a  cousin  in  New 
Jersey  who  ordered  it  for  us.  I  surely 
enjoy  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page ;  it  is 
the  best  page  I  have  seen  in  any  paper. 
I  live  on  a  farm  about  30  miles  from 
Winnipeg.’’ — Wilma  Bruseh  (13),  Mani¬ 
toba. 

“My  favorite  pastime  is  hiking,  which 
is  only  natural,  1  suppose,  living  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  I  went  on  some  won¬ 
derful  hikes  last  Fall  in  the  canyons 
around  here.  The  Monument  National 
Canyon  is  about  five  miles  from  where 
I  live.  The  water  falls  for  200  feet  in 
places ;  has  worn  a  tunnel  down  through 
the  rock  through  which  it  falls.  You 
can  imagine  what  a  roar  it  makes.  I 
would  be  glad  to  correspond  with  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  the  West  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains.”  —  Florence  Swan 
(15),  Colorado. 

“I  was  eating  my  supper  when  mother 
told  me  we  had  received  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  April  28.  And  as  it  is  spread  out  be¬ 
fore  me  I  feel  that  I  must  do  justice  to 
our  poetry  column.  ‘Shackled  Youth,’  by 
.T.  Fredrickson,  and  ‘A  Dream,’  by  Lueile 
Thatcher !  If  you  have  poems  of  this 
type  for  May  just  lay  aside  mine — ‘The 
Old  Weather  Vane.’  Esther  Herr’s  draw¬ 
ing  is  so  good  it  just  thrills  me  through 
and  through.” — Franklin  Kohler  (17), 
Pennsylvania. 

“Just  a  note  to  let  you  know  that  I 
like  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  very  much 
and  wish  we  could  have  it  twice  a  month 
instead  of  once.” — Marvin  Gurlin,  New 
Jersey. 

“I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
publishing  my  poem.  It  was  a  great  sur¬ 
prise  when  I  opened  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
saw  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  with  a 
poem,  which  I  had  written,  printed.”  — 
Isabel  Davies  (15),  New  York. 

“I  am  a  little  girl  12  years  old.  I  live 
in  the  beautiful  mountains  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  I  have  one  sister  ;  she  is  in .  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  College  at  Banner  Elk, 
N.  C.  My  father  is  a  fruit  grower,  and 
a  bee-keeper.  I  have  one  pet  chicken ; 
its  name  is  Blackie.  We  have  been  tak¬ 
ing  The  It.  N.-Y.  for  several  years.  I 
enjoy  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  very 
much.  Please  do  not  let  Mr.  Wastebasket 
get  this  letter,  as  I  want  to  surprise  my 
mother  and  father.” — Arabella  Braswell, 
North  Carolina. 

“My  jokes  were  a  failure  last  month,  so 
I  will  try  again.  I  am  sending  more  con¬ 
tributions  this  time  but  expect  about  as 
much  as  last  time.  In  fact  I  am  making 
an  effort.” — Teresa  Prinzing,  New  York. 

“Stories,  stories,  stories!  I  have  one 
on  the  table  before  me.  But  probably 
many  of  you  will  understand  when  I  say 
that  it  doesn’t  look  half  as  good  now  as 
it  did  when  I  wrote  it.  If  I  cannot  think 
of  anything  else  next  month  I  shall  send 
a  photo  that  will  certainly  spoil  Our 
Page.”  —  John  Fredrickson  (14),  New 
York. 

“You  can’t  say  the  story  I’m  sending 
isn’t  about  farm  life,  Iva  Unger,  ’cause 
it  is.  And  most  of  it  is  true,  too.” — 
Berta  Griffiths  (18),  Connecticut. 


List  df  Contributors 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  In  this  month’s  page. 

New  York. — Ida  Moshier  (11),  Laverne  Hota- 
ling  (14),  Frances  Porter,  Annabel  O’Brien  (13), 
James  Graver  (12),  ‘Carl  Ratseb  (15),  Alice 
Moshier  (10),  Helen  Barrett  (12),  Frances  Vail 
Dyke  (11),  Mildred  Osterdalfl  (13),  Charlotte 
Huess,  Norton  Curtis,  Mabel  Anthony  (11),  Al- 
vine  Trentelman  (11),  Willard  Derby  (10), 
♦John  Mucha  (16),  Myrtle  Feiiler  (14),  Dorothy 
Evans  (12),  Catherine  Downing  (16),  Janet  In- 
gersoll  (13),  Katherine  Hoffman  (13),  Mildred 
Sunderland  (9),  Willie  Witch,  Doris  Weaver 
(10),  Anna  Yurkowitz  (14),  Harold  Fuller  (12), 
Isabel  Davies  (15).  Johanna  Koch,  Mildred  Sils- 
by  (13),  ‘Vivian  Avery  (13),  ‘Pearl  Lynn  (17), 
*Jolin  Frederiokson  (14),  ‘Arthur  Joy  (16), 
Hazel  Taylor,  Frances  Draco  (11),  ‘Jean  Doren 
(13).  ‘Stanley  Brown  (16),  Lena  Joy  (10), 
Edith  Greg  ware,  Teresa  Pinning.  Marguerite 
Grau  (10),  Margaret  Haight  (12),  ‘Aubrey 


Gregory  (17),  ‘Lois  Russell  (15),  *Mary  Befees. 

Pennsylvania.— Anna  Shaeffer  (13),  Amanda 
Fisher  (14),  Matilda  Suecourish  (14),  Elizabeth 
Yilek  (14),  Russell  Russell,  Eddie  Faulkner, 
•Franklin  Kohler  (17),  Anna  Mertsoc  (10), 
•Rena  Cook  (12),  Ethel  Manges,  ‘Esther  Herr 
(18). 

Connecticut. — Annie  Grayson  (9).  John  Gray¬ 
son  (7).  ‘Helen  Hellish  (15),  Berta*  Griffiths 
(18),  Alice  Lewis  (14),  E.  Calve,  Delia  Piersig 
(14),  Henry  Inowye  (13). 

New  Jersey. — Marie  Dul’lecy.  Billy  Mole  (8), 
•Sara  Smith  (10).  Marvin  Gurlin,  ‘Alice  Chew 
(16),  Florence  Johnson  (17).  Edna  Barehi  (15), 
Ilildur  Olsen  (14). 

New  Hampshire.  —  Theodore  Catighey  (10), 
•Beatrice  Carew  (13).  Florence  Weaver  (13), 
Mildred  Bullard.  Mildred  Hall  (16),  Annie 
Stone  (13). 

Vermont. — ‘Ozias  Guthier.  Arlene  Gould  (15), 
Freda  Stone  (15),  Helen  Chapman  (11),  ‘Esther 
noodspeed  (14). 

Maine. — Olive  Stanton  (17). 

Rhode  Island. — Loretta  Gordon  (14).  ‘Barbara 
Knowles  (10). 

Delaware. — Dorothy  Anderson  (12). 

Maryland. — Matilda  Brown  (16). 

Virginia. — Catherine  Stover  (11). 

North  Carolina. — Arabella  Braswell  (12). 

Georgia. — John  Brannen  (10),  Alice  Dorsey. 

Illinois. — Doris  Coulter  (10),  Evelyn  Schoon¬ 
over. 

Texas.  —  Myrtle  Dougherty  (17),  Muriel 
Dougherty  (11). 

Colorado. — Florence  Swan  (15). 

Missouri. — ‘Helen  Wilson. 

Manitoba. — ‘Wilma  Bruseh  (13). 


Letters  Wanted 

Annabel  O’Brien  (13),  New  York;  Mildred 
Bullard  (11).  New  Hampshire,  Etta  Sleeves 
(11),  Massachusetts,  Dorothy  Evans  (12),  New 
York,  Clarence  Leary  (16),  West  Virginia.  Mar¬ 
garet  Haight  (12),  New  York,  Delig  Piersig 
(14),  Connecticut. 
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My  Garden 

Every  year  about  the  first  of  May  I 
start  my  garden.  Its  exact  dimensions 
are  11x27  ft. 

It  may  seem  like  a  lot  of  bother  to  a 
lot  of  boys  to  start  a  garden  when  they 
know  they  must  take  care  of  their  father's 
garden,  but  I  always  look  forward  to  my 
having  a  garden  every  year.  For  not 
only  do  I  receive  many  times  the  amount 
I  spend,  on  the  produce,  but  I  also  get 
a  lot  of  fun  taking  care  of  it.  Of  course 
I  buy  my  own  seeds,  so  that  all  the 
money  I  get  from  the  produce  belongs  to 
me. 

The  vegetables  I  grow  the  best  and 
with  the  easiest  culture  here  are  lettuce, 
peas,  cucumbers,  onions,  beets,  popcorn, 
turnips,  radish,  and  carrots. 

I  have  few  flowers  in  my  garden.  The 
flowers  I  do  have  are  placed  around  the 
large  lawn  in  front  of  our  house.  The 
easiest  flowers  to  grow  (to  me)  are  nas¬ 
turtiums,  Sweet  William,  Phlox,  Cosmos, 
Asters,  Zinnias  and  poppies. 

I  always  have  radish  and  lettuce  before 
the  neighbors  do.  If  my  garden  is  real 
good  I  will  send  a  picture  of  myself  in 
the  garden  with  a  hoe  or  something,  and 
perhaps  some  garden  diaries. — From  Carl 
Ratsch  (15),  New  York. 
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1 - 17  FT. 
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The  Old 

Drawn  by  Franklin  Kohler  (17), 
Pennsylvania 

The  Old  Weather  Vane 

How  did  it  get  its  name? 

Is  it  always  the  same? 

Who  made  the  first? 

Was  it  a  blessing  or  a  curse? 
What  is  it  for? 

Can  it  be  bought  at  the  store? 

I  will  solve  the  mystery — 

Some  parts  are  from  a  tree — 
Bronze  may  adorn  it,  too ; 

While  glass  is  on  a  few. 

You  will  see  them 
On  houses  now  and  then 
But  it  looks  best  on  a  barn— - 
Found  only  on  a  farm ; 

So  I  introduce  without  shame — 
A  shattered  weather  vane. 


My  Symphony 

O  may  this  be 
My  symphony, 

And  may  I  ffiev,  r  swerve  ! 

To  honest  be,  and  true  alway. 

To  do  a  worthy  deed  each  day, 
Ajid  honor  Him  I  serve ! 

The  good  to  prize, 

All  else  despise, 

Corn-passionate  he  ever; 

To  one  in  need  a  hand  to  give, 
Not  to  subsist,  but  nobly  live, 

And  right  from  wrong  dissever ! 

— By  Roueii  II.  Kresge. 


All  Catalog  Prices 
Reduced  10% 

Readers  of  this  paper  have  so  heartily 
endorsed  the  sale  we  have  run  for  the 
past  two  months  that  through  volume 
business  we  are  enabled  to  continue  the  sale 
for  another  month.  DEDUCT  10%  FROM 
THE  CATALOG  PRICE  YOURSELF. 


Our  “Royal” 

Modern  Bathroom 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and 
enameled  Wash  Basin,  Com¬ 
plete  with  all  Fittings  and 
Fi  ve  -  Yea  r  Guaranteed 

cabT  Was  $57.50.  Now 


Heating  Plant  Was  $175 

Complete  for  6  Rooms 
6  Radiators,  Large  /VCr  W 
Steam  Boiler,  Pipe 
Fittings,  Air  Valves  U  L7  Sll 
and  Asbestos  Ce-  ’Pill 
ment.  *  V  I  - 

WF  PAY  The  Freight 
vv  i_i  1  rv  l  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


New  Kind  of 

PERFECT  PILLOW 

14  x  16  inches;  attractive  for  bui» 
porches.  All  wool  embroidered 
on  both  sides. 

Price.  $6.60  Postpaid. 

Could  never  be  bought  in  stores 
for  same  amount.  Money  refund 
if  not  satisfactory.  Combination 
green  or  tan. 

ALMA  NOVELTY  CO. 

P.  0.  Box  28, White  Plains.  N.  Y. 
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Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  . 2.00 

Home  Fainter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  . 4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard . 5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  . 1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  . 3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  iH.  W. 

Collingwood  . 1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

imiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimtmiiiiiiiiiimiiimiii 


“1%/f'OTHER,  the  time  to  Start  this  Sav- 
tVJL  ings  business  is  Right  Now  !” 

This  illustrated  booklet  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Savings  Bank  at  Albany  tells  how  easy 
it  is  to  Bank  by  Mail  and  Earn  interest, 
compounded  quarterly. 


Chartered  1868 

41/2 


Assets  over 
$35,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


Mail  this  slip  today  ■ 

!  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
I  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
I  World.” 

I 

*  Name . 

I 

I  Address., . 

I  City . .  RN-Y 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


The  Younger  Generation.  —  But  a 
few  years  ago  writers  used  to  lament  the 
vanity  of  mothers  who  imprisoned  their 
little  girls  in  starched  embroideries,  frills, 
and  tight  sashes,  did  up  their  hair  in 
curlers,  and  crowned  them  with  heavy 
over-trimmed  hats.  All  this  has  passed 
away,  and  if  any  child  is  now  foolishly 
dressed,  it  is  because  her  elders  are  fool¬ 
ish,  and  not  because  fashion  compels  it. 
Sensible  bloomers,  matching  the  dress, 
save  hours  of  ironing,  but  somehow 
mothers  seem  just  as  busy,  in  spite  of 
labor-saving  appliances.  . 

Sheer  Dimity. — There  is  a  revival  of 
all  the  dainty  cotton  fabrics  this  season, 
and  the  littlest  girl  at  the  left  of  picture 
shows  a  frock  of  pale  pink  dimity,  very 
fine  and  sheer.  This  was  trimmed  with 
pale  blue  bias  binding.  The  round  collar 
had  two  rows  of  the  binding,  and  a  tie 
in  front,  the  binding  being  whipped  to¬ 
gether  to  form  the  tie.  The  very  short 
sleeves  had  two  rows  of  the  blue  binding, 
and  the  two  little  pockets  had  bands  of 
the  binding  tied  in  a  bow.  These  pockets 
were  smocked  across  the  top  with  pale 
blue,  and  there  was  a  little  diamond¬ 
shaped  patch  of  smocking,  done  in  pale 
blue,  on  each  shoulder,  which  gave  a  lit¬ 
tle  extra  fullness.  This  dress  was  en¬ 
tirely  handmade,  and  while  very  simple  it 
reflects  'the  current  mode.  Very  short 
sleeves,  well  above  the  elbow,  are  a  no¬ 
ticeable  feature  in  children’s  clothes.  Such 
dresses  are  often  made  in  the  sheer  cot¬ 
ton  flowered  materials  with  colored  birnl- 


dollars.  The  seamstress  who  set  those 
beautiful  stitches  would  not  get  a  great 
deal  of  the  final  price. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — What  are  called 
tunic  dresses  are  simply-made  one-piece 
styles,  usually  in  washable  silk.  We  have 
seen  some  very  pretty  ones  of  wash  silk 
in  pastel  colors  priced  just  under  .$10. 
They  were  hand-smocked  at  shoulders  and 
hips,  and  had  long  sleeves,  a  narrow  gir¬ 
dle,  and  a  tie  at  the  neck. 

The  new  sweaters  include  both  cardi¬ 
gan  and  jumper  type,  and  they  are  very 
popular  with  sports  skirts.  Some  of  the 
handsomest  we  have  seen  were  of  light¬ 
weight  alpaca  yarn,  striped  in  contrast¬ 
ing  colors.  They  were  priced  from  $16.50 
to  $22.50. 

The  cotton  prints,  in  all  sorts  of  gay 
patterns  and  colors,  are  being  featured 
by  all  the  stores.  We  noticed  some  hand¬ 
some  lawns,  36  inches  wide,  for  58  cents 
a  yard,  while  voiles,  40  inches  wide,  were 
45  cents  a  yard.  These  were  fast  wash¬ 
able  colors.  The  voiles  are  especially  de¬ 
sirable  because  they  do  not  wrinkle  as 
badly  as  some  of  the  other  wash  materi¬ 
als,  and  the  patterns  and  colors  are  lovely. 

Many  women  who  wish  to  wear  a  suit 
complain  that  they  can  only  find  blouses 
in  silk,  but  while  the  lingerie  blouse  has 
not  returned  to  favor  there  are  many 
pretty  styles  in  white  cotton  broadcloth. 
These  cost  about  $2.95  at  any  good  shop. 
We  also  noted  dress  length  tunics  of  cot¬ 
ton  broadcloth  in  white  or  green  with 
white  bands,  for  $4.25;  they  were  very 


ings.  A  good  many  handmade  children’s 
clothes  now  come  from  Austria ;  the 
European  countries  excel  in  fine  needle¬ 
work,  and  of  course  such  work  is  much 
cheaper  than  it  wrnuld  be  here.  We  also 
notice  among  the  season’s  styles  the  in¬ 
formal  haircut  for  youngsters,  which  is 
described  as  the  windblown  bob.  It  is 
rather  irregular,  childish  and  becoming. 

Plain  and  Striped  Linen. — Next  is  a 
linen  dress,  a  combination  of  solid  jade 
green  linen  with  green  and  white  stripes. 
The  solid  green  was  open  in  front  to  show 
a  square  vestee  of  the  striped  linen,  with 
a  rolled  collar  attached.  The  lower  part 
of  the  dress  was  cut  out  in  four  deep  bat¬ 
tlements,  filled  in  with  the  striped  linen. 
All  these  openings  were  plainly  finished 
with  a  row  of  machine  stitching.  The  long 
plain  sleeves  had  a  narrow  cuff  of  the 
striped  linen.  This  was  a  very  pretty 
dress,  and  a  little  unusual  in  style. 

Dotted  Linen. — Next  is  a  dress  of 
linen  having  a  ring  dot  of  bright  blue  on 
a  white  ground.  This  had  the  short 
sleeves  finished  with  a  cuff  of  the  same 
material,  and  a  rolled  collar.  The  dress 
was  entirely  plain  except  for  four  kilt 
pleats  at  each  side  of  the  skirt.  The  only 
trimming  was  the  belt  and  broad  tie.  both 
of  bright  blue  silk,  the  belt  stitched  flat 
and  fastened  with  a  buckle.  The  tie  and 
belt  were  removable,  and  the  dress  could 
be  readily  laundered 

Flowered  Batiste. — The  dress  shown 
at  the  right  of  this  linen  was  printed 
batiste,  as  fine  and  lustrous  as  silk.  It 
had  a  white  ground  with  a  design  of  rose- 
colored  flowex-s.  The  frock  was  plain, 
without  belt,  a  little  fullness  being  given 
by  two  tucks  on  the  shouldei*.  Little  pleat- 
ings  of  white  batiste  were  the  only 
sleeves.  The  front  had  a  band  of  black 
ribbon  extending  like  a  panel  from  neck 
to  hem,  and  across  this  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  were  three  little  bands  of  the  white 
pleating.  It  was  rather  an  odd  trim¬ 
ming,  but  very  pretty. 

Smocked  and  Pleated  Silk.  —  The 
frock  at  the  right  was  white  w’ash  silk, 
and  was  made  entirely  by  hand,  with  ex¬ 
quisite  neatness.  The  entire  dress  was 
made  in  box  pleats  with  smocking  be¬ 
tween  at  the  top  and  the  waist.  The 
smocking  drew  it  in  at  the  waist  a  little, 
so  that  no  belt  was  needed,  and  at  the 
top  fitted  into  a  shallow  circular  yoke. 
At  the  left  side,  where  the  yoke  was  fas¬ 
tened,  there  were  two  floating  ends  of  the 
silk  extending  from  a  little  bunch  of  silk 
flowers,  pink  and  blue.  The  long  sleeves 
had  a  balloon  cuff  or  extension  at  the 
wrist.  This  little  dress  was  of  Austi’ian 
work,  and  its  retail  price  was  over  forty 


pretty,  but  had  very  short  sleeves.  The 
very  short  sleeves  are  quite  popular,  but 
are  covered  with  a  coat  or  sweater  out 
of  doors. 

Blazer  coats  of  striped  flannel  have  re¬ 
turned  ;  we  saw  some  very  smart  ones  of 
diagonal  sti’ipes,  red  and  white,  green  and 
white,  etc.,  or  solid  blue.  They  had 
notched  collars  and  patched  pockets,  and 
cost  $10.75. 


Dave  Pratt  and  the  Panther 

(Continued  from  Page  803) 
mont  farmer  and  his  wife,  the  Cummings. 
Dave  was  brown-liaii-ed,  blue-eyed,  and 
though  rather  small  for  his  age  was  quite 
capable  of  helping  with  the  chores,  and 
Mr.  Cummings  came  to  depend  on  him 
for  more  responsible  duties. 

One  of  the  things  he  like  especially 
well  was  salting  the  sheep  when  they 
were  in  the  Summer  pasture,  which  was 
about  three  miles  away.  This  was  usual¬ 
ly  done  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  if  the 
weather  permitted,  and  Dave  used  to  ride 
over  on  the  old  horse,  Ned.  The  only 
house  he  passed  was  at  the  end  of  a  two- 
mile  road,  and  the  rest  was  along  a  cart 
path.  It  was  eaxdy  in  September,  the 
family  had  been  to  church  in  the  moi-n- 
ing,  and  company  had  come  home  with 
them  to  dinner,  so  Dave  did  not  get  the 
hoi’se  saddled  and  ready  to  go  until  after 
four  o’clock.  When  Dave  started  out  the 
sky  was  cloudless,  crickets  and  other  in¬ 
sects  chirped  in  the  grass  and  leaves. 
Here  and  there  he  saw  clumps  of  bright 
blue-bottle  gentians.  Wild  asters  and 
goldenrod  were  just  beginning  their  time 
of  greatest  splendor.  Here  and  there  he 
saw  some  tender  things  that  had  been 
nipped  by  the  fi’ost,  some  nights  before. 
Maples  by  the  river  were  beginning  to 
turn  their  leaves  into  beautiful  pastel 
tints  that  seemed  at  a  distance  like  float¬ 
ing  clouds  of  color. 

Ned  was  an  old  horse,  heavy  and  slow, 
stiffened  by  years  of  work.  He  was  brown 
and  had  a  star  on  his  forehead,  and  Dave 
thought  him  quite  handsome.  Now  he 
dug  his  heels  into  his  sides  and  sent  him 
down  the  road  at  his  fastest  gait — a  slow 
trot. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  reach  and  pass 
the  Matteson  house,  and  they  were  soon 
going  up  the  cart  path.  Ned  was  walking 
now,  for  the  brief  run  had  tired  him  and 
the  long  hot,  drowsy  day  had  tired  Dave, 
too,  and  he  hunched  in  the  saddle  half 
asleep.  He  saw  some  red  grapes  hanging 
temptingly  from  some  oak  trees  over  his 
head,  but  it  seemed  too  much  effort  to 


stop  Ned  and  pick  them,  so  they  kept  on 
at  the  same  slow  pace. 

Suddenly  Ned  stopped.  Dave  was  in¬ 
stantly  awake  and  kicking  him  tried  to 
get  him  to  go  on.  Ned,  however,  would 
not  move.  He  held  his  head  high  in  the 
air.  An  older  and  more  experienced  per¬ 
son  would  have  seen  that  he  was  extreme¬ 
ly  nervous.  Dave  broke  a  branch  from  a 
tree  and  lashed  the  horse  with  that,  but 
it  had  no  more  real  effect  than  the  kicks. 
Ned  would  only  rear  and  plunge,  and  not 
move  a  step  farther.  Finally  Dave  swung 
off,  got  the  rope  that  was  tied  to  the 
back  of  the  saddle  and  hitched  him  to  a 
tree.  Then  taking  his  bag  of  salt,  he 
went  to  the  pasture  a  few  rods  away. 

The  sheep  were  very  glad  to  see  him 
and  crowded  him  eagerly  as  he  distributed 
the  salt.  He  had  just  finished  and  was 
climbing  over  the  bars  when  he  heard 
Ned  snort,  jump  and  then  go  galloping 
down  the  road.  Dave  ran  to  the  tree 
where  he  had  hitched  him,  and  found 
there,  only  the  frayed  and  broken  rope 
swaying  in  the  breeze. 

Poor  Dave!  The  thought  of  his  long 
hot  walk  dismayed  him,  and  sitting  down 
on  a  rock  he  burst  into  tears.  Suddenly 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  slight 
rustle  of  leaves,  and  looking  across  the 
path  he  saw  a  big  yellow  animal  watch¬ 
ing  him  intently.  A  dog!  Dave  liked 
dogs.  He  leaped  to  his  feet  and  started 
across  the  path  with  outstretched  hands. 

“Nice  dog !”  he  said.  But  the  dog 
jumped  back  snarling.  This  frightened 
Dave  and  he  hastily  filled  his  hands  with 
stones  lest  the  dog  attack  him.  He  started 
walking  down  the  path — it  began  to  fol¬ 
low.  He  walked  faster — so  did  the  dog. 
He  began  to  run — the  dog  ran,  too.  Thor¬ 
oughly  frightened  he  dropped  his  stones 
and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  Matte- 
son  house. 

He  reached  the  house  out  of  breath, 
frightened,  and  tear-stained. 

“Did  you  see  my  horse.  Mis’  Matte- 
eon?”  he  asked  as  she  opened  the  door. 

“Yes — he  went  by  here  a  few  minutes 
ago  like  a  streak  of  lightning.  Guess  he 
must  be  home  by  now.  Won’t  you  come 
in  and  set  a  minute?  You  look  all  tuck¬ 
ered  out !”  So  Dave  went  in  and  while 
he  munched  the  big  “hunk”  of  ginger- 
( Continued  on  Page  S12) 


Wash  Your  Car 


HIRS0  AUTO  SOAP  is  made  especially  for  automo- 
nom  only  the  purest  vegetable  oils.  Takes 
aI  the  dirt  quickly  and  easily.  Will  not  damage 
the  finish.  Used  on  the  finest  cars  in  many  of  the 
largest  garages.  Equally  good  for  painted  walls  and 
furniture.  Sold  on  money-back  guarantee. 

5  CAKES  FOR  $1.00 

The  price  of  Hirso  is  25  cents  for  a  big  one-pound 
S,  nA  To  new  customers  we  will  send  five  cakes  for 
51.00.  Use  one  cake  and  if  not  satisfied  we  will  re¬ 
fund  your  money. 

LEON  HIRSH  &  SON, 

(Established  1873)  368  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Send  for 
FREE 
Illustrated 
Catalog 
and  w 
Prices.  ; 


PLUMBING  Jf 
AND  w 
HEATING 
MATERIALS 
SINCE 


BARR  &  CREELMAN  CO. 


74  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Kill  All  Flies !  THDISEASEAff 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 

cheap.  Lasts  all  sea¬ 
son.  Made  of  metal, 
can’t  spill  or  tip  over; 
will  not  soil  or  injure 
anything.  Guaranteed. 
Insist  upon 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


from  your  dealer. 

HAROLD  SOMERS  Droeklya  N.  Y. 


-^Jever  before 


an  oil  range  like  this 


PERFECTION 

OIL  RANGE 


THE  new  Perfections  will  cheer 
up  any  kitchen.  They’re  light 
in  color !  Snow-white  in  full-porce¬ 
lain  enamel.  Silver  gray  and  dove 
gray  in  the  new  Perfectolac  finish 
— a  brilliant,  durable  lacquer  like 
that  on  the  modem  automobile. 

The  new  Perfections  have 
burners  that  give  clean,  intense, 
fast  cooking  heat.  They  have  all¬ 


grate  cooking  tops,  "live  heat” 
ovens,  and  temperature  indicators. 

And  all  of  them  bum  that  safe, 
economical  fuel — SOCONY  kero¬ 
sene. 

These  new  light  color  Perfections 
are  sold  in  your  own  town' — in 
all  sizes  and  at  a  wide  range  of 
prices.  Drop  in  today  and  look 
them  over. 


PERFECTION  Water  Heaters 


Whether  you  have  a  pressure  system  or  just 
a  kitchen  pump,  the  Perfection  water  heater 
will  give  you  hot  water  for  shaving  and 
plenty  of  hot  dish  water  in  a  few  minutes. 
Rapid,  reliable,  moderate  in  price;  ask  your 
plumber. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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f  ""  s 

Make 

Improvements 
In  Slack  Seasons 


With  the  John  Deere  Handy  Farm 
Mixer  you  can  make  good  use  of  the 
time  often  wasted  during  slack  sea¬ 
sons  —  you  can  make  permanent 
improvements  at  little  cost. 

New  feeding  floors,  new  walks  and 
steps,  new  floors  in  stables  or  chicken 
houses  — all  of  these  improvements 
add  to  the  value  of  your  farm  as  well 
as  make  your  work  easier  and  add 
to  your  profits.  It  is  also  used  for 
mixing  slops  feeds  and  washing 
root  crops. 

The  “Handy”  will  thoroughly  mix 
a  wheel  barrow  load  per  minute.  All 
metal  construction — lasts  for  years. 
Can  be  operated  by  hand  or  engine. 


Write  for"  lOl  Farm  Uses  for 
Concrete”.  It  tells  how  to 
profitably  use  concrete  on  the 
farm.  Address  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Illinois  and  ask  for 
Booklet  MA-937. 


JOHN  *  DEER* 


E  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  6 


WRITE  FOR 


BULLETIN 

NO.  650 

Telling  about  % 

EM  A 

WORM  CAPSULES 

{Chemically-tested  Tetrachlorethylene) 

For  Killing 

Roundworms,  Hookworms 
and  Stomach  Worms 
in 

Hogs,  Sheep,  Goats, 
Poultry,  Dogs  and  Foxes 

Safe  and  Sure 
Quick  Action  —  No  Losses 
Inexpensive 

Nema  Capsules  at  your  Drug  Store 

Nema  Booklet  sent  free  by 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPT.  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 

CANADA,  WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 


Fistula 

■  and  "  - 

Poll 


Approximately  10,000  cases  are 

successfully  treated  every  year  with 

FLEMING’S  F1STOFORM 

No  experience  necessary,  easy  and  sim¬ 
ple:  just  a  little  attention  every  fifth  day, 
and  your  money  refunded  If  it  falls,  no 
matter  how  old  the  case  or  Ihow  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  other  treatments  may  have  been.  $2.60  a  | 
bottle  sent  postpaid. 

Our  veterinarians  prescribe  free  for  all  cases  I 
whether  Fleming  Remedies  are  indicated  or  not. 
Write  for  FREE  Book  and  FREE  advice. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  VMSfl.SSSS 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
or,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fat 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co» 
Toledo.  Ohio* 


WOOL 


growers  and  Shippers  please  get  in 
touch  with  us.  8-  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Wool  Specialists,  Lancaster,  Fa. 


The  Household  Painter 


by  A.  Aehmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 


Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Raising  the  Calf 

Should  a  calf  be  allowed  to  nurse  its 
mother  more  than  three  days?  How 
much  milk  should  a  calf  have  when  it  is 
beginning  to  learn  to  drink?  How  long 
should  it  receive  milk? 

The  question  of  calf  raising,  especially 
at  this  time  of  year,  is  a  keen  one.  It 
was  not  many  years  ago  when  only  those 
calves  born  during  the  Spring  months 
were  raised.  Now,  however,  the  market 
demands  that  milk  be  furnished  uniform¬ 
ly  throughout  the  year  so  that  in  most 
dairies  calves  are  coming  nearly  every 
month  in  the  year.  It  may  be  easier  to 
grow  a  calf  during  the  Spring  months, 
yet  the  farmer  has  more  time  to  look  after 
such  matters  during  the  Fall  and  Winter 
months.  Nevertheless  the  calf  must  have 
good  care  and  the  proper  start  during  the 
first  few  days  of  its  life  in  order  that  it 
may  continue  to  grow  into  a  large-sized 
animal.  In  these  days  wfien  there  are 
so  many  diseases  lurking  about  the  calf 
should  be  born  in  a  clean  stall.  If  avail¬ 
able  it  is  well  to  have  the  cow  in  a  well- 
bedded  box  stall  several  days  previous  to 
calving.  If  cows  have  been  allowed  to 
give  birth  to  calves  in  the  box  stall  re¬ 
cently,  a  strong  disinfectant  should  be 
used.  Immediately  after  arrival  the  calf 
must  be  given  attention.  Usually  the  cow 
will  lick  the  new-born  which  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  start  good  circulation  as  well  as 
to  dry  the  calf.  Shortly  after  birth  the 
calf  will  be  able  to  stand  and  within  a 
half  hour  usually  nurses. 

We  should  not  wait  for  the  calf  to  get 
up  to  nurse  but  some  of  the  colostrum 
milk  of  the  mother  should  be  taken  by  the 
calf  just  as  soon  as  the  attendant  can 
milk  some  of  this  new  milk  into  a  baby’s 
nursing  bottle  to  which  should  be  at¬ 
tached  a  nipple.  This  can  then  be  put 
into  the  calf’s  mouth  and  it  will  usually 
take  about  a  pint  within  four  or  five 
minutes  aftej  birth.  Nature  has  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  colostrum  shall  be  filled 
with  what  are  known  as  anti-bodies, 
which  tend  to  immunize  the  calf  against 
scours  and  at  the  same  time  give  it 
strength  to  withstand  other  calf  troubles. 

To  guard  against  infection,  the  navel 
cord  should  be  dipped  in  tincture  of  iodine 
as  soon  as  possible  after  birth.  Whether 
the  calf  shall  remain  with  the  mother 
one,  two,  three  or  more  days  must  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  owner.  There  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  calf  may  overeat  when  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  with  its  mother  con¬ 
tinuously  and  probably  there  is  some  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  health  of  the  calf  to  re¬ 
main  where  it  may  nurse  often  for  the 
first  few  days.  The  great  disadvantage 
of  allowing  the  calf  to  stay  with  its 
mother  is  that  it  oftentimes  causes  the 
eow  to  have  sore  teats  and  because  of  the 
fact  that  if  calf  remains  several  days 
the  cow  becomes  so  much  attached  to  it 
that  she  does  not  begin  readily  to  pro¬ 
duce  when  the  calf  is  taken  away.  If 
the  cow  is  to  go  on  test,  probably  the 
sooner  the  calf  can  be  removed  from  the 
mother’s  sight,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
getting  started  on  the  record. 

When  the  calf  is  removed  from  the 
mother’s  side,  it  should  be  kept  by  itself 
for  the  first'  month  at  least,  in  order  that 
it  may  not  come  in  contact  with  other 
calves  which  may  have  scours  or  colds. 
Should  the  calf  refuse  to  drink,  there  need 
be  no  cause  for  worry.  It  will  do  no 
harm  to  let  it  go  without  feed  for  12 
hours  as  it  will  have  an  appetite  at  the 
end  of  such  time  when  it  no  doubt  can 
be  easily  taught  to  drink  from  a  pail.  At 
any  rate  it  can  be  taught  if  the  attendant 
will  place  his  hand  underneath  the  jaw 
of  the  calf  with  the  fingers  entering  the 
calf’s  mouth  rather  than  over  the  face  of 
the  calf  and  the  fingers  entering  the 
mouth.  It  is  natural  for  the  calf  to  reach 
up  for  its  first  food  and  if  the  hand  is 
placed  over  the  nose  and  the  head  pushed 
down  into  the  pail,  the  calf  is  encouraged 
to  reach  up,  thinking  it  will  get  something 
to  eat.  When  the  hand  is  placed  under¬ 
neath  the  jaw,  the  first  impulse  is  for  the 
calf  to  follow  the  fingers  which  may  be 
lowered  into  the  pail  of  milk  where  the 
youngster  may  get  his  fill.  When  this 
practice  is  followed,  very  little  trouble 
should  ensue  iu  getting  the  calf  to  drink¬ 
ing  regularly  after  one  or  two  attempts. 

It  is  a  good  rule  to  allow  a  three  or 
four-day-old  calf  to  have  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  5  and  10  per  cent  of  its  own 
weight  in  milk,  depending  upon  the  size 
and  vigor  of  the  animal.  Of  course  the 
amount  of  milk  can  be  increased  after  the 
first  few  days,  yet  if  the  same  percentage 
is  kept  in  mind  the  attendant  will  not  go 
far  wrong  in  the  amount  he  feeds.  There 
are  two  essentials,  however,  in  feeding  a 
new  calf.  The  first  one  is  cleanliness  and 
the  second  is  not  to  overfeed.  More 
calves  are  lost  through  the  use  of  dirty 
utensils  and  over-feeding  than  from  dis¬ 
eases.  When  the  first  sign  of  scours  ap¬ 
pears,  the  cause  should  be  removed.  It 
will  not  hurt  the  calf  to  go  without  being 
fed  for  12  hours,  during  which  time  the 
digestive  system  can  get  some  rest.  It  is 
probably  not  best  to  put  the  calf  back  on 
full  feed  at  the  first  feeding,  but  bring  it 
back  gradually.  If  the  scours  seem  to  be 
a  bad  attack,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a 
couple  of  tablespoons  of  castor  oil  at  the 
same  time  the  milk  is  taken  away.  The 
length  of  time  that  the  young  dairy  ani¬ 
mal  shall  receive  milk  must  be  deter¬ 


mined  first  by  the  cost  and  secondly  by 
the  desire  of  the  owner. 

If  the  calf  is  going  to  be  shown  at  a 
fair  or  sold  as  a  breeding  animal  while 
young,  the  owner  will  probably  want  to 
have  it  iu  fine  condition,  and  may  wish 
to  fe^d  milk  even  up  to  five  and  six 
months  of  age.  Unless  such  a  plan  is  in 
mind  it  is  well  not  to  have  a  calf  too  fat, 
but  rather  to  keep  it  growing  without 
putting  on  too  much  body  weight.  It 
would  seem  that  the  ealf  which  is  always 
kept  fat  does  not  develop  the  barrel  that 
that  animal  does  which  is  grown  on 
bulky  roughages  and  concentrates.  Neither 
does  the  fat  calf  develop  into  a  mature 
cow  with  as  much  refinement  as  one 
which  has  been  allowed  to  grow  without 
becoming  too  fat.  Calves  will  learn  to 
eat  grain  at  about  the  third  week,  and 
from  this  time  should  be  provided  with  a 
good  growing  ration  and  plenty  of  clean, 
bright  hay. 

Many  breeders  feel  that  Alfalfa  hay  is 
too  laxative  for  a  young  calf  and  prefer 
fine  clover  or  even  young  mixed  hay  as  a 
roughage.  The  grain  ration  should  be 
low  iu  protein  and  can  probably  best  be 
made  from  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  wheat 
bran  and  linseed  oilmeal.  There  are 
those,  however,  who  prefer  to  leave  out 
the  cornmeal  and  to  feed  ■whole  oats  in¬ 
stead  of  ground  oats.  Silage  is  not  a 
very  satisfactory  feed  for  little  calves 
but  may  be  safely  used  after  the  calves 
reach  three  months  or  more  of  age.  The 
owner  should  always  keep  in  mind  that 
no  specific  rule  will  always  hold  good  in 
growing  young  animals.  He  must  ob¬ 
serve  the  tendency  of  each  calf  to  thrive 
or  to  show  a  lack  of  thrift  and  govern 
himself  accordingly  in  caring  for  each 
young  animal.  "  j.  w.  b. 


Lamb  Dysentery 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  scours  iu 
lambs?  I  am  having  the  worst  siege  with 
it  this  Spring  that  I  ever  had,  and  heavy 
losses.  My  lambs  are  dropped  in  April 
and  ordinarilly  I  have  very  good  luck 
with  them.  I  always  begin  to  grain  ewes 
about  the  first  of  February  and  continue 
till  grass  comes.  I  keep  about  00  ewes. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  G.  H.  b. 

The  first  cause  of  many  lamb  ailments 
is  laid  a  year  or  years  before  the  little 
fellows  Avere  boru.  They  come  handi¬ 
capped  like  some  children,  aud  then  other 
causes  arise  along  the  way.  No  one  at 
long  range  can  give  the  reason  in  this 
case.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  take  a 
flock  of  ewes  which  has  had  over  200 
lambs,  not  one  of  which  has  shown  any 
evidence  of  dysentery.  A  large  per  cent 
of  these  have  gone  for  hothouse.  They 
were  half  bloods,  but  there  are  50  full 
bloods  to  pick  ewes  from  later  to  keep 
the  flock  blood  pure. 

The  mothers  and  all  forebears  of  this 
flock  had  the  kind  of  treatment  that  all 
sheep  should  have.  Pasture  was  ample 
and  Avhen  the  corn  was  cut,  it  was  time  to 
give  them  some  from  the  shock.  This 
braced  up  bodies  already  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  lamb  raising.  During  Winter 
the  stables  were  all  right,  but  they  got 
out  of  them  every  good  morning  for  shock 
corn  and  to  nip  pasture  if  they  had  to  paw 
for  it.  They  had  been  dosed  for  probable 
parasites  iu  the  Fall,  to  prevent  any 
tendency  of  transmission  or  weakness  that 
would  encourage  them  in  the  offspring. 
Not  a  day  passed  until  they  were  sheared 
and  turned  to  pasture  in  the  Spring  but 
they  got  some  grain,  and  there  was  a 
creep  in  the  field  for  the  lambs  kept  over 
to  give  them  stamina  for  later  life,  or  to 
fatten  the  little  wethers.  During  the 
Avhole  year  there  were  boxes  of  salt  and 
also  of  chemicals,  and  the  little  fellows 
patronized  them  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
investigate  the  many  things  in  their  new 
world. 

There  was  no  mongrel  blood  in  the 
flock,  their  constitutions  were  near  per¬ 
fection  from  attention  of  every  detail  to 
themselves  and  their  forebears,  the  moth¬ 
ers  had  nourishment  all  the  time  the  lambs 
were  in  the  fetal  stage,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  good  milk  on  hand  when  they 
came.  There  was  work  after  that  with 
a  little  disowning,  unfortunates  Avliich 
were  on  the  edge  of  life  and  death  and 
twins,  but  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
health  and  vigor,  the  essentials  to  ward 
off  ailments.  Flaws  in  the  constitution 
and  malnutrition  are  the  causes  of  most 
sheep  and  lamb  ailments.  Then  there  are 
later  causes  to  anticipate,  and  the  same 
ones  which  influence  dysentery  in  calves 
and  children  become  liable. 

We  cannot  predicate  the  cause  in  G. 
H.  B.’s  case  but  can,  with  the  example 
given.  sIioav  how  many  of  the  sheepman’s 
troubles  may  be  a\-oided.  It  is  a  progres¬ 
sive  work  to  build  the  right  kind  of  a 
flock,  but  the  extra  work  and  cost  is  re¬ 
turned  in  avooI,  lambs  and  freedom  from 
vexation  by  failure.  As  to  the  cure  for 
scours.  The  same  treatment  that  fits 
children  and  calves  is  the  best  known. 
Some  mild  doses  of  castor  or  linseed  oil 
for  nourishment  and  to  heal  the  sore 
places,  some  soda  and  beaten  eggs  and 
proper  feed.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 


Take  a  tip  from  nature.  Man’s  ears 
aren’t  made  to  shut;  his  mouth  is.  — 
Publishers  Syndicate. 


Kill  Rats 

Without 


A  New  Exterminator  that  is 
Absolutely  SaSe  to  use  Anywhere! 

Will  not  injure  human  beings,  livestock,  dogs, 
cats,  poultry,  yet  is  deadly  to  rats  and  mice 
ev«ry  time. 

Poisons  are  too  dangerous 

K-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic,  phosphorus, 
barium  carbonate  or  any  deadly  poison.  Made 
of  powdered  squill  as  recommended  by  the  U.S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  in  their  latest  bulletin  on 
“Rat  Control.’,’ 

“One  of  our  good  customers  just  told  us  he 
gathered  lOSdead  rats  on  his,arm  from  using 
a  2-ounce  package  of  K-R-O.  We  hear  of 
many  finding  30  or  40  rats  after  using  K-R-O. 
■which  is  highly  successful  and  should  ptease 
you.’’  Wolgamot’s  Drug  Store,  Kichwood,  O. 
75c  at  your  druggist;  targe  size  (four  times  as 
much)  $2.00.  Sent  postpaid  directfrom  us  if  dealer 
cannot  supply  you.  Sold  on  money-bacU. 
guarantee.  The  K-R-O  Co., Springfield,  Ohio. 

KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Lifetime  Satisfaction 


MADE  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  gal¬ 
vanized.  No  shrinkage  or  swelling. 
Can  be  increased  in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No  freeze  troubles. 

Send  for  remarkable  book¬ 
let — “What  Users  Say.” 

Easy  terms— buy  now, 
pay  later. 

Check  below  items  in 
which  you  are  interested 
and  we  will  send  illus¬ 
trated  folders. 

Agents  wanted  in  territory 
where  we  are  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Ros3  Cutter  8c  Silo  Co., 
469  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 
Makers  of 
Silos  n  Cutters  □  Cribs  □ 
Brooder  HousesD  HogHousesQ  MillsQ 


BroRe  all  Power 
|  Records  at 
University  Tests 


In  a  University  test  a  Gehl  cut  19.26  tons  per 
hour  with  only  13.26  horse  power  or  .688  K.P. 
per  ton  cut — elevating  35  feet  and  running 
only  465  R.  P.  M.  —  the  lowest  power  of 
any  cutter  in  the  test.  It  will  do  as  well 
on  your  own  farm. 

An  all-steel  machine,  unbreakable  steel  fly 

wheel,  built  for  years  of  hard  service.  Requires  no  man 
at  feed  table.  Faster  work  at  less  cost.  All  size3,  fly¬ 
wheel  and  cylinder  types.  Dealers  everywhere — • 

Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

430  S.WaterSf.,WestBend, 


Saves 

One 

Man’* 

Time 


END  your  teat  troubles  this 
cheap ,  easy  way.  Apply  a 
few  drops  of  this  wonderful  oil  after 
milking.  Get  result  or  money  back. 

Don’t  wait  ’till  you  need  it.  ORDER 
NOW.  Send  50c  for  2  oz.  (postpaid! 
and  description  of  THE  SPIRAL  TEAT 
SAVER  (Removes  Obstructions)  and 
THE  INNER  BANDAGE  (Teat  Dilator). 

3.  SCHNEIDER  WINSTElf,  CONN. 
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|  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

ZZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
ZZ  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 

Z  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

—  For  sale  by 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

—  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Breaking  Draft  Animals 

Breaking  a  three-year-ol(l  mule  in  half 
an  hour  is  the  record  made  recently  at 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Georgia.  It.  was  a  feature 
of  a  big-hitch  demonstration  put  on  by 
the  college  in  cooperation  with  the  Horse 
Association  of  America.  The  mule,  which 
had  never  been  worked  before,  was  hitched 
with  three  horses,  being  tied  in  and 
bucked  back  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  go  anywhere  but  where  the 
driver  wanted  her  to  go,  and  in  half  an 
hour’s  time  she  wasn’t  offering  any  re¬ 
sistance. 

“The  breaking  was  done  more  effect¬ 
ively  than  I  have  ever  seen  accomplished 
before  with  such  expedition  and  dis¬ 
patch,”  declared  Prof.  A.  M.  Soule,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  College. 

On  the  farm  of  W.  S.  Corsa  at  White 
Hall,  Ill.,  a  similar  occurrence  has  taken 
place.  A  three-year-old  horse  that  never 
had  had  a  strap  of  leather  on,  not  even 
a  halter,  was  placed  on  the  outside  of  the 
rear  four  in  an  eight-horse  hitch  on  a 
tandem  disk.  After  a  couple  of  times 
around  the  field  this  young  mare  made 
her  own  turns  and  went  right  along 
without  trouble.  At  noon  she  was  re¬ 
placed  by  another  colt  that  needed  break¬ 
ing,  and  the  result  was  the  same. 

“No  time  was  lost  in  special  training 
to  the  wagon,”  Mr.  Corsa  declares,  “and 
the  men  are  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
that  the  colt  is  less  scared  and  is  more 
tractable  in  a  big  team  following  the 
other  horses  than  when  hitched  up  to  a 
rattling  wagon.  For  some  time  now 
every  half  day- has  seen  a  new  green  horse 
go  into  collar  and  we  are  all  set  for  the 
real  year’s  work.” 

The  men  had  picked  up  from  the  air 
the  suggestion  of  breaking  colts  in  this 
way  and  had  challenged  it  as  being  an 
absolute)  , impossibility. 

Hitch  demonstrations  as  arranged 
every  Spring  by  the  Horse  Association  of 
America  and  the  different  agricultural 
colleges  are  already  under  way,  in  order 
that  farmers  may  have  the  benefit  of  this 
work  in  their  Spring  plowing  and  disking, 
soon  to  start.  In  Redwood  County, 
Minnesota,  the  Farm  Bureau,  coopera¬ 
ting  with  the  State  Agricultural  College 
and  the  Horse  Association  of  America, 
will  give  a  demonstration  during  April 
and  May  in  every  township  of  the  county. 


Ewes  Dying 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  sheep?  The 
ewes  go  off  there  feed  and  die  in  a  day 
or  two.  Their  noses  run  badly.  I  keep 
my  sheep  in  a  dry  barn  with  a  dry  straw 
bed.  I  am  feeding  a  mixed  hay  of  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover,  also  about  a  pint  of 
oats  to  each  sheep  a  day.  These  ewes 
have  lambs  by  side  about  two  weeks  old. 
These  ewes  have  been  running  out  all 
Winter  to  get  their  water  and  to  exer¬ 
cise  about  two  hours  a  day.  j.  T.  E. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

These  sheep  have  care,  feed  and  exer¬ 
cise  enough  at  present,  so  we  ftiust  go 
back  to  speculate  on  the  cause  of  trouble. 
We  say  speculate  because  no  one  at  long 
range  can  hit  it  accurately.  This  much 
is  shown.  They  have  lung  worms,  judg¬ 
ing  by  their  noses.  There  is  no  cure,  so 
we  must  rely  on  prevention.  Flies  laid 
eggs  in  their  nostrils  last  Summer.  Long 
grass  and  tarred  noses  will  prevent  them. 
Bine  tar  mixed  with  salt,  so  their  noses 
will  be  smeared,  but  especially  tar  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  paddle  will  keep  flies  away. 
Robust  sheep  will  sometimes  blow  out  the 
worms,  but  that  kind  seldom  get  them  in 
the  flrst  place. 

Most  sheep  ailments  are  from  weak 
constitutions,  the  result  of  malnutrition 
or  mongrel  breeding.  The  man  who  has 
cared  for  his  sheep  in  the  past,  which 
means  for  several  generations  of  them, 
and  not  criss-crossed  the  blood  has  little 
trouble.  This  does  not  say  that  the  in¬ 
quirer  was  delinquent,  but  the  rule  is 
that  robust,  purebred  sheep  will  escape 
or  throw  off  many  ailments.  The  nearest 
we  can  get  to  this  case  from  present 
knowledge  is  tar,  condition  powder  and 
nourishment.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 


Ayrshire  Annual  Meeting 

On  June  13  the  fifty-third  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Narragansett, 
Providence,  R.  I.  Following  the  busi¬ 
ness  session  at  10  :30  A.  M.,  daylight  sav¬ 
ing  time,  Robert  L.  Knight  will  entertain 
with  a  clam  bake  at  Lippitt  Farm.  At 
seven  o’clock  a  banquet  is  planned  at  the 
Hotel  Narragansett  in  Providence. 

On  June  14  a  consignment  sale,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Rhode  Island  Ayrshire  Club, 
will  be  held  at  Kingston,  R.  1.  Consign¬ 
ments  from  the  leading  herds  of  New 
England  and  Southern  Quebec  have  been 
secured  by  Manager  James  G.  Watson, 
and  an  excellent  offering  is  assured.  Prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  sale  the  sale  cattle 
will  be  judged  by  John  Cochrane,  of 
Bernardsville,  N.  J.  Cash  prizes  have 
been  provided  by  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’ 
Association  and  a  silver  trophy  for  the 
grand  champion  is  offered  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Ayrshire  Club. 

Many  Ayrshire  breeders  are  planning 
to  include  the  Bellefonte  dispersal  sale 
on  June  11  and  12  at  Yorktown  Heights, 
N.  Y.,  while  en  route  to  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Most  vegetable  prices  show  an  easier 
tendency.  Eggs  are  firm  for  fancy  grade. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
easier ;  creamery,  prints,  48  to  49c ;  tubs, 
46  to  47c;  dairy,  44  to  45c.  Cheese, 
steady  ;  new  daisies,  flats  26  to  27c  ;  long¬ 
horn,  26  to  28c ;  limburger,  32  to  33c ; 
block  Swiss,  31  to  32c.  Eggs,  firm ; 
Grade  A,  30  to  33c ;  grade  B,  29  to  30c ; 
grade  C,  27  to  28c ;  unclassified,  26  to 
29c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  25  to 
31c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  21c ;  chickens,  34 
to  38c;  ducks,  26  to  30c;  geese,  20  to 
25c;  turkeys,  40  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
steady ;  fowls,  23  to  28c ;  old  roosters,  17 
to  19c ;  ducks,  29  to  30c ;  geese,  19  to 
20c ;  broilers,  35  to  42c ;  stags,  22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  firm ; 
King,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.65 ;  Rome  Beauty, 
$2.25  to  $3.25 ;  Russet,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ; 
Baldwin,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  McIntosh,  $3  to 
$3.75;  Northern  Spy,  $3.75  to  $4;  Wine- 
sap,  western,  box,  $3.25  to  $3.75 ;  De¬ 
licious,  $3.75  to  $4.50.  Potatoes,  lower ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50 ;  150-lb. 
bag,  $3.25  to  $3.50 ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $12 
to  $14 ;  Cuba,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  sweets, 
Tenn.,  hamper,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blackberries,  La., 
24-pt.  crates,  $3.25 ;  cherries,  Cal.,  12-lb. 
lug.  $4 ;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $5  to  $9 ;  Fla., 
$5.75  to  $10 ;  pineapples,  Cuba,  crate, 
$3.50  to  $4.25 ;  strawberries,  La.,  24-qt. 
crate,  $3.50  to  $6. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
red  kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  marrow, 
$9.50  to  $10 ;  pea,  medium,  $10.25  to 
$10.50 ;  white  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11. 
Onions,  firmer ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.50 
to  $3;  100-lb.  sack,  $4.25  to  $5;  Texas, 
crate,  $1.75  to  $2.15. 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  beans,  Fla.,  hamper,  $2  to 
$3.50 ;  beets,  Texas,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.15 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  35  to  50c ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.40 
to  $1.75 ;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.25  to 
$2 ;  celery,  doz.,  65c  to  $1.15 ;  cucumbers, 
bskt,  $1.85  to  $2.50;  eggplants,  Fla., 
crate,  $3.50  to  $3.75 ;  horseradish,  bbl., 
$23  to  $26;  lettuce,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  oys¬ 
ter  plant,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  75c  parsley, 
doz.,  50  to  65c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2.25  ;  peas,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $3  ;  peppers, 
Fla.,  crate,  $3.75  to  $4.25;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs.,  18  to  25c  ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  40  to 
50c;  spinach,  Texas,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  to¬ 
matoes,  bskt,  $3.50  to  $4.25 ;  turnips,  bu., 
50  to  90c. 

Sweets.  —  Honey,  steady;  light  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  21c ;  dark,  12  to  14c.  Maple 
products,  steady ;  new  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  old,  $1.35  to  $1.65 ;  sugar,  lb.,  16 
to  25c. 

Feed. — Hay,  dull ;  Timothy,  loose,  ton, 
$15  to  $17 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $14 ; 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  $41.50 ;  standard  middlings,  $42.50 ; 
red-dog,  $47 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent 
protein,  $60 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $54 ; 
hominy,  $45 ;  gluten,  $42.60 ;  oatfeed, 
$32.80.  c.  h.  B. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  2. — Pasture  Day,  Connecjticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Storrs, 
Conn.  Visitors  will  bring  basket  lunch, 
but  coffee  will  be  provided. 

June  7. — New  Jersey  Cattle  Club  show, 
Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

June  8. — Massachusetts  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  tour  and  meeting,  Spencer,  Mass. 

July  18. — Annual  field  day.  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Mt.  Carmel  Farm,  Evergreen  Ave.,  Ham¬ 
den,  Conn. 


Cattle  Sales 

June  7. — Holsteins.  Co-operative  Na¬ 
tional  Sale,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Manager, 
S.  H.  Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis. 

June  22. — Jerseys.  Meridale  Farms, 
Meredith,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  15. — Jerseys.  Vermont  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  Randolph,  Vt. 

Oct.  15.  —  Holsteins.  Kirkpatricks 
Quality  Holstein  Bull  Sale.  Hillside 
Stock  Farm,  Reedsbui’g,  Wis. 
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BELGIAN  HARES 

Five  pedigreed  bucks,  out  of  parents  that  are 
registered,  or  eligible.  Ages,  3-9  mos.!  1-11  mos.; 
1-8  mos.  These  Hares  have  been  bred  for  quality, 
and  are  true  Belgian  type  and  color.  Pedigrees 
given.  Price,  85.00  each. 

NORTU  RIDGE  RABB1TRY.  COOKSBURG.  NEW  YORK 


Chas.  H.  Bragg  of  Holley,  N.Y. 

Who  is  in  Idaho  purchasing  Yearling  Breeding  Ewes, 
expects  to  arrive  in  Holley  with  his  first  shipment  of  2000 
ou  May  27th.  Get  yours  early,  they  will  soon  be  gone. 


GOATS 


Must  BeuSold  andGbGucks!R(cheTpS. 

J.  \V.  CLARK  Route  2  Akron,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  MILK  GOATS 

lteasonable  prices.  J.  D.  SAHLER,  R.  F.  D.  3  Kingston,  H.  1 

■Mill,  Anatc  NUBIANS — Special  offering  in 
•  ■  I  vlUtl  ID  Young  Bucks  from  our  Best 

Milkers.  SOUTUKKN  HERD,  New  Canton,  Ta. 

USSG  BUCKS  and  DOES  old  and 

kids  for  sale.  H0KICKE,  Green  Acres.  SPRING  VALLET,  N.  T 

For  Sale-Fresh  Milk  Goats  WithH^„  Z™£l0cm 
FreeLiterature  on  Milk  Goats 


DEACONS, CALF  SKINS, HIDES  prices.  Write 

S.  II.  LIVIJiCSTON,  Slice.  Keystone  Hide  Co.*  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Mil  V  PPTTPD  is  guaranteed  to  please  for  garget, 
lull  spider  trouble, caked  bag,  filthy  milk, 
hard  milkers,  and  if  you  do  not  like  to  milk  three  teated 
cows  let  milk-getter  be  your  guard.  At  dealer  or  direct 

on  receipt  of  $2.50.  WEAVER  MFG.  CO. ,  Middlefield,  Ohio 


SWINE 


PURE  BRED  POLAMD-CHINA  PIGS 

SIS  each.  Reg.  Trios,  S60.  Feeder  pigs  treated  for 
Cholera,  SI  Z  pair.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

II.  C.  *  II.  It.  1IA  UPENDING  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


OH  •  O  OL.-tnr  UfLilna  Big  type,  bitr  litters.  Choice 
Improved  uneSter  WniteS  registered  March  Pigs, 
$10.75  each.  Pairs,  no  kin,  $21.00.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  V. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE fo1,1- fife! 

F.  M.  Pattliigtoii  As  Son  •  Merrliield,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 


6  weeks  old,  #4.50 
8  weeks  old,  #5.00 
High  grade  and  pure  bred  pigs,  #6.00.  Ready  to  ship. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  -  -  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


Chester  Whites  National  Champion 

Blood  Lines.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square,  Pa 


Pure  Bred  Chester  White  Pigs  loar8  p?g*; 

S  mos.,  SI  O.  No  papers.  J.  8.  DEATRICK,  Aapera,  Pa. 


r/'XD  O  A  I  IT  100  six  weeks  pigs .  #4-00  each 

r  V_rlv  jAI  .a.  Also  40  White  Berkshires  4.00  each 
ROUSE  BUDS . .  Pa. 


Poland  China  Dioc  The  big,  thrifty,  prolific  kind, 

rOiana-wmna  rigs  <j.  L.  FABER  Cortland,  Ohio. 


Your  Moneys  Worth  of  Good  Pigs 

Yorkshire  or  Chester  cross  or  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire 
cross  pigs,  7  wks.  old,  #4.00  ea.;  8  to  9  wks.,  #4.50  ea. 
Will  ship  1  or  more  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval.  Keep 
them  a  week  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  pigs  and  we 
return  your  money  - 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  R.  F.  D„  Box  48.  Woburn,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY  — THE  BEST 

Big  type  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  6-8  wks.  old,  $4.25  each.  8-9  wks. 
old,  $4.50  each.  White  Chester,  also  some  nice  Durocs, 
unrelated  sows  and  boars,  two  months  old,  $5.50  each. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crat¬ 
ing.  My  GUARANTEE:— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 
WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lcxinoton,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity — we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment ;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  ...  $4.00 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  ...  $4.25 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS 

BEST  QUALITY 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  good  large  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  will 
make  large  hogs  in  little  time.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  White  cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross 
pigs,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  ea.,  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$5.00  ea.  WU1  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval.  My  guarantee,  keep  them  10  days  and 
if  not  satisfied  with  the  pigs,  return  pigs  and  I 
return  your  money.  No  charges  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX.  388  Salon  Si..  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Delivery 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay — high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  $4.00 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.25 

Chester  Whites,  having  size  and  breeding,  $5.00  each. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG  PIGS 

Large  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshire  crossed. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Whites  crossed. 

6-8  weeks  old,  #4.25;  8-10  weeks  old,  S4.T5. 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock.  The  kind  that 
will  give  satisfaction.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  If  dissatisfied  return  them  at  my  expense. 
Crates  free  of  charge, 

EDWARD  BUNZEL,  EAST  ST.,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  0496 


SPRING  PIGS 

Where  Quality  Prevails 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  S4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old 
$4.60  each.  All  good  feeders,  healthy  and  rugged. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Keep  them 
10  days  and  if  not  satisfied  return  pigs  at  my  expense. 
No  charge  for  crates.  J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  Slreet. 
WOBURN,  MASS  Tel.  1503-W. 


Good  Healthy  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed 

Age  6  to  7  wk».  old,  $4.00  Age  8  to  9  wks.  old,  $4.50 

Also  some  nice  Chester  Whites,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5. DO 
Will  ship  any  number  on  approval  C.  O.  D.  Keep  them 
10  days,  if  not  satisfied  return  at  my  expense.  Michael 
Lux,  9  Lynn  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Teh  0635 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  0  to  8 
weeks,  #4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old.  #4.50  each. 
A  few  Chester  Whites,  7  weeks  old,  #5.00  each.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Keep  them  a 
week,  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  our  expense.  No 
charge  for  crating.  Middlesex  Karin,  Box  1 49,  Woburn,  Masi. 


HORSES 


DCDflUEDAIIC  4  yr.  Black  Station,  $400.  2  yr.  Gray 
rCnlfllClIUIia  and  2  yr.  Black  Stallions  at  $225 
each.  2  Richly  bred,  3  yr.  Mares.  WM.  A.  REI0  0, lord,  Pi. 


Challanrl  Pnnioe  Beauties.  Special  prices  for 
oneiiantl  roillcs  30  days,  also  saddle  horses 

ready  to  go.  A.  0.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS  -  -  ATWATER,  OHIO 


GUERNSEYS 


CHEDCO  FARM 

FOR  SALE: 

LANGWATER  FRANCESCA  127249  A.  R. 
Dropped,  October  23,  1921 
9143.5  lbs.  Milk;  449.3  lbs.  B.  F.,  Class  G 
Sire,  Cramond  Stalwart  58812 
Dam,  Imp.  Fanny  of  Langwater  II  110739 
C.  E.  COTT1NG,  70  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Accredited  Herd  100024. 

Negative  to  the  Blood  Test. 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk.  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  oar 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PH1LA. 


FALCON’S  FLIGHT  FARMS 

Litchfield,  Connecticut 

Having  carefully  inventoried  our  stock  we  find  that 
we  have  about  fifteen  females  who  do  not  come  up  to 
the  Falcon’s  Flight  standard.  These  animals  will  be 
sold  at  farmers’  prices  and  exactly  as  represented. 
All  of  breeding  age  are  guaranteed  breeders. 

We  have  a  few  young  bulls  from  A.  R.  dams  at 
reasonable  prices. 

ACCREDITED  GUERNSEY  HERD 
B.  Austin  Cheney  Ernest  F.  Donne 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  olean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Becret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleellst 
and  Pedigrees.  WJW»  DtlRr  farms,  n  I.  i;o  It.,  Pkil...  p. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CAL VE8— from  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILLIGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wi*. 


Tpor  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
c  Calves,  write  Edge-wood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


HOLSTEINS 


OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  DISPERSAL 

G.  LEWIS  TAYLOIt,  Manager 

65  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

puiuc'ruction  Monday,  June  4, 1928  PENNA. 

A  breeder’s  herd,  all  raised  on  the  farm.  FULLY  AC¬ 
CREDITED  for  8  years — 60-day  retest.  40  milking  cows; 
16  ye;irlings;  and  10  heifer  calves.  Many  fresh  and  heavy 
springers.  Nearly  all  are  sired  by  two  bulls  of  very  rich 
breeding.  Send  at  once  for  catalog  of  this  important  sale 
event  to  It.  AUSTIN  BACKUS'  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  ¥. 


35  Registered  Holsteins 

1 — 2  Years  Old — 10  Bred. 

3 — 1  Year  Old  Bulls — 7  Cows. 

SPOT  FARM  J.  C.  Reagan  TULLY.  N.  Y. 

1  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  X  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 

All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penns. 

FOR  O  High-Class,  Grandly  YrnCEV  Dill  C 
SALE  Bred  Registered  tlCKoEI  DILLS 

from  imported  stock;  one  3  years  old  and  one  yearling. 

VICTOK  FARMS  -t-  BELLVALE,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies 

Bred  for  farm  and  hunters.  Write  ALICE  PACKER.  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 

Fox  Terrier  Female 

pups,  $16.00.  SUNNY  SLOPE  FARMS,  Sclo,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPS 

Also  young  dogs.  W.  J.  SMITH,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Terrier  Male  ^Td0*  $20 

Beagle  Hounds,  all  ages,  cheap.  B.  JONES,  lakeport,  N.  H. 

LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 

Collie,  Spanial  and  Beagle  Hound  Puppies  on  approval. 

nr  It  F.  B  BED  AIUEDALE  PUPS — Males,  #8.00. 
MT  Females,  #4.00.  MRS.J.  W.  WARE.  JR.Shepheniiiowii,  WVa. 

U/AHTED— Airedale  Puppy  of  gentle  stock.  No  Oorang  de¬ 
ll  sired.  State  price,  color.  JAS.  VAN  BENSCH0TEN,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

Cl  RprnarH  Plinnipo  Thoroughbred,  great  guar. 
0I>  DCrndi  U  r  Uppiuo  dians  of  homes  and  children 
Males,  $35.00.  E.  G.  CARLSON,  15  Winter  St.,  N.  Woburn,  Mass’ 

English  and  Welsh  Shepherds  own  snappy  ’EM? 

ers  that  go  for  stock  alone.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Mirathon,  N.  V. 

Pnllio  DIIDDICQ  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 

llOllie  rurrico  free.  SHE1UUN  BOWDEN,  Mansfield,  O. 

pedigreed  Collie  Pun*.  Thehantleome  and  intelligent 
•  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  8R0S.,  Grave  City,  l‘». 

QCOTCH  COLLIE  and  BOSTON  TERRIER  PUPPIES. 

O  Fine  stock.  JAMES  P.  HOWLAND,  Walton,  N  Y. 

flOCKER  SPANIEL  PUFTMES— Parti-color,  black  and 
XJt  white,  eligible.  IDA  WOODEN  -  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

QMOOTH  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES  and  WHITE 
W  COLLIES*  S*  C.  REAVER  -  Taneytown,  Md- 

run  ICU  CCTTPDC  ah  eldiek  Spaulding, 

CnULIgn  OCI  ICIIO  ages.  South  Edmeaton,  N.  Y 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 

DRY  MILK 


FOR  THE  CALVES.  ETC.  Cows’ 

sweet  skimmed  milk.  (You  add  water). 
Made  of  milk  from  T,  B.  tested  herds. 

W.  A.  RANDEL  R.  7  Seymour,  Conn. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

In  Grange  annals  Chautauqua  county 
of  New  York  State  holds  a  proud  posi¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  home  of  Fredonia  Grange 
No.  1,  the  first  regularly  organized  sub¬ 
ordinate  Grange  in  the  world;  it  ranks 
first  among  the  fifty-three  Granges  of  the 
Empire  State  in  membership  and  is  also 
the  largest  Grange  county  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  only  New  York  county 
that  has  furnished  a  Master  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange.  It  also  furnished  the 
first  Master  of  the  State  Grange  and 
more  State  Masters  than  any  other  New 
Y~ork  county. 

There  are  two  notable  Grange  shrines 
in  the  country,  the  first  at  Washington, 
where  the  order  was  born.  Dec.  4,  1S67, 
and  the  second  at  Fredonia,  Chautauqua 
county.  New  York,  where,  five  months 
after  the  birth  of  the  Grange  organiza¬ 
tion.  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley,  the  “Father 
of  the  Grange,”  April  16,  1S68,  founded 
the  pioneer  subordinate  Grange  of 
America. 

On  April  3,  1868,  Father  Kelley  started 
out  from  Washington  for  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  on  his  historic  crusade  to  found 
Grange  units  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Unsuccessful  at  Harrisburg,  he 
went  on  up  into  New  York  State,  stop¬ 
ping  at  Penn  Yan,  where  his  attempt  to 
establish  a  Grange  failed.  Then  he  went 
on  to  Wayne,  N.  Y.,  where  resided  F.  M. 
McDowell,  one  of  the  Seven  Founders  of 
the  Order,  who  presented  him  with  $50 
and  sent  him  on  his  way  with  a  lighter 
heart. 

At  Fredonia  lived  his  friend  A.  S.  Goss, 
one  of  the  pioneer  members  of  the  order, 
who  had  recently  been  elected  Assistant 
Steward  of  the  National  Grange  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  At  Fredonia  he  received  a  cor¬ 
dial  reception  and  the  first  subordinate 
Grange  was  the  result,  with  U.  E.  Dodge 
as  the  first  master.  The  organizers  of 
Fredonia  were  A.  S.  Gos,  U.  E.  Dodge, 
W.  H.  Stevens,  Louis  McKinstry,  A.  P. 
Bond,  D.  Fairbanks,  Willard  McKinstry, 
William  Risley  and  M.  S.  Woodford. 
Fredonia  Grange  has  recently  passed  its 
sixtieth  anniversary. 

When  the  New  York  State  Grange  was 
organized  at  Syracuse,  Nov.  6,  1873,  it 
selected  as  its  first  Master  George  D. 
Hinckley,  of  Chautauqua  county,  who 
served  as  Master  until  1878.  Mr.  Hinck¬ 
ley  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
Fredonia  Grange  and  served  as  its  second 
Master,  succeeding  Mr.  Dodge.  He  was 
one  of  the  ablest  leaders  the  State 
Grange  ever  had.  and  during  the  first 
trying  years  of  the  State  Grange’s  his¬ 
tory  his  firm  hand  on  the  helm  brought 
the  Grange  craft  through  to  safe  waters. 

The  second  State  Master  from  Chau¬ 
tauqua  was  W.  C.  Gifford,  who  began  his 
official  service  in  the  State  Grange  in 
1880  as  Assistant  Steward,  being  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  mastership  in  1890,  serving 
as  presiding  officer  for  four  years.  The 
third  State  Master  from  Chautauqua  was 
Sherman  J.  Lowell,  who  served  from 
1916  to  1920.  Later  Mr.  Lowell  brought 
added  fame  to  his  county,  being  elected 
in  November,  1920,  as  Master  of  the 
National  Grange,  where  he  served  four 
years. 

In  July,  1927,  Mr.  Lowell  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Tariff  Board  at  Washington  by  President 
Coolidge,  a  position  he  still  holds.  This 
was  one  of  the  greatest  honors  ever 
shown  the  Grange  organization.  Mr. 
Lowell  is  considered  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  leaders  of  the  grange  fraternity  and 
one  of  the  most  forceful  speakers  in  its 
ranks.  He  is  a  member  of  Fredonia 
Grange  No.  1.  which  he  has  served  as 
Master,  as  have  his  two  stalwart  sons. 
Mr.  Lowell  has  been  a  regular  attendant 
at  State  Grange  sessions  for  more  than 
20  years,  never  having  missed  a  session. 
He  is  almost  idolized  by  the  members  of 
the  State  Grange,  where  his  words  of 
counsel  are  always  eagerly  received. 

Chautauqua’s  women  have  also  had  a 
leading  part  in  the  history  of  the  Grange. 
Perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
was  .Mrs.  .B.  B.  Lord,  whose  fame  as  a 
Grange  leader  was  not  confined  to  her 
own  State.  She  served  as  State  Grange 
Flora  and  State  Lecturer,  being  the  first 
woman  to  occupy  the  office  of  State 
Lecturer.  She  was  also  Master  of  the  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  of  Chautauqua,  the  first  wo¬ 
man  ever  to  be  thus  honored.  During 
the  Pan  American  Exposition  at  Buffalo 
in  1891  she  was  in  charge  of  the  Grange 
headquarters. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Gifford,  wife  of  State 
Master  Gifford,  was  another  woman  who 
brought  honor  to  her  county  and  State. 
She  was  one  of  the  pioneer  crusaders  in 
the  State  for  the  cause  of  woman’s  suf¬ 
frage  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
placing  the  New  York  State  Grange  on 
record  in  favor  of  this  great  movement. 

It  was  at  Jamestown  in  1888  that  the 
sixth  degree  was  first  conferred  by  the 
State  Grange.  Mrs.  B.  B.  Lord  presiding 
as  Flora.  The  State  Grange  lias  held 
three  annual  sessions  in  Chautauqua 
county,  in  1888,  and  again  in  1916  and 
1927,  all  at  Jamestown.  Chautauqua  also 
has  one  of  the  oldest  Pomona  Granges 
in  the  State,  its  Pomona  dating  from 
September  24.  1875.  It  ranks  third,  the 
two  counties  antedating  it  being  Chemung 


and  Broome.  Chautauqua  has  8,122 
members  of  the  Grange  in  its  34  sub¬ 
ordinate  organizations. 


The  Future  of  the  Grange 

To  me  the  interest  manifested  in  the 
future  of  our  order  by  some  of  the  con- 
tributers  to  your  Grange  department,  is 
most  gratifying.  So  interesting  has  it 
proven  to  me  that  I  find  it  too  hard  to 
keep  out  of  the  discussion  and  so  am 
venturing  in  with  a  few  thoughts  that 
result  from  a  rather  wide  experience. 

My  first  Grange  was  organized  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1896.  It  was  a  fine  Grange  of  71 
charter  members.  Since  that  time  I  have 
been  connected  in  one  way  or  another 
with  the  State  Grange.  For  nearly  18 
years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  and  during  the  time  since 
my  Grange  work  began,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  visit  Granges  in  nearly  all 
the  counties  of  the  State. 

While  our  suecessess,  our  problems, 
and  our  limitations  are  necessarily  differ¬ 
ent  in  Michigan  from  yours  in  New  York, 
still  we  have  much  in  common  and  for 
this  reason  I  enter  upon  this  discussion 
with  just  about  the  same  freedom  that  I 
feel  when  talking  with  our  own  sisters 
and  brothers  in  Michigan. 

Let  me  congratulate  your  State  upon 
its  fine  Grange  Leadership.  It  must  be 
a  great  inspiration  to  the  Patrons  of  your 
State  to  know  that  they  are  holding  their 
own  in  the  presence  of  such  odds  as  the 


not  keep  in  touch  with  them,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  criticize  in  a  helpful  way. 

The  Grange  must  retain  its  most  help¬ 
ful  interest  in  farm  legislation.  Just  con¬ 
sider  for  a  moment  how  often  in  its  his¬ 
tory  it  has  been  right  and  how  very  sel¬ 
dom  it  has  been  wrong. 

If  the  Grange  is  to  serve  the  future  it 
must  take  a  live  interest  in  rural  better¬ 
ment.  To  this  end  it  should  co-operate 
with  the  school,  the  church,  and  with 
every  other  agency  having  for  its  object 
the  improvement  of  conditions  in  the  open 
country.  This  is  a  large  program,  but 
the  Grange  is  in  position  to  receive  and 
adopt  it.  Such  a  program  is  a  challenge 
to  the  best  there  is  in  us,  but  nothing 
short  of  such  a  program  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  days  that  are  ahead. 
Michigan.  w.  f.  taylor. 

An  Open  Letter  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Potato  Grower  and 
Consuming  Public 

(TTe  are  glad  to  print  this  statement 
from  a  Canadian  reader.) 

As  no  doubt  your  readers  have  noticed 
the  move  made  by  Senator  Gould,  of 
Aroostook  County,  Maine,  for  an  increase 
in  the  already  high  duty  on  Canadian 
seed  and  table  stock  potatoes  entering  the 
United  States,  and  as  there  are  two  sides 
to  every  question,  I  think  it  only  fair  to 
the  American  farmer  and  also  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public  to  give  them  the  viewpoint 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  Senator 
Gould’s  propostion  and  those  are  not  only 
Canadians  but.  a  large  pi-oportion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Gould  appears  not  to  have  cor¬ 
rect  information  regarding  the  growing 
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list  and  the  Americans  have  a  great  mar¬ 
ket  thrown  open  to  them  free.  We  buy 
our  potato  machinery  in  very  large  quan¬ 
tities.  We  buy  our  spraying  material,  so 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  money  Ave 
get  from  our  potato  trade  goes  back  to 
the  United  States  for  those  articles. 

In  vieAv  of  all  this,  the  United  States 
Government  OAves  it  to  their  own  people 
to  see  to  it  that  no  increase  is  alloAved 
in  the  present  duty.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  United  States  press  on  both 
sides  of  politics  are  opposed  to  this  in¬ 
crease.  The  American  potato  groAver  has 
the  benefit  of  the  Candian  market  at  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  of  the  year  at  a  very  low 
rate  of  duty  because  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  believes  in  giving  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  the  privilege  of  purchasing  the 
necessities  of  life  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
Senator  Gould  admits  in  his  remarks  that 
he  cannot  fiope  to  stop  Canadian  potatoes 
from  coming  Into  the  United  States.  The 
only  effect,  therefore,  will  be  to  increase 
the  cost  to  the  potato  grower  who  needs 
the  seed  and  to  the  consumer  for  his  daily 
requirements. 

The  .  geographical  situation  of  the  tAA'o 
countries  is  another  thing  that  should  be 
considered  in  dealing  with  this  matter. 
For  instance,  if  there  is  a  shortage  of 
potatoes  in  Ontario  or  Western  Canada, 
the  distance  from  the  Maritimes  and  the 
freight  cost  prohibit  the  shipping  of  pota¬ 
toes  from  the  Maritimes  to  the  West, 
Avhile  the  American  states  adjacent  to 
those  provinces  can  supply  them  and  the 
same  in  British  Columbia.  The  same 
applies  to  the  United  States— if  there  is 
a  shortage  in  the  Eastern  states  they 
could  be  supplied  more  easily  and  cheaply 
from  the  Maritimes.  In  other  words,  let 
trade  flow  in  the  natural  channels  and 
cut  out  those  artifical  barriers  that  pre¬ 
vent  trade  and  injure  the  people. 

A.  E.  MAC  LEAN. 


The  Periodical  Cicada 
(Seventeen-year  Locust) 

The  periodical  cicada,  erroneously 
known  as  the  “17-year  locust.”  is  due  to 
appear  in  certain  of  the  Eastern  States 
this  year.  This  most  interesting  insect 
has  a  17-year  life  cycle  in  the  Northern 
States  and  a  13-year  cycle  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  As  many  as  22  separate 
broods  have  been  reported,  so  distributed 
as  to  appear  in  some  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  every  year.  The  cicadas  appearing  in 
1928  are  known  ax  Brood  II.  and  will  be 
found  in  certain  parts  of  Connecticut,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Illinois.  Indiana, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia,  as  shown  on  the 
accompanying  map. 

These  insects  are  close  relatives  of  the 
well-known  dog-day  cicada  or  harvrest  fly, 
whose  shrill  notes  are  common  in  the  late 
Summer.  The  periodical  cicada  is  some¬ 
what  smaller,  with  coral  red  eyes  and 
wing  Areins,  while  the  more  common 
species  has  dark  green  markings.  In  the 
latitude  of  New  York  State  the  adult  in¬ 
sects  appear  late  in  May  and  continue  to 
July. 

Within  a  feAv  days  after  the  insects  ap¬ 
pear  the  female  cicadas  commence  egg 
laying  in  the  twigs  and  smaller  branches 
of  deciduous  trees.  After  this  period  she 
drops  to  the  ground  and  perishes,  or  falls 
victim  to  her  various  natural  enemies.  In 
six  or  seven  weeks’  time  the  eggs  hatch 
into  tiny  grub-like  creatures  about  1-16 
inch  long.  These  young  larvae  are  very 
active  for  a  time,  finally  dropping  to  the 
ground,  where  they  dig  themselves  in  and 
feed  underground  upon  tender  succulent 
rootlets.  In  the  Spring  13  or  17  vears 
later,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  full-groAvn 
nymphs  come  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
pupate  in  curious  eartliern  chambers 
afterwards  crawling  to  nearby  plants  or 
trees  where  they  emerge  from  their  pupal 
cases  as  the  adult  insects. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  most  people, 
the  adult  cicadas  eat  little  or  nothing. 
The  important  injury  is  caused  by  the 
females  cutting  slits  in  the  twigs  and 
smaller  branches  in  which  thev  deposit 
their  eggs.  Small  trees  of  only  a  few 
years’  growth  may  be  seriouslv  injured, 
but  large  trees  usually  withstand  the  in¬ 
jury  without  serious  consequences.  As 
the  operations  of  the  insect  are  largely 
confined  to  forest  land  this  particular  type 
of  injury  is.  not  serious.  However,  young 
orchards,  vineyards,  and  choice  ornamen¬ 
tal  plantings  Can  be  severely  damaged,  but 
such  instances  are  relatively  of  rare  oc¬ 
currence. 

As  a  precaution  against  injury  by  the 
adult,  cicadas  in  localities  Avliere  the  in¬ 
sect  is  known  to  occur  in  considerable 
numbers  it  is  Avell  to  avoid  planting  young 
stock  during  the  two  years  previous  to 
their  appearance.  Where  valuable  trees 
are  threatened,  they  may  be  protected  by 
covering  Avitli  netting.  Birds  destroy 
enormous  numbers  of  these  insects,  and 
chicken^  allowed  to  run  on  ground  where 
the  cicadas  were  emerging  have  been  very 
effective  in  reducing  the  amount  of  injury. 
A  thorough  sprayiing  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  or  lime  wash  will  also  tend  to  re¬ 
duce  the  injury.  s.  w.  H. 


Mother  :  “Now,  Violet,  can  you  give 
me  any  reason  why  I  should  not  punish 
you  for  your  disobedience?”  Vi;  “Yes. 
Mother.  The  doctor  said  you  weren’t  to 
•take  any  violent  exercise.”  —  Boston 
Transcript. 


Dots  Shoiv  Prolahle  Cicada  Invasion 


trend  to  the  cities.  How  can  Ave  keep 
up  interest  in  the  Grange  Avhen  interest 
in  farm  life  declines?  I  am  not  sure  that 
Ave  can,  but  is  not  our  first  duty  to  con¬ 
serve  the  interest  in  things  belonging  to 
the  open  country?  Were  this  question  to 
be  asked  in  nine  Grange  gatherings  out 
of  ten  in  Michigan,  I  am  sure  that  an  im¬ 
mediate  reply  would  be  that  if  we  are  to 
conserve  interest  in  agriculture  it  must 
be  made  more  prosperous.  I  am  for  any 
reasonable  means  of  improving  economic 
conditions  in  the  country,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  poverty,  or  the  lack  of  an 
equal  chance  to  make  money,  is  the 
greatest  difficulty  with  agriculture  at 
present.  Careful  investigation  proves 
that  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  leave 
the  farm  for  the  town,  do  so  at  a  financial 
loss.  Again,  it  is  just  as  clear  that 
where  the  people  of  any  rural  community 
have  given  attention  and  constructive 
thought  to  their  business,  and  'have  put 
the  matter  of  making  a  life,  even  aboAre 
that  of  making  a  living,  that  community 
has  remained  prosperous,  and  happy. 

There  is  no  other  farm  organization 
like  the  Grange.  Llave  you  ever  stopped 
to  think  how  fully  it  meets  the  needs  of 
the  rural  neighborhood?  It  is  a  school. in 
agriculture  and  in  business,  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  tends  to  keep  its  members  in 
touch  with  the  best  in  art,  music  and 
literature.  These  activities  minister  to 
•the  growth  of  those  ideals  that  make  life 
on  the  farm  what  it  must  be  if  our  civili¬ 
zation  is  to  last,  while  our  population  in¬ 
creases  and  our  problems  continue  to 
multiply. 

It  is  indeed  an  inspiration  to  consider 
the  Arision  of  the  founders  of  our  order. 
Again  and  again  I  Avonder  at  its  breadth. 
Throughout  the  manual,  all  through  the 
installation  sendee,  and  wherever  or 
whenever  they  spoke,  «those  great  build¬ 
ers  stressed  the  improvement  of  the  farm¬ 
er  and  his  farm.  Here  rests  the  future  of 
the  Grange  and  the  Grange  must  ever 
keep  faith  Avith  agriculture.  E\ery  State 
Grange  organization  must  keep  in  touch 
with  the  agricultural  college  and  the  ex¬ 
periment  station  of  its  State.  Othenvise 
its  power  to  ghre  service  is  limited.  It  is 
unfortunate  indeed  Avhen  the  Grange 
makes  a  mistake  in  its  attitude  .toward 
any  movement  affecting  the  people  of  the 
country.  The  college  men  may  not  al¬ 
ways  be  right,  the  experiment  station  may 
make  mistakes,  the  extension  program 
may  not  be  the  best  program,  but  if  we  do 


of  potatoes  in  Canada,  and  no  doubt  made 
the  statements  which  he  did  in  good  faith. 
In  pointing  out  that  the  Canadian  farmer 
could  produce  potatoes  cheaper  than  the 
American  farmer  he  states  that  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  refunded  $10  per  ton 
on  all  fertilizer  bought  by  the  potato 
grower.  I  regret  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  No  such  refund  has  ever  been  made 
and  the  Canadian  farmer  has  to  produce 
his  potatoes  without  any  financial  govern¬ 
ment  assistance  and  has  to  pay  fifty  cents 
per  one  hundred  pounds  if  he  Avishes  to 
place  those  potatoes  on  the  American 
market.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  to 
buy  almost  all  his  potato  machinery  from- 
the  American  manufacturer  on  which  he 
pays  a  duty  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent ; 
also,  his  gasoline  and  eATerything  he  needs 
in  producing  his  crop  costs  more,  so  how 
Avould  it  be  possible  to  produce  cheaper 
than  the  American? 

To  look  at  this  question  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  and  also  the  consumers,  the 
situation  is  that  the  American  potato 
grower  needs  our  strong  virile  disease- 
free  Northern  seed  potatoes  and  he  has 
to  have  them  if  he  is  to  continue  in  the 
business.  He  is  anxious  to  buy  them, 
not  because  they  are  Canadian  seed  but 
because  of  the  increased  yield  he  Avould 
secure  from  them.  The  American  farmer 
buys  them  because  it  pays  him  to  do  so 
notAvithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
duty  of  50  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  be  paid 
by  someone,  which  should  be  reduced  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  farmer  and 
consumer  ra-ther  than  increased.  But 
Senator  Gould  would  like  to  impose  a 
greater  burden  on  his  fellow  citizens  in 
the  United  States,  both  farmers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  by  get  ing  the  President  to  in¬ 
crease  the  already  too  high  duty  by  OA'er 
50  per  cent.  It  must  be  plain  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public  of  the  United  States  that 
if  the  American  potato  groAver  is  forced 
to  pay  80  cents  to  $1  per  100  lbs.  on  his 
seed  potatoes,  this  increased  cost  is  going 
to  be  reflected  in  the  price  and  that  eA'ery 
American  family  will  haATe  to  pay  more 
for  the  potatoes  that  go  on  their  table 
daily. 

I  submit  it  is  not  a  fair  proposition  as 
the  duty  is  already  too  high  for  the  good 
of  both  countries.  The  Canadian  potato 
grower  is  a  great  customer  of  the  United 
States.  He  buys  all  his  fertilizer  iioav 
from  the  United  States,  the  Canadian 
Government  has  put  fertilizer  on  the  free 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  ot 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  backwardness  of  the  season  is  still 
apparent  all  up  and  down  the  coast. 
Florida  reached  peak  shipments  of  pota¬ 
toes  about  the  middle  of  the  month  and 
South  Carolina  growers  with  a  good-sized 
potato  crop,  although  a  week  late,  are 
ready  to  move  their  crop  marketward  as 
soon  as  they  have  a  favorable  opportunity. 
Prices  on  Florida  potatoes  have  dropped 
to  $4.50  to  $5  a  barrel  and  naturally  the 
price  on  the  old  crop  potatoes  had  to  be 
reduced  to  meet  the  competition.  Maine’s 
in  150-lb.  sack  ranged  $2.35  to  $2.85  and 
Long  Island’s  moved  out  at  $3.75  to  $4  a 
sack.  Old  crop  onions  are  about  done. 
Texas  has  been  shipping  new  crop  onions 
liberally,  prices  f.o.b.  Texas  shipping 
points  ranging  75c  to  $1  per  standard 
crate.  Prices  in  New  York  ranged  $1.25 
to  $1.75  a  crate.  Considerable  interest  is 
being  shown  in  nearby  asparagus.  Good 
quantities  are  arriving  from  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  receipts  caused  a  downward 
trend  in  prices.  South  Carolina  is  prac¬ 
tically  done  shipping  asparagus.  String 
beans  have  been  in  good  demand  but  with 
increasing  supplies  from  South  Carolina 
the  market  weakened.  Cabbage  is  also 
weaker  due  to  the  same  conditions  but 
price  still  favorable,  crates  100  lbs.  sell¬ 
ing  $4  to  $4.50.  New  Jersey  no  longer 
has  a  monopoly  on  rhubarb  as  Long^  Is¬ 
land  and  up-river  sections  of  New  York 
State  are  beginning  to  ship.  Virginia 
spinach  flooded  the  market  which  was  in 
a  demoralized  condition,  the  best  of  it 
bringing  up  to  65c  a  bushel.  A  little 
Texas  sweet  corn  has  commenced  to  ar¬ 
rive,  selling  around  $3.50  a  bushel  basket. 
There  were  heavy  receipts  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  strawberries  and  the  Norfolk  district 
of  Virginia  was  shipping  in  limited  quan¬ 
tities.  The  season  is  very  late  and  Mary¬ 
land  is  not  expected  to  move  any  great 
volume  until  the  last  week  in  May  and  the 
first  week  in  June.  Best  North  Carolina 
berries  sold  up  to  23c  a  quart.  A  few 
carloads  of  Florida  watermelons  have  al¬ 
ready  been  received  but  the  weather  was 
not  favorable  and  movement  wTas  slow. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  for  the  week  ending  May 
12  were  237, S93  cases  compared  with 
244,300  for  the  week  previous  and  246,- 
4S6  cases  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
There  was  very  little  change  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  until  the  last  of  the  week  when  the 
market  on  western  eggs  eased  off  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  lack  of  speculative  support. 
Nearby  white  eggs  have  not  been  moving 
any  too  well  but  dealers  were  content  to 
put  much  of  the  surplus  in  storage  until 
an  easier  market  developed  on  western 
eggs.  With  the  general  easiness  develop¬ 
ing  in  mixed  colors  nearby  white  eggs 
were  also  influenced.  Offerings  of  Pacific 
Coasts’  eggs  were  relatively  light  as  other 
markets  were  apparently  in  better  shape. 
Cold  storage  holdings  of  eggs  in  New 
York  on  May  14  were  officially  reported 
as  1,079,515 ‘cases  compared  with  1,116,- 
550  cases  a  year  ago.  For  26  cities  of 
the  country  the  total  on  May  12  was  3,- 
834,199  cases  against  4,776.292  cases  a 
year  ago. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  unsettled 
and  prices  irregular.  More  poultry  was 
received  the  last  of  the  week  than  was 
anticipated  which  served  to  upset  the  cal¬ 
culations  of  the  receivers.  The  _  market 
was  decidedly  easier.  Offerings  of  nearby 
fowl  were  mostly  heavy  and  these  held 
little  interest  for  the  buyer  as  the  demand 
has  been  for  light-weight  fowl.  Many 
Leghorns  were  moved  out  at  2  to  4c  un¬ 
der  light-weight  stock.  There  was  some 
carry  over  of  broilers  over  the  week-end 
but  the  demand  was  only  fair  and  the 
market  was  inclined  to  be  weak.  Fresh- 
killed  poultry  was  also  easier.  Receipts 
of  fowl  were  somewhat  larger  and  prices 
averaged  a  little  lower  the  last  of  the 
week,  barreled-packed  fowl  being  especial¬ 
ly  draggy.  There  was  also  some  increase 
in  the  supply  of  fresli-killed  broilers  and 
very  little  iced  stock  sold  above  47c  a  lb. 
Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  in  New  York 
from  January  1  to  about  the  middle  of 
May  equaled  nearly  50.000.000  lbs.,  about 
6.000,000  lbs.  more  than  during  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  Cold  storage  holdings, 
however,  were  only  13,139,360  lbs.  in  New 
York  on  May  4,  compared  with  14,503,600 
lbs.  same  date  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  has  been  an  active  demand  for 
high-grade  hay  as  buyers’  stocks  were 
getting  low.  Prices  advanced  early  in 
the  week  but  with  more  liberal  offerings, 
especially  of  medium  and  low-grade  hay, 
the  market  was  easier  toward  the  close. 
Straight  rye  straw  continues  scarce  and 
prices  advanced  to  $27  to  $29  a  ton. 

b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments. 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  53c;  best  dairy, 
lb..  51c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  33c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz..  38c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs,  doz., 
24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  30c. 


Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c ;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  lie  ;  buttermilk, 
glass,  5c ;  qt.,  7c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ; 
sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Aspara¬ 
gus,  new,  lb.,  25c ;  apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  lb.,  4c ; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5e ;  graham  flour, 
lb.,  5c ;  new  cabbage,  lb.,  6c ;  cabbage,  red, 
head,  6c ;  old  cabbage,  lb.,  3c ;  carrots, 
bch,  4c ;  carrots,  dry,  lb.,  5c ;  celery,  3 
bclis,  25c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  12c ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  5  for  25c ;  dandelion  greens,  pk., 
25c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ;  horseradish,  %  pt., 
15c ;  leek,  bch,  10c ;  lettuce,  Iceland,  3 
heads,  25c ;  home-grown  lettuce,  bch,  10c ; 
onions,  pk.,  30c ;  green,  bch,  5c  ;  new  po¬ 
tatoes,  6  lbs.,  25c ;  parsley,  heb,  10c ;  pep¬ 
pers,  doz.,  25c ;  pieplant,  3  lbs.,  25c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.70 ;  parsnips, 
lb.,  5c ;  bu.,  $1.30 ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  new 
green  peas,  qt.,  15c ;  salsify,  hell,  10c ; 
strawberries,  2  pts..  35c ;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  30c ;  turnips,  rutabagas, 
lb.,  3c ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  15c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
40c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  28c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  head  cheese,  lb., 
40c ;  fresh  liam,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  20c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lh..  45c ;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  15c ;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c ; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  38c  ;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
40c ;  pork  loins,  lb.,  16c ;  whole  hams,  lb., 
16c. 

Miscellaneous — Honey,  card,  20c  ;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c ;  hiekorynuts,  qt.,  15c ; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  30  to  32c;  dressed,  lb..  55c; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  27  to  35c ;  dressed,  lb., 
45c ;  springers,  live,  lb.,  28  to  35c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  broilers,  dressed, 
lb.,  60c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  50c ;  geese, 
live,  lb..  28  to  30c ;  guinea  hens,  each, 
50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1 ;  but¬ 
ter.  lb.,  50  to  60c ;  eggs,  crate,  $S.25  to 
$8.75 ;  retail,  30  to  35c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
40c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
doz.  hclis,  $2;  beets,  bu.,  75e  to  $1;  beans, 
lb.,  7  to  9c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  40c ;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  75c ; 
honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  lettuce, 
head,  5  to  7c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  medium,  $1.15 ; 
large,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  small,  bu..  70 
to  90c ;  onions,  bu..  $2  to  $3 ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  65c; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  65  to  75c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu..  $1.25  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay  mixed,  $10  to 
$15  ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  11  to  13c ; 
veal,  dressed,  lb..  11  to  13c ;  lamb, 
dressed,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  mutton,  15  to  18c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50  to  90c ; 
100  heads,  $5  to  $6 ;  carrots,  bskt,  35  to 
40c ;  bu..  60  to  75c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  celery  knobs,  doz.,  40  to  60c ; 
cucumbers,  h.h.,  doz.,  $2  to  $3.25 ;  horse¬ 
radish.  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  green  onions,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  let¬ 
tuce,  curly,  doz.  heads.  30  to  50c ;  onions, 
yellow,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  parsnips,  bskt, 
50  to  65c ;  bu.,  $1.50 :  parsley,  doz.  bchs, 
25  to  30c;  potatoes,  bu..  $1.30  to  $1.40; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  35c;  rhubarb, 
h.h.,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  60c ;  turnips,  bskt, 
35  to  40c ;  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  vegetable  oys¬ 
ters,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  60c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.75; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  40  to  45c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  29  to  30c ;  light,  lb.,  27 
to  28c ;  roasters,  old,  lb.,  25  to  28c ;  ducks, 
lb..  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
23  to  32c;  doz.  in  small  lots,  32  to  35c; 
butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  un¬ 
salted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c ;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail.  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50 
to  $4;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  26  to  28c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  John  ,T.  Manning,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

For  the  past  week  trading  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  rather  quiet,  except  on  as¬ 
paragus,  cucumbers,  and  lettuce.  Dande¬ 
lions  were  in  heavy  supply,  but  have  grad¬ 
ually  dropped  down  to  a  limited  supply. 
The  dandelion  season  is  about  ended  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Native  asparagus 
seems  to  be  holding  its  own  against  south¬ 
ern  grass  and  the  market  is  expected  to 
pick  up  soon.  Fine  domestic  wools  have 
shown  improvement  during  the  last  week. 
Wool  receipts  are  much  heavier. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately  light ; 


demand  light.  Baldwins,  Mass.  A  grade, 
$3  to  $3.50.  Fancy,  large  sizes,  $3.60  to 
$3.75.  Ungraded.  $2  to  $3  box.  Me., 
A2%  to  2%-in.,  $7.50  to  $9  bbl.  Best 
Russets,  $2  to  $3.50.  Ben  Davis,  $1.50 
to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  N.  H.  Baldwins, 
A2%-in.  up,  $8.50  to  $9.50  bbl.  Me., 
Spies,  A  grade,  $7  to  $8.  Ben  Davis, 
unclassified,  $4  to  $6  bbl.  N.  Y.  Bald¬ 
wins,  U.  S.  1,  2%  to  2%-in.,  $8.50  to  $9. 
Russets,  2 14-in.,  $6.50  bbl. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  cut  off,  $1.25  to 
$1.75  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage.— Supplies  light,  demand  good. 
N.  Y.  Danish,  $2.75  to  $3  100  lbs.  S.  C., 
erts,  $5  to  $6. 

Carrots.  —  Supplies  liberal ;  demand 
good  for  best.  Market  about  steady.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  washed  ord.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 
std.  bu.  box.  Texas,  crt.,  bchs,  fancy, 
$2.50  to  $3. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Fla.,  10-in.  erts,  $4.50  to  $5. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native  h.h.,  50  to  70  cukes, 
std.  bu.  box,  $4  to  $6 ;  few,  $6.50.  Ohio 
bskts,  24  cukes,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  good 
for  best.  Native  h.h..  18  hds.,  ord.,  $1 
to  $1.10.  Best,  mostly  $1.25 ;  few,  $1.35 
std.  bu.  box.  Iceberg,  Cal.  and  Ariz.,  erts, 
$3  to  $4 ;  few  higher :  poorer  lower. 

Onions. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  fair  ; 
100  lbs.  Egyptians,  $3.50  to  $5 ;  Texas, 
erts,  $1.65  to  $1.80. 

Parsnips. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good  for  best.  Native  cut  off, 
washed,  best,  $1.75  to  $2.75 ;  poorer,  $1 
std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Sunplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Me  and  N.  B.  Gr.  Mts.,  $1.80  to 
$2  100  lbs.  Fla.  Spauldings,  IT.  S.  1, 
$5.25  to  $6.50  bbl. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Native  h.h.,  mostly,  7  to 
8c  lb.  Cal.,  40-lb.  boxes,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Squash. — Supplies  light,  demand  light. 
Native  Hubbard,  mostly,  $100  to  $110 
ton  ;  $4.50  to  $5  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — -Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Native  h.h..  mostly,  28  to  32c  lb. 
Fla.,  erts,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  few  $2. 

Turnips. — Supplies  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  Ruts  and  Purple  tops,  35  to  75c 
std.  bu.  box.  White  Capes,  few  sales, 
fancy,  $3  to  $3.50  100  lbs.  Canadian 
Rutabagas,  $1.75  to  $2  100  lbs. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderately  light ;  de¬ 
mand  fair  for  best.  No.  1  Timothy,  $21 
to  $22.  Eastern,  $15  to  $19.  Clover 
mixed,  $18  to  $20  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  45  %c ;  firsts,  45c ;  seconds,  44  to 
44 1/0  e  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  38c.  Mixed  col¬ 
ors,  35  to  40c ;  white  extras,  33  to  34e 
doz.  Pullets.  29  to  31c.  Fresh  eastern 
extras,  33c.  LTulergrades,  28  to  30e  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extra 
fresh,  29 %e.  First,  new,  23%  to  24c. 
Extras  held.  29%  to  30c.  Firsts  held, 
27%  to  28 %c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  Pea, 
$10  to  $10.50.  Cal.,  small  white,  $10.25 
to  $10.50.  Yellow  Eyes.  $10.50  to  $11. 
Red  Kidney,  $9.25  to  $9.50.  Lima,  $9.50 
to  $9.75  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool. — Market  firm.  Receipts  of  do¬ 
mestic  for  week  ending  May  12,  5,947,- 
000  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  49 
to  50c ;  clothing,  38  to  39c ;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing.  50  to  51c ;  clothing,  42c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  54c ;  clothing,  45c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  54c ;  clothing,  45  to  47c ;  low  % 
blood,  combing,  48c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.17  to  $1.22 ;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.03 ;  % 
blood,  combing.  $1.05  to  $1.09;  clothing, 
92  to  97c;  %  blood,  combing,  98c  to 
$1.03 ;  clothing,  87  to  92c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  92  to  97c;  clothing,  80  to  85c; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  SO  to  S5c ;  Terr, 
mostly,  combing,  $1.15  to  $1.20;  cloth¬ 
ing.  $1.05  to  $1.10 ;  %  blood,  combing, 
$1.12  to  $1.15 ;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05 ;  % 
blood,  combing,  $105  to  $1.10;  clothing, 
95c  to  $1 ;  %  blood,  combing,  27c  to  $1 ; 
clothing,  85  to  90c ;  low  %  blood,  85 
to  90c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

May  17,  1928. 

MILK 

May :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $1.78%,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B.  $2.03%  ;  Class  3,  $2. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.80 ; 
Class  2,  $1.90 ;  Class  3,  $1.90. 

BLTTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy. $0.47  @$0.47% 

Extra,  92  score  .  -46% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .44% @  .46% 

Seconds,  84  to  S7  score  .43%  @  .44% 

Lower  grade? . 42  (a)  .43 

Ladles . 36%  @  .40 

Packing  stock  , . 33  @  .34% 

Renovated .  -42% 

Sweet,  fancy . 48%  @  .49 

Extra  .  .48 

Firsts  . . .  .46  @  .47% 

Seconds . 45  @  .45% 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held,  fancy .$0.29% @$0.30 

Average  run . 28  @  .28% 

Flats,  fresh . 22  @  .22% 

Wisconsin,  held  . 29%  @  .30 

Daisies,  fresh . 23%  @  .24 
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Watertown,  N.  Y .  .20 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white. .  .$0.34% @.$0.36 

Average  extras . 33%  @  .34 

Extra  firsts  . 32% @  .33 

Firsts  . 30%  @  .32 

I  acific  Coast,  whites  ..  .32  @  .38 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 35  @  .36 

Gathered,  best . 31%  @  .32% 

Common  to  good . 27  @  .29 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Bowls,  lb . .  .$0.26  @$0.29 

gr0llers  . 35  @  .52 

Koosters  .  ^4 

Bucks  . !  .18@  '.24: 

Ureese .  ^0 

Tame  rabbits . ’.  .26@  ^29 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.45@.$0.50 

Fair  to  good . 30 fa)  .40 

Brokers  . 40  @  .50 

5oos,ters  . 13  @  .19 

B°wls  •  . . 24  @  .29 

Capons,  9  lbs . 45  @  .53 

Mixed  weights . 38 (a)  .44 

Bucks  . 15 @  .22 

Beese  . 18@  .23 

Turkeys,  young . 43@  .46 

„  °1(i  . . 32 @  .38 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 50 @  70 

Bark,  doz .  3.00@  3.50 

Culls . 2.00@  2.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.25@12.75 

Bulls  .  7.75 @  9.45 

Cows  .  4.25 @  7.25 

Calves,  best  . 14.00(?/  17.00 

Sheep  . 4.00  @  8.00 

Bambs  . 18.00@20.50 

Hogs,  140  to  150  lbs . 9.50@T0.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.19@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 15  @  .18 

Culls  . 10  @  .14 

Lambs,  li.h.,  head . 4.00@11.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 18.00 @23.00 

Bulls  . 12.50(1/14.50 

Cows  . 15.00@19.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.75 @$4.00 

Maine,  150  lbs . 2.35 @  2.85- 

Bulb,  180  lbs . .  3.10 @  3.60 

Bermuda,  bbl . 3.50 @  5.50 

Idaho,  bu .  2.25  @  2.50 

Florida,  bbl .  2.25  @  5.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00@  3.50 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.75 @$4.50 

Beets,  Texas,  bu .  1.00 @  2.06 

Cabbage,  bu . 1.00  @  1.50 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00  @  1.65 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 2.00 @  2.25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00  @  5.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.00 @  3.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  1.75 

Parsnips,  bbl . 3.00 @  3.75 

Peas,  bu.  . . . 75 @  2.25 

Radishes,  bu . 75@  1.75 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  .75 

String  beans,  bu . 1.00@  3.05 

Tomatoes,  6  bskt.  crate  ....  1.00 @  4.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 2.10@  2.35 

DRIED  BEANS 

(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.00@10.25 

Pea .  10.25 

Red  kidney .  9.25 

White  kidney  . 10.25@10.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.50@$4.00 

Bbl .  4.00 @10.50 

Grapes,  S.  A.,  20-lb.  box  . . .  3.00@  6.00 

Oranges,  Fla.,  box .  4.50@11.90 

Cal.  . .  .  5.00 @  8.75 

Strawberries,  So.,  qt . 05@  .23 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $23.00 @24.00 

No.  2  .  20.00  @22.00 

No.  3 . 16.00  @19.00 

Clover  mixed  . 18.00@22.00 

Straw,  rye  . 27.00 @29.00 

GRAINS 

Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring . $1.66% 

No.  2  red .  2.15% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . . .  1.24% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . .  .81 

Rye .  1.43% 

Barley  .  1.13 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt.  . . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt. . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 


x/ueiLi)  wvoij  i  kj  •  •••••••••• 

Cheese,  best,  lb . . . 35@  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55  @  .60 

Gathered  . 40  @  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50 @  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04@  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15  @  .25 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30 @  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 10@  .12 

Celei-y,  root . 15 @  .20 

Cauliflower,  head . 20@  .35 

String  beans,  lb . 15  @  .20 

Lima  beans,  lb . 30  @  .35 

Peas,  lb . 15 @  .20 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  .15 

Onions,  lb . 04 @  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03 @  .04 
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7h*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  26,  192$ 


[  Leghorns -Reds -Rocks-Wyandottes 


WELL-BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


We  specialize  in  New  England  Accredited  stock,  and  we  will  use  no  breeding  stock  except 
that  found  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  All  our  breeders  are  free  from  this  disease. 

s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 

Grade  A  .  $12.00 

Special  Matings  . . .  14.00 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


S.  C.  R.  I. 
REDS 
$15.00 
17.00 


BARRED 

ROCKS 

$16.00 

18.00 


WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 

$18.00 

20.00 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement 
will  receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for 
brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


SUMMER  CHICKS— REDUCED  PRICES 


C.  O.  D.  or  cash  with  order.  Send  $1  for  each  100 
chicks  ordered.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive. 

50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns _ $4.75  $9.00  $42.00  $80.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Reds, 

Bl.  Minoreas,  Wh.  Wyandottes.  5.75  11.00  52.00  100.00 

Heavy  Mixed  or  Broilers  .  4.50  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.00  7.50  37.00  73.00 

Send  for  free  catalog.  Chicks  prepaid — 100%  live  arrival. 
NATIONAL  CHICK  EARMS,  Box  406,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 


50,000  Weekly.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  DeliveryGuar- 
infeed.  All  Flock»  Culled.  50  100  400 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns. ..  $5  00  $  9.00  $34.00 
White  and  Barred  Rocks,  Black 

Minoreas,  White  Wyandottes....  6.00  11.00  42.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks,  R.I. 

Reds,  Buff  Minoreas .  6  50  12.00  46-00 

Black  Giants  and  Light  Brahmas _  9-50  18.00  68  00 

Anconas  .  5.50  10.00  38  00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  .  $9  per  100  Odds  and  Ends  .  $7  per  100 
Pekin  Ducks  -  •  S25  per  ICO  Catalog  In  colors  free. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  32  BUCYRUS, OHIO 

_  i  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

fl|  •  |  s.  C.  Reds . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

8  rS 1/3 E TC>  Barred  Rocks...  3.00  5.50  10.00 

H  B||  If  pi  ^  White  Leghorns..  2.50  4.50  8.00 

%/IIAVIbO  Heavy  Mixed .  ‘2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

500  lots,  less— 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAIVEK  -  MeALISTEUVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

38.00  per  100  and  312.00  per  100 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  310.00  per  100 
Assorted  .  .  37.00  and  39.00  per  100 
100  %  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

TURKET  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  R.  R.  3,  Millerstown.  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  C  II  T  C  P  C 
WHITE  LEGHORN  V2  J1  1  IV  O 
Prices  Effective  May  20th. 
m  $8.00  Per  100  $70.00  Per  1000 

Postage  Paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
II A  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

100  SO  25 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds..  $10.00  $5.50  $8.00 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed.  8.00  4.50  2.50 

Free  range  flocks.  100 %  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

$8.00  per  100  $37.50,  500  $70.  1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RIGIIFIELD,  I*A 


CHIX 


CHICKS 

B.  W.  AMEY 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks,  9c;  Reds,  9c;  Heavy 
Mixed,  8c.  100%  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


CHICKS 


Large  type  Tanered-Barron 
English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
8c.  From  my  own  bred-to-lay  flock.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery— JUNE.  E.  L.  BEAVER'S  HATCHERT  •  McAlisterville.  Panna. 

f*  15  IP  If  Q  Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8« 
WfllUlVO  for  June.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlistamllc,  Pa. 

SUPER¬ 
QUALITY 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  $10.  “Martin's  Strain”  White 
Wyandottes,  $12;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7.50  hun.  From  person¬ 
ally  selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100%  live 
delivery.  F.  C.  ROMIQ.  Vatarinarian,  Beav.r  Springs,  Pa, 

mirUCBofl  Leghorns,  $10-100;  W.  Leghorns, 
Vr*HV^*miJ$8-100;  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $8-100; 
White  ltocks,  $12-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light,  $7.  May 
prices.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  postage, 
Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  2,  McAliiterville,  Po. 


DR.  ROMIG’S 


CHICKS 


ANCONAS 


Baby  Chicks,  finest  stock,  best  layers, 
greatest  profits.  Catalog  FREE. 

VALLET  FARM  R.  0.  GO  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


J71  I? l/fC*  CHECKS 

PULLETS 

White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High  Producing  Stock. 
Free  from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 

10O 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  ®  8.00 

Barred  ltocks  .  9.00 

White  Books,  K.  I.  Beds  .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  ..  $8.50  Light  Mixed  . ..  6.50 

500,  y2c  less,  1000,  lc  less.  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  (  HATCHERY  •  Port  Trevorton,  Pi. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS  ,3* 

Prices  right.  BAVI1F  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

TANCRED  LEGHORN  BREEDING  COCKERELS— 

from  Pennsylvania  Certified  261  Egg  Dams  and  300 
Egg  Males.  Booklet.  NORTH  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Insure  Your  Profits 

With  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

CHICKS 

Bred  from  thousands  of  officially  banded 
breeding  hens  with  long  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestry. 

$12.00  Per  100  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minoreas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection.  1005  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Legh’ns— Wyckoff  Strain  $2.50 

S.  C.  Everlay  Br.  Leghorns .  2.50 

Barred  Rocks .  3  00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.25 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25 

less  in  600  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  Full  count.  100% 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  free  range,  selected  stock 
at  39. 00  per  100;  342. OO  per  500;  380.00 
per  1000.  Hatches  June  5, 12, 19,  26th.  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
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$2.50 

$4.50 
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Robert  Clantei 


Box  R 


Kleinfeltersville,  P 


CHICKS 


HEBB 


From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  June  Prices,  Per  100 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns .  3  8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks..  10.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Rede .  10.00 

Light  Mixed,  37;  Heavy .  8.00 

Special  prices  on  600  or  1000  lots.  100%, 
prepaid  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Millerstown,  Pa,  R.  F.  0.  No.  3 

Strickler’s  Quality  June  Chicks 

Big  Hatches  June  4-11-18-25. 

Large  type  Tanered-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  254-312  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy 
and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  at  39  per  100,  326 
per  300,  343  per  500,  385  per  1000.  10% 
’  ™  books  order.  Free  circular. 

LEONARD  F.  8TBICKLEB,  Box  K,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

WILL  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Light  Mixed . 7c  Owen’s  Strain  Reds,  12c 

S. C.W.  Leghorns.  8c  S.C.W.L.  Wyckoff.  12c 

Rocks  and  Reds,  10c  Heavy  Mixed .  9c 

Halt  eent  less  on  500  lots.  One  cent  less  on  I OOO  lots 

Postage  paid  and  we  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop.,  United  Phone,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $2.50 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . .  2.50 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  These  chicks  are  carefully  selected  from 
our  free  range  stock.  Postpaid.  100%  live  del.  Special 
price  on  large  lots.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville.  Pi. 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  50  100  600  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  B  OO  $37.50  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3  50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90  00 

R  I.  Reds .  3  50  5.50  10  00  47.50  90.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

$2.60 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

8.00 

5.50 

10.00 

2.26 

4.00 

7.00 

OHICKS 

100%  Delivery  SUMMER  PRICES  Catalog  Free 


Light  Mixed . 

25 

..  $2  00 

50 

$3.75 

100 

$0.50 

500 

$31.50 

1000 

$60 

Heavy  Mixed . 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

87.50 

76 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ 

..  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

75 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds  . 

..  3.00 

5. 50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  3  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 


This  is  held  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  Agricultural  School.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each,  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1927,  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  May 
7,  1928,  with  comments  of  the  director: 

Daylight  Saving  Time  and  Feeding 
Practices. — On  most  farms  the  change  to 
daylight  saving  time  is  not  received  with 
enthusiasm.  We  find  an  advantage  and 
a  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  daylight 
time  on  the  poultry  farm.  The  advantage 
is  found  in  giving  birds  attention  one  hour 
earlier  in  the  morning.  The  hens  get  a 
wet  mash  and  fresh  water  while  the 
growing  stock  is  allowed  out  to  get  the 
insects  and  a  goodly  portion  of  mash  be¬ 
fore  the  sun  gets  very  high.  It  is  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  that  poultry  look 
for  a  shady  spot.  In  the  afternoon  the 
birds  will  be  found  at  the  mash  hoppers 
again.  Here  is  where  the  disadvantage  of 
daylight  saving  time  is  noted.  If  the 
birds  are  to  be  fed  before  supper,  they 
will  leave  the  mash  hoppers  for  the  grain 
trough. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that 
growth  of  birds  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
mash  consumption.  Egg  production  is 
also  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  mash 
consumed.  Poultry  of  all  ages  should  be 
encouraged  to  consume  all  the  mash  pos¬ 
sible.  This  should  not  be  construed  to 
mean  that  one  is  justified  in  cutting  down 
on  the  night  feeding  of  grain  to  force 
greater  mash  consumption.  However, 
mash  consumption  can  be  increased  by 
withholding  hard  grain  until  one  hour  be¬ 
fore  sunset.  This  means  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  feeding  the  poultry  after  the  poul- 
tryman  has  eaten  his  own  supper.  Here 
again  the  matter  of  best  management 
versus  good  enough  methods  comes  up  for 
a  decision. 

In  regard  to  the  feeding  of  hard  grain 
to  growing  stock,  poultrymen  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  our  method  tried  out  for  the 
first  time  this  season  with  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  We  use  no  hard  grain  un¬ 
til  the  birds  are  big  enough  to  consume 
the  hen-sized  cracked  corn.  The  birds 
are  four  to  five  weeks  old  at  this  time. 
Mash,  oyster  shell  and  clean  water  pro¬ 
duce  satisfactory  growth  up  to  this  time, 
provided  sufficient  hopper  space  is  avail¬ 
able. — D.  H.  Horton,  Head  Department 
of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Note. — Present  contestants  must  send 
applications  for  entry  in  next  contest  at 
once,  in  order  to  be  given  preference  over 
new  applicants. 

During  the  twenty-seventh  week  of  the 
sixth  Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds 
laid  a  total  of  4,393  eggs  or  62.8  per 
cent.  This  is  a  decrease  of  63  eggs  or  .9 
per  cent  under  last  week’s  production. 
Total  production  to  date  since  November 
1,  1927,  is  75,064  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns  :  E.  E.  Chamberlain,  N.  Y.,  62 ; 
Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  5^.;  Dr. 
L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich.,  59;  Hillcrest  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Pa.,  59 ;  Kilbourn  Poultry 
Farm,  Mich.,  59;  Claraben  Court  Farm. 
N.  Y.,  58 ;  W.  N.  Hendrick,  Canada,  58 ; 
Warren’s  Farm,  Mo.,  58. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date : 

White  Leghorns. — Warren’s  Farm,  Mo., 
1,117 ;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  1,- 
093;  Waverly  Poultry  Farm,  N,  ,T.,  1,- 
084 ;  E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich.,  1,026 ; 
Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  1,015 ;  Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm, 
Mich.,  1,010. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Joseph  P.  Moynahan, 
Mass.,  1,117 ;  Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
1,032;  Pineerest  Orchards,  Mass.,  883; 
Frank  M.  Corwin,  N.  Y.,  875. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  626 ;  Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa.,  571. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Robert  C. 
Cobb,  Mass.,  908;  A.  C.  Jones,  Del.,  876; 
Poultry  Dept.  O.  A.  C.,  Canada,  848. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass..  877;  William  R.  Speck,  N.  Y., 
810. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 


follows : 
Date 


May 

May 

May 

May 

May 


Hig 

h  Low 

Conditions 

66 

48 

Rain,  clear 

76 

44 

Clear 

80 

35 

Clear 

82 

45 

Clear 

79 

36 

Clear 

75 

53 

Partly  cloudy, 

70 

47 

Clear 

May  6 
May  7 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant: 
White,  37c;  brown,  36^0;  medium, 
3iy2c. 


MONTCALM 

GAME  FARM 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Montcalm  turkeys  will  be  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  in  October.  Hatching  eggs  during 
season.  Montcalm  turkeys  are  big-boned, 
deep-breasted,  beautifully  bronzed  birds 
bred  from  20-lb.  hens  and  35-lb.  toms. 
Our  high-class  young  toms  are  excellent 
birds  to  bead  flocks  already  established, 
that  need  the  addition  of  fresh  blood 
from  vigorous,  early  maturing,  heavy¬ 
weight  strains.  Complete  foundation 
flocks  or  young  hens  for  pure-bred  breed¬ 
ing  flocks.  We  guarantee  the  safe  de¬ 
livery  of  eggs  and  birds  or  adjustment 
will  be  made  at  full  value. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3 
Box  L 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Large  type,  vigorous,  exhibition  quality.  Production 
Died,  grow  heavier,  economical.  Catalog  tree 
25..  .$8.00,  50.  ..$15,50,  100..  .$30.00,  1000  $280 

K.  BOBMAN  Box  1  LAURELTOiN, j! 


iirrany  s  superior  U  U  GIvLlIN  Lib 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  White  Indian  Banner 
Ducklings  and  Eggs.  20th  year. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE  PA 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
••Up,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS  ^ITE  PEKIN-25  or  more  2Be  each, 
UUU  TV  tin  UO  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
**th  year.  EAI1L  SEAMANS,  Faetoryvllle,  Pa. 


MA9I3IOT1I  TOULOUSE  GEESE  and  Bronzo  Tnrluy  Efgi,  $Q 
per  12  postpaid.  Bronze  Gobblers.  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm,  Box  29,  SellersrllU,  pa. 


White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs,  5  0c  ea. 

35.00  per  dozen.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Part  Royal,  Pa 


III  livered.  Small  lots,  328.  HARRY  LESTER.  Rinsomville.'  N.  Y. 

Zeller’s  Extra  Quality  Chicks 

Barron  English  Large  Type  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks.  Trapnested,  production 
bred  matings,  $10.00  per  100,  $47.50 
per 500,  $95.00  per  1000.  Also  quality 
Hocks  and  Reds.  Circular  free.  10% 
books  order.  EDGAR  A.  ZELLER.  2014  Manilla  SI..  Herristurg  Pa. 


strain  rmrif  q 

tf.HORN 


FERRIS 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

Send  Order  Now  for  May  Chlc-ks 

PriMasyE20«hva  $8.00 per  100  $70.00-1000 

- -  Postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  PR,EopoAIB  BEL5rr  ^ 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $11.00  $60.00  $100 

Bd.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds...  .  18.00  60  00  120 

Wh.  Wyandottes  and  Blk.  Minoreas  14  00  66.00  180 

Assorted— Light,  8e;  Heavy,  lie;  Pekin  Ducklings,  28o. 
Immediate  delivery.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular 
Bank  reference.  TAYLOK’S  HATCHERY  -  Liberty,  3.  Y. 

CHICKS.PHLLETSBARRON’s  white  leghorns 

DniDlld-rULLC  I  0250-311  Egg  strain.  Large  type. 
Excellent  layers.  IMPORTED  direct  from  ENGLAND. 
Catalog  free.  WILLACKER  POULTRT  FARM.BoxR.  New  Washington.0. 

CHICKS  7 r  IIP  50ck8’  Reds>  Wyan.,  Leg.,  Mixed. 

AVlViJy  ItUl  iree  range.  Del.  guar.  Catalog 
Prices.  LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Bax  50,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 

310.00—105  380.00—1060.  C.O.D. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round* 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  SV^y0 

$8.00  per  100.  Postage  paid.  100#  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  J*  A.  BAUMOARPNEK,  Beaver  Springs,  Ba. 


Bred  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IA8.  F.  EWING  lit.  1  llcCLCRE,  PA. 


PRICES  REDUCED  Get  our  circular  of  a  Tancred  Strain 

nr-i-nni-  nnuiu.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns. 
BEFORE  BUYING  Every  chick  hatched  from  our  own 
I  EPIIADII  PlllPve  breeders.  We  guarantee  satisfac- 

LEtanUltn  GIIIGIVd  tion.  ADRIAN  DaNEEF  -  S0DUS,  H.  1. 


WHITE  WYANHOTT1!  C1TICK8.EGGB, STOCK. 
SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  195-A,  Manafleld,  Ohio 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Our  Giants  big  winners,  leading  shows,  all  stock  trap- 
nested,  blood  tested  chicks,  325.00  hundred.  Order 
from  this  ad.  LONGVUE  FARM,  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 


p flV  A  ¥  tf~,¥¥¥4~,WC  guaranteed  to  live  and 
AX  VP  X  ilL  V/11I  vll  produce  profits.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  ROYAL  FARM  -  BEKGEY,  PA. 


Broilers  or  Laying  Stock 

I  have  a  brooder-house  with  a  capacity 
for  800  chicks  at  one  brooding,  and  a  lay¬ 
ing-house  14x100  which  has  a  double  floor 
and  a  side  wall  made  of  tongue-and-groove 
boards.  Would  it  be  likely  to  pay  us  to 
install  four  large  brooders  in  the  laying- 
house,  and  raise  two  broods  of  broilers 
in  the  Winter  and  early  Spring  instead 
of  raising  and  keeping  laying  stock?  The 
laying-hoaise  has  a  capacity  for  380  hens, 
but  would  accommodate  at  least  1,600 
broiler  chicks  at  one  brooding,  and  two 
broods  could  be  raised  in  less  than  six 
months.  J.  F.  B. 

Louisa,  Va. 

No  one  can  tell  you  what  your  com¬ 
parative  profit  between  keeping  hens  for 
egg  production  and  the  raising  of  broilers 
as  a  specialty  would  be,  as  those  things 
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j;  Important  to  Advertisers  ji 

1 1  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  ]i 
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depend  upon  many  factors  that  cannot  be 
foreseen.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
proposition  that  broiler  raising  has  been 
overdone  and  that,  while  good  profits  have 
been  made,  they  are  not  keeping  up  to 
previous  marks.  This  does  not  mean  that 
broiler  raising  cannot  be  profitable  or 
that  there  will  be  no  change  in  condi¬ 
tions  but  it  should  be  considered  by 
those  who  contemplate  changing  from 
general  poultry  keeping  to  making  broil¬ 
er  raising  a  special  industry.  Broilers 
are,  of  course,  as  much  a  market  com¬ 
modity  as  eggs  and  will  continue  to  be  in 
demand.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
they  can  be  sold  but  of  whether  they  can 
be  produced  at  a  satisfactory  profit.  This 
will  depend  both  upon  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  and  the  prices  that 
can  be  obtained,  and  these  factors  vary 
with  individuals  and  from  time  to  time. 
Anyone  who  attempts  to  predict  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  on  very  uncertain  ground.  With 
conditions  just  as  they  are  now,  we 
should  not  advise  plunging  in  broiler  pro¬ 
duction.  M.  B.  D. 


Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea 

I  had  last  year  my  first  experience  in 
raising  baby  birds,  and  was  often  dis¬ 
couraged  to  find  three  or  four,  or  as 
many  as  seven  dead  chicks  a  day.  They 
seemed  to  get  weak  on  their  feet,  let  their 
wings  drop,  then  they  would  gradually 
close  their  eyes,  gasp  for  breath  and 
turn  their  head  to  one  side  and  the  neck 
would  get  stiff  and  could  not  be  moved 
back.  Their  excretions  would  dry  and 
clog  them  up  completely.  Could  you  tell 
me  what  sickness  they  had?  I  lost  about 
50  chicks  out  of  200  the  first  two  weeks. 
Then  a  friend  advised  me  to  give  the 
chicks  some  tincture  of  iron  in  their 
water.  I  bought  25  cents  worth  and  put 
10  drops  in  a  quart  of  drinking  water. 
I  put  some  cod  liver  oil  in  their  mash, 
and  after  two  days  they  all  seemed  to  be 
much  livelier  and  I  had  no  more  trou¬ 
ble  after  this.  F.  L. 

New  York. 

When  baby  chicks  die  in  large  num¬ 
bers  during  the  first  two  weeks  with  the 
symptoms  that  you  describe,  a  droopy, 
hunched-up  and  rough  appearance,  more 
or  less  pasting  of  the  fluff  discharges  and 
evident  growing  weakness  that  terminate? 
in  death,  it  is  a  pretty  safe  guess  that 
they  are  affected  by  bacillary  white  diar¬ 
rhoea.  This  is  a  disease  that  is  inherited 
through  the  egg  from  an  infected  mother 
or  picked  up  from  droppings  of  infected 
i-hicks  during  the  first  two  days  of  life. 
It  is  incurable  by  any  known  means  and 
is  to  be  prevented  by  precautions  in  se¬ 
lecting  eggs  from  flocks  known  to  be  free 
from  the  infection  for  hatching  and  clean¬ 
liness  of  incubators  and  brooders.  The 
tincture  of  iron  that  you  gave  your 
chicks  was  harmless  and  the  cod  liver  oil 
was  valuable,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that 
much,  if  not  all,  of  the  apparent  value 
of  these  things  from  a  curative  stand¬ 
point  was  given  by  the  fact  that  the 
seriously  infected  chicks  had  succumbed 
to  the  disease  and  those  that  remained 
would  have  lived  anyway.  The  use  of 
the  cod  liver  oil,  however,  while  it  can¬ 
not  cure  the  disease,  does  add  to  the 
ability  of  the  chick  to  resist  all  dis¬ 
eases.  M.  B.  D. 


Hens  with  Obstructed 
Breathing 

lly  Barred  Bock  hens  are  dying.  They 
first  shake  their  heads  and  act  as  if  try¬ 
ing  to  clear  their  throats.  Then  they 
wheeze  and  gasp  for  breath.  Some  die 
sudden  without  any  sign  of  being  sick.  I 
have  been  giving  them  eight  drops  of 
castor  oil,  three  drops  of  beeclnvood  creo¬ 
sote,  and  three  drops  of  eucalyptus  oil 
in  capsule.  That  helps  them  it  I  find 
out  they  are  sick  in  time  to  treat  them. 
Some  get  better.  They  die  in  Summer  as 
well  as  Winter  but  not  quite  so  many. 
They  are  laying  pretty  well  now. 

Virginia.  J.  B.  K. 

I  judge  from  your  description  that 
your  fowls  are  suffering  from  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  breathing  that  is  probably  caused 
by  the  formation  of  soft  spongy  growths 
(cankers)  either  in  the  mouth  and  at 
the  entrance  to  the  windpipe  or  deeper  in 
the  breathing  passages.  Such  growths 
are  caused  by  germs  usually  derived  from 
moldy  or  musty  litter,  food  or  places 
where  the  fowls  run.  Fowls  that  die  sud¬ 
denly  after  gasping  for  breath  may  be 
choked  by  a  soft  growth  at  the  entrance 
to  the  windpipe  that  finally  stops  it  en¬ 
tirely.  All  birds  showing  difficulty  in 
breathing  should  be  picked  up  and  the 
mouth  opened  in  a  good  light.  If  small 
gray  or  yellowish  masses  are  noted  on 
the  membranes  inside  the  mouth,  they 
should  be  removed  with  a  swab  and  the 
places  touched  with  tincture  of  iodine. 
Particular  note  should  be  taken  of  the 
opening  of  the  wind  pipe  to  see  if  there 
is  not  a  ring  of  this  material  about  it 
which  must  be  removed  to  save  the  bird. 
V  hen  these  fungus  growths  obtain  en¬ 
trance  to  the  deeper  structures  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  done  to  remove  them 
but  precautions  against  dampness  and 
mustiness  in  the  fowls’  quarters  may  pre¬ 
vent  their  formation.  M.  B.  D. 


Young  Lady:  “Were  you  pleased  with 
ine  new  school,  little  boy?”  Little  Boy: 
“Naw  !  Dey  made  me  wash  my  face  an’ 
when  I  went  home  my  dog  bit  me  ’cause 
he  didn’t  know  me.” — Credit  Lost. 


Cockerels 


*TPHOSE  young  roosters  you  hatched  out  this 
*  spring  ought  to  be  eaten.  They  are  drones. 
They’ll  never  lay  an  egg.  The  sooner  they’re  ready 
to  eat,  the  less  they  are  going  to  cost  you. 

If  they  stick  around  the  place  half  the  summer,  eating 
up  a  lot  of  feed,  they’ll  cost  you  a  good  deal  more 
than  if  you  make  a  little  investment  right,  now  on  a 
feed  that  will  develop  them  in  a  hurry. 

Purina  Chick  Growena  and  Intermediate  Hen  Chow 
make  the  finest  growing  ration  that  money  can  buy! 
Every  ingredient  means  stronger,  thriftier  chicks 
that  will  mature  weeks  ahead  of  the  ordinary  run. 

Growena — rich  in  vitamins — rich  in  growth  promot¬ 
ing  cod-liver  oil — perfectly  balanced — will  put  your 
young  roosters  on  your  Sunday  dinner  table  or  on 
the  early  market,  while  your  neighbors  are  still 
throwing  out  a  lot  of  feed  to  their  skinny  flocks. 

Order  it  from  the  checkerboard  feed  dealer.  You 
can’t  go  wrong.  It’s  Purina! 


PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eight  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 

Write  us  for  a  96-page  Poultry  Book— free 


all 


5  '  -  •  •  7 


PURINA 
CHICK  „ 

GROWENA 

GROWING  MASH 

CONTAINING  BUTTER*"1- 
And  COD  LIVER  °1L- 


,\vrT 


It 


_  PURINA 

Intermediate 

HEN  CHOW 

IN  checkerboard 
BAGS 


Carpenter’s  Universal 

Weather-Proof 
Feeder 

Ideal  for  outdoor  as  well 
as  indoor  use.  Capacity 
of  one  bushel  of  feed. 

Factory  Price,  $4.50 

CARPENTER  COMPANY 

Brightwood,  Virginia 

pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  \  F.  O.  B. 

10  “  .  .  13.00  1  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BUY  OF  WENTWORTH  BROS. 

Manufacturers  of  Poultry  Equipment 
CORNISH.  MAINE  -  -  Get  Circulars 


FEED 
MIXERS, 
Etc. 


100* 


LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 
Prices  Effective  May  20th.  SO  10O  lOOO 
Ferris  Strain W. Leuliorns  54  50 


Brown  Leohorns 
Barred  Rocks  -  - 
S  C,  R.  I.  Reds  - 
Black  Minorcas  • 
Mixed  Chicks 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


4  50 

5.50 

5.50 

6.00 

4.00 


8  00 
BOO 
10.00 
10.00 
11.00 
7  00 


$  70 
70 
90 
90 
100 
60 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

li  u-red  Rooks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  08  a  100.  Heavy  Mixed, 
Or  a  100.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


200,000  “CHICKS”  1928 

“GOOD LING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 
Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  50 

Young  and  Barron  Strain  $4.50 
Barred  Rocks  and  S.C.Reds  5.50 
Broilers  Heavy  Breed......  4.50 

Broilers  Light  Breed .  4.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100*  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R  1,  Bex  Y,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

54.50 

*  8.00 

$37. 00 

$70.00 

5.50 

lo.oo 

47.00 

90  00 

4.50 

8. 00 

37.00 

70.00 

4.00 

7.00 

32  00 

60.00 

S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $2.75 

so 

$4  50 

too 

S  8 

soo 
$37  50 

lOOO 

$  70 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  - 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

47  50 

90 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons 

3.50 

6.50 

12 

57  50 

110 

S  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain 

3  50 

6.50 

12 

57.50 

110 

Mixed  Chicks  .... 

2.50 

4.00 

7 

32.50 

65 

100*  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  iV 


Baby  Chicks 


From  Free  Range  Stock 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

LOTS  .  ...  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $  B  00  $37  00  $70 

Barred  Rocks .  10  00  47.00  90 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  10  00  47  00  90 

S.  L.  Wyandottes .  11.00  52.00  _ 

Assorted  Chicks .  6  50  30.00  58 

Heavy  Mixed .  8  00  37  00  70 

Light  Mixed  .  7.00  32.00  60 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 
Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 

WHITE  ROCKS  ONLY  Baby  chicks  from  highest  grade 


able  prices. 


heavy  layiug  stock  at  reason. 
Circular  free.  1H£0.  L.  POOLE,  Jamcsville.  N.  Y. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leohorns.  $2.25  $4.50  $  8  00  $37  50  $70  00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90  GO 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  ...  3.00  5.50  10.00  47  50  90.00 

Light  Mixed..  $7.00  a  hun.  Heavy  Mixed..  $9.00  a  bun. 

100 *  [live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Order 
from  Ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  It.  Leister,  Prop.  R.D.  2  MeAiistervllIe,  Ps, 

Quality  Baby  Chicks,  $8  per  100  up 

Our  June  and  July  Hatched  Baby  Chick  Prices  are: 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff .  j  t  o  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas. .  .  12perlOO 
White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  1 4  per  100 

CUSTOM  HATCHING— EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks— 
Light,  Sc  Light  and  Heavy,  1  Oc  Heavy,  1  2c. 
Better  place  your  order  rlkht  now.  Thousands  hatching  daily. 
Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  varieties.  We  batch 
all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  Posture  prepaid. 
Send  for  booklet.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  MAIN 
STREET,  HACKENSACK.  N.  J.  Phone:  1604  or  337. 

GOOD  CHICKS 

AT  RIGHT  PRICES 

As  low  as  SS7.00  per  100.  Write  for  special  prices 
on  large  quantities.  W.  Leghorn,  B.  Rocks.  R.  I. 
lteds,  White  Rocks.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Heavy 
Mix.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

THE  MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  65,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  STRAINS. 

LOTS  OF .  lOO  500  lOOO 

#8. 00  4(87.00  $70.00 

100*t  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Prices  Reduced  on  June  1st. 
Rox,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leg¬ 
horns.  BRAMBLE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Chesfertown,  Md. 


CHIX 


812 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  2G,  1928 


ONE  MILL!  ON  “GOOD  LUCK"3SteS& 

xmfc,  LEADING  BREEDS  •  -  LOWEST  PRICES  '! 


BOOK  FREE 

to  the  wonderful  quality  of  our 


BIG,  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  ART 

Thousands  of  pleased  customers  again  testify  in  1927 

inspected  “GOOD  LUCK”  chicks.  Our  beautiful  Art  Book  shows  many  of  our'  “GOOD 
BUCK”  fowls  in  their  natural  colors  and  is  really  a  work  of  art.  The  book  also  con¬ 
tains  many  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  endorsing  “GOOD  LUCK”  chicks,  and 
these  will  interest  you.  Nearly  all  leading  varieties  are  included  in  our  catalog.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

REDUCED  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

Varieties  „  „  _  . 

White,  Buff  and  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  ... 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  £*•**  ■••••••• . . 

Bik.  Minoreas,  Wh.  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes - 

White  and  Buff  Minoreas  . 

Assorted  Light,  $8  per  100  straight.  Assorted  Heavy,  $9.50  per  100  straight.  We  can  also  supply 
vou  QUALITY  and  SPECIAL  QUALITY  “GOOD  LUCK”  CHICKS  at  slightly  higher  prices  that  will 
surelv  please  and  prove  highly  profitable.  Bank  Reference.  Member  of  International  B.  C.  A. 

Don’t  fail  to  order  our  BIG  ART  BOOK  today.  It  will  be  a  treat  for  you. 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  42  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$2.50 

$4.75 

$9.00 

$42.00 

$80.00 

6.00 

1 1.50 

52.00 

100.00 

.  3.75 

7.00 

(3.50 

62.00 

120.00 

.  4.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

BABY  CHICKS 

10,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  7c  each 
10,000  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Chicks,  9c  each 

READY  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Chicks  are  from  Pure-Bred  Flocks, 
and  we  ship  C.  O.  D. 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  306  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


FOUR  REASONS  FOR  BUYING  SUNBEAM  H !G H-G KlADE  CHICKS 
1. — Absolute  Reliability.  Eleventh  Year.  One  of  the  Oldest  Ohio  Hatcheries.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Reference, 
Buckeye  Commercial  Bank.  2. — Finest  Quality.  From  purebred,  heavy  laying  winter-egg  flocks,  selected  and 
inspected  for  years  by  experts.  Healthy,  hardy,  vigorous.  3. — Ohio  Accredited.  All  breeders  chosen  and  leg- 
banded  by  Experts  authorized  by  the  Ohio  State  Poultry  Improvement  Assn.  4. — Very  Low  Prices.  Compare 
these  prices  with  chicks  of  equal  quality  anywhere.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  2%  discount  on  all  cash  orders 
three  weeks  in  advance.  Postpaid  to  your  door —  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.C.  &  S.C.  R.  I.  Reds . $3.25  $6.00  $12.00  $34.50  $55.00  $105.00 

S.C.  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  &  Silver  Wyandottes.  3.25  6.00  12.00  34.50  55.00  105.00 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  .  3.00  5.25 

Assorted  Heavies,  $10  per  100.  All  Breeds.  $9  per  100.  We  ship  C.O.D. 
orders.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  our  Beautiful  1928  Catalog. 

Canadian  Provinces  last  year.  Our  shipping  losses  were  less  than  1%, 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  BOX  58. 


10.00  28.50  45.00  85.00 

Careful  personal  attention  to  all 
Our  chicks  went  into  29  States  and  2 

FINDLAY,  OHIO 


LRNCE5TER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
*  5TRNDRRD  QURUTy* 


LANCASTER  QUALITY  CHICKS  come  from  flocks  culled  for  egg  production  and 
Standard  quality,  by  poultrymen  trained  by  the  Ohio  State  University.  Interesting 
catalog  write  for  it,  or  order  from  this  ad.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Nat.  Bank. 

LOOK!  “THESE  PRICES  EFFECTIVE  FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE” 

Varieties —  Postpaid  Prices  in  U.  S.  A.  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns _ 03.25  06.00  011.00  032.00  052  0  95 

Buff,  Rose,  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Sheppards  Anconas _  3.00  5.50  10.00  29.00  47  90 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks _  3.50  6.25  11.50  33.50  55  110 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds _ 3.50  6.25  11.50  33.50  55  110 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons _  3.75  7.00  13.00  38.00  62  115 

Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants - -  5-00  9.50  18.00  53.00  87'  170 

CHICKS  FROM  SPECIAL  MATING  Heavy  Broilers,  09.50.  Light,  08.00  per  100 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Route.  20  LANCASTER,  OHIO 


WtfS&XtiSS ShTIJFh  CTORY'  CHICKS 


JUNE  PRICES,  POSTPAID  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $2.75  $4.00  $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

Br.,  Bf.  &  Bl.  Leghorns,  Sheppard's  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed  3.00  4.50  8.00  38.00  75.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  Black  Minoreas  .  3.25  5.00  9.50  46.00  90.00 

B.  X.  Reds  Sc  Ruff  Orpingtons  .  3.50  5.50  10.00  48.00  95.00 

Buff  Rocks,  Wh.  Wvandottes.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  .  3.75  6.00  11.00  53.00  105.00 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  W.vd. ,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyckoff  Wh.  Legehorns..  4.25  7.00  13.00  62.00  120.00 

White  &  Buff  Minoreas  .  4.25  7.00  13.00  62.00  120.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.75  4.00  7.00  34.00  68.00 

Pekin  Ducklings.  26c  each.  Not  postpaid  to  Canada.  We  ship  C.O.D.  Best  personal  attention 

to  all  orders.  Ref.,  Farmers  State  Bank.  Free  Catalog.  . 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO,,  Box  D,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


r-LJir<I^C  r  n  n  Send  only  $1.00  and  pay 
V-4.  V-r#  auPm  postman  tHe  balance. 


Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices. Write  for 

*  _  ■  ,  .  , ,  — _ i. _ *1.1.  A mm-./,  -v  nr,4n  OR  IDA  RAA  i  AAA 


catalog  or  send  full  amount  with  order— save  postage.  25 

S  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns;  S,  C.  M.  Anconas . $2.25 

S  C  B.  Minoreas;  Bd.&Wli.  Rocks;  R.C.&S.C.R.I.  Reds  2.50 

White  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons . 3.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 4.25 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed .  2.i5 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends . .....  2.00 

For  Quality  Prices  Add  3c  per  chick  to  these  prices.  Bullets,  6  weeks 
WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY, 


100  500  1000 


,$2.25 

$4.25  ! 

$  8.00 

$38.00 

$  75 

;  2.50 

5.00 

10.00 

48.00 

95 

3.00 

5.00 

11.00 

52.00 

100 

.  4.25 

8.00 

16.00 

75.00 

145 

2.75 

4.50 

8.50 

42.00 

80 

2.00 

4.00 

7.00 

34.00 

68 

50c  each — 8  weeks  at  75c  each 

BOX  2,  GIHSONIHTRG,  O. 


Eairport  Quality  Chicks 


4 

% 


mBrC 


are  ui  cu  iu  uuinc  > 


and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred.  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels, 
r  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically^ 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  -yi 
for  free  poultry  book  and  price s.  „  „  - 

HATCHERIES  Bo*  40  Fatrport,  N,  Y.^*  o 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  10  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE.  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 

Prepaid  Prices  for  25  50  100  200  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $2.75  $5.00  $  9.50  $19.00  $45.00  $  85.00 

Black  Minoreas,  White  and  Barred 

Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.50  21.00  50.00  95.00 

White  and  Sil.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons. .. .  3.00  5.75  11.00  22.00  52.50  100.00 

S.  S.  Hamburgs,  14c.  Assorted  Light,  7c.  Light  and  Heavy,  8c.  Heavy,  9c. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  BOX  B  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


Buy  Huber’s  Reliable  Chicks  PrlceVmAT“'c  ASSrUp.'"°'y“ 

Fine  pure-bred  stock.  Careful  records  kept  on  flock  breeding.  Will  not  ship  less  than  25  chicks.  On  orders 
for  25  to  75  chicks  add  25c  extra  to  your  order.  Barred  and  White  ltocks,  It.  O.  and  8.  C.  R.  I.  lteds,  8.  C.  Buff 
Orpingtons,  11c— S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  Black  Minoreas,  9tje — White  Wyandottes, 
13c— Columbian  WyandotteB,  S.  C.  White  Minoreas,  14c— Heavy  Mixed,  10c— Light  Mixed,  8c.  June  Chicks, 
50c  per  hundred  lower  than  above  prices.  On  orders  for  400  or  more  chicks  take  discount  of  60c  per 
hundred,  C.  O.  I>.  Can  book  your  order  by  sending  10*  of  the  amount— balance  C.  O.  D.,  postage  added. 
Order  today.  Free  catalog.  Special  Book  on  care  of  Chicks  with  each  order  amounting  to  $8  or  more.  8  to 
10-lVeek  Pullets  ready  for  Immediate  delivery.  HUBER'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  SI.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 


Sour  Crop 

I  have  a  Barred  Rock  hen  that  seems 
rather  dull.  Top  of  comb  is  dark,  erop 
is  large  and  apparently  filled  with  liquid. 
When  held  up  by  the  feet  water  runs 
from  mouth.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause 
of  this,  and  what,  if  anything,  can  be  done 
to  effect  a  cure?  Is  this  a  disease,  likely 
to  spread  to  others  of  the  flock?  F.  C. 

Fowls  suffering  from  digestive  dis¬ 
orders  are  apt  to  have  what  is  called 
sour  crop.  This  may  also  be  due  to  eat¬ 
ing  indigestible  things  that  accumulate 
in  the  crop.  The  crop  becomes  distended 
with  a  sour  fluid  that  may  run  from  the 
bird’s  mouth.  The  disease  is  not  con¬ 
tagious  and  a  bird  showing  the  symptoms 
that  you  describe  is  probably  not  worth 
any  prolonged  treatment.  A  physic, 
such  as  a  teaspoonful  or  more  of  castor 
oil,  may  be  given  and  the  hen  lightly  fed 
for  a  time.  If  there  is  actual  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  the  crop  from  accumulated  straw, 
feathers  or  other  such  substances,  this 
must  be  removed,  either  by  manipulation 
from  outside  or  through  an  incision 
through  the  skin  and  crop  wall,  these  lat¬ 
ter  then  to  be  sewed  up  with  fine  silk. 

M.  B.  D. 


Dave  Pratt  and  the  Panther 

(Continued,  from  Page  805) 
bread  she  gave  him,  he  told  of  the  big 
yellow  dog  that  had  snarled  and  followed 
him. 

Mr.  Matteson  and  his  son  exchanged 
glances.  They  asked  for  more  details  and 
where  Dave  had  seen  him  last.  When 
Dave  finished,  Mr.  Matteson  said,  “I 
don’t  hardly  believe  that  was  a  dog  you 
saw,  Dave,  but  Jim  and  I  will  find  out.” 
The  two  took  their  guns  from  the  hooks 
on  the  ceiling,  and  started  off  up  the  path. 
Dave  watched  until  they  were  quite  out 
of  sight,  then  he  turned  to  his  hostess. 

“Well,  I  must  be  going  home  to  help 
milk,”  he  said.  “Thank  you  for  the 
cooky,  Mis’  Matteson.” 

Mr.  Cummings  had  nearly  finished 
milking  when  Dave  reached  home,  and 
while  they  put  the  milk  to  cool,  Dave 
told  how  Ned  had  jumped  and  broken  his 
rope,  and  about  the  big  dog. 

“Mr.  Matteson  didn’t  think  it  was  a 
dog,”  he  said. 

“I  don’t  either,”  said  Mr.  Cummings. 
“I  think  I  had  better  go  find  out.  I  don’t 
want  anything  molesting  the  sheep.” 

Dave  helped  hitch  Ned  to  the  light 
wagon  and  they  started  off  into  the  gath¬ 
ering^  twilight.  When  they  reached  Mat- 
teson’s,  Mrs.  Matteson  was  standing  out 
in  the  yard. 

“John  got  back  yet?”  Mr.  Cummings 
asked. 

“No,  not  yet,”  she  replied.  “I  heard 
a  shot  awhile  back.” 

“Well  then,  we’ll  go  and  meet  them.” 
said  Mr.  Cummings,  and  he  started  old 
Ned  up  the  path.  They  had  not  gone  far 
before  they  met  John  and  Jim  carrying 
between  them  the  big  yellow  animal.  They 
placed  it  in  the  wagon,  and  said.  “Some 
dog,  Dave !” 

“What  is  it  really?”  asked  Dave. 

“Why  don’t  you  know?”  they  answered, 
surprised  at  his  ignorance.  “That’s  a 
panther !” 

***** 

Several  years  ago,  Dave  Pratt,  now  a 
man  of  fifty  with  graying  hair,  saw  in 
a  museum  in  a  Vermont  city  that  self¬ 
same  panther  stuffed  and  mounted.  He 
also  read  in  the  records  the  story  of  the 
orphan  boy  who  went  to  salt  the  sheep. 
— By  Berta  Griffiths  (18),  Connecticut. 

Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

(Continued  from  Page  798) 
in  the  other  case  he  stripped  it  from  the 
bottom  up.  The  tree,  like  the  people,  gets 
skinned  either  way.  And  of  course  the 
farmer  gets  skinned  from  the  tax  end  of 
it — a  good  deal  worse  than  any  of  the 
others. 

The  Insane. — At  this  conference  also 
they  pointed  out  the  great  increase  in  in¬ 
sanity.  We  have  made  great  progress  in 
other  directions,  having  reduced  the  death 
rate  of  babies  from  150  per  1,000  to  77 
per  1,000,  thereby  saving  170.000  a  year. 
AYe  have  also  saved  200,000  a  year  from 
dying  with  consumption,  but  our  insane 
are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a 
year.  This  is  114  per  cent  increase  in  the 
last  10  years.  Comparatively  recently 
two  people  have  gone  insane  right  here  in 
the  neighborhood  where  we  live — one  a 
young  woman  with  five  children,  was 
taken  away  from  her  family  last  week. 
How  terrible  that  is !  Ministers  have  to 
deal  with  people’s  minds  and  ought  to 
know  about  them  and  how  to  deal  with 
them,  if  anybody  does.  The  Parson  and 
Mrs.  Parson  have  long  felt  that  women 
who  worked  and  worked  and  never  went 
anywhere  or  had  any  outside  social  re¬ 
lations  ought  to  have  something  done  for 
them  right  away,  or  they  would  go  to 
pieces.  We  can’t  always  just  'take  things 
as  they  com_e  and  expect  everything  to 
come  out  all  right.  You  know  about  the 
colored  man  that  went  over  to  the  war 
and  got  into  the  thick  of  the  fighting 
and  got  so  terribly  scared  that  he  had  to 
go  to  the  captain  about  it.  “Why,  Ras- 
tus,”  said  the  captain,  “if  those  shells 
coming  over  have  got  your  number  on 
them,  they  will  just  get  you,  that’s  all, 
and  if  they  haven’t  they  won’t.  Nothing 
to  worry  about.”  “That  may  be  all  very 
well,”  said  Rastus,  “but  how  about  dem 
shells  what  carry  the  words,  ‘To  whom 
it  may  concern?’  ” 


REDUCED 

PRICES 

BROOKSIDE 

CHICKS 


its  suuu  as  years  natcning  mm  m  ceiling  exneri 
ence  can  make  them.  None  better.  ORDER  NOW 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $4.75  $  9.00 

Tancred  Leghorns .  6.75  n  oo 

Barred  Rocks .  6.75  1100 

R.  I.  Reds .  6.00  11  50 

Asst.  Chicks .  4.26  8.00 


500 

$42.60 

52.50 

52.50 

55.00 

88.00 


3000  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  ready  June  1st. 
10  Weeks  Old  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

Shipped  parcel  post  PREPAID;  safe  delivery  and 
full  count  guaranteed. 


Brookside  Poultry  Farms 

Dept.R,  E.C.  Brown,  Sergeantville,  N.J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass'n. 


PInecrest  Orchards 
Strain 

R.I.REDS-GR0WN  CHICKS 

One  to  seven  weeks  old-  Eight  to  ten 
weeks  old  pullets  now  ready.  Stock 
100%  free  white  diarrhoea.  State  tested. 
Foundation  stock  came  from  the  high¬ 
est  egg  production  farm  in  the  U.  S.  If 
you  want  EGGS  try  our  pullets.  We 
have  a  few  thousand  dav-old  chicks 
to  sell  up  to  May  14. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Scott  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Groton,  Mass, 


S  RED1  BABY  CHICKS 

Every  chick  has  a  200-egg  sire  or  better.  Every 
breeder  is  State  tested  twice,  free  from  white  diar¬ 
rhoea.  Your  success  depends  on  clean,  vigorous 
clucks,  with  the  “lay"  instinct  bred  into  them. 

Official  contest  records  up  to  259  eggs,  why  not 
start  witlija  tested  and  proven  strain — They  cost  no 
more— Catalog  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
ltox  80  Attleboro,  Mas.. 


S.G.R.I.  BED  BABY  CHICKS 

For  seventeen  j’ears  we  have  specialized  in 
hipfh  egg  production.  If  you  want  egg s,  try  our 
chicks.  Our  5,000  breeders  are  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  state  tested.  They  have  the  size  and  color. 
Our  best  matings  are  trapnested.  Catalog  free. 
All  chicks  from  our  own  eggs. 

Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


R  SINGLE  COMB  Q  l°i°aUr 

HODE  ISLAND  REDO  Heavy  production. 

Pullets,  6  to  12  weeks. 

Started  Chleks,  3  weeks,  35e.  Baby  Chicks,  until 
June,  20o.  100  up,  18c. 

Ascutney  Farms  rn-10  Hartland,  Vt. 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm 

Profitable  Chicks  and  Dux 
Will  Always  Satisfy  You 

Hardy,  northern  grown,  heavy  lay¬ 
ing,  free  range  breeding  flocks  in1- 
sures  you  livable,  profitable  chicks. 
Our  prices  will  save  you  money. 
Three  weeks  old  chicks  in  all  breeds. 

LEGHORNS  — REDS  — ROCKS 
WYANDOTTES-PEKIN  DUX 

lOO %  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

For  bigger  Poultry  Profits 
get  our  Catalog. 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm 
^  Box  5.  Ransom ville,  N.  V. 

r  Established  1887 


WEEK  OLD 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 


8 


EACH— F.  O.  B. 

RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

OJCl>Kl?  NOW  for  June  and  July  Delivery, 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


$1 


RED  RANK 


NEW  JERSEY 


- SINGLE  COMB1 . — 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar..  Apr.  it  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Right 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  w.rr.n,  M„r..  Mi  Ephraim,  N.J 


Cloverdale  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  Years  of  ideal  white  egg  breeding.  Males  used 
from  240  egg  hens  only.  25#  off  on  chicks  and  eggs. 
Limited  number  10-week  old  Pullets.  12  and  10  weeks 
old  Cockerels,  half  price.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm  r.f.d.’n  “°»%oTtiXS? n.v. 


S.C. White  Leghorn  PULLETS 8Mt°oToa^ak  o'ifpu Si& 

Write  for  prices.  CEDARHURST  P0ULTRV  FARM,  Box  V.R.hw.y,  »•  J- 


PIIT  DDIPCC  IlflUt  LIGHT  BREEDS,  ®c 
uUI  rlflbto  nun  HEAVY  BREEDS,  12« 

Order  now,  dou’t  wait.  Some  June  chicks,  but  not  many. 
Gold  Medal  Quality.  Pullets  for  sale  now.  Priced  Right. 

I,  UNESVIUE  HATCHERY,  Claud  Irons.  Mgr.,  Linesville,  Tt. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Police  and  troopers  of 
three  States  were  patrolling  the  high¬ 
ways  May  10  for  a  robber  who  proved  to 
Joseph  Kramer  of  Salt  Lake  City,  that 
Western  hospitality  is  dangerous  to  ap¬ 
ply  in  the  East.  Kramer  was  left 
stranded  on  the  highway  North  of  Val- 
atie,  N.  Y.,  with  nothing  but  the  clothes 
he  wore,  he  said,  while  a  stranger  whom 
he  had  met  in  Albany  rode  away  with 
his  automobile,  money  and  baggage.  He 
had  invited  the  stranger,  whom  he  met 
in  an  Albany  restaurant,  to  ride  with 
him.  The  stranger  held  him  up  with  a 
pistol,  taking  his  money  and  valuables, 
and  his  car. 

Lieut.  Royal  Y.  Thomas,  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  best-known  air  pilots,  who  only  six 
days  before  had  made  the  world’s  en¬ 
durance  record  for  solo  flying,  was  killed 
May  0  when  his  Bellanca  monoplane  Re¬ 
liance,  which  he  was  testing  for  a  flight 
alone  to  Rome,  crashed  near  the  Teter- 
boro  Airdrome.  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J, 
With  him  in  the  plane  was  Vaughan  J. 
Weatherley,  test  engineer  for  the  Wright 
Aeronautical  Corporation,  who  was  also 
killed. 

Miss  Amy  Wren,  lawyer  and  Repub¬ 
lican  co-leader  of  the  1st  Assembly  Dis¬ 
trict,  Brooklyn,  was  appointed  May  11 
1'nited  States  Commissioner  by  Federal 
Judges  Campbell,  Inch  and  Moscowitz, 
and  was  sworn  in  by  Judge  Campbell. 
Miss  Wren  is  the  first  woman  appointed 
1'nited  States  Commissioner  in  the  East. 
She  succeeds  Henry  D.  Barmore,  who 
resigned. 

Lieut.  Joseph  John  Rooney,  naval 
aviation  pilot,  was  killed  May  10  when 
he  attempted  to  land  a  plane  on  the 
deck  of  the  new  airplane  carrier,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  while  that  vessel  was  carrying  on 
training  tests  near  Oceanside,  Calif.  The 
accident  occurred  as  Rooney  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  sharp  turn  to  approach  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  preparatory  to  landing.  The  plane 
plunged  into  the  sea  and  sank.  Rooney’s 
body  could  not  be  found. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor  is  carrying  on  a  campaign  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  protect  children  from  blasting 
caps  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  casu¬ 
alties  and  accidents  in  the  handling  of 
explosives.  Approximately  500  children 
are  injured  each  year  in  the  United 
States  by  playing  -with  blasting  caps 
which  they  have  picked  up  or  stolen,  and 
New  York  had  the  second  highest  number 
of  such  accidents  last  year.  Illustrated 
lectures  have  been  prepared,  one  a  safety 
picture  warning  boys  and  others  against 
carelessness,  and  another  showing  proper 
methods  of  using  dynamite.  Information 
regarding  these  lectures  may  be  obtained 
from  J.  J.  Daly,  Division  of  Mines, 
Quarries,  Tunnels  and  Explosives.  State 
Department  of  Labor,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Two  soldiers  attached  to  the  chemical 
warfare  service  at  Edgewood  Arsenal 
were  killed  at  Aberdeen,  Md.,  May  13, 
as  their  automobile  crashed  into  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  train.  They  were  Privates 
Ernest  W.  Farran  of  Keysville,  Va„  and 
Charles  Curry  of  Altoona,  Pa.  The 
bodies  were  found  by  State  police  be¬ 
neath  the  demolished  machine  at  the  rail- 
load  crossing. 

Five  persons  were  killed  and  six  in¬ 
jured  when  an  Atlantic.  Coast  line  pas¬ 
senger  train  struck  their  truck  May  13 
at  a  grade  crossing  near  Chadburn,  N.  C. 
The  dead  are  Mary  Bullard,  17 ;  Chester 
Bullard,  47:  Sadie  Callahan,  14;  Bertie 
Brittain,  13;  Rossa  Ellis,  seven. 

Eight  persons  were  killed  May  13  at 
the  Espyville,  Pa.,  grade  crossing  on  the 
Erie  and  Pittsburgh  division  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  when  two  speeding 
automobiles,  attempting  to  beat  each 
other,  crashed  into  the  side  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  passenger  train  No.  415,  bound 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Erie.  Eight  other 
persons  in  the  two  cars  were  injured, 
one  probably  mortally.  The  dead:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clare  Hayes,  South  Chenango, 
Pa.,  and  their  four  sons,  aged  10,  seven, 
four  and  three;  William  Thomas,  32, 
Albion,  Pa.;  Ward  Thomas,  60,  Penn- 
side,  Pa.  Mrs.  Belle  Thomas  is  dying 
from  a  fractured  skull.  James  Pilmer 
of  Erie,  Pa.,  engineer  of  the  train,  said 
he  first  noticed  the  two  cars  speeding 
toward  the  track.  The  drivers  appeared 
to  be  paying  no  attention  to  the  on¬ 
coming  train.  He  made  an  effort  to 
stop,  but  as  he  passed  over  the  crossing 
the  cars  crashed  into  the  side  of  the 
engine. 

Ten  men,  members  of  a  fishing  party 
of  11,  were  believed  to  have  drowned 
May  13  when  their  motor  boat  filled  and 
sunk  in  60  feet  of  water  in  Moosehead 
Lake,  Maine.  Police  Capt.  James  E. 
Lays  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  thought  to  be 
the  only  survivor,  swam  ashore,  and 
after  passing  the  night  in  a  camp, 
reached  West  Outlet  Camps  May  14  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  others,  including  prominent, 
professional  and  business  men  of  Brock¬ 
ton,  were:  Fire  Chief  William  F.  Daley, 
Dr.  Arthur  F.  Peterson,  former  city 
physician;  Sheriff  Earl  P.  Blake  of 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  Dr.  David  Bridgewood, 
Knote  Salander.  John  Sandberg,  manu¬ 
facturer;  Fred  Dahlborg,  Highway  Com¬ 
missioner;  Dr.  Frank  Moherg,  Harry 
Howard,  former  Mayor,  and  Sam  Budden, 
Greenville,  Maine,  boatman. 

Harry  Anderson,  28,  Roseville,  Mich., 
aviator,  and  Clarence  Frechette,  24,  of 
the  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  death  at  Pontiac,  Mich.,  May  14, 
when  Anderson’s  plane  dropped  in  a  2,- 


000-foot  nose  dive  when  Frechette,  ap¬ 
parently  crazed,  knocked  Anderson  un¬ 
conscious  with  a  hammer.  Both  are  in 
the  City  Hospital  recovering  from  minor 
.injuries  caused  when  the  plane  crashed 
after  Anderson  had  partly  managed  to 
right  it  and  avert  destruction.  Frech¬ 
ette  is  under  mental  observation.  Ander¬ 
son  said  Frechette,  who  claims  to  be  an 
exhibition  pilot  and  parachute  tester, 
hired  him  to  fly  from  Roseville  to  Pont¬ 
iac,  25  miles.  As  they  were  flying  over 
the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Pontiac,  Anderson  said,  Frechette  picked 
up  a  hammer  and  struck  him  on  the 
head. 

The  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals, 
highest  tribunal  of  New  Jersey,  declared 
itself  May  14  for  “the  most  liberal  and 
comprehensive  construction”  of  all  the 
mandates  guaranteeing  the  right  of  free 
assembly,  and  unanimously  reversed  the 
convictions  of  Roger  N.  Baldwin,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  and  of  four  others  in  connection 
with  an  alleged  unlawful  assembly  during 
the  silk  strike  in  Paterson  in  1924.  Judge 
James  A.  Delaney  in  Special  Sessions, 
Paterson,  sitting  without  a  jury,  con¬ 
victed  Baldwin,  John  C.  Butterworth, 
George  Cabrizza,  Basil  Effsa  and  David 
Nitkin  April  9,  1925.  Baldwin  was 
sentenced  to  six  months  in  jail  and  the 
others  were  fined  $50  each.  Baldwin 
has  been  free  in  $2,000  bail.  The  con¬ 
victions  were  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  machine 
which  destroys  organisms  in  cream  so 
that  it  will  not  sour  for  a  week  or  more 
has  been  invented  by  a  Glasgow  man, 
according  to  newspaper  statements.  The 
process  will  keep  cream  fresh  much 
longer  than  the  preservatives  once  used, 
the  inventor  says.  Thousands  of  gal¬ 
lons  of  cream  have  gone  to  waste  in  the 
Glasgow  area  since  adoption  of  pure 
food  law  banning  the  use  of  preserva¬ 
tives. 

Another  good  will  pilgrimage  of  Amer¬ 
ican  "farmers  is  being  organized  at  Chi¬ 
cago  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  for  a  second  farm  tour  of  Europe 
this  coming  Summer.  The  trip  is  being 
planned  with  the  specific  idea  of  provid¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  for  American  farm 
people  to  study  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  European  agricultural  meth¬ 
ods  both  in  production  and  marketing. 
Carefully  planned  arrangements  made 
through  government  agencies  will  give 
the  visitors  admittance  to  private  farms, 
government  experiment  stations  and 
other  agricultural  institutions  which  are 
not  open  to  the  casual  traveler.  The 
farmers,  piloted  by  Sam  H.  Thompson, 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  will  sail  from  New  York, 
Aug.  1.  They  will  traverse  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Hol¬ 
land,  Belgium  and  England,  for  a  total  of 
some  11.000  miles,  including  the  ocean 
passages,  and  return  by  Oct.  1. 

WASHINGTON. — A  radical  change  in 
the  administration  of  foreign  service 
promotions;  in  the  State  Department,  de¬ 
signed  to  create  a  personnel  bureau  un¬ 
der  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  and 
“manned  by  officials  wholly  disconnected 
from  the  foreign  service,”  is  provided  in 
a  bill  ordered  favorably  reported  May  9 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  measure  was  framed  by  a 
subcommittee  headed  by  Senator  Moses 
of  New  Hampshire,  which  conducted  ex¬ 
tensive  hearings  to  explore  complaints 
of  favoritism  in  foreign  service  promo¬ 
tions. 

A  bill  to  provide  a  $5,000  pension  for 
Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  passed  May 
14  by  the  Senate.  Senator  Swason  (D., 
Va.)  urged  passage  of  the  measure, 
wThich  now  goes  to  the  House.  The 
pension  would  be  in  the  same  amount  as 
allowed  to  the  widow  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt. 

The  task  of  curbing  the  flood  menace 
of  the  Mississippi  was  taken  over  May  15 
by  the  Federal  Government  with  the 
signing  by  President  Collidge  of  the 
Flood  Control  Bill.  The  new  law  au¬ 
thorizes  an  appropriation  of  $325,000,- 
000  for  carrying  out  the  work.  The 
major  share  of  this  amount  will  be  used 
for  controlling  the  flood  waters  from 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  The  States  are  to  furnish  the  land 
needed  for  the  foundations  for  the  levees 
on  the  main  river.  This  land  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  cost  only  $500,000.  Departing 
from  the  old  plan  of  relying  solely  on  the 
levees  on  the  main  stream  for  control, 
the  new  plan  proposes  the  construction 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  diversion 
channels,  known  as  floodways  and  spill¬ 
ways.  In  carrying  out  this  part  of  the 
program  the  Federal  Government  will  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  damage  to  lands 
not  previously  subjected  to  floods. 


Countrywide  Situation 

PORK  OUTLOOK  BETTER ;  POTATO  BUSINESS 
J  CHANGING  ;  FOREIGN  FOOD  FANCIES. 

The  pork  situation  so  far  as  can  be 
worked  out  from  the  figures  at  hand, 
promises  to  continue  about  the  same  this 
Summer  and  Fall,  but  should  improve 
bv  next  Winter.  The  heavy  slaughter 
of  last  Winter  and  the  record  breaking 
kill  of  March,  followed  by  reports  of  a 
rather  light  crop  of  young  pigs,  would  all 
tend  finally  to  a  lighter  supply  of  hogs 
in  the  market. 

Two  reasons  have  prevented  quick  re¬ 
covery.  One  is  the  heavy  holdings  in 


cold  storage  comprising  the  products  of 
last  Winter’s  active  marketing  of  hogs. 
These  supplies  are  likely  to  overhang  the 
markets  for  six  months  more.  The  other 
bad  feature  is  the  cost  of  feed,  tending 
to  force  early  marketing  of  many  young, 
half-fattened  hogs.  After  that  is  over, 
the  market  supply  should  be  considerably 
reduced.  Looking  still  farther  ahead,  it 
might  happen  that  next  Fall  and  the 
Spring  of  1929,  would  be  a  better  time 
to  raise  pigs  than  this  Spring  or  last 
year.  It  oftens  turns  out  that  way  after 
a  year  or  two  of  cheap  hogs  and  high- 
priced  feed.  The  general  pig  crop  seems 
very  likely  to  be  lighter  then. 

Price  of  feed  may  not  be  low,  but  the 
present  outlook  is  for  more  acres  in  the 
cotton,  flax  and  grain  country.  Cotton 
and  linseed  meals  ought  to  be  cheaper 
next  season,  although  these  are  of  more 
interest  to  the  dairyman  than  to  the  pig 
feeder,  but  a  good  supply  of  any  feed 
tends  to  cheapen  the  rest.  The  corn  crop 
will  depend  more  on  the  weather  than  on 
the  slight  indicated  gain  in  acreage.  If 
the  potato  growers  have  planted  as  much 
more  land  as  they  expected,  they  may  be 
glad  of  a  few  young  pigs  next  Fall  to 
consume  what  potatoes  cannot  be  sold. 

POTATO  YIELD  INCREASING. 

The  trouble  with  the  potato  crop  is, 
that  it  is  part  way  between  a  side  line 
and  a  specialty.  The  average  fields  are 
growing  larger  and  more  fertilizer  and 
better  seed  is  being  used.  The  same  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  produce  more  potatoes  year 
by  year  and  upet  all  market  calculations. 
The  change  indicates  that  the  market  crop 
is  going  gradually  into  the  hands  of 
larger  growers,  just  as  happened  to 
oranges,  apples,  cranberries  and  some 
kinds  of  southern  and  western  truck 
crops.  Specialists  have  the  best  of  it  in 
a  poor  year.  They  fight  harder  for  their 
main  cash  crop  because  they  depend  on 
it.  They  get  larger  yield,  better  quality 
and  higher  price  as  a  rule.  The  increase 
of  average  yield  from  100  bushels  to 
about  115  bushels  in  recent  years  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  work  of  the  potato  grow¬ 
ers,  rather  than  of  the  farmers  who  raise 
only  a  few.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  seems 
about  the  same  kind  of  a  change  that 
doubled  the  number  of  market  carloads 
of  apples  in  half  a  dozen  years  without 
any  increase  in  number  of  trees  and  the 
quality  is  so  much  improved  that  the  fruit 
of  scattering  neglected  trees  on  old  farms 
has  small  chance  in  the  market  on  a  good 
fruit  year.  Possibly  the  potato  business 
is  moving  in  the  same  direction. 

Canadian  growers  seem  to  have  done 
rather  well  with  potatoes  last  season  and 
there  is  talk  of  heavier  planting  in  the 
provinces  which  usually  ship  potatoes  to 
this  country.  More  land  is  likely  to  be 
planted  to  potatoes  in  the  Annapolis  Val¬ 
ley  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  market  director 
of  the  province  tells  growers  that  the 
secret  of  successful  potato  raising  is  the 
use  of  certified  seed.  It  is  claimed  up 
there  that  the  returns  are  doubled  by 
planting  such  seed.  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land  growers  make  a  specialty  of  seed 
potato  prqduction,  competing  with  the 
Border  States,  without  much  of  a  handi¬ 
cap  from  the  tariff  duty  of  50  cents  per 
100  pounds.  They  were  receiving  early 
this  Spring  at  shipping  points  about  $2 
per  100  pounds  for  seed  potatoes,  com¬ 
pared  with  $1.50  to  $1.75  for  table  stock, 
but  prices  have  been  coming  down  lately. 

SWAPPING  FOREIGN  FOODS. 

Some  of  the  countries  supposed  to  ex¬ 
port  mostly  raw  materials  have  grown  to 
the  stage  where  they  import  foreign  foods 
during  their  off-season.  News  notices 
and  consular  reports  mention  rather  heavy 
shipments  to  Argentina  of  apples  from 
America?  eggs  from  Holland  and  onions 
from  the  Canary  Islands.  They  arrive  in 
the  season  of  scarcity  of  fresh  food  in 
that  part  of  the  world  and  bring  fairly 
good  prices.  Such  imports  are  offset  in 
the  course  of  trade  with  grapes,  melons 
and  peaches,  shipped  to  our  markets  in 
the  Spring. 

Who  remembers  when  the  “sugar  trust” 
was  shown  in  the  cartoons  as  a  big  rob¬ 
ber  with  mask  and  club,  demanding  the 
thin  purse  of  little  Mr.  Common  People? 
Over  in  Russia  the  government  itself  has 
a  Sugar  Trust  which  it  claims  has  done 
wonders  in  bringing  back  the  beet  sugar 
industry  to  almost  what  it  was  before 
the  War.  Thus,  what  was  poison  to 
father,  seems  good  medicine  to  son,  for 
a  while  anyhow.  Even  in  this  more 
cautious-  land  of  ours,  any  schemes  like 
some  of  the  modern  plans  to  boost  the 
farming  industry  might  have  started  our 
Trust  fighting  fathers  on  the  war  path. 

G.  B.  F. 


A  paying  flock 
for  next  fall 

Buy  Kerr’s  baby  chicks  now  and  have 
pullets  with  a  fine  laying  inheritance 
ready  for  Fall  and  Winter  laying.  Chicks 
have  same  blood  lines  as  hens  making  the 
great  records  in  leading  eastern  laying 
contests. 


Shipments  Tuesday ,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  of  each  week 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 


No.  of 

White 

Barred 

R.  I. 

White 

chicks 

Leghorns 

Rocks 

Reds 

Rocks 

25 

....  $3.25 

$3.75 

$3.75 

$3.75 

50 

....  6.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

100 

....  11.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

500 

....  52.50 

62.50 

62.50 

62.50 

1,000 

....100.00 

120.00 

120.00 

120.00 

For  Special  Matings  add  3c  per  chick  to  above 
prices.  Write  for  prices  on  blood-tested  stock. 

Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  25%  deposit  required  with 
order;  balance  two  weeks  before  shipment.  Send 
full  remittance  for  quick  shipment.  Send  money 
order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter.  Kerr’s 
illustrated  Chick  Book  sent  free  on  request. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  9 

_  Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  


c  White  Leghorn^ 

LOW  JUNE  PRICES 
NOW  EFFECTIVE 

This  is  your  chance  to  make  a  start 
with  the  famous  Lord  Farms  Chicks. 
The  pullets  will  mature  evenly, 
lay  early  and  bring  up  your  flock 
average. 

IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

50  Grade  A  Chicks,  $8;  100,  $15; 
500,  $70;  1,000,  $130. 

50  Grade  B  Chicks,  $7;  100,  $13; 
500,  $60;  1,000,  $110. 

All  charges  prepaid.  Every  ship¬ 
ment  guaranteed  to  pay  better  than 
any  other  strain  of  chicks  you  can 
buy,  otherwise,  we’ll  refund  differ¬ 
ence  in  price  paid. 

Year  Book  Mailed  free  on  request. 

LORD  FARMS 


Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 

5=‘4>s 

fe: 


Hubbard  Farms 
S.  C.  Red  Chicks 

have  a  reputation  for 

Livability — Vigor — Fast  Growth — 
•  Egg  Production 

Every  one  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  REDS. 
All  breeders  blood-tested  free  from  White 
Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  help  and  inter¬ 
est  you.  Our  chicks  will  pay  you  profits. 
Full  satisfaction  always  guaranteed.  We 
are  the  largest  breeders  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  in  the  vporld.  Three  and  four  week  old 
chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 
REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  JUNE  DELIVERY. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Bex  225,  Walpole,  N.  H, 


PS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  tT* 

ulletS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
March  and  April  hatched,  for  June  and  July  delivery. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


D  ARY  Mixed .  $  7  per  100 

I  S.C.  W.  Leghorns .  8  per  100 

PHirifQ  Barred  Rocks . lO  per  100 

11L.IVO  Reds .  lo  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Ol  der  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  I*.  LEISTER  Me Allstervllle,  Pa. 

n  ]i  a  B •  Rocks,  Leghorns,  8  weeks  old,  SI  ,00. 

I  11 1 1  FIS  12-15  weeks,  SI. 25  each,  ready  now  or 

a  lij  latel,  tlVlTEP  EUQ  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Reduced  prices  on  i  CRUflRN  PlllPIfC  Nay  Be. 
WHITE  AND  BROWN  LLUnUlill  UlllulVO  June  7c. 

Parcel  post  paid.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington.  O. 

PFKIN  nilPKI  INGQ  best  quality— $26  per  100,  or 
rtnlll  UUultLIIlUO  $250  per  1000,  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERt,  Bucyrm,  Obi, 

TTANSON  PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  BREEDING 
A  A  PEN— Parents  direct.  McNERNEY,  Pleasant  Valley,  N  Y- 

Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs,  35cea.  J£ewnf  n6yn 


WENE  %►,  CHICKS 

- 1  WENE  1 - 


Certified! 


Slate  Certified 

B I  ood-Teried 


100  BLOOD-TESTED  STATE-CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  $12.50; 
500  lor  $60.00;  1,000  lor  $110-PROMPT  SHIPMENTS. 

These  are  specialty-bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  from  blood-tested  Select  Wene  Matings.  They 
will  raise  your  flock  average  and  earn  extra  profits. 

BLOOD-TESTED  ROCKS,  WYANDOTTES  AND  REDS 

White  Wyandotte,  Barred  Rock,  White  Rock  and  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  from  blood-tested  breeders. 
$16  per  100;  $77  per  500.  Special  Cross,  White  Wyandotte- White  Rock  from  blood-tested  matings, 
extra  good  for  Broilers  and  Roasters,  only  $12.50  per  100;  $60  for  500;  $110  for  1,000.  ALL 

CHICKS  POSTPAID— SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  12  weeks  old,  $1.15  each,  f.o.b.  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  New  Science  Institute  of  Steuben¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  advertised  a  truss  without  leg 
straps  with  the  choice  of  either  sending 
cash  or  paying  the  postman  when  deliv¬ 
ered,  $9.85  with  five  days  trial.  If  not 
satisfied  in  five  days  the  firm  would  ac¬ 
cept  the  return  of  the  truss  and  refund 
the  money.  I  purchased  one  of  these 
trusses  but  it  did  not  prove  satisfactory 
and  I  returned  it.  The  concern  wrote 
back  saying  they  never  used  goods  after 
they  had  been  worn  and  returned  the 
truss,  putting  on  a  leg  strap.  It  was  no 
better.  R-  D-  G- 

Maine. 

The  guarantee  of  the  New  Science 
Institute  does  not  provide  for  a  trial 
permitting  the  buyer  to  put  the  device 
on.  The  buyer  may  only  “look  it  over” 
and  try  some  experiment  with  it.  The 
device  is  sealed  and  it  is  necessary  to 
break  the  seal  in  order  to  try  the  device 
on.  If  the  seal  is  broken  the  concern 
will  not  refund  the  price  of  the  device 
or  truss.  Perhaps  there  are  good  sani¬ 
tary  reasons  for  refusing  to  accept  the 
return  of  a  truss  after  it  has  been  worn ; 
but  this  is  the  only  way  to  determine 
whether  the  device  will  prove  satisfactory. 
Therefore  any  other  guarantee  or  five  day 
trial  is  only  a  play  on  words.  As  in 
most  other  human  ailments  we  think  it 
is  unwise  for  a  rupture  sufferer  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  fit  himself  with  a  truss  or  other 
appliances.  A  competent  physician 
should  be  consulted  and  his  advice  fol¬ 
lowed.  For  this  reason  we  accept  no 
advertising  of  rupture  appliances. 

Are  the  Franklin  Paint  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  the  Fulton  Paint  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  both  reliable  houses  to  deal 
with?  c.  R.  E. 

The  Franklin  Paint  Co.  and  Fulton 
Paint  Co.  we  believe  are  one  and  the 
same  concern  as  the  two  firm  names  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  same  in¬ 
terests.  Both  employ  the  same  objection¬ 
able  sales  methods.  The  roofing  paint  is 
sold  on  four  months’  time  under  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction  or  no  pay.  When 
a  purchaser  makes  claim  that  the  paint 
proved  unsatisfactory,  the  guarantee  is 
ignored  and  the  purchaser  is  threatened 
with  lawsuit.  Another  feature  of  the 
sales  plan  of  these  firms  is  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  is  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  gallons  that  will  be  shipped  as  a 
barrel  or  half  barrel.  Farmers  consider 
a  barrel  as  32  gallons  while  in  the  paint 
and  oil  trade  a  barrel  is  considered  about 
60  gallons,  and  40  gallons*  is  usually 
shipped  as  a  half  barrel.  Fair  dealing 
would  requme  that  the  buyer  be  advised 
the  amount  he  is  buying. 

What  about  this  scheme  of  States  Art 
Company,  New  York  City,  for  getting 
$1.98  out  of  anyone  who  bites?  Their 
offer  of  a  $25  check,  seems  to  me,  a  new 
stunt.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  some¬ 
thing  regarding  this  in  Publisher’s  Desk. 

I  read  your  paper  each  week  and  like  it 
greatly.  w.  g.  m. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  picture  enlargement  con¬ 
cern.  The  circular  offers  agents  $40  per 
week  salary.  The  $25  check  weekly  is 
“subject  to  conditions  of  agreement,  etc.” 
The  joker  is  in  the  words  in  quotation. 
We  are  unable  to  comprehend  what  the 
circular  does  mean  but  all  such  proposi¬ 
tions  at  the  final  analysis  amount  to  a 
commission  on  the  sales  made  and  noth¬ 
ing  more.  Publisher’s  Desk,  however, 
lias  more  concern  for  the  victims  of  the 
agents  of  picture  enlarging  concerns  than 
the  agents  who  may  be  deluded  by  such 
propositions. 

Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  Virtuoso  Music  School,  3231  Main 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.?  I  wish  to  know 
about  this  school  before  signing  up  an 
enrollment  for  a  course  with  them.  I 
will  enclose  one  of  their  guarantees. 

Vermont.  F.  F.  B. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  recommend  any 
correspondence  courses.  Musical  au¬ 
thorities  agree  the  subject  cannot  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  taught  by  correspondence.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  we  rely  up¬ 
on  the  testimony  of  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  judge. 


The  Transcontinental  Holding  Corpora¬ 
tion,  an  investment  firm,  has  called  me 
on  the  long  distance  phone  to  purchase 
100  shares  of  Transcontinental  Holding 
Corporation  stock.  Would  you  give  me 
some  advice  as  to  its  value?  If  this  con¬ 
cern  is  not  reliable  I  wish  you  would  ex¬ 
pose  same,  as  a  warning  to  R.  N.-Y. 
readers.  E.  Q. 

New  York. 

Our  advice  is  “Don’t !”  The  long  dis¬ 
tance  telephone  process  bespeaks  a  doubt¬ 
ful,  if  not  worthless  security.  Only  brok¬ 
ers  promoting  this  class  resort  to  long  dis¬ 
tance  telephone  calls.  The  stock  in  ques¬ 
tion  has  no  established  value. 

Will  you  give  us  information  regarding 
the  Post  Office  regulations  on  opening 
and  inspecting  baby  chicks  at  the  post 
office  and  if  all  C.  O.  I>.  packages  can  be 
opened  before  being  paid  for?  c.  L.  H. 

New  York. 

Postmasters  or  other  postal  employes 
are  not  permitted  to  certify  to  the  num¬ 
ber  and  condition  of  day-old  chicks  upon 
delivery. 

Postal  employes  are  permitted  to 
remove  dead  chicks  from  shipments  of 
day-old  chicks  if  the  presence  of  the  dead 
chicks  in  the  shipments  causes  an  offen¬ 
sive  odor.  However,  when  such  action  is 
taken  the  employes  removing  the  dead 
chicks  are  required  to  place  indorsements 
on  the  parcels  showing  the  number  of  dead 
chicks  removed,  by  whom  they  were  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  date  of  their  removal. 

Postal  employes  are  not  permitted,  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances,  to  allow  the  ad¬ 
dressees  of  C.  O.  D.  parcels  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  parcels  prior  to  de¬ 
livery  and  payment  of  the  O.  O.  D. 
charges.  The  regulations  in  this  respect 
are  applicable  to  C.  O.  D.  shipments  of 
day-old  chicks  as  well  as  to  other  C.  O. 
D.  shipments. 

I  have  decided  to  sell  my  farm  and  am 
thinking  about  listing  it  with  the  Black 
International  Selling  Service,  Chippewa 
Falls.  Wis.  They  want  $10  in  advance 
for  advertising  purposes,  but  I  would  like 
to  find  out  if  they  are  a  reliable  firm, 
and  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
could  give  me  some  information  concern¬ 
ing  them.  E.  P. 

New  York. 

These  “listing  fee”  schemes,  like  the 
“free  lot”  offers,  will  not  down.  The  $10 
advance  fee  is  easy  money  for  Mr.  Black. 
We  have  previously  called  for  reports 
from  those  who  had  sold  property  through 
this  class  of  real  estate  operators  asking 
an  advance  fee.  We  have  no  report  of 
such  a  sale  up  to  this  time.  If  we  had 
a  record  of  a  single  sale  made  by  John 
J.  Black  or  the  other  so-called  realtors 
we  should  like  to  give  them  credit  for  it. 
We  therefore  advised  E.  P.  to  make 
some  better  use  of  her  $10. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  J. 
A.  Stransky  Mfg.  Co.,  Pukwana,  8.  D., 
and  the  relative  merits  of  their  product — 
a  so-called  vaporizer  and  decarbonizer 
which  is  to  increase  the  gas  mileage  of 
cars  so  remarkably?  It  would  seem  that 
car  manufacturers  would  adopt  such 
things  to  improve  their  cars,  were  there 
merits  to  back  up  such  claims.  I  run  a 
ton  truck  daily  and  get  15  miles  per 
gallon.  If  this  can  be  increased  to  25  I 
would  like  to,  but  before  investing  would 
like  your  good  opinion.  E.  J. 

New  York. 

Wonderful  claims  are  made  for  this 
vaporizer  in  the  way  of  saving  gas.  If 
such  devices  accomplished  all  that  is 
claimed  for  them  we  should  be  able  to  op¬ 
erate  automobiles  without  using  gas  at 
all.  The  Better  Business  Bureau  con¬ 
ducted  a  test  of  this  device  and  found  that 
with  the  carburetor  properly  adjusted  it 
caused  no  saving  in  gas  whatever.  The 
subscriber's  logic  is  sound. 

The  Ohio  Board  of  Real  Estate  Ex¬ 
aminers  yesterday  reiterated  its  determi¬ 
nation  to  stop  so-called  “free  lot”  schemes 
throughout  Ohio.  At  its  closing  session 
here  the  board,  through  Chairman  J.  W. 
Jacoby,  announced  that  it  would  promul¬ 
gate  a  rule  that  any  operator  or  salesman 
engaging  in  the  “free  lot”  sort  of  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  refused  a  license  forever. 
— Cleveland,  Ohio,  Daily. 

Here  is  another  nail  driven  in  the  cof¬ 
fin  of  the  “free  lot  scheme.”  Of  course 
no  reputable  real  estate  operator  would 
resort  to  such  deceptive  tactics,  but  there 
are  always  a  sufficient  number  of  unde¬ 
sirables  in  the  business  to  keep  such 
schemes  alive.  Educating  the  public  to 
the  fraud  in  such  schemes  appears  to  be 
the  only  means  of  curbing  them.  Readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  if  they  swallow  the  “free  lot”  bait. 


A  Live  Letter  from  the 
Pacific  Coast 

The  contrast  between  this  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  is  mostly  in  climate  and  natural 
beauty.  The  climate  is  nearly  alike  all 
along  the  border,  being  warmer  at  the 
south  end  than  in  the  north,  but  there  is 
more  rain  in  the  north.  Mountains  range 
north  and  south,  with  wide  valleys  be¬ 
tween.  Strange  that  in  the  south,  snow 
remains  on  the  mountains  more  than  in  the 
north.  That  is  so  in  Mexico;  there  they 
bring  slush  snow  to  the  City  of  Mexico  in 
midsummer  on  mulebaek.  Elevation 
makes  the  air  so  cool.  The  tourists  are 
the  product  of  the  South  or  make  their 
home  there.  Of  course  they  are  almost 
everywhere,  and  are  now  coming  more 
and  more,  as  the  State  and  National  high¬ 
ways  are  opening  the  way.  The  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  South  are  somewhat  covei-ed 
with  timber,  mostly  oaks  in  variety.  As 
you  go  north  you  come  on  the  Sequoia 
gigantea  in  both  the  east  range  and  near¬ 
er  the  coast.  North  of  San  Francisco, 
near  the  coast,  the  other  Sequoia  semper- 
virens  comes  wholly  to  view,  the  trees  re¬ 
semble  the  hemlock  of  the  East  in  foliage 
and  the  difference  in  the  two  kinds  here  is 
seen  in  the  names,  sempervirens  means 
evergreen,  perpetual,  which  is  the  remark¬ 
able  trait  of  the  variety.  It  sprouts  from 
around  the  stump  at  all  or  any  time,  in 
large  numbers,  each  growing  up  as 
straight  as  the  original  tree,  no  matter 
how  crowded  they  gi'ow.  I  have  seen  15 
to  20  sprouts  around  one  stump.  S. 
gigantea  is  not  so,  but  it  does  make  a 
larger  tree. 

As  you  go  north,  you  find  the  variety 
of  timber  on  the  increase :  the  yellow  pine 
and  sugar  pine,  till  farther  north  near 
Oregon,  the  Douglas  spruce  becomes 
prominent.  That  is  largely  preferred  for 
paper-making.  Still  farther  in  Washing¬ 
ton  the  yellow  pine  is  pre-eminently  the 
tree.  The  timber  line  is  largest  near  the 
coast,  the  interior  is  more  prairie  and 
more  chilly  in  Winter. 

Fruit  in  variety  is  the  product  of  the 
coast ;  the  citrus  in  all  kinds  and  grapes 
are  mostly  in  the  south  ;  so  of  vegetables 
that  are  grown  and  shipped  all  the  season, 
especially  in  Winter.  Prunes  and  apples 
begin  in  Santa  Clara  County,  and  they 
are  continued  north  through  the  State 
with  more  apples,  peaches  and  cherries. 
Farming  in  dairies,  wool  and  grain  is 
found  all  through,  with  eggs  most  active 
in  Petaluma  and  Sonoma  counties.  A 
large  pai*t  of  the  north  is  mountainous, 
with  little  valleys  between  some.  Min¬ 
ing  is  now  q  lesser  part  but  we  have  some 
of  the  elements  of  those  days  yet  with  us, 
in  the  form  of  what  are  called  California 
tourists.  It  is  the  remnant  of  mining 
days  when  men  came  from  all  parts  with 
only  their  ambitions  and  hope  to  carry 
them  on.  They  then  slept  in  bunkhouses, 
provided  their  own  sleeping  equipments, 
and  went  from  place  to  place  as  condi¬ 
tions  promised.  Strange  to  tell  some  of 
those  old  men  are  here  in  the  same  out¬ 
fit  yet.  They  are  less  in  number  now 
than  10  years  ago,  but  some  young  men 
fill  in  the  ranks,  a  most  hopeless  job,  in 
my  way  of  thinking.  It  used  to  be  a  sad 
sight  to  me  to  see  them  walking  along 
with  no  more  in  sight  than  the  open  road 
and  a  little  cash  at  times.  I  interviewed 
one  man  who  had  left  his  pack  outside  a 
store,  and  as  he  came  out  I  asked  if  that 
was  his  choice  of  living.  “Yes,”  he  said, 
“I  have  worked  here  near  50  years,  and 
all  I  have  is  wrapped  in  that  bundle.” 
“What  have  you  worked  at?”  I  asked 
him.  “Anything  from  mining  to  ranch 
work;  earned  from  $3  to  $5  per  day.” 
“What  have  you  done  with  it?”  I  asked. 
“Had  a  good  time  with  the  other  boys.” 
He  was  then  yet  a  man  in  good  vitality 
to  live  and  work.  Many  not  so  well  sup¬ 
plied  as  he  seems  to  have  been,  and  yet 
they  are  here  in  sight  almost  daily  on 
the"  road,  a  relic  of  the  days  when  men 
made  millions.  They  make  it  now  in  oil 
and  gas  in  southern  parts. 

Dairying  is  good  business,  so  is  fruit 
growing,  but  that  has  been  badly  man¬ 
aged  at  the  selling  end  of  it.  The  man¬ 
agers  failed  to  sell  right  or  collect  the 
price  paid,  and  the  growers  are  out  on 
such  deals.  But  they  have  learned  a  les¬ 
son  ;  some  have  joined  other  companies ; 
other  buyers  are  in  the  market  to  offer 
better  pay,  and  the  old  crowd  is  taking 
notice,  and  trying  to  do  better.  We  have 
never  known  a  failure  in  crops.  Some¬ 
times  more  than  others,  but  always  good 
crops  and  if  pay  had  been  according, 
there  would  be  different  feeling  from  what 
there  is  now. 

The  fruit  ranches  or  farms  are  mostly 
of  10  to  20  acres,  and  are  mostly  cared  for 
by  the  owners,  changing  work  with  neigh¬ 
bors  at  times.  Many  are  new  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  growing  fruit,  so  they  have  to 
learn  something.  But  with  it  all  the 
climate  is  worth  living  for,  and  the 
scenery  in  the  northern  part  is  enchant¬ 
ing,  many  spend  part  of  the  season  camp¬ 
ing,  and  come  home  when  they  are  ready. 
Hence  many  older  people  come  here  from 
the  East  to  close  a  day.  The  writer  is 
one  of  them.  A.  H.  griesa. 

California. 


“Herbert,”  said  the  teacher,  “answer 
this:  ‘Do  we  eat  the  flesh  of  the  whale?’  ” 
“Yes,  sir,”  said  Herbert.  “And  what  do 
we  do  with  the  bones?”  “We  leave  them 
on  the  side  of  our  plate,  sir,”  faltered 
Herbert. — Glasgow  Evening  Citizen. 


in  one  day  with  this 
Foidson  Power  Mower 

Sold  through  Authorized 
Ford  Dealers.  If  your  local 
dealer  cannot  supply  you 
write  or  wire  us  direct  at 
our  expense. 

THE  DETROIT  HARVESTER  CO. 

Department  K-5 

Detroit  •  -  Michigan 


We  Want 
You 

To  sell  and 
install  the 

Shinn-Flat 

System 

of 

Lightning  Rods 

Farmer  Agent3  do 
fine — a  good  profit 
— wonderful  work. 
Write  todayfor 
full  particulars. 

W.  C.  SHINN 
MFG.  CO. 

2024  No.  Radoe  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Year*. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  ieaue3t— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  anil  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  18ta 
246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MADE  BY 


Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

Norwich.  N.  Y. 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  &  Baltimore.  Md. 

Distributors 


USE  AN  IRELAND  HOIST 

With  Your 
Hay  Fork. 

It  will 
handle  hay 
quicker  and 
easier. 


WE  \  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
SE[[\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

tp\j  \CORRUGATED -PLAIN -V  CRIMP 
'  ^C*\  SHINCLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 

JN(J  j  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CCL 
Box  1231  —  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

WORLDS  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


MtMBROS. 


PAY  TtiL  FREIGHT  ft 
MILL'S,  MASSJ| 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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FT-MAR-VA  eastern  shore  md.  farms  for  sale 

1  Free  Catalog-  C.  E.  TURNER,  Federalsburs.  Md. 


i«[LP  FURNISHED  FREE  TO  EMPLOYERS — Herdsmen,  Poullrymen,  Mllli- 
H  crs  Teamsters,  Gardners,  QhluHeurs,  Couples,  Pnvale.  Commercial, 
Estates,'  Etc.  LANGER'S  (Agency)  421  6lh  Avenue  I  New  Turk  City. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  HELP  estates  and  farms. 

M-u-i-ied  and  single.  Written  references  required.  Call  if 
possible.  THE  FARMERS'  BUREAU  (AGENCY)  71  West  45lh  St.N.V.C. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 

O WASCO  BAG  CO*,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  He  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 

Farm  Help  Wanted  | 


WANTED — A  reliable  single  young  man  of  abil¬ 
ity  and  good  habits  and  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  all  branches  of  farming,  on  a  dairy  farm 
in  Southern  Connecticut;  excellent  room  and 
board  in  addition  to  cash  salary;  please  send 
references  and  state  wages  desired  In  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  3980,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker . 


WANTED — A  single  man  as  herdsman  on  dairy 
farm  in  Southern  Connecticut;  must  thorough¬ 
ly  understand  the  care  and  feeding  of  stock  and 
be  a  good  dry-hand  milker;  please  slate  cash 
wages  desired  in  addition  to  board  and  room,  and 
send  references  in  lirst  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3979,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feebleminded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Tbiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  Protestant,  white,  good  cook,  baker, 
no  laundry;  permanent  position  private  fami¬ 
ly  on  Long  Island  country  place;  wages  Site; 
give  references,  full  particulars  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4017,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm  by  the 
>ear;  must  be  first-class  milker  and  general 
farmer;  $75  and  usual  privileges.  BOX  530, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons, 
women  between  the  ages  of  35  to  35  years,  in 
good  physical  health;  applicants  must  have  had 
equivalent  of  second  year  high  school  education; 
must  be  active  and  of  good  moral  habits;  sal¬ 
ary  $60  to  $90  per  month  with  full  maintenance 
and  laundry;  located  in  Westchester  County,  40 
miles  from  New  York  City;  promotion  according 
to  ability  and  service;  for  complete  information 
apply  to  LEO  J.  PALMER,  M.  1)..  Superintend¬ 
ent,  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women, 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


REFINED  young  woman,  employed  or  studying 
in  New  York  City,  may  have  pleasant  ac¬ 
commodations;  home  privileges  for  part-time 
assistance  with  housework;  private  house,  yard, 
telephone;  references  exchanged.  MRS.  LAND, 
1336  Tinton  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Young  man  on  poultry  farm,  $40  per 
month  with  room  and  board  to  start.  LUST- 
GARTEN,  R.  D.  3,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Exeprienced  married  man  for  milk- 
house  on  modern  farm  making  grade  A  milk ; 
wages  $65  a  month,  house  and  privileges;^  only 
experienced  men  need  apply.  Address  BOX  138, 
York,  Pa.  f  _ 

WANTED — Housekeeper,  middle-aged,  for  small 
boarding-house;  state  wages.  MOUNTAIN’ 
SIDE  FARM,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  couple  for  large  farm  board¬ 
ing  bouse;  references  required;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  4100,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — In  Protestant  family  of  two,  middle- 
aged  working  housekeeper;  wages  $40;  family 
live  in  Middletown,  N.  Y.  in  Winter  and  in 
country  home  in  Summer.  ADVERTISER  41<i3, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  man  and  wife  on  a  small  farm; 

no  children;  man  must  understand  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  making  minor  repairs;  the  wife  as  cook; 
family  of  two  adults  and  one  child;  state  wages, 
age,  'nationality  and  references  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  4109,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
'  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


WANTED — Young  man  willing  to  do  a  good 
day's  work  and  wanting  to  learn  the  poultry 
business  (farm-raised  preferred),  and  should  be 
handy  with  tools;  $50  per  month  and  board; 
now  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  4110,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man  on  fruit  farm; 

state  wages  and  reference  first  letter.  ROY’S 
FRUIT  FARM,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  temperate  single  man  for  general 
farm  work;  steady  work  year  round;  board 
and  .room,  $85;  no  estate.  Address  BOX.  -i, 
Jericho,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — In  Long  Island  home  a  cook  and  also 
a  chambermaid-waitress;  intelligence  and  char¬ 
acter  more  necessary  than  experience;  high 
wages  for  right  people;  permanent;  write  fully. 
ADVERTISER  4113,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cook,  also  houseworker,  for  Long 
Island  estate;  no  laundry;  other  help  em¬ 
ployed;  salary  cook  $100,  other  $80;  permanent; 
no  ordinary  servant  type  need  apply;  write  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  411o, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  reliable  man,  general  farm 
work.  MRS.  C.  D.  KING,  Benson,  Vt. 


WANTED — Settled  married  couple,  no  children, 
for  permanent  position,  small  country  place; 
man  to  do  general  work,  milk  cow,  gardening, 
mow  lawn,  fruit  trees,  chores,  etc.;  wife  make 
butter,  occasionally  board  help;  $75,  house,  fuel, 
%ht.  city  water; 'Protestant  preferred.  W.  M. 
WEED,  Noroton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man,  Protestant;  help  reno¬ 
vate  old  farm  house  and  do  general  farming; 
bandy  with  tools  and  operate  Ford  son  tractor; 
house  and  privileges  furnished;  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ty.  ADVERTISER  4120,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  for  general  work,  small  farm.  BOX  103, 
Stamford,  Corm. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  work  wanted.  J.  WEDGWOOD.  Madi¬ 
son  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 


ELDERLY,  reliable  man  wants  gardening  or 
other  light  work  or  care  of  invalid.  A.  AM¬ 
BROSE,  Sherman  Mills,  Me. 


FIRST-CLASS  married  herdsman,  expert  band 
milker,  wants  to  change  position;  can  board 
one  man;  good  references.  Write,  A.  DEBOER, 
care  K.  V.  D.  Marel,  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  experienced,  wants  year  round  job 
on  fruit  farm.  ADVERTISER  4096,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTR YMAN,  single,  clean,  long  practical  pri¬ 
vate  and  commercial  training  all  branches.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4098,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  46,  experienced  worker; 

will  produce  profitable  results;  percentage 
proposition  on  over  1.300  layers  considered; 
please  give  particulars.  ADVERTISER  4099, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JOB  wanted,  single,  American,  age  40,  with 
mother;  experienced  dairy  farm-haml;  no 
drink;  can  give  reference;  state  wages  in  first 
letter;  can  go  to  any  Stale.  l’ERLEY  S.  PIKE, 
Mystic  P.  O.,  Conn. 

YOUNG  man,  34.  Hollander,  wants  position  on 
poultry  farm;  1  year  experience,  good  refer¬ 
ence;  salary  and  details  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4104,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  poultryman  with  general  farming 
knowledge;  (married,  no  children);  best  ref¬ 
erence  required.  ADVERTISER  4105,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  life  experience  in  all  branches 
of  farming;  having  been  herdsman,  poultry- 
man,  gardener,  third  year  at  present  position  as 
manager;  capable  of  taking  full  charge  and  as¬ 
suming  large  responsibility;  would  like  the 
building  up  of  an  estate  or  mismanaged  place; 
sober,  industrious,  hard  worker  who  understands 
his  business;  married,  American,  aged  35;  sal¬ 
ary  around  $2,000  a  year  with  usual  mainten¬ 
ance.  ADVERTISER  4106,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GERMAN,  married,  one  child,  milker  and  all 
around  man,  willing  worker,  experienced  with 
farm  machinery,  is  looking  for  position  by  June 
1;  all  year  round  job  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
4107,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  wants  position 
on  farm  or  estate;  experienced  in  all  branches; 
good  milker  and  chauffeur.  P.  ERICKSON,  care 
Charles  May,  253  South  Irving  St.,  Ridgewood, 
N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  26,  American;  2  years’ 
college  training,  5  years’  experience;  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  managed  1,500-bird  plant;  can  take 
full  charge  of  all  details  including  bookkeeping 
and  correspondence;  only  permanent  position 
with  good  opportunity  desired;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4108,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  23.  farm  bred,  ambitious  and 
with  clean  habits  wants  work  on  small  dairy 
farm  or  estate;  good  home  wanted.  ED 

KANIUS,  care  R.  Foortstra,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  no  children,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  wife  willing  to  board  help.  BOX  7560, 
Ardmore,  Pa. 


DAIRY  farmer  desires  position  or  rent  an 
equipped  dairy  farm  on  50-50  basis.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4072,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


JANITOR — A  middle-aged  white  man  desires 
position  as  janitor  of  large  school;  prefers  to 
handle  the  work  alone;  has  had  4  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  public  schools  and  can  furnish  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4111,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HELP,  poultry  cr  general  farm,  agricultural 
college  graduate.  A.  FONT,  154  E.  41st  St., 
New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  college  graduate;  man¬ 
aged  last  place  over  three  years;  A-l  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4116,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

YOUNG  man  desires  position  on  poultry  farm 
or  as  gardener’s  helper  on  private  estate;  ex¬ 
perienced.  EDWARD  NELSON,  195  Park  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  man.  single,  several  years’  experience, 
desires  position  on  poultry  farm;  state  particu¬ 
lars  first  letter,  ADOLF  RAGOTZKY ,  Risley, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  teamster  by  middle-aged 
man  on  private  estate  where  a  reliable  man 
would  be  appreciated;  good  horse  man;  perma¬ 
nent  place  desired:  best  references;  disengaged 
June  1.  ADVERTISER  4118,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  Scandinavian,  practical,  middle- 
aged,  good  references;  married,  have  no  chil¬ 
dren;  wants  steady  position  with  good  house; 
wife  will  assist.  ADVERTISER  4119,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  dairy  farm  manager  open  for  a 
position;  life  experience  and  training;  mar¬ 
ried.  small  family;  experienced  in  all  branches 
of  farming,  milk  production,  rotation  of  crops, 
handling  help,  etc.;  best  references  from  for¬ 
mer  employers.  ADVERTISER  4114,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


210  ACRES  in  Catskills,  on  State  road,  suitable 
for  boys’  camp,  club  or  private  residence;  main 
building  12  rooms,  2  baths,  improvements,  ten¬ 
ant  house  5  rooms,  bath;  large  barn,  laying 
house,  brooder,  tool,  duck,  ice  houses,  farm  im¬ 
plements;  cost  $25,000,  for  sale  $15,000;  this 
price  would  not  build  the  main  building,  all  in 
first-class  condition.  O.  M.  VAIL,  280  Parkside 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Nursery  of  the  late  J.  F.  Jones, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  65  acres  of  land  under  cultiva¬ 
tion;  large  number  of  hardy  nut  trees  including 
new  varieties  developed  by  Mr.  Jones;  also  num¬ 
ber*  of  budded  cherry  and  fruit  tree  seedlings  for 
next  Fall  and  Spring  delivery;  nursery  in  tine 
running  condition,  with  well  established  busi¬ 
ness;  unusual  business  opportunity.  Address, 
MRS.  J.  F.  JONES,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


65-ACRE  farm,  30  acres  planted  to  potatoes;  im¬ 
proved  residence:  fully  equipped,  stock  and 
tools;  $22,500.  SAMUEL  E.  BENNETT,  Cran- 
bury,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  married  man  with  plenty  of  help  avail¬ 
able,  would  like  to  rent  a  large  dairy  farm 
on  shares;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  4062, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Country  home,  9  rooms  and  one 
acre  land.  P.  F.  LYNCH,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Dan¬ 
bury,  Ccnn. 


FARM  opportunity — By  reason  of  pending  fore¬ 
closure  arising  out  of  unavoidable  circum¬ 
stances  one  of  the  best  farms  in  Western  New 
York  will  be  offered  at  foreclosure  sale  at  Al¬ 
bion.  N.  Y.,  June  8.  1928.  This  farm  of  156 
acres  situated  %  mile  off  the  Million  Dollar 
Highway  just  outside  of  Albion  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  farms  obtainable.  15  acres  ex¬ 
cellent  bearing  apple  orchard,  17  acres  young 
orchard,  68  acres  Winter  wheat  with  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  over  2,000-bushel  harvest  this  season. 
Beautiful  old  colonial  house,  modern  improve¬ 
ment  and  electric  lights.  Farm  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  in  every  respect.  Bank  will  aid  in  fi¬ 
nancing  reliable  purchaser  at  a  5%  rate.  Seldom 
is  there  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a  farm  of 
such  character  under  these  conditions.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK  OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
Inquire,  George  H.  Miller,  Agent,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  cheap — Am  going  out  of  business, 
reason  old  age;  water  power  feed  mill,  42x70 
two-story  grocery  store  attached  12-room  dwel¬ 
ling,  chicken  house,  one  cow  barn,  garden,  stor¬ 
age  sheds  30x60,  5-room  dwelling,  chicken  house, 
garage,  acre  of  ground;  dwelling  bouse,  13 
rooms,  fully  furnished,  lot  120x175,  barn,  ga¬ 
rage,  ice-liouse,  chicken  house;  warehouse  on 
railroad  track  30x100,  two  stories;  will  sell  all 
or  separate  to  suit  buyer.  CYRUS  GRAY, 
Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  lease  for  2  years,  option  to  buy, 
village  borne,  6  to  7  rooms,  3  to  7  acres,  close 
to  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  property  to  have  water,  elec¬ 
tricity,  fruit,  shade  trees,  on  State  road,  near 
school;  consider  only  property  that  is  located  in 
the  village.  ADVERTISER  4117,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


VV  lUJUlAM  11. 


N.  J. 


1  Alvbll; 


Aionmoiitn  Junction, 


FINE  extracted  honey,  10-lb.  pail,  within  third 
zone,  clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon,  de¬ 
livered.' third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


~JJest  w,m.e>  *6.60  w  lbs.;  buckwheat, 
$o.40,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  granulated, 
$2  postpaid;  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
I.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10-lb.  pail, 
xi. 90;  paid  to  third  zone;  sample,  10c.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 0-rooyi  house,  all  improvements; 

fruit;  lot  100x300;  for  particulars  write  E. 
ZIBELL,  Montvale,  N.  J. 


truivii.  noney,  otena  dark,  5  lbs.,  80  cents,  pos- 
tage  prepaid  into  third  zone.  HUGH  (i. 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-aere  dairy  farm,  excellent  soil; 

good  buildings,  plenty  of  water,  big  stream; 
65  miles  from  New  York  City.  HERMAN 
KRAMER,  Blooming  Grove,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  60  acres  on  good  road  near 
town  for  a  beautiful  Summer  home  or  tourist 
campsite.  ADVERTISER  4097,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  and  truck  farm  for  sale  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  of  Maryland;  52  acres,  35  cultivated; 
1*4  miles  from  Denton,  a  county  seat  town  on 
railroad;  within  100  yards  of  paved  State  high¬ 
way;  A-l  soil,  lays  well;  fine  water;  nice  shade 
trees  and  fruit  for  home  use;  good  neighbors; 
some  good  poultry  buildings;  old  7-room,  2-story 
frame  bouse  of  little  value,  but  habitable  and 
in  fair  repair;  price  $2,500,  terms  $1,500  cash 
or  half  cash  and  the  buyer  assumes  a  5  per 
cent  government  mortgage  of  $1,000  with  25 
years  to  run;  if  6  per  cent  is  paid  until  maturity 
this  pays  off  principal  as  well  as  interest  by 
amortization  under  the  Federal  loan  plan;  large 
quantities  of  eggs  are  shipped  daily  to  New 
Y'ork  City  from  many  successful  poultry  farms 
around  Denton  with  its  advantages  of  milder 
climate,  lower  cost  for  land,  taxes,  feed,  labor, 
etc.,  as  compared  with  further  north;  a  well- 
located,  worth  while  farm,  truthfully  described 
and  offered  at  a  substantial  sacrifice  by  non¬ 
resident  owner:  can  show  photos  and  meet  any¬ 
one  interested  by  appointment  anywhere  in  New 
York  City.  J.  E.  BAINES,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


FARM — 85  acres,  50  tillable,  15  timber,  20  pas¬ 
ture,  fruit;  farm  machinery,  team  horses, 
large  modern  house,  some  furniture;  necessary 
outbuildings;  all  in  fine  cqndition;  splendid 
property  at  low  price.  G.  H.  COOK,  Canaan, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 20  acres  land,  12-room  house,  4  and 
6-room  bungalows;  all  improvements;  barn, 
ice  house,  chicken  house:  good  country  home  for 
city  party.  WM.  GREGORY,  R.  D.  3,  Mill- 
brook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Bungalow,  Central  Nyack;  wa¬ 
ter,  light,  large  chicken  coop;  for  particulars, 
write  ALICE  MILLER,  413  Howe  Ave.,  Passaic, 
N.  J. 


xlULxV  vjAKL/Li-N  c,  j5UCal<lllQ, 


FOR  SALE — Invalid  or  freight  hand  elevator, 
600-lb.  capacity;  good  condition.  SIDNEY 
CROUN'SE,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


"  •'  1  r-i  i <  liter  null  machinery  complete  ex¬ 

cept  power;  must  be  in  first-class  condition. 
JERICHO  CIDER  MILLS,  Jericho,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Parents  to  adopt  six-year-old  or¬ 
phan  boy  of  American  parentage;  he  is  sturdy, 
full  of  life  and  likes  the  country  and  animals; 
if  you  are  interested,  write  to  CORNELIA  M 
OUGHELTKEE,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York 
City.  References  exchanged. 


COLLECTOR  wants  antique  fire  arms,  cash  or 
trade.  COLLECTOR,  23  Osborne  St.,  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Used  concrete  mixer,  1-bag  size  pre¬ 
ferred.  A.  LOHSE,  West  Norwood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Mount  Gilead  hydraulic  cider  press, 
Fairbanks-Morse  oil  engine,  apple  graters, 
peeling  machines,  cement  blocking  machine.  MAX 
KLUEGEL,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 


GRIST  MILL  machinery,  Roller  buckwheat 
shucker,  cleaner,  polisher,  little  used;  rye 
and  wheat  cleaner  and  polisher;  elevators,  shaft¬ 
ing,  grass,  two-run  burr  stones,  etc.,  at  one- 
quarter  cost.  A.  L.  WRIGHT,  Furling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  take  to  board  children  on  farm  for 
Summer.  PETER  LAHTI,  Box  123,  Shusban, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 40  horsepower  higli-pressure  boiler, 
used  10  days;  no  reasonable  offer  refused. 
H.  J.  BROWN,  R.  D.  2,  South  New  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 40  4S-ineb  diameter  Burt  building 
ventilators;  ideal  for  installation  on  barns, 
cold  storage  plants,  dry  houses,  etc. ;  $5  each, 
f.o.b.  Rochester,  while  they  last.  STECHKR 
LITHOGRAPHIC  CO.,  274  N.  Goodman  St., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  orchard,  165  acres;  6,500  12-year-old 
bearing  trees;  Stayman  Winesaps,  Yorks, 
Grimes  Goldens,  Williams  Early  Reds,  Jona¬ 
thans;  new  bean  sprayer;  good  buildings;  on 
paved  State  highway  and  beautiful  river;  $45,- 
000  property,  sacrifice  price  $14,000;  satisfac¬ 
tory  terms.  SALE  PICKENS,  Berlin,  Md. 


POULTRY  farm  and  filling  station,  4*4  acres; 

6-room  house,  electric  lights,  good  water, 
phone,  pullets,  playground,  etc. ;  on  main  stone 
road;  $3,500,  terms.  JOHN  N.  GORDYT,  Snow 
Hill,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm,  100  acres,  German¬ 
town,  N.  Y'.;  modern  10-room  house,  all  con¬ 
veniences;  two  tenant  houses:  adequate  barn 
buildings;  terms  and  further  details  consult  own¬ 
er.  O.  T.  MOORE,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 8  acres,  house,  barn,  henhouse,  ga¬ 
rage,  on  Chenango  trail;  write  for  details; 
$1,500.  S.  H.  CATLIN,  R.  3,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


A  REAL  farm  for  sale,  a  money-making  farm; 

my  Cronthorn  stock  farm  in  the  village  of 
Milford,  Otsego  County,  is  for  sale;  about  225 
acres  of  river  flats,  fine  buildings,  50  tuber¬ 
culin  tested  cows,  very  fine;  all  farming  tools; 
am  70  and  not  able  to  run  it.  GEORGE  D. 
CULVER,  Milford,  N.  Y. 


PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Yr. — 511  acres,  right  near 
State  road;  400  acres  perfectly  level,  balance 
rolling;  large  stream,  almost  a  river,  right 
through  property;  wonderful  dairy  farm  for  75 
years;  now  operating;  suitable  also  camp  or 
club;  asking  price  $14,000  but  must  be  sold; 
easv  terms;  brokers  protected;  owner.  SAMUEL 
DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — High-class  tea  room  near  Danbury, 
Conn.;  plenty  business,  beautiful  place;  act 
quick.  ADVERTISER  4101,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HAVE  700  pullets,  wish  to  rent  chicken  farm 
with  buildings;  capacity  for  1,000  or  more. 
ADVERTISER  4103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Village  farm  on  State  highway 
near  two  large  Massachusetts  cities,  35  miles 
from  Boston;  nine-room  house  with  electric 
lights,  furnace,  large  barn,  double  garage,  all 
in  excellent  repair;  modern  poultry  plant,  3,000 
capacity;  700  apple  trees  and  lot  of  other  fruit; 
large  lot  pine  timber;  sacrifice  price,  $14,000, 
on  account  poor  health.  C.  R.  QUIMBY’,  Atkin¬ 
son,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  development  lot;  electricity, 
telephone,  main  highway,  Erie  Railroad,  large 
lake  available;  50  miles  from  New  York;  price 
reasonable  to  quick  buyer.  BOX  46,  Chester, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — House,  9  acres  of  land  situated  in 
center  of  small  town;  modern  house,  elec¬ 
tricity,  furnace,  hardwood  floors,  two  blocks 
from  high  school,  bus  and  railroad  service;  an 
Ideal  place  for  poultry  or  light  farming.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  287,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  farm  suitable  raising 
chickens ;  state  full  particulars,  enclose  pic¬ 
ture,  ADVERTISER  4115,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  at  Bellport,  farm  150  acres;  125  un¬ 
der  cultivation,  about  1%  miles  road  frontage; 
used  for  past  10  years  for  potatoes  and  cauli¬ 
flower:  price  reasonable.  Address  T.  D.  LAW- 
I.ES,  688  Lincoln  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  farm, 
about  50  acres,  with  brook,  near  good  road, 
within  40  miles  of  New  York:  New  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred.  G.  SCARZELLO,  315  9th  St„  Union 
City,  N.  J. 


W7YNTED — Elderly  couple  or  two  lady  boarders 
for  July  and  August.  Apply  to  MRS.  G.  E. 
LOVELAND,  Essex,  Vt, 
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SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

which  any  man,  woman  or  child 
can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 
By  CAPTAIN  E.  ARM1TAGE  McCANN 

Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings 
Colored  Frontispiece 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

Price  $2.50  Net  each 

How  to  Make  Worth- 
While  Models  of 
Decorative  Ships 

VOLUME  I 


VOLUME  II 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  outstanding  ability  of  the  : 
Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread  Bal-  s 
loon  to  translate  engine-  and  brak-  * 
ing- power  into  positive  getaway  s 
and  stop  is  a  plus  value  built  into  a  s 
tii*e  remarkable  for  its  other  virtues  s 
of  economy,  dependability  and  § 
good  looks 


Man  to  man 


You’re  dealing  face  to  face  and  man  to  man 
when  you  buy  a  Goodyear  Tire. 

Your  home -town  dealer  who  sells  this  tire 
knows  it  to  be  the  finest  tire  money  can  buy- 

You  can  look  it  over  before  you  pay  down 
your  money -see  for  yourself  how  out¬ 
standing  is  its  value. 

And  the  Goodyear  Dealer  will  make  sure  it 
is  the  right  size  and  type  of  tire  for  your 
car,  will  mount  it  on  the  rim  for  you,  and 
fill  it  with  air. 

Long  after  you  have  bought  this  tire,  he 
will  help  you  give  it  proper  care,  so  that 
you  will  get  all  the  mileage  built  into  it 
at  the  factory. 

Just  try  it  next  time  and  you  will  see  why 
"more  people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on 
any  other  kind,  ” 


Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you—' whether  you  want 
the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Goodyear,  the 
most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  thoroughly 
dependable  but  lower-priced  Goodyear  Pathfinder  ii 


The  Greatest  Name  in  Rubber 


Copyright  1928,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  U1C. 


Put  your 
Model  T  Ford 
in  shape  for 
thousands  of  miles 
of  additional  service 

MORE  than  eight  million  Model  T  Fords  are  still  in 
active  service  and  many  of  them  can  be  put  in  shape  for 
two,  three  and  five  more  years  of  service — and  even 
longer — at  very  small  cost. 

The  following  list  gives  the  approximate  labor  charges 
for  reconditioning  the  Model  T  Ford — 

Engine 

Tune  motor  (including  replacement  of  commutator  case. 


brush  and  vibrator  points  if  necessary)  $  1.00 

Grind  valves  and  clean  carbon  ------  3.75 

Overhaul  carburetor  -  --  --  --  -  1.50 

Reline  detachable  car  transmission  bands  -  1.50 

Install  new  pistons  or  connecting  rods  ...  -  6.00 

Tighten  all  main  bearings  -------  6.00 


Overhaul  motor  and  transmission  -  $20.00  to  25.00 

Rear  System 


Replace  rear  axle  assembly  ------  2.50 

Install  universal  joint  -  --  --  --  -  3.00 

Reline  brake  shoes  -  --  --  --  -  1.50 

Tighten  rear  radius  rod  -------  -60 

Replace  rear  axle  shaft,  drive  shaft  pinion,  or  drive 

gear  -  --  --  --  --  --  5.00 

Overhaul  complete  rear  axle  assembly  ...  $5.75  to  7.00 

Rebush  spring  and  perches .  1.75 

Oil  and  graphite  springs  -------  3.00 

Front  System 

Overhaul  front  axle  -------  $4.00  to  5.00 

Rebush  spindle  bodies  and  arms  (both  sides)  -  -  2.50 

Replace  or  straighten  spindle  connecting  rod  -  -  .75 

Tighten  radius  rod  or  steering  ball  cap  -  JCO 

Tighten  all  sockets  and  joints  of  front  end  -  -  -  1.50 

Replace  front  spring  tie  bolt  or  new  leaf  -  -  -  2.50 

Straighten  front  axle  -  --  --  --  -  1.50 


Chassis 

Tighten  all  nuts  and  bolts  -------  3.00 


Replace  rear  fender  -  --  --  --  -  1.75 

Overhaul  steering  gear  - .  3.50 

Repair  muffler  -  --  --  --  --  1.00 

Overhaul  radiator  -  ------  7.50 

Line  up  front  wheels  -  --  --  --  -  .50 

Repaint  Coupe  -  --  --  --  --  25.00 

Repaint  Sedan  -  --  --  --  --  25.00 

Repaint  Touring  Car  -  --  --  --  -  20.00 

Reupholster  Runabout .  8.00 

Reupholster  Touring  Car  -------  15.00 

Repair  seat  cushion  -  --  --  --  -  2.50 

Replace  top  deck  (Coupe  or  Sedan)  -----  4.00 

Overhaul  starting  motor .  3.00 

Overhaul  generator  -  --  --  --  -  2.60 


These  prices  are  approximate  and  are  for  labor  only, 
because  the  number  of  necessary  parts  needed  depends 
on  the  condition  of  each  car.  The  charge  for  these  parts 
is  low,  however,  because  of  the  established  Ford  low* 
price  policy. 

So  that  you  may  get  the  greatest  use  from  your  Model 
T  Ford  over  the  longest  period  of  time,  we  suggest  that 
you  take  the  car  to  the  nearest  Ford  dealer  and  have  him 
estimate  on  the  cost  of  putting  it  in  good  shape.  A  very 
small  expenditure  may  be  the  means  of  giving  you  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  additional  service. 


Ford  Motor  Company 

Detroit,  Mich, 
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Successful  Potato  Growing  in  New  England 


Part  I 

THE  Spring  of  1923  two  brothers 
arrived  in  a  quiet  little  village  of 
Hartford  County,  Conn.,  who  had  be¬ 
hind  them  an  enviable  record  as  po¬ 
tato  growers,  and  who  were  destined 
to  make  potatoes  the  principal  field 
crop  of  that  fertile  section.  These  men  were  the 
Daigle  brothers — Louis  and  Adlord.  They  were  born 
at  Fort  Kent,  Maine,  of  Acadian  French  ancestry 
and  the  sons  of  successful  potato  growers.  They 
had  been  raised  on  a  farm  where  the  potato  was  the 
chief  source  of  income,  and  no  mean  income  at  that. 
There  they  shouldered  their  share  of  the  many 
branches  of  the  work  and  mastered  its  details.  Fort 
Kent,  however,  was  a  long  distance  from  market. 
Fertilizer  was  a  necessity  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  it  had  to  be  hauled  made  it  ex¬ 
tremely  costly. 

The  boys  then  turned  their  attention 
to  other  localities.  They  first  went  to 
Putnam,  Conn.,  where  they  tried  out 
the  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  potato 
growing  methods  on  Connecticut  soil. 

During  the  entire  time  they  averaged 
240  measured  bushels  to  the  acre  on  a 
60-acre  farm  all  planted  to  potatoes. 

Considering  the  season,  this  was  far 
higher  than  the  usual  acreage  produc¬ 
tion  in  Connecticut  at  that  time.  They 
now  average  an  annual  potato  area  of 
approximately  30  acres.  On  this  land 
they  have  annually  produced  upwards 
of  400  bushels  to  the  acre,  placing  them 
among  the  foremost  potato  growers  of 
the  State.  One  achievement  worthy  of 
particular  mention  is  that  for  thx-ee 
consecutive  years  they  planted  the 
same  10-acre  tract  to  potatoes,  produc¬ 
ing  on  it  in  1027  an  average  acreage  of 
420  bushels  which  was  a  trifle  better 
than  the  1926  crop  on  the  same  piece 
of  ground. 

Not  only  do  Daigle  Brothers  produce 
large  crops,  but  the  quality  is  of  the 
very  best.  The  size  runs  fairly  uni¬ 
form.  a  little  better  than  the  standard 
market  size.  The  surfaces  are  smooth 
and  firm.  Even  the  largest  potatoes 
are  solid  through  and  through,  there 
being  no  hollow  centers.  Both  for  tex¬ 
ture  and  flavor,  their  table  stock  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  During  the  past  two  years  they 
have  conducted,  in  addition  to  the  Con¬ 
necticut  farm,  a  40-acre  potato  tract  at 
Fort  Kent,  Maine,  on  which  they  have 
grown  stock  for  seed  exclusively,  chief¬ 
ly  to  meet  their  own  planting  require¬ 
ments  and  the  needs  of  a  few  growers. 

In  order  to  secure  the  very  best  avail¬ 
able  seed  for  his  Maine  farm,  Louis 
Daigle  has  spent  every  moment  of 
available  time  between  crops,  traveling 
in  practically  every  potato-growing  dis¬ 
trict  from  Florida  to  the  distant  north¬ 
ern  reaches  of  Canada — so  far,  in  fact, 
that  roads  were  behind  him  and  he  fol¬ 
lowed  trails  into  desolate  wilderness 
in  pursuit  of  men  who,  he  had  been 
led  to  believe,  produced  potatoes  of 
very  superior  quality.  Being  an  expert 
judge,  he  then  knew  exactly  upon 
whom  to  call  to  get  the  highest  quality 
seed  which  could  be  purchased.  When 
he  started  out  on  a  seed  hunting  mission,  he  went 
directly  to  his  goal.  He  wasted  no  time  at  hotels,  as 
his  little  sedan  carried  as  comfortable  and  complete 
a  home  as  one  could  desire  to  have.  He  and  his  wife, 
who  usually  is  his  traveling  companion,  are  excel¬ 
lent  camp  cooks. 

The  Daigles  are  modest,  home  and  family  loving 
men,  never  inclined  to  discuss  their  achievements 
and  never  to  overestimate  them.  One  thing  they  in¬ 
tensely  dislike  about  press  reporting  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  exaggeration. 

"Tell  the  exact  truth,”  is  their  warning.  “If  you 
can’t  do  that  make  your  report  a  little  less  than  the 
actual  rather  than  more,  because,  you  know,  many 
a  good  fellow  has  been  misled  by  exaggerated  re¬ 
ports  of  some  agricultural  achievement,  and  has 
plunged  headlong  into  it  believing  that  it  offered 
him  fabulous  opportunity,  and  when  he  had  lost 


what  he  had  invested  in  it,  discovered  too  late  that 
the  whole  yarn  was  not  possible  in  the  first  place.” 

The  writer  interviewed  these  growers  separately 
concerning  their  methods  of  raising  potatoes.  Living 
for  five  years  across  the  street  from  the  big  two- 
family  farmhouse  where  reside  the  neighborly 
Daigle  brothers,  I  have  observed  with  genuine  per¬ 
sonal  interest  their  efficient  methods  from  season  to 
season.  I  am  convinced  without  a  doubt  that  their 
success  has  been  due  to  their  persistent,  capable, 
hard  and  faithful  work,  coupled  with  a  policy  of 
absolutely  square  dealing,  quick  and  efficient  service 
and  constant  effort  to  have  pleased  and  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  Whatever  they  do  they  leave  the  impression 
that  they  practice  always  the  old  adage,  “Whatever 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.” 


Cultivation,  Showing  Ridging  Method.  Fig.  335 


Spraying  on  Field  That  Produced  More  Than  450  Bushels  Per  Acre.  Fig.  336 


Part  of  Ten-acre  Field  Planted  Third  Consecutive  Year  to  Potatoes.  Fig.  337 


toes  in  Maine.  In  order  that  we  make  fewer  mis¬ 
takes  in  planting  in  Connecticut,  we  conferred  with 
the  County  Agent  and  authorities  from  Storrs  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  As  there  were  already  some  very 
productive  potato  farms  in  Conecticut,  they  were  in 
a  position  to  help  us.  They  did  so  generously.  Their 
painstaking  aid  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
success  which  we  have  had  with  potato  growing  in 
this  section.” 

“Of  course,”  he  continued,  “the  first  important 
question  to  consider  is  seed.  Certified  seed  is  best, 
but  that  is  not  enough.  It  is  necessary  to  know  by 
whom  it  is  grown.  Buy  only  such  seed  as  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  grower  who  has  established  a  reputation 
for  quality  stock  and  fair  dealing.  Each  year  the 
agricultural  colleges  show  up  the  reliable  growers, 
and  unless  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  seed  potato  market,  it  is  advisable 
to  consult  these  authorities  before  buy¬ 
ing.  Practically  all  seed  potatoes  used 
here  are  northern  grown.  During  the 
past  few  years  there  has  been  such  a 
vast  increase  in  the  number  of  acres  de¬ 
siring  certification  on  potato  seed  that 
the  number  of  government  inspectors, 
although  increased,  have  been  unable 
fully  to  qualify  certified  stock,  so  much 
of  its  real  worth  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  grower. 

“Soil  conditions  vary,  but  generally 
speaking,  a  gravelly  loam  is  best  suited 
to  potato  growing.  It  drains  well  and 
makes  a  uniform  distribution  of  the 
nutritive  elements  contained  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizer.  As  weather  conditions  differ 
to  such  an  extent  from  year  to  year,  it. 
is  hard  to  tell  just  what  kind  of  soil 
will  produce  the  best  crop.  This  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  wet  season 
requires  a  well-drained  location,  while 
in  a  season  of  drought,  low,  moisture 
retaining  ground  would  be  an  advan¬ 
tage. 

“Throughout  New  England,  soil 
needs  thorough  fertilization  in  order  to 
produce  even  average  crops.  The  best 
method,  in  our  opinion,  for  fertilizing 
potato  land,  is  to  plow  in  a  heavy 
clover  sod  in  the  Fall.  If  available,  a 
top-dressing  of  barnyard  manure  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  valuable.  Even  though  land 
has  been  so  treated,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  from  1,800  lbs.  to  a  ton  of  high- 
grade  commercial  fertilizer  to  the  acre 
to  produce  a  paying  crop  of  quality 
potatoes.  We  have  used  successfully 
grades  4-8-4,  4-8-6  and  5-8-7,  but  have 
had  the  best  results  in  this  locality 
with  5-8-7,  the  added  chemicals  paying 
for  themselves  by  materially  increasing 
production.  As  the  fertilizer  problem 
is  the  potato  grower’s  biggest  bugbear, 
it  is  the  one  to  which  we  have  given 
our  most  careful  attention.  We  do  not 
buy  fertilizer  on  time.  We  pay  cash 
for  raw  chemicals  and  do  our  own  mix¬ 
ing.  We  buy  nothing  but  the  best  avail¬ 
able  materials,  but  exert  great  care  to 
be  very  thorough  in  our  mixing  and 
avoid  any  needless  waste  through  floor 
cracks  and  similar  places.  There  are, 
however,  several  reasons  why  this  plan, 
in  some  cases  might  not  prove  an 
economy,  such  as  growing  potatoes  on 


“Mr.  Daigle,”  the  interviewer  said,  “you  have  now 
spent  10  years  growing  potatoes  in  Connecticut  and 
producing  seed  suitable  for  planting  in  this  section. 
Would  you  outline  your  plan  and  method  for  the 
benefit  of  local  farmers?” 

“Certainly,”  responded  Mr.  Daigle,  “if  the  things 
we  have  found  out  would  be  of  any  use  to  them  we’d 
gladly  pass  them  along.  Of  course  we  do  not  know 
it  all.  Our  methods  may  not  be  the  best  for  grow¬ 
ing  potatoes,  but  they  have  given  us  the  best  results 
of  any  we  have  yet  tried.  We  are  always  on  the 
alert  to  learn  better  ways,  so  each  season  sees  some 
improvement  in  our  methods.  When  we  first  came  to 
this  State  we  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it.  We  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  soil  or  other  handicaps  to  be 
overcome.  We  realized  the  convenient  location  as 
related  to  markets  and  sources  of  fertilizer  supply, 
but  that  was  about  all.  We  knew  how  to  grow  pota¬ 


a  small  scale  or  where  there  might  be  any  possibility 
of  careless  handling.”  Helen  n.  tjpson. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


The  Sheep  Industry  Past  and  Future 

I  WRITE  on  this  subject  because  we  are  short  on 
this  very  essential  industry,  and  because  many 
in  it  now  do  not  understand  why,  nor  the  means  to 
help  make  it  standard  like  our  other  animal  inter¬ 
ests.  We  are  short  on  others  also,  but  since  the  op¬ 
erators  have  taken  heart,  it  is  likely  that  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  it  will  have  more  force.  The  present  status 
of  sheep  we  understand,  but  for  their  success  in  fu¬ 
ture  it  is  necessary  to  know  their  past  history. 

This  takes  for  granted  that  a  successful  American 
sheep  industry,  growing  an  ample  supply  of  wool  to 
clothe  Americans,  is  needed  not  only  for  the  fibei  s 
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but  to  help  balance  our  one-sided  production.  There 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  farmers  except  money- 
shortage,  brought  on  by  growing  too  much  of  some 
things,  while  they  neglected  others  in  whole  or  part. 
We  remember  when  this  land  grew  all  the  wool  its 
people  needed.  The  whole  East  had  hundreds  of 
sheep  where  there  are  ten  now,  and  the  Middle  West 
had  hundreds  where  it  now  has  scores.  Here  were 
all  these  sheep  for  a  population  less  than  half  what 
it  is  now.  Then  the  industry  began  to  run  on  snags 
and  numbers  have  decreased  ever  since. 

Until  1870  there  was  enough  home-grown  wool, 
even  of  much  lighter  yield  per  sheep,  to  clothe  all, 
but  since  then  one  tribulation  after  another  has  fol¬ 
lowed  them.  Manufacturers  wanting  a  duty  to  keep 
out  foreign  cloth  inveigled  wool  growers  into  the  be¬ 
lief  that  their  interests  were  identical  and  got  then- 
help  to  get  a  tariff  on  both  wool  and  cloth.  It 
proved  a  bone  of  contention,  and  has  continued  that 
to  date.  The  duty  on  cloth  has  been  realized,  but 
has  been  of  no  use  on  wool.  Some  politicians  to  show 
their  pretended  interest  in  wool  growers,  continually 
advocated  wool  duty,  but  not  one  referred  to  the 
fact  that  it  never  came  the  grower's  way.  The  ir¬ 
regular  market  for  wool  forgot  to  add  on  that  duty, 
but  the  manufacturer  never  neglected  to  add  both  it 
and  the  duty  on  cloth  to  the  price.  Other  politi¬ 
cians  to  show  their  solicitude  about  the  public  being 
the  victims  of  the  rapacious  sheepmen  harped  on  the 
“robber  tariff,”  and  because  the  growers  were  easier 
marks  than  the  manufacturers,  they  were  the  vic¬ 
tims. 

This  persistent,  perpetual  warring  set  the  public 
against  the  sheepmen,  and  since  they  were  not  in 
shape  to  defend  themselves  against  platform  and 
press  it  was  a  continual  injury  to  wool  sales.  Now, 
even  when  some  of  that  contention  has  died  a  natu¬ 
ral  death,  there  is  the  most  irregular  market  for 
wool  of  any  commodity  sold  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  spite  of  a  duty  of  31  cents  a  pound  on  scoured 
wool,  much  has  been  bought  at  higher  figures  than 
quotations  here  at  the  same  dates.  Then  worse  than 
this  tariff  and  bad  feeling  has  been  the  substitution 
of  wool  refuse,  and  other  less  valuable  fibers,  all  go¬ 
ing  to  the  ultimate  consumers  under  the  forgery  of 
the  term  “all  wool.”  The  sheepmen  with  their  in¬ 
vestments,  intelligent  care  and  labor  have  competed 
with  the  junkman,  the  cotton  grower,  the  Hindu 
coolie's  jute  and  anybody  that  has  fibers  which  wool 
would  carry. 

Wool  was  practically  a  despised  product  until  the 
Great  War,  when  the  world  awakened  to  its  value 
and  scarcity.  Government  and  business  began  to 
have  some  respect  for  it,  but,  better  still,  a  psycho¬ 
logical  uplift  came  to  owners  of  sheep  who  had  ex¬ 
perienced  a  lifetime  of  depression.  Readers  can  com¬ 
pare  the  care  and  value  of  sheep  now  with  that  of 
a  decade  previous.  That  uplift  of  sheepmen  has 
had  more  to  do  with  advanced  prices  than  all  other- 
causes.  What  they  need  is  more  uplift,  and  that  is 
the  object  of  this  writing.  Sheep  have  too  many 
handicaps  yet,  different  from  any  other  kind  of  ani¬ 
mals,  grains,  vegetables  or  any  farm  product,  and 
sheepmen  must  combat  them  for  success.  They  need 
more  uplift. 

Let  readers  try  to  imagine  substitution  of  any 
farm  product  equal  to  the  substitution  of  wool  by 
shoddy,  cotton  and  things  of  less  value.  Try  wheat. 
Suppose  some  crook  used  screenings,  corn,  oats  and 
less  valuable  materials  and  turned  the  mess  on  the 
market  for  “all  wheat  flour.”  Then  suppose  all  the 
millers  got  at  it  and  the  government  winked  at  it. 
No  more  wheat  would  then  he  bought  from  the  grow¬ 
ers  than  would  carry  base  materials.  Wheat  grow¬ 
ing  would  languish,  the  price  would  be  irregular,  and 
we  would  have  another  deficit  industry,  with  a  big¬ 
ger  surplus  of  ones  at  par,  and  lower  prices  for  all. 
On  the  other  hand  suppose  but  one-third  of  our  de¬ 
mand  for  wheat  was  grown  here,  like  the  wool 
shortage,  and  there  was  also  a  world  shortage  like 
wool.  What  would  wheat  bring  from  trucks  at  the 
separators,  or  the  barns  where  little  bunches  were 
stored?  Try  any  other  farm  product  and  use  sub¬ 
stitutes  with  impunity.  Do  I  make  a  case? 

Another  small  handicap  is  that  some  speakers  and 
writers  seeing  sheep  more  prosperous  than  in  the 
past  are  prophets  of  evil.  Even  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington  some  man  stated  near¬ 
ly  three  years  ago  that  sheep  were  “approaching  the 
end  of  a  period  of  high  prices.”  Since  that  another 
one  caused  heavy  loss  for  the  cotton  men,  so  the  habit 
has  a  quietus  there.  Here  is  one  now  from  a  man 
in  government  pay  to  encourage  Michigan  farmers, 
‘‘It  is  probable  that  we  will  see  during  the  next  two 
or  three  years  declining  prices  for  lambs.  The  man 
about  to  engage  in  sheep  raising  should  be  very  care¬ 
ful  about  his  purchases.”  Many  who  own  no  sheep 


have  been  warning  about  impending  disaster  for 
years,  but  think  of  the  industry  being  “wounded  in 
the  house  of  its  friends”  by  men  paid  from  our  tax 
money.  The  consolation  is  that  no  one  believes  it. 

Too  many  clothing  merchants  who  were  selling  in¬ 
different  woolens  have  put  blame  for  price  charged 
on  the  sheepmen  and  the  tariff.  There  has  been  a 
conspiracy  against  sheep  not  equaled  by  all  opposi¬ 
tion  to  other  farm  animals  and  products,  but  the 
hope  that  has  grown  in  the  hearts  of  the  sheepmen 
will  gradually  overcome  some  of  the  troubles.  We 
need  more  sheep  for  the  good  of  the  farms,  to  clothe 
citizens  with  home-grown  wool,  and  we  need  more 
sheepmen  to  help  lift  the  industry  to  the  power  and 
respect  of  our  other  industries.  Good  food  is  man’s 
primary  need,  and  good  clothing  is  a  close  second. 
The  future  is  bright  if  operators  are  awake  and  do 
their  part  in  uplifting  it.  The  present  psychology 
will  hold  unless  a  national  panic  strikes,  but  then 
sheep  will  be  as  profitable  as  anything  on  the  farm. 

Now  that  lamb  price  is  fair,  and  men  are  inclined 
to  increase  them,  there  should  be  efforts  for  a  larger 
market.  It  is  likely  the  demand  may  grow  with  the 
increase,  but  we  should  encourage  that  demand  any¬ 
how.  Western  men  have  propaganda  and  the  effects 
of  it  have  shown  already.  They  pay  in  on  the  decks 


How  the  Grapefruit  Grows .  Fig.  338 


or  sales.  Contributions  would  not  come  as  easy  from 
men  not  uplifted  by  the  great  open  spaces,  but  there 
is  a  better  way  in  personal  contact  here.  Every 
man  who  grows  lambs  should  make  at  least  one  con¬ 
vert  per  year,  which  is  easy.  When  eating  at  public 
places  he  can  order  lamb,  whether  it  is  available  or 
not.  It  will  be  an  educator. 

Then  conversation  aids  digestion,  and  during  the 
meal  he  can  tell  how  good  lamb  is,  and  put  it  so 
nicely  that  his  listeners  can  smell  the  delicate  aroma. 
An  education  of  the  strength  and  value  of  wool  for 
wearing  is  still  easier.  He  should  not  wear  any  sub¬ 
stitutes  himself,  but  influence  others.  Then  his  fami¬ 
ly  should  be  wrapped  at  night,  and  in  the  car,  with 
home-grown  blankets  and  rugs,  and  if  all  would  do 
this  it  would  reduce  stocks  materially.  He  should 
consider  himself  a  guardian  of  the  American  sheep 
industry,  because  his  own  success  and  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  land  depends  on  raising  the  sheep  census 
to  balance  production. 

The  future  is  bright.  Personally  we  have  the 
nicest  big  pile  of  wool  and  have  the  money  for  a  lot 
of  lambs  with  us  less  than  three  months.  We  are 
doing  well  every  year  and  want  a  continuance,  and 
want  all  owners  to  do  well.  It  is  a  selfish  wish  for 
us,  but  warranted  because  it  is  a  public  welfare 
work.  There  is  no  danger  of  too  quick  an  increase. 
The  West  has  its  periodical  vicissitudes,  and  it  is 
now  making  a  big  fuss  about  the  contracting  of  the 
range,  and  efforts  of  the  government  to  prevent  it 
from  boring  the  sparse  roots  out.  Then  while  eastern¬ 
ers,  after  a  long  period  of  privation  can  get  the  price 
they  will  let  the  ewe  lambs  go,  also  while  there  are 
so  many  mongrel  flocks,  and  buyers  ax-e  penurious 
about  selecting  rams.  The  wise  man  who  likes 
sheep  will  determine  to  arrange  for  their  company 
during  life.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 


Getting  Rid  of  Quack  Grass 

I  have  some  quack  grass  which  I  wish  to  get  rid  of. 
Would  sowing  cane  heavily  smother  it?  It  is  spreading. 

Iowa.  B.  D. 

HIS  can  be  smothered  out  with  fair  success  on 
some  kinds  of  land,  particularly  in  the  East.  We 
do  not  know  just  what  type  of  soil  you  have,  but  if 
it  is  the  deep  black  praix-ie,  smothering  is  exceedingly 
difficult  because  the  roots  run  a  considerable  distance 
in  depth  as  well  as  extent  in  such  soil  and  will  ap¬ 
parently  live  for  some  time  even  though  not  per- 
mitted  to  make  much  growth  above  ground.  We 
know  that  in  parts  of  the  West,  particularly  Minne¬ 
sota,  the  quack  problem  is  so  serious  that  they  use 
special  machinery  to  drag  out  the  roots  which  are 
carted  off  or  burned,  as  they  have  found  no  system 
of  cropping  that  would  overcome  the  quack. 

In  the  East,  any  cultivated  crop  that  has  to  be 
kept  clean  throughout  the  season  will  damage  the 
quack  seriously  and  get  it  under  control  if  the  work 
is  persisted  in.  One  of  the  best  crops  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  here  is  cabbage,  which  must  be  cultivated  regu¬ 
larly  for  a  long  time,  and  in  fact  until  the  leaves 
practically  cover  the  entire  ground.  Corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  will  keep  the  quack  down  quite  well,  and  buck¬ 
wheat  in  a  season  fairly  favorable  for  this  plant  will 
do  the  quack  serious  damage.  Sorghum  might  be 
quite  effective,  but  much  of  the  success  in  smother¬ 
ing  depends  on  whether  the  soil  is  that  deep  black 
prairie,  where  the  quack  instead  of  dying  from  cul¬ 
tivation  merely  lives  and  spreads,  if  given  a  chance 
here  and  there  to  get  a  few  shoots  out  of  the  ground 
for  breathing. 


Seen  in  Virginia 

(Editorial  Correspondence) 

Part  II 

ACK  in  the  sixties,  this  Shenandoah  Valley  saw 
more  lively  times  than  apple  growing.  Fra¬ 
tricidal  strife,  the  bitterest  type  of  war,  raged  in 
that  country,  yet  war  with  all  the  romance  of  cen¬ 
turies  past — often  Cavalier  against  Cavalier,  and 
Cavalier  fighting  side  by  side  with  Puritan.  There 
were  no  airplanes — no  radio — no  field  telephones — 
no  trenches  as  we  now  know  them — no  camouflage — 
no  khaki  uniforms,  soldiers  visible  miles  away — no 
censorship,  newspaper  men  in  every  army — camp¬ 
fires  in  the  open — messengers  on  horseback — slow 
moving  shells  that  could  be  seen  coming,  and  per¬ 
haps  dodged. 

This  was  Stonewall  Jackson  country,  where  Yan¬ 
kee  sentinels  within  hailing  distance  of  enemy  out¬ 
post  might  shout  “Hurrah  for  Stonewall  Jackson.” 
The  dead  and  wounded  like  heaps  of  eordwood  at 
Antietam— the  dashing  Phil  Sheridan — General  Rob- 
ert  E.  Lee,  idol  of  the  North  as  well  as  the  South — 
Jackson  dying  of  wounds,  his  last  words,  “Let  us 
now  cross  over  the  river  and  lie  down  amid  the  shade 
of  the  trees.”  War,  awful,  regrettable,  yet  romantic, 
firing  imagination,  and  stimulating  men  to  their 
best  efforts. 

These  things  went  through  my  mind  like  a  pic¬ 
ture,  while  going  along  the  great  Lee  Highway.  The 
Negro  guide  with  whom  I  was  riding — in  his  own 
car — pointed  out  mountains  and  landscapes  he 
thought  I  would  like  to  see.  But  what  interested 
him  most  were  the  apples  and  wheat.  And  why  not, 
for  they  are  the  finest  products  of  earth  yoked  with 
man's  skill. 

Now  this  valley,  once  swept  back  and  forth  by 
armies,  is  the  home  of  apple  trees,  millions  of  them, 
but  this  apple  raising  art  of  peace  requires  thought 
and  work  and  skill  and  strategy  and  persistence  as 
certainly  as  did  the  war.  Probably  there  are  no  bet¬ 
ter  examples  of  high-grade  apple  growing  practice  in 
the  East  than  will  be  found  in  this  valley,  though 
the  growers  themselves  are  not  disposed  to  brag 
about  it.  The  remembrance  of  bad  seasons  in  the 
growing  or  marketing  ends  of  the  business  often 
tones  down  the  enthusiasm  one  might  have  over  acres 
of  apple  blosoms. 

We  crossed  over  into  another  ridge.  The  land 
had  tillable  lay  and  looked  fairly  good,  but  was  not 
being  farmed.  “What's  the  trouble?”  I  asked. 

“O,  right  around  here  the  young  folks  all  left  the 
farms ;  first  one  went  away  and  then  another.  It 
seemed  to  be  almost  catching,  in  the  neighborhood, 
like  chickenpox :  one  got  the  city  idea  from  the  other, 
and  now  they  are  doctors  and  lawyers  and  teachers 
and  clerks,  and  so  on.  Most  of  the  parents  are  stay¬ 
ing  here.  They  let  the  land  lie  without  much  farm¬ 
ing.  They  have  some  money  laid  by  and  raise 
poultry,  keep  a  cow  or  two,  maybe  and  some  hogs.” 

Yes,  I  had  seen  hogs  here  and  there  pasturing,  and 
noticed  signs  beside  farm  gates  that  showed  the  des¬ 
tination  of  those  hogs  and  pigs,  “Virginia  Ham  and 
Bacon  For  Sale,  Choice  Home  Cured.”  w.  w.  h. 
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duty  to  do  what  we  can  to  bring  them 
back.  Latter-day  conditions  are  very 
unfavorable  for  bird  life.  With  the 
removal  of  the  forests  and  hedgerows 
they  find  no  suitable  nesting  places, 
the  nestlings  too  often  are  unprotected 
from  storms  and  prowling  animals, 
and  too  frequently  bigger  birds  of  prey 
destroy  the  eggs  and  the  young.  The 
study  of  bird  life  is  a  most  fascinating 
one.  As  we  come  to  know  these  tiny, 
mysterious  beings,  with  their  little 
mannerisms,  their  whimsicalities,  and 
their  heroisms,  we  want  to  help  and  to 
protect  them. 


k  p  |Z  UA. 

Bird  Guests  and  Their  Homes 

When  shall  we  build  bird  houses? 
Any  time  of  year  that  we  can  and  will 
is  a  good  time.  There  is  no  more  fas¬ 
cinating  occupation  for  amateurs  of  all 
ages.  A  great  variety  of  material  may 
be  used,  much  of  it  may  be  salvaged 
from  waste  and  odds  and  ends  of 
boards,  shingles,  packing  boxes,  tin 
cans,  or  what  not,  so  long  as  a  few  im¬ 
portant  principles  are  observed.  Usually 
the  simpler  and  less  expensive  the  ma¬ 
terials  the  better  the  birds  like  it. 

Our  bird  population  is  becoming  so 
depleted  that  it  is  almost  a  patriotic 
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that  you  forget  to  put  them  out  for  the 
birds  to  use.  The  writer  knows  one 
man  who  got  so  interested  in  planning 
and  building  and  showing  bird  houses 
to  his  friends  that  before  he  had  real¬ 
ized  it  two  nesting  seasons  had  come 
and  gone  before  his  houses  were  in 
position  ! 

When  the  house  is  built  put  it  up  at 
once.  If  the  birds  do  not  use  it  imme¬ 
diately  they  will  at  least  have  a  chance 
to  look  it  over  and  will  know  where  to 
come  next  year.  In  the  meantime  the 
house  will  be  taking  on  the  weathered 
look  the  birds  desire. 


The  average  person’s  knowledge  of 
bird  life  and  bird  needs  is  surprisingly 
slight.  Do  we  know  by  sight,  or  recog¬ 
nize  by  their  song,  or  have  knowledge 
of  the  habits  of  a  dozen  birds?  If  so, 
we  know  more  about  them  than  the 
average  person  does,  it  is  said.  Do  we 
know  how  many  or  what  birds  eat  the 
scale  insect,  the  curculio,  the  codling 
moth,  plant  lice,  white  grubs,  cut¬ 
worms,  gnats,  and  eggs  and  larvae  of 
many  other  insects  that  defeat  the 
farmer  in  his  work  of  growing  fruit 
and  crops? 

The  birds  are  disappearing  for  lack 
of  nesting  places  more  than  because  of 
any  other  one  thing.  The  destructive 
effects  of  cats,  squirrels,  crows,  and 
English  sparrows  also  tend  to  keep  the 
bird  population  depleted.  What  effect 
the  increasing  numbers  of  starlings 
will  have  on  our  native  birds  in  nest¬ 
ing  time  remains  to  be  seen.  Indeed 
it  looks  more  and  more  as  though  we 
must  begin  to  make  pretty  careful 
plans  to  protect  our  native  songsters  or 
the  countryside  will  soon  lose  its 
feathered  guests. 

There  are  several  quick  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  ways  of  increasing  the  bird  life  of 
our  neighborhoods.  Houses  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  birds,  nest  building 
materials,  bird  baths  in  Summer,  suet 
bags  and  feeding  stations  in  Winter, 
are  some  of  these.  We  can  keep  our 
cats  shut  up  in  nesting  time,  or  train 
them  to  respect  bird  life  as  they  are 
trained  to  respect  chick  life.  More 
than  three  million  birds  are  killed  in 
New  York  State  alone  every  year,  it 
is  said.  If  the  birds  find  building  sites 
in  plenty,  and  are  not  forced  to  spend 
days  and  weeks  hewing  out  proper- 
cavities  for  nests,  or  scouring  the  coun¬ 
try  for  nest  materials  they  will  often 
raise  two  and  sometimes  three  broods 
in  a  season. 

It  takes  a  bird  ordinarily  10  days  or 
two  weeks  to  build  a  nest.  If  given 
plenty  of  material  it  can  be  done  in 
three  to  four  days,  saving  much  val¬ 
uable  time  in  our  short  northern  sea¬ 
sons  for  brooding.  Bits  of  wool  or  of 
string,  always  in  short  lengths  so  that 
the  bird  does  not  get  entangled  and 
executed,  soft  rags,  feathers,  horsehair, 
fine  dry  grass,  will  be  gladly  utilized 
if  placed  where  the  birds  can  find  them. 
Mud  is  dearly  prized  by  the  robins  and 
phoebes  for  nest  building.  Bits  of  lace 
from  the  clothes  line,  or  even  feathers 
from  the  backs  of  live  hens,  are  some¬ 
times  stolen  by  the  little  builders  in 
their  urgent  need.  Old  nests  may  be 
torn  apart  and  some  of  the  material 
will  be  used  again.  Some  birds  that 
will  not  use  a  man-made  nest  may  be 
helped  by  scattering  nesting  materials 
about  the  orchards,  woods,  and  pas¬ 
tures.  King  birds,  and  cedar  birds 
warblers  and  others  will  often  come 
for  these  treasures  and  bear  them 
away  for  use  in  their  nests  in  early 
Spring. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  and  put 
out  bird  houses.  Do  not  wait  for  any 
better  time.  There  is  none;  and  you 
may  lose  your  enthusiasm.  Or  you 
may  get  so  interested  in  the  making  of 
these  intriguing  bits  of  architecture 


Birds  do  not  like  bright  colors,  or 
the  look  of  new,  raw  wood ;  neither  do 
they  approve  of  paint,  unless  it  be  dull 
and  well  weathered.  They  prefer  a 
natural  effect,  rough  surfaces,  bark. 
Most  birds  want  the  entrance  to  their 
homes  to  be  well  towards  the  top,  the 
wren  being  an  exception  to  this.  They 
want  retired  locations,  usually  at  least 
S  ft.  above  the  ground. 

The  occupant  of  the  house  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
house  and  by  the  size  of  its  entrance 
more  than  by  location  or  any  other  fac¬ 
tors,  as  many  birds  rather  seek  the 
vicinity  of  our  dwellings  for  protection 
from  foes.  A  number  of  birds  are  now 
known  to  use  man-made  houses,  includ¬ 
ing  a  few  of  the  smaller  hawks,  wood¬ 
peckers,  and  owls.  Even  a  wood  duck 
has  been  known  to  use  a  nest  box. 

Practically  all  of  the  birds  that  by 
nature  nest  in  cavities  will  use  a  house 
if  it  is  rightly  proportioned.  Robins 
and  phoebes  will  not  nest  in  a  box,  or 
house,  but  welcome  a  sheltered  shelf 
under  the  eaves,  a  ledge,  or  a  covered 
bracket.  Robin  shelters  should  be  open 
on  one  or  two  sides,  with  a  sheltering 
roof.  They  should  be  placed  in  the 
crotch  of  a  tree  or  about  the  buildings. 
Barn  swallows  often  use  a  shelf  under 
the  eaves.  This  bird  is  fast  disappear¬ 
ing  because  it  finds  so  few  nesting 
places.  Its  insect  hunting  habits  make 
it  valuable.  Cat  birds,  brown  thrashers 
and  song  sparrows  will  use  the  roofed 
brackets  if  they  are  placed  low  in  the 
thickness  of  bushes,  or  in  fence  corners. 
A  driving  rain  creates  terrible  destruc¬ 
tion  to  these  nestlings  if  not  given  this 
protection. 

There  are  a  few  general  require¬ 
ments  for  bird  houses.  First,  they 
should  be  firmly  attached  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  they  are  to  occupy,  else  the  first 
high  wind  plays  havoc  with  them.  They 
should  face  the  east,  or  away  from 
the  prevailing  storms.  They  should  be 
made  with  some  provision  for  opening 
at  least  once  a  year  for  cleaning.  Many 
a  house  is  unused  after  the  first  year 
because  it  needs  cleaning.  The  roof 
may  be  hinged  and  hooked  shut,  or  the 
front  may  be  fastened  on  with  screws, 
to  permit  cleaning. 

All  smooth  surfaces  should  have  a 
few  cleats  tacked  on  the  inside  to 
enable  the  bird  to  climb  out,  as  it  can¬ 
not  use  its  wings  in  so  small  a  space. 
If  of  tin  there  should  be  several  strong 
coarse  twigs  inside  to  assist  the  bird 
in  getting  out.  Omitting  this  may  im¬ 
prison  the  bird,  or  several  birds,  to 
perish  of  starvation.  All  houses  should 
have  a  few  small  holes  in  the  bottom 
for  drainage,  also  one  or  two  for  ven¬ 
tilation  near  the  top. 

One  of  the  best  liked  materials  is  the 
discarded  slab  from  the  sawmill,  with 
the  natural  bark  on  it.  They  are  sub¬ 
stantial,  and  a  house  made  of  slabs 
will  last  for  years.  Natural  hollow 
logs,  sawed  off  and  given  a  roof,  or 
cavities  in  old  limbs  of  trees  are  next 
best.  One  can  slit  a  section  of  a  large 
limb  and  scoop  out  a  gourd-shaped  nest 
inside,  fastening  the  halves  back  to¬ 
gether  after  the  cavity  is  done,  and 
wiring  it  to  a  tree.  All  tin  boxes 


should  be  placed  where  the  sun  will 
never  shine  on  them,  as  they  would 
draw  the  heat  and  kill  the  birds. 

Do  not  build  any  fancy  many-roomed 
structures  unless  you  hope  to  attract 
martins,  the  only  birds  that  will  occupy 
colony  houses.  Catering  to  the  mar¬ 
tins  is  very  commendable,  as  they  are 
becoming  almost  extinct,  but  doing  it 
successfully  requires  real  skill,  and 
patience  to  wait  for  tenants.  Martin 
houses  must  be  high  in  the  air,  at  the 
top  of  a  strong,  high  pole,  or  tower, 
with  12  to  30  rooms,  with  2-in.  en¬ 
trances. 

Wrens  need  an  opening  lfi  in.  in 
diameter.  This  keeps  the  English 
sparrows  out.  The  wrens  like  a  house 
to  be  longer  horizontally.  Other  birds 
prefer  the  nest  cavity  to  be  deeper  up 
and  down. 

Bluebirds,  tree  swallows  and  crested 
flycatchers  need  a  2-in.  entrance.  Flick¬ 
ers,  woodpeckers  and  screech  owls 
should  have  larger  entrances,  with  a 
perch  underneath.  A  deep  box  with  a 
floor  space  at  least  5xS  in.  is  needed  by 
the  flicker  and  screech  owl,  and  12  in. 
deep.  Boxes  designed  for  the  wood¬ 
pecker  family  should  have  sawdust  in 
the  bottom,  as  these  birds  do  not  build 
a  nest.  The  floor  space  should  be  at 
least  5x5  in.  for  birds  smaller  than 
the  flicker,  with  the  entrance  9  in. 
above  the  floor. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  encouraging  the 
screech  owls,  sparrow  hawks,  or  barn 
owls.  They  all  do  much  good,  and  the 
former  will  occupy  the  house  all  Win¬ 
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in  certain  districts  are  reported  as  being 
killed  or  badly  reduced  in  quantity.  Peach 
indications  appear  to  be  somewhat  more 
uncertain  than  apples.  Plums  and  cher¬ 
ries  have  been  killed  in  various  localities. 

An  unusual  appeal  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  Pittsburgh  paper :  “Please  do 
not  strip  fruit  trees  of  blossoms,”  is  the 
plea  of  farmers  and  owners  of  orchards 
along  the  highways  of  this  district.  With 
fruit  trees  in  full  bloom  a  few  passersby 
have  broken  trees  in  gathering  bouquets 
of  such  blossoms,  which  will  keep  for  only 
a  few  hours.  After  several  years  of  small 
crops  the  indications  this  year  are  for  a 
record  harvest.  As  a  result  the  appeal 
that  blossoms  be  left  on  the  trees  has  been 
made. 

Treesdale  Farm,  a  successful  fruit  farm 
in  spite  of  its  being  the  hobby  of  a 
wealthy  Pittsburgher,  invited  the  public 
as  usual  to  its  observance  of  Blossom 
Day.  Considerable  publicity  was  given 
the  event  and  a  large  crowd  of  motorists 
visited  the  orchards  to  see  the  fruit  blos¬ 
soms.  This  large  farm  contains  1,600 
acres  and  is  located  just  a  few  miles 
north  of  Pittsburgh.  Here  there  are  about 
32,000  apple  trees,  10,000  peach,  7,000 
plum,  and  3,000  cherry  trees.  It  is  a  real 
proposition  and  is  in  the  hands  of  a  live 
manager.  The  fruit  is  sold  at  roadside 
market  and  trucked  to  the  city.  A  by¬ 
products  plant  disposes  of  the  cull  prob¬ 
lem  to  a  large  extent. 

Two  counties  in  the  western  end  of  the 
State  did  not  use  lead  arsenate  in  the 
early  sprays  as  directed.  Bud  moths  and 
case-bearers  have  badly  injured  some  of 
these  orchards,  so  that  fruit  thinning  may 
not  be  so  much  of  a  problem  in  these 
places. 

Some  of  us  are  keeping  one  eye  on  the 
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ter.  In  the  retreat  of  one  pair  of  barn 
owls  more  than  3.000  skulls  of  mam¬ 
mals  have  been  found,  97  per  cent  of 
them  being  mice,  rats  and  other 
rodents. 

The  needs  of  the  bird  family  are 
greatest  when  the  young  are  growing, 
that  time  of  year  when  insect  life  mul¬ 
tiplies  with  such  unbelievable  rapidity. 
The  parents  then  do  treble  and  quad¬ 
ruple  service  to  mankind.  In  seven 
hours  of  observation  on  four  different 
days  a  common  little  chipping  sparrow 
fed  its  young  119  feedings,  or  17  feed¬ 
ings  per  hour.  In  a  14-hour  day  a 
pair  would  feed  their  young  238  in¬ 
sects. 

The  death  rate  of  young  birds  is 
most  alarmingly  large.  We  do  need  to 
give  them  every  protection  that  they 
will  accept. 

It  is  frequently  noted  that  birds  are 
much  more  plentiful  near  the  shallow 
streams  or  ponds.  That  is  because 
they  must  have  water  to  drink,  and 
for  bathing.  Often  there  is  such  a 
scarcity  of  water  that  birds  are  obliged 
to  travel  long  distances  from  their 
natural  feeding  grounds  for  water, 
thus  limiting  their  protective  work.  An 
old  pan  or  large  basin  with  a  few 
stones  in  it  for  them  to  alight  on,  with 
never  over  1  %  in.  of  water,  ani>  never 
allowed  to  get  dry  will  increase  the 
numbers  of  bird  visitors.  It  is  best  to 
place  this  on  a  post  or  a  stump,  so  that 
cats  cannot  reach  the  birds. 

New  York.  viola  cutting. 


Notes  on  Pennsylvania 
Horticulture 

The  blossoming  period  has  been  retard¬ 
ed  and  greatly  extended  by  the  late  sea¬ 
son.  The  sleet  and  snowstorm  of  April 
28  and  the  low  temperatures  following 
have  not  seemed  to  injure  fruit  prospects 
very  materially.  Like  all  early  estimates, 
the  following  are  not  much  more  than  a 
guess,  but  the  figures  represent  reasonable 
figures  as  we  see  them  at  this  time :  Ap¬ 
ples — about  three-fourths  of  a  crop  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  early  apples  which  show  con¬ 
siderable  injury  and  are  apt  to  be  very 
spotty  in  yields.  Peaches  appear  to  be 
somewhere  between  one-half  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  crop,  possibly  nearer  the  lat¬ 
ter  figure.  As  before  mentioned,  peaches 


weather  and  the  other  on  the  blooming 
of  the  trees.  Our  scab  spores  have  been 
waiting  for  a  good  rain,  and  now  the 
weather  is  threatening  just  when  our 
main  variety  trees  are  in  full  bloom.  We 
do  not  want  to  spray  when  in  full  flower, 
particularly  since  we  ought  to  use  arsenic, 
yet  we  know  how  fast  scab  can  get  start¬ 
ed  on  so  many  unprotected  leaves  and 
flowers.  At  our  orchard,  we  are  spray¬ 
ing  odd  varieties  as  soon  as  we  dare,  add¬ 
ing  nicotine  to  help  keep  the  bees  away 
since  pollination  has  been  accomplished, 
and  to  control  red  bug.  No  aphids  are  in 
sight,  yet  their  total  absence  may  be  more 
apparent  than  real.  Then  if  a  general 
rain  is  forecast,  we  intend  to  go  after 
everything  in  the  order  of  their  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  scab.  This  may  be  the  time 
when  sufficient  spray  rig  capacity  for  a 
rapid  covering  will  show  its  true  worth. 

It  is  remarkable  how  soon  after  using 
oil  sprays  that  the  rubber  gaskets  blow 
out  in  the  sprayers.  It  would  save  time 
to  change  them  all  when  the  oil  is  all  on 
before  starting  lime-sulphur.  Gaskets  al¬ 
ways  change  more  easily  in  the  shed  than 
in  the  orchard  on  a  hurry-up  job,  yet  it  is 
human  to  take  a  chance. 

Superstitions  bob  up  now  and  then  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  extension  men.  A  certain 
grower  will  not  prune  his  peaches  in  the 
dark  of  the  moon,  since  he  did  so  once 
and  the  trees  showed  black  rings  of  in¬ 
jured  tissue  later.  Some  of  us  might  per¬ 
haps  lay  it  to  the  Winter  rather  than  to 
the  time  of  pruning. 

A  few  Pennsylvania  orchards  still  show 
a  past  idea  on  tree  planting.  One  of  them 
has  old  Baldwins  60  by  30.  These  trees 
make  such  a  hedge  that  cultivating  has 
to  be  just  one  way  along  the  row.  This 
orchard  also  has  apples  at  120  feet  by  30 
with  peaches  at  60  feet  between  the  apple 
rows.  It  certainly  looks  peculiar  to  see 
so  much  room  between  rows.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  all  this  wide  spacing  was  to  make 
it  possible  to  grow  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  inter-crops  while  the  trees  were 
becoming  full-sized.  This  practice  is  much 
less  common  now  than  even  a  few  years 
ago. 

In  a  previous  note,  buckwheat  hulls 
were  mentioned  as  being  found  too  light 
and  too  readily  blown  away  to  make  a 
good  strawberry  mulch.  Since  then,  an 
old-timer  says  that  they  are  valued  for 
this  very  reason  in  making  a  “fox  bed. 
In  this  bed,  the  steel  traps  were  covered 
with  these  same  buckwheat  hulls  and 
since  they  would  never  mat  down,  the 
traps  could  spring  freely  yet  at  the  same 
time  be  perfectly  hidden. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 
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Various  Horticultural  Notes 


Spraying  Reflections 

Part  II 


Up  to  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  com¬ 
mercial  lime-sulphur  the  dormant  and 
calyx  sprays  were,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
the  only  ones  used  on  apples  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley.  While  scab  was  a  factor  in 
some  orchards  on  some  varieties,  most  or¬ 
chards  were  practically  immune  from  it. 
When  a  fungicide  was  desired,  Bordeaux 
mixture  was  used.  Suppose  we  review 
in  our  minds  the  history  and  properties 
of  this  fungicide. 

Back  in  the  last  century,  the  story 
goes,  the  grape-growers  of  Bordeaux, 
France,  lost  so  many  grapes  by  theft  that 
they  let  it  be  known  they  had  covered 
their  vines  with  poison.  They  used  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  and  lime,  coating  the  leaves 
and  fruit  with  a  bluish  whitewash  which 
repelled  the  most  rapacious  thief.  To 
their  surprise  and  joy  they  observed  that 
the  vines  so  sprayed  were  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  more  vigorous  than  the  un¬ 
sprayed  vines.  It  was  later  learned  by 
experiments  that  this  is  a  potent  remedy 
for  fungi  on  many  trees  and  plants.  It 
was  also  found  that  unless  enough  lime 
is  used  to  neutralize  the  acid  action  of 
the  copper  sulphate,  foliage  sprayed  with 
it  will  be  injured.  It  was  also  found 
that  approximately  an  equal  weight  of 
active  stone  or  hydrated  lime  to  the  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  used  would  prevent  an  acid 
reaction.  Some  plants,  however,  are 
more  resistant  than  others,  for  instance 
the  potato,  for  which  Bordeaux  is  the 
standard  blight  remedy.  It  is  even  claimed 
that  its  effect  is  impaired  if  an  excess  of 
lime  is  used  in  potato  sprays. 

In  our  use  of  Bordeaux  in  the  usual 
proportion  of  3-3-50,  or  3  lbs.  blue  vitriol, 
3  lbs.  lime,  to  50  gallons  water,  wTe  ex¬ 
perienced  a  netting  or  rusting  of  the  skin 
on  some  varieties  of  apples,  and  burning 
of  the  foliage  in  wet  weather.  This  rust¬ 
ing  is  often  so  noticeable  and  so  thor¬ 
oughly  to  be  expected  that  one  can  tell 
which  orchards  have  been  sprayed  with 
a  copper  sulphate  fungicide  and  which 
have  not.  The  skin  of  some  varieties  is 
much  less  susceptible  to  such  injury  than 
that  of  others. 

With  the  adoption  of  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  as  a  fungicide,  it  was  found  that 
the  smoothness  and  finish  of  the  apples 
was  greatly  improved.  It  was,  also, 
easier  to  pour  the  liquid  from  a  barrel 
than  to  dissolve  the  blue  vitriol  and  slake 
the  lime.  Bordeaux  was  soon  discarded, 
lime-sulphur  being  used  for  dormant  and 
calyx  sprays. 

We  began  to  notice,  however,  that  if 
we  did  not  finish  our  dormant  spray  be¬ 
fore  the  leaves  of  the  blossom  clusters 
were  beginning  to  unfold,  these  leaves  es¬ 
pecially  on  our  Spies,  would  be  stunted 
and  more  yellow  or  brown  in  tone  of  color 
than  those  not  sprayed.  We  also  were 
greatly  disappointed  in  the  set  of  our 
Spies  even  though  the  trees  bloomed  full. 
About  this  time  the  parasite  of  the  San 
Jose  scale  appeared  and  the  scale  soon 
almost  completely  disappeared  so  we  omit¬ 
ted  the  dormant  spray  nearly  every  other 
year. 

Some  time  after  we  discarded  miscible 
oils  for  lime-sulphur,  we  began  to  notice 
a  grayish  brown  tint  in  our  foliage  and 
learned  we  had  a  mite  called  red  spider. 
We  also  found  an  alarming  per  cent  of 
apples  picked  were  dimpled  and  scarred. 
This  we  learned  was  caused  by  a  sucking- 
insect  called  red  bug.  As  these  new  in¬ 
sects  were  on  the  under  sides  of  leaves 
as  wrell  as  on  the  upper  surfaces  and  we 
had  only  poles  and  a  fine,  spreading  mist 
to  spray  with,  we  could  not  cope  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  them  as  they  had  to  be 
actually  wet  to  be  killed.  We  did  our 
best,  however,  to  cope  with  them  using  a 
pink  spray  with  nicotine  and  lime-sul¬ 
phur  as  Avell  as  using  nicotine  in  the 
calyx  spray  for  the  red  bug.  We  also 
used  lime-sulphur  in  July  for  red  spider 
when  it  became  alarmingly  numerous. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  spray  gun 
enabling  the  operator  to  deliver  the  spray 
up  through  and  over  the  tree  it  became 
possible  to  cover  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  and  get  much  more  satisfactory 
control  of  red  bug  and  aphis  than  before. 
We  soon  found  that  the  force  of  the  nar¬ 
row  stream  necessary  in  reaching  the  tops 


and  distant  parts  of  the  trees  injured  the 
young,  tender  foliage.  By  the  time  we 
had  killed  the  scale  with  strong  lime-sul¬ 
phur,  the  red  bug  and  aphis  with  nicotine 
and  dilute  lime-sulphur  in  pink  and  calyx 
sprays,  we  looked  over  the  orchards 
through  eyes  inflamed  and  tired  from 
the  repeated  applications  of  the  burning 
mist  to  find  our  foliage  sparse  and  lack¬ 
ing  the  rich,  healthy  color  of  unsprayed 
trees.  We  also  found  yields  of  Baldwins 
as  well  as  Spies  much  less  than  estimates 
based  upon  experience  obtained  in  less 
sprayed  or  unsprayed  orchards  led  us  to 
expect.  And  if  we  had  a  scourge  of  red 
spider  in  torrid  weather  an  effort  to  de¬ 
stroy  them  often  left  part  of  the  leaves 
singed  and  fruit  burned.  It  became  diffi¬ 
cult  for  us  to  obtain  and  keep  good  men 
for  and  through  the  spraying  season,  even 
when  a  premium  was  paid.  We  always 
supply  them  with  cold  cream  with  which 
they  thoroughly  cover  their  faces.  They 
cannot,  however,  protect  their  eyes.  We 
frequently  were  obliged  to  stop  spraying 
in  windy  weather  when  the  men  could 


not  stand  in  the  positions  necessary  for 
thorough  covering  because  of  gusts  of 
spray  whirled  unexpectedly  in  their 
faces.  E.  STUART  HUBBARD. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Dwarf  Horse  Chestnut 

This  makes  an  extremely  attractive 
tree  on  a  large  lawn,  as  its  peculiar 
growrth  and  habit  is  so  different  from 
the  trees  and  shrubs  usually  seen.  As 
will  be  noted  it  is  a  dwarf  tree  that 
seldom  attains  more  than  10  or  12  ft. 
in  height,  while  its  width  may  extend 
nearly  double  that  size,  its  branching 
habit,  clean  dark  foliage  and  large 
white  flowers  being  characteristics  that 
attract  even  the  most  casual  observer. 
The  tree  also  is  entirely  free  from  in¬ 
sects  of  any  kind,  and  once  established, 
seems  to  be  able  to  hold  its  own  in 
every  way.  It  is  of  rather  slow  growth 
at  first,  like  all  the  horse  chestnut 
family,  but  unlike  most  of  them,  it 
never  makes  a  large  tree,  although  the 
nuts  are  among  the  largest  of  all  the 
family.  It  seems  tob  bad  that  they  are 
not  edible  like  the  Italian  chestnut 
which  they  much  resemble  in  size  and 
shape. 

The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  almost  cover  the  entire  tree,  and 
all  the  honey-bees  in  the  neighborhood 
soon  find  it  out  and  spend  most  of 
tneir  time  there.  The  tree  is  propa¬ 
gated  from  the  long  runners  or  roots 
which  come  up  from  the  main  stem, 
and  which  grow  readily  when  trans¬ 
planted.  Taken  altogether  it  is  a  tree 
that  would  be  much  more  popular  than 
it  is  were  it  more  common  or  better 
known,  as  its  rugged  constitution  and 
freedom  from  insects  at  all  times  are 
vei*y  much  in  its  favor,  h.  w.  hales. 


Potato  Onions 

The  potato  onions  are  mostly  put 
out  in  the  Fall,  here  in  Virginia  about 
the  first  of  October.  They  should  be 


planted  in  rows  2  ft.  apart  for  hand 
working,  and  2 y2  to  3  ft.  for  horse 
working,  placed  S  to  12  in.  apart  in 
the  row  and  covered  about  1  in.  The 
potato  onion  doesn't  produce  seed. 
They  are  produced  by  the  division  of 
the  onion  that  is  set  out.  The  smallest 
sets  produce  one  or  two  large  onions  of 
mild  flavor ;  medium-sized  sets  produce 
a  number  of  medium  to  small  size  sets 
and  the  large  onions  produce  a  great 
number  of  small  sets.  If  large  onions 
are  wanted  plant  the  small  sets ;  if 
bunch  onions  are  wanted,  plant  medium 
size  sets,  or  if  sets  are  wanted,  plant 
large  onions. 

The  White  Multipliers  are  better  for 
bunch  onions  as  they  usually  make 
more  onions  and  are  white,  while  pota¬ 
to  onions  are  yellow,  but  they  don’t 
make  large  onions  like  potato  onions. 

Virginia.  r.  corbey. 


Garden  Notes 

I  have  been  reading  an  inquiry  from 
a  “retired”  farmer  of  03  who  asks  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  prospects  of  successfully 
conducting  a  small  fruit  ranch,  and 
whose  chief  question  seems  to  be  the 
size  of  possible  crops  and  how  much 
profit  to  be  derived  therefrom.  This 
project  is  to  embrace  ten  acres  event¬ 


ually.  I  am  led  to  wonder  if  this  party 
anticipates  to  conduct  a  business  of  this 
magnitude  without  the  employment  of 
a  small  army  of  assistants.  My  advice 
to  any  undertaking  an  enterprise  of  this 
sort  is  first  to  investigate  the  market  for 
such  fruits  as  are  to  be  grown.  In  my  own 
experience  of  gaining  a  livelihood  from 
gardening,  I  found  from  two  to  three 
acres  to  be  as  large  an  area  as  I  could 
manage  without  hired  help,  and  many 
helpers  -would  be  required  if  such  fruits 
as  strawberries  and  raspberries  com¬ 
prised  any  considerable  proportion  of  the 
crops.  The  growing  of  things  to  be 
transported  to  a  market  30  miles  distant, 
and  there  sold  at  wholesale,  calls  for  a 
degree  of  business  prudence  and  skill 
that  dwarfs  the  consideration  of  how 
much  the  size  of  crops  and  the  possible 
profits.  Grapes  are  mentioned  as  a  crop 
to  be  grown.  This  is  a  thing  of  which 
the  possibilities  are  more  alluring  than 
berries,  because  of  the  longer  period  be¬ 
tween  ripening  and  necessary  disposal 
of  the  crop.  While  living  in  my  New 
England  home  I  made  a  trial  of  some  ten 
or  more  varieties  of  grapes,  in  a  location 
where  neighbors  assured  me  that  they 
had  made  a  complete  failure  of  them. 
Among  the  better  known  sorts,,  the 
Lucile  was  the  only  one  which  proved  of 
any  account.  The  best  advice  I  could 
offer  anyone  who  wished  to  derive 
profit  from  the  land,  and  especially  one 
already  well  advanced  in  life,  is  to  locate 
where  the  market  exists  right  at  hand, 
that  the  produce  may  be  delivered  direct 
to  consumers.  A  family  trade  is  one 
that  knows  no  gluts,  and  40  years  spent 
in  this  work  taught  me  that  the  gardener 
who  has  looked  first  to  his  customers’ 
welfare  will  always  find  his  produce 
preferred  to  that  which  has  been  through 
the  wholesalers’  hands. 

One  of  the  surprises  that  awaited  me 
on  emigrating  from  my  native  Massachu¬ 
setts  home,  to  this  Puget  Sound  region, 
was  that  the  different  climate  and  soil 
called  for  a  general  revisal  of  former 
experience.  In  the  matter  of  straw¬ 
berries,  a  crop  that  had  always  been  with 
me  a  particular  hobby,  I  found  the  long 
list  of  profitable  sorts  was  to  be  reduced 
to  a  very  few,  notwithstanding  that  the 
strawberry  thrives  here  wonderfully  well. 
The  Marshall,  a  berry  which  is  known 
to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  East,  is  here 
so  highly  approved  that  hardly  another 
sort  offers  any  competition.  The  -whole¬ 
sale  market  wants  no  other.  The  ever- 
bearers  are  here  of  little  account,  because 


our  long  dry  Summers  fail  to  prepare 
the  plants  for  Autumn  bearing.  The 
same  applies  to  the  St.  Regis  raspberry, 
for  the  same  reason.  Cuthbert  is  our 
one  best  variety,  save  that  here,  as  in 
the  East,  the  canes  are  but  semi-liardy. 
I  have  seen  in  the  Puyallup  Valley  the 
Cuthbert  a  total  failure,  from  a  sudden 
cold  spell  following  a  long,  moist 
Autumn,  destroying  every  cane.  Antwerp, 
in  adjoining  rows,  was  uninjured. 

We  have  had  here  on  Puget  Sound,  the 
past  TV  inter,  not  enough  frost  to  kill  the 
duckweed.  No  snow  has  fallen  to  re¬ 
main  over  night.  Carrots  have  stood  in 
the  open,  to  be  pulled  each  day  as 
required  for  the  table.  These  open 
V\  inters  are  in  one  way  a  vexation,  for 
grass  and  dandelions  continue  to  grow, 
making  the  care  of  strawberries  difficult, 
as  the  ground  is  too  wet  to  cultivate. 
We  plant  peas  in  February,  having  first 
caused  them  to  sprout,  by  soaking  them 
m  warm  water  around  the  stove  a  couple 
of  days.  Thus  advanced,  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  however  cold  the  weather. 
At  this  writing,  March  25,  the  peas  are 
just  pricking  through  and  though  we 
are  as  far  north  as  Northern  Maine  we 
shall  have  peas  for  the  table  late  in  May. 

The  confusion  arising  from  misnaming 
of  the  different  sorts  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  is  very  annoying.  Having  read 
so  much  of  the  Americus  strawberry  as 
of  extraordinary  flavor,  I  have  spent 
two  seasons  working  up  a  stock  bought 
from  a  prominent  grower  back  East, 
to  And  it  so  more  than  sour,  even  bitter, 
that  I  have  discarded  it.  Can  it  be  that 
different  environment  can  account  for 
this?  Remembering  the  delicious  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  Sharpless  of  a  half-century 
ago,  I  also  stocked  up  with  that  variety. 
It  proved  out  small,  acid,  and  in  every 
way  distinct  from  the  old  sort.  I  have  been 
been  two  seasons  working  up  a  stock 
of  the  V  ictory  raspberry.  It  will  require 
a  couple  more  seasons  to  complete  my 
test.  Meanwhile  some  recent  reviews  of 
the  subject,  neglect  to  mention  the  var¬ 
iety;  one  grower  reports  that  it  is  so 
nearly  identical  with  Cuthbert  that  he 
omits  it  from  his  catalog,  and  another 
refers  to  it  as  a  “super-Cuthbert.”  I  am 
left  to  wonder  at  the  truth. 

In  our  cool  Summer  climate  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  tomatoes  and  sweet  corn  is  a 
gamble,  and  Tnily  the  quickest-maturing 
sorts  are  worth  while.  The  beet  tends 
to  become  an  annual,  and  if  planted  too 
thickly  will  go  to  seed,  rather  than  make 
a  good  root.  As  the  pea  is  best  adapted 
to  northerly  regions,  these  make  a  fine 
crop.  I  wonder  how  many  readers  know 
of  Reid’s  Unique  pea?  I  received  this 
sort  many  years  ago  from  a  Vermont 
grower,  it  being  claimed  to  result  from 
crossing  Premium  Gem  with  Hosford’s 
Market  Garden.  The  Gem  had  been 
my  staple  first  sort  for  many  years,  but 
I  immediately  adopted  Unique  in  its 
place,  as  being  better  to  pick  and  more 
prolific.  To  follow  this  and  for  later 
planting  I  have  Sutton’s  Excelsior.  This 
is  the  largest  podded  dwarf.  During 
twenty  years  I  have  not  seen  fit  to  change 
from  these  varieties.  This  is  the  potato 
grower’s  country  par  excellence.  The  few 
tubers  missed  in  digging  start  growth 
early,  and  will  often  beat  out  the  Spring 
planted,  provided  the  soil  is  fertile  and 
planting  has  been  deferred  until  usual 
planting  season.  Recent  reference  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.'s  columns  to  old  varieties 
of  potatoes  causes  me  to  wonder  how 
many  readers  remember  Davis  Seedling, 
Jackson  White  and  Jersey  Peacliblow. 
I  recollect  how  I  was  sent  to  school  with 
one  of  the  latter  sort  which  would  meas¬ 
ure  about  the  size  of  my  head,  to  be  dis¬ 
played  while  reciting  a  bit  of  doggerel, 
in  lieu  of  a  recitation  which  I  had  failed 
to  learn.  This  was  accomplished  much 
to  my  humiliation.  I  often  think  that 
the  heaven  which  Wordsworth  said  lies 
about  us  in  our  infancy  was  of  the 
adulterated  type  .  fred.  w.  proctor. 

Pierce  County,  Wash. 


The  Bookshelf 

Spring  Flowering  Bulbs,  by  Clark 
L.  Thayer.  A  useful  little  book  of  123 
pages,  attractively  illustrated,  which  cov¬ 
ers  its  subject  in  a  very  interesting  man¬ 
ner.  Its  lists  of  varieties  will  be  very 
helpful  to  the  planter,  and  the  cultural 
instructions  convey  the  information  nec¬ 
essary  for  best  results.  Published  by 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York;  price  $1.25. 

Hardy  Evergreens,  by  Frank  A. 
Schrepfer.  This  handbook  is  a  wel¬ 
come  one,  for  it  discusses  the  planting, 
growth  and  management  of  these  trees 
and  shrubs  in  a  thoroughly  practical  man¬ 
ner,  and  offers  excellent  advice  on  selec¬ 
tion  for  special  purposes.  Its  discussion 
is  confined  to  the  coniferous  evergreens, 
and  it  does  not  include  the  broad-leaved 
class,  such  as  Rhododendrons.  The  book 
contains  127  pages,  attractively  illus¬ 
trated.  Published  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  New  York;  price  $1.25. 

^  Bush  Fruit  Production,  by  R.  A. 
Van  Meter.  This  gives  the  gardener  clear 
and  practical  information  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  useful  fruits — raspberries, 
blackberries,  currants,  gooseberries  and 
blueberries.  It  is  a  class  of  fruit  which 
should  be  found  on  every  farm,  whether 
for  home  or  market  use,  and  yet  many 
farm  owners  have  little  experience  with 
them.  The  information  given  is  authori¬ 
tative,  and  the  illustrations  are  helpful 
to  the  text.  It  is  another  of  the  helpful 
handbooks  that  should  have  a  place  in 
every  farm  library.  Published  by  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  New  York ;  price  $1.25. 
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The  Hop  Aphid 

Would  you  advise  me  about  a  spray 
or  dust  for  hop  lice?  They  destroyed  the 
entire  hop  crop  in  Schoharie  County  last 
year.  Would  tobacco  dust  and  hard  wood 
ashes  dusted  on  kill  these  green  lice  that 
destroy  hops?  They  generally  attack 
vines  in  late  July.  T.  T. 

Carlisle  Center,  N.  Y. 

The  hop  aphid  is  an  old  offender  to  hop 
growers,  for  it  occurs  wherever  hops  are 
grown  in  this  country.  It  is  one  of  those 
insects  which  occur  in  enormous  numbers 
in  certain  years,  while  during  other  sea¬ 
sons  it  is  scarcely  noticed.  The  Summer 
of  1927  was  particularly  favorable  for  all 
kinds  of  aphids,  especially  those  infesting 
fruits  and  hops.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
during  the  present  season  of  1928  we  will 
be  little  troubled  by  aphids.  If  the  cold, 
wet  weather  during  April  has  destroyed 
the  young  aphids  as  they  have  hatched 
from  the  eggs  we  are  likely  to  go  through 
the  season  with  little  trouble  from  these 
pests.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  be 
sure  what  will  happen  in  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  and  it  is  best  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst. 

The  hop  aphid,  like  some  other  aphids, 
lives  qpon  alternate  host  plants.  That  is 
to  say,  in  the  Fall  here  in  the  Eastern 
United  States,  winged  aphids  about  hop¬ 
picking  time  fly  to  plum  trees,  on 
branches  of  which  alittle  later  the  black 
shiny  eggs  are  deposited.  Here  the  eggs 
rest  until  Spring,  when  they  hatch,  and 
the  winged  individuals,  when  they  appear, 
fly  back  to  the  hops,  where  the  Summer 
is  spent.  In  California  where  the  prune 
is  commonly  grown  the  hop  aphid  will 
deposit  its  Winter  eggs  on  that  tree,  but 
here  in  the  East  the  Winter  eggs  have 
been  seen  only  on  the  plum.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  if  all  of  the  hop  vines  and 
debris  in  the  yards  were  cleaned  up  and 
burned  in  the  Fall  and  all  plum  trees 
within  two  miles  of  a  hop  yard  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  hop  aphid  would  be  complete¬ 
ly  eradicated,  because  it  would  have  no 
plant  on  which  it  could  lay  its  eggs  and 
thus  get  through  the  Winter.  Since  this 
is  scarcely  possible  we  shall  have  to  fight 
the  hop  aphid  in  some  other  way. 

The  hop  aphid,  like  many  others,  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  effects  of  nicotine  applied 
in  combination  with  soap  and  water  as  a 
spray  or  in  combination  with  sulphu^  or 
lime  as  a  dust.  Most  hop  growers  have 
trouble  with  mildew  and  are  obliged  to 
dust  their  vines  with  sulphur.  For¬ 
tunately  nicotine  sulphate  can  be  com¬ 
bined  with  sulphur  and  the  combination 
is  effective  against  the  aphid  and  hop 
mildew.  Thus  two  birds  can  be  killed 
with  the  one  dust  stone.  The  following 
formula  will  give  a  2  per  cent  nicotine 
dust  which  should  be  effective  in  destroy¬ 
ing  the  aphids  but  if  a  3  per  cent  dust  is 
desired  the  second  formula  may  be  used. 

Formula  No.  1  for  a  2  per  eent  nico¬ 
tine  dust :  Finely  ground  sulphur,  95 
lbs. ;  nicotine  sulphate,  5  lbs. 

Formula  No.  2  for  a  3  per  cent  nico¬ 
tine  dust :  Finely  ground  sulphur,  92*£ 
lbs. ;  nicotine  sulphate,  7%  lbs. 

The  nicotine  sulphate  being  a  liquid  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  mix  thoroughly  with 
the  sulphur.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
if  this  dust  is  made  at  home  to  mix  the 
materials  thoroughly  and  evenly.  It 
would  probably  be  best  to  purchase  the 
material  from  a  reliable  manufacturer 
who  has  machinery  for  grinding  and  mix¬ 
ing  these  dusts. 

Application  of  the  sulphur-nicotine 
dusts  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the 
aphids  appear  in  sufficient  numbers  to  in¬ 
dicate  danger  of  injury.  If  the  season 
of  1928  should  turn  out  to  be  warm  and 
dry  during  July  and  August  there  will 
probably  be  little  injury  from  the  hop 
aphid.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sea¬ 
son  should  be  a  warm  wet  one  with  heavy 
rainfall  in  July  and  August  the  aphids 
may  increase  rapidly  and  cause  severe 
injury.  glen  n  w.  herrick. 


Henry  E.  Cox 

We  gi’eatly  regret  to  announce  the 
death  of  our  friend  and  contributor  for 
many  years,  Henry  E.  Cox  of  Monroe 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Cox  was  a  good  farmer, 
specially  skilled  in  drainage  and  other 
matters  of  farm  engineering.  In  previous 
years  he  had  written  many  articles  for 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  on  farm  crops, 
the  handling  of  wet  soils,  arranging  farm 
water  supply  and  other  practical  matters. 
Although  retired  from  active  work,  he  had 
retained  interest  in  the  garden  and  all 
growing  things.  His  “Story  of  an  Ear 
of  Corn,”  in  our  May  19  issue,  showed 
some  of  his  plans  for  this  season. 

Mr.  Cox  is  survived  by  his  wife,  four 
sons  and  one  daughter. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.  • —  Legislation 
fixing  standards  for  hampers,  round- 
stave  baskets  and  splint  baskets  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  without  debate  on  May  8  and  now 
goes  to  the  House.  The  legislation  re¬ 
quires  that  all  manufacturers  of  such 
articles  shall  secure  approval  of  their 
specifications  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  makes  it  unlawful  to  manu¬ 
facture  for  domestic  sale  or  shipment 
hampers  or  baskets  which  do  not  comply 
with  the  Act  (except  in  the  case  of  cli¬ 
max  baskets,  berry  boxes  and  till  baskets 
which  comply  with  the  Act  of  Aug.  31, 
1916).  The  bill,  if  enacted  this  session, 


would  go  into  effect  Nov.  1,  1929. 

The  European  corn-borer  is  not  a  pest 
of  any  great  importance  over  most  areas 
in  Europe,  say  entomologists  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Department  of  Agriculture,  owing 
to  a  combination  of  factors.  These,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  just  issued,  include 
weather  and  climate,  cultural  practices, 
the  relative  unimportance  of  corn  as  a 
crop,  parasites,  and  the  reduction  in  the 
numbers  of  the  borers  due  to  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  structure  and  habits  peculiar 
to  the  species.  The  experts  are  led  to 
believe  that  no  such  state  of  balance  can 
be  expected  in  the  United  States  for  at 
least  20  years,  and  that  in  the  meantime 
corn  growers  must  expect  to  live  with 
the  borer  as  it  exists  and  to  make  such 
adjustments  as  may  prove  necessary  in 
gaining  control  over  it.  ' 

Folders  describing  the  farm  camps  for 
city  boys  operated  by  the  State  Institute 
of  Applied  Agriculture  at  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island,  are  now  available,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  from  the  office  of 
Director  H.  B.  Knapp.  These  camps  have 
been  conducted  by  the  Institute  for  four 
successive  years  and  the  folder  gives  the 
story  in  words  and  pictures  of  the  camp 
program.  In  1924  the  attendance  was  36, 
in  1927  it  was  166.  It  was  necessary  to 
limit  the  registration  last  year.  Three 
camps  are  operated  during  the  season, 
each  for  a  period  of  two  weeks.  The  first 
camp  begins  July  2.  The  forenoon  of 
each  day  is  devoted  to  work  with  the  farm 
livestock,  the  use  of  farm  machinery  and 
the  harvesting  of  crops.  The  afternoon 
is  devoted  to  sports  and  organized  games. 
All  activities  are  carried  out  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  and  direction  of  the  regular 
teachers  of  the  Institute  staff.  The  camp 
director  is  a  Scoutmaster,  and  many  of 
the  boys  are  Scouts.  The  announcement 
states  that  only  boys  with  a  genuine  in¬ 
terest  in  country  life  are  acceptable.  Each 
boy  must  have  the  endorsement  of  his 
school  principal.  Boys  from  13  to  16 
years  old  are  eligible.  The  cost  is  $20 
for  the  two  weeks  period. 
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Millions  of  Cabbage  Plants  sale 

75c  per  100.  52.50  per  M.  Cauliflower  Plants,  *1.50 

per  100,  *5.00  per  M.  WELLS  M.  DODOS  -  North  Rose.  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE—  Gqiilifloiuar  Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

EARLY  SNOW  BALL  UaUllllUWol  EROS  GILLETTE,  North  Nose,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  NUTJOURNALSy'^i^0^^^^0^: 

n/^YU/r\nn  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as 
DUA  W  KJKJU  ornamental.  Well  rooted  plants, 
$1.20  dozen,  delivered.  FUR  TANNERY,  Mineral,  Virginia 

10  DAHLIAand  12  GLADIOLUS  BULBS  mixed  colors. 

Send  prepaid  for  *1.00.  MUX  FARM,  Ulddleburg,  N.  T. 


Cfl  LARGE  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS,  $1.?5— None  alike.  1*  CHOICE 
0U  DAHLIAS,  SI. 25.  Cat.  GLADAHLIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mess. 


W alter  A.  W ood  Mowers  and  Rakes 


SIZES: 


3  ft.,  6  in.,  One-horse 

4  ft.  One-horse 

4  ft.,  6  in.,  Two-liorse 

5  ft.  Two-horse 

6  ft.  Two-horse 


WOOD : 


The  Wood 
>  Vertical 
mark  Lift  Mower 

is  specially  designed  to  work 
well  on  eastern  farms — level 
or  hilly.  It  cuts  clean  in 
light  or  heavy  growth.  Light 
of  draft  and  easy  to  handle. 
Equipped  with  non-friction 
bearings.  The  result  of  76 
years’  continuous  improve¬ 
ment. 


No.  10  Self- 

A  modern  rake  suited  to  eastern  condi¬ 
tions.  Made  of  angle  steel  and  malle¬ 
able  iron  with  wooden  combination 
shafts-pole.  Can  be  used  with  either 
one  or  two  horses.  The  self-dump  de¬ 
vice  is  wonderfully  sure-acting.  A 
strong,  durable  tool,  clean-raking  and 
easily  handled. 

Write  for  free  Folders  showing  these 
Walter  A.  Wood  Hay-Making  Tools. 


Dump  Rake 


BATEMAN  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

1S14-A  Market  Street  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Distributor*  of  Farm  Operating  Equipment 
BRANCHES  conveniently  located  throughout  the  East 


Try  a 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN 


if  you  want  satisfaction 


Highly  recommended  for  its  efficiency.  Will 
dust  trees  20  ft.  high,  one  or  two  rows  and 
also  underneath  the  foliage.  It  puts  the  dust 
where  the  insects  are.  Just  the  thing  for 
Bean  Beetles.  Fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
need  the  Peerless  to  insure  success.  Write 
for  circular  and  tell  where  you  saw  this  adv. 


PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  CO. 

1600  East  24th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SAVE  i/6  TO  i/6  ON 

IRIS 

/7J.LORIFY  your  garden  with  the 
VJ  finest  varieties  from  the  sur- 
plus  stock  of  a  private  estate.  New 
color-balanced  collections  or  single 
roots.  Dwarf,  Intermediate,  Ger- 
rnanica,  Japanese,  Siberica,  Water¬ 
side.  Large  roots,  all  labeled.  For 
illustrated  book  of  bargains  telling 
how  to  grow  irises  successfully, 
write  to  STADIIAUGH  FARM, 
Box  R,  Millwood,  New  York. 


Hand  Forged  I/liliyrC 
Nurserymen’s  UlilWUiJ 

Set  ol  3— Pruner,  Grafter.  Budder 

The  famous  Holley  Hand  Forged  Knives  for  Orchard, 
Farm,  Nursery  and  Garden  now  obtainable  by  mail. 
Set  of  3,  with  S.  H.  or  Stationery  Handles.  Outlast 
several  ordinary  knives.  Postpaid  *2.00. 

Gef  your  set  today.  Warranted 
HOLLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Torrington,  Conn. 


Adriance-Platt 

Mower,  Binder  and 
Reaper  Repairs 

Write 

BATEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Poughkeepsie  New  York 


TO  YOUR  PLANTINGS 

Indian  Spring  Irises  are  most  vigorous, 
easy  to  grow, lend  themselves  naturally 
to  well-planned  gardens — whether  gen¬ 
eral  arrangement  in  border  with  other 
perennials  or  in  massed  planting.  FREE 
IRIS  CATALOG — how  to  plant  and  grow 
many  rare  varieties.  Special  collection 
offers.  Also  Approved  Peonies. 

INDIAN  SPRINGS  FARMS,  INC. 
Box  R  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


1 9  Delphiniums  $1 .75 

(Hardy  Larkspur)  JL  post 
6  Light  Blue.;  6  Dark  Blue 

STRONG  PLANTS  THAT  WILL  BLOOM  THIS  SUMMER. 


4,000,000 
Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Variety 

Yellow  Jersey  and  Big  Leaf  Up  River 

$1.75  Per  1000 

Shipping  Point.  Cash  With  Order. 

C.  E.  BROWN _ BRIDGEVILLE,  DEL; 

Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Succession,  Danish  Ballhead 
Copenhagen  Market  and  Golden  Acre.  Tomato  I’lanta: 
Bonnie  Best,  Greater  Baltimore,  Livingston  Globe,  John 
Baer  and  Earliana.  Bermuda  and  Brize  Taker  Onion 
Plants.  Ruby  King  and  Bull  Nose  Pepper  Plants.  Post¬ 
paid,  260,  $1.00;  500,  *1.50;  1,000,  *3.50.  Express 
Collect  *1.50  per  1,000.  Care  used  in  packing  We 
guarantee  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


PLANTS 

Cabbage . 

Cauliflower . 

Tomato . 

Pepper  &  B.  Sprout.. 

Sweet  Potato . 

Beet  &  Lettuce . 

Celery . 

Catalog  free. 


Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post.  5000 


Leading* 

varieties,  * 

.0.11.  or  More 

100 

500 

1000 

Per  M 

. .  $.35 

*1.00 

*1.65 

*1.25 

..  .65 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

..  .76 

2.00 

3.40 

3.10 

..  .85 

2.25 

3.75 

3.60 

.  .60 

1.85 

3.00 

2.90 

..  .50 

1.50 

2.60 

2.25 

1.65 

2.75 

2.60 

C.  E. 

FIELD, 

Sewell, 

N.  J. 

Harriv  CABBAQE  and  PI  AUTO  Chemically  treat- 
ndiuy  CAULIFLOWER  rLHIllO  ed  Danish  Seed. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment  Golden 
Acre,  Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  Enkhousen,  Flat  Dutch, 
Ballhead,  Red  and  Savoy— Prepaid,  200-65c.  600-J1.25  1,000- 
$2.15.  Express,  5,000-$7.50.  Cauliflower— Prepaid,  60-40c 
200-$  1,  500-$2.25,  l,000-$3.75.  PORT  B.  MELLINGER.  North  Linis,  0. 


MillionsCabbage  Plants  SMSSS;  m£: 

cession:  300— *1.00,  500— *1 .50, 1000— *2.50  postpaid. 
Express  *1 .50— 1000.  Tomato:  Baltimore,  Stone,  Match¬ 
less,  same  price.  Potato  plants  Nancy  Hall,  Cuban  Yams, 

*3.60—1000.  Postpaid.  IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Vs. 


_  ...  -  -  -waaeneias,  Copenhagen,  Danish 

Ballhead,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  $1.00,  1000.  Tomato. 
$2.00;  Sweet  Potato.  $B.OO.  Well  packed.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Hollyhocks,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Phlox,  Columbines,  Oriental  Poppies,  Blue  Bells,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Gaillardias,  Hardy  Sweet  Peas  and  110  other 
Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and 
grow  larger  and  more  beautiful  each  year.  Pansies, 
Asters,  Snapdragons,  Petunias,  Salvias,  Zinnias;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry  plants; 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb  roots.  Safe  delivery  by  parcel 
post  or  express  guaranteed. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


r  r  p  c  r  v 

Sweet  Potato  Plants 


Leading  Varieties.  True-to-Name.  Free  from  Disease. 

ALSO  SOME  YAMS 

Write  now  for  Price  List  giving  Cultural  Directions. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

50  Y ellow  and  50  Reds 

will  be  eent  Postpaid  to  your  address 
upon  receipt  of . 

100  Yellow  and  100  Reds 

with  50  Yams,  sent  Postpaid  for . 


$1.00 

2.00 


Order  at  once.  Now  is  time  to  plant. 

L.  &  F.  Dondero  Box  240  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Binder  Twine 

In  5 and  8  pound  balls.  Best  quality  guaranteed  Farmer 
agents  wanted.  Send  for  aamples  and  our  low  price  for 
1023.  Til EO.  BURT  A  SONS,  Box  15,  Melrose,  O 


—  — -  *  caopage,  Mangle— 3  doz.,  25c;  100, 

45c;  300,  $1.00;  1000,  $2.60.  Aster,  8.  Potato,  Celery,  Cauli¬ 
flower— 3  doz.,  2oc;  100.  00c;  500.  $2.50.  Tomato,  Pepper— 
3  doz.,  40c;  8  doz.,  $1.00;  600,  $4.00.  Egg  Plant,  Salvia, 
Coleus,  Snapdragon— 6  for  25c;  doz.,  40c:  3  doz  ,  $1.00. 
Catalog.  ROHRER’S  PLANT  FARM  -  Smoketown,  Pa. 


Large  Asparagus  Roots— Washington 

6  years  old,  bearing  size,  *1.75  per  dozen;  *10  per  100. 

IIA11KY  L.  8(il'HCE8  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


P|  AUTC  Cabbage  and  Tomato— 500-$1.25, 1000-S2.25 
iLHIl  I  w  prepaid.  10,000-$  15.00  expressed.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  R.  J.  C0UNCILL,  Franklin,  Va. 


O  DCP 111  Cabbage  Plants,  $1.00  per  1000.  Satisfaction 
OrtUlRL  guaranteed.  JAS.  J.  COUNCILL  S  SON,  Franklin,  Va. 


TRANSPLANTED 
Strawberry  Plants 

Best  for  May,  June  and  July  planting. 
J uet  as  good  as  pot-grown  plants  at  A 
the  cost.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry 
and  other  Berry  Plants.  Asparagus, 
etc.  Catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants* 
Vines,  free.  Address 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  251,  Pulaski,  N.  Y# 


/Sk  -fr  ^2*  *V*  «  100  for  $  1 .00,  Prepaid. 

1 J  JL  Mixed  colors.  Strong; 

well  rootedjpliints.  Columbine  (Hardy)  6  plants,  $1.10. 
Catalog  free.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa.,  Dept.  R. 

12  Sprouted  Assorted  Dahlias,  $1 

25  Peren.  Phlox,  colors,  all  labelevl,  $2 
We  pay  P.  Poet.  SMITH  t  SON,  4J0-40  Chancellor  Ave., Newark,  N.  J„ 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Self  Contentment 

By  self  contentment  I  mean  that 
quality  which  will  enable  one  to  sit 
quietly  with  himself,  whether  he  be 
amici  "the  tumult  of  a  city  or  on  a 
desert  isle,  and  feel  a  sense  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  living.  I  do  not  wish  to  con¬ 
vey  the  idea  of  egotism,  but  of  a  mind 
so'  rich  in  experiences  of  the  whole 
world,  that  there  is  no  need  of  an 
entertainer  to  make  life  enjoyable. 

A  writer  tells  of  a  young  man  who 
was  to  spend  his  life  on  a  farm,  raising 
horses.  He  was  asked  why  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  studies  so  long  at  college 
as  he  would  have  no  practical  use  for 
them  in  the  life  before  him.  He  had 
chosen  an  arts  course.  His  reply  was 
that  he  was  “Digging  a  well  for  his 
soul.” 

He  or  anyone  who  contemplates 
farm  life,  or  any  life  amid  the  soli¬ 
tudes  of  nature,  needs  that  well  where 
he  may  drink  deep  and  satisfy  his 
thirst. 

See  the  crowds  of  restless  people 
scurrying  about  in  quest  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  I  know  two  in  the  late  thirties, 
living  on  a  farm,  who  never  seem  able 
,to  spend  a  quiet  evening  at  home. 
They  rush  off  night  after  night,  seek¬ 
ing  entertainment.  What  a  life  they 
must  live,  knowing  no  peace  when  the 
day’s  work  is  done.  Such  people  are 
not  educated.  They  have  no  basis  for 
thought  or  earnest  conversation ;  no 
common  ground  where  mind  and  soul 
can  meet  and  find  contentment.  When 
gossip  runs  dry  they  are  lost.  They 
have  no  mental  reservoir.  They  did 
not  dig  their  well  deep  enough. 

As  teachers  and  educators,  we  must 
direct  the  digging  of  this  well,  see 
that  it  is  deep  and  reaches  the  true 
vein  of  never  failing  supply.  It  mat¬ 
ters  not  whether  the  child  has  a  col¬ 
lege  education  before  him  or  not.  He 
needs  the  well.  If  he  is  to  have  only 
the  grades,  in  a  rural  school,  he  needs 
it  all  the  more,  and  we  must  give 
more  care  to  the  digging.  I  have  met 
educated  men  and  women,  who  never 
finished  high  school  and  I  have  also 
known  college  graduates  who  were  not 
educated  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

True  education  means  more  than  a 
college  degree.  It  means  the  ability  to 
get  the  most  out  of  life  in  any  environ¬ 
ment.  To  do  this  we  must  think,  ob¬ 
serve  and  read  wisely  and  widely.  Our 
job  is  to  teach  the  child  to  think,  to 
observe  all  that  passes  around  him,  to 
read  good  books  with  undertsanding, 
and  to  cull  the  worth-while  from  the 
literary  trash. 

For  a  well  balanced  education,  all  of 
the  branches  of  the  curriculum  need 
careful  attention,  but  for  the  child 
who  is  to  have  only  the  grades  in  a 
rural  school,  or  is  doubtful  of  having 
more,  much  stress  and  careful  planning 
must  be  given  to  his  English,  nature 
study  and  reading,  if  he  is  to  think 
observe  and  read  wisely  and  widely. 
The  thinking  can  be  developed  in  many 
ways  in  the  English  work.  Composition 
and  letter  writing,  original  stories, 
stories  from  pictures,  and  dramatiza¬ 
tions  will  attend  to  that,  if  cleverly 
presented. 

Nature  study  must  be  his  science 
course.  It  must  be  well  planned  to 
cover  a  bit  of  physical  geography  and 
physics,  yet  simple  enough  that  the 
child  will  understand  and  readily 
grasp  the  idea.  Here  is  where  his 
powers  of  observation  are  developed ; 
ability  to  enjoy  his  surroundings  and 
get  pleasure  unlimited  from  the  com¬ 
mon  things  of  life. 

Reading  must  be  planned  so  that  he 
forms  the  habit  which  is  to  carry  him 
on  after  school  days  ai'e  over.  It  is 
to  be  his  post-graduate  course,  even 
though  never  graduated.  With  a  well 
developed  taste  for  good  books,  he  may 
educate  himself  with  history,  biog¬ 
raphy,  travel,  geography  and  practi¬ 
cally  all  other  subjects.  From  fiction 
he  will  get  a  rich  store  of  experiences ; 
food  for  thought ;  ability  to  enjoy 
himself  even  though  he  finds  himself 
without  books ;  and  it  may  be  his 
ability  to  write,  himself. 

In  visiting  homes  of  pupils,  I  often 
notice  very  poor  class  reading  seems 
prevalent  in  so  many  farm  homes. 
There  is  good  reading,  too,  but  it  seems 
a  shame  that  a  child  should  ever  see 
some  of  the  trash,  “Sex”  stories, 
sensational  newspapers  with  murders, 
divorces  and  bootlegging  taking  up  the 
first  page  and  most  of  the  others. 

This  reading  habit,  as  most  habits, 
good  or  bad,,  is  formed  in  childhood. 
As  teachers  let  us  do  our  part  to  see 


that  the  children  are  getting  the  worth 
while  material ;  that  their  taste  is 
being  formed  for  the  really  good 
things  as  literature.  It  helps  to  have 
a  reading  table  supplied  with  good 
books  and  magazines  and  at  least  one 
good  newspaper,  where  children  who 
have  finished  their  lessons,  may  pass 
quietly  to  and  read  or  just  look  at 
pictures. 

How  much  may  be  learned  from 
good  pictures.  An  interesting  picture 
will  often  lead  a  child  to  read  a  part 
of  the  story  to  find  out  what  it  is  all 
about  and  thus  gain  his  interest  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  finishes  it  for 
the  story  itself.  Most  any  rural  school 
has  a  corner  where  a  table  may  be 
covered  with  white  oilcloth  and  placed 
with  two  or  three  chairs,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  boys  may  enjoy  painting 
them  and  the  whole  equipment  need 
cost  very  little.  Magazines  may  be 
contributed  by  parents  or  teacher  or 
perhaps  some  interested  outsider,  after 
they  have  finished  with  them.  The 
teacher  should  act  as  censor  of  all 
contributions. 

At  this  old  table  in  the  corner  the 
seed  may  be  planted  that  will  grow 
into  an  educated  man  or  woman  and 
blossom  with  the  flower  of  self  con¬ 
tentment.  MAYME  O.  THOMSON. 


Reclamation  Projects 

A  short  time  ago  about  300  reclamation 
officer's  and  camp  followers  held  a  confer¬ 
ence  at  Washington,  evidently  to  press  for 
more  millions  to  bring  into  active  use  large 
acreage  of  wild  lands  to  produce  in  direct 
competition  with  the  farm  acreage  now 
owned  and  tilled  at  individual  energy  and 
expense.  It  does  not  seem  that  these 
men  with  itching  palms  can  wait  till  the 
price  and  demand  of  farm  products  lure 
individual  effort  and  capital.  Now  it  is 
apparent  that  the  stated  convention  at 
Washington  was  fruitful  in  results,  as  we 
read  the  following  statement : 

“The  House  Committee  on  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  has  made  a  favorable  re¬ 
port  on  the  Columbia  River  Basin  Recla¬ 
mation  project  bill.  The  project  will  ir¬ 
rigate  1,883,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  The  soil  is  said 
to  be  capable  of  producing  10  tons  of  Al¬ 
falfa,  60  to  80  bushels  of  wheat  or  S  to 
20  tons  of  potatoes  per  acre.  The  cost 
of  this  project  is  estimated  at  $29S,000,- 
000  or  an  acre  cost  of  $159.  In  its  re¬ 
port  the  committee  figures  that  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  this  project  will  be  needed  to 
meet  the  demand  of  our  growing  cities.” 

Now  let  the  reader  reflect  that  it  was 
only  recently  that  our  Congress  was  de¬ 
bating  seriously  or  otherwise  means  of 
“farm  relief.”  Do  we  have  this  glaring 
inconsistency  through  ignorance,  stupidity 
or  by  perfidious  activities?  Why  is  it 
that  there  is  so  little  effective  opposition 
on  the  part  of  farmers  and  their  organiza¬ 
tions  to  this  rank  injustice  and  waste  of 
money?  Why  not  do  more  than  pass  sen¬ 
timental  resolutions  at  farm  gatherings? 
Why  not  stack  our  farm  implements  in 
the  shed  and  hang  the  hoe  and  scythe  in 
the  crotch  of  a  nearby  tree  till  the  farm¬ 
ers’  rights  are  respected?  Or  should  we. 
too,  enter  the  project  scheme  and  demand 
over-production  of  manufactured  goods. 

Pennsylvania.  d.  h.  watts. 


Commends  Senator  Glass 

This  article  has  no  political  significance 
as  I  am  a  Republican,  but  I  cannot  help 
commenting  upon  the  stand  taken  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Carter  Glass  in  regard  to  the  accur¬ 
acy  of  testing  cattle  for  tuberculosis. 

Senator  Glass  did  not  ask  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation,  but  did  it  himself  at  his  own 
expense.  I  consider  this  as  important  to 
farmers  as  anything  anyone  has  under¬ 
taken  individually  in  a  long  time.  This 
country  has  produced  but  few  Patrick 
Ilenrys,  Grover  Clevelands  or  Theodore 
Roosevelts — men  formed  of  the  material 
he-men  should  be  made  of ;  men  with 
the  courage  to  express  their  convictions 
regardless  of  opposition,  political  or  other¬ 
wise. 

The  people  of  this  nation  should  place 
the  name  of  Carter  Glass  in  the  list  of 
great  men.  A.  D.  v. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  T. 


The  Bookshelf 

Spring  in  the  Little  Garden,  by 
Frances  Edge  Mcllvaine.  This  is  a  new 
issue  in  the  “Little  Garden”  series,  and 
it  gives  a  very  attractive  study  of  the 
beauty  that  may  be  obtained  in  a  gar¬ 
den  of  moderate  scope.  There  is  so  much 
Spring  material  available  that  we  some¬ 
times  overlook  the  very  thing  that  would 
give  charm  to  our  surroundings.  Both 
native  and  foreign  plants  are  discussed, 
and  naturally  the  early  bulbs  have  a 
place  of  honor.  It  is  a  charming  book, 
which  would  delight  any  flower  lover. 
Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Company, 
Boston  ;  8S  pages  ;  price  $1.75. 


Eight 
Reasons 
for  Using 
Concrete 
Block 
and  Tile 


When  planning  your  new  farm  build¬ 
ing,  remember  Concrete  Block  and 
Concrete  Building  Tile,  They  are: 

Attractive — Permanent — Fire-safe 

Clean,  and  Sanitary 

Ratproof — Rustproof — Stormproof 

Repair-free 

True  to  size  and  shape 
Moderate  in  cost 

Free  Booklet  Explains 
Construction 

Concrete  Block  and  Tile  lay  up  easily  and 
rapidly ,  saving  much  time  in  construction . 

“Plans  for  Concrete  Farm  Buildings’* 
tells  more.  Your  copy  is  free. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

347  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


Metal  Roofing 


IF  you  are  in  the  Market  for  Metal  Roofing — Wire 
1  Fence— Barb  Wire  House  and  Roof  Paint,  at  a 
Price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Samples  and  Prices 
Free,  Write 

CONSUMERS* 

Dept.  R 


MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Moundsville,  VV.  Va. 


convert  your 
undergrade 
apples  into  $ 

With  Mount  Gilead  equipment  under¬ 
grade  apples  can  be  cheaply  converted 
into  sparkling  sweet  cider,  home  made 
apple  butter,  and  jelly  that  will  sell  at 
excellent  prices!  These  products  are  in 
great  demand.  You  can  draw  a  profitable 
year  ’round  trade  right  to  your  door. 
The  equipment  is  not  costly,  requires  no 
skill  or  special  knowledge,  and  the  pro¬ 
ducts  sell  for  far  more  than  you  get  for 
your  top  grade  fruit. 

Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 
have  been  famous  since  1877.  They 
get  every  last  drop  of  juice.  Other 
Mount  Gilead  equipment,  including 
apple  butter  cookers  and  steam  evapor¬ 
ators  for  making  jelly,  are  equally  practical.  Of 
special  interest  to  cider  makers  is  the  new  Mount 
Gilead  Fresh  Older  Filter.  It  removes  every  trace  of 
pomace  and  sediment  and  leaves  the  cider  spark¬ 
ling  and  attractive  without  affecting  its  fine  flavor. 

Use  the  coupon  below  to  secure  a  catalog  describ¬ 
ing  Mount  Gilead  fruit  products  equipment,  and 
Mount  Gilead  power  sprayers  for  orchard  and  crops 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

802  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  the  NEW 

(T//s>ac/ 

^^POVVEK.  S PRAY E RS_ _ 

%  CDCC  f  To  bonafide  orchardists 
ACE.  l  we  offer  a  FREE  sub- 
\  A  *  cription  to  Orchard  Pro- 

\  3  ducts  News.  Check  the  coupon  if 

\  you  want  it. 

Name _ * _ _ 

Address . . . . 

— Frejh  Juice  Filters  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 

..Orchard  Prod.  News  ...Apple  Butter,  etc.  equip. 
Power  Sptayecs  for  Orchards _  Crop _ 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
RIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y, 


WITTE  Engines 


50  New  Features.  Years  ahead  ot  old  style 
engines. .  Run  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Dis¬ 
tillate  or  Gas.  MORE  Power— LESS  Cost. 
Easy  to  Start— Easy  to  Use.  2  to  30  H-P. 
Lowest  Prices.  Easiest  Terms.  Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

180A  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1 89A  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


and  Power  Lawn  mower 


A  Pactical,  Proven  PowerCultivator, 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 
Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 
Poultrymen  and  Country  F.states. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 
1065  -  33rd  Ave.,  S.  £.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  movement  of  asparagus  to  market 
has  been  very  heavy.  The  season  was 
backward  and  when  the  weather  finally 
did  turn  warm  for  several  consecutive 
days  asparagus  came  in  in  a  rush  from 
all  producing  areas.  South  Carolina  was 
late  in  starting  also  and  the  growers 
naturally  cut  as  long  as  there  was  a 
profitable  market.  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  have  all  been 
trucking  heavily  to  Philadelphia,  conse¬ 
quently  this  market,  like  all  other  eastern 
markets,  has  been  practically  demoralized. 
Canners  have  been  buying  considerable 
asparagus  on  the  open  market,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  particularly  the  white  or  partly 
green  stock.  The  ordinary  run  of  as¬ 
paragus  ranged  $1.25  to  $2.25  per  dozen 
bunches  with  some  fancy  asparagus  or 
special  marks  of  long  green  asparagus 
selling  $2.50  to  $3.50  and  occasionally  up 
to  $5  a  dozen  bunches.  The  cabbage  mar¬ 
ket  has  weakened  with  heavy  shipments 
from  South  Carolina,  1%-bushel  hampers 
selling  around  $1.50.  Potatoes  have  also 
been  selling  on  a  very  weak  market. 
Florida  has  moved  the  bulk  of  its  crop, 
and  South  Carolina  is  only  waiting  for  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  start.  Florida 
potatoes  were  selling  in  Philadelphia  at 
$4.25  to  $4.50  a  barrel.  There  has  also 
been  a  heavy  movement  of  old  crop  po¬ 
tatoes  from  Maine  and  mid-western 
States,  the  combined  movement  of  old  and 
new  crop  forcing  prices  downward  to  low 
levels.  Best  Maine  potatoes  sold  around 
$3  per  150-lb.  sack.  String  beans  ship¬ 
ments  originating  as  far  north  as  South 
Carolina  bushel  hampers  sold  $1.50  to 
$3.25.  Texas  bunched  beets  also  weak¬ 
ened  to  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bushel  and  the 
bunched  carrot  market  was  dull  at  $1.25 
to  $1.75  per  bushel.  Lettuce  supplies  were 
only  moderate,  but  the  market  was  dull 
at  75c  to  $1.25  for  best  North  Carolina 
stock  in  five-peck  hampers.  Texas  onions 
were  dull  with  shipments  much  heavier 
than  last  year,  standard  crates  of  U.  S. 
No.  1  yellows  selling  $1.65  to  $1.85  a 
crate.  Peas  brought  75c  to  $1.50  a  bushel, 
but  fancy  peppers  continue  to  bring  $3.50 
to  $3.75  a  crate.  Mushrooms  unusual¬ 
ly  plentiful  for  the  season.  The  market 
on  spinach  has  been  in  poor  shape,  al¬ 
though  the  last  of  the  week  there  xvas  a 
slight  improvement,  best  Maryland  and 
nearby  selling  up  to  90c  a  bushel  while 
poor  stock  was  difficult  to  move  at  any 
price.  The  strawberry  market  was  prac¬ 
tically  demoralizezd  at  the  close  of  the 
week  ending  May  22  with  heavy  arrivals 
by  truck  from  Virginia  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  as  well  as  carlot  receipts  from  these 
districts  also. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  for  the  week  were  54,169 
cases,  almost  the  same  as  for  the  week 
previous,  but  14,000  cases  more  than  for 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.  The  market 
has  been  irregular.  Early  in  the  week 
there  was  a  fairly  good  outlet  for  high- 
grade  stock  which  was  in  limited  supply 
and  on  such  the  market  ruled  firm,  but 
later  fairly  liberal  offerings  with  a 
moderate  demand  caused  a  slight  weak¬ 
ness,  fresh  extra  firsts  selling  31%c  a 
dozen  and  firsts  up  to  30c  a  dozen.  As 
usual  there  were  limited  offerings  of  very 
fancy  selected  candled  fresh  eggs  for  car¬ 
ton  trade  which  were  quoted  up  to  41c, 
while  a  limited  amount  of  candled  fresh 
eggs  moved  in  cases  at  35  to  37c  a  dozen. 
The  movement  of  eggs  into  storage  is  go¬ 
ing  on  steadily,  but  to  May  21  Philadel¬ 
phia  with  its  191,000  cases  was  more  than 
100.000  cases  short  of  the  holdings  on  the 
same  date  a  year  ago.  Total  holdings  of 
26  cities  of  the  country  on  May  19  were 
reported  as  4,450,359  cases  against  5,298,- 
000  cases  on  May  21,  1927. 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  rather 
slow  but  with  offerings  light  there  were 
few  price  changes  during  the  week.  The 
smaller  sizes  of  colored  fowl  were  pre¬ 
ferred  and  these  brought  as  high  as  30e 
a  lb.  while  the  heavier  birds  brought  27 
to  28c.  Leghorn  fowl  were  quoted  26  to 
27c.  Plymouth  Rock  broilers  topped  the 
poultry  market,  prices  ranging  40  to  47c 
as  to  size,  while  R.  1-  Reds  were  quoted 
35  to  40c  a  lb.  Leghorns  ranged  from 
25c  for  1-lb.  birds  to  36c  for  sizes  weigh¬ 
ing  2  lbs.  or  over.  White  ducks  were 
quoted  22  to  25c  and  mixed  colors  aver¬ 
aged  19c  a  lb.  Dressed  poultry  were  quiet 
and  price  changes  few,  barreled  packed  5 
to  5%-lb.  fowl  selling  29  to  30c  while 
heavier  fowl  and  4  to  4%-lb.  sizes  brought 
26  to  28c  a  lb.  Old  roosters  ranged  17  to 
21c  a  lb.  as  to  size.  There  is  still  quite  a 
difference  in  the  amount  of  dressed  poul¬ 
try  this  year  compared  with  last  year. 
Philadelphia  on  May  21  had  only  1.450,- 
365  lbs.  on  hand  against  2,630,793  lbs. 
a  year  ago.  A  report  covering  10  prin¬ 
cipal  markets  showed  33,203,353  lbs.  on 
the  same  date  compared  with  over  49,392,- 
900  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  was  a  very  good  supply  of  under¬ 
grade  hay  and  the  trading  being  light  the 
'market  was  inclined  to  weakness  except 
on  the  high-grade  hay  which  ruled  steady. 
No.  2  Timothy  averaged  $16  a  ton  and 
'No.  3  Timothy  $14  a  ton.  Bes_t  Timothy 
and  clover  mixed  ranged  $15.50  to  $16. 


Straight  rye  straw  was  largely  nominal 
and  was  quoted  at  $23  a  ton,  while  wheat 
and  oat  straw  averaged  $15.50  a  ton. 

B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments. 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  53c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  51c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  33c ;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  38c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs, 
doz.  24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  30c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c ;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c  ;  buttermilk, 
glass  5c ;  qt.,  7c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ; 
sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and 
southern  grown  produce  every  market 
day  at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.)  As¬ 
paragus,  new,  lb.,  25c;  apples,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2.50 ;  beans,  dry,  lb..  Sc ;  beets,  lb., 
4c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham 
flour,  lb.,  5c ;  new  cabbage,  lb.,  8c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  red,  head,  6c ;  old  cabbage,  lb.,  3c ; 
carrots,  bell,  4e ;  dry,  lb.,  5c ;  celei-y,  3 
bchs,  25c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  12c ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  5  for  25c;  dandelion  greens,  pk., 
25c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ;  horseradish,  %  pt., 
15c ;  leek,  bch,  10c ;  lettuce,  Iceland,  3 
heads,  25c ;  home-grown  lettuce,  bch,  10c ; 
onions,  pk.,  30c ;  green,  bch,  5c ;  new  po¬ 
tatoes,  6  lbs.,  25c ;  parsley,  bch,  10c ;  pep¬ 
pers,  doz.,  25c- ;  pieplant,  3  lbs.,  25c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.70  pax-snips, 
lb.,  5c ;  bu.,  $1.30 ;  radislies,  bch,  5c ;  new 
green  peas,  qt.,  15c ;  salsify,  bch,  10c ; 
strawberries,  2  pts.,  35c ;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c-;  spinach,  pk.,  30c;  turnips,  rutabagas, 
lb.,  3c ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  15c. 

Di-essed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
40c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c- ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats.  —  Round  steak,  western,  lb., 
28c ;  porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c- ;  sir¬ 
loin,  western,  lb.,  30c  ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c  ; 
pi-essed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  head  cheese,  lb., 
40c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ; 
shoulder  roast  poi-k,  lb.,  20c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  15c ;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c ; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25e ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  38c ;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
40c ;  pork  loins,  lb.,  16c ;  whole  hams, 
lb.,  16c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  32  to  35c :  dressed,  lb.,  55c ; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  27  to  35c ;  dresed,  lb.,  45c ; 
springers,  live,  lb.,  27  to  35c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  45  to  50c- ;  bi-oilei-s,  di-essed,  lb.,  70c ; 
live,  lb..  40  to  50c;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  50c; 
geese,  live,  lb.,  28  to  30c- ;  guinea  hens, 
each,  50  to  60c- ;  squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1 ; 
butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c ;  eggs,  crate,  $8.50 
to  $9.25 ;  retail,  33  to  35c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  40c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
doz.  bchs,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1  j  beans,  lb.,  7  to  9c ;  cabbage,  bu., 
50  to  60c ;  carx-ots,  bu.,  $1 ;  honey,  qt.,  65 
to  75e ;  cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  7c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  onions, 
doz.  bchs,  25c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  medium,  $1 ; 
large,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  small,  bu., 
75c- ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  60c ;  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz.  bc-hs,  40  to  50c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$15 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  11  to  13c ; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  11c;  lamb,  dressed, 
lb.,  30  to  35c ;  mutton,  15  to  18c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables.— Asparagus,  doz.  bchs,  75e 
to  $1.20 ;  carrots,  bskt,  35  to  40c ;  celery, 
doz.  bchs,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  celery  knobs,  doz., 
40  to  60c ;  cucumbers,  h.h,  doz.,  $1.75  to 
$2.50 ;  horseradish,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  green 
onions,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c ;  kale,  bu.,  50 
to  60c;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.  hds,  50  to  60c; 
onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  parsnips, 
bskt,  50  to  65c;  bu.,  $1.50;  parsley,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.35;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  35c;  rhu¬ 
barb.  doz.  bchs,  35  to  50c;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.25 ;  turnips,  bskt,  35  to  40c ;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  60c. 

Apples. — Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb..  35  to  38c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  29  to  30c ;  light,  lb.,  27 
to  28c  ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  25  to  28c  ;  ducks, 
lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
30  to  32c ;  doz.,  small  lots,  32  to  35c ; 
butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  un¬ 
salted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail.  75c  to  $!•;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50 
to  $4;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  26  to  28c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  John  .T.  Manning,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

Market  weakened  on  most  commodities 
during  the  past  week  and  supplies  were 
generally  liberal.  Supplies  of  local  as¬ 
paragus  are  higher  and  higher  evei-y  day, 
that  is,  moi-e  gx-ass  is  coming,  but  the 


prices  are  going  down.  The  potato  mar¬ 
ket  weakened  slightly,  especially  on  old 
stock.  The  first  car  of  cantaloupes  ar- 
rived  on  Tuesday  from  California.  Onions 
were  dull  and  weak.  Wool  market  strong 
in  values  despite  some  spotty  trading. 
Prices  show  a  steadily  increasing  ten¬ 
dency.  Territory  wools  arc  selling  steadi¬ 
ly  in  the  original  bags.  Foreign  wools 
quiet  during  the  week. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately  light;  de¬ 
mand  light.  Baldwins,  Mass.  A  grade, 
$3  to  $3.50.  Fancy,  large  sizes,  $3.60  to 
$3.75.  Ungraded,  $2  to  $3  box.  Me., 
A2%  to  2% -in.,  $7.50  to  $9  bbl.  Best 
Russets,  $2  to  $3.50.  Ben  Davis,  $1.50 
to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  N.  II.  Baldwins,  A2%- 
in.  up,  $8.50  to  $9.50  bbl.  Me.  Spies,  A 
grade,  $7  to  $8.  Ben  Davis,  unclassi¬ 
fied.  $4  to  $6  bbl.  N.  Y.  Baldwins,  U.  S. 
1.  2i/2  to  2 % -in.,  $8.50  to  $9.  Russets, 
2%-in.,  $6.50  bbl. 

Beets. — Supplies  light,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native  cut  off,  $1.25  to  $1.75  std. 
bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
limited.  S.  C.,  erts,  $4.50  to  $4.75.  Ala., 
flat,  bbl.  erts,  $5.50. 

Carrots.  —  Supplies  liberal,  demand 
modei-ate.  Mai-ket  firm.  Native  cut  off 
washed  ord.,  $1.50  to$1.75  std.  bu.  box. 
Tex.,  crt.,  bchs,  fancy,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Celery.  —  Supplies  liberal ;  demand 
moderate.  Fla.,  10  in  erts.,  mostly  $5. 

Cucumbers.  • —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  fail-.  Native  h.h.,  50  to  70  cukes, 
std.  bu.  box,  $5  to  $6 ;  few  $6.50.  Ohio 
bskts,  24  cukes,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  good 
for  best.  Native  h.h.,  18  hds.,  ord.,  S5e 
to  $1.10.  Iceberg,  Cal.  and  Ariz.,  erts,  $3 
to  $3.50 ;  few  higher. 

Onions. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  fair ; 
100  lbs.  Egyptians,  $3.50  to  $5.  Texas, 
erts,  $1.65  to  $1.80. 

Potatoes.' — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Me.  and  N.  B.  Gr.  Mts.,  $1.75  to 
$1.85  100  lbs.  Fla.,  Spauldings,  U.  S., 
mostly  $5 ;  few  $5.25  to  $5.50  bbl. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  fairly  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native  h.h.  mostly  6  to  7c 
lb.  Cal.,  40-lb.  boxes,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Spinach. — Supplies  light,  demand  good 
for  best.  Baskets,  Md.  and  Va.,  65  to 
75c  ;  few  as  high  as  85c. 

Squash. — Supplies  light,  demand  light. 
Native  Hubbard,  mostly  $100  to  $110 
ton  ;  $4.50  to  $5  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Native  h.h.,  mostly  28  to  30c  lb. 
Fla.  erts,  choice  count,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ; 
mostly  $3. 

Turnips. — Supplies  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  Ruta  and  Purple  tops,  35  to  75c 
std.  bu.  box.  White  Capes,  few  sales, 
fancy,  $3  to  $3.50  100  lbs.  Canadian 
Rutabagas,  $1.75  to  $2  100  lbs. 

Hay. — Supplies  fair,  demand  good  for 
best.  No.  1  Timothy,  $21  to  $22.  Eastern, 
$15  to  $19.  Clover  mixed,  Red,  $18  to 
$20  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  46c ;  fii-sts,  45%c ;  seconds,  45c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  37c.  Mixed  col¬ 
ors,  35  to  40c;  white  extras,  33  to  34c 
doz.  Pullets,  29  to  31c.  Fresh  eastern 
extras,  33c.  Undergrades,  28  to  29c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extra 
fresh,  30c.  Firsts  new,  23%  to  24c.  Ex- 
tx-as  held,  30  to  30%c.  Firsts  held,  28 
to  29c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea, 
$10  to  $10.50.  Cal.,  small  white,  $10.25 
to  $10.50.  Yellow  Eyes.  $10.50  to  $11. 
Red  Kidney,  $9.25  to  $9.50.  Lima,  $9.50 
to  $9.75  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool. — Market  strong.  Receipts  of 
domestic  for  week  ending  May  19,  5,320,- 
900  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  48 
to  50c ;  clothing,  38  to  39c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  50  to  51c ;  clothing.  42c ;  % 
blood,  combing,  54  to  55c ;  clothing,  45c ; 
%  blood,  combing,  54  to  55c ;  clothing, 
45  to  47q;  low  %  blood,  combing,  47  to 
48c. 

Scoured  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.18  to  $1.23;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.03:  % 
blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.09;  clothing, 

92  to  97c;  %  blood,  combing,  $1  to  $1.05; 
clothing,  87  to  92c;  %  blood,  combing, 

93  to  98c;  clothing,  SO  to  85c;  low  % 
blood,  combing,  80  to  85c ;  Terr-,  mostly, 
combing,  $1.18  to  $1.23;  clothing,  $1.05 
to  $1.10 ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.12  to 
$1.15 ;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05 ;  %  blood, 
combing,  $1.05  to  $1.10 ;  clothing,  95c 
to  $1 ;  %  blood,  combing,  97c  to  $1 ; 
clothing,  85  to  90c ;  low  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  85  to  90c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

May  24,  1928. 

MILK 

May :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A.  $1.78%,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B.  $2.03%  ;  Class  3,  $2. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  diffex-ential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.80 ; 
Class  2,  $1.90;  Class  3,  $1.90. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy. $0.45  @$0.45% 

Extra,  92  score .  .44% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  scox-e.  .42% @  .44% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  scoi-e  .42  @  .42% 

Lower  grades . 41  @  .41% 

Ladles . 36%  @  -39% 

Packing  stock . 32 %@  .34 

Renovated . 41  @  .42 

Sweet,  fancy . 46%  @  .47 


Extra  ••♦**«•••••••• 

.46 

Firsts  . 

.43%  @ 

.45% 

Seconds  . 

.43  @ 

.43% 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held,  fancy. $0.29% @$0.30 

Average  run . 

.28  @ 

•28% 

Flats,  fresh . 

•22%  @ 

.23 

Wisconsin,  held . 

.29%  @ 

.30 

Daisies,  fresh . 

.24  @ 

.24% 

Watertown,  N.  Y . 

.20% 

EGGS 

Neai-by,  fancy,  white... 

$0.34%  @$0.36 

Average  extras  . 

.33  @ 

.34 

Extra  fix-sts . 

.32  @ 

.32% 

Firsts  . 

.30%  @ 

.31% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites... 

.32  @ 

.38 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.35  @ 

.36 

Gathered,  best . 

.31%  @ 

.32% 

Common  to  good . 

•27  @ 

.29 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers . 

. 26  @ 

.40 

Roosters  . 

.14 

Ducks  . . . 

.24 

Geese . 

.12 

Tame  rabbits . 

. 28@ 

.30 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb, 
Fair  to  good  . . . 

Broilei-s  . . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Capons,  9  lbs.  . . . 
Mixed  weights  . 

Dxxcks  . 

Geese  . 

Turkeys,  young  . . 

Old  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb. 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 


$0.38  @$0.46 

.36 

.30  @ 

.48 

.15@ 

.19 

•24  @ 

.30 

•45  @ 

.53 

•38  @ 

.44 

•15@ 

.22 

,  .18® 

.23 

.43  @ 

.47 

.32® 

.38 

.70 

3.00  @ 

3.50 

2.00  @ 

2.50 

LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . $12.25 @12.75 

Bulls .  7.75 @  9.50 

Cows  .  4.25(ai  7.25 

Calves,  best  . 14.00  to5 17.00 

Sheep  .  4.00 @  8.00 

Lambs  . 18.00  @20.50 

Hogs,  140  to  150  lbs . 9.50@10.50 


DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.19@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 15@  .18 

Culls  . 10@  .14 

Lambs,  h.h.,  head  .  4.00@11.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 18.00@22.50 

Bulls  . 12.50tal4.50 

Cows  . 16.00@19.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.75@$3.25 

Maine,  150  lbs . 2.35 @  2.60 

Bulk.  180  lbs .  3.00 @  3.35 

Bermuda,  bbl .  3.50(d)  5.50 

Idaho,  bu . 2.25(d)  2.50 

Florida,  bbl .  2.25(d)  5.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00(d)  3.50 


VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.75@$4.00 

Beets,  Texas,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Cabbage,  bu . .  1.00(d)  1.75 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00@  1.75 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.50®  2.25 

Celery  hearts,  doz .  2.00(d)  2.25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.50  @  6.00 

Kale,  bbl . 50@  .75 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.50@  5.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 50 @  1.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.25 @  1.50 

Parsnips,  bbl .  3.00(d)  3.75 

Peas,  bu .  1.00  @  2.75 

Radishes,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  1.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.25@  3.25 

Tomatoes,  6  bskt.  crate  ....  1.25(d)  4.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 2.10(d)  2.35 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.50  @  3.00 

DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.00 @10.25 

Pea  . 10.25  @10.50 

Red  kidney .  9.00(d)  9.25 

White  kidney . 10.25@10.50 


FRUITS 


Apples,  bu . $1.50@$4.00 

Bbl . . .  4.00@10.50 

Grapes,  S.  A.,  20-lb.  box  ...  3.60 @  4.20 


Oranges,  Fla.,  box .  4.50@12.00 

Cal .  5.00  @  9.05 

Strawberries,  N.  C.,  qt . 05@  .18 

Norfolk  . . 05(d)  .11 

Erie  Shore . 10@  .20 


Md . 15@  .22 

Ark . 10@  .13 

Tenn . 07(d)  .15 

Watermelons,  each  .  1.00 @  1.35 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 5.00@  6.00 

Mexican  .  3.50(d)  4.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00@25.00 

No.  2  . 22.00 @23.00 

No.  3 . 16.00 @20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 18.00@22.00 

Straw,  rye  . 27.00@29.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring . $1.66% 

No.  2  red .  2.12% 


Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.26% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 81 

Rye .  1.43% 

Barley  .  1-U 


Buffalo  Markets  and  Retail  Prices  at 
New  York  will  be  found  on  page  833. 


“Yes,  madam,  I  ai-rived  at  my  present 
position  with  nothing  to  help  me  but  my 
intelligence.”  “How  nice  to  be  able  to 
say  that  you  started  with  nothing  at  all. 
— Pages  Gaies. 
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Long  Acres  Farm  Notes 

I  had  counted  on  an  apple  crop  from 
my  young  trees  this  year,  as  apparently 
they  had  made  oodles  of  fruit  spurs  and 
were  getting  old  enough  and  large  enough 
to  pay  me  back  for  some  of  the  hard 
work  I  had  been  doing  oh  them  for  years. 
Now  they  are  all  leafed  out  and  it  is  plain 
that  apples  will  be  about  as  scarce  as 
saloonkeepers  at  a  W.  C.  T.  U.  conven¬ 
tion.  A  man  who  depends  on  apple  trees 
for  a  living  must  be  a  confirmed  optimist 
for  they  are  as  temperamental  as  a  movie 
actress.  The  buds  are  barely  in  the  pink 
now  and  possibly  more  bloom  will  show 
up  than  I  expect,  as  the  bud  clusters  are 
hard  to  see  amongst  the  tender  green 
shoots,  but  I  know  right  now  that  I  will 
not  have  any  apples  to  sell  and  will  be 
thankful  to  get  enough  for  home  use.  The 
trees  must  be  sprayed  and  the  ground 
worked  just  as  though  there  was  a  boun¬ 
tiful  crop.  To  offset  this  the  grapes  ap¬ 
parently  escaped  the  terrible  freezes  we 
have  had  and  are  coming  out  nicely,  while 
berries  never  looked  better.  I  shall  have 
a  piece  of  meadow  plowed  and  dragged 
by  a  neighbor’s  tractor  thereby  saving 
much  time  and  a  lot  of  plodding  around. 
May  10  to  20  is  corn  planting  time 
around  here ;  very  few  have  planters  but 
most  of  us  have  the  old  jab  and  step,  hand 
planters.  I  often  wonder  why  these 
planters  are  so  poorly  made  as  only  about 
one  out  of  a  dozen  will  plant  without 
clogging  about  every  ten  hills. 

The  other  day  I  was  plowing  in  a 
vineyard  near  the  pasture.  Friend  wife 
and  Calvin  came  down  to  help  me  hoe 
but  the  hoe  and  Calvin  soon  disagreed. 
He  wandered  about  for  a  time  and  then 
came  running  in  excitement.  Two  cows 
were  sitting  down  and  chewing  gum  and 
he  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  gum  it 
was  and  where  they  found  it  in  the  pas¬ 
ture.  Truth  to  tell  that  was  somewhat 
of  a  mystery  to  me,  too,  as  I  never  saw 
pastures  any  poorer  than  they  are  this 
Spring.  Dry  and  very  cold  weather  has 
held  back  the  grass  so  the  pastures  look 
more  like  August.  Now  someone  will  say 
that  cows  should  not  be  turned  on  pas¬ 
ture  until  the  grass  is  good  but  with 
the  haymow  almost  empty,  the  pocketbook 
even  emptier  and  about  all  the  neighbors 
in  the  same  fix,  it  is  a  relief  not  to  stuff 
mangers  at  noon  anyway. 

A  party  of  Chicago  friends  were  over 
Sunday  so  we  took  them  back  to  the 
wooded  ravine  where  they  picked  armfuls 
of  snake  flowers  and  cowslips  and  thought 
them  wonderful.  I  just  looked  wise  but 
1  carefully  steered  them  away  from 
where  I  knew  Jack-in-the-pulpit  was 
sturdily  standing  in  clumps,  sweet  Wil¬ 
liams  and  white  lilies  were  growing.  In 
that  woodlot  I  have  about  twenty  white- 
wood  trees.  They  were  very  small  when 
I  bought  but  now  they  tower  towards 
the  sky  with  nary  a  limb  for  many  feet 
and  straight  as  ramrods.  So  many  men 
ask  me  why  I  do  not  cut  them  down  for 
logs  and  bolts  and  do  not  understand  me 
when  I  tell  them  that  the  money  would 
soon  be  spent  and  then  I  would  not  have 
any  whitewoods  to  admire.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  man  who  cannot  see.  a  tree 
without  wishing  to  cut  it  down  is  akin 
to  the  man  who  delights  in  shooting  quail 
and  squirrels  but  I  don’t  pretend  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  other  men’s  habits  or  be¬ 
liefs,  only  on  Long  Acres  no  quail  or 
squirrels  will  be  killed  and  no  trees  cut 
down  until  nature  says  they  are  ripe  for 
harvest.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  tree  is  a 
priceless  possession  second  only  to  own¬ 
ing  the  land  upon  which  it  stands. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  kill- 
deer  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  seed 
corn  robbery  attributed  to  crows.  Flocks 
of  crows  nest  every  year  in  a  woods 
belonging  to  a  neighbor  but  I  rarely  see 
them  on  a  cornfield  while  the  sassy  kill- 
deer  will  pull  up  corn  right  in  front  of 
your  face  and  scold  roundly  if  you  dis¬ 
turb  him.  Even  so  I  plow  around  the 
nest  when  I  find  one  for  the  young  are 
about  the  cutest  thing  out.  They  can 
run  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of 
the  egg  and  bob  along  in  most  comical 
fashion.  I  know  they  will  grow  up  to 
rob  my  corn  planting  but  who  could  have 
the  heart  to  kill  one?  Supper  is  over  and 
there  is  still  light  enough  so  I  may  go 
out  and  ramble  around  just  looking  things 
over  the  while  I  delight  my  eyes  with 
blossom  and  bud  arrayed  on  a  background 
of  living  green  such  as  no  artist  could 
paint.  This  is  blossom  week  in  Michigan 
and  our  fruit  farms  are  a  blaze  of  glory 
even  if  my  plans  for  an  apple  crop  are 
awry.  L.  c.  v. 


Missouri  Notes 

Spring  has  been  chary  of  a  contest  with 
stern  Winter,  and  so  cool  days  linger  on 
till  in  May.  The  snowless  Winter  with 
its  many  freezes  and  thaws  proved  quite 
destructive  to  roses,  and  to  Fall-set  per¬ 
ennials.  Beware  of  these  latter.  We  lost 
about  all  the  foxgloves  and  Canterbury 
bells.  Hardy  Phlox  plants  with  long 
roots  were  found  lying  flat,  with  only 
a  mere  tip  of  the  roots  still  in  the  ground. 
The  Funkia  or  plantain  lily  suffered  the 
same  fate.  These  plants  were  all  given  a 
coarse  mulch  that  in  most  years  would 
have  been  sufficient.  For  the  first  time 
pansies  froze  out,  and  we  have  just  re¬ 
planted.  Itoses  may  be  insured  by  cut¬ 
ting  tops  back  to  six  inches  and  mound¬ 
ing  them  over  with  earth,  but  perennials 
cannot  be  thus  protected.  Wheat  straw 
(probably  hay,  also)  is  the  best  mulch 
I  know  of.  Plants  can  breathe  through 
it  and  it  does  not  smother.  Narcissus 


(long  since)  were  fine.  The  giant  trum¬ 
pet  sorts  are  the  most  popular1,  with  bi¬ 
color  Victoria  second  choice.  The  King 
Alfreds  were  really  kings  until  the  still 
larger  Van  Waveren  Giant  and  Treserve 
appeared  a  little  later,  just  right  to  pro¬ 
long  the  season.  We  sold  at  from  25  to 
35c  per  dozen,  but  noticed  them  quoted 
wholesale  in  the  cities  at  from  6  to  8c 
each  by  the  100.  Then  followed  the  tulips 
without  an  interval,  but  when  they  were 
gone  the  peonies  were  not  quite  ready, 
and  the  Iris  proceeded  to  take  the  throne, 
re-enforced  with  snowball  and  pink 
Weigela  spi-ays  and  columbines  and  daisies 
(Hartje  and  Elder’s).  These  last  are  a 
great  acquisition,  coming  on  long  before 
the  Shasta  and  blooming  a  long  time. 

Mother's  Day  found  the  peonies  shyly 
displaying  spots  of  color  as  the  fast  swell¬ 
ing  buds  forced  back  their  tighly  drawn 
covers  that  seemed  loath  to  reveal  the 
beauty  beneath  them.  The  preceding  day 
was  ushered  in  by  a  very  cool  north 
wind  that  halted  the  disrobing  of  the 
peonies  and  unfortunately  postponed  the 
proper  cutting  another  24  hours.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  numerous  customers  stripped 
the  Iris  rows,  and  what  other  flowers  were 
available,  and  went  away  with  nothing 
more  than  a  vision  of  what  the  peonies 
would  have  to  display. 

Never  has  there  been  anything  like  the 
present  promise  of  display  by  the  peonies. 
Never  have  I  seen  the  plants  with  such 
great  and  tall  green  tops  above  which 
Avave  a  veritable  forest  of  big  buds,  the 
king  bud  often  surrounded  by  as  many 
as  four  or  five  satellite  buds,  vying  with 
the  king  in  size ;  a  luxuriance  of  growth 
unexampled  here.  I  can  attidbute  this 
only  to  the  cool  and  damp  Spring,  con¬ 
ditions  I  understand,  specially  favored 
by  this  flower  whose  home  is  in  the 
North  rather  than  the  South.  The  petty 
Avorries  of  routine  life  shrink  aAvay  Avith- 
out  impi’ession  as  we  seem  to  hear  the 
approaching  murmur  of  a  great  pageant 
of  nature — whose  beauty  Ave  know  is  des¬ 
tined  to  soon  overwhelm  us.  Neverthe¬ 
less  in  this  magic  hour  a  bitterness  ap¬ 
pears.  Le  Cygne,  Solange,  Therese  and 
Jules  Elie  stand  together  as  a  four-cor¬ 
nered  quartette,  all  just  coming  into  a 
young  prime.  Of  the  four  Solange  has 
slioAvn  the  most  vigor  and  the  most 
floAArers  and  noAV  its  heavy  buds  on  long 
stems  are  swaying  out  and  downward. 
They  must  have  support.  Le  Cygne 
also  has  a  load  of  gi’eat  buds,  and  I  Avas 
gloating  over  what  loveliness  these  tAvo 
patricians  Avould  soon  liaA'e  to  disclose  to 
us  when  I  was  suddenly  stung  with  the 
discovery  that  some  insects  Avere  eating 
into  the  buds  and  fast  destroying  them. 
Constex*nation  seized  me.  The  bugles 
seemed  to  sound  for  battle ;  the  enemy 
was  attacking  and  apparently  making 
nocturnal  raids  for  I  could  perceive  noth¬ 
ing.  And  then  with  incomprehensible 
blindness  I  proceeded  to  treat  these  buds 
with  a  tobacco  solution,  the  panacea  for 
sucking  insects,  when  tlie  injuries  to  the 
buds  unmistakably  px’oclaiined  that  the 
depredators  Avere  leaf  eaters  and  there¬ 
fore  susceptible  only  to  poisoixs.  So 
precious  time  was  lost  wdiile  I  adopted 
other  weapons.  It  may  not  be  too  late 
to  save  a  feAV  buds  from  damage.  With 
the  vieAV  of  stimulating  the  floAvers  of  this 
quartette  I  had  carried  to  them  a  bucket 
contaiixing  some  stable  manure  covered 
Avith  water,  to  make  a  fertilizing  solution. 
I  Avas  bent  on  having  something  super¬ 
fine  and  Nature  rebuked  my  presumption. 
In  his  “Origin  of  Species”  Darwin  con¬ 
stantly  refers  to  Nature  as  an  active  and 
governing  poAver  but  never  to  a  God.  I 
should  like  to  have  his  definition  of  Na¬ 
ture.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Giradeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Onions  in  Delaware 

A  Delaware  man  asks  whether  he  can 
soav  onion  seed  this  Summer  or  Fall  and 
leaAre  them  in  the  ground  all  Winter.  To 
sow  the  seed  as  late  as  this  time  would 
not  mature  the  crop  this  season,  and  to 
alloAV  them  to  remain  in  the  ground  Avould 
be  dangerous.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  Avould  heave  out.  The  best  Avay 
Avould  be  to  sow  the  seed  in  early  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  by  November  they  Avould  make  sets. 
Dry  them  off  Avell  and  store  in  some  dry 
place.  Prepare  land  this  Fall  and  ma¬ 
nure  heavily,  leaving  it  just  as  plOAved. 

The  fii*st  time  the  land  is  in  working 
condition  next  year,  say  in  late  February, 
work  it  down  in  fine  tilth  and  put  out 
the  sets,  planting  in  voavs  about  eight 
inches  apart.  You  may  haAre  the*  rows  18 
or  20  inches  apart  for  hand  cultivation. 
Further,  say  30  inches  for  horse  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Or  you  may  drill  the  seed  as  soon  as 
you  can  get  on  the  land  in  early  Spring. 
Oixions  requii’e  rich  land.  They  ax-e  a 
laborious  crop  to  grow,  requiring  much 
hand  work.  If  the  crop  is  planted  in 
acres,  thei-e  will  have  to  be  a  storage 
house  that  can  be  heated  to  dry  or  cure 
the  onions.  They  cannot  be  bulked.  There 
must  be  slatted  trays,  and  onions  spread 
on  them  only  a  feAV  inches  deep.  If  they 
are  put  away  damp  they  soon  SAveat,  turn 
dark  and  become  almost  Avorthless. 

If  the  inquirer  has  the  proper  condi¬ 
tions  he  Avill  succeed,  but  if  he  cannot 
get  an  abundance  of  moderate-priced  day 
labor  and  has  no  experience  in  growing 
onions  I  would  not  attempt  an  acreage. 
Go  sIoav  ;  try  one-fourth  acre  and  see  hoxv 
things  Avork.  If  the  yield  is  sufficient,  if 
the  land  is  suitable,  and  the  profits  jus¬ 
tify  an  extended  acx-eage  why  go  ahead 
and  prepare  for  a  larger  crop. 

Wicomico  Co.,  Md.  I.  s.  avinfree. 


Ospraymo  Power  Sprayer 
reaches  the  topmost  boughs. 

THE  S  P  R  A 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 

with  Ospraymo  Sprayers 

High  pressure . . .  Low  up - 
keep. . .  Slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Power  Sprayer  and 
Traction  Machine  is  strong— built  to  last  and  for 
hard  usage,  easy  to  keep  in  order.  Equipped  with 
the  reliable  Ospraymo  automatic  system  of  agitation, 
throttle  valve,  a  pressure  regulator  and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  revolving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on  every  turn — prevents  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging — insures  your  work  against 
delay  in  orchard,  grove  or  field. 

There  is  an  Ospraymo  for  every  need 
High  pressure  guaranteed 

Insist  on  an  Ospraymo  when  you  buy,  and  put 

an  end  to  your 
spraying  prob¬ 
lems.  Send  for 
our  illustrated 
-  ^  catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a 
— sprayer  suited  to 
'•fM*  '•4  >xL y°ur  needs.  Find 

best.  a  Address^  6 

Ospraymo  Traction  in  Action.  Two  bushels  of 
potatoes  grow  where  one  grew  before. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 
Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

World  leaders  for  46  years 
yer:  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


EASY,  CLEAN  and  FAST 
THRESHING 

with  a 

FARQUHAR  “ALL-STEEL” 

Here  is  our  new,  modern  Thresher.  Em¬ 
bodies  all  the  best  ideas  obtained  from 
hundreds  of  successful  threshermen.  It 
is  so  easily  operated.  Uses  little  power 
because  equipped  Avith  Roller  Bearings. 
Does  a  nice,  clean  job  of  threshing  any 
kind  or  condition  of  grain.  Has  large 
capacity  and  built  to  endure  the  heavy 
strains  of  long,  hard  usage. 

AVrite  for  Bulletin  528  and  learn  the 
results  of  both  threshermen  and  farmers. 

AVe  also  build  Engines,  Boilers,  Saw¬ 
mills,  Hay  Balers,  Cider  Presses  and 
Farm  Implements.  Catalogs  upon  request. 

You  can  increase  your  farm  crops  Avith 
less  labor  and  worry  if  you  use  a  Far- 
quhar  “Non-Wrap”  Manure  Spreader. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  530  YORK,  PA. 


FDfr  P  ATAI  HP  tells  you  how  you  can 
rltCC  I  HLUu  save  money  on  Farm 
Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers,  also 
Wheels  —  steel 
or  wood — to  , 
fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear,  or# 

Trailer.  Send* 
for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  48  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  Ilk 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  ’cut 
to  your  reouireineiits.  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St..  Newark,  N.  J 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

Raw  Furs,  Ginsing,  Dress  Furs,  Skins 

Price  List  Mailed  on  Request. 


VOLUME  HI 

OF  THE 

SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

IS  JUST  OUT 

* 

'T'HIS  tells  how  to  make  a  model  of 
A  the  “United  States  Ship  the  Consti¬ 
tution,**  by  Captain  E.  Armitage 
McCann.  Ample  description  is  given 
as  to  the  tools  and  material  required 
and  the  plans  are  simple  so  that  any¬ 
one  can  make  the  model.  Price,  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL 


CRAINE-LINE 

SILOS 


A  Craine- 
built  Silo  stands 
firm  in  the  teeth  of 
storms.  Whatever  your 
choice — wood  stave,  triple  wall,  tile,  con¬ 
crete  stave,  or  solid  concrete,  you  get  a 
well  built  job  when  you  order  fromCraine. 
Silo  filling  time  is  not  far  off.  Be  ready 
when  it  comes!  Write  now  for  our  big, 
new  catalog,  sent  free. 


CRAINE,  Inc.,  70  Adams  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 
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Fair  Hope  Farm  Notes 

Recently  we  were  obliged  to  make  a 
trip  to  the  metropolis  of  our  State  at  a 
time  when  the  -work  on  the  farm  was  most 
pressing.  The  Spring  season  is  always  a 
busy  time  of  year  and  it  is  more  so  when 
the  Spring  is  late  as  this  year.  One  of 
the  sons  needed  better  or  more  skilled 
medical  and  surgical  attention  than  we 
had  at  any  of  the  local  centers. 

There  is  one  outstanding  thought  that 
comes  to  me  whenever  I  take  a  trip  to 


Winnowing  Onion  Sets — Windy 
Weather  Needed 


any  city,  and  that  is  that  the  people  ap¬ 
pear  to  live  an  artificial  life.  Modern  life 
with  all  its  luxuries  and  inventions,  has 
done  something  to  us  to  make  many  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  real  worth-while  things 
of  life.  It  is  difficult  to  analyze  what  it 
is.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  most 
people  enjoy  a  ride  in  a  modern  automo¬ 
bile  out  into  the  country  if  the  roads  are 
good,  to  understand  that  it  is  hard  to  get 
along  without  a  car  when  those  about  you 
all,  or  nearly  all  have  one,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  people  will 
shoulder  a  burden  that  they  cannot  at  all 
afford,  mortgage  the  future  for  them¬ 
selves  and  family,  live  in  unsuitable  quar¬ 
ters  and  go  without  proper  food  in  order 
to  be  able  to  do  what  others  are  doing,  be 
able  to  drive  a  good  car  which  they  call 
theirs. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  people 
who  regard  themselves  as  gentlemen  or 
ladies,  who  would  be  highly  indignant  if 
told  they  were  not,  will  drive  out  into 
the  country,  park  their  car  and  deliberate¬ 
ly  go  upon  the  property  of  others  without 
permission  and  become  common  thieves. 

One  can  understand  that  having  been 
denied  the  things  that  grow  close  to 
Mother  Nature’s  lap,  and  not  in  city 
streets  they  are  hungry  for  them,  but  that 
they  so  far  forget  the  rights  of  others 
who  own  what  they  desire,  and  perhaps 
have  labored  for  years  to  produce  them, 
that  they  are  willing  to  steal  what  they 
desire  to  possess,  is  not  easy  to  under¬ 
stand.  There  seems  only  one  word  that 
will  apply  in  answering,  namely  selfish¬ 
ness.  I  believe  that  selfishness  is  back  of 
it  all.  Children  are  not  being  trained  to¬ 
day  to  think  of  others  but  of  self.  The 
child  of  wealthy  parents  who  has  nearly 
all  that  the  heart  or  a  depraved  nature 
asks,  in  the  way  of  playthings  is  not 
often  taught  to  divide  with  its  less  for¬ 
tunate  acquaintances,  but  rather  to  feel 
that  if  the  child  who  has  little  happens  to 
possess  something  that  their  fleeting  fancy 
craves,  they  should  be  compelled  to  sur¬ 
render  it. 

They  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood 
and  when  their  thoughts  turn  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  sex,  the  old-fashioned  desire  for  a 
home  and  children  appears  to  have  been 
lost  from  the  make-up  of  either  sex,  but 
this  appears  to  be  especially  so  with  the 
female  of  the  species.  They  hope  to  marry 
some  young  man,  or  older  one,  wTho  has 
wealth  sufficient  to  supply  all  their  de¬ 
sires.  The  home  has  come  to  be  only  a 
place  in  which  to  spend  the  latter  part  of 
the  night  and  early  day,  and  a  place  to 
entertain  their  set.  It  is  only  natural 
that  the  contracting  parties  to  a  marriage 
where  the  motives  are  purely  selfish  soon 
after  appear  in  the  divorce  courts,  seek¬ 
ing  a  release  from  a  bondage  which  has 
soon  become  loathsome.  The  conception 
of  either  party,  of  the  holy  alliance  of 
matrimony,  was  not  real.  Had  they  as¬ 
sumed  the  duties  as  well  as  the  privileges 
of  the  married  state  with  the  earnest  de¬ 
sire  to  become  home  builders,  the  venture 
would  not  have  ended  in  disaster. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  true  character 
of  the  right  type  cannot  be  builded  outside 
the  home.  In  other  words  the  child  that 
has  received  no  training  in  morals  and 
righteousness  before  the  years  of  ma¬ 
turity  will  rarely  prove  the  type  of  citi¬ 
zen  and  neighbor  that  he  or  she  should  be. 
Too  many  of  those  having  charge  of  the 
training  of  the  minds  of  the  child  and 
youth  of  today,  are  not  themselves  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  attributes  which  qualify 
them  to  train  others. 

Many  of  the  text-books  used  by  young 
children  in  the  schools  are  the  wildest 
flights  of  fancy  info  the  unreal  and  im¬ 
possible,  and  we  are  told  that  this  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  interest  the  young  mind 
in  reading.  The  earth  and  universe  are 


full  of  the  most  wonderful  things  that  are 
true  and  of  far  greater  interest  than  the 
wildest  flights  of  fancy,  and  still  the 
child  is  made  to  spend  its  time  with  that 
which  is  false. 

The  country  boy  or  girl  has  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  their  city  cousin,  for  the  real 
in  life  cannot  be  wholly  blotted  out.  It  is 
too  evident  all  about  them.  Nature  trains 
her  children  well  if  she  is  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  is  so  easy  to  make  almost 
every  child  see  the  beauties  and  purposes 
of  life  if  the  teacher  only  has  the  real 
conception  of  what  life  is.  The  maturing 
boy  or  girl  has  a  right  to  know  what  life 
expects  of  them,  what  demands  it  will 
make  upon  them,  and  how  best  they  can 
meet  those  demands  and  be  of  greatest 
service  to  their  fellows  and  in  so  fulfill¬ 
ing  their  mission  in  life  as  God  meant 
they  should,  find  the  greater  happiness  for 
themselves  and  others.  o.  b.  gkiffin. 

Maine. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — A  bomb  burst  under 
the  front  porch  of  Fred  Eiche,  a  juror, 
in  Chicago  May  10,  and  wrecked  his 
home  just  24  hours  after  he  had  voted 
a  guilty  verdict  for  Eugene  (Red)  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  convicted  of  highway  robbery. 

Accused  of  shipping  munitions  to  Mex¬ 
ico  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Act  of 
1924  covering  export  of  arms  to  foreign 
ports,  three  men  were  arrested  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  May  17  by  Department  of  Justice 
Agent  Francis  X.  Fay  and  Detectives 
Von  Burgen,  Murphy  and  Sahadi  of  the 
Butler  Street  Station.  The  prisoners, 
held  for  the  Federal  authorities,  were 
booked  as  Emanuel  Menedez,  36,  and 
Benigno  Del  Rio.  52,  both  of  181  Colum¬ 
bia  Street,  Brooklyn,  and  John  M.  Berm, 
32,  a  ship’s  baker,  of  332  River  Street, 
Hoboken.  The  detectives  said  they  found 
5.000  rounds  of  3S-calibre  cartridges  and 
several  automatic  pistols  in  the  rear  of 
a  haberdashery  operated  by  Menedez 
and  Del  Rio  at  the  Columbia  Street  ad¬ 


dress.  The  prisoners  confessed  they  had 
been  shipping  arms  and  munitions  to 
Mexico  for  the  past  five  months. 

A  fund  has  been  started  at  Donora, 
Pa.,  to  provide  for  10  Negro  children, 
orphaned  May  16  by  their  fathers’  hero¬ 
ism.  May  4,  Samuel  Carter,  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Company,  tried  to  save  Albert  Ferraro, 
who  had  fallen  into  a  vat  of  acid.  Pain¬ 
fully  burned,  Carter  contracted  pneu¬ 
monia  and  died.  His  wife  contracted 
influenza  while  nursing  him  and  died 
May  15. 

The  dense  fog  which  hung  over  New 
York  Harbor  May  19  caused  three  col¬ 
lisions  involving  six  ocean-going  steam¬ 
ships  entering  or  leaving  the  port,  and 
caused  an  excursion  steamer  to  run 
aground.  Two  of  the  vessels  were  trans- 
Atlantie  liners,  two  were  coastwise 
passenger  ships,  one  was  a  Porto  Rican 
steamer  and  another  was  a  freighter. 
Damage  to  the  steamships  and  their 
cargoes  was  estimated  at  more  than  $2,- 
000,000.  No  one  was  lost  or  injured, 
but  more  than  1,000  passengers  bound 
for  European  and  Southern  ports  were 
delayed.  The  most  serious  collision  oc¬ 
curred  about  three  miles  west  of  Atlantic 
Highlands,  where  the  Old  Dominion 
steamship  Jefferson,  inward  bound  from 
Norfolk,  Va.,  rammed  the  new  Clyde 
liner,  Mohawk,  outward  bound  for  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  with  83  passengers  Badly 
damaged,  the  Mohawk  ran  for  shallow 
water  and  went  aground  near  Seabriglit, 
N.  J.,  and  her  passengers  were  taken  off. 
The  outbound  Porto  Rico  steamship 
Porto  Rico,  carrying  100  passengers  for 
San  Juan,  hit  the  IIolland-America  liner 
Veendam,  bound  for  Plymouth,  Boulogne 
and  Rotterdam,  with  700  passengers  and 
mails.  The  accident  occurred  in  Graves¬ 
end  Bay  near  Craven  Shoal.  The  Veen¬ 
dam  dropped  anchor  near  the  scene  of 
the  collision  and  returned  later  to  her 
Hoboken  dock  where  she  sank.  Exten¬ 
sive  repairs  will  be  needed.  The  Red 
Star  liner  Pennland,  with  207  passengers 
for  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  Antwerp, 
was  struck  by  the  Isthmian  Line  freight¬ 
er  Anniston  City,  inbound  from  Balti¬ 
more  off  Sandy  Hook. 

May  19  explosions  in  the  Mather  mine 
of  the  Mather  Collieries  Co.,  Mather, 


Pa.,  entombed  over  200  men,  and  it  is 
believed  the  death  list  will  be  close  to 
that  number.  Sixty  bodies  were  taken 
out  the  next  day.  Survivors  who  are 
said  to  have  witnessed  the  beginning  of 
a  series  of  explosions,  say  a  cutting  ma¬ 
chine  severed  the  insulation  on  an  elec¬ 
tric  cable  causing  a  flash  of  sparks.  The 
sparks  ignited  a  pocket  of  gas  and  coal 
dust. 

May  20,  at  Blanc  Sablon,  Labrador, 
the  trans-Atlantic  airplane  Bremen  took 
to  the  air  again,  gained  a  height  of  50 
feet  and  crashed  to  the  ice.  The  plane 
was  badly  smashed  but  the  occupants 
were  uninjured.  From  the  time  that 
Fred  Melchior,  Junkers  pilot,  landed  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  his  parachute  from  one  of 
the  two  United  States  Army  amphibian 
planes  which  flew  there  on  a  rescue  ex¬ 
pedition,  preparations  had  been  going  for¬ 
ward  for  the  take-off  of  the  plane,  which 
had  been  brought  to  the  mainland  from 
Greenly  Island.  It  is  believed  that  the 
plane  will  have  to  be  shipped  out  by 
steamer. 

Monroe  Nickelson  of  National  Park, 
N.  J.,  wTaS  killed  May  20  when  a  com¬ 
mercial  airplane  in  which  he  was  a 
passenger  crashed  in  a  swamp  near 
Westville,  N.  J.  Emory  C.  Malick  of 
Philadelphia,  pilot  of  the  plane,  suffered 
a  fractured  nose  and  a  jaw  and  facial 
lacerations. 

His  airplane  sidestepping  when  he  tried 
to  make  a  sharp  bank,  Donald  Carette 
was  killed  May  20  when  the  machine  fell 
into  Milwaukee  Harbor,  Wisconsin.  James 
Rollins,  student,  flying  with  Carette, 
struggled  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  clung  to  the  plane  until  he  was  res¬ 
cued  by  a  motorboat.  A  moment  later 
the  plane  sunk. 

Three  girls,  daughter  of  S.  F.  Owen, 
former  State  Senator,  were  burned  to 
death  when  the  Owen  residence  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  at  New  Albany,  Miss., 
May  21.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen,  only  other 
occupants  of  the  house  escaped,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  roof  crashed  in.  The  victims 
were  Dorothy,  18;  Elizabeth,  16,  and 
Helen,  eight. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Goldsborough  of  4408 


Nelson  Avenue,  Queens,  N.  Y.,  wife  of 
Brice  Goldsborough,  navigator  of  the 
amphibian  plane  Dawn,  who  was  lost  last 
December  with  Mrs.  Florence  Grayson 
and  two  others  in  an  attempted  trans- 
Atlantic  flight,  May  21  applied  to  Sur¬ 
rogate  Wingate  in  Brooklyn  for  an  order 
declaring  her  husband  ■  legally  dead  and 
appointing  her  administratrix  of  his  es¬ 
tate.  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So¬ 
ciety,  Mrs.  Goldsborough  said  in  her  affi¬ 
davit,  and  the  Travelers’  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  satisfied  with  proof  of  his  death, 
have  paid  her  respectively  $15,070  and 
$13,334  on  policies  her  husband  held. 

A  woman  was  killed,  two  children  se¬ 
verely  injured  and  a  score  of  men  and 
women  narrowly  escaped  injury  by  an 
automobile  operated  by  Salvatore  Manino 
of  225  Union  Avenue,  Mariner’s  Harbor, 
Staten  Island,  who,  in  avoiding  hitting 
a  car  driven  by  Charles  Burke,  ran  his 
own  on  the  sidewalk  on  State  Street, 
near  Market,  West  New  Brighton  May 
21. 

Three  persons  were  killed  and  probably 
50  injured,  one  fatally,  when  a  70-mile 
hail  and  wind  storm  swept  Laredo  and 
Webb  County  Texas,  May  21. 

Seven  men  were,  unaccounted  for  May 
22  after  an  explosion  in  Mine  No.  30  of 
the  Black  Mountain  Coal  Corporation  at 
Harlan,  Ky.  About  75  miners  were 
caught  by  the  blast,  but  all  except  16 
escaped.  Other  mine  disasters  in  West 
Virginia  and  Nevada  brought  the  death 
list  in  mines  to  218  in  four  days. 

Virgil  C.  Kinney,  27,  who  recently  com¬ 
pleted  flying  lessons  and  planned  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  commercial  air  business  at 
Sussex,  N.  J.,  was  killed  May  22  when 
the  motor  of  his  plane  stalled  at  an 
altitude  of  about  500  feet  and  the  ship 
nose-dived  to  earth  on  his  private  flying 
field.  Several  hundred  persons  were 
watching  Kinney  when  the  crash  came. 
The  ship  was  smashed  and  Kinney  was 
dead  when  taken  from  the  wreckage. 

Lieut.  William  H.  Reddington,  a  naval 
flyer  attached  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Langley, 
was  killed  May  22  when  his  plane  went 
into  a  nose-dive  after  taking  off  from 
the  deck  of  the  ship,  which  is  in  Hawaiian 
waters.  It  was  the  first  fatality  result¬ 
ing  from  an  aircraft  accident  aboard  the 
Langley  since  she  was  converted  in  1922. 
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A  north-bound  mail  plane  on  the  route 
connecting  the  East  with  the  South 
crashed  out  of  a  fog-laden  sky  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  May  22,  and  killed  its  pilot, 
E.  J.  Morrissey,  35,  of  Aurora,  Ill.  H. 
A.  Elliott,  local  manager  for  Pitcairn 
Aviation,  Inc.,  said  Morrissey  apparently 
became  lost  in  the  fog  while  seeking  to 
land  on  the  Seven  Pines  Golf  Course. 

Two  men  were  killed  when  their  air¬ 
plane  went  into  a  tail  spin  and  fell  five 
miles  north  of  Everett,  Wash,  May  22. 
The  dead  are  Ralph  Hunter  of  Arlington, 
Wash.,  and  Pilot  Davis  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  of  Everett. 

WASHIGNTON. — By  a  vote  of  251  to 
165  the  House  May  16  passed  the  Muscle 
Shoals  bill  in  a  10-year  fight  over  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Government’s  war-time  prop¬ 
erties  on  the  Tennessee  River  in  Ala¬ 
bama.  As  approved  by  the  House,  the 
bill  puts  the  Government  in  the  business 
of  manufacturing  and  selling  nitrogen  and 
whatever  surplus  power  is  generated  in 
the  plants.  The  chief  fight  was  centered 
around  preserving  the  fertilizer  provision 
in  the  bill.  This  was  defeated  by  the 
House  agreeing  to  substitute  the  words 
“fixed  nitrogen.”  As  finally  approved  by 
the  House,  the  measure  is  a  substitute 
for  the  Norris  bill,  which  passed  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  the  bill  now  goes  to  the  upper 
house  for  consideration.  If  the  Senate 
accepts  the  House  substitute  the  resolu¬ 
tion  will  go  to  the  White  House  for  the 
Presidential  signature.  Proponents  of 
the  legislation  say  Mr.  Coolidge  will  sign 
the  bill.  The  House  bill  creates  a  $10,- 
000,000  government  corporation  author¬ 
ized  to  manufacture  and  sell  fixed  nitro¬ 
gen  and  surplus  power  generated  incident 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  nitrogen. 

The  Ackerman  bill  to  authorize  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $161,622  for  payment  of 
claims  for  deaths,  injuries  and  property 
damages  as  the  result  of  the  explosion 
at  the  Lake  Denmark,  N.  J.,  naval  am¬ 
munition  depot  in  July,  1926,  was  passed 
May  21  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the 
Senate. 

The  State  Department  sent  telegraphic 
instructions  May  21  to  the  American 
Ministers  in  Ottawa  and  Dublin  and  the 
American  Ambassador  in  London  to  de¬ 
liver  notes  inviting  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  British  Empire  and  the 
Government  of  India  to  become  original 
parties  to  the  multilateral  anti-war 
treaty.  In  making  this  announcement  the 
department  stated  that  the  United  States 
Government  had  received  with  keenest 
satisfaction  the  statement  of  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain.  British  Foreign  Secretary, 
that  the  Dominion  Governments  and 
India  had  been  consulted  and  all  were  in 
cordial  agrement  with  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  treaty  for  renunciation  of 
war. 

May  21  the  Senate  passed  a  bill,  carry¬ 
ing  a  total  of  more  than  $205,000,000  tax 
reduction,  substantially  as  reported  from 
its  Finance  Committee  without  a  record 
vote.  The  measure  goes  into  conference 
with  the  House,  which  passed  a  $289,- 
000.000  bill  December  last. 

After  approving  at  first  the  Cohen  bill 
to  award  a  medal  of  honor  to  Clarence 
D.  Chamberlin,  pilot  of  the  New  York- 
to-Germany  flight,  the  House  Coinage, 
Weights  and  Measures  Committee  re¬ 
scinded  its  action  May  22  and  reported 
instead  a  bill  which  already  has  passed 
the  Senate  granting  medals  both  to 
Chamberlin  and  to  his  passenger  on  the 
flight,  Charles  A.  Levine.  Representa¬ 
tive  Cohen,  Democrat,  New  York,  re¬ 
quested  the  committee  to  set  aside  his 
bill,  contending  that  Levine,  although 
only  a  passenger,  deserved  the  award 
for  the  feat.  He  said  the  members  of 
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the  Byrd  flight  who  did  not  participate 
in  the  piloting  of  that  airplane  were  as 
much  passengers  as  was  Levine. 

May  24  the  President  vetoed  the  Mc- 
Nary-IIaugen  farm  relief  bill.  In  his  veto 
message  the  President  stated  that  the 
farm  measure’s  major  weakness  and  peril 
might  be  summed  up  under  six  headings : 

“1.  Its  attempted  price-fixing  fallacy. 

“2.  The  tax  characteristics  of  the 
equalization  fee. 

“3.  The  widespread  bureaucracy  which 
it  would  set  up. 

“4.  Its  encouragement  to  profiteering 
and  wasteful  distribution. 

"5.  Its  stimulation  of  overproduction. 

“6.  Its  aid  to  our  foreign  agricultural 
Competitors.” 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

All  of  the  seven  men  who  are  num¬ 
bered  as  “Founders  of  the  Grange”  were 
men  of  much  force  of  character,  but  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  most  famous  of  the  circle 
who  established  this  great  farm  fraternity 
was  William  Saunders,  first  Master  of 
the  National  Grange. 

Born  in  Scotland,  William  Saunders 
came  of  a  family  of  noted  gardeners,  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  land  of  his  birth  for  at  least 
three  generations.  As  a  boy  William 
worked  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the 
estate  of  Sir  David  Baird  in  Scotland, 
where  his  father  was  the  gardener  in 
charge.  The  love  of  gardening  early  be¬ 
came  with  him  a  ruling  passion.  Al¬ 
though  his  family  wished  William  to 
study  for  the  ministry  the  inherent  love  of 
gardening  in  the  young  man  caused  him  to 
leave*  the  divinity  school  where  his  par¬ 
ents  had  placed  him  and  he  joined  him¬ 
self  to  an  expert  gardener  as  a  journey¬ 
man  to  learn  the  business.  Later  he 
pursued  a  course  in  horticulture  in  the 
College  of  Edinburgh. 

In  1874  he  married  and  he  and  his 
wife  soon  set  sail  for  America.  Pie  set¬ 
tled  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  took 
a  position  as  gardener.  He  became  an  au¬ 
thority  on  horticulture  and  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  contributor  to  the  horticultural 
publications  of  the  country.  He  was  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  The  Horticulturist  for 
several  years. 

In  1S54  Mr.  Saunders  associated  him¬ 
self  with  Thomas  Meehan  at  German¬ 
town,  Pa.,  in  the  business  of  landscape 
gardening  and  horticulture.  Eight  years 
later  he  received  an  appointment  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  where  he  continued  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  was  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  leading  landscape  gardeners  of  the 
country  and  many  of  the  great  parks  of 
the  land  were  of  his  designing.  Among 
his  greatest  works  was  the  planning  of 
the  great  National  Cemetery  at  Gettys¬ 
burg.  He  also  designed  the  grounds 
around  the  Lincoln  Monument,  the  ceme¬ 
tery  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  and  many  other 
public  parks  and  grounds. 

It  was  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Saunders  at 
Washington  that  the  historic  meeting  of 
December  4,  1867,  was  held,  when  the 
Grange  organization  had  its  birth.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Saunders  was  elected  as  the 
first  Master,  where  he  served  for  six 
years,  during  the  arduous  period  of  es¬ 
tablishing  the  new  fraternity  on  a  firm 
and  enduring  basis. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Grange 
was  effected  there  fell  to  Mr.  Saunders 
the  task  of  preparing  literature  telling 
farmers  of  the  benefits  of  the  new  organi¬ 
zation.  Master  Saunders  was  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  the  idea  of  giving  women  full  and 
equal  privileges  with  men  in  the  new  or¬ 
der.  Much  of  the  beautiful  Grange  ritual 
was  the  work  of  Mr.  Saunders.  He  wrote 
a  large  part  of  the  first  four  degrees  and 
also  the  preamble  of  the  Grange  consti¬ 
tution.  After  Mr.  Saunders  retired  from 
the  Mastership  of  the  National  Grange 
he  served  for  many  years  as  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee.  His  death 
occurred  in  September,  1900,  being  the 
fifth  of  the  founders  of  the  order  to  die. 

In  his  annual  address,  delivered  at  the 
sixth  session  of  the  National  Grange,  the 
last  over  which  he  presided,  Master 
Saunders,  in  speaking  of  the  purpose  of 
the  Grange,  said :  “It  was  desired  from 
the  start  that  its  extension  should  be  as 
wide  as  the  continent.  Whatever  other 
institutions  might  be,  in  this,  at  least, 
there  should  be  no  North,  no  South,  no 
East,  no  West,  but  its  benefits  and  privi¬ 
leges  should  reach  all  -who  desired  to 
profit  by  them.” 


When  the  Genesee  Country 
Was  the  Granary  of 
the  New  World 

The  section  of  New  York  State  now 
known  as  the  Genesee  country,  was, 
a  century  ago,  the  granary  of  the  New 
World.  In  those  days  vast  quantities 
of  wheat  were  shipped  by  the  way  of 
Erie  Canal  to  cities  in  eastern  United 
States.  New  York  City  depended 
largely  on  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  1S20, 
and,  later  on,  the  Genesee  Valley  to 
furnish  bread-making  materials. 

Great  eastern  cities,  such  as  New 


York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Mon¬ 
treal,  had  grown  up  as  great  trading 
centers  between  the  people  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  people  of  the  New 
World.  They  had  grown  up  because 
of  their  natural  trade  advantages,  such 
as  accessibility  to  markets,  good  har¬ 
bors,  good  water  transportation  facil¬ 
ities,  both  inland  and  over-seas,  but 
with  little  reference  to  their  available 
food  supply.  It  was  because  of  this 
difficulty  of  obtaining  food  that  the 
people  of  New  York  State  built  and 
re-built  the  great  Erie  Canal,  in  the 
days  before  railroads  became  factors 
in  transportation. 

Rochester,  because  of  its  location 
near  the  center  of  the  New  World 
granary,  soon  became  the  leading  flour 
manufacturing  city  of  the  country. 
It  also  had  the  natural  advantage  of 
being  located  on  the  great  Erie  Canal. 

In  those  days  of  1820  to  1850,  wheat 
was  the  principal  crop  grown  in  this 
Genesee  country.  Little  attention  was 
paid  to  maintaining  soil  fertility,  but 
because  of  the  great  natural  fertility 
of  the  Genesee  country  soils  the  wheat 
yields  suffered  little  even  though  wheat 


should  be  dry  enough  that  it  rattles,  and 
cannot  be  dented  with  the  fingernail.  Yel¬ 
low  sweet  corn  makes  a  more  attractive 
appearance  than  white.  Small  whole  ker¬ 
nels  look  better  than  that  prepared  by 
cutting  off  the  tips,  then  scraping  out  the 
milk  and  germ.  The  container  counts  15 
per  cent,  and  this  is  usually  a  clear  white 
glass  fruit  jar  with  shiny  new  cover,  and 
label  telling  variety  of  corn  and  date  of 
drying. 

General  appearance  of  dried  products 
counts  30  per  cent.  This  includes  color, 
10  per  cent.  It  should  look  natural,  not 
darkened  nor  scorched.  Apples  darken 
easily,  and  are  best  kept  in  water  to 
which  a  tablespoon  salt  or  lemon  juice 
per  quart  is  added,  if  they  cannot  be  im¬ 
mediately  put  into  drier  when  peeled. 
Size,  shape  and  uniformity  of  pieces  count 
10  per  cent.  Apples  look  most  attractive 
if  cored,  then  sliced  %  in.  thick  without 
peeling.  If  peeled  first  and  cored,  slice 
evenly. 

Flavor  counts  35  per  cent,  and  the 
judge  tastes  the  product.  It  should  be 
nearly  like  the  fresh  fruit  or  vegetable. 
Tender,  young,  fully  ripe  products  of  a 
fine  variety  are  best.  Apples  should  be 
rather  tart,  not  too  sweet.  Texture 
counts  20  per  cent,  and  while  corn  is  dry 
enough  to  rattle  on  the  drying  trays,  ap¬ 
ples  are  rather  rubber-like,  or  elastic, 
pliable  enough  to  press  between  the  fing¬ 
ers  and  spring  back,  yet  when  pressed 
with  fingernail  the  pulp  breaks. 

Since  cleanliness,  under  general  appear¬ 
ance,  is  10  points,  the  food  should  be  well 
pared,  specked  portions  removed,  no  mold, 
fly  specks  or  insect  eggs  present,  which  is 


for  everyday  use,  it  looks  attractive,  too, 
and  it  lasts  longer  and  gives  better  satis¬ 
faction  for  dishwashing. 

Color  receives  15  points.  It  may  be  ar¬ 
tificially  colored,  even  scented,  as  a  fine 
hand  soap  can  be  made  at  home  by  a 
woman  really  skilled  in  soap  making — one 
who  weighs  her  ingredients  and  has  pa¬ 
tience  to  stir  as  long  as  necessary.  Shape 
5,  size  5,  and  uniformity  of  bars  5,  com¬ 
pletes  the  100  per  cent  soap. 

Iowa.  DORIS  W.  MC  CRAY. 


Countrywide  Situation 

FEED  COSTS  MORE;  GRADING  PRODUCE; 

eastern  apples  scarce ;  heavy 

HORSES  SELL  HIGHER ;  COMBINATION 

FOR  SELLING  WHEAT. 

A  rise  of  25  cents  in  wheat  and  15 
cents  in  corn  during  the  past  few  weeks 
will  not  strike  all  farmers  in  the  same 
light.  Many  of  them  buy  more  grain 
than  they  sell.  With  feeds  going  up 
while  butter  has  been  going  down,  the 
d'airyman  finds  his  poeketbook  snipped  at 
both  ends. 

Even  the  farmer  who  raises  his  own 
grain  and  feeds  it  out,  views  the  rising 
market  with  some  uneasiness,  knowing 
that  higher  feed  prices  will  cause  some 
feeders,  to  ship  their  live  stock  to  market 
early  in  order  to  cut  down  expenses. 
Shipments  of  this  kind  often  cause  over- 
supply  of  the  live  stock  markets  and  low 
prices  for  the  time  being.  Lately,  the 
live  stock  market  has  been  doing  well 
with  'sheep  and  lambs  higher  than  usual, 
cattle  not  far  below  the  recent  high  levels 
and  hogs  which  have  lagged  behind  for 
the  year  past  are  now  up  to  about  the 
level  of  May,  1927. 

The  advancing  feed  prices  result  partly 
from  the  usual  tendency  to  keep  pace  with 
the  grain  markets  and  partly  from  the 
long  Spring  feeding  season.  The  slight 
tendency  to  higher  prices  for  dairy  cattle 
suggests  that  the  dairy  interest  are  not 
discouraged  over  the  outlook.  For  one 
thing  there  is  plenty  of  hay  held  over  and 
some  farmers,  particularly  in  the  North¬ 
west  are  reported  intending  to  keep  the 
old  hay  until  they  find  out  whether  the 
late  start  of  the  grass  this  season  means 
a  poor  crop.  Choice  hay  advanced  about 
50  cents  a  ton  in  April  and  demand  was 
good  for  the  more  desirable  grades. 

APPLES  BAST  AND  WEST 

Eastern  apple  growers  looking  over  the 
market  might  feel  they  are  better  off 
than  their  western  competitors.  Good 
Baldwin  apples  were  selling  at  $2.50  per 
bushel  basket  in  producing  sections  at 
the  end  of  April.  Fancy  and  Extra  Fancy 
Rome  apples  at  the  same  time  were  selling 
at  $2  to  $2.50  per  box  in  northwestern 
apple  regions.  Packing  charges  on  the 
boxed  apples  at  40  cents  are  higher  than 
the  cost  of  the  basket  pack.  Usually  the 
trouble  with  eastern  apples  is  that  "there 
are  too  many  of  them.  This  season  it  is 
the  western  producer  who  has  suffered  in 
the  markets  from  comparatively  liberal 
production. 

DEMAND  FOR  HORSES 

The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  for 
thinking  more  about  the  business  of  horse 
breeding.  After  ten  years  of  low  prices 
and  neglect,  the  industry  is  beginnig  to 
pick  up  a  little.  Prices  are  likely  to  be 
considerably  higher  before  the  supply  can 
be  increased  enough  to  keep  up  with  the 
larger  demand  probable  the  next  few 
years.  Scarcity  of  heavy  horses  reported 
in  the  Western  United  States  and  Canada 
and  the  active  demand  for  mules  in 
southern  farming  districts;  all  such  items 
strike  a  new  note  in  the  market.  Teams 
of  draft  horses  are  reported  selling  up  to 
$750  in  the  Canadian  grain  belt,  where 
horses  were  cheap  only  a  little  while  ago. 
Farming  in  general  seems  to  be  starting 
a  very  active  season.  This  is  shown  by 
the  unusually  strong  demand  for  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  seeds  and  farm  machinery.  The 
demand  for  work  animals  was  a  feature 
of  the  same  activity,  but  horse  breeders 
have  not  been  ready  for  anything  of  the 
kind  and  prices  responded  quickly.  Milk 
cows,  too.  seem  likely  to  go  higher,  de¬ 
spite  the  temporary  slight  set-back  in  the 
dairy  situation  on  account  of  higher  prices 
of  some  feeds. 

POOL  SELLING 

The  pooling  system  seems  to  have  given 
satisfaction  to  Ontario  wheat  growers 
this  season.  They  were  paid  $1.01  per 
bushel  at  first,  then  15  cents  more  and 
they  will  get  a  final  payment  when  the 
pool  closes  in  June.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  include  ■  all  the  producers  the 
coming  season.  The  benefits  of  selling  as 
a  group  include  cutting  out  some  of  the 
marketing  cost  and  also  securing  an  even 
price  for  everybody,  regardless  of  the  sea¬ 
son’s  ups  and  downs.  Northwestern  ap¬ 
ple  growers’  associations,  in  fact  a  great 
many  of  the  producers’  combinations  settle 
with  their  members  in  some  such  way.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  figure  out  what 
might  have  been  the  pool  price  on  the 
main  potato  crop  of  the  United  States 
for  instance.  Would  the  pool  have  been 
able  to  handle  the  situation  so  that  the 
recent  market  boom  and  collapse  would 
not  have  gone  so  far  because  of  regulating 
shipments  according  to  probable  demand 
keeping  prices  at  fairly  high  levels  for 
the  season? 

The  trouble  with  all  such  systems  is, 
that  a  success  brings  heavier  production 
soon.  Only  the  cranberry  pool  has  been 
able  to  keep  the  acreage  down,  one  reason 
being  that  only  a  few  growers  have  the 
right  conditions  to  increase  that  crop  to 
any  great  extent.  g.  B  .F. 


An  Old  New  York  State  Hill 


was  grown  continuously  on  the  same 
fields.  Live  stock  was  of  little  import¬ 
ance.  A  few  cows  were  kept  but  only 
to  supply  the  farm  families  with  milk, 
cheese  and  butter.  A  few  sheep  were 
kept,  but  only  to  supply  mutton  and 
wool  for  local  consumption.  Barns 
were  inadequate  and  the  Winter  feed 
supply  was  insufficient  to  carry  much 
stock  through  the  Winter. 

The  other  crops  grown  in  these  pio¬ 
neer  days  were  turnips,  potatoes,  barley, 
fruit,  flax,  stock  beets,  carrots  and 
beans.  Occasionally  clover  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  crop,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  only  occasionally  grown  by  a 
few  farmers.  All  of  these  crops  were 
incidental  to  the  wheat  crop,  which 
was  grown  for  sale.  Just  enough  of 
other  crops  were  produced  to  furnish 
a  food  and  clothing  supply  for  local 
people.  It  was  in  this  period  that  the 
Genesee  country  became  known  as  the 
granary  of  the  New  World. 

The  Genesee  country  still  produces 
a  considerable  amount  of  wheat,  grown 
now  in  rotation  with  other  crops  such 
as  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  corn,  oats  and 
barley,  clover  and  Alfalfa.  Live  stock 
is  kept  on  most  farms  in  sufficient 
number  that,  with  the  help  of  the 
clover  and  Alfalfa  crops  plowed  under, 
and  the  use  of  some  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  main¬ 
tained.  But  the  old  order  of  things, 
when  wheat  was  the  only  crop  sold, 
is  now  displaced  by  a  new  and  diver¬ 
sified  agriculture.  l.  h.  woodward. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Farm  Wife  Exhibits 

Purebred  hogs  and  cattle  are  groomed 
to  take  to  the  fair.  Gut  the  wife  is  busy, 
too.  getting  ready  the  products  which  re¬ 
quired  her  skill  to  make.  It  pays  to  know 
what  points  are  scored,  and  that  these 
products  will  be  high  quality,  ready  to 
take  blue  ribbons. 

Dried  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Corn 


very  simple  with  proper  handling. 

Honey  Scoring. — Container  counts  10 
per  cent,  attractive  shape,  clear  glass, 
neatly  sealed  and  labeled.  Color  is  30  per 
cent,  and  while  this  will  vary  with  the 
kind  of  honey,  it  should  be  as  light  as 
possible,  and  where  all  are  in  competition 
together,  buckwheat  honey  will  not  take  a 
prize  because  of  its  darker  color  and  less 
attractive  appearance  and  flavor.  Body 
counts  20  per  cent.  It  should  be  ripe  and 
thick,  not  thin  and  watery.  It  should 
weigh  not  less  than  12  lbs.  per  gallon,  yet 
not  be  too  heavy. 

Flavor  counts  30  per  cent,  and  while  a 
judge  may  personally  prefer  white  clover 
honey,  the  particular  kind  should  not  mat¬ 
ter  so  much  as  the  delicacy  and  fineness 
of  flavor,  just  as  in  judging  cakes  it 
should  not  actually  matter  whether  a 
cake  is  flavored  with  lemon  or  vanilla,  so 
long  as  the  flavoring  is  done  skillfully  and 
high  quality  flavor  is  used.  The  flavor 
must  be  distinct,  but  not  too  strong,  but 
it  should  never  be  insipid  and  flavorless. 
Clarity  counts  10  points,  which  is  easily 
seen  by  holding  the  jar  to  the  light.  It 
must  not  contain  any  air  bubbles  or  sedi¬ 
ment. 

The  honey  itself  must  be  of  similar  high 
quality  when  exhibited  in  the  comb ;  color 
counting  15,  body  10,  and  flavor  25. 

Under  section,  color  counts  5,  no  stain 
5.  No  section  should  weigh  less  than 
1214  ozs.  or  more  than  1314  ozs.  gross. 
The  sections  should  be  well  cleaned  of 
wax  and  propolis,  and  marketable.  All 
sections  in  the  exhibit  should  be  similar, 
of  the  same  grade. 

Comb  counts  10.  It  must  be  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides,  straight,  not  pro¬ 
jecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  perfectly 
capped.  Under  cappings,  5  per  cent  is 
given  for  no  stain,  15  for  color,  10  for 
finish.  Clearness  of  capping  is  important, 
should  be  capped  with  white,  not  water 
capping  or  travel  stained.  Sections  must 
be  well  filled,  combs  firmly  attached  on  all 
sides  and  evenly  capped  except  the  out¬ 
side  row  next  the  wood. 

Soap  Made  at  Butchering  Time.  —  If 
there  is  an  excess  of  lye,  the  soap  looks 
white  and  dry.  If  there  is  an  excess  of 
fat  it  looks  soft  and  greasy.  Good  qual¬ 
ity  soap  at  the  store  is  right,  and  is  the 
standard  for  judging.  This  counts  35 
points.  Under  texture  are  considered 
hardness,  20.  Unless  it  is  a  soft  soap,  it 
should  be  hard  as  boughten  soap,  since 
this  proves  more  economical  in  using  it ; 
15  points  are  given  for  fineness  and  even¬ 
ness  of  grain.  Coarse-grained,  mottled, 
streaked,  too  soft  soap  may  work  all  right 
for  home  use  provided  the  lye  was  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  in,  but  if  it  is  thoroughly 
enough  mixed  to  make  really  good  soap 
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the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


DURING  the  three  weeks  ending  May  9,  the  State 
Automobile  License  Bureau,  under  Commis¬ 
sioner  Charles  A.  Harnett,  revoked  139  licenses  in 
New  York  City,  and  suspended  139.  In  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State  137  licenses  were  revoked  and  137 
suspended.  The  causes  for  revocation  of  licenses 
were  largely  for  driving  while  intoxicated.  Other 
causes  were  for  improper  plates,  leaving  scene  of 
accident  without  reporting,  and  false  statement  in 
application. 

The  causes  for  suspensions  were  largely  for  reck¬ 
less  driving,  and  illegal  plates.  When  we  l-ealize  that 
reckless  and  intoxicated  drivers  endanger  the  lives 
of  passengers  of  other  cars  as  well  as  themselves, 
we  can  well  approve  the  vigilance  of  Commissioner 
Harnett  in  removing  these  perils  to  the  traveling 
public. 

THIS  issue  contains  two  interesting  sheep  arti¬ 
cles.  On  page  819,  W.  W.  Reynolds  writes,  as 
usual,  with  feeling  and  force,  on  his  favorite  sub¬ 
ject.  We  know  that  his  work  for  the  past  10  years, 
in  example,  address  and  writing  has  encouraged 
sheep  men  and  awakened  many  others  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  in  this  industry.  On  page  S32,  Mr.  Williams 
touches  another  point  of  importance ;  that  is  showing 
people  who  use  wool,  or  ought  to,  what  pure  vir¬ 
gin  wool  liber  really  is.  At  every  fair  or  other  ex¬ 
hibit  where  wool  is  shown,  someone  ought  to  be  on 
hand  with  a  glass,  which  is  a  true  eye-opener  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  wool  impurity.  A  piece  of 
cloth,  spun  and  woven  from  virgin  wool,  should  be 
there  for  visitors  to  examine  and  handle.  The  sheep 
man  knows  the  '‘feel”  of  virgin  wool  cloth,  and 
educating  the  public  along  this  line  will  help  many 
to  discard  the  dead  shoddy-mixed  stuff  when  offered 
them  in  clothing. 

NEWSPAPER  reports  state  that  pupils  in  the 
California  public  schools  are  to  be  taught  Eng¬ 
lish  through  cartoons,  jokes  and  tongue-twisting 
drills.  We  think  it  possible  that  the  new  methods 
are  not  nearly  as  much  like  comic  strips  as  these  re¬ 
ports  would  indicate,  and  we  believe  the  flood  of  slov¬ 
enly  and  ungrammatical  speech  we  hear  everywhere 
shows  the  need  of  special  efforts  in  teaching.  Read¬ 
ing  of  all  the  new  plans  which  should  make  educa¬ 
tion  easier  to  the  learner  than  of  old,  we  think  of 
the  hardships  which  formerly  seemed  a  natural  part 
of  an  American  boy's  schooling,  and  not  on  the  farm 
alone.  One  of  the  season's  biographies  that  we  find 
very  interesting  is  “Henry  Ward  Beecher — An  Amer¬ 
ican  Portrait,”  by  Paxton  Hibben.  Beecher  was 
born  in  1813,  and  began  to  go  to  school  in  1817.  The 
following  reference  is  made  to  his  activities : 

“As  he  attended  district  school,  Henry  Ward  hemmed 
towels  and  aprons  and  knit  suspenders  and  mittens.  At 
eight,  he  was  up  while  it  was  yet  dark  to  build  the 
kitchen  tire  before  morning  prayers,  held  at  sunrise.  In 
Winter  when  the  water  in  the  well  froze,  he  took  the 
oxen  sledge  and  drove  it  two  miles,  broke  the  ice  of  a 
stream,  tilled  barrels  with  enough  water  for  washday, 
and  fetched  it  home.  He  dug  tunnels  through  the  snow 
to  the  woodpile,  split  arid  carried  the  wood,  cried  with 
the  cold  as  he  stamped  his  feet  and  slapped  his  hands  to 
keep  warm.  And  when  Winter  was  gone,  he  hoed  corn 
and  potatoes  in  newly  cleai’ed  fields,  and  took  care  of  a 
horse  and  a  cow.  Outside  of  that,  and  school,  his  time 
was  his  own. 

* 

AN  APPARENTLY  trustworthy  announcement  of 
a  passenger  transportation  service  from  New 
York  to  Los  Angeles  by  a  combined  air  and  rail  route 
has  been  made.  According  to  the  published  plans, 
the  time  needed  to  go  from  one  city  to  the  other  will 
he  cut  from  four  to  two  days.  A  passenger  may  take 
a  train  at  New  York  early  in  the  evening,  transfer 
to  an  airplane  at  Columbus,  O,,  the  nest  morning, 


stop  for  luncheon  in  St.  Louis  and,  later  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  again  take  a  train  at  Wichita,  Kan.  From 
Wichita,  he  will  be  taken  to  some  point  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  where  he  will  board  a  second  airplane  for  a 
flight  to  Los  Angeles,  reaching  that  city  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day.  The  statement  is  that 
no  stock  will  be  offered  to  the  public.  The  govern¬ 
ment  mail  service,  established  ten  years  ago,  permit¬ 
ting  a  letter  mailed  in  New  York  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  to  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning  adds  to  the  confidence  which  one  may  feel  in 
the  success  of  such  a  business  venture.  The  pro¬ 
posed  price  of  a  ticket  from  New  York  to  Los  An¬ 
geles,  more  than  double  the  present  railroad  fare, 
will  probably  discourage  joy  rides  between  these  two 
towns  but  should  not  compel  the'  14-passenger  tri- 
motored  planes  to  fly  empty.  The  idea  of  using  train 
service  over  particularly  dangerous  routes  for  flying 
will  appeal  to  the  reasonably  cautious.  A  probably 
inevitable  but  unfortunate  result  of  the  publication 
of  such  plans  will  he  to  attract  fakei-s  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  in  forming  air  transport  companies  on  paper 
and  selling  worthless  stock  to  credulous  investors 
throughout  the  country.  Air  transport  companies 
are  not  yet  suitable  industries  for  the  investment 
of  small  savings.  If  there  are  inches  that  aspire  to 
take  wings  behind  powerful  motors,  we  may  be  glad 
that  there  is  money  available  for  such  experiments, 
but  the  savings  needed  for  future  or  family  support 
should  still  be  kept  close  to  the  ground. 


* 

SPURRED  on  by  that  stern  teacher,  necessity,  the 
West  has  achieved  marked  progress  in  fruit 
marketing.  Of  late  many  reports  reach  us  about 
their  progress  in  marketing  eggs  in  the  eastern 
markets.  According  to  their  recent  report,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Co-operative  Egg  and  Poultry  Association,  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  distributes  to  their  shippers  of  1922- 
3923  the  reserves  set  aside  in  the  surplus  fund  for 
those  years.  In  addition  to  the  development  of  ade¬ 
quate  market  outlets,  the  asociation  reports  for  the 
years  1923-1927  an  average  paid-in  capital  of  $651,- 
704.57  and  net  earnings  for  the  same  period  of  $407,- 
545.09  or  62  per  cent  on  the  paid-in  capital.  This  un¬ 
usual  success  prompts  us  to  ask  our  neighbors  of 
the  West  to  send  us  more  of  their  experiences  in  co¬ 
operation.  Include  the  bitter  with  the  sweet.  We 
will  all  be  the  wiser  for  it  and  it  will  make  for  bet¬ 
ter  neighbors. 

* 


I  have  six  apple  trees  about  eight  feet  high  that  I 
never  get  any  apples  from.  The  trees  are  kept  open, 
but  they  make  a  great  deal  of  new  wood  every  year.  I 
keep  each  tree  cultivated,  about  six  feet  away  from  the 
trunk.  Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  in  order  to  get 
these  trees  to  bear  fruit?  T.  N. 

New  York. 


WE  OFTEN  have  similar  inquiries.  The  variety 
and  age  of  the  trees  is  not  stated.  Perhaps 
they  are  the  deliberate  Baldwin  or  some  other  of 
this  slow  type,  merely  taking  firm  hold  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  long  life.  Or  if  they  have  been  heavily 
fed,  wood  growth  may  have  been  over  stimulated. 
Our  judgment  is  that  the  trees  may  not  be  old 
enough.  Ease  up  on  heavy  feeding  and  see  whether 
fruit  buds  will  not  form  this  season.  We  should 
not  do  anything  radical  in  the  way  of  root  pruning 
or  ringing  this  year. 

* 


AMONG  other  things  for  which  we  were  told  that 
the  World  War  was  being  fought  was  that  the 
world  might  become  safe  for  democracy.  Thoughtful 
men  are  now  asking,  can  democracy  be  made  safe 
for  the  world?  We  have  been  shocked  by  recent  ex- 
posures  of  wrong-doing  in  high  offices  in  both  State 
and  nation,  bj-  actions  which  showed  callous  indif- 
ferenee  to  ordinary  standards  of  honesty,  and  which 
were  the  more  reprehensible  in  that  they  were  com¬ 
mitted  by  those  to  whom  had  been  entrusted,  not 
only  the  performance  of  necessary  public  duties  hut 
the  guarding  of  the  country’s  honor.  But  more  dis¬ 
turbing  still  than  these  betrayals  of  public  trust  are 
the  too  frequently  heard  comments  that  these  of¬ 
ficials  have  done  only  what  others  in  their  places 
would  have  done,  and  the  apparent  readiness  to  as¬ 
sume  that  nothing  else  need  be  expected  or  looked 
for.  Coupled  with  this  attitude  of  indifference  is 
the  disquieting  evidence  that  pi’ivate  citizens  are 
refusing  to  play  their  part  in  self-government.  When 
officials  are  selected  after  a  count  of  but  one-half 
the  ballots  that  should  be  east  in  an  election,  one- 
half  of  the  public  has  been  convicted  of  as  gross 
neglect  of  duty  as  can  be  shown  on  the  part  of  any 
who  take  office,  not  by  the  choice  hut  through  the  in¬ 
difference  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  select 
them.  Democracy  has  then  been  placed  on  trial  and 
has  failed.  Those  who  are  i*esponsible  for  it  and 
who  must  lhre  under  it  have  shown  themselves  more 
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■willing  to  condone  wrong  than  to  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  seeing  that  only  right  is  done.  When  a 
citizen  in  a  democracy  refuses  to  participate  in  the 
selection  of  public  officials,  ho  lias  condemned  the 
form  of  government  under  which  he  lives,  for  he  has 
done  what  he  can  to  show  that  democracy  is  unsafe 
because  men  cannot  he  entrusted  with  it.  The  great- 
est  foe  of  self-government  in  nation,  State,  county, 
town  and  school  district  which  we  are  facing  today 
is  indifference.  If  we  will  not  do  it  ourselves,  it  will 
be  done  for  us. 

* 


The  published  attempt  to  slander  the  leaders  ol  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society  in  circulars  and  edi¬ 
torial  propaganda  makes  my  blood  boil.  It  all  goes  to 
show  how  difficult  it  is  to  honestly  serve  the  interests  of 
farm  people.  Those  who  undertake  to  do  so  spend  them¬ 
selves  and  their  money  in  a  worthy  cause,  and  for  this 
they  are  subject  to  the  abuse  and  slander  of  those  who 
are  grafting  on  the  public.  The  author  of  the  inclosed 
clipping  is  worried  because  the  officers  of  the  II.  S.  I.  S. 
did  not  pay  a  public  accountant  for  certifying  to  what 
the  open  records  show  in  accounting  for  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  year.  Yet  this  same  individual  spent  $20,- 
000  in  an  attempt  to  make  consolidation  of  country 
school  compulsory,  and  no  accounting  has  been  given 
the  public  to  show  where  the  money  come  from  or  where 
it  went.  He  makes  a  virtue  of  the  fact,  that  he  favored 
larger  State  appropriation  for  public  schools,  but  he 
cleverly  neglects  to  say  that  the  laws  authorizing  these 
extra  appropriations  discriminate  against  the  one-room 
school,  and  that  they  are  really  intended  as  a  weapon  to 
force  country  schools  into  consolidation.  All  of  this  prop¬ 
aganda  is  put  out  under  the  pretense  that  it  is  friendly 
to  the  farm.  If  so  God  save  the  farm  from  its  friends. 

New  Yoi’k.  r.  p_ 


THE  most  astonishing  pronouncement  is  that 
prominent  legislative  leaders  assert  they  will 
allow  no  legislation,  good  or  bad,  if  approved  by  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  to  become  a  law. 
In  attempting  to  discredit  the  officials  of  the  R.  S.  I. 
S.  they  have  not  only  issued  a  scandal  against  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  State  who  wish  to  preserve 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  country  schools,  but  they 
have  also  indicted  the  members  of  the  Legislature  on 
a  charge  that  laws  in  Albany  are  approved  or  de¬ 
feated  on  personal  prejudices.  There  are  many  hon¬ 
est  members  in  the  Legislature  who  will  resent  this 
interpretation  of  their  official  duties. 


* 

THERE  is  need  for  more  light  upon  the  subject 
of  the  various  forms  of  lamps  that  are  now  being 
extensively  advertised  for  home  treatment  of  dis¬ 
ease  or  promotion  of  health.  The  public  has  been 
told  of  the  newly  discovered  virtues  of  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays;  the  N-ray  has  long  held  a  prominent 
place  in  popular  imagination  as  a  mysterious  force, 
and,  now,  the  infra-red  rays  are  being  exploited  as 
cures  for  various  diseases.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  activity  of  all  these  forces  of  nature  and 
their  usefulness  in  their  proper  spheres,  but  there  is 
very  grave  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  commercializing 
the  but  partly  understood  effects  of  light  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  persuade  the  public  that  in  its  rays  lie 
healing  virtues  as  potent  as  they  are  mysterious. 
The  efforts  of  enterprising  manufacturers  to  seize 
jupon  half  knowledge  and  undigested  facts  in  medi¬ 
cine  and  turn  these  to  their  financial  advantage  are 
'nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  the  exploiting 
of  the  use  of  light  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Good 
sense  will  lead  readers  of  attractive  advertisements 
to  consult  their  family  physicians  before  investing 
heavily  in  any  medical  apparatus  of  unknown  value. 


Brevities 

Quack  grass  is  “doing  well,”  e\en  though  the  Spring 
is  late. 

Muskmelons.  ten  cars  or  so  per  day,  are  reaching 
New  York  from  Califoimia. 

Freight  loadings  in  this  country  up  to  1,000,000  eai's 
per  week  were  reported  in  mid-May. 

Does  the  average  buyer  consider  flavor  in  potatoes, 
or  is  a  mealy  appearance  when  cooked  the  chief  requisite 
in  table  stock? 

No,  land  plaster  (calcium  sulphate)  does  not  help 
sweeten  land.  In  fact  the  land  may  become  more  acid 
from  using  it. 

The  pasture  season  in  the  North  is  about  two  weeks 
later  than  usual,  and  many  dairymen  are  still  feeding  a 
full  Winter  ration. 

Field  days  at  the  stations  and  field  meetings  of  va¬ 
rious  agricultural  societies  are  being  planned.  It  is  a 
jgood  things  to  attend  when  possible.  Perhaps  your  ex¬ 
perience  will  help  someone  else. 

j  According  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  es¬ 
timated  annual  consumption  of  chewing  gum  in  the 
United  States  is  approximately  70,000,000  lbs.  or  about 
100  sticks  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  total  value  is  not  far  from  $100,000,000.  What 
a  world  this  would  be  if  the  gum  chewers  spent  that 
$100,000,000  on  the  farms  ! 

The  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  the 
following  proposition  made  to  it  by  financial  interests 
there  for  increasing  sheep  holdings  in  the  Dominion : 
j“A  limited  number  of  sheep  will  be  distributed  to  farm¬ 
ers  this  Fall,  range-bred  ewes  born  in  1927.  The  ap¬ 
proximate  price  will  be  $12  to  $14  per  head.  Payment 
for  the  sheep  will  be  made  by  the  farmer  on  a  basis  of 
20  cents  cash,  30  per  cent  of  the  balance  in  1929,  30 
per  cent  in  1930,  and  40  per  cent  in  1931,” 
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The  Logic  of  Potato  Imports 

MR.  A.  E.  MAC  LEAN,  our  good  friend  from 
Canada,  made  a  strong  and  eloquent  plea  on 
page  808  for  reciprocal  trade  in  potatoes  across  our 
northern  line.  It  is  easy  to  understand  his  position 
as  a  Canadian  grower,  and  to  appreciate  the  sinceri¬ 
ty  of  his  appeal  for  a  natural  flow  of  trade  without 
artificial  barriers  in  products  that  are  abundant  in 
one  place  and  scarce  in  another.  A  considerable 
number  of  our  people  endorse  this  view  as  a  national 
policy.  But  such  is  not  the  general  policy  of  the 
United  States  government.  This  is  not  the  time  or 
place  to  discuss  the  merits  of  protection  and  free 
trade.  We  shall  not  break  into  that  disputed  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  our  government  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  principle  of  a  high  import  duty.  This 
duty  is  high  enough  to  keep  many  foreign  goods 
which  the  farmer  buys  out  of  the  American  markets. 
The  tariff  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  foreign  goods 
which  do  come  in,  and  the  American  fanner  pays 
higher  prices  for  such  supplies  whether  he  takes  the 
homemade  or  imported  article.  The  only  possible 
benefit  to  him  in  this  import  tax  is  in  the  home  mar¬ 
ket  created  by  the  operators  of  the  factories  which 
produce  the  goods  in  this  country.  As  it  works  out 
the  tendency  now  is  to  increase  the  export  of  fac¬ 
tory  goods,  to  export  less  and  less  farm  products,  and 
to  increase  our  imports  of  foods  and  raw  agricul¬ 
tural  materials.  While  we  are  loaning  money  abroad 
our  exports  may  be  paid  in  foreign  credits,  but  when 
interest  comes  due  and  payments  are  made  to  reduce 
the  foreign  loans,  foreign  goods  of  some  kind  must 
come  to  pay  the  bank  interest  and  amortization  pay¬ 
ments.  When  this  time  comes  we  must  also  import 
enough  foreign  goods  to  pay  for  the  exports,  and  the 
pressure  to  import  farm  products  to  pay  for  our  ex¬ 
ports  of  manufactured  goods  is  sure  to  increase.  If 
this  policy  be  permitted,  the  best  of  the  home  food 
markets  will  be  supplied  by  foreign  importers,  and 
the  American  farmer  will  always  face  a  glutted  home 
market.  He  will  take  what  is  left  of  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  after  the  exporter  has  in  effect  first  sold  the 
food  imports  which  come  in  to  pay  for  the  goods  he 
shipped  out.  Mr.  MacLean  has  illustrated  this 
principle  very  clearly  when  he  says  that  the  Cana¬ 
dian  potato  grower  buys  fertilizers  (Which  are  on  the 
free  list),  machinery  and  spraying  materials  in 
America,  and  consequently  sends  the  potato  money 
back  to  this  country  for  those  articles.  This  trade 
serves  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  Canadian 
potato  grower,  but  if  allowed  to  become  a  national 
policy,  with  our  tariff  system  otherwise  the  same,  it 
will  spell  ruin  to  the  American  farmer. 


Quick  or  Slow  Assets 

WHEN  you  wish  to  sell  a  share  of  stock  in  a 
corporation  you  merely  indorse  your  certificate 
on  the  back,  and  the  corporation  issues  a  new  cer¬ 
tificate  to  the  new  owner.  If  you  want  to  “mortgage” 
it  for  borrowed  money  you  merely  assign  it  condi¬ 
tionally  and  surrender  it  temporarily  with  a  note  for 
the  protection  of  the  bank  or  other  lender  in  case 
you  fail  to  repay  the  borrowed  money.  Because  of 
the  ease,  readiness,  and  little  or  no  expense  of  these 
transactions,  this  form  of  property  is  called  “quick 
assets.”  They  may  be  transferred  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  readily  turned  into  cash. 

Under  our  general  system  of  real  estate  transfer, 
it  is  customary  first,  and  usually  prudent,  to  employ 
an  attorney  to  prepare  a  contract  setting  forth  the 
terms  of  sale  and  method  of  payment,  and  fixing  a 
date  for  the  transfer  of  title.  Then  the  lawyer  repre¬ 
senting  the  buyer  searches  the  records  to  make  sure 
that  the  title  is  good,  and  finally  on  the  fixed  date,  a 
deed  is  prepared,  and  title  passes.  The  usual  time 
between  the  signing  of  contract  and  taking  of  title  is 
30  to  60  days.  It  is  seldom  less  in  large  cities,  but 
in  the  country  less  time  is  required.  City  and  su¬ 
burban  records  have  become  so  complicated,  that 
buyers  do  not  feel  justified  in  accepting  a  “search” 
by  an  attorney.  If  by  any  chance  he  overlooked  a 
defect  in  the  title,  it  might  later  cause  the  new 
owner  heavy  losses.  To  meet  this  situation  title  in¬ 
surance  companies  have  been  organized  to  guarantee 
the  titles.  With  their  system  of  research,  the  risk  to 
them  is  almost  negligible,  but  the  fees  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  are  heavy.  Every  time  a  transfer  is  made  or  a 
mortgage  given  the  whole  process  must  be  repeated, 
and  to  some  extent  this  is  true  of  the  renewal  of  a 
mortgage.  Because  of  this  loss  of  time  and  heavy 
expense  in  transfers,  real  estate  is  called  a  slow 
asset. 

Under  the  Torrens  method  the  transfer  of  titles  is 
based  upon  certificates  of  title  that  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  with  the  same  ease  and  economy  that  cer¬ 
tificates  of  shares  of  stock  in  a  corporation  are  trans¬ 
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ferred.  The  certificate  of  title  shows  all  the  facts 
of  ownership,  the  description  of  the  land  and  all 
encumbrances. 

The  title  is  transferred  by  the  Registrar  of  Titles 
upon  production  of  the  owner’s  duplicate  certificate 
of  title  with  an  assignment  or  deed  to  the  purchaser. 
The  old  certificate  of  title  is  cancelled  and  a  new 
certificate  of  title  is  issued  to  the  purchaser  in  his 
own  name  upon  which  are  noted  only  such  encum¬ 
brances  as  are  alive  and  are  carried  forward  to  the 
new  certificate.  The  cost  of  this  transfer  is  trifling, 
usually  $3,  and  may  be  made  about  as  quickly  as  the 
transfer  of  a  stock  certificate.  With  this  registration 
there  is  no  danger  of  a  defective  title  and  no  expense 
for  a  title  policy. 

The  resistance  against  this  easy  method  of  real 
estate  transfer  has  long  existed.  It  is  no  doubt  due 
in  some  measure  to  reluctance  to  change  a  system 
once  in  use.  It  may  also  be  in  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  this  country  initial  registration  requires  a 
court  proceeding.  On  small  parcels  especially  this 
increases  the  first  registry.  But  the  principal  re¬ 
sistance  comes  from  the  title  guarantee  companies 
which  enjoy  a  highly  profitable  business  under  the 
present  system.  The  adoption  of  the  Torrens  meth¬ 
od  of  registration  would  not  only  save  millions  in 
transferring  real  estate  titles,  but  should  make  land 
a  quick  asset,  and  reduce  intei'est  rates  on  farm 
mortgages. 


Comparison  of  Farm  Prices 


The  following  comparison  of  farm  prices  in  1912,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  present  time,  may  be  of  interest  to  other 
farmers,  and  might  well  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  change  in 
our  unfair  system  of  exchange.  In  1912  we  were  pay¬ 
ing  the  following  prices : 


Help,  per  hour . $0.12% 

Masons,  per  hour . 30 

District  school  teachers,  per  month . !  ! ! !  40!00 

Cow  feed,  per  ton .  22.00 

Taxes,  same  farm .  84.00 

Clover  seed,  per  bushel . 9.00 

Gx*ain  binder . 125.00 

Corn  harvester . 125.00 

Ensilage  cutter .  145  00 

Plow  .  9.00 

Harrow  .  12.50 

Cultivator  .  5.00 

Railroad  freight,  per  ton . 80 

Railroad  freight,  per  car  . .  7.00 

Horse  team  shod  .  2.00 

Railroad  trackmen  received  per  day .  1.50 

We  sold  produce  at  following  prices: 

Milk,  per  quart  .  $0.06 

Eggs,  per  dozen . 20 

Pork,  per  pound  . 22 

Berries,  per  quart . 20 

Cows,  each  . 100.00 

Horses,  each . 175.00 

Hay,  per  ton .  S.00 

Now  we  pay  the  following  prices: 

Farm  help,  per  hour .  $0.40 

Masons,  per  hour .  1.50 

District  school  teacher . 100.00 

Cow  feed,  per  ton .  53.00 

Taxes,  same  farm  . 210.00 

Clover  seed,  per  bushel .  25.00 

Grain  binder . 250.00 

Corn  harvester  . 250.00 

Ensilage  cutter  . 340.00 

Plow  .  24.00 

Harrow  .  25.00 

Cultivator  .  14.00 

Railroad  freight,  per  ton .  2.60 

Railroad  freight,  per  car .  27.00 

Horse  team  shod  .  7.00 

Railroad  trackman  receives,  8-hour  day .  2.40 

Now  we  sell  farm  produce  for  prices  as  follows : 

Milk,  per  quart  .  $0.06 

Eggs,  per  dozen . 22 

Pork,  per  pound . 11 

Berries,  per  quart . 17 

Cows,  A-l  . 125.00 

Horses,  A-l . 100.00 

Hay,  per  ton  .  8.00 


I11  1912  we  had  65  head  of  cattle,  now  33  head.  Then 
we  had  300  hens,  now  100 ;  then  22  hogs,  now  7 ;  then 
11  horses,  now  3. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  our  records  for  both 
years.  They  may  be  different  from  the  general  rule  in 
some  items  due  to  local  conditions,  but  in  the  main  are 
probably  about  the  average.  E.  E.  c. 

New  York. 


TAKING  the  cost  of  one  unit  in  the  whole  list  of 
purchases  for  each  year,  the  cost  in  1928  is  about 
2.2  times  the  cost  in  1912  or  an  increase  of  120  per 
cent.  Taking  the  farm  sales  in  the  same  way  the  re- 
turns  for  1928  are  only  about  .82  times  the  returns 
for  1912,  or  a  decrease  of  18  per  cent.  This,  as  the 
author  says,  may  vary  in  some  particulars  from  ex¬ 
periences  in  other  places,  but  it  is  one  farmer’s  ac¬ 
tual  book  record.  In  his  case  it  took  just  about  two 
units  of  each  item  in  his  sales  list  to  buy  one  of  each, 
unit  in  his  list  of  supplies.  But  in  1928  it  took  5.7 
units  of  the  sales  to  buy  one  unit  of  the  supplies. 
Figured  in  any  way  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  double 
the  volume  of  farm  products  in  1928  to  buy  back 
the  same  quantity  of  supplies  he  had  in  1912. 

Estimated  in  another  way  and  taking  the  average 
price  of  a  quart  of  milk  for  1912  which  was  3.25 
cents  a  quart,  and  the  average  of  Sheffield  and 
League  prices  for  1928,  which  was  5.25  cents,  38 
quarts  of  milk  paid  a  hired  man  for  a  10-hour  day 
in  1912.  In  1928  it  took  76  quarts.  To  buy  one  item 


in  the  whole  list  of  supplies  in  1912  required  the 
proceeds  of  18,100  quarts  of  milk.  In  1928  it  took 
25,300  quarts.  In  1932  it  took  61  quarts  of  milk  to 
pay  for  shoeing  his  horse  team,;  in  1928  it  took  133 
quarts  of  milk  for  the  same  job. 

What  good  can  come  to  the  dairy  industry  from 
kidding  ourselves  that  we  are  receiving  more  for 
milk  now  than  before  the  war  when  the  facts  are 
revealed  in  the  above  and  in  many  similar  records? 
Price  is  the  amount  of  money  we  get  for  a  quart  of 
milk.  The  i*eal  value  is  the  amount  of  other  needed 
things  we  get  for  it.  When  it  takes  more  quarts  of 
milk  to  buy  our  supplies  in  1928  than  it  did  in  1912, 
we  get  less  for  milk  now  than  we  got  in  1912.  That 
fact  is  too  evident  to  need  argument.  To  get  the 
real  significance  of  the  present  situation  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  we  were  in  rebellion  against  the  low 
pi  ice  in  1912,  and  yet  we  are  actualy  getting  less  now 
in  the  volume  of  the  things  we  must  buy.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  should  know  these  facts,  and  this 
farmer  has  made  the  truth  clearer  than  index  num- 
beis  could  express  it.  If  we  use  it  as  a  complaint 
only,  our  task  is  vain.  We  have  a  wrong  to  be 
righted.  We  have  an  injustice  to  be  corrected.  We 
have  the  ability  to  change  this  unfair  system  of  ex¬ 
change.  We  have  the  purpose  to  do  it,  but  so  far  we 
lack  united  action.  Has  not  the  time  come  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  make  the  return  for  a  quart  of  milk  at 
least  as  much  as  it  was  16  years  ago? 


Selling  Wheat  by  Long  Distance 
Telephone 

A  CALL  was  received  from  England  in  the  regu- 
lar  course  of  business  by  the  Canadian  wheat 
pool,  and  was  made  for  a  cargo  involving  many  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  wheat.  The  deal  was  completed  just  as 
the  London  operator  reminded  her  caller  that  his 
three  minutes  were  up.  This  was  the  first  commer¬ 
cial  telephone  call  from  London  to  Winnepeg.  The 
message  was  conveyed  over  a  distance  of  4,367  miles 
and  the  charge  for  the  call  was  $51?  It  is  said  every 
word  came  through  as  clear  as  a  bell. 


A  Gem  of  Purest  Ray  Serene 

IVtS^Soa*te?ien!;  °.ur  Members,”  the  secretary  of 
the  East  St.  Louis  District  Mutual  Cyclone  Insurance 
company  says:  “The  justification  of  any  co-operative 
enterprise  is  founded  on  the  service  it  renders  and  the 
savings  effected  for  its  members.  This  company  was  not 
organized  to  make  money,  but  to  save  money  for  the 
policy-holders.” 

I  first  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  co¬ 
operation  xn  1S81  and  have  read  a  lot  on  the  subiect 
since,  but  never  have  I  seen  the  basic  object  of  co-op- 
eration  more  strongly  or  succinctly  suggested  or  stated 
.an  in  the  above  quotation.  In  that  respect  I  regard 
it  as  a  *;gem  of  purest  ray  serene.”  As  there  are  so  many 
unfamiliar  with  the  object  of  co-operative  enterprises 
and  who  have  difficulty  in  differentiating  between  the 
object  ot  an  ordinary  business  corporation  and  a  eo-op- 
eiative  corporation  the  publication  of  the  foregoing  may 
help  them  to  get  a  clearer  viewpoint  in  regard  to  the 

lnil«er.  .  A.  B.  OGLE. 

Illinois. 


Local  Farm  Markets 


n,,|  j  j.  A  *  xaoi,  JctU  wneie  _L 

t0  *10  a  year  as  an  entrance  fee.  It  cost  $25 
to  $<o  a  year  more  if  they  furnished  a  stall  and  $1.50 
each  night.  In  my  opinion  we  would  fare  better  if  we 
operated  our  own  markets.  We  had  a  good  example 
here  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  last  year;  what  I  call  a 
v  hooping  success.  W  e  did  not  like  the  temporary  ter¬ 
minal  market  site  prepared  by  the  city  so  we  rented 
a  vacant  lot  and  ran  our  own  market.  At  the  end  of 
the  season,  after  paying  all  bills  and  other  expenses 
we  had  $500  in  the  bank  and  enough  money  on  check  to 
pay  our  rent  for  the  coming  season.  We  did  this  on 
$1  a  week  expense  to  the  farmer.  If  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  have  experience  in  market  operation  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  them.  r  p  « 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


There  are  not  so  many  cattle  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
as  there  were  5,  10,  15  or  20  years  ago.  I  live  about 
or  ly2  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  southeast  of  a  moun¬ 
tainside  or  chain.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  farms  where  from  one  to  four  cows  were 
kept.  Now  nearly  all  of  these  places  are  deserted,  and 
those  that  are  not,  scarcely  keep  a  cow. 

To  the  south,  about  3%  miles,  is  the  town  of  Bangor, 
Pa.,  with  two  borough  suburbs.  The  principal  occupa¬ 
tion  formerly  was  making  slate.  They  still  make  slate, 
but  not  like  they  did  before  the  war.  Silk  mills,  paint 
mills,  etc.,  furnish  most  of  the  employment  now.  On 
three  sides  of  Bangor  slate  companies  own  most  of  the 
farms  which  were  once  quite  prominent  and  important. 

O11  about  14  farms  between  here  and  Bangor,  on  the 
direct  road,  there  are  about  25  dairy  cows  kept.  At  one 
time  there  may  have  been  150  cows  kept.  But  as  a 
whole  a  better  grade  of  cattle  are  kept  with  better  care 
and  better  results. 

I  make  butter,  one  of  the  few  left  that  do  that.  Most 
of  those  who  produce  milk  sell  it  for  local  use  in  the 
nearby  towns.  The  raw  milk  is  about  6  cents  wholesale. 
Most  of  it  is  pasteurized  and  bottled  and  then  retailed  at 
12  cents  per  quart.  I  believe  some  of  the  raw  milk  is 
retailed  for  10  cents. 

Most  of  pasturing  is  on  ground  not  tillable,  till  after 
hay  is  made,  when  that  land  is  used  for  pasture.  There 
is  much  land  around  here  that  cannot  be  cultivated. 
Everything  is  late  here.  The  Winter  grains  do  not  look 
well  here.  j.  j.  s< 

Northampton  Co.,  Pa. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  lo  Day 


The  Flag  Goes  By 

Hats  off! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 

A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky : 

Hats  off ! 

The  flag  is  passing  by ! 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines, 
Over  the  steel-tipped  ordered  lines. 

Hats  off  ! 

The  colors  before  us  fly; 

But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by ; 

Sea-fights  and  land-figlfts  grim  and  great, 
Fought  to  make  and  to  save  the  State ; 
Weary  inarches  and  sinking  ships ; 
Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips ; 

Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace; 
March  of  a  strong  land’s  swift  increase; 
Equal  justice,  right  and  law, 

Stately  honor  and  reverend  law; 

Sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 
To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong ; 
Pride  and  glory  and  honor, — all 
Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 


Hats  off ! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums; 

And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high : 
Hats  off ! 

The  flag  is  passing  by ! 

— Henry  Holcomb  Bennett  (1863-1924) 


* 

The  following  process  for  dyeing  by 
the  old-fashioned  copperas  method  has 
been  sent  in  answer  to  an  inquiry.  This 
is  given  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Pellew,  in  an 
article  on  craft  dyeing.  Materials  re¬ 
quired  are  copperas,  soda  or  soda  ash ; 
appliances,  two  agate  or-  stone  kettles. 
Eleven  quarts  of  cold  water  are  put  in 
each  kettle.  In  one  dissolve  five  table¬ 
spoons  of  copperas,  in  the  other  ten  table¬ 
spoons  of  washing  soda  or  soda  ash.  This 
quantity  is  for  ten  yards  of  material,  or 
about  3  pounds  and  6  ounces,  which  has 
previously  been  throughly  cleaned  and 
boiled  one  hour  to  make  evenly  wet  all 
over,  also  to  remove  material  used  ini 
finishing  the  goods.  Wring  out  the  mate-1 
rial  and  dip  in  the  copperas,  then  wring  j 
tight,  shake  well,  and  dip  into  soda  kettle. 
Wring  tight  again  and  dry  thoroughly  out 
of  doors.  If  it  is  desired  to  test  color 
before  drying  use  a  small  piece  of  goods, 
process  as  for  dyeing,  wring  out  and  place 
in  air  for  a  few  minutes.  If  not  dark 
enough  redip  your  material  immediately 
in  same  baths.  Dark  shades  will  require 
several  dippings  before  drying.  When 
dyed  material  is  thoroughly  dry,  rinse  in 
good  hot  suds  and  then  in  cold  water  un¬ 
til  color  stops  running.  This  gives  a 
lasting  color,  dull  yellow  or  orange. 


* 

Several  readers  ask  us  about  the  floor 
stain  made  from  permanganate  of  potash. 
This  is  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  one 
ounce  of  permanganate  of  potash  to  one 
quart  of  warm  water.  The  solution  is 
violet  in  color,  but  the  stain  is  brown, 
the  chemical  action  of  the  wood  affecting 
it.  This  stain  works  better  on  pine  than 
on  oak. 

* 

Another  frequent  inquiry  is  for  a 
crack  filler.  A  standard  formula  is  to 
melt  cabinet  glue  in  water,  in  a  double 
boiler,  and  then  thicken  with  fine  saw¬ 
dust  until  it  is  like  putty.  This  can  be 
colored  to  match  the  floor,  and  it  does 
not  work  out  of  the  cracks.  Wood  fiber 
plaster,  mixed  to  a  smooth  paste  with  a 
little  water,  is  recommended  by  one  of 
our  readers  as  an  excellent  crack  filler. 


The  Layette  Up  to  Date 

The  modern  baby’s  layette,  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  features  worth  recording, 
chiefly  because  a  baby’s  clothes,  in  order 
to  give  comfort,  must  be  loose,  light  in 
weight  and  .not  irritable  to  the  fender 
skin.  Woolen  shirts  are  now  considered 
not  so  good,  except  in  extremely  cold 
weather,  as  those  made  of  a  mixture  of 
silk  and  cotton  or  plain  cotton.  All  seams 
are  laid  open  and  whipped  flat,  and  no 
buttons  or  pins  are  used,  tape  ties  -instead 
to  proect  the  tender  skin,  except  in  pin¬ 
ning  the  diaper,  which  is  no  longe_r  folded 
into  a  poorly  fitting  triangle,  but  is  folded 
square,  cut  a  yard  long  and  one-lialf  yard 
wide,  and  pinned  at  both  sides  instead 
of  centre.  It  is  well  to  have  numerous 
pads  of  old  soft  material  to  place  inside 
the  diaper  to  receive  the  discharges ;  these 
can  be  burned  and  save  much  launder¬ 
ing. 

Clothes  should  not  be  made  more  than 
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22  inches  long,  and  can  be  made  ample 
with  (apes  at  neck  and  sleeves  to  a  10- 
inch  neck  size  and  7-inch  cuffs.  These 
clothes  can  be  worn  until  the  baby  is 
put  in  rompers.  With  these  short  dresses 
one  needs  cotton  socks  in  Summer  or  cot¬ 
ton  and  wool  mixed  for  Winter.  The 
petticoat  should  be  slightly  shorter  than 
the  dresses  in  a  straight  one-piece  style ; 
all  wool  for  Winter  or  wool  mixed  for 
Summer.  These  open  style  tape-tied 
clothes,  make  it  unnecessan(v  to  pull  cloth¬ 
ing  up  over  the  feet  or  down  over  the 
child’s  head.  It  simplifies  dressing  very 
much,  but  the  best  thing  about  it  is  that 
when  the  child  is  laid  down,  the  dress 
and  petticoat  may  be  drawn  apart  in  the 
back  and  a  soft  pad  placed  beneath  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  alway*  give  number  of  pattern 
and  aize  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


133 


231 — A  Pretty  Jun¬ 
ior  Dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  The 
8-year  size  requires 
1%  yds.  of  32  or  40- 
in.  material  with  V2 
yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  1%  yds. 
of  ruffing.  Ten  cents. 


133 — Another  Junior 
Model.  Designed  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


912 — For  Classroom. 
Designed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  14  yd.  of 
36-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


789  — -  Dainty  and 
Practical.  Cut  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  The  8- 
year  size  requires 
2%  yds.  of  36-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  36-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


/*\  .V:: 


11078 — Design  for  Bedspread  The  pat¬ 
tern  contains  a  flower  baske  15  in.  wide 
by  23  in.  high,  four  corner  designs  11  in. 
long  on  either  outer  edge,  and  two  sprays 
4%xl3  in.  Ten  cents. 

Summer  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents. 


body,  the  clothes  remaining  fresh,  dry 
and  unsoiled. 

It  seems  to  be  another  modern  idea  that 
one  should  supply  clothes  enough  so  with 
the  exception  of  diapers,  which  are  wrashed 
every  day,  one  need  only  do  the  baby’s 
wash  twice  a  week.  I  still  think  it  con¬ 
venient  in  most  cases  to  do  this  every 
day ;  however,  the  extra  clothing  would 
not  come  amiss. 

Six  dresses,  six  petticoats,  four  shirts, 
three  flannel  bands,  four  nightgown's,  four 
dozen  diapers,  one  wrapper,  one  coat,  one 
cap,  with  stockings  and  a  soft  lightweight 
warm  shawl,  should  amply  provide  for  a 
baby.  The  dresses  may  be  made  of  mus¬ 
lin,  nainsook  or  longcloth,  or  if  preferred 
white  flannelette,  but  no  lace  or  trim¬ 
ming  should  be  applied,  and  the  dresses 
never  starched,  to  prevent  any  needless 
skin  chafing.  M.  L.  E. 


Water  in  Woodsy 

We  are  in  France,  and  Woodsy  is  just 
the  name  of  a  little  French  hamlet, 
turned  into  English.  In  Woodsy,  all  your 


water  conies  in  by  bucketfuls,  from  “la 
source”  or  “la  fontaine.”  You  are  out 
walking,  and  against  the  hillside,  a  few 
rods  from  the  highway,  you  see  a  little 
stone  building  with  lovely  arched  open¬ 
ing  and  a  mossy-tiled  roof.  A  grassy  road 
runs  in  front  of  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
road  is  a  horizon-blue  gate.  “Aha  !”  you 
say  to  yourself — “a  forest  chapel,  no 
doubt,  sacred  to  some  pagan  deity — Pan 
or  Diana.  I  must  ask  madame.”  But 
madame  shrugs  her  shoulder.  “C'est 
la  lavoir” — in  plain  words,  the  community 
wash-house.  And  if  you  investigate,  you 
will  find  a  stone  trough  with  sloping 
brim  running  the  length  of  the  building, 
water  perpetually  flowing  through  it,  and 
a  group  of  black-eyed  women  on  their 
knees  in  their  straw-tined  “boxes,”  laugh¬ 
ing,  gossiping,  tossing  ready  words  to  and 
fro  as  they  knead  and  souse  their  linen 
in  the  clear  current.  A  sociable  people, 
the  French  ! 

Another  public  watei-ing  place  also 
housed  under  a  tile  roof,  is  the  “April 
Fountain” — a  massive  concrete  affair,  but 
not  at  all  the  stolid  oblong  vat  that  those 
words  suggest.  Massive  though  it  is, 
every  clean  line  and  curve  has  its  own 
delicate  sprightliness,  to  which  the  water, 
spouting  in  and  then  out,  lends  a  living 
grace.  And  the  name,  “Fontaine  d’ 
Avril !”  Well,  well,  imagine  the  like  on 
Main  Street ! 

In  Switzerland,  you  may  chance  on  a 
different  sort  of  neighborhood  wash-tub. 
A  huge  fir-tree  trunk,  30  feet  long,  hol¬ 
lowed  out  like  a  boat,  with  somebody’s 
laundry  or  somebody's  cheese  firkins  mer¬ 
rily  soaking  there.  Perhaps  the  pipe  that 
feeds  it  is  ingeniously  enclosed  in  an¬ 
other  red-brown  trunk,  and  the  crystal 
stream  spouts  through  a  hollowed  branch. 
Natural  wood-sculptors  the  Swiss ! 

Farther  south,  even  in  the  large  towns, 
innumerable  women  wash  in  groups  on 
the  river  banks,  and  hang  their  clothes  on 
the  hedges  to  dry  or  spread  them  on  the 
pebbly  beach,  weighted  at  the  corners 
with  little  white  stones.  A  pleasant 
thing,  community  wash  under  a  friendly 
sky  ! 

To  return  to  Woodsy  you  will  find  in 
the  outskirts  a  hooded  well,  very  cool 
and  dusky,  with  showers  of  ivy  framing 
it  in ;  buckets  are  filled  here,  and  cart¬ 
horses  watered  and  ducks  and  babies 
play  in  the  sloppy  pools.  Not  a  very 
sanitary  place,  I’m  afraid ;  but  I  love  the 
way  that  those  stones,  waist-high  in  front, 
have  chipped  out  in  smooth  scallops,  over 
which  you  can  lean  and  glimpse  your 
tremulous  reflection  below.  Always  the 
little,  additional  touch  that  makes  for 
beauty  and  artistry ! 

Yes,  our  modern  plumbing,  our  laun¬ 
dries  and  electric  machines  could  give 
French  housewives  a  jolt  fmd  teach  them 
a  lesson;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there’s 
something  to  be  learned  about  a  water 
supply  right  here  in  Woodsy.  D.  R.  6. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Here  it  is  April  23,  and  it  has  surely 
been  a  month  of  tears.  The  redbuds 
with  their  cluster  of  pink,  and  dogwood 
bloom  white  and  cream,  with  here  and 
there  green  foliage,  makes  of  the  wooded 
hills  a  vertible  bouquet  that  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  could  well  be  proud  of.  Beneath 
are  moss-covered  rocks  decked  with  feath¬ 
ery  ferns,  violets  and  other  wild  flowers. 
Yet  two  \veeks  ago  today,  all  wTas  hidden 
beneath  a  heavy  snow. 

Listen,  how  many  different  bird  melo¬ 
dies  one  can  hear  from,  the  “chee”  of 
the  English  sparrow,  the  saucy  call  of 
jay,  the  impudent  mockery  of  the  cat¬ 
bird,  the  flute-like  note  of  the  bobolink, 
melody  of  the  mocking  bird,  robins,  larks, 
and  over  against  the  hillside  a  company 
of  crows  trying  to  locate  the  turkey  nest 
as  well  as  to  spy  out  the  guinea  hen  nests. 

After  all,  nature  is  a  wonderful  healer 
of  both  mind  and  body,  and  we  surely 
find  a  panacea  for  many  ills  human  flesh 
is  subject  to.  Not  more  than  half  a  mile 
down  the  road  along  a  valley  with  steep 
hills  on  either  side,  a  clear  spring  bub¬ 
bles  forth  from  under  a  great  arched 
rock.  And  for  quite  a  way,  the  branch 
is  clogged  with  the  tenderest  cress.  It 
is  such  a  very  lonely  place.  Years  ago 
it  was  the  site  of  a  happy  home,  one 
where  I  used  to  visit  as  a  child,  and  later 
in  life,  but  the  house  was  burned  down 
and  the  place,  in  the  hands  of  strangers, 
has  for  years  been  slowly  going  back  to 
the  forsaken  untrained  denseness  of  briei*s, 
bushes  and  weeds,  yet  I  notice  the  honey¬ 
suckle  showers  of  gold,  bridal  wreath,  and 
a  few  rose  bushes,  still  stand  as  a  memory 
■to  some  loving  hands  long  ago  crumbled 
back  to  the  dust  of  decay.  It  is  a  very 
snaky  place  too,  but  I  venture  in  and 
soon  fill  my  bucket  to  overflowing  with 
nice  tender  cress,  which  Ave  like  with 
boiled  vegetables  used  as  a  salad.  I  find 
it  does  not  just  exactly  agree  with  one, 
or  the  wet  feet  either,  for  today,  throat 
is  swollen,  head  and  nose  burning  and 
last  night  I  just  froze  and  chilled  all 
night,  but  I  keep  mum,  because  all  the 
sympathy  one  gets  is  “you  ought  to  have 
known  better.”  Anyway  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  enjoyed  the  cress,  as 
well  as  a  good  neighbor  too  feeble  to  make 
the  trip.  Yet  as  I  looked  at  all  that 
green  cress  growing  up  and  going  to 
waste  how  I  did  wish  that  one  could  just 
pass  it  along  to  many  who  would,  I  know, 
enjoy  it. 

Last  night  some  members  of  our  family 
went  to  see  the  four  babies  (quadruplets) 
who  are  all  living.  Their  parents  moved 
to  the  neaby  city  thinking  they  would  get 
help  in  caring  for  them,  but  when  the 


novelty  wore  off  they  were  left  to  their 
resources,  and  just  one  to  provide  for 
ten,  and  no  steady  job  in  towja  means 
hardships.  There  was  nothing  left  for 
them  to  do,  only  return  to  the  country, 
but  how  one  mother  is  to  care  for  four 
babies  as  well  as  four  other  small  chil¬ 
dren  is  a  puzzle  that  it  would  take  a 
wiser  head  than  mine  to  solve. 

We  think  we  butt  up  against  a  tough 
proposition  sometimes  but  nothing  is  so 
Dad  it  could  not  be  worse.  MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


From  the  Lonesome 
Farmhouse 

Did  the  birds  winter  well  and  return 
in  large  numbers  to  your  locality?  I 
note  one  correspondent  says  they  are 
numerous  near  her.  Certainly,  we  never 
had  more  birds  than  this  Spring,  al¬ 
though  still  too  cold  for  our  warm 
weather  friends.  April  1  was  four  de¬ 
grees  below  zero,  but  the  week  was  warm 
and  Summerlike,  then  cold  northwest 
winds  and  snowflakes  driving  hard  so 
that  Karl  said  there  were  5,000,000 
birds  in  the  barn  and  scratching  shed. 

I  fear  he  did  not  count  them,  but  I 
counted  50  juncoes  on  a  small  space  and 
estimated  there  must  be  more  tliali  200 
around  the  buildings.  Both  chipping 
and  song  sparrows  gather  and  feed  with 
the  juncoes  and  we  counted  50  robins  in 
one  flock.  Chickadees  came  bad  days  and 
phoebes  call  from  trees  and  ridgepoles. 
The  boys  thought  they  saw  a  pair  of  barn 
swallows,  but  if  so  they  have  gone  back. 
This  has  happened  some  years. 

The  little  incubator  will  hatch  Mon¬ 
day,  or  else  it  won’t  hatch.  The  way  we 
have  watched  the  thermometer  on  it  re¬ 
minds  me  of  Jerome  K.  Jerome’s  essay 
on  “Babies.”  “It  is  only  the  first  one 
that  requires  all  the  time.  Three  or  four 
are  not  half  as  much  trouble.”  So  if  we 
are  successful  we  will  have  three  or  four, 
for  it  will  not  be  much  more  work  to 
watch  them.  The  outside  temperature 
has  varied  so  much  that  probably  more 
attention  has  been  required. 

We  have  planted  nothing  outside  yet, 
April  20.  The  garden  was  plowed  yes¬ 
terday.  Leonard’s  first  attempt,  but  he 
did  well,  even  if  mother  did  drive  the 
horses,  as  father  is  so  lame  he  can  hardly 
walk.  These  cold  winds  ci’eep  clear 
through  one’s  bones,  and  the  road  is  so 
rough  it  is  easier  to  walk  to  town  than 
to  ride. 

We  had  but  little  snow  here,  only  six 
or  eight  inches,  but  the  hot  days  turned 
it  into  water  all  at  once,  and  there  was 
more  snow  on  the  mountains,  so  Bald 
Mountain  Brook  rose  again,  until  water 
was  up  on  the  horses’  sides,  and  the  wood 
and  logs  put  in  to  fill  holes  last  Fall  were 
floating  and  the  sawdust  put  in  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  measure  has  gone  to  the  Atlantic. 
The  roads  have  been  mud  and  still  more 
mud,  and  a  truck  had  to  be  used  to 
bring  mail,  as  other  motor  vehicles  could 
not  get  through.  There  has  been  much 
more  traffic,  as  all  supplies  have  come  by 
truck,  as  our  railroad  is  not  rebuilt,  and 
we  were  told  years  ago  that  scraping  the 
snow  off  the  roads  allowed  them  to  freeze 
deeper  and  deeper  mud  was  the  result. 

It  Ayas  not  an  ideal  Winter  for  hardy 
plants.  While  it  Avas  not  a  cold  Winter 
Ave  lacked  our  snow  blanket,  and  the 
severe  cold  of  April  1  found  the  ground 
bare  and  where  there  were  perhaps  200 
Campanulas,  only  perhaps  25  are  left. 
They  are  so  lovely,  but  so  undependable. 

Field  mice  and  meadoAV  moles  evidently 
wintered,  but  Smut  Cat  springs  xvell  and 
they  will  be  beautifully  less.  But  I  fear 
it  is  too  late  to  help  Dorothy  Perkins  and 
Climbing  American  Beauty.  The  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler  looks  Avell. 

I  want  to  thank  Mrs.  R.  E.  C.  of  New 
Hampshire  for  her  rose  advice.  I  have 
tried  about  half  the  varieties  she  men¬ 
tions  and  they  are  blooming  in  Rainbow 
Land — “  ’Tis  the  hea\ren  of  floAvers  you 
see  there.” 

Perhaps  altitude  as  Avell  as  latitude 
makes  the  difference ;  Ave  are  about  1,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  according  to  survey 
maps.  Then,  too,  perhaps  our  definition 
of  hardiness  may  vary. 

I  am  differently  situated  from  some. 
Husband  has  much  trouble  with  his  back, 
and  there  are  often  sevei-al  days  at  a 
time  when  he  cannot  turn  in  bed  and  is 
in  intense  pain,  then  days  or  Aveek  or 
tAvo  on  crutches  and  cane,  but  Old  Time 
marches  on,  things  get  behind  and  all 
hands  and  the  cook  have  to  hurry  to 
catch  up  as  best  Ave  can,  and  not  much 
time  or  strength  to  mound  roses  and  bury 
them  in  leaves.  The  climbers  I  love  es¬ 
pecially  and  manage  to  lay  them  down, 
and  the  boys  help  heap  leaves  over  them. 

Across  the  valley  is  a  Summer  home 
but  it  is  closed  October  1,  so  all  protec¬ 
tion  must  be  done  by  then.  I  shook  my 
head  over  the  rose  garden  but  all  are 
gone  except  the  Ramblers,  and  the  owner 
asked  what  she  could  use  to  cover  the 
arches,  as  the  x-oses  died  back  so  badly. 
Magna  Charta,  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Cap- 
tian  Clmsty,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Paul 
Neyron,  all  old,  but  seemingly  as  hardy 
as  any.  I  have  14  old  varieties  of  roses, 
old-fashioned  looses  I  mean,  that  are  iron 
clad.  Although  in  this  I  have  included 
one  of  the  eaxdy  forms  of  White  Rambler, 
it  is  not  a  climber,  in  fact  Jack  says,  “It 
is  nothing  but  a  double  blackberry,”  but 
many  of  you  know  husbands  don’t  mean 
half  they  say,  but  double  blackberry  does 
fit  it.  But  it  is  pretty,  fragrant  and 
hardy.  The  single  red  Rugosa  is  hardy, 
so  will  try  more. 

MOTHER  BEE. 
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Canning  Vegetables 

Peas. — The  following  method  comes 
from  a  Maine  housekeeper : 

First,  one  must  have  freshly  picked, 
tender  peas,  shell  and  can  at  once.  We 
use  the  home  washboiler  method,  because 
we  never  have  felt  that  we  could  spare 
l  lie  money  for  a  nice  presure  cooker  and 
probably  there  are  others  in  the  same 
situation  financially.  My  boiler  holds  15 
one-quart  cans  so  with  one  pair  of  hands, 
it  is  impossible  in  one  day  to  pick,  shell 
and  can  that  amount  of  peas,  with  all  the 
other  work  there  is  to  be  done.  Two 
bushels  of  peas  are  required  to  fill  the 
15  jars.  After  being  picked,  shelled  and 
picked  over  they  put  on  several  dishes 
in  a  cool  place  until  the  next  morning. 
If  placed  in  one  large  receptacle  they  will 
heat,  and  the  spoiling  has  already  begun. 
They  could  be  covered  with  cold  water, 
but  I  have  found  that  leaving  them  dry 
and  cool  is  the  best  plan.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  peas  are  placed  in  two  clean 
white  cloth  bags,  kept  especially  for  this 
purpose,  and  made  from  one  whole  grain 
bag,  cut  in  two  in  the  center,  the  end 
sewed  up.  Sufficient  water  is  put  into 
the  boiler  to  cover  these  two  bags  of  peas. 
When  the  water  is  boiling  the  bags  are 
dropped  into  it  and  left  10  minutes.  It 
will  take  at  least  two  minutes  before  the 
water  begins  to  boil  again  after  peas  are 
dropped  in. 

Have  ready  in  another  receptacle  plen¬ 
ty  of  cold  water  to  drop  the  bags  of  peas 
in,  as  soon  as  the  hot  water  is  drained 
from  them.  Give  them  a  good  shaking 
around  in  the  water  for  at  least  two 
minutes.  Drain  and  place  peas  in  an¬ 
other  receptacle,  then  wash  out  and  rinse 
thoroughly  the  bags,  and  hang  out  to  dry. 
Then  they  have  no  time  to  get  the  pea- 
water  dried  into  them  and  can  be  kept 
sweet  and  clean  for  the  next  using. 
Empty  the  boiler  of  the  blanching  water. 
Place  the  boiler  back  on  the  stove  with 
a  small  amount  of  water  in  it  with  the 
wooden  rack  that  has  been  made  to  fit 
the  boiler.  Now  fill  the  jars  as  quickly 

as  possible.  I  put  no  sugar,  or  salt 

with  them,  as  I  find  that  toughens  them. 

Fill  the  jars  within  an  inch  of  the  top, 
then  fill  with  water  until  the  bubbles 
stop  rising  up  on  top  of  the  water.  I 
use  a  ladle  to  dip  the  water  with,  so 
the  handle  is  reversed  and  run  down 
into  the  jar,  through  the  peas,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  jar,  on  all  sides.  The 

water  will  run  over  the  top  of  the  jar, 

but  refill,  put  on  the  covei*,  and  clamp 
on  the  top  spring,  leaving  side  clamp  up. 
Place  on  the  wooden  rack  in  the  boiler, 
being  careful  to  place  jars  so  as  to  have 
the  clamps  that  later  will  have  to  be 
snapped  down  all  going  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  as  they  ai*e  packed  in  the  boiler, 
packing  them  snug,  so  there  will  be  no 
friction.  If  packed  snug  there  will  be 
no  breakage ;  nothing  is  needed  between 
the  jars,  only  packing  the  jars  snug 
against  each  other  so  they  will  not  rub 
up  and  down.  If  you  do  not  have  enough 
peas  to  fill  all  the  jars  the  boiler  requires, 
fill  extra  jars  with  water,  place  in  the 
boiler  with  the  others,  so  that  they  will 
all  stand  firm  while  cooking.  When  boil¬ 
er  is  packed  with  jars  finish  filling  with 
water  up  to  the  neck  of  the  jars,  or 
wholly  covei-ing  them,  just  as  you  prefer. 

Regarding  the  seasoning,  a  teaspoonful 
each  of  salt  and  sugar  may  be  added  as 
the  jars  are  filled  if  water  is  soft,  but  if 
water  is  hard  omit  sugar  and  salt,  sea¬ 
soning  the  peas  as  pi’epai*ed  when  used. 

Keep  the  water  boiling  for  one  hour 
and  a  half.  I  have  no  thermometer,  but 
as  long  as  a  good  fire  is  kept  going  so 
that  the  water  boils  they  have  always 
come  out  all  right.  When  the  one  and 
a  half  hours  is  up  I  usually  refill  the 
firebox,  then  plan  to  put  in  no  more 
wood,  and  let  the  fire  go  down  gradually 
and  go  out,  but  if  I  cannot  do  this  on 
account  of  other  work  I  let  them  cook  the 
two  hours.  If  alone  I  move  the  boiler 
to  the  back  of  the  stove,  or  if  someone 
can  help  me,  lift  it  to  where  it  can  stand 
out  of  a  draft  until  cool,  then  clamp 
down  the  side  springs.  For  years  I  have 
followed  the  plan  of  waiting  until  water 
is  cool  befoi-e  clamping  down  springs. 
Of  course  in  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
one  wants  to  test  out  each  jar.  Even 
then  sometimes  one  will  give  out  on 
processing.  Each  top  is  examined  to  see 
if  all  is  solid  ;  if  not,  either  put  into  an¬ 
other  jar  and  pi-ocess  long  enough  to  seal 
jar.  or  eat  at  once 

Corn. — The  following  experience  in 
canning  corn,  comes  from  Connecticut. 

I  have  an  aluminum  pressure  cooker 
which  holds  five  quart  or  eight  pint  cans. 
The  moi’ning  that  I  think  the  corn  is 
ready  to  can  (when  it  is  just  right  to 
eat)  I  get  out  my  cooker  and  if  I  haven’t 
been  using  it  lately  I  thoroughly  scald 
it  and  10  or  15  jars.  I  like  the  fruit  cans 
with  the  spring  wire  top  best.  Then  I 
go  to  the  garden  and  gather  what  corn  I 
think  will  fill  the  five  cans,  husk  it  and 
remove  the  silks.  Then  I  pack  the  ears 
closely  in  a  pail  and  pour  a  teakettle  full 
of  boiling  water  over  the  corn  and  cover 
and  let  stand  for  three  minutes,  or  until 
the  milk  is  set.  Then  pour  off  the  hot 
water  and  cover  with  cold,  pour  that  off. 
I  like  to  cut  the  kei’nels  off  into  an  enamel 
dish  pan.  Hold  the  ear  with  the  tip 
resting  on  bottom  of  the  pan,  cut  off 
enough  for  two  or  three  cans,  then  fill 
them  and  set  in  a  cool  place  until  the 
rest  are  filled.  I  fill  a  can  partly  full, 
then  set  it  down  l-ather  heavily  on  the 
table  several  times  so  it  will  pack  down 
Rome  but  don’t  try  to  cx-owd  in  too  much, 
and  only  to  within  one  inch  of  the  top. 


Put  a  teaspoon  of  salt  on  the  top  of  each 
quart  can,  also  a  new  rubber  ring,  and 
when  the  cans  are  all  filled  with  corn  fill 
each  with  hot  water  to  the  neck  and  ad¬ 
just  the  wire  on  the  top,  but  leave  the 
lower  wire  up.  Put  two  cups  of  water  in 
the  cooker,  put  in  rack  and  cans  of  corn, 
put  on  cover  and  screw  down  tight.  Place 
over  fire  but  leave  the  petcock  open  un¬ 
til  steam,  begins  to  issue  from  it;  then 
close  and  pi'oeess  for  60  minutes  at  10 
lbs.  pressure.  Then  remove  the  cooker 
from  the  stove.  When  the  indicator  has 
returned  to  zero,  leave  it  for  a  moment 
or  two,  then  very  slowly  open  the  pet- 
cock  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape,  then 
loosen  the  thumbscrews  and  remove  the 
cover,  quickly  reach  in  and  push  down 
the  side  wire  or  tighten  the  screw  top 
and  remove  cans. 

I  can  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  this 
way,  even  to  a  quart  can  partly  full  of 
stewed  pumpkin,  and  everything  keeps. 
I  stoi-e  the  cans  where  they  are  to  stay 
all  Winter  before  they  are  entirely  cold. 

Beans. — Beans  should  be  tender  and 
freshly  gathered.  Wash,  string  and  cut. 
We  do  not  blanch  them,  and  do  not  see 
that  it  makes  any  difference,  but  if  this 
is  desired  blanch  for  five  minutes  in  boil¬ 
ing  water,  then  chill  in  cold  water.  Pack 
in  freshly  wmshed  jars  to  within  one  inch 
of  top,  add  one  teaspoon  salt  to  the  quart, 
and  fill  up  with  hot  water.  Put  on  rub¬ 
ber,  adjust  lid  and  bring  wire  over  the 
top ;  put  in  kettle,  and  boil  steadily  for 
three  hours ;  then  tighten  lid  and  set 
away  to  cool.  When  processed  in  pres- 
sui-e  cooker  the  beans  are  heated  to  the 
boiling  point  in  water  enough  to  cover 
befoi-e  placing  in  jars,  and  are  then  pro¬ 
cessed  for  40  minutes  at  10  lbs.  pressure. 

Greens. — The  following  method  is  used 
for  dandelion  greens,  beet  tops,  Swiss 
chard,  etc. 

The  greens,  dandelion,  beet  top,  Swiss 
chard  etc.,  must  be  -washed  and  picked 
over  carefully,  so  that  there  is  no  sand, 
gi-ass  or  old  stalks.  Then  blanch  for  20 
minutes.  The  best  way  to  blanch  the 
greens  is  with  steam,  as  this  retains  the 
valuable  minerals  that  may  be  boiled 
away  otherwise.  A  method  used  is  to 
put  the  greens  in  a  soi*t  of  hammock  of 
cheesecloth  over  the  rapidly  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  until  blanching  is  completed.  The 
greens  are  then  plunged  in  cold  water 
until  thoroughly  chilled,  and  then 
packed  in  jars  closely,  but  without  pound¬ 
ing  down  to  within  1  in.  of  top.  Fill  up 
crevices  with  boiling  water,  put  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  in  top  of  quart  jar,  adjust 
rubber  and  lid  without  tightening,  and 
then  process  for  twTo  hours.  Tighten  lid, 
cool,  and  wrap  jar  or  put  in  pasteboard 
carton,  to  prevent  light  from  bleaching 
in  storage.  A  little  bacon  fat,  olive  oil 
or  a  slice  of  bacon  may  be  added  if  de¬ 
sired. 


Cross-stitch  and  Knitted 
Rugs 

If  those  rugs  are  not  worn  threadbare 
I  would  like  to  tell  the  sisters  how  I 
made  some,  and  they  are  pretty  too. 

Take  a  fii-m  burlap  bag  and  tack  it  on 
a  frame.  Any  cross-stitch  pattern  of  ani¬ 
mals  or  flowers  will  make  a  pretty  rug. 
Count  your  threads  each  way,  so  you  will 
know  how  many  threads  to  take  in  cross- 
stitching  to  have  them  come  out  right. 
In  one  of  mine  I  took  over  foxxr  threads 
of  the  canvas  each  way,  but  another  only 
three  each  way. 

Take  cotton  rags  or  print  (plain  colors 
are  the  best),  tear  them  about  half  an 
inch  wide,  thread  into  darning  needle,  or, 
better  still,  a  tape  needle  and  work  as  you 
would  any  cross-stitch.  A  deer,  a  dog  or 
bird,  would  be  pretty  for  center  of  one. 
Put  a  border  around  the  edge  and  fill  in 
all  the  ground  work  with  some  contrast¬ 
ing  color.  One  of  mine  is  a  cat  sitting 
on  a  box.  I  lined  mine  with  cheap  tick¬ 
ing. 

I  saw  a  pretty  rug  woven  as  you  would 
weave  a  May  basket.  Use  two  shades  of 
very  heavy  cloth,  such  as  overcoat  or 
heavy  broadcloth,  blue  and  brown  or  wine 
and  gray  or  black.  Fasten  on  a  frame 
narrow  strips  about  an  inch  wide,  tack 
at  each  end  of  fi-ame,  bxxt  do  not  draw 
tight,  using,  say,  brown  fii'St  and  weave 
same  color  under  and  over  from  side  to 
side.  Fasten  on  each  side  to  under  strip, 
then  use  different  color  to  make  plaid 
border. 

Another  style  of  rug  is  knitted  on  steel 
needle  with  stout  cord  (wrapping  twine 
if  quite  stout).  Cast  on  51  stitches  for 
a  center.  Cut  strips  2%  inches  long  and 
half  an  inch  wide  from  soft  wool  goods. 
The  greater  the  variety  the  handsomer 
the  rug.  Knit  a  stitch,-  place  one  of  the 
little  strips  between  the  needles,  knit  the 
next  stitch,  and  turn  the  strip  back, 
bringing  both  ends  on  the  outside  of  the 
knitting,  continue  throughout  the  row, 
being  careful  to  keep  the  ends  even.  Knit 
20  inches  or  more  long,  as  you  wish  for 
large  or  small  rugs. 

For  a  border  shade  through  grays  to 
black,  and  sew  on  the  sides.  These  rugs 
are  pretty  in  two  colors  or  different 
shades  of  two  colors,  and  are  quite  dur¬ 
able,  lasting  a  long  time.  A.  M.  P. 


Doughnuts  That  Keep 

Doughnuts  made  from  the  following 
recipe  will  keep  fresh  and  soft  for  two 
weeks : 

Boil  and  mash,  or  put  through  a  sieve, 
five  medium-sized  potatoes.  There  should 
be  about  two  even  measuring  cups  full. 


Add  one  and  one-half  cups  sugar,  two 
eggs,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  three  teaspoons 
melted  butter,  four  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  salt  and  nutmeg.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  add  flour  to  make  dough  conistency 
to  roll  and  cut  without  sticking.  Lard 
should  be  very  hot. 

This  is  maple  syrup  time  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  old  New  England  pudding; 

Put  one  quart  sweet  milk  over  the  fire 
in  a  large  sauce  pan  to  allow  for  swell¬ 
ing.  Add  one  quart  of  pared,  cored  and 
thinly  sliced  apples  to  the  hot  milk,  then 
add  one-fourth  cup  chopped  suet,  or  salt 
pork,  or  butter,  and  one  cup  thick  maple 
syrup  or  melted  maple  sugar,  more  if  the 
apples  are  very  sour.  Dissolve  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda  in  a  little  hot  water  and 
add  just  before  putting  in  the  oven.  If 
suet  is  used  add  a  bit  of  salt.  Bake  in  a 
covered  dish  for  four  hours  slowly.  Serve 
with  hard  sauce  while  hot.  i.  m.  c. 


Two  Veal  Recipes 

Browned  knuckle  of  veal  is  a  welcome 
change  from  that  good  old  stand-by  veal 
pot-pie.  Put  the  meat  to  cook  with  water 
to  nearly  cover,  adding  a  bay  leaf,  celery 
leaves,  or  any  suitable  flavoi-ing.  Skim 
thoroughly  and  simmer  till  tender,  then 
transfer  to  a  dripping  pan,  cover  with 
thin  slices  of  pork  or  bacon,  and  brown 
in  the  oven.  Make  a  gravy  in  the  pan, 
using  browned  floiir  and  a  little  of  the 
water  in  which  the  meat  was  cooked,  with 
a  few  di-ops  of  Worcestershire  sauce  or 
kitchen  bouquet.  Serve  with  fried  pota¬ 
toes  and  tomato  ketchup. 

Remnants  of  cold  roast  veal  make  a 
delicious  curry,  particuarly  if  they  in¬ 
clude  the  kidney.  To  one  cupful  or  more 
of  diced  meat  add  a  pint  of  rich  white 
sauce  seasoned  with  one  tablespoon  of 
curry  powder  and  a  dash  of  red  pepper. 
Simmer  together  for  10  minutes.  Squeeze 
lemon  juice  over  all,  and  serve  in  a  rice 
border.  r.  f.  d. 


Cheese  Cake 

Crust. — Use  one  box  of  either  zweibach 
or  Holland  rusk.  Roll  it,  or  grind  very 
fine  and  add  %  cup  sixgar  and  1/3  cup  of 
melted  butter,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon. 
Mix  well,  and  pat  it  around  sides  and 
bottom  of  greased  square  pan.  Save  a 
little  of  the  crumbs  for  topping. 

Filling — Four  eggs,  beaten  light.  One 
cup  sugar,  almost  %  pint  of  sweet  cream, 
pinch  of  salt,  one  heaping  tablespoon 
flour,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  %  cup  of 
melted  butter,  cooled,  1*4  lbs.  fine  pot 
cheese.  If  not  fine  and  light,  put  through 
a  sieve.  Mix  until  vei-y  light,  and  put 
over  crust.  Sprinkle  with  some  saved 
cxaimbs.  Bake  in  a  medium  slow  oven 
for  1  full  houi*,  and  do  not  open  door 
while  baking.  MRS.  G.  L.  H. 


Danish  “Yulekage” 

Dissolve  1%  cakes  of  yeast  in  *4  cup 
of  lukewarm  water.  Mix  into  three  cups 
of  milk,  which  has  been  scalded  and 
cooled,  add  four  cups  of  flour  and  one 
teaspoon  salt.  Cream  one  cup  of  butter 
with  2%  cups  of  sugar,  two  well-beaten 
eggs ;  mix  all  together,  cover  and  let  rise. 
When  very  light  knead  into  the  dough  one 
cup  raisins,  one  cup  currants,  %  cup  of 
citron,  %  teaspoon  of  nutmeg,  %  tea¬ 
spoon  of  cinnamon  or  powdered  cardamom 
and  four  cups  of  flour.  When  double  in 
size  form  into  loaves,  let  rise  again  xintil 
very  light,  and  bake  in  a  not  too  hot  oven. 

MRS.  A.  SONNE. 


Red  Pepper  Jam 

This  is  an  excellent  jam  or  relish. — 
Two  level  cups  of  sweet  red  peppers,  6% 
cups  suger,  1%  cup  vinegar,  1  bottle  com¬ 
mercial  pectin.  Discard  the  seeds  and 
grind  fine  12  red  peppei*s.  Pxit  them 
through  the  grinder  twice.  Drain  off  some 
of  the  juice  and  pack  the  cups  solid  with 
the  ground  peppers,  using  just  enough 
juice  to  flood  the  cups  level.  Discard  the 
rest  of  juice.  Bring  sugar,  peppers  and 
vinegar  to  a  hard  boil  in  a  large  pan, 
and  set  aside  where  it  will  keep  hot  for 
15  to  20  minxxtes  uncovered,  stirring  oc¬ 
casionally.  Bring  again  to  a  full  rolling 
boil  and  boil  thi*ee  or  four  minutes.  Re¬ 
move  from  fire  and  stir  in  pectin,  skim 
and  stir  repeatedly  for  just  five  minutes 
after  taking  from  fire,  to  cool  slightly, 
then  pour  quickly  in  jelly  glasses  and 
cover  hot  jam  at  once  with  hot  melted 
paraffin.  This  is  a  slow  setting  jam  and 
sometimes  takes  a  week  to  come  to  a  full 
set.  This  is  delicious  with  meat  or  for 
sandwiches.  Green  peppers  can  be  used 
also  if  desired.  MRS.  R.  J.  C. 


Creamed  Artichokes 

Did  any  of  the  readers  ever  cook  arti¬ 
chokes?  They  are  quite  a  substitute  for 
vegetable  oysters.  Simply  paio  and  slice 
the  roots,  cook  in  water  till  tendei*,  drain 
and  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  pixt 
milk  on  them  and  a  generous  piece  of 
buttei\  MRS.  w.  H.  D. 


Joining  Twine  in  Rugs 

I  have  been  crocheting  rugs  from  jute 
and  in  joining  the  twine  I  just  take  the 
two  ends,  lap  them  quite  a  way,  and 
crochet  it  in.  If  the  ends  do  come  out 
they  could  be  sewn  down.  mrs.  j.  h. 


y/iese/ow/v  BlanKet$ 

are  Yours 


you  have  a  few  pounds  of  extra 
wool,  you  can  send  them  to  us  and 
receive  in  exchange  a  pair  of  beau¬ 
tiful  CHATHAM  BLANKETS. 

OUR  PLAN  MAKES  YOUR 
WOOL  WORTH  TWICE  THE 
PRESENT  MARKET  VALUE. 
We  have  made  it  possible  for 
thousands  of  women  to  own 
Chatham  Blankets  and  at  the 
same  time  turn  a  shrewd  busi¬ 
ness  transaction. 


There  are  several  plans  to  choose 
from— each  profitable.  Full  details 
sent  without  charge  upon 
request.  Please  use  coupon  below. 


CHATHAM  MFG.  CO.  I 

46  Chatham  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  1 

Please  send  me  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  your  Extra  Profit  Plan. 


Name... 
Address . 


I 


Better  Plumbing 
at  Lesser  Price 


% 
o 


Buy  Direct  and  Save  % 

Sptcial Offer  Plumbing,  pipe,  pumps,  fittings, 
RATH  <tt(VX  fixtures,  valves,  water  systems, 
Art  ta.nks>  heaters,  boilers,  etc.,  at 
vl.UU  ‘  wholesale  prices.  Our  guarantee 
assures  highest  quality  — our 
direct  sales  system  minimizes 
the  cost. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  the  names  and  addresses  of 
friends  you  know  are  planning  to 
bulid,  make  repairs  or  Install  new 
bathroom  fittinas  and  $1  in  stamps, 
money  order  or  check,  we  will  mail 
you  postpaid,  this  $1.60  handsome 
sanitary  all-steel  bath  stool. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 
830  Broad  Street 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Send  for 
FREE 
Illustrated 
Catalog 
and 
Prices. 


JPLUMBING, 

AND 

HEATING 
MATERIALS 
SINCE 
1880 

BARR  &  CREELMAN  CO. 

74  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


No  Rubbing 


The  leverage  makes  it  so  easy  a  child  can  rnn 
it.  No  rubbing.  Cleans  tub  of  elothes  in  5  min. 
Saves  back-breaking  work.  Keeps  hands  out 
of  suds.  Every  woman  can  afford  one. 

SPECIAL  on  first  machine  in  a  territory. 

OFFER  30  days  free  trial.  Catalog  free. 
HANDY  WASHER  CO..  123  N.  Franklin,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains  ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  SI  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  BoxR-l,  Burlington,  Vt. 


WINDOW  SHADES  Measure 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

We  pay  delivery  charges.  Write  for  free  valuable  catalogue. 

STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO. 

426  Albee  Square  Brooklyn.  N.  V. 
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SINCE  Dr.  De  Laval  invented  the  first  continuous  discharge  centrifugal 
cream  separator  in  1878,  De  Laval  Separators  have  always  been  in  the 
lead.  Practically  every  detail  of  separator  construction  has  been  De  Laval 
originated.  As  these  features  have  been  imitated,  still  further  improvements 
have  been  made. 

Each  De  Laval  has  in  its  day  been  the  leading  separator.  As  a  result  more 
than  four  million  have  been  made.  They  are  used  in  every  country  of  the  world, 
and  there  are  practically  as  many  in  use  as  all  other  makes  combined. 

Now  the  1928  “Golden  Series”  De  Laval  Separators  mark  another  step 
forward.  They  are  the  crowning  achievement  in  50  years  of  leadership  and 
service  to  the  dairy  industry. 

They  are  the  most  complete,  efficient  and  beautiful  cream  separators  ever 
made.  They  are  all  that  could  be  hoped  for  in  such  a  machine  and  must  prove 
a  source  of  pride  as  well  as  profit  to  every  owner. 

Some  of  the  improvements  are:  Beautiful  gold  and  black  finish;  com¬ 
pletely  enclosed  gears;  improved  regulating  cover  and  float;  tumable  supply 
can;  easier  starting  and  turning;  oil  window,  and  the  “floating  bowl.” 

The  best  way  to  judge  a  new  “Golden  Anniversary”  De  Laval  machine  is 
to  see  one,  and  better  still  to  try  it  side-by-side  with  any  other  separator.  Not 
one  person  in  a  hundred  who  does  that  will  fail  to  choose  the  De  Laval. 

“Golden  Series”  machines  are  now  on  display  by  Authorized  De  Laval 
Dealers  everywhere.  They  will  be  glad  to  show  them  to  you,  or  write  to  nearest 
office  below  for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Free  Booklets  on 
Farm  Sanitation 


telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  Sheep,  Hogs,  Cattle  and  Poultry,  and 
describing  in  detail  the  use  of 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Kills  Parasites-Disinfects 

No.  151.  Farm  Sanitation 
No.  160.  Hog  Diseases 
No.  163.  Care  of  Poultry 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  original  packages  is 
sold  at  all  drug  stores. 


Inuse 

over 


MINERAL. 

ND 


Booklet 
Free 

33.25  Bos  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back,  if  1.10  Uox  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 


MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


w-y  W V  y  Man's  Com  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
MS  Only  $26,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 

£\.M  y-sJL  JL  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
vester.  Process  Mlg.  Co.,  Sa'xna,  Ivans- 


WOOL 


growers  and  “shippers  please  get  in 
touch  with  us.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Wool  Specialists,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SAVE -HORSE  WINS 


“Save-the-Horse”  Treatment  makes  your  horse 
sound  again,  or  money  is  refunded. 

Signed  guarantee  covers  SPAVIN,  curb,  splint, 
sprained  tendon,  high  ringbones,  capped  hock,  big 
ankle,  thoropin  and  hip,  shoulder  and  foot  troubles. 

FREE  “Symptom”  book  tells  how  to  keep  horses 
working  and  end  any  lameness.  Write  todayl 
TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  St.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  can  supply  “Save-the-Horse” — or,  we  ship 
direct,  postpaid.  No  substitute  will  do  as  much. 


SHOE  BOIL,  CAPPED  HOCK 


or  bursitis  are  easily  and 
quickly  removed  with¬ 
out  knife  or  firing  iron. 
Absorbine  reduces  them 
permanently  and  leaves  no 
blemishes.  Will  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair.  Horse 
worked  during  treatment.  At  druggists  or 
$2.50  postpaid.  Horse  book  6-S  free. 

Surprised  user  writes:  “Horse  had  largest  shoe  boil  I 
ever  saw.  Now  all  gone.  I  would  not  have  thought  that 
Absorbine  could  take  it  away  so  completely.” 


Rats 


Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

__  __  ,  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

F"  I*®©  SOOk  mice,  t  el  1  i  n  g  about  V  IR  U 8 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Lid. 


121  W.  15Ui  Sireet 


New  York 


RIFE’S  NEW  MODEL  RAM 

Pumps  Water  Where  and  When  You  Want  It 

Operates  on  20  inch  fall.  Pumps  into  Pressure  or  Overhead  Tank.  Latest  invention  of  Mr.  Rife, 
inventor  of  the  Rife  Hydraulic  Ram,  since  1881  Rife's  New  Model  is  popular  for  domestic  uater 
supply,  is  cheaper,  but  just  as  efficient,  reliable  and  economical  as  his  heavy  duty 
ram.  Rife’s  New  Model  Ram  has  no  equal.  Your  money’s  worth  or  your  money 
back.  Free  catalog  and  information.  Agents  everywhere. 

Sold  Exclusively  by 

H.  T.  OLSEN  17  PARK  ROW  NEW  YORK,  N,  Y. 


Grain  for  Cows  on  Pasture 

How  much  grain  should  be  fed  to  cows 
on  pasture  when  the  pastures  are  fresh 
in  the  Spring?  What  is  a  good  ration  to 
feed  on  pasture  and  will  it  pay  me  to 
milk  three  times  daily? 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  milk  can  be  made  more  cheaply 
during  the  Summer  months  than  during 
the  Winter.  Very  few  farmers  would 
admit  that  milk  can  be  made  just  as 
cheaply  during  the  Winter  as  during  the 
pasture  season.  Yet  when  one  has  high- 
producing  cows  it  is  a  question  for  de¬ 
bate.  Pasture  grasses  in  themselves  are 
quite  a  complete  ration,  yet  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  pasture  grass  contains  only 
3.5  per  cent  of  protein  we  must  realize 
that  a  cow  has  to  eat  a  very  great  amount 
of  grass  and  must  naturally  work  very 
hard  if  she  is  to  supply  the  nutrients  for 
40  to  GO  lbs.  of  milk  a  day.  It  is  rather 
doubtful  whether  our  best  pastures  are 
ample  to  take  care  of  the  cows  producing 
such  amounts  of  milk,  and  it  is  considered 
well  when  we  own  cows  producing  50  to 
60  lbs.  of  milk  a  day  to  feed  some  grain 
in  addition  to  good  pasture.  In  the  first 
place  this  will  keep  up  the  milk  flow  to 
the  maximum  that  the  cow  will  give,  and 
secondly,  grasses  are  very  laxative  at  this 
time  of  year  and- have  a  tendency  to  make 
the  heavy  milker  rather  thin.  Feeding  of 
grain  will  help  to  keep  the  cow  from  get¬ 
ting  in  such  a  condition. 

If  when  July  and  August  pastures  get 
poor  the  cow  is  in  a  thin  condition,  it  is 
going  to  he  difficult  to  keep  her  from  dry¬ 
ing  up.  We  all  know  that  when  once  a 
cow  dries  up  during  the  late  Summer  it 


easier  on  the  cow  herself  if  she  is  pro¬ 
ducing  a  lot  of  milk  when  she  can  be 
milked  out  morning,  noon  and  night.  If 
fed  according  to  production  she  will  re¬ 
spond  to  the  extra  feed  and  care  that  she 
gets  to  the  extent  of  an  increase  of  about 
20  per  cent  in  milk  production.  The 
owner  naturally  must  figure  out  for  him¬ 
self  whether  such  a  procedure  pays  when 
he  considers  what  his  time  and  the  extra 
amount  of  milk  are  worth  balanced  one 
against  the  other.  Few  farmers  have  the 
time  during  the  busy  Summer  months  to 
milk  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  yet  is 
it  not  worth  considering  whether  an  hour 
taken  out  of  the  middle  of  the  day  to  milk 
a  few  of  the  best  cows  is  not  just  as  much 
worth  while  as  spending  that  same  time 
in  the  liay  field?  It  is  believed  that  due 
to  extra  feed  and  care  that  the  cow 
milked  three  times  a  day  will  he  healthier, 
keep  in  better  condition,  and  he  a  better 
breeder  than  one  milked  only  twice.  It 
would  seem  that  the  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  shall  one  milk  three  times  a  day 
must  he  determined  by  the  amount  of 
milk  that  the  cows  are  giving,  the  price  of 
feed,  and  the  amount  of  extra  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  a  noon  milking.  J.  w.  s. 


Practical  Wool  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Needed 

I  have  never  seen  a  wool  show  or  a 
wool  demonstration  or  a  wool  class  that 
amounted  to  shucks.  I  do  not  recall  ever 
having  seen  a  woman  examining  the  fiber 
of  virgin  wool  in  a  critical  or  intelligent 
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is  difficult  to  bring  her  milk  flow  back  to 
normal  until  another  lactation  period.  It 
is,  therefore,  recommended  that  grain  he 
fed  to  cows  producing  25  or  more  pounds 
of  milk  daily  if  they  are  of  the  Guernsey 
or  Jersey  breed.  To  these  two  breeds, 
which  are  producing  on  the  average 
around  25  lbs.  of  milk  a  day,  feed  5  lbs. 
of  grain,  and  for  every  5  lbs.  additional 
milk  produced  per  day,  allow  an  extra 
pound  of  grain.  The  Holstein  herd  need 
not  have  grain  unless  it  is  producing  at 
least  30  lbs.  of  milk  a  day,  and  then  it 
should  have  about  5  'lbs.  of  grain,  with 
an  allowance  of  one  extra  pound  for  every 
additional  5  lbs.  of  milk  above  30. 

As  the  principal  ingredient  in  pasture 
is  protein,  we  can  probably  get  good  re¬ 
sults  from  a  low-protein  grain  ration.  One 
containing  16  per  cent  of  this  nutrient 
may  he  made  up  this  year  by  mixing  200 
lbs.  of  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  of  gluten  feed, 
100  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  of 
ground  oats,  and  200  lbs  of  wheat  bran. 
Of  course  the  feeder  must  keep  in  mind 
the  condition  of  his  cows  and  their  stage 
of  lactation.  The  above  recommendations 
are  all  right  for  the  fresh  cow  or  one 
which  lias  freshened  since  the  first  of 
January.  For  that  animal  which  will 
have  a  calf  during  August  or  September 
very  little  grain  should  be  fed,  as  within 
the  next  two  months  such  animals  should 
begin  to  dry  off  and  get  rations  which 
will  prepare  them  for  the  next  lactation 
period.  As  soon  as  such  animals  are  dry, 
even  though  pastures  are  good,  it  is  well 
to  feed  some  grain  as  such  treatment  will 
tend  to  give  the  cow  a  hard  flesh  and  one 
which  will  not  milk  off  readily  when  she 
does  freshen  during  the  late  Summer  or 
early  Fall.  The  dairyman  must  keep  in 
mind  next  Winter's  production,  and 
should  always  be  planning  several  months 
ahead  as  to  how  and  what  kind  of  feed 
he  is  going  to  give  each  cow  in  the  herd 
in  order  to  get  best  results  at  the  milk 
pail.  What  may  seem  like  a  penny  saved 
during  the  early  months  of  Summer  be¬ 
cause  pastures  are  good  really  may  mean 
money  lost  later  on  if  eac-h  animal  is  not 
prepared  for  her  next  milking,  period.  Of 
course,  too,  one  must  feed  his  herd  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  condition  of  the  pastures. 
If  by  the  first  of  July,  or  a  little  later, 
dry  weather  comes  on  and  flies  are  annoy¬ 
ing  it  may  be  money  well  invested  to  feed 
the  high-producing  cows  according  to 
production  and  also  of  a  20  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  feed.  Feeding  according  to  produc¬ 
tion  means  that  the  larger  breeds  should 
have  a  pound  of  grain  to  every  3%  to  4 
lbs.  of  milk  produced,  and  the  smaller 
breeds  a  pound  of  grain  to  each  3  lbs. 
of  milk  produced  each  day. 

Milking  three  times  a  day  certainly  is 
worth  while  with  good  cows.  It  is  also 


way.  I  never  recall  in  40  years  of  tramp¬ 
ing  around  having  seen  a  wool  grower 
demonstrating  fine  virgin  woll  to  any  wo¬ 
man  observers. 

I  have  been  at  fairs  and  expositions 
where  little  cups  of  coffee  were  served  to 
the  public  in  order  to  show  them  how 
good  the  drink  was.  I  have  stepped  up 
and  spread  oleomargaine  on  a  crackerette 
and  satisfied  the  seller  by  eating  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  his  goods.  But  never  have  I  seen 
any  wool  grower  carefully  and  intel¬ 
ligently  demonstrating  the  relative  super¬ 
iority  of  his  fabric  materials  over  the 
common  shoddy  stuff  that  is  so  prevalent 
on  the  backs  of  the  people. 

Fairs  often  offer  prizes  for  the  best 
fleeces  of  wool — hut  the  interest  is  solely 
confined  to  the  matter  of  who  is  going  to 
get  the  premium  and  who  will  walk  off 
with  the  honor  that  only  a  few  of  his 
fellows  understand.  Women  should  be 
the  wool  critics — women  should  be  shown 
the  raw  materials  from  which  the  fami¬ 
ly  garments  are  to  he  made!  Why  not? 

Ohio.  G.  V.  WILLIAMS. 


New  Jersey  Annual  Field 
Day 

The  New  Jersey  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Experiment  Station  at  New 
Brunswick  will  hold  its  annual  field  day 
on  June  13  this  year.  It  will  he  open  to 
all  visitors  from  New  Jersey  and  other 
States,  and  will,  as  in  past  years,  be  de¬ 
signed  to  furnish  practical  information 
on  farm,  garden,  and  home  matters. 

The  program  begins  at  10  :30  A.  M*, 
daylight  saving  time,  but  an  information 
exchange  is  to  be  opened  by  members  ot 
the  staff  at  an  earlier  hour. 

In  the  morning  visitors  are  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  several  prominent  agricultural 
leaders  who  will  talk  briefly  on  different 
matters  concerning  New  Jersey  s  agricul¬ 
ture  and  her  homes. 

Facilities  for  feeding  the  large  number 
of  visitors  who  will  attend  are  to  he  es¬ 
tablished  on  the  grounds  of  the  college,  al¬ 
though  ample  space  will  he  available  toi 
those  desiring  to  bring  picnic  lunches. 

During  the  afternoon,  members  ot  the 
staff  will  take  visitors  to  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  experimental  farms,  where 
tests  are  conducted  with  vegetables,  fruits, 
poultry  and  livestock. 
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Garlic  in  Pasture 

My  pastures  are  filled  with  garlic  and 
every  Spring  when  we  first  turn  out  there 
is  always  a  complaint  from  the  people 
who  buy  our  milk  saying  that  the  milk 
tastes  like  onions.  Is  there  any  way 
that  this  bad  flavor  may  be  overcome? 

This  is  the  season  when  many  cans  of 
milk  go  to  the  milk  station  with  a  worse 
flavor  than  during  the  Winter  months 
when  the  cows  are  in  the  barn.  Just 
why  cows  are  prone  to  eat  weeds  and 
psneciallv  garlic  when  pastures  are  abun¬ 
dant,  is  not  known.  This  evil  weed, 
which  belongs  to  the  onion  family,  wlien 
eaten  by  cows  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  form  of  onion  odors  in  the  milk  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  Fortunately  it  does 
not  trouble  the  herd  after  the  first  few 
days  on  pasture.  There  is  today  on  the 
market,  a  type  of  purifier  which  removes 
the  bad  flavors  from  milk  by  heating  it 
to  a  certain  temperature  and  exposing  it 
in  a  certain  way  to  the  air.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  these  outfits  cost  con¬ 
siderable  money,  and  the  average  dairy¬ 
man  cannot  afford  to  own  one. 

if  the  pastures  are  not  too  large,  most 
of  the  trouble  from  garlic  can  be  over¬ 
come  if  the  young  stock  are  turned  to 
pasture  about  two  weeks  previous  to  the 
time  when  the  milking  herd  is  turned  out 
as  the  young  animals  will  have  a  tendency 
to  eat  off  most  of  the  weeds.  If  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  use  this  method  then  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  milking  herd  be  turned 
out  for  only  a  few  hours  during  the  day 
and  be  brought  back  to  the  barn  at  least 
by  noon  if  the  milking  takes  place  around 
five  o'clock.  Another  scheme  which  usual¬ 
ly  brings  good  results  is  to  leave  the  milk¬ 
ing  herd  out  about  three  hours,  then  re¬ 
turn  it  to  the  barn  and  feed  a  liberal 
amount  of  dry  hay.  The  eating  of  the 
hay  has  a  tendency  to  remove  the  offen¬ 
sive  flavors  from  the  milk.  j.  w.  B. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt.  . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt. 

Certified,  pt . 

Cream,  heavy.  ^5  pt.. ....... 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb.  . . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered . 

Fowls,  lb . . . . . . 

Turkeys,  lb.  .............. 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  . . 

Ducks,  lb.  . . 

Potatoes,  lb.  .............. 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . . . 

Apples,  table,  doz . 

Cooking,  lb.  ............ 

Celery,  root . 

Cauliflower,  head . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Lima  beans,  lb.  . . 

Peas,  lb.  ................. 

Lettuce,  head . 

Onions,  lb.  . . . 

Cabbage,  lb . 


$0.55  @ 
.35(0! 
.55  @ 
.40  @ 
.40  @ 
.50  @ 
.50  @ 
.35  @ 
.03  (T 
.04  (a! 
•15@ 
.30  @ 
.10® 
•15@ 
.20(qj 
.15® 
.30® 
.15® 
.10® 
.04  @ 
.03® 


$0.1  s 

.15 

.10 

.12 

.28 

.17 

.20 

.56 

.42 

.60 

.50 

.45 

.55 

.55 

.40 

.04 

.06 

.25 

.60 

.12 

.20 

.35 

.20 

.35 

.20 

.15 

.05 

.04 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Potatoes  are  dull  and  weak.  Butter 
prices  are  showing  a  little  stronger  trend. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firmer;  creamery,  prints,  50  to  51c;  tubs, 
47  to  48c  ;  firsts,  44  to  46c.  Cheese,  firm ; 
new  daisies,  flats,  brick,  27  to  28c ;  long¬ 
horn,  28  to  29c ;  limburger,  32  to  33c ; 
block  Swiss,  35  to  37c.  Eggs,  firm ; 
Grade  A,  30  to  33c ;  grade  B,  20  to  30c ; 
grade  C,  28  to  29c ;  unclassified,  28  to  30c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  25 
to  31c ;  old  roosters,  10  to  21c ;  ducks,  26 
to  30c ;  chickens,  34  to  38c ;  geese,  20  to 
25c;  turkeys,  40  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
steady ;  fowls,  23  to  28c ;  old  roosters,  16 
to  19c;  ducks,  28  to  30c;  broilers,  33  to 
42 v ;  geese,  10  to  20c ;  stags,  22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady; 
King,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.65;  Russet,  $2.25  to 
$2.75;  Rome  Beauty,  $2.25  to  $3.25; 
Baldwin,  $3  to  $3.25;  Northern  Spy, 
$3.75  to  $4  ;  Winesap.  western,  box,  $3.25 
to  $3.75;  Delicious,  $3.75  to  $4.50.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  weak;  home-grown,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25;  150-lb.  bag,  $3  to  $3.25;  Bermuda, 
obi.,  $12  to  $14 ;  Cuba,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
sweets,  Del.,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal., 
crate,  $8  to  $11 ;  cherries,  Cal.,  box,  $3.50 
to  $3.75;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $5  to  $9; 
Fla.,  $5.75  to  $10 ;  pineapples,  Cuba, 
crate,  $3.75  to  $4.50;  strawberries,  Ala., 
24  qt.  crate,  $2.50  to  $4.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9;  marrow,  $9.50 
to  $10;  pea,  medium,  $10.25  to  $10.50; 
white  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11.  Onions, 
firm  ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  100- 
lb.  sack,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  Texas,  crate, 
$1.65  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables.  - —  Asparagus,  home-grown, 
bskt,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  beans,  Fla.,  hamper, 
*1.50  to  $2.75;  beets,  Texas,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  50c;  cax-rots, 
IVxas,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ;  cauliflower, 
Gal.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $2;  celery,  doz.,  65c 
)o  $1.15;  cucumbers,  bskt,  $1.86  to  $2.50; 
eggplant,  Fla.,  ert,  $3.50  to  $3.75 ; 
lettuce,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  mushrooms, 
•>4b.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  oyster  plant, 
doz.  bchs.,  50  to  75c;  parsley,  doz.,  40  to 
oOc;  peas,  Miss.,  hamper,  $1.50  to  $2; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  60  to  75c ;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c;  spinach,  Md„  bu., 
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75c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  Fla.,  carton,  $3  to 
$3.50;  turnips,  bu.,  50  te  OOc. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  21c;  dark,  12  to  14c.  Maple 
products,  steady;  new  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  old,  $1.35  to  $1.65;  sugar,  lb.,  15 
to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  easy  ;  Timothy,  loose,  ton, 
$15  to  $17 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran,  carlot, 
$40;  standard  middlings,  $41.50;  Red-dog, 
$45 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein, 
$60 ;  oil  meal,  34  per  cent,  $53.50 ;  homi¬ 
ny,  $45.50;  gluten  feed,  $44.75;  oatfeed, 
$34.80.  c.  H.  b. 


Cattle  Sales 

June  7. — Ilolsteins.  Co-operative  Na¬ 
tional  Sale,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Manager, 
S.  II.  Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis. 

June  9.— Jerseys.  National  Jersey  Sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

June  13.— Jerseys.  Ohio  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  Columbus,  O. 

June  22. — Jerseys.  Meridale  Farms, 
Meredith,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  15.  —  Jerseys.  Vermont  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  Randolph,  Vt. 

Oct.  15.  —  Ilolsteins.  Kirkpatricks 
Quality  Holstein  Bull  Sale.  Hillside 
Stock  Farm,  Ileedsburg,  Wis. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  2.  —  Pasture  Day,  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Storrs, 
Conn.  Visitors  will  bring  basket  lunch, 
but  coffee  will  be  provided. 

June  7. — New  Jersey  Cattle  Club  show, 
Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

June  8. — Masacliusetts  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  tour  and  meeting,  Spencer,  Mass. 

June  13. — Annual  field  day.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

July  18. — Annual  field  day.  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Mt.  Carmel  Farm,  Evergreen  Ave.,  Ham¬ 
den,  Conn. 
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GUERNSEYS 

•  • 

A  NEW  GLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 

Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  odor  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Beoret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  DAIRr  F4BMg  „  g_  tu  gt  fkn,  r> 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 

Por  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 

*■  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE  j 

35  Registered  Holsteins 

1 — 2  Years  Old — 10  Bred. 

3 — 1  Year  Old  Bulls — 7  Cows. 

SPOT  FARM  J.  C.  Reagan  TULLY,  N.  Y. 

Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle 

are  the  ideal  breed  for  our  Eastern  conditions.  We  have 
the  largest  and  finest  herd  in  the  East.  Visitors  are 
always  welcome.  BRIARC1.1FF  FARMS,  Inc.. 
Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  Co.)  N.  Y. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

8ave  5»  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 

All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morlonvllle,  Penna. 

IFRSFY  Rill  l  f  AI  F  a  vreat  grandson  of  Plain  Mary, 
JLIIOL  1  1IULL  vxiLl ,  the  world’s  record  cow  of  1923. 

A  very  typy  looking  fellow,  dark  color,  seven  months 
old — $9(1  crated,  ready  lor  shipment. 

MAPLE  ORCHARD  FARMS,  Weston,  Vermont 

¥7  O  1  50  high-grade  Jersey  Heifers— some 

rOI*  If*  springers.  200  stock  Ewes  and 

*  ^ Lambs.  2  cars  of  Beef  Grade  Year¬ 

lings.  1  ear  of  Goats.  W.  S.  HUNDLEY,  Boydton,  Va. 

|  DOGS 

IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

Dark  mahogany  color,  excellent  specimens.  Dam, 
strong  Law  blood.  Sire,  son  of  Klcovas  Terrence 
McSwiney.  Eligible.  Males,  $30.00. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Moore  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


M  a  I  e  B I  a  c  k  G  o  c  k  e  r  S  p  a  n  i  e  la^d8  du  « k  ,n\  o  °iRetrie$er, 

$40.00.  Male  Black  Spaniel.  1  yr.  old,  house  broke,  clever, 
from  hunting  stock,  $25.00.  O.  II.  KILBY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Himrod,  N.  Y.  §££» 

Collie,  Spanial  and  Beagle  Hound  Puppies  on  approval’ 

flnllin  PIIPPIF9  t,le  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 

UUIIIIJ  rurnco  free.  HREItSlAN  KOWDF.N,  MamfieldT  o. 


Pedigreed  Collies 


pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
•  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pm. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  and  BOSTON  TERRIER  PUPPIES. 

Fine  stock.  JAME8  P.  HOWLAND,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


Cocker  Spaniel  Pups 


Black  or  brown.  Males,  $12  00- 
females,  $5.00.  0.  H.  RIUr.Ermnklin, »!, 


A.K.G. 


Rte.  german  POLICE  PUPS— Write  for  Price 
and  Pedigree.  W.  L.  WATERFIELD  .  Nandua.Vi 


AT  AUCTION 

CONSIGNMENT  SALE  OF 

45  Pure  Bred  Guernseys 

20  Cows  in  Milk  9  Bred  Heifers 

13  Open  Heifers  3  Bulls 

Saturday,  June  9th,  1928 

12  o’Clock  Noon 

Daylight  Saving  Time 
(LUNCH  SERVED) 
at 

Albany  County  Fair  Grounds 

ALTAMONT,  N.  Y. 

14  miles  on  good  state  road  from  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Buses  leave  Albany  every  hour  on  the  hour 

Under  the  auspices  of  The  Capitol  District  Guernsey  Breeders’ 

Association 

These  cattle  have  been  carefully  selected  by  a  committee  for  this 
sale  appointed  by  the  Association  from  nineteen  of  the  best  herds 
in  this  District.  Individually  they  rank  high  and  of  the  best  blood 
lines.  Animals  who  have  won  honors  in  the  show  ring  and  animals 
of  proven  worth  as  breeders  are  in  this  consignment. 

A  good  Guernsey  Cow  once  used  as  a  family  cow  forever  displaces 
any  other  stock. 

Whether  she  gives  you  milk,  cream,  butter  or  cheese,  she  stamps 
it  naturally  with  a  yellow  band  distinctly  her  own.  Buy  and  keep 
the  Golden  Guernsey  Cow. 

Those  looking  for  foundation  stock  or  specimens  for  replenishing 
their  herd  or  for  family  cows  should  plan  to  attend  this  sale. 

GET  TOGETHER  DINNER— YOU  ARE  INVITED 
Will  be  held  at  the  De  Witt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany,  on  Friday  eve¬ 
ning,  June  8th  at  7:30  o’clock,  Daylight  Saving  Time 


DAIRY  BOILERS 


SWINE 


FOR  PASTEURIZING 
AND  STERILIZING 
BURNS  ANY  FUEL 

The  Safety  Steam  Boiler  makes 
steam  in  ten  minutes. 
Automatic  damper  regula¬ 
tor,  etc.  Complete  equip¬ 
ment  of  fittings  and  fix¬ 
tures.  Economical,  Quick¬ 
ly  buys  itself.  3  to  30  H.  P. 
Send  for  our  free  complete 
catalog. 

ONTARIO  IRON  WORKS 

Box  827  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


HELPS  IN  COMPLYING  WITH 
THE  NEW  SANITARY  CODE 

■ .  i  i 


DEACONS, CALF  SKINS,  HIDES  jSSSS?'  wSS 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Suee.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Fa. 


SWINE 


CY'vu  CAT  17  100  six  weeks  pigs .  $4-00  each 

r  JALl.  Also  40  White  Berkshires  4.00  each 

ROUSE  B  It  OS . Dushore,  Pa 


PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS 

$15  each.  Reg.  Trios,  $50.  Feeder  pigs  treated  for 
Cholera,  $12  pair.  8TANLET  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

H.  C.  Jk  II.  It.  HA  UPENDING  Dundee.  N.  V. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINEforS 

F.  M.  Puttingtoii  «fc  Son  -  Merrlileld,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  Chester  White  Pigs  Boar8  )”; 

3  mos.,  $1  O.  No  papers.  J.  8.  DEATRICK,  Aspere,  Pa. 


Chpclpr  Whites  Bred  Sows,  Fall  Pigs. 

Ivl  w*  II1IC3  National  Champion 
Blood  Lines.  CLOTJDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square ,  Pa 


0H,°  fthneipr Whiip«Bi?  Type’  Registered  Pigs, 

Impi-tvcdwHLMBr  I* III ltJSsio.75  ea.  Pairs,  no  kin,  $21.00. 
Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Your  Moneys  Worth  of  Good  Pigs 

Yorkshire  or  Chester  cross  or  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire 
cross  pigs,  7  wks.  old,  $4.00  ea. ;  8  to  9  wks.,  $4.50  ea. 
Will  ship  1  or  more  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval.  Keep 
them  a  week  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  pigs  and  we 
return  your  money. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM.  R.  F.  D„  Box  48.  Woburn,  Mass. 


Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Delivery 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay — high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time — 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  $4.00 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.25 

Chester  Whites,  having  size  and  breeding,  $5.00  each. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


SPRING  PIGS  & 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Big  type  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed.  Barrows,  boars  or  sows,  5-6  vks.  old, 
$4.00  each;  6-7  wks.,  $4.25;  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each. 
Shoats,  three  months  old,  $6.50  each.  Two  months  old 
Chester  Whites,  also  Dnrocs,  boars  and  unrelated  sows, 
$5.50  each.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No 
charge  for  crating.  MY  GUARANTEE — YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts — Tel.  1085 


SPRING  PIGS 

Where  Quality  Prevails 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  54.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old 
S4.50  each.  All  good  feeders,  healthy  and  rugged. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Keep  them 
10  days  and  if  not  satisfied  return  pigs  at  my  expense. 
No  charge  for  crates.  J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  Street. 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  1503-W. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

If  you  are  contemplating  buying  pigs  for  fail  use,  why 
not  buy  of  uniform  quality  aud  low  prices.  Chester  aDd 
Berkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  weeks  old,  $4 
each;  8-10  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  to 
your  approval.  Keep  them  a  week  and  if  not  satisfied, 
return  at  our  expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 
MIDDLESEX  FARM  Box  311  WOBURN,  MASS. 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG  PIGS 

Large  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshire  crossed. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Whites  crossed. 

7-8  weeks  old,  $4.00«  8-10  weeks  old,  $4.35. 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock.  The  kind  that 
will  give  satisfaction.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  If  dissatisfied  return  them  at  my  expense. 
Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BINZEIj,  EAST  ST.,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  0496 


SPRING  PIGS 

BEST  QUALITY 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  good  large  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  will 
make  large  hogs  in  little  time.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  White  cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross 
pigs,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  ea.,  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$5.00  ea.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval.  My  guarantee,  keep  them  10  days  and 
if  not  satisfied  with  the  pigs,  return  pigs  and  I 
return  your  money.  No  charges  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Si.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.25 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  806  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


Good  Healthy  Pigs  lor  Sale 

Where  you  bought  them  before  at  the  right  price  and  right  place 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester 
crossed.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.00  eacli ;  8  to;9  weeks  old, 
$4.50  each.  Some  Chester  pigs,  7  to  8  weeks  old.  $5.00 
each.  Also  some  nice  O.  I.  C.  pigs,  $5.00  each.  Wilt 
ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Keep  them  ten 
days,  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense  and  I  will 
retnrn  your  money,  MICHAEL  LUX,  9  Lynn  8t., 
W  oburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BlaekFlemish  Giants  A  few  8  to  10  weeks  old, 

$3.00  pair;  $4.00  trio.  Breeders  a  Specialty.  Sires  and 
Dams  13  to  16  lbs.  Order  your  youngsters  from  this  ad. 

LIVINGSTON  RABBITRY  NO.  1,  Livingston,  N.  Y.,  Jonas  Hayner,  Prop. 


sale  2000  Idaho  Yearling  Breeding  Ewes 

The  right  kind  for  hot  house  lambs  or  later  breeding. 
Write,  wire  or  come  and  see  them. 

C1IAR1.E8  11.  BRAGG  HOLLEY,  N.  Y. 


Guinea  Pigs  Wanted 

J.  R.  Haskin  Waterford,  Conn.. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
crossed,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $3.75  each.  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$4.25  each.  Ship  any  amount  on  approval  C.  O.  D. 
Keep  them  a  week,  if  not  satisfied,  return  them  at  my 
expense,  SUFFOLK  FARM  .  Woburn,  Mass* 


FOR  D  i  JJnrr  Drxmr  12-3-  Excellent  childrens 
SALE  JXlLimg  1  Uliy  companion.  Particulars 
on  request.  CLARABEN  COURT  FARM  -  -  Roslyn,  L.  I.  N.  V. 

FreeLiterature  on  Milk  Goats  JSSSLilSnSlW 
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Protein  Feed 


©4*.  M.  E.  G.  1928 


Dairymen  everywhere  are 
cashing  in  on  the  big  discov¬ 
ery  that  summer  grain  feed¬ 
ing  pays.  One  man  boosted 
year-round  profits  $34.00 
a  head.  Another  made 
$5.00  a  month  extra  profit 
on  a  12-year  old  cow.  These 
experiences  are  completely 
described  in  the  free  booklet, 
‘“Summer  Feeding,”  which 
includes  latest  rations.. 


Linseed  Meal 
EducationalCommittee 
Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Send  free  booklet  No  .  J-S 
“Summer  Feeding,” 


Address _ 


This  Free 
Book  Tells 
How 


ARCADY  “Sweet  Sixteen”dairy 
#%  feed  has,  for  many  years, 
ATm  been  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular,  moderate-priced  dairy  feeds 
and  is  used  profitably  in  large 
quantities  in  the  leading  dairy 
sections  of  America.  Ask  your 
dealer — if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  today  for  FREE  Arcady 
“Sweet  Sixteen”  Dairy  Feed  book¬ 
let,  dealer’s  name,  etc.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co., 
Dept.  60,  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
•  *  <- 


w  SAVE  2©  to  bO%  " 

A  truly  great  power  plant  in  one  small  package.  Equal 
in  capacity  to  any  double  unit  milker  made.  Easily 
portable — mounted  on  rubber  wheels.  Has  handy  foot 
or  hand  starter.  Famous  Fords  Milker  quality  through¬ 
out.  Thousands  in  successful  use,  many  on  prize  herds. 

Send  for  booklet  No,  60  for  complete  description 
Distributers  Wanted  —  Fine  opportunity  for  mer¬ 
chants  and  farmers.  Ask  for  details. 

MYERS-SHERMAN  COMPANY 
2 1 3  N.  Desplaines  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

T95 

Complete 

(East  of 
Rockies) 


fords  Milker 

,  “JUNIOR”  ENGINE  PORTABLE  u 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  :  : 


The  Use  of  Biologies 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 
In  the  previous  article  on  this  subject 
it  was  stated  that  the  blood  contains  ele¬ 
ments  known  as  “antibodies"  which  fight 
against  invading  germs  of  disease.  When 
numerous  and  strong  these  protective 
agents  usually  succeed  in  defeating  the 
enemy ;  when  deficient  and  weak,  or  when 
the  germs  are  numerous  and  virulent, 
they  may  fail,  partially  or  completely,  to 
defend  the  body  and  a  serious  attack  of 
infectious  disease  occurs.  The  anti¬ 
bodies  include  agents  which  lessen  the 
injurious  effects  of  germ-formed  toxins 
or  poisons,  or  prevent  movement  of  in¬ 
vading  germs  by  uniting  them  in  masses 
(agglutination),  or  by  precipitating  them 
so  that  their  progress  is  stopped,  or  by 
breaking  down  their  structure,  or  render¬ 
ing  them  easy  of  digestion  by  the  white 
corpuscles.  The  action  of  these  protec¬ 
tive  elements  may  be  strengthened  or 
aroused  to  maximum  activity  and  that  is 
wliat  is  accomplished  by  the  employment 
of  biological  immunizing  agents  which 
are  now  called  “biologies.”  They  are  in¬ 
jected  to  confer  passive  or  temporary  im¬ 
munity,  or  active  immunity  which  is  last¬ 
ing.  Single  vaccination  against  hog 
cholera,  with  protective  serum  alone,  is 
an  illustration  of  passive  immunity ;  that 
with  both  serum  and  virus,  termed  simul¬ 
taneous  or  double  vaccination,  conifers  ac¬ 
tive  immunity.  Biologies  are  also  used, 
to  some  extent,  as  remedies  for  certain 
infectious  diseases.  They  act  chiefly  as 
preventives,  however,  and  are  employed  in 


combat,  successfully,  those  produced  by 
the  infection.  When  used  alone  they 
confer  immediate  by  temporary  immuni¬ 
ty  ;  when  combined  with  living  germs  or 
virus,  as  in  the  simultaneous  or  double 
method  of  vaccinating  hogs  against 
cholera,  they  confer  active  or  lasting  im¬ 
munity  by  greatly  stimulating  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  protective  anti-bodies  in  the  ani¬ 
mal's  blood. 

Antitoxins. — These  are  obtained  from 
the  blood  serum  of  horses  that  have  been 
actively  immunized  against  the  specific 
toxins  of  infectious  organisms.  They 
contain  protective  antitoxin  elements, 
produced  by  the  reaction  taking  place  be¬ 
tween  the  specific  toxin  and  the  animal 
body  cells.  Tetanus  antitoxin  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  type  of  biologic  and  has 
great  preventive  powers. 

Filtrates. — These  are  media  in  which 
disease-causing  bacteria  have  been  grown, 
but  from  which  the  germs  have  been  re¬ 
moved  by  filtering.  The  remaining  fil¬ 
trate  contains  the  toxin  produced  by  the 
bacteria  and  is  used  to  produce  an  active 
immunity.  It  is  a  germ-free  extract,  of 
which  blackleg  filtrate  is  an  extensively 
used  example. 

Agg  res  sins. — These  are  biological  im¬ 
munizing  products  formed  in  the  tissues 
of  animals  affected  with  germ-caused  dis¬ 
ease.  Fluids  pressed  out  of  the  affected 
tissues  and  filtered  to  remove  the  disease 
germs,  constitute  the  aggressin.  When 
injected  into  a  susceptible  animal,  aggres¬ 
sin  confers  an  active  immunity  by  stimu¬ 
lating  formation  of  anti-aggressin  in  the 
blood.  It  has,  in  recent  years,  been  ex¬ 


The  German  railroad  information  office,  of  New  York,  sends  us  the  above  picture  of 
the  cow  “Peluschke"  on  the  East  German  Estate,  Palmnicken,  East  Prussia.  This 
cow  has  set  a  new  record  for  Germany  with  25,018  lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk  in  a  year, 
from  which  1.120  lbs.  of  butter  were  made. 


conjunction  with  other  preventive  and 
remedial  treatment.  When  the  biologic 
is  produced  by  a  reliable  manufacturer, 
used  by  a  qualified  veterinarian  before  its 
potency  has  been  impaired  by  aging  or 
exposure,  in  correct  doses  and  before  the 
strength  of  the  animal  has  been  greatly 
lessened  by  progress  of  the  disease,  they 
should  give  good  results. 

That  owners  of  animals  may  have  some 
understanding  of  the  character  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  various  biologies  now  in  use 
by  experts,  each,  in  turn,  is  briefly  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

Vaccines.- — True  vaccines  contain  the 
live  but  weakened  (attenuated)  bacteria 
or  virus  of  the  disease  for  which  each  is 
to  be  used,  suspended  in  suitable  media, 
such  as  broth,  saline  solution  or  dilute 
glycerin.  They  are  used  as  preventives 
only,  and  when  injected  into  the  system 
confer  a  lasting  or  active  immunity,  by 
causing  a  mild  form  of  the  infection.  Thus 
treated,  the  animal  is  protected  against 
natural  infection,  when  subsequently  ex¬ 
posed.  Vaccines  have  been  extensively 
employed  for  the  prevention  of  anthrax 
and  blackleg.  Recently,  a  vaccine  against 
contagious  abortion  disease  has  come  into 
vogue  in  extensively  affected  herds  of 
cows. 

Bacterins.  —  These  are  standardized 
suspensions  of  killed  bacteria  and  con¬ 
tain  certain  immunity-producing  or  pro¬ 
tective  products  (antibodies)  which  are 
antagonistic  to  the  live  germs  of  the  type 
involved.  When  injected  into  an  animal, 
they  stimulate  the  production  of  protec 
tive  anti-bodies  which  combat  the  sub¬ 
sequent  invasion  of  disease-producing 
bacteria  or  germs.  An  autogenous  bac- 
terin  is  that  prepared  from  bacteria-con- 
taining  fluid  (pus,  milk,  etc.)  obtained 
from  the  affected  animal  to  be  treated. 
Such  a  bacterin  is  commonly  used,  with  a 
fair  degree  of  success,  in  the  treatment 
of  pus  infections  in  the  horse  and  mas¬ 
titis  or  garget  in  the  cow.  Bacterins  are 
also  used  in  combating  many  other  dis¬ 
eases,  but  their  action  is  not  always  cer¬ 
tainly  specific. 

Anti-Bactertal  Serums. — These  are 
obtained  from  the  blood  of  animals  that 
have  been  intensely  immunized  (hyperim- 
munized)  against  specific  disease  germs. 
They  contain  the  anti-bodies  produced  by 
the  reaction  between  the  organism  and 
the  body  cells.  Serums,  produce  a  tem¬ 
porary  or  passive  immunity  when  injected 
into  the  animal.  They  are.  also  used  as 
curative  agents  when  the  infected  body 
does  not  produce  sufficient  anti-bodies  to 


tensively  and  successfully  used  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  blackleg  in  young  cattle  and 
is  coming  into  use  for  the  prevention  of 
other  diseases  in  animals. 

Serov accines  and  Serobacterins 
may  also  be  mentioned.  The  former  are 
suspensions  of  living  bacteria  which  have 
been  sensitized  by  contact  with  a  serum 
containing  quantities  of  anti-bodies 
sepecific  for  the  bacteria.  During  the 
period  of  sensitization  the  immune  bodies 
attach  themselves  to  the  bacteria.  After 
at  least  24  hours  of  contact,  the  bacteria 
are  worked  free  from  the  serum  and  sus¬ 
pended  in  physiological  salt  solution. 
“Serobacterins  are  similar  to  serovac- 
cines,  except  that  the  bacteria  in  the 
finished  product  are  dead.  (Principles  of 
Veterinary  Science.”  F.  B.  Hadley). 

(To  Be  Continued) 

Calf  Club  Members  and 
Family  Funds 

Will  you  settle  this  family  argument 
for  us?  A,  the  father  says  a  calf  club 
member  should  give  him  half  of  the  profits 
from  selling  milk,  even  though  the  mem¬ 
bers  work  in  the  barn,  are  not  lazy,  use 
the  cows  gently  and  brush  them  regu¬ 
larly. 

The  father  has  about  18  cows.  The 
mother  has  15  choice  purebreds.  The 
father’s  cows  are  grades  except  one  pure¬ 
bred.  The  five  children  have  six  milk¬ 
ing  heifers  and  some  yearling  heifers. 
These  have  won  many  blue  ribbons  as 
well  as  second  and  third  prizes.  They 
are  all  paid  for  and  yet  the  father  de¬ 
mands  liis  children's  and  wife’s  money. 
When  lie  gives  them  money  for  clothes 
they  take  it  out  of  the  profits.  Yet  the 
profits  seem  large.  He  is  in  debt  quite 
heavily  and  the  mother  works  very  hard. 
The  children  are  getting  an  education, 
love  farm  work  and  intend  to  stay  on  the 
farm,  if  posible.  B.  the  club  member 
says  he  should  have  the  profits  from  his 
heifer,  as  she  is  paid  for,  and  he  wants  a 
thorough  education.  This  demands  money. 
The  club  member’s  animals  are  paid  for 
and  the  family  of  seven  work  very  hard. 
This  dispute  was  voted  on.  My  father 
was  going  to  bring  this  up  before  the 
County  Agent,  and  my  mother  wished  to 
ask  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  score  stood  0 
to  1  in  favor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Do  you 
agree  with  the  father  or  the  five  club 
members  and  their  mother?  The  mother 
wishes  to  help  the  father,  but  the  chil¬ 
dren  should  have  their  profits,  she  says 


the  children  don’t  expect  wages  for  the 
work  they  do  around  the  farm. 

A  CALF  CLUB  MEMBER. 

Family  arguments  are  seldom  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  outside  settlement  and  it  is  rather 
a  bold  arbiter  who  attempts  it.  In  this 
case,  we  can  give  only  our  own  opinion, 
without  much  hope  that  it  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  more  reasonable  than  his  own 
by  any  one  who  thinks  differently.  In 
the  first  place,  Ave  must  define  the  word 
“rights,”  as  it  is  used  here.  If  we  mean 
legal  rights,  there  is  probably  but  one 
side  to  the  argument.  It  is  likely  that, 
in  your  State,  the  father  is  the  legal  own¬ 
er  of  all  property  given  to  or  purchased 
by  minor  children.  Legally,  therefore,  he 
would  be  entitled,  not  only  to  the  profits 
from  the  heifers  in  question  but  to  the 
heifers  themselves.  He  would  also  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  labor  of  the  minor  children 
and  the  latter  could  not  legally  claim 
wages  or  their  equivalent  in  some  other 
form,  except  in  the  form  of  protection 
and  support. 

We  shall  assume,  however,  that  the 
legal  side  of  the  matter  is  not  in  dispute ; 
that  the  father  is  as  anxious  as  the 
mother  and  children  that  the  welfare  of 
the  family  as  a  whole  shall  be  considered 
and  that  all  that  can  reasonably  be  done 
shall  be  done  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  children,  even  at  the  cost  of  sacrifice 
upon  the  part  of  the  parents.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  the  natural  love  of 
fathers  for  their  children  is  usually  suf¬ 
ficient  to  guarantee  that  they  will  take 
this  attitude  and  that  the  letter  of  the  law 
in  the  matter  of  property  rights  of  the 
children  does  not  seriously  concern  them. 
As  this  family  is  described,  it  is  one  in 
very  moderate  circumstances,  rather 
heavily  in  debt  and  working  hard  to  be¬ 
come  independent  and  give  all  members 
the  educational  and  other  advantages  to 
which  they  are  entitled  and  to  which  they 
should  aspire.  We  grant  the  self  sacri¬ 
fice  and  interest  of  the  mother — because 
she  is  the  mother.  It  remains  only  to 
consider  the  points  of  view  of  the  father 
and  the  children. 

Here,  we  have  to  admit  that  differ¬ 
ences  hard  to  adjust  sometimes  arise,  and 
we  are  by  no  means  ready  to  hasten  to 
condemn  the  father  for  what  may  at 
first  glance  seem  hard  heartedness  or  in¬ 
difference  upon  liis  part.  He  has  carried 
a  burden  in  the  support  of  the  children 
which  lie  knows  that  they  are  unable  to 
understand  or  appreciate.  When  they  de¬ 
mand  their  “rights,”  he  knows  that  they 
have  little  comprehension  of  what  they 
would  have  received  from  the  time  of 
their  birth  had  legal  rights  only  and  not 
parental  love  been  given  them.  He  is 
looking  back  upon  things  to  which  their 
young  eyes  have  never  been  opened  and 
which  they  will  never  fully  see  until  they 
stand  in  a  like  place.  The  spectre  of  that 
debt  has  lone-  been  before  him.  Perhaps 
others,  like  coming  old  age  and  helpless¬ 
ness,  are  crowding  for  a  place  by  t  he  side 
of  it.  It  isn’t  strange  that  he  feels  that 
he  cannot  fully  let  go  of  any  farm  income, 
even  though  it  will  all  be  used  in  family 
support.  The  children,  on  their  part, 
look  upon  the  “profits”  as  being  some¬ 
thing  for  which  they  are  fully  responsible, 
which  could  not  have  been  had  but  for 
their  efforts  and,  consequently,  something 
to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.  They 
see  in  part,  they  know  in  part  and,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  children,  for  which  the 
family  primarily  exists,  they  are  entitled 
to  consideration  of  their  views  that  a 
hard,  cold  analysis  of  the  situation  would 
not  give  them. 

If  it  were  really  up  to  us  to  decide  this 
matter,  we  think  that  we  should  take  the 
father  aside  and  say  something  like  this: 
Legally,  there  is  but  one  side  to  this,  but 
you  are  not  at  all  interested  in  that 
The  only  thing  that  you  really  care  for  is 
that  these  children  shall  grow  up  into 
fine,  honest,  capable  citizens,  worthy  of 
all  the  toil  and  sacrifices  that  their 
mother  and  you  have  made  for  them. 
When  they  have  done  that,  you  will  he 
fully  repaid  and  you  will  not  regret  that 
you  have  given  them  more  than  their  due 
in  those  little  business  transactions  that, 
after  all,  have  been  but  a  part  of  the 
training  for  life  that  you  have  enabled 
them  to  get.  If  you  can  make  it  go  at  all, 
give  them  all  of  what  they  call  the  prof¬ 
its,  never  mind  if  you  are  carrying  the 
overhead,  and  help  them  to  get  a  business 
training  and  an  attitude  toward  honest 
work  that  will  be  worth  everything  to 
them  in  the  future.  By  all  accounts,  they 
are  exceptionally  good  children  and  are 
taking  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  farm.  By  increasing  this  interest, 
you  are  helping  yourself,  if  you  want  to 
take  a  little  selfish  attitude  in  the  matter. 
You  can’t  lose.  And,  then,  there  is  the 
mother  to  be  considered.  She  seems  to 
think  that  the  children  should  be  given 
a  little  more  leeway.  Of  course  I  under¬ 
stand  how  it  is  with  these  mothers  and 
where  we  men  come  out  when  the  children 
are  concerned.  At  the  same  time,  mother 
has  always  done  her  full  part,  maybe  a 
little  more.  She  hasn't  been  backward 
when  it.  came  to  sacrificing  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  she  can  get  their  viewpoint  a 
little  bit  better  than  we  can.  Let’s  put 
the  responsibility  up  to  her.  If  her  judg¬ 
ment  proves  to  be  wrong,  we  are  let  out, 
anyway,  and  she  don’t  often  go  very  far 
wrong  in  such  matters.  M.  B.  d. 


Otty  Banker  (visiting  the  farm)  :  “I 
suppose  that’s  the  hired  man?”  Farmer 
(who  had  visited  banks)  :  “No,  that's  the 
first  vice-president  in  charge  of  cows.” — 
Credit  Lost. 
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BROOKSIDE 

CHICKS 


s  better. 

ORDER 

NOW. 

50 

100 

600 

$4.75 

*  9.00 

$42.60 

5.75 

11.00 

52.50 

5.75 

11.00 

62.50 

0  00 

11.50 

56.00 

4.25 

8.00 

38.00 

All  from  healthy  bred  to  lay  free  range  breeders, 
not  forced  by  artificial  lights.  Brookside  chicks  are 
as  good  as  18  years’  hatching  and  breeding  exneri- 


s.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $4.75 

Tancred  Leghorns .  5.75 

Barred  Rocks .  5.75 

R.  I.  Reds .  0  00 

Asst.  Chicks .  4.26 

3000  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  ready  June  1st. 
10  Weeks  Old  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

Shipped  parcel  post  PREPAID;  safe  delivery  and 
full  count  guaranteed. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farms 

Dept.R,  E.  C.  Brown,  Sergeantville,  N.J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


Hubbard  Farms 
S.  C.  Red  Chicks 

have  a  reputation  for 
Livability — Vigor — Fast  Growth — 
Egg  Production 

Every  one  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  REDS. 
All  breeders  blood-tested  free  from  White 
Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  help  and  inter¬ 
est  you.  Our  chicks  will  pay  you  profits. 
Full  satisfaction  always  guaranteed  We 
are  the  largest  breeders  of  Rhode  Island 
Redsin  the  world.  Three  and  fourweekold 
chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 
REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  JUNE  DELIVERY. 

Hubbard  Farm*,  Box  225,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Niagara  Poultry  Farm 

Profitable  Chicks  and  Dnx 
Will  Always  Satisfy  You 

Hardy,  northern  grown,  heavy  lay¬ 
ing,  free  range  breeding  flocks  in¬ 
sures  you  livable,  profitable  chicks. 
Our  prices  will  save  you  money. 
Three  weeks  old  chicks  in  all  breeds. 

LEGHORNS— REDS— ROCKS 
WYANDOTTES-PEKIN  DUX 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

For  bigger  Poultry  Profits 
get  our  Catalog. 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm 

Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1887 


sredl  BABY  CHICKS 

Every  chick  has  a  200-egg  sire  or  better.  Every 
breeder  is  State  tested  twice,  free  from  white  diar¬ 
rhoea.  Your  success  depends  on  clean,  vigorous 
chicks,  with  the  “lay”  instinct  bred  into  them. 

Official  contest  records  up  to  259  eggs,  why  not 
start  witlija  tested  and  proven  strain— They  cost  no 
more— Catalog  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Rex  80  Attleboro,  Muss. 


200,000  “CHICKS”  1928 

“GOOD LING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 
Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

6.  C.  White  Leghorns 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

$37  00 

$70.00 

5.50 

1000 

47.00 

90  00 

4  50 

8  00 

37  00 

70.00 

4.00 

7.00 

32. 00 

60.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.C.Reds  5.50 

Broilers  Heavy  Breed .  4  50 

Broilers  Light  Breed .  4.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100j<  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R  1,  Box  Y,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

BfXBV  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


s 

C.  W  and  Br.  Leghorns  $2.S75 

50 

54.50 

IOO 

5  8 

500 

$37.50 

looo 
S  70 

s. 

C.  Rocks  and  Reds  • 

3  00 

5  50 

10 

47.50 

90 

s. 

C.  Buff  Orpingtons 

3.50 

B  50 

12 

57  50 

110 

s. 

C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain 

3  50 

6.50 

12 

57.50 

no 

Mixed  Chicks  -  -  ■  - 

2.50 

4.00 

7 

32.50 

65 

100 JE  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.IOACE  POULTRY  FARM  R1CHB^,  PA. 

Quality  Baby  Chicks,  $8  per  100  up 

Our  .Tune  and  July  Hatched  Baby  Chick  Prices  are: 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff .  $10  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas.  Anconas .  12  per  100 

White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  14  per  100 

CUSTOM  HATCHING— EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks — 
Light,  8c  Light  and  Heavy,  10c  Heavy,  12c. 
Better  place  your  order  rip-ht  now.  Thousands  hatching  daily. 
Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  varieties.  We  hatch 
Q*l  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  Postage  prepaid, 
bend  f°r  booklet.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349  MAIN 
STREET,  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  Phone:  1604  or  337. 

CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

s  c.  W.  Leghorns.  52.25  54.50  5  8  00  537  50  570.00 

S  C.  B.  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47. 50  90.00 

S  C.  R.  |.  Reds....  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90  00 

*-'0ht  Mixed..  57.00  a  hun.  Heavy  Mixed..  $9.00  a  hun. 

100?S  ;iive  delivery.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Order 
from  Ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
*  ■  K-  Leister,  Prop.  R.I>.  8  McAllstervllle,  Pn. 

GOOD  CHICKS 

AT  RIGHT  PRICES 

As  low  as  $7.00  per  100.  Write  for  special  prices 
on  large  quantities.  W.  Leghorn,  B.  Koeks,  li.  I. 
ueds,  White  Rocks,  Bull  Orpingtons  and  Heavy 
]oo%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

THE  MONROE  HATCHERY.  Box  65,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

w, ,,  100 

,,  lilte  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $  8.00 

"  kite  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  ..  $8.50  Light  Mixed. .. .  «.50 

500,  p„,.  less,  1000,  lc  less.  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  S  HATCHERY  •  Porf  Tr«*orton,  Pa. 

baby  chicks 

Barred  R°cks  and  It.  I.  Rods,  $8  a  100.  Heavy  Mixed, 
a  100.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 
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This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  records 
to  May  14,  1928,  with  remarks  by  the 
director : 

For  the  second  consecutive  week  the 
White  Leghorn  entry  of  George  Lowry, 
from  Connecticut,  headed  the  honor  roll 
in  the  Storrs  Laying  Contest,  this  time 
with  a  production  of  6G  eggs.  The  honor 
had  to  be  shared  with  another  entry,  how¬ 
ever,  as  F.  E.  Freeman’s  Ii.  I.  Iteds 
from  Ohio  produced  a  like  number  of  eggs. 
Lowry’s  birds  are  leading  all  contestants 
on  the  basis  of  total  production  also,  and 
up  to  last  Monday  night  these  ten  pul¬ 
lets  had  produced  1,585  eggs.  This  is  01 
eggs  more  than  the  score  of  the  second 
high  entry  at  Storrs,  and  inasmuch  as 
Lowry’s  pen  is  with  one  exception  out¬ 
laying  all  other  teams,  they  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  set  the  pace  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Production  remained  on  a  fairly  even 
keel  during  the  twenty-eighth  week  with 
the  1,400  pullets  shelling  out  6,514  eggs 
for  a  lay  of  66.4  per  cent.  This  is  34  eggs 
less  than  the  production  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  week  but  37  eggs  more  than  the  score 
for  the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago. 
Total  production  to  last  Monday  night 
was  148,779  eggs.  This  is  an  average  of 
1,062  eggs  for  each  of  the  140  competing 
entries  or  106  eggs  per  bird.  In  28  weeks 
the  present  competition  has  gained  10,949 
eggs  over  last  year’s  trial. 

This  was  another  week  of  high  pen 
scores  for  eight  entries  laid  60  or  more 
eggs  to  earn  places  on  the  honor  roll. 
The  Lowry  and  Freeman  pens,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above,  set  the  pace  with  scores  of 
66  eggs  each.  In  second  position  were 
three  entries,  each  with  scores  of  63  eggs. 
They  are  the  Barred  Hocks  of  Kerr 
Chickeries  from  New  Jersey ;  the  Ii.  I. 
Reds  of  Naaeook  Farm  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  the  White  Leghorns  of  St. 
John’s  Poultry  Farm  from  Missouri. 
Clarence  E.  Lee’s  Reds  from  New  York, 
and  the  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm  Leg¬ 
horns  from  Washington,  each  produced 
61  eggs  to  tie  for  third  position,  and  the 
White  Rocks  of  A.  T.  Lenzen  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  laid  60  eggs  to  place  fourth 
for  the  week.  The  honor  roll  for  the  past 
week  is  certainly  a  representative  one,  as 
on  it  may  be  found  Reds,  Leghorns  and 
Barred  and  White  Rocks  from  the  States 
of  Connecticut,  MassachusettSj  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Missouri  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  change 
among  the  leaders  during  the  past  week 
was  the  one  that  saw  the  Hollywood 
Farm  entry  jump  from  sixth  to  fourth 
place  in  the  Leghorn  classification.  The 
Hollywood  score  is  1,383  eggs,  and  it 
ranks  this  entry  from  Washington  fifth 
among  all  contestants.  George  B.  Ferris’s 
pen  from  Michigan,  with  a  score  of  1,377 
eggs  still  remains  in  fifth  place  among 
the  Leghorns  and  sixth  among  all  con¬ 
testants.  In  the  Red  division,  the  entry 
of  West  Neck  Farm  from  New  York  has 
moved  up  from  fourth  to  third  position, 
displacing  the  entry  of  Fred  H.  Sampson 
from  Massachusetts. 

Results  secured  in  Connecticut  “Grow 
Healthy  Chicks”  campaign  show  that  the 
following  suggestions  on  the  care  of  grow¬ 
ing  stock  help  materially  in  obtaining 
maximum  growth  and  development.  When 
early  chicks  have  run  bare  a  part  of  the 
range  it  is  desirable  to  move  the  colony 
houses  on  to  clean  sod,  plow  where  the 
range  is  bare,  and  plant  corn  and  sun¬ 
flowers  that  will  later  provide  excellent 
shade.  If  the  brooder  houses  are  of  the 
permanent  immovable  type,  the  chickens 
may  be  trained  to  spend  much  of  their 
time  on  a  cleaner  section  of  the  land  by 
moving  the  feed  and  water  dishes  to  it. 
Automatic  water  fountains,  with  the  feed 
pipes  laid  a  few  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  insure  an  adequate  supply 
of  water  at  all  times.  Large  range 
hoppers  for  both  grain  and  mash  are  de¬ 
sirable.  The  feeding  of  whole  corn  s.hould 
be  started  when  the  pullets  are  about 
three  months  old.  The  use  of  Summer 
roosting  shelters  is  also  recommended. 
When  cannibalism  breaks  out,  control 
measures  must  be  taken  promptly. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  1,251;  R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn., 
1,247 ;  Hawes  Bros.,  Maine,  1,138. 

White  Rocks. — Granite  Springs  Farm, 
N.  Y„  1,334 ;  E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  1,313. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Tom  Barron, 
Eng.,  1,266;  Fisher  Poultry  Farm,  Out., 
1,241. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charleseote  Farm,  Mass., 
1,519;  Homestead  Farm,  Conn.,  1,373; 
West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1.359 ;  Fred  H. 
Sampson,  Mass.,  1,340 :  Mass.  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Mass.,  1,337. 

White  Leghorns.  —  George  Lowry, 
Conn.,  1,585;  Broadview  Farm,  Conn., 
1,515;  George  Lowry,  1,422:  Hollywood 
Poultry  Farm,  Wash.,  1.383;  Geo.  B. 
Ferris,  Mich.,  1,377 ;  Amakassia  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  1,367. 


Chickenpox ;  Australorps 

1.  I  have  about  1,500  White  Leghorn 
pullets  which  were  under  lights  last  Win¬ 
ter.  They  had  a  little  roup  and  I  lost  a 
few ;  then  chickenpox  came  around,  some 
in  each  pen.  They  stopped  laying,  and 
molted.  Do  you  think  chickenpox  was 
cause  of  molt?  Will  it  pay  me  to  carry 


Use  Beacon  Poultry  Feeds 

54  ,irik  fc;  £? :  t  S.  ^  ss 


CHICK  FEED 

Contains  most  liberal  percentage 
of  cracked  New  York  State 
white  wheat  ( finest  milling 
wheat),  best  cracked  yellow  corn 
and  plenty  of  steel-cut  oatmeal. 
No  weed  seed  or  other  filler  used. 

STARTING  MASH 

Contains  finest  quality  of  ground 
whole  wheat,  dried  milk,  yellow 
corn  meal,  standard  wheat  midd¬ 
lings,  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  bone 
meal,  ground  oat  groats,  choice 
wheat  bran,  soluble  calcium 
carbonate,  V2%  salt,  Protozyme. 
No  meat  or  fish— just  milk  and 
plenty  of  itl 


EGG  MASH 

Contains  finest  quality  of  dried 
milk,  yellow  cornmeal,  fish  meal, 
standard  wheatmiddlings,  alfalfa 
leaf  meal,  bone  meal,  pulverized 
heavy  oats,  choice  wheat  bran, 
corn  gluten  meal,  choice  meat 
scrap,  soluble  calcium  carbonate, 
Vifo  fine  salt  and  Protozyme. 
It  makes  eggs! 

SCRATCH  GRAINS 

N.  Y.  white  wheat,  best  No.  2 
yellow  corn,  heavy  barley,  buck¬ 
wheat.  sunflower  seed,  milo 
maize  for  variety. 


NET  WEIGHT 
IOO  POUNDS 


beacon 


wqmasH 

jyiTHBUTTERHUK 


Send  your  name  for  our  booklet,  “ Profitable  Poultry  Management.  ’  It 
tells  many  things  you  should  know.  Written  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Lee.  It’s  free. 

BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  Cayuga,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

10,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  7c  each 
10,000  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Chicks,  9c  each 

READY  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Chicks  arc  from  Pure-Bred  Flocks, 
and  we  ship  C.  O.  D. 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


JUNE  IS  THE  BARGAIN  MONTH  IN 

PARKS 

BLAYT°^fOCyC2F 

ONtramo  o w  ON  o°S  stoEk  Stow?'  ^  “d  »“• 

half  price  on  eggs,  etc.  now. 

chine  fir ^ a  “ft,lral  firowi“e  season.  The  weather  is  more  settled.  Lots  of  Sun- 
Mt’u  Johnson  vr™8;  JKe*pa  *he™  growing  and  mature  quickly  into  winter  lavers. 

->ir.  u.  J  (Hinson,  Mont  Clair,  N.  J.,  writes:—  My  late  hatched  chicks  did  so  wpll  T 
WT?Owre*  They,are  bet*er  than  the  early  ones.  Outlay ed  everything  around  here  ” 

Strain  at  prices  that  wS^^ncetn^yearf61  *  '  “  of- the  World’B  01de6t  "and  Greate8t  ***** 

Prompt  shipment.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

I  arks  Strain.  The  strain  protected  by  U.  S.  Registered  Trade  Mark. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n, 


HKTCHEOMeJOUj  ShTISFh  CTORV^  CH/nsf 


jumc.  rnihw,  rUbl  PAID  net 

White  Leghorns  .  $*>75 

Br.,  Bf.  A  BL  Leghorns,  Sheppard's  Anconas,  Heavy*  Mixed  3.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  . .  .  ^  ox 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Buff  Orpingtons  . !!!!.****’  3  ?0 

Buff  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  3  75 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  Wyd.,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyckoff  Wh.  Legehorns"  A  25 

White  &  Buff  Minorcas  .  a  ok  7  no 

Light  Mixed  .  . . J  ™ 

“  ?r“Ref.?6Fa?mer8NSutPe°BanLd  Best' ' personal0' “attention 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  D,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 
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100 

500 

1000 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$36.00 

$70.00 

4.50 

8.00 

38.00 

75.00 

5.00 

9.50 

46.00 

90.00 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

6.00 

11.00 

53.00 

105.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

13.00 

7.00 


62.00 

34.00 


120.00 

68.00 


SUMMER  CHICKS— REDUCED  PRICES 


C.  O.  D.  or  cash  with  order.  Send  $1  for  each  100 
chicks  ordered.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive. 

50  100  500  1000 

.$4.75  $9.00  $42.00  $80.00 


White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns... 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Reds, 

Bl.  Minorcas,  Wh.  Wyandottes.  5.75  11.00  52.00  100.00 

Heavy  Mixed  or  Broilers  .  4.50  8.00  40.00  80  00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.00  7.50  37.00  73.00 

Send  for  free  catalog.  Chicks  prepaid — 100%  live  arrival. 
NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 


SUMMER  PRICES  ON  PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 


Prepaid  Prices  for  25 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $2.25 

Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Barred  ) 

Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds . >  2.50 

White  and  Sil.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons..  ) 

S.  S.  Hamburgs,  10c.  Assorted  Light,  7c. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY 


50 

$4.00 


100 
$  7.50 


200 

$14.75 


500 

$36.00 


1000 
$  70.00 


5.00  10.00  19.50  48.00 


95.00 

Light  and  Heavy,  8c.  Heavy,  9c. 

Order  from  this  ad  or  send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

BOX  B  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


SCHWEGLERS' 


HORO  BRED”  baby 

“LIVE  AND  LAY”  CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gamed  m  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  froni  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds. 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  10  c  and  up.  1 00  % 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
,-Assn-  Wnte  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


you  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  With  every  100  chicks  ordered  during  May  and 
„  June  we  Bive  10  extra  chicks  without  charge. 

REDUCED  PRICES— Prices  on  our  high  quality  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 
have  been  drastically  reduced.  Write  for  information. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  m  our  breeding  (locks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  are  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  the  Poultry  Department  of  the  Ob  o 
State  University,  guaranteed  chicks.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  bla 
You  can’t  lose  with  our  chicks.  Get  our  May  and  June  prices  b  eU  '  ” 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  101  MAIN  STREET.  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


CHICKS 

B.  W.  AMEY 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks  8c;  Reds,  Gc;  Heavy 
Mixed,  8c.  100*  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

- _ COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


CHIX 


Prices  Reduced  on  June  1st. 
Rox,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leg¬ 
horns.  BRAMBLE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Choatertown,  Md. 


836  | 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


.Tune  2,  1928 


S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

12c  15c  1 6c  18c 

From  New  England  Accredited  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Maizie 
World’s 
Record  Hen 


12,000  Hens  Mated 
to  Pedigreed  Males 

Males  heading  our  flocks  are  from  dams 
with  records  of  200-273  eggs.  Get  our 
catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  especial¬ 
ly  bred  White  Leghorns.  Two  sons  of 
Maizie,  the  world’s  record  hen,  are  in  our 
flocks.  Over  210  hens  made  over  200  eggs 
in  trapnest  under  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  on  our 
two  breeding  farms.  All  chicks  Ohio  accredited.  Write 
for  details  Prices  are  right  and  our  stock  unusual. 
LAYON  LEGHORN  FARMS,  R.  8,  SI.  Clalrsvllle,  Ohio 

CliicbLS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Barred  Rocks . 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 


25  50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.50  $5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$90 

2.50  4.60 

8.00 

87  50 

70 

2.25  4.00 

7  00 

82.50 

60 

2.50  4  50 

8.00 

87.50 

70 

I  pay  postage.  100%  live  delivery  guaraneteed  full  count. 
These  chicks  are  all  from  free  rang  and  heavy  laying, 
flocks.  FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  free  range,  selected  stock 
at  S9.00  per  100;  342.00  per  500;  $80.00 
per  1000.  Hatches  June  5, 12, 19, 26th.  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 

Robert  Clauser  Box  R  Kleinfeltenville,  Pa. 

IBABY  CHICKS 

lOO%  delivery  SUMMER  PRICES  Catalog:  Free 


25 


Light  Mixed .  $2.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  2.50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds  ...  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

PIN6CREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


50 

$3.75 
4  50 

4.50 

5.50 


100 

$6.50 

8.00 

8.00 

10.00 


500 

$31.50 

37.50 

37.50 

47.50 


1000 

$60 

75 


_ 

Vigorous,  Healthy,  High  Producing  Stock. 

Free  from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


JA8.  j£.  UL8II 


White  Wyandotte .  12c 

White  Rock .  10c 

Barred  Rock .  10c 

Heavy  Mixed .  8c 

100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed. 

BEAVEIt  SPRINGS,  PA. 


PS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  pi 

ulletS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
March  and  April  hatched,  for  June  and  July  delivery. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  p Of fFC 
WHITE  LEGHORN  UVyIVJ 

Send  Order  Now  for  May  Chicks 

PricMVyE^ive  $8.00  per  100  $70.00-1000 

l,mA>  Postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  AIJIY 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  VnlA 

$8.00  per  100  $37.50,  500  $70,  1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA 

DR.  ROMIG’S  quality  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  $8,  “Martin’s  Strain”  White 
Wyandottes,  $10;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7  per  100.  From  person¬ 
ally  selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100%  live 
delivery.  F.  C.  ROMIG,  V*t*rin*ri*n,  B.av.r  Spring.,  Pa. 

D  A  DV  Mixed .  $  7  per  100 

I  S.c.  W.  Leghorns . .  8  per  100 

PLHPEC  Barred  Rocks . 10  per  100 

LnlLIVO  Reds . lO  per  100 

Special  prices  on  600  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  McAIl.tervllle,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  STRAINS. 

LOTS  OF .  100  500  lOOO 

$8.00  $8?. OO  $7  0.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 

OU  a  f  \  Large  type  Tancred-Barron 

■  1  I  W  «V  d  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
8c,  From  my  own  bred-to-lay  flock.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery— JUNE.  E.  L.  BEAVER’S  HATCHERT  -  MeAlUtervills,  Penna. 

DA  CPV  P  AJ  ,  p  |/A>  Excellent  in  quality  and 
O /-ft If  W  m  mji  m vitality.  Selling  now  at 

June  Prices — Light  Breeds,  8c;  Heavies,  I  Oc  and  White 
Wyandottes,  11c.  Take  immediate  anvantage  of  this 
excellent  May  weather  for  chick  raising.  All  matings 
culled  very  closely  for  production.  100%  live  delivery. 
MILTON  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY,  Milton.  Pa. 

3,000  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

from  heavy  producing  tancred  strain,  8  weeks  old.  $1.00 
each.  Delivery,  June  1st.  IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM, 
West  Held,  N.  J.  Tel.  1629  Westfield. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 

JwtfwwwwwwwwwwwjwJ 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


BARGAIN  PRICES  NOW! 

On  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous  Chicks 

Bred  from  thousands  of  officially  banded  breeding 
hens  with  long  generations  of  high  producing  ancestry. 

25  50  100  500  lOOO 

50  se  50  $i2  °° 557  m  s,i° 

Barred  Recks  and  Reds  $4.00  $7.50  SI 4.00  $67.50  $130 

Black* Minorca"* 'eS: ! ! .’ .' ! } J4’50  58  00  5,5  00  572  50  *1«0 

100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Stra 


8-  to  12-week«-old 
Pullet*  and  Cockerels 
for  immediate  delivery  at  reduced  pricei. 

20  to  50  %  Savings  2?d  Anniverjary  Sale 

Rock*,  Red*,  Wyandotte*. 

WINNERS 

Contests  since  Contests 
began. 

Eggs  &  Breeding  Stock 

Special  Sale  Circular 
FREE— Write  TODAY  !  A»kl 
also  for  ‘*20  Years  of  Breed¬ 
ing:  for  More  Etrjrs  (Story  of 
the  300- Egg:  Hen).” 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WEEK  OLD 


8  WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 


$1 


EACH— F.  O.  B. 

RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

ORDER  NOW  for  June  and  July  Delivery. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


Baby  Chicks 


1000 

$  70 
90 
90 

"58 

70 

GO 


25 

50 

100 

$2.50 

$4.50 

1  8.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8  00 

3.00 

5  50 

10.00 

3.25 

6  00 

11.00 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

From  Free  Range  Stock 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

LOTS  .  ...  100  500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.00 

Barred  Rocks .  1 0.00  47.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47  00 

S.  L.  Wyandottes .  11.00  52.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  6  50  30.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8  00  37  00 

Light  Mixed  .  7.00  32.00 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 
Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Legh’ns  Wyckoff  Strain  $2.50 

S.  C.  Everlay  Br.  Leghorns .  2.50 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.25 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25 

f£c  less  iu  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  Full  count.  100% 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Strickler’s  Quality  June  Chicks 

Itlg  llutohcn  June  4-11-18-85. 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.C. 
White  Leghorns,  254-312  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy 
and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
siiipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  at  S9  per  100,  $26 
per  300,  S43  per  500,  *85  per  1000.  10% 
books  order.  Free  circular. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  It,  Shcrldun,  l»a. 

HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

WILL  SHIP  C  O.  D- 

Light  Mixed . 7c  Owen’s  Strain  Reds,  12c 

S. C.W.  Leghorns,  8c  S.C.  W.L.  Wyckoff,  12c 

Rocks  and  Reds,  10c  Heavy  Mixed .  9c 

Half  oont  lass  on  SOO  lots.  Ona  cant  lass  on  1  000  lots 

Postage  paid  and  we  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop.,  United  Phone,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


25  50  100 

Wh  Lephorns . $2  50  $4  50  $  8  00 

Barred  Rocks .  3  50  5.50  10.00 

R.  I.  Reds. .  3  50  5  50  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R 


500  1000 

$37.50  $70.00 
47.50  90  00 

47.50  90.00 

32.50  60.00 

Richfield,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  *2.50  *4.50  *  8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  2.50  4.60  8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  ltocks .  S.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  These  chicks  are  carefully  selected  from 
our  free  range  stock.  Postpaid.  100%  live  del.  Special 
price  on  large  lots.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERT,  McAliiterville,  P*. 

100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 


clil 


Prices  Effective  May  20th 

so 

100 

lOOO 

Ferris  StraiuW. Leghorns 

$4.50 

$  8  00 

$  70 

Brown  Leghorns  -  -  - 

4.50 

8  00 

70 

Barred  Rocks  •  -  -  - 

5.50 

10.00 

90 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds  -  -  • 

5.50 

10  00 

90 

Black  Minorcas  -  -  - 

6.00 

11.00 

100 

Mixed  Chicks  -  •  • 

4.00 

7  00 

60 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

ROYAL  CHICKS 

cuiar  free.  ROYAL  FARM 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 

guaranteed  to  live  and 
produce  profits.  Cir- 

ItERGEY,  1»A. 


Tancred  leghorn  breeding  cockerels— 

from  Pennsylvania  Certified  200-289  Egg  Darns  and  300 
Egg  Males.  Booklet.  NORTH  POULTRY  FARM,  MeAlitlemlle,  P>. 

Reduced  prices  on  |  CftUADII  PUIPIfC  8c. 

WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEUnUHII  UlUukd  June  7c. 
Parcel  post  puid.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  O. 


ANCONAS 


Baby  Chicks,  finest  stock,  best  layers, 
greatest  profits.  Catalog  FREE. 

VALLEY  FARM  R.  D.  60  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


these  hens  through  Summer  or  would  you 
advise  selling  them? 

2.  I  am  thinking  of  trying  Australorps. 
What  do  you  think  of  them  as  Winter 
layers?  E.  V.  s. 

Rome,  Pa. 

1.  It  would  certainly  appear  to  be  un¬ 
wise  to  dispose  of  a  flock  of  pullets  now 
in  good  condition  because  some  had  molt¬ 
ed  and  suffered  from  chickenpox  in  the 
Winter.  There  are  many  things  that 
might  have  caused  a  head  or  neck  molt, 
including  a  check  from  disease.  Any  seri¬ 
ous  disturbance  of  the  bird’s  body  condi¬ 
tion,  from  any  cause,  is  likely  to  result 
in  a  partial  molt.  Pullets  being  forced 
for  production  under  lights  are  perhaps 
especially  susceptible  to  this. 

2.  I  should  not  advise  substituting 

Australorps  for  White  Leghorns  in  this 
country  until  they  had  proved  themselves 
more  profitable  over  a  term  of  years. 
These  fowls  have  been  developed  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  a  high  point  of  excellence  and 
may  well  be  tried  out  in  this  country  by 
those  who  wish  to  ascertain  for  them¬ 
selves  just  what  their  merits  are,  but  black 
fowls  are  handicapped  here  by  their  color 
and  those  who  are  making  a  business  of 
poultry  keeping  can  hardly  afford  to  dis¬ 
card  a  variety  of  known  excellence  for  one 
with  which  they  are  not  acquainted  un¬ 
til  they  have  demonstrated  for  themselves 
the  superiority  of  the  latter.  I  should 
consider  it  an  excellent  plan  to  secure  a 
pen  of  Australorps  for  trial,  however,  if 
for  nothing  more  than  the  pleasure  of 
comparing  them  with  the  better-known 
native  breeds.  m.  b.  d. 


Leg  Weakness  in  Chicks 

Is  there  any  cure  for  leg  weakness  in 
chicks  four  weeks  old?  Is  it  contagious? 
They  have  been  fed  buttermilk,  starting 
mash,  cod  liver  oil  added  one  pint  to  100 
lbs.  mash,  also  steamed  chick  grains.  I 
have  had  to  keep  them  inside  most  of  the 
time  on  account  of  bad  weather.  They 
are  very  lively  and  eat  well.  w.  G.  M. 

‘‘Leg  weakness”  is  not  a  disease  but  a 
symptom  of  any  disease  in  which  there  is 
such  general  weakness  that  the  affected 
chick  or  older  bird  cannot  or  does  not 
care  to  stand.  There  is  a  constitutional 
disorder  known  as  rickets,  in  which  the 
bones  are  affected,  lacking  strength,  that 
affects  young  chicks  that  are  long  confined 
indoors  out  of  direct  sunlight.  This  trou¬ 
ble  was  so  common  a  few  years  ago  in 
early  hatched  chicks  that  could  not  be 
got  out  upon  the  ground  that  it  rather 
monopolized  the  term  leg  weakness.  It 
was  thought  then  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  contact  with  the  earth  that  pre¬ 
vented  it,  but  it  is  now  known  that  the 
real  preventive  was  the  outdoor  sunshine 
that  did  not  pass  through  glass  windows. 
Direct  sunlight  has  the  power  possessed 
by  vitamins  to  enable  the  lime  and  phos¬ 
phorus  of  the  bird’s  food  to  be  utilized  in 
building  up  strong  bones.  When  sunlight 
passes  through  glass,  this  power  is  re¬ 
moved  from  it  because  of  needed  rays  that 
cannot  pass  through  glass.  The  feeding 
of  a  vitamin  containing  food,  cod  liver 
oil,  acts  as  a  substitute  for  direct  sun¬ 
light,  however,  and,  if  your  chicks  have 
had  one  pound  of  a  good  quality  of  cod 
liver  oil  in  their  mash  to  each  100  lbs. 
of  the  latter,  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  leg  weakness  comes  from  some 
such  disease  as  eoccidiosis.  In  this  dis¬ 
ease,  there  will  be,  not  only  leg  weakness 
but  a  general  appearance  of  droopiness, 
with  more  or  less  diarrhoea,  possibly 
streaked  with  blood,  and  increasing  stupor 
until  death  occurs. 

Upon  opening  chicks  dead  from  cocci- 
diosis,  you  will  find  that  the  blind  guts 
(caeea)  contain  bloody,  soft  or  cheesy 
material  indicating  inflammation  of 
these  organs.  When  this  disease  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  flock  it  is  recommended  that 
copper  sulphate  be  given  in  the  drinking 
water,  an  ounce  of  the  copper  sulphate  to 
each  10  gallons  of  water,  this  treatment 
being  continued  for  several  weeks.  As 
with  all  other  chick  diseases,  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  control  is  by  pre¬ 
vention,  keeping  chicks  in  clean  quarters 
off  from  old  ground  that  has  become  in¬ 
fested  by  the  parasites  responsibly  for 
eoccidiosis.  Any  treatment  is  more  or 
less  unsatisfactory  after  the  damage  to 
the  chick  has  been  done.  You  will  have 
been  able  by  this  time  to  get  your  chicks 
out  upon  the  ground  and,  if  upon  a  clean, 
grassy  run,  their  leg  weakness,  unless  due 
to  disease,  should  be  disappearing. 

M.  B.  D. 


Chickens  Eat  Ashes 

I  have  115  chickens  and  as  I  clean  my 
brooder  stove  the  chickens  act  crazy  after 
ashes.  They  run  in  the  ash  box  after 
them.  What  can  I  do  about  them?  Are 
ashes  good  for  chickens  or  not?  J.  s.  M. 

I  have  never  observed  any  trouble  from 
eating  this  hard  coal  ash  on  the  part  of 
little  chicks,  though  I  have  had  the  same 
trouble  that  you  experience  in  keeping 
the  chicks  out  of  the  brooder  stove  while 
I  was  emptying  the  ash  pan.  There 
seems  to  be  an  uncontrollable  desire  to 
do  something  that  they  ought  not  to  do, 
eat  something  that  they  ought  not  to  eat 
or  go  somewhere  they  ought  not  to  go  in¬ 
herent  in  young  chicks.  Fortunately 
chicks,  like  children,  seem  to  be  immune 
to  dangers  that  would  be  fatal  in  older 
and  more  responsible  young  animals. 
Nevertheless,  only  constant  watchfulness 
can  save  a  big  brood  of  chicks  from  in¬ 
voluntary  suicides  among  its  members  in 
a  marvellous  variety  of  ways.  m.  b.  d. 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Montcalm  turkeys  will  be  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  in  October.  Hatching  eggs  during 
season.  Montcalm  turkeys  are  big-boned, 
deep-breasted,  beautifully  bronzed  birds 
bred  from  20-Ib.  hens  and  35-lb.  toms. 
Our  high-class  young  toms  are  excellent 
birds  to  head  flocks  already  established, 
that  need  the  addition  of  fresh  blood 
from  vigorous,  early  maturing,  heavy¬ 
weight  strains.  Complete  foundation 
flocks  or  young  hens  for  pure-bred  breed¬ 
ing  flocks.  AVe  guarantee  the  safe  de¬ 
livery  of  eggs  and  birds  or  adjustment 
will  be  made  at  full  value. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3 
Box  L 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  sur 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street' 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  27  years’ 


Large  type,  vigorous,  Ca,.,u™uu  quality.  _ _ „v, 

bred,  grow  heavier,  economical.  Catalog  free 
25..  .*8.00,  50.  ..*15.50,  100. .  .  *80.00,  1000  *280 

K.  BORMAN  Rox  1  LAURELTON.  N.  jl 


Tiffany’s  Superior  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  White  Indian  Runner 
Ducklings  and  Eggs.  20th  vear. 

ALDIIAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKIMS 
Isllp,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


PEKIN  nil HK I  INRQ  best  quality-*S6  per  100,  or 
renin  UUl/IVLinuO  *2S0  per  1000,  prepaid.  100% 

live  delivery  guaranteed.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Bucyrus  Obi* 


MA3IMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  and  Bronze  Turkey  Eefs,  $6 
per  12  postpaid.  Bronze  Gobblers.  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Earm,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  I’a. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $25  per  hundred,  de- 

H1  livered.  Small  lots,  *28.  HARRY  LESTER,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs,  5  0c  ea. 

*5.00  per  dozen.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Royal,  Pa 


Hwvnuiiuw  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  mn 

24th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factory vllle,  I’a. 


PHEASANT  EGGS 

Ringneck,  from  unrelated  stock,  setting  of  12  eggs,  $3.00. 

PINE  PHEASANT  AND  P0ULTRT  FARM,  J.Eck*rl,E.*tM.riches,L.  I..  N.  T. 


CHICKS 


free  range  breeders 
Leghorns,  ."Anconas,  8c. 
Rocks,  Reds,  1  Oc.  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  lie.  Black  Giants, 
16c.  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 

the  large,  heavy  boned  stock,  bred  for  size 
and  production,  *10  per  100;  $80  per  1000. 
Orders  filled  Promptly. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Reduced  Prices  on 

OUR  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 

REDS;  WHITE  WYANDOTTES;  WHITE.  BAR¬ 
RED  ROCKS;  GIANTS;  BLACK  MINORCAS; 
ANCONAS;  WHITE,  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 
Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Brices. 

BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  E.  Bucyrus  Ohio 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  %rDET"'^ 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  *11,00  *50.00  *100 

Bd.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds  IS. 00  60.00  120 

Wh.  Wyandottes  and  Blk.  Minorcas  14  00  65.00  120 

Assorted — Light,  8e;  Heavy,  lie;  Pekin  Ducklings,  28«, 
Immediate  delivery.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 
Bank  reference.  TAYLOR’S  HATGIIKUr  -  Liberty,  K.  I. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

ar©  Staf©  supervised.  Wo  haleh  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


Bred  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CJIAS.  F.  EWING  Rt.  1  McCLURE,  PA. 


UfHITF  Rfim  ONI  Y  Baby  chicks  from  highest  grade 
mine  nuilivo  uni.!  heavy  laying  stock  at  reason, 
able  prices.  Circular  free.  THE0.  L.  POOLE.  Janesville.  N.  ¥. 


FRANCAIS  R0CKS-LEGH0RNS — Winners  at  Storrs,  Farming- 
dale,  Illinois  contest.  Breeders  tested.  Chicks,  Eggs. 
Cockerels.  JULES  EKANCAIS,  Weitbampton  Ile.cb,  M.  I. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  PULLEISKfrJS-SSVSS: 

Write  for  prices.  CE0ARHURST  P0ULTRT  FARM.  1»  T,  R*h«r*y.  N.  J. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  GHIGKS  stock.  Circular  free. 

Prices  right.  DAVID  HAMMOND,  Cortlund,  N.Y. 


p  11 1  ft  If  C  Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  7* 
UniWIVw  for  June.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100% 
live  delivery  gqaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville.  P*. 


12-WEEK-0LD 
BARRED  ROCK 


PULLETS 


THE  LEICK  FARM 
North  Olmsted,  O. 


llllllTE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS, EGGS, STOCK. 
»»  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  195  A,  Man. field,  Ohio 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 

Illll!llllll!llllllllll!lll!lilll!llll 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  anytime,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 


For  sate  by 

JR AL  NEW-YORKER 
Vest  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Henyard 


Success  with  Black  Jersey 
Giants 

A  large,  black  hen  just  came  around 
the  corner  of  the  house,  walking  so  swift¬ 
ly  it  was  nearly  a  “canter.”  In  her  wake 
came  several  others,  including  the  head  of 
the  roost.  They  were  my  business  flock 
of  Black  Giants.  This  breed  of  poultry 
was  but  slightly  known  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood.  We  were  so  fascinated  by  their 
large,  well  proportioned  bodies  that  we 
were  determined  to  try  our  luck.  So  we 
became  owners  of  seven  hens,  mostly 
two  years  old.  and  “Old  Sam,”  then  head 
of  the  flock.  Few  neighbors  were  in  favor 
of  our  investment.  Discouragements  such 
as  poor  layers,  slow  to  mature,  dark  flesh, 
and  hard  to  dress  for  market  were  offered 
as  free  advice.  We  have  proved  these 
beliefs  to  be  untrue  ! 

These  seven  hens  averaged  six  eggs  per 
day  all  Summer.  They  were  fed  laying 
mash,  with  added  meat  scraps,  cracked 
and  whole  corn,  plenty  of  fresh  water, 
and  oyster  shells.  A  large  range  was 
afforded  them. 

We  set  20  eggs  which  finally  left  us 
with  14  chickens  in  the  Fall.  The  young 
roosters  weighed  8  lbs.  in  October, 
batched  May  IS.  “Old  Sam”  made  some¬ 
one  a  good  Thanksgiving  dinner,  weighing 
12  lbs.  He  was  replaced  by  a  young  pure¬ 
bred  from  another  flock.. 

This  year  we  have"  11  hens  and  23 
chicks,  nearly  two  weeks  old.  These  were 
hatched  in  an  incubator,  and  we  have  50 
eggs  now  set  under  It.  I.  Bed  hens.  It 
seems  to  be  an  unusual  characteristic  of 
the  Jersey  Giant  hen  seldom  to  become 
broody.  We  have  had  no  setting  hens 
during  our  year  of  experience. 

The  Jersey  Giants  must  be  properly 
fed  and  cared  for,  in  order  to  respond  to 
one’s  expectations.  Is  this  not  the  truth 
in  any  breed  of  poultry,  or  in  any  thing 
upon  the  farm?  I  believe  too  many  peo¬ 
ple  expect  a  100  per  cent  result  from  50 
per  cent  care. 

We  are  working  for  a^  strong,  vigorous 
breed,  and  by  increasing  the  flock  grad¬ 
ually,  from  the  best  stock,  I  am  sure  we 
may  accomplish  this  aim.  mbs.  a.  w.  y. 

New  York. 


Poor  Hatch 

I  have  had  three  incubators  going  with 
040  egsrs,  kept  the  right  consistency  of 
heat,  103  degrees,  and  candled  the  eggs 
on  the  fourteenth  day,  and  out  of  that 
amount  only  hatched  about  270  chicks. 
I  notice  that  the  eggs  were  fertile  and 
hat  they  were  pipped,  but  the  chicks 
could  not  get  out  of  the  shells.  Do  you 
know  whether  I  did  not  have  enough 
moisture  in  the  cellar  where  I  had  them? 
Do  not  have  any  furnace  heat  and  have 
placed  burlap  bags  under  the  incubators 
and  sprinkled  them,  but  if  possible  would 
like  to  overcome  this  trouble  before  I 
place  another  hatch  going.  Also  had  the 
best  oil  for  the  lamps,  cleaned  them 
every  day  and  kept  them  filled  C.  J.  F. 

The  question  as  to  why  so  many  fully 
developed  chicks  die  in  the  shell  when 
nearly  ready  to  hatch  is  one  that  has 
interested  poultrymen  ever  since  incu¬ 
bators  came  into  general  use.  Such  losses 
have  been  ascribed  to  about  everything 
connected  with  artificial  hatching  without 
finding  any  one  thing  that  can  be  held 
responsible.  Of  course  any  occurrence 
during  the  hatch  that  could  sufficiently 
weaken  the  embryos,  such  as  prolonged 
chilling  or  overheating,  might  be  respon¬ 
sible  in  a  given  case,  but,  where  there 
has  been  no  serious  mismanagement,  the 
cause  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere 
and  it  should  probably  be  found  in  the 
majority  of  instances  in  the  condition 
and  care  of  the  breeding  flock.  _  Eggs 
will  not  hatch  unless  the  embryo  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  sufficient  vigor,  not  only  to 
reach  full  development  but  to  break  its 
way  out  of  the  shell,  and  this  vigor  is 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  hen  laying  the 
egg  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  The  con¬ 
ditions  that  insure  good  hatches,  then, 
may  originate  in  the  fall  previous  to  the 
setting  of  the  eggs  and  continue  through 
the  Winter.  Everything  should  be  done 
to  conserve  the  vitality  of  the  breeders, 
that  they  may  pass  this  vitality  on.  A 
recent  discovery  is  that  cod  liver  oil  fed 
to  the  breeders  through  the  Winter  is 
very  helpful  in  this  matter,  but  there  is 
no  one  thing  responsible  for  poor  hatches 
and  a  search  for  their  causes  must  go 
back  through  all  conditions  and  opera¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  attempt  to 
produce  chicks  by  artificial  methods. 

M.  B.  D. 


Essentials  in  Chick  Ration 

Is  it  essential  for  healthy,  profitable 
chicks  to  be  fed  whole  or  sour  milk. 
Could  I  expect  to  raise  1,000  R.  I.  Reds 
to  maturity  without  milk  in  diet. 

Towners,  N.  Y.  M.  D.  J. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  one  food  that  is 
absolutely  essential  in  the  rearing  of 
young  chicks.  If  I  were  to  pick  out  one 
that  I  thought  nearest  to  it,  I  should 
probably  select  corn,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  chicks  could  be  raised  to  healthy 
and  vigorous  maturity  without  any  corn 
or  corn  products  in  their  rations.  My 
personal  opinion  is  that  whole  wheat  has 
been  much  over  stressed  as  a  needed  food 


for  chicks  and  mature  fowls  and  that  it 
can  profitably  be  dispensed  with  when 
high  in  price  as  compared  with  yellow 
corn.  Wheat  bran  and  middlings,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  more  nearly  indispensable  in 
chick  rearing  and  the  feeding  of  mature 
birds. 

The  general  use  of  milk  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  feeding  of  young  chicks 
is  a  comparatively  recent  procedure,  and 
the  use  of  the  dry  milk  products  is  more 
recent  still.  Milk,  either  in  liquid  form 
or  dry,  seems  to  possess  virtues  that  no 
other  food  does  and,  if  the  commercial 
mixtures  contain  enough  of  it,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  feeding  other  milk  in  ad¬ 
dition.  Yes,  you  could  raise  R.  I.  Reds 
without  milk  in  any  form  but  a  growing 
mash  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  dried 
milk  in  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  one  with 
a  small  amount  or  none.  M.  B.  D. 


My  Pinfeathering  Machine 

I  notice  on  page  732  a  request  for 
methods  for  removing  the  feathers  and 
pinfeathers  from  chickens  “with  neat¬ 
ness  and  dispatch,”  so  I  will  give  our 
method. 

We  usually  keep  our  poultry  without 
food  or  water  from  15  to  18  hours  before 
killing,  this  allows  the  crop  to  get  empty 
and  the  carcasses  have  a  better  appear¬ 
ance.  When  ready  to  kill,  we  hang  the 
bird  head  down  by  looping  a  cord  around 
both  legs  and  suspend  it  from  a  hook  in 
the  ceiling,  this  cord  is  long  enough  so 
that  the  bird's  head  will  be  about  waist 
high,  this  I  find  is  the  most  convenient 
height  for  me  to  work. 

Holding  the  bird’s  mouth  open  with  the 
left  hand,  with  a  sharp,  slender  knife 
blade  we  cut  the  veins  in  the  bird’s  throat, 
this  is  done  by  a  cut  across  the  inside  of 
the  throat,  then  the  point  of  the  knife 
blade  is  thrust  into  the  spine  at  the  base 
of  the  brain  and  is  removed  with  a  slight¬ 
ly  drawing  cut  which  opens  into  the  base 
of  the  brain.  When  the  point  of  the 
blade  enters  the  spine  or  brain  the  bird 
usually  gives  a  convulsive  jerk,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  a  slight  squawk. 

If  this  is  properly  done  the  feathers 
will  loosen  so  that  they  can  be  fairly 
scraped  off  and  the  skin  will  not  be  torn 
at  all.  Where  the  bird  has  few  pin¬ 
feathers  it  is  a  short  job  and  you  have  a 
fine  looking  carcass  into  the  bargain. 

When  sorting  out  our  birds  to  kill  we 
look  for  pinfeathers  and  if  we  find  large 
quantities  of  them  we  keep  the  bird  for 
a  few  weeks  longer.  We  begin  picking  as 
soon  as  the  knife  is  removed  from  the 
brain  and  when  working  alone  I  grasp  the 
bird's  head  with  my  left  hand,  in  this 
way  preventing  the  throwing  of  the  blood 
around,  while  I  strip  the  feathers  with 
my  right.  The  ease  of  picking  depends 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  knife  thrust  into 
the  spine  and  the  first  attempts  will  not 
always  be  successful  but  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  will  enable  any  one  to  get  the  desired 
results  nearly  every  time. 

This  method  is  the  fastest  and  gives  the 
best-looking  carcasses  of  any  that  I  have 
seen  and  poultry  dressed  in  this  way  will 
keep  much  better  than  any  that  has  been 
scalded.  H.  L.  s. 

Maine. 

News  from  Southern 
Michigan 

The  farmers  in  this  community  are  all 
rejoicing  over  the  warm  Spring  rain  that 
is  falling  so  quietly.  It  has  been  nearly 
two  weeks  since  we  had  rain.  That  gave 
the  oats  enough  moisture  to  come  up,  but 
dried  so  quickly  they  seemed  to  stand 
still.  That  storm  was  cyclonic  in  spots 
nearby.  It  completely  wrecked  a  garage 
north  of  us,  and  at  a  country  village  east 
it  took  the  roof  off  the  grist  mill,  some 
of  the  flying  timber  so  seriously  injuring 
a  man  that  he  has  since  died. 

Early  cherries  and  peaches  and  the 
crabapple  are  in  bloom.  We  are  using- 
rhubarb  and  green  onions  and  began  cut¬ 
ting  asparagus  last  week.  I  know  of  no 
early  Spring  vegetable  more  delicious 
than  that,  and  it  can  be  had  with  so  lit¬ 
tle  effort  after  the  bed  is  once  established. 
The  man  of  the  house  set  out  50  two-year- 
old  Conover’s  Colossal  roots  18  years  ago. 
I  think  about  35  of  them  grew.  Last 
year  we  served  seven  families  from  that 
bed.  Not  continuously,  of  course,  but  all 
had  at  least  one  generous  supply. 

Most  farmers  have  their  plowing  pret¬ 
ty  well  along.  For  several  nights  after 
supper  we  could  hear  the  hum  of  the 
nearest  tractor.  Everything  is  hurry  and 
hustle  with  the  season  so  backward. 
Early  potatoes  are  planted  and  gardens 
partly  planted.  The  date  for  corn  plant¬ 
ing  will  soon  be  here.  May  24,  and  all 
are  hoping  the  soil  will  be  really  warm 
by  that  time. 

Indoors,  housecleaning  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  It  kept  cold  so  late  I  put  off 
starting,  and  when  I  did  begin,  the  bed¬ 
ding  nearly  got  caught  in  a  snowstorm. 
I  like  best  to  wait  until  it  is  warm 
enough  to  let  the  fires  out,  open  doors  and 
windows  wide,  have  gentle  breezes  and 
a  warm  sun,  and  fill  the  line  with  quilts 
and  comforters  and  let  them  hang  all 
day. 

Our  school  closed  last  Friday  with  a 
program  in  the  evening,  preceded  by  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  for  Parent-Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  ice  cream  and  cake,  which  is 


what  the  children  always  look  forward 
to  on  the  last  day.  In  April  we  had  been 
invited  to  take  our  P.  T.  A.  work  to  the 
adjoining  district  on  the  north.  The  roads 
were  a  bottomless  pit,  in  spots,  but  there 
was  a  good  turnout.  The  evening  of  May 
1,  that  district  came  down  here  with  a 
nice  program. 

Yesterday,  about  4  P.  M.,  I  started 
with  a  fresh  drink  to  the  man,  who  was 
plowing  just  north  of  the  barn.  When  I 
came  in  sight  nothing  to  be  seen  but  one 
horse  lying  clown  in  harness,  by  the  plow. 
On  the  run  I  went  to  the  barn.  He  said 
the  horse  began  to  paw  and  groan  and 
dropped  down  right  there.  I  came  to  the 
house  on  the  run  to  phone  the  veterinary. 
Could  I  get  central?  No,  indeed.  And 
nobody  else  between  us  and  town.  Then 
I  got  the  next  neighbor,  on  the  other  side. 
She  couldn't  get  central  either.  Back  I 
went  to  the  barn.  He  had  the  sick  one  in 
and  unharnessed  by  that  time.  He  came 
in  and  tried  the  phone,  with  no  better 
luck.  So  said  we  would  drive  the  six 
miles  after  the  doctor.  Out  on  the  road 
the  car  bumped  along — we  wondered  what 
was  wrong — on  the  hill  we  stopped  to 
inspect  and  found  a  flat  tire.  A  tack 
with  a  washer  had  been  picked  up  on  the 
trip  before,  likely.  Just  a  few  steps 
down  the  other  side  of  the  hill  lives  a 
good  neighbor,  who  helped  do  the  neces¬ 
sary  changing  and  pumping,  so  we  got 
away  in  about  half  the  time  we  ordi¬ 
narily  would.  The  horse  is  better  today, 
for  which  we  are  very  grateful. 

WOLVERINE  WIFE. 

Gratiot  County,  Mich. 


Notes  from  Steuben  County, 
N.  Y. 

It  must  look  to  several  men  in  our  com¬ 
munity  like  a  favorable  time  to  purchase 
a  fax-m,  seeing  that  more  farms  have 
changed  hands  this  Spring  than  in  several 
years  before,  and  at  fairly  remunerative 
prices.  Of  course  some  of  these  farms 
brought  less  than  they  cost  pex-haps  20 
years  ago,  but  then  the  owner  could  af¬ 
ford  to  tokenless  owing  to  the  cash  re¬ 
turns  received  in  the  period.  One  farmer 
had  let  his  farm  for  seven  years  and 
had  grown  old  and  unable  to  return  to  it 
when  the  tenant,  could  remain  no  longer, 
so  he  sold  on  an  offer  by  a  man  who  was 
willing  to  give  $250  less  than  his  asking 
price.  It  seemed  like  a  forced  sale  as  he 
could  neither  work  the  farm  nor  let  it. 
But  it  does  seem  like  a  revival  in  farming 
intei-ests  to  have  $4,000  farms  pass  off  to 
men  who  have  been  living  in  town  and 
are  wishing  for  a  place  back  on  a  farm. 

A  little  different  case  is  that  of  a  farm 
of  57  acres  that  a  man  bought  for  $800. 
It  had  been  unworked  for  some  years, 
and  was  grown  up  to  various  weeds'  and 
grasses,  also  small  bushes  in  places.  There 
are  seven  acres  of  second-growth  timber 
which  is  thrifty  and  useful  for  fxxel  or 
building  purposes.  Under  the  present 
ownership  the  farm  will  soon  come  back 
to  its  original  productive  state,  and  may 
surpass  it. 

Another  opportunity  is  that  of  a  farm 
of  130  aci-es  which  is  offex-ed  for  $800. 
It  is  hill  land — just  suited  to  potatoes 
when  brought  back  to  condition.  Often 
such  farms  that  have  been  tenant-worked 
for  a  period  of  time  have  only  the  upper 
three  or  foxxr  inches  of  soil  in  a  depleted 
condition.  So,  if  the  plow  is  let  down  an 
inch  or  two,  good  soil  can  be  brought  to 
the  surface  and  aerated.  This  semi-virgin 
soil  contains  just  the  elements  for  giving 
a  good  start  to  clover,  perhaps  without 
lime.  Of  course  it  is  better  to  use  lime 
at  seeding  time  and  thus  insure  a  good 
stand  of  the  legxxme.  Human  nature  seeks 
for  a  change,  and  a  man  who  has  been 
living  in  town  where  employment  is 
dubious  at  best  but  the  high  cost  of 
living  is  never  in  doxibt,  is  many  times 
anxioxxs  to  come  back  to  the  farm,  and 
one  of  these  cheap  farms  is  just  the  place 
for  him. 

A  new  idea  has  presented  itself  in  the 
heavy  snowfall  of  April  29  and  30.  Al- 
thoxxgh  only  14  inches  deep  the  body  was 
as  heavy  as  three  times  the  depth  of  light 
snow  would  have  been.  A  man  said  this 
heavy  material  would  help  grass  lands  by 
pressing  the  upheaved  plants  back  in  the 
ground.  Nature  has  ways  of  healing  ap¬ 
parent  damage  done  by  an  open  Winter. 

New  York.  c.  m.  drake. 


A  paying  flock 
for  next  fall 

Buy  Kerr’s  baby  chicks  now  and  have 
pullets  with  a  fine  laying  inheritance 
ready  for  Fall  and  Winter  laying.  Chicks 
have  same  blood  lines  as  hens  making  the 
great  records  in  leading  eastern  laying 
contests. 


Shipments  Tuesday ,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  of  each  week 

NEW  LOW  PRICES— Effective  June  4th 


No.  of 

White 

Barred 

R.  I. 

White 

chicks 

Leghorns 

Rocks 

Reds 

Rocks 

25 

- $3.00 

$3.50 

$3.75 

$3.75 

50 

....  5.00 

6.50 

7.00 

7.00 

100 

....  9.00 

12.00 

13.00 

13.00 

500 

....42.50 

57.50 

62.50 

62.50 

1,000 

.... S5.00 

110.00 

120.00 

120.00 

For  Special  Matings  add  3c  ] 

per  chick  to  above 

prices. 

Write  for  prices  on 

blood-tested  stock. 

Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  25%  deposit  required  with 
order;  balance  two  weeks  before  shipment.  Send 
full  remittance  for  quick  shipment.  Send  money 
order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter.  Kerr’s 
illustrated  Chick  Book  sent  free  on  request. 


KERR  CH1CKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  9 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


$49.00  Buys  This 
8x8  Ft.  “Amherst”  House 

Complete  with  windows,  ventilating  shutters, 
roosts,  nests  and  dropping  boards  and  roofing 
materials.  Shipped  in  sections,  ready  to  put 
up.  Better  and  cheaper  than  home  made. 

Free  Catalog  shows  and  describes  many 
other  designs,  including  Pigeon  Houses,  Rab¬ 
bit  Hutches  and  Dog  Kennels.  Write  today. 
E.  C.  YOUNG  CO., 

85  Depot  Street,  Randolph,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 


1  O  1 0 -  WEEK-OLD 

A  V/U  BARRED  ROCK 

PULLETS 

FOR  JUNE  DELIVERY 
A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


CHICKS 


From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  June  Prices,  Per  100 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns .  $  8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks..  10.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  10.00 

Light  Mixed,  S7;  Heavy .  8.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots.  100*, 
prepaid  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Millerstown.  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  Ro.  3 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  ‘15  60  100 

S.  C.  lteds . $2.75  $5.00  f9.no 

Barred  Rocks...  2.75  5.00  9.00 

White  Leghorns..  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  J.OO 

500  lots,  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  I.ACYEil  •  McALISTEltYILLE,  FA. 


CHICK- Leghorns,  $10-100;  W.  Leghorns, 
$8-100:  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $9-100; 
White  Rocks,  $12-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light,  $7.  May 
prices.  100* live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  postage, 
Circular  free.  JACOB  MEHOXO,  Box  2.  McAiiutervillo,  Pa. 


fliirif C  LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 
tnltM  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

$8.00  and  $10.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  S9. 00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . $8.00  per  100 

100*  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  R.  R.  3.  Millerstown.  Pa. 


n  SINGLE  COMB  O 

AvHODE  ISLAND  REDO 


from  White  Diarrhea. 

—  -  _  Heavy  (production.  Feb. 

Hatched  Pullets,  $1 .50.  Started  Chicks,  3  weeks,  36c. 
Baby  Chicks— NOW— 25,  $4.00;  50,  $7.75.  100  up,  15c. 
ASCUTNEY  FARMS  ItN-10  llartluiid,  Vt. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-Hollywood  Strain.  N.  Y.  State  Certified. 
Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P. 

PULLETS,  10-Weeks-Old,  $1.00  each. 

On  free  range.  Now  ready  for  delivery. 

MILTON  P.  PHILLIPS  Successor  to 

Box  422,  Mottituck,  N.  Y.  Arthur  H.  Penny 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  Ptolo  week  oufpufc 

Write  for  prices.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Friendship,  N.  ». 


fUTp  If  C  7_  UP  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan.,  Leg.,  Mixed. 
VrAlUvIVrJ,  4  L  U 1  Free  range.  Del.  guar.  Catalog 
Prices.  LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Boa  50,  Millerstown.  Pa. 


GUINEAS — HATCHING  EGGS— Both  White  and  Pearl, 
$1 .50  setting.  S.  A,  EVEltETT,  R.  D.  l.Ucwington. Ji.J. 


BLOOD-TESTED  STATE-CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


These  are  specialty  bred  chicks  from  select  Wene  matings,  the  finest  quality  obtainable.  25 
Chicks,  $3.25;  50  for  $0.25;  100  for  $11.50  and  500  for  $55. 

BLOOD-TESTED  BARRED  ROCKS,  WH.  ROCKS,  WH.  WYANDOTTES  AND  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS,  25  for  $3.50;  50  for  $0.50;  100  for  $12.50  and  500  for  $G0. 

SPECIAL  CROSS  WH.  WYANDOTTES-WH.  ROCKS  from  blood-tested  matings,  extra  good  for 
broilers  and  roasters  only  $3.25  for  25;  $0.25  for  50:  $11.50  for  100  and  $55  for  500. 

ALL  SHIPMENTS  POSTPAID,  SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  10  and  12  weeks  old.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  20.— On  the  first  of 
next  month  the  offices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Motor  Vehicles  will  begin  the  task  of  re¬ 
newing  more  than  2,000,000  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  driving  licenses. 

On  or  before  July  1,  1928,  the  licenses 
of  all  operators  and  chauffeurs  must  be 
renewed.  The  new  «law.  which  will  be¬ 
come  effective  June  1,  1928,  provides  that 
holders  of  existing  licenses.  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  “a  renewal  license  expiring  May  31, 
1929,  and  all  licenses  issued  under  this 
act  on  and  after  June  1,  1928,  shall  ex¬ 
pire  the  following  May  31.” 

The  new  law  dispenses  with  the  chauf¬ 
feurs’  badges  with  distinguishing  num¬ 
bers  heretofore  furnished  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Motor  Vehicles.  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  requiring  such  badges  to 
be  worn  by  chauffeurs  will  be  eliminated, 
as  of  June  1,  1928. — Department  of  Taxa¬ 
tion  and  Finance,  Bureau  of  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicles. 

Some  time  ago  I  answered  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Blade  and  Ledger,  of  the 
Pearl  Garment  Co.,  New  York,  to  make 
dresses  at  $2.25  a  dozen,  goods  and 
all  material  furnished.  They  wrote  back 
asking  for  $1.50  as  good  faith,  which  I 
sent  them.  They  sent  me  a  sample ;  when 
completed  to  keep  sample  and  write  for 
further  instructions  which  I  did.  They 
asked  $7  for  a  deposit  on  two  dozen 
dresses  which  were  to  be  furnished  free.  I 
was  to  keep  the  sample  for  my  $1.50 
which  is  an  ordinary  piece  of  cheesecloth 
with  some  gaudy  colors  painted  on  it, 
worth  about  10  or  15  cents  for  dusting 
cloth.  Now  I  am  a  poor  woman  anxious 
to  make  some  money  honestly  so  I  thought 
their  advertisement  sounded  good,  but  I 
guess  there  is  a  sucker  bo’rn  every  minute. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  H. 

This  is  the  regular  experience  of  women 
who  fall  for  the  alluring  advertisements 
of  the  work-at-liome  frauds.  The  pub- 
lishers  printing  such  advertisements 
should  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  helping  rob  worthy  women  of  even 
small  amounts. 

On  May  3  an  agent  of  the  Chicago  Por¬ 
trait  Company  called  here.  He  said  he 
was  not  selling  anything  but  was  just  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  showed  us  his  sample  por¬ 
traits,  and  I  went  to  my  work.  Then  he 
got  my  wife  to  draw  a  card  from  his  box. 
He  said  it  entitled  her  to  a  free  portrait 
and  $15  on  another.  The  regular  price 
was  $30  each.  So  he  got  her  to  sign  for 
two  portraits  to  be  delivered  for  $15  with 
frames  extra.  The  frames  are  optional. 
We  wrote  them  the  next  day  to  cancel  the 
order.  Yesterday  we  received  their  reply 
refusing  to  cancel  it  as  the  order  has  a 
clause  in  it  which  says  “Not  subject  to 
countermand.”  Do  you  think  they  can 
collect  since  we  notified  them  before  they 
had  time  to  do  any  work?  R.  w.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  non-cancellable  clause  in  the  con¬ 
tract  means  nothing.  No  contract  is  can¬ 
cellable  without  the  consent  of  both  par¬ 
ties  to  it.  This  woman’s  signature  to  the 
contract  was  secured  by  deceptive  meth¬ 
ods  ;  $15  is  the  regular  price  for  the  two 
pictures  and  the  company  does  not  expect 
more  in  any  instance.  The  drawing  of  a 
card  or  lucky  envelope  is  a  rank  decep¬ 
tion  to  lead  women  to  believe  that  they 
are  getting  something  for  nothing.  It  is 
on  a  par  with  the  puzzle  schemes  and  the 
lucky  card  which  entitles  the  holder  to  a 
“free  lot.”  This  husband  and  wife  have 
no  moral  responsibility  in  an  order  se¬ 
cured  by  such  a  deception.  And  it  would 
be  interesting  to  watch  the  Chicago  Por¬ 
trait  Company  going  before  a  court  to  en¬ 
force  such  a  contract.  The  couple  will 
no  doubt  be  threatened  by  collection 
agencies,  lawyers,  etc.,  but  we  have  no 
record  of  any  portrait  concern  operating 
on  such  lines  going  into  court  to  collect 
a  claim.  We  have  heard  of  cases  where 
the  parties  signing  orders  wrere  threatened 
they  would  be  put  in  jail  if  they  did  not 
pay  for  pictures  when  presented.  Only 
children  can  be  frightened  by  such  a  buga¬ 
boo.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  time  and  again 
warned  the  public  regarding  the  tactics  of 
portrait  agents  generally  and  the  agents 
of  Chicago  Portrait  Company  in  particu¬ 
lar. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  obtaining 
check  for  me  from  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company.  I  don’t  know  why  the 
railroads  are  so  hard  to  get  settlements 
out  of ;  they  can’t  help  but  know’  it  is 
driving  shippers  to  using  trucks  whenever 
we  can.  Thank  you  again,  and  I  assure 
you  I  will  always  speak  a  good  word  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  a.  c.  b. 

Maryland. 

This  is  a  claim  that  was  entered  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  has  been  hanging  fire.  The 


railroad  company  threw  the  responsibility 
on  the  consignee  and  refused  to  pay  the 
claim,  but  wre  insisted  that  they  must  re¬ 
check  the  records  and  finally  convinced 
the  railroad  that  the  responsibility  was 
theirs.  It  would  have  been  just  as  easy 
to  pay  it  in  the  beginning  as  it  is  seven 
months  afterwards.  The  shippers  carry 
all  the  loss  and  the  railroad  delays  simply 
add  to  it  until  the  shippers  are  using 
other  means  of  transportation  wherever 
possible. 

I  have  sold  a  number  of  suits  for  the 
Lucky  Strike  Tailoring  Co.,  821  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City.  Sometime  ago  I 
sold  one  of  their  suits  to  a  neighbor.  The 
suit  was  of  very  poor  quality  and  not  at 
all  as  measured.  Naturally  the  customer 
was  not  pleased,  and  asked  to  have  his 
money  returned.  I  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded  to  my  customers,  and 
I  will  refund  it  if  this  company  doesn’t. 
They,  however,  wish  to  force  one  of  these 
suits  oil  him,  and  repeatedly  refuse  to 
give  his  money  back.  I  am  sorry  they 
take  this  attitude,  but  I  will  not  allow 
them  to  force  one  of  their  suits  on  this 
man  against  his  wishes.  R.  A.  G. 

Virginia. 

The  Lucky  Strike  Tailoring  Co.  guaran¬ 
tee  satisfaction  but  interpret  the  guar¬ 
antee  as  meaning  it  will  alter  or  replace 
unsatisfactory  suits,  but  will  not  make 
refund  of  money.  It  is  well  to  have  it 
clearly  understood  by  prospective  agents 
of  this  concern  as  well  as  the  prospective 
purchasers  of  the  suits.  Cheap  suits  or¬ 
dered  through  agents,  rarely  prove  any 
bargain — and  we  have  many  cases  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  such  as  the  above. 

I  am  enclosing  you  criculars  of  the 
Radium  Ore  Revigorator  Co.,  wdiich  I  wish 
you  would  investigate  and  let  me  know 
if  there  is  anything  to  this  business.  As 
I  am  told,  the  price  of  this  jar  is  $35.  A 
couple  of  relatives  of  mine  who  are  along 
in  years  are  thinking  of  investing  in  one 
of  them  to  improve  their  health.  This  is 
quite  a  sum  for  these  people  to  invest  and 
they  cannot  afford  to  lose  it  on  some  fake. 

New  York.  F.  R.  Q. 

This  “revigorater”  is  described  as  an 
ornamental  stone  water  container  which 
has  been  lined  with  a  patented  composi¬ 
tion  of  radio-active  ores.  This  water  con¬ 
tainer  is  supposed  to  change  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  water  giving  it  health  giv¬ 
ing  qualities.  It  is  claimed  that  those 
drinking  the  water  from  these  contain¬ 
ers  will  have  more  pep,  greater  vitality 
and  better  health.  It  sounds  almost  like 
a  patent  medicine  advertisement !  One 
recommendation  in  this  circular  describ¬ 
ing  this  wonderful  water  container  is  that 
those  seeking  health  drink  eight  glasses 
of  water  a  day.  To  this  advice  we  hearti¬ 
ly  subscribe.  Few  of  us  drink  sufficient 
water  to  carry  off  the  poisons  of  the 
body.  We  believe  anyone  who  will  adopt 
the  practice  of  drinking  eight  glasses  of 
pure  water  a  day  will  note  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  whether  the  water  is  drawn  from 
one  of  these  patented  water  containers 
or  not.’  The  eight  glasses  of  water  a  day 
is  one  portion  of  the  literature  to  which 
we  heartily  subscribe.  That  the  stone 
water  container  adds  any  medicinal  value 
to  the  water,  we  can  find  no  sound  basis 
for  accepting. 

Several  weeks  ago  we  made  several 
shipments  of  eggs  to  Jacobson  &  Co.,  7 
Harrison  St.,  New  York  City,  and  up  un¬ 
til  the  present  time  we  have  been  unable 
to  hear  from  them.  If  it  is  possible  for 
you  to  do  so  we  would  thank  you  to  ad¬ 
vise  us  as  to  these  people,  and  if  they  are 
worth  anything,  and  if  they  are  still  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  above  address.  s.  &  M. 

Virginia. 

We  fear  the  Virginia  shippers  will  be 
obliged  to  charge  the  shipments  to  Jacob¬ 
son  &  Co.  up  to  experience.  The  firm  had 
no  financial  responsibility  while  as  usual 
furnished  bank  reference.  Jacobson  only 
had  desk  room  at  the  address  given  and  has 
now  disappeared  and  cannot  be  located. 
We  have  claims  from  a  number  which  we 
see  no  prospect  of  idealizing  upon.  It  is 
another  demonstration  of  the  unwisdom 
of  shipping  to  any  house  without  inves¬ 
tigating  its  responsibility  and  standing. 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  Chicago  Motor  Training  Corpora¬ 
tion,  1916  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.? 
They  advertise  a  course  in  automobile 
work  by  mail  for  $97.50,  and  send  a 
money  back  agreement.  R.  b.  r. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  believe  that  automobile 
mechanics  can  be  taught  by  mail.  The 
mails  are  filled  with  advertising  matter 
of  such  correspondence  propositions, 
many  publications  advertise  them  but  in 
the  interest  of  its  readers  The  R.  N.-Y. 
refuses  all  advertising  of  correspondence 
instructions. 


The  Bean  Crop  Is  a  Problem 

Wyoming,  N.  Y..  farmers  are  still  fac¬ 
ing  the  bean  crop  problem,  and  presum¬ 
ably  farmers  in  the  adjoining  counties 
are  in  the  same  condition.  The  problem 
of  getting  the  bean  crop  back  to  the  plane 
it  occupied  a  score  of  years  ago  is  un¬ 
solved  and  agriculturists  are  still  grop¬ 
ing  for  an  answer. 

A  decrease  in  yield,  disease,  insect  pests 
and  weather  conditions  are  some  of  the 
factors  of  this  problem.  With  all  of 
these  obstacles  standing  before  the  bean 
crop,  it  is  not  a  surprise  that  farmers  say 
there  is  no  money  in  raising  beans.  This 
is  not  the  attitude  taken  by  all  of  the 
farmers,  but  many  of  them  concur  that 
the  yield  has  fallen  off.  Of  course,  prices 
are  higher  than  20  years  ago,  but  even 
then  a  farmer  is  losing  money  if  he 
figures  in  the  cost  of  his  labor  and  horse 
labor. 

Many  farmers  express  the  opinion  that 
the  continual  raising  of  beans  has  ex¬ 
hausted  the  soil  of  the  properties  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  growth  of  this  crop.  They 
advocate  the  discontinuation  of  bean 
growing  for  a  few  years  in  order  to  give 
the  soil  a  chance  to  recoup  its  lost 
properties.  While  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  this  is  the  factor  that  has  thrown 
the  bean  crop  out  of  control,  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  average  yield  has  de¬ 
creased. 

A  score  of  years  ago,  and  even  a  decade 
ago.  yields  of  30  bushels  to  the  acre  were 
not  infrequent.  Now  a  yield  of  20  bushels 
is  considered  good,  and  a  yield  of  15 
bushels  a  fair  crop.  The  average  for 
Wyoming  County  is  around  10  bushels  to 
the  acre.  When  the  cost  of  the  seed,  the 
cost  of  thrashing  and  the  labor  costs  are 
totaled  it  can  be  seen  that  the  farmer 
needs  more  than  10  or  12  bushels  to  the 
acre  if  there  is  to  be  a  profit. 

The  weather  has  probably  proved  the 
•worst  blow  to  the  bean  crop  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  In  1925  and 
1926,  unusually  .wet  weather  during  the 
harvest  periods  did  hundreds  of  [housands 
of  dollars  damage.  Last  Fall  was  nor¬ 
mal  and  not  much  difficulty  was  experi¬ 
enced  from  the  weather  during  the  har¬ 
vest  period,  but  a  spell  of  rainy  weather 
early  last  Summer  gave  the  snails  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  some  damage.  Wet 
weather  is  also  ideal  for  the  starting  and 
spread  of  anthracnose.  However,  the 
weather  cannot  be  controlled  and  so  this 
factor  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  im¬ 
provement. 

Diseases  and  insect  pests  take  their 
share  of  the  profits  from  the  bean  crop. 
Snails  are  the  worst  pests,  and  even 
their  appearance  depends  on  the  weather. 
Warm,  dry  weather  is  a  good  enemy  of 
the  snail,  while  a  cold,  rainy  period  when 
the  beans  are  first  coming  up  proves  ideal 
for  the  snail  to  get  in  his  work. 

Anthracnose  is  the  dreaded  disease. 
This  disease  can  blight  a  field  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  leaves  turn  brown,  the  pods 
become  spotted  and  the  whole  plant  be¬ 
comes  shriveled,  and  by  harvest  time  the 
plant  has  died,  or  as  the  case  usually  is, 
a  stub  of  a  plant  with  a  few  small  pods 
is  left  standing.  Some  varieties  are  re¬ 
sistant  to  anthracnose,  particularly  the 
Perry  marrow  and  the  California  red  kid¬ 
ney,  the  latter  commonly  termed  “Cali¬ 
fornia  Reds.” 

The  Perry  marrow  is  a  new  variety, 
and  is  probably  not  very  widely  known 
outside  of  Wyoming  County  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  It  was  developed  at  a  State 
bean  laboratory  which  was  maintained  at 
Perry  for  two  years  about  a  decade  ago. 
The  seed  that  was  procured  was  given  to 
a  few  prominent  farmers  with  the  result 
that  the  seed  is  now  beginning  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  commercial  quantities.  The  Per¬ 
ry  marrow  is  a  good  yielder  and  resistant 
to  anthracnose.  That  is  one  answer  to 
the  bean  problem. 

In  the  past  10  or  12  years,  several  va¬ 
rieties  of  beans  have  held  the  spotlight  at 
different  times,  this  popularity  depending, 
for  the  most  part,  on  prices,  the  manner 
of  growth  and  susceptibility  to  disease. 
For  a  time  the  Canadian  marrow  was  uni¬ 
versally  popular.  This  variety  gave  way 
to  the  common  red  kidney  and  the  white 
kidney.  Two  or  three  years  ago  it  was 
the  Nova  Scotia  marrow,  and  now  it  is 
till  Perry  marrow  and  the  California 
Red.  Mediums  have  always  had  a  good 
following  because  they  are  good  yielders. 
Yellow  eyes  and  pea  beans  are  becoming 
less  and  less  popular  each  year. 

When  the  California  Reds  were  first  in¬ 
troduced  into  Wyoming  County,  they  were 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  farmers.  They 
proved  resistant  to  anthracnose  and  the 
seed  was  as  large  as  the  common  red 
kidney.  Even  this  variety  disappointed 
the  growers  eventually  because  the  seed 
will  not  remain  blight  resistant  only  for 
one  year  and  the  seed  also  becomes  much 
smaller  the  second  year.  The  only  way 
of  combating  this  is  to  bring  the  seed 
into  New  York  State  each  year. 

The  bean  crop  is  probably  the  most 
talked-of  crop  in  Wyoming  County,  and 
its  decrease  in  yield  has  presented  a  vexa¬ 
tious  problem.  Many  farmers  have  de¬ 
creased  their  bean  acreage,  and  are  grow¬ 
ing  canning  crops,  principally  peas  and 
sweet  corn.  Good  money  was  made  from 
these  crops  the  first  few  years,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  the  canning  com¬ 
panies  and  the  farmers  disagreed.  Prices 
were  not  high  enough  and  some  of  the 
farmers  declared  that  the  grading  was 
not  done  correctly.  Last  year  a  number 
of  farmers  refused  to  cut  and"  deliver 
their  peas  to  the  canning  companies  be¬ 
cause  of  the  low  prices  and  the  alleged 
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unfair  methods  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
panies. 

So.  the  bean  crop  is  at  best  a  confused 
muddle.  The  farmer  does  not  know 
whether  or  not  to  plant  them  or  what  va¬ 
rieties  to  plant.  They  cannot  be  said  to 
be  a  very  profitable  crop,  and  last  year 
the  canning  crops  were  not  much  better. 
About  the  only  answer  to  the  question 
that  is  now  apparent  is  improved  seed 
and  better  growing  methods.  h.  b.  p. 


To  Insure  a  Good  Crop  of 
Corn 

The  first  object  to  be  considered  in 
growing  a  good  crop  of  corn  is  the  kind 
of  seed  used,  as  we  cannot  expect  a  large 
yield  of  any  crop  from  the  use  of  poor 
seed.  I  always  use  great  care  in  seed 
selection.  I  select  from  standing  stalks 
just  before  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  har¬ 
vested,  selecting  the  two  best-looking  ears 
from  stalks  producing  three  ears  or  more. 

The  next  move  is  to  plant  nothing  but 
fertile  land,  as  I  find  10  acres  of  good 
land  properly  cultivated  will  make  more 
corn  than  30  or  40  acres  not  so  fertile 
and  only  half  cultivated.  Then,  there  is 
not  one-lialf  of  the  labor  and  expense 
attached  to  cultivating  10  acres  as  com¬ 
pared  to  30  or  40.  I  use  frequent  and 
shallow  cultivation  'until  the  crop  is  laid 
by.  At  the  last  cultivation  cow  peas 
are  sown  broadcast,  to  be  turned  under 
in  the  Fall,  as  I  don’t  believe  in  taking 
everything  off  the  land  and  not  put 
anything  back. 

I  find  that  it  does  not  pay  to  plant 
too  early  simply  to  get  ahead  of  your 
neighbor.  The  very  last  of  May  or  June 
1,  is  ample  time.  In  early  planting 
there  are  several  risks  to  run,  such  as 
securing  a  proper  stand,  (which  often 
means  having  the  entire  crop  to  plant 
over),  stunted  by  cool  nights,  destruction 
by  bud-worm  and  other  insects.  I  seldom 
have  any  of  the  above  troubles  to  contend 
with  when  planted  after  the  weather  and 
ground  becomes  warm,  as  it  makes  a 
rapid  growth  from  the  start,  getting 
ahead  of  insects. 

Not  being  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  get 
ahead  of  your  next-door  neighbor  in 
planting,  saves  seed,  time,  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense,  also  with  the  assurance  of  a  much 
better  crop.  Not  only  is  this  true  with 
corn,  but  with  all  crops.  By  following 
the  above  rules,  from  15  to  20  barrels 
of  good  corn  per  acre  is  the  result. 

To  bring  poor  land  up  to  a  good  state 
of  fertilization  for  corn,  I  find  nothing 
equal  to  Crimson  clover.  Seed  it  in  earlv 
Fall  and  plow  under  in  May  for  a  green 
manure  crop.  I  have  had  land  that 
would  not  produce  two  barrels  of  corn 
per  acre,  seeded  to  Crimson  clover, 
plowed  under  three  years  in  succession, 
to  produce  from  8  to  10  barrels  per  acre. 
This  is  how  I  get  up  poor,  worn-out 
land.  The  above  proves  what  Crimson 
clover  will  do  for  poor  land  and  corn. 

Virginia.  w.  H.  iiarrison. 


Destroying  Ants 

The  one  practical  method  of  destroying 
ants  is  to  locate  the  nest  or  hill  from 
which  they  come,  and  exterminate  them 
there.  Make  an  opening  iii  the  top  of 
their  home  with  a  one-inch  rod  or  similar 
implement  and  into  this  opening  pour  two 
tablespoons  of  carbon  bisulphide,  which 
can  be  purchased  at  any  drugstore.  Close 
the  opening  tightly  with  dirt  and  within 
a  short  time  every  ant  in  the  den  or 
home  will  be  dead.  The  fumes  of  this 
drug  being  heavier  than  the  air  descend 
into  the  remote  chambers  of  the  ant  hill, 
killing  the  pests.  Do  not  use  any  fire 
for  carbon  bisulphide  is  highly  inflam¬ 
mable.  This  treatment  is  quick,  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  thorough.  Cyanogas  will  also 
kill  them  in  their  nest. 

Where  the  ants  enter  the  house,  they 
can  be  poisoned  with  tartar  emetic, 
three  grains  to  four  tablespoons  of  sugar 
or  syrup.  The  poison  is  exposed  where 
the  ants  run,  on  paper  or  flat  dishes.  This 
drug  is  a  poison,  so  it  must  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  carelessly  so  that  children  or  do¬ 
mestic  animals  will  get  at  it.  The  small 
red  ants  are  more  likely  to  be  attracted 
by  fats  than  sweets. 

Ants  may  also  be  trapped  by  soaking 
a  piece  of  cloth  or  sponge  in  sweetened 
water,  and  leaving  it  where  they  run. 
When  covered  with  the  insects,  the  trap 
may  be  dropped  quickly  into  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  A  scraped  raw  bone  will  attract 
little  red  ants  in  the  same  way.  Per¬ 
sistent  trapping  and  poisoning  will  weak¬ 
en  the  colony  seriously,  especially  as  the 
workers  will  carry  some  of  the  poison 
to  the  nest.  Ants  are  a  nuisance  in  the 
house,  but  are  even  more  objectionable  in 
the  garden,  because  of  their  habit  of 
colonizing  aphids,  and  the  possibility  of 
their  carrying  plant  diseases.  Repellents 
are  not  very  efficient  though  ground 
cloves,  used  on  pantry  shelves  or  where 
food  is  stored,  seems  to  have  some  effect 
in  driving  them  away. 
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Sells 


To  MOST 
Car  Owners 
Approached 

BRAXOLD  stops  autos  instantly  and 
noiselessly,  preventing  the  most  frequent 
accidents.  Easily  applied  to  brake  drum 
BRAXOLD  positively  renews  brake 
linings,  even  when  oil  soaked  or  glaz¬ 
ed;  making  linings  hold  better  than 
when  new.  Send  only  50c  today  for 
$1.00  demonstration  can  and  get  our 
quantity  discounts.  You  Can  Earn  Big 
Money  easily  with  BRAXOLD.  We 
\Vill  go  better  than  50-50  with  YOU  ! 

Territories  Open 

BRAXOLD  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

228  South  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


n  it  .J  U  V  35  miles  from  12nd  Street,  via 

Rockland  bounty,  H.  I.  West. Shore  R.  R.,  about  1J& 

miles  from  Stony  Point  Station  on  main  highway  with 
large  road  frontage.  6  room  Colonial  house,  line  inside, 
but  requires  paint  outside,  new  roof,  large  barn,  garage, 
chicken  coops  for  several  thousands  chickens,  incubator 
bouses  and  equipment  for  over  15,000  eggs,  a  nationally 
known  and  advertised  chicken  farm  for  over  20  years, 
owners  retiring.  Price  with  50  acres,  SI  6,000.  No  live 
stock  included.  COOK,  Tappan,  N.  T. ,  RealEstate Broker. 

ill  a  MTCn  Small  or  large  farms  in  Bergen 
WAn  I  CU  County,  N.  J.,  Rockland  and 
Orange  Counties,  N.  Y or  other  nearby  Counties.  I 
am  a  broker  anil  have  calls  for  all  sorts  of  small  and 
large  farms.  No  charge  for  listing  and  no  commission 
charged  unless  sold.  COOK,  Tappan,  N.  Y. 

jwr  m  M'T'IJ’Fk  YVild  land  with  cover  suitable  for 
V V  isl  A  Ei IF  hunting  and  desirable  to  have  a 
fishing  stream,  preferably  within  100  miles  of  New  York 
City.  COOK,  Tappan,  N.  Y.,  Broker. 

onn  I.,.  OlnaL  Camh  Fenced,  equipped  for  50  cattle. 
ZUU  Acre  ulOCK  lallll  Immediate  possession.  Price, 
$20,000.  Half  cash.  S.  FRANKLIN  WOODCOCK.  Salisbury,  Mil. 

DACT  YAIID  I  Aklll  Keep  trespassers  off.  6  cloth, 
rUvl  Iwllit  LnliU  weatherproof  “No  Trespassing” 
Signs,  printed  with  your  name,  $1 ;  large  type;  complies 
State  Lew;  prepaid.  BRINKERH0FF  PRESS,  New  Caanan,  Conn. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  HELP  estates  and  ’  *farms. 

Married  and  single.  Written  references  required.  C:ill  if 
possible.  THE  FARMERS'  BUREAU  (AGENCY)  71  West  45th  St..N.  Y.  C. 

HELP  FURNISHED  FREE  TO  EMPLOYERS— Herdsmen.  Poultrymen,  Milk¬ 
ers,  Teamsters,  Gardners.  Chauffeurs,  Couples,  Private.  Commercial 
Estates,  Etc.  LANGER'S  (Agency)  421  6th  Avenue.  New  York  City 


Wanted  to  Buy 


OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 

OWASCO  BAG  CO., Rochester,  N  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bnt  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  natnre  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feebleminded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT.  Letchworth  Village,  Tliiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Housekeeper,  middle-aged,  for  small 
boarding-house;  state  wages.  MOUNTAIN 
SIDE  FARM,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  for  general  housework,  no  laundry; 

modern  country  home;  good  wages;  permanent 
Place.  ROBIN  WOOD  FARM,  Great  Barrington, 

Mass. 

WANTED — Experienced  middle-aged  man  for 
general  farm  work,  single  and  good  milker; 
state  wages,  when  answering.  W.  L.  SMITH, 
303  Crane  Ave.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

FARMER-GARDENER  on  small  country  place; 

take  care  cow,  chickens,  gardens,  lawn,  fur¬ 
nace  and  do  any  odd  jobs  required;  all-year 
position;  must  be  sober  and  willing;  wages  $80 
month  and  board,  or  $100  month  and  use  of  cot¬ 
tage  without  board;  state  age,  nationality;  give 
references.  BOX  270,  Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

HARDENER  wanted — Experienced  gardener  with 
chauffeur’s  license  for  Westchester  estate; 
able  to  take  care  poultry  and  cows;  do  not  re¬ 
ply  without  giving  full  information  as  to  ex¬ 
perience,  age.  nationality  and  family;  house 
with  usual  privileges  furnished:  no  beginner  or 
handy  man  wanted.  ADVERTISER  4121,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Executive,  married  couple,  good 
ability  and  character  for  boys’  school;  good 
salary;  for  particulars  write  SUPT.,  Training 
School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Couple;  woman  cook,  general  house¬ 
work,  no  laundry;  man  for  houseman  and  gar¬ 
dening.  modern  farm  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER 
4133,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  (Protestant)  agricultural 
student  preferred,  on  dairy  farm  at  seashore; 
must  drive  car  and  help  milk;  wages  $ti0  per 
month  and  board.  CLOVER  RIDGE  DAIRY, 
Westerly,  R.  I. 


TARTY  thoroughly  experienced  to  raise  turkeys 
successfully  on  share  basis;  reliable,  sober,  per¬ 
manent,  steady;  best  references;  write  fully 
quickly.  ADVERTISER  4138,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

STEADY  single  man  for  general  farming  in 
West  Central  New  York ;  only  experienced, 
capable  man  desired;  wages  right;  give  particu¬ 
lars.  CHAS.  A.  RICE,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  to  work  on  chicken 
farm  on  50-50  basis.  ADVERTISER  4140,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  as  partner  on  established  chick¬ 
en  farm;  small  capital  required.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4147,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SETTLED,  white,  Protestant  woman,  good  cook, 
baker,  canning;  permanent  position  in  pri¬ 
vate  family;  no  laundry;  state  salary  expected 
and  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Answer, 
BOX  217,  Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

YVAXTED — Single  poultryman  for  farm  in 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  of  1,500  layers;  state 
age,  experience,  salary  and  give  references. 
ADVERTISER  4159,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  at  once,  married  man,  no  small  chil¬ 
dren,  as  helper  on  poultry  farm;  wife  to  help 
with  egg  packing  when  needed;  good  five-room 
house,  running  water,  electric  lights,  large  gar¬ 
den,  on  improved  road  near  Philadelphia ;  steady 
job,  good  wages  for  party  who  is  not  afraid  of 
long  hours;  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
4100,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


man  with  child:  good  home  to  the  right  party; 
Protestant;  reference  required.  AD\  ERT1 
4154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


'  anted— Poultryman,  experienced,  nanny  wiiu 
tools;  $40  month:  on  new  plant.  BOX  23. >, 
ayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  


WOMAN  for  general  housework,  good  home 
state  wages.  BOX  114,  West  Nyaek,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED,  capable,  refined  woman,  wishes 
to  help  in  country  home.  ADVERTISER  4155, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  on  milk  plant  or  butter  fac¬ 
tory  by  Danish  creamery  man;  two  years  in 
this  country;  clean,  sober,  reliable;  good  refer¬ 
ences  from  my  home  country;  speak  English; 
can  come  June  1.  ADVERTISER  415G,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Job  on  milk  route  or  as  chauffeur; 

experienced  at  farming.  L.  J.  RANKIN,  Box 
13,  YVoodeliffe  Lake,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  work  wanted.  J.  YVEDGYYOOD,  Madi¬ 
son  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  dairy  farm  manager  open  for  a 
position;  life  experience  and  training;  mar¬ 
ried,  small  family;  experienced  in  all  branches 
of  farming,  milk  production,  rotation  of  crops, 
handling  help.  etc. :  best  references  from  for- 
mer  employers.  ADY'ERTISER  4114,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN,  30  years  old,  desires  position  either  with 
herd  or  in  dairy;  10  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence;  gentleman’s  estate  preferred.  ADY'ER- 
TISER  4123,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  reliable,  clean  young 
man,  fully  experienced;  private  or  commercial; 
good  references;  available  at  once.  ADY'ER¬ 
TISER  4124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  26,  sterling  character,  no  tobacco 
or  booze;  lifetime  experience  general  farming; 
what  have  you?  give  complete  description,  all 
particulars  and  state  exact  salary  offered  or  no 
reply;  references.  BOX  53.  Berlin,  Md. 

ELDERLY  man,  good  plain  cook,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  to  cook  for  farm  help;  $75  per  month; 
maintenance  and  laundry;  good  references;  all 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4125. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUNTRY  clergyman  wants  federated  church 
work;  would-  take  circuit  of  several  different 
churches;  presents  interesting,  constructive  pro¬ 
grams.  ADY'ERTISER  4129,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  wants  work,  estate  or  farm; 

handy  around  gasoline  pumps,  run  Ford  and 
drive  team.  JAMES  COLES,  Syosset  Post  Of¬ 
fice,  N.  Y. 

HIGH-CLASS  married  American  manager  or 
herdsman  wants  position;  dairy  or  estate;  life 
experience;  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  no  small  chil¬ 
dren  ;  honest,  dependable,  neat.  EXPERI¬ 

ENCED  FARMER,  YVakefield,  R.  I. 

FARM  manager — I  will  accept  the  management 
of  a  high-class  dairy  farm  or  breeding  estab¬ 
lishment  producing  grade  A  or  certified  milk 
and  the  handling  of  a  high-class  herd ;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  farming, 

A.  R.  work,  breeding,  handling  of  swine,  sheep, 
poultry  and  all  farm  mechanics;  recognized  au¬ 
thority  on.  dairying  in  all  its  branches;  Ameri¬ 
can  of  executive  ability  and  a  hustler;  for  in¬ 
terview,  address  BOX  346,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

MANAGER,  married,  39  years  old;  16  years’ 
practical  experience  from  hired  hand  to  man¬ 
ager;  wishes  position  on  a  small  place  where 
little  or  no  regular  help  is  required ;  good  schools 
and  living  conditions  more  essential  than  large 
salary.  Address  ADY'ERTISER  4134,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager  seeks  new  connection;  have 
proven  ability,  16  years’  of  successful  farm 
and  estate  management;  life  experience,  mod¬ 
ern  methods,  commercial  or  private;  four  years 
in  present  position,  11  years  at  former  place; 
American,  married,  age  40,  A-l  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4135,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCHARD  manager,  10  years’  managerial 
duties,  practical;  references.  ADY'ERTISER 
4137,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  YVanted — Active  young  farmer,  sin¬ 
gle,  desires  position  milk  peddler,  truck  or 
tractor  driver,  teamster  or  groom;  wages  $65. 
Address  FRANK  BADER,  Dean  Hill  Farm, 
Canaan,  N.  Y. 

Y'EGETABLE  farmer,  potato  expert,  wants  $65- 
$85  month.  GEORGE  BROCKTEN,  South  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn. 

POSITION  in  North  on  estate  or  farm  by  young 
white  (single)  man,  age  21;  experienced  with 
farm  stock,  auto  and  truck,  general  farm  and 
garden  work;  references  furnished.  ROYAL 

BROYVN,  Route  3,  Evington,  Y'a. 

MAN  and  wife  wants  position  on  dairy  farm  in 
Orange  County;  can  do  any  kind  of  farm 
work,  both  good  milkers;  state  wages  and  terms. 
MR.  JAMES  CONKLIN,  Hitch  St.,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Goshen,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN-AMERICAN,  47,  honest  and  reliable, 
wishes  steady  home-like  place  on  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4139,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOY,  19,  Christian,  of  good  family,  wants  light 
work  on  farm;  good  home.  BOX  51,  Green¬ 
ville  Station,  Jersey  City. 

HERDSMAN-MANAGER,  single,  32,  desires 
charge  small  farm;  life  experience,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4143,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE,  educated  man  (39),  Protestant,  refer¬ 
ences;  desires  to  learn  poultry  business  in 
modern,  large  chicken  farm;  have  some  experi¬ 
ence  and  will  work  for  one  year  or  more  as 
helper;  expect  full  board  inch,  laundry  and  $30 
monthly.  ADY'ERTISER  4148,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GARDENER  and  handy  man,  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence  greenhouse,  sash,  lawn,  alpine  gardens, 
vegetables,  flowers,  courts,  sprays,  etc. ;  A-l 
references;  now  available;  single;  moderate  sal¬ 
ary.  ADVERTISER  4144,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  American  woman,  child  9  years, 
permanent  position  housekeeping  or  care  in¬ 
valid;  country  preferred;  references  exchanged. 
Phone  347-3.  BOX  497,  Watertown,  Conn. 

BOY,  willing  worker,  wants  good  home  and 
small  compensation:  give  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  4150,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  college  graduate,  effi¬ 
cient*  private  or  commercial;  excellent  ret- 
erences.  ADY’ERTISER  4152,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  —  15  years’  experience  purebred 
Guernseys,  over  9  years  last  position:  best 
references;  available  immediately;  married.  AD- 
VERTISER  4153,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  on  gentleman’s  country  place; 

Danish;  clean  and  sober;  $60  per  month,  board 
and  room:  would  prefer  year  around  job.  AD- 
%  VERTISER  4137,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— Nursery  of  the  late  J.  F.  Jones, 
.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  65  acres  of  land  under  cultiva¬ 
tion;  large  number  of  hardy  nut  trees  including 
new  varieties  developed  by  Mr.  Jones;  also  num- 


acre  land.  P.  F.  LYNCH,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Dan- 
b^iry,  Conn. 


^  minis  siuuuu,  Tt-72  acres; 
0-room  house,  electric  lights,  good  water, 


acics,  Vji  w  III!  <111- 

town,  N.  Y. ;  modern  10-room  house,  all  con- 


v/xv  — dv-ttc eiupmenr  ioc;  electricity, 

telephone,  main  highway,  Erie  Railroad,  large 

i  bn  avoiln  1\1  n  .  SO  tin.-.  _  "V-  - _  vr  ...  • 


N.  Y. 


.  ii-i.ii.,  niui  upuuu  to  ouy,  xarin, 

about  50  acres,  with  brook,  near  good  road, 
’ithin  40  miles  of  New  York;  New  Jersey  pre- 
erred.  G.  SCARZELLO,  315  9th  St.,  Union 
City,  N.  J. 

POULTRY  farm.  South  Jersey,  sacrifice  5  y2 
acres,  equipped  for  1.200  layers,  4,200  chicks, 
incubators,  fruit;  5-room  home,  electricity,  heat, 
etc.;  1,200  birds  now  on  place:  price  $6,500, 
terms.  ADYTERTISER  4122,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — High-class  tea  room  near  Danbury, 
Conn.;  plenty  business,  beautiful  place;  act 
quickly.  ADVERTISER  4101.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

NO  MONEY  down,  large  sheep  and  dairy  farm 
for  sale;  pay  interest,  taxes  and  insurance, 
principal  as  able.  B.  M.  BALL,  West  Fairlee, 
Vt. 


FARM  wanted — 25  to  50  acres  with  buildings, 
some  wood  land  and  little  fruit;  price  about 
$4,000  to  $5,000;  state  price  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4149,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 30-aere  farm,  in  village,  South  Jer¬ 
sey;  stock,  tools,  milk  route,  accredited  herd. 
ADVERTISER  4151,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  - — -  Five-acre  poultry  farm,  fully 
equipped.  R.  S.  HAIT,  Laurens,  Otsego  Co., 


FOR  SALE — In  Milford,  Conn.,  modern  six-room 
house,  five  acres  land;  1,000  ft.  front;  gas 
station  and  lunch  room  on  place;  must  be  sold 
on  account  of  sickness.  ADY'ERTISER  4128, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRODUCTIVE  130-acre  farm,  good  buildings; 

150  miles  from  New  York  City;  price  $5,000, 
half  cash.  Address  BOX  36,  R.  F.  D.,  Union 
Grove,  N.  Y. 


FARYI  bargain,  40  acres  on  main  macadam 
thoroughfare,  two  miles  from  city  limits;  well 
watered,  two  barns,  8-room  house,  productive 
land.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Route  6,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 5-aere  poultry  farm  on  Long  Is¬ 
land,  fully  equipped  with  stock.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4126,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT — Part  of  house,  small  poultry  plant; 

Protestant;  in  exchange  for  care  of  place, 
lawns,  garden,  etc.  BOX  42,  White  Plains. 
N.  Y. 

WANTED- — Y'illage  home  in  good  condition  with 
few  level  acres;  town  water,  near  large  city; 
full  description,  location,  price,  etc. ;  photos  re¬ 
turned.  ADVERTISER  4131,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MAN  with  team,  tools,  wants  rent  small  farm 
(privilege  buying),  where  day  work  is  plenti¬ 
ful.  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  YVakefield,  R.  I. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  money-making  100-acre  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  poultry  farm;  1,800  Leg¬ 
horn  breeders;  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  4136, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  80  acres,  13  acres  fruit,  crop 
this  year;  excellent  house,  fireplace,  some 
hardwood  floors;  four  miles  from  village;  $2,000 
cash,  balance  of  $3,500  on  long  term  mortgage, 
for  quick  sale.  JOHN  O.  YEOMANS,  West 
Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 

100-ACRE  farm,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.;  Trenton-Pliila- 
delphia  markets;  stone  road;  crops  planted, 
orchard,  meadow,  brook,  excellent  buildings; 
bargain,  $14,000.  L.  C.  CREGAR,  Yardly,  Pa. 

FAIRY'IEW  Farm,  Buckland,  Mass.,  170  acres — 
35  rich  tillage,  balance  watered  pasture  and 
woodland;  sugar  bush,  pine  grove,  well  sprayed 
apple  orchard  specialty,  southeast  exposure, 
healthful  location,  excellent  outlook,  10-room 
house,  wide  veranda,  3-story  barn,  carriage  and 
tool  house,  cold  storage  apple  cellar  below,  1,- 
000-barrel  storage  above,  hen  and  sugar  houses, 
spring  water  house  and  barn,  ice  pond,  tools, 
firewood,  hay;  suitable  for  fruit,  sheep,  general 
farming,  Summer  boarders;  school  half  mile, 
church  1%,  railroad  3;  lifetime  owner  deceased; 
sacrifice  price.  MRS.  MARION  ORCUTT  FER¬ 
GUSON,  YVest  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  in  Park  Ridge,  N.  J.,  2  1/5  acres 
land,  8-room  house,  all  improvements;  on 
State  road;  all  kinds  of  fruits,  berries  and 
grapes;  garage,  poultry  houses.  HENRY  KEIL, 
Spring  Valley  Road,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 6-room  house,  all  improvements, 
gas,  garage,  plot  50x145;  near  station,  school, 
bathing,  fishing;  particulars,  BOX  141,  Seaford, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

10-ROOM  house  furnished,  lot  50x100,  in  St. 

Petersburg,  Fla.,  to  sell  or  trade  for  New 
York  or  New  Jersey  property.  Address  FRED 
SCOTT,  Rosebank,  N.  Y. 

FARM  for  sale,  106  acres,  50  acres  plain  land, 
rest  pasture  and  woods;  2  horses,  4  cattle,  200 
chickens;  good  buildings;  iy2  miles  to  railroad 
station.  KLEIN,  Owner,  R.  2,  Selkirk,  N.  Y. 

VERMONT  dairy  farm  for  sale,  450  acres;  200 
acres  cultivated,  balance  maple  trees,  wood¬ 
land,  pasture;  7-room  house,  barn  and  outbuild¬ 
ings;  price  $3,500.  YIARTIN  TEYERL,  328  E 
73d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Miscellaneous 

pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
YY  ILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
A,  J  . 

PINE  extracted  honey,  10-ib.  pail,  within  third 

ivnmv  °A?’  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C. 
YY  ILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  Hills  section,  Columbia  County, 
N.  Y  . ;  large  acreage  farm  or  Summer  board¬ 
ers;  10-room  modern  house;  wonderful  view 
many  miles;  six  minutes’  walk  large  railroad 
station,  direct  trains  New  York  City;  unusual 
opportunity  for  Summer  cottages,  rent  quick; 
price  $7,500:  will  accept  best  immediate  cash 
offer.  ADVERTISER  4140,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.;  buckwheat, 
$o.40,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  granulated, 
$2  postpaid;  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 
F.  YV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

EXTRACTED  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10-lb.  pail, 
$1.90;  paid  to  third  zone;  sample,  10c.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cider  mill  machinery  complete  ex¬ 
cept  power;  must  be  in  first-class  condition. 
JERICHO  CIDER  MILLS,  Jericho,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Mount  Gilead  hydraulic  cider  press, 
Fairbanks-Morse  oil  engine,  apple  graters, 
peeling  machines,  cement  blocking  machine.  MAX 
KLUEGEL,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 


YY  AXTED  take  to  board  children  on  farm  for 
Summer.  PETER  LAHTI,  Box  123,  Shushan, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 40  horsepower  high-pressure  boiler, 
used  10  days;  no  reasonable  offer  refused. 
H.  J.  BROWN,  R.  D.  2,  South  New  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 

CENTAUR  tractor,  equipped  with  10-in.  plow, 
large  disk  harrow  and  cultivator;  used  two 
seasons;  price  $250,  half  original  cost.  NELSON 
BEEBE,  Tuckahoe,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Children  to  board  on  farm  through 
July  and  August,  between  7  and  10  years; 
girls  preferred.  ALICE  Yr.  BELLIS,  Box  7, 
Ringoes,  N.  J. 

PROTESTANT  nurse  offers  care  to  elderly  in¬ 
valids  in  farm  home  on  Hudson;  healthful  lo¬ 
cation.  A.  FITCH,  R.  D.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Boarders  on  farm;  vegetables,  milk, 
eggs;  electricity.  ADVERTISER  4127,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Nearly  new  Economy  King  cream 
separator  No.  16,  electrieallv  driven;  now  sell¬ 
ing  whole  milk.  P.  E.  TWINING,  Princess 
Anne,  Md. 

CHEMICAL  analysis  —  Water,  dairy  products, 
minerals,  soil,  fertilizers,  etc.  C.  YV.  YVIN- 
CIIELL,  40  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

YVANTED — Hay  baler,  wood  splitter  machine, 
also  power  log  and  tree  saw.  ADY'ERTISER 
4130,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TRAINED  nurse  wishes  to  board  and  care  for 
chronic  invalid  in  own  home;  YVestern  New 
York  State.  ADY'ERTISER  4132,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

OLD  carriage  lamps  wanted;  send  description 
and  price  to  YVILBERT  WARD,  6  East  9th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Home  for  orphan  boy,  age  11,  sixth 
grade.  ADY'ERTISER  4145,  ca re  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

TWO  Mammoth  wishbone  incubators,  4,800-egg 
capacity  each;  used  three  seasons,  absolutely 
as  good  as  new;  will  sell  for  one-half  original 
cost.  LONG  LAKE  DUCK  FARM,  R.  D.  4, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

IDEAL  country  home,  able  to  accommodate  two 
Summer  boarders.  ADY'ERTISER  4158,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

COLLECTOR  wants  antique  fire  arms,  cash  or 
trade.  COLLECTOR,  23  Osborne  St.,  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J. 
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POULTRY,  fruit,  truck ;  22  fertile  acres  near 
Pittsfield,  Mass.:  8-room  house,  barn,  hen¬ 
house.  garage;  1.400  feet  elevation;  $600  cash, 
$S00  in  five  years.  ADY'ERTISER  4142,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

142-ACRE  State  road,  10  miles  Saratoga,  Bat¬ 
tlefield  2,  church,  store,  mineral  spring  1;  9- 
room  house,  halls,  bath,  closets,  furnace,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  running  water,  shade  trees,  large 
profitable  roadside  stand,  3  barns,  registered 
stock,  horses,  tools.  500  young  sugar  maples, 
600  cords  wood.  175  fruit  trees.  RAY  STEV¬ 
ENS,  Sehuylerville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 100  acres  in  good  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  buildings  need  some  repairs;  good  water; 
all  stock,  tools,  crops,  included  at  time  of  sale; 
price  $2,500.  JOHN  YVOKAS1EN,  Owner,  Fer- 
tigs  P.  O.,  Pa. 

SOUTH  Jersey  grocery;  chicken  and  fruit  farm; 

gas  station:  6-room  house,  other  building,  good 
condition:  cash  $3,000,  balance  mortgage;  for 
particulars,  SKOK,  S  YY'.  Clifford  Place,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Sickness  compels  me  to  sell  140- 
acre  farm  and  tea  room,  doing  prottitable  busi¬ 
ness;  beautiful  southern  colonial  house,  16 
rooms;  small  amount  of  cash  will  hold  It.  AD- 
Y’ERTISER  4141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Are  YOU  Still 

Straddling  a  Milk  Stool? 

BUY  a  Burrell  Milker,  and 
throw  away  your  milkstools ! 
Where  Burrell  Milkers  are 
used, milk  stools  are  about  as 
much  up'to-date  as  a  buggy! 

A  Burrell  will  milk  your  cows 
easier,  quicker,  safer  and  better 
than  a  hand  milker — It  Milks  the 
Cows  Clean  !  And  of  mechanical 
milkers,  the  Burrell  is  the  “dean”! 
It  has  been  practically  a  perfect 
milking  machine  for  nearly  two 
decades.  The  quicker  you  come 
to  the  Burrell,  the  sooner  you’ll 
be  milking  your  cows  better. 


D.  H.  BURRELL  &.  CO.  INC. 
20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


Send  for  This  FreeBook 


Every  cow  owner  needs  it — 
whether  he  is  now  milking 
by  hand  or  machine.  It’s  not 
a  mete  catalog,  but  a  32-page, 
profusely  illustrated  book 
which  is  a  guide  in  both  se¬ 
lecting  and  using  a  milking 
machine— backed  by  67  years’ 
experiment  and  experience. 
You  owe  this  book  to  your¬ 
self.  It’s  free.  Send  for  it  now. 


Saves  a  peck  of 
trouble 

—  a  good  flashlight  does. 
Puts  safe  light  right  where 
you  need  it.  And  you  can’t 
say  that  for  an  ordinary 
lantern.  I  wouldn’t  go  out 
to  the  barn  without  my 
Eveready.  It’s  always  right 
on  the  job  with  a  big,  bright 
beam  to  point  the  way  and 
to  save  time  and  trouble. 

I  made  sure  my  flashlight 
was  a  genuine  Eveready,  and 
of  one  thing  more — it’s  al¬ 
ways  loaded  with  batteries 
of  the  same  name.  I  like  to 
get  the  most  for  my  money 
and  Eveready  Batteries  cer¬ 
tainly  give  you  THAT. 
Whatever  you  use  a  battery 
for,  you’ll  do  well  to  be  sure 
it’s  an  Eveready.  That’s 
another  word  for  long-last¬ 
ing  dependability. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Snc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Eat.  1849 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 
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When  Your  Crop  is  at  Stake 


The  Sign  of 
Outstanding 
Quality  in — 

Tractors 
Threshers 
Combines 
Silo  F  illers 
Hay  Balers 
Skid  Engines 

Also — 

Grand  Detour 
Plows  and 
Tillage  Tools 


eMail 

Coupon 


One  or  more  of  these  highly  valuable 
books  may  be  obtained  by  return¬ 
ing  this  coupon,  or  writing.  If  ac¬ 
count  book  is  wanted  (every  thresher 
owner  should  have  one)  please  in¬ 
dicate  make,  size  and  age  of  thresher 
owned. 


T1 

hover  low.  Y ou  have  j  ust  harvested  a  bounti  - 
ful  crop.  All  around  you  are  countless  shocks  of 
golden  grain. 

Whether  you  cash  in  on  fifty,  seventy-five  or  a 
hundred  percent  of  this  crop  now  depends  on  how 
soon  and  how  well  you  can  thresh  it.  Here  is  where 
the  choice  of  a  Case  Steel  Thresher  is  important  to 
you  because: 

It  threshes  fast  and  clean  and  saves  the  grain. 

It  is  simple,  easy  to  operate  and  adjust  and  is 
always  ready  to  go. 

Built  with  heavy  steel  frame  and  galvanized  steel 
sides  and  deck,  it  is  not  affected  by  weather.  It  can 
not  warp,  rust  or  twist.  Therefore,  it  lasts  for  twenty 
years  or  more. 

When  you  own  a  Case  Steel  Thresher  you  are 
insured  against  many  losses.  This  insurance  costs 
you.  nothing  because  a  Case  Thresher  pays  for  itself 
in  a  short  time.  The  most  successful  grain  growers 
in  every  grain  growing  country  are  now  enjoying 
the  protection  and  profit  of  Case  ownership.  You 
should  be  one  of  them. 

J.  I,  CaseTferesMng  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept  F-22  Racine  Wisconsin 

NOTICE — Our  plows  and  harrows  are  NOT  the  Case  plows 
and  harrows  made  by  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Co. 


Name. 


□  From  Flail  to  Freedom 

□  Profit  by  Better  Threshing. 

□  Thresher  Owner’s  Account  Book. 

F-22 


Address. 


Buy  Direct  From  Mill-Wholesale  Prices! 

America’s  finest  farm  homes,  designed  by  skilled 
architects.  Lumber  and  other  materials  Plan-Cut  at 
mill — sawed,  notched  and  fitted.  Saves  30%  labor  and  18% 
lumber  waste.  Machine-accuracy  insures  a  tighter,  warmer 
house.  Noextras.  Many  built-in  conveniences— wash-rooms, 
baths,  kitchen-cabinets,  linen-closets — features  to  save  steps 
and  make  housework  easier.  Guaranteed  for  20  years! 


POULTRY  HOUSES 


Twenty  different  sizes 
and  styles,  for  any  size 
flock.  Materials  Plan- 
Cut.  Build  quick  and 
easy.  As  low  as  $49. 


No.  459 
16  x  20 

$141 


Send for  140-page 
Book— FREE 

Shows  photos,  floor-plans, 
wholesale  prices  on  lOOPlan- 
Cut  Homes.  Also  ask  for 
Books  on  Farm  Buildings, 
Garages  and  5,000  Build¬ 
ing  Material  Bargains. 


Gordon- Van  Tine  Co. 

1146  Gordon  Street 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back, 
Please  aend  Catalogs’  and  Wholesale  Prices. 


“THE  CULVER” 

7  rooms  and  hath  ; 
4  bedrooms;  big 
porch.  Materi¬ 
als  Plan-Cut, 

$2555 


Gordon-VanTine 

Established  1S&S 

PLAN-CUT  Homes 


FREE 

Estimate 

on  any  building 
job.  Send  us  your 
lumber  bills  to 
figure.  


I  am  interested  in— - .......... - — 

Name  — ....... — - - - — 

Address - - - - - — 


to  tit— no  ootnersome 
overlapping  or  trimming  is 
necessary.  Unadillas  are  air¬ 
tight,  water-tight.  Feed  settles 
compactly;  cures  evenly. 

Of  sound,  close-grained,  tight- 
jointed  wood,  the  Unadiila  is  firm¬ 
ly  anchored  to  the  ground.  Hoops 
start  and  end  at  front.  Door  fasten- 
ersformsa/eladder.  In  addition  the 
Unadiila  is  attractive  and  very  eco¬ 
nomical. 

Write  Today  for  big  free  catalog 
giving  you  details  of  construction, 
cash  discount  and  time 
payment  details. 

Also  tubs ,  tanks 
and  vats 

UNADILLA  SILO 
COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadiila,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


SILO 

FILLER 


a  University 
Test  Proved 

A  Gehl  cut  19.26 
tons  per  hour  with 
only  13.26  H.  P., 
elevating  35  feet 
and  running  465  R. 
P.  M. — the  lowest 
power  of  any  cutter 
in  test.  It  will  save 
you  time,  labor  and 
money. 


Year  after  year  Gehl 
light-running  big  capacity 
performance  stands  unchallenged. 
Its  low  speed  reduces  vibration, 
makes  it  the  smoothest  running 
cutter  tnade.  All  steel  construc¬ 
tion,  enclosed  gears  running  in  oil, 
heavy-duty  ball-bearing  pressure 
lubrication,  with  gun,  steel  boiler¬ 
plate  fly-wheel  that  can’t  burst, 
give  it  remarkably  long  life  free 
from  trouble.  It  is  absolutely  self- 
feeding. 

AUTO-TYPE 
GEAR  SHIFT 

_ _  for  changing  length  of  cut.  Won¬ 
derful  no-choke  blower  fills  highest  silo  with  low  speed — 3 
H.  P.up  runs  a  Gehl.  Dealers  everywhere.  Write  for 
literature  and  name  of  dealer  near  you. 

Electric  power  users. — Write  for  information  about 
running  a  Gehl  with  a  5  H.  P.  motor.  2-28 

Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.;  430  S.  Water  St.,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


stand co 

Brush  Re-NuEr 


4  IK 


|  ITANOCO  BRUSH  REMJU  I 
HAo  OU  &>»>)«*  J.**  N<W 

I;  ii.idifd  Pigmcoi  Co.k*  1 


Only 

FREE 


j^ENEW  your  old  paint 


brushes — make  them 
soft  and  pliable  like  new. 

So  simple  with  Standco  Brush 
lte-Nu-Er.  Send  only  to  cents — to 
pay  packing,  postage,  etc. — and 
we  will  send  POSTPAID  R-lb.  of 
this  splendid  brush  cleaner.  Also, 
wo  will  send— absolutely  FREE— 
our  book,  "Paints  and  How  To  Use 
Them.”  It  will  tell  you  more  about 
paints  and  painting  than  you  ever 
dreamed  of  knowing:  How  to  se¬ 
lect  paint;  what  colors  harmonize; 
what  colors  make  a  room  look 
larger;  how  to  conceal  knots,  etc., 
etc.  No  obligation.  Send  today. 


PAINTS 

AND  MOW  TO  USE  THEM 


Standard  Pigment  Co.  Ine.,  Box  93.  Schuylerville.  N.Y. 


m 


Y, 

pip 


SEND  NO  MONEY— get  all 

tlie  coating  and  tools  you  need  with¬ 
out  paying  a  cent.  Inexpensive — 
durable.  Covers  a  roof  like  a  rubber 
blanket.  Try  before  you  buy.  Makes  old 

-  roofs  like  new.  Write  J 

today  for  details. 
ATLAS  ASBESTOS 
COMPANY.  Dept.RNl 
North  Wales,  Pa. 


Get  our  low 
prices  on 
paints  and 
varnishes. 


Agents 

Wanted 


I  Liquid  A  rbeftof 

Lroof  coating 
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Do  Pi^s  Need  A  College  Education? 


BRIEF  DISCUSSION  OF  SOME 
OF  THE  VITAMINS. — Some  people 
have  contended  that  pigs,  and  to 
some  extent,  poultry  and  other  farm 
animals,  will  balance  their  own  ra- 

_  tion  provided  they  have  free  access 

tc  the  necessary  feeds.  Director  Morrison  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  and  one  of  the  leading  au¬ 
thorities  on  animal  nutrition,  says  that  recent  experi¬ 
ments  seem  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  educated  pig 
idea.  For  Winter  conditions  in  Wisconsin  the  ideal 
ration  for  growing  pigs  is  corn,  tankage,  linseed  oil- 
meal  and  chopped  Alfalfa  hay.  Pigs  were  given  free 
access  to  these  feeds  and  should,  according  to  some 
people,  have  been  able  to  balance  their  own  ration. 
Given  this  free  choice,  pigs  showed  little  tendency 
to  eat  either  the  chopped  Alfalfa  or  the  linseed  oil- 
meal.  In  this  ration,  linseed  oilmeal  and  Alfalfa 
both  appear  to  be  necessary.  If  either  of  these  in¬ 
gredients  is  left  out,  the  results  are  not  satisfactory. 

Perhaps  these  pigs  were  not  up-to-date  on  their 
feeding  habits  and  did  not  recognize  the  need  of 
vitamins  in  their  rations.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  lack  of  some  of  the  important  vitamins  in  the  corn 
and  tankage  ration,  and  these  vitamins  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  whole  milk,  pasture  or  linseed  oilmeal  and 
Alfalfa  hay.  The  next  generation  of 
pigs  may  learn  about  their  need  for  vi¬ 
tamins,  but  now  that  we  have  several 
new  vitamins  it  will  be  more  difficult 
for  the  new  generation  to  acquire  the 
necessary  education. 

According  to  Director  Morrison  only 
vitamin  A  and  vitamin  D  are  apt  to  be 
lacking  in  livestock  feeding.  Legume 
hay  is  rich  in  both  of  these  vitamins, 
if  it  is  well  cured  in  direct  sunlight 
and  if  it  retains  plenty  of  leaves  and 
green  color.  Thus  far  five  vitamins — 
vitamins  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E — have  defi¬ 
nitely  been  discovered.  Their  functions 
in  the  body  are  known  with  consider¬ 
able  exactness,  and  the  relative 
amounts  of  each  contained  in  many 
foods  have  been  determined  by  pains¬ 
taking  experiments.  Apparently  we 
may  now  add  vitamins  F  and  G  to  the 
list.  Doubtless  others  will  be  discovered. 

VITAMIN  A  PROMOTES  GROWTH. 

— Not  only  is  vitamin  A  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  the  young,  but  it  is  also 
just  as  essential  for  a  healthy  adult 
life.  It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  a  diet  de¬ 
ficient  in  this  vitamin  leads  to  general  weakness  and 
increases  the  susceptibility  to  many  infectious  dis¬ 
eases.  There  is  cause  to  believe  that  a  more  liberal 
supply  of  vitamin  A  may  help  to  prevent  the  frequent 
colds  and  other  respiratory  diseases  many  children 
suffer  from  during  the  Winter.  Recent  investiga¬ 
tions  of  Sherman  and  associates  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  well  as  other  studies,  show  that  animals 
need  for  successful  reproduction,  proper  lactation 
and  long  life  even  more  vitamin  A  than  is  necessary 
to  produce  growth  or  to  prevent  distinct  symptoms 
of  a  lack  of  the  vitamin.  These  results  are,  without 
question,  of  far-reaching  significance. 

In  experiments  with  swine  on  a  vitamin  A  deficient 
diet  young  pigs  often  succumb  to  pneumonia,  just  as 
has  been  found  in  experiments  with  rats.  A  lack  of 
vitamin  A  is  probably  a  common  cause  of  pneumonia 
which  so  often  occurs  during  the  Winter  among 
swine  in  Northern  States.  The  lack  of  the  vitamin 
does  not  itself  cause  the  disease,  but  so  reduces  the 
resistance  of  the  body  that  the  pneumonia  germs 
gain  a  ready  entrance.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as 
to  supply  vitamin  D,  which  will  be  discussed  later, 
it  is  wise  to  supply  swine  in  Winter  with  a  small 
amount  of  well-cured  legume  hay,  especially  Alfalfa. 

FOODS  RICH  IN  VITAMIN  A.— On  account  of 
the  vital  importance  of  vitamin  A  in  animal  life,  we 
should  know  the  relative  amounts  in  various  foods. 
Since  butterfat  is  especially  rich  in  vitamin  A,  whole 
milk  and  all  products  made  from  it  are  excellent 
sources.  Egg  yolks,  cod  liver  oil  and  other  fish  liver 
oils  are  also  high  in  vitamin  A.  Particularly  im¬ 
portant,  both  to  humans  and  animals,  is  the  fact  that 
all  green  parts  of  plants,  especially  the  leaves,  are 
rich  in  this  vitamin.  The  green  colored  cabbage  and 
celery  contain  a  considerable  amount,  the  inner 
blanched  white  leaves  and  stalks  contain  much  less. 

As  a  rule  cereals  are  low  in  vitamin  A,  but  Steen- 
bock  discovered  in  1920  that  yellow  corn  was  a  no¬ 


table  exception,  being  relatively  rich  in  it.  Roots 
and  tubers  are  usually  low  in  vitamin  A,  but  carrots 
are  excellent  and  sweet  potatoes  a  good  source.  Most 
fruits,  so  far  as  investigated,  are  only  fair  in  vitamin 
A  content,  except  pineapples,  tomatoes  and  yellow 
squash  contain  considerable  quantities,  as  do  such 
green  vegetables  as  green  peas  and  string  beans.  Nuts 
are  not  rich  in  this  food  factor.  Fortunately,  vita¬ 
min  A  is  not  very  easily  destroyed.  It  resists  drying, 
as  in  the  curing  of  hay,  a  matter  of  prime  importance 
in  stock  feeding.  Ordinary  cooking  temperatures  also 
do  not  destroy  it. 

In  livestock  feeding,  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  will 
not  lack  for  vitamin  A  if  they  are  fed  the  usual 
type  of  rations,  including  a  reasonable  amount  of 
good  bay.  While  green-colored  hay  is  especially  rich 
in  vitamin  A,  most  dry  roughages  contain  some.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  since  all  green  parts  of  plants  are  high  in 
vitamin  A,  there  is  no  danger  of  a  lack  in  the  case 
of  any  animals  on  good  pasture.  Only  swine  and 
poultry  are  apt  to  suffer  from  a  lack  of  this  vitamin, 
particularly  in  the  Winter  when  they  get  no  fresh 
green  feed.  In  feeding  them  it  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  provision  for  a  proper  supply,  or  dis¬ 
aster  may  result. 

VITAMINS  B  AND  C. — Vitamin  B  is  necessary  to 
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prevent  beri-beri.  From  recent  investigations,  vita¬ 
min  B  now  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  vitamins,  for  these  investigations  have  shown 
that  not  only  is  a  supply  of  vitamin  B  necessary  to 
prevent  beri-beri  in  man  and  similar  diseases  in  ani¬ 
mals,  but  also  this  mysterious  food  factor  has  other 
very  definite  functions  in  the  body.  Vitamin  B  is 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  all  animals.  Without  an 
ample  supply  normal  growth  is  impossible.  More¬ 
over,  though  the  young  require  an  abundance  of  B, 
the  amount  needed  continues  to  increase  as  the  body 
increases  in  size.  Adults  therefore  require  a  larger 
amount,  though  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  vitamin, 
than  do  the  young.  Vitamin  B  is  also  apparently 
needed  for  reproduction  and  lactation.  Indeed,  even 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  vitamin  seems  to  be  needed 
in  the  diet  for  these  functions  than  for  growth. 

Most  fortunately  vitamin  B  is  widely  and  general¬ 
ly  distributed  in  plant  and  animal  tissues.  It  is 
found  in  considerable  abundance  in  all  the  chief 
parts  of  plants — in  leaves,  stems,  roots,  tubers,  seeds 
and  fruits.  From  the  standpoint  of  stock  feeding,  it 
is  a  highly  important  fact  that  all  grains  are  high 
in  it,  and  also  all  ordinary  kinds  of  roughage,  even 
straw.  The  cereal  by-products,  like  wheat  bran  and 
wheat  middlings,  are  especially^ rich  in  it.  Due  to 
the  wide  distribution  of  vitamin  B  it  seems-  unlike¬ 
ly  that  there  will  be  any  lack  of  it  in  ordinary  ra¬ 
tions  for  livestock. 

Vitamin  C  prevents  scurvy.  It  is  of  no  importance 
whatsoever  in  the  feeding  of  farm  animals.  This  is 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  men,  monkeys  and 
guinea  pigs  are  the  only  animals  which  apparently 
ever  have  scurvy.  Certain  animals  have  been  shown 
to  have  the  ability  to  manufacture  this  vitamin  in 
their  bodies,  others  may  secure  plenty  in  all  the  ra¬ 
tions  they  are  fed,  or  even  perhaps  require  none  of 
this  food  factor,  at  least  they  suffer  from  no  lack 
of  it. 

VITAMIN  D  AND  BONE  FORMATION.  —  This 


vitamin  is  called  vitamin  D,  or  the  anti-rachitic  vita¬ 
min.  To  prevent  rickets,  which  may  be  used  to  in¬ 
clude  all  bone  disorders  in  which  there  is  an  inade¬ 
quate  assimilation  of  calcium  and  phosphorus,  we 
now  know  that  there  must  be  an  ample  supply  of 
these  mineral  nutrients  in  the  food,  and,  fully  as  im¬ 
portant,  an  adequate  supply  of  vitamin  D.  Perhaps 
vitamin  D  is  related  in  chemical  composition  to  vita¬ 
min  A,  though  they  have  radically  different  proper¬ 
ties.  Both  apparently  belong  to  the  class  of  com¬ 
pounds  known  to  the  chemist  as  sterols. 

Investigations  have  shown  that  apparently  the 
ultra-violet  light  acts  on  minute  amounts  of  certain 
sterols  contained  in  most  natural  foods  and  changes 
these  sterols  in  vitamin  D,  so  that  the  compounds  be¬ 
come  anti-rachitic.  Furthermore,  it  is  now  believed 
that  the  beneficial  effect  of  sunlight  and  ultra-violet 
on  humans  suffering  from  rickets  is  due  to  the  light 
acting  on  the  sterols  contained  in  small  amounts  in 
the  skin  tissues,  changing  them  into  vitamin  D.  The 
vitamin  is  then  transported  to  all  parts  of  the  body 
where  it.  may  be  needed  by  the  blood.  Not  only  is 
vitamin  D  necessary  for  the  proper  formation  of 
bone  in  young  animals,  but  it  is  also  required  for 
adult  life.  The  requirement  is  especially  large  in 
lactation  animals,  for  a  great  amount  of  calcium 
and  phosphorus  must  be  assimilated  to 
secrete  the  large  amount  of  milk. 

Unfortunately,  vitamin  D  is  much 
less  widely  distributed  in  nature  than 
vitamins  A,  B  and  C.  Indeed  cod  liver 
oil  and  certain  other  fish  oils  are  the 
only  natural  materials  particularly  rich 
in  it.  For  this  reason,  cod  liver  oil  and 
sunlight  or  ultra-violet  light  are  the 
best  preventives  of  rickets  in  children. 

From  the  standpoint  of  livestock 
feeding,  experiments  have  shown  that 
vitamin  D  is  of  very  great  importance 
to  livestock.  Dairy  cows,  swine  and 
poultry  are  especially  apt  to  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  this  vitamin.  It  has 
been  found  that  legume  hay  cured  in 
the  bright  sun  contains  considerable 
vitamin  D.  Also  pasturage  and  other 
green  feed  aids  in  furnishing  this  vita¬ 
min.  Poultry  and  swine  are  greatly 
benefited  from  sunlight  and  ultra-violet 
light,  but  according  to  recent  investiga¬ 
tions  by  Hart,  when  cows  are  exposed 
to  sunlight  or  ultra-violet  light  it  does 
not  increase  their  ability  to  assimilate 
calcium  and  phosphorus  or  increase  the  vitamin  D 
content  of  their  milk. 

THE  NEW  VITAMINS  E,  F  AND  G.— Vitamin  E 
is  necessary  for  successful  reproduction.  It  is  wide¬ 
ly  distributed  in  natural  foods,  cereals  and  other 
seeds  being  rich  in  it,  as  well  as  green  leaves.  It 
is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  this  vitamin  is  of  any 
practical  importance.  Human  diets  and  the  rations 
fed  livestock,  as  well,  contain  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  classes  of  foods  which  have  been 
found  to  be  high  in  this  vitamin.  In  discussing  vita¬ 
min  B,  it  was  pointed  out  that  several  recent  inves¬ 
tigations  indicate  that  what  we  have  known  as  vita¬ 
min  B  really  consists  of  two  separate  vitamins.  The 
first  is  the  vitamin  which  prevents  beri-beri.  Sher¬ 
man  has  just  recently  proposed  that  this  be  called 
vitamin  F. 

The  other  is  a  vitamin  which  is  necessary  for 
growth.  It  is  proposed  that  this  be  called  vitamin 
G.  The  designation  vitamin  B  will  undoubtedly  be 
retained,  nevertheless,  for  the  present  to  indicate 
the  combined  functions  we  have  previously  discussed. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection  that  whole 
wheat  is  relatively  rich  in  F — the  anti-beri-beri  vita¬ 
min,  but  relatively  low  in  G — the  growth  factor.  On 
the  other  hand  milk  is  relatively  higher  in  G  than 
in  F. 

This  discovery  of  vitamins  and  their  relation  to 
nutrition  represents  one  of  the  most  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  of  modern  science  to  our  everyday  life.  It 
has  brought  about  many  changed  farm  practices  and 
many  more  changed  practices  will  doubtless  come  in 
the  near  future.  Vitamins  are  so  vital  a  factor  in 
our  daily  life  and  are  likewise  so  important  in  secur¬ 
ing  maximum  returns  from  livestock  that  it  is  es¬ 
sential  that  persons  interested  in  farming  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  is  known  today  about 
each  of  these  mysterious  substances. 

I,.  H.  woodward. 
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Plan  Now  for  Thinning  Apples  • 

PROPER  thinning  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
commercial  apple  growing.  Its  general  prac¬ 
tice  would  improve  the  apple  situation  greatly.  This 
is  the  bearing  year  for  apples  in  nearly  all  sections 
of  the  country.  Up  to  the  middle  of  May  there  was 
no  serious  frost  injury  in  any  large  commercial  dis¬ 
trict.  We  must  expect  a  large,  well  distributed  crop 
of  apples.  Small  and  low  grade  fruit  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  sell  at  such  low  prices  that  there  will  he  little  if 
any  net  return  if  it  is  picked  and  marketed. 

Since  forcing  into  consumption  large  Quantities  of 
small  and  low  grade  apples  in  years  of  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  low  prices  for 
the  better  sizes  and  grades,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  keep  undesirable  apples  off  the  market. 

The  first  practical  step  growers  can  take  towards 
this  result  is  to  grow  as  few  cull  apples  as  possible. 
If  trees  are  overloaded,  removing  the  surplus  fruit 
is  the  only  feasible  way  to  prevent  undesirably  small 
fruit.  While  thinning  for  size,  defective  fruit  can 
also  be  removed.  Many  growers  who  have  never 
practiced  thorough  thinning  would  be  glad  to  do  so 
if  they  could  secure  efficient  workers  at  moderate 
wages.  The  press  of  other  work  and  the  scarcity 
and  high  cost  .of  hired  men  often  make  it  seem  im¬ 
possible.  There  is  also  the  difficulty  of  teaching 
workers  which  apples  should  be  removed  and  which 
should  be  left  on  the  tree.  Unless  they  can  do  the 
same  work  for  several  weeks  they  often  finish  before 
they  have  learned  to  do  rapid,  accurate  work.  Where 
these  conditions  apply  co-operation  among  neighbors 
may  solve  the  problem. 

This  worly  is  especially  well  suited  for  active  boys 
and  girls.  It  is  pleasant,  healthful  work  which  under 
competent  leadership  can  soon  be  learned.  Our  own 
orchards  provide  work  for  a  foreman  and  six  or 
eight  workers  for  a  month  or  more,  after  which  we 
send  them  to  help  our  neighbors,  so  that  our  gang 
has  six  weeks’  work. 

By  starting  with  varieties  like  Wealthy,  Rome, 
Jonathan  and  others  that  are  sure  to  set  a  surplus, 
we  can  begin  near  the  middle  of  June,  reaching  va¬ 
rieties  having  more  of  a  June  drop  in  July.  If 
there  are  not  enough  suitable  workers  on  the  farm 
or  in  the  neighborhood  it  may  be  possible  to  bring 
them  daily  by  car  or  bus  from  the  nearest  city  or 
village.  In  some  places  a  camp  or  barracks  can  be 
established,  a  group  being  recruited  from  one  of  the 
large  cities.  By  planning  in  time  the  school  or  col- 
lege  authorities  might  be  made  interested  in  the 
plan,  tell  the  students  about  the  opportunity  for 
pleasant,  Summer  work  in  the  country  and  recom¬ 
mend  suitable  applicants. 

A  trained  leader  could  take  the  gang  from  orchard 
to  orchard  and  get  the  trees  thinned  better  and  at 
less  cost  than  if  the  growers  were  to  do  it  them¬ 
selves.  E.  STUART  HUBBARD. 

New  York. 


Teaching  School  in  Albania 

DURING  most  of  the  last  year  I  have  been  in 
charge  of  the  Albanian-American  Agricultural 
School  at  Kanaja,  Albania,  and  have  seen  many 
things  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the  great  Rural 
family. 

Albania  is  one  of  the  new  countries,  and  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Adriatic,  across  from  Italy,  and 
north  of  Greece.  When  most  of  us  studied  geography 
if  was  a  part  of  Turkey,  and  in  the  world  of  ancient 
histoi\v  was  in  Macedonia.  Alexander  the  Great  was 
horn  in  this  region,  whose  people  are  the  direct  de- 
cendants  of  the  Uyrians  of  Greek  history.  Their 
language  is  unlike  any  nearby  tongue,  being  the  old¬ 
est  language  in  Europe,  older  in  fact  than  the  classic 
Greek.  Albania  has  at  different  times  been  under 
the  political  control  of  Phoenicia,  Athens,  Sparta, 
Rome,  Venice  and  Turkey,  but  has  been  little 
changed  by  any  of  them.  It  has  stood  still  while 
empires  rose  and  fell,  always  stubbornly  resisting  op- 
pression  and  hoping  for  the  nationality  which  came 
with  the  downfall  of  Turkey  at  the  close  of  the 
Balkan  Wars  in  1912.  Then  its  natural  rights  were 
recognized  and  a  ruler,  the  Prince  of  Wied,  chosen 
by  a  protectorate  of  the  powers.  The  prince  proved 
too  timid  and  weak  to  rule  people  who  called  them¬ 
selves  the  Shiquiptar  or  Sons  of  the  Eagle.  The  prince 
fled  from  his  turbulant  people  just  as  the  World 
War  began.  At  the  close  of  the  World  War  the 
government  was  reorganized,  and  due  to  the  effort  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  recognized  as  a  nation. 
The  republic,  with  a  constitution  copied  from  the 
United  States,  was  established  in  1924,  with  the 
fighting  chief  of  a  warlike  clan,  Ahmet  Zogu,  chief 
of  the  “Mali,”  as  president. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

As  a  result  of  the  thousand-year  war  against  op¬ 
pression  neither  agriculture  nor  industry  has  flour¬ 
ished.  No  schools  existed  and  few  travelers  pene¬ 
trated  this  primitive  land.  Now  with  a  modern  gov¬ 
ernment  and  progressive  president  and  parliament 
the  country  is  rapidly  becoming  modern.  The  people 
have  often  been  compared  to  the  Irish  and  to  the 
Scotch  Highlanders.  They  always  resisted  payment 
of  taxes  to  Turkey,  but  are  willing  to  obey  their  own 
laws.  The  Turkish  practice  was  to  rob  anyone  who 
showed  evidence  of  property,  and  as  a  result  no  one 
built  a  good  house  or  improved  his  live  stock.  The 
agriculture  is  at  present  much  the  same  as  it  was 
when  St.  Paul  preached  there.  Wooden  plows  are 
drawn  by  undersized  oxen.  The  grain  is  cut  with 
reaping  hooks  and  thrashed  out  by  the  feet  of 
horses.  The  country  is,  in  part,  mountainous,  but 
there  are  many  rich,  level,  fertile  valleys,  suitable  to 
extensive  grain  growing.  Corn  is  raised  everywhere, 
and  forms  the  principal  food.  Wheat  yields  excel¬ 
lent  crops  and  is  ground  as  our  grandfathers  ground 
corn.  There  are  only  three  flour  mills  in  the  entire 
country. 

Large  numbers  of  sheep  and  goats  are  kept,  the 
sheep  being  milked  as  soon  as  the  lambs  can  be 
weaned.  The  best  draft  animals  are  the  big,  blue- 


The  picture  above  is  printed  as  an  example  of  how  nvt 
to  spray  potatoes.  As  will  be  seen,  the  spray  arrange¬ 
ment  is  of  the  watering-can  type,  sprinkling  a  little  of 
the  liquid  on  the  tops  of  the  plants.  Some  potato 
beetles  may  be  poisoned  with  this  method,  but  it  is  of 
little  value  in  blight  prevention.  Effective  potato  spray¬ 
ing  should  throw  the  material  with  some  force  and  cover 
all  parts  of  the  plant. 

black  water-buffalo,  which  also  yields  small  amounts 
of  rich  milk.  The  cows  are  numerous  and  are  often 
colored  like  Jerseys,  but  they  give  little  more  than 
their  calves  require,  and  cows’  milk  is  not  plentiful. 
Butter  of  four  kinds  can  be  had,  cow,  sheep,  goat 
and  buffalo,  each  worse  than  the  others.  It  is 
melted  and  poured  into  earthen  jars  and  used  only 
for  cooking.  Cheese  is  also  made,  bxxt  becaxxse  of 
lack  of  skill  it  is  of  low-grade  and  cheap. 

Horses  are  very  poor  and  the  size  of  ponies.  Mud 
brick,  or  adobe,  is  generally  used  for  houses,  with 
tile  roof.  Windows  ai*e  few  and  small,  for  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Oriental  custom,  it  is  not  considered  wise 
to  encourage  women  to  look  out.  Most  kitchens  have 
a  dirt  floor,  and  a  small  fii*e  is  bxxilt  in  the  center. 
The  smoke  escapes  through  the  tile  roof.  The  dishes 
to  be  heated  are  set  on  an  iron  circle  supported  by 
legs  a  foot  high.  Open  wells  sxipply  water  for  house¬ 
hold  xxses,  and  drinking  water  is  delivered  by  gypsy 
women  who  carry  the  ear.tlien  jars  on  their  backs. 

Few  houses  have  chairs,  but  divans  with  cushions 
or  rugs  are  often  seen.  Poor  people  generally  sit 
on  the  floor  cross-legged  on  matting  made  of  rush¬ 
es.  Beds  are  generally  absent,  the  bedding  being 
unrolled  at  night  on  the  mats  which  serve  as  carpets 
in  the  daytime.  In  spite  of  these  primitive  condi¬ 
tions  the  people  are.a  fine  lot.  Honesty  and  sobriety 
are  general,  and  polygamy  is  no  more  common  than 
in  the  United  States.  I  often  go  into  the  bazaar, 
and  after  selecting  what  I  want,  hold  out  a  handful 
of  change  for  the  merchant  to  take  what  is  due 
him.  I  never  had  oxie  cheat  me.  Most  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  live  in  small  villages  of  from  10  to  50  hoxxses, 
which  are  clustered  together  on  rocky  hills  where 
they  can  be  easily  defended,  as  they  have  beexi  in 
the  turbulent  past.  Not  one  of  these  villages  but 
tells  hundreds  of  stories  of  wars,  raids,  massacres 
and  revenges.  Personal  heroism  is  so  common  that 


it  is  taken  for  granted,  and  even  the  women  and 
children  stand  ready  to  help  in  defending  an  attack 
or  revenging  an  injury.  . 

From  these  villages  the  men  go  out  every  day  to 
the  fields,  which  are  often  at  a  distance  of  a  mile 
or  two.  One  man  is  always  chosen  as  “headman” 
or  leader  of  the  village,  who  has  a  gi-eat  deal  of  au¬ 
thority  and  is  always  the  one  to  entertain  a  chance 
visitor.  The  family  is  a  very  strong  organization, 
and  the  man  who  is  the  head  has  an  amount  of  au¬ 
thority  incredible  to  us.  The  head  of  a  family  not 
only  directs  all  work  and  handles  all  earnings,  but 
even  arranges  marriages.  When  the  young  people 
are  of  suitable  age  (15-18  years)  the  heads  of  the 
families  arrange  a  marriage.  The  couple  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  seldom  meet  until  the  ceremony. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  malaria  along  the  coast, 
and  the  death  rate  among  children  is  far  too  high. 
Extension  teaching  could  do  great  things  in  giving 
instruction  in  proper  diet  and  sanitation. 

At  the  school  we  had  44  girls  and  72  boys,  the 
two  sexes  being  kept  in  separate  schools.  They  are 
all  taught  English,  as  it  is  difficxxlt  to  teach  technical 
subjects  in  their  native  tongue.  The  boys  x-eceive 
three  or  four  hours  a  day  of  class-room  work,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  time  are  taxxght  to  farm  in  a 
modern  manner.  The  girls  receive  a  corresponding 
amount  of  work  in  weaving,  dressmaking  and  other 
feminine  handicrafts. 

I  have  taught  for  more  than  15  years,  but  I  never 
saw  anything  to  compare  with  the  intense  desire  fox- 
knowledge  which  these  young  Albanians  show. 
Those  who  have  helped  to  force  an  education  on 
the  youth  of  America  will  appreciate  the  chance  to 
teach  where  they  thank  you  with  eye  and  voice 
for  each  lesson  assigned.  I  find  the  intelligence  and 
capacity  of  these  students  fully  equal  to  those  in 
the  best  American  schools. 

The  school  is  supported  by  money  raised  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  by  those  who  feel,  as  one  of  the  trixstees  put  it, 
“I  can  live  all  my  life  here  and  make  or  lose  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  without  it  greatly  affecting  anyone,  but 
over  there  a  little  money  will  not  only  change  the 
whole  life  of  the  student,  but  start  changes  in  the 
way  of  living  of  the  whole  people.”  h.  f.  button. 


Seen  in  Virginia 

(Editorial  Correspondence) 

Part  III 

OW  and  then  a  flock  of  sheep  came  into  view, 
usually  25  or  more,  occasionally  less.  These 
uplands  are  ideal  sheep  pastures.  Sometimes  cat¬ 
tle,  hogs  and  sheep  were  in  the  same  field. 

Dogs  were  scax-ce.  There  must  be  plenty  of  them 
in  Virginia,  but  I  saw  none  beside  the  road.  In  fact 
the  only  dog  noticed  on  this  trip  was  a  small»fuzzy, 
sandy-loam  colored  pup  that  chased  a  train  for  some 
distance.  It  looked  rather  futile,  but  he  appeared 
to  get  considerable  “kick”  (to  use  a  slang  express 
sion)  out  of  it.  Perhaps  his  act  was  no  more  use¬ 
less  or  foolish  than  many  things  we  humans  do  at 
times. 

On  Sunday  I  was  in  a  village  of  abox#  1,000  in¬ 
habitants.  It  has  six  churches,  so  there  should  be 
facilities  to  accommodate  various  religious  view¬ 
points.  Going  past  one  I  saw,  in  the  grounds  ad¬ 
joining,  two  long  tables  of  boards  spread  liberally 
with  packages  of  eatables.  A  man  with  me  said  that 
was  called  the  “True  Church,”  further  explaining 
that  it  is  “old-fashioned  x-eligion,  whei-e  they  have 
meeting  and  then  come  out  and  eat.  Everybody 
brings  something,  but  it  belongs  to  them  all,  and  they 
eat  without  looking  to  see  who  brought  this  or  that 
— and  it  would  be  the  same  if  you  went  in  there. 
You’d  be  welcome.” 

That  sounded  generous  and  practical.  Our  “Pas¬ 
toral  Parson”  would  feel  right  at  home  in  that  gath¬ 
ering. 

That  noon,  at  my  stopping  place,  there  was  chick¬ 
en  dinner — not  chicken  that  had  wintered  in  a 
Chicago  icehoxxse.  Among  the  dinner  trimmings  were 
homemade  noodles,  and  peach  jam.  and  two  other 
dishes  I  did  not  know,  but  just  ate  them,  and  will 
put  them  away  in  memory  with  that  apple  pie  at 
Kennebunk,  Maine ;  the  boiled-ham  potpie  in  Soxxth- 
ern  Rhode  Island ;  a  broiled  fish  dinner  from  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay,  winding  up  with  native  muskmelon ;  that 
apple  butter,  not  too  much  spiced,  got  out  in  Ohio; 
and  other  local  good  things.  I  am  not  a  gourmand 
but  like  to  remember  some  of  these  high  spots,  here 
and  there,  so  vividly  picturing  the  skill  of  cook  and 
gardener. 

After  dinner  we  sat  a  long  time  on  the  porch 
looking  at  those  Blxxe  Ridge  Mountains,  not  a  haze  to 
blur  their  color  or  sharp  outlines.  w.  w.  h. 
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Walter  A.  Wood  anMd“SL 


SIZES: 

3  ft.,  6  in.,  One-horse 

4  ft.  One-horse 

4  ft.,  6  in.,  Two-liorse 

5  ft.  Two-horse 

6  ft.  Two-horse 


WOOD : 


The  Wood 
>  Vertical 
Lift  Mower 


MARK 

is  specially  designed  to  work 
well  on  eastern  farms — level 
or  hilly.  It  cuts  clean  in 
light  or  heavy  growth.  Light 
of  draft  and  easy  to  handle. 
Equipped  with  non-friction 
bearings.  The  result  of  76 
years’  continuous  improve¬ 
ment. 


No.  10  Self-Dump  Rake 


A  modern  rake  suited  to  eastern  condi¬ 
tions.  Made  of  angle  steel  and  malle¬ 
able  iron  with  wooden  combination 
shafts-pole.  Can  be  used  with  either 
one  or  two  horses.  The  self-dump  de¬ 
vice  is  wonderfully  sure-acting.  A 
strong,  durable  tool,  clean-raking  and 
easily  handled. 

Write  for  free  Folders  showing  these 
Walter  A.  Wood  Hay-Making  Tools. 


BATEMAN  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

1814-A  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Distributors  of  Farm  Operating  Equipment 
BRANCHES  conveniently  located  throughout  the  East 


AGRI  PAX 

KILLS  I N S ECTS  — PRESTO! 


r*  Controls  Bean  Beetles ,  J apanese  Beetles,  Leaf- 

hopper,  Rose;  Bugs,  Aphis,  Thrips,  Scale, 
Caterpillars,  Tomato  and  Currant  Worms,  Squash 
Bugs,  Mealy  Bugs,  Red  Spider,  etc.  Safe  on  Mush¬ 
rooms  in  powdered  form. 

Non-poisonous.  Spreads  evenly.  Stainless.  Non- 
corosive.  Economical.  Dilutes  heavily.  Send  for 
circular  and  testimonials.  Correspondence  solicited. 
We  can  help  you  if  insects  trouble. 

PULVO-PAX  the  pyrethum  inject  powder — 
non-poisonous. 

PAX  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

7-11  Water  St.  New  York 


1 0  Delphiniums  $1 .75 

Xm  (Hardy  Larkspur)  1 
6  Light  Blue;  6  Dark  Blue 


Don’t  depend  on  rain !  Make  an  experiment 
this  year  with  a  50-ft.  White  Showers  irriga¬ 
tion  line  and  see  how  much  more  money  you’ll 
make.  Five  to  eight  times  greater  crops.  In¬ 
creased  profits  pay  for  it  in  one  season.  A  60-ft. 
line  waters  an  area  50x50  ft.  A  quality  pro¬ 
duct-guaranteed.  No  limit  to  its  life.  Shipped 
complete,  ready  to  install,  $16  F.O.B.  Detroit. 
(Portable  50-ft.  line,  only  $18). 


Send  for  Free  Book 


about  White  Showers  Irrigation 

WHITE  SHOWERS,  Incorporated 
6473  Dubois  St.  Detroit,  Mich. 


STRONG  PLANTS  THAT  WILL  BLOOM  THIS  SUMMER. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Hollyhocks,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Phlox,  Columbines,  Oriental  Poppies,  Blue  Bells,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Gaillardias,  Hardy  Sweet  Peas  and  110  other 
Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and 
grow  larger  and  more  beautiful  each  year.  Pansies, 
Asters,  Snapdragons,  Petunias,  Salvias,  Zinnias;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry  plants; 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb  roots.  Safe  delivery  by  parcel 
post  or  express  guaranteed. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  H:mpton  Brys,  N.  Y. 


Binder  Twine 

In  5  and  8  pound  balls.  Best  quality  guaranteed  Farmer 
agents  wanted.  Send  for  samples  and  our  low  price  for 

1028.  TIIEO.  BUUT  &  SONS,  Box  t5,  Melrose,  O 


Tif ton’s  Reliable  Plants 


Large  Asparagus  Roots—Washington 

6  years  old.  bearing  size,  $1.75  per  dozen;  $10  per  100. 
llAKHY  I,.  8ULTBES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

EARLY  “".".ri"”"  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  $1.50 

per  1000.  F.O.B.  CH*S.  R.  STAFFORD,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Cortlind,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Buckwheat  ED.  GRANGER,  Route  8,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

12  Sprouted  Assorted  Dahlias,  $1 

25  Pcren.  Phlox,  colors,  all.  labeled,  $2 

We  pay  P.  Post.  SMITH  i  SON,  430-40  Chancellor  Ave.,Newark,  N.  J. 


COLUMBINE  OR  LARKSPUR 

Prepaid.  Veronica,  blue  flowers,  6  for  $1,10.  Catalog 
free.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa.,  Dept.  R. 


18  Sprouted  Mixed  Dahlias,  $1 

We  pay  delivery.  SMITH  S  SON, 430-40 Chancellor  Avo., Newark, N.  J. 


CD  LARGE  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS,  S1.J5— None  alike.  10  CHOICE 
UU  DAHLIAS,  $1.25.  Cat.  GLADAHLIA  FARMS,  Chieopie  Falla,  Maos. 


|  The  Farmer  1 
I  His  Own  Builder  1 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

S  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  S 
Z  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  “ 

-  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  ~ 

— -  For  sale  by  “ 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

S3  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Hlnuiuuimniimimmmiiimiimiiimift 


Frostproof  Cabbage.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Succession,  Danish  Ballhead, 
Copenhagen  Market  and  Golden  Acre.  Tomato  Plants: 
Bonnie  Best,  Greater  Baltimore,  Livingston  Globe,  John 
Baer  and  Earliana.  Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker  Onion 
Plants.  Ruby  King  and  Bull  Nose  Pepper  Plants.  Post¬ 
paid,  250,  $1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $2.50.  Express 
Collect  $1.50  per  1,000.  Care  used  in  packing.  We 
guarantee  to  arrive  ill  good  condition. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


PLAIMTS 

Cabbage . 

Cauliflower . 

Tomato .  . 

Pepper  &  B.  Sprout. 

Sweet  Potato . 

Beet  &  Lettuce . 

Celery . 

Catalog  free. 


Suit  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post.  5000 


Leading; 

varieties, 

K.O.H.  or  More 

300 

500 

1000 

Per  M 

. .  $.35 

$1.00 

$1 .65 

$1.25 

. .  .65 

2  00 

3.60 

3.00 

..  .76 

2.00 

3.40 

3.10 

..  .85 

2.25 

3.75 

3.50 

.  .60 

1.85 

3.00 

2.90 

..  .50 

3.50 

2.50 

2.25 

...  .50 

1.65 

2.75 

2.50 

C.  E. 

FIELD 

,  Sewell, 

N.  J. 

CABBAGE  and  Dl  AliTC  Chemically  treat- 

naruy  CAULIFLOWER  rLHlYlO  ed  Danish  Seed. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment  Goldin 
Acre,  Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  Enkhousen,  Flat  Dutch, 
Railhead,  Red  and  Savoy— Prepaid,  200-65e,  500-J1.25, 1,000- 
J2.25.  Express,  5.000-S7.50.  Cauliflower — Prepaid,  50-40c, 
200-SI,  500-J2.25,  1,000-33.75.  PORT  B  MELLINGER,  North  Linn,  0. 


Y>  J  A  TVITTC  PREPAID— All  Varieties:  Beet, 
MT  LsAil  A  O  Cabbage,  Mangle— 3  doz.,  25c;  100, 
45o;  300.  $1.00;  1000,  $2.50.  Aster,  S.  Potato,  Celery,  Cauli¬ 
flower— 3  doz.,  25c;  100,  60c:  500.  $2.50.  Tomato,  Pepper — 
3  doz.,  40c;  8  doz.,  $1.00;  500,  $4.00.  Egg  Plant,  Salvia, 
Coleus,  Snapdragon— 6  for  25c;  doz.,  40c:  3  doz.,  $1.00. 
Catalog.  ROHRER’S  PLANT  FARM  -  Smoketown,  Pa. 


Frost  Proof  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

All  varieties— Tomato  plants.  Prize  Taker  and  Bermuda 
Onion  plants.  Cabbage  and  Onions,  $  1 .00  thousand. 
Tomato  plants,  $2.00  thousand.  Plants  are  stocky. 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS  -  -  TIFTON,  GA. 


Millions  of  Cabbage  Plants  s  °L* 

75c  per  100,  $2.50  per  M.  Cauliflower  Plants,  $1.50 
per  100,  $5.00  per  M.  WELLS  M.  DODDS  -  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  C.  O. ID. 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

All  varieties.  Quick  shipment.  500— 65c,  1000 — si  .OO. 

EUltEKA  FARMS  -  -  TIFTON,  GA 


HARDY  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Six  varieties—  $1.50- 
1000  charges  collect.  $2.00  prepaid  mail.  Good 
plants  well  packed.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


Millions  Vegetable  Plants  Wakef&dd,  CFlat  Dutch) 

Succession,  Danish  Railhead;  300— $1 .00,  500— $1.50, 
1000 — $2.50  postpaid.  Express  $1.50 — 1000.  Tomato : 
Baltimore,  Stone.  Matchless,  same  price.  Potato  plants, 

$3.50—1000.  IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE- 

EARLY  SHOW  BALL 


Gaulitlower 


Write forpricesand  catalog. 

ENOS  GILLETTE,  North  Rose,  H.  Y. 


Horticultural 


Gossip 


Bamboo  trees  have  been  grown  in  the 
United  States,  with  some  sueess.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  new  bamboo 
shoots  grow  from  1  to  1%  ft-  in  a  day. 
and  mature  groves  will  send  up  shoots  60 
or  more  feet  in  height  in  three  to  four 
weeks.  They  will  grow  anywhere  that 
cotton  does  well,  and  do  not  require  wet 
places.  They  spread  from  clumps  and 
from  root  stems  so  that  once  established 
they  gradually  extend  their  domain.  It 
is  said  that  they  are  good  wind-breaks 
and  that  they  also  produce  good  fence 
posts  and  strong,  light-weight  poles  for 
other  purposes.  The  principal  use  of 
most  bamboos  is  known  to  the  young  boy, 
usually  with  a  string  and  a  hook  fastened 
at  one  end. 

*  *  *  $  * 

Western  growers  are  still  trying 
codling-moth  traps,  using  fermented  apple 
juice.  A  glass,  aluminum  or  granite  ware 
dish  with  an  opening  six  to  eight  inches, 
is  partially  filled  with  fermented  apple 
juice  and  suspended  in  the  upper  one- 
third  of  well-pruned  trees.  Besides  mat¬ 
erially  reducing  the  number  of  moths  in 
an  orchard  they  also  give  information 
regarding  the  appearance  of  the  moths, 
so  that  the  grower  can  more  accurately 
time  his  sprays.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
the  traps  is  figured  at  about  25  cents  per 
tree  per  season.  The  idea  may  not  work 
in  eastern  orchards,  but  it  should  be  tried 
out  before  it  is  discarded. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Some  varieties  of  apples  are  especially 
susceptible  to  spray  injury.  The  Ben 
Davis  and  Ben  Davis  type  apples  are 
noted  for  this  weakness.  Copper  sprays 
and  cold,  or  cool,  wet  weather  may  have 
serious  consequences  on  such  varieties. 
Rome  Beauty  and  its  children  are,  by 
contrast,  quite  resistant  to  spray  injury. 
The  Golden  Delicious  is  perhaps  more 
susceptible  than  any  other  commercial 
variety.  The  situation  may  be  helped  in 
varieties  which  are  not  overly  subject  to 
scab  by  using  sprays  after  bloom  contain¬ 
ing  excess  of  lime.  In  Ohio  a  combination 
of  dry  lime-sulpliur  plus  hydrated  lime 
is  being  considered,  used  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  3-5-50  for  pink  sprays,  and 
1*4-5-50  or  2-5-50  for  all  subsequent 
sprays. 

*  *  *  *  * 

An  interesting  publication  from  Conn¬ 
ecticut  shows  that  there  has  been  a  regu¬ 
lar  14  year  cycle  in  prices  of  Baldwin 
apples  on  the  Boston  market.  The  ex¬ 
pectation  from  this  analysis  is  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  four  or  live  years  average 
production  will  be  high  because  of  the 
plantings  from  1904  to  1910  when  prices 
were  relatively  high.  Within  nine  years 
it  is  estimated  that  another  low  produc¬ 
tion  and  higher  price  period  will  have 
been  reached.  The  question  in  many  or- 
chardists’  minds  is  liow  they  could  possi¬ 
bly  have  withstood  the  onslaught  for  10 
years  if  the  season  of  1927  had  not  helped 
to  ease  the  fiancial  burden. 

***** 

The  present  tendency  in  apple  pruning 
is  to  prune  lightly  while  the  trees  are 
young  and  more  heavily  as  they  grow 
older.  The  peach  tree,  however,  is  usually 
pruned  quite  severely  beginning  with  the 
time  it  is  set.  Now  the  evidence  seems 
to  point  in  the  direction  of  light  thinning 
out  of  branches  while  the  peach  trees  are 
young,  and  the  customary  severe  heading 
back  after  they  have  begun  fruiting. 
Three-year-old  peach  trees  in  Ohio  that 
were  lightly  pruned  yielded  40  lbs.  of 
fruit  in  both  1925  and  1926,  whereas  the 
heavily  pruned  trees  averaged  30  lbs.  in 
1925  and  22  lbs.  in  1926.  In  heavy  prun¬ 
ing  7  lbs.  of  wood  was  removed  from  each 
tree,  and  in  light  pruning  only  3  lbs.  was 
cut  off. 

***** 

Michigan  growers  are  being  told  that 
expensive  pruning  of  mature  apple  trees 
does  not  pay.  Pruned  trees  of  mature 
age  that  were  in  a  moderately  vigorous 
to  vigorous  condition  produced  fewer 
apples,  smaller  yields  and  lower  net  re¬ 
turns  per  tree  or,  per  acre  than  unpruned 
ones.  Low  vigor  trees  however,  produced 
more  apples  of  larger  size  when  pruned 
than  when  not  pruned.  The  location  of 
the  orchard  and  the  choice  of  variety 
have  proven  of  greater  importance  than 
any  subsequent  treatment.  Regardless  of 
whether  or  not  one  agrees  Avith  this  idea 
of  pruning  he  cannot  help  but  be  im¬ 
pressed  as  he  looks  around  him  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  certain  especially  fa¬ 
vored  orchards  which  seem  ahvays  pro¬ 
fitable,  Avliile  there,  are  others  Avhich  ap¬ 
pear  haunted  by  a  jinx.  In  those  cases 
the  question  is  very  largely  one  of  loca¬ 
tion  and  variety. 

***** 

The  growth  condition  of  sour  cherry 
trees  in  different  orchards  or  under  differ¬ 
ent  treatments  avus  quite  noticeable  dur¬ 
ing  bloom.  The  weaker,  slower-growing 
trees  shoAved  Avliite  blossoms  clear  to  the 
tips  of  the  twigs,  Avliile  the  more  vigorous 
or  fertilized  trees  pushed  green  tAvigs  out 
into  the  skyline.  But  Avliile  the  trees 
Avith  green-leaved  terminal  growths  might 
seem  to  be  carrying  less  bloom,  they  were 
in  reality  insuring  crops  for  future 
years.  The  leaves  form  spurs  Avhich  are 
highly  productive.  The  trees  Avhich  blos¬ 
som  to  the  tips  of  the  twigs  form  feAV 
spurs  and  are  dependent  for  the  next 


seasons’s  crop  upon  fruit  buds  formed 
upon  that  season’s  short  terminal  groAvth. 
Keep  the  sour  cherry  vigorous  and  grow¬ 
ing.  Profit  is  dependent  more  upon  yield 
than  upon  price  per  pound  of  fruit. 
***** 

To  Avhat  extent  rapid  and  improved 
transportation  is  increasing  competition 
in  the  fruit  industry  is  shown  by  the 
announcement  that  a  farmer  in  central 
British  Columbia  shipped  90  boxes  of 
Duchess  and  Wealthy  apples  to  eastern 
markets.  Whether  or  not  this  is  the 
most  northerly  orchard  in  North  America 
is  an  open  question,  but  that  it  is  fairly 
well  north  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  located  in  approximately  the  same 
latitude  as  the  island  upon  Avliich  the 
ocean  fliers  landed  Avith  the  Bremen. 
***** 

The  cutworm  is  one  of  the  pests  placed 
on  this  earth  to  try  men’s  souls.  Try  a 
poison  bran  mash  composed  of  1  lb.  of 
bran,  1  oz.  of  Paris  green,  3  tablespoons 
of  cheap  syrup,  one  fourth  of  a  lemon,  and 
2 Ya  cups  of  water.  This  amount  will 
cover  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  Mix  the  bran 
and  Paris  green  dry.  Squeeze  the  juice 
of  the  lemon  into  the  water  and  add  the 
peel  and  pulp  after  chopping  it  fine.  Then 
dissolve  the  syr-ip  in  the  fruit  juice  mix¬ 
ture  and  stir  the  liquid  into  the  bran. 
Since  cutworms  are  night  feeders  the  bait 
should  be  spread  in  the  evening  so  that 
it  does  not  have  time  to  dry  out.  Put  a 
little  around  the  tomato  plants,  the  rasp¬ 
berry  canes,  or  the  strawberry  plants 
if  cutworms  are  bothersome — but  be  care¬ 
ful  about  possible  poisoning  of  children 
dogs,  and  birds.  h.  b.  tukey. 


Albert  W.  Close 

We  are  sorry  to  announce  the  death  of 
this  old  friend,  at  his  home  in  North 
Stamford,  Conn.  He  was  75  and  had 
just  been  planning  to  celebrate  his  54th 
wedding  anniversary.  He  had  been  a 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  over  50  years. 

Mr.  Close  was  a  farmer  and  had  long 
taken  active  interest  in  the  public  life  of 
his  community,  as  Avell  as  in  the  Lodge 
of  Masons,  which  he  joined  when  22  years 
old. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Hannah 
Close ;  a  son,  Albert  H.  Close,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Albert  Buckhout,  Stam¬ 
ford,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Rich¬ 
ards. 
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At  tlie 

start  of  the 
Tour-- 

TO  insure  ideal  and  care' 
free  performance  on  your 
tour  install  a  new  set  of  de¬ 
pendable  Champion  Spark 
Plugs.  They  will  restore  new 
car  speed,  power  and  flexi¬ 
bility,  save  gas  and  oil,  and 
your  car  will  perform  better 
under  all  driving  conditions. 

Champion  is  the  better  spark 
plug  because  of  these  definite 
structural  and  operative  su¬ 
periorities. 

An  exclusive  sillimanite  insu¬ 
lator  specially  treated  to  with¬ 
stand  the  much  higher  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  modern  high 
compression  engine.  New  pat¬ 
ented  solid  copper  gasket-seal 
that  remains  absolutely  gas 
tight  under  high  compression. 
Special  analysis  electrodes 
which  assure  a  fixed  spark  gap 
under  all  driving  conditions. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  you 
can  buy  dependable  Cham¬ 
pion  Spark  Plugs  with  every 
assurance  of  better  and  more 
economical  car  operation. 


Champion  X — 
for  Model  T 
Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Tractor 
—  60c 


Champion  — 
forall  other  en¬ 
gines  including 
Model  A  Ford 
-75c 


CHAMPION 

Spark 

plugs 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Garden  Bulletin  Board 

[Conducted  by  W.  W.  H.  Experience  and 
questions  invited.] 


The  late  tulips  are  now  dropping  petals. 
I  had  not  more  than  50,  but  all  exception¬ 
ally  good.  There  were  parrots  of  gor¬ 
geous  red,  yellow  and  feathered,  bizarres 
with  their  delicate  penciling  and  stately 
Darwins — Clara  Butt,  rosy  pink;  blood 
red  City  of  Haarlem  ;  Dream,  large  mauve, 
and  the  somber  Zulu  and  La  Tulipe  Noir. 
so  exaggeratedly  mournful  that  one  can¬ 
not  help  laughing  at  them. 

Two  years  ago  I  saved  a  lot  of  seed  of 
the  mullein  pink  (Lychnis  coronaria) 
sowing  it  in  crescent  shape  about  six  feet 
across.  This  year  it  will  bloom,  and 
promises  to  be  quite  wonderful.  This 
biennial  is  one  of  our  best  garden  flowers, 
blooming  all  Summer.  It  self-sows  and 
transplants  readily. 

Peach  bells  are  another  desirable  stand¬ 
by,  perfectly  hardy,  spreading  from  the 
root  so  that  fine  clumps  form.  They  are 
beautiful  for  cutting  where  one  gets 
enough  so  that  they  can  be  spared  for 
this  purpose,  especially  fine  for  a  table 
vase. 

Although  the  season  is  about  two  weeks 
late,  weather  is  now  favorable,  so  that 
things  are  catching  up.  I  have  sweet 
corn  four  inches  high  and  beans  the  same. 
Cutworms  thinned  out  a  row  of  Swiss 
chard,  but  have  not  disturbed  the  corn. 
It  all  depends  on  where  the  mother  moths 
chanced  to  lay  the  eggs. 

The  rambler  roses  show  great  promise. 
I  really  have  too  many,  as  they  are 
scrambling  all  over  the  wild  garden.  But 
I  remember  what  a  sight  they  are  in  late 
June  and  spare  them  another  year.  Their 
only  weakness  is  liability  to  mildew, 
which  is  readily  controlled  with  dry  sul¬ 
phur,  dusted  on  the  dew-wet  leaves  in 
evening  or  morning.  Some  years  I  use 
as  much  as  10  lbs.  of  sulphur  for  this 
purpose.  One  caution  is  needed  here.  Do 
not  let  the  sulphur  drift  into  your  eyes. 
If  it  does,  wash  thoroughly  with  cold 
water.  It  will  save  a  half  hour  of  fiery 
biting. 

Care  of  Easter  Lily  After 
Blooming 

I  have  an  Easter  lily  bulb  in  bloom. 
Will  you  tell  me  how  to  care  for  it  so  it 
will  bloom  another  year?  Is  it  possible 
to  put  it  outside  in  the  ground  and  let  it 
grow  like  hardy  lilies,  or  must  I  store  it 
in  a  dry  place  for  the  Summer  and  start 
in  the  Fall?  c.  A. 

When  the  lilies  have  ceased  blooming, 
leave  the  bulbs  in  the  pots,  giving  full 
sun  and  plenty  of  water  to  keep  them 
growing.  As  the  weather  becomes  warm¬ 
er,  plunge  the  pots  outside ;  that  is,  sink 
in  soil  the  depth  of  the  pot,  putting  a 
shovelful  of  coal  ashes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  to  keep  earthworms  out  of  the 
pot.  Water  regularly  until  about  Au¬ 
gust,  when  growth  will  gradually  cease, 
and  the  leaves  will  become  yellow  and 
wither.  Water  should  then  be  gradually 
withheld  as  the  top  dries  off.  When  the 
stem  is  dead  the  pots  should  be  stored 
in  the  cellar,  where  they  will  not  dry 
out  entirely,  until  it  is  time  to  pot  again. 
In  October  shake  the  dry  earth  off  the 
bulbs  and  put  in  clean  pots.  Suitable 
soil  is  two-thirds  good  loam  and  one-third 
well-rotted  manure.  Put  broken  crocks 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  for  drainage, 
and  set  the  bulb  in  the  middle  of  the  pot, 
with  two  inches  of  clear  space  above  it ; 
barely  cover  with  soil.  More  soil  is  added 
later  for  the  stem  roots  to  run  in.  Keep 
the  pot  in  a  cool  cellar,  or  plunged  in 
a  sheltered  spot  outside,  covered  with  a 
mulch,  watering  when  needed,  until  roots 
are  well  formed,  when  it  may  be  brought 
into  the  house.  Success  in  blooming  a 
second  year  depends  on  the  vigor  of  the 
bulb. 

Lilium  longiflorum,  commonly  called 
the  Easter  lily,  is  not  satisfactory  out  of 
doors  in  the  Northern  States.  It  is  ten¬ 
der,  and  even  when  it  survives  the  Win¬ 
ter  it  does  not  seem  as  permanent  or 
long-lived  as  other  garden  lilies.  Lilium 
candidum,  the  Madonna  lily,  is  a  very 
hardy  and  permanent  variety  with  pure 
white  flowers,  smaller  and  more  flaring 
in  shape  than  the  Easter  lily ;  this  is 
often  forced  for  Easter,  and  is  extremely 
satisfactory  in  the  garden. 


Grape  Pests 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  best  for  spray¬ 
ing  grapevines?  Last  year  all  the  leaves 
were  eaten  off  my  grapevine  by  caterpil¬ 
lars.  A.  E.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

Grapes  have  various  troubles,  both  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases.  These  are  quite  well 
controlled  by  the  use  of  standard  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture,  4-4-50,  with  iy2  lbs. 
powdered  lead  arsenate  added.  Or  a 
combined  fungicide  and  arsenical  may  be 
bought  commercially  and  used  according 
to  directions. 


and  hard  wear" 

Columbian  Dan  says:  "Marine  men,  oil  well  drillers 
and  construction  engineers  are  hard-boiled  when 
it  comes  to  buying  rope.  They  insist  on  strength 
and  resistance  to  exposure  and  wear.  That’s  why 
they  use  so  much  Columbian  TAPE-MARKED 
Pure  Manila  Rope — they  know  that  it  stands  up 
under  the  heaviest  work  and  the  hardest  use.” 


Size  for  size,  Columbian  TAPE-MARKED  Pure 
Manila  Rope  is  the  strongest,  longest-lasting,  safest 
rope  you  can  use.  To  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine, 
untwist  one  of  the  ends  and  find  the  red,  white  and 
blue  Columbian  TAPE-MARKER — our  guarantee 
of  strength,  workmanship  and  durability.  If  this 
TAPE-MARKED  rope  should  prove  defective, your 
dealer  will  replace  it.  Ask  for  Columbian  Rope  by 
name. 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Auburn  “The  Cordage  City”  New  York 
Branches:  New  York  Boston  Chicago  New  Orleans 


Columbian  Stand¬ 
ard  Binder  Twine 
is  smooth,  even , 
strong  and  will  tie 
the  full  number  of 
bundles.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  prep  ared 
against  damage  by 
insects.  At  all 
dealers. 


COLUMBIAN 


TAPE-MARKED  PURE  MANILA 


ROPE 


The  safe  way 

The  chemicals  that  you  use  in 
spraying  fruit  trees  are  always 
irritating  to  your  throat.  They 
may  injure  your  lungs  and  im- 
pair#your  health  —  unless  you 
protect  yourself.  Always  wear 
a  Dr.  Willson’s  Dust  and  Spray 
Mask  when  you’re  spraying, 
treating  seed,  threshing,  or  doing 
any  other  dangerous  or  dusty 
work !  This  efficient  health-pro¬ 
tector  sells  for  only  $2.25.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Allows  free  breathing. 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
write  to  us  direct  and  we  will 
send  it  C.  O.  D.  Address  Willson 
Goggles,  Inc.,  209  Washington 
St.,  Reading,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

DR.  WILLSON’S 
DUST  AND 
SPRAY  MASK 


H  SHAW  wall  TRACTOR 


Try  It  to  Days 


on  your  own  work  at  oar 
.  .  -  -  ft - 


rsvmvt 
Pat  .Too! 
Control 

SHAW  MFC.  CO.,  >709  FRONT  ST.,  Galesburg,  Kan. 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

iy  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii 


MOTHER,  the  time  to  Start  this  Sav¬ 
ings  business  is  Right  Now  !” 

This  illustrated  booklet  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Savings  Bank  at  Albany  tells  how  easy 
it  is  to  Bank  by  Mail  and  Earn  interest, 
compounded  quarterly. 


Chartered  1868 

41/2%  ^ 


'0  SINCE 


Assets  over 
$35,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


Mail  this  slip  today  ■■■■■■■■ 
National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please,  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
World.” 

Name . 

Address . 

City .  R  N-Y 
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All  Catalog  Prices 
Reduced  10% 

Readers  of  this  paper  have  so  heartily 
endorsed  the  sale  we  have  run  for  the 
past  two  months  that  through  volume 
business  we  are  enabled  to  continue  the  sale 
for  another  month.  DEDUCT  10%  FROM 
THE  CATALOG  PRICE  YOURSELF. 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain 
enameled  Wash  Basin,  Com¬ 
plete  with  all  Fittings  and 
Five-Year  Guaranteed 
Mate¬ 


rials. 


Was  $57.50.  Now 


Toilet  and 

$51-50 


Heating  Plant 

Complete  for  6  Rooms 
6  Radiators,  Large 
Steam  Boiler,  Pipe 
Fittings,  Air  Valves 
and  Asbestos  Ce¬ 
ment. 


Was  $175 
NOW 


*1573 


WE  PAY 


The  Freight 
on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


Try  a 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN 

if  you  want  satisfaction 


Highly  recommended  for  its  efficiency.  Will 
dust  trees  20  ft.  high,  one  or  two  rows  and 
also  underneath  the  foliage.  It  puts  the  dust 
where  the  insects  are.  Just  the  thing  lor 
Dean  Beetles.  Fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
need  the  Peerless  to  insure  success.  Write 
for  circular  and  tell  where  you  saw  this  adv. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  CO. 

1600  East  24th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 


will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS.etc.,  ride  EASY.  It 
absorbs  the  SIDE-shocks  that 
so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
nervous  system.  Fits  any 
machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Hun 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
parcel  post.  Send  for  circular. 
Agents  wanted.  GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


iiiiimiimiiiiiimiimrniiiiiiiimmiiimi 
Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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How  Much 


: '-''i 


E  n  ou 


Demina  Marvel  No.  1-1S 
£40  gallons  per  hour 
$  1 06  complete 
F.  O .  B.  Salem 


HOW  much  water  should  you 
have  to  meet  your  complete 
requirements?  Certainly  not  less 
than  240  gallons  per  hour  —  the 
capacity  of  the  smallest  Doming 
Marvel  System. 

We  are  experienced  in  figuring 
the  correct  size  pumping  system 
to  give  you  an  ample  supply  of 
running  water  where  and  when 
you  want  it.  Write  us  and  get 
our  estimate  for  your  system. 

ROOT,  NEAL  &  COMPANY 
178-180  Main  St.  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
L.  F.  BEERS 

8  N.  Water  St.  ♦  Rochester,  N.Y. 

J.  F.  CONANT 
Railway  Terminal  Warehouse 
Green  Island  *  Troy,  New  York 
STEPHEN  B.  CHURCH 
Seymour  •  Connecticut 
CHARLES  J.  JAGER  COMPANY 
15  Custom  House  St., Boston, Mass. 
AIRD-DON  COMPANY 
Plattsburgh,  New  York 
RALPH  B.  CARTER  COMPANY 
126  Chambers  St.  •  NewYorkCity 

l&immcr 

PUMPS 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


It  is  a  Champion  all  right,  measured  in  abil¬ 
ity  to  thresh  fast  and  clean,  in  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  owner,  and  in  the  small  amount 
of  power  required  to  operate  it. 

Take  the  12-bar  cylinder,  the  large  number 
of  teeth  in  cylinder,  the  pitchfork  action  of 
agitating  the  straw,  t lie  Hyatt  Holler  Bear¬ 
ings,  Itockwood  Drive  Pulleys,  the  unexcelled 
cleaning  system,  the  superior  windstacker 
fan,  the  sturdy  steel  construction,  and  you 
have  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  called 
"The  Champion,”  The  Little  Thresher  that 
fights  for  the  last  grain. 

Write  for  additional  information 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 


ADRIANCE-PLATT 
Mower,  Binder 
and  Reaper  Repairs 

Write 

Bateman  Bros.,  Inc. 

Poughkeepsie  New  York 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
A  c  c  o  u  n  t  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Insure  Before  You  Tour 

FREE:  Send  for  Road  Map  of  New  York  State 


SECURITY 

SAVING 

SERVICE 


Large  scale,  shows  all  good  roads  and 
routes.  Also  tells  how  you  can  save 
$4.00  to  $10.00  on  your  Automobile 
Insurance.  25,000  Farmers  now  insure 
in  this  Company. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Several  agents  in  each  county;  if  you  do  not  know  one,  write  us  at 

268  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— A  will  11  ft.  long  was 
probated  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  May  24.  The 
document,  written  by  Miss  Eliza  Atcbley 
of  Pennington  in  long  hand  provided  be¬ 
quests  for  more  than  50  persons.  Miss 
Atcbley  died  May  11.  She  wrote  the  will 
on  sheets  of  legal-sized  paper,  pasted  end 
to  end.  Disposal  of  family  heirlooms  and 
personal  belongings  occupied  most  of  the 
space. 

The  finding  of  five  bodies  May  24  in 
waters  off  Staten  Island  afforded  the 
proof  the  city  authorities  have  insisted 
had  been  lacking  of  loss  of  life  on  the 
municipal  ferryboat  Bronx  when  it  was 
swamped  April  27,  and  also  accounted,  it 
is  believed,  for  two  of  the  18  men  miss¬ 
ing  from  the  United  States  dredge  Nave- 
sink  after  its  collision  with  the  freighter 
Swinburne  several  weeks  ago.  Three  of 
the  bodies  were  identified  as  those  of  pas¬ 
sengers  missing  from  the  Bronx. 

A  woman  parachute  jumper  fell  500  ft. 
to  her  death  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  27, 
when  the  third  parachute  in  a  triple  jump 
failed  to  open.  The  victim,  Miss  Louise 
Gardner  of  Boston,  had  ascended  to  an 
altitude  of  2,000  ft.  in  a  balloon  to  make 
the  jump. 

Roy  Goodwin,  28,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
was  killed  instantly  in  a  pile-up  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  the  sixth  lap  of  a  100-mile  au¬ 
tomobile  race  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  May  27. 
Goodwin’s  wife,  Mrs.  Carrie  Goodwin, 
and  their  daughter,  Darline,  five,  wit¬ 
nessed  the  fatal  crash  from  the  grand¬ 
stand,  which  was  filled  with  10,000  spec¬ 
tators.  Whiz  Sloan,  whose  car  ran  over 
Goodwin’s  and  catapulted  over  a  six-foot 
fence  without  touching  it,  suffered  a 
broken  arm  and  severe  body  lacerations. 
Harold  Phelps,  whose  skidding  ear  started 
the  mix-up,  escaped  without  injury  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  his  car  turned  over, 
hurling  him  through  the  air  into  the  in¬ 
ner  field. 

County  authorities  were  confronted 
with  a  mystery  at  Prior  Lake,  Minn., 
May  28,  following  the  finding  of  the 
bodies  of  two  aged  brothers  Andrew 
Beisang,  75,  and  Samuel  Beisang,  79,  in 
the  fire-swept  ruins  of  their  home. 
Whether  the  Beisang  brothers  had  burned 
to  death  or  had  died  before  the  fire  had 
not  been  definitely  established. 

Wreckage  of  the  steamer  Kamloops  and 
the  bodies  of  two  members  of  her  crew  of 
22,  who  perished  when  the  boat  was  lost 
in  a  storm  last  December,  have  been 
found,  according  to  a  telegram  received 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  May  28  by 
Capt.  N.  G.  Fish,  in  charge  of  the  Great 
Lakes  division  of  the  Canadian  Steamship 
Line,  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
cutter  Crawford.  The  bodies,  the  mes¬ 
sage  said,  were  found  ou  Isle  Royal  and 
taken  to  Port  Arthur.  The  wreckage  was 
identified. 

The  navy  seaplane  PN-12,  piloted  by 
Lieut.  Zeus  Soucek,  was  declared  May  28 
to  have  established  a  new  American  alti¬ 
tude  record  for  her  type,  carrying  a  use¬ 
ful  load  of  1,000  kilograms.  The  plane 
rose  to  about  17,000  feet,  when  the  cold 
atmosphere  interferred  with  operation  of 
the  motor.  The  former  American  record 
was  7,979  for  this  type  of  plane. 

Identification  of  “Whitey”  Walker,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  Ray  Terrell  band  of 
Oklahoma  bank  bandits,  as  one  of  the  men 
who  held  up  the  First  National  Bank  at 
Lamar,  Col.,  May  23,  killed  two  of  its  of¬ 
ficers,  kidnapped  two  others  and  later 
killed  a  Dighton,  Kan.,  physician,  gave 
renewed  activity  May  28  to  the  man  hunt 
that  has  been  raging  in  five  States  since 
that  time.  It  was  anounced  that  the  loot 
in  the  Lamar  bank  was  $10,664  in  cash 
and  $76,500  in  bonds.  This,  coupled  with 
the  $18,000  taken  in  a  subsequent  bank 
robbery  at  Wymore,  Neb.,  brings  the  total 
obtained  by  the  gang  to  more  than  $105,- 
000.  The  killing  of  the  physician,  Dr. 
W.  W.  Winegar,  was  extremely  cold¬ 
blooded.  He  was  called  from  his  home  to 
treat  one  of  the  bandits  who  was  wounded 
and  after  caring  for  the  man  was  killed. 
No  trace  has  been  found  of  Everett  A. 
Ivessinger,  bank  teller,  kidnapped  by  the 
robbers.  The  majority  of  the  possemen, 
who  at  one  time  reached  a  total  of  more 
than  3,000,  were  returning  to  their  homes 
May  28.  Some  200  officials  and  deputy 
sheriffs  are  continuing  the  hunt. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Reports 
from  Huntsville,  Utah,  indicate  that  plans 
are  being  made  to  ship  sweet  peas  grown 
in  that  region,  by  airplane  to  Chicago 
during  the  coming  Summer.  About  250,- 
000  stems  per  week  are  anticipated,  com¬ 
mencing  about  July  5  and  continuing  un¬ 
til  frost.  A  special  Fairchild  airplane  is 
being  built  for  the  service  and  it  will  be 
operated  by  the  Scenic  Line  Airways. 
The  plane  will  leave  Huntsville  about 
6  P.  M.  and  arrive  at  Chicago  at  6  A.  M. 
It  will  carry  50  boxes  of  bloom,  approxi¬ 
mately  100,000  flowers,  the  total  weight 
being  about  800  lbs.  The  machine  will 
stop  at  North  Platte,  Neb.,  for  refueling 
and  change  of  pilot. 

The  New  Jersey  Gladiolus  Society  held 
its  second  quarterly  meeting  at  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
New  Brunswick,  May  16.  After  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  minutes  a  letter  of  welcome 
sent  by  the  mayor  and  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Vineland  was 
read  inviting  the  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  Gladiolus  Society  to  attend  and 
bring  blooms  and  friends  to  the  South 
Jersey  Gladiolus  Show  to  be  staged  at  the 
Vineland  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  August  7-8. 
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higher  wage  scale  and  a  $250,000,000 
loan  fund  were  offered  for  development  of 
America’s  merchant  marine  May  23  as 
President  Coolidge  signed  the  Jones- White 
bill.  The  bill  lays  down  a  policy  by 
rhich  government  ships  may  be  trans- 
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ferred  to  private  ownership.,  eaclWsaie 
requiring  the  consent  of  five  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  Shipping  Board.  The 
original  Jones  bill  required  unanimous 
consent  of  the  board  for  such  a  transfer 
but  the  House  was  successful  in  its  in¬ 
sistence  for  a  change  to  encourage  private 
ownership.  Another  House  provision 
seeks  to  encourage  private  capital  to  go 
into  the  ship-owning  and  ship-operating 
business  by  raising  the  $125,000,000  loan 
fund,  derived  from  the  sale  of  shins  to 
$250,000,000  by  authorizing  direct  am 
propriations.  Loans  would  be  made  bv 
authorization  of  the  Shipping  Board  un 
to  within  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the 
ship  for  which  the  money  is  sought,  with 
a  low  rate  of  interest  over  a  21-year  per¬ 
iod.  The  measure  contains  these  other 
provisions :  Establishment  of  10-year 
oceanic  mail  contracts  with  rates  based 
on  speed  and  tonnage  of  vessels.  Dou¬ 
bling  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  pay  to  make  a  higher  wage  scale 
tor  officers  and  crews  on  American  ships. 
Creation  by  the  Shipping  Board  of  an  in¬ 
surance  fund,  permitting  the  government 
to  insure  its  own  vessels  and  ships  in 
which  it  has  an  interest,  offsetting  virtual 
insurance  monopoly  held  by  British  in¬ 
terests.  All  government  officials  must 
travel  on  American  vessels.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  granted  authority  to  comman¬ 
deer  the  merchant  fleet  in  time  of  war  or 
a  national  emergency  to  establish  it  as  a 
reserve  navy.” 

«o4t.n^^1ACarryi?8'  a  total  reduction  of 
$222.49o,000  agreed  upon  by  House  and 
Senate  conferees  May  24  contained  the 
following  changes :  Corporation  rate  re¬ 
duced  13*6  to  12  per  cent,  $123,450,000. 
Corporation  exemption  increased  $2,000 
to  $3,000,  $12,000,000.  Automobile  tax 
repealed,  $66,000,000.  Admissions  tax 
exemption  increased  by  75  cents  to  $3. 
$17,000,000.  Club  dues  exemption  raised 
$10  to  $25,  $1,000,000.  Earned  income 
allowance  increased  $20,000  to  $30,000, 
$4,500,000.  Cereal  beverages,  repealed, 
$185,000.  Wine  taxes  reduced,  $1,000,- 
000.  Foreign  built  yachts,  repealed,  $10,- 
000.  Narcotics,  druggist’s  fee  reduced 
from  $6  to  $3,  $150,000.  Total  reduc¬ 
tions  $225,295,000.  Withholding  tax  at 
source,  $2,000,000.  Prizefight  admissions, 
25  per  cent  over  $5,  $750,000.  Foreign 
built  yachts,  customs,  $50,000.  Total  in¬ 
crease.  $2,800,000.  Net  reduction,  $222,- 
495,000.  The  new  agreement  exceeds  the 
Treasury’s  latest  “limit  of  safety”  by 
$20,000,000,  but  members  of  both  cham¬ 
bers  feel  that  the  variance  is  not  great 
enough  to  bring  a  veto,  especially  since 
the  Administration’s  first  maximum  was 
set  at  $225,000,000. 

The  James  hill  authorizing  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  $14,200,260  for  housing  con¬ 
struction  at  military  posts  was  passed 
May  28  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Among  the  expenditures  authorized 
were:  Fort  Jay,  N.  Y„  $400,000;  Mitchel 
Field,  N.  Y.,  $1,026,000;  Fort  Monmouth, 
N.  J.,  $350,000;  Plattsburg  Barracks, 
N.  Y.,  $100,000 ;  Raritan  Arsenal,  N.  J., 
$92,000;  Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y.,  $180,000; 
Fort  Wadsworth,  N.  Y.,  $80,000. 


Senator  Walsh  of  Montana  in  his  final 
yeport  made  public  May  28  on  the  investi¬ 
gation  into  th.e  Continental  Trading  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  of  Canada,  sums  up  that 
chapter  of  the  oil  scandals  by  declaring 
this  furtive  concern  was  the  medium  for 
“the  ill-gotten  gains  of  a  contemptible 
private  steal,  the  speculations  of  trusted 
officers  of  great  industrial  houses  pilfer¬ 
ing  from  their  own  companies,  robbing 
their  own  stockholders,  the  share  of  the 
boodle  coming  to  one  of  the  freebooters 
serving  in  part  as  the  price  of  the  perfidy 
of  a  member  of  the  President’s  Cabinet.” 
The  “perfidy”  refers  to  Harry  F.  Sin¬ 
clair’s  use  of  the  bonds  he  received  from 
the  Continental  to  send  to  Albert  B.  Fall 
following  the  Teapot  Dome  naval  oil 
lease.  The  report  emphasizes  that  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  Mellen  has  col¬ 
lected  more  than  $2,000,000  in  taxes  in 
consequence  of  the  exposure  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental’s  hidden  dealings,  whereas  the  in¬ 
vestigation  has  cost  about  $14,000. 


AVIATION. — The  Italian  flight  to  the 
North  Pole  was  successful,  according  to 
early  wireless  reports,  but  May  29  the 
Italia,  Gen.  Nobile’s  airship,  had  been 
away  from  King’s  Bay,  Spitsbergen,  for 
144  hours,  and  no  definite  word  had  been 
received  from  her  for  71  hours.  The  Italia 
carried  a  maximum  gasoline  capacity  ot 
60  hours  running  time  on  two  motors,  al¬ 
though  some  experts  have  said  she  might 
have  run  for  90  hours  by  slowing  her 
motors.  When  last  heard  from  she  was 
forced  to  use  all  three  motors  on  account 
of  the  heavy  gale.  Lighter  than,  air  ex¬ 
perts  believe  that  the  Italia,  might  re¬ 
main  aloft  as  a  free  balloon,  with  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  hydrogen  gas  she  carried,  lor  ap¬ 
proximately  one  month,  barring  accident. 
Food  supplies  carried  are  sufficient  at  tuff 
rations  for  one  month’s  supply  for  ner 
crew  of  18  men,  and  double  that  amoun 
under  careful  conservation.  In  addition, 
several  rifles  and  pistols  and  a  luPA 
amount  of  ammunition  was  on  board.  I.1' 
Italia  carried  three  sledges,  a  dozen  P3”  ^ 
of  skis  and  complete  equipment  design  , 
to  insure  the  safe  arrival,  of  her  crew 
some  civilized  point  provided  it  was  n  - 
essary  to  abandon  the  airship  and  a  sa  - 
landing  could  be  made. 
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Notes  on  Pennsylvania 
Horticulture 

Reports  of  extensive  mouse  girdling  are 
still  very  frequent.  This  is  not  limited  to 
this  State,  but  is  also  prevalent  in  sod  or¬ 
chards  to  the  South.  Many  sod  orcliardists 
probably  are  still  unaware  of  the  extent 
of  the  damages  in  their  trees,  since  this 
type  of  injury  may  go  until  midsummer 
before  it  is  noticed  in  the  tree  tops.  All 
this  damage  resulted  from  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  comparatively  mild  Winter  and 
was  unexpected. 

Jenkintown,  a  place  of  about  4,000  pop¬ 
ulation  located  northeast  of  Philadelphia, 
is  to  try  a  community  spray  program 
against  the  destruction  caused  by  the  Ja¬ 
panese  beetle.  This  is  to  include  all  the 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  town.  When  the 
spraying  starts,  about  the  middle  of  June, 
a  large  meeting  will  be  held  for  all  prop¬ 
erty  owners  from  neighboring  places  so 
that  these  people  may  learn  how  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  landscape  and  fruit  plants  from 
beetle  injury.  After  the  beetle  season,  an¬ 
other  meeting  will  be  held  to  survey  the 
results  obtained  in  the  campaign.  Persons 
who  have  never  seen  these  insects  work 
have  little  idea  of  how  much  damage  they 
can  accomplish  and  how  little  time  it 
takes  for  them  to  do  it. 

Scab  is  now  showing  on  fruit  in  this 
State.  About  the  middle  of  May  it  was 
first  seen  in  our  orchard.  Theatening 
weather  caused  us  to  spray  our  orchard 
with  lime-sulphur  at  a  time  when  the 
main  varieties  were  just  about  in  full 
bloom.  Our  main  scab  discharge  was  on¬ 
ly  waiting  for  rain.  Lead  arsenate  was 
used,  since  bud-moth  worms  and  other 
chewing  insects  were  present.  Nicotine 
was  added  for  red  bug  and  also  for  the  re¬ 
pelling  effect  it  is  said  to  have  on  the 
bees — the  trees  were  all  overloaded  with 
blossoms  and  pollination  had  probably 
been  accomplished  on  plenty  of  flowers 
before  the  spray  was  applied.  The  nico¬ 
tine  also  eased  our  consciences  about 
aphids — we  have  seen  absolutely  none  so 
far  but  it  is  remarkable  how  soon  they 
can  come  from  out  of  nowhere  on  oc¬ 
casion.  We  may  lose  some  bees,  but  a 
few  bushels  of  clean  fruit  from  sprays 
timed  right  will  pay  for  them.  It  was 
one  or  the  other  and  we  decided  on  the 
fruit. 

Just  to  show  how  much  variation  in 
blooming  times  there  is  in  this  State,  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  had  Northern  Spy  in  full  bloom 
on  May  18,  while  the  north  central  coun¬ 
ties,  next  to  New  York,  showed  the  same 
variety  in  only  a  delayed  dormant  stage. 
In  normal  years,  Southern  Pennsylvania 
is  a  month  ahead  of  these  same  counties. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  we  can 
see  how  much  care  was  used  in  thorough¬ 
ly  scattering  the  nitrate  of  soda  around 
the  trees  in  sod.  Where  the  nitrate  land¬ 
ed,  the  grass  is  much  longer  and  a  deep¬ 
er  green.  The  Blue  grass  makes  a  fine 
marker  for  this  purpose.  Later  in  the 
year,  this  initial  difference  tends  to  be¬ 
come  less  pronounced  and  may  almost 
disappear  by  Fall. 

The  grape  section  of  Erie  County  is 
now  mildly  interested,  at  least,  in  vine¬ 
yard  heating.  Success  in  grape  growing 
depends  largely  on  yields  and  some  think 
that  their  tonnage  is  being  cut  into  too 
much  by  frosts.  The  Pacific  Coast  uses 
heaters  for  strawberries  in  certain  sec¬ 
tions,  while  a  few  of  our  own  growers 
try  orchard  heating  for  peaches.  Whether 
or  not  it  will  pay  is  a  question  that  must 
be  decided  by  experience  alone,  under 
Erie  conditions. 

It  is  said  that  some  of  our  northwestern 
competitors  are  having  refrigerator  cars 
in  the  fruit  service  painted,  “Apples  from 
Yakima  Valley,  Wash.”  Yakima  and 
Wenatchee  will  continue  to  give  the  East 
stiff  competition,  as  this  new  bit  of  evi¬ 
dence  shows. 

Orchard  lug  boxes,  crates  and  storage 
cellars  seem  to  be  attracting  interest 
wherever  the  codling  moth  is  an  unusual¬ 
ly  mysterious  pest  to  contend  with.  The 
moths  emerging  from  cocoons  hidden 
about  these  may  occasionally  furnish  con¬ 
siderable  trouble. 

A  recent  Missouri  court  decision  will 
interest  eastern  growers  of  the  more 
perishable  fruits.  A  shipper  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  State  sued  a  carrier  for  damages 
to  his  strawberries  alleged  to  have  been 
due  to  the  latter’s  failure  to  ice  the  cars 
Properly  in  transit.  The  shipper  lost,  as 
he  could  not  prove  his  contention.  The 


court  ruled  that  if  he  had  simply  claimed 
that  the  fruit  was  delivered  to  the  carrier 
in  good  condition  and  arrived  at  the  des¬ 
tination  in  poor  shape,  the  carrier  would 
have  had  to  assume  the  burden  of  proof. 
However,  when  the  shipper  made  a 
specific  charge  of  negligence,  he  had  to 
do  all  the  proving.  By  this  mistake  the 
shipper  lost  out.  Since  berries  and 
peaches  will  be  subject  to  dispute  now 
and  then  this  year  as  before,  this  de¬ 
cision  has  attracted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  B.  H.  SUDDS. 


Sowing  Alfalfa 

In  my  boyhood  days  we  all  went  to 
school  afoot.  I  was  obliged  to  walk  near¬ 
ly  two  miles,  for  a  part  of  the  way  along 
the  track  of  a  railroad.  As  I  trudged 
along  in  frosty  weather  with  my  eyes  up¬ 
on  the.  roadbed,  stepping  from  tie  to  tie, 
I  often  noticed  the  ice  crystals  standing 
up  in  columns  with  spaces  between  them 
like  the  bristles  upon  the  blacking  brush 
with  which  mother  insisted  I  must  black¬ 
en  my  shoes  upon  festive  occasions.  Long 
afterwards  when  I  took  up  farming  on  my 
own  account  and  found  it  hard  to  get  a 


good  stand  of  Alfalfa,  I  thought  of  the 
ice  crystals  between  the  railroad  ties, 
and  wondered  whether  I  could  not  utilize 
them,  and  I  did. 

I  discovered  that  by  sowing  the  seed 
broadcast  in  early  March  at  about  the 
time  of  the  last  hard  frost  the  seed  would 
rattle  down  between  the  ice  crystals. 
When  milder  weather  caused  the  ice  to 
melt  the  lumps  of  soil  which  the  ice  had 
raised  above  the  surface  wrould  settle 
down  over  and  cover  them.  The  sowing 
was  done  on  the  Winter  wheat.  This 
began  to  grow  in  the  early  Spring,  the 
stalks  affording  shade  and  protection  to 
the  tender  plants  of  Alfalfa.  By  the  time 
the  wheat  was  ripe  for  cutting  the  Al¬ 
falfa  had  grown  to  a  length  of  several 
inches,  forming  a  dense  undergrowth. 
This  was  allowed  to  grow  during  the  Fall 
and  was  not  cut  until  the  following 
Spring.  Operating  in  this  way  I  have 
invariably  had  a  good  stand,  provided  the 
seed  was  good,  especially  upon  limestone 
land  where  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  soil 
water  dissolves  the  lime  from  the  surface 
of  the  limestone  fragments.  The  next  dry 
spell  carries  this  solution  to  the  surface 
where  it  evaporates,  leaving  minute  crys¬ 


tals  of  limestone  to  neutralize  the  acids 
Of  the  Soil.  EDWARD  HART. 

Pennsylvania. 


Crops  in  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Following  an  unfavorable  Winter,  we 
are  having  a  Spring  fully  as  bad  for  the 
crops  that  suffered  during  Winter.  The 
open  freezing  weather,  interspersed  by 
thaws,  left  wheat  and  young  clover  in 
poor,  condition  to  start  growth  at  the 
opening  of  Spring,  and  this  was  aggra¬ 
vated  by  depressing  dry  weather  during 
the  first  half  of  May.  Since  the  great 
precipitation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  (in  snow  form)  we  have  had  no 
rain  at  all  up  to  May  16.  This  condition 
has  a  doleful  aspect  to  one  who  does  not 
look  over  and  beyond  his  seeming  trou¬ 
bles.  According  to  the  law  of  compensa¬ 
tion,  these  conditions  are  going  to  be 
evened  up  by  the  close  of  the  season,  and 
we  shall  have  average  crops  after  all.  If 
not  made  up  this  year,  it  will  be  next  or 
the  one  following,  perhaps.  Nature  sel¬ 
dom  makes  a  debt  without  soon  paying 

It  is  thought  that  the  great  snowfall 
of  Apnl-May  may  have  pressed  the  soil 
and  the  dry  weather  following  may  have 
baked  it  quite  hard.  It  has  become  quite 
difficult  to  plow,  except  when  equipped 
with  a  new  point.  To  plow  Alfalfa 
sward  even  with  a  tractor  seems  now  to 
be  out  of  the  question.  c.  m.  drake. 


An  American  Six 

of  Advanced  Design 


fof, the  modern  American  Farm 


2-DOOR  SEDAN  *1045 

Body  by  Fisher 


A  QUICK  run  into  town  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  A  one  day  trip  to  the  city  a 
hundred  miles  away.  Many  de¬ 
mands  for  fast,  dependable  trans¬ 
portation  arise  on  the  modern 

American  farm  almost  every  day. 
★  ★  ★ 

For  transportation  such  as  the  All- 
American  Six  offers  more  economi¬ 
cally  than  any  other  car  in  its  field. 
Smooth,  swift,  comfortable  trans¬ 
portation.  Always  reliable,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  condition  of  weather 
or  roads.  *  *  ^ 

Transportation  made  possible  by  a 
brute  of  an  engine.  With  212  cubic 
inches  piston  displacement  .  .  . 
G-M-R  cylinder  head  .  .  .  81-lb. 


crankshaft  .  .  .  crankcase  and 
cylinder  block  of  “bridge-truss** 
design.  By  a  ruggedly  constructed 
chassis,  with  a  deep,  rigidly  cross- 
membered  frame. 

★  ★  ★ 

Transportation  made  comfortable 
by  deep-cushioned  Fisher  bodies. 
Beautiful,  yes  •  »  .  and  roomy,  as 
well.  Sturdy,  durable  bodies  •  •  . 
constructed  of  selected  hardwood 
and  steel. 

★  ★  ★ 

Advanced  in  design  . . .  unfailing  in 
performance  .  . .  this  All-American 
Six.  A  car  unrivaled  in  its  entire 
price  field  ...  a  value  unmatched 
at  $1045. 


Landau  Coupe ,  $1045;  Sport  Roadster,  $1075;  Phaeton,  $1075;  4-Door  Sedan ,  $1145; 
Cabriolet,  $1155;  Landau  Sedan,  $1265.  New  Pontiac  Six,  $745  to  $875.  All  prices 
at  factory.  Check  Oakland-Pontiac  delivered  prices— they  include  lowest  handl¬ 
ing  charges.  General  Motors  Time  Payment  Plan  available  at  minimum  rate. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

KLAND 

AMERICAN  SIX 

PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

To  Rochester  has  been  given  the  honor 
of  entertaining  the  1928  annual  session 
of  the  New  Yoi’k  State  Grange.  The 
State  Grange  executive  committee,  in 
whom  rests  the  power  to  select  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  place  for  holding  the  State 
Grange,  recently  visited  Syracuse,  Os¬ 
wego,  Niagara  Falls  and  Rochester,  from 
which  cities  invitations  had  been  received. 
After  due  deliberation  Rochester  was 
chosen.  This  is  the  seventh  year  Roches¬ 
ter  has  been  host  to  the  State  Grange. 
The  previous  dates  have  been  1877,  1878, 
1880,  1888,  1897  and  1920.  The  Hotel 
Seneca  will  be  used  for  Grange  headquar¬ 
ters  and  the  sessions  of  the  week  will  be 
held  within  the  hotel  building.  The  dates 
of  the  session  will  be  February  5-8,  1929. 

Monroe  County  is  one  of  the  largest 
Grange  counties  of  the  State,  with  a 
Grange  membership  of  6,200  in  its  19 
Granges.  During  the  past  year  it  made 
a  larger  gain  in  membership  than  any 
other  county,  so  the  action  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  in  awarding  the  State  ses¬ 
sion  to  Monroe,  seems  to  be  well  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  county’s  fine  record.  Mon¬ 
roe  ranks  fourth  in  membership  among 
the  56  Grange  counties  of  the  Empire 
State  and  it  is  also  surrounded  by  a 
large  number  of  strong  Grange  counties. 

According  to  State  Secretary  Frank  J. 
Riley  the  following  25  counties  made 
gains  in  Grange  membership  during  the 
past  Grange  year :  Monroe,  223 ;  Lewis, 
173 ;  Tompkins,  162 ;  Clinton,  147 ;  Co¬ 
lumbia,  127  ;  Cortland,  110  ;  Greene,  96  ; 
Dutchess,  83  ;  Putnam,  78 ;  Cattaraugus, 
78 ;  Tioga,  76 ;  Chautauqua,  62 ;  Ulster, 
45 ;  Essex,  42 ;  Yates,  36 ;  Rensselaer, 
36  :  Franklin,  31 ;  Otsego,  30  ;  Herkimer, 
29 ;  Suffolk,  26 ;  Livingston,  22 ;  Sara¬ 
toga,  21 ;  Albany,  16 ;  Schoharie,  15 ; 
Broome,  7. 

The  present  chaplain  of  the  State 
Grange,  elected  at  Poughkeepsie  at  the 
last  session,  is  Rev.  E.  L.  Tucker  of  Mon¬ 
roe  County.  S.  J.  Robins,  a  Civil  War 
veteran,  also  previously  served  from  Mon¬ 
roe  County  as  State  Grange  Chaplain. 
Other  State  Grange  officers  from  Monroe 
County  have  been:  H.  H.  Goff,  who 
served  as  secretary  of  the  State  Grange 
for  20  years ;  F.  F.  Capen,  12  years  on 
the  executive  committee ;  Mrs.  L.  D. 
Welch,  Pomona ;  John  Krouse,  gate¬ 
keeper  ;  Stanley  Todd,  assistant  steward 
and  steward ;  Fred  C.  Ilecker,  assistant 
steward  and  steward ;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Auch- 
ter.  Flora  and  State  juvenile  deputy. 

Monroe  boasts  of  the  largest  subordi¬ 
nate  Grange  in  the  world,  Webster 
Grange,  with  a  membership  of  over  1,000. 
It  also  has  within  its  borders  one  of  the 
oldest  subordinates  in  the  State,  Honeoye 
Falls  Grange  No.  6. 

Monroe  has  another  distinction  in 
Grange  history.  It  launched  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  Grange  co-operative  enterprise  in 
the  State.  This  organization  was  formed 
in  1877  by  the  Monroe  County  council 
and  within  three  years  time  had  spread  to 
14  counties,  with  a  business  of  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  a  year.  The  lead¬ 
ing  spirit  in  this  co-operative  was  H.  H. 
Goff,  who  later  was  elected  State  secre¬ 
tary.  At  the  height  of  its  record  this 
Grange  co-operative  did  business  in  28 
counties  and  its  annual  business  exceeded 
a  million  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Goff  was  also  largely  instrumental 
in  obtaining  State  legislation  permitting 
the  incorporation  of  mutual  Grange  fire 
insurance  companies.  This  law  was  en¬ 
acted  in  1879  and  proved  a  long  step  for¬ 
ward  in  promoting  this  branch  of  co¬ 
operation  among  farmers,  which  has 
proven  so  marked  a  success.  Monroe  has 
one  of  the  oldest  of  these  Grange  co¬ 
operative  fire  insurance  companies,  or¬ 
ganized  in  December,  1876. 

Monroe  has  a  vigorous  Pomona 
Grange,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State. 
It  was  organized  February  27,  1892.  The 
present  Master  is  Jacob  Shaffer,  a  well- 
known  figure  at  State  Grange  sessions 
for  many  years,  where  he  has  headed  the 
Monroe  delegation  for  a  long  period.  He 
is  a  Civil  War  veteran  and  in  spite  of 
his  85  years  is  very  active  both  mentally 
and  physically.  He  served  as  Master  of 
his  own  subordinate,  Ogden  No.  Ill,  for 
20  years.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
order  for  over  40  years. 

T.  B.  Pengelly  is  the  efficient  county 
deputy  of  Monroe.  Among  his  predeces¬ 
sors  have  been  Silas  J.  Robins,  Mrs. 
Weltha  Groves,  Lyman  D.  Welch,  Dufay 
Wright  and  W.  D.  Auchter. 

At  the  organization  of  the  State 
Grange  in  1873  one  of  the  most  active 
participants  was  John  M.  Davis,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  first  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  State  body.  He  also  served 
as  the  first  Master  of  the  first  Grange 
organized  in  Monroe  County,  Honeoye 
Falls  No.  6. 


Timely  Spray  Suggestions 
The  Cherry  Maggot 

Successful  cherry  growers  are  getting 
“all  set”  for  the  maggot  sprays  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  near  future.  While  wormy 
cherries  may  result  from  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  different  insect  pests,  the 
cherry  fruit-fly  is  the  main  offender,  and 
in  most  cases  the  control  of  this  insect 
is  the  determining  factor  between  success 
and  failure.  No  cherry  grower  can  af¬ 
ford  to  overlook  the  opportunity  to  apply 


the  knockout  dose  at  the  critical  time. 

The  adult  insect  is  a  brightly  colored 
fly  somewhat  smaller  than  the  common 
house-fly,  and  recognized  by  several  dusky 
bands  that  run  transversely  across  the 
otherwise  transparent  wings.  There  are 
two  distinct  species,  known  as  the  dark¬ 
bodied  and  the  white-handed  fruit  flies, 
the  name  in  each  case  describing  the  col¬ 
oration  of  the  abdomen  of  that  species. 
Both  flies  are  usually  found  in  infested 
plantings,  and  as  the  methods  of  control 
are  similar  there  is  no  need  for  the  grower 
to  attempt  to  distinguish  between  them. 

The  flies  may  be  observed  on  warm 
bright  days  lapping  up  drops  of  plant 
juices,  honeydew  or  other  moisture  found 
on  the  fruit  and  foliage.  It  is  this  habit 
that  provides  the  key  to  controlling  the 
insect,  namely,  by  applying  a  poisoned 
spray  that  will  be  taken  by  the  flies. 

The  cherry  maggots  emerge  as  adult 
flies  usually  early  in  June  in  New  York 
State.  Within  a  week  to  10  days  after 
emerging  the  flies  begin  to  lay  their  eggs 
in  punctures  made  in  the  skin  of  the 
cherry.  In  five  or  six  days  the  eggs  hatch 
producing  tiny  white  maggots  that  bur¬ 
row  through  the  flesh  to  the  seed.  Two 
or  three  weeks  are  spent  in  this  feeding- 
stage  before  the  maggots  mature.  They 
then  leave  the  fruit,  drop  to  the  ground 
and  bury  themselves  in  the  soil. 

There  are  a  number  of  practices  that 
tend  to  reduce  the  injury  from  the  cher¬ 


ry  maggot  such  as  cultivation,  clean  pick¬ 
ing,  removing  crop  remnants,  destroying 
neglected  trees,  etc.,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  one  of  these  methods  coxild  hold  the 
pest  in  check  during  a  severe  outbreak. 
On  the  other  hand,  arsenical  sprays  when 
properly  applied  give  almost  complete 
freedom  from  injury. 

As  the  maggot  feeds  entirely  within 
the  fruit,  the  adxilt  fly  stage  is  the  only 
stage  that  can  be  combated  with  the 
poison  spray.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  a  slow 
acting  poison  and  often  requires  a  num¬ 
ber  of  days  to  kill  the  flies,  therefore  un¬ 
less  they  receive  the  dose  soon  after 
emerging  they  may  deposit  many  eggs 
befoi’e  succumbing.  This  factor  makes  it 
very  necessary  to  have  the  spray  applied 
at  the  proper  time.  This  particular  per¬ 
iod  in  the  life  history  of  the  insect  agrees 
nicely  with  certain  stages  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  fruit,  namely,  (1)  when 
Eai’ly  Richmond  cherries  show  red  on  one 
side,  and  (2)  when  Montmorency  cherries 
show  red  on  one  side.  Two  sprays,  ap¬ 
plied  at  these  times,  will  give  commercial 
control  of  the  maggot. 

The  90-10  sulpliur-lead  arsenate  dust 
(which  means  90  lbs.  of  sulphur  to  10  lbs. 
of  lead  arsenate)  can  be  substituted  for 
the  arsenical  spi’ays,  but  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  as  dust  does  not  adhere  as 
well  as  the  liquid  spray  exti’a  ti-eatment 
may  be  necessai-y  in  case  heavy  rains  fol¬ 
low  shortly  after  dust  treatments.  Both 
fruit  and  foliage  must  be  covered  while 
flies  are  pi’esent  and  late  varieties  such 
as  the  Moi’ello  may  need  additional  treat¬ 
ments.  s.  w.  H. 


Spraying  Reflections 

Part  III 

At  this  time  the  San  Jose  scale  was 
more  in  evidence  than  in  the  past  few 
years  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  natural  star¬ 
vation  of  parasites  and  omitted  spray. 
Remembering  the  comparative  pleasure  of 
applying  oils  and  welcoming  a  cheaper 
scale  control  than  concentrated  lime-sul¬ 
phur,  we  obtained  all  the  data  about  oil 
emulsions  we  could  and  boiled  enough  oil 
and  soap  to  spray  a  large  part  of  our 
orchards. 

The  directions  called  for  a  small 


amount  of  copper-sulphate  added  to  hard 
water  before  pouring  the  emulsion  into 
the  tank.  From  this  we  judged  that  an 
excess  of  alkaline  solution  would  separate 
the  oil  from  the  emulsion  while  a  slight 
excess  of  the  acid  blue  vitriol  was  de- 
sirable.  This  suggested  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  obtaining  a  fungicide  to 
replace  the  scab  killing  properties  of  the 
lime-sulphur  we  were  hoping  to  discard. 
We  reasoned  that  if  a  barely  balanced 
Bordeaux  mixture  of  say  3-3-50  strength 
was  sufficiently  acid  to  burn  foliage  it 
should  be  compatible  with  the  emulsion 
and  at  the  same  time  safe  to  use  in  cool 
dry  weather  befoi’e  the  young  apples  were 
exposed.  It  was  anxiously  tried  and 
proved  all  we  had  hoped  for. 

At  the  same  time  the  State  Experiment 
Station,  unknown  to  us,  began  experi¬ 
ments  with  similar  oils  and  Bordeaux  in 
the  Hudson  Valley  with  gratifying  results. 
The  following  year  we  made  oil  emulsion 
for  our  own  orchards  and  supplied  many 
neighbors.  The  third  year  we  were  able 
to  buy  a  satisfactory  commercial  brand 
at  very  reasonable  prices  so  we  and  a 
large  number  of  nearby  growers  used  it. 
The  fourth  year  we  used  both  this  brand 
and  a  clay-oil  emulsion  made  from  south¬ 
ern  formulas.  This  season  we  have  used 
this  clay-oil  exclusively. 

Suppose  we  review  the  experiences  and 
note  the  effects  of  this  five-year  oil-Boi-- 
deaux  treatment.  Our  first  discovery 
was  that  we  covered  the  trees  with  much 
less  liquid  than  befoi’e.  This  was  due  to 
the  better  spreading  quality  of  the  oil 
and  the  fact  that  our  men  did  not  object 
to  having  this  spray  blow  in  their  faces. 
Consequently  we  could  spray  in  winds 
which  would  have  compelled  us  to  stop 
had  we  been  using  lime-sulphur,  and  we 
covered  the  orchard  so  rapidly  that  we 


easily  finished  before  the  proper  leaf  stage 
was  past.  The  foliage  was  more  nox-mal 
and  vigorous  than  when  lime-sulphur  was 
used,  either  coneenti’ated  or  dilute.  With¬ 
out  nicotine  a  fairly  satisfactory  control 
of  aphis  has  been  obtained,  while  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  half  the  usual  dose  of  nicotine 
has  given  effective  results. 

It  was  vei-y  difficult  to  find  red  bugs  the 
first  year  after  applying  this  mixtui’e. 
Since  then  they  have  almost  completely 
disappeared  and  are  no  longer  a  factor 
with  us.  Red  spidei’,  also,  disappeared 
the  first  year.  The  second  year  an  un¬ 
expected  outbreak  oeeured  in  part  of  one 
orchard,  due  no  doubt,  to  winds  when 
the  application  of  spray  was  made.  Since 
then  we  have  been  free  from  them.  San 
Josd  scale  has  ceased  to  be  a  factor.  Scab 
has  been  kept  down  at  this  stage  of 
growth.  Our  average  saving  per  year 
figures  something  like  this,  compai’ing 
previous  with  present  application. 

1.  Scale,  aphis,  scab  spray. — 200-gal. 
tank,  Yg  lime-sulphur  plus  2  pts.  nico¬ 
tine,  $6.30.  Covers  20  20-year-old  trees 
at  31  %c  per  tree. 

2.  Scale,  aphis,  scab,  red  spidei’,  red 
bug  spray. — 200-gal.  tank  (3  gal.  2  per 
cent  actual,  oil,  1  pt.  nicotine,  3-3-50 
Bordeaux),  $4.40.  Covers  30  20-yeai’-old 
trees  at  14^c  per  tree. 

When  it  is  noted  that  the  red  bug  pink 
spi’ay  has  not  been  necessary  when  using 
this  oil  spray  and  later  red  spider  sprays 
eliminated,  one  can  readily  appreciate  how 
greatly  our  spray  budget  lias  been  cut 
down.  We  are  now  also  able  to  omit 
nicotine  on  varieties  less  susceptible  to 
aphides  where  we  would  not  dare  omit  it 
if  using  ‘lime-sulphur.  This  effects  a 
still  further  saving.  By  being  able  to  de¬ 
lay  the  oil  spray  later  than  is  possible 
with  concentrated  lime-sulphur,  a  pre¬ 
pink  spray  for  scab  affected  vai’ieties  can 
often  be  omitted  making  only  one  special 
scab  spray  before  bloom  necessary — a  fur¬ 
ther  saving. 

The  experiments  of  our  neighbors  are 
similar.  Supplies  of  emulsion  based  on 
previous  experiences  have  frequently  been 
adequate  for  one  season  and  still  left 
enough  for  half  of  the  coming  season’s 
needs. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  result  we 
have  obtained  and  noted  is  the  almost 
complete  freedom  from  the  much  feared 
oil  injuries  associated  with  the  use  of 
oils  in  spraying  apple  trees.  After  five 
successive  years  use  of  these  oil  emul¬ 
sions  there  is  no  evidence  of  cumulative 
injury. 

It  is  possible  for  foliage  to  be  injured 
by  having  an  application  of  these  emul¬ 
sions  followed  by  freezing  temperatures 
within  a  day,  possibly  two.  This  need  not 
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happen.  Oils  and  the  caustic  sulphur 
solutions  cannot  be  used  together  on 
foliage  without  causing  harmful  results. 
If  people  will  insist  on  using  them  to¬ 
gether  they  may  expect  injury.  This  is 
obviously  not  oil  injury  but  sulphur  in¬ 
jury,  as  emulsions  can  be  used  alone 
with  stimulating  rather  than  checking  ef¬ 
fect,  while  caustic  sulphur  combinations 
are  always  more  or  less  harmful. 

E.  STUART  HUBBARD. 


A  Schoolhouse  Question 

We  are  planning  to  build  a  new  school- 
house,  one  room,  rural  district.  We  are 
told  that  the  State  will  not  permit  us  to 
build  a  schooli’oom  large  enough  to  seat 
more  than  30  pupils.  Is  that  time?  We 
have  19  pupils.  They  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  getting  up  public  exercises,  when 
they  would  invite  their  parents  and 
friends  in  to  hear  them  speak  their  pieces. 
There  were  70  persons  present  at  our  last 
school  meeting,  50  of  them  voters,  tax- 
payers  among  the  non-voters,  and  the 
schoolhouse  has  been  used  for  lectures, 
etc.  We  have  no  other  building  available 
for  such  purposes.  Is  such  use  of  the 
schoolhouse  to  be  prohibited  in  the  fu¬ 
ture?  Just  what  are  State  requirements 
for  a  one-room  rural  schoohouse? 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  M.  R.  w. 

The  Education  Law  in  no  sense  re¬ 
stricts  the  size  of  your  schoolhouse  or 
schoolroom  except  that  there  must  be  suf¬ 
ficient  floor  space  and  cubic  air  space  per 
pupils.  However,  the  law  does  require 
that  no  erection  or  remodeling  of  a 
schoolhouse  to  exceed  $500  in  cost  shall 
be  undertaken  until  the  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications  have  been  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the 
Commissioner  would  refuse  to  approve 
plans  for  a  schoolroom  large  enough  for 
the  community  needs.  However,  the  Leg¬ 
islature  has  granted  him  that  powei-.  I 
advise  that  you  write  Frank  H.  Wood, 
Chief  Buildings  and  Grounds  Division, 
Department  of  Education,  Albany.  He 
is  in  position  to  tell  you  just  what  the 
Department  will  appi’ove.  d.  b.  d. 


Opening  Closed  School 

w  e  live  between  four  and  five  miles 
from  the  public  schools,  and  our  children 
are  carried  to  school.  There  is  a  district 
schoolhouse  in  this  district,  and  it  has 
been  closed  for  13  or  14  years,  but  now 
there  are  10  or  11  children  to  go.  Coxild 
this  school  be  opened?  Our  children  are 
carried  to  school,  but  they  do  not  pay 
enough  so  they  can  have  a  very  comfor¬ 
table  way  to  go.  The  children  are 
clothed  warm,  but  get  very  cold  on  cold 
days.  Can  they  compel  parents  to  send 
their  children  this  way?  The  man  who 
carries  the  children  is  allowed  only  $50 
a  month.  Could  the  district  in  any  way 
make  them  pay  him  more?  MRS.  R.  s. 

New  York. 

The  most  pi’actical  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  open  the  convenient  school  near 
your  home.  This  can  be  done  by  a  vote 
of  your  own  distinct  if  it  is  merely  a  con¬ 
tract  district.  However,  if  your  district 
is  consolidated  your  only  remedy  is  to 
appeal  to  the  district  superintendent  and 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  I 
know  of  no  good  reason  why  the  Com¬ 
missioner  should  not  honor  your  request  if 
you  will  present  a  statement  or  petition, 
asking  the  reinstatement  of  your  dis¬ 
trict,  which  bears  the  signatures  of  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  residents  of 
your  original  district.  The  value  of  your 
farm  land  would  increase  very  substan¬ 
tially  if  you  had  a  convenient  school  close 
at  hand.  n.  B.  D. 


Voters  at  School  Meeting; 
Compulsory  Consolidation 

Who  has  the  right  to  vote  at  school 
meetings?  Can  they  close  a  school  when 
there  are  small  children  in  the  district? 
There  are  three  children  of  school  age  in 
three  of  the  families  and  their  folks  are 
against  closing  the  school.  R.  N.  R. 

New  York. 

Every  person  entitled  to  vote  at  a 
school  meeting  must  be : 

1.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Twenty-one  years  of  age. 

3.  A  resident  of  the  district  for  the 
past  30  days,  and  in  addition  thereto,  he 
must  possess  one  of  the  four  following 
qualifications : 

1.  Own,  rent,  hire  or  lease  real  prop¬ 
erty,  or 

2.  Be  parent  of  a  child  who  has  at¬ 
tended  school  in  the  district  for  a  period 
of  at  least  eight  weeks  during  the  year 
preceding  the  school  meeting,  or 

3.  Provides  pennanent  residence  for 
such  child,  or 

4.  Has  taxable  personal  property  as¬ 
sessed  in  the  town  for  a  sum  in  excess  of 
$50. 

Relative  to  the  provisions  which  gov¬ 
ern  the  closing  of  your  school,  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  there  is  one,  three 
or  fifty  children  in  your  district,  the  su¬ 
perintendent  has  authority  to  force  your 
district  into  consolidation  even  though 
every  parent  and  taxpayer  should  be  op¬ 
posed  to  such  action.  The  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society  is  working  for  re¬ 
peal  of  this  compulsoi’y  consolidation  law, 
so  that  districts  may  have  the  right  of 
reasonable  self-determination  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  II.  B.  D. 


Oil  Pull  Tractor  Hauling  Two  Plows  Seven  Inches  Deep  up  a  50  Per  Cent  Grade 
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Abandoned  Farms  for 
Western  Farmers 

My  folks  were  New  Yorkers,  father 
from  Allegany  and  mother  from  Steuben 
County.  I  have  never  been  in  the  State 
but  have  always  been  interested  in  it. 
Could  abandoned  land  there  be  used 
profitably  for  stock,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
and  title  to  enough  in  a  body  to  make  a 
"ood-sized  ranch  be  had  for  a  little? 
What  kind  of  grass  will  grow  on  this 
land?  In  your  picture  of  a  church  made 
into  dairy  'barn  it  looks  as  though  there 
vas  a  healthy  growth  of  grass  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  In  this  vicinity  we  have  some 
sandy  lands  which  up  to  about  three 
rears  ago  were  considered  of  not  much 
Value.  "  In  those  three  years  the  farmers, 
aided  by  the  County  Agent  and  other  peo¬ 
ple,  have  discovered  that  Alfalfa  will 
grow  well  on  our  sand,  and  some  lands 
which  were  practically  abandoned  are 
being  reclaimed,  and  held  at  fairly  high 
figures.  Perhaps  Alfalfa  would  grow  on 
your  waste  lands  if  lime  and  fertilizer 
could  be  had.  In  growing  grass  would  it 
help  by  making  a  wind-break  of  trees 
around*  the  land?  Do  you  use  box  elder 
in  reforesting?  All  over  the  West  this 
tree  has  been  used  in  great  numbers.  It 
will  grow  anywhere,  comes  quickly  from 
the  seed  and  makes  a  big  tree  in  a  few 
years.  If  given  trimming  it  is  handsome 
and  much  wood  can  be  had  while  the  tree 
is  getting  size.  I  note  red  pine  pictures. 
At  10  years  box  elder  would  be  three 
times  as*  large.  Would  not  elms  be  good 
with  you?  Our  elms,  white  and  red, 
grow  fast  from  seed  or  setting. 

Could  a  considerable  body  of  this  aban¬ 
doned  land  be  rented  if  a  man  wanted  to 
try  out  the  stock  proposition  without^  buy¬ 
ing.  or  would  that  not  be  advisable? 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  H.  J.  B 

In  the  section  of  the  country  where 
your  father  and  mother  lived  there  has 
been  a  great  change  in  the  last  60  years. 
Most  of  the  hill  land  in  and  around  these 
communities  that  you  mention  is  now 
completely  abandoned  as  far  as  productive 
farming  is  concerned.  Some  of  the  fields 
are  partially  covered  with  thorn  apples 
and  poplar,  and  some  of  them  are  nearly 
barren. 

I  should  like  to  make  clear  to  H.  J.  B. 
that  these  farms  have  been  abandoned  not 
because  the  farmers  who  operated  them 
used  poor  methods,  but  because  the  land 
itself  is  poor.  The  original  settlers  were 
of  the  same  type  as  those  who  settled  on 
good  land.  In  fact,  what  is  now  the  best 
land  was  often  considered  the  poorest  land 
because  it  was  in  the  valley  areas  where 
land  could  not  be  farmed  without  drain¬ 
age,  whereas  the  hills  needed  clearing, 
only. 

The  descendants  of  the  original  settlers 
on  poor  land  have  less  education  than 
those  in  the  good  areas.  This  is  because 
they  must  stop  school  at  an  early  age  in 
order  to  earn  their  living.  The  people  in 
the  poor  areas  are  usually  very  conserva¬ 
tive.  This  often  leads  visitors  to  believe 
they  are  not  good  farmers.  They  have 
learned  that  a  dollar  spent  on  a  poor  farm 
does  not  often  return.  If  they  ever  do 
get  a  dollar,  they  keep  it.  They  let  the 
farm  buildings  decay. 

Usually  the  first  step  in  abandonment 
of  .land  is  for  the  young  men  and  women 
and  some  of  the  older  persons  to  leave  the 
farms.  One  of  the  children  may  return 
to  look  after  the  parents  when  they  are 
old,  or  may  return  to  look  after  the  prop¬ 
erty  after  the  farmer  dies.  Once  there, 
the  problem  becomes  that  of  remaining  a 
year  at  a  time  in  hope  of  a  sale. 

In  many  cases,  sales  are  made  to  city 
persons,  western  farmers,  or  foreigners 
who  do  not  understand  conditions.  These 
people  frequently  bring  in  money,  repair 
the  buildings,  and  waste  the  best  years  of 
their  lives  before  they  escape  by  selling 
to  another  person  who  does  not  under¬ 
stand  conditions.  The  procedure  is  then 
repeated.  For  many  years  real  estate 
agencies  have  advertised  these  farms  in 
the  West,  and  many  western  farmers  have 
purchased  them.  This  is  giving  the  State 
a  bad  reputation.  There  are  excellent  op¬ 
portunities  for  western  farmers  in  New 
York,  but  not  in  the  abandoned  farm 
areas. 

Permanent  abandonment  usually  does 
not  occur  so  long  as  the  house  is  habita¬ 
ble,  because  it  is  often  possible  by  wait¬ 
ing  a  few  years  to  sell  to  some  unso¬ 
phisticated  person.  When  outside  money 
is  brought  in  to  fix  the  buildings,  it  de¬ 
lays  permanent  abandonment.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  two  such  areas  were  settled  by 
Finnish  farmers.  In  one  of  these,  every 
Finn  has  gone.  In  another,  the  buildings 
have  been  improved,  mostly  with  money 
brought  from  the  outside,  but  abandon¬ 
ment  has  begun.  Of  74  such  farms,  15 
were  vacant.  The  building  improvements 


made  with  outside  money  may  delay  final 
abandonment  for  many  years. 

Most  of  the  abandoned  farms  are  still 
owned  in  small  tracts  by  persons  who  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  taxes.  Taxes  usually  amount 
to  from  40  to  60  cents  per  acre  per  year. 
If  he  does  not  pay  the  taxes,  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  a  complete  loss.  If  he  pays  the 
taxes,  he  hopes  for  a  sale.  Usually  he 
has  little  property  besides  the  farm.  To 
let  the  land  go  would  mean  the  loss  of 
most  of  his  worldly  possessions.  He  is 
exceedingly  reluctant  to  give  up,  as  long 
as  there  is  any  possibility  of  making  a 
sale.  After  taxes  have  been  paid  for  a 
number  of  years  he  would  be  very  glad 
to  give  the  property  away  if  he  could  get 
his  tax  money  back.  But  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  pay  the  taxes  again  this  year  in  the 
hope  of  a  sale. 

Now  it  ought  to  be  clear  that  this  land 
is  poorly  adapted  to  any  sort  of  farming. 
It  is  not  good  pasture  land.  An  acre  of 
good  river  bottom  land  will  often  pasture 
as  much  stock  as  15  acres  of  this  run¬ 
down  hill  land.  The  soil  is  a  thin, 
glacial  till  sheet,  and  as  such  lacks  lime 
and  plant  food. 

If  large  areas  of  this  land  were  to  be 
used  for  Summer  pasture  it  would  be  a 
problem  to  obtain  fodder  for  the  stock 
during  the  Winter. 

The  church  shown  in  the  picture  was 
not  located  on  poor  land.  It  was  in  one 
of  the  fertile  valleys  surrounded  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  area  of  poor  hill  land.  This  was 
a  case  of  an  abandoned  church,  because 
many  of  the  farms  in  the  community  had 


been  abandoned.  Alfalfa  can  be  grown  in 
the  valleys,  but  it  winter-kills.  The  land 
on  the  hills  is  subject  to  frost  action  and 
the  Alfalfa  roots  are  “heaved”  out  of  the 
ground.  Wind-breaks  would  be  useful  as 
a  protection  to  the  farmstead,  but  do  not 
offer  a  solution  to  the  crop  problem  on 
this  land. 

Box  elder  and  elm  are  grown  here  in 
New  York  State  as  shade  trees,  but  we 
do  not  consider  them  valuable  species  to 
grow  for  forests.  Perhaps  when  we  know 
more  about  reforestation  we  will  come 
to  use  more  of  the  deciduous  species  of 
trees,  that  shed  their  leaves  in  Winter. 
Just  now  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to 
be  in  favor  of  evergreen  species  such  as 
pine,  spruce,  larch  and  cedar. 

Without  doubt  large  areas  of  this  land 
could  be  rented  at  a  very  low  rate. 

L.  H.  WOODWARD. 


Hints  on  Cabbage 

For  lice  on  cabbage  a  good  spray  is 
made  with  nicotine  sulphate,  six  ounces, 
fish  oil  soap,  5  lbs.,  water  50  gallons,  or 
to  make  a  small  amount,  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate,  Y2  ounce,  laundry  soap,  ^  cake, 
water,  five  gallons.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  reach  all  parts  of  the  plant  with  the 
spray.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  con¬ 
tact  sprays  do  not  kill  unless  the  spray 
comes  in  contact  with  the  insects.  For 
cutworms,  bran,  5  lbs.,  Paris  green,  % 
lb.,  molasses,  one  pint,  water,  three  to 
four  quarts.  Mix  bran  and  Paris  green 
together,  add  molasses  to  water ;  if  you 
have  a  lemon  squeeze  it  in  too,  then  mois¬ 
ten  the  bran  and  Paris  green  with  the 
mixture  until  it  will  crumble  between  the 
fingers.  Don’t  make  the  bran  too  wet. 


Apply  the  bran  near  plants  in  evening. 

For  worms,  arsenate  of  lead  or  Paris 
green  are  best.  Owing  to  the  waxy  sur¬ 
face  of  cabbage  leaves  it  is  hard  to  make 
a  wet  spray  stick,  so  dust  is  preferred. 
Powdered  arsenate  of  lead,  one  part,  and 
two  parts  air-slaked  lime  or  land  plaster, 
or  Paris  green,  1  lb.,  with  20  lbs.  lime  or 
land  plaster ;  apply  in  morning  when 
plants  are  wet  with  dew.  If  plants  are 
large  when  set  out  pinch  off  few  of  larg¬ 
est  leaves. 

If  heads  show  signs  of  bursting  pull 
head  over  a  little  to  break  some  of  the  side 
roots. 

Time  to  harvest  cabbage  to  get  greatest 
weight  is  when  the  top  of  the  head  turns 
a  light  shade  at  full  maturity,  also  when 
the  green  leaves  curl  back  showing  the 
white  leaves  underneath. 

In  sowing  seed  don’t  sow  too  thick,  and 
don’t  sow  in  too  rich  a  ground ;  about  the 
same  richness  as  the  ground  where  the 
crop  will  mature  is  best.  If  ground  is 
too  rich  the  plants  will  be  long-legged  and 
tender.  Also  if  plants  are  set  from  rich 
ground  to  poorer  ground  it  will  give  them 
a  setback. 

About  %  lb.  of  seed  will  furnish  plants 
for  an  acre.  Damping-off  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  stirring  of  the  upper  layer  of 
soil,  giving  plenty  of  fresh  air  around  the 
plants,  good  exposure  to  sunshine,  water¬ 
ing  of  plants  in  the  morning  instead  of 
late  afternoon,  or  layer  of  one  to  two 
inches  of  sand  sprinkled  over  the  surface 
of  soil.  If  plants  are  not  growing  or 
haven’t  a  good  color  either  in  the  bed  or 
field,  a  light  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda  will  start  them  off,  but  be  sure  not 
to  get  any  of  the  soda  on  the  plants,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  burn  them.  R.  c. 

Virginia. 


Customer  :  “Have  you  anything  for 
gray  hair?”  Conscientious  Druggist: 
“Nothing  but  the  greatest  respect,  sir.” — 
Boston  Transcript. 


IMPLEMENTS  THAT  INCREASE  YOUR  FARM  PROFITS 


E-B Osborne  Mower.  One-piece  mainframe. 
All  wearing  parts  easily  replaceable.  Over¬ 
size  bearings  on  fastest  moving  parts. 


E-B  Osborne  Grain  Binder 

Better  than  ever— 

E-B  Osborne  Grain  Binder 


Through  76  years  of  labor  reducing  and  profit  produc¬ 
ing  service  the  reliable  E-B  Osborne  Grain  Binder  has 
become  known  as  the  most  dependable  and  least  ex¬ 
pensive  binder  to  operate. 

This  light  draft  and  long  wearing  E-B  Osborne 
Grain  Binder  gets  all  the  grain,  binds  perfect  bundles 
and  operates  easily  under  all  conditions.  It  won’t  clog. 
It  has  easily  replaceable  parts,  low  cutter  bar  and 
speed  enough  to  clear  itself  of  the  grain. 

You  will  appreciate  the  way  the  special  Z-bar  on  the 
E-B  Osborne  Grain  Binder  can  be  lowered  practically 
to  the  ground  without  dragging  the  platform.  One 
lever  with  two  latches  adjusts  the  reel  from  4  to  34 
inches  above  the  guards. 

The  E-B  Osborne  Grain  Binder  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
plete  line  of  pedigreed  farm  implements  built  by 
Emerson -Brantingham  from  the  experience  of  76 
years.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  this  machine.  Send 
attached  coupon  for  additional  information. 

EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 

Rockford,  Illinois 

Builders  of  farm  machinery  since  1852 


Amarillo,  Texas 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Billings,  Mont. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Texas 
Denver,  Colo. 


Branch  Houses 

Prompt  Service  Everywhere 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Fargo,  N.  D. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


Peoria,  III. 

Regina,  Sask.,  Can. 
Rockford,  Ill. 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 


E-B  Light  Draft  Spreader.  Alemite  equipped. 
7-foot  spread.  Low  upkeep  cost. 


E-B  Osborne  Self  Dump  Rake.  8,  9,  10  and 
12-foot  sizes.  Durable  wheels.  Trussedihead. 
Wearing  parts  reversible  or  interchangeable. 


Genuine 

E-B  Replacement  Parts 

E-B  replacement  parts  are  built  for 
E-B  machines  as  carefully  as  the 
machines  themselves.  We  can  supply 
replacement  parts  for  any  machine 
we  ever  made.  Insist  of  your  dealer 
that  you  get  genuine  E-B  parts.  No 
substitute  is  “just  as  good.” 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM  m 

Dept.  171,  Rockford.  Ill. 

Please  send  me  detailed  information  about  the  E-B 
Osborne  Grain  Binder.  Also  information  on: 


□  E-B  Osborne 
Mower 

□  E-B  Light  Draft 
Spreader 


□  E-B  Osborne 
Self  Dump  Rake 
r— j  E-B  No.  15  Cylinder 
1—1  Hay  Loader 


Name.. 


P.  O.  Address.. 
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Doings  at  Long  Acres 

There  is  an  inquiry  regarding  the  kind 
of  dust  I  use  to  drive  away  the  striped 
cucumber  bug.  My  standby  is  my  own 
mix  consisting  of  hydrated  lime,  10  lbs., 
and  arsenate  of  lead  (powder),  1  lb.  I 
mix  it  by  sifting  several  times  through  a 
flour  sifter.  It  works  fine  in  the  duster 
if  the  lime  is  thoroughly  dry  but  may  be 
applied  by  sifting  on  through  a  burlap 
sack.  If  the  bug  eats  the  arsenate  or 
breathes  the  lime  he  is  a  goner.  I  have 
used  powdered  Bordeaux  mixture  plus 
one  to  five  arsenate  of  lead.  The  stand¬ 
ard  duster  makers  put  out  a  sulphur  or 
Bordeaux-arsenate  dust  which  may  be 
purchased  from  any  dealer  in  spray  ma¬ 
terials.  Tobacco  dust  is  excellent.  It 
does  not  kill  the  bugs  but  does  drive  them 
away.  I  sometimes  mix  tobacco  dust  with 
my  lime-arsenate  mixture.  Arsenate  is 
sure  death  to  any  chewing  insect.  I  mix 
the  lime  with  it  as  arsenate  alone  burns 
the  leaves. 

If  I  were  an  Eskimo  or  polar  bear  I 
might  enjoy  these  fine  Winter  days,  but 
being  neither  I  must  say  that  ice  in  the 
morning  and  coal  fire  at  night  is  not  much 
appreciated.  It  is  nice,  though,  to  follow 
the  plow  and  wield  the  hoe  without  also 
using  the  handkerchief  to  wipe  the  brow. 
A  long  experience  has  taught  me  that 
nature  balances  things,  give  her  time,  so 
I  shall  not  complain.  I  have  discovered, 
too,  that  looking  at  the  Summer’s  work 
as  a  whole  is  mighty  discouraging,  but 
taking  it  as  it  comes,  day  by  day,  gets  an 
amazing  amount  of  work  done. 

Long  Acres  is  a  paradise  for  old  horses, 
as  I  do  not  like  to  rush  things.  Working 
around  fruit  means  being  slow  and  care¬ 
ful,  or  doing  much  damage.  My  pet  peeve 
is  cultivating  very  young  corn  with  a 
five-tooth  cultivator,  but  a  slow  horse  is 
a  big  help.  I  note  a  surprising  thing, 
too.  Neighbors  who  keep  fast  horses  ap¬ 
parently  cover  more  ground  in  an  hour 
than  I  do  all  day,  yet  my  work  is  always 
up  to  and  many  times  far  ahead  of  theirs. 
I  plow  off  a  grape  row,  then  old  Babe 
eats  grass  while  I  hoe  around  the  vines, 
but  we  cover  a  surprising  piece  of  ground 
before  the  day  is  over.  The  harder  the 
plowing  the  faster  she  goes,  so  that  in  soft 
ground  we  plug  along,  and  in  hard  or 
soddy  ground  we  move  so  fast  my  feet 
fairly  fly. 

The  pancakes  of  regretful  memory  used 
to  last  until  noon,  but  the  cornflakes  of 
Summer  mornings  are  only  a  memory  by 
10  o’clock,  so  I 'often  glance  toward  the 
house  to  see  whether  Calvin  is  bringing 
me  a  lunch.  Sometimes  he  does,  and  then 
we  sit  down  and  share  it  while  we  talk 
things  over.  One  time  last  year  he  was 
toddling  along  with  a  lunch  when  he  sud¬ 
denly  stopped  and  went  back.  He  de¬ 
clared  later  that  he  had  met  a  big  snake* 
— he  called  it  a  nake — and  sure  enough, 
men  haying  in  the  field  across  the  fence 
killed  an  enormous  blue  racer  a  few  days 
later  just  across  the  fence  from  where 
he  said  he  met  it.  I  got  no  lunch  that 
day  nor  for  several  more  days. 

At  a  christening  a  while  ago  I  was 
godfather  to  my  sister-in-law’s  newest 
baby,  but  did  not  know  until  my  wife 
told  me  that  I  was  supposed  to  make  a 
present.  Today  I  went  shopping  for  a 
dress.  It  was  a  dinky  little  thing  about 
the  size  of  a  woman’s  handkerchief,  and 
so  thin  I  could  see  right  through  it.  I 
wanted  a  bright  colored  one,  but  the  lady 
clerk  assured  me  that  only  plain  white 
would  do  for  a  small  baby.  While  I  was 
doing  that  friend  wife  bought  herself  a 
foxy  house  apron  for  98  cents,  while  my 
tiny  dress  cost  much  more  than  that,  and 
it  was  just  plain  white. 

Well,  it  is  time  to  carry  Calvin  up¬ 
stairs  to  bed,  as  he  is  long  since  asleep. 

L.  B.  It. 


Notes  from  Eastern  Shore 
Maryland 

As  the  very  important  crop,  hay,  will 
soon  be  ready  to  harvest,  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  about  cutting,  handling,  etc.,  will 
not  be  amiss.  In  this  section  Crimson 
clover  is  the  first  hay  to  cut.  It  is  uni¬ 
versally  grown  and  makes  one  of  the  best 
feeds  properly  cured.  Red  clover  is  not 
so  extensively  grown.  Timothy  and  Red- 
top  are  seldom  seen.  Cow  peas  and  Soy 
beans  come  later.  Soy  beans  have  become 
very  popular,  cow  peas  being  left  out.  of 
the  rotation.  I  prefer  peas  and  think 
them  superior  to  beans.  Cut  the  proper 
time  and  handled  in  right  way  there  is 
no  dairy  feed  that  exceeds  them. 

More  than  often  all  kinds  of  hay  is 
cut  a  little  late  for  the  best  quality  of 


feed.  The  old  rule  to  cut  when  half  the 
blossoms  'have  turned  brown  is  a  good 
one,  but  a  better  one  is  to  cut  just  when 
in  full  bloom.  You  will  not  get  quite  the 
weight  of  full  ripe  hay,  but  the  quality 
of  early  cut  hay  is  so  far  superior  to  full 
ripe  that  the  few  pounds  less  to  the  acre 
should  not  be  noticed. 

There  were  some  inquiries  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  lately  asking  the  advisability  of 
planting  millet,  Sudan  grass,  etc.,  with 
cow  peas.  I  do  not  like  that  mixture  as 
they  do  not  mature  together,  and  do  not 
make  first  class  hay. 

My  plan  for  many  years  was  to  plant 
with  a  double-row  corn  planter  cow  peas, 
using  at  least  five  pecks  to  the  acre,  then 
going  back  and  planting  five  pecks  Soy 
beans  to  the  acre.  That  will  give  a  row 
of  peas  and  beans  alternating.  When 
about  3  or  4  in.  high  run  a  horse  weeder 
over  them,  which  will  be  all  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  necessary.  The  beans,  being  a  bushy 
plant  tend  to  prevent  the  peas  from  trail¬ 
ing  on  the  ground,  and  when  cut  will  in 
a  measure  keep  the  hay  open  for  sun  and 
air  to  make  a  quick  cure. 

After  mowing  just  as  soon  as  the  hay 
becomes  thoroughly  wilted,  start  horse 
rake,  and  dump  often,  not  allowing  the 
rake  to  become  crowded.  Then  com¬ 
mence  to  cock,  putting  up  carefully  and 
compactly  and  well  rounded  5  to  6  ft. 
high.  Let  it  stay  until  all  sap  has  left. 
It  may  take  a  week  or  more  depending 
on  weather  conditions.  I  have  seen  and 
tried  many  ways  of  curing  cow  peas,  and 
Soy  beans. 

The  plan  I  adopted  many  years  ago 
was  successful,  while  a  little  troublesome. 
It  pays  to  have  a  mow  of  well-cured  bright 
hay.  The  racks  I  used  are  made  of  eight 
strips  iy2xl  in.,  put  together  with  small 
carriage  bolts  in  the  form  of  letter  A. 
Bolt  two  together  with  a  cross  piece  about 
a  foot  from  the  bottom,  opening  the  two 
about  3%  ft.  and  joining  at  the  apex, 


then  put  on  the  two  bottom  strips,  form¬ 
ing  a  square  place,  a  small  forkful  of  hay 
at  each  corner  and  build  up  trying  to 
keep  an  open  space  in  the  middle  of  the 
cock.  Round  off  and  keep  hay  well  .com¬ 
pacted.  They  never  blow  over  and  will 
stay  in  field  for  months  without  serious 
damage.  Some  years  ago  I  had  a  field 
left  from  lack  of  barn  room.  When  I  did 
haul  it  to  shelter  I  was  surprised  at  the 
very  small  loss  and  the  good  condition  of 
the  hay. 

One  whose  experience  is  limited  in 
handling  cow  peas  and  Soy  beans  will 
hardly  believe  they  can  be  cocked  a  few 
hours  after  mowing,  just  as  soon  as  they 
become  thoroughly  wilted.  They  will  cure 
fine  and  come  out  splendid  bright  green 
hay.  The  object  in  this  quick  handling  is 
to  secure  the  leaves,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  plant.  Often  you  will  find 
hay  of  all  kinds  allowed  to  stay  uncocked 
and  the  loss  is  great  by  the  shattering  of 
the  leaves.  One  bolt  can  be  removed  from 
the  bottom  of  the  rack  and  it  can  be 
folded  and  put  away  for  future  use.  An¬ 
other  use  of  this  rack  is  fine  if  you  should 
have  a  piece  of  late  corn,  put  it  around 
the  rack  about  2  ft.  deep,  tie  at  top  and 
it  will  cure  out  fine  and  can  stay  out  all 
Winter  with  little  injury. 

i.  s.  WINFREE. 


Watermelon  Culture 

Sandy  loam  soils  are  best  but  melons 
can  be  grown  on  any  soil  that  is  well 
drained  and  fertile.  New  ground  is  a 
good  place  as  it  will  stand  dry  weather 
better  and  will  be  free  from  disease.  The 
main  requirements  of  soils  are  that  they 
are  well  drained,  warm  and  can  be  worked 
early.  Watermelons  should  not  be  grown 
on  same  ground  more  than  once  in  five 
years. 

The  land  should  be  plowed  in  Fall  or 


early  Spring  and  well  harrowed  before 
planting.  The  manure  can  either  be 
broadcast  or  placed  in  hills.  If  in  hills 
it  is  well  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the 
dirt,  or  you  can  scatter  the  manure  up 
the  furrow,  if  seed  is  to  be  drilled.  Ap¬ 
ply  about  500  lbs.  of  fertilizer  in  row  of 
3  per  cent  nitrogen,  8  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid  and  3  per  cent  potash.  It  will  help 
to  give  them  a  start  to  apply  about  75  to 
100  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  around  the 
plants  after  they  come  up,  but  don’t  use 
too  much,  as  it  will  make  the  melons  soft. 

The  Tom  Watson  and  Thurmond  Gray 
are  good  shipping  melons  of  large  size. 
For  home  use  Kleckley  Sweet,  a  smaller 
melon,  is  of  better  quality,  but  too  thin  a 
rind  to  ship.  I  find  for  a  local  trade  it  is 
well  to  grow  some  of  each,  as  some  people 
want  a  large  melon,  while  others  will  pay 
more  per  pound  for  a  smaller  melon  of 
better  quality,  or  when  a  40-lb.  Watson 
sells  for  40  cents,  I  get  30  cents  for  a 
20-lb.  Kleckley.  It  takes  about  2  lbs.  of 
seed  to  plant  an  acre. 

In  vicinity  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  about 
May  1  is  right  time  to  plant.  About  8x8 
ft.  is  distance  apart  for  hills  and  thinned 
to  two  plants  or  drills  8  ft.  apart  with  one 
plant  every  4  ft.  Cultivation  should  be 
shallow. 

To  get  melons  of  good  size  and  quality 
they  should  be  pruned ;  that  is,  only  leave 
two  melons  to  a  vine.  If  you  have  a 
sprayer  it  is  well  to  spray  the  vines  with 
Bordeaux  mixture.  For  the  striped  cu¬ 
cumber  beetle  dust  air-slaked  lime  on  the 
plants. 

In  gathering  melons  gather  in  the 
morning  if  possible,  before  sunshines  on 
them  too  much.  Never  pull  them,  but 
cut  from  vine  with  knife,  and  haul  them 
from  field  to  cool,  shady  place  as  soon 
after  cutting  from  vines  as  possible,  or  if 
they  are  to  be  sold  nearby,  haul  to  market 
from  field.  R.  c. 

Virginia. 
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Combines  Speed  with  Quality  in  Haying 


PRACTICAL  haying  and  quality  hay  demand 
speed  and  quality  in  haying  machines.  The 
better  and  faster- working  your  equipment,  the 
less  the  worry  and  chance  of  having  the  crop 
ruined  by  poor  weather  conditions. 

The  McCormick-Deering  Side  Rake  and  T edder 
combines  into  one  machine  two  hay  operations, 
raking  and  tedding — and  the  two  essentials  in 
successful  hay  growing,  speed  and  quality.  It 
handles  raking  and  tedding  equally  and  excep¬ 
tionally  well.  In  raking  it  turns  the  hay  completely 
over  with  the  leaves  turned  inward  and  the  stems 
outward,  and  forms  clean-cut  quick-curing  wind¬ 
rows  that  air-cure,  not  sun-dry,  the  hay.  The  side 
rake  places  the  newly  cut  hay  on  the  clean 
stubble,  not  on  the  unraked  swath. 

When  tedding  is  called  for,  a  shift  of  the  lever 
changes  the  direction  in  which  the  reel  revolves, 
and  the  side  rake  is  converted  into  a  tedder,  the 
straight  teeth  of  which  can  be  depended  on  to 
do  a  perfect  job  of  tedding. 

The  McCormick-Deering  has  many  mechani¬ 
cal  features  that  make  the  side  rake  and  tedder  a 
hard  combination  to  beat.  You  will  appreciate 

These  Hay  Tools  are  sold  Everywhere 
by  McCormick-Deering  Dealers 


its  roller-bearing  construction,  the  steel  frame* 
controls  which  raise  or  lower  the  reel  ends  to 
meet  varying  conditions,  and  other  conveniences 
and  efficiences  of  operation. 

*  *  * 

And  to  work  with  this  ideal  combination  is  an 
ideal  partner,  the  McCormick-Deering  Adjustable 
Windrow  Hay  Loader.  After  the  hay  has  been 
rolled  into  airy  windrows  the  perfectly  cured  hay 
is  gently  and  quickly  picked  up  and  carried  onto 
the  load.  And  best  of  all,  the  adjustable  section 
permits  delivering  the  hay  three  feet  nearer  the 
rack  when  starting  the  load.  This  means  you  can 
continue  the  loading  without  trouble  in  windy 
weather.  *  *  * 

The  same  combination  of  speed  and  quality 
will  be  found  in  every  McCormick-Deering  Hay 
Tool  and  you  can  see  them  all  at  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer’s.  Our  full  line  is  listed  below. 
Rely  on  McCormick-Deering  experience  in  hay 
machine  development. 

International  Harvester  Company 

6o6S.  Michigan  A  ve.  ® /*“*”*“  Chicago,  Ill. 


High-Lift  Mowers 
Easy-Dump  Rakes 
Cushion-Frame 
Tedders 

Adjustable-Section 

Loaders 

High-Lift  Stackers 


Combined  Side- 
Rake  and  Tedders 
Hand  and  Power-Lift 
Sweep  Rakes 
Farmall  Tractor  Hay 
Tools 


TJES1DES  the  Windrow  Loader,  with  adjus- 
table  section,  there  is  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Gearless  Loader  to  pick  up  hay  from 
the  swath,  saving  the  raking  operation  when 
hay  dries  quickly  and  help  is  scarce.  The 
gearless  loader  does  equally  good  work  taking 
hay  from  the  windrow.  This  loader  is  shewn 
here  with  the  best  power  for  haying— the 
Farmall  Tractor. 


■.  Qeathts  Loader  and  Farmall  Tractor 
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Successful  Potato  Growing 
in  New  England 

Part  II 

“We  feel  that  if  we  haven’t  the  money 
to  buy  our  fertilizer  for  cash  we  certainly 
cannot  afford  to  buy  it  on  credit  and  pay 
more  for  it.  Instead  of  buying  ten  tons 
on  credit,  if  we  were  short  of  money,  we 
would  buy  five  tons  for  cash.  If  a  buyer 
must  borrow  money  why  not  borrow  from 
his  local  bank?  Surely,  there  his  credit 
would  be  as  good  as  with  a  strange  fer¬ 
tilizer  company.  I  believe  that  if  all  po¬ 
tato  growers  would  adopt  this  scheme  of 
cash  fertilizer  buying  they  would  soon 
realize  more  satisfactory  profits  from 
their  crops. 

“Planting  time  will,  of  course,  vary 
with  the  season,  but  we  believe  in  getting 
them  in  as  early  as  possible.  In  an  aver- 
year  April  20  is  not  too  early — we  like  to 
get  some  planted  a  few  days  before  that 
date.  Late  frosts  or  snows  are  usually 
harmless.  Protection  may  be  given  by 
ridging  over. 

“Successful  potato  growers  disagree 
concerning  methods  of  cultivation.  We 
prefer  the  hilling  or  ridging  method,  as  it 
has  proven  successful  with  us  during  re¬ 
peated  experiments,  even  through  such  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dry  seasons  as  that  of  1923.  Of 
course  this  method  requires  frequent  cul¬ 
tivation  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  The  en¬ 
tire  crop  ought  to  be  gone  over  once  each 
week.  Frequency  of  cultivation  depends 
somewhat  on  weather  conditions.  After 
rains,  however,  cultivation  is  necessary  to 
loosen  soil.  Weeds  should  never  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  gain  headway  while  the  potato 
plants  are  growing. 

“In  order  that  the  plants  be  adequately 
protected  from  the  invasions  of  insects  or 
disease,  regular  spraying,  thoroughly  done, 
with  Bordeaux  is  absolutely  necessary.  It 
is  a  health-giver,  and  healthy  plants  are 
practically  immune.  We  use  a  5-5-50  so¬ 
lution,  which  has  proven  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory.  Should  bugs  appear  we  would 
spray  at  once  with  bug  poison.  For  aphis, 
nicotine  dust  has  given  us  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  The  day  must  be  right  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  if  it  proves  effective.  It  must 
be  dry  and  hot.  Usually  a  first  applica¬ 
tion  is  enough.  Should  it  not  be,  a  sec¬ 
ond  application  will  certainly  be  enough. 
Spraying  with  Bordeaux  should  com- 
mense  when  plants  are  six  inches  high, 
and  the  process  continued  all  Summer, 
once  in  ten  days,  always  exerting  special 
care  to  spray  the  underside  of  the  leaves, 
as  well  as  the  tops.  The  higher  the 
pressure  in  the  pumps,  the  more  satisfac¬ 
torily  the  work  will  be  done. 

“We  give  preference  to  horse-drawn  en¬ 
gine  diggers  for  harvesting,  and  regard 
them  as  far  more  satisfactory  for  this 
work  than  the  tractor-drawn  diggers. 
They  do  a  cleaner  job.  as  it  is  much 
easier  to  regulate  the  speed,  thus  reduc¬ 
ing  the  amoujit  of  dirt  or  vines  picked 
up,  and  they  are  more  economical.  It 
takes  one  man.  to  operate  a  horse-drawn 
digger,  while  a  tractor-drawn  digger  re¬ 
quires  two.  If  vines  are  very  heavy,  it 
may  be  necessary  for  a  man  to  follow 
with  a  fork.  ... 

“We  have  succeeded  in  simplifying  the 
harvesting  problems  somewhat  and  cut¬ 
ting  doAvn  the  expense  of  it.  For  picking, 
we  find  boys  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
IS  the  best,  being  both  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomical.  The  field  is  divided  into  sec¬ 
tions,  each  boy  being  given  a  section,  and 
his  own  barrels.  We  use  barrels,  as  they 
seem  to  be  the  easiest  method  of  convey¬ 
ing  from  field  to  storehouse.  By  using  a 
low-bodied  wagon,  they  are  easily  hoisted. 
Pickers  are  paid  by  the  barrel.  As  the 
driver  goes  along  collecting  the  barrels, 
each  boy  is  given  a  ticket  showing  the 
quantity  of  potatoes  lie  has  picked  up. 
Tickets,  made  of  different  colored  Bris¬ 
tol  board,  are  printed,  1  bbl..  3  bbls.  and 
5  bbls.,  together  with  the  name  of  the 
pickers.  They  are  uniform  in  size.  These 
tickets  are  held  by  the  boys  until  pay 
day,  which  comes  on  Thursday  and  Sat¬ 
urday  of  every  week,  as  a  boy  likes  to 
have  pay  day  come  often.  The  wagon  is 
tractor-hauled  from  field  to  grading  shed, 
the  tractor  being  operated  by  a.  dependa¬ 
ble  ld-year-old  boy  who  is  willing  to  car¬ 
ry  out  any  instructions  carefully.  Of 
course  he  is  better  paid  than  the  pickers. 

“Potatoes  come  to  the  grading  shed  un¬ 
sorted.  Carefully  graded  potatoes  greatly 
influence  their  market  possibilities.  In 
this  shed  they  are  dumped  over  a  power 
grader  into  bags,  being  graded  into  three 
sizes.  Our  grader  is  a  little  unusual,  as 
we  use  two  scales,  and  by  the  shifting  of 
a  lever  direct  the  outpouring  potatoes 
from  one  to  the  other  without  stopping 
the  engine  while  the  bags  are  being  re¬ 
moved  and  replaced.  Bags  of  uniform 
size  are  a  genuine  time  economy  in  han¬ 
dling.  The  weight  must  be  branded  on 
all  bags.  It  is  essential  that  all  bags  be 
accurately  weighed,  snugly  packed,  neat¬ 
ly  sewed  and  properly  labeled.  Good 
stock,  true  to  grade  and  well  put  up  in  a 
ueat  package,  will  move  first  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  will  bring  top  prices.  Bags  of 
uniform  size,  very  securely  and  neatly 
sewed,  with  corner  ears  for  handling,  and 
so  tightly  packed  that  the  potatoes  will 
uot  shift  in  transit,  make  the  bulk  ap¬ 
pear  at  its  best  in  the  market.  As  the 
buyer  always  snaps  up  the  neatest-look- 
ju&  lots  first,  it  pays  to  give  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  this  important  detail.  When 
he  finds  real  quality  inside  the  bags,  the 
next  year  he  remembers  the  grower,  and 
looks  for  his  potatoes. 

‘Much  might  be  said  about  advertising. 
” e.  believe  in  local  advertising  in  its 
various  forms,  as  it  increases  local  sales 


which  usually  bring  fancy  prices.  Ex¬ 
tensive  advertising  is  hardly  advisable 
unless  one  has  the  goods  to  back  it  up. 
Generally  speaking,  wholesaling  is  the 
most  profitable  marketing  method  and  if 
a  man's  reputation  is  for  quality  goods,  he 
will  usually  have  as  great  a  demand  for 
his  potatoes  as  he  will  be  able  to  meet, 
unless  he  is  growing  very  extensively. 
Of  course  the  location  of  his  farm  and 


as  yet  unmentioned,  should  be  added.  The 
personalities  of  the  Daigle  Brothers  are 
of  the  sort  that  boys  like.  They  are 
pleasant,  but  businesslike  and  firm.  The 
boys  are  given  cheerful  encouragement, 
but  are  never  nagged,  and  are  made  to 
feel  that  they  are  entrusted  with  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  worthy  of  a  man’s  care  and 
attention.  They  hold  the  boys’  good  will 
and  respect.  When  the  picking  season  is 


on  the  roller  coaster  come  tearing  around 
the  precarious  rails  with  Louis  in  the 
front  seat  of  one,  laughing  good-natured¬ 
ly  with  a  car  full  of  “his”  boys,  and 
Adlord  doing  the  same  sort  of  stunt  on 
the  “shoot  the  shoots”  with  another  group, 
then  the  onlooker  can  understand  why 
the  Daigle  Brothers  have  an  enviable  grip 
on  their  employes.  One  never  hears  them 
howling  over  the  scarcity  or  high  price  of 
help.  Every  year  they  are  obliged  to  turn 
many  away,  even  though  every  boy  who 
helps  on  that  farm  knows  that  all  work 
there  must  be  done  thoroughly  and 
promptly.  Helen  n.  upson. 


Hauling  Low-bodied  Potato  Wagon  From  Field. 


other  individual  conditions,  would  influ¬ 
ence  materially  a  man’s  method  of  sale. 
Unless  the  distance  to  market  exceeds  150 
miles,  trucking  by  motor  is  generally  the 
cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  method  of 
making  shipments.” 

That  concludes  the  working  informa¬ 
tion  secured  at  the  interviews,  but  things 


over  they  enjoy  a  “big  day”  at  their  em¬ 
ployers’  expense.  Sometimes  it  is  a  trip 
to  the  shore,  or  again,  an  evening  at  the 
movies.  On  that  day  the  Daigle  men 
“are  not  really  men  at  all — they’re  only 
little  boys  grown  tall,”  so  the  compan¬ 
ionship  and  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  two  is  complete.  When  the  cars 


Flavor  in  Maple  Products 

When  my  cousin  was  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  she  used  to  know  how  to  get  for 
me  a  cleanly  made,  dark -colored  sugar 
which  she  said  came  from  maples  grow¬ 
ing  in  swamps,  and  was  considered  an 
inferior  quality,  but  had  a  stronger 
maple  taste.  She  knew  the  sugar 
bush  it  came  from,  and  watched  the 
deliveries  from  that  sugar  bush  to  the 
local  store.  Can  you  and  your  read¬ 
ers  help  me  to  get  this  kind  of  maple 
sugar  again?  I  wrote  to  the  man  who 
makes  my  maple  sugar  and  received 
from  him  an  interesting  letter  which 
throws  light  upon  the  subject,  but 
leaves  me  still  anxious  to  get  the 
coarser  dark  stuff.  I  have  no  desire 
to  buy  leaves,  twigs  and  dirt  and  call 
the  sugar  better  because  it  is  dirtier. 

c.  M. 


How  to  care  for 

a  Fisher  Body 

1  When  you  have  the  chassis  of  your  car  inspected,  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  body  should  also  be  made. 

2  In  case  of  a  closed  body,  have  it  completely  adjusted  after  the  first 
1000  or  1500  miles. 

3  See  that  the  tie-down  bolts,  which  fasten  the  body  to  the  chassis, 
are  always  kept  tight.  Loose  tie-down  bolts  cause  distortion  of  the 
door  opening.  They  also  cause  squeaks. 

4  Squeaks  which  come  from  a  glased  hood  can  be  readily  eliminated 
by  inserting  a  small  piece  of  rubber,  or  cloth,  ^  inch  thick,  under  the 
lacing,  and  slightly  lubricating  the  contact  points. 

5  Contact  points  on  rubber  door  bumpers  facing  door  pillars,  the 
door  supporting  dovetail,  and  the  striker  plates,  when  they  become 
glased,  should  be  lubricated,  as  should  the  door  lock. 

6  Don’t  fail  to  remove  dust  from  the  upholstery  regularly,  preferably 
using  a  vacuum  cleaner  with  special  dusting  attachment,  or,  if  this  is 
not  practicable,  briskly  apply  a  whisk  broom. 

7  Remove  grease  spots  at  once,  using  some  safe,  standard  cleaner. 

8  In  washing  car,  play  water  on  gently  from  a  hose,  or  apply  with 
sponge. 

9  Never  use  hot  water. 

10  Never  use  soap. 

11  Dry  by  wiping  gently  with  a  piece  of  chamois. 

12  Whenever  possible,  do  not  allow  your  car  to 
stand  under  a  blistering  sun  for  a  long  period,  as 
this  may  have  a  deteriorating  effect  on  the  finish. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest] 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  adveitiser. 


CROOKS  have  discovered  a  general  alibi.  Archaeo¬ 
logists  have  unearthed  cuneiform  tablets  in  the 
site  of  ancient  Nuzi  in  Mesopotamia,  and  the  in¬ 
scriptions  on  these  tablets  contain  court  records 
which  show  that  graft  was  an  art  1,500  years  before 
Christ.  In  one  case  an  official  accepted  a  sheep  as 
a  bribe  from  a  woman  to  fix  a  lawsuit.  He  failed  to 
keep  the  promise,  and  in  a  dispute  about  it  later, 
struck  the  woman,  kept  the  sheep  and  compelled  her 
to  pay  an  additional  fee  for  his  services.  In  New 
York  City  we  have  a  record  of  theft  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  health  laws,  in  the  street-cleaning 
work,  and  in  the  building  of  city  sewers.  We  have 
records  of  stealing  up- State,  in  business  of  towrn- 
ships,  counties  and  in  the  State  itself.  In  the  nation 
we  have  Teapot  Dome,  and  the  unsavory  stench  of 
the  oil  scandals.  Our  pride  in  our  boasted  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  wealth  and  intelligence,  is  paled  with  a 
shading  of  humility  when  officials  find  no  better  ex¬ 
cuse  for  dishonesty  and  breach  of  official  trust  than 
to  say  that  graft  is  older  than  Christianity. 

* 

E  HAVE  all  become  familiar  with  the  plat¬ 
form  speaker  who  announces  at  the  close  of 
his  address  that  he  will  be  glad  to  receive  construc¬ 
tive  criticism  of  the  project  under  discussion  and 
which  he  is  promoting  but  that  he  will  not  tolerate 
that  which  is  destructive.  In  this  way,  he  attempts 
to  forestall  any  opposition  and  put  up  the  bars 
against  any  who  do  not  agree  wTith  him  by  labeling 
them  obstructionists  in  advance.  Such  announce¬ 
ments,  whether  spoken  or  written,  are  merely 
cowardly  attempts  to  hold  one’s  position  by  applying 
a  term  of  opprobrium  to  any  possible  opponent  while 
clothing  himself  with  a  gown  of  self-esteem  and  in¬ 
fallibility.  “Constructive  criticism”  has  thus  come 
to  mean  agreement  with  me,  “destructive  criticism” 
any  attempt  to  substitute  other  ideas.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  this  plan  often  works ;  no  one  ventures  to  express 
his  real  opinions  lest  he  incur  the  charge  of  being 
one  who  wishes  only  to  tear  down.  There  are  times 
when  the  only  criticism  worth  while  is  destructive, 
for  that  which  is  proposed  needs  to  be  done  awTay 
with  rather  than  modified.  When  asked  to  criticize, 
no  one  should  permit  his  mouth  to  be  closed  to  op¬ 
position  by  a  badly  worn  ruse  designed  to  bring  out 
only  approval.  To  criticize  means  to  bring  under 
judgment ;  this  judgment  may  be  in  favor  of  a 
proposition  or  may  not.  Anyone  who  seeks  to  bend 
his  audience  to  his  will  by  denying  a  voice  to  op¬ 
position  acknowledges  the  weakness  of  his  position. 
There  is  no  sanctity  to  the  phrase  “constructive 
criticism no  opprobrium  need  attach  to  criticism 
that  can  be  most  useful  by  being  destructive. 

* 

MPLOYES  of  one  of  the  country’s  greatest  shoe 
manufacturing  concerns,  located  in  what  is 
sometimes  designated  the  triple  city  of  Binghamton, 
Johnson  City  and  Endicott,  N.  Y.,  have  recently 
voted  to  keep  to  standard  time  throughout  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  with  no  attempt  to  save  daylight  by  setting  the 
clocks  an  hour  ahead.  Their  action  will  control  local 
ordinances  and  a  source  of  confusion  and  general  an¬ 
noyance  will  be  avoided  in  one  more  section.  It  was 
particularly  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  factory  em¬ 
ployes  that  the  ill-named  daylight  saving  measure 
was  inaugurated  during  the  World  War,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  so  large  a  number  of  these 
men  and  women  are  now  ready  to  return  to  a  time 
standard  that  there  was  never  any  good  reason  for 
even  temporarily  discarding.  The  change  never  ac¬ 
complished  anything  that  could  not  equally  well  have 
been  accomplished  by  setting  whistles  instead  of 
clock  an  hour  ahead  and  it  worked  to  the  serious 
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disadvantage  of  farmers,  for  whom  the  sun  refused 
to  rise  an  hour  earlier,  and  to  the  inconvenience  of 
,all  who  found  a  uniformity  of  time  observance  es¬ 
sential  to  the  orderly  conduct  of  business.  There  can 
be  no  objection  to  anyone  arising  and  going  to  work 
an  hour  earlier  than  usual  in  the  Summer  if  that 
seems  agreeable  and  advisable,  but  to  assume  that 
people  cannot  or  will  not  do  this  without  a  childish 
attempt  at  self-deception  through  a  disarranged 
clock  is  to  show  little  respect  for  common  sense. 
So-called  daylight  saving  never  increased  the  hours 
of  sunlight  by  a  minute.  It  has  set  up  several  time 
standards  instead  of  one  and  thereby  created  a 
nuisance,  which  when  finally  done  away  with  will 
please  the  factory  workers,  and  the  general  public 
as  well  as  farmers  whose  day’s  work  must  be  gov¬ 
erned  in  large  measure,  not  by  a  clock,  but  by  the 
height  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 

* 

RS.  Florence  E.  S.  Knapp,  former  Secretary  of 
State,  was  convicted  of  grand  larceny  in  the 
first  degree  on  Saturday,  May  26,  by  a  jury  in  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Albany.  The  charge  was  that 
while  Secretary  of  State  Mrs.  Knapp  caused  an  un¬ 
earned  check  to  be  issued  against  the  State  census 
fund  in  the  amount  of  $2,S75.06,  and  diverted  it  to 
her  own  use.  The  check  was  made  out  in  the  name 
of  Miss  Clara  Blanche  Knapp,  who  is  Mrs.  Knapp’s 
step-daughter.  It  was  largely  on  Miss  Knapp’s  testi¬ 
mony  that  the  former  Secretary  of  State  was  con¬ 
victed.  On  account  of  Mrs.  Knapp’s  weakened  health, 
due  to  the  strain  of  two  trials,  Justice  Callaghan  de¬ 
ferred  sentence  until  September  4,  but  intimated  that 
Mrs.  Knapp  would  receive  a  prison  sentence  of  some 
kind. 

It  is  not  our  custom  to  minimize  the  effect  of 
crime.  Punishment  must  follow  breach  of  trust  in 
the  use  of  public  funds  if  we  are  to  maintain  order 
and  self-government.  The  verdict  seems  abundantly 
justified.  Yet  we  cannot  help  but  regret  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  conviction.  It  was  four  years  ago  that 
Mrs.  Knapp,  then  at  the  head  of  a  college  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  was  elected  Secretary  of  State.  She 
was  the  first  woman  elected  to  a  State  office.  All  of 
us  who  advocated  woman  suffrage  predicted  that 
woman’s  part  in  public  affairs  would  tend  to  purify 
and  dignify  political  activities.  There  will  be  some 
who  will  feel  that  Mrs.  Knapp’s  conviction  refutes 
that  contention.  We  do  not  think  so.  Mrs.  Knapp 
simply  failed  fairly  to  represent  the  women  of  the 
State.  It  is  useless  now  to  speculate  on  the  cause  of 
weakness  and  failure  of  one  who  stood  high  in  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  but  the  women  of  the 
State  are  no  more  responsible  for  her  official  miscon¬ 
duct  than  male  voters  are  to  blame  for  the  Teapot 
Dome  crimes  in  national  affairs.  We  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  and  regret  in  Mrs.  Knapp’s 
failure  to  justify  the  expectations  of  the  1,530,000 
men  and  women  who  voted  for  her  four  years  ago, 
but  the  moral  failure  of  an  individual  serves  by 
contrast  only  to  emphasize  the  high  purposes  of  the 
staunch  and  honest  womanhood  of  the  State. 

* 

HE  last  sentence  in  the  following  paragraph 
from  a  recent  speech  by  State  Controller  Morris 
S.  Tremain,  is  a  worthy  and  timely  appeal  to  the 
people  of  the  State  for  a  measure  of  personal  atten¬ 
tion  which  each  of  us  owes  to  the  business  we  repre¬ 
sent  as  stockholders  in  the  corporate  business  of  the 
State : 

Tlie  State  is  a  gigantic  business  concern.  We  are  in 
the  transportation  business  with  a  great  canal  system 
and  14,000  miles  of  improved  highways;  we  are  in  the 
hospital  business  with  16  hospitals,  housing  nearly  50,- 
000  patients,  and  we  are  caring  for  those  patients  at  an 
extraordinarily  low  cost  of  about  .$1.10  per  day ;  we  are 
in  the  business  of  combating  tuberculosis;  we  are  in  the 
business  of  caring  for  crippled  children ;  we  are  in  the 
real  estate  business  on  an  enormous  scale,  with  2,000,- 
000  or  more  acres  of  forest  land ;  we  are  in  the  business 
of  furnishing  recreation  through  our  park  system  of  two 
score  parks ;  we  are  in  the  conservation  business,  and 
we  are  in  the  contracting  business  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
We  have  an  enormous  legal  department.  We  are  in  the 
agricultural  busines — and  our  minor  activities  are  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

In  this  great  enterprise,  the  Governor  of  the  State  is 
the  president,  the  Legislature  is  the  board  of  directors, 
and  you  are  our  stockholders.  And  what  we  really  need 
in  this  business  is  a  more  diligent  body  of  stockholders. 

* 

NTERING  Greater  New  York  from  the  west,  we 
pass  through  a  wide  area  of  waste  marshes  on 
the  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson.  This  wasteland,  with 
an  area  of  41  square  miles,  is  known  as  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  Meadows.  The  marshes  lie  in  Bergen  and  Hud¬ 
son  counties,  and  are  intersected  by  rivers  and 
creeks,  some  navigable,  others  merely  muddy  bar¬ 
riers  through  the  reeds.  Now  it  is  said  that  this 
land  may  be  converted  into  a  city  of  730,000  popula¬ 
tion,  beautified  by  canals  and  parks.  The  Regional 
Plan  report  says: 
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To  reclaim  it  would  require  raising  the  entire  section 
ten  feet  above  its  present  level.  For  this  work  about 
200,000,000  cubic  yards  of  fill  would  be  necessary,  all  but 
67,000,000  cubic  yards  of  which  wTould  come  from  con¬ 
struction  of  cauals  as  part  of  the  project  and  straighten¬ 
ing  the  Hackensack  River.  This  amount  could  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  development  of  the  waterfront  of  Newark 
Bay  and  New  Jersey  along  the  Upper  Bay  by  floating 
down  the  excess  dredging,  provided  the  two  undertakings 
were  carried  on  at  the  same  time. 

The  present  value  of  the  land  in  Hackensack  Mea¬ 
dows  was  not  given,  but  an  estimated  cost  of  between 
$S, 700, 000  and  $14,400,000  for  this  reclamation  would 
be  paid  by  increases  in  land  value. 

Six  major  reasons  why  this  should  be  done  are  set 
forth. 

That  the  unattractive  appearance  of  the  area  has  re¬ 
tarded  expansion  in  metropolitan  New  Jersey;  that  the 
area  is  unproductive ;  that  occasional  high  tides  sub¬ 
merge  the  entire  area ;  that  the  assessed  valuation  is 
very  low  and  improvement  would  therefore  bring  large 
financial  returns  to  the  surrounding  communities ;  that 
the  marshes  breed  mosquitoes  and  disease,  and  that  de¬ 
velopment  would  help  relieve  congestion. 

We  disagree  with  the  statement  that  the  region  is 
unattractive.  In  Summer  it  is  a  glory  of  wild  flow¬ 
ers,  the  great  masses  of  rose  mallow  especially  at¬ 
tracting  admiration,  and  in  Winter  the  frozen 
marsh,  with  the  glowing  sunset  beyond,  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Nature’s  own  painting.  It  is  a  sanctuary  of 
bird  life,  too,  and  in  spite  of  the  Mosquito  Com¬ 
mission's  work  in  opening  new  channels  for  tide  wa¬ 
ter,  much  of  it  is  as  wild  as  when,  three  centuries 
ago,  a  handful  of  Dutch  pioneers  fled  across  the 
marshes  to  Newark,  when  the  little  Hackensack  set¬ 
tlement  was  raided  by  the  Indians.  The  press  of 
population  must  in  time  overflow  the  Hackensack 
Meadows,  but  we  shall  regret  the  passing  of  those 
wild  gardens. 

* 

HE  squeal  of  the  Chicago  pig  is  heard  round  the 
world.  The  recent  early  Spring  slump  in  the 
pork  market* *  was  followed  by  the  same  kind  of  trou¬ 
ble  in  German  and  British  meat  mai-kets  and  for 
about  the  same  reason.  Ilog  raising  had  been  over¬ 
done  in  Europe  and  prices  were  falling  anyway. 
Then  came  the  rise  in  cost  of  feed  and  a  tendency 
to  rush  the  hogs  to  market  to  cut  down  expenses. 
The  worst  of  the  market  crash  in  hog  products  seems 
to  be  over.  Farmers  here  and  in  Europe  are  talking 
of  raising  fewer  pigs  and  the  price  of  pork  and  bacon 
has  been  slanting  upward  a  little  in  London  and 
Berlin.  Many  of  those  who  have  studied  the  hog 
situation  expect  higher  prices  in  this  line  of  live 
stock  by  next  Winter. 

* 

In  a  vote  taken  regarding  consolidation  of  our  school 
district  with  others,  the  majority  was  against  the  plan. 
But  the  school  superintendent  now  writes  me :  “I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  your  com¬ 
munity  that  the  proposed  consolidation  should  take 
place,”  and  he  goes  on  and  orders  it.  We  don’t  seem 
to  have  anything  to  say  about  our  own  affairs.  L.  s. 

HAT  is  true.  As  the  law  now  is  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  have  full  power  to  consolidate  regard¬ 
less  of  the  wishes  of  the  local  districts  or  any  action 
they  may  he  ahlc  to  take.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
situation  lies  in  the  consolidation  of  sentiment  favor¬ 
ing  reasonable  home  rule  for  rural  schools,  so  that 
the  law-makers  of  the  State  may  know  that  country 
people  are  in  earnest  about  this  matter.  The  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  power  to  right  this  wrong  and  will  do  so 
when  the  sentiment  of  voters  is  known  and  the 
right  men  are  elected.  Candle  the  candidates  for  the 
next  Legislature  and  make  sure  whether  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  justice  for  our  rural  schools— they  are  “N. 
Y.  State  Standard  Grade  A,”  or  “unclassified.” 


Brevities 

Some  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  of  the  size  of 
that  lamb-feeding  industry  in  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y., 
page  856. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  not  the  remedy  for  plant  lice. 
They  require  a  contact  insecticide,  like  nicotine  sulphate 
or  tobacco  dust. 

Let  us  know  dates  and  particulars  of  any  farm  or 
garden  meetings  held  in  your  community.  We  are  glad 
to  list  them  when  notice  is  given  in  time  for  publication. 

A  crop  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  Ontario  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  included  several  references, 
from  correspondents,  to  losses  among  sheep  caused  by 
wolves.  We  had  not  realized  that  wolves  could  still  be 
a  menace  in  farming  sections  of  Ontario. 

Ontario,  Canada,  has  a  stringent  weed  control  act 
with  fines  of  $20  to  $50  for  neglect  to  obey  orders  given 
by  the  weed  inspector.  The  following  are  listed  as 
noxious  weeds  under  this  law  :  Bladder  campion,  ox-eye 
daisy,  sow  thistles,  white  cockle,  wild  oats,  Canada 
thistle,  blue  weed,  chicory,  dock,  ragweed,  ribgrass,  Rus¬ 
sian  thistle,  stickseed,  stinkweed,  tumbling  mustard, 
wild  carrot,  wild  barley,  cinquefoils,  burdocks,  hawk- 
weeds,  field  peppergrass,  wild  lettuces. 

O,  the  bugs,  flies,  moths  and  weevils,  curculios  and 
worms;  the  beetles  and  the  borers  and  bactex-ia  and 
germs.  San  Jose  is  a  scaly  bird;  he  gets  upon  our  trees 
and  sucks  the  juice  right  through  the  bark ;  he  does  it 
with  great  ease.  Young  cabbage  plants  just  out  the 
ground  succumb  to  the  black  fleas.  The  cutworm  inter¬ 
views  the  corn ;  it  drops  without  a  wheeze.  The  rose 
bug’s  shell’s  so  thick  be  laughs  at  pizen  spray  rebukes. 
That  lively  striped  varmint  there’s  the  bug  that  chaws 
the  cukes. 
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Advisory  Board  on  Milk  Prices 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board  in  New  York  City  on  May  23  past,  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  prices  for  milk  were  fully  discussed. 
The  opinion  was  that  since  milk  is  sold  on  the  clas¬ 
sified  price  plan,  thus  relieving  dealers  of  any  loss 
from  surplus,  there  was  no  good  reason  for  reducing 
the  price  a  cent  a  quart  on  March  1,  and  compelling 
farmers  to  produce  at  a  loss  since  that  date,  but  the 
cut  having  been  made  then,  no  further  reductions 
should  be  considered  in  Spring  prices.  Because  of 
the  March  reduction  it  was  felt  that  farmers  would 
not  increase  production  as  readily  this  year  as  they 
did  last  season,  unless  some  early  and  definite  as¬ 
surances  be  given  them  for  a  price  for  the  coming 
Fall,  and  Winter.  The  members  of  the  board  feel 
that  if  a  conference  of  all  concerned  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged  during  the  month  of  June,  assurances  could 
be  made  that  would  result,  in  a  production  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  consumers  for  the  coming  Fall 
and  Winter  months. 


Teapot  Dome  Pays  Income  Tax 

ESIDES  its  moral  effect,  if  any,  the  oil  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  United  States  Senate  has  resulted 
in  a  tax  payment  of  two  million  dollars  on  income 
earned  by  the  Continental  Trading  Company,  includ¬ 
ing  tax  penalty  for  non-payment  and  interest  on  the 
amount  of  the  tax  since  due.  The  individuals  or 
corporations  receiving  the  profits  will  also  have  an 
income  tax  to  pay  on  their  receipts  from  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Trading  Company.  In  response  to  a  resolu¬ 
tion  by  the  Senate  for  the  information,  Seci’etary 
Mellon,  last  week,  informed  the  Senate  that  the 
above  amounts  had  been  received.  Since  the  profits 
had  been  earned  some  five  years  ago  and  the  charter 
of  the  company  annulled,  no  report  having  been  made 
or  income  tax  paid,  the  tax  would  have  been  lost  to 
the  government,  if  the  profits  had  not  been  revealed 
by  the  Senate  investigation. 


The  Milk  Dealer’s  Bond 

My  milk  dealer  has  just  sent  me  a  petition  form,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets,  in  which  the  milk  producers  recite 
that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  financial  responsbility  of 
the  .dealer,  and  ask  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to 
issue  the  dealer  a  license  without  the. filing  of  a  bond. 
The  agricultural  law,  in  Section  253,  requires  the  dealer 
to  file  a  bond  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  as 
a  protection  to  his  milk  producers.  After  going  into 
considerable  detail  as  to  requiring  reports  from  the 
dealer  and  investigation  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  on  his  own  account  if  necessary,  the  last  para¬ 
graph  of  Section  253  gives  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  the  option  to  issue  the  license  without  requiring 
the  filing  of  a  bond,  if  he  shall. think  the  dealer  in  ques¬ 
tion  financially  sound. 

No  milk  producer  should  wish  this  exception  attached 
to  the  law  to  nullify  the  effect  of  Section  253.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  is  not  obliged  by  the  law  to 
remit  the  bond  of  any  dealer.  The  fee  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  dealer’s  bond  is  not  excessive  and  a  request  for  re¬ 
mission  by  a  dealer  should  at  once  excite  suspicion. 

The  average  milk  producer  fears  the  loss  of  his  mar¬ 
ket  and  dislikes  to  antagonize  the  dealer  in  any  way.  A 
request  by  the  dealer  to  sign  such  a  petition  as  I  have 
described  is  a  form  of  coercion,  and  few7  producers  would 
have  the  strength  to  deny  the  request. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  has  assisted  in  righting  many  wrongs 
against  the  farmer,  and  through  publicity  this  fault  in 
the  agricultural  law  may  be  revised.  H.  b.  s 

New  York. 

HE  Department  has  been  helpful  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  law  in  eases  in  which  we  have 
been  concerned.  It  explains  that  some  dealers  buy 
about  $100  wrorth  of  milk  a  month.  Frequently  they 
pay  daily  or  weekly.  They  are  well  known  to  the 
producers  wTho  supply  them:  It  would  be  a  hardship 
for  them  to  file  a  surety  bond  for  $5,000.  Many  of 
them  are  producers  themselves,  and  buy  a  part  of 
their  supply  from  neighbors  to  distribute  in  their 
local  villages  or  cities.  «The  surety  companies  re¬ 
quire  real  estate  or  deposits  of  other  securities  in 
addition  to  1  per  cent  on  the  bond.  A  small  dealer 
selling  $100  wTorth  of  milk  a  month  would  be  to  the 
expense  of  $50  for  bond  and  $10  license  fee  to  comply 
with  the  law7,  when  his  neighbors  and  friends  w7ei7e 
willing  to  supply  the  milk  on  his  own  credit. 

The  Department  advises  that  it  now7  excuses  deal¬ 
ers  from  filing  a  bond  only  in  case  of  small  pur¬ 
chases,  and  then  from  a  few  producers,  all  of  w7hom, 
sign  a  petition  to  excuse  the  buyer  from  filing  the 
bond.  The  waiver  is  not  required  by  the  law.  The 
purpose  of  it  is  to  make  sure  that  patrons-  know  the 
bond  has  not  been  filed.  When  the  bond  is  not  re¬ 
quired,  a  card  is  posted  stating  that  no  bond  has 
been  filed. 

An  amendment  to  the  law  going  into  effect  on 
September  1  authorizes  the  filing  of  a  minimum  bond 
for  $2,000,  and  this  bond  will  be  required  from  deal¬ 
ers  w7ho  were  not  required  to  put  up  a  $5,000  bond, 
but  the  $5,000  bond  or  larger  w7ill  be  required  where 
the  volume  of  month’s  purchase  approaches  that 
amount.  If  objections  are  made  in  any  instance  to 


issuing  a  license  to  small  dealers  without  a  bond,  the 
objection  will  receive  consideration  before  the  license 
is  issued.  Any  unnecessary  expense  to  the  buyer  in¬ 
creases  the  cost  of  distribution,  and  such  expense 
should  be  avoided  w7hen  it  can  be  done  without  risk 
of  loss  to  the  producer.  In  the  past,  however,  losses 
have  been  heavy,  and  the' bonding  law  has  been  help¬ 
ful.  It  is  true  that  by  appeal  to  individual  patrons, 
a  financially  weak  dealer  could  get  consent  to  omit 
the  bond,  because  of  the  hesitation  of  an  individual 
farmer  to  antagonize  his  buyer.  The  best  way  to 
overcome  this  risk  is  always  to  have  a  local  associa¬ 
tion,  w7ith  a  committee  to  sell  the  milk  and  fix  terms. 
This  also  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  responsible 
dealer  who  always  pays  for  his  milk. 

The  Department  invites  the  co-operation  of  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law7.  Some  dealers 
go  into  business  without  making  application  for  a 
license.  In  such  cases  producers  can  help  by  send¬ 
ing  the  name  and  address  of  such  dealers  to  the  de¬ 
partment,  or  by  refusing  to  sell  milk  to  a  dealer  who 
does  not  exhibit  a  license  card  in  his  place  of  busi¬ 
ness.  There  are  hundreds  of  dealers  in  the  State, 
the  department  advises,  many  of  them  in  remote 
places.  It  is  not  easy  to  detect  quickly  those  who 
fail  to  apply  for  a  license,  but  producers  can  aid 
in  their  owrn  protection  by  reporting  dealers  who 
do  not  exhibit  a  license.  It  w7ould  seem  proper 
and  helpful  to  impose  a  fine  on  dealers  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  law  by  neg¬ 
lecting  to  apply  for  a  license. 


April  Milk  Prices 

THE  following  net  cash  prices  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  3  per  cent  milk  for  April,  1928 : 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  net, 
$1.95 ;  gross,  $2.11.  Sheffield  Farms  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  $2.1S5 ;  Model  Dairy  Company,  $2.18 ;  Meri- 
dale  Dairies,  $2.18 ;  Eagle  Dairy  Company,  $2.055 ; 
Callicoon  Co-operative  Association,  $2.20 ;  Queens- 
boro  Dairy  Company,  $1.90. 

The  pool  figures  are  as  follow’s : 


Class  1  . 1,127,760.86  X$2.70  -$3,044,970.52 

Class  2A .  436.711.24  X  1.86  =  812,282.90 

Class  2B .  103,941.68  X  2.11  =  219,316.94 

Class  3  .  335,434.36  X  2.00  =  670,868.72 

Class  4A .  174.836.86  X  1.51  =  264.003.65 

Class  4B .  89, 229.60  X  1.47  =  131,167.51 


2,267,920.60  $5,142,610.24 

2,267,920.60  X$2.11  =  4.785,312.46 


Unaccounted  for  . $  357,297.78 


The  Encroachments  of  Bureaucracy 

N  A  recent  radio  address  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Charles  E. 
Hughes  discussed  the  relations  of  the  nation  and  the 
States  in  language  that  every  citizen  could  study 
wTith  profit.  Students  of  democratic  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  have  expressed  alarm  at  the  encroachments  of 
the  national  government  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
States  and  local  bodies.  “It  is  useless,”  Mr.  Hughes 
said,  “to  decry  results  without  considering  how7  they 
have  been  reached  and  how  they  may  be  changed.” 
The  powers  of  the  national  government,  he  showed, 
had  been  limited  by  the  Constitution,  but  through 
amendments  and  creation  of  commissions  and  boards 
by  legislation  there  have  been  definite  encroachments 
on  the  powers  of  the  States.  He  pointed  out  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  a  centralized  power  in  a  wide  terri- 
tory  with  authority  to  exercise  control  over  local  af¬ 
fairs,  but  he  put  the  responsibility  for  increased  na¬ 
tional  powers  over  local  relations  squarely  xxp  to  the 
States  and  the  people  of  the  States.  The  extension 
of  Federal  powers  by  amendments  or  by  legislation 
can  come  only  through  the  representatives  of  the 
States  and  of  the  people.  If  the  States  have  been 
shorn  of  powers,  it  is  the  States  that  are  i7esponsible. 
If  Federal  authority  has  been  organized,  it  is  the 
States  themselves  which  have  broxxght  about  the  ag¬ 
grandizement.  Congress  is  created  by  the  people  of 
the  States,  and  Congress  can  cxxrtail  at  any  time  it 
sees  fit  the  pow7er  of  the  bodies  it  has  created.  Mr. 
Hughes  said : 

“If  w7e  are  to  be  saved  from  bureaucracy,  it  will  be 
only  through  an  alert  and  intelligent  people  insistent  xip- 
on  their  liberties  and  exercising  their  political  pow7er  to 
obtain  a  Congress  i-esponsive  to  their  demands. 

“We  come  back  to  the  fundamental  need,  not  so  much 
of  more  democracy,  but  of  more  intelligence.  There,  is 
no  real  liberty  without  self-government,  and  the  capacity 
to  maintain  a  well-administered  national  government 
eventually  depends  upon  the  sense  of  civic  responsibility 
which  is  fostered  by  properly  independent  local  govern¬ 
ment.” 

This  exhortation  to  the  people  to  give  intelligent 
well-informed  attention  to  civic  affairs  applies  to 
farmers  with  even  greater  force  than  to  urban  peo¬ 
ple,  becaxxse  of  the  encroachments  of  other  indus¬ 
tries  on  the  rights  of  the  farm  through  bureaucratic 
powers,  and  the  principles  apply  to  their  own  co¬ 
operative  organizations  w7ith  even  greater  immediate 


importance  than  to  their  part  in  civil  government. 
Give  us  well  informed,  intelligent  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  in  both  civil  and  industrial  organization,  and 
the  farms  of  the  country  will  enjoy  equal  opportunity 
and  blossom  with  prosperity. 


Observations  from  the  Corn  Belt 

Typical  Spring  weather  has  not  come  to  the  corn  belt 
up  to  date.  It  is  several  weeks  late.  It  may  come  over¬ 
night  in  this  area.  Farmer  politicians  in  the  mid-west 
are  saying  that  Hoover  can’t  defeat  Smith.  They  don’t 
anticipate  Lowden’s  nomination.  Organized  mid-west 
farmers  would  support  Dawes.  In  this  region  the  coun¬ 
try  is  overwhelmingly  77dry,”  while  the  cities  and  lai-ger 
towns  are  no  less  overwhelmingly  “wet.”'  Politics  and 
unemployment  and  related  matters  are  going  to  make 
this  a  nervous  year.  Fortunately  there  is  nothing  seri- 
ously  the  matter  w'ith  the  country  at  its  roots.  W. 

Illinois. 


Assemblyman  Witter  Speaks  of 
Agricultural  Legislation 

Hon.  Daniel  P.  Witter,  dean  of  the  New  York  State 
Assembly,  in  a  recent  address  to  farmers  discussed  what 
lie  considers  the  two  most  important  legislative  matters 
tor  farmers  to  consider  in  an  organized  way.  He  would 
have  them  study  and  discuss  the  question  this  coming 
Summer  and  be  ready  to  bring  their  real  influence  to 
bear  on  the  Legislature  next  Fall.  He  points  out  that 
this  year’s  Assembly  contained  108  urban  and  42  rural 
members,  while  in  the  Senate  there  were  38  urban 
members  and  but  13  from  the  country  and  small  villages. 
He  also  i7efers  to  the  fact  that  in  the  State  but  one  per¬ 
son  out  of  every  15  lives  on  the  land.  The  other  14  have 
different  interests,  though  they  may  not  be  really  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  the'  farmer. 

He  believes  that  it  is  harder  to  pass  proper  legisla¬ 
tion  affecting  agriculture  in  this  State  than  it  is  in 
others  because  of  the  small  proportion  of  rural  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  State.  “Though  all  members  of  the 
Legislature  are  State  officers  it  is  very  natural,  and  I 
believe  pi7opex*,  that  they  should  consider  the  interests  of 
their  own  constituents  first,”  he  stated. 

The  Senate  is  conceded  to  be  less  responsive  to  the 
people  than  the  Assembly.  He  explains  this  by  the  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  Assembly  are  elected  every 
year,  and  represent  a  district  about  one-third  the  size 
of  the  Senate  district.  They  therefore  are  in  much 
closer  touch  with  the  people — know  the  conditions  in 
their  district  better. 

Though  Mr.  Witter  believes  that  city  representatives 
in  this  State  are  for  the  most  part  friendly  to  legislation 
affecting  agriculture  he  has  found  two  measures  that 
are  desired  by  farmers,  and  which  by  right  they  should 
have,  which  ai7e  considered  antagonistic  to  the  interest 
of  city  dwellers.  If  such  legislation  is  secured  farmers 
will  have  to  do  some  real  work  in  their  own  behalf. 
One  example  of  this  is  the  sought-for  legislation  to  pro¬ 
tect  farmers  fi7om  trespassing,  a  protection  they  deserve. 

When  city  men  have  paid  for  and  secui-ed  a  license 
to  hunt  and  fish  they  naturally  feel  they  have  a  right 
to  go  wherever  they  can  find  fish  or  game.  The  farmer, 
however,  feels  that  he  has  furnished  the  food  to  raise 
the  game  on  his  farm  and  that  it  should  belong  to  him. 

“As  I  was  leaving  for  Albany  at  the  beginning  of  the 
legislative  session  this  year  a  neighbor  of  mine  who 
formerly  lived  in  a  State  in  the  Middle  West  told  me 
that  the  law  in  that  State  prohibited  any  person  hunt¬ 
ing  or  fishing  on  a  farm  without  the  written  consent  of 
the  owner,  and  he  wanted  me  to  secure  the  passage  of 
such  a  law  in  this  State.  I  replied  that  we  had  tried 
to  pass  such  a  law,  but  had  failed  to  get  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  votes.  If  the  only  damage  done  by  hunters  was 
the  game  they  killed  it  would  not  be  so  bad  for  the 
farmer,  but  such  is  often  not  the  case. 

Valuable  stock  is  killed  by  careless  hunters  every  year. 
Some  are  so  unmindful  of  the  rights  of  the  owner  that 
they  cax-ry  nippers  and  cut  wire  fences,  leave  gates  and 
bars  open,  letting  stock  escape  or  do  damage,  and  in 
other  ways  do  unnecessary  and  wilful  damage. 

The  other  question  has  reference  to  needed  protection 
from  slieep-killing  dogs  if  sheep  breeding  is  to  be  made 
safe  in  the  State. 

Turning  to  the  second  question,  he  said :  “There  is  a 
very  urgent. demand  fi7om  sheep  owners  to  have  amend¬ 
ments  made  to  the  dog  law  that  will  give  them  protec¬ 
tion  from  slieep-killing  dogs  that  they  should  have.  If 
the  people  in  the  State  could  be  made  to  realize  the 
damage  done  by  dogs  every  year  they  would  demand 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  that  would  make 
it  safe  for  a  farmer  to  keep  sheep  if  he  wanted  to.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  records  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  there  has  been  damage  caused  by  dogs 
among  sheep  and  other  animals  in  the  State  during  the 
past  10  years  to  the  amount  of  $1,375,000,  which  has 
been  paid  from  the  dog  fund.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  Wicks*  Committee  which  investigated  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  1917,  the  slaughter  of  sheep  by  dogs  in  towns 
adjoining  cities  was  at  least  double  that  of  other  towns 
of  the  county  where  sheep  were  kept.” 

Mr.  Witter  told  of  photographs  on  his  desk,  recently 
taken,  which  show  sheep  killed  by  two  German  police 
dogs.  The  dogs  were  owned  in  a  city  in  this  State,  the 
sheep  being  killed  seven  miles  from  the  home  of  the 
dogs.  These  dogs  had  actualy  pulled  all  of  the  skin  off 
the  sheep,  and  when  the  dog  catcher  arrived  and  shot 
both  the  dogs  one  of  the  sheep  that  was  fairly  stripped 
of  its  hide  was  still  alive. 

Mr.  Witter  has  himself  appraised  damage  to  sheep 
done  by  dogs,  where  sheep  were  still  alive  and  able  to 
walk,  but  most  hideously  mutilated.  The  sheep  had  to 
be  killed  to  pxit  them  oxit  of  their  misery. 

The  present  sheep  population  of  this  State  is  now  less 
than  500,000,  whereas  it  was  formerly  about  6,000,000. 
Sheep  killing  dogs  have  not  been  responsible  for  all  of 
this  decrease,  but  for  a  big  part  of  it.  Every  person, 
whether  from  city  or  country,  should  be  interested  in 
the  productioix  of  food  and  clothing.  About  one-half  of 
the  wool  used  in  this  country  is  imported.  If  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  sheep  were  made  reasonably  safe  much  of  the 
700,000  acres  of  unused  tillable  land  in  this  State  could 
be  feeding  sheep,  and  the  production  of  meat  and  wool 
materially  increased.  Mr.  Witter  introduced  into  the 
Assembly  a  resolxxtion  which  provides  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  this  subject  by  a  legislative  committee  during  the 
coming  Sumer,  with  a  view  to  having  the  law  so 
amended  that  farmers  may  have  better  protection,  from 
sheep  killing  dogs.  The  sheep  breeders  xirgently  de¬ 
mand  the  pasage  of  such  law.  Mr.  Witter  believes  that 
the  situation  demands  wide  support  of  protective  legisla¬ 
tion  from  farmers  generally  on  both  of  these  matters,  the 
trespass  situation,  and  the  dog  laws.  He  believes  it 
mixst  be  a  united  support.  v.  M.  c. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Little  and  Great 

A  traveler  on  a  dusty  road 
Strewed  acorns  on  the  lea ; 

And  one  took  root  §ind  sprouted  up, 

And  grew  into  a  tree. 

Love  sought  its  shade  at  even-time. 

To  breathe  its  early  vows ; 

And  age  was  pleased,  in  heats  of  noon, 
To  bask  beneath  its  boughs. 

The  dormouse  loved  its  dangling  twigs, 
The  birds  sweet  music  bore — 

It  stood  a  glory  in  its  place, 

A  blessing  evermore. 

A  little  spring  had  lost  its  way 
Amid  the  grass  and  fern ; 

A  passing  stranger  scooped  a  well 
Where  weary  men  might  turn ; 

He  walled  it  in,  and  hung  with  care 
A  ladle  at  the  brink ; 

He  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did. 

But  judged  that  Toil  might  drink. 

He  passed  again ;  and  lo  !  the  well, 

By  Summer  never  dried. 

Had  cooled  ten  thousand  parched  tongues 
And  saved  a  life  beside. 

A  dreamer  dropped  a  random  thought, 
’Twas  old  and  yet  ’twas  new ; 

A  simple  fancy  of  the  brain, 

But  strong  in  being  true. 

It  shone  upon  a  genial  mind, 

And  lo!  its  light  became 
A  lamp  of  life,  a  beacon  ray, 

A.  monitory  flame ; 

The  thought  was  small :  its  issue  great, 
A  watch-fire  on  the  hill, 

It  sheds  its  radiance  far  adown 
And  cheers  the  valley  still. 

A  nameless  man,  amid  the  crowd 
That  thronged  the  daily  mart. 

Let  fall  a  word  of  hope  and  love, 
Unstudied  from  the  heart ; 

A  whisper  on  the  tumult  thrown 
A  transitory  breath, 

It  raised  a  brother  from  the  dust. 

It  saved  a  soul  from  death. 

O  germ !  O  fount !  O  word  of  love ! 

O  thought  at  random  cast ! 

Ye  were  but  little  at  the  first, 

But  mighty  at  the  last. 

— Charles  Mackay  (1814-1889). 

* 

We  are  asked  again  to  give  a  recipe  for 
sour  cream  pie.  The  following  is  very 
good.  One  cup  of  sour  cream,  one  cup 
of  sugar,  yolks  of  three  eggs,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  salt,  cinnamon  and  cloves, 
one-half  cup  of  chopped  raisins.  Bake 
this  filling  in  one  crust,  and  cover  with 
a  meringue  made  from  the  whites  of  the 
eggs,  if  liked. 

* 

The  Cleanliness  Institute  says  that 
what  many  a  high  school  girl  needs  in 
order  to  be  the  belle  of  the  ball  is  not  a 
new  frock  but  a  bar  of  soap  and  a  bath 
towel.  If  she  wants  to  look  attractive  a 
pretty  dress  will  help,  but  it  won’t  fill 
the  whole  bill.  Meticulous  care  of  the 
skin,  the  hair,  the  nails  and  the  posture 
gives  girlish  charm  that  outdazzles  any 
Paris  evening  grown.  All  of  these  things 
go  back  to  simple  cleanliness. 

* 

We  are  often  interested  in  hearing  of 
the  vocational  training  given  in  city 
schools,  though  it  does  not  always  work 
out  as  the  educators  may  plan.  Rural 
mothers  sometimes  write  us  asking  infor¬ 
mation  about  special  training  that  will 
fit  their  children  for  some  breadwinning 
vocation,  and  here  we  must  confess  we 
are  somewhat  at  a  loss.  We  should  like 
to  see  country  opportunities  for  children 
who  wish  to  stay  there,  but  sensible  par¬ 
ents  do  not  expect  their  children  to  be 
unpaid  workers  on  the  home  farm,  and 
those  who  cannot  work  into  partners  and 
successors  of  their  parents  must  look 
for  opportunities  elsewhere.  This  would 
be  an  interesting  thing  to  discuss  from 
the  viewpoint  of  personal  experience. 
What  are  your  plans  for  the  children? 


White  Cakes  That  Improve 
with  Age 

Very  often  it  is  necessary  to  do  some 
baking  in  advance ;  perhaps  you  are  going 
away,  or  have  other  work  planned  so  that 
you  do  not  wish  to  take  time  to  bake. 
Yet  the  family  would  feel  “abused”  with¬ 
out  some  cake  or  pie  to  finish  the  meal. 
We  usually  resort  to  dark  cakes  when  we 
wish  them  to  keep,  but  if  your  family  does 
not  care  for  dark  cakes  or  would  like  a 
change,  try  these  and  I  am  sure  that  you 
wfill  be  pleased.  For  want  of  any  other 
name  I  call  this  “Delicious  Cake” — this 
must  stand  at  least  four  days  to  be  at  its 
best. 

Delicious  Cake. — Mix  to  a  cream  1% 
cups  sugar  and  ^  cup  butter;  add  the 


whites  of  five  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth. 
Stir  and  beat  until  as  light  as  foam,  then 
add  cup  cornstarch  dissolved  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  milk.  Stir  in  a  scant  cup  of  sweet 
milk  and  2 y2  cups  sifted  flour,  to  which 
four  level  teaspoons  baking  powder  have 
been  added.  Flavor  with  one  teaspoon 
vanilla.  This  makes  a  large  cake.  I  bake 
in  a  pan  9%  in.  square  and  2  in.  deep. 
If  you  use  a  heat  regulating  oven,  put 
cake  in  at  300  degrees,  set  regulator  at 
350  degrees  and  bake  45  minutes. 

Hot  Water  Sponge  Cake. — One  cup 
sugar,  three  eggs,  )4  cup  hot  water,  one 
teaspoon  vanilla,  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  pinch  salt,  one  cup  sifted  flour. 
Separate  the  whites  from  the  yolks,  beat 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
ti  yd.  of  20-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  1%  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40 

and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3ya  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 


measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
36-in.  dark  material 
with  2ya  yds.  of  36- 
in.  light  material. 
Ten  cents. 


283 — Fluttering  Ful¬ 
ness.  Designed  in 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3ya 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  y2  yd.  of 
36-in. ,  contrasting 
and  3  yds.  of  rib- 
on.  Ten  cents. 


11121  —  Floral  Motifs.  Pattern  contains 
5  pieces,  one  large  motif  and  four  small¬ 
er  designs.  These  motifs  may  be  cut  apart, 
to  be  used  to  decorate  blouses,  table 
scarves,  centerpieces,  sofa  pillows,  and 
for  various  other  articles.  The  large 
motif  is  15  in.  tall  and  18  in.  wide  at  the 
widest  point.  The  medium-sized  motifs 
are  15%x6%  in.,  and  the  smallest  motifs 
are  9x4%  in. 

New  Summer  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents 


yolks  and  sugar  together,  add  gradually 
the  hot  water,  then  flavoring  and  salt, 
then  flour  and  baking  powder,  and  last 
the  beaten  whites.  This  cake  is  good 
the  day  it  is  baked  or  a  week  later  when¬ 
ever  you  need  it.  This  is  not  a  large 
cake.  Bake  in  ungreased  tube  pan  about 
7  in.  in  diameter,  3  in.  deep.  To  double 
recipe  use  five  eggs  and  double  other  in¬ 
gredients.  Requires  same  temperature 
and  time  as  “Delicious  Cake.” 

Any  icing  may  be  used  on  these  cakes, 
but  I  have  found  a  simple  icing  made  by 
adding  one  tablespoon  butter  to  one  cup 
confectioner's  sugar  and  mixed  to  con¬ 
sistency  to  spread  with  boiling  water  (ive 
like  almond  flavor  in  this)  is  the  most 
satisfactory  for  white  cakes  which  are  not 
to  be  used  at  once. 

Often  when  baking  in  advance  I  like  to 
stir  up  a  cake  to  use  immediately.  If  one 


wishes  to  use  the  egg  yolks  left  from  “De¬ 
licious  Cake”  a  yellow  cake  may  be  made 
as  follows  : 

Orange  Layer  Cake. — One  cup  sugar, 
seven  tablespoons  shortening,  )4  cup  cold 
water,  one  teaspoon  orange  or  lemon  ex¬ 
tract,  two  cups  flour,  three  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  )4  teaspoon  salt,  five  egg 
yolks.  Cream  shortening  and  sugar,  add 
beaten  yolks.  Sift  flour  and  baking 
powder,  add  alternately  with  water.  Bake 
in  layers,  put  together  with  orange  filling, 
made  as  you  would  a  filling  for  lemon  pie, 
using  one  egg.  lesxah  b.  bond. 


Danish  Christmas  Cake 

Melt  1)4  lbs.  butter,  stir  in  ^4  lb. 
granulated  sugar  and  three  whole  eggs. 
Add  1)4  pints  of  sweet  milk,  1  lb.  wheat 
flour,  %  lb.  potato  flour  (leave  this  out 
if  you  wish),  )4  Ik.  washed  raisin,  10  ozs. 
citron  peel,  a  little  cardamom  (ground), 
two  cakes  fresh  yeast.  Stir  well  and 
knead  with  your  hands  until  the  dough 
slips  from  the  hand.  Let  it  stand  to  rise. 
Brush  with  the  white  of  an  egg  and  bake 
one  hour.  E.  J. 


Rhubarb  Pie 

Make  your  pie  crust  as  for  any  other 
pie.  Make  a  filling  of  one  yolk  of  egg. 
one  tablespoon  sugar;  beat  well,  adding 
two  teaspoons  cornstarch  and  %  cup  of 
milk,  a  little  vanilla  and  half  cup  of 
shredded  eocoanut.  Cut  some  rhubarb  on 
top.  Do  not  put  sugar  on  rhubarb  before  j 
putting  in  oven.  When  pie  is  baked  and 
still  hot  put  sugar  on  top.  This  is  an  j 
open  pie. 

For  cooking  rhubarb,  cut  up  in  pieoes 
and  let  stand  in  cold  water  over  night ; 
drain  off  water  and  cook  with  sugar.  It 
saves  half  of  sugar  by  cooking  this  way. 

J.  w. 


Short  Cake  Hints 

While  visiting  in  the  city  not  long  ago 
I  saw  my  hostess  make  a  very  satisfactory 
shortcake  from  a  pint  of  strawberries. 
She  made  a  biscuit  dough  which  she 
patted  into  the  desired  size  and  shape  and 
then  cut  in  the  number  of  pieces  she 
wanted.  On  account  of  my  being  there 
it  was  six.  These  she  separated  in  the 
tin  before  baking.  She  took  some  butter 
and  set  it  in  a  little  dish  on  top  of  the 
oven  to  melt.  When  the  shortcake  was 
done  the  pieces  were  easily  opened  and 
the  melted  butter  put  on  with  a  spoon. 
Meanwhile  the  berries  had  been  hulled, 
washed  and  mashed  in  a  bowl  with  plenty 
of  sugar.  A  tablespoonful  between  and 
one  on  top  with  some  juice  around  made  a 
very  nice  dessert.  Of  course  when  berries 
are  more  plentiful  and  not  so  high 
priced,  more  can  be  used.  What  I  want 
to  pass  along  is  the  hint  about  the  melted 
butter  and  the  one  about  cutting  the 
dough  with  no  waste  before  baking. 

,T,  M.  B. 


BUY  THE  MRS. 


A  PORCELAIN 
REFRIGERATOR 

At  Manufacturer’s  Cost 

Made  to  receive  either  gas  or  electric  unit 

PRICE: 

2-Door,  same  as  Cut,  $50.00 
Single  Door  -  -  -  40.00 

SACO-LOWELL  SHOPS 

Refrigerator  Dept.  LOWELL,  MASS. 


Start  July  First 

WITH 

Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Effective  and  easy  to  keep 
Price,  Two  Dollars 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


say  Government  Experts 


Drenched  with  filth,  every  fly  is  a  carrier  of  infec¬ 
tion.  Flies  must  be  killed.  Health  authorities  in  96 
countries  find  FLY-TOX  safe,  sure,  stainless, 
easy  to  use.  FLY-TOX  brings  health,  cleanliness. 

FLY-TOY 

’  DEVELOPED  AT  M  ELLON  INSTITUTE  OF  INDUSTRIAL 

RESEARCH  BY  R  E  X  R  E  S  EARC  H  FELLOWSHIP  < 


•Pie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Take  Care  of  Your  Helpers 

How  do  you  take  care  of  your  helpers 
in  the  house  and  kitchen?  I  am  afraid  a 
good  many  of  us  will  have  to  plead  guilty 
to  rather  shabby  treatment  of  our  faithful 
friends,  the  electric  cleaner,  the  washer, 
the  sewing-machine,  and  the  rest  of  our 
indispensables.  We  forget  to  oil  them, 
we  let  them  get  clogged  with  grease  and 
dirt,  and  then  wonder  why  they  run  so 
hard  and  do  poor  work.  Many  women  of 
intelligence  seem  to  believe  that  all  ma¬ 
chinery  will  run  indefinitely  without  the 
least  attention.  While  it  does  stand  con¬ 
siderable  neglect,  the  fact  remains  that 
its  life  and  usefulness  will  be  greatly  pro¬ 
longed  if  a  little  intelligent  care  is  given 
it  at  intervals. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  the  bag  of  our 
electric  cleaners  should  be  emptied  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals,  but  deary  me !  we  don’t 
always  do  it.  The  motor  of  our  cleaner 
needing  some  renairs,  a  neighbor  kindly 
offered  us  the  use  of  her  cleaner.  She 
sent  it  over  to  our  house  with  her  son, 
and  the  bag  looked  as  if  it  had  not  been 
emptied  in  the  year  she  had  had  it.  But 
it  must  have  been  !  for  tbe  metal  clamp 
that  closes  the  top  of  the  bag  had  been 
lost.  It  was  tied  shut  with  a  piece  of 
twine,  and  this  in  turn  was  tied  with 
many  knots  to  the  handle.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  good  five  minutes  to  untie  these 
knots  and  remove  the  bag.  The  brush  of 
the  cleaner  was  a  mass  of  hair  and  lint. 
This  we  cleaned  with  a  coarse  metal  comb 
that  we  keep  for  the  purpose.  We  oiled 
it,  of  course,  cleaned  off  the  metal  parts, 
and  after  we  had  used  it  again  cleaned 
bag  and  brush.  The  delighted  owner  later 
asked  us  what  we  had  done  to  it,  for  it 
worked  like  new.  The  treatment  this 
cleaner  had  received  was  typical  of  the 
way  this  family  care  for  all  their  ma¬ 
chinery.  In  two  years  they  had  two 
lawn  mowers,  and  I  was  repeatedly  called 
over,  to  render  first  aid  to  their  electric 
sewing-machine  and  typewriter.  I  often 
wondered  how  many  dollars  families  like 
this  literally  throw  away  each  year,  in 
discarding  machinery,  that  if  it  has  been 
properly  cared  for  would  have  given 
many  more  years  of  good  service. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  every  elec- 
trict  cleaner  should  be  oiled  as  often  as 
the  directions  call  for,  have-  bag  emptied 
and  brush  kept  free  from  hair  and  lint. 
But  sometimes  a  little  more  cleaning  is 
necessary.  Sometimes  the  fan  clogs.  Re¬ 
move  the  screws  in  the  plate  in  front  of 
the  motor,  and  you  will  find  much  dust 
and  dirt  between  the  blades  of  the  fan. 
This  should  be  carefully  removed  and  the 
plate  put  back  in  place. 

If  your  electric  washer  is  the  kind  that 
requires  oiling,  do  not  neglect  it.  And  do 
not  make  the  mistake  that  is  frequently 
made,  in  thinking  that  any  oil  is  a  lubri¬ 
cant.  Kerosene  oil  is  a  cleaner,  and  lin¬ 
seed  oil  is  good  to  mix  with  paint,  but 
neither  will  serve  as  a  lubricant.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  used  by  a  friend  to  oil  her  wash¬ 
er,  and  she  later  spent  the  bigger  part  of 
a  day  in  cleaning  the  resultant  gum  from 
(lie  machinery. 

Even  the  best  oils  will  gum  in  time,  if 
the  machine  is  allowed  to  become  dusty. 
It  is  a  good  plan  every  once  in  awhile  to 
scrub  all  exposed  parts  of  machinery  with 
a  small  brush — a  discarded  tooth  brush 
is  good — dipped  in  kerosene.  Then  wipe 
off  with  a  soft  cloth  and  oil  thoroughly, 
but  do  not  have  parts  dripping.  Be  sure, 
too,  that  the  belt  on  your  machine  is  tight 
enough  to  cause  no  loss  in  efficiency  by 
slipping.  If  it  is  loose,  take  off,  unbend 
the  metal  wire  that  holds  the  ends  to¬ 
gether,  cut  off  about  half  an  inch,  punch 
hole  in  end  with  a  sharp  punch,  and 
fasten  again  with  wire. 

The  sewing  machine  will  repay  over¬ 
hauling  of  this  kind,  too.  It  will  be  nec¬ 
essary,  also,  to  clean  out  any  lint  that 
has  accumulated  in  crevices.  A  crochet 
hook  or  metal  stiletto  is  good  for  this 
purpose.  Unscrew  the  metal  plate  under 
the  presser  foot,  and  give  the  crevices  a 
thorough  cleaning.  You  will  be  surprised 
at  the  wads  of  felted  lint  that  you  will 
be  able  to  dislodge.  The  shuttle,  too,  may 
need  this  treatment.  Then  clean  with 
brush  and  kerosene,  and  wipe  dry  with 
soft  cloth.  The  head  of  the  machine 
should  be  raised  ami  thoroughly  cleaned 
in  the  same  way.  Here  is  where  the  oil 
always  seems  to  gum  the  most.  After  the 
machine  is  oiled,  all  superfluous  oil  should 
be  wiped  off,  for  too  much  oil  sometimes 
runs  along  the  bearings  and  later  when 
sewing,  results  in  an  ugly  oil  stain  on 
your  material. 

A  little  of  this  treatment  can  also  be 
extended  to  the  clock.  Take  off  the 
hands,  unscrew  the  face  and  remove  the 
screws  that  fasten  the  works  in  the  case. 
Unhook  the  pendulum,  and  lift  out  the 
works.  With  a  feather  or  camel’s  hair 
brush  clean  with  gasoline — out  of  doors — 1 
lastly,  oil  with  the  very  best  grade  of 
clock  oil.  Remember  that  a  pendulum 
dock  must  hang  perfectly  true,  so  that 
the  pendulum  swings  no  farther  to  one 
side  than  the  other.  Have  a  regular  time 
to  wind  the  clock,  and  never  turn  the 
bands  of  a  striking  clock  backward.  We 
have  had  a  clock  in  our  kitchen  that  for 
40  yeai’s  received  no  other  treatment  than 
what  I  have  outlined,  and  it  has  kept 
good  time,  ticking  cheerfully  each  day 
and  sounding  forth  the  hours. 

If  there  is  a  typewriter  about  the  house, 
the  brush  and  gasoline  will  clean  it  nice¬ 
ly,  and  with  frequent  oiling  it  will  give 
good  _  service  for  many  years. 

With  all  household  machinery,  the  se¬ 
cret  of  long  life  is  care,  oiling,  and  keep¬ 
ing  clean.  With  this,  our  faithful, 


mechanical  servants  will  keep  in  good 
working  order,  and  make  few  demands 
upon  our  pocketbooks  for  expensive  re¬ 
pairs.  ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 


My  Perennial  Garden 

Wishing  to  start  a  perennial  garden, 
and  a  coldframe  being  empty  last  Fall,  I 
resolved  to  see  what  I  could  do  with  the 
seeds  at  hand. 

The  soil  was  mellow  and  seeding  was 
easy,  so  first  into  the  ground  went  some 
two-year-old  seed  of  a  beautiful  double 
pink  Aquilegia,  saved  from  a  plant  in  my 
garden.  Some  of  the  seed  sown  last  year 
in  a  pan  waited  until  this  Spring  to  grow, 
and  gave  me  several  plants  but  it  is  such 
a  soft  pretty  pink  that  I  could  use  more 
to  fill  out  bare  spaces. 

Next  were  the  seeds  of  a  Chinese 
lantern  plant.  The  lantern  which  yielded 
this  seed  was  three  years  old,  saved  from 
a  Winter  bouquet.  The  lantern  was 
shriveled  but  the  seeds  still  clinging  tight¬ 
ly  to  the  center,  and  these  nearly  all  grew, 
but  the  plants  when  coming  out  in  second 
leaf  were  eaten  badly  by  some  insect. 
These  were  sown  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
a  -few  days  later  my  choice  packet  of 
English  hybrid  Delphiniums  which  I  had 
ordered  came,  and  I  sowed  these  with 
care.  They  are  of  the  giant  type  of  bloom 
and  the  new  colors  are  so  pretty  that  it 
will  be  very  interesting  to  watch  them 
blossom.  Delphiniums  once  well  started 
grow  into  such  large  clumps  and  produce 
such  magnificent  sprays  of  bowsers  for 
years  to  come  that  I  was  very  anxious 
to  have  good  success.  I  raised  about  20 
plants,  perhaps  a  fair  per  cent,  as  all  high- 
grade  seeds  are  “touchier”  than  common 
varieties,  though  I  cannot  see  why  one 
end  of  the  row  failed  to  germinate,  for 
I  was  careful  to  keep  it  damp. 

To  help  fill  out  I  gathered  and  sowed 
some  seeds  of  the  perennial  poppy  think¬ 
ing  that  if  I  couldn’t  use  the  plants  per¬ 
haps  some  of  my  friends  could.  Lastly 
some  perennial  Coreopsis.  This  is  my 
first  experience  raising  these  showy 
plants,  though  I  have  often  admired  them 
in  other  gardens.  They  germinated  well 
and  it  was  such  a  generous  package  that 
I  only  sowed  part  of  it. 

All  these,  with  some  foxglove  plants, 
given  me,  about  filled  the  frame.  I  decided 
to  transplant  the  foxgloves,  as  they  were 
so  large  by  Fall,  and  some  of  each  of 
the  others,  and  winter  the  others  in  the 
frame.  The  plants  were  all  strong  and 
seemed  to  get  well  rooted  before  freez¬ 
ing  weather  came,  but  we  had  an  open 
Winter,  and  not  a  plant  of  any  kind  lived. 

I  did  not  give  them  any  protection ;  per¬ 
haps  that  was  the  reason.  The  frame  was 
covered  with  a  sash  and  the  plants  left 
in  it  wintered  well  except  the  Chinese 
lanterns;  they  were  all  dead.  So  many 
people  say  they  are  very  hardy,  and  will 
spread  and  become  a  pest,  but  I  have  had 
three  trials  and  none  has  lived  yet. 

I  have  transplanted  them  all  to  the 
garden  now,  and  hope  they  will  all  bloom 
this  year.  My  perennial  poppies  did  not 
survive  the  Winter,  so  I  was  glad  to 
have  the  young  plants  to  take  their  place. 
This  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  perennial 
border  but  perhaps  when  the  annuals 
now  sown  in  the  frame  are  transplanted 
I  will  try  again  with  other  varieties,  t. 


Take  It  to  the  Fair! 

If  you  have  a  piece  of  needlework  which 
you  proudly  show  to  your  friends,  launder 
it  nicely,  and  take  it  to  the  county  fair. 
It  may  not  win,  but  it  has  not  caused 
you  much  trouble.  Yet  it  may  take  a 
blue  ribbon,  and  the  prize  money  that 
goes  with  it.  Each  premium  is  small,  but 
added  up  for  a  number  of  successful  en¬ 
tries  you  can  have  a  check  big  enough  to 
buy  a  pressure  cooker,  or  a  linoleum  rug 
for  the  dining-room,  or  a  new  Fall  hat, 
depending  upon  what  you  wish  most  to 
purchase. 

Needlework  should  be  neat  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  color  harmony,  beauty  of  de¬ 
sign,  application  of  the  design  to  the  ma¬ 
terial.  proportions,  suitability  to  its  use, 
and  fine  workmanship  all  count.  If  your 
needlework  is  beautifully  executed,  charm¬ 
ing  in  design,  it  need  not  be  elaborate. 
The  new  needlework  is  preferred  by  the 
judge,  or  really  old  needlework  which  lias 
been  revived  and  improved  upon.  Cut- 
work  is  very  old,  yet  the  designs  being 
used  are  much  more  beautiful  than  those 
used  a  few  years  ago,  because  designers 
have  been  making  prettier  patterns.  Yet 
a  piece  which  is  truly  beautiful  will  re¬ 
main  so,  in  spite  of  changing  styles.  Do 
not  take  a  piece  of  needlework  which  is 
old,  worn  out,  or  unfinished.  The  pre¬ 
mium  list  tells  whether  you  are  allowed 
to  exhibit  the  same  piece  the  second  year 
if  it  does  not  take  a  prize  the  first  year. 

The  awards  depend  entirely  upon  com¬ 
petition.  You  may  win  merely  because 
.vour  neighbors  did  not  bother  to  exhibit. 
A  blue  ribbon  is  not  deserved  if  the  score 
is  less  than  90  per  cent,  therefore  do  not 
expect  a  prize  merely  because  your  work 
is  the  only  entry  ! 

Canned  Goods  at  the  Fair. — The  finest 
peaches  out  of  the  bushel  are  saved  for 
exhibit  jars.  They  are  firm,  fully  ripe, 
even  color,  and  uniform  size.  They  ar-e 
scalded  to  loosen  skins,  peeled  carefully, 
packed,  covered  with  hot  syrup  and  pro¬ 
cessed  as  short  a  time  as  possible  (12 
minutes).  Really  fine  fruit,  carefully 
handled,  and  not  processed  too  long  keeps 
its  shape  and  color  well. 

Do  not  pack  too  closely,  yet  be  sure  the 
jar  is  filled  evenly  to  the  top.  Beets 


shrink  less  than  you  expect  them  to.  Pack 
them  loosely.  Spinach  is  apt  to  come  out 
of  the  canner  with  vacant  space  at  the 
top.  The  hot  pack  method  is  best  for  it, 
heating  it  thoroughly,  packing  boiling 
hot,  adding  as  little  water  as  possible. 
Cooking  before  packing  shrinks  it.  Packed 
in  hot  jars,  sealed  with  hot  lid  and  put 
into  hot  canner,  there  is  no  danger  of 
breakage,  and  cans  may  be  sealed  tight  be¬ 
fore  processing,  which  prevents  loss  of 
liquid. 

Tomatoes  and  corn  are  most  attractive 
if  packed  in  water.  The  corn  is  blanched, 
then  cut  close  to  the  cob  in  large  firm 
kernels,  packed  and  covered  with  water. 
For  home  use  you  may  prefer  to  cut  tips 
of  kernels  and  scrape  out,  but  it  does  not 
look  nearly  so  good  for  exhibit. 

All  blemishes  should  be  removed,  the 
arrangement  of  pieces  of  food  in  the  jars 
attractive,  and  the  seal  tight,  container 
neat,  not  sticky,  with  shiny  new  lid,  and 
label  plainly  printed  and  pasted  in  place 
on  the  side  of  jar. 

The  wide-mouthed  jars  allow  easier 
packing  of  large  pieces.  They  should  be 
clear  white  glass,  not  blue  glass.  It  is 
easy  to  tell  the  quality  of  food  through 
the  glass  jar,  as  old  or  tough  portions  ap¬ 
pear  fibrous.  Select  tender,  young  meat 
of  fine  eating  quality,  and  trim  away  por¬ 
tions  which  do  not  look  attractive.  It  is 
much  nicer  color  and  flavor  if  roasted  be¬ 
fore  packing.  Pour  the  pan  gravy  into 
jars,  but  do  not  add  water.  The  jars 
need  not  be  filled  with  liquid,  but  what 
there  is  should  be  clear  (strained  through 
cheesecloth  and  not  containing  black  pep¬ 
per)  and  it  should  be  firm  gelatin,  which 
shows  its  richness  and  concentration. 
There  should  be  enough  fat  to  make  the 
meat  juicy  and  good  flavor,  but  not  so 
much  that  it  is  greasy  and  unattractive 
to  eat. 

Do  not  think  because  the  jars  are  not 
opened  that  old  inferior  products  will  not 
show,  for  an  experienced  judge  knows  the 
difference.  Color,  clearness  and  fine  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  food  count  the  most. 

DORIS  W.  MC  CRAY. 


“Where  did  the  train  hit  your  car?” 
“Right  between  the  first  and  second  pay¬ 
ments.” — Life. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Send  for 
FREE 
Illustrated 
Catalog 
and 

Prices.  ^ 


r 


LUMBING 
AND 
HEATING 
MATERIALS 
SINCE 
1880 


BARR  &  CREELMAN  CO. 

74  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Cuticura 

Soap  and 
Ointment 


Keep  the  Scalp 


Clean  and  Healthy 
Promote  Hair  Growth 


Kill  All  Flies!  DISEASE^ 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
:fcui8  ail  flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 

cheap.  Lasts  all  sea¬ 
son.  Made  of  metal, 
can’t  spill  or  tip  over; 
will  not  soil  or  injure 
anything.  Guaranteed. 
Insist  upon 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


from  your  dealer. 

HAROLD  SOMERS  Brooklyn  N .  Yt 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


TURKEYS  Helen  M.  Baker  ^  1  *^0 

Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment.  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  SL,  New  York 


L 

JLt  you  see  it  — 

you’ll  have  to  have  it 


PERFECTION 

OIL  RANGE 


IN  its  new  light  colors  the  new 
Perfection  oil  range  is  so 
bright  and  cheerful  looking  any 
woman  would  enjoy  cooking  on 
it.  Soft  colors — silver  gray  and 
dove  gray.  Cool  looking.  Clean 
looking. 

See  the  new  Perfectolac  finish 
—a  brilliant  lacquer,  wonder¬ 
fully  durable  like  that  on  modern 
automobiles.  It  always  looks  well 
and  is  easy  to  clean. 

It  has  other  modern  features, 


too.  Burners  that  give  a  clean, 
intense,  swift  cooking  heat.  All¬ 
grate  cooking  top.  "Live  heat” 
oven.  New  heat  indicator,  and  it 
burns  the  safe,  economical  fuel — 
SOCONY  kerosene. 

See  them  at  your  store  today. 
21  new  models  in  the  Perfectolac 
finish;  3  in  full-porcelain  enamel; 
some  are  Puritan  with  the  new 
giant  burner  for  those  who  prefer 
the  short  drum  type  stove. 
Reasonably  priced,  of  course. 


PERFECTION  Water  Heaters 


Whether  you  have  a  pressure  system  or  just 
a  kitchen  pump,  the  Perfection  water  heater 
will  give  you  hot  water  for  shaving  and  plenty 
of  hot  dish  water  in  a  few  minutes.  Rapid, 
reliable,  moderate  in  price;  ask  your  plumber. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


856 
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fly  torture 

Get  more  milk  from  your  cows 


IT  PAYS  in  cow  comfort,  in  extra  milk  yield,  and  in  your  own 
comfort  at  milking  time  to  drive  away  the  pestering,  blood¬ 
sucking  flies.  Cows  protected  with  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  relax 
and  “give  down,”  so  you  get  all  the  rich  strippings. 

Spray  one  of  your  cows  with  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser,  then  com¬ 
pare  her  with  others  not  sprayed.  See  how  quiet  and  peace¬ 
able  she  is — how  easy  to  milk,  how  much  more  milk  she  gives. 

Be  humane  to  your  hard-working  horses.  Spray  them  with 
Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  regularly  and  they’ll  get  their  much- 
needed  rest.  You’ll  save  horse-flesh  and  they  will  better  stand 
the  hard  summer  work. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

has  the  odor  of  the  pines 

Its  pine  woods  odor,  so  agreeable  to  you,  absolutely  repels  flies. 

It  takes  away  offensive  smells  of  stables  and  yards. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser,  in  its  improved  form,  is  of  a  light  amber 
color.  Used  to  protect  pure  white  or  show  animals  from  flies, 
it  gives  a  smooth,  satin  coat  without  gumming  the  hair  or  the 
least  discoloration. 

It  is  an  excellent  disinfectant.  Laboratory  tests  show  it  has 
the  strength  to  kill  practically  all  forms  of  disease  germs. 

Sold  on  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


DRY  MILK 


FOR  THE  CALVES.  ETC.  Cows’ 

sweet  skimmed  milk.  (You  add  water). 
Made  of  milk  from  T.  B.  tested  herds. 

W.  A.  RANDEL  R.  7  Seymour,  Conn. 


This  Trade  Mark  and  the 
Orange  Carton  Guarantee  To  You 


The  safe,  reliable  liniment,  ®r 

blister  for  VETERINARY  and  HUMAN  treat- 
ment.  Used  and  well  known  for  over  50  years. 
ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 
SCHNABEL  MEDICINE  CORP.,  Sole  Distributors 
40  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Lifetime  Satisfaction 


MADE  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  gal-  I 

vanized.  No  shrinkage  or  swelling.  ■ 
Can  be  increased  in  height.  Movable.  Safe  1 
against  fire  and  wind.  No  freeze  troubles. 

Send  for  remarkable  book-  I 
let— “What  Users  Say.” 

Easy  terms— buy  now, 
pay  later. 

Check  below  items  in 
which  you  are  interested 
and  we  will  send  illus¬ 
trated  folders. 

Agents  wanted  in  territory 
where  we  are  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co., 

469  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 
Makers  of 
Silos  □  Cutters  □  Cribs  □ 
Brooder  HousesD  IfogHousesQ  MillsQ 

— 


Heavss,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  SI. 23 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co- 
Toledo,  Ohio, 
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American  Fruits 


by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St-,  New  York 
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year 
to  pay 


after 

30*day] 

NEW 

ybnericovi  CREA^ 

SEPARATOR 


New  models,  vastly  Improved. 

Unexcelled  for  close  skimming, 
easy  turning  and  convenience. 

Quick  cleaning  Bowl.  Sanitary 
Marvel.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream 
perfectly  .7  sizes,  8501  bs.  to  1-cow  size. 

Prompt  shipment  from  point  near 
you.  Prices  same  everywhere. 

Freight  Prepaid  —  Factory 
Prices.  Monthly  payments  low  as  A 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog 
Tells  about  money  saving  offer;  low  prices; 
free  servicing;  New  models.  Write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

B ox28-J  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Box  28-J  1929  W. 43d St.,  Chicago.Ill. 


Day 


More  MONEY 

for 

YOUR  MILK 

Write  today  for  descriptive  litera¬ 
ture  and  particulars  of  how  Dr. 
Clark’s  PURITY  Milk  Strainers 
help  you  get  Grade  “A”  test  and 
more  money  for  your  milk. 


MILK  STRAINER 


^  It  i  a  the  only  Strainer  made  that’s  guar¬ 

anteed  to  strain  100%  clean.  Our  10  Day  Trial  Teat  en¬ 
ables  you  to  prove  it  at  our  risk— your  money  back  if  it 
fails  to  remove  ALL  the  dirt.  Thousands  in  use  —  two 
sizes  10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  (5) 

PURITY  STAMPING  COMPANY 
Dept.A5  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


LIMESTONE  PULVERIZERS 

SWING  HAMMER  FEED  MILLS 

Sold  on  Easy  Terms 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue 

0.  B.  WISE  PULVERIZER  CO. 
KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Care  of  Calving  Cow 

Should  special  care  be  giveu  a  cow  at 
calving  time  and  is  it  best  to  keep  her  in 
a  box-stall  or  turn  her  out  to  pasture  be¬ 
fore  calving? 

At  this  season  the  question  often  arises 
whether  it  is  better  to  keep  the  cow  in 
the  barn  to  bear  her  calf  or  let  her  lie  out 
in  the  yard  where  she  can  be  in  the  sun. 
A  cow  about  to  freshen  should  be  cared 
for  and  fed  so  that  she  will  calve  easily 
and  normally,  keep  free  from  milk  fever 
and  be  in  good  condition  to  start  her  lac¬ 
tation  period.  Proper  care  of  the  cow 
before  and  at  the  time  of  calving  means 
fewer  deaths  among  calves,  fewer  sick 
cows  and  usually  more  milk  and  butter- 
fat  production. 

The  cow  which  is  to  freshen  should  be 
dried  off  at  least  six  weeks  before  the 
date  of  parturition  and  should  be  fed 
grain  during  this  period  in  quantity  large 
enough  to  keep  her  gaining  in  flesh  up  to 
calving  time*  If  she  is  fed  silage  several 
days  before  calving,  this  roughage  and 
the  hay  should  be  cut  slightly  and  the 
grain  cut  down  to  3  or  4  lbs.  daily.  Equal 
parts  by  weight  of  corn,  oats,  bran  and 
oilmeal  make  a  good  preparatory  ration 
for  the  cow  to  get  in  condition  for  her 
next  lactation  period.  This  ration  can 
he  cut  to  ground  oats  mixed  with  wheat 
bran  just  a  few  days  before  the  milking 
period  starts. 

The  drinking  water  should  not  be  too 
cold  or  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  chill 
the  animal’s  stomach  and  prevent  good 
digestion.  Warm  bran  mashes  just  be¬ 
fore  calving  tend  to  keep  the  bowels  laxa¬ 
tive.  If,  however,  any  further  laxative 
is  necessary,  give  the  cow  a  %-lb.  dose 
of  Epsom  salts. 

During  these  last  few  days  if  the 
weather  is  cool  and  wet,  the  cow  should 
be  separated  from  the  herd  and  placed  in 
a  roomy  box-stall  from  which  has  been 
removed  all  of  the  litter  which  remained 
from  the  bed  of  the  cow  which  has  pre¬ 
ceded  this  one.  The  floor,  if  possible, 
should  be  scrubbed  and  at  least  sprayed 
with  a  good  disinfectant.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  remember  that  the  cow  needs  ex¬ 
ercise  at  this  time  and  should  not  be 
confined  too  closely  to  such  comfortable 
conditions,  but  allowed  to  go  out  in  the 
yard  in  good  weather,  even  up  to  the  day 
of  calving. 

If  the  weather  has  got  warm,  then  the 
cow  may  be  turned  out  to  pasture  but  un¬ 
less  the  cow  can  be  out  to  pasture  for  a 
month  at  least  before  freshening,  it  is 
i-ather  doubtful  if  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
allow  her  access  to  such  green  food,  as 
the  green  grass  is  so  laxative  it  has  a 
tendency  to  pull  the  cow’s  weight  down 
before  she  freshens  and  we  find  her  very 
poor  within  a  month  after  her  lactation 
period  starts.  A  small  pasture  close  by 
the  barn  makes  an  ideal  spot  for  the  near 
fresh  cow. 

The  tendency  to  show  an  increased  ud¬ 
der  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  calving.  The 
later  indications  are  wax  on  the  teats, 
relaxation  of  the  muscles  on  either  side 
of  the  tail  head  and  finally  uneasiness  on 
the  part  of  the  cow.  At  the  first  signs 
of  calving  the  cow  should  be  let  alone. 
Her  condition,  however,  should  be 
watched  from  time  to  time  and  if  she 
does  not  give  birth  to  the  calf  before  an 
hour  or  two,  an  examination  should  he 
made  by  an  experienced  person  as  the 
calf  may  be  in  an  abnormal  position  and 
cannot  be  expelled  without  great  difficulty 
or  perhaps  not  at  all.  Where  such  condi¬ 
tions  exist  steps  should  be  taken  to  lieli) 
the  cow. 

As  soon  as  the  calf  arrives,  it  should 
have  some  colostrum  milk  which  is  full 
of  antibodies  which  have  an  immunizing 
effect  upon  the  calf  against  scours.  Anti¬ 
bodies  have  been  set  up  by  the  cow  from 
her  blood  stream  and  deposited  in  the  ud¬ 
der  as  the  first  nourishment  for  the  new¬ 
born  calf  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the 
danger  of  bacteria  which  may  be  lurking 
in  the  pens  and  which  will  have  been 
taken  into  the  calf’s  system  before  it  has 
had  a  chance  to  get  its  mother’s  milk. 
Such  bacteria  will  upset  the  calf’s  diges¬ 
tion,  causing  scours,  chills,  pneumonia 
and  often  the  death  of  the  calf.  At  this 
time  the  cow  is  in  a  weakened  condition ; 
she  needs  little  nourishment  except  the 
bran  mash  and  should  be  kept  warm  and 
out  of  drafts. 

The  water  bowl  should  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  box-stall  and  warm  drink¬ 
ing  water  should  be  substituted  for  that 
which  she  would  have  got  from  the  water 
bucket.  If  the  barn  is  at  all  chilly  a 
blanket  will  be  desirable. 

It  is  well  now  not  to  milk  the  cow  out 
dry  for  the  first  24  hours  as  this  may  be 
a  preventive  of  milk  fever.  If  the  cow 
is  at  all  feverish  and  the  udder  decidedly 
inflamed  and  hard,  a  dose  of  1  lb.  of 
Epsom  salts  will  do  the  cow  no  harm 
and  may  start  her  off  well.  For  about 
two  days  if  everything  has  proceeded  as 
well  as  usual  the  cow  can  go  into  the 
milking  herd  and  receive  about  the  same 
grain  ration  as  the  other  cows  except  that 
she  should  not  get  much  over  one-lialf  of 
what  she  had  when  she  was  producing  her 
maximum  of  milk  before  her  calving  per¬ 
iod.  Too  much  grain  at  this  time  may 
cause  swelling  of  the  udder  and  digestive 
disturbances.  About  three  weeks  should 
be  taken  to  get  the  cow  on  full  feed  and 
by  this  time  she  should  be  able  to  go 
ahead  with  her  lactation  period.  J.  w.  B. 


Feeding  Lambs  for  Winter 
Profits 

Many  farmers  probably  think  the  cold 
Winter  months  are  dull  and  unprofitable, 
the  monotony  being  broken  only,  perhaps, 
by  the  cutting  and  selling  of  a  little  wood. 
This  is  not  the  attitude  taken  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  in  Wyoming  County,  N. 
Y.  These  farmers  have  found  a  Winter 
occupation,  that,  taken  year  after  year, 
prove  profitable.  That  occupation  is  the 
fattening  of  lambs  for  the  market,  and  in 
fact,  Winter  feeding  of  lambs  has  for  a 
long  time  been  recognized  as  the  right 
path  for  Winter  profits  in  Wyoming 
County. 

The  town  of  Perry,  Wyoming  County, 
is  sometimes  designated  as  the  capital  of 
the  Winter  lamb-feeding  industry,  having 
the  reputation  of  being  in  the  center  of 
the  section  that  is  probably  the  largest 
and  most  efficient  in  this  branch  of  farm¬ 
ing.  About  20,000  lambs  are  shipped  in¬ 
to  Perry  each  year.  One  year  this  num¬ 
ber  reached  about  33.000.  The  lambs  for 
the  most  part  come  from  the  great  sheep 
ranges  in  Texas,  Arizona,  Idaho  and  Mon¬ 
tana.  The  weights  of  the  lambs  received 
at  Perry  vary  from  40  to  65  lbs.  each. 
Some  farmers  prefer  the  lighter  lambs 
because  they  claim  a  heavier  gain  in 
weight  can  be  made.  Others  prefer  the 
heavier  lambs,  contending  that  the  heavy¬ 
weight  lambs  stand  the  transportation 
better.  The  lambs  are  ready  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  when  they  weigh  around  80  to  95 
lbs. ;  95  lbs.  is  considered  about  the  maxi¬ 
mum  weight,  butchers  not  desiring  lambs 
heavier  than  that  figure,  and  85  to  90 
lbs.  is  considered  ideal  for  Winter  fat¬ 
tened  lambs. 

Each  farmer  has  his  own  ideas  regard¬ 
ing  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  lambs. 
Perhaps  a  brief  description  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  most  successful  farmer  will 
prove  of  interest.  This  farmer  has  fed 
lambs  for  around  30  years,  and  has  at¬ 
tained  better  than  the  average  success.  He 
usually  feeds  2,000  or  more  lambs  each 
Winter.  His  bhrns  are  ideally  equipped 
for  the  feeding  of  lambs,  with  plenty  of 
room,  feeding  racks  and  self-feeders. 
Everything  is  arranged  so  as  to  take  care 
of  a  large  number  of  lambs  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  labor.  One  large  barn  accommo¬ 
dates  about  2,000  lambs,  and  a  special 
feeding  barn  has  room  for  600. 

Lambs  weighing  around  45  lbs.  are 
preferred.  Salvage  grains  are  fed,  as  they 
are  considered  the  least  expensive,  and 
contain  practically  no  moisture.  The 
charcoal  in  such  grains  is  considered  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  health  of  the  lambs. 

For  roughage  he  feeds  hay,  bean  pods, 
straw  and  corn  fodder.  The  grain  is  fed 
in  troughs  until  the  lambs  are  nicely 
started,  and  then  self-feeders  are  used. 
When  the  lambs  first  arrive  they  are  un¬ 
usually  hungry,  and  self-feeders  are  ta¬ 
boo  because  of  the  danger  of  their  eating 
too  much  grain.  After  having  their  crav¬ 
ing  for  grain  satisfied,  self-feeders  can  be 
used  safely. 

This  farmer  says  that  about  5  or  6  lbs. 
of  grain  are  required  for  each  pound  of 
gain  in  weight.  If  a  35-lb.  gain  in 
weight  is  made,  about  185  lbs.  of  grain  are 
required.  From  60  to  100  days  are  re¬ 
quired  to  fatten  the  lambs  for  the  mar¬ 
ket,  this  depending  of  course  on  the 
weight  of  the  lambs  when  received  and 
feeding  methods.  Most  farmers  fatten 
two  lots  each  Winter,  the  first  lot  arriv¬ 
ing  in  the  Fall  and  the  second  lot  during 
the  middle  of  the  Winter.  The  average 
farmer  takes  half  carload  or  carload  lots. 

This  year  proved  to  be  an  off  year  as 
far  as  profits  were  concerned.  Most  of 
the  farmers  lost  money,  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  them  coming  out  with  a  balance 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  This  was 
due  to  the  high  purchase  price  of  the 
lambs  and  the  heavy  weight  of  a  big  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  feeders,  which  precluded  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  big  gain  in 
weight.  The  selling  price  was  not  favor¬ 
able,  either,  in  most  cases  being  the  same 
or  a  little  below  the  imrchase  price. 

One  farmer  purchased  three  carloads 
of  _  lambs  at  different  times  during  the 
Winter,  and  three  times  fortune  proved 
tickle.  His  losses  reached  the  total  of 
.$1,000,  but  undiseouraged  he  ordered  a 
fourth  carload  and  set  about  to  recoup 
his  losses.  The  carload  cost  him  $2,- 
792.67.  Thirty-five  died  in  transit,  and 
he  was  paid  $100  for  them  by  the  car¬ 
rier  ;  $1,200  of  grain  and  roughage  were 
fed  them,  and  with  the  interest  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  and  cost  of  shearing,  the  total 
cost  was  $4,104.74.  The  lambs  were  sold 
a  few  days  ago  for  $3,613.32.  The  lambs 
had  sheared  9%  lbs.  of  wool  each  and 
this  brought  $1,071.  The  net  profit  on 
the  carload  was  $680,  and  while  this  did 
not  recoup  all  of  his  losses,  two-tliirds  of 
his  Winter’s  loss  was  regained. 

Taken  year  after  year,  lamb  feeding 
has  proved  profitable.  Occasionally  there 
is  a  poor  year,  and  the  past  Winter  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  one  of  the  poor  years.  The 
lamb  feeding  industry  fills  in  a  dull  sea¬ 
son  for  the  farmers,  making  farming  a 
12  months’  proposition. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  feeding  of 
lambs  is  speculative  in  nature,  but  isn’t 
that  true  of  all  branches  of  farming? 
Anyway,  the  ledgers  balance  on  the  right 
side  even  if  a  few  poor  years  have  been 
incurred.  H.  B.  P. 

New  York. 
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Feeding  a  Police  Dog 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  feed  my 
police  dog?  He  is  five  years  old,  weighs 
about  75  lbs.  He  seems  too  fat.  He  has 
been  troubled  very  much  with  eczema. 
He  has  it  now,  though  not  very  badly. 
Js  meat  absolutely  necessary  and  should 
it  be  raw?  How  much  at  a  feeding? 
Should  he  have  milk,  and  how  much? 
Is  dog  biscuit  a  good  food  and  can  it 
take  the  place  of  meat?  He  is  very 
fond  of  both  raw  meat  and  milk,  but 
will  live  on  the  dog-biscuit  ration. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  a. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  dog 
is  a  carnivorous  animal  and  that  it 
forages  for  a  living  when  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  state.  Pampering,  overfeeding  and 
lack  of  exercise  lead  to  all  sorts  of 
derangements  in  the  domesticated  dog, 
and  one  of  them  is  eczema,  or  red 
mange.  More  often,  however,  the  skin 
disease  is  true  parasitic  mange,  con¬ 
tracted  from  another  affected  dog  or 
from  exposure  to  the  parasites  in  a 
kennel  or  dog  show.  True  mange  is 
contagious.  If  it  is  present  in  the  case 
in  question,  the  affected  skin  will  be 
not  only  red  but  scabby,  or  thickened 
and  cracked.  The  diseased  skin  exudes 
a  liquid  which  dries,  forming  the  scabs 
or  crusts.  The  parasitic  mites  live  un¬ 
der  the  scabs.  When  a  dog  is  badly 
affected  with  mange  it  has  a  strong, 
unpleasant  odor.  As  the  dog  is  fat  and 
has  skin  disease  it  will  not  only  re¬ 
quire  external  treatment,  but  internal 
treatment  and  enforced  exercise  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  proper  feeding.  A  fat,  pam¬ 
pered  dog  usualy  is  constipated.  To 
correct  that,  when  medicine  i£  required, 
give  one  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  quantities  of  castor  oil,  olive  oil 
and  fluid  extract  of  cascara  sagrada 
each  morning  before  feeding  until  the 
desired  effect  has  been  had.  When  it 
is  necessary  to  physic  the  dog,  give  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  mixture  at  one 
dose,  and  do  not  repeat  it.  When  the 
treatment  has  been  given  to  open  the 
bowels,  give  the  dog  ten  grains  of  bak¬ 
ing  soda  three  times  daily,  in  water  or 
with  the  food.  Meat  must  be  given ; 
indeed  it  should  be  the  chief  item  of 
the  ration,  unless  dog  biscuit  is  fed. 
Such  biscuit  contains  enough  meat  of 
the  right  kind,  and  in  addition  contains 
vegetables  and  meals.  It  is  hard  baked, 
so  that  it  keeps  well.  Homemade  dog 
biscuit  tends  to  become  moldy.  Any 
standard  dog  biscuit  on  the  market  is 
satisfactory.  Do  not  feed  pork,  liver, 
raw  fish,  cooked  eggs,  potatoes,  corn- 
meal,  cake,  candj  or  much  cereal  of 
any  kind  other  than  wheat  products. 
Milk,  either  sweet  or  sour,  buttermilk 
or  malted  milk  is  suitable.  Vegetables 
are  excellent  for  dogs;  so  is  thick  vege¬ 
table  soup  poured  upon  stale  wheat 
bread.  Several  times  a  week  allow  a 
large,  smooth,  raw  beef  knucklebone. 
Gnawing  it  gives  the  dog  employment, 
helps  to  keep  his  teeth  in  order  and 
supplies  some  nourishment. 

Now,  as  regards  exercise.  If  you 
could  have  your  dog  follow  an  automo¬ 
bile  daily  for  a  few  miles  and  then 
gradually  increase  the  distance  and 
speed,  that  would  be  the  best  possible 
treatment.  It  really  is  medicinal  in  its 
effect,  for  the  exercise  burns  up  and 
eliminates  poisonous  waste  products  of 
the  body  which  otherwise  are  retained 
and  cause  ill-health.  By  some  means 
or  another  the  dog  must  be  made  to 
take  vigorous  exercise  every  day.  As 
to  the  skin  disease,  clip  off  the  coat, 
tub  the  dog  in  a  warm  bath  of  coal-tar 
dip  or  disinfectant  and  when  dry  apply 
to  the  worst  affected  parts  a  lotion 
composed  of  one  part  of  coal-tar  dip, 
three  parts  of  balsam  of  Peru  and  six¬ 
teen  parts  of  alcohol.  Make  the  appli- 
<  ation  once  daily  for  seven  days  and 
then  repeat  the  tubbing.  Afterward  use 
the  lotion  when  it  is  seen  to  be  neces¬ 
sary.  If  that  treatment  does  not  avail, 
apply  a  simple  ointment,  composed  of 
two  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  one 
part  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  eight 


parts  of  lanolin  (sheep’s-wool  fat),  or 
unsalted  lard.  Rub  that  in  at  intervals 
of  three  days,  but  do  not  apply  it  to 
more  than  one-third  of  the  body  at  one 
time.  So  treated,  the  dog  should  re¬ 
cover  and  become  a  good  watch  and 
companion  instead  of  a  nuisance  about 
•  the  place.  a.  s.  a. 


Trouble  with  Lambs 

Tell  G.  H.  B..  who  has  trouble  with 
dysentery  among  his  lambs,  that  I  had  the 
same  difficulty  last  year  and  was  told  by 
a  good  sheep  man  that  the  sheep  needed 
more  protein  during  Winter  when  they 
were  carrying  the  lambs.  I  gave  my  ewes 
a  small  feeding  each  day  of  wheat  bran 
and  oilmeal.  With  this  and  the  clover 
hay  they  came  through  this  year  and  we 
did  not  have  one  case  of  it,  whereas  last 
year  I  lost  a  lot  of  lambs  with  dysentery. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  B. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Most,  produce  shows  a  firm  tone.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  while  slow,  are  now  on  a  more 
steady  basis. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady  ;  creamery,  prints,  50  to  51c ;  tubs, 
47  to  48c ;  firsts,  44  to  46c.  Cheese, 
steady ;  new  daisies,  flats,  longhorn,  26  to 
27c ;  brick,  27  to  28c ;  limburger,  32  to 
33c;  block  Swiss,  35  to  37c.  Eggs, 
steady ;  Grade  A,  31  to  33c ;  grade  B, 
29  to  30c ;  grade  C,  28  to  29c ;  unclassi¬ 
fied,  28  to  30c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  25  to 
31c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  21c ;  chickens,  34 
to  38c ;  ducks,  26  to  30c ;  geese,,  20  to 
25c ;  turkeys,  40  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
weak ;  fowls,  24  to  28c ;  springers,  23  to 
28c ;  old  roosters,  16  to  ISc ;  ducks,  27  to 
28c  ;  broilers,  30  to  32c  ;  geese,  16  to  18c  ; 
stags,  22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
King,  bu.,  $2  to  .$2.65 ;  Baldwin,  $3  to 
$3.25 ;  Northern  Spy,  $3.75  to  $4.50 ; 
Winesap,  western,  box,  $3.25  to  $3.75 ; 
Delicious,  $3.50  to  $4.25.  Potatoes, 
steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ; 
150-lb.  bag,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  Bermuda,  bbl., 
$12  to  $14 ;  Fla.,  $5.25  to  $5.50 ;  sweets, 
Tenn.,  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal., 
crate,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  cherries.  Cal.,  12- 
lb.  lug,  $2.40  to  $2.50 ;  oranges,  Cal.,  box, 
$5  to  $9 ;  Fla.,  $5.75  to  $10 ;  pineapples, 
Cuba,  crate,  $2.75  to  $5 ;  strawberries,  N. 
C.,  32-qt.  crate,  $5  to  $6.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  pea,  medium, 
white  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  marrow,  $11 
to  $12.  Onions,  slow ;  home-grown,  bu., 
$2.25  to  $2.75;  do?,  behs,  15  to  18c; 
Texas,  erts,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  home-grown, 
box,  $3.25  to  $3.50 ;  beans,  Miss.,  hamper, 
$2  to  $3 ;  beets,  Texas,  bu.,  $1.35  to 
$1.50;  cabbage,  Miss.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50; 
carrots,  Cal.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  celery, 
Fla.,  doz.,  80  to  90c ;  cucumbers,  bskt, 
$2.25  to  $2.75 ;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50 
to  $3.75 ;  horseradish,  bbl..  $23  to  $26 ; 
lettuce,  box,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  mushrooms,  3- 
lb.  bskt,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  oyster  plant,  doz., 
bclis,  50  to  75c ;  parsley,  doz.,  40  to  50c ; 
peas,  Miss.,  hamper,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bclis,  30  to  35c ;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bclis,  20  to  30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  65c  to 
$1 ;  tomatoes,  bskt,  $3.25  to  $4.25 ;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  watercress,  doz.  bclis, 
40  to  50c. 

Feeds. — Flay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $17 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to 
$14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran, 
carlot,  $38  ;  standard  middlings,  $40  ;  red- 
dog,  $47 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent 
protein,  $62.50 ;  oilmeal.  34  per  cent, 
$54;  hominy,  $45.75;  gluten,  $44.70:  oat- 
feed,  $36.80.  c.  H.  B. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  8. — Massachusetts  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  tour  and  meeting,  Spencer,  Mass. 

June  13. — Annual  field  day.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

June  20-22.— American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  annual  convention,  Denver, 
Col.  Secretary,  C.  L.  Sizemore,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Mo. 

June  22-24. — American  Peony  Society, 
annual  show,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston, 
Mass. 

June  26-29. — New  England  Institute  of 
Co-operation,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Agricul- 
.  tural  College. 

June  27.  • —  Ohio  District  National 
Flower  Growers’  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

July  IS. — Annual  field  day.  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Mt.  Carmel  Farm,  Evergreen  Ave.,  Ham¬ 
den,  Conn. 

Aug.  21-22. — New  Jersey  Gladiolus  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  exhibition,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Camden.  N.  J. 

Aug,  27-Sept.  1 — New  York  State  Fair, 
•Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  Annual  Index 

Readers  who  have  not  received  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  Ixdex  for  1927  and 
desire  a  copy  will  be  supplied  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  IV. 
30th  St.,  New  York. 


Cattle  Sales 

•Tune  9. — Jerseys.  National  Jersey  Sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

June  13. — Jerseys.  Ohio  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

June  22. — Jerseys.  Meridale  Farms, 

Meredith,  N.  Y. 

July  2.  —  Jerseys.  Mason  Garfield, 
River  Road  Farm,  Concord,  Mass. 

Aug.  15.  —  Jerseys.  Vermont  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  Randolph,  Vt. 

Oct.  15.  —  Holsteins.  Kirkpatricks 
Quality  Holstein  Bull  Sale.  Hillside 
Stock  Farm,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

Dec.  1. — Jerseys.  Ferdinand.  R.  Bain, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Puppies  with  Skin  Trouble 

I  have  four  little  puppies  and  they 
have  small  sores  on  their  skin.  They 
itch  nearly  all  the  time.  What  treat¬ 
ment  is  needed?  A  man  told  me  that  it 
was  eczema.  p.  l. 

I  do  not  know  the  nature  of  these 
sores,  as  eczema  is  a  term  popularly 
used  for  almost  any  skin  eruption.  For 
sores  caused  by  parasites,  ordinary  sul¬ 
phur  ointment  is  most  frequently  used 
and  will  probably  be  worth  a  trial  in 
your  case.  It  can  be  purchased  at  any 
drug  store  or  made  by  rubbing  in  a  lib¬ 
eral  quantity  of  sulphur  to  “Vaseline.” 

M.  B.  D. 


DEACONS, CALF  SKINS,  HIDES S*™ 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  So«c.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SWINE 


PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS 

•  16  each.  Reg.  Trice,  S50.  Feeder  pigs  treated  for 
Cholera,  $12  pair.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

II.  C.  «fc  II.  B.  HA  UPENDING  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


REG.  DU  ROC  SWINE 

F.  M.  Pattingtoii  A  Soil  •  Merriiield,  N.  Y. 


0H,°  P. heefp r While eBii?  Type’  Registered  Pigs, 

Imoravcd UilC olw I  Tf  lllIBo S10.75  ea.  Pairs,  no  kin,  S2 1.00. 


Improved 

Easy  feeders,  quick  growers. 


R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  M.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES  HrS 

farrow.  Sired  by  a  very  large  hoar.  Price,  SI  2.00  ea. 
With  pedigree.  JOHN  B.  JOHNSON,  Rome,  N-  Y. 


rtlPCtPr  WhitpG  Bred  Sows,  Fall  Pigs. 

WV  llltcs  National  Champion 
Blood  Lines.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square,  Fa 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  S Zltll  SS:  S*:™ 

High  grade  and  pure  bred  pigs,  $6.00.  Ready  to  ship. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  .  .  Wyolusing,  l*a. 


Rin  Tvno  Polnndc  50  Choice  Pigs  ready  to  ship. 
Biy  I  ypt  rUluIIUS  Special  low  prices  if  you  act 
quick.  Write  me.  G.  S.  HALL  -  -  Farmdale,  Ohio, 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  7  to  8 
weeks,  $8.75  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.25  each. 
A' few  Chester  Whites,  7  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Keep  them  a 
week,  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  our  expense.  No 
charge  for  crating.  Middlesex  Farm,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Hass, 


SPRING  PIGS 

Where  Quality  Prevail* 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old 
$4.60  each.  All  good  feeders,  healthy  and  rugged. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Keep  them 
10  days  and  if  not  satisfied  return  pigs  at  my  expense. 
No  charge  for  crates.  J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  Street, 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  1503-W. 


SPRING  PIGS  & 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Big  type  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed.  Barrows,  boars  or  sows,  5-6  w  ks.  old, 
$4.00  each;  6-7  wks.,  $4.25;  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each. 
Shoats,  three  months  old,  $6.50  each.  1  Two  months  old 
Chester  Whites,  also  Dittoes,  boars  and  unrelated  sows, 
$5.50  each.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No 
charge  for  crating.  MT  GUARANTEE — YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity — we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment  ;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  ...  $4.25 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed— crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Delivery 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay — high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  $4.00 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  *  $4.25 

Chester  Whites,  having  size  and  breeding,  $6.00  each. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Good  Healthy  Pigs  lor  Sale 

>1  here  you  bought  them  before  at  the  right  price  mild  right  place 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester 
crossed.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8  tol9  weeks  old, 
$4.50  each.  Some  Chester  pigs,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.00 
each.  Also  some  nice  O.  I.  C.  pigs,  $5.00  each.  Will 
ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Keep  them  ten 
days,  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense  and  I  will 
return  your  money,  MICHAEL  LUX,  5)  Lynn  St., 
Woburn,  Muss.  Tel.  0685. 


FEEDERS  or  BREEDERS 

OF  BEST  QUALITY 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  large  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  make 
a  hog.  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
and  Yorkshire  cross  pigs,  7  weeks  old,  *4.00  each. 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  *4.50  each.  Will  ship  one  or 
more  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  If  satisfied 
In  10  days,  keep  them,  and  if  not,  return  pigs  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  Stleu  Si..  WOBURN.  MASS.  Ftl.  0086 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 


Brookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Cla«s  A  A 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Lang  water  Matter  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 


BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PH1LJ1. 


CHEDC'O  FARM 

FOR  SALE 


SIRE: 

DAM: 


CHEDCO  LADDIE 

Dropped  July  86,  1927. 


Cramond  Horatius. 


Mixter  May  Fern,  12,021  lbs.  M.,  656.5  lbs.  BF.,  Class  F. 

16,573.8  lbs.  M.,  742.9  lbs.  BF.,  Class  A. 

„  „  ^  C.  E.  COTTING 

70  Federal  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024. 

Negative  to  the  Blood  Test. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Qaernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  se6ure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tnbsroulin  Tested  Herd  at  rea^ 
sonabie  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Becret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dame  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  ealesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  w,wil  „1|T  rilMI  „  g  (|  fk||t  fi 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITH VILLE  FEATS  NEW  'YORK 


Tnor  highly  bred,  Qrado  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
1  Calvas,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


f  DAIRY  CATTLE  [ 

35  Registered  Holsteins 

1 — 2  Years  Old — 10  Bred. 

3 — 1  Year  Old  Bulls — 7  Cows. 

SPOT  FARM  J.  C.  Reagan  TULLY.  N.  Y. 

Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle 

are  the  ideal  breed  for  our  Eastern  conditions.  We  have 
the  largest  and  finest  herd  in  the  East.  Visitors  are 
always  welcome.  BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Inc., 
Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  Co.)  N.  Y. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  %  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  >  BARRE,  VERMONT 


Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Larges!  Shippers  of  Dairy  Cattle  In  the  East. 

160  head  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 


sale  Ayrshires 

Some  excellent  Fresh  Cows  and  Bred  Heifers.  Monroe 
County  Ayshire  Club,  H.  Hester,  Sec.,  Stroudsburg.Pa. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morionvllle,  Penns. 


JERSEYS 


1FRSFY  RIIII  f  AIF  a  great  grandson  of  Plain  Mary, 
JL.11JL I  DULL  LriLi,  the  world’s  record  cow  of  1923. 


A  very  typy  looking  fellow,  dark  color,  seven  months 
old — $90  crated,  ready  tor  shipment. 

MAPLE  ORCHARD  FARMS,  Weston,  Vermont 


50  high-grade  Jersey  Heifers — some 
springers.  200  stock  Ewes  and 
Lambs.  2  cars  of  Beef  Grade  Year¬ 
lings.  1  car  Of  Goats.  W.  S.  HUNDLEY,  Boydton,  Va. 


(  71  MISCELLANEOUS  IT 


F or  Sale-SHETL  AND  PONIES 


with  buggy  and  harness,  $80, 

PONY  FARM 


Ponies  alone,  S6S. 
CORTLAND,  OHIO 


Chaflanrl  Pnniae  Beauties.  Special  prices  for 
OnCIIallU  rUniCS  30  days,  also  saddle  horses 

ready  to  go.  a.  b.  porter  font  farms  -  -  atwater.  ohio 


FLEMISH  GIANT 
■and  HAVANA 


RABBITS 


DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS. 
ARCHIE  1IOKTO.V,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  MICE  ^E°HT.pj;paidi„ CHARLES 


DIEHL,  Jr.,  Closter,  N.  J. 


DOGS 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Buy  En&tuhor  Shepherd  Pups 

6  and  8  months  old.  W  ill  get  your  cows  alone  in  a  few 
weeks  work.  GEO.  BOORMAN  •  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 

Collie,  Spanial  and  Beagle  Hound  Puppies  on  approval’. 


Pedigreed  Collies  S&T 


Pn||;a  PIIPPICC  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 

uulllc  rurnco  free.  SHERMAN  HOWDEJj,  Mansfield,  0. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Aiso  Fox  Terriers.  HEIS0H  1101.,  tlruve  City.  l*a. 


For  sale— pedigreed  white  collie  pups— 

Sire  White  Duke.  W.  R.  BURTON,  Amelia,  Virginia. 


SHEEP 


Lincoln  and  Suffolk  Rams 

Yearlings  and  Ram  Lambs.  Some  Show  Prospects. 

H.  J.  LUND,  Creek  Vietv  Stock  Farm,  ALBION,  N.  Y. 


REO.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  RAM  LAMBS— $35  ea. 

Shipped  on  approval.  J.  S.  MORSE  -  Levanna,  N.  ». 


GOATS 


Family  Milk  Goats  Does,  Young  Stork, 

Reasonable  Prices.  MRS.  C.  C.  LEWIS  -  Briggs,  Va. 


amilLr  /2/tO'fC  NUBIANS — Special  offering  in 
IVallCV  \3UCl  19  Young  Bucks  from  our  Best 
Milkers.  SOUTHERN  HERD,  New  Canton,  Va. 


FreeLiterature  on  Milk  Goats  vi„«:„a«L'i’n? 

TURKEYS  Helen  M.  Baker  ^ 

Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment,  Hatching  nnd  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Strawberry  receipts  were  heavy  and  the 
market  was  very  irregular,  with  price 
trend  downward.  Many  poor  berries  were 
brought  in,  green,  small  and  some  rather 
weak  due  to  rainy  weather,  and  such 
moved  very  slowly  with  price  ranges  wide. 
By  the  last  of  the  week  the  better  quality 
berries  were  moving  a  little  more  freely 
and  prices  on  such  were  a  little  higher. 
However,  the  bulk  of  the  berries  probably 
sold  within  ‘the  range  of  6  to  12c  a  quart, 
with  some  of  the  best  selling  15  to  18c, 
depending  on  quality.  North  Carolina 
is  done  in  a  commercial  way,  but  Dela¬ 
ware  is  ready  to  open  the  strawberry  sea¬ 
son  and  New  Jersey  should  be  shipping 
heavily  before  the  middle  of  June.  Cali¬ 
fornia  cantaloupes  have  been  quite  cheap 
in  the  retail  stores,  costing  retailers  about 
10  to  12c  each,  but  the  weather  has  not 
been  favorable  to  their  consumption.  As¬ 
paragus  receipts  have  been  heavy  but 
after  a  market  that  was  practically  de¬ 
moralized  and  some  of  the  Southern 
States  stopped  shipping,  a  little  better 
demand  was  reported  and  a  better  market 
developed,  with  little  higher  prices  pre¬ 
vailing,  very  large  asparagus  selling  up  to 
$4  to  $4.50  a  dozen  bunches.  There  has 
been  increasing  supplies  of  cabbage  from 
Virginia  (ind  the  market  eased  off  with 
1%-bushel  hampers  selling  50c  to  $1.25. 
The  market  on  eastern  lettuce  lias  also 
been  unsatisfactory.  North  Carolina  is 
shipping  heavily.  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island  are  cutting  a’ little,  and  with  much 
of  the  offerings  poor  to  ordinary  the  price 
on  the  best  seldom  exceeded  $1  to  $1.25  a 
crate  or  hamper.  The  market  on  peas  was 
very  weak  due  to  heavy  shipments  from 
Southern  States,  selling  mostly  50c  to 
$1.50  a  bushel.  Spinach  continues  to 
bring  low  prices,  although  receipts  were 
comparatively  light,  with  the  Virginia  sea¬ 
son  about  over.  The  season  for  old  po¬ 
tatoes  is  about  over  for  Long  Island,  and 
there  was  but  little  interest  shown  in 
Maine  stock,  the  best  Maine  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  working  out  at  $2.25  to  $2.60  per 
150-lb.  sack.  New  potatoes  fluctuated 
somewhat,  but  prices  held  around  $5  a 
barrel  for  best  Florida’s.  Texas  onions 
were  meeting  a  slow  outlet  with  heavy 
supplies.  Considerable  quantities  of 
Egyptian  and  Chileian  onions  were  also 
offered.  Best  Texas  yellows  ranged  $1.25 
to  $1.50  a  crate  of  40  to  45  lbs.,  while 
Chilian  onions  ranged  $1.50  to  $2  per 
50-lb.  sack. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  has  been  no  radical  change  in  the 
egg  situation.  Receipts  of  western  eggs 
were  heavy  and  the  market  was  a  little 
easier,  prices  declining  one-lialf  cent  a 
dozen  on  high-grade  stock,  whether  for 
storage  or  current  use.  The  market  on 
the  better  grades  of  nearby  eggs  continued 
firm.  Jewish  holidays,  partially  observed, 
served  to  stimulate  trading  the  first  of 
the  week,  but  was  followed  by  rather  a 
quiet  market.  Pacific  coast  eggs  were  gen¬ 
erally  in  good  demand.  The  .movement 
into  storage  in  New  York  has  .moved 
along  rapidly  of  late  and  holdings  now  ex¬ 
ceed  those  of  last  year  at  this  time,  gov¬ 
ernment  reports  showing  1,302,172  cases 
in  storage  compared  with  1,287,355  cases 
a  year  ago.  Reports  covering  other  large 
cities,  however,  show  holdings  to  be_  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  on  the  whole.  Chicago 
had  206,000  cases  less,  Boston  110,000 
cases  less,  and  Philadelphia  95,000  cases 
less,  the  total  holdings  of  the  four  large 
cities  being  2.934,158  cases  on  May  26, 
against  3,328,176  cases  same  date  a  year 
ago. 

For  a  day  or  two  there  was  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  live  fowl  on  account  of  one  of 
the  minor  Hebrew  holidays,  the  Feast  of 
Weeks,  but  in  general  the  outlet  was.  very 
limited.  Very  few  fowls  are  coming  in  by 
express,  but  the  offerings  of  live  broilers 
have  been  liberal  and  the  market  irregu¬ 
lar.  The  freight  market  was  over  sup¬ 
plied  with  mediums  to  poor  quality  of 
live  broilers,  but  fancy  broilers,  either 
freight  or  express  stock,  moved  readily. 
The  large  sizes  of  Leghorns  ruled  a  lit¬ 
tle  firmer  the  -last  of  the  week.  The  mar¬ 
ket  of  fresh  killed  broilers  declined  steadi¬ 
ly.  A  car  of  Pacific  Coast  broilers,  the 
first  of  the  season,  was  renorted  in  last 
week.  There  was  also  a  fair  supply  of 
fresh  killed  fowl  but  offerings  did  not 
clean  up  as  well  as  they  should,  although 
there  was  no  excess  of  fancy  stock.  Bar¬ 
reled  packed  fowls  were  in  light  supply. 
Cold  storage  holdings  of  dressed  poultry 
in  New  York  on  May  26  were  about  1,- 
022,000  lbs.  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  the 
total  holdings  for  the  four  principal  mar¬ 
kets.  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  were  28,685,966  lbs.  on  May  26 
compared  with  42,693,531  lbs.  same  date 
a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  accumulations  of  two  weeks  ago 
were  rapidly  diminished,  and  with  light 
arrivals  last  week  the  market  ruled  steady 
to  firm.  This  included  medium  and  lower 
grades,  which  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  of¬ 
ferings.  Practically  no  No.  1  Timothy 
hay  was  available,  and  such  was  wanted. 
Straight  rye  straw  continues  in  limited 
supply  and  $28  to  $29  a  ton  is  being 
quoted,  on  No.  1  stock,  and  bundled  wheat 
straw  is  bringing  nearly  as  much  as  No. 
2  Timothy  hay.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments. 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  53c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  51c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  34c;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  39c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs,  doz., 
24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  31c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c  ;  buttermilk, 
glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and 
southern  grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  xmces.)  ,  Aspara¬ 
gus,  new,  lb.,  ■  25c ;  apples,  bu!,  $1.50  to 
$2.50 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  lb.,  4c ; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  dandelion  greens, 
pk.,  20c ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  new  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  6c ;  cabbage,  red.  head,  6c ;  old 
cabbage,  lb.,  3c ;  new  carrots,  bch,  7c ; 
carrots, _bch,  4c;  dry,  lb.,  5c;  celery,  3 
bchs,  25c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  12c ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  6  for  25c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ;  horse¬ 
radish,  %  pt.,  15c ;  leek,  bch,  10c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  Iceland,  3  heads,  25c ;  home-grown 
lettuce,  bch,  10c ;  onions,  pk.,  30c ;  green, 
bch,  5c ;  new  potatoes,  pk.,  55c ;  parsley, 
bch,  10c ;  peppers,  doz.,  25c ;  pieplant,  lb., 
5c ;  potatoes,  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.70 ; 
parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.30;  radishes, 
bch,  5c ;  new  green  peas,  qt.,  15c ;  salsify, 
bch,  10c;  strawberries,  qt.,  22c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  30c ;  tur¬ 
nips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3e ;  tomatoes,  lb., 
17c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
40c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  28c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c;  head  cheese,  lb., 
40c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  20c;  liamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c; 
pork  steak,  lb..  25c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  38c ;  rabbit, 
dressed,  lb.,  40c ;  pork  loins,  lb.,  16c ; 
whole  hams,  lb.,  16c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  20c ; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  40c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c ;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c ; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  32  to  35c ;  dressed,  lb.,  55c ; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  20  to  35c;  dressed,  lb., 
45c ;  springers,  live,  lb.,  27  to  35c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  40  to  50c ;  broilers,  dressed, 
lb.,  70c;  live,  lb.,  40  to  50c;  turkeys,  live, 
lb.,  50c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  50  to  60c ; 
squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1 ;  butter,  lb.,  55  to 
60c;  eggs,  crate,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  retail, 
35c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  40c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
doz.  bchs,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  beets,  bu.,  75e 
to  $1 ;  beans,  lb.,  7  to  9c ;  cabbage,  bu., 
50  to  60c ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1 ;  honey,  qt.,  65 
to  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  7c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  onions, 
doz.  bchs,  25c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  medium, 
75c ;  large,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.10 ;  small,  bu., 
50c ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  60c ;  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu..  $1.25  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$15 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  11  to  13c; 
veal,  dresed,  lb.,  10  to  11c ;  lamb,  dressed, 
lb.,  30  to  35c ;  mutton,  15  to  18c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs,  75 
to  90c ;  carrots,  bskt,  35  to  40c ;  celery, 
doz.  bchs,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  celery  knobs,  doz., 
40  to  60c ;  cucumbers,  h.h.,  doz.,  $1.75  to 
$2.50;  horseradish,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  green 
onions,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c ;  kale,  bu.,  50 
to  60c ;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.  heads,  50  to 
60c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  85c  to 
$1.10 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  35c ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  40c ;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1.25 ;  tomatoes,  h.h,  lb.,  50  to  60c ; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  60c. 

Apples. — Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  35c ;  fowls, 
heavy,  lb.,  29  to  30c ;  light,  lb.,  27  to  28c ; 
roosters,  old,  lb..  25  to  28c ;  ducks,  lb., 
30  to  §2c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
32  to  34c;  doz.,  small  lots,  35  to  38c; 
butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  un¬ 
salted.  lb..  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.25;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail.  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  26  to  28c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  John  J.  Manning,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

The  market  declined  on  most  commodi¬ 
ties  during  the  weedc,  particularly  on 
strawberries,  which  were  in  liberal  sup¬ 
ply,  and  on  cantaloupes,  the  demand  for 
which  is  affected  by  the  weather.  New 


potatoes  held  about  steady,  although  the 
demand  was  slow.  Texas  onions  were 
weak,  crates  of  yellows  closing  at  $1.50 
to  $1.65  and  100-lb.  sacks  at  $3.25. 
Southern  asparagus  is  now  limited  to 
small  express  lots.  The  market  on  local 
trucked-in  produce  was  generally  healthy, 
most  supplies  being  moderate  with  good 
demand  on  the  best  and  the  medium  quali¬ 
ty  of  all  commodities. 

Apples. — Supplies  light ;  demand  light. 
Baldwins,  Mass.  A  grade,  $3  to  $3.50. 
Fancy,  large  sizes,  $3.60  to  $3.75.  Un¬ 
graded,  $2  to  $3  box.  Maine,  A2%  to 
2 % -in.,  $7.50  to  $9  bbl.  Best  Russets, 
$2  to  $3.50.  Ben  Davis,  $1.50  to  $2  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  II.  Baldwins,  A2%-in.  up, 
$8.50  to  $9.50  bbl.  Maine  Spies,  A  grade, 
$7  to  $8.  Ben  Davis,  unci.,  $4  to  $6  bbl. 
N.  Y.  Baldwins,  U.  S.  1,  2  %  to  2%-in., 
$8.50  to  $9.  Russets,  2y2-in.,  $6.50  bbl. 

Beets. — Supplies  light,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native  cut  off,  $1.25  to  $1.50  std. 
bu.  box. 

Cabbage.  —  Supplies  liberal,  demand 
moderate.  Miss,  best,  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Ala., 
flat  bbl.  erts.,  $5.50. 

Carrots.  —  Supplies  liberal,  demand 
moderate.  Market  firm.  Native  cut  off, 
washed  ord.,  $1  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 
Texas,  erts,  bchs,  fancy,  $2.50  .to  $3. 

Cucumbers.- — Supplies  liberal,  demand 
moderate.  Native  h.h.,  50  to  70  cukes, 
std.  bu.  box,  $6.50  to  $7.50.  Ohio,  bskts, 
24  cukes,  $1.50  to  $2.75. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  good 
for  best.  Native  h.h.,  18  lids.,  ord.,  50c 
to  $1.  Iceberg,  Cal.  and  Ariz.,  erts,  $2.50 
to  $3 ;  few  higher. 

Onions.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
weak ;  100  lbs.  Egyptians,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 
Texas,  erts,  $1.50  to  $1.65. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Maine  and  N.  B.  Gr.  Mts.,  $1.35 
to  $1.50.  100  lbs.  Fla.  Spauldings,  U.  S., 
$4.75  to  $5 ;  few  $5.25  bbl. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  fairly  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  weak.  Native  mostly,  50  to  75c  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  light,  demand  good 
for  best.  Bskts.,  Md.  and  Va.,  75c  to  $1. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  heavy,  demand 
good  on  best.  Native  h.h.,  mostly.  30  to 
32c  lb. ;  Fla.,  erts,  choice,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Turnips. — Supplies  light,  demand  fair. 
Native,  $1.75  doz.  bchs.  White  Capes, 
few  sales,  fancy,  $3  to  $3.50  100  lbs. 

Hay. — Supplies  scarce,  demand  good 
for  best.  No.  1  Timothy,  $21  to  $22. 
Eastern,  $15  to  $19.  Clover  mixed,  red, 
$1S  to  $20  ton. 

Butter. — Market  unsettled,  mostly  on 
small  lots.  Creamery  extras,  45c ;  firsts, 
4414c;  seconds,  44c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady ;  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  37c.  Mixed  colors, 
35  to  40c.  White  extras,  33  to  34c  doz. 
Pullets,  29  to  31c.  Fresh  eastern  extras, 
33c.  Undergrades,  28  to  29c  doz. 

Cheese. — Markets  steady.  Twins  extra 
fresh,  30c.  Firsts,  new,  23  to  24c.  Ex¬ 
tras  held,  29%  to  30c.  Firsts  held,  28 
to  29c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea, 
$10  to  $10.50.  Cab,  small  white,  $10.25 
to  $10.50.  Yellow  Eyes.  $10.50  to  $11. 
Red  kidney,  $9.25  to  $9.50.  Lima,  $9.50 
to  $9.75  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool. — General  tone  of  market  strong, 
activity  spotty  and  trading  slackened  to 
some  extent.  Receipts  of  domestic  for 
week  ending  May  19,  6,574,200  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  48 
to  50c;  clothing,  39c;  14  blood,  combing, 
50  to  51c;  clothing,  43c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  55c;  clothing,  45c;  14  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  54  to  55c;  clothing,  45  to  47c;  low 
14  blood,  combing,  47  to  48c. 

Scoured  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.18  to  $1.23;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05;  y2 
blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.09 ;  clothing, 
95  to  98c ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1  to  $1.05 ; 
clothing,  87  to  92c ;  14  blood,  combing,  93 
to  98c ;  clothing.  80  to  85c ;  low  14  blood, 
combing,  80  to  85c;  Terr,  mostly,  comb¬ 
ing,  $1.18  to  $1.23;  clothing,  $1.05  to 
$1.10;  14  blood,  combing,  $1.12  to  $1.15; 
clothing,  $1  to  $1.05;  %  blood,  combing, 
$1.05  to  $1.10;  clothing,  95c  to  $1;  14 
blood,  combing,  98c  to  $1.03 ;  clothing,  85c 
to  90c ;  low  14  blood,  combing,  85  to  90c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

May  31,  1928. 

MILK 

-Tune:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $1.7814,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.0314  ;  Class  3,  $2. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
514c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70; 
Class  2,  $1.90 ;  Class  3,  $1.90. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy. $0.44% @’$0.45 

Extra,  92  score  .  .44 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .43  @  .43% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .41  @  .41  % 

Lower  grades . 40  @  .40% 

T.nrlle«  .  _  .35  (a)  39U. 

Packing  stock  . 

.30 

@ 

.33  ' 

Renovated  . 

.40 

@ 

.43 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.46 

@ 

.46% 

Extra  . 

.45 

@ 

•45% 

Firsts  . 

.44  %  (a 

.44% 

Seconds  . 

.42 

@ 

.43 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held,  fancy. $0.30 

@$0.31 

Average  run  . 

.29 

@ 

.30 

Flats,  fresh  . 

.23  %@ 

.24 

Wisconsin,  held  . 

.30 

@ 

.31 

Daisies,  fresh  . 

.24%  @ 

.25 

Watertown.  N.  Y . 

•21% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  ...  $0.3414  @$0.36 

Average  extras . 33  @  .34 

Extra  firsts . 32  @  .32 14 

Firsts  . 3014  @  .3114 

Pacific  Coast,  whites...  .32  @  .38 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 35  @  .36 

Gathered,  best  . 3114  @  .32 

Common  to  good . 27  @  .29 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.24 @$0.26 

Broilers  . 26@  .40 

Roosters  .  14 

Ducks  . 18  @  [24 

Geese .  ,42 

Tame  rabbits . 28 @  .30 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.38 @$0.44 

Fair  to  good . 30 @  .36 

Broilers  . 30 @  .48 

Roosters  . 14 @  .20 

Fowls  . 24  @  .28 

Ducks  . 15 @>  .22 

Gtoosg  .18 @  .23 

Turkeys,  young . 43 @  .47 

Old  . 32 @  .38 

►Squabs,  white,  lb . 50@  .70 

Dark,  doz . 3.00@  3.50 

Dulls  .  2.00  @  2.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.75@14.00 

Dulls  .  7.75 @  9.50 

U'Ow s  . £).00(<7  8.00 

Calves,  best  . 14.00@17.00 

?hccp .  4.00@  8.00 

Lambs  . 18.00 @19.25 

Hogs,  140  to  150  lbs . 9.50@10.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.21@$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 15@  .20 

Culls  .... . 10@  .14 

Lambs,  h.h.,  head, . 4.00 (a  12.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 18.00@22.50 

Dulls  . 12.50raT4.50 

Cows  . 16.00  @19.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.50@$3.25 

Maine,  150  lbs . 2.35@  2.60 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 3.00 @  3.35 

Bermuda,  bbl . 3.50@  5.50 

Idaho,  bu . 2.25 @  2.50 

I  lorida,  bbl .  2.25  @  5.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00@  3.50 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.75@$4.50 

Beets,  Texas,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Cabbage,  bu .  l.OOfa  1.25 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00 @  2.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.50@  2.00 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 2.00@  2.25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.50(a  4.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 6.00@  6.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@’  1.25 

Parsley,  bu .  1.25@  1.50 

Parsnips,  bbl .  3.00  @  3.75 

Peas,  bu . l.OOfa;  1.50 

Radishes,  bu . 50(a  1.00 

Spinach,  bu . 50 @  1.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.25@  4.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate _  1.25 @  3.75 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.  . . .  2.10@  2.50 

DRIED  BEANS 

(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.00@10.25 

Dea  . 10.25@10.50 

Red  kidney .  8.75 (a  9.00 

White  kidney . 10.25  @10.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.50@$4.00 

Dbl . 4.00  @10.50 

Oranges,  Fla.,  box .  4.50@12.00 

Cal . 5.00@10.00 

Strawberries,  N.  C.,  qt . 08@  .16 

Norfolk  . 10 @  .15 

Eastern  Shore . 10@  .18 

Md . 10@  .20 

Watermelons,  each . 60 @  1.25 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 4.00@  4.50 

Mexican  .  2.50@  3.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $23.00@24.00 

No.  2  . 22.00 @23.00 

No.  3 . 16.00@20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 18.00@22.00 

Straw,  rye .  27.00@29.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring . $1.67% 

No.  2  red . 2.03 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.21% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 82 

Rye .  1.39% 

Barley  .  1.12 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade^B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.54@  .55 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55  @  .60 

Gathered . 40  @  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 03@  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb.  . . 04 @  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15@  .20 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30@  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 10@  .12 

Celery,  root . 15@  .20 

Cauliflower,  head . 20@  .35 

String  beans,  lb . 15@  .20 

Lima  beans,  lb . 30@  .35 

Peas,  lb . 15@  .20 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 
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MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Montcalm  turkeys  will  be  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  in  October.  Hatching  eggs  during 
season.  Montcalm  turkeys  are  big-boned, 
deep-breasted,  beautifully  bronzed  birds 
bred  from  20-lb.  hens  and  35-lb.  toms. 
Our  high-class  young  toms  are  excellent 
birds  to  head  flocks  already  established, 
that  need  the  addition  of  fresh  blood 
from  vigorous,  early  maturing,  heavy¬ 
weight  strains.  Complete  foundation 
flocks  or  young  hens  for  pure-bred  breed¬ 
ing  flocks.  We  guarantee  the  safe  de¬ 
livery  of  eggs  and  birds  or  adjustment 
will  be  made  at  full  value. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3 
Box  L 

Pboenixville,  Pa. 


Tiffany's  Superior  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  White  Indian  Runner 
Ducklings  and  Eggs.  20th  year. 

AIDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS 


R.log  ; 
s”  fr< 


“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
■  slip,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


PFKIN  nilPKI  INftC  be8t  quality— $28  per  100,  or 
renin  UUOULIIlUO  $250  per  1000,  prepaid.  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  E0L0EN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


Mammoth  TOULOUSE  GEESE  and  Broun  Tnrkey  Ergo,  $6 
per  12  postpaid.  Bronze  Gobblers.  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm,  Box  20,  SelJarsvlIle,  Pa. 


White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs,  5  0c  ea. 

$6.00  per  dozen.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Royal,  Pa 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

26  SO  TOO 
S.  C.  W.  Legh’ns— Wyckoff  Strain  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Br.  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8  00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.25  6.00  11.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

kjC  less  in  600  lots,  lc  less  In  1,000  lots.  Full  count.  100* 
live  nrrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Rahv  Chirks  From  Free  Ran*e  Stock 

MJOXMj  vlllvlku  100%  .Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

LOTS  .  ...  100  600  1000 


LOTS  .  .  . 

.  100 

500 

1000 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

.5  8  00 

$37.00 

$  70 

Barred  Rocks . 

.  10.00 

47.00 

90 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

.  10.00 

47.00 

90 

S.  L.  Wyandottes . 

.  11.00 

52.00 

Assorted  Chicks . 

.  6  50 

30.00 

58 

Heavy  Mixed . 

.  8  00 

37  00 

70 

Light  Mixed  . 

.  7.00 

32.00 

60 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 
Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


s’redl  BABY  CHICKS 

Every  chick  has  a  200-egg  sire  or  better.  Every 
breeder  is  State  tested  twice,  free  from  white  diar- 
rhcea.  Your  success  depends  on  clean,  vigorous 
chicks,  with  the  “lay”  instinct  bred  into  them. 

Official  contest  records  up  to  259  eggs,  why  not 
start  witlija  tested  and  proven  strain — They  cost  no 
more— Cat  i  log  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
ltox  80  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Strickler’s  Quality  June  Chicks 

Big  Hatches  June  4-11-18-25. 

Large  type  Tancred-Banon  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  254-312  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy 
and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  at  $9  per  100,  $26 
per  300,  $43  per  600,  $86  per  1000.  10* 
books  order.  Free  circular. 

LEONARD  F.  8TRICKLF.lt,  Rox  R,  Sheridan,  Pn. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

WILL  SHIP  C.  O.  D- 

Light  Mixed . Owen’s  Strain  Reds,  12c 

S.C.W.  Leghorns,  7c  S.C.W.L.  Wyckoff.  12c 

Rocks  and  Reds,  9c  Heavy  Mixed .  8c 

Halt  coni  less  on  500  lots.  One  cent  less  on  1  OOO  lots 

Postage  paid  and  we  guarantee  100*  live  delivery. 
All  free  range  stock. 

1.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop.,  United  Phone,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

liens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  free  range,  selected  stock 
at  $9.00  per  100;  $42.00  per  600;  $80.00 
per  1000.  Hutches  June  6, 12, 19,  26th.  100* 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  10*  books  order.  Catalog  free. 

Robert  Claaser  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


R  SINGLE  COMB  Q 

HODE  ISLAND  REDO 


Vt.  Tested.  100*  free 
from  White  Diarrhea. 
Heavy  production. 


STARTED  CHICKS— 3  weeks-35c. 
Ascutney  Farms  RN-10  Hartland,  Vt. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 

$10.00—106  $80.00—1060.  C.  O.  D. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 


aro  Stale  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 

the  large,  heavy  boned  stock,  bred  for  size 
uud  production,  $10  per  100;  $90  per  1000. 
Orders  filled  Promptly. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


&3  Barred  Bock  Chicks  ■ 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

€11  AS,  F.  EWING  lit.  1  MeULUIlE,  1*A. 


ROYAL  CHICKS 

cular  free.  KOYAI,  FARM 


guaranteed  to  live  and 
produce  profits.  Oir- 

BERGEY,  J* A, 


N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 


This  is  held  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  Agricultural  School.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each,  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1927,  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  May 
21,  1928,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

Poultry  Disease  Labratory.  —  Most 
poultrymen  know  something  of  the  w’ork 
of  the  poultry  disease  laboratory  operat¬ 
ing  here  at  the  State  Institute,  by  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  New  York  State 
Institute,  by  arrangement  with  the  New 
York  State  Veterinary  College  at  Ithaca. 
This  laboratory  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  disease  and  disease 
problems  and  to  assist  poultrymen  in 
overcoming  existing  disease  conditions. 

That  aspect  of  the  work  in  which  the 
poultryman  himself  probably  has  the 
most  vivid  interest  involves  the  post¬ 
mortems  on  specimens  brought  or  sent  to 
the  laboratory.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
give  a  prompt  return  in  the  way  of 
diagnosis  and  advice  as  soon  as  examina¬ 
tion  is  completed.  In  most  cases,  when 
birds  are  brought  directly  from  the  farm, 
a  fairly  satisfactory  diagnosis  can  be 
made,  and  if  the  messenger  is  acquainted 
with  conditions  and  management  worth¬ 
while  suggestions  may  be  given. 

When  birds  are  sent  by  mail  or  express 
there  are  certain  precautions  which,  if 
observed,  will  insure  more  satisfactory 
service. 

1.  Specimens  should  be  newdy  dead,  not 
killed. 

2.  Specimens  should  be  shipped  early 
in  the  week.  Too  frequently  packages  ar¬ 
rive  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  and  since 
complete  bacteriological  examination  re¬ 
quires  a  continuing  manipulation  of  cul¬ 
tures,  proper  diagnosis  is  impossible. 

3.  Packages  containing  specimens 
should  be  plainly  marked  for  the  Poultry 
Disease  Laboratory,  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 
If  addressed  to  the  poultry  department, 
or  simply  to  the  State  Institute,  speci¬ 
mens  may  not  be  cared  for  as  quickly  as 
is  necessary  for  accurate  diagnosis. 

4.  Attach  to  the  package  a  letter  giving 
briefly  the  following  information : 

1.  Name  and  address  of  shipper. 

2.  Number  of  birds  on  farm. 

3.  Number  of  birds  in  affected  pen. 

4.  Number  of  deaths  per  day. 

5.  Size  and  type  of  house. 

6.  Kind  of  feed,  including  cod-liver  oil, 
minerals  and  green  feed. 

7.  Symptoms  shown  by  affected  birds 
before  death. 

8.  Have  you  ever  had  similar  trouble? 
— Locke  James,  Instructor,  Department 
of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  twenty-ninth  week  of  the 
sixth  Farmingdale  contest,  the  1,000  birds 
laid  a  total  of  4,200  eggs,  or  60  per  cent. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  154l  eggs,  or  2.2  per 
cent,  under  last  week’s  production.  Total 
production  to  date  since  November  1, 
1927,  is  83,618  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns  :  Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  Mich., 
63;  E.  E.  Chamberlain,  N.  Y.,  59; 
Claraben  Court  Farm,  N.  Y.,  58 ;  Belcoe 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  58 ;  Justa  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  57 ;  Barnes  Hollywood 
Strain  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  57 ;  The 
Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Del.,  57 ;  Kerr 
Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  57. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date: 

White  Leghorns. — Warren’s  Farm,  1,- 
223 ;  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  1,210 ; 
Kaverly  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,171 ;  E. 
C.  Foreman,  Mich.j  1,141 ;  Barnes  Holly¬ 
wood  Strain  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,- 
132 ;  Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  Mich., 
1,130. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Joseph  P.  Moynahau, 
Mass.,  1,188;  Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
1.115 ;  Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass.,  977 ; 
Foster  D.  Jameson,  Maine,  943. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  703;  Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa.,  647. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Robert  C. 
Cobb,  Mass.,  1.016;  A.  C.  Jones,  Del., 
950 ;  Poultry  Dept.  O.  A.  C.,  Canada, 
928. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  978 ;  William  R.  Speck,  N.  Y.,  860. 

The  Aveather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 

Date  High  Low  Condition 
May  15 
May  16 
May  17 
May  18 
May  19 
May  20 

May  21  --  _ _ 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  36c ;  brown,  36c ;  medium,  Sl^c. 
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Egg-eating  Hens 

To  cure  egg-eating  hens,  my  husband 
took  a  potato  crate,  nailed  a  feed  sack 
over  top,  letting  center  almost  touch  the 
bottom  of  crate.  Have  a  hole  in  sack, 
which  is  double,  about  the  size  of  an  egg. 
Hole  will  get  larger.  We  took  a  wooden 
egg,  made  hole  in  it,  tied  it  on  a  string 
and  hung  it  in  the  nest.  The  hens  like 
to  lay  in  this  nest.  Day  before  yester¬ 
day  we  gathered  12  eggs  from  this  nest 
at  one  o’clock  and  only  two  in  the  ether 
nests  as  no  doubt  they  had  eaten  them. 

This  is  no  cure,  but  quite  a  help.  Have 
sack  high  enough  from  bottom  so  an  egg 
can  roll  away  from  opening.  Several  such 
nests  would  be  better  than  one.  m.  m. 


REDUCED 

PRICES 


BROOKSIDE 
CHICKS 

All  from  healthy  bred  to  lay  free  range  breeders, 
not  forced  by  artitlcial  lights.  Brookside  chicks  are 
as  good  as  18  years’  hatching  and  breeding  experi¬ 
ence  can  make  them.  None  better.  ORDER  NOW 
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100 

500 

$1.76 

$  9.00 

$42.60 

5.76 

11.00 

62.60 

6.75 

11.00 

62.60 

6.00 

11.50 

56.00 

4.26 

8.00 

88.00 

3000  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  ready  June  1st. 
10  Weeks  Old  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

Shipped  parcel  post  PREPAID;  safe  delivery  and 
full  count  guaranteed. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farms 

Dept.R,  E.  C.  Brown,  Sergeantville,  N.J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


Hubbard  Farms 
S.  C.  Red  Chicks 

have  a  reputation  for 
Livability —  Vigor — Fast  Growth — 
Egg  Production 

Every  one  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  REDS. 
All  breeders  blood-tested  free  from  White 
Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  help  and  inter¬ 
est  you.  Our  chicks  will  pay  you  profits. 
Full  satisfaction  always  guaranteed.  We 
are  the  largest  breeders  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  in  the  world.  Three  and  four  week  old 
chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 
REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  JUNE  DELIVERY. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Bax  225,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


BARGAIN  PRICES  NOW! 

On  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous  Chicks 

Bred  from  thousands  of  officially  banded  breeding 
hens  with  long  generations  of  high  producing  ancestry. 

2S  SO  100  500  lOOO 

i'c  'fln2MaBsr'LeBh0rnS}S3  5Q  S6  5°  *12  00  S57  5°  51,0 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  $4.00  $7.50  S14.00  $67.50  5130 

Btak Mmiorcas!*?" ! ! ! ! }  *4-50  S0  flo  S15  00  S72-50 

100*  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

WEEK  OLD 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

d*1  EACH— F.  O.  B. 

«P  1  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

ORDEJt  NOW  for  June  and  July  Delivery. 

EIGEN RAUCH  FARMS 

KED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 

200,000  ‘‘CHICKS’’  1928 

"GOOD LING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 
Healthy ,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Young  and  Barron  Strain 
Barred  Hocks  and  S.C.  Heds 
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1000 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

$37.00 

$70.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.00 

90  00 

4  50 

8. 00 

37. 00 

70.00 

4.00 

7.00 

32.00 

60.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100*  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R  1,  Box  Y,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

50,000  Weekly.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guar¬ 
anteed.  All  Flocks  Culled. 


White  and  Barred  Hocks,  Black 
Minoreas,  White  Wyandottes., 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks,  R.I. 

Reds,  Buff  Minoreas . 

Black  Giants  and  Light  Brahmas. 


Heavy  Mixed  .  .  $9  per  100 
Pekin  Ducks  -  -  $25  per  ICO 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY 
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100 

400 

..  $5  00 

$  9.00 

$34.00 

..  6.00 

11.00 

42.00 

. .  650 

12.00 

46.00 

..  950 

18.00 

68.00 

10.00 

38.00 

Odds  and  End9  .  $7  per  100 
Catalog:  in  colors  free. 

Box  32  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


Quality  Baby  Chicks,  $8  per  100  up 

Our  June  and  July  Hatched  Baby  Chick  Prices  are: 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff .  510  per  100 

Barred  Hooks,  Reds,  Minoreas,  Ancoims .  12  per  100 

White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  14  per  TOO 

CUSTOM  HATCHING— EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks — 
Light,  8c  Light  and  Heavy,  1 0c  Heavy,  12c. 
Better  place  your  order  ripht  now.  Thousands  hatching:  daily. 
Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  varieties.  We  hatch 
all  year  around.  Live  delivery  Ruaranteed  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  booklet.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  MAIN 
STREET,  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  Phone  :  1604  or  337. 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  60  100  600  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns . $2  50  $4  50  $  8  00  $37.50  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3  50  5.50  10.00  47.50  SO  00 

R  I  Reds  .  3  50  5  50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00  32  50  60  00 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

$8.00  and  $10.00  per  100 

Barred  Hocks  and  Reds,  $9.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . $8.00  per  100 

100*  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  R.  R.  3,  Millerslown,  Pa. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Cash  or  C-  O.  D. 

100  SO  25 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.O.  Reds..  $9.00  $6.00  $8.00 
S.C.W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed.  8.00  4.50  2.50 

Free  range  flocks.  100*  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  STRAINS. 

LOTS  OF .  100  500  lOOO 

$8  OO  $37.00  $70.00 

100*  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 

S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  8  to  10  week  old  Pullets. 

Write  for  prices.  SUNNVSI0E  POULTRY  FARM,  Friendship,  N.  T. 


BUSY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

S.  C.  W  and  Br.  Leghorns  $2.75 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  3.00 
S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  -  3.50 
S  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain  3  50 
Mixed  Chicks  ....  2.50 
100*  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

Box  20 

RICHFIELD.  PA. 
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J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


25 

S.  C.  W.  leghorns.  $2.25 

S.  C.  D.  Rocks .  3.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  ...  3.00 
Light  Mixed..  $7.00  a  hun. 

100*  tlive  delivery.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
from  Ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  II.  Leister,  Prop.  R.I>.  8  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


50  100  500  1000 

$4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70.00 
5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

5.50  10.00  47.50  90  00 

Heavy  Mixed..  $9.00  a  hun. 

Order 


Cloverdale  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  Years  of  ideal  white  egg  breeding.  Males  used 
from  210  egg  hens  only.  25*  off  on  chickB  and  eggs. 
Limited  number  10-week  old  Pullets.  12  and  16  weeks 
old  Cockerels,  half  price.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

Cloverdale  Ponltry  Farm 


PS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  O 

ULLETS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
March  and  April  hatched,  for  June  and  July  delivery. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


100*  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 
Prices  Effective  May  20th 

Ferris  StrainW.Legh 
Brown  Leghorns  - 
Barred  Rocks  -  - 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  • 

Black  Minoreas  - 
Mixed  Chicks  -  - 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
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RICHFIELD,  PA. 

GOOD  CHICKS 

AT  RIGHT  PRICES 

As  low  as  $7.00  per  100.  Write  for  special  prices 
on  large  quantities.  W.  Leghorn,  B.  Rocks,  R.  1. 
Reds,  White  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Heavy 
Mix.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

THE  MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  65,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

BABY  OHICKS 

TOO*  Delivery  SUMMER  PRICES  Catalog  Free 


Light  Mixed . 

25 

..  $9.00 

50 

$3.75 

lOO 

$6.60 

500 

$31.50 

1000 

$60 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

.  2.60 

4  50 

8.00 

87.60 

75 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

,.  2.60 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

75 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds  . 

..  3.00 

5.60 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
Herborl  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Penna. 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  AM  I  V 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  \*  H  B  A 

$8.00  per  100  $37.50,  500  $70,  1000 

100*  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  I>A 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  1.  Reds,  $8  a  100.  Heavy  Mixed, 
$7  a  100.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


DR.  ROMIG’S 


CHICKS 


SUPEH- 
QUALITY 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  $8.  “Martin’s  Strain’’  White 
Wyandottes,  $10;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7  per  100.  From  person¬ 
ally  selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100*  live 
delivery*  F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

R  A  RV  Mixed .  $  7  per  100 

LA-rAD  I  S.C.  W.  Leghorns .  8  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . lO  per  100 

UlllV^IVo  Reds . 10  per  100 

Special  prices  on  600  lots.  100*  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  Me Allatervllle,  Pa. 

lOO 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $  8.00 

Barred  Books  .  .  9.00 

White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed....  $8.50  Light  Mixed. .  . .  6.60 

600.  less,  1000,  lc  less.  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  t  HATCHERY  -  Part  Trcvorton,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

B.  W.  AMEY 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Bar¬ 
red  Rock8,9c;  Reds, 9c;  Heavy 
Mixed,  8c.  100*  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

COCOLAMU8,  J’A. 


U.C, 


MULSH’S 
CHICKS 


JAS.  E.  ULSII 


White  Wyandotte. ... .  12c 

White  Rock .  9c 

Barred  Rock .  Sc 

Heavy  Mixed .  7c 

100*  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


CHIX 


Prices  Reduced  on  June  1st. 
Rox,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leg¬ 
horns.  BRAMBLE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Chestertown,  Md. 


fUipifC  lip  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan.,  Leg.,  Mixed. 
L111L1LJ,  1C  LIT  Free  range.  Del.  guar.  Catalog 
Prices.  LONGS  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50.  Millerslown,  Pa. 

TANCRED  LEGHORN  BREEDING  COCKERELS— 

from  Pennsylvania  Certified  200-289  Egg  Dams  and  300 
Egg  Males.  Booklet.  H0RTH  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


Reduced  prices  on  i  ETGUADII  PUIPITC 

WHITE  AHO  BROWN  LCUnUlin  WlllulvO  June  7c 


May  8  c 

WHITE  AHO  BROWN  LbllflUnn  UIHUILO  June  7c 

Parcel  post  paid.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  O 


S.C. White  Leghorn  PULLEISJSK^^^ 

Write  for  prices.  CE0ARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  Y.  Rahway.  H.  J 


w 


HITE  WYANDOTTE  CBIOR8,  EGGS,  STOCK. 
SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  195- A,  Manafield,  Ohio 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Henyard 


Chicks  with  Legweakness 

I  hatched  90  chicks,  all  healthy,  eat 
■well,  only  they  cannot  stand  on  their 
feet.  This  happened  after  they  were  two 
weeks  old.  I  gave  them  some  Epsom 
salts,  thinking  it  would  help  them  but  it 
did  not.  A- 

Rhode  Island. 

You  have  probably  kept  these  chicks  in¬ 
doors  where  they  could  not  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  outdoor  sun  and  the  result  lias 
been  the  occurrence  of  rickets,  known  m 
voung  chicks  as  “leg-weakness.”  If  you 
had  fed  cod  liver  oil,  the  leg-weakness 
would  probably  not  have  occurred  but, 
without  that  or  egg  yolk  or  some  other 
vitamin  D  containing  food  or  the  daily 
exposure  to  outdoor  sunshine,  the.  chicks 
came  to  suffer  from  the  lack  of  lime  de¬ 
posit  in  the  bones  needed  to  give  them 
strength  enough  to  support  the  body. 
From  two  to  three  weeks  is  as  long  as 
chicks  will  withstand  indoor  confinement 
unless  some  vitamin  containing  food  like 
cod  liver  oil  is  made  part  of  their  ration. 
The  remedy  now  is  to  give  these  chicks  a 
dailv  outdoor  run  in  the  sunshine  and, 
if  possible,  to  give  that  run  on  clean 


Bantam  Lays  Abnormal 
Eggs 

My  Buff  Cochin  Bantam  hen  does  not 
lay  natural-size  eggs.  I  have  one  rooster 
and  one  hen.  The  hen  laid  over  a  dozen 
small  eggs;  then  she  wanted  to  sit,  but  I 
would  not  let  her  so  she  started  to  lay 
again,  but  the  eggs  are  only  small  and 
have  no  yolk,  just  white.  I  feed  them 
bran  mash  in  the  morning  and  wheat  and 
corn  mixed  during  the  day  time.  They 
are  one  year  old.  A-  G* 

Pennsylvania. 

If  these  eggs  are  all  without  yolks, 
there  is  evidently  some  abnormality  in 
the  egg  producing  organs  that  renders  the 
bird  useless  for  breeding  purposes.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  yolks  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  ovary  do  not  find  their  way 
into  the  egg  channel  but  fall  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  where  they  sometimes 
accumulate  in  masses  of  considerable  size 
that  look  like  hard-boiled  egg  yolks.  An 
autopsy  upon  this  hen  might  disclose  just 
that  condition.  B-  D> 


Age  of  Pullets 

I  have  bought  200  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  to  be  eight  weeks  old,  also  supposed 
to  be  hatched  between  March  lo  and  60. 
Is  there  any  way  for  me  to  determine  the 
age  bv  any  indication  in  feathers  ot  pal¬ 
lets?  ‘  E.A.B. 

Virginia. 

There  are  no  marks  by  which  the  exact 
age  of  chicks  can  be  determined,  though 
poultrymen  of  experience  can  guess  pret¬ 
ty  closely  by  the  general  development  and 
appearance.  Eight-week-old  Leghorn 
chicks  should  weigh  about  a  pound  each 
if  they  have  been  well  cared  for,  but 
neither  weight  nor  other  indication  of  age 
can  be  depended  upon  for  exact  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  time  of  hatching.  If  you 
have  had  little  experience  in  estimating 
the  age  of  young  chicks,  probably  some 
more  experienced  neighbor  will  be  able 
to  help  you  out.  B-  D* 


Poor  Hatch 

I  have  a  very  good  incubator,  but  think 
there  is  some  little  thing  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  set  it  twice  and  both  times  had 
about  50  to  100  eggs  that  did  not  hatch, 
and  they  all  had  birds  in  them,  but  did 
not  come  out  of  shell.  Some  of  the  eggs 
were  pipped  and  then  the  bird  died.  I 
am  afraid  I  did  not  give  them  air  enough 
in  the  last  weeks.  Could  you  help  me  on 
this?  mbs.  m.  e. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  failure  of  some  fully  developed 
chicks  to  emerge  from  their  shells  may 
have  been  due  to  mismanagement  of  the 
incubator  but  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
caused  by  some  condition  that  -weakened 
the  embryos  before  incubation  was  begun. 
There  are  many  possible  causes  of  this ; 
improper  care  of  the  breeding  flock,  hold¬ 
ing  eggs  too  long  or  exposing  them  to  too 
high  or  too  low  temperatures  before  they 
are  placed  in  the  incubator,  hatching  too 
early  in  the  season,  when  eggs  are  not 
strongly  fertile,  etc.  If  the  greater  part 
of  the  eggs  set  hatched  well,  it  is  not  like¬ 
ly  that  there  was  any  serious  defect  in 
operating  methods  and  no  one  thing  that 
caused  the  failure  of  others  to  produce 
living  chicks.  M.  B.  D. 


Delaware  Notes 

The  fourth  annual  dairy  school  was 
held  at  Midway,  Del.,  May  15.  This 
school  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Delaware  Extension  De¬ 
partment,  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers’ 
Association  and  Interstate  Dairy  Council, 
the  Sussex  Trust  Company  of  Lewes, 
Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nassau  Milk  Producers’ 
Association  and  the  Rehoboth  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Both  meetings  were 


largely  attended  and  this  school  is  becom¬ 
ing  of  great  importance  to  the  dairymen 
of  Southern  Delaware.  This  school  was 
much  better  than  any  previous  years.  The 
committee  arrange  to  have  a  chicken  sup¬ 
per  and  also  good  singing  and  music  in 
addition  to  the  speakers.  The  supper  was 
furnished  by  the  ladies  of  the  Rehoboth 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  following  program  was  given :  Ad¬ 
dress  by  W.  E.  Thompson,  president  of 
the  Nassau  Milk  Producers’  Association  : 
“Results  of  Cow  Testing  Work,”  Prof.  T. 
A.  Baker,  University  of  Delaware ;  ad¬ 
dress  by  Dean  C.  A.  McCue,  University 
of  Delaware ;  “Co-operative  Spirit,”  H. 
D.  Cavis,  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co. ; 
“Source  of  Adaptable  Alfalfa  Seed,” 
Clarke  W.  Clemmer ;  general  discussion 
conducted  by  A.  D.  Cobb,  County  Agent 
leader,  Newark,  Del. ;  community  sing¬ 
ing  led  by  Thomas  R.  Ingram,  Lewes, 
Del. ;  announcements  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Rob¬ 
inson,  member  of  the  agricultural  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Susex  Trust  Co.,  of  Lewes; 
“Marketing  of  Milk  and  Some  of  the 
Dairymen’s  Problems,”  H.  D.  Alleback, 
president  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  As¬ 
sociation  ;  “The  Three-legged  Stool,”  C. 
I.  Coliee,  Interstate  Dairy  Council. 

The  Delaware  Trust  Co.,  of  Seaford, 
Del.,  with  the  assistance  of  County 
Agent  C.  R.  Snyder,  are  sponsoring  a 
corn  contest  to  be  held  some  time  next 
Fall  in  Seaford.  Any  farmer  living  in 
the  Second  Senatorial  District  can  com¬ 
pete.  This  district  is  comprised  of  Sea¬ 
ford  Hundred,  Broad  Creek  and  Nanti- 
coke  Hundreds. 

This  contest  is  for  the  farmers  not  to  in¬ 
crease  their  acreage  but  to  increase  their 
yield  per  acre.  There  are  no  special  rules 
governing  this  contest,  but  a  person  to 
compete  has  to  plant  five  or  more  acres. 
He  can  plant  any  kind  of  corn,  use  any 
kind  of  fertilization  and  use  any  methods 
of  cultivations  he  wishes. 

In  order  to  increase  the  spirit  in  this 
show,  the  Delaware  Trust  Co.  has  given 
$30  for  prizes  for  the  farmers  having  the 
best  yield  on  five  or  more  acres,  using  five 
acres  as  a  basis.  The  person  having  the 
best  yield  on  the  five  acres  will  receive 
$15,  the  one  who  has  the  second  best  will 
receive  $10,  and  the  third  best  will  receive 
$5.  If  enough  people  enroll  it  might  be 
possible  to  hold  a  Senatorial  District  corn 
show  in  Seaford  next  Fall,  and  then  each 
contestant  could  exhibit  some  of  his  corn 
and  the  winner  of  this  show  would  be 
urged  to  exhibit  at  the  county  show  at 
Georgetown,  later  in  the  Fall. 

All  of  tlie  farmers  interested  in  this 
project  should  get  in  touch  by  letter  with 
County  Agent  C.  R.  Snyder  or  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Trust  Co..  Seaford,  Del.  K.  p.  T. 

Chemical  in  Clogged 
Cesspool 

What  chemical  could  I  use  to  dispose  of 
contents  of  cesspool,  and  must  the  system 
be  opened  or  can  chemical  be  put  through 
waste  traps?  h.  f.  h. 

Hawthoime,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  chemical  that  can 
be  made  to  destroy  the  solid  contents  of 
a  cesspool  or  of  any  method  of  renewing 
the  value  of  a  cesspool  after  the  earth 
has  become  clogged  by  saturation  with 
liquid  and  solids.  A  new  cesspool  in  an¬ 
other  place  is  the  only  solution  to  this 
problem  of  sewage  disposal  that  I  can 
suggest.  M.  B.  D. 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  farm  market  position  is  more 
favorable  than  at  any  time  since  the  War 
boom  so  far  as  concerns  the  buying  power 
of  farmers.  For  the  first  time  in  years 
“business  forecasters”  are  talking  of 
better  buying  from  farmers  as  a  probable 
source  of  prosperity  for  other  lines  of 
business.  This  buying  is  not  only  to  pro¬ 
vide  farm  equipment  that  has  been  neg¬ 
lected  for  a  long  time,  including  machines, 
tools,  and  building  material,  but  it  applies 
to  fertilizer  too,  and  the  fertilizer  trade 
has  been  more  active  this  spring  than  for 
a  long  time.  Much  of  the  buying  was  for 
cash,  indicating  not  only  that  farmers 
have  a  little  more  money  but  that  they 
feel  rather  confident  about  the  market 
for  their  crops.  This  confidence  is  shown 
in  the  tendency  to  plant  more  acres  of  the 
majority  of  the  cash  crops. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

The  grain  markets  have  held  their  spring 
advance  fairly  well  up  to  June  and  corn  is 
well  above  $1  in  the  West  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  higher  in  the  East.  The  corn  crop 
although  late  in  some  sections  was  planted 
earlier  in  the  Corn  Belt  than  it  was  last 
season,  and  the  prospect  for  the  future 
market  supply  may  be  considered  good  at 
present.  Farmers  who  held  corn  over 
from  last  season  have  been  selling  it  late¬ 
ly  with  the  idea  that  it  might  not  be  any 
higher,  or  might  be  lower  if  the  new  crop 
does  well.  Feeds  stay  high,  especially 
cottonseed,  linseed,  and  gluten.  Demand 
for  the  wheat  feeds  has  been  light  since 
the  pasture  season  came  on  and  prices 
for  bran  and  middlings  are  little  below  the 
highest  points.  Beef  cattle  continue  to 
sell  at  high  prices  and  are  likely  to  do 
so  right  along  because  of  the  reduced 
numbers  of  the  herds  on  the  western 
farms  and  ranges.  Veal  calves  continue 


to  bring  high  prices.  Hogs  hold  at  $9-$10 
in  western  markets.  Lambs  have  been  in 
rather  light  supply  and  continue  to  sell  at 
prices  satisfactory  to  shippers.  Wool  is 
another  product  which  has  a  good  market, 
with  demand  better  than  supply  and 
prices  showing  slow  but  steady  gains. 

Butter  markets  seem  to  be  waiting  for 
the  increased  shipments  expectd  when  the 
pasture  season  is  at  its  best  this  month. 
Prices  gave  way  a  little  around  the  first 
of  June  for  the  first  time  in  weeks.  Cheese 
markets,  however,  have  been  well  main¬ 
tained  owing  to  lack  of  any  great  spring 
increase  in  production. 

SLOW,  COOL  SEASON. 

The  crop  weather  has  been  none  too 
good,  after  a  winter  that  was  unfavorable 
for  grain  and  clover.  The  wet  cold 
weather  persisting  through  the  spring  sea¬ 
son  has  kept  pastures  back,  delayed  the 
usual  increase  in  milk  production  and 
butter-making,  and  holds  back  many 
crops,  especially  those  which  need  warm 
weather.  Some  of  the  sunshine  crops  like 
beans,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  and  melons, 
promise  rather  poorly,  so  far,  at  least  in 
the  eastern  states  and  in  the  South,  and 
the  crop  estimates  in  these  lines  are  so 
poor  that  it  seems  likely  that  the  lighter 
yield  will  largely  balance  the  greater  acre¬ 
age  planted.  The  berry  crop  is  heavy,  but 
rainy  weather  and  other  causes  have  been 
responsible  for  more  soft  poor  berries 
than  usual. 

MARKETING  EGGS. 

The  output  of  eggs  too  has  been  very 
moderate  and  the  usual  spring  slump  did 
not  go  very  far.  It  appears  that  pro¬ 
duction  is  lighter  than  expected.  It  is 
reported  that  consumers  did  not  buy  as 
freely  as  usual  this  spring  because  some 
of  them  were  waiting  for  lower  prices,  but 
the  storage  people  bought  about  as  many 
as  last  season  and  no  great  surplus  has 
appeared  at  any  time. 

They  are  paying  more  and  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  handling  eggs  in  the  Middle  West. 
Here  is  a  bit  of  advice  from  the  Iowa 
Poultry  Division,  and  it  fits  anywhere : 
“Have  plenty  of  clean  nests  for  the  hens ; 
separate  males  from  the  flock  at  end  of 
the  hatching  season ;  gather  eggs  at 
least  once  a  day ;  never  wash  eggs  unless 
they  are  to  be  used  immediately ;  keep 
eggs  in  a  cool  fairly  dry  place ;  sort  out 
dirty,  cracked  and  inferior  eggs ;  protect 
eggs  from  cold  and  heat  when  being  taken 
to  market ;  don't  allow  birds  to  roost  on 
the  edges  of  nests  at  night  as  that  means 
dirty  eggs.”  “And  study  the  market,” 
adds  the  Director.  Yes,  its  no  use  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  fancy  grade  of  anything  unless  it 
goes  to  buyers  who  will  pay  for  the 
difference.  Most  of  the  money  is  on  the 
choice  stuff,  but  it  takes  a  good  salesman 
to  get  the  money  out.  The  only  feature 
of  the  poultry  market  is  the  increasing 
supply  of  broilers  at  lower  prices. 

POTATO  MARKET  SICK. 

The  potato  market  was  disappointing 
enough  to  those  who  hoped  for  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  last  year’s  late  spring  rise.  The 
surprisingly  large  holdings  in  Maine  and 
Idaho  kept  the  May  recovery  from  going 
very  far  and  prices  the  first  of  June  were 
back  again  at  about  the  lowest  level, 
ranging  75c  to  $1.35  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  country  shipping  markets  and  as 
low  as  50  cents  in  the  far  West.  Southern 
potatoes  have  been  coming  in  heavier  sup¬ 
ply  lately  and  the  total,  old  and  new, 
amounts  to  about  1,000  carloads  daily. 

The  apple  season  is  closing  without  any 
change  in  prices,  and  with  a  general  range 
of  $5  to  $10  per  barrel  in  cities  and  $2 
to  $3  per  bushel.  About  all  that  can  be 
said  about  the  new  crop  is  that  it  prom¬ 
ises  well  except  for  some  complaint  of  the 
fruit  dropping  as  a  result  of  too  much 
very  cool  wet  weather.  A  heavy  peach 
crop,  possibly  17,000  cars,  is  expected 
from  Georgia  beginning  this  month.  It 
will  compete  with  the  usual  good  supply 
of  far  western  cantaloupes  and  a  large 
acreage  but  uncertain  yield  of  watermel¬ 
ons  in  the  states  from  Florida  northward. 

G.  B.  F. 


Pheasant  Eggs 

RINGNECK,  from  choice  stock,  hardy  birds,  $8. KO 
setting  of  12  eggs. 

ALI'IIEUS  COE  SCFFERN,  N.  Y. 


12-WEEK-0LD  Dill  |  PTC  THE  LEICK  FARM 
BARRED  ROCK  ■  U  Ul«l-  I  North  Olmsted,  O. 


Mammoth  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $25  per  hundred,  de¬ 
livered.  Small  lots,  928.  HARRY  LESTER,  Ranionivillt,  N.  T. 


.^WhiteLeghor^ 

The  Sure  Way 
To  Bigger  Profits 

It’s  what  your  chicks  earn,  not 
what  they  cost  that  counts  most. 
Lord  Farms  Chicks  arc  guaranteed 
to  earn  more  than  any  other  kind 
you  can  buy,  or  we’ll  refund  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  paid. 

June  15th  Prices  Now  Effective 

$13  now  buys  100  Lord  Farms  Grade 
A  Chicks;  $60  buys  500;  $110  buys 
1,000.  Immediate  June  shipments. 
Order  today. 

78-Page  Year  Book  Free  on  Bequest 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


PINE  TREE 


Final  Reductions  on 
“Dependable  Chicks” 

Now  is  the  time  to  fill  your  houses  with  Depend¬ 
able  Chicks  at  these  very  low  prices.  Never  in  our 
36  years’  experience  have  we  hatched  finer  chicks. 

Prompt  June  Deliveries  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  .  .$5.75  $10.00  $48.00  $95.00 
Barred  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds  6.75  12.50  60.00  115.00 

White  Rocks,  White 

Wyandottes  .  7.75  14.50  70.00  140.00 

Best  Mixed  Chicks  ...  5.00  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Special  Matings,  2c  per  chick  higher 

Full  Count  and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed— Post¬ 
age  Prepaid. 

S.C.WhitejLeghorn  PULLETS 

Special  Matings.  Immediate  Delivery,  10  Weoks. 

95c;  12  weeks,  $1.15,  F.  O.  B. 
Shipping  Point. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Jos.  D.  Wilson, 

Owner  Since  1892 

QdAUTVi 


BABY  CHICKS 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 


DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 
ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 

S.  C.  Brow  n  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  S.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  These  chicks  are  carefully  selected  from 
our  free  range  stock.  Postpaid.  100*  live  del.  Special 
price  on  large  lots.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville  P». 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  DE^RT 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $  9.00  $40.00  $  60 

Bd.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds .  11.00  50.00  100 

Wh.  Wyandottes  and  Blk.  Minorcas  12  00  56.00  110 

Assorted — Light,  7«;  Heavy,  10c;  Pekin  Ducklings,  28«, 
Immediate  delivery.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 
Bank  reference.  TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  -  Libartj,  Jf.  1. 


Leghorns,  $10-100;  W.  Leghorns, 
V.»*..*.V.*AiJ$8-100;  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $9-100; 
White  Rocks,  $12-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light,  $7.  May 
prices.  100*live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  postage. 
Circular  free.  JACOB  NIK9IOM),  Box  2,  MoAIiaterTillo,  Pa. 


p  U  IP  VC  Large  type  Barron  S..C.  W.  Leghorns,  7» 
UniURw  for  June.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAliiterville.  Pa. 


U/UITC  Rfim  flNI  V  Baby  chicks  from  highest  grade 
""lie  nUunO  UliL  I  heavy  laying  stock  at  reason, 
able  prices.  Circular  free.  THEO.  L.  POOLE,  Jtmesville,  N.  T. 


PHI  I  3-  c-  ^hite  Leghorns,  healthy,  free 

K  ULLLIO  alfalfa  range  grown.  Hatched  April  3. 
June-July  delivery.  Normun  Treble,  Holley,  N.  Y. 


U  I  If  G  Large  type  Tancred-Barron 
■■  ■  V#  IV  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

7e.  From  my  own  bred-to  lay  flock.  100*  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER'S  HATCHERY,  MeAliitervills.  Penna. 


TX/artf-  fra  Rn-v  100  YounF  Capons,  heavy  breed. 
vV  Jill  111  DUy  State  price  and  time  of  sli ip- 
ping.  lAddress  KROEZE,  66  Bridge  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


PHEASANT  EGGS 

Ringneck,  from  unrelated  stock,  setting  of  12  eggs,  S3. 00. 

PINE  PHEASANT  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  J.  Eckert,  East  Moriches.  L.  I  .  N.  T 


Mammoth  bronze  turkey  eggs— rrom  Boston 

winners.  ELISE  M.  HALL0CK  -  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


DUCKLINGS  WHITE  PEKIN— 25  or  more  2Se  each 


2Mh  year. 


delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 

EARL  SEAMANS,  FnctoryTllle,  I’n. 
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BLOOD-TESTED  STATE-CERTIFIED  S.  C.  VV.  LEGHORN  CHICKS. 

Tties£  are  specialty  bred  chicks  from  select  Wene  matings,  the  finest  quality 
obtainable.  25  Chicks.  $3.25;  50  for  $6.25;  100  for  $11.50  and  500  for  $55. 

BLOOD-TESTED  BARRED  ROCKS,  WH.  ROCKS,  WH.  WYANDOTTES  AND  RHODE  ISLAND 

REDS,  25  for  $3.50;  50  for  $6.50;  100  for  $12.50  and  500  for  $60. 

SPECIAL  CROSS  WH.  WYANDOTTES-WH.  ROCKS  from  blood-tested  matings,  extra  good  for 
broilers  and  roasters  only  $3.25  for  25:  $6.25  for  50;  $11.50  for  100  and  $55  for  500. 

ALL  SHIPMENTS  POSTPAID,  SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  10  and  12  weeks  old.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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What  Price 
Cod  Liver  Oil? 

Which  is  cheaper?  A  nondescript  oil, 
untested,  that  comes  from  goodness- 
knows-where,  but  with  a  temptingly 
low  price...  OR  Nopco,  tested,  proven, 
guaranteed,  and  sola  at  the  lowest  price 
consistent  with  its  quality?  For  the 
poultry  keeper  who  judges  by  results, 
Nopco  is  much  the  cheapest.  A  pint 
does  the  work  of  a  quart  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  oil — yields  $6.00  in  profit  for  every 
dollar  of  cost. 

When  you  feed  Nopco,  you  feed  cod 
liver  oil  that  is  proven  pure  by  a  search¬ 
ing  chemical  test,  proven  potent  in 
Vitamins  A  and  D  dv  two  biological 
tests  on  baby  chicks  and  white  rats.  Every 
lot  of  Nopco  is  so  tested  and  guaranteed. 
We  know  that  it  will  get  results  because 
we  have  proven  it  before  we  put  it  in  the 
sealed,  distinctive  yellow  can.  With  the 
cheaper,  untested  oil,  you  do  not  know 
and  may  spend  your  money  for  nothing. 

Feed  Nopco  all  summer.  Our  free  24 
page  booklet  gives  full  information. , 

iNOPCQ 

Cod  Liver  Oill 

for  Poultry  and  Animal  Feeding 

If  your  dealer 

is  out  ot  stock,  send  one  dollar  for  a  trial  quart 
can.  Also  obtainable  in  half  gallon  cans — $1.75. 
One  gallon  can — $3.00. 

NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO.,Inc. 

Refiners  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  25  Years 
30  Essex  St.,  Harrison,  New  Jersey 
Dealers  /  Write  for  information 


Second  edition  (100,000  )of  , 
this  famous  book  just  off  the  ■ 
press.  64  pages  ( 24  pages  more 
than  first  100,000  edition). 
100  pictures.  Will  help  you 
make  more  money  on  your 
poultry.  Gold  mine  of  infor¬ 
mation —  all  written  by  ex¬ 
perts.  Tells  about  feeding, 
breeding,  mating,  culling 
(shows  the  hen  machinery 
that  makes  the  egg).  Tells, 
too,  how  dried  buttermilk 
makes  more  fertile  eggs  for 
hatching;  increases  infertile 
egg  production;  builds  health¬ 
ier,  disease-free  chicks;  wards 
off  coccidiosis;  keeps  pullets 
growing  to  bring  eggs 
when  eggs  are  high; 
shortens  molt  and  gets 
hens  back  to  heavy  egg 
production  in  a  hurry. 
This  big  poultry  man¬ 
ual  FREE,  post  paid. 
Send  your  name,  address 
and  name  of  your  feed 
dealer.  Post  card 
will  do. 


COLUS 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
Dept.  26 
CLINTON,  I  A* 


CARPENTER’S 

Original  Hickory 
Rod,  Spring  Door 
Coops.  For  hand¬ 
ling  and  shipping 
Poultry. 

Price  $1.00  F.  O.  B.  Orange,  Va. 

Send  all  orders  direct  to 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
Brightwood,  Virginia 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
_  _  growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  IF.  O.  B. 

1(5  “  “  .  .  13.00  1  N.Y. 

Special  Pricos  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Tf*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

Loss  of  Chicks 


We  have  quite  a  high  mortality  among 
our  baby  chicks  this  year.  Two  hatches 
of  200  each,  three  weeks  apart,  seem  to 
be  affected  alike,  around  five  days  to  two 
weeks  old.  Chicks  stand  about  in  a 
stupid,  indifferent  way,  eat  little  or  no 
food,  and  often  when  they  fall  over  lack 
strength  to  rise.  Very  few  show  signs  of 
diarrhoea,  few  becoming  pasted.  Do  you 
think  this  is  coccidiosis,  and  will  it  be  apt 
to  affect  the  chickens  next  season  as  well 
as  this?  Am  feeding  a  buttermilk  mash, 
with  semi-solid  buttermilk  product  for 
drinking.  I  also  put  cod  liver  oil  in  mash, 
one  tablespoon  to  one  quart  mash.  Breed¬ 
ing  fowls  have  been  confined  most  of  time, 
and  feed  them  the  Cornell  ration. 

New  York.  A.  J.  B. 

When  chicks  begin  to  die  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers  at  five  days  of  age,  with  the 
symptoms  that  you  mention,  there  is  good 
reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  bacillary 
white  dian-hoea.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
there  shall  be  any  marked  diarrhoea  pres¬ 
ent  in  this  disease,  though  there  is  usual¬ 
ly  more  or  less  evidence  of  it  in  soiled 
fluffs  and  pasty  discharges.  If  a  chick 
dying  from  this  disease  is  opened,  an  un¬ 
absorbed  yolk  may  be  found  and  perhaps 
red  streaks  upon  the  liver  but  the  only 
positive  diagnostic  sign  is  the  presence  of 
the  germ  causing  the  disease  in  the  blood 
and  tissues  of  the  bird.  Coccidiosis  pro¬ 
duces  practically  the  same  external  symp¬ 
toms  but  is  a  disease  of  later  life,  after 
the  first  month  rather  than  within  it. 
This  disease  shows  itself  to  examination 
of  a  dead  bird  by  distension  of  the  blind 
guts  with  bloody  or  more  or  less  pasty 
material.  True  bacillary  white  diarrhoea 
may  be  acquired  by  a  newly  hatched 
chick  from  exposure  to  soiled  surround¬ 
ings  in  incubator  or  brooder  but  is  usually 
transmitted  1 9  it  through  the  yolk  of  the 
egg  from  which  it  is  hatched  and  thus 
cannot  be  avoided  if  infected  mature  birds 
are  used  in  the  production  of  hatching 
eggs.  Such  hens  carry  the  germs  within 
their  bodies  and  transmit  them  to  their 
chicks.  There  is  no  known  cure  for  this 
disease ;  it  is  to  he  prevented  by  hatching 
only  from  disease-free  stock  and  avoiding 
early  exposure  to  infected  dirt,  litter,  etc. 

M.  B.  D. 


BABY  CHICKS 

10,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  7c  each 
10,000  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Chicks,  9c  each 

READY  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Chicks  arc  from  Pure-Bred  Flocks, 
and  we  ship  C.  O.  D. 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 

Bo*  306  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


ONE  MILLION  GOOD  LUCK"2^'J? 


LEADING  BREEDS 


f  juuwrv  CHICKS 

LOWEST  PRICES  ! 


BIG,  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  ART  BOOK  FREE 

Thousands  of  pleased  customers  again  testify  in  1927  to  the  wonderful  oualitv  of  our 
‘GOOD  LUCK"  chicks.  Our  beautiful  Art  Book  shows  many  of  our  "GOOD 
LUCK  fowls  m  their  natural  colors  and  is  really  a  work  of  art.  The  hook  also  con¬ 
tains  many  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  endorsing  "GOOD  LUCK"  chicks  and 
these  will  interest  you.  Nearly  all  leading  varieties  are  included  in  our  catalog  in(K/„ 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  ° 


REDUCED  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

Varieties  25 

White,  Buff  and  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $2.50 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  .  3.25 

Blk.  Mlnorcas,  Wh.  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes .  3.75 

White  and  Buff  Mlnorcas  .  4.00 

Assorted  Light,  $8  per  100  straight.  Assorted  Heavy,  $9.50  per  100  straight.  We  can  also  supply 
you  QUALITY  and  SPECIAL  QUALITY  "GOOD  LUCK"  CHICKS  at  slightly  higher  prices  that  will 
surely  please  and  prove  highly  profitable.  Bank  Reference.  Member  of  International  B.  C.  A. 
Don’t  fail  to  order  our  BIG  ART  BOOK  today.  It  will  be  a  treat  for  you. 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  42  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$2.50 

$4.75 

$9.00 

$42.00 

3.25 

6.00 

11.50 

52.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.50 

62.00 

4.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

1000 

$80.00 

100.00 

120.00 

140.00 


Difficulty  with  Incubators 

I  have  two  incubators,  a  hot  water  and 
a  hot  air,  each  100-egg  capacity.  The  hot 
water  does  not  hold  temperature  evenly, 
so  I  have  used  it  only  twice.  The  other 
I  have  used  four  times.  Both  incubators 
bring  the  eggs  up  to  the  day  of  hatching 
all  right,  but  the  chickens  do  not  hatch. 
They  seem  to  be  well  formed  and  normal. 
The  shell  seems  to  be  tough  and  the 
chicks  die  before  getting  out.  I  get  only 
a  10  to  15  per  cent  hatch.  I  keep  the 
temperature  at  about  103  degrees.  I  have 
kept  them  as  moist  as  I  know  how,  yet 
there  is  no  moisture  pan  or  tray  or  place 
for  one.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  to 
overcome  this  problem  or  is  this  type  of 
incubator  a  failure?  e.  p.  h. 

Elma,  N.  Y. 

Both  hot  air  and  hot  water  types  of 
incubators  are  successful  in  operation,  the 
manner  of  heating  being  immaterial  if 
the  machines  are  properly  constructed  to 
maintain  the  temperatures  at  the  needed 
height,  to  distribute  the  heat  evenly 
throughout  the  hatching  chamber  and  to 
permit  the  necessary  governing  of  the 
temperature.  Electric  incubators  are  also 
successful  in  use,  having  the  advantage 
over  other  types  of  ease  of  control  of 
temperatures  and  the  disadvantage  of 
greater  cost  in  operation  unless  the  elec¬ 
tric  current  can  be  obtained  at  less  than 
ordinary  rates  in  most  localities.  The 
fact  that  chicks  reach  full  development 
but  do  not  emerge  from  the  shell  is  not 
evidence  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
cubator  if  temperatures  have  been  main¬ 
tained  at  proper  heights.  It  is  more  often 
evidence  of  improper  handling  of  the 
breeding  flock  or  of  the  eggs  before  incu¬ 
bation  and  a  consequent  lack  of  vigor  in 
the  embryo.  Not  all  fertile  eggs  are 
hatchable ;  the  embryo  may  die  at  any 
stage  of  incubation  and  the  manner  of 
conducting  incubation  is  only  one  factor 
in  the  process  of  producing  a  chick  from 
an  egg.  When  chicks  reach  full  develop¬ 
ment  but  do  not  hatch  the  search  for  the 
cause  should  begin  with  the  flock  from 
which  the  eggs  were  obtained  and  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  care  of  the  eggs  to  the 
actual  operation  of  the  incubator.  The 
fault  may  exist  in  any  stage  of  this  pro¬ 
cess.  M.  b.  d. 


S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

1 2c  1 5c  1 6c  18c 

For  orders  of  25  Chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  Chicks  add  $1.00. 

From  New  England  Accredited  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm 


Box  60 


Wallingford,  Conn, 


Mixture  for  Growing  Mash 

How  can  I  mix  wheat  middlings,  corn- 
meal,  oatmeal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran, 
meat  scraps,  fish  meal,  boneineal  and 
dried  buttermilk  so  as  to  make  a  balanced 
ration  with  about  17  to  18  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein.  I  must  use  this  for  a  growing  mash. 

Three  Bridges,  N.  J.  J.  B.  c. 

The  following  formula  for  a  chick  mash, 
from  recommendations  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Poultry  Conference  Board  will  uti¬ 
lize  the  ingredients  that  you  mention : 
200  lbs.  yellow  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  100  lbs.  white  wheat  middlings,  100 
lbs.  rolled  oats  or  oatmeal  or  finely 
ground  heavy  oats,  50  lbs.  high-grade  beef 
scrap,  50  lbs.  powdered  buttermilk,  25 
lbs.  bonemeal  and  5  lbs.  fine  table  salt. 
Amounts  may,  of  course,  be  cut  down 
proportionately  if  it  is  not  desired  to  mix 
so  much  mash  at  one  time.  M.  B.  D. 


SUMMER  CHICKS— REDUCED  PRICES 

C.  O.  D.  or  cash  with  order.  Send  $1  for  each  100 
chicks  ordered.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive. 

50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns _ $4.75  $9.00  $42.00  $80.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Reds, 

Bl.  Minorcas,  Wh.  Wyandottes.  5.75  11.00  52.00  100.00 

Heavy  Mixed  or  Broilers  .  4.50  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.00  7.50  37.00  73.00 

Send  for  free  catalog.  Chicks  prepaid — 100%  live  arrival. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406,  MIFFLINTOWN,  FA. 


SUMMER  PRICES  ON  PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 


Prepaid  Prices  for  25 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns. . $2.25 

Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Barred  1 

Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds . J-  2.50 

White  and  Sil.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . .  ) 

S.  S.  Hamburgs,  10c.  Assorted  Light,  7c. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY 


50 

$4.00 


100 
$  7.50 


200 

$14.75 


500 

$36.00 


5.00  10.00  19.50  48.00 


1000 
$  70.00 

95.00 


Light  and  Heavy,  8c.  Heavy.  9c. 

Order  from  this  ad  or  send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

BOX  B  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


VOU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  f 


"JO  EXTRA  CHICKS  With  every  100  chicks  ordered  during  May  and 

June  we  give  10  extra  chicks  without  charge 
REDUCED  PRICES  — Prices  on  our  high  quality  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 
have  been  drastically  reduced.  Write  for  information. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  (locks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  are  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorised  by  the  Poultry  Department  of  the  Ohio 
State  University.  GUARANTEED  CHICKS.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plan. 
You  can’t  lose  with  our  chicks.  Get  our  May  and  June  prices. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  101  MAIN  STREET,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


Buy  Huber’s  Reliable  Chicks  Price  VmcK^  7y^ASDrJp^,ory_ 

Fin©  pure-bred  stock.  Careful  records  kept  on  flock  breeding.  Will  not  ship  less  than  25  chicks.  On  orders 
for  25  to  76  chicks  add  25c  extra  to  your  order.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  Buff 
Orpingtons,  11c— S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  9^c— White  Wyandottes 
12c — Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Minorcas,  14c — Heavy  Mixed,  10c— Light  Mixed,  8c,  June  Chicks* 
50c  per  hundred  lower  than  above  prices.  On  orders  for  400  or  more  chfcka  take  discount  of  50c  per 
hundred,  C.  O.  I>.  Can  book  your  order  by  sending  10 %  of  the  amount— balance  C.  O.  D.,  postage  added 
Order  today.  Free  catalog.  Special  Book  on  care  of  Chicks  with  each  order  amounting  to  $8  or  more  8  to 
lO.Week  Pullets  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  HUBER'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  Fostoria’,  Ohio. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 


30  doz.  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Beaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO..  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

-|  O  lO -WEEK-OLD 

1  BARRED  ROCK 

PULLETS 

FOR  JUNE  DELIVERY 
A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


IARVBS*  pallets 


White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High  Producing  Stock. 
Free  from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 


CHICKS 


From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
ii.very  customer  satisfied.  June  Prices,  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  s  8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks..  10.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  10.00 

Light  Mixed,  $7;  Heavy .  8.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots.  100%, 
prepaid  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Millersiown,  Pa,  R.  F.  0.  No.  3 


ram 


FERRIS  STRAIN  r>14I(PkTQ 
WHITE  LEGHORN  Lni'LIYO 

BHLwJW  Send  Order  Now  for  May  Chicks 

rU|V  PriMayE^tCh,ve  $8-00  per  100  $70.00-1000 

Postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

■Oil  •  V  WUI  Ship  C.  O.  D.  35  50  100 

S  I  I  S.  G.  Beds . $2.15  $5.00  $9.00 

S  niPI7C  Barred  Hocks...  2.15  5.00  9.00 

*  White  Leghorns..  2.50  4.50  8.00 

V1MV11V  Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  l.GO 

500  lots,  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVEJt  -  McALISTEKVILLE,  PA. 


BUY  OF  WENTWORTH  BROS. 

FEED 

Manulacturers  ol  Poultry  Equipment 

MIXERS, 

CORNISH,  MAINE  -  -  Get  Circulars 

Etc. 

862 


June  9,  1928 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


In  May  12  issue  we  published  an  item 
from  a  Long  Island  paper  to  the  effect 
that  the  District  Attorney  of  Nassau 
County  had  instituted  a  grand  jury  in¬ 
quiry  with  regard  to  the  operations  of 
the  Official  Automobile  Owners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  113  W.  42d  St.,  New  York  City,  in 
the  county.  The  result  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  is  that  Maximilian  Bloom,  president 
of  the  association,  and  several  others  who 
have  not  been  apprehended  were  indicted 
for  conspiracy.  Mr.  Bloom  pleaded  not 
guilty.  The  case  is  scheduled  for  trial 
during  the  early  part  of  June,  and  the 
result  reported  later.  The  Official  Auto¬ 
mobile  Owners’  Asociation  is  carrying  on 
or  selling  one  of  the  service  contract 
schemes  which  have  been  commented  up¬ 
on  many  times  in  Publisher’s  Desk. 

Is  the  International  Heating  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  ail  right,  and  is  their  oil-gas 
burner  any  good?  Their  circular  enclosed. 

New  York.  w.  E.  L. 

Our  reports  on  the  International  Heat¬ 
ing  Company’s  burners  are  in  effect  that 
they  do  not  give  satisfaction.  Our  reports, 
however,  are  comparatively  small  in  num¬ 
ber.  Any  heating  engineer  will  verify 
the  experience  of  users  that  the  gravity 
feed  burner  is  not  practical.  The  circular 
does  not  describe  the  burner,  but  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  easy  money  which  can  be 
made  selling  the  burners.  The  principle 
adopted  by  the  standard  manufacturers 
of  oil  burners  is  the  force  feed  operated 
or  an  electric  motor.  We  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  investment  in  any  other  sort  of  a 
burner. 

Perhaps  you  will  feel  when  you  read 
this  that  the  writer  is  one  of  those  whom 
Barnum  spoke  about.  But  perhaps  I,  like 
others,  being  honest,  believe  everyone  else 
is  until  they  prove  themselves  otherwise. 
Enclosed  you  will  find  some  literature  of 
C.  H.  Geppert  &  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
which  will  explain  itself.  Some  time  ago 
I  sent  for  two  of  these  “Kleer-tone”  de¬ 
vices,  and  after  giving  them  as  good  a 
test  as  I  believed  was  sufficient  to  prove 
their  value,  and  finding  they  did  not  meet 
with  the  guarantee,  I  wrote  Mr.  Geppert 
stating  what  I  had  done.  His  reply  you 
will  find  enclosed  also.  I  wrote  him  a 
letter  to  which  I  did  not  receive  any  re¬ 
ply,  so  March  12  I  wrote  again  and  sent 
it  “registered”  mail,  and  demanded  a  re¬ 
turn  card  which  I  have  in  my  jiossession, 
also  my  receipt  for  the  insurance  on  the 
“eliminators”  that  I  returned.  Now  as  far 
as  the  $4  is  concerned  I  have  put  that  in 
the  lost  column,  but  I  do  think  that  this 
concern  is  not  living  up  to  its  agreement 
and  guarantee  and  I  am  reporting  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  view  to  protect  some  other 
unwary  person.  rev.  c.  h.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  “Kleer-tone”  device  is  sold  on  the 
claim  that  it  will  eliminate  static  on  ra¬ 
dios.  This  subscriber  did  not  find  the  de¬ 
vice  produced  the  results  claimed.  He  has 
given  C.  H.  Gippert  &  Co.  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  good  its  guarantee.  The 
concern  has  not  answered  our  letter  re¬ 
garding  the  deal  either. 

I  am  taking  advantage  of  your  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  to  ask  you  to  inquire  con¬ 
cerning  St.  Andrew’s  Bay  Corporation 
of  Camden,  N.  J.  In  1925  I  put  $200 
into  Blain  Florida  Syndicate.  I  have 
fully  expected  to  lose  this  money.  Now 
the  St.  Andrew’s  Bay  Corporation  makes 
an  agreement  to  exchange  these  shares  of 
stock  for  stock  in  their  corporation  pro¬ 
viding  these  shares  are  accompanied  by  a 
check  for  5  per  cent  of  the  value  thereof. 
It  looks  to  me  like  a  scheme  to  get  more 
money  and  I  feel  that  I  have  lost  suf¬ 
ficient  already.  I  should  like  to  know 
your  opinion.  The  amount  asked  for 
would  in  my  case  be  only  $10  but  I  can¬ 
not  afford  to  lose  that  much  more. 

New  York.  F.  B.  D. 

We  share  the  suspicion  of  this  reader. 
Sending  good  money  after  what  is  already 
lost  is  always  a  losing  proposition.  The 
only  object  we  can  see  for  the  exchange 
of  stock  is  the  extra  $10  involved. 

On  October  21,  1926  I  placed  an  order 
with  the  Meredith  Garment  Corporation, 
Superior  N.  E.  at  21st  St.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  through  .their  representative  L.  E. 
Morton,  of  Huntington,  L.  I.,  for  a  coat 
priced  at  $39.50,  $6  being  paid  to  the  rep¬ 
resentative  and  the  balance  of  $33.50  to 
be  paid  on  receipt  of  same.  When  the 
merchandise  came  I  paid  the  amount  C. 
O.  D.  at  the  post  office.  Upon  opening  I 
found  that  the  coat  was  made  of  entirely 
different  material  from  that  ordered,  so 
returned  same  to  the  company.  Since  that 
time  I  have  had  no  word  from  them. 

Long  Island.  E.  M.  F. 

This  is  the  danger  of  ordering  goods 
from  agents  representing  firms  of  no 
standing  or  responsibility.  Letters  to  the 
Meredith  Garment  Corp.  are  returned  by 
the  post  office  stamped  “out  of  business.” 
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I  am  writing  to  see  whether  you  can 
help  me  recover  some  loss  in  chicks  that  I 

bought  from - Hatchery.  I  bought  600 

chicks,  paid  them  $81.  They  advertised 
blood-tested  stock.  When  I  received  the 
chicks  they  showed  signs  of  white  diar¬ 
rhoea  so  I  called  in  a  veterinary  and  he 
sent  eight  chicks  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Harrisburg  to  have  tested, 
and  when  I  received  their  copy  of  labor¬ 
atory  I  sent  a  copy  to  the  hatchery.  They 
sent  me  a  letter  that  they  did  not  believe 
there  was  anything  wrong  with  the 
chicks.  They  said  it  was  my  fault  that 
I  did  not  have  the  right  heat  and  that 
they  would  not  make  good.  I  asked  them 
to  give  me  good  chicks  or  refund  my 
money.  I  have  83  chicks  out  of  600.  The 
rest  all  died  within  ten  days.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  the  copy  from  Harrisburg;  the 
other  I  sent  to  them.  Let  me  know  if  you 
can  help  me.  h.  c.  f. 

Pennsylvania. 

Here  is  a  baby  chick  case  that  is  of 
great  public  interest.  In  the  first  place 
it  calls  into  question  the  efficiency  of 
blood-testing  breeding  stock  to  eliminate 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea  in  baby  chicks. 
The  hatchery  contends  that  the  hens  from 
which  the  eggs  were  secured  were  all 
blood  tested  and  the  standing  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  men  behind  the  enterprise 
are  such  that  the  statement  is  not  ques¬ 
tioned.  Is  the  laboratory  analysis  as  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reliable  and  trustworthy?  This  has  not 
been  questioned  either.  Therefore  the 
blood  test  of  the  stock  would  seem  to  be 
under  indictment  in  this  case. 

How  about  the  responsibility,  of  the 
hatchery  to  the  buyer  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  baby  chicks  due  to  bacillary  white 
diarrhoea?  The  hatchery  maintains  that 
since  it  exercised  every  precaution  to  keep 
its  chicks  free  from  this  disease  and  did 
not  advertise  or  guarantee  chicks  to  be 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea  free  that  it  has 
no  responsibility  to  the  customer  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  make  adjustment.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arises  whether  the  buyer  has  a  right 
to  receive  disease-free  chicks  regardless  of 
the  representations  made  at  the  time  of 
sale.  Granting  that  the  hatchery  has 
acted  in  good  faith  in  shipping  the  chicks 
believed  to  be  free  from  bacillary  white 
diarrhoea  is  not  the  buyer  as  a  matter 
of  equity  and  justice  entitled  to  replace¬ 
ment  with  healthy  chicks  or  refund  of 
purchase  price?  This  is  getting  to  be  a 
big  question  and  we  invite  a  full  and  free 
discussion  of  the  subject  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  all  interests  of  the  baby  chick 
trade.  In  order  that  all  expressions  shall 
be  free  from  favor  or  prejudice  the  name 
of  the  hatchery  is  deleted  from  the  com¬ 
plaint. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Moore 
Seed  Co.,  125  Market  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.?  I  received  a  catalog  from  them  early 
in  Spring,  and  ordered  1,000  frost-proof 
cabbage  plants  for  $2.75,  sending  check 
with  the  order.  After  waiting  several 
weeks,  and  neither  hearing  from  them, 
nor  receiving  the  plants,  I  wrote  them 
again,  and  asked  them  to  send  plants  im¬ 
mediately,  or  refund  the  money.  After 
waiting  two  weeks  more,  and  as  the  check 
had  been  cashed  by  them,  I  wrote  again 
for  them  to  refund  the  money,  or  we 
would  write  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  This  last 
letter  we  sent  them  May  12.  The  order 
and  check  were  sent  April  5.  A.  w.  H. 

Connecticut. 

Yes,  we  have  known  Moore  Seed  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  for  a  number  of  years 
and  each  season  we  have  had  reports  from 
the  customers  of  the  seed  house  similar  to 
the  above.  The  firm  evidently  resents 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  interest  in  behalf  of  read¬ 
ers  in  such  matters,  and  does  not  respond 
to  courteous  communications.  The  record 
speaks  for  itself. 

How  about  business  practices  and  repu¬ 
tation  of  W.  A.  Watson,  Nature’s  Nur¬ 
sery,  Deep  Gap,  N.  C.  ?  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son  quoted  pine  trees,  3  to  7  ft.,  at  $1. 
I  sent  him  a  trial  order  for  four  trees, 
received  good  stock,  but  only  one  tree  was 
up  to  3  ft.  I  wrote  him,  asking  for  his 
idea  of  differences  and  he  has  absolutely 
ignored  my  inquiry.  I  am  not  insistent 
and  will  call  the  case  closed,  but  Mr. 
Watson  has  not  shown  disposition  which 
I  expect  to  find  in  reliable  houses. 

Massachusetts.  w.  a.  u. 

Our  records  show  Mr.  W.  A.  Watson 
an  undesirable  type  of  nurseryman.  In 
fact  our  reports  indicate  that  he  is  more 
of  a  dealer  than  grower  as  stock  ordered 
has  been  shipped  from  various  sources. 
We  have  other  complaints  that  the  stock 
was  not  as  represented.  Nurserymen  who 
have  so  little  regard  for  fair  dealing 
should  be  avoided. 


“You  don’t  look  well.”  “No,  I  have 
just  been  unconscious  for  eight  hours.” 
“Heavens!  What  was  wrong?”  “Noth¬ 
ing — I  was  just  asleep.” — Pele  Mele. 


Another  Station  Broadcasts 

Among  the  many  broadcasters  on  the 
subject  of  market  conditions,  farm  relief 
and  market  co-operation  another  voice 
more  or  less  cannot  make  much  difference 
in  the  general  confusion,  so  here  goes. 

The  man  who  puts  in  a  part  of  each 
end  of  the  day  on  the  milking  stool  has 
an  opportunity  to  do  some  thinking  by 
himself  and  for  himself.  His  thoughts 
may  not  be  couched  in  quite  so  logical 
scientific  terms  as  those  of  his  brother 
professors  in  college,  but  his  conclusions 
may  be  accurate.  Scientific  research  and 
practical  farming  have  long  applied  to  the 
problem  of  increased  production  until  in 
many  lines  production  lias  overtaken  and 
passed  consumption  to  that  degree  that 
many  products  under  present  conditions 
do  not  command  a  price  which  leaves  the 
average  producer  a  living  wage.  Both 
scientific  and  practical  farmers  are  seek¬ 
ing  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  market¬ 
ing  produce  and  relieving  the  conditions 
which  obtain  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
farmers.  By  many,  co-operative  market¬ 
ing  is  being  urged  as  the  unfailing 
panacea  for  these  conditions!  Like  all 
remedies  it  has  its  natural  limitations 
and  must  be  administered  with  common 
sense  and  reason  or  the  cure  becomes 
worse  than  the  disease. 

In  the  last  analysis  all  marketing  is 
controlled  and  regulated  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  No  individual  or  co¬ 
operative  operator  in  the  marketing  of 
any  product  has  ever  succeeded  for  long 
in  opposing  that  law,  and  none  has  ever 
been  able  to  defeat  or  nullify  it.  It  al¬ 
ways  asserts  itself  sooner  or  later  in  a 
positive  unmistakable  way. 

It  is  a  blessing  to  both  producer  and 
consumer  that  this  is  so,  as  long  as 
human  nature  is  selfish  and  avaricious. 
It  is  the  operation  of  this  law  of  supply 
and  demand  which  enables  the  consumer 
to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life,  in  the 
open  market,  at  prices  which  he  can  pay. 
It  is  this  same  law  that  prevents  the  pro¬ 
ducer  from  boosting  prices  until  bis  mar¬ 
ket  is  automatically  shut  off.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  any  product  is  very  much  like  a 
stratified  pyramid.  At  the  apex  are  the 
few  consumers  who  can  and  will  have 
what  they  want  regardless  of  the  price. 
As  the  price  is  reduced  the  number  of  con¬ 
sumers  who  can  and  will  buy  at  a  given 
price  increases,  until  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  may  represent  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  who  will  purchase  the  product  at  the 
least  price.  When  the  supply  of  any 
product  falls  short  of  the  demand  at  a 
given  price  the  price  rises  because  there 
are  enough  consumers  who  can  and  will 
pay  a  higher  price  rather  than  go  with¬ 
out;  at  the  same  time  a  certain  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  consumers  who  have  been 
buying  that  product  at  that  given  price 
will  be  compelled  to  buy  in  smaller  quan¬ 
tities  or  cease  buying  altogether.  Thus 
the  advance  in  price  automatically  re¬ 
duces  the  volume  of  that  particular  prod- 
uct  which  can  be  marketed  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  price. 

The  fluctuating  price  becomes  the  flood¬ 
gate  which  opens  and  allows  the  larger 
volume  of  produce  to  flow  freely  into 
larger  consumption  channels  at  a  smaller 
price  per  unit;  and  closing  restricts  that 
flow  and  turns  it  into  channels  that  re¬ 
turn  a  higher  price  per  unit. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  a  higher 
price  means  a  restricted  market  and  a 
restricted  market  means  a  smaller  volume 
of  produce  moving  to  market.  Unless 
the  volume  of  produce  moving  into  con¬ 
suming  channels  bears  the  right  ratio  to 
total  production,  the  -restricted  market 
means  a  surplus  piling  up  on  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  hands.  And  a  surplus  piling  up 
behind  a  high  price  is  like  water  piling 
up  behind  a  dam,  bound  to  break  out  and 
carx-y  destruction  and  devastation  before 
it.  Better  that  the  flow  be  regulated  so 
that  the  piling  up  process  be  only  such  as 
safety  and  good  judgment  approve.  Here 
then  is  the  field  where  the  co-operative 
can  operate  safely,  helpfully,  and  legiti¬ 
mately.  In  harmony  with  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,  not  in  opposition  to  it. 

Put  in  another  way,  the  best,  most 
helpful  thing  the  co-operative  can  do  for 
me  as  an  individual  member  is  so  to  regu¬ 
late  and  direct  the  flow  of  my  product  to 
the  consumer  as  will  give  me  the  highest 
possible  returns  consistent  with  mai'ket 
conditions  as  regards  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  RALPH  E.  BLISS. 

New  York. 


From  a  R.  N.-Y.  Farmer 

March  15  I  was  at  the  eighty  mark.  I 
am  still  an  active  farmer.  For  12  or  13 
years  I  have  done  the  pruning  in  town 
lots,  and  the  spraying;  just  finished  one 
of  the  latter  jobs,  and  must  make  an¬ 
other  round,  besides  my  own  of  over 
100  apple  trees,  50  Montmorency  cherry 
trees,  and  some  plums.  The  trees  I  have 
planted  run  into  thousands.  I  send  a 
clipping  from  my  town  paper,  the  Millers- 
bvrfj  Sentinel : 

“Ten  weeks  ago  Mrs.  Mary  Ney,  ot 
Hai-risburg,  visited  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Schrope,  at  Hegins,  Pa.  During 
her  stay  she  told  how  rats  and  mice 
troubled  her  home  and  neighborhood.  Mrs. 
Schrope  was  the  owner  of  Tommy,  a 
five-year-old  cat  and  gave  the  animal  to 
her  mother.  Last  week  the  cat  returned 
to  the  Schrope  home,  after  traveling  75 
miles  and  crossing  five  mountains.” 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.  geo.  s.  snyder. 


Roll  P.oo  find 
Shindies* 

*  Tiles  * 
Gutters 
Downspouts  y 
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Safe 

from  FIRE 
LIGHTNING  ^ 

RUST an/*  DECAY  V  /  /// 


Lead  clad  combines  j  //  /  /  / 
the  strength  and 
lightness  of  copper¬ 
bearing  steel  with 
the  durability  of 
everlasting  lead. 

Re-roof  right  over 
the  old  roof— and 
forget  it.  No  paint¬ 
ing,  no  cracking, 
warping,  or  rusting 
— for  a  lifetime  to 
come. 


Here’s  your  choice: 

Leadclad  shingles  in  various  design— 
Leadclad  tiles  in  red,  green  or  slate 
color  (natural)— and  weighing  only  1-10 
as  much  as  clay  tile.  Leadclad  corru¬ 
gated,  V-crimp  and  roll  roofing— Lead¬ 
clad  flashings,  valleys,  gutters,  down¬ 
spouts— everything  you  need.  All  fire¬ 
proof,  frostproof,  windproof,  and,  with 
proper  ground  connection,  as  good  as 
a  thousand  lightning  rods. 


FREE 


When  you  re-roof  or  when  you  build— use 

Leadclad.  It  pays. 
The  first  cost  is  the 
last.  Get  our  prices 
and  figure  the  sav¬ 
ings  yourself. 

Write  for  booklet 
“The  Lifetime  Roof” 
describing  our  com¬ 
plete  line  in  detail. 
Free. 

LEADCLAD 
WIRE  COMPANY 

Dept.  2-F 

Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


We  Want 
You 

To  sell  and 
install  the 

Shinn-Flat 

System 

of 

Lightning  Rods 

Farmer  Agents  do 
fine — a  good  profit 
—wonderful  work. 
Writetodayfor 
full  particulars. 

W.  C.  SHINN 
MFG.  CO. 

2024  No.  Racine  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 


FACTORY  PRICES 


QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID.FRE1GHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

V  JT  W  Man’s  Com  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 

§ ^  §  §  »•  §  Only  $25,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 

jVI  V/I  A  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
vester.  Process  Mfg.  Co.,  Salina.  Kana- 


growers  and 'shippers  please  get  tn 

Ll/flt  II  .  touch  with  us.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
"  w  v  Wool  Speciali»t8,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

1  (IIJ  to  pnUCDC  Heavy  Waterproof,  9  ft.  x  10  ft.,  *8. 
flnlflO  UUItfiO  Hay  Caps,  98c.  Samples  submitted. 
_ _ _  n _ j _ _  u  v  r. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’d  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Seeding  Fall  Pasture  on 
Stubble 

One  year  ago  the  oats  were  removed 
from  the  held  just  as  the  grain  was  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  “milk”  to  the  “dough”  stage 
of  growth,  f)y  cutting  them  with  a  mower, 
raking  and  shocking  them,  then  in  a  few 
days  stacking  or  housing  them  for  Winter 
feeding.  They  formed  fine  roughage,  cut 
at  this  stage,  the  tender,  succulent  blades 
clinging  to  the  stalks  much  better  than 
when  the  oats  are  left  standing  until 
thoroughly  ripe.  The  stems,  too,  were 
more  juicy  and  palatable  than  the  dry, 
tough,  tasteless  stalks  of  oats  cut  later  on 
when  dead  ripe.  There  was  just  about 
the  proper  amount  of  grain  in  this  oat 
hay  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  one  to 
feed  any  other  grain  in  connection  with 
this  roughage.  This  product  was  fed  to 
all  kinds  and  ages  of  stock,  and  was  found 
to  be  highly  satisfactory  ii^  every  instance. 
With  proper  care  used  in  feeding,  there 
is  absolutely  no  waste  in  feeding  this  oat 
hay  roughage,  as  the  stock  consume  all 
at  every  feed,  and  relish  it. 

Just  as  soon  as  posible  after  the  oats 
were  removed  from  the  field,  the  disk- 
harrow  was  put  on  the  land  and  it  was 
lap-disked  (the  same  as  double-disking, 
only  better).  It  was  also  cross-disked  thor¬ 
oughly,  then  thoroughly  dragged  or  har¬ 
rowed  both  ways.  On  this  surface  was 
seeded  two  parts  cane,  two  parts  millet, 
and  one  part  ordinary  field  corn,  broad¬ 
cast,  using  two  gallons  of  corn  per  acre. 
A  thorough  cultivation  of  the  land  with  a 
spike-tooth  harrow  was  used  to  cover  the 
seed. 

This  mixture  soon  came  up  and  made  a 
rapid  growth,  reaching  a  height  sufficient 
for  mowing  and  turning  into  first-class 
hay,  but  stock  were  turned  on  it  instead 
for  late  Fall  and  early  Winter  grazing. 
When  the  first  killing  frost  came,  some 
of  the  rank  growth  fell  down  and  some¬ 
what  protected  that  underneath,  and  the 
stock  had  fine  grazing  up  to  midwinter ; 
neither  was  it  necessary  to  feed  them  any¬ 
thing  else  in  connection  with  this  pas¬ 
turage  grazing,  and  all  cattle,  sheep  and 
horses  kept  in  excellent  condition. 

Most  anyone  can  do  the  same  in  the 
Middle,  Eastern  and  Southern  States. 
The  above  crop  of  oats  was  rather  late, 
and  the  land  was  not  got  ready  and  seed¬ 
ed  to  the  grass  mixture  until  the  last  day 
of  June;  though  it  turned  out  to  be 
amply  early.  A  good  bit  of  the  above 
work  is  now  being  done  and  helps  con¬ 
siderably  with  the  feed  bill  where  one 
raises  stock  for  marketing.  w.  h.  h. 


Keep  Lambs  ^Growing 

Summer  lamb  feeding,  recently  consid¬ 
ered  impracticable  is  today  a  definite  es¬ 
tablished  custom,  but  is  a  sphere  for  the 
specialist  and,  unlike  Winter  finishing,  is 
ill-adapted  to  farm  conditions.  Lamb 
feeding  can  be  made  as  profitable  in  Sum¬ 
mer  as  well  as  in  any  other  season.  No 
matter  how  much  milk  they  get  from  the 
mother  ewe,  and  hotv  good  the  pasture 
may  be,  I  find  it  is  advisable  to  give  them 
a  grain  ration  daily,  composed  of  corn 
and  oats,  equal  parts. 

I  find  that  lambs  must  be  kept  fat  and 
growing  from  the  time  they  are  dropped 
if  they  are  to  be  profitable.  Lambs  born 
of  healthy,  thrifty  ewes  which  have  been 
selected  for  their  milking  capacity,  as 
well  as  individual  excellence,  are  the  kind 
from  which  we  can  count  on  a  definite 
and  satisfactory  profit.  There  is  no  sin¬ 
gle  factor  so  essential  in  producing  a 
first-class  lamb  as  is  the  mother’s  milk, 
yet,  grain  must  be  supplied  in  some 
form  daily  in  Summer  as  well  as  in  Fall 
and  Winter  for  best  results.  I  prefer 
Spring  and  early  Summer  lambs  to  any 
other. 

Again,  healthy,  thrifty  lambs  are  far 
more  disease  resistant,  and  their  gains  are 
made  much  more  economically.  They  are 
ready  to  market  at  an  earlier  age,  there¬ 
by  reducing  the  drain  on  the  mother  ewe. 
This  enables  the  owner  to  carry  his  breed¬ 
ing  ewes  through  in  better  condition  and 
build  them  up  for  the  next  season’s  breed¬ 
ing.  So  you  can  see  there  is  an  added 
advantage  in  that  those  ewes  which  are  to 
be  sold  or  culled  may  be  put  in  good  con¬ 
dition  more  quickly  for  market  and  the 
result  will  be  a  better  and  more  profitable 
price,  as  there  is  less  expense  in  getting 
them  in  prime  order. 

Bear  in  mind,  there  is  no  profit  in  a 
thin  ewTe  or  lamb.  w.  h.  h. 

Fertilizers  and  What 
They  Do 

Nitrogen  increases  growth  of  leaf  and 
stem,  gives  the  plant  a  dark  green  color 
and  delays  maturity.  The  nitrogen  in 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  readily  available.  Dried  blood  is  slow, 
and  the  nitrogen  in  tankage  and  fish  are 
much  slower  in  action  than  dried  blood. 

Phosphoric  acid  hastens  maturity, 
makes  grain  plump  and  full,  also  in¬ 
creases  amount  of  grain.  In  acid  phos¬ 
phate  the  phosphoric  acid  is  readily  avail¬ 
able.  Bonemeal  is  slower  to  become  avail¬ 
able,  and  raw  rock  phosphate  is  very  slow 
to  become  available. 

Potash  strengthens  the  stem.  Muriate 
of  potash  and  sulphate  of  potash  are 
readily  available.  Plants  that  make  large 
leaf  growth  require  plenty  of  nitrogen,  as 
kale  and  spinach.  Plants  where  the 
grain  or  seed  are  used  require  plenty  of 
phosphoric  acid,  as  corn,  tomatoes  and 
beans.  Plants  where  the  roots  are  used 
require  plenty  of  potash,  as  potatoes,  car¬ 
rots  and  onions.  b.  c. 


FARMS 


ALL  KINDS 

CATALOG  AND  LIST  FREE. 

EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO. 

Real  Estate  J>ept.  Cambridge,  Maryland 

FOR  SALE  AT  O  ADIMC  on  Stone|road.  One 
A  I1ARGAIN —  ^  *  c\XvlVI.^  112  acres  and  one 
12  acre,  chicken  and  truck.  Good  buildings.  Good  soil. 
127  acres  on  tidewater.  GILLI8  RAYNE,  Berlin,  Md. 


Situations  Wanted 


ELDERLY  man,  good  plain  cook,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  to  cook  for  farm  help;  $75  per  month; 
maintenance  and  laundry;  good  references;  all 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4125, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


flEL-MAR-VA  EASTERN  SHORE  MD.  FARMS  FOR  SALE 
u  Free  Catalog.  C.  E.  TURNER,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


l/WAftTllill  USED,  D  Af  C 

If  rill  1  LU  BltAN  AND  MIDDLING  DAu3 
Write  for  our  new  attractive  Price  List.  Wre  pay 
freight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  hags.  Reference,  Com¬ 
munity  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BLEICIIFELD  BAG 
«L  BURLAP  CO.,  15  Peckham  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 

O  WASCO  BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  HELP  ^“‘and’Cms6 

Married  and  single.  Written  references  required.  Call  if 
possible.  THE  FARMERS'  BUREAU  (AGWCY)  71  West  4Sth  S1..R.  T.  C. 


HELP  FURNISHEO  FREE  TO  EMPLOYERS — Herdsmen.  Poultrymen,  Milk¬ 
ers,  Teamsters.  Gardners,  Chauffeurs,  Couples,  Private.  Cemmercial 
Estates,  Etc.  LANGER'S  (Agency)  421  6th  Avenue,  New  Yerk  City 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  retch  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feebleminded;  salary 
?50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  bv  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y’. 


GARDENER  wanted — Experienced  gardener  with 
chauffeur’s  license  for  Westchester  estate; 
able  to  take  care  poultry  and  cows;  do  not  re¬ 
ply  without  giving  full  information  as  to  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  nationality  and  family;  house 
with  usual  privileges  furnished:  no  beginner  or 
handy  man  wanted.  ADVERTISER  4121,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple;  woman  cook,  general  house¬ 
work,  no  laundry;  man  for  houseman  and  gar¬ 
dening.  modern  farm  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER 
4133,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  to  work  on  chicken 
farm  on  50-50  basis.  ADVERTISER  4146,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  as  partner  on  established  chick¬ 
en  farm;  small  capital  required.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4147,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  take  care  of  8-acre  estate 
in  Rockland  County.  ADVERTISER  4163,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  superintendent  familiar  with 
field  and  garden  crops  and  who  can  manage 
a  herd  of  purebred  Guernsey  cattle.  Apply  to 
WYEBROOK  FARM,  Loudonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — First-class  married  farmer,  ample 
modern  home  accommodations;  high-class  grade 
A  Guernsey  dairy  farm;  have  milking  machines 
and  separator,  electricity,  running  water,  good 
equipment;  ten  men  employed  and  room  for  two 
or  three  more  at  present;  please  write  fully. 
ADN  ERTISER  4167,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  dairyman,  general  farmer; 

$60  and  board  year  round:  no  cigarettes.  DR. 
H.  E.  MARTIN,  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  poultry  man  with  general  farming 
knowledge;  (married,  no  children);  best  ref¬ 
erence  required.  ADVERTISER  4170,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer,  dairyman  about  June  15; 

(married,  no  large  family);  private  estate; 
take  care  of  poultry,  2  cows  and  vegetable  gar¬ 
den;  experience  and  best  references  required; 
state  wages  and  nationality;  write  to  ARTHUR 
ILLSCIIE,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  married  man  on  dairy  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.; 
year  around  job.  house  and  usual  privileges; 
give  full  particulars  in  first  letter  and  number 
in  family.  ADVERTISER  4177,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  American  with  ambition,  who 
likes  chickens,  cows  and  general  farming,  on 
growing  poultry  farm;  no  cigarettes;  state  par¬ 
ticulars,  wages  desired  and  reference.  JOHN 
RONNER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  care  for  poultry  and 
do  light  work  on  large  farm;  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  business;  $40  per  month  with 
board  and  room;  chance  for  advancement.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4178,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  single  man  as  helper  in  50- 
cow  dairy;  milking  machines  used;  must  be 
clean,  neat  and  patient  with  animals;  hours,  4 
A.  M.  to  10:30  A.  M.  and  1:30  P.  M.  to  5:30 
P.  M. ;  wages  paid,  $65  per  month,  room  and 
board :  reference  required.  Write  IIOMER  F. 
de  GROOT,  Water  Mill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper,  middle-aged, 
intelligent,  home-loving,  plain  cook;  to  keep 
house  for  professional  woman  and  her  3%-year- 
old  son  (goes  to  kindergarten)  ;  our  tastes  are 
simple;  we  want  someone  to  mother  us;  only 
those  who  wish  a  real  home  and  a  free  hand  in 
its  management  need  apply;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  including  salary  in  first  letter.  S.  R.  K., 
1078  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FARM  manager  on  300-acre  farm  in  Central  New 
York;  good  living  conditions,  good  equipment; 
registered  cattle:  position  open  coming  Fall  or 
Winter.  ADVERTISER  4185,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  operate  poultry  farm 
and  raise  major  part  of  chicken  feed  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  County,  N.  Y’.;  no  children  preferred; 
wife  to  have  charge  of  house,  cook  for  owners 
when  present;  wages  dependent  on  ability  of 
farmer  with  one  assistant  to  operate  poultry  ef¬ 
ficiently  and  raise  feed  successfully:  at  present 
400  laying  hens,  1.000  young  pullets  and  cock- 
erals;  customary  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4186,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  team  driver  on  farm:  good 
house  and  privileges;  no  cows.  ADVERTISER 
41S4,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


GARDENER  and  handy  man,  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence  greenhouse,  sash,  lawn,  alpine  gardens, 
vegetables,  flowers,  courts,  sprays,  etc. ;  A-l 
references;  now  available;  single;  moderate  sal¬ 
ary.  ADVERTISER  4144,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


POULTRY’MAN,  high-class,  long  experience, 
skilled  in  mass  production  of  eggs,  baby 
chicks,  broilers,  capons,  highest  quality;  expert 
in  poultry  diseases,  sanitary  conditions,  build¬ 
ing,  equiping,  stocking  plant  to  make  and  save 
money;  I  am  practical,  industrious,  single, 
American,  passed  middle  age;  in  the  market  for 
position  carrying  good  salary  or  profit-sharing, 
private  or  commercial  plant;  I  invite  business 
letters  from  business  men  or  women.  H.  J. 
BORTHMAN,  South  Portland,  Maine. 


POSITION  wanted  by  American  young  man  on 
private  estate:  experienced,  good  milker. 
SAMUEL  DICKENS,  Gen.  Del.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


FARMER  who  has  opening,  soon  or  later,  for 
ambitious  young  German  to  work  himself  up; 
thoroughly  practical  and  scientific;  trained  in 
farm  management,  2  years  here;  at  present  in 
position  on  private  estate;  New  Jersey.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4161,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


16-Y’EAR-OLD  boy  wants  position  on  farm  in 
New  York  State;  near  Poughkeepsie  pre¬ 
ferred;  some  farm  experience;  pleasant  home 
and  fair  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  4162, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  Protestant,  American,  Swiss,  with  a 
boy,  desires  position  on  a  gentleman’s  estate  or 
small  dairy  farm:  sober,  honest  and  reliable; 
good  references.  GOTTFRIED  RIESEN,  Box  24, 
Marathon,  N.  Y. 


Y'OUNG  man,  30,  anxious  to  learn  poultry  farm¬ 
ing,  large  scale;  willing  worker.  SCHMADE- 
KE,  1997  Grand  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  Y’ork  City. 


BOY.  15,  wishes  job  poultry  farm,  Summer; 

Christian  surroundings  essential;  state  induce¬ 
ments  to  ADVERTISER  4165,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager  with  life  experience  in  crops, 
stock  raising  and  poultry;  ready  June  15; 
American,  age  48,  married,  one  child;  best  of 
references  and  best  of  reason  for  change.  BOX 
240,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  man,  small  family,  wants  year  round 
job  on  dairy  or  poultry  farm;  best  references. 
FRANK  YOUNG,  R.  D.  3,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent,  all  branches, 
single,  good  parentage,  best  personal  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4172,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE,  life  experience,  wants  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  gentleman’s  private  estate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4166,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


COLLEGE  student  desires  Summer  position,  es¬ 
tate,  hotel,  other  outside  work  considered, 
chauffeur;  some  farm  experience.  J.  YIARTIN, 
120  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  life  experience,  single,  32.  desires 
management  small  herd  and  farm;  fair  sal¬ 
ary  and  share  basis.  ADVERTISER  4171,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer,  gardener,  poultryman,  small 
dairy;  two  children;  state  salary  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  4168,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  girl,  14  years,  wishes  position  as  moth¬ 
er’s  helper:  good  home.  ADVERTISER  4182, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPANION  nurse,  trained,  capable,  Protestant, 
disengaged  June,  desires  light  case;  able 
travel,  drive  car.  massage,  coloric  irrigations; 
write  fully.  BAKER,  Box  792,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man,  German,  handy  with  tools, 
no  farm  experience,  wants  position  on  farm; 
Maryland  or  Pennsylvania;  good  home  preferred 
to  wages.  FR.  BECK,  985  Second  Ave.,  care 
R.  Moore,  New  Y'ork. 


YOUNG  lady  desires  position  as  companion  and 
helper  to  elderly  lady  or  invalid;  country  pre¬ 
ferred:  can  drive  a  car.  ADVERTISER  4175, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  married,  boy  12,  desires  work; 

caretaker,  gardener’s  helper,  farm  work;  ref¬ 
erence.  E.  D.,  29  Eldredge  St.,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 


AGRICULTURAL  school  graduate  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate,  orchard  or  landscape 
work.  R.  HOLDEN,  Abington,  Mass. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  estate  caretaker,  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  its  branches;  reliable  and 
faithful;  married,  one  child;  highest  references. 
J.,  Box  77,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  experienced,  practical,  gardening, 
caretaker;  like  Orange  County,  N.  Y.;  Ger¬ 
man,  Protestant,  no  children;  trustworthy;  best 
results  cows,  chickens,  vegetables,  mushrooms, 
fruits,  trees;  handy  with  tools;  willing;  up-keep 
of  estate:  steady  position.  ADVERTISER  4181, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOtTNG  man,  30,  single,  wants  job  on  farm  or 
estate;  handy,  dry-hand  milker.  ADVERTISER 
4183,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  without  children  want  steady  position 
on  poultry  farm;  have  furniture;  moderate 
pay.  ADVERTISER  4187,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  development  lot;  electricity, 
telephone,  main  highway,  Erie  Railroad,  large 
lake  available;  50  miles  from  New  Y'ork;  price 
reasonable  to  quick  buyer.  BOX  46,  Chester, 
N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — -Part  of  house,  small  poultry  plant; 

Protestant;  in  exchange  for  care  of  place, 
lawns,  garden,  etc.  BOX  42,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  money-making  100-acre  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  poultry  farm;  1,800  Leg¬ 
horn  breeders;  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  4136, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  SO  acres,  13  acres  fruit,  crop 
this  year;  excellent  bouse,  fireplace,  some 
hardwood  floors;  four  miles  from  village;  $2,000 
cash,  balance  of  $3,500  on  long  term  mortgage, 
for  quick  sale.  JOHN  O.  YEOMANS,  West 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  Jersey  grocery;  chicken  and  fruit  farm; 

gas  station ;  6-room  house,  other  building,  good 
condition;  cash  $3,000.  balance  mortgage;  for 
particulars,  SKOK,  8  W.  Clifford  Place,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 5-acre  poultry  farm  on  Long  Is¬ 
land,  fully  equipped  with  stock.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4126,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Sickness  compels  me  to  sell  140- 
acre  farm  and  tea  room,  doing  profiitable  busi¬ 
ness;  beautiful  southern  colonial  house,  16 
rooms;  small  amount  of  cash  will  hold  it.  AD- 
Y  ERTISER  4141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


* 'OR  RENT — High-class  tea  room  near  Danbury, 
Conn.;  plenty  business,  beautiful  place;  act 
quickly.  ADVERTISER  4101,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


i  anuij  Mil  iwo-room  DUngalOW  .yam 
T,r?™pins  porch  on  farm;  four  months  $100. 
BEESMER,  R.  D.  2,  Box  56,  Kingston,  N.  Y’. 


FOR  SALE — In  Columbia  County  beautiful  colo¬ 
nial  home,  suitable  for  Summer  or  year 
around;  also  make  a  fine  private  sanitarium; 
price  $o0,000;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  4164 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


house,  all  improvements,  electric 
lights,  bath,  two  toilets,  running  water  ga¬ 
rage,  chicken  houses;  over  12  acres  of  land;  in 
Bergen  County,  N.  J.;  price  $18,000.  RODMAN 
Allendale,  N.  J.  Phone,  Park  Ridge  132-M. 


price  $5,500;  term,  one-third  cash 
BAZAAR,  Salisbury,  Md. 


SALISBURY 


irurn  ci  late 


road,  Carlisle,  N.  Y.;  well  watered,  produc- 

olW  pnteno«  _lp?’000  feet  of  timber;  $1,500 
cash.  P .  CROSBY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


TEA  ROOM, 
BENNETT 
N.  Y. 


fully  equipped, 
DE  BEIXEDON, 


$600  for  season. 
Southold,  L.  I., 


GOSHEN— Farm,  217  acres;  2y2  miles  Goshen, 

creamery  half  mile;  stream  water;  barn’  50 
nnwwx-r  buildings  and  12-room  house. 
CHAS.  GREEN,  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y.  39  F-6 
Goshen. 


SOUTH  JERSEY  poultry  farm  for  sale;  aeeom- 
modates  1,200  layers;  water,  lights,  good 
brooder-house,  incubator,  all  equipment  and  all 
m  good  shape;  not  an  old  place;  also  fruit  and 
vegetables  to  sell;  house  has  six  rooms  and  all 
modern  conveniences;  near  town  in  heart  of  poul¬ 
try  center.  ADVERTISER  4169,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FLORIST  —  Wonderful  opportunity  for  green¬ 
house,  nursery,  etc.,  especially  carnation  and 
rose  raising;  14  acres  fine  level  soil;  house,  barn, 
large  fruit  trees;  price  reasonable;  immediate 
possession.  WILLIAM  FOTH,  Owner,  Sayville, 

l.  i.,  n.  y. 


GENTLEMAN’S  country  home  and  productive 
85-acre  farm;  beautiful  dwelling  with  artistic 
setting;  electricity,  furnace,  sun  parlor;  lar^e 
velvety  lawns;  ten  kinds  of  shade  trees,  pic¬ 
turesque  view;  mammoth  barns,  beautiful  mea¬ 
dows,  bordered  by  trout  stream;  fine  timber  lot; 
large  flock  of  hens,  also  cows  and  equipment 
will  be  included  if  desired.  JOHN  SCOTT 
Owner,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Buy  farm  stocked  on  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  or  work  on  shares.  BOX  45,  West  Camp, 
N.  Y. 


7  ROOMS,  bath,  all  conveniences;  large  garage, 
new;  acre  or  more  land;  suitable  retired  man’. 
DESNOS,  R.  D.  1,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


EIGHTY-ACRE  farm,  one-half  mile  from  city 
of  Oneonta;  10-room  house,  wonderful  lawn 
and  shade  trees;  new  basement  barn,  new  three- 
stall  garage,  henhouse,  milk  house;  running  wa¬ 
ter  to  buildings;  this  is  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  anyone  wishing  to  educate  their  chil¬ 
dren  at  high  school,  normal  or  college;  death 
forces  sale;  priced  accordingly;  price  $9,500 
cash  $2,000.  LOCK  BOX  59,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


HUDSON  Valley,  200  acres,  near  Albany;  build¬ 
ings,  fruit,  timber;  consider  small  property 
clear  or  first  mortgage  as  first  payment.  OWN¬ 
ER,  Box  No.  13,  New  Baltimore,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  lease  a  6  to  7-room  house  two 
years;  improvements,  electricity  and  water;  3 
to  5  acres,  within  village,  fruited,  shade;  within 
75  miles  of  New  Y'ork:  consider  only  first-class 
property.  ADVERTISER  4180,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


STORE,  modern,  with  apartments  above;  large 
basement,  large  yard,  centrally  located  on  a 
main  street  opposite  a  theater;  good  location  for 
any  business;  for  sale  or  lease  at  a  bargain; 
reasonable  terms;  immediate  possession;  see 
owner.  WILLIAM  FOTH,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  by  owner,  ideal  location  for  store, 
filling  station  and  poultry  farm,  in  South;  Ala¬ 
bama.  W.  I.  EDWARDS,  Marion  Junction,  Ala. 


WANTED  to  rent,  purchase  option,  house,  six 
rooms,  improvements,  with  some  land,  in  Jer¬ 
sey,  commuting  distance  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4179,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Country  place  suitable  for  poultry 
or  florist  business  or  boarding-house;  large  13- 
room  house,  poultry  houses  and  other  buildings; 
50  miles  to  New  York;  5  minutes’  ride  to  New¬ 
burgh;  near  State  road;  4y2  acres  land. 
ADVERTISER  4176,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  wanted  in  Southern  New  Jersey  or  East¬ 
ern  Shore  of  Maryland  or  Delaware;  require 
50  acres  under  cultivation;  land  must  be  suit¬ 
able  for  apple  orchard;  send  full  particulars, 
price,  terms,  etc.,  to  P.  O.  BOX  391,  Park 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


~1 


Si.x  Pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 

.  J  i 


FINE  extracted  honey,  10-lb.  pail,  within  third 

wumv  0^’  $2  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.  • 

$5.40,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails, 
$2  postpaid:  purity  and  satisfaction 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y’. 


buckwheat, 

granulated, 

guaranteed. 


useu  1U  uajs,  no  reasonable  offer  refuse 
FI.  J;  BROWN,  R.  D.  2,  South  New  Berli 


fUGLuuioiv  »««ia  an  mi  ut;  lire  arms,  cash  nr 
fieldldN.  jCOLLECTOR>  23  Osborne  St.,  Bloom- 

FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2  Gallon 
LOREN  WESTCOTT,  Erieville,  N.  Y. 

EXTRACTED  honey,  light  blend,  granulated  5 
lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  postpaid  to  third  zone 
FRED  SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N  Y 

people  to  board  on  farm.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  4173,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARD  wanted  by  single  man  on  farm,  Sum- 
mer;  please  state  full  details.  ADVERTISER 
41 1 4,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 

WANTED — Early  historical  books  of  Pennsyl- 

T  books  pertaining  to  Indians.  DR. 

J.  M.  GELWIX,  Cbambersburg,  Pa. 


Modem  Gasoline  Power 

built  into  the  famous 

MAYTAG  / 


# 

YOU,  too,  can  have  the  washer  that  changes  washday  to  washhour, 
the  washer  that  washes  everything  clean  without  hand-rubbing, 
that  washes  by  water  action  alone — the  washer  that  won  world 
leadership  in  600  days.  Choose  your  power — an  electric  motor  or  the 
Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor.  Either  way  you  are  assured  of  the  same 
wonder-washing  Maytag. 

You  are  entitled  to  this  time  and  labor-saving  Maytag.  It  is  just 
as  much  an  economy  as  the  farm  engine  or  tractor,  the  feed  grinder  or 
thresher.  The  time  saved  can  be  spent  with  your  children,  with  your 
garden  or  your  chicks — in  earning  extra  money. 

The  Maytag  dealer  will  divide  the  payments  to  suit  your  convenience, 
and  then  your  washday  problem  will  be  solved  for  a  lifetime.  The  Maytag 
is  practically  all  metal.  The  precision-cut  steel  gears  give  it  astonishing 
smoothness,  remarkable  absence  of  vibration.  The  neat,  compact  design 
and  durable  lacquer  finish  give  it  a  pleasing  appearance. 


As  Compact  As  An  Electric  Motor 


Four  bolts  fasten  the  Gasoline  Multi- 
Motor  to  the  Maytag — the  same  four 
bolts  that  hold  the  electric  motor  to  the 
Maytag,  and  the  Multi-Motor  gives  the 
same,  sure,  steady  flow  of  power.  All 
working  parts  are  rugged  and  there  are 
remarkably  few  of  them.  This  unusually 
fine,  modern  engine  represents  15  years 


development.  There  are  no  belts  to  line 
up,  the  carburetor  has  but  one  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  is  flood  proof.  High-grade 
bronze  bearings  are  used  throughout; 
starter  and  engine  are  combined  in  one 
unit.  It  is  built  for  a  woman  to  operate 
— as  simple  and  dependable  as  an  elec¬ 
tric  motor. 


For  homes  with  electric¬ 
ity,  the  Maytag  is  avail¬ 
able  with  electric  motor, 


Free  Trial  Washing 

The  Maytag  must  sell  itself  to  you  be¬ 
fore  you  invest  a  penny.  Write  or  telephone 
the  Maytag  dealer  near  you.  He  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  loan  you  a  Maytag  without  cost 
or  obligation.  Do  your  next  washing  with 
a  Maytag. 

If  it  doesn’t  sell 
^itself,  don’t  keep  it 


The  Cast- Aluminum  Tub 

Thirty-six  pounds  of  pure  aluminum  are  used  in  the 
Maytag  tub.  Expensive  yes,  but  not  costly  when  built 
in  Maytag’s  own  foundry  with  a  capacity  of  2,000  a 
day.  The  Maytag  tub  is  roomy,  all  washing  space. 

It  keeps  the  water  hot  for  an  entire  washing,  then 
empties  and  cleans  it¬ 
self.  It  will  not  rust, 
warp,  dent,  chip  nor 
corrode. 

The  Soft- 
Roller  Water 
Remover 

This  is  the  latest, 
safest,  and  most  thor¬ 
ough  method  of  removing  the  soap  and  water  from  the 
clothes,  and  it  is  exclusively  owned  and  controlled  by 
Maytag.  The  large  soft-rolls  hug  every  fold,  lump  and  seam, 
removing  both  soap  and  water  evenly  from  all  parts  of 
the  garment  without  pressing  in  hard-to-iron  wrinkles. 
Buttons  go  through  unharmed.  Practically  every  opera¬ 
tion  is  automatic.  The  tension  adjusts  itself,  for  a  thin 
handkerchief  or  a  bulky  blanket,  the  drainboard  reverses 
itself  and  of  equal  importance  is  the  new  Safety  Feed. 


Deferred 
Payments  You9 ll 
Never  Miss 


Maytag  Radio  Programs 

WHT,  Chicago. 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur., 
Fri., Sat., 9:00  P.M. 
WCCO,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Fri.,  8:30  P.M. 
WHO,  Des  Moines, 
Sun.,  7:15  P.  M. 
KDKA,  Pittsburgh, 
Tues.  and  Wed.,  10:00  P.M. 
WBAP,  Fort  Worth,  Mon., 
8:30  P.M.  KEX,  Portland.  Ore., 
Tues.  and  Sat.,  8:30  P.  M. 
WBZ,  Boston,  Fri.,  7 :00  P.  M. 
Hours  designated  are  standard 
time  at  the  stations  named 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton ,  Iowa 

Founded  1894 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  85 1  NORTH  BROAD  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


F-6-28 


The  Maytag  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
Hob  Point  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 


Maytag  Company 'of  Australia — Sidney — Melbourne 
John  Chambers  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wellington,  N.  Z. 


Jtluminum  Ukrth&i 


'>v 


Well  Arranged  Porch  Flower  Boxes 
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Iris  and  Peony  — Interesting,  Ornamentals 


G !  And  all  our  valleys  turning 
into  green,  and  Iris  greeting  us 
with  rainbow  sheen. 

In  our  town  everyone  “trades” 
Iris  roots.  The  text  of  our  friend¬ 
ship  gardens  might  he :  “There  is 
that  seattereth  and  yet  inereaseth.” 

Our  first  roots  were  given  us  by  a  neighbor  who 
telephoned  that  she  has  a  wagonload  to  give  away. 
It  does  increase  wonderfully.  We  planted  the  two 
bushels  of  tubers,  which  we  carried  home,  in  a  long- 
border  edging  the  combined  flower  and  vegetable 
garden  just  a  few  feet  south  of  the  house.  There  are 
perhaps  IS  varieties  planted  together  with  bewilder- 
ingly  beautiful  effect.  A  preponderance  of  the  light 
straw  color  seems  to  harmonize  the  whole. 

Iris  may  be  transplanted  in  the  early  Spring,  but  it 
will  probably  not  bloom  that  season ;  it  may  be 
moved  while  in  flower,  if  it  is  important  to  get  a  cer- 
tain  color  in  the  right  spot,  but  the 
proper  time  is  in  its  dormant  season 
from  August  on.  Bonemeal  is  a  good 
fertilizer,  water  is  necessary  and  weed¬ 
ing.  We  made  a  mistake  of  letting  the 
grass  get  into  our  clumps.  I  believe  we 
must  have  planted  some  stray  fibers  of 
quack.  By  the  third  year  it  had  gotten 
so  ahead  of  us  that  we  had  to  dig  up  a 
good  part  of  the  border,  turn  the 
clumps  upside  down,  and  weed  them 
from  the  bottom.  Indeed  a  good  many 
were  pulled  all  to  pieces  before  the 
wretched  grass-  could  be  removed.  It 
was  dreadfully  hard  work,  not,  how¬ 
ever,  hurting  the  Iris  any,  as  this 
plant  will  stand  much  rough  handling. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  a 
clump  to  grow  too  large,  as  it  will 
then  gradually  die  out  in  the  center, 
and  stop  blossoming. 

The  Iris  grows  in  nearly  all  the 
northern  countries  of  the  world.  We 
have  varieties  brought  to  America 
from  England,  Holland,  Germany, 

Spain  and  Japan.  We  have  our  own 
native  blue  flag  and  a  cute  little  dwarf 
kind,  purple,  from  the  Pennsylvania 
mountains.  It  is  the  “poor  man’s  or¬ 
chid”  as  well  as  the  royal  lily  of 
France.  So  greatly  has  this  plant  in¬ 
creased  in  favor  that  many  people  are 
working  to  create  new  varieties.  There 
are  now  several  hundred  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  This  hybridizing  can  be  easily 
done  in  the  home  garden.  Our  neigh¬ 
bor  who  has  over  20  kinds  planted  to¬ 
gether  saved  the  scattering  seed  three 
years  ago.  Last  Spring  from  these  lit¬ 
tle  seedlings  she  had  five  beautiful  new 
color  combinations.  For  while  the  col¬ 
ors  are  constant  in  root  divisions,  they 
may  mix  in  the  seed. 

Next  are  the  peonies.  Three  years 
ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  sent  us  the  following 
list  of  a  dozen  standard  sorts:  Ava¬ 
lanche,  white,  fragrant,  late;  Albert 
Crousse,  very  large  blush  white,  popu¬ 
lar  for  cutting ;  Baroness  Schroeder,  blush  white, 
very  fine ;  Dorchester,  very  late,  pale  pink ;  Duchess 
de  Nemours,  extra  early,  sulphur  white ;  Edulis 
Superba,  clear  silvery  pink ;  Felix  Crousse,  bright 
red ;  Festiva  Maxima,  the  most  popular  white,  early; 
Madame  Elie  Galle,  shell  pink ;  Monsieur  Jules  Elie, 
very  large,  pale  silvery  rose  tinged  with  lilac ; 
Madame  Calot,  delicate  pink ;  Descartes,  deep  red. 
The  catalogs  are  now  mentioning  special  varieties 
for  landscape  effects,  ones  which  are  tall  with  suf¬ 
ficiently  stiff  stems  to  hold  the  blossoms  upright. 
There  is  also  an  increasing  interest  in  the  single 
Japanese  varieties. 

There  are  many  stories  about  this  hardy  flower  of 
the  North.  Its  origin  is  in  the  dim  past,  when  the 
gods  of  the  Greeks  ruled  the  world.  During  the  Tro¬ 
jan  War  the  god,  Pluto,  was  shot  in  the  shoulder  by 
a  swift  shaft  winged  by  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jupiter. 
Pluto  ran  for  help  to  Olympus,  even  to  Jupiter  him¬ 
self,  the  father  of  the  youth  who  had  wounded  him. 
It  was  a  sore  hurt  requiring  a  consultation.  Paeon, 
the  physician  to  the  gods,  w-as  called ;  Apollo,  the  god 
of  healing ;  Jupiter  and  Leto,  Apollo’s  parents.  It 
was  decided  that  Leto  should  place  in  the  hands  of 
Doctor  Paeon  there  on  Mount  Olympus  a  healing 


herb,  with  which  the  injured  shoulder  of  Pluto 
could  be  cured.  This  herb  w-as  the  first  peony  and 
by  its  use  Pluto  was  restored  to  health. 

However,  in  summoning  the  best  minds  to  the  con¬ 
sultation  a  grave  omission  had  been  made.  They 
had  neglected  to  invite  Aesculapius,  the  great  god  of 
medicine.  This  was  a  serious  breach  of  professional 
etiquette.  So  jealous  did  this  make  Aesculapius  that 
he  plotted  to  murder  Paeon,  who  but  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  had  been  his  own  beloved  pupil.  Fortunately 
Pluto  heard  of  this  murderous  plan.  He,  also,  had 
power,  not  enough  to  entirely  save  his  benefactor, 
but  sufficient  to  mitigate  the  sentence,  as  it  were.  To 
save  Doctor  Paeon  from  the  death  of  mortals  Pluto 
changed  the  physician  into  the  living  plant  which 
had  effected  the  cure,  and  gave  the  plant  the  doctor's 
name,  the  Paeonia.  This  name  has  endured  even 
until  now,  and  the  species  of  peony  native  to  South¬ 
ern  Europe  is  held  in  high  regard  as  a  healing  herb. 


The  Yearly  Joy  of  Blossom  Time.  Fig.  352 

In  China  where  the  peony  has  been  cultivated  from 
the  earliest  times,  it  is  regarded  as  the  rich  man’s 
flower.  In  the  eighth  century  it  was  introduced  from 
China  into  Japan.  The  Japanese  regarded  it  as  the 
king  of  flowers,  associating  it:  in  decoration  with  the 
lion  and  the  peacock.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
after  hundreds  of  years  of  hybridizing  by  the 
Chinese,  a  species  from  China  was  taken  to  Europe. 
In  the  following  century  a  European  variety  was  car¬ 
ried  to  China.  In  the  nineteenth  century  a  number 
of  the  best  Chinese  peonies  were  shipped  into 
France  and  England,  and  at  this  time  begins  the 
modern  history  of  the  flower. 

Nearly  every  cold  country  has  a  native  variety  of 
this  plant.  In  California  there  is  one  which  is  from 
12  to  18  inches  tall  wTith  leaves  resembling  the 
columbine ;  a  primrose  yellow  in  Persia,  a  deep  rose 
on  the  island  of  Corsica.  A  graceful  specimen  from 
the  Caucasus  was  brought  from  England  to  France 
in  1S10  for  the  Empress  Josephine. 

The  Japanese  love  their  single  peonies  and  enjoy 
them  hugely,  too,  judging  from  the  names.  In  trans¬ 
lation  some  of  these  are :  The  Cheerful  Lion,  An  Il¬ 
luminated  Castle,  Heavenly  Sleeves  of  a  Garment, 
A  Book  That  Enlightens  Every  Secret  Under  Heaven. 


But  to  the  Japanese  the  glory  of  glories  is  the  To- 
matebako.  This  loveliest  of  flowers  has  connected 
with  it  a  fairy  tale.  Long,  long  years  ago  Urashinio 
Taro,  a  poor  fisher  lad,  found  a  great  tortoise  on  the 
seashore  near  the  village.  A  crowd  of  boys  were 
tormenting  this  sea  creature  so  helpless  on  the  land. 
By  fighting  and  persuasion  Taro  induced  the  hoys  to 
stop  and  to  help  the  great  shelled  thing  back  into 
the  water.  The  next  morning  as  Taro  Urasliimo  was 
fishing  out  on  the  ocean  he  heard  his  name  called 
softly.  There  by  the  side  of  the  boat  was  the  grate¬ 
ful  tortoise  come  to  thank  the  hoy  and  to  offer  him 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  his  power  to  grant. 

“I  will  take  you,”  he  said,  “to  Rin  Tin,  the  palace 
of  the  Dragon  King  of  the  Sea.  Only  place  yourself 
upon  my  broad  back.” 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  they  arrived  at  the 
gate  of  the  palace,  which  was  built  of  coral  and 
pearls  and  set  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  where  the 
beauties  of  all  four  seasons  of  the 
year  could  be  enjoyed  at  the  same  time. 
There  he  met  Otohime  Sama,  the 
daughter  of  the  Dragon  King,  and 
married  her.  It  was  difficult  to  know 
the  time  down  there  under  the  ocean. 
When  Taro  thought  that  three  suns 
had  risen  and  set  up  in  the  world  of 
men  he  told  his  princess  that  he  must 
return  home  to  see  his  friend.  She 
wept  and  begged  him  not  to  leave  her. 
As  he  insisted,  she  at  length  bade  him 
farewell,  giving  him  a  priceless  lacquer 
box  tied  with  scarlet  cord  and  tassels 
as  a  reminder  of  their  happiness.  “This 
is  Tomate-bako,  Box  of  the  Jeweled 
Hand ;  in  it  is  something  of  countless 
value.  You  must  never  open  the  box. 
Promise  me  that.” 

Upon  his  return  to  his  little  fishing 
village' Taro  found  everything  changed. 
He  had  been  away  three  hundred  years. 
Lonely  and  sad  he  wished  only  to  go 
back  to  his  princess.  lie  went  down 
to  the  seashore,  but  there  no  friendly 
tortoise  appeared  to  guide  him  to  the 
palace.  Despairing  he  thought  the 
secret  of  the  way  might  be  in  the  little 
box.  As  he  raised  the  cover  there 
arose  from  within  a  beautiful  purple 
cloud  in  three  soft  wisps,  completely 
surrounding  him ;  whereupon  he  fell 
over,  old  and  shrunken,  dead  upon  the 
beach.  The  box  had  contained  the 
spirit  of  his  youth  : 

“Heaven  and  earth  are  flowers,  God 
as  well  as  Buddha  are  flowers,  The 
heart  of  man  is  also  the  soul  of  flow¬ 
ers.” 

We  have  been  having  a  hard  time  in 
the  country  during  the  past  few  years. 
But  we  are  not  the  only  ones.  It  is 
generally  reported  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  business  concerns  of  the  United 
States  are  not  making  money.  Only 
the  very  lax-ge  ones  seem  to  be  pros¬ 
perous. 

In  spite  of  this  depression,  which 
will  not  last  always,  let’s  enjoy  all  the  things  we 
can.  We  can  have  flowers,  gardens,  a  cherry  tree  in 
bloom,  “the  soft  rain  and  the  smell  of  the  ground.” 

Today  I  found  this : 

“There’s  nothing  very  beautiful  and  nothing  very  gay 
About  the  rush  of  faces  in  the  town  by  day, 

But  a  light  tan  cow  on  a  pale  green  mead 
That  is  very  beautiful,  beautiful  indeed.” 

FLORENCE  CORNWALL. 


The  Mexican  Bean  Beetle 

NEW  pest,  the  Mexican  bean  beetle,  has  made 
its  way  into  American  bean  sections.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  most  destructive  pest  of  beans  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Starting  with  a  small  infestation  in  Alabama 
in  1920,  it  is  now*  well  established  in  Tennessee,  the 
Carolinas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Pennsylvania.  The  past  season  it  was 
discovered  in  Michigan  and  New  York,  two  important 
bean-growing  States. 

The  presence  of  the  beetle  is  not  readily  detected. 
Several  growers  were  surprised  last  season  to  have 
it  pointed  out  to  them  in  their  fields.  It  works  in 
spots  here  and  there  in  the  field,  not  uniformly  on 
one  side  or  even  scattered  uniformly  over  it.  It  is 
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necessary  to  walk  over  the  field  looking  for  the  eaten 
leaves,  before  one  can  be  sure  of  its  presence  or 
absence.  Growers  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  it. 

The  injury  is  done  by  the  adults  and  larvae,  or 
immature  form.  Feeding  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  they  eat  out  the  green  tissues,  leaving  the 
midribs  and  veins  to  form  the  very  characteristic 
lace-like  appearance  which  makes  it  easy  to  recog¬ 
nize  bean  beetle  injury.  The  adult  beetles  are  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  copper  to  orange  in  color, 
and  have  eight  black  dots  on  each  wing.  They  re¬ 
semble  their  close  relatives  the  “lady-bird”  beetles, 
but  are  larger.  The  larvae  are  about  the  same  color 
as  the  adults,  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  and  have  a 
distinct  “fuzzy”  appearance. 

Common  garden  varieties  of  bush,  pole,  navy  or 
pea,  kidney  and  Lima  beans  are  the  preferred  food 
of  the  Mexican  bean  beetle,  but  lacking  these  it  will 
feed  on  cow  peas,  Soy  heans,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  clover, 
beggarweed  and  tick  trefoil. 

Efficient  control  of  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  de¬ 
pends  on  thorough  and  frequent  applications  of 
arsenical  sprays  or  dusts.  Bean  foliage  is  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  injury.  Magnesium  and  calcium  arsenate, 
however,  have  proved  safe  to  use,  provided  they  are 
made  up  in  the  proper  proportions. 

As  a  spray  magnesium  arsenate  should  be  used  at 
the  rate  of  one  ounce  in  three  gallons  of  water  where 
small  areas  are  to  be  treated.  For  large  area's  the 
rate  is  2  lbs.  to  100  gallons  of  water. 

From  00  to  100  gallons  per  acre  is  re¬ 
quired  for  satisfactory  control. 

In  the  case  of  calcium  arsenate  the 
proportions  recommended  are  %  ounce 
of  the  poison  and  1%  ounces  of  hy¬ 
drated  lime  in  three  gallons  of  water 
for  small  areas,  and  1%  lbs.  of  arse¬ 
nate,  3  lbs.  of  lime,  and  100  gallons  of 
water  for  larger  plantings. 

One  part  of  calcium  arsenate  in  seven 
parts  of  hydrated  lime  applied  as  a 
dust  at  the  rate  of  15  to  20  lbs.  per 
acre  will  also  give  very  good  control. 

Calcium  arsenate  may  also  be  com¬ 
bined  with  one  part  of  fine  dusting 
sulphur  and  four  parts  of  hydrated 
lime  end  applied  at  the  rate  of  12  to  15 
lbs.  per  acre. 

Magnesium  arsenate  dust  is  made  up 
in  proportions  of  one  part  of  mag¬ 
nesium  arsenate  to  five  parts  of  hy¬ 
drated  lime  and  is  applied  at  the  rate 
of  12  to  15  lbs.  per  acre. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  spray  every 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  and  to  dust 
every  week  or  two,  depending  on  the 
severity  of  the  infestation,  the  amount 
of  rainfall,  and  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  beans.  In  other  words,  the  plants 
must  be  kept  covered  with  the  poison 
to  obtain  good  results.  And  most  important  of  all — - 
both  dusts  and  sprays  must  be  applied  to  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves  where  the  beetles  feed.  J.  d.  l. 


“Burr-knots’’  and  Ringing  Apple  Trees 

1.  Do  the  enclosed  growths  which  seem  to  replace 

pruning  cuts  on  the  limbs  of  the  Gravenstein  dwarf  ap¬ 
ple,  and  which  apparently  grow  where  there  were  no 
cuts,  mean  any  specific  disease?  2.  What  part  of  the 
Summer  or  Fall  is  it  best  to  ring  an  apple  tree  that  has 
not  bloomed  yet?  A.  J.  K. 

New  York  City. 

HE  growths  that  were  received  were  about  the 
size  of  a  quarter,  and  were  rough  and  gall-like, 
presenting  somewhat  the  same  appearance  as  crown- 
gall.  They  were,  however,  so-called  “burr-knots,” 
harmless  growths  which  can  be  found  upon  most  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples,  but  more  upon  some  varieties  than 
upon  others.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  trees 
which  produce  many  “burr-knots”  offer  good  possi¬ 
bilities  of  propagation  by  cuttings  and  by  layers.  In 
fact,  it  is  said  that  the  knots  are  really  aerial  roots. 

2.  Because  of  the  wide  interest  in  ringing  apple 
trees  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  repeat  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  an  article  about  ringing  which  appeared  in 
an  earlier  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Of  course,  the  idea 
in  ringing  is  to  hasten  bearing.  Standard  cultural 
practices,  such  as  fertilizing,  cultivating,  pruning 
and  spraying,  should  come  first  on  the  list,  but  if  all 
of  these  possibilities  have  been  exhausted,  then  ring¬ 
ing  may  rightfully  be  resorted  to.  The  practice  is 
especially  suited  to  the  filler  tree  to  hasten  its  fruit¬ 
ing.  But  the  old  methods  of  ringing  in  which  a 
piece  of  bark  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  was 
removed  from  around  the  trunk  is  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  good.  The  shock  to  the  tree  is  often  serious, 
and  some  trees  have  not  recovered.  The  better  way 
is  to  make  a  ring  one-quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  or 


even  less.  In  fact,  it  has  been  found  practical  mere¬ 
ly  to  score  the  trunk  or  limb  by  drawing  the  knife 
about  it,  but  making  sure  to  cut  through  to  the  wood. 

Some  advise  covering  the  wound  with  strips  of 
cotton  cloth  dipped  in  grafting  wax,  while  others  de¬ 
clare  that  healing  is  sufficiently  rapid  so  that  no. 
protection  is  necessary.  If  wrapping  is  done,  the 
material  should  not  work  into  the  wound  or  it  will 
interfere  with  healing.  When  scoring  is  done  in¬ 
stead  of  ringing,  no  protection  is  necessary. 

The  best  time  to  ring  is  when  the  tree  is  still  grow¬ 
ing  vigorously,  and  before  the  fruit  buds  have  been 
formed  for  next  year.  This  means  the  last  week  in 
May  or  the  first  week  in  June  in  average  seasons  in 
New  York  State.  With  filler  trees  the  entire  tree 
may  be  “rung”  or  “scored”  but  with  permanent  trees 
it  is  safer  to  treat  one  or  two  scaffold  branches  on 
a  tree  at  one  time  rather  than  the  entire  tree.  If 
the  fruit  sets  heavily  it  should  be  thinned. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  and  Its  Industries 

Wliat  are  the  chief  industries  of  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  par¬ 
ticularly  around  Berkshire?  Would  appreciate  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  climate,  crops  and  market  facilities  for  same. 
Is  much  dairying  done?  p.  c. 

HE  chief  industries  of  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  of  which 
county  I  have  been  a  lifetime  resident  and  feel 
competent  to  speak,  are  maintaining  a  Republican 


majority  in  the  Legislature  and  producing  milk  for 
New  York  City.  Both  are  indefatigably  pursued : 
open  to  question  as  to  results  when  caught.  It  has 
produced  its  share  of  men  of  national  prominence ; 
among  them,  John  D.  Rockefeller.  It  is  a  small 
county  of  about  25,000  inhabitants.  It  contains  nine 
townships,  each  with  claims  to  superiority  which 
none  of  the  rest  admits.  It  is  whole-heartedly  an 
agricultural  county,  with  2,506  farms  and  no  cities 
outside  the  imaginations  of  local  newspaper  editors. 
It  has  a  safe  elevation  above  the  sea  level  and  a 
climate  varying  according  to  the  season  of  the  year 
from  heavenly  to  deplorable. 

Tioga  County  is  a  fair  representative  of  the  tier 
of  southern  central  counties  in  the  State  that  lie 
along  the  northern  edge  of  Pennsylvania.  The  ice 
sheet  which  once  covered  the  State  gouged  out  its 
surface  into  narrow  valleys  extending  in  a  north¬ 
erly  and  southerly  direction.  Between  these  valleys, 
on  the  low  hills,  lie  typical  New  York  hill  farms. 
Its  only  river  valley  is  that  of  the  Susquehanna 
crossing  the  southern  end.  The  soil  varies  from  very 
good  to  what  natives  admit  is  not  quite  so  good.  It 
is  good  on  all  farms  offered  for  sale.  There  is  ample 
opportunity  and  excellent  reason  for  reforesting 
much  of  its  hill  land.  The  great  pines  and  hemlocks 
which  sheltered  the  Indians,  brought  toil  to  the 
original  settlers  and  wealth  to  the  next  generation 
have  been  felled.  The  descendents  of  those  who 
cleared  the  hills  are  leaving  them  to  another  genera¬ 
tion  of  immigrants  whose  women  folk  do  not  object 
to  taking  a  hand  at  the  potato  hook.  Many  of  these 
are  doing  well  and  educating  their  children  to  super¬ 
sede  in  their  white  collar  jobs  the  children  of  those 
who  sold  them  their  farms. 

Taxes  in  the  county  hold  the  same  place  in  popular 
esteem  as  elsewhere,  being  somewhat  more  in  evi¬ 


dence  since  a  smooth-tongued  emissary  from  the 
State  Tax  Department  persuaded  local  assessors  that 
doubling  real  estate  valuations  would  not  hurt.  Since 
all  wealth  is  founded  upon  the  soil,  the  soil  of  the 
county  is  expected  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxation. 
It  does.  The  average  of  prosperity  is  high,  even 
granting  that  few  reach  it.  There  are  no  great  manu¬ 
facturing  enterprises  in  the  county,  no  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  no  aviation  fields  and  there  is  no  out¬ 
standing  poverty.  There  are  several  golf  links  where 
the  idle  rich  are  employed.  Unpaid  labor  is  dis¬ 
couraged  elsewhere.  Tioga  County  is  a  county  of 
moderate  wealth,  of  thrift  and  contentment.  Its 
chief  immediate  peril  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  pre¬ 
dominantly  rural  population  attracts  those  agencies 
that  are  seeking  to  uplift  the  farmer  by  socialistic 
efforts  which  would  teach  him  to  rely  upon  State 
supported  philanthropy  rather  than  to  depend  upon 
himself  while  demanding  an  even  footing  in  business. 

Essentially  a  dairying  county,  cows  exceed  in  num¬ 
ber  and  value  all  other  live  stock.  Census  reports 
give  the  number  as  16,355,  or  an  average  of  six  and 
one-half  to  the  farm.  Farms  average  in  size  107 
acres  each.  The  unsheathed  hypodermic  syringe  of 
the  veterinarian  has  not  yet  materially  reduced  the 
cow  population,  the  activities  of  the  fraternity  of 
the  needle  having  been  largely  confined  to  three  of 
the  nine  townships.  Horses  number  but  two  to  the 
farm,  granted  that  the  slight  excess 
shown  by  the  census  is  accounted  for  by 
the  number  of  mules  included  in  the 
enumeration.  There  are  fewer  than  6,- 
000  sheep  on  its  hills,  though  their 
natural  enemies  have  been  much  re¬ 
duced  in  numbers  by  a  head  tax  on 
dogs  and  a  swift-footed  dog-catcher. 
When,  and  if,  the  national  Legislature 
is  able  to  turn  its  attention  from 
wolves  in  the  oil  field  to  sheep  in  the 
meadows  and  passes  a  truth  in  fabrics 
bill,  there  will  be  hope  for  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  flocks  to  Tioga  County  and  rea¬ 
sonable  wear  in  a  fifty-dollar  suit  of 
clothes.  Poultry  keeping  is  of  import¬ 
ance,  shipping  facilities  to  the  large 
markets  being  excellent  over  the  three 
trunk  lines  of  railroads  within  the 
county. 

The  planted  crops  of  the  county  are 
mostly  consumed  upon  the  farms,  being 
marketed  through  the  products  of  the 
live  stock.  Corn  is  king  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  the  greatest  acreage  being  in 
silage  corn  for  the  silos  found  upon 
every  farm.  Most  farms  receive  some 
income  from  potatoes;  a  few  farmers 
make  them  the  chief  money  crop.  Mar¬ 
ket  prices,  rather  than  the  soil,  de¬ 
termine  the  acreage  from  year  to  year. 
Buckwheat  is  a  minor  crop  but  one  which  returns  a 
cash  income  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  easily 
grown  and  readily  marketed,  usually  at  profitable 
prices.  Oats  are  raised  but  fed  on  the  farm.  Wheat 
had  its  day  when  the  soil  lost  its  virginity,  the  Hes¬ 
sian  fly  appeared  and  the  West  entered  into  compe¬ 
tition  in  its  raising.  There  is  a  surplus  of  hay  raised 
but  little  now  goes  into  the  general  market.  Grain 
products  are  imported  from  the  West  for  dairy  feed¬ 
ing  ;  the  busiest  merchants  in  the  towns  are  the  feed 
dealers.  Many  dairy  cows  are  shipped  from  the 
county  to  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  The  pine 
and  hemlock  timber  which,  a  generation  ago,  was 
the  wealth  of  the  county  has  been  harvested.  The 
tanneries  which  used  the  hemlock  bark  are  closed 
and  their  pits  filled.  One  forest  product,  maple  syrup, 
is  still  produced,  but  in  diminishing  quantity  as  the 
old  maple  groves  die  and  are  not  replaced. 

Berkshire  is  a  beautiful  country  village  in  a 
thrifty  community  of  exceptional  character.  The 
owner  of  a  farm  home  there  need  envy  no  one  else. 

M.  B.  D. 


Top-dressing  Grass  Land 

I  have  a  field  of  Timothy  land  that  was  laid  down 
three  years  ago  with  commercial  fertilizer,  oats  and 
Timothy  seed.  The  oats  were  cut  for  fodder.  Last 
year’s  crop  of  hay  showed  a  lack  of  fertilizer,  some 
spots  of  broken  sod  and  some  spots  that  the  Timothy 
did  not  head  out.  There  is  no  barn  dressing  available. 
What  would  you  advise  for  a  top-dressing?  Bonemeal 
was  suggested  by  one  of  my  neighbors.  h.  p.  t. 

Lincoln  Co.,  Maine. 

ONEMEAL  is  an  excellent  fertilizer,  running 
around  3  per  cent  nitrogen  and  10  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid.  It  is  not  a  quick  stimulant,  like 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  the  syn¬ 
thetic  nitrogen  products,  so  perhaps  something  iu 
that  line  might  well  be  used  in  addition  to  the  bone- 
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-t  A  DOUBLE 

IL  HOLLYHOCKS 

2  each  ol  Crimson,  Pink,  Yellow, 
Salmon,  Rose,  Maroon 
STRONG  PLANTS  THAT  WILL  BLOOM  THIS  SUMMER 

Bend  for  free  catalogue  of  Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Phlox,  Gaillardias,  Mountain  Pinks,  Lupines,  Oriental 
Poppies,  Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Hardy  Sweet  Peas, 
Hardy  Lillies,  Anemones,  Monkshoods,  Hardy  Asters, 
Pyrethrums,  Gentians  and  104  other  Hardy  Perennials 
that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and  grow  larger  and 
more  beautiful  each  year;  Pansies,  Asters,  Snapdragons, 
Petunias,  Salvias,  Zinnias,  Strawflowers;  lloses,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Hedge  Plants.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by 
parcel  post  or  express. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays.N.Y. 

Tif ton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Succession,  Danish  Ballnead, 
Copenhagen  Market  and  Golden  Acre.  Tomato  I  lantss 
Bonnie  Best,  Greater  Baltimore,  Livingston  Globe,  Jonn 
Baer  and  Earliana.  Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker  Onion 
Plants.  Ruby  King  and  Bull  Nose  Pepper  Plants.  Host- 
paid,  260,  $1.00;  500,  *1.50;  1,000,  $A.50,  Express 
Collect  *1.50  per  1,000.  Care  used  in  packing.  We 
guarantee  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 

PLANTS 

Cabbage . . .  *  35 

Cauliflower . 

Tomato . 

Pepper  &  B.  Sprout . 86 

Sweet  Potato . 00 

Beet  &  Lettuce . 60 

Celery . _  .60 

Catalog  free. 


6ent  bv  Express  or  Parcel  Post.  6000 
-  or  More 

Per  M 
$1.25 
3.00 
3.10 

3.50 
2.90 
2.26 

2.50 


a  (fine  varieties, 

F.O.B.  or 

100 

500 

iooo  : 

$.35 

*1.00 

$1.65 

.65 

2.00 

3.60 

.76 

8.00 

3.40 

.86 

2.25 

8.76 

.60 

1.85 

3.00 

.60 

1.50 

2.50 

.60 

1.65 

2.75 

D.  E. 

FIELD 

,  Sewell, 

TRANSPLANTED 
Strawberry  Plants 

Best  for  May,  June  and  J  uly  planting. 
Just  as  good  as  pot-grown  plants  at  H 
the  cost.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry 
and  other  Berry  Plants.  Asparagus, 
etc.  Catalog  of 'Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants, 
Vines,  FREE.  Address 
L  J.  Farmer,  Box  251,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Frost  Proof  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

All  varieties— Tomato  plants,  Prize  Taker  and  Bermuda 
Onion  plants.  Cabbage  and  Onions,  $1.00  thousand. 
Tomato  plants,  S2.00  thousand.  Plants  are  stocky. 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS  -  -  TIFTON,  GA. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  C.  O.ID. 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

All  varieties.  Quick  shipment.  600— 65 c,  1000 — $1.00. 

EUREKA  FARMS  -  •  TIFTON,  GA 

MILLION  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  Copenhagen, 
800-8 Oc,  600-SI. 25,  l,000-$2.25  prepaid.  $1.60-1,000 
expressed.  Tomato  same  price  as  cabbage.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  R.  R.  LANKFORD.  Franklin,  Va. 

Ilarrlu  CABBAGE  and  pi  AMTS  Chemically  treat- 
rtaray  CAULIFLOWER  IwHUIO  ed  Danish  Seed. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Golden 
Acre,  Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  Enkhousen,  Flat  Dutch, 
Ballhead,  Red  and  Savoy— Prepaid,  200-65e,  600-J1.2S.  1,000- 
$2.25.  Express,  5,000-$7.50.  Cauliflower— Prepaid,  60-40c, 
200-$l,  600-S2.25,  l,000-$3.75.  PORT  B.  MEllINGER,  North  Linn,  0. 

fFI  FRY  PT  ANTS  of^-W  grow^c'e'ery 

Y/UIjljEV  1  1  plants  ready  for  ship¬ 

ment  June  20th.  Strong  and  free  from  blight.  All  stand¬ 
ard  varieties.  Price,  30c  per  100  up  to  1  M.,  $2.00  per 
XI.  up  5  M.  F.  O.  B.  Canastota.  Prices  quoted  on  larger 
quantities.  WARNER  CELERY  CO.  -  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

Millions  Vegetable  Plants  ^a&!i,STtn& 

Succession,  Danish  Ballhead;  300 — $1,00,  600 — $1.60, 
1000— $2.50  postpaid.  Express  $1.60—1000.  Tomato: 
Baltimore.  Stone,  Matchless,  same  price.  Potato  plants, 

$3.50—1000.  IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

FIFI  r»  CROWN  Standard  varieties.  Cabbage  plants 
1*.  .  VlLl  Jj  $1  per  1000,  charges  collect,  S3  per 

1  \  ]\T  ■j*  D  1000  delivered.  Pepper,  $3  per  1000 

wr  I  .  ll  1  collect.  Special  prices  on  large  or- 

*•  *  ***  ders.  Clifford  A  Cutchins,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Ve« 

Large  Asparagus  Roots— Washington 

6  years  old,  bearing  size.  #1.7S  per  dozen;  $10  per  100. 

liARHY  L.  SQUIRES  .  Hampton  Itnys,  X.  Y. 

IJARDY  CABBACE  PLANTS— Six  varieties— $1. Bo¬ 
ll  1000  charges  collect.  $2.00  prepaid  mail.  Good 
plants  well  packed.  MAPLE  GltOYE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 

EARLY  “"r'S.".""  CABBAGE  PUNTS,  SI. 50 

per  1000.  F.O.B.  CHAS.  R.  STAFFORD.  R.  F.  0.  3,  Certland,  N.Y. 

QWEET  POTATO — Jersey  Red  and  Yellow — 150-81,  600- 
d  $2.50  mail.  1000-$«,  6,000-$1S  express.  Strong,  healthy 
plants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CHAS.BLACK.Hightstown.N.J. 

JUNE  SPECIAL  —  1  0,000,000  PLANTS— Cabbage,  90c 
V  1000.  Onion,  Tomato,  Cabbage-Collard,  $1 .60.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  JAS.  J.  C0UNCILL  &  SOM,  Franklin,  Va. 

■■LOWER  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  prepaid.  Cabbage  at  35c  per 

L  100.  Tomato  and  Pepper,  4  doz.  for  48c.  Aster,  Campa- 
p  nula,  Stocks,  Verbenas,  Blue  Lace  Flower,  Butterfly 
1  Flower,  Phlox,  25e  per  doz.  Snapdragon,  Foxglove, 
Sweet  William,  GDc  per  doz,  DAVID  R0DWAT,  HARTLY,  DEL. 

COLUMBINE  OR  LARKSPUR  6„^°-lp*ruio: 

Prepaid.  Veronica,  blue  flowers,  6  for  $1 .1  O.  Catalog 

free.  WM.  F.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa.,  Dept.  R. 

na  Jk  $1TC  postpaid.  Aster,  Cauliflower,  100, 
r  LAIl  1  O  75c;  500,  $3.00.  Cabbage,  100,  40c; 
600,  $1.00.  W.  8.  FORD  &  SON,  Hartly,  Del. 

18  Sprouted  Mixed  Dahlias,  $1 

We  pay  delivery.  SMITH  8 SON,430-40Ch«ncellorAvn.,Newirk,N.  J. 

on  LARGE  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS,  $1.25— None  alike.  10  CHOICE 
DU  DAHLIAS,  $1.25.  Cat.  GLA0AHLIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Fells,  Mass. 

meal.  Lime  might  also  be  an  advantage. 
You  speak  of  the  sod  being  broken  in 
spots.  This  sounds  a  little  like  the  work 
of  white  grubs,  which  eat  the  grass  roots, 
so  that  the  sod  rolls  up  like  hay.  Any 
spots  should  be  reseeded,  and  if  they  can 
be  rolled  afterward,  it  will  be  an  advantage 
in  getting  the  seed  and  fertilizer  pressed 
into  the  ground  where  they  get  to  work  at 
once. 


Garden  Bulletin  Board 

[Conducted  by  W.  W.  H.  Experience  and 
questions  invited.] 


June  16,  1928 

that  an  excess  of  salt  was  used.  As  the 
ground  was  soft  the  salt  would  work 
down  to  the  roots  with  the  first  rain 
That  is  different  from  putting  salt  on  a 
bed  where  the  ground  was  compact. 
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Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  .  2.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1-50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  . 4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard . 5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  . 1-00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  .  3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  . LOO 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  Y ork  City 
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Notes  on  Pennsylvania 
Horticulture 

The  frosts  of  the  beginning  of  the 
week  of  May  13  have  injured  grapes  in 
the  Girard  district  of  Erie  County.  Es¬ 
timates  of  the  damage,  while  running 
from  30  to  90  per  cent  for  individual  vine¬ 
yards,  must  be  subject  to  later  correction 
at  blooming  time.  The  farther  the  vine¬ 
yard  from  the  lake,  the  greater  the  dam¬ 
age  appeared  to  be.  Very  slight  differ¬ 
ences  in  elevation  and  amount  of  protec¬ 
tion  showed  up  greatly.  The  northeast 
section  appears  to  have  escaped  any  seri¬ 
ous  damage,  since  the  high  bluff  or  es¬ 
carpment  back  of  it  aided  the  protective 
effect  of  the  lake.  The  Girard  district 
almost  totally  lacks  this  escarpment,  so 
that  the  lake  effect  is  not  felt  nearly  so 
much.  Strawberries  are  also  said  to 
have  been  injured  severely. 

The  first  of  the  week  of  May  13  saw 
quite  a  wide  distribution  of  frosts  over 
the  State.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the 
various  local  accounts  of  damage  to  the 
fruit  of  the  particular  district.  One  coun¬ 
ty  will  report  the  fruit  as  being  almost  a 
total  loss,  while  the  county  next  door, 
with  almost  identically  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  will  claim  that  their  fruit  is  only 
slightly  injured.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
observer  making  the  estimate — whether  he 
was  a  pessimist  or  an  optimist  at  the 
time  of  obsei'vation.  Also,  an  80  per  cent 
loss  of  blossoms  from  trees  loaded  with 
flowers  is  much  less  serious  than  an  80 
per  cent  loss  from  trees  with  just  a  scat¬ 
tering.  Observations  made  the  day  after 
a  frost  are  seldom  so  accurate  as  those 
of  several  days  or  a  week  later.  All  this 
goes  to  show  that  while  this  particular 
series  of  frosts  did  some  damage,  we  must 
wait  a  while  until  it  is  possible  for  a 
more  accurate  estimation  of  the  degree. 

Hail  insurance  is  now  engaging  the  at¬ 
tention  of  many  growers.  If  there  are 
unpleasant  memories  of  the  hail  of  past 
years  and  its  effect,  this  type  of  protection 
may  be  invaluable.  We  are  thinking  of 
it  for  our  own  orchard,  since  1926  and  one 
short  hail  storm  cost  us  about  $8,000  in 
a  few  minutes.  This  type  of  insurance  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage ;  the  com¬ 
panies  do  not  know  much  about  the  haz¬ 
ards  of  many  particular  districts  or  or¬ 
chards.  A  few  areas  have  been  so  often 
visited  by  hail  that  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  have  refused  to  write  any  more 
insurance  in  these  places.  The  fact  that 
certain  narrow  belts  and  individual  or¬ 
chard  sites  may  be  so  liable  to  this  sort 
of  storm,  while  the  adjoining  land  is 
relatively  safe,  complicates  the  situation 
still  farther. 

Attacking  apples  and  peaches  as  well 
as  plums  and  cherries,  the  curculio  is  al¬ 
ready  at  work  in  southern  and  central 
Pennsylvania.  This  pest  will  be  ready  to 
begin  work  in  the  northern  counties  as 
soon  as  the  shucks  are  off  peaches  and  the 
young  apples  form.  Both  green  and  rosy 
aphids  have  been  reported  from  all  the 
surrounding  States.  None  has  been  re¬ 
ported  for  Pennsylvania.  Last  year  they 
were  on  almost  every  kind  of  plant  which 
would  support  them.  We  are  always  on 
the  lookout  for  them,  however,  and  the 
first  cool  rainy  spell  may  reward  our 
search. 

Commissioner  Gilbert  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture  has  an¬ 
nounced  official  grades  for  strawberries 
and  several  other  horticultural  products. 

A  new  source  of  nicotine  is  being  tried 
this  year  if  any  aphids  show  up  to  test 
the  materials.  One  is  a  finely  ground 
high-powdered  tobacco  which  is  used  at 
the  rate  of  20  lbs.  per  100  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter,  giving  a  solution  of  the  same  strength 
as  one  pint  of  nicotine  sulphate  per  100 
gallons.  The  other  is  a  combination  of 
this  same  special  tobacco  with  other  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  applied  as  a  2  per  cent  dust. 
The  prices  of  these  materials  are  supposed 
to  be  attractive  as  compared  with  equal 
strength  commercial  nicotine  sulphate. 

An  Ohio  man  gives  the  season’s  pros¬ 
pects  for  his  State  as  just  fair,  with  Stay- 
man,  Jonathan  and  Delicious  having  good 
bloom,  but  with  McIntosh,  Grimes,  Bald¬ 
win  and  Spy  with  a  light  amount.  Bald¬ 
wins  in  Northeastern  Ohio  failed  to 
bloom,  even  on  limbs  ringed  last  year. 
The  same  source  also  believed  Baldwins 
to  be  light  in  Michigan. 

In  just  one  Franklin  County  orchard, 
mice  completely  girdled  170  trees  of  the 
Nero  apple  in  one  block,  besides  doing 
considerable  damage  to  other  varieties  in 
the  same  orchard.  Extra  labor  was  hired 
to  bridge-graft  these  trees.  R.  H.  sudds. 


The  Columbines. — This  year’s  were 
the  finest  I  ever  had.  The  semi-wild  gar¬ 
den  just  suits  them — enough  sunlight 
dodging  through  the  trees  and  shrubbery, 
yet  protection  from  blazing  heat  and  wind. 
They  stand  straight  without  any  stakes, 
and  their  purple,  lavender  and  barely 
tinted  colors  are  good  to  look  at.  They 
seed  themselves  and  ask  no  care  other 
than  removing  intrusive  weeds.  •  Some 
stems  have  15  and  17  flowers. 

Those  Virginia  Bluebells.  —  The 
clump  of  Mertensia  is  now  yellowing  pre¬ 
paring  for  its  long  Summer  rest.  Soon 
these  stalks  will  have  entirely  disappeared 
and  only  a  label  will  show  the  place  where 
for  six  weeks  its  clusters  of  bluebells 
dangled.  It  makes  a  few  seeds,  which 
must  be  watched  daily  as  they  ripen  to 
get  them  ere  they  drop. 

Beans  and  Pansies. — This  seems  a 
strange  combination.  When  planting  my 
last  row  of  bush  beans  in  August,  I  scat¬ 
tered  a  few  pansy  seeds  in  the  row.  The 
beans  were  gathered,  Winter  passed,  and 
now  when  ready  to  spade  that  part  of 
the  garden  I  find  the  pansy  plants  in 
bloom,  all  ready  to  set  in  the  flower  gar¬ 
den.  Apparently  they  liked  to  be  brought 
up  with  the  beans. 

Sweet  Corn  and  Beans. — This  year  I 
have  a  supply  of  pulverized  sheep  manure 
and  am  putting  a  large  handful  into  each 
corn  hill.  A  little  earth  is  kicked  Qver  it, 
and  the  corn  planted  about  an  inch  deep ; 
jumps  up  in  a  week.  It  is  now  fit  to 
hoe  and  will  be  hoed  regularly.  Per¬ 
haps  not  altogether  necessary,  but  I 
still  stick  to  the  hoe  for  garden  work. 
The  bush  beans  are  getting  the  same  sheep 
manure  treatment  for  a  start.  A  little 
later  both  corn  and  beans  will  have  a 
dressing  of  high  grade  soluble  fertilizer, 
and  perhaps  a  little  acid  phosphate  in 
addition.  I  am  late  with  the  limas,  as 
they  were  planted  June  2.  There  will  be 
four  poles  of  Kentucky  Wonder,  two 
white  and  two  green.  These  excellent 
tender  long  pods  are  profitable  and 
usually  have  two  spells  of  bearing. 

The  Cats. — Not  mine,  because  I  have 
none  and  don’t  need  any.  The  neighbors 
have  plenty,  which  like  to  prowl  around 
in  my  wild  garden  and  make  sleeping 
nests  in  the  grass  under  the  tangles  of 
Rambler  roses.  Cats  are  sometimes  a 
garden  pest,  when  two  old  Thomases  meet 
to  settle  their  difficulties  with  a  rough  and 
tumble  among  the  young  beets  and  car¬ 
rots,  biit  they  catch  field  mice  and  are 
companionable.  I  often  wonder  how  a 
horrid  old  fighting  tomcat  can  on  occa¬ 
sion  sit  at  one’s  side  on  the  garden  bench 
and  with  his  one  good  eye  look  up  with 
almost  a  simperingly  sentimental  expres¬ 
sion,  but  perhaps  the  fact  that  I  am  eat¬ 
ing  a  large  sardine  sandwich,  and  now 
and  then  hand  him  one  of  those  fat  fishes, 
has  something  to  do  with  it. 


Spinach  Leaf  Mites 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  Spring- 
sown  spinach,  a  couple  leaves  of  which 
I  enclose.  I  had  a  little  of  this  last  year, 
but  this  season  the  whole  patch  is  af¬ 
fected  including  the  smallest  plants.  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  caused  by  a  small  in¬ 
sect  working  between  the  two  layers  of 
the  leaf,  making  it  hard  to  reach  with  any 
insecticide.  w.  R.  B. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

The  leaves  sent  were  infested  with  the 
spinach  leaf  miner,  which  is  at  times  a 
serious  pest.  The  adult  quite  resembles 
our  house  fly.  After  wintering  in  the 
pupal  stage,  the  flies  appear  in  May,  lay¬ 
ing  their  eggs  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaves.  The  eggs  hatch  in  less  than  a 
week  and  the  white  maggots  complete 
their  growth  in  about  two  weeks,  after 
which  they  pupate,  making  three  or  four 
generations  in  the  North. 

Prevention  is  the  only  practical  con¬ 
trol  method.  A  badly  infested  crop  should 
be  destroyed  by  spraying  the  plants  with 
nicotine  sulphate  or  cutting  and  burning. 
This  will  prevent  multitudes  of  the  mag¬ 
gots  from  reaching  the  egg-laying  stage. 

The  wild  plant  lamb’s  quarters,  often 
called  pigweed,  is  natural  food  for  this 
creature,  so  all  such  plants  should  be 
cleared  from  the  premises. 


Bolting  Trees;  Wild  Rice 

In  bolting  the  forks  of  trees  split  or 
otherwise,  the  bolt  should  not  be  con¬ 
tinuous,  but  should  be  in  two  pieces. 
Have  two  bolts  made  with  a  book  oii 
one  end  and  a  long  thread  for  nut  on 
the  other.  Bore  hole  from  inside  fork 
if  convenient,  push  bolt  from  inside 
out,  then  hook  a  piece  of  chain  over 
hooks  and  screw  on  nut  on  good  wash¬ 
er  ;  this  bolting  will  last  until  it  rusts 
out.  If  one  bolt  is  used  the  constant 
motion  of  the  two  limbs  will  crystallize 
the  bolt  and  it  is  sure  to  break  when  it 
is  needed  most. 

Do  you  know  of  any  wild  rice  or  oats 
that  will  grow  in  small  inland  ponds? 
We  have  plenty  of  wild  rice  growing 
here  on  the  banks  of  tidewater  rivers, 
but  it  will  not  grow  in  inland  por.ds.  ’ 

New  Haven,  Conn.  f.  a.  s. 

Wild  rice  (Zizania  aquatica)  usual¬ 
ly  grows  well  in  ponds  and  lakes,  hav¬ 
ing  a  muddy  bottom.  It  is  common  in 
Minnesota  and  the  Central  West.  The 
seed  should  be  put  in  a  coarse  bag  and 
soaked  for  24  hours,  then  planted  in 
water  from  four  inches  to  five  feet 
deep,  in  muddy  bottom.  Stir  the  mud 
before  seeding,  so  that  it  will  settle  on 
the  seed. 


Sharpless  Strawberry 

Can  you  tell  me  where  to  obtain  some 
Sharpless  strawberry  plants?  A.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — Will  some  reader  please  tell 
us  who  now  has  this  old  variety? 


Late  Sugar  Corn 

Late  sugar  corn  is  usually  a  profitable 
crop  as  there  is  not  much  on  the  market 
at  that  time.  The  early  kinds  can  be 
planted  75  days  before  frost  is  expected, 
the  second  early  90  days  and  late  varie¬ 
ties  100  days.  A  good  loam  soil  is  best, 
one  that  will  hold  moisture,  but  not  be 
too  wet.  Pumpkins  will  make  a  good 
crop  in  late  sugar  corn,  planting  a  hill 
every  8  or  10  feet  in  row  in  the  place  of 
a  corn  hill,  and  in  every  other  row. 

Late  corn  is  also  a  good  place  to  plant 
a  few  hills  of  pole  beans,  such  as  Ken¬ 
tucky  Wonder.  They  must  be  planted 
with  the  late  varieties  corn  as  early  varie¬ 
ties  are  not  strong  enough  to  hold  up  the 
bean  vines.  it.  cobbey. 

Virginia. 


Planting  Soy  Beans 

The  Ohio  State  University  says  that 
Soy  beans  may  be  planted  late  in  June 
and  make  a  fair  crop  of  hay,  although 
such  a  late  planting  date  is  not  likely  to 
produce  a  hay  crop  during  favorable 
weather  for  curing  the  hay.  They  should 
not  be  planted  too  deep ;  in  a  good  seed¬ 
bed  one  inch  is  enough.  They  may  be 
sown  with  a  grain  drill,  planted  in  rows 
so  as  to  be  cultivated,  or  sown  with  corn. 
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The  Asparagus  Died 

I  had  a  small  asparagus  bed,  29  feet 
square,  that  was  about  six  years  old. 
Up  to  last  year  it  throve  very  well,  but 
last  Spring  the  stalks  were  very  small 
and  sparse.  A  new  gardener  that  I  em¬ 
ployed  last  year,  in  the  early  Fall  dug 
the  bed  up,  mellowed  the  ground  quite 
deep,  and  incorporated  a  generous  amount 
of  well-rotted  cow  manure,  re-set  the 
roots,  and  later  on  gave  the  bed  _  a  gen¬ 
erous  covering  of  salt.  This  Spring  the 
ground  appeared  hard  and  crusty,  and  we 
waited  daily  for  the  asparagus  to  show. 
After  all  other  buds  were  showing  well, 
I  concluded  to  investigate,  and  dug  up  a 
root.  The  crown  was  rotted  out,  and  the 
roots  dead — tried  another,  the  same,  and 
had  the  whole  bed  dug  up  with  the  same 
result.  Not  a  bud  on  one  crown.  Can  you 
give  me  an  idea  as  to  the  cause? 

C.  P.  F. 

Connecticut. 

Our  judgment  is  that  too  much  manure 
got  in  close  contact  with  the  roots  and 
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Thinning  Thoughts 

The  successful  manufacturer  is  he 
who  anticipates  the  consumer’s  demands 
and  is  prepared  to  supply  the  articles 
when,  where  and  in  the  form  desired. 

The  successful  fruit  grower  is  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  fruit.  Ilis  success  depends  on 
his  ability  to  produce  an  attractive  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  sizes  and  packs  desired. 

The  popular  sizes  of  apples  in  our  large 
markets  have  changed  in  the  past  few 
years.  Time  was  when  the  wage  earners 
had  so  little  to  spend  that  they  could  not 
afford  to  buy  a  large  apple  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family.  The  children  were 
lucky  to  get  even  an  ordinary,  small  apple. 
There  was  time  at  home  to  peel  and  trim 
small,  defective  fruit  which  could  be 
bought  at  small  cost.  Bakeries  and  res¬ 
taurants  could  employ  cheap  labor  to  pre¬ 
pare  cheap  fruit  for  cooking.  Transporta¬ 
tion,  packages  and  handling  costs  were 
low.  permitting  a  worth-while  return 
from  such  fruit. 

Today  women  and  girls  are  largely  em¬ 
ployed.  No  one  has  time  to  prepare  in¬ 
ferior  apples.  The  family  income  is 
greatly  increased  and  the  children  scorn 
a  stingy  apple.  This  demand  for  larger 
apples  can  be  a  help  to  the  industry  if 
growers  will  only  wake  up  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  The  volume  of  apple  re¬ 
moved  from  the  visible  supply  when  a 
2%-inch  apple  is  eaten  is  303  per  cent 
greater  than  if  it  were  2 %  inches  in 
diameter.  The  larger  apples  are  also 
much  more  tempting  to  the  housewife 
than  the  smaller  ones  which  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  cooking  apples  we  have  been 
growing.  The  waste  from  peeling  and 
trimming  small  apples  may  use  up  more 
apples  than  in  the  case  of  larger  ones 
but  is  discouraging  and  costly  in  time. 

The  great  demand  is  for  apples  2 % 
inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter.  Few  com¬ 
mercial  varieties  produce  the  desired  sizes 
when  bearing  a  full  crop.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  set  is  of  undesirable  color 
and  quality.  The  result  has  been  that  of 
the  great  volume  of  apples  produced  in 
the  East  so  small  a  proportion  is  of  the 
most  desirable  sizes  and  quality  that  it 
rarely  pays  to  separate  these  from  the 
run  of  the  pack. 

Unless  we  do  our  best  to  give  the 
public  the  sizes  and  grades  of  apples  they 
want,  in  full  crop  years,  Ave  will  continue 
to  be  unsuccessful  manufacturers. 

What  then  can  we  do  to  increase  the 
size  of  our  apples  and  decrease  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  small  and  cull  fruit?  Many 
growers  have  received  a  surprisingly  great 
benefit  from  intelligent  thinning.  What 
more  can  we  expect  of  a  bountiful  Provi¬ 
dence  than  an  ample  set  of  young  apples? 
Can  nature  be  expected  to  leave  on  the 
trees  just  the  correct  number  of  apples 
to  develop  our  arbitrary  sizes?  She  wisely 
leaves  a  surplus  so  that  the  ravages  of 
pest  and  storm  may  still  leave  an  ample 
yield  of  perfect  fruit  if  the  husbandman 
will  but  remove  the  undesirable  surplus. 
He  must,  however,  do  his  part  to  get  his 
reward.  e.  stuart  hubbard. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Cucumbers  for  Pickles 

The  best  soils  for  pickles  are  gravel 
and  clay  loam.  The  sandy  soils  are  not 
so  good ;  they  are  better  for  growing 
cucumbers  for  early  market. 

Cucumbers  for  pickles  do  not  do  so 
well  in  the  South  because  of  hot  weather. 
They  do  better  when  Summers  are  cooler 
or  north  of  Virginia.  The  land  should 
he  prepared  same  as  for  any  hoed  crop. 
The  seed  can  be  planted  in  hills  checked 

5  by  5  ft.  or  0  by  6  ft.,  or  in  drills 

6  ft.  apart  Avith  plants  18  inches  apart 
in  row.  It  is  best  to  plant  in  checks  as 
it  requires  less  hoe  work. 

Most  of  the  cultivation  can  be  done 
with  a  horse.  Plant  10  to  15  seeds  in 
the  lulls  and  thin  to  three  or  four  plants. 
The  seeds  are  usually  planted  some  time 
in  June  or  first  part  of  July.  The  harvest 
begins  last  of  July  or  August. 

The  pickles  are  pulled  when  2^4  to  5 
inches  long.  The  larger  pickles  are  more 
profitable  than  the  smaller  as  they  are 
usually  bought  by  weight,  and  to  secure 
them  before  they  get  too  large  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  gather  them  about  three  times  a 
week.  It  is  A'ery  important  that  none  of 
the  cucumbers  be  alloAved  to  come  to 
maturity  as  it  will  greatly  reduce  the 
yield. 


The  most  labor  required  is  in  the  har¬ 
vesting  and  few  farmers  have  sufficient 
labor  to  grow  more  than  one  or  two 
acres.  It  is  a  man’s  job  to  gather  pickles, 
as  they  are  heavy  to  carry,  and  it  requires 
experience  to  find  them  under  the  leaves. 

R.  CORBEY. 

Sweet  Potatoes  in  Southern 
Delaware 

As  mentioned  in  a  previous  article, 
sweet  potatoes  are  one  of  the  principal 
truck  crops  groAvn  in  this  section.  OAving 
to  soil  and  climatic  conditions  they  seem 
to  be  Avell  adapted  here,  and  are  grown 
by  nearly  every  farmer,  ranging  in  quan¬ 
tity  from  the  small  plot  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  to  as  much  as  15  or  20  acres  for 
market. 

No  matter  for  Avliat  purpose  raised, 
the  method  of  production  is  practically 
the  same,  the  soil  being  worked  up  in 
early  Spring  and  the  rows  made  similar 
to  those  prepared  for  strawberries.  The 
fertilizer  used,  however,  is  rich  in  both 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  The  formula 
usually  is  ammonia  3  per  cent,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  8  per  cent.  The  plants, 
or  sprouts,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
are  obtained  by  bedding  the  medium¬ 
sized  potatoes,  commercially  called  sec¬ 
onds,  in  an  ordinary  cold  frame  prepared 
similar  to  hotbeds  except  that  the  potatoes 
are  pressed  firmly  into  the  top  soil  and 


as  close  to  each  other  as  convenient  with¬ 
out  touching.  They  are  then  lightly  cov¬ 
ered  Avith  sand  Avith  a  final  covering  or 
mulch  of  pine  leaves  four  to  six  inches 
deep.  After  the  sprouts  have  started  and 
danger  of  frost  is  over,  the  mulch  is  re¬ 
moved.  The  potatoes  are  bedded  early  in 
March,  and  the  plants  are  usually  ready 
to  transplant  to  their  permanent  location 
the  last  of  May.  About  7,000  are  re¬ 
quired  to  plant  an  acre. 

Growers  having  a  large  acreage  use 
a  rather  more  elaborate  system  in  grow¬ 
ing  their  plants.  The  beds  are  made 
oblong  and  rather  large,  with  a  sunken 
fireplace  at  one  end  and  one  or  more 
horizontal  flues  extending  the  full  length 
of  the  bed  or  more  below  the  surface. 
This  furnishes  additional  bottom  heat, 
and  if  sufficient  moisture  is  applied  con¬ 
siderably  advances  the  growth  of  the 
sprouts.  For  the  beginner  or  those  Avish- 
ing  to  groAv  just  a  few  sAveets  for  home 
use,  it  is  advisable  to  purchase  the  needed 
plants  from  some  reputable  grower,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  early  plants  are  wanted,  for 
just  one  error  or  omission  may  result  in 
complete  failure,  such  as  neglecting  to 
see  that  the  bed  is  sufficiently  covered 
Avhen  a  sudden  cold  wave  comes  along, 
etc. 

Cultivation,  like  that  of  strawberries, 
is  intensive,  first  by  hoeing,  then  by 
horse-drawn  cultivators,  the  vines  being 
turned  back  over  the  row  until  the  cul¬ 
tivator  passes  through  and  then  spread 
out  as  before  in  order  to  conserve  mois¬ 
ture,  as  they  act  as  a  mulch.  This  of 


course  applies  only  to  the  last  one  or 
two  cultivations.  The  crop  is  harvested 
about  the  time  of  the  first  frost,  culled 
as  to  size,  primes  seconds,  and  strings 
(which  are  small  value  except  for  stock 
feeding.)  They  are  then  either  placed 
on  the  market  or  stored  in  regular  storage 
houses,  of  Avhich  there  are  usually  sev¬ 
eral  in  each  section,  where  they  are  arti¬ 
ficially  dried,  and  kept  at  a  uniform  tem¬ 
perature  of  55  to  60  degrees  until  early 
Spring,  when  the  market  is  satisfactory 
to  the  various  owners. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  sweets, 
and  they  are  all  represented  here,  but 
the  ones  principally  groAvn  are  the  Gold 
Skin  or  Early  Yellow,  Up  the  River,  and 
the  Big  Stem  Jersey.  The  Gold  Skin  is 
an  excellent  potato  but  not  a  good  keeper. 
The  ones  mostly  grown  commercially  are 
Up  the  River  and  the  Big  Stem  Jersey, 
both  Avonderfully  productive  and  good 
shippers,  and  if  properly  handled  will 
keep  for  a  year.  For  those  preferring  a 
dry  sweet  potato  they  are  hard  to  beat. 
For  those  preferring  a  juicy  potato  the 
White  Nancy  Hall  or  the  Red  Porto  Rico 
are  the  ones  desired.  They  grow  large 
in  size  and  are  at  their  best  from  a  culi¬ 
nary  standpoint  just  about  the  Christinas 
holidays.  Like  the  Gold  Skins,  they  are 
not  such  good  keepers  unless  a  minimum 
amount  of  handling  is  required,  therefore 
are  grown  mostly  for  local  consumption. 
Anyway  they  are  all  good,  and  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  which  variety  seems  to  be 
the  proper  accessory  for  each  individual 
taste.  FRANK  C.  BAUGHMAN. 
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ANY 

CAR  OWNER 
CAN  DO 
AS  WELL- 


and  MANY  DO 


^jpocf  morning  motor’ 


GOOD  morning.  Boss.  Say,  talk¬ 
ing  about  horrible  examples, 
you  ought  to  look  over  that  car  next 
door.  He  was  just  coughing  the  sad 
tale  across  the  hedge.  Seems  that 
his  boss  is  a  bargain  hunter — drhres 
all  over  town  lookingfor  cheap  hobo 
gas.  Whenever  he  sees  a  pump  with 
a  cut  price,  he  fills  the  tank.  Buys 
his  oil  at  the  same  places.  If  eA'er  a 
motor  had  the  T.  B.  that  poor  car 
has  it.  He's  so  choked  up  he  can 
hardly  inhale  his  gas.  His  bearings 
are  so  worn  and  loose,  it  sounds  like 
a  milk  wagon  going  OArer  cobbles 
even  when  he’s  idling.  Says  his  cyl¬ 
inders  are  in  terrible  shape.  When 
he  was  new  a  year  ago,  he  did 
eighteen  to  the  gallon  and  only  gets 
about  seven  now.  Ain’t  it  a  pity. 
Boss?  There  ought  to  be  a  law 
against  abusing  motors.” 


OUR  own  big  automotive  fleet  is 
fueled  with  Socony  Motor  Gaso¬ 
line  and  oiled  with  Socony  Motor  Oil 
exclusively. 

Some  of  these  hardworking  trucks 
and  cars  have  gone  90,000  and  100,000 
miles  without  needing  overhauling. 

Any  car  owner  who  standardizes  on 
Socony  products  can  do  as  well- — and 
many  do. 

Socony  Special  will  silence  that  knock 

If  you  have  a  new  car  with  a  high  com¬ 
pression  engine  or  an  old  car  with  car¬ 
bon  in  the  cylinders,  try  Socony  Special 
—  a  particularly  creamy  cut  of  the 
world’s  best  anti -knock  gasoline.  It 
gives  you  better  pick-up,  more  power 
on  hills,  and  a  lot  of  extra  comfort.  It’s 
equally  good  in  cold  and  warm  weather. 
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«jC  An  Advertisement  of  the  American 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

A  farmer  of  Boone,  Iowa,  wished 
to  drive  to  McGregor,  Iowa,  with 
his  family  for  Labor  Day.  Cottages 
were  available  there  but  the  time 
was  too  short  to  write  and  get  an 
answer  before  they  started.  He  tele¬ 
phoned  to  the  state  capital  and  got 
the  name  of  the  man  in  McGregor 
who  had  the  cottages  for  rent. 
Later  the  same  day  he  got  this  man 
on  the  long  distance  telephone,  and 
the  next  afternoon  the  farmer  and 
his  family  started  on  their  zoo-mile 
trip.  The  cottage  was  ready  for 
them  when  they  arrived. 

The  telephone  makes  life  more 
enjoyable.  It  runs  errands  to  neigh¬ 
boring  towns.  Calls  the  implement 
repair  man.  Gets  the  doctor.  Sum¬ 
mons  aid  in  case  of  fire  or  accident. 

Often  the  telephone  pays  for  it¬ 
self  many  times  over  by  finding  out 
when  and  where  to  sell  for  the 
best  price.  A  farmer  living  near 
Marion,  Indiana,  started  to  sell 
75  hogs  but  decided  first  to  tele¬ 
phone  and  see  if  the  price  was  the 
same.  Prices  had  dropped  a 
cent  so  he  waited  until  next  day 
and  received  of  a  cent  more. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone. 


Try  a 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN 


if  you  want  satisfaction 


Highly  recommended  for  its  efficiency.  Will 
dust  trees  20  ft.  high,  one  or  two  rows  and 
also  underneath  the  foliage.  It  puts  the  dust 
where  the  insects  are.  Just  the  thing  for 
Bean  Beetles.  Fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
need  the  Peerless  to  insure  success.  Write 
for  circular  and  tell  where  you  saw  this  adv. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  CO. 

1600  East  24th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Make  aTractor  of  Your  Car 

Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  your  Ford  or  Chevrolet. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.  Box  48-C  Quincy,  111. 


Binder  Twine 

In  5  and  8  pound  balls.  Best  quality  guaranteed  Farmer 
agents  wanted.  Send  for  samples  and  our  low  price  for 
1928.  T1IEO.  BITKT  <fc  SON 8,  Box  15,  Melrose,  O 


f V  VMan't  Corn  harvesterpoor  Man’s  price. 
M  §  Only  826,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 

M\>M  Vi  M  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
vester.  Process  Mfg.  Co.,  Salina,  Kans- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Better  Plumbing 
at  Lesser  Price 

Buv  Direct  and  Save  V& 


OfieciilOfftr 
BATH  STOOL 


fixtures,  valves,  water  systems, 
tanks,  heaters,  boilers,  etc.,  at 
wholesale  prices.  Our  guarantee 
assures  highest  quality— our 
direct  sales  system  minimizes 
the  cost. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  the  names  and  addresses  of 
friends  you  know  are  planning  to 
build,  make  repairs  or  install  new 
bathroom  fittings  and  $1  in  stamps, 
money  order  or  check,  we  will  mail 
you  postpaid,  this  $1,60  handsome 
sanitary  all-steel  bath  stool. 

^AYTH-DESPARD  CO. 
830  Broad  Street 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  PRESSES 


Van  Atta 
Extra  Heavy 


Pressure 


Yields  more  cider 
without  any  addi¬ 
tional  investment, 
labor  or  power.  Van 
Atta  Presses  have 
given  satisfaction 
for  many  years. 


Write  for  Catalog  R  and  prices 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  Inc. 
OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


ADRIANCE-PLATT 


Mower,  Binder 
and  Reaper  Repairs 

Write 

Bateman  Bros.,  Inc. 

Poughkeepsie  New  York 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

On  September  19  of  the  present  year 
Louis  J.  Taber,  Master  of  tbe  National 
Grange,  will  celebrate  bis  fiftieth  birth¬ 
day.  This  distinguished  son  of  Ohio  is 
the  youngest  member  of  the  order  ever 
to  have  been  elected  to  this,  the  highest 
position  in  the  Grange  organization. 
Master  Taber  is  now  serving  his  fifth 
year  as  presiding  officer  of  the  National 
Grange. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  is  the  home  of  the 
present  National  Grange  master.  He  was 
born  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  September 
19,  1S7S,  of  Quaker  parentage.  Master 
Taber  is  also  an  adherent  of  the  Quaker 
faith.  Both  his  paternal  and  maternal 
ancestors  have  been  farmers  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  Master  Taber  still 
operates  the  old  homestead,  specializing 
in  Jersey  purebred  cattle,  and  his  Jersey 
herd  has  won  him  many  medals  in  the 
country’s  live  stock  shows.  The  Lady 
Blyth  family  of  Jerseys  was  developed  on 
the  Taber  homestead,  and  Lady  Blyth 
has  four  gold-medal  daughters  and  two 
silver-medal  daughters,  more  than  any 
other  Jersey  mother. 

Beginning  Grange  work  when  he  was 
21  years  of  age,  Mr.  Taber  has  been  in 
Grange  service  without  interruption  since. 
When  Mr.  Taber’s  parents  moved  to 
Barnesville,  Ohio,  he  was  six  years  of 


National  Grange  Master  L.  J.  Taher 

age.  Here  he  lived  until  a  few  years  ago, 
when  liis  official  Grange  duties  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  move  to  Columbus. 

In  1S99  he  helped  to  organized  Belmont 
Grange  in  his  community,  being  one  of  its 
charter  members.  He  served  eight  years 
as  lecturer  of  liis  own  Grange.  Then  lie 
was  chosen  lecturer  of  liis  Pomona 
Grange,  serving  for  three  years.  Then 
in  1906  he  was  advanced  to  lecturer  of  the 
Ohio  State  Grange,  a  position  lie  filled 
most  capably  for  a  period  of  eight  years. 
Mr.  Taber  also  had  valuable  training  as 
countv  deputy  and  as  special  Grange 
organizer,  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
National  Grange.  In  the  latter  capacity 
he  organized  more  than  50  granges. 

In  1914  he  was  elevated  to  the  master¬ 
ship  of|the  Ohio  State  Grange,  when  only 
36  years  of  age.  Here  lie  early  mani¬ 
fested  his  genius  for  organization.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  seven  years  he  held  the  master¬ 
ship  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange  lie  saw 
the  State  membership  increase  from  49,- 
000  to  more  than  100,000. 

In  1921  lie  was  honored  by  being  ap¬ 
pointed  State  Director  of  Agriculture  for 
Ohio.  In  1923  he  was  elected  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Ohio-Pennsylvania  Joint 
Stock  Land  Bank  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In 
the  same  year  came  his  election  as  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  National  Grange.  His  previous 
long  training  in  Grange  work  had  given 
him  a  splendid  preparation  for  his  new 
position  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  farm 
fraternity  in  the  world.  At  the  annual 
session  of  the  National  Grange,  held  last 
November  in  his  native  State  at  Cleveland, 
he  was  again  honored  by  a  re-election 
for  a  third  term  of  two  years. 

Mr.  Taber  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
orators  on  the  Grange  platform,  and  dur-' 
ing  his  more  than  four  years  of  service 
in  the  National  Master’s  place  has 
traveled  many  thousands  of  miles,  speak¬ 
ing  in  practically  every  Grange  State  in 
the  Union.  He  is  a  trusted  friend  of 
President  Coolidge,  who  frequently  calls 
the  National  Master  into  conference  when 
he  wishes  first-hand  information  upon 
agricultural  subjects.  Master  Taber  was 
also  recently  selected  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Herbert  Hoover  to  represent 
agriculture  on  the  Secretary’s  distin¬ 
guished  nation-wide  industrial  commis¬ 
sion.  .  , 

Master  Taber  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
value  of  publicity  to  spread  the  Grange 
gospel,  and  through  the  publicity  bureau 
of  the  National  Grange  much  is  being 
accomplished  in  spreading  knowledge  of 
the  order  in  new  fields.  Ohio  is  one  of 
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the  leading  Grange  States,  and  for  manv 
years  the  State  has  held  a  place  amour 
the  leading  States  as  to  increaso 
Grange  membership.  ln 


Notes  from  Wisconsin 

Spring  has  arrived,  and  yet  is  still  so 
chilly  that  each  night  one  wonders  if  V 
will  freeze  before  morning.  I  cover  the 
hotbed  each  night,  while  my  good  min 
laughs  at  me,  “As  if  that  were  all  that 
would  freeze!”  Well,  I  know  just  how 
much  work  and  care  and  expense  has  gone 
into  it,  and  if  it  can  be  kept  in  condition 
1  know  what  I  have  saved. 

Our  cherry  trees  have  very  few  cher¬ 
ries  set.  The  apple  trees  have  done  bet¬ 
ter.  Our  neighbors’  trees  have  plenty  of 
cherries  as  well  as  their  share  of  apples 
Strawberries  are  straggling.  Usually  we 
find  our  first  ripe  ones  on  Memorial  Day 
hut  this  year  the  plants  are  still  in 
bloom.  I  see  where  the  strawberries  are 
raised  for  market  that  the  stand  is  fine 
though  late.  We  must  have  neglected  to 
do  something  we  should  have  done  with 
our  bed. 

Infuenza  was  epidemic  here  about  a 
month  ago,  and  it  seems  to  me,  I  learned 
a  lesson  that  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
Just  before  Christmas  we  bought  a  barrel 
of  apples.  There  are  seven  of  us,  so  to 
get  the  greatest  good  from  it  we  each  had 
one  apple  each  day.  They  lasted  until 
the  last  week  in  February.  The  first  week 
in  March  we  all  took  turns  with  influenza 
or  grippe — a  severe  type  of  cold.  Then 
we  bought  more  apples,  and  when  in¬ 
fluenza  was  epidemic — 70  absent  from 
school  in  the  village  in  one  week — none 
of  us  had  it  at  all.  Others  who  had  had 
it  when  we  did  had  it  the  second  time 
and  much  harder.  We  were  exposed  to 
this  second  siege,  and  yet  did  not  even 
have  a  cold.  I  am  giving  apples  the  full 
credit  for  it.  “An  apple  a  day  keeps  the 
doctor  away.”  “An  apple  eaten  in  the 
morning  is  golden,  at  noon  silver,  and  at 
night  lead.”  The  originators  of  those  old 
sayings  didn't  have  the  newspaper,  tele¬ 
phone,  radio  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  things  to  scatter  their  attention. 
They  had  time  to  think  of  what  they  saw 
around  them,  and  they  thought  straigliter 
than  many  people  nowadays  like  to  credit 
to  them. 

Alfalfa  has  come  on  much  better  than 
it  promised  earlier.  Corn  is  to  the  front 
now ;  some  are  plowing,  some  planting. 
This  section  was  the  victim  of  a  severe 
rainstorm  about  the  middle  of  May.  It 
cut  and  tore  the  plowed  ground  into 
ditches,  packed  the  oats  and  seeding  down 
hard,  and  played  havoc  in  general  where- 
ever  conditions  favored.  The  few  days 
following  were  cloudy,  so  the  oats  and 
seeding  may  still  come  in. 

MRS.  ROBERT  ONISCH. 

Waukesha  Co.,  Wis. 


Black  Spot  on  Roses 

Black  spot  of  roses  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  diseases  of  roses  to  control,  re¬ 
ports  It.  P.  White,  assistant  plant  patholo¬ 
gist  at  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  New  Brunswick.  Once  a 
rose  bed  is  badly  infected  with  black  spot, 
100  per  cent  control  of  the  disease  is 
almost  never  obtained.  Not  only  does  the 
disease  cause  circular  black  spots  on  the 
rose  leaves,  yellowing  of  foliage,  and 
premature  defoliation,  but  indirectly  it 
also  is  the  cause  of  a  large  amount  of 
Winter  injury.  Bushes  prematurely  de¬ 
foliated  enter  the  Winter  months  with 
an  excessive  amount  of  improperly  ma¬ 
tured,  soft  wood  which  is  sure  to  be  killed 
back. 

Picking  off  infected  leaves  reduces  the 
sources  from  which  infection  comes  and 
is  a  good  practice  to  follow.  Fallen 
leaves  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  ground,  as  the  fungus  causing 
black  spot  continues  to  live  in  them. 
Old  leaves  should  always  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  up  and  burned  in  the  Fall. 

Because  of  the  persistency  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  once  it  is  established,  rose  beds  or 
plantations  at  present  free  from  it  should 
be  dusted  regularly  throughout  the  season 
with  a  mixture  composed  of  90  parts  of 
dusting  sulphur  and  10  parts  of  arsenate 
of  lead,  as  a  safeguard.  Frequent  light 
dustings  should  be  applied  from  the  time 
the  first  leaves  are  half  size  until  late  in 
the  Summer.  This  dust  also  controls 
mildew.  For  beds  already  infected,  more 
frequent  applications  of  the  dust  are 
necessary. 

Bordeaux  mixture  and  ainmoniacal 
copper  carbonate  sprays  have  not  been  as 
effective  against  black  spot  disease  as  the 
sulphur-lead  dust.  Moreover,  Bordeaux 
sprays  stain  the  foliage  rather  badly. 
There  are,  however,  other  diseases  or 
roses,  such  as  brown  canker  and  cane 
canker,  for  which  these  copper  sprays 
are  recommended. 


Late  Cabbage 

Did  you  fail  on  raising  late  cabbage 
plants?  If  so,  sow  some  of  the  second  early 
kinds.  I  have  raised  five  crops  from  An 
Head  Early  sown  as  late  as  July  15  ana 
Copenhagen  Market  sown  as  late  as  August 
1.  Other  good  kinds  are  Glory  ot  LnK- 
huizen  and  All  Seasons.  The  secont 
;early  kinds  will  yield  nearly  as  much 
I  late  varieties.  The  heads  will  not  be  a^ 
large  but  they  can  be  planted  closer  in  t  n 
row,  and  the  rows  made  closer  it  desirea. 

R.  CORBEY. 

Virginia. 
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Notes  from  a  Jersey  Garden 

Tune  is  now  with  us,  and  we  are  liav- 
in_  almost  our  first  taste  of  seasonable 
weather.  While  the  air  is  somewhat 
oool  vet  the  countryside  looks  pleasant 
and’ cheerful.  We  have  had  most  mag¬ 
nificent  clouds  (cumulus)  the  last  few 
days,  such  as  particularly  delight  the 
artist  or  landscape  painter,  but  it  will 
not.  do  for  us  to  “live  in  the  clouds”  too 
much,  so  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this 
subject,  however  much  I  may  appreciate 
them,  so  will  therefore  try  to  come  down 
to  earth.  Never  before  have  the  lilacs 
been  finer  than  this  year,  and  I  have 
particularly  noted  the  superiority  of  the 
double  varieties  for  lasting  or  keeping, 
the  double  white  and  the  double  bluish  pur¬ 
ple  being  most  striking  in  that  respect. 
Rosa  rugosa  alba  has  again  come  out  in  all 
its  glory,  and  proved  once  more  that  it  is 
well  worth  a  place  on  every  good-sized 
lawn.  Although  this  rose  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  small  rose  gardens  as  to  a 
good  large  lawn,  yet  its  large  pure  white 
single  flowers  and  the  delicate  sweetbriar 
odor  give  it  qualities  that  all  must 
admire.  The  rough  green  leaves  and 
strong  habit  of  growth  are  also  commen¬ 
dable  features.  It  seems  at  home  in  any 
soil  and  is  entirely  free  from  aphis  and 
other  insects  that  usually  attack  most 
roses.  Spiraeas  are  now  in  full  bloom, 
and  one  specimen  about  five  feet  high  is 
one  mass  of  snowy  white,  and  having 
been  trimmed  to  a  globular  shape  is 
almost  like  a  big  ball  of  snow.  The  old- 
fashioned  yellow  flowering  raspberry  with 
its  deep  colored  double  flowers  has  just 
done  blooming  but  while  it  lasted  was 
certainly  handsome,  but  this  old-fashioned 
shrub  has  become  almost  lost  in  many 
sections  of  the  country.  The  flowers  being 
double,  it  of  course  produces  no  fruit, 
but  the  hardiness  and  the  color  of  its 
flowers  make  it  very  acceptable  for  the 
lawn. 

The  geraniums  have  now  been  all 
placed  outdoors  here,  and  being  kept 
right  in  the  pots — (1  to  7  in. — and  the 
pots  plunged  or  sunk  to  the  rim,  they 
are  already  in  flower  and  look  strong  and 
healthy.  The  writer  has  been  obliged  to 
adopt  this  method  of  growing,  as  the 
large  trees  directly  around  the  dwelling 
take  all  the  nourishment  out  of  the  soil, 
but  by  lifting  and  turning  the  pots  around 
about  every  two  weeks,  the  tree  roots 
cannot  enter  the  pots  and  the  geraniums 
thus  thrive  and  bloom  continually  all 
Summer. 

Dwarf  dahlia  seedlings  in  the  cold 
frame  are  all  growing  well  and  I  hope  to 
get  some  striking  novelties  from  them  if 
all  goes  well,  but  .there  is  “many  a  slip 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip,”  and  it  is 
perhaps  just  as  well  not  to  count  the 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 

The  water  garden  is  looking  fine,  and 
the  pond  lilies  are  just  beginning  to  show 
flower  buds.  Ac-orus  Japonica  variegata, 
the  Japanese  sweet  flag,  is  always  a  strik¬ 
ing  aquatic  plant  and  its  strongly  marked 
variegation,  extreme  hardiness  and  ease 
of  growth  make  it  very  attractive.  It 
can  be  grown  in  any  soil  or  almost  any¬ 
where,  as  all  it  seems  to  need  at  any 
time  is  plenty  of  water  and  sunshine. 

The  red  mignonette  sown  early  this 
Spring  is  making  a  good  growth  as  are 
also  the  snapdragons.  English  double 
violets,  however,  have  not  done  so  well, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  transplant  what  few 
plants  were  left  to  a  more  sheltered  situa¬ 
tion.  We  seem  to  catch  all  the  winds 
here  from  every  direction  and  there  are 
some  plants  that  are  like  some  people, 
who  dislike  too  much  wind,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  about  too  much  hot  air.  Evergreen 
trees  are  all  looking  lovely  now,  and 
the  sight  of  the  fresh  and  new  growth  in 
contrast  to  the  dark  green  of  the  old  is 
certainly  a  very  pleasing  one.  The 
variegated  cvuvess  is  now  “dressed  in  its 
best”  as  if  ready  for  a  very  large  party. 

The  first  white  Icicle  radishes  were 
pulled  this  morning,  and  at  this  time  of 
year  are  exceedingly  crisp  and  tender. 
While  not  so  early  as  the  little  round 
radishes,  the  quality  of  this  radish  is  hard 
to  beat,  and  as  it  roots  deeper  in  the 
soil  it  will  stand  more  drought  than  the 
round  varieties.  It  is  certainly  fine  for  a 
second  early  crop. 

The  Egyptian  lotus  in  the  water  garden 
is  making  its  first  set  of  leaves,  and  the 
manner  of  growth  is  very  peculiar.  The 
first  set  of  leaves  almost  all  float  on  top 
of  the  water.  These  are  followed  later 
by  immense  large  leaves  which  stand  on 
long  stems  far  above  the  water,  and 
when  the  plants  bloom  the  flowers  are 
much  higher  still.  II.  W.  hales. 


Thoughts  on  Forestry 

In  the  years  gone  by  enormous  pines 
grew  on  our  hills.  They  were  mostly  cut 
before  my  time  but  I  remember  many 
evidences' of  them,  especially  the  stumps 
that  I  helped  to  get  out.  of  the  meadows 
and  the  stubs  of  pines  that  towered 
above  the  forest  trees  of  50  years  ago. 
I  helped  to  get  out  some  of  the  logs  that 
were  formerly  thought  to  be  too  poor  to 
saw  and  we  made  a  little  lumber  and 
many  shingles.  The  barn  still  has  these 
shingles  after  more  than  fifty  years — 54, 
l  believe — of  'service.  The  old  pines  are 
gone  and  most  of  the  evidences  of  them. 
Younger  white  pines  took  their  places  to 
some  extent  but  most  of  them  have  now 
been  cut.  A  few  are  left  and  one  such 
blew  over  recently.  I  want  to  tell  about 
that  tree. 

It  measured  21  inches  inside  the  bark 
at  the  stump.  The  rings  counted  about 


80  years  of  growth.  The  logs  scaled  as  I 
'  follows :  180  feet,  100  feet,  91  feet,  40 

feet,  18  feet  and  8  feet.  That  makes  437 
feet  of  lumber  in  the  80-year-old  tree. 
That  is  a  growth  of  over  five  feet  a  year. 
By  1934  if  the  rings  continue  to  grow  as 
thick  as  they  have  been  the  logs  would 
scale  78  feet  more,  or  a  growth  of  twelve 
and  a  half  feet  a  year.  The  first  log  is 
quite  good  and  the  second  will  make  lum¬ 
ber  that  can  be  used  for  many  purposes. 
The  others  have  so  many  knots  that  they 
can  be  only  for  odd  uses  about  the  farm 
or  sold  for  low  grade  stuff.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  pine  could  be  sold  on  the  stump 
for  much  above  $10  a  thousand. 

I  do  not  know  what  a  40  or  50-year 
growth  of  pine  would  be  worth  but  it 
does  not  require  much  figuring  to  see 
that  the  income  would  be  small.  It  is 
all  right  to  plant  pine,  but  to  do  so 
thinking  to  make  a  fortune  in  a  few 
years  is  doubtful.  Reforestation  is  rather 
for  the  State  or  for  wealthy  people  who 
can  afford  it,  unless  in  cases  where  the 
owner  can  afford  to  set  relatively  small 
areas.  There  are  probably  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  forestry  in  cut-over  pieces, 
letting  the  growth  c.ome  up  to  the  sorts 
that  grow  naturally  and  perhaps  cutting 
out  some  “weed”-  trees  at  times.  Some 
nines  may  come  up  here  and  there  but 
largely  with  us  it  will  be  hard  wood. 

Perhaps  Ave  AAroukl  better  think  of  the 
prospect  for  growing  some  hard  wood 
anyway.  Not  far  from  here  in  the  acid 
aat ood  country  where  they  cut  over  the 
growths  once  in  about  20  years,  it  is 
said  that  they  get  35  to  40  cords  of  52- 
incli  wood.  For  acid  they  Avant  hard 
Avood,  for  the  softer  the  Avood  the  less 
acid  they  get.  Pine,  ash,  cherry  and 
baswood  are  not  Avanted.  Ash,  cherry  and 
basswood  groAV  and  make  useful  timber 
after  some  time,  especially  ash.  It  sells 
Avell  at  a  good  price,  one  especial  use 
being  tool  handles  for  farm  tools.  It  is 
light  and  strong.  Acid  wood  may  not 
always  be  in  demand  but  Avood  is  likely 
to  be  wanted. 

I  have  a  friend  in  the  lumber  business 
and  I  took  a  ride  with  him  lately.  He 
argues  that  for  a  short  time  project  of 
perhaps  20  to  50  years  hard  wood  prom¬ 
ises  most.  We  looked  at  piles  of  lumber 
that  day.  Some  Avas  pine  but  largely  it 
was  hard  wood.  It  needs  towards  a 
hundred  years  to  get  really  good  pine. 
Those  knots  groAV  out  very  sloAvly.  Of 
course  some  of  the  oak  and  maple  that 
Ave  looked  at  had  been  groAving  many 
years.  Hard  maple  and  black  _  birch 
make  good  solid  acid  wood,  but  if  one 
Avere  to  set  trees,  ash  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Even  soft  maple  that  so  readily 
comes  in  of  its  oavii  accord  is  useful  in 
many  AArays ;  especially  it  makes  pretty 
good  firewood.  My.  friend  says  tell  them 
to  set  part  of  the  forest  area  to  hard 
woods. 

We  passed  the  farm  of  a  wealthy  owner 
avIio  is  farming  for  fun.  I  suppose.  He 
has  40  acres  set  to  pine  and  similar 
Avoods.  That  is  all  right.  He  can  afford 
to  do  it  and  he  enjoys  it,  for  other  men 
Avorked  for  the  money  he  spends.  He  is 
not  likely  to  see  much  revenue  from  the 
plantings  but  he  is  doing  as  he  likes  and 
may,  in  that  enterprise,  be  doing  some¬ 
thing  for  the  public. 

They  tell  us  to  Aveed  out  the  beeches, 
and  soft  maple  as  well  as  poplar  and  iron 
wood.  I  have  little  fault  to  find  with 
that  but  I  have  said  a  word  for  soft 
maple  already  and  might  in  some  cases 
say  almost  as  much  for  beech  for  fire¬ 
wood.  It  might  make  a  difference  where 
it  groAVS,  hoAvever.  In  our  Avoods  some 
of  these  beeches  have  made  great  trees, 
tall  and  not  shady.  H.  H.  L. 


The  Aulo  or  Young  Berry 

I  first  got  this  berry  from  a  man  in 
Louisiana.  He  stated  that  it  was  a 
cross  between  the  Austin  dewberry  and 
Loganberry.  Since  then  the  Young 
berry  has  come  out  and  I  find  my  Aulo 
berry  is  the  same  as  the  Young,  or 
practically  the  same.  It  shoAvs  the 
Austin  parentage,  but  the  claim  is 
made  that  the  Young  is  a  cross  between 
the  Austin  and  the  Phenomenal.  I 
hardly  believe  this.  I  am  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  Mr.  Young  thought  he  had  the 
Phenomenal  for  the  Phenomenal  that 
I  got  from  Mr.  Burbank  was  a  very 
poor  groAver  and  the  Young  berry  out¬ 
grows  the  Austin  dewberry,  and  it 
takes  a  good  grower  to  do  this.  Also  the 
Aulo  is  productive  and  the  Phenome¬ 
nal  Avas  almost  a  non-producer.  But 
just  the  same  the  Aulo  is  sure  to  be  a 
leader  in  the  South,  and  may  prove 
hardy  in  the  North.  It  is  larger  by  al¬ 
most  half  that  any  dewberry  or  black¬ 
berry  I  have  ever  seen.  The  leaves  are 
very  large  and  among  my  plants  an 
entirely  thornless  one  will  crop  out. 
The  Young  or  Aulo  is  the  most  de¬ 
licious  in  flavor  of  all  berries.  It  com¬ 
bines  the  taste  of  both  the  dewberry 
and  raspberry.  It  is  sweet,  Avitli  enough 
acid  for  it  not  to  be  insipid.  It  makes 
the  best  jelly  of  all  fruits.  People  who 
liaA'e  traveled  a  great  deal  tell  me  that 
in  all  the  world  they  never  tasted  such 
jelly  as  the  Aulo  berry  makes.  This 
berry  has  me  tempted  to  put  in  a  jelly 
factory,  for  a  man  that  such  jelly  could 
not  separate  from  his  money  would  be 
stingy,  indeed.  J.  e.  Fitzgerald. 
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ssures  the  top  price  per  bushel 


. . .  gets  ALL  the  grain ! 


What  did  poor  grain  cost  you  last  year? 
Was  it  5c,  10c  or  20c  a  bushel?  Losses 
in  grade  and  dockage  can  be  largely 
stopped,  if  you  thresh  your  own  grain. 
No  mBre  waiting  your  turn.  No  more 
damage  from  wet  weather. 

The  Rumely  Steel  Thresher  quickly 
pays  for  itself . . .  first,  by  enabling  you 
to  thresh  when  the  grain  is  right,  thus 
assuring  top  prices  when  you  sell  .  .  . 
second,  by  getting  all  the  grain,  and 
preventing  waste  into  the  straw  stack. 

The  famous  Rumely  Continuous-flow 
Method  of  Separation  permits  handling 
a  big  volume  of  straw,  while  ribbed 
concaves,  a  flat  winged  beater,  thor¬ 
ough  agitation  and  special  lifting  fingers 


are  tossing,  shaking,  tearing  open  and 
raking  the  straw,  thus  separating  every 
kernel  of  grain. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  thresh¬ 
ing.  Ask  us  for  all  the  facts.  Just  use 
the  handy  coupon. 


Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  ZZ,  (. Incorporated)  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Serviced  through  33  branches  and r warehouses 
Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the 
machinery  checked. 

□  1928  Oil  Pulls  □  Threshers 

□  Combines  □  Husker  -  Shredders 

□  Silo  Fillers  □  Corn  Shelters 

□  Bean  Hullere  □  Stationary  Motors 

□  Clover  and  Alfalfa  Hullers 

Name _ 

Address... . . . . 


ADVANCE  -RUMELY 

Power  Farming  Machinery 


Metal  Roofing 


TONCAN  - 1 Ron 

-  AND  - 

APEX- galvanized 
ROOFING 


IF  you  are  in  the  Market  for  Metal  Roofing — Wire 
*  Fence— Barb  Wire  House  and  Roof  Paint,  at  a 
Price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Samples  and  Prices 
Free,  Write 

CONSUMERS*  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Send  for 
FREE 
Illustrated 
Catalog 
and 
Prices. 


»PLUMBlNGj 
AND 

HEATING 
MATERIALS 
SINCE 
1880 

BARR  &  CREELMAN  CO. 

74  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest,  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1928  BEEM 

if  IMPROVED  MOD  ELS  X 

'World’s  Poineer  Garden  Tractor,  P. 


Cultivates;  also  belt 
work.  Pays  for  It¬ 
self  in  one  season 
Catalog  Fret ! 
NEW  BEEMAN 
TRACTOR  CO. 
3807  6th  St.,  N.  E. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  out 
t  >  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydeil  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


WOOL 


growers  and  ’shippers  please  get  in 
touch  with  us.  S  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Wool  Specialists,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

APactical, Proven  Power  Cultivator,  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 

Poultrymen  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065 -33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


VBEE/j 


I 


Crash!  Your  lifetime’s  savings  wiped 
Out  by  one  swift  bolt  of  lightning!  Is  it 
worth  taking  this  awful  chance? 

Read  this  wonderful  new  book,  and 
the  real  truth  about  lightning;  how  to 
control  it,  how  to  be  safe  in  even  the 
worst  storms.  Invaluable  to  everybody. 
Compiled  by  the  famous  Dodd  Sys¬ 
tem  engineers,  who  have  protected 
over  400,000  buildings  in  40  years. 

A  copy  Free  on  request.  BE  SAFE. 

Write  for  yours  today. 

Dodd  &  Struthera 

16th  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


U.  S.  HEADQUARTERS 

Imported  Arms,  Ammunition  &  Parts 

Mauser  -  Luger  -  Merkel  Bros.  -  Mannlicher,  - 
eFabrique  Nationale  -  Webiey  -  Scott,  etc. 

Full  line  American  Arms  &  Ammunition 

Largest  stock  in  America  of  fine  new  Rifles,  Trap,  Field  Guns,  I 
Side  Arms, Target  and  Air  Pistols.  *Springfields  Restocked.*  I 
Expert  Repairing.  123-page  Arms  Catalog  25c.  Dept.  6-30  I 


..F.Stoeger.inc.  NewYork.N.Y. 
509  Fifth  Avenue  (at  42nd  St.) 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Collection  of  Taxes  on 
Farm  Property  in  N.  Y. 

State,  county  and  town  taxes  on  farm 
property  in  New  York  are  collected  by 
town  collectors,  one  in  each  town.  The 
collector  is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  1  per  cent 
on  taxes  collected  within  30  days  from 
the  date  of  the  notice  that  he  has  received 
the  tax  roll.  He  is  entitled  to  5  per  cent 
on  taxes  collected  after  the  30-day  per¬ 
iod.  When  he  fails  to  collect  and  returns 
taxes  as  unpaid,  he  receives  2  per  cent 
of  their  sum  except  in  Suffolk,  Delaware, 
Lewis  and  Herkimer  counties,  where  no 
fees  are  paid  for  returned  taxes.  Thus 
the  town  collector  receives  twice  as  much 
for  not  collecting  and  five  times  as  much 
for  collecting  late  as  he  does  for  collect¬ 
ing  on  time.  School  taxes  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  collected  by  special  school 
tax  collectors  whose  fees  are  1  per  cent 
on  taxes  collected. 

A  study  of  town  collection  in  160 
towns  in  New  York  shows  that  the  cost 
of  collecting  taxes  on  farm  property  is 
1.35  per  cent  of  the  total  taxes  paid  by 
farmers.  School  taxes  are  collected  a 
little  more  cheaply.  When  averaged  with 
town  taxes,  the  total  cost  of  collecting 
taxes  on  farm  property  in  New  York  is 
1.29  per  cent.  Can  this  cost  of  collec¬ 
tion  be  lowered?  This  question  can  be 
answered  by  a  comparison  with  tax  collec¬ 
tion  costs  in  other  States. 

In  20  States  of  the  United  States,  coun¬ 
ty  treasurers  collect  all  taxes  levied  on 
farm  property.  For  this  and  other  ser¬ 
vices  they  receive  salaries.  A  study  of 
collection  costs  in  91  counties  in  18  of 
the  20  States  where  the  treasurer  col¬ 
lects,  shows  that  in  these  counties  taxes 
are  collected  and  all  expenses  of  run¬ 
ning  the  county  treasurers’  offices  are  paid 
for  .78  per  cent  of  the  taxes  collected. 
In  New  York  the  1.29  per  cent  cost,  of 
collection  is  for  fees  only.  In  addition 
taxes  have  to  be  paid  toward  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  county  treasurer’s  office. 
In  these  91  counties  the  treasurer’s  salary 
and  his  office  expenses,  including  the  cost 
of  tax  collection,  are  all  paid  for  .78  per 
cent,  of  the  taxes  collected.  If  for  the 
sake  of  accurate  comparison,  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  office  of  county  treasurer 
is  added  to  the  New  York  cost  it  becomes 
evident  that  taxpayers  in  New  York  are 
paying  1.71  per  cent  for  services  which 
in  the  91  counties  in  other  States  cost 
only  .78  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  paying  twice  as  much 
for  the  same  services,  these  New  York 
taxpayers  lose  out  in  another  way.  They 
reap  no  benefit  from  large  collections.  In 
the  91  counties  studied,  costs  of  tax  col¬ 
lection  decline  sharply  as  the  amount  col¬ 
lected  increases.  Frequently  the  same 
treasurer  on  the  same  salary  assisted  by 
the  same  clerk  can  collect  thousands  of 
dollars  more  in  taxes  at  little  or  no  ad¬ 
ditional  cost.  This  lowers  the  average 
cost  of  collection.  But  under  the  New 
York  fee  system,  this  cannot  happen  ;  1 
per  cent,  2  per  cent  and  5^  per  cent  are  1 
per  cent,  2  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  of  a 
million  dollars  in  taxes  just  as  much  as  of 
a  thousand  dollars.  No  economies  due  to 
size  of  collection  are  possible. 

Large  sums  of  taxes  are  collected  in 
New  York  counties.  It  is  of  course  un¬ 
certain  how  low  costs  of  collection  would 
go  in  New  York  if  county  treasurers 
were  put  on  a  salary  basis  and  given  the 
duty  of  collecting  taxes,  but  the  experi¬ 
ence  in  Ohio,  another  State  with  large 
collection,  is  instructive.  In  1923,  in 
Ohio,  general  property  taxes  were  col¬ 
lected  and  all  costs  of  the  county  treas¬ 
urers’  offices  were  paid  for  .36  per  cent 
of  the  taxes  collected  by  these  treasurers. 
If  the  Ohio  cost  basis  could  be  realized 
in  New  York  the  total  saving  in  tax 
money  would  be  great.  In  1927,  farm 
taxes  paid  in  New  York  were  a  little  more 
than  26  million  dollars.  It  cost  nearly 
.$450,000  to  collect  these  taxes  and  pay 
the  farmers’  share  in  maintaining  the  of¬ 
fices  of  county  treasurer.  In  Ohio  these 
taxes  and  the  farmers’  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  county  treasurer  office  would  be  a 
little  under  $100,000.  This  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  $350,000.  Probably  such  a  sav¬ 
ing  is  too  much  to  expect.  A  saving  of 
$300,000  a  year  is  a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  gains  to  farmers  which  could 
be  realized  by  the''  adoption  of  county 
treasurer  collection  of  taxes  in  New 
York  with  the  treasurer  on  a  salary 
basis.  This  would  be  33.2  per  cent,  or 
one-third  of  all  State  taxes  on  farm 
property  in  1927. 

The  last  question  to  be  considered  is : 
Would  such  a  system  of  county  treasurer 
collection  work?  To  answer  this  a  study 
was  made  of  methods  of  collecting  taxes 
in  New  York  State  and  in  States  using 
county  treasurer  collection  of  taxes.  The 
evidence  is  that  farmers  in  New  York 
pay  their  taxes  in  much  the  same  ways  as 
do  taxpayers  in  States  where  the  county 
treasurer  collects.  They  are  using  checks; 
they  are  using  the  mails;  they  are.visiting 
their  collectors,  and  they  are  making  per¬ 
sonal  payments  at  their  homes  a  matter 
of  another  age,  if  such  an  age  ever  existed. 
They  have  gone  as  far  as  they  can  go, 
individually,  toward  a  different  system  of 
collection.  *  The  next  step  is  to  install 
county  treasurer  collection  and  require 
county  treasurers  to  notify  all  taxpayers 
of  their  taxes  by  mail.  A  saving  of  $300,- 
000  a  year,  or  one-third  of  all  State  taxes 
paid  on  farm  property  in  1927,  is  worth 
the  effort  necessary  to  make  the  change. 

M.  S.  KENDRICK. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — May  31  seven  persons 
were  killed,  and  23  injured,  some  mortally, 
when  two  interurban  trains  on  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Traction  system  crashed  head-on  at 
Fithian,  west  of  Danville,  Ill. 

May  31  four  flyers,  two  American  and 
two  Australians,  left  Oakland,  Cal.,  in  a 
tri-motored  Fokker  plane  for  Sydney, 
Australia.  The  first  part  of  their  jour¬ 
ney  was  to  Hawaii,  2,400  miles.  From 
there  they  went  to  Suva,  Fiji,  3,138  miles, 
after  being  in  air  35  hours  from  Hono¬ 
lulu. 

June  1  the  freight  steamer  Kershaw, 
from  Boston  for  New  York,  was  in  col¬ 
lision  with  the  President  Garfield  of  the 
Dollar  Line,  returning  from  a  trip  around 
the  world.  The  Kershaw  sank  in  80  ft. 
of  water,  with  the  loss  of  nine  men. 

Two  persons  perished,  three  were 
rescued  in  spectacular  fashion  by  police, 
firemen  and  passers-by,  and  the  lives  of 
eleven  others  were  endangered  June  1 
in  a  fire  believed  to  have  been  of  incen¬ 
diary  origin  at  No.  239  South  Fourth 
street,  Brooklyn.  Those  who  lost  their 
lives  were  a  young  married  couple,  Philip 
and  Rose  Sorel. 

June  3  the  tri-motored  Fokker  mono¬ 
plane  Friendship  left  Boston  for  a  flight 
to  England,  the  intention  being  to  stop 
at  Trepassey,  N.  F..  for  refuelling.  Owing 
to  fog,  the  Friendship  was  obliged  to  make 
a  first  stop  at  Halifax.  The  crew  of  the 
Friendship  consisted  of  Miss  Amelia 
Earhart,  an  amateur  aviatrix ;  Wilmer 
Stultz,  a  well-known  navigator,  and  a 
mechanic,  Louis  Edward  Gordon,  of 
Texas.  The  plane  was  originally  pur¬ 
chased  by  Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd 
for  use  on  his  forthcoming  Antarctic  ex¬ 


pedition.  Some  time  ago  Byrd,  revising 
liis  equipment  plans,  sold  the  plane.  The 
plane  is  equipped  with  specially  designed 
pontoons.  This  is  the  first  time  an  Amer¬ 
ican  three-engined  plane  has  had  this 
equipment,  or  that  one  has  been  so  out¬ 
fitted  for  transoceanic  flights.  Comman¬ 
der  Byrd  himself  maintains  that  a  three- 
motored  shin,  with  pontoons,  is  the  ideal 
craft  for  long  over-water  work.  The 
present  ownership  of  the  Fokker  is  some¬ 
what  shrouded  in  mystery.  Officially  it  is 
the  property  of  the  Mechanical  Science 
Corporation.  The  work  of  technical  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  flight  has  been  in  charge 
of  Commander  Robert  E.  I*.  Elmer,  U. 
S.  N.,  retired. 

Three  men  held  up  two  employees  of 
the  Bank  of  Washington  Heights  and 
the  Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Company, 
Dyekman  street  and  Sherman  avenue, 
New  York,  within  50  ft.  of  the  bank  at 
5 :40  p.  m.  June  1  and  robbed  them  of 
a  bag  containing  $16,000  and  three  metal 
boxes  filled  with  securities.  The  robbers 
fled  in  a  sedan  which  police  later  found 
with  the  boxes  of  bonds  at  159th  street 
and  Edgecombe  avenue. 

The  joint  suit  for  $1,250,000  against 
the  United  States  Radium  Corporation 
of  Orange,  N.  J.,  brought  by  five  women 
who  are  declared  by  reputable  medical 
authorities  to  be  dying  of  radium  poison¬ 
ing  contracted  as  employees  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  was  settled  out  of  court  June  4. 
The  settlement,  announced  by  Federal 
Judge  William  Clark  of  Newark,  binds 
the  corporation  to  the  following  pro¬ 
visions  :  Each  of  the  five  women  will  re¬ 
ceive  $10,000,  payable  on  or  before  June 
11.  Each  woman  also  will  receive  a 
pension  of  $600  a  year,  payable  quarterly, 
beginning  September  11.  All  previous 
medical  expenses,  not  to  exceed  $7,500  in 
the  aggregate  and  to  be  approved  by 
Judge  Clark,  will  be  paid  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  Fees  of  the  attorneys  for  the  women, 
an  amount  fixed  at  $15,000,  will  be  paid 
by  the  corporation.  For  legal  expenses 
incurred  by  the  same  attorneys,  the  cor¬ 
poration  will  advance  $4,500. 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  100 
years  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  .Tune  5  voted  to  impeach  and 
recommend  the  removal  of  an  elected  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Commonwealth.  By  the  over¬ 
whelming  vote  of  196  to  18.  the  House 
assured  the  impeachment  of  Attorney 


General  Arthur  K.  Reading  on  charges  of 
gross  misconduct  in  office.  Not  since  1821 
has  such  a  scene  been  witnessed  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature.  The  House 
acted  after  an  all-day  debate  on  an  im¬ 
peachment  resolution  introduced  by  a 
special  legislative  committee  which  in¬ 
vestigated  the  conduct  in  office  of  the 
Attorney  General.  The  committee’s 
recommendation  was  unanimous.  Repre¬ 
sentative  George  F.  James  of  Norwood, 
chairman  of  the  investigating  committee, 
demanded  that  the  Attorney  General  be 
removed  “as  the  only  means  by  which 
the  office  he  so  contaminated  can  be 
cleansed  and  purified.”  The  main  charges 
concerned  acceptance  of  a  $25,000  re¬ 
tainer  fee  from  the  Deeimo  Club,  Inc., 
when  that  organization  was  under  in¬ 
vestigation  by  his  department,  and  his 
activities  in  bringing  about  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  united  L.  A.  W.  Corporation. 

Seven  children,  six  of  them  members 
of  one  family,  were  killed  at  Auburn,  12 
miles  south  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  June  5, 
when  their  automobile  was  struck  by  a 
northbound  Illinois  Traction  System  in¬ 
terurban  train  en  route  from  St.  Louis 
to  Springfield.  The  six  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  ranging  in  age  from  three  to  19, 
were  children  of  Dorem  Brubaker  of 
Yirden ;  the  other  child,  Chester  Wiley, 
aged  five.  The  seven  boys  and  girl  were 
driving  east  toward  the  interurban  tracks, 
the  motorman  said,  and  were  apparently 
were  about  to  stop  for  the  train  when 
their  automobile  suddenly  started  forward 
and  ran  on  to  the  track. 

THE  LATE  CONGRESS.— During 
the  session  of  Congress  just  closed  923 
bills  were  passed,  and  the  appropriations 
reached,  in  round  figures,  a  total  of 
$4,770,000,000.  Among  important  meas¬ 
ures  passed  were  the  Alien  Property  Bill, 
which  provides  for  the  immediate  return 


of  80  per  cent  of  the  private  property  of 
German  subjects  sequestered  during  the 
war,  and  the  return  of  the  remainder 
after  certain  settlement  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  are  com¬ 
pleted  ;  the  Flood  Control  Bill,  the  Muscle 
Shoals  Bill,  and  the  Tax  Reduction  Bill. 
Congress  neglected  the  question  of  Boul¬ 
der  Dam,  and  it  failed  again  to  carry  out 
any  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  of  the  Coal  Commission  for 
dealing  with  the  situation  in  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  industry.  Although  much  evi¬ 
dence  was  laid  before  a  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  during  the  Winter  of  the  deplorable 
situation  in  the  unionized  fields  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  West  Virginia,  no  remedial 
legislation  was  forthcoming.  The  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Bill,  which  was  passed,  is 
criticized  as  favoritism  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers.  This  measure  provides  a 
subsidy  to  private  shipping  through  sub¬ 
ventions  for  carrying  the  mails  and  loans 
to  shipbuilders  of  $250,000,000  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  any  of  its  obligations.  The 
killing  of  the  Farm  Relief  Bill  leaves 
both  Congress  and  the  Administration 
without  any  record  of  relief  to  agricul¬ 
ture. 

WASHINGTON. — The  President  has 
selected  a  forest  lodge  in  Northern  Wis¬ 
consin  for  his  Summer  home.  A  pic¬ 
turesque  home  of  the  hunting  lodge  type 
on  a  small  island  in  the  Brule  River, 
belonging  to  heirs  of  the  late  Henry 
Clay  Pierce,  millionoire  oil  and  railroad 
man,  will  serve  as  the  Summer  White 
House  for  the  three  months  President 
and  Mrs.  Coolidge  will  remain  away  from 
the  capital.  The  building  that  will  house 
the  Presidential  family  is  known  as  Cedar 
Island  Lodge.  It  is  about  28  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Superior,  Wis.,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  a  main  travel  road,  and  12  hours’ 
train  ride  from  Chicago.  The  cabin’s 
logs  are  covered  with  white  birch  bark 
and  the  building  contains  eight  bed¬ 
rooms,  four  baths,  a  large  living  room, 
library  and  study.  The  kitchen,  dining¬ 
room  and  servants’  quarters  are  in  a 
building  of  corresponding  design  not  far 
away.  The  island  is  very  close  to  the 
mainland  on  each  side.  Picturesque  foot 
bridges  connect  with  the  mainland  and 
one  of  these  must  be  crossed  going  to 
and  from  meals.  The  location  is  about 
1,300  miles  from  Washington. 
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President  Coolidge  May  31,  in  the 
presence  of  a  representative  gathering 
laid  the  cornerstone  for  the  marble  struc¬ 
ture  to  be  erected  as  a  memorial  to 
the  sacrifices  and  services  of  American 
women  in  the  World  War.  The  buildin»- 
at  Seventeenth  and  E  streets  N.  W„  a 
short  distance  from  the  White  House 
will  be  in  Ionic  style  and  will  conform 
in  size  and  architecture  to  that  erected 
in  memory  of  the  service  of  women  in 
the  Civil  War.  It  will  cost  $575,000 
when  completed  and  $200,000  of  this 
amount  was  appropriated  by  Congress 
and  the  balance  raised  by  public  sub¬ 
scription.  Ground  was  broken  Febru¬ 
ary  24. 

Effective  August  1,  the  new  rate  on 
air  mail  postage  will  be  5  cents  for.  the 
first  ounce  and  10  cents  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  ounce.  Postmaster  General  New 
has  ordered  a  new  5-cent  air  mail  stamp 
issued.  This  action  was  taken  by  Mr. 
New  under  authority  of  the  Kelly  bili 
passed  at  the  recent  session  of  Congress, 
providing  for  a  reduction  in  the  rates 
on  letters  and  package  mail  carried  by 
airplane. 

That  Americans  are  eating  more  candy 
all  the  time  is  disclosed  by  a  study  just 
completed  by  the  Commerce  Department. 
In  Nevada  'the  study  found  the  heaviest 
per  capita  intake,  nearly  13  pounds  a 
year,  and  the  people  of  Montana,  Illinois, 
Delaware,  North  Dakota,  Vermont  and 
California  all  eat  more  than  12  pounds 
annually  per  capita.  In  1926  sales  of 
so-called  “penny  goods”  ran  to  221,000,- 
000  pounds  of  material  and  $34,000,000 
in  value.  Nickel  and  dime  candy,  choco¬ 
late  and  peanut  bars  totaled  407,000,000 
lbs  and  $100,000,000.  The  balance  of 
1926  sales  brought  the  year’s  total  value 
of  candy  consumed  to  $342,000,000.  Very 
little  American  candy  goes  abroad,  1926 
exports  being  only  $3,000,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Over  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  dollars  was  sent  out  on 
May  23  by  the  Manitoba  and  Saskatche¬ 
wan  Coarse  Grains  Pools,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  E.  B.  Ramsay,  manager  of  the 
Central  Selling  Agency.  Eight  cents  per 
bushel  was  paid  on  oats,  except  a  few  of 
the  lower  grades,  and  10  cents  per  bushel 
on  all  grades  of  barley,  flax  and  rye.  This 
brings  the  price  paid  on  oats  up  to  58 
cents  per  bushel,  barley  75  cents  per 
bushel,  rye  95  cents  per  bushel,  and  flax 
$1.75  per  bushel.  Saskatchewan  is  pay¬ 
ing  out  a  total  of  $780,361,000,  made  up 
as  follows  :  $276,082  on  3,451,031  bushels 
of  oats;  $173,319  on  1,703,196  bushels  of 
barley;  $101,217  on  1,012.178  bushels  of 
flax,  and  $229,741  on  2,297,418  bushels 
of  rye.  The  total  for  Manitoba  is  $731,- 
5S9.90,  made  up  of  $50,044.40  on  625,555 
bushels  of  oats;  $587.S61.60  on  5,878,616 
bushels  of  barley  ;  $27,473.90  on  274,739 
bushels  of  flax  and  $66,210  on  662,100 
bushels  of  rye. 

Sixty  of  Ohio's  88  counties  are  now 
wholly  or  in  part  within  the  area  quar¬ 
antined  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
European  corn-borer,  according  to  an 
official  notice  approved  by  W.  M.  Jardine, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  take  effect 
June  1.  Fifty-two  counties  are  wholly 
in  the  quarantined  area,  and  37  townships 
in:  eight  other  counties  are  included. 
Soutliermost  areas  included  are  Belmont 
County,  with  two  townships;  Clark,  six 
townships;  Fairfield,  four  townships; 
Madison,  12  townships;  Miami,  six  town¬ 
ships  ;  Muskingum,  one ;  Perry,  five ; 
Pickaway,  one  township.  Three  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  counties  are  also  included,  Brooke, 
Hancock,  and  Ohio.  Roads  on  the  edge 
of  this  territory  will  probably  be  patrolled 
this  Summer  to  prevent  exportation  of 
corn  to  un infested  areas. 

A  forerunner  of  the  seventeen-year 
locust,  the  periodical  pest  scheduled  to 
appear  soon  in  destructive  swarms  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  East,  was  unearthed  in 
a  field  in  North  Stamford,  Conn.,  June  1. 

Four  additional  field  stations  for  rear¬ 
ing  of  large  trout  fingerlings  are  being 
developed  by  the  New  York  Conserva¬ 
tion  Department — at  Chateaugay,  Crown 
Point,  Fortsville  and  Newark  Valley. 
Each  of  these  stations  has  a  supply  of 
not  less  than  709  gallons  of  pure  spring 
water  per  minute  and  each  will  have 
facilities  for  supplying  at  least  300.000 
fingerlings  in  length  from  2  to  4  inches, 
for  distribution  to  waters  throughout  the 
State.  When  these  stations  are  in  full 
operation  last  year’s  output  of  trout 
fingerlings,  1,031,795,  will  be  practically 
doubled. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  19-21. — American  Country  Life 
Association,  eleventh  annual  conference, 
TJrbana-Champaign,  Ill.  Headquarters, 
Waddington  Farm,  Wheeling,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

June  20-22 — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  annual  convention,  Denver, 
Col.  Secretary,  C.  L.  Sizemore,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Mo. 

June  22-24. — American  Peony  Society, 
annual  show,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston, 
Mass. 

June  26-29. — New  England  Institute  of 
Co-operation,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Agricul¬ 
tural  College. 

June  27.  —  Ohio  District  National 
Flower  Growers’  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

July  18. — Annual  field  day.  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Mt.  Carmel  Farm,  Evergreen  Ave.,  Ham¬ 
den,  Conn. 

Aug.  21-22. — New  Jersey  Gladiolus  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  exhibition,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Camden,  N.  J. 


This  Dog  Meets  the  Mail  Man 
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From  a  Maine  Farm 

Though  I  live  to  be  a  century  old  I 
shall  always  marvel  at  the  “miracle  of 
Spring”  here  in  the  North.  Two  weeks 
ago  the  deciduous  trees  were  gray  and 
bare,  or  buds  swelling  to  a  reddish  brown. 
Today,  May  25,  the  forests  are  green  and 
in  half  full  leaf.  From  snowclad  fields 
to  green  grass  and  opening  flowers  seems 
but  a  step.  We  do  not  walk  from  Winter 
into  Spring,  but  simply  rush  out  of  one 
into  the  other. 

The  Spring  has  been  favorable  for  work 
on  the  farms,  not  a  rainy  day  to  stop  men 
and  teams  since  work  started  until  today. 
Rain  was  needed  badly,  and  while  it  lias 
stopped  work  in  the  fields  the  rain  is  do¬ 
ing  a  vast  amount  of  good.  Working  the 
plowed  fields  with  harrow  and  planter  has 
been  dirty  work.  The  soil  was  so  dry  that 
the  dust  rolled  in  clouds  from  the  surface, 
and  men  and  teams  were  as  dirty  as 
though  rolled  in  the  soil,  but  it  was  clean 
wholesome  dirt.  Those  operating  the  po¬ 
tato  planters  had  the  dust  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  to  put  up  with  as  well. 
It  will  be  much  pleasanter  from  now  on  if 
the  weather  does  not  take  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  and  give  us  a  prolonged  wet  spell. 
We  trust  it  will  not,  as  we  like  to  finish 
planting  the  potato  crop  in  May  if  possi¬ 
ble.  Early  varieties  like  Irish  Cobbler 
do  well,  often  better,  if  planted  up  to 
June  10. 

We  have  a  quick  growing  season,  and 
July  and  August  are  often  hot  months. 
Early  varieties  of  potatoes  planted  the 
latter  part  of  May  are  often  dug  and 
shipped  on  the  early  markets  the  latter 
part  of  August,  yielding,  in  a  favorable 
year,  from  250  to  300  bushels  per  acre. 
From  the  time  the  potato  plants  break 
ground  until  the  vines  have  reached  ma¬ 
turity  is  only  about  six  weeks.  They  are 
kept  green  and  protected  from  early  blight 
and  the  ravages  of  the  potato  bugs  by  fre¬ 
quent  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  insecticides,  until  the  tubers  mature, 
as  a  rule.  With  the  latter  varieties  frost 
often  puts  a  stop  to  further  growth. 

The  handling  of  this  great  staple  crop 
iu  this  country  has  become  a  science, 
from  the  selection  of  the  seed  to  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  the  crop,  and  its  care  over  Win¬ 
ter.  The  marketing  of  it  is  still  specula¬ 
tive  on  the  part  of  growers  and  dealers. 

The  past  season  has  been  a  fairly 
steady  market  but  toward  Spring  the 
market  took  an  upward  trend  from  about 
,$2  a  barrel  to  $4.  Only  a  few  were  sold 
at  the  latter  figure,  but  it  was  enough 
to  cause  growers  to  feel  that  there  was 
to  be  a  higher  market,  and  in  consequence 
not  a  few  held  for  a  higher  figure.  The 
boom  did  not  last,  but  the  price  dropped 
rapidly  by  degrees  until  today  they  will 
not  sell  for  much  more  than  a  dollar  a 
barrel.  The  unit  of  measure  here  is  the 
11-peck  barrel,  and  potatoes  are  handled 
from  the  field  to  cars  or  potato  storage 
in  this  way.  Barrels  are  not  headed,  or 
sold,  but  remain  the  property  of  the  grow¬ 
er. 

To  plant  the  crop  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time  is  the  aim  of  all  growers.  Work 
starts  with  the  cutting  of  the  tubers  into 
suitable  seed  pieces.  This  is  mostly  done 
by  professional  seed  cutters.  This  year 
they  are  being  paid  40  cents  a  barrel.  As 
soon  as  the  land  is  in  condition  to  work, 
the  tractors  are  started  harrowing,  and 
they  are  followed  by  the  planters,  which 
put  the  seed  in  the  ground  and  apply  the 
commercial  fertilizer  in  the  drill  at  the 
rate  of  one  ton  per  acre  or  even  more. 
Few  use  less. 

In  the  days  when  the  work  was  all  done 
by  teams  of  horses  and  oxen,  it  rvas  slow 
work,  and  long  days  for  men  and  teams. 
The  day’s  work  started  in  the  fields  at 
six  o’clock,  local  time,  5  :30  standard,  and 
continued  until  eight  o’clock  or  when  it 
was  nearly  dark.  Dinner  was  served  at 
11  o’clock,  and  supper  at  four.  In  the 
harvest  season,  when  the  days  were  short¬ 
er.  this  was  changed  to  dinner  at  noon 
and  supper  at  6  :30  or  seven. 

Today  with  the  aid  of  tractor  and 

truck  and  the  modern  farm  tools,  the 

crop  goes  into  the  ground  much  more 

quickly.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to 
see  a  tractor  pulling  a  potato  planter 
which  plants  two  rows  each  time  it 
crosses  the  field,  and  on  some  of  the 
larger  farms  the  rows  may  be  from  a 
fourth  to  a  half  mile  long.  It  is  possible 
to  plant  15  acres  in  a  day  in  this  way. 
Teams  or  truck  will  keep  the  planting 
crew  supplied  with  seed  and  fertilizer, 
while  another  tractor  is  getting  the 

ground  in  condition  to  plant.  Some  of 
the  larger  farmers  will  plant  from  50  to 
150  acres  and  some  of  the  commercial 
growers  who  may  operate  several  farms 
plant  as  many  as  1.000  acres.  From 
now  until  November  Aroostook  is.  a  beau¬ 
tiful  country,  from  any  angle  of  view,  and 
a  very  busy  one.  o.  B.  griffin. 

Maine. 

When  Good  Folks  Get 
Together 

Our  Parent-Teacher  Association  has 
held  some  very  successful  meetings  during 
the  last  year.  Perhaps  some  of  the  games 
and  “stunts”  that  we  found  popular  may 
help  similar  organizations. 

Getting  the  ball  in  motion,  or  a  good 
“take  off,”  as  the  aviators  say,  is  the  hard¬ 
est  thing,  usually.  For  some  unaccount¬ 
able  reason  people  who  are  friendly  and 
at  ease  when  meeting  together  in  groups 
of  twos  and  threes,  seem  to  be  invested 
with  the  greatest  solemnity  when  they 
meet  in  a  large,  public  gathering. 

We  found  that  having  a  leader  for  each 


meting  was  very  helpful.  It  was  the 
leader’s  duty  to  start  the  games  and  vari¬ 
ous  activities  and  make  sure  that  the 
more  backward  members  of  the  company 
joined  in  with  the  rest.  In  every  gather¬ 
ing  there  are  some  timid  folks,  really  anx¬ 
ious  to  join  in  the  good  times,  but  are 
too  backward  to  do  so  unless  they  are 
urged.  It  is  certain  that  no  gathering  is 
going  to  be  much  of  a  success  if  half  of 
the  members  are  “not  playing.” 

The  well-known  plan  of  having  every¬ 
one  come  dressed  to  represent  a  character 
or  book,  to  be  guessed  by  the  others,  is 
good ;  because  it  gets  the  company  min¬ 
gling  freely  at  first.  To  save  bother,  the 
idea  can  be  carried  out  in  simple  form, 
by  having  some  representation  prepared 
beforehand  by  a  committee,  and  pinned 
on  each  person  as  they  enter.  A  small 
blue  flower  could  be  used  to  represent  the 
book,  “The  Blue  "Flower,”  or  a  slip  of 
paper  with  the  words,  “Who  is  your 
teacher?”  written  on  it,  would  stand  for, 
“Hoosier  Schoolmaster.” 

Here  is  one  “stunt”  that  was  heaps  of 
fun  at  one  of  our  meetings  :  The  leader 
formed  the  company  in  two  lines.  In  front 
of  each  line  was  a  suit  case  and  um¬ 
brella.  The  leader  explained  that  the  first 
in  line  must  take  the  suitcase  and  um¬ 
brella  in  hand,  open  the  suit  case,  take 
out  the  dress,  put  it  on  over  the  cloth¬ 
ing,  raise  the  umbrella,  turn  around  three 
times,  put  down  the  umbrella,  take  off  the 
dress,  put  it  in  suit  case,  and  hand  suit 
case  and  umbrella  to  the  one  behind,  who 
would  repeat  the  performance.  This  would 
continue  down  the  line.  Both  lines  started 
at  a  given  signal,  and  a  prize  was  award¬ 
ed  to  the  line  finishing  first. 

Such  fun  !  You  have  no  idea  how  that 
dress  will  stick  and  perversely  turn  inside 


out,  until  you  try  to  see  how  quickly  you 
can  get  it  on  and  off.  And  the  men !  A 
tall,  thin  man  picks  up  the  dress.  He  has 
watched  the  woman  ahead  put  it  on  over 
her  head,  and  it  looked  easy.  But  when 
he  tries  it,  the  sleeves  flap,  and  his  head 
becomes  entangled  in  the  folds  of  the 
skirt.  Goodness !  How  do  women  ever 
get  into  them  anyhow?  The  one  behind 
him  is  urging  haste,  for  the  girls  opposite 
is  already  handing  her  suit*  case  back  to 
the  one  next  in  line,  so  he  wriggles 
desperately.  Something  rips,  but  the  man 
emerges,  with  trousered  legs  sticking  out 
below  the  short  skirt,  and  sleeves  half¬ 
way  to  the  elbows.  He  tries  to  raise  the 
umbrella.  It  sticks.  At  last  it  billows 
out  triumphantly.  He  whirls  around,  gets 
it  down  somehow,  and  with  bungling  fin¬ 
gers  gets  the  dress  off  wrong  side  out.  By 
the  rules  of  the  game  he  must  right  it, 
thought,  before  putting  it  in  the  case,  and 
by  the  time  he  is  ready  to  pass  on  his 
burden,  there  has  another  finished  in  the 
opposing  line.  But  never  mind !  A  per¬ 
spiring,  fat  man  is  the  next  in  order  in 
that  line,  so  things  will  even  up  in  the 
end. 

The  dress  should  be  made  of  strong  ma¬ 
terial  and  have  long  sleeves.  If  the  um¬ 
brella  has  a  hole  in  it,  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter.  I  can  assure  you  it  will  get  larger 
as  the  game  proceeds.  One  that  we  had, 
was  in  such  a  state  long  before  the  end 
of  the  line  was  reached,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  raise  it.  It  could  only  be  held 
aloft  and  waved. 

Another  funny  game  that  is  not  so 
strenuous :  The  company  sit  in  a  circle, 
or  in  rows  if  that  is  more  convenient. 
Each  person  whispers  to  his  neighbor  on 
the  left,  what  he  intends  doing  the  next 
day.  Then  at  a  signal  from  the  leader, 


each  one  in  turn  asks  his  neighbor  on  the 
right,  what  he  intends  doing  the  next  day, 
and  that  person  must  repeat  aloud  the 
sentence  whispered  to  him  a  moment  be¬ 
fore  by  his  other  neighbor.  If  the  men 
and  women  are  well  mixed  up — the  lead¬ 
er’s  job — the  results  are  funny.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  dainty  little  woman  may  tell 
the  strapping  bachelor  on  her  left,  that 
tomorrow  she  intends  embroidering  a 
dress  for  the  baby,  and  when  his  turn 
comes  to  answer  the  question,  “What^are 
you  going  to  do  tomorrow?”  he  must  give 
that  answer,  amid  whoops  of  laughter  and 
merry  jibes.  And  perhaps  the  same  lit¬ 
tle  woman,  repeating  her  neighbor’s  sen¬ 
tence  will  confess  that  her  next  day’s 
work  will  be  “fixing  the  roof  of  the  barn,” 
“butchering  a  couple  of  hogs,”  or  some 
other  distinctly  masculine  occupation.  It 
is  sure  to  be  funny,  for  the  most  incon¬ 
gruous  answers  are  bound  to  be  given. 

The  best  of  these  good  times  together, 
is  that  one  gives  us  a  taste  for  more.  We 
learn  to  know  our  neighbor  better,  and 
like  him,  too,  when  we  find  what  a  good 
sort  he  really  is.  Community  spirit  is 
fostered,  and  those  who  have  played  to¬ 
gether  will  find  themselves  working  to¬ 
gether  also,  for  civic  betterment.  And 
every  one  will  find  that  the  fun  and  merri¬ 
ment  has  given  him  a  saner,  happier  out¬ 
look.  We  all  need  good  times,  let  us  get 
together  and  have  them ! 

ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 


Mother:  “Why,  Bobby,  I’m  ashamed 
of  you — to  be  fighting  with  your  little 
cousin.  I  thought  you  loved  Stephen.” 
Bobby  :  “Why,  of  course,  I  love  him, 
’cause  he’s  my  cousin,  but  I  don’t  like 
him  one  bit.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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COMPLETE 

SERVICE 

Goes  With  Every  Tire 
At  No  Extra  Charge 

With  every  Firestone-built  Tire 
purchased,  complete  money¬ 
saving,  long  mileage  service  is 
included  at  no  extra  charge.  This 
service  will  greatly  increase  your 
mileage  and  still  further  reduce 
your  cost  per  tire  mile. 

Go  to  the  nearest  Firestone 
Dealer  and  start  today  to  save 
money. 


Cost  You  Less 

than  any  other  Standard  Tire 

Sold  and  Serviced  by  all 

Tirestone  Dealers 

Firestone  manufactures  and  distributes, 
direct  to  its  thirty  thousand  dealers,  the 
famous  Oldfield  Tire  which  it  has  taken 
over  from  the  Oldfield  Tire  Company,  who 
for  over  four  years,  sold  it  through  their  own 
distributors  and  dealers  as  the  most  out¬ 
standing  tire  on  the  market,  securing  a 
higher  price  for  the  Oldfield  than  for  any 
other  high  grade  standard  tire.  Firestone 
Dealers  can  now  give  you  this  famous  tire  at 
very  attractive  prices. 

Firestone  also  manufactures  and  distrib¬ 
utes  direct  to  its  dealers.  Courier  Tires  and 
Tubes.  These  tires  are  oversize,  rugged  and 
the  protected  side  wall  ribs  prevent  rut  wear. 

Airway  Tires  are  manufactured  for  small 
cars  and  Firestone  Dealers  can  furnish  you 
these  tires  at  prices  that  can  not  be  dupli¬ 
cated,  placing  them  in  a  dominant  posi¬ 
tion  to  furnish  their  trade  with  tires  to 
meet  any  price  or  condition  of 


service. 


firestone  Built 

IT 


30  x  3V2  Cord 

$4*65 
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These  outstanding  values  could  not  be 
obtained  without  the  unusual  manufactur¬ 
ing  methods  and  processes  used  exclusively 
by  Firestone. 

Firestone  Dealers  are  trained  and  equipped 
to  get  out  of  your  tires  all  the  mileage  built 
in  at  the  factory.  Whatever  your  tire  needs 
— they  have  the  tire  you  want  to  buy  at  the 
price  you  want  to  pay,  whether  it  is  the 
wonderful  Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Tire — 
the  standard  of  the  industry,  or  the  Oldfield 
— Courier  or  Airway.  Do  not  forget  complete 
service  goes  with  every  Firestone-built  Tire — 
he  will  save  you  money  and  serve  you  better! 


Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 

AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  .  . 
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Plans 

Are 

FREE! 


The  cost  of  your  car  justifies  a  Con¬ 
crete  Masonry  garage,  moderate  in 
first  cost  with  no  after  cost. 

Concrete  Masonry  garages  protect 
against  the  weather,  fire  and  theft. 

On  the  farm,  the  garage  can  be  built 
to  include  truck  and  tractor. 

“Concrete  Garages** 
Tells  How 

Free,  l6~page,  illustrated  booklet 
contains  plans  for  one-  and  two-car 
garages. 

Your  free  copy  is  waiting. 

Ask  for  it. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

347  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


A  New  Exterminator  that  is 
Absolutely  Sale  to  use  Anywhere! 


-Will  not  injure  human  beings, 
livestock,  dogs,  cats,  poultry, 
yet  ia  deadly  to  rats  and  mice  every  time. 

Poisons  are  too  dangerous 


•'One  of  our  good  customers  just  told  us  he 
gathered  105  dead  rats  on  hisfarm  from  using 
a  2-ounce  package  of  K-R-O.  We  hear  of 
many  finding  30  or  40  ratsaf  ter  using  K-R-O, 
which  is  highly  successful  and  should  please 
you.”  Wolgamot’s  Drug  Store,  Richwood,  O. 


K-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic,  phosphorus, 
barium  carbonate  or  any  deadly  poison. 
Made  of  powdered  squill  as  recommended 
by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  in  their 
latest  bulletin  on  ‘‘Rat  Control.” 


75c  at  your  druggist;  large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Sent  postpaid  direct  from 
us  if  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  SOLD  ON 
MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  The 
K-R-O  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KHft-O 

KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


A  Pioneer  in  Early  Chicago 
Days 

The  highway  bridge  being  rebuilt, 
shown  in  the  accompanying  picture,  bears 
the  name  of  a  distinguished  New  Yorker 
who  did  things  in  Illinois  when  they  were 
badly  needed.  His  name  was  Socrates 
Rand,  born  in  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1804.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1832,  and 
shortly  afterward  bought  a  farm  of  320 
acres  on  the  DesPlaines  River.  He  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  greatest  road  and  bridge 
builders  Illinois  has  ever  had.  He  laid 
out  prominent  highways  leading  out  of 
Chicago  and  was  instrumental  in  getting 
a  good  class  of  soil  tillers.  One  of  the 
roads  still  bears  his  name  but  is  now 
known  as  the  Northwest  Highway  for 
nearly  100  miles  out  of  Chicago.  Three 
bridges  have  spanned  the  river  at  the 
same  place  and  all  have  borne  his  name. 
The  new  one  now  being  built  will  be  the 
finest  structure  of  the  bind  crossing  the 
stream  in  Illinois. 

Socrates  Rand  was  elected  a  justice  of 
the  peace  in  1835.  His  bailiwick  em¬ 
braced  four  big  counties  including  Cook. 
He  operated  the  first  sawmill  in  the  re¬ 
gion  and  later  converted  it  into  a  grist 
mill  which  he  operated  for  20  years.  He 
contributed  lumber  for  the  first  church 
and  furnished  a  grove  for  a  camp  meeting 
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oats,  20c  to  40c  per  bushel.  We  also 
raised  some  stock.  However,  beef  sold  at 
3c  to  4c  on  foot  and  hogs  about  the  same 
Rutter,  10c  to  25c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  8c  to  25c 
per  doz. 

Even  with  poor  crops  and  low  prices 
the  mortgage  was  paid,  and  every  child 
received  a  high  school  education,  well  tVi 
and  clothed. 

My  father  was  a  good  farmer.  He  studied 
farm  conditions ;  he  practiced  economy  ; 
he  lived  within  his  means;  never  was  in 
debt  for  anything.  If  he  did  not  have  the 
money  to  pay  cash  he  went  without. 

He  was  very  particular  in  all  of  his 
farm  operations.  His  seed  wheat,  etc., 
must  be  of  the  highest  quality.  He  had 
Eastern  ideas  about  farming  and  lived  up 
to  them  to  the  letter,  the  same  as  any 
successful  business  man.  In  other  words 
he  studied  and  worked  hard  and  attained 
some  degree  of  success  without  assistance 
from  any  source.  He  won  by  applying 
only  ordinary  business  methods.  He 
worked  from  sunup  to  sundown  when 
necessary. 

He  had  every  modern  and  up-to-date 
farm  tool  and  machine.  During  all  of  his 
farm  operations  he  only  had  one  binder, 
mower,  rake,  plow,  cultivator,  wagon, 
etc.  He  housed  these  tools  and  machines 
at  all  times,  but  more  especially  when  not 
in  use  and  out  of  season. 

Farm  machinery  as  a  rule  does  not 
wear  out,  it  rusts  out,  and  instead  of  buy¬ 
ing  new  tools  and  machines  every  two  or 
three  years  his  tools  and  machinery  lasted 
as  long  as  he  carried  on  his  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  Depreciation  of  farm  machinery 
is  one  of  the  biggest  leaks  bn  the  farm 
today.  In  traveling  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
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which  has  been  holding  meetings  annual¬ 
ly  for  70  years  without  a  break. 

Squire  Rand’s  young  life  in  New  York, 
before  he  came  west  was  a  useful  one. 
He  was  engaged  in  harbor  building  at 
Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  Niagara  Falls,  Fort 
Dalhousie  and  Kettle  Creek.  Before  that 
he  bad  been  a  timber  dealer  and  vessel 
builder.  It  was  prospective  harbor  work 
at  Chicago  that  brought  him  to  the  scene 
of  his  greatest  and  best  appreciated  utili¬ 
ty.  J.  L.  GRAFF. 

Illinois. 


What  About  Farm  Relief? 

Have  farmers  in  general  asked  for  any 
kind  of  assistance?  Do  farmers  need 
help?  Why  do  farmers  need  help?  What 
kind  of  farmers,  if  any,  are  asking  for 
assistance?  Is  this  question  economic  or 
political?  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
strictly  economic  and  only  can  be  rem¬ 
edied  by  the  farmers  themselves,  and  I  am 
unable  to  convince  myself  that  farmers  in 
general  are  asking  for  any  kind  of 
assistance,  at  least  those  farmers  who 
operate  their  farms  as  a  business  man  in 
the  city  conducts  his  business. 

How  will  the  Federal  Government 
undertake  to  assist  the  farmer  in  any  way 
without  some  sort  of  help  or  assistance 
being  asked  by  the  manufacturer,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  business,  in  general? 

Plans  for  farm  relief  vary  in  many 
ways,  but  are  alike  in  one  particular.  No 
one  of  them  is  workable  except  as  to  the 
extent  it  “works”  the  United  States 
treasury. 

Relief  only  amounts  to  subsidy.  It 
borders  on  charity  and  I  believe  the  good 
farmer,  who  as  a  rule  is  a  good  business 
man,  will  resent  it. 

I  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm.  My 
father  moved  from  New  York  State  in 
1879,  and  settled  on  an  80-acre  farm  in 
Ionia  Co.,  Mich.  This  -was  not  a  very 
productive  piece  of  land,  of  which  60 
acres  was  fair.  Four  boys  and  three  girls 
were  in  the  family,  ranging  in  age  from 
one  year  to  twelve  years.  Pie  paid  $4,000 
for  this  farm,  on  which  he  paid  $2,000, 
the  balance  settled  by  mortgage  at  7  per 
cent.  He  possessed  a  lot  of  ambition  and 
willingness  to  work  hard. 

During  the  succeeding  15  years  crops 
were  poor  at  times,  and  some  fairly  good 
years,  others  very  poox*.  We  raised  pota¬ 
toes,  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  very  little  hay, 
the  land  being  too  poor. 

Prices  were  low,  potatoes,  10c  to  75c 
per  bushel ;  -wheat,  50c  to  80c  per  bushel ; 


Railroad  between  Lansing,  Mich.,  and 
Cassopolis  recently  I  counted  410  pieces 
of  farm  machinery,  which  could  not  be 
used  at  that  particular  season  on  the 
farm,  standing  in  fields  and  farm-yards. 
This  count  was  made  on  one  side  of  the 
railroad,  therefore  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  suppose  there  would  be  820  pieces  on 
both  sides  of  the  railroad,  and  this  would 
be  a  poor  place  to  take  note  of  such 
things.  On  one  farm  alone  I  counted  11 
pieces  of  machinery  out  of  season  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  weather. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  farmers? 
I  maintain  the  only  one  that  can  help 
the  farmer  is  the  farmer  himself.  His 
problem  is  an  economic  one.  What  he 
needs  is  a  thorough  study  of  his  own 
problems  and  a  proper  application  of  the 
remedy. 

The  only  one  that  can  help  the  farmer 
is  the  farmer  himself.  He  must  live 
within  his  means.  Work  and  study  his 
farm  problems  the  same  as  any  business 
man,  keep  a  correct  account  of  his  opera¬ 
tions,  and  stop  the  leaks.  If  he  will  do 
all  these  he  will  attain  success  and  re¬ 
lief  at  the  same  time.  His  problem  is 
economic  and  can  only  be  solved  by  him¬ 
self.  FRANK  W.  HAMMOND. 

Michigan. 


Teachers’  Retirement  Fund 

To  whom  does  the  treasurer  of  school 
district  pay  money  deducted  from 
teachers’  wages  for  teachers’  retire¬ 
ment  fund?  Is  the  trustee  supposed  to 
give  an  order  to  treasurer  to  pay  it? 
Does  the  trustee  have  to  give  an  item¬ 
ized  account  of  expenses  of  district  at 
school  meeting?  c.  H. 

New  York. 

The  money  wThich  is  deducted  from 
the  teacher’s  wages  as  a  contribution 
toward  the  retirement  fund  is  retained 
in  your  school  district  treasury.  Your 
district  will  lose  this  amount  when  the 
State  makes  a  deduction  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  money  due  your  district.  Your  dis¬ 
trict  will  also  lose  a  sum  equal  to  5.2 
per  cent  of  the  salary  paid  your 
teacher  last  year.  The  latter  deduction 
is  called  your  district  contribution 
toward  the  retirement  fund.  Your  dis¬ 
trict  will  raise  additional  tax  on  this 
account. 

The  law  requires  that  the  trustee 
shall  give  an  itemized  account  of  all 
moneys  received  and  disbursed.. 

D.  B.  D. 
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Doings  at  Long  Acres 

A  warm  rain  can  make  an  amazing  dif¬ 
ference  in  one's  viewpoint  of  life.  We 
had  just  decided  to  keep  the  Winter 
clothes  on  all  Summer  and  give  the  moth 
balls  to  the  heathen  when  the  wind 
switched  to  the  south,  clouds  gathered 
and  a  gentle,  warm  drizzle  began.  To  add 
to  my  enjoyoment,  I  finished  planting 
corn  just  as  the  first  drops  began  to  fall. 
The  rain  lasted  all  night  and  on  into  the 
next  day,  so  that  the  ground  got  a 
thorough  soaking.  The  city  dweller  prob¬ 
ably  looks  upon  rain  as  an  annoyance 
which  calls  for  bumbershoots  and  rain¬ 
coats  to  protect  foxy  bonnets  and  fancy 
lids,  hut  we  farmers  know  that  they 
really  are  showers  of  blessings.  We  can 
fairly  see  the  dollars  coming  down,  but 
also  see  something  of  more  importance 
than  dollars  and  cents.  There  is  real 
■jov  in  seeing  the  thirsty  plants  soaking 
'in'  a  warm  rain.  This  time  nature  did 
more  than  merely  chuckle,  she  fairly 
laughed  out  loud,  and  every  blade  ot 
grass,  tiny  oat  and  tall  wheat  joined  m 
the  chorus  with  chortles  of  glee.  Our 
whole  neighborhood  changed  with  magical 
^>eed  from  sombre,  blue,  down-in-the- 
moutli  to  cheerful  grins  and  hopeful 
speech,  all  brought  about  by  just  one— 
the  first  of  this  year — warm  rain.  Lawn 
mowers  are  clicking  after  supper,  tulips 
have  opened  in  a  variegated  blaze  of  love¬ 
liness.  while  orchard  and  field  have  taken 
on  the  beautiful  green  of  early  Spring. 

I  Avas  a  little  previous  in  saying  that 
grapes  had  withstood  the  freezing  nights. 
It  develops  now  that  they  are  a  total 
failure  on  the  sand  lands,  and  partially 
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frozen  on  the  heavy  lands  wherever  the 
vineyard  is  near  woods  or  water.  One 
vineyard  of  my  oavh  has  25  i-oavs.  I  had 
worked  17  rows,  then  stopped,  because 
the  ground  Avas  so  hard  I  waited  for  a 
rain.  Those  Avorlced  rows  froze  to  a 
frazzle  Avhile  the  eight  unworked  rows  are 
about  all  good.  Another  vineyard  farther 
from  the  Avoods  lost  only  here  and  there 
a  bud  although  all  the  rows  had  been 
ploAved  and  hoed.  The  Niagaras  froze 
much  more  than  the  Concords.  Cherries 
too  on  sand  lands  were  badly  frozen.  I 
have  often  longed  for  sandy  land,  as  my 
laud  is  mostly  clay  loam  and  black  soil, 
but  apparently  sand  has  its  draAvbacks 
as  Avell  as  rood  features.  We  note  too 
about  every  Summer  that  our  heavy 
lands  stand  a  prolonged  dry  spell  much 
better  than  the  sand  lands,  although  the 
light  soils  Avarm  up  much  quicker  in  the 
Spring. 

This  day  Ave  sprayed  the  plums  again, 
as  the  shucks  are  just  falling.  The  boys 
are  home  uoav,  so  the  whole  family  Avere 
on  the  job.  I  gave  those  curculios  a  nice 
lunch  of  arsenate  of  lead  plus  Bordeaux 
mixture.  We  discovered  a  feAV  apple  trees 
AA’ith  a  sprinkling  of  blossoms,  so  AAe  dosed 
them  too.  This  makes  three  sprayings  for 
the  plums  so  far,  and  Ave  plan  on  seA’eral 
more,  about  10  days  apart.  If  spray  dope 
Avill  kill  curculio  I  hope  to  get  a  plum 
crop  this  year.  It  is  odd  that  plums  sell 
so  poorly.  As  a  rule  it  hardly  pays  to 
pick,  pack  and  send  them  to  market,  as 
often  they  do  not  bring  enough  to  pay 
expenses  of  shipping  and  package,  let 
alone  the  work. 

The  corn  borer  has  not  reached  us  yet, 
but  has  been  found  in  this,  county  farther 
south,  so  Ave  may  expect  it  any  time.  I 
have  some  charts,  bulletins  and  specimens 
in  alcohol,  so  I  shall  be  on  the  lookout 
for  the  borer  this  Summer.  The  warm 
days  have  brought  out  swarms  of  bugs  of 
all  kinds.  How  those  insects  stand  the 
freezing  of  Winter  is  a  mystery  to  me.  I 
had  thought  that  the  late  Spring  and  un¬ 
seasonable  cold  Avould  thin  out  the  bugs, 
but  not  so.  They  are  as  numerous  as 
ever,  and  even  more  hungry  than  usual. 
Two  allies  appeared  last  night  for  the 
first  time  this  Spring.  A  pair  of  barn 
swallows  have  nested  in  the  wagon  shed 
every  year  for  10  years  uoav,  and  every 
Spring  they  suddenly  appear  sitting  side 
by  side  on'  the  clothes  line  just  as  eve- 
ning  deepens.  They  sure  are  Aveleome, 
for  besides  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their 
swift  flight,  I  know  that  thousands  of 
flying  bugs  will  go  to  feed  them.  _  The 
boys  found  a  meadow  lark’s  nest  in  the 
old  meadow,  and  besides  her  oavii  four 


speckled  eggs  there  aatis  a  ground  spar- 
1‘oav's  egg  in  the  nest.  Whether  that 
means  a  tragedy  or  a  lapse  of  morality 
I  do  not  knoAv,  hut  I  imagine  that  Mrs. 
MeadoAv  Lark  will  have  some  explaining 
to  do  if  the  sparroAV  egg  hatches  along 
with  her  own.  I  found  a  quail’s  nest  so 
full  of  eggs  they  laid  on  top  of  each 
other.  There  must  be  at  least  20,  hut 
I  did  not  count  them,  as  I  hurried  aAvay 
after  taking  one  peep.  I  shall  not  tell 
the  boys  about  that  nest,  as  mother  quail 
is  quite  particular  about  being  disturbed, 
and  Avould  leave  the  nest.  When  the  tiny, 
yellow  balls  are  bobbing  along  I  shall  call 
the  boys  to  see,  but  they  will  have  to 
have  sharp  eyes,  as  young  quail  can  hide 
under  the  small  end  of  nothing,  and  do  it 
so  quickly  they  simply  disappear  before 
your  eyes.  I  never  found  but  one,  and 
that  one  Avas  hiding  under  a  leaf  no  bigger 
than  a  postage  stamp.  Robins  are  nest¬ 
ing  in  various  parts  of  the  orchard,  so 
Ave  have  to  be  extra  careful  Avitli  the 
spray  nozzle.  Meadow  larks,  song  spar¬ 
rows,  quail  and  robins  nesting  all  around 
us,  and  Ave  know  that  later  on  the  wild 
canaries  will  appear  in  the  ravine,  and 
then  some  ignoramuses  Avoiuler  Avhy  Ave 
live  on  a  farm.  The  boys  brought  up  a 
big  armful  of  dogwood  from  the  ravine. 
Tiie  flaring,  Avhite  blossoms  Avith  green 
centers  adorn  my  work  table. 

Sure,  that  is  a  part  of  farming  as  Avell 
as  following  the  plow  and  milking  cows. 
One  more  day  and  I  shall  lay  the  ploAV 
aside  for  a  much  needed  rest.  From  then 
on  the  spring-tooth  drag  and  the  culti¬ 
vator  will  be  busy  for  a  while.  A  smooth, 
well-worked  piece  of  ground  is  a  delight  to 
the  eye,  especially  when  you  knoAv  that 
a  million  weeds  have  perished  under  the 
cultivator  teeth.  Supper  is  OA^er,  and 
Calvin  and  I  must  go  and  see  Iioav  our 
lettuce  and  radish  voav  is  looking.  We 
have  one  all  to  ourselves,  and  hope  to 
beat  the  Missus  Avitli  her  fancy  garden. 

L.  B.  K. 


More  Cabbage  Experience 

As  requested  some  time  ago,  I  will  try 
to  give  the  readers  some  information 
about  my  “cabbage  career”  which  has  ex¬ 
tended  over  three  seasons,  1925,  1926 
and  1927. 

For  our  1925  crop  I  selected  a  plot  of 
ground  which  had  been  cropped  to 
potatoes  the  previous  season.  It  had  been 
Avell  covered  with  manure  and  consid¬ 
erable  fertilizer  (commercial)  was  used 
Avith  the  potato  crop.  I  covered  it  again 
with  manure  and  during  April  plowed  it 
to  a  depth  of  eight  inches.  From  then 
on  until  the  last  week  in  June  it  was 
harrowed  each  Aveek  to  kill  the  weeds. 

We  grew  our  plants  from  %  lb.  of 
Flat  Dutch  seed  that  Ave  planted  in  the 
garden.  Shortly  after  June  21  we  set 
out  1,200  plants.  They  had  during  the 
season  one  application  of  hen  manure 
and  one  application  of  16  per  cent  acid 
phosphate,  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000 
lbs.  to  the  acre.  That  Fall  we  sold  900 
heads  to  the  local  trade  at  6  cts.  per 
head.  I  might  add  that  the  cabbage 
Avorms  did  not  eat  a  single  head. 

For  the  1926  crop  I  selected  a  piece  of 
clover  sod.  This  I  manured  well  and 
ploAved  early.  In  one  corner  of  the  plot 
I  selected  a  spot  to  soav  the  seed.  This 
time  I  put  in  Short  Stem  Danish  Ball 
Head.  Seed  came  up  Avell,  but  the  plants 
did  not  thrive.  Nevertheless,  about  June 
21  we  planted  5,000  plants.  The  next 
week  we  applied  4-8-7  fertilizer,  at  the 
rate  of  1,200  lbs.  to  the  acre.  But  the 
plants  did  not  groAV,  in  fact  went  back- 
Avard.  Upon  examination  I  discovered 
that  they  suffered  from  the  ravages  of 
the  cabbage  maggot.  This  took  about  half 
of  the  plants  and  then  the  others  started 
to  groAV.  Then  after  a  month  they  too 
began  to  die,  and  much  to  my  surprise. 
I  discovered  that  the  white  grub  worm 
Avas  at  work  on  the  roots.  Along  with 


this  came  the  cabbage  Avorms,  and  between 
the  pests  they  clea  -mI  up  the  roots,  stems 
and  leaves  of  my  entire  crop.  I  did  not 
market  a  single  head. 

Not  discouraged  by  the  1926  failure,  I 
selected  a  plot  which  had  been  cropped 
to  potatoes  in  1925  and  Sudan  grass  in 
1926,  and  manured  and  fertilized  heaA'ily 
for  both  crops.  I  stepped  Off  one  acre 
and  put  30  tAvo-horse  Avagonloads  of  stable 
manure  on  it,  plowed  early  and  harroAved 
same  as  before.  About  May  1  Ave  sowed 
1  lb.  of  Short  Stem  Danish  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  the  middle  of  June  we  set  out 
12,000  plants,  the  distance  betAveen  the 
roAvs  30  inches  and  in  the  toav  12  inches. 
We  applied  1,400  lbs.  of  4-8-7  fertilizer 
in  tAvo  applications  and  some  sulphate 
of  ammonia  to  the  backAvard  idants.  Cul¬ 
tivated  once  a  week  or  more,  and  took  out 
some  Aveeds  by  hand  and  hoe.  The  cab¬ 
bage  worms  we  killed  with  one  dose 
of  air-slaked  lime  (50  lbs.)  to  which  was 
added  4  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead.  It  was 
applied  with  a  small  hand  duster.  Shortly 
after  the  Fourth  of  July  a  ground  hog 
decided  to  live  in  a  hole  by  the  side  of 
the  field.  He  ate  600  or  700  plants  before 
he  got  discouraged  and  left.  Never  got 
sight  of  him  once. 

In  the  Fall  we  gathered  9,000  heads 
that  averaged  4  lbs.  to  the  head.  Sale 
for  it  was  slow  but  we  got  $1.50  per  bbl. 
We  feel  encouraged  and  shall  try  it  again 
next  year.  g.  K.  b. 

Monroe  Co.,  Pa. 


“Who’s  that  behind  us,  Fred?”  asked 
the  man  at  the  wheel  as  a  car  hooted. 
“Only  a  flapper  in  a  roadster,”  Fred  an¬ 
swered.  The  driver  hurled  his  wheel  over, 
swerved  the  car  off  the  road,  crashed 
through  a  fence,  and  turned  turtle. 
“Thank  heaven  Ave  escaped  !”  he  muttered. 
— Smith’s  Weekly. 


Lowest  twine  cost  in  years 

-if  you  buy  Plymouth  <S>  “Red  Top” 


YOU  can  bind  1,920  more  bundles  per  bale  with  Plymouth  <£>  Red  lop"  than  with  any 
“Standard”  twine.  Look  at  the  arithmetic. 

Plymouth  <£>  “Red  Top”  twine  is  guaranteed  to  run  .  .  28,800  feet  per  bale 
The  best  “Standard”  twine  runs  only .  24,000  feet  per  bale 

Hence  “Red  Top”  gives  an  extra .  4,800  feet  per  bale 

Now,  since  2^2  feet  of  twine  binds  one  bundle  of 
wheat,  with  4,800  extra  feet  you  bind  an  extra  1,920 
bundles.  Even  at  a  cost  per  pound  somewhat  above 
“Standard”,  you  pay  less  ror  “Red  Top”  to  bind  any 
given  acreage  because  you  get  20%  extra  footage. 

Moreover,  “Red  Top”  is  spun  from  a  higher  grade 
of  fibre.  This  makes  it  stronger  and  evener,  saves 
breaks  and  loss  of  time.  Special  winding  avoids  tan¬ 
gling.  Every  ball  is  so  marked  that  you  are  sure  to  put 
it  in  the  twine  can  right  end  up. 

“Red  Top”  brings  you,  in  the  fullest  degree,  all  six 
points  which  have  made  Plymouth  twines  famous. 

Like  d  bumper  crop — it  pleases  everybody. 


Plymouth  Twine  is  spun  500 ,  550 ,  600  ( Red 

Top )  and  650  ft.  to  the  pound  _  Each  and  every 

grade  is  guaranteed  to  be  6  point  binder  twine. 

The  Plymouth  Six  Points. 

1.  Length — full  length  to  the  pound  as  guaranteed 
on  the  tag; 

2.  Strength — less  breaking,  less  wasted  time,  less 
wasted  grain; 

3.  Evenness — no  thick  or  thin  spots — no  “grief”; 

4.  Special  Winding — -no  tangling; 

5.  Insect  repelling — you  can  tell  by  its  smell; 

6.  Mistake-proof — printed  ball — and  instruction 
slip  in  every  bale. 


Plymouth  binder  twine 
is  made  by  the  makers  of 
Plymouth  rope. 


PLYMOUTH 


Plymouth  Cordaoe 
Company 

North  Plymouth,  Mass. 
Welland,  Canada 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


PHILIP  SNOWDEN,  former  Labor  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  of  England,  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  economic  conditions  in  America  will  compel  a 
change  in  her  tariff  polic3’.  Man,  he  says,  is  being 
misplaced  by  the  machine.  Mechanical  and  scientific 
efficiency  have  placed  America  well  ahead  in  the  field 
of  production.  This,  he  thinks,  will  cause  us  to  look 
more  and  more  for  foreign  trade.  In  addition  as  a 
creditor  nation  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  accept 
imports  to  pay  our  interest  due  us,  and  if  we  are  to 
keep  up  our  exports  we  must  make  it  easier  for  for¬ 
eign  goods  of  some  kind  to  come  in  to  pay  for  what 
we  send  abroad.  As  a  labor  leader  he  seems  to 
deplore  the  development  of  machinery  which  replaces 
human  labor.  This,  we  think,  is  a  narrow  view. 
Saving  of  labor  and  increased  production  cannot  in 
our  view  fail  to  benefit  all  who  consume  the  products 
created.  Hardships,  as  we  see  it,  do  not  come  from 
ease  in  production  and  increased  national  wealth  but 
from  an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth.  A  fair  dis¬ 
tribution  is  our  national  problem. 

* 

U-pHE  freedom,  beauty  and  inspiration  of  the 
X  country,  contrasted  with  those  qualities  of 
the  city  from  which  people,  nowadays,  try  to 
escape,  and  from  which  the  private  schools  have 
already  escaped,  are  marked.”  The  above  is  not 
quoted  from  an  address  by  the  president  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society,  seeking  to  show  that 
the  best  place  for  country  schools  is  in  the  country, 
but  it  is  a  statement  from  a  committee  represent¬ 
ing  one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  our  universities, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  When  established  in  West  Philadelphia, 
this  university  was  in  a  city  suburb  that  is  now  fast 
becoming  a  railroad  and  business  centre.  The  uni¬ 
versity  authorities  now  see  themselves  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  surrounded  by  conditions  inimical  to  the  isolation 
and  quiet  best  suited  to  student  life,  and  there  is  a 
movement  under  way  to  remove  the  undergraduate 
department  of  the  university  to  Talley  Forge,  about 
25  miles  out  of  the  city.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
graduate  departments  for  the  students  of  mature  age 
be  left  where  they  are  but  that  the  other  departments 
for  the  younger  undergraduates  be  taken  from  the 
‘‘unfavorable  environment  and  the  continuous  intru¬ 
sion  of  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  city.”  These  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  comparative  advantages  of  city  and 
country  may  well  be  commended  to  those  educators 
who  believe  that  the  country  children  should  be 
taken  from  their  local  schools  and  herded  into  the 
villages,  where,  in  a  small  way,  the  “noise  and 
bustle”  of  the  town  may  serve  to  distract  the  pupils 
as  those  conditions  in  the  cities  do  the  university 
students. 

5jc 

AT  the  present  time  booksellers  and  librarians 
tell  us  that  readers  generally  are  more  interested 
in  biographies  than  ever  before.  Lives  of  eminent 
men  and  women  dispute  popularity  with  leading 
fiction  and  sell  amazingly.  Modern  biographers  write 
vividly,  and  seek  to  uncover  the  hidden  springs  of 
action,  making  it  a  strong  contrast  to  the  dryasdust 
histories  of  human  lives  that  we  used  to  read  con¬ 
scientiously  but  with  little  interest.  Young  people 
often  feel,  in  reading  .these  lives  of  those  who  went 
before,  that  life  formerly  offered  greater  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  make  history  than  it  does  now.  They  feel 
that  everything  has  happened — that  we  are  reduced 
to  a  level  of  'material  things,  and  that,  beyond  the 
plain  decencies  of  life,  we  have  no  gx-eat  moral  de¬ 
cisions  awaiting  us.  It  is  true  that  the  ancient 
wrongs  that  sent  Lincoln  to  the  White  House,  and 
John  Brown  to  the  rope,  no  longer  exist — yet  every 


citizen  of  our  country  is  faced  by  decisions  that  some 
future  biographer  will  call  equally  great.  Some  farm 
boy  now  working  along  the  corn  rows,  or  some  coun¬ 
try  girl,  struggling  with  the  last  broody  hen,  may  yet 
be  the  central  figure  in  one  of  the  great  and  living 
biogi-aphies  of  the  future.  So  long  as  wrong,  injus¬ 
tice  or  political  dishonesty  exists,  this  world  needs 
character  and  original  force,  and  such  qualities  are 
moi’e  likely  to  be  developed  through  constructive 
country  living  than  among  the  artificial  environments 
of  the  city. 

* 

NEWTON  D.  BAKER,  Secretary  of  War  under 
Woodrow  Wilson,  has  been  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  at  The  Hague.  He  succeeds  the  late 
Oscar  S.  Straus.  The  other  members  are  Elihu  Root, 
Charles  E.  Hughes  and  John  Bassett  Moore.  Two 
are  Democrats,  and  two  Republicans.  The  court 
was  created  at  a  peace  conference  at  The  Hague  in 
1899.  The  conference  was  called  at  the  reqxxest  of 
the  then  Czar  of  Russia.  It  adopted  rules  for  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes  and  conduct  of 
warfare  on  land  and  sea.  Few  cases  have  come 
before  the  court,  and  its  authority  is  not  very 
definite,  yet  it  was  about  the  first  formal  attempt 
towards  international  peace,  and  appointments  to  it 
have  been  consistently  made  from  men  eminent  in 
the  legal  profession. 

* 

ARM  production,  all  kinds  together,  has  in¬ 
creased  14  per  cent  in  five  years  and  is  gaining  on 
the  growth  of  population,  which  has  increased  only 
nine  per  cent  in  that  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
production  of  crops  has  not  increased  as  fast  as  the 
population.  The  figures  look  puzzling  but  a  specialist 
in  Washington  who  is  writing  a  book  on  such  lines 
says  that  there  are  reasons  why  the  animal  products, 
which  comprise  two-thirds  of  the  incx-ease,  have 
gained  faster  than  crops.  One  cause  is  the  motor 
car,  which  has  crowded  out  horses,  and  their  food 
has  gone  to  other  live  stock  which  is  producing  meat 
or  milk.  So,  in  a  way,  gasoline  adds  to  our  food 
supply  by  leaving  more  hay  and  grain  for  meat  and 
dairy  herds.  Another  reason  is.  the  better  methods 
leading  to  more  milk  and  meat  from  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  and  from  a  similar  nximber  of  live  stock. 
The  tendency  of  consumers  to  xxse  more  milk  and 
pork  and  less  beef  has  helped  the  output  because 
these  products  give  more  weight  for  the  feed  used. 
Farmers  may  not  profit  over  much  by  such  changes, 
especially  when  they  themselves  join  the  army  of  gas 
buyers,  and,  besides,  even  the  better  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  are  usually  not  without  some  extra  cost. 

* 

R.  TELEVOX,  that  mechanical  man  invented 
by  Roy  J.  Wensley,  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  is  for  some  purposes  more  dependable  than 
we  humans  with  our  moi-e  or  less  boasted  brains, 
which  control  our  “harp  of  a  thousand  strings.”  As 
watchman  of  a  power  plant  Televox  never  sleeps  or 
fails  in  his  duty.  Instead  of  stopping  to  think  what 
to  do  in  an  emergency,  he  does  it  at  once.  Mr. 
Wensley  did  the  thinking  when  he  arranged  in  the 
automaton’s  interior  that  maze  of  wires,  tubes  and 
films  which  enable  this  watchman  to  speak  over  the 
telephone — with  human  voice  reproduction — and  re¬ 
port  what  is  necessary  in  his  line  of  duty  as  watch¬ 
man.  A  properly  loaded  mechanical  man  of  this  sort 
should  be  highly  useful  in  a  political  campaign.  It 
woxxld  save  mut-h  human  “wear  and  tear”  and  make 
as  deep  an  impression  on  the  audience  as  the  “line 
of  goods”  handed  out  by  the  average  political  spell¬ 
binder. 

* 

A  STRIKING  statement  which  Michael  Pupin,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  electro-therapeutics  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  makes  in  the  story  of  his  life  is  this :  “There 
never  was  a  doubt  in  my  mind  that  American  adapta¬ 
bility  which  I  observed  on  every  occasion  was  in  a 
measure  due  to  manual  training  which  young  people 
used  to  get  here.  My  experience  confirmed  me  in  the 
belief  that  manual  training  of  the  youth  gives  them 
a  discipline  which  school  books  alone  can  never 
give.”  The  skill  in  the  use  of  their  hands  which  the 
young  people  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  dis¬ 
played  was  the  envy  of  the  young  Serbian  peasant 
lad  who  was  trying  to  make  his  way  in  a  new  and 
strange  country.  He  had  been  given  edxic-ational  ad¬ 
vantages  exceptional  among  the  peasantry  of  his 
native  home,  but  he  did  not  find  himself  the  equal 
of  his  American  companions  in  the  ability  to  txxrn  his 
hand  to  any  kind  of  work  that  offered.  He  says 
further  that  “The  constructive  genius  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nation  can  in  part  be  traced  to  the  discipline 
which  one  gets  from  eaxdy  manxial  ti’aining.”  In 
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this,  Prof.  Pupin  pays  unconscious  tribute  to  what 
has  long  been  recognized  as  making  up  a  large  part, 
of  the  value  of  the  American  farm  home  where  chil¬ 
dren  are  early  taught  to  take  upon  themselves  some 
responsibility  for  the  work  to  be  done  and  where 
in  doing  it,  they  learn  to  employ  their  hands  as  well 
as  their  heads.  In  addition  to  the  skill  which  they 
must  acquire  in  the  handling  of  farm  tools  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  they  assume  responsibility  that  comes  with 
the  cai-e-of  live  stock.  All  this,  in  connection  with 
the  close  association  of  pai*ents  and  children  and  the 
freedom  from  distractions  which  even  village  life 
forces  upon  young  people  accounts  in  large  measure 
for  the  enviable  reputation  which  the  American 
farm  home  has  always  enjoyed  as  the  best  place  for 
the  rearing  of  children,  and  which  it  has  shared  with 
the  little  red  schoolhouse  as  the  best  place  for  the 
beginning  of  their  edxxcation. 


* 


T3  OADS  in  Japan  are  mainly  poor,  but  sales  of 
AN.  automobiles  there  are  increasing  rapidly.  They 
are  not  used  for  pleasure  but  necessity  in  getting 
somewhere,  and  are  thus  i‘eplacing  the  man-drawn 
jinrikisha  as  that  has  crowded  out  the  old-time 
New  York  cabby  and  his  horse.  An  automobile 
salesman  who  has  been  working  in  Japan  reports 
that  they  now  have  50,000  taxis,  or  double  the 
number  in  use  five  years  ago. 


* 


^aw  Tiiepoarci  ot  directors  of  a  vocational  consoli¬ 
dated  school  increase  the  mills  on  the  taxpayers  without 
consulting  them?  They  have  raised  the  taxes  four  times 
m  five  years  up  to  15%  mills. 

npHIS  is  from  a  Pennsylvania  reader.  Perhaps  the 
A  increase  in  school  expenses  mentioned  has  been 
necessai-y  for  the  educational  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  If  so,  there  is  no  logical  ground  for  com¬ 
plaint.  We  all  want  the  boys  and  girls  now  growing 
up  to  have  every  reasonable  school  facility.  But 


there  is  something  about  the  above  letter,  written 
by  a  practical  farmer,  which  gives  the  impression 
that  those  school  authorities  look  to  him  like  run¬ 
away  horses,  getting  nowhere  in  particular,  causing 
damage  and  expense.  That  is  a  fair  description  of 
the  actions  of  some  of  these  school  officials— “running 
blind,  a  horseman  would  call  it.  As  to  any  remedy 
for  such  things,  the  exhortation  of  Saint  Paul  to  the 
Philippians  may  be  quoted:  “Work  out  your  own 
salvation.”  But  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  “with 
fear  and  trembling,”  does  not  apply  to  the  handling 
of  our  public  matters.  Work,  with  courage  and 
5  igoi  ous  action,  is  necessai’y,  and  often  surprisingly 
effective.  Politicians  and  “authorities”  have  whole¬ 
some  respect  for  organized  local  sentiment. 


* 

TV  READER  tells  us  that  his  strawberry  planta- 
Tx  tion  adjoining  the  highway  on  the  outskirts  of 
a  village  has  been  killed  by  leaks  from  a  gas  main. 
(  an  he  collect  for  the  loss?  We  have  known  some 
cases  of  this  sort,  usually  tree  damage,  where  the 
gas  companies  made  settlements  of  some  sort  when 
piessed  hard  enough.  Soil  so  saturated  with  gas 
must  weather  for  a  time  before  it  can  safely  be  used. 
Maple  trees  are  particularly  sensitive  to  gas  ixoison, 
but  no  vegetation  can  endui*e  much  of  it. 


Brevities 

The  Mexican  Bean  Beetle,  page  867.  It  seems  as 
though  we  had  enough  insect  pests  without  this  new 
arrival. 

Among  this  week’s  new  arrivals  at  New  York  market 
are  huckleberries  from  North  Carolina  and  raspberries 
from  California, 

No,  peach  leaf  curl  cannot  be  cured  after  the  leaves 
are  curled.  The  dormant  spray  is  necessary,  lime- 
sulphur  of  standard  dormant  strength. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  welfare  workers  in  this  city, 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Proskauer  gave  a  warning 
against  overstandardizing  boys’  activities.  He  said 
city  boys  got  too  much  technique  and  too  little  swim¬ 
ming  hole. 

“How  much  is  a  toad  worth  in  a  garden?”  It  is  hard 
to  tell  exactly,  but  we  should  asy  that  a  healthy  toad 
should  be  worth  a  dollar  to  any  gardener.  They  “hold1’ 
a  good  many  worms  and  are  busy  at  night  when  cut¬ 
worms  are  working. 

One  of  our  Vermont  correspondents  says  that  the 
clubs  in  her  town  have  given  a  package  of  hollyhock  seed 
to  each  family,  and  they  are  hoping  to  become  famous 
as  a  hollyhock  town.  We  think  that  a  delightful  idea. 
Why  not  specialize  in  each  rural  community  in  some¬ 
thing  that  will  beautify  the  whole? 

The  Summer  pinching  or  topping  of  young  canes  of 
the  blaekbei-ry  and  black  and  purple  raspberry,  but  not 
of  the  red  raspben-y,  is  distinctly  advantageous,  accord¬ 
ing  to  J.  S.  Shoemaker,  associate  horticulturist  in 
charge  of  small  fruits  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
Summer  pinching  of  the  red  raspberry,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  advised  by  Dr.  Shoemaker,  as  it  is  likely 
to  resxilt  in  the  formation  of  branches  which  are  quite 
susceptible  to  winter-killing, 
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An  Old  Hand  on  a  New  Job 


ORIGINALLY  it  was  not  our  intention  to  make 
any  formal  announcement  of  the  addition  of  Mr. 
De  Witt  C.  Wing  to  our  editorial  staff ;  but  rather 
to  let  the  merit  and  charm  of  his  work  with  us 
speak  for  itself.  For  forty-odd  years  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  typified  the  ideal  that  a  farm  paper  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  published  exclusively  for  the  farm  with  all 
other  influences  eliminated.  Incidental  to  this  one 
controlling  principle  are  the  two  rules  that  it  print 
only  what  it  believes  to  be  the  truth ;  and  that  it 
have  the  courage  to  do  and  say  what  is  right.  The 
ability  and  courage  to  maintain  these  ideals  have 
been  the  test  of  every  worker  who  has  come  to  its 
service  or  developed  in  it  for  more  than  four  decades. 
Mr.  Wing  fits  in  so  strikingly  and  uniquely  with  these 
purposes  and  ideals  he  seemed  one  of  the  seasoned 
staff  from  the  moment  of  his  first  appearance.  He 
comes  at  the  height  of  his  intellectual  vigor,  ripe  in 
his  experiences  as  a  farm  writer  and  editor,  and 
full  of  the  enthusiasm  and  zest  that  goes  to  make 
a  great  farm  journalist.  So,  confident  that  his  work 
would  reveal  him  in  due  time,  we  planned  no  public 
announcement  of  his  coming,  but  when  letters  of 
congratulation  began  to  come  in,  we  recall  that  it 
has  always  been  our  policy  to  take  our  friends  and 
readers  into  our  confidence  in  matters  relating  to 
the  paper,  and  so  we  introduce  one  whose  work  you 
will  come  to  know,  whose  ability  you  will  recognize, 
and  whose  kindly  sympathies  you  will  learn  to  prize, 
DeWitt  C.  Wing. 

The  following  letters  will  serve  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Wing  by  prominent  educators 
and  distinguished  editors : 


Gentlemen : 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  securing  the  services  of 
DeWitt  Wing.  I  consider  Mr.  Wing  the  best  and  the 
most  unique  writer  in  the  agricultural  field.  He  has 
a  style  and  psychology  all  his  own  that  attracts  the 
attention  and  holds  the  reader.  He  is  a  sincere  and  a 
loyal  supporter  for  agriculture. 

J.  C.  IIolbert, 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Iowa  State  College. 


Dear  Mr.  Dillon  : 

They  tell  me  that  you  have  finally  added  to  your  edi¬ 
torial  staff  ,my  good  friend  (and  the  good  friend  of 
all  seeking  guidance  toward  a  more  stimulating  agricul¬ 
tural  journalism),  Mr.  DeWitt  C.  Wing,  the  sage  of 
Skillet  Forks  Farm,  Illinois. 

Well,  the  people  out  that  way  will  certainly  miss' 
DeWitt ;  and  anyone  here  in  the  East  who  followed 
his  weekly  column  in  the  old  Breeders’  Gazette  will 
understand  why.  I  think  that  no  other  department  of 
a  farm  paper  except  Mr.  Collingwood’s  “Hope  Farm 
Notes”  ever  won,  and  earned,  so  remarkable  a  follow¬ 
ing. 

“All  Around  the  Farm,”  more  commonly  called  “The 
Mule  Shed,”  and  signed  simply  with  the  initials  D.  C. 
W.,  was  different  from  “Hope  Farm  Notes;”  yet  dif¬ 
ferent  only  in  that  sense  that  one  outstanding  individual 
fails  to  resemble  another.  Mr.  Wing’s  grip  on  the 
reader  was,  and  is,  essentially  the  same  as  that  ex¬ 
ercised  by  Mr.  Collingwood — the  grip  of  an  honest  man 
with  a  fine  mind,  a  grass-roots  philosophy  of  life,  and 
the  habit  of  speaking  exactly  as  he  thinks. 

If  anybody  had  asked  me  a  month  ago  to  name  offhand 
the  best  and  most  successful  examples  of  old-time,  hard¬ 
hitting  personal  journalism  in  the  modern  farm  field, 
I'd  have  said :  “In  the  East,  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
In  the  West,  DeWitt  Wing.” 

That  may  sound  like  a  sentiment  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  but  I  assure  you  that  it  is  not.  I  put  it  that 
way  to  explain  as  clearly  as  I  could,  why  the  addition 
of  Mr.  Wing  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  editorial  familyseems  to 
all  of  us  here  on  Farm  and  Fireside — Andy  ing,  Russ 
Lord,  Wheeler  McMillen  particularly  included — not  only 
glad  news,  but  news  of  great  importance.  It  would  be 
hard  to  imagine  a  happier  combination  or  one  more 
likely  to  sustain  those  traditions  of  independent  thought 
and  honest  expression  which  one  associates  with  your 
name,  and  with  Mr.  Collingwood’s. 

George  Martin, 
Editor  Farm  and  Fireside. 


The  Milk  Price  Outlook 

THE  three  dairy  organizations  of  the  New  York 
milk  shed  have  now  expressed  a  desire  to  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  Class  1  milk  as  soon  as  condi¬ 
tions  warrant.  Two  have  expressed  the  desire 
jointly,  and  one  alone.  Frankly  we  can  find  no 
reason  to  rejoice  over  these  separate  announcements. 
They  serve  only  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  unity  and  no  spirit  of  co-operation  dominating 
the  leadership  of  these  organizations.  United  these 
three  groups  could  make  a  fair  price  for  milk  now 
to  cover  deliveries  from  July  1  to  April  1  next. 
Divided  and  speaking  separately  their  announced 
desires  will  have  no  effect  on  the  price  of  milk. 
When  there  is  a  threatened  shortage  the  price  will 
be  advanced  by  the  buyers.  But  a  string  will  be 
tied  to  it.  It  will  cover  no  definite  time.  It  will 
apply  to  Class  1  milk.  The  blended  price  will  be 
made  three  weeks  after  the  last  drop  of  the  milk 
has  been  consumed.  As  soon  as  the  crisis  is  over 
down  will  go  the  price  again. 

A  year  ago  owing  to  a  threatened  shortage  in 
the  supply  the  prospect  was  the  best  for  some 
years  for  a  permanent  increase;  but  through  failure 
to  act  jointly  we  lost  the  opportunity,  and  now 
prices  are  less  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Organ¬ 
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ized  groups  working  in  opposition  are  even  more 
helpless  than  individual  competition.  And  yet  or¬ 
ganization  is  the  hope  of  the  industry.  Any  error 
or  weakening  in  one  organization  is  a  loss  to  all 
dairymen.  Every  success  is  a  gain  to  all.  We  have 
had  experience  enough  to  prove  that  any  attempt  of 
one  group  to  profit  over  another  results  in  the 
end  in  failure  of  all.  Success  will  come  only  when 
the  organizations  serve  the  interests  of  every  dairy¬ 
man  whether  he  be  an  actual  member  or  not.  When 
we  make  the  organizations  what  they  ought  to  be, 
dairymen  can  not  be  kept  out  of  them. 

We  have  had  our  ideals  and  principles,  which  we 
have  always  believed  and  yet  believe  essential  to 
permanent  successful  farm  organization.  When 
given  a  chance  these  rules  have  brought  results. 
But  under  present  conditions  in  the  dairy  industry 
we  cannot  attain  the  ideal.  Let  us  be  practical  and 
go  as  far  as  we  can,  and  trust  to  the  influence  of 
working  together  to  later  perfect  the  formula  of 
permanent  organization.  Any  practical  affiliation 
now  of  the  three  groups  cannot  fail  to  substantially 
increase  the  returns  of  milk  to  the  producer  from 
July  to  April  next. 


Milk  and  Cream  Imports 

DURING  1927  Canada  shipped  to  the  United 
States  in  cream  and  fluid  milk,  expressed  in 
pounds  of  fluid  milk,  approximately  444,298,142  lbs., 
valued  at  $S, 345, 154.  All  other  dairy  products 
brought  in  from  Canada  for  the  same  year,  expressed 
'in  pounds  of  milk,  amounted  to  approximately 
196,961,208  lbs.,  valued  at  $3,3S7,337. 

Importations  in  1927  of  all  dairy  products  from 
Canada  represent  substantially  12  per  cent  of  the 
total  annual  milk  production  of  the  State  of  New 
tYork.  While  this  amount  is  not  all  used  in  liquid 
form  of  milk  and  cream,  it  represents  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  total  annual  surplus  of  milk  in 
the  New  York  market. 

It's  no  comfort  to  the  American  farmer  that  there 
are  tariff  laws  and  hygienic  laws  framed  to  affect 
the  shipment  of  dairy  products  into  this  country  so 
long  as  the  milk  actually  comes  in  and  competes 
jin  the  New  York  market  with  milk  from  the  farmers 
'of  the  New  York  milk  shed.  A  Canadian  authority 
recently  issued  a  statement  in  which  it  is  claimed 
that  the  new  United  States  sanitary  law  will  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  Canadian  milk  exports  to  this 
country.  Evidently  to  serve  dairy  farmers,  the  tariff 
pnust  be  high  enough  to  keep  these  dairy  products 
out  of  the  American  markets. 

Before  the  day  of  refrigeration,  Canada  was  the 
.sole  importer  of  cream  and  fluid  milk.  She  still  is 
the  principal  country  of  supply  of  import  milk  in 
liquid  form.  But  in  1927  it  is  interesting  to  note  a 
few  small  shipments  of  cream  and  fluid  milk  entered 
from  Mexico,  Norway  and  Switzerland.  Little  im¬ 
mediate  importance  need  be  given  these  entries,  but 
the  fact  sets  one  thinking.  Modern  scientific  inven¬ 
tion  will  not  rest.  Alert  to  its  power,  we  must  act 
to  protect  our  own  dairy  farms. 


League  Annual  Meeting 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association  will  be  held  in  Conven¬ 
tion  Hall,  city  of  Rochester,  New  York,  on  Thursday, 
June  21.  Those  wishing  to  attend  the  convention 
are  advised  to  request  a  director  or  county  president 
to  reserve  hotel  accommodations  or  parking  space  for 
cars.  The  seating  accommodations  are  thought  to 
be  the  best  the  association  has  yet  enjoyed. 


Private  Service  at  Public  Expense 

LEGAL  graft  is  a  form  of  privilege  which  en¬ 
courages  graft  in  its  most  hideous  form.  The 
Congressional  franking  privilege  is  a  case  in  point. 
What  members  say  in  Congress  becomes  the  record, 
and  is  carried  free  in  the  mails.  This  is  legitimate 
because  it  is  desirable  that  the  people  at  home  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  know  what  their  representa¬ 
tives  are  saying  in  Congress,  especially  on  subjects 
in  which  they  are  particularly  concerned.  But  out 
of  this  has  grown  the  custom  of  permitting  mem¬ 
bers  to  place  anything  they  want  to  say  in  the 
record,  and  the  member  may  then  mail  it  under  his 
“frank”  postage  free.  Not  only  so,  but  he  may  have 
it  printed  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  print¬ 
ing  cost,  which  does  not  take  into  account  cost  of 
plant  or  overhead  expenses,  and  consequently  results 
in  actual  loss  to  the  Government.  At  best  the  postal 
service  is  run  at  a  loss,  and  the  larger  bulk  of  free 
mail  increases  the  deficit.  The  Senate  Committee 
investigating  the  campaign  expenses  of  candidates 


for  the  Presidency  has  incidentally  indicated  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  franked  mail  matter.  The  testimony 
showed  that  Senator  Heflin  sent  560,000  pieces  of 
mail  post  free  through  the  mails.  Representative 
Burton  of  Ohio  sent  760,000  pieces,  Mr.  Brand,  also 
of  Ohio,  sent  490,000,  Senator  Sackett  of  Kentucky 
sent  185,000  pieces,  Senator  Walsh  of  Montana  sent 
300,000  pieces.  Complaint  is  made  from  Texas  that 
three  candidates  for  State  Senator  are  sending 
“franked  ’  mail  through  the  post-office  in  large 
volume  as  electioneering  matter.  Substantially  all 
the  matter  referred  to  above  was  for  personal  or 
campaign  purposes  for  themselves  or  their  favorites. 
This  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  some  of  the  offenders,  but  the  sad  part 
of  it  is  that  some  of  them  have  led  us  to  expect  a 
higher  degree  of  ethics  from  them.  The  practice  has 
become  so  common  that  members  of  Congress  seem  to 
have  resorted  to  it  without  consideration  or  thought 
that  they  are  furthering  their  own  private  interests 
at  the  public  expense. 


Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  Officials  Get 
Jail  Sentences 

WALTER  CRAVENS,  former  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank,  and  Miss 
Alice  B.  Todd,  former  secretary  of  the  company,  were 
convicted  during  the  latter  part  of  May  for  misap¬ 
propriation  of  funds  and  making  false  entries  in  the 
records  of  the  bank.  Cravens  was  sentenced  to  six 
years  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  and  fined  $25,000 
by  Justice  Merrill  E.  Otis.  Miss  Todd  was  sentenced 
to  one  year  and  one  day  in  prison. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the 
frenzied  financing  of  the  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks.  As 
usual,  nothing  was  said  about  those  institutions  until 
we  had  intimate  and  accurate  information  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  being  operated.  It  is 
due  to  some  of  the  men  who  were  connected  with 
them  in  the  East  to  say  that  they  were  drawn  into 
a  new  financial  field  and  that  they  did  not  at  the 
time  realize  that  in  supporting  astute  leaders  they 
were  helping  lay  the  foundation  of  a  corrupt  system. 
The  leaders  failed  to  file  the  libel  suits  which  they 
threatened  in  advance  if  the  story  were  told,  but  the 
publicity  started  governmental  investigations,  and 
convictions  and  punishment  of  some  of  the  offenders 
have  had  the  desired  effect  of  restoring  confidence  in 
the  land  bank  system.  Of  course,  the  13  Federal  Land 
Banks  wrere  at  no  time  involved.  We  doubt  if  any 
further  liberties  will  soon  be  taken  with  the  Joint 
Stock  Land  Bank  financing.  In  any  event  farmers  who 
have  mortgage  contracts  with  them  are  fully  pro¬ 
tected.  They  have  nothing  to  fear  so  long  as  they 
make  their  payments  as  provided  in  the  mortgage. 


What  Readers  Say 

Since  September  last  Tip  until  a  short  time  before  the 
first  tuberculin  test  was  given  my  hex’d,  I  sold  seven 
head  of  cattle  to  other  farmers  in  and  near  Roscoe,  all 
of  which,  when  tested  in  these  herds  were  passed  O.  K. 
In  the  test  of  18  head  in  my  herd,  all  but  one  cow  re¬ 
acted.  I  am  now  left  to  wonder  if  the  cows  which  I 
sold  has  been  tested  in  my  barn,  whether  or  not  they 
would  also  have  reacted.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
cows  sold  should  be  all  free,  while  the  rest  of  the  herd 
show  reaction.  An  explanation  of  the  experience  would 
interest  me.  alex  cairns. 

New  York. 

The  barn  of  W.  D.  Mitchell,  one  of  our  neighbors, 
was  burned  about  a  week  ago.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  away 
from  home  at  the  time,  working  on  another  piece  of 
ground,  and  had  some  of  his  farm  tools  and  tractor 
with  him.  All  other  tools  and  about  14  tons  of  hay 
were  burned.  The  cows  were  got  out  of  the  barn,  but 
two  head  of  young  cattle  tied  with  ropes  were  burned, 
no  one  seeming  to  have  a  knife  to  free  them.  There  was 
no  one  in  the  barn  at  the  time  except  two  agents  of 
the  State  who  had  come  to  make  a  tuberculin  test  of 
the  cows.  The  fire  started  soon  after  they  went  into 
the  barn.  Neighbors  gathered  soon,  but  everything  be¬ 
ing  dry,  nothing  could  be  done  to  check  tiie  flames. 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  how  the  fire  started.  No 
one  saw  the  State  agents  smoking  in  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
barn,  but  it  is  knowni  that  they  have  been  smoking 
when  entering  some  other  barns  in  the  neighborhood. 
While  there  is  no  definite  evidence  of  the  origin  of  this 
fire,  the  incident  might  well  be  used  to  put  farmers  on 
their  guard  when  men  on  any  message  enter  the  prem¬ 
ises  with  pipes  in  their  mouths.  s.  W.  s. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

I  do  not  fear  present  large  scale  concentration  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  enterprises  per  se,  but  what  I  do  fear  is 
that  this  idea  will  extend  to  the  land.  Large  scale 
manufacturing  and  commercial  organizations  come  and 
go  in  comparatively  short  periods,  but  large  scale  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  land  holds  for  centuries,  and  is  never  broken 
up  except  by  civil  war.  America  must  root  itself  in 
the  soil,  every  farmer  the  owner  of  the  bit  of  land  he 
tills,  if  she  hopes  to  maintain  a  free  government,  a  free 
people  and  defend  herself  against  hostility  from  without. 
We  must,  as  Emerson  says,  be  armed  “impregnably  from 
within.” 

I  hope  you  will  go  on  with  this  work,  having  it  more 
frequently  and  definitely  before  our  people.  This  is  not 
a  farmer’s  fight,  it  is  a  national  fight  to  preserve  our 
integrity,  to  maintain  our  position  among  the  free  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  w.  A.  m. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Sea  Gipsy 

I  am  fevered  with  the  sunset 
I  am  fretful  with  the  bay, 

For  the  wander-thirst  is  on  me 
And  my  soul  is  in  Cathay. 

There's  a  schooner  in  the  9ffing, 
With  her  topsails  shot  with  fire, 
And  my  "heart  has  gone  aboard  her, 
For  the  Island  of  Desire. 

I  must  forth  again  tomorrow ! 

With  sunset  I  must  be 
Hull  down  on  the  trail  of  rapture 
In  the  wonder  of  the  Sea. 

— Richard  Hovey  (1864-1900). 

* 

What  is  your  experience  with  home- 
cured  pork  as  a  part  of  the  farm  busi¬ 
ness?  We  address  this  to  the  house¬ 
keepers,  because  it  is  a  thing  that  usually 
depends  much  on  their  readiness  to  help. 
Is  there  usually  a  home  market  for  hams, 
bacon  and  sausage?  It  seems  to  us  that 
there  is  a  chance  to  sell  some  of  these 
pork  products  direct  to  private  customers 
who  are  supplied  with  eggs  or  butter.  Of 
course  such  meat  must  be  skillfully  pre¬ 
pared,  to  compete  with  the  even  and  un¬ 
varying  quality  of  the  packer's  output. 

* 

A  statewide  vacation  week  for  ap¬ 
proximately  12,000  South  Dakota  farm  wo¬ 
men  has  been  arranged  by  the  South  Da¬ 
kota  State  College  extension  service.  The 
home-makers  will  rest  in  three  recrea¬ 
tional  camps  to  be  held  in  representative 
sections  of  the  State.  A  light  educational 
program,  with  new  features  each  day, 
has  been  planned  for  each  camp.  Trained 
nurses  and  doctors  will  give  short  lectures 
and  demonstrations ;  new  handicrafts, 
jiractical  for  home  use,  will  be  taught,  and 
demonstrations  on  home  economics  sub¬ 
jects  will  be  given.  Swimming,  boating, 
fishing,  hiking  and  morning  exercises  wull 
j»rovide  amusement  during  the  day  and 
in  the  evening  story-telling  around  the 
campfire  will  end  the  day’s  activities. 
Each  woman  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
relate  her  most  interesting  experiences 
and  tell  stories.  One  camp  is  in  the 
Black  Hills — rather  a  startling  change 
from  the  days  of  Indian  raids  and  gold 
seekers.  All  girls’  club  leaders,  number¬ 
ing  375,  and  the  11,413  home  extension 
club  members  in  South  Dakota  may  at¬ 
tend  the  camps.  The  camp  expense  per 
person  will  not  exceed  $6,  according  to 
the  State  College  extension  service.  We 
think  recreational  camps  for  farm  wo¬ 
men  one  of  the  finest  things  ever  planned 
for  their  benefit.  One  of  our  Vermont 
correspondents  told  us  of  her  pleasure 
and  profit  at  vacation  camp.  We  should 
like  to  hear  from  others  vrlio  can  tell  us 
of  their  camp  experiences.  One  of  the 
best  things  about  such  a  vacation  is  that 
it  widens  a  home-keeping  woman’s  hori¬ 
zon,  and  teaches  her  that  the  family  can 
occasionally  get  along  without  her. 

* 

A  recent  correspondent  expressed  her 
high  approval  of  the  recipe  called  “glori¬ 
fied  gingerbread,”  which  we  printed  some 
time  ago,  and  several  others  have  asked 
that  it  be  repeated.  It  is  as  follows :  Put 
in  mixing  bowl  two  cups  of  flour,  one  cup 
sugar,  y2  cup  shortening,  y2  teaspoon 
ginger  and  cinnamon.  Now  mix  as  for 
pie  crust.  After  it  is  mixed  set  aside  y2 
cup  of  this  dry  mixture,  then  make  a  hole 
in  remainder,  add  one  egg,  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  molasses,  one  cup  of  sour  milk, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  a  little  salt.  Put  in 
baking  tin,  crumble  the  dry  mixture  over 
the  top,  smooth  with  spoon.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  30  minutes.  Hide  it  away 
or  you  won’t  have  a  bit  left  to  put  on 
table. 

Quick  Breads  for  the  Busy 
Housewife 

Popovers. — Mix  and  sift  1)4  cups  flour, 
and  y2  teaspoon  salt.  Add  slowly  one  cup 
milk,  beating  constantly.  Add  one  ivell- 
beaten  egg  and  one  teaspoon  melted  but¬ 
ter.  Beat  vigorously  with  egg  beater. 
Pour  into  hot,  well  buttered  iron  pop- 
over  pan  and  bake  40  minutes. 

Green  Corn  Griddle  Cakes. — Mix  one 
cup  freshly  grated  corn  with  one  well- 
beaten  egg,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  y2  cup  milk 
and  one  teaspoon  melted  butter.  Add 
gradually  y2  cup  flour  sifted  with  one 
teaspoon  baking  powder.  Drop  by  tea¬ 
spoons  on  a  hot  aluminum  griddle.  Turn 


only  once  during  baking.  Serve  imme¬ 
diately. 

Quick  Oregon  Hot  Rolls. — Mix  and  sift 
2 y2  c-ups  flour,  two  teaspoons  sugar,  oue 
teaspoon  salt  and  three  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  Work  in  four  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter  with  tips  of  fingers.  Beat  one  egg  un¬ 
til  light  in  a  cup.  Then  fill  the  cup  with 
milk.  Add  to  the  flour  mixture.  Pat  out 
to  14-in.  thickness  on  a  floured  board. 
Cut  in  rounds.  Brush  each  with  melted 
butter  and  crease  with  back  of  knife.  Fold 
over  and  bake  in  quick  oven. 

<  Orange  Shortcake. — Make  baking  pow¬ 
der  biscuit  dough.  Roll  into  a  sheet  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven.  Split  carefully.  Spread 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


144 — Flattering  Shir¬ 
ring.  Designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38.  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3t4  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
2%  yds.  of  36-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


signed  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 
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977 — Waistcoat  Ef-  876  —  Flaring  Skirt, 
feet.  Designed  in  Designed  in  sizes  16, 

sizes  16,  18,  20  18,  20  years,  36,  38, 

years,  36,  38,  40,  42  40  and  42-in.  bust 

and  44-in.  bust  measure.  Size  36  re¬ 

measure.  Size  36  re-  quires  1%  yds.  of 
quires  3%  yds.  of  40-in.  figured  ma- 
40-in.  material  with  terial  with  214  yds. 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con-  of  40-in.  plain  ma- 
trasting.  Ten  cents,  terial.  Ten  cents. 


11009 — Basket  and  Flower  Sprays  for  Ap¬ 
plique  and  Embroidery.  Ten  motifs  in  the 
pattern,  as  follows;  design  A,  flower  spray 
6%xl0%  in.,  two  in  pattern;  design  B, 
rambler  rose  sprays,  5%x3%  in.,  six  in 
pattern;  design  C,  basket  of  flowers  4x8 
in.,  two  in  j>attern.  Ten  cents. 

Summer  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents 


with  butter  and  then  with  sliced  and 
sweetened  oranges.  Put  together  and 
spread  another  layer  of  oranges  on  top 
of  the  cake.  Sprinkle  top  with  sifted  pow¬ 
dered  sugar.  Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Brown  Bread  Biscuits. — Melt  four  ta¬ 
blespoons  fat  in  one  cup  boiling  water, 
and  pour  over  one  cup  ground  whole 
■wheat,  rye  or  oatmeal  bread  crumbs.  Cook 
until  lukewarm,  then  add  one  cup  of 
flour  sifted  with  one  teaspoon  salt  and 
three  teaspoons  baking  powder.  Add  14 
cup  grated  cheese  or  ground  nuts.  Put 
out  on  lightly  floured  board,  shape  in 
small  rounds,  brush  lightly  with  milk  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Waffles. — Mix  and  sift  one  pint  flour, 
three  teaspoons  baking  powder,  and  three 
quarters  teaspoon  salt.  Add  two  well- 
beaten  egg  yolks  mixed  with  1)4  cups 
milk  and  beat  till  smooth.  Add  two  table¬ 
spoons  melted  butter.  Fold  in  two  stiffly 
beaten  egg  whites.  Bake  on  hot  waffle 
irons.  mrs.  j.  w.  ray. 


Kitchens  Made  New 

With  all  of  the  intriguing  color  schemes 
for  kitchens  at  present  I  almost  wish  I 
had  a  kitchen  for  every  one.  It's  so  hard 
to  settle  on  just  one  ! 

I11  the  days  of  our  grandmothers  the 
kitchen  was  the  center  of  family  life.  It 
was  the  coziest  room  in  the  house,  and 
here  the  family  naturally  gathered  to  talk- 
What  fascinating  places  those  kitchens 
were !  In  these  "days  of  increasing  effi¬ 
ciency  we  spend  so  much  less  time  in  the 
kitchen  ;  nevertheless  while  we  are  there 
we  do  want  to  enjoy  the  appearance  of 
this  workroom.  The  old  kitchens  had 
charm,  but  we  are  proud  of  ours. 

There  are  so  many  things  I  want  to 
tell  you  if  you  are  thinking  of  doing  over 
your  kitchen.  If  you  have  to  plan  care¬ 
fully  for  the  cost  of  this  redecorating  and 
do  the  work  yourself  I  feel  quite  sure  you 
will  find  these  suggestions  most  practical. 

In  choosing  your  color  scheme  remem¬ 
ber  that  if  your  kitchen  is  small  light  col¬ 
ors  will  give  you  an  effect  of  spaciousness 
that  dark  colors  never  could.  If  the  room 
is  north  or  east  do  not  use  cold  colors, 
but  try  to  create  a  warm  sunny  effect. 
The  design  of  linoleum  for  the  floor  fea¬ 
tures  in  this  too ;  small  designs  or  blocks 
rather  than  large  are  what  you  need  in 
a  small  room.  While  speaking  of  lino¬ 
leum  let  me  tell  you  what  you  can  do  if 
your  linoleum  is  badly  worn  and  there  is 
no  hope  of  replacing  it  immediately.  Paint 
it  of  course  with  a  good  paint,  then  var¬ 
nish  it.  There  is  also  a  good  brand  of 
varnish  that  comes  now  in  colors  should 
you  prefer  to  use  it.  Small  linoleum  rugs 
or  perhaps  gay  little  rag  rugs  can  be 
placed  where  the  greatest  wear  comes. 

Don't  he  afraid  of  light  colors;  they  are 
really  just  as  easy  to  keep  clean  as  dark¬ 
er,  and  much  more  attractive.  For  ease 
iu  cleaning  all  possible  surfaces  should 
be  washable.  The  tiled  kitchen  is,  to  me, 
perfection,  but  few  of  us  have  them,  es¬ 
pecially  if  we  live  in  old  houses.  A  good 
paint  or  oilcloth  (applied  as  wallpaper) 
is  as  easy  to  clean.  Oilcloth  looks  very 
well  “papering”  the  wall  half  wray  up, 
and  finished  with  a  small  molding  paint¬ 
ed  to  correspond  with  the  other  wood¬ 
work.  Other  practical  uses  for  oilcloth 
are  for  curtains,  valances  and  shades. 
Shades  can  be  made  also  from  glazed 
chintz,  either  of  which  can  be  cut  the  de¬ 
sired  size  and  tacked  on  your  old  shade 
rollers. 

For  bright  color  and  a  variety  of  uses 
you  will  find  all  kinds  of  tin  boxes  ex¬ 
cellent.  A  noted  biscuit  manufacturer 
puts  out  cookies  in  an  unusually  distinc¬ 
tive  square  tin  box,  too  colorful  to  hide 
away.  Fruit  cake  boxes  are  useful  and 
decorative,  or  paint  your  canisters  and 
apply  gay  transfers. 

Oue  small  kitchen  I  know  of  is  situated 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  house.  To 
achieve  the  appearance  of  space  and  off¬ 
set  the  lack  of  sunshine  the  walls  were 
painted  white  with  barrelled  sunlight  and 
yellow  used  to  brighten  the  room.  The 
small  breakfast  table  and  benches  are 
very  pale  yellow  as  are  the  two  window 
and  door  frames.  The  built-in  cabinet 
is  white,  and  the  inside  of  the  glassed-in 
upper  portion  is  painted  yellow.  At  the 
windows  hang  straight  narrow  curtains  of 
filmy  yellow  with  valance  of  white  oil¬ 
cloth.  I  really  must  tell  you  about  how 
these  are  hung,  for  it  is  so  simple  and 
convenient.  First  of  all,  instead  of  hooks 
for  the  curtain  rods  1-in.  brads  were  used. 
Then  a  piece  of  half-round  molding  was 
measured  and  holes  put  in  its  so  it  would 
also  go  on  the  brads.  The  molding  was 
painted  yellow  like  the  curtains,  the  oil¬ 
cloth  tacked  on  and  rolled  over  once.  The 
oilcloth  was  white  with  blue  figures  of 
Dutch  boys  and  girls.  Touches  of  yellow 
were  added  to  the  costumes,  making  it 
just  right.  Over  the  stove  is  a  shelf  on 
which  a  frequently  needed  tray  is  kept, 
adding  its  touch  of  decoration,  being  of 
dull  brass  with  a  black  center  on  which 
are  two  brilliant  cockatoos  and  some 
flowers.  Two  orange  and  black  vases  are 
on  the  shelf  as  well.  In  the  Summer  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  is  always  to  be  found 
on  the  sill  of  the  smaller  window  over 
the  breakfast  table,  and  in  Winter  some 
attractive  piece  is  placed  there.  Some¬ 
times  a  Spanish  pitcher  in  black  with 
yellow  and  rose  flower  design,  or  a  small 
orange  bowl  filled  with  bittersweet  and 
pine  twigs.  On  the  floor  there  is  linoleum 
in  small  octagons,  tile  effect,  of  cream 
and  blue.  Around  the  tiling  that  goes  un¬ 
der  the  stove  is  a  trim  of  wood  painted 
blue.  The  radiator  in  this  kitchen  is 
painted  to  match  the  walls.  You  may 
know  that  it  is  no  longer  considered  nec¬ 
essary  to  use  bronze  or  aluminum  paints 
on  radiators.  A  good  enamel  gives  the 
best  radiation,  looks  better  and  cleans 
easily. 

A  kitchen  with  walls  of  pale  peach  and 
white  woodwork  is  fresh  and  attractive. 
Linoleum  in  pale  blue  and  cream  can  be 
used  here.  For  the  windows  crisp  white 
curtains  beneath  a  wooden  valance  paint¬ 
ed  in  the  same  blue  as  that  of  the  lino¬ 
leum.  A  quaint  flower  transfer  would 
add  distinction  to  the  valance,  and  look¬ 
ing  through  the  glass  doors  of  the  cabi¬ 
nets,  won’t  the  dishes  look  lovely  against 
a  peach  background? 

Maybe  you  want  to  plan  a  kitchen 
around  a  linoleum  of  plain  green,  not  too 
light;  shall  we  say  a  deep  apple  green? 
Ivory  walls  and  white  woodwork  will  re¬ 
lieve  any  sense  of  heaviness.  Gay  orange 
curtains  as  the  sides  of  the  windows,  with 
a  green  valance,  I  think  of  wood.  Then 
for  shades  let  us  use  your  old  rollers  and 
tack  on  them  some  pretty  glazed  chintz 
with  dashes  of  green  and  orange.  Pasted 
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on  the  valance  might  be  a  bit  of  the  de¬ 
sign  cut  out.  When  dry  this  should  be 
shellacked.  Who  couldn’t  delight  in  the 
duty  of  preparing  meals  in  this  cheerv 
kitchen?  * 

Or  would  you  like  yellow  walls?  White 
woodwork  and  squared  blue  and  cream 
linoleum.  For  this  kitchen  let  us  have 
cream  Curtains  with  bands  of  flowered 
chintz,  or  daintily  patterned  cretonne ; 
cream  valance  with  an  all-around  border 
of  blue,  and  do  not  have  this  valance  too 
deep. 

A  kitchen  I  once  saw  had  light  tau 
walls  and  natural  finish  varnished  wood¬ 
work.  What  drew  my  enthusiasm  for 
this  particular  kitehen'was  its  three  large 
windows  over  the  sink,  framing  a  love¬ 
ly  view  if  you  were  busy  there  or  if  you 
weren't.  The  pretty  blue  and  white 
checked  gingham  curtains  with  a  potted 
pink  geranium  in  each  window  made  an¬ 
other  picture  for  your  admiration. 

Here’s  a  delightful  kitchen  if  you  care 
for  unique  harmony.  Ivory  walls  and 
woodwork.  Linoleum  in  black  and  ivory 
squares.  For  the  windows,  curtains  of 
filmy  apricot  and  put  a  valance  of  green 
with  a  little  tinge  of  blue  in  it.  If  your 
canisters  are  where  they  can  be  seen  paint 
them  the  same  green  for  accent  in  the 
room. 

About  paint  and  colors.  You  don't  have 
to  decide  on  the  very  colors  shown  on  the 
color  guides  in  the  paint  store.  Some  of 
the  most  appealing  shades  will  come  to 
you  by  your  own  experimenting.  Buy 
white  paint  and  tubes  of  oil  color  to  mix 
with  it  so  you  may  have  the  most  desired 
shades.  Oh,  that’s  half  the  fun,  getting 
your  own  color  and  it’s  sure  to  be  in¬ 
dividual.  When  mixing  colors  mix  thor¬ 
oughly  and  pour  the  paint  from  one  can 
to  another  several  times  to  see  that  there 
are  no  drops  of  unmixed  color. 

Breakfast  sets  or  nooks  go  hand  in 
hand  with  kitchens  these  days.  The  gay¬ 
er  they  are  the  better,  and  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  are  using  them.  They  must  be  to 
harmonize  with  your  color  scheme  or  may 
be  of  the  colors  you  have  used.  For  use 
with  them  come  the  brightest  of  break¬ 
fast  cloths,  which  are  color  fast.  These 
with  pretty  peasant  type  dishes  all  start 
the  day  in  such  a  cheery  fashion,  surely  a 
fact  to  be  considered  when  you  think  of 
some  ol'  the  “breakfast”  faces  you’ve  seen. 

One  word  about  the  new  enamelware. 
It  is  gorgeous  !  Get  some  if  you  possibly 
can  ;  it  comes  in  many  lovely  colors  and 
will  be  a  constant  delight. 

HARRIET  WESTON. 


A  Garden  of  Remembrance 

In  many  of  the  gardens  of  the  country¬ 
side  where  I  live,  now  and  then  by  the 
roadside,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  fence 
corners,  there  grows  a  fragrant  double 
crimson  rose.  It  is  known  far  and  near 
as  the  Bancroft  rose.  Over  a  hundred 
years  ago  a  young  man  and  his  wife 
came  here  from  Vermont  to  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Northern  New  York  to  make 
them  a  home.  Mrs.  Bancroft,  the  young 
wife,  brought  with  her  a  slip  of  this 
rose,  and  it  has  thrived  and  grown  and 
blossomed  and  been  a  joy  to  many.  I 
wrnnder  how  many  of  the  hardy  flowers 
that  grow  and  flourish  here  year  by  year, 
were  brought  from  some  dear  home  gar¬ 
den? 

Now  one  of  our  own  girls  who  used  to 
live  here,  has  made  herself  a  Garden  of 
Remembrance.  She  went  awray  off  West 
to  teach  school,  married  a  young  ranch 
owner,  and  stayed  there.  Once  she  wrote 
home,  “Tell  all  my  old  friends  to  send  me 
a  root  of  flowers  from  their  gardens, 
something  that  will  go  on  growing  year 
after  year.  It  seems  as  though  it  would 
bring  them  closer  than  anything  else  I 
can  have.” 

We  were  all  delighted  with  the  idea, 
and  sent  her  roses  and  lilies,  lilacs,  Hy¬ 
drangeas,  and  everything  we  could  think 
of,  even  the  sweet  white  elder,  that  grew 
over  the  well  curb  at  her  old  home,  and 
a  root  of  blue  violets  that  she  used  to 
love,  that  grew  down  by  the  brook.  We 
packed  them  in  boxes  of  soft  moss  and 
sent  them  by  parcel  post.  They  arrived 
safely,  and  have  flourished  amazingly. 

“I  put  the  white  elder,”  she  writes, 
“down  by  the  spring,  and  the  lilacs  out 
west  of  the  house  where  they  can  grow 
and  multiply  all  they  wish  to  their  heart’s 
content,  and  I  will  have  a  lot  to  give 
away.  There  is  a  row  of  roses  across  the 
farther  side  of  the  garden ;  next  to  them 
are  the  tall  lilies,  then  the  shorter  flowers. 

I  can  see  them  all  from  the  living-room 
windows.  You  ought  to  see  some  of  my 
visitors,  some  woman  from  the  East,  I 
mean.  She  does  not  say  much  as  she 
looks  at  the  blossoms ;  just  stands  still. 
After  a  while,  maybe,  she  will  say,  ‘Moth¬ 
er  always  had  a  tiger  lily  in  her  garden. 

I  wonder  could  you  give  me  the  least  wee 
bit  of  a  root.’  ” 

I  cannot  tell  what  they  mean  to  the 
girl  herself.  She  writes,  “When  they 
blossom,  I  say  dear  Mrs.  B.  gave  me 
that  peony,  or  that  rose  looks  just  as 
Grace  did  when  I  saw  her  last.  And  it 
seems  as  though  mother  must  come  and 
pick  the  lilacs ;  she  loves  them  so.  When 
I  go  and  sit  in  the  corner  by  the  bine 
violets,  I  almost  think  that  I  am  a  little 
girl  again,  at  home  and  I  do  .(not  know 
Whether  to  laugh  or  cry,  so  sometimes  I 
do  both.  I  love  and  am  proud  of  my 
western  home,  but  the  flowers  you  have 
sent  have  made  it  doubly  dear  to  me.  Tell 
all  girls  for  me  who  are  going  away 
from  home,  if  they  wish  to  add  a  good_ 
measure  of  enjoyment  to  their  new  homes 
to  be  sure  and  make  a  Garden  of  Re¬ 
membrance.”  MARY  S.  HITCHCOCK;. 
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Tennessee  Notes 

We  used  to  be  over-run  with  Sunday 
o-uests,  and  sometimes,  Sunday  night 
found  me  almost  too  tired  to  sleep. 
Since  we  formed  the  habit  of  church 
«:oin<'-  especially  regular  attendance  of 
Sunday  school,  our  guests  came  weekdays, 
nights  or  came  to  go  with  us  to  services. 
I  don't  think  one  should  begrudge  one  day 
in  seven  to  our  Father  who  so  graciously 
ojyes  them  all  to  us;  we  stand  sorely  in 
need  of  the  rest,  and  to  get  in  closer  touch 
with  the  spiritual  man  that  needs  to  be 
strengthened  as  well  as  the  physical  body. 

I  am  so  grateful  for  the  comforting 
presence  of  the  Invisible  Helper,  and 
it  is  helping  me  through  the  dark  and 
trying  hours;  the  long  siege  of  sickness 
and  death  of  a  son-in-law.  Leaving  a 
wife  and  three  little  ones  in  a  precarious 
condition  has  been  hard.  Then  Paul, 
the  youngest  married  son,  broke  up  house¬ 
keeping  in  Iowa  and  landed  in  Detroit; 
there  six  weeks  without  work,  and  had. 
to  bring  himself  and  family  on  home, 
to  find  times  very  hard  in  his  native  land. 
We  sincerely  need  his  help,  but  such  a 
little  he  can  lay  by  here.  For  his  sake 
we  surely  wish  he  had  held  on  to  the 
job  in  Iowa. 

From  my  window  I  see  yellow  flowers, 
and  white  and  pink  of  the  pears,  plums 
and  peaches.  One  might  say  that 
doesn't  mean  anything,  but  it  speaks  of 
delicious  fruits  later.  These  trees  have 
been  buffeted  about  by  hard  storms, 
frozen  and  shaken  by  fierce  winds,  but 
they  have  been  held  back  and  delayed  un¬ 
til  now  there  is  a  chance  for  a  fruitful 
season. 

Earning  money  at  home  is  the  great 
problem  facing  so  many  of  us.  The 
commercial  poultry  farms,  equipped  with 
every  convenience,  have  brought  poultry 
products  down  below  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  farm.  The  shop  work  has 
made  home  work  a  back  number.  Some 
of  our  people  used  to  help  out  in  home 
expense  making  brooms,  baskets,  etc., 
but  that  work  no  longer  pays.  The 
young  folks  of  this  day  spend  more  for 
silk  stockings  and  cosmetics  than  whole 
families  used  to  spend  for  wearing  ap¬ 
parel.  The  consumption  of  sugar,  candy 
and  chewing  gum  has  increased  by  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars ;  so  many  useless  expen¬ 
ditures  that  are  more  harmful  than 
helpful,  make  for  hard  times.  Although 
at  the  present  the  outlook  for  future 
fruit  butters,  pickles,  jams  and  jellies 
is  very  dreary,  owing  to  a  belated  snow 
that  came  snooping  down  on  the  peach, 
pear,  plum  and  cherry  bloom  the  day 
after  Easter,  yet  one  still  has  hopes  there 
will  be  apples,  and  possibly  a  few  of  the 
earlier  blooming  fruits  will  escape.  Again 
the  sun  is  shining  and  the  grass  and 
leaves  looking  fairly  green  after  their 
snow  bath,  and  our  minds  turn  to  the 
empty  jars,  crocks  and  glasses.  We 
wonder  shall  we  ever  fill  them  again. 

First  we  think  of  strawberries,  and 
remember  how  good  our  own  were  that 
were  washed,  steamed  10  minutes  and 
placed  in  jars  and  covered  with  a  thick 
syrup  made  of  white  sugar.  For  jams 
just  a  few  strawberries  mixed  with 
other  fruits  gives  such  a  delicious  flavor. 

Our  canned  corn  we  have  found  de¬ 
licious  ;  add  one  cup  of  sugar  and  one 
scant  cup  of  salt  to  one  gallon  of  cut-off 
corn,  boil  20  minutes  and  can  and  seal. 

To  make  delicious  plum  pickles  for 
each  quart  of  plums  allow  one  quart  of 
peach  juice,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  teas¬ 
poon  each  of  cloves  and  cinnamon.  Boil 
the  juice,  sugar  and  spices  10  minutes, 
add  the  plums,  let  come  to  a  boil  and 
seal. 

Another  favorite  is  quince  jam.  Boil 
six  pounds  of  sugar  and  three  pints  of 
water  until  it  begins  to  syrup.  Grate 
seven  large  quinces  and  three  tartish 
apples,  boil  all  together  and  stir  30 
minutes,  seal. 

We  like  jellies  made  of  mixed  juices. 
Cherry  and  apple,  rhubarb  and  plums, 
peaches  and  pears,  berries  and  grapes, 
make  good  combinations.  Fruit  juices 
are  handy  in  the  Winter.  Empty  half 
a  can  in  saucepan,  let  come  to  a  boil, 
add  dumplings,  let  boil  slowly  10  minutes 
serve  hot  with  rich  sweet  cream  and 
sugar.  It  used  to  be  dry  everything 
from  pumpkins  up ;  now  it  is  can  every¬ 
thing  from  greens  on  up.  I  wonder  if 
we  are  any  stronger  or  healthier  than 
older  ones  were  with  their  plainer  more 
substantial  food? 

School  was  out  yesterday;  the  teacher 
and  children  went  to  the  falls  for  a 
picnic.  All  returned  tired,  hungry  and 
just  a  bit  sad  at  the  coming  separation. 
We  older  ones  took  part  in  the  spelling 
match  and  I  missed  a  very  simple  word, 
but  think  I  have  really  learned  the 
word.  Our  primary  schools  only  teach 
to  the  ninth  grade,  and  now  we  shall 
have  to  make  some  arrangements  for 
our  eighth  grades  to  begin  their  scholastic 
career  somewhere  else.  To  those  of  us 
with  limited  means  it  will  mean  many 
hardships  and  privations,  but  Thelma  is 
bent  on  going  through,  and  I  should 
surely  be  glad  to  help  her  on  the  journey, 
but  that  remains  hidden  in  the  future. 
If  we  could  see  the  future,  the  tears, 
the  sorrow,  the  pain,  the  disappointments, 
the  hardships,  could  see  the  many  trials, 
the  many  crosses  we  have  had  to  face, 
we  have  had  to  bear,  and  been  forced  to 
share,  life’s  morning  would  not  wear  the 
rosy  hue  it  does  when  we  start  out. 

Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  speaks 
peace  to  my  weary  soul.  mbs.  d.  b.  p. 


To  Amuse  Lonely  Children 

Though  remembered  with  gratitude  for 
her  lovely  thoughtfulness,  some  of  my 
mother’s  untiring  efforts  to  amuse  me  in 
my  early  childhood  amuse  me  still  when 
I  recall  them.  I  had  no  playmates  but 
a  baby  brother,  not  very  many  toys,  and 
no  school  within  reach.  Naturally  my 
mother  exhausted  all  her  resources  to 
keep  me  from  being  lonely.  One  device 
at  which  I  yet  smile  wTas  the  representa¬ 
tion  by  me,  on  our  dining-table,  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Park,  which  I  had  never  seen  but 
which  she  described  to  me.  My  hazy  idea 
of  fountains  was  not  made  more  clear  by 
using  bottles  to  represent  them,  but  per¬ 
fume  bottles  were  pretty,  anyway.  Trees 
and  seats  were  as  appropriately  indi¬ 
cated.  To  give  animation  to  the  scene, 
spools  of  bright  or  light-colored  silk  or 
cotton  represented  women  walking  along 
the  paths ;  dark-colored  ones  of  course 
were  men,  while  spools  of  twist  were 
charmingly  effective  as  children.  What 
did  it  matter  that  my  idea  of  the  park, 
thus  gained,  was  extremely  vague?  My 
mother’s  participation  in  the  play  was 
what  made  it  interesting  to  me.  She 
and  my  invalid  grandmother  left  their 
sewing,  took  seats  in  chairs  which  were 
a  train  of  cars,  and  made  a  journey  with 
me  to  visit  the  park.  It  is  of  such  as 
they  that  it  is  written, — 

“Their  children  shall  rise  up  and  call 
them  blessed.” 

When,  later,  little  cousins  visited  us, 
we  were  encouraged  to  make  collections 
of  things,  and  exhibits,  which  the  grown¬ 
ups  came  to  see ;  also,  to  augment  our 
family  of  paper  dolls  by  cutting  out 
fashion  plates,  giving  a  name  to  each. 
The  writing  of  these  names  on  the  backs 
was  quite  a  spelling  lesson.  We  also 
stiffened  the  dolls  and  made  braces,  so 
that  they  would  stand.  Mother  helped 
to  supply  names,  and  her  admiring  in¬ 
terest  stimulated  ours.  She  had  much  to 
do,  but,  however  tired,  actually  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  our  play  in  a  way  that 
was  delightful  to  us. 

A  child  of  my  acquaintance  greatly  en¬ 
joyed  using  a  little  wagon  which  he  drew 
about  on  a  table,  loaded  with  tiny  muslin 
bags  filled  with-  kernels  of  corn  or  wheat. 
Other  toys,  far  more  expensive,  were  dis¬ 
carded  while  lie  emptied  and  filled,  loaded 
and  unloaded,  those  bags.  If  he  spilled 
grain — it  was  “clean  dirt.” 

Young  children  derive  much  entertain¬ 
ment  from  the  wealth  of  illustrations  in 
our  periodicals,  if  Mother  starts  them  in 
making  collections  of  special  subjects;  for 
instance,  automobiles ;  houses ;  boats ; 
bridges ;  trees ;  horses ;  cattle,  birds ; 
flowers,  dolls,  hats,  dresses,  pianos, 
dishes,  etc.  Let  each  child  choose  a  sub¬ 
ject  and  arrange  and  exhibit  his  collec¬ 
tion.  If  several  are  playing,  very  small 
prizes  may  be  offered  for  the  largest  col¬ 
lections,  and  for  the  one  most  neatly 
grouped.  The  spirit  of  competition  is 
not  usually  needed,  however,  to  make 
children  enjoy  the  cutting  out  of  pictures 
with  a  definite  purpose.  A  boy  and  girl 
of  nine,  living  near  me,  began  several 
years  ago  to  collect  automobile  pictures. 
Their  parents  encouraged,  and  neighbors 
sometimes  assisted  by  lending  periodicals 
for  clipping.  In  a  year,  or  less,  they 
were  able  to  recognize  by  name  every 
car  in  use,  and  had  incidentally  acquired 
a  surprising  amount  of  other  useful 
knowledge.  Grace  A.  Timmerman. 


It  Pays  to  Be  Thrifty 

The  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  interest 
me,  especially  those  written  by  women  in 
their  efforts  to  be  thrifty  and  to  prepare 
for  the  rainy  day  which  comes  sooner  or 
later  to  us  all.  In  my  mind’s  eye,  I  see 
an  array  of  noble  hard-working  women 
fixing  over,  patching  up,  making*  a  dollar 
go  as  far  as  they  can.  A  blessing  always 
comes  when  wTe  try  to  save,  for  after 
awhile  we  come  to  the  place  where  we  can 
afford  ourselves  some  luxuries,  and  also 
the  comforts  of  life. 

When  we  were  first  married  my  hus¬ 
band  had  a  rural  parish,  with  two  places. 
We  were  unable  then  to  buy  a  horse ;  that 
was  before  the  days  of  autos.  Occasional¬ 
ly  we  hired  one  to  go  about  the  parish. 
One  day  my  husband  drove  home  with 
a  horse  and  carriage  he  hired  to  take  me 
into  the  city.  There  was  no  lap-robe, 
and  that  seemed  strange  to  me.  AVe 
could  have  purchased  one  (light  weight) 
for  the  small  sum  of  $1,  but  were  obliged 
to  forego  that  luxury.  However,  out  in 
the  barn  there  was  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth, 
black  and  gray,  put  up  to  the  window  for 
a  curtain.  I  took  this  down,  washed  and 
pressed  it,  and  that  was  our  lap-robe. 
After  we  began  to  keep  a  horse,  I  well 
remember  spending  a  half  day  in  the 
kitchen  mending  up  an  old  horse  blan¬ 
ket,  that  had  been  given  us  and  that 
saved  us  the  price  of  a  new  one. 

All  my  married  life  has  been  spent  in 
parsonages.  The  people  are  kind  about 
fixing  them  up,  but  many  times  we  do 
lots  ourselves  to  save  a  little  money  for 
the  people.  One  large  parsonage  we  moved 
into,  I  remember  well,  a  nice  big  bedroom, 
covered  with  green  and  white  matting, 
which  was  very  badly  faded.  One  day 
I  turned  up  a  corner  of  it  and  to  my 
great  joy  found  that  side  next  to  the  floor 
was  a  lovely  green,  not  faded,  as  it  had 
never  been  turned.  I  took  it  up,  cleaned 
it  thoroughly,  put  the  bright  side  up  and 
the  result  wTas  a  lovely,  clean-looking 
room.  In  one  other  room  I  found  the 
matting  in  the  same  condition  and  this 
I  turned  and  cleaned,  and  remember  well 


putting  the  worn  parts  under  the  bed 
where  they  did  not  show. 

It  requires  bravery  oftentimes  to  go 
without  and  we  are  often  dubbed  “mean” 
and  stingy,  bitt  wre  can  afford  to  get  this 
name,  for  when  it  comes  to  giving  we  can 
far  outgive  those  who  misunderstand  our 
economy  for  meanness.  I  believe  all  of 
us  who  have  tried  to  be  economical  look 
back  on  those  years  as  well  spent,  and  as 
the  result  we  are  now  able  to  enjoy  some 
results  of  our  self-denial. 

minister’s  wife. 


Pure  Paint  at  $2-75  gS. 

Why  Pay  More  ? 

For  $2.75  we  will  send  you  a  gallon  of  our  outside  white 
which  we  guarantee  to  contain  white  lead,  zinc  oxide, 
linseed  oil  and  driers  only.  JHAMONO  II  I’AIXT 
CO.,  60  Bergen  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


"  till  I  rl)  BRAN  AND  MIDDLING 
Write  for  our  new  attractive  Price  List.  We  pay 
freight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  Com¬ 
munity  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BLEICIIFELD  BAG 
BURLAP  CO.,  16  Peckham  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


Streusel  Cake  and  Stollen 

Scald  one  pint  milk,  add  one  yeast 
cake,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon 
sugar,  and  three  cups  bread  flour,  mix 
to  a  smooth  batter  and  let  rise  in  a 
warm  place.  Cream  in  a  large  bowl  one 
cup  butter,  and  one  cup  granulated  sugar, 
add  two  eggs  and  beat  well,  then  add 
the  raised  batter  and  one  teaspoon  van¬ 
illa,  and  work  in  five  more  cups  of  flour. 
Beat  with  a  wooden  spoon.  Let  rise 
again.  When  nice  and  light  put  dough 
about  an  inch  thick  in  well-greased  pans 
and  let  rise ;  then  scatter  the  streusel 
in  large  crumbs  thickly  over  the  top 
after  wetting  top  of  cake  with  a  little 
milk ;  bake  15  minutes. 

Streusel. — Six  tablespoons  sugar,  four 
tablespoons  flour,  grated  outside  rind  of 
one  orange  and  one  lemon,  %  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  then  work  in  two  rounded 
tablespoons  of  butter,  the  way  shorten¬ 
ing  is  worked  in  the  flour  for  pie  crust. 

Stollen. — AVe  use  the  same  dough. 
AVhen  ready  to  put  into  pans  turn  out 
on  a  well-floured  board,  and  roll  out 
V2  in.  thick,  spread  with  %  cup  softened 
butter,  sprinkle  cup  of  sugar  and  a 
little  cinnamon,  one  cup  of  seedless 
raisins,  y2  cup  nut  meats  (any  kind) 
and  a  little  grated  lemon  rind.  Now, 
start  at  one  side  and  carefully  fold  the 
edge  over  and  roll  up  like  a  jelly  roll, 
put  in  a  greased  pan  and  when  raised 
bake  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Now  for  a  few  hints:  AVe  start  sponge 
while  getting  supper.  By  time  supper 
is  over  it  is  ready  to  be  kneaded  down. 
Keep  in  a  warm  place  over  night.  In 
the  morning  fix  the  stollen  first  by 
taking  the  top  half  of  dough,  and  turn¬ 
ing  the  crusty  side  down  on  the  floured 
board  makes  it  easier  to  handle.  This 
recipe  makes  one  nice  stollen  and  two 
8  x  12  in.  streusel  cakes. 

Try  some  very  thin  in  a  greased  pan 
and  when  light  make  a  lot  of  holes  in 
dough,  fill  them  with  small  pieces  of 
butter,  then  sprinkle  with  powdered 
sugar  and  cinnamon  and  bake  15  minutes. 

For  apple  cake  put  dough  half  inch 
thick  in  a  greased  pan  and  when  light 
cover  top  with  quartered  apples  (peeled 
and  cored)  :  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  until 
apples  are  done,  then  sprinkle  with 
granulated  sugar,  a  little  cinnamon  or 
nutmeg,  and  a  few  generous  dabs  of 
butter,  and  cover  with  a  pot  cover  until 
sugar  is  melted.  It  is  much  better  this 
way  than  if  sugared  before  baking. 

Good  luck.  MRS.  F.  CAMPBELL. 


Honey  and  Potato  Vinegar 

On  page  792  C.  J.  AV.  asks  for  recipe 
for  honey  vinegar.  The  following  is 
recipe  copied  from  an  old  cook  book 
printed  50  years  ago.  To  one  quart  clear 
honey  add  eight  quarts  warm  water ;  mix 
it  wrell  together.  AVhen  it  has  passed 
through  the  acetic  fermentation  a  white 
clear  vinegar  will  be  formed  in  many 
respects  better  than  any  vinegar  you  can 
buy. 

Potato  Vinegar. — Two  gallons  of  water 
that  a  quantity  of  peeled  potatoes  have 
been  boiled  in,  1  lb.  of  brown  sugar  and 
one  cup  hop  yeast.  In  three  or  four  weeks 
this  will  be  excellent  vinegar.  Cucum¬ 
bers  cut  fresh  from  the  vines  without 
any  salt  will  keep  well  in  this  vinegar  for 
months.  MRS.  W.  D. 


Some  Family  Recipes 

Corn  Bread  AVith  Yeast. — One  cup 
eornmeal  made  into  mush  and  cooked  10 
minutes,  one  teaspoon  salt,  1-3  cup  sugar. 
AVhen  this  mixture  becomes  cool,  add  one 
cup  white  bread  sponge.  Add  flour  un¬ 
til  it  can  be  easily  handled  in  loaves. 
Make  into  loaves,  let  rise  till  light,  bake 
one  hour. 

Plum  Pudding. — One  cup  sugar,  one 
cup  sweet  milk,  one  cup  fruit,  plums  or 
cherries,  two  tablespoons  butter,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  one  egg.  Add  flour 
to  make  batter  as  stiff  as  for  cake.  Bake 
in  square  tin  inch  and  a  half  thick.  Sauce 
one  cup  of  sugar,  one  tablespoon  flour ; 
pour  on  one  cup  hot  water,  %  cup  of  the 
juice;  add  lump  of  butter,  let  cook  till 
thick.  Cut  pudding  in  squares,  pour 
sauce  over  and  serve  warm. 

Doughnuts. — Six  potatoes  size  of  wal¬ 
nuts.  Boil  and  mash  fine,  having  them 
as  dry  as  possible.  Add  a  pinch  of  salt 
and  butter  size  of  walnut,  three  eggs, 
two  cups  sugar,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  five 
tablespoons  baking  powder,  six  cups  flour 
and  flavoring.  cousin  ethel. 


To  Dye  with  Copperas 

Four  pounds  cloth,  1  lb.  copperas,  1  lb. 
soda  ash.  Dissolve  each  in  hot  water 
and  dip  from  one  to  the  other  until  you 
get  the  desired  shade.  Working  in  the 
sun  improves  the  color.  A.  L.  A. 


Wanlarl  In  Ruu  OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices, 
naniea  10  DUJ  OWASCO  BAG  CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


DEL-MAR-VA  EASTERN  SHORE  MB.  FARMS  FOR  SALE 
Free  Catalog.  C.  E.  TURNER,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


A  FOR  SALE  !  «  —  51  acres  with  buildings,  10 

RADdI  A  l\l  acres  bearing  Grapes, 30  acres 
•IrtD.'IItll  x  in  wood,  all  crops.  Price, 
S3, OOO — halt  cash.  J.R.  McGONIGAL  *  SON,  Dover,  Delaware. 


LADIES 


FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS  <d 
3  PAIR .  S*  ■ 

Black,  Gray,  Beige,  Nude,  Peach. 
Tanbark.  Sizes:  to  10^.  Good  Openings  for  Agents 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD,  MASS, 


SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

which  any  man,  woman  or  child 
can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 
By  CAPTAIN  E.  ARMITAGE  McCANN 

Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings 
Colored  Frontispiece 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

Price  $2.50  Net  each 

How  to  Make  Worth- 
While  Models  of 
Decorative  Ships 

VOLUME  I 


How  to  Make  a 
Clipper  Ship 

VOLUME  II 


For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


For $2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Will  Bring  to  You 

by  return  mail  this 

Ten  Piece  Kitchen  Set 


COLOR 


Practical  and 
any  WLi  Vl\  Well  Made. 
Check  color  and  mail  Coupon  TODAY. 


HILBRANDT  &  CO. 

38  Murray  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

Please  send  me  postpaid  .  sets  in  colors 

checked  CD  Red  CD  White  O  Blue  Q  Yellow 

□  Green  for  which  I  have  enclosed . dollars. 

It  is  understood  that  you  will  refund  my  money 
if  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied. 

Name . . . . 

Address . 


880 


ft*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  16,  1928 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


cultural  College;  Arthur  W.  Gilbert, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Massachu¬ 
setts  ;  A.  U.  Chaney,  American  Cranberry 
Exchange. 


Watering  the  Cow 

How  much  water  does  the  average  cow 
drink  daily  and  why  is  water  so  import¬ 
ant  in  a  dairy  cow’s  ration? 

Water  is  one  of  the  primary  essentials 
of  life  and  is  present  in  nature  in  larger 
quantities  than  any  other  substance. 
Water  is  as  equally  important  to  a  dairy 
cow  as  feed.  Her  body  as  well  as  her 
milk  is  largely  composed  of  water. 

The  first  assistance  water  gives  to  the 
cow  is  in  her  mastication  and  digestion  of 
food.  It  not  only  makes  the  food  more 
palatable  and  agreeable  to  the  cow  but 
it  also  aids  greatly  in  the  disintegration 
and  dissolving  of  that  food.  All  of  the 
digestive  juices  and  secretions  are  largely 
composed  of  water.  This  fact  alone  puts 
water  to  the  fore  in  all  digestive  processes. 
Water  must  also  be  present  in  the  feces 
and  keep  the  bowels  in  proper  condition 
so  that  constipation  is  avoided.  Through¬ 
out  the  digestive  tract,  therefore,  water 
is  extremely  important. 

Water  must  also  be  regarded  as  a  regu¬ 
lator  of  temperature.  In  this  it  finds  its 


a  pound  of  •corn  meal  in  the  animal  body 
is  required  to  warm  the  cold  water.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  water  can  be  warmed  more 
cheaply  by  burning  up  refuse  than  by 
paying  present  prices  for  cornmeal. 

J.  W.  B. 


An  Ohio  Sheep  Barn 

This  is  the  interior  of  the  sheep  barn 
of  W.  L.  Williams,  of  Delaware  Co.,  Ohio. 
Ventilation  is  free  by  reason  of  unob¬ 
structed  interior.  One  of  the  essential 
objections  of  housing  sheep  in  the  same 
barn  with  other  live  stock  is  the  tendency 
to  too  close  confinement  and  lack  of  air 
for  the  sheep. 

A  feature  of  this  barn,  however,  seldom 
met  with  in  sheep  barns  is  whitewash. 
Sides,  ceiling  and  basement  posts  have  all 
been  spi’ayed  with  ordinary  lime  wash. 
In  my  own  experience  I  have  always 
thought  sheep  suffer  psychologically,  if 
you  please  to  call  it  so,  from  long  periods 
of  ,shut-in-ness.  This  has  led  me  to 
leave  sheep  out  in  the  early  Winter  long¬ 
er  than  the  average  farmer  and  to  get 


International  Live  Stock 
Exposition 

This  will  be  held  at  Union  Stockyards, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Dec.  1-8.  The  1928  Inter¬ 
national  will  be  held  during  the  same 
week  that  the  first  Fat  Stock  Show  was 
conducted  on  the  Chicago  Lake  Front  50 
years  ago,  and  it  is  planned  to  commem¬ 
orate  this  anniversary  at  the  coming  show 
and  review  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  during  the  past  half  century. 

Walter  Biggar  of  Dalbeattie,  Scotland, 
who  served  as  foreign  judge  of  the  steer 
classes  at  the  last  International,  has 
agreed  to  continue  this  work  for  the  next 
three  years. 

Several  changes  were  made  in  the  old 
contests,  and  new  classes  were  added  so 
as  to  make  the  exposition  more  interesting 
and  instructive  than  ever.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  nidge  the  carloads  of  fat  cattle 
on  the  opening  Saturday  instead  of  on 
Monday,  so  that  the  winners  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  inspection  over  a  longer  period. 
The  class  for  swine  carcasses  weighing 
over  400  lbs.  was  eliminated,  and  a  rule 
was  adopted  that  an  exhibitor  may  not 
enter  more  than  four  cai*casses  in  any 
one  class. 

The  rapidly  growing  junior  feeding  con¬ 
test  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  three 
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greatest  need  in  thq  summer  time. 
About  ten  per  cent  of  the  water  taken 
into  the  cow’s  body  during  the  summer  is 
utilized  to  cool  her  body  and  passes  off 
through  the  skin  and  lungs.  When  a  calf 
is  born  it  is  composed  of  75  per  cent  of 
water.  Here  again  we  see  the  essential 
part  water  plays  in  the  production  of 
offspring,  since  the  calf  itself  is  sur¬ 
rounded- by  and  develops  in  a  watery 
fluid. 

Not  over  15  per  cent  of  the  water  con¬ 
sumed  by  a  cow  is  used  in  her  milk. 
Nevertheless  about  85  per  cent  of  milk  is 
water.  This  should  give  one  a  fair  idea 
of  the  large  quantities  of  water  consumed 
by  a  cow  and  if  such  is  the  case,  then  the 
importance  of  water  should  not  be  under¬ 
estimated. 

Another ALry  important  use  of  water 
is  the  function  of  the  kidneys.  After  the 
waste  products  have  been  separated  from 
the  blood  in  the  form  of  crystals,  water 
washes  them  out  and  thus  keeps  the 
toxic  effect  at  its  minimum.  Thus  we  see 
that  water  to  the  dairy  cow  is  a  digester, 
a  cleanser,  a  temperature  regulator,  and 
a  milk  producer.  .  Water  is  present  and 
takes  part  in  every  reaction  which  goes 
on  in  the  cow’s  body  and  is  essential  in 
every  process. 

In  winter  cows  often  do  not  get  as 
much  water  as  they  really  need,  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  so  much  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  Avater 
which  they  are  compelled  to  drink  and 
the  temperature  of  their  own  bodies. 
Many  readers  will  remember  when  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  cows  to  come  to  the 
brook  to  drink  on  cold  January  mornings 
and  will  also  recollect  having  to  cut  holes 
through  the  ice  with  an  ax  so  that  the 
cows  could  get  a  drink.  With  the  tem¬ 
perature  hovering  around  zero  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  the  cow’s  stomach 
would  get  a  severe  shock  if  she  took  much 
water  at  such  a  temperature  into  her 
alimentary  tract.  Today  the  water  cup 
in  the  stable  has  in  a  great  measure  over¬ 
come  this  old-time  practice.  Still  there 
are  farms  where  the  cows  are  required 
to  drink  very  cold  water,  and  it  would  be 
an  advantageous  thing  to  use  a  hot  water 
heater.  This  heater  can  be  set  right 
into  the  water  tank  and  can  serve  the 
purpose  of  not  only  heating  up  the  Avater 
in  the  tank  but  can  be  used  as  a  means 
of  burning  up  old  wood,  cobs,  etc.,  Avliich 
otherwise  would  decay  around  the  prem¬ 
ises.  It  is  astonishing  to  note  how  much 
cows  seem  to  enjoy  drinking  the  warmed 
water  from  the  trough  on  a  Winter 
morning.  When  a  cow  is  producing 
nearly  a  40-quart  can  of  milk  a  day  and 
we  know  that  85  per  cent  of  her  milk  is 
water,  it  is  certainly  a  good  investment 
to  have  warmed  the  water  so  that  she  will 
take  a  good  amount  in  her  stomach. 

Figures  seem  to  indicate  that  a  cow 
that  is  giving  50  lbs.  of  milk  will  con¬ 
sume  at  least  48  quarts  of  water  each  day. 
The  water  heater  also  serves  to  sa\m  feed 
as  the  cow  certainly  requires  energy  to 
raise  the  water  from  freezing  temperature 
up  to  body  heat.  This  energy  in  the  case 
of  the  cow  must  come  from  the  feed  eaten 
and  probably  for  every  20  quarts  of  Avater 
drunk  by  the  cow  at  zero  temperature 


FOR  INFLAMED  JOINTS 


Absorbine  will  reduce  in¬ 
flamed, swollen  joints, sprains, 
bruises,  sof  t  bunches.  Quickiy 
heals  boils,  poll  evil,  quittor, 
fistula  and  infected  sores.  Will 
not  blister  or  remove  hair.  You 
can  work  horse  while  using. 
§2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Send  for  book  7-S  free. 

From  our  files:  "Fistula  ready  to 
burst.  Never  saw  anything  yield 
to  treatment  bo  quickly.  Will  not 
be  without  Absorbine.” 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  inc;  288)Lvman  St..  Springfield 


A  Light  Sheep  Barn 


them  out  into  the  fields  fine  days  all 
Winter  when  possible  and  then  turn  them 
out  to  graze  as  early  as  I  can. 

In  this  light,  airy  feeding  barn  were 
carried  600  western  lambs  to  a  quick  fin¬ 
ish  last  season,  making  extra  good  gains 
and  turning  out  lambs  with  plenty  of 
bloom.  G.  P.  WILLI A1IS. 

Ohio. 


new  clauses  for  individual  calves,  a  na¬ 
tional  championship  class  for  county 
groups  of  three  calves  and  a  shoAving 
contest.  The  junior  corn  contest  is  thrown 
open  to  any  junior  whose  work  is  super¬ 
vised  by  club  leaders  or  agricultural  in¬ 
structors. 


New  England  Co-operation 
Meeting 

The  second  annual  NeAV  England  In¬ 
stitute  of  Co-operation  will  be  held  at 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  June  26  to  29,  inclusive.  The 
program  Avill  be  built  around  the  general 
subject,  “The  Place  of  Co-operation  in 
New  England.”  Dr.  H.  A.  Ross,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Dr.  J.  D.  Black,  Harvard 
University,  and  several  representatives 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  on  the  list  of  speakers. 

Problems  relating  to  the  marketing  of 
the  more  important  New  England  prod¬ 
ucts  and  to  co-operative  buying  Avill  be 
considered.  An  attempt  Avill  be  made  in 
each  case  to  tie  up  the  discussion  with  an 
analysis  of  the  New  England  situation 
and  Avhat  co-operation  may  be  expected 
to  accomplish  under  NeAV  England  con¬ 
ditions. 

Representatives  of  co-operative  organi¬ 
zations  throughout  New  England  will  also 
lead  discussions  and  will  take  an  active 
part  in  the  general  discussion  periods. 
Complete  program  may  be  had  by  writing 
H.  B.  IioAve,  M.  A.  C.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Among  the  speakers  listed  are :  C.  E. 
Hough,  Connecticut  Milk  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation  ;  W.  P.  Davis,  New  England 
Milk  Producers’  Association ;  John  Mc¬ 
Grath,  Federated  Co-operatives  of  Ver¬ 
mont;  John  Ellis,  United  Dairy  System; 
T.  G.  Stitts,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  ;  I.  G.  Davis,  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  College;  E.  A.  Perregaux,  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College ;  C.  W. 
Clemmer,  Eastern  States  Farmers’  Ex¬ 
change;  John  D.  Zink,  Eastern  States 
Farmers’  Exchange;  J.  C.  Cort,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture ; 
Marcus  L.  Urann,  Cape  Cod  Cranberry 
Exchange;  W.  A.  Munson,  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College ;  Chris  L.  Chrfsten- 
sen,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture ;  E. 
H.  Thompson,  Federal  Land  Bank, 
Springfield;  Harry  R.  Lewis,  New  Eng¬ 
land  Council;  Frederick  V.  Waugh,  NeAV 
England  Research  Council ;  R.  B.  Corbett, 
Rhode  Island  State  College ;  A.  W.  Mc¬ 
Kay,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture ; 
Roscoe  W,  Thatcher,  Massachusetts  Agri- 


A  small  boy  came  home  and  told  his 
father  he  was  noAV  second  in  his  class, 
the  top  being  occupied  by  a  girl.  “But 
surely,  John,”  said  the  father,  “you’re 
not  going  to  be  beaten  by  a  mere  girl?” 
“Well,  you  see,  father,”  replied  John, 
“girls  are  not  nearly  so  mere  as  they 
used  to  be.” — London  Observer. 
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MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  five.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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THE  CRAINE  LINE 


for  profits 
this  winter 

Plan  ahead  !  Business  success,  like 
an  army’s  success  in  battle,  goes 
to  the  party  that’s  prepared. 

Call  a  Craine  man  now.  Put  your 
silo  needs  up  to  him.  He  repre¬ 
sents  long  experience.  He  has  no 
axe  to  grind  over  what  kind  of 
silo  you  need — wood  stave,  triple 
wall,  tile,  concrete  stave,  solid 
concrete — or  a  rebuilt  job.  Craine 
makes  them  all  —  gives  you  the 
most  silo  service  per  dollar. 

Send  for  our  new  catalog.  Call  a 
Craine  Man  and  get  squared  away 
for  profits  this  winter. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

80  Adams  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

CRAINE  LINE 

SILOS 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Sent  on  30  days  trial,  freight  paid.  Fac¬ 
tory  prices  low  as  $2.30  a  month. 

Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  8  sizes.  Easiest 
to  turn  and  clean.  Lifetime  Guarantee.  Free 
Catalog.  Shows  big  savings  on  highest  grade 
cream  separators.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  28-W,  Bainbridge.  N.  V.,  or 
Dept.  28- W.  t  829  W.43rd  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


.-.  SWINE  { 

DFDUeuiCC  DAADC  at  Bargain  Prices.  H.  C.  &  H. 
DtltAOnlllC  DUHnd  I).  HARPENDIMG,  Dundee,  N.  T. 

REG-  DUROC  SWINE » 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  •  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

OHIO  rho«!ptWhiUcB‘e  Type,  Registered  Pigs. 

ImprovrdtiHoolCI  ™  ill  IBS  jio.75  ea.  Pairs,  no  kin,  *21.00, 
Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  HILL,  Stneci  Fill*.  N.  ». 


I-  C’S 


best  quality,  <8. SO  up. 


Registered  Bred  Gilts, 
Spring  Pigs.  Biglitters, 

L.  F.  MARTIN,  Newtown,  Ohio. 


Chester  Whites  National  'champion 

Blood  Lines.  CL0T7DLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square,  Pa 


FOR SALE 

ROUSE  BROS. 


100  six  weeks  pigs . 94-00  each 

Also  40  White  Borkshires  4. 00  each 

-  ...  Dushore,  P»# 


PIGS-REG.  POLAND  CHINA  Stne§ 

gilts,  service  boars,  champion  breeding.  FEEDER 
FIGS,  96  each.  Cholera  treated,  crated.  Purebreds 
and  high  grades,  both  P.  China  and  C.  Whites.  Buy 
treated  pigs.  Write,  STANLEY  BH0RT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


SPRING  PIGS  £. 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Big  type  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed.  Barrows,  boars  or  sows,  5-6  wks.  old, 
$4.00  each;  6-7  wks.,  $4.25;  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each, 
shoats,  three  months  old,  $6.50  each.^  Two  months  old 
Chester  Whites,  also  Durocs,  boars  and  unrelated  sows, 
$5.50  each.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No 
charge  for  crating.  MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.25 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  806  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1416  Woburn,  Mass. 


FEEDERS  or BREEDERS 

OF  BEST  QUALITY 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  large  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  make 
a  hop.  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
and  Yorkshire  cross  pigs,  7  weeks  old,  84.00  each. 
8  to  9  weeks  old.  84.50  each.  Will  ship  one  or 
more  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  satisfied 
in  10  days,  keep  them,  and  if  not,  return  pigs  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Sslera  St..  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Delivery 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Crou— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.25 

Chester  Whites,  having  size  and  breeding,  $5.00  each. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJON A  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


SPRING  PIGS 

Where  Quality  Prevails 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  •ach;  8  to  10  weeks  old 
S4.50  each.  All  good  feeders,  healthy  and  rugged. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Keep  them 
10  days  and  if  not  satisfied  return  pigs  at  my  expense. 
No  charge  for  crates.  3.  W.  GARRITY.  1  Lynn  Street, 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  1503-W. 


Good  Healthy  Pigs  lor  Sale 

Where  yon  bought  them  before  at  the  right  price  and  right  place 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester 
crossed.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  94.00  each;  8  to|9  weeks  old, 
94.60  each.  Some  Chester  pigs,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  96.00 
each.  Also  some  nice  O.  I.  C.  pigs,  96.00  each.  Will 
ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Keep  them  ten 
days,  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense  and  I  will 
retnrn  your  money.  MICHAEL  LUX,  9  Lynn  8t., 
Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 


DOGS 


PUPPIES  READY  TO  SHIP 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD— Females,  $8.  Males,  $10  each. 
WIRE-HAIRED  fox  TERRIER— Females,  $!•  each.  1 
beautiful  Male,  $35, 

POMERANIAN— Females,  $16  to  S2S.  1  beautiful 

Male,  $30. 

SCOTTISH  TERRIER— Males,  $20  each. 

Alt  eligible  for  registry. 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM  -  Jefferson,  N.  V. 


Pure  Thoroughbred  English  Beagles  1$  weeks  old 

pups,  1110.00.  Thoroughly  trained  males  and  females, 
125.00  up  on  trial.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Psrl  Ratal.  Pa. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Buy  En&*uhor  Shepherd  Pups 

6  and  8  months  old.  Will  get  your  eows  alone  in  a  few 
weeks  work.  GEO.  BOORMAN  -  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Himrod,  N.  Y.  Shepherd, 

Collie,  Spanial  and  Beagle  Hound  Puppies  on  approval. 


Pedigreed  Shepherd  Puppies  lated  to  Strongheart. 

C.  M.  SCHIELE,  701  Union  Avonuo,  Bronx,  N*  Y. 


n,,..;..  Finest  breeding,  strong,  healthy, 
Hireoale  ruppies  pedigreed.  Priced  reasonable. 

Guaranteed.  Write.  ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Ranks,  Penna. 


Dnf  Tonnionc  Large  illustrated  circular. 
*»<■$  JiRiJLJlJUiAJS  Satisfaction  guaranteed  1 
year.  CRUSADERS  KENNELS,  Stafford,  Kan. 


Rnllio  DIIDDICC  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 
UUIIIB  rUrrlCd  free.  SHERMAN  HO' -  -  - 


BOWDEN,  Man, held,  O. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terrier*.  NELSON  INIS.,  Ororo  City,  fa. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  | 


Jersey  Club  Meet  and  Sale 

At  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  on  June  6  in 
New  York,  Samuel  F.  Crabb,  Fargo,  N. 
D.,  was  elected  president,  succeeding  Col. 
A.  Victor  Barnes,  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
who  bad  held  the  office  for  two  terms. 
Upon  the  happy  motion  of  George  W. 
Sisson,  Col.  Barnes  was  nominated  for 
election  to  the  board  to  fill  out  the  tin- 
expired  term  of  Mr.  Crabb  as  a  director. 
Col  Barnes  was  unanimously  elected.  J. 
W.  Ridgway,  Ft.  AVorth,  Tex.,  was  elected 
to  succeed  himself  as  a  director.  Tom 
Dempsey,  Westerville,  Ohio,  succeeded 
Hugh  W.  Bonnell  of  that  State.  George 
W.  Sisson,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  succeeded  the 
late  P.  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen,  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  and  A.  H.  Henderson,  Ruston,  La., 
succeeded  C.  H.  Staples  of  that  State  on 
the  directorate. 

There  was  a  comparatively  large  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  meeting.  A  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  business  of  the  club  and  in 
the  demand  for  Jerseys,  especially  in  the 
South,  was  indicated  by  the  official  re¬ 
ports.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
81,  1905,  the  club  had  9,670  entries  for 
registration ;  for  the  same  period  this 
year  it  had  67,155,  an  increase  of  more 
than  20  per  cent.  The  club  has  1,061 
members.  Texas  leads  in  registrations 
and  transfers,  followed  by  Ohio,  Tennes¬ 
see  and  Missouri.  In  numbers  of  Jersey 
breeders  Ohio  leads,  followed  by  Texas, 
Missouri,  Michigan  and  Oregon.  The 
club’s  extension  work,  including  calf  club 
organization  in  various  States,  was  out¬ 
lined  by  Secretary  Lewis  W.  Morley.  It 
is  based  on  a  wide-angled  program  that 
is  being  conservatively  developed  by  well- 
trained  men. 

Treasurer  R.  M.  Gow’s  report  showed 
receipts  for  the  year  of  $343,829 ;  bonds 
owned,  $103,356,  and  cash  on  hand  and 
advances  to  field  men,  $29,127 ;  total 
funds  available  during  the  year  being 
$475,313.  Total  expenditures  were  $317,- 
902,  and  total  “quick  assets”  as  of  March 
31  were  $157,410.  The  club’s  accounts 
are  audited  four  times  a  year. 

A  member  from  Florida  reported  some 
losses  due  to  Johnin's  disease  and  a  para¬ 
site  that  attacks  the  red  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  of  cattle  in  his  region.  Dr.  John 
R.  Mohler,  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry,  had  suggested  a  serum 
which  had  experimentally  prevented  the 
parasite  from  killing  its  victims,  the 
Florida  breeder  stated.  No  remedy  for 
Johnin’s  disease  had  been  found.  Tests 
similar  to  those  for  bovine  tuberculosis  in¬ 
dicate  its  presence. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that 
the  program  for  the  next  annual  meeting 
should  be  broadly  informative  and  enter¬ 
taining. 

An  average  of  $810  was  realized  on  71 
Jerseys  sold  at  auction  on  June  4  by  W. 
R.  Spann  &  Son  at  Morristown,  N.  _J. 
Two  bulls  were  included.  The  top  price 
was  $3,050,  at  which  John  T.  Roland, 
Jr.,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.,  acquired  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  coveted  female  of  the  offer¬ 
ing.  Thirty-seven  cows  averaged  over 
$750  and  17  over  $1,000  each.  The  buy¬ 
ers  were  from  more  than  20  States.  Mr. 
Spann  reports  a  large  and  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  trade  in  Jerseys  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  J.  B.  Dennis,  Kingsport, 
Tenn.,  he  said,  had  established  a  herd  of 
40  imported  cows  and  a  bull  a  year  ago, 
and  36  calves  had  been  dropped  on  the 
farm.  Creameries  are  being  established 
in  some  areas  of  the  South  and  farmers 
there  who  are  leading  in  building  up  dairy 
enterprises  have  learned  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  provide  adequate  pastur¬ 
age  of  good  quality  in  order  to  keep  their 
cows  in  health  and  good  condition,  in  or 
out  of  lactation.  Mr.  Ridgway  said  that 
the  greatest  extension  of  Jersey  power 
in  the  next  few  years  would  be  in 
Texas,  which  State  now  leads  in  registra¬ 
tions  and  transfers.  Mr.  Spann,  com¬ 
menting  on  this  remark,  said  that  since 
Texas  was  four  times  as  large  as  any 
other  State,  it  should  make  four  times  as 
much  headway  as  any  other  in  Jersey 
extension  and  development. 

DE  WITT  C.  WTING. 


N.  Y.  State  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  Field  Day 

There  will  be  a  field  day  and  sale  Sat¬ 
urday,  June  30,  at  the  grounds  of  the 
Rutland  Community  Association,  five 
miles  west  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  at  10  :30 
standard  time.  The  program  will  con¬ 
sist  of  cattle  judging  and  demonstration, 
speaking  and  the  sale  of  10  selected  reg¬ 
istered  heifers. 


TftAfl 


JjARly 


Milk-Getter 

is  guaranteed  to  please  for  garget, 
spider  trouble,  caked  bag,  filthy 
milk,  hard  milkers,  and  if  you  do 
not  like  to  milk  three  teated  cows 
let  milk-getter  be  your  guard.  At 
dealer  or  direct  on  receipt  of  *2.50. 
WEAVER  MFC.  COMPANY 
Mlddleficld,  Ohio. 


HORSES 

For  Sale-SHETL  AND  PONIES 

with  buggy  and  harness,  $80.  Ponies  alone,  $65. 

PONY  FARM.  CORTLAND,  OHIO 


C|| 


Tops  of  the  i 

AYRSHIRE  BREED 
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head  will  be  sold  at  Public  Sale, 
at  Orchard  Hill  Farms,  Chappaqua, 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  thirty 
miles  from  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
Harlem  Division,  New  York  Central  Railroad, 


W  ednesday,  June  20th,  1 928 

Sale  to  open  promptly  at 
10:30  o'clock  A .  M. 

A  rare  opportunity  for  you  to  secure  a  line  of 
breeding  which  is  the  best  to  be  found  in  the 
U.  S.  A.,  combining  the  blood  of  Wendover’s 
Mint  Master,  Wendover  White  and  Gold  and 
Springhill  Victor  King. 

Also  18  head  of  Grade,  but  Well-Bred,  Short 
Horns  and  Holsteins. 

All  animals  tuberculin  tested  May  lst-4th,  1928. 


THIRTY  WELL-BRED  SHEEP. 

For  catalogue  address 

N.  H.  YORIS,  Auctioneer 

Goldens  Bridge,  New  York 

W.  S.  MACDONALD,  Supt. 


Orchard  Hill  Farms,  ChaDDaaua.  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS 


t^ittore  Calves! 


The  ability  to 
produce  large  healthy  calves 
each  year  is  an  established  Hoi* 
steincharacteristic.  Holstein  calves 
are  easily  raised  and  surpluses  may 
be  profitably  vealed  at  early  ages* 
Write  for  literature 
Extension'  Savta  • 

H  0  LST  E I  N!£5F  RIESfAff 

,  Asaociaiion  g/_  America 

230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


35  Registered  Holsteins 

1 — 2  Years  Old — 10  Bred. 

3 — 1  Yaar  Old  Bulls — 7  Cows. 

SPOT  FARM  J.  C.  Reagan  TULLY.  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk.  14.502.5  Fat.  664.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


CHEDCO  FARM 

FOR  SALE 

CHEDCO  LADDIE 

Dropped  July  80,  1987. 

SIRE:  Cramond  Horatiu*. 

DAM: 

Mixter  May  Fern,  12,021  lbs.  M.,  666.5  lbs.  BF.,  Class  F. 

16,573.8  lbs.  M.,  712.9  lbs.  BF.,  Class  A. 

C.  E.  COTTING 

70  Federal  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024. 

Negative  to  the  Blood  Test. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  ot  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  olean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea» 
•onabie  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  ot  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW,  o*lRT  FIRMS.  If  S.  ■»  Si..  Fills..  Fs 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 
SMITHVILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 

-  -  -  -  ■  . . . . .  -  ■  ~ 

rv) r  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
1’  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  WU. 


GOATS 


FOlt  SALE  OR  TRADE— Thoroughbred  Pedigreed 
Registered  TOGGENBURG  Splendid  Buck  Kid,  from 
prize  winner  Doe  and  Son  of  World  Champion,  NINE 
QUART  MILKER.  SACKSTF.DEUS,  Riverside,  Mnnele,  led. 

Free  Literature  on  Milk  Goats 


SPIRAL  TEAT  ^VER 


PAT  A  P  P  FOR 

STAINLESS  ST 


Clears  the  Teat  — -  Removes  Obstructions 
Without  Injury  to  the  Milk  Duct 

Practical,  efficient  easy  to  operate.  Sent  to  you  post- 
.<«»■  £al<£  J71,  instructions  and  60  Inner  Bandage 

*•  Teafc  Dilators  for  SI  .00.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

*  SCHNEIDER  WINSTEO,  CONN. 


/AL/^Y5illEP  A  80TTLE  ON  HAND  JO 
AVOID  SERIOUS  TEAT  TROUBLE 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


j 


Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle 

are  the  ideal  breed  for  our  Eastern  conditions.  We  have 
the  largest  and  finest  herd  in  the  East.  Visitors  are 
always  welcome.  KRIARCLIFF  FARMS.  Ine  . 
Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  Co.)  N.  Y.  *  * 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  ot  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 

Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Shippers  off  Dalr;  * .  — 


Cattle  In  the  East. 

— consin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 


_  .  .  — iry 

150  head  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin 


FOR 

SALE 


Ayrshires 


AGES, 
>  AND 

PURE  BR EDS 

Some  excellent  Fresh  Cows  and  Bred  Heifers.  Monroe 
County  Ayshire  Club,  H.  Hester,  Sec..  Stroudsburg,Pa 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY^  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


JERSEYS 


SALE  Two  Jersey  Bulls 

From  Accredited  Herd 

Kenrose  Majesty  Sigmund  No.  257087.  Dropped  Nor.  25, 
1925.  Splendid  medium-sized  typy  bull.  Straight  top  line 
solid  color.  Right  in  every  way.  Quiet  and  gentle,  985. 
Kenrose  Galway  Torono  No.  276492.  Dropped  Aug.  SO, 
1027.  Well  grown  and  developed.  Solid  color.  Straight 
topline.  Lots  of  style.  A  buy  at  975.  Too  many  bulls 
force  us  to  make  these  prices.  Animals  may  be  seen  at 
Kenrose  Farm,  West  Berne,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  For 
particulars  write  Dr.  K.  R.  MeALl’IN,  422  W.  168th  8«.,  N.V 


1FRSFY  RUT  I  f  AT  F  a  greftt  grandson  of  Plain  Mary, 

JL1YJL 1  DULL  UnLl,  the  world’s  record  cow  of  1923. 
A  very  typy  looking  fellow,  dark  color,  seven  months 
old— 990  crated,  ready  for  shipment. 

MAPLE  ORCHARD  FARMS,  Weston,  Vermont 


For  Sale 


lings. 


50  high-grade  Jersey  Heifers— some 
springers.  200  stock  Ewes  and 
Lambs.  2  cars  of  Beef  Grade  Year- 
1  car  of  Goats.  W.  S.  HUNDLEY.  Boydlou,  Va. 


[ 


SHEEP 


2000  Idaho  Yearling  Breeding  Ewes 

right  kind  for  hot  house  lambs  or  later  breeding. 

Wrnfn  ^  nn  J XI 


FOR 
SALE 

The . . . „„„ 

Write,  wire  or  come  and  see  them. 

CHARLES  H.  BRAGG  IIOLLEY,  X.  Y. 

Lincoln  and  Suffolk  Rams 

Yearlings  and  Ram  Lambs.  Some  Show  Prospects. 

H.  J.  LUND,  Creek  Vietv  Stock  Farm,  ALBION,  N.  Y. 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  RAM  LAMBS— $38  ea. 

Shipped  on  approval.  J,  S.  MORSE  >  Lmnna.  R.  T. 


Yvn  t* 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Receipts  and  variety  of  nearby  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  on  the  increase  and 
low  prices  on  some  of  the  commodities  has 
tended  to  discourage  carlot  shipments  to 
this  market.  Nearby  lettuce  from  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  has  shown  im¬ 
provement  in  quality,  but  due  to  liberal 
offerings  low  prices  were  the  rule,  crates 
of  two-dozen  heads  ranging  50c  to  $1  a 
crate.  There  were  moderate  supplies  of 
California  Iceberg  lettuce  and  the  market 
showed  a  little  improvement  the  last  of 
the  week.  Asparagus  is  practically  all  a 
nearby  truck  proposition  with  prices  ir¬ 
regular,  with  the  medium  to  large  aspara¬ 
gus  ranging  $1.50  to  $2.75,  with  some 
fancy  selling  $3  to  $4  a  dozen  bunches. 
A  few  early  June  peas  were  received  from 
nearby,  but  the  majority  were  received 
fro  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  the 
Baltimore  section  of  Maryland,  bushel 
hampers  selling  $1.50  to  $3  as  to  quality 
and  condition.  Sweet  potatoes  have  moved 
very  well,  considering  the  season  is  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close.  Green  leafy  vegetables 
were  generally  dull.  The  new  crop  white 
potato  market  showed  a  little  strength 
for  a  few  days  with  best  Florida  Spauld¬ 
ing  Rose  selling  around  $3.50  a  barrel. 
Bermuda  onions  were  selling  fairly  well, 
but  supplies  were  liberal  and  lower 
prices  seemed  advisable  to  keep  stock 
moving,  best  Texas  selling  $1  to  $1.40, 
mostly  $1.25  to  $1.40  per  standard  crate 
holding  around  45  lbs.  Carrots  and  beets 
were  in  moderate  supply  from  Southern 
States,  and  the  market  held  about  steady, 
best  Norfolk  beets  selling  50  to  75c  per 
%  crate,  and  best  Louisiana  carrots  in 
bushels,  bunched,  averaged  $1.50.  Cab¬ 
bage  was  slow  and  market  weak,  with 
heavy  arrivals  from  the  Norfolk  district 
and  from  other  Southern  States,  prices 
ranging  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  100-lb.  crate. 
String  beans  were  dull  at  $1  to  $2.50 ; 
few  $3  a  bushel  for  green,  with  some  wax 
bringing  around  $3.25  a  bushel  hamper. 
Strawberry  receipts  have  been  heavy  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  weeks  from  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  with  heavy 
movement  expected  from  New  Jersey  the 
second  week  in  June.  As  many  as  26.000 
crates  have  been  received  by  truck  dur¬ 
ing  one  night,  although  recently  supplies 
have  ranged  from  5.000  crates  on  a  Mon¬ 
day  morning  to  12,000  or  15.000  crates  on 
some  other  days.  Prices  showed  a  wide 
range,  some  of  the  best  sold  at  from  $2.50 
to  $3 ;  few  higher  per  32-qt.  crate,  and 
poor  stock  brought  as  low  as  $1.25. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  in  Philadelphia  for  the  last 
two  weeks  in  May  were  much  heavier 
than  lor  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  but 
the  total  receipts  from  January  1  to 
June  1  were  only  about  22,700  cases  more 
than  last  year,  or  a  total  of  nearly  870,- 
000  cases.  At  the  same  time  total  receipts 
for  four  large  markets  from  January  1  to 
June  1  were  less  than  last  year  when  9,- 
265,495  cases  had  been  received  to  June 
1,  1927,  compared  with  8,800.000  cases  to 
same  date  this  year.  While  there  has  been 
a  fair  demand  for  the  fancy  qualities, 
there  was  some  weakness  in  the  general 
market  and  prices  declined  slightly,  fresh 
extra  firsts  dropping  y2  to  31c  and  fresh 
seconds  20  to  27c  a  doz.  Storage  packed 
extra  firsts  also  dropped,  closing  the  week 
at  31  %c  and  storage  packed  firsts  were 
quoted  at  30%c  a  dozen.  The  market 
on  carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh 
eggs  in  cases  and  for  carton  trade  held 
steady  at  37  to  40c  for  finest  stock  for 
selling  in  cartons,  and  34  to  36c  for 
special  case  trade.  Cold  storage  holdings 
continue  to  run  considerably  lighter  than 
last  year,  on  June  2  Philadelphia  having 
nearly  241.000  cases  in  the  warehouses 
against  325,450  cases  same  date  a  year 
ago.  A  report  on  the  total  of  ten  princi¬ 
pal  markets  shows  about  500.000  cases 
less  in  storage  on  June  2  than  a  year  ago 
on  the  same  date. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  rather 
quiet.  Offerings  were  limited  but  the 
bulk  of  the  receipts  were  Leghorn  fowl, 
which  were  little  Avanted,  and  the  market 
on  such  dropped  2  to  24  to  25c  a  lb.  Col¬ 
ored  fowl  also  dropped  a  cent  a  pound  to 
28  to  29c.  Plymouth  Rock  broilers  held 
steady  at  40  to  47c,  and  R.  I.  Red  broil¬ 
ers  also  held  about  steady  at  34  to  40c  a 
lb.  Leghorns  \\rere  a  ‘little  .too  plentiful 
for  trade  needs,  and  they  dropped  to  32 
to  33c  for  2-lb.  sizes  or  over,  with  smaller 
weights  ranging  downward  to  25c  a  lb. 
White  Pekin  ducks,  alive,  were  quoted  22 
to  25e.  Trading  was  light  following 
Memorial  Day,  but  prices  showed  little 
change.  Barreled-packed.  5  to  5%-lb. 
fowl  were  bringing  29  to  30c  with  heavier 
weights  ranging  downward  to  27c.  Me¬ 
dium  weight  fowl  ranged  24  to  28c  and 
small  sold  as  Ioav  as  21c  a  lb.  The  cold 
storage  holdings  of  poultry  continue  to  be 
considerably  smaller  than  a  year  ago.  On 
June  2  Philadelphia  had  only  1,224,270 
lbs.  on  hand  against  2,430,533  ibs.  a  year 
ago,  while  total  holdings  for  four  princi¬ 
pal  markets  were  reported  at  41.193,000 
lbs.  compared  with  27,238,500  lbs  a  year 
ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  held  fairly  steady  on  high-grade 
stock  but  most  of  the  offerings  were  un¬ 
dergrades  and  a  dull  market  resulted.  No. 

2  Timothy  averaged  about  $16  a  ton  and 


No.  3  $14  a  ton.  Best  light  clover 
mixed  ranged  $15.50  to  $16.  Rye  straAv 
Ayas  in  light  supply  and  the  market  Avas 
firm  at  $23  for  straight  rye  and  $15  to 
$16  for  Avheat  and  oat  straAv.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments. 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  53c;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  51c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  34c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  39c ;  minimum  Aveigkt  all  eggs,  doz., 

24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  31c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c;  cottage, 
roll,  5c ;  Avliole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — SAveet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  buttermilk, 
glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
SAveet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and 
southern-groAvn  produce  every  market 
day  at  the  loAvest  prevailing  prices.)  As¬ 
paragus,  neAV,  lb.,  25c- ;  apples,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2 ;  beans,  dry,  8c ;  beets,  lb.,  4c ; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c  ;  dandelion  greens, 
pk.,  20c ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  neAV  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  6c ;  cabbage,  red,  head,  6c ;  old 
cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  neAV  carrots,  bch,  7c;  car¬ 
rots,  bcli,  4c ;  carrots,  dry,  lb.,  5c ;  celery, 
3  bclis,  25c ;  caulifloiver,  lb.,  12c ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  6  for  25c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ;  horse¬ 
radish.  %  pt.,  15c ;  leek,  bch,  10c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  Iceland,  3  heads,  25c ;  home-grown 
lettuce,  bch,  10c  ;  onions,  pk.,  30c ;  onions, 
green,  bch,  5c ;  neAV  potatoes,  pk.,  55c ; 
parsley,  bch,  10c ;  peppers,  doz.,  25c ;  pie¬ 
plant,  lb.,  5c;  potatoes,  home-grown,  bu., 
$1.70 ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.30 ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  neAV  green  peas, 
qt.,  15c ;  salsify,  bch,  10c ;  straAvberries, 
qt.,  22c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach, 
pk.,  30c;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c;  to¬ 
matoes,  lb.,  17  c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  foAArls,  lb., 
40c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats.  —  Round  steak,  western,  lb., 
2Sc ;  porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sir¬ 
loin,  western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  head  cheese,  lb., 
40c ;  fresh  ham,  liome-groAAm,  lb.,  20c ; 
shoulder  'roast  pork,  lb.,  20c ;  liamburg, 
lb.,  20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  steAving 
lamb,  lb.,  15c ;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c ; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  A7eal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  38c ;  rabbit, 
dressed,  lb.,  40c ;  pork  loins,  lb.,  16c ; 
Avliole  hams,  lb.,  16c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  card,  20c  ;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c- ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  'sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c ;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c ; 
cordAvood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  32  to  35c ;  dressed,  lb..  55c- ; 
foAvls,  live,  lb.,  22  to  35c;  dressed,  lb.. 
45c ;  yearlings,  lh  e,  lb.,  23  to  34c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  40  to  50_c ;  broilers,  dressed, 
lb.,  65  to  70c;  lh-e,  lb.',  30  to  35c;  turkeys, 
live,  lb.,  50c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  50  to 
60c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1 ;  butter,  lb., 
55  to  60c ;  eggs,  crate,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  retail, 
33  to  35c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  45  to  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
doz.  bclis,  $1.75 ;  beans,  lb.,  7  to  9c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to 
75c;  cap,  25c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  6c; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.50 ;  onions,  doz.  bchs, 

25  to  30e ;  potatoes,  bu.,  medium,  75c ; 
large,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.10 ;  small,  bu.,  50c ; 
radishes,  doz.  bclis,  50  to  60c ;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c- ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50. 

Ilay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$15 ;  wheat,  bu.,  neAV,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  11  to  13c ; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  11c ;  lamb,  dressed, 
lb.,  30  to  35c ;  mutton,  15  to  18c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bc-ht,  90c 
to  $1.25 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
celery  knobs,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  60c ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  h.li.,  doz..  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  horse¬ 
radish,  h.h.,  doz.,  20  to  25c ;  green  onions, 
doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c;  kale,  bu.,  50  to 
60c;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.  heads,  30  to  40c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  parsley,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  75  to  90c ; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c  ;  spinach,  bu.,  70  to 
90c ;  tomatoes,  h.li.,  lb..  45c. 

Apples. — Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $1.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  33  to  35c; 
foAAds,  heavy,  lb.,  29  to  30c;  fowls,  light, 
lb.,  27c  to  28c;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  25  to 
28c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
32  to  34c ;  eggs,  doz.  small  lots,  35  to  38c ; 
butter,  country,  crocks  lb.,  35  to  40e ; 
butter,  unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c ;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25 ;  buckAvheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
ease,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckAvheat.  fancy,  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  26  to  28c. 

Hay  and  StraAA\ — Market  for  baled  hay 
firm  and  prices  steady.  StraAv  market 
quiet.  Quotations  per  ton  are  as  fol- 
Ioavs  :  No.  1  Timothy  hay,  $13  to  $14 ; 
clover  hay,  $15.50  to  $16;  Alfalfa.  $23 
to  $29;  oat  straw,  $11.50  to  $12.50; 
Avheat  straw,  $12  to  $13 ;  rye  straw,  $14 
to  $15. 


June  16,  1928 


Seeds. — The  appended  retail  quotations 
per  bushel  are  for  American  grown  seed. 
Foreign  stock  is  priced  someAvliat  lower. 
Timothy,  $2.75  to  $3;  Alfalfa,  $13150  to 
$15 ;  Alsike,  $17  to  $18 ;  clover,  mam¬ 
moth,  $20  to  $21 ;  clover,  medium,  $19  to 
$20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


Fair  to  good . .30#  .36 

Broilers . 30#  .45 

Roosters  . 14@  .20 

FoavIs . 24#  .29 

Ducks  . 15#  .22 

Turkeys,  young . 43(d)  .47 

Old  . 25#  .35 

Squabs,  AAdiite,  lb . 40@  .65 

Dark,  doz . 3.00#  3.50 

Culls  .  2.00@  2.50 


Butter  and  eggs  are  easier.  Strawber¬ 
ries  are  coming  in  in  quite  liberal  quan¬ 
tity. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
loAver ;  creamery,  prints,  48  to  49c;  tubs,' 
,-46  to  47c;  firsts,  44  to  45c.  Cheese, 
steady;.  ucaa7  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  26 
to  27c;  brick,  27  fio  28c;  limburger,  32 
to  33c;  block  SAviss,  35  to  37c.  Eggs, 
lower ;  Grade  A,  30  to  31c ;  grade  B,,  28 
to  29c- ;  grade  O,  27  to  28c ;  unclassified, 
28  to  30c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  foAvls,  25 
to  31c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  21c ;  chickens, 
34  to  38c ;  ducks,  26  L  30c ;  geese,  20 
to  25c ;  turkeys,  40  to  45c.  LA e  poultry, 
steady;  fowls,  23  to  29c;  old  roosters, 
16  to  18c ;  broilers,  35  to  42c ;  ducks,  27 
to  28c ;  geese.  16  to  18c ;  stags,  22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm ; 
King,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.65;  Baldwin,  $3  to 
$3.25  ;  Russet,  $2.25  .to  $2.75  ;  Northern 
►Spy,  $3.75  to  $4.50 ;  Delicious,  Avestern, 
box,  $4.25  to  $5 ;  Winesap,  $2.50  to  $3.75. 
Potatoes,  steady;  home-groAvn,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25;  150-lb.  bag,  $2.90  to  $3;  Fla., 
bbh,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  Bermuda.  $12  to  $14 ; 
sweets,  Tenn..  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal., 
crate,  $3.50  to  $4.50 ;  cherries.  Cal..  12-lb. 
lug,  $2  to  $2.25 :  oranges,  Cal.,  box.  $5 
to  $9 ;  Fla..  $5.75  to  $10 ;  pineapples, 
Cuba,  crate,  $2.50  to  $4.50 ;  strawberries, 
32-qt.  crate,  $2.50  to  $6.50 ;  Avatermelons, 
$1.25  to  $1.50. 

t  Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm  ;  red 
kidney,  CAvt.,.  $8.50  to  $9 ;  white  kidney, 
$10  to  $11 ;  pea,  medium,  $10.50  to  $11. 
Onions,  steady ;  home-groAvn,  bu.,  82.25 
to  $2.75;  100-lb.  bag,  $3.50  to  $4.25; 
doz.  bchs,  15  to  18c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  bskt,  $1.75  J:o 
$2.50 ;  beans,  Miss.,  hamper,  $1.25  to 
$2.75 ;  beets,  Tex.,,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.35 ; 
cabbage,  Tex.,  hamper.  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
carrots,  Tex.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.25 :  cauli¬ 
flower,  Cal.,  crate.  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.,  80  to  90c ;  cucumbers,  bskt, 
$2.50  to  $2.75 ;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50 
to  $3.75 ;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $23  to  $26 ; 
lettuce,  box,  50c  to  $1 ;  mushrooms,  1-lb. 
carton,  75c  to  $1 ;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bclis, 
50  to  75c ;  parsley,  doz.,  90c  to  $1 ;  peas, 
Miss.,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  30  to  35c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  15 
to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  tomatoes, 
bskt,  $1.50  .to  $2.50 ;  turnips,  bu..  50  to 
75c ;  watercress,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c. 

SAAreets. — Honey,  steadA7 ;  Avhite  comb, 
lb,.  20  to  21c;  dark.  12  to  14c.  Maple 
products,  steady ;  neAV  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  old,  $1.35  to  $1.65 ;  sugar,  lb.,  15 
to  25c. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $17 ;  cloA7er  mixed,  $12  to 
$14  ;  oat  straAv,  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran, 
carlot.  $37  ;  standard  middlings,  $38  ;  red- 
dog,  $44.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent 
protein,  $58 ;  oilmeal.  34  per  cent,  $53 ; 
hominy,  $43 ;  gluten  feed,  $44.75  ;  oatfeed, 
$36.80.  c.  h.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

June  7,  T928. 

MILK 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs. 

Bulls  . 

Coavs  . 

Calves,  best  . . 

Sheep,  . 

Lambs . 


$12. 7  5  #  >  $  14 .00 
7.75#  9.50 
5.00#  8.50 

16.00#  18.00 
4.00#  7.50 
18.00#  19.75 


DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.22#$0.23 

Good  to  prime . 15 @  .20 

Culls  . 10#  .14 

Steers,  100  lbs . 18.00#23.50 

Bulls  . 12.50 #14.50 

Coavs  . 16.00@19.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . .$1.50#$2.75 

Maine,  150  lbs .  1.75#  2.00 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 2.50#  2.75 

Bermuda,  bbl .  2.50#  5.50 

Southern,  bbl . 2.25#  3.50 

SAA-eet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00#  3.50 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets.  Southern,  bu.  . . 

Cabbage,  bu . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  hearts,  doz.  . . . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  0-bkt.  crate 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl. 


...$1.75  @$5.00 
. .  1.00#  1.50 

. ..  1.00#  1.75 
. ..  1.00#  2.00 
. ..  2.75#'  3.25 
. ..  2.00#  2.25 
. ..  1.50#  4.50 
. ..  .75@  1.50 

. ..  2.00#  3.75 
. ..  1.00#  1.50 
. .  3.00#  3.75 

. ..  .50#  1.50 

. ..  .25#  1.00 

. .  .  .50#  1.00 

. ..  1.25#  4.00 
. .  1.00@  4.50 

. ..  2.10#  2.60 


(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.00#$10.25 

Pea .  10.25#  10.50 

Red  kidney,  .  8.75#  9.00 

V  lute  kidney .  10.25#  10.50 


FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . 

Bbl . 

Strawberries, 

Eastern  Shore  . 

Delaware  and  Maryland. 

Jersey  . 

Peaches, 

Mayflower,  6-bkt.  cra>te. 
Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt... 

Watermelons,  each  . 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 


$1.50  #$4.00 
4.00  #10.50 

.06  @  .11 
.06#  .14 

.08  @  .14 

3.00#  5.00 

.25#  .35 

.60#  1.65 

3.00#  4.00 


HAY  AND  STRAAA7 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  _ $23.00@$24.00 

No.  2  .  22.00#  23.00 

No.  3 .  16.00#  20.00 

Clover  mixed  .  18.00#  22.00 

StraAv,  rye .  30.00#  31.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring  . 

No.  2  red . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 4. 

Rye . 

Barley  . 


81.60% 

1.80% 

1.23% 

.82 

1.38 

1.08 


June:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.78%,  plus  differentials; 

Class  2B,  $2.03%  ;  Class  3,  $2. 

I11  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
5% c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  OA’er  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.70; 
Class  2,  $1.90;  Class  3,  $1.90. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.44% @$0.45 


Extra,  92  score . 43% #  .44 

Firsts,  88 -to  91  score  .41%#  .43% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .40  #  .40% 

LoAver  grades . 39  @  .39% 

Ladles  . 34  %#  .38% 

Packing  stock . 31  @  .32% 

Renovated . 39%#)  .41 

Sweet,  fancy . 46  @  .46% 

Extra  . ., . 45  #1  .45% 

Firsts  . 44%#)  .44% 

Seconds . 42  @  .42% 


CHEESE 


State,  flats,  held,  fancy. $0.30  @$0.31 

Average  run . 29  @  .30 

Flats,  fresh,  special . 25  #)  .25% 

Wisconsin,  held . 30  #  .32 

Daisies,  fresh . 24%  @  .25% 

Fancy  . 24  @  .24% 

EGGS 


Nearby,  fancy,  white  . 

.$0.35 

#$0.36 

Average  extras  .... 

.  .33 

# 

.34 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .32 

# 

.32% 

Firsts  .’ . 

.  .30  Vo# 

.31% 

Pacific  Coast,  Avhites.. 

.  .32 

@ 

.38 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

# 

.36 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .31%# 

.32 

Common  to  good . 

.  .27 

@ 

.29 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

. 18#  24 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits . 

. 20#  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.38@$0.42 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . .12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.54#  .55 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35#  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55  #  .60 

Gathered . 40#  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40#  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50#  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50#  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35#  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 03 #  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04#  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15#)  .20 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30#  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 10#  .12 

Celery,  root  . 15#  .20 

CaulifloAArer,  head . 20#  .35 

String  beans,  lb . 15 #  .20 

Lima  beans,  lb . 30#  .35 

Peas,  lb . 15#  .20 

Lettuce,  head . 10#  .15 


Some  Guernsey  Sales 

Manager  J.  E.  Dodge,  of  Kmmadine 
Farm,  IIopeA\7ell  Junction,  N.  Y.,  reports 
the  following  recent  sales:  A  bull  calf  to 
Samuel  Bird,  Ridgefield,  Conn. ;  bull  to 
George  Williams,  Vaughansville,  Ohio: 
a  cow  to  Mrs.  Georgie  McDonald  Reed, 
Ossining,  N.  Y. ;  two  females  to  Darwin 
S.  Morse,  Richmond,  Mass. ;  a  bull  to 
George  W.  Bear,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. :  tivo 
coavs  to  E.  A.  Brett,  Katonah,  N.  Y. ;  a 
bull  to  James  Beall,  Linwood,  N.  C. ;  a 
bull  to  Dr.  S.  O.  Black,  Spartanburg, 
S.  C. ;  a  bull  and  two  bred  heifers  to  B. 
M.  Brown,  Abilene,  Kan. ;  a  bull  to  H. 
F.  Joyce,  Ashland,  Wis.,  and  an  out¬ 
standing  young  herd  of  six  females  and 
one  bull  to  C.  J.  Malmsten,  Fremont, 
Neb. 
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B_,a  A  PAY  BIG — EASY  TO  KEEP 

r  We  will  tell  you  how.  Write 
►  *■  today  for  handsome  free  book- 
ggiLaV  let.  Tell  us  if  you  keep  bees 
now.  Here  is  a  bargain: 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  monthly  mag¬ 
azine,  2  years,  $1.00.  “Starting  Right 
with  Bees,’’  a  book  with  128  pages,  124 
illustrations,  and  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul¬ 
ture,  2  years,  both  $1.50.  These  will 
o'hcnhitely  teach  you  beekeeping. 

The  A-  I.  E°ot  Co”  665  Llberty  St.,  Medina,  O. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 


30  doz.  size  with  fiats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flafa,  Filler*  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R-  I  36  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


12,000  Hens  Mated 
to  Pedigreed  Males 

Males  heading  our  flocks  are  from  dams 
with  records  of  200-273  eggs.  Get  our 
catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  especial¬ 
ly  bred  White  Leghorns.  Two  sons  of 
Maizie,  the  world’s  record  hen,  are  in  our 
flocks.  Over  210  hens  made  over  200  eggs 
in  trapnest  under  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  on  our 
two  breeding  farms.  A11  chicks  Ohio  accredited.  Write 
for  details.  Prices  are  right  and  our  stock  unusual. 

LAYON  LEGHORN  FARMS,  R.  6,  St.  Clalrsvllle,  Ohio 


Maizie 
World's 
Heoord  Hen 


FOR  SALE 


1  O  lO- WEEK- OLD 

1  BARRED  ROCK 

PULLETS 

FOR  JUNE  DELIVERY 
A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


CHICKS 

From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  June  Pricet,  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  S  8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks..  10.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . .  1  0.00 

Light  Mixed,  S7;  Heavy .  8.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots.  100#, 
prepaid  and  delivery  guaranteed. 


FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerstown,  Pa,  R.  F.  0.  No.  3 


Cliicks 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks .  $3.50  $5.50  $10.00  $47.60  $90 

S  0.  W.  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00  87.50  70 

Assorted  Light .  2.25  4.00  7.00  82.60  60 

Heavy  Mixed . 2.50  4.50  8.00  87.50  70 


I  pay  postage.  100#  live  delivery  guaraneteed  full  count, 
These  chicks  are  all  from  fret-  rang  and  heavy  laying. 

flocks.  FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $2.75  $6.00  $9.00 

Barred  Rocks _  2.75  5.00  9.00 

White  Leghorns..  2.60  4.50  [8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.60  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

600  lots,  less— 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100#  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVEK  .  McALISTEKVILLE,  PA. 


lARl/t<i*CHICKS 

rAiffirffa  pullets 


White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High  Producing  Stock. 
Free  from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 


Reduced  Prices  on 

SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 

REDS;  WHITE  W  YANDOTTES;  WHITE,  BAR¬ 
RED  ROCKS;  GIANTS;  BLACK  MINORCAS; 
ANCONA8;  WHITE,  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 
Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  E,  Bucyrus  Ohio 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  60  100 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $2.60  $4.50  $  s.Ofl 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  6.60  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.26  4.00  7.00 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  These  chicks  are  carefully  selected  from 
our  free  range  stock.  Postpaid.  100#  live  del.  Special 
price  on  large  lots.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlitlcrville,  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  ToA,° DEL5T’ '  ?oo*o 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.. ......  $  9.00  $40.00  $  80 

Bd.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds .  11,00  60.00  100 

Wh.  Wyandottes  and  Blk.  Minorcas  12.00  65.00  110 

Assorted — Light,  7c;  Heavy,  10c;  Pekin  Ducklings,  28«. 
Immediate  delivery.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 
Bahk  reference.  TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  •  Liberty,  S.  Y. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


White  Wyandotte .  12c 

White  Rock .  9c 

Barred  Rock .  9c 

Heavy  Mixed .  7c 


100#  live  delivery  guaran 
teed.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 


JA8.  E.  CLS1I  -  BEAVE1!  SPRINGS,  PA. 


r-UirifC  LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 
LnlLlVO  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

$8.00  and  $10.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  1S9.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . $8.00  per  100 

100#  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY.  R.  R.  3.  Millerstown.  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  ASEBv  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  $8,  “Martin’s  Strain”  White 
Wyandottes,  $10;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7  per  100.  From  person¬ 
ally  selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100 %  live 
delivery,  f.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

_  „  WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  STRAINS. 

LOTS  OF .  lOO  500  lOOO 

$8.00  $87.00  $70.00 

100#  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
the  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  186,  Richfield,  Pa. 


lOO 


White  and  Rrowii  Leghorns .  $  8.00 

Burred  Kooks  .  0.00 

White  Rooks,  11.  I.  lteds  .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  ..  $8.50  Light  Mixed. .  . .  6.60 

60»,  lr2c  less,  1000,  lc  less.  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 

OLSH  POULTRY  FARM  a  HATCHERY  -  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


CHICKS 

B.  W.  AMEV 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks,  8c;  Reds, 9c;  Heavy 
Mixed,  8c.  100#  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  and  It.  I.  Reds,  $8  a  100.  Heavy  Mixed, 
$7  a  100.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 
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Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  records 
to  May  28,  1928,  with  remarks  by  the 
director : 

Production  picked  up  in  the  Storrs  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  during  the  thirtieth  week 
when  the  1,400  pullets  shelled  out  6,412 
eggs  for  a  lay  of  65.4  per  cent.  This  is  a 
gain  of  81  eggs  over  the  output  of  the 
preceding  seven-day  period  and  269  eggs 
over  the  score  for  the  corresponding  week 
a  year  ago.  Total  production  up  to  last 
Monday  night  was  161,522  eggs.  This  is 
an  average  of  1,153  eggs  for  each  of  the 
140  competing  entries  of  115  eggs  per 
bird.  In  30  weeks  the  present  competi¬ 
tion  has  gained  11,128  eggs  over  last 
year’s  trial. 

George  Lowry’s  White  Leghorns  from 
Connecticut,  have  already  laid  1,714  eggs 
in  30  weeks,  and  this  score  put  them  well 
out  in  front  of  all  other  entries  on  the 
basis  of  total  production.  The  Charles- 
cote  Farm  Reds  from  Massachusetts,  are 
second  with  a  1,634-egg  score,  and  the 
Broadview  Farm  White  Leghorns  from 
Connecticut  stand  third  with  a  count  of 
1,619  eggs  to  their  credit.  These  three 
entries  have  been  the  outstanding  leaders 
to  date  and  heavy  laying  earlier  in  the 
year  enabled  them  to  pile  up  a  substan¬ 
tial  lead  over  other  competitors. 

Lee  Heads  Honor  Roll. — R.  I.  Reds  en¬ 
tered  by  Clarence  E.  Lee  from  New  York, 
succeeded  in  laying  65  eggs  to  head  the 
honor  roll  during  the  thirtieth  week. 
George  Lowry’s  Leghorn  entry  made  it  a 
close  second  with  a  score  of  64  eggs,  and 
another  pen  of  the  same  breed  entered  by 
St.  John  Poultry  Farm  from  Missouri, 
was  third  with  a  62-egg  score.  Two  more 
Leghorn  entries  owned  by  Hanson’s  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm  from  Oregon,  and  Egg  and 
Apple  Fram  from  New  York,  tied  for 
fourth  place  with  scores  of  60  eggs  each. 

There  were  several  shifts  among  the 
leaders  in  the  R.  I.  Red  class  during  the 
past  week.  The  West  Neck  Farm  entry 
from  New  York  passed  the  pen  owned  by 
Homestead  Farm  from  Connecticut,  to 
take  second  position.  The  entry  of 
Zephrim  Labelle  from  Connecticut,  passed 
the  entries  of  Fred  H.  Sampson  from 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  from  Amherst  to 
take  fourth  position. 

Controlling  Coccidiosis. — Coccidiosis  is 
a  disease  of  poultry  causing  serious  losses 
in  young  stock,  especially  in  chicks  from 
four  to  eight  weeks  of  age.  Accompany¬ 
ing  the  general  symptoms  common  to 
many  diseases  there  is  a  bleaching  of  from 
yellow  to  white  of  the  chicks’  shanks  and 
beaks,  and  in  severe  cases  bloody  drop¬ 
pings  may  be  noticed.  Appetite  is  lacking, 
the  chicks  seem  cold,  and  growth  is  re¬ 
tarded.  On  post-mortem  examination, 
chicks  infected  with  coccidiosis  may  show 
enlarged  and  blood-filled  caeca,  and  a 
severely  inflamed  intestinal  tract,  both  of 
which  may  indicate  coccidiosis.  Some¬ 
times  the  caeca  are  enlarged  and  distend¬ 
ed  by  accumulations  of  a  yellowish,  cheesy 
material. 

The  feeding  of  the  “California  Milk 
Mash”  is  effective  in  controlling  coccidio¬ 
sis.  This  is  made  up  of  40  lbs.  of 
either  dried  buttermilk  or  dried  skimmed 
milk,  30  lbs.  of  corn  meal,  20  lbs.  of 
ground  oatmeal  or  ground  oats,  and  10 
lbs.  of  bran.  This  mash  should  be  given 
to  the  affected  flock  for  five  or  six  days, 
during  which  time  hard  grain  and  all 
other  feed  except  water  should  be  with¬ 
held.  When  this  treatment  is  given  the 
house  should  be  cleaned  every  day,  and 
strict  sanitary  measures  observed.  If 
possible,  move  the  chicks  to  new  ground 
as  soon  as  the  treatment  is  completed. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties: 

Barred  Rocks. — W.  Walter  Bishop, 
Conn.,  1,335 ;  R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Maine, 
1,328 ;  Hawes  Bros.,  Maine,  1,236. 

White  Rocks. — Granite  Springs  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  1,429 ;  E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  1,409. 

White  Wyandottes. — Tom  Baron,  Eng., 
1,370 ;  Fisher  Poultry  Farm,  Out.,  1,345. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm, 
Mass.,  1,634 ;  West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y., 
1,466 ;  Homestead  Farm,  Conn.,  1.456 ; 
Zephrim  LaBelle,  Conn.,  1,429 ;  Mass. 
Agricultural  College,  Mass.,  1,423. 

White  Leghorns.  —  George  Lowry, 
Conn.,  1,714 ;  Broadview  Farm,  Conn., 
1,619;  George  Lowry,  Conn.,  1,537; 
Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash.,  1,496 ; 
Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich.,  1,487 ;  Amakassia 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,451. 


Pen-fattening  Cockerels 

The  New  Jersey  Station  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  a  desirable  special  fattening  ra¬ 
tion  :  100  lbs.  cornmeal,  50  lbs.  wheat 
middling,  50  lbs.  ground  heavy  oats  or 
ground  oatmeal,  30  lbs.  meat  scrap. 

This  mash  is  mixed  with  water  and 
fed  to  the  broilers  three  times  a  day,  all 
they  will  clean  up  in  15  to  20  minutes. 
When  milk  is  available  for  mixing,  the 
meat  scrap  should  be  omitted  from  the 
mash.  If  semi-solid  buttermilk  is  used, 
dilute  one  part  of  it  with  three  parts  of 
water  and  then  mix  with  mash.  When 
powdered  milk  is  used,  substitute  30  lbs. 
of  it  and  omit  the  meat  scrap.  Water 
should  be  kept  available  for  the  birds. 
Market  the  broilers  when  they  weigh  2 
to  2 y2  lbs. 


JW|/fANY  poultry  raisers  in  this  community  make 
V  handsome  profits  every  year  from  their  flocks 
of  hens  by  proper  care  and  feeding.  They  know  from 
past  experience  that  Quisenberry  Quality  Laying 
Mash  with  Buttermilk  has  increased  their  egg  pro¬ 
duction  from  20%  to  40  %  —  and  often  more.  They 
know  that  Quisenberry  Quality  LayingMash  contains 
proper  food  elements  to  maintain  the  body  of  the  hens, 
keep  them  in  the  best  condition  and  health,  and  enable 
good  hens  to  produce  225  or  more  eggs  per  year — while 
ordinary  hens  fed  ordinary  grains  average  about  72 
eggs  each. 


The  Quisenberry  Way  Makes  Every  Hen  Pay  l 


Free — 

Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  us  for  “Crows 
and  Cackles,”  a  mag¬ 
azine  choke  full  of  in¬ 
formation  of  interest 
and  value  to  every 
poultry  raiser.  It  tells  the 
Quisenberry  Way  to  Bigger 
Poultry  Profits. 


'This  Sign  ^Points 
the  Way  to 
Bigger 

Poultry  Profits . 
Use  it  as  Your 
Guide  When  Buy* 
ing  Poultry  Feeds . 


Quisenberry  Feed  Mig.  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Dept.  R.  IV.  Buffalo,  New  York 


BABY  CHICKS 

10,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  7c  each 
10,000  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Chicks,  9c  each 

READY  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Chicks  are  from  Pure-Bred  Flocks, 
and  we  ship  C.  O.  D. 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  306  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


[LegHorns-Reds-RocKs-Wyandottes 


s.  c.  w. 

S.  C.  R.  I. 

BARRED 

WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

REDS 

ROCKS 

WYANDOTTES 

12c 

1  Sc 

16c 

18c 

For  orders  of  25  Chicks  add, 75c. 

For  orders  of  50  Chicks  add  $1.00. 

From  New  England  Accredited 

stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea. 

100#  delivery  guaranteed. 

Circular. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar 

Hill  Farm 

Box  60 

Wallingford, 

Conn. 

SUMMER  CHICKS— REDUCED  PRICES 

0.  O.  D.  or  cash  with  order.  Send  $1  for  each  100 
chicks  ordered.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive. 

50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns. ..  .$4.75  $9.00  $42.00  $80.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Reds, 

Bl.  Minorcas,  Wh.  Wyandottes.  5.75  11.00  52.00  100.00 

Heavy  Mixed  or  Broilers  .  4.50  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.00  7.50  37.00  73.00 

Send  for  free  catalog.  Chicks  prepaid — 100%  live  arrival. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 


SUMMER  PRICES  ON  PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 

Prepaid  Prices  for  25  50  100  200  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $  7.50  $14.75  $36.00  $  70.00 

Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Barred  1 

Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds . r  2.50  5.00  10.00  19.50  48.00  95.00 

White  and  Sil.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons..  J 

S.  S.  Hamburgs.  10c.  Assorted  Light,  7c.  Light  and  Heavy,  8c.  Heavy,  9c. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  BOX  B  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


you  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


■fO  BYTRA  CHICKS  With  every  100  chicks  ordered  during  May  and 
1  w  ■  n m  vn  w  w  June  we  give  10  extra  chicks  without  charge 

REDUCED  PRICES  — Prices  on  our  high  quality  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 
have  been  drastically  reduced.  Write  for  information. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  are  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  the  Poultry  Department  of  the  Ohio 
State  University.  GUARANTEED  CHICKS.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plan. 
You  can’t  lose  with  our  chicks.  Get  our  May  and  June  prices. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  101  MAIN  STREET,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


FERRIS  STRAIN  pUIpITC 
WHITE  LEGHORN  V^lliV/ivu 

$8.00  Per  100  $70-1000 

Postage  paid.  100#  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  •  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  fl  I  V 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  l/M  I  A 

$8.00  per  100  $37.50,  500  $70,  1000 

100#  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NICE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  2$  RICHFIELD,  PA 
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MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Montcalm  turkeys  will  be  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  in  October.  Hatching  eggs  during 
season.  Montcalm  turkeys  are  big-boned, 
deep-breasted,  beautifully  bronzed  birds 
bred  from  20-lb.  hens  and  35-lb.  toms. 
Our  high-class  young  toms  are  excellent 
birds  to  head  flocks  already  established, 
that  need  the  addition  of  fresh  blood 
from  vigorous,  early  maturing,  heavy¬ 
weight  strains.  Complete  foundation 
flocks  or  young  hens  for  pure-bred  breed¬ 
ing  flocks.  We  guarantee  the  safe  de¬ 
livery  of  eggs  and  birds  or  adjustment 
will  be  made  at  full  value. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3 
Box  L 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  White  Indian  Runner 
Ducklings  and  Eggs.  20th  year. 

ALDHflM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
■  slip,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


nrVIN  nilPin  IKIftC  best  quality— $26  per  100.  or 
ream  UttUaUHUO  *250  per  1000,  prepaid.  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Bucyrus.Obio 


DUCKLINGS 

21th 


year. 


WHITE  PEKIN— 26  or  more»Se  each, 
delivered  by  parcel  post.  T/Us  is  my 

EARL  SEAMANS,  Faetoryville,  Pa. 


White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs,  5  Oc  ea. 

*5.00  per  dozen.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Royil,  Po 


Mammoth  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $25  per  hundred,  de¬ 
livered.  Small  lots,  $28.  HARRY  LESTER,  Ransomville.  N.  T. 


8  WEEK  OLD 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 


$1 


EACH— F.  O.  B. 

RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

ORDER  NIMV  lor  June  ami  July  llelivery. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


RED  BANK 


NEW  JERSEY 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


BARGAIN  PRICES  NOW! 

On  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous  Chicks 

Bred  from  thousands  of  officially  banded  breeding 
hens  with  long  generations  of  high  producing  ancestry. 

25  50  100  SOO  1000 

S  C  'Anconal  LeBl'0rnS| 53  50  SB  50  512  00  557  50  5110 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  $4.00  $7.50  S14.00  $67  50  $130 

$8C°  wn  mo 

100*  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 


ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


200,000  “CHICKS”  1928 

“GOOD LING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 
Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  50  100  500  1000 

Young  and  Barron  Strain  $4-50  $8.00  $37  00  $70.00 

Barred  Hocks  and  S. C.  Reds  5.50  10.00  47.00  90  00 

Broilers  Heavy  Breed .  4  50  8  00  37.00  70.00 

Broilers  Light  Breed .  4.00  7  00  32.00  60.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100*  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R  1,  Box  V,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks,  $8  per  100  up 

Our  June  and  July  Hatched  Baby  Chick  Prices  are: 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff .  $  1 0  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Keds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  12  per  100 

White  Rooks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  I  4  per  100 

CUSTOM  HATCHING— EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks — 
Light,  8c  Light  and  Heavy,  10c  Heavy,  12c. 
Better  place  your  order  risrht  now.  Thousands  hatching  daily. 
Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  varieties.  We  hatch 
all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  booklet.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349  MAIN 
STREET,  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  Phone:  1604  or  337. 


Mammoth  bronze  turkey  egos.  $s.oo  peril  postpaid. 

Valuable  instructions  with  order.  Pekin  Duck  eggs, 
$2.00  per  12.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Rox29,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Rahv  Chirks  F™“ Free  Range  Stock 

2J&  Uj  vlllvlYO  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

LOTS  .  ...  100  SOO  1000 


LOTS  .  . 

.  .  100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

.$  8.00 

$37.00 

$  70 

Barred  Rocks .  .. 

9  00 

42.00 

80 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

9  00 

42.00 

80 

S.  L.  Wyandottes . 

...  11.00 

52.00 

Assorted  Chicks . 

. ..  6.50 

30.00 

58 

Heavy  Mixed . 

. .  8  00 

37  DO 

70 

Light  Mixed  . 

32.00 

60 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 
Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  free  range,  selected  stock 
at  $9.00  per  100;  $42.00  per  600;  $80.00 
per  1000.  Hatches  June  6, 12, 19,  26th.  100* 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  10*  books  order.  Catalog  free. 


Robert  Clauter 


Box  R 


Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Strickler’s  Quality  June  Chicks 

111$  Hatches  June  4-11-18-35. 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  254-312  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy 
and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  at  $9  per  100,  S26 
per  300,  $43  per  600,  $85  per  1000.  10* 
books  order.  Free  circular. 

LEONARD  E.  8TRICKLEK,  Box  It,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


GOOD  CHICKS 

AT  RIGHT  PRICES 

As  low  as  87.00  per  100.  Write  for  special  prices 
on  large  quantities.  W.  Leghorn,  B.  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  White  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Heavy 
Mix.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

THE  MONROE  HATCHERY.  Box  65,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

WILL  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Light  Mixed . 6V2C  Owen’s  Strain  Reds,  12c 

S. C.W.  Leghorns,  7c  S.C.  W.L.  Wyckoff,  12c 

Rocks  and  Reds,  9c  Heavy  Mixed .  8c 

Half  oent  less  on  500  lots.  One  cent  less  on  1  000  lots 

Postage  paid  and  we  guarantee  100*  live  delivery. 
All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop.,  United  Phone.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


PS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  O 

ulletS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
March  and  April  hatched,  for  June  and  July  delivery. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


BABY  OHICKS 

100*  delivery  SUMMER  PRICES  Catalog  Free 


25  50  100  SOO  1000 

19  on  *8  7S  r,n  so  «uo 


Light  Mixed . 

$3.75 

$6.50 

$31.50 

$60 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

.  2.50 

4  50 

8.00 

37.50 

75 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

75 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds  . 

8.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  $  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


rni CWClBufr  Leghorns,  *10-100;  W.  Leghorns, 
¥1 is.  ij$  8-100:  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $9-100; 
White  Rocks,  $12-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light,  $7.  May 
prices.  100*live  delivery  guaranteed  I  pay  the  postage, 
Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Fa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 

the  large,  heavy  boned  stock,  bred  for  size 
and  production,  $9  per  100;  $80  per  1000. 
Orders  filled  Promptly. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  8H&Ii^oid8SS!l£: 

Write  for  prices.  SUNNYS1DE  POULTRY  FARM,  Friendship,  N.  T. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

100  50  25 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds. .  $9.00  $5.00  $8.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed.  8.00  4.50  2.50 

Free  range  flocks.  100*  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Qualify  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh  Leghorns . $2  50  $4  50  S  8  00  $37.50  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  3  50  5.50  10  00  47.50  90.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00  32  50  60.00 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHIX 


Prices  Reduced  on  June  1st. 
Rox,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leg¬ 
horns.  BRAMBLE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Chestertown,  Md.  'vdU 


Ererd  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IA8.  F.  EWING  Jit.  1  McCLUKE,  PA. 


FRANCAIS  R0CKS-LEGH0RNS— Winners  at  Storrs,  Farming- 
dale,  Illinois  contest.  Breeders  tested.  Chicks,  Eggs. 
Cockerels.  JULES  FRANCAIS,  YVesthampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


Bred-to-Lay 


Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS. 
March  hatch.  J.  TR0PEAN0,  Sparrowbush,  N  T. 


UfUITE  nflPIfC  Mil  V  Baby  chicks  from  highest  grade 
Trill  I  L  FrUUnO  UIiL  I  heavy  laying  stock  at  reason. 

able  prices.  Circular  free.  THEO.  L.  POOLE,  Jamesville,  N.  Y. 


nAV  A  ¥  1¥  5  f'  Cl  guaranteed  to  live  and 

MU  I  /-$.$_<  Ill produce  profits.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  llOY AI,  FA1£M  -  JSEKGEY,  PA. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


pr  TTpi^Q  f*  /-v  pi  Send  only  $1.00  and  pay 
v/fll^elVD  ve»  vJ.  L/.  postman  the  balance. 

Special  peu  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Write  for 

catalog  or  send  full  amount  with  order — save  postage.  25  ""  . . . 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns;  S.  C.  M.  Anconas . $2.25 

S.C.B.  Minorcas  j  Bd.  & Wh.  Rocks ;  R.  C.  &S.C.R.I.  Reds  2.50 

White  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons . 3.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  4.25 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed . 2.75 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends . 2.00 


For  Quality  Prices  Add  3c  per  chick  to  these  prices.  Pullets.  6  weeks 


WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY 


BOX 


-8  weeks  at  75c  each. 

GIBSONBCKG, 


O. 


HR TCHED SwjStS  SbTISFfi  CTORY'  CHICKS 


JUNE  PRICES,  POSTPAID  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $2.75  $4.00  $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

Br.,  Bf.  &  Bl.  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed  3.00  4.50  8.00  38.00  75.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas  .  3.25  5.00  9.50  46.00  90.00 

K.  I.  Reds  &  Buff  Orpingtons  .  3.50  5.50  10.00  48.00  95.00 

Buff  Rocks,  Wh.  Wvandottes.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  .  3.75  6.00  11.00  53.00  105.00 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  Wvd. ,  Reds.  Rocks,  Wyckoff  Wh.  Legehorns.  .  4.25  7.00  13.00  62.00  120.00 

White  &  Buff  Minorcas  .  4.25  7.00  13.00  62.00  120.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.75  4.00  7.00  34.00  68.00 

Pekin  Ducklings,  26c  each.  Not  postpaid  to  Canada.  We  ship  C.O.D.  Best  personal  attention 


to  all  orders.  Ref.,  Farmers  State  Bank.  Free  Catalog. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO..  Box  D. 


NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


The  Henyard 


The  Commercial  Hatchery 
and  Disease 

The  question  of  responsibility  for  dis¬ 
ease  in  day-old  chicks  shipped  from  hatch¬ 
eries  is  one  that  is  arousing  comment  and 
complaint  to  an  extent  which  shows  it 
to  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  all 
involved,  and  to  no  one  more  than  to  the 
proprietor  of  commercial  hatcheries  who, 
in  recent  years,  have  built  up  a  large 
business  in  selling  baby  chicks.  This  is 
a  business  of  increasing  importance  but 
it  is  one  that  cannot  continue  unless  it 
is  conducted  to  the  satisfaction  of  patrons 
as  well  as  to  the  profit  of  those  engaged 
in  it.  It  is  peculiarly  a  business  con¬ 
ducted  upon  confidence.  The  purchaser 
of  baby  chicks  has  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  he  has  received  just  the  chicks 
which  he  ordered  and  for  which  he  has 
paid  and  he  knows  that  the  opportunities 
for  substitution  are  numerous  and  the 
temptation  to  substitute  at  times  likely 
to  be  strong.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
hatchery  knows  that  not  all  possible 
patrons  are  honest,  that  there  is  a  very 
strong  temptation  when  chicks  die  from 
any  cause  to  blame  the  hatchery  and  to 
try  to  shift  the  loss  to  it.  Instances  are 
not  unknown  where  wholly  baseless 
claims  have  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  an  extra  supply  of  chicks  with¬ 
out  cost.  The  distance  between  buyer 
and  seller  and  the  comparatively  small 
amounts  usually  involved  make  personal 
investigations  when  disputes  have  arisen 
impracticable. 

The  efficacy  of  the  blood  test  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  mature  fowls  are 
carriers  of  disease  germs  that  may  be 
directly  transmitted  to  their  offspring  has 
been  generally  accepted  as  demonstrated, 
but  testimony  upon  this  point  is  not 
unanimous.  There  are  very  competent  in¬ 
vestigators  who  believe  that  the  test  is 
not  to  be  depended  upon  and  there  is  no 
question  that  in  this,  as  in  other,  labora¬ 
tory  work  findings  are  valuable  only  in 
proportion  to  the  skill  of  the  worker  and 
in  his  faithfulness  in  all  details  of  opera¬ 
tions  that  are  very  susceptible  to  error. 
A  laboratory  test  may  be  said  to  be  only 
as  reliable  as  the  laboratory  that  made 
it.  There  is  a  perhaps  somewhat  un¬ 
fortunate  tendency  upon  the  part  of  the 
lay  public  to  accept  anything  bearing  the 
label  “laboratory  made”  as  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  as  to  value.  The  microscope  wears 
an  air  of  infallibility  that  is  not  always 
justified  by  its  works. 

The  practical  question  that  arises  out 
of  all  this  is,  can  the  commercial  hatchery 
determine  whether  or  not  the  flocks  from 
which  it  hatches  are  disease  free  and  is 
it  fully  responsible  for  any  infected  chicks 
sent  to  customer?  In  popular  language, 
“blood  tested”  means  tested  and  found 
free  from  infection  by  germs  of  bacilliary 
white  diarrhoea.  An  advertiser  who  uses 
this  term  in  connection  with  his  other 
claims  for  the  value  of  his  stock  is  adding 
an  inferential  but  very  real  guarantee 
that  the  chicks  which  he  sends  out  are 
free  from  an  inherited  infection  known  to 
be  very  fatal  to  young  chicks.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  can 
escape  full  responsibility  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  disease  that  must  have  had  its 
origin  on  his  own  premises.  He  is  en¬ 
titled,  however,  to  proof  that  infection 
was  present  and  that  the  losses  com¬ 
plained  of  were  not  due  to  conditions 
beyond  his  control  after  the  chicks  had 
reached  purchasers.  In  the  present  state 
of  knowledge,  the  laboratory  seems  to 
offer  the  only  court  of  resort  in  cases  of 
dispute  and  its  findings  would  probably 
be  accepted  in  courts  of  law. 

It  is  another  question  whether,  under 
conditions  in  the  trade  as  they  now 
exist,  an  advertiser  who  makes  no  claims 
as  to  freedom  from  disease  can  be  held 
responsible  for  loss  due  to  it  provided 
that  he  has  exercised  reasonable  care  and 
has  presumably  tried  to  give  full  value 
for  money  received.  A  diseased  chick  is 
without  value.  Anyone  who  knowingly 
sells  such  a  chick  is  guilty  of  fraud.  Dis¬ 
ease,  however,  is  something  that  is  not 
always  evident  and  something  that  may 
exist  for  a  time  without  the  knowledge 
of  those  in  contact  with  it.  To  hold  a 
hatchery  responsible  for  something  beyond 
reasonable  limits  of  its  knowledge  would 
be  manifestly  unfair.  To  hold  it  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  reasonable  efforts  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  which  it  should  have,  is 
quite  another  matter.  Responsibility  ex¬ 
tends  to  efforts  as  well  as  to  results.  It  is 
a  fair  assumption  that  all  hatcheries 
know  the  risk  of  hatching  from  untested 
stock  unless  previous  hatches  have  shown 
that  bacillary  white  diarrhoea  does  not 
exist  in  it.  However,  this  disease,  though 
widespread,  is  not  universally  present; 
the  majority  of  flocks  do  not  show  it.  It 
is  not  to  be  assumed  that  it  is  certainly 
present  if  blood  tests  or  chicks  already 
hatched  do  not  show  its  absence.  In  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the 
presumption  of  freedom  from  disease  in 
young  and  old  stock  apparently  healthy 
should  hold.  It  is  upon  this  assumption 
that  the  greater  part  of  hatchery  chicks 
are  sold.  The  question  at  issue  is,  is  it 
the  duty  of  a  hatchery  to  go  beyond  the 
evidence  of  freedom  from  disease  that 
would  be  taken  as  sufficient  in  the  case 
of  other  live  stock  and  inferentially  guar¬ 
antee  a  purchaser  against  loss  if  disease 


appeared?  In  the  absence  of  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  is  there  any  reason  to 
assume  that  a  hatchery  has  not  acted  in 
good  faith  in  sending  out  chicks  ap¬ 
parently  healthy  and  is  there  any  reason 
why  a  purchaser  should  not  take  the 
risk  involved  in  buying  -without  a  guaran¬ 
tee? 

The  above  discussion  is  probably  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  that  there  is  room  for  more 
than  one  opinion  as  to  both  the  ethics 
and  legal  considerations  involved  in  the 
baby  chick  trade.  There  is  another  side 
that,  in  practical  importance,  outweighs 
what  has  bcln  said.  No  hatchery  can 
long  continue  in  business  and  acquire  a 
reputation  for  selling  chicks  that  die  of 
some  infectious  disease  soon  after  reach¬ 
ing  their  purchasers.  Unless  fortunes  in 
the  business  can  be  so  quickly  made  that 
retirement  before  a  reputation  is  acquired 
is  possible,  no  one  else  is  quite  as  much 
interested  in  sending  out  disease-free  stock 
as  is  the  proprietor  of  a  hatchery.  To 
insure  himself  against  the  danger  of  doing 
this  may  be  tedious  and  expensive  but  he 
is  not  safe  until  he  has  done  it.  If  he  has 
inadvertently  caused  loss  to  a  customer 
because  of  precautions  which  lie  might 
have  taken  but  did  not  take,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  for  him  to  retire  behind  the 
protection  of  legal  technicalities  and 
refuse  to  take  the  responsibility.  The 
whole  baby  chick  business  is  at  stake ; 
not  only  will  the  individual  in  it  be 
ruined  but  the  whole  industry  will  go 
upon  the  rocks  unless  it  is  found  possible 
to  ship  disease-free  stock  and  assure  the 
customer  that  such  stock  will  be  received. 
Confidence  must  precede  sales.  If  blood 
tests  can  bring  assurance  about,  blood 
tests  may  solve  the  problem.  If  other  and 
more  tedious  methods  are  required,  they 
must  be  adopted.  Experience  has  not  yet 
fully  shown  the  way  but  a  way  must  be 
found.  m.  B.  D. 


Ration  for  Chicks 

I  am  feeding  intermediate  scratch  feed 
to  seven-weeks  chicks,  but  they  will  not 
clean  up  the  Kaffir  corn  in  the  feed.  I 
would  like  a  formula  for  a  chick  feed 
from  seven  to  12  weeks  of  age,  and  a  good 
growing  mash.  h.  r.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

I  know  of  nothing  better  for  growing 
chicks  than  corn  and  wheat,  the  former 
cracked  finely  enough  to  suit  their  age,  or, 
in  other  words,  small  enough  to  enable 
them  to  swallow  the  pieces.  Ordinary 
cracked  corn  after  about  six  weeks  of  age. 
Finely  cracked  before  that.  Wheat  does 
not  need  cracking  except  for  the  very 
young  chick.  Corn  is  the  mos£  needed  of 
the  grains;  wheat  may  be  added  in  any 
quantity  to  suit  the  feeder’s  fancy.  Good, 
heavy  oats  may  be  added  when  pullets 
will  eat  them. 

A  simple  “growing”  mash  tnay  be  made 
up  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  cornmeal, 
wheat  bran,  flour  wheat  middlings,  finely 
ground  heavy  oats  and  one-half  or  more 
part  high-grade  meat  scrap.  If  skim-milk 
can  be  fed,  little  meat  is  needed  in  addi¬ 
tion  ;  all  the  milk  that  the  chicks  will 
consume  will  replace  meat  in  the  mash. 
A  more  scientifically  blended  mash  may 
be  made  according  to  the  Cornell  formula, 
30  lbs.  yellow  cornmeal,  20  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  15  lbs.  flour  wheat  middlings,  10  lbs. 
fine  ground  heavy  oats,  10  lbs.  ground 
meat  scraps,  5  lbs.  bonemeal,  10  lbs.  dried 
milk  and  lb.  of  salt.  Here  is  a  for¬ 
mula  which  the  all  mashers  are  using  very 
successfully  :  Coarse  ground  yellow  corn¬ 
meal,  70  lbs. ;  coarse  ground  wheat  or 
Winter  wheat  middlings,  20  lbs. ;  meat 
scrap,  5  lbs. ;  poultry  bonemeal,  4  lbs.; 
salt,  1  lb.  Milk  in  some  form  should  be 
fed  with  this,  but  it  is  fed  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  combined  mash  and  whole  grain 
ration,  and  growing  stock  seems  to  do  as 
well  upon  it  as  when  hard  grain  and 
mash  are  both  fed  in  carefully  regulated 
quantities.  Some  way,  cjiicks  don’t  seem 
to  fully  appreciate  the  very  carefully 
blended  mixtures  that  exact  feeding 
science  offers  them ;  they  grow,  anyway, 
if  they  have  enough  to  eat.  M.  B.  D. 


Symptoms  of  Coccidiosis 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  makes 
the  following  statement  about  this  serious 
poultry  trouble: 

The  birds  may  lose  their  equilibrium, 
teeter  back  on  the  tailhead,  have  an  un¬ 
steady  wobbly  gait,  or  lie  on  the  floor  and 
kick  around  in  a  circle.  Another  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  disease  is  that  the  chickens 
go  off;  feed  with  feathers  ruffled  and  eyes 
dull.  Many  are  humped  up  and  tend  to 
crowd  around  the  brooder  stove.  Occas¬ 
ionally  meaty  and  bloody  droppings  are 
noticed.  Emaciation  along  the  breast¬ 
bone  and  shanks  is  usually  very  evident. 
With  pullets  over  three  months  of  age  the 
disease  has  been  closely  associated  with 
paralysis ;  symptoms  are  thinness  or  go¬ 
ing  light  and  a  paleness  of  the  shanks. 
Preventive  treatment  consists  of  feeding 
a  40  per  cent  dried  buttermilk  mash,  with¬ 
holding  all  scratch  feed,  supplemented 
with  thorough  cleaning  and  scrubbing  out 
of  the  houses. 


“Do  make  yourselves  at  home,  ladies, 
remarked  the  hostess  affably.  “I  ain  at 
home  myself,  and  wish  you  all  were. 
Glasgow  News. 


Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


The  Henyard 


Broiler  Raising 

Over  40  years  ago,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hamraonton,  Atlantic  County,  N.  J.,  sev¬ 
eral  men  of  various  vocations  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  raising  of  chickens  during 
the  Winter  months,  selling  them  when 
they  weighed  from  1%  to  2  lbs.  each. 
This  was  really  the  beginning  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  broiler  industry.  Very  few  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  plants  in  those  early  days  were 
successful.  Even  nowadays  many  poultry 
authorities  and  men  of  experience  in  poul¬ 
try  lines  are  confident  that  broiler  rais¬ 
ing  is  the  most  hazardous  of  any  branch 
of  poultry  culture.  When  one  sees  prices 
(pioted  during  February,  March  and  April 
at  65  to  75  cents  per  lb.  on  the  wholesale 
New  York  market  for  chickens  weighing 
about  1  lb.,  or  .$1.50  a  pair  for  chickens 
weighing  %  lb.  each,  it  would  seem  that 
there  must  be  profit  in  growing  them.  The 
demand  has  constantly  increased  during 
the  past,  but  has  been  checked  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  was  impossible  to  secure  any  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  or  a  constant  supply. 
With  our  present  knowledge  of  poultry 
husbandry,  secured  through  experiment 
stations  and  other  sources,  it  would  seem 
that  many  of  the  failures  of  the  past 
could  be  avoided.  The  main  trouble  has 
been  the  great  loss  while  the  chickens 
were  small.  , 

We  know  now  that  much  of  the  loss 
and  disease  in  young  chickens  can  be 
avoided  if  we  keep  up  the  health  and  vigor 
of  the  parent  birds.  I  believe  that  a  flock 
of  fowls  needs  entirely  different  manage¬ 
ment  for  the  best  results  when  market 
eggs  are  the  product  desired,  from  a  flock 
kept  for  breeding  purposes.  A  poultry 
house  should  be  built  for  the  special  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  to  be  used  for,  and  young  stock 
l'or  broiler  purposes  needs  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  treatment  from  those  to  be  kept  for 
mature  producers.  A  poultry  plant  needs 
just  as  careful  businesslike  system  and 
forethought  as  any  other  enterprise.  I 
think  it  takes  closer  attention  to  details 
and  a  more  personal  inclination  to  make 
a  profit  from  a  poultry  farm  than  from 
any  other  kind  of  farming.  I  know  sev¬ 
eral  poultry  farms  where  poultry  pays  a 
larger  percentage  on  the  money  and  time 
expended  than  almost  any  other  crop 
I  know  of.  , 

Many  more  people  are  going  ni  for  egg 
production  than  tor  broiler  raising.  To 
be  sure,  eggs  have  been  selling  high  for 
the  last  eight  years.  Looking  the  whole 
situation  over,  tlieres  seems  to  be  no  rea¬ 
son  why  more  broiler  farms  cannot  be 
made  to  pay.  Special  equipment  is  nec¬ 
essary  when  special  products  are  to  be 
grown.  One  thing  is  certain,  broiler  rais¬ 
ing  is  one  business  that  the  inexperienced 
should  take  up  very  carefully.  Hired  help, 
expensive  buildings,  handy  devices  and  all 
else  amount  to  nothing  without  personal 
attention  to  the  work  from  day  to  day 
by  one  who  thoroughly  understands 
chicken  raising  and  all  its  pitfalls. 

What  does  the  market  demand?  Broil¬ 
ers  are  classed  according  to  their  size. 
Squab  broilers  should  weigh  from  %  to 
~/s  lb.  apiece.  They  are  in  demand  from 
January  15  to  April  30.  The  prices  in 
New  York,  the  principal  market  for  this 
class,  vary  from  85  cents  a  pair  about 
Christmas  up  to  $1.50  or  more  in  March, 
and  down  again  to  the  ordinary  Spring 
chicken  price  in  June.  Medium  broilers 
are  those  larger  than  squab  broilers  and 
not  over  1%  lbs.  each.  The  squabs  are 
always  sold  by  the  pair;  the  medium 
sometimes  that  way  and  sometimes  by 
the  pound.  They  are  worth  _  about  the 
same  as  squab  broilers  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  by  the  pound,  but  usually  are  quoted 
a  little  higher  in  the  Spring.  Large  broil¬ 
ers  are  always  in  demand,  but  more  so 
during  March,  April  and  May.  To  peo¬ 
ple  unfamiliar  with  the  broiler  business  it 
seems  queer  that  the  prices,  are  so  high. 
Large  broilers,  2  lbs.  in  weight,  sold  for 
over  60  cents  a  lb.  in  weight  nearly  all 
the  Spring  of  1927.  There  were  several 
reasons  for  this.  One  is  that  there  are 
many  people  in  the  large  cities  and  TV  in¬ 
ter  hotels  who  will  have  Summer  luxuries 
if  money  can  buy  them. 

It  will  be  readily  accepted  that  these 
are  special  products.  There  must  be  cer¬ 
tain  breeds  best  adapted  for  these  differ¬ 
ent  sized  broilers.  For  squab  chickens  I 
believe  without  a  doubt  that  the  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorn  has  better  qualifi¬ 
cations  than  any  other  breed.  It  grows 
as  fast  as  or  faster  than  any  other  up  to 
six  to  ten  weeks  old,  when  the  chickens 
should  be  marketed.  Some  few  small 
raisers  use  White  Wyandottes  for  squab 
broilers.  The  Wyandotte  has  the  typical 
broiler  conformation  and  is  ready  for 
market  at  any  age.  Plymouth  Rocks  are 
used  for  some  large  broilers,  but  are 
more  adapted  to  soft  roaster  production. 
In  selecting  a  breed,  of  course,  many  con¬ 
ditions  may  enter.  I  am  dealing  only 
with  broiler  raising  for  the  wholesale 
market.  The  main  points  to  be  considered 
are  a  quick-growing  chicken  with  as 
plump  a  carcass  as  possible  at  killing  age. 

White  pin  feathers  and  yellow,  skin 
are  valuable  points.  Early  feathering  is 
very  important.  Of  course,  strong  fer¬ 
tility  and  high  hatehability  are  re¬ 
quisites  to  success.  Then  personally,  I 
consider  selection  for  breeding  purposes 
the  most  important  step  in  conducting  a 
poultry  farm  for  any  purpose.  First,  al¬ 
ways  select  with  constitutional  vigor  a* 


the  main  thing,  then  select  for  egg  type, 
broiler  type,  roaster  type  or  exhibition 
type,  as  the  case  may  be.  On  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale  both  incubating  and  brood¬ 
ing  must  be  entirely  artificial.  The  mam¬ 
moth  machines  on  the  market  are  much 
more  economical  than  a  number  of  small 
machines.  I  would  urge  anyone  starting- 
in  even  with  some  experience  with  poul¬ 
try,  to  start  in  a  small  way.  If  the  ma¬ 
chines  he  buys  are  of  good  quality,  a  fair 
price  can  be  secured  for  them  later.  Deal¬ 
ing  with  the  subject  of  houses  broadly, 
you  want  your  incubators  and  your  brood¬ 
ers  in  houses  adapted  to  them.  The  mis¬ 
take  is  often  made  of  buying  to  economize 
by  building  two-storied  houses  and  of 
combining  brooding  equipment  with  a 
laying  house,  etc.  Most  always  these 
methods  are  failures.  Incubators  will  not 
run  under  adverse  conditions.  Years  ago 
the  cry  was,  “We  can  hatch  chickens  all 
right,”  but  cannot  raise.  With  improved 
brooding  devices  and  dry  feeding  poultry- 
men  are  now  able  to  raise  chickens  that 
they  hatch,  which  years  ago  they  could 
not.  C.  A.  UMOSELLE. 

New  Jersey. 


From  Franklin  County,  Vt., 
Farm  Bureau 

“I  always  plan  to  cut  my  hay  early  but 
do  not  always  get  started  as  early  as  I 
like.  Two  years  ago  I  got  it  all  in  the 
barn  before  the  Timothy  had  more  than 
come  into  bloom.  It  made  very  good  hay, 
and  I  do  not  think  my  cows  ever  did  any 
better  then  when  they  were  being  fed 
that  hay.”  This  is  the  statement  made 
by  R.  L.  Chaffee,  of  Enosburg,  who  is 
one  of  the  best  practical  dairymen  in  the 
county,  and  who  has'an  exceptionally  high 
producing  Jersey  herd. 

The  question  of  the  early  cutting  of 
hay  particularly  of  Timothy  is  this  year 
being  very  much  discussed  in  Franklin 
County,  and  unless  weather  conditions  are 
extremely  unfavorable  it  is  expected  that 
haying  will  be  started  earlier  than  usual 
by  the  progressive  farmers.  The  chief 
objections  raised  against  early  cutting  are 
reduced  tonnage,  and  unsatisfactory 
weather  for  curing  the  hay.  Concerning 
the  first  of  these,  County  Agent  R.  C. 
McWilliams  says  that  the  investigations 
of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station  show 
that  Timothy  cut  before  bloom  does  not 
gain  in  total  digestible  matter  as  rapidly 
as  is  lost  by  the  crop  when  the  seed  has 
passed  the  dough  stage.  Since  in  this 
county  ordinarily  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  crop  is  cut  early  it.  would  seem  better 
business  to  have  the  last  tonnage  of  hay 
feed  value  in  early  cut  hay,  rather  than 
the  same  yield  of  very  low  feed  value  of 
late  cut  hay.  The  County  Agent  also 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  of.  late  that 
cutting  early  usually  results  in  a  large 
crop  of  rowen  of  feed  value  higher  than 
straight  clover  hay. 

The  weather  prior  to  July  1  is  usually 
not  so  satisfactory  for  hay  but  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  many  farmers  throughout  the 
county  would  indicate  that  the  use  of  15 
lbs.  of  salt  per  ton  of  hay  will  prevent 
heating  in  hay  that  would  ordinarily  be 
considered  only  half  cured. 

A.  W.  Loliman  of  the  State  Extension 
Service  will  be  in  the  county  on  June 
14  and  15.  When  with  the  County  Agent 
he  will  visit  poultry  keepers  in  the  coun¬ 
ty.  If  there  are  any  who  have  particular 
problems  they  will  be  called  on  if  they 
will  notify  the  County  Agent. 

Mr.  Lohman  has  spent  very  little  time 
in  this  county  previously  and  this  visit 
will  be  largely  in  the  nature  of  a  get- 
acquainted  tour.  Definite  arrangements 
for  meetings  and  demonstrations  will  also 
be  made  at  this  time.  K.  c.  M. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

The  market  during  the  past  week  has 
shown  the  demoralizing  effect  of  heavy 
offerings  along  some  lines.  Cabbage, 
onions,  potatoes  and  strawberries  were 
perhaps  most  heavily  hit.  Other  xurnduce 
has  generally  sold  quite  well. 

Apples. — Supplies  light ;  demand  light. 
Baldwins  Mass.  A  grade,  $3  to  $3.50. 
Fancy  large  sizes,  $3.60  to  $3.75.  Un¬ 
graded,  $2  to  $3  box.  Me.,  A2%  to  2%- 
in.,  $7.50  to  $9  bbl.  Best  Russets,  $2  to 
$3.50.  Ben  Davis,  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  IT.  Baldwins,  A2%-in.  up, 
$8.50  to  $9.50  bbl.  Me.  Spies,  A  grade,  $7 
to  $8.  Ben  Davis,  unclassified,  $4  to  $6 
bbl.  N.  Y.  Baldwins  TJ.  S.  1.  2%  to  2%- 
in.,  $8.50  to  $9.  Russets,  2%-in.,  $6.50 
bbl. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,'  demand 
fair  for  best.  Ya.  erts,  60c  to  $1.25  ;  some 
worthless.  Miss.,  %  bu.,  $1  liamp. 

Cabbage.  • —  Supplies  liberal;  demand 
slow.  Ala.,  flat  erts.,  $2  to  $2.50.  Va. 
Wakefield,  $1  to  $1.25  crt. 

Carrots.  —  Supplies  liberal ;  demand 
moderate.  Market  firm.  Native  cut  off  ord., 
$1  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  Tex.  and  Miss, 
crt.  bclis.  fair,  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Cal.,  erts, 
$3.50  to  $4. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  liberal ;  demand 
moderate.  Native  h.h..  50  to  70  cukes, 
std.  bu.  box,  $6.50  to  $7.50.  Ohio,  bskts, 


25  cukes,  $2  to  $2.75.  Fla.,  %-bu.  hamp., 
$2.50  to  $3.25. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  h.h.,  18  hds.  ord., 
60c  to  $1 ;  best,  $1.10  to  $1.35.  Iceberg, 
Cal.  and  Wash.,  best,  $3  to  $4;-  poorer, 
50c  crt. 

Onions. — Supplies  heavy,  market  dull 
and  weak ;  110  lbs.  Egyptians,  $2.25  to 
$3.  Tex.,  erts,  mostly  $1.35.  Cal.,  $1.25 
to  $1.40  crt. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Me.  and  N.  B.  Gr.  Mts.,  90c  to 
$1.15  100  lbs.  Fla.  Spauldings,  TJ.  S. 
No.  1,  $4.  S.  C.  Cobblers,  No.  1  mostly 
$4  bbl. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
light.  Native  mostly  40  to  60c  std.  bu. 
box. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  heavy,  demand 
poor.  Native,  15  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Strawberries. — Supplies  liberal ;  mar¬ 
ket  weak ;  32-qt.  erts.,  Md.  and  Del.,  vari¬ 
ous  varieties,  5  to  15c  qt.  Ky.  Aromas, 
13  to  15c.  Mo.,  10  to  13c  qt. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  heavy,  demand 
good  on  best.  Native  h.h.,  mostly  28  to 
30e  lb.  Ohio,  10-lb.  bskts,  $2.25  to  $2.50 
Fla.  erts,  $1.50  to  $3.50.  Tex.  lugs,  $1.50 
to  $2.75. 

Turnips. — Supplies  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  P.  T.,  $1.50  to  $2  24  bchs.  White 
Capes,  few  sales,  fancy,  $3  to  $3.50  100 
lbs. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
for  best.  No.  1  Timothy,  $23  to  $23.50. 
Eastern,  $17  to  $21.  Clover  mixed,  red, 
$20  to  $21  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  44c ;  firsts,  43*4  to  44c ;  seconds,  42 
to  43c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  37c.  Mixed  colors, 
36c.  White  extras,  34c  doz.  Pullets,  30 
to  32c.  Fresh  eastern  extras,  34c.  Un¬ 
dergrades,  2S  to  30c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extra 
fresh,  29%c ;  firsts,  new,  23%  to  24e ; 
extra  held.  29%  to  30c;  firsts  held,  27% 
to  28  %c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  Pea, 
$10.75  to  $11.  Cal.  small  white,  $10.25  to 
$10.50;  Yelloy  Eyes,  $10.25  to  $10.50; 
Red  kidney,  $9.25  to  $9.50 ;  Lima,  $9.75 
to  $10  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool. — General  tone  of  market  strong, 
activity  spotty  and  trading  slackened  to 
some  extent.  Receipts  of  domestic  for 
week  ending  June  2,  1928,  8,884,100  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  48 
to  50c ;  clothing,  39c  ;  %  blood,  50  to  51c ; 
clothing,  43c ;  %  blood,  combing,  56c ; 
clothing,  45  to  47c;  %  blood,  combing, 
55c;  clothing,  45  to  47c;  low  %  blood, 
combing,  48  to  49c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.18  to  $1.23 ;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05 ;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.09 ;  clothing, 
95  to  98c ;  %  bloodfi  combing,  $1.01  to 
$1.06 ;  clothing,  S7  to  92c ;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  93  to  98c ;  clothing,  80  to  85c ;  low 
%  blood,  combing.  82  to  87c ;  Terr,  most¬ 
ly,  combing  $1.18  to  $1.23 ;  clothing, 
$1.05  to  $1.10;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.12 
to  $1.15 ;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05 ;  %  blood, 
combing,  $1.95  to  $1.10 ;  clothing,  95c  to 
$1.03 ;  %  blood,  combing,  98c  to  $1.03 ; 
clothing,  85  to  90c ;  low  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  87  to  92c. 


An  unconfirmed  rumor  has  been  going 
the  rounds  that  both  political  conventions 
will  fearlessly  indorse  the  campaign 
against  the  corn-borer  and  vote  to  uphold 
the  Constitution. — Louisville  Times. 


D  \  DV  Mixed . . $7  per  100 

DAD  I  S.C.  W.  Leghorns .  7  per  100 

rUIClTC  Barred  Kocks .  9  per  100 

Reds .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  600  lots.  100N  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  McA llstervllle.  Pa. 


PULLETS 


S.  O.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

From  our  own  selected  breeders, 
bred  for  size  and  heavy  production. 
Wonderful  birds  raised  on  Cod-Liver-Oil,  buttermilk 
mash,  milk  and  free  range.  12-weeks,  SI.  On  approval. 

FINGER  LAKES  POULTRY  FARM  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  ROCK  PULLETS 

14  wks.  old,- high  producing  strain,  $1.50  ea.  No  sick¬ 
ness  on  my  place.  A.  BRANDENBEKBER,  Waretown,  N.  J. 


U  |  /■$  If  ^2$  Large  type  Tancred-Barron 

■■  I  V  IV.  »- - *  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

7c.  From  my  own  bred-to-lay  Hock.  100JS  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER'S  HATCHERT,  McAlialtmlls,  Penna. 


Reduced  prices  on  i  cnUflRII  PUIPITC  May  8c. 

WHITE  AND  BROWN  LLUnUllIl  UlllulVO  June  7c. 

Parcel  post  paid.  FRANK  BLUM.  New  Washington.  O. 


THirif?  7/»  IIP  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan.,  Leg.,  Mixed. 
V.I11LIVO,  I  CUl  Free  range.  Del.  guar.  Catalog 
Prices.  LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Boi  50.  Millerstown,  Pa. 


S.C. White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

W rite  for  prices.  CEBARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Bax  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J' 


Tancred  leghorn  breeding  cockerels— 

from  Pennsylvania  Certified  200-28'J  Egg  Dams  and  300 

Egg  Males.  Booklet.  NORTH  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlistemile,  Pa. 


U/HITE  WYANBOTT K  CHICKS, EGGS, STOCK. 
”  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  195-A,  Manafield,  Ohio 


R. 


SINGLE  COMB  P  Vermont  Teated.  100* 

.HODE  ISLAND  REDO 

tion.  Started  Chicks,  3  weeks,  35c, 

ASCCTJiEY  FARMS  RN-IO  Hartlaiui,  Vt. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  - 

EGGS— 5  for  $3.00,  25  for  $10.00. 

WILD  MALLARDS,  RING  NECK  PHEASANTS. 
GIANT  BELGAIN  HARES. 

Circular  free. 

WILLOWEMOC  F ARM S,  Livingston  Manor,  N.Y, 


WANTED  lo  BUY  Ar;03o00  Day-Old-Turkeys 

GOOD  HEALTHY  STOCK.  Middle  JUNE  Hatch.  Slate 
Price.  D.  RUNGE,  Norton,  Mass. 


885 

A  paying  flock 
for  next  fall 

Buy  Kerr's  baby  chicks  now  and  have 
pullets  with  a  fine  laying  inheritance 
ready  for  Fall  and  Winter  laying.  Chicks 
have  same  blood  lines  as  hens  making  the 
great  records  in  leading  eastern  laying 
contests. 


Shipments  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  of  each  week 

NEW  LOW  PRICES— Effective  June  4th 


No.  of 

White 

Barred 

R.  I. 

White 

chicks 

Leghorns 

Rocks 

Reds 

Rocks 

25 

_ $3.00 

$3.50 

$3.75 

$3.75 

50 

....  5.00 

6.50 

7.00 

7.00 

100 

....  9.00 

12.00 

113.00 

13.00 

500 

_ 42.50 

57.50 

62.50 

62.50 

1,000 

. . . .85.00 

110.00 

120.00 

120.00 

For  Special  Matings  add  3c  ] 

per  chick  to  above 

prices. 

Write  for  prices  on 

blood-tested  stock. 

Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  25%  deposit  required  with 
order;  balance  two  weeks  before  shipment.  Send 
full  remittance  for  quick  shipment.  Send  money 
order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter.  Kerr’s 
illustrated  Chick  Book  sent  free  on  request. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  9 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


A  Colony  House 
For  Growing  Birds 

Our  “Amherst”  House,  pictured  above, 
is  just  right  for  growing  stock.  Ample 
ventilation.  Can  be  mounted  for  easy 
moving.  Complete,  with  nests,  roosts  and 
dropping  boards.  Size,  8x8  ft.  Price, 
§49,  F.  O.  B. 

Free  Catalog  shows  and  describes  many 
other  designs,  including  Pigeon  Houses,  Bab¬ 
bit  Hutches  and  Dog  Kennels.  Write  today. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO., 

85  Depot  Street,  Randolph,  Mass. 


8,000  ROSEMONT 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

ALL  APRIL  HATCHED 
10  Weeks  Old,  $1.00  each 
12  Weeks  Old,  $1.25  each 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Shipping  Point 
Delivery:  June  27th — July  18th 
Order  today;  make  sure  of  Rosemont  Quality 

ROSFMONT  poultry  farms 

IVUDEdUUn  1  AND  HATCHERY 
Drawer  4,  Roaemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


WENE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  blood-tested  and  state-certified 
or  W.  Rock-W.  Wyandotte  cross  breeds  from  blood- 
tested  matings,  exceptionally  fine  for  broilers  and 
roasters,  only  $9.50  per  100.  Straight  breeds— B. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes  at  $12.50  per  100. 
Immediate  Delivery,  Postpaid. 

WENE  CHICK  FARM,  Dept.  A,  VINELAND, N.  J. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

26  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Legh’ns— Wyckoff  Strain  $2.50  $4.50  $  8  00 

S.C.  Everlay  Br.  Leghorns .  2.50  4  50  8  00 

Barred  Rocks .  2.75  5.00  9  00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10  00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4  00  7  00 

i$c  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  Full  count  100* 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

Freni  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  —  -  - 

S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $2.75 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  2.75 
S.  0.  Buff  Orpingtons  -  3.50 
S  .  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain  3  50 
Mixed  Chicks  -  -  -  •  2.50 
100 98  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J. N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  PA 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-Hollywood  Strain.  N.  Y.  State  Certified. 
Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P. 

PULLETS,  10-Weeks-01d,  $1.00  each. 

On  free  range.  Now  ready  for  delivery.  Smos.  old,  $1.25. 

MILTON  P.  PHILLIPS  Successor  to 

Box  422.  Matntuck.  N.  Y.  Arthur  H.  Penny 


LIVE  A  It  RIVAL  GUARANTEED 


Ferris  Strain W.  Leghorns  $4.50 
Brown  Leghorns  - 
Barred  Rocks  -  - 
S.  C  R.  I.  Reds  - 
Black  Minorcas 
Mixed  Chicks 

Juniata  Poultry  farm 
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June  16,  1928 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Enclosed  please  find  one  dollar  for  new 
subscriber  which  I  promised  to  get  you 
in  return  for  information  you  sent  me 
as  to  the  reliability  of  the  United  Service 
Corp.,  for  which  I  ];hank  you  in  behalf 
of  several  nearly  bitten  suckers.  At  the 
mentio-  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  their  represen¬ 
tatives  began  to  grow  timid.  Wishing 
The  R.  N.-Y.  the  best  of  prosperity  at 
all  times.  W.  F.  N. 

Connecticut. 

To  be  of  service  to  country  people  in 
the  matter  of  steering  them  clear  of 
sharks  in  any  line  is  one  of  the  ambitions 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  the  particular  func¬ 
tion  of  Publisher’s  Desk.  We  cannot  too 
often  or  too  emphatically  urge  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  investigation  of  propositions  pre¬ 
sented  by  strangers  before  parting  with 
money  or  signing  the  dotted  line. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  representative  from 
the  Anthony  Wayne  Correspondence 
School  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  called  at 
my  school.  He  proved  to  be  a  very 
suave  talker,  taking  up  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  my  time.  The  course  was  open 
to  teachers  only.  The  school  was  giving 
scholarships  to  four  teachers  in  each 
supervisory  district.  The  course  being 
reduced  from  about  $400  to  $200,  which 
included  textbooks,  material  and  type¬ 
writer.  Is  this  school  reliable  or  is  it 
another  way  to  get  a  young  teacher’s 
money?  Many  around  here  signed  up  for 
the  course. -  After  finding  I  would  not  sign 
the  contracts  agent  became  very  insult¬ 
ing  and  proved  himself  no  gentleman.  Has 
he  a  right  to  force  himself  in  a  school  and 
take  up  our  time?  M.  A. 

N.  Y. 

The  above  is  quite  the  characteristic 
method  of  correspondence  course  agents 
to  secure  signature  to  the  enrollment  con¬ 
tract.  Young  woman  teachers  or  those 
trained  foi  __.e  profession  seem  to  be  the 
particular  field  in  which  the  Ft.  Wayne 
institutions  operate.  These  agents  have 
no  right  in  the  schools  and  the  authori¬ 
ties  should  not  permit  them  to  enter 
the  schoolrooms.  At  our  valuation  of 
correspondence  course,  $200  is  several 
times  what  the  course  is  worth  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  course  was  intended 
to  sell  at  a  higher  price.  Such  claims  are 
a  ruse  to  lead  the  prospect  to  believe 
that  a  w’onderful  opportunity  to  get  a 
bargain  is  being  offered.  We  are  glad 
this  young  woman  refused  to  become  a 
victim. 

An  agent  from  Hope  Oil  Co.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Ill.,  is  leasing  1,000  or  more  acres 
in  this  locality,  and  wants  me  to  sign  a 
document  of  which  I  inclose  you  a  copy. 
Neighbors  on  all  sides  of  us  have  signed 
but  your  Publisher’s  Desk  has  been  slowly 
but  surely  educating  us  along  the  line  of 
schemes,  so  we  solicit  your  advice  in  this 
matter.  Would  such  a  lease  interfere 
with  the  sale  of  such  property?  The 
agent  didn’t  entirely  fill  out  blanks,  but 
left  it  for  our  investigation.  A.  A.  P. 

Michigan. 

The  enclosed  is  an  “oil  and  gas  lease” 
on  farms  providing  that  the  owner  of  the 
farm  shall  receive  one-eighth  of  all  the 
oil  produced  from  the  farm.  The  purpose 
of  such  -lease  is  not  clear.  Such  leases 
are  solicited  and  secured  on  property  far 
removed  from  regions  where  oil  has  been 
found,  and  no  prospect  of  locating  oil. 
Perhaps  such  leases  are  valuable  in  the 
promotion  of  oil  royalties.  The  objection 
to  farmers  signing  such  leases  is  that  the 
owner  ties  up  the  right  for  drilling  for 
oil  on  his  property  with  no  adequate 
compensation.  In  this  case  as  with  most 
leases  .that  have  come  -under  our  observa¬ 
tion,  the  other  party  to  the  lease  has  no 
established  financial  responsibility.  The 
farm  owner  is  responsible  for  his  part  of 
the  contract,  but  he  has  no  assurance 
that  the  oil  company  can  be  forced  to 
live  up  to  its  part  of  the  agreement  if  it 
should  be  to  the  company’s  advantage  to 
repudiate  it.  Therefore  the  farmer  has 
nothing  to  gain  and  all  to  lose  in  signing 
this  x*eadymade  lease  which  has  not  been 
prepared  with  view  to  protecting  his  in¬ 
terests.  If  the  Hope  Oil  Co.  can  estab¬ 
lish  its  financial  responsibility  then  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  consider  such  a 
lease.  We  commend  the  subscriber’s  pru¬ 
dence  in  refusing  to  follow  the  lead  like 
the  proverbial  flock  of  sheep. 


Is  the  Capon  Raisers’  Association,  422 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  a 
real  honest  firm  to  deal  with?  I  received 
•a  letter  from  them  stating  that  it  costs 
$10  to  join,  and  that  they  guarantee  to 
sell  every  capon  I  raise.  I  have  10  days 
to  make  my  reply,  receiving  the  $5  as¬ 
sociation  caponizing  outfit  free.  G.  M. 

Connecticut. 

All  our  investigations  revealed  of  this 
association  was  a  single  individual  occu¬ 
pying  a  desk  at  the  given  address,  while 
an  advertising  man  is  alleged  to  be  also 
interested  in  the  project.  The  associa¬ 
tion  advertises  “Earn  $100  a  week  raising 
capons  in  your  back  yard.”  This  is  with¬ 
in  the  range  of  possibility  if  your  back¬ 
yard  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  a 
large  enough  flock.  The  “enormous 
profits”  and  “experience  unnecessary”  are 
likely  to  be  questioned  by  any  practical 
poultryman.  The  caponizing  outfit  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  a  cheap  outfit.  The  “guar¬ 
antee”  to  sell  all  you  raise,  only  means 
that  the  association  will  direct  or  turn 
over  the  shipments  of  capons  to  some 
commission  house  in  Chicago  and  the 
shipper  will  have  to  be  content  with 
whatever  returns  are  sent  him.  There 
is  no  question  that  there  is  more  easy 
money  in  the  promotion  of  this  member¬ 
ship  scheme  than  there  will  prove  to  be 
for  the  members  in  growing  capons. 

.  E.  T.  Morton,  publisher  of  the  Finan- 
cialistic  Debater  and  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
sistent  the.  Dollarettes  The  Financial 
World  exposed,  continues  to  bombard  his 
readers  with  long  winded  telegrams  and 
expensive  long  distance  telephone  calls 
urging  the  purchase  of  his  Victory  Gold, 
Butte  Copper  and  Ardsley  Butte  and  he 
hopes  to  lure  some  of  them  in  his  net  with 
intangible  promises  of  profits  running  in¬ 
to  as  high  as  400  per  cent  within  the  next 
few  months.  The  present  speculative 
fever  must  be  helping  his  game. 

The  above  item  from  The  Financial 
World  cannot  be  too  much  emphasized. 
Many  inexperienced  investors  are  in¬ 
duced  to  send  a  dollar  for  subscription  to 
this  class  of  “tipster”  sheets.  Then  it 
is  only  another  step  to  the  bombardment 
with  telegrams  and  long  distance  calls. 
Only  those  who  are  wise  to  the  methods 
of  the  Boston  Curb  can  resist  the  induce¬ 
ments. 

Would  you  hunt  up  for  me  the  New 
Era  Portrait  Co.,  716  W.  Maidson  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Dept  146.  They  advertised 
in  True  Story  Magazine,  April,  1928.  I 
sent  a  dear  picture  of  my  daughter,  who 
had  just  died,  and  50  cents,  in  stamps, 
one  month  ago,  and  have  written  and 
cannot  hear  a  word  from  them. 

New  York.  mbs.  r.  e.  s. 

We  are  unable  to  get  response  to  our 
letters  from  New  Era  Portrait  Co.  either. 
The  class  of  papers  which  these  por¬ 
trait  concerns  advertise  assume  no  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  character  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  published.  Perhaps  the  order  and  in¬ 
structions  will  be  carried  out  some  time 
in  the  future ;  but  concerns  refusing  to 
answer  letters  are  very  unsatisfactory  to 
have  dealings  with.  We  are  unable  to 
secure  the  return  of  the  photograph  for 
this  mother. 

I  will  appreciate  information  as  to  the 
standing  of  the  Imperial  Royalties  Com¬ 
pany,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Tulsa,  Okla. 
They  have  agents  selling  stock  for  them. 

Delaware.  L.  F.  H. 

A  royalty  in  the  oil  industry  is  the 
amount  of  oil  the  owner  or  lessee  of  the 
land  receives  for  the  use  of  the  land  for 
drilling  the  wells.  It  is  usually  one-eighth 
of  the  oil  produced.  The  owner  or  lease¬ 
holder  frequently  disposes  of  his  rights  or 
holdings  to  organizations  or  royalty  com¬ 
panies.  Some  of  these  royalty  companies 
are  conducted  profitably  and  others  are 
not.  As  production  progresses  on  any 
property  the  oil  supply  diminishes.  It  is 
difficult  to  secure  any  accurate  appraisal 
of  the  values  behind  royalty  investment 
proposition.  They  are  a  speculation  at 
best,  and  we  should  avoid  investments  re¬ 
garding  which  there  is  not  full  informa¬ 
tion  available. 

I  received  a  check  from  the  Long 
Island  R.  R.  for  the  claim.  I  thank  you 
for  your  efforts  in  my  behalf.  As  an 
individual,  the  railroad  had  denied  me 
justice  on  this  claim.  When  you  spoke, 
backed  by  your  250,000  subscribers,  they 
thought  it  was  time  to  give  justice. 

H.  R.  T. 

This  claim  was  for  overcharge  on  a 
car  of  potatoes.  We  put  it  up  to  the 
railroad  and  they  promptly  made  adjust¬ 
ment,  though  it  had  been  refused  the 
claimant.  There  seemed  no  room  for  dis¬ 
pute,  and  we  can  only  assume  the  claim 
had  not  reached  the  proper  party. 


The  Boston  Terminal 
Market 

[Boston’s  new  wholesale  produce  mar¬ 
ket  was  opened  about  a  year  ago.  The 
following  statement  by  the  market  au¬ 
thorities  wall  be/ -of  interest  to  readers:] 

The  Boston  Terminal  Market  is  a 
wholesale  fruit  and  produce  market,  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Fargo  Street  yards  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad — just  off  Summer  Street,  be¬ 
tween  Boston  proper  and  South  Boston. 
It  opened  April  4,  1927. 

This  market  is  operated  by  the  Boston 
Market  Terminal  Company,  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  fruit  and  produce  dealers,  who 
lease  the  building  from  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany.  The  market  has  been  housed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  in  two  brick  buildings, 
each  660  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  wide,  each 
having  a  capacity  of  about  80  carloads. 
The  success  of  this  venture  has  now  made 
it  necessary  to  have  additional  accommo¬ 
dations  in  the  form  of  a  third  house,  soon 
to  be  put  into  operation,  having  a  capaci¬ 
ty  of  over  50  carloads.  This  new  house 
will  also  provide  office  space  for  some  of 
the  dealers.  Connected  with  the  Termi¬ 
nal,  there  is  also  a  bulk  yard  for  car-door 
delivery,  having  a  capacity  of  close  to  200 
cars. 

During  its  first  year  of  operation  over 
18,000  cars  were  handled  at  the  Terminal, 
nearly  16,000  of  which  have  been  un¬ 
loaded  into  the  houses  and  the  remainder 
sold  on  track.  Probably  2,000  cars  have 
also  passed  through  to  wharves,  storages, 
etc. 

Distribution,  at  the  Terminal  is  strict¬ 
ly  on  a  wholesale  basis.  Its  business  is 
the  selling  of  carlots  or  less  than  carlots 
down  to  certain  specified  minimums,  such 
as  25  boxes  of  apples,  10  crates  of  lettuce, 
etc.  This  market  is  for  produce  coming 
in  by  rail  only.  No  trucked-in  goods  are 
handled.  Business  now  opens  at  6  A.  M. 
During  the  Summer  it  will  j/robably  open 
earlier.  In  Winter  it  opens  at  7  A.  M. 

Dealers  do  not  have  permanent  loca¬ 
tions.  Produce  is  unloaded  at  the  place 
most  convenient  to  the  spot  where  the 
cars  are  set  in  the  yard.  For  instance, 
Dealer  A  may  have  the  first  space  in  one 
house  'this  morning  and  the  last  space  in 
the  other  house  tomorrow.  All  he  is  sure 
of  is  that  his  carloads  will  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  some  designated  location.  This 
location  is  designated  on  a  blackboard 
at  the  main  entrance  so  that  buyers  may 
readily  locate  their  favorite  dealers.  A 
blackboard  also  tells  the  number  of  cars 
of  each  commodity  offered.  Selling  is 
most  active  during  the  first  hour  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Sales  close  at  11  A.  M.  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  10  A.  M.  in  Summer.  Buyers 
are  given  until  4 :30  P.  M.  to  remove 
each  day’s  purchases. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Terminal  was  the  re¬ 
lief  of  congestion  in  the  old  market  dis¬ 
trict.  In  this  it  has  been  notably  success¬ 
ful,  having  eliminated  much  of  the  haul¬ 
ing  of  wagonloads  from  railroad  yards 
to  dealers’  stores. 

Produce  offered  but  not  sold  ^  at  the 
Terminal  may  be  hauled  to  dealers’  stores, 
but  the  regulations  state  that,  except  for 
berries,  it  must  first  be  unloaded  onto 
dealer’s  sidewalk  or  other  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  before  being  offered  for  sale.  The 
object  of /this  regulation  is,  to  lessen  con¬ 
gestion  caused  by  wagonloads  backed  up 
to  sidewalks  waiting  for  the  load  to  be 
disposed  of.  The  terminal  has  also-  ad¬ 
vanced  the  hours  of  trading  so  that  buy¬ 
ers  can  now  inspect  and  buy  their  stuff 
earlier  than  under  the  former  system 
when  it  had  to  be  hauled  to  the  market 
first. 

Most  of  the  carlot  early  apples  from 
South  Atlantic  States  this  past  season 
were  handled  at  the  Terminal.  This  has 
also  been  the  case  with  most  recent  scat¬ 
tering  receipts  of  carlot  apples  with  the 
exception  of  northwestern  boxes,  most  of 
which  go  to  the  Charlestown  auction. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  com¬ 
paratively  few  shipped  in  apples  come  di- 
rect  to  the  old  market  district.  Of  course 
supplies  that  are  bought  by  jobbers  from 
wholesalers  at  the  Terminal  come  into 
the  market  district  to  be  sold  in  smaller 
lots,  but  the  out-of-town  purchases  go  di¬ 
rect  from  the  Terminal  to  their  destina¬ 
tion  without  passing  through  any  of  the 
Faneuil  Hall  or  other  downtown  market 
sections. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  existence  of 
the  Terminal  during  the  past  season  has 
had  any  noticeable  effect  on  the  market¬ 
ing  of  trucked-in  apples  in  the  old  mar¬ 
ket  district.  Its  possible  effect  in  the 
future  is  also  mostly  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture.  In  years  of  keen  competition  be¬ 
tween  sliipped-in  and  home-grown  stock 
the  fact  that  the  job  of  buying  is  some¬ 
what  split  up  may  react  to  tlie  advan¬ 
tage  of  one  or  other  of  those  two  classes 
of  apples.  WALTER  E.  PIPER. 


Contracts  for  Oil  Boring* 

What  is  the  usual  pi’ocedure  in  drilling 
for  oil  or  gas?  I  have  reference  to  the 
steps  taken  by  the  property  owner  who 
has  reason  to  believe  x>il  or  gas  may  be 
present.  What  is  the  best  method  to  pur- 
sue  and  what  points  of  importance  in 
contracts  and  agreements  must  one  ob¬ 
serve?  State  also  the  usual  expenses  con¬ 
nected  therewith.  H.  M.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — Will  some  reader  who  knows 
from  experience  or  observation  tell  about 
this? 


There’s  nothing  against  the  inferiority 
complex,  except  that  it  doesn’t  affect  the 
right  people. — Publishers  Syndicate. 


twice 
a  day 

for 

12345^67 

months 


You  climb  up  your  6iIo 
and  fork  out  silage.  Do 
this  in  the  safest,  easiest 
way — the  Unadilla  way! 

The  Unadilla  has  air¬ 
tight,  water-tight  doors 
that  just  can’t  stick  or 
freeze.  These  doors  pro¬ 
vide  a  continuous  open¬ 
ing  at  the  level  of  the 
silage.  No  more  hand 
over  head/ntchingof  tons 
of  silage — all  you  do  is 
push  out  the  silage  as 
you’d  push  a  milk  stool 
out  of  your  way. 

The  door  fasteners  form 
a  permanent,  steady  lad¬ 
der,  convenient,  safe. 

Real  Discounts  for  Cash 
T ime  Payments  if  Wanted 

Don’t  wait!  Write  at 
once  for  big  illustrated 
catalog. 

Also  tubs,  tanks  andZvats 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BoxC  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


BroHe  all  Power 
Records  at 
University  Tests 


In  a  University  test  a  Gehl  cut  19.26  tons  per 
hour  with  only  13.26  horse  power  or  .688  K  P. 
per  ton  cut — elevating  35  feet  and  running 
only  465  R.  P.  M.  —  the  lowest  power  of 
any  cutter  in  the  test.  It  will  do  as  well 
on  your  own  farm. 

An  all-steel  machine,  unbreakable  steel  fly 

wheel,  built  for  years  of  hard  service.  Requires  mo  man 
at  feed  table.  Faster  work  at  less  cost.  All  sizes,  fly¬ 
wheel  and  cylinder  types.  Dealer,  everywhere— 

Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFC.  CO. 

430  S.Water  St., West  Bend, 


Saoet 

One 

Man's 

Time 
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BIGGEST  VALUE* LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  tho  world’s  largost 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
eumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  tho 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  tho 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  appliod. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
VTR  IT  VS*  mm  and  Material  Book  No. 
K  173  and  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  EDWARDS  MFO.  CO. 

BOOKS  623-673  Butler  St., 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing:  LIFE  INSURANCE  .of 
tlie  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers, 

DON’T  BE  ATOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Cornell  Poultry  Show 

The  college  of  agriculture  at  Cornell 
University  announces  its  eleventh  annual 
poultry  judging  and  bm;ding  school _ior 
Tune  2o  to  30  at  Ithaca,  N.  x.  xhis 
school  is  for  the  purpose  ot  studying  and 
identifying  the  characters  which  indicate 
'<,«•  and  meat  production  in  farm  flocks. 
Those  who  attend  will  hear  lectures  and 
will  do  a  lot  of  the  actual  work  of  han¬ 
dling  fowls,  since  the  gathering  is  strictly 
a  school  and  not  a  conference.  . 

The  buildings,  staff  and  equipment  of 
the  poultry  department  of  the  college  will 
be  used,  and  the  breeds  studied  are  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wyandottes  and 
single  comb  white  Leghorns.  Admission 
is  limited  to  persons  professionally  en- 
o-oged  in  teaching,  research,  judging,  poul¬ 
try  journalism,  college  students  specializ¬ 
ing  in  poultry  husbandry,  and  persons 
who  are  engaged,  in  poultry  raising.  Hie 
lower  age  limit  is  18  years.  . 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $5  is  charged. 
Other  expenses,  except  ^  transpoida- 
t ion  may  range  from  $2.25  to  $3  a  day 
for  board  and  room.  Those  who  expect  to 
attend  should  write  for  a  descriptive 
circular  and  application  blank,  addressing 
the  Poultry  Department,  College  of  Agn- 


Department  of  Agriculture 
Yearbook 

The  1927  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  con¬ 
tains  320  articles,  varying  in  length  from 
250  to  1,500  words,  in  which  new  scien¬ 
tific  discoveries  and  progress  in  farm  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  are  dealt  with  by 
department  specialists.  . 

In  the  statistical  section  the  most  im¬ 
portant  agricultural  statistics  for  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  world  as  far 
as  the  agriculture  of  this  country  is  con¬ 
cerned,  are  brought  together  for  a  series 
of  years  ending  with  the  crop  year  192b- 
27  For  major  crops,  historical  series  go¬ 
ing  back  to  1807  are  given.  Information 
is  also  furnished  on  returns  from  farming, 
costs  of  farm  production,  farm  living 
standards,  wages,  labor,  population, 
freight  rates,  temperature  and  rainfall, 
and  many  other  subjects  knowledge  of 
which  is  helpful  to  the  producer  in  solv¬ 
ing  his  problems  of  production  and  mar¬ 
keting.  It  contains  1,234  pages,  is  well 
illustrated  and  indexed,  and  its  articles 
are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  Yearbook  is  published  under  a 
special  congressional  appropriation.  Four 
hundred  thousand  copies  are  published 
and  these  will  be  distributed  largely  by 
Congressmen  and  Senators,  to  each  ot 
whom  is  allotted  about  400  copies.  Twen¬ 
ty  thousand  copies  are  purchased  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  allotment  to  its  various  bureaus.  Per¬ 
sons  who  cannot  obtain  a  copy  ot  the 
book  from  Congressmen  or  Senators,  or 
who  are  not  on  the  list  to  receive  one 
from  some  bureau  of  the  department,  may 
obtain  a  copy  for  $1.50  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Good  Whitewash 

I  would  like  to  know  wdiat  is  the  best 
thing  to  put  in  lime  whitewash  to  make  it 
stick  and  keep  white  in  damp  cow  barn? 

M.  M. 

Some  people  add  salt  to  whitewash 
with  the  idea  that  it  will  stick  bettei’,  but 
we  do  not  recommend  that  for  stable  use, 
as  the  cows  will  lick  it  off.  We  are  not 
at  all  certain  that  it  is  of  any  value. 
Whitewash  made  from  lump  lime  properly 
slaked  has  excellent  sticking  qualities. 
The  difficulty  usually  is  that  it  is  drowned 
or  burned  in  slaking  or  made  from  pow¬ 
dered  lime.  Such  wash  has  no  permanent 
body. 


Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander,  well-known  to  our 
readers  as  an  eminent  veterinary  authori¬ 
ty,  has  written  a  book  .  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject.  Some  of  the  chapter 
headings  giving  an  idea  of  its  scope  are  : 
Structure  of  the  Udder;  Diseases  of  the 
Udder  ;  Teat  Sores  and  Injuries  ;  Surgery 
of  Teats  and  Udder;  Systemic  Diseases 
Affecting  the  Udder  ;  Conditions  Affecting 
Milk  Yield;  Vices;  Abnormalities  of 
Milk;  Milk  Hygiene;  Disinfection. 

The  book  contains  213  pages  and  29 
illustrations.  Fox-  sale  by  The  Rural 
Yew-Yorkeu;  price  $2.25. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  HELP  estates  and  ’  farms. 

Married  and  single.  Written  references  required.  Cull  if 

possible.  THE  FARMERS'  BUREAU  (AGENCY)  71  Wot  45th  SI..N.Y.C. 


HELP  FURNISHED  FREE  TO  EMPLOYERS— Herdsmen.  Poiiltrymen,  Milk¬ 
ers,  Teamsters.  Gardners, Cheulleurs,  Couples,  Private.  Commercial 
Estates,  Etc.  LANCER'S  (Ajencj)  471  Bth  Avenue.  Hew  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

I?ate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bnt  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — a  Competent  settled  woman  as  gen¬ 
eral  bouseworker  and  plain  cook.  H.  BlSS- 
ING,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


WANTED— Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feebleminded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  care  for  poultry  and 
do  light  work  on  large  farm;  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  business;  $40  per  month  with 
board  and  room;  chance  for  advancement.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4178,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  on  300-acre  farm  in  Central  New 
York;  good  living  conditions,  good  equipment; 
registered  cattle;  position  open  coming  Fall  or 
Winter.  ADVERTISER  4185,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


STRONG,  capable  woman;  housework,  waiting 
on  table,  private  family;  all-year  position; 
state  salary  expected,  all  other  particulars  in 
first  letter.  Answer  BOX  217,  Smithtown 
Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  first-class  farm  teamsters  and 
two  A  No.  1  dry-hand  milkers.  Apply  EM- 
MADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y. 


W ANTED— For  July  and  August,  refined  white 
woman  to  cook  in  girls’  school  in  country. 
Apply  MATRON,  Box  222,  Ambler,  Penna. 


MAN  and  wife  or  two  women  to  run  10-room 
house  for  owner  and  family  of  Hasten  Lake 
Co.,  Wurtsboro,  N.  Y.,  Catskill  Mountains. 
Plain  cooking;  extra  help  when  needed.  Care¬ 
taker  on  grounds  all  time;  $100  per  month. 
HASTEN  LAKE  CO.,  12  Depot  Square,  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  single  poultryman,  wages  $65 
and  board.  Full  particulars  must  accompany 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4198,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  men,  18  to  20  years;  one 
dry  hand  milker  for  15  cows;  one  to  help  on 
retail  milk  route,  night  delivery.  Good  home 
and  board  and  fellow  workers.  State  wages 
wanted  in  first  letter.  ORADELL  FARMS, 
Oradell,  N.  J. 


WANTED,  couple — Man  to  attend  garden,  drive 
car,  etc.,  and  woman  for  general  housework. 
Good  positions  for  right  people;  wages  $125  per 
month.  Write  giving  age,  experience  and  full 
particulars  as  to  previous  employment.  Address 
GEORGE  E.  QUIGLEY,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single,  experienced  man  for  general 
farm;  $40  month,  board,  room.  GEORGE 
SEESTADT,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Energetic  single  man  of  good  habits, 
to  do  general  work  on  poultry  farm,  handy 
with  tools.  State  wages  and  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  hand,  experienced  poultry, 
hogs;  industrious  and  sober;  must  be  strong. 
Small  place,  5  acres.  HAROLD  SXNDBAUGH, 
R.  D.  No.  5,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  to  work  on  fruit  farm.  S.  A. 
BROWN,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  general  farm 
work;  single,  and  good  milker;  wages  $65  per 
month  and  board.  D.  B.  DAWSON,  Boonton, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man,  hustler,  on 
commercial  truck  farm;  $55  per  month  and 
board.  Cigarette  smoker  need  not  apply.  BOX 
6,  Shelter  Island,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  general  bouseworker,  good  plain  cook, 
sensible  with  children;  2  adults,  4  children 
in  family;  $75  per  month.  MRS.  R.  C.  NOR¬ 
TON,  133  Fulton  St.,  Lawrence,  L.  I. 


RELIABLE  single  men  wanted  at  once,  one  in 
small  pasteurizing  plant  and  one  on  farm. 
Good  home  and  board.  State  age,  experience 
and  wage.  Address  BOX  115,  Washington,  Conn. 


GIRLS  or  women  for  trap-nest  work  on  large 
poultry  plant.  State  age,  experience  and 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4221,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Cook,  woman  preferably  without 
child,  for  three  adults  on  farm,  Orange  Co. ; 
all  conveniences.  State  wages,  experience,  age 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  4222,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


GARDENER-CHAUFFEUR,  experienced;  Finnish, 
age  33,  married,  one  child;  able  to  do  painting 
and  carpentry;  for  interview  write  H.  SEEK, 
145  Central  Ave.,  Baldwin,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man,  refined,  wishes  position  to  man¬ 
age  country  estate.  Experienced  poultry  and 
all  branches  farming.  ADVERTISER  4189,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  want  position  (58)  at  gentleman’s 
country  home;  man  gardener,  lawns,  poultry; 
wife  will  assist  in  house;  at  present  employed. 
Permanent  only;  references.  ADVERTISER 
4190,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH-CLASS  herdsman  and  manager  will  con¬ 
sider  connection  with  some  large  dairy  farm. 
ADVERTISER  4193,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  educated  man,  43,  wants  to  go  on 
commercial  fruit  farm;  will  pay  for  board  and 
be  generally  useful.  ADVERTISER  4194,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  wishes  position;  experienced  in 
exhibition  work,  also  It.  O.  P.  work;  single, 
24;  A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  4195,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  wishes  position  on  estate;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  greenhouse,  sash  and  outdoor  gar¬ 
dening,  also  acquainted  with  poultry  and  cows; 
age  31,  married,  Danish;  available  now;  good 
reference.  ADVERTISER  4196,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  man  wishes  work  in  milk 
house  or  on  route  only.  ADVERTISER  4197, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  college  graduate,  experienced 
in  all  branches,  desires  position  as  manager 
of  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  4199,  care 
itural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH-CLASS  poultryman,  married,  no  children, 
over  20  years’  experience,  winner  of  first  prizes 
at  egg-laying  contests  and  leading  shows,  wants 
to  take  full  charge  of  poultry  farm  on  profit- 
sharing  basis  or  build  new  plant.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4200,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  industrious,  conscien¬ 
tious  worker,  with  many  years’  experience, 
desires  position.  ADVERTISER  4210,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultry  mauager  open  for  posi¬ 
tion;  college  and  working  experience;  has  capi¬ 
tal  and  retail  connections  in  N.  City.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4207,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  open  for  position;  experienced; 

an  all-year  man.  ADVERTISER  4208,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  competent,  wants  position  on 
estate;  can  do  all  repairs  on  buildings,  new 
work,  concrete,  painting  and  glazing.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4206,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  30,  with  wide  experience  and 
training  (Cornell)  in  all  branches  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  especially  poultry  and  orchards,  would 
develop  or  manage  estate  or  commercial  enter¬ 
prise.  Addresss  OTTO  GUTH,  Schwenksville, 
I’a.,  R.  F.  D.  2. 

ELDERLY  man,  good  plain  cook,  wishes  position 
as  housekeeper  for  bachelor;  reference  ex¬ 
changed.  State  wages  and  particular^  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  4203,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — Practical,  experienced  man 

wants  position  where  results  count.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4201,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOY,  14  years,  vigorous  and  willing,  desires 
work  on  farm  during  July  and  August  where 
he  will  have  good  home;  any  reasonable  wages. 
ADVERTISER  4202,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HAVE  you  a  farm  within  50  miles  of  N.  Y. 

City  where  you  can  give  good  nourishment 
and  take  good  care  of  a  young  man  who  has  had  a 
mental  illness  and  needs  to  be  kept  occupied? 
State  details  and  charges.  ADVERTISER  4211, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  24,  desires  position  on  poultry 
farm;  Protestant,  American;  good  worker,  no 
bad  habits.  ADVERTISER  4212,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  dairy  farm  manager  open  for  a 
position;  life  experience  and  training;  mar¬ 
ried,  small  family;  experienced  in  all  branches 
of  farming,  milk  production,  rotation  of  crops, 
handling  help,  etc. ;  best  references  from  former 
employers.  ADVERTISER  4214,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WORKING  foreman,  married,  understands  all 
branches,  capable  handling  men,  tractor,  truck 
repairing,  for  modern  farm  or  estate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  55,  American,  single,  clean,  honest,  de¬ 
pendable,  handy  with  tools  in  repairs  to  build¬ 
ing  and  farm  machinery;  chauffeur’s  license, 
run  tractor,  all  farm  or  estate  work  except 
milking,  wants  position,  giving  good  house  with 
congenial  people;  salary  according  to  work  done. 
ADVERTISER  4217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  and  farm  manager  seeks  position;  Eng¬ 
lish,  aged  40,  single;  wholesale  and  retaiL 
Grade  A;  balance  feeding,  breeding,  farming 
operations;  good  references.  E.  MISSING,  465 
Astoria  Ave.,  Astoria,  L.  I. 

ONE  or  two  young  men,  23-25,  Christian,  Amer¬ 
ican,  desire  work  on  farm;  one  prefers  poul¬ 
try;  inexperienced  but  honest,  willing  workers. 
PALMER,  231  Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MANAGER  dairy  farm  or  estate  open  for  posi¬ 
tion;  life  experience  and  training;  15  years 
with  purebred  cattle;  production  of  high-grade 
milk,  rotation  of  crops,  handling  help,  etc. 
Would  consider  salary  and  share  proposition  on 
up-to-date  place;  N.  J.  or  Conn,  preferred. 
American,  married,  no  booze  or  tobacco;  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  4219,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

TWO  BOYS,  16  and  17,  wish  job  on  farm  for 
Summer;  some  experience.  FENNO,  105 

Dahlgren  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

TRAINED  NURSE  wishes  to  board  and  care 
for  convalescent  children  or  maternity  cases; 
Adirondack  country  home,  healthy  location. 
ADVERTISER  4220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  young  man  drive  cars,  repairs,  care 
of  private  estate;  experienced.  ADVERTISER 
4218,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — 30-acre  development  lot;  electricity, 
telephone,  main  highway,  Erie  Railroad,  large 
lake  available;  50  miles  from  New  York;  price 
reasonable  to  quick  buyer.  BOX  46,  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  money-making  100-acre  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  poultry  farm;  1,800  Leg¬ 
horn  breeders;  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  4136, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Sickness  compels  me  to  sell  140- 
acre  farm  and  tea  room,  doing  profiitable  busi¬ 
ness;  beautiful  southern  colonial  house,  16 
rooms;  small  amount  of  cash  will  hold  it.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 100  acres,  1 %  miles  from  State 
road,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. ;  well  watered,  produc¬ 
tive;  contains  100,000  feet  of  timber;  $1,500 
cash.  P.  CROSBY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 

TEA  ROOM,  fully  equipped,  $600  for  season. 

BENNETT  DE  BE1XEDON,  Southold,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

FLORIST  —  Wonderful  opportunity  for  green¬ 
house,  nursery,  etc.,  especially  carnation  and 
rose  raising;  14  acres  fine  level  soil;  house,  barn, 
large  fruit  trees;  price  reasonable;  immediate 
possession.  WILLIAM  FOTH,  Owner,  Sayville, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

STORE,  modern,  with  apartments  above;  large 
basement,  large  yard,  centrally  located  on  a 
main  street  opposite  a  theater;  good  location  for 
any  business;  for  sale  or  lease  at  a  bargain; 
reasonable  terms;  immediate  possession;  see 
owner.  WILLIAM  FOTH,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  by  owner,  ideal  location  for  store, 
filling  station  and  poultry  farm,  in  South;  Ala¬ 
bama.  W.  I.  EDWARDS,  Marion  Junction,  Ala. 

WANTED  to  rent,  purchase  option,  house,  six 
rooms,  improvements,  with  some  land,  in  Jer¬ 
sey,  commuting  distance  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4179,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Country  place  suitable  for  poultry 
or  florist  business  or  boarding-house;  large  13- 
room  house,  poultry  houses  and  other  buildings; 
30  miles  to  New  York;  5  minutes’  ride  to  New¬ 
burgh;  near  State  road;  4%  acres  land. 
ADVERTISER  4176,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  by  owner,  two  50-acre  farms;  build¬ 
ings,  stream,  macadam  road;  cheap.  B.  O. 
HANNAHS,  Addison,  N.  Y. 

DEATH  compels  sacrifice  fully  equipped,  if  de¬ 
sired,  200-aere  Hudson  River  fruit  and  dairy 
farm;  one  and  one-half  miles  to  village  of  Cats¬ 
kill;  400  apple  and  pear  trees,  mostly  Baldwin, 
Greening  and  Clapps.  ADVERTISER  4188,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  farm,  135  acres,  barn  for  25  cows,  6- 
room  house,  all  crops;  2  miles  from  Borden’s 
Grade  A  plant;  12  tested  cows,  3  true  breds. 
GEORGE  WAGNER,  Box  106,  Washingtonville, 
N.  Y. 

EASTERN  Shore  of  Virginia  farm,  40  acres  at 
New  Church  Station,  lying  between  concrete 
road  and  railroad;  seven-room  dwelling  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition  and  in  sight  of  school  and 
churches.  MRS.  ELLEN  J.  NOCK,  Accomae,  Va. 


WANTED— Small  country  or  village  home  in 
good  repair,  with  few  acres.  State  price. 
ADVERTISER  4191,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm  to 
rent  on  cash  basis.  References  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  4192,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$25,000,  ONLY  $3,000  cash,  buys  fine  country 
estate,  appraised  at  $50,000;  superb  location, 
money  maker.  Owner  75,  no  family,  hence  sac¬ 
rifice.  BOX  41,  Highview,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Eighty-acre  farm,  well  located  and 
improved;  $4,000,  half  cash.  GEO.  HOPPES, 
Salisbury,  Md.,  R.  2. 


FOR  SALE — Successful  leghorn  plant  and  hatch¬ 
ery,  capacity  3,000  layers;  fine  chance  for 
hustler.  Trial  on  wages  to  prospective  buyer. 
P.  O.  BOX  292,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large,  well-built  home  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  historic  village  of  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Will  be  sold  by  the  owner  at  a  bargain  if  taken 
at  once;  large  garden  with  fruits,  shade,  good 
garage  and  chicken  house;  $3,000  required,  bal¬ 
ance  on  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  4209,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Three-acre  farm,  new  7-room 
house,  State  road,  mile  from  Warwick,  N.  Y. ; 
$5,000,  one-half  cash.  W.  E.  VAN  DIEN, 
Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  $600,  or  the  farm  with  one  horse, 
25  hens,  farming  tools  and  crops,  if  sold 
before  Fall,  for  $800;  easy  terms.  MARVIN 
STRINGER,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  3. 


SEVEN-ROOM  old  homestead,  perfect  condition; 

fireplace,  bath,  shower;  23  acres,  Duchess 
County,  near  Poughkeepsie;  sacrifice.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4204,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Tenant  put  10  to  20  cows  on  village 
estate;  low  rent.  We  have  machinery,  im¬ 
plements.  BOX  41,  Highview,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Waterfront  farm,  15  to  25  acres, 
2  or  3  acres  clear,  some  woodland,  on  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  from  Cambridge  to  Rock  Hall,  with 
small  house  or  bungalow  with  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  HENRY  COOK,  Woodbury,  L.  I. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  at  half  cost  of  buildings, 
a  acres  cleared,  in  heart  of  best  fishing-hunting 
in  Adirondacks;  small  poultry,  fruit  place  in 
Mass.,  Conn.,  N.  J.  or  Pa.  considered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4213,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Twelve-acre  farm,  barn,  outbuild¬ 
ings,  8-room  house,  in  good  condition;  furni¬ 
ture,  farming  tools;  price  $1,100;  terms.  Loca¬ 
tion,  Otsego  Co.  For  particulars  L.  M.  CAR¬ 
TER,  425  Grand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ORANGE  GROVES,  also  farm;  wonderful  buy. 
Owner  CROWE,  Davenport,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  new  laying  house 
2,000  hens;  brooding  capacity  5,000  chicks; 
1%  miles  from  town,  y2  mile  from  State  road; 
500  hens,  5  cows;  $6,000,  half  cash,  or  will  sell 
without  stock  and  equipment.  Also  several 
Jamesway  calf  pens.  LESLIE  DAY,  New  Ber¬ 
lin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  fine  50-aere  poultry  farm;  price 
$4,000.  ADVERTISER  4216,  ea,  Vural  New- 
Yorker. 


BARGAIN— 27-acre  farm,  8-room  boarding  house, 
furnished;  gas,  bath,  telephone,  running  water, 
6  outbuildings.  Summer  kitchen,  dining  porch, 
all  first-class  condition;  2  cows,  1  horse,  chickens, 
2  streams,  all  small  farm  tools,  fruit  trees;  3 >4 
miles  from  Kingston;  must  see  to  appreciate.  M. 
SCHULTZE,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  3,  Box  93. 


ADIRONDACKS — To  rent  for  Summer,  5-room 
cottage,  furnished;  spring  water,  garage,  fiue 
view.  Price  $150.  ALBERT  WINSLOW,  Stony 
Creek,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  place,  good  hunting  and  also 
can  have  fishing  pond;  5-room  house,  nice 
chicken  barn,  garage  and  barn  complete;  few 
chickens,  furniture.  Will  sell  furniture  with 
place;  nice  orchard;  price  reasonable.  Answer 
or  write  to  ERNEST  BERGER,  Rio,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
"WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 

N.  J. 


HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.;  buckwheat, 
$5.40,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  granulated, 
$2  postpaid;  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  honey,  light  blend,  granulated,  5 
lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  postpaid  to  third  zone. 
FRED  SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Elderly  people  to  board  on  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4173,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHEMICAL  analysis  —  Water,  dairy  products, 
minerals,  soil,  fertilizers,  etc.  C.  W.  WIN- 
CHELL,  40’  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  No.  8  Buckeye  cabinet  incubator. 
H.  BISSING,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  horse  hay  mower  in  good  or* 
der;  state  price.  J.  GRANT,  Darien,  Conn. 


WANTED  to  buy  greenhouses  to  dismantle,  also 
hotbed  sash,  pipes,  etc.  L.  SUESSERMAN,  104 
Ridgewood  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Summer  boarders  in  fine  country 
home  on  good  road  near  Washington  City; 
plain  but  best  home  fare;  very  moderate  rates. 
Write  MRS.  LENA  DODGE,  Manassas,  Va. 


PAY  a  little  more,  get  the  best.  A  5-pound 
pail  of  our  exquisite  clover  honey  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.25.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buck- 
land,  Mass. 


WANTED — Boarders;  good  water,  eggs  and 
milk,  near  a  pine  grove.  MRS.  N.  B. 
PEVEAR,  Seabrook,  N.  H. 


LADIES — Terms  reasonable  in  hair  work.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Ensilage  cutter  with  piping,  feed 
grinder;  state  name,  type  and  price.  NUT¬ 
WOOD  FARM,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


COME  TO  WAUKESHA  FARM  INN,  1  mile 
from  P.  O.,  4  miles  from  large  town;  ideal 
surroundings;  $18  per  week;  bath.  MRS.  J. 
W.  BARRETT,  Prop.,  Pepaeton,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT,  Genco,  32-volt, 
never  used;  new  cost  $295;  will  sacrifice  price 
for  quick  cash  sale.  Also  automatic  water 
system  and  power  stand.  Write  for  further 
particulars.  C.  B.  DIBBLE,  Sidney  Center,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  first  quality, 
$2.50  delivered  second  zone;  $2.75  third  zone. 
F.  W.  POWERS,  So.  Otselie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Gasoline  engine  pumping  outfit  for 
drive  well,  cream  separator,  hand  power  potato 
duster.  ADVERTISER  4224,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Proso,  a  Little-known  Crop 

I  would  like  to  know  if  “Proso”  will 
take  the  place  of  millet  on  the  farm. 

Chester,  V t.  w.  E.  G. 

Proso  is  millet,  a  form  mainly  valuable 
for  the  grain.  The  three  principal  groups 
of  millets  cultivated  in  the  United  States 
are  foxtail  millets,  barnyard  millets  and 
proso  millets.  Proso  is  a  crop  of  great 
importance  in  arid  sections  of  Asia,  as  it 
makes  a  crop  when  other  grains  fail.  It 
is  raised  extensively  in  Eastern  Russia, 
Tibet,  Turkestan,  Mongolia,  Manchuria 
and  Siberia.  It  is  cultivated  in  the 
Himalayas  up  to  an  elevation  of  11,000 
feet. 

Proso  forms  the  leading  cereal  food  of 
arid  Asia,  is  excellent  for  animals,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  poultry  grains.  Hulled 
proso  is  said  to  have  a  higher  nutritive 
value  than  wheat  flour.  The  South  Da¬ 
kota  Experiment  Station  issued  an  in¬ 
teresting  bulletin  on  proso  and  kaoliang 
(a  northern  variety  of  sorghum)  in  1915. 
Prof.  Hansen  was  specially  interested  in 
a  large-seeded  white  millet  grown  by  the 
Kirghiz  Tartars  of  the  Semipalatiusk 
region  of  Siberia.  This  was  introduced 
as  Hansen’s  White  Siberian  proso.  It  was 
Prof.  Hansen's  opinion  that  farmers  on 
the  driest  uplands  in  our  Western  States, 
from  Mexico  to  the  Canadian  border, 
ought  to  be  able  to  raise  this  grain  millet 
in  our  driest  years.  The  information  we 
have  concerning  proso  suggests  that  its 
value  is  for  grain  in  dry  sections,  where¬ 
as  the  other  millets  are  chiefly  grown  for 
forage. 


Comparison  of  Corn  and 
Buttermilk;  Beans 
for  Cows 

What  is  the  food  value  of  buttermilk 
at  two  cents  per  gallon,  and  corn  at  $2.30 
per  cwt.?  Which  would  be  the  cheaper  as 
feed  for  hogs;  also  which  is  the  better? 
Is  ground  bean  meal  of  any  value  for  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  what  proportion  should  be 
used?  Can  it  be  of  any  value  for  cow 
feed  and  what  proportion  should  be  used? 

Harrisonburg,  Ya.  L.  A.  B. 

Corn  and  buttermilk  can  hardly  be  com¬ 
pared  with  each  other  as  to  which  is  the 
best  food  for  pigs,  since  they  are  differ¬ 
ent  in  their  nature  and  both,  or  substi¬ 
tutes  for  both,  are  needed.  Corn  is  a 
carbohydrate,  buttermilk  or  skim-milk  a 
protei^  food.  A  combination  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  proteins  ,is  needed  in  any 
well  balanced  ration.  "However,  a  com¬ 
parison  of  values  between  corn  and  skim- 
milk  for  pig  feeding  is  given  in  “Feeds 
and  Feeding,”  by  Henry  and  Morrison. 
Skim-milk  and  buttermilk  are  of  prac¬ 
tically  equal  value  for  feeding  pigs. 
These  values  vary  with  the  ‘proportions 
of  corn  and  skim-milk  fed,  but  a  rule  by 
Hoard  for  finding  the  money  value  of 
skim-milk  when  fed  with  corn  to  fatten¬ 
ing  pigs  is  as  follows  :  To  find  the  value 
of  100  lbs.  of  skim-milk  when  fed  alone, 
multiply  the  market  price  of  live  hogs  in 
cents  per  pound  by  five.  If  fed  with 
corn  or  barley,  multiply  by  six.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this,  if  hogs  were  worth  five  cents 
per  pound  live  weight,  skim-milk  fed  alone 
would  be  worth  25  cents  per  100  lbs. ;  if 
fed  with  corn,  30  cents  per  100  lbs.  A 
more  simple  rule,  known  as  the  Gurler 
rule,  is  that  100  lbs.  of  skim-milk  fed 
with  corn  to  fattening  hogs  is  half  the 
market  price  of  corn  per  bushel.  With 
corn  at  $2.30  per  100  lbs.,  or  $1.29  per 
bushel,  56  lbs.  in  Virginia,  skim-milk  or 
buttermilk  would  be  worth  64  cents  per 
100  lbs.,  or  approximately  12  gallons. 
This,  of  course,  would  make  the  milk 
worth  five  and  one-tliird  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon.  Skim-milk  is  worth  more  as  a  food 
for  young  and  growing  pigs  than  as  one 
for  fattening  hogs. 

Ground  bean  meal  would,  of  course,  be 
of  value  as  a  fertilizer,  as  all  vegetable 
matter  is,  but  it  is  of  so  much  greater 
value  as  stock  food  that  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  make  up  much  of  ordinary 
fertilizer  mixtures.  It  contains  from  5 
to  6  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  a  little  phosphorus 
and  from  3  to  4  lbs.  of  potash  in  1,000 
lbs.  The  nitrogen  is  the  most  valuable 
of  the  elements  contained  but,  as  you  see, 
is  present  in  the  amount  of  only  about 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  meal,  too 
small  an  amount  to  make  the  meal  an 
economical  source  of  nitrogen,  though 
waste  meal  might  of  course  be  utilized 
as  fertilizer  for  what  it  is  worth. 

I  cannot  find  any  recommendation  of 
field  beans  as  part  of  the  dairy  cow’s 
ration.  Whether  there  is  any  good  rea¬ 
son  why  beans  should  not  be  fed  to  cows 
or  not,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not 
customarily  so  used.  They  seem  best 
adapted  to  sheep  feeding,  with  some  little 
value  in  the  production  of  pork.  The 
horse  bean,  at  least,  is  used  in  England 
for  feeding  horses,  but  that  particular 
variety  is  not  raised  in  this  country.  In 
view  of  the  apparent  ignoring  of  this  not 
uncommon  food  supply  in  feeding  dairy 
animals,  I  should  not  wish  to  give  it  to 
cows  in  any  considerable  quantity  with¬ 
out  first  having  assurance  from  users  that 
it  is  suitable  for  that  purpose.  M.B.  D. 


Yourself,  in  person— 

You  don’t  have  to  write  a  letter,  buy  a  money 
order,  mount  the  tire  yourself  or  do  any¬ 
thing  of  that  sort  when  you  buy  a  Goodyear 
Tire. 

You  simply  call  on  your  local  Goodyear 
Dealer  and  in  person  pick  out  the  tire  you 
want 

You  get  a  good  tire  —  the  most  popular  in 
the  world  —  the  biggest  money  value  — 
the  Goodyear  name  guarantees  that. 

And  you  get  the  sincere  service  of  a  home¬ 
town  merchant  who  is  seeking  to  build  up 
a  permanent  business  on  the  basis  of  satis¬ 
fied  patrons. 

This  Goodyear  Dealer  will  help  you  choose 
the  right  type  and  size  of  tire  for  your 
car,  will  mount  it  on  the  rim  for  you,  and 
fill  it  with  air. 

And  as  long  as  you  have  that  tire  he  will 
help  you  give  it  the  care  it  should  have 
in  order  to  deliver  you  mileage  at  the  low¬ 
est  cost. 


§  Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you  •—  whether  you  | 
§  want  the  incomparable  All- Weather  Tread  Goodyear,  1 
§  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  thoroughly  | 
|  dependable  but  lower- priced  Goodyear  Pathfinder  \ 
' . . . i 

The  Greatest  Name  in  Rubber 


It  milks  the  cows  clean l 


THAT  is  the  summit  of 
the  dairyman’s  demand. 
That  is  the  acme  of  milking 
machine  performance.  vAnd 
it  is  a  Burrell  accomplishment 
of  nearly  20  years’  standing. 

The  Burrell  will  milk  your 
cows  easier, quicker,  safer  and 
better  than  a  hand  milker. 
Furthermore,  it  has  no  supe¬ 
rior  among  mechanical  milk¬ 
ers.  It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean  l 


Buy  a  Burrell  and  be  SURE. 
It  has  been  practically  the 
perfect  milking  machine  for 
almost  two  decades .  Let  it  sim¬ 
plify  your  labor  problems  and 
put  JOY  into  your  dairying. 

I  D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO.  INC.  I 

20  Albany  Street.Little  Falls,  N.Y.  I 


Send  for  This  Free  Book 

Every  cow  owner  needs  it— 
whether  he  is  now  milking 
by  hand  or  machine.  It’s  not 
a  mere  catalog,  but  a  32-page, 
profusely  illustrated  book 
which  is  a  guide  in  both  se¬ 
lecting  and  using  a  milking 
machine — backed  by  67  years’ 
experiment  and  experience. 

You  owe  this  book  to  your- 
self.  It's  free.  Send  for  it  now. 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


DAIRY  BOILERS 

FOR  PASTEURIZING 
AND  STERILIZING 
BURNS  ANY  FUEL 

The  Safety  Steam  Boiler  makes 
steam  in  ten  minutes. 
Automatic  damper  regula¬ 
tor,  etc.  Complete  equip¬ 
ment  of  fittings  and  fix¬ 
tures.  Economical,  Quick¬ 
ly  buys  itself.  3  to  30  H.  P. 
Send  for  our  free  complete 
catalog. 

ONTARIO  IRON  WORKS 

Box  827  PULASKI.  N.  V. 

HELPS  IN  COMPLYING  WITH 
THE  NEW  SANITARY  CODE 


There  are  big  profits  In  a  good 
press.  Friction  safety  dutch:  au¬ 
tomatic  block  placer;  condenser  feed, 
etc.— tractor,  horse  or  engine  power.  Eas¬ 
ily  operated— low  cost.  Free  catalog— gives 
full  facts — sent  Free  upon  request. 

COUIN8  PLOW  CO.,  2202  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  Illinois 


Record 
3  Bales 
a  minute 


Water  Pumps  Wate 


Have  you  a  spring  or  stream  of  three 
or  more  gallons  a  minute  and  three 
feet  fall  or  more  1  If  so  you  can  raise 
water  75  feet  or  more  with  our  Rife 
Ram.  It  also  furnishes  air  for  pressure 
system.  No  fuel— easy  to  install. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

90-D  West  St.  New  York  City 


WITTE  Engines 


50  New  Features.  Years  ahead  of  old  style 
engines.  Run  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Dis¬ 
tillate  or  Gas.  MORE  Power— LESS  Cost. 
Easy  to  Start— Easy  to  Use.  2  to  30  H-”. 
Lowest  Prices.  Easiest  Terms.  Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

IBM  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1884  Liberty  Street.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


FREE  CATALOG  save  money  on  Farm 

Trucks,  Wagons  and  Traders,  also 
Wheels 1 —  steel 
or  wood — to  , 
fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear,  ov\ 

Trailer.  Send 

for  it  today.  _ 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  dm  St.,  QuilWy, 
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Fertilizing,  Permanent  Pasture  Lands 


XOMIC  changes,  particularly  the 
increased  cost  of  labor  and  pur¬ 
chased  feeds,  without  corresponding 
increases  in  the  cost  of  fertilizing 
materials,  have  resulted  in  circum¬ 
stances  favorable  for  the  profitable 
fertilization  of  pastures.  Recently  much  interest  has 
been  shown  in  this  method  of  increasing  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  farm  and  of  reducing  the  feed  bill.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the 
Northeastern  States  have  been  studying  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  some  information  is  now  available.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article  briefly  to  summarize  the 
results  from  a  relatively  large  pasture  improvement 
project  at  the  Storrs  (Connecticut)  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PAS¬ 
TURE. — The  pasture  for  the  Connecticut  experiment 
was  selected  in  1919.  At  that  time  about  one-third 
of  the  area  had  a  growth  of  hardwood  trees,  suitable 
tor  fence  posts  and  cordwood ;  one-third  was  covered 
with  white  (gray)  birches  and  large  bushes,  and  the 
remainder,  although  relatively  open,  was  dotted  with 
clumps  of  huckleberry  and  barberry  bushes.  A  herd 
of  10  cows  was  obtaining  a  part  of  their  roughage 
on  the  65  acres  in  this  _ 


The  figures  indicate  that  potash  may  have  pro¬ 
duced  some  improvement  when  added  to  lime  and 
phosphorus  or  phosphorus  alone,  hut  in  an  experi¬ 
ment  of  this  kind,  small  differences  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  significant  until  the  project  has  been  under 
way  for  several  more  years. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  nitrogen  has  increased  the 
pasturage  when  the  limiting  factor  of  phosphorus 
starvation  has  been  removed.  On  Plot  4,  with  no 
phosphorus,  23  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  urea 
stimulated  the  growth  of  the  grasses  and  brought 
the  relative  rating  of  that  plot  from  76  in  1926  to 
121  in  1927.  If  this  increase  were  calculated  on  a 
percentage  basis,  it  would  look  very  favorable  for 
nitrogen  alone,  but  if  compared  to  the  plots  which 
received  superphosphate,  an  entirely  different  aspect 
is  obtained.  Thus,  if  the  cost  of  the  nitrogen  were 
invested  in  superphosphate,  greater  increases  than 
those  secured  from  nitrogen  might  be  expected  for 
each  of  several  more  years,  whereas  the  nitrogen 
treatment  must  he  repeated  each  year  if  the  increase 
is  to  be  maintained.  Moreover,  judging  from  results 
on  mowing  land,  nitrogen  alone  will  fail  to  produce 
the  desired  effect  after  a  few  years. 

The  question  of  adding  nitrogen  to  the  superphos¬ 


tentive  to  all  the  factors  involved  when  using  it. 

In  the  experiment  under  consideration,  the  net 
acre  values  (cost  of  fertilizers  and  the  production  of 
the  untreated  plot  subtracted)  of  the  increases  in 
pasturage  during  the  period  1924  to  1927  inclusive 
were  $53.10  for  the  lime,  phosphorus,  potash  plot  and 
$37.90  for  the  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash  plot.  Re¬ 
sides  this  financial  advantage  of  the  plot  receiving 
lime,  phosphorus  and  potash,  it  appeared  in  1927  to 
be  in  a  much  better  condition  to  continue  good  pro¬ 
duction  without  additional  treatments  than  the  plot 
which  received  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  the  writer  wishes 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  moisture  is.  the  limiting 
factor  on  much  of  the  pasture  land  and  that  the 
areas  to  be  fertilized  should  be  carefully  chosen. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station.  n.  a.  brown. 


What  We  do  on  a  Maine  Farm 

FTER  having  read  numerous  articles  in  The  R. 


N.-Y.  regarding  methods  of  earning  a  living 


on 

a  farm,  I  have  wondered  if  others  might  not  be  just 
as  much  interested  in  our  method  as  we  are  in 
theirs.  We  are  a  family  consistin 

mother, 


pasture.  In  other  words 
it  was  in  a  condition 
similar  to  a  great  many 
neglected  pastures  in 
this  region. 

The  soil  is  more  re¬ 
tentive  of  moisture  than 
much  of  the  Gloucester 
fine  sandy  loam,  the  pre¬ 
dominating  type  in  the 
vicinity,  but  does  not 
have  the  rather  impene¬ 
trable  hardpan,  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Charlton 
loam.  Rocks  are  so 
abundant  that  it  would 
not  be  feasible  to  till 
very  much  of  the  area. 

However,  the  older  resi¬ 
dents  can  remember 
when  two  small  fields 
within  the  tract  were 
plowed  and  mowed. 

HOW  RESULTS  ARE 
MEASURED.  —  Believ¬ 
ing  that  the  best  meth¬ 
od  of  measuring  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  pastures  is 
to  graze  the  herbage 
with  animals  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  effects  on 
them,  an  experiment  of 
the  “grazing  type’’  was 
planned.  To  this  end, 

after  the  land  had  been  cleared  of  the  bushes  and 
trees,  nine  four-acre  plots  were  laid  out  and  fenced 
in  1921  and  1922.  Since  the  plots  were  fenced,  they 
have  been  grazed  with  yearling  steers,  which  are 
weighed  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  pasture 
season.  The  gains  in  the  weights  of  the  steers  and 
the  pounds  of  cattle  maintained  on  each  plot  are 
used  to  calculate  the  yields  of  the  different  plots. 

RESULTS. — In  order  to  determine  the  original 
differences  between  the  plots,  they  were  grazed  three 
years — 1921,  1922  and  1923— without  treatments  of 
any  kind,  except  the  mowing  of  hushes.  In  April, 
1924,  eight  of  the  plots  were  treated  with  various 
fertilizers,  either  alone  or  in  combination.  For  com¬ 
parison,  one  plot  was  not  fertilized.  Until  1927,  no 
more  fertilizer  was  applied,  but  in  April  of  that  year, 
plots  4,  6,  and  9  received  additional  amounts,  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  Table  I,  which  summarizes  results  to  date. 

As  may  be  noted  by  a  glance  at  the  data  in  Table 
I,  significant  increases  in  production  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  with  some  of  the  treatments.  Without  phos¬ 
phorus,  none  of  the  fertilizers,  either  alone  or  in 
combination,  have  improved  the  pasturage  very  much. 
Superphosphate  alone  has  increased  the  production 
72  per  cent  over  the  untreated  plot  during  the  four 
years  since  its  application.  Limestone  with  super¬ 
phosphate  has  given  a  large  additional  increase  (62 
per  cent)  and  there  were  indications  in  1927  that  the 
lime-phosphorus  treatment  will  be  relatively  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  phosphorus  alone  in  future  years.  The 
reason  for  this  supposition  is  that  wrhite  (Dutch) 
clover  was  much  more  abundant  on  the  lime-phos¬ 
phorus  than  on  the  phosphorus  plot. 


&  of  father, 
son  and  his 
wife,  and  two  babies. 
We  live  together,  the 
son  planning  the  work 
of  growing  and  the 
father  selling  what  pro¬ 
duce  we  raise.  There 
are  three  phases  to  our 
work,  namely,  market 


gardening, 

construction 


landscape 
work,  and 
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phate  or  to  superphosphate  in  combination  with 
other  mineral  fertilizers,  depends  for  answer  on  sev¬ 
eral  factors,  such  as  the  relative  cost  of  nitrogen ; 
the  value  and  condition  of  the  land  ;  the  willingness 
of  the  owner  or  manager  to  devote  considerable  at- 
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* — L — Ground  limestone  at  2,000  lbs.  per  acre. 

I’ — ■Superphosphate  at  500  lbs.  per  acre. 

K — Muriate  of  potash  at  100  lbs.  per  acre. 

N — Nitrate  of  soda  at  150  lbs.  per  acre. 

— Plot  4  received  50  lbs.  urea  (23  lbs.  nitrogen)  per  acre  in  1927. 

§ — Plot  6  received  the  same  N  P  K  treatment  in  1927  as  given 
plot  9  in  1924. 

1 — Nitrate  of  soda  repeated  on  plot  9  in  1927. 
t — Average  does  not  include  1927  results; 


tention  to  pasture  management,  and  on  the  ability 
of  the  soil  to  support  a  good  growth  of  vegetation 
during  dry  periods.  It  is  true  that  the  profitableness 
of  any  program  of  pasture  fertilization  depends  more 
or  less  on  these  same  factors,  but  due  to  the  higher 
cost  of  nitrogen  and  the  frequency  with  which  it 
must  be  applied,  one  should  be  particularly  at- 


the  growing  of  annuals 
and  perennials  for  a 
Summer  resort  trade. 

MARKET  GARDEN¬ 
ING. — We  plan  to  have 
two  acres  of  strawber¬ 
ries  each  year  to  sell 
from.  The  greater  part 
of  these  berries  is  sold 
in  a  nearby  city  of 
about  20,000  persons, 
but  we  plan  to  sell  from 
two  to  four  bushels  a 
day  at  retail  to  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  here  for 
the  Summer  months  on¬ 
ly,  from  June  15  to  Sep¬ 
tember  15.  Along  with 
these  berries,  we  have  a 
few  red  raspberries  in 
season,  and  vegetables 
in  season.  We  have  also 
found  it  wise  to  carry 
the  more  common  fruits, 
such  as  bananas,  oranges,  lemons,  pears,  apples, 
melons,  grapefruit,  etc.,  so  that  we  may  have  no 
handicap  in  competing  with  other  retailers.  We  also 
carry  flowers.  This  makes  a  gross  business  of  from 
$30  to  $40  a  day,  the  father  handling  all  of  the  sell¬ 
ing,  only  having  help  in  preparing  his  loads. 

We  hire  three  men,  two  from  April  1  to  December 
1,  and  the  other  from  May  1  to  September  15.  These 
men  first  help  with  planting  of  vegetables,  trans¬ 
planting  of  annuals  and  perennials,  and  with  our  work 
of  planting  and  caring  for  estates  at  the  beach  resort. 
Of  course  we  must  have  a  succession  of  vegetables 
in  order  to  keep  them  fresh  and  green  all  through 
the  season.  We  make  a  specialty  of  having  the  finest 
green  peas  from  July  15  until  frost.  Also  we  have 
the  usual  run,  such  as  beans,  beets,  carrots,  pota¬ 
toes,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery,  shell  beans,  onions, 
spinach  and  other  greens,  radish,  cucumbers,  toma¬ 
toes,  etc.  Our  corn  we  buy,  as  our  land  is  too  heavy 
to  get  it  early  enough  for  any  profit.  The  hired  men 
prepare  the  vegetables  for  the  retail  load,  also  any 
surplus  that  we  may  have  for  wholesale,  to  be  cai- 
ried  15  miles  to  a  larger  city  market. 

ANNUALS  AND  PERENNIALS.— This  phase  of 
our  business  is  started  about  March  15,  when  the  son 
plants  the  seeds  for  the  annual  plants,  which  elhn 
bring  in  as  high  as  $500  for  the  Spring  season,  not 


what  the  perennials  bring  in  through  tin. 

late  as  No- 


and  also  in  the  Fall,  as 


counting 
early  Spring 
vember. 

We  have  a  small  plant  house,  about  10x30  ft.,  made 
up  of  regular  eoldframe  sash,  and  heated  by  a  huge 
stove.  We  also  have  about  1,500  sq.  ft.  of  cold- 
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frame  space,  into  which  the  plants  are  set  as  soon 
as  danger  from  freezing  is  past.  This  year  we  hope 
to  build  a  larger  and  more  suitable  plant  house,  and 
use  the  old  one  for  the  more  hardy  types  of  flowers. 
These  plants  are  sold  either  by  the  dozen  in  boxes, 
or  by  the  fifties  and  hundreds,  at  a  slightly  lower 
rate.  We  have  found  this  a  very  profitable  part  of 
our  business,  one  that  could  be  enlarged  to  include 
neighboring  towns,  as  well  as  our  own,  and  the  re¬ 
sort.  which  is  within  five  miles. 

Also,  as  soon  as  the  earth  is  workable  we  plant 
seeds  of  the  more  common  perennials,  and  thus  keep 
a  fresh  stock.  We  find  a  fairly  ready  sale  for  them, 
usually  selling  the  greater  part  of  each  year's  stock 
at  retail  prices,  some  few  at  wholesale  prices  to  a 
nursery  60  miles  away.  This  part  of  our  work  has 
brought  us  work  at  preparing  the  grounds  of  resi¬ 
dences  for  planting  during  the  Fall  months,  thus 
keeping  our  income  up  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  is  usual  on  a  farm. 

Some  folks  might  think  we  hired  too  much  help, 
but  we  find  that  the  more  help  we  hire,  which  makes 
it  necessary  for  us  to  find  profitable  work  for  them, 
the  more  our  profit  is,  and  so  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
take  on  an  extra  man  if  we  find  it  necessary. 

LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  WORK.— Here  we 
find  the  greater  part  of  the  work  for  the  men  we 
hire.  We  make  10  cents  on  hour  on  their  labor  and 
between  20  to  30  per  cent  on  materials  such  as  ma¬ 
nure,  loam,  stone  for  rock  gardens,  and  sometimes 
put  in  our  own  plants  or  buy  from  other  nurseries  at 
a  discount. 

We  have  about  six  estates  at  the  beach  which  we 
keep  in  trim  shape  through  the  Summer  months,  also 
covering  plants  in  the  Fall,  and  giving  them  a  gen¬ 
eral  going  over  in  the  Spring. 

We  also  have  the  construction  work  done  locally 
for  a  large  nursery  in  Massachusetts.  This  usually 
takes  up  about  three  months,  one  in  the  Spring  and 
two  in  the  Fall.  In  this  work  we  pay  our  own  men, 
and  buy  whatever  materials  are  needed,  hire  trucks 
for  hauling  fill  and  loam  and  stone,  also  procuring 
and  selecting  the  stone  for  prominent  position's.  The 
statement  is  then  presented  to  the  contractor  and  he, 
after  approving  same,  passes  it  on  to  the  owner  of 
the  estate. 

We  have  had  several  years  of  this  work,  carrying 
all  three  phases  of  it  along  together,  and  we  have 
found  it  very  profitable,  in  that  we  raise  all  needed 
vegetables  for  ourselves,  and  make  a  fair  income 
outside  of  general  expenses,  with  which  we  either 
make  improvements  or  invest  in  more  stock,  or  as  is 
the  case  this  year,  in  a  new  plant  house.  Last  year 
it  was  a  new  one-half  ton  truck  for  the  retail  trade 
at  the  beach,  and  in  a  ton  truck,  which  we  now  use 
instead  of  hiring  one  from  the  outside. 

I  hope  someone  else  may  see  a  way  in  which  to 
make  a  little,  better  living  through  our  experiences. 
We  should  be  glad  to  explain  any  details  not  made 
quite  clear. 

The  son's  wife  takes  care  of  the  bookkeeping  end 
of  this  enterprise,  as  we  carry  about  100  charge  ac¬ 
counts  during  the  Summer,  besides  the  work  on  the 
estates.  In  this  way,  as  I  am  the  son’s  wife,  I  keep 
interested  and  find  the  farm  all  the  more  pleasing. 

I  was  not  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  expected  when 
I  married  to  find  it  rather  lonely  to  say  the  least, 
but  find  myself  looking  forward  to  the  Spring 
months  and  beginning  of  our  work.  I  am  also  get¬ 
ting  to  be  quite  a  booster  for  living  on  a  farm,  which 
I  really  believe  to  be  the  most  contented  and  natural 
mode  of  living  today.  I  do  know  we  are  apt  to  be 
happier  than  our  neighbors  who  think  it  such  hard 
work,  and  so  tiresome.  But  we  find  them  much  more 
weary  after  their  day  of  working  for  someone  else 
than  we  are  after  spending  our  day  without  a  boss 
to  be  toadied  to.  mrs.  r.  a.  b. 

Maine. 


Wireworms  Injuring  Potatoes 

The  last  few  years  we  find  that  our  potatoes  show 
many  pinworms.  A  neighbor  advises  me  to  use  lime  and 
Ktt*t  on  the  land.  Would  you  advise  me  whether  lime 
and  salt  would  have  the  desired  result?  What  should 
be  the  amount  applied,  and  what  should  be  the  propor- 
tl0»?  F.  o.  SL 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

"■■piIE  so-called  pin  worm  injury  in  potatoes  grown 
by  F.  O.  S.  is  caused  by  those  old,  long-standing 
pests  of  the  general  agriculturist  commonly  known 
as  wireworms.  These  creatures  are  the  larvae  of 
what  we  boys  knew  as  “snapping  bugs”  or  “click- 
beetles."  We  used  to  bring  the  beetles  into  the 
schoolroom  where,  behind  our  geographies  carefully 
spread  out  and  stood  up  on  the  desk,  we  watched 
their  jumping  antics  much  to  the  amusement  of  all 
who  could  see.  Touch  one  of  these  beetles  and  it  at 
once  draws  up  its  legs  and  drops  as  if  shot ;  it  usual- 
*y  fulls  on  its  back  lying  as  if  dead.  Suddenly  it 
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gives  a  click,  jumps  into  the  air  several  inches  and 
usually  comes  down  right  side  up. 

In  the  fields  these  click-beetles  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  soil,  where  they  hatch  into  the  hard  brown 
cylindrical  larvae  that  we  know  as  wireworms,  and 
which  are  so  destructive  to  potatoes,  corn,  wheat 
and  other  cereal  crops.  Unfortunately,  no  very  suc¬ 
cessful  methods  of  control  have  ever  been  found  for 
these  pests.  We  do  know,  however,  of  some  things 
that  are  not  effective  and  not  worth  while  doing. 
For  example,  salt  will  not  destroy  wireworms  or 
stop  them  from  committing  their  injuries  unless  it 
is  put  on  the  soil  in  such  large  quantities  that  it  kills 
the  crop  of  corn,  wheat,  or  potatoes.  A  little  salt 
does  no  good,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  use 
enough  to  destroy  the  crop— it  would  be  just  as  well 
to  let  the  wireworms  have  the  potatoes.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  ashes,  kainit.  lime,  and  similar  sub¬ 
stances.  Many  years  ago  a  long  careful  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  at  this  experiment  station  proved  all  of 
these  materials  to  be  worthless  in  destroying  wire- 
worms. 

The  only  practical  way  for  the  general  farmer  to 
hold  wireworms  in  check  is  to  put  into  practice  a 
three-year  or  a  four-year  rotation,  and  keep  it  up  so 
long  as  he  runs  a  farm.  If  long-standing  sod  land 
is  plowed  and  planted  to  potatoes  injury  from  wire- 
worms  is  almost  sure  to  follow.  It  would  be  better, 
if  possible,  to  follow  sod  with  some  crop  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  injury  by  wireworms.  If  an  old  meadow,  for 
example,  is  to  be  plowed,  it  would  be  wise  to  cut  the 
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hay  a  bit  early  then  plow  the  sod  and  put  on  buck¬ 
wheat  or  even  let  the  ground  lie  fallow  during  the 
late  Summer  and  early  Fall,  keeping  down  the  weeds 
by  occasional  harrowing  or  disking.  Then  in  the 
latter  part  of  October  plow  the  land  again.  This 
late  Fall  plowing  will  destroy  many  of  the  wire- 
worms.  The  next  Summer  plant  corn  and  follow  the 
corn  with  Winter  wheat  seeded  to  clover.  Cut  the 
clover  for  hay  the  next  year  and  possibly  a  second 
year,  then  plow  in  the  Fall  and  plant  potatoes  the 
following  season.  Plow  land  in  Fall,  plant  corn  the 
following  season.  Plow  in  the  Fall  again  and  sovV 
wheat  seeded  to  clover.  Let  clover  stand  one  year 
or  possibly  two  seasons,  plow  in  Fall  and  follow 
with  potatoes.  In  this  manner  a  three-year  or  a 
four-year  rotation  will  become  established  and  the 
wireworms  will  gradually  be  destroyed,  and  will  dis¬ 
appear  because  they  cannot  withstand  the  frequent 
Fall  plowing  and  the  rapid  change  of  crops.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  now  recognized  that  a  regular  rotation  of 
crops  on  arable  land  in  which  some  legume  like  Red 
clover  is  grown  for  one  or  two  years  constitutes  the 
best  type  of  farming  practice.  glenn  w.  herrick. 


Planting  the  Lowlands 

TYPE  of  soil  intermediate  between  upland  and 
meadow  has  always  been  a  difficult  problem  for 
the  farmer.  For  three  generations  my  grandfather, 
my  father  and  I  have  endeavored  to  work  out  this 
problem.  Perhaps  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  de¬ 
rive  some  little  profit  from  our  experiences. 

The  land  I  am  referring  to  lies  too  low  for  a  regu¬ 
lar  crop  rotation,  but  lacks  the  deep  black  mud  nec¬ 
essary  for  permanent  meadow,  being  mostly  thin 
loam  with  a  subsoil  of  clay  and  river  sand  deposit. 
If  plowed  and  sowed  down,  it  yields  as  a  rule  one 
fair  crop  of  Alsike  followed  by  a  rapidly  diminish¬ 
ing  series  of  crops  of  Red-top,  in  a  very  few  years 
not  worth  the  cutting. 

We  have  experimented  with  lime,  ground  bone,  ashes 
and  phosphate  alike  without  profit.  Now  I  find  that 
bv  spreading  barnyard  manure  in  the  late  Fall  or 
\\  inter  and  plowing  it  under  as  early  as  the  ground 
is  dry  enough  in  the  Spring,  planting  to  corn  and 
applying  nitrate  of  soda  during  cultivation,  I  can 
reckon  on  a  fair  crop  even  in  a  pretty  wet  season. 
The  most  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  to  avoid 
excessive  harrowing,  the  essential  thing  being  to 
keep  the  furrows  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they  were 
left  by  the  plow,  so  as  to  have  an  air  space  beneath 
the  furrow  to  serve  for  drainage  throughout  the  sea¬ 


son.  If  harrowed  with  a  tractor,  once  is  enough. 
Repeated  harrowings  pack  the  ground  as  hard  as  it 
was  before  it  was  plowed.  Stop  harrowing  when  you 
have  enough  loose  top  soil  to  permit  of  planting.  For 
this  purpose  the  spring-tooth  harrow  is  better  than 
the  disk  or  cutaway. 

Lacking  the  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  time  of  cultivat- 
ing,  I  have  never  secured  even  half  a  crop;  the  corn 
scarcely  reaching  knee  high  before  the  first  frost  of 
Autumn.  Grass  and  clover  seed  may  be  sown  broad¬ 
cast  at  the  time  of  last  cultivation — about  the  last  of 
June  or  the  first  of  July,  sown  and  harrowed  in  after 
the  corn  has  been  harvested  in  the  Fall,  or  with  a 
cover  crop  of  oats  the  following  Spring,  but  do  not 
under  any  circumstances  plow  a  second  time.  With 
the  sod  left  as  first  turned  under,  the  following  hay 
crop  will  be  better,  and  continue  so  for  many  more 
successive  seasons. 

This  Spring  I  have  again  planted  corn  on  land 
such  as  I  have  been  describing,  and  my  method  is 
certainly  being  well  tested  this  time,  this  being  the 
seventh  day  of  rain  and  fog  with  northeast  wind 
and  no  prospect  of  clearing,  yet  the  planted  ground 
shows  drier  than  does  similar  land  alongside,  the 
upstanding  furrows  evidently  leading  off  the  water, 
while  turf  on  either  side  is  flooded. 

Rockingham  Co.,  N.  H.  william  everett  cram. 


The  Joy  of  Tree  Planting 

TT  S  a  joy  to  me  to  read  Mr.  Woodward's  article  on 
page  610,  and  Isaiah  Lower  on  page  799,  about 
tiee  planting  from  the  seeds.  This  is  the  most  simple 
thing  on  earth  if  anyone  can  muster  up  ambition 
enough  to  do  it. 

In  1878  my  father  and  I  were  looking  over  our 
farm  one  Sunday,  which  was  always  our  custom.  I 
was  16  years  old  then.  My  father  was  a  brickmaker 
by  trade,  and  had  to  borrow  the  first  $50  to  get  a 
start.  Business  was  good  and  he  would  buy  some 
land  next  to  him,  and  kept  at  it  until  he  had  a  little 
over  400  acres.  A  great  deal  was  in  woods.  It  was 
my  father’s  aim  to  get  these  woods  to  furnish  fuel 
to  burn  the  brick. 

On  our  Sunday  morning  trips  we  crossed  over  a 
hill,  a  worthless  piece,  good  only  for  sheep  pasture, 
containing  a  little  over  10  acres.  I  suggested  to  my 
father  that  the  hill  ought  to  be  seeded  to  forest  trees. 
He  answered  me  I  could  have  the  job.  He  did  not 
have  to  tell  me  the  second  time.  This  was  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

The  w  oodcutters  took  out  trees  for  burning  the 
brick  next  Summer,  which  required  acres  of  woods. 
The  trees  were  mostly  Norway  pine.  When  the 
woodcutters  had  those  trees  down  I  would  pick  the 
cones  and  gathered  something  like  10  bushels.  In 
the  Spring  I  took  a  horse  hitched  to  a  plow  and 
plowed  a  shallow  furrow  about  every  3  ft.  After 
awhile  I  realized  we  had  to  have  a  road,  so  after 
that  I  skipped  and  left  roads.  I  dropped  my  cones 
in  the  furrow  the  same  as  potatoes. 

The  sun  was  shining  hot.  I  told  the  shepherd  to 
pastiue  that  hill  while  the  cones  were  all  open  so 
the  sheep  could  kick  them  out  and  cover  them  at  the 
time,  and  the  thing  worked  to  perfection.  Rain  fol¬ 
lowed  next  day  and  soon  those  little  trees  were  com¬ 
ing  up,  a  beautiful  sight. 

In  1S81  I  left  home  and  came  to  this  country.  In 
one  of  my  father  s  letters,  after  I  had  been  here  20 
3'ears,  he  said  that  my  name  would  go  in  the  family 
history  as  those  trees  were  over  75  feet  and  the 
best  kind  of  building  timber. 

In  1900  I  decided  to  go  to  see  my  folks  once  more. 
My  wife  never  knew  that  the  world  was  as  big  as 
It  is,  nev  ei  been  away  from  Erie  County,  Pa.,  before, 
and  viewed  my  boyish'  acts  with  a  surprise.  These 
same  trees  were  all  taken  down  later  and  sold  at 
a  big  figure. 


hundreds  of  sugar  maple  for  groves  and  shade, 
always  makes  me  feel  bad  if  I  see  a  gully  or  si< 
hill  with  nothing  but  sumack  growing  there.  Ho 
much  nicer  a  maple  or  oak  would  look.  I  have  sou 
Norway  pine  seedlings  coming  up  now,  even  if  I  a 
6o  years  old.  ernst  hahn. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


Making  Waterproof  Concrete 


THE  Michigan  State  College  Quarterly  gives  the 
following  instructions  about  this  work  : 

In  the  case  of  new  work,  the  first  precaution  is  to 
make  a  correct  mixture  of  concrete.  Theoretically, 
a  pei  feet  mix  for  concrete  should  be  waterproof ; 
that  is  if  the  concrete  is  mixed  in  such  proportions 
that  all  of  the  voids  are  filled,  there  will  be  no  pos¬ 
sibility  for  moisture  to  pass  through.  Concrete  con¬ 
sists  of  particles  varying  in  fineness  from  that  of 
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the  particles  of  the  cement,  which  is  often  as  fine  as 
1-200  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  the  stones  in  the 
gravel.  The  voids  between  the  stones  are  filled  by 
the  particles  of  the  sand  and  the  voids  between  the 
sand  are  filled  by  the  particles  of  cement.  In  prac¬ 
tice  it  will  be  found  that  good  concrete  will  be  wa¬ 
terproof,  and  precautions  should  be  taken  on  a  wall 
that  is  desired  to  be  waterproof  to  make  the  con¬ 
crete  as  strong  and  dense  as  possible. 

The  greatest  density  is  secured  when  the  size  of 
the  sand  and  gravel  is  graded  from  fine  to  coarse. 
A  1-2-3  mix  is  considered  to  be  very  good,  meaning- 
one  part  of  cement,  two  parts  of  sand  and  three 
parts  of  gravel.  Sand  is  taken  to  be  all  material 
of  a  gravel  which  will  pass  through  a  ^-in.  screen 
and  gravel  particles  which  will  not  pass  through  a 
14-in.  screen.  Gravel  may  be  as  coarse  as  1%  to  2 
in.  in  diameter  for  ordinary  foundation  work,  but 
coarser  material  should  not  ordinarily  be  used. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  goes  into  the  con¬ 
crete  mix  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  strength 
and  density  and  the  waterproofness  of  the  concrete. 
With  any  given  mix,  the  quantity  of  mixing  water 
determines  the  strength  of  the  concrete  so  long  as 
the  mix  is  of  workable  plasticity.  The  rules  or¬ 
dinarily  used  for  proportioning  concrete  usually  fail 
to  give  proper  attention  to  the  quantity  of  water  in 
the  mix.  Experimental  work  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  water  in  concrete  mixes  and  shows 
that  water  is  one  of  the  most  important  ingredients, 
since  very  small  variations  in  water  content  produce 
important  variations  in  the  strength  and  density  of 
the  concrete.  One  pint  of  water  more  than  necessary 
to  produce  a  plastic  cement  reduces  the  strength  as 
much  as  to  reduce  one  to  three  pounds  of  cement 
from  a  bag  mix.  Since  the  amount  of  water  con¬ 
tained  in  the  sand  or  gravel  varies  greatly,  no  rule 
for  actual  quantity  of  mixing  water  can  be  given, 
but  the  following  rule  is  a  safe  one  to  follow : 

“Use  the  smallest  quantity  of  mixing  water  that 
will  produce  a  plastic  or  w-orkable  cement.” 

Enough  water  should  be  used  so  that  w-hen  mixed 
the  material  will  begin  to  slump  down  w-hen  piled 
in  a  cone  shaped  pile.  Another  test  is  that  the  pile 
will  quake  slightly  when  patted  with  the  back  of  a 
shovel. 

Concrete,  itself,  may  be  made  w-aterproof  by  care¬ 
fully  selecting  and  compounding  the  ordinary  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  mix,  or,  if  such  care  is  impractical, 
a  permeable  concrete  can  be  waterproofed  by  one  of 
the  four  methods  which  will  be  described. 

The  integral  method  of  waterproofing  concrete  is 
the  uniform  distribution  throughout  the  concrete  of 
some  insoluble  water  repellent  material  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  the  concrete  w-aterproof.  Since 
waterxjroofing  is  done  by  producing  a  very  dense 
concrete  through  which  water  cannot  pass,  the  use 
of  hydrated  lime  w-hich  is  extremely  fine  helps  to  fill 
the  smallest  voids  into  w’hich  the  cement  particles  do 
not  readily  fit.  Lime  may  be  added  to  the  mix  to 
the  cement  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  w-eight  of  the  cement.  Alum  and  soap  makes 
a  water  repellent.  To  make  this  mixture  dissolve  a 
pound  of  alum  in  tw-o  gallons  of  w-ater,  also  dissolve 
one  pound  of  soap  in  3 y2  gallons  of  water.  The  two 
solutions  are  then  mixed.  Use  this  solution  instead 
of  w-ater  in  mixing  the  concrete.  Stir  the  solution 
frequently  to  prevent  materials  from  accumulating 
on  the  surface. 

A  second  method  for  waterproofing  concrete  is  by 
means  of  a  cement  w-ash  or  a  cement  plaster  applied 
to  the  surface.  A  cement  w-ash  is  made  up  by  mix¬ 
ing  pure  cement  and  water  to  the  consistency  of 
thick  cream.  This  wash  is  applied  with  a  brush  or 
broom.  It  is  best  applied  to  fresh  clean  cement.  If 
applied  to  old  cement,  the  old  cement  must  first  be 
cleaned  and  w-ashed  w-ith  a  10  per  cent  solution  of 
muriatic  acid  and  again  rinsed  clean.  Cement 
plaster  is  made  of  one  part  of  cement  and  two  01- 
three  parts  of  finely  screened  sand  to  which  may  be 
added  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  hydrated  lime. 
Idle  lime  is  added  to  make  the  cement  work  more 
freely  under  the  trowel  and  to  retard  its  setting. 
The  cement  is  applied  to  the  cleaned  surface  of  con¬ 
crete  to  a  thickness  of  one-half  of  an  inch  to  one 
inch.  The  cement  plaster  method  is  permanent  and 
inexpensive  and  gives  a  clean  pleasing  surface,  but 
it  can  be  used  only  in  cases  where  the  water  pres¬ 
sure  is  against  the  cement  plaster,  as  in  a  cistern 
tank  or  outside  of  foundation  wall,  and  cannot  be 
used  in  such  places  as  the  inside  of  the  basement 
when  the  water  pressure  is  from  the  outside. 

The  third  method  for  waterproofing  is  the  mem¬ 
brane  method  which  consists  of  a  coat  or  successive 
coats  of  asphaltum  or  some  bituminous  mixture.  As- 
phaltum  may  be  applied  cold  or  hot.  When  applied 
cold,  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  and  naphtha  or  some 
other  substance  which  will  evaporate  readily  is  used. 
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After  being  applied  the  naphtha  evaporates  leaving 
a  coating  of  asphaltum.  It  is  usually  wise  to  apply 
more  than  one  coat  w-lien  applied  cold  and  is  a  more 
expensive  method.  Pure  asphaltum  may  be  applied 
to  a  clean,  dry,  concrete  surface.  The  asphaltum 
not  only  should  be  melted  but  it  also  should  be  hot 
enough  so  that  it  w-ill  penetrate  as  much  as  possible. 
More  than  one  coat  may  be  applied  if  necessary.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  to  secure  a  perfect  bond, 


asphaltum  should  be  applied  only  to  a  clean  surface. 
Layers  of  felt  or  paper  are  very  frequently  inter¬ 
posed  w-ith  layers  of  asphaltum.  This  method  is  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  w-here  there  is  a  pressure  of 
w-ater.  When  asphaltum  is  applied  to  the  inside  of 
a  basement  or  inside  of  a  tank,  tw-o  inches  of  con¬ 
crete  should  be  poured  after  the  asphaltum  is  ap¬ 
plied. 

A  fourth  method  for  waterproofing  consists  of  the 
application  of  a  metallic  mixture  to  the  surface  of 
the  concrete,  and  can  be  used  only  in  cases  where 
the  surface  is  reasonably  smooth  and  tight.  These 
metallic  mixtures  are  made  up  in  such  a  way  that, 
after  being  applied  and  entering  the  pores  of  the 
concrete,  oxidation,  which  expands  the  material  and 
x-enders  the  surface  waterproof,  takes  place.  This 
is  the  only  class  of  material  that  can  be  applied  to 
the  inside  of  a  w-all  such  as  a  basement  wall  when 
the  w-ater  pressure  is  from  the  outside.  While  this 
class  of  material  has  in  the  past  been  used  only  by 
experienced  workmen  and  on  lai-ger  jobs,  its  use  is 
rapidly  becoming  general. 


Celery  Blight 

I  grow  10  acres  of  celery  each  year,  and  am  trou¬ 
bled  with  celery  blight.  Can  you  tell  me  how  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  celery  in  Sanford,  Fla.,  or  all  big  growers  control 
the  blight?  I  hope  it  is  by  dusting,  as  it  is  faster  and 
cheaper  than  other  treatment.  w.  R.  I. 

Pennsylvania. 

AS  STATED  in  a  previous  article  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  control  the  blight  of  celery  some 
seasons.  I  do  not  know-  the  reason,  unless  it  is  at¬ 
mospheric  conditions,  for  no  matter  how  often  the 
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plants  are  sprayed,  and  in  spite  of  all  one  can  do, 
some  seasons  it  is  impossible  to  check  it.  While 
spraying  is  important  to  prevent  blight,  there  is  an¬ 
other  thing  just  as  important,  and  that  is  to  feed 
the  plants  so  well  that  they  will  grow  vei*y  quickly, 
for  if  they  are  not  strong  and  robust  they  are  more 
susceptible  to  diseases  of  different  kinds. 

If  it  is  possible  apply  a  heavy  coat  of  well-rotted 
manure  broadcast  before  plowing  ground,  then  after 
the  plants  are  transplanted  and  have  struck  root 
apply  a  handful  of  fertilizer  (running  about  7-10-6) 
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each  side  of  the  row  every  3  ft.  Work  this  in  the 
soil  immediately  after  applying.  Spraying  the  plants 
with  Bordeaux  should  begin  when  the  plants  ai-e  3 
in.  high  in  the  seed  bed.  About  tw-o  sprayings  are 
necessary.  Then  when  the  plants  are  dug  for  trans¬ 
planting,  have  a  pail  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  ready 
and  as  the  plants  are  trimmed,  dip  each  handful  in 
the  Bordeaux.  This  thoroughly  saturates  root  and 
top. 

The  Bordeaux  dust  can  be  used  to  as  good  ad¬ 
vantage  as  the  liquid.;  it  should  be  applied  while  the 
dew  is  on  the  plants  and  when  there  is  little  air 
stirring.  This  spraying  should  be  done  every  week, 
for  we  must  remember  that  this  is  not  a  cure  for  the 
disease,  but  it  is  very  often  a  preventive. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Construction  of  Chimney  and  Fireplace 

We  have  a  red  clay  bottom  in  our  cellar,  inclined  to 
be  rather  wet ;  a  7-ft.  cellax-,  8-ft.  first  story,  8-ft.  sec¬ 
ond  story,  and  about  7  ft.  to  peak  of  attic,  covered  by 
wood  shingle  roof.  At  present  there  are  tw-o  chim¬ 
neys,  one  near  each  end,  of  colonial  style,  upright,  which 
are  becoming  unsafe.  It  is  our  intention  to  build  chim¬ 
ney  from  cellar  bottom,  through  the  roof,  about  one- 
third  of  distance  from  one  end  of  upright  to  other.  This 
will  come  against  pai-tition  in  living-room  separating 
living-room  from  kitchen.  On  first  floor  we  w-ould  like 
to  build  a  small  fireplace  to  take  about  15  in.  wood, 
perhaps  18  in.  inside,  and  in  cellar  we  intend  installing 
a  furnace,  leading  smoke  pipe  from  furnace  into  chim¬ 
ney  under  floor  of  first  story.  How  large  would  foun¬ 
dation  need  to  be,  and  could  we  build  the  foundation  en¬ 
tirely  from  cellar  bottom  up  to  first  floor  of  cemexit? 
Would  this  chimney  need  to  be  more  than  one  brick 
thick  and  how-  large  flue  would  we  need  for  furnace, 
fireplace  and  kitchen  range?  Is  thex-e  any  way  to  in¬ 
stall  a  damper  above  fireplace  to  stop  fireplace  causing 
a  draft  when  not  in  use?  How  high  above  roof  would 
chimney  need  to  project,  and  could  w-e  use  the  bricks 
from  the  old  chimneys?  Would  it  be  necessary  to  hire 
a  mason  to  lay  up  this  chimney,  or  would  it  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  us  to  lay  if  by  using  a  form  for  a  guide?  We 
wish  to  keep  the  expense  as  low  as  possible  with  rea¬ 
sonable  safety.  e.  c.  L. 

New  York. 

HE  best  place  for  a  chimney,  as  far  as  effective¬ 
ness  is  concerned,  is  on  the  inside  of  a  building. 
The  walls  are  kept  warm,  and  because  the  ascending 
column  of  air  is  not  permitted  to  cool  a  better  draft 
is  secured.  It  goes  without  saying  that  w-hen  built 
in  this  position  a  chimney  must  be  made  absolutely 
safe.  It  should  extend  from  the  cellar  bottom  up, 
be  lined  with  flue  tile,  and  should  be  effectively  heat 
insulated  where  it  passes  through  floors  or  stands 
against  a  partition.  To  prevent  back  drafts,  the 
chimney  should  extend  to  a  point  2%  to  3  ft.  above 
the  highest  part  of  the  roof.  Otherwise  air  currents 
may  pour  over  these  high  places  like  water  over  a 
dam,  directly  into  the  top  of  the  chimney,  causing 
the  smoking  and  backdrafting  referi-ed  to. 

There  is  no  objection  to  making  the  foundation  of 
the  chimney  from  concrete.  If  made  solid  a  great 
many  field  stones  can  be  imbedded  in  it  as  well.  For 
convenience  and  safety,  however,  I  would  suggest 
leaving  room  for  the  furnace  pipe  to  enter  and  for 
clean-outs,  both  below-  this  pipe  and  the  proposed 
fireplace,  below  the  first  floor. 

The  fix-eplace,  furnace  and  range  should  each  have 
a  separate  flue.  This  is  necessary  to  secure  the  best 
draft.  The  furnace  flue  can  pass  up  through  the 
brickwork  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  the  range 
flue  on  the  other.  A  foundation  the  size  of  the  fire¬ 
place  will  be  sufficient.  Above  the  first  floor  the  size 
of  the  chimney  can  be  reduced.  Back  of  the  fire- 
place  and  on  the  first  floor  the  brickwork  should  be 
arranged  to  provide  an  air  space  between  the  fire¬ 
place  and  the  wall.  Above  the  first  floor  one  brick 
thick  w-ill  be  sufficient  in  addition  to  the  flue  lining. 

Because  of  inconvenience  in  caring  for  it  a  fire¬ 
place  should  not  be  less  than  2  ft.  in  height.  For  the 
sake  of  appearance  the  opening  should  be  w-ider  than 
it  is  high.  This  makes  an  opening  about  2  ft.  high 
and  from  28  to  30  in.  wide  the  minimum.  A  flue 
8x8  in.  inside  measurement  should  be  satisfactory  for 
a  fireplace  of  this  size.  The  same  size  could  be  used 
for  the  furnace  while  a  6-in.  flue  will  care  for  the 
range. 

Dampers  and  heating  devices  can  both  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  use  in  fireplaces.  A  damper  is  almost  nec¬ 
essary  to  close  the  opening  when  not  in  use,  and  as 
a  fireplace  is  notoriously  wasteful  of  fuel,  any  device 
that  w-ill  make  it  more  effective  in  heating  should 
be  worth  putting  in.  The  old  bricks,  if  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  can  be  used.  Whether  or  not  a  mason  w-ill 
be  needed  depends  entirely  upon  your  ability  as  a 
bricklayer.  In  general  I  w-ould  say  that  if  a  com¬ 
petent  bricklayer  is  available  he  w-ill  have  both  the 
tools  and  experience,  and  can  probably  do  a  much 
better  job  than  an  amateur  c-oxild  hope  to  do  with¬ 
out  using  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  1230,  “Chimneys  and  Fire¬ 
places,”  w-ill,  1  am  sure,  be  of  great  help  to  you.  It 
is  obtainable  from  your  Congressman  upon  request. 

K.  II.  SMITH. 


A  Discussion  About  Pears 

THE  plum  and  the  grape  may  offer  the  widest 
assortment  of  colors,  flavors,  shapes  and  sizes 
of  all  the  northern  fruits,  but  the  pear  is  not  far 
behind.  Furthermore,  the  pear  has  a  season  of  use¬ 
fulness  extending  over  nine -months  of  the  year,  in 
this  way  making  up  in  usefulness  for  what  it  may 
lack  in  varied  colors  and  flavors.  It  may  be  eaten 
fresh  out  of  hand,  it  may  be  dried,  it  may  he  canned, 
it  may  he  stored,  it  may  be  grown  as  a  standard  for 
commercial  quantity  production  of  fruit,  and  it  may 
be  grown  as  a  dwarf  in  the  home  garden. 

Of  course,  Bartlett  stands  supreme  among  pears 
in  this  country,  and  justly  so.  In  fact  there  are 
many  people  who  know  no  other  pear  than  Bartlett. 
Fortunately  it  is  of  excellent  quality  and  represents 
its  class  well,  quite  by  contrast  with  the  average 
quality  Elberta  peach  in  its  class.  The  trees  are 
very  productive  and  regular  bearers,  though  only 
half-hardy  and  subject  to  blight.  But  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  good-sized  attractive  fruits  of  good  quality, 
and  high  regular  production  is  more  than  any  other 
variety  has  been  able  to  overcome.  Plantings  of 
Bartlett  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  however,  have  been  so 
extensive  in  recent  years  that  the  market  has  been 
overcrowded  and  prices  have  not  been  good.  In  con¬ 
sequence  there  has  been  interest  in  varieties  which 
extended  the  pear  season. 

The  American  nation  has 
learned  to  like  grape  juice  and 
cider.  Why  not  perry?  Europeans 
raise  orchards  of  pears  especial¬ 
ly  for  their  juice,  or  perry.  A 
book  of  several  hundred  pages  is 
needed  to  describe  the  varieties 
of  Austrian  and  German  perry 
pears  or  “mostbirne.”  The  baked 
apple  is  still  a  recognized  break¬ 
fast  fruit  in  spite  of  keen  com¬ 
petition  from  the  citrus  fruits, 
yet  who  has  ever  baked  the  pear? 

In  Europe  a  class  of  pears  is 
raised  for  this  purpose  alone.  In 
England  they  are  designated  as 
“Wardens”  or  baking  pears.  The 
famous  “Black  Pear  of  Worces¬ 
ter”  that  figures  on  the  shield  of 
one  of  the  old  English  families  is 
a  representative  of  this  class. 

But  confining  this  discussion 
largely  to  extending  the  pear  sea¬ 
son  through  a  wider  assortment 
of  varieties,  Clapp  Favorite 
looms  as  a  likely  possibility. 

Coming  two  weeks  before  Bart¬ 
lett,  it  has  always  been  a  profit¬ 
able  kind.  Eastern  growers  find 
that  because  of  its  similarity  to 
Bartlett  in  general  size  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  because  it  reaches 
market  at  a  time  when  there  is  a 
lull  in  western  shipments  of 
Bartlett,  it  commands  a  good 
price.  The  trees  are  very  subject 
to  blight,  but  they  are  hardy 
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are  as  rich  in  flavor  as  they  are  in  appearance.  The 
apple-shaped  fruits  of  Sheldon  are  quite  a  contrast 
with  those  of  Bose,  but  they  have  a  similar  russet 
finish  and  a  .delicious  buttery  flavor.  Both  of  these 
varieties  are  worthy  of  commercial  planting  now 
that  the  trend  is  towards  better  prices  for  varieties 
of  good  quality  that  extend  the  pear  season. 

Beurre  Clairgeau  has  good  size  and  an  attractive 
red  cheek  to  recommend  it,  but  the  quality  is  poor, 
and  the  fruit  drops  badly.  It  is  a  variety  of  doubt¬ 
ful  value  for  future  markets.  Flemish  Beauty  has 
been  disregarded  in  the  general  discussion  of  pears, 
largely  because  of  its  susceptibility  to  scab,  but  with 
present  methods  of  scab  control,  this  disease  is  not 
so  serious.  The  trees  are  among  the  hardiest  and 
most  productive,  and  the  fruit  is  of  good  size,  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  long-keeping.  It  may  be  that  Flemish 
should  be  returned  to  culture,  or  at  least  considered 
for  the  northern  sections  where  hardiness  is  oc¬ 
casionally  a  factor. 

Then  there  are  Glou  Morceau,  Passe  Colmar,  Duch¬ 
ess  d'Angouleme,  and  Easter  Beurre — all  varieties 
to  extend  the  pear  season  into  the  Winter  months, 
but  all  needful  of  careful  scrutiny.  They  do  not  ma¬ 
ture  their  fruit  properly  in  most  eastern  sections 
with  their  short  growing  seasons,  but  on  quick-ripen¬ 
ing  stocks  they  are  unsurpassed. 


Tyson-Dependable  for  the  Home  Orchard.  Fig.  302 


productive,  and  excellent  pollenizers.  They  seem  es¬ 
pecially  suited  on  a  heavy  soil  where  they  make  a 
moderate,  regular  annual  growth.  Successful  grow¬ 
ers  of  Clapp  Favorite  rarely  prune  the  young  trees, 
fearing  that  they  may  induce  a  sucker  growth  that 
will  blight.  In  the  earlier  ripening  sections  it  is 
found  profitable  to  hold  the  fruit  in  cold  storage  for 
a  few  weeks  until  the  glut  of  western  Bartletts  is 
past.  Clapp,  then,  is  a  variety  that  is  well  worth 
more  extensive  planting. 

To  follow  Bartlett  are  Buerre  Bose,  Sheldon, 
Seckel,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  and  even  Ivieffer.  It  is 
popular  just  now  to  laugh  at  the  Ben  Davis  apple 
and  the  Kieffer  pear,  but  they  have  both  found  a 
place  in  the  world's  markets.  They  will  not  do  for 
connoisseurs  of  fruit  but  the  Ben  Davis  is  not  a  bad 
apple  in  June,  and  Kieffer  makes  a  good  canned 
product.  And  so  while  it  is  of  doubtful  wisdom  to 
recommend  the  planting  of  Kieffer,  yet  the  present 
acreage  should  not  be  discarded. 

Seckel,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  recommended 
full-heartedly.  The  fruits  are  small  but  they  are  the 
most  exquisite  of  all  pears.  The  trees  are  hardy 
and  resistant  to  blight,  although  not  always  produc¬ 
tive  where  pear  thrips  interferes  with  the  set.  Plant¬ 
ings  are  limited  to  eastern  sections,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  severe  competition,  at  least  not  until 
more  extensive  acreages  are  set. 

Beurre  Bose  and  Sheldon,  too,  are  two  old  sorts 
now  coming  into  favor.  There  are  many  who  con¬ 
sider  Bose  the  finest  of  all  pears,  not  barring  Seckel. 
Certain  it  is  that  its  long  bronze,  gourd-shaped  fruits 


The  possibility  of  growing  many  other  late-matur¬ 
ing,  European  varieties  by  working  them  on  the 
quince  and  thereby  hastening  their  ripening,  also 
needs  recognition.  So  far  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done  with  quince  roots  since  poor  management  and 
improper  care  sounded  the  death-knell  for  dwarf 
pears.  Given  a  fair  chance  they  do  well.  Some  va¬ 
rieties  like  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Glou  Morceau, 
Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Easter  Buerre,  Beurre  Diel 
and  Vicar  of  Wakefield  have  seemed  especially  im¬ 
proved  by  growing  upon  the  quince.  Other  kinds, 
like  Josephine  de  Malines,  Beurre  Superfin  and 
White  Doyenne  are  improved  to  a  lesser  degree, 
while  Beurre  Bose,  Seckel  and  Winter  Nelis  will  not 
grow  on  the  quince  unless  double-worked.  For  this 
purpose  Beurre  Hardy  is  used,  the  desired  variety 
then  being  top-worked  upon  the  Hardy  stock.  At  any 
rate  the  dwarf  pear  is  due  for  return  to  favor,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  lover  of  fruits  who  delights  in  the 
more  interesting  and  rarer  varieties. 

Winter  Nelis  runs  too  small  under  eastern  condi¬ 
tions  to  warrant  extensive  planting,  although  its 
late-keeping  qualities  plus  its  high  quality  make  it 
desirable  for  the  home.  Lawrence  and  Beurre  d'An- 
jou  are  two  other  questionable  kinds.  Among  newer 
sorts  are  Conference,  a  pinkish-flesh,  high  quality 
fruit,  ripening  after  Bartlett.  It  is  popular  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  has  been  reported  favorably  from  Michigan, 
but  its  dull  color  is  against  it.  Pultney,  Phelps,  and 
Gorham  are  three  Winter  pears  that  have  originated 
at  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva  and  which  are  now  on  trial. 
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As  for  the  home  orchard,  there  is  such  a  variety 
of  shapes,  sizes,  flavors  and  colors  that  one  hardly 
knows  where  to  begin.  Early  in  the  season  is  the 
brilliant  red-cheeked  Elizabeth — small,  roundish  and 
good  in  quality.  Margaret  is  of  better  size,  but  not 
so  attractive.  Beurre  Giffard  is  strongly  recommend¬ 
ed  by  vigorous,  blight-resistant  trees,  and  fair-sized, 
good  quality  fruits;  while  later  in  the  season  comes 
fij  son,  pei  haps  the  most  dependable  of  all  the  pears. 
The  fruit  though  high  in  quality  is  too  small  to  re¬ 
ceive  market  attention,  yet  the  high  yielding,  blight- 
free  trees  seem  designed  for  the  amateur  and  the 
home  orchardist.  A  Tyson  tree  is  a  joy  forever. 

Another  choice  kind  is  Dana  Hovey  with  its  me¬ 
dium-sized,  golden-yellow,  roundish,  sweet-flavored 
fruity  in  season  in  November  and  December.  The 
trees  are  not  overly  vigorous,  but  for  the  home  gar¬ 
dener  the  virtues  of  the  fruit  more  than  offset  the 
faults  of  the  tree.  One  of  the  most  striking  and  most 
attiacthe  varieties  is  Forelle,  which  appears  identi¬ 
cal  with  Vermont  Beauty.  Under  the  right  condi¬ 
tions  Forelle  develops  a  brilliant  red  cheek  and  is 
covered  with  clear  brown  dots.  Incidentally  the 
“speckled”  dotting  accounts  for  the  name  “Forelle,” 
which  translated  means  “trout.”  Unfortunately  the 
quality  is  not  high,  but  the  attractiveness  of  the 
fruit  assures  a  limited  market  demand. 

Doyenne  Boussock,  too,  lacks 
quality.  Its  claim  to  recognition 
lies  in  the  freedom  of  both  the 
tree  and  the  fruit  from  insect 
and  fungous  attack.  The  tree  is 
clean  and  vigorous — an  ornament 
to  any  garden.  The  fruits  are 
large,  shapely,  mild-flavored  and 
almost  invariably  free  from 
worms  or  other  pests. 

And  then  might  be  mentioned 
the  delicious  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
more  at  home  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  than  in  New  York  State; 
the  soft-fleshed  and  tender¬ 
skinned  Beurre  Superfin,  espe¬ 
cially  suited  to  the  home  or¬ 
chard  ;  the  strong,  Lombardy 
Poplar  shaped  tree  of  Buffurn 
carrying  fruits  of  about  the  same 
season  as  Seckel;  Frederick 
Clapp  with  its  roundish  lemon- 
yellow,  sprightly  flavored  fruit; 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  which  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  distinguish  from  Bart¬ 
lett  by  appearance  alone ;  the 
very  large,  shapely  but  poor  qua¬ 
lity  Pound  and  Lincoln  Coreless, 
and  finally  the  delicious  Marie 
Louise. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  interest 
and  variety  in  pears.  Between 
the  commercial  idea  of  standardi¬ 
zation  on  a  few  varieties  and  the 
amateur  idea  of  variety  and  as¬ 
sortment  stands  a  happy  medium. 
Too  few  varieties  are  nearly  as 
bad  as  too  many  varieties.  The 
advocates  of  each  line  of  thought  can  help  the  pear 
industry — the  one  fostering  and  encouraging  the 
planting  of  better  and  diverse  varieties  whose  period 
of  usefulness  extends  the  present  pear  season  over 
more  months  of  the  year,  and  the  other  ruthlessly 
condemning  those  kinds  that  do  not  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  profitable  cultivation.  h.  b.  tukey. 


A  Potato  Spray  Ring 

SPRAY  rings  for  handling  potato  spraying  are  be¬ 
ing  foxxnd  practical.  The  Lima  (Livingston 
County,  N.  Y.)  Recorder,  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment  as  to  how  this  is  done : 

The  first  Farm  Bureau  potato  spray  ring  in  Livings¬ 
ton  County  was  formed  recently  in  northern  Lima  and 
Avon  towns.  Several  potato  growers  joined  togethei* 
and  appointed  one  of  their  members  as  chairman,  who 
will  purchase  a  new  four-row  traction  potato  sprayer; 
buy  material  enough  to  provide  for  six  sprays,  and  hire 
a  man  to  operate  the  sprayer.  Saving  can  thus  be  made 
both  in  time  and  expense.  Potatoes  will  not  be  neglec¬ 
ted  because  of  the  rush  of  other  farm  operations  during 
the  Summer,  and  each  man  will  not  have  full  burdens 
of  owning  a  sprayer.  The  cost  the  first  year  will  be 
about  $13  per  acre,  covering  cost  of  materials,  sprayers, 
operator's  labor,  and  all  other  expenses.  The  second 
year  s  cost  will  be  lower  because  of  no  sprayer  to  buy. 
The  men  who  are  at  present  in  the  ring  are:  Archie 
Fishell,  Stacy  Peck,  Ernie  Bolt,  William  Ha  rrington, 
George  Sackett,  Bill  Batsel,  Albert  Meyers,  Martin 
Dalton,  Mark  Kling,  William  Tubbs  and  William  Lutz. 
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Propagation  of  Lilies 

Although  i't  is  intended  primarily  for 
market  growers  of  lily  bulbs,  amateur 
lily  growers  will  find  suggtions  of  value  in 
Circular  23-C,  “A  Score  of  Easily  Pro¬ 
pagated  Lilies,”  by  David  Griffiths,  just 
published  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment.  of  Agriculture.  The  author  reports 
experimental  work  in  lily  propagation  at 
the  Arlington  farm,  near  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  at  the  Bellingham,  Wash., 
garden. 

Production  of  lilies  from  seed'  is  not 
so  difficult  as  has  been  generally  supposed. 
“Usually,”  Dr.  Griffiths  says,  “it  has 
been  thought  necessary  to  start  the  seed 
with  the  extreme  nicety  of  greenhouse  or 
frame  culture.  There  is  probably  noth¬ 
ing  that,  has  been  done  at  the  Bellingham 
garden  that  has  created  so  much  surprise 
among  experienced  visitors  as  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  seed  of  so  many  species  of  lilies  in 
the  open  field.  It  ts  the  logical  thing  to 
do  in  other  climates  if  it  is  possible  there 
to  maintain  moisture  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground  long  enough  to  get  the  seed 
up.  With  an  overhead  sprinkling  system, 
both  Regal  and  Easter  lily  seed  have  been 
grown  satisfactorily  under  open-field  con¬ 
ditions  at  Arlington  farm.” 

The  species  of  lilies  on  which  Dr. 
Griffiths  reports  successful  propagation 
and  multiplication  by  the  methods  sug¬ 
gested  are  the  Madonna,  Nankeen,  Easter, 
Regal,  Umbellatum,  Orange,  Thunberg, 
Redstar,  Tiger,  Leopard.  Humboldt, 
Turk's-cap,  Columbia.  Canada,  Coral, 
Martagon,  Hanson  and  Speciosum. 

After  describing  briefly  the  lily  bulb  and 
its  variations,  Dr.  Griffiths  says,  “the 
ideal  climate  for  the  culture  of  the  largest 
number  of  species  as  one  having  a  uni¬ 
formly  low  temperature  and.  relatively 
high  humidity.  A  maritime  situation  in 
any  location  (has  decided  advantages  in 
both  equability  of  temperature  and  humi¬ 
dity.  Lilies  are  not  particularly  exacting 
as  to  the  types  of  soils  in  which  they  do 
best,  except  that  they  require  a  friable 
loam.  An  adequate  supply  of  organic 
matter  is  also  necessary,  and  preparation 
of  the  soil  must  be  thorough.  The  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  culture  for  any  crop  of 
lilies  should  take  place  before  that  crop 
is  planted.  Germinating  weed  seeds  are 
killed  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the 
soil  as  possible,  and  after  the  plants  are 
above  ground  the  beds  oir  rows  are 
mulched.  The  best  time  to  apply  man¬ 
ure  is  on  the  preceding  crop. 

Several  methods  of  propagation  and 
multiplication,  of  lilies  are  possible,  usual¬ 
ly  two  or  more  desirable  for  each  species. 
When  grown  from  seed  it  is  usually  the 
third  and  for  some  species  the  fourth 
season  before  blossoms  are  profuse.  In 
the  Madonna  lily,  seed  production  de¬ 
mands  hand  pollination  and  three  years 
for  production  of  commercial  bulbs,  iNat- 
oral  reproduction  by  the  splitting  up  of 
the  bulb,  “serves  admirably  for  any  in¬ 
crease  of  stock  desired  by  the  householder, 
but  the  method  is  too  slow  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  grower.”  Stem  can  be  jerked  out  of 
the  bulbs  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have 
faded  and  “heeled  over”  in  the  field  with 
soil  over  the  lower  12  to  15  inches  to 
3.1'liOW  for  'development  of  bulblets  Gt 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Scales  from  the 
bulbs  may  be  removed  while  plants  are 
in  blossom,  or  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have 
faded,  and  planted  in  dry  soil  or  layered 
over  Winter  for  Spring  planting,  a  fav¬ 
ored  method  for  rapid  reproduction. 

Dr.  Griffiths  also  discusse’s  preparing 
stocks  for  planting,  mulching,  the  time  for 
propagation,  handling  tbe  seeds  and  seed- 
lings,  and  desirable  packing  and  shipping 
methods.  He  reviews  briefly  the  pests 
and  diseases  to  which  lilies  are  subject, 
but  says  “fungi  and  insects  are  likely  to 
be  blamed  for  much  of  the  havoc  wrought 
by  high  temperatures,  bad  soil  conditions, 
exposure,  abrasions  and  desiccation. 


Fruit  in  West  Virginia 

It  has  rained  for  over  three  weeks 
here,  and  has  been  so  cold  that  what  we 
expected  to  be  half  crop  of  fruit  has 
dropped  until  if  we  have  a  fourth  crop 
in  this  secion  we  shall  do  well.  In  the 
two  other  fruit  sections,  -the  two  pan¬ 
handles  of  the  State,  they  are  reporting 
more  than  an  average  crop. 

Other  crops  are  not  doing  well  either 
owing  to  the  cool  weather.  Corn  is  just 
standing.  The  only  thing  that  seems  to 
be  growing  is  potatoes,  but  the  weeds,  are 
growing  as  fast,  and  if  we  have  a  little 
more  wet  wea-ther  i,t  will  cost  more  to 
clean  out  the  weeds  than  the  crop  will  be 
worth.  Here  it  is  the  tenth  of  June  and 
we  have  never  got  to  work  our  corn  yet. 
Most  years  we  had  gone  through  it  twice 
before  this  time.  . 

Apples  that  have  stuck  are  looking  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well,  are  larger  .  and  freer 
from  disease  than  formerly,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
spray  when  we  should.  When  wre  did 
get  enough  clear  weather  to  put  on  a  few 
tanks  the  chances  were  that  it  would  get 
washed  off  before  it  got  dry,  but  it  is 
an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  good,  and 
we  have  the  best  foliage  on  the  trees 
that  I  ever  remember.  I  have  observed 
that  we  always  have  a  fine  quality  of 
fruit  when  we  have  good  foliage. 

It  seems  that  we  only  just  get  able  to 
control  one  pest  before  another  pops  up. 
This  year  in  this  section  the  locust 
beetles  are  injuring  our  apple  trees  so 
severely  that  if  it  keeps  up  we  will  have 
to  use  a  poison  spray  all  Summer 
whether  we  have  fruit  or  not.  These 
beetles  with  the  aid  of  the  locust  borer 


have  about  killed  all  the  locust  timber 
in  the  State,  and  I  suppose  that  they 
must  have  got  tired  of  locust  leaves,  or 
else  they  are  getting  scarce.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  small  beetle  is  numer¬ 
ous  elsewhere  or  not,  but  they  are  here 
just  by  the  millions  and  have  been  here 
for  several  years.  They  are  a  small 
brown,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long 
with  two  yellow  stripes  down  their  back, 
and  in  feeding  they  do  not  eat  the  whole 
leaf  but  just  strip  the  green  off,  making 
the  trees  look  as  though  they  had  been 
scorched  by  fire,  and  they  seem  to  be 
ravenous  feeders,  cleaning  things  up  as 
they  go,  and  continuing  all  Summer  with 
several  generations.  In  our  orchards  this 
year  they  would  leave  the  apple  trees  in 
swarms  that  could  be  seen  for  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  when  the  spray  was  turned  on  the 
tree. 

We  are  learning  here  to  help  ourselves 
more  and  more  through  organization.  We 
have  just  put  into  effect  in  several  coun¬ 
ties  .of  the  State  the  Ohio  method  of  hir¬ 
ing  a  full-time  Farm  Bureau  service  man¬ 
ager,  whose  duties  will  be  to  look  after 
all  the  various  interests  of  the  different 
groups  of  farmers  and  the  business  of 
their  various  marketing  and  buying  or¬ 
ganizations.  This  man  will  be  paid  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  business  that  he  builds  up, 
so  it  is  no  job  for  a  lazy  man.  In  our 
county  he  has  charge  of  the  Live  Stock 
Shippers’  Association,  Potato  Growers’ 
Association,  Wool  Pool,  the  buying  of 
feeds  and  fertilizers,  and  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  auto  insurance,  as  his  main  work, 
with  other  minor  things  as  they  come  up. 
One  in  particular  is  the  farmers’  exchange 
list.  He  keeps  in  touch  with  anything 
that  you  may  have  to  sell  and  anything 
that  your  neighbor  wants  to  buy,  and  by 
knowing  these  things  can  often  save  many 
dollars  by  getting  a  market  close  home  for 
the  farmers.  L.  G.  zinn. 

West  Virginia. 

Truck  Crops  in  the  Virgin 
Islands 

Winter  production  of  such  vegetable 
crops  as  onions,  tomatoes,  eggplants  and 
peppers  for  early  marketing  in  New  York 
offers  a  favorable  opportunity  for  profita¬ 
ble  agriculture  in  the  Virgin  Islands  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  which  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Labor  costs  in  truck 
production  were  figured  at  the  prevailing 
wage  of  40  cents  a  day. 

In  a  test  planting  the  Winter  of  1926- 
27  conditions  were  not  particularly  favor¬ 
able  to  growth,  the  report  says,  but  net 
returns  from  the  crops  after  allowing  for 
all  costs  of  land  rent,  crop  production  and 
marketing  expense,  allowed  a  profit  of 
about  $50  an  acre.  Tomatoes  were  de¬ 
livered  in  New  York  early  in  January 
and  sold  for  an  average  of  $5.46  a  crate 
with  costs  of  $2.25.  Both  the  pepper 
and  eggplant  crops  netted  a  profit  of  more 
than  $1  a  crate  above  all  costs. 

In  the  islands,  John  B.  Thompson,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  station,  says,  interest  in 
crop  diversification  is  increasing.  Plant¬ 
ers  marketed  about  4,000  crates  of  Ber¬ 
muda  onions.  The  station  experiments 
with  live  stock  and  poultry  continued. 
The  poultry  experiments  have  not  yet 
demonstrated  whether  imported  standard- 
bred  poultry  will  be  able  to  resist  the 
hardships  incident  to  local  conditions  and 
so  prove  superior  to  the  native  stock.  Ex¬ 
periments  with  papayas,  yams,  Winter 
carrots,  Lima  beans  and  sugar  canes  were 
continued.  Sugar  production  of  the  is¬ 
lands  for  the  year  increased  from  5,000 
to  7,000  tons.  “Bananas,”  the  report 
notes,  “should  be  grown  more  extensively 
in  the  Virgin  Islands.”  It  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  avocados  made  desirable 
progress  when  interplanted  with  bananas. 
Cotton  was  almost  a  complete  failure  due 
to  the  ravages  of  the  pink  boll-worm,  and 
this  year  will  be  a  closed  season  for  cot¬ 
ton  at  the  station  and  on  the  island  of 
St.  Croix. 

The  Growing  and  Marketing 
of  a  Crop 

Last  season  the  celery  growers  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York  produced  6,000  cars  of 
celery,  which  was  the  largest  in  quantity, 
and  the  best  in  quality  ever  grown  there. 
About  3,000  cars  of  this  being  mostly  of 
the  earlier  varieties,  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  late,  was  loaded  in  cars  direct 
from  the  fields,  and  netted  the  grower  a 
small  margin  of  profit.  The  other  half 
was  placed  in  the  storages  practically  all 
held  by  the  growers,  for  a  later  market. 

About  December  1  an  article  was  cir¬ 
culated  through  the  daily  press  which 
stated,  in  substance,  that  the  large  har¬ 
vested  celery  crop  of  1,000  more  cars 
than  the  year  before  would  result  in  a  sur¬ 
plus  which  the  consuming  public  could 
not  take,  consequently  some  would  have 
to  be  dumped,  advising  growers  to  take 
what  they  could  get  and  save  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  paying  storage  out  of  their  pockets. 
The  price  established  was  from  $1.05  to 
$1.10  per  crate,  55  cents  of  this  for  stor¬ 
age,  the  balance  for  the  grower. 

December  15,  another  article  appeared, 
widely  circulated,  that  the  celery  remain¬ 
ing  in  storage  because  of  poor  packing, 
was  facing  a  dead  market,  and  much  of 
it  would  have  to  be  dumped.  As  a  result 
of  this  propaganda  the  growers  fell  over 
one  another  to  dispose  of  their  holdings, 
and  buyers  were  ready  to  take  every 
crate  offered.  As  a  result  2,400  cars  or 


600,000  crates  were  released  from  storage 
and  marketed  in  December  after  which 
the  market  advanced  $1  per  crate  over 
night. 

It  has  since  been  shown  that  the  con¬ 
suming  market  took  every  crate  of  celery, 
but  consumed  it  at  the  high  level  of 
prices,  as  the  city  dweller  will  testify.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  $15,000,000  ex¬ 
changed  hands  in  that  one  month,  of 
which  the  producer  received  less  than  2 
per  cent  after  paying  for  package.  Of 
course  a  goat  had  to  be  found,  and  the 
grower  was  chosen  on  the  ground  that 
he  put  up  such  a  poor  pack.  A  public 
meeting  of  growers  was  called  and  the 
400  growers  were  told  by  a  speaker  that 
they  got  what  was  coming  to  them  be¬ 
cause  they  hadn’t  packed  their  celery  as 
they  had  been  told.  As  a  consequence  a 
permanent  organization  has  been  formed, 
and  a  rule  has  been  adopted  to  pack  ac¬ 
cording  to  U.  S.  standard.  This  can  do 
no  harm  and  may  be  of  some  benefit  but 
I  believe  that  90  per  cent  of  last  season’s 
pack  was  up  to  this  standard. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  for  years  shown  up 
the  30-cent  dollar,  but  this  case  will  put 
all  others  in  the  shade. 

New  York.  isaac  brasser. 
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ROSE  BUSHES 

Special  Clearance  Sale 
A  $1.50  tor  $2.50  ir  S17 

POSTPAID  INSURED  DELIVERY 

All  A  No.  1  stock,  and  will  bloom  in  about  five  weeks 
from  planting.  Rapture— Apricot  and  gold;  Briarcliff— 
Light  pink;  America— dark  pink;  Templar— Crimson 
red;  Butterfly— salmon;  Souvenir  de  Claudius  Pernet— 
sunflower  yeilow.  Every  bush  two  and  three  years  old. 

AN  ADDED  BARGAIN— Rambler  Roses,  everyone  three 
years  old.  6  for  SI. SO;  12  for  $2.50-  100 for  *1  7.00, 
postpaid  insured  delivery. 

HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED 

REYNOLDS  FARMS.  R.F.D.  77,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


PLANTS 


POSTPAID:  Aster,  Celery,  Tomato, 
Sweet  Potato — 3  doz.,  26c;  100,  60c; 
500,  32.  Cabbage— 100,  45c;  300,  SI; 
1000,  32.50.  Delphinium,  Verbenia,  Larkspur— dozen, 

36c.  JfOllREK’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


ESRLr,,Er7:,rsrt’  cabbage  plants,  si.50 

per  1000.  F.  O.  B.  CHAS.  R.  STAFFORD,  R.  F.  D.  3.  Cortland.  H.  T. 


Hardy  cabbace  plants— six  varieties— 31 .50- 
1000  charges  collect.  32.00  prepaid  mail.  Good 
plants  well  packed.  MAPI.E  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


SWEET  POTATO— Jersey  Red  and  Yellow— 150-SI,  500- 
$2.50  mall.  1U00-S4,  5, 000-S15  express.  Strong,  healthy 
plants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CHAS  BLACK,  Highlstown.N.  J. 


PANSIES— SPECIAL 

plants,  only 

31.10.  Prepaid.  Asters,  100  plants,  *  1 .00.  Mixed  colors. 
Catalog  free.  VVM  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa.,  Dept.  R. 


18  Sprouted  Mixed  Dahlias,  %\ 

We  pay  P.  Post.  SMITHSS0N.430-40Chancetlor  Ave  , Newark. N.J. 


BOXWOOD 

$1.20  dozen,  delivered. 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as 
ornamental.  Well  rooted  plants, 
FUR  TANNERY,  Mineral,  Virginia 


Hay  Caps,  90c  and  up 

Write  for  samples.  STANLEY,  359  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C, 


June  23,  1928 

BUY  THE  MRS. 


A  PORCELAIN 
REFRIGERATOR 


At  Manufacturer’s  Cost 

Made  to  receive  either  Ice  or  Electric  Unit 

PRICE: 

2-Door,  same  as  Cut,  $50.00 
Single  Door  -  -  40.00 

SACO-LOWELL  SHOPS 

Refrigerator  Dept.  LOWELL,  MASS. 


/•The  Mortgage  That  Pays  Itseiff  OP 

JOINT  STOCK  LAND  BANK  LOAN— For  a 

Farmer  to  Purchase  a  Farm,  Provide  Build¬ 
ings,  Purchase  Equipment,  Fertilizer,  Live 
Stock,  to  Pay  Existing  Farm  Mortgages,  Etc. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  JOINT  STOCK 
LAND  BANK 

Supervised  by  the  United  States  Government 
Interest  paid  semi-annually;  in  addition  1% 
per  year  is  paid  on  the  principal  which  goes 
to  the  reduction  of  the  loan  and  completely 
pays  it  off  over  a  period  of  33  years. 
PROMPT  SERVICE — AVe  are  organized  to 
make  appraisals  promptly  and  otherwise  han-l 
die  all  business  without  undue  delay  or  red 
tape.  Loans  given  in  any  part  of  the  State 
of  New  Y’ork  and  Pennsylvania.  Full  infor¬ 
mation  and  application  blanks  address — 
Branch  Office  for  Pa.  and  N.  Y, 
Pennsylvania  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank, 
Greemdale-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Lloyd  M.  Hallenbeck,  Official  Representative. 


Once  Used 

STANDARD 
BERRY  CRATES 

32-Qt.  Size 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 


EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO..  Inc. 
Dept.  R  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1 0  Delphiniums  $1.75 

(Hardy  Larkspur)  JL  po®1 
6  Light  Blue;  6  Dark  Blue 

Strong  Plants  That  Will  Bloom  This  Summer 

Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Phlox.  Hollyhocks,  Bleeding 
Hearts,  Columbines,  Lupines,  Gaillardias,  Hardy  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Oriental  Poppies,  Pyrethrums,  Hardy 
Asters  and  109  other  HardyjPerennlals  that  live  outdoors 
during  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more  beautiful 
each  year.  Asters,  Pansies,  Petunias,  Snapdragons. 
Zinnias  Strawflowers,  Roses.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
by  mail  or  express. 

BARRY  L.  SQUIRES  •  Hampton  Bsys,  N.  Y. 


Cl  E  A  hi  "T  dl  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post.  6000 
I  L  rx  I ^1  |  Leading  varieties,  F'.O.B.  orJVlore 


100 

500 

1000 

Per  M 

Cabbage . 

. . .  $.35 

$1.00 

$1.65 

$1.25 

Cauliflower . 

. ..  .65 

2.00 

3.60 

3.00 

Tomato . 

. . .  .40 

1.15 

1.80 

1.65 

Pepper  &  B.  Sprout... 

. ..  .85 

2.25 

3.75 

3.50 

Sweet  Potato . 

.  .  .60 

1.85 

3.00 

2.90 

Beet  &  Lettuce . 

. . .  .50 

1.50 

2.50 

2.26 

Celery . 

. . .  .50 

1.65 

2.75 

2.50 

Catalog  free. 

O.  E. 

FIELD, 

Sewell, 

N.  J. 

Uordu  CABBAGE  and  D|  ANTC  Chemically  treat- 
ndruy  CAULIFLOWER  rLRflld  ed  Danish  heed. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment  Golden 
Acre,  Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  Enkhousen,  Flat  Dutch, 
Ballhead,  Red  and  Savoy— Prepaid,  200-65e.  500-SI. 25. 1,000- 
$2.15.  Express,  5,000-$7.50.  Cauliflower — Prepaid,  60-40c. 
200-SI,  500-S2.25,  l,000-$3. 75.  PORT  R.  MELLiNGER.  North  Lims,  Q. 


Millions  "S  °"“r  Vegetable  Plants 

CABBAGE— Wakefield,  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Succession.  31.00  ^per  1000.  Collard.  31.25. 
Tomato,  31.50.  Sweet  Potato,  33.50.  Good  delivery 
guaranteed.  R.  R.  LANKFORD  -  Franklin,  Virginia 


ELERY  PLANTS 


We  will  have  millions 
of  field  grown  celery 

- — - plants  ready  for  ship- 

:nt  June  20th.  Strong  and  free  from  blight.  All  stand- 
m  d  varieties.  Price,  30c  per  100  up  to  1  M.,  32.00  per 
M.  up  5  M.  F.  O.  B.  Oanastota.  Prices  quoted  on  larger 
quantities.  WARNER  CELERY  CO.  -  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

FIELD  GROWN  Standard  varieties.  Cabbage  plants 
nv  .  mi-ms'!  *1  Per  1000,  charges  collect,  S2  pei 
Of  &  l\T  TP C  1000  delivered.  Pepper,  S3  per  1000 
|  I,  l\  I  lj  B  collect.  Special  prices  on  large  or- 
ders.  Clifford  A  Cutchins,  Jr.,  Franklin.  ■». 


MILLIONS  CABBAGE— Danish  Ballhead,  Succession. 

Flat  Dutch,  Copenhagen,  Wakefield,  300 — 3 1 .00;  500— ■ 
31.25;  1000—32.26,  postpaid.  Express,  31.00—1™’ 
Tomato  Plants  same  price.  IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  » a 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

In  a  recent  letter  from  National  Master 
L  J.  Taber  he  writes  the  following  cheer¬ 
ful'  paragraph  :  “You  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  there  is  evidence  of  more 
Grange  activity  than  at  any  other  period 
since  the  World  War,  and  I  am  hoping 
that  we  can  make  1928  an  outstanding 
year  in  Grange  affairs.” 

Reports  from  State  Master  Fred  J. 
Freestone  also  indicate  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  increase  in  interest  and  membership 
among  the  counties  of  the  Empire  State 
and  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  his 
goal  of  a  2,000  net  gain  will  be  realized 
before  the  next  annual  session  of  the 
State  Grange. 

It  is  expected  that  National  Master 
Taber  will  be  a  visitor  at  the  coming  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Grange  lecturers  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware,  to  be  held  at  Cornell 
University  in  August.  Chairman  E.  J. 
Walrath  *of  the  State  Grange  executive 
committee,  in  announcing  the  coming  of 
National  Master  Taber  to  New  York 
State,  says  that  he  will  also  deliver  sev¬ 
eral  Grange  addresses  while  on  his  trip 
to  the  Empire  State,  the  final  announce¬ 
ments  to  be  made  later. 

June  is  a  busy  month  among  the 
Granges.  Children's  Day  programs  are 
quite  generally  held  during  the  month  of 
roses  and  it  is  also  the  month  of  holding 
many  of  the  Pomona  Grange  sessions. 
The'  Jefferson  County  Pomona  Grange 
met  June  6  with  one  of  the  pioneer  sub¬ 
ordinates  of  the  county  as  host,  Champion 
No.  18.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  an  attendance  of  nearly  three  hun¬ 
dred,  the  entertaining  Grange  was  fully 
equal  to  the  big  task  of  caring  for  its 
guests. 

Added  interest  was  attached  to  the 
meeting  from  the  historical  setting  of  the 
session.  The  hall  of  Champion  Grange 
was  formerly  the  Congregational  Church 
of  Champion  village,  where  the  first  set¬ 
tlement  in  Jefferson  County  was  made. 
The  Champion  Congregationalists  erected 
the  first  church  building  in  the  county. 
In  the  village  cemetery  at  Champion,  a 
few  rods  from  the  Grange  building,  lies 
the  body  of  Noadian  Hubbard,  the  coun¬ 
ty's  first  settler. 

Dean  Van  C  Whittemore,  head  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  University  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Canton,  in  the  neighboring 
county  of  St.  Lawrence,  was  present  at 
the  Pomona,  and  at  his  suggestion  the 
Pomona  selected  W.  D.  Bennett,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  young  farmer  of  the  town  of 
Philadelphia,  as  Pomona’s  representative 
on  the  agricultural  school's  new  advisory 
board  of  nine  members,  this  board  being 
composed  of  a  representative  from  both 
the  Pomonas  and  the  Farm  Bureaus  of 
the  counties  of  Jefferson,  St.  Lawrence, 
Lewis  and  Franklin,  and  one  member 
from  the  alumni  association  of  the  school. 
The  members  of  the  board  will  make  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  the  school  and  an  endeavor 
will  be  made  to  develop  a  closer  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  farmers  of  the  North 
Country  and  its  agricultural  school. 

Herbert  E.  Cook  of  Denmark,  Lewis 
County,  preceded  Mr.  Whittemore  as  dean 
of  the  agricultural  school  at  Canton.  The 
school  is  doing  a  splendid  work  among 
the  young  people  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  and  its  graduates  are  sure  to 
have  a  powerful  influence  for  good  in  up¬ 
building  agriculture  in  this  territory. 

Dean  Whittemore  is  an  active  member 
of  Silas  Wright  Grange  at  Canton,  and 
headed  the  St.  Lawrence  County  delega¬ 
tion  at  the  recent  session  of  the  State 
Grange  at  Poughkeepsie.  The  Canton 
agricultural  school  is  admirably  situated, 
as  it  is  the  center  of  one  of  the  finest 
agricultural  districts  in  the  State.  The 
four  counties  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson, 
Lewis  and  Franklin  produce  more  butter 
and  cheese  than  any  other  four  counties 
of  the  State,  besides  shipping  to  the  New 
York  market  several  million  dollars  worth 
of  fluid  milk  each  year.  There  are  two 
cheese  boards  in  St.  Lawrence  County, 
one  at  Canton  and  the  other  at  Gouver- 
neur.  The  cheese  board  at  Watertown, 
in  Jefferson  County,  is  the  largest  interior 
cheese  market  in  the  East,  and  at  Low- 
ville  in  Lewis  County,  is  the  largest  cold 
storage  cheese  warehouse  outside  of  New 
York  City.  Jefferson  and  Lewis  counties 
specialize*  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese 
and  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin  manufac¬ 
ture  both  cheese  and  creamery  butter. 
These  counties,  with  the  addition  of  the 
counties  of  Oswego.  Oneida  and  Herkimer 
to  the  south,  constitute  one  of  the  leading 
cheese  making  centers  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  here  that  the  cheese  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  country  had  its  birth. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  shipment 
of  fluid  milk  to  the  New  York  market  has 
made  enormous  inroads  into  the  North¬ 
ern  New  York  cheese  industry  and  cut 
down  the  number  of  cheese  factories  near¬ 
ly  if  not  quite  one-lialf. 


Crows  and  Corn 

E.  L.  B.  asks  what  to  do  to  keep  the 
crows  from  pulling  his  corn.  If  he  will 
use  turpentine  on  his  seed  I  think  he  will 
have  very  little  trouble  with  the  crows. 
I  saw  this  recipe  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  several 
years  ago,  and  have  used  it  ever  since 
with  good  results.  One  tablespoonful  to 
one-half  bushel  of  corn  will  be  plenty. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  m.  b. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  pass  this  recipe  on  again 
with  the  added  endorsement  of  our  Penn¬ 
sylvania  friend’s  experience. 


Garden  Bulletin  Board 

[Conducted  by  W.  W.  H.  Experience  and 
questions  invited.] 


The  Early  Sweet  Cory  is  a  foot  high 
(June  9).  That  is  nothing  to  brag  about, 
but  fairly  good  for  this  late  season.  Oc¬ 
casionally  we  have  corn  soon  after  July 
4.  It  has  been  hoed  twice,  and  responded 
in  the  way  corn  does.  I  am  using  as 
much  as  I  dare  of  a  mixture  running 
15-30-15,  which  is  about  three  times  the 
strength  of  an  ordinary  field  analysis. 
One  row  that  is  a  little  slow  is  being 
helped  out  with  a  34-per  cent  nitrogen 
product. 

Hungry  Potato  Beetles. — I  have  no 
potatoes  in  this  year’s  garden,  so  the  bee¬ 
tles  that  are  always  ready  for  the  first 
potato  tops  have  had  poor  pasture.  They 
are  now  pestering  the  tomatoes,  and  un¬ 
less  the  plants  are  looked  over  twice 
daily  only  stems  will  be  left.  Perhaps  a 
few  potato  hills  to  attract  the  stray  bee¬ 
tles  may  be  good  insurance.  I  have  never 
seen  them  eat  anything  but  the  garden 
solanums,  potato,  tomato  and  eggplant, 
any  of  which  apparently  provides  them  a 
balanced  ration. 

Desirable  Hardy  Climbers. — Akebia 
quinata  is  not  very  well  known,  but  ex¬ 
cellent  on  a  pillar,  pergola  or  veranda. 
It  is  hardy  and  has  no  insect  or  fungus 
enemies  that  I  have  seen.  Growing  12 
ft.  or  more  in  good  ground  its  limber 
stems  may  be  trained  in  any  form  desired. 
The  flowers,  produced  early,  are  purplish 
brown,  the  pistillate  expanded  and  the 
staminate  not. 

Another  climber  of  similar  habit  on  the 
same  pergola  is  xYctinidia  arguta.  The 
vine  and  large  shiny  leaves  are  clean 
looking  and  handsome.  In  some  locali¬ 
ties  it  flowers  and  bears  fruit  of  fig-like 
quality,  but  never  has  done  so  with  me. 

Polygonum  xYuberti,  also  known  as  the 
“silver  lace  vine,”  is  the  third  of  my  de¬ 
sirable  climbers,  and  the  strongest  grow¬ 
ing  one  of  the  lot.  It  makes  a  mass  of 
vine  nearly  equal  to  Clematis  paniculata 
and  great  graceful  sprays  of  white  buck- 
wheat-like  flowers. 

Strawberries  are  doing  well.  My 
Spring-set  plants  did  not  get  quite  the 
proper  attention,  so  are  not  giving  the 
limit  of  first-season  fruit,  but  I  get  a  few. 
Dunlap  appears  best  for  this  method  and 
is  about  the  best  all  around  for  home 
garden. 


Oyster  Shell  Scale 

I  have  a  Northern  Spy  apple  tree  that 
was  set  about  four  years  ago.  It  is  only 
about  six  feet  tall  and  is  covered  all  over 
as  the  inclosed  branch  shows.  What  is 
the  disease  and  what  could  I  spray  with 
to  stop  it?  w.  M.  F. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  is  oyster  shell  scale.  Lime-sulphur 
at  strength  according  to  the  season  is  the 
standard  treatment.  In  a  case  like  this, 
where  there  is  only  one  small  tree  to 
handle,  strong  laundry  soap  solution, 
used  with  a  scrubbing  brush  on  trunk  and 
large  limbs  will  clean  the  scales  off  at 
once,  but  of  course  this  plan  is  not  feasi¬ 
ble  for  orchard  use. 


Clearing-  Out  Dandelions 

What  would  you  recommend  oue  to  get 
rid  of  dandelions  in  a  lawn.  Our  lawn  is 
filled  with  them.  Is  there  anything  one 
could  use  to  kill  the  roots?  It  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  cut  them  out.  w.  c.  s. 

Bergen  County,  N.  J. 

For  the  larger  plants  we  know  of  no 
effective  treatment  other  than  cutting 
with  a  knife  or  spud.  Make  sure  to  cut 
the  root  where  it  is  black,  at  least  an 
inch  under  ground.  Some  claim  to  have 
had  success  with  the  young  plants  by 
spraying  the  lawn  with  iron  sulphate,  one 
pound  to  a  gallon  of  water,  on  a  bright 
day  just  after  the  lawn  has  been  mowed. 
The  dandelion  foliage  is  quite  sensitive  to 
this  material  but  we  doubt  whether  many 
of  the  roots  will  be  killed  by  one  treat¬ 
ment.  Cutting  out  is  rather  slow  and 
laborious  but  effective.  Close  watch 
should  be  kept  to  prevent  seeding.  We 
have  seen  large  grounds  thoroughly 
cleaned  out  with  this  method. 


Comfort  in  Using  Tools 

In  using  many  garden  and  farm  tools 
the  hands  of  the  operator  who  is  not 
“hardened”  often  suffer  severely  and  cal¬ 
lus  and  get  very  sore — much  more  so 
than  necessary.  If  all  tool  handles  such 
as  hoes,  rakes,  spades,  scythes,  etc.,  are 
well  rubbed  smooth  with  fine  sand-paper, 
and  kept  well  oiled  with  raw  linseed  oil, 
there  will  be  much  more  comfort  in 
using  them,  and  this  is  particularly  so 
when  using  a  scythe  or  lawn-mower 
where  the  work  is  harder  than  usual.  It 
also  pays  to  have  all  tools  good  and  sharp, 
as  much  more  work  can  be  done  in  the 
same  time,  and  of  course  with  less 
fatigue  to  the  operator.  Dull  tools 
always  mean  much  harder  work,  and 
next  to  having  good  tools  of  the  simplest 
and  best  kind  there  is  nothing  that  helps 
more  than  keeping  them  in  good  order. 
AVell-oiled  and  smooth  handles  and  keen, 
bright  blades  will  lighten  many  a  hard 
day’s  work,  and  will  always  be*  found  to 
pay  well  iu  the  end.  H.  w.  hales. 


Japanese  Persimmons 

The  recent  question  about  the  seeds 
in  the  oranges  bring  to  mind  the  many 
questions  that  are  asked  me  about 
persimmons.  I  have  probably  the  larg¬ 
est  bearing  Japanese  persimmon  or¬ 
chard  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
not  a  very  large  one,  for  there  are  said 
to  be  about  25,000  Japanese  persimmon 
trees  large  enough  to  bear  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  now  have  about 
3,000  of  them.  Among  the  others  is 
the  Tamopan  persimmon.  This  persim¬ 
mon  looks  exactly  like  it  had  a  string 
tied  around  it,  and  I  am  asked  that 
question  many  times,  how  I  managed 
to  tie  all  the  strings  around  the  fruits, 
and  why  I  tied  around  them.  These 
persimmons  are  also  seedless.  I  have 
raised  many  bushels  and  have  never 
found  a  seed  in  a  fruit.  People  often 
buy  the  fruits  and  say  they  are  going 
to  plant  the  seed.  I  tell  them  I  will 
give  them  a  dollar  a  tree  for  all  the 
trees  they  can  raise  from  the  seed.  It 
seems  there  is  a  very  small  section  of 
the  country  where  this  fruit  does  well, 
and  as  luck  would  have  it  I  am  right 
in  the  middle  of  that  section.  When 
it  comes  to  dry  weather  the  Japanese 
persimmon  is  a  desert  plant,  for  it  sel¬ 
dom  gets  too  dry  and  hot  for  it.  I 
planted  my  first  Japanese  persimmon 
tree  in  1900,  and  have  planted  a  few 
each  year  since  then.  Last  season  was 
the  first  real  crop  failure  I  have  ever 
had  with  them,  only  had  about  one 
hundred  bushels.  J.  e.  fitzgebald. 

Texas. 


Homemade  Garden  Trellis 

I  recently  built  a  trellis  50  ft.  long  and 
6  ft.  high  to  separate  the  flower  garden 
from  the  vegetable  garden  in  the  rear  of 
our  property.  The  total  cost  of  making 
and  erecting  this  trellis  was  a  little  over 
$20.  This  included  :  eight  cedar  posts,  8 
ft.  long ;  12  pieces  of  2x3-in.  planed 
spruce ;  joists  80  ft.  long ;  1,400  linear 
feet  1  in.  square  and  12  ft.  long ;  two 
quarts  of  white  lead  paiut  were  used  to 
paint  the  lattice. 

The  spacings  in  the  lattice  were  made 
6  in.  apart  so  that  the  climbing  roses 
could  twine  in  and  out  easily  over  the 
trellis.  With  a  perennial  border  already 
planted  in  the  front  of  the  rose-covered 
lattice,  the  effect  of  the  whole  in  a  year 
or  two  will  be  beautiful,  and  serve  as  a 
screen  between  the  two  portions  of  the 
home  grounds.  E.  B.  wyeth. 

Bristol  Co.,  Mass. 


AGM  PAX 

Kl  LL S  I N S  ECTS -PRESTO! 


F  Controls  Bean  Beetles,  Japanese  Beetles,  Leaf-  '■* 
hopper.  Rose;  Bugs,  Aphis,  Thrips,  Scale, 
Caterpillars,  Tomato  and  Currant  Worms,  Squash 
Bugs,  Mealy  Bugs,  Red  Spider,  etc.  Safe  on  Mush¬ 
rooms  in  powdered  form. 

Non-poisonous,  Spreads  evenly.  Stainless.  Non- 
eorosive.  Economical.  Dilutes  heavily.  Send  for 
circular  and  testimonials.  Correspondence  solicited. 
We  can  help  you  if  insects  trouble. 

PULVO-PA.X  the  pyrethum  insect  powder — 
non-poisonous. 

PAX  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

7-11  Water  St.  New  York 


Try  a 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN 


if  you  want  satisfaction 


Highly  recommended  for  its  efficiency.  Will 
dust  trees  20  ft.  high,  one  or  two  sows  and 
also  underneath  the  foliage.  It  puts  the  dust 
where  the  insects  are.  Just  the  thing  for 
Sean  Beetles.  Fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
need  the  Peepi  ess  to  insure  success.  Write 
for  circular  and  tell  where  you  saw  this  adv. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  CO. 

1600  East  24th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Send  for 
FREE 
Illustrated 
Catalog 
and 
Prices. 


PLUMBING 
AND 
HEATING 
MATERIALS 
SINCE 
1880 


BARR  &  CREELMAN  CO. 


74  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydeil  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


Develops  1 V2  to 
2Vz  H.  P. 


All  Moving  Parts 
Enclosed 


High  Compres¬ 
sion  Engine 


Economical  In 
Gafe  and  Oil 


Timken  Anti- 
Friction  Bearings 


106  Cushman 
Building 


Moving  Parts 
Run  In  a  Con¬ 
tinual  Bath  of  Oil 


Dealer 


uncinq  the 

USHMAN 

I  A  DL  ^  Sensational  » 
iHtrir  farm  Engine/ 

At  last!  A  gas  engine  that  embodies  the 
latest  developments. in  the  automotive  field. 
High  compression — fully  enclosed — Timken 
Roller  bearings — automotive  type  lubrication 
- — throttle  governed — economical — Wico  high 
tension  magneto. 

Plenty  of  reserve  power  and  no  oil  or  grease 
cups,  lubrication  by  special  oil  distributing 
gear.  Uses  only  one  pint  of  oil  each  40  hours. 
Write  for  descriptive  material  on  the 
Cushman  Cub,  the  ultimate  in  gas  en- 
gines.  Fill  in  coupon  below  NOW  s 


%e€USHMA N 
Motor  Works 

JEincoln , 

Jfehr. 


CUSHMAN 
Motor  Works. 
^  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

0  ^  Without  obligation  on  my 
.  *  part,  please  send  complete 
information  on  the  Cushman  Cub 


*■ 

Name. 
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Imperial  Valley  Asparagus 

Eastern  markets  have  had  large  sup¬ 
plies  of  asparagus  from  the  Imperial 
Valley,  California,  of  recent  years.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  in  this  valley,  some 
harvesting  can  be  done  the  second  year, 
if  the  plants  have  made  a  good  growth 
the  previous  season.  The  third  and  sub¬ 
sequent  years  the  beds  are  usually  cut 
the  entire  season.  It  is  the  custom  to 
disk  the  stalks  into  the  soil  during  De¬ 
cember  or  early  January. 

Almost  all  of  the  asparagus  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  is  grown  for  the  early 
market,  and  if  the  ridges  are  high,  the 
soil  about  the  crown  buds  warms  up 
slowly,  early  growth  is  delayed,  and  it 
takes  longer  for  the  spear  to  grow 
through  the  deep  covering  of  soil  and 
attain  marketable  length.  There  is  also 
danger  of  the  heads  opening  before  the 
desired  length  of  green  is  obtained.  The 
usual  height  of  the  ridge  is  three  or  four 
inches.  The  ridges  over  the  rows,  how¬ 
ever.  should  be  made  sufficiently  high 
to  prevent  flooding  at  time  of  irrigation. 
Water  is  applied  early  in  January.  If 
the  soil  is  warm,  this  early  irrigation 
forces  the  buds  into  growth.  Frequent 
irrigations  are  given  during  the  cutting 
season.  At  any  one  irrigation,  water  is 
applied  to  alternate  furrows,  the  unir¬ 
rigated  middles  being  used  as  walks  for 
the  cutters.  At  the  following  applica¬ 
tion,  water  is  turned  into  the  furrows 
not  irrigated  the  preceding  time.  Fre¬ 
quent  irrigation  is  necessary  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valley,  as  the  evaporation  rate  is 
very  high  and  there  is  almost  no  rain¬ 
fall  throughout  the  year. 

Cutting  usually  starts  early  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  continues  until  shipping  is  no 
longer  profitable.  This  is  usually  about 
April  15  but  may  be  as  late  as  May  1. 
At  the  close  of  the  cutting  season,  the 
ridges  are  disked  down  to  destroy  weeds 
and  loosen  the  soil,  but  are  again  re¬ 
built  to  facilitate  irrigation  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  flooding  and  the  formation  of  a  crust 
over  the  row.  It  is  desirable  to  secure 
a  good  growth  of  tops  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  cutting  season.  This  growth 
is  usually  obtained  by  applying  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  75  to  100  lbs.  per  acre  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  then  irrigating.  The  extremely  hot 
weather  during  July  and  August  checks 
new  growth,  but  the  water  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  order  to  keep  the  stalks  green 
so  that  the  manufacture  of  food  may 
continue.  Cultivation  is  necessary  after 
each  irrigation.  After  late  August  or 
early  September,  irrigation  is  discon¬ 
tinued  in  order  that  additional  buds  may 
not  be  forced  into  growth  during  the  Fall 
and  thus  use  the  food  reserves  stored  in 
the  roots. 

A  few  growers  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
are  now  cutting  asparagus  in  the  Fall 
of  the  year.  The  fields  are  matured 
early  by  withholding  water.  Then  the 
stalks  are  cut,  dried,  and  burned,  or 
disked  into  the  soil  and  water  applied 
to  start  the  buds  into  growth.  The 
plants  have  an  exceptionally  long  period 
for  growth  and  food  storage  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valley.  For  this  reason,  it  may 
be  possible  to  develop  methods  of  handl¬ 
ing  so  that  the  same  beds  may  be  cut 
for  a  short  time  in  both  the  Spring  and 
Fall  of  the  year  when  the  returns  are 
most  favorable.  However,  there  are  in¬ 
dications  that  Spring  cutting  is  delayed 
on  beds  that  have  been  cut  in  the  Fall. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— A  gift  of  $500,000  from 
Max  Adler,  former  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
executive,  for  construction  of  a  plane¬ 
tarium  on  an  island  off  Chicago’s  lake 
front  near  the  Field  Museum  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  June  7  by  Edward  J.  Kelly, 
president  of  the  South  Park  Commission¬ 
ers.  The  planetarium  is  a  device  de¬ 
signed  to  give  the  average  person  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  view  the  heavens  as  only 
astronomers  heretofore  have  been  able 
to  do. 

Residents  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  June  7 
won  a  victory  in  stopping  airplanes  from 
flying  over  their  land,  temporarily  at 
least.  Word  was  sent  to  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Taylor,  who  recently  tried  an  in¬ 
junction  suit  brought  by  residents  against 
the  Atlantic  Airways  Inc.,  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  withdrawn  its  enterprise  on  the 
Scarsdale-New  Rochelle  line  “for  valuable 
consideration.”  Lewis  W.  Bloomingdale, 
one  of  the  45  complainants  in  the  suit, 
objected  to  the  flight  of  airplanes  over  his 
place  and  that  of  his  neighbors  on  the 
ground  that  children  were  frightened,  pet 
cows  became  nervous  and  sick  and  chick¬ 
ens  ceased  to  be  contented  and  the  out¬ 
put  of  eggs  declined.  Mr.  Bloomingdale 
and  other  residents  complained  that 
stunts  were  sometimes  performed  by  the 
aviators  over  their  homes  and  their  guests 
were  reluctant  to  remain  in  the  vicinity 
lest  there  be  a  ci*ash. 

Two  students  were  under  arrest  June 
7  and  officials  were  seeking  six  others 
named  in  warrants  issued  following  a  se¬ 
ries  of  fires  in  Kappa  Sigma  Alpha  frater¬ 
nity  house  at  Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich. 
The  fraternity  was  reported  deeply  in  debt 
and  it  was  charged  the  officers  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  fraudulently  obtained  insurance 
money  for  replenishing  fraternity  funds. 

Said  by  relatives  to  have  been  120, 
John  Whitefish,  the  oldest  Indian  in  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Reservation,  Tampa,  Iowa, 
was  buried  June  7  in  one  of  the  reserva¬ 


tion  cemeteries.  Other  estimates  placed 
his  age  at  108. 

Indications  that  gasoline  offered  a  me¬ 
dium  of  grafting  $50,000  a  year  and 
possibly  more  from  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Street  Cleaning 
were  brought  out  June  8  in  the  public 
graft  inquiry  of  the  department  under 
way  before  James  A.  Higgins,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Accounts.  Evidence  of  losing 
gasoline  in  the  department  impressed 
Commissioner  Higgins  to  the  extent  of 
causing  him  to  direct  that  the  findings  of 
his  investigators  be  turned  over  to  the 
District  Attorneys  in  Manhattan,  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  the  Bronx  for  further  action. 
Samuel  Lazarus,  one  of  Commissioner 
Higgins's  accountants,  who  testified  of 
gasoline  figures  in  previous  hearings,  said 
on  the  stand  June  8  his  figures  show  that 
in  a  specific  week  in  May  of  last  year,  the 
Street  Cleaning  Department  used  9,854 
more  gallons  of  gasoline  than  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  of  this  year. 

James  Toney  and  George  Cole"  were 
found  guilty  of  attempted  murder  June 
8  at  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  in  a  conspiracy 
to  blow  up  the  Monongah  mine  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.  in  1927.  The 
men  were  charged  with  planting  four  gal¬ 
lons  of  nitroglycerine,  dynamite  and 
powder  in  one  of  the  main  airways  of 
the  mine.'  The  State  charged  that  had 
the  explosion  occurred  between  300  and 
400  would  have  been  killed. 

An  action  to  disbar  Ben  B.  Lindsey, 
former  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  at 
Denver,  Col.,  on  the  grounds  that  he  im¬ 
properly  accepted  money  from  Mrs.  Helen 
Elwood  Stokes,  was  begun  in  the  Supreme 
Court  there  June  8  by  Attorney  General 


W.  L.  Boatright  on  complaint  of  the 
State  Bar  Association.  It  is.  charged 
that  Lindsey,  while  acting  as  judge  and 
receiving  a  State  salary,  received  $37,500 
from  Mrs.  Stokes  in  the  course  of  her 
litigation  to  secure  for  her  children  part 
of  the  estate  of  W.  E.  D.  Stokes,  New 
York  hotel  man.  Later,  it  is  said,  Lind¬ 
sey  received  $10,000  from  Samuel  Un- 
termyer,  who  was  also  acting  for  Mrs. 
Stokes.  The  Attorney  General  declares 
that  it  was  illegal  for  Lindsey  as  a  judge 
to  receive  a  fee,  and  that  besides,  in  this 
case,  he  had  acted  as  a  judge  rather  than 
as  an  attorney. 

Charged  with  beating  a  girl  clerk  in¬ 
sensibly  with  clubbed  pistols,  of  binding 
another  employe  with  wire  and  adhesive 
tape  and  then  looting  the  safe  of  $700  in 
a  hold-up  at  the  offices  of  the  Beneficial 
Loan  Society  of  Hudson  County  at  860 
Bergenline  Avenue,  Union  City,  N.  J., 
June  8,  two  men  were  held  at  Police 
Headquarters  in  that  city.  The  prisoners 
were  booked  at  Thomas  Martin  of  1509 
Ogden  Avenue,  the  Bronx,  and  Alfred  J. 
Ryan  of  341  South  Pearl  Street,  Albany. 
They  are  charged  with  atrocious  assault 
and  battery,  robbery  and  carrying  con¬ 
cealed  weapons.  The  victim  ofuthe  beat¬ 
ing  is  Miss  Margaret  Reardon,  22,  a  clerk. 
John  H.  Cussens,  manager  of  the  con¬ 
cern,  is  the  employe  whose  hands  were 
bound  with  wire  and  mouth  sealed  with 
adhesive  tape.  Ryan  was  captured  by 
Capt.  Charles  Friedel,  Jr.,  in  command  of 
Engine  Company  No.  3,  stationed  across 
the  street  from  the  loan  organization’s 
building.  Martin  was  caught  by  police. 
Both  had  revolvers  and  the  cash,  police 
said. 

A  pair  of  famous  polo  ponies  were 
killed  in  their  stable  June  8  at  the  Mea¬ 
dow  Brook  Club  when  a  Curtiss  Falcon 
observation  plane,  undergoing  flight  tests 
by  two  Army  flyers  from  Mitchell  Field, 
L.  I.,  snapped  off  its  wings  and  plunged  to 
earth  from  3,000  feet.  The  flyers  took  to 
their  parachutes  and  were  saved,  although 
one  of  them  landed  in  a  tree  and  dangled 
precariously  before  he  could  set  himself 
free.  The  horses,  Gay  Boy  and  Anaconda, 
were  crushed  to  death  when  the  plane 
crashed  through  the  roof  and  the  second 
story  of  the  stable,  its  terrific  impact 
sweeping  everything  in  its  path  straight 
through  to  the  ground.  Two  grooms, 
who  had  been  in  their  quarter's  on  the 
second  floor  a  few  minutes  earlier,  were 
saved  by  the  fact  that  they  had  gone 
about  some  outside  chores. 

Exceeding  even  the  most  optimistic  ex¬ 
pectations,  the  Holland  Tunnel,  connect¬ 
ing  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  in  the 
first  seven  months  of  its  operation  has 
produced  toll  receipts  of  $2,401,980.70. 


Total  expenses,  including  amortization 
of  $48,000,000  in  i'onds,  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  $10,500  a  day.  The  average 
daily  return  so  far  has  been  $11,305.50. 
The  New  York-New  Jersey  Tunnel  Com¬ 
mission  believes  the  tunnel  will  have  paid 
for  itself  in  ten  years.  At  the  time  it  was 
projected,  engineers  estimated  not  more 
than  5,372,000  vehicles  would  use  the 
tube  the  first  year.  In  the  first  seven 
months,  ending  June  11,  4,334,295  ve¬ 
hicles  passed  through  the  tunnel. 

AVIATION. — The  trans-Pacifie  mono¬ 
plane  Southern  Cross  left  Naselai  Beach, 
Fiji,  for  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia, 
1.762  miles,  June  8.  The  plane  reached 
Brisbane  June  9,  completing  the  first  air 
crossing  of  the  Pacific.  Gales  that 
threatened  destruction  were  fought  by  the 
plane  and  its  four  men  much  of  the  flight 
of  1.762  miles  and  21  hours  2S  minutes 
over  the  South  Pacific.  In  coming  to 
Brisbane  the  Southern  Cross  passed  over 
Moreton  Bay,  receiving  the  siren  salute 
of  steamships  in  Brisbane  River,  and 
alighted  after  sailing  over  the  city  of 
more  than  200,000.  The  city's  noisy  ac¬ 
claim  was  scarcely  heard  by  the  flyers, 
their  hearing  deadened  by  the  many  hours’ 
roar  of  the  three  motors  of  the  plane. 

Gen.  Umberto  Nobile,  leader  of  the  ill- 
fated  Polar  expedition  on  the  dirigible 
Italia,  was  leading  five  of  his  men  across 
the  Arctic  ice  in  an  effort  to  meet  the 
steamer  Braganza,  according  to  radio 
messages  June  11.  Two  of  this  party 
were  suffering  from  injuries  suffered  when 
the  gondola  of  the  ship  was  torn  loose  by 
its  first  contact  with  the  ice.  The  mes¬ 
sages  added  that  the  men  still  have  a 


small  supply  of  fuel,  but  that  frostbitten 
hands  and  feet,  coupled  with  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  injured  men,  are  hampering 
their  progress.  The  Italia’s  crew  split 
into  three  groups  when  the  disaster  oc¬ 
curred,  May  25.  Gen.  Nobile  and  his 
companions  were  left  behind  when  the 
gondola  was  torn  away.  The  others  in 
the  crew  came  down  on  the  ice  about  18 
miles  further  east.  Three  of  this  second 
group  started  across  the  ice  toward  land. 
Nothing  further  has  been  heard  from 
them.  The  remainder  of  the  main  group, 
including  the  wireless  operator,  report 
they  have  sufficient  food,  but  that  the 
provisions  are  being  rigorously  rationed. 
They  need  medicines  for  those  suffering 
with  frostbites.  They  report  themselves 
as  drifting  on  the  ice,  but  generally  west¬ 
ward  toward  land.  Little  progress  was 
reported  by  the  rescue  ships  Hobby  and 
Braganza.  The  latter  is  making  the  best 
headway  eastward  around  the  north  coast 
of  the  archipelago,  and  it  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved.  that  she  will  be  first  to  reach  the 
stranded  explorers. 

The  monoplane  Columbia,  bearing  Miss 
Mabel  Boll  and  her  pilots,  Oliver  Le 
Boutillier  and  Arthur  Argles,  arrived  at 
Harbor  Grace,  N.  F.,  June  12,  on  the 
first  leg  of  its  trans-Atlantic  flight.  The 
plane  will  be  refueled  and  take  off  as  soon 
as  the  weather  permits.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  three-motored  airplane,  Friend¬ 
ship  bearing  Miss  Amelia  Earhart,  Miss 
Boll’s  rival,  made  several  ineffectual  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  off  the  water  at  Trepassey 
Bay,  but  failed  owing  to  the  heavy  load. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION. 
— The  convention  opened  at  Kansas  City, 
June  12.  After  the  formal  opening  it 
was  said  that  Hoover  was  secure  on  the 
first  ballot.  Efforts  began  to  find  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  candidate  for  second  place  on 
the  ticket.  The  evident  dissatisfaction  of 
the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West  was  caus¬ 
ing  concern  to  the  political  leaders.  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Vare,  political  boss  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  man  to  whom  a  seat  has  been 
refused  in  the  United  States  Senate,  led 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation  which  voted 
unanimously  in  caucus  to  cast  its  79 
votes  on  the  first  ballot  for  Herbert 
Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  this  vir¬ 
tually  assuring  Hoover’s  nomination 
Vare,  disregarding  the  edict  of  Secretary 
Mellon,  chairman  of  the  delegation,  that 
a  decision  be  delayed  until  it  had  been 
considered  in  caucus,  openly  declared  for 
Hoover  and  announced  that  he  would  lead 
a  fight  against  the  Mellon  policy  of  de¬ 
lay  if  such  a  fight  proved  necessary. 

WASHINGTON.— An  information  bu¬ 
reau  maintained  by  Texas  utility  com¬ 
panies  spent  $16,009  to  $18,000  a  year 
in  disseminating  favorable  publicity 


arpong  newspapers  and  information 
among  the  schools,  William  C.  Grant,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  bureau,  testified  June  12  at 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  inquiry 
into  utility  companies.  The  bureau,  the 
witness  said,  was  maintained  by  the  joint 
contributions  of  utility  companies  in  the 
State.  A  continuous  stream  of  articles 
was  sent  to  Texas  newspapers  and  to 
press  associations,  Grant  testified.  In 
addition  to  this  the  utilities  inaugurated  a 
speaking  campaign  by  their  executives. 
Grant  said  no  Texas  educators  were  paid 
by  the  bureau  but  admitted  the  utility 
companies  had  paid  the  expenses  of  four 
college  professors  to  an  educational  meet¬ 
ing  at  New  Orleans  last  Winter.  Among 
the  accomplishments  of  his  bureau  last 
year  Grant  listed  the  circulation  of  80,000 
pamphlets  dealing  with  electrical  subjects 
to  high  schools  and  educators  in  Texas. 
The  chief  expenditures  of  the  bureau, 
Grant  testified,  were  in  furnishing  ma¬ 
terial  for  publication  to  newspapers. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  17-year 
locust  was  reported  in  the  Hudson  Valley, 
Connecticut  and  Staten  Island  June  7-10. 
Some  places  now  thickly  built  up  on 
Staten  Island  reported  the  locust  in  enor¬ 
mous  swarms. 

The  onion  area  of  Northern  Indiana 
celebrated  Onion  Day  at  Bass  Lake, 
June  9. 

The  fourth  international  congress  of 
entomology  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  12  to  IS,  promises  to  be  the 
most  largely  attended  of  any  such  con¬ 
gress  yet  held.  More  than  $6,000  has 
been  contributed  to  aid  foreign  entomol¬ 
ogists  to  attend  and  for  entertaining 
them  while  they  are  in  this  country. 
Large  groups  from  Britain  and  Germany 
are  assured,  25  from  England  alone. 
Other  countries  which  will  be  represent¬ 
ed  are  Australia,  Japan,  China,  Chile 
and  Argentina. 

Program  for  the  seventh  annual  junior 
field  days  and  short  course  for  4-H  club 
boys  and  girls  in  agriculture  and  home¬ 
making  to  be  held  at  Cornell  University 
June  25  to  27  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  home  economics  has  been  announced 
by  Dean  A.  R.  Mann.  This  event  is  the 
'outstanding  State-wide  event  of  the  year 
for  4-H  club  members.  During  their  three- 
day  stay  at  Cornell,  they  attend  class¬ 
rooms  and  laboratories,  play  games  on 
the  athletic  fields,  eat  in  the  student 
dining  halls  and  sleep  in  the  student 
dormitories,  following  much  the  same 
routine  that  a  student  does  during  the 
college  year. 


Coming-  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  19-21. — American  Country  Life 
Association,  eleventh  annual  conference, 
Urbana-Champaign,  Ill.  Headquarters, 
Waddington  Farm,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

June  20-22. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  annual  convention,  Denver, 
Col.  Secretary,  C.  L.  Sizemore,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Mo. 

June  22-24. — American  Peony  Society, 
annual  show,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston, 
Mass. 

June  25-27 — Seventh  annual  junior  field 
days,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

June  26-29. — New  England  Institute  of 
Co-operation,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Agricul¬ 
tural  College. 

June  27.  —  Ohio  District  National 
Flower  Growers’  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

July  18. — Annual  field  day.  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Mt.  Carmel  Farm,  Evergreen  Ave.,  Ham¬ 
den,  Conn. 

July  30-31. — New  York  Co-operative 
Seed  Potato  Association,  three-county  po¬ 
tato  tour,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Aug.  15. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Summer  meeting,  and  In¬ 
ternational  Entomological  Congress,  State 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  21-22. — New  Jersey  Gladiolus  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  exhibition,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Camden.  N.  J. 

Aug.  27-Sept.  1 — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Book  Shelf 

The  Living  Bible,  by  Bolton  Hall. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  present  the  entire 
contents  of  the  Scriptures  in  condensed 
form.  Repetitions,  ceremonial  details, 
most  genealogies  and  land  boundaries  are 
omitted.  The  condensation  does  not  alter 
the  charm  but  makes  a  clear  connected 
story  of  the  entire  Bible.  In  the  original 
form  the  details  of  Solomon’s  Temple  and 
the  Tabernacle  use  up  10,000  words.  Mr. 
Hall  puts  it  into  a  few  hundred  words 
and  the  buildings  stand  out  as  real  pic¬ 
tures.  This  is  what  he  has  done  through¬ 
out  the  book  and  the  result  makes  easy 
reading  of  what  some  find  rather  hard. 
The  Gospels  are  a  consecutive  story  of 
the  life  of  Christ.  “The  Living  Bible”  is 
the  whole  Bible  in  its  fewest  words.  It 
costs  $6. 

We  offer  the  following  books  at  reduced 
prices  as  they  are  slightly  shelf-worn,  but 
all  in  excellent  condition  : 

“First  Steps  for  Little  Feet,”  by 
Charles  Foster',  75  cents. 

“Story  of  the  Gospel,”  by  Charles  Fos¬ 
ter,  $1. 

“Story  of  the  Bible,”  by  Charles  Foster, 
$1 .50. 

“Our  Rural  Heritage,”  by  James 
Mickle  Williams,  $3. 

"Coat  Tales  from  the.  Popket  of  the 
Happy  Giant,”  by  Owens.  90  cents. 

For  sale  bv  The  Rural  New- Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  Graceful  Pergola  on  a  County  Place,  Property  of  Clark  Allis  of  New  York 
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Doings  at  Long  Acres 

Galvin  and  I  won  the  lettuce  and  radish 
race  bv  a  wide  margin.  We  had  planted 
them  between  two  young  blackcap  rows, 
where  the  soil  was  not  overly  fertile,  and 
inclined  'to  bake,  so  the  Missus  promptly 
told  us  the  seed  was  wasted,  as  radishes 
would  never  grow  in  such  hard  ground. 
She  planted  in  the  regular  garden  where 
the  ground  was  fertile  and  mellow.  Our 
radishes  are  being  served  on  the  table 
now,  and  the  lettuce  is  large  enough  to 
cut,  while  hers  is  small.  We  did  not 
tell  how  much  fertilizer  we  used. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Purdue  man  I 
remark  that  the  best  time  to  cut  a  Can¬ 
ada  thistle  is  when  you  have  a  hoe  in 
your  hand.  I  well  remember  when  Mich¬ 
igan  farmers  were  panic-stricken  at  the 
invasion  of  the  Canada  thistle,  and  freely 
predicted  that  wherever  it  got  a  foot¬ 
hold  the  field  must  be  abandoned.  The 
thistle  and  I  are  friendly  enemies  on  this 
farm.  They  hide  beneath  the  currant 
bushes  and  in  the  berry  rows,  but  I  send 
the  sharp-eyed  boys  through  with  hoes 
and  cut  them  off,  while  I  too  gaily  ampu¬ 
tate  their  necks  on  all  occasions.  They 
retaliate  by  growing  in  the  small  grains 
where  we  cannot:  get  at  them,  and  giving 
some  extra  fine  peeks  while  shocking, 
also  shed  their  briars  during  thrashing 
time,  so  that  when  I  reach  into  the  oat 
bin  I  frequently  get  a  fine  peeking  in  the 
fingers.  Some  way  we  have  learned  to 
live  with  weeds  on  a  sort  of  armed 
neutrality  or  continuous  warfare.  I  was 
given  a  big  load  of  manure  some  years 
ago,  and  that  was  worth  hauling  in  this 
fruit  country.  Among  the  manure  were 
some  cockle-bur  seeds,  and  they  have 
been  coming  up  ever  since  on  that  spot, 
although  every  year  I  pull  them  up  and 
burn  them.  The  champion  weed  on  this 
place  is  the  wild  morning-glory.  I  have 
one  orchard  infested  witlrtt,  and  seem  to 
be  losing  the  battle.  If  I  could  fence  it 
and  turn  hogs  or  sheep  in  I  might  win, 
but  that  cannot  be  done,  so  I  go  on  hoe¬ 
ing.  dragging,  cultivating  and  pulling. 
This  year  I  have  enlisted  the  boys,  and 
we  are  cutting  them  with  sharp  hoes. 

Western  farmers  have  cockle-bur  and 
jimson  weeds  to  fight,  also  sow  thistles, 
yet  they  do  not  give  up,  but  learn  to 
live  with  weeds.  I  spent  one  Winter  in 
Alabama,  and  there  they  have  Johnson 
grass  to  fight.  It  was  the  custom  at  that 
time  to  give  up  when  Johnson  grass  in¬ 
vaded  the  farm,  and  either  move  away  or 
sell  out  to  a  Northerner.  Farther  south, 
nearer  the  coast,  Bermuda  grass  was 
just  as  bad.  Both  are  something  like 
our  quack  grass.  I  have  several  patches 
of  quack  grass,  but  refuse  to  allow  it  to 
bother  me  very  much,  as  I  find  that  the 
frequent  cultivation  required  in  our  fruit 
rows  keeps  it  down  so  that  it  is  little 
bother.  The  thought  I  am  trying  to  con¬ 
vey  is  that  we  can  learn  to  live  with 
weeds  without  any  extra  worry  or  dis¬ 
couragement.  The  goldenrod  is  our  State 
flower,  and  many  people  admire  it,  but 
such  folks  may  have  my  share  for  noth¬ 
ing.  The  pesky  things  have  roots  like 
ropes,  and  can  grow  on'  top  of  a  stone 
pile.  Plowing  them  under  is  just  to  their 
taste,  and  hoeing  only  encourages  their 
growth.  We  fight  them  with  drag  and 
hoe,  and  manage  to  keep  even  anyway. 
We  have  the  various  varieties  of  milk¬ 
weed  also,  and  some  contrive  to  escape 
the  hoe  every  year,  in  spite  of  our  work. 
I  sometimes  wonder  why  a  shiny  green- 
backed  beetle  is  always  found  on  milk¬ 
weed  and  never  on  any  other  plant.  A 
long-horned  bug  also  is  always  found  on 
the  milkweed,  while  the  Monarch-  butter¬ 
fly  prefers  it  to  all  other  weeds  for  its 
eggs.  The  pupa  of  the  Monarch  is  about 
the  most  beautiful  thing  you  can  find. 
We  look  for  them  with  eagerness  every 
Summer  and  call  them  jewel  cases.  The 
juice  of  the  milkweed  will  take  off  warts, 
especially  seed  warts.  At  one  time  I  was 
bothered  with  seed  warts  on  my  chin, 
and  milked  a  few  dozen  milkweeds  until 
I  had  a  small  bottle  full  of  the  milk. 
This  applied  to  the  warts  drove  them 
away  never  to  return.  About  the  only 
place  quack  grass  gets  the  best  of  us  is 
in  our  small  asparagus  bed.  I  salted 
the  bed  heavily  last  Summer  and  the 
grass  turned  yellow,  so  I  gave  a  hip 
hurrah,  thinking  I  had  won  at  last,  but 
this  year  it  is  thicker  than  ever.  As 
soon  as  we  stop  cutting  I  shall  give  it 
another  dose  of  salt.  We  find  duckweed 
our  greatest  enemy  in  the  strawberry 
patch.  It  grows  among  the  plants  and 
makes  picking  difficult  without  crushing 
the  berries. 

I  had  to  grin  over  the  letter  about 
growing  strawberries  exclusively  for  the 
home  trade.  No  doubt  that  is  the  thing 
to  do  in  many  localities,  but  here  we 
often  ship  40,000  cases  in  one  evening, 
and  our  home  trade  can  absorb  not  much 
over  20  cases  so  we  must  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  commission  man  in  the 
large  city.  Of  late  years  truckers  are 
coming  liere  every  day  during  the  fruit 
season  and  trucking  away  the  fruit  to 
cities  within  a  range  of  200  miles,  and 
this  helps  a  great  deal,  as  we  do  not 
have  to  dump  everything  into  Chicago. 
I  often  wonder  why  the  eastern  and 
southern  growers  almost  invariably  use 
the  24-quart  crate,  while  we  use  the  16- 
quart  crate  exclusively.  Our  square 
boxes  do  not  make  an  attractive  pack¬ 
age,  so  it  is  some  tendency  to  pack  in 
ventilated  crates  with  small  baskets  in¬ 
stead  of  quart  boxes.  From  weeds  to 
strawberries  isn’t  such  a  jump  as  you 
might  think  if  you  have  never  tried  to 
raise  strawberries,  for  they  seem  to  be 
natural  affinities.  I  have  often  heard  it 


said  that  if  it  wasn’t  for  weeds  and 
chores  there  would  be  more  farmers,  but 
there  is  real  joy  in  the  battle  with  weeds, 
and  real  pleasure  in  a  fight  well  won, 
so  we  shall  continue  to  fight  on. 

Michigan.  l.  B.  B, 


Missouri  Notes 

June  here  and  still  no  hot  weather; 
our  Spring  a  replica  of  last  year’s.  Won¬ 
der  if  we  shall  have  the  same  cool  Sum¬ 
mer?  For  three  years  I  have  discarded 
Socks  from  April  till  frost ;  find  it  far 
more  comfortable  and  sanitary.  Your 
feet  will  acclaim  the  change  with  joy.  I 
have  considered  organizing  a  sockless  club 
with  all  members  sworn  to  the  habit.  As 
accessories,  wear  a  featherweight  straw 
hat  and  filmy  garments  that  will  allow 
the  body  a  bath  of  violet  sun  rays. 
Clothed  thus  after  beginning  the  day  with 
a  cold  shower  and  vigorous  rub-down, 
the  farmer  may  consider  his  physical  at¬ 
tentions  done. 

A  climate  10  per  cent  cooler  seems  to 
agree  well  with  garden  and  orchard. 
Everywhere  one  sees  evidence  that  frees, 
plants  and  flowers  like  it.  Only  corn  and 
cotton  slow  down  and  sigh  for  more  heat. 
Strawberries  are  a  bumper  crop  with  re¬ 
sultant  low  prices.  The  producer  grum¬ 
bles  but  the  housewife  smiles  as  she 
orders  a  hundred  pounds  of  sugar.  Plenty 
of  gooseberries.  Too  far  south  here  for 
currants.  The  “June  drop”  of  apples 
left  the  trees  of  some  varieties  almost 
bare,  notably  Early  Harvest  and  Trans¬ 
parent,  but  my  one  Duchess  tree  is  over¬ 
loaded.  Perhaps  the  “drop”  is  wise  Na¬ 
ture’s  way  of  restoring  balances,  for  last 
year  the  empty  trees  gave  us  enough  for 
two  crops,  while  my  Duchess  had  few. 

Only  a  remnant  of  the  peony  crop  sur¬ 
vived  for  Decoration  Day.  it  was  the 
day  before  when  we  had  a  record  run  on 
flowers.  People  were  coming  all  day  long. 
How  we  could  have  handled  out  arms* 
ful  of  peonies  a  week  before,  but  our 
eager  customers  were  not  finicky.  They 
thankfully  accepted  flowers  of  all  degrees. 
There  were  besides  some  peonies,  Del¬ 
phiniums,  columbines,  sweet  pinks,  white 
daisies,  yellow  Coreopsis,  Sweet  Williams, 
Pyrethrums  or  painted  daisies,  Iris  (on 
the  decline),  some  roses  and  sprays  of 
mock  orange  and  Deutzias.  The  Deutzia 
Pride  of  Rochester,  pure  white,  mates 
well  with  Peutzia  cren..ta  flore  plena, 
tinged  with  pink,  which  blooms  a  few  days 
later.  Our  Crenata,  three  years  ago,  ‘had 
grown  too  tall  and  was  burdened  with  old 
wood.  Cut  to  the  ground,  it  devoted)  one 
year  to  growth  and  the  second  year  it 
came  forth  transformed  into  a  beautiful 
symmetrical  shrub,  a  mass  of  slender 
limbs  bowing  gracefully  under  the  weight 
of  its  tassel-like  flowers.  This  apparent 
annihilation  is  the  best  treatment  for  old 
shrubs  that  have  become  unsightly. 
Grant  them  a  year’s  absence  and  they  will 
reappear  with  all  the  beauty  of  a  new 
youth. 

My  last  notes  pictured  my  dismay  at 
seeming  insect  attacks  on  the  buds  of 
choice  peonies.  Since  then,  I  have  become 
satisfied  that  the  damage  was'  due  to 
weather  conditions.  Besides  Le  Cygne 
and  Solange  I  noticed  the  same  injury  to 
the  buds  of  Couronne  d’Or  and  Marie 
Eemoine,  both  late  varieties.  Neverthe¬ 
less  I  saw  enough  of  Be  Cygne  to  believe 
that  its  top  grade  of  9.9  out  of  a  possi¬ 
ble  10.  was  justified.  But  Solange  is  an 
immense  flower.  Its  cup-shaped  top  nest¬ 
les  in  and  on  an  incredibly  thick  mattress 
of  petals  built  up  like  a  Hindu  pagoda.  It 
saddens  one  to  think  that  a  whole  year 
must  elapse  before  Nature  will  again 
raise  the  curtain  on  another  beauty 
contest,  that  we  must  go  through  Sum¬ 
mer  with  its  heat,  Autumn  with  its  chills, 
rough  Winter  with  its  rigors  of  cold  and 
uncertain-tempered  March  and  capricious 
April  before  Nature  grants  us  the  de¬ 
light  of  witnessing  another  pageant  of  her 
nymphs.  Commenting  on  peonies  I  noted 
that  Felix  Crousse  far  excelled'  any  other 
red  in  productiveness  and  general  grade  of 
flowers.  No  wonder  it  is  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  its  color.  The  plants  were  loaded 
with  fine  blooms.  The  old  Victoria  I 
think  had  more  blooms  to  the  yard  of  row 
than  any  other.  Jules  Elie  is  a  reliable 
bloomer  and  productive  enough  of  its  giant 
flowers.  Its  understudy  is  the  Model  of 
Perfection.  Festiva  Maxima  is  among  the 
earliest  and  is  most  prodigal  with  its 
great  snowy  flowers.  The  plant  is  large 
and  strong,  and  even  the  many  secondary 
buds  make  fine  blooms.  It  deserves  to  be 
considered  the  most  popular  white. 
Couronne  d’Or  is  a  really  grand  variety, 
very  floriferous,  with  an  added  value  in 
its  lateness  coming  in  just  ahead  of  Marie 
Lemoine.  which  in  turn  deserves  to  rank 
among  the  noblest  of  the  family. 

I,.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


A  Woman  and  Her  Plants 

I  wonder  how  many  readers  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.  ever  raised  Coleus  from  seed. 
I  think  it  is  most  interesting  to  watch 
the  tiny  plants  change  color.  I  usually 
get  my  seed  from  different  seedsmen  each 
yeai\  so  to  get  different  varieties.  I  have 
at  present  between  75  and  100  little 
plants.  As  soon  as  they  get  nicely  up  I 
transplant  them,  using  a  toothpick  to  set 
them  out,  and  a  teaspoon  to  put  a  few 
drops  of  water  on  them  to  firm  them 
down,  and  this  helps  to  keep  them  from 
damping  off.  I  can  hear  you  say,  “How 
fussy,”  and  “I  wouldn’t  bother  with  that.” 
As  -soon  as  the  third  leaf  comes  they 


begin  to  show  their  colors,  and  it  is  so 
fascinating.  I  watch  them  daily,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  times  a  day,  to 
see  if  there  isn’t  a  new  one. 

I  have  one  from  last  year's  seed  sow¬ 
ing,  a  low-growing  variety  with  curly 
and  crinkly  leaves,  light  red  changing  to 
dark,  interlaced  with  white  and  green, 
a  white  center,  also  one  light  green  with 
a  creamy  white  center,  and  this  is  a  very 
beautiful  plant.  Another  with  crimson 
splashed  and  dotted  over  green  and  white ; 
this  is  unusually  pretty,  and  it  grows  a 
short  stalk  of  clear  crimson  and  red  stalk 
on  the  original  stalk,  which  looks  very 
odd. 

I  have  a  Campanula  isophylla,  and  I 
have  the  same  trouble  that  many  others 
do.  I  have  had  my  plant  nearly  three 
years  and  it  has  surely  had  its  “ups  and 
downs”  during  that  time.  First  it  grew 
well,  was  a  beautiful  plant  full  of  blos¬ 
soms.  In  fact,  I  had  two  of  them,  nice 
big  plants  covered  with  white  stars.  It 
certainly  is  a  beautiful  plant  when  grow¬ 
ing  properly.  The  next  thing  I  knew  it 
began  to  die  off,  -until  I  had  hard  work 
to  save  even  a  small  piece.  I  have  a  very 
small  plant  at  present,  but  hope  it  will 
grow,  as  I  have  re-potted  it,  and  it  nearly 
died  after  that,  but  I  think  it  is  growing 
now,  and  I  have  hopes  of  great  things 
from  it  this  Summer. 

I  have  an  Amaryllis  which  got  struck 
with  rust,  the  roots  all  turned  red  and 
died  off.  The  plant  did  not  grow  but 
dwindled  away.  I  took  it  out  of  the  pot, 
shook  all  the  dirt  off  the  roots,  then 
rubbed  them  well  with  baking  soda  and 
then  planted  them  in  good  new  soil  with 
a  mixture  of  sand  in  it.  If  persevered 
in,  this  will  cure  it,  but  of  course  it  takes 
some  time.  Mine  is  doing  very  well  at 
present,  and  has  blossomed  once  since 
treatment. 

I  have  lots  of  daffodils  in  my  garden, 
so  I  take  some  of  them  in  the  Fall  and 
plant  four  or  five  bulbs  in  coffee  cans 
or  any  tins  (like  those  best  because  they 
hold  moisture),  and  place  them  in  the 
cellar  and  keep  them  watered.  About 
Christmas  time  I  begin  to  bring  them  up 
by  the  window,  and  soon  have  some  nice 
yellow  flowers,  and  by  bringing  them  up 
at  intervals  of  about  two  weeks  I  have 
flowers  all  Winter.  I  wrap  green  crepe 
paper  around  the  cans,  and  have  some¬ 
thing  bright  and  cheery  when  the  snow 
is  on  the  ground. 

I  usually  sow  my  tomatoes  and  pep¬ 
pers  about  the  new  moon  in  March.  I 
think  they  grow  better  if  sown  at  this 
time,  but  maybe  it  is  a  whim,  but  all  the 
same  I  .  usually  have  tomatoes  in  blos¬ 
som  and  sometimes  tomatoes  set  on  the 
plants  when  set  out  after  danger  of  frost 
is  over.  I  transplant  two  or  three  times ; 
first  when  they  are  real  small  I  trans¬ 
plant  a  number  in  one  pot ;  after  a  while 
I  thin  out,  putting  less  in  a  pot.  Lastly 
I  put  singly  in  tin  cans  and  place  in  the 
window  next  the  glass  and  keep  them 
there  until  time  to  harden  off  out  of 
doors.  Just  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  set 
them  out  of  doors  to  harden  off,  I  place 
them  in  a  deep  box  and  this  protects 
them  from  the  wind.  I  cover  them  up  at 
night  with  some  old  carpet  and  boards 
until  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  then  set 
them  in  the  garden.  I  have  six  or  seven 
kinds — white,  yellow,  red,  and  red  and 
yellow  pear  tomatoes.  I  treat  my  pepper 
plants  the  same  way.  Last  year  my  pep¬ 
per  plants  began  bearing  when  only  four 
or  five  inches  high,  and  they  were  loaded 
with  green  peppers  when  cut  by  frost. 

MRS.  E.  J.  C. 


Potato  Ball  War 

We  think  many  readers  of  middle  age 
or  past  will  appreciate  the  following  ref¬ 
erence  to  youthful  sport  of  a  previous 
generation.  As  a  small  boy  the  writer 
remembers  gathering  these  potato  balls 
and  the  vile  smell  they  had  when  smashed. 

When  I  was  a  boy  our  potato  fields 
furnished  not  only  food  but  ammunition. 
Just  after  the  Civil  War  in  the  late  Sum¬ 
mer  almost  every  potato  plant  vine  was 
finished  off  with  a  large  cluster  of  potato 
balls.  We  boys  used  to  fill  our  pockets 
with  them,  and  armed  with  a  short 
flexible  stick,  having  a  sharpened  end, 
went  out  to  battle.  Our  guns  were  load¬ 
ed  by  forcing  a  ball  onto  the  sharp  end 
of  the  stick  and  it  was  surprising  how 
straight  and  how  far  we  could  shoot  by  a 
quick  snap  of  the  stick  in  the  direction  of 
the  enemy.  The  war  continued  until  the 
potato  field  was  stripped  of  ammunition. 

Few  present  day  potatoes  yield  these 
balls,  but  the  early  drops  from  the  apple 
trees  are  a  fair  substitute,  e.  b.  Rogers. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 


This  illustrated  booklet  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Savings  Bank  at  Albany  tells  how  easy 
it  is  to  Bank  by  Mail  and  Earn  interest, 
compounded  quarterly. 
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Assets  over 
$35,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


'■"***■““•*  Mail  this  slip  today  ■ 

jj  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  ■ 
I  booklet  ‘The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  ■ 
i  World.”  I 
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Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spooi,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  mosu  families  year  or  more.  Sond  $  1  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Binder  Twine 

In  5  and  8  pound  balls.  Best  quality  guaranteed  Farmer 
agents  wanted.  Send  for  samples  and  our  low  price  for 
1928.  Til EO.  BTJHT  &  SONS,  Box  15,  Melrose,  O 


VOLUME  III 


OF  THE 

SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

IS  JUST  OUT 

rT"'HIS  tells  how  to  make  a  model  of 
A  the  “United  States  Ship  the  Consti¬ 
tution,”  by  Captain  E.  Armitage 
McCann.  Ample  description  is  given 
as  to  the  tools  and  material  required 
and  the  plans  are  simple  so  that  any¬ 
one  can  make  the  model.  Price,  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

fy  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 
miiiiiimiiimiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiimimimii 


Insure  Before  You  Tour 


FREE :  Send  for  Road  Map  of  New  York  State 


SECURITY 

SAVING 

SERVICE 


Large  scale,  shows  all  good  roads  and 
routes.  Also  tells  how  you  can  save 
$4.00  to  $10.00  on  your  Automobile 
Insurance.  25,000  Farmers  now  insure 
in  this  Company. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Several  agents  i?i  each  county;  tf  you  do  not  know  one ,  write  us  at 

268  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Pumping  Water  from 
Spring 

I  have  a  4-ft.  spring  165  ft.  from  the 
barn,  with  a  fall  of  12  ft.  from  barn  to 
bottom  of  spring.  I  would  like  to 
pump  the  water  to  the  barn  to  water 
stock  from  tub.  What  kind  of  pump 
would  be  required,  and  what  power 
would  be  necessary,  pump  to  be  located 
at  barn?  E.  m.  e. 

Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

If  the  fall  and  distances  are  no 
more  than  stated  water  can  be  pumped 
from  the  spring  by  a  pump  located  at 
the  barn.  The  type  of  pump  used  will 
depend  upon  the  service  desired  of  it. 
If  it  is  to  be  used  to  fill  the  water  tub 
only,  and  this  is  below  the  level  of  the 
pump  spout,  an  ordinary  lift  pump  can. 
he  used.  If,  however,  it  is  desired  to 
use  the  pump  to  wash  down  the  stable 
floors  with  a  hose  and  similar  work  a 
force  pump  should  be  selected.  In 
either  case  the  pump  should  have  a 
windmill  top  to  permit  the  attachment 
of  a  pump  jack  if  power  is  to  be  used. 
One  of  the  horizontal  type  pumps  with 
jack  built  integral  with  the  pump  is 
very  convenient, '  but  of  course  is  high¬ 
er  in  price  than  the  regular  type. 
Where  a  regular  stock  pump  is  used 
with  a  windmill  top,  the  pump  jack 
can  be  mounted  on  the  ceiling  over 
the  pump  and  out  of  the  way. 

A  one-horse  gasoline  engine  or  *4 
h.p.  electric  motor  will  operate  the 
pump,  but  it  will  probably  be  desirable 
to  purchase  a  motor  large  enough  to 
operate  the  milking  machine  as  well. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
suction  line  is  laid  from  pipe  as  large 
as  the  suction  opening  in  the  pump, 
that  the  joints  are  tight  and  that  the 
end  in  the  spring  is  well  below  low 
water  level.  k.  h.  s. 


Ram  for  Water  Supply 

My  spring  is  400  ft.  from  barn,  25 
ft.  lower  than  the  barn.  Water  if  run 
100  ft.  from  spring  will  have  a  5  ft. 
drop  and  be  475  ft.  from  barn.  Where 
must  I  put  a  ram  to  get  water  to  my 
barn?  Can  I  put  it  in  the  spring  or 
must  I  put  it  lower  than  the  spring? 
How  small  a  pipe  from  the  spring  to 
ram  and  how  small  pipe  from  ram  to 
the  barn?  Would  %- in.  pipe  be  large 
enough  for  it  to  force  water  up?.  Wa¬ 
ter  will  go  into  a  tank.  Water  in  the 
spring  will  test  about  45  degrees  if  pipe 
is  2  ft.  under  the  ground.  AVliat  should 
the  water  test  at  barn?  I  want  to 
cool  my  milk  and  the  overflow  for  my 
cattle  to  drink.  Will  it  freeze  if  pump 
is  working  all  the  time  and  only  2  ft. 
under  the  ground?  E.  f.  R. 

Waterville,  N.  Y. 

Assuming  a  water  supply  of  three 
or  more  gallons  per  minute  from  your 
spring  you  will  be  able  to  use  a  ram 
for  pumping.  Water  must  flow  to  a 
ram  from  a  source  above  it,  as  it  is 
the  energy  of  the  running  water  that 
operates  the  ram.  The  location  that  is 
mentioned  as  being  5  ft.  lower  than 
the  spring  will  be  suitable  provided 
there  is  a  free  escape  for  the  waste 
water  from  the  ram.  Good  drainage 
must  be  provided.  If  installed  here 
the  drive  pipe  should  be  about  25  ft. 
in  length,  making  a  standpipe  or  sec¬ 
ondary  open  tank  between  the  ram  and 
the  spring  necessary. 

The  size  of  pipe  to  be  used  will  be 
determined  by  the  ram  purchased.  Use 
pipe  to  fit  the  ram.  The  size  of  ram 
selected  will  be  governed  by  the  supply 
of  water  available  at  the  spring  and 
the  quantity  of  water  required  at  the 
buildings.  Assuming  a  supply  of  three 
gallons  per  minute  and  a  fall  of  5  ft.  to 
the  ram  about  4-10  of  a  gallon  per 
minute  could  be  expected  at  the  build¬ 
ings.  If  this  was  delivered  through 
a  %-in.  pipe  it  would  have  a  velocity 
of  about  37  ft.  per  minute,  and  would 


require  some  12  to  13  minutes  to  travel 
from  the  ram  to  the  buildings.  What 
the  temperature  would  be  I  cannot  say, 
but  it  is  likely  that  with  so  small  a 
stream  of  water  so  long  in  contact  with 
the  pipe,  it  would  be  approximately  the 
same  as  that  of  the  earth  surrounding 
it.  Another  foot  deeper  would  secure 
cooler  water,  and  would  also  be  added 
insurance  against  freezing. 

Write  to  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  request  Bulletin  145, 
‘‘The  Use  of  the  Hydraulic  Ram.”  You 
will  find  it  very  helpful.  This  bulletin 
contains  a  list  of  ram  manufacturers. 

r.  h.  s. 


Determining  Horse  Power 
of  Wind  and  Water 

How  do  you  figure  the  horsepower  of 
over-shot  water-wheels?  How  do  you 
figure  the  horsepower  of  windmills? 
How  do  you  find  the  horsepower  of  a 
sail  set  square  up  to  the  wind?  What 
angle  are  the  fans  set  on  windmill,  and 
how  wide  are  they,  also  what  shape 
works  best  ?  h.  r.  f. 

Cheshire,  Conn. 

An  over-shot  water-wheel  has  no 
power.  The  power  or  energy  is  in  the 
falling  water.  The  wheel  is  simply  a 
means  of  harnessing  this  water  and 
making  it  do  useful  work. 

To  determine  the  horsepower  of  a 
stream  two  things  must  be  known  :  The 
quantity  of  water  flowing  per  minute 
and  the  distance  through  which  it  falls 
or  the  head.  Suppose  a  stream  is  flow¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  20  cubic  feet  per 
minute  and  the  water  has  a  head  or 
fall  of  15  ft.  A  cubic  foot  of  water 
weighs  62.42  lbs.  This  gives  us  a 
weight  of  water  flowing  each  minute  of 
1,248.4  lbs.  if  this  falls  through  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  15  ft.  we  would  have  15x 
1248.4 — 18,726  foot  pounds  per  minute. 
A  horsepower  is  equal  to  33,000  foot 
pounds  done  in  one  minute,  thei’efore 
IS, 726x33, 000 — .567  horsepower.  As  a 
good  wheel  is  capable  of  delivering 
about  85  to  90%  of  this  about  one-half 
horsepower  could  be  expected  from  the 
above  stream. 

The  power  obtainable  from  the  wind 
through  the  use  of  a  modern  windmill 
is  det  rmined  by  a  very  complicated 
formula.  It  is  influenced  by  barometric 
pressure,  temperature,  wind  velocity, 
altitude,  and  many  other  factors.  Ii 
general  it  may  be  said  that  the  power 
will  vary  as  the  cube  of  the  wind’s 
velocity  and  the  square  of  the  working 
area  of  the  wheel.  This  applies  only 
at  the  speed  at  which  the  wheel  is 
designed  to  run.  The  formula  is  based 
on  the  weight  of  air  passing  through 
the  wheel  in  a  given  unit  of  time.  An 
8-ft.  wheel  with  a  wind  velocity  of  20 
miles  per  hour  will  deliver  about  .7  of 
a  horsepower. 

The  horsepow'’"  of  the  wind  when 
acting  on  a  sail  set  at  right  angles  to 
its  direction  would  be  affected  by  the 
same  factors  that  influence  it  when  act¬ 
ing  on  a  windmill.  Theoretically  it 
would  be  the  weight  of  the  air  column 
impinging  against  the  sail  times  the 
head  in  feet  due  to  the  velocity  or 
V  x  Y 

- where  Ar — the  velocity  in  feet 

64.4 

per  second.  In  theory  this  would 
amount  to  about  six  horsepower  when 
using  a  sail  10  ft.  square  in  a  20-mile 
wind.  In  practice  it  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  this. 

Windmill  vanes  are  somewhat  trian¬ 
gular  in  shapi5,  with  the  apex  of  the 
triangle  removed.  They  should  he 
about  two-thirds  of  the  radius  of  the 
wheel  in  length.  Their  width  should 
be  such  that  they  cover  about  seven- 
eighths  of  this  two-thirds  zone ;  that  is, 
there  should  be  a  small  opening  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  angle  of  vane  should 
vary  with  the  type  of  mill.  In  a  direct 
stroke  mill  the  angle  should  not  be 
more  than  30  degrees  with  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind  to  secure  a  slow  run¬ 
ning  wheel.  In  the  back-geared  mills 
the  angle  is  much  flatter  as  the  wheel 
runs  faster.  Usually  the  vane  is 
curved,  causing  the  direction  of  the 
wind  striking  it  to  be  changed  grad¬ 
ually.  Strictly  speaking  the  angle  of 
the  vane  should  change  constantly 
throughout  its  length,  as  at  no  two 


points  the  vane  is  the  velocity  tliex 
same ;  the  outer  end  travels  farther  in 
making  a  revolution  than  the  inner 
end  does  and  consequently  must  move 
faster.  r.  h.  s. 


Notes  on  Pennsylvania 
Horticulture 

We  now  have  our  apple  and  peach  crop 
insured  against  hail.  It  cost  4  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  value  of  the  crop.  At 
this  rate,  the  first  10  per  cent  of  any  loss 
is  borne  by  us.  If  there  be  any  damage 
over  this  amount,  the  insurance  company 
pays.  it.  The  fruit  alone  is  covered  by 
this  insurance — it  includes  no  covering  to 
trees  or  blossoms. 

Apple  scab  is  appearing  in  the  more  im¬ 
portant  carlot  counties.  A  week’s  rain 
prevented  many  growers  from  spraying  as 
they  would  have  done  otherwise.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
some  of  the  clean  orchards  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  were  said  to  have  been  sprayed  in 
the  rain.  Most  of  us  feel,  however,  that 
we  would  like  the  spray  film  to  dry  first 
before  it  rains — this  takes  just  a  few 
minutes.  An  occasional  shower  does  not 
bother  us  much,  but  a  steady  rain  puts 
the  sprayer  in  the  barn. 

'  In  certain  parts  of  Pennsylvania  there 
are  hazards  other  than  frosts,  hail  and 
scab.  One  of  the  additional  perils  of 
fruit-growing  is  the  forest  fire.  Many  of 
our  sod  orchards  are  located  on  land  such 
that  at  least  one  side  of  the  orchard 
touches  woods  and  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  the  fire  problem  is  a  real  one.  This 
Spring,  a  20-acre  block  of  Romes  was  in¬ 
jured  so  badly  by  a  forest  fire  sweeping 
on  through  the  orchard  that  about  12 
acres  are  dead  and  eight  acres  are  badly 
scorched  on  the  lower  limbs.  Every  year 
brings  some  such  loss.  So  besides  mice, 
and  sometimes  deer,  these  owners,  once  in 
a  while,  have  a  threat  of  fire  over  their 
heads. 

A  puzzle  was  unraveled  for  us  a  short 
time  ago.  One  man  was  having  too  much 
(trouble  with  spray  burn  and  it  was  not 
apparent  at  first  just  why  this  should  be. 
'Finally  the  spray  disk  was  accused.  It 
was  worn  so  badly  that  the  hole  was  at 
least  five  times  greater  in  area  that  it 
was  when  new.  This  changed  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  spray,  wasting  material*  and 
burning  the  foliage.  A  new  disk  gave  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  From  what  we  have 
known  ourselves  to  do,  we  suspect  that 
too  many  may  be  saving  money  on  disks 
only  to  lose  it  in  effectiveness  and  cost  of 
the  spray. 

At  least  one  grower  adds  boiling  water 
to  his  cold  spray  water  for  spraying  on 
very  hot  days.  The  idea  was  claimed  to 
be  that  the  temperature  of  spray  and  leaf 
were  more  nearly  equalized  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  the  shock  to  the  leaf  was  lessened, 
and  consequently  the  possibility  of  burn¬ 
ing  reduced. 

A  visitor  fooled  us  with  the  little  green 
apples  from  old-fashioned  AVinesap  polli¬ 
nated  by  Delicious.  AAre  called  them  the 
latter.  He  stated  that  in  this  large  or¬ 
chard  of  his,  the  AVinesaps  had  a  habit 
of  looking  so  much  like  Delicious  that  ex¬ 
perienced  pickers  occasionally  had  to  bite 
into  one  to  tell  them  apart.  AAre  some¬ 
times  wonder  if  there  isn’t  something 
in  this  pollen  effect  on  the  external  fea¬ 
tures  of  another  variety.  At  least,  it 
makes  a  handy  alibi  when  we  go  wrong 
on  naming  a  variety  correctly. 

Utopia  has  been  found  at  last.  It  must 
be  in  the  “panhandle”  of  AA^est  Virginia 
just  a  little  way  west  of  Pittsburgh.  This 
fortunate  area  is  said  to  have  absolutely 
no  scab  to  contend  with — all  the  fortunate 
growers  there  have  to  use  is  arsenate  of 
lead  and  nicotine.  Since  scab  makes  us 
lose  more  sleep  than  all  the  other  ills  of 
our  orchard  combined,  it  would  indeed  be 
ideal  in  this  respect.  However,  experience 
seems  to  teach  that  every  locality  has 
some  drawback  for  fruit-growing.  If  it 
isn't  one  thing  it  is  another. 

A  recent  Colorado  bulletin  tells  of  the 
troubles  in  one  section  of  that  State 
where  too  much  nitrates  in  the  soil  causes 
all  sorts  of  ills.  This  condition  is  ap¬ 
parently  hard  for  them  to  overcome.  This 
is  one  thing  with  which  our  sod  orchards 
are  seldom  apt  to  be  bothered.  One  of  the 
main  difficulties  in  Pennsylvania  is  to  get 
growers  to  use  enough  nitrogen  in  some 
form  or  other  on  trees  in  Blue  grass  sods. 

The  apple  crop  figures  are  beginning 
their  expected  downward  slide.  AVe  are 
almost  ready  to  suspect  that  apples  will 
bring  a  fair  price  this  Fall.  Injury  to 
early  varieties  in  parts  of  the  State 
coupled  with  no  bloom  and  bloom  that 
did  not  set  are  doing  their  bit.  Our  Stay 
mans  were  white  with  bloom,  but  just  a 
moderate  crop  set  under  good  pollinating 
conditions.  Others  report  the  same  thing. 
Our  Baldwins  are  mostly  taking  the  year 
off.  Yorks  are  deceitful  as  usual.  The 
early  June  rains  have  done  wonders  to 
the  peaches  and  small  fruits. 

The  appearance  of  our  strawberry  field 
causes  us  to  suspect  that  the  wheat  straw 
was  not  very  clean  of  grain.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  nice  job  to  pull  it  out  and  leave 
the  strawberries  in  place. 

RICHARD  H.  SUDDS. 


The  Zanjero  and  His  Work 

Referring  to  a  recent  “Brevity,”  a 
Zanjero  (pronounced  sanhero)  is  Span¬ 
ish,  and  means  a  ditch  digger — zanja, 
ditch,  trench,  zanjar,  to  open  ditch.  ^  If 
may  also  mean  one  who  tends  the  ditches 
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and  your  suggestion  is  probably  a  local 
usage  for  this  Spanish  word.  a.  t. 
i  Massachusetts. 


From  a  Maine  Farm 

That  mankind  must  be  controlled  or 
governed  by  law  I  suppose  is  true,  but  that 
we  are  governed  by  customs  of  those  about 
us  and  those  who  preceded  us  is  none 
the  less  true.  How  often  we  see  someone 
doing  things  for  which  they  can  offer  no 
good  reason.  Often  intelligent  persons 
will  allow  some  superstition  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  them  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  blindly  obey  the  edicts  of  some  an¬ 
cestor  who  has  been  long  gathered  to  his 
fathers.  I  was  fortunate  in  having  a 
father  who  held  few  superstitions  and 
thus  I  had  few  to  overcome.  He  believed 
there  was  a  reason  for  every  occurrence 
and  what  appeared  to  be  unreal  if  we 
could  only  find  it.  I  was  taught  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  need  not  have  the  slightest 
fear  of  the  dead,  that  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  did  not  return  to  earth  in  the 
form  of  ghosts,  and  in  consequence  I  can 
today  enter  a  cemetery  on  the  most  per¬ 
fect  night  for  ghosts ;  if  necessary  sleep 
there  under  the  open  sky,  without  the 
slightest  feeling  of  fear,  while  another  as 
sensible  as  myself  and  possessed  of  as 
much  or  even  greater  intelligence  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  the  nerves  at  all  quiet, 
and  sleep  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

AA’hile  I  take  pride  in  being  of  a  some¬ 
what  practical  turn  of  mind,  I  find  my¬ 
self  half  holding  to  certain  things  that  I 
do  not  know,  the  origin  of  and  can  give 
no  reason  for.  Take  the  old  adage  that 
“Friday  will  be  the  fairest  or  foulest  day 
of  the  week.”  In  dull  weather  I  often 
find  myself  looking  forward  to  Friday 
with  a  conviction  there  it  will  be  a  good 
day.  The  times  that  it  proves  to  be  true 
have  made  such  a  strong  impression  on 
my  mind  that  I  have  forgotten  the  times 
that  it  failed  to  be  either. 

I  believe  the  scientists  tell  us  that  the 
moon  has  no  effect  on  the  weather  on  our 
planet,  and  yet  there  are  many  of  us  who 
cannot  escape  the  belief  of  some  of  our 
ancestors  that  it  did.  AATe  have  recently 
had  a  prolonged  spell  of  rainy  weather. 
The  ground  was  soaked,  roads  almost  im¬ 
passable,  rivers  and  streams  at  Spring 
freshet  pitch.  Everyone  was  hoping  for 
fair  weather.  I  had  faith  enough  to 
prophesy  that  the  weather  would  clear 
on  the  third  of  the  month  as  the  moon 
fulled  on  that  date.  It  did  and  we  have 
had  four  days  of  beautiful  weather.  My 
faith  in  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  the 
weather  is  not  without  reason,  as  we  do 
know  that  there  is  some  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  moon  and  the  flow  and  ebb  of 
the  tides. 

AA’itli  the  superstitions  and  strange  be¬ 
liefs  that  we  have  inherited,  many  of 
which  we  would  no  doubt  be  better  off 
without,  there  have  been  handed  down  to 
us  beautiful  customs  that  we  should  take 
care  to  preserve.  Different  peoples  have, 
and  have  had  different  customs  and  here 
in  America  we  hold  many  of  them  which 
have  been  brought  to  us  from  the  old 
countries  of  Europe.  One  of  these  was 
recently  brought  to  my  attention  which 
was  new  to  me,  and  made  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  on  my  mind. 

Aly  wife’s  parents  came  from  Denmark 
as  emigrants  ro  Canada  and  settled  in  a 
colony  in  New  Brunswick  which  they 
named  New  Denmark.  Here  under  ad¬ 
verse  conditions,  which  were  strange  to 
them  and  outside  of  the  colony,  among 
people  whose  language  and  customs  they 
did  not  understand,  they  reared  a  family 
of  seven  children.  Four  came  to  this 
country  and  three  remained  in  the  land 
of  their  birth. 

Recently  the  mother  was  laid  to  rest  in 
the  cemetery  on  a  hill  which  overlooks 
the  colony  in  which  she  lived  and  toiled 
for  nearly  50  years.  From  the  home  of 
the  daughter,  where  she  died,  to  the 
church  and  cemetery  where  she  was  laid 
to  rest  was  a  distance  of  three  miles.  As 
the  funeral  procession  passed  along  the 
road  I  noticed  in  front  of  neai’ly  every 
dwelling  a  considerable  patch  of  ever¬ 
green  boughs.  These  were  the  small 
branches  and  carefully  laid  to  form  a 
small  carpet.  I  inquired  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  the  custom  and  its  origin  but 
there  was  none  could  tell  me,  except  that 
it  was  a  custom  brought  from  the  old 
country  and  was  done  to  show  respect 
for  the  departed  one  and  sympathy  for 
those  who  mourned.  To  me_  it  was  a 
beautiful  thing  and  yet  so  simple  that 
even  the  poorest  family  could  render  this 
tribute  without  any  hardship.  Just  a 
little  thoughtful  kindly  labor  of  love. 

I  could  not  help  but  conti-ast  this  sim¬ 
ple  custom  with  our  more  costly  one  <>1 
carrying  flowers  to  a  funeral,  which  to¬ 
day  must  be  purchased  regardless,  of  cost. 
I  attended  a  funeral  a  short  time  ago 
where  it  seemed  that  half  the  space  m 
the  church  was  taken  up  with  the  flowers. 
Two  trucks  were  necessary  to  move  them 
to  the  cemetery.  I  love  flowers,  but  l 
want  them  while  I  am  alive.  I  woula 
much  rather  those  who  have  not  had  time 
or  thought  to  give  me  a  blossom  or  a 
kind  word  while  I  am  able  to  appreciate 
it,  would  not  bring  costly  blossoms  to  lay 
on  my  casket.  I  would  like  to  teei  tna 
there  were  some  who  cared  enough,  wno 
remembered  the  good  I  tried  to  do,  ana 
forget  the  things  I  had  left  undone  ant 
the  mistakes  I  have  made,  to  spi’ead  a  few 
evergreen  branches  in  the  road  that  my 
body  shall  travel  on  its  way  to  its  las 
resting  place.  o,  13.  GRiFFI-  • 

Maine. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

The  State  Plant  Board  of  Mississippi 
announces  a  new  regulation  with  regard 
to  the  sale  of  Irish  seed  potatoes  within 
the  State  which  is  of  interest  to  potato 
growers  and  seedsmen  everywhere.  The 
rule  reads  as  follows : 

“In  order  to  discourage  the  introduc¬ 
tion  into  and  the  dissemination  within 
Mississippi  of  mosaic,  scab,  leaf-roll, 
spindle  tuber,  late  blight,  wilt,  wart  and 
other  diseases  of  Irish  potatoes,  the  use 
of  the  terms  ‘certified,’  ‘inspected,’  ‘reg¬ 
istered,’  or  any  other  terms  conveying  a 
meaning  substantially  equivalent  to  these 
terms,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  or  in 
advertising  in  reference  to  such  potatoes, 
or  on  the  labels  or  containers  thereof,  is 
prohibited,  except  when  such  potatoes 
shall  have  been  inspected  and  certified  by 
the  legally  constituted  inspection  officials 
of  the  State  in  which  they  were  grown,  or 
by  such  other  agencies  as  may  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  State  Plant  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi.” 

The  above  regulation  The  R.  N.-Y.  re¬ 
gards  as  logical  and  reasonable.  Perhaps 
experienced  seed  houses  are  just  as  com¬ 
petent  to  certify  to  seed  potatoes  as  the 
representatives  of  the  various  State  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges,  but  the  point  is  that  the 
word  “certified”  as  applied  to  seed  gen¬ 
erally  is  understood  to  mean  that  the  crop 
has  been  inspected  under  the  State  agri¬ 
cultural  college  supervision  and  therefore 
the  term  “certified”  should  not  be  used 
when  the  inspection  and  certification  has 
been  made  in  any  other  manner  or  by 
any  other  authority  whatever.  It  would 
be  well  that  some  such  regulation  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  other  States  to  the  use  of 
the  word  “certified”  in  connection  with 
seed  potatoes. 


Those  Old  Potato  Varieties 

Are  we  allowing  too  many  potato  va¬ 
rieties  to  slip  away  into  the  limbo  of  the 
things  that  were?  The  tendency  for  po¬ 
tatoes  to  “run  out”  is  strong.  Degenera¬ 
tive  diseases,  notably  leaf-roll,  mosaic  and 
spindle  tuber,  have  come  upon  us  from  no¬ 
where,  and  to  that  place  are  doing  their 
best  to  lead  their  hosts.  The  certification 
services  of  the  Northern  States  and  the 
many  interested  growers  working  with 
them  are  striving  to  counteract  this  ten¬ 
dency  with  a  considerable  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess.  But  their  work  is  confined  very 
largely  to  a  few  varieties  of  chief  com¬ 
mercial  importance  in  their  respective  sec¬ 
tions.  Irish  Cobblers  and  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  (using  the  latter  as  a  group  name) 
make  up  the  great  bulk  of  certified  seed 
stock  in  the  New  England  States,  the 
eastern  Canadian  provinces  and  New 
York,  with  the  addition  of  the  Rural  in 
the  last  named  State. 

Where  are  the  Early  Rose,  the  Ile- 
brons,  the  Peachblows  and  the  Snowflakes 
— the  snows,  may  we  say — of  yesteryear, 
and  all  the  other  old  standbys?  Oh  !  they 
can  be  found,  some  of  them,  anyway,  in 
backyard  gardens  and  small  lots,  more 
than'  likely  under  the  wrong  names,  but 
try  to  find  good  healthy  stock  of  such  va¬ 
rieties.  The  writer  hasn’t  happened  on 
to  any  in  14  years’  experience  with  potato 
inspection  work  and  the  Vermont  Certi¬ 
fication  Service  has  been  trying,  unsuc¬ 
cessfully.  to  locate  some  good  Early  Rose 
stock.  Predictions  are  more  odious  than 
comparison,  perhaps,  but  it  is  pretty  safe 
to  venture  this  one,  that  unless  some¬ 
thing  is  done  to  improve  these  varieties, 
as  regards  disease,  they  will  perish  from 
the  earth  within  a  few  years.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  large  place  in  the  sun  for 
them  today.  It  is  unlikely  that  there 
would  be  any  great  quantity  demand  for 
seed  from  these  waning  varieties  even  if 
strains  were  discovered  or  developed 
which  could  be  certified,  but  could  not 
profitable  small-order  seed  markets  be  de¬ 
veloped  around  them?  Some  had  certain 
desirable  qualities  especially  fitting  them 
for  the  home  garden.  But  regardless  of 
the  question  of  superior  quality,  there  is 
the  opportunity  to  “cash  in”  on  that 
quirk  in  human  nature  which  craves 
“something  different,”  provided  that  stock 
can  be  supplied  that  will  stand  up. 

Vermont  and  New  York  loom  large  in 
that  most  interesting  chapter  of  potato 
history  covering  the  period  of  great  vari¬ 
etal  improvement  40  to  GO  years  ago. 
Goodrich  of  Utica  and  E.  S.  Carman, 
former  editor  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  were,  of  course,  the  outstanding 
figures  in  this  connection  in  New  York. 
Goodrich’s  Rough  Purple  Chili,  secured 
through  an  American  consul  in  South 
America,  was  the  great-granddadd.v  of 
them  all,  except  those  which  have  de¬ 
scended  from  Carman’s  importations  and 
developments.  These  latter  include,  of 
course,  the  Rurals,  Carmans  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  In  Vermont  O.  H. 
Alexander  of  Charlotte  originated  Green 
Mountain — this  was  just  50  years  ago, 
by-the-way — and  numerous  other  varie¬ 
ties,  of  which  Charles  Downing  is  still 
going  strong  in  some  sections.  Other  im¬ 
portant  Vermont  potato  breeders  were  C. 


W.  Brownell  of  Essex,  Albert  Rand  of 
Shelburne,  origifiator  of  Delaware,  C.  G. 
Pringle  and  Albert  Bresee.  The  latter 
perhaps  should  have  been  named  first,  for 
he  produced  Early  Rose.  This  potato 
has  been  called  by  William  Stuart  the 
first  really  promising  commercial  variety 
grown  in  America,  and  it  was  the  foun¬ 
dation  source  of  a  very  great  many  sub¬ 
sequent  varieties.  It  came  from  Good¬ 
rich's  Garnet  Chili,  the  latter  being  a 
seedling  from  the  Rough  Purple  Chili. 

Can  we  give  as  good  an  account  of  our 
stewardship  as  we  should?  Painstaking 
varietal  investigation  and  breeding  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  some  of  our  horti¬ 
culturists  at  Washington  and  elsewhere. 
Perhaps  they  will  produce  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  have  had  before.  The  fact 
that  seed  balls  have  become  so  rare  in 
most  of  our  fields  that  the  discovery  of 
one  by  a  backyard  gardener  recently  led 
to  the  press  report  that  a  tomato  had 
been  found  growing  on  a  potato  vine  pret¬ 
ty  well  precludes  amateur  effort  in  that 
line.  The  finder  of  this  ball  could  not 
have  been  of  that  older  generation  whose 
members  invariably  tell  of  the  great  plen¬ 
itude  of  potato  balls  in  their  youth,  and 
of  their  skill  in  throwing  them  from  the 
end  of  a  stick. 

In  the  meantime  why  not  snatch  a  few 
of  these  old  varieties  from  the  burning 
until  we  at  least  are  sure  whether  we 


want  them  or  not?  Strain  selection, 
careful  roguing  and  isolated  growing 
might  turn  the  tide,  iiarold  l.  bailey. 
Vermont  Department  of  Agriculture. 


News  from  Our  Side  Hill 

We  had  almost  given  up  hope  of  a 
hay  crop  or  of  decent  pasture  for  the 
cows,  but'  it  has  rained  for  two  days  now 
in  a  very  steady  and  thorough  manner, 
and  we  can  hardly  estimate  the  amount 
of  good  it  has  done.  Usually  our  best 
pasture  comes  in  May,  but  this  year  it 
seems  to  be  waiting  for  June  or  July. 
Hardly  any  cows  were  turned  out  until 
the  middle  of  May,  and  then  feed  was  not 
much  to  brag  about. 

The  strawberry  patch  is  white  with 
bloom,  and  looks  as  if  a  nice  crop  would 
reward  us  in  good  time.  We  leave  the 
tnulch  on  them  late  to  hold  them  back 
until  danger  of  frosts  has  passed.  We 
cannot  compete  with  the  early  market, 
so  think  it  is  better  to  wait  until  the  early 
crop  is  well  gone  before  putting  any 
fruit  on  the  market.  However  we  have 
learned  not  to  bank  too  heavily  on  any 
crop  until  the  returns  are  all  in  and  the 
accounts  balanced.  It  was  only  the  year 
before  last  that  we  were  looking  for  a 
record-breaking  crop  of  strawberries.  The 
plants  were  wonderful.  Great  bunches  of 
ripening  and  green  fruit  filled  every  plant. 
Two  hours  passed  and  they  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  a  hailstorm.  The  fruit  was 
beaten  into  the  ground'  and  what  few 
berries  finally  ripened  were  ill-shaped  and 
of  poor  quality.  Therefore  I  say  the  ber¬ 
ries  look  now  as  if  we  would  have  a  good 
crop. 

Our  bird  neighbors  are  all  back  at  home 
with  us.  The  little  house  wrens  have 
their  accustomed  place  in  the  Rambler 
rose  and  are  busy  feeding  their  young 
family.  The  Baltimore  orioles  have  their 
hanging  nests  high  in  the  big  maple  and 
send  their  call  to  us  each  morning.  The 
big  barns  are  full  of  swallows,  and  they 
must  eat  a  large  number  of  insects  for 
they  are  in  the  air  constantly.  Their  mud 
nests  are  really  rather  a  nuisance  in¬ 
side  the  barn,  but  we  do  hate  to  disturb 
them.  Mostly  the  nests  are  outside  un¬ 
der  the  eaves,  and  are  no  bother  at  all. 
Our  veteran  henhawk  sails  haughtily 
about  keeping  close  watch  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  chicken  runs.  I  expect  he  is 
highly  disgusted  with  us  for  not  hatching 
any  chicks  for  him  to  prey  upon  this  sea¬ 
son.  Occasionally  we  see  him  swoop 
down  into  the  field  or  marsh  after  some 
unwary  mouse  or  frog  or  other  small 
creature.  The  robins  and  other  birds  are 
keeping  a  close  watch  of  our  cherry  trees. 
The  rascals  know  to  a  minute  the  times 
they  are  perfectly  safe  to  steal  all  they 
can  take.  We  frighten  them  with  some¬ 


thing  new  every  day,  but  they  are  our 
friends  even  if  they  do  steal  our  fruit.  We 
would  have  no  fruit  at  all  if  they  did  not 
keep  the  insect  pests  from  destroying  it. 

It  has  been  a  good  Spring  to  put  in 
the  crops,  speaking  from  the  teamster’s 
point  of  view.  There  have  been  very  few 
days  when  the  horses  could  not  work 
comfortably.  It  was  rather  hard  plow¬ 
ing  for  corn  because  it  was  so  dry,  but  the 
first  week  of  June  saw  all  of  our  crops 
in  the  ground.  We  put  in  just  about  our 
usual  acreage  of  potatoes.  There  have 
been  three  years  when  the  Fall  price  of 
the  tubers  has  been  above  the  average  so 
it  is  a  poor  time  to  make  any  increase  in 
the  crop.  Last  year  it  was  only  the  short 
crop  that  saved  the  price  from  dropping 
out  of  sight. 

The  home  garden  looks  fairly  good.  It 
needs  cultivating  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
after  the  ground  dries  a  little.  There  is 
something  about  a  good  garden  that  satis¬ 
fies  us,  even  if  it  does  mean  several  back¬ 
aches  to  keep  it  looking  clean  and  thrifty. 
There  is  not  a  meal  without  fresn  vege¬ 
tables  all  Summer  long  and  our  Winter 
canned  stuff  is  best  that  comes  from  our 
own  garden. 

We  have  flowers  growing,  too.  The 
lilacs  were  not  as  nice  as  usual  this  year, 
but  there  are  the  Spiraeas  just  coming 
into  bloom  now — somewhat  late  but  none 
the  less  lovely.  Soon  the  peonies  will  be 
in  full  bloom.  The  hollyhocks  are  look¬ 
ing  thrifty  and  making  a  fine  growth 
ready  for  mid-Summer  blooming.  Sweet 
William  is  ready  to  bloom  and  sweet  peas 
are  climbing  their  ladder.  The  white 
honeysuckle  is  lovely  now,  but  the  Japa¬ 


nese  honeysuckle  vines  are  just  peeping 
through  the  earth.  They  were  nearly 
winter-killed  in  spite  of  a  heavy  mulch. 
The  pansy  bed  had  to  be  reset  this 
Spring  also.  Only  a  few  hardy  plants 
lived  through  the  severe  cold. 

All  of  the  different  beds  and  borders 
and  shrubs  take  a  little  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  but  they  are  what  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between,  a  mere  house  and  a  home, 
and  every  tie  that  binds  us  closer  to  our 
own  side  hill  makes  living  a  little  sweeter 
and  more  worth  while. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMER’S  WIFE. 


More  Produce  Trucked  to 
Market 

NEW(  YORK  STATE  GETS  LARGE  SHARE  OF 
FRESH  PEACHES,  BERRIES  AND  APPLES 
BY  MOTOR  POWER. 

It  is  hard  work  now  to  get  a  close  idea 
of  the  fresh  food  supply  of  the  great  mar¬ 
kets  because  so  much  of  it  comes  by 
motor  truck  and  does  not  appear  in  the 
shipment  reports. 

Last  Summer  a  government  man  gath¬ 
ered  daily  report  from  40  to  50  New  York 
dealers  and  found  that  more  than  half  of 
the  fresh  produce  was  coming  by  truck 
during  some  of  the  active  weeks  of  the 
season,  but  the  most  active  season  lasts 
only  through  Summer  and  early  Fall.  The 
supplies  are  coming  from  somewhere  all 
the  time,  and  the  proportion  of  nearby 
produce  in  a  great  northern  market  the 
year  around  is  not  so  great  as  some  peo¬ 
ple  have  supposed.  But  the  so-called 
near-by  section  itself  is  changing.  If  it 
is  supposed  to  mean  the  section  from 
which  the  produce  is  hauled  by  truck  it 
may  be  anywhere  from  50  to  300  miles 
away,  instead  of  5  to  25  miles  as  in  the 
days  of  horse-drawn  market  wagons. 

It  appears  from  the  report  that  most 
of  New  York’s  trucked-in  produce  comes 
from  New  Jersey.  There  is  some  from 
Pennsylvania,  Long  Island  and  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Delaware. 
Considerable  produce  comes  from  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
Delaware  and  even  from  as  far  south  as 
North  Carolina,  but  the  New  Jersey  pro¬ 
duce  is  the  main  item.  It  is  rather  sur¬ 
prising  to  learn  that  in  the  period  re¬ 
ported  the  receipts  of  peaches  and  apples 
by  truck  from  New  Jersey  far  exceeded 
rail  receipts,  amounting  to  71  per  cent  of 
the  peaches,  and  85  per  cent  of  the  apples 
received  from  that  State.  During  part  of 
the  tomato  season  more  than  half  the  New 
Jersey  receipts  arrived  by  truck.  The 
proportion  of  cantaloupes,  peppers  and 
other  specialties  is  much  lighter,  the 
greater  part  of  these  being  delivered  by 
rail  or  boat.  Comparing  the  total  truck 
receipts  of  the  principal  items  with  the 


total  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the 
period  -reported,  it  appears  that  30  per 
cent  of  the  peaches,  25  per  cent  of  the  to¬ 
matoes  and  20  per  cent  of  the  apples  came 
by  truck. 

Who  is  doing  this  produce  trucking 
business?  It  appears  that  many  dealers 
are  sending  out  their  own  trucks  and  buy¬ 
ers,  collecting  and  paying  for  their  -load 
on  the  spot.  This  kind  of  buying  rather 
pleases  the  producers,  because  the  truck¬ 
men  sometimes  pay  prices  a  little  higher 
than  the  regular  market  in  order  to  get  a 
quick  load  and  start  back  promptly.  A 
part  of  the  trucking  is  done  by  the  grow¬ 
ers  who  own  the  truck  and  the  produce 
and  who  drive  the  truck  themselves,  act¬ 
ing  as  their  own  salesmen.  Sometimes 
local  peddlers  operate  trucks,  pick  up 
loads  from  the  growers  and  take  the  pro¬ 
duce  to  market  to  sell  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  or  as  agents  for  the  growers.  It»ap- 
pears  that  in  the  great  Eastern  Shore  re¬ 
gion  more  than  half  the  production  of 
such  crops  as  strawberries,  apples  and 
peaches  is  taken  to  market  by  motor 
truck. 

There  is  some  discussion  regarding  the 
advantages.  The  trucking  charge  is  a 
little  higher  than  the  express  rate,  but 
there  is  less  shifting  of  the  load.  Some¬ 
times  the  fruit  settles  in  the  boxes  when 
carried  over  the  road,  but  it  is  said  that  it 
holds  up  better  in  the  long  run  than  fruit 
received  by  railroad.  One  feature  that 
the  grower  likes  is  the  habit  of  many  of 
the  buyers  of  paying  spot  cash  for  their 
truck  loads.  q.  B.  f. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  Wi  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture. ) 

This  market  has  ruled  moderately  ac¬ 
tive  during  the  past  week,  although  prices 
realized  on  quantity  offerings  have  been 
low  in  many  cases.  This  has  been  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  lettuce,  radishes,  spinach 
and  strawberries.  Cabbage  and  potatoes 
also  have  sold  poorly  at  low  prices. 

Apples. — Supplies  light;  demand  light. 
Baldwin  Mass.  A  grade,  $3  to  $3.50. 
lancy,  large  sizes,  $3.60  to  $3.75.  Un¬ 
graded,  $2  to  $3  box.  Me.,  A2%  to  2%- 
in.,  $7.50  to  $9  bbl.  Best  Russets,  $2.50 
to  $3.50.  Ben  Davis,  $1.50  to  $2.50  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  H.  Baldwins,  A2%-in.  up, 
$8.50  to  $9.50  bbl.  Me.  Spies,  A  grade, 
$7  to  $8.  Ben  Davis,  unci.,  $4  to  $6 
bbl.  N._Y.  Baldwins,  U.  S.  1,  2%  to  2%- 
in.,  $8.50  to  $9.50.  Russets,  2%-in., 
$6.50  bbl. 

Asparagus.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native,  36  bclis,  $4  to  $6.50  ; 
fancy,  $7  to  $7.50.  Hudson  River,  $2.50 
to  $4.50.  N.  J.,  $3  to  $6  doz. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair 
for  best.  Va.,  %  crts,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  some 
worthless.  Miss.,  %-bu.,  85c  to  $1  hamp. 

Cabbage.  —  Supplies  liberal ;  demand 
slow  ;  market  weaker.  Va.  Wakefield.  $1 
to  $1.50  crt. 

Carrots.  —  Supplies  liberal,  demand 
moderate.  Market  firm.  Native  cut  off 
ord.,  $1  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  Miss,  crt, 
bclis,  65  to  75c;  best,  85c  to  $1  %  bu. 
Cal.,  crts,  mostly  $3.50. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  liberal,  demand 
slower.  Native  h.h.,  50  to  70  cukes,  std. 
bu.  box,  $6  to  $6.50.  Ohio  bskts,  24 
cukes,  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Fla.,  %-bu.  hamp, 
$1  to  $1.75. 

Lettuce. — Moderate  supplies,  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native  h.h..  18  lids,  ord., 
25  to  60c.  Iceberg,  native,  Cal.  and  Wash., 
best,  $3  to  $4 ;  poorer,  50c  crt. 

Onions. — Supplies  heavy,  market  dull 
and  weak.  110  lbs.  Egyptians,  $2  to  $3.25. 
Tex.,  crts,  mostly  $1.35.  Cal.,  $1.25  to 
$1.40  crt. 

Peas.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
limited.  Ida.,  $3.50  to  $4.  Del.  and  Md„ 
$1.50  to  $2.75  bu.  bskt. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Me  and  N.  B.  Gr.  Mts.,  90c  to 
$1.10  100  lbs.  Fla.  Spauldings,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  $4.25  to  $4.50.  S.  C.  Cobblers,  No.  1, 
mostly  $3.75  to  $4  bbl.  Va.  Cobblers, 
No.  1,  $4  to  $4.50. 

Spinach — Supplies  heavy,  demand  poor. 
Native,  25  to  40c;  few.  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Strawberries. — Supplies  liberal.  Mar¬ 
ket  slightly  stronger.  32-qt.  crts.,  Md., 
and  Del.,  various  varieties,  10  to  16c ; 
poorer,  5c  qt.  N.  J.,  15  to  20e  qt. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  heavy,  demand 
good  on  best.  Native  li.h.,  mostly  25  to 
2Sc  lb.  Ohio.  10-lb.  bskt,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 
Fla.,  crts,  $1.50  to  $3.50.  Tex.,  lugs.  No. 
1,  $2.25  to  $2.75.  Mex.  Gems,  $1.75  to 
$2  lug. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  P.  T„  $1  to  $1.50  24  bclis. 
White  Capes,  few  sales,  fancy,  $3  to  $3.50 
100  lbs. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
for  best.  No.  1  Timothy,  $23  to  $23.50. 
Eastern,  $17  to  $21.  Clover  mixed,  red, 
$20  to  $21  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery 
extras,  44%c ;  firsts,  43%  to  44c;  sec¬ 
onds,  42  to  43c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  37c.  Mixed  colors, 
36e.  White  extras.  34c  doz.  Pullets,  30 
to  32c.  Fresh  eastern  extras,  34c.  Un¬ 
dergrades,  28  to  30c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extra 
fresh,  29%c;  firsts,  new,  24  to  24%c. 
Extras  held,  29%  to  30c.  Firsts  held, 
27%  to  28 %>e  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  Pea. 
$10.75  to  $11.  Cal.  small  white,  $10.25 
to  $10.50.  Yellow  Eyes.  $10.25  to  $10.50. 
Red  kidney.  $9.25  to  $9.50.  Lima,  $9.75 
to  $10  100-lb.  sack. 


The  Oxen  Haul  This  Mower 
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sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


FERTILIZING  pasture  lands — another  article  on 
this  subject  is  printed  on  our  first  page  this  week. 
Farmers  have  been  interested  in  pasture  improve¬ 
ment  for  many  years,  but  have  been  doubtful  wheth¬ 
er  anything  could  be  done  without  plowing  and  re¬ 
seeding — a  troublesome  job  in  a  stony  country.  Now 
the  stations  are  showing  what  can  be  done  with 
soluble  chemicals  on  some  of  these  pastures.  This 
is  excellent  work,  as  it  shows  farmers  what  methods 
are  likely  to  prove  profitable  under  their  special 
conditions.  The  results  from  additional  phosphorus 
and  lime  are  striking,  and  the  quick  stimulation 
from  nitrates  is  very  evident. 

* 

HE  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross,  and  other  agencies  are  making  a 
general  “drive”  to  safeguard  those  who  are  taking 
tours  or  vacations  during  the  Summer.  Lectures, 
radio,  and  printer’s  ink  are  all  used  for  the  benefit 
of  campers  and  tourists.  •  Special  warning  is  given 
against  drinking  contaminated  water,  leaving  gar¬ 
bage  and  other  wastes  exposed,  and  neglecting  fire 
precautions.  First  aid  kits,  and  proper  treatment 
in  accidents  and  emergencies,  are  also  stressed.  We 
may  well  remember  that  every  suggestion  as  to 
safety  among  campers  and  tourists  applies  equally 
to  the  family  on  the  farm.  A  safe,  certain  and  con¬ 
stant  water  supply  is  a  necessity.  Sanitary  disposal 
of  wastes  and  sewage,  and  elimination  of  fire  haz¬ 
ards,  are  equally  necessary,  nor  is  household  equip¬ 
ment  complete  without  a  first-aid  kit.  We  approve 
of  every  effort  made  to  safeguard  the  Summer  tour¬ 
ist  and  camper,  and  wish  every  farm  dweller  would 
extend  such  considerations  to  home  conditions.  Farm¬ 
ing  is  no  vacation,  but  vacations  often  include  sur¬ 
roundings  similar  to  the  farm. 

* 

N  A  dispatch  from  Washington  we  learn  that 
Lloyd  S.  Tenney,  of  Hilton,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has 
resigned  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Economics  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
accepted  an  executive  position  with  the  California 
Fruit  Industries,  Inc.  This  is  a  growers’  organiza¬ 
tion  designed  to  bring  about  co-ordinate  action  be¬ 
tween  growers  and  shipping  interests  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  grapes  and  other  deciduous  fruits. 

Mr.  Tenney  is  one  of  our  popular  New  York  State 
boys.  His  father  was  a  well-known  and  successful 
fruit  grower  of  Orleans  County.  Lloyd  was  a  prom¬ 
ising  boy,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  agricultural 
education  work  from  one  place  to  another  up  to  the 
elevated  position  which  he  now  resigns  for  an  im¬ 
portant  western  field.  Many  of  his  New  York  friends 
who  will  feel  that  he  is  needed  here  in  the  East, 
will  wish  him  a  continuation  in  California  of  the 
success  and  popularity  he  always  enjoyed  in  the 
East. 

* 

UBSCRIBERS  in  several  States  are  draining  wet 
or  swampy  spots  on  their  farms.  Some  of  them 
are  interested  in  draining  large  similar  areas  in  their 
neighborhoods.  Requests  for  information  on  various 
engineering  and  legal  points  involved  in  this  work 
have  been  received  at  this  office.  Interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  seems  widespread.  Almost  every  land-drainage 
case  presents  some  new  or  uncommon  angles.  A  few 
well-known  principles,  however,  are  applicable  to  all 
cases.  A  drainage  problem  affecting  a  large  area, 
on  one  farm  or  in  a  given  territory,  justifies  em¬ 
ploying  an  experienced  engineer  to  lay  out  and  su¬ 
pervise  the  installation  of  a  system  of  tiles.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  wet,  untilled  spots  and  more  extensive 
tracts  of  the  same  character,  are  rich  in  plant  food. 
Eroded,  depleted  hill  and  rolling  lands,  long  under 
the  plow,  in  many  States,  are  unprofitable.  Conse¬ 


quently,  they  are  passing  out  of  cultivation.  Timber 
and  grass  will  make  them  useful.  Unaided  nature 
built  them  up.  Aided  by  man,  nature  will  more 
quickly  rebuild  them. 

* 

Agriculture  is  stm  an  art.  in  spite  of  all 
the  advances  in  machinery,  the  findings  of 
science,  and  the  organization  of  effort,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  farming  is  based  primarily  upon  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  upon  its  own  art.  As  an  example  here 
is  a  man  who  plants  a  field  of  peas.  He  secures  the 
best  of  pea  seed  from  the  regions  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  produce  disease-free  seed.  He  inoculates 
the  seed  with  the  bacteria  which  are  to  give  him 
greater  yields.  He  plants  earlier  than  his  neighbors 
because  the  latest  facts  indicate  that  early  planting 
is  all-important.  But  somehow  the  field  does  not 
look  good.  A  month  after  planting  there  is  only  a 
scattering  stand  of  peas.  What  is  wrong?  An  out¬ 
sider  looks  into  the  problem  and  finds  that  the  field 
has  been  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller  while  still  wet, 
and  that  a  crust  has  formed  which  is  almost  as  hard 
as  a  coating  of  cement,  through  which  the  peas  are 
unable  to  force  their  way.  In  other  words  the  art 
of  working  the  soil  at  the  proper  time  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  all  the  other  learning  combined.  An¬ 
other  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  control  of  crown- 
gall  in  apple  grafts  in  the  nursery.  Various  bacteria 
were  held  responsible  for  the  trouble.  Millions  of 
trees  were  destroyed  because  of  infection  with  so- 
called  crown-gall.  All  kinds  of  soil  treatment  and 
antiseptic  materials  were  tried  with  little  or  no  suc¬ 
cess.  Finally  it  was  determined  that  most  of  the 
overgrowths  resembling  crown-gall  were  due  to  poor 
matching  of  the  stock  and  the  scion,  and  that  by 
better  attention  to  the  art  of  grafting  the  number 
of  affected  trees  could  be  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 
It  is  well  to  keep  these  facts  in  mind,  and  to  re¬ 
member  that  even  with  the  remarkable  advances  of 
the  present  day  the  old  principles  laid  down  by  good 
farmers  in  the  art  of  farming  are  still  essential  to 
success. 

* 

TERILITY  or  barrenness  in  cows  is  common  and 
increasing.  Dr.  H.  O.  Boston,  a  veterinarian  of 
first-rate  training,  discusses  this  subject  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Holstein-Friesian  World.  He  outlines 
the  conditions  and  causes  of  sterility,  as  a  specialist 
knows  them.  “In  beginning  the  treatment  of  all 
diseases  of  the  reproductive  organs  of  cattle,  female 
or  male,  make  sure  of  the  diagnosis.”  That  is  his 
sound  advice.  An  expert  would  appreciate  it.  We 
wonder,  however,  whether  the  average  veterinarian 
is  sure  of  his  diagnosis  in  dozens  of  “strange”  or 
unusual  cases  which  he  is  called  to  treat?  In  say¬ 
ing  this  we  do  not  condemn  veterinarians  as  a  class 
We  think  it  obvious,  however,  that  the  increasing 
prevalence  of  serious  diseases  in  live  stock  calls  for 
the  service  of  practitioners  who  are  more  broadly 
trained  and  more  intensively  trained  along  certain 
lines  than  the  rank  and  file  now  available  to  stock- 
men  in  most  communities.  Our  opinion  is  that  pres¬ 
ent  and  prospective  members  of  this  profession  who 
concentrate  their  studies  and  investigations  upon  the 
nutritional  approach  to  the  prevention  and  remedy¬ 
ing  of  animal  diseases  are  likely  to  be  incalculably 
useful  to  our  animal  industry.  The  relation  of  the 
classes,  qualities  and  sources  of  foods  to  the  health 
and  usefulness  of  animals  and  plants — and  of  course 
to  the  welfare  of  the  human  family — is  a  fascinating 
challenge  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  most  ambi¬ 
tious  young  scientists. 

DID  it  ever  seem  strange  to  you  that  your  hands 
or  your  fingers  should  have  ceased  growing 
when  they  reached  just  the  proper  size?  Supposing 
one  finger  should  have  kept  on  growing  for  a  year  or 
two  after  the  others  had  stopped,  or  supposing  one 
leg  had  stopped  growing  long  before  the  other.  Just 
a  moment  or  two  of  reflection — serious  reflection — 
brings  home  the  fact  that  there  are  most  marvelous 
forces  at  work  controlling  the  growth  of  the  body. 
Only  when  something  goes  wrong  to  attract  our  at¬ 
tention  by  some  illness  or  monstrous  symptom  do 
we  awake  to  consider  it  at  all.  Little  by  little,  amaz¬ 
ing  facts  are  being  discovered  about  the  relatively 
small  and  delicate  organs  which  control  the  various 
processes  in  the  body.  Small  glands  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  are  now  found  to  secrete  materials  into 
the  blood  which  reach  every  part  of  the  body  through 
the  blood  stream  and  which  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  size  of  the  individual.  The  thyroid  gland 
in  the  neck  sends  secretions  into  the  blood  which  in¬ 
fluence  the  activity  of  the  body.  The  pancreas  nor¬ 
mally  secretes  materials  which  affect  the  use  of 
sugar.  If  the  pancreas  fails  to  function  properly, 
diabetes  results.  And  the  messengers  which  these 
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glands  send  into  the  blood  stream  are  called  “hor¬ 
mones,”  a  word  which  may  sound  strange  now  but 
which  seems  destined  to  become  as  much  a  part  of 
everyone’s  vocabulary  as  the  word  “vitamin.”  Lit¬ 
tle  by  little  science  is  revealing  the  secrets  of  life, 
and  as  each  wonder  is  revealed  the  impression  grows 
stronger  that  we  are  most  gloriously  created  and 
that  we  must  bow  in  awe  before  the  majesties  of 
life. 

* 

WESTERN  New  York  is  still  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  tent-caterpiller  invasion  which  began 
in  Eastern  New  York  several  years  ago,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  spread  across  the  State.  Every  wild  cherry  tree 
is  covered  with  the  unsightly  webs,  and  neglected 
orchards  are  almost  as  bad.  Fortunately  the  pest  is 
not  of  great  economic  importance.  In  commercial 
orchards  that  are  sprayed  regularly  the  tent  cater- 
piller  is  seldom  found.  It  is  an  easy  prey  to  arsenate 
of  lead  sprays,  and  for  that  matter  its  nests  are  de¬ 
stroyed  by  burning  with  a  kerosene  swab  or  even 
by  wiping  out  with  a  stick  or  the  gloved  hand.  The 
collection  of  millions  of  egg  masses  by  boys  and 
girls  has  reduced  this  unsightliness  in  every  county 
in  the  State.  All  of  these  agencies  have  helped. 
Gradually,  however,  the  parasites  and  various  ad¬ 
verse  seasonal  conditions  will  begin  to  take  toll  and 
the  tent  caterpiller  outbreak  will  finally  become  a 
thing  of  the  past,  only  to  reappear  at  some  later 
date  in  another  of  nature’s  unending  cycles. 

THAT  list  of  pears  given  on  page  893  reminds  us 
of  the  pleasant  fruit  flavors  of  former  years, 
when  practically  every  farm  and  village  garden  had 
two  or  more  of  these  choice  “home  varieties,”  which 
never  became  strictly  commercial  because  they 
lacked  size,  productiveness  or  shipping  quality.  Dana 
Hovey  and  Tyson  are  two  wonders  in  this  line.  A 
dwarf  tree  of  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  loaded  with 
its  red-cheeked  fruit  is  a  beautiful  sight,  and  the 
slightly  acid  flavor  is  a  delight  for  two  or  three 
weeks  while  ripening  under  its  cover  of  thick  paper 
or  cloth  on  a  shelf.  Dwarf  trees  in  some  lines  are 
mainly  a  fancy,  but  with  many  varieties  of  pears 
the  dwarfing  process  is  entirely  practical,  suitable 
for  the  backyard  or  even  a  corner  of  the  lawn. 

I  would  like  the  experience  of  readers  in  using  bells 
on  their  sheep  as  protection  from  dogs.  We  are  having 
trouble  here  and  would  appreciate  the  experience  of 
others  along  this  line.  l.  c.  m. 

Ohio. 

N  MOST  cases  reported  to  us  the  chief  advantage 
seemed  to  be  that  the  jingling  bells  aroused  the 
neighborhood,  so  that  people  from  all  directions  came 
at  once  to  help.  The  general  opinion  was  that  the 
dogs  did  not  fear  the  bells,  except  as  they  heard 
shouts  and  saw  help  coming.  Two  people  wrote  us 
iu  previous  years  that  they  were  sfire  some  dogs  at 
least  were  afraid  of  the  uoise  made  by  the  bells. 
We  should  like  to  hear  from  anyone  having  experi¬ 
ence  tending  to  show  this.  The  number  of  bells,  and 
perhaps  their  tone,  might  be  important.  The  writer 
as  a  boy  in  hill  country,  where  many  sheep  were  kept 
at  that  time,  well  remembers  getting  out  in  the  night 
when  the.  signal  telling  that  the  flock  was  in  danger 
awakened  us.  Some  dogs  barked  when  chasing  sheep, 
thus  giving  themselves  away,  and  others  were  silent. 
On  one  occasion  Father  sent  a  charge  of  shot  in  the 
direction  of  a  harking  dog  after  the  sheep,  though  it 
was  so  dark  that  be  could  see  nothing  moving.  Next 
morning  the  dog  lay  there  dead,  and  the  strange 
thing  was  that  this  was  a  neighbor’s  dog,  with  the 
reputation  of  being  peaceable,  orderly  and  always  at¬ 
tending  to  his  own  affairs. 


Brevities 

The  perfect  100  per  cent  American  strawberry  short 
cake — should  it  be  made  with  cake  batter  or  biscuit 
dough  ? 

What  is  the  greatest  detriment  to  farm  welfare  in 
your  community?  Don’t  all  speak  at  once,  and  say 
the  politicians. 

What  is  the  furthest  point  in  the  West  at  which  the 
starling  has  established  itself  in  the  United  States? 
Have  any  of  our  readers  seen  this  bird  in  any  State 
west  of  Pennsylvania? 

There  are  nearly  200  firms  in  New  York  City  that 
have  been  in  business  here  for  100  years  or  more.  A 
“One-hundred  Year  Club”  is  now  being  formed,  to  be 
composed  of  firms  that  were  doing  business  in  New 
York  in  1828. 

Visiting  a  home  for  old  people,  we  are  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  inmates 
could  be  cared  for  by  relatives — if  the  relatives  (lid  not 
shirk  the  responsibility.  They  thus  tend  to  crowd  out 
really  friendless  old  people. 

Tomatoes  from  the  Virgin  Islands  were  delivered  m 
New  York  early  in  January.  They  sold  for  an  average 
of  .$5.46  a  crate,  with  costs  of  $2.25.  Labor  to  produce 
them  cost  40  cents  a  day.  These  tomatoes  compete  witn 
cannery  pack  grown  by  truckers  here.  How  much  a 
day  do  our  truckers  pay  for  labor? 
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That  Board  of  Health  Milk  Ruling 

I  am  producing  grade  A  milk  from  a  herd  of  healthy 
cattle  in  up-to-date  barn,  but  have  never  had  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test.  Heretofore  I  have  sold  milk  to  Summer 
camps  and  other  people  in  the  locality.  I  am  told  that 
under  certain  conditions  I  can  have  an  inspection  and 
continue  to  supply  these  people.  Is  this  true,  and  to 
whom  should  I  apply  for  the  inspection?  a  grade. 
New  York. 

TO  COMPLY  with  the  new  code  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  apply  to  your  local  health  officer 
for  permit  to  sell  milk  and  cream  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  He  has  authority  under  some  circum¬ 
stances  to  issue  a  provisional  permit,  but  application 
must  be  made  on  a  blank  prepared  by  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Health,  which  the  loeal  health  of¬ 
ficer  can  probably  supply. 

We  confess  we  are  unable  to  see  the  consistency 
of  the  State  Health  Department  in  providing  such 
painstaking  regulations  for  the  sale  of  fresh  milk 
daily  to  local  country  consumers  who  have  every 
opportunity  to  know  their  source  of  supply,  and  at 
the  same  time  place  no  hygienic  restrictions  what¬ 
ever  on  the  sale  of  butter  and  ice  cream  from  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  earth  to  these  same  consu¬ 
mers.  If  there  is  any  better  or  safer  food  than  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow  it  has  not  been  revealed  either 
by  science  or  practice.  We  concede  difficulties  in 
writing  a  code  to  cover  so  many  varying  conditions, 
but  we  hope  the  health  department  will  distinguish 
between  the  need  for  detail  of  regulations  in  the  sale 
of  fresh  milk  to  country  consumers  and  milk  shipped 
long  distances  to  city  populations. 

I  am  producing  milk  from  two  cows.  I  bottle  the 
milk  and  sell  it  in  my  own  store  in  a  village  of  about 
400  population.  I  do  not  peddle.  The  people  come  to 
the  store  for  the  milk.  It  would  not  pay  me  to  put  in 
a  pasteurizing  plant  for  the  product  of  two  cows.  Some 
say  I  cannot  sell  after  July  1.  Others  say  I  may  since 
I  do  not  deliver.  I  would  be  obliged  if  you  would  give 
me  the  desired  information.  smaix  dairy. 

New  York. 

IT  IS  necessary  to  have  a  permit  from  a  health  of¬ 
ficer  to  sell  or  offer  milk  or  cream  used  for  hu¬ 
man  consumption  after  July  1,  except  when  the  milk 
or  cream  is  consumed  on  the  premises.  The  health 
officer  of  a  town  may,  however,  issue  a  provisional 
permit  for  certain  reasons,  and  among  such  reasons 
is  the  location  in  isolated  rural  communities,  not 
an  incorporated  village.  In  any  case  the  seller  must 
have  a  permit  from  the  local  health  officers,  and  the 
first  proceeding  is  to  make  application  to  him  for  a 
permit  on  blanks  prepared  by  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Health. 


May  Milk  Prices 


THE  net  cash  returns  reported  for  milk  on  the  8 
per  cent  basis  in  the  201-210-mile  zone  for  the 


month  of  May,  192S,  are  as  follows : 

Sheffield  Farms . 

Meridale  Farms . 

Dairymen’s  League  . 

Model  Dairy  . 

Eagle  Dairy  Co . . 


$2,145 

2.145 

1.81 

2.12 

2.015 


The  League  reductions  were  21c,  making  the  gross 


$2.02. 


At  Kansas  City 

THIS  is  Thursday  morning,  and  it  seems  as  sure 
as  anything  can  be  which  has  not  already  hap¬ 
pened  that  Herbert  Hoover  will  be  nominated  for 
President  at  the  Republican  convention  here  this 
afternoon  or  Friday,  and  possibly  on  the  first  ballot. 
The  management  for  Frank  O.  Lowden  of  Illinois 
so  far  insist  that  he  will  be  put  in  nomination  and 
fight  to  the  last,  but  the  allied  opposition  to  Mr. 
Hoover  from  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  central  agricul¬ 
tural  States  has  practically  broken  down.  This  op¬ 
position  was  waged  in  the  name  of  farm  relief,  but 
it  did  not  make  the  showing  at  the  convention  that 
the  leaders  had  promised  in  newspaper  statements. 
Instead  of  an  outpouring  of  a  hundred  thousand 
farmers  to  make  a  demonstration  at  the  convention 
for  the  principles  that  had  been  focused  into  the 
McNary-Haugen  bill  and  in  opposition  to  President 
Coolidge  and  Secretary  Hoover,  the  farm  parade  did 
not  exceed  500  persons.  The  proportions  of  leaders 
and  actual  farmers  could  only  be  estimated.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  them  were  in  overalls,  but  the 
close  observers  claimed  that  a  large  portion  of  them 
were  not  directly  of  the  farm.  The  spokesman 
claimed,  however,  to  represent  3,000,000  farmers.  On 
Wednesday  two  attempts  were  made  by  the  farm 
paraders  to  rush  the  gates  into  the  Convention  Hall, 
Wit  on  both  occasions  they  were  stopped,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  sergeant-at-arms  for  permission  to 
enter  was  refused,  no  one  being  admitted  except  by 
ticket.  A  parade  was  then  started  around  the  build¬ 


ing  with  banners  declaring  themselves  Republicans 
coming  to  save  the  party,  and  willing  to  accept  any 
candidate  but  Hoover.  Governor  A.  G.  Sorlie  of 
North  Dakota,  who  arrived  late,  and  started  to  make 
a  speech  at,  farm  headquarters,  declared  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  lie  was  for  Lowden  first,  and  Hoover 
second.  A  demonstration  against  this  statement 
stopped  the  speech.  The  protests  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Governor  to  go  on.  There  were  shouts  from 
the  floor  that  he  never  could  be  elected  in  North 
Dakota  again. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  dispute  on  the  floor  over 
the  farm  relief  plank  in  the  platform.  The  platform 
committee  is  preparing  an  agricultural  plank  on  the 
administration  lines.  The  Central  State  delegates 
will  insist  on  a  plank  approving  the  principles  of 
the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  and  particularly  the  equali¬ 
zation  fee  principle.  The  plank  in  the  platform  is, 
however,  pretty  sure  to  be  approved  as  submitted  by 
the  committee  in  harmony  with  the  administration 
policies. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  farm  leaders  failed  to 
makes  an  impression  either  on  the  platform  com¬ 
mittee  or  on  the  convention  as  a  whole.  The  cause 
is  generally  attributed  to  the  assertion  that  the 
movement  ivas  not,  as  it  purported  to  be,  sincerely 
in  the  interest  of  agriculture,  but  a  political  move¬ 
ment  staged  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  Frank  O. 
Lowden  of  Illinois  for  President  by  a  group  of  west¬ 
ern  promoters  and  leaders  who  adopted  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  government  appropriation  and  equalization 
fee  for  political  purposes  and  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  leadership.  In  this  position  it  is  asserted  that 
they  were  encouraged  by  western  bankers  and  other 
interests  who  hold  farms  and  accounts  against  farm¬ 
ers  and  who  welcome  government  appropriations  and 
equalization  fee  funds  which  would  enable  them  to 
cash  in  on  the  accounts  and  transfer  the  credits  to 
the  government  and  to  farmers  en  masse,  through 
their  associations,  with  the  sure  effect  of  increasing 
the  burden  of  the  individual  farmer. 

The  contention  is  that  the  leadership  was  not 
speaking  for  actual  farmers,  and  while  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  necessity  was  obliged  to  introduce  the  Coolidge 
Administration  and  nominate  a  candidate  consistent 
with  that  policy,  the  delegates  as  a  whole  seem  to 
take  the  view  that  the  proposed  farm  leadership  did 
not  represent  the  Republican  farm  voters  of  the 
Central  Western  States,  and  stood  on  the  hope,  if 
not  the  conviction,  that  the  leadership  did  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  farm  sentiments  of  their  States.  It  would 
be  hard  to  account  for  the  action  of  the  convention 
on  any  other  ground,  because  the  leaders  of  no 
party  would  deliberately  sacrifice  their  prospects 
of  success  in  a  dozen  or  more  States  on  which  the 
party  has  heretofore  relied  for  Presidential  electors. 

AN  OBSERVER. 


Troublesome  Pheasants 

The  English  pheasants  which  have  been  introduced 
into  this  country  and  protected  by  law  are  becoming- 
very  destructive  to  the  farmers  and  truckers  of  this 
vicinity.  They  especially  destroy  peas,  berries  and 
corn.  The  district  game  warden  states  that  no  action 
can  be  taken  against  them  except  during  gunning  sea¬ 
son,  and  that  has  never  been  open  for  the  hens.  Is  it 
fair  that  we  stand  by  and  see  our  labor  wasted  and  our 
crops  destroyed  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  sportsmen?  If 
such  should  be  the  case  I  think  it  is  high  time  farmers 
and  truckers  get  together  and  seek  to  have  the  law  re¬ 
vised.  E.  H.  H. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

THIS  is  an  intolerable  situation,  and,  as  our  cor¬ 
respondent  says,  it  is  time  for  the  farmers  and 
gardeners  concerned  to  get  together  on  the  basis  of 
law  revision  that  will  permit  the  protection  of  their 
crops.  Strong  protests  to  the  game  commission  at 
the  State  capital,  giving  details  of  what  the  pheas¬ 
ants  are  doing,  may  help.  Local  game  wardens  have 
no  latitude  about  such  matters,  but  sometimes  State 
authorities  will  grant  needed  relief. 

Pheasants  around  the  farm  become  nearly  as  tame 
as  the  poultry  with  which  they  feed  regularly,  so 
that  when  the  ‘‘open  season”  comes  it  is  an  open 
season  for  the  poultry  and  other  farm  live  stock, 
dogs,  cats  and  even  humans,  while  the  careless  and 
excited  sports  are  banging  away.  We  are  unable  to 
see  how  shooting  practically  tame  pheasants  around 
the  farm  buildings  can  in  any  sense  be  called  sport. 
Last  year  a  reader  told  us  of  being  in  the  horse 
stable  when  a  charge  of  shot  came  through  the  win¬ 
dow  and  was  buried  in  the  boards  opposite,  just 
missing  him  and  one  of  the  horses.  A  pheasant 
had  been  scared  up  before  the  open  stable  window, 
and  the  wild-eyed  gunner  had  pulled  the  trigger 
without  regard  to  what  else  he  might  hit — and  even 
at  that  he  did  not  get  the  pheasant  shot  at. 


New  Jersey  Truck  Crops 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture  gives 
the  following  statement  of  outlook  in  that  State : 

The  condition  of  asparagus  on  June  1  was  94  per 
cent  of  a  .  normal,  as  compared  with  90  per  cent  last 
year.  The  total  acreage  was  reported  at  11,000  as 
compared  with  10,500  acres  last  year  and  10,000  acres 
in  1926.  Both  condition  and  acreage  are  slightly  higher 
this  year  than  last.  The  season  started  about  two 
weeks  late. 

The  condition  of  strawberries  in  New  Jersey  so  far 
has  been  favorable,  and  the  June  1  condition  was  93 
per  cent  of  a  normal,  as  compared  with  92  per  cent  last 
year.  The  preliminary  acreage  is  estimated  at  7,000 
acres,  as  compared  with  6,600  acres  last  year.  Early 
vaiieties  are  moving  out  of  South  Jersey,  the  peak 
being  around  June  15  to  20. 

The  average  condition  of  lettuce  on  June  1  was  75 
per  cent  of  a  normal,  as  compared  with  85  per  cent 
last  year  and  80  per  cent  last  month.  The  number  of 
acres  under  cultivation  is  1,300,  as  compared  with  1,200 
acres  in  1927  and  1,100  acres  in  1926.  The  stand  is 
very  uneven  and  weather  conditions  have  been  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Milt  is  bad  in  South  Jersey,  and  on  many 
fields  it  is  doubtful  if  growers  will  harvest  half  a  crop. 

The  condition  of  onions  continues  to  be  good  and  was 
reported  at  9o  per  cent  of  a  normal,  as  compared  with 
94  per  cent  on  this  date.  The  number  of  acres  planted 
is  estimated  at  2,750  or  150  acres  less  than  in  1927  and 
1926. 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  this  year’s  acreage  of 
peppers,  which  is  7,140  acres  shows  a  slight  increase 
as  compared  with  last  year  when  there  were  7,000  acres. 
The  condition  was  reported  on  June  1  at  87  per  cent 
of  a  normal,  as  compared  with  82  per  cent  last  year  on 
this  date.  Plant,  soil  and  prospect  are  very  good. 

It  is  a  little  early  perhaps  to  estimate  the  cantaloupe 
outlook,  but  reports  received  indicate  an  acreage  reduc¬ 
tion  of  10  per  cent,  as  compared  with  last  year,  or  about 
3,600  acres  planted,  for  1928.  The  poor  season  last  year 
has  caused  a  cut  in  the  cantaloupe  acreage  this  year. 
The  condition  on  June  1  was  reported  at  80  per  cent 
of  a  normal,  as  compared  with  68  per  cent  last  year. 
The  season  is  backward  and  germination  of  the  plants 
has  been  slow. 

The  condition  of  market  tomatoes  was  reported  at 
90  per  cent  of  a  normal,  as  compared  with  67  per  cent 
for  the  same  date  last  year.  The  number  of  acres  plant¬ 
ed  is  approximately  11,600,  that  is  2  per  cent  above  last 
yeai.  Conditions  so  far  have  been  very  favorable 

There  is  indicated  a  3  per  cent  increase  in  the  acreage 
of  cabbage  this  year,  the  preliminary  estimate  of  the 
total  State  acreage  being  6,800  acres.  The  condition 
was  reported  on  June  1  at  S8  per  cent  of  a  normal, 
compared  with  S6  per  cent  last  year  on  this  date.  The 
season  is  two  to  three  weeks  late. 

For  the  whole  State  an  increase  in  cucumber  acreage 
of  5  per  cent  over  last  year  has  been  reported,  bringing 
the  total  to  2,100  acres.  The  condition  was  estimated  to 
be  S3  per  cent  of  a  normal  on  June  1,  as  compared  with 
a  condition  of  86  per  cent  of  a  normal  at  this  time  last 
year.  Considerable  replanting  had  to  be  done  as  germi¬ 
nation  was  poor,  due  to  the  cold  late  Spring. 

The  Lima  bean  condition  on  J-une  1  was  reported  at 
80  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop,  as  compared  with  70  per 
cent  last  year  on  this  date.  The  number  of  acres  plant¬ 
ed  was  reported  at  3,100,  as  compared  with  3,000  acres 
last  year.  Considerable  replanting  was  necessary,  due 
to  the  cold  late  Spring. 

oThe  condition  of  green  peas  was  reported  on  June  1  at 
93  per  cent  of  a  normal,  which  is  equal  to  the  same  date 
of  last  year.  The  number  of  acres  was  reported  at  4  - 
000,  the  same  as  last  year.  Weather  conditions  have 
been  extremely  favorable  and  the  crop  is  in  excellent 
condition. 

For  the  whole  State  an  increase  in  Spring  celerv 
acreage  ot  o  per  cent  over  last  year  has  been  l’euorted 
bringing  the  total  to  840  acres.  The  crop  ap?eS  to  bo 
m  good  condition,  being  reported  at  90  per  cent  of  a 
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cent  ot  a  normal  as  compared  with  95  per  cent  on  this 
date  last  year.  For  the  whole  State  a  decrease  in  acre¬ 
age  ot  11  per  cent  less  than  last  year  lias  been  reported 
bringing  the  total  acreage  to  1,350  acres.  Yields  so  far 
have  been  low,  due  to  unfavorable  weather. 

The  condition  of  carrots  was  reported  at  S5  per  cent 
ot  normal,  as  compared  with  96  per  cent  last  year  on 
this  date.  For  the  whole  State  a  decrease  in  acreage 
ot  8  per  cent  as  compared  with  last  year  has  been  re¬ 
ported,  bringing  the  total  acreage  to  1,300  acres. 

The  condition  of  string  beans  was  reported  at  87  per 
cent  ot  a  normal  crop,  as  compared  with  86  per  cent 
last  year  on  this  date.  The  acreage  planted  slightly  in¬ 
creased,  being  12.000  acres  for  the  present  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  11.300  acres  for  1927.  The  conditions  so  far 
have  been  favorable. 


The  condition  of  beets  for  market  was  reported  at 
8o  per  cent  of  normal,  as  compared  with  90  per  cent 
ia^Jear-  T,he  Preliminary  estimate  of  the  acreage  is 
1.000  acres,  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  total  acreage  of  intermediate  white  potatoes  in 
fsew  Jersey  this  year  is  believed  to  be  about  47.000 
acres  according  to  the  preliminary  estimate.  Last  year’s 
acreage  was  reported  at  44,800  acres,  therefore  we  have 
an  increase  for  the  present  year  of  approximately  5  per 
cent.  The  condition  on  June  1  was  reported  at  89  per 
cent  of  a  normal,  as  compared  with  95  per  cent  last 
year  on  this  date.  The  crop  is  somewhat  late. 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  increase  in  the  acreage 
of  sweet  corn.  The  total  preliminary  estimate  of  the 
acreage  for  the  State  was  reported  at  18,500  acres  as 
compared  with  18.000  acres  last  year.  The  condition  is 
reported  at  85  per  cent  of  a  normal,  as  compared  with 
74  per  cent  at  the  same  time  in  1927. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Song  of  Hope 

Children  of  yesterday, 

Heirs  of  tomorrow, 

What  are  you  weaving? 

Labor  and  sorrow? 

Look  to  your  looms  again. 

Faster  and  faster 
Fly  the  great  shuttles 
Prepared  by  the  Master, 

Life's  in  the  loom. 

Room  for  it — 

Room  ! 

Children  of  yesterday, 

Heirs  of  tomorrow, 

Lighten  the  labor 

And  sweeten  the  sorrow. 

Now,  while  the  shuttles  fly 
Faster  and  faster, 

Up  and  be  at  it, 

At  work  with  the  Master; 

He  stands  at  your  loom, 

Room  for  Him — 

Room  ! 

Children  of  yesterday, 

Heirs  of  tomorrow. 

Look  at  your  fabric, 

Of  labor  and  sorrow. 

Seamy  and  dark 

With  despair  aud  disaster 
Turn  it,  and — lo, 

The  design  of  the  Master! 

The  Lord’s  at  the  loom  ! 

Room  for  Him — 

Room ! 

— Mary  Artemisia  Lathbury. 

* 

The  director  of  the  New  York  Tuber¬ 
culosis  aud  Health  Association  has  issued 
a  warning  against  the  dangers  that  ac¬ 
company  measles — often  regarded  as 
merely  a  childish  ailment  of  little  import¬ 
ance.  So  far  this  year  19,000  cases  of 
measles  have  been  reported  in  New  York 
City,  with  176  deaths  from  the  disease. 
The  following  points  are  emphasized : 

Commissione  Harris  rightly  points  out 
that  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole 
tale,  that  measles,  neglected — as  the  dis¬ 
ease  too  often  is — frequently  leads  to 
fatal  broncho-pneumonia,  and  thus  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many  more  deaths  than  are 
directly  attributable  to  it.  Nor  is  that  all. 
Measles,  too  commonly  regarded  as 
“harmless,”  many  leave  pernicious  effects 
upon  those  who  recover  from  the  disease 
itself.  Many  times  there  are  complica¬ 
tions  which  do  not  end  fatally  but  which 
permanently  disable  or  cripple  the  little 
victims.  . 

Do  not  expose  children  to  measles.  Re¬ 
member,  too,  that  they  stand  a  better 
chance  of  “coming  through"  measles  un¬ 
harmed  at  the  age  of  six  or  later,  than 
when  younger.  . 

If  a  child  has  a  slight  fever,  with  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  “common  cold,”  and  watering 
eyes  that  are  sensitive  to  light,  put  him 
to  bed,  call  a  physician,  and  keep  all  other 
persons  —  particularly  children  —  out  ot 
the  room.  ,  , 

Taken  in  baud  early,  and  properly 
treated,  measles  usually  proves  a  mild  dis¬ 
ease.  Neglected,  it  often  becomes  very 
serious. 

In  most  cases  of  measles  special  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  straining  the  eyes, 
for  carelessness  in  this  particular  may 
leave  serious  results.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  patient  in  a  darkened 
room  for  a  time,  and  the  child  should  not 
be  allowed  to  read  while  the  eyes  are  weak 
and  watery.  After  recovery,  the  teeth 
are  likely  to  need  attention,  and  in  some 
oases  it  will  be  found  that  the  enamel 
is  affected.  Milk  of  magnesia  used 
as  a  mouth  wash  the  last  thing  at  night 
will  be  found  very  beneficial. 

* 

Raspberry  vinegar  is  an  old-fashioned 
flavoring  for  beverages  but  is  very  good. 
The  following  is  our  recipe :  Mash  the 
berries,  and  when  reduced  to  a  pulp,  add 
enough  vinegar  to  cover  them.  Set  in 
a  warm  place  for  12  hours,  stirring  often. 
Strain  and  press;  add  as  many  mashed 
raspberries  as  before  to  the  vinegar,  cover, 
and  leave  in  the  kitchen  or  hot  sun  for  six 
hours.  Then  strain,  and  measure  juice, 
add  half  as  much  water  as  you  have 
juice,  and  stir  into  this  5  fits,  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  for  every  three  pints  of 
liquid.  Bring  slowly  to  a  boil,  let  it  boil 
up  once,  and  strain.  Bottle,  cork,  and 
seal  while  hot. 

* 

A  HANDY  salad  washer  noted  at  one  of 
the  large  shops  is  equally  convenient  for 
washing  vegetables  and  small  fruits.  It 
is  a  wire  globe,  with  handle  and  stand. 
The  material  to  be  washed  is  put  inside, 
and  the  globe  container  is  shaken  under 
the  faucet.  All  sediment  drains  out,  and 


it  would  certainly  be  a  wonderful  aid  in 
washing  spinach,  which  seems  to  absorb 
sand  in  all  its  crinkles.  This  washer  cost 
$1.50.  Another  kitchen  utensil  new  to  us 
was  a  checkerboard  cake  set,  which  has 
a  double-ringed  portion  that  goes  inside 
the  cake  pan,  holding  alternate  light  and 
dark  batter.  The  ring  with  three  pans  is 
priced  at  $1.75. 


he  first 

really  modern  oil  range 


Preserving  Fresh  Herrings 

The  following  recipes  were  sent  us  by 
a  correspondent  in  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  : 

Canned  With  Tomato  Sauce. — Clean 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


814  —  Youthful  ap¬ 
pearance.  Designed 
in  sizes  1C.  18,  20 
years,  30,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
3%  yds.  of  ribbon. 
Ten  cents. 


100 — A  Tennis 
frock.  Designed  in 
sizes  10,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  2% 
yds.  of  30-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  2%  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


520 — For  the  Junior. 
Designed  in  sizes  6, 
8.  10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %-yd. 
of  27-in.  contrast¬ 
ing  Ten  cents. 


181 — Sports  Model. 
Designed  in  sizes 
10,  18,  20  years, 

36,  38,  40  and  42-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


11100 — Design  for  Doilies.  Pattern  con¬ 
tains  designs  for  two  round  doilies  0  inches 
in  diameter,  one  oval  12  by  9%  inches,  and 
two  motifs  7  by  3  inches.  Ten  cents. 

New  Summer  Fashion  Catalog,  10  Cents 


and  scale.  Pack  in  jars ;  large  mouth 
jars  are  best.  To  each  quart  use  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  tablespoons  cat¬ 
sup,  one  tablespoon  whole  mixed  spices. 
Set  lids  on  lightly,  place  in  bath  and 
boil  one  hour ;  seal,  cover  with  hot  water 
and  boil  three  hours.  If  convenient  let 
cool  in  water  they  are  boiled  in. 

Mild-cured  Herrings. — Take  fish  as 
they  are  in  boxes  without  rinsing.  Nip 
out  gills  and  main  gut.  Place  in  stone 
jars  or  keg.  Use  about  25  lbs.  of  coarse 
salt  to  each  box  of  herring ;  clean  as  you 
use  them  and  soak  in  water.  This  pre¬ 
pares  them  for  pickling  in  vinegar,  mixed 
spices  and  sugar. 


PERFECTION 


OIL  RANGE 


YOU’LL  like  these  new  light 
color  Perfection  oil  ranges. 
They’re  so  cheerful  looking,  and 
clean  looking. They  brighten  up  the 
kitchen.  In  snow-white,  full-porce¬ 
lain  enamel,  silver  gray,  soft  dove 
gray — a  happy  contrast  to  the 
old-fashioned,  glum  looking  range. 

And  a  new  finish— Perfectolac— 
a  brilliant,  wonderfully  durable 
lacquer  like  that  used  on  modern 
automobiles.  It  keeps  its  bright¬ 
ness  and  is  easy  to  clean. 

Twenty-seven  new  features  in 
all.  New  heat  indicators.  All-grate 


cooking  tops.  Insulated  "live  heat” 
ovens.  Burners  that  produce  a 
clean,  intense,  swift  cooking  heat. 
And  all  burn  that  safe,  economical 
fuel — SOCONY  kerosene. 

A  store  in  your  town  has  them. 
Twenty-one  in  the  new  Perfecto¬ 
lac  finish,  three  in  full-porcelain 
enamel,  many  in  the  satin-black 
finish.  And  the  Puritan  with  the 
new  giant  burner  for  those  who 
prefer  tl^  short  drum  type  stove. 
All  in  a  wide  range  of  prices. 

Go  in  today  and  look  at  these 
new  models. 


PERFECTION  Water  Heaters 


Whether  you  have  a  pressure  system  or  just 
a  kitchen  pump,  the  Perfection  water  heater 
will  give  you  hot  water  for  shaving  and  plenty 
of  hot  dish  water  in  a  few  minutes.  Rapid, 
reliable,  moderate  in  price;  ask  your  plumber. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


All  Catalog  Prices 
Reduced  10% 

Readers  of  this  paper  have  so  heartily 
endorsed  the  sale  we  have  run  for  the 
past  two  months  that  through  volume 
business  we  are  enabled  to  continue  the  sale 
for  another  month.  DEDUCT  10ft  FROM 
THE  CATALOG  PRICE  YOURSELF. 


. 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and 
enameled  Wash  Basin,  Com¬ 
plete  with  all  Fittings  and 
Five-Year  Guaranteed 

S:  Was  $57.50.  Now 


Heating  Plant 

Complete  for  6  Rooms 
6  Radiators,  Large 
Steam  Boiler,  Pipe 
Fittings,  Air  Valves 
and  Asbestos  Ce¬ 
ment. 


Was  $175 
NOW 

$i57a 


WE  PAY 


The  Freight 
on  Everything 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 


J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 


254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


I 


Washer 


The  leverage  makes  it  so  easy  a  child  can  run 
it.  No  rubbing.  Cleans  tub  of  clothes  in  5  min. 
Saves  back-breaking  work.  Keeps  hands  out 
of  suds.  Every  woman  can  afford  one. 

SPECIAL  on  first  machine  in  a  territory. 

OFFER  30  days  free  trial.  Catalog  free. 
HANDY  WA9HER  CO.,  124  N.Frankliln.  Syracuse.N.Y. 


Clear  The  Pores 

Of  Impurities  With 

(ESuticura  Soap 

Soap,  Ointment.  Talcum  sold  everywhere. 


Kill  All  Flies!  DISEASE 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  anu 

cheap.  Lasts  all  sea¬ 
son.  Made  of  metal, 
can’t  spill  ortipover; 

will  not  soil  or  injura 

anything.  Guaranteed. 
Insist  upon 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER 

from  your  dealer, 

HAROLD  SOMERS  Brooklyn  N.  *« 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N-  Y. 
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Just  Little  Things 

We  farmer  women  are  so  busy  most 
of  the  time  with  the  constant  round  of 
work  every  day,  I  wonder  if  we  ever  stop 
to  think  and  appreciate  the  many  little 
(if  wre  cannt  have  big)  conveniences  that 
we  have  that  our  pioneer  forefathers  and 
mothers  did  not  have.  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  go  to  the  city  quite  a  few  times 
lately,  and  it  is  really  surprising  how 
many  things  can  be  bought  at  the  five  and 
ten-cent  store  that  really  save  time  and 
help  so  much  in  one’s  work.  For  instance, 
we  have  wheat  pancakes  nearly  every 
morning  in  the  Wiriter,  and  I  always  beat 
the  whites  of  my  eggs  separately  and 
fold  them  in  last  carefully,  as  it  makes 
so  much  nicer,  lighter  cakes.  Heretofore 
I  have  used  a  dover  beater  and  any  basin, 
of  course  getting  them  from  two  different 
parts  of  my  cabinet.  I  purchased  a  glass 
bowl,  beater  and  top  complete  for  10 
cents  a  part,  making  a  total  of  30  cents, 
and  have  everything  necessary  right  in 
front  of  me  every  morning  ready  to  do 
business.  Unless  one  has  used  one  of 
these  egg  beaters  we  do  not  realize  how 
convenient  they  are.  The  bowl  is  small¬ 
er  at  the  bottom,  tapering  to  large  pro¬ 
portion  at  the  top,  so  that  one  egg  white 
is  beaten  as  nicely  as  more.  And  the 
nicest  part  is  you  do  not  have  to  hunt  for 
a  dish  that  your  egg-beater  will  fit  and 
work  well  in,  as  these  are  made  for  that 
express  purpose,  and  the  top  helps  to 
hold  the  beater  in  place.  I  should  have 
another  immediately  if  anything  hap¬ 
pened  to  this  one. 

A  friend  brough  me  a  disk  knife  sharp¬ 
ener  from  Chicago.  I  never  did  have  any 
sharp  knives  for  any  length  of  time  be¬ 
fore,  but  now  all  I  have  to  do  is  draw 
the  knife  blade  through  the  disks  once  or 
twice,  and  my  knife  is  as  sharp  as  one 
wants  it.  These  can  be  screwed  onto 
one’s  work  table  or  the  wall  by  the  cabi¬ 
net,  whichever  is  the  most  convenient 
place.  They  cost  only  25  cents  at  a  de¬ 
partment  store.  Another  thing  that  can 
be  bought  for  the  same  price  is  a  can 
opener  with  a  knife  disk  and  cog-wheel 
attached  to  a  handle.  The  disk  part  is 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  can  with  the 
cogged  wheel  inside  of  the  tiny  raised 
rim  around  the  top  of  the  can.  The  han¬ 
dle  is  held  tightly  together  with  the  left 
hand  while  the  screw  on  top  is  turned 
with  the  right  hand.  This  will  turn  the 
opener  all  around  the  top  of  the  can  and 
the  cover  is  cut  off  clean,  leaving  no 
rough  edges,  and  of  course  there  is  no 
danger  of  cutting  oneself,  as  one  is  so  apt 
to  with  the  old-fashioned  can-opener.  The 
same  can-openers  are  sold  in  our  small 
town  at  a  range  of  25,  30  and  35  cents 
at  as  many  different  stores.  S.ometimes 
I  wonder,  does  it  pay  to  trade  at  home 
for  some  things ! 

A  girl  who  helped  me  a  short  time  ago 
bought  me  an  apple  corer  which  had  a 
tiny  knife  on  top  for  paring  potatoes, 
etc.,  and  little  teeth  on  the  other  edge 
for  scaling  fish.  She  said  her  mother 
could  not  keep  house  without  one,  and 
she  thought  they  saved  so  much  waste 
when  paring  the  vegetables  for  dinner,  as 
one  could  not  pare  the  skins  any  -thicker 
than  the  knife  would  allow.  And  these 
handy  little  things  are  only  10  cents. 
Stainless  steel  knives  are  so  much  nicer 
than  the  old  kind  that  had  to  be  scoured 
after  each  time  of  using  to  be  kept  bright 
and  shining,  this  saving  so  much  time, 
energy  and  scouring  powder. 

My  feet  bothered  me  dreadfully  for  a 
time,  so  I  bought  a  step-ladder  stool  to 
use  for  such  work  as  washing  dishes,  pre¬ 
paring  vegetables,  ironing,  etc.  I  find  it 
such  a  help  I  could  not  do  without  it. 
The  boys  use  the  step-ladder  part  to  climb 
up  on  to  wash  their  hands  and  face,  and 
comb  their  hair,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
sink  without.  It  is  the  very  thing  to  car¬ 
ry  from  window  to  window  when  cleaning 
them,  or  for  brushing  down  the  walls, 
etc.  Much  handier  than  just  an  ordinary 
high  stool,  as  it  eliminates  the  necessity 
of  having  two  articles,  a  stool  and  a 
step-ladder,  is  much  lighter  to  handle 
than  a  big  step-ladder,  and  as  far  as  I 
can  see  is  all  one  needs  unless  the  rooms 
are  very  high.  I  bought  mine,  and  it  is 
a  good  strong  one,  for  89  cents,  and  surely 
do  enjoy  it.  When  not  in  use  it  is 
pushed  under  the  sink  and  bothers  no 
one. 

We  have  just  learned  how  to  work  a 
cream  syphon  and  think  them  great. 
Glass  ones  can  be  obtained  at  the  10- 
eent  store.  Ours  is  aluminum  and  works 
splendidly.  It  is  set  at  the  depth  of  the 
cream  and  dropped  in  rather  quickly  to 
your  quart  bottle  of  milk  to  start  it 
drawing.  It  syphons’  off  only  the  cream. 
They  do  not  work  very  well,  if  at  all,  in 
pint  bottles  of  milk,  as  the  cream  line  will 
not  be  low  enough  to  splash  up  over  the 
part  which  starts  it  to  drawing. 

These  are  just  a  few  things  that  I  use 
constantly  and  find  so  helpful  that  I  wish 
every  housekeeper  had  each  and  every 
one  of  them  in  her  kitchen  to  use.  I 
surely  enjoy  household  aids,  and  usually 
look  through  the  magazine  first  to  see  if 
there  is  any  new  thing  that  comes,  with¬ 
in  range  of  my  purse,  for  every  minute 
saved  can  be  spent  elsewhere  to  better 
advantage.  So  I  hope  these  may  inspire 
someone  else  to  tell  us  of  her  various  dis¬ 
coveries. 

During  war  time  we  were  asked  to  cut 
our  bread  at  table  to  conserve  wheat.  It 
bas  always  been  a  custom  in  our  family  to 
do  so  anyway,  and  the  other  day  I  found 
a  nice  sanitary  and  prettily  decorated 
bread  board  at  the  10-cent  store.  My 
husband  declares  it  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  a  plate.  I  had  wanted  one  for 


a  long  time,  but  anything  decorated  at 
all  costs  upwards  of  a  dollar  and  I  hadn’t 
felt  I  could  afford  it.  This  answers  the 
purpose  every  bit  as  well. 

ELLEN  ACKERMAN  ELLIOT. 


Echoes  from  Mapledale 

“•I  suppose  you  have  your  house 
cleaned.”  A  very  popular  remark  this 
time  of  the  year.  You  have  heard  it 
before.  I  have  too,  and  I  am  always 
wishing  I  could  smile  proudly  and  say 
‘‘Oh,  yes,”  the  very  first  time  J[  hear  it, 
which  I  never  can.  Nor  can  I  even  yet 
this  Spring.  To  begin  with  the  weather 
has  to  be  just  right  before  I  feel  the 
inner  urge.  For  the  past  two  weeks  we 
have  had  some  rain  almost  every  day, 
which  is  not  conducive  to  a  houseclean¬ 
ing  mood.  We  will  change  the  subject 
before  you  ask  me  just  how  much  of  my 
house  is  cleaned. 

I  have  many  irons  in  the  fire.  Always 
sewing  that  might  be  done,  to  say  nothing 
of  mending.  Just  now  extra  sewing  with 
smocks  for  our  Rural  Club  Fair.  The 
three  rural  clubs  are  to  unite  for  a  fair 
the. last  of  June.  Each  club  has  a  booth 
of  its  own,  a  supper  for  the  public  will 
be  served  and  in  the  evening  will  be  held 
an  entertainment.  Each  club  is  to  put  on 
a  little  one-act  play  That  sounds  easy, 
but  for  my  particular  group  it  is  quite 
a  problem,  for  there  are  only  two  who 
have  ever  been  in  a  play.  The  rest  of  us 
have  no  dramatic  talent — at  least  no  one 
has  ever  seen  it.  But  we  can’t  let  the 
other  clubs  go  ahead  of  us  without  a 
big  effort  on  our  part  to  keep  up.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  fair,  it  means  a  lot  of  work, 
but  that  wall  be  forgotten  when  the  Gala 
Day  arrives. 

At  our  last  club  meeting  we  tried 
something  new  for  dinner.  Each  woman 
carried  something,  not  consulting  anyone 
else.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  two  of 
us  carried,  the  Same  thing,  and,  we  surely 
had  a  very  fine  dinner.  There  was  salad, 
spaghetti,  beans;  sandwiches,  Dutch 
cheese,  doughnuts,  blueberry  pie,  canned 
meat,  brown  bread,  ginger  cake  and  soft 
cookies.  The  hostess  served  h'ot  coffee 
with  it  all. 

In  connection  with  Better  Homes  Week 
here  there  was  a  poster  contest  in  the 
high  school  and  upper  grades,  with  very 
gratifying  results.  Our  school  has  no  art 
teacher.  These  posters  made  us  realize 
the  possibilities  if  the  pupils  had  had 
training.  The  contest  itself  was  a  com¬ 
paratively  unimportant  thing,  but  if  it 
leads  up  to  thought  and  action  which 
many  result  in  providing  instruction  in 
drawing  in  our  school,  it  is  a  stepping 
stone  to  big  things.  Though  we  cannot 
see  any  direct  influence  for  good  from 
certain  small  things,  shall  we  say, 
“What’s  the  use?  Let’s  not  do  this.” 
Everything,  I  believe,  that  is  wholesome 
must  have  a  certain  influence  for  good, 
however  trivial  in  itself  it  may  seem.  Our 
little  high  school  has  been  publishing  a 
school  paper  this  year  and  for  the  last 
issue,  members  of  the  alumni  w7ere  asked 
to  contribute.  I  enjoyed  immensely  writ¬ 
ing  up  “An  Evening  of  Study”  based  upon 
memories  of  such  evenings  in  my  high 
school  days  when  my  sister  and  I  went 
to  the  house  where  four  girls  boarded 
themselves,  (to  write  Latin  prose.  And 
really,  I  can’t  see  that  young  folks  have 
changed  -much.  Lest  you  think  that  the 
article  is  a  dry  serious  one  I  might  say 
that  there  should  be  a  question  mark 
after  “Study.” 

We  are  hoping  very  much  that  our 
town  will  become  'almost  world  famous 
for  being  a  hollyhock  town.  The  clubs 
have  given  a  package  of  seeds  to  each 
rural  family.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  a 
town  with  beautiful  hollyhocks  at  every 
back  door.  We  have  yet  to  see  how  the 
vision  will  work  out  in  reality. 

Once  in  a  while  husband  gets  out  the 
.22  and  says :  “Come.  Show  your  skill 
with  a  gun”,  Of  course  I  obey  the  sum¬ 
mons.  This  last  time  the  target  was  a 
toy  dog  on  the  top  of  the  mail  box  post. 
And  1  showed  my  skill  first  off  by  shoot¬ 
ing  two  holes  through  the  mail  box !  I 
think  I  later  hit  the  dog  but  I  am  not 
telling  how  many  'bullets  I  wasted. 

I  am  now  looking  forward  to  going  to 
the  Farm  Women’s  Camp  which  opens 
June  18.  This  is-  something  I  plan  for 
all  the  year.  It  is  not  a  question  for 
argument  in  our  family.  Husband  wants 
me  to  go,  and  the  children  are  being 
brought  up  to  think  mother  should  have 
a  vacation  week.  And  aren’t  they  going 
to  this  very  same  camp  when  they  are 
old  enouglit?  I  wish  more  women  could 
enjoy  it.  for  surely  every  woman  deserves 
one  week  of  rest  out  of  the  fifty-two. 

S.  M.  B. 


Keeping  Pickles 

Having  read  of  the  difficulty  others 
have  had  in  regard  to  their  cucumber 
pickles  not  keeping,  I  will  say  that  was 
my  experience  exactly.  I  have  decided 
to  seal  them  so  tightly  in  quart  glass  jars 
that  no  air  could  get  to  them,  and  see 
what  that  will  do.  It  worked.  Now  when 
I  open  a  jar  they  are  firm  and  fine.  I  use 
the  same  pickle  or  liquid  mixture:  To 
one  gallon  of  vinegar,  one  cup  sugar,  one 
of  salt,  one  of  ground  horseradish,  %  cup 
mustard  (dry),  mixed  thoroughly  in  stone 
jar.  Fill  quart  jars  with  tiny  cucurn- 
bers.as  you  have  them  on  hand  and  fill 
up  Ayith  the  liquid,  seal  tight  with  rubber 
on  jar.  I  am  sure  the  air  spoils  them. 

I  have  had  many  good  things  from  the 
R.  N.  Y.,  so  thought  I  must  send  some 
help  if  I  could  to  be  passed  on. 

MRS.  J.  P.  H. 


In 

Up  -  to  -  the  -  minute 

New  York 
Merchandise 

At  Lowest  Prices 


This  special  sale  catalog, 
packed  with  really  remark¬ 
able  bargains,  is  being  mailed.  If  you 
haven’t  received  this  new  catalog,  write 
for  your  copy  now. 

Every  article  is,  of  course,  fully 
guaranteed.  Your  order  will  be 
shipped  at  once. 

CKaries  William  Stores 


KEWYQRK,  CITY 


Fill  Out  This  Coupon  and  Mail  It  Today 


JTitOt 


THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc. 

295  STORES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Please  send  me,  free  and  postpaid,  at  once,  copy  of  Annual 
Midsummer  Special  Sale  Catalog. 

Address - 

Town  or  City - State- 


t 
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Ktmo  to  MARIETTA  SILO  CO.,  Dept.  R,  Marietta,  Oliio 
Send  me  complete  Information  on  Marietta 
Slloa  and  "pay  out  of  profits  plan." 

Kama  . 


Post  Office 


SILOS 


mm 


"Your  ; 

MARIETTA  j 
SILO  •  CAN  j 
PAY  FOR 
-ITSELF  THE  1 
FIRST  YE  AR 


MANY  users  of  Marietta  Silos 
find  they  pay  for  themselves 
in  from  one  to  two  years.  Reasons 
are  apparent.  More  stock  is  win¬ 
tered,  ensilage  is  much  finer.  L.  R. 
Wells.  M.  D.,  Kirkersville,  Ohio, 
says— “the  Marietta  Silo  you  put 
up  for  me  is  giving  good  service. 
Ensilage  is  the  best  I  ever  had 
since  using  silos.  If  I  build  another 
it  will  also  be  a  Marietta  Concrete 
stave  silo.” 

It  will  pay  you  also  to  let  a  Mari¬ 
etta  Wood  or  Concrete  Silo  in¬ 
crease  your  profits.  Sold  on  easy 
terms,  and  we  pay  freight  and 
erection  cost.  Your  name  'and 
address  on  the  coupon  brings  al 
details. 


Reliable 

Blackleg  Vaccines 


BLACKLEGOIDS 

The  Pellet  Form 
Single  and  Double  Vaccine 

BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 

BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 


Ask  Your  Druggist  for  Prices 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Write  Us  for  Our  Free  Blackleg  Booklet 


!ave> 


Cow 


Marvelous  1 
concentrated 
healing  power. 
Gives  instant  relief. 

'  Ends  trouble  per¬ 
manently  or  money 
refunded.  You  can’t 
lose.  Famous  dairy 
herds  keep  sending  re- 
^  *  peat  orders.  Worth  ten 
.  -  s  ^  ^  times  its  cost.  Be 

^ your  own  doctor  and  save  tire  difference.  Fpll  size  bottle  Si  . 00 
postpaid.  Order  today,  or  write  for  booklet.  “§ave  the  Cow.  * 

A.D.  Driscoll  ISlsstfsiS 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
©r,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.2S 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail* 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


WOOL 


i-rowers  and  ’shippers  please  yet;  in 
touch  with  us.  S-  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Wool  Specialists,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


'"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  m- 
1  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  doth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid.  ,  , 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child  s  Garden  ot 
Verses,  Stevenson:  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Holstein  -  Friesian  Meeting 


One  of  the  outstanding  events  in  the 
dairy  world  every  year  is  the  meeting  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America.  Its  forty-third  annual  conven¬ 
tion  took  place  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
June  5-6.  Delegates  to  the  number  of 
169,  representing  members  in  47  States, 
including  Canada  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  were  present.  The  total  attend¬ 
ance  was  about  600  persons. 

For  the  eighth  consecutive  year  ex- 
Gov. ,  Frank  O.  Lowden  of  Illinois  was 
elected  president.  Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock  of 
Wisconsin,  to  whom  the  civilized  world  is 
indebted  for  the  Babcock  test,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  small  models  of  the  so-called 
true-type  cow  and  bull  of  the  breed.  The 
herd  test  plan,  color  markings  and  milk 
problems  were  the  principal  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed.  Philadelphia  was  selected  as  the 
place  of  the  1929  meeting.  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  were  bidders 
for  it. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Thompson  of  Pennsylvania 
was  elected  vice-president.  Martin  Buth, 
of  Michigan ;  Frederick  M.  Peasley.  of 
Connecticut,  and  E.  S.  Hass,  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  were  elected  directors.  The  hold¬ 
over  members  of  the  hoard  are :  II.  Y. 
Noyes  of  New  York,  IV.  II.  Mott  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  Harry  Yates  of  New  York.  The 
board  elected  Houghton  Seaverns,  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt.,  secretary,  to  succeed  Fred¬ 
erick  L.  Houghton,  who  served  in  that 
capacity  from  1894  down  to  1927.  He 
died  December  19  last.  Horace  W.  Nor¬ 
ton,  Jr.,  of  Michigan,  was  elected  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Advanced  Registry,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Malcolm  II.  Gardner  of  Wisconsin, 
who,  after  a  long  and  distinguished  ser¬ 
vice,  shared  with  rare  intelligence  by  his 
wife,  has  retired. 

It  is  a  useful  educational  privilege  to 
study  the  printed  reports  of  the  officers 
and  committees  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
association.  We  give  here  a  few  glean¬ 
ings  from  them.  Total  cash  receipts  by 
ilie  organization,  which  has  28,000  mem¬ 
bers,  amounted  to  $704,224  for  the  year 
ending  December  31  last,  while  its  total 
disbursements  were  $539,751.  The  reserve 
fund  totals  $328,821,  and  the  general 
fund  $70,666,  making  a  total  surplus  of 
$399,487.  In  money  and  membership,  it 
is  the  strongest  organization  of  its  kind 
in  the  world. 

During  the  year  more  than  20,000 
deaths  of  registered  cattle  were  reported 
to  the  secretarial  office.  This  was  an 
increase  of  over  1,000  head  compared  with 
the  preceding  year.  According  to  the  by¬ 
law,  “it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  owners 
of  registered  cattle,  upon  the  death  of  any 
such  cattle,  to  return  the  registration 
certificates  thereof  to  the  secretary  for 
cancellation.”  If  the  owner  so  desires, 
such  certificates  will  be  indorsed  by  the 
secretary  as  to  the  fact  of  death  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  owner. 

Last  year  1,547  new  members  were  en¬ 
rolled.  The  deaths  of  more  than  200 
members  were  reported.  One  member, 
Geo.  E.  Stevenson,  Clark's  Summit  and 
Scranton,  Pa.,  was  expelled  “for  conduct 
such  as  to  make  his  association  unde¬ 
sirable.” 

The  range  and  character  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  work  done  by  ihe  association  were 
outlined  in  the  well  arranged  report  of 
Earl  J.  Cooper,  who  directs  the  service 
from  liis  headquarters  in  Chicago,  Ill. 
Cattle  and  milk  advertising  was  placecj  in 
journals  having  a  total  circulation  of 
7,925,000.  Journals  which  circulate 
among  doctors,  nurses,  health  authori¬ 
ties  and  students  of  nutrition  were  used 
as  the  mediums  through  which  to  “tell 
the  story  of  milk  from  Holstein-Fries- 
ians.”  Educational  exhibits  were  made 
by  the  service  at  349  shows  and  fairs  last 
year.  Marked  activity  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  was 
reported.  Altogether  15  different  lines  of 
work  are  carried  on  by  the  extension  ser¬ 
vice. 

According  to  the  report  of  Acting  Sec¬ 
retary  Houghton  Seaverns,  the  associa¬ 
tion's  business  for  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  was  14  per  cent  greater  than 
it  was  for  the  corresponding  period  in 
1927.  It  has  since  been  running  stronger 
than  for  the  same  season  in  the  recent 
past.  A  force  of  125  clerks  is  employed 
in  the  office  at  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Article  IY,  Sec.  12.  of  the  by-laws  was 
amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

“The  following  shall  bar  the  registra¬ 


tion  of  animals  in  this  association  on  and 
after  January  1,  1929,  to-wit : 

“(a)  Colors  that  bar  registration  of 
females  and  males:  (1)  solid  black;  (2) 
solid  whites;  (3)  black  in  switch;  (4) 
solid  black  belly;  (5)  one  or  more  legs 
encircled  with  black  touching  the  hoof ; 
(6)  black  on  one  or  more  legs  beginning 
at  the  hoof  and  extending  to  or  above  the 
knee  or  hock;  (7)  black  and  white  inter¬ 
mixed  to  give  grayish  appearance,  or  col¬ 
or  other  than  distinct  black  or  white.” 

An  amendment  of  the  by-laws,  proposed 
by  the  board  of  directors,  and  adopted, 
reads  as  follows : 

“No  animal  shall  be  eligible  for  record 
born  from  a  service  taken  place  less  than 
nine  days  from  the  date  of  last  calving. 

“(a)  No  animal  shall  be  eligible  for 
registry  whose  dam  was  not  at  least  one 
year  old  at  time  of  service. 

“(b)  No  animal  shall  be  eligible  for 
registry  whose  sire  was  not  at  least  nine 
months  old  at  time  of  service.” 


Among  Jersey  Cattlemen 

A  memorable  week  of  Jersey  cattle 
events  in  the  East  came  to  a  close  on 
June  9,  at  the  Interstate  fair  grounds  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  the  National  Jer¬ 
sey  Sale  was  held,  under  the  management 
of  Joe  Morris,  Westerville,  O.  The  of¬ 
fering  was  drawn  from  more  than  a  doz¬ 
en  leading  herds.  It  was  worthy  and 
representative  of  the  breed's  higher  levels 
of  merit  in  individuality  and  bloodlines. 

A  senior  yearling  heifer — Xenia’s  Ox¬ 
ford  Zelsate,  from  Elm  Hill  Farm  (O.  IY. 
Means),  Brookfield,  Mass. — was  the  first 
animal  sold.  She  was  started  at  $500, 
and  ran  up  to  $1,000,  at  which  she  was 
acquired  by  IY.  R.  Boles,  Portland  Ore. 
Mr.  Boles  bought  13  head  for  $7,200. 

Some  outstanding  imported  females 
were  exposed.  Perhaps  the  top  of  these 
was  Forward's  Beautiful  Carrie,  im¬ 
ported  and  consigned  by  T.  S.  Cooper, 
Jr.,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  She  fetched  $1,- 
350,  Arnold  H.  Goss,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
being  the  buyer. 

The  35  cows  and  heifers  averaged  $509, 
and  the  three  bulls  $366 ;  while  the  gen¬ 
eral  average  was  $478  on  38  head.  A 
year  ago  S4  head  averaged  $552,  with  a 
$3,600  top,  at  the  National  at  Trenton. 

More  than  a  hundred  breeders  and  farm¬ 
ers  were  in  the  coliseum  when  James  Mc¬ 
Cord,  Lewisburg,  Tenn.,  opened  the  auc¬ 
tion.  He  sold  one-lialf  of  the  offering, 
assisted  in  the  rigli  by  Walter  F.  Andrews, 
Beach  City,  O.,  and  then  the  two  ex¬ 
change  places.  It  was  a  cash  sale,  well 
managed. 

The  second  annual  Spring  show,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Jersey  Cattle  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey,  was  held  on  the  fair 
grounds  at  Far  Hills,  N.  J.,  June  7.  It 
was  a  small  show  of  high  quality,  most 
of  the  exhibitors  being  local  breeders. 
Among  these  were  President  D.  A.  Heald, 
Vice-president  P.  H.  B.  Frelinglvuysen 
and  Secretary  J.  M.  Belcher  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

T.  R.  Webber,  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  was  the 
j'udge.  Entries  in  the  three  bull  classes 
totaled  less  than  a  dozen  head.  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  class  “for  bulls  un¬ 
der  two  years”  should  include,  as  it  did, 
a  variety  of  ages  and  sizes.  The  female 
entries  outnumbered  the  bulls.  The  grand 
champion  bull  was  Mourier’s  Oxford 
Noble,  from  Mr.  Frelinghuysen’s  Twin 
Oaks  Farm  herd  at  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Rower's  Golden  Starlight  from  the  same 
herd  was  the  grand  champion  female.  By 
way  of  capping  the  climax,  Twin  Oaks 
Farm  won  the  Meridale  Challenge  Cup, 
offered  by  Meridale  Farms,  Meredith,  N. 
Y.,  for  the  best  three  animals.  By  this 
winning  Twin  Oaks  Farm  achieves  per¬ 
manent  possession  of  the  cup. 

Some  noted  show-yard  winners  were  in 
competition  on  this  occasion.  The  weather 
was  pleasant  for  a  useful  and  enjoyable 
exhibition  that  was  well  managed.  Lunch¬ 
eon  was  served  in  the  club  house  on  the 
hank  of  the  clear,  babbling  little  North 
Branch  of  the  Raritan  River. 

Among  the  visitors  were  20  breeders 
from  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Flori¬ 
da,  who  traveled  in  a  chartered  motor 
bus.  The  party  of  southerners  was  or¬ 
ganized  and  conducted  by  County  Agent 
J.  W.  Hendricks,  Catawba  Co.,  N.  C. 
He  and  F.  W.  Doherty,  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  together  hit  upon 
this  unique  method  of  bringing  people  to 
the  club’s  annual  meeting  in  New  York. 
It  is  an  economical  method,  and  so  en¬ 
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joyable  and  practical  that  several  motor ©fc 
busloads  of  Jersey  breeders  from  distant 
regions  may  be  expected  to  journey  to 
the  East  next  year.  Mr.  Hendricks’ 
party  traveled  more  than  2,500  miles, 
and  visited  all  the  leading  Jersey  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  East  before  it  returned 
to  its  base  at  Newton,  N.  C.,  on  June  13. 

An  interesting  program  was  arranged 
by  the  Massachusetts  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
and  John  R.  Sibley  of  Sibley  Farms, 
Spencer,  Mass.,  for  June  8,  the  date  of 
a  field  day  and  tour  in  that  State.  A 
special  Pullman  carried  a  number  of 
Jersey  cattlemen  from  New  York  City, 
where  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club’s 
60th  annual  meeting  had  been  held  the 
day  before,  to  Brookfield.  Here  the  party 
breakfasted,  the  guests  of  O.  W.  Means, 
owner  of  Elm  Hill  Farm,  whose  Jerseys 
were  seen.  The  motor  busload  of  south¬ 
erners,  under  the  direction  of  County 
Agent  J.  IY.  Hendricks,  from  North 
Carolina,  heightened  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  tour,  and  did  not  lower  the 
average  of  the  visitors,  of  whom  there 
were  about  200.  A  special  dairy  lunch 
was  served  at  Sibley  Farms  Dairy  Cot¬ 
tage,  a  roadside  market  which  was  pa¬ 
tronized  last  year  by  40,000  persons.  At 
Sibley  Farms  the  visitors  were  keenly 
interested  in  seeing  and  studying  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  some  80  daughters  of  the  famous 
bull  Spermfield  Owl’s  Progress.  Mr. 
Sibley’s  herd,  now  10  years  old,  is  being 
bred  along  sound  producing  lines.  No 
females  have  been  sold  from  it  in  years. 

It  is  steadily  increasing  in  production. 

Samuel  F.  Crabbe,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  new 
president  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  established  his  herd  many  years 


Samuel  F.  Crabbe.  of  Fargo.  N.  D., 
President  of  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club 

ago.  Born  in  Wisconsin,  he  studied  en¬ 
gineering  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
He  has  lived  in  North  Dakota  for  35 
years.  For  IS  years  he  was  Fargo’s 
engineer.  He  has  also  been  consulting 
engineer  for  the  State  Board  of  Control, 
and  the  Cass  County  Drainage  Commis¬ 
sion.  A  number  of  northwestern  cities 
have  retained  him  as  consulting  engineer 
in  the  construction  of  sewer  and  water- 
systems.  At  present  Mr.  Crabbe  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  Dakota  State  Live 
Stock  Breeders’  Association  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  North  Dakota  State  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association.  He  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  management  of  the  State 
fair  as  president,  secretary  and  director. 
He  operates  a  farm  near  Fargo,  and  one 
at  Detroit,  Minn.  One  of  his  cows, 
Noble’s  Golden  Marguerite,  is  the  high¬ 
est  producing  Jersey  in  North  Dakota, 
and  the  champion  producer  of  all  breeds 
in  that  State. 

Duncan  O.  Bull  ’of  the  firm  of  B.  H. 
Bull  &  Son,  Ontario  breeders,  importers 
and  exhibitors  of  Jerseys,  says  that  the 
Island  of  Jersey  is  smaller  than  many  a 
farm  in  the  United  States.  It  contains 
about  27,000  acres,  its  population  is  less 
than  60.000.  and  there  are  11,000  Jersey 
cattle  in  the  island.  Bull  &  Son’s  sec¬ 
ond  importation  of  Jerseys  this  year,  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  100  head,  recently  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  quarantine  station  at 
Athenia,  N.  J. 

With  a  year’s  record,  recently  com¬ 
pleted,  of  23.677  lbs.  of  milk  and  1,197.51 
lbs.  of  butterfat,  Abigail  of  Hillside  be¬ 
comes  the  champion  producer  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  breed.  Of  medium  size  and  of  Sophie 
Tormentor  lineage,  she  is  owned  by  J- 
T.  Carpenter.  Jr..  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 
In  fat  production  Red  Lady,  bred  and 
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owned  by  R.  L.  Shnford,  Newton,  N.  C., 
previously  held  the  breed’s  record  (1,- 
028.51  lbs.).  Register  of  Merit  work  in 
Jerseys  increased  more  than  35  per  cent 
in  a  year.  There  were  3,211  cows  on 
test  in  March,  1928,  against  2,380  a 
year  ago.  be  wixt  c.  wing. 


Prof.  Wing  Retires  with 
Honors 

Prof.  H.  H.  Wing,  head  of  instruction 
in  animal  husbandry  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  since  1888, 
will  retire  at  the  end  of  this  school  year. 
Members  of  the  Round-up  Club,  made  up 
of  students  in  animal  husbandry,  have 
started  a  subscription  to  present  to  the 
University  a  portrait  of  Prof.  Wing  paint¬ 
ed  by  one  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Cornell 
faculty,  Prof.  Olaf  Brauner  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  fine  arts.  The  portrait  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  university  with  appro¬ 
priate  ceremonies,  and  be  hung  in  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  animal  husbandry  building, 
itself  a  monument  to  Prof.  Wing’s  ad¬ 
ministration.  All  students  who  have  ever 
taken  work  under  Prof.  Wing  are  being 
given  an  opportunity  to  subscribe  to  the 
portrait  fund. 

Prof.  Wing  will  become  emeritus  pro¬ 
fessor  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 
He  will  continue  to  live  at  Ithaca,  the 
scene  of  his  long  and  useful  labors.  Those 
who  have  followed  his  career,  credit  him 
with  much  of  the  success  of  New  York 
dairy  farmers. 


Scours  in  New-born  Calves 

That  form  of  diarrhea  or  dysentery 
which  attacks  the  new-born  calf  within  a 
few  hours  or  days  of  birth,  and  usually 
proves  fatal,  is  also  called  “calf  cholera.” 
Technically  it  is  infectious  dysentery. 
It  is  germ-caused,  and  is  either  born  in 
the  calf  or  quickly  contracted  by  way  of 
the  raw  navel  stump  or  mouth. 

No  certain  medicinal  remedy  has  been 
found,  but  treatment  with  triple  sulpho- 
carbolate  tablets  is  worth  trying.  In  some 
cases  we  have  also  had  good  results  from 
the  administration  of  a  mixture  of  one 
part  salol  and  two  parts  of  bismuth  sub- 
nitrate,  but  it  rarely  helps  when  the 
attack  is  severe  and  comes  on  imme¬ 
diately  after  birth.  There  is  some  hope  of 
success  in  treating  calves  attacked  several 
days  after  birth.  It  is  in  these  that  we 
have  had  some  success  from  medicinal 
treatment.  There  is  much  more  likeli 
hood  of  success  by  the  hypoderemie  injec¬ 
tion  treatment  with  anti-calf  scour  serum, 
followed  by  similar  treatment  with  anti¬ 
calf  scour  bacterin  to  make  immunity 
lasting  or  active  after  the  serum  has 
saved  the  calf  and  caused  temporary  or 
passive  immunity.  The  veterinarian 
should  be  consulted  relative  to  that 
curative  treatment  and  also  relative  to 
preventive  treatment  with  the  same  bio¬ 
logies. 

The  disease  may  be  prevented  with  a 
fair  degree  of  success  by  the  following- 
procedure  :  Have  the  pregnant  cows 
take  active  outdoor  exercise  every  day, 
and  feed  them  a  complete  ration,  includ¬ 
ing  alfalfa,  clover  or  other  legume  hay, 
silage  or  roots  (to  regulate  the  bowels), 
and  a  well-balanced  ration  of  ground 
grains,  wheat  bran,  linseedmeal  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  Glutenmeal  is  also  useful, 
and  soaked  beet  pulp  may  be  fed,  when 
silage  or  rutabagas  are  not  available. 
With  each  100  pounds  of  concentrate 
feed  given  daily  to  pregnant  cows,  mix 
4  pounds  of  steamed  bonemeal,  or  give 
any  mineral  mixture  prescribed  by  an 
agricultural  experiment  station  or  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  O. 

Provide  a  new,  sanitary  calving  pen 
and  similar  calf  pen.  Each  should  be 
sunny,  dry,  and  well  ventilated.  Keep  the 
pens  clean,  disinfected,  whitewashed  and 
freshly  bedded.  As  a  disinfectant,  use 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  compound  cresol 
solution  and  30  parts  of  water,  or  one 
part  of  coaltar  disinfectant  and  20  parts 
of  water.  Also  mix  1  lb.  of  fresh  chlo¬ 
ride  of  lime  with  each  3  gals,  of  freshly 
made  limewash.  Include  the  flour  in  the 
cleansing,  disinfecting  and  whitewashing 
process. 

Abandon  for  new-born  calves  any  calv¬ 
ing  pen  in  which  the  disease  has  occurred. 
Immediately  at  birth,  saturate  the  calf’s 
navel  with  tincture  of  iodine  or  a  5  per 
cent  solution  of  mercuroclirome,  which 
should  be  made  fresh  for  each  calf ;  then 
dust  the  stump  of  the  navel  with  pow¬ 
dered  starch  or  finely-sifted  slaked  lime. 
Repeat  the  treatment  daily  until  the 
navel  is  completely  healed  and  dried.  If 
the  calf  is  allowed  to  nurse  its  dam,  first 
cleanse  her  udder  and  teats,  and  then 
disinfect^  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
boric  acid  or  a  2  per  cent  solution  of 
hypochlorite  of  soda  or  granular  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda.  Repeat  the  disinfection 
twice  daily  for  the  first  week  of  life  of 
the  calf,  if  it  is  allowed  to  nurse;  but  we 
personally  advise  that  when  the  disease 
has  been  prevalent  in  a  herd,  it  is  much 
better  to  feed  the  new-born  calf  the  milk 
of  a  cow  that  has  been  “fresh”  for  some 
time  than  to  let  it  take  its  dam’s  milk. 


The  first  milk  of  the  cow  (colostrum) 
theoretically  has  been  pronounced  a  pre- 
vetive  of  germ  infection  in  the  new-born 
calf,  but  our  experience  is  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  so  far  as  white  scours  is  concerned. 
In  addition  to  the  preventive  treatment 
just  prescribed,  have  each  new-born  calf 
immunized  with  anti-calf  scour  serum  and 
bacterin  just  as  soon  as  a  veterinarian 
can  be  employed  to  do  the  work.  If  an 
attack  occurs,-  the  veterinarian  should 
use  the  same  biologies  in  double  doses 
and  possibly  may  save  the  life  of  the  calf 
by  that  treatment. 

It  is  the  calves  of  highly-bred,  pam¬ 
pered,  constitutionally-weakened  cows 
that  are  most  susceptible  to  white  scours 
or  pneumono-enteritis.  It  has  also  been 
noticed  by  many  veterinarians  that  the 
disease  is  most  prevalent  in  herds  af¬ 
fected  with  contagious  abortion  disease, 
and  in  those  that  are  little  exercised, 
heavily-fed,  heavy  milkers  and  kept  in 
hot,  badly-ventilated  stables.  It  used  to 
be  thought  that  dairy  cows  needed  no 
exercise  other  than  chewing  of  the  cud 
and  digesting  food.  That  was  disastrous 
heresy,  and  paved  the  way  for  many  of 
the  serious  germ-diseases  prevalent  today 
among  highly-bred  cows  that  are  forced 
to  make  phenomenal  milk  production  rec¬ 
ords.  We  have  noticed  that  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  oats  for  corn  in  the  ration  of 
the  heavily  corn-fed  dairy  cow  tends  to 
lessen  scour  cases.  The  feeding  of 
sprouted  oats  may  be  even  more  benefi¬ 
cial,  but  that  remains  to  be  proved. 

A.  S.  A. 


Peavine  Silage  for  Cows 

“Good  pea  vine  silage  delivered  at  the 
barn  is  worth  as  much  to  the  dairy  farmer 
as  good  corn  silage,”  according  to  F.  B. 
Morrison,  director  of  the  New  York  State 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva.  “Farmers 
located  near  canning  factories  often  find 
that  a  combination  of  dairying  and  can¬ 
ning  crop  production  affords  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  enterprise,  especially  when  such 
canning  factory  wastes,  as  pea  vine  sil¬ 
age  or  silage  from  sweet  corn  waste,  can 
be  used  as  stock  feed,”  says  Director  Mor¬ 
rison.  “One  of  the  most  valuable  can¬ 
ning  factory  wastes  is  peavine  silage. 
Sweet  corn  fodder  from  which  the 
ears  have  been  removed  for  the  cannery 
is  also  sometimes  available  for  the  silo  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  canning  factory.  Silage 
from  sweet  corn  fodder  is  nearly  equal  in 
feeding  value  to  immature  corn  silage. 
Where  sweet  corn  fodder  is  to  be  put  in 
the  silo,  the  silage  will  be  improved  some¬ 
what  by  letting  the  fodder  remain  in  the 
field  after  the  ears  are  removed  for  the 
canning  factory  until  it  has  reached  about 
the  same  stage  of  maturity  as  field  corn 
that  is  cut  for  the  silo.  Husks  and  cobs 
from  the  canning  factory  have  a  lower 
feeding  value  than  sweet  corn  fodder,  and 
when  combined  with  the  latter  in  the  silo 
tend  to  lower  the  feeding  value  of  the 
of  the  fodder.” 


Hoof  Trimming  As  a 
Profession 

I  am  an  expert  cow  chiropodist ;  that  is, 
a  trimmer  of  the  hoofs  of  cattle,  _  and 
think  I  should  be  able  to  make  a  living 
at  this  work.  I  do  not  know  how  to  get 
started.  Is  a  certificate  necessary?  What 
should  I  charge  per  cow?  Should  I  afsk 
higher  prices  for  trimming  cows  that  are 
in  bad  shape,  and  bulls?  Should  I  have 
advertising  matter  printed  and  send  it 
to  men  who  are  going  to  hold  auctions, 
or  go  in  my  car  from  place  to  place  and 
apply  for  work?  In  what  areas  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  are  there  the  most 
dairy  farmers?  c.  D. 

Hoof-trimming  is  not  necessarily  or 
often  a  veterinary  service.  It  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  do  or  to  learn  how  to  do.  Most 
breeders  of  purebred  dairy  and  beef  cat¬ 
tle  do  it  themselves  or  it  is  done  by  their 
herdsmen.  A  license  should  not  be  re¬ 
quired.  If  it  were,  it  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  in  no  State  law,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  hoof-trimming  recognized  as  a 
profession  or  occupation.  Anyone  who 
practices  it  as  such  probably  would  be 
called  on  to  do  some  cow  “doctoring ;” 
if  he  did  that,  he  would  invade  the  veter¬ 
inarian’s  field,  and  would  and  should 
have  trouble. 

We  doubt  whether  C.  D.  could  make  a 
living  at  hoof-trimming.  Such  work  of 
this  kind  as  is  necessary  in  the  general 
run  of  dairy  and  beef  herds  can  be  and 
commonly  is  done  by  home  talent.  Call¬ 
ing-  on  cattle  owners  at  their  farms  would 
be  C.  D.’s  best  way  to  offer  his  services. 
The  fee  per  head  would  be  determined  by 
the  time  required  properly  to  do  the  job. 
It  might  be  worth  from  25  cents  to  $3 
worth  of  his  time.  Once  a  beast  is 
lodged  and  secured  in  a  chute,  so  that  its 
feet  can  be  worked  on,  trimming  can  be 
done  quickly.  Dairy  cattle  are  more 
numerous  in  the  central  areas  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  than  elsewhere  in 
these  States. 


Average  woman’s  vocabulary  is  said  to 
be. about  500  words.  Small  inventory,  but 
think  of  the  turnover. — Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal. 


SWINE 

GUERNSEYS 

PIGS— REG.  POLAND  CHINA  ®tr0ecS 

gilts,  service  boars,  champion  breeding.  FEEDEH 
PIGS,  *5  each.  Cholera  treated,  crated.  Purebreds 
and  high  grades,  both  P.  China  and  C.  Whites.  Buy 
treated  pigs.  Write,  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cbeawold,  Dei. 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 

Sire:— Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
bales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PH1LA. 

BERKSHIRE  BOARS  t  J ?; 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE»e! 

F.  M.  Patlfngton  «fc  Son  .  Merrlfieid,  N.  Y. 

Q^'OQhpsterWhife^  Type’  Registered  Pigs. 
W Improved U ins » ic  1  ¥» II11C&S10.75  ea.  Pairs,  no  kin,  $21.00, 
Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fills,  N.  », 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  od- 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple— 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW<  u airt  FARMS.  It  1.  ID  It.,  Fklli.,  p. 

f '  'W  "T  Registered  Bred  Gilts, 

a  Spring  Pigs.  Biglitters, 
best  quality,  S8.50  up.  L.  F.  MARTIN,  Newtown,  Ohio. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  l 3*  SS:SS 

iffirsssisv?!!®  p,f  ■  '“.sc: 

REG.  GUERNSEY  HERD  SIRE 

Son  of  Maxim  of  Linda  Vista,  3  yrs.  old,  gentle,  out  of  High 
Bi .  Cow  with  good  record.  T.  B.  tested.  Photo  andpeui- 
gree  on  request.  M.  V.  BRYANT.  Box  4B.  R.  F.  D.  3,  Kingston,-  N.  1. 

Whlfpc  Bred  Sows,  Fall  Pigs. 
VIICSIEI  VV  lines  National  Champion 
Blood  Lines.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square,  Pa 

FOR  51  AT  F  100  six  weeks  pigs .  $4-00  each 

*  Also  40  White  B^rkshires  4.00  each 

KOU8E  BKOS,  ....  Hunhore,  Pa# 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
„„„  Prl0es-  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITHVIHLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 

sale  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Spring  Pigs  of  either  sex,  out  of  two  good  Brood  Sows, 
one  litter  of  12,  one  litter  of  11.  Sired  by  Dumfounder 
Zeal  2nd,  No.  310448.  Raise  big  litters.  Might  sell  the  two 
sows  if  I  can  get  near  what  they  are  worth.  Registered 
stock,  g.  S.  H0CK8TETLER,  Box  110  R.  2. Meyersdale,  Pa. 

highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  HoSsfein  Dairy 
1  Calves,  write  Eclgewoocl  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

|  .*.  DAIRY  CATTLE  { 

PIGS  for  Sale 

FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  large  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  make 
a  hog.  I  guarantee  the  pigs  to  be  all  healthy  and 
good  size  for  their  ages.  Pigs,  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
»3. 50  each.  8  to  10  weeks  old,  84. OO  each.  I  will 
ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  to  you  and  if  satisfied  in 
10  days,  keep  them,  and  if  not,  return  the  pigs  and 

I  will  return  your  money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  S»!em  St..  WOBURN.  MASS.  Tel.  0086 

35  Registered  Holsteins 

1 — 2  Years  Old — 10  Bred. 

3  1  Year  Old  Bulls — 7  Cows. 

SPOT  FARM  J.  C.  Reagan  T LILLY,  N.  Y. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  X  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand 

All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  »  BARRE,  VERMONT 

Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

,Laraes«  Shippers  of  Dairy  Cattle  In  the  East. 

160  head  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 

SUFFOLK  FARM  PIGS 

-  ,  ,  *LL,  NICE  HEALTHY  PIGS 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  and 

Chester  crossed,  6  to  7  weeks  old.  .  $3.75  each 

_  „  9  weeks  old .  4.25  each 

Few  Chester  Whites,  $5  ea.  And  some  O.I.C.  Pigs,  $5  ea. 
Sold  subject  to  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied,  return  pigs  and  I  will  return  your  money. 
SUFFOLK  FARM  WOBURN,  MASS. 

sale  Ayrsiiires 

Some  excellent  Fresh  Cows  and  Bred  Heifers.  Monroe 
County  Ayshire  Club,  H.  Hester,  Sec.,  Stroudsburg.Pa. 

SPRING  PIGS 

Where  Quality  Prevails 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  S4.00  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old 
S4.50  each.  All  good  feeders,  healthy  and  rugged. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Keep  them 
10  days  and  if  not  satisfied  return  pigs  at  tny  expense. 
No  charge  for  crates.  J.  W.  GARR1TY,  7  Lynn  Street, 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  I503-W. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Foland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

TAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS  GUERNSEYS— Choice  young 
bulls  out  of  Imported  Danis  at  attractive  prices. 
Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars.  DELHI,  N.  Y* 

JERSEYS  | 

sale  Two  Jersey  Bulls 

From  Accredited  Herd 

Kenrose  Majesty  Sigmund  No.  257087.  Dropped  Nov  25 
1925.  Splendid  medium-sized  typy  bull.  Straight  top  line 
solid  color.  Right  in  every  way.  Quiet  and  gentle,  $85 
Kenrose  Galway  Torono  No.  276492.  Dropped  Aug  30 
1027.  Well  grown  and  developed.  Solid  color.  Straight 
top  line.  Lots  of  style.  A  buy  at  $75.  Too  many  bulls 
force  us  to  make  these  prices.  Animals  may  be  seen  at 
Kenrose  Farm,  West  Berne,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  For 
particulars  write  Dr.  K.  R.  McALPIN,  629  W.  168th  St.,  .N  Y 

SPRING  PIGS  Li 

1  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Big  type  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed.  Barrows,  boars  or  sows,  5-6  wks.  old, 
$4.00  each;  6-7  wks.,  $4.25;  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each. 
Shoats,  three  months  old,  $6.50  each."fi  Two  months  old 
Chester  Whites,  also  Durocs,  boars  and  unrelated  sows, 
$5.50  each.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No 
Charge  for  crating.  MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 
WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts — Tel.  1085 

IERSEY  BULL  CALF— A  great  grandson  of  Plain  Mary, 
the  world’s  record  cow  of  1923.  A  very  typy  look¬ 
ing  fellow,  dark  color,  10  months  old.  Herd  fully  ac¬ 
credited.  Crated,  ready  lor  shipment,  transfer  papers 
included— $90.  MAE’LIS  ORCHARD  FARMS,  Weston, Vermont 

Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Chester  and  Berkshire 

6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.25 

Satisfaction  guarauted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 

Xel.  W  ob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

T?  Cl50  high-grade  Jersey  Heifers— some 

T  OT  OHle  springers.  200  stock  Ewes  and 
,  .  Lambs.  2  cars  of  Beef  Grade  Year¬ 

lings.  1  car  of  Goats.  W.  S.  HUNDLEY,  Boydton,  Va. 

j  DOGS 

German  Police  Puppies 

Pedigreed,  8-weeks-old,  farm  raised,  very  good  stock 
Will  sell  cheap.  ERICH  SCHTJBERT,  R.  F.  D Athens',  N.  Y. 

Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Delivery 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time — 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross — Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

6  to  7  Weeks  Old  ...  $4.00 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.25 

Chester  Whites,  having  size  and  breeding,  85.00  each. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Pure  Thoroughbred  English  Beagles  ?0°  wXfinoki 

pups,  $10.00.  Thoroughly  trained  males  and  females 

525.00  up  on  trial.  PINE  HURST  POULTRT  FARM.  Port  Royal,  Pa! 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Buy  En#%hor  Shepherd  Pups 

6  and  8  months  old.  Will  get  your  cows  alone  in  a  few 
weeks  work.  GEO.  BOORMAN  -  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES  for  Sale 

R.  iD.  BRAKELEY  704  Lincoln  Ave.,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 

YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG  PIGS 

Large  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshire  crossed. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Whites  crossed. 

7-8  weeks  old,  $4.00;  8-10  weeks  old.  $4.25. 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock.  The  kind  that 
will  give  satisfaction.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  If  dissatisfied  return  them  at  my  expense 
Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEIj,  EAST  ST.,  LEXISGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  0496 

White  Collie  Puppies 

Collie  PUPPIES 

nedlgreed  Collie  Pup®.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  «rove  City,  F®. 

Choice  Pedigreed  Gocker  Pups 

GOATS 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6  to  7 
weeks,  $8.76  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $4.25  each. 

A  few  Chester  Whites,  7  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Keep  them  a 
week,  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  our  expense  No 
Charge  for  crating.  Middlesex  Farm,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass, 

2  NUBIAN  DOES  g 

Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 

tyi  ill/’  o+e  NUBIANS — Special  offering  in 

IWHIIIY  UVCI  lO  Young  Bucks  from  our  Best 

Milkers.  SOUTlIEJtN  HERD,  Sew  Canton,  Va. 

FreeLiterature  on  Milk  Coats 

Good  Healthy  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  6  to  7  wks.  old,  S3. 75  ea. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed,  6  to  7wks.  old,  3.75  ea. 

8to9wks.  old,  4.25  ea. 
Also  some  Chester  Pigs,  7  weeks  old..  r  no  „„ 

And  some  0.  I.  C.,  6  to  7  weeks  old ...  s  n  n  e« 

SHEEP  | 

D  EG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  RAM  LAMBS— $35  ea. 

■  m  Shipped  on  approval.  J.  S.  MORSE  -  Lev  tan  a.  NT. 

Sold  subject  to  your  approval  C.O.D.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  them  and  I  will  return  you  a 
your  money.  No  crate  charges.  MICHAEL 
LUX,  Box  148,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0685. 

TURKEY S  Helen  Ml.  Baker  ^  1 

Practical  theories  and  complete  manage- 
ment.  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St„  New  York 

j  HORSES 

^hoilanrl  Pnniae  Beauties.  Special  prices  for 
OlieildllU  ronies  30  days,  also  saddle  horses 

ready  to  go.  1.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS  -  .  AlWATER.  OHIO 

DRY  MILK 


FOR  THE  CALVES.  ETC,  Cows’ 
sweet  skimmed  milk.  (You  add  water). 
Made  of  milk  from  T.  B,  tested  herds. 

W.  A.  RAND  EL  R.  7  Seymour,  Coim. 
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Market  IN  ews  &  Prices 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments. 

JOHNSON'  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  53c :  best  dairy, 
lb..  51c. 

Eggs.  —  Yard  eggs,  doz.,  34c ;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  39c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs, 
doz.,  24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  31c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll.  5c ;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c  ;  buttermilk, 
glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and 
southern  grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.)  Aspara¬ 
gus,  %-lb.  bch.  10c :  apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2;  beans,  dry,  Sc;  beets,  lb.,  4c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  dandelion  greens,  pk., 
15c ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  new  cabbage, 
lb.,  6c- ;  cabbage,  red,  head,  6c ;  old  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  3c ;  new  carrots,  bch.  5c ;  car¬ 
rots,  bch,  4c ;  carrots,  dry,  lb.,  5e ;  celery, 
3  behs,  25c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  12c ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  6  for  25c ;  jendive,  lb.,  12c ;  horse¬ 
radish,  %  pt.,  15c ;  leek,  bch,  10c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  Iceland,  3  heads,  25c;  home-grown 
lettuce,  bch,  10c ;  onions,  pk.,  30c ;  onions, 
green,  bch,  5c ;  new  potatoes,  pk.,  45c ; 
parsley,  bch.  10c ;  peppers,  doz.,  25c ;  pie¬ 
plant,  lb.,  5c ;  potatoes,  home-grown,  bu., 
$1.35 ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  bu.,  $1.30 ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bch.  5c ;  new  green  peas,  2  qts.,  25c ; 
salsify,  bch,  10c ;  strawberries,  qt.,  18c ; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  30c ; 
turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c ;  tomatoes,  lb., 
17c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
40c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c- ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  28c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  head  cheese,  lb., 
40c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb..  20c ;  liamburg, 
lb.,  20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  15c ;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c ; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c;  sliced,  lb.,  38c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
40c- ;  pork  loins,  lb.,  16c ;  wdiole  hams, 
lb..  16c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  card,  20c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  strawberry 
plants.  100.  75c;  hiekorynuts,  qt.,  15c; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  35c ;  dressed,  lb.,  55c ;  fowls, 
live,  lb.,  25  to  35c ;  dressed,^  lb.,  45  to 
50c;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  25  to  35c; 
dressed,  lb..  40  to  50c ;  broilers,  dressed, 
lb..  65  to  70c;  live,  lb.,  30  to  40c;  tur¬ 
keys,  live,  lb.,  50c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  50 
to  60c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1 ;  butter, 
lb..  55  to  60c;  eggs,  crate,  $9.60  to  $10; 
retail,  35c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  45c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
doz.  behs,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  beans,  lb.,  7  to 
9c ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  25e ;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  5c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.50; 
onions,  doz.  behs,  25  to  30c ;  potatoes, 
medium,  bu.,  75e ;  large,  bu.,  85c  to  $1 ; 
small,  bu.,  50e ;  radishes,  doz.  behs,  35  to 
40c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  behs,  30  to  35c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $2  to  $3. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay.  mixed,  $10  to 
$15 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  11  to  13c ; 
veal,  dressed,  lb..  10  to  11c ;  lamb,  dressed, 
lb.,  30  to  35c ;  mutton,  15  to  18c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  behs,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  celery,  doz.  bclis,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
celery  knobs,  doz.,  40  to  60c ;  cucumbers, 
h.h.,  "  doz.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  horseradish, 
lb.,  25  to  26c ;  green  onions,  home-grown, 
doz.  behs,  15  to  20c ;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c ; 
lettuce,  curly,  doz.  hds,  $0  to  40c ;  pas- 
ley,  doz.  bclis,  20  to  25c;  potatoes,  bu., 
75  to  90c ;  radishes,  doz.  bclis,  15  to  20c ; 
100  bclis.  $1.75  to  $2 :  romaine,  doz.  behs, 
20c;  rhubarb,  doz.  behs,  30  to  40c;  spin¬ 
ach.  bu..  40  to  50c;  tomatoes,  h.h.,  lb., 
30  to  35c- :  12-lb.  bskt,  3.75  to  $4. 

Apples. — Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  30  to  35c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  light,  lb.,  27 
to  28c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  25  to  28c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
32  to  33c :  doz.,  small  lots,  35  to  38c ;  but¬ 
ter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  un¬ 
salted.  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5  ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  26  to  28c 

Hay  and  Straw. — Market  for  baled  hay 
firm  and  prices  steady.  Straw  market 
quiet.  Quotations  per  ton  are  as  follows : 
No.  1  Timothy  hay,  $13  to  $14 ;  clover 
hay,  $15.50  to  $16;  Alfalfa,  $23  to  $29; 
oat  straw.  $11.50  to  $12.50 ;  wheat  straw, 
$12  to  $13 ;  rye  straw,  $14  to  $15. 

Seeds. — The  appended  retail  quotations 
per  bushel  are  for  American  grown  seed. 
Foreign  stock  is  priced  somewhat  lower. 
Timothv.  $2.75  to  $3;  Alfalfa,  $13.50  to 
$15:  Alsike,  $17  to  $18;  clover.  Mam¬ 
moth,  $20  to  $21;  clover,  medium,  $19 
to  $20. 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Strawberries  are  commanding  consider¬ 
able  attention  inasmuch  as  the  nearby 
berry  season  is  passing  rapidly.  South¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  is  shipping  heavily  and 
Pennsylvania  and  .some  New  York  dis¬ 
tricts  are  also  moving  their  crop.  Prices 
have  fluctuated  considerably  but  good 
strawberries  have  been  selling  generally 
within  the  range  of  10-15c  a  quart.  Truck¬ 
ing,  especially  for  berries,  is  becoming 
more  prevalent  each  season,  and  has  had 
the  effect  of  making  the  opening  hours  of 
marketing  earlier,  and  New  York  is  now 
practically  an  all  night  market.  Musk- 
melons  are  arriving  in  increasing  quan¬ 
tities  from  California,  but  the  weather 
has  been  a  little  more  favorable  and  prices 
were  well  sustained,  volume  considered. 
Florida  watermelons  have  not  been  mov¬ 
ing  very  well,  and  there  was  a  fairly 
heavy  carryover  from  day  to  day  consid¬ 
ering  the  season.  Georgia  plums  were  re¬ 
cently  added  to  the  list  of  fruits,  and 
there  have  been  fair  offerings  of  dewber¬ 
ries  and  blueberries  from  the  Carolinas. 
It  is  late  for  old  crop  apples  and  too  early 
for  the  new  crop  fruit.  The  apple  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  very  dull  with  the  large  va¬ 
riety  of  fresh  fruits  now  coming  in,  and 
offerings  were  difficult  to  move  even  at 
concessions.  Prices  ranged  on  the  limited 
outlet  of  Baldwins  at  from  $8  to  $9  a 
barrel  for  IT.  S.  No.  1.  A2%-iii.  stock, 
while  some  Virginia  Pippins  brought  $9 
to  $10  a  barrel  for  the  same  sized  fruit. 
Asparagus  has  fluctuated  quite  a  bit, 
closing  easy  with  the  majority  of  offer¬ 
ings  selling  within  the  range  of  $2  to  $4 
a  dozen  bunches,  a  bunch  weighing  about 
2i/2  lbs.  The  market  on  string  beans  was 
nearly  demoralized  due  to  heavy  receipts, 
and  the  cabbage  market  was  in  a  worse 
condition.  The  cabbage  market  has  not 
been  clearing,  and  almost  any  price  was 
accepted  to  move  accumulations.  Beets 
were  very  dull  also,  but  new  carrots  were 
in  fair  demand.  Lettuce  from  nearby 
was  very  plentiful  and  movement  ivas 
slow.  Fair  quantities  of  peas_  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  bulk  of  offerings  from 
North  Carolina.  New  Jersey’s  season 
for  peas  opened  about  June  5.  Spinach 
was  neglected,  and  low  prices  prevailed. 
The  Florida  potato  season  is  about  done 
but  South  Carolina  is  shipping  heavily 
and  North  Carolina  growers  are  impatient 
to  market  their  crop.  The  New  York 
market  had  difficulty  in  handling  the  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  potatoes  coming  in 
and  the  market  showed  some  weakness, 
best  South  Carolina’s  selling  $2.25  to 
$3.25  a  barrel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  continue  liberal  for  the 
season,  but  a  general  firmness  wras  im¬ 
ported  in  the  West  which  had  some  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  New  York  market.  A  good 
deal  of  the  recent  trading  has  been  specu¬ 
lative,  jobbers  showing  but  little  interest. 
Receipts  of  fancy  quality  of  nearby  eggs 
are  reported  as  being  considerably  lighter 
from  some  districts  in  New  York  State, 
and  fancy  nearby  eggs  have  been  moving 
well.  Prices  on  fancy  nearby  eggs  have 
also  tended  upward.  The  cold  storage 
holdings  in  New  York  now  exceed  last 
year’s  holdings  by  about  85.000  cases,  re¬ 
ports  covering  New  York  showing  1,555, 
484  cases  on  hand  on  June  12,  192S.  The 
total  holdings  of  cold  storage  eggs  in  ten 
principal  markets  011  June  12  were  4,- 
683.762  cases  compared  with  5,386,056 
cases  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

The  live  fowl  market  was  fairly  satis¬ 
factory.  Good  medium  fowl  were  in  de¬ 
mand  and  supplies  were  well  cleared. 
Heavy  fowl  were  a  little  draggy  toward 
the  end  of  the  week  as  is  usual.  The  ex¬ 
press  market  received  only  a  few  fowl  and 
these  were  placed  at  the  freight  market, 
around  29c  for  colored,  24  to  26c  for 
Leghorns.  There  was,  however,  a  heavy 
supply  of  express  broilers  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  irregular.  The  best  demand  was 
for  the  largest  sizes  of  fancy  birds,  but 
the  market  in  general  was  very  weak, 
fancy  Plymouth  Rocks  selling  at  43c, 
but  other  breeds  ranged  35  to  40c 
for  the  best  grades,  with  poor  and  small 
Leghorns  selling  as  low  as  15c  lb.  Fresli- 
ldlled  broilers  were  in  fair  supply,  and 
strictly  fancy  sold  fairly  well.  Offerings 
of  barreled-paeked  fowl  were  light,  while 
dealers  kept  the  boxed-pac-ked  fowl 
cleaned  up  rather  closely.  Cold  storage 
holdings  of  dressed  poultry  in  New  York 
on  June  12  were  reported  officially  as 
10,050,655  lbs.  compared  with  11,645,973 
lbs.  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Most  offerings  of  hay  consisted  of  me¬ 
dium  and  sample  grades,  and  with  con¬ 
tinued  light  receipts  supplies  became 
rather  low  under  active  trading,  with 
prices  holding  steady  to  firm.  Rye  straw 
took  another  advance  of  $1  a  ton  under 
active  trading  and  light  offerings. 

B.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Potatoes  have  shown  a  declining  ten¬ 
dency.  Eggs  are  now  a  little  higher.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  quite  firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady;  creamery,  priuts,  48  to  49c;  tubs, 


46  to  47c;  firsts.  43  to  46c.  Cheese,  firm; 
new  flats,  daisies,  longhorn.  26  to  27c; 
brick,  27  to  28c ;  limburger,  30  to  31c ; 
block  Swiss,  35  to  37c.  Eggs,  strong ; 
Grade  A,  34  to  35c ;  grade  B.  30  to  32c ; 
grade  C,  27  to  29c ;  unclassified,  28  to 
31c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  25 
to  31c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  21c ;  chickens, 
34  to  38c ;  ducks,  26  to  30c ;  geese,  20  to 
25c ;  turkeys,  40  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
steady ;  fowls,  24  to  28c ;  old  roosters,  15 
to  17c;  ducks,  27  to  28c;  broilers,  16  to 
35c ;  geese,  16  to  18c ;  stags,  22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm ; 
Russet,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  Baldwin, 
$2.75  to  $3.25 ;  Winesap,  western,  box, 
$3  to  $3.50 ;  Delicious,  $4.25  to  $5.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  lower ;  home-grown,  bu..  50c  to  $1 ; 
150-lb.  bag,  $2.50  to  $2.65;  N.  C.,  bbl., 
$4  to  $4.25 ;  Cuba,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal., 
crate,  $3  to  $3.75 ;  cherries,  Cal.,  lug., 
$3.25  to  $3.75 ;  honey-dews,  Cal.,  crate, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  oranges,  Cal.,  box.  $7  to 
$8.50;  Fla..  $7  to  $10;  plums.  Cal.,  box, 
$2.15  to  $2.25 ;  raspberries,  Cal.,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $2.75 ;  strawberries,  32-qt.  crate, 
$3  to  $5.25:  watermelons,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  white  kidney, 
$10  to  $11 :  pea.  medium,  $10.50  to  $11 ; 
marrow,  $11  to  $12.  Onions,  steady ; 
Tex.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Egyptian, 
sack,  $2.75  to  $3.50 ;  home-grown,  doz. 
bclis,  15  to  18c. 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  bskt.,  $1.75 
to  $2.25 ;  beans.  Miss,  hamper,  $2  to 
$3.25 ;  beets,  Tex.,  bu..  80c  to  $1 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  Miss.,  hamper,  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots, 
Tex.,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  celery,  doz.,  80 
to  90c ;  cucumbers,  bskt..  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50  to  $3.75 ;  let¬ 
tuce,  box.  50c  to  $1.25 ;  mushrooms,  1-lb. 
carton,  70  to  75c ;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bclis, 
50  to  75c ;  parsley,  doz..  90c  to  $1 ;  peas, 
Cal.,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  peppers,  Fla., 
crate,  $4  to  $5.25 ;  radishes,  doz.  bclis., 
25  to  35c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bclis,  30  to  45c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  20  to  30c ;  tomatoes,  bskt., 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  turnips,  Can.,  100-lb. 
sack,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ;  watercress,  doz. 
bclis,  40  to  50c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  wdiite  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  21c ;  dark,  12  to  14c.  Maple 
products,  steady ;  new  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  old,  $1.35  to  $1.65 ;  sugar,  lb., 
15  to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $17 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $14 ; 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $11 :  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot.  $36 ;  standard  middlings,  $38.50 ;  red- 
dog.  $44.50 :  cottonseed  meal.  36  per  cent 
protein,  $58 ;  oilmeal.  34  per  cent.  $52 ; 
hominy,  $44 ;  gluten,  $44.75 ;  oatfeed, 
$30.  c.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


Bulls  . 7.75@  9.50 

Cows  .  5.00  @  8.50 

Calves,  best  . 16.00@  17.50 

Sheep  .  4.00(0  7.00 

Lambs  . 15.75(016.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 16@  .10 

Culls  . 10@  .14 

Steers,  100  lbs . 18.00  (q  23.50 

Bulls  . . . 12.50(0 14.25 

Cows  . 16.00@19.50 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.25@$2.00 

Maine,  150  lbs . 1.50(0  1.90 

Bulk.  180  lbs .  1.75(0)  2.13 

Bermuda,  bbl . 5.00@  7.00 

Fla.,  bbl .  1.00(0  3.75 

Carolina,  bbl .  1.25(0  3.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.00(0:  3.50 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.50@$5.00 

Beets,  Southern,  bu .  1.00(0;  1.25 

Cabbage,  bu . 85  (q  1.25 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00(0  2.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.00@  2.75 

Celery,  hearts,  doz . 1.00@  2.25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50(0  4.00 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50(0  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 75(0)  1-50 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.50(0  6.00 

Okra,  bu . 3.00(0,  4.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00@  1.75 

Parsnips,  bbl .  3.00(0'  3.75 

Peas,  bu . 50 (q  3.00 

Radishes,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  .75 

String  beans,  bu . 25@  3.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  . . .  1.00(0  4.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  2.25(0  3.00 

Watercress,  100  bclis .  2.00(0  3.00 

DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.00(0  10.25 

Pea  . 10.25  (q  10.50 

Red  kidney .  8.75(0  9.00 

White  kidney . 10.25(0,10.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.50(0$3.50 

Bbl . 3.00(0  10.50 

Strawberries,  Del.  and  Md.. .  .06(0  -15 

Jersey  . 08(0  .16 

Up-river  . 10(0  -IS 

Peaches,  Ga.,  6-bskt.  crate..  1.50(0  4.50 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt . 10(O  -25 

Blackberries,  qt . 07 (0  .18 

Watermelons,  carload  ...  .185.00 @535.00 
Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 4.00 @  5.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $23.00(0.24.00 

No.  2  . 22.00 @23.00 

No.  3  . 16.00(0  20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 18.00@22.00 

Straw,  rye  . 31.00@32.00 


June  14,  1928. 

MILK 

June :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A.  $1.78%.  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2,031/2  ;  Class  3,  $2. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.70 ; 
Class  2,  $1.90 ;  Class  3,  $1.90. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.44)4 @$0.44% 

Extra,  92  score .  .43% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  .411/2  @  .43 1/2 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .40 %  @  .41 

Lower  grades . 39  @  .40 

Ladles  . 34i/2@  .38i/2 

Packing  stock  . . 31  @  .32 % 

Renovated . 39%  @>  -40% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 45%  @  .46% 

Extra  . 45%  @  .45% 

Firsts . 43  @  .45 

Seconds . 41%  @  .42% 

CHEESE 


Average  run . 

Flats,  fresh,  special  .... 


EGGS 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring . $1.56% 

No.  2  red .  1.75% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.20 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 82 

Rye .  1.37% 

Barley  .  1.0S 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . .  .29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.54@ 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@ 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60  @ 

Gathered . 40  @ 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @ 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .5 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50@ 

Ducks,  lb . 35  @ 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  @ 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04 @ 


42 

65 

,50 

.45 


.Du 

.40 

.04 

.06 

.20 


1.31 

@$0.32 

Apples,  table,  doz . 

.60 

.30 

@ 

.31 

Cooking,  lb . 

.10@ 

.12 

.29 

@ 

.30 

Celery,  root  . 

.20 

.25 

@ 

■25% 

Cauliflower,  head . 

.20  (a 

.35 

.24 

@ 

•24% 

String  beans,  lb . 

.15  @ 

.20 

.30 

@ 

.32 

Lima  beans,  lb . 

.35 

•25%  @ 

.25% 

Peas,  lb . 

.15@ 

.25 

Lettuce,  head . 

•10@ 

.15 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . 

.$0.37  @80.38 

Average  extras . 

.  .34%  @ 

.36 

Extra  firsts . 

.  .32%  @ 

.34 

Firsts  . 

.32 

Pacific  Coast,  whites. . 

.  .32  @ 

.38 

Mixed  colors,  best 
Nearby . 

.36 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .31%  @ 

.32 

Common  to  good . 

.  .27  @ 

.29 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . . 

Geese  . . 

Tame  rabbits . 

. $0.24  @$0.26 

. 300  .40 

.  .17 

. 18  @  .24 

.  .12 

. 20  @  .25 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb. 
Fair  to  good  .... 

. $0.38  @$0.44 

. 30  @  .44 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

. 24  @  .30 

Turkeys,  young  .  . . 

Old . 

Squabs,  white,  lb.  . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . . 

. 43  @  .47 

. 40@  .60 

.  2.00  @  2.50 

LIVE 

STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

. $12.75  @13.00 

Honey  Vinegar 

Replying  to  J.  W.'s  request,  honey 
vinegar  is  made  as  follows:  Mix  one 
part  of  honey  with  five  parts  water 
(specific  gravity  1.050  or  Bauine  hydro¬ 
meter  between  7  and  8  degrees),  or  mix 
honey  and  water  until  an  egg  floats  with 
just  a  small  spot  above  the  surface.  Pour 
into  a  keg  which  is  kept  closed  except  for 
a  small  vent  to  allow  “gas”  to  escape. 
To  hasten  process  add  a  little  yeast. 

When  the  vinous  fermentation  is  com¬ 
plete,  after  some  weeks  transfer  the  liquid 
to  an  open  keg.  To  hasten  vinegar  fer¬ 
mentation  add  a  bit  of  “mother”  of 
vinegar.  Dark  honeys  ferment  faster 
than  light  honeys.  The  first,  or  vinious 
fermentation  may  be  hastened  by  adding 
almost  any  fruit  juice.  These  directions 
are  taken  from  “The  A.  B.  C.  and 
X.  Y.  Z.  of  Beekeeping.”  by  Root,  a  book 
which  becomes  more  or  less  a  constant 
companion  to  every  beekeeper.  I  have 
read  it  several  times  over,  and  refer  to  it 
very  frequently  in  solving  my  beekeeping 
puzzles,  although  I  consider  myself  fairly 
well  versed  in  the  field,  and  receive  two 
bee  magazines  regularly.  A.  A.  B. 

College  Point,  N.  Y. 
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N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

This  is  held  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Agricultural  School.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each,  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1927,  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  June 
4,  1928,  with  comments  of  the  director: 

’  Hen  Chicks  vs.  Pullet  Chicks  at  Eight 
weeks. — In  a  recent  press  bulletin,  an  ac¬ 
count  was  given  about  the  growth,  at  four 
weeks  of  age,  of  chicks  hatched  from  hen 
breeders  and  those  hatched  from  pullet 
breeders.  At  that  time  it  was  found  that 
in  two  lots  of  chicks  a  difference  of  .04 
lbs.  and  .05  lbs.  per  chick  was  noted  in 
favor  of  hen  chicks  over  pullet  chicks. 

These  same  chicks  were  weighed  at 
eight  weeks  of  age  to  determine  whether 
the  difference  occurring  at  four  weeks 
would  be  any  indication  of  a  similar  dif¬ 
ference  at  eight  weeks.  There  was  a  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  pullet  chicks  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  time,  between  the  fourth  and  the 
eighth  weeks,  might  catch  up  with  the  hen 
chicks.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the 
probability  that  the  hen  chicks  might  in¬ 
crease  their  advantage  over  the  pullet 
chicks.  The  following  table  gives  the 
weights  in  pounds  per  chick  as  recorded 
at  eight  weeks : 

Hen  Pullet 
Chicks  Chicks 


Lot  6B . 93  .89 

Lot  17 .  1.14  1.10 


A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  that 
the  chicks  continued  to  maintain  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  .04  of  a  lb.  per  chick  between 
hen  chicks  and  pullet  chicks  as  recorded 
at  the  four-week  period.  From  a  per¬ 
centage  standpoint,  we  find  that  the  two 
lots  of  pullet  chicks  added  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eighth  week  168  per  cent  and  178 
per  cent  respectively  of  their  weight  at 
four  weeks,  while  the  hen  chicks  added 
only  151  per  cent  and  153  per  cent.  This 
might  lead  one  to  believe  that  pullet 
chicks  were  more  profitable  than  hen 
chicks,  but  by  actual  weight  in  pounds 
gained,  between  the  fourth  and  eighth 
week,  there  was  no  difference. 

If  the  .04  of  a  lb.  advantage  in  hen 
chicks  obtained  at  the  fourth  week  always 
became  apparent  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
week,  then  with  broilers  at  40c  per  lb.  the 
poultryman  wou*ld  net  an  additional  profit 
of  $16  per  thousand  birds.— C.  D.  Ander¬ 
son,  Manager  New  York  State  Egg-laying 
Contest. 

During  the  thirty-first  week  of  the  sixth 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds  laid 
a  total  of  4,147  eggs,  or  59.2  per  cent. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  46  eggs,  or  .6  per 
cent  under  last  week’s  production.  Total 
production  to  date  since  Nov.  1,  1927,  is 
91.959  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns  :  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich.,  64 ;  W. 
8.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich,  59 ;  E.  &  D. 
Chicken  Farm,  N.  Y.,  58 ;  Kirkups  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  N.  Y.,  57 ;  George  B.  Ferris, 
Mich.,  56 ;  Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm,  Pa., 
56;  Sunset  Bulge  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y., 
56. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date. 

White  Leghorns — Warren’s  Farm,  Mo., 
1.328 ;  Kerr  Chickcries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  1,303 ; 
E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich.,  1,250 ;  Barnes 
Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y., 
1,247 ;  Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  Mich., 
1.241;  Waverly  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J., 
1,240. 

R.  I.  Reds.  • —  Joseph  P.  Moynahan, 
Mass.,  1,256 ;  Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
1.203;  Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass.,  1,067; 
Foster  D.  Jameson,  Me.,  1.040. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  791 ;  Harvey  Byerly,  Pa.,  725. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Robert  C. 
C'obb,  Mass.,  1.120;  A.  C.  Jones,  Del..  1,- 
022;  Poultry  Dept.  O.  A.  C.,  Canada, 
1.010. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  1,078 ;  William  R.  Speck,  N.  Y., 
930. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 


Date  High  Low  Conditions 


May  29 

84 

46 

Clear 

May  30 

S6 

47 

Clear 

May  31 

84 

47 

Clear 

June  1 

82 

43 

Clear 

cloudy, 

June  2 

87 

61 

Partly 

clear 

June  3 

83 

55 

Clear 

June  4 

79 

56 

Partly 

cloudy, 

rain 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  36c ;  brown,  36c ;  medium,  31%c. 


Ailing*  Chicks 

I  have  15  Jersey  Giant  chicks  eight 
weeks  old,  ill  with  pneumonia  (supposed). 
Symptoms,  a  bubbling  sound  (like  a  child 
with  a  cold  in  the  head)  when  they 
breathe ;  occasionally  one  or  two  must 
breathe  with  bill  open.  This  condition 
worse  at  night.  All  have  good  appetites, 
flie  dry  mash  makes  them  worse,  as 
though  it  affected  them  like  pollen  a  hay 
fever  patient.  No  running  around  in  the 
deep  wet  grass.  Treatment,  isolation  in 
a  large  house  20  ft.  from  the  ground. 
House  kept  clean  with  spray  and  lime 
dust  twice  a  week.  Light  feeding  of 
second  size  scratch  feed  8  a.  m.  Onion 
(chopped),  with  clover  sod  at  10  a.  m. 
Light  feed  at  12.  Sweet  milk  all  after¬ 


noon.  ^Scratch  feed  at  4.  Drinking 
water,  5  drops  of  turpentine  in  %  pt. 
soft  water.  Codliver  oil,  a  few  drops 
twice  a  week  mixed  in  hard  feed.  They 
sleep  in  a  box  at  night  with  plenty  of 
ventilation,  though  I  wrap  a  flannel  cloth 
over  the  open  front.  The  big  coop  is 
all  open  to  the  sun  from  sun  up,  but  in 
the  afternoon  there  is  no  sun.  They  are 
not  in  a  draft. 

Can  you  help  me  further?  What  is 
the  correct  tui’pentine  prescription? 

C.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  trouble  cannot  well  be  pneumonia, 
as  it  has  lasted  too  long.  It  may  be  a 
mild  form  of  bronchitis,  in  -which  case 
you  are  doiiig  about  all  possible  for  it, 
or  it  may  be  that  there  is  some  local 
obstruction  to  breathing,  such  as  might 
be  caused  by  fungus  growths  in  the  res¬ 
piratory  passages.  If  you  can  see  a  soft 
growth  at  the  entrance  to  the  windpipe 
upon  looking  down  the  bird’s  throat,  re¬ 
move  it  with  a  swab  and  touch  any  simi¬ 
lar  places  on  the  mucus  membrane  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  General  treatment 
consists  in  keeping  the  birds  'in  a  warm, 
dry  place,  with  plenty  of  ventilation  but 
no  direct  drafts.  Do  not  enclose  Ahem 
in  a  small  place  at  night  by  curtains. 
Their  quarters  should  not  be  dusty  as 
any  dust  would  only  make  breathing 
more  difficult  and  they  should  not  be.  kept 
wet  by  spraying.  It  is  not  likely  that  a 
few  drops  of  turpentine  in  the  drinking 
water  would  have  any  effect  upon  the 
disorder  and  cod  liver  oil  is  more  a  food 
than  medicine,  to  be  given  to  growing 
chicks  as  an  aid  to  development.  There 
is  a  form  of  infectious  bronchitis  preva¬ 
lent  that  is  very  fatal.  Mild  forms  which 
are  like  extensions  of  colds  to  the  deeper 
passages  recover  when  the  victims  are 
kept  in  suitable  quarters  under  healthful 
conditions.  Milk  can  be  given  as  food 
and  hard  grains  if  mashes  interfere  with 
breathing.  M.  B.  D. 


Chicks  with  Coccidiosis 

I  have  a  block  of  50  chicks  four  weeks 
old.  They  begin  to  droop,  pass  nothing 
but  blood  in  their  droppings.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  matter?  I  feed 
them  good  grade  of  mash,  charcoal  and 
green  stuff.  M.  D. 

Michigan. 

When  four-weeks-old  chicks  begin  to  get 
droopy  and  die  in  considerable  numbers 
and  the  droppings'  show  blood  streaks  it 
is  pretty  safe  to  conclude  that  they  are 
suffering  from  coccidiosis.  This  is  par- 
ticularly  apt  to  be  the  case  if  they  are 
being  kept  on  ground  long  xised  by  poultry 
and,  perhaps,  in  quarters  where  other 
chicks  or  older  fowls  have  been  kept.  If 
a  dead  chick  is  opened  and  the  blind  guts, 
or  short  spurs  of  intestines  attached  to 
the  main  gut,  are  found  to  be  distended 
by  soft  material,  the  diagnosis  of  cocci¬ 
diosis  can  safely  be  made>  This  disease  j 
should  be  prevented  by  raising  chicks  on-  | 
ly  upon  ground  that  has  not  been  long  j 
used  by  other  chicks  or  old  fowls.  After 
it  has  reached  the  stage  of  bloody  drop- 
ings  and  deaths  there  is  little  that  can 
e  done  for  it.  The  use  of  blue  vitriol 
in  the  drinking  water  of  the  flock,  one 
ounce  of  the  crystals  dissolved  in  10  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  is  helpful  and  the  heavy 
feeding  of  dry  milk  in  the  mash  is  a 
preventive.  Coccidiosis,  however,  is  a 
disease  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  ways 
above  spoken  of  rather  than  to  be  cured 
after  it  has  sapped  the  strength  of  the 
chick.  m.  B.  D. 


Light-colored  Yolks  Wanted 

I  am  having  a  little  trouble  in  trying  to 
obtain  a  light  yellow  yolk  in  eggs  for  the 
New  York  market.  The  place  that  I  am 
sending  them  to,  tells  me  that  they  will 
pay  me  three  or  foxir  cents  per  dozen 
more  if  I  can  give  them  a  light  yellow 
yolk.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  feed 
which  I  am  giving  my  flock  has  something 
to  do  with  it  as  the  yolk  in  the  eggs 
which  I  am  now  getting  is  rather  a  trifle 
dark  orange.  I  have  a  flock  of  375  White 
Leghorns.  A.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

The  light  color  of  the  yolk  of  fancy 
grades  of  eggs  from  California  has  appar¬ 
ently  set  a  fashion  difficult  to  follow  in 
the  East.  The  food  probably  has  more 
than  anything  else  to  do  with  the  color 
of  the  yolks.  Large  quantities  of  green 
stuff  darken  the  yolk  and  some  vegetables 
with  a  strong  flavor,  like  onions,  may 
even  impart  a  disagreeable  taste  to  it. 
Yellow  corn  may  also  contribute  to  the 
deep  color  of  the  yolk.  I  know  of  no  way 
of  preventing  a  too  deep  color  save  avoid¬ 
ing  the  foods  that  produce  it  and  should 
expect  to  have  more  trouble  in  this  re¬ 
spect  in  early  Spring,  when  green  food 
becomes  abundant  and  the  hens  most  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  it.  m  B.  D. 


Doctor  :  “About  nine  patients  out  of 
ten  don’t  live  through  this  operation.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  before 
we  begin?”  Dusky  Patient:"  “Yessah. 
Kindly  hand  me  man  hat.” — Credit  Lost. 


BABY  CHICKS 

10,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  7c  each 
10,000  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Chicks,  9c  each 

READY  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Chicks  are  from  Pure-Bred  Flocks, 
and  we  ship  C.  O.  D. 

BELLEF  ONTE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  306  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


S.  C.  W.  s.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

•2c  15c  16c  18c 

For  orders  of  25  Chicks  add. 75c.  For  orders  of  50  Chicks  add  31.00. 

From  New  England  Accredited  stock,  free. from  White  Diarrhea.  100*  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


OU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  every  100  chicks  ordered  during  May  and 

June  we  give  10  extra  chicks  without  charge 
REDUCED  PRICES— Prices  on  our  high  quality  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 
have  been  drastically  reduced.  Write  for  information. 

r.  .  omo  accredited  chicks 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  are  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  the  Poultry  Department  of  the  Ohio 
State  University.  GUARANTEED  CHICKS.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plan. 
You  can  t  lose  with  our  chicks.  Get  our  May  and  June  prices. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  101  MAIN  STREET,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED 


H  PHIPK'C  p  rv  r\  Send  only  $1.00  and  pay 
K  'LxliGIVO  L.  U.  LJ.  postman  the  balance. 

■  Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Write  for 

■  catalog  or  send  full  amount  with  order — save  postage.  25  50  100  500  1000 

■  S.  C.  Wh.t  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns;  S.  C.  M.  Anconas . $2.25  $4.25  $  8.00  $38.00  $  75 

■  S  C.B.Minorcas;  Bd.  & Wh. Rocks ;  R.C. &S.C.R.I. Reds  2.50  5.00  10.00  48.00  95 

■  White  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.00  6.00  11.00  62.00  100 

■  Jersey  Black  Giants .  4.25  8.00  16.00  75.00  145 

El  Assorted  Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  4.50  8.50  42.00  80 

■A,  Assorted  Odds  and  Ends .  2.00  4.00  7.00  34.00  68 

For  Quality  Prices  Add  3c  per  chiHc  to  these  prices.  Pullets,  6  weeks,  50c  each.— 8  weeks  at  75c  earii 
WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY  BOX  2  GIBSONBURG,  O 


SUMMER  PRICES  ON  PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 

Prepaid  Price*  for  25  50  100  200  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $  7.50  $14.75  $36.00  $  70.00 

Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Barred  ) 

Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds . $  2.50  5.00  10.00  19.50  48.00  95.00 

White  and  Sil.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons..  ) 

S.  S.  Hamburgs,  10c.  Assorted  Light,  7c.  Light  and  Heavy,  8c.  Heavy,  9c. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  BOX  B  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30  doz.  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  IF.  O.  B. 

10  ‘  .  .  13.00  f  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


60c  Qt. 
90c  Half  Gal. 

$1.50  Gal. 
$6.00  5  Gals. 
DELIVERED 


FYLER’S 
RED  MITE 
DESTROYER 

The  Wonder  Spray 

Recommended  by  leading  Poultrymen  and 
Connecticut  State  Poultry  Expert, 

ROY  E.  JONES,  Storrs,  Ct. 

The  increased  egg  production  from  mite-free 
birds  more  than  offsets  the  slight  cost  of  Fyler’s 
Red  Mite  Destroyer. 

Applied  Only  Once  a  Year 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you 
or  shipped  direct 

Manufactured  only  by 

THE  FYLER  CHEMICAL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

135  Grove  St,,  Hartford,  Ct. 

SEND  Tor  FREE 

Fyler  Chemical  &  Supply  Co.,  Hartford,  Cl. 

Please  send  56-page  I  I  CD  PC 
Poultry  Supply  Bulletin  | _ I  r  IVEiCi 

I  have . Hens 


BUY  OF  WENTWORTH  BROS. 

FEED 

Manufacturers  ol  Poultry  Equipment 

IMIAEK8, 

CORNISH,  MAINE  -  -  Get  Circulars 

Etc. 

FOR  SALE 

1  O  lO -WEEK-OLD 

A  BARRED  ROCK 


PULLETS 


FOR  JUNE  DELIVERY 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del* 


WENE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  blood-tested  and  state-certified 
or  W.  Rock-W.  Wyandotte  cross  breeds  from  blood- 
tested  matings,  exceptionally  fine  for  broilers  and 
roasters,  only  $9. SO  per  100.  Straight  breeds— B. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes  at  SI  2. SO  per  100. 
Immediate  Delivery,  Postpaid. 

WENE  CHICK  FARM,  Dept.  A,  VINELAND, N.  J. 


I«0  %  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 


Brown  Leghorns  • 
Barred  Rocks  -  - 
S.  C.  R  I.  Reds  • 
Black  Minorcas  - 
Mixed  Chicks  -  < 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
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RICHFIELD,  PA. 

PULLETS 


White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rooks,  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High  Producing  Stock. 
Free  from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 


MULSH’S 
^  CHICKS 


White  Wyandotte .  12c 


White  Rock .  9c 

Barred  Rock . 9c 

Heavy  Mixed .  8c 


100*  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 


JAS.  E.  ULSII  -  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


CHIX 


$8.00  per  100  $37.50,  500  $70,  1000 

100  y£  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NICE  POULTIIY  Flint  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA 


Name  . . 
Address 


S.C. White  Leghorn PULLETS^^To^ve^k^rm^ii^- 

Write  for  prices.  CE0ARHURST  POULTRy  FARM,  Box  Y.R.hway.  N.  j' 


City 


State 


SHERMAN  BOWDEN#  Box  195-A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


908 


‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  23,  102s 


MONTCALM 
(DAME  FARM 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Montcalm  turkeys  will  be  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  in  October.  Hatching  eggs  during 
season.  Montcalm  turkeys  are  big-boned, 
deep-breasted,  beautifully  bronzed  birds 
bred  from  20-lb.  hens  and  35-lb.  toms. 
Our  high-class  young  toms  are  excellent 
birds  to  head  flocks  already  established, 
that  need  the  addition  of  fresh  blood 
from  vigorous,  early  maturing,  heavy¬ 
weight  strains.  Complete  foundation 
flocks  or  young  hens  for  pure-bred  breed¬ 
ing  flocks.  We  guarantee  the  safe  de¬ 
livery  of  eggs  and  birds  or  adjustment 
will  be  made  at  full  value. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 
R.  F.  D,  No.  3 
Box  L 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  White  Indian  Runner 
Ducklings  and  Eggs.  20th  year. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE.  PA. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
Isllp,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 

mh 


year. 


WHITE  PEKIN— 25  or  more  26o  each, 
delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 

EARL  SEAMANS,  Faetoryvllie,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  #25  per  hundred,  de- 

1W  livered.  Small  lots,  #28.  HARRY  LESTER.  Rinsomville,  H.  ». 


Mammoth  bkonze  tchket  eggs,  $5.00  per  12  postpaid. 

Valuable  instructions  with  order.  Pekin  Duck  eggs, 
#2.00  per  12.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box 29,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs,  5  0c  ea. 

#5.00  per  dozen.  PIRE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Royal,  Pa 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S,  C.  W.  Leoh’ns — Wyckoff  Strain  $2.50  §4.50  $  8. 00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Br.  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Barred  Rocks .  2,/5  5.00  9.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 3.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks . .• .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

He  less  in  600  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  Full  count.  100% 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
"Win,  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


200,000  “CHICKS”  1928 

“GOOD LING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 
Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

B.  C.  White  Leghorns  50  100  500  1000 

Young  and  Barron  Strain  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.00  $70. 00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  5.50  10.00  47.00  90  00 

Broilers  Heavy  Breed .  4  50  8  00  37  00  70.00 

Broilers  Light  Breed .  4.00  7  00  32.00  60. 00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 


THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R  1,  Box  Y,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns. ..  $5  00  $9.00  $34.00 
W  hite  and  Barred  Rocks,  Black 


Kinoreas,  White  Wyandottes _  6  00  11.00  42.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks,  R.I. 

Reds,  Buff  Minorcas. .  6.50  12.00  46.00 

Black  Giants  and  Light  Brahmas.. ..  9-50  18.00  68  00 

Anconas  .  5.50  10.00  38  00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  .  $9  per  100  Odds  and  Ends  $7  per  104 
Pekin  Ducks  -  -  $25  per  ICO  Catalog:  In  colors  free. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  32  BUCYRUS.OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 
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S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons 
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S  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain 

3.50 
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12 
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110 

Mixed  Chicks  ...  - 

2.50 

4.00 

7 

32.50 

65 

10076  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 


J.N.MCE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA 


Strickler’s  Quality  July  Chicks 

l.lg  Hatches  July  8-10-17-24. 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  264-312  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy 
and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100 76  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  at  $9  per  100,  #26 
per  300,  #43  per  500,  $85  per  1000.  10 % 
books  order.  Free  circular. 

LEON  Ann  E.  8TUIOKLEK,  Boxli,  Sheridan,  1'a. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Cash  or  C ■  O.  D. 

lOO  SO  25 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds..  #0.00  $5.00  #8.00 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ami  Mixed.  8.00  4.50  2.50 

Free  range  flocks.  10096  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  60  100  500  1000 

Wh  Leghorns . $2  50  $4.50  S  B  00  $37.50  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3  50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  3  50  5.50  10  00  47.50  90.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


GOOD  CHICKS 

AT  RIGHT  PRICES 

As  low  as  $7.00  per  100.  Write  for  special  prices 
on  large  quantities.  W.  Leghorn,  B.  Rocks.  R.  I. 
Reds,  White  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Heavy 
Mix.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

THE  MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  65,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Baby  Chicks 


From  Free  Range  Stock 

100%  Live  De'ivery  Guaranteed 

LOTS  ... 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $  8.00 

Barred  Rocks .  9:00 

S.  C.  R  I.  Reds.... 

S.  L.  Wyandottes 

Assorted  Chicks .  6.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00 

Light  Mixed  .  7.00 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 
Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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8,000  ROSEMONT 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn 


PULLETS 


ALL  APRIL  HATCHED 
10  Weeks  Old,  $1.00  each 
12  Weeks  Old,  $1.25  each 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Shipping  Point 
Delivery  :  June  27th — July  18th 
Order  today;  make  sure  of  Rosemont  Quality 

ROSEMONT  ^olt5Itchery 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


WEEK  OLD 


8  WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 


$i 


EACH— F.  O.  B. 

RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

ORDER  NOW  for  June  and  July  Delivery. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


RED  BANK 


NEW  JERSEY 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  free  range,  selected  stock 
at  S9.00  per  100;  #42.00  per  500;  $80.00 
per  1000.  Hatches  July  3,  10,  17,  24,  31st. 
100%  live  arrival  guar.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 

Robert  Clauser  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville.  Pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks,  $8  per  100  up 

Our  June  and  July  Hatched  Baby  Chick  Prices  are: 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff .  s  I O  per  100 

Barred  ltocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  12  per  100 

White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  1  4  per  100 

CUSTOM  HATCHING— EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks — 
Light,  Sc  Light  and  Heavy,  10c  Heavy,  I2C. 
Better  place  your  order  rivht  now.  Thousands  hatching  daily. 
Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  varieties.  We  hatch 
all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  booklet.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  MAIN 
STREET,  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  Phone:  1604  or  337. 


12  K  D  V  Mixed .  $7  per  100 

DrAlJ  I  s.C.  W.  Leghorns .  7  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

LlllLAO  Reds .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  I*.  LEISTER  McAlisterville,  Pn. 


PS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  /"I 

ulletS 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
March  and  April  hatched,  for  June  and  July  delivery. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Cloverdaie  sw£-  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  Years  of  ideal  white  egg  breeding.  Males  used 
from  240  egg  hens  only.  25%  off  on  chicks  and  eggs. 
Limited  number  10-week  old  Pullets.  12  and  16  weeks 
old  Cockerels,  half  price.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

Cloverdaie  Poultry  Farm  R.F.D.No^xIcoTti^df  n.y, 


ESABY  OHiCKS 

100 %  Delivery  SUMMER  PRICES  Catalog  Free 

SB  60  100  500  1000 


Light  Mixed . 

..  $2.00 

$3.75 

$0.50 

$31.60 

$60 

Heavy  Mixed . 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

87.50 

75 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

75 

Bd.  Rocits  and  Reds  . 

.  8  00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  8  to  10  week  old  Pullets. 

Write  for  prices.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Friendship,  h.  T. 


r',¥l¥f,WCBuff  Leghorns,  $10-100;  W.  Leghorns, 
UH1UI1  ^$8-100:  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $9-100; 


White  Rocks,  $12-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light,  $7.  May 
prices.  100%live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  postage, 
Circular  free.  JACOB  MEMONU,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  I’a. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 

#10.00—105  #80.00—1050.  C.  O.  D. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 

the  large,  heavy  boned  stock,  bred  for  size 
and  production,  #9  per  100;  $80  per  1000. 
Orders  filled.  Promptly. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Bred  Barred  Rock  Chicks  *it$£*ii** 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IA8.  F.  EWING  Rt.  1  McCLURK,  1>A. 


Bred-to-Lay 


Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS. 
March  hatch.  J.  TnOPEAHO,  SpArrowbush.  N.  r. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  STRAINS. 

LOTS  OF .  lOO  500  lOOO 

#8.00  #87.00  #70.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


JOO 

White  and  llrotni  Leghorn. .  #  8.00 

Barred  lloeks  .  9,00 

White  Rook.,  R.  I.  Red. . .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed _  #8.50  Light  Mixed _  6.50 

500,  He  less,  1000,  lc  less.  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY  •  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

B.  W.  AMEY 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks.  9c;  Reds,  9c;  Heavy 
Mixed,  8c.  100%  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


Y)  JVV7  A  t  guaranteed  to  live  and 

Dvr  I  /YULi  LIllEIaij  produce  profits.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  ROYAL  FARM  -  BEROEV,  PA. 


SINGLE  COMB  O  Vermont  Tested.  100% 

HODE  ISLAND  REDO  rhea.  Heavy  Produc¬ 
tion.  Started  Chicks.  3  weeks.  35c. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS  KN-IO  Hurt  Lind,  Yt. 


The  Henyard 


Protection  Against  Disease 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  a  recent 
article  of  poultry  diseases.  The  evidence 
seems  to  prove  that  poultry  contract  most 
diseases  and  infections  of  parasites 
through  eating.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  there  are  reliable  remedies  for  diseases 
that  can  be  applied  in  the  same  way.  Is 
there  any  liquid  that  can  be  mixed  with 
the  drinking  water  or  any  preparation 
that  can  be  mixed  with  the  mash  that 
will  have  the  desired  effect?  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  poultry  become  infected  by 
eating  the  undesirable  organisms,  there 
must  be  some  remedy  that  can  be  applied 
in  the  same  manner.  D.  w.  W. 

New  York. 

It  does  seem  reasonable  that  any  dis¬ 
ease  acquired  through  food  should  be 
curable  by  medicine  administered  in  food, 
but  unfortunately,  it  is  sometimes  much 
easier  to  start  a  lire  than  to  put  it  out. 
The  fire  may  get  beyond  reach.  In  the 
first  place,  and  this  may  seem  a  startling 
statement,  there  are  few  diseases  that  are 
curable  by  medicine  and  few  medicines 
that  cure  disease.  Leaving  out  the  only 
too  few  medicines  called  specific,  because 
they  do  act  directly  and  positively  upon 
some  disease,  medicines  are  administered 
as  more  or.  less  useful  aids  to  the  body 
in  its  fight  with  the  disorder  that  calls 
for  attention.  Quinine  may  properly  be 
called  a  cure  for  malaria,  because  it  di¬ 
rectly  attacks  and  destroys  the  organism 
that  causes  malaria.  Diphtheria  anti¬ 
toxin  may  similarly  be  considered  a  cure 
for  diphtheria,  because  it  directly  over¬ 
comes  the  poison  generated  by  the  diph¬ 
theria  germs.  However,  even  these  medi¬ 
cines  cannot  always  cure  and  there  are 
many  other  diseases  for  which  such  speci¬ 
fics  have  never  been  found.  There  is  no 
cure  for  pneumonia,  for  instance,  save  in 
the  natural  resistive  power  of  the  body, 
which  resistive  power  may  be  reinforced 
and  helped  at  times  by  properly  selected 
and  administered  drugs.  A  heart  that  is 
failing  in  pneumonia  may  perhaps  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  drug  that  acts  directly  upon 
that  organ  and  carried  through  the  crisis. 
In  that  sense,  the  drug  cures  the  pneu¬ 
monia  but  it  has  no  direct  effect  as  a 
specific  upon  the  disease  itself.  So  much 
for  the  action  of  drugs  and  medicines  in 
disease,  an  action  too  little  understood 
by  those  who  have  been  taught  that  dis¬ 
eases  are  ordinarily  “cured”  by  the  medi¬ 
cines  administered. 

Now,  as  to  the  hen  and  her  troubles, 
She  may  pick  up  with  her  food  the  organ¬ 
isms  that  cause  coccidiosis.  This  she 
usually  does  in  very  early  life,  for  these 
organisms  are  widespread  in  nature. 
These  organisms  find  a  congenial  home  in 
her  bod^y  and  multiply  and,  in  most  cases, 
produce  more  or  less  serious  evidences  of 
disease.  Having  picked  up  the  organisms 
in  her  food,  why  cannot  we  follow  the  or¬ 
ganisms  by  some  drug  given  in  the  food 
that  will  kill  them?  Because  they  find 
refuge  in  the  crannies  and  recesses  of 
the  body  where  they  are  hard  to  get  at 
and  where  they  may  live  in  peace  in  spite 
of  our  efforts  to  reach  them.  Then,  too, 
we  have  no  drugs  that  will  destroy  these 
organism's  in  the  hen  or  chick’s  body  with¬ 
out  at  the  same  time  injuring  the  tissues 
of  the  body.  We  could,  it  is  true,  send  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
germicide  after  these  organisms  but,  if  we 
made  it  strong  enough  to  kill  the  organ¬ 
isms  it  would  also  kill  the  bird.  If  we 
make  it  weak  enough  to  be  a  safe  drink, 
the  germs  need  not  fear  it.  There  lias 
been  a  long  search  for  a  germicide  that 
will  disinfect  the  digestive  tract  of  the 
living  animal  without  harm  to  the  animal. 
Many  substances  have  been  brought  forth 
and  acclaimed  as  the  long  sought  one  but 
none  of  them  have  succeeded  in  holding 
their  position. 

Another  type  of  poultry  disease  is 
roup.  This  attacks,  not  the  digestive 
tract,  but  the  respiratory  passages.  This, 
too,  may  be  acquired  by  contact  with 
food,  water  or  by  other  things  that  have 
been  contaminated  by  the  discharges  of 
some  roupy  bird.  The  germs  of  roup 
burrow  deep  in  the  tissues  about  the  head, 
finding  refuge  in  the  pockets  of  mem¬ 
branes  lining  the  eye  cavity,  the  nostrils 
and  adjacent  parts.  If  they  could  be 
gotten  at  by  some  germicide  dissolved  in 
the  drinking  water,  they  could  be  de¬ 
stroyed  but  they  are  safe  in  their  hiding 
places  from  any  such  easy  method  of  con¬ 
trol. 

Other  diseases  of  internal  organs  are 
likewise  beyond  the  reach  of  medicines 
because  there  are  no  drugs  that  are  capable 
of  restoring  disabled  organs  to  their  for¬ 
mer  usefulness.  The  one  class  of  drugs 
that  are  most  effective  in  controlling  poul¬ 
try  diseases  is  that  of  the  germicides,  or 
germ  destroyers,  and  the  best  time  to  use 
these  is  before  the  germs  obtain  access 
to  the  bodies  of  the  fowls.  As  has  al¬ 
ready  been  said,  germicides  powerful 
enough  to  kill  germs  within  animal  bodies 
are  also  powerful  enough  to  be  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  tissues.  There  is  nothing  known 
which  can  be  merely  dissolved  in  the 
drinking  water  and  thus  made  to  over¬ 
come  germ  diseases  after  they  have  been 
acquired.  The  time  to  hit  the  germ  is  be¬ 
fore  he  causes  trouble  and  this  is  to  be 
done  in  two  ways :  First,  observe  cleanly 
methods  about  the  poultry  yard,  particu¬ 
larly  with  all  utensils  that  the  fowls 


come  in  direct  contact  with  in  eating  and 
drinking.  Cleanliness  is  the  cheapest, 
most  simple  and  about  the  most  effective 
disinfectant.  When  you  remove  dirt,  you 
remove  germs  along  with  it.  Sunshine 
and  fresh  air  come  next  in  the  order  of 
universally  available  germ  destroyers,  and 
then  come  the  chemical  disinfectants 
used  to  complete  the  work  that  the  hoe 
and  broom  and  scrubbing  brush  have  not 
been  able  to  fully  accomplish.  Of  course 
all  diseases  are  not  directly  caused  by 
germs,  the  most  of  these  are  not  amen¬ 
able  to  any  practicable  treatment  and  the 
best  remedy  for  them  is  removal  from  the 
premises  along  with  the  diseased  bird. 

M.  B.  D. 


Weight  of  Chicks 

Is  there  a  standard  weight  that  chicks 
should  weigh  through  their  few  weeks  of 
development?  I  am  a  beginner  and  have 
a  flock  of  300  baby  chicks  so  far  this  year. 
They  are  three  weeks  old  and  some  weigh 
nine  ounces  each.  Is  that  sufficient  for 
that  age  ?  j.  A.  b. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Data  kept  at  the  Storrs  (Conn.)  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  to  determine  the  rate  of 
growth  of  Leghorns  and  it.  I.  Reds 
showed  average  weights  of  the  former  at 
three  weeks  to  be  .26  lbs.,  or  a  trifle  over 
one-quarter  of  a  pound.  The  R.  I.  Reds, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
heavy  breeds,  weighed  the  same.  In  the 
fourth  week  the  Leghorns  weighed  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  the  Reds.  Not  until  the  fifth 
week  did  the  Reds  show  consistent  gains 
over  the  Leghorns  in  weight.  In  the 
eighth  week  the  Leghorns  weighed  an 
average  of  1.09  lbs.  t  ch,  the  Reds  1.22 
lbs.  Normal  weight  of  Leghorns  at  eight 
weeks  was  found  to  be  1  lb.  and  food  con¬ 
sumed  since  hatching  to  be  3.5  lbs.  R.  I. 
Reds  reached  a  weight  of  1  lb.  at  seven 
weeks,  having  consumed  3  lbs.  of  food. 
Standards  of  weight  and  food  consumed 
applied  at  the  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  experiment  stations  correspond  with 
those  reached  at  Storrs  and.  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned  above,  are  :  Leghorns, 

2,  2.5  and  3  lbs.  weight  at  14,  17  and  21 
weeks  of  age  respectively.  R.  I.  Reds,  2, 

3,  and  4  lbs.  in  weight  at  11,  16  and  22 
weeks  of  age  respectively.  ar.  b.  d. 


Hens  with  Obstructed 
Breathing 

I  have  lost  several  hens  within  a  few 
days.  They  go  around  with  their  mouths 
open  as  though  hard  to  breath  and  heads 
turns  purple,  but  does  not  swell.  Some 
die  within  two  or  three  hours  after  they 
first  show  symptoms,  and  apparently 
choke  to  death.  I  have  lost  six  within 
48  hours.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  and 
what  to  do  for  it?  s.  l.  if. 

Vermont. 

These  hens  are  evidently  suffering  from 
obstruction  to  the  respiratory  passages 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  obstruction 
is  caused  by  an  attack  of  bronchitis.  Roup 
may  produce  much  the  same  condition  and 
there  may  be  a  removable  obstruction  in 
the  form  of  a  fungus  growth  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  windpipe.  Any  bird  show¬ 
ing  these  symptoms  should  have  the 
mouth  opened  in  a  good  light  and  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  interior  of  mouth  and 
throat  as  far  down  as  possible.  If  a 
cheesy  or  soft  growth  is  seen  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  windpipe,  this  should  be  re¬ 
moved  by  a  swab.  If  other  such  growths 
(cankers)  are  found  upon  the  mucous 
niembrane  of  the  mouth,  they  should  be 
removed  and  the  places  touched  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine.  There  is  a  form  of  acute 
bronchitis,  known  as  infectious  bron¬ 
chitis,  which  is  very  fatal  and  in  which 
the  same  difficulty  in  breathing  is  noted. 
The  obstruction  is  caused  by  the  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  air  passages  and  is  out  of 
reach  of  medicinal  measures.  Giving  the 
birds  the  best  care  possible,  with  careful 
attention  to  cleanliness  of  quarters,  free¬ 
dom  from  dampness  and  cold  drafts  and 
separation  from  the  healthy  members  of 
the  flock  is  about  all  that  can  be  done  for 
their  benefit.  m.  b.  d. 


Chicks’  Eyes  Inflamed 

I  got  400  baby  chicks  now  11  days  old. 
They  seem  to  have  eye  trouble.  Usually 
one  eye  closes  and  runs ;  once  in  a  while, 
one  keels  over  and  dies.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do.  h.  B. 

Little  chicks  are  apt  to  acquire  a  mild 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  showing  as  a 
watery  discharge  and  giving  the  eyes  a 
peculiar  black  look,  such  as,  in  the  hu¬ 
man  animal,  is  supposed  to  call  for  the 
application  of  a  beefsteak.  This  may  be 
due  to  exposure  to  such  conditions  as 
might  incite  a  catarrhal  inflammation, 
dampness,  cold  and  drafts,  and  is  usual¬ 
ly  recovered  from  promptly  if  the  chicks 
are  kept  under  healthful  conditions  of 
warmth,  freedom  from  cold  drafts  and  ir¬ 
ritating  dusts  or  vapors.  The  chicks  that 
die  may  have  some  other  trouble. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  scientist  says  the  earthworm  is  the 
farmer’s  greatest  friend.  Some  candi¬ 
dates  would  dispute  that. — Wichita  Eagle. 
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Raising  Sturdy  Chicks 

Last  Summer  we  had  a  dreadful  time 
trying  to  raise  a  lot  of  chicks ;  out  of 
4,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
barely  1,000  answered  “here”  three 
months  or  so  later.  Those  chicks  had  been 
purchased  in  good  faith;  they  had  been 
given  every  attention  we  could  think  of 
as  requisite  for  the  well-being  of  any 
feathered  bipeds — good,  clean  brooder 
equipment;  the  right  supply  of  heat; 
clean  feed  and  plenty  of  it,  intelligently 
selected ;  plenty  of  clean  drinking  water 
in  clean  and  frequently  cleaned  contain¬ 
ers;  good  yards;  and  anxious  care;  yet 
they  would  not  thrive. 

Now,  here  is  a  room  in  the  same 
brooder-house.  It  was  well  cleaned  after 
last  season,  but  not  disinfected,  as  we 
found  so-called  “disinfectants”  rather 
weak  reeds  to  lean  upon.  A  month  ago 
357  chicks  were  placed  under  the  stove. 
They  were  good  chicks  from  our  own 
incubators,  except  about  20  that  had 
been  subjected  to  the  antics  of  a  defec¬ 
tive  thermometer  and  ’were  not  well 
hatched.  We  thought  of  destroying  them, 
but  let  them  take  their  chances  with  the 
rest. 

A  dozen  of  the  weaklings  died  the  first 
night,  and  five  more  within  the  first 
week.  The  loss  stopped  there,  and  none 
have  been  lost  since.  They  are  now  four 
weeks  old  and  have  safely  passed  the 
most  dangerous  age.  They  are  the  bright¬ 
est,  most,  wideawake  set  of  youngsters  we 
have  had  in  10  years.  A  slight  cough  or 
other  unusual  noise  will  send  them  scurry¬ 
ing  into  hiding  like  partridges.  We  are 
doing  certain  things  differently  from 
other  years.  That  may  account  for  this 
outstanding  success;  but  whatever  the 
reason  we  are  enjoying  the  raising  ot 
chicks  as  we  did  20  years  ago,  for  the 
daily  burials  are  eliminated. 

Last  Fall  we  stored  a  lot  of  celery  in 
the  brooder-house  for  sale  before  Chris- 
mas.  We  took  it  up  with  considerable 
earth  on  the  roots  and  set  it  in  ranks 
on  the  concrete  floor.  Two  rooms  were 
tilled  in  this  way,  and  in  a  third  a  brooder 
stove  was  set  up  for  use  in  sudden  spurts 
of  cold.  When  the  celery  was  sold  the 
soil  remained,  and  when  the  stove  was 
started  for  the  chicks  the  floor  was  well 
covered  with  earth  from  the  celery  stor¬ 
age,  which  dried  out  eompetely. 

As  is  ivell  known,  dried  earth  is  about 
as  good  a  deodorant  and  disinfectant  as 
it  is  easy  to  get.  One  of  the  results  of 
our  new  method  is  a  remarkably  clean, 
odorless  air  in  the  brooder-house.  Another 
result,  however,  is  that  the  chicks  are  not 
as  white  as  one  expects  Leghorns  to  be. 
In  fact,  they  are  yellowish,  but  as  they 
are  on  top  of  the  ground  instead  of  be¬ 
neath  it  we  try  to  bear  up  under  that 
affliction.  The  healthiest  boys,  as  is 
well  known  are  always  the  grimiest.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  this  soil  came  from  a 
distant  field,  where  no  chickens  of  any 
kind  had  ever  been  kept;  consequently 
all  possible  fowl  contamination  was  avoid¬ 
ed.  That  is  point  number  one.  Number 
i  wo  is,  the  chicks  have  not  yet  been  out¬ 
ride  the  brooder-house.  When  they  needed 
additional  room  we  let  them  run  into  an 
adjoining  room  containing  the  celery  soil. 
These  rooms  are  10x16  ft.,  separated  by 
boards  1  ft.  high  and  inch  mesh  wire 
netting. 

The  chicks  are  getting  all  the  sunlight 
that  will  come  in  through  the  double  win¬ 
dows,  which  is  not  as  much  as  we  would 
like,  and  we  try  to  help  out  with  cod-liver 
oil. 

In  past  seasons  we  tried  about  all  the 
famed  chick  starters  and  growing  mashes 
there  are,  and  it  become  a  weariness  to 
the  flesh.  With  chicks  of  different  ages 
m  the  brooders  it  was  brain  racking  to 
remember  just  which  was  which.  Very 
much  like  the  trouble  of  the  centipede 
with  the  rheumatism  in  one  of  his  legs, 
and  he  wept  because  he  did  not  know 
which. 

When  these  chicks  arrived  we  had  on 
hand  a  lot  of  cracked  corn  screened  out 
from  a  lot  that  had  been  thrarshed  for 
sale,  and  also  our  regular  laying  mash — 
equal  parts  of  weight  of  bran,  middlings, 
oats  chop,  corn  chop  and  beef  scrap.  In 
desperation,  or  a  flight  of  inspiration,  we 
decided  to  use  what  we  had,  and  started 
the  youngsters  on  their  journey  on  these 
rations.  The  best  proof  that  any  device 
is  right  is  that  it  works.  _  Well,  this  ra¬ 
tion  decidedly  “works”  for  the  record 
proves  it.  Lately  we  bought  a  laying 
mash  of  similar  construction  except  for 
the  addition  of  a  portion  of  ground  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  the  replacement  of  a  part  of  the 
beef  scrap  with  dried  milk. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  chicks  would 
not  have  done  equally  well  had  we  fed 
the  usual  chick  rations.  We  do  not 
know.  But  an  argument  in  favor  of  our 
way  is  the  fact  that  our  laying  mash  costs 
less  than  the  starters.  If  the  results  are 
equally  as  good  the  added  expense  is  not 
wise,  nor  justified. 

We  feed  no  so-called  “scratch  grains.” 
Only  the  -cracked  corn  is  used,  and  that 
as  well  as  the  mash  is  fed  in  wooden 
troughs.  Healthy  chicks  do  not  need  the 
“exercise”  sought  for  by  throwing  the 
grain  into  litter.  Neither,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  do  older  fowls  unless  conditions  are 


exceptional.  It  is  a  very  wasteful,  un¬ 
clean,  and  therefore  unwise  way  of  feed¬ 
ing. 

Of  course  it  is  plain  we  are  following, 
in  a  measure,  some  of  the  newer  methods 
of  chick  management  and  chick  feeding. 
The  larger  proportion  of  yellow  corn  in 
the  ration  is  one  part  of  this.  Keeping 
the  chicks  from  outside  ground  for  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  growth  is  another. 
Using  cod  liver  oil  is  a  third.  In  a  way 
we  also  exclude  danger  from  worms  or 
grubs  likely  to  be  picked  up  in  open  runs. 
The  soil  brought  in  with  the  celery  is 
now  entirely  dry  and  any  “critters”  it 
may  once  have  contained  are  done  for. 
Its  distance  from  the  farm  buildings 
makes  the  ground  of  the  celery  field  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  fowl  contamination  with 
its  possible  dangers. 

Those  who  practice  the  latest  methods, 
however,  also  include  screening  the  win¬ 
dows  with  wire  cloth  so  as  to  exclude 
flies  and  other  insects.  That  would  seem 
to  make  the  disease  exclusion  complete ; 
but  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  need  of  it, 
as  flies  will  not  be  numerous  for  a 
month  or  two. 

The_  method  we  are  using  is  notable 
both  for  the  success  it  seems  to  assure 
and  because  it  entails  no  added  expense ; 
in  fact,  because  of  the  change  of  feed  the 
expense  is  lessened.  We  would  then  seem 
to  be  on  the  way  to  cash  in  on  two 
profits — one  due  to  lessened  cost  of  feed¬ 
ing,  the  other  to  a  larger  percentage  of 
living  birds,  and  a  Leghorn  is  always 
more  profitable  in  the  laying  house  than 
in  the  cemetery. 

Aside  from  their — let  us  say — un¬ 
whiteness,  these  chicks  are  a  pleasant 
sight  with  their  bright,  intelligent  eyes, 
their  budding  combs,  their  feathers  just 
long  enough  and  with  wings  compactly 
clasped  against  the  body ;  and  their 
“sassy”  little  tails  sticking  out  just  at 
the  right  angle — what  more  do  you  want? 

Pa.  HOWARD  HITMAN. 


Satisfactory  Laying 

I  noticed  article  on  page  425,  “Poor 
Laying  Pullets.”  It  especially  interested 
me  as  I  have  almost  the  same  number  of 
pullets  and  same  variety,  210  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets,  hatched  in  two  lots,  the  first 
and  last  of  June.  One  lot  free  range,  the 
other  closely  confined,- with  the  result  that 
the  last  were  sadly  handicapped  in  start¬ 
ing  to  lay.  Mine  laid  for  the  month  of 
January,  3,088,  or  a  daily  average  of 
99%  !  on  January  18  I  got  116  eggs.  My 
biggest  day  for  January  was  125.  For 
February  I  got  3,814,  or  a  daily  average 
of  131%,  and  up  to  the  time  of  writing, 
an  average  of  134%  for  the  month  of 
March.  I  am  not  thinking  that  by  any 
means  this  is  wonderful  laying,  but  to 
us  it  is  certainly  satisfying,  especially  as 
our  eggs  are  of  good  size.  We  gave  our 
hens  good  care,  but  they  are  overcrowded, 
but  we  don’t  intend  them  to  do  without 
what  is  essential  for  them  to  have  for 
good  egg  production.  We  fed  beets  and 
carrots  for  green  stuff  and  warm  water 
and  plenty  of  shells.  This  is  up  in  cold 
New  Hampshire.  m.  e.  w. 

Perhaps  this  production  was  not  won¬ 
derful  but  it  certainly  was  excellent,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  your  pullets  were  rather  late 
hatched.  A  Winter  production  of  50  per 
cent  or  better  is  good,  but  here  is  a  sad 
fact  that  is  noticeable ;  many  who  enter 
the  poultry  business  on  a  reasonable  scale 
do  as  well,  or  better,  for  a  year  or  two 
and  then  gradually  fail  to  make  their 
poultry  keeping  profitable.  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  assign  a  good  reason  for 
this,  though  it  seems  quite  possible  that 
waning  interest  in  the  birds  as  the  novel¬ 
ty  of  keeping  them  wears  off  brings  about 
a  neglect  of  details  in  their  management 
and  a  consequent  loss  of  profit.  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  is  the  case,  but  for  some 
reason,  there  has  always  been  a  turn  over 
in  the  poultry  business  that  other  call¬ 
ings  seem,  in  large  measure,  to  escape. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  occasion  for  this  lies  in  the  poultry 
or  the  poultry  keeper.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  so  many  who  do  well 
with  poultry  for  a  year  or  two  seem  to 
find  it  impossible  to  continue  the  rec¬ 
ord  indefinitely.  m.  b.  d. 


Laying'  Hens  and  Heavy 
Feeding 

I  have  232  pullets  and  32  hens.  They 
have  been  laying  an  average  of  70  per 
cent,  but  several  liave  prolapsis  of  the  ovi¬ 
duct.  I  have  been  feeding  a  moist  mash 
of  6  lbs.  of  mash  and  5  lbs.  of  semi-solid 
buttermilk,'  and  giving  them  10  to  12 
quarts  of  skim-milk  a  day.  I  have  this 
amount  from  one  cow  and  so  used  it  up 
this  way.  Have  I  been  feeding  too  much 
milk?  How  much  would  12  quarts  of 
skim-milk  figure  in  semi-solid  buttermilk 
in  weight?  The  commercial  feed  I  am 
using  contains  20  per  cent  meatscrap. 

W.  N. 

Yes,  you  have  been  feeding  too  heavily 
of  high  protein  animal  foods.  Your  lay¬ 
ing  mash  that  contained  one-fifth  part 
meat  scrap  had  all  the  animal  food  need¬ 
ed  in  it,  if  not  too  much,  the  addition  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  milk  only  in¬ 


creasing  that  amount.  You  have  secured 
a  high  yield  but  at  the  expense  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  strain  upon  the  digestive  and 
reproductive  organs  of  the  birds  fed.  It 
is  not  strange  that  some  of  them  have 
broken  down  under  it.  Milk  in  any  form 
is  a  good  food  for  poultry,  but  where  it 
it  added  in  any  quantity  to  a  mash  con¬ 
taining  meat  scrap,  the  amount  of  the 
meat  in  the  mash  should  be  reduced  from 
what  it  otherwise  might  well  be.  A  20 
per  cent  meat  content  in  a  laying  mash 
has  been  a  standard  ong  for  years,  but 
there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  it  is 
too  much  and  would  better  be  reduced  and 
milk  in  some  form  substituted.  Twelve 
quarts  ‘of  skim-milk  daily  would  be  near¬ 
ly  sufficient  for  100  hens  if  no  meat  at  all 
were  fed.  Buttermilk  is  reduced  to  one- 
eighth  of  its  weight  in  the  process  of 
condensation.  If  so,  12  quarts,  or  about 
24  lbs.,  of  liquir  skim-milk  or  buttermilk 
would  equal  1%  lbs.  of  the  condensed 
product.  m.  B.  D. 

About  Birds  and  Their 
Nesting  Places 

_  The  article  on  page  820,  by  Viola  Cut¬ 
ting,  is  one  of  the  best  that  I  have  read 
in  years  on  birds  and  their  nests.  It  re¬ 
minds  me  of  several  things  on  the  subject 
not  mentioned  in  the  article.’  Birds  have 
plenty  of  feathered  enemies  without  being 
exposed  to  depredations  of  cats  in  a  need¬ 
less  manner. 

Last  Winter  I  found  a  lone  dove,  so 
chilled  that  it  could  be  picked  up  and 
carried  in  by  the  stove.  It  became  lively 
when  warmed  and  fed,  and  my  youngest 
boy  placed  a  box  inside  the  barn  so  that 
a  dove  entrance  would  open  into  it.  This 
the  dove  enjoyed  until  the  mating  season 
came,  when  it  went  in  search  of  company, 
I  suppose.  Going  in  the  barn  the  other 
day,  I  heard  a  noise  like  young  birds 
being  fed,  and  curiosity  led  me  to  open 
the  box,  where  I  found  a  nest  of  young 
starlings.  Here  was  a  secure  place  in¬ 
deed  for  bird  rearing,  and  the  starlings 
bid  fair  to  grow  up  quickly,  judged  by 
the  frequency  of  their  feeding.  I  expect 
that  during  this  period  more  insects  are 
converted  into  bird  meat  than  we  are 
aware. 

At  one  time  while  in  Washington,  a  son 
of  the  lady  who  owned  the  rooming-house 
said  that  he  was  required  by  his  teacher 
to  build  a  bird  house  and  bring  it  to 
school,  so  he  and  a  neighbor  boy  set  to 
work  in  the  house  basement  to  build  one 
for  each  of  them.  A  small  wooden  box 
was  secured  and  the  boys  proceeded  to  put 
a  roof  on  it,  with  no  substitute  for  a 
hammer  other  than  a  roller  skate.  The 
boys  proceeded  with  difficulty  in  their 
architectural  Avork,  and  finally  had  some¬ 
thing  they  could  take  to  school.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Avork  Avas  criticized 
like  the  other  school  exercises  or  not. 

I  like  the  idea  of  providing  not  only 
shelter  for  the  bird’s  nests  but  the  ma¬ 
ternal  with  which  to  build  them.  Many  a 
time  I  have  seen  the  family  cat  lose  some 
of  her  fur  going  to  the  barn  by  the  swal¬ 
lows  that  swooped  doAvn  and  secured  a 
mouthful  for  nest  lining.  I  expect  the 
cat  did  not  so  much  regret  the  loss  of 
the  fur  as  the  manner  of  losing  it.  At 
one  time  a  gable  windoAV  of  our  house 
remained  open  for  a  time,  and  a  chimney 
swallow  entered  and  made  a  nest  against 
the  chimney.  Often,  while  lying  in  bed, 
I  could  hear  the  young  birds  being  fed, 
but  they  grew  up  quickly-  and  were  on 
the  wing.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
more  agile  bird  on  wing  than  the  swal¬ 
low, — necessarily  so  because  of  obtaining 
food  as  it  flies. 

When  a  boy  I  found  a  humming  bird’s 
nest  on  a  comparatively  low  twig  of  an 
apple  tree.  These  birds  are  certainly  a 
wonder,  being,  perhaps,  more  agile  and 
graceful  than  the  swalloAV.  The  wing 
muscles  must  act  with  great  rapidity,  and 
I  ha\re  seen  the  bird  perch  for  a  minute 
to  rest  them.  c.  M.  drake. 

New  York. 


Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander,  well-known  to  our 
readers  as  an  eminent  veterinai'y  authori¬ 
ty,  has  written  a  book  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject.  Some  of  the  chapter 
headings  giving  an  idea  of  its  scope  are : 
Structure  of  the  Udder ;  Diseases  of  the 
Udder ;  Teat  Sores  and  Injuries ;  Surgery 
of  Teats  and  Udder ;  Systemic  Diseases 
Affecting  the  Udder ;  Conditions  Affecting 
Milk  Yield ;  Vices ;  Abnormalities  of 
Milk ;  Milk  Hygiene  ;  Disinfection. 

The  book  contains  213  pages  and  29 
illustrations.  For  sale  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker;  price  $2.25. 


Carpenter’s  Universal 

Weather-Proof 
Feeder 

Ideal  for  outdoor  as  well 
as  indoor  use.  Capacity 
of  one  bushel  of  feed. 

Factory  Price,  $4.50 

Wo  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 

Briglitwood,  Virginia 


BRED  TO  LAY  T>|  Tf  |  17 TC 

WHITE  LEGHORN  i  JLULj  i  D 

Quality  stock.  March  15th  hatched.  AVil]  lay  bv  Aug. 
15th,  when  egg  prices  begin  to  soar.  Price  $1 .75  each 
for  shipment  during  week  ending  June3l)  25*  with 
order,  balance  express  C.  O.  D.  If  this  stock  does  not 
prove  satisfactory,  return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 

R.  O.  Haabrouck  HILLTOP  FARM  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


85c  eaeh,  8  weeks  old;  12  weeks, 
81.10  each,  express  paid.  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns, 
flood  Stock.  Seeing  is  Believing.  Come  and  See. 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 


A  paying  flock 
for  next  fall 

Buy  Kerr's  baby  chicks  now  and  have 
pullets  with  a  fine  laying  inheritance 
ready  for  Fall  and  Winter  laying.  Chicks 
have  same  blood  lines  as  hens  making  the 
great  records  in  leading  eastern  laying 
contests. 


Shipments  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  of  each  week 

NEW  LOW  PRICES-Effective  June  4th 


No.  of 

White 

Barred 

R.  I. 

White 

chicks 

Leghorns 

Rocks 

Reds 

Rocks 

25 

_ $3.00 

$3.50 

$3.75 

$3.75 

50 

_ 5.00 

6.50 

7.00 

7.00 

100 

....  9.00 

12.00 

113.00 

13.00 

500 

_ 42.50 

57.50 

62.50 

62.50 

1,000 

....  85.00 

110.00 

120.00 

120.00 

For  Special  Matings  add  3c 

per  chick  to  above 

prices. 

Write  for  prices  on 

blood-tested  stock. 

Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  25%  deposit  required  with 
order;  balance  two  weeks  before  shipment.  Send 
full  remittance  for  quick  shipment.  Send  money 
order,  cheek  or  cash  in  registered  letter.  Kerr’s 
illustrated  Chick  Book  sent  free  on  request. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

We  are  now  offering  from  our  own  breeding 
farms  ten-weeks-old  White  Leghorn  pullets  from 
Kerr’s  Special  Matings.  These  birds  are  of  the 
same  blood  lines  as  our  contest  Avinners.  They 
have  all  been  raised  on  new  ground  and  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  vigorous  and  well  grown  out.  A  rare 
opportunity  to  secure  choice  pullets  for  early 
fall  laying.  Available  July  9tli.  Prompt  applica¬ 
tion  is  advisable.  Prices: 


For  20  to  49  pullets . $1.35  each 

For  50  to  99  pullets .  1.25  each 

For  100  or  over . .  1.20  each 


Shipments  by  express,  collect,  from  French- 
town.  Remit  full  amount  when  ordering. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


Lord  Farms  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Must  Pay  You  Better 

than  cheaper  chicks  or  we’ll  refund  difference  in 
price.  AV rite  for  this  amazing  Guarantee  and  Year 
Book  telling  how  to  make  money  with  hens. 

LORD  FARMS 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name- 


DIAMOND  PICK 

“It's  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 
ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Chicks 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25 

S.  C.  Reds . $2.75 

Barred  Rocks...  2.75 
AVhite  Leghorns..  2  50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.25 


50  100 

$5.00  $8.00 

5.00  a  00 

4..50  8.00 

4.50  8.00 

4.00  5.00 


500  lots,  3^c  less— 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LATTER  -  McALISTEllYILLE,  PA, 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $2.50  54.SO  $  8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  2.60  4.60  8  00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  S.OO  5  50  10  00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  1.00 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  These  chicks  are  carefully  selected  from 
our  free  range  stock.  Postpaid.  100%  live  del.  Special 
price  on  large  lots.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  McAKsterville  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  JuTSv  CHICKS 

Barred  and  AVhite  Rocks,  $8,  “Martin’s  Strain”  White 
AVyandottes,  $10;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7  per  100.  From  person¬ 
ally  selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100%  live 
delivery.  F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  $8  a  100.  Heavy  Mixed, 
a  100.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


rr.ivn.LO  oiIVAin  fi  -  II  { f  y 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

.00  Per  100  $70-1000 

*  Postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteec 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  •  RICHFIELD,  Pfi 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  ^  ,oo. 

AVhite  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $  9.00  $40  00  $  s 

Bd.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds .  11.00  60  00  10 

AVh.  AVyandottes  and  Blk.  Minorcas  12.00  55.00  11 

Assorted— Light,  7c;  Heavy,  10c;  Pekin  Ducklings,  28( 
Immediate  delivery.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circulai 
Bank  reference.  TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY  •  Liberty,  N.  1 

Sal  I  fy  t£  C2  Large  type  Tancred-Barro 
®  iw  ^-73$  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn: 

7c.  From  my  own  bred-to-lay  flock.  100%  live  debt 
ery.  Circnlar.  E.  L.  BEAVER’S  HATCHERY,  McAlislerville,  Penn: 


1,000  Leghorn  PULLETS 

10-wks.-old,  $|  .25  each,  from  heavy  producing  Tanered 
Strain.  IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Mountainside,  N.  J.  Phone  Westfield  H6?9 

BlSSSaS  LEGHORN  CHICKS  5S.  fi: 

Parcel  post  paid.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  O. 

PHIPit  S  7r  UP  Roc’ks,  Reds,  Wyan.,  Leg..  Mixed. 
V/iiiV/AVvl,  f  L  UP  Free  range.  Del.  guar.  Catalog 
Prices.  LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  Millorstowa,  P®. 

DIRFflMQ  Quality  Racing  Homers,  S2.00  per  pair. 
riUkUnd  E.  HIMMELBERGER,  AVestfield.  N.  J. 

Pheasant  Eggs 

llllfeXECK,  from  choice  stock,  hardy  birds,  *8.00 
setting  of  12  eggs. 

ALP1IEU8  COE  SUFFER?*,  N.  Y. 


Ducklings  20c 


From  our  heavy  laying  str 
J  of  Fawn  and  AVhite  Ind 
Runner  Ducks — 100-S20-  500- 

LONG  LAKE  DUCK  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Trenton.  N 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

The  enclosed  letter  explains  itself,  and 
we  feel  at  loss  for  words  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  your  service.  We  feel  the 
most  appropriate  text  we  could  use  under 
the  circumstances  would  be  found  in  the 
15th  chapter  of  St.  Luke  and  9th  verse : 
“And  when  she  hath  found  it  (the  lost 
coin)  she  calleth  her  friends  and  her 
neighbors  together,  saying,  ‘Rejoice  with 
me;  for  I  have  found  the  piece  (the  coin) 
which  I  had  lost.’  ”  That  is  the  way  I 
felt  about  the  coin  I  had  spent  on  the 
eliminators  that  were  not  as  represented, 
but  thanks  to  your  valuable  service  our 
money  was  returned. 

I  have  been  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
the  past  five  years,  and  if  I  did  not  derive 
anv  other  benefits  from  it  other  than  the 
Publisher's  Desk  column,  that  would  more 
than  compensate  the  price  of  subscription. 
But  there  is  another  feature  about  it  that 
appeals  to  us ;  we  know  when  we  read  an 
advertisement  in  it  we  can  depend  upon 
it  that  we  will  either  get  what  is  prom¬ 
ised  in  the  advertisement  or  our  money  re¬ 
funded.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  shop  through 
such  a  paper.  REV.  C.  H.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  letter  gives  expression  to 
such  beautiful  sentiments  that  we  feel  all 
readers  of  Publisher’s  Desk  will  enjoy 
reading  it.  The  tribute  paid  the  adver¬ 
tising  feature  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  one  that 
we  earnestly  strive  to  merit  52  weeks  of 
the  year — and  it  is  only  the  province  of 
our  subscribers  to  judge  the  degree  of 
success  which  crowns  our  efforts. 

Can  vou  tell  me  anything  as  to  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  Glen  Rock  Nursery  and 
Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.?  I  ordered 
50  Black  Langshan  chicks  from  them, 
which  they  notified  me  would  be  sent  May 
28.  The  chicks  did  not  come.  I  wrote 
them  at  once  and  received  a  printed  card 
which  did  not  mean  much.  I  learn  that  a 
Leominster  man  ordered  Leghorns  from 
them  last  year  to  be  shipped  in  April 
and  did  not  receive  them  till  late  in  June, 
and  then  only  after  getting  the  postmaster 
to  write  them.  . 

The  Nabob  Hatcheries,  Gambier,  Ohio, 
advertise  100,000  Langshan  chicks  this 
sounds  very  extravagant  to  me.  c.  H.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

Nabob  Hatcheries’  claim  probably  takes 
in  all  the  Langshan  chicks  in  the  United 
States.  The  concern  doesn't  claim  to  own 
that  many  chicks.  Our  reports  are  to 
the  effect  that  Gambier  Hatcheries  has 
no  such  incubator  capacity.  It  buys 
baby  chicks  to  fill  its  orders  just  as  we 
have  many  times  explained  is  the  practice 
of  H.  W.  Cobb  of  Glen  Rock  Nursery 
and  Stock  Farm,  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
The  subscriber  may  receive  his  chicks 
some  time  when  the  hatchery  to  which 
Cobb  sends  the  order  to  be  filled  gets  good 
and  ready  to  make  shipment. 

Boston,  June  5. — For  the  first  time  in 
more  than  100  years  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  today  voted  to 
recommend  the  impeachment  and  removal 
of  an  elected  officer  of  the  commonwealth. 
By  the  overwhelming  vote  of  196  to  18 
the  House  assured  the  impeachment  of 
Attorney  General  Arthur  K.  Reading  on 
charges  of  gross  misconduct  in  office. 

*  The  main  charges  against  the  Attorney 
General  concerned  his  acceptance  of  a 
$25,000  retainer  from  the  Decimo  Club, 
Inc.,  when  the  affairs  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  were  under  investigation  by  liis  de¬ 
partment  and  his  activities  in  bringing 
about  a  reorganization  of  the  United  L. 
A.  W.  Corporation. 

The  resolution,  passed  by  the  House, 
was  as  follows : 

“Resolved.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
House,  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  people 
of  this  Commonwealth,  to  cause  Arthur 
K.  Reading,  Esq.,  Attorney-General  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  impeached  for  misconduct  and  mal¬ 
administration  in  his  said  office,  as  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  evidence  and  findings  sub¬ 
mitted  to  this  House,  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  this  House  do  proceed 
to  impeach  the  said  Arthur  Iv.  Reading, 
Esq.,  for  misconduct  and  maladministra¬ 
tion  in  his  said  office  at  the  bar  of  the 
honorable  the  Senate  of  this  Common¬ 
wealth.” 

The  Decimo  Club  scheme  was  several 
times  discussed  in  this  department  during 
the  past  year.  The  Decimo  Club  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  If  any  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  action  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  House  of  Representatives  is  needed 
it  is  furnished  by  the  subsequent  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Arthur  K.  Reading  as  Attorney 
General  of  the  State.  Accepting  a  retain¬ 
er  from  a  concern  of  this  character  by  a 
prosecuting  attorney  can  only  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  bribe  and  evidently  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  did  so 
consider  it. 


I  answered  an  advertisement  in  The 
Tribune-Republican  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  in 
which  the  Silver  Mirror  Company  of 
Marion,  Ohio,  promise  steady  employment 
at  home  with  light  easy  work  which  will 
pay  as  high  as  $6  for  two  hours'  work  in 
an  evening.  Today  I  received  an  answer 
from  this  concern,  and  they  have  two  for¬ 
mulas  which  they  will  send  me  for  $4 ; 
then  if  my  work  is  satisfactory  they  will 
furnish  me  steady  employment  resilvering 
mirrors  (10x12  inches)  at  $12  per  dozen. 
This  seems  to  be  a  good  offer  to  make  a 
little  extra  money  in  spare  time,  and  if 
the  company  is  reliable  and  honest  I  in¬ 
tend  to  take  up  this  work.  Will  you  give 
the  information  as  to  their  reliability  and 
standing?  k.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

Yes,  the  “offer”  is  fine.  All  work-at-" 
home  offers  look  good  until  the  money  has 
been  secured  on  such  schemes.  The 
object  of  the  advertising  is  to  sell  the 
formulas.  And  resilvering  mirrors  at 
home  is  not  practical.  It  is  another  easy- 
money,  work-at-home  scheme. 

The  enclosed  clipping  taken  from  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger  of  today’s  issue, 
should  be  broadcast  through  all  farm  pa¬ 
pers,  so  that  all  may  know  how  the 
scheme  of  free  lots  is  worked.  J.  R.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  newspaper  item  reveals  nothing 
new  in  the  “free  lot”  scheme  as  exposed 
in  this  department  during  the  past  30 
years.  The  report  shows  that  an  opera¬ 
tor  of  one  of  these  free  lot  swindles  was 
prosecuted  in  the  Federal  Court  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  sentenced  to*a  year  and 
a  day  in  the  Federal  prison  at  Leaven¬ 
worth.  Kan.  The  method  followed  by  this 
promoter  is  the  old  one  of  giving  out 
cards  at  theaters  or  fairs  and  securing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  those  receiving 
the  card.  Then  a  little  later  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  advised  that  he  or  she  drew 
a  “lucky”  card  and  was  entitled  to  a 
free  lot.  Such  a  scheme  was  worked  on 
the  New  York  State  Fair  Grounds  at 
Syracuse  during  the  fair.  In  the  Omaha 
case  $59  was  to  be  paid  for  expenses  in 
securing  the  deed.  This  $59  is  the  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  game.  The  lots  to 
be  secured  were  not  worth  the  $59  paid 
under  the  above  pretext.  As  the  indict¬ 
ment  in  this  case  charges,  such  free  lot 
offers  are  clearly  a  scheme  to  defraud. 
There  is  always  a  hook  behind  the  bait 
offering  something  for  nothing. 

Could  you  help  me  or  give  me  advice 
in  regard  to  some  trouble  I  have  with  the 
Tru-Fit  Tailoring  Co.,  808  Broadway. 
New  York  City? 

I  ordered  a  suit  of  clothes  from  one  of 
their  agents  who  called  at  my  house.  It 
was  to  be  tailor-made  and  a  true  fit. 
Price  of  suit  was  $16.95.  I  paid  their 
agent  $4  deposit  and  Uncle  Sam  collected 
the  balance  when  I  received  the  suit.  I 
received  it  in  about  five  days.  Pants  and 
vest  were  a  perfect  fit,  but  the  coat  was 
a  bad  misfit.  I  wrote  them  and  they  told 
me  to  ship  suit  back  and  they  would 
alter  coat.  Now,  after  waiting  ten  days, 
they  write  and  send  check  of  $10.45.  I 
paid  in  all  $16.95  and  parcel  post  charges, 
and  this  is  all  I  received  from  them.  I 
figure  they  owe  me  $6.50.  If  you  could 
collect  this,  I  would  be  very  much  pleased. 

w.  s.  c. 

Connecticut. 

The  agent  or  dealer  of  course  kept  the 
$4  deposit  as  his  commission  and  the 
Tru-Fit  Tailoring  Company  refers  the 
customer  to  the  agent  for  the  refund  of 
that  amount.  The  remainder  of  $2.50 
was  a  service  charge  to  reimburse  the 
company  for  expense  incurred  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  order.  The  subscriber 
is  out  $6.50  for  the  privilege  of  signing 
an  order  for  a  suit  with  the  agent  of 
this  concern.  The  experience  may  save 
some  other  reader  from  being  induced  to 
sign  an  order  for  a  cheap  suit  with 
agents  of  tailoring  concerns  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  There  may  be  tailoring  bouses 
securing  orders  through  agents  that  give 
satisfaction ;  but  our  reports  show  that 
there  are  a  great  many  unsatisfactory 
ones  at  any  rate. 

Are  those  two  propositions  of  solving 
puzzles  fakes?  Last  March  I  got  these 
replies.  The  Household  Guest  has  writ¬ 
ten  three  times;  have  not  paid  any  atten¬ 
tion.  My  husband  .says  to  write  to  you 
and  you  would  solve  the  puzzle  for  me  in 
jig  time.  mrs.  w.  j.  d. 

New  York. 

Puzzle  schemes  and  missing  letter  con¬ 
tests,  etc.,  are  invariably  fakes.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  powerful  magnifying  glass  to 
see  through  these  deceptions.  They  are 
an  insult  to  the  reader’s  intelligence. 
Both  propositions  are  a  cheap  attempt 
to  lead  the  receiver  of  the  literature  to 
believe  that  he  or  she  can  get  something 
for  nothing. 


Evidence  That  a  Lighting 
Plant  Will  Pay 

We  have  a  complete  installation  on 
our  place.  We  not  only  light  all  the 
buildings  on  the  place,  but,  in  addition, 
we  have  an  electric  washer  and  iron,  a 
pumping  system,  and  a  vacuum  cleaner. 
You  can  readily  see  that  the  uses  we 
make  of  the  electricity  actually  save 
time  for  us.  In  addition  to  the  shorter 
time  required  to  do  these  jobs,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  time  saved  in  the 
house  because  there  are  no  lamps  to  be 
cleaned  and  filled. 

In  doing  the  chores  I  save  a  lot  of 
time,  because  I  do  not  need  to  bother 
with  kerosene  lantern.  I  can  carry 
buckets  of  feed  because  both  hands  are 
free.  I  can  work  faster  because  the 
light  is  better.  I  can  see  what  I  am 
doing  and  so  can  do  it  better.  In  order 
to  accomplish  the  same  results  it  would 
be  necessary  to  do  my  chores  in  the 
daylight,  and  that  would  mean,  of 
course,  that  I  would  have  to  work 
shorter  hours  in  the  field.  I  hardly 
realized  how  much  electricity  was  ac¬ 
tually  saving  me  until  I  used  pencil  and 
paper  to  figure  just  how  much  I  saved 
on  each  item.  I  found,  on  talking  to 
my  wife  about  the  matter,  that  she 
saved  four  hours  every  week  by  using 
electricity  to  help  her  with  the  wash¬ 
ing  and  ironing.  Besides  the  actual 
time  saved,  the  work  is  much  easier 
and  she  has  more  time  to  rest,  or  to  do 
other  work.  By  actually  cleaning  and 
filling  the  lamps  and  keeping  track  of 
the  time,  she  found  that  this  work  re¬ 
quired  three  and  one-half  hours  each 
■week.  She  uses  the  vacuum  cleaner 


that  saves  two  and  one-half  hours  a 
week.  So  you  see  electricity  saves  my 
wife  nine  hours  52  times  a  year.  That 
doesn't  take  into  consideration  the 
time  that  was  formerly  required  to 
light  the  lamps  and  to  carry  them 
about  the  house  when  doing  house¬ 
work  after  dark.  Now,  if  something 
is  wanted  in  any  part  of  the  house, 
even  in  one  of  the  darkest  closets,  all 
that  she  needs  to  do  is  to  turn  on  the 
switch  and  the  room  is  flooded  with 
light.  This  leaves  both  hands  free  to 
carry  things  or  to  do.  work. 

By  having  electricity  to  pump  the 
water  I  save  ten  hours  a  week.  A  lot 
of  this  time  was  formerly  required  to 
carry  water ;  now  I  transfer  the  water 
in  pipes  to  various  places  where  it  is 
used.  I  save  not  less  than  three  and 
one-half  hours  a  week  in  doing  my 
chores,  due  to  the  fact  that  electricity 
makes  it  much  easier  to  do  the  work. 
I  save  four  hours  every  week  in  sep¬ 
arating  the  cream.  That  makes  a  total 
of  17%  hours  saving  to  me,  or  a  grand 
total  of  29  hours  a  week  saved  on  our 
farm.  When  you  consider  that  this 
saving  is  made  52  times  a  year  you 
see  that  we  save  1,508  hours,  or  150 
days  of  10  hours  each.  In  other  words, 
if  a  farmer  were  in  the  habit  of  em¬ 
ploying  a  man  about  half  the  time,  an 
installation  of  electricity  might  be 
made  to  take  the  place  of  the  man  en¬ 
tirely.  Of  course,  the  electricity  would 
not  do  exactly  the  same  work  the  man 
had  done,  but  it  would  make  the  work 
of  the  owner  so  much  lighter  that  he 
could  do  the  extra  man’s  work. 

When  I  installed  my  electric  system 
I  paid  out  just  about  $1,000.  This  in¬ 
cluded  not  only  the  cost  of  the  generat¬ 
ing  plant,  but  also  all  of  the  wiring  and 
all  of  the  lights  and  equipment.  It 
sounded  like  quite  a  lot  of  money  at  the 
time,  but  if  you  figure  the  actual  sav¬ 
ing  I  made  in  one  year  you  will  see 
that  the  original  cost  is  hardly  to  be 
considered.  I  saved  1.50S  hours,  and 
counting  each  hour  worth  at  least  40 
cent  the  saving  amounted  to  $603.20. 
I  expect  to  make  even  larger  saving 
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every  year,  because  I  have  discovered 
several  other  ways  to  use  the  power 
to  advantage. 

Don't  let  me  mislead  you.  This 
$603.20  is  not  all  clear  gain,  because  it 
costs  something  to  operate  the  plant. 
The  engine  that  produces  my  elec¬ 
tricity  burns  kerosene  and  uses  only 
three  gallons  a  week  at  15  cents 
wholesale.  One  pint  of  oil  is  sufficient 
lo  run  the  engine  one  week.  That 
makes  a  total  of  55  cents  a  week  for 
fuel  and  oil.  So  far  I  have  had  no  re¬ 
pairs,  and  I  doubt  if  there  will  be  any 
required  for  a  long  time  because  the 
outfit  I  have  is  very  compact  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  almost  perfect  mechani¬ 
cally.  My  total  cost  then  for  fuel  and 
oil  for  a  year  amounts  to  about  $28.60. 
Mechanically  speaking,  my  outfit  is 
worth  less  the  second  year  than  it  was 
when  I  installed  it ;  in  other  words, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  deprecia¬ 
tion  each  year.  It  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  exactly,  but  the  man  who  in¬ 
stalled  it  told  me  that  I  ought  to  con¬ 
sider  the  depreciation  to  be  about  $120 
a  year.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  high, 
but  I  would  rather  have  it  high  than 
low.  Granting  that  it  is  correct,  that 
makes  my  total  cost  for  electricity  for 
the  year  $153.60.  That  leaves  me  a  net 
gain  of  $549.60.  J.  a.  umoselle. 

New  Jersey. 


Some  Transplanted 
Architecture 

Western  building  contractors  say 
that  the  year  1927  will  go  down  in 
history  as  one  in  which  unusual  re¬ 
modeling  and  rebuilding  of  rural  homes 


took  place.  In  scores  of  instances  farm¬ 
ers  have  either  built  new  homes  or  al¬ 
tered  the  appearance  of  old  ones. 

Sometimes  we  see  New  England  farm 
architecture  brought  to  rural  abodes  in 
Illinois  towns  and  prairies.  Many 
western  travelers  have  noticed  the 
style  of  a  farm  home  in  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire.  One  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  features  trf  these  quaint  homes  is 
that  the  buildings  are  built  under  one 
roof  as  it  were,  and  occupants  pass 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  furthest  barn, 
through  the  wood  shed  and  other 
farm  buildings  without  having  to  go 
out  in  the  wet  or  the  cold.  The  struc¬ 
tures  are  under  one  roof.  It  seems 
that  some  westerners  like  the  idea. 

Shown  in  the  picture  is  one  of  the 
remodeled  homes,  somewhat  after  the 
New  England  idea.  This  one  stands 
high  on  the  bank  of  the  Des  Plaines 
River.  There  are  other  new  homes  in 
the  same  locality  but  this  one  com¬ 
mands  attention  at  once.  It  is  entire¬ 
ly  of  lumber  and  is  considered  a  show 
place,  especially  in  Summer. 

J.  L.  GRAFF. 


New  Swine  Book 

The  Webb  Publishing  Company  has 
got  out  a  new  book,  “Some  Questions 
Answered,”  by  W.  H.  Peters.  This  book 
answers  questions  that  are  vital  to  hog 
raisers  and  takes  the  pig  from  litter  to 
market.  The  answers  are  well  grouped 
and  .so  carefully  indexed  that  a  particu¬ 
lar  subject  can  be  found  without  waste 
of  time.  The  information  given  is  from 
reliable  sources  and  the  result  of  real 
experience  of  men  who  have  been  in  the 
business  many  years.  Price  50c.  For 
sale  by  The  R.  N.-Y..  333  West  30th  St., 
N.  Y. 

VYgg  :  “Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,  old 
man;  but  I’ve  just  been  setting  a  trap 
for  my  wife.”  Wagg :  “Heavens!  What 
do  you  suspect?”  Wigg :  “A  mouse  in 
the  pantry.” — Passing  Show. 


Those  Rural  Schools 

T  liave  been  greatly  interested  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  relating  to  the 
rural  school  situation  in  New  York.  The 
situation  seems  to  be  much  the  same 
throughout  the  Northeast,  excepting  that 
the  officials  responsible  for  the  closing  of 
small  schools  and  transportation  ot  their 
pupils  to  central  schools  vary  in  different 


Here  in  Maine  the  State  Commissioner 
nf  Education  is  without  authority  to  close 
such  schools,  the  law  placing  this  authori¬ 
ty  with  the  school  board  ot  each  city  or 
town  with  the  provision  that  no  school 
having  an  average  attendance  less  than 
eight  shall  be  maintained  excepting  by 
vote  of  the  town. 

Under  these  conditions  a  large  number 
of  schools  have  been  closed  during  the 
hist’  few  years  and  their  pupils  trans¬ 
ported  to  other  schools,  not  always  to  one 
located  in  a  village,  the  members  of  the 
local  school  boards  often  feeling  that  the 
expenses  of  these  small  schools  are  too 
•■reat  to  warrant  their  maintenance. 

°  ip  the  face  of  these  facts  the  following 
plank  from  the  platform  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  State  Convention,  held  at 
Waterville,  April  3,  is  illuminating  : 

“Farms  remote  from  schools  will  not  be 
purchased  by  those  who  have  children, 
nor  will  farms  continue  to  be  occupied 
and  cultivated  after  schools  which  have 
therefore  been  established  in  the  vicinity 
have  been  discontinued  and  the  children 
of  the  occupants  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  loss  of  time,  inconvenience  and  hazard 
of  either  walking  or  being  conveyed  to  a 
school  located  at  a  distant  point.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  centralization  of  schools  in 
our  rural  districts  only  retards  our  agri¬ 
cultural  development,  and  is  actually 
contributing  to  its  retrogression,  resulting 
in  a  constantly  decreasing  value  of  farm 
property,  a  constantly  decreasing  num¬ 
ber  of  live  stock,  without  any  compensat¬ 
ing  return  or  advantage  in  better  funda¬ 
mental  instruction  to  the  children.” 

At  close  range  tips  seems  like  a  fair 
and  dispassionate  statement  of  facts  and 
would  seem  to  be  worthy  of  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  not  only  by  our  owm  voters 
but  by  the  citizens  of  other  States. 

Maine.  H.  L.  s. 


Doctor  :  “You  want  to  cheer  yourself 
up  as  much  as  possible — sing  at  your 
work.”  Patient :  “It  can’t  be  done ;  I’m 
a  glassblower.”. — Punch. 


Grand  Fruit  &  Dairy  Farm 

9-room  cozy  dwelling  and  sun  parlor,  4  open 
fireplaces;  all  modern  impts.,  2  large  new 
barns,  40x42-40x45;  large,  new  poultry  house 
120x50;  garage,  machine  shed,  24x00;  500 
apples,  1.400  peaches,  raspberries,  dewber¬ 
ries,  grapes,  several  acres  of  Alfalfa,  great 
productive  soil,  19  head  of  reg.  Guernsey  cat¬ 
tle,  horses,  poultry  and  all  up-to-date  ma- 
i  hinery  and  tractor;  property  adjoining  Hud¬ 
son  Country  Golf  Club.  Price  $20,000,  all 
complete. 

LLOYD  M.  HALLENBECK, 
Greendale-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  all  kinds 

r  *»  *^  ***»■»*  CATALOG  AND  LIST  FREE. 

EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO. 

Real  Estate  Dept.  Cambridge,  Maryland 


HinVlr  special  bargain! 

Jr  or  v£U1C1£  Sale  11  acres— with  build¬ 
ings  and  crops,  horses,  cow,  farm  implements  and  feed. 
Near  Town  and  Stone  Road.  Price  $4,600 — $2,000  cash. 
Solicit  correspondence.  J.  R.  McGONIOAL,  Dover,  Del. 

Won  Jail  in  Dun  OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices, 
ndilieu  TO  DUJ  OWASCO  BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  HELP"  estates  and  ’  'farms. 

Married  and  single.  Written  references  required.  Call  if 
possible.  THE  FARMERS'  BUREAU  (AGENCY)  71  Weil  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  C 


HELP  FURNISHED  FREE  TO  EMPLOYERS— Herdsmen.  Poultrymen,  Milk¬ 
ers,  t  eamsters,  Gardners,  Chauffeurs,  Couples,  Privete,  Commercial 
Estates,  Etc.  LAKGER'S  (Agency)  421  6th  Avenue,  New  York  Cily 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  o£  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


IV  ANTED- — a  Competent  settled  woman  as  gen- 
wal  houseworker  and  plain  cook.  H.  BISS- 
l.NG,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  couple;  wife  to  work  in 
owner’s  house;  man  to  milk  and  work  around 
place;  $125  and  maintenance;  must  be  willing 
and  obliging.  ADVERTISER  4229,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couple,  no  children,  for 
work  on  dairy  and  general  farm :  good  milker 
and  farmer;  wages  $70  per  month,  house, 
wood,  potatoes,  milk,  fruit;  references.  WM. 
J.  GORRIE,  Roekaway  Farms,  R.  D.  2,  Leba¬ 
non,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  purebred  Holstein 
herd;  must  be  good  milker;  one  who  will  take 
an  interest  in  the  herd  will  be  appreciated ;  $50 
per  month,  board  and  room ;  references.  ROCKA- 
WAY  FARMS,  R.  D.  2,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


MAN  to  work  on  poultry  farm;  some  experi¬ 
ence;  wages  $50  with  board  and  room.  J.  M. 
MILLS,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  herdsman  fully  capa¬ 
ble  to  run  certified  milk  plant  and  produce 
clean  milk  with  lowest  bacteria  count;  furnish 
copies  of  references  and  time  of  experience  with 
your  reply;  state  wages  desired;  no  one  will  be 
considered  who  is  not  able  to  furnish  the  above 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4232,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Executive  couple  to  care  for  family 
boys;  salary  $1,500;  for  particulars,  COUNTY 
TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


DRY  MILKER  and  general  farm  work;  $65 
month;  references.  STEWART  SCOFIELD, 
Ridgefield,  Conn. 


FARM-HANDS,  single,  industrious,  willing  work¬ 
ers;  permanency  of  employment  depends  on 
ability;  good  living  conditions  and  good  board; 
state  references,  experience,  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  BLOSSOM  HILL  FARMS, 
.Lebanon,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  American  Protestant,  young  man.  as 
helper  with  thrashing  outfit  and  to  work  on 
farm  when  not  thrashing;  must  be  good  milker 
and  teamster;  $75  per  month,  room  and  board: 
good  home  and  kind  treatment;  position  open 
now;  no  boozers  or  floaters  and  only  those  not 
afraid  of  hard  work  need  apply.  AMOS  FIN- 
LAW,  Quinton,  N-  J. 


WANTED — -Man  for  general  farm  work;  good 
dry-hand  milker;  honest;  $50  per  month  and 
board,  including  washing.  WM.  G.  MILLER, 
New  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  for  general  housework  in  country  fami¬ 
ly  of  two  adults;  £ity  conveniences;  must  be 
good  plain  cook,  neat  and  willing;  good  home 
and  wages;  references  and  full  information  in 
first  letter.  MRS.  DANIEL  ROBERT,  New 
Lebanon  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  work  on  dairy  farm,  Sullivan 
County.  Write  FINK,  273  West  39th  St., 
New  York. 


WANTED — Man  to  milk  6  cows  and  be  useful 
to  the  farmer  in  field  work;  steady  job;  $50 
per  month  and  excellent  board;  wages  may  be 
increased  to  able  man.  Apply  OLD  PEOPLE’S 
HOME,  Box  25,  Cottekill,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SETTLED  white  woman,  cooking,  baking,  no 
washing;  write  fully  and  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected;  Protestant  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
4252,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced,  willing  man  on  farm  to 
help  care  for  poultry,  pick  strawberries  and 
make  himself  generally  useful;  good  home  and 
kind  treatment.  W.  A.  JONES,  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y. 


MAN,  general  work,  small  farm,  moderate 
wages.  BOX  103,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Situations  Wanted 


COUPLE  want  position  (58)  at  gentleman’s 
country  home;  man  gardener,  lawns,  poultry; 
wife  will  assist  in  house;  at  present  employed. 
Permanent  only;  references.  ADVERTISER 
4190,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH-CLASS  poultryman,  married,  no  children, 
over  20  years’  experience,  winner  of  first  prizes 
at  egg-laying  contests  and  leading  shows,  wants 
to  take  full  charge  of  poultry  farm  on  profit- 
sharing  basis  or  build  new  plant.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man,  good  plain  cook,  wishes  position 
as  housekeeper  for  bachelor;  references  ex¬ 
changed.  State  wages  and  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  4203,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Y'OUNG  man,  24,  desires  position  on  poultry 
farm;  Protestant,  American;  good  worker,  no 
bad  habits.  ADVERTISER  4212,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  dairy  farm  manager  open  for  a 
position;  life  experience  and  training;  mar¬ 
ried,  small  family;  experienced  in  all  branches 
of  farming,  milk  production,  rotation  of  crops, 
handling  help,  etc. ;  best  references  from  former 
employers.  ADVERTISER  4214,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  20,  graduate  of  three-year 
specialized  course,  with  four  years’  experience. 
LI,  95-14  41st  Avenue,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  and  farm  manager  seeks  position;  Eng¬ 
lish,  aged  40,  single;  wholesale  and  retail 
Grade  A;  balance  feeding,  breeding,  farming 
operations;  good  references.  E.  MISSING,  465 
Astoria  Ave.,  Astoria,  L.  I. 


POSITION  wanted  as  chef  or  houseman;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4225,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  reliable,  clean  young 
man,  fully  experienced,  private  and  commer¬ 
cial;  good  references;  available  at  once.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4227,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
State  institution  for  feebleminded;  salary 
$o0  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor- 
ttmtion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Boekland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman;  Hollander, 
single,  31  years  of  age;  have  been  running  for 
two  years  a  113-cow  daily  for  myself;  six  years 
as  herdsman  on  certified  dairy;  not  afraid  of 
work;  best  of  references;  can  start  July  1; 
State  wages  in  first  letter.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4230,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STRONG,  capable  woman;  housework,  waiting 
°n  table,  private  family;  all-year  position; 
state  salary  expected,  all  other  particulars  in 
Vrst  letter.  Answer  BOX  217,  Smitlitown 
Branch,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  foreman  or  assistant 
foreman  in  creamery  or  certified  milk  plant  by 
experienced  young  American;  can  furnish  the 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  4231,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRLS  or  women  for  trap-nest  work  on  large 
poultry  plant.  State  age,  experience  and 
^■ages.  ADVERTISER  4221,  care  Rural  New- 
1  orker. 


WANTED — Steady  man  for  general  farming; 

"’ill  pay  $60  to  $70  per  month.  DAVID  T. 
<  OHEN,  Pleasantville  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn, 
telephone,  Guilford  107-2. 


IV ANTED — At  once,  single  man  on  dairy  and 
fruit  farm;  clean  habits  and  willing  worker; 
vio  a  month  with  board  and  room.  ADVER- 
J  1SER  4228,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  first-lass  farm  teamsters  and 
,  *'j°  A  No.  1  dry-hand  milkers.  Apply  EM- 
IV  A  DINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  conscientious  and  will¬ 
ing  worker,  capable  of  taking  full  charge  of 
plant,  is  open  for  position,  commercial  or  pri¬ 
vate.  ADVERTISER  4233,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  general  housework,  in  country;  man, 
gardener,  house  man;  wife,  good  cook  and 
bread  maker;  year  around;  $100  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  single,  27,  desires  work  in  a  milk¬ 
bottling  room;  2  years  0  months’  experience  on 
one  place.  ADVERTISER  4235,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  competent,  desires  situation 
in  adults  home.  BOX  92,  Erieville,  N.  Y. 


AGRICULTURAL  school  graduate  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  poultry  or  fruit  farm  on  Long  Island. 
ADVERTISER  4236,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SCANDINAVIAN,  married  man,  47,  4  children, 
wishes  position  as  caretaker  on  estate  or  small 
farm;  can  run  tractor  and  do  any  kind  of  work; 
good  reference.  ADVERTISER  4237,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent,  all  branches, 
life  experience,  best  personal  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4238,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SWISS,  married,  two  boys,  acquainted  with  all 
farm  work;  drivers  license,  knows  tractor, 
farm  machinery;  sober,  honest,  reliable;  refer¬ 
ences;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  F.  TSCHUDY, 
Route  2,  Milford,  Conn. 


POULTRYrMAN.  single,  clean,  long  practical  pri¬ 
vate  and  commercial  training  all  branches.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4240,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  capable  young  men  (Hollanders)  desire 
position  on  the  same  farm,  in  vicinity  of  New 
York  City,  where  they  may  take  care'  of  from 
20  to  25  cows;  state  wages  paid.  BOX  126, 
Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  single, 
excellent  references,  desires  position,  private 
or  commercial  plant,  where  earnest  effort  and 
hard  work  are  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  4242, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single  young  man,  agricultural 
education  and  experience,  capable  of  taking 
full  charge.  ADVERTISER  4243,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COWMAN,  first  class,  life  experience;  married, 
one  child;  wishes  position  on  estate;  best  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  4245,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  lots,  cottage,  fine  location;  in 
Southern  State;  reasonable.  R.  E.  BANICER 
125  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — Furnished  house,  State  road,  near 
Endieott,  N.  Y. ;  also  board  for  girls  on  farm; 
this  vacation.  ADVERTISER  4226,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 60-aere  farm  on  Dry  Hill  road; 

good  soil,  apple  trees,  etc. ;  5-room  house  in 
good  repairs,  barn,  implements;  price  $2,000. 
WM.  J.  McKAY,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  99,  Montague, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — High-class,  fully  equipped  stock  and 
dairy  farm  in  the  Lebanon  Valley  near  the 
city  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  immediate  possession 
giving  you  crops  both  in  the  barn  and  in  the 
ground;  a  paying  investment;  for  detailed  de¬ 
scription  and  full  particulars  address  the  owner. 
U  VV .  W  EIMAN,  P.  O.  Box  727,  Wilmington, 


tivated,  good  soil;  close  to  paved  State  high¬ 
way,  iy2  miles  from  Denton,  a  county  seat  town 
on  railroad;  7-room  house,  good  outbuildings, 
shade  trees,  family  orchard,  fine  water;  some 
good  poultry  houses;  $2,500,  easy  terms.  J.  E. 
BAINES,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


TO  SETTLE  an  estate,  four  hundred  and  twelve 
acres  (412)  farm,  near  Lakewood,  on  the 
main  State  road  to  Philadelphia;  three  hundred 
acres  (300)  under  cultivation,  all  planted  and 
well  fenced;  seventy-five  acres  (75)  good  wood¬ 
land,  balance  small  growth;  ten-room  two-fami¬ 
ly  tenant  house,  farm  house,  ice  house,  garage, 
etc.;  ground  is  in  very  good  condition  and  has 
been  well  fertilized  and  taken  care  of  for  the 
past  eight  years;  also  other  acreage  farm  lands, 
excellent  location  for  aviation  field,  air  port 
flying  school,  golf  course,  etc.  I.  DESPRES,  100 
Bleeker  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AN  ESTATE  or  farm  manager  of  experience  who 
has  been  scientifically  trained  in  all  farming 
matters,  and  an  efficient  handler  of  fine  Jerseys 
and  Guernseys  and  their  products,  seeks  con¬ 
nection  where  highest  possible  results  are  de¬ 
manded.  BOX  453,  Smithtown  Branch,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  young  man,  single, 
long  experience,  desires  position;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  4244,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  32,  life  experience,  resuit- 
getter;  references.  ADVERTISER  4253,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  open  for  position 
at  once;  married,  age  40,  no  small  children; 
reason  for  change,  death  of  owner;  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  or  Northern  New  Jersey.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4254,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  long  practical  experience  in 
egg  production,  expert  in  poultry  diseases; 
stock  in  good  healthy  condition,  make  and  save 
money;  best  reference.  Write  433  COLUMBIA 
AVE,  Grantwood,  N.  J. 


GERMAN  pastor  desires  country  district. 
JURICK,  R.  D.  2,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


FARM  mechanic  wants  job,  temperate,  no 
smoker,  dry-hand  milker,  do  general  farm 
work.  R.  BRAUN,  710  McMaster  Ave.,  Turtle 
Creek,  Pa. 


TEACHER,  experienced,  desires  position  in 
rural  school.  ADVERTISER  4246,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  43,  American,  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  kinds  of  farming  on  gentlemen’s 
estate  or  farm;  best  of  references;  desires 
change.  J.  H.  COOPER,  356  Central  St.,  Win- 
chendon,  Mass. 


GOOD  clean  milker  by  hand,  experienced.  H. 
DETZAUER,  305  W.  86th  St.,  New  York. 


POSITION  wanted  as  manager  or  superintendent 
of  large  farm  or  estate;  Scotch,  31,  small 
family,  fully  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
farming;  cattle  feeding  and  show  fitting  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  ADVERTISER  4248,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CHARGE  small  estate  or  herd;  life  experience 
farming  and  purebred  cattle;  married,  no 
children;  references.  ADVERTISER  4249,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUMMER  position,  former  bank  clerk,  willing, 
courteous,  references.  ADVERTISER  4250, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  want  position,  truck  or  tractor  driver, 
also  understand  farming  and  care  stock. 
JOSEPH  LAPOINT,  Middlebury  Ct.,  Pa. 


POSITION  by  single  man  as  herdsman  or  but¬ 
ter  maker;  references.  CHAS.  LINCOLN,  Gen. 
Del.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

FOR  SALE — 30-acre  development  lot;  electricity, 
telephone,  main  highway,  Erie  Railroad,  large 
lake  available;  50  miles  from  New  York;  price 
reasonable  to  quick  buyer.  BOX  46,  Chester, 
N.  Y. 


TEA  ROOM,  fully  equipped,  $600  for  season. 

BENNETT  DE  BEIXEDON,  Southold,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent,  purchase  option,  house,  six 
rooms,  improvements,  with  some  land,  in  Jer¬ 
sey,  commuting  distance  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4179,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Country  place  suitable  for  poultry 
or  florist  business  or  boarding-house;  large  13- 
room  house,  poultry  houses  and  other  buildings; 
50  miles  to  New  York;  5  minutes’  ride  to  New¬ 
burgh;  near  State  road;  4%  acres  land. 
ADVERTISER  4176,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm,  135  acres,  barn  for  25  cows,  6- 
room  house,  all  crops;  2  miles  from  Borden’s 
Grade  A  plant;  12  tested  cows,  3  true  breds. 
GEORGE  WAGNER,  Box  106,  Washingtonville, 
N.  Y. 


EASTERN  Shore  of  Virginia  farm,  40  acres  at 
New  Church  Station,  lying  between  concrete 
road  and  railroad;  seven-room  dwelling  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition  and  in  sight  of  school  and 
churches.  MRS.  ELLEN  J.  NOCK,  Accomac,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Eighty-acre  farm,  well  located  and 
improved;  $4,000,  half  cash.  GEO.  HOPPES, 
Salisbury,  Md.,  R.  2. 


FARM  for  $600,  or  the  farm  with  one  horse, 
25  hens,  farming  tools  and  crops,  if  sold 
before  Fall,  for  $800;  easy  terms.  MARVIN 
STRINGER,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  3. 


FOR  SALE — Twelve-acre  farm,  barn,  outbuild¬ 
ings,  8-room  house,  in  good  condition;  furni¬ 
ture,  farming  tools:  price  $1,100;  terms.  Loca¬ 
tion,  Otsego  Co.  For  particulars  L.  M.  CAR¬ 
TER,  425  Grand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ORANGE  GROVES,  also  farm:  wonderful  buy. 
Owner  CROWE,  Davenport,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — 116-acre  farm  with  stock  and  tools. 

bargain.  H.  L.  ARNOLD,  Millers  Mills, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hudson  Valley  farm,  30  acres,  level 
land,  extra  good  buildings,  good  water  sys¬ 
tem,  some  fruit;  price  $15,000.  ADVERTISER 
4239,  care  Rurai  New-Yorker. 


iy2  ACRES,  6-room  cottage,  outbuildings,  also 
furniture  and  garden  tools.  A.  BRUNDAGE, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Desirable  country  home  and  farm 
of  27  acres;  good  soil  and  all  tillable;  well- 
built  eight-room  house  in  very  good  condition, 
new  exceptionally  large  two-car  garage,  barn, 
wagon  shed,  tool  house  and  pig  pen;  also  new 
chicken  house  accommodating  150  chickens;  nat¬ 
ural  spring  with  specific  gravity  to  house;  about 
60  fruit  trees,  consisting  of  apple,  pear,  plum, 
prune  and  cherry  trees;  located  five  minutes’ 
walk  and-  clear  view  of  New  Vork  State  High¬ 
way  No.  5;  12  miles  west  of  Utica;  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars  write  R.  A.  KAYSER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Vernon,  N.  Y.  Or  phone  Clinton  92-F-15.  This 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

FOR  SALE — 3-acre  chicken  farm,  6-room  house, 
barn,  hennery;  A-l  condition;  near  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  on  improved  road,  near  State  road;  fine 
spring  water,  lawn,  shade  trees.  OWNER,  123 
Cannon  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


SUBURBAN  8-room  house,  50-fi.  sunparlor, 
2  basements,  2  attics;  cedar  jungle  adjoining; 
South  Jersey  city;  16  roads  radiating  all  direc¬ 
tions;  woods  and  water;  suitable  tearooms, 
boarding  house,  residence;  inquiries  answered. 
W.  G.  BONHAM,  Burlington  Ave.,  Bridgeton, 
N  .  J. 


FOR  SALE — 248  acres,  Northwest  Pennsylvania, 
beautiful  home,  tilled  land;  60-cow  barn,  two 
silos,  tenant  house;  telephone;  near  church, 
school,  store;  price  $10,000,  about  $6,000  down. 
RALPH  GREENLEE,  Conneautville,  Pa. 


LARGE  old-fashioned  house  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences,  on  corner  lot  98x200,  in  county  town, 
Central  New  Jersey,  and  on  main  highway; 
would  make  a  fine  residence  for  retired  man  or 
a  good  business  proposition;  will  include  a  good 
paying  business  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  4247. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


5-ROOM,  all-year  bungalow,  all  improvements, 
three  porches,  two  screened,  heat,  fireplace, 
built-in  bookcase,  running  water,  quiet,  beauti¬ 
fully  located  on  knoll  facing  Catskills;  near 
Kinderhook  Lake;  $5,000,  half  cash.  MRS. 
HAWES,  Niverviile,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 31  Vu -acre  farm  with  crops  and 
equipment;  new  5-room  bungalow  and  out¬ 
buildings;  selling  on  account  of  wife’s  ill  health; 
reasonable  to  quick  buyer.  OTTO  KABELKA, 
Marydel,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Suburban  dairy  farm,  143  acres,  on 
main  State  road,  near  Buffalo;  large  modern 
buildings,  beautifully  located,  excellent  market; 
also  198-aere  Seneca  Lake  farm,  finest  beach 
for  bathing  and  trout  fishing;  price  low  account 
of  foreclosure.  ADVERTISER  4251,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 

N.  J. 


HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.;  buckwheat, 
$5.40,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  granulated, 
$2  postpaid;  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  honey,  light  blend,  granulated,  5 
lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  postpaid  to  third  zone. 
FRED  SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


PAY  a  little  more,  get  the  best.  A  5-pound 
pail  of  our  exquisite  clover  honey  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.25.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buck- 
land,  Mass. 


LADIES — Terms  reasonable  in  hair  work.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  first  quality, 
$2.50  delivered  second  zone;  $2.75  third  zone. 
F.  W.  POWERS,  So.  Otseiie,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  wanted.  MRS.  It.  BRUCE  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Bruelyn  Farm,  Lynn,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Established  farm  power  machinery 
and  water  supply  business  in  rich  dairying 
section,  near  Baltimore;  good  roads,  churches 
and  schools;  unusual  opportunity.  H.  H. 
SHANK,  Coekeysville,  Md. 


BALSAM  Pillows. — Sleep  on  fresh-picked  balsam 
pillow,  filled  with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks;  soothing  and  refreshing  in  the  sick¬ 
room;  excellent  gift  for  sweetheart  or  friends; 
2^4  lbs.,  $1.25,  cretonne  cover;  postage  paid; 
remit  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2, 
Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  wanted — Two  to  share  room  on 
farm,  all  improvements,  private  family,  quiet 
location  in  Pennsylvania,  35  miles  Philadelphia. 
ADVERTISER  4241,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


.\DXRONDACKS — To  rent  for  Summer,  5-room 
cottage,  furnished;  spring  water,  garage,  fine 
view.  Price  $150.  ALBERT  WINSLOW,  Stony 
Creek,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  wanted  at  Sunny  Brook  Farm,  $12 
per  week;  home  cooking,  daily  mail,  electric 
lights;  90  miles  from  New  York,  MRS.  MARY 
A.  PECK,  Milford  Square,  Pa. 


Rules  for  Tanning  Hides 

Tanning  is  a  trade  requiring  experience 
and  skill  to  get  first-class  results.  The 
following  rules  are  given  for  amateurs 
who  wish  to  do  a  little  of  this  work  at 
home  : 

Tanning  with  the  Hair  On. — If  the 
skin  is  dry,  soak  until  flexible.  While 
soaking,  work  and  stretch  in  all  directions 
to  make  it  pliable.  When  soft,  lay  it  flesh 
side  up.  Scrape  off  every  particle  of 
flesh  and  pound  thick  places  with  a  wood 
mallet  until  of  an  even  thickness.  Dis¬ 
solve  alum  in  soft  water.  1  lb.  to  4  gals, 
of  water,  and  soak  the  skin  24  hours, 
pulling  and  stretching  frequently  to  get 
a  uniform  penetration  of  the  liquid. 
Wring  the  skin  as  dry  as  possible,  spread 
flesh  side  up.  and  sprinkle  liberally  with 
equal  parts  of  alum  and  salt.  Fold,  roll 
lightly,  and  lay  away  24  hours.  Then 
unroll,  stretch,  and  sprinkle  again  with 
the  same  mixture.  Do  this  daily  until  the 
skin  will  absorb  no  more.  This  will  take 
a  week  or  10  days.  Now  wash  in  repeated 
waters,  until  the  water  has  neither  an 
astringent  nor  a  salty  flavor,  then  in 
strong  soapsuds,  wring  out  and  hang  up  to 
dry.  When  dry.  spread  flat,  work  into  the 
flesh  side  all  the  neat's-foot  oil  that  the 
skin  will  absorb,  and  hang  up  to  dry.  Re¬ 
peat  this  as  often  as  the  skin  becomes  dry, 
until  no  more  oil  can  be  worked  into  it. 
This  will  require  from  four  to  six  rub¬ 
bings.  Then  rub  well  with  powdered  chalk 
to  remove  the  oil  from  the  outside.  If 
chalk  is  not  at  hand,  common  clay,  baked 
and  pulverized,  or  sawdust,  or  wheat  bran 
will  answer  this  purpose  tolerably  well. 
Lastly,  the  quality  of  the  leather  will  be 
lastly  improved  if  the  hide  is  subjected 
for  24  hours  to  the  smoke  arising  from 
burning  corncobs.  This,  however,  will  im¬ 
part  an  odor  which  may  be  unpleasant 
and  undesirable.  If  so,  the  smoking  may 
be  omitted. 

Tanning  Without  the  Hair. — If  it 
is  desired  to  tan  the  skin  without  the 
liair.  bury  the  skin  in  warm,  soft,  stag¬ 
nant  mud  for  a  week  or  more,  or  until 
the  hair  may  be  readily  scraped  off,  or 
spread  a  coating  of  hardwood  ashes  an 
inch  thick  over  the  flesh  side.  Fold  and 
lay  in  a  cool,  damp  place  until  the  hair 
will  slip.  Then  remove  it  and  immerse 
the  side  in  soft  soap  for  24  hours.  Or, 
soak  the  skin  in  strong  lime  water  until 
the  hair  can  be  removed.  In  all  cases, 
after  the  above  treatment,  proceed  in 
tanning  as  previously  directed. 

Sole  Leather  is  always  tanned  by 
what  is  known  as  the  bark  process.  No 
other  method  will  render  the  leather  as 
nearly  waterproof.  First,  the  hair  is  re¬ 
moved  by  the  lime  or  some  other  process, 
then  a  quantity  of  oak  or  hemlock  bark  is 
ground  or  pounded  into  small  bits.  This  is 
leached,  and  the  hides  are  soaked  in  the 
resulting  liquor  for  from  six  months  to  a 
year  or  more.  First  they  are  soaked 
in  a  very  weak  liquor,  then  removed  into 
a  vat  containing  a  stronger  decoction,  and 
a  little  later  into  one  that  is  still  strong¬ 
er,  the  liquor  being  changed  from  four  to 
six  times.  If  the  stronger  liquid  were  used 
in  the  beginning,  a  leather  would  result  in 
a  month’s  time,  and  at  a  vastly  less  cost, 
but  the  hide  would  be  tanned  only  in  a 
thin  layer  upon  each  side,  and  as  soon  as 
that  is  worn  away  the  remainder  will 
have  but  little  better  wearing  qualities 
than  paper. 

Soft  Leather,  used  in  making  the  up¬ 
per  parts  of  working  shoes,  is  sometimes 
tanned  by  the  same  process,  and  some¬ 
times  by  the  chrome,  or  mineral  process, 
which  requires  too  expensive  an  equip¬ 
ment  for  home  use.  It  produces  a  leather 
at  much  less  cost,  and  of  equal  quality 
and  superior  appearance,  but  it  is  lacking 
in  the  waterproofing  qualities.  Thinner 
bides  are  selected  for  upper  leather,  and 
even  these  are  either  split  into  halves  or 
they  are  shaved  down  to  the  required 
thickness. 


The  Kicking  Cow 

What  can  be  done  to  break  a  kicking 
cow  of  this  habit,  and  why  do  cows  kick? 

G.  A. 

Some  cows  kick  because  of  sofe  teats 
or  rough  handling  by  the  milker.  Others 
appear  to  have  a  sort  of  “mean  streak,” 
such  as  sometimes  crops  out  in  humans. 
The  thing  not  to  do  with  a  kicking  cow 
is  to  yell  at  her  or  punish  her  by  whipping. 
That '  might  stop  the  kicking,  but  is  high¬ 
ly  unprofitable  treatment,  damaging  both 
the  cow  and  the  milker’s  temper.  Firm 
restraint,  so  that  she  cannot  kick,  is  the 
remedy.  Various  anti-kicking  devices  are 
sold.  The  writer  has  used  with  success 
the  homemade  plan  of  strapping  the  kick¬ 
ing  leg  slightly  back  to  a  post  set  firmly 
in  the  ground.  The  cow's  head  is  tied 
fairly  short  to  a  ring  in  the  side  of  a 
building.  Another  ring  is  put  in  far 
enough  back  so  that  a  strap  or  rope 
through  it  and  around  her  body  will  pre¬ 
vent  throwing  herself  if  she  tries  that. 
The  post  for  her  foot  is  set  far  enough 
away  from  the  side  so  she  can  stand 
naturally.  In  this  way  she  is  comfor¬ 
table  if  she  stands  still,  but  restrained  if 
she  struggles. 

The  next  thing  is  to  start  milking  and 
keep  right  at  it.  That  can  be  done  if  the 
straps  have  been  correctly  adjusted.  If 
the  cow  struggles,  lean  firmly  against  her 
and  keep  milking.  Some  will  give  up 
sooner  than  others.  This  is  the  noiseless, 
harmless,  easy  way  to  handle  a  kicking 
cow. 


The  McCormick  -  Deering 

Combines  the  Best  of 
McCormick  and  Peering! 


/7N  order  to  build  the  one  best 
binder  it  is  possible  to  produce, 
v_x  the  Harvester  Company  has  com¬ 
bined  the  popular  McCormick  and 
Deering  grain  binders  into  one  im¬ 
proved  perfected  machine.  The  McCor¬ 
mick’s  great  strength  and  ability  to 
withstand  severe  abuse  and  the 
Deering’s  exceptional  lightness  of 
draft  have  been  brought  together 
for  you. 

There  are  more  McCormick  and 
Deering  binders  in  the  grain  fields  than 
all  other  makes  together.  You  can  now 
have,  in  one  machine,  all  the  features 
that  bought  this  about.  And  the  new 
McCormick-Deering  has  additional  fea¬ 
tures  that  were  never  found  even  on 
McCormick  and  Deering  binders. 

There  are  many  improvements  on 
the  new  McCormick-Deering  that  your 
old  machine  does  not  have.  They  ac¬ 
complish  more  in  less  time,  with  fewer 
stops  in  the  field,  have  longer  life, 
lighter  draft,  and  are  easier  and  more 
comfortable  to  operate.  You  will  cer¬ 
tainly  want  to  get  acquainted  with  these 
improvements.  Check  them  against 
your  old  machine.  Your  local  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  dealer  will  help  you  by 
showing  you  the  new  McCormick- 
Deering  and  pointing  out  the  features 
your  old  machine  does  not  have. 

McCormick-Deering  binders  are  built 
in  6,  7,  and  8-foot  horse-drawn  sizes. 
Also,  the  10-foot  tractor  binder  for 
operation  from  the  power  take-off  of 
the  McCormick-Deering  Tractor. 

See  these  modern  binders 
at  the  local  dealer’s  store 

International  Harvester  Company 

eoe  So.  Mlchig.n  Am.  ,£*£££,  Chlc.g.,  IUl9.fi 


The  ten-foot 
Tractor  Bindi&r 


McCORMICK- 

DEERIN6 

INTERNATIONAL 

‘BIG  BALL”  TWINE 

You’ve  always  known  Harvester  twine  to 
be  of  unquestioned  quality,  and  you’ve 
doubtless  found  the  “Big  Ball”  winding 
(with  the  patented  cover)  a  real  conve¬ 
nience.  Choose  one  of  the  Harvester  brands 
this  year  for  genuine  twine  economy  and 
twine  satisfaction.  Now  is  the  time. 


GUARANTEED  FOR 

Length 

Strength 

Weight 


The 

McCormick-Deering 
eight-foot  horse- 
drawn  binder 


McCormick-Deering 

GRAIN  BINDERS 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


It  is  a  Champion  all  right,  measured  in  abil¬ 
ity  to  thresh  fast  and  clean,  in  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  owner,  and  in  the  small  amount 
of  power  required  to  operate  it. 

Take  the  12-bar  cylinder,  the  large  number 
of  teeth  in  cylinder,  the  pitchfork  action  of 
agitating  the  straw,  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings,  Rockwood  Drive  Pulleys,  the  unexcelled 
cleaning  system,  the  superior  wiudstacker 
fan.  the  sturdy  steel  construction,  and  you 
have  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  called 
“The  Champion.’’  The  Little  Thresher  that 
fights  for  the  last  grain. 

Write  for  additional  information 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 


ENJOY  MILLER  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galva¬ 
nized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  39  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1.  ©lean,  N.Y. 


ALLIGATOR 

fRADE  MARK  REG.  U.5.  PAT.  OFFICE 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 


ADRIANCE-PLATT 

Mower,  Binder 
and  Reaper  Repairs 

Write 

Bateman  Bros.,  Inc. 

Poughkeepsie  New  York 


ya  Y V  jTMan’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man's  price. 
thr  /  M  f—m  Only  $26,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
\m*JL  A  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
Tester.  Procsss  Mfg.  Co  ,  Salina.  Kan*- 


CIDER 


Van  Atta 
Extra  Heavy 


Pressure 


Yields  more  cider 
without  any  addi¬ 
tional  investment, 
labor  or  power.  Van 
Atta  Presses  have 
given  satisfaction 
for  many  years. 


Write  for  Catalog  R  and  prices 

E.  R.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  lac. 


OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  1NGERS0LL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 


FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  £»r  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 


REE  on  request— INGE  RSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
1  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Dnrability.  Pyees. 
auiples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  Oh  1  EK. 
FRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Iciest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est  IW* 

A  a*  m  _ _ _ _ ..AL  O^nrvlrltm  N  D  . 
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W  e  Cultivate 


Too  Much? 


K&&  * 


years  we  have  believed  that  culti¬ 
vation  is  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
and  maintaining  a  moisture-holding 
mulch  and,  incidentally,  to  improve 
the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  and 
control  weeds.  This  viewpoint  has 
been  accepted  for  generations,  with  no  one  coura¬ 
geous  enough  to  challenge  it  successfully. 

Then  came  the  experiment  stations  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Agricultural  Department  with 
their  doubting  Thomases  who  want  to 
put  every  pet  theory  of  farming,  how¬ 
ever  ancient  and  well  established,  to 
actual  test.  A  score  of  years  ago.  for 
example,  a  government  agronomist  took 
two  plots  of  ground,  of  similar  size  and 
soil  type,  and  prepared  the  land  on 
both  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Then 
he  planted  the  same  amount  of  corn  on 
each  and  cultivated  one  in  the  ordinary 
manner  of  farmers.  The  other,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  touched  with  a  cultivator 
after  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed. 

Instead,  the  weeds  were  kept  out  either 
by  cutting  with  a  sharp  hoe  or  by  hand 
pulling — any  way  as  long  as  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  was  not  disturbed.  And 
when  the  harvest  was  measured,  the 
yields  were  practically  the  same ! 

Surprising,  of  course.  The  work 
was  continued  on  the  two  plots  for 
four  years,  with  similar  results.  The 
services  of  a  number  of  experiment 
stations  and  well-trained  co-operators 
were  then  enlisted  and  a  series  of  125 
three  and  four-year  tests  stretching 
from  coast  to  coast  on  all  types  of 
soils  was  then  inaugurated,  and  the 
grand  total  of  the  yields  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  plots  was  found  to  be  practical¬ 
ly  the  same  as  the  total  yields  of  the 
plots  that  were  not  cultivated  after 
seed  bed  preparation,  but  instead  were 
kept  free  of  weeds. 

Over  a  hundred  additional  tests  with 
other  crops  —  cotton,  potatoes  tobac¬ 
co,  vegetables  —  force  the  same  con¬ 
clusion.  Exceptions  were  found  dur¬ 
ing  certain  seasons  and  under  different 
conditions,  but  the  averages  were  about 
the  same.  ■  For  instance,  during  the 
Summer  of  1023,  experiments  at  the 
Ohio  Station  showed  a  difference  of  30 
per  cent  in  favor  of  a  field  cultivated 
in  the  usual  way,  compared  with  where 
the  weeds  were  scraped  away  without 
disturbing  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  eight-year  test  at  the  Illinois  Sta¬ 
tion  showed  a  yield  of  117  per  cent 
where  the  weeds  were  pulled  or  hoe- 
cut  compared  with  100  per  cent  where 
the  land  was  cultivated  in  the  ordinary 
fashion  ! 

From  these  hundreds  of  experiments 
there  is  only  one  conclusion  that  can 
be  drawn.  After  the  preparation  of 
the  seed  hed,  the  object  of  cultivation 
is  not  to  create  a  mulch,  hut  to  destroy 
the  weeds.  It  is  possible  that  excep¬ 
tions  may  be  made,  however,  in  the 
case  of  soils  that  bake  hard  and  crack 
deeply  after  rains. 

But  what  about  the  proven  success 
of  the  dust  mulch  theory  in  the  arid 
lands  of  the  West,  you  will  ask.  The 
dust  mulch  has  been  successful  not  be¬ 
cause  the  dust  conserved  moisture, 
since  the  dry  surface  of  any  soil  will 
hold  moisture  just  as  well  stirred  or 
unstirred,  but  because  in  maintaining 
the  mulch  all  weeds  have  been  kept 
down.  An  ordinary  weed  can  give  off  its  weight  in 
moisture  in  a  single  day — indeed,  weeds  literally 
pump  the  moisture  out  of  the  ground.  However 
wrong  the  dust  mulch  idea  may  have  been  in  theory, 
it  actually  worked  in  practice  because  it  kept  the 
weeds  down. 

But  how  will  all  this  affect  the  average  farmer? 
At  first  blush  it  may  not  seem  very  important,  but 
the  practical  application  soon  becomes  obvious. 
Standards  of  cultivation  vary  in  different  parts  of 
the  country — some  farmers  cultivate  a  certain  num¬ 


ber  of  times  whether  the  crop  needs  it  or  not,  others 
use  their  own  judgment,  while  in  some  sections  moon 
farmers,  who  regulate  all  their  activities  by  lunar 
phases,  may  still  be  found.  Evidently,  in  light  of 
this  new  viewpoint,  the  only  true  standard  for  cul¬ 
tivation  is  the  weed  growth.  There  are  farmers,  par¬ 
ticularly  market  gardeners,  who  cultivate  when 
there  is  not  a  weed  in  sight,  and  the  man  is  not 
rare  who  starts  over  a  field  again  as  soon  as  one 


and  continues  the  eradication  process  against  the 
succulent  weeds  in  the  young  corn  with  a  rotary  hoe. 
By  destroying  the  weeds  while  they  are  young  and 
easily  eradicated,  little  cultivation  is  necessary  in 
the  growing  crop. 

There  is  another  mighty  important  application  of 
this  new  knowledge,  and  that  is  regarding  the  type 
of  cultivator  that  should  be  used.  Since  the  main 
object  of  cultivation  is  to  destroy  weeds,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  cultivating  implements 
should  be  designed  for  this  purpose 
and  not  merely  to  stir  up  the  soil.  Com¬ 
parative  tests  with  the  various  kinds  of 
cultivators  now  on  the  market  have 
revealed  that  the  common  shovel  type 
is  poorly  suited  for  the  purpose.  Who 
has  not  seen  Canada  thistle  and  other 
weeds  slide  around  the  blades,  abso¬ 
lutely  unharmed? 

The  tests  strongly 
tivating  implements 
duck-foot  type  best 
particularly  if  kept 


indicate  that  eul- 
of  the  knife  or 
suit  the  purpose, 
sharp.  Sets  of 


The  place  to  hill  t ceeds  is  during  the  preparation  of  the  seed  hed.  Fig.  36S 


Corn  clean  of  iveeds  and  not  in  need  of  cultivation.  Fig.  369 


these  knives  may  be  purchased  for 
about  75  cents  per  knife,  and  screwed 
on  in  place  of  the  old-fashioned  shovels. 
Although  of  little  value  on  stony  soil, 
where  the  blades  cannot  be  kept  sharp, 
on  ordinary  mellow  land  the  knives 
sever  the  weeds  an  inch  or  two  below 
the  surface,  and  they  do  the  job  with¬ 
out  harm  to  the  corn  roots. 

On  fields  free  of  weeds  cultivation, 
particularly  with  shovel  implements,  is 
apt  to  do  more  harm  than  good  by 
pruning  the  fine  feeding  roots  of  the 
corn,  and  the  more  roots  the  crop  loses, 
the  less  will  be  the  yield.  This  is  an 
additional  and  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  shallow  cultivation  with  the 
knife  type  of  implement. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  the  experiments 
with  crops  and  tests  with  cultivating 
implements  show  that  cultivation  after 
seed  bed  preparation  should  be  done 
mainly  to  control  weeds  and  the  knife 
or  duck-foot  implements  are  best 
suited  for  the  job  on  soil  that  is  not 
stony.  Killing  the  weeds  by  pareful 
seed-bed  preparation  should  save  con¬ 
siderable  time  by  eliminating  the 
necessity  of  cultivation  later  on. 

ALBERT  A.  HANSEN. 

Indiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 


The  plot  to  the  left  was  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  manner,  while  the  plot  to  the  right 
received  no  cultivation  after  seed  hed  preparation  hut  the  weeds  were  carefully  re¬ 
moved.  The  yields  were  practically  identical.  Fig.  370 


A  Western  Man  Comes  East 

WOULD  like  to  answer  the  inquiry 
of  H.  .7.  B.,  page  849,  as  to  the  New 
York  abandoned  farms  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  western  farmer.  I  rented  a 
150-acre  farm  here  March  1,  1927,  by 
mail,  while  living  in  Idaho  on  my  own 
place.  A  brother-in-law  moving  here 
from  Canada  in  1926  enabled  me  to  do 
this  without  personal  inspection.  I 
ordered  500  baby  chicks  for  May  1  ship¬ 
ment,  which  my  sister-in-law  raised  to 
three  months  of  age  for  half  of  them. 
My  brother-in-law  put  in  an  acre  of 
potatoes,  five  of  buckwheat  and  some 
garden. 

We  left  Idaho  with  a  touring  car 
and  114 -ton  truck  May  25,  11  in  the 
party ;  self,  wife,  her  father,  86  years 
old,  born  at  Saratoga  Springs,  and  go¬ 
ing  west  with  his  parents  when  four 
years  of  age,  our  seven  children,  oldest 
boy  21  and  youngest  514,  and  our  old¬ 
est  daughter’s  husband. 


cultivation  has  been  finished,  regardless  of  weeds 
or  weather.  All  of  which  means  just  that  much  ef¬ 
fort  wasted  if  we  can  believe  the  results  of  hundreds 
of  careful  tests. 

This  new  viewpoint  is  being  accepted  and  prac¬ 
ticed  by  hundreds  of  up-to-date  farmers.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Pete  Lux  of  Shelby  Co.,  Ind.,  who  has  several 
times  been  crowned  International  Corn  King,  wastes 
very  little  time  cultivating  his  corn.  Instead,  he  de¬ 
stroys  the  weeds  during  the  preparation  of  the  seed 
bed,  on  which  he  spends  considerable  care  and  time, 


V  married  son 
lives  in  Idaho,  but  we  will  get  him 
here  if  we  can,  for  we  realize  conditions  are  hettei 
here  than  in  the  West  except  schools.  I  think  oui 
western  schools  are  better,  not  so  “hidebound.” 

We  had  a  fine  trip,  camped  and  visited  relatives 
in  every  State  except  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  were  nearly  two  months  on  the  road,  arriving 
here  July  18,  1927. 

I  was  raised  on  a  320-acre  diversified  farm  in 
Northern  Illinois,  which  was  as  good  as  the  best, 
selling  to  its  present  owners  for  about  $500  per  aeie. 
I  owned  and  operated  a  cattle  ranch  in  Colorado  for 
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11  years,  raising  my  crops  by  irrigation,  and  for 
seven  years  owned  and  operated  a  small  wheat 
ranch  in  Idaho. 

Now,  as  to  my  experience  in  New  York  of  11 
months.  We  have  lived  cheaper  than  anywhere  we 
know  of  in  25  years  of  wedded  life.  We  raised  fair 
crops  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  Our  hens  have  paid 
us  nearly  $2  per  hen  profit.  We  have  rented  the 
same  farm  again,  making  nearly  enough  maple  syrup 
to  pay  the  rent  for  1928.  We  do  not  have  a  fuel 
bill,  which  in  any  of  the  States,  except  Colorado, 
would  amount  to  nearly  as  much  as  we  pay  in  rent. 
This  past  year  we  have  had  to  buy  our  feed  grain, 
but  this  year  hope  to  raise  enough  or  more ;  have  in 
five  acres  oats,  two  acres  wheat,  one  acre  bax-ley, 
2 y2  acres  potatoes,  iy2  acres  millet  and  Soy  beans, 
and  the  ground  plowed  for  10  acres  buckwheat. 
Have  five  cows,  all  paid  for,  five  nice  heifer  calves, 
half  interest  in  purebred  bull,  and  had  less  than  $500 
when  I  came  here.  Our  second  oldest  boy  earned 
enough  from  July  18  to  October  1  to  pay  his  way 
for  six  months  at  Morrisville  Agricultural  School. 
The  oldest  boy  helped  at  home  and  assisted  us  with 
part  of  his  wages.  The  son-in-law  worked  six  months 
on  a  dairy  farm  for  $80  per  month,  and  has  since 
worked  steadily  for  $3  per  day  and 
board,  and  they  will  soon  have  enough 
saved  to  start  for  themselves,  a  feat 
absolutely  impossible  in  the  West.  The 
third  boy  helped  me  at  home  all  year, 
but  he  will  go  to  Morrisville  October  1. 

The  other  three  children  go  to  high 
school,  three  miles,  the  bus  taking  them 
from  the  doorstep. 

Of  course  all  tlib  things  mentioned  by 
L.  H.  Woodward  must  be  considered, 
for  they  are  all  facts,  and  one  other 
that  will  work  harder  against  the  west¬ 
ern  farmer  than  all  the  rest  is  the 
scarcity  of  working  days.  Instead  of 
four  to  six  days  a  week  for  field  work 
that  he  is  accustomed  to,  you  can 
scarcely  average  two  days  a  week,  and 
there,  I  think,  would  be  the  defeat  of 
a  large  unit.  On  a  small  unit  there  are 
always  odd  jobs  to  do  to  occupy  the 
help.  As  far  as  the  cattle  business  is 
concerned  I  think  there  is  money  to  be 
made  here,  feeding  baby  beef,  for  the 
market  is  at  your  door. 

In  Central  New  York  on  the  lime¬ 
stone  land  you  can  grow  anything  in 
the  grass  line  you  can  in  Iowa,  oixly 
it  takes  more  fertilization.  Alfalfa 
should  grow  well  for  pasture,  but  on 
account  of  so  much  rain  would  be  hard 
to  cure  for  hay.  Barley  will  take  the 
place  of  corn  in  beef  feeding.  Timothy 
and  clover  grow  well  if  land  is 
drained  and  limed  on  the  shale  land. 

Orchai'd  grass  produces  lots  of  feed. 

Most  people  here,  I  think,  let  their  hay 
get  too  ripe  for  good  cow  hay. 

I  would  not  undertake  to  advise  anyone  on  a 
change  of  this  kind,  for  there  are  too  many  instances 
of  dissatisfaction,  but  there  are  several  westerners 
near  here  who  like  it  and  are  doing  well.  As  for 
myself  I  am  going  to  stay  and  am  working  in  a 
small  way  toward  a  beef  cattle  ranch.  As  for  the 
inhabitants  here,  no  finer  people  live  anywhere ; 
they  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  steady,  honest,  con¬ 
servative,  neighboidy  and  friendly.  f.  w.  p. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Commercial  Feeding  of  Table  Refuse  to 

Swine 

HE  feeding  of  table  refuse  (garbage)  to  both 
fattening  and  breeding  hogs  has  assumed  quite 
an  economic  importance  throughout  the  United 
States.  At  the  present  time  between  three  and  four 
hundred  cities  of  over  10,000  population  are  so  dis¬ 
posing  of  their  garbage.  There  seems  to  be  an  en¬ 
tirely  unjustified  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  toward  garbage-produced  pork.  The  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  has  demonstrated  by  tests  that 
the  quality  of  pork  so  produced  is  as  good  as  that 
produced  by  any  other  standard  hog  ration.  Gar¬ 
bage  is  the  refuse  from  our  own  tables,  and  while 
it  may  contain  some  spoiled  and  tainted  food  this 
should  not  be  fed  to  hogs,  as  it  may  cause  death. 

The  feeding  of  garbage  is  a  specialized  type  of 
feeding.  Any  feeder  contemplating  installing  this 
system  should  carefully  study  the  various  methods 
employed  before  embarking  on  the  enterprise.  The 
principal  essential  factors  to  be  observed  are,  vacci¬ 
nation  against  hog-cholera,  frequent  collection, 
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proper  sanitation  and  removal  of  all  injurious  sub¬ 
stances. 

The  College  of  Agriculture,  Syracuse  University, 
has  fed  garbage  to  large  numbers  of  both  fattening 
and  breeding  hogs  for  several  years.  The  composi¬ 
tion  and  quality  of  table  waste  is  exceedingly  vari¬ 
able,  particularly  with  reference  to  its  moisture  con¬ 
tent.  Good  quality  table  waste  will  contaiix  on  the 
average  about  30  per  cent  dry  matter.  Garbage  of 
this  quality,  if  properly  supplemented  with  Alfalfa 
meal  or  forage  and  minerals,  will  require  about  one 
ton  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  pork.  Municipal  garbage 
collected  at  random,  due  to  its  high  moisture  con¬ 
tent  and  inferior  quality,  will  require  on  the  average 
about  two  and  one-half  tons  to  produce  100  lbs.  of 
pork. 

In  1923  a  feeding  test  wms  conducted  at  Syracuse 
University  Farm  to  observe  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  gain  in  pigs  fed  table  refuse  when  com¬ 
pared  with  corn  and  barley.  Thirty  pigs  were  di¬ 
vided  into  three  pens  of  10  each,  care  being  taken  to 
make  the  division  comparable.  Ground  corn  and 
wheat  middlings  was  fed  to  Pen  1,  ground  barley 
and  wheat  middlings  was  fed  to  Pen  2,  while  Pen  3 
received  table  refuse  and  wheat  middlings.  The 


ground  corn,  barley  and  wheat  middlings  was  self- 
fed.  The  garbage  was  hand  fed.  The  pigs  were  fed 
for  100  days.  The  garbage  fed  pigs  made  the  largest 
daily  gain  and  the  nxost  total  profit  per  head. 

Recent  work  at  several  experiment  stations  clear¬ 
ly  demonstrated  that  many  of  our  basal  hog  rations 
formerly  used  for  dry  lot  or  Winter  feeding  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  vitamins.  This  deficiency  is  usually  mani¬ 
fested  by  small  gains,  unthriftiness,  lameness,  para¬ 
lysis,  weak  bones,  rheumatism  and  rickets.  The 
vitamin  requirements  of  pigs  fed  a  garbage  ration 
will  vary  more  than  any  other  kind  of  feed,  because, 
one  can  of  garbage  may  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  lettuce  and  cabbage  .leaves  and  other  vegetables, 
while  the  next  can  of  garbage  may  contain  mostly 
bread  or  meat  scraps.  As  a  test  for  our  local  con¬ 
ditions,  which  are  fairly  typical  of  the  average  com¬ 
mercial  plant,  an  experiment  was  conducted  in  1925 
and  1926  by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department,  to 
observe  the  results  obtained  by  adding  Alfalfa  meal, 
in  a  self-feeder,  as  a  source  of  vitamins  for  garbage- 
fed  pigs.  Pen  1  received  garbage  aixd  minerals.  Pen 
2  received  garbage,  minerals  and  vitamins,  in  the 
form  of  Alfalfa  meal.  The  mineral  mixture  was  a 
simple  one  and  has  seemed  entirely  adequate  after 
several  jrears  use :  it  consists  of  the  following  in¬ 
gredients  :  Charcoal,  %  part  by  weight ;  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  one  part ;  salt,  one  part.  The  pigs  which  re¬ 
ceived  only  garbage  and  minerals  made  an  average 
daily  gain  of  1.2  lbs.  per  head  for  a  period  of  75 
days.  They  required  4S0  lbs.  of  dry  matter  to  pro¬ 
duce  100  lbs.  of  gain.  The  pigs  which  received  Al¬ 
falfa  meal  in  addition  to  the  ration  just  stated  made 
an  average  daily  gain  of  1.5  lbs.  per  head  for  the 


same  period,  and  inquired  only  403  lbs.  of  dry  mat¬ 
ter  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  gain.  The  feed  cost  per 
cwt.  gain  was  $0,652  less  with  the  Alfalfa-fed  pigs. 
The  Alfalfa  meal  fed  pigs  also  looked  thriftier  and 
ate  more  heartily.  There  were  IS  pigs  used  in  each 
pen  during  the  test,  which  is  the  average  of  two 
years  of  dry  lot  or  Winter  feeding.  Pen  1  made  a 
total  profit  of  $190.68  and  Pen  2  made  a  total  profit 
of  $232.66. 

In  1927  a  test  was  conducted  at  the  same  place  to 
compare  crude  cod  liver  oil  with  Alfalfa  meal  as  a 
source  of  vitamins.  The  cod  liver  oil  was  fed  by 
mixing  it  with  the  garbage.  It  was  fed  once  daily, 
in  the  morning,  at  the  rate  of  one-half  pint  to  eight 
shotes,  for  a  period  of  60  days.  This  would  be  equi¬ 
valent  to  about  one  tablespoonful  per  100  lbs.  live 
weight.  The  oil  did  not  appear  to  be  unpalatable  to 
the  pigs.  The  pigs  receiving  the  oil  as  a  supplement 
to  their  garbage  l-ation  made  a  slightly  larger  gain 
per  head,  and  required  less  feed  to  produce  100  lbs. 
of  gain.  There  was  also  a  decrease  of  10  cents  in 
the  feed  cost  per  cwt.  gain.  However,  there  are  some 
disadvantages  to  feeding  cod  liver  oil  as  compared 
with  Alfalfa  meal  that  could  easily  offset  the  slight 
difference  in  gain.  To  be  efficient  the  cod  liver  oil 
must  be  fresh  and  pure.  It  must  also 
be  tightly  covered  and  kept  in  a  cool 
dark  place,  care  must  be  exercised  in 
handling  it  and  mixing  it  with  the  feed. 
The  Alfalfa  meal  can  be  placed  in  a 
self  feeder  and  forgotten,  it  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  convenience  and  being  easily 
obtained. 

In  a  test  just  concluded  a  commer¬ 
cial,  nitrogenous,  supplemental  pig  feed 
consisting  of  digester  tankage,  linseed 
meal,  corn  germ  meal,  Alfalfa  leaf 
flour,  wheat  middlings,  hominy  feed, 
molasses,  charcoal  and  salt  was  fed  to 
a  pen  of  pigs  as  a  supplement  to  their 
garbage  ration.  This  feed  reduced  the 
dry  matter  required  to  produce  100 
lbs.  of  gain  nearly  31  lbs.  Dixe  to  the 
low  cost  of  the  garbage,  its  replace¬ 
ment  value  was  so  lowered  that  it  in¬ 
creased  the  cost  per  cwt.  gain  from 
$3.52  to  $4.30.  However,  the  pigs  re¬ 
ceiving  the  supplemental  commercial 
feed  made  a  total  gain  of  13.4  lbs. 
more  per  head  in  a  14-day  feeding 
period,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
their  gains  were  slightly  more  ex¬ 
pensive  they  actually  made  $0,081  more 
profit  per  head.  russell  w.  duck. 
Syracuse  University,  N.  Y. 


Reclaiming  Europe’s  Waste 
Land 

GREAT  deal  of  nearly  barren  land 
is  still  to  be  found  in  certain 
districts  of  Northern  Europe,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Denmark,  Germany  and  Hol¬ 
land.  These  lands  are  being  steadily 
brought  into  useful  conditions  by  methods  much  the 
same  in  all  these  countries.  The  soil  is  dyked, 
drained  and  pumped  out  if  necessary,  and  the  soil 
improved  by  plowing  under  green  crops  and  the  use 
of  fertilizers. 

Some  of  the  soil  is  as  thin  and  sandy  as  it  is  along 
certain  parts  of  our  Atlantic  coast  from  Cape  Cod 
down  to  Florida,  and  in  a  few  districts  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region.  The  poorest  soil  appears  to  be  useful 
only  for  planting  trees  of  the  pine,  spruce  and  fir 
family,  and  great  areas  of  these  trees  in  various 
stages  of  growth  may  be  seen  in  these  countries. 
Other  land,  while  naturally  rather  light  and  poor, 
has  been  reclaimed  for  farming  by  persistant  meth¬ 
ods  of  soil  improvement.  The  photograph  shown 
here,  taken  in  the  Jutland  region  of  Denmark,  shows 
one  of  these  heath  areas  before  much  work  had  been 
done  to  bring  it  into  cultivation.  It  is  a  desolate 
looking  tract,  but  many  attractive  farms  have  been 
developed  in  just  such  localities.  An  association 
called  the  Danish  Heath  Society  encourages  planting 
trees  on  soils  not  adapted  to  other  purposes.  It 
helps  farmers  obtain  supplies  of  lime  and  marl  which 
have  been  found  especially  useful  on  heathy  soils. 
The  association  publishes  a  paper  and  has  10,000 
members  who  ai*e  given  aid  from  a  large  national 
fund.  Information  is  distributed  on  cultivation 
methods,  on  dividing  the  land  into  farms,  and  on 
construction  of  buildings  suitable  for  the  conditions. 

Wood  is  rather  scarce  in  these  northern  countries 
and  the  governments  give  special  attention  to  en¬ 
couraging  production.  Even  now  only  about  8  per 
cent  of  Danish  land  is  in  forests.  About  three- 
fourths  is  owned  by  farmers  and  the  rest  by  the 
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Heath  Land  in  Jutland,  Denmark,  Now  Being  Reel  aimed.  Fig.  372 
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State,  in  contrast  with  extensive  public  ownership 
and  management  as  seen  in  Germany.  Most  of  the 
wooded  land  in  Denmark  is  planted  with  beech  and 
red  pine.  Laws  are  framed  for  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  these  lands  continually  for  trees.  When  old 
trees  are  cut  down,  new  ones  must  be  planted. 

G.  B.  F. 


The  Product  of  One  Seed 

ONE  of  the  constant  surprises  met  by  the  man 
who  has  his  eyes  open  is  the  marvelous  bounty 
of  nature  when  given  opportunity.  The  fact  is  we 
have  all  along  been  trying  to  force  production  by 
massing  seed,  thereby  preventing  the  end  desired. 
Evidently  writers  and  seedsmen  recognize  the  cer¬ 
tain  result,  for  in  recent  years  more  and  more  is  at¬ 
tention  being  directed  to  the  necessity  for  scattering 
rather  than  massing  seed  if  best  crop  yield  is  to  be 
possible.  Repeatedly  has  this  lesson  been  forced 
home  as  individual  seeds  have  multiplied  produc¬ 
tion  when  given  a  chance.  The  illustration  here  pre¬ 
sented  only  serves  to  emphasize  the  lesson,  and  the 
story  is  a  simple  one. 

The  failure  of  a  lot  of  strawberry  plants  left  me 
an  open  space  on  ground  well  fertilized  and  prepared, 
and  in  the  center  a  single  sugar  pumpkin  seed  was 
dropped  and  covered.  As  it  grew  four  branches  were 
allowed,  and  these  were  trained  in  four  directions. 
At  the  axil  of  each  leaf  the  ground  underneath  was 
stirred  and  the  vine  gently  pressed  down  to  encour¬ 
age  additional  root  system.  When  the  main  branches 
were  16  ft.  long  the  tips  were  pinched 
off  and  the  vine  buried,  first  working 
in  a  little  di'essing  at  these  points.  Be¬ 
fore  Fall  additional  branches  entirely 
filled  the  space,  and  the  32  ft.  square 
was  fully  covered.  When  time  to  gather 
the  fruit  of  this  vine  the  apple  pick¬ 
ers  were  sent  out  to  bring  in,  count  and 
weigh.  The  result  was  62  pumpkins 
shown  in  the  cut,  none  weighing  less 
than  2  lbs. 

If  the  number  is  surprising  the  fact 
that  in  one  specimen  there  were  679 
well-developed  seeds  further  testifies 
to  the  wonderful  bounty  of  nature.  If. 
we  allow  each  one  to  carry  as  many, 
and  each  vine  be  allowed  space  and 
then  to  cover  the  same  as  did  this, 
there  were  seeds  enough  produced  from 
the  one  seed  used  to  plant  more  than 
700  acres.  To  my  mind  here  is  a  lesson 
well  worth  holding  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  lead  growers  to  give  nature  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  to  prove  what  it  is  waiting 
to  do.  It  is  not  the  number  of  acres 
covered,  not  the  amount  of  seed  put  in, 
but  the  spirit  of  co-operation  sure  to  lead  to  giving 
room  for  a  seed  to  do  its  best.  As  this  gets  foot¬ 
hold  in  our  brains  we  will  find  the  way  out  of  some 
of  the  troubles  about  which  so  often  we  complain. 
When  we  do  our  part  natui-e  will  complete  the  record 
to  our  profit.  For  years  the  rule  has  been  to  set 
tomato  plants  6  ft.  each  way  and,  when  well  start¬ 
ed,  mulch  heavily  and  let  the  vines  run.  In  this  way 
all  the  space  is  covered  and  later  in  the  season 
pruning  will  be  called  for,  but  the  yield  of  fruit  is 
far  beyond  anything  previously  obtained.  We  have, 
found  that  four  stalks  of  sweet  corn  to  the  hill  will 
produce  more  and  sweeter  corn  than  a  larger  num¬ 
ber.  Planting  one  kernel  every  nine  inches  in  the 
row  gave  me  the  highest  yield  yet  obtained  and  the 
sweetest  corn.  Here  is  illustration  of  the  self-same 
lesson  so  often  entii-ely  overlooked.  The  secret  of 
success  is  to  find  the  closer  co-operation  with  nature 
and  work  in  harmony  with  her  laws.  We  cannot 
force  ;  we  must  invite.  g.  m.  twitchet.l. 

Maine. 


The  Haymaking  Job 

THIS  is  a  matter  about  which  we  all  know  better 
than  we  usually  do.  Weather  is  the  deciding 
factor  to  such  an  extent  that  it  often  makes  the 
work  of  an  experienced  farmer  look  like  that  of  a 
ixovice. 

A  load  of  hay  cut  at  the  right  time  and  cured  with¬ 
out  weathering  is  good  to  look  at,  whether  it  be 
Timothy,  clover  or  mixed  grasses.  And  one  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  put  in  a  whole  mow  of  this  sort  has 
.  something  that  he  likes  to  show  to  visitors. 

Machinery  has  simplified  the  labor  of  haying,  but 
.has  not  improved  the  quality  possibilities  of  the  hay. 
That  could  not  be  done,  because  grass  cut  with  the 
scythe,  spread  and  turned  with  forks  and  raked  by 
hand,  is  the  topnotch  of  hay  quality,  and  contains 
none  of  the  stones  and  dirt  w.e  scrape  into  it  with 


! lie  wire  i-ake.  However,  no  one  wants  to  go  back 
to  the  obi  hand  methods,  even  though  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  labor  for  this  sort  of  haying.  In  many 
cases  the  tedder,  side-delivery  rake,  loader  and 
horse  fork  or  slings,  are  as  much  a  part  of  farm 
equipment  as  the  mower  and  ordinary  dumping  rake 
of  a  generation  ago,  when  we  had  the  man-killing 
job  of  pitching  the  load  over  the  “big  beam.”  In 
fact  this  big  beam  has  disappeared  from  the  majority 
of  modern  barns  with  their  plank  frame  construction. 

There  ai-e  two  common  methods  of  hay-making  in 
good  weather.  One  is  to  get  it  under  cover  the 
same  day  cxxt.  This  can  be  done  with  Timothy  and 
the  lighter  grasses,  when  the  sun  shines  and  wind 
blows.  No  one  expects  to  get  quite  so  good  results 
with  this  quick  process,  because  the  hay  is  bleached 
by  the  sunlight,  and  often  over-dried.  However,  the 
appeal  of  getting  along  with  the  work  is  so  strong 
that  we  are  likely  to  haul  in  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  early  cxxt  the  same  day,  and  all  of  the  middle 
and  later  cuttings  when  weather  favors.  The 
clovers  can  seldom  be  handled  in  this  way,  and,  when 
they  ai-e,  thei*e  is  serious  loss  from  shattering  of 
llxe  valuable  leaves. 

The  other  and  generally  i-ecognized  better  method 
is  to  mow  in  morning  when  the  dew  is  off,  let  lie  un¬ 
til  wilted,  turn  or  ted  if  heavy,  rake  loosely  into 
windrows  and  bunch  in  the  afternoon.  In  early  fox-e- 
noon  these  haycocks  are  opened,  merely  turned  out 
into  three  or  four  bunches,  or  spi-ead  more  if  thoxxght 
necessary,  depending  on  its  condition  and  the  weath¬ 
er,  and  hauled  in  in  afternoon.  Clovers  often  have 


to  be  left  in  the  cock  longer,  two  days  or  even  more, 
to  get  properly  cured,  which  means  that  there  is  not 
an  excess  of  moisture  left  in  the  stems.  This  sys¬ 
tem  of  curing  in  the  cock  permits  the  development  of 
certain  fermentations,  i-esulting  in  flavors  and  aroma 
somewhat  comparable  to  the  treatment  of  tobacco 
in  the  best  methods  of  curing.  Any  man  who  has 
tried  to  use  tobacco  dried  quickly,  as  we  get  in  hay 
the  same  day  it  is  cut,  knows  how  deficient  in  so- 
called  quality  such  tobacco  is. 

It  often  happens  that  one  may  have  cocked  hay 
out  on  threatening  mornings,  not  rainy  but  doubtful. 
Will  it  stand  safely  until  another  day?  By  feeling 
the  inside  of  a  few  bunches  a  good  idea  of  its  condi¬ 
tion  may  be  had.  If  quite  hot,  there  is  danger,  which 
may  be  avoided  by  forking  off  the  top  half.  One 
motion  will  do  this,  and  only  two  or  three  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  recock  it. 

It  is  convenient  to  have  a  place  under  cover,  in 
some  shed  or  oix  the  poles,  where  we  can  put  a  load 
or  two  of  hay  that  we  know  is  too  green  for  the 
mow.  There  it  will  usually  cui-e  safely.  But  this 
should  be  the  natural  juice  of  the  grass — not  rain 
or  dew.  Wet  hay  is  poor  stuff  to  lioxise,  as  it  is  like¬ 
ly  to  mold. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  xxse  of  salt  or  lime  in  the 
mow.  The  writer  never  used  either  and  has  had  the 
repuation  of  putting  hay  in  “awfully  gi-een.”  I 
have  seldom  found  moldy  spots  in  the  mow,  but 
have  seen  hay  reddened  almost  to  brick  color  in 
places  with  salt  and  no  good  hay  snxcll  to  it. 

w.  w.  H. 


A  Country  Crusoe 

ICTURE  a  neighborhood  of  neglected  farms  on  a 
road  off  the  main  highway.  A  neighborhood 
where  patient  oxen,  instead  of  tractors,  are  still 
used  to  haul  the  load  and  drag  the  plow.  A  neigh¬ 
borhood  where  the  passirxg  of  an  automobile  other 


than  that  of  the  rural  delivery  postman  is  an  event. 
Picture  such  a  neighborhood  and  yoxx  have  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  Forsaken  Farm,  a  commuixity  into 
which  Robinson  Ci-usoe  Jones  and  his  wife  moved 
from  the  city  not  so  very  long  ago.  The  Joneses 
were  city  born  and  bred ;  they  knew  little  of  farm¬ 
ing;  theii-s  was  a  voyage  of  discovery;  they  would 
live  and  learn.  And  they  did. 

It  was  midsummer  when  the  Joneses  moved  onto 
their  farm.  They  had  bought  it  with  the  garden  all 
grown,  which  was  considered  an  advantage,  from 
their  standpoint.  It  was  an  easy  thing  to  pick  the 
corn  and  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  and  peppers,  which 
the  former  owner  had  planted  and  cared  for.  That 
is,  he  cared  for  the  garden  up  to  the  tiixie  when  the 
bai-gain  was  struck.  From  that  moment,  however, 
not  a  stitch  of  work  had  he  done  in  the  way  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  the  weeds,  which  took  no  note  of 
change  in  ownership,  perked  up  their  heads  and  took 
a  fresh  start.  They  knew  that  Newcomer  Crusoe 
would  be  busy  with  other  things,  and  if  they  put  in 
their  best  licks  he  would  be  assured  of  at  least  one 
good  crop  the  next  season ;  so  they  went  to  it. 

Next  season's  Spring  was  early.  Crusoe  Jones  bar¬ 
gained  for  the  services  of  Bob  Gainwell’s  ox  team 
and  had  his  Spring  plowing  done  betimes.  Study 
of  the  seedsmen’s  catalogs  yielded  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  vegetable  seeds  from  which  Crusoe  selected  a 
planting  of  peas  of  a  kind  which  the  book  with  the 
gaudy  colored  cover  declax-ed  would  yield  “a  large 
crop  of  long  dark  gi-een  pods  packed  with  green 
wrinkled  peas  of  large  size  and  unsurpassed  quality.” 

When  he  had  plowed  the  old  cornfield 
near  the  farm  cemetery — for  Forsaken 
Farm  had  its  little  self-starting  ceme¬ 
tery,  like  so  many  Rhode  Island  farms 
— Bob  had  said,  casually,  “Peas  ought 
to  grow  well  there,”  indicating  a  moist 
spot  where  the  earth  was  black  and 
mellow.  Crusoe  had  been  quick  to  take 
the  hint.  There  the  peas  were  planted, 
row  on  row.  They  came  up  in  due  time 
and  form  and  Crusoe’s  mouth  watered 
as  he  anticipated  the  ample  servings  of 
lucious  legumes  which  the  garden 
promised. 

One  morning  Crusoe  Jones,  like  his 
namesake,  Robinson,  discovered  foot¬ 
prints  in  the  sand.  It  was  no  Friday 
footprint  which  dented  the  pea  patch, 
but  the  mark  of  a  cloven  hoof.  “The 
devil !”  ejaexilated  Crusoe  to  himself. 
He  was  wrong.  It  was  not  the  devil, 
but  a  deer  which  had  marked  the  gar¬ 
den  soil.  The  deer  had  also  marked 
the  rows  of  peas,  and  where  yesterday 
there  were  pecks  of  promise  today 
there  were  only  the  stubs  of  pea  vines, 
nibbled  off  short.  As  he  wended  his  way  to  the 
house  after  his  gun,  Crusoe  meditated  on  the  justice 
of  a  State  law  which  forbids  the  killing  of  deer  and 
compels  the  farmer  to  stand  by  and  see  his  crop 
devoured  unless  he  chooses  to  he  a  law-breaker. 
Robinson  Crusoe  Jones  didn’t  bi-eak  the  law,  but  his 
law-abiding  was  only  because  the  deer  kept  away 
from  his  pea  patch  when  he  had  his  gun. 

A  little  later  Robinson  Crxxsoe  Jones  figured  that 
it  was  time  to  plant  beans.  Henry  Thoi-eau,  you  re¬ 
member,  knew  beans  and  planted  them,  raising  a 
crop.  Jones  reckoned  that  he  could  do  the  same. 
This  time  his  seeds  were  sown  nearer  his  dwelling  on 
a  piece  of  land  which  he  believed  was  too  near 
habitation  for  deer  to  bother.  The  bean  plot  was 
on  a  side  hill,  gently  sloping  to  the  morning  sun. 
Jones  had  the  beans  boiled,  baked  and  bolted,  figura¬ 
tively,  as  he  dropped  his  seeds  into  hills  which  he 
carefully  prepared  according  to  the  most  approved 
formula.  Never  did  beans  come  up  more  uniformly, 
nor  with  a  better  prospect.  They  were  good  col  or, 
the  twin  first  leaves  grew  erect  after  the  bent  stem 
had  broken  the  ground,  and  altogether  they  were 
beans  to  be  proud  of. 

That  was  Saturday  night.  On  Monday  morning 
Robinson  inspected  his  bean  field  as  the  sun  rose  in 
his  splendor  over  the  eastern  hills  beyond  the  rivei*. 
Where  were  the  beans?  There  were  some  ugly  look¬ 
ing  green  stems  sticking  out  of  the  ground  where  the 
bean  vines  had  been,  but  that  was  all.  The  leaves 
had  been  nipped  off  as  neatly  as  you  please.  Here 
was  a  puzzle.  The  depredation  could  not  have  been 
by  deer  since  no  tracks  showed.  What  was  the 
cause? 

It  soon  developed.  Woodchucks!  Robinson  found 
Ihe  boss  woodchuck's  hole  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
hill  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  rows.  That  night  a  steel 
trap  was  carefully  concealed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
hole  to  work  while  Robinson  slept.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  trap  was  found  sprung  but  there  was  no 
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woodchuck.  Only  a  little  fur,  which  showed  that  the 
Candlemas  Day  shadower  had  been  caught  but  not 
held.  The  trap  was  reset,  but  for  several  days  and 
nights  it  was  not  tmiehed.  Crusoe  believed  that  the 
woodchuck  bad  been  frightened  away  and  carefully 
replanted  bis  bean  patch. 

In  due  time  the  second  crop  of  beans  poked  beads 
above  ground  and  began  to  flourish.  Farmer 
Crusoe  flattered  himself  that  this  time  his  beans 
would  develop.  They  grew  nicely  until  the  third 
leaves  appeared  when,  at  a  morning  inspection,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  groundhog  had  been  at  them 
again.  Careful  examination  of  the  premises  showed 
what  had  happened.  The  woodchuck,  whose  long 
teeth  were  doubtless  wisdom  teeth,  had  evidently 
figured  that  it  was  no  use  to  continue  his  residence 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  bean  plot,  where  there  was 
a  trap,  and  had  shifted  to  a  location  on  the  lower 
side.  Here  he  had  dug  a  new  hole  from  which  he 
made  his  little  journeys  of  depredation. 

Robinson  figured  that  the  woodchuck  knew  beans 
better  than  he  knew  woodchucks  and  gave  it  up  un¬ 
til  another  year.  Then  he  planted  his  beans  within 
the  bounds  of  a  wire  fenced  henyard  and  raised  a 
bumper  crop. 

‘•You  should  have  a  dog,”  said  Neighbor  Black  to 
whom  Robinson  told  his  tale  of  woodchuck  woe.  Of 
course  he  should.  Whoever  heard  of  a  Crusoe  with¬ 
out  a  dog?  And  then  it  occurred  to  Robinson  how  he 
had  missed  his  opportunity  to  carry  out  the  simile. 

As  newcomers  into  the  Forsaken  Farm  community 
the  Joneses  had  expected  a  call  from  the  minister 
of  the  little  local  church  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  their  arrival.  Greatly  to  their  surprise  no 
call  was  made.  They  could  not  quite  figure  it  out. 
Could  the  fact  that  they  had  Unitarian  leanings, 
while  the  local  church  was  of  another  denomination, 
make  it  possible  that  their  souls  were  not  worth  cul¬ 
tivation?  Some  of  the  member  of  the  church  did 
not  seem  to  share  the  minister's  indifference,  since 
they  called  and  were  cordial  in  their  invitations,  but 
the  minister  stayed  away. 

One  Saturday  morning,  when  Mrs.  Jones  was  in 
the  middle  of  her  Sunday  baking,  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  kitchen  door.  It  was  the  minister,  at 
last.  He  had  not  come  to  make  a  pastoral  call,  he 
explained,  but  to  try  to  give  away  a  dog.  The  min¬ 
ister  had  recently  resigned  his  pastorate,  it  should 
be  said  here,  and  was  about  to  remove  to  another 
part  of  the  country  a  considerable  distance  away. 
There  were  reasons,  the  minister  said,  why  he  could 
not  take  his  dog  with  him.  He  was  a  good  dog.  The 
neighbors  all  knew  what  a  good  dog  he  was,  but  the 
neighbors  all  had  dogs  of  their  own,  and  the  newly 
come  family,  without  a  dog,  had  suggested  itself  to 
the  minister  as  the  most  likely  prospect  for  furnish¬ 
ing  a  good  home  for  Nimrod.  Wouldn't  the  Joneses 
like  to  have  the  dog? 

Robinson  and  his  wife  stole  rapid  glances  at  each 
other  while  the  minister  talked.  Out  of  the  rear 
kitchen  window  Robinson  caught  sight  of  a  long¬ 
eared  hound  with  black  and  yellow  spots,  gobbling 
chicken  bones  which  had  been  placed  in  the  cats’ 
feeding  dish  by  the  woodshed  door. 

“Is  that  your  dog?”  he  asked  the  minister,  point¬ 
ing  in  Nimrod’s  direction.  The  minister  allowed 
that  it  was.  He  apologized  for  the  dog's  greed  and 
seemed  surprised  that  a  minister's  dog  should  be 
robbing  the  poor  plate.  But  he  did  not  seem  so  very 
much  surprised,  after  all.  when  his  hosts  declined  to 
act  as  the  local  Animal  Rescue  League. 

With  the  dog  at  Forsaken  Farm  the  woodchuck 
might  not  have  “spilled”  the  beans. 

w.  H.  BROWXIXG. 


The  Tomato  Business  on  Long  Island 

OF  ALL  the  market  garden  crops  grown  on  Long 
Island  probably  none  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  tomato,  and  from  a  financial  standpoint, 
it  takes  a  leading  place.  Comparatively  easy  to 
grow  once  the  plants  get  started  there  need  be  little 
or  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  crop,  provided,  of 
course,  that  no  unusual  weather  conditions  prevail 
during  the  growing  season  which  extends  from  June 
Until  frost  kills  the  vines. 

For  some  years  past,  since  the  use  of  trucks  has 
made  delivery  to  the  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  mar¬ 
kets  a  matter  of  a  few  hours,  tomato  growing  has 
received  quite  an  impetus  here  on  the  South  Side  as 
"ell  as  on  the  North  Fork  from  Riverliead  east  to 
Orient.  Soutliold  is  one  of  the  leading  points  on  the 
North  Side  and,  along  the  South  Shore,  Speonk  and 
Femsenburg  as  well  as  the  Moriches  have  supplied 
these  markets  with  a  fine  grade  of  ripe  tomatoes. 
Green  tomatoes,  too.  are  sold  to  some  extent,  sup¬ 
plying  canning  factories. 

On  the  writer’s  farm  at  Remsenburg  tomatoes 
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have  been  grown  to  a  limited  extent  with  two  or 
three  acres  as  a  filler  in  connection  with  other  truck 
specialties.  We  began  with  a  half  acre  and  did  so 
well  in  money  returns  that  we  decided  to  increase 
the  acreage  for  the  next  succeeding  years. 

The  introduction  of  the  carrier  containing  six  four- 
quart  boxes  has  been  the  means  of  greatly  simplify¬ 
ing  the  packing  of  tomatoes  and  insures  their  arrival 
in  the  market  in  good  condition  without  crushing 
or  bruising  the  fruit.  Not  only  are  they  in  better 
condition,  but  their  attractive  appearance  packed  in 
this  way  insures  a  far  better  price.  The  old  way 
of  shipping  loosely  in  peach  baskets  or  other  con¬ 
tainers  often  resulted  in  considerable  loss,  especial¬ 
ly  in  long  hauls  to  market. 

These  carriers  are  bought  second  hand,  costing 
about  15  cents  each,  and  are  usually  supplied  by  the 
commission  house  selling  the  produce.  From  15  to 
18  ripe  tomatoes  are  placed  in  each  six-quart  box 
and  the  carrier  when  filled  contains  about  100,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  size  of  the  fruit.  During  our  first 
year's  experience  with  this  crop  we  received  as  high 
as  $3  to  $3.50  a  carrier  but  during  the  next  few 
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years  the  price  averaged  lower,  in  some  instances 
to  75  cents,  which  made  shipping  unprofitable.  This 
low  level  was  due  in  most  instances  to  a  glut  in  the 
market,  and  to  overcome  that  condition  the  tomatoes 
were  left  on  the  vines  until  the  market  improved. 

An  oversupply  of  any  vegetable  often  occurs  and 
means  a  great  loss  to  the  growers.  For  instance  a 
75-cent  market  means  a  net  return  of  less  than  25 
cents  a  carrier.  Figuring  the  containers  at  15  cents 
there  is  a  cartage  of  30  cents  and  a  commission  of 
10  per  cent  on  the  sales,  all  of  which  eat  up  the 
profits  at  an  alarming  rate,  leaving  the  farmer  in 
a  decidedly  pessimistic  frame  of  mind  to  say  the 
least.  However,  on  general  principles,  taking  one 
season  with  another,  there  is  a  fair  profit  made  on 
tomatoes  as  the  general  selling  price  averages  from 
$1.50  to  $2.50  for  a  fancy  pack,  ripe  but  not  soft  and 
properly  graded  as  to  size  and  general  appearance. 
No.  1  and  No.  2  are  packed  separately  now,  but  un¬ 
til  this  was  done  there  was  slight  chance  to  secure 
and  retain  grocery  trade  which  demands  a  choice 
product. 

The  general  appearance  of  a  package  of  toma¬ 
toes  is  enhanced  50  per  cent  by  taking  care  in  select¬ 
ing  only  hard  fruit  without  blemish  and  free  from 
cracked  surfaces  or  decay.  We  always  made  it  a 
point  to  have  our  packers  handle  every  tomato  care¬ 
fully  and  polish  each  one  with  a  cloth  until  it  looked 
good  enough  to  place  directly  on  the  table.  This 
took  time,  but  we  found  it  paid  in  dollars  and  cents 
as  well  as  for  our  own  satisfaction  in  putting  out  a 
high-grade  article  meeting  the  requirements  for 
quality  products.  The  grower’s  name  on  the  package 
is  often  sufficient  and  after  a  while  the  trade  will 
rely  on  goods  from  some  particular  farm  and  sales 
will  be  made  without  difficulty  when  other  stuff  is 
often  meeting  with  a  slow  outlet.  Marketmen  are 
quick  to  recognize  a  good  package  of  tomatoes  and 


if  their  good  will  is  once  obtained  there  need  be  no 
serious  difficulty  in  securing  top  prices,  provided 
normal  conditions  prevail.  A  congested  market,  how¬ 
ever,  sometimes  occurs  and  seems  to  be  beyond  any¬ 
one  s  control,  especially  when  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  exerts  such  an  influence  in  our  centers  of 
trade. 

In  the  selection  of  a  soil  for  tomatoes  it  is  well  to 
use  ground  that  has  been  well  fertilized  with  either 
chemicals  or  manure  or  both,  always  keeping  in 
mind  that  an  excess  of  nitrogen  is  conducive  to  a 
rank  growth  of  vine  whch  tends  to  produce  a  mass 
of  foliage  without  a  corresponding  production  of 
fruits  unless  properly  balanced  by  acid  phosphate 
and  potash,  the  latter  being  a  prime  requisite  for 
quality.  The  first  named  elements  promote  growth 
and  general  productiveness  and  should  be  in  a 
soluble  form  in  order  that  the  plants  may  readily 
assimilate  such  plant  food  as  they  require  through¬ 
out  the  season.  When  manure  was  used  on  our  farm 
we  usually  applied  a  well  rotted  compost  in  late  Fall 
or  early  Winter.  A  high-grade  fertilizer  was  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  entire  area  and,  if  found  necessary,  a 
small  application  was  dropped  by  the  side  of  each 
plant  after  setting  the  field. 

Plants  are  started  in  a  specially  prepared  seed  bed 
using  an  ordinary  garden  planter  or  drill,  properly 
gauged  to  drop  the  seed  rather  thinly  if  possible. 
A  mass  of  plants  in  the  row  is  not  desirable  as  the 
tendency  is  to  produce  a  lot  of  weak  plants,  lacking 
vigor  and  strength  of  stem.  To  avoid  this  the  seed¬ 
lings  should  be  thinned  so  that  they  stand  an  inch  or 
two  apart  in  the  row,  thus  giving  them  a  chance  to 
develop  into  stocky  plants  with  a  good  root  growth 
and  capable  of  withstanding  the  shock  while  being 
transplanted  into  the  field. 

W  e  ha^  e  alw  ays  set  the  plants  four  feet  each  way 
in  the  field,  making  the  holes  with  a  stick  and  set¬ 
ting  by  hand  and  if  the  soil  was  dry  some  water  was 
poured  in  each  hole.  This  method  is  just  as  effective 
although  slower  than  the  more  modern  way  of  using 
a  regular  setter  which  makes  the  drill,  while  a  man 
riding  back  of  the  machine  near  the  ground  places 
the  plants  at  the  required  distance  and  from  a  tank 
forward  a  stream  of  water  completes  the  operation. 
By  this  method  the  plants  are  placed  about  two  feet 
apart  in  the  row  or  at  a  greater  distance  if  thought 
advisable.  We  liked  the  4x4  way  because  of  the 
greater  ease  in  picking  the  crop  as  it  allows  plenty 
of  space  between  the  rows  and  permits  the  picker 
to  walk  in  either  direction  without  injuring  the 
vines.  The  newer  method  has  its  advantages,  and, 
in  the  commercial  growing  of  the  crop  as  we  now 
find  it,  hand  work  in  setting  would  be  too  laborious 
and  time  wasting,  except  possibly  on  limited  areas. 

For  the  control  of  fungus  diseases,  such  as  blight, 
an  application  or  two  of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  recom¬ 
mended.  This  will  help  to  control  blight  as  well  as 
the  tomato  worm  which  at  times  is  troublesome  and 
will  have  to  be  picked  off  by  hand  unless  killed  by 
poison.  All  enemies  of  the  plant  are  multiplied 
many  times  over  when  the  crop  is  planted  on  the 
same  ground  year  after  year  without  a  rotation,  and 
this  principle  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  our 
cultivated  vegetables  and  plants. 

We  have  grown  a  number  of  varieties  of  tomatoes 
but  foi  the  general  market  our  choice  has  been  the 
Stone.  It  is  of  medium  size,  is  firm  and  stands 
shipping  well,  besides  being  popular  for  the  table 
as  well  as  for  canning.  w.  b.  tuthill. 


A  Drainage  Problem 


\X7E  HAVE  a  low  field  that  needs  tile  drains  and 
VV  would  like  to  have  you  give  us  some  data  on 
draining  this  fields.  All  land  here  is  underlaid  with 
tight  red  clay  but  three  feet  or  more  below  surface 
of  this  field.  Soil  is  sandy  loam  (fine  sand  and  no 
gravel).  There  are  springs  to  handle  in  the  tiles. 
Open  ditch  in  road  along  east  side  of  field  will  carry 
water  from  tiles. 
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Diagram  of  Field 


We  would  like  a  sketch  to  show  place  and  length 
of  main  drains  and  side  drains,  size  of  tiles  to  be 
used  and  depth  of  trenches.  Which  are  better  to 
use,  one-foot  or  two-foot  tiles?  I  enclose  an  outline 
of  the  field.  C-  w  ^ 

Virginia. 

F.  N.-Y. — Here  is  a  problem  on  which  we  would 
like  the  experience  of  sevex-al  readers. 
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✓The  Mortgage  That  Pays  Itself  Ofk 

JOINT  STOCK  LAND  BANK  LOAN— For  a 

Farmer  to  Purchase  a  Farm,  Provide  Build¬ 
ings,  Purchase  Equipment,  Fertilizer,  Live 
Stock,  to  Pay  Existing  Farm  Mortgages,  Etc. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  JOINT  STOCK 
LAND  BANK 

Supervised  by  the  United  States  Government 
Interest  paid  semi-annually;  in  addition  1% 
per  year  is  paid  on  the  principal  which  goes 
to  the  reduction  of  the  loan  and  completely 
pays  it  off  over  a  period  of  33  years. 

I  PROMPT  SERVICE — We  are  organized  to 
make  appraisals  promptly  and  otherwise  han¬ 
dle  all  business  without  undue  delay  or  red 
tape.  Loans  given  in  any  part  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Full  infor¬ 
mation  and  application  blanks  address — 
Branch  Office  for  Pa.  and  N.  Y. 
Pennsylvania  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank, 
Greendale-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Lloyd  M.  Hallenbeck,  Official  Representative. 


TRANSPLANTED 
Strawberry  Plants 

Best  for  J  une,  July  and  August  plant  • 
ing.  J ust  as  good  as  pot-grown  plants 
at the  cost.  Also  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry  and  other  Berry  Plants.  Aspar¬ 
agus,  etc.  Catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants,  Vines,  FREE.  Address 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  251,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


rj  I  It  RIT*C  8ent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Tost.  6000 
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500 

1000 
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Cabbage . . . 

. ..  *-S5 

*1.00 

*1.65 

*1.25 

Cauliflower . 

. ..  .66 

2.00 

3.60 

3.00 

Tomato . 

. ..  .40 

1.15 

1.80 

1.65 

Pepper  &  B.  Sprout... 

. ..  -85 

2.25 

S.76 

3.50 

Sweet  Potato . 

.  .  .60 

1.85 

3.00 

2.90 

Beet  &  Lettuce . 

...  -60 

1.50 

2.50 

2.26 

Celery . 

...  .60 

1.65 

2.75 

2.50 

Catalog  free. 

C.  E. 

FIELD, 

Sewell, 

N.  J. 

CABBAGE  and  D|  ftUTC  Chemically  treat 

troiuy  CAULIFLOWER  rLHIlia  ed  Danish  Seed. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment  Golden 
Acre,  Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  Enkhousen,  Flat  Dutch, 
Ballhead,  Red  and  Savoy— Prepaid,  200-85c,  500-51-25, 1. 000- 
52.25.  Express,  5,000-57.50.  Cauliflower— Prepaid.  60-40c. 
£00-51,  500-52.25,  1,000-53.75.  PORTS-  MELLINGER,  North  Lims,  0. 


Celery  Plants^-rCS 

Plante  free  from  disease,  ready  for  shipment.  All  stand¬ 
ard  varieties.  Price  30c  per  100  up  to  1  M.  $2.00  per 
M.  up  to  5  M. — F.O.B.  Canastota.  Prices  quoted  on  larger 
quantities.  WARNER  CELERY  CO  ,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Millions  Vegetable  Plants  Wakefield.’  FUt^Dufch’ 

Succession,  Danish  Ballhead;  300 — SI. OO,  500— $1.60, 
1000 — S2.S0  postpaid.  Express,  SI. 50 — 1000.  Tomato: 
Baltimore,  Stone,  Matchless,  same  price.  Potato  Plants, 

53.50—1000.  IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


PLANTS 


POSTPAID:  Aster.  Celery,  Tomato, 
Sweet  Potato — 3  doz  .  25c;  100,  60c; 
500.  $2.  Cabbage— 100,  45c;  300,  $1; 
1000  S2.50.  Delphinium,  Verbenia,  Larkspur— dozen, 

35c,  ItOllli  Ell'S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


HARDY  CABBACE  PLANTtf— Six  varieties—  $1 .50- 
1000  charges  collect.  $2.00  prepaid  mail.  Good 
plants  well  p  icked.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va 


FIELD  GROWN  standard  varieties.  Cabbage  plants 
51  per  1000,  charges  collect,  S2  per 
1000  delivered.  Pepper,  53  per  1000 
I  collect.  Special  prices  on  large  or¬ 
ders.  Clifford  A  Cutchins,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Va 


PLANTS 


Frosl-Prool  Cabbage  aud  Collard  Plants 

$1.50-1000.  Tomatoes,  S2.  J.  H.  GRIFFIN,  COURTLANG,  VA. 


ASTERS 

Catalog  free.  WM.  P. 


100  strong,  well  rooted  planter 
SI.OO.  Mixed  colors.  600 
for  only  S4.00.  Prepaid. 

YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa..  Dept.  R. 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as 
D  W  A  V V  vJW Lr  ornamental.  Well  rooted  plants, 
$1.20  dozen,  delivered.  FUR  TANNERY,  Mineral,  Virginia 


Binder  Twine 

In  5  and  8  pound  balls.  Best  quality  guaranteed  Farmer 
agents  wanted.  Send  for  samples  and  our  low  price  for 
1028.  Til  EG.  BUltT  A  SONS,  Box  15,  Melrose,  O 


Mail  Your  Kodak  Films  to  Us 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good  High  Gloss 
Prints  and  return  for  25c.  Coin  or  stamps. 

C0WIC  STUDIO,  12]/2  E.  High  Street,  (R),  Springfield,  Ohio 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

|  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Garden  Bulletin  Board 

[Conducted  by  W,  W.  H.  Experience  and 
questions  invited.] 


Beauty  in  Flowering  Shrubs 

Spring  and  early  Summer  show  an 
abundance  of  bloom  among  shrubs,  but 
We  often  find  sameness  in  these  displays, 
and  little  show  of  bloom  from  midsummer 
on.  Effort  should  be  made  to  diversify 
and  prolong  this  bloom. 

Just  now  we  are  enjoying  one  of  the 
newer  mock  oranges,  Virginal,  which  has 
flowers  2  in.  across,  forming  a  solid 
wreath  along  the  branch.  This  is  very 
showy  and  also  slightly  fragrant ;  one  of 
the  most  desirable  among  the  newer  sorts. 
The  old-fashioned  garland  mock  orange 
(Philadelphus  coronarius)  is  still  the 
sweetest  of  all,  and  the  earliest  to  flower, 
but  some  of  the  new’  ones  are  more  show’y. 
Virginal  seems  to  be  generally  semi¬ 
double,  while  the  new  variety,  Girandole, 
which  I  have  not  tried  yet,  is  very  double, 
with  dense  trusses  of  flowers. 

Among  the  bush  honeysuckles  desirable 
in  a  shrubbery  bed  I  find  Lonicera  Mor- 
rowi  especially  vigorous  and  hardy.  It  is) 
covered  with  small  w’hite  flowers  in  May,1 
and  these  are  followed  by  showy  bright 
red  fruits  through  Summer  and  Fall. 

For  a  continued  show  of  flowers  from 
July  until  frost,  nothing  is  more  striking 
than  the  butterfly  bush,  Buddleia  varia- 
bilis.  It  is  sometimes  called  Summer 
lilac,  its  dense  cylindrical  spikes  of  violet 
flowers  suggesting  that  flower.  As  this 
flowers  on  new  wood  it  requires  quite 
severe  pruning  in  Winter  or  early  Spring. 
Of  course  the  early  Spring-flowering 
shrubs  must  be  pruned  in  Summer,  after 
blooming  is  over. 

Last  year  one  of  our  favorite  Weigelas, 
an  old  bush  planted  about  40  years,  was 
burned  to  .the  ground  by  a  brush  fire.  We 
thought  it  would  be  a  total  loss,  but  after 
the  dead  branches  w’ere  removed  the  plant 
started  strong  shoots  from  the  root,  and 
this  year  it  is  a  symmetrical  bush,  covered 
with  flowers.  The  moral  is  that  we  may 
be  too  tender-hearted  in  pruning  a  strong¬ 
growing  old  shrub,  and  permit  an  un¬ 
gainly  form,  when  it  W’ould  be  improved 
by  severe  cutting  back.  Burning  over 
is  too  drastic,  however;  while  the  old 
Weigela  survived  the  ordeal,  barberries 
were  destroyed.  e.  t.  e. 


More  About  Perennials 

I  was  especially  -interested  in  two  let¬ 
ters  on  perennial  gardens  in  a  recent 
issue,  as  1  have  been  working  along  this 
line  for  about  five  years.  I  now  have 
quite  a  large  and  lovely  collection.  Every 
year  I  plan  to  add  at  least  one  or  two 
varieties.  I  also  save  seeds  of  those  which 
are  less  hardy,  so  if  the  old  plants  fail  to 
winter  I  can  start  new  ones  without  buy¬ 
ing  seeds.  However,  I  find  that  nearly 
always  if  I  give  the  beds  a  slight  cover¬ 
ing  during  the  Winter  many  seedlings 
will  come  up  in  the  Spring,  even  though 
the  old  plants  do  not  live.  These  seed¬ 
lings  seem  to  come  along  much  faster 
than  those  sown  in  the  Spring,  even  when 
I  have  started  them  inside. 

I  have  trouble  making  hollyhocks  live 
for  more  than  one  Winter,  but  they  seed 
themselves  generously.  This  year  my 
Coreopsis  also  died,  but  the  ground  is 
thick  with  tiny  seedlings.  I  have  Del¬ 
phinium  (larkspur),  Pyrethrum,  Lychnis 
(Jerusalem  Cross),  columbines,  Iceland 
poppies,  Sweet  William  and  bergamot  or 
bee  balm,  all  large  and  firmly  established, 
some  five  years  okl.  I  also  have  Digitalis 
(foxglove)  and  Oriental  poppy  sown  last 
Summer  and  transplanted  this  Spring. 
The  Digitalis  is  goin  gto  bloom,  but  am 
not  sure  of  the  poppies.  Last  year  my 
Coreopsis  and  hollyhocks  were  wonder¬ 
ful.  I  shall  miss  them  this  year,  but  will 
have  them  again  next  year. 

Never  plant  Achillea  (milfoil  or  yar¬ 
row)  in  your  garden.  It  will  spread, 'and 
is  very  hard  to  control.  I  know  from  ex¬ 
perience.  I  have  read  that  Anchusa  (al- 
kanet)  would  do  the  same.  Mine  died 
last  Winter  and  I  am  not  going  to  let 
the  seedlings  live  for  fear  of  it.  [We 
have  never  seen  alkanet  growing  out  of 
bounds. — Ed.] 

I  think  the  reason  for  the  loss  of  plants 
which  the  writer  on  page  855  had  was 
due  to  non-protection  of  Fall  trans¬ 
planted  plants.  Even  the  hardiest  of 
plants  must  be  covered  if  moved  in  the 
Fall.  However,  with  foxgloves,  holly¬ 
hocks,  Oriental  poppies  or  any  perennial 
which  has  a  crown  or  keeps  some  or  all 
of  its  foliage  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
smother.  Pine  boughs  make  the  best 
covering  for  these. 

I  also  raise  lots  of  annuals  and  exhibit 
at  the  county  fair.  My  premium  check 
last  FalJ  was  $20,  and  I  had  a  free  entry 
ticket  ro  the  fair  also.  My  entry  fees 
cost  about  $2.50,  so  I  made  a  nice  profit. 
I  also  had  my  flowers  all  Summer.  I 


like  this  way  to  earn  a  hit.  I  enjoy  it 
and  the  work  is  healthful.  MRS.  w.  F. 

New  York. 

Double  Blossom  Disease  of 
Blackberries 

I  have  some  blackberries  which  are 
fruiting  this  year  for  the  first  time.  They 
have  all  had  the  same  treatment.  I  am 
sending  you  some  of  the  biggest  and 
cleanest  berries.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter  with  them?  I  got  the  vines 
from  a  neighbor.  He  told  me  that  the 
first  four  years  he  had  lots  of  berries,  but 
that  this  year  his  fruit  is  the  same  as 
mine.  g.  w.  r. 

South  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  dewberry  has  few  diseases  of  im¬ 
portance,  but  anthracnose  and  double 
blossom  cause  considerable  trouble  at 
times.  The  fruit  that  was  received  was 
a  mass  of  dried  seeds,  characteristic  of 
the  double  blossom  trouble.  It  is  because 
of  this  disease  that  southern  dewberry 
growers  cut  the  canes  close  to  the  crown 
just  after  the  fruit  is  harvested.  In  New 
Jersey  and  Tennessee  this  practice  con¬ 
trols  double  blossom.  Unfortunately  the 
same  plan  does  not  work  so  well  in  Flor¬ 
ida,  but  you  should  at  least  try  it.  There 
is  no  other  known  remedy.  H.  B.  T. 

Tomato  Pests 

Something  is  eating  my  tomato  plants, 
eaving  only  the  stem.  s.  o. 

Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

This  sounds  like  the  work  of  potato 
beetles.  They  quickly  destroy  young  to¬ 
mato  plants  if  not  watched.  Black  fleas 
and  plant  lice  are  also  possibilities. 
Strong  tobacco  dust  is  a  useful  repellent, 
but  the  potato  beetles  may  well  be  picked 
off  daily. 

Culture  of  Cucumbers  and 
Dahlias 

1.  I  have  a  good  local  market  for 
pickles  and  cucumbers.  Would  you  give 
me  some  information  on  their  culture? 
What  kind  of  soil  required?  What  kind 
of  diseases  will  there  be  and  how  to  fight 
them?  2.  I  also  want  to  grow  a  large 
patch  of  Dahlias.  I  have  the  bulbs  and 
would  like  to  get  some  advice  about  the 
culture.  Is  well  manured  soil  all  right 
for  this  flower?  Should  every  bulb  be 
planted  separate  or  more  bulbs  to  a  hill? 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  a.  e. 

1.  In  growing  cucumbers,  light  sandy 
soil  is  preferable  for  an  early  crop,  but 
yields  are  larger  and  the  bearing  period 
longer  on  heavier  soil.  Cool  clay  loam 
is  used  for  late  crop  and  for  pickle  stock. 
Early  plowing  and  frequent  harrowing 
before  planting  are  important.  Stable 
manures  are  valuable  for  this  crop,  but 
•should  be  well  rotted.  This  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  broadcast,  or  in  the  furrow.  Some 
truckers  open  the  furrows  about  a  month 
before  planting,  distribute  the  manure, 
and  then  turn  back  the  soil,  mixing  soil 
and  manure  in  the  furrow.  If  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  is  used  it  should  not  con¬ 
tain  more  than  4  per  cent  nitrogen,  with 
8  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  6  to  10 
per  cent  potash.  From .  1,000  to  1,500 
lbs.  of  fertilizer  is  applied  to  the  acre. 
Planting  should  not  be  done  until  the 
ground  is  warm  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
frost.  Tillage  is  continued  as  long  as  it 
can  be  done  without  danger  to  the  vines. 

The  most  serious  trouble  affecting  cu¬ 
cumbers  is  the  striped  beetle,  and  this  is 
difficult  to  control.  Dusting  with  1  lb. 
of  arsenate  of  lead  to  15-lbs.  land  plaster 
is  helpful.  Downy  mildew,  leaf  blight 
and  anthracnose  are  important  diseases 
of  the  cucumber.  They  are  controlled  by 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  begin¬ 
ning  early  in  the  season,  and  continuing 
at  intervals  of  about  10  days. 

2.  Dahlias  should  not  be  planted  too 
early  for  best  results;  many  large  grow¬ 
ers  set  out  any  time  from  May  15  to  July 
1.  In  a  large  planting  entirely  devoted  to 
them,  they  should  be  set  4x4  ft.,  which 
gives  an  opportunity  for  tillage.  Best  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  when  the  soil  is  ma¬ 
nured  and  well  worked  in  the  Fall.  In 
Spring  a  good  potato  fertilizer  may  be  ap* 
plied  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  to  1,000 
square  feet. 

In  dividing  clumps  of  tubers,  be  sure 
each  tuber  has  an  “eye”  or  bud,  at  the 
stalk  end.  Without  this  the  tuber  will 
not  grow.  While  large  clumps  must  be 
separated,  we  like  two  tubers  in  a  hill 
but  one  good  plump  tuber  with  strong 
eye  will  give  satisfactory  results. 


Basic  Slag  on  Grass 

This  product  of  iron  manufacture 
(Thomas  phosphate  powder)  is  not  a  new 
material,  but  during  the  war  and  for 
some  time  afterward  was  not  available. 
Farmers  are  now  using  it  again,  and 
find  it  very  desirable  where  phosphorus 
and  lime  are  needed,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  of  our  grass  lands.  It  can  be 
broadcast  at  the  rate  of  500  to  1,000 
pounds  per  acre.  In  analysis  it  runs 
around  18  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and 
40  per  cent  lime. 

It  is  not  a  complete  fertilizer,  so 
should  be  supplemented  with  nitrogen 
and  potash  where  these  are  needed.  We 
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have  found  it  especially  desirable  for 
orchard  use,  on  grass  and  in  the  garden. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  greatest 
grain  shipments  in  the  history  of  Argen¬ 
tina  are  reported  for  the  week  ending 
June  14.  In  seven  days  loadings  reached 
about  175,000  tons  of  wheat,  275,000  of 
corn,  52,000  of  linseed  and  16,000  of 
oats. 

An  emergency  clinic  was  established  by 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  health  officials  re¬ 
cently  tor  the  treatment  of  children  who 
are  bitten  by  dogs.  Ten  cases  were  re¬ 
ported  June  12  and  three  June  14.  Health 
Commissioner  Shipman  said  that  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Vernon, 
regarding  the  prevalence  of  rabies,  was 
“most  acute.” 

Ohio  poultry  growers  will  make  their 
first  State  tour  in  July.  Extension  poul¬ 
try  specialists  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  have  arranged  a  motor-bus  trip  upon 
which  it  is  hoped  at  least  50  Doultrymen 
and  their  wives  will  visit  poultry  plants 
in  four  other  States — Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 
The  party  will  leave  Columbus  on  July 
9  and  will  travel  through  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  to  Washington,  D.  C.  A 
day  will  be  spent  sightseeing  in  and  near 
the  national  capital,  and  the  government 
experimental  poultry  farm  at  Beltsville, 
Md.,  will  also  be  inspected.  There  will 
later  be  visits  to  Atlantic  City,  New 
York  City,  Cornell  University,  and  Niaga¬ 
ra  Falls,  aside  from  the  inspections  of 
important  and  interesting  poultry  plants 
in  the  territory  where  land  and  labor 
costs  are  higher  than  they  are  in  Ohio, 
and  where  the  most  modern  methods  are 
being  used  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of 
these  high  costs.  The  party,  will  return 
to  Columbus  on  July  23. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jardine  will 
attend  the  fourth  annual  session  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Co-operation,  meet¬ 
ing  this  Summer  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  and  will  address 
that  gathering  on  the  evening  of  Jifly 
24.  This  will  be  the  fourth  consecutive 
session  of  the  Institute  in  which  Secre¬ 
tary  Jardine  has  participated.  He  will 
discuss  “The  Future  of  Agricultural  Co¬ 
operation  in  the  United  States.”  On  July 
25  Secretary  Jardine  is  scheduled  to 
speak  as  the  guest  of  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
chants  Association,  San  Jose,  Cal.  He 
has  arranged  conferences  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  two  days  with  California  farm  lead¬ 
ers  for  a  discussion  of  their  problems  as 
they  relate  to  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

To  meet  the  standards  which  have  been 
laid  down  by  the  poultry  husbandry  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  a 
hen  should  have  laid  72  eggs  since  No¬ 
vember  .1,  1927.  The  “poultry  year”  be¬ 
gins  November  1,  and  the  first  six  months 
of  that  year  ended  April  30.  Twenty  of 
the  72  eggs  should  have  been  laid  in  April. 
The  demonstration  flocks  in  April  aver¬ 
aged  17.6  eggs  per  hen  and  for  the  six 
months,  66.1  eggs.  The  figure  is  below 
that  of  last  year,  when  the  April  aver¬ 
age  was  18.8  eggs  per  hen  and  the  six 
months  average  was  67.8  eggs  per  hen. 
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Doings  at 

After  wasting  considerable  energy  in 
worrying  over  unseasonable,  cold  weather, 
fh.ods.  droughts,  hailstorms  and  tornadoes, 
it  is  somewhat  disconcerting  to  have  a 
pesky  little  bug  no  bigger  than  the  small 
end  of  nothing  come  along  and  do  more 
damage  than  all  those  major  disasters  put 
together.  Sections  engaged  in  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  become  hardened  to  bug  menace,  and 
are  organized  to  fight  bugs  with  every¬ 
thing  from  hand  dusters  to  power  spray¬ 
ers  of  200-gallon  capacity,  while  local 
dealers  carry  in  stock  an  array  of  pois¬ 
ons  and  noxious  nostrums  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions.  However,  I  rather  think  that  the 
great  majority  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  family  are 
general  farmers  with  fruit  and  vegetable 
growing  only  incidental,  and  next  to  no 
equipment  for  fighting  bugs.  It  is  to  them 
that  I  attempt  to  bring  a  few  words  of 
comfort  and  help. 

Bugs  are  classified  from  two  viewpoints. 
The  scientist  insists  that  a  bug  with  hard 
wing  covers  is  a  beetle  and  not  a  bug  at 
all,  but  we  farmers  care  little  for  that, 
so  we  continue  speaking  of  potato  bugs 
instead  of  calling  them  Colorado  beetles. 
Another  classification  is  much  easier  to 
remember,  for  it  divides  into  two  classes 
of  chewing  bugs  and  sucking  bugs.  Any 
bug  which  eats  leaves  or  stems,  such  as 
potato  bugs,  striped  cucumber  bugs, 
squash  bugs,  etc.,  is  a  chewing  insect,  and 
hence  easy  to  kill  by  the  application  of 
poison  to  the  plants. 

Suppose  we  take  up  the  chewing  bugs 
first.  Do  you  remember  way  back  wdien 
we  put  a  teaspoon  of  Paris  green  in  a 
bucket  of  water  and  sprinkled  the  pota¬ 
toes  with  a  whisk  broom  dipped  in  the 
poison  water?  We  were  careful  not  to 
get  it  too  strong,  and  often  thought  that 
tip  burn  of  the  leaves  was  caused  by  too 
strong  Paris  green  solution.  Now  we 
know  that  leaf  hoppers  were  hiding  un¬ 
der  the  leaves  and  laughing  at  our  Paris 
green  while  they  were  busy  weakening 
the  plants  and  spreading  blight  from  hill 
to  hill.  Paris  green  solution  is  still 
good,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  burn¬ 
ing  the  foliage,  especially  of  tender  plants. 
Arsenate  of  lead  powder  or  calcium  sul¬ 
phate  powder  are  both  good,  but  they,  too, 
burn  if  used  alone.  In  using  either  it 
is  best  to  use  in  conjunction  with  the 
standard  Bordeaux  mixture  of  4  lbs.  blue- 
stone  (copperas,  sometimes  called  blue 
vitriol),  4  lbs.  lime,  1  or  1%  lbs.  arsenate 
of  lead  powder  and  50  gallons  of  water, 
but  this  again  calls  for  a  spray  rig.  Scale 
that  down  to  Y*  lb.  Milestone,  1  lb.  lime, 
%  lb.  arsenate  of  lead  and  six  to  eight 
gallons  of  water,  mix  in  a  crock  or  keg 
and  apply  with  the  quart  size  hand  spray¬ 
er  or  a  garden  sprinkler,  provided  you 
have  only  a  garden  or  bush  fruits  to  care 
for.  That  will  not  only  poison  the  bugs 
but  also  stimulate  plant  growth.  You 
may  mix  still  smaller  quantities  if  you 
wish,  but  always  put  in  lime.  Too  much 
lime  will  do  no  harm,  but  too  much  ar¬ 
senate  will  burn  tender  foliage. 

Sucking  insects,  such  as  aphids,  leaf 
hoppers,  rose  bugs  and  the  stinking 
squash  bugs  are  another  matter.  They 
must  be  fought  with  a  contact  spray.  For¬ 
tunately  we  have  a  cheap  and  common 
remedy  for  them,  and  that  is  tobacco.  If 
a  tobacco  solution  touches  an  insect  that 
bug  is  a  goner.  The  best  is  nicotine 
sulphate,  commonly  called  Black  Leaf  40, 
and  sold  under  that  name.  The  usual 
mixture  is  a  pint  of  nicotine  sulphate  to 
a  barrel  of  water,  but  you  may  scale  that 
down  to  a  big  teaspoon  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  use  in  a  quart  size  sprayer. 
Tobacco  stems,  procured  for  next  to 
nothing  at  any  cigar  factory,  may  be 
steeped  for  a  time  and  the  solution  used : 
if  you  are  unable  to  procure  nicotine  or 
tobacco  stems  buy  a  package  of  cigar 
clippings  for  10  cents  at  any  cigar  store 
and  steep  them  all  day  in  a  gallon  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  use  that  for  a  spray.  If  any  of 
the  solution  touches  an  aphid  he  is  a 
dead  bug.  That  is  the  standard  remedy 
for  aphids  and  leaf  hoppers.  Leaf  hop¬ 
pers  are  the  villains  which  ruin  your 
string  beans,  tomato  plants  and  cause  tip 
burn  on  potato  leaves.  Go  after  them 
with  tobacco  solution. 

Lastly  and  best  of  all  to  my  mind  comes 
the  dusting  method  of  bug  control.  Dust¬ 
ers  may  be  as  cheap  as  50  cents  for  a 
hand  dust  gun,  or  small  geared  machine 
for  $8  to  $10.  Y'our  hardware  dealer  will 
order  one  for  you  if  he  does  not  keep  them 
in  stock.  An  insect  has  no  lungs,  conse¬ 
quently  does  not  breathe  through  his 
mouth  or  nose.  It  does  have  tubes  run¬ 
ning  traverse  of  its  body,  open  at  each 
end  and  thus  does  it  breathing.  If  dust 
obstructs  the  tubes  the  bug  chokes  to 
death.  The  hens  knew  this  long  before 
we  did.  They  take  dust  baths,  knowing 
the  poultry  lice  will  die  if  well  dusted. 
We  improve  on  the  hens  though,  as  we 
add  poisons  to  our  dust  and  thus  catch 
the  bugs  coming  and  going.  If  a  bit  of 
tobacco,  lime  or  poison  powder  enters  a 
breathing  tube,  the  bug  dies,  and  if  he 
eats  the  poison  dust  he  also  dies.  To¬ 
bacco  dust  used  alone  or  with  lime  and 
arsenate  is  the  standard  remedy  for 
aphids.  Tobacco  dust  is  also  good  plant 
food,  and  will  not  burn  foliage.  The  best 
dust  for  home  mix  is  1  lb.  tobacco  dust, 
1  lb.  arsenate  of  lead  powder,  10  lbs.  hy¬ 
drated  lime.  Mix  it  by  stirring  with  a 
paddle  and  then  sifting  several  times 
through  a  flour  sifter ;  apply  it  with  a 
dust  gun,  geared  duster  or  even  shake  it 
through  a  burlap  sack.  It  is  good  for 
striped  cucumber  bugs,  stinking  squash 
bugs,  aphids,  leaf  hoppers,  currant  worms 


Long  Acres 


or  potato  bugs.  Scale  that  amount  down 
in  proportion  for  the  small  home  garden. 
With  a  geared  duster  you  can  blow  it 
into  fruit  trees  if  they  are  not  full  grown. 

Yes,  I  know,  folks,  that  it  is  easy  to 
talk,  but  all  these  things  are  being  done 
right  here  on  our  farm.  I  dust  the 
string  beans  and  other  garden  stuff  and 
use  a  regular  spray  rig  for  fruit  trees. 
I  steep  tobacco  and  keep  lime  and  ar¬ 
senate  on  hand  at  all  times,  so  you  see 
I  am  not  telling  you  to  do  something  I 
am  not  doing  myself.  Whether  you  fol¬ 
low  my  directions  for  a  backyard  garden 
or  an  extensive  fruit  farm  makes  no  dif¬ 


succeed  in  growing  they  bend  downward 
and  outward  and  become  greatly  crooked 
and  deformed.  Thus  the  injured  trees 
have  crooked,  deformed  trunks  which  are 
not  only  unsightly  but  are  greatly  les¬ 
sened  in  value  as  a  source  of  lumber. 

The  only  method  of  controlling  this  pest 
is  that  practiced  in  Europe,  namely,  the 
pruning  and  burning  of  the  infested  twigs 
together  with  the  caterpillars  on  them. 
The  best  time  to  do  this  is  in  the  Fall, 
Winter,  and  early  Spring  months  while 
the  caterpillars  are  inside  of  the  buds. 
Some  of  the  infested  shoots  may  be  missed 
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-the  sprinkler 
that  waters 

a'SQUARE" 


An  inexpensive  sprinkler  that  doe9  a  100  per 
cent  job  of  watering  areas  up  to  one  acre. 
Sprinkles  in  a  square — any  aize  plot  from  20x 
20  ft.  to  61x60  ft.  without  moving.  Waters  in  a 
square  instead  of  a  circle.  Doesn’t  miss  the 
corners.  Adjustable  to  narrow  spray  for  smaller 
areas.  Has  17  nozzles,  mounted  on  oscillator. 
Does  the  work  of  three  or  four  ordinary 
sprinklers.  Shipped  complete,  ready  to  connect 
to  hose. 

Send  for  Free  Book  and  special  price 
in  effect  for  a  limited  time 


WHITESHOWERS,  Inc. 

6475  Dubois  St..  Detroit,  Mich, 
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ference ;  the  directions  are  good  for  both. 
I  don’t  know  it  all.  I  have  heaps  of 
things  to  learn  yet,  but  if  I  can  help  you 
just  a  little  I  sure  will  be  glad.  That 
hop  grower,  for  instance,  could  have  saved 
his  crop  with  a  hand-geared  duster  and 
a  few  dollars  worth  of  dust.  You  will 
find  both  dusters  and  dust  advertised,  and 
can  use  the  prepared  dusts  if  you  pre¬ 
fer.  They  have  the  advantage  of  being 
ground  very  fine  and  thus  blowing  better 
than  the  home  mix.  Sulphur  dusts  are  all 
right  if  combined  with  lime  plus  some  pois¬ 
on,  but  for  aphis  tobacco  dust  or  tobacco 
solution  is  the  thing.  Strangely  enough 
we  have  very  few  aphis  this  year.  Those 
ants  running  up  your  fruit  trees  are  not 
injuring  the  trees  a  particle,  but  are  in¬ 
jurious,  as  they  are  encouraging  aphis 
to  multiply.  Watch  an  ant  and  you  will 
see  him  stroke  an  aphid's  back  and  then 
lick  off  the  tiny  drops  of  sweet  liquid  the 
aphid  forces  out  of  the  tiny  horns  on  liis 
back. 

Just  as  a  pleasing  change  from  bug 
subjects  get  this.  I  was  visiting  at  a 
house  today  which  had  a  cat  hole  through 
the  back  door.  Actually  an  honest  to 
goodness  cat  hole.  I  hadn’t  seen  one 
since  I  was  a  boy.  It  brought  me  memo¬ 
ries  of  bootjacks,  hot  tallow  for  greasing 
boots,  ox  teams,  logging  bees,  husking 
bees  and  country  dances.  When  the  boys 
tease  me  for  a  story  tonight  just  before 
bedtime  I  shall  tell  them  about  the  cat 
hole  and  the  memories  it  evoked.  Can  you 
imagine  anything  more  fascinating  than 
a  real  honest  cat  hole?  Y'es,  they  were 
real  old  people  and  had  two  cats.  I  sur¬ 
reptitiously  gave  one  cat  a  gentle  kick 
just  to  see  it  fly  for  the  cat  hole.  I  can 
see  Calvin's  eyes  grow  big  and  round  as 
I  tell  him  all  about  the  magic  cat  hole, 
and  how  surprised  the  old  folks  looked  as 
the  cat  dashed  through.  L.  B.  R. 


because  in  the  Winter  the  presence  of  the 
caterpillars  is  not  easily  noted  in  every 
case.  Therefore,  the  trees  should  be  gone 
over  again  in  the  Spring  when  the  work 
of  the  pest  is  much  more  conspicuous. 

G.  w.  H. 
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Try  a 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN 

if  you  want  satisfaction 


Highly  recommended  for  its  efficiency.  Will 
dust  trees  20  ft.  high,  one  or  two  rows  and 
also  underneath  the  foliage.  It  puts  the  dust 
where  the  insects  are.  Just  the  thing  for 
Bean  Beetles.  Fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
need  the  Peerless  to  insure  success.  Write 
for  circular  and  tell  where  you  saw  this  adv. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  CO. 

1 600  East  24th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  European  Pine-shoot 
Moth 

I  am  sending  you  a  specimen  of  a  white 
pine  worm.  Would  you  let  me  know  the 
name  of  this  insect?  What  spray  can  I 
use  to  kill  it?  The  pines  grew  well  last 
year  up  to  the  month  of  September ;  then 
the  growth  they  had  formed  fell  off.  You 
will  see  by  this  year's  growth  where  the 
insect  goes  up  in  the  center  of  the  shoot. 
We  have  about  300  white  pine  (Scotch). 
They  are  very  badly  infested.  Will  you 
let  me  know  what  spray  I  could  use  to 
kill  the  insect?  T.  L. 

Larehmont,  N.  Y. 

In  1914  a  caterpillar  was  found  injur¬ 
ing  European  pines  on  an  estate  on  Long 
Island.  On  investigation  the  larva  was 
found  to  be  a  pest  which  had  long  been 
injurious  in  Europe  and  had  now  come  to 
America.  The  insect  is  known  as  the 
European  pine-shoot  moth  and  is  now 
fairly  well  distributed  in  Eastern  New 
York  and  Connecticut. 

The  caterpillar  bores  into  the  young 
developing  buds  in  the  Spring  and  works 
on  down  into  the  young  growing  shoots. 
The  caterpillars  not  only  attack  the  lead¬ 
er  but  they  burrow  into  the  side  shoots 
so  that  nothing  is  left  to  take  the  place 
of  the  dead  leader.  If  the  injured  shoots 


the  strongest  most  durable 


Rope 


Columbian  Standard 
Binder  Twin  e  is 
smooth,  even,  strong 
and  will  tie  the  full 
number  of  bundles.  It 
is  especially  prepared 
against  damage  by  in¬ 
sects.  At  all  dealers. 


^  Columbian  Dan  has  convictions. 
He  says:  "In  order  to  make  top 
quality  rope  you’ve  got  to  use  top 
quality  Manila  fiber.  Other  kinds  won’t  do.  That’s 
why  we  can  guarantee  every  foot  of  Columbian 
TAPE-MARKED  Pure  Manila  Rope — because  it 
is  made  from  the  best  quality  selected  Manila  fiber 
— because  it  is  thoroughly  tested  before  leaving  our 
plant.  Size  for  size  it  is  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  rope  you  can  buy.’’ 

Every  dealer  is  authorized  to  replace  any  length  of 
Columbian  TAPE-MARKED  Rope  if  it  proves 
defective.  To  identify  the  genuine  look  for  the  red, 
white  and  blue  Columbian  TAPE-MARKER  which 
is  woven  into  one  of  the  strands. 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Auburn  “The  Cordage  City”  New  York 
Branches:  New  York  Boston  Chicago  New  Orleans 

COLUMBIAN 

TAPE-MARKED  PURE  MANILA 


ROPE 


V  OVAPANTCCO  ROPE 

Jmade  BY  COLUMBIAN  ROPE  CO. auburn,  n.y. 

*  ASK  FOR  "COLUMBIAN”  TAPE  MARKED  ROPE 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Berries  have  been  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  mar¬ 
kets.  During  the  height  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  movement  when  Virginia  districts 
were  about  ready  to  clean  up,  when  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland  were  shipping  heavily 
and  when  New  Jersey  was  just  ready  to 
start,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  crates  were  received  in  a  single 
night  by  truck.  After  such  receipts  the 
market  was  generally  demoralized  and  re¬ 
ceipts  Avould  drop  to  five  or  ten  thousand 
crates  the  following  day.  Recently  only 
3,000  to  5,000  crates  have  been  coming 
in,  but  prices  have  not  advanced  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  reduction  in  supplies,  most 
sales  ranging  $2.25  to  $3.25  a  crate,  with 
some  fancy  bringing  up  to  $5  and  poor 
as  low  as  $1.50  a  crate  of  32-quarts. 
Following  the  strawberries  there  were 
North  Carolina  huckleberries  and  black¬ 
berries,  the  former  bringing  $5  to  $7,50  a 
crate  and  the  latter  $2.50  to  $5.50  a 
crate.  A  few  raspberries  have  also  been 
received  which  sold  well  at  15  to  20c  a 
pint.  A  recent  addition  to  the  list  of 
fruits  are  the  cherries,  just  now  Early 
Richmond  being  fairly  plentiful,  which 
will  be  followed  by  the  Montmorency  and 
certain  varieties  of  white  and  red  sweet 
cherries.  Sour  cherries  have  been  bring¬ 
ing  5  to  10c  a  pound.  Early  varieties  of 
Georgia  peaches,  principally  Uneedas, 
have  been  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  three 
or  four  carloads  a  day.  They  have  been 
small  and  sold  around  $2  per  6-basket 
carrier.  The  weather  has  recently  been 
favorable  for  such  fruit  as  cantaloupe, 
and  a  steady  to  firm  market  prevailed, 
standard  45’s  selling  around  $3.50  a 
crate.  The  cabbage  market  has  been  dull, 
and  prices  very  low.  Lettuce  has  also 
been  very  plentiful  and  the  prices  dis¬ 
couraging.  Big  Boston  selling  25c  to  $1 
a  crate  and  bushels  of  nearby  Iceberg 
25  to  60c.  The  white  potato  market  was 
very  weak  with  too  many  potatoes  ar¬ 
riving  for  trade  needs.  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia  were  all 
shipping  and  $2  to  $2.25  a  barrel  was 
about  all  that  could  be  obtained  for  the 
best  stock.  Good  tomatoes  have  been 
selling  fairly  well,  Texas  lugs  bringing 
$2  to  $2.25,  and  crates  with  four  4-quart 
tills  $1  to  $1.35.  New  Jersey  peas  were 
quite  plentiful  and  prices  were  low,  Early 
Junes  selling  25  to  50c  per  %-bushel 
basket,  and  large  peas  brought  only  25 
to  85c  a  basket. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  have  been  quite  liberal, 
amounting  to  nearly  50,000  eases  for  the 
week  compared  with  36,800  for  the  week 
previous,  and  41,600  for  a  similar  period 
a  year  ago.  The  market  has  been  rather 
quiet,  but  prices  held  fairly  steady,  fresh 
extra  firsts  selling  32%e  and  firsts  were 
quoted  at  30%  e  a  dozen.  A  few  selected 
especially  for  the  carton  trade  were 
bringing  38  to  41c  and  some  carefully 
selected  candled  fresh  eggs  brought  35 
to  37c  in  cases.  The  market  on  storage- 
packed  held  up  well,  in  fact  the  price 
advanced  %e  over  those  quoted  two 
weeks  ago,  extra  firsts  selling  at  32c 
and  storage-packed  firsts  at  31c  a  dozen. 
The  season  was  late  and  cold  storage 
holdings  in  Philadelphia  have  recently 
increased  quite  rapidly.  For  two  weeks 
ending  June  18  there  was  a  total  increase 
in  holdings  of  31,000  cases  compared  with 
only  11,800  cases  for  the  same  period 
last  year,  but  total  holdings  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  July  18  were  only  278,000  cases 
against  336,555  cases  a  year  ago.  Total 
holdings  for  the  ten  principal  cities  had 
reached  a  total  of  6,151,430  cases  on 
June  16  compared  with  6,876,409  cases 
a  year  ago. 

There  has  been  very  little  activity  in 
the  live  fowl  market  and  prices  have  de¬ 
clined.  Leghorns  were  particularly  dull 
with  offerings  in  excess  of  requirements, 
and  an  average  of  20c  a  pound  was 
quoted  on  White  Leghorn  fowl.  Colored 
fowl  were  also  a  little  weak,  and  26  to 
28c  a  pound  was  about  all  they  would 
bring.  Live  broilers  have  also  declined 
in  price,  best  Plymouth  Rocks  weighing 
2%  pounds  or  over  bi’inging  about  40c 
a  pound,  with  smaller  sizes  selling  35  to 
38c.  Rhode  Island  Reds  were  quoted 
30  to  35c  and  White  Leghorns  ranged 
from  24c  for  small  up  to  32c  for  2-pound 
or  over  sizes.  Although  the  market  on 
fresh-killed  poultry  was  quiet,  it  ruled 
firm,  fresh-killed  fowl,  barreled-paeked, 
weighing  5  pounds  selling  29  to  30c, 
while  heavy  fowl  and  4  to  4%-pound  sizes 
sold  up  to  28c  a  pound.  Western  broilers 
packed  in  ice  were  quoted  40  to  42c  a 
pound.  Cold  storage  holdings  of  poultry 
in  Philadelphia  on  June  18  was  reported 
as  1,176,233  pounds  against  2,381,184 
pounds  a  year  ago.  Reports  covering  the 
entire  country  as  a  whole  as  of  June  1 
showed  holdings  of  broilers,  roasters  and 
fryers  to  be  considerably  below  the  five- 
year  average,  while  holding  of  fowl  were 
about  the  same  as  last  year  and  slightly 
smaller  than  the  five-year  average. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  better  grades  of  hay  ruled  firm  and 
prices  on  No.  2  Timothy  i*anged  $15.50 
to  $16.50  a  ton.  Undergrades  were  plenti¬ 
ful  and  market  weak  with  No.  3  Timothy 
and  No.  2  light  clover  mixed  averaging 


$14  a  ton.  The  market  on  straight  rye 
straw  was  quiet  but  firmly  held  at  $23  a 
ton  with  wheat  and  oat  straw  moving  at 
$15  to  $16  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

The  past  week  has  undoubtedly  been 
devoid  of  pleasure  to  most  growers  and 
salesmen  of  produce  on  this  market.  De¬ 
mand  generally  has  been  poor  with  sup¬ 
plies  more  than  ample  with  resulting 
low  prices. 

Apples. — Supplies  light ;  demand  light. 
Baldwins,  Mass.  A  grade,  $3  to  $3.50. 
Fancy,  large  sizes,  $3.60  to  $3.75.  Un¬ 
graded,  $2  to  $3  box.  Me.,  A2%  to  2%- 
in.,  $7.50  to  $9  bbl.  Best  Russets,  $2.50 
to  $3.50.  Ben  Davis,  $1.50  to  $2.50  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  H.  Baldwins,  A2%-in.  up, 
$8.50  to  $9.50  bbl.  Me.  Spies,  A  grade, 
$7  to  $8.  Ben  Davis,  unci.,  $4  to  $6  bbl. 
N.  Y.  Baldwins,  U.  S.  1,  2%  to  2%-in., 
$8.50  to  $9.50.  Russets,  2%-in.,  $6.50 
bbl. 

Asparagus.  —  Supplies  moderately 
heavy,  demand  fair.  Native,  36  bchs, 
mostly  $2.50  to  $5.  Fancy,  $4.50  to 
$6.50.  Hudson  River,  $2  to  $4.50.  N.  J., 
$3  to  $6  doz. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair 
for  best.  Native,  18  bchs,  $1.25  to  $1.50 
std.  bu.  box.  Va.,  %  erts.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
some  worthless.  Best,  60-qt.  erts.,  $2.50 
to  $3.50. 

Cabbage.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
pool-.  Ya.  Wakefield,  25  to  60e  %  crt., 
and  hamp.  Md.,  hamp.,  65  to  75c. 

Carrots.  —  Supplies  liberal,  demand 
slow.  Market  dull.  Native  cut  off  ord., 
$1  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  Miss.,  bchs.  65 
to  85c  %  bu.  Cal.,  erts,  few  sales,  $3  to 
$3.50.  Ya.,  %  erts.,  50  to  75c. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  liberal ;  demand 
fair.  Native  h.h.,  50  to  70  cukes,  std.  bu. 
box,  $2  to  $6.50.  Ohio,  bskts,  24  cukes, 
$1  to  $2.  Fla.,  %  bu  hamp.,  poor,  25 
to  75c. 

Lettuce. — Moderate  supplies,  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native  h.h.,  18  hds.  ord., 
25  to  60c.  Iceberg,  native,  40  to  85c ; 
Cal.  and  Wash.,  best,  $4  to  $5.50;  poorer, 
50c  crt. 

Onions. — Supplies  heavy,  market  dull 
and  weak.  110  lbs.,  mostly  ordinary, 
Egyptians,  $2  to  $3.25.  Texas,  erts.,' 
mostly  75c  to  $1.10.  Cal.,  $1  to  $1.10 
crt. 

Peas.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
limited.  Del.  and  Md.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 
bu.  bskt. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Market  weak.  Me.  and  N.  B.  Gr. 
Mts.,  90c  to  $1.10  100  lbs.  N.  C.  Cob¬ 
blers,  No.  1,  mostly  $2.50  to  $3  bbl.  Va. 
Cobblers,  No.  1,  mostly  $3.25  bbl. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor.  Native,  mostly  40  to  50e  std.  bu. 
box. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native,  40  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 

Strawberries.  —  Supplies  liberal.  De¬ 
mand  good.  32-qt.  erts.,  native,  18  to 
22c.  Md.  and  Del.,  various  varieties,  7 
to  15c  qt.  N.  J.,  14  to  16c  qt. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  heavy,  demand 
good  on  best.  Native  h.h.,  mostly  25  to 
28c ;  few  30c  lb.  Ohio,  10-lb.  bskts., 
$2.25  to  $2.50.  Fla.,  erts,  $1.50  to  $3. 
Texas,  lugs,  No.  1,  $2.25  to  $2.75.  Mex., 
lugs,  $2.25  to  $2.75  lug. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  P.  T.,  $1  to  $1.35  24  bchs. 
White  Capes,  few  sales,  fancy,  $3  to  $3.50 
100  lbs. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
for  best.  No.  1  Timothy,  $23  to  $24. 
Eastern,  $17  to  $21.  Clover  mixed,  red, 
$20  to  $21  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  44y2c;  firsts,  43  to  44%c;  seconds, 
40  to  42%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  37c.  Mixed  colors, 
36c.  White  extras,  34c  doz.  Pullets,  30 
to  32c.  Fresh  eastern  extras,  34c.  Un¬ 
dergrades,  28  to  30c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extra 
fresh,  25%c.  Firsts  new,  24%  to  25c. 
Extras  held,  30  to  31c.  Firsts  held,  28 
to  29c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  pea, 
$10.75  to  $11.  Cal.  small  white,  $10.25 
to  $10.50.  Yellow  Eyes,  $10.25  to  $10.50. 
Red  kidney,  $9.25  to  $9.50.  Lima,  $9.75 
to  $10  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool. — Market  generally  unchanged  ex¬ 
cept  for  slight  advances  on  medium  grades 
with  trading  greatly  restricted. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  48 
to  50c ;  clothing,  39c ;  %  blood,  combing, 
50  to  51c;  clothing,  43c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  57c ;  clothing,  49  to  50c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  55  to  56e ;  clothing,  45  to  47c; 
low  %  blood,  48  to  49c. 

Scoured  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.18  to  $1.23;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.09 ;  clothing, 
95  to  98c ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.03  to 
$1.08 ;  clothing,  91  to  96c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  93  to  98c;  clothing,  80  to  85c; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  82  to  87c.  Terr, 
mostly,  combing,  $1.18  to  $1.23;  clothing, 
$1.05  to  $1.10;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.12 
to  $1.15;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.25;  %  blood, 
combing,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  clothing,  98c  to 
$1.03 ;  14  blood,  combing,  98c  to  $1.02 ; 
clothing,  85  to  90c ;  low  14  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  87  to  92c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Southern  potatoes  and  cabbage,  ai-e  com¬ 
ing  in  and  prices  are  lower.  Raspberries 
from  California  show  increased  receipts. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  prints,  47  to  48c ;  tubs, 
46  to  47c;  firsts,  43  to  46c.  Cheese, 
steady ;  new  daisies,  flats,  longhorn,  26 
to  27c;  bricks,  27  to  28c;  limburger,  30 
to  31c;  block  Swiss,  35  to  37c.  Eggs, 
higher ;  Grade  A,  35  to  36c ;  grade  B;  33 
to  34c;  grade  C,  29  to  30c;  unclassified, 
29  to  33c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  25  to 
31c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  21c ;  chickens,  34 
to  38c ;  ducks,  26  to  30c ;  geese,  20  to 
25c;  turkeys,  40  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
weak;  fowls,  23  to  26c;  old  roosters,  15 
to  16c ;  ducks,  27  to  28c ;  broilers,  25  to 
40c ;  geese,  16  to  19c ;  stags,  22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady; 
Russetts,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  Baldwin, 
$2.75  to  $3.25 ;  Delicious,  western,  box, 
$4.25  to  $5 ;  Winesap,  $3  to  $3.50.  Pota¬ 
toes,  lower ;  home-grown,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ; 
150-lb.  bag,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  N.  C.,  bbl., 
$3  to  $3.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal., 
crate,  $3.50  to  $4.75 ;  cherries,  box,  $3 
to  $3.25 ;  lioneydews,  crate,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  plums.  Cal.,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ; 
raspberries,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.75; 
strawberries,  home-grown,  32-qt.  crate, 
$7  to  $8 ;  watermelons,  35c  to  $1.10. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ;  red 
kdiney,  c-wt.,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  white  kidney, 
$10  to  $11 :  medium,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  mar¬ 
row,  $11  to  $12.  Onions,  slow ;  Texas, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  home-grown,  doz. 
bchs,  10  to  15c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  bskt.,  $1.75  to 
$2 ;  beans,  Miss.,  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2.50 ; 
beets,  Texas,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  cabbage, 
Miss.,  hamper,  60c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  Fla., 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  cauliflower,  Cal., 
crate,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  celery,  doz..  75c  to  $1 ; 
cucumbers,  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  egg¬ 
plant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $4.25 ;  lettuce, 
box,  40  to  50c ;  mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton, 
60  to  65c :  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs,  50  to 
75c ;  parsley,  doz.,  90c  to  $1 ;  peas,  Va., 
hamper.  $1.40  to  $1.65;  peppers,  Fla., 
crate,  $4.25  to  $4.75 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs, 
25  to  35c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  40c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  25  to  35c ;  tomatoes,  bskt, 
$1.75  to  $2.25 ;  turnips,  100-lb.  sack,  $1.65 
to  $1.75;  watercress,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  21c ;  dark,  12  to  14c.  Maple 
products,  steady ;  new  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  old,  $1.35  to  $1.65 ;  sugar,  lb.,  15 
to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  easy ;  Timothy,  loose,  ton, 
$15  to  $17 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $11 :  wheat  bran,  carlot, 
$36.50 ;  standard  middlings.  $38.50 ;  red- 
dog,  $44.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent 
protein,  $58 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent.  $52 ; 
hominv,  $43.50 ;  gluten  feed,  $44.75 ;  oat- 
feed,  $29.30.  c.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

June  21,  1928. 

MILK 

June :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $1.78%,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.03%  ;  Class  3,  $2. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.70 ; 
Class  2,  $1.90  ;  Class  3,  $1.90. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy .  .$0.44%  @$0.45 

Extra,  92  score .  .44 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  .42  @  .43% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .40%  @  .41% 

Lower  grades . 39  @  .40 

Ladles . 34%  @  .38% 

Packing  stock . 31  @  .32% 

Renovated . 39%  @  .40% 

Sweet,  fancy . 46  @  .46% 

Extra .  .45% 

Firsts  .  .43  @  .45 

Seconds . 42  @  .42% 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held  special . $0.31 

Fancy  . 30 

Average  run . 29 


@$0.32 

@  ~ 
@ 

Flats,  fresh,  special . 25%  @ 

Fancy  . 

Wisconsin,  held . 30  @ 

Daisies,  fresh . 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  ...$0.37  @$0.39 

Average  extras .  .36 

Extra  firsts . 33  @  .35 

Firsts  . 31%  @  .32 


.31 

.30 

.26 

.25 

.32 

.26 


Pacific  Coast,  whites... 
Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

Gathered,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

.31 

.36 

.32 

.27 

@  .39 

@  .37 

@  .33% 

@  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.24  @$0.26 

Roosters  . 

. . . 

.14 

.18  @  .24 

.12 

Tame  rabbits . 

.15  @  .22 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.3S@$0.43 

Fair  to  good . 30@  .36 

Broilers . 30  @  .43 

Roosters  . 15  @  .22 

Fowls  . 24  fa)  .31 

Ducks  . 15  @  .23 

Turkeys,  young . 43@  .47 

Old . 25  @  .35 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 45@  .60 

Dark,  doz . 3.00@  3.50 

Culls  . 2.00@  2.o0 


LW0  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.75@13.00 

Bulls  .  7.75  @  9.50 

Cows  .  5.00  @  8.50 

Calves,  best . 15.00@16.50 

Sheep . 4.00@  7.00 

Lambs . 16.00@17.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.20 @$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 16  @  .19 

Culls  . 10 @  .14 

Steers,  100  lbs . 18.00@22.50 

Bulls  . 14.00@14.50 

Cows  . 16.00  @19.50 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150  lbs . $1.25@$1.60 

Bulks,  180  lbs . 1.60@  1.90 

Bermuda,  bbl . 5.00  fa)  6.00 

Southern,  bbl . 1.00 @  2.35 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.00@  3.50 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.50@$5.00 

Beets,  Southern,  bu . 1.00@  1.50 

Cabbage,  bu . 50 fa''  1.00 

Carrots,  bu .  l‘.00@  2.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 2.25@  2.50 

Celery,  hearts,  doz .  1.00@  2.25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50@  2.50 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50  @  3.25 

Lettuce,  bu . 50 @  1.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 3.00@  7.00 

Okra,  bu . 2.00@  4.00 

Parsley,  bu . 75@  1.25 

Parsnips,  bbl . 3.00@  4.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.00 @  2.00 

Radishes,  bu . 50  @  1.25 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  .75 

String  beans,  bu . 25 @  3.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  . . .  1.00@  4.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 2.25@  2.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.50@  3.00 

DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.00@10.25 

Pea  . 10.25@10.50 

Red  kidney .  8.75@  9.00 

White  kidney . 10.25@10.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.50@$3.00 

Bbl . 4.00@  9.50 

Cherries,  sweet,  qt . 17@  .22 

Strawberries,  Del.  and  Md. . .  .06@  .12 

Jersey  . 08  @  .18 

Up-river  . 10@  .25 

Hilton,  N.  J . 30@  .40 

Peaches,  Ga.,  6-bskt.  crate..  1.50@  5.00 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt . 15 @  .35 

Blackberries,  qt . 07 @  .18 

Watermelons,  carload  ....385.00@835.00 
Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 3.25@  5.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $23.00@24.00 

No.  2  . 22. 00 @23 .00 

No.  3 . 16.00 @20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 18.00@22.00 

Straw,  rye  . 31.00@32.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring . $1.56% 

No.  2  red .  1.80% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.18 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 74% 

Rye  . 1.26% 

Barley  .  1.04 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.54  @  .55 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60  @  .65 

Gathered . .40  @  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50  @  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 03@  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04@  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15@  .20 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30 @  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 10@  .12 

Celery,  root . 15@  .20 

Cauliflower,  head  . . 20  @  .35 

String  beans,  lb . 15@  .20 

Lima  beans,  lb.  . . 30@  .35 

Peas,  lb . 15 @  .25 

Lettuce,  head . 10  @  .15 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  30. — Rutland  Community  Asso¬ 
ciation,  New  York  State  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  Field  Day,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

July  18. — Annual  field  day.  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Mt.  Carmel  Farm,  Evergreen  Ave.,  Ham¬ 
den,  Conn. 

June  28. — Licking  Co.,  Ohio,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  June  meeting,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

July  30-31.— New  York  Co-operative 
Seed  Potato  Association,  tliree-county  po¬ 
tato  tour,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  15.— New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Summer  meeting,  and^  In¬ 
ternational  Entomological  Congress,  State 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  21-22. — New  Jersey  Gladiolus  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  exhibition,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Camden,  N.  J.  _ 

Aug.  22-25.  —  Gloucester  County 
Granges,  thirty-fifth  annual  fair,  Alcyon 
Park,  Pitman,  N.  J.  , 

Aug.  27-Sept.  1.  —  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  „  .  _ 

Sept.  3-9.— Michigan  State  Fair,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  _ 

Sept.  16-22.— Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass.  . 

Dec.  1-8.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Association,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Chicago. — •Well,  here  the  Parson  is, 
way  out  in  Chicago.  He  is  on  his  way  to 
Escanaba,  Mich.,  right  up  in  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  and 
he  will  write  you  more  about  it  when  he 
gets  there.  It  is  very  cool  out  here  and 
everyone  complains  about  the  cold  late 
Spring  (did  you  ever  know  a  Spring 
that  they  didn't?).  The  Parson  wore  a 
straw  hat  chiefly  because  he  happened  to 
have  a  fairly  good  one — much  better  than 
any  other  hat  he  had — but  it  is  quite 
lonesome  out  here,  as  very  few  such  hats 
are  to  be  seen.  They  are  not  even  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  store  windows.  Here  goes 
a  girl  with  a  fur  coat  on,  but  she  won’t 
have  to  worry  about  her  face  being  cold 
as  it  is  well  covered  and  her  nose  better 
covered  still.  The  painters  don’t  have  to 
advertise  their  wares  out  here  in  Chicago. 
No  wonder  paint  is  high  out  in  the  East — 
so  much  of  it  used  up  by  the  girls  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  must  have  been  out  round  here 
that  Billy  Sunday  said  he  would  not  dare 
to  kiss  a  girl  anyway  for  fear  of  con¬ 
tracting  painter’s  colic. 

A  Big  Town. — Yes,  Chicago  is  a  big 
town  all  right.  Here  is  a  man  who  has 
been  down  to  Cincinnati  for  a  stay  at¬ 
tending  a  convention.  From  there  he 
went  to  Washington  and  looked  over  that 
town.  But  he  .comes  back  all  the  more 
enthusiastic  about  Chicago.  “It  is  sure 
to  be  the  biggest  city  in  America,”  says 
he.  “And  the  best,  too.”  The  Parson 
didn’t  go  into  the  matter  of  the  present 
mayor.  What  an  immense  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  this  Chicago  and  Northwestern  is! 
They  say  the  Union  Station  is  bigger  still. 
The  Parson  must  go  over  one  block  and 
see  it.  He  has  just  been  down  Canal 
Street  and  got  a  bite  to  eat  and  wandered 
around  in  a  provision  store.  Some  years 
ago  when  out  this  way  it  seemed  to  the 
Parson  foodstuffs  were  a  good  deal  cheap¬ 
er  in  Chicago  aud  the  Middle  West  than 
in  New  England,  but  this  time  it  does 
not  appear  so.  The  tremendous  growth 
of  these  cities  must  make  a  difference. 
Strictly  fresh  eggs  are  quite  a  little  higher 
than  they  are  in  Connecticut,  as  are 
also  “Illinois  State”  eggs.  Meats,  right 
here  at  the  packing  center,  seem  just 
about  as  high,  too.  Strawberries  are 
about  the  only  thing  that  look  low  priced 
and  very  nice — 20  cents  a  basket.  Rasp¬ 
berries  run  up  to  25  cents  for  a  pint 
basket,  and  a  mighty  small-looking  basket 
at  that. 

Motion  Picture  Advertising. — A  mo¬ 
tion  picture  machine  has  now  been  start- 
ed  up  here  in  the  station.  It  seems  to  be 
advertising  the  advantages  of  living  in 
the  Black  Hills  country  of  North  Dakota 
or  at  least  spending  the  Summer  there. 
Now  it  is  showing  President  Coolidge 
taking  the  trout  out  of  his  basket  and 
showing  them  to  his  wife.  It  is  auto¬ 
matic  to  the  extent  that  it  flops  the  two 
reels  right  over  some  way,  and  shows 
them  all  over  again,  over  and  over,  till 
a  man  comes  and  shuts  it  off.  A  train 
man  is  now  calling  a  train  to  “Reno.” 
There  is  quite  a  rush  to  get  it  and  the 
Parson  wonders  if  they  are  all  after  a 
divorce.  He  has  often  wondered  whether 
people  look  happy  or  unhappy  when  head¬ 
ed  for  a  divorce.  Perhaps  they  look  one 
way  and  feel  another.  “Are  you  mar¬ 
ried,”  asked  one  man  of  another.  “No, 
no,”  came  the  quick  response.  “I’m  in 
business  for  myself.” 

Unhappy  Marriages. — What  a  lot  of 
unhappy  marriages  there  are !  The  Par¬ 
son  has  so  many  happy  and  pretty  wed¬ 
dings  and  then  when  he  inquires  about 
the  couple  some  time  later,  he  hears  “that 
things  aren’t  going  just  right.”  “He 
doesn’t  do  right  by  her,”  and  so  on.  As 
soon  as  he  gets  back  home  he  ought  to  go 
and  look  up  a  poor  girl  and  see  what  he 
can  do  for  her.  Such  a  sweet  bride  and 
sweet  girl  she  was,  too.  A  good  steady 
fellow  in  the  neighborhood  wanted  her 
and  would  have  made  her  a  good  home, 
but  a  kind  of  a  Sporty  Lochinvar  blew  in 
from  the  West  and  he  was  different  and 
new,  and  well,  we  all  know  how  it  is. 

The  Pullmans. — But  now  the  Parson 
is  off  again,  and  he  walks  into  the  Pull¬ 
man  sleeper  as  though  he  came  from  Wall 
Street.  You  see  his  expenses  are  paid 
and  his  instructions  were  to  take  the 
“sleeper  out  of  Chicago.”  If  one  could 
take  some  of  the  sleepers  out  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  as  easy  as  yon  can  get  one  out  of 
Chicago  it  might  not  be  such  a  bad 
thing  after  all.  You  will  remember  that 
the  Parson  is  an  Episcopalian,  and  he 
never  thinks  of  the  West  without  remem¬ 
bering  what  they  say  out  here  about  our 
missionary  efforts.  The  Methodists  and 
the  Baptists  came  through  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  covered  wagons  but  the  Episco¬ 
palians  waited  for  the  Pullmans  to  bring 
them.  Is  there  really  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  Pullman  crowd  out  of  New  York 
and  a  Pullman  crowd  beyond  Chicago? 
l>o  you  ever  see  them  striking  up  con¬ 
versations  in  parlor  cars  in  New  Eng¬ 
land?  But  it  was  most  no  time  out  here 
but  everyone  was  chattering  and  visiting 
and  having  a  most  sociable  time.  Here  is 
a  man  telling  me  about  his  shopping  trip 
with  his  wife  to  Chicago.  He  came  down 


the  line  418  miles,  and  it  will  take  him 
all  night  and  half  the  forenoon  to  get 
home.  “I  just  bought  a  fine  piano,”  he 
is  saying,  “a  baby  grand,  self-player  that 
cost  $1,500.  But  I  consider  that  an  in¬ 
vestment  and  not  money  spent.  You  put 
money  in  a  car  and  you  never  see  it  again. 
I  can  get  along  with  inexpensive  cars, 
but  a  piano  for  my  children  and  perhaps 
their  children,  too,  that’s  different.” 

The  North  Country.  —  Here  it  is 
Monday,  June  11,  and  the  Parson  is  pret¬ 
ty  well  up  in  the  North  Country.  The 
woods  look  like  the  pictures  you  see  in 
the  advertisements — a  great  deal  of  pine 
and  spruce  and  cedar,  but  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  cedar  from  that  we  have  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  The  lilacs  here  are  hardly  in  blos¬ 
som  yet,  and  they  must  have  to  use  hem¬ 
lock  boughs  and  other  Christmas  trim¬ 
mings  for  Decoration  Day.  The  lumber, 
the  real  timber,  is  gone,  and  the  next 
sizes  go  in  to  posts  to  be  sent  down  in  the 
Michigan  lower  peninsula  for  making  ar¬ 
bors  to  raise  grapes  on,  and  the  next 
smaller  stuff  goes  for  paper-making.  But 
when  the  woods  are  cut  off,  then  the  peo¬ 
ple  must  find  something  else  to  do,  and 
they  are  casting  about  here.  It  is  a 
good  Alfalfa  country,  but  too  cold  for 
much  corn,  and  dairying  is  creeping  up 
from  Wisconsin  and  will  soon  spread  all 
over  this  section.  “New  England  is  the 


market  we  are  looking  toward  for  our 
milk  and  butter,”  said  the  Governor  of 
Michigan  last  Summer.  There  are  some 
fox  farms  up  here  and  they  say  the  Farm 
Bureau  Agents  have  been  putting  forth 
the  desirability  of  going  into  the  domes¬ 
ticated  beaver  business.  The  wild  ones 
are  so  easily  tamed  and  they  are  easy  to 
raise,  and  live  wholly  on  white  birch  bark 
and  any  old  grass  they  find.  Of  course 
you  must  have  a  brook  running  through 
the  enclosure.  You  cut  down  the  white 
birch,  throw  it  in  for  the  beavers  to  eat 
the  bark  off,  and  then  use  it  for  wood,  none 
the  Avorse  for  having  the  bark  gone.  This 
is  where  the  iron  ore  comes  down  from 
the  North,  and  is  loaded  from  the  cars 
into  the  boats  to  be  distributed  most 
everywhere  from  Ford’s  plant  in  Detroit 
to  Pittsburgh.  They  reload  11  million 
tons  a  year.  It  seems  queer  out  here  to 
find  a  great  need  for  rain  and  sprinklers 
going  on  the  lawns  when  New  England  is 
soaked  to  the  core  with  rain  and  Vermont 
nearly  distracted  with  ground  so  wet  they 
cannot  even  plant  potatoes. 

Lake  Superior. — Tomorrow  afternoon 
the  Parson  goes  on  an  auto  trip  some  150 
miles  further  north  to  a  place  on  Lake 
Superior  for  a  couple  of  days.  They 
claim  the  water  in  Superior  never  varies 
more  than  two  degrees — never  getting 
above  34  in  Summer.  It  must  be  pretty 
cold  for  the  small  boys,  and  he  doubts  if 
lie  will  venture  a  dive.  From  there  he 
will  go  down  through  what  they  call  the 
“Soo”  and  to  Detroit  and  home  again. 
By  the  way,  did  you  hear  about  that  old 
New  England  Yankee  that  went  out  to 
Detroit,  and  somone  saw  him  strolling 
around  with  a  pair  of  much  wrinkled 
pants  on  his  arm.  “Are  you  looking  for 
something?”  asked  one  of  the  citizens. 
“Why,  er,.  yes,”  he  answered,  looking- 
down  at  his  wrinkled  pants.  “I  was  look' 
ing  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press.” 

A  Banquet. — Here  it  is  midnight  and 
the  Parson  is  just  in  from  a  big  diocesan 
banquet — 246  sitting  at  the  tables.  They 
roared  well  at  the  Parson’s  New  England 
jokes : 

“A  laugh,  an  open  face  and  fair, 
’Twill  scatter  sunhine  everywhere.” 

He  told  them  of  western  and  eastern 
farming  conditions,  and  struck  a  most 
responsive  chord.  lie  is  certainly  glad  of 
the  onslaught  that  the  farmers  are  mak¬ 
ing  on  the  Kansas  City  convention,  and 
hopes  it  is  making  an  impression.  In¬ 
dustry.  transportation,  banking — all  other 
occupations  are  organized  to  the  liilt.  and 
they  have  been  letting  party  leaders  know 
what  they  want  weeks  ahead,  at  least, 
the  manufacturers  did,  according  to  the 
papers,  months  ago.  The  farmer  has  yet 


to  organize  and  make  his  wants  known 
in  no  uncertain  way.  The  politicians  al¬ 
ways  say :  “Oh  well,  the  farmer  does  a 
deal  of  hollering  and  kicking,  but  he  will 
vote  just  the  way  as  he  always  has.”  Of 
course,  as  long  as  the  farmer  does  that 
he  will  never  get  anywhere  or  get  any¬ 
thing. 

Sunday  Company. — This  Sunday  com¬ 
pany  matter  seems -really  to  grow  worse, 
though  the  Parson  rubs  it  into  the  city 
folks  with  all  his  might.  The  Parson  is 
sending  in  a  picture  that  he  took  this 
Sunday  of  a  house  and  yard  about  two 
miles  out.  The  children  had  all  expected 
to  come  to  church  and  Sunday  school  but 
these  four  cars  arrived  from  New  York 
City,  carrying  some  22  people,  to  spend 
the  day.  Of  course  the  mother  couldn’t 
possibly  get  the  children  ready.  That 
“if !”  It  is  a  regular  thing  now  to  have 
country  folks  say,  if  you  mention  church : 
“Yes,  sure,  I’ll  be  there  if  a  lot  of  com¬ 
pany  doesn’t  pull  in  before  I  can  get 
away.” 


Conditions  in  Vermont 

Rain,  rain  and  still  more  rain  seems  to 
be  the  lot ’of  Vermont  again  this  Spring. 
We  have  had  11  days  of  continuous  rain 
and  mist,  one  rainless  day,  three  showery 
ones,  a  few  pleasant  days  with  gentle 
winds  that  dried  out  the  ground  so  har¬ 
rowing  and  planting  could  be  done,  and 
now  June  6  is  the  second  day  of  this  rain 
and  no  signs  of  abating.  People  who 
planted  early  find  much  of  the  seed  has 
rotted  in  the  ground,  especially  on  the 
heavier  soils,  and  some  find  the  water 
standing  between  the  rows  until  they  are 


nearly  covered.  Certainly  it  is  not  a 
cheery  prospect,  but  grass  is  looking  very 
well  and  feed  is  coming  on  in  the  pas¬ 
tures,  but  it  was  late  in  starting,  as  early 
it  was  as  cool  and  dry  as  it  is  cool  and 
wet  now. 

Road  work  is  going  on  fast  as  possible, 
but  it  is  so  wet  that  the  constant  usage, 
ruts  and  cuts  the  new  fillings  needed  after 
the  flood.  Farmers  whose  meadows  were 
damaged  by  flood  have  been  filling  the 
gullies  and  where  the  deposit  was  not  too 
great  have  been  plowing  and  planting  or 
sowing.  But  they  tell  us  Windham  Coun¬ 
ty  conditions  are  very  good  compared  to 
the  White  and  Winooski  River  valleys. 

Then  there  was  the  man  whose  50  in¬ 
cubator  chicks  Avere  crowding  against  the 
Avire  guard  of  his  brooder  until  the  chicks 
were  squeezed  to  death.  We,  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  use  homemade  brood¬ 
ers  for  small  numbers  of  chicks.  Just 
now  there  are  25  healthy  happy  young¬ 
sters  in  a  cheese  box  in  the  kitchen.  Their 
heat  is  provided  by  a  gallon  jug  of  hot 
Avater  wrapped  in  several  thicknesses  of 
an  old  wool  shawl,  (an  old  bed  blanket 
is  good)  and  this  will  retain  heat  from 
9  P.  M.  till  6  A.  M.  A  school  mate  used 
an  old  washtub  and  two-gallon  jug  for 
45  chicks.  Turn  in  raw  edges  or  hem 
the  jug  cover  on  the  mischievous  chicks 
will  pull  the  threads  and  swallow  them 
until  they  can  SAA’alloAV  no  more  and  be 
hung  to  the  cloth.  Of  course  the  thread 
can  be  removed  by  careful  pulling. 

I  hope  all  are  enjoying  the  articles  by 
the  school  teachers  as  much  as  Ave  are, 
and  especially  the  thought  of  keeping  our 
pupils  in  the  rural  schools  from  6  to  18 
years.  We  hear  so  much  of  the  juvenile 
crime  wave,  and  the  prison  statistics  seem 
to  verify  all  Ave  are  told.  As  a  country 
mother  I  Avonder  if  part  of  it  at  least  is 
not  caused  by  the  children  having  to  leaAre 
home  in  many  cases  at  13  to  15  years  of 
age  if  they  wish  to  attend  school,  or  be 
herded  in  the  school  bus. 

Then  there  Avas  the  teacher  who  board¬ 
ed  most  of  the  year  outside  her  school 
district,  and  remarked  there  Avere  no  en¬ 
tertainments  and  amusements  in  her  dis¬ 
trict.  For  five  years  I  boarded  in  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  homes,  visited,  lived  and  loved 
among  my  pupils  and  their  parents,  and 
count  them  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
life’s  memories. 

As  for  amusements,  years  ago  there 
Avere  singing  schools,  later  community 
sings  with  games  for  young  and  old. 
Where  are  they  iioav?  In  every  communi¬ 
ty  there  is  latent  talent  Avaiting  for  the 
touch  of  the  magic  wand  and  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  evening  in  Avhich  each  contributes  to 


the  fun  is  most  enjoyable.  Our  teacher, 
Miss  Blank,  is  a  real  friend  to  all  the 
people,  and  she  can  be  such  a  help  to  the 
older  boys  and  girls  by  her  Avider  experi¬ 
ence.  Not  that  “I  am  holier  than  thou” 
expression  but  the  knoAvledge  that  the 
Colonels  lady  an’  Judy  O'Gradv 
are  sisters  under  their  skins.”  There  are 
such  teachers  and  I  knoAV,  honor  and 
love  them.  mother  bee. 


A  Backward  Glance 

Yesterday  was  one  of  the  first  really 
warm  days  that  nature  has  given  us  this 
season.  Everything  aauis  beautiful.  Sky, 
grass,  trees  and  floAvers  Avere  one  grand 
harmony  of  beauty.  Every  groAving  thing 
seemed  fairly  to  be  shooting  skyward, 
birds  Avere  vieing  Avith  each  other  in  mel¬ 
ody,  and  the  scent  of  earth  and  blossom 
was  almost  intoxicating.  Precisely  the 
kind  of  morning  when  it  is  hardest  for  me 
to  stay  indoors.  Just  at  that  juncture 
a  iriend  called  up  and  asked  if  I  would 
hke  to  go  with  them  for  a  drive  and  a 
call  Business  Avas  taking  the  man  of 
the  house  to  a  near-by  village,  and  while 
he  vvas_  transacting  it,  his  Avife  and  I 
might  visit  with  a  friend.  Did  I  want  to 
go  Avith  them?  Superfluous  question. 
A  hat  AA-ere  mere  household  tasks  in  com¬ 
parison  ? 


‘  ^  UtlCl  I'UIUC 

to  call  Avas  one  of  the  feiv  remaining 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  the  valley’s  outstand- 
mg  taimer,  a  substantial  citizen,  and  a 
t>ood  f i  iend  to  all  Avith  Avhom  he  came  in 
contact.  Noav  he  was  laid  aside  by  ill¬ 
ness,  and  confined  to  his  room  for  a  large 
part  of  the  time,  but  his  keen  brain  was 
as  alert,  as  ever,  and  his  large  heart  over- 
flOAved  m  kindliness  as  of  old.  Durin«- 
the  .  visit  he  gave  us  some  delightful 
reminiscences  of  the  early  days,  which  he 
recalled  so  vividly.  Old  letters,  papers 
ciiid  books  of  p re- Civil  TV  &r  days  wero 
brought  out  and  inspected.  They  were 
most  interesting  compared  with  present 
day  life  and  ideas.  Some  might  have  been 
written  yesterday.  Others  showed  a 
spirit  decidedly  at  variance  with  the 
habits  and  thoughts  of  today.  . 

Some  old  records  of  school  doings  Avere 
especially  interesting  to  me.  There  were 
some  catalogs  and  programs  of  an 
academy  that  met  the  need  for  higher 
education  of  the  youth  of  that  day.  One 
of  these  programs  of  some  literary  exer- 
cises  was  dated  in  April,  1852.  and  the 
hour  was  designated  as  “half  after  six 
o^  clock.  .  Evidently  early  suppers  were 
the  rule  in  those  days.  As  I  turned  over 
the  yelloAved  pages  I  could  almost  see  the 
demure  .  young  ladies  with  voluminous, 
long  skirts,  the  tight-fitting  pantaloons 
ol  the  young  men,  as  they  filed  into  the 
school  auditorium.  The  programs  Con¬ 
sisted  of  “Original  Orations,"  music  and 
usually  a  debate.  The  subjects  of  these 
orations  sIioav  the  trend  of  thought  in 
those  days.  Here  are  a  few:  “Moral 
Problems,”  “Pleasures  of  Winter  ” 
“Thoughts  on  Political  Problems,"  and 
Meditations  on  Life.”  One,  evidently 
more  frivolous,  young  man  discussed 
Courtship,  and  forerunner  of  modern 
discussions— “The  Degeneracy  of  Modern 
j-Outh .  Evidently  there  Avere  young 
people  in  those  days,  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago,  Avho.  too.  ‘“walked  not  in  the 
ways  of  their  fathers.”  One  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  for  debate  reflected  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  and  brings  a  smile  to  the  face  of 
the  present-day  reader:  “Shall  Female 
Education  Be  Restricted?” 


.  Prices  of  room,  board  and  incidentals, 
in  those  halycon  days,  Avere  most  interest¬ 
ing.  Tuition,  board  and  room  for  one 
term  _Avas  quoted  at  the  staggering  price 
of  $45  !  “Incidentals”  cost  25  cents.  Just 
what  was  included  by  this  term  aatus  not 
set  forth,  but  most  of  us  AArould  like  to 
knoAV  what  that  amount  could  possibly 
cover.  A  coin  that  is  now  accepted  AAuth 
contemptuous  hauteur  by  the  waiter  avIio 
brings  your  check  in  a  city  restaurant, 
must  have  had  at  that  time  considerable 
purchasing  power. 


Rules  for  the  students,  provide  food 
for  thought.  TAvice  each  day  all  Avere  re¬ 
quired  to  assemble  for  Bible  reading  and 
prayer.  NoAvadays,  the  students  are  loud 
m  their  protests,  if  they  chance  to  attend 
a  school  Avhere  daily  compulsory  chapel 
is  the  rule.  But  at  that  day  no  "students 
resented  it,  for  family  worship  was  regu¬ 
lar  thing  in  most  of  the  homes  from 
Avhich  they  came.  I  Avonder  if  some  of 
these  ideas  and  practices  in  regard  to 
religious  training  Avere  carried  out  in  the 
home  and  schools,  today,  if  we  Avould  read 
of  so  many  student  suicides.  Certainly 
it  gives  something  to  anchor  to  in  the  days 
of  stress  and  trouble  that  come  to  each 
of  us.  I  looked  at  the  calm,  happy  face 
of  the  old  Avarrior  that  had  attended  that 
school  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  and  had 
for  a  long  life-time  practiced  its  ideals, 
and  I  could  not  but  feel  that  education 
today  lacks  something.  KnoAvledge  may 
have  increased,  but  there  does  not  always 
accompany  it  the  Avisdom  from  above  that 
alone  can  produce  character. 

ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 


Guide  (proudly)  :  “And  this— this  is 
the  Castle  of  Sternfels.”  Tourist:  “Yell? 
What  pitcher  was  it  built  for?”  Guide: 
“But.  my  dear  felloAv,  this  schloss  Avas 
erected  in  1392.”  Tourist:  “Well,  I  neA^er 
did  care  for  them  early  films.” — George 
Washington  Ghost.  • 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Having  procured  for  the  people  of  the 
farms  the  boon  of  free  mail  delivery  and 
the  parcel  post  system  the  National 
Grange  is  now  concerned  to  guard  against 
any  danger  of  losing  the  benefits  thus 
obtained. 

The  Washington  office  of  the  National 
Grange  has  been  asking  Congress  to  plan 
for  a  further  development  of  the  parcel 
post  system,  so  that  the  recent  large 
losses  in  revenue  from  this  department 
of  the  postal  service  may  be  overcome. 
The  parcel  post  business  has  grown  to  a 
total  of  $140,000,000.  and  it  is  the  belief 
of  the  Grange  that  if  sufficient  attention 
is  devoted  to  a  systematic  development  of 
this  branch  of  the  service  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  make  still  further  increases. 

In  general  the  Grange  plan  calls  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  parcel  post  de¬ 
partment,  with  the  appointment  of  a  di¬ 
rector  or  manager,  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  department,  who  will  seek 
to  extend  in  every  legitimate  way  the 
various  fields  of  the  work.  It  is  believed 
that  with  a  reorganization  would  come 
many  new  phases  of  usefulness  for  the 
parcel  post  department. 

A  few  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  to  try  out 
the  marketing  of  certain  kinds  of  farm 
produce  through  the  parcel  post  system. 
This  plan  was  inaugurated  in  accordance 
with  the  postal  law  of  February  28.  1925. 
After  the  experiment  had  been  under  way 
for  some  time  the  department  reported 
that  the  plan  was  a  failure.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  no  class  receives  so  much 
benefit  from  the  parcel  post  system  as 
farmers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
National  Grange  has  taken  up  the  fight 
to  extend  the  service  of  the  system  and 
to  make  it  self  supporting. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1927,  there  was  a  decrease  of  over  27,- 
000,000  parcel  post  packages,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  year.  This  re¬ 
sulted  .in  a  decrease  in  revenue  of  almost 
$4,000,000.  It  is  probable  that  the 
springing  tip  of  so  many  roadside  stands 
along  the  principal  highways  and  the  in¬ 
creased  marketing  of  farm  produce 
through  these  places  and  direct  to  auto¬ 
mobile  parties  at  the  farmer’s  door  has 
had  something  to  do  with  the  falling  off 
in  the  amount  of  business  of  the  parcel 
post  in  the  rural  districts.  There  is  one 
line  of  business,  however,  which  has  been 
helped  very  materially  by  the  parcel  post 
and  that  is  the  delivery  of  baby  chicks, 
a  branch  of  the  service  which  has  proven 
quite  successful. 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  delivery  of 
express  matter  in  the  rural  districts 
makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  have  an 
extension  of  the  parcel  post  system  in 
rural  communities,  where  over  20,000,- 
000  people  are  served  by  the  rural  car¬ 
riers  daily.  A  study  of  the  working  of 
the  parcel  post  system  has  been  recently 
made  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  this  department  reports  that 
there  are  many  undeveloped  fields  where 
the  parcel  post  could  be  extended.  It  is 
sure  that  the  thousands  of  Grange  units 
throughout  the  country  could  be  made 
available  to  bring  before  the  farmers  the 
advantages  of  an  extension  of  the  system, 
if  the  extension  should  be  decided  upon. 

Many  members  of  Congress  have  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  favorable  to  the 
Grange  plan  for  an  extension  of  the 
parcel  post  service,  and  officials  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  have  also  shown 
sympathy  with  the  scheme.  It  has  not 
yet  been  decided  -whether  new  legislation 
by  Congress  will  be  needed  to  put  the 
new  plan  into  effect.  It  is  possible  that 
the  improvement  may  be  put  in  force 
through  the  officials  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  without  any  new  laws. 

Jottings  from  Old 
Nantucket 

What  goes  on  after  the  annual  exodus 
south  of  Cape  Cod ? 

Having  only  room  for  one  book  in  my 
suit-case,  I  chose  Melville’s  great  romance 
with  the  salty  Nantucket  flavor,  “Moby 
Dick,”  a  story  of  a  whale,  and,  to  risk 
the  vernacular,  a  whale  of  a  story.  Like 
its  hero,  we  took  boat  at  New  Bedford, 
and  after  a  sail  of  four  or  five  hours, , 
reached  the  island  too  late  for  anything 
more  than  a  seven-mile  drive  to  the  little 
gray  village  of  Siasconset,  where  we  fell 
into  bed  and  were  put  to  sleep  by  the 
boom  of  the  sea. 

Do  you  know  how,  two  good  centuries 
and  a  half  and  more  ago,  the  first  white 
settler,  shaking  off  the  dust  of  Puritan 
Massachusetts, .  crossed  to  Nantucket  in 
an  open  boat  with  wife  and  children  be¬ 
cause  he  was  summoned  to  court  on  a 
criminal  charge  of  opening  his  door  to 
three  rain-soaked  Quakers?  Here  he  built 
his  log  cabin,  neighbored  by  wigwams,  and 
here,  up  to  a  time  within  the  memory  of 
old  men,  the  island  formed  a  little  world 
^ipart,  a  kindly,  daring,  freedom-loving 
community,  Indians  and  white  men 
mutual  teachers  and  learner’s,  and  Nan¬ 
tucket  whaling  vessels  famous  in  every 
port.  I  was  told  by  an  eye-witness,  a 
briny  blue-eyed  ancient,  that  the  last  of 
these  whaling  ships  (well  insured)  was 
burned  by  its  owner  in  the  harbor  when 
his  prescient  soul  foresaw  the  end  of  the 
industry.  Almost  a  pity  it  seems  that 
Coal-oil  was  ever  discovered.  Almost  a 
Shame  that  “off-islanders”  ever  invaded 
feconset ! 

Sconset  (the  town  is  as  lovable  as  it 
sounds)  was  originally  a  “fishing,  sta^e.” 


p( Summer  hamlet),  its  one-room  cabins 
occupied  only  by  men,  wTho  bunked  inside 
and  did  their  cooking  outdoors.  In  time 
the  women  joined  them,  and  then  the  roof 
was  extended  in  the  rear  to  cover  two 
tiny  bedrooms,  and  this  is  still  a  favorite 
pattern  for  Sconset  houses.  The  space 
between  these  wings  (known  to  their 
builders  as  warts)  is  either  left  open,  or 
roofed  and  used  as  a  porch.  The  better 
houses  have  a  fenced-in  platform  sur¬ 
rounding  the  chimney ;  sometimes  the 
whole  length  of  the  ridgepole,  called  the 
widows’  walk  or  widows’  gallery,  from 
which  the  fishermen’s  wives  “looked  on 
the  squall  and  looked  on  the  shower,”  or 
gazed  oceanward  for  a  longed-for  sail.  A 
round  port-hole  “bull’s-eye”  set  in  your 
front  door,  or  a  whale’s  vertebra,  looking 
like  a  water-worn  licliened  stone,  in  your 
dooryard,  are  features  too  common  to  at¬ 
tract  notice.  The  old  Quaker  meeting¬ 
house,  with  its  original  furnishings,  is 
still  standing  in  town,  but  both  Quakers 
and  Indians  have  disappeared,  though  the 
blood  of  the  former  still  flows  in  Nan¬ 
tucket  veins. 

Marvelous  are  the  gardens  of  Sconset ! 
Not  the  ornamental  grounds  of  the  rich — 
those  are  much  the  same  everywhere, 
but  the  smother  of  brilliant  posies  in 
every  tiny  dooryard,  and  the  glorious  wild 
gardens  that  dot  the  commons :  gardens 
of  purple  Gerardia  and  sunny  ground- 
goldflower ;  sand  gardens  of  feathery 
knot  grass ;  swamp  gardens  of  silken  rose 
mallow ;  water  gardens  of  lilac  pickerel 
weed.  If  you  ever  botanized  you  will 
botanize  here ;  if  you  prefer  feather  to 
foliage,  the  innumerable  gulls  and  terns 
that  gather  at  sundown  to  steer  for  their 
island  rookery  at  Muskeget,  where  cats 
are  taboo,  will  surely  take  your  eye. 

That  very  word,  commons  or  sheep- 
commons,  is  sweet  in  our  ears,  though  few 
sheep  now  dot  the  moors  where  ten  thou¬ 
sands  once  grazed,  and  the  old  Washing 
Pond  where  the  bleating  hosts  performed 
their  ablutions  is  now  harnessed  to  com¬ 
monplace  uses.  How  one  envies  those 
who  took  part,  even  as  “coofs”  or  off- 
islanders,  in  the  general  merry-making 
that  in  old  times  ushered  in  the  annual 
sheep  shearing. 

It  was  on  a  golden  September  morning 
that  we  left  the  main  traveled  road  for 
a  little  weather  stained  settlement  in  the 
heart  of  'the  cranberry  bogs.  The  spark¬ 
ling  dew  was  still  on  the  commons ;  the 
perfume  of  wild  grapes  on  the  air ;  the 
thunder  of  curling,  foam-capped  waves  in 
our  ears.  Acres  of  dog  roses  topped  with 
glistening  light  red  heps  mingled  with 
spicy  sweet  fern,  bayberry  and  thorny 
beach  plums.  Streets  are  few  on  “Nancy’s 
Isle;”  lanes — Coon  Lane,  Step  Lane, 
Candle  Lane — these  are  everywhere. 
Many  of  the  lanes  haven’t  even  a  name — 
they  are  just  deeply  grassed  cart  tracks, 
meandering  over  the  heath  and  ending  no¬ 
where  in  particular;  in  fact,  with  a 
plucky  engine  and  unconventional  driver, 
you  can  explore  Nantucket  in  a  car  sans 
roads — until  you  are  trapped  in  a  sand 
dune.  By  a  winding  lane  then,  we  made 
our  way  to  the  bogs — not  wet  bogs,  as 
you  fancy,  but  fields  as  level  as  a  floor, 
crisp  and  l-esilient  under  foot,  dancing 
with  ruddy-streaked  fruit,  lightly  sprin¬ 
kled  with  aster  and  goldenrod. 

Cranberries,  so  I  understand  from  a 
delicious  old  print,  used  to  be  hand¬ 
picked  by  smiling  Yankee  girls  in  but- 
toned-up  waists,  long  skirts  and  sunbon- 
nets.  The  pickers  now  are  comely  Por¬ 
tuguese,  some  with  handsome,  delicate 
features,  others  the  swarthier  for  a  dash 
of  Ethiopian  blood.  Men,  maids  and  ma¬ 
trons  take  part,  and  the  berries  are  gath¬ 
ered,  not  by  hand  but  with  a  scoop — a 
big  tooth-edged  contraption  of  wood  and 
wire,  grasped  like  a  cradle  in  both  hands 
and  rhythmically  swung  from  right  to 
left  as  you  advance  on  your  knees.  Leav¬ 
ing  our  car  with  the  children  and  dogs 
at  the  settlement,  we  walked  a  mile  or  so 
to  the  field  where  work  was  to  begin,  a 
blithe  young  overseer  meanwhile  enlight¬ 
ening  our  ignorance.  The  bogs  were 
flooded  in  Winter;  the  picking  lasted  four 
or  five  weeks;  wages  were  70  cents  an 
hour ;  yes,  they  got  sick  and  tired  of 
cranberry  sauce.  When  we  reached  the 
appointed  spot  it  was  still  too  dewy  to 
start  work,  and  for  half  and  hour  the 
pickers  reclined,  gypsy-like  in  the  bliss¬ 
ful  sunshine,  silken  headscarfs,  with  long 
fringes  atoning  for  clumsy  aprons  of 
bagging,  lively  Latin  tongues  exchanging 
their  quick  comments,  or  bandying  jests 
with  much  flashing  of  white  teeth.  Then 
the  young  boss  gave  the  signal,  and, 
kneeling,  the  long  line  moved  forward 
abreast.  Hard  work  no  doubt — “Yes, 
awful  hard  on  your  shoulder  and  knees,” 
as  one  woman  put  it,  but  beautiful  and 
wholesome,  and  “we  do  have  a  jolly  time 
with  the  boys.” 

Though  the  shores  of  Nantucket  have 
been  strewn  with  numberless  wrecks,  yet 
the  Gulf  Stream  is  kind  to  her;  indeed, 
it  is  said  that  she  Avas  fathered  by  the 
Gulf  Stream,  as  she  was  born  of  a 
glacier.  These  dooryard  gardens,  so  they 
tell  us,  bloom  even  into  December,  and  all 
through  the  Fall,  the  heathland  and  salt 
marshes  are  brilliant  with  color ;  the 
Avinds  are  soft,  though  strong,  the  air 
brave  with  the  tang  of  the  sea,  and  fine 
duck  shooting  gives  the  sportsman  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  his  gun.  I  believe  Nantucketers 
are  too  kindly  to  look  on  “Summer  Peo¬ 
ple”  as  a  blot  on  the  landscape,  but  at 
least  they  are  “Summer  People,”  and 
pack  up  early.  Blessed  is  the  man  avIio, 
disguising  the  fact  that  he  is  such  a  per¬ 
son,  can  muster  an  excuse  for  an  Autumn 
holidays  and  steal  back  to  Sconset ! 

DORA  READ  GOOD  ALE. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  faculty  at  Amherst 
College.  Amherst,  Mass.,  voted  June  14 
to  forbid  all  students  to  use  automobiles. 
This  regulation  becomes  effective  next 
Fall  and  supersedes  a  former  decision  to 
restrict  the  use  of  automobiles  to  seniors. 
The  action  taken  was  the  result  of  the 
death  of  three  students  and  injury  of 
three  others  in  automobile  accidents  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

Gloria  Swanson,  film  star,  Avas  named 
in  an  income  tax  lien  of  $18,889.93  for 
1923  on  file  June  14  in  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  at  Los  Angeles.  The  lien  was 
filed  against  Gloria  Swanson  Somborne, 
Miss  SAvanson's  married  name  that  year. 

During  a  violent  electrical  storm  June 
14  Robert  Wilson  Patterson  Jr.,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  was  killed  instantly  when  lightning 
struck  a  tree  near  where  he  was  standing 
at  Palmer  Stadium,  Princeton  University. 
Joseph  Snyder,  40,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y., 
Avas  killed  by  lightning  while  taking 
refuge  in  a  barn  during  storm  the  same 
day.  Fifteen  men  with  him  xvere  not  in¬ 
jured. 

June  15  the  British  government  paid 
this  country  $67,200,000  as  an  installment 
on  its  war  debt.  A  check  made  out  in 
pennies — considerably  less  than  a  dollar, 
Avas  paid,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
amount  was  in  the  form  of  United  States 
Government  securities,  which  have  been 
purchased  over  a  considerable  period  for 
British  account  in  the  open  market.  So 
expertly  and  accurately  have  the  pur¬ 
chases  been  carried  out  that  the  difference 
betAveen  the  amount  of  securities  held  for 
surrender  by  Great  Britain  to  this  coun¬ 
try  and  the  amount  due  under  the  debt 
schedule  on  June  15  amounted  only  to 
pennies,  and  a  check  was  made  out  to 
complete  the  transaction. 

A  daring  raid  on  the  $1,700  payroll  of 
the  Thearle  Duffield  FireAvorks  Company 
Avas  made  June  16  by  three  gunmen,  Avho 
kidnapped  the  paymaster  and  his  chauf¬ 
feur  in  vieAV  of  hundreds  of  workmen  in 
the  Calumet  District.  The  robbery  oc¬ 
curred  in  Robey,  Ind.,  in  front  of  the 
plant  of  the  American  Maize  Company. 
Charles  Garet,  65-year-old  paymaster,  and 
Sidney  Kresell,  chauffeur,  Avere  the  kid¬ 
napped  victims.  While  speeding  away 
with  them,  the  robbers’  car  crashed  into 
a  light  post  in  South  Chicago.  The  gun¬ 
men  then  fled  on  foot,  leaving  behind  their 
victims  together  xvith  $500  of  their  loot 
and  two  revolvers. 

June  16  a  serious  flood  condition  ex¬ 
isted  in  sections  of  Arkansas  and  Mis¬ 
souri.  Some  250  of  the  1,000  persons 
driven  from  their  homes  by  flood  Avaters 
of  the  White  River  camped  on  Surround¬ 
ed  Hill,  in  the  lower  part  of  Jackson 
County,  Ark.,  and  many  of  them  faced  the 
prospect  of  living  for  several  days  more 
in  improvised  quarters  before  their  homes 
are  released  from  the  flood’s  grip.  The 
break  June  15  in  the  dyke  at  Stephens, 
12  miles  south  of  NeAvport,  Ark.,  spread 
the  flood  Avaters  of  the  White  over  be- 
tAveen  35,000  and  40,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  from 
Avhich  the  residents,  previously  Avarned, 
had  fled  with  their  belongings.  About  60 
per  cent  of  this  land  was  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  rest  being  Avoodland.  At  Ken- 
nett,  Mo.,  more  than  25,000  acres  of  land 
were  flooded  by  the  St.  Francis  River. 
This  was  steadily  increasing  June  18. 
Pouring  through  three  crevasses,  the  river 
has  inundated  approximately  75,000  acres 
in  Dunklin  County  and  caused  a  loss, 
chiefly  growing  crops,  estimated  at  more 
than  $1,000,000.  Workers  fought  des¬ 
perately  to  hold  the  Mills  Levee,  west  of 
Campbell,  and  keep  an  additional  25,000 
acres  from  being  flooded. 

Eight  dead,  hundreds  homeless  and 
property  damage  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2,000,000  Avas  the  toll  of  the  week-end 
storms  which  SAvept  over  Southwestern 
Oklahoma,  Southern  Kansas  and  South¬ 
western  Missouri,  June  16-18.  In  the  40- 
mile  SAvath  cut  by  a  tornado  which  de¬ 
vastated  Blair  and  Headrick  in  South- 
Avestern  Oklahoma  June  16,  300  families, 
outside  of  the  wrecked  toAvns,  were  left 
Avithout  homes.  Property  damage  was 
estimated  at  $1,500,000.  The  State  Health 
Department  has  been  asked  for  anti¬ 
typhoid  serum  and  other  medical  supplies. 
Streams  in  Southern  Kansas  are  full  to 
overflowing.  Highways  have  been  inun¬ 
dated  and  railroad  tracks  covered  Avith 
Avater  at  some  points.  The  Verdigris 
River  at  Coffeyville,  Kan.,  is  on  the  verge 
of  spilling  OATer  its  banks. 

June  17,  early  in  the  morning,  three 
young  men  and  two  young  women  of 
JamestoAvn,  N.  Y.,  were  killed  when  an 
automobile  in  which  they  Avere  riding 
collided  head-on  with  a  trolley  car.  The 
dead  are :  Ralph  T.  Baptist,  27,  steel 
Avorker,  Erie,  driver ;  Gertrude  B.  John¬ 
son,  23,  Ella  Benson,  25,  Jamestown  ;  J. 
C.  LeAvis,  22,  Erie ;  Albert  Byrnes,  22, 
Erie. 

Ten  men,  including  a  State  Senator 
and  a  nephew  of  City  Collector  Morris 
Eller,  were  indicted  June  18  as  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Special  Grand  Jury  investigating  the 
frauds  and  acts  of  violence  in  the  recent 
primary  election  made  its  first  return  in 
Criminal  Court.  The  State  Senator, 
charged  with  assault  to  commit  murder 
and  with  kidnapping,  is  James  B.  Leon¬ 
ardo.  His  bonds  total  $70,000.  The 
nepheAV  of  the  City  Collector,  Avho  faces 
similar  charges  and  bonds  of  $35,000,  is 
Martin  Klass.  Klass  had  been  expecting 
the  indictment.  He  is  charged  with  as¬ 
saulting  and  kidnapping  Jack  Edmund- 
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son,  an  election  worker,  with  intent  to 
commit  murder.  In  the  case  of  Senator 
Leonardo,  the  complaining  Avitness  is  C. 
Ray  Hanson,  a  watcher  for  the  Chicago 
Bar  Association,  who  was  beaten,  kid¬ 
napped  and  robbed. 

A  mysterious  bomb  explosion  rocked 
the  County  Building  in  the  doAvntown 
district  of  Detroit,  June  18,  injured  at 
least  10  persons,  shattered  virtually  every 
window  in  the  stone  building  and  sent 
hundreds  of  person,  including  judges 
jurors,  county  officials  and  clerks,  rushim’ 
panic-stricken  into  the  street.  Three  per* 
sons,  including  two  guards,  were  severely 
injured.  Other  casualties  less  serious 
resulted  from  flying  glass.  The  big  build¬ 
ing,  which  occupies  a  city  square  and  is 
only  two  blocks  from  police  headquarters 
houses  virtually  all  county  offices,  circuit 
and  justice  courts.  Four  persons  seen 
loitering  near  the  areaAvay  before  the  ex¬ 
plosion  AArere  arrested  on  suspicion. 

Nate  Weinzimmer,  29,  of  601  E.  106th 
St.,  CleA’eland,  Ohio,  Avas  convicted  of 
robbery  in  the  first  degree  as  a  second 
offender,  and  sentenced  to  20  years  in 
prison  June  19  by  Judge  Koenig  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Sessions,  New  York  City.  Weinzim¬ 
mer  was  convicted  of  being  the  man  Avho 
drove  the  car  in  which  members  of  the 
Whittemore  gang  escaped  after  taking 
$179,000  worth  of  unset  diamonds  from 
Albert  L.  Goudvis  of  22  W.  48th  St.,  on 
Jan.  11,  1926. 

OBITUARY.  —  Edwin  T.  Meredith, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  Wilson 
Cabinet,  died  June  17  at  Des  Moines, 
IoAva.  Heart  failure,  resulting  from  high 
blood  pressure,  was  given  as  the  cause  of 
death.  Mr.  Meredith  had  been  ill  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  Besides  his  political  ac- 
th'ities,  Mr.  Meredith  Avas  widely  known 
as  the  publisher  of  farm  papers.  Three 
of  his  publications  have  their  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Des  Moines.  Mr.  Meredith  en¬ 
tered  politics  in  1914  as  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator  from 
Iowa.  He  Avas  defeated,  as  he  was  two 
years  later  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
Governor.  His  entry  into  politics  fol¬ 
lowed  a  steady  upAvard  climb  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  Starting  as  a  “dirt  farmer,” 
which  had  been  the  occupation  of  his 
father  and  grandfather,  he  later  entered 
the  publishing  business.  His  attitude  on 
farm  questions — he  constantly  sought  im¬ 
provement  of  the  farmer’s  condition — Avon 
him  national  attention.  President  Wilson 
named  Mr.  Meredith  to  the  Cabinet  in 
1920.  In  the  1924  Democratic  convention 
Mr.  Meredith’s  name  remained  before  the 
delegates  to  the  end.  On  the  101st  ballot 
he  received  130  A'otes,  ranking  third  to 
John  W.  Daxus  and  Oscar  W.  Underwood. 
He  is  survived  by  a  AvidoAV,  son  and 
daughter. 

AVIATION. — The  monoplane  Friend¬ 
ship,  from  Trepassey,  Newfoundland, 
reached  Burry  Port,  Wales,  June  18, 
traveling  2,000  miles  in  20  hours,  49  min¬ 
utes.  The  crew  consisted  of  Miss  Amelia 
LarharL  Wilmer  Stultz  and  Louis  Gor- 
don.  Miss  Earhart  is  the  first  Avoman  to 
fly  across  the  Atlantic.  The  “girl  Lindy” 
Avas  born  in  Atchison,  Kan.,  30  years  ago, 
Avas  a  nurse  with  the  Canadian  Red  Cross 
during  the  Avar  and  has  been  a  social 
Avorker  at  Denison  House  in  Boston  for 
two  years.  She  began  flying  five  years 
ago  and  received  a  pilot’s  license  after  a 
few  months.  She  did  not  pilot  the  plane 
across  the  Atlantic,  as  she  was  unable 
to  guide  the  plane  by  instruments  alone. 
Wilmer  Stultz,  xvho  Avas  the  pilot,  is  two 
years  younger  than  Miss  Earhart.  He  Avas 
in  the  Army  Air  Service  during  the  war 
and  then  had  three  years  Avith  the  navy. 
After  that  he  became  one  of  the  best 
known  of  commercial  pilots  and  Avas  se¬ 
lected  by  Mrs.  Frances  Grayson  as  pilot 
for  her  plane,  the  DaAvn,  which  Avas  lost 
on  an  attempted  flight  to  Europe.  Stultz 
broke  with  Mrs.  Grayson  before  the  flight 
and  another  pilot  took  his  place.  Lou 
Gordon,  the  mechanic,  was  born  in  San 
Antonio  in  1901  and  Avas  in  the  Army 
Air  Service  from  1919  to.  1926.  Since 
then  he  has  been  a  flight  mechanic  for  the 
Reynolds  Airways. 


The  Gall-fly’s  Work 

I  am  enclosing  a  leaf  Avith  a  growth 
attached.  One  of  the  children  brought  it 
in  from  the  woods.  We  Avoukl  like  to 
knoAV  Avhat  it  is.  Mrs.  t.  a.  j. 

Berwinsdale,  Pa. 

The  growth  attached  to  the  leaf  «ent 
was  one  of  the  familiar  “galls”  produced 
by  the  puncture  of  a  curious  insect 
known  as  a  gall-fly.  These  flies  resem¬ 
ble,  minute  wasps  in  form.  The  eggs 
are  laid  in  the  tissue  of  the  plant  on 
leaves,  stem  or  root,  and  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  larva  induces  the  abnormal 
growth.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
same  species  of  gall-fly  invariably  pro¬ 
duces  the  same  kind  of  gall  on  the  same 
variety  of  plant.  When  "the  oak  gall, 
sometimes  called  oak  apple,  is  dry  and 
brown,  one  Avill  notice  the  little  round 
hole  from  which  the  adult  insect  has 
emerged.  Strange-looking  galls  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  Avay  on  roses,  and  on  the 
wild  Azalea  or  pinxter,  the  latter,  pale 
green  and  Avax-like,  being  called  pinxter 
apples.  An  irregular  Avarty  swelling 
sometimes  seen  on  blackberry  stems  is  a. 
regular  gall-fly  apartment  house,  for  it 
will  contain  a  number  of  the  larvm  in 
separate  cells.  Small  galls  are  often 
produced  in  this  Avay  on  vine  leaves. 
These  gall-flies  do  not  seem  to  do  much 
damage,  and  are  controlled  by  picking 
and  burning  affected  leaves,  before  the 
mature  fly  emerges. 
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Problems 


Mark  craved  to  get  the  box  that  held 
the  funny  yellow-eyed  beans.  A  covered 
dish  holding  buttermilk  slipped  off  the 
edge  of  the  kitchen  cabinet  and  fell  with 
a  sickening  splash  into  a  pail  of  milk  for 
the  pigs  standing  on  the  floor  below.  A 
moment  later,  a  little  lad  stood  by  my 
typewriter  straining  at  his  Angers,  and 
trying  without  any  success  to  find  words 
to*  frame  the  awful  event  that  had  just 
taken  place.  Seeing  that  no  words  were 
forthcoming  I  asked  my  five-year  old 
“What  happened,  Mark?”  That  loosened 
liis  tongue  enough  to  let  him  say  con¬ 
strainedly  that  a  dish  had  fallen  in  the 
pail.  “Come  out,”  he  begged,  pulling  at 
my  dress. 

When  I  went  out  to  the  kitchen  there 
was  the  milk  splattered  all  over  the  floor. 
What  the  pail  had  failed  to  contribute 
had  been  yielded  most  generously  by  the 
dish  of  buttermilk,  and  worse  yet  there 
was  Daddy  coming  in  the  door.  It 
wrung  the  little  fellow’s  soul  to  have 
Daddy  walk  in  then,  and  his  face  drew 
down'  in  queer  little  wrinkles.  Spilling 
milk  is  such  a  baby’s  trick,  and  he  liked 
to  appear  a  man  before  his  father,  espe¬ 
cially  as  he  had  just  been  helping  him  to 
make  chicken  coops  and  swinging  a  man’s 


hammer. 

“Why,  what’s  this,  mamma?”  said  his 
hero,  and  stopped.  I  said  that  Mark 
had  just  told  me  that  an  accident  had 
happened  in  the  kitchen,  and  that  I  was 
about  to  clean  it  up. 

“Better  call  in  old  Pete  first,”  was 
Daddv's  comment.  When  the  dog  came 
in  he*  cast  a  gloomy  look  at  the  milk  on 
the  floor,  and  only  when  Daddy  insisted 
did  he  taste  it.  I  give  him  credit  for 
tasting  of  it,  although  it  confirmed  his 
idea  that  this  milk  did  not  appeal  to  him. 


No  help  to  be  expected  from  Pete. 

“Well,  mamma,  I  guess  you  are  in  for 
it,”  said  Daddy  with  a  sigh.  “Don’t  for¬ 
get  that  it  has  a  spattered  all  over  the 
wall  and  kitchen  cabinet,  will  you?”  I 
started  for  the  fire  shovel.  “Now,  what 
were  you  trying  to  get  when  you  knocked 
this  off,  Mark?”  The  little  fellow’s  voice, 
quavered  and  high  pitched,  softened  his 
father's  eye.  “I  wanted  to  see  if  the 
beans  were  dry  enough  to  plant !” 

The  box  of  beans,  strange  beans  with 
yellow  spots  around  the  “eye,”  came  tou 
us  in  the  mail  today  from  Rhode  Island  in 
a  tin  can  with  a  tight  cover,  from  a  man 
who  asked  us  to  try  them.  When  we 
opened  the  cover,  there  sat  a  number  of 
strange  little  flies,  which  I  suppose  were 
weevils,  and  their  number  was  added  to 
by  many  more  that  come  up  from  below. 
They  were  not  hungry,  for  little  holes  in 
the  beans  testified  to  that,  but  needed  air. 
Daddy  had  plunged  them  hastily  into  a 
pan  of  cold  water,  skimmed  them  out 
again  with  a  sieve  and  finished  them  by 
lifting  the  stove  lid.  Mark  had  been 
feverishly  interested,  and  now  he  was 
impatient  for  the  beans  to  be  dry,  to 
plant  them  in  the  ground.  He  expected 
to  drop  them  ahead  of  the  hoe,  as  he  had 
once  dropped  corn  when  the  planter  gave 
out.  They  were  “going  in”  between  the 
rows  in  the  new  asparagus  bed,  which  was 
the  best  place  he  and  his  father  could 
think  of.  Yellow-eyed  beans  were  the 
cause  of  all  this  milk  on  the  floor.  I  was 
thankful  of  two  things.  The  beans  them¬ 
selves  had  not  gone  into  the  pail,  and 


the  child  had  not  lied. 

Easy  enough  to  make  a  liar  of  a  child 
by  scolding  for  accidents.  He  is,  at  the 
start,  what  is  called  “unmoral.”  Then  he 
is  scolded  for  what  seems  like  an  unneces¬ 
sary  accident  or  mistake,  perhaps  at  the 
very  time  when  he  was  running  over 
with  pride  and  eagerness  to  learn,  and  the 
whole  world  changes  for  him.  There  is 
no  special  age  for  making  blunders.  We 
grown-ups  make  a  sad  blunder  when  we 
use  harsh  words  to  children,  for  there  is 
where  we  begin  to  lose  dignity.  No  par¬ 
ent  appears  in  the  same  light  to  a  child 
after  he  has  lost  his  temper.  He  belittles 
himself  and  his  work,  and  though  the 
childish  judge  forgives  and  condones  many 
times,  we  can  never  again  be  quite  the 
ideal  that  we  once  were.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  mother  and  father  falls  from  the 
pedestal,  nothing  is  quite  so  important  as 
it  was. 

Mark’s  lively  interest  in  man-sized  tools 
and  materials  have  brought  about  several 
near  catastrophies,  but  none  of  them 
caused  us  so  much  worry  as  his  fear  of 
admitting  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in 
judgment.  His  inquiring  hammer  shat¬ 
tered  the  glass  over  an  expensive  instru¬ 
ment  on  the  tractor.  He  pulled  out  the 
switch  key,  copying  liis  father’s  move¬ 
ments  being  one  thing  he  cannot  resist, 
and  the  key  slipped  out  of  his  hand  and 
fell  down  through  a  hole  in  the  floor  of 
the  truck  and  there  it  lay  on  the  axle  be¬ 
low,  perfectly  safe  but  out  of  sight  of  the 
family  who  were  searching  frantically  on 
the  ground.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
Mark’s  fear  of  consequences,  and  his  fol¬ 
lowing  evasions.  It  seemed  that  scold¬ 
ing  hurt  him  more  than  he  could  bear. 
He  was  eventually  turned  over  Daddy’s 
knee  for  not  telling  the  truth,  but  after 
that  he  closed  his  lips  when  questioned 
and  no  urging  could  make  him  speak.  His 
muscles  became  curiously  tense  and  when 
he  was  finally  made  to  understand  that 
what  he  did  was  not  of  any  consequence 
in  comparison  with  a  lie  lie  was  shaken 
with  dry  constrained  sobs.  What  a 
rumpus  to  make  over  an  accident  that  no 
one  would  even  be  able  to  remember  in 
later  years !  We  stopped  scolding  for 
accidents,  and  even  then  it  was  two 


of  Growth 

months  before  the  child  came  to  us  of  his 
own  accord  and  told  us  exactly  what  had 
happened  when  things  went  wrong.  I 
have  come  to  think  that  it  is  really  better 
to  turn  one’s  back  on  them  when  they  are 
doing  foolish  things  later  on  in  life,  than 
to  be  ready  with  a  reproof.  The  fact  is, 
we  all  make  mistakes.  Advice  is  better 
any  time  than  scolding,  which  was  un¬ 
popular  even  with  the  Puritans.  I  did 
not  mean  to  write  so  much  about  this,  but 
it  is  not  moralizing  so  much  as  it  is  a 
confession. 

Rain  has  come  in  the  njght  to  flood 
fields  and  endanger  the  life  of  crops  here 
in  the  Finger  Lakes  region.  Water  stands 
about  the  fields  in  little  pools  waiting  for 
a  chance  to  get  away  in  the  ditches  un¬ 
derground.  Asparagus  shot  up  inches  in 
this  over-night  transformation,  a  bed  of 
Iris  opened,  and  the  great  brilliant  orange 
red  poppies  slipped  out  of  their  buds  to 
drink.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  strawber¬ 
ries  in  the  big  bed  are  turning.  The  storm 
was  loud  with  thunder  and  bright  with 
lightning,  and  its  advance  had  been  ad¬ 
vertised  all  day  with  a  hot,  strong,  south 
wind.  Even  a  weed  may  grow  today,  for 
there  is  no  footing  in  the  fields.  Toads 
come  to  the  lily  pool  in  great  numbers, 
where  they  are  apprehended  by  Mark  and 
escorted  to  the  pasture  spring.  At  this 
moment,  a  loud  trill  sounds  from  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  water  and  I  know  that  w*e 
have  a  new  arrival.  Few  people  know 
that  a  toad  has  any  language,  but  treat 
him  with  ordinary  kindness  and  he  will 
become  as  garrulous  and  sociable  as  a 
young  duck,  and  with  much  the  same 
voice  and  delivery.  Mornings  when  the 
toad  jar  is  well  occupied  they  form  a 
jolly  company.  When  one  acquires  a 
lily  pool  he  has  strange  experiences  with 
a  part  of  our  world  which  is  not  very  well 
known.  Toads  come  here  altogether  for 
the  privilege  of  depositing  eggs,  but  frog- 
gish  faces  peer  up  from  the  water  all 
Summer.  Birds  light  on  a  lily  pad,  and 
as  it  sinks  enough  to  form  a  saucer,  dip 
and  flutter  in  his  natural  bath. 

Aries,  the  baby  ram,  has  attained  a  de¬ 
gree  of  understanding  that  directs  him 
how  to  have  his  own  way  with  human  be¬ 
ings.  When  Mark  leads  him  out  to  grass, 
he  rebels  at  the  door  to  the  shed  where 
I  am  tying  asparagus,  for  he  loves  com¬ 
pany,  and  after  all  there  is  grass  near 
the  door.  “Come  on,  Aries,”  says  Mark 
desperately  tugging  at  the  rope.  Aries 
sets  his  legs  against  the  rope,  and  upon 
being  brought  to  his  knees  turns  over  on 
his  side.  While  lying  on  his  side  waiting 
for  someone  to  intercede  for  him  his 
tongue  runs  out  to  lap  the  dust.  He  is  in 
no  hurry,  and  of  an  enquiring  mind.  His 
horns  are  growing  quite  long,  and  often 
we  think  of  the  time  when  Aries  will  won¬ 
der  and  perhaps  guess  why  they  are  there. 
Just  now,  though,  he  is  a  shrewd  lamb 
with  a  black,  woolly,  face,  that  loves  bread, 
and  means  to  have  bread  if  calling  for  it 
will  help,  or  watching  hands  and  pockets 
will  make  people  remember  what  they  are 
meant  for. 

Juno,  the  tame  pigeon  who  was  raised 
on  corn  and  oatmeal  porridge  from  a 
syringe,  when  she  was  a  mere  scrap  of 
down  with  eyes  and  beak,  that  squeaked 
for  food,  has  grown  into  a  dignified  bird 
of  gray  and  green  that  sits  on  the  win¬ 
dow  sills  between  flights  begging  entrance. 
Only  at  night  do  we  open  the  window  so 
that  she  may  come  winging  in  to  her  old 
roost.  It  was  a  mistake  to  bring  her  up 
in  the  kitchen,  but  then  it  was  March, 
her  mother  had  left  the  nest,  and  she  had 
no  feathers.  Now  she  will  accept  no  other 
home  and  after  finding  her  cold  and  stiff 
in  our  doorway  after  an  evening  in  the 
night  air  we  have  made  arrangements  for 
her  accommodation  on  the  fernery  over 
Jack,  the  canary.  She  is  very  proud  of 
this  position  and  swells  out  her  throat  to 
coo  or  peck  at  anyone  who  offers  to  take 
her  from  it.  Juno,  though  she  hates  being 
taken  into  the  hand  and  will  fight  desper¬ 
ately  to  free  herself,  loves  human  com¬ 
pany,  and  we  do  not  leave  the  house  very 
long  before  we  find  her  alighting  on  head 
or  shoulder.  Her  relatives  out  on  the 
barn  roof  are  utterly  scorned.  She  never 
visits  them,  nor  does  she  encourage  visi¬ 
tors  with  any  but  strange,  frightened, 
looks.  The  instinct  of  a  homer  pigeon 
for  homing,  yea,  even  if  it  be  the  kitchen, 
is  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

These  are  matters  of  growth.  The  time 
to  bend  the  twig  is  during  the  period  of 
growing,  and  even  after  we  have  studied 
which  way  to  bend,  what  problems  arise! 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 

Notes  on  Pennsylvania 
Horticulture 

The  Pennsylvania  Federal-State  Co-op¬ 
erative  Crop  Reporting  Service  has  issued 
its  June  1  crop  report.  The  following  are 
the  figures  of  horticultural  interest,  show¬ 
ing  conditions  of  crops  in  percentages : 

June  1,  June  1,  June  1, 
1928  1927  10-yr.  Av. 


Apples  .  72  68  70.5 

Peaches  _  68  47  57.6 

Pears .  74  55  63.4 


Some  of  us  feel  that,  the  figures  are  en¬ 
tirely  too  high  and  that  the  next  report 
will  show  a  decided  drop.  In  addition,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  these  figures  count 
scabby  and  wormy  apples  as  well  as  good 
fruit.  From  what  we  have  seen  and  heard 
of  apple  scab  and  various  kinds  of  fruit 
worms  this  Spring,  we  are  confident  that 
the  condition  of  the  crop  is  going  to  be  a 


big  factor  this  Fall.  Baldwins  are  going 
to  be  light  this  year.  Stayman  bloomed 
heavily,  but  dropped  many  blossoms. 
Yorks  may  have  a  fair  average  yield,  al¬ 
though  they  vary  greatly  from  one  district 
to  another  and  even  in  the  same  orchard. 
Rome  promises  a  good  set. 

Nearly  2,000,000  bushels  of  apples  were 
shipped  by  fruit  growers  in  Pennsylvania 
during  the  past  year,  according  to  the 
State  Bureau  of  Markets.  Almost  4,000 
cars  were  required  to  move  these  apples 
to  markets  located  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  about  one-third  going  to  foreign 
countries,  principally  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Scandinavian  countries 
and  South  America.  More  than  20  States 
in  this  country,  located  as  far  west  as 
Wisconsin  and  as  far  south  as  Florida  re- 
reived  one  or  more  cars  of  Pennsylvania- 
grown  apples  this  past  season.  In  spite 
of  this,  the  great  bulk  of  the  apples 
reached  their  local  markets  by  other 
means  than  rail  shipping. 

Fire  blight  is  causing  considerable  dam¬ 
age  this  year.  One  Allegheny  County  or¬ 
chard  has  lost  about  30  acres  of  apples 
so  far,  and  a  Central  Pennsylvania  or¬ 
chard  is  badly  damaged. 

The  spray  service  has  been  of  great 
value  where  the  growers  have  followed  in¬ 
structions  as  to  when  to  start  spraying. 
However  there  are  many  with  smaller 
acreages  who  get  the  spray  wagon  going 
when  they  become  uneasy  some  time  after 
they  have-  been  warned  to  begin  at  once. 
As  these  warnings  are  not  generally  is¬ 
sued  more  than  about  48  hours  before  a 
rain,  it  is  essential  to  lose  no  time.  The 
trees  and  fruit  are  now  showing  who  got 
the  spray  on  on  time  and  who  missed  it. 

A  so-called  “tree  expert,”  supposedly 
trained  in  tree  pruning,  was  turned  loose 
in.  a  block  of  60  beautiful  Spies  about  20 
years  old.  When  he  finally  became  tired 
out,  all  the  trees  had  an  umbrella  or 
mushroom  shape,  and  were  considerably 
smaller  than  when  he  started.  And  such 
a  piece  of  work !  Cuts  made  into  three 
and  four-year  wood  with  absolutely  no  re¬ 
gard  for  sense  or  side  branches.  We  have 
seen  trees  pruned  with  a  dull  ax  that 
were  at  least  no  worse.  It  will  take  a 
real  expert  several  years  of  the  most 
painstaking  work  even  to  undo  partly  this 
butcher  pruning.  The  bill  was  only  $254 
cash,  or  $4.23  each.  This  is  no  fairy-tale 
— it  is  a  real  proposition  in  Clearfield 
County. 

Complete  standardization  of  wooden 
fruit  and  vegetable  containers  with  the 
exception  of  crates  and  boxes  is  reported 
following  the  enactment  at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  of  legislation  covering 
standards  for  hampers,  round  stave  bas¬ 
kets,  and  split  or  market  baskets.  This 
new  act  supplements  the  United  States 
Standard  Container  Act  of  1917  which 
established  standards  for  climax  baskets 
for  grapes,  berry  boxes  and  till  baskets. 
The  new  law  provides  that  hampers  and 
round  stave  baskets  shall  be  made  in  the 
following  capacities  only :  y8  bushel,  % 
bushel,  y2  bushel,  %  bushel,  %  bushel,  1 
bushel,  1%  bushels,  1  y2  bushels  and  2 
bushels.  For  splint  or  market  baskets, 
the  following  capacities  in  quarts  are  pro¬ 
vided :  4,  8,  12,  16,  24  and  32  quarts.  The 
law  provides  that  manufacturers  of  these 
three  types  of  containers  shall  submit  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ington  for  a^tproval  their  dimension  speci¬ 
fications,  approval  to  be  based  on  tests  of 
samples  as  to  capacity  and  whether  the 
containers  are  deceptive  in  appearance. 
The  penalty  provision  of  the  act  becomes 
effective  November  1,  1929.  While  non¬ 
standard  hampers  and  baskets  may  be 
used  until  November  1,  1929,  the  depart¬ 
ment  expects  to  proceed  immediately  with 
the  work  of  determining  whether  manu¬ 
facturers’  specifications  are  correct. 

United  States  Standards  for  American 
(eastern  type)  bunch  grapes  (1928)  have 
been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 
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_ _ _  PPO 

AUDELS  GARDENERS 
ERS  GUIDES 

Every  home  and  market 
gardener  and  all  growers  of 
vegetables,  flowers  andl  fruita 
should  own  these  Guides.  These 
....  books  give  the  proven  methods 
that  bring  success  and  profit.  Easy  to 
...  ****  understand  and  apply.  Hundreds  of 
illustrations,  diagrams,  sketches-  all  necessarv 
seeding,  planting  and  fertilizing  tables.  A  com¬ 
plete  study  course  for  the  beginner;  an  up-to- 
date  cyclopedia  and  reference  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  gardener.  (A  1 700  Page  Garden  Course. 
4  Volumes.  Flexible  binding,  pocket  size. ) 

SECRETS  OF  SUCCESS 

Mr.  E.  C.  Vick,  author  of  this  work,  includes 
the  hints,  discoveries  and  short  cuts  used  by 
up-to-date  growers.  Complete  instructions  are 
F\ven  m  the  most  modern  and  successful  meth¬ 
ods  of  improving  soils  by  proper  working, 
draining  and  fertilizing;  howto  grow  and 
market  the  best  vegetables;  how  to  cul* 
tivate  the  finest  fruit;  how  to  cultivate 
and  propagate  beautiful  flowers.  Ready 
Reference  Index  to  each  volume. 


ON  APPROVAL 

Not  a  cent  to  pay  until  you  see  theGuides.  No 

obligation  to  buy  unless  you  are  satisfied.  Fill 
in  coupon  in  pencil.  Send  now— today— get  this 
grea£  help  library  for  gardeners  and  growers. 

Theo.fludel&Co.TeSW^TstNewYork 

Send  me  AUDELS  GARDENERS 
and  GROWERS  GUIDES,  4  num¬ 
bers,  $6,  lot  free  examination.  If  sat- 

- - -  isfactory,  I  will  send  you  $1  in  7 

days,  then  $1  monthly  until  $6  is  paid. 


Name . . . 
Address 
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FARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels. 
Write  today  for  complete  catalog. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited.  Box  130,  York.  Pa. 


|  The  Farmer  1 
I  His  Own  Builder  I 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 
_  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  S 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  ~ 

—  For  sale  by  ~ 

i  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

s  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  ~ 

Tflllliimmiiiiiiiiimimiiiiimmiimimr: 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mower‘ 


SIZES : 


3  ft.,  6  In.,  One-horse 

4  ft.  One-horse 

4  ft.,  6  in.,  Two-liorse 

5  ft.  Two-horse 

6  ft.  Two-horse 


and  Rakes 

The  Wood 
>  Vertical 
MARK  Lift  Mower 

is  specially  designed  to  work 
well  on  eastern  farms — level 
or  hilly.  It  cuts  clean  in 
light  or  heavy  growth.  Light 
of  draft  and  easy  to  handle. 
Equipped  with  non-friction 
bearings.  The  result  of  76 
years’  continuous  improve¬ 
ment. 

No.  10  Self-Dump  Rake 

A  modern  rake  suited  to  eastern  condi¬ 
tions.  _  Made  of  angle  steel  and  malle¬ 
able  iron  with  wooden  combination 
shafts-pole.  Can  be  used  with  either 
one  or  two  horses.  The  self-dump  de¬ 
vice  is  wonderfully  sure-acting.  A 
strong,  durable  tool,  clean-raking  and 
easily  handled. 

Write  for  free  Folders  showing  these 
Walter  A.  Wood  Hay-Making  Tools. 

BATEMAN  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

1S14.A  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Distributor*  of  *  Farm  Operating  Equipment 
BRANCHES  conveniently  located  throughout  the  East 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

•* *A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
t  o  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rukal  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THAT  article  on  corn  cultivation,  page  914,  may 
seem  a  bit  like  heresy  to  those  of  ns  who  were 
brought  up  with  the  idea  that  the  time  to  start 
working  in  corn  was  as  soon  as  we  could  see  the 
rows,  and  the  time  to  stop  was  when  one  could  no 
longer  get  through  it.  True,  many  good  corn  crops 
were,  and  are  now  being  raised  in  that  way,  but  is 
all  this  stirring  of  the  soil  necessary?  Prof.  Han¬ 
sen  thinks  not,  and  gives  what  appears  to  be  con¬ 
vincing  proof,  that  in  a  great  many  instances  the 
only  necessity  for  cultivation  is  weed  killing.  Much, 
of  course,  depends  on  the  soil  and  the  season.  Soil 
that  bakes  brick-hard,  or  becomes  sodden  with  rain, 
needs  to  be  worked  when  it  can.  Years  ago  it  was 
thought  necessary,  in  the  East,  to  hoe  all  field  corn 
twice,  the  last  time  making  large  square  hills,  at 
least  a  big  hoeful  of  earth  on  all  four  sides.  Short¬ 
age  of  labor  has  cut  out  this  hoeing,  except  in  gar¬ 
dens,  and  the  corn  grows  and  yields  the  same  with 
the  level  culture  that  never  sees  a  hoe  except  as  it 
is  carried  to  kill  stray  weeds.  Perhaps  a  careful 
lessening  of  present  cultural  methods  is  to  come. 

* 

E  ARE  asked,  “Is  this  a  safe  time  to  build  up 
and  increase  flocks  of  sheep?”  We  think  it  is, 
for  farmers  who  like  sheep,  and  are  located  where 
land,  crops  and  climate  are  adapted  to  sheep.  Cer¬ 
tain  areas  in  the  East  are  going  back  to  grass  and 
reforested  pastures.  About  one-half  of  700,000  acres 
in  New  York  State  that  is  unused  tillable  land  would 
carry  sheep.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  re¬ 
vival  of  interest  in  sheep-raising  in  regions  of  the 
East.  Sheep  are  outnumbered  by  dogs  in  several 
States.  Maryland  has  100,000  sheep  and  200,000 
dogs.  New  York  State  has  less  than  500,000  sheep ; 
years  ago  it  had  6,000.000  head.  A  marked  decline 
in  sheep-raising  has  occurred  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  in  particular.  It  is  due  in  part  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  West,  whereby  the  agriculture  of 
the  East  was  profoundly  changed.  One  result  of  the 
change  has  been  a  decreasing  farming  population  as 
well  as  the  rise  of  industrialism,  in  the  East.  Many 
a  farm  that  once  supported  a  flock  and  other  stock 
has  been  urbanized  by  outspreading  cities  and 
towns.  A  noted  500-acre  stock-farm  recently  was 
sold  in  a  New  York  State  county  to  a  syndicate 
which  will  convert  it  into  a  country  club.  The  mut¬ 
ton  side  of  the  sheep  industry  is  more  important  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past,  not  only  because  mutton  is 
wholesome,  palatable  food,  but  because  wool  remains 
the  football  of  tariff  politicians.  Wool  is  an  inter¬ 
national  crop.  As  such,  it  figures  in  the  political 
and  economic  ups  and  downs-  of  the  civilized  world. 
Countless  tons  of  wool  were  destroyed  by  the  World 
War.  The  resulting  shortage  of  wool  increased  the 
production  of  cotton,  and  stimulated  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  machinery  and  processes  for  turning  out 
several  substitutes  for  wool  and  other  relatively  ex¬ 
pensive  fibers.  One  of  the  arts  of  modern  merchan¬ 
dising  is  the  art  of  substitution.  It  is  practiced  on 
fibers,  foods  and  everything  else. 

THE  imagination  of  everyone  thrills  with  horror 
at  the  cry  “mad  dog,”  and  the  words  bring  to 
most  of  us  a  picture  of  a  great  dog  running  at  large, 
drooling  at  the  mouth,  and  attacking  all  in  its  way. 
We  need  to  know,  however,  that  not  all  dogs  or  other 
animals  suffering  from  rallies  present  such  a  picture. 
A  nine-year-old  boy  recently  died  in  New  Y ork  State 
with  a  very  regrettable  degree  of  responsibility  for 
the  termination  of  the  case  apparently  resting  upon 
a  physician  who  had  failed  to  recognize  the  danger 
that  the  boy  was  in.  This  boy  was  bitten  in  the  face 
by  a  three-months-old  puppy  that  had  strayed  from 
home  and  which  he  was  carrying  bach.  The  ex¬ 


istence  of  rabies  in  the  vicinity  had  been  previously 
known.  The  puppy  died  two  days  later,  evidently 
without  symptoms  that  aroused  a  needed  degree  of 
concern.  About  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  having 
been  bitten,  the  boy  became  ill,  dying  in  convulsions 
a  few  days  later.  Three  things  that  should  have 
been  done  were  neglected  in  this  case,  prompt  and 
deep  cauterization  of  the  wound  by  the  only  cauter¬ 
izing  agent  worth  while,  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  send¬ 
ing  of  the  dead  puppy’s  head,  packed  in  ice,  to  the 
nearest  laboratory  where  an  examination  of  the 
brain  could  be  made,  and  beginning  treatment  of  the 
boy  by  the  methods  of  Pasteur,  even  before  a  posi¬ 
tive  diagnosis  could  be  gained.  Such  early  treat- 
men  would  have  been  justified  here  by  the  suspicious 
circumstances  present  and  by  the  knowledge  that 
wounds  of  the  face  made  by  a  rabid  animal  are  more 
dangerous  than  those  upon  parts  of  the  body  more 
remote  from  the  brain.  The  first  impulse  upon  learn- 
ing  of  an  attack  upon  a  child  by  a  dog  is’  to  shoot 
the  dog.  Unless  the  animal  is  unmistakably  sick, 
this  should  not  be  done,  for  the  appearance  of  the 
brain  which  enables  laboratory  workers  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  presence  of  rabies  does  not  develop  within 
the  first  few  days,  and  premature  death  of  the  dog 
would  prevent  a  positive  diagnosis  being  made.  Such 
a  dog  should  be  safely  confined  and  humanely  treat¬ 
ed  for  10  days,  within  which  time  rabies  will  show 
unmistakable  symptoms  and  probably  produce  death. 
Local  health  authorities  should  be  given  supervision 
of  the  matter  and  made  responsible  for  oversight  of 
the  case. 

❖ 

ET.  MEREDITH,  publisher  of  Successful  Farm- 
•  ing  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  for  a  time  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  in  the  Wilson  Administration, 
died  at  his  home  in  Des  Moines  on  June  17  of  heart 
disease.  He  was  born  on  an  Iowa  farm  in  1876,  and 
was  connected  with  the  farm  publishing  business 
since  he  was  20  years  of  age. 

* 

I  have  1,400  chickens,  and  a  private  party  has  built  a 
flying  field  nearby,  making  a  good  many  landings. 
Some  days  they  take  people  up  for  $3  each,  two  at  a 
time.  They  have  all  directions  to  fly,  but  will  generally 
try  to  go  over  my  chickens,  scaring  them.  I  want  to 
see  these  people  enjoy  themselves,  but  they  can  land 
without  flying  directly  down  over  my  chickens. 

New  Jersey.  W.  c.  I. 

HIS  is  a  sample  of  several  complaints  we  have 
received,  showing  that  the  abuse  is  getting  to  be 
serious.  It  is  evident  that  strict  regulation  of  flying 
to  prevent  such  outrages  is  necessary.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  the  use  of  airplanes  for  pleasure 
and  business  should  take  this  matter  in  hand  and  see 
that  airplane  pilots  have  decent  regard  for  the 
property  rights  of  others,  as  well  as  for  life  and 
safety.  If  they  do  not  remove  this  nuisance,  local 
authorities  will  have  to  regulate  the  matter  with 
ordinances.  We  should  like  to  hear  from  any  coun¬ 
try  locality  or  village  where  this  question  has  been 
met  and  settled. 

❖ 

OTATOES  in  New  York  are  the  lowest  in  many 
years.  The  present  week  started  with  a  hold¬ 
over  of  around  150  cars,  and  560  cars  more  arrived 
the  first  two  days.  These  were  mainly  new  potatoes, 
which  have  to  be  moved  rapidly  for  safety.  Much  of 
the  southern'  new  stock  sold  below  $2  per  barrel, 
which  left  nothing  for  the  grower.  Supplies  of 
other  vegetables  were  large,  which  doubtless  helped 
depress  the  potato  market.  Buyers  around  the  mar¬ 
ket,  particularly  of  the  type  known  to  some  as 
“snakes,”  work  effectively  in  beating  down  prices. 
They  go  about  asking  how  much  is  this  or  that, 
make  profane  or  at  least  scornful  remarks  and  pass 
on.  There  appear  at  times  to  be  cliques  of  these  that 
work  systematically,  and  as  effectively  as  bears  in 
the  stock  market.  After  a  time  a  produce  dealer, 
who  is  heavily  stocked  -with  something  perishable, 
will  -weaken  as  he  sees  these  possible  buyers  pass, 
and  down  goes  his  price,  which  is  what  they  are 
figuring  on. 

* 

OMMENTING  on  a  paragraph  in  these  columns 
last  week,  a  widely-known  veterinarian  writes 
that  he  is  “especially  interested  in  the  nutrition  of 
farm  animals,  and  in  its  incidental  effect  in  prevent¬ 
ing  diseases  by  strengthening  systemic  or  consti¬ 
tutional  resistance.”  We  shall  continue  to  emphasize 
the  vital  relation  of  complete  feeding  to  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  animal  diseases.  That  kind  of  feeding  be¬ 
gins  before  an  animal  is  born  and  continues  until  it 
is  mature  and  fully  developed.  Exercise  and  plenty 
of  outdoor  life  go  with  it.  An  animal  thus  fed  and 
handled  is  likely  to  be  highly  resistant  to  diseases. 
Another  important  aid  to  the  eradication  of  diseases 
is  persistent,  selective  breeding  for  high  resistance 
to  or  freedom  from  infectious  or  contagious  diseases. 
Many  animals  apparently  are  or  may  be  immune 


from  these  diseases.  They  are  therefore  invaluable 
as  foundations  on  which  to  build  future  herds,  flocks 
and  studs.  It  is  certain  that  if  we  feed  and  breed 
for  health,  vitality  and  prolificacy  in  farm  animals, 
apply  the  known  principles  of  sanitation,  and,  when¬ 
ever  occasion  requires,  avail  ourselves  of  qualified 
veterinary  service,  we  can  produce  and  maintain  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  healthy,  profitable  live 
stock  than  we  have  had  per  1,000  head  in  the  last  15 
years. 

* 

ANY  have  given  up  trying  to  raise  cucumbers 
and  melons  on  a  small  scale,  because  of  t>he 
wilt  disease.  The  vines  start  out  and  look  well  for 
a  time  and  then  quit.  Those  who  have  studied  the 
matter  carefully  are  uow  convinced  that  the  striped 
cucumber  beetle  is  the  culprit  which  spreads  the 
disease  from  plant  to  plant,  so  the  importance  of 
controlling  this  pest  is  evident.  The  beetles  are  so 
numerous  and  active  that  the  constant  use  of  pois¬ 
ons  and  repellents  is  necessary.  The  New  York  State 
Station  recommends  land  plaster  and  calcium  arse¬ 
nate,  15  parts  plaster  to  one  of  the  poison,  used  half 
a  dozen  or  more  times  during  the  season,  at  least 
after  every  rain.  As  a  spray,  Bordeaux  made  with 
2  lbs.  copper  sulphate,  4  lbs.  hydrated  lime  and  3 
lbs.  lead  arsenate  to  50  gallons  of  water  will  be  use¬ 
ful.  Strong  tobacco  dust  is  a  deterrent  of  this  as 
well  as  other  insects.  Rubbish  around  the  garden 
should  be  cleared  up,  so  that  there  will  be  no  Winter 
harbor  for  these  pests.  They  hibernate  in  such 
trash  and  a  short  distance  under  ground.  It  is  not 
too  late  now  to  plant  cucumbers  in  the  garden.  Sup¬ 
pose  those  of  us  who  have  given  it  up  make  another 
trial,  with  the  treatments  recommended. 

* 

N  a  volume  of  the  Farmers’  Register  for  1S38,  a 
correspondent  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  who  signs  him¬ 
self  J.  L.  L.,  gives  the  following  statement  of  returns 
from  his  “farm”  of  3,552  square  feet:  One  bushel 
radishes;  three  of  green  peas;  string  beans,  two; 
cucumbers,  one;  cherries,  2*4;  sweet  coni,  two; 
Lima  beans,  3  ;  onions,  one ;  tomatoes,  three ;  beets, 

two;  cabbage,  210  heads;  pumpkins,  53,  averaging 
17  pounds  each ;  grapes,  33  bunches  Golden  Chasselas 
and  80  Isabella,  averaging  y2  pound  each.  In  ad¬ 
dition  he  kept  a  cow  for  which  he  paid  $20  in  April, 
1836.  Her  keep  for  pasture,  hay  and  grain  to  De¬ 
cember,  1837,  was  $74.  During  this  period  he  made 
225  pounds  of  butter,  which  sold  at  25  cents  per 
pound ;  the  calf  brought  $12 ;  two  quarts  of  milk  per 
day  for  the  house,  $45.50 ;  cash  for  milk  sold,  chiefly 
buttermilk,  $147.25;  total,  $261,  leaving  profit  on 
the  cow  of  $167.  Three  pairs  of  chickens,  bought 
September,  1835,  cost  $2.50 ;  feed  to  December,  1837, 
$57.25.  He  got  2,500  eggs,  selling  at  12  cents  per 
dozen,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  had  143  fowls 
valued  at  $71.50.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  careful 
and  thrifty  man,  and  judging  from  the  cheerful  tone 
of  his  letter  to  this  old  paper,  enjoyed  the  work. 

* 

HIS  being  the  last  issue  of  the  month  contains, 
as  usual,  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  pages.  The  work 
is  done  by  the  young  folks  themselves,  under  sym¬ 
pathetic  direction,  the  aim  being  to  encourage  all 
reasonable  self-expression  in  writing  and  drawing, 
and  the  leafing  over  and  search  of  the  limitless  de¬ 
lightful  book  of  nature.  These  Boys’  and  Girls’  pages 
are  recommended  for  the  perusal  of  grown-ups  as 
well.  You  will  find  there  bits  of  action,  enthusiasm, 
lightness  of  touch  and  joy  of  living — in  fact  the 
“Fountain  of  Youth”  that  old-timer,  Ponce  de  Leon, 
sought  in  vain. 


Brevities 

Ixr  Northwestern  Ohio,  man-labor  is  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  item  in  raising  sugar  beets,  taking  52.3  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Entomology  says  that 
in  1926  the  corn  ear-worm  did  considerable  damage  to 
green  peaches  in  the  South. 

Yes,  feed  the  asparagus  bed  well  from  now  on  through 
the  season,  as  it  is  then  storing  up  strength  for  next 
year’s  shoots.  A  mixture  running  4-8-10,  with  addition¬ 
al  nitrate  of  soda  as  seems  needed  will  do  well  for  the 
asparagus  bed. 

Prices  for  feeder  cattle  probably  will  remain  rela¬ 
tively  high  for  some  time,  according  to  O.  R.  Arnold  of 
the  rural  economics  department  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  points  out  that  there  is  a  marked  shortage 
of  breeding  cows  on  the  western  and  southwestern 
ranges. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  the  average  distance  to 
the  nearest  medical  aid  in  Cortland  Go.,  N.  Y.,  is  six 
miles,  but  the  average  length  of  all  sicknesses  in  the 
country  is  23  days,  as  against  28  days  in  the  villages. 
People  six  miles  from  the  doctor  evidently  feel  that  get¬ 
ting  well  depends  on  their  own  grit  and  energy. 

The  water  hyacinth  has  become  a  nuisance  in  some 
sections,  where  it  fills  water  courses  with  a  solid  mat, 
but  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Indian  Science  Congress 
at  Calcutta  stated  he  had  succeeded  In  producing  pure 
potassium  chloride  and  power  alcohol  from  the  dried 
plant,  while  the  pulp  is  suitable  for  making  strawboard. 
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Turn  Defeat  to  Victory 

THE  collapse  of  tlie  promised  farm  demonstration 
at  Kansas  City  should  help  rather  than  discour¬ 
age  the  cause  of  agriculture.  Its  greatest  benefit 
was  in  showing  up  the  pretenses  of  the  men  who. 
staged  the  farm  relief  project.  Ten  years  ago,  when 
genuine  farm  co-operation  promised  to  put  farmers 
in  a  way  to  control  the  sale  and  price  of  their  own 
products,  these  same  professional  promoters  injected 
themselves  into  the  situation.  They  won  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  farmers  by  reciting  the  just  complaints  of 
agriculture,  and  promising  farmers  disinterested  ser¬ 
vice  and  sure  relief.  Then  in  the  name  of  farmers 
they  secured  the  passage  of  uniform  laws  in  42 
States  providing  for  the  organization  of  farm  asso¬ 
ciations,  which  put  the  control  and  management  of 
the  association  in  the  power  of  the  promoters  with¬ 
out  even  the  necessity  of  an  accounting  to  the  mem¬ 
bers.  Farmers  were  tied  up  in  long  term  contracts, 
alliances  were  made  with  middlemen,  salaries  and 
expenses  were  fixed  by  themselves  and  ran  high. 
Farmers  got  little  or  no  returns,  there  were  disap¬ 
pointments  and  losses  everywhere,  but  in  the  face  of 
failure  and  tragedy  to  the  farms  the  lawyers  and 
promoters  insisted  on  full  and  prompt  payment  of 
fees  and  salaries  and  expenses  for  themselves.  In 
the  case  of  frequent  bankruptcies,  farmers  lost  not 
only  the  products  delivered  but  were  assessed  for 
losses  and  the  law  of  the  42  States  enacted  for  the 
alleged  benefit  of  farmers  compelled  them  to  pay  the 
assessments.  When  this  scheme  collapsed,  and  farm¬ 
ers  deserted  the  organizations,  or  took  control  of 
them  for  themselves,  the  promoters  turned  to  the 
politicians  and  members  of  Congress,  and  evolved 
the  program  advertised  under  the  “farm  relief’ 
slogan.  They  might  have  had  legislation  to  help  re¬ 
lieve  the  distresses  for  farmers,  but  what  they  want¬ 
ed  was  legislation  helpful  to  themselves.  They  de¬ 
manded  it  or  nothing,  and  when  they  failed  to  get 
it,  they  boasted  that  a  hundred  thousand  farmers 
would  voice  their  protests  at  Kansas  City.  But 
when  their  bluff  was  called,  they  had  nothing  in 
their  hands  to  show.  The  farmers  were  not  there. 

Conditions  favored  the  promoters.  They  had  dis¬ 
credited  and  discouraged  true  co-operation,  and  left 
farmers  discouraged  and  helpless.  For  eight  years 
Ibis  country  as  a  whole  has  enjoyed  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  period  that  the  world  of  nations  has  ever 
known.  Agriculture  alone  was  distressed.  Farm 
property  alone  had  depreciated  in  value,  and  farm 
income  alone  had  declined.  Farmers  were  in  dis¬ 
tress  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  They  suffered 
from  legislative  and  economic  laws,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  did  nothing  to  relieve  them.  The  government 
did  help  other  industries  at  the  expense  of  the  farm. 
Naturally  many  farmers  accepted  the  promises 
of  the  promoters  and  built  their  hope  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  on  them.  There  were  sincere  and  honest 
farmers  through  the  corn  and  wheat  belts  who 
believed  that  the  proposed  McNary-Haugen  bill,  if 
enacted  into  law,  would  help  them.  Some  saw  the 
subtle  hands  of  the  old  promoters  through  the  new 
scheme,  and  would  have  none  of  it.  Few  realized 
how  completely  the  proposed  system  would  put  farm¬ 
ers  at  the  mercy  of  combinations  of  the  professional 
leaders  and  middlemen.  The  veto  left  them  confused 
and  discouraged.  Their  true  friends  sympathized 
with  them  and  were  anxious  to  help  them.  They 
weflt  to  the  proponents  of  the  bill  in  Congress  and 
proposed  changes  in  the  bill  to  give  farmers  the 
means  to  control  the  management  and  the  policies 
of  the  associations,  with  means  of  information  as  to 
their  financial  and  business  conditions,  so  that  the 
members  could  by  a  majority  vote  discontinue  or 
change  any  policy  that  was  bringing  disaster  upon 
them.  With  such  safeguards  these  friends  would 
support  the  bill  in  the  confidence  that  farmers  could 
be  trusted  to  protect  themselves  and  all  concerned. 
The  Grange  proposed  simple  and  helpful  measures. 
The  proponents  of  the  bill  were  anxious  for  support, 
but  they  were  committed  to  the  professional  pro¬ 
moters  to  whom  control  was  everything,  and  no 
change  in  tlie  bill  would  be  permitted.  The  Grange 
measures  were  practically  ignored.  There  were  hon¬ 
est  men  among  the  legislators  and  leaders  whose 
moving  purpose  was  to  help  the  farms,  but  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  many  of  them  already  to  abandon  the 
wrecked  machine  and  line  up  with  dominating  forces 
confirms  the  suspicion  that  the  movement  was  politi¬ 
cal  and  the  purpose  selfish  and  mercenary. 

How  can  farmers  turn  the  experience  to  their  own 
benefit?  First  of  all  the  lesson  is  plain  that  farmers 
cannot  rely  on  professional  promoters,  politicians  or 
legislators  to  improve  their  business  and  industx-ial 
affairs.  This  is  no  reflection  on  those  classes.  In 
this  selfish  human  world  of  ours  every  person  and 
every  class  are  expected  to  look  out  for  self  first. 


There  is  no  fair  measure  of  help  for  the  farmer  un¬ 
til  he  assumes  the  responsibility  of  his  own  affairs 
and  directs  the  management  and  controls  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  his  own  business.  That  one  set  of  autocratic 
officials  or  middlemen  may  for  a  time  sexwe  him  bet¬ 
ter  than  another  there  may  be  no  doubt,  but  if  they 
are  outside  of  his  control,  the  benefits  will  be  limited 
and  sooner  or  later  they  will  have  disappointments 
and  scandal  and  losses.  The  professional  promoters 
of  the  px-esent  period,  posing  as  farm  leaders  do  not 
trxxst  the  farmers  to  control  their  own  affairs  becaxxse 
they  want  to  reserve  that  profitable  privilege  for 
themselves.  And  the  experience  of  the  last  decade 
has  taught  discriminating  farmers  no  longer  to  trust 
them.  The  leaders  in  the  Kansas  City  convention 
knew  that  the  promoters  did  not  have  authority  to 
speak  for  farmers.  If  farmers  come  to  realize 
through  this  humiliating  experience  how  badly  they 
are  neglected  and  misrepresented  in  these  places 
whei’e  indxistrial  and  farm  interests  are  being  ad¬ 
justed,  and  of  their  own  initative  and  free  will  com¬ 
mission  competent  representatives  of  their  own 
members  to  speak  for  them  without  prejudice  or 
passion,  the  humiliation  at  Kansas  City  will  become 
a  priceless  asset  to  American  agriculture. 


Personal  but  Concerns  All 

I  am  l-ejoiced  to  know  that  Dewitt  C.  Wing  is  to  be 
{Identified  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  hereafter.  I  have,  known 
Band  loved  Wing  ever  since  he  first  came  up  out  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  moi’e  than  30  years  ago,  to  make  name  and  fame 
for  himself  and  friends  wherever  he  went. 

I  have  often  wondered  who  finally  would  be  called  to 
the  position,  without  ever  connecting  Mr.  Wing  with 
that  possibility.  Now  that  he  has  been  called  I  feel 
that  he  wall  make  good  with  his  l’eaders  as  he  always 
has.  He  loves  all  mankind  in  a  way  that  binds  his 
friends  to  him  as  with  bands  of  steel.  I  know  you  will 
enjoy  your  association  with  him  and  my  best  wishes  go 
with  the  combination.  miller  purvis. 

I  am  glad  that  Mi*.  Wing  is  now  associated  with  yoxx. 
You  could  not  get  anywhere  in  the  world  a  man  better 
fitted  to  carry  on  your  splendid  traditions,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  add  a  fine,  sound,  personal  viewpoint. 

NELSON  ANTRIM  CRAWFORD. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Milk  and  Cream  Market  Report  for 
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Condensed 

Milk 

Cream 

(Fresh) 

40 -qt. 

40-qf. 

40-qt. 

Fit aie  of  Origin 

Units 

Units 

Units 

New  York  . 

. .  .2,382,897 

151,107 

41,384 

New  Jei'sey . 

. . .  157.249 

3,440 

... 

Pennsylvania . 

...  348.265 

19,506  . 

4,S04 

Vermont  . 

. . .  S8.29S 

13,540 

•  •  • 

Connecticut  . 

7.835 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

Massachusetts  . . . 

. . .  12,770 

170 

•  •  • 

Maryland  . 

1.116 

... 

•  •  • 

Illinois  . 

534 

•  •  • 

Iowa  . 

...  ...» 

2,S43 

•  •  # 

Indiana  . 

685 

15 

Wisconsin  . 

1,000 

•  •  • 

Ohio  . 

1,060 

•  •  • 

Totals  . 

. .  .2,998,430 

193,885 

46,203 

New  York  State 

furnished  79.4 

per  cent  of 

the  milk 

and  77.9  per  cent  of  the  cream. 

May  Milk  Prices 

THE  following  net  cash  prices  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  3  per  cent  milk  for  May,  192S : 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  net, 
$1.81,  gross  $2.02 ;  Sheffield  Farms  Producer’s  As¬ 
sociation,  $2,145;  Model  Dairy  Company,  $2.12; 
Meridale  Dairies,  $2.145 ;  Eagle  Dairy  Company, 
$2,015. 

The  pool  figures  are  as  follows 

Class  1  . ....1,226,704.35 

Class  2A  .  533,191.00 

Class  2B .  95,739.14 

Class  3  .  461,162.63 

Class  4A  .  207.145.34 

Class  4B .  108,701.16 


X$2.70  =$3,312,101.74' 
X  1.86  =  991,735.26 

X  2.11  =  202,009.58 

X  2.00  =  922,325.26 

X  1.49  =  308.646.55 

X  1.485=  161.421.22 


2,632,643.62  $5,898,239.61 

2,632,643.62  X$2.02  =  5,317,940.11 


Unaccounted  for  . . . $  580,299.50 

Butter  Under  New  Sanitary  Code 

I  have  been,  selling  butter  to  a  country  grocei-,  but.  he 
says  due  to  a  law  which  goes  into  effect  July  1  he  will 
not  be  allowed  to  buy  any  more  butter  from  farmers. 
Is  that  true?  Can  you  tell  me  about  the  law?  I  have 
known  of  no  such  law.  The  only  one  I  have  heard  of 
is  the  one  which  does  not  allow  one  .to  sell  unpasteurized 
milk  from  cows  which  are  not  tuberculin  tested,  and  as 
we  have  an  accredited  herd  that  wouldn’t  affect  us. 

New  York.  J.  s.  II. 

YOUR  grocer  is  in  error.  The  new  code  going  into 
effect  July  1  does  not  affect  the  sale  of  butter  or 
milk  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  permits  the 
sale  of  raw  milk  from  cows  which  have  passed  the 
tuberculin  test,  and,  of  course,  this  includes  ac¬ 
credited  herds.  The  grocer  may  not  wish  to  continue 
to  buy  the  farm-made  butter  and  uses  the  law  as  an 
excuse,  or  he  may  have  been  misinformed  as  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  Anyway,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  new  code  to  interfere  with  his  privilege  of  buy¬ 
ing  the  butter  and  reselling  it  to  his  customers  any¬ 
where. 


Sale  of  Milk  Under  New  Code 

Will  you  give  me  some  infoi’mation  in  regal’d  to  the 
new  law  which  goes  into  effect  July  1  regulating  the 
sale  of  milk  and  cream  when  cows  are  not  tuberculin 
tested  and  the  milk  not  pastuerized.  Does  it  affect  milk 
sold  in  unincorporated  villages?  N.  B.  F. 

New  York. 

THE  new  code  affects  all  milk  and  cream  in  its 
original  liquid  State  to  be  used  for  human  con¬ 
sumption,  except  milk  and  cream  consumed  on  the 
px'emises  wTiere  sold  or  dispensed.  It  does  not  affect 
the  sale  of  milk  or  cream  or  by-products  of  milk, 
such  as  butter,  cheese,  ice  cream  or  condensed  milks 
or  powdered  milks. 

To  sell  milk  or  cream  legally  in  the  original  liquid 
state,  yoxx  must  first  get  a  permit  from  your  local 
health  officer,  and  the  application  must  be  made  on 
a  blank  prepared  by  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Health.  This  may  be  secured  from  the  local  health 
officer.  The  regulations  provide  among  other  things 
that  the  milk  must  either  be  pasteurized  or  the  cows 
producing  it  must  be  tuberculin-tested.  In  sparsely 
settled  country  districts  and  in  incox’poi’ated  villages 
there  are  provisions  for  exceptions,  but  whether  or 
not  the  exception  will  be  made  rests  largely  with  the 
discretion  of  the  local  health  officer  under  general 
regulations  set  up  in  the  code.  The  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  make  the  application  for  a  permit  to  the  local 
health  officer. 


What  Readers  Say 

Will  yoxx  pi-int  this  appeal  to  your  readers  regardless 
ot  occupations  to  pi’otest  with  letters  and  telegrams 
against  these  amendments  to  the  State  milk  regulations 
that  go  into  effect  July  1,  that  the  Governor  will  sus¬ 
pend  this  law  that  is  driving  us  from  our  homes  and 
putting  milk  beyond  the  price  that  the  man  of  moderate 
means  can  pay  ?  Telegraph  to  the  Governor  at  once, 
that  he  may  know  from  all  over  the  Empire  State  there 
is  disapproval  of  such  a  law. 

.  “Law  is  not  fair  when  it  violates  principles  of  eternal 
justice.’’  A  FARMER’S  WIFE. 

New  York. 

Following  the  recent  scandals  of  cattle  dealers  in 
Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  which  resulted  in  the  trial  and 
conviction  and  jail  sentence  for  several  cattle  dealers 
because  of  crooked  practices  in  the  tuberculin  testing 
of  cattle,  we  have  recently  discovered  a  new  scheme  to 
make  illegitimate  money  through  the  test,  and  State 
indemnities.  State  Inspectors,  J.  W.  Illston  and  Dr. 
E.  YT.  Moore,  Cortland  County  veterinarian,  discovered 
the  new  practices,  and  the  Agricultural  Department,  it 
is  said,  has  placed  a  quarantine  on  the  cattle  under 
suspicion  in  Cprtlandville  township  where  the  alleged 
irregularities  have  been  discovered. 

The  purpose  is  to  increase  the  indemnities  paid  for 
reacting  cattle.  The  dealers  under  suspicion  ai-e  said 
to  have  bought  up  low-priced  cattle,  and  distributed 
them  m  the  township  where  the  area  testing  is  in  pro¬ 
cess,  and  where  90  per  cent  of  the  cattle  of  the  town¬ 
ship  must  be  tested  before  the  department  can  place  a 
quarantine  on  the  township.  The  animals  are  signed  up 
for  the  test,  and  to  make  sure  of  an  unfavorable  reac¬ 
tion,  the  cow’s  tail  is  “pinched”  which  gives  a  result 
similar  to  a  legitimate  test.  Another  practice  is  to  in¬ 
ject  a  certain  fluid  just  before  the  test  is  made  by  the 
State  veterinai’ians.  This  also  causes  a  symptom  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  produced  by  a  legitimate  test.  When  these 
cattle  are  condemned,  the  Federal  and  State  indemni¬ 
ties  amount  to  more  than  the  original  cost  of  the  poor 
animals,  leaving  a  profit  to  the  dealer,  which  of  course, 
results  in  increased  percentages  of  reactors,  and  is  said 
to  have  increased  the  indemnities  in  Cortlandville  town¬ 
ship  to  the  high  mark  of  $10,000  a  week. 

Cortland  County  as  a  whole,  and  Cortland  County 
herd  owners  in  particular,  repudiate  and  abhor  these 
irregular  pi’actices,  and  are  rendering  the  State  every 
possible  assistance  to  correct  the  abuses,  and  to  punish 
those  who  create  a  new  scandal  in  the  county,  e.  f.  w. 

I  think  farmers  should  run  their  own  market.  The 
farmer  and  the  city  people  are  working  along  two  dis¬ 
tinct  opposite  lines.  The  farmer  is  ti’ying  to  get  the 
most  he  can  for  his  produce  while  the  city  is  always 
trying  to  cheapen  produce.  So  for  this  important  rea¬ 
son  the  less  the  city  has  to  do  with  our  marketing  the 
better  for  us. 

The  city  of  Newburgh  is  promoting  a  market  of  its 
own.  The  farmers  have  rented  the  seven  acres  used  by 
them  last  year,  which  is  an  ideal  place,  three  blocks  in 
factory  zone. 

In  the  first  place  the  city  does  not  know  what  the 
producer  wants  nor  are  they  in  a  position  to  find  out. 
I  sold  stuff  in  Newburgh  ever  since  the  city  had  a 
market  and  long  before,  and  never  in  all  that  time  saw 
the  city  mayor  or  city  manager  at  the  market.  With 
us  doing  our  own  job  we  can  see  our  own  troubles  and 
mistakes  and  try  to  remedy  them.  With  us  running  our 
own  market  we  have  practical  control,  while  under  city 
control  we  have  no  voice  in  the  matter. 

With  one  year’s  experience  I  am  sure  we  are  on  the 
gain.  The  old  way  the  city  charged  buyer  and  seller 
alike,  a  wholesaler  selling  $200  worth  paid  no  more 
than  a  backyard  farmer  with  $2  worth  of  radishes.  In 
the  farm  market  we  charged  the  wholesaler  much  more 
than  the  regular  farmer,  but  charged  the  buyer  nothing. 
Glad  to  see  the  buyers ;  the  more  buyers  the  more  we 
sell  and  the  better  the  prices. 

The  old  way  was  to  mix  buyers  and  sellers  alike.  The 
market  could  be  nearly  sold  out  to  the  dealers,  yet  to 
an  unfamiliar  buyer  the  market  was  still  loaded  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Many  family  buyers  were  easily  caught  by 
the  dealers  selling  again.  With  us  we  put  the  farmers 
together  and  if  there  were  a  lot  of  empty  rigs  in  the 
farmers’  line  we  had  a  chance  to  raise  the  price  a  little 
on  the  remaining  produce  if  there  were  plenty  of  buy¬ 
ers.  The  farmer  knew  things  were  scarce  so  did  the 
buyer.  In  the  old  way  the  first  rig  to  market  got  the 
best  place,  making  it  necessary  to  get  up  in  the  night 
to  get  a  good  place.  With  us  we  l’eserved  some  stalls, 
making  it  so  you  could  sleep  a  little  longer  and  still  get 
your  same  place  each  day. 

With  the  city  in  charge  the  scalper,  which  is  a  large 
load  coming  unexpected  from  a  distance  and  selling  for 
(Continued  on  Page  931) 
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Drawn  by  Helen  Messemer,  New  York 


“June  Yields  to  Us  the  Colors,  and 
In  Every  Tint  We  Know  God’s  Hand.” 


Sometimes  when  I  feel  the  jar  of  a  shovel 
I  come  hurrying  up  thinking  the  disturb¬ 
ance  may  be  caused  by  my  enemy,  the 
mole,  searching  for  me  in  the  ground 
nearby.  Both  drought  and  cold  cause  me 
to  retreat  more  deeply  into  the  earth.  My 
breathing  is  effected  by  little  sacs  which 
communicate  by  means  of  minute  pores 
with  the  external  air.  My  eggs  often 
contain  two  young  and  these  escape  by 
a  sort  of  valvular  opening  at  the  end. 

My  quarrel  with  man  is  this  :  I  live  my 
life  in  enriching  li is  soil.  Without  me 
the  world  of  men  could  not  exist.  And 
what  is  my  reward?  When  man  discovers 
me  he  often  impales  me  on  a  curved  steel 
he  calls  a  hook.  I  die  there  by  inches, 
like  a  martyr.  It  is  not  a  very  good  re¬ 
ward  for  faithful  service,  is  it?  I  think 
that  bv  now  you  know  me  for  what  am. 
IV ell  then.  “What  Am  I?”  —  Adapted 
from  Columbian  Encyclopedia. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  Ruth  but  not  in  Mabel, 

My  second  in  one  but  not  in  three, 

My  third  is  in  love  but  not  in  hate, 

My  fourth  is  in  five  but  not  in  six. 

My  whole  is  all  over  the  barn. 

—By  Verna  Herr  (14),  Pennsylvania. 
The  answers  to  last  month’s  enigmas 


Drawn  by  Franklin  Kohler,  Pennsylvania 


MEMORY  VERSE 
June 

Wealth  of  leaf  on  every  tree, 

Song  of  bird  and  hum  of  bee, 

South  wind,  blowing  soft  and  free, 

In  sunny,  smiling  June. 

Roses — roses,  everywhere, 

Stately  lilies,  tall  and  fair, 

Charm  the  eye  and  scent  the  air, 

In  flaming,  flowery  June. 

Tints  of  green  upon  the  grass, 

Fleecy  clouds  that  move  and  pass, 
Gone  thou  art,  too  soon,  alas  ! 

Glorious,  queenly,  June. 

— Florence  E.  Wigg. 
Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (14),  West 
Virginia. 


Grasshopper  Green 

Grasshopper  Green  is  a  comical  chap ; 

He  lives  on  the  best  of  fare. 

Bright  little  trousers,  jacket  and  cap, 
These  are  his  Summer  wear. 

Out  in  the  meadow  he  loves  to  go, 

Playing  away  in  the  sun ; 

It’s  hopperty,  skipperty,  high  and  low, 
Summer’s  the  time  for  fun. 

Grasshopper  Green  has  a  quaint  little 
house, 

Under  the  hedge  so  gay. 

Grandmother  Spider  as  still  as  a  mouse, 
Watches  him  over  the  way. 

Gladly  he’s  calling  the  children  I  know, 
Out' in  the  beautiful  sun. 

It’s  hopperty,  skipperty,  high  and  low, 
Summer’s  the  time  for  fun. 

— Author  Unknown. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (12), 
New  York 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
I?”  was  “Hyacinth.”  “That  was  too 
easy,”  wrote  one  of  our  contributors. 
True,  there  were  not  very  many  things  to 
tell  about  this  flower  that  we  do  not  al¬ 
ready  know,  and  no  unexpected  charac¬ 
teristic  to  throw  us  off  the  track.  The 
subject  of  the  next  puzzle  is  altogether 
different,  but  I  must  be  careful  what  I 
say  or  I  shall  give  away  the  secret!  Are 
you  all  ready? 

I  am  familiar  to  everyone  who  spades 
a  garden,  but  no  one  seems  to  care  what 
I  am  doing  there  or  to  give  me  credit  for 
my  good  work.  A  creature  of  my  useful¬ 
ness  should  come  to  a  better  end  than — 
well.  I  will  speak  of  that  later,  and  tell 
my  story  first.  I  live  in  the  earth.  My 
body  is  ’made  up  of  segments,  sometimes 
as  many  as  120  of  them.  Each  of  these  is 
fitted  with  four  pairs  of  minute  stiff 
bristles  pointing  backwards.  These  are 
of  use  to  me  in  locomotion  for  I  have  no 
legs.  I  get  through  the  earth  by  means 
of  two  sets  of  muscles,  which  enable  me 
to  contract  and  dilate  my  ring-like  seg¬ 
ments.  The  bristles  prevent  my  slipping 


backward,  so  that  all  my  effort  results  in 
progress.  The  expansion  of  the  rings 
shortens  my  length  and  draws  forward 
my  hinder  parts,  widening  the  passage 
ahead  through  earth  whose  particles  were 
close  together  before.  The  multitudes  of 
my  kind  continually  stir  and  loosen  the 
soil  through  which  we  work  our  way,  not 
to  mention  the  moles  who,  pursuing  us  to 
feed  on  us,  stir  and  loosen  it  still  more. 
Then,  too,  living  on  the  finest,  richest, 
particles  of  earth,  as  we  do,  we  bring  to 
the  surface  casts  of  the  very  finest  kind 
of  soil  which  gradually  accumulates  and 
enriches  the  crops.  To  this  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  best  old  pastures  in  a 
great  measure  owe  their  high  value.  The 
value  of  any  soil  is  measured  by  the 
numbers  of  my  kind,  who  dwell  in  it.  Did 
you  know  that,  after  the  Mississippi  flood 
last  year,  the  loss  was  reckoned  by  the 
drowning  of  my  kind,  rather  than  from 
the  mere  destroying  of  crops?  Without 
me,  land  grows  solid  and  heavy — you  can 
find  such  soil  in  your  poultry  yard. 

For  your  information  I  want  to  state 
that  my  head  where  my  mouth  is  sit¬ 
uated.  is  pointed,  and  my  tail  is  flattened. 
I  have  no  teeth,  my  mouth  consisting  of 
two  lips,  the  upper  lip  elongated.  I  am 
blind,  and  have  no  antennae,  so  that  I 
do  not  often  visit  the  ground  except  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  when  the  birds  are  gone 
to  roost,  though  I  do  enjoy  lying  under 
boards  where  it  is  cool,  moist  and  dark. 


are  as  follows  :  No.  1,  robin ;  No.  2,  let¬ 
tuce.  The  answers  to  geography  riddles 
are :  No.  1.  Sioux  Falls ;  No.  2,  Frank¬ 
fort  ;  No.  3,  Madison  ;  No.  4,  Eagle ;  No. 
5,  Paris. 

Geography  Riddles 

1.  What  city  of  New  York  State  is 
found  in  both  the  east  and  west  part  of 
the  State  so  that  no  one  need  go  dirty? 

2.  What  city  in  Arizona  is  the  name 
of  a  mythical  Egyptian  bird  that  lives  a 
hundred  years?- 

3.  What  city  in  Mississippi  do  we  find 
in  the  woods  in  the  Spring? 

4.  What  two  cities  in  Georgia  are  each 
half  of  the  names  of  the  discoverers  of 
America  ? 

5.  What  city  in  Texas  is  the  name  of 
a  general  who  fought  in  the  Civil  War? 

— By  Esther  Wright  (14),  District 
of  Columbia. 


My  Ships 

Upon,  a  foggy  day, 

Mount  Hosmer  is  so  gray ! 

The  outline  of  the  rocks  you  see 
Would  be  of  different  shapes  to  me. 
They  seem  like  ships  at  sea. 

Some  like  trees  and  some  like  ships, 
But  I  sail  with  the  Rocks  of  Hosmer. 
— By  Sophie  Grayson  (12),  Connec 
ticut. 


Drawn  by  John  Mucha,  (16),  New  York 


Ellsworth  With  His  Wagon 

Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  you  my 
snapshot  taken  about  two  years  ago.  I 
have  never  written  to  you,  but  my  sister 
Iona  has.  I  am  nine  years  old  and  in 
the  third  grade.  I  have  a  nice  dog,  Bus¬ 
ter.  Ellsworth  Welker  (9),  New  York. 


My  Friends  and  I 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  sending  a 
picture  of  my  horse,  Spotty,  and  my  dog 
“Fido.”  My  house  stands  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Father  takes  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
I  am  interested  in  Our  Page.  Louise 
Dean,  New  York. 


A  Long  Island  School  Girl 

Dear  Friends :  Enclosed  find  my  pic¬ 
ture  for  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page.  My  age 
is  nine  years.  I  am  in  the  fifth  grade. 
If  you  care  to  put  it  in  Our  Page  I 
would  be  pleased.  Naomi  Pauley  (9), 
Long  Island. 


The  Pet  Coiv 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I.am  sending  a 
picture  of  my  friend  and  me.  I  am  at  the 
right.  This  is  one  of  our  cows.  I  am 
a  new  contributor,  though  my  father  has 
taken  The  R.  N.-lr.  for  five  or  six  years. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls 
both.  I  am  14  years  old.  Yours,  Blanche 
Srnithe,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Pearl  Lynn  (17),  New  York 

Dear  Iva  Unger:  I've  just  been  out  in 
my  flower  garden.  Ileidi,  my  calf,  got 
over  the  wire  fence  the  ether  day  and  she 
just  about  wrecked  the  place— knocked 
over  my  Iris,  ate  the  forget-me-nots, 
stepped  on  the  columbines  and  hopped  up 
and  down  on  the  poppy  bed  !  My  beds 
are  bordered  with  quahog  shells  and  sho 
knocked  them  out  of  place  and  broke  a 
lot. 

Mr.  Oriole  was  sitting  in  the  ash  tree 
out  there.  When  I  get  through  writing 
this  I  am  going  to  put  some  bright-col¬ 
ored.  yarns  in  the  little  cherry  tree,  and 
see  if  they  take  them.  I  hope  they  will 
build  here  this  year — usually  they  go 
across  the  river  to  the  elms. 

The  catbirds  come  up  around  the  house 
every  day.  I  saw  three  in  my  garden 
just  now.  I  think  they  nest  in  tiie  bushes 
down  by  the  river.  Chewinks  don’t  come 
around  my  garden  so  much,  but  I  see  one 
once  in  a  while.  I  used  to  call  them  the 
birds  that  wear  overalls. 

One  of  the  chebecs  that  live  near  the 
house  is  very  friendly  and  flies  up  on  the 
porch  rail  and  looks  in  to  see  what  we’re 
doing.  He  catches  a  great  many  insects 
and  always  looks  so  trim  and  neat  in  his 
gray  suit  we  love  to  watch  him.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  cliebec’s  nest?  Almost  as 
small  and  dainty  as  a  goldfinch’s,  and  the 
eggs  are  white. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  has  four  white  eggs  in 
her  nest  under  the  barn  eaves.  She  has 
built  in  the  same  place  for  four  years. 

Time  to  go  weeding  ! — Berta  Griffiths 
(IS),  Connecticut. 


June  1. — I  am  in  a  green-bordered  lane 
where  choke-cherry  bushes  hang  graceful¬ 
ly.  overhead,  and  the  air  is  heavy  with 
the  sweet  scent  of  their  blossoms.  In  the 
early  morning  hours,  catbirds  are  seen 
and  heard  here,  but  today  bright  colored 
butterflies  and  busy  bumblebees  are  go¬ 
ing  in  and  out  among  the  thick  branches. 

In  a  nearby  field  ai’e  some  bobolinks. 
They  fly  up  and  down,  and  often  they 
come  to  earth,  where  they  light  upon  a 
blade  of  grass  and  swing  to  and  fro  in  the 
breeze.  They  are  constantly  singing  their 
sweet  clear  song. 

I  noticed  a  pair  of  orioles  in  an  apple 
tree  near  the  house.  How  nice  it  would 
be  if  they  would  build  their  hammock 
nest  there,  but  of  course  they  won't.  They 
build  their  nests  farther  back  in  the 
woods.  A  beautiful  contrast  of  color  is 
seen  as  the  scarlet  tanager  flashes  through 
the  green-leaved  willows  by  the  brook- 
side. 

It  is  nearing  night  and  the  robins  greet 
the  sunset  with  their  “clieer-up”  and  out 
in  the  swamp  the  peepers  join  in  with 
their  “peep-peep.”  As  twilight  deepens 
the  bullfrog’s  voice  will  be  heard.  Their 
music  seems  to  increase  one’s  moods  or 
sorrow.  Why  must  it  ever  be  the  latter? 
— Aubrey  Gregory  (17),  New  York. 


Birds  I  'Have  Seen 

Towhee  or  Chewink. — I  saw  the  male, 
inches  in  length,  mostly  black,  belly 
white,  tail  feathers  tipped  with  white,  and 
brown  underneath  the  wings. 

Osprey  or  Fish  Hawk. — 23  inches  in 
length  ;  brown  upper  part  and  white  un¬ 
der  part  except  a  light  brown  band  across 
the  chest.  Wings  very  long,  extending 
beyond  the  tail.  Sometimes  called  *the 
bald  buzzard. 

Kingfisher.  —  13  inches,  bluish-gray 
head  and  cockatoo,  with  white  front,  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  bluish  gray  ribbon.  Back 
and  tail  of  sajne  color,  with  a  few  black 
wing  feathers.  The  underneath  feathers 
are  white. — From  Lucille  Bennett  (12), 
New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (14), 

New  York 

The  man  who  bought  a  second-hand  car 
took  it  back. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  it?”  asked  the 
seller. 

“Well,  you  see,”  said  the  disgusted 
owner,  “every  part  of  it  makes  a  noise 
but  the  horn.”  —  Sent  by  Carl  Ratseh 
(14),  New  York. 


Swimming  Teacher :  “Now  don’t  forget 
— a  hollow  body  can't  sink!  In  my  next 
lesson  I’ll  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to 
keep  your  head  above  water.”— Sent  by 
Thomas  Allender  (13),  "West  Virginia. 


After  one  year  of  college  John  tele¬ 
graphed  to  his  brother  Glenn  :  “Failed  in 
everything.  Prepare  papa.”  Glenn  tele¬ 
graphed  back  to  John,  “Papa  prepared ; 
prepare  yourself.” — Sent  by  Hilah  Foote 
(10),  New  York. 
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Drawn  by  Aubrey  J.  Gregory  (17), 
New  York 


May  11. — Cool  anti  cloudy,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  sprinkling.  I  dragged  the  oat 
ground  over  twice.  My  brother  sowed 
the  oats,  then  1  dragged  it  over  two 
more  times.  It  is  quite  late  to  be  sowing 
oats,  but  the  ground  has  not  been  dry 
before,  this  Spring,  making  earlier  plant¬ 
ing  possible. 

May  17. — It’s  quite  like  Summer  today. 
Helped  plant  potatoes  this  A.  M.  We 
planted  a  little  over  four  bushels.  Since 
dinner  1  have  been  helping  plant  the 
garden.  We  planted  peas,  radishes,  cab¬ 
bages  and  some  beets.  I  noticed  that  the 
lettuce  bed  needs  weeding.  The  lettuce 
isn't  growing  very  fast.  Perhaps  the 
weather  is  not  suitable  for  it. 

May  21. — Today  sees  black  clouds  roll¬ 
ing  from  the  south,  loud  claps  of  thunder 
and  now  and  then  a  downpour  of  rain. 
Built  a  porch  box  for  house  plants.  It 
looks  a  little  clumsy,  but  maybe  a  coat 
of  paint  will  alter  that.  The  oat  ground 
looks  very  promising.  It  has  changed 
from  brown  to  a  light  green,  as  the  oats 
are  sprouting  nicely. 

May  28. — Cloudy.  I  helped  with  tear¬ 
ing  down  the  fence  in  the  old  cow  pasture 
and  putting  on  new  wire.  In  one  place 
we  had  to  go  through  a  patch  of  wild 
roses.  My  brother  had  mown  them  down 
beforehand,  as  best  he  could,  but  there 
were  plenty  of  prickles  left  to  prick  our 
legs.  In  another  place  we  went  through 
a  water  hole  or  small  stream  of  water. 

May  29. — I  aided  in  finishing  the  fence 
building  this  A.  M.  and  hoed  the  other 
lettuce  row  this  P.  M. 

June  2. — A  Summer  day.  A  cool 
breeze  is  blowing,  the  sky  is  all  blue  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fleecy  clouds  sail¬ 
ing  over.  Helped  plant  potatoes  today. 
We  finished  them  up.  It  is  late,  but  the 
recent  rains  would  not  permit  planting 
them  before. — Sandy  (.17),  A ew  York. 


May  20. — I  got  up  late  as  usual  this 
morning.  I  helped  my  mother  and  broth¬ 
er  paper  some  this  morning.  I  noticed 
this  morning  that  the  peach  trees  have 
lots  of  peaches  on  them.  My  mother  and 
I  papered  this  afternoon.  It  thundered 
and  lightened  this  evening  but  did  not 
rain  much. — Naomi  (10),  West  Virginia. 


May  15. — I  didn't  get  up  very  early  this 
morning.  Dad  woke  me  when  he  ran  the 
milk.  Breakfast  was  over  when  1  got 
downstairs.  I  picked  up  the  dishes  and 
made  my  bed.  Helped  mop  the  kitchen 
floor.  Got  some  clover  for  the  rabbits 
and  had  a  visit  with  them.  I  enjoy  watch¬ 
ing  them  eat.  Fed  the  lamb,  and  played 
with  my  Angora  kitten.  My  sister  and 
I  tuned  up  the  “uke”  and  sang  a  few 
songs,  but  we  soon  had  to  stop  as  Dad 
had  come  for  dinner  and  the  table  wasn’t 
ready.  What  a  life !  Our  radio  is  a 
great  companion  to  me.  After  dinner  I 
got  my  hair  cut  and  then  read  another 
story.  It  was  a  mystery  composition  and 
very  interesting.  Finished  decorating  a 
desk  set  for  our  teacher,  and  started  an¬ 
other  letter  of  material  for  Our  Page. — 
Buddie  (17),  New  York. 


Our  Artists  at  Art  School 

Dear  Editor :  Will  write  a  few  more 
lines  on  drawing  the  head  and  getting 
more  character  into  the  drawing. 

First,  the  student  is  taught  to  draw  the 
head  with  good  construction  —  all  the 
features  placed  where  they  should  be,  or 
where  they  belong  in  the  average  head. 
Then  when  the  student  does  this  well  the 
next  step  is  character — a  very  important 
thing. 

The  student  must  sit  first  and  study 
the  person’s  type — not  looking  at  the 
drawing,  but  at  the  sitter ;  must  see 
whether  the  forehead  is  high  or  low,  and 
get  the  character  of  the  jaw,  suggesting 
the  cheek  bones  if  they  are  prominent.  The 
student  is  also  taught  to  study  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  upper  eyelids  as  some  are 
much  thicker  or  heavier  than  others.  Also 
the  nose  and  mouth  have  a  lot  of  char¬ 
acter.  In  drawing  the  mouth  it  should 
travel  around  the  arch  of  the  teeth  and 
not  appear  to  be  just  a  straight  line  on  a 
flat  surface. 

Of  course,  some  heads  are  much  easier 
to  draw  than  others,  as  I  have  learned. 
School  has  been  closed  now  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  the  annual  exhibition  of  students’ 
work  is  being  held.  Prizes  all  awarded 
to  the  best  drawings. — Esther  Herr  (19), 
Pennsylvania. 


How  Does  Your  Garden  Grow? 

May  5. — Planted  some  radish,  lettuce, 
carrots,  onions,  parsley  and  turnips.  Also 
Kome  beans  and  peas. 

May  11. — Radish,  lettuce,  turnips  and 
a  single  beanstalk  up. 

May  15. — Everything  up.  Today  I 
made  a  sign  to  put  in  the  garden.  On  it 
was  written,  “Jardin  des  Legumes”  which 
in  English  means  “Garden  of  Vegetables.” 

May  20. — Hoed  my  beans  and  “bushed” 
my  peas.  Planted  radish,  lettuce,  Swiss 
‘hard,  popcorn  and  cucumbers.  Weeds 
are  coming  fast.  It  is  not  quite  big 
enough  to  take  a  picture,  although  my 
beans  are  four  inches  high,  and  my  peas 
three  inches. — From  Carl  Ratsch  (14), 
New  York. 


My  Home — By  Elizabeth  Humphrey 

(15),  New  York 


Reaching  for  Butterflies — By  Helen 
Gartelman  (13),  New  York 
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Treasure  Trove — By  Eleanor  Stafford 

(16),  Ohio 


The  Little  Skipper — By  Barbara  Knowles 

(17),  Rhode  Island 
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Gome  Chick! — By  Beatrice  Foss  (14), 
New  Hampshire 


Last  Days  of  School — By  Rena  Cook 
(11),  New  York 


A  Years 

The  End  of  a  Year’s  Work — By  William 
Hehir 


Drawn  by  Pearl  Lynn  (17),  New  York 


Baked  Liver.  —  Place  two  or  three 
strips  of.  bacon  in  the  bottom  of  a  baking- 
pan  and  on  top  of  this  put  one  large 
slice  of  liver.  Cover  this  with  stuffing 
made  of  two  cups  stale  bread  crumbs,  one 
egg,  milk  to  moisten,  poultry  seasoning, 
onion,  salt  and  pepper.  Then  place  an¬ 
other  slice  of  liver  on  this  and  then  more 
strips  of  bacon  on  top.  Cook  in  a  fairly 
hot  oven  about  one  hour. — Amy  Layton 
(14),  Connecticut. 


Lambs — By  Charlotte  Dolly  (14),  Hew  York 
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Drawn  by  Franklin  Kohler  (18), 
Pennsylvania 


War-weary 

Today  they  plow  again  the  war-scarred 
fields, 

Where  ten  long  years  ago  their  brave 
sons  bled ; 

O  yet,  the  soil,  fresh  turned,  seems  wet 
with  blood, 

Of  these  and  of  the  enemy  that  fled. 


The  trees  they  cherished  long  are  stark 
and  shattered, 

The  walls  w’here  once  vines  grew  are 
cracked  and  bare. 

And  little  homes  are  patched  with  sal¬ 
vaged  pieces, 

That  once  were  neatly  built  with  loving 
care. 


An  old  plowman  who  is  too  old  for  plow¬ 
ing, 

And  patiently,  a  blind  child  feeding 
geese, 

Are  like  a  group  designed  by  clever  ar¬ 
tist, 

To  plead  in  humble  silence  for  world 
peace. 

„  ,  — By  Faye  Frayer  (19), 

New  York. 


Curiosity 

My  teacher  says  I  have  a  lot  of  curiosity 
But  I  think  she  has  some,  too — 

Even  a  little  more. 

Doesn’t  she  look  over  the  top  of  her  desk 
To  see  what  I  am  doing? 

And  ask  why  I  am  doing  it? 

She  asks  me  where  I  put  a  question  mark 
And  what  are  nine  plus  eight, 

Where  the  Sahara  Desert  is, 

And  how  to  spell  “imitate.” 

Just  what  is  curiosity?  Wish  it  would 
rhyme ! 

I  like  to  be  like  teachei*, 

Asking  questions  all  the  time. 

— Elspeth  Dangerfield  (9), 
New  York. 


Day  Dreaming  at  School 

The  hills  are  blue  and  hazy, 

And  appear  so  far  away ; 

They  look  like  painted  pictures, 

This  beautiful  Spring  day. 

I  wander  to  the  river, 

I  cross  the  bridge  and  then 

I  climb  into  my  mountains 
Along  a  dreamy  glen. 

I  roam  blue  heights  and  valleys, 

So  far  from  home,  am  I 

That  I  look  down  on  my  dwelling, 
From  my  seat  up  in  the  sky. 

At  last  my  dream  is  over', 

I  come  upon  a  pool ; 

And  splash  ! — I  find  myself 
Sitting  here  in  school. 

— Florence  Swan  (15),  Colorado. 


From  the  Radio 

Broadcasting  Station  R-N-Y, 

Iva  Unger,  please  stand  by  ! 

“Boys  and  girls  of  youthful  age, 
Youthful  readers  of  Our  Page, 

If  you  like  it  (as  you  must), 

Write  at  once,  something  for  us. 
Photos,  drawings,  diaries, 

We  will  print  for  just  these  fees ; 

If  yours  are  the  best  that’s  sent, 
Neat,  and  by  your  labors  lent 
Till  they’re  the  best  that  you  can  do 
Sent  with  wishes  well  by  you, 
Knowing  that  you’ll  get  no  wage — 
Then  you’ll  see  them  on  Our  Page. 

— By  Mary  Blair  (15), 

New  York. 


The  Wall 

There’s  a  high  wall  of  silence  and  color 
Between  the  day  and  the  night, 

A  wall  of  reverie  and  dreams, 

Purple  shadows  and  mellow  light. 

There’s  a  wall  of  glory  and  wonder 
A  pause,  as  it  were,  in  time’s  flight; 

A  wall  of  calm  and  contentment 
A  link  which  is  called  twilight. 

— By  Marian  Blood  (19),  Vermont. 


Drawn  by  Alice  Chew,  New  Jersey 


Our  Page  This  Month 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  Our 
Page,  besides  being  wings  for  our  ambi¬ 
tion,  is  a  historical,  illustrated  record  of 
our  time  and  life?  Every  issue  marks  the 
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time,  the  place,  and  the  people.  Such  a 
record  must  always  be  of  interest ;  per¬ 
haps  long  after  our  hair  has  turned 
white  it  may  even  be  of  value.  Shall  we 
give  our  work  to  the  kitchen  fire?  Sup¬ 
pose  we  have  suggestions  for  making  a 
binder  for  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  which 
contain  Our  Page.  The  covers  might  be 
hand  made,  and  self-decorated — might  be 
made  of  leather,  heavy  wrapping  paper  or 
pasteboard.  Or  what  have  you  to  offer? 

I  wonder  what  you  think  of  the  poem 
“Down  on  the  Farm,”  sent  in  by  Thomas 
Allender,  West  Virginia."  We  had  al¬ 
most  decided  not  to  use  it,  but  the  nn- 
quenclied  cheerfulness  of  the  writer  in¬ 
sisted  on  its  being  used.  It  sounds  as 
if  written  sometime  ago  for  it  seemed  to 
use  old-time  expressions  and  terms  that 
have  not  been  in  practice  for  about  half 
a  century.  Yet  there  is  Rlioda  and  Jiggs. 
I  expect  that  we  will  find  that  this  in¬ 
consistency  is  due  to  its  having  been 
“made  up”  by  someone  who  belongs  to 
our  time  along  with  the  above-named 
characters,  and  who  chose  to  “fake"’  the 
old  hackneyed  comedy  that  has  so  long 
passed  as  farm  life  on  the  stage.  World¬ 
ly  people  have  long  laughed  at  this  quaint 
figure  of  a  supposed  farmer,  without 
dreaming  they  were  being  misled.  It  is 
for  us  to  show  them  what  real,  genuine 
farm  folks  are  like  ! 

July  will  come  to  meet  us  this  Summer. 
A  great  deal  of  growing  must  be  done  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  changes  take  place 
rapidly.  Next  month  we  are  to  have  a 
story  about  a  black  bull,  “all  black  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  small  spot  of  white  on  his 
forehead.”  He  stood  on  a  hill  overlooking 
a  little  patch  of  water  where  a  farm  boy 
who  had  come  to  drive  the  cows  home 
was  sailing  his  boat.  When  he  roared 
his  voice  shook  the  valley,  and  the  boy's 
courage.  But  here  I  am  telling  Aubrey 
Gregory’s  story.  Illustrations  for  this 
story  may  interest  our  artists,  however, 
which  is  my  excuse. 

Here,  at  last,  is  Our  Page  for  June. 
The  time,  place  and  people  are  so  well 
marked  upon  it  that  even  one  who  could 
not  read  English  would  know  what  we 
have  tried  to  express.  What  can  we  do 
to  express  July?  Use  black  ink  for  all 
drawings,  and  send  contributions  to  Iva 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
City,  any  time  before  the  fifth  of  the 
month  for  July  printing,  or  any  time  at 
all  if  the  material  can  be  held  over. 


O  u 

Drawn  by  Lucile  V.  Bennett  (12), 
New  Jersey 


“I  thank  you  for  printing  my  poem, 
though  now  I  am  a  little  ashamed  of  it. 
It  was  the  first  I  ever  wrote  and  seems 
to  lack  everything  but  length.”  —  Faye 
Frayer  (19),  New  York. 

“Back  again  to  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Page.  ‘Ain't  it  a  grand  and  glorious 
feeliu’?’  I  have  made  a  resolution  to 
send  at  least  one  contribution  each  month. 
Don't  faint,  dear  ‘Editoress,’  I  mean  to  do 
better  next  time.” — Teresa  Prinzing  (13), 
New  York. 

“The  picture  of  the  pond  and  house  is 
my  home,  and  I  wish  I  could  draw  it  like 
it  really  is.  *  I  suppose  it  appears  more 
beautiful  to  me  than  it  would  to  anyone 
else.  The  pond  is  about  three  -times  as 
long  as  it  is  wide,  and  in  the  center  of 
what  was  once  the  nicest  orchard  in 
this  part  of  our  town.  The  pond  was 
built  in  1911  by  J.  McLaughlin.  The  end 
nearest  the  house  is  made  of  solid  con¬ 
crete.  My  home  was  built  nine  years 
ago  by  the  same  man  that  built  the  pond.” 
— Elizabeth  Humphrey  (15),  New  York. 

“I  like  everything  on  our  pages  and  I 
think  if  we  keep  on  growing  as  we  have 
been  that  they  (?)  had  better  turn  the 
whole  paper  over  to  us.  Or  we  might 
start  a  paper  of  our  own  and  call  in  the 
“Junior  Rural  New-Yorker.”  —  Esther 
Wright  (14),  District  of  Columbia. 

“Although  I  cannot  write  poems  or 
draw  anything  I  always  try  at  night  to 
draw  something  I  have  seen.  That’s  what 
I  was  doing  tonight  until  I  decided^  to 
write  to  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page.” — 
Ruth  Morgan  (13),  Ohio. 

“Our  page  for  May  was  very  interest¬ 
ing.  I  read  every  word  of  it.  The  poems 
were  especially  good,  and  the  short  story, 
“Dave  Pratt  and  the  Panther”  was  won¬ 
derful.  Give  us  more  like  it  next  month.” 
— Alice  Dorsey.  Georgia. 

“I  wTas  very  much  surprised  to  see 
‘Dave  Pratt  and  the  Panther’  printed.  I 
haven’t  asked  ‘Dave  Pratt’  whether  the 
panther  was  spotted  or  not,  because  I 
haven’t  seen  him.  Do  you  want  another 
story  about  Dave  Pratt  and  his  duck?” — 
Berta  Griffiths  (18),  Connecticut. 

“I  have  not  contributed  to  the  page 
lately  because  I  have  beeu  to  the  hospi¬ 


tal.  I  had  four  operations  for  blood 
poisoning.  My  nurse's  name  was  Gwen¬ 
doline  and  she  looked  like  one  of  those 
nurses  on  a  Red  Cross  poster.” — Stanley 
Brown  (16),  New'  York. 

“Does  Marian  Blood  contribute  poems 
to  the  Girls’  Sunday  school  paper,  The 
Portal ?  I  think  I’ve  seen  some  there  be¬ 
cause  I  take  the  paper.” — Rena  Cook 
( 13 ) ,  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Pearl  F.  Lynn  (17), 
New  York 


The  Bliss  of  Solitude 

The  solemnity  of  the  darkness — 

In  its  shroud  of  black  and  gray; 

Came  creeping  from  the  valley 
To  admit  the  arrival  of  day. 

Behind  the  cloud  of  silent  night — 

The  sunbeams  danced  with  the  wind, 

The  birds  began  cooing  to  their  mates, 
Hid  away  in  eglantine. 

The  crimson  dawn  beyond  the  hills 
Like  a  maiden  kissed  each  tulip, 

The  freshening  gale  called  out  to  the  sun, 
“Hurry,  and  help  us  do  it !” 

Off  they  pranced  to  fill  buttercups. 

With  happiness,  joy  and  mirth. 

They  left  a  ray  of  sunshine 
Most  every  place  on  earth. 

I  sat  there  on  a  mossy  bank, 

And  gazed,  and  dreamed,  and  thought — 

Of  the  vast  expanse  of  nature 
My  sleepy  eyes  had  caught. 

I  thought  again  of  the  tulips, 

And  of  the  birds  that  cooed ; 

My  lonely  heart  with  rapture  filled 
I  had  found  the  bliss  of  solitude. 

— By  Pearl  Lynn  (17),  New  York. 


T)own  on  the  Farm 

Down  on  the  farm  about  half  past  four, 

I  slip  on  my  clothes  and  sneak  out  the 
door. 

Out  in  the  yard,  I  run  like  the  dickens, 

To  milk  all  the  cow's  and  feed  all  the 
chickens, 

Clean  out  the  barnyard,  curry  Rhoda  and 
Jiggs,  ^ 

•Separate  the’eream  and  slop  all  the  pigs. 
Hustle  two  hours,  then  eat  like  a  Turk. 
And  then,  I’m  ready  for  a  full  day’s  work. 
Grease  the  wagon  and  put  on  the  rack, 
Throw  a  jug  of  water  in  the  old  grain 
sack, 

Hitch  up  the  mules,  slip  down  the  lane, 
Must  get  the  hay  in,  it  looks  like  rain. 
Look  over  yonder — sure  as  I  am  born, 
Cows  on  the  rampage,  hogs  in  the  corn, 

I  start  across  the  meadow,  run  a  mile  or 
two, 

Heaving  like  I’m  windbroken,  wet  clear 
through. 

Back  with  the  mules,  then  for  recom¬ 
pense, 

Rhoda  gets  astraddle  the  barbed  wire 
fence. 

Work  all  Summer  till  Winter  is  nigh, 
Then  figure  at  the  bank  and  heave  a  big 
sigh. 

When  Spring  rolls  round  I  take  another 
chance, 

As  the  fuzz  grows  longer  on  my  old  gray 
pants. 

Give  my  galluses  a  hitch,  belt  another 
jerk, 

Now,  I’m  ready  for  a  full  year’s  work. 

Author  unknown.  Sent  in  by  Thom¬ 
as  Allender  (13),  West  Virginia. 


Planting  Corn  in  Chautauqua  County 

The  day  before  Jack  and  my  father  had 
loaded  the  lumber  wagon  with  corn  and 
fertilizer,  while  I  was  hurrying  around 
the  10-acre  lot  with  the  disk  harrow. 
This  work  is  all  started  before  daylight. 
All  through  the  chilly  morning  to  mid-day 
I  was  crossing  the  field  with  the  harrow 
and  drag.  The  harness  of  the  team 
cheered  me  by  its  jogging  and  squeaking. 
Blackbirds  came  down  in  behind  the  knoll. 
The  irregular  dot  made  the  place  a  beau¬ 
tiful  piece  of  scenery. 

Worms  were  in  abundance  on  the  field. 
I  was  always  wondering  if  I  could  hit 
one  with  a  lump  of  dirt. 

It  took  a  number  of  days  to  plant  the 
field  with  its  endless  rows.  But  when 
my  two  younger  brothers  came  home  from 
school  they  were  ordered  to  hurry  up 
and  come  to  help  plant.  During  these 
days  I  was  supposed  to  stay  home  and 
do  my  school  work  during  the  evening. 
My  brothers  were  quickly  assigned  a  job 
and  were  joyously  at  their  tasks  in  the 
next  moment.  My  brother  Tom  wished 
he  could  use  the  corn  planter,  but  he  was 
■too  young  for  that.  He  liked  to  hear 
the  clicking  of  the  machine  as  it  hopped 
from  hill  to  hill.  The  row  was  marked 
by  my  father,  who  was  followed  by  mom 
with  the  pail  of  fertilizer.  After* I  was 
done  with  my  harrowing,  I  took  to  my 
job  of  working  the  corn  planter. 

To  Tom  and  Joe  the  time  flew  away. 
They  had  only  been  at  work  an  hour, 
and  the  dinner  bell  rang  before  they 
knew  it.  But  to  my  father,  Jack  and 
me,  it  was  the  end  of  the  first  day.  Jack 


was  obliged  to  quit  and  do  chores  while 
my  father  and  I  and  my  two  brothers 
worked  until  seven. 

The  next  day  the  same  work  was  done, 
and  we  worked  late  that  day  because  we 
were  nearly  done  and  hoped  to  finish  on 
the  morrow.  When  the  big  patch  of 
sandy  loam  was  finally  seeded  it  looked 
good.  The  weather  now  is  getting  warm¬ 
er  and  things  are  springing  up  very 
rapidly.  The  orchard  is  in  full  bloom 
and  the  bees  are  humming  busily.  This 
work  is  done  in  May  in  Chautauqua 
County. — Arthur  Joy  (16),  New  York. 


Bits  of  Life  on  a  Georgia  Farm 

These  are  very  busy  days  (June  2). 
Cotton,  though  about  three  weeks  late 
this,  year  on  account  of  the  heavy  rains 
during  the  usual  planting  season,  is  now 
at  the  stage  when  most  work  is  required. 
It  i,s  being  plowed  1  “cultivated”  in  New 
YorK  State  talk).  Pimento  peppers  and 
sweet  potatoes  are  being  reset  from  their 
plant  beds  into  the  fields.  Wheat  and 
oats  are  ready  to  be  cut.  Corn  and  wa¬ 
termelons  are  being  worked.  Yes,  these 
are  the  busiest  days  of  the  year  on  a 
Georgia  farm. 

Wild  strawberries  are  in  season  now. 
They  are  my  favorites,  for  they  have 
such  a  rich,  tasteful  flavor.  I  like  them 
better  than  I  do  the  cultivated  strawber¬ 
ries  even  if  they  are  much  smaller.  My 
especial  wild  strawberry  patch  is  on  the 
edge  of  our  farm,  and  underneath  a 
wide-spreading  wild  plum  bush.  You  may 
be  sure  I  visit  it  almost  every  day. 

Currant  bushes  are  loaded  with  ripe 
fruit,  so  I  discovered  several  days  ago. 
Dewberries  are  about  grown  in  size,  and 
are  getting  black  in  color,  which  means 
that  in  a  week  I’ll  also  have  dewberries  to 
pick. 

In  a  small  holly  tree  near  our  dining¬ 
room  window  a  family  of  young  mocking¬ 
birds  may  be  found.  The  nest  is  a  bulky 
affair  of  grasses  and  twigs,  and  contains 
three  little  birds.  Father  and  Mother 
Mocking-bird  bring  worms,  bugs,  etc., 
and  standing  on  a  limb  above  the  nest, 
feed  their  hungry  mouths.  The  greatest 
worry  of  their  lives  is  “Tar  Baby,”  our 
black  cat.  Though  she  never  goes  to  the 
holly  tree,  the  older  birds  have  a  dread¬ 
ful  fear  that  she  will  find  the  little  birds. 
When  they  find  her  in  the  yard  they 
scold  her,  and  sometimes  dare  to  fight 
her.  She  certainly  runs  when  she  hears 
them  start  scolding. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  the  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins  rose  vine  on  a  .trellis  on  the  eastern 
end  of  our  porch.  The  ‘hollyhocks  and 
Dahlias  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  are 
blooming,  and  the  field  daisies  are  beau¬ 
tiful.  Who  doesn’t  love  the  cool  refresh¬ 
ing  Summer  nights,  after  the  long  hot 
days  of  work?  I  like  to  sit  on  the  porch 
after  supper  and  listen  to  the  happy 
voices  of  the  Negroes  at  their  cabin  across 
fields.  They  gather  under  the  old  oaks 
in  their  yard,  and  sing  and  play  games. 
Someone  may  bring  out  a  mouth'harp,  or 
a  banjo,  and  they'll  play  and  sing  the  old 
Negro  songs.  How  good  it  sounds  ! 

Perhaps  if  the  Negroes  are  real  tired 
and  do  not  entertain  us,  I’ll  bring  out  my 
old  guitar  and  strum  a  few  tunes  on  it. 
Or  maybe  we  will  just  sit  quiet  and  en¬ 
joy  the  beauty  of  the  night.  How  peace¬ 
ful  and  restful  are  Summer  nights  on  a 
farm  ! — Alice  Dorsey,  Georgia. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

‘Marks  t Ik-  names  of  those  whose  work  appears 
this  month. 

New  York  —  Marguerite  Grau  (16),  Elaine 
Heavenor  (11),  Lucy  Gobin  (10),  Lerov  Vincent 
(18),  ‘Faye  Frayer  (19),  Vincent  Bovine  (12), 
Hilda  Yancy  (14),  Anna  Cain  (11),  Janet  In- 
gersoll  (13),  Francella  Kernik  (13),  Harrv  Dill 

(17) ,  William  Hehir,  ‘Mary  Blair  (15),  Marian 
Palmer,  Bert  Sellers,  Margaret  Carson  (14), 
Juanita  Conklin,  ‘Pearl  Lynn  (17),  ‘Hilah 
Foote  (10),  ‘Teresa  Prinzing  (13),  ‘Carl  Ratsch 
(14),  ‘Stanley  Brown  (16),  Gertrude  Schrader 

(18) ,  ‘Elizabeth  Humphreys  (15),  Arlene  Thom- 
as  (11),  Muriel  DeSanto  (12),  ‘Aubrey  Gregory 

(17) ,  Bessie  Shanlon  (15),  Frances  Impson  (15), 
Harold  Wollert. 

Pennsylvania. — ‘Esther  Herr  (18),  Verna  Herr 
(14),  Mary  Harnish  (14),  George  Whitlock  (7), 
Gladys  Marshall  (11),  Mary  Ebenshade  (9), 
Anna  Mertsoc  (16),  ‘Franklin  Kohler  (18), 
Elizabeth  Weaver  (14),  Thelma  Miller  (16), 
‘Rena  Cook  (12),  Virginia  Caldwell  (14),  Mara 
Tracy  (10),  Marjorie  Weston  (9). 

Connecticut. — Doris  Blake  (11).  R.  J.  Garvev 

(18) ,  Eunice  Letsky  (14),  Elizabeth  Metsack 
(12),  ‘Berta  Griffiths  (18). 

New  Jersey. — -Virginia  Stauffer  (15),  Carolyn 
Burghardt  (11),  Thomas  Allender  (13),  W.  L. 
Ilallock  (6),  Anna  Baba  (13),  ‘Lucille  Bennett 

(12) ,  Toots  (13),  Sadie  Allen,  ‘Alice  Chew  (16), 
Anna  Ten  Eyck  (9). 

Ohio.- — Neva  Doak  (12),  Violet  Asmund  (10), 
Audrey  Hadloek  (13),  Ruth  Morgan  (13),  Mar¬ 
garet  Weichel  (10).  Robert  Row  (12). 

Massachusetts.- — Ermina  Strickland  (10),  Alice 
Reed  (11). 

Vermont.  —  Morgan  Craig,  Helen  Chapman, 
Ruth  Abbott  (12).  ‘Marian  Blood  (19). 

Rhode  Island. — Eleanor  Batte.v  (8),  ‘Barabara 
Knowles  (17). 

Delaware. — Pearl  Hudson  (11). 

Maine. — Elizabeth  Cudwortli  (14). 

West  Virginia. — ‘Clark  Allender  (14),  Thomas 
Allender  (13),  ‘Naomi  Allender  (10). 
Maryland.— Matilda  Brown  (16). 

Georgia.  —  ‘Alice  Dorsey,  Woodrow  Wilson 
(ID- 

New  Hampshire. — Beatrice  Foss.  Ruth  Goodell. 
District  of  Columbia. — Esther  Wright  (14). 
Virginia. — Katherine  Storer  (11). 

Missouri  —  Geraldine  Wilson,  Helen  Wilson 

(13) . 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  contributors  may  be  sent  to  this 
office  for  local  address.  Please  seal  and  stamp 
the  letter  to  be  sent,  using  as  much  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  as  is  given,  and  mailing  in  a  larger  en¬ 
velope.  Please  do  not  forget  the  stamp.  R. 
N.-Y.  is  glad  to  perform  this  service. — I.  U. 

Ruth  Scoville  (13),  New  York. 

Ruth  Morgan  (13),  Ohio. 

Elizabeth  Weaver  (14),  Pennsylvania. 

Arlene  Thomas  (11),  New  York. 


June  30,  1928 

Water  Lilies  and  Bog  Plants 

I  have  a  place  on  the  shore  of  a  lake 
in  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  and  wish  to 
turn  part  of  it  into  a  garden  for  flowers 
This  lake  is  about  1,440  feet  at  the  water- 
level.  The  temperature  goes  to  20  de¬ 
grees  sometimes.  The  soil  is  sour  as 
shown  by  the  white  birch,  thick  moss  and 
high  bush  huckleberries  that  grow  there 
also  cranberries  in  the  wet  spots.  I  want 
to  plant  some  water  lilies,  as  I  have  suf¬ 
ficient  water  space  although  quite  shal¬ 
low.  I  also  want  to  plant  perennials  of 
various  sizes  and  kinds,  anything,  vines 
trees,  shrubs  or  bushes  that  will  winter 
without  help  or  very  little  help.  Most 
books  tell  of  things  that  will  grow  any¬ 
where,  but  not  where  I  want  them  in  the 
severe  Winter  country.  j.  c.  r. 

New  York. 

The  location  you  suggest  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  an  aquatic  and  bog  garden.  There 
are  many  hardy  water-lilies  that  will  en¬ 
dure  your  Winters. 

In  a  natural  pond  the  lilies  may  be 
planted  where  the  water  is  one  to  two 
feet  deep.  If  the  bottom  is  sand  or  gravel 
the  roots  may  be  planted  in  a  basket  of 
rich  soil  and  sunk  an  inch  below  the  bot¬ 
tom  level  of  the  pond.  If  this  is  not 
necessary  they  may  be  simply  pushed  into 
the  soil  at  the  bottom  or  anchored  with 
a  stone  if  the  soil  seems  too  soft  to  hold 
them.  A  study  of  the  catalogs  listing 
these  plants  will  help  in  selection. 

It  is  possible  that  the  edges  of  the 
pond  already  show  attractive  plants  that 
grow  in  shallow  water  such  as  arrow¬ 
head,  pickerel  weed  and  sweet  flag  or 
calamus.  Along  the  edges  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  naturalize  the  forget- 
me-not,  which  finds  a  congenial  home  in 
wet  places. 

Among  bog  plants  that  will  make  a 
great  show  in  such  a  place  are  the  yel¬ 
low  English  Iris,  Iris  pseudacorus,  and 
the  Siberian  and  Japanese  Irises.  The 
native  pink  Hibiscus  or  marshmallow, 
cardinal  flower'  (Lobelia  cardinalis), 
loosestrife  (Lythrum),  spiderwort,  Os¬ 
wego  tea  or  bergamot,  and  lemon  lily 
(Henreroeallis)  will  all  do  well.  All 
these  perennials  named  are  hardy,  flower 
profusely  and  will  spread  in  such  a  natu¬ 
ral  environment.  The  native  meadow  rue 
(Thalictrum )  is  a  graceful  tall  plant, 
and  the  common  boneset  and  Joe  Pye 
weed  will  be  found  effective.  A  study  of 
local  swamps  will  show  plenty  of  de¬ 
sirable  native  plants  for  use  in  the  bog 
garden. 


Correct  Names  for  Plants 
and  Seeds 

One  of  the  most  exasperating  things 
that  probably  can  happen  to  the  plant 
or  flower  lover  is  to  pay  a  high  price 
for  some  so-called  novelty  only  to  find 
after  a  long  time  growing  it,  that  it  is 
an  old  variety  under  a  new  and  often 
misleading  name.  Thus  seedsman  Jones 
may  send  out  a  really  fine  variety  or 
stock  of  seed  and  immediately  seedsman 
Smith  or  Thompson  get  hold  of  it  they 
attach  their  own  name  to  it  and  try  to 
make  out  to  the  uninitiated  that  they 
are  the  originators.  To  such  a  degree 
has  this  been  carried  that  many  so- 
called  reputable  firms  resort  to  this 
constantly  and  unblushingly,  and  it  is 
a  practice  that  should  be  brought  up 
with  a  sharp ^turn.  When  any  grower 
produces  a  new  variety,  especially  a 
superior  one,  he  has  the  right  not  only 
to  name  it,  but  to  name  it  permanently, 
and  no  one  has  either  a  legal  or  moral 
right  to  change  it  or  to  attach  his  own 
name  to  it  for  the  sake  of  mere  profit. 
Sending  out  seeds  and  plants  or  adver¬ 
tising  them  without  giving  the  botani¬ 
cal  names  is  also  a  reprehensible  prac¬ 
tice,  and  the  public  would  do  well  to 
avoid  dealings  with  all  men  who  do 
this.  Thus  to  be  sold  a  huckleberry 
(so-called)  which  turns  out  to  be  a  to¬ 
mato  is  to  say  the  least  anything  but 
ethical,  and  it  all  can  be  avoided  if  the 
purchaser  will  insist  on  having  the 
proper  or  correct  name  of  all  that  he 
purchases.  h.  w.  hales. 


Darning  with  Hair 

I  once  was  shown  a  dark  wool  coat 
which  had  been  darned  with  hair  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  that  the  mending  was  invisible. 
Later,  a  rose  thorn  tore  a  small  hole  in 
the  front  of  my  brown  dotted  Swiss  dress. 
I  darned  it  with  hair  of  the  same  shade, 
with  tiny  patch  underneath,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  as  good  as  the  darning  on  the 
heavy  wool  goods.  Nothing  else,  not  even 
ravelings,  could  have  repaired  it  so  in¬ 
visibly.  Such  darning  can  and  should  be 
pressed,  but  with  an  iron  very  moderately 
heated.  grace  a.  Timmerman. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


An  Unsettled  Season.  —  Summer 
clothes  are  with  us,  but  rain,  cool  weath¬ 
er  and  unsettled  business  conditions  have 
all  affected  retail  selling.  Silk  manufac¬ 
turers  complain  of  dull  times  due  to  over¬ 
production,  and  the  efforts  to  boom  cot¬ 
ton  and  linen  dress  goods  must  affect  silk. 
Generally  speaking,  we  think  careful  buy¬ 
ers  can  make  a  dollar  go  further  this  year 
than  last. 

Velvet  Coats. — The  first  figure  at  the 
left  of  the  picture  shows  one  of  the  fash¬ 
ionable  velvet  coats.  This  was  transpar¬ 
ent  velvet  of  a  soft  violet  shade,  lined 
with  beige  satin.  Transparent  velvet  is 
expensive  and  perishable,  but  very  fash¬ 
ionable;  during  the  Winter  it  was  much 
used  for  evening  dresses,  and  this  Sum¬ 
mer  is  in  high  favor  for  handsome  coats. 
This  coat  had  no  trimming  but  a  scarf 
collar,  which  fell  loose  at  one  side,  and 
formed  a  bow  at  the  other  shoulder.  The 
hat  worn  with  this  was  straw  with  velvet 
and  chenille  embroidery,  all  in  tones  of 
violet  and  orchid,  and  the  costume  was 
finished  with  pale  orchid  stockings  and 
violet  kid  shoes.  Both  dress  velvet  and 
velveteen  are  used  for  such  coats,  but 
transparent  velvet  is  most  fashionable. 
The  colors  are  very  charming,  deep 
fuchsia,  violet,  myrtle  and  sapphire,  ma¬ 
roon  or  black  lined  with  georgette,  crepe 
or  satin  of  a  paler  or  contrasting  color. 

A  Linen  Ensemble. — The  next  figure 
shows  an  ensemble  of  plain  and  figured 
linen,  which  is  much  smarter  than  the 
old-style  tailored  linen  coat  and  skirt  we 


which  could  be  applied  to  many  uses.  We 
see  these  ensembles  in  both  plain  and 
printed  silk,  or  a  printed  dress  with  coat 
in  plain  material.  The  silk  coats  are 
usually  unlined,  which  makes  them  cooler. 
These  unlined  coats  have  French  seams, 
giving  a  neat  finish  on  the  inside.  It  is 
unwise,  however,  to  wear  a  dress  without 
lining  in  the  waist.  The  nicest  silks 
should  have  a  lining  of  white  China  silk, 
costing  about  $1.50  a  yard  ;  this  is  thin, 
cool,  and  washes  well.  Less  expensive 
linings  are  made  of  white  silk  mull,  cost¬ 
ing  from  40  to  75  cents  a  yard,  narrower 
than  the  silk.  Net  is  desirable  for  very 
thin  silks  or  voiles.  These  linings  should 
always  be  removable  for  washing.  Lin¬ 
ings  and  shields  are  dress  insurance. 

An  Alpaca  Sports  Dress. — The  dress 
at  the  right  was  a  fine  Silky  alpaca,  white 
with  a  hair-line  stripe  of  black.  The 
pleated  skirt,  which  was  attached  to  the 
waist,  had  a  band  of  the  material  at 
the  bottom,  with  the  stripes  going  hori¬ 
zontally.  The  waist  was  made  the  other 
way  of  the  material,  with  stripes  going 
across,  and  tvas  trimmed  at  neck  and  arm¬ 
hole  with  a  band  and  pleating  of  white 
silk.  A  belt  of  black  moire  had  a  square 
jet  buckle.  This  was  classed  as  a  sports 
dress,  but  did  not  have  an  accompanying 
coat.  Of  course  a  sleeveless  dress  should 
not  be  worn  on  the  city  street  without  a 
coat;  its  place  is  at  pleasure  resorts' or 
private  entertainments.  One  often  sees 
a  sleeveless  sports  dress  worn  with  a 
fur  neckpiece,  which  is  very  bad  taste. 


used  to  wear  in  the  days  of  shirt  waists. 
The  dress  covered  by  the  short  coat,  was 
printed  linen,  a  pattern  of  black,  blue  and 
red  on  natural  linen  color.  This  was  one 
of  the  little  sports  dresses  without 
sleeves,  perfectly  plain  except  for  a  group 
of  kilt  pleatings  at  each  side.  Around 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt  was  a  band  of  the 
natural  linen,  scalloped  at  the  top,  and 
stitched  flat,  while  a  scalloped  yoke  of  the 
plain  linen  finished  the  top  of  the  frock, 
extending  enough  to  give  a  scalloped  band 
around  the  armholes.  The  simple  little 
coat,  which  did  not  meet  in  front,  was 
of  Tuxedo  shape  and  was  lined  through¬ 
out  with  the  printed  linen,  the  flaring 
collar  being  faced  with  the  printed  ma¬ 
terial.  The  shallow  turn-back  cuffs  of 
the  plain  material  were  scalloped.  The 
belt  was  of  ecru  kid.  The  hat  was  a 
wide  poke  of  natural  straw,  trimmed  with 
an  ornamental  band  of  blue  and  red  silk. 
This  linen  di’ess  was  simple,  but  as  shown 
by  a  rather  exclusive  shop,  its  price  was 
more  than  many  women  pay  for  silk. 

Another  Linen. — The  model  in  the 
center  shows  black  and  white  printed 
linen  in  combination  with  plain  white. 
The  waist  of  printed  linen  had  flaring  col¬ 
lar  and  cuffs  of  white  linen,  scalloped 
along  the  edge.  The  flaring  skirt  was 
stitched  to  the  waist,  and  scalloped  along 
the  top.  The  skirt  was  in  two  tiers,  not 
flounces,  but  .stitched  together,  both  upper 
and  lower  tier  edged  with  scallops.  Black 
and  white  combinations  are  greatly  favor¬ 
ed  this  season,  and  this  dress  was  very 
smart,  with  its  jaunty  flare.  The  hat  was 
one  of  those  close  little  skullcaps  now  so 
fashionable,  only  suited  to  pretty  young 
faces;  it  was  a  combination  of  black  and 
white,  in  straw  and  silk. 

A  Silk  Ensemble.— -The  figured  dress 
and  coat  is  of  printed  silk,  and  shows 
one  of  the  popular  ensembles.  The  silk 
is  dark  blue  with  a  white  figure.  The 
dress  was  sleeveless  like  so  many  this  sea¬ 
son  and  was  very  plain,  seamed  on  to  the 
waist  with  slight  fullness.  The  original 
feature  of  the  dress  was  the  trimming, 
which  was  blue  silk  cording  put  on  the 
edges  in  a  series  of  regular  loops.  The 
round  neck  had  a  double  row  of  these  cord 
loops  with  a  tie  in  front;  the  sleeveless 
armholes  were  finished  in  this  way,  and 
also  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  The  coat, 
which  did  not  quite  meet  in  front,  was 
edged  all  around  with  the  loops,  faced  on, 
and  the  sleeves  were  finished  in  the  same 
way.  This  was  a  very  pretty  trimming, 


besides  being  rather  absurd  and  uncom¬ 
fortable. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Anyone  whose 
sight  makes  threading  needles  rather  trou¬ 
blesome  should  try  one  of  the  little  needle 
threaders  sold  by  the  department  stores. 
They  consist  of  a  pointed  loop  of  hair-like 
wire  attached  to  a  thin  little  disk  of 
aluminum.  It  is  very  easy  to  poke  this 
wire  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  by  feel, 
holding  the  little  disk  to  the  right  of  the 
needle,  then  slip  the  thread  through  the 
wire  loop,  and  draw  back,  pulling  the 
thread  through.  We  also  like  the  calyx¬ 
eyed  needles  which  are  threaded  by  feel, 
but  though  they  are  very  convenient  with 
cotton  thread,  they  are  not  desirable  with 
silk,  which  roughens  and  ravels  where 
drawn  through. 

Some  tight  little  skullcaps  seen  among 
the  new  hats  are  a  combination  of  straw 
and  stockinet.  The  hard  outline  is  not 
generally  becoming,  but  the  hat  is  con¬ 
sidered  “stylish.”  The  French  milliners 
are  making  straw  more  fashionable, 
though  American  women  still  cling  to 
felt.  ’The  panama  hat  trimmed  with 
printed  silk,  with  a  printed  silk  scarf  to 
match,  is  featured  for  sports  wear. 

“Garden  prints”  in  washable  silk  are 
smart  and  pretty,  some  dresses  of  this 
style  having  long  sleeves,  while  others 
are  sleeveless.  These  are  quite  gay  in 
color  and  design.  There  are  also  styles 
in  blue  and  white  printed  silk  that  are 
very  popular,  especially  those  that  have 
very  small  floral  designs. 

Some  of  the  prettiest  and  coolest  Sum¬ 
mer  underwear  is  made  of  voile  in  pale 
colors  trimmed  with  lace. 

The  bunches  and  sprays  of  flowers 
worn  so  long  on  coats  and  dresses  show  a 
number  of  novelties,  among  them  suede 
leather  and  cork.  There  are  some  odd¬ 
looking  French  flowers  in  cork  outlined 
in  gold  or  silver.  They  are  not  as  pretty 
as  the  little  flowers  with  glass  petals  and 
leaves.  We  have  seen  some  lovely  ones, 
imitating  semi-precious  stones,  which 
were  made  in  Japan. 

What  are  called  tennis  frocks,  in  wash¬ 
able  silk  crepe,  shantung  or  pique,  are 
among  the  prettiest  Summer  styles  for 
girls  and  young  women.  If  the  family 
purse  will  not  run  to  silk,  such  dresses 
are  equally  fashionable  in  pique.  Their 
style  depends  on  the  way  they  are  made, 
which  should  be  very  plain,  with  careful 
finish.  Sports  dresses  and  tennis  frocks 
are  the  most  desirable  styles  for  girls  in 
country  homes. 


The  Rural  High  School 

De  we  need  a  rural  high  school?  There 
is  much  agitation  today  over  the  question 
as  to  whether  we  shall  consolidate  or  not. 
For  the  most  part,  we,  who  live  in  the 
country  districts  where  Winters  with 
heavy  snows  prevail,  are  decidedly  against 
sending  our  small  children  any  farther 
than  we  need  to  get  them  into  the  school¬ 
room.  We  know  far  better  than  our  edu¬ 
cational  superiors  can  possibly  know 
what  is  best  for  the  little  ones  entrusted 
to  our  care,  because  we  view  the  land¬ 
scape  365  days  in  the  year.  We  want 
our  nearby  schools  for  our  younger  pupils, 
but  what  about  high  school? 

There  are  various  reasons  advanced  for 
the  rural  high  school.  In  some  cases,  the 
nearby  high  school  hasn’t  room  to  care  for 
all  the  children  from  the  rural  districts. 
In  others  the  care  of  the  pupils  from  the 
outlying  sections  would  necessitate  en¬ 
gaging  more  teachers  at  much  added  ex¬ 
pense.  Prominent  educators  set  forth  the 
advantages  of  consolidation  or,  as  we 
more  lately  hear  it  expressed,  centraliza¬ 
tion,  and  then  bemoan  the  idea  that  the 
country  people  are  too  ignorant  to  under¬ 
stand  their  own  "best  needs.  The  impres¬ 
sion  gained  by  90  per  cent  of  the  people 
interested  in  centralization  is  apparently 
that  the  farmers  will  have  none  of  it  be¬ 
cause  it  would  make  their  taxes  higher. 
Surely,  with  the  balance  between  the  out¬ 
go  and  income  or  the  average  farm  as  it 
is  today,  they  "have  a  right  to  weigh  the 
increased  tax  carefully.  But,  let  these 
people  once  strike  the  keynote  o*t  the  need 
of  a  rural  high  school,  and  they  will  see 
the  cloak  of  antagonism  or  indifference 
fall  off.  Why  don’t  they  sound  that? 
They  cannot.  To  them,  it  is  as  the  lost 
chord.  When  our  rural  folks  see  that 
their  boys  and  girls  actually  need  such  a 
school,  that  their  lives  are  starving  for 
it,  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  a  lively 
interest  be  aroused  and  the  rural  high 
become  an  actuality  in  general. 

Now,  our  boys  and  girls  go  through  the 
district  school,  get  their  preliminary  cer¬ 
tificates,  and  are  admitted  to  high  school. 
They  are  like  plants  taken  from  their  na¬ 
tive  soil  and  transplanted.  The  new  soil 
is  not  conducive  to  steady  development. 
They  are  croweded  by  their  neighbors  to 
whom  th§  soil  is  natural.  There  is  a  long 
period  of  re-adjustment  to  new  conditions. 
Some  become  discouraged  and  drop  out 
just  as  the  plant,  often  unable  to  endure 
the  radical  change,  droops  and  dies. 

For  many  country  people,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  that  conditions  in  the  upper 
grades  are  different  from  what  they  were 
years  ago.  It  is  a  fact  nevertheless,  as 
we  who  are  mothers  of  boys  or  girls  of 
high  school  age  know.  Scholarship  no 
longer  holds  the  place  it  once  did.  The 
farm  children  leave  a  school  where,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  an  earnest  conscientious 
teacher  has  held  high  ideals  and  a  just 
sense  of  equality  before  the  children.  They 
enter  the  village  where  life  is  always 
more  superficial  than  on  the  farm,  and 
they  find  their  early  training  upset.  They 
are  face  to  face  with  a  new  standard 
based  not  upon  character,  but  upon  finan¬ 
cial  and  social  position. 

The  effect  of  this  change  shows  itself 
in  various  ways.  Some  will  determine 
to  imitate  their  town  cousins,  regardless 
of  cost  or  principle.  Others  of  the  more 
timid  type,  will  feel  crushed — broken  like 
tender  plants,  rudely  handled.  Still  others 
will,  with  an  innate  pride,  rise  above  the 
snobbery  on  every  hand  and  cling  more 
closely  to  the  principles  which  have  been 
basic  to  them.  But,  for  all  of  them,  the 
beautiful  outlook  of  youth  has  been 
marred.  Never  again  will  it  have  the 
same  luster  as  when  they  left  their  home 
school.  Some  will  develop  into  men  and 
women  of  whom  their  country  shall  be 
proud.  Some  may  become  social  butter¬ 
flies.  Some  may,  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  present  day,  go  to  the  dogs.  Had 
there  been  a  central  rural  high  school 
where  pupils  entering  the  higher  grades 
would  mingle  just  with  competitors  hold¬ 
ing  similar  interests  to  their  own  during 
the  formative  years  of  the  growing  chil¬ 
dren,  how  might  the  results  be  read? 
Temptations  are  fewer  in  the  country  and 
at  home.  Loftier  ideals  will  be  pre-emi¬ 
nent,  while  general  good  comradeship  will 
afford  a  natural  growth  to  the  social  side. 
Then,  when  they  are  men  and  women, 
they  will  not  look  at  their  own  lives,  and 
know  that,  far  too  young,  they  forgot  how 
to  play.  Whether  college  beckons  them 
after  graduation,  or  they  face  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  earning  a  living,  they  will  have 
gained  poise  and  self-confidence  impossi¬ 
ble  under  a  rank  change  of  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  the  adolescent  age. 

The  intelligent  people  on  the  farms,  the 
people  who  form  the  backbone  of  every 
rural  community,  stand  now,  and  always 
have  for  the  best  interests  of  their  neigh¬ 
borhood  children.  They  are  thoughtful, 
broadminded  men  and  women  who  dislike 
to  see  the  boys  and  girls  strive  for  popu¬ 
larity  at  the  cost  of  forsaking  the  very 
creed  of  earlier  years.  They  object  to 
the  false  values  the  neighborhood  chil¬ 
dren  put  upon  the  vital  things  of  life.  Let 
these  good  folks  but  know  the  bitterness 
and  heartaches  endured  by  these  same 
boys  and  girls,  the  discouragements,  the 
shattered  ideals,  and  the  lost  faith  in 
others  which,  if  held  but  a  few  years 
longer,  would  have  instilled  its  beauty 
into  their  very  lives,  and  there  will  be 
schools  builded  for  them  in  the  midst  of 
their  surroundings.  Their  taxes  may  be 
higher,  but  they  will  sacrifice  without 
complaint  as  they  point  with  pride  to 
“our  school.”  A  RURAL  WOMAN. 


Defining  Marvel  No.  1 — 15.  240  gallons 
per  hour.  $106  complete  f.  o.  b.  Salem 


What  Pharaoh 
Could  Not  Have 
Is  Yours  for  $106 


PERHAPS  he  did  not  use 
much  water,  but  what  he  did 
had  to  be  lifted  from  the  well 
by  main  strength  and  carried  by 
hand  from  place  to  place. 

The  Deming  Marvel  Water 
Systems  will  pump  240  or  450 
gallons  per  hour  and  deliver  it 
wherever  you  want  for  about 
2  cents  per  day. 

Write  for  free  de¬ 
scriptive  booklet  to 

ROOT,  NEAL  &  COMPANY 
178-180  Main  Street  *  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

L.  F.  BEERS 

8  N.  Water  Street  •  Rochester,  N.Y. 
J.  F.  CONANT 

Railway  Terminal  Warehouse 
Green  Island  *  Troy,  New  York 

STEPHEN  B.  CHURCH 
Seymour  *  Connecticut 

CHARLES  J.  JAGER  COMPANY 
15  Custom  House  St.  -  Boston,  Mass. 

A1RD-DON  COMPANY 
Plattsburgh,  New  York 

RALPH  B.  CARTER  COMPANY 
126  Chambers  St.  •  New  York  City 

PUMPS 


Better  Plumbing 
at  Lesser  Price 

Buy  Direct  and  Save  % 

Sbecial Offer  Plumbing,  pipe,  pumps,  fittings, 
--  -  fixtures,  valves,  water  systems, 

tanks,  heaters,  boilers,  etc.,  at 
wholesale  prices.  Our  guarantee 
assures  highest  quality —  our 
direct  sales  system  minimizes 
the  cost. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  the  names  and  addresses  of 
friends  you  know  are  planning  to 
build,  make  repairs  or  install  new 
bathroom  fittings  and  $1  in  stamps, 
money  order  or  check,  we  will  mail 
you  postpaid,  this  $1.60  handsome 
sanitary  all-ste«l  bath  stool. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 
830  Broad  Street 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


0 


FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS 

3  PAIR .  ^  * 

Black.  Gray,  Beige,  Nude,  Peach 
Tanbark.  Sizes:  81a  to  101a.  Good  Openings  fouAgknts 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD,  MASS 


LADIES 
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1  ORGANIZED  § 
!  CO-OPERATION  1 


—  A  New  Book 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON  = 


“  This  hook  is  written,  in  three  parts.  ■— 

—  PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  “ 

Ijj-  Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters.  ~ 
“  PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  ~ 
“  and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  ^ 
~  Organization.  In  ten  chapters.  — > 

”  PART  THREE  —  Application  of  Co-  “ 

—  operation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Dis-  “ 

—  tribution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  ~ 

”  chapters.  “ 

“  This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  CO- 

—  operative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  ~ 

—  hooks  have  contented  themselves  with  ac-  _ 
counts  of  co-operative  work  where  estab-  “ 

S  lished.  It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  — 

—  and  exhortation.  This  was  all  good  in  — 

—  its  time.  But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  — 
_  Farmers  are  now  committed  to  co-opera-  — 
ZZ  tion.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  — 
ZZ  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  — 
“  principles  and  definite  policies  that  have  — 
”  proved  successful.  This  hook  is  the  first  ^ 
“  real  attempt  to  supply  this  want.  Other,  — 
“  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  better,  hooks  will  — 

—  follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the  present  ZZ 

—  there  is  no  other  hook  seriously  treating  ZZ 
^  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation.  ^ 

~  Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1. 00  ^ 

=  The  Rural  New-Yorher,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  = 
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It  milks  the  coivs  clean l 

That  is  the  summit  of 
the  dairyman’s  demand. 
That  is  the  acme  of  milking 
machine  performance.  And 
it  is  a  Burrell  accomplishment 
of  nearly  20  years’  standing. 

The  Burrell  will  milk  your 
cows  easier,  quicker,  safer  and 
better  than  a  hand,  milker. 
Furthermore,  it  has  no  supe¬ 
rior  among  mechanical  milk¬ 
ers.  It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean! 

Buy  a  Burrell  and  be  SURE. 
It  has  been  practically  the 
perfect  milking  machine  for 
almost  two  decades.  Let  it  sim¬ 
plify  your  labor  problems  and 
put  JOY  into  your  dairying. 


D.  H.  BURRELL  8c  CO.  INC. 

20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  This  Free  Book 

Every  cow  owner  needs  it — 
whether  he  is  now  milking 
by  hand  or  machine.  It’s  not 
a  mere  catalog,  but  a  32-page, 
profusely  illustrated  book 
which  is  a  guide  in  both  se¬ 
lecting  and  using  a  milking 
machine— backed  by67years’ 
experiment  and  experience. 

You  owe  this  book  to  your¬ 
self.  It’s  free.  Send  for  it  now. 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


WRITE  FOR 


BULLETIN 

NO.  650 

Telling  about  4 

EMA 

WORM  CAPSULES 

{.Chemically-tested  Tetrachlorethylene) 

For  Killing 

Roundworms,  Hookworms 
and  Stomach  Worms 
in 

Hogs,  Sheep,  Goats, 
Poultry,  Dogs  and  Foxes 


Safe  and  Sure 
Quick  Action  —  No  Losses 
Inexpensive 

Nema  Capsules  at  your  Drug  Store 
Nema  Booklet  sent  free  by 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPT.  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 

CANADA,  WALKCRVILLE,  ONT. 


SOFT  BUNCH  OR  BRUISE 


on  ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee,  or 
throat  is  cleaned  off  promptly] 
by  Absorbine  without  laying  up 
horse.  No  blister;  no  pain;  no 
hair  gone.  At  druggists,  or  $2.50 
postpaid.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  instructions.  Valuable 
horse  book  8-S  free. 

A  satisfied  user  says:  “Colt's knee  swol¬ 
len  four  to  five  times  normal  size.  Broke 
and  ran  for  two  weeks.  Now  almost 
1  well.  Absorbine  is  sure  great.’’ 


Absorbine 


B W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc,  ?88  Lyman  St..  Springfield,  Mass.  | 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Advantages  of  Purebred 
Live  Stock 

Purebred  dairy  cattle,  as  well  as  pure- 
breds  of  any  other  class  of  live  stock,  are 
more  efficient  and  more  profitable  than 
mongrels  or  the  general  run  of  grades. 
The  facts  of  experience  form  the  solid 
basis  of  this  statement. 

Those  of  us  who  keep  grade  dairy  cows 
could  increase  our  net  returns  by  build¬ 
ing  up  purebred  herds  of  any  one  of  the 
milk  breeds.  A  heifer  could  be  bought 
well  worth  her  cost,  and  developed  into 
the  foundress  of  a  purebred  herd.  That 
has  often  been  done.  As  a  procedure,  it 
is  well  adapted  to  the  young  man,  if  he 
be  not  too  impatient,  for  it  is  always 
wiser  for  a  real  farmer  to  grow  and  go 
slowly  into  purebred  stock  raising  than 
to  plunge  in  from  a  checkbook  spring¬ 
board. 

Many  a  noted,  profitable  herd  has  been 
built  up  by  a  single  cow  or  heifer,  bought 
at  a  moderate  price.  Also,  many  a  dairy¬ 
man  has  come  into  possession  of  a  pure¬ 
bred  herd  by  using  a  registered  bull  on 
his  grade  cows.  Having  seen  the  hull's 
daughters  outyield  their  dams,  he  was 


in  that  State,  receiving  his  master’s  de¬ 
gree  there  in  1910,  and  has  been  president 
of  the  American  Dairy  Science  Associa¬ 
tion.  lie  is  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
International  Dairy  Congress,  to  he  held 
this  year  in  England.  Prof.  Reed  is  an 
earnest,  practical  and  ivell  qualified  friend 
of  the  dairy  industry.  We  hope  that  in 
his  new  position  lie  can  still  he  helpful 
to  the  people  who  are  milking  cows. 


Butter  and  Cottage  Cheese 
from  Goat’s  Milk 

We  are  having  trouble  making  butter 
and  cottage  cheese  from  goat’s  milk.  The 
butter  is  difficult  to  get,  and  difficult  to 
separate  the  milk  from  the  butter,  and 
the  butter  is  very  soft  when  we  finally  get 
it.  The  cottage  cheese  is  difficult  to  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  whey  or  milk.  Would  a 
starter  help  in  the  butter-making,  and 
Avould  rennet  help  any  in  the  cheese  mak¬ 
ing?  M.  J.  s. 

Like  everything  else  conditions  must  be 
right  if  you  get  the  most  out  of  what  you 
are  trying  to  do.  You  should  have' no 
trouble  in  making  fine  butter  from  goats’ 
milk  under  proper  conditions,  including 
temperature,  age,  etc.  The  average  but¬ 
ter  made  from  goats’  milk  is  not  quite  so 
firm  as  that  made  from  cows’  milk  due  to 


Dairy  Goats  in  Stable 


inspired  to  continue  the  upgrading  of  liis 
cow  herd.  Eventually  he  introduced 
some  purebreds,  and  these  and  their 
progeny  gradually  took  the  places  of  the 
grades. 

Purebreds  will  give  a  sorry  account  of 
themselves  under  indifferent  management. 
Thus  mistreated,  they  are  no  better  than 
grades,  and  may  be  less  useful.  Some 
herds  are  unprofitable  because  they  are 
neither  well-bred  nor  wisely  fed  and  man¬ 
aged.  Some  purebred  herds  are  un¬ 
profitable  because,  being  choicely  bred, 
they  have  been  excessively  refined  and 
pampered. 

Immoderate  kindness  and  blind  senti¬ 
ment  have  brought  about  the  degenera¬ 
tion  and  ruination  of  many  a  herd.  Ex¬ 
tremes  lead  to  troubles  and  disasters  in 
every  business. 

This  department,  like  every  other  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  is  at  the  service  of  readers 
who  desire  information  concerning  pure¬ 
bred  stock.  If  they  need  assistance  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  that  interest 
beginners  and  others  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  herds  of  cattle  and  hogs, 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  and  studs  of 
horses,  we  invite  them  to  write  to  ns.  If 
we  cannot  help  them,  we  know  who  can 
and  will.  de  witt  c.  wing. 


Prof.  Reed  New  Dairy  Chief 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wm.  M.  Jar- 
dine  recently  announced  the  appointment 
of  Prof.  O.  E.  Reed,  head  of  the  dairy 
husbandry  work  at  the  Michigan  State 
College,  to  the  position  of  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Dr.  C.  W.  Larson  resigned 
that  post  early  in  the  year,  to  accept 
the  directorship  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council. 

Prof.  Reed  has  done  good  work  in 
dairy  husbandry  at  the  Kansas  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  and  at  Purdue  E’niversity, 
in  Indiana,  as  well  as  in  Michigan.  In 
Michigan  he  developed  and  extended  cow¬ 
testing  along  sound,  practical  lines.  He 
was  born  and  reared  on  a  farm  in  Howard 
Co.,  Mo.,  graduated  from  the  university 


the  minuteness  of  the  fat  globule,  which 
renders  it  of  finer  or  more  smooth  texture. 

There  should  be  no  greater  difficulty  in 
working  the  milk  out  of  the  butter  than 
is  experienced  in  working  butter  made 
from  cows’  milk  except  it  should  not  be 
kneaded  too  vigorously,  as  that  mashes 
the  globules  and  is  probably  the  direct 
cause  for  less  firmness.  Always  use  cold 
water  in  washing  the  milk  out  of  the  but¬ 
ter.  Do  not  churn  too  vigorously  in  order 
to  avoid  breaking  up  the  globules. 

As  to  cottage  cheese  let  the  milk  sour 
enough  to  show  tendency  to  clabber  on 
bottom  of  vessel,  then  heat  to  boiling 
point.  Remove  from  stove  or  turn  off 
heat  in  case  of  gas  or  electric  stove  and 
when  cooled  sufficiently  to  handle  without 
inconvenience,  place  in  a  cheese  cloth  bag 
and  permit  to  drain  until  it  is  entirely  free 
from  whey.  The  cheese  will  then  be  dry 
and  flaky.  If  cream  has  been  skimmed 
from  the  milk,  or  in  case  whole  milk  has 
been  used,  the  cheese  should  be  of  a 
smooth  texture.  willet  randall. 


Ill-flavored  Goat’s  Milk 

Last  December  I  purchased  a  purebred 
Toggenberg  goat  and  she  gave  delicious 
milk  until  dry.  Then  she  kidded  March 
30  and  as  we  had  other  kids  the  day  be¬ 
fore  from  another  goat  she  provided  these 
five  goats  with  milk  for  about  10  days. 
After  that  time  we  started  to  use  the 
milk  ourselves  and  discovered  a  very  bit¬ 
ter  taste  to  the  milk.  This  has  continued 
right  along  and  does  not  improve.  We 
have  her  in  a  clean  new  barn,  our  uten¬ 
sils  are  clean  also,  our  hands  and  I  wash 
her  udder  before  milking.  h.  m.  h. 

When  goats  give  strong-tasting  milk 
it  is  usually  caused  by  one  of  two  things; 
either  the  presence  of  the  buck  in  the 
herd,  or  by  the  goat  eating  some  kind  of 
weeds  or  brush  found  in  the  pastures  in 
early  Spring  or  Summer.  Never  allow 
the  male  goat  in  the  herd  with  milking 
does,  as  it  is  the  male  goat  only  who 
lias  any  trace  of  odor.  Keep  bucks  in  an 
enclosure  by  themselves.  If  allowed  to 
run  with  the  does,  the  milk  may  take  on 
an  unpleasant  odor. 

The  only  remedy  I  can  suggest  is  a 
change  to  pasture  where  the  does  will  not 
get  the  kind  of  weeds  or  brush  which 
cause  the  trouble.  If  kept  in  the  barns 
and  fed  only  hay  and  grain  and  the  milk 
still  continues  to  be  strong  your  only 
remedy  lies  in  discarding  the  doe  and  re¬ 
placing  her  with  another  which  is  a 
proven  producer  of  fine  flavored  milk. 
Some  does  habitually  give  tainted  milk, 
but  this  is  only  very  seldom,  since  goats’ 
milk  as  a  rule  is  a  wonderfully  mild  sweet 
flavor.  AVILLET  HAND  ALL. 
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isn’t  justa  matter  of  chance. 
In  the  Unadilla,  succulent, 
sweet  and  productive  si¬ 
lage  is  a  matter  of  certainty. 
With  its  air-tight,  water¬ 
tight  staves  and  doors,  feed 
settles  compactly  and  cures 
evenly.  And  the  heating 
and  fermenting  processes 
are  of  course  aided  by  this 
air-tight  wooden  construc¬ 
tion. 

Buy  a  Unadilla  and  know  real 
silo  service.  Write  Today  for 
our  big  catalog  and  details 
on  Cash  Discounts  for  early 
orders  and  Time  Payment  plan. 

Also  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 

UNADILLA 

SILOS 


DAIRY  BOILERS 


FOR  PASTEURIZING 
AND  STERILIZING 
BURNS  ANY  FUEL 

The  Safety  Sleam  Boiler  makes 
steam  in  ten  minutes. 
Automatic  damper  regula¬ 
tor,  etc.  Complete  equip¬ 
ment  of  fittings  and  fix¬ 
tures.  Economical,  Quick¬ 
ly  buys  itself.  3  to  30  H.  P. 
Send  for  our  free  complete 
catalog. 


ONTARIO  IRON  WORKS 

-Box  827  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


HELPS  IN  COMPLYING  WITH 
THE  NEW  SANITARY  CODE 


SENT 

ON 


TRIAI 


SAVE  $2o 

new Shnetecwn: _ , 

SEPARATOR3 

Factory  prices  low  as  $2.30  a  month,  o- 

bkims  warm  or  cold  milk.  8  sizes.  Easiest  to 
turn  and  clean.  Lifetime  guarantee.  Send  for 
Fre?  Cata,°K-  Shows  bipr  savings  on  highest  , 
grade  cream  separators.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dopt.  28-Y,  Balnbrldge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Dopt.  28-Y.  1  929,  W.  43rd  St.,  Chicago,  III.  ' 


NOW. 


We  have  an  easy  payment  plan 
which  enables  you  to  have  the  benefits 
of  a  Jamesway  Ventilating  System.  For 
Barns ,  Poultry  and  Hog  Houses,  James¬ 
way  Ventilation  is  Better  and  Costs 
Less. 

This  Book  FREE 

Tells  all  facts  about  proper  ventilation- 
write  to  office  nearest  you.  In  writ¬ 
ing  state  kind  of  building  to  be 
ventilated  and  number  of  head 
housed. 

JAMES  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  6429 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Elmira.N.Y. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


lit  use 
over 


MINERAL 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  . _ _ _ _ _ - 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  eases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WOOL 


growers  and  ^shippers  please  get  in 
touch  with  us.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Wool  Specialists,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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A  Small  Silo 

I  would  like  to  say  for  the  benefit 
of  J.  E.  K.,  whose  inquiry  is  on  page 
623,  that  I  am  using  a  silo  six  feet  in¬ 
side  diameter  with  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  use  a  four-knife  cutter  cutting 
the  fodder  one  fourth  inch  in  length, 
which  if  properly  spread  and  packed, 
or  tramped  down,  will  keep  nicely.  Of 
course  the  higher  the  silo  the  better, 
as  the  mdre  weight  the  harder  it  will 
pack. 

I  am  using  a  silo  built  of  square- 
edged  boards,  two  layers,  with  water¬ 
proof  building  paper  between.  This 
silo  is  built  octagon  style  with  joist 
lapped  and  bolted  at  the  corners  to 
serve  as  hoops.  Any  man  handy  with 
tools  can  build  a  silo  of  this  type  which 
will  give  good  satisfaction.  In  filling 
a  silo  of  small  diameter,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  fodder  does  not  be¬ 
come  too  dry,  as  it  will  not  settle  and 
pack  as  tightly  as  in  a  silo  of  large 
diameter.  z.  w.  watrous. 

New  London  Co.,  Conn. 


Barnyard  Manures 

Barnyard  manures  contain  plant 
food,  but  they  also  contain  substances 
not  classed  as  food  for  vegetables  that 
stimulate  the  growth  of  plants.  These 
substances  are  known  as  plant  vita¬ 
mins. 

The  stimulating  properties  of  ma¬ 
nures  rest  largely  in  the  soluble  por¬ 
tions  taken  up  by  water.  Allowing 
manures  to  leach,  therefore,  removes 
much  of  their  value  though  it  leaves 
the  most  of  the  actual  plant  food. 

Decaying  plants  furnish  food  and 
stimulants  for  other  plants.  That  is 
why  green  manures  are  manures. 

Indispensable  as  mineral  or  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  are,  they  cannot  wholly 
take  the  place  of  manure  made  from 
plants  that  have  either  passed  through 
the  digestive  organs  of  animals  or  been 
allowed  to  rob  and  become  mixed  with 
the  soil.  M.  B.  d. 


Sudan  Grass 

Sudan  grass  is  an  annual  and  is  closely 
related  to  the  sorghum.  Sudan  grass 
grows  about  3  to  5  ft.  high  and  has 
stems  a  little  smaller  than  a  lead  pencil 
when  sown  broadcast.  If  sown  in  rows 
and  cultivated,  it  grows  8  ft.  tall  and 
has  stems  about  %  in.  in  diameter.  The 
leaves  are  very  much  like  Johnson  grass, 
but  it  does  not  have  the  long  underground 
roots  that  Johnson  grass  has.  Some 
plants  of  Sudan  make  as  many  as  a  100 
stems.  Sudan  does  best  in  a  warm  cli¬ 
mate.  In  favorable  season  as  many  as 
four  cuttings  can  be  made,  varying  from 
two  to  five  tons  per  acre. 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  about 
two  good  cuttings  of  hay  are  secured.  It 
will  grow  as  far  north  as  Southern  Michi¬ 
gan  or  New  York. 

In  the  clover  and  Timothy  region  it  is 
mostly  used  for  Summer  pasture. 

Sudan  grass  will  grow  and  produce 
fair  crops  in  regions  of  low  rainfall.  It 
grows  best  on  a  good  loam  soil,  but  can 
be  grown  on  most  any  soil,  on  sandy  and 
wet  soils  the  yields  are  light.  The  ground 
is  plowed  and  harrowed  as  for  corn.  It 
is  advisable  to  use  some  fertilizer.  Do 
not  sow  the  seed  until  the  soil  is  warm, 
fhe  best  depth  is  about  1  in.  When  sow¬ 
ing  in  rows  the  rows  can  be  2  to  4  ft. 
apart.  It  will  take  from  2  to  5  lbs.  of 
*eed  per  acre.  About  20  lbs.  will  sow 
an  acre  broadcast.  The  time  to  cut  the 
bay  is  from  when  it  begins  to  head  un¬ 
til  it  is  fully  headed.  R.  Corbet. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Va. 


Making  Clean  Butter 

Clean  butter  is  made  first  as  your  cows 
go  in  the  barn.  Take  a  pail  of  water  on 
a  cloth  and  wash  the  cows’  udders,  wring 
the  cloth  or  get  a  dry  one,  and  dry  the 
udders.  .  Milk  with  dry  hands,  so  nothing 
will  drip  in  the  milk.  If  there  is  any 
manure  or  mud  there  it  will  be  cleaned 
on.  Then  strain  through  absorbent  cot¬ 
ton  on  strainer.  Have  strainer  and 
separator  both  clean,  washed  and  scalded 
well  Then  put  milk  in  a  cream  pail, 
washed  and  scalded. 

^ee  that  the  churn  is  washed  when 
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put  away,  then  scald  it.  After  you  drain 
the  water  out  put  cold  water  in  to  cool 
the  churn.  Then  pour  the  cream  in,  and 
enough  butter  color  to  make  a  June  tinge. 
When  churned  draw  off  the  buttermilk 
in  a  separate  dish,  and  put  away  for 
cooking,  or  to  drink ;  it’s  good.  Then 
take  good  clean  spring  or  well  water  and 
wash  butter  in  two  waters;  drain  off  the 
water,  salt  it,  work  it  over,  pack  or  print 
it.  I  have  put  up  prints  50  lbs.  at  a  time, 
put  it  in  a  cold  place  to  keep.  Use  fine 
table  salt;  it  is  best. 

Be  sure  in  the  Fall  not  to  get  any 
bloody  milk  in  ;  that  spoils  it  all.  Test 
the  cows  and  see  which  cow  gives  you  the 
bloody  milk,  and  stop  milking  her. 

Spragueville,  N.  Y.  l.  a.  k. 


Streaked  Butter 

What  makes  butter  streaked  after  it 
has  been  packed  in  jars?  I  wash  it  thr&e 
times,  salt  it,  and  let  it  stand  a  while 
in  the  butter  bowl  to  get  the  buttermilk 
all  out.  The  butter  is  good.  w.  W.  P. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Streaks,  waves  or  mottles  in  butter  in¬ 
dicate  an  uneven  distribution  of  color. 
Mottles  are  shown  by  the  presence  of  a 
dappled  condition.  Streaks  and  waves 
show  definite  layer  differences  in  the 
color.  The  trade,  of  course,  objects  to 
this  condition,  but  the  quality  of -the  but¬ 
ter  _  is  in  no  way  affected.  Such  butter 
is  just  as  good  and  wholesome  as  that 
which  is  not  streaked.  The  cause  may 
be  simply  explained  by  stating  that  it  is 
due  to  an  uneven  distribution  of  the 
water  droplets  in  the  butter.  It  might 
also  be  noted  that  unsalted  butter  does 
not  streak.  The  uneven  distribution  of 
the  moisture,  therefore,  is  associated  with 
the  salt. 

The  working  in  of  the  salt  is  the  im¬ 
portant  step  to  be  considered.  Well- 
worked  butter  has  all  of  the  salt  in  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  water  of  the  butter.  This 
brine  is  thoroughly  and  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  mass  of  butter.  Hence 
there  is  no  chance  for  an  uneven  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  water  because  thei’e  is  no 
longer  free  water  present.  It  is  now 
brine.  If  any  salt  is  not  evenly  worked 
into  the  buttei*,  there  is  a  difference  in 
water  concentration.  When  the  differ¬ 
ence  occurs  there  seems  to  be  a  concen- 
tration  occurring  of  brine,  in  one  part 
and  water  in  others.  Hence  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  color  distribution. 

As  a  remedy,  the  butter  must  be 
thoroughly  worked  at  salting  so  as  to  get 
a  complete  solution  of  salt.  This  process 
is  the  only  means  of  getting  salt  into 
all  the  butter  moisture.  The  handling  of 
butter  in  the  presence  of  free  water  such 
as  in  storage  must  be  watched.  Any  free 
water  on  the  surface  will  cause  streaks 
later.  This  often  happens  in  restaurants 
where  the  small  butter  pieces  are  kept  in 
ice.  water.  In  packing  salt  buttei*,  then, 
it  is  best  to  rinse  all  jars  with  salt  brine, 
soak  all  papers  and  clothes  with  brine 
before  packing  the  butter.  Unsalted  but¬ 
ter  should  be  handled  with  water  soaked 
containers  and  wrappers. 

Your  trouble  may  be  overcome,  then, 
by  giving  the  butter  more  thorough  work¬ 
ing  after  salting.  Even  let  the  salted 
butter  stand  for  a  half  hour  after  you 
think  it  has  been  well  worked  and  then 
work  it  again.  In  packing  finally  rinse 
all  containers,  cloths  or  wrapping  papers 
in  a  salt  brine  so  that  no  free,  unsalted 
water  will  be- present.  These  precautions 
will  help  you.  Remember,  though,  that 
for  food  purposes  there  is  no  difference 
in  wholesomeness  between  streaked  or 
unstreaked  buttex*.  If  you  sell  your  prod- 
xict,  however,  the  trade  will  cut  the  price 
on  streaked  butter.  j.  w.  D. 


Angus  Cattle  to  South 
America 

W.  A.  McGregor  of  Briar  cliff  Farms, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  writes  as  follows  re¬ 
garding  a  shipment  of  Angus  cattle  to 
South  America: 

_  The  steamship  Bogota,  sailing  from 
New  York  to  South  Amei’ica  on  June  15, 
carried  a  valxxable  shipment  of  pxxrebred 
Aberdeen  Angus  cattle  from  Briarcliff 
Farms  at  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  The  pur¬ 
chasers  are  German  Cubillos  and  Com¬ 
pany  of  Colombia,  South  America,  and 
the  animals  are  to  be  used  for  breeding 
purposes  in  the  improvement  of  their 
beef  cattle. 

The  shipment  consisted  of  three  young 
hulls  and  two  heifers.  These  animals 
were  selected  with  great  care  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  a  finer 
lot  of  Aberdeen  Angus  exported  from 
this  country.  The  Soxith  American  cat¬ 
tlemen  are  noted  for  buying  the  very  best 
bulls  of  England  and  Scotland.  They  de¬ 
mand  nothing  bxit  the  very  finest  animals 
procurable. 

The  Briarcliff  herd  numbers  over  1,200 
purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  breeding  ani¬ 
mals  and  is  the  largest  and  finest  beef 
herd  in  the  East. 


What  Readers  Say 

(Continued  from  Page  925) 
less  than  our  market  price,  paid  no  more 
than  the  others.  With  xxs  we  charge  him 
plenty,  so  he  won’t  feel  like  cutting  price. 
With  city  management  you  feel  that  yoxx 
are  foi*ced  to  pay,  while  with  us  our  cheer¬ 
ful  collector  got  the  dues  without  trouble. 
With  the  city  collecting  all  we  know  is 
that  the  money  is  gone,  but  with  us  we 
hope  to  make  good  use  of  the  surplus  in 
the  near  future.  g.  F.  S. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS  »nnH4  j 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE  for X" 


F.  M.  Patting; ton  «fc  Son 


Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 


Chester  Whites  National  Champion 

Blood  Lines.  CLOXTDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square,  Pa 

Big  Type  Polands 

Good  ones.  Low  Prices.  Write  me.  G.  S.  HALL,  Farmdale,  0 

0,H  1  °  .  Chpclpr  Whifp*  Choi°?  Registered  Pigs,  $8.75 
Improved  ullGolGi  II IIIIGS  „p  Extra  nice  Bred  Gilts. 

S35  00.  Bred  Tried  Sows,  $40  00.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  T. 


PIGS— REG.  POLAND  CHINA  SSSffif 

gilts,  service  boars,  champion  breeding.  FEEDER 
PIGS,  $5  each.  Cholera  treated,  crated.  Purebreds 
and  high  grades,  both  P.  China  and  C.  Whites.  Buy 
treated  pigs.  Write,  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Dei. 


IXTe  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Spring  Pigs  of  either  sex,  out  of  two  good  Brood  Sows, 
one  litter  of  12,  one  litter  of  13.  Sired  by  Dumfounder 
Zeal  2nd,  No.  3X0448.  Raise  big  litters.  Might  sell  the  two 
sows  if  I  can  get  near  what  they  are  worth.  Registered 

stock.  8.  S.  HOCKSTETLER,  Box  110  R.  2,  Meyersdale,  Pa. 


SPRING  PIGS  Li. 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Big  type  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed.  Barrows,  boars  or  sows,  5-6  wks.  old, 
$4.00  each;  6-7  wks.,  $4.25;  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each. 
Shoats,  three  months  old,  $6.50  each.1l  Two  months  old 
Chester  Whites,  also  Durocs,  boars  and  unrelated  sows, 
$5.50  each.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No 
charge  for  crating.  Mr  GUARANTEE— rou  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts — Tel.  1085 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity — we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  G.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.25 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed— crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

SPRING  PIGS 

Where  Quality  Prevails 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  6  to  7.  weeks  old,  S4.00  each ;  8  to  9  weeks  old 
$4.25  each.  All  good  feeders,  healthy  and  rugged. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Keep  them 
10  days  and  if  not  satisfied  return  pigs  at  my  expense. 
No  charge  for  crates.  J.  W.  GARR1TY,  7  Lynn  Street. 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  1S03-W. 


PIGS  for  Sale 

FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  large  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  make 
a  hog.  I  guarantee  the  pigs  to  be  all  healthy  and 
good  size  for  their  ages.  Pigs,  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
S3. 50  each.  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  you  and  if  satisfied  in 
10  day*,  keep  them,  and  if  not,  return  the’pigs  and 
I  will  return  your  money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  Sl„  WOBURN.  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Delivery 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Crow— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  •  $4.00 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.25 

Chester  Whites,  having  size  and  breeding,  $5.00  each. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG  PIGS 

Large  Cheater  Whites  and  Berkshire  crossed. 

Yorkshire  and  Cheater  Whites  crossed. 

7-8  weeks  old,  $4.00;  8-10  weeks  old,  $4.85. 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock.  The  kindSthat 
will  give  satisfaction.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  If  dissatisfied  return  them  at  my  expense. 
Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL,  EAST  ST.,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tei.  0496 


Good  Healthy  Pigs  lor  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  6  to  7  wks.  old,  $3.75  ea. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed,  6  to  7  wks.  old,  3.75  ea. 

4to9wks.old,  4.25  ea. 

Also  some  Chester  Pigs,  7  weeks  old .  5.00  ea. 

And  some  O.  I.  C.,  6  to  7  weeks  old .  5.00  ea. 

Sold  subject  to  your  approval  C.O.D.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  them  and  I  will  return  you  a 
pig  or  your  money.  No  crate  charges.  MICHAEL 
LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0885. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SAFE 


Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6  to  7 
weeks,  $8.75  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $4.35  each. 
A  few  Chester  Whites,  7  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Keep  them  a 
week,  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  our  expense.  No 
charge  for  crating.  Middlesex  Farm,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass, 


DOGS 


REGISTERED 
ENGLISH  SETTER  BITC 


H 


6  years  old,  broken.  Female  English  Setter,  2  years 
old,  partly  broken. 

R,  W,  STEVENS  -  Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y» 


Pure  Thoroughbred  English  Beagles  Motweef?noid 

pups,  sib. 00.  Thoroughly  trained  males  aud  females, 

$25. OQ  up  on  trial.  PINE  HURST  POULTRI  FARM.  Pori  Royal,  Pa. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Bu  YEnw!Hhr  Shepherd  Pups 

6  and  8  months  old.  Will  get  your  cows  alone  in  a  few 
weeks  work.  GEO.  BOORMAN  -  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


/y  / /><•  'vuii  ui  eu,  neairny,  registered  A.  i 
ircuuies  C.,  l-2  year  male,  1-4  year  femal 
Priced  reasonable.  C.  B.  GLUNT,  Saugerties,  N.  1 


Airedale  puppies— Berkshire  pigs. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  SIIADTSIDE  FARM  .  Madison,  N-  I. 


PUPS 


If  you  want  a  cow  dog,  a  heeler. 
Write  me.  Sent  on  approval. 

A.  L.  SPENCER  •  Salisbury  Center,  N.  T. 


RAT  TERRIERS— Large  Illustrated  Circular.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  1  year.  CRUSADERS  KENNELS,  station).  Kans. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kmu.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  «rove  City,  l'a. 


EDIGREED 

Snapshots. 


SNOW  WHITE  ESKIMO  SPITZ 

WYLDE  ECHO  FARM,  Barton,  Vt. 


fin  is  PIIPPIFQ  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalog) 
UUIIIG  rurrlCO  free.  SHERMAN  liOWDI'.N,  MuuafieJd, 


GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 

Sire:— Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
bales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  MRMli  „  ,  ,,4  „  rfci|,  .  f( 

JARRELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
J*end  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITH VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 

Tpor  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 

**  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wia. 

TAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS  GUERNSEYS-Choice  young 
o  j  i  s  ou^  .°^  Imported  Dams  at  attractive  prices, 
bend  for  pedigrees  and  particulars.  DELHI,  N.  Y. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE  \ 

35  Registered  Holsteins 

1 — 2  Years  Old — 10  Bred. 

3  1  Year  Old  Bulls — 7  Cows, 

SPOT  FARM  J.  C.  Reagan  TULLY,  N.  Y. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  X  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 

Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Shippers  ol  Dairy  Caftle  In  the  East. 

150  head  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

JERSEYS 

sale  Two  Jersey  Bulls 

From  Accredited  Herd 

Kenrose  Majesty  Sigmund  No.  257087.  Dropped  Nov  25 
1925.  Splendid  medium-sized  typy  bull.  Straight  top  line 
solid  color.  Right  in  every  way.  Quiet  and  gentle,  $85. 
Kenrose  Galway  Torono  No.  276492.  Dropped  Aug  30 
1027.  Well  grown  and  developed.  Solid  color.  Straight 
top  line.  Lots  Oj.  style.  A  buy  at  $75.  Too  many  bulls 
force  us  to  make  these  prices.  Animals  may  be  seen  at 
Kenrose  Farm,  West  Berne,  Albany  Co.,  N  Y  For 
particulars  write  Dr.  K.  R.  MeALPIN,  622  17.  t68th  St.,  N.Y. 

JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

A  great  grandson  of  Plain  Mary,  the  world’s  record  cow 
of  1923.  A  very  typy  looking  fellow,  dark  color,  10  mos. 
old.  Herd  fully  accredited.  Crated,  ready  for  shipment, 
transfer  papers  included — $90.00. 

MAPLE  ORCHARD  FARMS,  Weston,  Vermont. 

f  O  1  50  high-grade  Jersey  Heifers— some 

ror  If.  springers.  200  stock  Ewes  and 

h/utV/  Lambs.  2  cars  of  Beef  Grade  Year¬ 
lings.  I  car  of  Goats,  w.  S.  HUNDLEY,  Boydton,  Va. 

j  .%  SHEEP  .%  J 

sale  2000  Idaho  Yearling  Breeding  Ewes 

The  right  kind  for  hot  house  iambs  or  later  breeding. 
Write,  wire  or  come  and  see  them. 

CIIAIiLESlI.  BRAGG  IIOLLEY,  N.  Y. 

D  EG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  RAM  LAMBS— $35  ea. 

■*  Shipped  on  approval.  J.  s.  MORSE  -  Le*mna.  N.  T. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

F or  Sale-SHETL AND  PONIES 

StW  h“““’ 

GOATS 

Free  Literature  on  Milk  Goats 

Sell  Your^ssmk 
Surplus  Stock 

j  L  /I  ANY  breeders  have  found  that 

'A  {VI  a  little  advertisement  on  this 

■  page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 

H  sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers 

B  and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 

B  an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  2254X)0  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 

■  what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our  ■ 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK  (w/ 

ADVERTISING  RATE 

m,  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

^  333  West  30th  Si.,  New  York 

Start  July  First 

WITH 

Edmonds*  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Effective  and  easy  to  keep 
Price,  Two  Dollars 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

932 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  30,  1928 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30  doz.  size  with  fla  ts,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes, 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept,  R.  1  36  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N,  Y, 


WENE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  blood-tested  and  state-certified 
or  W.  Roclc-W.  Wyandotte  cross  breeds  from  blood- 
tested  matings,  exceptionally  fine  for  broilers  and 
roasters,  only  $9.50  per  100.  Straight  breeds — B. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes  at  $12.50  per  100. 
Immediate  Delivery.  Postpaid. 

WENE  CHICK  FARM,  Dept.  A,  VINELAND, !N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leuhorns  $2.75 

so 

$4  50 

lOO 
$  8 

500 

$37.50 

lOOO 

$  70 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  • 

2.75 

5  00 

9 

42.50 

80 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpinotons  - 

3.50 

J6  50 

12 

57.50 

110 

3.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain 

3.50 

6.50 

12 

57.50 

110 

Mixed  Chicks  -  -  -  • 

2.50 

4.00 

7 

32.50 

65 

10095  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICh%%&  pa. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


JA8.  E.  UL81I 


White  Wyandotte .  12c 

White  Rock .  9c 

Barred  Rock .  9c 

Heavy  Mixed . .  8c 

lOOyg  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA 


Tiffany’s  Superior  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  White  Indian  Runner 
Ducklings  and  Eggs.  20th  year. 

ALDIIAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE.  PA. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News’’  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
Islip,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS  WHITE  PEKIN— 25  or  more  25e  each, 


21th  year. 


delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 

EARL  SEAMANS,  Factory vllle,  Pa. 


Mammoth  bronze  tckkey  eggs,  $5.00  per  12  postpaid. 

Valuable  instructions  with  order.  Pekin  Duck  eggs, 
$2.00  per  12.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box 29,  Sellersrille,  I*a. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $25  per  hundred,  de- 

Hl  livered.  Small  lots,  $28.  HARRY  LESTER,  Ransomville.  H.  Y. 

White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs,  5  Oc  ea. 

$5.00  per  dozen.  PINE  HORST  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Royil,  Pi 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25 

S.  C.  W.  Leoti'ns — Wyckoff  Strain  $2. SO 

S.  C.  Everlay  Br.  Leuhorns .  2.50 

Barred  Rocks .  2.75 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25 

y2o  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  Full  count.  100 yS 
livo  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
"Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


25 

60 

lOO 

$2.50 

S4.50 

$  8.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8  00 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

SPECIAL  FOR  JULY 

SPECIAL  MATING  RED  CHICKS 

from  *N.  E.  Accredited  breeders,  free  from 
B.  W.  D.,  at  only  @17.00  per  hundred. 

RED  and  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS, 
G  weeks  old  and  older,  at  prices  to  interest  you. 

HALL  BROS.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
Box  60,  or  ’phone  645-5 


Sirickler’s  Quality  July  Chicks 

Big  Hatches  July  8-10-17-94. 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  254-312  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy 
and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  at  $9  per  100,  $26 
per  300,  $43  per  600,  $85  per  1000.  10* 
books  order.  Free  circular. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKXER,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Cash  or  C-  O.  D. 

100  50  25 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds..  $9.00  $5.00  $8.00 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed.  8.00  4.50  3.50 
Free  range  flocks.  100*  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  $8  a  100.  Heavy  Mixed, 
$7  a  100.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 

BABY  OHICKS 

100*  Delivery.  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

SO  100  S00  1000 

Light  fMixed  .  $3.16  $6.50  $31.50  $60.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4.25  8.00  87.50  70.00 

8,  C.  W.  Leghorns .  4.25  8.00  37.60  70.00 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds .  4.75  9.00  42.50  80.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Penna, 

m  1  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  35  60  100 

*  I  8.  C.  Reds . $2.75  $5.00  $9.00 

I  hl/»|rr»  Barred  Rocks...  2.75  6.00  9.00 

I  .1118  H\  White  Leghorns..  2.50  4.50  |8.00 

V/AllVI&tJ  Heavy  Mixed .  2.60  4.60  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

600  lots,  Kc  less— 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100*  delivery.  Circular. 

v.  a.  lauver  -  McAlisterville,  pa. 

DR.  ROMIG’S  qs&ple.?V  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  $9;  “Martin’s  Strain”  White 
Wyandottes,  $11;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7.50  per  100.  From  per¬ 
sonally  selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100*  live 
delivery.  F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  T  ’SS 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $  9.00  $40.00  $  80 

Bd.  Rocks,  Aneonas,  R.  I.  Reds .  11.00  50.00  100 

Wh.  Wyandottes  and  Blk.  Minorcas  12.00  56.00  110 

Assorted— Light,  7e;  Heavy,  lOe;  Pekin  Ducklings,  28a. 
Immediate  delivery.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 
Bank  reference.  i’AYLOK’8  IUTGBERY  •  Liberty,  N.  I. 

FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  v^I 

$8.00  Per  100  $70-1000 

OH IX  Postage  paid.  100*  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  »  RICHFIELD.  PA- 

1,000  Leghorn  PULLETS 

10-wks.-old,  *1 .25  each,  from  heavy  producing  Tancred 
Strain.  IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM, Mountainiide.N.J.  P&one  Wcstlield  1S29 


8,000  ROSEMONT 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

ALL  APRIL  HATCHED 
10  Weeks  Old,  $1.00  each 
12  Weeks  Old,  $1.25  each 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Shipping  Point 
Delivery:  June  27th — July  18th 
Order  today;  make  sure  of  Rosemont  Quality 

ROSFMONT  poultry  farms 

IVOJtmOHl  AND  HATCHERY 
Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey  ij 


8  WEEK  OLD 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

EACH— F.  O.  B. 

«J>  1  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

ORDER  NOW  for  June  and  July  Delivery. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

ItEI>  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


Quality  Baby  Chicks,  $8  per  100  up 

Our  June  and  July  Hatched  Baby  Chick  Prices  are: 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff .  yio  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Aneonas .  12  per  100 

White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  1  4  per  100 
CUSTOM  HATCHING— EGGS  FOB  HATCHING 
Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks — 
Light,  8c  Light  and  Heavy,  1  Oc  Heavy,  1  2c. 
Better  place  your  order  riyht  now.  Thousands  hatching  daily. 
Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  varieties.  We  hatch 
ail  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  booklet.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  MAIN 
STREET,  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  Phone:  1604  or  337. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  free  range,  selected  stock 

at  SB. 00  per  100;  $42.00  per  500;  $80.00 
per  1000.  Hatches  July  3,  10,  17,  24,  31st. 
100*  live  arrival  guar.  10*  books  order.  Catalog  free. 

Robert  Ciauier  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


From  Free  Range  Stock 

100%  .Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

LOTS  .  ...  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $  8.00 

Barred  Rocks .  9.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  9.00 

S.  L.  Wyandottes .  11. 00 

Assorted  Chicks .  6.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  8  00 

Light  Mixed  .  7.00 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 
Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


.  lOO 

5  8.00 

500 

$37.00 

1000 

$  70 

9.00 

42.00 

80 

9.00 

42  00 

80 

11.00 

52.00 

6  50 

30.00 

58 

a  oo 

37  00 

70 

7.00 

32.00 

60 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leuhorns . $2  50  $4  50  $  8  00  537  50  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  3  50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


Cliick.s 

Wilt  ship  C.  O.  D.  25 

Barred  Rocks .  $3.50 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  2.50 

Assorted  Light .  2.26 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50 

I  pay  postage.  100?£  live  delivery  guaraneteed  full  count, 
These  chicks  are  all  from  free  rang  and  heavy  laying, 
flocks.  FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

53.50 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$90 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37  60 

70 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

87.50 

70 

PULLETS 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
March  and  April  hatched,  for  Juno  and  July  delivery. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


rviflf I/'C’Buff  Leghorns,  $10-100;  W.  Leghorns, 
$8-100;  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $9-100; 
White  Rocks,  $12-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light,  $7.  May 
prices.  100*live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  postage, 
Circular  free.  JAOOB  NIEMOND,  Box  2.  HcAllsterriile.  Pa. 


’PARKS 


BRED-T6  i 


lav  ROCKS 

America's  oldest  and  Greatest  Layfnjr  Strain  of  _ 
Barred  Rocks.  813—323  and  326  eggs  In  1  yr.-148 
- "  I-  $  JO  ,4 T  — 7 lt  113  daya  Customers 


egrars  In  148  days— Laying:  al 
rofits  $8.09  per  hen.  Win 


profits  $8.09  per  hen.  Winners  in  26  Contests. 

LMLPariK&So^^cHHflltoonajPa^^i 


Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 

the  large,  heavy  boned  stock,  bred  for  size 
>KLf»  and  production,  $9  per  100;  $80  per  1000. 

Orders  Jilted  Promptly. 

IIVV  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

aro  State  supervleed.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 

too 

White  and  Brown  Leghorn. .  $  8.00 

Barred  Kocks  . .  9.00 

White  Hocks,  R.  I.  Bed.  .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  ...  $8.50  Light  Mixed. .. .  6.50 

500,  M.c  less,  1000,  lc  less.  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  S  HATCHERY  •  Pori  Yravarton,  Pa. 


Bred  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service. 

CHAS.  F.  EWING 


Now  8c  each. 
Heavy  Mixed 
7c  each. 
100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Itt.  1  McCLUKE,  PA. 


and  COCKERELS. 
Sparrowbush.  H.  Y. 


Draft  la  I  au  Barred  Rock  PULLETS  an 
OrcU-IO'LdJ  March  hatch.  J.  TRDPEAN0, 

o  A  DV  Mixed .  $7  per  100 

DADI  S.C.  W.  Leghorns .  7  per  100 

/^VITpI/'O  Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

LiliLlVO  Reds .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  600  lots.  100*  live  delivery  guaran 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular 
C.  P.  LEISTER  McAlisterville,  Pa 


CHICKS 

B.  W.  AMEY 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks,  9c;  Reds,  9c;  Heavy 
Mixed,  8c.  100*  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


m 


IE  WYANDOTTE  CII ICJK8, EGGS, STOCK. 
HERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  195  A,  Mansfield.  Ohio 


The  Henyard 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

Each  pen  contains  10  birds.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  the  report  for  week  ending  June 
11,  1928. 

The  production  for  the  32nd  week  at 
the  Vineland  International  Egg-laying 
Contest  was  3,929  eggs,  or  an  average 
of  62.02  per  cent.  The  production  to 
date  is  116,901  eggs. 

Pen  61,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned 
by  M.  Johnson  Poultry  Ranch,  Texas,  is 
high  for  the  week  with  58  eggs.  Pen 
82,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Wels- 
bret  Farm,  Pa.,  and  pen  99,  a  White 
Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Woods  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J.,  are  tied  for  second  place 
with  5G  eggs  each.  Pen  52,  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pen  owned  by  Clias.  E.  Flincli- 
baugli,  Pa.,  is  third  with  55  eggs.  Pen 
25,  a  Rhode  Island  Red  pen  owned  by 
Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass.,  is  high  for 
the  Contest  with  1,732  eggs.  Pen  53,  a 
White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Fox  & 
Son  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  is  second  with 
1,649  eggs,  and  pen  36,  a  White  Leghorn 
pen  owned  by  C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J.,  is 
third  with  1,624  eggs. 

One  of  our  contemporaries  in  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contest  work  hit  a  very  important 
point  in  his  weekly  letter  a  few  days  ago, 
which  it  would  be  well  for  all  New  Jersey 
poultry  breeders  to  bear  in  mind  as  the 
Summer  advances  and  they  have  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  pullet  flocks  from  which 
the  contest  pullets  are  to  be  selected  in 
the  Fall.  Selecting  contest  entry  pullets 
should  not  be  delayed  until  the  Fall  itself 
comes.  The  matter  of  sending  pullets 
away  from  the  home  farm  to  be  trap- 
nested  at  official  contests  is  too  import¬ 
ant  a  business  proposition  to  give  any 
other  than  most  serious  consideration. 
The  point  we  would  emphasize  at  this 
time  is  that  of  planning  to  watch  the 
development  of  possible  contest  birds 
through  the  Summer  as  to  color,  shape, 
size,  and  standard  characteristics.  Some¬ 
times  we  watch  them  expertly  for  those 
signs  of  early  maturity  to  first  egg,  egg- 
shape,  body  condition  and  size,  and  the 
characteristics  which  we  have  come  to 
associate  with  egg  yield.  That  is  en¬ 
tirely  as  it  should  be,  but  we  should  not 
fail  to  remember  that  unless  a  good  layer 
is  something  near  the  standard  for  her 
breed,  she  will  not  possess  high  value  as 
a  breeder  from  which  to  produce  future 
flocks.  The  sales  value  of  poultry  breed¬ 
ing  stock  nowadays  depends  upon  utili¬ 
tarian  capacities  and  upon  appearances,, 
that  is,  the  buyers  want  performance  but 
they  want  it  in  birds  that  possess  breed 
characteristics  also.  For  example,  the 
Rhode  Island  Red  hen  with  a  high  egg 
production  record  but  poor  in  color  and 
off  in  shape  will  not  be  as  valuable  as  a 
breeder  from  which  to  develop  a  com¬ 
mercially  valuable  family  or  strain  of 
Reds  as  the  hen  which  is  really  Red  and 
also  lays  well.  Pullets  that  are  not  good 
specimens  of  their  breed  will  not  be  wel¬ 
come  at  many  egg-laying  contests.  Sev¬ 
eral  are  now.  practising  sending  back 
obviously  poor  individuals.  Many  con¬ 
tests  reserve  the  right  to  return  birds  not 
near  the  standard.  Our  New  Jersey 
contests  make  this  reservation,  in  the 
interests  of  better  quality  poultry  breed¬ 
ing,  and  we  are  supported  by  the  great 
rank  and  file  of  the  contestants.  The 
New  Jersey  contests  for  next  year  are 
nearly  filled  at  this  date. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.— A.  L.  Vree- 
land,  N.  J.,  1,562;  R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass., 
1,406;  H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y.,  1,309. 

White  Wyandottes. — Gouverneur  Cad- 
walader,  Pa.,  1,145;  W.  G.  McNees,  Pa., 

I, 009. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Pinecrest  Orch¬ 
ards,  Mass.,  1,732;  Pine  Hill  Poultry 
Farm  Mass.,  1,545;  Charlesc-ote  Farm, 
Mass.,  1,537. 

Jersey  Black  Giants.  —  William  E. 
Rocli,  N.  J.,  926;  W.  Roger  Test,  N.  J., 
S90. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. — Fox  &  Son 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,649;  C.  W.  Brown, 
N.  J.,  1,624;  Edwin  Carey,  Ohio,  1,559. 

Miscellaneous. — Stephen  LI.  Costa,  N. 

J.  (S.  C.  Black  Minorcas),  1,028;  J.  I. 
Lyle,  N.  J.  (White  Orpingtons),  1,014. 


Healthy  Hens 

I  believe  I  have  had  a  rather  excep¬ 
tional  experience  in  having  hens  that  have 
kept  healthy  without  requiring  much  at¬ 
tention  to  keep  them  so.  Years  ago  I 
used  to  have  a  medicine  chest  for  my 
hens,  and  when  any  of  them  got  out  of 
condition  I  began  to  experiment  with 
them.  In  the  meantime  I  was  studying 
books  on  poultry  diseases  and  acquiring 
a  library  which  embraced  everything  on 
the  subject  that  has  been  published  in  the 
shape  of  book  or  bulletin.  I  had  enough 
of  bacteriology  to  be  able  to  follow  a 
discussion  on  the  subject  and  I  added  to 
this  by  getting  a  friend  who  had  this 
subject  in  his  classes,  to  tutor  me  so  that 
I  would  know  something  more,  going  far 
enough  to  be  able  to  determine  after  ex¬ 
amining  a  dead  fowl  whether  it  was  tuber¬ 
culosis,  white  diarrhoea  or  one  of  the  liver 
troubles  that  had  caused  death.  The  in¬ 
formation  I  thus  secured  has  been  of 
much  use  to  me  in  my  capacity  as  editor 
of  poultry  publications  and  of  the  poul¬ 
try  department  of  farm  papers. 

Gradually  I  came  to  think  that  doctor¬ 
ing  a  sick  hen  is  mostly  a  waste  of  time, 


and  in  time  my  knowledge  of  poultry 
medicine  was  used  mostly  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  always  with  the  saving  reserva¬ 
tion  that  there  is  not  much  chance  where 
the  symptoms  are  not  clearly  and  intel¬ 
ligently  given,  that  remedial  measures 
will  be  effective.  1  have  spoiled  a  great 
deal  of  perfectly  good  paper  trying  to 
educate  poultrykeepers  to  the  point  where 
they  will  notice  the  first  manifestations  of 
disease  and  immediately  isolate  any  bird 
that  seems  in  any  way  indisposed,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  slightly.  For  several  years  I 
studied  everything  that  Dr.  Raymond 
Pearl,  of  the  Maine  Experiment  Station 
published  about  poultry.  If  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  everything  he  ever  wrote  except 
one  little  short  paragraph  the  time  I 
spent  reading  after  him  would  have  been 
well  spent.  He  said,  in  effect,  that  the 
ability  to  see  a  hen  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  requirement  to  make  a  successful 
poultry  man.  He  meant  the  ability  to  no¬ 
tice  if  there  was  anything  the  matter 
with  any  hen  in  the  flock  as  soon  as  the 
caretaker  goes  among  them ;  to  get  a 
comprehensive  view  of  every  individual 
bird  at  a  glance  and  notice  when  any¬ 
thing  is  wrong  with  any  of  them. 

When  I  reached  the  place  where  I 
understood  that  the  loss  of  a  single  sick 
hen,  the  value  of  which  had  become  doubt¬ 
ful,  was  a  small  matter  when  weighed 
against  the  chance  of  infecting  the  whole 
flock  I  began  to  pay  less  attention  to 
curing  disease  and  more  to  preventing  it 
For  several  years  I  have  used  only  two 
or  three  simple  remedies  for  disease.  If 
a  hen  is  running  at  the  nose  I  treat  her 
by  dipping  her  head  in  a  solution  of  po- 
tasnun  permanganate,  give  her  a  dose  of 
Epsom  salts  and  keep  her  in  quarantine 
until  she  gets  well  or  gets  worse.  If  she 
gets  worse  I  destroy  her  and  burn  her  or 
bury  her  deeply  far  from  the  poultry 
yard.  Sounds  brutal,  doesn’t  it?  I  am 
so  squeamish  about  killing  anything  that 
Ave  rarely  eat  poultry  at  our  house,  but  I 
can  easily  argue  myself  into  putting  a 
sick  hen  out  of  her  misery  on  the  ground 
of  public  good — the  poultry  yard  com¬ 
munity. 

I  learned  long  ago  that  a  chick  which 
has  shanks  that  arc  small  and  just  bone 
and  skin,  which  is  not  plump  and  round, 
with  a  short,  stubby  beak  and  eyes  like 
shiny  black  beads  when  it  is  taken  from 
the  incubator  has  small  chance  to  make  a 
valuable  fowl  and  that  it  is  best  to  de¬ 
stroy  it  before  wasting  any  feed  on  it. 

As  I  was  trying  to  improve  the  lay¬ 
ing  ability  of  my  hens  year  after  year  I 
did  not  keep  a  poor  layer  loafing  on  the 
job,  as  I  had  a  lot  of  customers  who  were 
glad  to  get  a  fat  hen  any  time  and  a 
thin  one,  that  could  not  be  fattened  was 
not  worth  keeping.  I  kept  the  average 
vigor  of  my  flock  high  all  the  time.  In  the 
course  of  time  I  had  very  few  sick  hens 
that  must  be  destroyed,  fewer  chicks  that 
did  not  hatch  robustly  and  no  trouble 
with  white  diarrhoea  at  all.  I  bought 
two  cases  of  tuberculosis  but  was  able 
to  discover  that  the  hens  were  not  in 
good  condition  and  to  determine  after  I 
had  killed  them  what  ailed  them.  I  spent 
more  each  time  on  disinfectants  than  the 
hens  had  cost  me  but  the  disease  never 
went  any  farther. 

I  did  not  take  any  credit  to  myself  be¬ 
cause  my  hens  were  healthy.  ‘  I  just 
crossed  my  fingers  every  time  I  mentioned 
my  good  luck  in  this  respect.  Then  a 
bulletin  written  by  Roy  Waite,  of  the 
Maryland  Experiment  Station,  was  sent 
to  me  in  which  Mr.  Waite  detailed  how 
he  had  mastered  white  diarrhoea  by  the 
simple  process  of  elimination.  He  argued 
that  an  infected  hen  was  never  among 
the  best  layers  and  as  a  matter  of  good 
business  he  disposed  of  the  poor  layers 
in  the  flock  in  his  charge.  He  had  the 
same  notion  that  I  had  held  that  the  lit¬ 
tle  skinny  chick  was  not  worth  saving 
and  he-  disposed  of  all  of  this  kind  he 
found  in  his  hatches.  Just  as  simply  as 
this  he  had  freed  his  flocks  of  white  diar¬ 
rhoea  and  at  one  time  when  the  station 
bought  a  lot  of  infected  baby  chicks  he 
stopped  the  disease  before  it  went  any 
farther. 

I  haven’t  any  quarrel  with  those  who 
want  to  doctor  their  sick  hens,  but  I  do 
feel  very  confident  that  if  poultrykeepers 
would  learn  to  “see  a  hen”  in  Dr.  Pearl’s 
sense  and  isolate  every  one  that  shows 
any  symptom  of  not  being  in  full  vigor 
and  keep  her  isolated  until  she  was  well 
or  had  died  there  would  be  less  need  of 
using  medicines  and  fewer  deaths  among 
hens.  MILLER  PURVIS. 


Chicks  Die  in  Shell 

I  notice  one  of  your  readers  asks  why 
so  many  chicks  die  in  the  shell.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  for  lack  of  fresh  air.  A  hen, 
when  her  eggs  begin  to  pip,  raises  up 
and  lets  them  have  fresh  air. 

Remove  all  burlap  or  pads  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  your  incubator  the  eighteenth  day 
so  a  freer  circulation  of  fresh  air  can 
be  had.  Moisten  the  eggs  freely  the  last 
time  they  are  turned.  If  turned  three 
times  daily  it  is  better  than  twice,  and 
do  not  keep  them  over  10  days  before  put¬ 
ting  them  to  set.  Use.  vigorous  .  stock 
only  and  run  your  machine  according  to 
direction.  W.  E.  SAMSON. 

Broome  Co.,  N,  Y. 
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Vertigo  in  Fowls 

I  have  a  flock  of  300  pullets,  Leghorns 
and  Reds.  They  have  plenty  of  fresh 
water,  good  balanced  ration,  laying  mash, 
charcoal  and  oyster  shells,  also  fed  whole 
grain.  Occasionally  one  of  them  will 
act  queer;  seem  to  stagger  and  head  is 
turned  upward,  and  at  times  they  will  go 
around  making  circles.  After  a  while  they 
start  off  again,  walking  in  an  unsteady 
way.  Sometimes  they  go  totally  blind  and 
have  to  be  fed  by  hand.  Is  there  such  a 
disease  as  blind  cholera,  and  would  it  fit 
this  case?  E.  M. 

High  Point,  N.  C. 

The  term  cholera  is  commonly  applied 
to  any  serious  disease  of  fowls,  though  it 
should  be  restricted  to  the  specific  infec¬ 
tion  properly  given  that  name.  It  is  a 
disease  marked  by  diarrhoeal  discharges 
but  all  diarrhoeas  are  not  due  to  cholera. 
The  disorder  that  you  describe  is  vertigo, 
probably  due  to  some  irritation  of  the 
brain  or  other  great  nerve  centers  from 
some  obscure  cause.  Intestinal  indiges¬ 
tion  and  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms 
are  given  as  causes.  The  later  may  be 
found,  if  present,  by  examining  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  digestive  tract  of  a  dead  bird. 
If  worms  are  found,  the  tobacco,  or  other, 
treatment  for  worms  should  be  instituted. 
A  quickly  acting  physic,  such  as  one  or 
more  teaspoons  of  castor  oil,  should  be 
given  any  bird  showing  smptoms  of  diz¬ 
ziness,  in  the  hope  that  any  intestinal  ir¬ 
ritant  may  be  swept  out.  Flock  treatment 
for  worms,  such  as  the  giving  of  a  pound 
of  tobacco  dust  of  guaranteed  1 *4  to  2 
per  cent  nicotine  content  in  50  lbs.  of  the 
regular  mash  over  a  period  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  no  other  mash  being  fed  at 
the  time,  would  probably  not  be  out  of 
the  way  in  your  case  and  would  be  indi¬ 
cated  if  a  post-mortem  examination  of 
several  dead  birds  revealed  intestinal 
worms  in  considerable  numbers. 

M.  B.  D. 


Epidemic  in  Chicks 

We  have  been  selling  baby  chicks  this 
year  which  were  hatched  in  Delaware, 
and  our  customers  have  in  a  great  many 
cases  reported  unusual  losses.  We  have 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  hatchery 
to  learn  the  cause  and  they  tell  us  that  it 
is  an  epidemic  which  the  State  authori¬ 
ties  have  been  unable  to  combat  or  tell 
much  about.  We  would  like  to  know  if 
t  his  condition  is  general.  The  chicks  gasp 
for  breath  as  though  they  had  gapes  and 
a  post-mortem  shows  that  one  or  both  of 
the  lungs  are  pus  marked.  J.  R. 

New  York. 

Your  information  is  too  limited  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  draw  any  positive  conclusions 
as  to  the  anture  of  this  trouble.  Your 
description  of  young  chicks  gasping  for 
breath  and  the  finding  of  pus  marked 
lung  tissue  upon  autopsy  suggest  brooder 
pneumonia  or  aspergillosis.  In  this  dis¬ 
ease,  the  chicks  show  sleepiness,  dumpi¬ 
ness,  rapid  breathing  and,  upon  post¬ 
mortem,  the  presence  of  yellowish  tuber¬ 
cles  in  the  lungs,  the  latter  being  some¬ 
times  found  also  in  the  liver  or  intesti¬ 
nal  tissues.  The  disease  appears  within 
the  first  four  weeks,  is  very  fatal  and  has 
as  its  exciting  cause  the  presence  of 
fungus  growths  derived  from  litter  or 
spoiled  grain.  Exposure  to  chilling,  damp¬ 
ness  or  other  unhealthful  conditions  may 
be  a  predisposing  cause.  There  is  no 
known  curative  treatment  of  value,  general 
measures  of  sanitation  and  good  care  be¬ 
ing  depended  upon  for  prevention. 

M.  B.  D. 


Home-mixed  Feed  for 
Chicks 

I  am  feeding  800  chicks  on  chick 
starter  at  five  cents  per  pound.  At  what 
age  can  I  change  to  a  home-mixed  mash 
at  lower  cost,  and  what  would  you  sug¬ 
gest?  The  oldest  of  the  chicks  are  three 
weeks,  next  lot  two  weeks.  They  have 
mash  before  them  "all  the  time.  One  lot 
has  semi-solid  buttermilk,  the  other  water. 
They  will  have  plenty  of  range.  I  have 
15  or  80  bushels  of  corn  and  some  wheat. 
Have  to  buy  everything  else,  but  will 
want  to  change  to  some  combination  of 
corn,  oats  and  wheat  to  replace  the  fine 
chick  feed.  H.  H.  H. 

Chestertown,  Md. 

Why  not  switch  gradually  to  the  all¬ 
mash  method  of  feeding?  I  think  that 
you  will  be  able  to  do  this  with  entire 
safety.  The  Ohio  formula  for  mash  to 
be  fed  chicks  and  growing  pullets  is 
coarse  ground  yellow  corn  70  parts, 
coarse  ground  wheat  or  Winter  wheat 
middlings  20  parts,  high-grade  meat  scrap 
five  parts,  granulated  poultry  bonemeal 
four  parts,  fine  salt  one  part.  This  for¬ 
mula  will  enable  you  to  use  your  corn 
and  wheat.  If  your  oats  are  heavy,  40 
lbs.  to  the  bushel  or  better,  you  could  have 
'hem  tinely  ground  and  use  them  in  the 
mash  in  the  same  amount  in  which  you 
use  wheat  middlings.  Light  oats,  however, 
are  poor  substitutes  for  poultry  foods. 
This  formula  is  deficient  in  animal  pro¬ 
tein  if  milk  is  not  fed  in  addition,  but 
you  speak  of  using  semi-solid  buttermilk 
and  you  can  continue  this  as  a  drink, 
diluted  by  adding  a  i>ound  or  two  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  If  you  have  skim-milk, 
3t  is  not  necessary  to  purchase  any  other 
milk  product.  Chicks  kept  indoors  would 
need  some  chick  size  or  fine  oyster  shell 
and  about  1  per  cent  of  cod  liver  oil  in 
addition,  but  these  should  not  be  needed 
at  this  time  of  the  year  when  chicks  can 


get  out  of  doors  on  a  grass  range  and 
are  given  this  opportunity.  Do  not  dis¬ 
continue  the  mash  now  used  suddenly  but 
make  the  change  gradually  by  adding  the 
new  mash  to  the  old  in  increasing  quan¬ 
tities  until  all  new  is  used.  Sudden 
radical  changes  in  the  ration  are  never 
advisable  in  poultry  feeding.  m.  b.  d. 


Countrywide  Situation 

Midsummer  is  the  height  of  the  second- 
early  truck  shipping  season  from  the 
"Eastern  Shore.’’  westward  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Carload  shipments  in  June  were 
about  3,000  cars  daily  and  do  not  in¬ 
crease  much  farther  although  other 
crops,  especially  apples  and  late  po¬ 
tatoes,  make  a  heavier  total  carload 
movement  in  the  Fall.  The  condition  of 
the  second-early  trucking  crops  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  this  season.  They 
are  mostly  from  one  to  two  weeks  late, 
which  brings  them  into  competition  with 
sections  not  usually  shipping  at  the  same 
time.  _  California  produce  has  been  slip¬ 
ping  into  the  markets  on  schedule  time 
and  competed  strongly,  especially  in 
fruits,  cantaloupes  and  lettuce.  Many  of 
the  principal  vegetable  crops  in  the  mid¬ 
summer  shipping  region  are  reported  in 
June  at  about  average  condition.  This 
applies  to  asparagus,  cabbage,  lettuce, 
onions,  cantaloupes,  sweet  corn,  pota¬ 
toes  and  strawberries.  It  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  sunshine-loving  crops  like 'string 
beans,  peppers,  tomatoes  and  water¬ 
melons.  This  second  list  mostly  gained  in 
condition  a  little  during  May  but  was 
considered  still  decidedly  below  average. 

BERRIES  SEALING  BETTER 

There  is  hope  that  the  northern  straw¬ 
berry  crop  will  turn  out  more  profitably 
than  the  southern  crop,  which  has  been 
selling  wholesale  mostly  at  the  rate  of 
5  to  12c  a  quart.  The  northern  crop  is 
reported  producing  rather  lightly  in  the 
section  of  New  Jersey,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  westward.  New  Jersey 
will  produce  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
it  appears,  but  the  condition  is  low  in 
New  York  State  with  only  2.000  quarts 
per  acre  indicated  and  the  total  crop  for 
the  State  estimated  25  per  cent  under 
last  season.  Pennsylvania  shows  a  still 
lighter  yield  per  acre.  New  Jersey  berries 
were  selling  toward  the  middle  of  June  at 
18c  per  quart  basis  in  some  Northern 
cities  but  not  many  above  15c  in  New 
York.  These  were  early  varieties,  not 
the  finest  grown. 

PAPER  PACKAGES 

A  note  from  Holland  mentions  the  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  markets  of  that  country 
of  strawberries  packed  in  pasteboard 
boxes  and  crates.  These  have  been 
shipped  as  far  as  England.  It  is  said 
they  reached  English  markets  in  first- 
rate  condition  after  the  long  journey  by 
railroad  and  ocean  ferry.  Pasteboard  or 
strawboard  berry  boxes  were  used  con¬ 
siderably  in  this  country  30  or  40  years 
ago  but  went  out  of  favor,  being  almost 
too  loose  and  flimsy  even  for  the  home 
trade.  These  Dutch  berry  boxes  are 
described  as  rather  substantial.  They 
hold  only  a  pint.  The  use  of  pasteboard 
crates  or  boxes  seems  a  hint  that  the 
train  hands  over  there  are  careful  and 
the  roadbeds  well  made,  which  seems  to 
be  a  fact. 

ROOM  FOR  LOCAX  TRUCKERS 

One  of  the  market  gardening  maga¬ 
zines  has  been  conducting  a  contest  on 
the  question  whether  near-by  gardeners 
have  a  chance  to  compete  with  distant 
shipping  regions  where  the  business  is 
carried  on  extensively  by  communities  of 
specialized  growers.  The  prize-winning 
answer  summarized  the  advantages  of  the 
near-by  grower  as  consisting  of  low 
freight  costs,  the  saving  in  packing  ex¬ 
penses  because  the  market  did  not  expect 
fancy  packs  in  near-by  produce;  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  catering  to  a  high-quality  trade 
by  growing  varieties  that  would  not  stand 
long  shipment;  the  advantage  of  selling 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  thus  pro¬ 
longing  the  shipping  season  because 
quantities  less  than  carloads  could  be 
sold;  the  light  cost  of  the  open  pack  for 
near-by  produce;  the  opportunity  for  the 
near-by  grower  to  produce  a  variety  of 
products,  not  depending  wTholly  on  spe¬ 
cial  lines  Avhich  are  likely  not  to  pay 
some  seasons,  and,  finally,  the  use  of  the 
motor  truck  which  gives  the  grower  the 
numerous  advantages  of  direct  marketing. 

DISTRICT  COMPETITION 

Fruit  and  vegetable  growers  may  as 
well  make  up  their  minds  to  stronger 
Winter  and  Spring  competition  from 
South  America.  Heavy  shipments  of 
Chilean  onions  played  a  part  in  breaking 
the  onion  market  three  months  ago.  They 
arrive  here  a  little  ahead  of  the  Texas 
onions  and  are  like  them  in  general  qual¬ 
ity  and  style.  There  were  equal  to  about 
400  carloads,  which  was  three  times  as 
many  as  come  in  1927  and  seven  times  as 
many  as  in  1926.  The  Chileans  are  start¬ 
ing  to  increase  exports  of  fruit,  which 
also  move  to  market  in  early  Spring.  The 
Government  lends  money  to  the  growers 
and  shippers,  and  it  is  starting  tree  nur¬ 
series  and  cold  storage  equipment.  The 
climate  of  the  Chilean  fruit  country  is 
something  like  that  of  California,  but  it 
is  harvest  season  there  during  our  Spring 
months.  The  apples,  grapes,  peaches 
and  melons  from  Argentina  and  Chile  sell 
too  high  to  compete  much  with  home¬ 
grown  fruit  at  present,  but  the  quantity 
and  variety  are  increasing  each  season 
and  prices  tending  lower.  g.  b.  f. 

f»9ij  ft 


A  paying  flock 
for  next  fall 

Buy  Kerr’s  baby  chicks  now  and  have 
pullets  with  a  fine  laying  inheritance 
ready  for  Fall  and  Winter  laying.  Chicks 
have  same  blood  lines  as  hens  making  the 
great  records  in  leading  eastern  laying 
contests. 


Shipments  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  of  each  week 

NEW  LOW  PRICES— Effective  June  4th 


No.  of 

White 

Barred 

R.  I. 

White 

chicks 

Leghorns 

Rocks 

Reds 

Rocks 

25 

_ $3.00 

$3.50 

$3.75 

$3.75 

50 

....  5.00 

6.50 

7.00 

7.00 

100 

....  9.00 

12.00 

113.00 

13.00 

500 

.  .  .  .42.50 

57.50 

62.50 

62.50 

1,000 

....85.00 

110.00 

120.00 

120.00 

For  Special  Matings  add  3c  per  chick 

to  above 

prices. 

Write  for  prices  on 

blood-tested  stock. 

Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  25%  deposit  required  with 
order;  balance  two  weeks  before  shipment.  Send 
full  remittance  for  quick  shipment.  Send  money 
order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter.  Kerr’s 
illustrated  Chick  Book  sent  free  on  request. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

We  are  now  offering  from  our  own  breeding 
farms  ten-weeks-old  White  Leghorn  pullets  from 
Kerr’s  Special  Matings.  These  birds  are  of  the 
same  blood  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  They 
have  all  been  raised  on  new  ground  and  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  vigorous  and  well  grown  out.  A  rare 
opportunity  to  secure  choice  pullets  for  early 
fall  laying.  Available  July  9th.  Prompt  applica¬ 
tion  is  advisable.  Prices: 


For  20  to  49  pullets . $1.35  each 

For  50  to  99  pullets .  1.25  each 

For  100  or  over  .  1.20  each 


Shipments  by  express,  collect,  from  French- 
town.  Remit  full  amount  when  ordering. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


Quick  Delivery 
Ready  To  Put  Up 


The  8x8  ft.  "Amherst”  pictured  above  makes 
a  fine  Brooder  and  Summer  Colony  House. 
Shipped  in  sections  with  roofing  in  roll.  Price. 
$45  f.o.b.  Roosts,  nests  and  dropping  hoard, 
$4  extra.  Better  and  Cheaper  than  home  made. 
FREE  CATALOG  pictures  and  prices  many 
designs,  including  Pigeon  Houses,  Rabbit 
Hutches  and  Dog  Kennels. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  COMPANY 
SS  Depot  St.  Randolph  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 


1  O  lO -WEEK- OLD 

A  t-jWV/U  BARRED  ROCK 

PULLETS 

FOR  JUNE  DELIVERY 
A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Best  quality  chicks 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. . 

..  $2.25 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$32.50 

$65.00 

S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns.. 

.  2.35 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

65.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks, 

...  2.50 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  , 

...  2.25 

8.50 

6.50 

30.00 

60.00 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  direct. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100%  LIVE  AUltIVAL  GUARANTEED 


Brown  Leohorns  - 
Barred  Rocks  -  - 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  • 
Black  Minorcas 
Mixed  Chicks 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


50 

too 

LOOO 

$4.50 

$  0  00 

$  70 

4  50 

8  00 

70 

5.00 

9.00 

81 

5.00 

9  00 

80 

5.50 

10.00 

90 

4  00 

7  00 

60 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 

GOOD  CHICKS 

AT  RIGHT  PRICES 

As  low  as  87.00  per  100.  Write  for  special  prices 
on  large  quantities.  W.  Leghorn,  B.  Rocks.  R.  I. 
Reds,  White  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Heavy 
Mix.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

THE  MONROE  HATCHERY.  Box  65.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

„  WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  STRAINS. 

LOTS  OF .  lOO  500  lOOO 

#8.00  #87.00  $70.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed- 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  AM  IV 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  VII  I  A 

$8.00  per  100  $37.50,  500  $70,  1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NiCB  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA 


Production  Bred  Pullets 

Late  March  and  early  April  hatch.  Sired  by  HOLLY¬ 
WOOD  COCKERELS — 12  weeks,  $1.1  0  16  weeks,  SI  .30. 

J.  GUY  LESHER,  R.  1,  Northumberland,  Penna. 


JUSTA  Few  Hundred  8-week  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

for  July  shipment.  Tested  Hen  Breeders,  Shenandoah 
raised,  Buttermilk  and  Oil  ration.  “If  they’re  Dot  the 
bestyou  ever  saw,  we  refund  your  money— no  Hee-Haw.” 
Price,  $1.10  each;  $100  per  100;  larger  lots  lower. 

JU8TA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  h.  Y. 


PULLETS 


85c  each,  8  weeks  old;  12  weeks, 
$1.10  each,  express  paid.  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns. 
Good  Stock.  Seeing  is  Believing.  Come  and  See. 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 


^■“■'4  LJ  |  If  Cl  Large  type  Tancred-Barron 

y  ■  I  I  IV  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

7c.  From  my  own  bred-to-lay  flock.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  E.  L.  REAVER’S  HATCHERY,  MtAlitt.rvillc,  Penna. 


7a.  IIP  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan.,  Leg.,  Mixed. 
LUlvID|  JCUa  Free  range.  Del.  guar.  Catalog 
Prices.  LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Baa  50.  Millerstown.  Pa. 


SALE  200  S.  C.  W.  L.  HENS,  $1.75  each 

$185  for  100.  $326  for  the  lot.  Terms — Cash  wilh 
order.  KWALIYE  BREEDERS,  Yhrec  Bridges.  N.  J.  F.  Crass,.  Mgr. 


SO  WHITE  LEGHORN  pnp|/rnr|  P  Morgan-Tancred  Strain. 
PEDIGREED  UUUACnCLO  8-10-12-week  old.  Write 

for  prices.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Ota  Y  Raima,  H.  J. 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  "“gebirdMa-uw^ 

$1.25  each.  NORMAN  TREBLE  -  .  Holley,  N.  Y. 


VOLUME  III 


OF  THE 

SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

IS  JUST  OUT 

'X'HIS  tells  how  to  make  a  model  of 
±  the  “United  States  Ship  the  Consti¬ 
tution,”  by  Captain  E.  Armitage 
McCann.  Ample  description  is  given 
as  to  the  tools  and  material  required 
and  the  plans  are  simple  so  that  any¬ 
one  can  make  the  model.  Price,  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


ror$2  postpaid.  Edmonds  Poultrj 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New< 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  Yorl 


SUMMER  PRICES  ON  PUREBRED  BABY  CHICKS 


Prepaid  Price*  for  25 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $2.25 

Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Barred  | 

Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds . >  2.50 

White  and  Sil.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.,  j 
S.  S.  Hamburgs,  10c.  Assorted  Light,  7c. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY 


50 

$4.00 


100 
$  7.50 


200 

$14.75 


500 

$36.00 


1000 
$  70.00 


5.00  10.00  19.50  48.00  95.00 


THE 


Light  and  Heavy.  8c.  Heavy,  9c. 

Order  from  this  ad  or  send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
_  BOX  B  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

10,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  7c  each 
10,000  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Chicks,  9c  each 

READY  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Chicks  arc  from  Pure-Bred  Flocks, 
and  we  ship  C.  O.  D. 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  306  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


0* 


o'. 


934 


•The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


When  one  moves  he  does  not  care  to 
take  everything,  nor  leave  certain  things 
either.  As  to  magazines,  I  left  them  all 
except  my  good  old  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  a 
good  feeling  to  know  that  stacked  away  in 
a  convenient  place  is  my  pile  of  R. 
N.-Y.'s.  b.  B.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  consider  it  a  fine  compliment  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  file  was  preserved  and 
brought  along  to  the  new  home  with 
other  valuables  when  all  other  publica¬ 
tions  were  abandoned.  The  incident 
serves  to  show  that  we  who  have  a  hand 
in  making  the  paper  are  in  a  measure 
successful  in  making  it  a  real  service  to 
farming  people,  and  not  merely  furnish 
some  pleasant  reading  as  a  pastime. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  received  by 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  to 
the  value  of  “Ucco  Insecticide,”  composed 
essentially  of  carbon  bisulphide  soap 
emulsion.  For  the  information  of  all  in¬ 
terested  parties,  the  bureau  has  issued  the 
following  statement : 

“This  product,  recommended  by  the 
manufacturers,  the  Union  Control  Cor¬ 
poration,  of  Coudersport,  for  killing 
European  corn-borer  and  certain  other 
insects,  will  not  do  the  work  claimed  for 
it.  Users  of  insecticides  are  warned  as 
to  the  misstatements  made  for  this  prod¬ 
uct. 

“Carbon  bisulphide  soap  emulsion  is 
not  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  for  the  killing  and  control  of 
all  ground  insects  at  the  dilution  for 
which  it  is  claimed  effective.  Recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  control  of  insect  pests 
will  be  furnished  by  the  bureau  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

“The  claims  made  for  this  particular 
brand  were  incorrect,  as  evidenced  by 
recent  action  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  prosecuting  the  Union 
Control  Corporation,  of  Coudersport,  for 
violation  of  the  National  Insecticide  Law, 
Act  of  1910,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
defendants  pleaded  guilty  and  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $100. 

“The  prosecution  was  the  result  of 
packages  being  misbranded  because  of  the 
claims  made  that  it  would  kill  European 
corn-borer  and  certain  other  ground  in¬ 
sects  at  a  recommended  dilution,  which 
could  not  possibly  be  effective.” — Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Union  Control  Corporation  is  one 
of  the  many  schemes  operated  by  J.  P.  S. 
Strickler.  He  formerly  operated  from 
Mifflinburg  and  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  selling 
stock  condiments.  Of  recent  years  he 
has  been  selling  spurious  insecticides, 
and  making  false  claims  for  products 
that  are  useful  for  certain  purposes.  The 
penalty  is  adequate  punishment  for  houses 
that  misbrand  goods  through  some  mis¬ 
understanding  or  accident,  but  habitual 
offenders  merit  a  heavier  sentence. 

Deceptive  advertising  of  articles  offered 
by  the  Eastern  Seed  Company  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa„  as  premiums  to  children  and 
others  who  sell  seeds  is  prohibited  in  an 
order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
announced  today.  Misrepresentation  by 
the  company  of  the  seed  itself  is  also  or¬ 
dered  stopped. 

Gold-plated  watches  were  represented 
as  being  14-K  white  gold,  imitation  ivory 
manicure  sets  as  genuine  ivory,  and  imita¬ 
tion  pocket-books  as  made  of  embossed 
leather,  the  commission  found  in  investi¬ 
gating  the  list  of  premiums  offered. 

Findings  of  the  commission  show  that 
the  seed  company  solicited  by  mail  per¬ 
sons,  mostly  children,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  to  sell  a  specified  number  of 
seed  packages  at  10  cents  each.  Premiums 
were  to  be  awarded.  However,  these 
agents  found  on  receiving  their  packages 
from  the  company  that  three  extra  pack¬ 
ages  of  seeds  had  been  enclosed.  Printed 
notices  advised  that  due  to  increased  pos¬ 
tal  rates  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
agent  to  sell  the  three  extra  packages  to 
insure  delivery  of  the  premium  postpaid. 
This  was  found  to  be  a  misrepresentation, 
as  the  postage  and  fees  for  insurance  did 
not  amount  to  the  additional  30  cents  re¬ 
quired  by  the  respondent  to  insure  de¬ 
livery  of  premiums  to  the  agents. 

The  company’s  seed  was  represented 
as  specially  tested.  Pictures  showing 
flower  testing  and  vegetable  testing  gar¬ 
dens  said  to  belong  to  the  company  were 
sent  to  the  agents.  Plowever,  the  com¬ 
mission  found  that  the  company  neither 
owned  nor  operated  such  gardens,  and  as 
far  as  the  quality  of  the  seed  was  con¬ 
cerned,  merely  relied  on  statements  made 
by  the  original  growers  of  the  seed  from 
whom  they  purchased  them.  —  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

The  individuals  operating  under  this 
name  are  R.  P.  Kuhns,  Homer  Lay,  Roy 
Deck  and  E.  J.  Sterner.  The  commission 
issues  an  order  containing  14  counts  on 
which  the  Eastern  Seed  Co.  and  the  in¬ 
dividuals  named  cease  and  desist  from 
using  the  deceptive  and  misleading  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  premiums  used  to  in¬ 
duce  children  to  sell  the  seeds  and  with 


the  descriptions  and  claims  made  for  the 
seeds  sold. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  regarded  the 
practice  of  inducing  children  to  sell  seeds 
on  the  promise  of  receiving  a  wonderful 
premium,  which  usually  proves  to  be  a 
very  cheap  affair,  to  be  subject  to  criti¬ 
cism,  and  this  class  of  advertising  is  not 
accepted.  Seeds  should  be  sold  on  merit 
or  the  reputation  and  standing  of  the 
seed  house  selling  them. 

Will  you  kindly  try  to  help  me  collect 
this  bill?  I  formerly  supplied  Fred 
Fuchs  with  eggs,  until  he  sold  his  store ; 
he  paid  promptly  and  was  all  right.  S. 
Winocker  (De  Luxe  Market),  1110  Flat- 
bush  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  wrote  for  a  case  of  eggs,  which 
was  shipped  on  June  30,  1927,  and  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  following  week  I  shipped 
another  case,  which  he  refused  to  accept, 
but  agreed  to  pay  express  charges.  I 
have  written  him  repeatedly,  but  receive 
no  reply.  The  amount  due  is  $11.31. 

c.  F.  B. 

Our  letters  to  Mr.  Winocker  met  with 
the  same  result.  Mr.  Winocker  did  not 
reply  to  our  letters,  but  called  us  on  the 
telephone  and  promised  to  send  a  check 
at  once.  This  was  not  done,  and  when 
our  representative  called,  he  again  prom¬ 
ised  to  send  the  check,  but  he  has  not 
kept  any  of  his  promises.  The  transac¬ 
tion  is  very  nearly  a  year  old,  and  we  are 
publishing  the  record  so  that  others  will 
be  protected  and  not  meet  with  a  similar 
loss. 

An  agent  of  Super  Health  Aluminum 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  gave  a  luncheon  at 
my  neighbor's  house.  I  gave  an  order  and 
deposit  of  $5  to  the  agent  for  a  pair  of 
combination  waffle  irons  similar  to  those 
which  my  neighbor  had  secured  from  the 
same  company.  The  company  now  con¬ 
tends  it  never  handled  the  combination 
iron  and  and  wants  me  to  accept  another 
kind  which  I  refuse  to  do. 

MRS.  M.  T.  J. 

New  Jersey. 

These  “luncheons,”  sometimes  called 
“demonstrations,”  seem  to  be  the  popu¬ 
lar  plan  of  agents  of  aluminum  houses 
to  sell  their  wares,  and  women  who  ac¬ 
cept  invitations  to  these  parties  should 
understand  that  the  primary  and  ultimate 
object  of  the  invitation  is  to  induce  them 
to  order  aluminum  ware,  and  many  times 
at  exorbitant  prices.  In  this  controversy 
the  woman  at  whose  house  the  luncheon 
was  held  supports  the  claims  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber  with  regard  to  the  Avaffle  iron  on 
which  she  paid  the  deposit.  The  Super- 
Health  Aluminum  Co.  in  our  correspon¬ 
dence  still  maintains  that  it  never 
handled  or  sold  the  sort  of  waffle  iron 
described,  and  refuses  to  refund  the  $5 
deposit.  Mrs.  M.  T.  J.,  therefore,  has  the 
choice  of  accepting  other  goods 'or  losing 
the  deposit. 

Thank  you  for  your  trouble  in  my 
behalf  against  Ryther-Purdy  Co.,  Grand 
Central  Terminal,  New  York  City.  While 
it  cost  me  heavy  discount  to  get  what  I 
did,  it  is  considerable  satisfaction  to  know 
Purdy  had  to  come  across.  G.  F.  B. 

New  York. 

This  was  a  transaction  over  the  sale 
of  two  carloads  of  poles  nearly  two  yeJrs 
ago.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Rytlier  of  the 
firm  has  passed  away.  The  claim  came 
into  our  hands  about  a  year  ago,  and 
Mr.  Purdy  made  several  promises  to  make 
settlement  which  were  not  kept.  The 
attorney,  after  making  a  large  allowance 
on  the  claim  of  defective  poles,  secured 
settlement  for  the  shipper.  The  claim 
for  allowance  was  not  substantiated  but 
the  concession  was  made  to  secure  settle¬ 
ment  without  suit.  The  record  of  the 
case  does  not  justify  lumbermen  ship¬ 
ping  to  Mr.  Purdy  or  the  Ryther-Purdy 
Lumber  Co.  on  open  account. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  which  I 
am  enclosing  from  Riter  Tailor  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  which  appeals  to  me, 
but  it  does  not  seem  that  anyone  is  giv¬ 
ing  goods  away,  nor  can  afford  to  do  so. 
Please  read  it  and  give  me  your  opinion 
on  same.  F.  X.  M. 

New  York. 

The  circular  letter  enclosed  is  a  very 
plausible  story  to  make  it  appear  that  a 
sweater  sport  coat  can  be  secured  at  a 
bargain.  It  is  ingeniously  suggested  that 
the  value  of  the  sweater-raincoat  is  from 
$7.95  to  $11.85,  but  if  the  individual  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  circular  letter  will  express 
his  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  garment, 
he  may  have  one  at  only  $3.95.  The 
garment  is  referred  as  a  “sweater  sport 
coat,”  and  again  as  a  sweater  and  coat, 
as  though  they  were  separate  garments. 
At  any  rate  we  do  not  advise^  those  of 
our  readers  receiving  such  letters  to  ex¬ 
pect  any  bargain,  or  something  for  noth¬ 
ing. 


The  Barnevelder  Breed  of 
Poultry 

The  name  “Barnevelder"  has  nothing 
to  do  with  a  barn,  as  presumed  by  some, 
nor  is  it  in  any  way  connected  with 
“velder”  of  Lakenvelder.  This  breed 
originated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  Dutch 
village,  Barneveld,  located  in  the  province 
of  Gelderland.  When  in  1921  the  early 
breeders  united  in  a  club  they  decided  to 
name  this  breed  after  that  village. 

A  thorough  search  has  shown  beyond 
any  doubt  that  when  the  Barnevelders 
were  in  “making”  the  following  breeds 
were  used :  Partridge  Cochins,  Brahmas, 
Langshans  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  From 
these  crossings  the  Dutch  poultrymen 
created  a  new  breed  that  resembles  none 
of  the  Asiatic  breeds  just  named,  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  breed  by  itself.  Here  are  the 
points  these  men  were  after :  They 
wanted  to  retain  the  great  resistance  of 
the  Asiatics  to  climate  conditions,  but 
they  wanted  a  medium  heavy  body  with 
greater  activity  to  make  this  breed  better 
adapted  to  heavy  egg-production,  and  the 
utmost  attention  was  given  that  the 
Barnevelders  would  lay  an  egg  as  brown 
and  beautiful  as  so  far  only  the  Lang- 
slian  could.  It  took  years  and  years  of 
persistence  and  hard  work  before  the 
pioneers  had  a  uniform  product.  In  1921 
they  all  united  in  a  club  “De  Barne¬ 
velder”  and  drew  up  a  standard.  Now 
all  the  breeders  had  the  same  goal  to 
steer  at,  and  they  soon  had  a  finished 
Barnevelder,  ready  to  release. 

The  size  of  the  Barnevelder  is  about 


the  same  as  of  the  Rocks  and  Reds.  Our 
oldest  cock  weighs  8  lbs.  4  ozs.  in  ordi¬ 
nary  breeding  condition,  the  average  two- 
year-old  hen  from  5  to  6  lbs. 

That  this  is  a  hardy  breed  was  soon 
proved.  When  the  visitors  of  the  first 
world’s  poultry  congress  in  The  Hague 
(Holland)  became  acquainted  there  with 
the  Barnevelders,  several  exportations 
followed  soon,  sending  Barnevelders  to 
different  countries.  They  withstood  the 
foggy  moist  climate  of  Holland  and  Eng¬ 
land  as  well  as  the  high  altitude  of 
Switzerland.  The  tropical  heat  of  the 
Dutch  Indies  could  not  bring  down  the 
Barnevelder  either.  The  mail  of  today 
(April  12)  brought  us  a  letter  from  a 
man  who  is  at  present  in  the  United 
States  for  awhile  and  has  a  farm  in  South 
Africa.  We  quote  from  his  letter :  “The 
Barnevelders  are  certainly  doing  well  in 
the  hot  climate  of  Transvaal,  indeed,  all 
over  South  Africa,  including  what  used 
to  be  German  Southwest  Africa.” 

Some  breeders  did  claim  this  to  be  a 
non-setting  breed.  This,  however,  is  not 
altogether  true,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  they  do  it  very  little  compared  with 
other  breeds  of  same  size.  Years  ago  we 
first  kept  R.  I.  Reds,  but  gave  them  up 
just  for  the  reason  that  we  never  had 
a  Summer  day  with  every  nest  clear  at 
night.  We  then  kept  a  well-known 
strain  of  Barred  Rocks  which  were  better 
as  far  as  broodiness  goes.  But  the  Barn¬ 
evelders  give  us  less  trouble  yet.  Out  of 
one  group  of  75  layers  we  have  so  far  this 
season  three  hens  that  want  to  set.  When 
making  our  first  importation  we  bought 
one  four-year-old  hen  of  excellent  pro¬ 
duction.  Her  record  stated  that  she  never 
had  been  broody  yet,  not  even  a  single 
day.  She  ran  true  to  form  here  in  her 
fifth  year,  also  during  her  sixth  year, 
giving  us  fine  offspring  in  both,  seasons. 
We  planned  to  give  her  a  place  in  one  of 
our  best,  pens  again  this  Spring,  but  she 
fell  victim  to  a  killing  dog  of  a  neighbor 
last  Fall,  very  much  to  our  regret. 

There  are  different  varieties  now  of  this 
breed,  double  laced,  partridge  and  black, 
but  as  the  double-laced  variety  is  the  out¬ 
standing  one  of  the  three  we  only  will 
describe  that  one.  The  hen  has  double- 
laced  (black  alternating  with  dark 
brown)  breast,  back  and  wing  feathers. 
Tail,  neck  and  thighs  black.  The  cock 
has  black  tail  and  breast  feathers,  other 
feathers  black  with  red  at  extreme  end. 
The  wing  when  folded  shows  a  broad  red 
band.  Legs  and  skin  are  yellow,  comb 
single. 

It  is  the  dark  chocolate  colored  big  eggs 
that  have  made  the  Barnevelders  famous. 
There  is  no  other  breed  on  earth  now  that 
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can  outdo  the  Barnevelders  as  to  laying 
brown  eggs.  This  is  the  very  reason  why 
the  Barnevelders  made  such  a  success  in 
England,  as  London  nays  a  premium  for 
deep  brown  eggs.  It  will  appear  to  us 
that  in  due  time  many  egg  producers  for 
the  Boston  market  will  turn  to  this  breed 
for  the  same  reason  as  the  English  fann¬ 
ers  did.  However,  be  it  understood  that 
the  Barnevelders  do  not  all  lay  eggs  of 
exactly  the  same  shade  brown.  Some  are 
darker  than  others,  but  selection  on  col 
or  of  shell  at  hatching  time  brings  notiei- 
ble  improvement.  During  Spring  season 
when  eggs  are  rolling  out  fast  the  eggs  of 
a  good  layer  will  be  of  lighter  shade  for 
a  while,  as  at  that  time  the  egg  passes 
too  quickly  through  the  coloring  process 
to  get  a  full  dose  of  pigment.  The  eggs 
are  of  good  size,  the  average  for  pullet 
eggs  is  around  20  ozs.  The  eggs  of  our 
old  pens  come  in  average  to  28  ozs. 

Tli is  breed  has  been  more  boosted  for 
its  large  and  dark  brown  eggs  than  for 
quantity  production,  but  the  laying  con¬ 
tests  in  Holland  and  England  proved 
that  they  lay  a  good  number.  During  the 
1923-1924  contest  for  Barnevelders  in 
England  (Harper  Adams)  the  average 
production  was  176  eggs.  A  Dutch  con¬ 
test  (Avicultura) ,  a  few  years  later 
showed  183  eggs  the  average  per  entered 
bird.  When  making  our  first  importation 
some  years  ago  we  bought  hens  with  egg 
records  not  lower  than  200,  and  we 
thought  very  much  of  that  figure.  Last 
Winter  we  could  lay  hands  on  a  young 
male  raised  from  a  pen  of  which  every 
hen  laid  more  than  250  eggs.  Every  year 
so  far  production  has  been  brought  to  a 


higher  level  as  result  from  trap-nesting 
and  selection.  Still  the  greatest  stress 
is  laid  on  big  and  dark  brown  eggs,  and 
rightly  so,  for  these  two  items  made  the 
Barnevelder  a  cosmopolitan,  which  never 
would  have  occurred  if  the  race  for  the 
365  eggs  had  been  started  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  The  full  attention  of  the  early 


Typical  Barnevelder  Hen 

breeders  for  that  marvelous  brown  egg 
would  have  been  sidetracked. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  Herman  bennink. 


Roily  Water 

I  have  read  a  number  of  articles  in 
The  II.  N.-Y.  from  different  persons  rel¬ 
ative  to  wells,  either  drilled  or  dug,  1 
wrote  some  time  ago  relating  to  well 
(drilled)  in  the  cellar  into  which  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  vinegar  had  soaked  due  to  a  bar¬ 
rel  having  sprung  open,  and  was  informed 
that  doubtless  pumping  would  restore  the 
water  to  its  former  condition.  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  that  suggestion  to  the  utmost  and 
will  say  that  the  water  is  normal  as  to 
taste,  but  at  times  it  is  so  roily  as.  to  be 
unfit  for  use.  Then  in  a  short  time  it 
will  be  clear  and  right,  and  if  left  for  a 
short  time  and  then  again  pumped  it  will 
be  terribly  thick.  The  well  was  supposed 
to  be  about  60  ft.  in  depth.  If  anyone 
has  ever  had  any  such  experience  and  can 
inform  me  as  to  how  to  overcome  the 
conditions  I  shall  be  very  grateful  tor 
such  information.  R* 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Group  of  Barnevelders 


Questions  About  Schools 


Consolidation  and 
Centralization 


"What  are  the  provisions  of  the  consoli¬ 
dation  school  law  of  this  State,  also  the 
centralization  law?  Agitators  here  claim 
a  ®reat  difference.  Is  there  any?  Can 
the  county  superintendents  force  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  centralize  and  where  will  the  con¬ 
trol  of  common  rural  school  district,  then 
He?  w.  h.  s. 

Th^  compulsory  consolidation  law 


^  i,  Joint  authority  to  the  trustees  and 
the  "district  superintendent  to  order  con¬ 
solidation  of  school  districts  without  re¬ 
gard  for  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

2.  Absolute  authority  to  the  district  su¬ 
perintendent  to  force  consolidation  of 
school  districts  against  the  unanimous 
protest  of  every  parent  and  taxpayer  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  compulsory  centralization  law  (Ar- 
tricle  6-B)  does  not  grant  consolidation 
authority  to  the  district  superintendent 
but  it  empowers  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  at  Albany  to  select  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  which,  upon  the  call  of  15  taxable 
inhabitants  are  compelled  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  consolidation  in  one  joint 
school  meeting.  The  village  which  the 
commissioner  uses  as  a  nucleus  for  his 
proposition  is  abundantly  able  to  outvote 
the  combined  opposition  of  all  the  coun¬ 
try  districts.  There  would  be  no  criti¬ 
cism  if  this  law  were  amended  to  allow 
each  existing  district  to  decide  for  itself 
but  the  commissioner  steadfastly  refuses 
to  allow  each  district  to  decide  for  itself. 
The  handful  of  country  voters  must  go 
down  in  the  village  to  vote  where  country 
sentiment  is  easily  swallowed  up  by  the 
massed  voters  of  the  village. 

Centralization  abolishes  country  con¬ 
trol  over  country  schools.  All  present 
school  district  offices  are  abandoned.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  trustee  in  each  district,  a  board 
of  education  composed  of  five  members, 
which  may  be  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  village,  takes  charge  of  all  the 
schools  in  the  centralized  territory.  What 
was  a  country  district  has  no  legal  right 
to  assemble  of  its  own  violation  and 
transact  any  ousiness  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  the  local  school.  The  village 
controlled  board  may  be  a  good  board  or 
it  may  place  all  the  more  experienced 
teachers  in  the  village  consolidated  school 
and  send  the  less  qualified  teachers  to  the 
country  schools  if  they  are  still  open.  _ 

Both  centralization  and  consolidation 
mean  consolidation  of  school  districts  and 
the  abolition  of  local  control.  The  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  has  never 
opposed  voluntary  consolidation  but  the 
society  will  oppose  oppression  and  tyran¬ 
ny  and  force.  d.  b-  d- 


authority  to  levy  a  necessary  tax  if  the 
district  neglects  to  perform  this  duty  but 
the  trustee  cannot  levy  an  indiscriminate 
tax. 

The  trustee  is  not  required  to  keep  dis¬ 
trict  funds  at  interest.  D.  B.  D. 

Pupils  with  Non-resident 
Father 

We  have  a  mother,  with  children  of 
school  age,  living  in  our  district  at  the 
home  of  her  parents.  The  children’s  fath¬ 
er  lives  in  the  adjoining  town  where  they 
both  vote  and  pay  taxes.  The  children 
have  always  lived  with  their  grandpar¬ 
ents.  Can  they  attend  school  in  our  dis¬ 
trict  without  paying  tuition?  Has  the 
mother  a  right  to  vote  at  our  school 
meetings.  H.  R.  D. 

The  school  law  provides  that  tuition 
may  be  charged  on  account  of  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  non-resident  pupils.  The  edu¬ 
cation  law  places  final  jurisdiction  over 
this  matter  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
children  have  always  lived  with  their 
grandparents  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  commissioner  would  hold  them  to  be 
residents  of  the  district  if  the  question 
should  be  appealed.  However,  if  the 
mother  and  the  children  are  supported 
entirely  by  the  husband  who  resides  in 
another  district  there  is  substantial  argu¬ 
ment-  for  deeming  the  children  non-resi¬ 
dents.  In  numerous  cases  I  find  that  the 
law  has  been  interpreted  liberally  in  favor 
of  the  children.  D.  B.  D. 


Grand  Fruit  &  Dairy  Farm 

9-room  cozy  dwelling  and  sun  parlor,  4  open 
fireplaces;  all  modern  impts.,  2  large  new 
barns,  40x42-40x45;  large,  new  poultry  house 
120x50;  garage,  machine  shed.  24x00;  500 
apples,  1,400  peaches,  raspberries,  dewber¬ 
ries,  grapes,  several  acres  of  Alfalfa,  great 
productive  soil,  19  head  of  reg.  Guernsey  cat¬ 
tle,  horses,  poultry  and  all  up-to-date  ma¬ 
chinery  and  tractor;  property  adjoining  Hud¬ 
son  Country  Golf  Club.  Price  $20,000,  all 
complete. 

LLOYD  M.  HALLENBECK, 
Greendale-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

■■  '■■■■  '■  1  "  ■  ■  1 

Uf a n Ia*4  In  Gnu  OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices, 
naniea  10  DUJ  OWASCO  BAG  CO., Rochester,  N.Y. 


Help  FURNISHED  FREE  TO  EMPLOYERS—  Herdsmen.  Poulfrymtn,  Milk- 
ers.  Teamsters,  Gardners,  Chauffeurs,  Couples,  Private.  Commercial 
Estates,  Etc.  LANGER'S  (Agency)  421  Bth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  Bast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Chairman’s  Vote;  Qualifica¬ 
tions  for  Voting 

1.  Is  it  legal  at  a  school  meeting  for 
the  chairman  to  cast  his  ballot?  If  so, 
who  decides  a  tie?  Our  superintendent, 
claims  it  is  legal  for  the  chairman  to  cast 
his  ballot  the  same  as  the  other  voters. 
2.  A  father  owns  farm ;  son  is  working 
same  on  shares.  Machinery  and  tools  be¬ 
long  to  son,  cows  in  partnership,  profits 
divided.  Son  married  and  lives  in  one 
part  of  house.  Is  son  entitled  to  vote? 

New  York.  B-  c- 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feebleminded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  first-class  farm  teamsters  and 
two  A  No.  1  dry-hand  milkers.  Apply  E5I- 
MADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y. 


SETTLED  white  woman,  cooking,  baking,  no 
washing:  write  fully  and  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected;  Protestant  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
4252,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1.  The  chairman  of  a  school  district 
meeting  has  a  right  to  cast  his  ballot  on 
all  propositions  which  come  before  the 
meeting.  In  ease  of  a  tie  another  ballot 
may  be  taken. 

2.  The  son  is  qualified  to  vote  provided 
he  is  21  years  of  age  and  is  a  citizen. 

D.  B.  D. 


Three  Offices  in  One  Family 

Can  two  people  in  the  same  family  hold 
three  offices?  The  father  is  clerk  and 
treasurer  and  the  son  is  trustee.  There 
were  other  men  who  would  have  taken 
some  one  of  these  offices,  but  it  appeared 
that  they  wanted  it  all  in  the  family. 
There  were  others  who  paid  larger  taxes 
than  those  people.  *-•  L* 

New  York. 

The  law  provides  that  all  school  dis¬ 
trict.  officers  must  be  elected  by  ballot, 
and  that  the  person  elected  must  receive 
a  majority  of  all  the  ballots  east.  If  your 
district  meeting  followed  this  procedure 
the  officers  elected  were  the  choice  of  a 
majority  of  the  voters  present. 

The  law  allows  that  all  school  district 
officers  in  common  school  districts  may 
he  held  by  members  of  the  same  family. 

D.  B.  D. 


Excessive  Tax 

In  a  rural  school  district  may  the  trus¬ 
tee  levy  a  tax  for  twice  what  the -yearly 
expenses  are,  and  for  years  keep  a  large 
surplus  on  hand  without  having  it  on 
interest  for  the  district?  I.  W.  S. 

New  York. 

At.  the  annual  school  meeting,  each 
year,  your  district  should  vote  funds  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cover  all  school  expenses 
throughout  the  ensuing  year.  The  failure 
to  do  this  on  the  part  of  the  district  opens 
the  way  for  the  trustee  to  levy  such  a  tax 
as  he  deems  sufficient.  The  trustee  has 


WANTED — Experienced,  willing  man  on  farm  to 
help  care  for  poultry,  pick  strawberries  and 
make  himself  generally  useful:  good  home  and 
kind  treatment.  W.  A.  JONES,  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Couple,  repairing  and  farming;  wo¬ 
man,  cook;  permanent;  salary  $75  and  $80 
per  month;  for  particulars,  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT,  Training  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  with  no  children  in 
the  family,  free  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  to 
become  manager  and  matron  in  a  school  for 
boys;  middle-aged  country  people,  members  of 
a  church  and  of  good  habits  desired;  for  full 
information  write  to  CHAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis- 
Lyn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  dairyman;  one  who 
understands  poultry;  for  a  gentleman’s  private 
place;  help  given;  must  be  up-to-date  man;  give 
particulars  of  experience,  age,  number  in  fami¬ 
ly,  wages  expected  and  reference  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  4253,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  to  work  on  poultry  and  fruit 
farm;  experienced  or  willing  to  work  and 
learn ;  state  year  round  wage  and  references. 
GEORGE  B.  WOODWARD,  R.  F.  D.,  Nassau, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  dry-hand  milker,  experienced 
with  calves;  wages  $05  a  month  and  board. 
Address  BOX  155,  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


MAN  wanted  on  small  truck  farm,  one  around 
50  or  00  years  old,  single,  who  understands 
horses  and  one  who  can  milk;  American  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  4259,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  farm-hand  wanted;  $00  per  month 
and  board;  also  a  second  hand.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4202,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted;  married  man  with  ex¬ 
perience;  small  family;  must  be  good  sales¬ 
man  and  willing  to  work;  breeding  and  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farm;  references.  GENESEE  COUN¬ 
TY  FARM  BUREAU,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  good  milker  and  kind  to  stock;  will 
pay  what  is  right  to  good  man;  cottage,  etc.; 
state  age,  number  in  family,  wages  expected 
and  references.  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man  to  work  on  fruit 
farm:  state  wages  and  references  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ROY’S  FRUIT  FARM,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  poultryman  after 
July  15  for  small  plant  on  gentleman’s  estate; 
elderly  man  preferred;  must  be  absolutely  clean, 
steady  and  reliable;  no  room  for  car;  state 
Mage,  nationality  and  experience.  BOX  37, 
Searboro-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 

WANTED — Position  as  foreman  or  assistant 
foreman  in  creamery  or  certified  milk  plant  by 
experienced  young  American;  can  furnish  the 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  4231,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  young  man,  single, 
long  experience,  desires  position;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  4244,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  Christian,  age  38,  wants  work 
on  farm;  no  milking;  long  experience,  handy 
with  farm  machinery;  small  family;  good  house, 
wages  $85.  Address  BOX  64,  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  man  desires  two  weeks’  farm  work;  ex¬ 
perience  M’ith  stock  farmer;  no  remuneration. 
ADVERTISER  4255,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  M’anted  in  certified  dairy,  creamery 
or  milk  station  by  an  agriculture  college 
graduate  who  understands  all  phases  concerning 
the  handling  of  milk  and  it  products;  will  not 
consider  small  proposition;  for  details  write, 
C.  G.  PECK,  Northville,  Mich. 

AS  CARETAKERS  on  nice  country  place,  by 
middle-aged  American  couple;  wife  nice  cook; 
man  care  poultry,  garden,  milk;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4256,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COUPLE,  German,  wants  position  in  country; 

one  child  6  years;  man,  chauffeur  and  handy 
man;  wife  general  houseworker.  MAX  JOHNS, 
723  Broadway,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

WANTED  by  single  experienced  man,  40,  posi^ 

tion  on  general  or  Alfalfa  farm;  can  milk. 
JOHN  KLEIN,,  Midland  Ave.,  Paramus,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  32,  life  experience,  result- 
getter;  references.  ADVERTISER  4264,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  middle-aged,  single,  German,  very  handy 
all  around,  wants  position  with  board;  experi¬ 
enced  on  chicken  farm;  state  wages.  BOX  33, 
East  View,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  man  M’ould  like  light  work  on  small 
poultry  farm.  STANLEY  W.  ZETIFF,  159 
Orange  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

POSITION  wanted  by  young  single  man  on  farm; 

have  had  15  years  of  experience;  can  give  good 
reference;  will  go  any  where.  MR.  GEORGE 
TRACY,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  manager  of  30.000-layer  plant, 
desires  immediate  position;  18  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  will  build  new  plant  or  take  full  charge 
of  commercial  plant  which  is  capable  of  large 
production  on  salary  and  profit-sharing  basis. 
ADVERTISER  4265,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  private  farm,  estate;  married;  references, 
IS  years’  experience,  last  two  places;  only  high- 
grade,  permanent  offers  considered,  which  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  applicant’s  standard;  experienced 
farm,  estate,  all  lines  stock;  salary  $200  per 
month,  perquisites;  particlars  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4266,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  young  men,  single,  22,  wish  farm  M'ork. 
ADVERTISER  4268,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

VEGETABLE  farmer  wants  $65-$85  month. 
GEORGE  BROCKTEN,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

WANTED — Position  ns  working  foreman  on 
farm  or  estate;  3  years  as  herdsman  with 
certified  dairy;  thoroughly  understands  all  farm 
machinery;  can  handle  men,  take  complete 
charge  if  necessary;  knowledge  of  draining, 
ditching  and  blasting;  licensed  chauffeur;  am 
single,  American;  would  like  to  get  with  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  make  their  farm  pay;  open, 
first  of  July.  ADVERTISER  4269,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERT  pasture  manager,  calf  raiser,  will  con¬ 
sider  connection  with  some  large  dairy  farms 
or  general  farming.  ADVERTISER  4270,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  young  men,  experienced  in  farm  work, 
want  year-round  jobs  on  good  farm  or  private 
estate;  moderate  M’ages  but  first-class  board  ab¬ 
solutely  essential;  state  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4271,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORK  M’anted  on  poultry  farm.  tM-o  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  references.  ADVERTISER  4273, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  Norwegian,  experienced; 

references;  wants  permanent  job.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4274,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOY,  16,  Protestant,  sturdy,  industrious,  intel¬ 
ligent;  some  experience;  for  Summer;  state 
wages,  home  conditions.  ADVERTISER  4275, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  on  gentleman’s  country  place; 

Austrian,  26  years  old,  clean  and  sober;  $60 
per  month,  board  and  room;  would  prefer  year 
around  job.  JOS.  OTTMAN,  347  West  18th  St., 
New  York. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  with  three  small  children, 
Mants  position  in  country;  good  home  pre¬ 
ferred  to  high  wages.  ADVERTISER  4276,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  Fo»*  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — 30-acre  development  lot;  electricity, 
telephone,  main  highway,  Erie  Railroad,  large 
lake  available;  50  miles  from  New  York;  price 
reasonable  to  quick  buyer-.  BOX  46,  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  rent,  purchase  option,  house,  six 
rooms,  improvements,  with  some  land,  in  Jer¬ 
sey,  commuting  distance  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4179,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Country  place  suitable  for  poultry 
or  florist  business  or  boarding-house;  large  13- 
room  house,  poultry  houses  and  other  buildings; 
50  miles  to  New  York;  5  minutes’  ride  to  New¬ 
burgh;  near  State  road;  4  y2  acres  land. 
ADVERTISER  4176,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORANGE  GROVES,  also  farm;  wonderful  buy. 
OM’ner  CROWE,  Davenport,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE — High-class,  fully  equipped  stock  and 
dairy  farm  in  the  Lebanon  Valley  near  the 
city  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  immediate  possession 
giving  you  crops  both  in  the  barn  and  in  the 
ground;  a  paying  investment:  for  detailed  de¬ 
scription  and  full  particulars  address  the  owner, 
W.  W.  WEIMAN,  P.  O.  Box  727,  Wilmington, 
Del. 


FOR  SALE — Eighty-acre  farm,  well  located  and 
improved;  $4,000,  half  cash.  GEO.  HOPPES, 
Salisbury,  Md.,  R.  2. 


FOR  SALE — Desirable  country  home  and  farm 
of  27  acres;  good  soil  and  all  tillable;  well- 
built  eight-room  home  in  very  good  condition, 
new  exceptionally  large  two-car  garage,  barn, 
wagon  shed,  tool  house  and  pig  pen;  also  new 
chicken  house  accommodating  150  chickens;  nat¬ 
ural  spring  with  specific  gravity  to  house;  about 
00  fruit  trees,  consisting  of  apple,  pear,  plum, 
prune  and  cherry  trees;  located  five  minutes’ 
walk  and  clear  view  of  New  York  State  High¬ 
way  No.  5;  12  miles  west  of  Utica;  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars  write  R.  A.  KAYSER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2 
Vernon,  N.  Y.  Or  phone  Clinton  92-F-15.  This 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 


HAVE  you  for  sale  one,  two  acres  wooded  land 
.  with  or  without  buildings,  not  suitable  farm¬ 
ing,  for  Summer  bungalow  for  two  people  who 
love  country  but  cannot  pay  high  price?  Any 
location;  good  water;  distance  New  York  50 
miles;  Westchester,  Putnam  County,  Connecti¬ 
cut  preferred;  state  price.  ADVERTISER  4201, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  farm  in  New  York 
State,  two  new  stucco  houses,  all  improve¬ 
ments.  JOS.  F.  SCHEUERMAN,  Box  040,  Hunt¬ 
ington  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


11  concrete  road;  attractive  place,  new  build¬ 
ings,  productive  soil;  owner  is  getting  old. 
LEWIS  HANSEN,  Meadow,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — A  fine  year  round  business;  tea 
room,  home-made  ice  cream  and  candy;  on  one 
of  the  main  trunk  lines  in  Northeastern  New 
York;  tourist  and  town  trade:  splendid  chance 
for  man  and  wife.  ADVERTISER  4260,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Established  retail  butter  and  egg 
route.  ADVERTISER  4258,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ONE-ACRE  modern  poultry  farm;  rent,  sale; 

24  miles  from  New  York;  1,000  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets;  good  opportunity;  single  man. 
HANEXFELD,  Chatham,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Clean,  cosy  cottage,  furnished; 

no  improvements;  in  country,  Rockland  Coun¬ 
ty,  $200,  long  season.  ADVERTISER  4203, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ROAD  stand  for  rent  in  Poeomo  Mountains  at 
Tafton,  Fairview  Lake;  also  tenting  and  camp¬ 
ing  spaces;  reasonable.  MRS.  J.  E.  MAND- 
VILLE,  Tafton,  Fairview  Lake,  Pa. 


TO  RENT — An  up-to-date  poultry  plant,  built 
in  1926-27;  floor  space  26.000  sq.  ft.;  brood¬ 
ing  equipment  for  20,000  chicks;  incubators  for 
10,000  eggs;  seven  outside  buildings;  54  acres; 
very  good  layout;  23  miles  from  New  York  City; 
also  good  local  market.  Address  J.  SPITY,  R. 
F.  D.  2,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  city  property  or 
small  farm,  141  acres,  1,300  fruit  trees,  wood 
land,  good  buildings;  -well  stocked.  AVM.  JUK- 
GENSEN,  Freehold,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 


OLD  established  country  store,  good  business 
and  stock;  large  house;  school  and  church; 
$4,000,  balance  on  mortgage.  AVEUNERHOLM, 
Highland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home  at  Saint  James,  L. 

I„  N.  Y.;  ten-room  house,  running  water, 
gasoline  pump,  3  acres,  good  outbuildings,  good 
shade;  near  Middle  Country  Road,  about  two 
miles  from  Lake  Ronkonkoma.  AD\rERTISER 
4267,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THIS  45-acre  farm  has  a  reputation  for  cher¬ 
ries;  never  supplied  full  demand;  appraisal 
price  takes  it.  BORLING,  Y7,  Madison,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  finest  fruit  farms  in 
Greene  County,  2%  miles  from  West  Shore 
railroad  station,  14  mile  from  State  road;  00 
acres,  40  of  fruit,  mostly  apples,  also  peaches, 
pears  and  cherries,  trees  from  18-22  years  of 
age;  good  springs  and  wells;  good  10-room 
house  with  acetylene  gas  system,  telephone, 
water  in  house;  new  power  and  milk  "house 
combined,  garage,  new  fruit  house  M’ith  pack¬ 
ing  room  and  cellar  of  S00-barr*i  capacity  each, 
cooper  shop,  barn  40x50-ft.  with  tM’o  sheds  at¬ 
tached;  running  water  at  barn;  one  smaller 
barn  for  storing  machinery,  new  wagon  house, 
new  henhouse,  new  hog-house;  owing  to  poor 
health  owner  wishes  to  sell;  will  sell  with 
stock  and  tools  or  M’ithout.  M.  E.  MYERS. 
West  Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 


FINE  village  homes,  self  supporting,  for  retired 
people.  2-family  house  on  best  street  in  beau¬ 
tiful  villiage  of  Washingtonville;  one  side  rent 
for  $25;  all  improvements,  very  pleasant  loca¬ 
tion;  price  $7,000.  THOMAS  PENDELL,  Wash- 
ingtonville,  N.  Y. 


50-ACRE  truck  farm,  one-half  cleared,  balance 
timber;  6-room  house  M’ith  porches,  bam  and 
other  buildings;  100  peach  trees  loaded  with 
fruit;  good  shade  and  nice  location;  near  city 
of  Salisbury;  price  $5,500,  $2,500  cash,  balance 
mortgage.  FRED  A,  POLLITT,  Owner,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

AVILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.;  buckwheat, 
$5.40,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  granulated, 
$2  postpaid;  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  honey,  light  blend,  granulated,  5 
lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  postpaid  to  third  zone. 
FRED  SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


LADIES — Terms  reasonable  in  hair  work.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  wanted.  MRS.  R.  BRUCE  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Bruclyn  Farm,  Lynn,  Pa. 


BALSAM  Pillows.— -Sleep  on  fresh-pieked  balsam 
pillow,  filled  with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks;  soothing  and  refreshing  in  the  sick¬ 
room;  excellent  gift  for  sweetheart  or  friends; 
2%  lbs.,  $1.25,  cretonne  cover;  postage  paid; 
remit  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2, 
Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  steel  cow  stalls.  EARL 
HEIST,  R.  D.  2,  Norristown,  Pa. 


AV  ANTED— Boarders  for  July  and  August,  rates 
low.  BLANCHE  ADAMS,  Stalker,  Pa. 


WANTED — Board  for  girl  17,  boy  9,  July-Au¬ 
gust;  highest  references.  ALICE  M.  KEELER, 
502  8th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boarders  on  farm.  70  miles  from 
New  York,  $12.  ADVERTISER  4272,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  wanted  for  florist  and  nursery,  no 
swamp,  clay,  stony  hillside  01  quack  grass; 
would  incorporate  with  owner;  give  full  details 
as  to  water  supply,  shipping,  electric,  price, 
terms.  ADVERTISER  4254,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOARDERS,  country  home,  would  board  con¬ 
valescent  mother  and  infant.  CORA  SLUBLES, 
Box  38,  Montague,  Mass. 


AVANTED — Quilt  piecing  to  do,  prices  reason¬ 
able.  LAURA  CLARK,  Mitchellville,  Tenn. 


All  Sorts 
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That  Notable  Sleigh  Ride 

I  would  like  to  ask  whether  anyone 
knows  when  the  bob  sled  was  put  on 
sale.  In  the  year  1856.  there  was  a 
grand  sleigh  ride  in  Medina,  Summit, 
and  Cuyahoga  counties  in  Ohio; 
Medina  Co.,  winning  the  prize  for  hav¬ 
ing  the  most  sleighs,  horses  and  men 
in  the  parade.  Now,  there  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  about  what  kind  of  sleds  were 
used.  Some  claim  that  the  bob  sled 
was  not  in  use  at  that  time.  Others 
say  it  was  but  cannot  prove  it.  Is 
there  anyone  among  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  who  can  tell  me? 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  mbs.  l.  h. 


Removing  Scale  from  Maple 
Evaporator 

Can  you  tell  me  what  will  take  the 
coating  off  a  sugar  pan  v  ilhout  in¬ 
juring  the  pan?  Our  evaporator  is 
coated  Quite  badly.  mbs.  o.  b. 

Groton,  'N.  Y. 

This  deposit  is  undoubtedly  suc-rate 
of  calcium.  Only  the  best  sugar 
makers  have  trouble  with  it,  for  with 
most  outfits  the  management  is  such 
that  the  sap  sours  enough  to  hold  it 
in  solution.  This  means  that  almost 
any  weak  acid  will  take  it  off.  The 
easiest  way  is  to  boil  some  sour  sap 
in  the  pan  in  cleaning  up  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  Next  best  is  to  add  a 
little  vinegar  to  plain  water.  Neither, 
of  course,  will  injure  the  pan.  though 
if  it  was  made  of  galvanized  iron  the 
vinegar  might  color  it  slightly,  e.  d. 

Michigan. 


Bottling  the  Insects 

Some  years  ago  I  had  two  plum 
trees  loaded  with  plums  half  grown. 
One  day  I  found  that  the  fruit  on  one 
of  them  had  been  stung,  the  other  had 
not.  I  immediately  took  a  large 
mouthed  bottle,  filled  it  one-half  full 
of  sweetened  water  and  hung  in  each 
tree.  After  two  or  three  weeks  I  found 
in  them  a  very  large  number  of  bugs, 
moths  and  flies.  The  one  tree  did  not 
mature  a  single  plum  while  the  other 
tree  ripened  nearly  all  that  were  there 
when  I  put  up  the  bottles.  This  year 
I  have  taken  some  baking  powder 
cans,  cut  part  away  round  the  top 
(not  too  large  a  hole)  and  hung  them 
in  my  orchard.  This  is  intended  as 
a  hint  to  those  where  spraying  is  not 
available.  J.  d.  s. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


YOUR 

SPEEDOMETER 
DOESN'T 
TELL  YOU  THE 
HALF  OF  IT 


MILEAGE  ?  Yes,  but  that’s  the  least  im¬ 
portant  of  several  good  reasons  for  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  Socony  pump  and  nowhere  else. 
Motors  stay  young  on  a  regular  diet  of  Socony 
Motor  Gasoline  and  Socony  Motor  Oil.  Some 
members  of  our  own  big  automotive  fleet  have 
run  90,000  and  100,000  miles  with  only  minor 
repairs.  Any  car  owner  who  standardizes  on 
Socony  Motor  Gasoline  and  Oil  can  do  as  well 
and  many  do. 

If  you  drive  one  of  the  new  high  compression 
motors,  or  an  older  model  with  carbon  in  the 
cylinders,  try  Socony  Special  Gasoline.  It  elim¬ 
inates  knocking,  improves  pick-up  and  gives 
you  an  extra  lift  of  power  on  the  steep  hills.  It 
works  as  well  in  spring  and  summer  as  in  win¬ 
ter.  Like  Socony  Gasoline  and  Socony  Motor 
Oil,  Socony  Special  is  tested  thirteen  times  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  your  car. 


Try  Socony  Special 


f£o°d  morning,  motor’ 


"ABORNING,  RED-  Say,  Red, 
-LtX  help  me  to  put  up  a  job  on 
the  Boss,  will  you?  He  isn’t  going 
to  use  me  today — just  drove  down 
for  some  gas.  Tell  him  you’d  like  to 
give  me  the  once-over.  Offer  to 
drive  him  up  to  the  house  and  then 
bring  me  back.  The  point  is,  the 
Madam  bought  some  cheap  oil  last 
week  and  it’s  nearly  killing  me.  If 
I  don’t  get  rid  of  it  and  dose  up  on 
some  of  your  good  old  medium,  I’m 
going  to  be  sick.  Already  my  crank 
shaft  is  rheumatic  and  my  bearings 
are  squealing.  If  the  boss  starts  to 
argue,  draw  a  little  of  the  oil  from 
my  crank  case  and  show  it  to  him. 

Ask  him  how  I’m  taking  the  hills. 
That’ll  make  him  blush.  You  are 
the  only  one  who  understands  my 
innerds  and  how  much  I  need  the 
best  gas  and  oil.  Go  to  it,  Red.”  1 


Rabbits  Destroying  Lettuce 

Lost  year  I  lost  nearly  1,500  head 
lettuce  and  as  much  cabbage  by  rab¬ 
bits.  Neighbors  advised  stakes  with 
rags,  but  they  helped  just  for  a  few 
days.  Now  I  am  advised  to  dust  with 
lime  and  sulphur.  Would  that  keep  them 
off.  and  in  what  proportion  should  it 
be  mixed?  Will  tobacco  dust  keep  rab¬ 
bits  away,  or  is  there  any  other  thing? 
We  live  in  a  mountainous  section  and 
rabbits  are  plentiful  though  hard  to 
catch.  h.  a.  c. 

Roanoke,  Va. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  serious  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  section  where  rabbits  are  plen¬ 
tiful.  The  probability  is  that  dusting 
with  such  substances  as  tobacco,  lime 
and  sulphur  would  have  a  considerable 
deterrent  effect,  as  rabbits  are  quite 
sensitive  to  smells.  Another  substance 
sometimes  used  on  trees  to  keep  rab¬ 
bits  from  girdling  them  is  a  solution 
of  dried  blood.  Like  many  other  ani¬ 
mals  the  rabbits  do  not  like  the  smell 
of  blood  so  it  is  possible  that  if  you 
use  some  dried  blood  as  fertilizer  on 
this  lettuce  on  the  ground  close  to  the 
plants  that  might  help  considerably. 
This  is  an  excellent  fertilizer  material 
and  may  be  had  at  most  seed  stores. 
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CIDER  PRESSES 


Van  Atta 
Extra  Heavy 
Pressure 

Yields  more  cider 
without  any  addi¬ 
tional  investment, 
labor  or  power.  Van 
Atta  Presses  have 
given  satisfaction 
for  many  years. 

Write  for  Catalog  R  and  prices 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  Inc. 

OLEAN.  N.  Y. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

built.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  8 
men.  No  twine.  Nodanger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  AgentB  Wanted. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 
504  Westerville,  Ohio 


O  FF““  f  Corn  harvesterppor  Man's  price. 

t\  #  2  „  at  SS'^J,25-  y;th  bundle  tying  attachment. 
M  A  A  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
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ua,  Kaua. 


A  NEW  ROOF! 

w'a™10YEAR 

GUARANTEE 


„  SEND  NO  MONEY— get  all 

the  coating  and  tools  you  need  with¬ 
out  paying  a  cent.  Inexpensive — 
durable.  Covers  a  roof  like  a  rubber 
blanket.  Try  before  you  buy.  Makes  old 
roofs  Uko  new.  Write  | 
today  for  details. 
ATLAS  ASBESTOS  . 
COMPANY,  Dept.RNl 
North  Wales,  Pa. 


Get  our  low 
prices  on 
paints  and 
varnishes. 


Liquid A  f bettor 

ROOF  COATING 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Pactical,  Proven  PowerCultivator,  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, r 
Poultrymen  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  -  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over, 'cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  j 

WANTFI)  fiOOD-CLEAN  FEED,  DArc 
If  rill  1  til/  BliAN  AND  MIDDLING  D/iUi> 
Write  for  our  new  attractive  Price  List.  We  pay 
freight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  Com¬ 
munity  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  B  LEIGH  FELD  BAG 
&  BUICLAP  GO.*  15  Peekham  St.,  Buffalo*  N,  I, 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 


FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years'  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  reauest— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices. 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  18** 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

T'hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
A  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid.  . 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  ot 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift:  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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“The  House  of  Quiet — That  the  Master  Workman  Made" 


Jbr  Economical  Transportation 


X\\* 


f  /HE  tremendous  popularity  of 
y  the  Bigger  and  Better  Chevron 
let  in  the  rural  districts  of  America 
is  partly  due  to  its  exceptional  size 
— the  biggest  automobile  ever 
offered  at  such  low  prices l 

Here  is  not  only  ample  room  for 
driver  and  passengers — but  plenty 
of  room  for  baskets,  for  pails,  for 
merchandise — and  the  dozens  of 
other  things  that  a  farmer  must 
carry  in  his  automobile. 

And  combined  with  this  extra 
size  is  a  ruggedness  of  construe- 


tion  that  assures  day-after-day 
dependability  under  every  condi¬ 
tion  of  usage.  The  Fisher  bodies 
are  built  of  selected  hardwood  and 
steel  —  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  combination  of  materials 
known  to  the  body  builders’ 
craft.  And  the  entire  chassis  is 
designed  with  an  extra  margin 
of  strength  and  safety  in  every 
unit  that  fits  the  car  for  the  rough- 


$ 

The 

COACH 


f.  o.  b.  Flint, 
Michigan 


est  usage.  Its  stamina  and  depend¬ 
ability  have  been  proved  by 
millions  of  miles  of  testing  on  the 
roads  of  the  General  Motors  Prov¬ 
ing  Ground. 

Visit  your  Chevrolet  dealer  today 
and  make  your  own  inspection  of 
this  sensational  automobile  value* 

It  will  take  you  less  than  thirty 
minutes  to  learn  why  farmers 
everywhere  are  turning  to  Chev¬ 
rolet  daily  in  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  numbers. 


The  Roadster,  $495;  The  Touring,  $495;  The  Coupe,  $595;  The  4-Door  Sedan,  $675;  The  Convertible  Sport  Cabriolet,  $695;  The  Imperial 
Landau,  $715;  The  Light  Delivery  Truck,  (Chassis  Only )  $375;  The  Utility  Truck,  (Chassis  Only)  $495.  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


QUALITY 


A  T 


LOW 


COST 
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Should  Beef  Cattle  Return  to  Eastern  Farms? 

By  R.  R.  Snapp,  University  of  Illinois 


ARMING  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
United  States  has  undergone  many 
transitions  during  the  last  century. 
Previous  to  1825  the  States  east  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  had  a  large 
rural  population,  and  raised  more 
than  enough  food  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Large  quantities  of  wheat,  corn,  beef,  pork  and 
other  provisions  were  shipped  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  they  were  exchanged  for  sugar,  coffee  and  mo¬ 
lasses.  The  interruption  of  this  trade  by  the  passage 
of  the  Sugar  Act  by  the  English  Parliament  in  17G4. 
which  forbade  commerce  with  the  French  and  Span¬ 
ish  colonies,  caused  a  marked  decline  in  the  prices 
of  agricultural  products,  and  brought  about  great 
economic  depression.  Thus  unwittingly  did  the 
English  Parliament  prepare  a  fertile  seedbed  for  the 
seeds  of  discontent  sown  during  the  following  years 
by  King  George  III.  By  thus  destroying  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  colonies,  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment  so  aroused  their  anger  that 
when  the  opportunity  came  “the  em¬ 
battled  farmers  stood  and  fired  the 
shot  heard  round  the  world.” 

Unfortunately  political  independence 
did  not  bring  an  era  of  perpetual  eco¬ 
nomic  independence  and  prosperity  to 
the  farmers  of  the  seaboard  States.  All 
went  well  until  the  building  of  canals 
and  railroads  during  the  period  1825- 
1860.  This  permitted  the  easy  ship¬ 
ment  of  huge  food  supplies  to  the  east¬ 
ern  cities  from  the  newly  settled  re¬ 
gions  of  the  Central  West.  In  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  foodstuffs  the  long-culti¬ 
vated.  small,  hilly  farms  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were 
no  match  for  the  broad,  fertile  acres  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys.  As  a 
result,  farming  in  the  Eastern  States 
underwent  a  transformation.  No  longer 
was  an  attempt  made  to  grow  cattle, 
hogs  and  wheat  for  the  market.  In¬ 
stead,  the  farmers  centered  their  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  production  of  perishable 
products  that  could  not  be  shipped  easi¬ 
ly  long  distances,  such  as  fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  butter,  cheese  and  whole 
milk.  Beef  cattle,  which  oifce  grazed 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Connecticut.  Hudson  and  Mohawk 
valleys,  were  rapidly  displaced  by  dairy 
stock.  Only  in  the  relatively  inaccessi¬ 
ble  mountainous  regions  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  were  any  beef  cattle  still  to  be 
found. 

This  situation  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Indeed,  it  pre¬ 
vails  today  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  East.  The  majority  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  region  feel  that  they,  with 
their  small  farms  and  limited  feed  supply,  are  in 
no  position  to  compete  with  western  ranchers  in  the 
production  of  beef  calves,  nor  with  corn-belt  farmers 
in  fattening  steers  for  the  market.  For  the  East  as 
a  whole,  this  is  no  doubt  true,  but  it  by  no  means  is 
true  for  the  individual  farmer  who  has  a  liking  for 
beef  cattle  and  sufficient  initiative  and  intelligence 
so  to  handle  his  cattle  that  they  will  help  him  to 
utilize  efficiently  the  products  of  his  farm  and  to 
market  them  advantageously. 

Moreover,  many  things  have  changed  during  the 
past  20  years  which  have  placed  the  eastern  beef, 
producer  in  a  much  better  position,  as  regards  his 
ability  to  compete  successfully  with  his  western 
brethren.  Among  the  events  that  have  contributed  to 
his  advantage  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 

1.  The  change  in  land  values  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

2.  The  preference  of  the  public  for  young  beef. 

3.  The  preference  of  the  public  for  beef  carrying 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  fat. 

4.  The  formation  of  co-operative  live  stock  ship- 
ing  associations  throughout  the  country  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  small  slaughtering  plants  in  many  of 
the  eastern  cities. 

5.  The  relatively  high  freight  rates  on  live  stock 
and  animal  products. 

0.  Seasonal  fluctuation  in  prices  of  dairy  products. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  above  points  may  assist 


the  skeptical  reader  to  see  that  beef  cattle  do  have 
a  place  on  many  eastern  farms  from  which  they  have 
been  banished  for  nearly  a  century. 

Probably  the  reason  most  frequently  given  for  the 
small  interest  in  beef  cattle  in  the  Eastern  States  is 
that  the  land  is  too  high-priced  to  produce  beef  in 
competition  with  the  cheap  lands  of  the  West.  Such 
undoubtedly  was  the  case  during  most  of  the  hun¬ 
dred-year  period  ending  about  1925.  But  during  re¬ 
cent  years  land  values  the  country  over  have  been 
shaken  down  to  a  point  where  the  difference  between 
“low-priced”  and  “high-priced”  lands  is  but  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  what  it  was  20  or'  30  years  ago.  No  longer  is 
it.  possible  to  raise  cattle  in  the  West  with  title  only 
to  a  few  acres  used  for  ranch  headquarters.  While- 
government  land  in  the  form  of  national  forests  is 
still  available  for  Summer  use,  Winter  ranges  and 
hay  lands  must  be  owned  or  leased  under  present 
methods  of  ranch  management.  In  many  eases  a 
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Duke  and  Dime,  With  Their  Trainer.  Fig.  401.  Sec  newt  page 


considerable  portion  of  the  ranch  consists  of  ir¬ 
rigated  Alfalfa  meadows  worth  from  $100  to  $200  an 
acre.  With  beef  calves  selling  for  from  $40  to  $50 
at  six  months  of  age,  no  land  in  the  humid  sections 
of  the  United  States  that  can  be  bought  for  $50  or 
less  per  acre  is  too  high-priced  to  raise  beef  cattle. 
Ofttimes  farms  worth  more  than  twice  this  figure 
show  a  better  return  from  the  beef  cattle  enterprise 
than  from  corn,  oats  or  wheat,  due  to  much  lower 
labor,  fertilizer  and  marketing  costs. 

Time  was  when  a  steer  was  not  considered  fit  for 
the  butcher  until  he  was  at  least  214  years  old  and 
weighed  upwards  of  1,300  lbs.  Also,  cows  and  heifers 
were  regarded  as  “trash”  by  cattle  buyers  to  be 
bought  at  the  lowest  possible  figure.  “She  stuff"  was 
regarded  as  merely  a  by-product  of  the  cattle  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  loss  sustained  in  their  production  was 
deducted  from  the  profits  derived  from  the  steers. 

Now  all  is  changed.  No  longer  must  a  steer  be 
kept  on  the  place  until  he  has  been  listed  two  or 
three  times  by  the  assessor ;  instead  he  is  sent  to 
market  when  from  12  to  15  months  of  age  in  the 
form  of  “baby  beef.”  No  longer  do  fat  heifers  have 
to  be  peddled  in  order  to  be  disposed  off ;  instead 
they  sell  as  readily  as  their  half  brothers,  and  usual¬ 
ly  for  the  same  price.  Even  beef  cows  from  0  to  10 
years  of  age  that  have  been  fed  sufficient  grain  to 
give  them  a  decent  covering  of  fat  frequently  sell 
within  a  couple  of  dollars  of  the  top  of  the  cattle 


market.  With  the  great  reduction  in  the  supply  of 
mature  steers,  buyers  in  need  of  a  few  heavy  car¬ 
casses  for  hotel  and  dining-car  orders  are  often 
forced  to  substitute  fat  cows  for  steers.  With  the 
quick  turnover  secured  from  the  sale  of  young  cattle 
and  the  substantial  receipts  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  discarded  cows  and  bulls  the  beef  cattle  enter¬ 
prise  affords  much  larger  opportunities  for  the  small 
eastern  farmer  than  it  did  formerly. 

Not  only  does  the  present-day  consuming  public 
evidence  a  strong  dislike  for  carcasses  that  are  too 
heavy,  but  it  also  discriminates  severely  against  beef 
that  is  too  fat.  In  the  heyday  of  the  big  steer,  fat 
beef  sold  at  a  premium — the  fatter  the  carcass  the 
higher  the  price.  The  muscles  of  mature  animals 
are  strong  and  tough  ;  generous  deposits  of  fat  with¬ 
in  and  around  them  are  necessary  to  insure  tender¬ 
ness  and  palatableness  when  the  meat  appears  on 
the  table.  The  flesh  of  young  cattle,  however,  is 
naturally  tender  and  juicy ;  only 
enough  fat  is  needed  to  prevent  undue 
drying  during  cooking  and  to  impart 
the  proper  flavor.  Indeed,  any  more 
is  regarded  as  so  much  waste — some¬ 
thing  to  be  paid  for  but  not  eaten. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  corn 
belt  has  lost  some  of  the  advantages 
it  formerly  possessed  as  a  cattle  feed¬ 
ing  section.  Other  States  with  smaller 
supplies  of  concentrates  are  able  to 
make  their  young  cattle  sufficiently  fat 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  most 
fastidious  consumers.  Few  eastern 
farmers  do  not  raise  or  cannot  afford 
to  buy  sufficient  grain  and  protein  con¬ 
centrates  to  fatten  all  the  calves  that 
they  produce  tneir  own  farms. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  it  was  the 
rule  to  buy  and  sell  cattle  in  carload 
lots.  Unless  a  farmer  was  equipped  to 
handle  a  carload  he  handled  none  at 
all.  Buying  and  selling  methods  were 
such  that  the  less-than-carload  feeder 
was  at  a  distinct  disadvantage.  In  buy¬ 
ing  he  was*  limited  to  the  few  odd, 
scrub  and  dairy-bred  calves  that  he 
could  buy  from  his  neighbors ;  in  sell¬ 
ing  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  local 
live  stock  shipper  who  was  commonly 
and  very  properly  termed  a  “scalper.” 
All  has  been  changed  in  the  last  few 
years.  Few  towns  do  not  have  a  co¬ 
operative  live-stock  shipping  associa¬ 
tion  that  sends  to  market  each  week  at 
least  one  car  loaded  with  stock  belong¬ 
ing  to  perhaps  a  dozen  different  men. 
Few  farmers  east  of  Indiana  are  not 
within  easy  trucking  distance  of  a 
small  slaughtering  plant  where  fat 
calves  and  handy-weight  yearlings  can 
be  sold  for  from  $1  to  $3  more  per 
hundredweight  than  they  would  bring  on  the  Chicago 
or  Omaha  market.  As  yet  the  co-operative  purchase 
of  feeder  animals  is  just  nicely  started.  So  far  the 
orders  have  been  largely  for  carload  lots.  However, 
it  is  a  simple  matter  for  three  or  four  farmers  to 
order  a  carload  together,  and  divide  the  calves  up 
after  they  arrive. 

During  the  25-year  period  from  1S90  to  1915,  the 
freight  rate  on  live  cattle  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
was  28  cents  per  hundred.  Beginning  with  1915,  the 
rate  was  raised  gradually  until  it  reached  63  cents 
in  1920.  However,  on  July  1,  1922,  it  was  reduced 
to  56.5  cents,  where  it  still  remains.  Thus,  we  see 
that  the  cost  of  transporting  live  cattle  is  almost 
exactly  twice  what  it  was  15  years  ago.  The  rate  on 
dressed  beef  shows  nearly  the  same  advance,  being- 
45  cents  per  hundred  previous  to  1915  and  79  cents 
at  the  present  time.  These  advances  in  freight  rates 
have  put  the  eastern  beef  producer  in  a  very  favor¬ 
able  position.  It  amounts,  in  effect,  to  insuring  him 
a  considerably  higher  price  for  his  fat  cattle  than 
he  could  expect  to  get  if  the  former  rates  were  still 
in  force.  In  other  words  he  is  protected  against  his 
western  competitors  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
freight  rate  on  live  cattle  from  Chicago  to  his  near¬ 
est  slaughtering  point.  Furthermore  he  has  the  ad- 
antage  of  having  less  shrink  on  his  cattle  because 
of  the  shorter  time  they  are  en  route  to  market. 
Considering  these  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
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prices  paid  by  eastern  butchers  and  packers  are  from 
$1  to  $3  per  hundred  higher  than  they  are  at  the 
larger  western  markets. 

The  majority  of  eastern  farmers  are  confirmed 
dairymen.  Black  and  white  and  fawn  colored  cattle 
rather  than  red,  roans,  and  blacks  graze  the  rolling 
pasture  lands  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  States.  Frequently  the  complaint  is  heard 
that  milk  prices  are  low  and  that  the  dairy  business 
is  overdone.  Letters  received  by  corn-belt  farmers 
from  relatives  living  in  New  York  State  disclose  that 
whole  families,  including  the  wives  and  10-year-old 
children,  milk  cows  from  before  daylight  until  long 
after  dark  for  no  more  than  a  bare  living  and  in¬ 
terest  on  the  farm  mortgage.  To  a  corn-belt  cattle¬ 
man,  accustomed  to  taking  things  a  bit  easy,  such 
reports  smack  strongly  of  peasantry.  Never  having 
lived  in  the  East,  he  wisely  refrains  from  advising 
others  what  they  should  do,  but  as  for  himself,  he  is 
of  the  opinion  that  a  herd  of  from  10  to  25  good  beef 
cpws  would  be  a  paying  proposition  on  many  of 
those  eastern  farms.  Moreover,  the  above-mentioned 
facts  would  seem  to  warrant  the  retaining  of  this 
opinion  until  it  is  shown  to  be  unsound. 


Training  a  Yoke  of  Steers 

AM  sending  a  picture  of  the  fine  yoke  of  steers, 
Duke  and  Dime,  which  I  drove  in  the  Jamestown 
Centennial  Parade  June,  1927,  when  they  were  year¬ 
lings.  I  drove  them  to  Portville  on  the  cart  after  a 
lead  of  grain  and  had  them  weighed  last  January. 
When  Dime  stepped  off  the  scales  and  Duke  stepped 
on  the  beam  balanced  in  the  same  notch,  exactly 
920  lbs.  each.  These  steers  may  be  driven  either 
side. 

I  am  19  years  of  age  and  have  broken  five  yokes 
of  steers.  This  Spring  I  used  these  steers  on  the 
plow  and  spring-tooth  drag.  I  also  rolled  about  17 
acres  with  them.  I  did  all  the  driving  from  behind 
them.  When  skidding  wood  I  drive  from  behind  my 
skid  of  wood.  I  can  stand  perfectly  still  and  send 
them  about  20  paces  away  in  any  direction  and  stop 
them,  gee  or  haw  them  about  and  bring  them  back 
to  me. 

The  best  method  which  I  have  found  in  training 
steers  is  to  build  a  yard  as  near  round  as  possible 
so  there  will  not  be  any  sharp  corners  in  which  they 
can  stop.  The  yard  must  be  small  enough  so  that 
the  driver  can  reach  the  steers  with  his  whip  when 
standing  in  the  center.  They  should  be  turned  in 
the  yard  without  a  yoke  or  anything  on  them.  The 
driver  should  have  a  whip  which  is  not  very  harsh 
but  one  that  he  can  handle  quick  and  easy,  having  a 
long  limber  stalk  with  a  short  lash. 

The  main  thing  in  training  steers  is  to  have  plenty 
of  patience  and  keep  the  good  will  of  them  and  at 
the  same  time  get  the  best  of  them.  After  turning 
them  in  the  yard,  I  go  in  with  my  whip  and  teach 
them  to  follow  the  fence  side  by  side  until  they  walk 
around  together  without  much  trouble.  Then  I  turn 
them  around  and  let  them  go  the  other  wTay  around. 
When  they  begin  to  want  to  stop  they  can  be  taught 
to  stop  by  saying,  “whoa”  and  tapping  them  over 
the  head  with  the  lash.  After  they  have  learned  to 
stop  when  you  say  “whoa,”  and  start  when  you  tell 
them  you  can  then  gee  and  haw  them  about  by  tap¬ 
ping  one  over  the  head  and  making  the  other  come 
around.  They  will  soon  go  in  any  direction  you  de¬ 
sire  when  you  tell  them  what  to  do  without  touching 
them  with  the  whip. 

I  now  put  the  yoke  on  them  for  the  first  time  and 
drive  them  as  I  did  before  by  letting  them  follow 
the  yard  until  they  become  used  to  the  yoke.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  put  a  rope  on  the  near  ox  when  first 
driving  them  after  you  have  completed  your  training 
in  the  yard. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  ox  pictures 
in  The  It.  N.-Y.  and  hope  there  will  be  many  more  of 
them.  The  ox  team  has  done  its  part  in  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  American  progress  and  now  don’t  let  them 
be  forgotten.  irving  lamb. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Things  That  Pass  in  the  Night 

IT  IS  historical  fact  that  the  passenger  pigeon 
went  completely  out  of  existence  almost  in  a  day. 
Time  was  when  they  would  pass  through  Eastern 
Texas  on  migrations  in  such  great  numbers  that  they 
would  break  down  trees  where  they  roosted.  But 
they  went  in  a  night,  and  no  man  knows  where. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  old  jimson  weed  covered  this 
country.  It  was  a  pest.  It  was  everywhere.  But  it 
has  passed  on,  for  no  jimson  now  grows  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  How  came  it  to  quit  growing?  You  can  now 
travel  for  days  and  see  no  jimson.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  about  the  only  weed  you  did  see  in  some  parts 
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of  Texas.  Where  did  it  go?  Is  it  possible  that  some 
kind  of  climatic  change  keeps  it  from  growing? 

There  are  many  kinds  of  bugs  that  the  writer  knew 
when  he  was  a  boy  that  now  exist  no  more.  The 
pinch-bug  of  Mark  Twain  is  gone.  Thirty-five  years 
ago  there  were  millions  of  the  so-called  centipedes 
here  in  Texas.  This  was  a  beautiful  and  at  the  same 
time  horrid  creature.  It  was  jointed  and  often 
eight  inches  long.  The  body  wa s  half  an  inch  thick. 
It  was  the  same  size  all  along  the  way.  It  was 
called  centipede  because  it  was  said  to  have  one 
hundred  legs.  The  body  was  a  shiny  green ;  I  might 
say  a  brilliant  green.  The  head  and  legs  were  yellow. 
It  was  claimed  that  there  was  a  sting  at  the  end  of 
each  leg.  It  stayed  under  bark  and  in  old  stumps.  I 
was  picking  cotton  when,  I  was  about  17  years  old. 
There  were  a  lot  of  girls  also  picking.  To  show  just 
how  smart  I  was  I  kicked  over  a  big  stump.  A  big 
centipede  came  out  and  some  way  in  my  scramble  I 
got  tangled  in  my  cotton  sack  and  could  not  get  out 
of  his  way.  Before  you  could  say  scat  the  gentleman 
was  up  my  trousers  leg.  I  forgot  a  girl  was  in  20 
miles  and  pulled  off  my  trousers.  But  the  beast 
did  not  sting  me.  I  was  scared  so  badly  that  I  could 
not  pick  any  more  cotton  that  day. 

The  food  of  the  centipede  was  a  spider  or  bug  of 
some  kind  we  called  the  grand-daddy.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  name.  He  had  a  small  hotly  and  great  long 
legs  and  an  awful  odor ;  a  most  repellent  creature. 
But  grand-daddy  and  the  centipede  are  both  gone. 
You  might  kick  over  a  million  old  stumps  now  with¬ 
out  finding  a  centipede.  What  has  become  of  these 
creatures?  I  have  often  wondered  if  the  whole  hu¬ 
man  race  will  some  day  cease  to  exist  like  these 
creatures.  j.  e.  fitzgebald. 

Erath  Co.,  Texas. 


Changing  from  Cows  to  Sheep 

I  have  a  42-acre  farm,  and  have  been  keeping  10 
cows.  As  I  am  getting  too  old,  I  would  like  to  know 
if  I  could  keep  50  sheep.  The  farm  land  is  level,  not 
swampy  or  very  wet,  only  in  the  Spring.  My  taxes 
and  interest  are  over  ,$200  a  year.  Could  I  make  a 
living  with  50  sheep,  chickens  and  garden,  and  what 
kind  of  sheep  would  be  the  best?  There  are -five  in  the 
family.  F.  F. 

Geauga  Co.,  Ohio. 

HAT  number  of  sheep  can  be  kept  on  less  feed 
than  10  cows  require  to  make  a  good  flow  of  milk. 
Money  would  come  from  them  but  twice  a  year,  from 
lamb  and  wool  sales,  instead  of  regular  milk  checks. 
There  would  not  be  half  so  much  of  it,  but  the  out¬ 
lay  for  feed  would  be  small.  Then  the  labor  with 
sheep  is  small  compared  with  cows.  I  have  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  spin  in  Maine,  through  the  mountains 
and  scenes  of  Holstein  cows,  and  the  buggies,  wagons 
and  machines  of  the  dwellers  along  the  way  had 
from  one  bag  of  bought  feed  to  big  loads. 

However,  it  woxxld  be  very  unwise  to  make  a  sud¬ 
den  change.  In  fact  it  would  be  disastrous  unless 
one  knew  sheep  as  well  as  he  did  cows.  I  advise 
parting  with  one  or  two  of  the  least  profitable  cows, 
and  an  investment  in  a  few  good  ewes,  also  an  as¬ 
sociation  with  some  man  who  has  sheep,  to  learn  his 
methods.  A  few  sheep  will  forage  about  the  place 
and  cost  little,  but  during  these  times  when  anxious 
hearts  are  studying  to  better  their  lives,  one  should 
move  with  caution.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 


Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Shrubs 

EXT  to  beauty  and  perhaps  vying  with  it  is 
fragrance  among  flowers  and  plants,  and  who 
has  not  been  pleased  with  some  association  of  frag¬ 
rance  in  flowers  that  has  brought  to  memory  some 
long-forgotten  scene,  as  the  delicate  odor  of  the 
English  lavender  and  the  sweet  briar  or  even  the 
odor  of  the  well-known  rose  geranium?  Among  those 
that  are  easily  grown  are  of  course  sweet  Alyssum, 
mignonette,  sweet  peas,  pansies,  violets,  apple-scented 
geranium,  nutmeg  geranium,  carnations  and  junks, 
heliotrope,  stocks  or  Matthiola,  Nicotiana,  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liams,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  about  such  shrubs  as  lilacs, 
syringia,  strawberry  shrub  or  roses.  This  list,  while 
a  very  short  one,  may  give  some  idea  of  perhaps 
some  old  forgotten  favorite,  and  may  be  enlarged  to 
almost  any  extent.  H.  w.  hales. 


Weeds  the  Automatic  Cover  Crop 

HE  idea  of  turning  wastes  and  liabilities  into 
assets  has  long  occupied  the  minds  of  industrial¬ 
ists  and  many  a  jxaying  concern  is  paying  today 
solely  because  of  efficient  disposal  of  “wastes.”  That 
agriculture  is  behind  the  procession  in  this  regard 
seems  evident. 

Take  the  matter  of  using  weeds  as  a  cover  crop  in 
orchards  and  vineyards.  For  centuries  weeds  have 
been  the  farmer’s  cross.  With  hands  and  hoes,  with 


aching  back  and  calloused  knees,  he  has  fought 
weeds,  endlessly,  doggedly.  It  seems,  however,  that 
some  fruit  growers  are  inclined  to  let  their  pride 
overwhelm  their  horse  sense,  and  are  still  keeping 
their  orchards  and  vineyards  spotlessly  clean.  In 
some  cases  they  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
sowing  cover  crops  such  as  oats,  rye,  vetch,  millet, 
etc.  In  other  cases  no  cover  croj>  is  sowed  and,  sad 
to  relate,  the  orchard  is  allowed  to  enter  the  Winter 
in  a  bare  and  unjxrotected  condition.  Tradition  is 
strong.  The  ancient  tradition  of  the  husbandman 
tells  them  that  to  harbor  weeds  is  a  disgrace.  It  is 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Many  fruit  growers  are  now  brushing  tradition 
aside  and  are  learning  to  capture  the  ancient  enemy 
and  put  him  to  work.  On  our  own  place  we  have 
used  weeds  as  a  cover  crop  for  a  number  of  years. 
Formerly  we  sowed  cover  crops  because  the  land 
was  not  fertile  enough  to  grow  a  quick  thick  stand 
of  weeds.  Now  we  find  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
stop  cultivation  about  mid-July  and  let  the  automatic 
cover  crop  do  the  rest.  This  plan  has  worked  espe¬ 
cially  well  in  grajxes  and  apples,  and  also  works 
fairly  well  with  peaches. 

It  is  essential  that  cultivation  be  stopped  at  just 
the  right  time.  We  have  found  that  one  cultivation 
too  many  will  practically  kill  off  the  cover  crop  for 
that  year. 

When  the  weed  plan  was  first  tried  in  the  vineyard 
the  rank  growth,  proved  to  be  a  considerable  nuisance 
at  harvest  time,  and  the  pickers  complained  of  the 
inconvenience,  and  especially  of  the  wetness  on  dewy 
mornings.  One  man  claimed  he  would  “just  as 
leave”  jump  into  Lake  Michigan  as  to  pick  grapes 
in  our  vineyard  on  a  dewy  morning.  We  then  tried 
mowing  the  weeds  next  to  the  rows  with  scythes, 
but  that  was  too  much  hand  work,  and  “elbow 
gi’ease”  is  a  very  expensive  lubricant.  Last  year’s 
procedure  was  more  satisfactory.  After  the  last 
cxiltivation  the  weeds  were  allowed  to  start,  and 
then  one  narrow  round  was  made  close  to  each  row 
with  a  one-hoi-se  cultivator,  set  shallow,  so  as  not 
to  injure  the  grape  roots.  This  made  a  clean  strip 
close  to  each  row,  but  left  the  centers  undisturbed. 
The  weeds  in  the  centers  grew  so  rankly,  however, 
that  in  many  places  they  were  lopped  over  toward 
the  grape  rows,  completely  concealing  the  clean 
strips.  Just  before  picking  time,  therefox-e,  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  a  smoothing-harrow  were  hitched  one  behind 
the  other  and  weighted  with  two  small  logs!  This 
outfit  was  dragged  once  down  the  center  of  each  row 
with  a  team,  effectually  flattening  the  weeds.  This 
easy  ojxeration,  together  with  the  clean  strip  next  to 
the  rows,  made  harvesting  much  more  convenient. 

In  the  apple  orchard  no  one-horse  cultivating  was 
done  and  the  dragging  down  process  was  not  quite 
so  effective,  nor  was  it  as  badly  needed.  The  drag 
sections  were  placed  side  by  side  and  that  did  not 
flatten  the  weeds  as  well  as  in  the  vineyai’d  where 
the  sections  were  hitched  tandem.  Mowing  a  swath 
along  the  tree  row  was  undesirable  because  wind¬ 
fall  ajxples  were  damaged  by  being  impaled  on  the 
stub  ends  of  the  coarser  weeds.  Another  objection  to 
mowing  is  that  it  reduces  the  snow-holding  ability 
of  the  cover  crop,  which  is  considered  an  important 
function  in  preventing  Winter  injxxi'y  to  the  roots. 

The  weed  cover  crop  does  not  live  over  Winter. 
That,  we  think,  is  in  its  favor.  Any  growth  that  a 
cover  crop  might  make  in  the  Spring  robs  the  trees 
of  moisture  and  plant  food  at  a  time  when  these  are 
most  vitally  needed.  We  believe  in  plowing  the  or¬ 
chards  and  vineyards  just  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  Spring,  to  conserve  as  much  moisture  and  release 
as  much  plant  food  as  possible  at  that  time.  With 
a  live  cover  crop  the  temptation  is  ever  present  to 
allow  it  to  grow  “a  little  more”  in  order  to  get  a 
greater  amount  of  organic  matter  to  plow  under. 

A  green  succulent  cover  crop  may  bulk  large  when 
it  is  plowed,  but  if  its  moisture  were  removed  the 
amount  of  actual  dry  matter  remaining  would  be 
quite  a  contrast.  Surprising  amounts  of  humus  ma¬ 
terial  are  obtained  with  a  good  weed  crop.  Our 
sandy  loam  soil  has  become  steadily  darker  and  its 
water-holding  capacity  seems  to  be  far  better  than 
it  once  was. 

The  weed  cover  crop  is  of  course  not  leguminous. 
This  objection  has  lost  much  of  its  importance  since 
the  use  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  has  come  into  being. 
These  fertilizers,  applied  early,  give  the  tree  a  boost 
when  it  needs  it  most,  and  at  a  time  when  the  soil 
is  still  cold  and  its  natural  supply  of  available  ni¬ 
trate  rather  low.  In  midsummer  the  effect  of  these 
fertilizers  is  past  and  the  growth  of  the  trees  can 
be  more  readily  stopped.  This  power  to  regulate  the 
growth  of  the  trees  is  important  in  many  ways,  and 
not  the  least  of  these  is  the  ability  to  obtain  good 
color  on  aj>ples.  Herbert  nafzigeb. 

Michigan. 
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Better  Potatoes 

( (*~t  "■  HERE  is  no  other  crop  grown  on  the  American 
continent  wliose  yield  and  quality  so  accurately 
reflect  the  caliber  of  the  grower,  as  potatoes  do.  The 
yield  and  quality  of  our  potatoes  are  an  indication  of 
the  brains  and  effort  we  put  into  the  growing  of  them. 
We  can  have  small  potatoes  or  big  potatoes.  We  can 
have  knobby  potatoes  or  smooth  potatoes.  We  can  have 
diseased  potatoes,  or  clean,  healthy  potatoes.  We  can 
eat  from  our  own  field  good,  mealy  potatoes,  or  soggy, 
bitter,  green  potatoes.  It's  up  to  us.  Show  me  the 
kind  of  potatoes  you  put  into  storage  or  on  your  table, 
and  I  will  know  the  kind  of  a  man  you  are.” 

This  statement  by  P.  G.  Holden  places  the  blame 
where  it  belongs  all  right,  but  it  is  a  little  startling  the 
first  time  you  see  it.  Western  New  York  potato  grow¬ 
ers  along  about  1025  were  inclined  to  blame  the  unfav¬ 
orable  reputation  of  their  potatoes  on  the  consumer  or 
the  broker  or  tbe  middleman  or  the  local  dealer  or 
someone  else.  But,  anyway,  they  admitted  that  they 
were  losing  their  reputation  for  good  quality  potatoes. 

In  1020  they  began  to  study  the  problem.  Trips  were 
made  to  the  eastern  cities  where  their  potatoes  were  sold. 
Consumers,  brokers,  retail  storekeepers  and  other  mid¬ 
dlemen  were  asked  their  opinion  about  Western  New 
York  potatoes.  Meetings  were  held  and  attempts  were 
made  to  pass  potato  grading  laws  that  would  compel 
potato  shippers  to  grade  their  potatoes  properly  and 
then,  finally,  the  problem  was  analyzed.  The  analysis 
showed  plainly  that  as  Mr.  Holden  says,  “It's  up  to 
us,”  and  in  this  case  the  “us”  was  the 
grower  himself. 

The  grower's  final  analysis  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  showed  13  factors  that  influenced 
the  quality  of  Western  New  York  pota¬ 
toes.  Some  of  these  factors  were  favor¬ 
able  and  some  unfavorable ;  some  were 
easy  to  control ;  some  could  be  controlled 
only  with  difficulty,  and  some  of  the  un¬ 
favorable  factors  showed  need  of  further 
study. 

GEOGRAPHICALLY  FAVORED.  — 

First  of  all  there  were  the  geographical 
factors  which  were  largely  favorable  to 
potato  growers  in  Western  New  York, 
and  which  also  were  largely  out  of  their 
control.  These  factors — soil  type,  climate 
and  length  of  the  growing  season — were 
important  factors  to  consider  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  high  quality  table  potatoes,  and 
the  fact  that  these  were  favorable  has 
made  Western  New  York  an  important 
potato-growing  center. 

The  potato-growing  section  of  Western 
New  York  is  characterized  by  rolling, 
hilly  topography,  with  an  elevation  of  from  1,200  to 
2.000  feet.  The  Genesee,  Dunkirk  and  Wooster  soils 
where  most  of  the  crop  is  produced  are  fertile  and  me¬ 
dium  to  light  in  texture,  and  should  produce  potatoes  of 
excellent  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  parts 
of  the  area  some  potatoes  are  produced  on  Lordstown 
and  Volusia  types  of  soil.  These  last  two  soil  types  are 
heavy  and  less  fertile,  and  produce  potatoes  of  relatively 
lower  market  and  table  quality  than  do  the  light  loamy 
soils. 

No  environmental  factor  is  more  influential  on  potato 
yields  and  quality  than  is  climate.  Although  the  grower 
has  no  power  to  alter  or  control  climate,  a  fuller  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  extent  to  which  the  growing  season  tempera¬ 
ture  and  rainfall  determine  the  size  of  the  crop,  should 
influence  him  to  regulate  his  cultural  practices  accord¬ 
ingly.  In  general,  rainfall  is  sufficient  in  Western  New 
York  for  good  yields.  The  growing  season  precipitation 
varies  from  14  to  18  inches.  When  it  is  less,  the  crop 
is  likely  to  suffer  from  drought ;  when  higher,  the  yields 
are  usually  large  but,  because  of  loss  from  blight  rot, 
the  harvested  crop  may  be  relatively  small.  The  potato 
tuber  is  nearly  SO  per  cent  water,  hence  the  growing 
plant  requires  much  available  soil  moisture.  A  well- 
distributed  rainfall  rather  than  a  large  total  seasonal 
rainfall  is  desirable.  In  fact,  rainfall  is  most  necessary 
at  and  during  the  weeks  immediately  following  blos¬ 
soming  and  tuber-setting.  Late  Fall  rains  generally  re¬ 
sult  in  more  or  less  late  blight. 

1  he  question  of  the  length  of  the  growing  season  for 
both  better  quality  and  higher  yield  of  potatoes  needs 
fur  ther  study.  5Vith  the  advent  of  better  spraying 
practices  to  control  kite  blight  and  leaf  hopper  it  would 
seem  that  a  longer  growing  season  brought  about  by 
earlier  planting  would  produce  both  higher  yields  and 
better  quality  potatoes.  The  average  date  of  planting 
in  V  estern  New  York  is  about  June  10.  What  evidence 
there  is  at  hand  indicates  that  earlier  planting  would  be 
desirable,  but  the  question  certainly  needs  further 
study. 

SEED  TREATMENT  NEEDED— Some  of  the  fac- 
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focused  their  attention  in  order  to  produce  better  quality 
potatoes  were  directly  related  to  seed.  Three  ways  were 
open  for  improvement  so  far  as  seed  was  concerned. 
These  were  the  use  of  certified  seed,  seed  disinfection 
and  the  xvise  choice  of  varieties. 

The  most  important  of  these  for  Western  New  York 


Potato  Affected  With  Common  Seal.  Fig.  403 

growers  to  consider  was  seed  disinfection.  A  study  of 
the  quality  of  potatoes  produced  in  Western  New  York 
during  1925  and  192G  showed  that  failure  to  disinfect 
seed  potatoes  was  costing  the  growers  many  thousand 
dollai-s  each  year.  Seed  disinfection  controls  scab  and 


Treating  Seed  Potatoes  With  Hot  Corrosive  Sublimate.  Fig.  404 


rhizoetonia,  which  caused  most  of  their  roligh  potatoes, 
and  at  the  same  time  seed  disinfection  prevents  missing 
hills  in  the  field  and  a  resulting  loss  in  yield. 

Attention  was  focused  on  this  need  during  1927  and 
1928  and  the  result  was  that  outfits  operated  by  Farm 
Bureaus  and  others  disinfected  over  100,000  bushels  of 


Potatoes  Pitted  With  Rhizoetonia.  Fig.  405 

seed  potatoes  in  Western  New  York  in  192S.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  many  growers  were  influenced  to  use  home 
methods  to  control  these  diseases,  and  it  is  probable  that 
as  many  more  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  were  disinfected 


,  at-home  with  cold  corrosive  sublimate  or  dip  dust.  The 

.  01 S  °U  Wuch  Western  New  York  Potato  growers  result  of  the  work  already  done  shows  marked  improve¬ 


ment  in  quality  of  potatoes,  so  far  as  seed  disinfection 
is  concerned. 

During  the  last  10  years  there  has  been  a  movement 
in  the  direction  of  fewer  varieties  and  types.  This  helps 
to  improve  market  quality,  because  a  carload  of  potatoes, 
uniform  in  shape,  color  and  appearance,  sells  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  carload  with  red,  white  and  blue  potatoes  of 
both  round  and  long  types,  and  with  both  deep  and 
shallow  eyes.  This  question  of  fewer  varieties  and 
types  had  already  been  largely  eliminated  in  the  best 
growing  sections,  however,  because  already  most  growers 
had  settled  on  V  hite  Rurals  for  the  main  crop  and  Cob¬ 
blers  for  the  early  crop.  Few  potatoes  of  other  types  are 
now  grown  in  Western  New  York. 

MUCH  CERTIFIED  SEED  GROWN. — Because  of 
the  fa\  orable  soil  and  climatic  conditions  Western  New 
York  produces  much  certified  seed.  Degeneration  dis¬ 
eases,  such  as  mosaic  and  leaf-roll,  develop  much  less 
lapidly  at  high  elevations.  Thus  we  have  Wyoming 
County  in  the  center  of  this  potato  region,  a  county 
with  most  of  the  potatoes  produced  at  elevations  above 
1,500  feet,  leading  all  other  counties  in  New  York  State 
in  the  production  of  certified  seed.  Certified  seed  has 
been  used  quite  commonly  throughout  Western  New 
York.  Its  use  should  continue. 

CULTURAL  FACTORS  AND  QUALITY.  _  The 

study  which  fi  estern  New  York  potato  growers  made  in 
analyzing  the  cause  of  poor  quality  potatoes  showed  that 
cultural  methods  were  very  important.  The  more  im¬ 
portant  of  these  cultui-al  factors  were  as  follows :  The 
amount  and  kind  of  fertilizer  used ;  the 
crop  rotation ;  the  improvement  of  their 
spraying  practices;  the  rate' of  planting 
and  the  methods  of  cultivation.  The  many 
and  varied  advantages  of  crop  rotation  are 
w-ell  known.  Rotation  tends  to  control 
many  diseases,  such  as  scab  and  rhizoc- 
tonia.  On  many  Western  New  York 
farms  where  a  long  rotation  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed  wireworms  had  become  a  limiting 
factor  in  the  production  of  good  quality 
market  potatoes.  An  analysis  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  showed  that  a  short  rotation  was 
decidedly  to  their  advantage  in  producing 
high  quality  potatoes.  The  rotation  rec¬ 
ommended  for  most  farms  in  the  potato 
growing  section  w'as  potatoes,  oats  and 
clover — a  three  year  rotation  with  pota¬ 
toes  grown  on  clover  sod. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  direct  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  amount  and  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  used  and  the  quality  of  the  pota¬ 
toes.  Potatoes  in  order  to  be  of  highest 
quality  need  to  have  a  fairly  long  growing 
season,  and  to  reach  maturity  before  kill- 
Earlier  planting  was  one  method  that 
could  be  used  to  lengthen  the  growing  season,  better  fer¬ 
tilizer  practices  was  another.  Liberal  applications  of 
phosphoric  acid,  either  as  superphosphate  or  in  mixed 
fertilizers,  was  recommended. 

Of  second  importance  as  a  factor  needing  immediate 
attention  in  connection  with  this  problem,  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  more  and  better  spraying.  In  regions  of  eon- 
sideiable  tainfall  the  control  of  late  blight  is  important, 
not  only  to  increase  yields,  but  also  to  prevent  dry  i’ot 
from  affecting  the  tubers.  As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
potato  growers  to  adopt  better  potato  practices  many 
new  sprayers  have  been  purchased,  and  are  now  in  use 
on  potato  farms  in  fi  esteim  New  Yox’k.  In  addition 
to  this  the  sprayers  which  were  already  on  farms  have 
been  used  to  much  better  advantage.  The  number  of 
applications  of  Boi'deaux  mixture  have  been  inci*eased 
and  the  general  methods  of  application  have  been  im¬ 
proved. 

The  xate  of  planting  and  the  methods  of  cultivation 
hate  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  number  of  over¬ 
size  potatoes,  and  the  amount  of  hollow-heart  and  sun¬ 
burn,  and  the  quality  of  the  potatoes  so  fax1  as  maturity 
is  concerned.  A  study  .of  these  factors  showed  that  the 
xate  of  planting  was  a  factoi'  of  considerable  importance 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Western  New  York 
growers.  The  number  of  bushels  of  seed  per  acre 
planted  in  this  section  is  about  12  bushels.  The  study 
showed  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  that  as 
large  a  total  crop  and  a  crop  of  better  quality  could  be 
produced  from  smaller  acreage  by  planting  more  seed. 
The  planting  of  from  15  to  20  bushels  of  seed  per  acre 
will  result  in  not  only  increased  yield  but  fewer  over¬ 
size  potatoes  and  less  hollow  heart. 

CARE  AND  HANDLING  IMPORTANT— Potatoes 
freshly  dug  are  much  more  easily  injured  than  those 
that  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours.  For 
this  reason  care  in  handling  is  important  to  prevent 
bruising  at  harvest  time.  On  heavy  soils  it  is  also  im¬ 
portant  that  potatoes  should  be  dug  during  dry  wea ther. 
When  heavy  soils  are  wet,  mud  clings  to  the  potatoes, 
and  the  result  is  that  they  do  not  present  an  attractive 
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Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Pay  Like  Rent 

Now  you  can  build  your  Liberty 
Home  and  pay  for  it  like  rent — less 
than  rent!  Liberty  just  perfected 
an  amazingly  thrifty  time  payment 
plan  by  which  you  can  get  complete 
materials  for  this  beautiful  home  for 
only  $239.00  down  and  $28.00  a  month. 
Cash  price  $796.  6  large  rooms,  bath¬ 
room,  2  closets,  roomy  porch.  43  other 
homes  from  $14.00  to  $45.00  a  month. 

NoRedTape— No  Mortgage- 
No  Delay 

No  extra  charges  beyond  monthly 
payments,  Price  includes  all  highest 
quality  lumber  cut  to  fit.  doors,  win¬ 
dows.  stairs,  high  grade  interior 
woodwork,  lath,  shingles,  hardware, 
glass,  paints,  nails,  etc.,  complete. 
Working  plans,  instructions  Free. 
All  materials  fully  guaranteed. 
Freight  paid  to  your  station. 


WRITE  FOR  HANDSOME  BIG 
BOOK  OF  HOMES— FULL  COLOR 


Describes  44  home  plans 
from  the  cozy  4, 5  and  6- 
room  bungalows  to  the 
9-room  2-story.  Shows 
how  skyscraper  system 
of  building  will  give 
you  a  solid,  substantial, 
permanent  home  at  30 
to 40%  saving.  No  waste, 
no  worry.  Tour  rent  ivill 
pay  for  your  home. 


Owners  Save  $20Cto  $1500 

No  middlemen— you 
deal  direct  with  mill 
and  save  4  big  profits. 
Mrs.  Coombs  saved 
$1000.  B.  A.  Anderson 
saved  $500.  F.  E.  Davis 
saved  $1000  to  $1500  the 
Liberty  way.  You  can 
do  as  well.  31  years  of 
sauare  dealing  behind 
our  guarantee.  Write  or  send 
coupon  for  Free  Book  Today . 


LIBERTY  HOMES 


Lewis  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  SO-G 
Bay  City,  Michigan 


Liberty  Homes, 

Lewis  Mfg.  Co., 

Dept.  30*0,  Bay  City,  Uirh. 

Please  send  me  Free  your 
new  Book  of  Homes,  illus¬ 
trated  in  color.  1  under 
stand  thatthis  puts  me  under 
no  obligation  whatever. 


Nam* . . 

Address  — — . 
City . 


.State. 


Insure  Before  You  Tour 

FREE :  Send  for  Road  Map  of  New  York  State 


ML 

SECURITY 

SAVING 

SERVICE 


Large  scale,  shows  all  good  roads  and 
routes.  Also  tells  how  you  can  save 
$4.00  to  $10.00  on  your  Automobile 
Insurance.  25,000  Farmers  now  insure 
in  this  Company. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Several  agents  in  each  county ;  if  you  do  not  know  one ,  write  us  at 

268  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust- 

izLzXh  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 


BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

600  Letterheads;  400  6%  Envelopes  and  100  No.  10  »  J  A  A 
Envelopes,  all  printed  to  suit  your  business  for 
Cash  with  order.  CHAS.  GOODMAN,  445  Maple  Ave-.  Dcylestown,F(. 


VOLUME  HI 


OF  THE 

SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

IS  JUST  OUT 

'T'HIS  tells  how  to  make  a  model  of 
-*■  the  “United  States  Ship  the  Consti¬ 
tution,”  by  Captain  E.  Armitage 
McCann.  Ample  description  is  given 
as  to  the  tools  and  material  required 
and  the  plans  are  simple  so  that  any¬ 
one  can  make  the  model.  Price,  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


yi!IUIIII!!l!!lil!lilll!ll!llllllll!!llllll!lil 

EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  aceount  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
m  West  30th  St..  New  York 


CORN  HARVESTER 


uilt.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  eaver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea* 
eon.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
BENNETT  MFC.  CO„  Box  604  Westerville,  OMo 


PLANTS 

Cabbage . 

Cauliflower . 

Tomato . 

Pepper  &  B.  Sprout 

Beet  &  Lettuce . 

Celery . 

Catalog  free. 


Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post.  6000 
Leading  varieties,  F.O.B.  or  More 


100 

500 

1000 

Per  M 

$.35 

$1.00 

$1.65 

$1.25 

.65 

2.00 

3.60 

3.00 

.40 

1.15 

1.80 

1.65 

.85 

2.25 

S.TS 

3.60 

.50 

1.50 

0.50 

2.25 

.50 

1.65 

2.75 

2.50 

1.  E. 

FIELD, 

Sewell, 

N.  J. 

Uerslu  CABBAGE  and  n|  AliTC  Chemically  treat- 
aldiuy  CAULIFLOWER  rLHHIO  ed  Danish  Seed. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Golden 
Acre,  Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  Enkhousen,  Flat  Dutch, 
Ballhead,  Red  and  Savoy— Prepaid,  200-65e.  500-J1.25, 1,000- 
$2.f5.  Express,  5,000-$7.50.  Cauliflower — Prepaid,  60-40c, 
200-SI,  500-$?. 25,  1.000-S375.  P0RTB.  MEUINGEH,  North  Lima,  0. 


PLANTS 


POSTFAID  :  Aster,  Celery,  Tomato, 
Sweet  Potato — 3  doz  26c;  100,  60c; 
600,  $2,  Cabbage— 100,  45c;  300,  SI; 
1000,  $2.50.  Delphinium,  Verbenia,  Larkspur— dozen, 

S5c.  HOIlKEIt’S  PLANT  FARM,  gnioketowu,  Pa. 


FIELD  GROWN  Standard  varieties.  Cabbage  plants 
$1  per  1000,  charges  collect,  S2  per 
1000  delivered.  Pepper,  $1  per  1000 
I  collect.  Special  prices  on  large  or. 
ders.  Clifford  A.  Cutchins,  Jr..  Franklin,  Va 


PLANTS 


MILLIONS  Vooolahlo  Plante  CABBAGE- Wakefields 
FIELD-GROWN  IGgCiaulB  rialHS  Ballhead,  Flat- Dutch 
Copenhagen,  SI  per  1,000.  Collard— $1.25.  TOMATO— $1.50’ 
Good  delivery  guaranteed.  R.  R.  LANKFORD,  Franklin,  Va- 


D/’YY\X7/"\OIY  is  Profitable  to  raise  as  well  as 
DUAVVV/UI/  ornamental.  Well  rooted  plants, 
SI. 20  dozen,  delivered.  FUR  TANNERY,  Mineral,  Virginia 


AMERICAN  HUT  J0URMALSalYwnoR"che«y*  n.°v: 
Hay  Caps,  90c  and  up 

Write  for  samples.  STANLEY,  359  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Binder  Twine 

In  5  and  8  pound  balls.  Best  quality  guaranteed  Farmer 
agents  wanted.  Send  for  samples  and  our  low  price  for 

1928.  TIIE4K  BUJiT  «fc  SONS,  llox  15,  Melrose,  O 


NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD;  RUNGS 

Complete — ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

28  to  32  it . 26c  per  f«.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  KIFR.  Bex  £45  INTERLAKEN,  N.  V. 


appearance.  The  first  requirement  of 
successful  potato  storage  is  a  mature 
sound  crop  of  tubers.  Immature  tubers 
with  thin  and  curled  skin  shrink  more 
rapidly  during  the  early  storage  period 
than  do  mature  tubers.  Potatoes  injured 
from  rough  handling  or  blemished  by  dis¬ 
eases,  such  as  late  blight  and  bacterial 
soft  rots,  will  incur  considerable  loss  even 
under  favorable  storage  conditions.  The 
average  shrinkage  from  water  loss  alone 
of  mature  sound  tubers  during  the  full 
storage  period  probably  ranges  from  2  to 
8  per  cent.  This  varies  with  the  tempera¬ 
ture  mainly,  although  humidity  is  also 
influential.  Potato  tubers  can  be  kept 
longest  in  a  sound,  dormant,  high  quality 
condition  when  the  storage  temperature  is 
maintained  at  between  34  and  40  degrees 
Fahr. 

House  cellars  of  dirt  floor  and  stone¬ 
wall  construction  are,  by  far,  the  most 
common  type  of  potato  storage.  A  dirt 
floor  is  better  than  concrete,  in  that  it 
is  a  better  regulator  of  humidity.  Such  a 
storage  should  be  insulated  from  the  di¬ 
rect  heat  of  the  furnace  wherever  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  near  the  stored  crop.  A  false  floor 
and  wall  boards  set  at  least  4  in.  from 
the  wall  will  provide  insulation  from  pos¬ 
sible  freezing,  and  at  the  same  time  insure 
ventilation.  Provision  should  be  made 
for  the  intake  of  cold  air  at  the  bottom 
and  the  outlet  of  warm  air  at  the  top  of 
the  pile.  These  ventilators  should  be 
opened  and  closed  as -the  weather  dictates. 
The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  has 
shown  experimentally  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
store  potatoes  in  piles  so  large  that  por¬ 
tions  of  the  lot  may  be  6  ft.  or  more  from 
the  free  air  surface.  The  danger  here  is 
•that  too  little  access  to  free  oxygen  may 
result  in  a  condition  at  the  center  of  the 
tuber,  known  as  blackheart. 

Among  the  principal  markets  receiving 
rail  shipments  of  Western  New  York  po¬ 
tatoes  are  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Newark, 
Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City  and 
Scranton.  Whereas  10  years  ago  most  of 
the  surplus  crop  was  shipped  in  bulk, 
probably  75  per  cent  of  it  is  now  shipped 
in  sacks,  chiefly  in  sacks  of  150  lbs. 
capacity. 

What  Has  Been  Accomplished.  — 
All  the  factors  that  will  help  to  improve 
quality  of  potatoes  were  carefully  studied. 
Recommendations  were  made  as  to  the 
best  method  to  use  in  bringing  this  im¬ 
provement  about.  Already  over  100,000 
bushels  of  seed  potatoes  have  been  disin¬ 
fected,  more  careful  spraying  has  been 
done,  care  in  handling  and  closer  planting 
have  received  their  share  of  attention,  and 
shorter  rotations  have  been  used  to  con¬ 
trol  wireworms. 

Of  the  factors  that  need  further  atten¬ 
tion  are  the  results  of  earlier  planting  to 
increase  the  length  of  the  growing  season, 
the  elimination  of  the  heavy,  undersirable 
soil  types  in  potato  production,  a  study 
of  better  methods  of  storage  and  more 
rigid  grading.  Western  New  York  potato 
growers  realize  the  situation,  and  will 
solve  these  problems  by  united  effort. 
Gainesville  potatoes  are  now  selling  at  10 
to  15  cents  per  bushel  above  the  .top  mar¬ 
ket  price  on  certain  markets,  because  the 
growers  in  Gainesville  community  started 
work  on  this  problem  several  years  ago. 
Western  New  York  growers  are  deter£ 
mined  that,  their  potatoes  shall  be  of  the 
highest  market  quality. 

L.  H.  WOODWARD. 

Apple  Prospects  in  the 
Hudson  Valley 

Every  recurrent  season  brings  its  fea¬ 
tures  of  special  interest  to  the  fruit 
growers.  The  present  one  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule.  It  commenced  with  the 
promise  of  an  exceptionally  large  infes¬ 
tation  of  red  mite,  the  twigs  being  covered 
with  eggs  in  some  places.  Following  last 
year’s  plentiful  scab,  it  was  looked  for 
again  this  year  if  weather  conditions 
were  favorable.  Aphis  eggs  were  plentiful 
but  an  ample  supply  of  parasites  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  help  reduce  this  pest  and,  of 
course,  codling  moth  and  some  of  the 
minor  enemies  are  always  with  us. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chances  in 
fruit  growing  is  the  fact  that,  no  matter 
whether  insect  eggs  or  disease  spores  are 
plentiful  or  few,  no  one  can  prophesy 
with  certainty  as  «to  whether  they  will 
develop  in  quantity,  even  if  not  thorough¬ 
ly  attacked  by  the  growers,  or  if  it  will 
be  possible,  even  with  the  most  energetic 
and  careful  spray  schedule  to  keep  them 
under  control  in  years  where  they  appear 
to  be  insignificant.  Weather  conditions 
have  a  controlling  influence  over  both  the 
fruit  and  insect  growth. 

This  was  a_  very  backward  Spring.  The 
weather  continued  cold  and  rather  wet, 
the  fruit  buds  coming  out  at  least  a  week 
later  than  normal  and  the  cool  weather 
continuing  so  steadily  that  aphid  mortali¬ 
ty  due  to  low  temperature  was  very  heavy 
and  scab  spores  could  not  fly  even  though 
there  was  much  wet,  damp  weather.  There 
was  much  windy  weather  during  the  de¬ 
layed  dormant  spray  period,  which  caused 
many  growers  to  get  poor  covering,  so 
that  in  some  orchards  a  proportion  of  the 
red  mite  eggs  was  not  killed,  while  in 
others  control  was  satisfactory. 

Scab,  however,  was  not  a  factor  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  until  the  blossoms  had 
opened.  With  thorough  spraying  having 
been  practiced  in  the  pink  by  nearly  all 
the  leading  growers,  a  general  feeling  of 
complacency  and  satisfaction  existed. 
There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  pre¬ 
cipitation  and  wet  weather  during  bloom 
in  the  Valley  but  the  growers  believed 
their  trees  well  protected  by  spray  and 
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promptly  applied  their  calyx  application 
to  cover  newly  grown  foliage  and  fruit. 

After  finishing  calyx  spray  there  was 
every  indication  of  the  fruit  being  safe 
for  two  weeks,  at  least,  so  I  took  my 
annual  trip  to  Florida  returning  on  June 
20.  The  first  news  to  greet  me  was  that 
scab  was  very  plentiful  in  the  Valley  and 
that  there  was  a  moderate  infestation  on 
the  foliage  of  our  McIntosh.  This  was 
a  surprise.  Upon  investigation  it  seems 
that  one  or  two  leaves  developed  and  were 
unprotected  by  spray  during  wet  weather 
at  the  end  of  the  blooming  period.  The 
temperatures  were  then  high  enough  for 
the  scab  spores,  to  shoot.  They  had  at¬ 
tached  themselves  to  a  few  of  these  un¬ 
protected  leaves  and  had  grown  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  develop  new  spores  which  were  be¬ 
ing  washed  by  the  rains  down  to  the 
foliage  which  had  grown  since  the  calyx 
spray,  causing  a  secondary  infection.  The 
fruit  being  protected  by  the  pink  spray 
during,  the  bloom  period  escaped  the  pri¬ 
mary  infection,  and  still  carried  a  scat¬ 
tering  coating  of  the  calyx  spray  which 
has  apparently  warded  off  a  secondary  in¬ 
fection.  This  condition  seems  to  be  gen¬ 
eral  throughout  the  Valley  except  in  a 
few  cases  where  trees  were  dusted  during 
bloom  with  sulphur  alone.  In  one  dusted 
orchard  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
fruit  showed  the  primary  infection  but.  I 
failed  to  see  infected  fruit  in  the  sprayed 
orchards  that  I  have  visited. 

We,  as  well  as  others,  have  promptly 
covered  foliage  and  fruit  with  fungicides, 
and,  by  continuing  to  do  so  hope  >to  har¬ 
vest  clean  fruit.  This  only  goes  to  show 
how  unexpectedly  things  happen  in  our 
industry.  The  aphids  have  almost  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared.  There  has  rarely 
been  less  rosy  aphis  injury  in  our  section. 
The  green  aphids,  which  last  year  were  so 
harmful,  are  also  a  negligible  factor  so  far 
and,  as  the  terminal  buds  are  forming, 
there  should  be  little  trouble  from  them. 

The  bloom  throughout  the  Valley  was 
very  promising,  the  few  exceptions  to  be 
noted  being  off  year  Baldwin,  Jonathan 
and  Spy  trees  or  those  which  had  been 
badly  attacked  by  aphis  last  year.  The 
unfavorable  weather  while  trees  were  in 
bloom,  however,  has  taken  heavy  toll  in 
the  orchards,  especially  those  which  have 
lacked  vigor  due  to  scant  soil  fertility  or 
foliage  injured  by  pest,  disease  or  spray 
materials  either  last  year  or  this  Spring. 
In  many  cases  the  McIntosh  have  dropped 
heavily,  while  in  others  the  set  is  normal 
for  the  bloom,  so  that  some  orchards  have 
more,  others  about  the  same  and  appar¬ 
ently  a  larger  proportion  less  than  last 
year  when  the  crop  of  McIntosh  was 
above  average  for  the  Valley. 

East  year  was  Spy  year,  consequently 
Spies  are  much  lighter,  though  we  have 
a  very  promising  crop.  Greenings  are 
generally  a  good  crop  though  some  grow¬ 
ers  report  undue  dropping,  while  Bald¬ 
wins  promise  less  than  either  last  year 
?r  t  .  year  before.  Early  fruit  seems  to 
oe  fairly  good  near  us.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  surprises  are  in  store  for  us 
the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

E.  STUART  HUBBARD. 
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The  Garden  Bulletin  Board 
Three  New  Roses 

We  are  trying  three  new  Hybrid  Teas 
this  year  which  certainly  possess  un¬ 
usual  beauty,  and  while  we  cannot  tell 
as  yet  how  they  will  behave  over  Winter, 
they  are  all  strong  growers,  and  should 
be  as  hardy  as  others  of  their  class. 

Norman  Lambert  is  really  the  most 
gorgeous  rose  now  in  bloom.  The  inside 
of  the  petals  is  an  orange  salmon,  the 
outside  chrome  yellow  shaded  at  the  edge 
with  orange  scarlet.  The  colors  are  so 
vivid  that  the  rose  attracts  immediate  at¬ 
tention  ;  the  flower  is  very  full,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  formed.  It  seems  inclined  to  bloom 
freely,  and  is  making  good  growth.  We 
hope  this  beautiful  variety  will  stand  the 
Winter  as  •well  as  others  of  its  class ;  it 
surely  has  unusual  beauty  of  coloring. 

Sir  David  Davis  is  described  by  the  in¬ 
troducer  as  one  of  the  best  red  bedding 
roses,  and  our  brief  acquaintance  with  it 
shows  that  it  is  strong  growing,  and  a 
free  bloomer.  The  color  is  a  deep  glowing 
crimson,  the  petals  very  large  and  heavy. 
The  flowers  are  pointed  in  bud.  and  rich¬ 
ly  scented.  It  is  a  very  handsome  rose, 
with  much  individuality. 

Dame  Edith  Helen,  introduced  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1926,  is,  we  think  after  a  brief 
acquaintance,  the  most  magnificent  pink 
rose  we  have  ever  grown.  The  flowers  are 
large,  the  petals  thick  and  heavy,  curl¬ 
ing  back  from  a  long  pointed  bud  that 
opens  into  a  very  double  bloom.  The 
flower  is  fragrant,  and  lasts  well  after 
cutting ;  the  color  is  a  brilliant  pink.  It 
lias  received  high  honors  wherever  ex¬ 
hibited.  These  three  are  far  from  being 
the  only  new  roses  of  merit,  but  they  are 
all  of  unusual  beauty,  and  make  a  lovely 
trio.  E.  T.  R. 


Some  Garden  Jottings 

The  First  Peas  were  picked  June  22 
— Early  Bird  variety.  That  was  far  from 
early,  but  fairly  so  for  this  year.  No 
aphids  have  arrived  yet.  They  are  a  hard 
pest  to  handle  on  garden  peas,  which  are 
usually  too  closely  planted  to  get  at  ef¬ 
fectively  with  spray. 

Fair  Cora'  Weather. — There  were  a 
few  chilly  days  in  June  which  slowed 
down  the  corn  a  little,  but  it  is  now  com¬ 
ing  on.  The  earliest  stands  three  feet  tall 
— no  sign  of  tassels  yet.  The  row  treated 
only  with  sheep  manure,  left  as  a  check, 
fell  behind  so  badly  in  a  week  that  I  felt 
too  sorry  for  it  to  continue  that  neglect 
longer.  I  have  now  fed  it  as  much  as  I 
dared  of  a  34  per  cent  nitrogen  product,  a 
tablespoonful  to  a  hill,  scattered  thinly, 
not  closer  than  four  inches  and  carefully 
worked  in.  After  a  week  a  little  larger 
dose  of  the  15-30-15  soluble  fertilizer  will 
go  on,  and  we  shall  see  how  near  it  comes 
to  catching  up  with  the  other  rows.  That 
is  more  fussing  than  one  would  care  to 
do  in  the  field,  but  is  interesting  in  gar¬ 
den  work. 

Mooxflowkrs. — I  have  had  none  for 
three  years  but  now  some  are  coming  on. 
They  were  planted  outside.  The  seed  ger¬ 
minates  slowly,  but  if  kept  in  water 
three  days,  until  the  sprout  starts,  they 
are  out  of  the  ground  in  a  week.  These 
are  an  ordinary  commercial  strain.  Some 
years  ago  I  had  plants  from  specially 
selected  seed  of  that  Georgia  expert,  A. 
W.  Smith,  grown  by  Godfrey  Aschmann, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  knew  just  how  to 
handle  them.  The  plants  when  received 
from  him  were  15  inches  high,  thrifty 
and  not  pot-bound.  Many  of  those  flowers 
were  actually  the  size  of  saucers,  and 
some  evenings  there  were  50  out  at  one 
time.  The  neighbors  had  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  it,  and  neither  had  I,  so  we  all 
stood  around  and  stared  at  them.  Flowers 
from  the  seeds  now  planted  probably  will 
not  run  more  than  three  or  four  inches 
in  diameter.  Smith's  years  of  selection 
counted  in  size  and  vigor  of  plants. 

| 

Gardex  House. — This  is  only  10  feet 
square  and  made  merely  to  hold  tools,  but 
has  been  found  handy  shelter  in  a  shower, 
and  a  good  place  to  sit  beside  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  wild  garden  is  in  front 
and  a  good-sized  maple  tree  gives  shade. 
That  big  pyramid  of  rambler  roses  is 
in  one  corner ;  a  patch  of  peach  bells  now 
at  their  best;  the  bed  of  rose  campion, 
125  flowers  out  just  now,  and  they  will 
keep  at  it  until  frost ;  my  neighbor’s  big 
bush  of  Paul’s  Scarlet  rose,  dazzling  as 
'the  afternoon  sun  strikes  it,  and  a  near¬ 
by  arbor  of  American  Pillar,  lighter  color 
but  nearly  as  brilliant.  A  bluejay  in  the 
tree,  not  10  feet  from  me,  has  been  say¬ 
ing  something  to  its  youngster.  I  think 
I  understood  the  conversation,  but  our 
language  is  too  crude  to  express  such 
bird  sentiments  so  I  will  attempt  no 
translation.  Yes,  this  comfortable  chair 
in  front  of  the  garden  shack  is  not  a  bad 
spot  on  a  June  Sunday  afternoon.  That 
is,  I  was  using  the  chair  until  I  went  to 
look  at  a  plant,  and  coming  back  found 
that  a  neighbor’s  large  tiger  cat  had 
spread  himself  out  on  the  chair.  Well, 
that’s  all  right ;  I  can  sit  on  the  ground. 
I  like  his  nerve  anyway.  He  gets  elected 
without  ever  being  nominated,  w.  W.  H. 
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It  is  only  after  a  Fisher  Body  has  passed  through  the  final  rigid  inspection 
that  the  metal  signature  plate  bearing  the  words  “Body  by  Fisher ”  is  affixed. 


MORE  than  1000  inspectors  are  em- 
ployed  in  Fisher  factories.  From 
the  time  the  timber  is  cut,  the  steel  is 
delivered,  the  upholstery  materials  are 
specified,  until  the  finished  body  is 
mounted  on  the  chassis,  there  is  a  com 
tinuous  series  of  rigid  inspections. 
Step  by  step  as  the  various  parts  of  the 
body  pass  through  the  production 
departments,  skilled,  sharp-eyed  in¬ 
spectors  scrutinize  and  test  every  part 
and  every  assembly.  Fisher  inspections 
are  the  most  rigid  that  can  be  main¬ 
tained.  An  unsatisfactory  piece  of 


lumber,  steel,  hardware,  cloth  or  roolf> 
fabric  is  rejected  before  it  becomes  a 
part  of  the  body.  After  Fisher  in-, 
spectors  have  passed  on  every  opera¬ 
tion  and  every  piece  of  material  that 
goes  into  building  of  the  Fisher 
body,  final  inspectors  for  Fisher  join 
with  inspectors  for  the  chassis  manu¬ 
facturer  in  examining  and  passing 
upon  the  finished  body.  Fisher 
requires  the  okay  of  the  chassis  manu¬ 
facturer's  representative,  before  per¬ 
mitting  a  body  to  leave  the  Fisher! 
plant. 


Body  by  FISHER 


POULTRY 

Twenty  different  sizes 
and  styles,  for  any  size 
flock.  Materials  Plan- 
Cut.  Build  quick  and 
easy.  As  low  as  119.00. 


HOUSES 

No.  459 
16x20 


$149 

Gordon-VanTine 

C Established  1865 ) 

PLAN-CUT  Hom6S 


Get  our  low  wholesale  prices  before 
you  build.  We  furnish  complete  lum¬ 
ber  out  to  plan  at  mill;  blue-print 
plans  free  with  order.  Saves  you 
30?t  labor  cost  and  18?! 
lumber  waste.  Customers 
say  they  save  up  to  $2,000 
on  house.  One  guaranteed 
price  covers  all.  Or  we 
will  figure  your  lumber 
bills  free  on  any  plan  or 
repair  job.  Write  us! 


Free  Book 

Showa  photos,  floor- 
plans,  wholesale 
prices,  etc.  Also  ask 
about  Barns,  Ga¬ 
rages.  Hog  and  Poul¬ 
try  Houses. 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co, 

1184  Gordon  St.,  Davenport,  (owa 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back, 
Please  send  me  Catalogs; 


I  am  interested  in_ 


Name. 


Address.. 


H  SHAWbualltraCTOR 


iiuiuti  vi  noiauie  vjpu ■>.  yaai7//y><~f  >»»"'  I 

Try  It  IO  Days  bawuiwi*! 

your  own,  work  at  our  re* Bits 

QBER4L.  cwfl  Pat. Too. 

Control 

SHAW  MFC.  CO.,  4707  F80MT  ST.,  Galesburg,  Kan. 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels. 
Write  today  for  complete  catalog. 

4.  6.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Limited.  Box  130.  York.  Pa. 


50  New  Features.'  Years  ahead  of  old  style 
engines,  i  Run  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Dis¬ 
tillate  or  Gas.  MORE  Power — LESS  Cost. 
Easy  to  Start— Easy  to  Use.  2  to  30  H-P. 
Lowest  Prices.  Easiest  Terms.  Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

4  398  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1 89B  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


GRAINandBEAN 
THRESHERS 

FURNISHED  IN  A  VARIETY  OF  SIZES 
AND  EQUIPMENT,  SUITABLE  FOR 
ALL  KINDS  OF  POWER 


PIONEER  THRESHER  COMPANY 

SHORTS  VILl-E:  ,  NEW  YORK 
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Its  Easier  to  Load 
— Easier  to  Unload 

/pHE  New  John  Deere  Manure  Spreader 
■*“  is  easier  to  load — easier  on  you — be¬ 


cause  it’s  low  down.  It’s  easier  to  unload 
* — easier  on  the  horses — because  it’s  lighter 
draft.  These  qualities  are  the  result  of  two 
exclusive  John  Deere  features — 


Beater-on-the-Axle  and 
Box-Roll  Turn 


This  construction  gives  the 
New  John  Deere  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  lower  box  and  higher 
drive  wheels — the  things  you 
want  in  the  spreader  you  buy. 
Its  lower  box  means  easier 
loading;  its  higher  drive  wheels, 
lighter  draft. 

Mounting  the  beater  on  the 
axle  means  simpler  construc¬ 
tion — fewer  parts  and  lighter 
draft.  And  the  beater  is  lower 
down — delivers  the  manure 


closer  to  the  ground;  lessens 
drifting  caused  by  the  wind. 

Farmers  have  always  known 
John  Deere  Spreaders  for 
their  longer  life  and  consis¬ 
tently  good  service.  The  New 
John  Deere  is  built  strongly 
and  durably  of  the  best  ma¬ 
terials.  You  will  get  years  of 
satisfactory  service — you  will 
take  pride  in  owning  a  New 
John  Deere. 


Your  John  Deere  dealer  has  a  New  John 
Deere  Spreader  ready  for  your  inspection. 
See  it — give  it  a  chance  to  prove  its  value  on 


your  farm. 

FREE! 

“Soil  Fertilizer” — a  booklet  on  the  use 
of  barnyard  manure  and  other  fertilizers. 

“The  New  John  Deere  Spreader”- — com¬ 
plete  description  of  this  labor-saving 
spreader,  interestingly  illustrated. 


Write  today  for  these  booklets.  Ad¬ 
dress  John  Deere.  Moline,  Illinois  and  ask 
for  booklets  C-437. 

If  you  prefer  the  endless  apron,  single 
beater  spreaders,  see  the  John  Deere 
Spreaders — the  most  widely  used  spreader 
of  its  type. 


“INTERNATIONAL” 

BASIC  SLAG 

Is  of  the  highest  grade  produced  in 
Europe  and  guaranteed  free  from  adultera¬ 
tion  and  to  analyze  a  minimum  of 

18%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 

Basic  Slag  supplies  both  Phosphorus  and 
Lime,  develops  and  maintains  Clover  and 
Good  Grasses,  and  produces  maximum 
crops  of  sweet,  nutritious  Hay  of  high 
feeding  value. 

The  ideal  time  to  apply  Basic  Slag  to 
Grasslands  is  immediately  after  mowing, 
or  at  time  of  seeding  in  the  fall. 

“Basic  Slag  and  Its  Uses” 

is  the  title  of  a  little  book  we  shall  be 
glad  to  send  you  if  you  will  drop  us  a  line. 

International  Agricultural  Corp. 

Manufacturers  of  Complete  Fertilizers  and 
Importers  of  all  Fertilizer  Materials 

38  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


AGRI  PAX 

KILLS  INSECTS -/>*£570/ 


Fp* Controls  Bean  Beetles,  Japanese  Beetles,  Leaf- 

'  hopper,  Rose;  Bugs,  Aphis,  Thripg,  Scale, 
Caterpillars,  Tomato  and  Currant  Worms,  Squash 
Bugs,  Mealy  Bngs,  Red  Spider,  etc.  Safe  on  Mush¬ 
rooms  in  powdered  form. 

fion-poisonous.  8preads  evenly.  Stainless.  Non- 
corosive.  Economical.  Dilutes  heavily.  Send  for 
circular  and  testimonials.  Correspondence  solicited. 
We  can  help  you  If  insects  trouble. 

PULVO-PAX  the  pyrethum  insect  powder — 
non-poisonous. 

PAX  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

7-11  Water  St.  New  York 


TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 


Don’t  expose  your 
throat  and  lungs  to  this 
danger ! 

When  you  work  with  poisonous 
fruit  sprays,  guard  against  seri¬ 
ous  injury  to  your  lungs!  Don’t 
risk  your  health.  Play  safe  by 
wearing  a  mask. 

"Dr.  Willson’s  Dust  and  Spray 
Mask  gives  you  complete  protec¬ 
tion.  Comfortable.  Allows  free 
breathing.  Wear  it  when  you’re 
treating  seed  —  threshing  —  or 
doing  any  other  dusty,  irritating 
work.  Priced  at  $2.25.  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  to 
us  direct  and  we  will  send  it 
C.  O.D.  Address  Willson  Goggles, 
Inc.,  209  Washington  St.,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

DR.  WILLSON’S 
DUST  AND 
SPRAY  MASK 


FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

3:0  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Dr.  Willson’s  Dust  and  (Spray  Masks  are 
recommended  by  Du  Pont  in  using  large  quanti¬ 
ties  ot  their  Semesan  Seed  Disinfectant  Dusts. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  A  violent  earthquake 
rocked  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska  June 
21.  Three  distinct  series  of  shocks  were 
felt.  The  qualfe  lasted  several  seconds 
each  time.  In  Seward  the  ground  gave 
the  sensation  of  rolling  like  waves.  No 
damage  was  reported  other  than  a  few 
broken  dishes.  Avalanches  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  were  reported. 

Investigation  is  being  made  as  to  false 
certificates  of  attendance  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  were 
sold  to  students  entering  other  institu¬ 
tions.  At  least  40  students  entered  law 
and  medical  schools  by  presenting  rec¬ 
ords  of  courses  they  never  had  passed 
or  even  attended,  Assistant  District  At¬ 
torney  Pecora  said.  Dr.  Frederick  B. 
Robinson,  president  of  the  college,  said, 
however,  that,  “there  never  had  been 
issued  by  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  a  diploma  to  a  person  not  entitled 
to  receive  it.”  Mr.  Pecora  said  a  former 
student  of  the  college  was  connected  with 
the  falsification.  This  man  obviously  had 
access  to  the  scholastic  records,  as  the 
procedure  was  to  insert  the  false  record 
in  the  file  and  allow  the  college  to  send 
it.  to  other  institutions  inquiring  about 
the  qualifications  of  applicants.  No  official 
of  the  college  is  under  suspicion,  Mr.  Pe¬ 
cora  said. 

Two  men  from  Oklahoma  held  up  the 
Bank  of  Arizona  branch  at  Clarkdale, 
Ariz.,  June  21,  robbing  the  bank  of  $50,- 
000.  The  younger  of  the  two  men, 
identified  as  William  J.  Forrester,  30, 
was  killed  by  David  Saunders,  the  cash¬ 
ier.  The  other,  Paul  Hanffman,  45,  was 
captured  by  Saunders  and  Deputy  Sheriff 
James  Roberts.  All  the  money  was  re¬ 
covered. 

Fire  early  June  24  destroyed  the  Ocean 
Park  Casino  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J..  with 
damage  estimated  at  $100,000.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  built  in  1905  and  was  owned  by 
the  city.  For  several  years  it  has  been 
used  only  in  Summer  when  it  has  been 
leased  to  the  Ocean  View  Athletic  As¬ 
sociation  for  wrestling  and  boxing  shows. 
The  fire  was  started  by  defective  wiring. 

When  the  ocean  liner  Leviathan  docked 
at  Southampton  June  23,  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that,  registered  mail,  consisting  of 
money  and  negotiable  bonds,  said  to 
amount  to  $500,000,  had  been  stolen.  All 
the  bags  robbed  were  consigned  from 
the  New  York  Post  Office.  These  are 
not  examined  on  hoard  the  steamer.  The 
registered  bags  from  the  smaller  postal 
areas  in  the  United  States,  which  are 
sorted  on  the  voyage  by  postal  clerks, 
were  not  touched. 

At  3  A.  M.  June  25  Michael  Koretor, 
Robert  Sinclair  and  James  Stavan  held 
up  a  taxicab  driver  at  the  point  of  a 
pistol  at  Caton  Avenue  and  Marlborough 
Road  in  Brooklyn,  and  at  3  P.  M.  the 
same  day  all  three  were  on  the  way  to 
Sing  Sing  Prison  having  long  terms  at 
hard  labor.  The  men  had  taken  a  taxi, 
and  when  it  came  to  a  lonely  place  the 
driver  was  dragged  out.  The  men  placed 
him  with  his  back  against  a  picket  fence 
and  were  binding  him  to  the  pickets  with 
neckties  when  a  passing  motorist  saw 
them.  The  motorist  gave  no  indication 
that  he  was  aware  of  what  was  going  on, 
but  kept  on  until  he  saw  Patrolman 
William  Jones  patrolling  a  beat.  He 
chased  the  thieves  in  the  other  car,  and 
caught  them.  Koretor  was  sentenced  to 
serve  from  29  to  40  years,  Sinclair  to 
from  15  to  30  years,  and  Stavan  from 
seven  and  one-half  to  17  years. 

Reports  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
from  its  disaster  relief  workers  in  the 
flood  territory  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
June  25  stated  that  4,520  families  are 
affected  by  the  high  waters  of  the  St. 
Francis,  Black  and  White  rivers,  and 
that  600.000  acres  are  inundated,  of 
which  250,000  were  in  crops.  The  Red 
Cross  has  seven  national  workers  on  the 
scene,  besides  representatives  of  chapters 
in  the  affected  communities.  One  national 
worker  is  directing  operations  in  each 
county.  Requests  for  food  have  just  be¬ 
gun  to  reach  the  Red  Cross,  as  at  first 
the  families  were  prepared  to  care  for 
their  own  needs.  Feed  of  live  stock  and 
seed  for  replanting  when  the  water  sub¬ 
sides  are  also  problems  before  the  Red 
Cross  in  the  flooded  country.  In  McLean 
County,  Arkansas,  250  families  require 
aid.  A  survey  in  Ohio  County  shows 
about  25,000>  cultivated  acres  flooded  and 
2,500  families  affected,  with  500  families 
requiring  immediate  assistance.  The  St. 
Francis  River  broke  *through  a  levee  near 
St.  Francis,  Ark.,  June  25.  About  10.000 
acres  in  Clay  County  will  he  inundated 
as  a  result  of  the  break,  it  was  estimated. 
While  five  companies  of  National  Guard 
troops  were  en  route  to  Mississippi 
County,  Ark.,  June  25,  the  latest  danger 
zone  in  the  Arkansas  flood  siege,  an 
1.800-foot  gap  in  White  River  levee  in 
Woodruff  County  relieved  pressure  there. 
Troops  were  requested  by  Big  Lake  levee 
officials,  who  feared  dynamiting  by  local 
property  owners. 

Percy  Jay  Fuller,  former  broker  and 
promoter  of  stock  enterprises,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  June  26  to  four  years  at  Atlanta 
Penitentiary  by  Federal  Judge  Mc¬ 
Cormick  for  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails 
in  selling  securities  of  the  New  England 
Tobacco  Company,  Cuban  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany,  French  franc  pool  and  United 
States  Power  Corporation.  Judge  Mc¬ 
Cormick  said  that  when  anyone  “through 
personality  or  other  appeal  succeeds  in 
getting  women  to  invest  aDd  in  doing  so 
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misrepresents,  eventually  gets  to  the  end 
of  his  pyramiding  through  failure,  he 
must  expect  to  pay  the  legal  penalties 
exacted  by  the  law.” 

Two  awards  against,  the  city  of  Albany 
N.  Y.,  growing  out  of  a  typhoid  fever 
epidemic  in  1924,  and  said  to  mark  the 
first  of  a  series  of  similar  suits,  have 
been  unanimously  affirmed  by  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Third  Department,  it  was  announced 
June  26.  The  awards  of  $2,000  each  were 
in  favor  of  John  Wiesner,  Jr.  and  his 
father,  John  Wiesner.  The  boy’s  suit 
was  brought  to  recover  damages  for 
permanent  injuries  to  his  health,  al¬ 
leged  to  have  resulted  from  typhoid  fever 
Eighty-three  other  cases  of  typhoid  were 
reported  in  Albany  during  the  epidemic 
The  awards  were  said  to  be  the  first,  ever 
given  in  this  State  against  a  municipality 
as  a  result  of  disease  contracted  from 
the  municipal  water  supply. 

Three  young  persons,  two  sisters  and 
their  brothers,  of  Flliotvale,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  were  drowned,  and  two 
others,  another  brother  and  sister  of  the 
same  family,  escaped  when  an  automo¬ 
bile  took  a  wrong  turn  in  the  fog  and 
plunged  into  a  river  at  Southport,  June 
26.  The  dead  are  Eileen,  Genevieve  and 
Arthur  Walsh.  The  survivors  are  Geo. 
Walsh  of  New  York  and  Blanche  E 
Walsh  of  Flliotvale. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Col.  Robert  W. 
Stewart.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  was 
indicted  June  25  by  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  here  on  the  charge  of  committing 
perjury  in  the  testimony  he  gave  before 
the  Senate  Teapot  Dome  Committee  dur¬ 
ing  its  investigation  of  the  Continental 
Trading  Company’s  bonds.  The  oil  mag¬ 
nate.  acquitted  June  14  of  contempt  of 
the  Senate  for  refusal  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  Continental  bonds,  now 
faces  a  second  jury  trial.  The  indictment 
includes  three  counts,  substantially  the 
same,  alleging  that  the  perjury  consisted 
of  Stewart’s  telling  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  Feb.  2  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
distribution  of  the  bonds,  whereas  in 
fact  he  had  received  $759,500  of  them 
as  he  later  admitted. 

AVIATION. — Gen.  Umberto  Nobile, 
leader  of  the  exploration  party  on  the 
dirigible  Italia,  has  been  rescued  from 
the  Arctic  ice  after  being  marooned  for 
a  month.  The  other  five  members  of  the 
party  on  the  floe  near  Foyn  Island  were 
left  stranded  when  the  rescue  plane  over¬ 
turned  on  its  second  attempt  to  land. 
Official. word  of  the  rescue  came  from  the 
Citta  di  Milano,  base  ship  of  Nobile’s  ex¬ 
pedition,  June  24.  It  showed  that  the 
rescue  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
pilot,  of  a  Swedish  plane  and  that  he 
escaped  injury  when  he  crashed  on  his 
second  attempt.  Reports  say  that  the  ice 
started  to  break  up  under  the  Nobile 
camp  and  that  he  and  his  companions 
fought  a  desperate  battle  against  tossing 
floes.  One  of  the  shifting  cakes  caught 
the  leader  of  the  expedition  and  fractured 
his  leg.  A  second  member  of  the  crew 
of  the  Italia  was  rescued  June  25  by 
airplanes,  but  four  others  and  Einar- 
Paul  Lundborg,  pilot  of  the  wrecked 
Swedish  airplane,  were  still  marooned 
on  an  ice  cake.  Meanwhile,  elsewhere — 
somewhere — on  the  broad  Arctic  spaces 
still  are  16  other  men  of  whom  there  has 
been  no  trace.  These  are  the  seven  last 
heard  of  as  wtli  the  remains  of  the  Italia, 
the  three  who  left  Gen.  Noble  afoot  to 
find  land  and  the  would-be  rescuers, 
Roald  Amundsen,  Rene  Guilbaud,  Lief 
Dietriehsen,  and  their  plane’s  crew  of 
three.  Following  the  removal  of  Gen. 
Umberto  Nobile  from  the  ice  cake  near 
Foyn  Island,  the  motor  chief  of  the  Italia, 
Natale  Ceccioni,  has  been  rescued  and 
presumably  taken  to  the  base  ship  Citta 
di  Milano,  now  at  Virgo  Bay. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Announce¬ 
ment  of  the  establishment  of  a  300-acre 
public  arboretum  on  the  Moneypenny 
Farm  in  Sprain  Road,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  in 
which  every  plant,  shrub  and  tree  which 
will  grow  in  this  climate  will  be  placed, 
was  made  recently  by  Dr.  Frederick  J. 
Pope,  Secretary  of  the  William  Boyce 
Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research 
in  Yronkers.  The  arboretum,  it  was  said, 
will  be  used  as  a  center  of  research  for 
agriculturists  and  florists  in  the  Fast 
and  will  be  open  to  the  public.  It  will  be 
laid  out  in  the  manner  of  a  park.  Ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  acreage  will  be  made  as 
the  need  arises,  said  Dr.  Pope.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  when  completed  will  be  the  most 
thoroughly  equipped  arboretum  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

The  Japanese  beetle  has  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mayor 
A.  McCardel  of  Middletown,  has  wired 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  urging  advice  and  co-operation  at 
once.  Its  greatest,  stronghold  in  this 
country  is  in  New  Jersey,  which  is  under 
a  Japanese  beetle  quarantine.  The  speci¬ 
men  was  found  on  the  farm  of  J.  D. 
Loring,  in  Florida,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Announcement  is  made  by  Dean  Frank¬ 
lin  Moon  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University  that 
the  dedication  of  the  new  building  of 
the  New  York  State  Ranger  School  at 
Wanakena  in  the  Adirondaeks  will  be 
held  August  24.  A  conference. of  Ranger 
School  education  will  be  held  in  the  new 
building  on  August  25,  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  dedicatory  exercises.  Invita¬ 
tions  to  participate  in  the  two  days’  ex¬ 
ercises  have  been  extended  to  all  in¬ 
terested  in  forestry,  and  particularly  to 
educators,  foresters,  federal  and  State 
officials. 
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DON  T  FOOL 
YOURSELF 


Better  to  be  safe  than  sorry 
when  halitosis  is  involved. 


Halitosis 


makes 


It  is  inexcusable . can  be 

instantly  remedied. 


you  unpopular 


NO  matter  how  charming  you  may  be  or 
how  fond  of  you  your  friends  are,  you 
cannot  expect  them  to  put  up  with  halitosis 
(unpleasant  breath)  forever.  They  may  be  nice 
to  you — but  it  is  an  effort. 

Don’t  fool  yourself  that  you  never  have  hali¬ 
tosis — as  do  so  many  self-assured  people  who 
constantly  offend  this  way. 

Read  the  facts  in  the  panel  below  and  you  will 
see  that  your  chance  of  escape  is  slight.  Nor 
should  you  count  on  being 
able  to  detect  this  ailment  in 
yourself.  Halitosis  doesn’t 
announce  itself.  You  are  sel¬ 
dom  aware  you  have  it. 

Recognizing  these  truths, 
nice  people  end  any  chance 
of  offending  by  systematically 
rinsing  the  mouth  with  Lister- 
ine.  Every  morning.  Every 


night.  And  between  times  when  necessary, 
especially  before  meeting  others. 

Keep  a  bottle  handy  in  home  and  office  for 
this  purpose. 

Listerine  ends  halitosis  instantly.  Being  anti¬ 
septic,  it  strikes  at  its  commonest  cause — 
fermentation  in  the  oral  cavity.  Then,  being  a 
powerful  deodorant,  it  destroys  the  odors  them¬ 
selves. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  of  Listerine’s  powerful 

deodorant  properties,  make 
this  test :  Rub  a  slice  of  onion 
on  your  hand.  Then  apply 
Listerine  clear.  Immediately, 
every  trace  of  onion  odor  is 
gone.  Even  the  strong  odor  of 
fish  yields  to  it.  Lambert 
Pharmacal  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


READ  THE  FACTS 
J/5  had  halitosis 

68  hairdressers  state  that  about  every 
third  woman,  many  of  them  from 
the  wealthy  classes,  is  halitoxic. 
Who  should  know  better  than  they? 
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LISTERINE 

The  safe  antiseptic 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  THE 
NEW  LISTERINE  SHAVING  CREAM? 


Cools  your  skin  while  you  shave  and  keeps  it  cool  after¬ 
ward.  An  outstanding  shaving  cream  in  every  respect. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Doings  at  Long  Acres 


Red-winged  blackbird  sitting  on  the 
ifence  at  the  end  of  the  grape  row  was 
bragging  about  his  wonderful  family.  I 
hold  him  that  Calvin  was  worth  more 
than  his  whole  nest  full  of  black  children 
but  he  just  laughed  and'  reminded  me 
that  his  children  grew  their  own  overalls 
and  he  did  not  have  to  buy  linoleum,  rugs 
for  his  wife.  I  lost  that  argument  light 
,  there,  so  went  on  with  my  dragging, 
i  The  boy’s  quail  raising  was  not  a  suc- 
.  cess  as  the  hen  broke  all  the  quail  eggs 
,  but  one.  They  opened  that  one  to  see  what 
1  was  in  it  and  found  out  in  a  hurry. 
1  They  arranged  a  new  nest  and  moved  the 
hen  eggs  into  it  so  they  may  get  a  few 
regular  chicks  after  all. 

Housecleaning  is  about  over_  and  we 
sure  are  glad.  We  have  been  living  in  an 
atmosphere  of  paint,  and  varnish  for  two 
weeks  now.  Strangely  enough  the  fields 
at  the  .farthest  end  of  the  farm  needed 
working  the  «most  during  that  time.  I 
did  get  in  on  it  though  as  my  share  was 
to  paper  two  large  rooms.  My  brother  is 
a  paperhanger  and  I  often  work  with  him 
so  that  was  not  so  bad  as  it  sounds.  I 
slapped  on  paper  with  considerable  eclat 
and  gusto,  but  it  took  the  better  part  of 
two  days.  For  a  long  time  we  have  been 
papering  with  papers  of  indistinct  pattern 
and  sombre  hue,  as  the  salesman  assured 
us  that  the  really  swell  people  all  used 
that  kind  of  paper.  This  time  we  pleased 
Ourselves  and  selected  a  paper  with  a 
bright  pattern  of  vines  bearing  pink,  lav¬ 
ender  and  purple  blossoms  such  as  never 
grew  on  land  or  sea,  but  anyway  it  is  a 
real  cheerful  paper.  I  often  wonder  why 
people  select,  such  nondescript  paper  for 
the  kitchen  while  the  bedroom  papers  are 
all  bright  and  gay  with  color.  _  A  woman 
spends  most  of  her  waking  time  in  the 
kitchen  and  that  room  should  be  the  gay¬ 
est  of  all  to  my  notion.  My  pet  aversion 
is  the  horrible  brick  pattern  especially 
if  it  comes  in  the  varnished  paper  which, 
contrary  to  belief,  will  not  wash. 

Now  here  is  an  opportunity  for  some¬ 
one  to  help  me.  What  in  the  world  is 
a  rotary  hoe  or  cultivator?  I  never  saw 
one  or  a  picture  of  one.  No  one  around 
here  has  one  and  most  never  heard  of  one. 
How  are  they  built?  Where  do  you  get 
them?  How  do  they  work,  like  a  small 
disk?  I  imagine  one  would  be  just  the 
thing  for  working  between  berry  rows. 
Our  berry  rows  are  from  six  to  _  eight 
feet  apart  and  a  rotary  hoe  or  cultivator 
sounds  like  it  might  chew  up  Canada 
thistles  to  a  frazzle.  Our  five-tooth,  cul¬ 
tivators  and  seven  or  nine-tooth  single 
drags  slide  around  the  •  tough  roots  so 
that  we  must  follow  up  with  a  hoe  for 
thistles  and  milkweeds.  Will,  some  good 
friend  who  reads  my  stuff  kindly  write 
me  in  regard  to  the  rotary  cultivator,  or 
is  it  a  hoe? 

My  corn  came  up  to  a  poor  stand  and 
the  birds  kindly  thinned  that  for  me. 
Pheasants  crow  in  the  ravine  near  the 
field  and  crows  sit  on  the  trees  and  scold 
me  for  interrupting  their  fun.  I  blame 
the  pheasants  more  than  the  ci*ows 
though.  I  was  careful  to  rub  my  shoe 
over  the  planter  mark  and  it  rained  that 
night  leveling  the  marks,  but  the  birds 
followed  the  row  and  dug  every  hill  until 
they  had  enough.,  although  how  they  knew 
just  where  to  dig  puzzles  me.  The  boys 
replanted  but  ran  out  of  field  corn  so 
finished  with  a  mixture  of  sweet  corn, 
pop  corn,  beans  and  other  seeds.  The 
birds  even  dug  out  the  replant.  I  know 
though  that  corn  which  grows  farther 
apart  makes  the  best  hills  and  the  biggest 
ears  so  it  will  turn  out  all  right  anyway  I 
hope. 

There  is  a  general  report  that  seed 
came  up  very  poorly  this  year  owing,  to 
the  continued  cold.  One  thing  did  thrive 
for  us  and  that  is  early  potatoes.  I 
succeeded  in  getting  a  strain  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Early  Rose  some  years  ago  and 
have  kept  it  comparatively  pure.  On  good 
•soil  the  Early  Rose  makes  fine  spuds  for 
us.  I  tried  the  Early  Ohio  one  Spring 
and  they  grew  well  and  yielded  wTell  but 
the  potatoes  would  not  cook  soft  or 
mealy  but  resembled  water-soaked  dough 
balls.  So  far  not  a  pickle  bug  has  ap¬ 
peared  but  I  must  knock  on  wood  right 
now;  Last  week  I  wrote  that  we  had  no 
aphis  this  year  and  later  examined  the 
hazelnut  bushes  to  see  whether  they  were 
setting  any  nuts,  when  behold  every  leaf 
was  covered  with  green  aphis  on  the 
under  side.  We  set  those  hazelnut  bushes 
on  the  north  side  of  the  yard  next  the 
driveway  as  a  windbreak  and  also  for  the 
boys.  They  have  grown  until  they  are 
nearly  20  feet  across  and  at  least  10 
feet  high.  That  is  because  the  hens  like 
to  sit  under  them  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  and  their  droppings  fertilize  the 
■bushes.  I  set  Japan  walnuts,  English 
walnuts  and  a  pecan,  so  the  boys  could 
gather  nuts  later  on.  That  was  eight 
years  ago,  and  the  Japan  walnuts  are 
growing  nicely  and  bearing  but  the  Eng¬ 
lish  walnuts  have  grown  with  exasperat¬ 
ing  slowness  and  show  no  signs  of  bear¬ 
ing.  They  are  the  hardy  strain  obtained 
from  a  nursery  in  Western  New  York. 
The  pecan  stood  still  for  four  years  but 
finally  decided  to  grow  and  is  shooting 
up  rapidly.  We  also  have  a  lone  chest¬ 
nut.  We  had  two  but  the  cow  broke 
one  down.  I  knew  one  alone  would  not 
bear  well.  The  tree  grew  very  slowly 
for  a  while  but  finally  sent  .its  root 
through  the  clay  to  a  sand  layer  about 
six  feet  down  and  now  is  growing-  nicely 
but  not  bearing  yet. 


Among  other  perennials  set  a  year 
ago  last  Spring  was  a  pink,  as  boyhood 
memories  made  it  dear  to  me.  To  our 
disappointment  the  flowers  were  white 
last  year.  Some  one  told  us  that  a  new¬ 
ly-set  pink  dlways  had  white  flowers  the 
first  year  but  would  bear  pink  flowers 
the  next  year.  That  sounded  like  bunk 
to  me,  but  sure  enough  the  flowers  this 
year  are  pink  and  delightfully  fragrant. 
The  columbine  too  is  another  boyhood 
delight  which  now  flourishes  for  our 
boys.  We  hope  to  fill  the  treasure  house 
of  our  boys’  memories  with  beautiful 
things  and  what  could  be  better  than  the 
old-fashioned  flowers?  L.  B.  R. 

Michigan. 


How  the  Small  Grain 
Separator  Pays 

If  you  own  a  gasoline  engine  for  pump¬ 
ing  water,  sawing  wood,  cutting  feed, 
grinding  grain,  etc.,  there  is  no  more 
profitable  investment  than  the  purchase 
of  a  small  grain  separator.  Considerable 
grain  is  annually  lost,  or  the  quality  of 
the  grain  is  reduced,  due  to  inability  to 
secure  a  thrasher  at  the  proper  time. 
From  experience,  I  know  this  to  be  a 
fact,  because  I  have  time  and  again  had 
a  large  portion  of  my  grain  crop  sprouted 
in  the  shock  and  stack  because  I  had  to 
wait  for  the  regular  neighborhood  ma¬ 
chine  to  come  my  way. 

I  find  a  small  separator  will  do  just  as 
good  work  as  a  large  one,  but  of  course, 
not  so  rapidly,  though  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  capacity.  One  that  can  be 
easily  operated  by  an  8  or  10-horsepower 
gasoline  engine  will  thrash  from  400  to 
500  bushels  of  grain  a  day,  and  the  work 
can  be  done  far  more  cheaply  than  with 


the  hired  thrasher.  Better  still,  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  wfe  can 
do  the  work  at  odd  times,  or  any  time  we 
get  ready,  not  having  to  wait  from  10 
days  to  three  weeks  for  the  neighborhood 
thrasher  to  come  around,  which  often 
means  a  lot.  of  lost  and  damaged  grain  if 
a  rainy  spell  should  happen  to  come 
while  waiting  for  the  outfit. 

Then  I  find  another  great  advantage  of 
the  small  individual  separator  is,  that 
after  we  get  through  our  own  crop  (if 
we  have  the  time  to  spare  and  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  so),  we  can  step  outside  and 
thrash  a  crop  or  two  for  our  friends  or 
neighbors,  all  of  which  will  be  practically 
clear  cash  money.  I  have  heard  of  people 
making  enough  extra  money  in  this  way 
alone  in  a  single  season  to  nearly  pay 
for  the  separator. 

A  small  separator  can  also  be  used  for 
thrashing  or  picking  the  peanut  crop  by 
only  a  slight  alteration  of  the  concave. 
With  such  a  large  acreage  of  peanuts  as 
is  now  grown  this  alone  would  pay  hand¬ 
somely.  w.  II.  II. 

Virginia. 


Distribution  of  New  Peaches 
in  New  Jersey 

The  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 
Society  will  assist  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  to  devise  plans  for 
distributing  new  varieties  of  peach  trees 
developed  on  the  experiment  farm  at  New 
Brunswick.  A  council  of  10  experienced 
peach  growers  has  been  appointed  by 
John  Hankinson,  president  of  the  society, 
at  the  request  of  M.  A.  Blake,  horticul¬ 
turist  of  the  experiment  station.  The  ap¬ 
pointees  are  :  Charles  Barton,  Marlton  ; 
A.  Clinton  Clement,  Westville ;  Lester 
Collins,  Moorestown  ;  A.  J.  Farley,  New 
Brunswick ;  Harry  F.  Hall,  Moorestown  ; 
John  Hankinson,  Glen  Moore;  Robert 
Hulsart,  Manasquan ;  Lloyd  Lewis, 
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Bridgeton ;  Laton  Parkhurst,  Hammon- 
ton,  and  Byron  Roberts,  Moorestown. 

These  men  will  attempt  to  solve'  the 
perplexing  problem  of  determining  the 
method  by  which  trees  of  an  approved 
new  seedling  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
growers.  The  horticultural  division  of 
the  experiment  station  is  not  equipped  to 
engage  in  the  commercial  distribution  of 
peach  stock,  and  many  authorities  believe 
that  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  station 
to  engage  in  such  a  field.  It  is  for  this 
reason  -that  a  plan  which  will  provide 
efficient  distribution  of  the  new  varieties 
of  peaches  is  considered  desirable.  An¬ 
other  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  the  determining  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  length  of  the  orchard  test  to 
which  a  new  variety  of  peach  is  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  before  it 'is  approved  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State. 

Horticulturists  have  found  that  New 
Jersey  greatly  needs  better  commercial 
varieties  of  peaches  than  those  now 
grown,  and,  as  a  result  of  large-scale  op¬ 
erations,  the  experiment  station  has  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  of  new  seedlings  com¬ 
ing  into  bearing  annually. 


The  Bookshelf 

Water  Gardens  and  Goldfish,  by 
Robert  V.  Sawyer  and  Edwin  H.  Per¬ 
kins.  The  increasing  interest  in  aquatic 
gardens  has  caused  a  demand  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  subject,  and  ornamental 
fishes  are  naturally  associated  with  water 
plants.  We  find  this  attractive  volume 
very  instructive  in  covering  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  stocking  of  an  aquatic  garden, 
while  the  section  devoted  to  goldfish  will 
be  valuable  to  all  who  wish  to  care  for 
an  aquarium.  The  illustrations,  both  of 
aquatic  plants  and  fish,  are  charming, 
and  the  book  is  a  very  attractive  one. 
Published  by  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York ;  price  $1.65. 


By  this  easy  test 

You  can  see  why  Silvertowns 
are  making  new  mileage  records! 


ABOVE  is  a  Goodrich  Silvertown 
XX.  "in  action.”  Beneath  the  plate 
glass  is  the  tread  just  as  it  would  look 
in  that  fleeting  instant  when  it  rushes 
against  the  road. 

Compare  the  tread  under  pressure 
with  the  tread  on  the  right. 

Note,  above,  how  the  grooves  can 
close  up — easily,  smoothly,  without 
harmful  tread  distortion. 

Then  glance  at  the  edges  of  the 
tread  —  the  shoulders  —  and  see  how 


Goodrich 


those  heavy  safety  blocks  come 
against  the  road  with  full,  firm  contact. 

Perhaps  this  does  not  seem  so  im¬ 
portant.  But  remember,  what  you  see 
here  happens  close  to  300  times  a  min¬ 
ute  when  you  drive  30  miles  an  hour. 

That  is  why  the  balloon  tread,  to  be 
successful,  must  have  a  flexible  center. 
It  is  the  reason  Goodrich  Silvertowns 
have  proved  so  remarkably  free  from 
uneven,  choppy  tread  wear.  They  give 
your  car  comfort,  safety,  silent  trac¬ 
tion  and  smart  appearance, 
combined  with  true  economy. 


The  b.  f.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company 

Est.  1870  •  Akron,  O.  *  Pacific  Goodrich  Rubber 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  •  In  Canada:  Canadian- 
Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  Kitchener,  Ontario. 


Goodrich  Silvertowns  Deserve 
the  Dependability  of  Goodrich 
Inner  Tubes 
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From  A  Maine  Farm 

Yesterday  was  our  primary  election 
here  in  Maine,  and  it  looked  as  thong'll 
the  voters  meant  to  exercise  their  right 


Standard  Wholesale  Phosphate  Company, 

Organized  during  the  War  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 


Baltimore, 

Maryland 


to  name  the  candidates  that  should  he 
voted  on  in  the  September  election,  as 
there  appeared  to  be  a  much  larger  vote 
coming  to  the  polls  than  usual  in  a 
primary  election.  There  was  a  greater 
interest  than  usual  on  the  part  of  most 
voters,  as  there  was  a  contest  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  offices  including  that  of  U.  S. 
Senator  and  Member  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  four  men  seeking  the  nomination  for 
Governor  of  the  State.  We  are  fortunate 
this  year  in  the  fact  that  all  the  men 
seeking  office,  especially  the  higher  ones, 
are  pretty  decent  sort  of  citizens.  I  am 
always  impressed  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  intelligent  men  and  women, 
even  among  those  who  go  to  the  polls, 
who  admit  that  they  do  not  feel  that  they 
understand  the  questions  to  be  decided  or 
are  informed  to  any  extent  regarding  the 
candidates  seeking  their  support.  What 
is  to  be  done  to  remedy  this  evil?  We 
all  recognize  the  power  of  the  press  to 
influence  public  opinion  as  they  see  fit  and 
we  have  learned  that  some  periodicals 
are  not  over  scrupulous  as  to  how  their 
influence  is  used. 

The  voters  should  have  some  means  of 
informing  themselves  regarding  import¬ 
ant  issues  and  as  to  the  character  of 
those  seeking  office,  from  some  source 
which  they  need  not  question  as  to  its 
truth.  To  me  it  seems  wholly  within 
the  province  of  the  Grange  that  the 
leadership  should  keep  its  members  fully 
informed  on  all  important  questions,  in 
an  absolutely  non-partisan  manner,  espe¬ 
cially  those  questions  and  proposed  laws 
which  affect  farmers  and  rural  people. 

Voters  should  know,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  life  history  and  activities  of  those 
seeking  office.  Better  still  the  voters 
themselves  should  seek  out  the  men  or 
women  desired  to  fill  the  several  offices, 
and  persuade  them  to  accept  the  nomina¬ 
tions,  and  the  candidate  should  not  be 
obliged  to  spend  a  dollar  to  secure  the 
election.  As  I  see  it  these  things  are 
of  vital  importance  to  the  people  if  this 
nation  is  to  endure  as  a  government  of 
the  people. 

I  suppose  I  cannot  claim  to  be  a  strong 
party  man.  While  I  realize  that  under 
our  present  system  of  government  we 
must  have  parties,  I  have  never  placed 
the  welfare  of  any  political  party  above 
that  of  the  people.  Neither  do  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  the  righteous  are  within  one 
party  and  all  the  sinners  in  the  other. 
I  believe  there  is  too  much  control  ex¬ 
ercised  over  both  the  dominant  parties 
for  selfish  ends  of  certain  interests,  and 
that  it  is  high  time  that  the  people  awoke 
to  this  condition  and  applied  a  remedy. 
Farmers  as  a  rule  are  pretty  patient, 
but  when  fully  aroused  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  tendency  to  ignore 
the  wishes  of  farm  and  rural  people  by 
party  leaders,  by  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  interests  and  by  those  charged 
with  the  adminstration  of  our  schools  is 
having  its  effect  and  the  reaction  is 
bound  to  come. 

I  do  not  know  if  farm  people  are  more 
indifferent  to  public  affairs  than  others 
or  not,  but  I  do  know  that  the  majority 
of  men  and  women  on  the  farms  give 
little  consideration  to  matters  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  things  that  pertain  to  their 
welfare  if  it  happens  that  they  are  just 
beyond  their  immediate  range  of  vision. 

I  am  referring  to  farmers  of  my  own 
section  particularly.  The  farmers  of  this 
county  have  the  ’  reputation  of  being  as 
progressive  as  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  and  so  far  as  pertains  to  their 
farm  operations  this  is  no  doubt  deserved, 
but  when  it  comes  to  informing  them¬ 
selves  on  questions  pertaining  to  the 
public  welfare,  their  attitude  is  to  “let 
Jake  do  it.”  Recently  at  one  of  our 
Grange  meetings  a  prominent  member 
moved  that  the  Grange  take  a  recess  until 
November.  lie  felt  that  farmers  hadn’t 
time  to  go  to  Grange  during  the  busy 
season,  but  he  and  others  had  plenty  of 
time  to  keep  up  and  attend  a  regular 
Saturday  night  dance.  Only  yesterday 
while  talking  with  an  old  gentleman  re¬ 
garding  a  very  important  matter  which 
affects  the  welfare  of  every  citizen  of 
America.  I  tried  to  impress  upon  his 
mind  the  seriousness  of  the  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  the  votei;s  concern¬ 
ing  this  and  other  things.  His  reply  to 
me  was  “You  read  too  much.”  There 
must  be  some  way  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  voters  the  importance  of 
studying  these  important  questions,  and 
being  informed  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  understand  them  and  vote  in  an  in¬ 
telligent  manner,  but  who  is  to  do  it  and 
just  how  is  it  to  be  done  so  that  all  may 
have  confidence  that  the  source  of  in¬ 
formation  is  reliable  and  not  coming  from 
those  who  “have  an  ax  to  grind.” 

I  feel  that  we  are  facing  a  Presidential 
campaign  that  is  to  arouse  a  great  deal 
of  feeling  and  animosity.  I  am  hoping 
that  the  saner  element  of  both  parties 
will  keep  a  cool  head  and  a  kindly  tongue, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  see  that 
others  do  the  same.  We  do  not  need  to 
worry  unduly,  for  we  may  be  able  to 
say  as  did  the  old  colored  lady  during 
a  critical  time  of  the  World  War,  when 
her  employer  was  greatly  worried,  “God 
aint  dead  yet.”  O.  B.  GRIFFIN. 

Maine. 


The  most  up-to-date  Fertilizer  Manufacturing  Plant  in  America, 
owned  and  operated  with  the  above  avowed  purpose 

“What  the  Standard  Makes— The  Whole  World  Takes** 


More  Wheat  Per  Acre 


W  profit  from  in  mm  nf  \  °f  f  bus^el ,°f  wheat,  because  too  many  countries  raise  wheat,  but  we  can  increase  the 
of  wheat  per  whivu  i  <  h  ° ^  l)-v  .reducin§  the  cost  °f  production  per  bushel.  There  is  not  much  profit  in  13  bushels 

obtained  if  one  n’roparo  h  ?  American  average.  There  is  good  money  in  yields  of  25  to  35  bushels.  These  can  be 

obtained,  it  one  prepares  the  land  right,  uses  good  seed  and  GOOD  FERTILIZATION. 

Potash 

nor  S2?1?*  ^ST^LIZATIn°?  meanS  en°agh  fertilizer  of  the  right  kind.  With  a  good  rotation  400  to  600  pounds 
pei  acre  is  enough,  prowded  a  reasonably  high-grade  formula,  such  as  2-10-2,  2-12-2,  2-10-4,  2-12-4  or  2-12-6  is  used. 

n  o  °I  the  ,m°St  progr®ssiv?  farraers  are  usinS  2-8-10,  for  wheat,  followed  by  clover.  The  low-grade  1-7-1,  2-8-2,  and 

llrG  OUt,°f,  clate, aad  out  of  balance,  and  the  plant  food  in  them  costs  too  much  per  unit.  Urge  vour 
brother  farmers  to  use  high-grade  formulas.  * 


Why  Fertilize  Wheat? 


The  largest  factor  m  determining  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  yield  per  acre.  Low  yields  mean  high 
production  costs.  This  is  because  many  of  the  costs  are  fixed,  whether  the  yield  is  high  or  low.  Land  rental,  seed, 
an  abor  for  plowing,  seeding  and  harvesting  are  practically  the  same  whether  the  yield  is  15  or  40  bushels  to  the 
a<?i\°’  f^Sb  yields  of  wheat  are  obtained  only  when  the  crop  has  an  adequate  supply  of  plant  food,  and  when  good 
cu  tural  methods  are  practiced,  fertilizer  on  wheat  produces  more  bushels.  It  reduces  the  cost  per  bushel  and  in¬ 
creases  the  profit  per  acre. 

Fertilizer  also  improves  quality,  and  raises  the  grade  and  price  received. 


We  sell  Potash  Salts  in  any  quantity  from  200  pounds  up.  Write  us  for  prices. 


STANDARD  WHOLESALE  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Save  the  Cost  of  a  Pair  of 


Our  terms  are  easy.  Sight  draft  or  cash  with  order. 


We  dun  nobody.  per  ^on 

Muriate  Potash  . $38.25 

Sulphate  Potash  .  48.80 

Nitrate  Soda  .  56.00 

Peruvian  Guano  .  71.00 

Digestor  Hog  Feed  Tankage  55/60  Protein .  80.00 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia .  57.25 

Pure  South  American  Bone  Meal  Per  ton 

3  %  Ammonia  22%  Phosphoric  Acid  . $35.75 

4y2%  Ammonia  22%  Phosphoric  Acid .  38.75 


Special  Wheat  Compounds — Phosphates  Per  ton 


GOOD — -16%  Acid  Phosphate  (Pure,  sweet  chamber 

acid)  Square  Deal . $13.00 

BETTER  —  18%  Super  Phosphate  (Pure,  sweet 

chamber  acid)  Square  Deal .  14.00 

BEST  —  20%  Double  Strength  Super  Phosphate, 

Square  Deal  .  15.95 


Fish  Bone  and  Potash  Compounds 
Sure  Growth  Brands  for  Choice  Wheat 
FOR  THE  MIDDLE  WESTERN  STATES 


For  Soils  Needing  Complete  Fertilizer 

Per  ton 

2-12-2.... 

. $23.20 

2-12-4 . 

. .  .$24.40 

2-14-2.... 

.  24.85 

2-12-6 . 

...  25.60 

2-16-2 . 

FOR  THE  EASTERN 

STATES 

For  Soils  Needing  Complete  Fertilizer 

4-8-  4..  .. 

. $28.00 

2-12-2 

. .  .$23.20 

2-8-10.... 

.  25.60 

2-12-4 . 

.  . .  24.40 

2-8-  5.... 

.  22.60 

2-10-6 . 

...  24.40 

2-10-2 _ 

.  22.00 

2-10-4 . 

...  23.20 

For  Soils  Not  Needing 

Ammonia 

0-12-5 _ 

. $19.65 

0-10-4: . .  . 

..  .$17.50 

For  Well-Manured  Soils  Use 

Lime,  Phosphate — Available  Phosphate  Acid  13%,  Lime 
30% . $13.50 


Ac  an  Adv^rticinn  Foatnra  Tbe  Standard  Wholesale  Phosphate  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  putting  out  the  follow- 
all  /vavenismg  rcalUrc  ing  two  brands  which  we  consider  especially  adapted  for  producing  the  biggest 
and  best  crops  of  wheat  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New  York  States : 


SPECIAL:  2-12-4  at  $24.40  per  ton.  SPECIAL:  2-12-6  at  $25.60  per  ton 

We  would  be  glad  if  each  user  would  register  his  name,  address,  quantity  per  acre  and  acreage  planted  with  this 
guano  with  the  Head  Office,  1600  Continental  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STANDARD  WHOLESALE  PHOSPHATE  &  ACID  WORKS,  INC. 

Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  §2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  31.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

•A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  writh  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  Callicoon  Co-operative  Dairy  Association, 
Inc.,  paid  its  patrons  for  the  month  of  May, 
$2.18  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone. 
This  is  the  highest  price  reported  to  ns  for  the 
month.  Of  course  a  single  plant  is  not  able  to  change 
the  market  price,  but  the  success  of  this  local  farm 
unit  demonstrates  what  plain  farmers  are  capable 
of  doing  in  the  wTay  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  the 
management  of  their  own  business.  With  a  chain  of 
such  associations  handling  a  large  volume  of  the 
New  York  milk  supply,  affiliated  together  for  mar¬ 
keting  purposes,  the  milk  problem  would  be  solved. 
There  are  already  enough  farm-owned  plants  to  do 
it. 

* 

ECAUSE  of  heavy  rain,  many  strawberry  grow¬ 
ers  have  had  serious  losses  this  year.  There 
is  perhaps  no  other  farm  job  in  which  one  is  so  near¬ 
ly  helpless  as  with  strawberries  nearly  ripe  and  rain 
falling  steadily,  and  the  bigger  the  berries  the  great¬ 
er  the  chance  of  their  rotting.  Some  try  to  save  the 
crop  by  picking  in  the  rain.  That  will  work  if  the 
berries  can  be  sold  on  the  farm  to  peddlers  or  mar¬ 
keted  nearby,  but  for  shipment  these  big  wet  ber¬ 
ries  are  quite  sure  to  go  to  pieces.  They  may  pos¬ 
sibly  hold  up  until  out  of  the  wholesaler’s  hands,  but 
both  retailer  and  consumer  are  sure  to  be  sick  of 
their  bargains.  We  have  many  times  seen  crates  of 
such  berries  solidly  moldy  when  the  cover  was  lifted 
in  the  wholesaler’s  store.  Effort  should  be  made  to 
drain  out  rain-soaked  strawberries  if  they  must  be 
shipped,  and  set  them  in  the  wind  if  there  is  any. 
Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  berries  picked  under 
normal  conditions  and  crated  in  a  cool  packing 
house. 

* 

UR  remarks  concerning  sheep,  printed  in  these 
columns  last  week,  prompted  a  subscriber  to 
ask,  “Should  I  begin  with  a  few7  registered  ew7es  or 
buy  some  grades  and  a  registered  ram?”  In  most  be¬ 
ginnings  w7ith  sheep  by  men  who  do  not  know  much 
about  them,  the  safer  procedure  is  to  start  with  a 
few  grade  ewes  that  have  good  mouths,  sound  ud¬ 
ders  and  are  free  from  internal  parasites.  The  as¬ 
sistance  of  an  experienced  sheepman  would  be 
valuable  to  any  inexperienced  beginner  in  selecting 
his  foundation  stock.  Many  a  breeder  in  recent  years 
has  unknowingly  bought  coughing  old  ewes  with 
well-nigh  toothless  mouths,  defective  udders  and  an 
ailment  besides.  Ewes  of  this  class  are  like  cast-off 
dairy  cows.  In  a  few  years  a  man  who  likes  to 
handle  sheep  will  learn  and  apply  the  principles  of 
shepherding.  His  flock  will  teach  him.  On  the  basis 
of  his  experience  and  growing  interest,  he  may  safely 
add  some  registered  ewes  to  his  flock,  and  eventually 
get  rid  of  his  grades.  Good,  healthy  purebreds  are 
superior  in  fleece  and  flesh  to  ordinary  grades.  Con¬ 
sequently,  they  and  their  w7ool  are  always  marketable 
at  higher  prices.  Finally,  in  States  whose  dog  laws 
are  fair  to  sheep-owners,  the  collectible  damages  for 
a  pedigree  sheep  killed  by  dogs  are  three  to  eight 
times  greater  than  those  for  a  grade.  It  does  not 
cost  much  if  any  more  to  raise  registered  sheep  than 
grades.  The  expense  of  registering  is  small.  A 
pedigree  flock  of  good,  healthy  sheep  is  the  goal 
toward  which  it  is  worth  while  for  any  beginner  to 
work, 

* 

HE  board  of  directors  of  the  California  Grape 
Growers’  Exchange  has  set  the  minimum  price 
on  juice  grapes  for  the  1928  season.  The  prices  are 
for  the  1,450  members  of  the  exchange,  who  control 
approximately  70,000  tons  of  black  juice  grapes. 
Alicante  Bouschet  is  listed  at  $57.50  a  ton,  Grand 


Noir  at  $52.50,  Zinfandel  at  $50,  mixed  blacks  at 
$45,  and  U.  S.  No.  2  grades  of  the  same  varieties  at 
$10  less  a  ton.  It  is  expected  that  this  announcement 
of  the  opening  schedule  will  stop  all  cheap  buying 
and  selling,  and  make  the  growers  quite  shy  of  com¬ 
panies  who  have  been  trying  to  buy  on  the  $35  guar¬ 
antee  basis.  Just  how  far  western  fruit  interests  are 
going  to  be  able  to  go  towards  stabilizing  prices  is  a 
debatable  question.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that 
they  are  making  some  gigantic  strides.  Once  grow¬ 
ers  can  feel  confident  that  they  will  receive  a  price 
which  has  been  established  by  a  fair  review  of  the 
crop  for  that  year,  it  will  not  be  impossible  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  idea  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Grow¬ 
ers  in  the  East  will  watch  these  attempts  with  in¬ 
creasing  interest. 

* 

ENSUS  figures  hint  at  a  population  of  180  to 
200  millions  in  the  United  States  by  the  end  of 
the  century.  The  rate  of  gain  is  faster  now,  but  it 
may  slow  down  in  later  37ears,  giving  about  these  re¬ 
sults,  according  to  expert  opinion.  Crop  acreage  is 
not  expected  to  increase  much  in  the  next  few  years, 
but  larger  yields  to  the  acre  and  better  live  stock 
will  tend  to  keep  production  fully  up  to  needs  for 
some  time.  Perhaps  the  future  population  will  eat 
less  meat,  butter  and  eggs  and  more  grain  foods  and 
vegetables,  as  people  do  now  in  the  crowded  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world,  but  that  will  depend  mainly  on 
costs  and  wages.  People  in  the  older  countries  eat 
vegetable  foods  because  they  are  cheaper.  In  this 
country  the  tendency  has  been  the  other  way.  High¬ 
ly  paid  consumers  are  liberal  users  of  meat,  eggs, 
butter  and  fruits.  There  is  prospect  that  Americans 
will  be  able  to  carry  along  with  them  their  present 
standards  of  food  quality  and  variety.  The  tendency 
of  modern  farming  is  to  produce  more  food  from  the 
same  land  with  less  labor.  For  a  long  time  the  trou¬ 
ble  may  be  not  in  feeding  the  people  enough,  but  in 
feeding  them  well  enough.  After  all,  predictions  may 
amount  to  but  little  because  new  conditions  change 
everything.  Even  the  present  population  of  the  world 
is  three  times  that  of  100  years  ago,  yet  most  of 
these  added  millions  live  better,  thanks  to  railroads, 
commerce,  machinery,  cold  storage  and  the  rest  of 
modern  progress.  Nobody  living  a  century  ago  could 
have  foreseen  that  the  population  and  means  of  liv¬ 
ing  could  gain  so  fast.  The  forecasters  of  those  days 
made  gloomy  predictions  of  crowded  populations  kill¬ 
ing  off  one  another  in  the  fight  for  food.  Those  who 
had  any  faith  in  Providence  and  progress  did  not 
fret  about  the  food  supply  of  their  great  grandchil¬ 
dren  and  probably  there  is  still  less  cause  for  worry 
now. 

* 

A  READER  in  a  suburban  town  has  a  neighbor 
who  wants  to  make  a  garden  on  filled-in  land, 
which  appears  to  be  mainly  ashes,  tin  cans,  etc.  He 
asks  for  some  hints  that  he  can  pass  on  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  If  the  proportion  of  tin  cans  and  old  bed  springs 
in  this  filled-in  spot  is  not  too  large,  the  job  is  not 
so  near  hopeless  as  it  sounds.  Nature  would  in  time 
make  soil  there  with  decayed  weeds.  We  should 
fork  up  those  ashes  now  and  sow  buckwheat,  with  a 
little  sprinkling  of  complete  fertilizer  to  encourage 
it.  With  rain,  there  will  be  some  growth,  which  can 
in  early  September  be  turned  under,  and  rye  sown 
in  the  same  way,  with  more  fertilizer.  There  is  fair 
chance  that  some  of  the  rye  will  live  over  Winter. 
It  should  be  put  under  before  a  foot  high  and  oats 
sown.  Follow  these  with  buckwheat  and  rye  again, 
using  a  little  fertilizer  every  time.  Next  year,  beans, 
corn,  tomatoes  and  perhaps  some  other  things  should 
grow  there  if  commercial  sheep  or  cattle  manure  is 
put  in  the  hill  and  other  soluble  fertilizer  used. 
Meanwhile  a  compost  heap  in  a  corner,  of  weeds, 
leaves  and  anything  that  will  rot  should  be  under 
way  for  use  in  the  hills.  There  are  other  methods, 
but  this  is  the  simplest  and  cheapest  way  we  know 
to  get  such  a  piece  of  land  doing  something. 

* 

N  OUTSIDER'S  first  impressions  of  Maryland 
are  likely  to  heighten  his  appreciation  of  the 
emotion  which  natives  express  when  they  sing  their 
State  song.  Maryland  in  June  is  Maryland — but  this 
is  not  the  place  for  paint.  We  have  simply  to  record 
that  on  June  14,  in  a  brief  talk,  welcoming  several 
hundred  visitors,  Dr.  H.  J.  Patterson,  director  of  the 
Maryland  Experiment  Station,  casually  remarked 
that  40  years  ago  on  that  day  he  had  begun  his  pro¬ 
fessional  career  thex-e.  It  was  also  the  156th  birth¬ 
day  of  the  American  flag.  By  act  of  its  Legislature 
in  1847,  Maryland,  he  said,  was  the  first  State  to  do 
laboratory  soil  work.  It  was  also  the  first  to  in¬ 
augurate  crop  and  weather  reports,  propose  the 
mixed  feed  idea,  grow  Soy  beans  and  charter  an 
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agricultural  college.  If  all  this  were  not  enough 
let  it  be  recalled  that  a  steamboat  was  on  the  Po¬ 
tomac  before  the  Fultons  were  on  the  Hudson,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Patterson.  Soy  beans  are  growing 
today  on  60,000  acres  in  Maryland.  In  the  tidewater 
area  they  should  be  grown  instead  of  wheat,  he  said. 
During  his  long  and  faithful  stewardship,  Dr.  Pat¬ 
terson  has  seen  Maryland’s  average  corn  yield  in¬ 
crease  10  bushels  per  acre.  An  area  of  more  than 
600,000  acres  is  devoted  to  that  crop  in  the  State. 
Some  excellent  samples  of  native  yellow  dent  and 
white  corns  wei-e  on  exhibition  in  the  building  in 
which  he  spoke.  Most  of  the  State’s  farm  products, 
he  pointed  out,  go  at  once  into  human  consumption. 
By  overnight  shipment  these  products  can  be  placed 
on  markets  that  serve  20,000,000  people.  Maryland’s 
agriculture  is  on  a  basis  of  diversified  specialties. 

* 

AN  HOUR'S  wait  around  the  Erie  Railroad  ter¬ 
minal  in  Jersey  City  in  early  evening  gives  one 
new  ideas  of  mail  service  magnitude  and  variety. 
Trucks  piled  high  with  sacks  are  waiting  for  out¬ 
going  trains,  and  on  the  ferry  side  are  loaded  hand 
trucks  and  lai-ge  piles  sorted  for  different  routes — 
Greater  New  York  delivery  or  transfer  to  other  l-ail- 
roads.  Every  ferry  brings  in  mail  vans  which  un¬ 
load  at  the  sorting  room  and  take  out  their  loads 
here  and  thei’e.  The  quantity  of  eggs  by  pai-cel  post 
was  a  surprise.  In  a  few  minutes  we  saw  50  pack¬ 
ages,  and  all  handled — at  least  respectfully.  There 
were  two  30-dozen  cases,  several  of  four  to  ten  dozen 
and  others  smaller.  One  of  these  large  cases  was 
from  a  farm  at  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  to  a  Brooklyn 
man.  If  more  egg  shipments  were  treated  with  the 
care  those  got,  parcel  post  business  in  this  line  would 
increase. 

* 

TWO  widespi’ead  diseases  ai-e  serious  menaces  to 
the  dairy  cattle  industry:  tuberculosis  and  con¬ 
tagious  abortion.  The  country’s  annual  direct  losses 
due  to  these  bovine  plagues  total  millions  of  dollars. 
Their  presence  in  herds  reduces  or  destroys  their 
usefulness  at  the  pail  and  as  breeders.  It  also  en¬ 
tails  expensive  management  and  testing  on  the  own¬ 
ers  of  infected  as  well  as  clean  herds.  It  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  consensus  of  opinion  of  dairy  cattle¬ 
men  that  contagious  abortion  causes  a  greater  loss 
and  more  trouble  than  tuberculosis.  As  a  diagnostic 
device,  the  agglutination  test  for  the  abortion  disease 
is  far  less  satisfactory  than  the  tuberculin  test  for 
tuberculosis.  Neither  of  these  tests,  however,  is  by 
any  means  the  finished  work  of  veterinary  science. 
Both  w’ould  be  more  useful,  if  not  eventually  unnec¬ 
essary,  if  dairy  cattle  were  bred,  fed,  milked,  pas¬ 
tured  and  exercised  with  special  reference  to  their 
health.  The  excessive  development  and  exploitation 
of  the  cow’s  milking  habit  or  “efficiency”  at  the  pail, 
tend  to  denature  her.  By  highly  specializing  hex- 
function,  man  depletes  her  body  resources,  weakens 
her  constitution,  deranges  her  vital  processes  and 
lowers  her  resistance  to  diseases.  The  organized 
drive  for  high  production  records,  by  individuals  ox¬ 
herds,  invites  and  fosters  diseases  in  dairy  cattle.  It 
will  go  on  until  it  exhausts  their  vitality  and  de¬ 
stroys  their  breeding  power  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
until  breeders  realize  that  moderate  records  by  cows 
that  breed  regularly  and  remain  healthy  are  more 
profitable  and  more  humane  than  record-breaking 
records  that  glorify  a  few  men  and  kill  cows. 


Brevities 

More  than  500  acres  of  persimmons  are  now  under 
cultivation  in  Orange  Co.,  Cal. 

The  potato  market  in  New  York  is  a  tragedy  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Good  new  stock  is  less  than  $2  per  barrel  wholesale. 

A  herd  of  Texas  longhorn  cattle  is  being  cared  for  in 
the  Wichita  National  Pai’k  where  they  will  be  pre- 
served  to  prevent  this  famous  old  breed  from  becoming 
extinct. 

It  is  reported  that  much  of  the  onion  crop  in  the 
Coachella  Valley,  Cal.,  will  remain  unharvested  this 
year,  as  the  prices  are  too  low  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
harvesting. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  in  Atlantic  City  recently,  a  speaker  said  that 
metals  get  tired  and  need  resting.  This  over  fatigue,  he 
said,  was  one  cause  why  axles  break  without  apparent 
reason. 

A  “poor-box  camera,”  invented  by  a  New  York  police¬ 
man,  takes  a  picture  of  a  thief  xvho  tries  to  l’ifle  the  box. 
The  little  camera  can  be  connected  with  a  cash  register. 
Its  first  capture,  recently,  was  a  man  who  was  robbing 
the  poor-box  in  a  New  York  church. 

In  the  three  months  ending  March  31  there  were  446 
persons  killed  in  motor  vehicle  accidents  in  New  York 
State,  an  increase  of  103,  or  30  per  cent  over  the  num¬ 
ber  killed  during  the  same  period  in  1927,  according  to 
a  recent  report  issued  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Motor 
Vehicles.  Of  the  446  persons  307  were  pedestrians  hit 
by  automobiles,  while  14  met  their  deaths  as  a  result  of 
collision  with  railroad  trains. 
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American  Farm  Markets 

SOME  of  the  statesmen  at  political  conventions 
now  tell  us  they  are  in  favor  of  protecting  the 
American  markets  for  American  farm  products.  The 
promise  is  all  good  as  far  as  promises  go,  but  there 
h  nothing  in  past  experience  to  justify  the  hope  that 
the  promise  will  be  kept  after  election  without  well 
directed  farm  demand  by  farmers  themselves.  Total 
imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1927,  amounted 
to  $4,968,169,000,  and  59  per  cent  of  it,  or  $2,519,- 
282,000  worth  was  in  farm  products. 

The  imports  sold  in  American  markets  during  the 
year  to  replace  American  farm  products  and  lower 
the  price  of  all  of  them  included  the  following : 


Dairy  products . 

Animals  and  products  . 

Eggs  . 

Fruits  . 

Grain  and  products  .  .  . 
Nuts  and  products 

Vegetable  oils . 

Seeds  . .  •  • 

Spiees  . 

Tobacco,  raw . 

Sugar  and  syrups . 

Vegetables  and  products 


$  42.100,000 

723.168.000 
7,592.000 
54,141,000 
28,480.000 
33,079,000 
84.666.000 
81.150.000 
18,905,000 
76.669,000 
266,014,000 
1,221.188,000 


Some  of  these  products  pay  no  duty.  Bananas  are 
on  the  free  list.  They  came  in  the  amount  of  $32,- 
169,000,  to  replace  American  fruit.  But  whether 
farm  imports  come  free  or  pay  a  duty,  they  replace 
our  farm  products,  and  reduce  prices.  Recently 
when  iron  and  steel  products  paid  a  tax,  but  came 
in,  the  tariff  was  increased  enough  to  keep  them  out. 
That  will  be  a  good  precedent  for  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  One  way  to  protect  the  American  markets  for 
American  farm  products  is  to  make  the  tariff  hfgh 
enough  to  keep  out  foreign  food  products. 

Farmers  differ  on  the  tariff  ciuestion.  There  is 
probably  no  other  subject  that  is  so  sure  to  develop 
an  argument.  We  need  not  debate  the  merits  of  the 
tariff  tax  here.  We  have  as  a  nation  adopted  the 
principle  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  farmers  who  op¬ 
pose  it  as  well  as  those  who  approve  it  in  principle 
are  agreed  that  so  long  as  we  have  it  farmers  are 
entitled  to  their  share  of  the  protection.  High  pro¬ 
tectionists  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  frankly  in  open 
meeting  that  farmers  have  not  had  a  fair  share  in 
the  benefits  of  the  tariff,  and  give  it  as  their  opinion 
that  unless  the  discriminations  are  corrected  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  in  danger.  An  adjustment  of  the  tariff 
so  as  to  give  all  the  protection  possible  to  farm  mar¬ 
kets  through  that  source  will  be  helpful.  It  will  not 
put  agriculture  on  a  parity  with  other  industries  be¬ 
cause  agriculture  is  suffering  from  other  causes,  but 
sympathetic  committee  reports  and  pre-election 
promises  will  not  bring  us  even  this  belated  measure 
of  justice.  Promises  and  expressions  of  sympathy 
we  have  had  a  plenty,  but  the  benefits  do  not  materi¬ 
alize.  Relative  to  other  industries  agricultural  con¬ 
ditions  have  grown  worse  and  worse.  The  reason  is 
plain  enough.  Every  other  industry  has  spoken  for 
itself.  Farmers  have  allowed  self:appointed  leaders 
to  speak  for  them,  and  when  the  crucial  moment 
came  to  betray  them.  When  farmers  get  into  the  way 
of  conferring  with  one  another,  in  meetings,  and 
select  competent  spokesmen  from  their  own  members, 
and  commission  them  to  speak  for  all  of  them  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  the  interests  of  the  farm  demands 
a  spokesman,  it  will  not  be  long  before  American 
markets  will  be  protected  for  the  American  farm 
products. 


The  Grange  Type  of  Organization 

THE  Grange  is  the  ideal  type  of  farm  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  begins  at  the  ground  with  the  farmer 
and  the  farm  family  in  its  local  associations.  These 
local  bodies  affiliate  to  form  the  county  and  State 
organizations.  In  the  adult  members  they  embrace 
the  intelligent  and  progressive  people  of  the  local 
community,  and  through  the  children  they  train  the 
corning  generation  not  only  to  become  the  future 
Grangers  but  good  farmers  and  capable  American 
citizens.  The  social  features  of  the  Grange  have 
been  a  great  asset  to  it.  The  social  meetings  develop 
neighborly  friendship  and  good  will.  The  Grange, 
like  all  human  agencies,  has  had  its  mistakes  and  its 
trials,  but  its  record  of  service  to  agriculture  has 
been  far-reaching  and  glorious.  Its  modesty  seems  to 
be  its  one  greatest  fault.  It  has  accomplished  more 
than  it  has  ever  made  known.  It  has  worked  quiet¬ 
ly,  sincerely  and  effectively.  For  the  most  part  its 
members  modestly  discussing  farm  problems  in  their 
local  meetings  were  themselves  unaware  of  the  sen¬ 
timent  they  were  creating  in  the  State  and  nation. 
No  other  body  of  farmers  has  ever  exercised  the  in¬ 
fluence  on  State  and  national  legislatures  to  compare 


with  the  influence  of  the  Grange.  Modesty  in  its 
place  is  a  great  virtue  and  works  good  in  its  own 
way,  but  just  now  there  is  need  of  intelligent,  sincere 
and  persisitent  militant  work  for  agriculture,  and 
the  Grange  has  a  great  opportunity  in  the  leadership 
of  a  campaign  for  justice  to  the  farm.  It  is  equipped 
for  the  service  and  we  hope  to  see  it  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility. 


The  New  League  President 

MR.  FRED  II.  SEXAUER,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Rochester  last  week,  to  succeed  George  W.  Slocum, 
of  Milton,  Pa.,  who  has  been  president  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  since  1920.  Other  new  officers  are,  L.  A. 
Chapin,  North  Bangor,  Fx-anklin  County,  and  H.  H. 
Rathburn,  Oneida  County,  who  become  members  of 
the  executive  committee  in  place  of  Mr.  Slocum  who 
now  becomes  a  member  of  the  committee  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  and  also  in  place  of  Paul  Smith,  who 
retires. 

As  a  new7  head  of  a  great  dairy  organization,  Mr. 
Sexauer  has  an  opportunity  to  reunite  dairy  farmers, 
and  render  a  great  and  permanent  service  to  the  milk 
industry  in  the  New  York  milk  shed.  Our  sincere 
hope  is  that  he  will  rise  to  the  occasion  and  succeed. 


At  Houston,  Texas 

THIS  again  is  Thursday  morning,  just  14  days  to 
a  minute  since  I  reported  from  the  Kansas  City 
convention.  The  exact  words  that  I  w7rote  tw7o  weeks 
ago  of  the  probable  nomination  of  Herbert  Hoover 
might  be  used  to  express  the  practically  certain 
nomination  of  Alfred  E.  Smith  at  the  convention 
now  in  session  here.  The  effort  of  the  Smith  forces 
for  several  days  has  been  to  prevent  his  spontaneous 
nomination  on  the  first  ballot  at  least  until  after  the 
delegates  from  other  sections  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  a  complimentary  vote  to  the  favorite 
sons  of  their  ow7n  States.  They  are  confident  of  the 
ultimate  nomination  of  Governor  Smith,  and.  they  are 
anxious  to  indulge  sentiment  from  other  States  to 
avoid  friction  and  permit  party  harmony.  The  bal¬ 
loting  begins  tonight,  and  it  is  as  certain  as  anything 
could  be  that  Governor  Smith  will  be  the  first  choice 
for  Pi-esident,  and  Senator  Robinson  of  Arkansas  the 
choice  for  Vice-president. 

The  platform  is  not  yet  completed.  The  temper¬ 
ance  question  promises  a  contest  in  the  convention. 
There  are  wets  and  drys,  and  those  w'ho  contend  that 
prohibition  is  not  a  national  political  question.  It 
will  probably  result,  as  it  did  in  Kansas  City,  in  a 
paragraph  without  specific  endorsement  of  either 
side,  but  broad  enough  to  allow  everyone  to  interpret 
it  in  favor  of  his  own  convictions.  The  one  thing  ad¬ 
mitted  here  is  that  the  liquor  is  as  good  here  as  it 
was  in  Kansas  City,  and  just  as  plenty,  and  while 
there  have  been  strict  teetotalers  at  both  places  they 
have  been  outnumbei’ed  in  both  instances  by  poli¬ 
ticians  who  talk  dry  in  public  and  drink  in  private. 

The  advocates  of  farm  relief  had  tw7o  hours’  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  platform  committee  last  night.  Many 
of  them  asserted  that  they  were  Republicans  who 
had  failed  to  get  recognition  for  agriculture  at 
Kansas  City  and  came  to  Houston  for  it.  At  Kansas 
City  they  came  boastfully  demanding  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bill  and  the  equalization  fee.  They  have 
adopted  a  different  policy  here.  They  come  pleading. 
Some  demand  the  McNary-Haguen  bill  and  equaliza¬ 
tion  fees  in  so  many  words  or  in  principle.  Others 
say  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with  legislation  that 
will  put  agriculture  on  a  parity  w'ith  other  indus- 
tries.  Some  admit  that  they  are  not  able  to  guar¬ 
antee  farm  votes  for  the  Democratic  candidate  even 
if  they  get  what  they  want.  Others  are  confident 
that  the  platform  that  suited  them  would  result  in 
turning  the  corn  and  wheat  belts  over  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate.  So  like  the  general  run  of  political 
planks  anyone  is  free  to  hear  the7  argument  and  draw 
his  own  conclusions.  It  is  the  belief  here  that  the 
agricultural  plank  will  be  drafted  to  suit  the  desires 
of  Governor  Smith,  and  that  it  will  promise  a  special 
session  of  Congress  to  work  out  a  farm  relief  plan 
after  the  procedure  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  bank  system  and  Federal  farm  loan  legislation. 
This  will  give  the  candidate  an  opportunity  to 
amplify  details  during  the  campaign.  There  is  some 
talk  in  the  lobbies  favorable  to  provisions  advocated 
by  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  place  the  control  of 
any  system  for  the  relief  of  agriculture  in  the  hands 
of  farmers  themselves,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion 
is  that  while  this  provision  is  sound  it  is  a  detail  to 
be  worked  out  later  in  the  proposed  legislation. 

OBSERVER, 


What  Readers  Say 

I  was  right  interested  in  the  item  relative  to  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  W.  D.  Mitchell’s  barn,  page  877,  and  to  say  the 
least  government  agents  should  be  the  first  to  set  the 
example  for  care  and  sanitation.  However,  some  do  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  immune  from  all  restraint. 

Why  is  it,  too,  that  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect 
the  public  from  impure  milk  will  go  into  a  barn  after 
traveling  over  dusty  country  roads  without  the  least 
pretense  at  care  and  sanitation?  One  farmer  in  this 
section  was  told  that  the  inspectors  were  ready  to  make 
an  examination,  that  they  had  properly  disinfected 
after  leaving  the  last  place,  and  refused  admittance  to 
his  barn  and  herd  until  proper  disinfection  had  taken 
place,  closing  the  argument  with  the  remark  that  he 
“didn’t  care  what  the  inspectors  did  after  they  left  the 
last  place  ;  the  only  thing  interesting  him  was  what  they 
did  previous  to  contact  with  his  particular  herd.”  He 
carried  his  point.  When  such  lack  of  care  is  shown, 
why  wonder  if  tuberculosis  exists?  h.  V.  pettibone. 

Massachusetts. 

June  16,  with  one  of  our  largest  and  most  successful 
farmers  of  this  section  just  finishing  the  last  plantings 
of  corn  for  silage,  shows  how  very  backward  our  Spring 
and  early  Summer  have  been.  The  gardeners  are  just 
as  late  in  fheii  operations.  In  former  years  this  section 
started  shipping  rhubarb  to  the  New  York  City  market 
not  later  than  April  20 ,  this  season  it  was  Alny  4  when 
the  first  marketings  were  made. 

Home-grown  strawberries  generally  are  in  our  New¬ 
burgh  market  before  Decoration  Day.  This  season  the 
first  appeai-ed  on  June  6  and  the  grower  who  brought 
them  in  is  considered  to  have  the  earliest  farm  in  this 
section  of  the  Hudson  Valley. 

New  seedings  of  grass  were  badly  injured  by  the  open 
and  changeable  Winter  but  the  excessive  rains  of  the 
Spring  have  made  a  splendid  growth  of  the  older  fields 
so  that  there  promises  to  be  a  fair  hay  crop.  Quite  an 
acreage  of  peas  and  oats  was  planted  by  dairymen  who 
feared  that  their  hay  supply  would  be  curtailed. 

The  drastic  milk  regulations  which  have  been  made 
by  the  State  Department  and  which  take  effect  July  1 
have  caused  many  of  the  farmers  who  have  been  retail¬ 
ing  milk  in  Newburgh  to  install  small  pasteurizing 
plants.  In  one  case  four  fair-sized  operators  have  com¬ 
bined  and  have  purchased  quite  a  large  plant,  and  now 
are  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  not  only  their  own  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk  but  are  offering  to  pasteurize  for  other  small¬ 
er  dealers. 

Prices  on  produce  appear  rather  low  to  the  grower. 
On  Saturday,  June  9,  Jersey  strawberries  retailed  in 
the  Newburgh  stores  for  15  cents  per  quart.  What 
price  did  the  grower  get  after  paying  freight,  cartage, 
commission  and  retailer’s  profit?  c.  o.  warford. 


Government  Crop  Report 

The  Agricultural  Department  makes  the  following 
June  1  outlook  statement : 

June  1,1928 

Condition  Indicated  1927 

June  1,1928  Production  Production 


Winter  wheat  . 

73.6 

(bushels) 

512.252,000 

(bushels) 

552,000,000 

Rye  . 

67.9 

36,676.000 

58,600,000 

Peaches  . 

72.7 

64,186,000 

45,500,000 

Pears  . 

70.0 

23,130,000 

18.100,000 

Spring  wheat... 

Condition  Condition 
June  1,  1928  June  1,  1927 

79.0  86.8 

10.  year 
Average 
Condition 
1918-1927 
88.4 

Oats  . 

78.3 

79.9 

85.2 

Bailey  . 

82.7 

81.5 

86.1 

All  tame  hay  . . 

76.6 

88.0 

85.7 

Pasture  . 

78.6 

88.3 

87.1 

Apples  . 

72.2 

57.2 

68.0 

Peaches  . 

72.7 

51.8 

64.0 

Pears  . 

70.0 

56.9 

65.5 

Potatoes  (Early  Ix-ish).— 

-The  estimated 

acreage  is 

264.430  acres,  as  compared  with  238.210  acres  last  year. 
The  production  forecast  is  30,211,000  bushels,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  29,307,000  bushels  last  year.  In  the  second- 
eai*ly  States  the  commercial  acreage  for  1928  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  106,210  acres,  as  compared  with  93,740  acres 
in  1927. 


New  Jersey  Fruit  Report 

The  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Department  says 
that  the  following  figures  represent  the  estimated  condi¬ 
tion  of  apples  and  peaches  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
a  full  crop  promise  on  June  1  this  year : 

Apples. — Yellow  Transparent,  52;  William  Earlv 
Red,  77 ;  Winesap,  75  ;  Starr,  56 ;  Grimes  Golden,  48'; 
Rome  Beauty,  84;  McIntosh,  63;  Delicious,  70;  Stay- 
man.  72 ;  Wealthy,  63. 

Peaches.— Elberta,  51 ;  Belle  of  Georgia,  71 ;  Cham¬ 
pion,  68;  Carman,  77;  Hiley,  74;  Hale.  56;  Iron 
Mountain,  54;  Greensboro,  81;  Krummel,  55J  Fox,  60. 

Berries  and  Grapes. — Raspberries,  80 ;  blackberries, 
82:  grapes,  69. 

Truck  crop  jxreas  and  outlook  are  as  follows  : 

Onions,  2,750  acres,  or  150  less  than  last  year.  Out¬ 
look  95  per  cent  of  normal. 

Peppers,  7,140  acres ;  outlook  87  per  cent. 

Muskmelons,  3,600  acres;  80  per  cent. 

Tomatoes,  11,600  acres,  or  2  per  cent  more  than  in 
1927 ;  condition  90  per  cent. 

Cabbage,  6,800  acres;  88  per  cent. 

Cucumbers,  2.100  acres ;  83  per  cent. 

Lima  beans,  3.100  acres;  80  per  cent. 

Green  peas,  4,000  acres;  93  per  cent. 

String  beans,  12.000  acres;  87  per  cent. 

White  potatoes,  47,000  acres,  5  per  cent  increase  over 
last  year ;  condition  89  per  cent ;  crop  late. 

Sweet  corn,  18,500  acres;  85  per  cent. 

The  approximate  area  in  truck  crops  this  year  for 
the  State  is  139,000  acres. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  First  Radio  Hymn 

O  Thou  Who  first  didst  use  a  sign  _ 

To  keep  Thy  children  from  despair— 
The  pillared  cloud,  the  fire  divine, 

The  rainbow  pledge  of  future  care — 

Imperfectly  we  know  Thy  thought, 

Yet  dare  recall  Thy  ways  of  yore; 
Behold,  O  Lord,  what  Thou  hast  wrought, 
And  bless  the  radio,  we  implore. 

The  speeding  message  far  transcends 
The  bounds  and  limits  man  assigns; 
Wo  use  Thy  lightning  for  our  ends 
Afar;  we  follow  Thy  designs. 

Thy  laws  fulfilled,  we  work  our  will 
With  clever  touch  of  sentient  keys, 

And  unseen  wavelets  bear  the  thrill 
To  distant  shores  of  ether  seas. 

O  may  the  wave  lengths  of  our  souls 
Be  tuned  and  measured  to  Thine  own, 
And  keyed  to  pitch  no  foe  controls ; 
Preserve  our  contact  with  Thy  throne. 

— Alice  M.  Shepard  in  the 
Congregationalist. 

* 

Those  who  have  honey  to  use  in  cook¬ 
ing  will  find  honey  coffee  cake  very  good : 
Three  cups  flour,  two  cups  milk,  ]/3  cup 
honey,  %  cup  warm  water,  one  yeast 
cake,  %  teaspoon  salt,  three  tablespoons 
melted  butter,  one  egg,  more  flour,  prob¬ 
ably  one  cup  to  make  a  stiff  dough  after 
rising.  Dissolve  the  yeast  in  the  warm 
water.  Mix  flour,  milk,  honey,  yeast  and 
salt,  and  set  dough  in  a  warm  place  to 
rise.  When  very  light,  add  the  beaten 
egg,  melted  butter,  and  enough  flour  to 
make  a  stiff  dough.  Knead  lightly,  and 
mold,  putting  in  a  flat  pan.  Let  rise 
again  until  very  light  and  fluffy,  then 
bake.  Glaze  with  sugar  and  water  just 
before  removing  from  the  oven.  This 
recipe  makes  very  nice  buns,  with  the 
addition  of  raisins  or  candied  peel. 

* 

The  following  suggestions  for  the  care 
of  the  feet  come  from  the  Cleanliness  In¬ 
stitute  : 

The  first  essential  in  the  proper  care  of 
the  feet  is  rigid  cleanliness.  Perspira¬ 
tion  and  dust  cause  offensive  odors  and 
often  result  in  skin  abrasions  and  blisters 
as  well. 

A  cool  or  tepid  foot  bath  after  a  long 
walk  will  make  you  feel  fresh  enough  to 
want  to  start  all  over  again.  It  will  al¬ 
lay  any  sensation  of  burning  and  will 
stimulate  and  harden  the  skin. 

Scrub  tin?  feet  briskly  with  a  stiff  nail 
brush,  using  plenty  of  soap  to  efface  all 
traces  of  dirt.  This  treatment  will  re¬ 
move  any  dead  cuticle  and  will  cleanse 
the  pores  thoroughly.  It  will  help  keep 
the  feet  in  a  vigorous,  healthy  condition. 
After  rinsing  the'  feet  in  clear  cold  water, 
dry  thoroughly.  Dust  the  entire  surface 
with  talcum  or  foot  powder,  sifting  a 
greater  amount  in  between  the  toes. 


For  the  Schoolgirl  Who 
Boards  Herself 

The  following  question  comes  from  a 
rural  mother  in  Vermont.  Her  problem 
must  be  one  that  comes  before  many  farm 
people,  and  we  think  that  the  most  useful 
information  on  the  subject  will  come 
from  those  who  have  learned  by  experi¬ 
ence.  We  shall  welcome  a  full  discussion 
of  this  question  from  readers : 

Mv  13-year-old  daughter  enters  high 
school  this  Fall,  and  will  have  to  board 
herself  from  Sunday  night  until  Friday 
night.  What  will  she  need  to  take,  and 
what  can  she  get  for  her  meals  that  will 
give  the  right  nourishment  with  the  least 
WOrk  ?  MRS.  B.  E.  K. 


Boarding  Children  in  New 
Jersey 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
boarding  children  from  the  city,  not  only 
during  the  Summer  vacation,  but  also 
during  the  school  year.  We  have  had 
them  both  with  and  without  their  moth¬ 
ers.  The  highest  price  the  average  moth¬ 
er  or  society  cares  to  or  can  afford  to  pay 
is  $6  a  week.  This  includes  board,  room 
care,  discipline,  washing,  ironing  and 
everything.  Many  societies  pay  as  little 
as  $3  or  $3.50.  which  certainly  does  not 
pav  at  all  unless  a  woman  is  doing  the 
work  for  the  love  of  it,  or  for  philan¬ 
thropic  reasons.  At  $6  weekly  one  child 
does  not  mean  so  much.  Two  or  three 
at  one  time  at  $6  a  week  are  very  little 


more  work,  and  the  -profit  is  noticeably 
more. 

In  New  Jersey,  before  a  person  can 
board  children  (without  parent,  too),  she 
must  get  a  license  which  will  be  given  to 
her  by  the  State  after  a  proper  inspection 
of  the  home  and  living  conditions  and 
upon  proof  and  recommendation  that  the 
person  is  the  right  kind  to  board  chil¬ 
dren.  This  is  necessary  because  of  the 
horrid  conditions  which  existed  on  so 
called  “baby  farms.”  A  person  who  boards 
children  generally  must  be  one  who  has 
had  little  ones  of  her  own,  and  who  thus 
knows  about  their  care  and  training. 

We  have  had  some  very  lovely  children 
to  board,  and  have  become  greatly  at¬ 
tached  to  them.  When  the  time  came  for 
them  to  go  home,  it  was  hard  to  say 
which  felt  their  going  more,  the  children 
or  us. 

There  are  certain  societies  which  are 
glad  to  place  children  on  farms.  They 
guarantee  the  payment  of  their  board.  It 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  sire  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


145 — Close  Hip  Line. 
Designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  4*4  yds. 
of  40-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


Chic.  Designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 


809 — Smartness  and 
Simplicity.  Designed 
in  sizes  10,  18,  30 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  £>ize  36 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
27-in.  contrasting 
and  1*4  yds.  of  bind¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


483  —  Smartly  Dif¬ 
ferent.  Designed  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  Size 
8  requires  2  yds.  of 
36-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  40-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Hew  Summer  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents. 


is  dangerous  to  take  unknown  children 
otherwise.  Sometimes  unscrupulous  peo¬ 
ple  will  place  their  children  and  then 
suddenly  “drop  out  of  existence,”  thus 
leaving  the  child  on  the  hands  of  the 
boarding  mistress,  or  else  as  a  State 
charge.  The  societies  I  know  of  are  very 
good  to  the  children,  and  give  them  the 
best  of  care  possible.  They  give  them  a 
thorough  physical  examination  before 
placing  them.  After  placing  them  they 
visit  the  home  occasionally  to  see  about 
their  progress  and  welfare. 

We  have  had  children  whose  mothers 
were  temporarily  ill  and  in  the  hospital, 
not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  chil¬ 
dren.  perhaps  having  no  relatives  to  care 
for  them,  the  parents  placed  them  in  the 
care  of  a  society.  The  society  in  turn  has 
investigated  homes  and  places  the  children 
in  those  homes.  Some  of  these  are  poor 
children  without  much  training  in  any 
way.  With  an  instinctive  love  for  chil¬ 
dren  they  are  very  easily  handled,  and 
are  soon  taught  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  We  think  children  from  three  to 
eight  are  much  more  desirable  than  the 
older  ones,  a  new  jersey  subscriber. 


We  Save  What  We  Can 

If  great-grandmother,  thrifty  old  soul 
that  she  Avas,  could  come  to  my  home  for 
a  A'isit,  I  think  it  Avould  be  the  canned 
goods  shelves  that  Avould  hold  her  atten¬ 
tion  the  longest. 

The  automobile,  the  bathroom,  the  elec¬ 
tric  lights  and  refrigerator,  all  the  things 
that  help  smooth  the  pathway  for  the 
twentieth  century  housewife,  Avould  be  ex¬ 
amined  with  interest,  of  course,  but  after 
all  it  Avould  be  those  shining  rows  of 
fruits,  preserves,  meats,  soups,  beans,  corn 
and  tomatoes,  all  the  wealth  of  the  or- 
ehard  and  garden,  that  would  gh'e  her  the 
most  pleasure.  What  a  help  they  Avould 
have  been  to  grandmother.  avIio  had  her 
husband  and  six  tall  -sons  to  “do”  for, 
and  often  tAVO  or  three  extra  men  avIio 
were  helping  with  the  clearing  or  wood¬ 
chopping  ;  with  the  logging  or  at  the  saw¬ 
mill — hearty  pioneers  all,  avIio  could  put 
a  real  meal  aAvay  when  they  came  iu 
from  their  labors. 

Pork  was  plentiful  and  cheap  in  those 
days,  when  hogs  ran  in  droves  and  fat¬ 
tened  on  the  mast  in  the  oak  forests,  but 
only  during  cold  Aveatlier  could  grand¬ 
mother  serve  pork  at  its  best.  She  had 
no  glass  jars,  and  the  art  of  cold  packing 
was  unknown.  What  pork  she  had  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  Avas  preserved  in  brine 
strong  enough  to  float  a  house,  or  salted 
so  heavily  that  all  the  wholesome  flaAror 
was  lost.  On  my  shelves  are  cans  of 
spareribs  and  backbones,  as  sweet  and 
fresh  as  when  butchered ;  quarts  of  soup 
stock  and  jar  after  jar  of  tenderloin  and 
fresh  side,  daintily  broAvned  and  more 
tender  and  palatable  than  they  could  ever 
be  if  merely  fried.  Besides  the  pork  are 
jars  of  baked  beans,  for  it  is  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  during  butchering  time  to  slip  a  big 
pan  of  beans  and  meat,  scraps  into  the 
oven  to  broAvn  at  their  leisure.  After  they 
are  baked  they  are  put  into  pipt  cans, 
cooked  for  three  hours  in  the  hot  bath, 
and  nothing  could  be  better  or  more  easily 
prepared  for  supper  than  a  dish  of  these 
home-baked  beans. 

When  grandmother  had  unexpected 
company  or  AA'as  preparing  a  fine  Sunday 
dinner  for  the  minister  she  must  descend 
upon  the  poultry  yard,  snatch  up  Avliat- 
ever  chicken  Avas  handy,  and  give  an  hour 
of  her  precious  time  to  preparing  it  for 
the  pot.  I  haAre  half  a  dozen  roosters 
killed  the  first  Aveek  in  June,  and  spend 
one  day  in  caring  for  them.  It  is  a 
strenuous  day,  I’ll  admit,  but  at  its  close 
I  have  a  dozen  jars  of  chicken  to  set  away 
on  my  shelves.  I  put  one  drum  stick,  one 
thigh,  one  piece  of  breast,  and  one  Aving 
in  each  can,  fill  in  with  small  pieces  of 
the  back,  and  Avhen  company  comes  I 
am  able  to  put  a  delicious  platter  of  fried 
chicken  on  the  table  in  10  minutes’  time. 
One  quart  furnishes  enough  pieces  for  a 
small  number,  or  will  make  a  big  dish 
of  salad.  It  seems  to  me  that  chicken 
packed  in  jars  and  cooked  for  three  hours 
is  more  tender  than  any  I  can  cook  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  big  pieces  are  an 
advantage,  of  course,  I  don’t  think  young 
chickens  or  the  small  breeds  AATould  give 
as  good  results. 

Poor  grandmother,  whose  acres  teemed 
with  wild  life,  squirrels,  rabbits,  par¬ 
tridges  and  fat  Avild  turkeys,  what  a 
godsend  a  feAV  glass  jars  and  a  little 
ltnoAAdedge  Avould  have  been  to  her  !  But 
the  jars  did  not  come  until  later.  Before 
the  earthenAvare  jar  she  tried  drying  her 
excess  fruit  crop ;  muslin  sacks  of  dried 
apples  and  peaches  hanging  from  the  raft¬ 
ers  to  supply  endless  pies  for  the  hungry 
men  folk,  dried  cherries,  and  dried  pump¬ 
kin  and  even  dried  berries.  The  hills  bore 
a  wealth  of  blackberries,  mulberries,  rasp¬ 
berries  and  wild  straAvberries  every  year, 
but  they  could  be  enjoyed  only  in  season. 
Half  the  rich  lucious  crop  went  to  Avaste 
Avhile  people  suffered  in  Winter  time  from 
their  tiresome,  heavy  diet  of  meat,  mush 
and  potatoes,  and  longed  for  something 
fresh  and  sweet. 

When  sugar  became  more  plentiful 
grandmother  began  experimenting  with 
jelly  and  preserves,  keeping  them  in  Avhat- 
ever  containers  she  happened  to  have  on 
hand.  It  Avas  with  the  advent  of  the 
tin  can  and  earthenware  jar  made  air¬ 
tight  with  sealing  Avax  that  grand¬ 
mother  began  canning  in  earnest.  Even 
then  it  Avas  only  fruit  put  up  in  a  strong 
solution  of  sugar  that  she  could  keep. 
Like  grandmother,  I  still  prefer  the  open 
kettle  method  for  canning  fruit.  Quan¬ 
tities  of  sugar  and  brisk  cooking — not  too 
long — seem  to  give  the  best  results.  All 
juice  is  sterilized  and  set  by  for  a  wintry 
day,  when  it  is  made  into  jelly.  Pulp  for 
butter  is  also  sealed  in  jars  and  made  up 
later  in  the  season.  There  are  better 
things  to  do  in  the  Summer  time  and 
jelly  ahvays  tastes  better  Avhen  fresh. 

The  canned  corn,  the  string  beans, 
Lima  beans,  the  peas,  the  pumpkin  ready 
for  pies  and  the  corn  and  tomatoes  ready 
for  choAvder  Avould  surely  delight  grand¬ 
mother’s  eye.  Only  she  knows  Iioav  she 
sighed  over  the  waste  in  her  garden  and 
racked  her  brains  for  some  Avay  to  keep 
her  greep  vegetables  through  the  Winter. 
Noav  with  the  help  of  the  little  glass  jar, 
an  insignificant  thing  in  itself,  not  one 
fresh  ATegetable  in  our  gardens  goeS  to 
Avaste,  and  our  health  is  vastly  improA-ed 
by  the  Arariety  Ave  are  able  to  set  on  the 
table  regardless  of  the  season. 

As  one  small  boy  said :  “Mom  could 
can  anything  but  snowballs,  she  hadn’t 
had  any  luck  Avith  them — yet.”  I  Avonder 
what  is  still  ahead  of  us  in  this  line? 

CATHERINE. 
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MOTHER,  the  time  to  Start  this  Sav¬ 
ings  business  is  Right  Now  !” 

This  illustrated  booklet  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Savings  Bank  at  Albany  tells  how  easy 
it  is  to  Bank  by  Mail  and  Earn  interest, 
compounded  quarterly. 

Chartered  1868  Assets  Over 

$35,000,000.00 
since  and  over  50,000 
19  19  Depositors 

”  Mail  this  slip  today 

!  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  I 
I  booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  ■ 
I  World.” 

■  Name .  I 

*  Address . . .  I 

i  City .  R  N-Y  » 


Cuticura  Talcum 
Unadulterated 
Exquisitely  Scented 


Kill  All  Flies!  DISEASE^ 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 

cheap.  Lasts  all  sea¬ 
son.  Madeofmetai, 
can’t  spill  or  tip  over; 
will  not  Boil  or  injure 
anything.  Guaranteed. 
Insist  upon 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


from  your  dealer. 

HAROLD  SOMERS  Brooklyn  N.  V. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  1#4  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


Hail  Your  Kodak  Films  to  Us 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good  High  Gloss 
Prints  and  return  for  25c.  Coin  or  stamps. 

C0WIC  STUDIO,  12%  E.  High  Street.  (R),  Springfield,  Ohio 


WINDOW  SHADES  Measure 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

We  pay  delivery  charges.  AVrite  for  free  valuable  catalogue. 

STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO. 

426  Albeo  Square  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


VOLUME  III 


OF  THE 

SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

IS  JUST  OUT 

'T'HIS  tells  hoAv  to  make  a  model  of 
-*■  the  “United  States  Ship  the  Consti¬ 
tution,”  by  Captain  E.  Armitage 
McCann.  Ample  description  is  given 
as  to  the  tools  and  material  required 
and  the  plans  are  simple  so  that  any¬ 
one  can  make  the  model.  Price,  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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Home  Jelly  Making 

The  successful  making  of  good  quality 
jelly  in  the  home  kitchen  is  neither  com¬ 
plicated,  tedious  nor  uncertain.  Once  the 
Jew  general  principles  necessary  to  suc¬ 
cess  are  understood  and  observed  closely 
the  work  becomes  both  fascinating  and 
pleasant  to  the  extent  that  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  young  housewife  finds  it  easy  to 
lill  her  pantry  with  wholesome  jellies,  for 
there  is  a  long  list  of  fruits  and  berries 
from  which  lovely,  delicately  flavored  jel¬ 
lies  are  easily  made  once  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  successful  jelly  making  are  master¬ 
ed  and  the  necessary  rules  adhered  to. 

First,  never  use  overripe  fruits  or  ber¬ 
ries  for  jelly  making.  These  will  work 
op  nicely  into  jams,  marmalades  and  but¬ 
ters  but,'  owing  to  the  lack  of  pectin,  the 
ip  ices  from  such  will  not  jell.  Grapes, 
fruits  and  all  berries  are  at  their  best 
for  making  jelly  when  just  a  little  too 
green  for  canning.  As  ripening  decreases 
the  quantity  of  pectin,  the  needed  part 
and  that  which  causes  all  fruit  juices  to 
jell,  decreases  until  when  fruits  are  fully 
ripe  very  little  pectin  remains.  For  this 
reason  always  select  fruits  and  berries 
before  fully  ripe.  Many  of  our  green 
fruits  such  as  grapes,  huckleberries, 
gooseberries  and  plums,  make  lovely  col¬ 
ored  and  finely  flavored  jellies.  Owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  pectin  in  juices 
from  green  fruits  only  a  few  minutes 
boiling  is  necessary  for  producing  jelly  of 
proper  consistency. 

After  removing  any  bruised  or  decayed 
portions  and  washing  well,  put  to  cook 
in  enough  water  to  cover  and  cook  until 
fruits  are  tender  and  juices  are  extracted. 
No  water  is  necessary  when  cooking  ber¬ 
ries,  as  enough  water  adheres  to  the  ber¬ 
ries  during  the  washing  process  to  start 
the  cooking.  Mash  well  and  cook  20  to 
30  minutes.  The  potato  masher  is  a  good 
utensil  for  mashing  all  fruits  and  berries 
when  cooking  for  making  jelly.  When 
fruit  is  soft  and  juices  seem  extracted, 
remove  from  fire  and  pour  contents  into 
a  strong  jelly  bag.  Have  ready  a  place 
where  this  bag  may  be  hung  up  and  juice 
allowed  to  drain  slowly.  When  bulk  of 
juice  has  drained  away,  remove  the  first 
vessel  and  place  another  for  holding  last 
part  of  juice.  Jelly  made  from  this  last 
part  will  be  a  little  cloudy  and  dark,  but 
flavor  and  quality  will  be  equal  to  the  bet¬ 
ter  colored,  clear  jelly  made  from  the 
first  of  juice.  When  making  jelly  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes,  or  other  occasions  than 
common  table  use  do  not  press  the  jelly 
bag. 

A  flannel  bag  is  not  necessary ;  one 
made  from  coarse  crash,  Turkish  towel¬ 
ing  or  strong  unbleached  muslin  will 
prove  very  satisfactory.  Allow  all'  juices 
to  settle  for  at  least  twro  hours,  overnight 
is  better,  drain  off  slowly  and  reject  the 
last  of  juice,  this  may  be  used  in  making 
jams  or  butters.  Measure  juice  carefully 
and  put  into  cooking  pans,  wide  flat  pans 
of  agate  or  porcelain  are  good  for 
cooking.  Best  results  will  be  had  when 
not  more  than  four  to  six  cups  of  juice 
are  boiled  at  one  time,  however,  two  or 
three  pans  may  be  going  at  one  time  and 
the  work  hastened  in  this  w„ay.  For  six 
cups  of  juice  measure  five  cups  of  sugar. 
Always  use  a  good  grade  of  granulated 
sugar  for  making  jelly.  Place  jelly  in 
shallow  pans  in  the  oven  to  heat,  stirring 
well  to  prevent  scorching. 

When  juice  has  boiled  10  minutes,  and 
has  been  well  skimmed,  add  the  heated 
sugar,  adding  slowly  and  stirring  until 
dissolved,  which  prevents  caking  at  the 
bottom  of  pan.  After  five  minutes  of 
hard  boiling  the  jelly,  as  a  rule,  is  ready 
for  pouring  into  heated  containers.  It  is 
tested,  however-,  for  proper  consistency, 
or  stiffness,  by  dipping  a  spoonful  into  a 
saucer  and  cooling  in  a  vessel  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  also  by  dipping  a  spoon  into  the 
boiling  mass  and  lifting  up,  allowing  con¬ 
tents  to  fall  back  in  pan.  If  the  jelly 
“sheets”  the  spoon  on  cooling  it  is  ready 
for  pouring  up  and  should  be  removed 
from  the  fire  at  once,  allowed  to  cool  five 
minutes  and  poured  into  heated  glasses. 
Too  long  boiling  is  very  detrimental  to 
good  jelly  making  since  is  gives  the  mix¬ 
ture  that  gummy,  tough  texture  instead 
of  the  tender,  congealed  stiffness  found 
in  the  properly  cooked  article.  A  batch 
of  overcooked  jelly  cannot  be  recooked 
and  made  into  good  jelly,  but  it  can  be 
used  in  the  making  of  fruit  butters  by 
melting  slowly  in  warm  water  and  adding 
to  fruit  pulp. 

When  jelly  is  done  pour  through  a  fine 
wire  strainer  into  heated  containers  and 
cover  with  a  quarter-inch  of  melted  paraf¬ 
fin  and  store  in  a  dry,  airy  place. 

Most  housewives  know  that  the  mixing 
of  different  fruits  and  berries  not  only 
gives  variety  and  flavor  to  many  fine  jel¬ 
lies,  but  also,  the  combining  of  a  fruit 
rich  in  pectin  with  one  in  which  insuffi¬ 
cient  pectin  is  present  makes  it  possible 
to  secure  delightfully  blended  products  in 
jelly  making.  Juice  from  the  most  acid 
peaches  refuses  to  jell  if  used  alone,  but 
combined  with  equal  parts  of  apple  or 
plum  juice  a  delicious  jelly  is  made. 
Apples  and  plums,  also  green  grapes,  are 
very  rich  in  pectin  and  juice  from  these 
may  be  combined  with  those  lucking  in 
pectin  with  good  results.  Blackberries 
and  dewberries  rank  high  in  jelly  making 
properties.  Cherries  and  peaches  possess 
little  or  no  pectin  and  jtfices  from  these 
must  be  supplied  with  pectin  by  combin¬ 
ing  with  some  of  those  rich  in  this  neces¬ 
sary  property,  or  with  some  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  pectins.  These  come  in  both 
liquid  and  solid  form  and  are  easily  used. 
By  their  use  it  is  easy  to  make  fine  jel- 
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lies  from  any  of  our  domestic  fruits  and  ! 
berries.  However,  the  flavor  is  at  its 
best  when  made  from  the  pure  fruit 
juices.  LILY  REED  YORK. 


Finger  Lakes  Short  Cake 

I  have  just  tried  a  new  idea  of  mine  in 
the  line  of  short  cake  and  call  it  “Finger 
Lakes  short  cake.”  Make  short  cake  of 
two  cups  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  a  pinch  of  salt ;  add  one  cup 
cream  and  one-half  cup  milk.  Mix  until 
smooth  and  divide  in  two  parts  and  roll 
out  in  two  layers.  You  will  not  find  it 
necessary  to  spread  layers  with  butter  if 
cream  is  used  in  cakes.  For  the  fruit 
part,  take  one  dozen  bananas  and  slice 
thin,  add  one  cup  sugar,  and  one  pint 
canned  strawberries  or  fresh  jammed  ber¬ 
ries  and  lastly,  one  cup  stewed^  rhubarb. 
This  is  fine.  Serve  with  cream.  This 
will  make  six  large  portions. 

SENECA  COUNTY  READER. 


Filling  Up  Fruit  Cans 

I  use  a  steam  cooker.  In  canning  vege¬ 
tables  if  the  can  is  packed  quite  tightly 
and  then  filled  with  water  I  do  not  find 
that  the  contents  settle  very  much.  If 
there  should  be  a  little  space  not  filled  it 
does  no  harm,  as  the  air  is  sterilized.  In 
canning  fruits,  hoivever,  I  did  find  it  an¬ 
noying  to  have  the  syrup  run  over  and 
lose  out  of  the  cans.  For  the  last  two 
years  I  have  used  the  following  method 
with  fruit  and  have  found  it  entirely 
satisfactory. 

I  fill  the  jar  with  fruit  and  cook  for 
the  required  period.  While  this  is  cook¬ 
ing  I  made  a  syrup  in  a  separate  utensil. 
This  should  be  made  heavy  or  light  as  the 
fruit  at  hand  requires.  When  the  fruit 
has  cooked  the  required  time  it  will  have 
settled  enough  to  admit  of  about  two  cups 
of  syrup  which  is  poured  in  the  cans  im¬ 
mediately  as  they  are  removed  from  the 
cooker.  I  leave  the  syrup  on  the  stove 
where  it  keeps  boiling  until  the  cans  are 
all  filled.  I  have  had  excellent  results 
with  this  method.  MRS.  H.  M.  B. 


A  Tufted  Rug 

A  friend  made  a  rug  of  strips  cut  2  in. 
long  by  x/<2  in.  wide,  arranging  them  in 
clusters  of  eight  in  a  bunch,  sewed  on  to 
a  foundation.  Many  serviceable  rugs 
can  be  made  in  this  way.  I  have  seen 
them  arranged  in  stripes,  also  in  checks, 
and  in  crazy-work  fashion,  blending  the 
colors  to  dark  and  bright  cloth  to  suit  the 
maker’s  own  idea  of  beauty.  One  rug 
was  made  of  1  y2  in.  silk  squares,  caught 
on  to  the  foundation  by  the  center  of  the 
square,  hit  or  miss  style.  Personally  I 
prefer  the  straight  narrow  strips  sewed 
on  to  the  foundation  by  machine,  because 
they  are  more  quickly  made,  and  smoother 
and  neater  work  can  be  done.  Thirty 
years  ago  these  little  lengths  -were  knit 
with  twine,  in  strips,  and  sewed  together 
to  form  a  rug.  The  center  was  in  bright 
hit  or  miss  colors  one  yard  long  by  half 
a  yard  wide,  with  a  6-in.  border  of  black. 
It  has  been  in  constant  wear  and  is  good 
for  some  time  to  come.  Such  an  amount  of 
work  as  it  was  to  do,  when  in  one-six¬ 
teenth  of  the  time  it  could  have  been  made 
with  these  little  strips  and  sewed  on  to 
n  foundation  by  machine.  The  effect 
would  be  exactly  the  same,  and  not  so 
hard  on  the  hands  to  do  as  the  knitting. 
On  one  of  these  rugs  the  foundation  was 
made  from  striped  bedticking.  The  lines 
on  the  ticking  were  used  for  a  guide  to 
sew  the  lengths  on.  These  rugs  can  be 
made  to  have  the  same  effect  as  sheared 
hooked-in  rugs  with  much  less  work.  I 
have  often  wondered  if  the  floivers  and 
leaves  could  be  successfully  made  on 
stamped  or  marked  out  hooked-in  rug  de¬ 
signs.  Where  one  is  on  the  lookout  for 
something  different  they  make  a  good 
center  for  a  braided  rug. 

This  is  not  rugs,  but  two  cloth  mit¬ 
tens  were  cut  out  from  strong  cloth.  The 
palm  side  covered  in  the  same  way  with 
the  little  strips  cut  from  old  stocking  legs. 
The  mittens  were  then  sewn  together.  One 
■was  used  for  a  duster,  the  other  for  the 
stoves.  They  were  found  very  useful. 

JENNIE  LIND. 


Rhubarb  in  Marmalade 

One  pound  of  rhubarb  peeled  and  cut 
in  half-inch  pieces,  1  lb.  of  sugar,  and 
one-half  cup  of  water.  Pift  in  an  alum¬ 
inum  or  granite  ware  dish,  and  cook 
slowly  until  as  -thick  as  jelly.  Using 
this  for  a  foundation  you  may  make  ap¬ 
petizing  kinds. 

Add  to  above  recipe  the  juice  and 
grated  peel  of  one  lemon,  for  lemon 
marmalade;  or  add  the  minced  peel  and 
juice  of  an,  orange  for  an  orange  mar¬ 
malade  ;  or  a  thick  slice  of  pineapple  cut 
up  very  fine  and  a  little  juice  makes  pine¬ 
apple  marmalade 

Rhubarb  loses  its  own  flavor  largely, 
and  accentuates  whatever  flavor  you  com¬ 
bine  with  it.  Add  two  cups  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  another  cup  of  sugar  for 
st  r  a  w  berry  roa  r  m  ail  ade . 

To  snake  the  “Best  of  All  Marmalade”. 
Take  1  lb.  of  rhubarb,  2  lbs.  of  sugar, 
one  lemon,  one  orange,  one  slice  of  pine¬ 
apple,  one  cup  of  strawberries  or  rasp¬ 
berries  %  cup  of  nut  meats  chopped  fine, 
and  one  cup  of  water,  and  cook  until 
very  thick.  One  who  does  not  like  nut 
meats,  may  use  a  cup  of  raisins  instead. 
This  make  a  very  appetizing  conserve 
for  breakfast  in  Spring  and  Winter. 

MARY  S.  HITCHCOCK. 


ur  Annual 
Midsummer 

Special  Cut  Price 

sale 

ASTONISHING 

SAVINGS 

On  Summer  Things 

Direct  From 

America’s  Fashion  Centre 

Write  at  once  for  your  copy  of  this 
Special  Sale  Catalog*  It  contains  irre¬ 
sistible  bargains  in  New  York  styles 
and  a  wide  range  of  other  first-class 
merchandise. 

Every  article  is  fully  guaranteed. 
Your  order  will  be  shipped  promptly. 


OHarles  William.  Stores 

MBWYORK  CITY 


Xnc. 


FUL.Ollf.This  Coupon  and  Our  Speeial  Sale  Catalog  Will  Be  Sent  Promptly 

THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc. 

405  STORES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Is  Pasture  Enou^li  ? 

Get  these  startling  facts  about 
increased  profits  from  grain  feeding 


Thousands  of  dairymen  who  kept  rec¬ 
ords  of  feed  costs,  discovered  some 
amazing  facts  about  feeding  grain  on 
pasture.  One  man  made  $34  a  head 
extra  for  the  year  by  feeding  grain 
straight  through  the  summer. 


July  is  the  danger  line.  Feed  these 
rations  now,  and  avoid  a  fall  slump. 
Learn  how  pasture  becomes  poorer  in 
protein  as  the  season  advances,  and 
when  to  begin  feeding  a  heavier  grain 
ration.  Act  —  before  your  pasture  fails. 


Send  for  this  free  book  today • 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Send  free  booklet  No,.  J-7,  "Summer  Feeding." 

Name _ 

Address _ 

©L.M.  E.  C.1928 


SWEET  16 


Its  Cured 

-THAT'S  WHY  Arcady 
1  Sweet  1 6  Dairy  Feed  has 
been  giving  satisfaction  for 
over  15  years  and  is  today 
the  most  popular  low  pro¬ 
tein.  low  priced  dairy  feed. 

Get  some  from  your 
dealer  today.  , 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet, 
dealer’s  name,  etc. 

ARCADY  FARMS 
MILLING  CO. 

Dept  60,  Brooks  Bldg. .Chicago,  III. 


rnrr  write 

TODAY 

rlfir  FOR 

FREE 

1  1  ILL  DAIRY 

BOOKLET 

Free  Bulletins  on 
Farm  Sanitation 


that  tell  how  to  prevent  diseases  of  animals 
and  fowls  by  using 

(STANDARDIZED) 

Kills  Parasites-Disinfects 

Bulletin  No.  151,  Farm  Sanitation;  No.  160, 
Hog  Diseases;  No.  163,  Poultry. 

•kill  intestinal  worms 

Worm  Bulletin  No.  650,  for  all  live  stock; 

No.  655,  for  Chickens  and  Turkeys. 
Kreso  Dip  No.  1  and  Nema  Capsules  at  your 
drug  store.  Free  Bulletins  sent  by 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPT.  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


SEE,  TRY 
and  TRADE 


SEE  the  new  De  Laval  50th  Anniversary 
Golden  Series  Separator.  It  is  not  only 
the  most  beautiful  separator  but  the 
best  separator,  in  every  respect,  that  has 
ever  been  made.  It  has  many  improve¬ 
ments  and  refinements  which  must  prove 
a  source  of  satisfaction  to  every  owner. 

Then  go  a  step  further  and  try  one  of 
these  new  De  Lavals  side-by-side  with 
any  other  machine.  Not  one  person  in  a 
hundred  who  does  that  fails  to  choose  the 
De  Laval,  for  it  skims  cleaner,  is  easier 
to  turn  and  operate,  and  is  easier  to  as¬ 
semble,  handle  and  wash  than  any  other. 

The  new  De  Laval  can  be  bought  on 
such  easy  terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself 
while  you  are  using  it.  Trade  allowance 
made  on  old  separators  of  any  age  or 
make  as  partial  payment.  See  your  De 
Laval  dealer  or  write  nearest  office  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  St. 


DE  LAVAL 

Golden  Series  Separator 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y, .  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Useful  Type  of  Cow 

Early  last  Summer,  in  company  with 
Profs.  Andrew  Boss  and  E.  F.  Ferrin  of 
the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  I 
visited  the  substation  at  Waseca  in  that 
State.  Several  lines  of  work  which  Prof. 
Boss  initiated  there  years  ago  have  been 
developed,  under  the  supervision  of  It.  E. 
Hodgson,  until  their  educational  value  is 
beginning  to  flow  into  the  plans  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  many  Minnesota  farmers. 

One  of  the  things  in  which  the  substa¬ 
tion  may  take  much  pride  is  its  herd  of 
Shorthorn  cattle,  which  are  mostly  grades 
of  dual-purpose  type.  I  was  especially 
interested  in  the  eiglit-year-old  cow  Dot, 
a  member  of  the  herd,  for  she  is  well-nigh 
a  model  beef-and-milk  cow.  She  is  a 
grade  Milking  Shorthorn.  Her  milk  and 
butterfat  records  prove  that  she  ranks 
high  as  a  dairy  cow,  while  in  conforma¬ 
tion  she  is  remarkably  beefy.  She  has 
produced  three  of  the  best  steers  ever  fed 
out  at  the  substation.  Her  first  calf  made 
an  average  gain  of  over  3  pounds  a  day 
for  six  months  on  a  limited  corn  ration. 


Chicago.  More  than  $2,000  will  be  of¬ 
fered  in  special  premiums  for  hoys’  and 
girls’  baby  beef  clubs. 

Records  in  Secretary  Tomhave’s  office 
show  a  marked  increase  in  registrations 
and  transfers  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  in  1927. 


National  Holstein-Friesian 
Sale 

An  average  of  $507  was  paid  by  breed¬ 
ers  from  11  States  for  74  animals  con¬ 
signed  from  herds  in  a  dozen  States  to 
the  ninth  co-operative  national  Holstein- 
Friesian  sale  held  in  Milwaukee.  Wis.. 
during  the  recent  annual  meeting  there  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America.  A  bull  calf  five  months  old, 
Dutehland  Denver  the  Great,  consigned 
by  Dutehland  Farms,  Brockton,  Mass., 
topped  the  auction  at  $4,500.  Ilis  dam 
has  a  record  of  over  1.000  lbs.  of  butter 
in  a  year  as  a  two-year-old.  He  was 
purchased  by  Owen  D.  Young,  Ft.  Plains. 
N.  Y. 

Pietertje  Orrnsby  Mercedes  Lady,  con¬ 
signed  by  F.  II.  Boyle.  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis., 
sold  for  $2,100  to  Thomas  Saxe,  Hale's 
Corners,  Wis.  This  was  the  highest  price 
received  for  a  female.  Eight  animals  sold 


old  grade  Milking  Shorthorn  Dot — a  dual-purpose  type — whose  milk 
and  butterfat  records  with  her  third  calf  were ,  respectively,  12,561  and  558  pounds. 


After  being  started  on  skim-milk,  he  was 
sold  at  18  months  of  age  weighing  1,100 
pounds.  Her  other  calves  have  been  of 
similar  quality.  Prof.  Boss  says  that 
“Dot  serves  as  a  good  illustration  of  what 
we  are  finding  to  be  a  profit-hearing  type 
on  one  of  our  good  farms  in  Southern 
Minnestota.”  p.  c.  W. 


Club  Boys  to  England 

The  national  champion  boys’  and  girls’ 
4-H  club  team  in  judging  dairy  cattle  con¬ 
sists  of  three  Nebraska  boys  who  sailed 
for  England  June  16.  to  compete  at  the 
international  Dairy  Judging  Contest  at 
Wye,  Kent,  England,  July  5.  America 
has  won  five  of  the  seven  contests  there, 
sut  the  last  two  years  the  English  team 
has  kept  the  gold  cup  at  home.  The  boys 
on  the  team  live  in  Boone  Co.,  Neb.,  and 
won  their  championship  at  the  National 
Dairy  Exposition  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
where  the  State  champion  judging  teams 
competed  for  national  honors.  Highest 
individual  honors  in  that  contest  went  to 
Jesse  Bilyeu,  18,  who  brought  home  most 
of  the  ribbons  and  medals  awarded  for  in¬ 
dividual  excellence.  The  second  member 
of  the  team  is  Joe  King,  17.  an  old-timer 
in  Boys’  and  Girls’  4-H  Club  work  in 
Boone  County,  who  started  at  the  age  of 
seven  and  has  completed  18  different  club 
projects.  Russell  Hughes,  18,  the  third 
member,  has  been  in  dairy  and  pig  clubs 
for  the  past  three  years.  The  team  will 
ae  accompanied  by  M.  L.  Flack,  State 
Extension  Agent  in  dairy  husbandry,  and 
C.  C.  Girardot,  their  local  club  leader. 

The  expense  of  sending  the  team  to 
England  is  borne  by  Boone  Co.,  Neb., 
State  dairy  interests,  4-H  club  boys  and 
girls,  and  business  and  agricultural  in¬ 
terests. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Activity 

Secretary  W.  H.  Tomhave,  of  the 
American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  states  that  Aberdeen-Angus  exhi¬ 
bitors  will  have  an  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pete  for  $15,000  in  special  premiums  of¬ 
fered  by  the  association  at  more  than  50 
leading  fairs  and  shows  this  Fall.  These 
premiums  are  offered  in  addition  to  regu¬ 
lar  prizes  offered  by  the  State,  district 
and  national  fairs.  The  amount  offered 
at  each  fair  will  lie  from  $75  at  the 
smaller  fairs  to  $4  200  on  breeding  cattle, 
carload  lots  and  single  fat  steers  at  the 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition  in 


for  $1,000  or  more  each.  Wisconsin 
breeders  bought  33  head.  Glen  House¬ 
holder  picked  out  10  animals  for  various 
State  institutions  in  Wisconsin.  The  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Board  of  Control  has  been 
buying  a  large  number  of  registered  cat¬ 
tle  to  replace  grades  in  institution  herds. 


Seen  and  Heard 

Samuel  F.  Crabbe  of  North  Dakota, 
new  president  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  tells  us  that  many  farmers 
in  the  Red  River  Valley  in  his  State  are 
likely  in  a  few  years,  through  organized 
effort,  to  realize  excellent  prices  for  their 
immense  annual  crop  of  sweet  clover 
honey.  Hitherto  much  of  it  has  sugared 
before  it  could  be  marketed,  and  thereby 
acquired  a  “strong”  taste  which  made  it 
unmarketable.  By  a  mechanical  process, 
recently  hit  upon  by  a  college  man  at  the 
University  of  Idaho,  the  crystals  iu 
sugared  honey  can  be  broken  ’  up  until 
the  resultant  fluffy,  delicious  product  re¬ 
sembles  whipped  cream.  In  this  form  it 
will  be  tinned,  advertised  and  marketed 
under  a  tempting  name  by  an  association 
of  growers  that  has  been  formed. 

Our  old  friend  George  A.  Buckstaff.  a 
few  months  before  liis  lamented  death 
last  year,  drew  our  attention  to  several 
pairs  of  purple  martins  that  had  nested 
and  raised  their  young  iu  crevices  in  the 
roofing  and  upper  walls  of  brick  stores  in 
the  noisiest  and  busiest  street  of  his 
home  town,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  These  cheer¬ 
ful,  lovable  birds  that  live  on  insects  arc 
busy  friends  of  farmers.  Gourds — the 
kind  of  which  our  forefathers  in  some 
regions  used  to  make  dippers — serve  as 
martin  “boxes”  in  parts  of  Tennessee. 

We  have  never  seen  more  luxuriant 
Alsike,  Red,  White  and  yellow-blossom 
Sweet  clovers — all  volunteer — than  we 
saw  recently  on  the  Interstate  Fair 
Grounds  at  Trenton.  N,  J.  Evidently 
each  variety  was  self-inoculated.  The 
plants  were  healthy;  none  was  infested 
with  insects.  The  reddish  clay  soil  of 
that  area  apparently  is  well  adapted  to 
these  legumes. 


Mrs.  Smith  :  “This  ’ere  fellow  thinks 
’e  can  sing  like  Caruso.”  Mrs.  Brown  : 
“Well,  they  do  say  as  ’ow  Caruso  ’ad  a 
beautiful  voice,  but  ’ow  could  they  know, 
with  ’im  stranded  on  that  island  with  no¬ 
body  but  Friday  to  ’ear  ’im?" — Tit-Bits. 
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Live  Stock  Men  and  News 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  for  many  years  pro-1 
fessor  of  animal  husbandry  at  the  Ohio 
State  University,  veteran  author  of  many 
books  on  live  stock,  and  beloved  as  a 
teacher  by  hundreds  of  students  in  vari¬ 
ous  walks  of  life  in  numerous  States, 
has  been  relieved,  at  his  request,  of  the 
duties  of  an  instructor,  so  that  he  may 

devote  his  time  to  writing, 

*  *  *  *  * 

Director  George  I.  Christie  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station  of  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  has  resigned 
that  position,  and  will  shortly  assume  the 
deanship  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  at  Guelph.  By  birth  a  Canadian, 
Prof  Christie  has  spent  the  most  of  his 
life  on  this  side  of  the  border,  chiefly  at 

the  Indiana  institution. 

%  *  *  *  * 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  that  the  Spring  pig 

crop  is  7  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1927. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Discussing  the  value  of  a  pedigree  in 
a  recent  issue  of  The  Hereford  • Journal , 
John  M.  Hazleton  wisely  remarks  that 
“an  exact  knowledge  of  an  animal’s  an¬ 
cestors  for  two  or  three  generations  is  of 
far  greater  value  in  determining  values 
than  a  hazy,  indefinite  reputation  cover¬ 
ing  30  to  40  years.” 

***** 

At  a  l'ecent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  J.  C. 
Swift  was  re-elected  president ;  Wm.  H. 
Weeks  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager;  F.  H.  Servatius  secretary,  and  A. 

M.  Paterson  assistant  secretary.  The 
dates  of  this  year’s  show  are  Nov.  17-24. 

***** 

In  connection  with  Prof.  IL  R.  Snapp’s 
article  on  beef  cattle  in  the  Eastern 
States  in  this  issue,  it  is  interesting  to 
record  that  L.  A.  Colton,  a  sauerkraut 
manufacturer,  is  establishing  a  herd  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  on  his  farm  near  Geneva, 

N.  Y.  He  recently  acquired  30  cows  of 
that  breed  from  Stanley  R.  Pierce,  Cres- 
ton,  Ill. 


Meridale’s  Jersey  Sale 

More  than  500  breeders,  farmers  and 
others  attended  Meridale  Farms’  sale  of 
imported  Jerseys  at  Meredith,  N.  Y., 
June  22.  For  this  event  Manager  P.  A. 
Dutton  had  selected  in  the  Island  of  Jer¬ 
sey  a  uniformly  good  lot  of  cows.  The 
confidence  of  bidders  and  buyers  in  the 
offering  and  in  the  sellers  were  convinc¬ 
ingly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
41  cows  sold  for  $49,990,  an  average  of 
$1,217.  The  highest  price  was  for  the 
beautiful  cup-winning  cow  Snow  Pansy, 
bought  by  F7  Eugene  Dixon,  Elkins  Park, 
Pa.  The  National  Farm  School  at 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  bought  six  head.  The 
rest  of  the  cattle  were  well  distributed. 
The  auction  was  conducted  by  Col.  Geo. 
Bain  of  Kentucky.  It  was  the  outstand¬ 
ing  event  of  the  year  so  far  in  the  Jersey 
cattle  trade  of  America. 


Aberdeen-Angus  V alues 

At  the  early  Spring  auctions  of  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  in  Iowa,  Michigan  and  In¬ 
diana,  38  bulls  averaged  $156,  and  93 
cows,  $142,  with  a  top  of  $475  for  a 
bull  and  $345  for  a  cow.  A  few  weeks 
later  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Ne¬ 
braska  four  Aberdeen-Angus  auctions 
were  held  at  which  83  bulls  averaged  $122 
and  98  cows  $119.  The  highest  price  for 
a  bull  was  $380,  and  for  a  cow  $325. 
The  averages  here  recorded  are  out  of  line 
with  the  prices  of  the  best  grades  of  beef 
on  the  hoof  at  the  leading  western  mar¬ 
kets.'  It  requires  to  be  added,  however, 
that  the  class  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle 
that  if  offered  would  sell  for  much  higher 
prices  than  these  averages  is  not  for  sale. 
What  the  trade  knows  as  “top”  cattle  are 
tightly  held  by  Aberdeen-Angus  breeders 
who  own  them. 


Spring  Hereford  Sales 

At  P.  J.  Sullivan’s  Hereford  cattle  dis¬ 
persion  in  Denver,  Col.,  in  May,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $818  was  realized  on  l3  bulls  and 
$649  on  87  females.  The  100  head  aver¬ 
aged  $671,  while  the  highest  price  for  a 
bull  was  $3,000  and  for  a  cow  $2,050. 
Hereford  cattle  values  in  the  West  have 
appreciated  to  a  marked  extent  in  the 
last  18  months.  Senator  J.  N.  Camden 
recently  dispersed  his  Hereford  herd  of^77 
head  at  Hartland  Farms,  Versailles,  Ky., 
at  an  average  of  $300.  His  14  bulls  aver¬ 
aged  $560  and  his  63  females  $243.  R.  E. 
Baker  dispersed  his  herd  of  42  head  at 
an  average  of  $273  at  the  same  point  in 
Kentucky.  His  seven  bulls  averaged 
$356.  Several  weeks  later  E.  S.  Kelly 
held  his  first  annual  Hereford  sale  at 
his  Whitehall  Farm,  Yellow  Springs,  O. 
His  average  on  six  bulls  was  $254 ;  his 
33  females  averaged  $154,  and  the  39 
head,  $170.  His  herd  was  established  a 
few  years  ago,  many  of  the  foundation 
cattle  having  been  selected  by  Manager 
J.  E.  Drake  from  J.  PI.  Bereman’s  herd 
of  Aurora,  Ill.  At  Sweet  Springs,  Mo., 
A.  L.  Webber  recently  sold  43  Herefords 
for  $153  a  head. 


Guernsey  Prices 

A  number  of  Guernsey  cattle  auctions 
have  been  held  during  the  past  two 
months.  On  the  whole,  the  prices  re¬ 


ceived  were  probably  more  satisfactory  to 
the  men  who  sold  the  cattle  than  they 
have  ever  been  before  in  the  Guernsey 
trade.  At  the  National  Guernsey  Sale  at 
Hinsdale,  Ill.,  77  head  averaged  $1,409. 
Thirty-eight  breeders  bought  them.  The 
offering  was  selected  by  Charles  L.  Hill, 
of  Wisconsin,  from  herds  in  38  States. 
The  top  price  was  $15,500,  paid  for  the 
bull  Shuttlewick  Champion.  The  buyers 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  McCormick, 
Naperville,  Ill.  The  Fern-Den  Farm 
herd  of  186  Guernseys,  owned  by  the 
Wm.  Larsen  Canning  Co.  in  Wisconsin, 
was  dispersed  at  an  average  of  $269.  An 
average  of  $194  was  obtained  on  the  40 
head  sold  at  Platteville.  Wis.,  by  the 
Southwestern  Wisconsin  Guernsey  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association.  For  the  39  head  offered 
at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  members  of  the  South 
Carolina  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association 
received  an  average  of  $304.  At  the  con¬ 
signment  sale  held  at  Marion,  N.  Y.,  by 
breeders  in  Western  >£ew  York  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $173  was  paid  for  57  head.  North 
Carolina  breeders  sold  43  head  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  N.  C.,  at  an  average  of  $261.  Aft  the 
annual  Coventry-Florham-Rockingham- 
Wendmere  consignment  sale  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  52  Guernseys  averaged  $671.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Michigan  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association  sold  58  head  at  East  Lans¬ 
ing.  Mich.,  their  average  being  $358. 
Fifty-two  head  were  sold  at  an  average 
of  $302  by  the  Chester  County  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association,  at  Chadds  Ford 
Junction,  Pa.  The  Herriek-Merryraan 
Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md.,  sold  79  head  at 
an  average  of  $316  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Louis  Merryman’s  semi-annual  sale  at 
Timonium,  Md.,  averaged  $269  on  94 
head.  Penncrest  Farms’  sale  of  58  head 
at  Media,  Pa.,  averaged  $349.  Over  in 
England  59  head  sold  under  the  auspices 
of  the  English  Guernsey  Cattle  Society 
realized  an  average  of  $253. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  18. — Annual  field  day.  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Mt.  Carmel  Farm,  Evergreen  Ave.,  Ham¬ 
den,  Conn. 

July  30-31.  —  New  York  Co-operative 
Seed  Potato  Association,  three-county 
potato  tour,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  15.  • —  New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Summer  meeting,  and 
International  Entomological  Congress, 
State  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  17. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Peru,  Clinton  Co._N.  Y., 
in  Champlain  Valley.  * 

Aug.  21-22. — New  Jersey  Gladiolus  So¬ 
ciety.  annual  exhibition,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Aug.  22  -  25.  —  Gloucester  County 
Granges,  thirty-fifth  annual  fair,  Alcyon 
Park,  Pitman,  N.  J. 

Aug.  24. — Dedication  of  new*  building, 
New  York  Ranger  School,  Wanakena, 
N.  Y. 

Aug.  27- Sept.  1.  —  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  3-9. — Michigan  State  Fair,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Sept.  16-22.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dec.  1-8.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill. 


Save  with 

Haider 


N°’ 


)W  is  the 
time  to  or¬ 
der  your  silo.  You’ll 
find  the  Harder  the 
best  buy  —  direct 
from  an  Eastern  concern.  Get  our 
low  prices  and  terms.  Your  choice 
of  cash  or  time  payments. 


We  can  make  prompt  shipments 
of  Harder  Silos,  cut  extra-thick 
from  the  finest  timber.  Several  ex¬ 
clusive  1928  features. 


Y  ou  can  make  up  for  a  short  hay  crop 
by  putting  up  more  silage.  Use  corn, 
millet,  alfalfa — whatever  you  have. 

Write  for  Price  and  Terms—Today 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

”7  GOATS  7 


Niihian  Milk  final*  FaI1  sal®  ,ist  now  ready— Milking 
nUUIdll  ITIIlK  UUalS  does  pure  and  grade,  mature  bucks 

kids  both  sexes.  SOUTHERN  HERD,  New  Canton,  Va. 

FOR  SALE  Pure-bred  Nubian  Milch  Goats  i 
AT®  sacriilce.  Fresh  and  coming  ti  es 

■  W  CHM.  J.  MAM,  Rout*  l.  Bainbridgc.  N. 

COR  SALE— 2  TOGGENBURG  FRESH  MILK  GOAT 
1  2  Billies.  ROBERT  CAMPBELL  -  Andes,  N.  ’ 

FreeLiferature  on  Milk  Goats  ISK:: 


Maker  of  well-known 
Dr.  Naylor’s  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators  a 


Leaky  Teats  can 
now  be  corrected 

Dr.  Naylor’s  STOP-A-LEAK,  a  new 
liquid  preparation,  is  applied  directly  over 
opening  in  teat,  after  each  milking.  Three 
to  six  treatments  should  be  sufficient. 
Equally  effective  in  treating  teats  that  leak 
from  side  or  at  end.  Ample  complete  treat¬ 
ment,  $1,  postpaid — money  back  guaranty. 


DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  Veterinarian  v 
Dept.  20  Morris,  N.  Y.  ^ 


for 

Leaky 

Teats 


SWINE 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  2 

High  grade  and  pure  bred  pigs,  #6.00.  Ready  to  ship. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  .  .  Wyaluslng,  J»a. 


Ulmproved  01168161  W  il  1 1 8  S  up. 

$35  00.  Bred  Tried  Sows,  $40  00. 


Extra  nice  Bred  Gilts. 

H.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Chester  Whites  National  Champion 

Blood  Lines.  CL0UDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  8quare,  Pa 

REG.  DU  ROC  SWINEf'JE 

F.  M.  Partington  &  Bon  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

FOR  fiAI  F  10,0six  -weeks  pigs .  #4-00  each 

*  Also  40  White  Berkshires  4.00  each 

tiOUSE  BROS.  ....  Dukhore,  Pa. 

BERKSHIRE  BOARS  n.  11 A IIPE N  l)lVo^S|)u ii dee,"  S.  T. 


PIGS— REG.  POLAND  CHINA 

gilts,  service  boars,  champion  breeding.  FEEDER 
1*108,  #5  each.  Cholera  treated,  crated.  Purebreds 
and  high  grades,  both  P.  China  and  C.  Whites.  Buy 
treated  pigs.  Write,  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheawold,  Del. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY  — THE  BEST 

Ch.ster  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  «ks. 
old,  #4. OO.  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  mouths  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows.  #5.00 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  #6.50  each.  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  orating,  my  guarantee— you  must  be  satijfieo. 
WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  10BS 


PIGS  for  Sale 

FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  large  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  make 
a  hog.  I  guarantee  the  pigs  to  be  all  healthy  and 
good  size  tor  their  ages.  Pigs,  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
S3 .50  each.  8  to  10  week6  old,  $4.00  each.  I  will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  you  and  if  satisfied  in 
10  days,  keep  them,  and  if  not,  return  the  pigs  and 
I  will  return  your  money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St..  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity — we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  ...  $3.75 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Delivery 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay — high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time — 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Week*  Old  -  -  $3.50 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.00 

Chester  Whites,  having  size  and  breeding.  #5.00  each. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABEKJOXA  FAItM,  Box  88,  WOBUItN,  MASS. 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG  PIGS 

Large  Chester  White*  and  Berkshire  crossed. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Whites  crossed. 

7-8  weeks  old,  #4.00;  8-10  weeks  old.  #4.25. 
All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock.  The  kind  that 
will  givo  satisfaction.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  If  dissatisfied  return  them  at  my  expense. 
Crates  free  of  charge. 

EliWAHD  BUNZKL,  EAST  ST.,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  0496 


SPRING  PIGS 

Where  Quality  Prevails 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  #3.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old 
S4.00  each.  All  good  feeders,  healthy  and  rugged. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Keep  them 
10  days  and  if  not  satisfied  return  pigs  at  my  expense. 
No  charge  for  crates.  J.  W.  GARR1TY,  7  Lynn  Street, 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  1503-W. 


Good  Healthy  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  6  to  7  wks.  old,  #3.50  ea. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed,  6  to  7  wks.  old,  3.50  ea. 

8to9wks.  old,  4.00  ea. 

Also  some  Chester  Pigs,  7  weeks  old .  5.00  ea. 

And  some  O.  1.  0.,  6  to  7  weeks  old .  5.00  ea. 

Sold  subject  to  your  approval  C.O.D.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  them  and  I  will  return  you  a 
pig  or  your  money.  No  crate  charges.  MICHAEL 
LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Muss.  Tel.  0685. 


ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Lifetime  Satisfaction 


TV/T  ADE  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  gal- 
AvX  vanized.  No  shrinkage  or  swelling. 
Can  be  increased  in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No  freeze  troubles. 

Send  for  remarkable  book¬ 
let — “What  Users  Say.” 

Easy  terms— buy  now, 
pay  later. 

Check  below  items  in 
whichyou  are  interested 
and  we  will  send  illus¬ 
trated  folders. 

Agents  wanted  in  territory 
where  we  are  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Ross  Cutter  8s  Silo  Co., 
469  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 
Makers  of 
Silos  □  Cutters  □  Cribs  □ 
Brooder  HousesD  HogHousesQ  MillsO 


• 

•  m 

GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 


Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dame  or  dame  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  OAIRY  f,RMf  „  ,  „  Plilt  _  r. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITH VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


jpor  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 

*  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  j 

35  Registered  Holsteins 

1 — 2  Years  Old — 10  Bred. 

3  1  Year  Old  Bulls — 7  Cows. 

SPOT  FARM  J .  C.  Reaqan  -TULL.Y,  N.  Y. 

- - ^ - 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  ‘A  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  .  BARRE,  VERMONT 

IF  TOP  WANT  CHOICE 

Holsteins  or  Guernseys 

T.  B.  tested.  Priced  right.  Write  me 

C.  J.  FRIES  -  -  OGDEN8UURG,  WIS. 


Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largos!  Shippers  of  Dairy  Cattle  In  the  East. 

150  head  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Foland-Chma  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

A  great  grandson  of  Plain  Mary,  the  world’s  record  cow 
of  1923.  A  very  typy  looking  fellow,  dark  color,  10  mos. 
old.  Herd  fully  accredited.  Crated,  ready  lor  shipment, 
transfer  papers  included— 990.00. 

MAPLE  ORCHARD  FARMS.  Weston,  Vermont. 


DOGS 


Beautiful  Pedigreed  Collies 

Best  American  and  Imported  Stock 

8plendid  companions, watchdogs, sliowdogs  and  cowdogs. 
Handsome  10  mo.  male,  sable  with  full  white  markings, 
$25.  5  year  female,  daughter  of  Ch.  Alstead  Benning, 
due  in  season  soon,  $25.  2  year  female,  extra  good 
watchdog,  $15.  3  months  males  and  spayed  females,  $10. 

FAYRE  COLLIE  KENNELS.  SWANTON.  VT. 


D rto!  Oh.  bred,  farm  raised. 

■  •CCII  wV/IIICo  Puppies  andgrown  dogs. 
Reasonable.  MRS.  MABEL  KLINE  -  Falmouth,  Va. 


DIIDDIEQ  tt>e  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 
rUrrlCO  free.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  MaDslield,  o 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pun*.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Drove  City,  l'a. 


PEDIGREED  SNOW  WHITE  ESKIMO  SPITZ 

Snapshots.  WYLDE  ECHO  FARM.  Barton,  Vt. 


Airedale  puppies— Berkshire  pigs. 

Will  ship  c.  O.  D.  SIIAOY SIDE  FARM  •  Madison,  N-  Y. 


Brown  F  emale  Spaniel  USS  01ddogni<hopuese 

broke,  no  faults,  *20.00.  O-  H.  RILEY.  Franklin.  Vt. 


Pat  eh  Strain — Finest  hunting 
stock.  All  ages,  colours,  sizes. 

Wiliet  Randall,  The  Ark.  North  Creek,  N.  T. 


Male  German  Police  ^ 

good  home.  6.  A.  GREENWOOD,  Bancroft  Road.  Andover,  Mass. 


pups; 


If  you  want  a  cow  dog,  a  heeler. 
Write  me.  Sent  on  approval. 

L.  SPENCER  -  Salisbury  Center,  N-  Y. 


BrOWII  Spaniel  Pups  long  ears,  healthy  and  rightl 

Males,  #10.00.  Square  deal.  0.  H.  RILEY,  Franklm,  Vt. 


(  MISCELLANEOUS 

’s™.  5  FINE  GUINEA  PIGS  SS: 

c.  E.  HOFFMAN,  69  E.  Elm  Street,  GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-aiound  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  NewYork 


Pure  Thoroughbred  English  Beagles  w°  winek8flTa 

pups,  $10.00.  Thoroughly  trained  males  aud  females, 

$25. 00  up  on  trial.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Royal,  Pa. 


BEAGLE  PUPS-Pedigreed  ME1LANDER,  Bay  Village,  0. 

POLICE  PUPS — Champion  breeding.  Nothing  better.  Grown  dags. 
Proven  Breeders.  Prices  very  low.  MARDGATE  KENNEL.  Franklin,  Vt. 


UNUSUAL  POLICE  PUPPIES-Good  show  pros¬ 
pects—  #2V-#25.  FAY  -  -  Rlilnebeck,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— 8  weeks  old.  males, 
#10;  females,  #7.  C.  A.  RICHARD,  Franklin,  Vt. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


r'""  .C\^ 
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FOR  more  than  16  years 
Champion  has  led  in 
spark  plug  development 
and  that  is  why  today  it  is 
accepted  as  the  better  spark 
plug  and  outsells  through¬ 
out  the  world  two  to  one. 

Today,  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  Champion  leadership 
stands  unchallenged. 

For  Champion  is  of  two- 
piece,  compression  tight 
construction,  with  a  new 
solid  copper  gasket  seal. 

Its  insulator  is  of  sillimanite , 
a  rare  mineral  of  which 
Champion  controls  the 
only  known  source  of 
supply.  This  insulator  is 
specially  heat  treated  to 
withstand  the  greater 
compression  and  higher 
temperatures  of  the  modern 
engine.  It  is  practically 
unbreakable  and  greatly 
resists  carbon  formation. 

A  fixed  spark-gap  under  all 
driving  conditions  is  assured 
by  the  special  analysis  elec¬ 
trodes,  which  greatly  resist 
pitting  and  burning. 

For  these  reasons  you  can 
buy  dependable  Cham¬ 
pions  with  every  assurance 
of  better  engine  operation 
and  greater  car  satisfaction, 
as  do  two-thirds  of  motor¬ 
ists  the  world  over. 


CHAMPION 


Sports 

Plug* 

TOLEDO  o-  O. 


Accuracy  of  Electric  Meter 

On  cutting  off  a  switch  does  the  dial 
on  electric  meter  stop  short  or  does  it 
turn  either  back  or  forward?  If  the 
dial  on  the  meter  runs  back  a  little 
after  the  switch  is  cut  off  does  it  reg¬ 
ister?  If  the  dial  runs  forward  a  little 
after  cutting  off  switch  does  it  regis¬ 
ter?  When  a  switch  is  turned  on.  say 
a  40-watt,  can  the  meter  go  wrong  and 
register  either  more  or  less  than  40- 
watt?  Approximately  how  much  cur¬ 
rent  would  the  different  size  bulbs  con¬ 
sume  each  per  hour  on  10,  15,  25,  40, 
75  and  100  watt?  How  much  current 
would  a  %-H.P.  automatic  water  pump 
consume  per  hour?  mbs.  n.  m.  k. 

Virginia. 

The  dial  of  a  meter  registers  only 
when  current  is  flowing.  Under  average 
family  lighting  requirements,  using  say 
30  kilowatts  of  current  per  month,  the 
registering  hand  will  move  only  about 
one-quarter  inch  per  day.  The  motion 
is  very  slow. 

Like  any  other  human  device  a 
meter  may  go  wrong.  However,  they 
are  carefully  made  and  adjusted  and 
it  is  seldom  thatrthis  happens.  If  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  wrong  one  may  have 
them  tested.  The  manager  of  the  local 
light  office  told  me  some  time  ago  that 
the  greatest  error  they  had  ever  found 
in  a  meter  was  6%.  In  paying  for 
the  30  kilowatts  mentioned  above  as 
an  average  family  lighting  requirement 
at  10  cents  per  K.W.  hour  this  would 
amount  to  18  cents.  In  the  case  of 
error  mentioned  the  meter  was  under- 
registering. 

A  bulb  is  rated  to  consume  each  hour 
the  number  of  watts  marked  upon  it. 

A  40-watt  bulb  will  take  about  40 
watts  per  hour,  a  50-watt  bulb  about 
50  watts  per  hour  and  so  on.  About 
1^4  watts  are  required  to  produce  a 
candlepower  of  light. 

The  quantity  of  current  consumed  by 
a  ^4-H.P.  motor  coupled  to  an  auto¬ 
matic  water  pump  would  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  water  pumped.  If  run 
constantly  at  full  ^-H.P.  load  it  would 
use  about  186  watts  each  hour ;  746 ' 
watts  equal  1  horsepower.  No  auto¬ 
matic  pumping  plant  works  under  so 
heavy  a  load,  however,  and  the  actual 
current  consumption  would  be  much 
less  through  the  day  and  nothing  at 
all  through  the  night.  Current  would 
be  used  only  when  the  motor  was  run¬ 
ning.  A  motor  is  a  very  light  user  of 
current.  Heavy  current  consumption 
comes  through  the  use  of  devices  for 
heat,  such  as  the  electric  iron  and 
toaster.  Where  current  is  available, 
however,  the  electric  iron  is  a  great 
labor  saver  in  the  Summer,  and  as  it 
is  used  but  once  or  twice  a  week  the 
cost  of  the  operation  is  not  excessive. 

R.  h.  s. 


Stucco  for  Frame  House 

I  am  thinking  of  stuccoing  my  house. 
It  is  about  20x30  ft.,  10  ft.  high  except 
for  the  peaks.  It  has  eight  windows 
and  two  doors,  windows  2  ft.  6  in.  x 
4  ft.  6  in.  I  want  it  the  natural  gray, 
not  too  dark  or  too  light.  How  much 
wire  would  it  take ;  also  how  many 
bags  of  cement  and  lime?  Do  you  start 
on  the  bottom  or  top?  What  mixture 
do  you  use?  Would  that  make  it  warm 
in  Winter  and  cool  in  summer?  c.  f. 

Houses  are  frequently  given  an  over¬ 
coating  of  stucco  as  a  warmth  meas¬ 
ure.  If  carefully  done  it  will  make  the 
house  warmer  in  Winter  and  cooler  in 
Summer. 

The  first  step  is  to  carefully  brace 
the  old  structure  and  to  make  sure 
that  is  amply  strong  to  hold  the  added 
load  of  cement  mortar  without  sagging, 
and  also  so  to  place  the  braces  that 
there  can  be  no  weaving  or  racking  in 
the  wind.  This,  of  course,  would  crack 


the  stucco.  Diagonal  corner  braces  will 
usually  make  the  walls  rigid. 

Next  all  window  openings,  doors, 
frieze  boards  or  other  points  where  the 
stucco  will  join  the  wood  must  be  care¬ 
fully  flashed,  making  it  impossible  for 
moisture  to  get  back  of  the  stucco  coat¬ 
ing. 

Assuming  that  your  house  has  a 
square  pitch  there  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  1,200  square  feet  of  surface  to 
cover.  With  a  stucco  coating  ranging 
from  %  to  1  in.  in  thickness  about  36 
sacks  of  cement  will  be  needed  and  108 
cubic  feet  of  sand.  This  is  estimated 
on  a  basis  of  a  1  to  3  mixture :  one 
sack  of  cement  to  three  cubic  feet  of 
sand.  To  the  above  may  be  added 
hydrated  lime  in  amounts  not  exceed¬ 
ing  S  lbs.  per  sack  of  cement,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  handling  qualities  of  the 
mortar. 

The  sand  used  should  be  clean  and 
graduated  in  size  from  fine  to  coarse. 
The  coarse  particles  should  be  consid¬ 
erably  in  excess  of  the  fine.  The  idea 
is  to  get  a  sand  in  which  the  fine  par¬ 
ticles  are  only  sufficient  to  fill  the 
openings  betwen  the  larger. 

The  materials  should  be  carefully 
measured  and  well  mixed  dry.  Suf¬ 
ficient  water  is  then  added  in  measured 
amounts  to  make  the  mortar  workable. 
Both  water  and  dry  materials  must  be 
carefully  measure  1  for  each  batch  if  it 
is  desired  to  secure  an  even  colored 
stucco.  Stucco  should  be  prepared  in 
small  amounts  to  enable  the  workmen 
to  get  it  in  place  before  it  has  taken 
its  initial  set,  about  30  minutes  after 
mixing. 

Application  of  stucco  should  be  car¬ 
ried  on  continuously  in  one  general 
direction  to  avoid  construction  joints 
or  cracks.  As  stagings  can  be  dropped 
as  the  work  progresses  the  most  con¬ 
venient  method  is  to  work  downward, 
finishing  up  a  day’s  work  at  the  side 
of  a  window  or  other  division. 

R.  H.  s. 


Power  from  Automobile 
Engine 

How  much  power  could  one  get  from 
an  automobile  engine,  40  or  50  horse 
power,  by  taking  gears  off  and  extending 
crank  shaft  out  with  two  more  boxings, 
putting  a  tight  and  loose  pulley  between 
them?  c.  M.  J. 

An  automobile  engine  of  this  size,  if 
in  good  condition  could  be  expected  to 
furnish  12  to  15  horse  power  steadily. 
It  would  do  such  work  as  wood  sawing, 
light  thrashing  and  silo  filling.  An 
engine  built  for  automobile  use  is  not 
designed  for  heavy  duty,  and  conse¬ 
quently  cannot  be  expected  to  run  at  its 
full  rated  horse  power  except  for  emer¬ 
gencies,  as  in  hill  climbing  or  for  short 
bursts  of  speed.  The  parts  are  too  light 
to  stand  the  grind  of  continued  heavy 
load. 

Another  difficulty  that  one  is  likely  to 
run  against  in  the  use  of  an  engine  of 
this  type  is  its  condition.  Frequently 
before  being  discarded  for  automobile 
use  they  have  become  so  worn  that  they 
use  fuel  and  oil  excessively,  making 
their  operation  expensive.  R.  H.  s. 


Removing  Lime  from 
Heating  Coil 

How  can  I  remove  the  sediment  in  a 
hot-water  coil,  due  to  the  hardness  of 
the  water?  I  thought  that  boiling  in  a 
lye  solution  might  have  this  effect. 

North  East,  Pa.  c.  R.  p. 

Dyke’s  “Automobile  Encyclopedia” 
suggests  the  use  of  hydrochloric  or  muri¬ 
atic  acid  for  cleaning  badly  crusted  ra¬ 
diators,  a  condition  similar  to  the  one 
named.  The  solution  is  used  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  one  part  hydrochloric  acid  to 
20  parts  of  water,  and  is  permitted  to  cir¬ 
culate  for  a  few  minutes  through  the  ra¬ 
diator  or  coil.  If  it  is  found  that  the 
solution  when  made  up  of  the  strength 
given  does  not  soften  the  sediment  rapid¬ 
ly  enough,  more  acid  can  be  added.  Hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  can  be  purchased  at  the 
drug  store.  It  is  bought  by  the  pound. 
A  pint  of  the  acid  will  weigh  a  little 
more  than  a  pound.  B.  II.  6. 


Balky 

horse-power 

A  whole  engine  full  of  it.  A 
fine  how-de-do  on  a  country- 
road  late  at  night!  But  the 
flashlight  found  the  trouble. 
Float  stuck  in  the  carbu¬ 
retor.  A  minute’s  work  and 
home  we  rolled!  Nothing 
like  a  flashlight  around  a 
car.  You  don’t  catch  ME 
monkeying  around  gasoline 
with  matches. 

Because  I  like  to  be  sure 
about  things,  my  flashlight’s 
an  Eveready  and — don’t 
miss  this — I  keep  it  loaded 
with  Eveready  Batteries  . .  . 
as  full  of  power  for  their  size 
as  a  racing  motor. 

Get  the  flashlight  habit. 
A  good  flashlight  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  a  spare  tire.  And 
always  use  Eveready 
Batteries. 


writes  J.  C.  Willard,  Philadelphia,  N.Y. 
“High-speed  cutters  are  dangerous  and 

take  more  power.  No  matter  how  crooked  the 
stalks,  the  Third  Roll  takes  them  through.” 
“We  ran  six  days  without  a  stop  of  any  kind  at 
all,”  reports  S.  M.  Richardson,  Smith  Grove.Kv. 

Here’s  a  Book  You  Need — FREE 

The  1928 Papec  Catalog  tells  how  to  put  up  bet¬ 
ter  silage  and  MORE  silage — at  Lower  cost. 
Tells  why  the  Papec  pays  for  itself  in  one  or  two 
seasons.  Write  for  your  copy  of  this  Catalog, 
also  for  Papec  News”. 


FARMERS 


PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES  _j 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years'  use, 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  reauest-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc, 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1640 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Kill  RdtSwa/ 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  disco  vered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effeots.  It  1b  called  Danyse  Virus. 


_  _  ,  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

■  I*©©  BOOK  mice,  tellingabout  VIRUS 

and  howto  get  some. 


T.  B.  Viras,  lid.  121  W.  I5lh  Slreel  New  Vorh 


NEW  CATALOG  OF 
ARMY  GOODS  BARGAINS 

Shirts,  Pants,  BootsJ 
Shoes,  Blankets,  Tents, 
Guns,  Harness.Tools, Etc. 
Government’s  sacrificosavea 
yon  money.  Write  for  copy. 

V-N/WY  SUPPLY 


copyright 

i>,e.  i3o 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Potato  shipments  have  been  very  heavy. 
North  Carolina  at  this  writing  is  about 
80  per  cent  done,  Virginia  is  shipping  600 
carloads  a  day  and  Maryland  has  just 
started.  From  1,000  to  1.200  carloads 
are  being  moved  daily,  taking  the  country 
as  a  whole,  and  New  York  received  during 
tiie  week  ending  June  23  over  1,100  car¬ 
loads,  nearly  one-half  of  which  were  from 
North  Carolina.  Prices  have  been  very 
]0W,  $1.50  to  $2  a  barrel  and  at  even 
these  low  prices  the  market  was  very 
dull.  Cantaloupes  are  probably  the  next 
most  important  commodity  to  be  received 
in  New  York  in  point  of  volume,  about  450 
carloads  being  received  weekly.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  regular  California  cantaloupe 
as  well  as  honey-dews  and  other  melons 
of  that  type.  The  strawberry  season  is 
about  done  with  the  exception  of  New 
York  State.  Wet  weather  is  hastening 
the  winding  up  of  the  New  Jersey  season. 
Best  New  York  State  strawberries 
brought  18  to  22c,  with  some  fancy  25 
to  30c  a  quart.  A  few  raspberries  are 
being  received  from  New  Jersey  selling 
15  to  20c  a  pint  and  good  supplies  of 
North  Carolina  dewberries  and  huckleber¬ 
ries  have  been  coming  in.  Huckleberries 
were  dull,  but  good  dewberries  sold  readi¬ 
ly  at  12  to  18c  a  quart.  Receipts  of  New 
York  State  and  New  Jersey  cherries  were 
very  limited  and  prices  held  up  well.  The 
lettuce  market  has  been  very  disappoint¬ 
ing  all  the  week,  in  fact  most  all  the  sea¬ 
son.  It  has  been  difficult  to  exceed  $1.25 
a  crate  at  any  time  this  season  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  best  New  York  State 
lettuce  from  Orange  County  ranged  75c 
to  $1,  and  Jersey  50  to  75c  a  crate  of  two 
dozen.  The  cabbage  market  has  also  been 
very  slow.  Virginia  was  very  slow  to 
market  its  crop  on  account  of  low  prices, 
and  New  Jersey  is  coming  in  rapidly  with 
best  one-half  barrel  crates  selling  $1  to 
,$1.25,  and  50  to  85c  a  bushel.  Fancy  cel¬ 
ery  sold  well,  but  supply  is  increasing 
from  York  State  and  from  New  Jersey. 
Also  considerable  quantities  of  Bermuda 
celery  are  reported  in  storage.  String 
beans  have  been  in  rather  limited  supply 
although  towaixl  the  last  of  the  week  they 
were  a  little  more  plentiful  and  market 
was  easier,  best  Jersey  selling  $3  to  $4  a 
bushel.  Good  southern  tomatoes  were  in 
active  demand  with  Georgias  selling  $2 
to  $3  per  six-basket  carrier. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  in  general  held  steady 
to  firm.  Fancy  nearby  white  eggs  moved 
well  and  there  was  a  slight  advance  in 
prices  during  the  week.  However,  the 
market  did  not  always  clear  on  the  top 
grades  but  these  were  generally  taken 
care  of  by  storage.  Nearby  mediums  were 
in  very  good  request  and  Pacific  Coast 
eggs  showed  some  improvement  during  the 
week.  The  firmness  of  the  market  may  be 
attributed  largely  to  a  firmer  situation 
in  the  central  and  western  distributing 
markets  as  local  dealers  had  to  meet  the 
competition  of  other  cities  in  their  pur¬ 
chases  of  western  eggs  although  egg  re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  fully  as  heavy  as  last 
year  at  this  time.  The  total  receipts  in 
New  York  since  January  1  of  4,695.600 
cases  is  over  90,000  cases  heavier  than 
last  year,  but  New  York  has  been  getting 
a  slightly  larger  proportion  than  some 
other  cities.  Chicago  has  received  nearly 
375,000  cases  less  than  last  year  since 
January  1,  and  Boston  receipts  are  near¬ 
ly  200,000  cases  less.  Cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  eggs  in  New  York  on  June  25  were 
reported  officially  as  1,644,178  cases 
against  1,532,761  cases  a  year  ago,  while 
total  holdings  for  26  principal  markets 
was  6,376,444  cases  against  7,066,000 
cases  .same  date  last  year. 

The  live  fowl  market  has  been  in  good 
condition.  There  was  not  the  usual  price 
discrimination  between  light  and  heavy 
fowl,  although  because  of  their  finer  qual¬ 
ity  heavy  fowl  generally  sold  a  little  more 
readily  than  light  weights.  The  weather 
favored  the  sale  of  fowl  and  with  light 
receipts  the  market  tended  upward.  The 
live  broiler  market  was  not  in  such  good 
shape.  Arrivals  by  express  were  rather 
free  and  considerable  quantities  wTere  also 
brought  in  by  freight  including  some 
straight  carloads  and  there  were  many 
mixed  in  with  the  fowl.  The  market  in 
general  was  weak,  sales  being  made  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  the  basis  of  quality. 
Fresh-killed  broilers  also  sold  on  a  weak 
market.  The  demand  for  broilers  has  been 
limited  and  although  receipts  continued 
rather  light  there  was  an  easiness  to  the 
market  and  many  dealers  placed  freshly 
received  stocks  in  storage  rather  than 
shade  prices.  Fresh-killed  fowl  were  also 
selling  on  a  weak  market.  Cold  storage 
holdings  in  New  York  are  about  1,450,000 
lbs.  less  than  a  year  ago  at  this  time,  and 
total  holdings  of  26  markets  were  reported 
on  June  25  as  approximately  30,000,000 
lbs.  against  nearly  44,000,000  lbs.  a  year 
ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  market  on  hay  was  slow  and  weak 
W’th  considerable  accumulations  on  hand. 

*  cry  little  high-grade  hay  is  being  re¬ 
ceived.  Small  bales  were  especially  plen- 
Idul  and  sold  at  from  $2  to  $3  a  ton  un¬ 
der  large  bales.  Rye  straw  was  also  weak 
and  prices  dropped  from  $1  to  $2  a  ton 
during  the  week.  B.  w.  s. 


Countrywide  Situation 

It  may  turn  out  a  fairly  good  season. 
The  wide  range  of  climate  of  the  United 
States  makes  it  not  easy  to  say  whether 
the  average  is  satisfactory  or  not;  but  the 
tendency  of  reports  since  the  middle  of 
June  has  been  toward!  improvement. 
There  was  still  rather  too  much  cool 
weather,  sometimes  dry  as  well  as  cool, 
and  the  crops  are  still  considered  late. 

The  more  hardy  lines  including  grain 
and  potatoes,  onions  and  cabbage  seem 
to  be  doing  better  than  the  warm-weather 
crops,  but  even  the  cabbage  crop  is  re¬ 
ported  backward  in  Western  New  York 
State.  It  appears  that  planters  in  that 
section  intend  to  reduce  acreage  about 
10  per  cent  and  there  is  some  reduction 
in  most  of  .the  late  cabbage  States,  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  production  to  the  lightest 
acreage  in  five  years.  Weather  is  re¬ 
ported  too  dry  for  onion  plants  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Minnesota  also  and  there  is 
general  complaint  of  maggots  in  seed  beds. 

HEAVY  POTATO  SHIPMENTS 

Potatoes  are  turning  out  a  big  low- 
priced  crop  so  far  and  northern  growers 
are  beginning  to  tremble  in  their  shoes 
and  wonder  if  they  planted  too  many. 
Shipments  have  been  coming  to  market  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  to  1,500  cars  per  day 
and  the  demand  has  been  unable  to  take 
proper  care  of  such  enormous  quantities. 
Prices  of  $2  per  barrel  in  the  city  "leave 
the  shippers  in  a  helpless  position.  To 
dig  or  not  to  dig,  is  reported  tc  be  the 
question  among  the  southern  growers. 
Some  of  them  have  settled  it  for  them¬ 
selves  by  forgetting  about  potatoes  for 
the  present  and  turning  their  attention 
to  cultivating  -their  sweet  potatoes,  corn 
and  other  crops,  refusing  to  dig  potatoes 
unless  the  local  price  shows  a  little  re¬ 
turn  after  paying  for  the  labor  and  mar¬ 
keting  expenses.  These  southern  potatoes 
are  mostly  of  good  quality  and  the  yield 
is  large.  The  price  makes  it  necessary  to 
ship  only  the  best  stock.  The  heaviest 
shipping  region  in  June  was  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  where  the  growers  w^ere  being  paid 
$1.50  to  $1.65  per  barrel  at  shipping 
point,  which  is  about  lc  per  lb.  The 
Eastern  Shore  section,  a  little  farther 
north,  is  also  in  full  swing  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  will  come  next,  besides  a  number  of 
shipping  sections  westward.  The  pros¬ 
pect  is  for  plenty  of  potatoes  through 
July.  There  are  some  old  potatoes  still 
coming.  They  sell  at  75c  to  $1  per  100 
lbs.  in  the  darge  markets.  The  growing 
crop  in  the  North,  although  late,  is  re¬ 
ported  doing  well. 

Cabbage  growers  seem  to  be  cutting 
down  their  acreage  and  they  may  be  able 
to  avoid  any  such  low  prices  as  prevailed 
last  season.  The  cabbage  crop  is  starting 
late  in  all  northern  sections,  New  York, 
the  Upper  Lakes  region  and  Colorado. 
Southern  cabbage  has  been  selling  at  low 
prices.  Northern  onion  acreage  seems 
moderate. 

PLENTY  OF  APPLES 

Apple  growers  are  trying  to  reckon  out 
how  much  the  rather  liberal  crop  outlook 
was  changed  by  the  heavy  June  drop  in 
some  sections.  It  looks  now  like  plenty 
of  apples  both  East  and  West,  but  possi¬ 
bly  no  more  -than  can  be  sold  well  if  ex¬ 
port  trade  is  active.  Europe  expects  a 
fairly  good  crop  in  most  sections  but  will 
need  to  import  more  if  the  price  is  mod¬ 
erate,  as  seems  probable. 

English  news  reports  show  gains  of 
about  8,000  acres  in  fruit  last  year,  more 
than  half  of  the  increase  being  in  Kent, 
Worcester  and  Hereford  counties.  Addi¬ 
tional  planting  is  reported  this  year  in 
the  same  districts.  There  was  a  report  of 
a  June  freeze  in  German  apple  sections, 
but  the  news  has  not  been  confirmed. 

Peaches  look  like  a  big  crop  with  rather 
low  prices.  Georgia  growers  are  worry¬ 
ing  now  over  the  market  surplus  expected 
in  midsummer  when  Georgia,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  a  list  of  Western  States  are 
shipping  together.  Their  problem  is  to 
keep  the  low  grade  fruit  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  to  distribute  shipments  as  widely 
as  possible.  The  best  fruit  has  been  bring¬ 
ing  fairly  high  prices  in  northern  cities 
but  shipments  are  hardly  yet  in  full 
swing.  The  northern  peach  crop  was  re¬ 
ported  promising  at  last  accounts. 

BUTTER  MARKET  UNSETTLED 

The  price  of  butter  has  held  up  re¬ 
markably  well  owing  to  the  delay  in 
production  in  the  Spring.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  nervousness  among  dealers,  but 
little  actual  change  in  prices  at  this  time 
of  supposed  heaviest  production.  Hold¬ 
ings  in  cold  storage  are  my  eh  lower  than 
last  _  season,  a  situation  which  affords 
considerable  leeway  for  the  increasing 
supplies.  June  prices  of  butter  and 
cheese  range  about  one  cent  above  those 
of  a  year  ago.  The  cheese  situation  is 
like  that  of  butter,  but  prices  have  held 
even  more  firmly  and  there  was  a  rise  of 
over  one  cent  a  pound  in  Wisconsin  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  in  mid)  June.  Shipments 
of  butter  and  cheese  are  increasing  week 
by  week  but  are  not  as  yet  increasing 
over  those  of  last  season. 

EGG  SUPPLY  MODERATE 

Holdings  of  eggs  in  cold  storage  are 
less  by  several  hundred  thousand  cases 
than  at  this  time  of  last  season.  This 
condition  caused  the  market  to  respond 
to  changes  in  fresh  receipts,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  has  not  moved  much  in  either 


direction.  Poultry  holdings  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  are  also  light  and  there  is  good  de¬ 
mand  for  fresh-killed  broilers  and  for 
fowls. 

Other  lines  of  farm  products  show 
hardly  enough  change  to  attract  notice. 
The  downward  tendency  of  wheat,  owing 
to  better  crop  conditions  here  and  in 
Canada,  has  been  the  most  striking  gen¬ 
eral  feature.  Cotton  and  wool  continue 
to  sell  high.  These  are  in  light  demand 
at  about  the  same  prices.  Cattle  and 
hogs  sell  at  recent  prices  but  the  tendency 
of  lambs  and  veal  has  been  downward 
with  the  usual  increase  of  supply  at  this 
time.  G.  B.  F. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

June  28,  1928. 

MILK 

July:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $1.78%,  plus  differentials: 
Class  2B,  $2,031/2  ;  Class  3,  $2. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 


Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.70 ; 
Class  2,  $1.90;  Class  3,  $1.90. 

BUTTER 

Creamery, ^fresh,  fancy.  ,.$0.45  @$0.45% 

.44% 

42 1/2  @  .44 


Extra,  92  score 
Firsts,  88  to  91  score 
Seconds,  84  to  87  score 

Lower  grades . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock . 

Renovated  . 

Sweet,  fancy . 

Extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 


.41  @  .41% 

.40  @  .40% 

.34  @  .38% 

.31  @  .32% 

.39%  @  .40% 

.46%  @  .47 

.46 

.43  %  (a)  .45% 

.42  @  .43 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

( Supplied  by  \Y .  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture. ) 

Trading  on  the  Boston  produce  market 
has  been  brisk  during  the  past  week,  al¬ 
though  prices  have  hardly  been  encourag¬ 
ing  to  many  shippers.  Potatoes  have  per¬ 
haps  been  the  most  consistent  in  low 
prices  with  cabbage  fluctuating  daily.  The 
wool  market  has  been  quiet.  Strawberries 
have  been  decidedly  affected  by  wet  and 
humid  weather  with  demand  falling  off 
sharply. 

Asparagus. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  fair.  Native,  36  behs,  mostly  $3.50 
to  $6.  Fancy,  $6.50  to  $8.  Hudson 
River,  $2  to  $5.  N.  J.,  $3  to  $5.50  doz. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native,  18  bclis,  $1.25  to 
$1.50  std.  bu.  box.  Va.,  %  erts,  $1.50; 
sorne^  worthless.  Best,  60-qt.  erts,  $2.50 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Va.,  bbl.  erts,  mostly  $1.50.  Md., 
hamp.,  90c  to  $1. 

Carrots — Supplies  liberal,  demand  slow, 
market  dull.  Native  behd,  few  sales.  $1 
doz.  Miss.,  behs,  65  to  85c  %-bu.  Cal., 
erts,  few  sales,  $5  to  $5.50.  Va.,  %  erts, 
$2.o0. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  liberal,  demand 
fair.  Native,  h.h.,  50-70  cukes,  std.  bu. 
box,  $2  to  $6.50.  Ohio,  bskts,  24  cukes, 
50c  to  $1.50.  N.  C.,  hamp,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Lettuce. — Moderate  supplies,  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native  h.h.,  18  hds.  ord, 
25  to  50c.  Iceberg,  native,  40  to  75c.  Cal. 
and  Wash,  best,  $2.50  to  $3.50  crt. 

Onions.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Cal.,  erts,  few  sales,  $1.75. 

Peas. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  lim¬ 
ited.  Native.  $3  to  $4  std.  bu.  box.  Utah, 
bu.  bskt,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow,  market  weak.  Me.  and  N.  B.  Gr. 
Nits.,  best,  75c  to  $1  100  lbs.  N.  C.  Cob¬ 
blers,  No.  1,  mostly  $2;  few  $2.15  bbl. 
Va.,  No.  1,  mostly  $1.75  to  $2.75  bbl. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native,  mostly  40  to  60c  std.  bu. 
box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Native,  65  to  85c ;  few  $1 
std.  bu.  box. 

Strawberries. — Supplies  liberal,  demand 
poor.  32-qt.  erts,  native,  8  to  16c. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  heavy,  demand 
fair  on  best.  Native  h.h.,  mostly  IS  to 
23c  lb.  Ohio,  10-lb.  bskts,  $1.75.  Fla., 
erts,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  P.  T.,  75c  to  $1  24  behs. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
for  best.  No.  1  Timothy,  $23  to  $24. 
Eastern,  $16  to  $20.  Clovers  mixed,  $19 
to  $20  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  44%c;  firsts,  42%  to  44c;  seconds, 
40  to  42c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  39c.  Mixed  colors, 
38c.  White  extras,  36e  doz.  Fresh  east¬ 
ern  extras,  36c.  Undergrades,  30  to  32c 
doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extras 
fresh,  26c.  Firsts  new.  25  to  25%e.  Ex¬ 
tras  held,  30  to  31c.  Firsts  held,  2S  to 
29e  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea, 
$10-75  to  $11.  Cal.  small  white,  $10.25 
to  $10.50.  Yellow  Eyes,  $10.25  to  $10.50. 
Red  kidney.  $9.25  to  $9.50.  Lima.  $9.75 
to  810  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool.  —  Market  generally  unchanged. 
Receipts  of  domestic  for  week  ending 
June  23,  10,169,200  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  48 
to  oOcj  clothing.  39c ;  %  blood,  combing, 
50  to  51c ;  clothing.  43c ;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  56  to  57c;  clothing,  49  to  50c;  % 
blood,  combing,  55  to  56c ;  clothing,  45  to 
47c ;  low  %  blood,  combing,  48  to  49c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.18  to  $1.23 ;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05 ;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.09;  clothing" 
95  to  98c ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.03  to 
$1.08;  clothing.  91  to  96c;  %  blood, 
combing,  93  to  98c ;  clothing,  SO  to  85c ; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  82  to  87c.  Terr, 
mostly,  combing,  $1.18  to  $1.23 ;  clothing, 
$1.05  to  $1.10 ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.12 
to  $1.15 ;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05 ;  %  blood, 
combing,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  clothing,  98e  to 
$1.03 ;  %  blood,  combing,  98c  to  $1.03 ; 
clothing,  85  to  90c;  low  %  blood,  87  to 
92c. 


CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held  special  .$0.31  @$0.32 

Fancy  . 30  @  .31 

Average  run . 29  @ 

Hats,  fresh,  special . 26  @ 

Fancy  . 25  @ 

Wisconsin,  held . 30  @ 

Daisies,  fresh  . 


30 
26 1 


EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white... $0, 

Average  extras  . 

Extra  firsts  . 

Firsts  . ’ 

Pacific  Coast,  white... 
Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

Gathered,  best . . .  . 

Common  to  good . 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND 

Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . * 

Geese  . ’  ’ 

Tame  rabbits  . 


.25% 
.30% 
•26%. 


l38 

@$0.39 

.36 

@ 

.37 

.33 

( a ) 

.35 

-31  %@ 

.32 

.31 

@ 

.3Q 

.36 

@ 

.37 

.32 

@ 

.33% 

27 

@ 

.30 

RABBITS 

..$0.24@$0.26 


.40 

.16 


43 

.22 

.30 

.23 

.47 

.35 

.55 

3.50 

2.50 


.30  @ 

. 15@ 

. 18@  .24 

.  .12 

. 15  @  .22 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.38@$0.43 

Fair  to  good  . . 30  @  .33 

Broilers . 30  fit 

Roosters  . .  .15@ 

Fowls  . 24  @ 

Bucks  . ’.  .15  fig 

Turkeys,  young . 43@ 

^  OM . .  •  •  • .  ,2o  (q) 

squabs,  white,  lb . 45(g) 

Dark,  doz .  3.00 fa* 

Culls  .  2.00@ 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.75^13.70 

Bulls  .  7.7o  (fi)  9.50 

C°ws  .  .  6.00 @  10.00 

Calves,  best . 15.00fitl6.50 

Sheep .  5.00  @  7.50 

Lambs  . 16.00@17.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $020@$0.21 

Good  to  prime  . . 16(g)  .19 

Culls  . 10  (g)  14 

Steers,  100  lbs . 18.00fit22.50 

Bulls  . 14.00 fg  14.50 

Cows  . 16.00@19.50 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150  lbs . $1.00@$1.35 

Bulks,  180  lbs .  1.50(g)  1.75 

Bermuda,  bbl . 4.00(g)  5.50 

Southern,  bbl .  1.00(g)  1.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.00@  3.50 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.00@$5.00 

Beets,  bu . 75  @  1.25 

Cabbage,  bu . 50(g)  1.25 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.50(g)  2.50 

Celery,  hearts,  doz .  1.00(g)  1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50(g)  2.25 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.25(g)  1.75 

Kohlrabi,  100  behs . 2.00 @  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 25  @  .75 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.50@  6.00 

Onions,  bu.  crate . 75@  2  00 

2kra,  bu  .  2.00(g)  4M0 

Parsley,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Peas,  bu.  .  1.00(g)  2.00 

Radishes,  bu . 25  @  75 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  .65 

String  beans,  bu . 50(g)  3.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  . .  .  1.00(g)  3.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 2.25(g)  2.50 

Watercress,  100  behs . 2.00  @  3.00 

DRIED  BEANS 

(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.00(g)10.25 

Bea  . . 10.25 @10.50 

Bed Judney .  8.75  @  9.00 

White  kidney . 10.25@10.50 

FRUITS 

APP[es,  bu . $1.25 @$3.00 

Bbl.  .  4.00 @  9.00 

Cherries,  sweet,  qt . 13 @ 

Sour  . io@ 

Strawberries,  Del.  and  Md..  .  .06@ 

JTerse.y  . 06  @ 

Up-river  . 10  @ 


.25  @ 
1.50  @ 
.15  @ 
.10  @ 
.08  @ 


.22 

.16 

.14 

.14 

.30 

.30 

4.00 

.30 

.20 

22 


275.00@900.00 
..  3.00@  4.2 


ZD 


Hilton,  N.  J . 

Peaches,  Ga.,  6-bskt.  crate 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Raspberries,  pt . 

Watermelons,  carload 
Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $23.00@24.00 

Ho.  2  . 22.00  @23.00 

Ho-  3  . . 16.00@20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 1S.00@22.00 

Straw,  rye  . 31.00@32.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring . $1.58 

No.  2  red  . .  \  «0% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  122  ~ 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . ^76% 

Barley  . . .  1*17  " 

Bye .  126% 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York  will  be 
iound  on  page  959. 
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<P*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Breed  Bqtmbs  nnd  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  tellins:  bow  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  82  pages.  You  will  be  sur. 

prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SOUAB  CO.,  205  H  Straot, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  27  years 


SPECIAL  FOR  JULY 

SPECIAL  MATING  RED  CHICKS 

from  N.  E.  Accredited  breeders,  free  from 
B.  W.  D.,  at  only  *17.00  per  hundred. 

RED  and  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS, 
6  weeks  old  and  older,  at  prices  to  interest  you. 

HALL  BROS.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
Box  60.  or  ’phone  645-5 


Quality  Baby  Chicks,  $8  per  100  up 

Our  June  and  July  Hatched  Baby  Chick  Prices  are; 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff .  *10  per  100 

Barred  -Hocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Ancoims .  t  2  per  100 

White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  14  per  100 
CUSTOM  HATCHING— EGOS  FOR  HATCHING 
Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks— 
Light,  8c  Light  and  Heavy,  1  Oc  Heavy,  1  2c. 
Better  place  your  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatching  dally. 
Active.  Husky.  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  varieties.  We  batch 
ail  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  booklet.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  MAIN 
STREET,  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  Phone:  1604  or  337. 

Wenc  Cliiclis 

DELIVERY  JULY  5th-12th. 

White  Rock-White  Wyandotte  cross  breeds  from  Blood 
Tested  Matings,  exceptionally  fine  for  broilers  and 
roasters— only  *1  O.BO  per  hundred. 

Straight  Breeds— Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes,  *12.50 
per  hundred.  Postpaid. 

8-1  0  Week  Leghorn  Pullets  Delivery  Aug.  1  st. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Wept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


JAS.  E.  ULS1I 


White  Wyandotte .  12c 

White  Rock .  9c 

Barred  Rock .  9c 

Heavy  Mixed . .  8c 

100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  White  Indian  Runner 
Ducklings  and  Eggs.  20tli  year. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News’’  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
Isllp,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  bronze  tcukf.y  eggs,  $5.00  per  12  postpaid. 

Valuable  instructions  with  order.  Pekin  Duck  eggs, 
*2.00  per  12.  HIGHLAND  EARM,  Rox29,  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

8.  C.  W.  Leoh’ns— Wyckoff  Strain  . 

S.  C.  Everlay  Br.  Leghorns .  2.50 

Barred  Rocks .  2.75 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 3.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25 

440  less  in  000  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  Full  count, 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAliaterville,  Pa. 
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50 

100 

$2.50 

$4.50 

S  8.00 

2.50 

4.50 

B  00 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

2.25 

4.00 

7  00 

100# 


PULLETS  Grade  A  and  Pedigreed. 

HENS  with  approved  Trapnest  Records. 

COCKS  and  COCKERELS  from  high-record 
trap-nested  dams.  Excellent  breeders. 

BABY  CHICKS  in  season.  Specialty-bred. 
Write  for  prices  on  breeding  stock  and  free  78- 
page  Year  Book  telling  how  to  succeed. 

LORD  FARMS,  67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Strickler’s  Quality  July  Chicks 

Big  Hatches  July  8-10.17-24. 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  254-312  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy 
and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100#  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  at  S9  per  100,  *26 
per  300,  *43  per  600,  *85  per  1000.  10# 
books  order.  Free  circular. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  I’a. 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

100  50  25 

Barred  Rocks  and  B.C.  Reds..  39.00  35.00  38.00 
8.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed.  8.00  4.60  S.50 

Free  range  flocks.  100#  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAIisterville,  Penna. 

niTi  1  rupn  85c  each,  8  weeks  old;  12  weeks, 
M I  1 1  1  |t  I  \  *1. 10  each,  express  paid.  Bar- 
A  U  LLiIj  1  G  red  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns. 
Good  Stock.  Seeing  is  Believing.  Come  and  See. 

TTNITED  EGG  FARMS  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 

BABY  OHICKS 

tOO#  Delivery.  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

SO  100  BOO  1000 

Light  FMixed  .  $8. IS  *6.S0  $31.60  $60.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4 .25  8.00  37,60  70.00 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  4.25  8.00  87.50  70.00 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds .  4.75  0.00  42.50  80.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prep.  Box  1  Richfield,  Penna. 

Production  Bred  Pullets 

Late  March  and  early  April  hatch.  Sired  by  HOLLY¬ 
WOOD  COCKERELS— 12  weeks,  $1 .1  0  16  weeks,  *1 .30. 

J.  GUY  LESHER,  R.  1,  Northumberland,  Penna. 


DR.  ROMIG’S 


CHICKS 


SUPER¬ 
QUALITY 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  $9;  “Martin's  Strain”  White 
Wyandottes,  $11;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7.50  per  100.  From  per¬ 
sonally  selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100#  live 

delivery.  F.C.  ROMIO,  Veterinirim,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

JUSTA  Few  Hundred  8-week  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

for  July  shipment.  Tested  Hen  Breeders,  Shenandoah 
raised,  Buttermilk  and  Oil  ration.  “If  they’re  not  the 
best  you  ever  saw,  we  refund  your  money — no  Hee-Haw. 
Price,  @1.10  each;  3100  per  100;  larger  lots  lower. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

FERRIS  STRAIN  Pf-flUlCS 
WHITE  LEGHORN  V'A  AAV"A>‘‘J 

$8.00  Per  100  $70-1000 

Postage  paid.  100#  live  arrival  guaranteed. 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 
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50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.25 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$33.50 

$65.00 

3.35 

4.00 

7.00 

83.50 

65.00 

9.60 

5.00 

9.00 

43.60 

80.00 

£.95 

8.60 

0.50 

80.00 

60.00 

8.  C.  Br.  Leghorns... 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks.. 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25 

100#  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  direct. 
CHESTERrV ALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


CARPENTER’S 

Original  Hickory 
Rod,  Spring  Door 
Coops.  For  hand¬ 
ling  and  shipping 
Poultry. 

Price  $1.00  F.  O.  B.  Orange,  Va. 

Send  all  orders  direct  to 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 

Brightwood,  Virginia 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 


30  doz.  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO..  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 

DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It's  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


BUY  OF  WENTWORTH  BROS. 

Manufacturers  of  Poultry  Equipment 
CORNISH,  MAINE  -  -  Get  Circulars 


FEED 

MIXERS, 

Etc. 


8  WEEK  OLD 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 


$i 


EACH— F.  O.  B. 

RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

ORDER  NOW  for  June  nnd  July  Delivery. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  free  range,  selected  stock 
at  *8.00  per  100;  842.00  per  500;  *80.00 
per  1000.  Hatches  July  3,  10,  17,  24,  31st. 
100#  live  arrival  guar.  10#  books  order.  Catalog  free. 

Robert  Clauser  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


From  Free  Range  Stock 

1009<i  .Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

LOTS  .  ...  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $  B  OO 

Barred  Rocks .  9  00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  9.00 

S.  L.  Wyandottes .  11.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  6.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00 

Light  Mixed  .  7.00 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 
Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


.  100 

$  8.00 

500 

$37.00 

1000 

$  70 

9  00 

42.00 

80 

9.00 

42  00 

80 

11.00 

52.00 

.... 

6  50 

30.00 

58 

8.00 

37  00 

70 

7.00 

32.00 

60 

Wh  Leghorns . $2 .50  54  50  5  8  00  537.50  570.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3 .50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  3  50  5.50  10  00  47.50  90.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00  32  50  60.00 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 

IQ.V.-y!  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

From  Ledger  North  American  Contest  Winning  Stock. 
Also  cockerels  same  Hge.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  and 
save  money.  Pullets,  $1.20  to  $1.60.  Cockerels,  $1.50  to  $2. 
PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Royal.  Penna. 


PULLETS 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
March  and  April  hatched,  for  June  and  July  delivery. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Chicks 


Light  Mixed . . 

Heavy  Mixed. 

Leghorns . 

Rocks . - 

Free  Range— Circular. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  BO.MUlerstown,  Fa. 


100 

50 

25 

$6.00 

$8.50 

$2.00 

8.00 

4  50 

3.50 

7.00 

4.00 

3.36 

9.00 

6.00 

3.75 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 

the  large,  heavy  boned  stock,  bred  for  size 
and  production,  *8  per  100;  *80  per  1000. 
Orders  filled  Promptly. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Rlchlleld,  Fa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

ore  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  prloe  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


bSS  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIA8.  F.  EWING  Kt.  1  McCLURE,  PA. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 

910.00—105  *80.00—1050.  C.O.D. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


B,„4  In  I  *u  Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS. 
Drea-I0-Laj  March  hatch.  J.  TROPEAHO.  Sp«rr»«rtutli.  N.  1. 


BABY 


Mixed .  $7  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  7  per  100 

riLIIF'IlrC  Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

UrTlv^rVO  Reds .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  600  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C  P.  I.EI8TEII  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

B.  W.  AMEY 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks, Oc;  Reds, Be:  Heavy 
Mixed,  8c.  100#  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

COCO  LAM  U8,  I*  A. 


w 


IIITE  WYANDOTTE  CHIOK8.|EGG8,  STOCK. 
SHERMAN  BOWDEN.  Box  195  A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  records 
to  June  18,  192S,  with  remarks  by  the 
director : 

The  fast  pace  set  by  George  Lowry’s 
White  Leghorns  in  the  Storrs  Laying 
Contest  continues  unabated,  and  during 
the  thirty-third  week  of  competition  these 
birds  from  Connecticut  shelled  out  Go 
eggs  to  head  the  honor  roll  for  the  third 
consecutive  week.  At  the  present  rate  of 
production,  Lowry’s  birds  are  increasing 
each  week  the  lead  they  gained  some  time 
ago  over  all  other  competitors,  and  as  the 
race  progresses  it  seems  more  and  more 
likely  that  these  ten  pullets  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  Storrs  contest  record. 

The  Lowry  birds  have  already  pro¬ 
duced  1,912  eggs  in  33  weeks,  an  average 
of  better  than  191  eggs  per  bird.  This 
entry  should  pass  the  2,000-egg  mark 
during  the  thirty-fifth  week  which  will 
be  the  earliest  any  pen  has  reached  that 
much  sought  after  score  in  the  17  years 
laying  trials  have  been  conducted  at 
Storrs.  During  the  past  eight  weeks,  the 
Lowry  birds  have  headed  the  honor  roll 
six  times  and  placed  second  twice.  Week¬ 
ly  scores  for  this  period  starting  with  the 
twenty-sixth  week,  have  been  62,  67,  66, 
65,  64,  68,  65  and  65  eggs.  This  is  a 
total  of  522  out  of  a  possible  560  eggs,  or 
a  production  of  93.2  percent.  With  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  kind  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Lowry  has  a  lead  of  118  eggs  over  the  sec¬ 
ond-high  entry  in  the  contest,  and  151 
eggs  more  than  the  production  for  the 
tirst  33  weeks  of  the  Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm  entry  that  last  year  set  up  a  new 
pen  record  at  Storrs. 

There  was  a  slight  decline  in  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  past  week  but  no  more 
than  is  to  be  expected  at  this  time  of 
year.  The  1,400  contest  pullets  laid  6,192 
eggs  for  a  production  of  63.2  per  cent. 
This  is  104  eggs  less  than  the  output  for 
the  preceding  week  but  71  eggs  more  than 
the  score  for  the  corresponding  week  a 
year  ago.  Total  production  up  to  last 
Monday  night  was  180,367  eggs.  This  is 
an  average  of  1,288  eggs  for  each  of  the 
140  competing  entries  or  better  than  128 
eggs  per  bird.  In  33  weeks  the  present 
competition  has  gained  11,748  eggs  over 
last  year's  record  breaking  laying  trial. 

White  Leghorns  and  It.  I.  Reds  won 
all  the  places  on  the  Aveek's  honor  roll. 
After  Lowry’s  Leghorn  entry  in  first 
place  came  the  R.  I.  Red  pen  of  Clarence 

E.  Lee  from  New  York,  which  took  sec¬ 
ond  position  with  a  score  of  61  eggs  to 
its  credit.  Another  Red  entry  OAvned  by 

F.  E.  Freeman  from  Ohio  and  the  White 
Leghorn  entry  of  Tip  Top  Farm  from 
Maine,  tied  for  third  position  with  scores 
of  59  eggs  each.  White  Leghorns  entered 
by  Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm  from  New 
York,  and  the  M.  Johnson  Poultry 
Ranch  of  Texas  tied  for  fourth  place 
Avith  scores  of  58  eggs  each. 

Three  changes  took  place  among  the 
leaders  during  the  past  Aveek.  In  the 
Barred  Rock  division  the  pen  OAvned  by 
R.  W.  Davis  and  Sons  from  Maine,  re¬ 
gained  its  tirst  place  position  by  passing 
the  entry  of  R.  Walter  Bishop  from  Con¬ 
necticut.  These  tA\ro  entries  have  been 
staging  a  tight  race  for  the  leadership 
of  the  Barred  Rock  field,  and  neither  en¬ 
try  lias  as  yet  gained  a  decisive  advan¬ 
tage.  At  the  present  time  the  Davis  en¬ 
try  is  leading  by  only  15  eggs.  In  the 
R.  I.  Red  class  the  entry  of  Globus  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  from  Massachusetts,  climbed  up 
into  third  place,  passing  the  pen  OAvned 
by  Homestead  Farm  from  Connecticut. 
At  the  same  time  the  entry  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College  came  back 
strong  to  Avrest  the  fifth  position  from  the 
pen  entered  by  Zephrim  LaBelle  from 
Connecticut. 

FolloAving  Lowry’s  entry  to  take  second 
place  among  all  competitors  is  the  R.  I. 
Red  entry  of  Charlescote  Farm  from 
Massachusetts,  with  a  lay  of  1,796  eggs. 
And  in  third  place  is  the  White  Leghorn 
pen  OAvned  by  BroadvieAV  Farm  from  Con¬ 
necticut. 

The  ‘leading  pens  in  each  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  varieties  : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  1,463 ;  R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn., 
1,448 ;  IlaAA-es  Bros.,  Maine,  1,370. 

White  Rocks. — Granite  Spring  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  1,548 ;  E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  1,543. 

White  Wyandottes. — Tom  Baron,  Eng., 
1,531 ;  Fisher  Poultry  Farm,  Ont.,  1,492. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
1.796;  West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,612; 
Globus  poultry  farm,  Mass.,  1,577 ; 
Homestead  Farm,  Conn.,  1,575;  Mass. 
Agri.  College.  Mass.,  1,563. 

White  Leghorns.  —  George  Lowry, 
Conn.,  1.912;  BroadvieAV  Farm.  Conn., 
1,774 ;  George  LoAvry,  Conn.,  1,715 ;  IIol- 
lyAvood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash.,  1,666; 
Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich.,  1,651 ;  tlanson’s 
Leghorn  Farm,  Ore.,  1,599. 


Chicken  Thieves  in  Florida 

The  Florida  Farmer  has  offered  a  re¬ 
ward  of  $10,  to  any  reader  or  officer  of 
the  law  avIio  aids  in  the  conviction  of 
chicken  thieves.  This  class  of  robbery 
lias  been  causing  a  great  deal  of  loss, 
and  poultry  farmers  feel  that  if  they 
cannot  control  such  theft  the  business 
will  be  seriously  affected.  The  following 
items  from  the  above  publication  have 
been  sent  us  by  readers : 

Mr.  E.  F.  Stanton,  of  Chipley,  super¬ 
visor  of  the  National  Egg-Laying  Contest, 


July  7,  1928 

recently  demonstrated  the  most  effective 
Avay  of  dealing  with  a  chicken  thief 
He  killed  him.  The  fellow  Avas  making 
away  with  some  of  Stanton's  choicest 
birds  when  Stanton  appeared  on  the 
scene  Avith  his  gun.  No  telling  how  many 
chickens  the  man  had  stolen  before  he 
met  Stanton.  But  it's  easy  to  guess 
hoAV  many  he  stole  afterwards. 

A  farmer  doAvn-State  also  eaug’ht  a 
man  making  aAvay  Avith  some  of  his 
chickens  and  let  go  both  barrels  of  his 
shot-gun.  The  thief’s  leg  Avas  shattered 
and  had  to  be  amputated.  They 
threatened  for  a  time  to  put  the  farmer 
in  jail — for  defending  his  own.  property' 

It  is  regrettable,  but  true,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to-  convict  in  our 
courts  for  the  stealing  of  the  products 
of  the  farm.  Evidence,  sufficient  to  con 
vict,  Avas  presented  to  a  recent  Alachua 
Grand  Jury  covering  three  cases  of 
cattle  stealing  but  they  failed  to  indict 
Tavo  cases  of  hog  stealing  Avere  tried  iii 
the  County  Judges  Court.  In  one  ease 
the  rogue  pleaded  that  liis  dog  had 
changed  the  mark  on  the  hogs,  but  still 
he  had  them  in  his  possession  Avhen 
caught.  In  the  other  cases  three  negroes 
Avere  caught  in  a  man’s  pasture  Avith  a 
truck  load  of  hogs.  Their  plea  Avas  they 
Avere  catching  hogs  for  another  party 
avIio  claimed  to  have  some  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood.  They  thought  the  hogs  they 
were  catching  Avere  in  this  party's  mark. 
The  jury  in  both  eases  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  “Not  Guilty.” 

Fcav  men  relish  the  idea  of  killing 
another,  even  though  he  be  a  thief,  but 
the  only  recourse  left  seems  to  be  “leave 
them  Avhere  you  find'  them.” 

“The  thieves  in  our  vicinity  have  been 
lcnoAvn  to  dress  the  fat  hens  out  in  the 
Avoods  and  sell  them  on  the  market  or 
ship  them,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  identify 
the  birds. 

“Have  often  Avished  a  plan  could  be 
worked  out  that  every  market  purchasing 
dressed  or  live  hens  Avould  be  compelled 
to  take  address  of  the  person  or  persons 
selling  either  live  or  dressed  liens,  also 
license  number  of  car  or  truck  bring¬ 
ing  hens  to  market.  This  might  help  in 
a  small  Avay.” 

“I  had  a  little  expeprienee  of  thieving 
last  Fall.  Had  a  pen  of  20  young  R.  I. 
Red  cockerels.  I  had  picked  out  10  of 
these  and  had  punched  them  for  breeding 
purposes.  Well,  only  a  feAV  nights  after 
8  that  had  been  marked  were  missing. 
It  had  been  raining  the  night  before. 
I  got  the  sheriff  out  here  and  Ave  found 
their  tracks  around  my  place  to  Avhere 
they  had  taken  to  their  auto.  The 
next  morning  I  Avent  to  town  and  good 
friend  of  mine  had  heard  some  young 
felloAvs  bragging  of  the  fine  chicken  fry 
they  had  been  having  a  feAV  nights  before 
and  Avhere  they  got  the  chickens.  So  he 
gave  me  their  names.  I  took  the  names 
to  the  sheriff  and  it  Avasn’t  long  before 
these  young  men  Avere  before  the  judge. 
As  it  Avas  their  first  offense  he  let  them 
off  by  paying  me  $10.00  apiece  for  the 
cockerels  and  gaA’e  them  fair  Avarning 
that  if  they  came  up  a  second  time  lie 
Avould  put  them  on  the  public  road  and 
they  have  been  very  model  young  men 
since.” 


The  European  Hen  Flea 
Visits  Us 

Bulletin  294  from  the  Connecticut  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  gives  an  account  of  the 
finding  in  that  State  of  a  poultry  house 
and  backyard  badly  infested  by  the 
European  hen  flea.  A  family  that  had 
recently  moved  into  a  tenant  house  re¬ 
ported  to  the  station  that  their  tAvo-year- 
old  child  had  come  in  from  the  garden 
with  some  sort  of  fleas  upon  its  body  and 
had  broken  out  with  a  rash  resembling 
that  of  hives.  An  investigation  showed 
that  these  fleas  were  SAvarming  through 
the  henhouse  and  Avere  numerous  in  the 
grass  about  the  garden,  the  plowed  ground 
and  the  back  porch  of  the  dAvelling  house. 
A  specimen  of  the  fleas  Avas  sent  to  M. 
A.  Stewart,  then  at  the  University  of 
Rochester,  avIio  had  recently  reported  the 
presence  of  the  European  hen  flea  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Stewart  identified  the  speci¬ 
men  sent  as  a  female  of  this  insect.  This 
Avas  the  first  known  appearance  of  the 
European  hen  flea  in  Connecticut,  though 
there  is  evidence  that  it  is  distributed 
from  Maine  to  Oregon.  Where  present,  it 
breeds  abundantly  in  the  dirt  of  the  floor 
and  in  the  nests  of  poultry-houses  and 
may  seriously  reduce  egg  production  and 
the  Aveight  of  foAvls  by  its  attacks.  This 
insect  does  not  appear  to  be  hard  to  de¬ 
stroy,  and  poultry-houses  may  be  cleared 
of  it  by  thorough  cleaning  of  litter  and 
droppings,  burning  the  litter  and  burying 
the  droppings,  after  Avhich  the  interior  or 
the  building,  roosts,  nests,  etc.,  should 
be  sprayed  Avith  an  efficient  coal-tar  dis¬ 
infectant  and  the  foAA’ls  dipped  in  a  suit¬ 
able  disinfectant  solution.  M.  B.  D. 


Profitable  Poultry 

My  experience  is  that  the  R.  I.  Reds 
are  as  profitable  as  any  poultry.  I  bad 
65  R.  I.  Reds  last  year.  They  brought 
$150  in  eggs  for  the  year.  I  would  not 
want  anything  better.  I  did  all  my  oavii 
hatching,  sold  $65  in  broilers.  We  had 
one  roaster  which  weighed  HVz  1|)S’ 

Avas  a  beauty.  My  hens  all  weigh  b Yj 
to  9  lbs.  I  think  that  is  heavy  enough. 
I  care  for  them  at  regular  hours;  tha 
helps  more  than  anything  I  can  think  o  • 
Pennsylvania.  G- 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 


BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Pennsylvania  stands  among  the  leaders 
in  the  list  of  Grange  States,  with  a  mem- 
hersliin,  according  to  State  Secretary 
John  H.  Light,  of  82,280  in  its  900  subor¬ 
dinate  Granges.  The  State  is  a'lso  among 
the  first  in  the  strength  of  the  Juvenile 
Grange  movement,  with  94  units  in  this 
department,  of  which  18  were  organized 
during  the  last  Grange  year.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ranks  next  to  Ohio  in  the  number 
of  Juvenile  Granges  enrolled,  the  Buck¬ 
eye  State  leading  all  others  in  juvenile 

W°perhaps  the  outstanding  thing  which 
the  Grangers  of  Pennsylvania  have  ac¬ 
complished  is  the  raising  of  a  fund  of 
over  $55,000  towards  the  erection  of  a 
girls’  dormitory  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  this  undertaking  being  in 
the  nature  of  a  Grange  memorial.  This 
movement  was  started  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Grange  in  1922  and  compara¬ 
tively  little  of  the  fund  raised  has  been 
taken  from  the  Grange  treasuries.  In 
nearly  every  case  the  gifts  have  come 
through  Grange  entertainments  of  various 
kinds,  the  members  working  with  remark¬ 
able  zeal  and  enthusiasm  to  build  up  this 
worthy  fund.  ,  , 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  agreed  that  when  the 
fund  reached  $100,000  the  board  would 
finance  the  remainder  necessary  for  the 
building  and  this  has  helped  to  spur  the 
Grange  workers  in  their  efforts.  Several 
of  the  Pomona  Granges  of  the  State 
pledged  $1,000  each  towards  the  fund, 
Susquehanna  Pomona  leading  in  this 
plan  of  thousaud-dollar  contributions. 

A  Grange  periodical,  The  Grange  News, 
is  published  by  the  State  Grange,  the  edi¬ 
tor  being  State  Secretary  John  H.  Light. 
The  report  of  the  State  Grange  treasurer 
shows  that  The  News  cost  the  State 
Grange  $8,101.82  last  year  for  its  publi¬ 


cation. 

Each  year  a  conference  of  Grange 
lecturers  and  Grange  leaders  is  held  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  State  Grange  and 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  these 
conferences  being  held  in  August  and  con¬ 
tinuing  four  days.  This  conference  also 
had  the  aid  of  speakers  from  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State 
Educational  Department  and  other  agen- 


cies. 

Pennsylvania  also  joined  heartily  with 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland  in  holding  a  five-State  confer¬ 
ence  of  Grange  lecturers  last  year  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  which  will 
be  held  this  Summer  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca.  Pennsylvania  has  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  conference  to  meet  in 
the  Keystone  State  in  1929.  Regional 
conferences  for  the  subordinate  Grange 
lecturers  of  Pennsylvania  are  also  held 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Lec¬ 
turer. 

The  new  Grange  song  book,  recently 
adopted  by  the  National  Grange,  was 
compiled  by  a  Pennsylvania  Granger, 
Mrs.  Louise  Taylor  Rodgers.  Mrs. 
Rodgers’  death  occured  last  January.  For 
several  years  she  had  been  an  officer  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange. 

The  present  Washington  representative 
of  the  National  Grange  is  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian,  Fred  Brenekman,  formerly  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange. 

Crawford  County  has  the  most  subordi¬ 
nate  Granges  of  any  county  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  26,  with  Tioga  a  close  second  with 
23. 


The  present  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange  are :  Master,  E.  B.  Dorset! ; 
overseer,  J.  Audley  Boak ;  lecturer.  H.  G. 
Eisaman ;  steward,  J.  B.  W.  Stufft ;  as¬ 
sistant  steward,  H.  B.  Phillips ;  chaplain, 
Rev.  Charles  I.  Steffey ;  treasurer,  Frank 
P.  Willi  ts ;  secretary,  John  H.  Light; 
gatekeeper,  M.  A.  Spleen ;  Ceres,  Elda  T. 
Caldwell ;  Pomona,  Mrs.  George  Gault ; 
Flora,  Adelaide  Rankin ;  lady  assistant 
steward,  Miss  Jennie  Cole ;  members 
executive  committee,  A.  H.  Fullerton, 
Harry  Pratt,  Kenzie  Bagshaw. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Grange  are  held  in  December, 
Erie  entertaining  the  last  session.  The 
selection  of  a  place  for  holding  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  State  Grange  is  left  with  the 
executive  committee. 


Conditions  in  Northern 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  growth  of  canning  peas  has  now 
reached  its  maximum  for  development  at 
this  season,  which  at  the  start  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  late  one.  Frequent  and  copious 
rains  supplemented  by  a  moderate  tem¬ 
perature  have  pushed  this  important 
legume  to  its  utmost,  and  indications 
now  are  that  peas  will  make  a  record 
(Top.  They  are  now  (June  22)  coming 
into  full  bloom  and  are  a  pretty  sight 
■with  their  thrifty  green  foliage  mingled 
with  white  blossoms.  The  promise  held 
out  by  these  blossoms  adds  much  to  their 
beauty  of  appearance. 

Oats  are  making  a  rank  growth,  and 
the  well-developed  plants  thus  secured  can 
do  but  one  thing — make  a  good  yield  of 
heavy  grain.  This  important  cereal 
grain  is  used  not  only  for  all  live  stock, 
hut  on  the  family  breakfast  table.  Per¬ 
haps  no  grain  excels  it  in  vitamin  power 
and  the  straw  is  always  important  when 
unaffected  by  smut. 

The  lateness  of  potato  planting  is  spe¬ 
cially  noticeable.  Instead  of  becoming  a 
crop  of  Spring  planting,  much  of  it  has 
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run  past  the  Summer  solstice.  One  large 
farmer  still  has  eight  acres  to  plant,  and 
another  about  as  many,  having  been  de¬ 
layed  by  rains.  The  weeks  beginning 
June  4  and  18  seemed  to  be  marked  by 
unusual  rainfall.  This  was  a  little  more 
noticeable  the  present  week,  as  one  day, 
in  a  space  of  four  hours,  about  as  many 
inches  of  water  fell.  These  two  wet 
weeks  could  have  effect  in  other  ways,  but 
they  must  delay  planting. 

The  cultivated  blackberry  is  now  a 
handsome  bush,  and  the  more  so  owing  to 
to  promise  of  an  abundant  crop.  I  never 
saw  them  more  fully  covered  with  bloom. 
These  may  be,  in  a  way,  exceptional 
owing  to  their  location  on  a  rich  creek 
bank,  but  they  teach  the  lesson  that  to 
do  its  best  a  plant  must  have  abundant 
moisture  near  at  hand. 

The  butter  crop  is  about  the  most 
profitable  now  produced  in  the  county, 
which,  owing  to  the  comparative  scarcity 
of  cows,  seems  barely  equal  to  the  de¬ 
mand.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  per¬ 
haps,  cows  and  horses  are  at  a  par  in 
price.  A  cow  that  five  years  ago  cost  me 
$35  is  now  worth  much  better  than  $100. 
Two  men  came  along  the  other  evening 
and  saw  me  leading  the  cow  in  the  barn 
at  milking  time.  One  left  the  car,'  came 
to  the  barn  door  and  said,  “How  much?” 
I  put  the  price  at  $150,  feeling  it  to  be 
out  of  his  reach,  and  it  was  for  the  time 
being.  I  do  not  know  how  soon  he  may 
return  and  claim  her  at  the  offer.  Little 
wonder  that  cows  are  comparatively  few 
considering  the  number  tested  out  for 
tuberculosis  and  the  number  of  calves  sold 
as  veals,  both  male  and  female.  Butter 
is  higher  at  the  present  time  than  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  it  will  perhaps  remain 
so  till  the  tuberculosis  war  is  over. 

An  old  lady,  who  has  a  quaint  manner 
of  expressing  her  thoughts,  said  that 
rats,  crows,  bugs,  worms  and  hawks  keep 
one  busy  protecting  the  things  they  are 
trying  to  raise.  She  might  have  added 
several  bloodthirsty  animals  like  minks, 
weasels  and  skunks  to  the  list.  Hawks 
like  to  visit  poultry  yards  near  a  piece  of 
woods,  but  many  times  wrill  venture  far 
out.  Certain  vigilance  is  required  in  or¬ 
der  to  save  the  good  and  expel  the  bad 
when  trying  to  rear  a  flock  of  poultry  or 
many  other  young  things  on  the  farm. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  m.  drake. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

The  new-erop  apple  movement  is  now 
on.  Half  a  dozen  cars  of  them  were 
shipped  the  week  of  the  10th  of  June. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  California 
were  the  originating  States.  The  season 
is  opening  a  little  later  than  it  did  last 
year. 

Competition  for  the  apple  growers  of 
the  United  States  is  now  coming  from 
a  new  place.  Special  efforts  wrere  made 
by  South  Africa  in  the  past  deciduous 
fruit  shipping  season  to  open  markets  for 
fruit  in  South  America  and  Canada. 
Most  attention,  however,  was  devoted  to 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires 
markets.  The  duration  of  the  voyage 
from  Cape  Town  to  these  markets  is  only 
nine  days  and  it  is  believed  that  large 
quantities  of  South  African  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  peaches  can  be  sold  there  as 
soon  as  adequate  refrigeration  facilities 
can  be  provided.  This  reminds  us  that 
the  Winter  before  last  our  local  market 
had  peaches  from  the  Argentine  for  sale. 
Of  course,  Winter  and  Summer  are  re¬ 
versed  in  the  southern  hemisphere  from 
ours  up  North.  All  the  above  goes  to 
show  that  the  world  is  getting  too  small 
for.  fruit  growers,  since  rapid  transpor¬ 
tation  and  refrigeration  have  been  so 
well  developed. 

Newfoundland  is  becoming  interested 
in  our  blueberry  business,  since  they 
shipped  277.000  pounds  of  blueberries 
valued  at  $21,000  to  the  United  States 
last  year.  The  Newfoundland  Govern¬ 
ment  intends  to  take  steps  to  provide  for 
the  grading  and  standardizing  of  the 
berries  shipped  to  this  country  so  as  to 
prevent  the  shipment  of  unripe  or  un¬ 
sound  fruit. 

Our  larger  growers  always  keep  an  eye 
on  Europe  as  sort  of  a  safety-valve  for 
releasing  some  of  the  pressure  of  too 
many  apples.  The  safety  valve  is  much 
more  efficient  when  Europe  has  few  apples 
of  her  own.  This  year  it  seems  that 
apple  and  pear  conditions  in  May  were 
favorable  for  a  generally  good  setting  of 
fruit  in  some  important  European  produc¬ 
ing  areas.  In  England,  the  chief  foreign 
market  for  United  States  apples,  crop 
conditions  for  apples  and  pears  appear  to 
be  good  in  spite  of  some  frost  damage, 
according  to  the  official  report  for  April 
28.  From  the  point  of  view  of  potential 
export  supplies  in  the  United  States,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  total  apple  crop 
has  largely  escaped  serious  injury  from 
frost.  Most  of  the  other  European  areas 
are  anticipating  good  crops.  Prospects 
are  subject  to  revision,  however,  by  the 
outcome  of  the  June  drop. 

A  new  way  of  handling  strawberries 
has  been  adopted  by  a  Salem,  Oregon, 
shipper.  The  berries  are  put  up  in 
pound  cartons,  carefully  waxed  and  beau¬ 
tifully  labeled,  and  thus  shipped  East  to 
reach  consumers  as  fresh  Oregon  berries 
in  handy  packages. 

A  new  term  for  an  old  familiar  sort  of 
fruit  injury  has  been  given  us  by  Illi¬ 
nois — the  “cat-facing”  of  peaches.  All 
this  refers  to  are  the  peaches  that  have 
been  injured  by  curculios,  stink-bugs, 


plant-bugs,  etc.,  so  that  they  are  scarred 
or  distorted  from  their  natural  condition. 
It  may  vary  from  a  few  spots  to  most  of 
the  peach.  This  'sort  of  injury  varies 
with  the  variety  and  is  of  most  import¬ 
ance  in  the  Middle  West  and  North, 
Georgia,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  The 
general  average  for  these  areas  is  said 
to  be  about  15  per  cent.  “Gat-faced” 
peaches  usually  grade  as  No.  2,  or  else  as 
culls  if  severely  injured.  We  ran  across 
this  term  while  trying  to  figure  out  what 
caused  the  injury  on  some  Early  Elbertas 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Peach  thinning  is  now  under  way.  The 
June  drop  is  over  on  them  and  many  of 
ours  are  still  too  close.  Two  years  ago, 
our  peaches  of  several  varieties  became 
too  large  because  of  heavy  thinning  and 
favorable  weather  for  size  combined.  The 
over-size  fruit  was  not  only  poorer  in 
quality,  but  was  also  discriminated 
against  by  the  housewife,  since  the  halves 
were  too  big  to  go  through  the  mouths  of 
the  standard  fruit  jars  in  good  order, 
and  so  much  space  had  to  be  filled  with 
juice  rather  than  fruit  when  the  jar 
would  not  quite  hold  another  large  half 
peach. 

Many  apple  and  pear  twigs  have  been 
sent  in  recently,  all  with  fire  blight  and 
now  quinces,  with  the  same  disease,  are 
beginning  to  arrive.  Pennsylvania  recom¬ 
mendations  are  to  leave  any  cutting  out 
of  infected  wood  or  trees  until  Winter, 
when  the  chances  of  spreading  the  dis¬ 
ease  are  much  less.  Everyone  wants  to 
know  what  spray  to  use  to  control  this 
disease.  Unfortunately  there  is  none, 
since  the  organisms  causing  it  travel  in¬ 
side  the  tissues  of  the  invaded  plant, 
where  they  are  safe  from  any  spray  ma¬ 
terial.  About  all  we  can  do  is  to  clean 
out  all  diseased  wood  in  Winter,  burn  it, 
and  hope  a  new  infestation  does  not  get 
started  the  following  Spring.  Two  years 
ago  we  watched  about  all  of  our  good 
pears  die  of  it,  while  Kieffer  was  prac¬ 
tically  untouched. 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society 
has  formed  a  mutual  hail  insurance  as¬ 
sociation  for  their  fruit  growers.  Enough 
of  this  insurance  has  been  written  to 
warrant  the  setting  up  of  the  mutual  and 
it  is  expected  that  when  they  finish  writ¬ 
ing  policies  this  season,  there  will  be  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  force.  It 
is  believed  that  this  amount  is  large 
enough  to  give  adequate  protection  and  to 
distribute  the  risk.  The  growers  who 
have  applied  for  this  insurance  are  scat¬ 
tered!  widely  over  the  State,  so  that  no 
one  local  hail  can  damage  more  than  a 
portion  of  the  grower-members.  Some 
hail  damage  has  been  reported  this  year 
from  Pennsylvania  orchards.  We  feel 
better  now  that  ours  is  well  protected. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 


Bleeding  Hens 

I  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorns, 
and  each  morning  on  going  to  feed 
them  find  several  bleeding  apparently 
at  the  nose.  Some  seem  to  have  lost 
considerable  blood,  as  they  show  signs 
of  weakness.  Can  you  suggest  a  rea¬ 
son  for  this?  I  have  wondered  if  they 
are  not  receiving  the  proper  food,  or 
wffiether  some  animal  or  insect  can  be 
attacking  them.  d.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  cause  for  bleed¬ 
ing  from  the  nostrils  and  wonder  if 
you  do  not  mistake  bloody  beaks  for 
this  accident.  It  is  a  common  trouble 
among  flocks  that  hens  or  pullets  bleed 
at  the  vent  from  injured  oviducts  and 
that  other  fowls,  seeing  the  blood,  pick 
at  the  injured  birds,  frequently  dis¬ 
emboweling  and  killing  them.  Everted 
and  bleeding  oviducts  may  arise  in 
pullets  from  attempts  to  lay  overly 
large  eggs  before  the  parts  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  their  work. 


If  AT  I  Mammoth 
Incubators 

are  now  equipped  with  new  combina¬ 
tion  turner  and  hatching  trays  and 
operate  more  efficiently  ab  the  lowest 
cost  and  minimum  of  labor. 

HALL  Mammoth  Incubators  may  be 
bought  in  i 200-egg  capacity,  single  deck 
up  to  48,000  triple  deck,  and  afford  the 

business^0**  &  pIeasant’  independent 

Whether  you  are  already  in  the  hatch¬ 
ing  business  or  are  planning  to  go 
into  it,  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  results  obtained  by  present 
HALL  owners  will  prove 
profitable  to  you.  Write 
us  for  descriptive  litera¬ 
ture  and  further  infor¬ 
mation. 

F.  E.  HALE  MFG.  CO. 
190-R,  Herkimer,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 


i  o  io-week.old 

1  BARRED  ROCK 

PULLETS 

FOR  JUNE  DELIVERY 
A.  G.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown,  DeL 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-Hollywood  Strain.  N.  Y.  State  Certified. 
Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P. 

4  Months  Old .  $1.50  each 

Heady  to  Lay .  1.80  each 

On  free  range.  Now  ready  for  delivery. 
MILTON  P.  PHILLIPS  Successor  lo 

Box  122,  Mattituck,  N.  Y.  Arthur  H.  Penny 


100*  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 

50  100  lOOO 

Ferris  Strain W. Leghorns  $4. 50  $  8.00  $70 

Brown  Leghorns  -  -  -  4.50  8.00  70 

Barred  Rocks  ....  5.00  9.00  88 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  -  -  5.00  9.00  80 

Black  Minorcas  -  -  -  5.50  10.80  90 

Mixed  Chicks  -  -  -  4.00  7.00  60 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Cloverdale  s*hc;  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  Years  of  ideal  white  egg  breeding.  Males  used 
from  210  egg  hens  only.  25*  off  on  chicks  and  eggs. 
Limited  number  10-week  old  Pullets.  12  and  16  weeks 
old  Cockerels,  half  price.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm  r.f.d.  No°.ei!  coTiiaPnrd?  n. v, 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $2.75  $5.00  $S.OO 

Barred  Rocks...  2.75  6.00  Him 

White  Leghorns..  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

600  lots,  Me  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVEIt  -  McALISTEHVILLE,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  STRAINS. 

LOTS  OF .  lOO  500  lOOO 

$8.00  $Sf.OO  $70.00 

100*  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


1,000  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

FOR  SALE.  Ten  and  twelve  weeks  old.  From  heavy 
producing  Tancred  strain.  IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Springfield  Read,  Mountainside,  N.  J.  ::  'Phone,  Westfield,  1829 


Leghorns,  $10-100;  W.  Leghorns, 
UniUHij $8-100:  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $9-100: 
White  Rocks,  $12-100;  Heavy  Mixed.  $8;  Light,  $7.  May 
prices.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed  I  pay  the  postage. 
Circular  free.  JACOB  NIF.MONl),  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  l*a. 


CHICKS 


Large  type  Tancred-Barron 
English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
8c.  (From  my  own  bred-to-Iay  flock.  100*  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER'S  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

Sp  WHITE  LEGHORN  pnp|/rnri  O  Morgan-Tancred Strain- 
PEDIGREED  UUUULltCLO  8  10-12-week  old  Write 

for  prices.  CEOARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  Y  Rahway,  N.  J. 

nil P  VI  I IlfiC  WHITE  PEKIN— 20  or  more  25c  each, 
UUUIVLIIlUO  delivered  by  parcel  post.  Th is  is  my 
2MK  year.  EAKL  SEAM  AM  8,  Factory  vllle.  Pa. 


Mammoth  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $25  per  hundred,  de¬ 
livered.  Small  lots,  $28.  HARRY  LESTER,  Ransomaille,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  PRICES  ON  PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 

Prepaid  Prices  for  25  50  100  200  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $  7.50  $14.75  $36.00  $  70,00 

Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Barred  ] 

Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds . r  2.50  5.00  10.00  19.50  48.00  95.00 

White  and  Sil.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons. .  ) 

S.  S.  Hamburgs,  10c.  Assorted  Light,  7c.  Light  and  Heavy,  8c.  Heavy,  9c. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  BOX  B  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

10,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  7c  each 
10,000  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Chicks,  9c  each 

READY  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

!  Chicks  arc  from  Pure-Bred  Flocks, 
and  we  ship  C.  O.  D. 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  306  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

! 

I  sent  the  following  letter  with  my  re¬ 
newal  to  another  publication  : 

“I  like  the  reading  matter,  and  the 
price  for  your  paper  is  reasonable,  but  a 
decent  paper  that  has  the  interests  of  its 
subscribers  at  heart  would  be  ashamed  to 
carry  the  advertising  that  you  print.  I 
am  sure  that  the  management  of  your 
paper  has  sufficient  intelligence  to  know 
that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  you  carry  are  bunk,  graft  and 
fakes.  You  also  know — or  ought  to  know 
— that  if  you  refused  to  carry  such  fake 
advertisements,  as  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  some  other  papers  do,  you 
would  gain  much  good  will  and  confidence 
of  your  subscribers.  I  would  not  trust 
half  of  your  advertisers  for  10  cents, 
while  I  would  not  hesitate  to  send  $10 
to  any  advertiser  as  long  as  the  advertise¬ 
ment  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Respon¬ 
sible  advertisers  would  take  advantage  of 
such  a  policy  and  would  take  the  places 
of  the  bunko  artists  whose  advertising 
you  carry  now,  and  you  would  be  the 
gainer.  Your  readers  would  appreciate 
it.  Will  you  see  the  light?  Can’t  you 
realize  what  a  boost  this  would  be  for 
your  paper?  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be 
a  big  asset  for  your  paper  if  the  people 
could  have  confidence  in  your  advertising 
columns?”  c.  E. 

Arizona. 

The  above  letter  gives  another  publish¬ 
er  sound  advice  as  to  an  advertising  poli¬ 
cy  for  his  publication.  It  costs  the  pub¬ 
lisher  nothing,  and  no  doubt  will,  on  that 
account,  be  lightly  regarded.  "What  the 
subscriber  says  of  the  advertising  of  the 
other  publication  we  know  to  be  true.  It 
is  gratifying  to  see  such  a  keen  concep¬ 
tion  of  dishonest  advertising  and  adver¬ 
tising  psychology  as  displayed  in  this  let¬ 
ter.  It  is  not  unusual  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  accepted  as  the  standard  by  which  ad¬ 
vertising  in  other  publications  is  judged. 

Will’  yoii  ell  me  what  you  know  about 
Tyrell  Hygienic  Institute,  Inc.,  152  W. 
65th  St.,  New  York  City?  They  sent  me 
a  lot  of  testimonials — what  wonders  their 
medicine  has  done.  If  you  will  advise  me 
what  you  know  about  them  it  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.  J.  J.  P. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  “Institute”  about  which  you  in¬ 
quire  is  probably  one  conducted  by  Dr. 
C.  A.  Tyrrell,  exploiter  of  the  “J.  B.  L. 
Cascade”  and  other  quack  devices  for 
healing  the  sick.  Dr.  Tyrrell  seems  to 
have  graduated  from  an  eclectic  medical 
college  in  ^ew  York  in  1900,  when  57 
years  of  age.  He  is  therefore  entitled  to 
his  title  as  well  as  to  the  reproach  of  all 
sincere  men  for  his  exploitation  of  quack¬ 
ery  in  various  forms.  The  “ideal  sight  re¬ 
storer”  was  another  of  his  vicious  devices 
for  getting  money  from  the  credulous  while 
endangering  the  physical  welfare  of  at 
least  a  part  of  them.  The  “cascade”  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  device  similar  to  an  ordinary 
hot  water  bottle  with  a  tip  attached  by 
means  of  which  it  could  be  used  to  give  an 
enema  in  a  rather  dangerous  way.  An  “an¬ 
tiseptic  tonic”  was  sold  with  it,  this,  upon 
analysis,  having  been  shown  to  consist  es¬ 
sentially  of  common  salt  and  borax.  An 
amount  costing  probably  not  to  exceed  one 
cent  is  sold  for  50  cents.  The  usual  testi¬ 
monials  that  accompany  all  quack  medi¬ 
cal  devices  are  offered,  coming  from  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Gospel,  legislators,  well- 
known  actresses  and  others  whose  credul¬ 
ity  in  medical  matters  exceeds  their  com¬ 
mon  sense. 

Aside  from  the  ridiculous  claims  made 
for  the  health-giving  value  of  the  device 
exploited,  there  is  the  greater  condemna¬ 
tion  in  advocating  the  daily  and  habitual 
use  of  rectal  enemas.  The  enema  habit 
is  as  much  to  be  deplored  as  the  cathartic 
habit,  but  when  enemas  are  needed  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  fountain  syringe  will 
be  found  more  safe  and  quite  as  effectual 
as  the  patented  device  referred  to,  and 
salt  and  borax  can  be  purchased  cheaply 
at  the  grocery  stores. 

What  kind  of  people  are  the  Country 
Club  Association.  165S  Broadway,  Suite 
408,  New  York  City?  They  want  to  buy 
my  farm.  They  want  $25  down  to  send  a 
man  out  to  investigate  my  farm.  I  would 
like  to  find  out  before  I  send  check. 

New  Jersey.  c.  F.  K. 

Don’t  send  $25  or  any  other  amount  to 
anyone  on  the  prospect  of  selling  your 
farm.  If  you  do  you  will  lose  it.  This 
so-called  Country  Club  takes  a  very  easy 
way  to  get  money. 


Many  farmers  and  poultrymen  have  be¬ 
lieved  it  possible  that  certain  chemicals 
administered  as  medicine  or  mixed  with 
feed  or  water  may  protect  their  animals 
from  external  parasites.  Ignorant  and 
unscrupulous  dealers,  particularly  in  the 
poultry  business,  have  played  on  this  be¬ 
lief.  The  prevailing  idea  is  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  taken  up  by  the  blood  and  then 
excreted  on  the  surface.  Many  believe 
that  the  parasites  are  either  poisoned  in 
this  way,  or  else  that  a  condition  is  in¬ 
duced  which  makes  the  fowl  displeasing 
to  its  parasites  and  causes  them  to  leave. 
Vendors  of  nostrums  have  sold  liquids, 
tablets  and  powders  for  use  in  this  way. 
The  insecticide  authorities  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  have  is¬ 
sued  warnings  against  these  remedies,  and 
in  many  cases  have  forced  the  makers  to 
cease  advertising  and  selling  the  frauds. 

In  Technical  Bulletin  60-T,  “Ineffec¬ 
tiveness  of  Internal  Medication  of  Poul¬ 
try  for  the  Control  of  External  Para¬ 
sites,”  just  off  the  press,  investigators  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  gives 
the  results  of  experiments  on  which  they 
based  their  opposition  to  this  fakery.  In 
approximately  50  tests  of  the  preparations 
advertised  none  showed  any  indications 
of  value  against  the  common  external 
parasites  with  which  the  hens  were  in¬ 
fested.  Lice  and  mites  thrived  and  mul¬ 
tiplied  as  they  might  have  been  expected 
to  do  if  the  “medicine”  had  not  been  ad¬ 
ministered.  These  tests  were  the  basis  of 
the  campaign  against  the  fakers. 

The  tests  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  confirm  the  advice  published  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.  many  times.  The  adver¬ 
tising  of  all  these  spurious  remedies  has 
been  rigorously  excluded  from  its  col¬ 
umns.  Poultry  raisers  who  desire  to  re¬ 
view  for  themselves  the  evidence  against 
the  nostrums  may  obtain  Technical  Bulle- 
tion  C0-T  free,  while  the  supply  lasts,  by 
applying  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  concern 
called  the  Penn  State  Food  Co.,  in  Mif- 
flinburg,  Pa.,  in  regards  to  an  agency  for 
their  product,  (animal  conditioner).  I 
answered  same.  They  then  sent  a  Mr. 
Silverman  to  call  on  me,  and  after  talking 
the  proposition  over  I  foolishly  signed, 
what  I  though  was  the  right  to  distribute 
as  an  agent  for  them,  this  product.  This 
was  in  the  morning  and  when  I  came 
home  at  noon,  I  read  it  over  more  care¬ 
fully,  and  found  that  I  had  signed  an 
order  for  100  bags  (25  lbs.  each)  at  $5.50 
a  bag.  Now  although  their  blank  read 
that  the  order  could  not  be  countermand¬ 
ed,  I  immediately  telegraphed  a  counter¬ 
mand.  I  also  confirmed  this  telegram 
with  a  registered  letter.  Furthermore, 
under  the  printed  word  “terms,”  Mr.  Sil¬ 
verman  wrote  in  the  words  :  “One  note, 
no  interest,  $275,  90  days.  One  note,  no 
interest,  $275,  120  days.” 

They  shipped  the  goods  over  my  coun¬ 
termand,  and  informed  me  that  I  could 
not  countermand  the  order. 

In  due  time  a  shipment  of  15G  bags 
arrived  at  the  freight  station,  wlieh  I  re¬ 
fused  to  accept.  The  freight  people  wrote 
to  the  Penn  State  Food  Co.,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  received  a  letter  that  I  owned  the 
goods  and  had  paid  for  them  with  two 
notes,  and  if  I  did  not  lift  them,  they 
would  pay  the  freight,  and  the  railroad 
could  store  them,  sell  them,  or  throw  them 
away.  Of  course  I  have  also  received  sev¬ 
eral  letters  in  kind,  but  I  simply  wrote 
that  the  goods  were  at  the  freight  station 
and  I  did  not  intend  to  accept  them. 

I  am  very  much  worried  as  $550  would 
practically  sink  me,  and  I  am  writing  you 
this  in  hope  that  you  can  enlighten  me  in 
regard  to  this  concern,  and  give  me 
some  advice.  r.  b.  m. 

Massachusetts. 

Penn  State  Food  Co.  is  one  of  the  J. 
P.  S.  Strickler  enterprises  and  the  above 
shows  the  individual  is  still  running  true 
to  form.  We  have  had  just  such  stories 
about  Strickler  for  many  years  past.  We 
doubt  that  an  order  signed  by  such  tricky 
methods  as  related  above  can  be  enforced 
in  the  courts  of  Massachusetts  or  any 
other  State.  We  have  yet  to  find  Strick¬ 
ler  disposed  to  have  his  sales  methods 
aired  in  court.  As  reported  last  week  he 
was  recently  fined  $100  for  misbranding 
and  making  false  claims  for  insecticides  he 
sold  under  the  firm  name  of  Union  Con¬ 
trol  Corp.,  Coudersport,  Pa. 


Pea  Vines  for  Horses 

Will  readers  please  tell  how  to  feed  pea 
vines  to  horses  without  giving  them  the 
colic?  d.  h.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  readers 
who  have  had  experience  in  this  line. 
Some  horses  are  likely  to  overeat  if  given 
the  opportunity  with  almost  any  succu¬ 
lent  green  stuff. 


A  Teacher’s  Views  On 
Consolidation 

Since  1909  I  have  taught  school  in 
southeastern  counties  of  New  York  State, 
beginning  in  one-room  schools,  and  am 
now  principal  of  a  four-room  school.  I 
own  a  home,  pay  taxes  and  have  two 
children.  I  think  this  should  qualify  me 
to  speak  for  the  country  schools.  Where 
conditions  are  right,  I  think  two  or  three 
one-room  rural  schools  may  be  consoli¬ 
dated.  I  think  the  consolidation  '  may 
have  great  advantages,  provided  the 
people  of  each  school  district  vote  for  it. 

But  there  is  one  type  of  consolidation 
which  I  shall  oppose  whenever  and 
wherever  I  have  the  chance,  and  that  is 
the  abolishing  of  good  two,  three  or  four- 
room  schools,  and  joining  them  with 
schools  within  the  incorporated  villages 
and  cities.  I  think  this  an  outrage  and 
I  hope  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  continue  to 
strike  with  all  force  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past  against  this  type  of  consolidation. 
I  know  there  would  be  a  “war”  in  our 
district  if  the  near-by  village  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  annex  us.  Our  social  life  centers 
around  our  school.  During  the  long 
Winter  evenings  the  teachers,  together 
with  the  principal  and  most  of  the  fathers 
and  mothers  fif  our  boys  and  girls,  have 
several  social  gatherings  at  the  school. 
We  have  an  “Old  Time  Dance  Orchestra” 
which  plays  for  our  affairs,  we  eat,  play 
games  and  enjoy  ourselves  generally. 
We’re  all  neighbors.  We  don’t  bicker 
over  petty  affairs.  We  enjoy  ourselves. 
Consolidation  would  be  vigorously  op¬ 
posed  by  the  district.  Our  school  records 
show  that  we  are  graduating  as  many 
pupils,  if  not  more,  than  any  school  of 
our  size  and  kind'  anywhere. 

Our  pupils  take  their  eighth  grade  or 
preliminary  examinations  at  the  village 
school.  The  principal  is  a  .scholarly  man. 
He  is  courteous  to  us  and  shows  us 
many  favors;  but  he  wants  to  consolidate 
our  school  with  his,  and  insists  that  in 
10  years  we  shall  be  in  his  system.  Asked 
if  he  had  ever  read  The  R.  N.-Y.,  he  said 
he  had,  but  it  is  prejudiced  and  ignorant. 
He  asked  in  turn,  if  I  was  raised  on  a 
farm,  and  said  farmers  generally  talked 
as  I  did.  Asked  if  he  believed  everybody 
opposed  to  consolidation  ignorant,  he  said 
yes  on  that  .subject. 

The  human  passion  is  a  lure  of  power. 
Independence  and  liberty  and  self-deter¬ 
mination  and  justice  are  academic  propo¬ 
sitions  to  men  in  high  positions.  De¬ 
mocracy  appeals  principally  only  to  the 
masses  and  individuals  who  value  liberty 
and  justice  above  class  distinction  :  and 
bureaucratic  power.  Keep  at  the  fight 
for  the  people  of  our  rural  schools.  Al¬ 
ready  the  bureaucrats  have  almost  every¬ 
thing  else.  Keep  them  out  of  our  country 
schools.  TEACHER. 


Trustee’s  Report 

1.  What  is  the  law  in  regard  to  the 
trustee  giving  his  annual  report?  2.  Is 
it  legal  to  do  business  and  elect  officers 
for  another  year  before  that  report  is 
given?  At  a  recent  school  meeting  the 
trustee  did  not  attend,  and  refused  to 
send  his  report.  P. 

New  York, 

1.  The  trustee  is  inquired  to  give  a  full 
and  accurate  report  in  writing  at  the  an¬ 
nual  school  meeting. 

2.  The  order  in  which  the  business  shall 
be  conducted  at  school  meeting  is  not  set 
down  in  the  law.  Normal  procedure 
would  dictate  that  all  reports  be  sub¬ 
mitted  before  new  business  is  entered 
upon. 

The  district  can  compel  the  trustee  to 
report.  D.  B.  D. 


Transportation  of  Pupils 

Our  school  district  has  not  maintained 
school  for  years  and  is  sending  the  pupils 
to  a  village  school  by  truck.  At  eight 
o’clock  driver  leaves  home  to  start  gath¬ 
ering  the  children.  He  goes  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  the  district.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  picked  up  at  the  dooi\  There  is 
one  cross  dirt  road  where  there  are  eight 
pupils,  and  these  children  have  to  walk 
out  to  the  State  road  to  meet  the  truck, 
which  is  one  mile.  Could  driver  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  come  in  after  the  children?  Is 
a  district  supposed  to  provide  transpor¬ 
tation  for  high  school  pupils  to  and  from 
high  school  which  is  in  another  district? 
What  kind  of  vehicle  should  be  used  to 
transport  children  to  and  from  school? 

New  York.  R.  G. 

1.  It  is  within  the  province  of  the 
trustee  or  the  board  of  education  of  the 
district  to  determine  the  route  over  which 
the  school  bus  shall  travel.  Your  remedy 
is  to  take  up  this  matter  with  the  trustee 
or  board  (as  the  case  may  be)  having 
charge  over  your  district.  If  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  their  action  you  may  appeal 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

2.  Country  districts  have  a  right  to 
provide  transportation  for  the  academic 
pupils.  Contracts  for  instruction  entered 
into  by  districts  not  desiring  to  maintain 
a  home  school  are  made  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  Commissioner  may  require 
that  the  transportation  of  academic  pupils 
be  provided  for  in  the  contract. 

8.  There  is  no  law  regulating  transpor¬ 
tation  equipment.  Each  district  may  se¬ 
lect  its  own  equipment.  In  most  sections 
of  the  State  motor  equipment  cannot  be 
used  throughout  the  Winter  and  Spring 
months.  The  first  consideration  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  children’s  health,  D.  B.  d. 


EASY,  CLEAN  and  FAST 


THRESHING 

WITH  A 

FARQUHAR  “ALL-STEEL” 

Here  is  our  new  modern  Thresher. 
Embodies  all  the  best  ideas  obtained 
from  hundreds  of  successful  thresher- 
men.  It  is  so  easily  operated.  Uses 
little  power  because  equipped  with 
Roller  Bearings.  Does  a  nice,  clean 
job  of  threshing  any  kind  or  condition 
of  grain.  Has  large  capacity  and  built 
to  endure  the  heavy  strains  of  long, 
hard  usage. 

Write  for  Bulletin  528  and  learn  the 
results  of  both  threshermen  and  farm¬ 
ers. 

We  also  build  Engines,  Boilers,  Saw¬ 
mills,  Flay  Balers,  Cider  Presses  and 
Farm  Implements.  Catalogue  upon 
request. 


A .  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  530  York,  Pa. 

You  can  increase  your  farm  crops 
with  less  labor  and  worry  if  you  use 
a  Farquhar  “Non-Wrap”  Manure 
Spreader. 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


It  is  a  Champion  all  right,  measured  in  abil¬ 
ity  to  thresh  fast  and  clean,  in  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  owner,  and  in  the  small  amount 
of  power  required  to  operate  it. 

Take  the  12-bar  cylinder,  the  large  number 
of  teeth  in  cylinder,  the  pitchfork  action  of 
agitating  the  straw,  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings,  Rockwood  Drive  Pulleys,  the  unexcelled 
cleaning  system,  the  superior  windstacker 
fan,  the  sturdy  steel  construction,  and  you 
have  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  called 
“The  Champion.’’  The  Little  Thresher  that 
fights  for  the  last  grain. 

Write  for  additional  information 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 


TZtePERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Works  in  any  kind  of  soil. 

Cuts  stalks,  doesn’t  pull  them. 

Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a  day  with  one  man  and  horse. 
Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct  to  farmers.  Get 
your  catalog  NOW— Be  prepared.  Write : 


LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Dept  160,  Lincoln,  Illinois 


Delivered  price*  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


NEWTON'S 


For  horses. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
or.  Worms.  Most  lor  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  lof 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.19 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


FREE  CATALOG  save  money  on  Farm 

Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers,  also 
Wheels  —  steel 
or  wood — to 
fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear,  orl 
Trailer.  Send 

for  it  today.  _ 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  Him  st-» 

’  r  r  Man's  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
#  I Only  $25.  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 


WOOL 


growers  and  ^shippers  P>^as® JinmN1 
touch  with  us.  8.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Wool  Specialists.  Lancaster,  Pa- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  oee^ 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk*  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . .28 

■  Certified,  pt . . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . . . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . .$0.54®  .55 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .42 

Esgs,  best,  dozi . 60 (ft)  .65 

Gathered  . 40(a)  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40®  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50®  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35®  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02®  .03 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04®  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15®  .20 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30®  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 10®  .15 

Celery,  root . 15  @  .20 

Cauliflower,  head . 20®  .35 

String  beans,  lb . 15®  .20 

Lima  beans,  lb . 30®  .35 

Peas,  lb . 15®  .25 

Lettuce,  head . 10®  .15 


Preserving  Beans  In  Brine 

Use  fresh  tender  beans.  Snip  off  the 
ends,  wash,  and  pack  in  an  earthen  jar 
with  alternate  layers  of  salt,  using  one 
part  salt  to  10  parts  beans  by  weight. 
Weight,  the  beans  (town,  and  two  days 
later  add  enough  10  per  cent  salt  solu¬ 
tion  to  fill  the  jar.  The  10  per  cent  so¬ 
lution  is  made  by  dissolving  10  cups  of 
salt  in  one  gallon  of  water.  After  the 
brine  ceases  to  form  bubbles,  which  may 
be  in  a  week,  melted  paraffin  may  be 
poured  over  the  top  to  prevent  mold. 
Cover  the  crock  with  a  tight  lid. 


SALTSPRINGVILLE,  N.  Y 

I  HAVE  FOR  SALE  25  FARMS 

Village  property;  camping  houses,  in  a  nice  locality 
right  by  village  on  hard  road.  Farm  of  126  acres,  115 
tillable,  worked  with  tractor,  16  tested  cows,  3  horses; 
good  buildings,  near  hard  road,  church, (store,  school  and 
post  office.  Will  carry  30  head  of  cows;  for  quick  sale; 
part  down.  Very  pretty  place.  Write  for  particulars. 
Land  Agent,  David  Breman,  Saltspringville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  BKAN  ANittMIDD LLN  <;  BAGS 

Write  for  our  new  attractive  Price  Litt.  We  pay 
freight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  Com¬ 
munity  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BLEICHFELD  BAO 
A-  BURLAP  OO.,  16  Peckham  8t„  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices 
O WASCO  BAG  CO., Rochester,  N.y! 


Help  FURNISHED  FREE  TO  EMPLOYERS— HtrUsmen.  Psultrymen,  Milk¬ 
ers.  Teimslert,  Gardners, Chauffeurs,  Couples,  Private.  Commercial 
Estates,  Etc.  UNGER'S  (Agency)  421  Ith  Avenue,  New  Yerk  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rata  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

Tblo  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bnt  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feebleminded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  first-class  farm  teamsters  and 
two  A  No.  t  dry-hand  milkers.  Apply  EM- 
MADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man  to  work  on  fruit 
farm;  state  wages  and  references  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ROY’S  FRUIT  FARM,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  poultrywun  after 
July  15  for  email  plant  on  gentleman’s  estate; 
elderly  man  preferred;  must  be  absolutely  clean, 
steady  and  reliable;  no  room  for  car;  state 
wage,  nationality  and  experience.  BOX  37, 
Searboro-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  couple,  no  children;  man  for  work 
on  small  dairy  and  general  farm;  good  milker 
and  farmer;  wife  to  be  good  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper;  references  as  to  honesty  and  ability  re¬ 
quired;  state  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
4281,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman  wanted — Waitress  and  cleaning; 

salary  $45  per  month  and  maintenance;  state, 
age,  date  available.  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TU¬ 
BERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


SOBER,  honest,  reliable,  middle-aged  married 
man  to  work  in  dairy;  must  be  good  milker, 
experienced  with  cattle,  able  to  act  as  foreman; 
good  job,  home,  location  and  wages  for  right 
wan;  small  family  or  none;  $75  to  start. 
VIOLET  BANK  DAIRY,  Box  87,  Norfolk,  Va. 


PENNSYLVANIA  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
for  Men,  offe*s  a  combined  general  and  special 
course  to  high  school  graduates;  advantages  of 
a  large  private  hospital;  maintenance  and  allow¬ 
ance;  P.  G.  course  in  physiotherapy  open  to  our 
graduates.  Write  LeROY  N.  CRAIG,  R.  N., 
Supt.  of  Nurses,  111  N.  40th  St.,  W.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


MAN  on  small  fruit  and  vegetable  farm,  $50  a 
month  and  board.  BURNETT,  R.  2,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  general  housework  and  cook,  for  small 
family;  man  for  garden,  poultry  and  good 
milker;  all-year  position  to  willing  workers; 
state  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  4297,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Young  woman  for  general  housework 
in  family  of  two  adults,  twelve  (12)  miles 
“bw  New  York  Citv;  must  be  good  plain  cook. 
MRS.  MORELL  BIRTWHISTLE,  71  Glenwood 
Road,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man  on  poultry  farm,  $40  per 
month  to  start;  good  room  and  board.  LUST- 
CARTEN,  R,  F.  D.  3,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  general  housework,  in  country;  rnan, 
gardener,  house  man;  wife,  good  cook  and 
bread  maker;  year  around;  $100  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4286,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  man  to  work  on  a  farm.  FRANK 
LaPLACA,  R.  D.  1,  Old  Chatham,  Col.  Co., 


WANTED — Man  or  woman,  single,  who  has 
thorough  knowledge  of  fruit  and  bees,  as  as¬ 
sistant  on  fruit  farm  and  large  apiary;  no 
tobacco;  must  come  well  recommended;  $100 
month  to  start;  chance  for  rapid  advancement. 
ADVERTISER  4310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  GENTLEMANLY  middle-aged  man  to  be  sex¬ 
ton  of  a  New  York  suburban  church  and  care 
for  grounds;  a  married  man  without  children 
preferred;  wages  to  start  $70  per  month  with 
four  rooms,  light  and  heat;  reply  promptly  with 
particulars  as  to  age  and  qualifications  to  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4313,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once  young  man  on  general,  fruit 
and  garden  farm;  wages  $50  to  $60  per  month, 
according  to  age,  experience  and  efficiency,  with 
board  and  lodging.  SPRING  BROOK  FARM, 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  of  about  middle- 
age,  reliable  and  of  good  character,  to  take 
charge  of  and  operating  gardens  of  20  acres,  also 
greenhouses  connected  with  institution;  a  per¬ 
manent  position  for  right  party  with  good  sal¬ 
ary;  references  must  accompany  application. 
VERMONT  STATE  PRISON,  R.  H.  Walker, 
Warden,  Windsor,  Vt. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  manage  35-cow 
dairy  farm  in  Fairfield  County;  good  proposi¬ 
tion  for  the  right  party.  ADVERTISER  4305, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  white  cook  for  family  of  two 
adults;  no  washing  or  ironing;  maid  and 
chauffeur,  white,  eat  at  second  table;  pleasant 
and  permanent  homes  for  right  persons;  in 
Catskill,  N.  Y.,  at  residence  of  president  of 
local  bank;  correspondence  invited;  references 
exchanged.  Address  MRS.  JAMES  P.  PHILIP, 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Students  for  Training  School — The 
Chester  Hospital  School  for  Nurses,  accredited 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  offers  a  tliree-year 
course  in  nursing  to  single,  young  women,  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  35  years.  Educational  re¬ 
quirements,  one  year  high  school.  Student 
nurses’  uniforms  are  provided  on  admission. 
Text  books  at  cost.  Allowance  for  first  year 
$8  per  month,  second  year  $10  per  month,  third 
year  $12  per  month  with  full  maintenance.  The 
nurses’  home  grounds,  adjacent  to  hospital,  pro¬ 
vides  hygienic  quarters  for  60  nurses.  Graduate 
nurses  receive  from  $42  to  $48  per  week  with 
maintenance.  Applicants,  address  SUPT.,  Ches¬ 
ter  Hospital,  Chester,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  wanted  as  c-hef  or  houseman:  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4225,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  in  certified  dairy,  creamery 
or  milk  station  by  an  agriculture  college 
graduate  who  understands  all  phases  concerning 
the  handling  of  milk  and  it  products;  will  not 
consider  small  proposition;  for  details  write, 
C.  G.  PECK,  Northvilie,  Mich. 


MAN,  27,  wishes  place  as  working  foreman; 

dairy  farm  experienced.  ADVERTISER  4282, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  German,  25,  good  milker,  experi¬ 
enced  poultry  and  general  farming;  refer¬ 
ences.  FRANK  BREHM,  Route  2,  Chatham, 
N.  J. 


WOULD  like  work  as  teamster  on  farm  where 
wife  can  keep  boarders;  both  can  furnish  ref¬ 
erences.  LOCK  BOX  435,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  on  private  estate  as  second 
gardener  or  gardener’s  helper,  by  young  man; 
Protestant  American,  22  years  old,  with  one  year 
of  agricultural  school  training  in  floriculture. 
LORIMER  P.  HILTON,  Old  County  Road, 
Saugus,  Mass. 


A  MIDDLE-AGED  man  experienced  in  cooking 
and  housework  wants  work  of  this  kind  on  a 
farm  boarding-house  or  batchelor’s  home;  best 
of  references  furnished.  Address  BOX  314, 
Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  18  years  old,  wishes  position  as 
gamekeeper’s  helper.  P.  O.  BOX  304,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN  man,  30,  strong  and  able-bodied,  de¬ 
sires  outdoor  work;  bolds  certificate  of  Cor¬ 
nell  Winter  course  in  poultry  husbandry;  since 
applicant  is  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of 
epilepsy  (usually  during  night)  he  is  willing  to 
work  for  the  present  for  board  and  lodging  only 
in  order  to  be  in  country.  Apply  to  W.  II.  AD- 
DOMS,  290  McDonough  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TWO  young  men,  experienced  farm  hands.  OLAF 
BROWN,  32  Manhassett  Pl.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  Wanted — I  am  in  a  position  to  rec¬ 
ommend  an  old-fashioned,  reliable,  farm-raised 
young  man,  aged  27,  to  any  small  private  estate 
owner  who  would  appreciate  a  permanent  man  of 
his  calibre,  faithful  to  a  fault,  brought  up  to 
put  his  employer’s  interest  always  first;  would 
serve  as  assistant  poultryman  or  assistant  gar¬ 
dener  or  caretaker  of  small  place;  willing  to 
milk  a  few  cows  or  help  out  in  any  capacity; 
experienced  with  heating  systems;  please  state 
full  particulars,  wages  to  start,  etc.,  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  4285,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children;  experienced  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  wants  work  on  fruit  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4287,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HEFTY  high  school  boy,  17,  wants  vacation  em¬ 
ployment;  drives  tractors,  etc.,  milks;  $12 
weekly,  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  4288, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  Norwegian,  27,  one  year’s  experience 
on  poultry  farm,  seeks  steady  job  on  general 
farm  or  poultry  farm;  two  children  7-8  years; 
honest,  sober,  industrious;  state  wages  and 
privileges.  HAROLD  IIALVORSEN,  56  Sulli¬ 
van  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  creamery  man  wants  position  in 
certified  dairy  or  milk  plant;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4289,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


COMPETENT  man  wants  position  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  farm  or  estate;  can  direct  men  and 
plan  work  efficiently;  understands  modern  farm¬ 
ing,  dairying;  also  construction,  cement,  carpen¬ 
try,  roads,  etc.  ADVERTISER  4292,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  young  Germans,  shortly  landed,  desires 
position;  man  for  gardening,  wife  to  do  cham- 
berwork  or  housework.  A.  STOFFEL,  378  Main 
Street,  Bradley  Beach,  N.  J. 

HERDSMAN,  married,  wants  position;  experi¬ 
ence  ail  branches,  dairying,  grade  A  and  cer¬ 
tified  milk;  excellent  record,  college  training. 
ADVERTISER  4294,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VEGETABLE  farmer,  $65  month.  GEORGE 
BROCKTEN,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


COUPLE  want  position,  middle-aged,  active  in 
gentleman’s  country  home;  man  gardener, 
poultry,  handy  with  tools;  wife  as  laundress  or 
housework;  references;  permanent  onlv;  at  pres¬ 
ent  employed.  ADVERTISER  4290,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SETTLED  woman,  neat,  clean,  good  plain  cook, 
general  housework er,  downstairs  only;  coun¬ 
try;  write  promptly  if  interested.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4296,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman,  married,  one  child  6%, 
wants  position;  German,  Protestant,  well  rec¬ 
ommended;  wife  will  board  help.  KARL 
IIIRSCH,  Guggenheim  Estate,  Babylon,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  12  years  in  charge  of  large 
farms;  married,  no  children;  desires  responsi¬ 
ble  position,  salary  or  profit-sharing  or  will 
build  new  plant.  ADVERTISER  4299,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MANAGER-HERDSMAN,  single,  32,  desires 
charge  small  dairy  farm;  broad  life  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  4300,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HIGH-CLASS  poultryman,  married,  no  children, 
over  20  years’  experience,  winner  of  first  prizes 
at  egg-laying  contests  and  leading  shows,  wants 
to  take  full  charge  of  poultry  farm  on  profit- 
sharing  basis  or  build  new  plant.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  American,  wishes 
position  as  poultryman;  six  years’  experience 
in  all  branches  of  the  business;  also  experienced 
in  raising  pheasants;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4304,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  or  A.  R.  work 
by  American,  50  years,  single;  15  years  with 
Guernseys,  prefer  large  herd;  references  fur¬ 
nished  ;  East  preferred.  ADVERTISER  4306, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  farm,  little  experience, 
handy  man.  DUBOIS,  697  Lenox  Rd.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  agricultural  college 
training,  seven  years’  experience,  private  es¬ 
tate  or  commercial.  ADVERTISER  4307,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  single, 
excellent  references,  desires  position  private 
or  commercial  plant,  where  earnest  effort  and 
hard  work  are  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  4308, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  life  experience  in  all  branches, 
age  58,  single,  reliable,  practical,  tested 
methods  for  results;  $100  per  month  and  found; 
references.  HI,  R.  3,  Box  101,  White  Pigeon, 
Mich. 


HERDSMAN  with  15  years’  experience  with 
purebred  Guernseys  wants  position  on  up-to- 
date  place;  married,  small  family;  capable  and 
reliable;  A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  4311, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OUTSIDE  work  wanted;  school  executive  and 
two  sons,  19  and  15;  vacation  or  permanently; 
singly  or  together;  skilled  harvesters,  milkers, 
gardeners;  two  are  good  drivers;  any  hard  work 
anywhere;  references.  ADVERTISER  4315.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  telephone  Yonkers  506. 


GARDENER’S  assistant,  26,  chauffeur’s  li¬ 
cense,  also  farming  experience,  desires  perma¬ 
nent  position;  willing,  reference.  ADVERTISER 
4314,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  manager-gardener-mechanic,  wishes 
private-commercial  position;  able,  honest,  re¬ 
sponsible.  ADVERTISER  4303,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


YOUNG  man,  30,  wishes  to  learn  poultry  farm¬ 
ing,  large  scale;  willing  worker.  SCHMADE- 
KE,  1997  Grand  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Eighty-acre  farm,  well  located  and 
improved;  $4, (MX),  half  cash.  GEO.  HOPPES, 
Salisbury,  Md.,  R.  2. 


ORANGE  GROVES,  also  farm;  wonderful  buy. 
Owner  CROWE,  Davenport,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — High-class,  fully  equipped  stock  and 
dairy  farm  in  the  Lebanon  Valley  near  the 
city  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  immediate  possession 
giving  you  crops  both  in  the  barn  and  in  the 
ground;  a  paying  investment;  for  detailed  de¬ 
scription  and  full  particulars  address  the  owner, 
W.  W.  WEIMAN,  P.  O.  Box  727,  Wilmington, 
Del. 


FARM  wanted  for  florist  and  nursery,  no 
swamp,  clay,  stony  hillside  or  quack  grass; 
would  incorporate  with  owner;  give  full  details 
as  to  water  supply,  shipping,  electric,  price, 
terms.  ADVERTISER  4254,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TO  RENT — An  up-to-date  poultry  plant,  built 
in  1926-27 ;  floor  space  26,000  sq.  ft. ;  brood¬ 
ing  equipment  for  20,000  chicks;  incubators  for 
10,000  eggs;  seven  outside  buildings;  54  acres; 
very  good  layout;  23  miles  from  New  York  City; 
also  good  local  market.  Address  J.  SPITY,  R. 
F.  D.  2,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  city  property  or 
small  farm,  141  acres,  1,300  fruit  trees,  wood 
land,  good  buildings;  well  stocked.  WM.  JUR- 
GENSEN,  Freehold,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 


FARM  Wanted — 4  or  more  acres  tillable  land, 
4  or  5-room  house,  suitable  for  poultry.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  SMALL  farm,  4  acres  or  more,  wanted  for 
poultry.  ADVERTISER  4278,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  country  store  in  village, 
gas  stand,  15  miles  from  Albany;  modern 
apartment  over  store.  ADVERTISER  4280,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy  five  acres  waste  land  in  Del¬ 
aware  Township,  N.  Y.,  or  Damascus,  Pa. 
JOHN  WEDGWOOD,  Hortonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  143  acres,  near  Albany,  N. 

Y. ;  good  buildings;  lake  %  mile;  best  mar¬ 
kets  for  dairy  produce,  fruit  or  truck;  priced 
right  and  terms  liberal.  Write,  C.  JOHNSON, 
153  Dana  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WASHINGTON,  N.  J.,  154  acres,  half  planted, 
two  dwellings  suitable  for  boarders;  fully 
equipped;  live  stock;  earns  $250-$300  monthly, 
DePOWELL,  3610  28th  Avenue,  Astoria,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 79  acres,  6-room  house,  barns,  poul¬ 
try  house,  etc. ;  3  cows,  2  horses,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  ideal  location  for  roadstand,  gas  sta¬ 
tion,  etc.;  8  miles  from  Chatham,  N.  Y.;  price 
$4,000,  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  42S3,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 90  acres  good  fertile  land,  never 
failing  creek,  three  never  failing  springs,  10- 
rooin  house,  two  barns,  two  poultry  buildings;  20 
rods  to  good  rural  school;  $1,000  for  quick  sale. 
CECIL  CRAFT,  DeRuyter,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Commuter’s  farm,  large  or  small  in 
New  York  State;  prefer  Westchester  County. 
Write  ROOM  408,  101  West  42d  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 10  acres  extra  good  land,  8-room 
house,  running  water  in  house,  4  poultry- 
houses;  %  mile  to  good  rural  school ;  will  take 
$1,500,  if  sold  at  once.  E.  S.  CRAFT,  DeRuyter, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


house  with  running  water  and  electric  lights; 
Jlist  °ulsi<l?  v>Rage;  for  $2,500  is  cheap;  inquire 
of  W.  S.  KING,  Brooktendale,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Bungalow,  4  rooms  and  bath,  all 
improvements;  2-ear  garage,  poultryhouse,  ail 
•Ia  ,  ilew  buildings;  2  acres  on  State  highway; 
meal  for  filling  station;  8  miles  to  Lakewood; 
^cj-ricity  installed,  telephone  available;  price 
cash  $2,000,  balance  easy  terms. 
CHARLES  KIRST,  Owner,  Vanhiseville,  N.  J. 


INVESTIGATE  —  Fine  investment,  immense 
amount  pine,  excellent  New  Hampshire  Sum¬ 
mer  home  or  all  round  farm;  300  acres,  60  acres 
tillage;  wonderful  views;  many  advantages;  sell 
whole  or  part;  stock  and  equipment  if  desired- 
priced  to  sell.  ADVERTISER  4291,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


muck  soil;  15  acres  in  potatoes,  had  yields  of 
i  j  ?CTej  a11  buildings  new,  worth  more  than 
asked  for  farm;  8-room  house,  varnished  wood¬ 
work,  oak  floors,  telephone,  electric  lights;  fine 
location,  few  steps  to  church  and  school;  \v, 
miles  to  B.  &  A.  R.  R. ;  price  $6,500;  with 

5onok’  t00ls  an(1  crops,  $10,000.  ADVERTISER 
4293,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


cheap,  21% -acre  poultry,  fruit  and  truck  farm; 
Marydel,WMdr:  ANTH0NY  ADAMS,  Route  1, 

93-ACRE  farm  for  lease  for  number  of  years* 
commuting  distance  of  New  York;  dairy,  poul- 

ROX°o7eenvr0a1,  vVlt,h  ~IJe  hay  er°P-  G-  p*  O. 

BOX  272,  New  York  City. 

POULTRY  and  dairyman;  two  young  men,  mar¬ 
ried  and  single,  to  rent  farm  suitable  for  the 
combination;  farm  preferred  near  New  York 
ADVERTISER  4295,  care  Rural  New  Yorker 

6-r°°m  house,  garage,  lot  150x200 
T  $2,000,  terms.  R.  WALLACE,  Central 

ASlip,  L.  JL.,  .oJ  •  Y. 


barn,  garden;  half  block  stores,  etc.;  bus  line 
Horseshoe  Trail;  fine  scenery;  price  $1,350,  also 
two  cheaper  places.  ADVERTISER  4302,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FINE  country  home,  poultry  farm,  7%  acres: 

bungalow,  7  rooms,  large  attic,  cellar,  2 
porches,  all  conveniences;  garage;  modern  lay¬ 
ing  house,  1,400  capacity,  feed  house;  complete 
equipment;  good  markets;  only  $5,000  cash  re¬ 
quired;  a  high-grade  property.  BOX  133,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 

200-ACRE  valley  farm,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.* 

fine  large  buildings,  all  improvements,  maea- 
dam  road,  near  town;  price  $15,000  with  stock 
and  all  kinds  machinery,  tractor,  etc.;  $3,500 
cash.  ADVERTISER  4309,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  fully  equipped  dahy  farm 
with  option  to  buy  by  a  capable  and  reliable 
farmer;  give  full  particulars  first  letter.  AD- 
VERTISER  4312,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SHENANDOAH  Valley  home,  13  acres,  fine  loca¬ 

tion;  also  store  building.  F.  H.  WILKINS 
Edinburg,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — A  good  fruit  and  grain  farm  con¬ 
sisting  of  227  acres,  including  10  of  woodland. 
3y2  miles  from  Kinderhook  village,  12  miles  from 
the  city  of  Hudson;  good  roads;  a  large  farm 
house  in  excellent  condition;  two  sets  of  farm 
buildings;  the  farm  is  well  watered  with  good 
springs  and  the  outlet  from  one  near  the  house 
could  be  made  into  a  fish  pond;  a  fine  view  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  farm  can  be  had  of  the 
Catskill  Mountains,  the  Berkshires  and  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley;  a  fine  place  for  a  gentleman’s  coun¬ 
try  estate;  all  kinds  of  fruit  inciting  peach 
pear  and  apple  orchards;  for  further^Wormation’ 
address  P.  O.  BOX  183,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  ’ 


300  ACRES  excellent  land,  mostly  tractor  land* 
«™ei:£uL  b,'i1(iings,  fine  condition;  would  cost 
$-0,000  to  build;  high  elevation;  half  mile  from 
station;  excellent  spring  water;  price 
$l-,500,  but  must  be  sold;  terms:  stock  at  in- 
ventory;  brokers  protected.  SAMUEL  DEUEL 
Owner,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone  10-3. 

IF  YOU  have  the  cash  and  want  a  bargain  in. 

productive  dairy  farm,  write  E.  MeKINNEY 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ’ 


L 


miscellaneous 


J 


av?  P0UI'd(s-  $1-15  prepaid  third  zone, 
■y  WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 

koneyt  air 11 1  blend’  granulated,  5 
lbs.,  $1,  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  postpaid  to  third  zone 
FRED  SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 

LADIES — Terms  reasonable  in  hair  work  LIT  A 

PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 

BALSAM  Pillows— Sleep  on  fresh-pieked  balsam 

pillow,  tilled  with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adi¬ 
rondack;  soothing  and  refreshing  in  the  siek- 
roorn,  excellent  gift  for  sweetheart  or  friends; 
-72  lbs.,  $1.2.1,  cretonne  cover;  postage  paid; 
remit  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2 
Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y.  ... 


Wct£Tc*pD  nt0Tiboy  x?teel  eow  stalls*  EARL 
HEIST,  R.  D.  2,  Norristown,  Pa. 

WANTED — Second-hand  riding  Utilitor  motor 

cultivator.  ADVERTISER  4279,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — 2-3  small  children  to  board  in  coun¬ 

try,  mother’s  care.  MRS.  MATTHEW 
FRITCH,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Box  212,  Torrington,  Conn. 

WANTED  —  Elderly  boarders,  pleasant  farm 

^?°d  ?Slngt  MRS.  MANNING  GIL¬ 
LESPIE,  New  Milford,  Pa. 

HONEY— -60  lbs.  clover,  $6.60  here;  satisfaction 

^gimranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 

WANTED^-  Hen  manure  in  large  quantities; 

state  price  and  if  clean  or  mixed  litter;  also 
pony  cart  or  buggy.  LESTER  W.  BENNETT, 
Victor,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Protestant  boarding  home,  preferably 
on  farm;  must  be  in  New  York  or  Connecticut, 
within  SO  miles  of  New  York  City,  for  two 
brothers  11  and  13  years  old.  ADVERTISER 
4284,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARD  wanted  by  a  gentleman  to  spend  a  few 
days  a  week  on  a  farm;  prefer  woodland, 
water.  ADVERTISER  4298,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  cheap,  Mann  green  bone  grinder  No. 

7%,  hand  or  power;  American  feed  grinder, 
18-in.  plates;  extra  plates  and  plate  grinder. 
WALTER  SNELL,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


CURYSEER 


A  NEW  ZENITH  OF  LOW  PRICED  CAR-LUXURY 

AND  PERFORMANCE 


/\  NEW 
CAR  ...  A 

NEW  CAR  STYLE 


Coupe  ,  v 

• 

i  .  $670 

Roadster  ,  . 

• 

670 

2-Door  Sedan  • 

• 

.  690 

Touring  ,  . 

• 

.  .  695 

De  Luxe  Coupe  . 

• 

.  ,  720 

4-Door  Sedan 

• 

.  .  725 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit  * 

Chrysler  dealers  are  in  ct 

position  to  extend  the  convenience 

of  time  payments. 

AND  UPWARDS 


Plymouth  Features — 'New  slender 
profile  chromium-plated  radiator, 

— Long,  low  bodies.  —  Generous  room 
for  2  to  5  passengers,  according  to  body 
model.  —  Luxurious  deep  upholstery 
and  appointment  detail  such  as  you 
expect  only  in  cars  of  far  higher price.  — 
New  "Silver-Dome”  high -com¬ 
pression  engine,  for  use  with  any 
gasoline.  —  Smooth  speed  up  to  60 
and  more  miles  an  hour. — Character¬ 
istic  Chrysler  acceleration.  —  Unbe¬ 
lievable  smoothness  of  operation  at 
all  driving  speeds.  — Body  impulse 
neutralizer.  —  Chrysler  light-action 
internal  expanding  hydraulic 
four-wheel  brakes  —  no  other  car 
of  this  price  possesses  this  feature. 


With  the  new  Plymouth,  Chrysler  is  the 
first  to  give,  at  so  low  a  price,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  performance,  riding  ease,  depend¬ 
ability  and  full  adult  size  which  characterize 
fine  cars  of  higher  price. 

It  is  so  revolutionary  an  advance  over 
other  low  priced  cars,  it  is  such  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  past  year’s  strides  in  the 
science  of  manufacturing  have  multiplied 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  motor  car 
dollar,  that  you  will  surely  want  to  see  it 
and  drive  it. 

A  Plymouth  ride  is  the  best  demonstration 
of  the  ease  with  which  it  leaps  from  5  to 
60  and  more  miles  per  hour — the  quiet  of 
its  power  and  the  smoothness  of  its  flight. 


You  yourself  must  put  your  foot  to  the 
light-action  internal  hydraulic  4-wheel 
brakes  to  know  the  confidence  of  the 
fastest  and  safest  deceleration  you  have 
ever  experienced. 

And  above  all,  you  must  see  its  beautiful 
lines  and  finish,  and  stretch  at  ease  in  its 
deep-upholstered,  full  adult-size  bodies,  to 
comprehend  how  completely  the  Plymouth 
surpasses  cars  heretofore  sold  under  $1000. 

Please  see  and  ride  in  the  Plymouth.  We 
believe  you  will  discover  there  has  never 
been  a  car  anywhere  near  its  price  that 
can  approach  the  Plymouth  for  power, 
pick-up,  smoothness,  easy  handling,  safety, 
quietness  and  roominess  —  nor  that  can 
equal  it  in  beauty  and  style. 
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Optimist  and  His  Farm 


BOUT  a  year  ago  a  well-known  farm 
writer  and  lecturer  expressed  it  as 
llis  opinion  that  farmers  as  a  class 
are  incorrigible  optimists.  That 
awakened  an  immediate  assent  in 
iilijykailailigiS  my  mind,  and  although  there  are  a 
few  pessimists  to  be  found  on  farms  yet,  the  last 
few  years  have  been  hard  on  them.  I  certainly  want 
to  be  counted  with  those  “who  take  the  most  hope¬ 
ful  view”  of  the  things  that  are  happening  in  the 
country. 

I  was  born  to  farm  life  and  know  something  about 
the  struggles  of  a  large  family  during  a  worse  period 
of  farm  depression  than  we  have  been  experiencing 
of  late.  As  a  boy  I  knew  the  discipline 
of  hard  work  and  not  the  best  of 
health.  In  spite  of  some  discourage¬ 
ments  I  always  saw  the  brighter  side 
of  farming  and  it  made  me  resolve  that 
if  fortune  ever  let  me  live  where  I 
really  wanted  to  it  would  be  on  a  farm 
of  my  own.  At  21  years  of  age  I  w  as 
free  to  choose  my  job,  but  aware  of 
the  need  of  completing  my  too  abbre¬ 
viated  education.  I  had  only  a  matter 
of  $200  in  cash  saved  from  the  slow 
earnings  of  previous  years.  I  saw  an 
opportunity  to  invest  that  money  in 
technical  education  that  I  thought 
would  make  me  an  educated  farmer, 
and  enable  me  to  earn,  a  salary  that 
would  give  me  the  start  on  the  road  to 
independence.  The  next  five  years  I 
spent  all  I  could  earn  and  all  I  had 
saved  in  a  college  course  in  agriculture. 

It  has  never  made  me  rich.  I  did  not 
expect  it  would,  but  as  an  investment 
of  time  and  money,  I  don't  regret  it. 

It  has  helped  me  to  live  the  rest  of  my 
life  so  far,  as  an  optimist. 

Once  through  school  I  had  to  hire 
out  to  somebody  in  order  to  use  my 
talents,  and  I  bravely  tackled  a  job  as 
manager  of  a  capitalist’s  new  farm  en¬ 
terprise.  It  was  in  those  days  when 
quite  a  few  business  men  were  deluded 
by  reading  “The  Fat  of  the  Land”  and 
similar  literature.  I  told  my  employer 
it  would  take  five  years  for  the  project 
to  begin  paying,  but  we  parted  at  the 
end  of  half  that  time  because  he  could 
not  wait  that  long  for  profits,  and  I 
could  not  carry  on  in  the  face  of  his 
discontent.  Subsequent  years  vindi¬ 
cate!?  my  expectations,  first  with  a  herd 
of  purebred  cattle,  then  later  with  the 
orchards  I  had  planned  and  planted.  I 
saw  that  orchard  of  apple  trees  15 
years  after  it  wms  set,  and  that  brief 
visit  helped  to  confirm  my  optimism. 

A  little  over  20  years  ago  I  was  at¬ 
tracted  to  New  York  State  to  tackle  a 
newly  created  job  of  institutional  farm¬ 
ing  mixed  with  some  teaching.  Neither 
side  of  this  proved  very  satisfactory, 
and  I  drifted  into  extension  teaching, 
first  over  the  entire  State  and  later  for 
three  years  confined  to  one  county. 

Here  I  found  the  biggest  disappoint¬ 
ment  I  had  ever  faced.  I  had  to  give 
up  this  line  of  work  which  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me  as  having  good  possi¬ 
bilities  for  service  to  farmers,  and  bet¬ 
ter  pay  than  previous  jobs.  Wife  and 
I  had  been  saving  what  we  could  out  of  the  family 
income,  but  wre  were  yet  quite  a  distance  from  a  safe 
investment  in  a  farm  enterprise.  Soon  after  the 
World  War  engulfed  this  country  I  had  a  chance  to 
engage  in  the  same  kind  of  service  I  began  with  after 
getting  out  of  college.  An  estate  with  a  large  dairy 
herd  and  considerable  orchards  was  in  need  of  a 
new  superintendent.  It  had  been  established  early 
in  that  period  since  1900,  when  such  enterprises  were 
popular  with  wealthy  people.  The  owner  of  this  one 
had  founded  it  with  the  idea  of  making  for  himself 
and  wife  an  enjoyable  Summer  home,  and  so  operat¬ 
ing  the  farm  as  to  have  it  serve  the  community.  He 
died  a  year  before  my  acquaintance  with  the  place, 
leaving  his  widow  to  carry  on  the  farm  as  long  as 
she  wished  to  make  her  home  there. 

I  felt  that  at  least  10  years  of  work  on  a  salary 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  our  savings  to  a  sum 
large  enough  to  invest  in  u  farm  home  and  business. 


This  new  job  paid  better  than  any  previous  one,  but 
war  times  made  living  cost  more  than  we  had  ever 
known  before,  and  kept  down  savings.  I  had  need 
of  all  my  optimism  to  face  mounting  labor  costs  and 
scarcity.  Deflation  set  in,  and  we  reduced  the  size 
of  the  farm  business.  War  costs  and  higher  taxes 
compelled  so  many  estate  farm  owners  to  give  up  the 
game  that  when  my  employer,  on  account  of  ad¬ 
vancing  age,  decided  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and 
retire  to  a  city  home,  I  found  my  interesting  job 
slipping  away,  and  the  total  number  of  farms  under 
superintendents  in  the  entire  country  had  shrunken 
one-lialf.  I  looked  around  optimistically  for  another 
salaried  job  to  work  at  until  economic  conditions 


should  be  more  favorable  for  a  farm  investment.  I 
found  the  opportunities  few  and  of  indifferent  qual¬ 
ity.  Hardly  any  appeared  to  have  permanency.  The 
conviction  was  finally  forced  on  me  that  now  was 
the  time  to  find  that  permanent  farm  home  and  busi¬ 
ness  that  I  had  dreamed  of,  but  was  not  quite  ready 
for  yet. 

Four  years  ago  I  set  out  to  find  a  suitable  farm 
and  home.  I  wanted  one  that  I  could  operate  alone 
if  necessary,  but  large  enough  to  provide  Summer 
work  for  two  growing  boys  as  long  as  they  should 
need  it.  A  farm  home  is  the  best  place  for  boys  to 
come  from  even  though  they  are  lured  to  the  town  or 
city  by  better  business  opportunities.  I  had  two 
valid  arguments  for  buying  a  farm  in  the  face  of 
farm  depression.  One  was  10  years  of  age  and  the 
other  14. 

A  first  hand  study  of  farming  in  many  parts  of  the 
State,  and  over  200  replies  to  my  advertisements  for 


a  farm,  gave  me  some  idea  of  where  to  look  for  one. 
Most  of  the  offers  had  to  be  passed  up  because  they 
were  dairy  farms,  or  else  too  large  for  our  needs. 
By  automobile  and  train  I  traveled  up  the  Hudson 
Valley,  through  the  Mohawk  Valley,  into  Central 
New  York  as  far  west  as  Medina.  Quite  accidentally 
I  found  an  SO-acre  farm  five  miles  from  a  city  where 
I  was  well  acquainted,  and  the  owners  expressed  a 
willingness  to  sell.  I  made  a  fair  offer  for  the  bare 
farm  in  Autumn,  but  as  they  were  under  no  pressure 
to  sell  /they  rejected  it.  Evidently  this  farm  had 
suburban  as  well  as  agricultural  value.  Another 
productive  farm  20  miles  from  this  same  city  was 
advertised  for  sale,  as  the  owner  wanted  to  make  his 
future  home  in  Florida.  I  was  at  the 
point  of  making  a  bargain  for  this 
place,  when  something  seemed  to  urge 
me  to  wait  another  day  and  have  a  look 
at  farms  in  a  similar  region  that  lay  to 
the  west  of  this  one  with  a  40-mile  lake 
between.  One  of  my  advisers  had  said, 
“Look  for  a  farm  with  good  land,  good 
buildings,  and  on  a  State  road.”  The 
farm  I  almost  bought  did  not  have  that 
last  requisite,  and  the  prospect  was 
lean  that  it  ever  would.  Spring  was 
advancing,  but  it  was  a  late  Spring, 
and  I  felt  that  another  day  spent  in 
farm  hunting  would  be  little  time 
wasted,  and  besides  I  might  find  just 
the  kind  of  farm  I  was  looking  for.  I 
did.  It  had  all  three  of  the  specifica¬ 
tions  to  a  degree  I  had  all  but  given  up 
finding.  It  was  a  real  estate  agent 
who  led  me  to  it,  after  expressing  some 
doubts  about  my  getting  possession  of 
it  that  season,  for  the  crops  were 
planted  on  shares  by  a  neighboring 
farmer.  The  owner  had  been  willing  to 
sell  for  some  time,  but  was  not  expect¬ 
ing  a  buyer  just  then  and  not  prepared 
to  give  possession  soon,  but  after  due 
consideration  of  the  prospect  of  a  sale 
he  consented  to  move  in  two  months. 

I  had  to  make  the  best  I  could  out  of 
waiting  until  August  to  move  in,  but  it 
was  worth  it. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  this  farm  was 
like  four  years  ago.  It  had  63  acres  of 
land,  much  of  it  tile-drained.  Lilac 
bushes,  fruit  trees  and  cellar  holes 
mark  the  site  of  four  cottages,  once 
the  homes  no  doubt  of  laboring  men  in 
the  days  of  the  scythe  and  cradle.  The 
farmstead  itself  included  two  ample 
barns  with  a  shed  attached  so  as  to 
form  a  sheltered  yard  enclosing  a  straw 
shed.  The  house,  a  comfortable,  well- 
built  home  with  beautiful  columns  on 
its  front  facing  the  south,  and  located 
on  a  long  knoll  that  gives  it  a  fine  com¬ 
mand  of  the  much  traveled  State  road, 
and  beyond  that  the  fields  sloping  gent¬ 
ly  to  a  wmodlot  that  crowns  a  shady 
hill  like  an  island  in  the  broad  land¬ 
scape.  Inside,  the  house  wms  a  treas¬ 
ure.  I  had  looked  at  many  farm¬ 
houses  in  the.  course  of  my  search  but 
none  that  could  compare  with  it  in 
convenience  or  adaptability  to  modern 
improvements.  In  the  cellar  was  a  big 
flagstone  table  such  as  I  never  had 
dreamed  of.  The  main  chimney  had 
been  built  from  the  cellar  up  with  a 
fireplace  and  brick  oven  attached.  Best  of  all  there 
wms  a  flue  hole  into  the  chimney  ready  for  a  fur¬ 
nace  without  any  alteration,  and  an  outside  en¬ 
trance  with  no  stairway  to  take  the  joy  out  of  storing 
Winter  supplies.  On  the  ground  floor,  just  handy  to 
the  living-room,  wre  found  a  little  square  room  just 
right  for  an  office  or  “den”  for  the  farmer,  mostly. 
Upstairs,  just  at  the  right  spot,  was  a  little  room 
most  conveniently  located  for  a  bathroom  as  soon 
as  we  coxild  manage  it.  But  the  kitchen,  that  most 
important  room  in  a  farm  home,  was  the  most  im¬ 
mediate  fulfillment  of  our  needs.  Large,  well- 
lighted,  accessible,  and  through  its  south  and  west 
windows  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  fields, 
highway  and  the  nearest  neighbor’s  home.  The 
house  was  too  much  sheltered  by  old  spruce  trees, 
but  that  wms  easily  remedied  the  first  Winter,  with 
saw  and  ax.  East  of  the  house  lay  the  kitchen  garden 
(Continued  on  Fage  965) 


The  Home  We  Had  to  Give  Up,  Four  Years  Ago.  Fig.  40S 


Our  Present  House  As  It  Looked  When  We  Toole  It.  Fig.  409 


Our  Home  on  a  Beautiful  Morning  in  Winter — Rime  an  Inch  Thiele.  Fig.  410 
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The  Orchard  Cover  Crop  is  Being  Sown 

Early 

ULTIVATION  has  stopped  sooner  and  cover 
crops  have  been  planted  earlier  in  eastern  or¬ 
chards  this  season  than  ever  before.  Not  many  years 
ag0  n0  one  thought  of  cover  crops  until  August 
rolled  around  or  until  rains  in  late  Summer  made  it 
likely  that  cover  crop  seed  would  grow.  Gradually 
the  time  of  seeding  has  been  pushed  up  until  now  it 
1>as  gone  hack  through  the  month  of  July  into 
June.  Some  apple  growers  in  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  sowed  a  cover  crop  this  season  following  the 
last  cultivation  the  second  week  in  June,  and  while 
this  may  not  he  a  record  it  indicates  the  trend  of 
events. 

This  change  of  thought  really  comes  from  what 
has  been  found  out  about  supplying  quickly  available 
nitrogen  to  fruit  trees  very  early  in  the  season.  It 
is  now  common  knowledge  that  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  ammonium  sulphate  in  early 
Spring  just  as  the  buds  begin  to  break  helps  the  tree 
to  set  its  fruit.  Those  who  cultivate  in  place  of 
using  nitrogen  fertilizers  have  endeavored  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  same  results  either  by  Fall  plowing  or 
by  very  early  Spring  cultivation.  A 
few  years  back  many  orchardists  had 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  not  cultivating 
until  after  their  calyx  spray  was  on, 
because  for  one  reason  it  was  much 
easier  to  get  the  spraying  done  on  land 
that  was  not  freshly  cultivated.  No 
matter  whether  nitrogen  applications 
are  used  or  whether  early  Spring  culti¬ 
vation  has  been  resorted  to,  the  result 
has  been  to  help  move  up  the  date  of 
seeding  for  the  cover  crop. 

An  additional  urge  was  given  in  some 
sections  by  too  rank  tree  growth  and 
too  poorly  colored  fruit  where  nitrogen 
had  been  applied.  The  demand  arose 
in  consequence  for  something  that 
would  check  growth  in  the  Summer  and 
help  to  mature  and  color  the  fruit, 
without  however  interfering  with  the 
benefits  from  early  nitrogen  applica¬ 
tions.  The  cover  crop  has  seemed  the 
logical  answer,  but  no  one  is  absolutely 
certain  of  the  outcome. 

As  for  the  kind  of  a  cover  crop  to 
grow,  there  are  many  growers  who 
favor  weeds.  Unquestionably  a  good 
weed  growth  is  just  as  good  as  a  sown 
crop,  with  the  advantage  that  the  seed 
costs  nothing  and  there  is  no  labor 
charge  for  seeding.  Unfortunately  not 
all  well-tilled  orchards  provide  as 
vigorous  a  weed  growth  as  one  might 
suppose.  Some  of  these  weed  cover 
crops  look  good  enough  from  the  end 
of  the  orchard,  but  they  are  bare  in 
spots  and  surprisingly  thin  throughout. 

A  good  illustration  is  found  in  one  of 
the  contemporary  “best  sellers”  where 
the  author,  in  speaking  of  the  new 
growth  on  the  desert  says  that  as  one 
looked  off  across  country  it  seemed  to 
be  covered  with  a  hazy,  light  green  cloak,  hut  a  man 
riding  on  a  camel  and  looking  straight  down  at  the 
ground  beneath  him  found  it  difficult  to  pick  out 
the  spears  of  grass.  And  so  while  there  are  many 
orchards  that  can  depend  upon  the  weed  growth 
there  are  many  others  that  are  only  fooling  their 
owners  into  believing  that  there  is  an  abundance  of 
organic  matter  being  grown  beneath  and  between 
the  trees. 

Rye,  oats  and  wheat  have  been  used  extensively, 
but  they  do  not  fit  well  into  the  new  plan  of  early 
seeding.  For  late  Summer  sowing  they  are  splen¬ 
did,  but  when  planted  the  last  of  June  or  the  first  of 
July  they  are  likely  to  suffer  from  the  hot  weather 
or  from  rusts.  In  four  successive  seasons  in  Eastern 
New  York  all  three  of  these  crops  failed  when  seed- 
od  the  first  week  in  July. 

Buckwheat  and  millet,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
done  fairly  well  under  many  conditions.  Used  in  the 
proportions  of  three  pecks  of  buckwheat  to  one  peck 
of  millet,  the  buckwheat  comes  rapidly  and  will 
nurse  the  slower-growing  millet  along  in  spite  of 
Summer  heat  or  crusted  ground.  Later  on  in  the 
season  as  the  buckwheat  matures,  the  millet  will 
Pash  above  it  and  produce  a  good  growth.  The  mix- 
tare  is  as  cheap  a  cover  crop  as  can  be  grown,  bar- 
ring  rape  or  turnips. 

Most  leguminous  crops  are  too  expensive  to  use 
tor  this  purpose,  although  when  planting  is  done  as 
eai'ly  as  possible,  say  the  first  or  second  week  in 
Juhe,  good  stands  of  many  clovers  can  be  secured. 


If  the  crop  is  not  plowed  under  until  the  following 
Spring,  or  even  left  in  the  orchard  for  a  second  Sum¬ 
mer,  the  extra  cost  will  be  repaid.  Mammoth  clover, 
Red  clover  and  Alsike  clover,  either  alone  or  in  com¬ 
bination  are  good,  while  more  recently  white  Sweet 
clover  has  been  demanding  attention.  Soy  beans, 
too,  are  reliable.  The  seed  is  not  overly  expensive, 
and  the  best  time  of  seeding  agrees  almost  exactly 
with  the  new  time  for  sowing  the  cover  crop  in  the 
orchard.  Cow  peas  are  best  for  the  South,  but  Soy 
beans  are  far  superior  for  the  North.  Vetch  is  an 
old  standby  for  late  Summer  planting,  and  for  the 
shaded  orchard,  but  the  cost  of  seed  is  prohibitive. 

Although  early  seeding  is  desirable  for  the  apple 
orchard,  late  seeding  is  necessary  in  the  cherry  or¬ 
chard.  Color  and  maturity  are  not  the  factors  with 
the  cherry  that  they  are  with  the  apple.  In  fact, 
the  most  productive  cherry  orchards  are  those  which 
are  kept  growing  late  in  good  vigorous  condition. 
Accordingly  cherry  growers  keep  their  orchards  cul¬ 
tivated  through  picking  time,  usually  the  middle  of 
August.  Their  demands,  therefore,  are  for  a  crop 
that  will  grow  in  the  Fall  and  early  Spring,  some¬ 
thing  along  the  same  line  as  the  apple  grower  of  a 
fewT  years  ago  planted.  Rye  meets  the  needs  well. 


Buckwheat  will  do  after  a  fashion.  Wheat  is  good 
in  localities  where  rye  as  difficult  to  handle  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  Vetch  is  ideal  if  it  can  be  afforded. 
Vineyardists  are  fond  of  millet.  Golden  millet  seems 
to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  organic  matter. 
Running  between  the  rows  just  before  picking  time 
with  a  disk  or  a  roller  will  knock  the  millet  down 
sufficiently  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  harvest. 

Each  $rop  and  each  locality  has  its  special  de¬ 
mands,  but  the  thought  at  the  present  time  in  most 
of  them  is  to  get  the  cover  crop  in  the  ground  just 
as  early  as  is  possible.  If  the  plan  works  well  this 
year  it  will  he  followed  another  season,  or  the  date 
of  seeding  may  be  pushed  still  further  ahead  up  to 
the  very  first  part  of  June.  ir.  b.  tukey. 


Spraying  Reflections 

Part  IV 

ITH  the  dormant  or  delayed  dormant  sprays 
finished  we  are  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  spraying  foliage  and  fruit  without  doing  them 
more  injury  with  the  materials  and  equipment  we 
use  than  we  benefit  them  by  lessening  pest  and  dis¬ 
ease.  Experience  has  proved  this  to  be  no  simple 
proposition. 

We  must  spray  to  kill  the  chewing  insects,  the 
sucking  bugs  and  the  fungi.  Frequently  all  three 
types  are  present  at  once,  usually  two  types  and  more 
rarely  only  one.  This  requires  the  use  of  combina¬ 
tion  sprays.  The  first  class  must  be  fed  stomach 


poison,  such  as  arsenate  of  lead,  the  second  must  be 
smothered  with  soaps,  oils  or  dusts,  burned  with 
lime-sulphur  or  other  caustics  or  fumigated  with 
nicotine,  cyanide,  sulphur  or  other  gases,  and  the 
third  prevented  or  killed  by  using  some  form  of  cop¬ 
per  or  sulphur. 

This  brings  up  some  interesting  problems  in  chem¬ 
istry.  When  used  alone  a  material  may  give  excel¬ 
lent  results  against  one  pest,  as  for  instance  lime- 
sulphur,  under  a  few  conditions,  against  fungi  and 
spider,  and  arsenate  of  lead  for  chewing  insects. 
Combine  them,  however,  and  foliage  and  fruit  injury 
may  occur  due  to  free  arsenic  released  by  the  lime- 
sulphur.  Again  this  may  be  remedied  by  adding 
lime,  which  in  turn  may  release  the  nicotine  from 
nicotine  sulphate  more  rapidly  than  expected.  It 
can  be  readily  seen  that  new  combinations  cannot  be 
safely  used  unless  it  is  known  what  chemical  or 
mechanical  reactions  can  be  expected  or  after  re¬ 
peated  experiments  have  proved  them  safe. 

The  pink  spray  just  before  the  buds  open,  may 
be  needed  only  for  scab  prevention.  What  fungicide 
would  we  use?  When  we  first  were  obliged  to  make 
this  application  lime-sulphur  was  in  vogue.  To  cover 
tall,  broad  trees  it  was  necessary  to  drive  the  spray 
into  part  of  the  foliage.  This  resulted 
in  singed  and  dwarfed  foliage.  We  had 
experienced  foliage  injury  and  fruit 
rusting  from  balanced  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
tures  such  as  3-3-50  and  shunned  them. 
Some  years  ago  we  read  of  the  success 
of  an  excess  lime  Bordeaux  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  were  delighted  to  find  that 
a  2-10-50  mixture  could  be  driven  into 
the  tenderest  apple  foliage  without  a 
trace  of  the  supposed  “gun”  injury  we 
had  been  experiencing.  When  adding- 
arsenate  of  lead  no  harmful  reaction 
could  result  and  nicotine  if  put  in  the 
tank  last  and  applied  at  once  was  ef¬ 
fective.  We  found  that  the  fruit  of 
some  varieties  under  some  conditions 
would  be  rusted  by  this  formula  at  any 
stage  of  its  growth  and  do  not  apply  it 
to  Baldwins,  Jonathans  or  Ben  Davis 
or  to  any  variety  when  it  may  remain 
wet  on  the  trees  for  some  time.  We  do, 
however,  use  it  on  our  McIntosh,  Spy 
and  Rome  in  the  pink  and  on  Spy  in 
calyx  and  later.  It  is  possible  to  get 
more  luxuriant  foliage  with  this  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  than  with  any  of  the 
sulphur  fungicides  we  have  tried.  We 
have  used  it  in  very  hot  weather  with¬ 
out  gun  injury  and  use  it  regularly  on 
young  trees  whenever  we  apply  nicotine 
or  arsenic,  with  gratifying  results. 

When  visiting  our  station  at  Geneva 
in  1023,  Prof.  Parrott  showed  me  a 
plot  of  trees  that  looked  as  though 
they  had  been  whitewashed,  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  they  were  trying  sulphur 
dust  applied  with  hydrated  lime,  casein 
and  water  as  a  Summer  fungicide.  It 
was  claimed  that  this  mixture  could  be 
used  in  hot  weather  without  burning. 
It  looked  very  promising,  so  we  tried 
it  the  following  year,  and  use  it  in  the  pink  and  for 
later  sprays  where  we  do  not  use  the  modified  Bor¬ 
deaux.  The  foliage  which  develops  under  this  coat¬ 
ing  is  nearly  normal  in  shape  and  color  and  of  much 
greater  area  than  when  lime-sulphur  is  used. 

Following  the  pink  stage  we  sometimes  have  a 
cold,  wet  extended  bloom  period  during  which  new 
unprotected  foliage  develops.  The  only  scab  insur¬ 
ance  for  this  situation  that  we  know  of  is  dusting 
with  sulphur  alone  while  the  blossoms  are  still  on 
the  tree.  I  have  not  heard  of  definite  proof  that 
this  will  not  lessen  the  set.  It  has  saved  many  crops 
from  scab  infection,  however,  and  been  followed  by 
good  sets.  We  are  prepared  to  give  this  treatment 
if  it  seems  necessary. 

Then  comes  the  oldest  spray  generally  used,  the 
calyx  application.  The  period  when  the  calyx  cups 
remain  open  to  receive  the  poisou  is  often  so  short 
that  haste  is  necessary  if  everything  is  to  be  covered 
in  time.  By  this  time  the  foliage  is  denser  than  be¬ 
fore.  If  codling  moth  alone  were  all  we  had  to  fight 
we  could  do  quick  work  using  a  fine  mist  which 
could  be  sifted  over  and  through  the  foliage  upon 
and  around  the  small  apples.  This  used  to  give  98 
per  cent  control  or  better.  It  seems  now  as  though 
the  descendants  of  the  few  worms  who  avoided  calyx 
cups  have  increased  so  that  a  larger  proportion  en¬ 
ter  the  side  of  the  apple  than  did  formerly.  More 
complete  coating  of  the  apple  is,  therefore,  desirable. 
We  also  must  protect  from  scab  and  red  spider  and 
sometimes  red  bug  and  aphid,  so  we  attempt  to  cover 


A  Clean  Cultivated  Five-year-old  Orchard  That  Is  Sotvn  to  a  Cover  Crop  the  Last 

of  June.  Fig.  411 
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Heavy  Cover  Crop  of  BucJcivheat,  Millet  and  Barley  in  a  Young  Apple  Orchard. 
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CIDER  PRESSES 


Van  Atta 
Extra  Heavy 


Pressure 


Write  for  Catalog  R  and  prices 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  Inc. 
OLEAN.  N.  Y. 


Yields  more  cider 
without  any  addi¬ 
tional  investment, 
labor  or  power.  Van 
Atta  Presses  have 
given  satisfaction 
for  many  years. 


The 

“Royal”  „  . 

Modern  Bathroom^  $515? 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  Line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80, 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Standard  One-Bushel 
Stare  Basket 


ONCE  USED 

Good,  clean  Bushel  Stave 
Baskets,  tub  shape  or 
round  bottom.  Also  Bushel 
Hamper  Baskets.  Car¬ 
load  or  less. 

Let  us  quote  you. 

The  Empty  Package 
Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  H.  136  Broadway, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FLOWER  and  BERRY 
PLANTS 

Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks,  Hardy  Phlox,  Hardy  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts,  and  114  other 
Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and 
increase  in  Eize  and  beauty  each  year,  all  of  which  may 
be  planted  this  summer  and  fall  and  will  bloom  next 
summer.  Pot-grown  Roses  for  summer  and  fall  plant¬ 
ing.  Privet,  Barberry,  Shrubs,  Vines;  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  Pot-grown  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  and  bearing  size  Washington  Asparagus 
roots  for  August  and  Fall  planting.  Catalog  free. 

BARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


LOST 


Will  this  small  notice  of  the  greatest 
Iris  Bargain  in  the  world  be  lost  in 
this  big  magazine?  Think  of  it — 20 
different  varieties  of  lovely  Irises  labeled  aud  postpaid 
for  only  *1.  Six  orders  for  only  $5.  Fill  your  garden 
with  beauty.  Order  now.  Circular  free. 

A.  Jl.  KATKAMIElt  -s-  MACEDON.  N.  Y. 


UovAu  CABBAGE  and  n|  AHTC  Chemically  treat- 
lldruy  CAULIFLOWER  rUHHIO  ed  Danish  Seed. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Golden 
Acre,  Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  Enkhousen,  Flat  Dutch, 
Ballhead,  Red  and  Savoy— Prepaid,  200-S5c,  500-$1.25, 1,000- 
$$.?5.  Express,  6,000-$7.50.  Cauliflower — Prepaid,  60-40c, 
200-SI,  600-$?. 3S,  1,000-53.75.  PORT  8.  MELLINGER,  North  Lima.  0. 


PLANTS 

Cabbage . 

Cauliflower . 

Tomato . 

Pepper  &  B.  Sprout. 

Beet  &  Lettuce . 

Celery . . 

Catalog  free. 


Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post.  6000 
Leading  varieties,  F.O.B.  or  More 


100 

600 

1000 

Per  M 

.  $.35 

$1.00 

$1.65 

$1.25 

.  .65 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

.40 

1.15 

1.80 

1.65 

.  .85 

2.25 

8.75 

3.60 

.  .50 

1.50 

2.50 

2.26 

.  .50 

1.65 

2.75 

2.60 

C.  E. 

FIELD, 

Sewell, 

n.  jr. 

PLANTS 


POSTPAID:  Aster,  Celery,  Tomato, 
Sweet  Potato — 3  doz.,  26c;  100,  60c; 
500,  92.  Cabbage— 100,  46c;  300,  Si; 
1000,  S2.50.  Delphinium,  Verbenia,  Larkspur— dozen, 

36c.  HOIIJREIt’S  PLANT  FARM,  Sraoketown,  Pa. 


TRANSPLANTED 
Strawberry  Plants 

Bestfor  June,  July  and  Augustplant- 
ing.  Just  as  good  as  pot-grown  plants 
at  V  the  cost.  Also  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry  and  other  Berry  Plante.  Aspar¬ 
agus,  etc.  Catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants,  Vines,  FREE.  Address 
L  J.  Farmer,  Box  251,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Pot-grown  Howard  17,  all  grown  from  new  runners,  no 
old  plants.  $1.60  per  25.  $4.50  per  100.  $40.00  per 
1,000.  Plant  in  late  summer  and  pick  a  crop  next  season. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN  Box  M,  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

" Grown  in  Vermont.  It’s. Hardy." 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


*OU  WINDLASS  754-  EXTRA 

NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete— ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  11 . 25c  per  It.  34  to  40  It . 2  7  c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  246  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


IlllllilllillllU 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 


For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
J33  Writ  3®th  St..  New  York 


Change  Your  Spare  Hours 
Into  a  Fat  Weekly  Income ! 


f  DANIEL  HUGHES 
Butler  Co.,  OHIO,  for¬ 
mer  bank  clerk,  became^ 

'  a  Stark  salesman  a  year; 

ago  when  failing  health 
1  forced  him  to  seek  out 
door  work.  Today,  he 
averages  over  One 
Thousand  Dollars  a 
month  sales  of  Stark 
Fruit  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Rose  Bushes, 
etc.,  just  in  spare  time. 

Thousands  of  Men  & 

Women  Doing  as  Well 

Send  for  PROOF  of  this  fact.  See  how 
easily  YOU  can  change  your  spare 
hours  into  a  fine  Weekly  Income.  We 
furnish  BIG  NEW  SALES-CREAT- 
ING  OUTFIT  FREE,  pay  you  Cash 
Weekly,  offer  you  Costly  Prizes,  and 
aid  you  in  selling  by  tremendous 
Advertising  Campaign  reaching  prac¬ 
tically  every  farm  and  small  town  home 
in  the  U.  S.  Write  today! 

Address  Box  S-W  8 

STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  112  Years 


Daniel  Hughes 
Ohio 


in 


^TARF  RRflS  NUTRSPRTF 


STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES,  Box  S.W  8] 
Louisiana,  Mo.  R.  N.-Y.7-H-28 

■  I  would  like  to  become  your  local  salesman  and 

B  seU  □  ShrubT’etc.  (check  which  you  would  Pre*  I 
I  fer  to  sell).  Send  me  details  of  your  Stark  Selling  ■ 
|  Proposition  for  Men  and  Women. 


The  secret  of  true 
strawberry  flavor 

SIZE  and  flavor  depend  largely  on 
the  vigor  of  the  plant.  Vigor  comes 
from  the  delicate,  fibrous  rootlets. 
The  WHOLE  root  system  is  necessary 
for  the  largest,  most  delicious  fruit. 
Horticulture  has  proved  that  pot-grown 
plants  produce  a  larger  and  better 
quality  yield  than  field-grown. 

Pot-grown  strawberry  pi  ants  by  Lovett 
can  be  transplanted  without  tearing  a 
single  tiny  rootlet— the  result  is  a 
phenomenal  crop  of  berries. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

36plirs$4°°  75pirs*750 

Special  selections  of  the  three  finest 
varieties  ripening  over  a  long  season. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  on  request  our 
little  catalogue  of  big  strawberries. 

Lovett’s  Nursery 

Box  162 

Little  Silver  -:-  New  Jersey 


CORN  HARVESTER 


uilt.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Fays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

BENNETT  MFG.  CO„  Box  604  Westerville,  Ohio 


nr\VUinf\r\  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as 
DUAW  UUU  ornamental.  Well  rooted  plants, 
*1.20  dozen,  delivered.  FUH  TANNERY,  Mineral,  Virginia 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust- 

mith  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 


all  leaf  and  fruit  surface.  To  do  this  we 
must  drive  the  spray  up  through  the 
branches  and  leaves  from  under  the  tree 
as  well  as  into  the  foliage  from  the  out¬ 
side.  By  using  disks  with  small  holes, 
material  is  saved  and  less  gun  injury  re¬ 
sults.  We  use  the  Jersey  dry  mix  or 
wettable  sulphur  described  above  as  a 
fungicide,  lead  arsenate  as  a  stomach 
poison  and  nicotine  sulphate  as  a  contact 
poison.  Suppose,  however,  we  find  red 
spider  present  in  alarming  numbers?  Our 
experience  has  shown  that  dry  mix  and 
even  lime-sulphur  have  failed  to  control 
them.  They  have  eurvivec,  soakings  with 
soaps  and  dustings  with  sulphur.  After 
several  years  of  careful  experimenting  we 
have  adopted  our  clay  oil  emulsion  as  a 
spreader  in  place  of  casein  or  glue  in  dry 
mix  using  one  to  two  gallons  to  200.  and 
increasing  this  to  three  gallons  if  spiders 
are  present  or  nicotine  is  needed  for 
aphids  or  red  bug,  in  which  case  the  nico¬ 
tine  dose  is  cut  in  half.  This  has  been 
very  effective  and  has  caused  no  foliage 
injury  except  when  the  weather  has  been 
very  hot  and  foliage  has  had  punctures 
due  to  driven  spray,  aphids  or  other 
causes  in  which  case  the  oil  seems  to 
carry  the  sulphur  into  the  tissue  and 
burn  the  edges  of  the  wound.  This  has 
not  occurred  when  the  oil  has  been  used  in 
connection  with  modified  Bordeaux.  This 
added  oil  lias  proved  to  be  a  great  sticker 
for  the  other  chemicals,  an  ample  protec¬ 
tive  coating  remaining  on  the  fruit  and 
foliage  much  longer  than  with  casein.  It 
also  acts  as  a  repellent  to  green  aphids 
which  avoid  apples  thus  coated. 

E.  STUART  HUBBARD. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


New  York  State  Fruit 
Report 

The  following  statement  about  the  early 
outlook  for  fruit  in  New  York  State  is 
given  by  State  Agricultural  Department 
statistician,  R.  L.  Gillett,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  Roy  P.  McPherson,  secretary  of 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society. 
This  is  not  the  “Government  Crop  Re¬ 
port,”  which  will  be  issued  later. 

The  blooming  season  for  tree  fruits 
which  averaged  one  day  later  than  last 
year  in  Western  New  York,  and  four  days 
later  than  last  year  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley,  was  cool,  with  frequent  rains  during 
most  of  the  period.  Comments  indicate 
that  this  may  have  interfered  with  the 
“setting”  of  the  fruits.  The  uncertainty 
of  conditions  at  the  time  of  mailing  the 
reports  is  emphasized  by  the  wide  vari¬ 
ability  of  the  estimates  even  in  individual 
counties.  This  also  indicates  that  condi¬ 
tions  are  far  from  uniform.  The  fact  that 
the  “June  drop”  was  still  in  progress 
added  further  to  the  difficulty  of  report¬ 
ing. 

Apples.  —  Baldwins,  the  predominant 
variety  of  Winter  apples,  are  generally  re¬ 
ported  light,  especially  in  Western  New 
York.  Many  trees  failed  to  bloom.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Northern  Spy,  also  generally 
light,  except  in  the  Lake  Champlain  Val¬ 
ley,  where  they  are  good,  are  in  marked 
contrast  to  Fall  varieties,  such  as 
Wealthy,  which  are  anparently  almost 
uniformly  good.  Greenings  bloomed 
heavily,  though  the  “set”  was  somewhat 
disappointing.  Their  condition  is  sub¬ 
stantially  above  the  average  of  all  va¬ 
rieties  which  in  turn  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  average  of  the  society’s  June 
report  for  the  past  seven  years. 

Pears. — Bartletts  are  especially  light, 
Kieffer  is  below  average  and  Seckel  is 
about  average  with  generally  better  pros¬ 
pects  in  Western  New  York  than  in  the 
Hudson  Valley. 

Peaches. — With  late  varieties,  mainly 
Elbertas,  relatively  better  than  early  va¬ 
rieties,  are  substantially  above  average, 
and  especially  good  in  the  Pludson  Valley. 

Plums. — The  outlook  is  much  better 
than  last  year,  and  about  average,  with 
relatively  better  prospects  in  Western 
New  York  than  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 

Quinces. — The  condition  of  quinces  is 
better  than  last  year,  and  about  average. 

Sour  Cherries. — A  light  crop  is  again 
promised  somewhat  better  than  last  year 
in  Western  New  York  and  somewhat 
poorer  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  with  the 
State  average  the  poorest  since  1921. 

Sweet  Cherries'. — A  very  light  crop  is 
promised  in  the  Western  New  York  coun¬ 
ties,  while  conditions  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  are  not  materially  better  than  last 
year,  with  the  State  average  the  lowest 
since  1921. 

Grapes. — Though  not  all  in  full  bloom 
at  the  time  some  reports  were  mailed, 
prospects  in  all  sections  appeared  to  be 
much  better  than  last  Summer,  with  the 
State  above  average. 

The  State  average  outlook,  in  percen¬ 
tages  of  a  full  crop  are  : 

Apples,  all  varieties,  55  per  cent ;  Fall 
kinds,  66;  Baldwin,  39;  Greening,  60; 
McIntosh,  40 ;  Spy,  43. 

Pears,  all  varieties,  43 ;  Bartlett,  31 ; 
Seckel,  48 ;  Kieffer,  46. 

Peaches,  all  varieties,  67 ;  early,  80 ; 
late,  67. 

Plums,  55;  quinces,  67;  cherries,  sour, 
37 ;  sweet,  32 ;  grapes,  86. 

By  localities  the  percentages  are : 

Northern  District.— Apples,  95,  with 
Greenings  highest,  up  to  102. 

Western  District.- — Apples,  51 ;  Fall 
varieties  highest,  63  ;  Greening,  57  ;  Bald¬ 
win,  30;  pears,  44;  peaches,  66;  early, 
73;  late,  58.  Plums,  55.  Quinces,  68. 
Cherries,  sour,  31 ;  sweet,  24.  Grapes, 
74. 

Central  District. — Apples,  65 ;  Bald- 
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win,  47 ;  Greening,  71 ;  McIntosh,  4a 
Pears,  49.  Peaches,  100.  Plums,  61 
Cherries,  sour,  50 ;  sweet,  2S.  Grapes,  92 
Eastern  District. — Apples,  57 ;  Bald 
win,  44;  Greening,  59;  McIntosh,  31 
Pears,  63.  Peaches,  70.  Plums,  05 
Quinces,  85.  Cherries,  sour,  60;  sweet 
37.  Grapes,  75. 

Southwestern  District.  —  Apples,  30- 
Baldwin,  50;  Greening,  50;  McIntosh,  lo’ 
Pears,  50.  Plums,  60.  Quinces,  60.  Cher¬ 
ries,  sour,  10.  Grapes,  90. 

Southeastern  District.  —  Apples,  59- 
Baldwin,  50;  Greening,  61;  McIntosh’ 
39.  Pears,  34.  Peaches,  83.  Plums,  5o! 
Quinces,  62.  Cherries,  sour,  47;  sweet’ 
45.  Grapes,  86.  ’ 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  12.  —  Annual  Farm  and  Home 
Day,  South  Dakota  State  College,  Brook¬ 
ings,  S.  D. 

July  18. — Annual  field  day.  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Mt.  Carmel  Farm,  Evergreen  Ave.,  Ham¬ 
den,  Conn. 

July  22-23.  —  Massachusetts  State 
Grange  Field  Days,  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Amherst. 

July  24-uJ7. — Tenth  annual  Summer 
Farm  and  .Home  Week,  Michigan  State 
College,  East  Lansing. 

^  July  30-31.  —  New  York  Co-operative 
Seed  Potato  Association,  three-countv 
potato  tour,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

1— Field  Day,  Market  Garden 
Field  Station,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  15. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Summer  meeting,  and  In¬ 
ternational  Entomological  Congress,  State 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y 

Aug.  17.— New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Peru,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 
in  Champlain  Valley. 

Aug.  21-22. — New  Jersey  Gladiolus  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  exhibition,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Aug.  22  -  25.  —  Gloucester  County 
Granges,  thirty-fifth  annual  fair,  Aleyon 
Park,  Pitman,  N.  J. 

Aug.  24. — Dedication  of  new  building, 
New  York  Ranger  School,  Wanakena, 

Aug  27-Sept.  1.  —  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  3-9. — Michigan  State  Fair,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Sept.  16-22.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Dec.  1-8.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  Union  Stack  Yards,  Chica¬ 
go.,  Ill. 


Insects  on  Blue  Spruce 

I  have  two  blue  spruce  trees  about  10 
ft.  high,  nine  years  old.  One  is  doing 
very  well,  but  we  noticed  last  year  that 
the  other  one  was  attacked  by  insects  re- 
sembling  moths.  .  Could  you  advise  me 
what  the  trouble  is  and  how  to  overcome 

it?  J.  G.  M. 

.  The  most  common  moth  on  blue  spruce 
is  oue  that  is  about  the  size  of  our  com¬ 
mon  clothes  moth,  but  dark  in  color.  I 
suspect  this,  is  the  one  that  did  the  dam- 
age.  Spraying  with  lead  arsenate  powder. 
7"  teaspoons  to  one  gallon  of  water  should 
be  effective.  a.  h.  mac  Andrews. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  College  of  Forestry. 
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State  Grange 

There  are  not  many  Granges  that  are 
..nip  to  celebrate  a  55th  anniversary,  espe¬ 
cially  in  New  York  1-Hate,  as  1873  was 
practically  the  beginning  of  Grange  work 
jn  the  Empire  State.  With  the  exception 
of  Fredonia  Grange  in  Chautauqua  Coun¬ 
ty,  organized  in  April,  1868,  little  or¬ 
ganization  work  was  done  until  1873,  but 
during  that  year  nearly  30  subordinates 
were  founded  in  the  State,  many  of  which, 
however,  sooner  or  later  surrendered  their 
charters. 

Of  these  Granges  organized  in  1873  11 
of  them  were  located  in  Jefferson  County, 
and  the  most  prominent  of  these  was 
Watertown  No.  7,  which  for  many  years 
was  the  largest  New  York  Grange.  Wa¬ 
tertown  Grange  has  just  celebrated  its 
55th  anniversary. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  subordinates 
bearing  the  numbers  three  and  four  long 
ago  surrendered  their  charters.  Water- 
town  Grange,  although  bearing  charter 
Iso.  7.  is  really  No.  5  in  point  of  age 
among  the  nearly  900  subordinates  of  the 
State.  The  four  Granges  antedating  Wa¬ 
tertown  are  Fredonia  No.  1,  Portland  No. 
2,  of  Chautauqua  ;  Union  No.  5  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  and  Honeoye  Falls  No.  6  of 
Monroe  County.  Granges  three  and  four 
were  located  in  St.  Lawrence  County  and 
long  ago  ceased  to  exist. 

As  the  State’s  largest  Grange  over  a 
long  period,  the  history  of  Watertown 
Grange  has  more  than  local  interest.  Luke 
Fulton,  who  organized  Watertown  Grange 
July  17,  1873,  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  State  Grange  November  6,  1873, 
and  served  as  first  chaplain  of  the  State 
Grange.  lie  also  served  the  State  body 
as  treasurer  and  member  of  the  executive 
committee.  He  was  appointed  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  deputy  by  State  Master  George  D. 
Hinckley,  soon  after  the  organization  of 
the  State  Grange,  and  organized  many 
subordinates  in  half  a  dozen  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Northern  New  York.  Deputy  Ful¬ 
ton  was  originally  a  charter  member  of 
Union  Grange  No.  5,  and  served  as  its 
first  master.  Later  he  transferred  his 
membership  to  Watertown  Grange.  He 
was  also  the  first  master  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  Pomona  Grange  when  it  was 
organized  May  4.  1876. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  hall  of  Water- 
town  Grange  in  September,  1884,  under 
Pomona  auspices.  Governor  It.  P.  Flower 
and  State  Superintendent  of  Education 
Charles  It.  Skinner,  both  residents  of 
Watertown,  were  present  and  delivered 
addresses. 

Watertown  Grange  has  furnished  13 
Pomona  masters  as  follows :  Elliott  Make¬ 
peace,  L.  D.  Oluey,  W.  O.  Tolman,  S.  H. 
Bibbins,  Willet  FI.  Vary,  Will  C.  Baker, 
It.  P.  Dunlap,  Leonard  L.  Allen,  Oscar  E. 
Hinds,  M.  It.  Randall,  Fay  Jacobs,  C. 
Leigh  Beecher  and  Alfred  E.  Emerson. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Parker,  a  member  of  Wa¬ 
tertown  Grange,  is  serving  her  33d  year 
as  secretary  of  the  Jefferson  Pomona. 

Watertown  Grange  has  also  furnished 
the  following  State  Grange  officers :  Mrs. 
Elliott  Makepeace,  State  Flora ;  Alpha 
M.  Child,  State  chaplain  and  overseer; 
Miss  Ella  Fulton,  State  Ceres;  Mrs. 
Luke  Fulton,  State  Flora  ;  Luke  Fulton. 
State  chaplain,  treasurer  and  member  of 
executive  committee;  Willet  H.  Vary, 
overseer  and  master  of  State  Grange  and 
also  overseer  of  the  National  Grange; 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Wilson,  chairman  women’s 
work  committee;  L.  L.  Allen,  historian 
and  press  correspondent. 

Located  in  the  city  of  Watertown  is 
the  largest  Grange  tire  insurance  company 
in  the  world,  with  a  total  amount  of 
risks  carried  in  excess  of  $24,000,000. 
Watertown  Grange  has  furnished  two 
presidents  for  this  organization,  Luke 
Fulton,  who  served  from  1890  to  1904, 
and  Oscar  E.  Hinds,  who  now  occupies 
the  position.  The  Grange  also  supplied 
two  secretaries  of  this  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  Willet  II.  Vary,  who  served  for 
oyer  20  years,  and  who  was  succeeded  at 
his  death  by  Ernest  W.  Vary,  his  son, 
who  still  occupies  that  important  post. 

At  the  recent  55th  anniversary  the 
principal  address  was  delivered  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  of  Lowville,  the  lec¬ 
turer  of  the  State  Grange.  The  following 
officers  of  the  Jefferson  Pomona  were  also 
present  as  guests  of  honor :  Master 
George  W.  Greeney,  Lecturer  Harriette 
Reeves,  Overseer  A.  E.  Holmes  and  Sec¬ 
retary  Elizabeth  Parker.  Among  the 
guests  also  was  former  Deputy  Josiah 
lietts,  of  Onondaga  County,  a  member 
ot  Geddes  Grange,  who  has  'been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  order  for  54  years. 


Hollyhocks  and  Oriental 
Poppies 

Gn  page  918  I  notice  Mrs.  W.  F.  says 
she  has  trouble  making  hollyhocks  liv( 
through  more  than  one  Winter.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  hollyhocks  they  are  not  reallj 
perennials,  but  are  biennials,  and  no  holly 
nock  plant  lives  more  than  two  years 
,  18  the  falling  seeds  that  i-enew  tin 
Plants,  and  that  is  why  they  are  coin 
uionly  called  perennials.  From  my  own 
observation  hollyhocks  never  winter-kill 
or  l  never  cover  them,  and  we  live  in  s 
veiy  cold  section  of  Northern  New  York 
the  only  abuse  hollyhocks  won’t  stand 
,  'vet;  feet.  They  must  be  in  a  well 
arained  location  all  the  year.  My  obser 
,  ,ion  l'as  shown  me  that  no  plant  ol 
muyiiook  ever  blooms  two  years. 

tins  information  may  be  useful 
m'°*e  who  are  starting  “Hollyhocl 
vns.  8eed  sown  this  year  will  bloon 


to 


next  year,  but  if  after  blooming  you  cut 
off  the  tops  before  the  seed  ripens  and 
falls  you  will  have  no  hollyhocks  the 
third  year.  The  roots  do  not  winter- 
kill  ;  they  simply  are  biennials  just  as 
Sweet  William  is  a  biennial.  The  seed¬ 
lings  of  hollyhocks  should  be  set  in 
rows  where  wanted  this  season,  and  they 
will  be  glorious  next  year.  If  properly 
cared  for  there  will  always  be  a  supply 
of  blooming  age  plants  in  the  garden.  Do 
not  crowd  the  plants,  give  plenty  of  room. 
If  the  bed  is  low  and  wet  at  any  season  of 
the  year  hollyhocks  will  not  thrive  in 
such  a  place,  but  they  will  stand  extreme 
cold  and  need  not  be  covered  at  all. 

The  Oriental  poppies  are  perennials 
and  the  same  roots  live  and  increase  year 
after  year.  But  they  must  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  during  their  “resting  period”  after 
blooming.  When  resting  you  may  think 
they  have  dried  out  completely,  but  let 
them  alone;  they  will  come  up  smiling 
in  the  Fall.  They  are  very  hardy. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  mrs.  \v.  d. 


An  Optimist  and  His  Farm 

(Continued  from  page  962) 

sheltered  by  an  arbor-vitas  hedge  which 
we  have  learned  to  value  highly  for  its 
protection  to  the  early  and  late  garden 
crops.  Beyond  the  garden  stood  an  old 
orchard  of  good  varieties  of  apples,  but 
most  of  them  ready  for  the  woodpile. 
Adjoining  that  a  mixed  orchard  of 
peaches,  pears  and  apples  had  been  set  17 
years  before.  The  peach  trees  were  all 
gone_,  but  the  pears  and  apples  were  in 
bearing,  so  that  I  was  able  to  name  each 
one  the  first  year.  The  farm,  we  found, 
was  bounded  on  the  long  side  by  a  town 
line  highway,  and  bisected  at  right  angles 
to  this  by  the  State  highway,  with  the 
farmstead  about  in  the  middle. 

Three  crop  seasons  have  passed  since 
we  settled  here.  I  can  report  some  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  farm  business.  It  has  been 
made  without  going  further  into  debt, 
which  is  the  safest  plan  in  these  times. 
A  new  orchard  of  three  acres  set  to  a 
few  good  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  was 
started  two  years  ago  on  a  clover  sod 
field  adjoining  the  bearing  orchard.  The 
new  growth  last  year  was  very  gratifying. 
Each  year  I  have  sown  a  bushel  of  Al¬ 
falfa  seed.  The  first  time  it  had  to  be 
sown  with  oats,  and  there  are  better 
nurse  crops  for  Alfalfa.  It  was  a  real 
test  of  the  adaptability  of  Alfalfa  to  our 
farm,  and  apparently  the  first  attempt 
to  grow  the  crop  on  it.  There  was  a 
fair  stand  of  plants  surviving  at  the  end 
of  last  season,  but  I  feel  sure  I  can  suc¬ 
ceed  better  on  the  same  field,  so  I  plowed 
it  last  Autumn  and  gave  our  three-horse 
team  all  they  wanted  to  do.  I  want  to 
keep  on  sowing  a  bushel  of  seed  a  year 
until  all  the  better  fields  have  had  a 
chance  to  show  how  well  it  may  succeed. 
Our  red  raspberry  patch  was  enlarged  last 
year  with  the  intention  of  having  crops  to 
sell  from  it.  The  strawberry  patch  has 
grown  larger  each  year,  and  though 
drought  hurt  production  last  season  we 
sold  enough  to  make  a  reputation  for  late 
berries  of  quality  and  size.  We  have  tried 
our  talents  at  commercial  aster  growing 
with  only  moderate  success,  but  there  has 
been  enough  encouragement  in  it  to  keep 
up  hope. 

The  farm  live  stock  to  start  with  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  cow,  two  horses  and  a  flock 
of  chickens.  We  find  some  obstacles  to 
overcome  to  reach  our  goal  of  three  cows 
and  300  laying  hens.  We  have  had  to 
buy  the  additional  cows  as  heifers,  for 
not  one  has  yet  been  born  for  us  to  raise. 
Butter  and  cream  find  a  ready  cash  mar¬ 
ket  here,  and  the  hens  and  chicks  pay 
well  for  the  skim-milk.  Bacillary  white 
diarrhoea  made  sad  havoc  with  chick 
raising  until  we  learned  its  life  history 
and  remedy.  Now  with  a  new  henhouse 
and  a  blood-tested  breeding  flock  the  way 
seems  clear  for  better  poultry  profits  than 
before. 

“Sun  spot  weather”  has  been  one  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  last  four  years,  but 
if  the  scientists  are  correct  that  cycle  is 
now  on  the  wane  and  we  may  expect 
more  normal  seasons  to  come.  With  as 
many  farm  enterprises  as  our  farm  has 
there  are  always  some  that  prosper  in  this 
climate. 

The  crop  rotation  I  follow  is  a  some¬ 
what  flexible  one  intended  to  distribute 
labor  through  the  year.  It  includes 
clovers.  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  oats,  barley, 
wheat,  corn,  field  beans  and  peas  for  the 
cannery.  The  products  of  the  garden,  or¬ 
chard,  hennery  and  dairy,  enable  us  to 
have  the  best  balanced  living  we  ever  en¬ 
joyed.  If  we  had  to  buy  it  from  some 
other  farm  the  cost  would  stagger  us.  I 
maintain  that  we  live  on  the  fat  of  the 
land,  but  not  on  a  fat  cash  income. 

Of  course  I  can  see  many  ways  we 
could  spend  money  to  improve  this  farm 
and  increase  our  comfort,  but  it  would 
take  some  of  the  zest  out  of  life  to  have 
everything  one  wanted.  I  believe  that 
economic  conditions  are  going  to  change 
for  the  better  in  a  few  years.  When  we 
invested  here  it  seemed  as  if  land  values 
were  at  the  bottom,  but  such  was  not  the 
ease.  Forced  sales  hereabouts  in  the  last 
two  years  have  shown  a  heavy  slump  and 
no  market  for  inferior  farms.  It  is  a 
good  time  now  to  buy  a  farm  if  one  has 
the  endurance  and  an  eye  to  the  future. 
I  know  two  real  farmers  who  have  re¬ 
cently  done  it.  Most,  of  our  country  folks 
are  real  philosophers  and  ready  to  “take 
the  bitter  with  the  sweet.”  I’m  glad  to  be 
a  farmer  and  an  optimist,  OPTI. 

New  York. 


Kill  the  Borer 

With  Clean  Plowing 

Plow  deep  and  clean — cover  all  trash  deeply  and  com¬ 
pletely — that’s  the  rule  now.  It’s  a  good  farming  practice 
whether  the  borer  is  present  or  not.  If  you  can’t  put  your 
old  tractor  plow  in  shape  for  clean  plowing,  see  the 


John  Deere  No.  5  Plow 


You  can  get  the  No.  5  equipped 
with: 

— 16-inch  bottoms,  the  width  best 
adapted  for  deep,  clean  plowing 
combined  with  good  penetra¬ 
tion,  scouring,  and  light  draft. 

— IS-inch  rolling  coulters  that  cut 
through  heavy  accumulations  of 
stalks  and  trash. 

— independent  jointers  that  “stay 
put”  in  all  conditions,  and  assist 
greatly  towards  deep  covering 
of  trash. 

— moldboard  wing  extensions  that 


insure  close  lapping  of  the  fur¬ 
row  slices. 

— non-clogging  trash  wires  that 
hold  down  all  loose  trash  until 
it  is  plowed  under. 

The  No.  5  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  plows  John  Deere  ever 
made.  It  does  much  better  work, 
pulls  lighter  and  lasts  much  longer 
than-  ordinary  tractor  plows. 

You  can  get  it  with  or  without 
corn  borer  equipment,  in  two-  bot¬ 
tom  and  three-bottom  sizes — 16- 
inch,  14-inch,  or  12-inch.  See  it 
at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s. 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


THE  RIGHT  TOOL  SAVES  TIME 

Speeds  Up  the 
HILLING  JOB 

When  hilling,  count  the  number 
of  extra  strokes  it  takes  because 
dirt  slips  around  the  sides  and 
over  the  top  of  your  hoe. 

This  hoe  speeds  up  the  hilling 
job  because  it9  curved  and 
slightly  dished  face  holds  the 
soil  on  every  draw.  More  soil 
is  pulled  to  the  plant  on  each 
stroke,  fewer  strokes  are  re¬ 
quired  to  each  hill,  and  more 
plants  are  hilled  each  hour. 

It  is  a  Genuine  True  Tem¬ 
per  Hoe  with  the  Brand 
Burned  in  the  Handle  to 
mark  it  as  the  best  tool  of 
its  kind  that  can  be  made 

THE  AMERICAN 
FORK  &  HOE  CO. 

General  Offices: 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Makers  of  Farm  and 
Garden  Tools  for  over 
100  years. 


Over  400  other 
choice  tools  for 
every  farm  task 
described  In 
this  valua¬ 
ble  136-page 
Users’  Cata¬ 
log. Sentfree 
on  request. 


“INTERNATIONAL” 

BASIC  SLAG 

Is  of  the  highest  grade  produced  in 
Europe  and  guaranteed  free  from  adultera¬ 
tion  and  to  analyze  a  minimum  of 

18%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 

Basic  Slag  supplies  both  Phosphorus  and 
Lime,  develops  and  maintains  Clover  and 
Good  Grasses,  and  produces  maximum 
crops  of  sweet,  nutritious  Hay  of  high 
feeding  value. 

The  ideal  time  to  apply  Basic  Slag  to 
Grasslands  is  immediately  after  mowing, 
or  at  time  of  seeding  in  the  fall. 

“Basic  Slag  and  Its  Uses” 

is  the  title  of  a  little  book  we  shall  be 
glad  to  send  you  if  you  will  drop  us  a  line. 

International  Agricultural  Corp. 

Manufacturers  of  Complete  Fertilizers  and 
Importers  of  all  Fertilizer  Materials 

38  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  ou  request-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Faint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  ami  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  Factory  in  America.  Eat.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

fimmimi  mu  iiiuii  ii  nimi  m  iiiiiiiiiiuiiiii 

Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

By  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh 
WV  Cj  Price.  $2.50 

CHARLES  LINDBERGH -His  Life 

By  Dale  Van  Every  and  Morris  dr  Haven  Tracy 

Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
332  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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News  From  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

The  unusually  heavy  June  drop  is  still 
going  on  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 
Package  orders  have  been  subject  to  many 
changes  before  July  1.  We  have  just 
finished  cancelling  on  one  car  of.  bushel 
baskets  out  of  a  total  of  three  originally 
ordered.  Stayman  and1  Rome  Beauty 
are  still  dropping — we  hope  they  .  stop 
soon  while  a  half-reasonable  crop  is  in 
sight.  The  season  is  late,  as  is  shown 
by  shipping  items  and  by  the  fact  that 
Transparents  are  usually  ready  for  a 
first  picking  soon  after  July  Fourth. 
This  will  not  be  the  case  this  year. 

Several  Pennsylvania  growers  are  using 
a  new  idea  in  cover  crops.  About  June  1 
they  solved  Soy  beans  in  drills  in  their 
orchards,  spaced  so  that  they  could  be 
cultivated  like  corn.  Cultivation  will  be 
continued  for  <some  time  with  much  of  its 
benefits,  yet  a  fine  crop  of  the  Soy  beans 
will  have  a  chance  to  mature  and  give  a 
large  amount  of  plant  material  to  turn 
under. 

One  Central  Pennsylvania  orchard  is 
capable  of  growing  fine  stands  of  Alfalfa 
or  other  legumes,  yet  the  owner  was  con¬ 
cerned  over  his  ^inability  to  work  these 
plants  under  because  of  his  land  being 
■too  rough  and  rocky  to  permit  ready 
disking.  Soil  that  will  grow  legumes  like 
Alfalfa  and  the  clovers,  and  give  a  fine 
stand  of  them,  should  cause  .the  fortunate 
possessor  no  worry.  They  could  be 
chopped  up  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  if 
cultivation  was  considered  a  necessity, 
and  if  the  result  looked  a  bit  ragged,  the 
remaining  .plants  would  do  no  harm.  Per¬ 
sonally,  we  would  not  feel  like  tearing  up 
a  good  Alfalfa  sod  any  oftener  than  re¬ 
seeding  required,  as  we  have  seen  some 
beautiful  orchards  handled  in  this  way. 

One  hundred  peach  trees  were  “dis¬ 
budded”  this  Spring  by  way  of  trial.  The 
trees  were  headed  at  about  30  inches, 
with  the  lowest  bud  being  left  at.  IS 
inches  and  the  next  at  24  inches.  De¬ 
tails  of  this  method  were  given  in  an 
earlier  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  (page  51S). 

A  grower  with  20  acres  of  nine-year- 
old  apples  girdled  all  the  fillers  this  year. 
The  varieties  were  Golden  Delicious, 
Grimes,  Stayman,  Paragon,  Winesap, 
Nero  and  York.  The  original  distance 
was  20  x  20  feet  square,  but  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
rows  of  peaches  were  put  in  between  each 
apple  row. 

An  Adams  county  man  cleared  up  an¬ 
other  one  of  the  usual  orchard  mysteries. 
A  portion  of  his  trees  showed  what  looked 
like  'spray  burn,  yet  the  same  variety 
sprayed  at  the  same  time  around  this 
group  were  uninjured.  He  finally  re¬ 
membered  that  he  had  burned  some  old 
sulphur  bags  to  the  windward  of  the 
injured  trees,  and  although  the  trees  were 
at  a  safe  distance  for  an  ordinary  fire, 
the  fumes  of  the  burning  sulphur  left 
their  trail  as  the  breeze  carried  them 
through  the  orchard.  What  appears  to 
be  spray  burn  is  evident  in  some  parts  of 
the  State.  Exactly  why  this  should  be 
is  not  clear. 

A  recent  article  from  the  Ohio  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  reports  dust 
as  being  absolutely  satisfactory  for  apple 
scab,  actually  costing  less  per  bushel  of 
fruit  and  producing  more  sound,  better 
colored,  and  finer  finished  apples  than 
spraying  in  Ohio  in  1927.  Uniformly 
satisfactory  results  are  also  reported  for 
1926.  About  the  same  time,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  reported  that  eight  years  work  in 
several  locations  and  orchards  indicated 
that  dust  mixtures,  as  now  known  and 
used',  were  not  effective  or  satifactory, 
for  the  control  of  several  outbreaks  of 
apple  scab  under  West  Virginia  condi¬ 
tions.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  these 
conflicting  reports  is  that  dust  may  not 
fail  to  give  satisfaction  in  one  archard. 
while  the  one  next  door  may  be  held 
up  as  a  bad  example  of  the  use  of  dust, 
without  anyone  knowing  exactly  why  the 
difference. 

A  Central  Pennsylvania  vegetable  grow¬ 
er  also  specializes  in  strawberries.  Two 
years  ago  he  imported  some  new  variety 
of  them  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  importation 
brought  with  it  red  spiders.  These  pests 
have  cost  him  considerable  in  fruit  and 
plants  this  year,  and  the  standard  control 
measures  for  this  mite  have  failed.  Ento¬ 
mologists  are  busy  trying  different  ma¬ 
terials,  and  are  attempting  to  devise  some 
praotieaiy  way  of  spraying  these  plants 
so  that  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves 
will  be  thoroughly  covered,  as  well  as  the 
tops.  The  field  was  burned  over  last 
year  after  harvest,  but  this  did  not  seem 
to  influence  the  numbers  of  this  pest 
greatly. 

Fruit  growers  of  the  United  States  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  one  setback 
to  fruit  growing  that  they  have  not  met 
nor  are  they  likely  to  face.  For  the  first 
time  in  26  years  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius 
in  Italy  were  devastated  by  the.  rain  of 
acid  from  the  skies.  Vegetation  was 
killed,  exposed  metal  objects  ruined,  and 
the  people  suffered  bodily  discomfort,  as 
well  as  losing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars’  worth  of  orchards,  vineyards 
and  other  property.  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  similar  rains  in  the  past',  this  rain 
contained  hydrochloric  of  muriatic  and 
sulplmric  acids,  dissolved  from  the  vapors 
of  the  volcano.  All  this  is  part  of  the 
price  paid  for  utilizing  the  favorable 
slopes  and  soil  of  this  famous  mountain. 

The  Sunkist  ads  remind  us  that  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  represented  by 
,  this  brand  hopes  to  sell  1,500  cars  of 


lemons  and  4,500  cars  of  oranges  during 
1928  for  drinking  fountain  use  where  the 
fruit  would  not  be  used  otherwise.  All 
this  was  brought,  about  by  the  electric 
juice  extractors  devised  by  these  enter¬ 
prising  people.  What  would  some  sort 
of  a  workable  machine  designed  to  handle 
apple  juice  in  the  same  way  accomplish 
in  stabilizing  the  apple  market? 

Pennsylvania,  with  a  peach  production 
in  1927  of  047,000  bushels,  valued  at 
•$1,S94,000  stands  as  one  of  the  nine  lead¬ 
ing  peach-growing  States  of  the  nation, 
the  State-Federal  Crop  Reporting  Service 
has  announced.  While  the  total  crop  for 
1927  was  less  than  half  of  the  crop  of 
1926,  the  average  value  per  bushel  was 
more  than  doubled.  Franklin  county  has 
•been  the  leading  producer  during  the 
past  two  years,  urith  York  county  last 
year  replacing  Adams  for  second  place. 

K.  H.  SUDDS. 


Memories  of  the  Thousand 
Islands 

I  read  not  long  ago  of  a  man  who  never 
found  any  water  that  seemed  as  cold  or 
quenched  his  thirst  as  did  the  water  from 
the  spring  on  the  farm  where  he  lived  as 
a  boy.  He  always  talked  about  it,  until 
at  last  he  had  a  wonderful  memory  of 
that  spring  built  up  in  his  mind.  After 
long  years  he  took  his  son  to  visit  the 
place,  and  found  to  his  surprise  that  the 
spring  was  not  nearly  as  large  as  he  re¬ 
membered  it,  nor  the  water  as  cold.  The 
son  called  it  just  a  waterliole  in  the 
woods.  And  so  it  is  often  with  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  our  childhood.  We  are  very  apt 
unconsciously  to  enlarge  on  the  wonders 
of  what  took  place  then  when  we  meet 
old  friends,  and  get  to  talking  over  old 
times.  I  have  been  thinking  lately  about 
the  excursions  we  used  to  take  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  comparing  them  with 
one  we  took  last  Summer. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  automobile  or  the 
airplane  had  not  invaded  our  territory, 
and  the  only  means  of  travel  were  the 
river  steamers  and  the  railroad.  The  St. 
Lawrence  River  is  the  most  beautiful 
river  in  the  world  ;  if  you  do  not  believe 
it  I  invite  you  to  visit  it  and  its  Thou¬ 
sand  Islands.  Thirty  years  ago  the  river 
was  full  of  steamers  crowded  with  passen¬ 
gers,  and  the  islands  were  like  great  flow¬ 
er  gardens.  Wealthy  families  from  all 
over  the  United  States  came  to  the  is¬ 
lands,  and  built  themselves  palatial  Sum¬ 
mer  homes.  They  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  as  to  Jhe  quantity  of  flowers  they 
could  raise,  "and  this,  with  the  beautiful 
blue-green  of  the  water  and  the  sunny 
blue  skies  of  this  section,  made  the  river 
a  most  beautiful  sight.  White  sailboats 
and  long  slim  yachts  added  a  picturesque 
touch.  Many  excursion  boats  ran  from 
down  the  river  to  points  among  the  is¬ 
lands  and  above,  some  leaving  in  the 
morning  and  returning  in  the  early  eve¬ 
ning,  and  others  leaving  in  the  afternoon 
and  returning  later  at  night.  1  These  lat¬ 
ter  were  equipped  with  searchlights, 
which  played  back  and  forth  upon  the 
islands  and  the  shores.  This  was  a 
favorite  trip  for  the  young  couples  of 
that  time,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
climax  of  many  a  courtship  was  reached 
in  the  shadow  of  the  deck  of  a  river 
steamer  on  a  moonlight  excursion. 

It  was  possible  in  those  days  to  charter 
a  steamer  for  a  day,  and  this  was  often 
done  by  Sunday  schools.  It  was  a  gala 
day  for  us  when  our  school  was  going, 
for  it  meant  that  all  the  family  and  all 
our  friends  and  neighbors  would  be  going, 
too.  We  were  up  early,  and  needless  to 
say  there  was  great  excitement.  Being 
the  eldest  of  six  it  generally  fell  to  my 
lot  to  get  some  of  the  younger  ones  ready, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  there  was  not  much 
ceremony  about  the  way  they  were  washed 
and  combed.  When  mother  had  packed 
the  lunch  which  she  had  spent  most  of 
the  day  before  preparing,  and. looked  us 
all  over  to  make  sure  we  were"  all  right, 
we  climbed  into  the  big  double  buggy  and 
father  drove  to  Morristown,  where  the 
boat  was  to  make  a  landing.  There  we 
found  some  of  our  friends,  and  visited 
while  xve  waited  for  the  boat  to  arrive. 
Father  always  allowed  plenty  of  time  and 
we  were  at  the  dock  early,  so  that  long 
before  it  xvas  time  for  the  boat  to  come 
we  were  sure  that  something  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  that  she  would  not  come  that 
day.  At  last  the  little  steamer  came 
nosing  into  the  bay,  and  what  a  thrill  it 
gave  us  !  I  am  sure  no  ocean  liner  ever 
looked  as  majestic  as  did  that  excursion 
steamer,  and  our  hearts  beat  fast  as  we 
stepped  quickly  over  the  gangplank  and 
went  up  on  the  deck.  Here  we  hung 
timidly  over  the  rail,  keeping  a  tight  hold 
for  fear  of  slipping  overboard,  as  we  had 
been  told  a  child  had  once  done.  We 
liked  to  watch  the  water  slip  past  us,  and 
see  tht?  swells  caused  by  the  motion  of 
the  boat.  We  had  brought  along  the  pen¬ 
nies  we  had  saved,  and  with  them  we 
bought  sticks  of  candy,  peppermint  or  cin¬ 
namon  drops,  and  if  we  had  enough  a 
dish  of  ice  cream.  I  do  not  remember 
that  they  had  ice  cream  cones  at  that 
time.  We  rushed  about  the  boat,  intent 
at  seeing  as  much  as  posible,  and  each 
new  sight  entranced  us.  We  were  not  as 
sophisticated  as  the  youngsters  of  today, 
and  -were  easily  pleased,  going  into  rap¬ 
tures  over  each  sailboat. 

Before  noon  we  were  teasing  to  get  in¬ 
to  the  lunch  basket,  for  the  river  air  made 
us  hungry,  and  we  had  had  an  early 
breakfast.  We  always  had  our  dinner 
over  before  we  reached  Alexandria  Bay, 
where  a  short  stop  of  half  an  hour  was 
made.  I  can  just  see  those  porters  as 


they  stood  on  the  dock  calling  the  names 
of  their  various  houses.  There  was  one 
big  black  fellow  we  always  looked  for, 
who  called  out  over  and  over  “Thousand 
Island  House”  in  a  voice  so  deep  that  we 
were  sure  it  came  from  his  toes.  Some¬ 
times  we  got  off  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
often  the  fear  of  being  left  on  shore  kept 
us  on  board  during  the  stop.  I  thought 
for  years  that  all  there  was  in  Alexandria 
Bay  was  the  big  hotels  and  a  few  stores, 
for  I  had  never  dared  venture  away  from 
the  river.  The  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
river  is  around  and  above  this  place,  and 
many  people  still  visit  there,  and  probably 
always  will.  Many  beautiful  homes  and 
large  club  houses  were  open,  and  the 
places  beautiful  with  flowers.  Our  little 
steamer  took  us  in  and  out  among  the  is¬ 
lands,  until  at  last  we  see  Clayton  in  the 
distance,  and  soon  we  come  to  Thousand 
Island  Park.  Sometimes  we  stopped  there 
for  a  time,  but  often  we  came  around  the 
end  of  the  island  on  which  the  park  is 
located,  and  started  on  our  way  home. 
This  is  a  large  island,  nine  miles  long 
and  quite  wide,  so  the  circle  we  cut  is  a 
large  one,  and  we  were  always  sure  to 
hear  some  one  declaring  that  we  had  not 
turned  around  yet  when  we  were  quite  a 
piece  on  the  way  home.  When  we  have 
passed  this  island  we  are  in  the  Lost 
Channel,  and  we  really  fear  that  the  cap¬ 
tain  has  lost  his  way.  There  are  num¬ 
bers  of  small  islands,  and  here  we  see  na¬ 
ture  unadorned.  The  water  in  here  is 
calm,  and  the  foliage  is  reflected,  making 
it  very  beautiful.  We  seem  to  be  heading 
directly  for  an  island,  when  suddenly  we 
turn  and  pass  through  an  opening  we 
could  not  see  before.  It  is  like  fairyland, 
and  is  well  named,  for  the  course  could  be 
very  easily  lost  by  a  captain  who  did  not 
know  it  well.  Everyone  is  quiet  as  we 
pass  through  this  portion  of  the  river, 
lost  in  wonder  at  the  beauty  of  nature. 

By  and  by  we  begin  to  see  some  of  the 
places  we  passed  on  our  way  up  the  river, 
and  come  to  Heart  Island,  which  is  oppo¬ 
site  Alexandria  Bay.  On  this  island  we 
see  a  great  castle  of  brown  stone  being 
bulit  by  a  man  from  New  York  City,  and 
if  it  were  night  we  would  see  a  great 
heart-shaped  electric  sign  also.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  never  finished  on  acount  of  the 
death  of  the  owner’s  wife,  but  that  is  a 
story  by  itself. 

The  trip  from  now  on  is  rather  un¬ 
eventful,  and  we  begin  to  forage  among 
the  lunch  baskets,  and  to  look  for  Mor¬ 
ristown.  When  we  finaly  reach  there  we 
are  a  tired  but  happy  crowd,  and  our  par¬ 
ents  no  doubt  see  us  safely  on  shore  with 
thankful  hearts.  Excursion  days  were  red 
letter  days  in  our  young  lives. 

Later  I  went  on  the  larger  steamers 
with  other  young  people,  and  after  I  was 
married  we  went  occasionally  with  visit¬ 
ing  friends  who  wanted  to  see  the  river. 
Gradually  the  river  traffic  has  dropped 
off,  as  the  automobile  has  changed  the 
mode  of  travel,  and  now  very  few  steam¬ 
ers  ply  the  river,  and  only  one  makes  the 
trip  among  the  islands  from  our  section 
of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

As  a  Summer  resort  the  Thousand  Is¬ 
lands  is  a  back  number,  and  many  of  the 
finest  places  are  closed.  To  be  sure  there 
will  always  be  those  who  love  the  river 
and  come  back  each  year,  but  they  are 
not  among  the  wealthy  class.  I  heard  a 
man  say  recently  that  an  island  in  the 
river  was  about  as  easy  to  sell  as  a  farm. 
Tourists  visit  the  islands,  but  they  come 
in  their  ears  to  Clayton  or  Alexandria 
Bay  and  there  hire  a  man  with  a  large 
motor  boat  to  take  them  among  the  is¬ 
lands.  It  is  really  the  best  way,  and 
not  so  tiresome,  especially  if  you  have 
children  in  the  party. 

Last  Summer  my  sister  and  I  recalled 
the  fact  that  we  had  not  been  up  the  river 
in  years,  and  that  our  children  had  never 
been  on  a  river  steamer  or  anything  larger 
than  a  40-ft.  motor  boat.  Thev  heard  us 
talking  about  it  and  made  up  their  minds 
they  were  being  cheated  out  of  some  pleas¬ 
ure.  We  probably  made  a  good  story  of 
it,  for  they  wanted  to  go,  and  we  con¬ 
sented.  AVe  left  Ogdensburg  at  an  early 
hour  laden  with  generous  baskets  and 
boxes  of  lunch  for  we  remembered  how 
hungry  we  got.  From  Ogdensburg  to  Mor¬ 
ristown  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen,  but 
as  the  journey  takes  and  hour,  the  chil¬ 
dren  .thought  the  wonderful  sights  should 
begin.  Boys  of  10  and  12  cannot  sit 
still  very  long,  at  least  these  three  can¬ 
not,  and  soon  they  were  below  examining 
the  machinery.  There  were  not  many 
passengers  aboard,  and  no  one  that  we 
knew.  When  the  boys  were  out  of  our 
sight  we  wondered  what  they  were  do¬ 
ing,  and  where  they  were.  Once  we  dis¬ 
covered  them  having  a  game  of  tag  which 
took  them  all  over,  up  on  the  seats  at  the 
side  and  over  the  feet  of  the  pasengers. 
Even  when  we  reached  the  islands  the 
scenery  soon  palled  upon  them,  and  the 
only  time  we  felt  really  comfortable  about 
them  was  when  they  were  eating.  AVe 
fed  them  as  often  as  we  could,  and  as  the 
afternoon  wore  away  we  told  stories  and 
played  games  to  try  to  make  the  trip  less 
tiresome  for  them.  The  littlest  boy  got 
so  reckless  standing  up  on  the  rail  that 
his  mother  made  him  sit  by  her  the  rest 
of  the  way.  It  brought  our  hearts  in  our 
mouths  to  see  them  hang  over  the  side, 
and  it  was  sighs  of  thankfulness  that  we 
set  foot  on  shore  that  night.  My  sister 
said,  “AVell,  we  brought  them  all  back 
with  us.” 

AAre  had  taken  the  same  trip  on  almost 
the  same  kind  of  a  boat.  We  had  seen  the 
same  sights  and  visited  the  same  place, 
but  it  was  not  the  same  to  us.  Children 
nowadays  have  so  many  pleasures  that 
they  will  never  get  the  thrills  from  any¬ 
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thing  that  we  got  from  a  Sunday  school 
excursion.  I  haven’t  heard  them  mention 
it  even  once.  I  know  they  launched  out 
into  a  glorious  game  of  tag  as  soon  as 
they  reached  home,  and  ran  as  if  they  en 
joyed  being  able  to  stretch  their  ]<>„•' 
while  their  mothers  sat  in  easy  chairs’ 
both  mentally  and  physically  exhausted 
and  declaring  that  once  in  a  lifetime  was 
enough  for  a  trip  of  that  kind.  The  next 
time  we  reminisce  we  will  do  so  when  the 
children  are  out  of  hearing. 


St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


From  a  Maine  Farm 

Someone  has  said  that  “both  poverty 
and  prosperity  were  infectious.”  To  no 
small  extent  I  believe  this  to  be  true 
This  county  furnishes  a  striking  example 
of  this  adage  or  the  real  meaning  of  it 
Lot  a  farmer  discover  some  better  method 
of  handling  his  potato  fields  or  some  better 
tool  and  in  a  very  short  time  that  method 
will  be  the  common  one  all  over  the  coun¬ 
ty,  or  the  tool  will  soon  be  in  general 
use.  The  potato  grower  is  ever  looking 
for  something  new.  This  makes  it  rather 
a  fertile  field  for  agents  selling  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  automobiles,  trucks,  etc. 

I  have  noted  many  times  that  few  farm¬ 
ers  attempt  to  corner  information.  Let 
them  discover  any  good  thing  and  they 
hasten  to  their  neighbor  to  give  away  the 
valuable  information  even  though  by  so 
doing  they  increase  competition  in  the 
very  thing  they  are  producing.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions  of  course  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule.  I  have  in  mind  a  generous  old 
beekeeper  friend  who  gave  me  a  great  deal 
of  help  when  I  first  became  interested  in 
bees,  as  a  young  man.  Another  prosperous 
beekeeper  who  could  not  be  considered 
generous  once  said  of  him  when  he  was 
being  quoted  by  a  beginner,  “He  don’t 
know  enough  to  keep  bees ;  he  tells  all 
he  knows.”  I  think  it  is  true  “that  the 
greatest  reward  of  science  is  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  instructing  the  ignorant.”  AVhat 
a  satisfaction  it  is  to  be  able  to  impart  to 
others  a  truth  that  makes  them  happier, 
and  more  prosperous. 

Prosperity  too  often  separates  neigh¬ 
bors  and  sometimes  it  takes  a  calamity 
to  bring  them  together.  This  ought  not  to 
be  so.  AA’e  ought  to  be  glad  for  a  neigh¬ 
bor  who  has  prospered  and  that  man  or 
woman  should  find  their  greatest  happi¬ 
ness  in  making  that  prosperity  a  means 
to  aiding  others. 

Henry  Ford  considers  his  wealth  but 
tools  with  which  to  work.  He  makes  no 
display  of  wealth  that  can  offend  even 
one  in  moderate  circumstances.  He 
wears  modest  clothes  and  lives  a  simple 
life.  It  appears  that  he  believes  it  much 
better  to  create  some  industry  that  will 
give  employment  to  many,  where  they 
are  paid  a  wage  that  makes  them  self 
respecting  and  prosperous,  rather  than 
to  make  large  donations  to  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions. 

If  a  few  attain  honest  prosperity  in  a 
certain  community,  those  near  them  usu¬ 
ally  have  pride  enough  to  make  a  real 
effort  to  improve  their  conditions  and  sur¬ 
roundings.  Thus  the  next  adjoining  neigh¬ 
borhood  takes  it  up  and  it  spreads  on  and 
out  in  ever  widening  circles.  I  once  re¬ 
marked  to  a  neighbor  who  was  building 
his  house  over  and  making  it  much  better, 
that  I  was  glad  to  see  him  do  it  as  it 
helped  me  too.  He  could  not  see  how  I 
was  to  benefit  by  it.  If  one  cared  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  property,  he  conld  sell  it  much 
more  quickly  and  at  a  better  price  in  a 
community  of  fine  homes  than  if  in  a 
community  where  all  the  homes  were  in  a 
run-down  condition.  Thus  one  cannot  im¬ 
prove  his  surroundings  or  attain  true 
prosperity  without  benefiting  those  about 
him.  How  many  have  a  fine  flowering 
plant,  shrub  or  fruit  because  they  first 
saw  it  in  a  neighbor’s  yard?  Thus  ex¬ 
ample  becomes  more  fruitful  than  precept. 

I  always  feel  sorry  for  the  man  or  wo¬ 
man  who  can  see  no  beauty  except  in  that 
which  brings  returns  in  dollars  and  cents. 
AAre  should  aim  to  make  our  homes  just  as 
attractive  and  our  surroundings  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  our  time  and  means,  will  permit. 
After  all  it  is  happiness  that  we  are  all 
seeking.  If  we  labor  for  dollars,  we  mean 
to  make  them  buy  happiness  for  ourselves 
and  those  we  love.  Few,  at  first,  care  for 
the  dollars  just  for  the  dollars’  sake,  but 
because  of  what  they  will  buy,  but  if  we 
are  not  careful  the  habit  of  putting  them 
aside  until  we  have  more  becomes  fixed 
and  we  cannot  part  with  them  without  a 
struggle,  even  to  buy  happiness  for  those 
we  love.  AA7hile  it  is  not  too  late  let  us 
improve  every  day  so  that  when  memory 
travels  back  over  the  years  that  were  ours 
there  may  be  no  vain  regrets.  “AVhile  we 
enjoy  life  let  us  erect  our  own  monu¬ 
ments.”  If  we  can  make  our  corner  ot 
the  earth  a  little  better  place  in  which 
those  who  come  after  us  may  live,  we 
shall  not  need  a  monument  of  stone  to 
mark  our  last  resting  place. 

Maine.  o.  b.  griffin. 


Rolling  Canada  Thistles 

Our  cure  when  the  thistles  are  grown 
about  eight  inches  is  to  roll  them  with  a 
common  hand  roller.  That  breaks  off  the 
stem  and  they  die.  AA7e  have  practiced 
this  for  seven  or  eight  years;  it  has  not 
failed  at  any  time.  It  works  the  same 
with  the  yellow  mustard.  Roll  when  m 
blossonp 
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Feed  and  Fertilizer  Conferences 

.  expensive  war  of  competition  is  be-  be  a  fair  price  for  it.  If  he  is  informed 
•  fwaeed  by  feed  and  fertilizer  manufac-  and  has  will  power  and  a  backbone,  he  will 
*ug ;  °  through  their  local  dealers  and  be  prompt  to  say  “yes”  or  “no”  to  sales- 

«nme  other  agencies,  for  the  patronage  of  men,  and  stick  to  it. 
eastern  farmers  in  particular.  For  years 
many  interests  and  persons  have  profited 
v  this  war  at  the  expense  of  farmers. 

The  conflict  has  raged  until,  having  low¬ 
ered  the  retail  prices  of  certain  mixtures 
or  of  some  of  their  ingredients,  it  is  be- 
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The  Wild  Sweet  Potato 

Some  months  ago  I  recall  reading  about 
a  wild  sweet  potato,  and  as  I  remember, 
a  variety  of  Ipomoea,  growing  a  very 
large  and  edible  root.  I  would  be  glad 


is  said  that  the  wild  plant  furnished  food 
for  the  aborigines.  Sometimes  this  plant 
becomes  a  troublesome  weed,  and  it  i3 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  it,  because  of  the 
labor  involved  in  digging  out  the  roots. 
This  peculiarity  would  make  it  less  de¬ 
sirable  than  the  other  yams  and  sweet 
potatoes  grown  as  food. 
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ginning  to  bene  .  n of  the  to  learn  more  about  this  tyant,  whether 


that  it  has  not  lowered  the  quality  of  the 
„0ods.  But  this  war  cannot  be  continued 
without  creating  deficits  instead  of  profits 
for  those  who  conduct  it.  Meantime 
farmers  want,  first,  honest,  dependable 
<r0ods  at  the  lowest  prices  which  responsi¬ 
ble  concerns  can  afford  to  accept,  and, 
second,  as  much  “service” — like  credits, 
prompt  deliveries,  and  occasional  advice 
aud  suggestions — as  they  can  get  when 
they  want  it. 

In  June,  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
I  attended  a  two-day  conference  for  deal¬ 
ers  who  sell  Purina  feeds  in  what  the 
manufacturers  call  the  “Atlantic  division” 
of  their  trade  territory.  More  than  150 
dealers  and  a  number  of  other  visitors 
were  present.  Dr.  FI.  J.  Patterson  of  the 
Maryland  Experiment  Station  welcomed 
them.  His  colleague  Dr.  De  Yoe  Meade 
of  the  animal  husbandry  department 
spoke  briefly.  Some  of  the  experiment 
station  people  were  in  attendance  during 
some  of  the  sessions. 

Much  of  the  educational  material  used 
was  dramatically  presented  in  several 
short-act  plays,  written,  planned  and 
staged  by  members  of  the  Purina  organi¬ 
zation. 

A  few  days  later  a  conference  of  the 
same  kind,  with  practically  the  same  pro¬ 
gram,  was  held  by  the  Purina  people  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  It  was  the 
special  object  there,  as  well  as  at  College 
Park,  Md.,  to  instruct  dealers  in  some  of 
the  major  details  of  stock  and  poultry 
feeding  and  in  the  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  salesmanship.  Notebooks  were 
provided,  and  there  were  ideas,  sugges¬ 
tions  and  recorded  experiences  of  users  of 
feeds  to  jot  down. 

The  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  insti¬ 
tutions,  having  been  open,  fair  and  hosts 
to  these  conferences,  are  likely  to  be  un¬ 
fairly  charged  with  recommending  Purina 
feeds  against  rival  products. 

A  conference  of  a  hundred  fertilizer 
salesmen  and  a  few  others  was  held  in 
Caldwell  Hall  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  June  21,  followed  by  a  two-day 
session  at  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment 
Station  at  Kingston.  These  conferences 
were  conducted  by  the  Soil  Improvement 
Committee  of  the  National  Fertilizer  As¬ 
sociation,  in  co-operation  with  certain 
members  of  the  staffs  of  the  two  institu¬ 
tions.  Most  of  the  subjects  were  discussed 
at  considerable  length  by  the  audience. 

At  the  Cornell  conference  H.  R. 
Smalley,  director  of  the  northern  division 
of  the  Soil  Improvemeut  Committee’s  ter¬ 
ritory,  illustrated  the  committee’s  activi¬ 
ties  with  pictures.  Cornell’s  lime  and 
legume  programs  for  New  York  State 
were  outlined  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Worthen, 
speaking  for  Prof.  A.  F.  Gustafson,  who 
could  not  be  present.  Prof.  John  H.  Bar¬ 
ron  of  Cornell  made  it  clear  that  the  use 
of  certain  fertilizers  is  required  in  the 
economic  management  of  most  pastures. 
Prof.  Worthen  summarized  Cornell’s 
State  fertilizer  program.  It  had  been 
formulated,  he  said,  with  special  reference 
to  the  economic  position  of  farmers  in  the 
State  since  the  post-war  depression  be- 
gau  in  agriculture. 

J.  B.  Abbott,  New  England  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  committee,  drew  upon  his  own 
experience  as  a  dairy  farmer  near  Bel¬ 
lows  Falls,  Vt.,  for  facts  with  which  to 
indicate  the  possibilities  of  reducing  milk 
production  costs  by  producing  and  using 
home-grown  roughages  and  green  feed. 

Fertilizers  usually  show  a  profit  in 
vegetable  production  in  New  York  State, 
according  to  Prof.  II.  C.  Thompson  of 
Cornell.  Prof.  G.  W.  Peck  of  Cornell 
said  that  cultivation  and  the  growing  of 
cover  crops  would  largely  maintain  the 
fertility  of  soils  in  orchards.  When  trees 
first  come  into  bearing,  the  element  that 
they  are  likely  to  need  is  nitrogen,  he 
said. 

Members  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  staff  who  contributed  to  the 
Program  for  the  fertilizer  conference  at 
Kingston  were  Acting  Director  Dr.  B.  E. 
gilbert,  Dr.  B.  L.  Hartwell,  Prof.  John 
B.  Smith  and  Dr.  Forman  T.  McLean. 
Profs.  J.  K.  Shaw  and  J.  P.  Plelyar  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
and  FI.  R.  Smalley  and  J.  B.  Abbott  also 
addressed  the  conference. 

.  Thousands  of  the  brightest  young  men 
in  the  land  have  joined  the  army  of  sales¬ 
man.  Modern  selling  or  merchandising 
torces  are  being  trained,  drilled  and  or¬ 
ganized  for  conquests.  In  action,  these 
forces  are  difficult  to  resist  on  the  farm  or 
m  city  or  town. 

If  a  man  whose  experience,  sympathies 
and  viewpoint  are  those  of  a  farmer  sits 
through  conferences  of  salesmen  and 
manufacturers  who  desire  sell  goods  of 
any  land  to  farmers,  he  will  be  stimulated 
to  flunk  and  wonder.  He  may  be  per¬ 
suaded  and  convinced.  Fie  will  assuredly 
sprout  a  conviction  that  since  he  is  a 
unit  of  buying  power,”  exposed  to  ener¬ 
getic  traveling  salesmen,  accommodating 
local  dealers  and  smart,  businesslike  fol¬ 
low-up  letters  and  circulars,  he  should 
Know,  in  his  own  interest,  what  he  needs 
and  can  afford  to  buy,  and  what  should 


it  is  adapted  to  this  climate,  and  how 
propagated.  The  West  India  yam  grows 
very  successfully  on  the  sandy  Florida 
land,  is  a  good  substitute  for  the  Irish 
potato  and  would  be  an  economic  acquisi¬ 
tion  if  people  were  not  so  wedded  to  the 
eating  of  the  things  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.  F.  r. 

The  wild  sweet  potato-vine  or  man-of- 
the-earth  is  Ipomoea  pandurata,  a  native 
perennial  vine  growing  from  the  North¬ 
ern  States  to  Florida,  and  extending  west¬ 
ward  to  Texas.  It  makes  a  root  weigh¬ 
ing  from  10  to  30  lbs.,  and  as  it  is  a 
quick-growing  vine  with  attractive 
flowers,  white  with  purple  throat,  it  is 
sometimes  planted  as  a  screen.  It  is 
hardy,  and  is  called  the  hardy  moon- 
flower  in  some  localities.  It  does  well  in 
rather  dry  sandy  soil. 

We  do  not  know  anything  personally 
of  the  food  quality  of  the  fleshy  root,  but 
it  is  described  by  botanists  as  edible  and 
sweet.  Flowever,  the  roots  are  buried 
so  deeply  in  the  ground  that  it  is  very 
laborious  to  dig  them,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  it  is  not  grown  for  food,  though  it 


Waterproofing  for  Cloth 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  a  formula  for 
waterproofing  cloth,  which  we  printed 
some  time  ago.  This  is  an  excellent  pro¬ 
tection  for  tents,  wagon  covers,  and  simi¬ 
lar  fabrics,  filling  up  the  cloth  so  that  it 
is  entirely  impervious  to  water.  It  is  a 
combination  of  paraffin  with  gasoline.  One 
formula  is  to  shave  paraffin  fine,  and  add 
as  much  as  the  gasoline  will  dissolve,  let¬ 
ting  the  mixture  stand  over  night.  An¬ 
other  is  to  melt  iy2  lbs.  of  paraffin,  and 
when  melted  stir  into  one  gallon  of  gaso¬ 
line.  In  either  case,  do  the  mixing  out 
of  doors,  and  keep  it  away  from  a  light 
or  fire.  We  are  told  that  it  must  be  pure 
gasoline,  some  of  the  fuel  gasoline  being 
of  rather  poor  grade.  Naphtha  is  some¬ 
times  preferred  to  gasoline,  as  forming  a 
better  solvent. 

While  this  preparation  is  excellent  for 
waterproofing  tents  and  covers,  it  is  not 
suitable  for  waterproof  garments,  which 
are  usually  rubberized. 


Saving  Labor  in  Tomato 
Harvesting 

We  plant  our  tomatoes  in  rows  6  ft. 
apart,  and  use  a  flat  tray  bottomed  wheel¬ 
barrow,  carrying  three  baskets  of  the 
type  we  wish  to  sell  in.  The  Buffalo  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  the  best  with  us.  Each 
picker  wears  cotton  canvas  gloves.  As 


the  tomatoes  are  picked  they  are  wiped 
by  rubbing  with  the  gloves,  put  in  their 
respective  baskets,  one  for  ripe  market¬ 
able  fruit,  one  for  half  ripe  and  the  third 
for  culls.  When  baskets  are  filled  they 
are  wheeled  to  the  end  of  the  rows,  where 
the  ripe  ones  are  loaded  on  the  truck  for 
market ;  the  half  ripes  are  drawn  to  the 
packing  shed,  where  they  stand  until  ripe 
enough  to  be  repacked  for  the  market. 
The  culls  are  disposed  of  by  roadside 
sales,  if  possible,  or  thrown  to  the  hogs. 
We  never  wash  tomatoes,  as  they  have 
too  great  a  tendency  to  crack,  and  it  is 
also  hard  to  have  them  dry  clean.  We 
find  a  great  advantage  in  picking  the  half 
ripes  at  the  same  time  we  pick  the  ripes, 
as  it  lessens  the  number  of  trips  over  the 
field,  and  is  especially  appreciated  during 
frequent  rainy  days,  as  it  is  certainly 
fine  to  have  75  or  100  baskets  of  dry, 
clean  fruit  in  the  packing  shed  ready  to 
be  packed,  rather  than  have  to  go  out  in 
the  mud  and  rain  that  day. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  season,  many 
tomatoes  are  shipped  to  New  York  City. 
We  then  grade  and  clean  the  half  ripes 
for  that  trade,  as  we  pick  them  in  the 
field.  We  do  not  pretend  to  pack  in 
layers,  although  we  do  try  to  place  all 
fruit  stem  ends  down  and  as  regularly 
as  can  be  done  quickly,  while  being 
picked,  and  aim  to  finish  the  top  of  the 
baskets  smoothly  and  with  a  slight  crown 
to  the  center  of  baskets.  We  find  that  in 
handling  our  tomatoes  in  this  way  we 
save  much  labor  by  packing  direct  in  the 
field,  and  to  have  some  half  ripes  indoors 
is  a  great  advantage  in  case  of  storm. 

New  Jersey.  c.  a.  umoseixe. 


Perhaps  the  McNary-Haugen  bill 
would  have  relieved  the  corn-belt  farmers, 
but  the  veto  certainly  has  relieved  the 
corn-belt  politicians. — San  Diego  Union. 


The  Best  Thresher 
in  McCORMICK-DEERING  History 


This  Year  .  .  ♦  Thresh  with 
YOUR  OWN 
McCORMICK-DEERING 
THRESHER 

With  a  McCormick-Deering  outfit  you 
can  thresh  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  .  .  . 
quickly,  cleanly,  and  with  greater  profit. 
The  clean  grain  brings  top  market  prices, 
and  you  avoid  field  losses  because  the  fast 
work  enables  you  to  finish  long  runs  be¬ 
fore  the  grain  shatters  from  dryness  or 
sprouts  from  dampness.  Losses  due  to 
mice,  insects,  and  windstorms  are  also 
reduced. 

A  Me  Co  rm  ick-D  eeri ng  Tractor 
Completes  the  Outfit 

The  most  satisfactory  power  for  operating 
a  thresher  is  a  dependable  McCormick- 
Deering  Tractor.  It  provides  the  constant, 
steady  power  so  essential  to  good  thresh¬ 
ing.  The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  in 
your  section  offers  you  three  triple-power 
types  .  .  the  10-20,  15-30,  and  all-purpose 
FARMALL. 


McCORMICK-DEERING  Threshers  have  always 
been  recognized  as  among  the  machines  that  do 
the  cleanest  threshing . . ,  but  this  1928  model  is  by  far 
the  finest,  fastest,  cleanest  and  most  profitable  of  the 
long  line  that  dates  back  many  years.  It  is  built  in  three 
sizes,  20x32,  22x38  and  28x46,  and  meets  every  re¬ 
quirement  for  a  light-weight,  easily-transported,  large- 
capacity  thresher. 

All-Steel  Construction 

To  withstand  the  strains  of  threshing  and  transportation,  the 
frame  of  the  McCormick-Deering  is  built  entirely  of  steel.  The 
siding  is  all  galvanized  steel,  cut  and  formed  to  assist  in  reinforc¬ 
ing  the  steel  frame. 

Ball-Bearing  Cylinder 

The  ball-bearing  cylinder  eliminates  watchful  care  so  necessary 
with  plain  bearings.  One  oiling  a  week  and  an  occasional  inspec¬ 
tion  is  ample  attention. 

New  4-Section  Straw  Rack— Roller-Bearing  Stacker  Fan 

The  McCormick-Deering  thresher  runs  with  unusual  steadiness 
because  of  its  4-section  straw  rack.  The  sections  are  operated  by 
two  four-way  crankshafts  giving  each  an  independent  up-and- 
down  as  well  as  lengthwise  motion,  effecting  complete  separation 
of  all  the  grain  from  the  straw.  The  stacker  fan  bearing  is  long 
and  is  equipped  with  two  tapered  roller  bearings.  The  pulley  is 
so  constructed  that  the  pull  of  the  belt  comes  between  these  two 
bearings. 

If  you  are  planning  an  investment  in  a  thresher,  give  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  careful  consideration.  Your  local  dealer  will  arrange 
for  you  to  see  one,  on  request.  Write  for  illustrated  literature. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  America  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Vhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  14,  1028 


Agricultural  Planks  in  the  Platforms 


Eliminating  the  introductory  paragraphs  in  the  Democratic  plank,  scoring  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  for  neglect  and  deception  of  agriculture,  the  agricultural  planks  m 
both  platforms  are  reprinted  below : 


Republican  Plank 

The  agricultural  problem  is  national  in 
scope  and,  as  such  is  recognized  by  the 
Republican  Party,  which,  pledges  its 
strength  and  energy  to  the  solution  of  the 
.same.  Realizing  that  many  farmers  are 
facing  problems  more  difficult  than  those 
which  are  the  portion  of  many  other  basic 
industries,  the  party  is  anxious  to  aid  in 
every  way  possible.  Many  of  our  farmers 
are  still  going  through  readjustments,  a 
relic  of  the  years  directly  following  the 
great  war.  All  the  farmers  are  being 
called  on  to  meet  new  and  perplexing  con¬ 
ditions  created  by  foreign  competition,  the 
complexities  of  domestic  marketing,  labor 
problems  and  a  steady  increase  in  local 
and  State  taxes. 

The  general  depression  in  a  great  basic 
industry  inevitably  reacts  upon  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  country  as  a  whole  and  can¬ 
not  be  ignored.  It  is  a  matter  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  the  desire  to  help  in  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  wrongs  and  conditions 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  section  of  our 
country  or  any  particular  group. 

The  Republican  Party  and  the  Republi¬ 
can  Administration,  particularly  during 
the  last  five  years,  have  settled  many  of 
the  most  distressing  problems  as  they  have 
arisen,  and  the  achievements  in  aid  of 
agriculture  are  properly  a  part  of  this  rec¬ 
ord.  The  Republican  Congresses  have 
been  most  responsive  in  the  matter  of 
agricultural  appropriations,  not  only  for 
the  extension  and  development  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  protection  of  the  American  farmer 
against  foreign  farm  competition  and  for¬ 
eign  trade  practices  has  been  vigorously 
carried  on  by  the  Department  of  State. 
The  right  of  the  farmers  to  engage  in  col¬ 
lective  buying  and  co-operative  selling,  as 
provided  for  by  the  Capper- \  olstead  act 
of  1922,  has  bee_n  promulgated  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  which  have  given 
most  valuable  aid  and  assistance  to  the 
heads  of  the  farm  organizations. 

The  Treasury  Department  and  the 
proper  committees  of  Congress  have 
lightened  the  tax  burden  on  farming  com¬ 
munities;  and  through  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  system  there  has  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  farmers  of  the  nation  $1,850,- 
000,000  for  loaning  purposes  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  and  through  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  Credit  Banks  $655,000,000  of 
short-term  credits  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  farmers.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  has  systematically  and  gener¬ 
ously  extended  the  rural  free  delivery 
routes  into  even  the  most  sparsely  settled 
communities. 

When  a  shortage  of  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities  threatened  to  deprive  the  farmers 
of  their  opportunity  to  reach  waiting  mar¬ 
kets  overseas,  the  President,  appreciative 
and  sensitive  of  the  condition  and  the  pos¬ 
sible  loss  to  the  communities,  ordered  the 
reconditioning  of  Shipping  Board  vessels, 
thus  relieving  a  great  emergency. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  Federal  Tariff 
Commission  has  at  all  times  shown  a 
willingness  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Flexible  Tariff  act  to  aid  the  farmers 
when  foreign  competition  made  possible 
by  low  wage  scales  abroad,  threatened  to 
deprive  our  farmers  of  their  domestic 
markets.  Under  this  act  the  President 
has  increased  duties  on  wheat,  flour,  mill 
feed  and  dairy  products.  Numerous  other 
farm  products  are  now  being  investigated 
by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

We  promise  every  assistance  in  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  marketing  system  on 
sounder  and  more  economical  lines  and, 
where  diversification  is  needed,  Govern¬ 
ment  financial  assistance  during  the  per¬ 
iod  of  transition. 

The  Republican  Party  pledges  itself  to 
the  enactment  of  legislation  creating  a 
Federal  Farm  Board  clothed  with  the 
necessary  powers  to  promote  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  farm  marketing  system,  of 
farmer  owned  and  controlled  stabilization 
corporations  or  associations  to  prevent 
and  control  surpluses  through  orderly  dis¬ 
tribution. 

We  favor  adequate  tariff  protection  to 
such  of  our  agricultural  products  as  are 
affected  by  foreign  competition. 

We  favor,  without  putting  the  Govern¬ 
ment  into  business,  the  establishment  of 
a  Federal  system  of  organization  for  co¬ 
operative  and  orderly  marketing  of  farm 
products. 

The  vigorous  efforts  of  this  administra¬ 
tion  toward  broadening  our  exports  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  continued. 

The  Republican  Party  pledges  itself  to 
the  development  and  enactment  of  meas¬ 
ures  which  will  place  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  of  America  on  a  basis  of  economic 
equality  with  other  interests,  without  any 
disturbance  in  industrial  and  financial 


Democratic  Plank 

The  Democratic  Party  recognizes  that 
the  problems  of  production  differ  as  be¬ 
tween  agriculture  and  industry.  Indus¬ 
trial  production  is  largely  under  human 
control,  while  agricultural  production,  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  co-ordination  among  the 
6,500,000  individual  farm  units,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  influence  of  weather,  pests 
and  other  causes,  is  largely  beyond  hu¬ 
man  control.  The  result  is  that  a  large 
crop  frequently  is  produced  on  a  small 
acreage  and  a  small  crop  on  a  large  acre¬ 
age,  and  measured  in  money  value  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  a  large  crop  brings 
less  than  a  small  crop. 

Producers  of  crops  whose  total  volume 
exceeds  the  needs  of  the  domestic  market 
must  continue  at  a  disadvantage  until 
the  Government  shall  intervene  as  serious¬ 
ly  and  as  effectively  in  behalf  of  the  farm¬ 
er  as  it  has  intervened  in  behalf  of  labor 
and  industry.  There  is  a  need  of  sup¬ 
plemental  legislation  for  the  control  and 
orderly  handling  of  agricultural  surpluses, 
in  order  that  the  price  of  the  surplus  may 
not  determine  the  price  of  the  whole  crop. 
Labor  has  benefited  by  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  and  some  industries  by  tariff'.  Agricul¬ 
ture  must  be  as  effectively  aided. 

The  Democratic  Party  in  its  1924  plat¬ 
form  pledged  its  support  to  such  legisla¬ 
tion.  It  now  reaffirms  that  stand  and 
pledges  the  united  efforts  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  Government,  as 
far  as  may  be  controlled  by  the  party,  to 
the  immediate  enactment  of  such  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  to  such  other  steps  as  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  place  and  maintain  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  farm  products  and  the  com¬ 
plete  economic  equality  of  agriculture. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  stood 
against  special  privilege  and  for  common 
equality  under  the  law.  It  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  the  party  that  such 
tariffs  as  are  levied  must  not  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  any  industry,  class  or  sec¬ 
tion.  Therefore  we  pledge  that  in  its 
tariff  policy  the  Democratic  Party  will  in¬ 
sist  upon  equality  of  treatment  between 
agriculture  and  other  industries. 

Farm  relief  must  rest  on  the  basis  of 
an  economic  equality  of  agriculture  with 
other  industries.  To  give  this  equality 
a  remedy  must  be  found  which  will  in¬ 
clude  among  other  things : 

(a)  Credit  aid  by  loans  to  co-operatives 
on  at  least  as  favorable  a  basis  as  the 
Government  aid  to  the  merchant  marine. 

(b)  Creation  of  a  Federal  Farm  Board 
to  assist  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser  in 
the  marketing  of  their  products,  as  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  done  for  the 
banker  and  business  man.  When  our  ar¬ 
chaic  banking  and  currency  system  was 
revised  after  its  record  of  disaster  _  and 
panic  under  Republican  administrations, 
it  was  a  Democratic  Congress  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  Democratic  President 
that  accomplished  its  stabilization  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  act  creating  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board  with  powers  adequate 
to  its  purpose.  Now  in  the  hour  of  agri¬ 
culture’s  need  the  Democratic  Party 
pledges  the  establishment  of  a  new  agri¬ 
cultural  policy  fitted  to  present  conditions, 
under  the  direction  of  a  farm  board  vested 
with  all  the  powers  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  for  agriculture  what  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  been  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  for  finance,  in  full  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  banks  of  the  country, 
through  voluntary  co-operation,  were 
never  able  to  stabilize  the  financial  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  country  until  Government 
powers  were  invoked  to  help  them. 

(c)  Reduction  through  proper  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  of  the  spread  between  what 
the  farmer  and  stock  raiser  gets  and  the 
ultimate  consumer  pays,  with  consequent 
benefits  to  both. 

(d)  Consideration  of  the  condition  of 
agriculture  in  the  formulation  of  Govern¬ 
ment  financial  and  tax  measures. 

We  pledge  the  party  to  foster  and  de¬ 
velop  co-operative  marketing  associations 
through  appropriate  Government  aid. 

We  recognize  that  experience  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  members  of  such  associa¬ 
tions  alone  cannot  successfully  assume  the 
full  responsibility  for  a  program  that 
benefits  all  producers  alike.  We  pledge 
the  party  to  an  earnest  endeavor  to  solve 
this  problem  of  the  distribution  of  the  cost 
of  dealing  with  crop  surpluses  over  the 
marketed  units  of  the  crop  whose  pro¬ 
ducers  are  benefited  by  such  assistance. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  would  avoid 
Government  subsidy,  to  which  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  has  always  been  opposed. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  will  be  a 
prime  and  immediate  concern  of  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  administration. 

We  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  Democratic  Congress  in  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  Democratic  President 
which  established  the  Federal  Loan  Sys¬ 
tem  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  en¬ 
tire  rural  credits  structure,  which  has 
aided  agriculaure  to  sustain,  in  part,  the 
shock  of  the  policies  of  two  Republican 
Administrations;  and  we  promise  a 
thorough-going  administration  of  our 
rural  credits  law,  so  that  the  farmers  in 
all  sections  may  secure  the  maximum 
benefits  intended  under  these  aets. 


The  Perry  Marrow  Bean 

What  will  be  the  fate  of  the  Perry 
Marrow  bean  which  has  done  so  well  on 
Western  New  York  farms  during  the  last 
few  years?  This  question  will  have  to 
be  settled  by  the  bean  growers  themselves. 
Unless  some  farmers  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  keep  Perry  Marrow  beans  from 
running  out,  this  variety  will  follow  in 
the  same  path  of  Nova  Scotia  Marrows 
and  other  good  varieties  of  beans  have 
gone. 

The  present  method  of  handling  seed 
beans  leads  directly  to  those  things  which 
cause  beans  to  run  out.  Most  of  the  bean 
growers  sell  their  crop  to  the  bean  eleva¬ 
tor.  At  the  elevator  the  best  looking 
beans  are  run  over  the  grader  and  sorted 
according  to  size.  The  largest  size  beans 
of  each  variety  are  those  used  for  seed. 
Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  source  of 
these  seed  beans.  To  the  elevator  mana¬ 
ger,  the  fact  that  the  beans  are  clean  and 
bright  indicates  that  they  are  good 
enough  for  seed.  Freedom  from  disease, 
yield,  and  plants  off-type  mean  little  to 
the  man  at  the  elevator. 

Potato  growers  have  paid  far  more  at¬ 
tention  to  improving  strains  of  potatoes 
than  bean  growers  to  improving  the  strain 
of  their  beans.  The  potato  grower  would 
expect  little  or  no  results  if  he  drew  his 
potatoes  to  the  warehouse  and  had  the 
largest  size  potatoes  graded  out  for  him 
to  use  as  seed.  He  would  accomplish  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  in  this  way,  in  potato  im¬ 
provement. 

Potato  varieties  are  improved  by  hill 
selection  and  by  rogueing  out  the  dis¬ 
eased  plants.  Beans  can  be  improved  in 
much  the  same  way.  So  far  as  is  known 
at  the  present  time  there  are  no  farmers 
in  Western  New  York  who  are  making 
any  effort  to  hill  select  beans.  Hill  se¬ 
lection  of  beans  wull  be  profitable  to  the 
bean  industry  of  Western  New  York,  if 
it  is  carried  out  in  a  logical  manner. 

L.  H.  W. 


Lima  Beans  on  Long  Island 

Indications  point  to  another  large  acre¬ 
age  of  Lima  'beans  on  Eastern  Long 
Island,  which  seems  <to  be  especially  suited 
to  this  vegetable.  From  a  market  gard¬ 
ener’s  standpoint  the  crop  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages  and  it  has  been  found  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  truck  farm  where 
specializing  in  Autumn  vegetables  for  the 
New  York  market. 

This  vegetable  has  been  grown  success¬ 
fully  for  many  years  along  the  south  side 
through  the  Moriches,  Eaatport  and 
8peonk  and  seems  to  thrive  better  here 
than  at  the  Hamptons  where  it  is  little 
grown  commercially  on  account  of  heavier 
soil  and  nearness  to  the  ocean  which 
seems  to  be  a  detriment  to  its  best 
growth.  Dampness,  humidity  and  fog 
seem  conductive  to  mold,  which  often 
causes  a  large  loss  such  as  occurred  in 
many  instances  here  and  elsewhere  last 
year. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  Lima 
beans  are  considered  a  dependable  crop 
and  the  financial  returns  one  year  with 
another  are  quite  'Satisfactory,  often 
yielding  the  grower  from  $2  to  $3  a 
bushel.  There  is  a  good  profit  at  $1.50 
to  $1.75  a  bag  if  the  yield'  is  normal.  A 
short  crop  may  carry  the  price  to  $4  to 
$5  as  has  occurred  ini  the  past,  but  there 
is  always  the  possibility  of  shipments 
from  California  or  other  points  at  a 
season  which  may  sharply  affect  the 
market. 

The  bulk  of  seed  planted:  on  Long 
Island  comes  from  California  where  soil 
and  climate  are  especially  suited1  for  the 
production  of  the  seed.  Last  year  seed 
sold  for  $12  a  bushel.  This  Spring  a 
scarcity  was  reported  and  the  price  ran 
up  to  $15  and  even  $20  a  bushel. 

When  the  writer  first  planted  beans  on 
his  farm  some  20  years  ago,  Dreer’s  Im¬ 
proved'  Lima  was  the  only  variety  planted, 
but  now  Fordhook  has  taken  its  place  on 
Long  Island,  except  perhaps,  in  the  small 
garden  where  pole  or  climbing  kinds  may 
be  grown.  We  raised'  pole  limas  for 
market  one  or  two  years  but  the  labor 
involved  and  the  necessity  of  renewing 
poles  after  the  second  season  unless  cedar 
sticks  were  used,  led  us  to  abandon  this 
variety  for  the  dwarf  bean.  Pole  Limas 
are  very  politic  and  25  or  30  hills  will 
give  a  small  family  an  ample  quanity  for 
the  season. 

Limas  do  best  in  a  medium  loam  made 
fairly  rich  by  the  application  of  rotted 
manure  or  chemicals.  A  complete  ferti¬ 
lizer  is  generally  used,  being  sown  over 
the  row  after  the  crop  is  planted,  using 
from  500  to  700  pounds  per  acre.  As  the 
beans  come  through  the  ground  the  chem¬ 
icals  will  be  pushed  aside  with  the  earth 
and  no  damage  done,  but  if  the  seed 
should  come  into  contact  with  the  ferti¬ 
lizer,  germination  will  be  seriously  af¬ 
fected,  perhaps  completely  destroying  the 
sprout. 

Lima  beans  may  be  planted  by  hand  or 
with  a  corn  planter,  either  method  being 
quite  satisfactory.  On  many  farms  the 
hills  are  made  and  covered  with  a  hoe, 
dropping  three  beans  to  a  hill  and  about 


an  inch  in  depth.  In  using  a  corn  planter 
the  slot  through  which  the  corn  falls 
must  be  made  larger  for  beans,  other¬ 
wise  there  will  not  be  enough  in  a  hill 
In  this  way  one  may  be  sure  of  two  or 
three  beans  going  through  each  time 
A  corn  planter  is  faster  than  dropping 
by  hand  and  is  a  very  satisfactory 
method  if  the  ground  is  moist.  If 
the  use  of  the  hot  may  be  better  as  some 
wet  dirt  can  usually  be  found  to  cover 
the  seed.  A  dry  soil  makes  germination 
difficult  and  an  imperfect  stand  occurs 
as  a  result.  For  'several  years  we  made 
shallow  drills  with  an  old  potato  planter 
dropped  the  seed  by  hand  and  covered 
with  the  foot.  Fertilizer  was  then  sown 
in  this  depression  and  after  the  beans 
were  up  and  the  rows  visible  the  culti¬ 
vator  run  close  to  the  rows  covered  a 
large  part  of  the  fertilizer  and  leveled 
the  ground.  Sometimes  we  use  a  weeder 
which  will  take  out  many  fine  weeds  and 
a  surprisingly  few  plants  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  weeder  teeth. 

Cultivations  continue  until  late  July 
and  little  more  can  be  done  until  picking 
time  which  usually  commences  in  late 
August  and  continues  until  a  heavy  frost 
kills  the  vines.  A  few  light  frosts  will 
not  injure  the  beans  themselves  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  heavy  covering. 

Picking  is  usually  done  by  women  and1 
children  and  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
about  25  cents  a  bushel.  When  the  beans 
are  plentiful  a  good  picker  can  earn  from 
$4  to  $5  a  day.  Trucks  come  to  the  farm 
every  night  and  take  the  day’s  shipment 
to  market,  charging  20  cents  a  bushel  bag 
for  cartage.  This  with  a  10-per  cent 
commission  and  a  quarter  for  picking 
makes  anything  less  than  a  $1.50  market 
unprofitable. 

Beans  are  subject  to  the  same  market 
conditions  as  other  vegetables,  a  brisk 
demand  one  week  and  the  next  slow  and 
draggy.  Wie  get  used  to  these  ups  and 
downs  and  rush  the  crop  when  the  price 
moves  to  profitable  levels  and  stop  pick¬ 
ing  on  a  slump.  Quite  often  the  crop 
may  be  held  on  the  vines  a  week  or  more 
until  conditions  improve. 

Long  Island.  w.  B.  tuthill. 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  season  has  kept  on  rather  cold 
and  wet  in  the  East  and  South,  but  many 
crops  seem  to  be  doing  well  even  when 
harvest  season  was  delayed  and  the  car- 
lot  shipments  have  been  turning  out.  about 
at  heavy  as  they  were  last  year  in  mid¬ 
summer.  The  season  is  something  like 
that  of  a  year  ago  in  various  ways.  Both 
years  were  cool  in  midsummer  and  some 
crops  in  doubtful  position.  The  Spring 
grains  look  well  in  both  seasons.  Cotton 
did  not  promise  very  well  and  prices  were 
advancing.  There  is  no  drought  this  year 
in  the  South,  but  there  was  more  Winter 
injury  everywhere  to  grain  crops. 

One  favorable  difference  is  the  prospect 
of  much  larger  fruit  crops  of  nearly  all 
kinds.  The  general  market  situation  is 
better  this  year,  because  excepting  fruits 
und  vegetables,  nearly  the  whole  list  of 
leading  farm  products  is  selling  higher 
than  in  early  July,  1927. 

LESS  BUTTER  STORED 

Pastures  are  good,  a  fortunate  condi¬ 
tion  considering  the  high  price  of  mill- 
feeds.  Dairy  products  are  turning  out 
in  liberal  quantity,  yet  the  price  has  held 
up  well,  because  of  good  demand  and  a 
favorable  general  storage  situation.  Such 
figures  as  are  available  indicate  several 
million  pounds  less  butter  in  cold  storage 
than  were  held  a  year  ago.  The  markets 
appeared  rather  nervous  around  the  first 
of  the  month,  because  dealers  realized 
that  prices  were  higher  than  a  year  ago 
and  production  likely  to  continue  heavy  in 
the  principal  dairy  sections. 

Trading  in  cheese  has  been  quiet  lately, 
the  price  being  higher  than  last  season 
and  storage  holdings  heavy.  Prices  in 
Wisconsin  were  a  shade  lower  at  the  end 
of  June.  The  favorable  feature  is  the 
rather  light  current  cheese  production, 
with  good  demand  for  all  lines  of  dairy 
produce  including  milk. 

The  egg  position  is  also  a  bit  unsettled, 
but  many  conditions  seem  favorable  to  the 
usual  advance  wffiich  takes  place  after  the 
end  of  the  season  of  heaviest  production. 
Stocks  in  cold  storage  are  lighter  than  a 
year  ago,  possibly  a  million  cases  less, 
complete  figures  not  yet  being  available. 
This  does  not  mean  light  holdings,  but 
merely  lighter  than  the  very  large  hold¬ 
ings  last  year,  which  sold  out  well,  al¬ 
though  at  lower  prices  than  must  be  asked 
for  this  year’s  stocks  if  owners  are  to 
make  a  profit  on  a  cost  several  cents 
above  that  of  last  season.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  question  is,  whether 
they  can  get  the  higher  prices  in  view  ot 
the  reduced  quantity.  The  producer  has 
less  to  worry  about,  having  received  his 
money  and  being  in  a  position  all  the 
more  favorable  because  of  the  high  cost 
level  of  the  storage  stocks. 

HOG  RAISERS  HOPEFUL 

The  expectation  of  higher  hog  prices 
was  supported  by  the  official  pig  survey 
in  .Tune  showing  a  decrease  of  about  tour 
million  pigs  compared  with  last  Fall  and 
an  indicated  decrease  of  the  crop  next 
Fall.  Low  prices  of  a  few  months  ago 
and  continued  high  cost  of  grain  have 
tended  to  bring  about  a  sharp  change  w 
the  underlying  situation.  The  high  price 
of  beef  and  lamb  products  has  done  much 
to  favor  the  sale  of  the  enormous  holdings 
of  pork  products  in  cold  storage.  These 
holdings  are  still  large  and  will  last  a  long 
time,  but  the  other  underlying  conditions 

favor  the  hog  market.  G-  F- 
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The  Charm  of  the  Back  Road 

Ten  years  ago  we  bought  this  farm,  our 
home,  on  u  lonely,  little-used  country 
cross  roads.  Those  who  came  to  comment, 
would  say,  “And  do  you  expect  to  live 
here  all  your  life?”  or  “You  should  have 
bought  on  the  main  road,"  or  “Aren't 
you  ever  lonesome?”  etc.  To  which  we 
smiled,  “Yes,  we  probably  would  live  here 
to  the  end  of  our  days;  at  any  rate,  our 
plans  were  not  for  a  temporary  transient 
stay  here.”  “Yes,  we  had  contemplated 
a  liome  on  the  main  road,  but  preferred 
this  for  a  number  of  reasons.”  “Yes,  if 
we  sat  empty-handed  we  might  be  lone¬ 
some,  but  with  more  to  do  than  there  was 
time  to  get  it  all  done  in,  and  a  rapidly 
growing  family  on  our  hands  we  just 
couldn’t  realize  lonesomeness.” 

Ten  years  of  transition  and  change. 
That  main-traveled  road  carries  a  never- 
ending  procession  of  speeding  people.  The 
road  past  that  home  we  talked  about  has 
been  the  site  of  more  than  one  most 
tragic  ending.  It  is  risking  one's  life  and 
one’s  property  to  cross  it  from  one  lot  on 
one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other  on  the 
opposite  side.  That  road  is  paved  and 
our  cross-country  road  is  the  equal  of 
that  road  10  years  ago,  but  our  road  is 
still  the  road  of  quiet  rural  beauty.  The 
travel  on  it  cannot  speed  at  the  rate  of 
that  on  the  pavement.  We  still  have 
the  curves  and  unrevealed  beauty  just  be¬ 
yond.  Our  children  are  far  safer  here 
and  we  not  a  mile  from  either  of  two 
well-kept  highways.  We  are  near  the 
road  so  as  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
passer-by ;  an  interest  not  deadened  by 
a  passing  throng.  Those  on  the  main 
highway  must  build  back  away  from  it 
to  secure  the  restful  quiet  that  is  ours. 
Those  who  come  to  comment  now  have 
changed  their  tune  even  as  time  has 
changed  the  traveled  highways.  “My, 
you  have  changed  things  here.  It’s  a 
home  with  beautiful  flowers.”  “You  don’t 
get  all  the  dust  of  that  awful  main  road,” 
or  just  “I  love  it  here.”  The  only  dis¬ 
cordant  note  they  ring  is  “You  can’t  mar¬ 
ket  your  flowers  or  produce  at  your  door 
as  ’so-and-so  on  the  main  road.”  Mean¬ 
while  we  smile  again  because  we  know 
that  if  ever  the  time  comes  that  we  have 
products  meritorious  of  such  a  market 
that  hungry,  eager  public  will  find  its 
way  to  our  door  and  be  truly  glad  to 
travel  the  little  extra  fo  reach  it.  Just 
now  we  have  neither  time  nor  inclina¬ 
tion  to  cater  to  such  a  demand,  and  that 
isn’t  sour  grapes  either.  Now  if  our  ex¬ 
perience  is  typical  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  it  is,  then  the  back  country  roads 
are  coming  into  their  own  and  that  estate 
is  much  to  be  envied.  A.  o. 

Mukwonago,  Wis. 


Notes  from  a  Jersey  Garden 

June  is  particularly  the  month  of  roses, 
and  therefore  a  few  remarks  about  their 
varieties  and  peculiarities  may  not  be 
amiss  at  this  time.  Not  many  years  ago 
we  ail  thought  that  a  rose  variety  to  be 
really  good  must  be  imported  or  grown 
abroad,  but  the  weak  habit  and  poor  con¬ 
stitution  of  many  varieties,  especially  the 
Hybrid  Teas,  with  their  liability  to  mil¬ 
dew  and  black  spot  has  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  many  rose  lovers  that  much  has 
yet  to  be  done  by  the  hybridizers  before 
the  ideal  rose  arrives  here.  More  par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  the  case  with  the  yellow 
and  Capucine  colored  sorts,  such  as  Sun¬ 
burst.  A  handsome  plant  of  this  va¬ 
riety  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and  is  not  only 
very  striking,  but  attracts  much  atten¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  many  different 
colors  on  the  plant  at  one  time.  As  the 
name  suggests,  the  normal  color  is  a 
peculiar  one  of  red  and  yellow  shades  and 
mixed,  but  on  this  plant  scarcely  any  two 
have  been  alike,  and  this  has  been  ac¬ 
centuated  by  the  thick  chunky  buds  and 
strong  and  stocky  growth.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  good  variety  for  growers  to  ex¬ 
periment  with,  as  it  has  grown  well  in 
the  open  ground  here  with  scarcely  any 
care.  General  Jacqueminot  is  a  very  old 
crimson  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  still  re¬ 
mains  a  great  favorite,  as  it  always 
flowers  well,  and  while  not  very  double 
when  fully  open  its  freedom  of  bloom  and 
rich  color  and  fragrance  are  always  ap¬ 
preciated.  Dorothy  Perkins  is  also  in  full 
bloom  at  this  writing,  and  is  almost*  one 
mass  of  flowers.  Its  delicate  and  hand¬ 
some  color  and  strong  constitution  makes 
it  particularly  desirable  as  a  rambler. 

Paul’s  Scarlet  is  a  striking  rose  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  color  and  it  always  attracts 
the  eye  at  once  on  that  account,  it  is 
much  brighter  in  color  than  the  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler.  What  we  need  mostly, 
however,  in  the  rose  line  is  a  good  race 
of  healthy  and  strong  everbloomers  of  the 
Hybrid  Tea  type,  and  our  American  grow¬ 
ers  and  hybridizers  are  now  awakened  to 
this  fact. 

Rugosa  Alba  is  again  in  its  full  glory 
with  its  dark  rugged  leaves  and  strong 
and  healthy  growth.  The  large  white 
single  flowers  have  all  the  old-time  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  English  sweetbriar,  and  it 
blooms  with  us  here  almost  all  Summer, 
especially  if  the  haws  or  seed  berries  are 
kept  cut  off.  This  rose  is  almost  inseet- 
Pi’oof,  and  even  the  rose  bugs  will  touch 
nothing  except  the  flower  petals  and 
stamens. 

Cutworms  have  been  particularly  trou¬ 
blesome  this  season,  so  instead  of  plant¬ 
ing  out  the  tomatoes  as  usual  they  have 
been  kept  in  long  narrow  boxes  of  only 
one  row  of  plants.  They  are  well  fed  with 
plenty  of  humus,  sheep  manure  and  bone 
dust,  and  are  so  strong  and  stocky  that 


when  planted  out  they  will  hardly  know 
they  have  been  moved.  They  are  now  in 
bloom  and  the  stems  are  much  too  hard 
for  the  worms  to  attack. 

Calycanthus  has  done  extremely  well 
this  season,  as  the  weather  has  been  fav¬ 
orable  to  odorous  flowers,  and  it  is  indeed 
a  most  desirable  shrub,  its  pleasant 
strawberry  or  pineapple  fragrance  being 
given  out  by  the  entire  shrub  as  well  as 
the  flowers,  which  are  dark  reddish  brown 
m  color.  It  should  always  be  planted 
near  the  dwelling-house  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  full  benefit. 

Lilium  tenuifolium  with  its  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and 
is  one  of  the  good  old  stand-bys  that  are 
now  very  seldom  seen,  and  therefore  not 
much  known.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  lute 
and_  generally  free  from  all  diseases. 
While  we  have  had  extremely  cool  weath¬ 
er  so  far  this  season,  there  has  been  some 
compensation  in  the  fact  that  pansies  and 
other  cool  weather  plants  have  done  ex¬ 
tremely  well  and  been  very  satisfactory. 
Not  _  so,  however,  with  some  of  the 
tropical  aquatic  seeds  sown  by  the  writer. 
Ihese  African  natives  like  extremely 
warm  weather,  and  they  will  simply  lie 
dormant  until  the  weather  gets  warm 
enough  to  suit  them.  Speaking  of  water 
plants  reminds  me  that  some  of  our  na¬ 
tive  aquatics  are  not  only  desirable  but 
extremely  handsome,  and  the  well-known 
Pontederia  or  pickerel  weed  with  its  rich 
blue  flowers  is  always  handsome  and 
makes  a  fine  combination  with  the  varie¬ 
gated  leaves  of  Japanese  sweet  flag  or 
Calamus.  Our  native  pond  lilies  with 


their  white  flowers  and  delicate  odor  are 
too  well  known  to  need  any  commenda¬ 
tion  from  me,  as  they  have  always  been 
admired  by  every  nature  lover. 

H.  w.  HALES. 


Vermont  Garden  Notes 

The  rain  has  brought  the  morning’s 
outside  occupations  to  an  end.  It  usual¬ 
ly  does,  these  days.  Transplanting  cannot 
fail  but  with  seed-sowing — that’s  different, 
the  chances  being  about  50-50. 

It  is  early  iu  the  season  to  think  of 
seed-gathering  but  many  from  the  Spring- 
bloomers  show  signs  of  maturing.  In  the 
wild  garden  the  bloodroot,  lady’s-slippers, 
painted  Trilliums,  Canada  violets,  and 
the  newly-acquired  fringed  Polygala  are 
all  wearing  muslin  nightcaps.  The  seed- 
pods  of  most  of  these  look  sttirdy  and  re¬ 
liable,  but  as  they  burst  the  contents  have 
a  disconcerting  way  of  flying  far  and 
wide.  Jack-in-the-pulpit.  Clintonia,  and 
baneberry  generously  offer  us  their 
bright-colored  fruits  and  hold  them  for  us 
throughout  the  season. 

The  Canada  violet,  bearing  white 
blooms  with  lavender  facing,  is  one  of  our 
favorites.  It  is  rare  enough  to  make  it¬ 
self  desirable,  and  grows  so  thriftily  with 
a  long  season  of  bloom  when  satisfied. 
Our  oldest  plant  has  a  spread  of  IS 
inches.  The  wild  leek  offers  a  splendid 
Springtime  ground  cover  with  its  great 
glossy  leaves.  They  have  now  turned 
yellow  and  the  sheathed  flowerbuds  have 
sprung  up.  The  dainty,  almost  ethereal 
Linnsea  borealis  or  twinflower  is  a  new 
arrival  in  the  pine  grove.  We  hardly 
dare  hope  that  such  a  fragile  creature 
will  become  contented  and  increase  for 
us.  Goldthread,  the  fringed  I’olygala, 
mountain  laurel  and  trailing  arbutus 
planted  earlier  in  the  season  are  all  thriv¬ 
ing..  Corntis  canadensis,  a  tiny  dogwood 
familiarly  called  bunchberry,  starflower 
and  white  wood  oxalis  are  not  too  happy. 
Bird’s-foot  violets  are  growing  thriftily 
in  a  mixture  of  sand,  pine  needles  and 
garden  soil.  Shinleaf  with  its  white, 
waxy  bloom  and  the  false  spikenard  have 
both  entered  the  garden  unannounced, 
but  are  no  less  welcome. 

Matthews  states  that  in  New  England 
the  pale  Cor.vdalis  has  almost  supplanted 
the  Dutchman’s  breeches,  but  we  have 
never  been  able  to  find  it.  Durand  sug¬ 
gests  that  we  plant  the  seed  of  the  ar¬ 
butus.  We  had  never  thought  of  this 
particular  plant  as  bearing  seed,  but  upon 
investigation  we  find  little  burr-like  clus¬ 
ters.  Gathering  and  planting  this  will  be 
an  interesting  experiment.  Doubtless  it 
should  be  Fall-planted. 

Violas  and  pansies  make  slow  work  in 
the  garden,  springing  up  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  for  who  could  have  the  heart 
to  spade  Jltem  under?  They  are  trans¬ 
ferred  one  by  one  to  any  available  spot. 


It  is  most  fascinating  to  watch  the  open¬ 
ing  of  these  self-sown  seedlings  and  those 
of  the  columbine.  Each  is  just  a  wee 
bit  different  from  its  neighbor.  A  charm¬ 
ing  black  Johnny  arrived  in  the  mail  last 
night,  and  has  been  given  a  place  of  honor 
till  its  brethren  shall  have  attained  bloom¬ 
ing  size. 

Although  a  great  many  of  the  Anclm- 
sas  were  seemingly  winter-killed  we  are 
in  no  danger  of  losing  them,  for  every¬ 
where  the  smallest  piece  of  root  was  left 
there’s  a  new  Ancliusa.  They  are  like  the 
Oriental  poppies  in  this  respect.  A  new 
poppy  forest  springs  up  from  wherever  the 
old  plants  are  taken.  Their  great  pud¬ 
ding-dish  posies  are  casting  a  shadow  of 
insignificance  over  the  rest  of  the  garden 
at  the  present  time,  but  one  cannot  argue 
with  them. 

The  loveliest  spot  is  created  by  the  Si¬ 
berian  Iris  of  blue  and  the  old-fashioned 
spice  pinks.  This  fancy  Iris  is  deserving 
of  the  immortal  and  oft-quoted  lines  to 
the  fringed  gentian : 

“Blue,  blue,  as  though  the  skies  let 
fall 

A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall !” 

The  honesty  “trees”  are  filled  with 
dangling,  silvering  purses  most  attractive 
to  the  youngsters.  A  western  correspond¬ 
ent  speaks  of  them  as  shepherd's  purse, 
but  our  plant  of  that  name  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  in  character — a  pestiferous  little 
object  resembling  duckweed  and  having  a 
running  rootstock  most  difficult  to  eradi- 
ea  te. 

The  long-continued  rains  have  greatly 
encouraged  the  garden  slugs  and  they 


have  raised  havoc  among  many  choice 
seedlings  and  the  early  strawberries.  To 
offset  these,  ravages  we  have  a  dearth  of 
tent  caterpillars  and  green  aphis.  Never 
have  we  seen  so  many  birds,  old  friends 
and  new.  Devastation  honors  are  a  tie 
between  the  six  cats  and  the  bantam  hen 
with  the  one  guinea  chick. 

M  e  feel  that  we  have  passed  one  phase 
in  the  amateur  gardener's  career,  for  we 
no  longer  have  the  urge  to  purchase  col¬ 
lections  of  sorts  not  named.  Each  and 
every  flower  in  the  garden  has  become  a 
personal  friend,  and  we  wish  to  be  able 
to  greet  them  as  such,  for  they  have  per¬ 
sonal  i  ties  much  the  same  as  people. 

ETHEL  A.  LYONS. 


Gasoline  for  Dandelions 

May  I  add  my  advice  on  the  subject  of 
ridding  a  lawn  of  dandelions?  I  have 
served  a  strenuous  apprenticeship  at 
clearing  a  lawn  of  dandelions,  plantains, 
etc.,  and  have  settled  down  to  the  use  of 
a  squirt-can  and  gasoline.  Experiments 
repeatedly  tried  prove  that  cutting  dan¬ 
delions  even  iy2  in.  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  seldom  causes  the  root  to  die. 
It  only  delays  its  reappearance,  but  feed 
any  dandelion  just  a  little  gasoline,  right 
in  its  mouth,  and  it  curls  tip  brown  in 
a  few  days,  and  is  no  more. 

My  squirt  can  method  was  developed 
some  years  ago.  I  now  learn  some  en¬ 
terprising  person  has  placed  a  “gun”  on 
the  market.  Care  in  the  use  of  gasoline 
is  in  order.  When  slopped  about  it  kills 
grass  as  well  as  weeds.  My  present  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  use  it  on  all  lawn  and  garden 
pests.  Have  just  begun  to  use  it  on  a 
small  colony  of  Canada  thistle  that  keep¬ 
ing  carefully  pulled  up  for  10  years,  has 
failed  fo  eradicate.  Can’t  yet ‘say  what 
the  result  will  be.  wm.  s.  rowell. 

Pennsylvania. 


Farmers  Plan  Self 
Protection 

A  reader  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  sends  us 
the.  following  clipping  from  a  local  paper. 
Ilns  seems  a  practical  way  to  get  at  this 
matter : 

Lunenburg,  May  31. — Lunenburg  farm¬ 
ers  have  decided  to  protect  their  produce, 
fruit,  berries  and  flowers  this  Summer. 

“Notices  are  to  be  posted  around  the 
tou  n  offering  $10  for  information  which 
will  lead  to  the  arrest  of  parties  steal- 
ing  same  and  driving  away  in  automo¬ 
biles.  Io  earn  the  reward  all  one  has  to 
do  is  secure  the  number  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  and  report  it  to  the  police.  The  step 
is  sponsored  by  the  Lunenburg  Farmers 
Inc.” 


Restful  Fertility  Away  from  the  Main  Hiyhway 


3  Tons 

Heats 

8  Rooms! 


With  the  Bulldog  Furnace  I  used  3 
tons  of  hard  coal  last  winter  to  heat 
our  8  room  house.” — Lester  F.  Coons, 
Ellenville.N.  Y. 


More  Heat  With  Less  Fuel 

“I  have  had  my  Bulldog  furnace  for  three 
winters.  It  takes  the  place  of  two  heaters 
and  then  some,  burning  less  coal  with  much 
more  comfort.  Every  room  is  warm.  Give 
me  a  Bulldog  for  comfort!” — Walter  N. 
Burlingame.  41  Rural  Ave.,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Keeps  Home  Cozy  With  Less  Fuel  Than  Stove 

“I  am  sending  a  snapshot  of  my  country  home  in 
which  we  installed  a  Bulldog  Furnace.  Will  say  that 
with  the  severe  winter  our  house  has  been  cozy  at 
all  times,  with  less  fuel  than  was  used  for  one 
stove.”— A.  E.  Durggins,  Rt.  4,  Cumberland,  Md. 


After  6  Years  —  '‘Heats  as  Good  as  Ever” 

Our  furnace  has  been  in  use  6  years  and  beats  as 

good  ns  ever /'-Arthur  Cloeplil,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
ock  Port,  Mo. 


Comes  Completely  Erected! 
Fits  any  Height  of  Basement 
You  Install  It  Yourself! 


If  you  are  even  thinking  of  a  pipeless  fur¬ 
nace,  or  any  furnace,  write  for  our  free  cata¬ 
log.  The  Bulldog  is  one  furnace  you  MUST 
investigate.  Comes  completely  erected, 
fits  any  height  of  basement,  goes  through 
any  door  and  you  install  it  yourself! 


No  Money 
Down! 


Small  Monthly  Payments 

The  Bulldog  is  sent  you  for  free  inspection. 
Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make  only  small 
monthly  payments,  at  our  amazingly  low 
price!  Factory^  connections  in  both  East 
and  West.  We  ship  from  nearest  point. 
Don  t  consider  buying  any  furnace  until  you 
find  out  about  the  Bulldog.  Write  at  once 
for  our  special  offer  and  our  free  catalog, 
together  with  the  wonderful  record  of  Bull¬ 
dog  success.  Get  ready  for  winter  NOW ! 
Mail  this  coupon  today! 


,nm  Bulldog  Furnace  Co*  uni 

Babson  Bros.,  Sole  Distributors 
1 9th  and  California  Ave.,  Dept.  B-307  Chicago  * 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  send  ■ 
me  your  free  catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  ■ 
Bulldog  Furnace. 

Hav#  you  a  baaemont?  Yas  □  No  □ 


No™' 


Address 

. . . 


■■■aaaaaa**® 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  voting 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robin  Hood 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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••A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IT  may  be  necessary  to  “read  between  the  lines”  a 
bit,  as  the  saying  is,  to  get  the  full  meaning  of 
our  first-page  article  this  week.  It  is  not  intended 
to  show  farming  as  a  steep  sidehill  down  which  one 
may  coast  to  wealth  and  fame,  in  the  common  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  those  terms.  This  man’s  optimism  is 
on  a  different  basis.  He  is  getting  some  of  the 
rew?ards  that  may  be  expected  from  a  well-selected 
farm  run  by  a  trained  farm  manager  who  is  using 
his  skill  on  his  own  land.  But  to  get  the  wider 
view  of  what  is  really  going  on  there,  suppose  we 
throw  these  things  in  the  shadow  and  let  the  two 
special  reasons  the  optimist  gives  for  wanting  a  farm 
stand  out — the  two  boys  in  their  “teens.”  What 
an  opportunity  they  have  to  learn  this  farming 
trade — or  business  or  profession  if  that  sounds  any 
better,  because  it  is  alfl  of  these.  A  pleasant  living 
place  that  is  home  and  workshop  for  all  the  family 
— no  wonder  he  calls  himself  an  optimist. 

* 

THE  agricultural  planks  in  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  platforms  are  printed  in  full 
on  page  968.  Both  of  them  pledge  a  national  system 
for  the  distribution  and  sale  of  farm  products  and 
the  stabilization  of  farm  values.  The  Republican 
plank  promises  it  shall  be  farm  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled.  The  Democratic  plank  promises  that  the 
system  will  do  as  much  for  farmers  as  the  Federal 
Resei*ve  System  does  for  banks  and  business  men. 
The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  based  on  the  local 
banks,  and  these  banks  are  owned  and  controlled 
by  bankers.  The  whole  reserve  banking  system  is 
in  the  hands  of  bankers,  who  are  selected  by  the 
banks.  If  both  are  in  good  faith  they  promise  the 
same  thing;  but  both  -sides  voted  in  Congress  for  a 
system  which  they  promised  would  put  the  farm 
plan  in  the  control  of  farmers,  but  which  they  re¬ 
fused  to  revise  to  make  good  the  promises.  They 
were  committeed  to  promoters  who  had  devised  the 
machinery  of  control  for  themselves.  The  test 
will  be  if  they  provide  in  their  laws  to  give  farmers 
the  measure  of  control  and  protection  which  the 
bankers  have  in  the  local  banks  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  We  hope  that 
one  or  both  of  the  candidates  will  make  this  promise 
definite;  but  <the  leaders  of  neither  of  them  had  the 
purpose  or  courage  to  do  so.  in  the  platforms. 

* 

NEW  YORK  State’s  new  milk  code,  or,  more  ac¬ 
curately  speaking,  the  revised  chapter  of  the 
State’s  sanitary  code  relating  to  the  sale  of  fluid 
milk  and  cream,  went  into  effect  upon  July  1.  Under 
its  provisions,  the  sale  for  human  consumption  of 
milk  and  cream  has  been  placed  under  restrictions 
not  heretofore  in  effect.  These  restrictions  impose 
upon  milk  producers  increased  expense  in  labor  and 
equipment  and  can  be  justified  only  as  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  public  health.  Ap¬ 
plying,  as  they  do,  to  details  of  dairy  management 
that  cannot  be  kept  under  official  supervision,  they 
can  be  enforced  only  by  securing  the  full  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  whom  they  affect,  and  such  co-operation 
need  not  be  expected  from  those  who  do  not  believe 
the  regulations  reasonable,  essential  and  something 
more  than  unwarranted  official  interference  with 
private  business.  The  burden  of  enforcement  of 
these  regulations  is  placed  upon  local  health  of¬ 
ficers,  and  these  officials  are  given  a  certain  amount 
of  discretion  in  applying  the  rules.  The  giving  of 
this  has,  perhaps,  been  the  best  evidence  of  wisdom 
shown  by  those  who  framed  the  code.  Without  a 
degree  of  flexibility  in  its  provisions,  there  could  be 
little  hope  of  general  acceptance  of  the  law  and 
there  is  no  certainty  that  the  law  itself  would  be 


upheld  by  the  courts  in  case  of  contention.  The  men 
who  constitute  the  great  body  of  rural  health  of¬ 
ficers  are,  as  a  rule,  sensible  men  who  are  in  close 
touch  with  those  who  produce  and  sell  milk  and  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  practices  and  problems.  There 
will  probably  be  few  cases  of  unjustifiable  meddle¬ 
someness  upon  the  part  of  these  officials  and  it  is 
certain  that  this  effort  to  improve  the  public  milk 
supply  will  depend  for  its  success  very  largely  upon 
the  judgment  and  discretion  shown  by  them  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  part  of  the  code’s  provisions. 

* 

ULY  has  a  fair  chance  ofifrbeing  peach  month  this 
season.  Usually  July  and  August  run  a  close 
race  for  leadership  in  number  of  carloads  shipped. 
This  year  the  size  and  lateness  of  the  Georgia  crop 
brought  during  June  possibly  twice  as  many  Georgia 
peaches  as  in  that  month  a  year  ago.  The  other  big 
July  shipping  sections,  the  Carolinas,  Arkansas  and 
Kentucky,  all  have  large  crops.  California  has 
also,  but  that  section  may  hardly  find  it  profit¬ 
able  to  ship  many  peaches  East  this  season,  because 
of  low  prices,  the  improved  outlook  for  canning  and 
the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  California  peaches 
are  cling  varieties  more  suitable  for  canning  than  for 
the  general  market.  But  the  Other  sections  are  like¬ 
ly  to  make  up  any  marked  shortage  from  this  distant 
source.  The  list  of  States  shipping  in  August  in¬ 
cludes  more  northern  sections ;  Delaware,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Colorado,  and  "the  majority  of 
these  according  to  early  reports  have  crops  fairly 
large,  but  not  so  large  as  that  of  the  southern  pro¬ 
ducing  region.  The  sections  overlap  in  a  late  season 
and  some  of  the  August  shipping  sections  will  con¬ 
tinue  active  in  September,  otherwise  there  should  be 
a  sharp  decrease  in  the  September  movement,  be¬ 
cause  of  moderate  crops  expected  in  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  other  late 
shipping  districts.  The  really  excessive  production 
of  peaches  seems  to  be  in  the  early  shipping  region, 
reaching  height  in  July. 

* 

INQUIRIES  concerning  milk  goats  are  coming  to 
us  from  several  Eastern  States.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  milk  goats  were  seldom  heard  of  or  seen 
anywhere  in  America,  although  livery  stable  “Billies” 
in  many  towns,  and  goats  of  the  brush-eating  variety 
were  not  uncommon.  In  some  Continental  European 
countries  and  parts  of  the  British  Isles  milk  goats 
are  and  long  have  been  well-nigh  indispensable  to 
thousands  of  poor  families.  One  of  the  virtues  of 
these  sturdy,  self-reliant  animals  is  their  healthi¬ 
ness  ;  they  are  remarkably  healthy  and  cleanly.  Like 
all  other  animals,  however,  goats  do  have  diseases 
and  parasitic  foes.  In  the  last  dozen  years  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farmers  and  suburbanites  have  been  “read¬ 
ing  up  on  goats.”  Many  of  these  people  keep  a  few 
grade  or  purebred  milk  goats,  and  some  of  them 
have  founded  pedigree  flocks  of  high  dairy  quality. 
Not  a  few  of  their  does  yield  two  to  four  quarts  of 
milk  a  day.  The  foundation  for  a  milk  goat  industry 
in  the  United  States  has  been  laid,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishing  and  improving  of  flocks  are  engaging  the  at¬ 
tention  of  many  earnest  men  and  women.  All  this 
prompts  us  to  suggest  that  dozens  of  eastern  farms 
which  have  been  sold  for  taxes,  abandoned  or  can 
be  bought  for  less  money  than  the  buildings  on  them 
cost  are  adapted  to  the  raising  of  milk  goats.  Rab¬ 
bits  also  probably  could  be  raised  at  the  same  time 
on  the  same  farms.  There  are  still  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunities  in  eastern  agriculture  for  people  who  de¬ 
sire  to  own  and  live  on  small  farms  and  make  them 
profitable. 

* 

SEVERAL  mid-west  farm  journals  have  devoted 
most  of  their  space  in  recent  issues  to  articles, 
road  maps  and  suggestions  for  farmers  and  their 
families  who  may  be  interested  in  taking  a  Summer 
or  early  Fall  vacation.  Numerous  farm  families  in 
the  corn  belt  and  elsewhere  make  auto  pilgrimages 
every  year  or  less  frequently  to  some  of  the  nation’s 
historic  or  scenic  fairylands  or  to  the  homes  of  their 
friends  or  kin  in  distant  regions.  Hard  roads  and 
autos  have  vastly  increased  and  prolonged  the  va¬ 
cations  and  recreations  of  millions  of  people,  includ¬ 
ing  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  farmers.  Most 
farmers,  however,  know  or  assume  that  they  cannot 
afford  a  vacation  and  rest  every  year.  Not  many  of 
them  have  ever  taken  a  vacation  as  such.  Some  of 
them  prefer  to  stay  at  home.  Practically  all  farm¬ 
ers,  however,  are  going  about  in  their  own  communi¬ 
ties,  counties  and  States,  on  business  and  other  af¬ 
fairs,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  has  ever  before 
been  known  in  history.  Owing  to  the  menacing  fact 
that  America’s  wealth  or  prosperity  is  highly  loca¬ 
lized,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  not  equitably  generalized, 
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the  masses  of  farmers  and  their  wives  and  children 
do  not  possess  the  spare  change  to  invest  in  recrea¬ 
tional  auto  trips  to  nature’s  wonders  and  scenes  of 
enchantment  in  America.  Most  farmers  in  the  East 
are  companionably  close  to  hills,  valleys,  rivers,  lakes 
and  forests,  but  probably  every  one  of  them  and  his 
family  hope  some  day  to  pile  into  their  car  and 
travel  through  the  land  of  corn  and  out  to  the  Grand 
Canyon,  the  Rockies,  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  Much  of 
the  earth’s  living  beauty  never  touches  the  hungering 
soul  of  our  common  humanity  that  does  the  world’s 
,  basic  work. 

* 

THOUSANDS  of  acres  of  land  south  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  have  been  made  over  with'  Crimson  clover, 
Trifolium  incarnatum.  This  is  not  a  new  plant,  but 
in  many  places,  because  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
stable  manure,  there  is  increased  interest  in  this  le¬ 
gume,  which  is  not  only  a  nitrogen  gatherer  but 
yields  a  big  bulk  of  humus-making  material  to  turn 
under.  Soils  deficient  in  humus  improve  with  re¬ 
markable  speed  when  Crimson  clover  is  plowed  un¬ 
der.  It  is  not  considered  reliably  hardy  north  of 
Philadelphia,  but  we  have  known  it  to  live  over  in 
Northern  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  and  there 
are  many  places  north  of  its  recognized  belt,  espe¬ 
cially  on  upland,  where  it  may  well  be  tried.  It  is 
not  a  desirable  crop  for  Spring  sowing,  as  its  best 
growth  is  made  in  cool  Fall  weather.  As  a  cover 
crop  sown  in  corn  at  last  cultivation,  it  may  or  may 
not  amount  to  anything,  depending  on  whether  the 
corn  robs  it  in  a  dry  time.  For  the  northern  lati¬ 
tudes  better  treatment  than  fighting  its  way  in  a 
cornfield  is  desirable.  Sown  alone  on  a  field  that 
has  had  oats  or  early  potatoes  it  may  make  a  large 
Fall  growth  and  live.  The  expense  of  a  trial  is  so 
light  that  the  venture  may  be  worth  while  unless 
one  knows  he  is  positively  out  of  the  Crimson  clover 
belt. 

* 

IF  THOSE  mortgage-burdened  mid-west  farmers 
who  have  leisure  to  invest  in  auto  trips  and  a  va¬ 
cation  this  Summer  would  visit  New  York  State  and 
other  regions  of  the  East,  we  think  that  they  would 
like  the  people  whom  they  would  meet,  enjoy  the 
scenery,  and  experience  a  high  percentage  of  pleas¬ 
ure  and  comfort  per  gallon  of  gasoline  burned.  It  is 
likely,  moreover,  that  some  of  them,  if  interested, 
would  see  improved  farms  that  could  be  purchased 
for  less  money  than  the  buildings  on  them  cost.  Un¬ 
der  good  handling,  these  farms  would  yield  a  fair  to 
good  rate  of  interest  on  the  money  invested  in  them. 
Farm  land  values  are  on  a  sounder  basis  in  the  East 
than  in  the  "West,  and  the  farmer’s  market  in  the 
East  is  more  accessible,  more  diversified  and  better 
stabilized  than  that  of  his  western  brother.  The 
East  does  not  covet  or  invite  carloads  or  caravans 
of  western  or  other  farmers  to  come  here  under  the 
spell  of  a  real  estate  propaganda  to  buy  wornout 
farms  and  make  a  failure.  There  are  farms  in  the 
East  and  everywhere  else  which  farmers  could  not 
afford  to  accept  as  gifts.  There  are,  however,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  business  opportunities  in  eastern  agricul¬ 
ture  for  the  right  kind  of  people  who  desire  to  buy 
and  live  on  small  farms  and  practice  a  system  of 
mixed  or  specialized  farming  close  to  the  largest  and 
broadest  markets  in  the  world. 


Brevities 

IIow  many  orchardists  in  your  locality  keep  bees  to 
aid  in  pollenizmg  the  fruit  blossoms? 

First  aid  in  destroying  ants — inject  a  small  quan- 
tity  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  into  the  hill  by  means  of 
a  spring-bottom,  long-tubed  engineer’s  oil  can. 

In  1927  Kansas  grew  31,585  acres  of  feterita.  The 
grain  amounted  to  759,107  bushels,  valued  at  $440,- 
<81.59,  while  64,930  tons  of  the  stover  amounted  to 

C'l  On  "IDO  AK 


If  earthworms  are  troublesome,  they  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  saturating  the  ground  with  lime  water.  Dis¬ 
solve  20  lbs.  of  stone  lime  in  40  gallons  of  water,  allow 
the  solution  to  stand  until  clear,  and  then  apply  the 
clear  liquid.  Worm  casts  are  unsightly,  but  these  crea¬ 
tures  are  beneficial  to  the  soil. 

A  report  ma’de  to  the  Legislation  League  for  the 
Conservation  of  Human  Life  states  that  liquor  now 
obtained  kills  more  suddenly  than  formerly.  We  might 
recall  the  essay  written  by  a  small  boy,  in  which  he  said 
‘‘Arsenic  has  saved  many  lives  by  not  swallowing  it.” 
People  who  don’t  drink  illegal  intoxicants  will  not  risk 
dying  from  poisonous  alcohol. 

A  Boston  surgeon  received  $1,000  for  performing 
an  operation  on  a  patient  who  was  in  very  moderate 
circumstances.  The  patient  died  of  surgical  shock, 
leaving  an  estate  of  $2,250.  An  official  medical  or¬ 
ganization  suspended  the  surgeon’s  license  to  practice 
for  one  month,  and  the  Supreme  Court  confirmed  the 
penalty.  The  judge  found  that  a  fee  of  $300  would  be 
justified.  Cases  of  such  rapacity  are  doubtless  rare, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  many  surgeons  give  much 
free  treatment,  but  doctors’  bills  are  always  a  terror 
to  people  of  modest  means, 
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Wants  Rings  in  Farmers’  Noses 

IN  HIS  address  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  at  Rochester  on  June  26,  Mr. 
William  Hirth,  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  who  made  the  prin¬ 
cipal  address,  pleaded  for  the  McNary-Haugen  hill 
with  the  equalization  fee.  Referring  to  the  fee  he 
is  quoted  by  the  League  Neivs  as  saying : 

“One  redeeming  feature  of  it  is  that  these  devils 
who  refuse  to  sign  a  producer’s  contract  would  have 
a  ring  put  in  their  noses,  and  they  would  have  to 
sign.”  [Applause.] 

And  again  : 

“They  say  it  took  this  old  man  Heinz  20  years  to 
develop  the  57  varieties  of  pickles.  Why,  we  hadn’t 
been  in  the  field  with  our  contract  30  days  before  we 
discovered  that  many  kinds  of  varieties  of  damn  fool 
farmers.” 

These  paragraphs  reveal  the  attitude  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  centralized  farm  organizations  to 
farmers  more  definitely  than  anything  that  they 
have  before  admitted.  The  illustration  makes  the 
purpose  perfectly  clear.  With  a  ring  in  farmers’ 
noses,  and  the  staff  in  the  promoters’  grasp,  the 
triumph  of  centralization  would  be  complete. 

The  producer’s  contract,  according  to  its  author 
Aaron  Sapiro,  tied  the  farmer  as  tight  as  if  he 
signed  a  note  at  the  bank.  It  compelled  him  to  hand 
his  crop  over  to  a  centralized  association  for  five  or 
seven  years  no  matter  how  little  he  got  for  it.  The 
provisions  of  the  contract  protected  the  officers,  the 
middlemen  and  the  bankers.  There  is  not  a  line  or 
a  word  in  it  anywhere  to  safeguard  the  interest  of 
farmers.  Mr.  Hirth  describes  it  well.  Whether  they 
signed  voluntarily  or  by  force  of  circumstances  it  put 
a  ring  in  their  noses!  Mr.  Hirth  complains  of  the 
invincible  ignorance  of  farmers.  He  classifies  them 
by  a  standard  test.  If  they  can  be  persuaded  to  sign 
a  contract  that  “puts  a  ring  in  their  noses,”  they  are 
intelligent.  If  they  refuse  to  sign,  they  belong  to  one 
of  the  57  varieties  of  “damn  fool  farmers.” 


Observation  on  May  Milk  Prices 

DURING  the  month  of  June  western  cream,  40 
per  cent  butterfat,  was  quoted  in  New  York 
State  markets  at  $23.30  a  40-quart  can.  One  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  makes  87.5  lbs.  or 
a  little  more  than  a  can  of  40  per  cent  cream.  Shef¬ 
field’s  price  of  Class  2  milk,  3.5  per  cent  test,  used 
for  making  cream,  was  $2.10,  and  League  $1,975  per 
100  lbs.  This  makes  the  Class  2  price  about  30  cents 
less  than  the  eastern  price  for  milk  to  convert  into 
cream.  These  conditions  would  surely  justify  an 
increase  of  30  cents  for  milk  used  in  Class  2,  for 
making  cream.  This  raise  would  make  quite  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  returns.  In  May  only  46  per  cent  of 
pool  milk  was  reported  as  sold  in  Class  1,  and  cheese 
factories  in  Northern  New  York  report  returns  to 
patrons  in  May  as  $2.16,  which  is  more  than  either 
the  League  or  Sheffield’s  returned  in  the  same  ter¬ 
ritory. 


Corporation  Farming 

WE  have  been  requested  by  the  editor  of  the 
magazine  to  comment  on  an  article  in  his 
Magazine  of  Business,  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  D. 
Campbell,  who  is  president  of  a  corporation  which 
owns  and  operates  a  farm  in  Montana  consisting  of 
95,000  acres,  and  equipped  with  56  tractors,  capable 
of  plowing  1,000  acres  a  day,  and  thrashing  30,000 
bushels  of  grain  a  day.  In  the  article  we  find  the 
following  lines : 

We  have  too  many  people  on  the  farms  now.  In  20 
years  we  will  have  less  than  20  per  cent  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  people  who  leave  the  farm  will  be  needed 
to  take  care  of  our  constantly  growing  industrial  de¬ 
mands. 

It  will  not  be  long  until  we  will  have  many  farming 
organizations,  well  financed,  managed  by  business  men 
with  the  help  of  high-grade  engineers  and  skilled  men, 
who  are  paid  as  high  wages  as  the  skilled  men  in  the 
cities.  When  this  time  comes  there  will  not  be  any 
scarcity  of  farm  labor. 

Picture  the  titles  of  the  190,000  farm  freeholders 
of  the  State  of  New  York  cancelled,  and  the  190,000 
farm  homes  razed  from  the  face  of  the  land,  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  and  the  country  church  deserted,  not  a 
whistling  boy  or  a  singing  girl  to  be  met  anywhere. 
No  proud  farmer  smiling  on  the  growing  crop,  and 
frolicking  herds,  no  fond  mother  to  comfort  and 
cheer  and  bless  the  home  hallowed  by  her  prudent 
care  and  lavish  love.  There  would  be  no  posy  beds, 
no  blooming  vines,  no  laughing  children.  Nothing  to 
greet  the  traveler  but  open  spacious  fields,  with  here 
and  there  a  noisy  tractor,  an  overseer  with  boots 
and  spurs,  and  a  tired  gang  of  sullen,  hopeless  work¬ 
ers  as  much  a  part  of  the  system  as  the  cattle  and 
the  gang  plows.  Do  your  efficiency,  your  economy 
of  production,  and  your  commercialized  farm  sys¬ 


tem  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  family  and  the 
home,  the  school  and  church,  the  country  life  and  the 
homely  virtues  of  proud,  independent,  home-loving 
people? 

You  would  drive  the  farm  people  to  the  cities  and 
the  shops.  You  would  take  away  their  pride  in  the 
ownership  of  land,  and  in  the  comforts  of  their 
homes.  You  would  take  them  from  the  joys  of  a 
peaceful,  simple,  virtuous  life  to  the  grime  and  noise 
and  turmoil  and  wickedness  of  a  crowded  city.  You 
would  kill  ambition  and  hope  in  the  hearts  of  rising 
generations  of  farm  workers.  You  would  classify 
them,  and  reduce  them  to  the  state  of  dependents 
without  opportunity  or  hope  of  rising  above  the 
servile  state  of  their  parents.  In  short  you  would 
reduce  the  proud  independent,  freeholder  to  the 
humble  position  of  European  peasantry. 

Have  a  care.  No  nation  ever  exploited  its  agricul¬ 
ture  and  survived.  You  aim  to  destroy  the  very 
foundation  of  American  institutions  and  American 
greatness.  Banish  the  small  freeholder,  destroy  the 
farm  home,  abandon  the  country  school  and  the 
country  church  and  you  may  as  well  destroy  the 
monuments  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  and  Valley 
Forge.  You  will  have  killed  the  spirit  that  put  these 
names  in  history.  If  financial  and  commercial  domi¬ 
nation  means  that  we  must  sacrifice  our  country 
homes,  our  farm  freeholds  and  personal  liberty,  then 
let  us  forego  our  financial  and  commercial  suprem¬ 
acy,  and  preserve  the  treasured  traditions  and  insti¬ 
tutions  that  have  made  us  great  as  a  nation. 


Charity  Glorifies  a  Human  Tragedy 

CAPTAIN  James  Eaton  had  carried  arms  as  an 
American  soldier  for  19  years.  He  did  duty 
in  the  Spanish-American  War,  in  the  Philippines,  in 
Mexico  and  in  the  late  World  War.  After  the  armis¬ 
tice  he  concluded  to  devote  himself  to  industrial  and 
domestic  life.  He  fell  in  love  with  a  French  girl 
and  married  her.  They  settled  in  the  country.  The 
wife  took  sick  and  died.  Their  infant  child  was  a 
dark-haired  little  girl.  Her  name  was  Rachel.  Cap¬ 
tain  Eaton  worked  and  raised  the  motherless  child. 
The  struggle  was  hard.  His  health  broke.  As  his 
physical  forces  declined  his  love  of  his  native  coun¬ 
try  increased.  He  developed  a  passion  to  return  to 
his  native  land.  He  sold  his  war  risk  insurance  for 
$150  to  help  in  living  expense  that  his  earnings  might 
be  saved  for  passage  money  home.  He  had  been  in 
jmany  exciting  battles  but  this  was  the  stubborn  and 
supreme  fight  of  his  life.  At  last  he  had  the  passage 
money. 

Recently  some  280  veterans  of  the  World  War  re¬ 
turned  to  the  battlefields  and  cemeteries  of  France 
to  pay  their  respects  to  fallen  comrades  and  erect 
monuments  to  their  memory.  They  were  members  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  were  already  aboard  the  United  States  liner 
George  Washington  lying  off  Cherbourg.  The  veter¬ 
ans  were  in  good  spirits,  homeward  bound,  and 
leaned  over  the  ship’s  rails  to  get  a  last  look  at 
France  and  the  harbor.  A  little  tug  came  alongside 
the  steamer.  On  its  deck  on  a  stretcher  lay  a  pale 
and  emaciated  man  looking  appealingly  to  the  veter¬ 
ans  aboard  the  liner  and  homeward  bound.  Holding 
his  thin  hand  was  a  black-haired  little  seven-year-old 
girl.  It  was  Rachel  and  her  father,  Captain  James 
Eaton.  A  French  soldier  on  the  little  tug  shouted  to 
the  veterans :  “He  is  an  American  veteran  of  the 
war.  He  wants  to  go  home  with  you.”  General 
Edward  Martin,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  veter¬ 
ans,  was  called  to  the  rail  of  the  ship.  He  summoned 
the  ship’s  surgeon,  Dr.  W.  S.  Galbraith.  After  an 
examination  the  doctor  reported  that  the  man  on  the 
stretcher  seemed  to  be  in  the  last  stages  of  consump¬ 
tion  and  couldn’t  live  for  the  voyage  home. 

The  veterans  learned  the  story  from  the  child.  The 
father  managed  by  a  supreme  effort  to  make  his  own 
appeal,  “I  want  to  go  back  and  take  my  little  girl. 
I  want  her  to  grow  up  to  be  an  American,  and  I 
want  to  die  back  home.”  They  tried  to  persuade 
him.  Maybe  if  he  remained  in  France  he  would  grow 
stronger  and  make  the  journey  later.  The  doctor 
had  warned  of  the  danger  in  the  voyage  now.  Hold¬ 
ing  the  little  girl  tight  in  his  hand,  and  addressing 
him  he  said,  “Buddy,  if  I  have  lived  this  long  just 
to  get  enough  money  to  pay  the  way,  I’ll  live  long 
enough  to  get  there.”  And  to  the  veterans  he  plead¬ 
ed,  “Please,  you  must  take  us  along.”  Gen.  Martin 
took  the  responsibility  and  the  stretcher  with  the 
sick  man  and  little  Rachel  were  hoisted  over  the 
rail,  and  were  soon  on  their  way  home. 

The  veterans  were  moved  to  compassion.  They 
had  the  sick  man  placed  in  the  infirmary  and  pro¬ 
vided  to  put  him  in  a  Marine  hospital  on  arrival. 
They  raised  $931  for  Rachel.  One  of  the  veterans, 


Capt.  Robert  M.  Clutch,  of  Philadelphia,  consented 
to  take  Rachel  to  his  home  and  care  for  her  with 
his  own  three  children.  The  division  adopted  Rachel, 
and  the  father  recovered  enough  to  hear  the  ar¬ 
rangements,  to  make  his  approval  and  to  make  the 
adoption  legal.  On  the  arrival  in  New  York  the 
sick  man  was  taken  to  a  hospital.  Rachel  bade  him 
good  by  at  the  ambulance  door  with  tears  in  the  eyes 
of  father  and  child.  Twenty-four  hours  later  Captain 
Eaton  passed  on  to  the  final  home  beyond  mortal 
vision. 

The  story  of  the  veterans  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Division  inspires  every  American  with  a  feeling  of 
pride  and  gratitude.  Their  generous  impulses  dig¬ 
nify  humanity  and  exalt  the  fellowship  of  American 
manhood. 


What  Readers  Say 

Dear  Dillon :  You  and  your  co-workers  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  for  having  added  Mr.  DeWitt  C.  Wing  to 
your  editorial  staff.  In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Wing,  by 
virtue  of  his  training  and  experience,  is  one  of  the  most 
capable  agricultural  journalists  in  America.  His  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  American  agriculture  and  his 
clear,  forceful,  magnetic  style  of  writing  will,  I  predict, 
prove  a  source  of  great  strength  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  We 
miss  him  in  the  corn  belt  but  I  am  sure  our  loss  will 
prove  your  gain.  r.  b.  cooley. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Purdue 
University,  Indiana. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  appears  to  have  a  strong  grasp  on  the 
milk  situation.  Has  it  figured  how  many  pounds  of  milk 
it  takes  to  pay  the  hired  man  for  the  month  of  May, 
1928,  compared  with  the  same  month  in  the  years  1909 
and  1924?  With  us  in  1909  it  took  2,273  lbs.  to  pay 
the  hired  man  for  a  month,  and  in  1924  5,714  lbs.,  or 
more  than  2 y2  times  as  much.  j.  a.  m. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

Taking  the  general  average  of  the  markets  milk  was 
a  little  higher  in  May,  1928,  than  in  1924,  but  farm 
wages  are  higher,  so  that  the  increase  since  1924  in 
milk  will  not  make  up  for  the  higher  price  to  the  hired 
man. 

In  the  last  four  years  there  is  not  much  difference  in 
the  volume  of  milk  required  to  buy  farm  machinery. 
The  farmer  is  trying  to  overcome  the  cost  of  farm  wages 
by  the  use  of  machinery.  Where  he  formerly  hired  two 
men,  he  now  hires  one  and  tries  to  make  up  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  machinery.  But  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
machinery  is  made  up  of  wages,  and  even  a  higher  wage 
than  the  farm  labor.  He  pays  one  man’s  wages  on  the 
farm  and  the  other  in  the  shop.  The  change  gets  him 
nowhere.  Through  lack  of  proper  organization  the 
purchasing  power  of  milk  has  been  reduced  almost  one- 
half  since  1909.  _ 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  milk  here ;  anywhere 
from  10  to  60  head  of  cows  are  kept.  Retail  price  for 
milk  is  around  14  cents  per  quart ;  wholesale  about  8 
to  10  cents.  Pastures  are  not  very  good.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  improve  them  with  chemicals  that  I 
know.  The  hay  outlook  is  not  very  good  owing  to  cold 
Spring  and  drought.  There  is  no  Alfalfa  sown  in  this 
locality.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  wouldn’t  be 
successful.  c.  M.  W. 

McKean  Co.,  Pa. 


Agricultural  News  from  Canada 

Sixty  years  ago  480,000  acres  was  sown  to  wheat  m 
Canada.  Last  year  the  wheat  acreage  of  the  Dominion 
passed  the  21,000,000-acre  mark.  This  year  it  is  al¬ 
most  22,000,000.  Canada  today  leads  the  world  in  wheat 
exports,  and  actually  exports  as  much  as  India,  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Argentina  combined. 

Western  Canada  farmers  through  the  Canadian  wheat 
pools  are  adding  to  their  grain  handling  facilities  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  150,000  bushels  of  storage  capacity  a 
day.  The  three  wheat  pools  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  are  now  operating  1,000  country  elevators 
and  12  terminal  elevators  with  a  total  storage  capacity 
of  more  than  63,000,000  bushels. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  total  stand  of  timber  in 
Canada  (242,127,000,000  cubic  feet),  the  softwood,  or 
coniferous  species  account  for  418,034,000,000  feet 
board  measure  of  saw  material  and  S76,568,000  cords 
of  pulpwood,  fuelwood,  etc.  The  deciduous,  or  hardwood 
species  total  39,846,000,000  feet  board  measure  and  412,- 
502,000  cords,  or  47,458,000,000  cubic  feet. 

A  net  surplus  of  $1,291,986  for  the  municipalities  of 
Ontario  operating  their  own  electric  light  and  power 
services  under  the  Ontario  Hydro  Electric  Power  Com¬ 
mission  was  earned  during  the  12  months  ended  De¬ 
cember  31,  1927.  This  surplus  was  accumulated  after 
providing  for  debenture  and  interest  charges  and  setting 
aside  $1,262,000  for  depreciation. 

The  total  surplus  of  the  Ontario  Hydro  Electric 
Power  Commission,  which  is  a  government  organization 
for  providing  light  and  power  to  the  people  of  Ontario 
at  low  cost  is  now  more  than  $23,000,000  in  addition 
to  depreciation  and  other  reserves  aggregating  over  $11,- 
000,000.  There  is  a  cash  balance  of  $3,014,832  on  hand, 
besides  $1,696,237  in  bonds  and  other  investments.  On 
account  of  the  low  price  of  electricity  in  Ontario  it  is 
extensively  used  not  only  in  the  cities,  but  throughout 
the  rural  communities. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Little  Hands 

Soft  little  hands  that  stray  and  clutch 
Like  fern  fronds  curl  and  uncurl  bold, 
While  baby  faces  lie  in  such 

Close  sleep  as  flowers  at  night  that  fold. 
What  is  it  you  would  stretch  and  hold, 
Wandering  outstretched  with  wilful 
touch  ? 

O  fingers  small  of  shell-tipped  rose. 

How  should  you  know  you  hold  so 
much  ? 

Two  full  hearts  beating  you  inclose, 
Hopes,  fears,  prayers,  longings,  joys 
and  woes — 

All  yours  to  hold,  O  little  hands ! 

More,  more  than  wisdom  understands 
And  love,  love  only  knows. 

— Laurence  Binyon. 

* 

Damp,  rainy  weather  with  high  tem¬ 
perature  is  likely  to  cause  mildew  in  cot¬ 
ton  and  linen  fabrics.  Soap  and  water 
and  a  sun  bath  will  usually  remove  mil¬ 
dew.  Wash  well,  and  lay  in  the  full 
sun  while  wet. 

It  is  early  to  begin  pickling,  but  every 
year  we  get  hurry  calls  from  women  who 
want  to  make  mystery  pickle,  but  find 
at  the  last  moment  they  have  forgotten 
or  lost  the  recipe,  so  they  ask  for  it  by 
return  mail.  Here  it  is  in  advance :  Run 
one  peck  of  green  tomatoes,  six  medium¬ 
sized  white  onions,  and  nine  small  pep¬ 
pers  through  a  meat  chopper,  stir  in  one- 
half  pint  of  salt,  and  let  the  mixture 
stand  24  hours.  Drain,  put  on  vinegar 
enough  to  cover,  and  cook  half  an  hour. 
Add  one-half  pint  of  vinegar,  one-lialf 
pound  of  sugar,  two  tablespoons  ground 
mustard  mixed  with  a  little  vinegar,  two 
tablespoons  celery  seed,  one  teaspoon  each 
of  allspice,  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and  half 
a  pint  of  grated  horseradish.  Stir  well, 
and  seal  in  bottles. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  a  recipe  for 
pepper  relish  which  we  printed  in  July, 
1920.  It  is  as  follows :  Chop  very  fine 
two  dozen  each  of  red  and  green  sweet 
peppers,  and  same  number  of  medium- 
sized  white  onions.  Cover  with  boiling 
water,  let  stand  10  minutes,  then  drain. 
Add  to  the  mixture  one  quart  of  vinegar, 
four  cups  sugar,  four  tablespoons  salt,  and 
boil  five  minutes.  Seal  in  glass  jars. 


Outdoor  Cooking  in  Italy 

One  of  the  many  amusing  street  sights 
in  Italy  is  the  outdoor  cookery  conducted 
by  men  or  boys  over  funny  little  charcoal 
stoves,  or  sometimes  over  small  wood 
fires  built  at  the  edge  of  the  street  or 
waterfront.  In  Venice,  for  instance, 
while  threading  your  way  through  the 
numberless  alley-like  streets  which,  con¬ 
nected  by  numberless  arched  bridges,  line 
her  “piccoli”  or  little  canals — while  thus 
threading  your  way  you  c»me  on  a  big 
steaming  kettle,  from  which  a  brown¬ 
skinned,  dark-eyed  youth  is  extracting  hot 
sweet  potatoes  or  yams,  rather  pale  in 
color,  and  selling  them,  piping  hot,  by 
ones  or  twos  and  wrapped  in  a  bit  of 
newspaper,  to  a  stream  of  brown-skinned 
chaffering  housewives.  Again,  instead  of 
potatoes,  it  is  a  pan  of  roast  apples  or 
syrupy  pears,  or  perhaps  on  the  beach  of 
the  blue  Mediterranean,  you  find  a  lad 
browning  a  pan  of  coffee  over  the  coals, 
and  sending  abroad  a  delicious  aroma. 

Near  the  river  front  in  romantic 
Verona  I  repeatedly  saw  workmen  pre¬ 
paring  their  noonday  meal  before  a  blaze 
at  the  edge  of  the  curb.  And  hot  roast, 
or  more  rarely,  boiled  chestnuts!  These, 
indeed,  are  almost  as  familiar  in  New 
York  as  in  Rome,  but  how  important  they 
are  in  the  land  of  chestnut  groves  is  evi¬ 
dent  by  the  trail  of  shells  scattered  over 
Italy.  '  Everybody,  except  the  elegant, 
cats  chestnuts  on  the  street,  and  they  are 
made  into  the  most  delicious  puddings  and 
confections.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  tree  has  been  introduced 
into  America,  and  if  so.  whether  it  is 
proof  against  chestnut  blight.  i>.  K.  G. 


From  a  Washington 
Homestead 

My  aunt  from  Vermont  sent  us  The 
I>.  N.-Y.  which  we  consider  a  wonderful 
help  on  the  farm.  I  saw  in  one  issue  a 
few  lines  from  Western  Oregon  so  thought 
I  would  write  and  tell  you  where  one.  of 
vour  papers  goes.  Our  town  is  11  miles 
from  Canadian  line,  but  we  live  three 
miles  from  highway.  There  is  a  lake 
called  Christian  Lake  about  three  miles 
from  boundary  line,  and  lots  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  go  on  the  other  side  for  dances  every 
Saturday  night.  They  go  more  for  the 
liquor  thap  dsnces^^It  Hght. disgusting 


to  me  to  hear  the  women  talk  of  liking 
beer  and  whisky. 

This  is  a  mining  country.  Several  mines 
have  closed  down  for  lack  of  funds  to 
operate.  They  start  in  with  a  few  dollars, 
expecting  to  pick  the  mineral  off  the 
ground,  not  thinking  of  going  down  for 
it,  so  there  lias  not  been  much  taken  out 
in  the  five  years  we  have  been  here.  The 
ground  is  just  cut  up  with  prospect  holes. 
My  husband  nearly  lost  his  life  two  or 
three  times  by  walking  into  an  old  pros¬ 
pect  hole. 

We  have  a  20-acre  homestead,  but  last 
month  we  got  our  deed  for  it,  so  Uncle 
Sam  cannot  claim  it  now.  We  have  had 
some  pinched  times,  but  have  always 
managed  to  keep  our  heads  above  water. 
My  husband  cuts  wood,  makes  fence  posts 
or  poles  or  logs,  so  we  have  plenty  to  do. 
We  are  raising  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Red-top, 
clover.  The  place  was  still  so  thick  with 
willows  one  could  hardly  walk  through 
them,  but  by  steady  work  we  have  con¬ 
quered  them. 

I  don’t  suppose  many  of  you  eastern 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


992 — New  and  Strik¬ 
ing.  Designed  in 

sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires 
3%  yds.  of  40-in. 
material  with  y2  yd. 
of  32-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


in  sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


531 — Slender  Lines. 
Designed  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of  30- 
in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


845  —  Jabot  Trim¬ 
ming.  Designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure; 
Size  36  requires  3 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Ten  cents. 


Summer  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents, 


folk  have  ever  seen  the  Oregon  grapes 
growing.  The  leaves  resemble  the  holly. 
In  early  Spring  there  are  clusters  of 
canary  yellow  flowers.  In  July  or  Au¬ 
gust  the  grapes  are  dark  blue  and  very 
bitter.  The  roots  are  very  useful  for 
medicine  for  kidney  trouble.  [This  is 
Mahonia  aquifolium,  often  planted  as  an 
ornamental  shrub.]  There  are  other  herbs, 
some  are  claimed  to  be  poison  but  are 
used  in  case  of  pains  in  chest  or  fever. 
The  princess  pine  found  only  on  top  of 
high  mountains  is  very  good  for  rheuma¬ 
tism. 

There  are  quantities  of  wild  raspberries 
in  the  swamps  and  bushels  of  hazelnuts 
growing  all  around. 

From  our  yard  we  can  see  mountains 
of  all  size  and  description.  We  are  right 
in  a  little  sheltered  valley  out  of  the 
wind.  MRS.  K.  L.  s. 


Potato  Balloons 

One  cup  mashed  potatoes,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  two  eggs,  1  y2  cups 
flour,  one  cup  milk.  Sift  baking  powder 
in  flour.  Beat  potatoes,  eggs  and  flour, 
add  milk.  Beat  well.  Drop  from  spoon 
in  boiling  hot  fat.  _  .  .  M.  L.  C. 


Preserving  and  Using  Fruit 

Following  are  some  of  my  methods  of 
preserving  fruit.  O’  course  there  are 
some  general  rules  one  must  remember. 

Use  good  cans  and  new  rubbers  (it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  new  rubbers  than  lose  our 
fruit).  Sterilize  t ho  jars.  Have  the 
fruit  hot  when  put  in  the  cans,  if  canning 
with  open  kettle  method.  Seal  immediate¬ 
ly  and  tightly. 

Huckleberries  for  Pies. — Pick  over  and 
wash  the  berries.  Fill  the  jars  with  the 
berries,  shaking  gently  to  insure  a  full 
pack.  Fill  the  jar  with  boiling  water  and 
seal.  Place  the  jar  in  a  receptacle  and 
cover  with  boiling  water.  Allow  to  re¬ 
main  until  the  water  is  cold.  Huckleber¬ 
ries  canned  in  this  way  will  remain  firm, 
and  retain  much  of  the  flavor  of  fresh 
berries. 

Canned  Huckleberries. — Pick  over  and 
wash  berries.  Fill  the  jars,  shaking  down 
to  insure  a  full  pack.  Fill  the  jar  with 
a  syrup  made  from  4(4  cups  sugar  and 
four  cups  water.  Seal  and  place  in  a 
receptacle.  Cover  with  boiling  water  and 
allow  to  stand  until  cold.  [This  is  an 
excellent  method  with  red  raspberries 
also. — Eds.]. 

Huckleberry  Pickle.  —  Pick  over  and 
wash  berries.  Place  in  the  preserving 
kettle.  For  each  jar  of  berries  add  three 
tablespoons  of  vinegar,  iy2  cups  sugar, 
%  teaspoon  ground  cloves  and  x/2  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon.  Boil  six  minutes,  pour 
in  clean  hot  jars  and  seal. 

Huckleberry  Pies. — Line  the  pieplates 
with  crust.  Moisten  the  edge  with  cold 
water.  Sprinkle  y2  tablespoon  flour  in 
the  bottom  and  fill  with  berries.  Cover 
with  y2  cup  sugar  and  one  tablespoon 
minute  tapioca.  Dot  with  pieces  of  but¬ 
ter.  Add  two  tablespoons  vinegar  and 
sprinkle  very  lightly  with  nutmeg.  Cover 
with  the  crust,  pressing  the  damp  edges 
together  firmly  to  prevent  cooking  over, 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  Canned  berries 
may  be  used. 

Blackberries. — The  same  methods  may 
be  used  for  blackberries  as  those  described 
above  for  huckleberries. 

Canned  Cherries. — In  canning  cherries 
the  pits  may  or  may  not  be  removed. 
Make  a  syrup  of  five  cups  sugar  and  four 
cups  water.  When  it  is  boiling  add  five 
quarts  cherries.  Boil  rapidly  for  from 
five  to  eight  minutes.  Pour  in  sterilized 
jars  and  seal. 

Cherry,  Pineapple  and  Apple  Con¬ 
serve. — Two  quarts  pitted  cherries,  three 
cups  pineapple,  put  through  a  food  chop¬ 
per,  two  cups  diced  apples.  Mix  with 
two  quarts  sugar  and  let  stand  over 
night.  Cook  until  thick,  add  y2  lb.  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut  meats,  chopped  fine.  Pour  in 
hot,  clean  glasses  and  seal  with  paraffin 
when  cold.  The  nut  meats  may  be 
omitted. 

Cherry  Pudding.  —  Three-fourths  cup 
sugar,  one  tablespoon  butter,  one  egg,  one 
small  cup  sweet  milk,  1%  cups  flour,  one 
heaping  teaspoon  baking  powder,  salt. 
Fill  cups  one-third  full  of  stewed  sweet¬ 
ened  cherries  and  add  one-tliird  cup  of 
the  batter.  Place  in  a  dish  of  hot  water 
and  steam  one  hour.  Invert  the  contents 
in  an  individual  dish.  Serve  with  cream 
and  sugar,  whipped  cream  or  the  follow¬ 
ing  sauce :  */  cup  butter,  y2  cup  sugar, 
two  tablespoons  flour.  Mix  together  and 
add  boiling  water  to  make  the  consistency 
of  thin  gravy.  Add  one  tablespoon  vine¬ 
gar  and  one  teaspoon  lemon,  or  cherry 
juice  may  be  used  in  place  of  some  of  the 
water  as  flavoring. 

Candied  Cherries. — Stone,  drain  and 
weigh  the  cherries.  Take  1  lb.  sugar  for 
each  pound  cherries.  Dissolve  the  sugar 
in  as  little  water  as  possible,  bring  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  skim.  Add  the  cher¬ 
ries  to  the  syrup  and  let  stand  where  they 
will  not  quite  boil  for  an  hour.  Move  to 
hot  fire  and  cook  until  clear.  Drain  and 
place  them  in  sieve  or  tray  in  the  sun  or 
oven.  When  dry  pack  between  wax 
paper. 

Currant  Conserve. — One  pound  cur¬ 
rants,  1  lb.  raspberries,  one  cup  seeded 
raisin,  ground,  three  cups  sugar,  pulp 
and  juice  of  one  orange.  Cook  slowly, 
being  careful  not  to  burn,  until  the  fruit 
is  quite  thick.  Add  one  cup  chopped 
walnut  meats.  Seal  in  jars  or  fill  jelly 
glasses  and  cover  with  paraffin  when 
cool. 

Currant  Jelly. — Wash  ripe  currants 
and  place  in  a  jelly  bag  or  press.  Squeeze 
out  the  juice  and  measure.  Put  the  juice 
in  a  sauce-pan  and  boil  20  minutes.  Skim. 
Add  one  cup  of  sugar  for  each  cup  of 
juice  and  boil  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Put  in  jelly  glasses  and  seal  with  paraffin 
when  cold. 

A  test  for  jelly  as  given  by  the  State 
Extension  Service  is  as  follows :  One 
tablespoon  cooked  fruit  juice,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  sugar,  y2  tablespoon  Epsom  salts. 
Stir  the  mixture  until  the  salts  have  dis¬ 
solved  and  let  stand  20  minutes.  If  the 
mixture  forms  a  solid  mass  or  large 
flocculent.  particles,  the  juice  will  make 
satisfactory  jelly. 

They  also  give  the  reason  for  some 
failures  in  jelly  making  to  be  the  use  of 
too  much  sugar,  as  currants,  unripe 
grapes  and  wild  apples  are  practically 
the  only  fruits  requiring  an  equal  meas¬ 
ure  of  sugar.  Most  fruits  require  only 
two-thirds  as  much. 

Sun  Preserves. — Strawberries,  cherries 
and  raspberries  make  excellent  sun  pre¬ 
serves.  Use  1  lb.  sugar  to  each  pound 
fruit.  Put  alternate  layers  of  cherries 
and  sugar  in  the  kettle  and  fftld  two  or 
three  tablespoons  water  to  prevent  burn¬ 
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ing.  Heat  mixture  until  the  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Avoid  crushing  the  fruit.  Boil 
five  minutes  and  pour  on  platters.  Set 
in  the  sun  three  days,  when  it  should 
jell  or  thicken  on  the  platter.  Place  in 
glasses  and  seal  with  paraffin.  When  pre¬ 
served  so  they  retain  much  of  their  fresh 
flavor. 

Raspberry  Cake  Filling.  —  Beat  the 
white  of  an  egg,  add  one  cup  sugar  and 
one  cup  raspberries  (strawberries  may 
also  be  used).  Beat  well  and  spread  on 
cake  when  cold. 

Another  icing  is  made  as  follows :  One 
cup  sugar,  four  tablespoons  sweet  cream, 
a  little  milk,  three  tablespoons  raspberry 
juice.  Boil  until  it  forms  a  soft  ball  in 
cold  water.  Place  the  dish  in  cold  water 
and  allow  to  become  quite  cool.  Beat 
well  and  use.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  use  too  much  raspberry  juice  as  it  will 
cause  the  icing  to  be  gummy. 

Blackberry  Cake. — Two  eggs,  1  y2  cups 
sugar,  iy2  cups  butter,  one  cup  black¬ 
berry  juice,  one  teaspoon  soda,  two  cups 
flour,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  one 
cup  berries.  Bake  in  layers  and  use 
white  icing.  aunt  helen. 


Serving  Cauliflower 

Cauliflower  Cream. — Boil  a  cauliflower 
in  salted  water  for  half  an  hour  uncov¬ 
ered;  drain  dry  and  add  one  pint  of  milk 
and  the  same  amount  of  hot  water  and 
simmer  for  half  an  hour  longer.  Take  it 
up  very  carefully,  drain  it,  place  it  on 
a  hot  dish  and  pour  over  it  the  follow¬ 
ing  sauce.  Place  one  cup  of  milk  in  a 
double  boiler  and  let  it  come  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point.  Wet  a  tablespoon  of  flour 
with  cold  milk,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  then  stir  it  into  the  hot  milk  and 
boil  for  a  few  minutes,  add  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  butter.  Beat  an  egg  and  stir 
into  the  sauce.  Pour  over  the  cauli¬ 
flower  and  serve. 

Cauliflower  Salad. — Cook  a  head  of 
cauliflower  uncovered  in  salted  water  for 
about  30  minutes ;  keep  it  perfectly  white. 
If  it  boils  too  long  it  will  lose  its  color. 
When  done  lift  it  carefully  and  stand 
aside  to  cool.  At  serving  time  arrange 
it  in  a  salad  bowl,  sprinkle  with  chopped 
parsley  and  a  tablespoon  of  onion  juice, 
and  pour  French  dressing  over  all. 

Escalloped  Cauliflower.  —  Boil  cauli¬ 
flower  uncovered  until  tender  in  salted 
water.  Make  a  sauce  of  one  tablespoon 
of  butter,  one  tablespoon  of  flour,  stirring 
smooth,  add  one  cup  of  milk,  stir  until 
stiff,  Put  alternate  layers  of  cauliflower 
and  bread  crumbs  in  a  dish,  cover  with 
sauce.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  about  30 
minutes  or  until  brown. 

Cauliflower  Fritters. — Mash  finely  a 
quart  of  boiled  cauliflower,  add  two  eggs, 
one  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  teaspoon  of  but¬ 
ter,  a  dash  of  pepper,  and  one  teaspoon 
of  baking  powder.  Last  stir  in  one  cup 
of  flour.  Mix  well  and  drop  with  a 
spoon  into  a  pan  of  hot  lard.  Fry  un¬ 
til  done ;  drain  on  oiled  paper. 

Fried  Cauliflower. — Cut  cauliflower  in 
large  pieces,  soak  for  a  few  minutes  in 
salted  water,  drain,  dip  in  beaten  egg 
and  fry  in  butter  until  brown,  then  place 
in  a  baking  dish  in  the  oven  and  bake 
until  tender. 

Cauliflower  Pudding. — Mash  fine  one 
quart  of  boiled  cauliflower,  add  two  beat¬ 
en  eggs,  one-half  cup  of  cream  or  rich 
milk,  one  tablespoon  of  butter,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Bake  in  buttered  dish 
about  half  an  hour.  Serve  hot.  This 
is  delicious. 

Cauliflower  Puff. — Press  a  boiled  cauli¬ 
flower  through  a  sieve  and  to  each  cup 
add  one  tablespoon  of  butter,  one-fourtli 
cup  of  sweet  cream  and  the  beaten  yolk 
of  one  egg,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Just 
before  placing  in  a  moderate  oven  fold  in 
the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs.  Bake 
until  a  delicate  brown. 

Cauliflower  Pickle.  —  Choose  white, 
closely  headed  cauliflower.  Put  into  a 
jar,  cover  with  a  brine  made  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  pint  of  salt  to  eight  pints 
of  water,  and  allow  to  stand  for  two  days. 
Drain  and  cut  into  slices,  cover  with 
boiling  water  and  allow  to  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning  drain  and  pack 
into  glass  jars,  cover  with  boiling  vine¬ 
gar  and  seal.  If  the  vinegar  is  very 
strong,  it  should  be  diluted  with  boiling 
water.  Spices  may  be  added  if  one 
wishes.  mrs.  r.  c.  de  lyne. 


Bread  and  Butter  Pickles 

Three  dozen  large  cucumbers,  one  doz¬ 
en  large  onions.  Silce  and  put  in  brine 
in  the  evening  (the  cucumbers  are  not 
peeled).  In  the  morning  drain  well  and 
put  over  fire  in  two  quarts  vinegar,  with 
one  tablespoon  ground  mustard,  one  table¬ 
spoon  whole  mustard  seed  and  one  table¬ 
spoon  celery  seed.  Cook  till  tender,  but 
they  should  remain  Avhole.  This  recipe 
does  not  call  for  sugar,  but  I  find  a  cup 
of  brown  sugar  added  to  the  vinegar  and 
spices  makes  this  a  delicious  pickle.  If 
vinegar  is  too  strong  it  can  be  diluted. 

MRS.  F.  s. 

I  note  your  inquiry  for  recipe  for 
“bread  and  butter  pickles,”  and  I  am 
sending  one  which  is  very  like  those  pur¬ 
chased  in  bottles.  Peel  and  slice  cucum¬ 
bers  as  for  the  table.  Sprinkle  over  oue 
teaspoon  of  salt  to  a  quart  of  cucumbers. 
Let  stand  two  or  three  hours,  drain  off 
water.  Put  one  cup  vinegar,  %  C.UP 
sugar,  one  tablespoon  whole  mixed  spice 
in  kettle,  add  cucumbers  when  liquor  is 
boiling,  and  cook  15  minutes.  Seal  in 
hot  jars.  This  recipe  may  be  enlarged  to 
suit.  MRS.  J.  G.  M. 
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Lone  Cypress  Items 

Tall,  stately,  serene,  friendly  it  stands 
on  my  left,  visible  through  a  glassed, 
sereened-in  porch,  Summer  room,  dining¬ 
room  and  living-room  all  in  one.  The 
“Lone  Cypress”  was  planted  nearly  40 
years  ago  by  a  missionary  pastor  on  a 
small  acreage  that  was  home  when  his 
parish  or  calls  led  him  not  to  other  places. 
As  a  beacon  it  directs  to  the  home  from 
the  many  byways  ;  as  a  harbor  for  birds 
it  leads  its  friendly  shelter.  When  the 
Summer  sun  climbs  past  the  zenith  to  the 
westward  its  welcome  shade  is  pleasant. 

This  is  June  15.  IIow  the  birds  are 
chattering — calling,  singing.  Perhaps 
they  are  calling  to  others  to  come  and 
enjoy  the  ripe  apricots.  Yes,  they  peck 
into  a  great  many  of  the  red-faced  cots. 
But  they  are  our  friends  and  we  do  not 
begrudge  the  fruit  they  make  unsalable, 
in  some  parts  of  the  apricot  acreage  in 
California,  a  late  frost  made  a  very  small 
crop.  In  this  vicinity,  southern  part,  the 
crop  will  be  fair.  Prices  are  not  so  good 
as  wras  expected,  because  of  the  amount 
canned  left  over  from  last  year,  and  the 
very  large  crop  of  peaches  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part,  expected  this  year. 

Fresh  fruit  is  available  here  nearly  the 
year  around,  so  while  it  is  not  necessary 
to  put  it  up  in  such  quantities  as  is  done 
in  the  East  it  is  line  to  have  an  emergency 
closet  well  stocked. 

Just  came  in  from  the  blackberry 
thicket.  IIow  sharp  the  thorns  are.  The 
Advance  came  in  the  latter  part  of  March 
and  during'  April.  Our  variety  which 
comes  in  second  will  last  some  few  weeks 
longer.  Then  the  Himalaya  will  ripen 
and  last  until  November,  so  if  one  has 
the  three  varieties,  he  can  supply  the 
market  for  sometime.  Had  another  stop 
lor  potatoes  this  time,  to  be  dug  before 
the  bees  get  too  busy,  as  the  small  potato 
patch  is  close  to  the  little  apiary,  and  the 
scouts  from  the  hives  seem  always  on 
duty.  These  potatoes  were  planted  in 
February.  We  began  using  them  about 
the  middle  of  May.  They  should  be  dug 
now,  but  the  patch  is.  small,  just  for  home 
consumption,  and  just  now  only  two  in 
tlie  family.  Husband  who  planted  “Lone 
Cypress”  is  nearing  his  eightieth  birth¬ 
day,  still  hale  and  hearty,  doing  most  of 
the  work  on  his  small  place.  Perhaps  be¬ 
cause  he  accomplishes  as  much  as  he  does 
is  due  to  the  fact  of  his  frequent  resting, 
never  to  hurry  and  always  a  serene  mind; 
^o  the  potatoes  may  wait  his  leisure  for 
digging. 

He  is  irrigating  today.  Just  came  in 
to  say,  “Not  much  of  a  head  of  water, 
if  it  does  not  come  on  in  greater  quantity 
by  noon  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  to 
headquarters;  unless  the  zanjero  (dic¬ 
tionary  pronounces  it  thus — “tlian-ha'ro,” 
though  it  is  called  here  “san-ka'ro”) 
should  come.”  It  is  a  Spanish  word  mean¬ 
ing  one  in  charge  of  water  from  an  ir¬ 
rigating  canal. 

My  dining  table  has  been  given  a  new 
coat  of  paint.  It  is  thoroughly  dry  now 
and  the  paint  serves  in  place  of  a  cover. 
A  huge  bouquet  of  roses  is  my  center¬ 
piece.  Always  there  are  flowers  on  the 
table.  Sometimes  for  variety,  a  runner 
is  used.  Again  doilies  make  a  change,  or 
my  blue-bordered  tablecloth  with  napkins 
to  match.  With  this  cover  a  large,  blue 
flower  bowl  with  yellow  flowers  adds  a 
distinct  charm. 

Yesterday  while  mending  and  sewing 
on  buttons  I  wished  a  device  might  be  in¬ 
troduced  on  the  thimble  for  clipping  the 
thread.  Breaking  the  thread  was  hard, 
reaching  for  the  scissors  loss  of  efficiency, 
because  of  unnecessary  time  consumed. 
In  looking  through  my  scrap  bag  various 
colors  and  fabrics  reminded  me  of  peo¬ 
ple.  Th'ere  were  silks,  bright,  delicate, 
medium.  Strong,  heavy,  wearever,  fast 
colored  materials.  Colors  reminded  me 
strongly  of  friends.  This  rich  purple  is 
my  missionary  friend  in  South  America, 
who  took  up  the  study  of  Spanish  in  her 
early  fifties  to  carry  the  message  to  na¬ 
tives  in  Peru  who  speak  this  language. 
Her  only  child,  a  daughter,  whose  hus¬ 
band  is  also  a  missionary  there,  works 
with  her.  This  brown  material  is  a 
steady  worth-while  friend,  plodding  and 
faithful.  This  pea  green  is  a  young 
teacher’,  fresh  from  college,  who  enlivens 
things  witli  her  wit  and  pleasantries. 
This  drab,  is  an  elderly  spinster,  serious 
but  not  sad.  One  likes  her,  she  is  so 
kind,  if  one  really  gets  acquainted  with 
her.  There  are  others,  yellow,  pink,  red, 
blue  and  in-betweens.  Have  you  ever 
given  colors  to  your  acquaintances?  It 
adds  a  spice  to  life. 

We  had  an  experience  with  an  agent 
for  a  vacuum  cleaner  not  long  since.  Near 
dusk  a  man  dressed  in  khaki  soldier  suit 
wanted  to  demonstrate  the  cleaner.  Owing 
to  the  late  hour  we  were  not  very  gracious 
about  it.  lie  did  not  mind  that,  but 
eventually  came  in,  talked  fast  and  furi¬ 
ously  about  its  merits.  It  worked  with¬ 
out  electricity  and  as  we  have  none  it 
did  seem  what  was  needed  and  we  bought 
it,  putting  in  a  very  good  carpet  sweeper, 
nearly  new.  He  had  asked  for  this.  He 
showed  us  credentials  of  being  a  soldier 
and  now  in  a  home  for  disabled  veterans. 
This  home  is  well-known  to  us.  We 
bought  the  vacuum.  »It  proved  to  be  a 
good  investment.  Three  or  four  months 
afterward,  when  the  wife  was  absent 
from  home,  the  agent  appeared  again, 
asked  to  see  the  cleaner ;  said  it  needed 
repairing,  took  it  home,  saying  he  would 
return  it  in  a  short  time.  Well  !  He  has 
not  brought  it  back.  We  are  out  about 
$30.  Besides,  lie  put  up  a  pitiful  story 
of  being  robbed  and  borrowed  $10  from 
the  aged  pastor,  Now  I  must  get  another 


carpet  sweeper.  We  swallowed  the  bait, 
sinker  and  all.  Only  his  dress  and  cre¬ 
dentials  admitted  him.  But  from  this  on 
—no  more  agents  will  be  admitted,  or 
given  an  interview  outside  if  wife  is  at 
home ! 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  Japanese 
in  California.  They  are  good  workers 
and  seem  well  adapted  to  the  working 
conditions  here.  A  gentleman  was  read¬ 
ing  in  the  paper  of  this,  and  that  “Every 
tenth  child  born  in  California  was  a  Japa¬ 
nese.”  “Well,”  he  said,  “I  am  going  to 
stop  with  nine.”  buth. 


Suggestions  from 
Connecticut 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading  the 
various  methods  used  in  canning  meats 
that  have  appeared  on  the  home  page  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.  for  several  months  past.  I 
know  if  I  were  a  farmer  woman  and  had 
pork  and  beef  butchered  on  the  farm  I 
should  can  quantities  of  it,  and  chickens 
when  over-supplied.  Personally  I  think 
it  very  interesting  work.  I  study  every¬ 
thing  I  find  on  the  subject,  and  by  using 
some  of  those  methods  and  ideas  of  my 
own  I  have  canned  meats,  vegetables, 
soups,  eggs,  cider,  clam  chowder  and  fish 
with  excellent  success.  For  several  years 
we  had  a  large  garden,  and  I  put  every 
bit  of  surplus  vegetables  into  cans.  I 
also  put  up  quantities  of  fruit  and  jellies. 
I  do'  not  think  it  profitable  to  buy  vege¬ 
tables  to  can  unless  you  can  get  them 
fresh  from  the  gardens  and  very  reason¬ 
able  in  price.  Vegetables  must  be  fresh 
if  they  are  to  be  canned,  otherwise  time 
and  money  are  wasted. 

We  have  to  wash  the  menfolks’  trousers 
once  in  a  while,  and  to  press  them  back 
in  shape  was  always  a  dreaded  task  until 
I  found  by  turning  them  wrong  side  out 
and  ironing  while  damp  the  same  as  any 
garment,  opening  the  seams  and  when 
smooth  turn  to.  the  right  side,  fold  into 
shape,  cover  with  a  dampened  pressing 
cloth  and  crease,  it  takes  less  than  half 
the  time  and  a  much  better  job. 

When  ripping  has  to  be  done  take  a 
pair  of  sharp-pointed  scissors  and  cut 
every  three  or  four  stitches  on  one  side 
of  the  seam  going  as  far  as  to  be  ripped, 
then  grasp  the  cloth  each  side  of  the 
seam  and  pull,  or  pull  the  other  thread, 
and  in  half  a  minute  the  seam  is  open  and 
only  half  as  many  threads  to  pick  out. 

When  zipper  arctics  won’t  “zip”  put 
a  drop  of  machine  oil  on  each  side. 

Instead  of  using  canvas  gloves  to  hang 
out  clothes  on  a  cold  day,  take  a  pair  of 
partly  worn  cotton  gloves  (washed),  cut 
the  fingers  off  about  a  couple  of  inches 
and  see  how  much  faster  you  can  work. 
Itubbing  a  little  alcohol  on  the  hands  be¬ 
fore  going  out  keeps  the  cold  away  and 
there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  catching 
cold  after  having  one’s  hands  in  water. 

mbs.  A.  c.  I- 


With  Needle  and  Thread 

The  poet  tells  us  that  “In  the  Spring 
the  young  man’s  fancy,  lightly  turns  to 
thoughts  of  love.”  And  in  the  Spring  the 
thoughts  of  womenkind  “lightly  turns”  to 
thoughts  of  clothes.  There  is  something 
about  nature’s  fresh  and  beautiful  gar¬ 
ments  at  that  season  that  causes  the 
feminine  part  of  the  population,  at  least, 
to  want  something  fresh  and  pretty  to 
wear,  too.  Nevertheless,  after  that  time 
arrives,  we  have  some  moments  of  leisure, 
though  many  women  have  more  time  for 
sewing  in  Winter  than  they  will  later. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  in  the  first  place,  to 
do  like  the  merchants,  take  stock  of  what 
it  on  hand  before  buying  new  materials. 
In  doing  this  I  found  our  closets  and 
bureau  drawers  were  overflowing,  espe¬ 
cially  with  undergarments,  that  could  no 
longer  be  worn.  Most  of  these  were  cor¬ 
set  covers  and  skirts  worn  in  the  days 
when  fullness  and  ruffles  formed  the  de¬ 
sired  silhouette.  Some  of  these  skirts 
were  so  long  that  I  immediately  saw  their 
possibilities  as  present  day  slips.  The 
belt  was  ripped  off  and  the  back  seam 
ripped.  Some  of  the  width  was  taken  out 
and  the  ruffles  removed.  They  were  then 
sewed  up  and  hemmed  at  the  top.  When 
shoulder  straps  were  sewed  on.  I  had  a 
number  of  good  looking  slips,  some  of  silk 
and  some  of  muslin.  I  found  some  of 
these  skirts  were  so  long  that  they  had 
to  be  shortened  even  for  slips.  It  scarce¬ 
ly  seems  possible  that  women  ever  had  to 
walk  with  their  skirts  flapping  around 
their  ankles  and  impeding  every  step.  As 
a  youngster,  I  used  to  watch  my  mother 
and  other  grown-ups  holding  up  their 
skirts  as  they  walked,  and  1  thought  it 
was  the  most  graceful  gesture  imagin¬ 
able,  and  longed  for  the  day  when  I  might 
have  long  skirts,  too.  We  children  prac¬ 
ticed  very  frequently  with  our  abbreviated 
garments.  Wasted  practice!  but  I  am 
heartily  glad  of  it.  That  is  a  present-day 
fashion  of  which  I  heartily  approve — in 
reason.  I  like  my  knees  covered,  sitting  or 
standing. 

I  actually  made  two  dresses  out  of  the 
skirts  of  two  that  had  been  relegated  to 
the  farthest  corners  of  the  clothes  closet. 
The  sleeves  and  the  skirts  were  all  that 
was  needed  for  two  perfectly  adequate 
gowns.  The  waists  were  useless,  except 
as  small  pieces  were  needed  for  cuffs  and 
trimming  bands. 

Several  of  the  short  skirts  I  found, 
were  given  to  a  friend  to  make  into  slips 
lor  her  little  girl,  following  the  same  plan 
that  I  had  used  in  making  the  longer 
ones,  A  good  many  of  the  corset  covers 


had  very  good  crocheted  edging  on  them. 
This  was  ripped  off  and  applied  to  some 
small  scarfs  and  doilies.  It  was  a  great 
relief  to  get  the  bureau  drawers  and 
closets  cleared,  and  also  nice  to  be  able 
to  make  something  worth  while  out  of 
apparently  hopeless  material. 

While  on  the  subject  of  dress,  I  want 
to  tell  about  an  outfit  I  had  last  Winter 
that  was  one  of  the  handiest  I  have  ever 
had.  It  was  a  velvet  jacket  worn  with 
a  separate  skirt.  It  made  a  delightfully 
warm  indoor  costume  for  Winter,  and 
was  nice  for  an  outdoor  garment  last 
Spring.  Mine  was  made  from  an  old, 
brown  velvet  suit  coat,  and  the  skirt  was 
a  cream  and  brown  woolen  mixture.  For 
convenience,  quick  changes,  and  variety, 
it  is  the  best  costume  I  have  ever  had.  A 
waist  with  short  sleeves  can  be  worn  un¬ 
der  the  jacket,  and  the  jacket  laid  aside 
when  busy  with  housework,  or  a  smock 
can  be  worn  over  the  skirt,  without  a 
waist  being  worn.  This  is  the  plan  I  fol¬ 
lowed,  for  I  like  long  sleeves.  Last  Win¬ 
ter  has  made  me  an  ardent  convert  to 
the  wearing  of  smocks.  Slipped  over  any 
dress,  it  is  thoroughly  protected,  sleeves 
and  all.  When  the  wearer  is  through 
with  the  housework  it  can  be  slipped  off 
as  easily  as  an  apron.  My  velvet  jacket 
has  this  same  advantage,  it  is  so  easily 
slipped  on  and  off,  with  no  mussing  of  the 
hair.  I  like  the  slip-over  dresses  im¬ 
mensely,  but  for  frequent  changes  the 
smock  and  jacket  are  even  better.  The 
smocks  are  so  pretty  and  cheery,  too,  in 
their  bright  colors,  that  they  help  to 
brighten  up  a  dark  day,  or  a  disagreeable 
task.  I  am  so  glad  this  is  the  day  of 
pretty  colors  for  clothes  and  furnishings. 
I  cannot  imagine  why  folks  were  satisfied 
so  long  with  dark,  dreary  colors  for  work 
clothes  and  kitchen  furnishings.  Surely 
here  is  where  we  need  the  most  the  happy 
influence  of  color.  ELLEN  johnston. 


Seasonable  Dishes 

Best  Chicken  Salad. — Put  one  teaspoon 
each  of  mixed  whole  spice,  minced  onion 
and  sweet  green  pepper  into  three  cups 
of  boiling  water,  add  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  and  simmer  10  minutes.  Strain  and 
add  one  pint  of  this  boiling  water  to  a 
package  of  lemon  gelatin ;  stir  well  until 
dissolved.  Cool  and  as  the  gelatin  stiffens 
add  two  cups  of  finely  minced  chicken. 
Pack  into  a  mold  and  set  away  to  harden. 
Turn  out  on  a  bed  of  lettuce  and  serve 
with  any  good  salad  dressing.  This  may 
be  used  as  a  sandwich  filling,  adding  a 
little  snappy  dressing. 

Tasty  Sandwiches. — Prepare  a  filling 
of  any  well-cooked,  finely  chopped  meat, 
seasoned  with  cooked  salad  dressing. 
Spread  between  slices  of  buttered  bread 
and  toast  until  delicately  brown.  Serve 
hot. 

Fried  Carrots. — Left-over  cold  carrots 
can  be  used  for  this  recipe  as  well  as 
fresh  ones.  Pare  and  boil  the  carrots  and 
drain.  Then  cut  lengthwise  into  thin 
slices,  dip  in  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  and 
fry  in  smoking  hot  fat.  mbs.  j.  w.  b. 


Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains  ;  no  dangerous  applications 
|  of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  $1  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R-1,  Burlington,  VI. 


WATER  EVERYWHERE 
With  Rite’s  Hydraulic  Ram 

World’s  greatest  ram,  30,000  in  use. 
Water  from  any  flowing  spring,  brook 
or  stream  can  be  pumped  where  you 
want  it.  No  attention  or  expense.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  free  catalog  and 
guarantee. 

Sold  only  by  H.  T.  OLSEN 
17  Park  Row,  New  York 

Made  for  44  years. 


Mai|  You|'  Kodak  Films  to  Us 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good  High  Gloss 
Prints  and  return  for  25c.  Coin  or  stamps. 

C0WIC  STUDIO,  12(6  E.  High  Street,  (R),  Springfield,  Ohio 

LADIES  f,n3  lpas,lresto.ck,nos 

™  Black,  Gray,  Beige,  Nude,  Peach, 

Champagne.  Sizes :  8^  to  10%.  Good  openings  for  agents. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD,  MASS. 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  ini  iiiiiii  it  ii  ini  in  ii  iiiiiiii  in  ii  mi 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  cleanliness,  health,  and  unmolested 


comfort  spray  every  room  every  day 


summer 


with 


FLY-TOX.  FLY-TOX  destroys  flies,  mosquitoes. 


roaches  andother  unclean  insects.  Every  bottle 


guaranteed.  Trial  sprayer  is  given  free  with  small  bottle. 

FLY-TCX 


DEVELOPED  AT  MELLON  INSTITUTE  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH  BY  REX  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIP 
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July  14,  1928 


15  years 


a  Successful  dairyman 


<MrCE.  Hoyts 

Jersey  Herd  Averaged. 
*  213.35  Profit  Per  Cow 


The  herd  of  C.  E.  Hoyt,  of  Sabula,  Pennsylvania,  holds 
the  honor  of  producing  the  greatest  amount  of  butterfat 
per  cow  among  all  Jersey  herds  in  Pennsylvania  cow  test 
associations  during  1927.  Nor  is  this  any  empty  honor  for 
after  his  Larro  feed  bills  were  paid,  his  thirteen  pure  bred 
Jerseys  returned  an  average  profit  of  $213.35  per  cow. 


Mr.  Hoyt  judges  the  ration  for  his  herd — not  by  its  price 
per  bag — but  by  the  profit  left  after  the  feed  bill  is  paid, 
and  by  the  health  and  condition  of  his  cows. 

Not  satisfied  with  just  ordinary  results,  Mr.  Hoyt  began 
feeding  Larro  fifteen  years  ago.  He  has  been  feeding  Larro 
ever  since  because  it  produced  betfer  than  usual  health, 
more  milk,  more  profit. 


By  all  means  feed  Larro  to  cows  on  pasture.  Grass  alone  is 
not  enough.  It  faiils  to  provide  all  the  necessary  materials 
for  body  maintenance  and  profitable  production;  thus  these 
materials  must  come  from  the  cows’  bodies — the  cows  lose 
weight,  vitality  and  milking  condition  just  at  the  time  they 
should  be  gaining— storing  up  flesh  and  energy  for  profit¬ 
able  winter  production. 


Larro  Dairy  Feed  contains  no  fillers  or  off  grade  materi¬ 
als  of  any  kind  —  nothing  but  ingredients  of  known  high 
quality  and  feeding  value .  Powerful  magnets  remove  all 
nails,  wire,  iron  and  steel  trash .  Nothing  goes  into  Larro 

sacks  but  sweet,  wholesome ,  stand¬ 
ardized  grains. 


arret 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  COWS-HOGS-POULTRY 


THE  LARRO  WE  MILLING  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Diagnosing  Disease 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

How  to  determine  just  wliat  is  wrong 
with  a  farm  animal  when  it  becomes  sick 
is  a  puzzle  to  the  owner  or  attendant  and 
often  taxes  the  skill  of  the  professional 
veterinarian.  Unless  a  correct  determina¬ 
tion  or  diagnosis  be  made  treatment  mani¬ 
festly  must  fail  and  may  do  much  more 
harm  than  good.  Indeed,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  great  care  be  taken  in  ar¬ 
riving  at  a  conclusion  regarding  the 
identity  of  the  disease  present  for,  should 
an  error  be  made,  a  medicine  may  be  ad¬ 
ministered  that  will  aggravate  the  condi¬ 
tion  or  make  it  promptly  fatal.  The  choice 
of  a  drug  or  combination  of  drugs  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  disease  found  present  is, 
therefore,  of  paramount  importance  and 
its  choice  and  beneficial  effect  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  correct  diagnosis. 

To  make  this  plain  it  may  be  stated 
that  when  a  horse  suddenly  is  affected 
with  “colic”  and  evinces  much  pain  one 
must  not  jump  at  the  conclusion  that 
“cramp”  or  spasmodic  colic  necessarily 
is  present.  To  determine  which  form  of 
colic  or  derangement  of  the  digestive  or¬ 
gans  is  causing  the  pain  the  observer 
must  carefully  note  the  symptoms  pre¬ 
sented  until  he  satisfies  himself  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  ailment ;  then  lie  will  select 
and  administer  what,  from  his  knowledge 
and  experience,  he  considers  the  remedy 
most  likely  to  relieve  suffering  and  anti¬ 
dote  its  cause.  Once  administered,  a 
drug  cannot  be  recalled;  it  inevitably  will 
have  its  effect,  “for  weal  or  woe.”  If,  for 
instance,  the  horse  is  suffering  from  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  bowels  (enteritis)  and 
is  given  an  aloes  physic  ball,  which  pos¬ 
sibly  might  be  indicated  for  spasmodic 
colic,  it  will  be  certain  to  hasten  death. 
That,  too,  would  be  true  were  the  horse 
affected  with  influenza  and  pneumonia 
and  given  the  physic  ball  which,  in  those 
conditions,  would  be  likely  to  cause  super¬ 
purgation.  The  importance  of  correct 
diagnosis  may  be  further  illustrated  or 
emphasized  by  reminding  our  readers  that 
a  chronic  nasal  discharge,  in  the  horse  or 
mule,  may  be  due  to  one  of  several  dis¬ 
eases,  of  which  glanders  is  one.  That  dis¬ 
ease  is  not  only  incurable  and  contagious 
in  the  equine  animal,  but  is  communica¬ 
ble  and  fatal  to  man.  Many  cases  are  on 
record  of  death  from  glanders  contracted 
by  men  who  have  mistaken  the  disease  for 
chronic  catarrh,  influenza,  strangles 
(“colt  distemper”)  or  a  simple  “cold.” 
Evidently,  a  qualified  veterinarian  al¬ 
ways  should  be  employed  to  make  a  care¬ 
ful  diagnosis  in  a  question  of  that  sort 
and,  as  regards  glanders  and  its  skin 
form  “farcy,”  he  can  apply  the  mallein 
test  to  make  his  conclusion  positive.  Let 
us  state,  further,  that  when  blood  flows 
from  the  natural  openings  of  -the  body 
after  death,  in  cattle,  it  is  dangerous  for 
the  owner  or  attendant  to  skin  and  open 
the  carcass  on  the  supposition  that  the 
animal  has  been  killed  by  lightning,  or 
suffered  an  injury,  or  rupture  of  a  blood 
vessel.  Such  bleeding  instantly  suggests 
anthrax,  to  the  expert,  as  the  disease 
probably  responsible  for  the  death,  and 
lie  therefore  takes  every  possibly  precau¬ 
tion  to  avoid  contracting  the  malady  him¬ 
self,  protects  others  from  the  infection 
and  prevents  spread  of  the  disease. 

That  one  may  become  proficient  in 
diagnosing  disease,  it  is  imperative  that 
lie  first  make  himself  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  normal  or  natural  appearance 
and  actions  of  the  various  farm  animals 
in  health.  That  requires  time,  patient, 
close  observation  and  long  experience. 
When  such  intimate  information  lias  been 
obtained  the  skilled  observer  becomes 
able,  almost  instantly,  to  notice  the 
slightest  departure  from  the  normal  ap¬ 
pearance,  attitude,  behavior  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  animal.  That  is  necessary  for 
correct  diagnosis.  He  will  also  have  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  natural  appear¬ 
ance,  consistency,  color  and  smell  of  the 
bowel  discharges  (feces)  of  each  animal, 
according  to  its  kind,  and  noted  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  urine  under  i  ll  circumstances 
and  conditions.  So  informed,  he  can  in¬ 
stantly  detect  departures  from  the  normal 
which  indicate  derangement  that  often 
may  be  remedied  quickly  by  appropriate 
treatment  and  serious  sickness  avoided. 

Noting  the  attitude  and  actions  of  the 
animal  helps  in  making  a  diagnosis.  “Ac¬ 
tions  speak  louder  than  words.”  The  ani¬ 
mal  is  accounted  “dumb,”  but  sign  lan¬ 
guage  is  expressive  and  readily  under¬ 
stood  by  the  experienced  observer.  A 
hoof  thrust  forward,  when  a  horse  rests, 
plainly  denotes  discomfort  or  pain,  di¬ 
rects  attention  to  the  affected  part  and 
invites  attention  from  the  “doctor.”  Limp¬ 
ing  is  also  a  sure  sign  of  trouble  affect¬ 
ing  the  hoofs  or  legs.  The  sound  hoof 
makes  a  deep  depression  in  soft  earth  or 
snow,  as  weight  is  taken  off  the  lame  foot. 
That  helps  one  decide  which  foot  is  affect¬ 
ed.  The  sound  hip  drops,  during  action,  as 
the  lame  leg  is  favored.  Nod  in  unison  or 
“time”  with  a  lame  horse,  and  it  is  easy  to 
determine  which  leg  is  affected.  A  horse 
affected  with  pneumonia,  or  other  serious 
lung  trouble,  persistently  stands;  a  cow, 
similarly  affected,  retains  the  recumbent 
position.  When  a  horse  sits  on  its  rump 
like  a  dog,  or  lies  on  its  back  while  suf¬ 
fering  intense  agony  from  colic,  a  stop¬ 
page  of  the  bowels  is  almost  invariably 
present,  such  as  obstruction,  strangula¬ 
tion,  hernia  or  telescoping  of  a  small  in¬ 
testine.  When  there  is  no  let  up  of  pain 
and  the  horse  is  afraid  to  lie  down  and 
walks  in  a  circle,  enetritis  is  present; 
when  spasmodic  or  cramp  colic  is  present 
the  pain  comes  and  goes  and,  during  par- 


oxyisms  of  pain,  the  horse  dashes  fearlessly 
upon  the  ground,  rolling  and  kicking  reck¬ 
lessly.  Profuse  sweating  and  steaming 
also  indicate  acute  nervous  disturbance 
and  pain.  They  are  seen  in  tetanus 
(lockjaw)  and  in  azoturia  and  lymphan¬ 
gitis  (“Monday  morning  disease”).  Many 
more  illustrations  might  be  given  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  importance  of  noting  attitude 
and  actions,  but,  from  those  cited,  others 
may  be  observed  by  the  student. 

The  veterinarian,  seeking  to  make  a 
diagnosis,  takes  the  pulse  of  the  animal 
to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  heart  ami, 
by  means  of  a  clinical  thermometer,  in¬ 
serted  in  the  rectum  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  notes  whether  the  temperature 
is  normal  or  how  far  it  has  deviated 
therefrom.  lie  is  careful,  also  to  note  the 
color  of  the  visible  mucous  membranes 
and  for  “ready  reference”  exposes  the 
“haw”  of  the  horse’s  eye  (membrana 
nictitans  or  “third  eyelid”).  That  is  an 
index  to  the  condition  of  the  membranes 
that  cannot  be  seen.  A  healthy  pink 
color  is  normal ;  yellowish  discoloration 
indicates  bile-staining  and  liver  derange¬ 
ment,  as  in  jaundice  or  biliousness ;  angry- 
red  indicates  fever  and  congestion  of 
arteries ;  dark  red  or  purplish  color  indi¬ 
cates  venous  congestion  and,  possibly, 
impending  death ;  purple  spots  stud  the 
membrane  in  certain  diseases,  notably 
purpura  hemorrhagica  of  the  horse.  In 
tetanus,  the  “haw”  of  the  eye  is  pro¬ 
truded  part  way  over  the  eyeball,  especial¬ 
ly  when  the  head  suddenly  is  raised.  The 
character  of  the  nasal  discharge  is  also 
noted  in  all  animals  and  at  the  same  time 
one  may  also  note  whether  there  is  an 
abnormal  odor  from  the  nose  or  mouth. 

The  rate  and  character  of  the  breathing 
motions  (respirations)  also  give  hints 
relative  to  sickness  or  health.  Every  read¬ 
er  knows  how  the  flanks  heave  in  em¬ 
physema  of  the  lungs  (“heaves”)  ;  but 
that  symptom  is  absent  in  pneumonia, 
while  a  marked  ridge  formed  along  the 
lower  borders  of  the  ribs  (“peuritic 
ridge”)  is  characteristic,  in  the  horse,  of 
pleurisy  and  other  “lung  trouble.”  Pant¬ 
ing  and  gasping  for  air  are  characteristic 
of  extreme  difficulty  in  breathing  and 
urgent  need  of  oxygen.  The  keen  observer, 
by  experience,  learns  to  interpret  all  such 
“sign  language,”  when  seeking  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  wrong  with  an  animal  in  his 
charge.  In  some  diseases,  where  definite 
symptoms  do  not  positively  decide  the 
diagnosis,  certain  tests  may  successfully 
be  applied,  as  for  example,  the  tuberculin 
test  for  tuberculosis,  mallein  test  for 
glanders,  and  jolinin  test  for  Johne’s  dis¬ 
ease  of  cattle. 

It  is  no  simple  matter,  therefore,  cor¬ 
rectly  to  diagnose  disease,  but  every  stock- 
man  may  become  proficient  in  recognizing 
simple  ailments  and  knows,  from  experi¬ 
ence,  that  the  expert  should  be  employed 
in  all  cases  of  serious  and  mysterious  dis¬ 
eases.  It  is  in  these  that  his  greater  ex¬ 
perience  counts. 


That  New  Milk  Code 

I  was  told  today  of  a  country  store¬ 
keeper  telling  a  patron  he  could  not  buy 
her  butter  after  July  1  unless  everything 
complied  with  the  milk  code.  The  county 
veterinarian  has  been  telling  some  people 
they  could  not  sell  'butter  after  July  1. 
only  a  pound  or  -two  to  a  neighbor.  If 
you  will  explain  the  butter  part  of  it  I 
will  be  very  grateful  and  you  will  be 
doing  the  farmers  a  good  deed.  A.  M.  D. 

New  York. 

It  is  but  natural  that  people  reading  of 
a  “milk  code”  should  infer  that  its  pro¬ 
visions  must  also  cover  products  made 
directly  from  milk  and  subject  to  all  its 
possible  defects  in  wkolesomeness.  Public 
officials,  however,  should  inform  them¬ 
selves  before  attempting  to  tell  people 
what  they  may  or  may  not  do.  Like  all 
new  laws,  this  code  has  required'  con¬ 
siderable  explanation  in  the  making  of  its 
provisions  clear  but  it  should  now  be 
generally  understood.  The  first  thing  to 
be  noted  in  it  is  that  no  one  can  legally 
sell  milk  or  cream  that  is  not  to  be 
consumed  upon  the  premises  where  sold 
without  a  permit  from  the  local  health 
officer.  This  provision  applies  to  every¬ 
one,  whether  he  sells  the  milk  from  one 
cow  or  from  40.  The  only  one  exempt 
from  i't  is  the  hotel  or  restaurant  keeper 
or  anyone  else  who  sells  milk  by  the  glass 
as  part  of  a  lunch  or  meal. 

Those  who  wish  to  sell  milk  from  but 
one  cow  and  those  who  'live  outside  of  a 
city  or  incorporated  village  where  there 
are  no  regularly  licensed  milk  dealers  may 
obtain  from  their  health  officers  a  permit 
to  sell  milk  or  cream  to  their  neighbors 
without  necessarily  complying  with  all 
the  provisions  of  the  code.  Just  what 
provisions  they  may  be  freed  from  observ¬ 
ing  depends  upon  the  health  officer;  he 
may  remit  such  ias  he  believes  to  be  un¬ 
necessary  in  the  case  and  give  a  permit 
without  requiring  compliance  with  them. 
This  gives  people  in  rural  communities 
who  depend  upon  a  neighbor  for  their 
daily  supply  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
milk  that  they  might  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  get,  since  it  would  not  pay  any 
farmer  to  equip  himself  with  the  facilities 
for  retailing  milk  required  of  one  making 
a  business  of  it  sftnply  for  the  sake  of 
supplying  a  family  or  two  near  him. 
There  have  been  objections  upon  the  part 
of  dealers  who  are  obliged  to  comply  with 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  code  because 
of  this  exemption  in  the  case  of  “one- 
cow  dairies”  and  there  is  some  reason  in 
their  contention  that  all  should  be  treated 
alike,  but,  to  require  those  who,  perhaps, 
wish  to  sell  to  neighbors  only  the  surplus 
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milk  from  the  family  cow  to  equip  them¬ 
selves  with  bottling  machines,  etc.,  would 
be  so  manifestly  absurd  as  to  bring  the 
whole  law  into  contempt. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  milk 
code  applies  only  to  the  sale  of  milk  and 
cream.  Butter,  condensed’  milk,  milk 
powder,  cheese  or  other  manufactured 
milk  products  are  not  considered)  in  this 
law.  Neither,  for  that  matter,  is  the 
milk  from  goats.  “Milk”  is  cow’s  milk 
in  its  original  liquid  state.  “Cream”  is 
that  portion  of  cow’s  milk  containing  not 
less  than  18  per  cent  of  fat  and  offered 
for  sale  in  its  original  liquid  state.  This 
“new  code”  is  really  but  Chapter  3  of  the 
State’s  Sanitary  Code  relating  to  milk 
and  cream.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter 
which  are  new  are  contained  in  amend¬ 
ments  to  Cliaper  3  that  became  effective 
on  July  1.  m.  B.  D. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

This  market  has  been  afflicted  with 
humid,  rainy  weather  during  the  past 
week  and  the  normal  supply  of  most  per¬ 
ishable  produce  has  suffered  accordingly. 
Strawberries  -were  perhaps,  the  most  af¬ 
fected  and  native  growers  have  in  most 
cases  suffered  large  losses. 

Asparagus.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  poor.  Native,  36  bchs,  mostly  $3.50 
to  $6.  Hudson  Itiver,  $2  to  $5  doz. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native,  18  bchs,  $1.10 
to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  Va.,  %  crts,  $1; 
some  worthless. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Native,  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Md., 
l^-bu.  hamp.,  15  to  50c. 

Carrots.  —  Supplies  liberal,  demand 
slowr,  market  dull.  Native,  belid,  few 
sales,  $1  doz.  Miss.,  crt.,  $1.25  %  bu. 
Va.,  V2  erts,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  liberal,  demand 
fair.  Native,  h.h.,  50  to  70  cukes,  std. 
bu.  box,  $2  to  $6.50;  few  $7.  N.  C., 
hamp,  75c  to  $1.  . 

Lettuce. — Moderate  supplies,  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native  h.h.,  18  hds.,  ord, 
25  to  50c.  Iceberg,  native,  75c  to  $1. 
Cal. 'and  Wash,  best,  $1  to  $3  crt. 

Onions.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Cal.,  crts,  few  sales,  $1.50.  Egyp¬ 
tian,  110-lb.  sacks,  $2  to  $2.50. 

peas.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native,  $2.25  to  $3.25  std.  bu.  box. 
Cal.,  bu.  hamp,  best,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor,  market  w’eak.  Me.  and  N.  B.  Gr. 
Mts.,  best,  50  to  75c  100  lbs.  N.  C.  Cob¬ 
blers,  No.  1,  mostly  $1.75  to  $2  bbl.  Va., 
No.  1,  mostly  $1.75  to  $2.25  bbl. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native,  mostly  40  to  50c  str.  bu. 
box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Native,  85c  to  $1  std.  bu. 
box. 

Strawberries. — Supplies  liberal,  quality 
poor,  demand  poor.  32-qt.  crts,  native, 
♦5  to  14c. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  heavy,  demand 
fair  on  best.  Native  h.h.,  mostly  20  to 
28c  lb.  Miss,  4s,  25  to  85c.  Texas,  lug, 
best,  $1  to  $2,  poorer  lower. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  P.  T.,  50  to  75c  24  bchs. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
for  best.  No.  1  Timothy,  $23  to  $24. 
Eastern,  $16  to  $20.  Clover  mixed,  $10 
to  $20  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery 
extras,  44%c  ;  firsts,  43^4  to  44c ;  seconds, 
40  to  42y2c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  40c.  Mixed  colors, 
39c.  White  extras,  37c  doz.  Fresh  east¬ 
ern  extras,  37c.  Undergrades,  30  to 
32c  doz.  . 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extra 
fresh,  26%c.  Firsts,  new,  2514  to  26c. 
Extras  held,  30  to  31c.  Firsts  held,  28 
to  29c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  Pea, 
$10.75  to  $11.  Cal.  small  white,  $10.25 
to  $10.50.  Yellow  Eyes,  $10.25  to  $10.50. 
Red  kidney,  $9.25  to  $9.50.  Lima,  $9.75 
to  $10  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool. — Market  generally  unchanged. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  48 
to  50c;  clothing,  39c;  %  blood,  combing, 
50  to  51c ;  clothing,  43c ;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  56  to  57c;  clothing,  49  to  50c;  % 
blood,  combing,  55  to  56c;  clothing,  45 
to  47c. 

Scoured  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.18  to  $1.23;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.09;  clothing, 
95  to  98c;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.03  to 
$1.08;  clothing,  91  to  96c;  %  blood, 
combing,  93  to  98c;  clothing,  80  to  85c; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  82  to  87c.  Terr, 
mostly,  combing,  $1.18  to  $1.23;  clothing, 
$1.05  to  $1.10;  y2  blood,  combing,  $1.12 
to  $1.15 ;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05 ;  %  blood, 
combing,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  clothing,  98c 
to  $1.03;  %  blood,  combing,  98c  to  $1.03; 
clothing,  85  to  90c;  low  %  blood,  87 
to  92c. 


Polishing  Cows  for  Shows 

Cattle  which  are  to  be  shown  this  Fall 
should  have  the  fine  polish  put  on  their 
appearance  now,  according  to  specialists 
in  dairying  and  animal  husbandry  at  the 
Ohio  State  University.  After  the  ani¬ 
mals  have  been  selected  they  should  be 
tied  in  a  cool,  dark  barn,  and  be  blanket¬ 
ed.  Before  their  blankets  are  put  on,  the 
cattle  should  have  a  bath  in  water  which 
is  not  too  cold,  If  they  have  not  shed 


their  long,  rough  hair,  it  should  be  clipped  | 
at  once,  so  that  their  coats  will  be  smooth  | 
by  fair  time.  The  tails,  necks  and  heads 
should  be  clipped  again  about  a  week  be¬ 
fore  the  fair,  and  their  horns  polished  at 
the  same  time.  They  should  be  groomed 
and  rubbed  down  daily. 

Animals  should  be  in  good  flesh  to  show 
well.  If  rapid  gains  in  flesh  must  be 
made,  a  little  molasses  along  with  their 
grain  mixture  may  help.  Soaked  beet 
pulp  will  also  help  in  putting  them  into 
condition.  Bulky  feeds,  rather  than  high¬ 
ly  concentrated  ones,  are  best  for  fitting 
show  animals  for  exhibition. 

Every  day  they  should  be  led  into  the 
open  for  a  little  exercise,  and  to  be 
trained  in  posing  for  the  judges.  “The 
benefits  derived  from  showing  at  fairs  are 
not  measured  by  the  premium  money  re¬ 
ceived,  but  by  the  education,  acquaintance 
and  advertising  that  an  exhibitor  gets,” 
say  the  Ohio  specialists. 


York  State  Jersey  Record 

The  gold  and  silver  medal  Jersey  cow 
Sayda’s  Baron’s  Idelpha,  seven  years  old, 
has  completed  her  fourth  official  test 
with  another  gold  medal  record  of  755.36 
lbs.  of  butterfat  and  11,691  lbs.  of  milk. 
IShe  is  otvned  by  George  W.  Sisson,  Jr., 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.  Iler  milk  averaged  6.46 
per  cent  butterfat  for  the  test,  and  in  her 
best  month  her  yield  was  1,304  lbs.  of 
milk  which  tested  6.20  per  cent  butterfat. 
This  gave  her  a  yield  of  80.S5  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat  for  the  month.  She  carried  a  calf 
168  days  while  making  this  record,  quali¬ 
fying  for  a,  gold  medal  awarded  by  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 


Sheep  in  Maryland 

Interest  in  purebred  sheep  in  Maryland 
is  rapidly  increasing.  Within  the  past 
year  a  number  of  new  purebred  flocks 
have  been  established  and  are  ali’eady 
making  commendable  progress.  Joseph 
C.  Dalton  of  Sparks,  Md.,  has  just  pur¬ 
chased  14  purebred  Shropshire  ewes  to 
establish  a  new  flock.  Leonard  Snider, 
of  LaPlata,  recently  bought  12  purebred 
Hampshire  ewes  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  flock.  Mr.  Snider  has  a  large 
farm  near  LaPlata  and  plans  from  this 
start  eventually  to  have  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  sheep  farms  in  the  State. 

Maryland.  Thomas  h.  bartilson. 


Minerals  for  Cows 

A  long-time  mineral  feeding  experiment 
including  seven  lots  of  Holstein  heifers, 
with  five  in  each  lot,  was  begun  more  than 
five  years  ago  at  the  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  Various  rations  of  roughage 
have  been  fed  to  these  lots  of  cattle,  and 
some  lots  received  various  mineral  supple¬ 
ments. 

The  mineral  supplements  used  along 
with  Timothy  hay  were  bonemeal  with 
one  lot;  calcium  carbonate  and  raw  rock 
phosphate  with  another  lot,  and  another 
lot  received  a  commercially  prepared  com¬ 
plex  mineral  mixture. 

The  results  of  this  five-year  study  thus 
far  indicate  the  average  milking  cow,  fed 
on  a  well-cured  roughage  and  a  balanced 
ration,  needs  very  little,  if  any,  mineral 
supplement  in  the  ration.  The  experiment 
indicates  quite  positively  that  if  a  min¬ 
eral  supplement  is  required,  a  high  quali¬ 
ty  steamed  bonemeal  will  give  the  best 
results.  L.  H.  W. 


Another  of  life’s  unsolved  mysteries  is 
why,  when  you  have  a  swatter  in  your 
hand,  a  fly  nearly  always  persists  in 
alighting  on  something  fragile. — Louis¬ 
ville  Times. 


Insist  on  the 

White  Carton 

NOTE  package  at 
right — p  icture  of  one 
horse  only.  Just2worda 
— Caustic  Balsam.  ( 
Now  Made  in  U.S.A. 
Penetrating,  soothing 
and  healing — an  unex¬ 
celled  liniment,  coun¬ 
ter-irritant  or  blister, 
for  veterinary  and 
human  ailments. 

Large  bottle  (Lasts  long 
time) — $2.00. 

All  druogiaU  or  direct. 
Lawrence- Williams  Co. 
Sole  proprietors 
and  distributors 
Cleveland,  Ohio  — 


n- 


ret 


t ve 


Cow 


Marvelous 
Concentrated 
healing  power. 
Gives  instant  relief. 

(  Ends  trouble  per¬ 
manently  or  money 
refunded.  You  can’t 
lose.  Famous  dairy 
herds  keep  sending  re- 
-  peat  orders,  Worth  ten 

y  v  _  _  times  its  cost.  Be 

your  own  doctor  and  save  the  difference.  Full  size  bottle  SI. 00 
postpaid.  Order  today, or  write  for  booklet.  “Save  the  Cow,” 

A.D.  Driscoll 


GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk.  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 

Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  onr 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  626  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Writs  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  DAIRY  farms.  If  1.  $14  It..  Phlle..  Pe 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITH VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 

7por  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
x  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

T?0R  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
"  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILUGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE 

TWO  HEIFERS 

One  dropped  Feb.  6th,  1927 

Price  $250 

One  dropped  Sept.  15th,  1927 

Price  $100 

Both  thoroughly  sound  in  every  way. 

y  C.  E.  CUTTING 

70  Federal  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024. 

CATTLE 

Registered  Shorthorn  Bull,  6  months  old,  extra  good, 
grandson  of  world’s  heaviest  bull — Price,  S90.00. 

Registered  Two  Year  Old  Shorthorn  Heifer,  large  and 
well  bred,  due  Sept.  9th— Price,  *2 1  5. 

VERNON  LAFLF.R,  R.  K.  1,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

IF  YOU  WANT  CHOICE 

Holsteins  or  Guernseys 

T.  B.  tested.  Priced  right.  Write  me. 

C.  J.  FRIES  -  -  OiillENSlll'UG,  WIS. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  X  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 

Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Shippers  of  Dairy  Cattle  In  the  East. 

150  head  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 

L°e  125  Head  Pure  Bred  Ang'us 

Accredited  herd. 

SANFORD  &  RICH  -  Mocksville,  N.  C. 

BUCif  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvlllo,  Penna. 

JERSEYS 

JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

A  great  grandson  of  Plain  Mary,  the  world’s  record  cow 
of  1923.  A  very  typy  looking  fellow,  dark  color,  10  mos. 
old.  Herd  fully  accredited.  Crated,  ready  for  shipment, 
transfer  papers  included — *90.00, 

MAPLE  ORCHARD  FARMS,  Weston,  Vermont. 

For  Sale — High  Class,  Grandly  Itred,  Registered, 

YEARLING  JERSEY  BULL 

Price  Jlow.  VICTOR  FARMS  -  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

$ale  2000  Idaho  Yearling  Breeding  Ewes 

The  right  kind  for  hot  house  lambs  or  later  breeding. 
Write,  wire  or  come  and  see  them. 

CHARLES  H.  lilt  AGO  HOLLEY,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  SHORPSHIRE  RAMS  and  RAM  LAMBS 

■  *  S20.00  to  *40.00  each.  Shipped  on  approval. 

No  money  required.  J.  S.  MORSE  -  Levanna,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS  * 

HORSES 

Pair  of  15-16  Black  Percheron  Fillies,  sisters,  1  and  2, 
two  year  old  is  bred — Price,  *250. 

Pair  of  Black  Grey  Percheron.  2  year  olds,  mare  and 
horse,  closely  related  and  matched,  mare  is  bred — 
Price,  *276. 

One  Registered  Black  Percheron  Yearling  Stallion- 
Price,  *160. 

VERNON  LAFLER,  R.  It.  1,  Middlesex.  N.  Y. 

FreeLiteralure  on  Milk  Goats 

DELGIAN  HARES  FOR  SALE— All  ages,  2  mos.  up 
AA  to  10  mos.  Also  some  Flemish  Giants.  Write  for 
prices.  Stamp  appreciated.  SI0NEY  RURDALL.  Anionio,  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ", square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 

SWINE 


0H  1  °  r.hoefor  WHiloc  Choice  Registered  Pigs,  $8  75 
improved  UMGSUjr  nllllBS  up.  Extra  nice  Bred  Gilts. 
$35  DO.  Bred  Tried  Sows,  $40.00.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS 


at  Bargain  Prices.  II.  0.  &  II. 
B.  HAHPKMII.no,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE  IK 

F.  M.  Pattington  «fc  gon  -  31errlfield,  N,  Y, 


Chester  Whites 

Blood  Lines.  CL0UDLAND  FARM 


Bred  Sows,  Fall  Pigs. 
National  Champion 
,  Eennett  Square,  Pa 


FOR  QAf  F  100  six  "eeks  pigs .  *4-00  each 

*  '-'IX  Also  40  White  Berkshires  4.00  each 

HOUSE  BIIOS.  -  -  -  -  Onshore,  Pa. 

ftA  DTflC  2  to  4  mos.  old,  full  bred  Chester,  Berk- 
A  AVntj  shire  and  Poland  China,  *6  to  *13 
each.  Express  paid  I.  R.  TANGER,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


PIGS— REG.  POLAND  CHINA  £ro» 

gilts,  service  boars,  champion  breeding.  KEEPER 
PIGS,  *5  each.  Cholera  treated,  crated.  Purebreds 
and  high  grades,  both  P.  China  and  C.  Whites.  Buy 
treated  pigs.  Write,  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Dei. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  wks. 
old,  *4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  *5.00 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  *6.50  each.  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
yon.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  MY  GUARANTEE — YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinoton,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


PIGS  for  Sale 

FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  large  blooky  pigs,  the  kind  that  make 
a  hog.  I  guarantee  the  pigs  to  be  all  healthy  and 
good  size  for  their  ages.  Pigs.  T  to  8  weeks  old, 
S3. 50  each.  8  to  10  weeks  old,  S4.00  each.  I  will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  you  and  if  satisfied  in 
10  days,  keep  them,  and  if  not,  return  the  pigs  and 
I  will  return  your  money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Si..  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Delivery 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay — high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time — 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.50 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.00 

Chester  Whites,  having  size  and  breeding,  S5.00  each. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  S3.75 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A,  M.  LUX,  806  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG  PIGS 

Large  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshire  crossed. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Whites  crossed. 

7-8  weeks  old,  *8.75;  8-10  weeks  old.  *4.00. 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock.  The  kind  that 
will  give  satisfaction.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  If  dissatisfied  return  them  at  my  expense. 
Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  Bl'NZEL,  EAST  ST.,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  0498 


SPRING  PIGS 

Where  Quality  Prevails 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  S3. 50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old 
S4.00  each.  All  good  feeders,  healthy  and  rugged. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Keep  them 
10  days  and  if  not  satisfied  return  pigs  at  my  expense. 
No  charge  for  crates.  J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  Street. 
WOBURN,  MASS-  Tel.  1503- W. 

DOGS  "I 

TRAMP,  TRAMP,  TRAMP  FOR  COWS 

in  the  furthest  corner  of  the  pasture.  Why  worry,  when 
a6  or8month  ENGLISHor  WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUP  will 
soon  get  them  alone.  3E0.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y 


Airedale  puppies— Berkshire  pigs. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  SHA0TSIDE  FARM  •  Madiion,  tt.  Y. 


PEDIGK  EED  FOXHOUNDS — Pups  ready  for  fall  training, 
also  same  Beagles.  Ail  bred  from  best  hunting  parents.  A  few  we 
broken  Beagles,  rare  bargains  now.  F.  D.  IIBYKN,  Itarryville,  N.  Y. 


Male  Cow  Dog 


Guaranteed,  *20.00.  Pups 
ready  to  train,  SS. OO.  FRED 
DUTTON,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


/>/  IDDfr  C  English  Setters,  6  weeks  old,  *8  each. 

•*  L/i  A  iLO  A.  G.  MUDDIMAN,  Manassas,  Va. 


If  You  Want  Protection  kFoodhoun™  a1®1' 

choiee’pups.  A.  K.  C.  Reg.  GEH.  BOORMAN.  Marathon.  N.  Y. 

Choice  Ped.  Police  Dogs  if  «SiuL?«2tffiLT-e.f7i 


UNUSUAL  POLICE  PUPPIES— Good  show  pros¬ 
pects—  *20-*25.  FAY  -  -  Rhlnebeck,  N.  Y. 


POLICE  PUPS — Champion  breeding.  Nothing  better.  Grown  dogs. 
Proven  Breeders.  Prices  very  lew.  MAN0GATE  KENNEL,  Franklin,  Vt. 


Pure  Thoroughbred  English  Beagles  &°‘5£S?,,,5& 

pups,  $10.00.  Thoroughly  trained  males  and  females, 

$?5. 00  up  on  trial.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Royal.  Pa. 


Purebred  WHITE  COLLIES 

Females...  sio.  Males..  ..SI  s.  Pedigree  furnished. 
N.  W.  BARRETT  CL  A  YTON,  N.  Y. 


Rnllia  PUPPIES  th®  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 
UUIII8  rurrico  free.  SHEItMAN  ItOWDEN,  Mansfield,  O 


nedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
1  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Drove  Olty,  Pa. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  J,  Aehmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $ 1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  passing  of  every  week  adds  to  the 
variety  of  fruits  available  coming  into 
the  market  as  well  as  increasing  the 
volume.  California  melons  are  to  be 
seen  on  every  side,  including  the  regular 
western  cantaloupes,  the  honey-dews  and 
the  honey-balls.  Crates  of  45  canta¬ 
loupes  range  $3.50  to  $4.25  and  honey- 
balls  brought  about  the  same  price,  while 
honey-dews  were  quoted  $2  to  $2.50  per 
crate  of  six.  Early  varieties  of  Georgia 
peaches  are  arriving  quite  freely  and  a 
lew  peaches  were  received  from  North 
Carolina.  Fancy  Early  Rose  from  Georgia 
ranged  $3.50  to  $4  a  crate.  Old  crop  ap¬ 
ples  continue  to  be  sold  on  the  street  and 
a  few  new  crop  apples  were  offered  from 
Maryland  at  $2  to  $2.25  a  bushel.  New 
Jersey  growers  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
cherry  season,  red  sour  selling  mostly  5 
to  8c*  a  lb.  Currants  have  recently  been 
added  to  the  list  of  fruits  available,  many 
of  which  were  shipped  in  strawberry 
crates  containing  32  quarts  which  sold  at 
around  $5  a  crate.  The  weather  has  been 
favorable  for  the  movement  of  water¬ 
melons  and  the  market  ruled  firm.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  about  done  in  Southern  New 
Jersey  and  with  Pennsylvania  supplying 
only  moderate  amounts  the  market  on 
good  to  fancy  berries  worked  upward,  best 
selling  $4  to  $7.50  a  crate.  Huckleberries 
have  been  selling  well  at  $6  to  $8  a  crate 
but  were  in  limted  supply.  Delaware 
and  Maryland  contributed  many  of  the 
blackberries  which  ranged  in  price  from 
$4  to  $5.50  a  crate,  but  North  Carolina 
dewberries  were  even  more  plentiful  and 
these  ranged  $3.25  to  $3.50  a  crate.  The 
New  Jersey  raspberry  season  is  well  un¬ 
der  way,  and  there  were  a  few  carloads 
received  from  the  State  of  Washington 
which  worked  out  at  about  10c  a  pint. 
New  Jersey  raspberries  ranged  10  to  18c 
a  pint.  The  season  is  late  for  asparagus 
and  it  is  being  more  or  less  neglected. 
String  beans  took  a  sharp  drop  with  more 
liberal  offerings  from  Maryland,  bushels 
selling  50c  to  $1  as  to  quality.  Cabbage 
receipts  have  been  much  heavier  and  $1 
to  $1.25  a  barrel  was  all  it  would  do. 
South  Jersey  lettuce  is  about  done  and 
prices  showed  a  little  improvement,  but 
prices  continue  to  be  low  enough,  very 
little  exceeding  $1  a  crate  of  two  dozen, 
and  off-grade  lettuce  sold  as  low  as  50c 
a  crate.  Onions  held  fairly  steady  with 
California  Yellow  Bermudas  ranging 
$1.65  to  $1.75  a  crate.  The  New  Jersey 
onion  season  is  expected  to  reach  peak 
movement  shortly  after  the  middle  of  July 
and  a  few  have  already  been  marketed. 
The  potato  market  has  been  the  lowest  in 
years  with  both  North  Carolina  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  shipping  freely.  The  market,  how¬ 
ever,  closed  steady  to  firm  at  $1.50  to 
$1.90  per  barrel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  continue  about  normal  for 
the  season  and  prices  held  up  well  under 
a  fairly  good  demand.  Fresh  extra  firsts 
were  quoted  at  32c  and  firsts  at  1  to  l%c 
a  dozen  under  extra  firsts.  As  usual  there 
wore  some  carefully  selected  and  candled 
fresh  eggs  put  up  for  special  trade  which 
in  new  cases  ranged  34  to  30c  and  some 
even  more  carefully  selected  for  carton 
trade  brought  37  to  40c  a  dozen.  The 
total  receipts  of  1,032,957  cases  of  eggs 
in  Philadelphia  since  January  1  is  only 
37,000  cases  heavier  than  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  and  taking  the  total  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  four  principal  markets,  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago, 
as  indicative  of  the  movement  to  the 
terminal  markets  of  the  country  we  find 
the  supply  to  be  a  little  less  than  last 
year.  A  total  of  approximately  10,400,- 
000  cases  had  been  received  to  the  first 
of  July  in  these  four  markets,  as  against 
a  little  over  10,800,000  cases  for  the  same 
time  a  year  ago.  The  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  eggs  in  the  same  markets  are 
also  lighter,  the  3,886.057  cases  reported 
on  hand  on  June  30  being  nearly  286,000 
cases  less  than  a  year  ago  on  the  same 
date. 

Trading  in  the  live  fowl  market  has 
been  rather  quiet,  and  although  receipts 
were  only  moderate,  they  were  in  excess 
of  requirements  and  prices  eased  off 
slightly.  Colored  fowl  were  quoted  at  27 
to  28c  and  White  Leghorns  averaged 
about  20c  a  lb.  Plymouth  Rock  broilers 
held  steady  at  38  to  40c  for  large  and 
33  to  36c  for  the  smaller  sizes.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  are  about  2c  a  lb.  lower  than 
two  weeks  ago,  best  selling  30  to  33c. 
Leghorn  broilers  ranged  from  24c  for 
small  up  to  28c  a  lb.  for  the  larger  sizes. 
Dressed  poultry  held  fairly  steady,  with 
trading  quiet,  fresh-killed  fowl  in  barrels, 
weighing  5  to  5%  lbs.,  the  preferred  size 
selling  28  to  29c,  and  heavier  weights 
brought  from  1  to  2c  under  these  prices. 
Medium-sizes  ranged  23  to  26c  and  light¬ 
weight  fowl  sold  as  low  as  21c  a  lb.  Broil¬ 
ing-sized  chickens  in  barrels  iced  were 
quoted  at  39  to  41c  and  old  roosters 
ranged  17  to  21c  a  lb.  Cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  in  Philadelphia  are  about  1.000,000 
lbs.  lighter  than  last  year  at  this  time, 
and  total  holdings  in  four  principal  mar¬ 
kets  the  last  of  June  were  reported  at 
22,663.092  lbs.  against  33,538,338  lbs.  a 
year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Offerings  of  hay  were  mostly  medium 


and  low  grades,  which  were  dull  and 
weak,  No.  2  Timothy  selling  $15.50  to 
$16.50  a  ton,  and  No.  3  averaged  $14  a 
ton.  Best  light  clover  mixed  was  quoted 
$15.50  to  $16  a  ton.  There  were  light  of¬ 
ferings  of  straw,  the  market  holding 
steady  under  a  light  demand,  best  straight 
rye  straw  selling  at  $23  a  ton.  and  wheat 
and  oat  straw  $15  to  $16  a  ton.  b.  W.  S, 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  53c  ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  51c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  35c;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  45c;  minimum  weight  all  eggs,  doz., 
24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  30c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c ;  Avliole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk.— Sweet  milk,  qt.,  lie  ;  buttermilk, 
glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Aspara¬ 
gus.  new,  %  lb.  bch,  10c;  apples,  each,  3 
to  4c ;  beans,  dry.  8c ;  beets,  lb..  4c ;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  dandelion  greens,  pk., 
15c ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  new  cabbage, 
lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  red,  head,  6c ;  new  car¬ 
rots,  bch,  5c ;  carrots,  bcli,  4c ;  carrots, 
dry,  lb.,  5c;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  12c ;  cucumbers,  6  for  25c ; 
endive,  lb.,  8c;  horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c; 
leek,  bch,  5c ;  lettuce,  Iceland,  3  heads, 
25c  ;  home-grown  lettuce,  bch,  5c  ;  onions, 
pk.,  30c ;  onions,  green,  bch,  5c ;  new 
potatoes,  pk.,  26c ;  parsley,  bch,  10c ; 
peppers,  doz.,  25c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c;  po¬ 
tatoes,  home-grown,  bu.,  90c ;  parsnips, 
lb.,  5c ;  bu.,  $1.30 ;  radishes,  bch,  5e ;  new 
green  peas,  2  qts.,  25c ;  salsify,  bch.  10c ; 
strawberries,  home-grown,  qt..  25c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c  ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c  ;  turnips, 
rutabagas,  lb.,  3c ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  17c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
40c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c;  geese,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  2Sc ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  30c;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c- ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  head  cheese,  lb., 
40c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ; 
shoulder  roast,  pork,  lb.,  20c;  liamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  15c ;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c ; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  roasts,  lb..  25c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  38c ;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
40c;  pork  loins,  lb.,  16c;  whole  hams, 
lb.,  16c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  20c ; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  40c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c ;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c ; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  30  to  32c ;  dressed,  lb.,  55  to 
65c ;  fowl,  live,  lb.,  25  to  32e ;  dressed, 
lb.,  40  to  45c ;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  25  to 
32e ;  dressed,  11%  45  to  50c ;  broilers, 
dressed,  lb.,  55  to  60c ;  live,  lb.,  24  to  34c ; 
turkeys,  live,  lb.,  50c;  guinea  hens,  each, 
50  toJIOc ;  squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1 ;  butter, 
lb..  55  to  60c ;  eggs,  crate,  $9.50  to 
$10.25 ;  retail,  45  to  50c ;  ducks  eggs, 
doz.,  45c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
doz.  bchs,  $1.25 ;  beans,  lb.,  7  to  9c ;  beets, 
doz.  bchs,  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  $1.50 
honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  lettuce, 
head,  3  to  5c ;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $2.50 ; 
onions,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  peas,  bu.,  $2 
to  $3;  potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs,  25c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  25 
to  30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  50c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $2  to  $3;  straw¬ 
berries,  crate.  $5  to  $8;  qt.,  25  to  30c; 
cherries,  qt.,  20c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$15 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  11  to  13c; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  lie ;  lamb,  dressed, 
lb.,  30  to  35c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs,  65 
to  85c ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  50c ;  beet 
greens,  bu.,  50  to  __  60c ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs, 
40c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  h.li.,  doz.,_  $1  to  $1.50 ;  horse¬ 
radish,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  green  onions,  doz. 
bchs,  15  to  25c;  green  peas,  bu..  $2.75  to 
$3.50 ;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  kohlrabi,  doz. 
bchs,  80c  to  $1.25 ;  lettuce,  curly,  doz. 
heads,  30  to  35c ;  outdoor,  doz.  heads,  25c; 
Boston,  head,  box,  75c  to  $1 ;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  50  to 
75c ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c- ;  100 
bchs,  $1  to  $1.25;  white,  doz.  bchs,  20e; 
romaine,  doz.  bchs,  20c;  rhubarb,  doz., 
bchs,  25  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  25  to  40c; 
tomatoes,  h.li.,  lb.,  25c ;  12-qt.  bskt,  $2.75 
to  $3. 

Fruit. — Cherries,  early,  white,  lb.,  10 
to  12c ;  strawberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $4.50 
to  $7 ;  qt.,  IS  to  22c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  30  to  31c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  light,  lb.,  27 
to  28c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  25  to  28c ; 
ducks,  lb..  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs.  doz.  in  cases, 
32  to  33c ;  doz.,  small  lots,  35  to  3Sc ;  but¬ 
ter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  32  to  38c;  un¬ 
salted,  lb„  S3  to  40c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 


honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c ;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25 :  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  26  to  28c. 

Hay  and  Straw.  —  Market  for  baled 
hay  firmer  and  prices  steady.  Straw  mar¬ 
ket  firm.  Quotations  per  ton  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  No.  1  Timothy  hay,  $15  to  $16 : 
clover  hay,  $16.50  to  $17 ;  Alfalfa.  $23 
to  $29 ;  oat  straw,  $11.50  to  $12.50 ; 
wheat  straw,  $12  to  $13 ;  rye  straw,  $14 
to  $15. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Home-grown  peas  and  berries  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  come  into  the  market  in  fair¬ 
ly  liberal  quantity.  Live  poultry  is  weak. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  prints,  48  to  49c ;  tubs, 
46  to  47c;  firsts,  43  to  46c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  26  to  27c; 
longhorn,  brick,  28  to  29c ;  limburger,  30 
to  31c;  block  Swiss,  35  to  37c.  Eggs, 
steady;  Grade  A,  35  to  36c;  grade  B, 
33  to  34c;  grade  C,  29  to  30c;  unclassi¬ 
fied.  29  to  33c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady  ;  fowls,  25 
to  33c;  old  roosters,  16  to  17c;  chickens, 
37  to  39c ;  ducks,  26  to  28c ;  geese,  20  to 
25c;  turkeys,  40  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
weak  ;  fowls,  20  to  25c ;  old  roosters,  15 
to  17c ;  broilers,  20  to  35c ;  ducks,  26  to 
28c ;  geese,  16  to  18c ;  stags,  22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  slow; 
Baldwins,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  Winesap, 
western,  box,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  Tenn.,  hamper, 
$3.75  to  $4.  Potatoes,  weak  ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  50  to  90c;  N.  C.,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Apricots,  Cal., 
box.  $1.60*  to  $1.75;  blackberries,  N.  C., 
32-qt.  crate,  $4  to  $5.50;  cantaloupes, 
Cal.,  crate,  $3.75  to  $4.75 ;  cherries, 
Wash.,  32-qt.  lug,  $3.50  to  $5.50 ;  honey- 
dews,  Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  huckle¬ 
berries,  N.  C.,  32-qt.  crate,  $7  to  $8 ; 
plums,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  rasp¬ 
berries,  Wash.,  12-qt.  crate.  $5  to  $6; 
strawberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $3  to  $6;  wa¬ 
termelons,  each,  25c  to  $1.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9;  white  kidney, 
$10  to  $11 ;  pea.  medium,  $10.50  to  $11 ; 
marrow.  $11  to  $12.  Onions,  easy ;  Texas, 
crate,  $1.35  to  $1.65 ;  Cal.,  crate,  $1.25 
to  $1.75 ;  home-grown,  doz.  bchs.,  10  to 
15c. 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  bskt.,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  beans,  Va.,  hamper,  $2  to  $3 ; 
beets,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  75c ;  cabbage,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  Fla.,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $3.25  to  $3.50; 
celery,  doz.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cucumbers,  Texas, 
bu.,  $1.15  to  $2.50 ;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate, 
$3  to  ,$3.50 ;  lettuce,  box,  25  to  50c ; 
mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton,  75  to  80c ;  oyster 
plant.  Moz.,  bchs,  50  to  75c ;  parsley,  La., 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  peas,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.25 ; 
peppers,  La.,  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c ;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bchs,  15  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  30  to 
60c;  tomatoes,  bskt,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  wa¬ 
tercress.  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  firmer ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  22  to  23c ;  dark,  13  to  14c.  Maple 
products,  steady ;  new  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  old,  $1.35  to  $1.65.  Sugar,  15  to 
25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  easy;  Timothy,  loose,  ton, 
$15  to  $17 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $14 ; 
oat  straw.  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  $31.50 ;  standard  middlings,  $38 ; 
red-dog,  $46.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent  protein,  $54 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$51.50 ;  hominy.  $42.75 ;  gluten  feed, 
$46.40  ;  oat  feed,  $23.75.  c.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

July  5,  192S. 

MILK 

July:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A.  $1.78%,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2,031/2;  Class  3,  $2. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
5%e  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.70 ; 
Class  2,  $1.90 ;  Class  3,  $1.90. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.44% @$0.45 


Extra,  92  score . 

.43  %@ 

.44 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.42 

@ 

.43% 

Lower  grades . 

.40 

@ 

•40% 

l"jil(ll6S  ••••••••••••••• 

.34 

@ 

•38% 

Packing  stock . 

.31 

@ 

•32% 

Renovated . 

•39%  @ 

.40% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.46 

@ 

.46% 

Lxtici  •••••••••••••• 

•45% 

Firsts  . . 

.43 

@ 

.45 

Seconds  . 

.41%  @ 

.42% 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held, special. $0.31 

@$0 

1.32 

Fancy  . 

@ 

.31 

Average  run  . 

.29 

@ 

.30 

Flats,  fresh,  special  .... 

.26 

@ 

•26% 

Fancy  . 

•25% 

Wisconsin,  held  . 

CO 

0 

@ 

.30% 

Daisies,  fresh . 

.26% 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  mkt. 

OQl/, 

/i 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white... 

$0.3S 

•@$0.39 

Average  extras  . 

.36 

@ 

.37 

Extra  firsts  . 

.33 

@ 

.35 

Firsts  . 

.32 

Pacific  Coast,  white... 

.31 

@ 

.39 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.36 

@ 

.37 

Gathered,  best . 

.32 

@ 

.33% 

Common  to  good . 

.27 

@ 

.30 

LIVE  TOULTRY  AND  BABBITS 


Fowls,  lb.  . . . 

Broilers . 

Roosters  . . . . 

Ducks  . 

Geese . 

Tame  rabbits 

. .  .20@  .24 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb. 
Fair  to  good  . . . . 

Broilers . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys,  young  . . . . 

Old  . . 

Squabs,  white,  lb.  .. 

Dark,  doz . 

f  nils  ........... 


•  $0.3S@$0.43 

.  .30  @  .36 

•  -30  @  .43 

.  .15  @>  .21 

•  -24@  .30 

•  .15  @  .23 

•  .43  @  .47 

.  .25  @  .35 

.  .45  @  .55 

.  3.00@  3.50 
.  2.00  @  2.50 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs. 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs . 


.  $12.75(513.70 
.  .  7.75  @  9.50 
. .  6.00  @10.00 


.  .15.00@  17.50 
. .  5.00  @  7.50 
..16.00  @16.50 


DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.20@$0.23 

Good  to  prime . 16(0  .19 

Culls  . 10(0  !l4 

Steers,  100  lbs . 1S.00(?i  22.50 

Bulls  . 14.00 @15.00 

Cows  . 16.00  @20.00 


POTATOES 

Maine,  150  lbs . $1.00@$1.35 

Bermuda,  bbl . 4.00@  5.50 

Southern,  bbl . 1.25@  2.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.00@  4.00 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bu . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  hearts,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Kohlrabi,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Onions,  bu.  crate . 

Okra,  bu. 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate. 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl... 
Watercress,  100  bchs.  . . 


.  .$1.00@$4.75 
..  .75  @  1.25 

..  .50  @  1.25 

..  1.25  @  2.25 
..  1.25@  1.75 
..  1.00@  1.50 
. .  .75  @  2.00 

..  1.25 @  4.00 
..  2.00 @  3.00 
..  .25  @  1.00 

..  2.50 @  5.00 
..  .75  @  2.00 

..  2.00 @  4.00 
..  1.00@  1.25 
..  1.00@  3.00 
..  1.00@  1.25 
. .  .50  @  .85 

..  .50  @  1.25 

..  1.00@  2.00 
..  2.25  @  2.50 
..  2.50@  3.00 


DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.00 @10.25 

Pea  . 10.25  @10.50 

Red  kidney .  g.75 

White  kidney . 10.25@10.50 


FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.00@$2.75 


Bbl . 4.00 @  9.00 

Cherries,  sweet,  qt . 13@  .22 

Sour  . . . 10(7/  .16 


Strawberries,  Oswego,  qt . 20@  .35 

Up-river  . 10 @  .28 

Peaches,  Ga.,  6-bskt.  crate. .  1.50@  4.00 

Huckleberries,  qt . 20 @  .30 

Blackberries,  qt . 10 @  .20 

Raspberries,  pt . 09@  .14 

Watermelons,  carload _ 200.00@065.00 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 3.00@  4.25 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $23.00@24.00 

No.  2  . 22.00@23.00 

No.  3 . 16.00@20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 18.00@22.00 

Straw,  rye  . 31.00@32.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring . $1.58 

No.  2  red .  1.83% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.25 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 74% 

Barley  . . .  1.16  ■% 

Rye .  1.25% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt .  .15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . .  .29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.54 @  .55 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35 @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60  @  .65 

Gathered . 40@  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50@  .55 

Ducks,  lb.  .' . 35  @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02@  .03 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04 @  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15@  .20 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30@  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 10 @  .15 

Celery,  root  . . 15 @  .20 

Cauliflower,  head . 20(7/  .35 

String  beans,  lb . 15@  .20 

Lima  beans,  lb.  . 30  @  .35 

Peas,  lb . 15 @  .25 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 


Two  small  boys  were  out  hunting  in 
the  woods,  and  one  of  them  stopped  and 
picked  up  a  chestnut  burr.  “Buddy !”  he 
called  excitedly,  “Come  here!  I’ve  found 
a  porcupine  egg  Life. 
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Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.  There 
are  100  pens,  each  containing  10  birds. 
Report  for  week  ending  June  25,  1928: 

During  the  thirty-fourth  week  of  the 
Bergen  County  International  Egg-laying 
Contest,  a  production  of  3,983  eggs  was 
made,  or  an  average  of  61.18  per  cent. 
The  production  to  date  is  121,537  eggs. 

Ren  48,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned 
by  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Michigan,  is 
high  for  the  week  with  59  eggs.  Pen  26, 
owned  by  L .  C.  Beall.  Jr.,  Washington, 
pen  53,  owned  by  Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Inc.,  Washington,  and  pen  84, 
owned  by  Twin  Orchard  Poultry  Ranch, 
Ohio,  are  tied  for  second  place  with  57 
eggs  each.  Pen  81,  owned  by  Sunny 
Slope  Farm,  New  York,  is  third  with  55 
eggs.  These  four  latter  pens  are  of  the 
White  Leghorn  breed. 

Pen  19,  a  R.  I.  Red  pen  owned  by 
Charlescote  Farm,  Massachusetts,  is  high 
for  the  contest  with  1,725  eggs.  Pen  40, 
a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  W.  A. 
Eckard,  Michigan,  is  second  with  1,675 
eggs,  and  pen  89,  a  White  Leghorn  pen 
owned  by  White  Hen  Breeding  Farm, 
New  Jersey,  is  third  with  1,672  eggs. 

The  hot  weather  of  midsummer,  while 
it  has  been  a  bit  late  in  arriving,  is  ap¬ 
parently  coming  with  more  or  less  of  a 
vengeance  as  July  arrives.  There  is 
probably  no  one  management  factor  of 
greater  importance  to  continued  health 
and  vigorous  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
laying  flocks,  or,  for  that  matter,  the 
growing  pullets  than  the  furnishing  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  clean,  cool,  pure  water. 
During  the  hot  weather,  the  hen  cannot 
lay  aside  her  warm  feather  coat,  except 
as  she  partialy  does  so  in  molting.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  hen  does  not  have  sweat  glands 
and  thus  is  not  cooled  automatically 
through  the  evaporation  process.  The 
hen  must  be  automatically  and  mechani¬ 
cally  cooled,  or  protected  from  extremes  of 
heat.  Water  intake  is  one  of  the  quick¬ 
est  and  surest  ways  of  helping  the  fowls 
to  control  body  temperatures  and  remain 
comfortable  and  safe  during  extremely  hot 
days.  The  continuation  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion  through  the  Summer  months  is 
somewhat  dependent  upon  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  as  well.  Hens  want  and  need  much 
more  water  in  hot  weather  than  at  other 
seasons.  It  is  a  cheap  and.  economical 
safeguard  to  health,  yet  it  is  often 
neglected.  Provide  ventilation,  fresh  air 
in  abundance,  and  shade  for  both  hens 
and  pullets  on  range  as  Summer  advances. 
Be  sure  the  water  supply  is  clean  and 
renewed  often. 

As  this  report  goes  out,  practically  all 
pens  at  both  contests  for  next  year  have 
been  reserved.  It  is  the  earliest  date  at 
which  all  entries  have  been  in  since  the 
establishment  of  the  contests  in  this 
State.  It  evidently  means  that  contests 
are  coming  to  mean  more  and  more  to 
New  Jersey  poultrymen.  Probably  some 
present  contestants  will  be  disappointed 
at  not  having  been  included,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  has  been  heavy  and  repeated  warn¬ 
ings  have  been  issued  in  this  report  dur¬ 
ing  recent  weeks. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Clnck- 
eries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  1,249;  Lewis  Farms, 
R.  I.,  1,182;  Fred  K.  Goddington,  N.  J., 
1,164. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Riverside 
Poultry  Yards,  N.  J.,  1,328;  John  G. 
Hall,  N.  J.,  1,318. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 

I, 725;  Kerr  Cliickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  1,- 
287 ;  Gilbert’s  R.  I.  Reds,  N.  J.,  1,222. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. — W.  A.  Eckard, 
Mich.,  1,675 ;  White  Hen  Breeding  Farm, 
N.  J.,  1,672;  Kerr  Cliickeries,  Inc.,  N. 

J. ,  1,620. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Skylands  Farm,  N. 
Y.,  Mottled  Houdaus,  1,153 ;  A.  E.  Hamp¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns,  1,080; 
N.  J.  Experiment  Station,  not  competing, 
White  Wyandottes,  1,065  ;  Gilbert’s  Light 
Brahmas,  N.  J.,  940. 


Mixing  a  Ration 

Is  a  mash  composed  of  the  following 
ingredients  a  good  ration  :  400  lbs.  ground 
oats,  400  lbs.  meal,  400  lbs.  bran,  400  lbs. 
middlings,  200  lbs.  beef  scrap,  100  lbs. 
powdered  milk,  100  lbs.  Alfalfa,  16  lbs. 
salt,  2%  gallons  cod  liver  oil?  What 
amount  of  mash  and  scratch  feed  should 
I  feed,  and  what  must  the  scratch  con¬ 
sist  of  to  properly  match  and  balance 
with  above'  mash,  to  make  equal  number 
yolks  and  white  of  egg  ?  R-  C.  B. 

Vermont. 

I  should  cut  the  salt  in  the  proposed 
mixture  to  12  lbs.  and  should  not  mix 
cod  liver  oil  with  ton  lots  of  feed  unless 
the  latter  would  be  used,  up  within  two 
or  three  weeks.  There  is  some  dispute 
as  to  whether  this  oil  loses  its.  vitamin 
potency  upon  standing  and  drying  after 
being  mixed  with  feeds,  but  it  is  usually 
thought  that  it  does  and  it  is  just  as  well 
not  to  give  it  an  opportunity.  The  pro¬ 
portions  and  ingredients  are  good  and  I 
should  expect  good  results  from  this  mash. 
Ground  oats  should  be  ground  heavy  oats, 
40  lbs.  to  the  bushel  or  more.  There  is 
more  chaff  than  meat  in  many  samples  of 
ground  oats.  If  heavy  oats  cannot  be 
procured,  I  should  increase  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  yellow  eornmeal  as  a  substitute. 
Any  mixture  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley 
and  buckwheat  may  be  used  as  scratch 
food  with  the  above,  but  corn  should  make 
up  at  least  one-half  of  the  whole  mixture. 
As  to  amounts  of  each,  a  light  feeding 
of  the  scratch  grain  should  be  given  in 


the  morning,  perhaps  one-fourth  or  one- 
third  of  the  total  daily  amount,  and,  at 
night,  all  that  the  fowls  will  consume. 
Some  poultrymen  feed  whole  grains  only 
at  night,  keeping  the  mash  dry  before  the 
flock  at  all  times.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  proportions  of  ingredients  to 
make  equal  numbers  of  yolks  and  whites 
if  you  do  not  also  provide  for  equal  num¬ 
bers  of  shells?  And  what  if  the  hens 
use  unequal  portions  of  these  ingredients 
for  body  mai.ntainence  before  any  eggs 
are  made?  We  cannot  figure  foods  quite 
as  closely  as  that.  m.  b.  d. 

Ashes  with  Hen  Manure 

In  using  poultry  manure  and  hard¬ 
wood  ashes  as  fertilizer,  what  is  the 
objection  to  mixing,  if  any?  I  am 
using  ashes  on  dropping  boards  in  poul¬ 
try-houses,  and  an  acquaintance  tells 
me  that  by  doing  so  I  destroy  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  quality  of  manure,  but  he  was 
not  able  to  tell  me  why.  g.  c. 

North  Fitchburg,  Mass: 

The  objection  to  this  mixture  is  that 
the  lime  in  the  ashes  sets  free  the  am¬ 
monia  in  the  hen  manure,  which  is  a 
valuable  fertilizer  constituent,  and  it 
passes  away  into  the  air  and  is  lost. 
That  is  the  reason  we  always  advise 
not  using  wood  ashes  or  lime  in  the 
henhouse.  In  fact,  whenever  a  strong 
smell  of  ammonia  is  noticeable  around 
any  manure  heap,  that  is  evidence  that 
some  of  the  fertilizer  is  being  lost. 
These  materials  may  be  used  all  right 
together  in  the  soil,  as  that  will  hold 
any  ammonia  that  escapes  from  the 
union  of  the  two  underground. 


Queen,  Drone  and  Worker 
Bees 

How  many  kinds  of  eggs  does  the 
queen  lay  to  produce  queens,  drones 
and  workers?  How  does  the  queen 
determine  which  eggs  to  lay  in  the 
drone  cell  that  will  produce  a  drone, 
and  the  egg  in  the  worker  cell  that  will 
produce  the  worker?  G.  h.  e. 

Mechanicsbui’g,  Pa. 

A  queen  bee  lays  two  kinds  of  eggs, 
commonly  called  worker  eggs  and  drone 
eggs.  The  worker  eggs  are  fertilized 
eggs ;  the  drone  eggs  are  fertile  but  not 
fertilized.  An  unmated  queen  can  lay 
the  unfertilized  eggs  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  drones,  but  she  cannot  lay  fertil¬ 
ized  eggs  which  will  produce  workers. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  fertilization 
of  the  egg  is  controlled  by  the  queen. 
Queens  will  lay  drone  eggs  in  worker 
cells  if  drone  cells  are  not  available. 

R.  D.  BARCLAY. 


“I  wish,”  said  the  club  bore,  “that  one 
of  you  chaps  would  give  me  a  cure  for 
insomnia.”  “Have  you  ever,”  remarked 
one  of  his  victims,  “tried  talking  to  your¬ 
self  ?” — Bystander. 


W  ene  Cliiclis 

JULY  DELIVERIES 

White  Rock-White  Wyandotte  cross  breeds  from  Blood 
Tested  Matings,  exceptionally  fine  for  broilers  and 
roasters— only  SI  1 .60  per  hundred. 

Straight  Breeds — Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes,  $1  3.6  0 
per  hundred.  Postpaid. 

8-10  Week  Leghorn  Pullets  Delivery  Aug.  1st. 

WESE  CHICK  FA11M8,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  X.  J. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Reduced  prices.  Bettgr  order  now.  Thousands  hutching 
dri  y.  Active,Jhusky ,  purebred  chicks.  1?  varieties.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 
349  Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


QUALITY  PULLETS 

Will  lay  by  August  15th.  Price,  #2.25  each  while  they 
last,  during  July  only; 

R.  O.  HASBROUCK,  HILLTOP  FARM,  Rhlneback,  N.  Y. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  Stats  supervised.  We  hatch  the  yaar  round. 
Write  lor  our  prico  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 

the  large,  heavy  boned  stock,  bred  for  size 
and  production,  S9  per  100;  $80  per  1000. 
Orders  filled  Promptly. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock.  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 

$10.00—105  $80.00—1050.  C.  O.  D. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Bo*  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


America's  oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  ^ 
Barred  Rocks.  813—323  and  826  egga  In  1  yr.-148 
eggs  In  148  days— Laying  at  113  days.  Customers  IrRSlTi 
profits  $8.09  per  hen.  Winners  In  26  Contests. 

^UtParks&Soj^SoH^^ltoonajPfc/^i 


Brld  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CHAS.F.  EWING  lit.  1  MeCLUISE,  PA. 


Bred-tO'Lay 


Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS. 
March  hatch.  J.  TR0PEAH0,  Sparrawtush.  N.  Y. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  I  F.  O.  B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00)  N.Y. 

Special  Priees  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8  WEEK  OLD 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 


$1 


EACH— F.  O.  B. 

RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

ORDER  NOW  for  June  and  July  Delivery. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JEB8EY 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  free  range,  selected  stock 

at  S9.00  per  100;  $42.00  per  500;  $80.00 
per  1000.  Hatches  July  3,  10,  17,  24,  31st. 
100*  live  arrival  guar.  10*  books  order.  Catalog  free. 

Robert  Claoter  Bo*  R  Kleinfeltenviile,  P«. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25 

S.  C.  W.  Leoh'ns— Wyckoff  Strain  $2.50 

S.  C.  Everlay  Br.  Leghorns .  2.50 

Barred  Rocks .  2.75 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25 

}$c  less  in  600  lots,  1c  less  in  1,000  lots.  Full  count.  100* 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


25 

60 

1  00 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8  00 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

SPECIAL  FOR  JULY 

SPECIAL  MATING  RED  CHICKS 

from  N.  E.  Accredited  breeders,  free  from 
B.  W.  D.,  at  only  S17.00  per  hundred. 

RED  and  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS, 
6  weeks  old  and  older,  at  prices  to  interest  you. 

HALL  BROS.,  Wallingford.  Conn. 
Box  60.  or  ’phone  645-5 


FOR  SALE 


1  O  /Nnn  lO -WEEK- OLD 
1  BARRED  ROCK 

PULLETS 

FOR  JUNE  DELIVERY 
A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


BABY  OHICKS 

100/6  Delivery.  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

50  too  500  1000 

Light  IMixed .  $3.75  $6.50  $31.50  $60.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4.25  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  4.25  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds .  4.75  9.00  42.50  80.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  t  Richfield,  Penna. 

O  A  DV  Mixed .  $7  per  100 

DAD  I  s.c.  W.  Leghorns .  7  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

LrUGPkJ  Reds .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100*  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  1’.  LEISTER  lie  Allaterville,  Pa. 

nI,||.i.  XABi  Cela  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Selected 
rUllBTS  TOT  Dale  stock.  Free  range  grown. 

March  and  April  hatched.  ROUND  POND  FARMS, Rhinebcck. N.Y. 

FERRIS  STRAIN  pO Tp  V-C 
WHITE  LEGHORN  AAVxAVO 

Jgjteg  $8.00  Per  100  $70-1000 

GHIiK  Postage  paid.  100*  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Tiffany’s  Superior  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  White  Indian  Runner 
Ducklings  and  Eggs.  20th  year. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 

nil  n  |  | II PC  WHITE  PEKIN— 20  or  more  25c  each, 
UU  U  IV  LI  11  U  3  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
2Uh  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factoryville,  I’u. 

Mammoth  bronze  turkey  eggs,  $s.oo  per  12  postpaid. 

Valuable  instructions  with  order.  Pekin  Duck  eggs, 
$2.00  per  12.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 

Mammoth  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $25  per  hundred,  de¬ 
livered.  Small  lots,  828.  HARRY  LESTER.  Ransomville.  N.  Y. 

Healthy  Pullets  Wanted  'Forexcchho1ce  Ped.  Police  Dogs 

-p  rvR  ATTAINT  -  .  Sac-  Harbor.  L.  I. .  N.  Y. 


Bwm  am  PAT  BIG — EAST  TO  KEEP 

LLy  We  will  tell  you  how.  Write 
P  P  today  for  handsome  free  hook- 

la  let.  Tell  us  if  you  keep  bees 

now.  Here  is  a  bargain : 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  monthly  mag¬ 
azine,  2  years,  $1.00.  “Starting  Right 
with  Bees,’’  a  book  with  128  pages,  124 
illustrations,  and  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul¬ 
ture,  2  years,  both  $1.50.  These  will 
absolutely  teach  you  beekeeping. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  666  Liberty  St.,  Medina,  O. 


Strickler  s  Quality  July  Chicks 

Rig  Hatches  July  8-10-17-24. 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  254-312  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy 
and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  at  89  per  100,  $26 
per  300,  $43  per  500,  $85  per  1000.  10* 
books  order.  Free  circular. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  KA  1AA  RAA  T  AAA 


50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns . $2.50  $4  50  $  8  DO  $37.50  $70. CO 

Barred  Rocks .  3  50  5.50  10.00  47.50  SO  DO 

R  I.  Reds  .  3  50  5  50  10  00  47.50  90  00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2  25  4.00  7.00  32  50  60  00 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 

Cloverdale  %h®-  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  Years  of  ideal  white  egg  breeding.  Males  used 
from  240  egg  hens  only.  25*  off  on  chicks  and  eggs. 
Limited  number  10-week  old  Pullets.  12  and  16  weeks 
old  Cockerels,  half  price.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

F.  J.  DeH APT,  Prop. 
R.F.D.  No.  A,  Cortland,  N.Yj 


Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm 


^11  •  1  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

§  'I  I  S.  C.  Beds . $2.75  $5.00  $9.00 

nlALTC  Barred  Rocks..  2.75  5.00  9.00 

■  a!  1 19  White  Leghorns..  2.50  4.60  8.00 

— **—v*»V  Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

500  lots,  %c  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LACVER  -  McALISTERVII.LE,  PA. 


100JB  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 


Ferris  StrainW.Leohorns  54  50 
Brown  Leghorns  -  -  -  4  50 
Barred  Rocks  ....  5  00 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  •  -  -  5. GO 
Black  Minorcas  -  -  -  5.50 
Mixed  Chicks  -  -  -  4.00 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


100 
$  8  00 
8  00 
9.00 
9.00 
10.00 
7  00 


1000 
$  70 
70 
80 
80 
SO 
EO 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Chicks 


100  50  25 

Mixed . $7.00  $4.00  $2.25 

W.  Leg.-H.  Mixed  8.00  4  60  2.50 

Rocks .  9.00  5,00  2.75 

Wyan.-Reds _  10.00  6.50  8.00 

Special  Prices  on  Large  Lots. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 
Box  60  Millerstown,  Pa. 

weVksTold  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

From  Ledger  North  American  Contest  Winning  Stock. 
Also  cockerels  same  age.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  ai  d 
save  money.  Pullets,  *120  to  $1. 60.  Cockerels,  S1.50  to  $2. 
PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Royal,  Penna. 


DR.  ROMIG’S 


super-  ruiruc 

QUALITY  lIlllKd 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  $9;  “Martin’s  Strain”  White 
Wyandottes,  $11;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7.50  per  IOO.  From  per¬ 
sonally  selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100*  live 
delivery.  F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

TI  QLPO  White  Wyandotte .  12c 

-  -VULOn  OWK‘«A~k, .  9c 

X  7^  J  Barred  Rock .  9c 

i  j>tv  V  T  T  A117  A  Heavy  Mixed .  8c 

100 %  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 


CHICKS 


JAS.  E.  UL8II 


BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA* 


PULLETS 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
March  and  April  hatched,  for  June  and  July  delivery. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Ransom ville,  N.  Y. 

Tf  f  rtvrirt  85c  each,  8  weeks  old;  12  weeks, 
Tr  I  J  I  . I  . r,  I  .1  si. 10  each,  express  paid.  Bar- 
s-*"*-4  *  red  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns. 
Rood  Stock.  Seeing  is  Believing.  Come  and  See. 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 

rHirirClBuff  Leghorns,  $10-100;  W.  Leghorns, 
A^M*iAr»K^$8-100;  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $9-100; 
White  Rocks,  $12-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8:  Light,  $7.  May 
prices.  100* live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  postage. 
Circular  free.  JACOB  .NIEMOND,  Box  2,  McAliitervlIle,  Pa. 

from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks,  8c;  Reds, 9c;  Heavy 
Mixed,  8c.  100*  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

COCOLAMU8,  PA. 


CHICKS 

B.  W.  AMEY 


U  I  P  If  d  Large  type  Tancred-Barron 
*1  I  V*  IV  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

8c.  |From  my  own  bred-to  lay  flock.  100*  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER'S  HATCHERY.  McAlistervill*.  Penn*. 

SO  WHITE  LEGHORN  pnpi/rnr|  e  Morgan-Tancred  Strain- 
•0.  PEDIGREED  UUURCOCLO  8  10-12  week  old.  Write 

for  priees.  CEOARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  Y  Rahway.  N.  J. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CDICK8.|EGG8,  STOCK. 
SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  195  A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


SUMMER  PRICES  ON  PUREBRED  BABY  CHICKS 

Prepaid  Price*  for  25  50  100  200  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . . . ..$2.25  $4.00  $  7.50  $14.75  $36.00  $  70.00 

Black  Minorca*,  White  and  Barred  ] 

Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds . V  2.50  5.00  10.00  19.50  48.00  95.00 

White  and  Sil.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons..  J 

S.  S.  Hamburgs,  10c.  Assorted  Light,  7c.  Light  and  Heavy,  8c.  Heavy,  9c. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  BOX  B  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

10,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  7c  each 
10,000  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Chicks,  9c  each 

READY  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Chicks  arc  from  Pure-Bred  Flocks, 
and  we  ship  C.  O.  D. 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  306  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


978 


‘Ihi  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  14,  1028 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


Some  time  ago  my  daughter  sent  to  the 
American  Shirt  and  Monogram  Co.,  4210 
West  22d  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  one  dozen 
monograms  to  be  embroidered,  and  she 
paid  $1  for  same,  which  was  to  be  given 
back  to  her  after  she  had  done  $10  worth. 
She  was  to  get  $1  a  dozen  for  her  work, 
so  she  did  the  first  dozen  and  sent  them 
back,  but  got  no  reply  from  them.  She 
wrote  to  the  l  later  but  has  had  no  reply 
yet  from  them.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  this  firm,  or  is  there  any  way  to 
get  her  money  back?  J.  B.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  know  of  no  means  of  securing  the 
refund  of  money  sent  on  these  “work-at- 
home  schemes,”  but  we  advise  all  who 
have  been  victimized  by  such  games  to 
make  complaint  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  Washington,  D.  C.,  charging  the 
promoters  with  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails,  and  submitting  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  complaint. 

The  Boston  Post  describes  a  new  meth¬ 
od  to  swindle  farmers  on  a  stock-selling 
scheme  which  was  unearthed  by  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Better  Business  Bureau.  The  story 
runs  as  follows : 

“The  first  approach  in  these  swindling 
operations,”  it  is  stated  in  the  bureau’s 
bulletin,  “is  by  an  elderly  and  prosperous- 
booking  man  who  stops  at  a  farmhouse 
and  sends  his  uniformed  chauffeur  to  the 
house  to  request  a  glass  of  milk.  The 
chauffeur  gives  a  false  name  of  his  em¬ 
ployer,  the  names  of  well-known  men  in 
the  business  world  having  been  frequently 
used. 

“The  scheme  is  worked  so  that  the  em¬ 
ployer  rests  a  few  minutes  at  the  farm¬ 
house  during  which  time  he  tells  a  fasci¬ 
nating  story  of  recent  investments  which 
he  has  made  where,  in  some  instances,  his 
money  has  been  doubled  and  tripled  with¬ 
in  a  few  weeks. 

“He  lays  particular  stress  on  a  new  se¬ 
curity  which  he  states  is  backed  by  some 
of  his  friends  and  which  he  is  absolutely 
certain  will  triple  in  price  within  10  days. 
After  arousing  the  curiosity  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  desire  for  quick  riches,  he 
'drives  on,  leaving  a  $5  bill  in  payment 
for  his  glass  of  milk. 

“A  few  days  later  a  smooth-spoken 
young  man  calls  at  the  farmhouse,  stating 
that  their  visitor  of  a  few  days  ago  re¬ 
quested  that  he  call  and  give  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  some  of  this  stock.  The 
stock  salesman  states  that  the  previous 
visitor  was  so  grateful  and  impressed 
with  the  hospitality  given  him  that  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  farmer  be  given  a  chance 
to  come  in  on  the  ground  floor. 

“In  numerous  cases,  the  farmer  has 
purchased  on  these  representations,  re¬ 
ceived  the  stock,  but  has  since  been  un¬ 
able  to  locate  the  seller  or  find  any  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  worthless  paper  which  he 
holds.” 

This  is  even  more  seductive  than  the 
long  distance  telephone  system  employed 
by  a  large  number  of  the  promoters  of 
worthless  stocks.  Farmers  cannot  be  too 
cautious  about  falling  for  the  representa¬ 
tions  and  promises  of  easy  riches  made  by 
strangers. 


A  test  of  the  Stransky  vaporizer  made 
under  the  direction  of  Dean  A.  Fales,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  automotive  engineer¬ 
ing  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  brings  out  comment  on  the 
Stransky  claims  as  follows : 

Assuming  that  the  engine  is  operated 
at  too  rich  a  mixture  (which  is  true  in 
many  cases),  the  Stransky  device,  if  at¬ 
tached,  results  in  a  substantial  cutting 
down  of  the  consumption  of  gasoline. 

On  a  car  with  a  properly  adjusted  and 
well  designed  and  built  carbureter,  the 
Stransky  vaporizer  could  contribute  noth¬ 
ing  to  performance  and  would  probably 
lower  it. 

The  statement  that  the  device  “com¬ 
pletely  vaporizes  the  gasoline”  is  not  true. 

The  claim  of  super-charging  gasoline 
after  it  leaves  the  carbureter  is  not  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  automotive  engineers’  accepted 
definition  of  super-charging. 

The  claim  of  “more  compression  out  of 
less  gasoline”  is  unsound. — Buffalo  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau. 

The  above  will  answer  many  inquiries 
with  regard  to  the  claims  of  J.  A.  Strans¬ 
ky,  Pukwana,  S.  D.  for  the  automobile 
device  or  vaporizer.  The  test  by  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
only  confirms  what  common  sense  sug¬ 
gests,  that  if  such  devices  had  any  sub¬ 
stantial  merit  the  automobile  manufac¬ 
turers  would  equip  their  cars  with  them. 


I  enclose  an  advertisement  which  I 
see  in  several  papers,  and  wish  you  would 
advise  me  about  it.  I  have  received  sev¬ 
eral  letters  from  the  Marmola  Company, 
but  have  always  destroyed  them.  I  am 
very  stout  myself,  and  getting  stouter 
every  day,  it  seems.  I  have  been  on  diets 
but  did  not  seem  to  lose  any  flesh.  I 
wish  you  would  advise  me  if  “Marmola” 
is  safe  to  take  or  harmful  in  any  way. 
Or  could  you  tell  me  of  anything  which 
would  reduce  excess  fat?  MRS.  G.  w.  o. 

New  York. 

Many  fleshy  people  are  looking  for  ways 
and  means  to  reduce  without  injury  to 
their  health.  The  following  is  a  state¬ 
ment  from  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  on  the  use  of  this  product : 

“Marmola  belongs  to  that  dangerous 
group  of  quack  ‘obesity  cures’  that  ad¬ 
mittedly  depend  for  their  action  on  the 
presence  of  thyroid.  There  is  no  excuse 
either  in  economics  or  morals  for  the  sale 
to  the  layman  of  products  containing 
desiccated  thyroid,  the  use  of  Avliicli  is 
fraught  with  danger  and  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  careful  supervision  of  a 
physician.” 


There  appears  on  the  screen  of  imagi¬ 
nation  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  a  drab 
tenement.  Hers  is  a  house  of  a  hundred 
urgent  needs.  Clothes  for  the  children 
who  are  ashamed  of  their  shabby  appear¬ 
ance  before  their  schoolmates,  piano  les¬ 
sons  for  promising  Mary,  dentistry  for 
James,  a  truss  to  lessen  grandfather’s 
aching  side,  overdue  rent,  food  to  satisfy 
a  hard-working  husband,  palliating  his 
Sunday  morning  ugliness  when  the  defeat 
of  low  wages  and  long  hours  surges 
through  his  mind  and  stabs  his  heart. 

We  know  such  women — have  known 
them  all  our  lives.  “Oh,”  she  will  say,  “If 
I  could  but  make  a  little  extra  money  at 
home.  How  a  few  dollars  would  help !” 

There  is  a  breed  of  human  hyenas  that 
prey  upon  such  pathetic  women  as  these, 
through  the  advertising  columns  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  If  in  the  whole 
realm  of  commercial  hellishness  of  the 
day  there  is  anything  meaner  than  the 
“home  work  for  women”  gyp  we  have  yet 
to  hear  of  it.  The  classified  advertise¬ 
ment  is  craftily  written.  It  is  calculated 
to  draw  a  letter  from  despairing  women 
of  the  type  described.  In  response  the 
gyp  sends  a  lengthy,  roseate  explanation, 
which  concludes  with  the  requirement 
that  a  dollar  or  more  be  sent  for  ma¬ 
terial.  There  is  a  promise  of  purchase 
of  the  goods,  stitched  by  patient  hands, 
if — 

The  woman  does  the  work,  perhaps 
embroidery,  in  the  spare  moments  of  the 
day  and  in  the  dark  reaches  of  the  night 
when  the  family  is  slumbering.  Hope¬ 
fully  she  sends  a  package  to  the  gyp  and 
awaits  the  reward  that  may  mean  to  her 
a  glimpse  of  happiness,  a  moment’s  re¬ 
spite  from  killing  worry.  The  work  is  re¬ 
turned.  It  is  not  satisfactory.  Perhaps 
the  poor  creature  gets  a  10-cent  apron  for 
her  time  and  her  money  investment. 

We  believe  that  any  advertisement  is 
suspect  which  reads :  “Earn  money  at 
home.  Easy  sewing.  Experience  unnec¬ 
essary.  All  materials  supplied.  Send 
stamp  for  particulars.” 

Who  in  American  journalism  wants 
any  part  of  that  dirty  dollar? — Editor 
and  Publisher. 

The  above  is  strong  language  from  the 
trade  publication,  but  not  more  so  than 
the  work-at-home  scheme  deserves.  If  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  carries  out 
its  program  to  make  the  publisher’s  print¬ 
ing  such  advertisements  responsible  for 
the  fraud  the  “dirty  dollars”  will  disap¬ 
pear.  To  assume  that  publishers  do  not 
know  such  advertisements  are  fraudulent 
is  to  convict  them  of  imbecility.  Such 
publishers  are  willing  to  help  fleece  their 
readers  for  a  share  of  the  dirty  dollars! 

Some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Country  Club  Association  asking  me 
if  I  would  sell  my  place,  and  I  wrote  I 
would.  The  answer  is  enclosed  in  this 
letter.  Is  this  just  another  money-mak¬ 
ing  game?  I  often  read  your  advice  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.,  and  I  am  sure  you  can 
advise  me  what  to  do  in  this  matter. 

New  York.  F.  s. 

This  Country  Club  Association  writes 
that  from  the  description  of  the  property 
of  this  subscriber  it  would  be  suitable 
for  a  country  club.  The  club  asks  for 
$50  to  pay  for  time  and  expense  of  the 
club’s  investigator  to  look  over  the  prop¬ 
erty.  The  proposition  is  characteristic  of 
the  easy-money  schemes  that  The  II. 
N.-Yr.  has  repeatedly  advised  its  readers 
about.  Don’t  part  with  $50  or  any  other 
amount  on  such  a  proposition. 


Feeding  Stale  Bread 

On  page  700  appears  an  inquiry  about 
stale  bread  for  livestock.  I  think  it  is 
first  rate.  A  neighbor  of  mine  has  fed  it 
to  his  cows  all  Winter,  and  they  did  well. 
I  fed  it  and  found  that  the  cows  in¬ 
creased  the  amount  of  milk. 

I  soak  it  before  each  feeding  time  and 
use  a  sharp-pointed  shovel  to  cut  the 
bread  up.  I  use  a  little  high  protein  feed 
with  it.  F.  j.  B. 


DON’T  WORRY  ABOUT 
YOUR  CORN  CROP! 


INSTEAD  have  a  reliable  Silo  in 
readiness  for  any  emergency. 
Then  if  your  belated  corn  fails  to 
mature;  is  nipped  by  an  early  frost, 
or  becomes  infested  with  the  corn 
borer  you  won’t  suffer  loss.  In  a 
Unadilla  Silo  all  such  corn  be¬ 
comes  succulent,  nutritious  feed. 

The  U nadilla  is  easy  to  erect  and 
safe  to  use.  Its  patented  door  open¬ 
ing  is  continuous,  with  the  door 
fasteners  forming  a  safe  ladder  all 
the  way  up.  With  a  Unadilla,  there 


is  no  need  for  the  hard  lifting  or 
pitching  of  silage — you  simply 
push  the  silage  out  at  any  level. 

With  its  great  convenience  and 
unique  safetyfeatures,itis  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  Unadilla  is  the  favorite 
silo  of  most  leading  dairymen. 

We  have  all  sizes  of  Oregon  Fir 
or  Spruce  silos  ready  for  shipment 
immediately.  The  time  to  order 
your  silo  is  now.  Then  have  it 
erected  and  ready  to  fill  at  the 
most  opportune  time. 


su/1 


You  can  either  take  advantage  of  our  liberal  cash  discount  offer  or  buy  a 
Unadilla  on  the  easy  time  payment  plan.  Write  for  catalog, prices  andterms. 


UNADILLA 

Box  C 


SILO  COMPANY 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


BroRe  all  Power 
Records  at 
University  Tests 


In  a  University  test  a  Gehl  cut  19.26  tons  per 
hour  with  only  13.26  horse  power  or  .688  H.P. 
per  ton  cut — elevating  35  feet  and  running 
only  465  R.  P.  M.  —  the  lowest  power  of 
any  cutter  in  the  test.  It  will  do  as  well 
on  your  own  farm. 

An  all-steel  machine,  unbreakable  steel  fly 

wheel,  built  for  years  of  hard  service.  Requires  »o  man 
at  feed  table.  Faster  work  at  less  cost.  All  sizes,  fly¬ 
wheel  and  cylinder  types.  Dealers  every  when 
Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

430  S.WaterSl.,WestBcnd,Wis. 


W 

AU  Gears 
Running  in  OU 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over, ‘'cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Roiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  S»„  Newark,  N.  J 


RICH 


Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
Only  $26,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har¬ 
vester.  Prscess  Mfg.  Co.,  Satina.  Kuna- 


WOOL 


growers  and  Shippers  please  get  in 
touch  with  us.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Wool  Specialists.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


STOPS  LAMENESS 


from  a  bone  spavin,  ring  bone, 
splint,  curb,  side  bone,  or  similar 
troubles;  gets  horse  going  sound. 
Absorbine  acts  mildly  butquickly. 
Lasting  results.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  At  druggists,  or  postpaid, 
$2.50.  Horse  book  9-S  free. 

Pleased  user  Bays:  “Had  a  very  lame 
horse  with  bone  spavin.  Now  sound  as 
dollar;  not  a  lame  step  in  months. 
"Working  daily.” 


Absorbine 


JfTAOlRIG^hjCjYSSL^manSL^prin^fielOlassj 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 
efficient);  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS— 50. 
$1.10;  100.  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 
doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


S  top 

fly  torture 

Get  more  milk  from  your  cows 

IT  PAYS  in  cow  comfort,  in  extra  milk  yield,  and  in  your  own 
comfort  at  milking  time  to  drive  away  the  pestering,  blood¬ 
sucking  flies.  Cows  protected  with  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  relax 
and  “give  down,”  so  you  get  all  the  rich  strippings. 

Spray  one  of  your  cows  with  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser,  then  com¬ 
pare  her  with  others  not  sprayed.  See  how  quiet  and  peace¬ 
able  she  is — how  easy  to  milk,  how  much  more  milk  she  gives. 

Be  humane  to  your  hard-working  horses.  Spray  them  with 
Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  regularly  and  they’ll  get  their  much- 
needed  rest.  You’ll  save  horse-flesh  and  they  will  better  stand 
the  hard  summer  work. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

has  the  odor  of  the  pines 

Its  pine  woods  odor,  so  agreeable  to  you,  absolutely  repels  flies. 

It  takes  away  offensive  smells  of  stables  and  yards. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser,  in  its  improved  form,  is  of  a  light  amber 
Color.  Used  to  protect  pure  white  or  show  animals  from  flies, 
it  gives  a  smooth,  satin  coat  without  gumming  the  hair  or  the 
least  discoloration. 

It  is  an  excellent  disinfectant.  Laboratory  tests  show  it  has 
the  strength  to  kill  practically  all  forms  of  disease  germs. 

Sold  on  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Medical  Examination; 
Resignation  of  Trustee 

1.  Do  rural  districts  where  no  regu¬ 
lar  nurse  is  employed  have  a  medical 
examination  this  year?  2.  If  a  trustee 
wishes  to  resign  to  whom  does  he  have 
to  hand  it,  the  school  board  or  superin¬ 
tendent?  3.  Where  can  I  send  and 
get  a  copy  of  school  laws?  c.  h. 

1.  Yes,  medical  examination  of  all 
pupils  is  required  by  law. 

2.  A  trustee  wishing  to  resign  should 
call  a  special  school  meeting  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  resign  at  such  meeting. 

3.  You  may  secure  a  copy  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Law  from  the  Department  of 
Education,  Albany,  N.  Y.  d.  b.  d. 


High  School  Tuition 

I  have  a  boy  14  years  of  age  who 
is  now  attending  high  school.  There 
is  no  high  school  in  this  district,  and 
be  has  to  go  seven  miles  to  another 
school.  Is  this  district  supposed  to 
help  pay  expenses,  and  if  so  how 
much?  w.  l. 

New  York. 

The  Education  Law  does  not  require 
country  districts  to  pay  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  the  academic  pupils 
who  reside  therein.  The  district,  how¬ 
ever,  has  authority  to  vote  to  pay  such 
cost. 

Academic  pupils  who  reside  in  dis¬ 
tricts  not  maintaining  a  high  school  are 
entitled  to  free  instruction  in  a  high 
school  district  located  elsewhere.  In 
most  cases  the  entire  tuition  is  paid  by 
the  State.  When  a  high  school  district 
charges  tuition  in  excess  of  the  amount 
paid  by  the  State  such  amount  must 
be  paid  by  the  district  from  which  such 
non-resident  academic  pupil  attends. 
Country  districts  have  authority  to 
designate  particular  high  school  dis¬ 
tricts  to  which  they  will  pay  excess 
tuition  if  any  can  be  reasonably 
charged.  d.  b.  d. 


School  Tuition  for  Child 
Boarder 

I  keep  a  boarding-house  for  children 
on  a  small  scale.  I  have  a  boy  11 
years  old  who  has  been  with  me  for 
about  six  months.  The  school  authori¬ 
ties  charge  me  $45  tuition  for  the 
term.  He  is  from  New  York  State  and 
I  live  in  Pennsylvania.  His  mother 
pays  me  $5  a  week  for  board.  Can 
they  make  me  pay  this  tuition? 

Pennsylvania.  hrs.  l.  c. 

If  the  child  in  question  is  a  non¬ 
resident  of  your  school  district  the 
board  of  education  will  have  authority 
to  charge  reasonable  tuition.  A  child 
who  boards  in  another  district  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  school  probably 
would  be  considered  a  non-resident. 
Any  such  question,  of  course,  wrould 
have  to  he  decided  on  all  the  facts  in 
the  case.  ».  b.  d. 

School  Consolidation 
Experience 

When  I  lived  in  Washburn  County, 
the  consolidation  idea  came  around. 
They  got  signers,  telling  them  they 
wanted  to  try  it  a  year.  Then  if  every¬ 
thing  was  satisfactory  they  would  con¬ 
tinue.  If  not  they  would  go  back  the 
oio  way.  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to 
sell  the  old  country  schools.  The  vil¬ 
lage  school  was  too  small  so  they  had 
to  buy  a  hall  and  turn  it  into  a  school- 
house.  Then  they  got  a  State  inspec¬ 
tor  to  condemn  the  buildings  and  had 
to  build  a  new  modern  brick  building. 
A  place  that  had  been  taxed  at  around 
$20  rose  at  once  to  around  $100. 

As  to  the  taxes  I  could  stand  that 
part  of  it  if  need  be,  but  I  don’t  believe 
in  the  punishment  it  brought  to  the 
children.  I  at  that  time  had  a  girl 
nine  and  a  boy  seven.  They  had  to 
walk  one-half  mile  and  wait  for  the 
bus  which  was  a  team  and  covered 
wagon.  They  had  to  leave  home  at 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  wait 
at  the  road  for  the  bus.  Many  times 
they  left  home  when  it  was  below  zero. 
Then  got  on  that  bus  to  ride  seven 
miles  to  school.  I  have  seen  the  time 
when  the  roads  were  so  bad  they  did 
not.  get  off  the  bus  until  nine  o’clock 
at  night.  They  took  bids  for  hauling, 
and  took  the  cheapest.  One  man  got 
the  contract  for  $58  per  month.  He 
bad  to  furnish  his  wagon,  sled  and 
team  and  board  himself.  You  can 


imagine  what  kind  of  a  team  and  man 
did  the  work.  Once  or  twice  they  got 
stuck  in  a  snow  drift  and  toppled  over 
and  had  to  call  on  neighbors  to  take 
the  children  back  home. 

They  had  a  stove  in  one  end  of  the 
bus  and  some  would  nearly  burn  up 
while  others  froze.  One  good  driver 
we  had  got  all  of  them  out  one  morn¬ 
ing  and  made  them  walk  to  keep  from 
freezing.  My  hoy  burned  his  overcoat, 
so  he  had  to  have  a  new  one  because  of 
crowding  against  the  stove,  every  one 
pushing  to  get  near  the  heat. 

Of  course  there  is  good  and  bad  in 
education  as  in  everything  else,  I  want 
my  children  to  get  the  best,  and  it  will 
be  no  fault  of  mine  if  they  do  not  get 
it.  But  were  all  of  our  great  men 
educated  entirely  in  city  schools?  I 
think  many  got  their  biggest  start  in 
the  country  schools.  a.  w.  t. 

Wisconsin. 


Eligible  School  Officer 

Suppose  a  woman  whose  husband  owns 
property  in  the  school  district,  but  who 
lias  not  a  joint  deed  with  her  husband  and 
who  has  no  children,  was  elected  school 
collector,  can  such  a  woman  serve?  If 
not,  how  is  the  vacancy  filled,  by  special 
school  meeting  or  by  appointment  by  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent?  H.  s.  R. 

New  York. 

The  person  elected  collector  is  not  a 
qualified  voter  because  of  her  dower  right 
to  property  which  is  owned  by  her  hus¬ 
band.  The  trustee  has  authority  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  a  school  district 
officer  by  appointment.  D.  B.  D. 


For  Sale — A  Bargain 

IS  1  ACRES — til  acres  in  young  timber,  with  buildings,  would 
cost  over  S3, 000  to  build,  2  miles  ot  station.  Price  S5  500— 
$2,000  cash,  running  st  ream.  J.  R.  MeGONICAL  S  SON,  Dover.  Dtl. 


HATCHERY 


Modern  equipment, 
returning  nice  profits, 
in  connection  there¬ 
with  house,  It  rooms  on  main  highway.  Fine  location 
for  Tea  Room  or  Tourists  Lodge,  making  year-round 
business.  A.  C.  FENN  Box  133  Toms  River  N.  J. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 
O  WASCO  BAG  CO-,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HElf  FURNISHED  FREE  TO  EMPLOYERS — Herdsmen.  Poultrymtn,  Milk¬ 
ers.  Teamsters,  Gardners.  ChiuHeun.  Ceuples,  Private,  Cemmercial 
Estates,  Etc.  LAHGER’S  (Ajency)  421  Bth  Avenue.  New  Terk  City 


“9HRAPFAI  I  ”  The  new  Kitchen  Spoon.  Every  house- 
UvtlHi  lhll  wife  needs  one.  Excellent  proposition 
for  agents.  Sample  25c.  RICHARDS.  Bei  502.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bnt  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
_iu  State  institution  for  feebleminded:  salary 
.$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
for  Men,  offers  a  combined  general  and  special 
course  to  high  school  graduates;  advantages  of 
a  large  private  hospital;  maintenance  and  allow¬ 
ance;  P.  G.  course  in  physiotherapy  open  to  our 
graduates.  Write  I.eROY  N.  CRAIG,  R.  N., 
Supt.  of  Nurses,  111  N.  49th  St.,  W.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  manage  35-cow 
dairy  farm  in  Fairfield  County;  good  proposi¬ 
tion  for  the  right  party.  ADVERTISER  4305, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  white  cook  for  family  of  two 
adults;  no  washing  or  ironing;  maid  and 
chauffeur,  white,  eat  at  second  table;  pleasant 
and  permanent  homes  for  right  persons;  in 
Catskill,  N.  Y.,  at  residence  of  president  of 
local  bank;  correspondence  invited;  references 
exchanged.  Address  MRS.  JAMES  P.  PHILIP, 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Students  for  Training  School — The 
Chester  Hospital  School  for  Nurses,  accredited 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  offers’  a  three-year 
course  in  nursing  to  single,  young  women,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  35  years.  Educational 
requirements,  one  year  high  school.  Student 
nurses’  uniforms  are  provided  on  admission. 
Text  books  at  cost.  Allowance  for  first  year 
$8  per  month,  second  year  $10  per  month,  third 
year  $13  per  month  with  full  maintenance.  The 
nurses’  home  grounds,  adjacent  to  hospital,  pro¬ 
vides  hygienic  quarters  for  00  nurses.  Graduate 
nurses  receive  from  $42  to  $48  per  week  with 
maintenance.  Applicants,  address  SUPT,  Ches¬ 
ter  Hospital,  Chester,  Pa. 


WANTED — Farm-raised  young  man  on  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  farm;  state  age,  height,  weight; 
should  be  handy  with  tools;  $50  per  month  and 
board.  INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM, 
Toms  River.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man,  good  dry-hand  milker  and 
farm  work.  DAN  O’DOWD,  Pine  Brook, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  milk  15  cows,  good 
board  and  near  large  town:  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  ORADELL  FARMS,  Ora- 
dell,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  competent  housekeeper  in  a  small 
sanitarium;  salary  $75  and  maintenance;  mid¬ 
dle-aged  woman  preferred.  W.  II.  ROSS,  M.I)., 
Brentwood,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  farmhand;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  expected.  BOX  098,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  of  about  middle- 
age,  reliable  and  of  good  character,  to  take 
charge  of  and  operating  gardens  of  20  acres,  also 
greenhouses  connected  with  institution;  a  per¬ 
manent  position  for  right  party  with  good  sal¬ 
ary;  references  must  accompany  application. 
VERMONT  STATE  PRISON,  R.  H.  Walker, 
Warden,  Windsor,  Vt. 


WANTED — Caretaker  on  small  estate  all  year; 

must  drive  Ford;  prefer  single  aged  man;  no 
objection  for  couple  without  children;  work  is 
not  hard,  but  reliable  honest  men  with  refer¬ 
ences  are  asked  to  apply;  salary  $75  month, 
light,  heat,  room  and  all  farm  products.  Write 
RICHARD  BOLESLAVSKY,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 


ATTENDANTS,  male  and  female,  $54-$66  month 
and  maintenance;  good  health  required;  va¬ 
cancies  in  Creedmoor  division;  a  new  hospital, 
with  opportunities  for  advancement;  apply  by 
letter,  stating  details  to  BROOKLYN  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SUPERVISOR  of  grounds,  male,  $84-$96  per 
month  and  maintenance;  good  health,  ability 
to  receive  and  execute  orders  intelligently,  and 
to  supervise  employees;  apply  by  letter,  giving 
details  as  to  age,  education,  training  and  ex¬ 
perience.  BROOKLYN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  681 
Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SETTLED  woman,  neat,  clean,  good  plain  cook, 
general  houseworker,  down  stairs  only;  coun¬ 
try;  write  promptly  if  interested.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4326,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  for  general  out¬ 
side  work  and  care  three  cows,  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  country  place  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  must  he 
well  recommended;  all  year  position,  good 
wage  and  new  tenent  house.  ADVERTISER 
4331,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  Protestant-American,  by  month 
or  year  on  modern  dairy  farm:  no  booze,  cigar¬ 
ettes  or  swearing;  owner.  ADVERTISER  4333, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  American  with  ambition  who 
likes  cows,  chickens  and  general  farming,  on 
growing  poultry  farm;  no  cigarettes;  state  wages 
desired.  LAFAYETTE  FARM,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  family  for  25-cow  dairy; 

good  milkers  and  caretakers;  state  wages  and 
references.  B.  STONER,  Hanover,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


COUPLE  want  position,  middle-aged,  active  in 
gentleman’s  country  home;  man  gardener, 
poultry,  handy  with  tools;  wife  as  laundress  or 
housework;  references;  permanent  only;  at  pres¬ 
ent  employed.  ADVERTISER  4290,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  manager-gardener-mechanic,  wishes 
private-commercial  position;  able,  honest,  re¬ 
sponsible.  ADVERTISER  4303,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GIRL,  20,  wishes  outdoor  work  on  farm  for 
Summer.  ADVERTISER  4316,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  chauffeur,  mechanic,  position  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  age  34,  married,  two  children;  4 
years’  in  charge  in  last  place.  ADVERTISER 
4317,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  high-grade  man;  Canadian, 
single,  fully  experienced,  thoroughly  reliable. 
ADVERTISER  4318,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  clean,  wants  position 
where  ability  and  results  count.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  with  girl  4  years;  institution  experi¬ 
ence,  capable  as  house  parents;  wife  fine  cook, 
housekeeper;  husband  useful  man,  chauffeur; 
references.  ADVERTISER  4324,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  milk  station  or  bottling 
plant  manager;  22  years’  experience;  only  per¬ 
manent  position  considered.  BOX  217,  Coleman’s 
Station,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  man,  single,  wants  work  on  small  es¬ 
tate,  or  as  gardener’s  helper  or  with  nursery¬ 
man,  or  on  fruit  farm;  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4329,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  gardener,  general  handy,  years’ 
experience;  best  references;  greenhouse,  rock¬ 
eries,  lawns,  perennials,  annuals,  vegetables, 
stock,  etc.;  now  available;  moderate  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4327,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man.  43,  American,  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  kinds  of  farming  on  gentle¬ 
men’s  estate  or  farm;  best  of  references;  de¬ 
sires  change.  J.  H.  COOPER,  356  Central  St., 
Winehendon,  Mass. 


POSITION  wanted,  caretaker,  carpenter,  gen¬ 
eral  repairing;  life-time  experience  gardening, 
poultry;  single,  best  references.  CARETAKER, 
118  E.  79th  St.,  New  York. 


POULTRYMAN,  German,  single,  experienced, 
references;  wants  position  anywhere.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4335,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  young  man  seeks  all  year  round  posi¬ 
tion  on  estate  understands  farming  and  gar¬ 
dening,  can  take  full  charge  in  upkeep  of  place, 
no  bad  habits,  good  references.  Apply  F. 
PRIOR,  Box  490,  Red  Oak  Lane,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  German,  seeks  connection  prefer¬ 
ably  on  large  farm  or  estate;  has  agricultural 
training  and  three  years  practical  experience;  is 
clean  cut  and  hard,  willing  worker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4336,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WASHINGTON,  N.  J.,  154  acres,  half  planted, 
two  dwellings  suitable  for  boarders;  fully 
equipped;  live  stock;  earns  $250-$300  monthly. 
DePOWELL,  3610  28th  Avenue,  Astoria,  N.  Y. 


FINE  country  home,  poultry  farm,  71,4  acres; 

bungalow,  7  rooms,  large  attic,  cellar,  2 
porches,  all  conveniences;  garage;  modern  lay¬ 
ing  house,  1,400  capacity,  feed  house;  complete 
equipment;  good  markets;  only  $5,000  cash  re¬ 
quired;  a  high-grade  property.  BOX  133,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — A  good  fruit  and.  grain  farm  con¬ 
sisting  of  227  acres,  including  10  of  woodland, 
3%  miles  from  Kinderhook  village,  12  miles  from 
the  city  of  Hudson;  good  roads;  a  large  farm 
house  in  excellent  condition;  two  sets  of  farm 
buildings;  the  farm  is  well  watered  with  good 
springs  and  the  outlet  from  one  near  the  house 
could  be  made  into  a  fish  pond;  a  fine  view  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  farm  can  be  had  of  the 
Catskill  Mountains,  the  Berkshires  and  the  Hud¬ 
son  \  alley;  a  fine  place  for  a  gentleman’s  coun¬ 
try  estate;  all  kinds  of  fruit  including  peach, 
pear  and  apple  orchards;  for  further  information, 
address  P.  O.  BOX  183,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


300  ACRES  excellent  land,  mostly  tractor  land ; 

wonderful  buildings,  fine  condition;  would  cost 
$20,000  to  build;  high  elevation;  half  mile  from 
railroad  station;  excellent  spring  water;  price 
$12,500,  but  must  be  sold;  terms;  stock  at  in¬ 
ventory;  brokers  protected.  SAMUEL  DEUEL, 
Owner,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone  10-3. 


EASTERN_  Shore  of  Maryland,  poultry  farm,  52 
acres, _  35  cultivated,  good  soil,  close  to  paved 
State  highway,  iy2  miles  from  attractive  county 
seat  town  on  railroad,  5  hours  from  New  York; 
mild  climate;  7-room  house,  shade  trees,  family 
orchard;  fine  water;  lays  well,  good  neighbors; 
poultry  houses  for  1,000  layers;  $2,500.  J.  E. 
BAINES,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


long  with  concrete  floors,  lights  and  water; 
3  good  living  houses  and  other  small  buildings; 
most  of  land  level,  lime  rock  and  black  soil ; 
place  well  located  between  two  macadamized 
roads,  about  14  miles  west  from  Schenectady 
£*ty  01L  kus  ,,line  r°ad  No.  7;  one  mile  from 
D.  &  H.  railroad  station:  a  good  location  for 
business.  EDWIN  BARTON,  Box  14,  Deianson, 


-i^arge  colonial  residence  near  Alta- 
mont,  N.  Y. ;  State  road,  hourly  bus  to  Al- 
bany,  N.  Y. ;  30  acres  land,  10  rooms,  light, 
neater,  fireplace,  nice  shade,  good  location;  price 
$10,000.  C.  E.  LUCKEY,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


r  urt  SAiji!.- 


WISH  to  exchange  equity,  $4,500  on  $9,000. 

A-l  house  m  Bergen  County,  against  small 
State  road  farm;  will  add  some  cash;  write  for 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4321,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


1  ERY  productive  dairy  farm,  120  miles  from 
New  York  City;  priced  for  quick  sale;  small 
amount  cash.  ADVERTISER  4322,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  22-room  house,  barn,  12 
acres  of  finest  level  land,  on  the  State  road, 
near  station;  located  in  the  busiest  section  of 
the  Catskills.  Apply  WALNUT  FARMHOUSE, 
White  Sulphur  Road,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


A  WIDOW  must  sell  or  rent  22-acre  Winter 
strawberry  and  truck  farm.  MRS.  NORA 
WILLIAMS,  Dover,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Desirable  farm,  five  acres,  rich 
cultivated  soil;  house,  eight  rooms,  barn;  ex¬ 
cellent  location  on  State  road,  between  Hart¬ 
ford  and  Middletown ;  all  modern  improvements 
available;  $6,500.  HERBERT  T.  CLARK,  Tryon 
St.,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy  paying 
store,  stand,  small  chicken  farm;  near  New 
York;  partnership  considered.  ADVERTISER 
4325,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  by  owner,  ideal  location  for  store, 
filling  station  and  poultry  farm;  27  acres; 
near  sea  shore  market,  concrete  road  and  elec¬ 
tricity;  price  $1,200  cash.  P.  A.  ERRICKSON, 
Delmont,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Improved  70-acre  potato,  poultry 
and  dairy  farm,  some  fruit;  good  buildings, 
near  hard  road;  $2,500;  everything  on  place  if 
desired.  FRANK  HOSKIN,  R.  D.  1,  Whitney 
Point,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Country  store,  good  business  and 
stock,  large  house,  garage;  $3,500  down,  bal¬ 
ance  on  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  4328,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  store  with  eight  rooms,  im¬ 
provements,  separate  house  six  rooms,  out¬ 
buildings;  on  State  road.  ADVERTISER  4320, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  within  60  miles  New  York,  house 
with  an  acre  or  two;  cheap  for  cash;  in  or 
near  small  town;  give  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4332,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 160  acres  woodland,  best  quality 
soil,  town,  Southampton;  village,  Westhamp- 
ton,  near  railroad  station  and  creamery;  $150 
per  acre.  ADVERTISER  4334,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Hudson  Valley  farm,  130  acres, 
level  land,  extra  good  buildings,  good  water 
system,  some  fruit;  price  $15,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4239,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WE  HAVE  health,  education,  experience,  help 
and  equipment  to  invest  in  modern  dairy 
farm,  State  road;  milk  route  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4337,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


150-ACRE  farm  with  stock  and  tools,  small  pay¬ 
ment  down.  L.  E.  WILHELM,  Houghton, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  to  develop  and  operate 
high-class  poultry  breeding  farm  on  profit- 
sharing  basis;  15  years’  experience,  thorough 
knowledge  of  growth,  production,  management, 
sanitation,  pedigree,  breeding,  selection,  baby 
chick  business  and  sale  of  high-class  production 
bred  breeding  stock;  will  build  new  plant  if 
needed.  ADVERTISER  4338,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HORSEMAN  wants  position  with  thoroughbreds, 
experienced  in  all  branches;  A-l  references; 
married.  P.  W.  WEAVER,  Mt.  Washington, 
Md. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


ORANGE  GROVES,  also  farm;  wonderful  buy. 
Owner  CROWE,  Davenport,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  city  property  or 
small  farm,  141  acres,  1,300  fruit  trees,  wood¬ 
land,  good  buildings;  well  stocked.  WM.  JUIt- 
GENSEN,  Freehold,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 


FARM  Wanted — 4  or  more  acres  tillable  land, 
4  or  5-room  bouse,  suitable  for  poultry.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Farm,  143  acres,  near  Albany,  N. 

Y. ;  good  buildings;  lake  %  mile;  best  mar¬ 
kets  for  dairy  produce,  fruit  or  truck ;  priced 
right  and  terms  liberal.  Write,  C.  JOHNSON, 
153  Dana  Avenue,  Albany,  N,  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


EXTRACTED  honey,  light  blend,  granulated,  5 
lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  postpaid  to  third  zone. 
FRED  SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Elderly  boarders,  pleasant  farm 
home,  good  fishing.  MRS.  MANNING  GIL¬ 
LESPIE,  New  Milford,  Pa. 


HONEY — 60-lbs.  clover,  $6.60  here;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 

N.  Y. 


SUMMER  boarders  wanted  in  country  near 
Cayuga  Lake.  N.  Y. ;  $10  week.  ADVERTISER 
4319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Old  pictures,  signed  documents, 
prisms,  anything  antique;  insurance  plates. 
C.  E.  II.  WHITLOCK,  Bethany,  Conn. 

CONVALESCENTS — Country  place,  high,  won¬ 
derful  view  Delaware  River.  BIRCH  SPRING 
RIDGE,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


ROOMERS  wanted,  July-August;  partly  fur¬ 
nished  rooms,  with  kitchen;  Sullivan  County. 
ADVERTISER  4330,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Doings  at  Long  Acres 

Strawberries  are  ripe  at  last  and  we 
are  feasting  on  shortcake.  I  was  a  little 
dubious  about  the  Mastodon  variety,  as 
they  are  a  Fall  bearer,  but  they  are  bear¬ 
ing  a  full  Spring  crop  just  as  was  claimed 
for  them.  The  berries  are  large  and  solid, 
so  that  they  ship  well.  So  far  I  have 
sidestepped  the  picking  with  the  excuse 
that  the  corn  needed  cultivating,  but  last 
night  it  rained,  so  I  have  no  excuse  this 
morning,  and  likely  enough  must  bend  my 
bones  over  the  rows.  This  rain  should 
be  of  great  benefit  to  meadows  and  they 
sure  need  it,  as  I  never  saw  them  so  poor 
as  they  are  this  year.  That  report  comes 
from  many  other  sections  also,  so  hay 
should  bring  a  good  price  this  year. 
While  spreading  fertilizer  for  corn  along¬ 
side  the  meadow  I  stepped  over  and 
threw  one  big  handful  on  the  grass.  On 
that  one  spot  the  Timothy  is  a  foot  high¬ 
er  and  a  deep  green.  If  the  whole  mea¬ 
dow  was  that  good  it  would  run  three 
tons  to  the  acre  at  least. 

We  have  some  odd  beliefs  in  our  fami¬ 
ly  which  I  find  are  shared  by  many  peo¬ 
ple.  Counting  the  number  of  fruits  on  a 
limb  invariably  makes  them  drop  off — 
maybe — at  least  that  is  the  traditional 
belief  with  us.  Kenney  has  a  seedling 
peach  tree  which  he  has  tended  with  ex¬ 
tra  care.  Last  year  it  bore  a  few  very 
fine  peaches  and  this  year  it  is  well  set 
with  fruit,  but  we  have  a  lot  of  fun  with 
him  pretending  to  count  the  peaches.  We 
stand  near  the  tree  and  begin  to  point 
and  count  one,  two,  three,  but  that  is 
about  as  far  as  we  get,  as  he  comes  with 
a  rush  and  roar  and  we  sneak  for  shelter. 
Old  Mother  Nature  has  a  number  of 
secrets  which  we  have  never  discovered. 
For  instance,  I  have  tried  this  many 
times.  When  the  melons  begin  to  set  we 
are  joyful  when  we  find  a  young  water¬ 
melon.  Pointing  the  finger  fixedly  at  the 
little  melon  the  while  we  exclaim  “There’s 
one,”  is  almost  sure  to  cause  that  melon 
to  turn  yellow  and  drop  off  in  a  few  days. 
That  sounds  like  foolishness,  but  some¬ 
times  it  really  does  have  that  effect.  Is 
there  an  electrical  discharge  from  the 
finger  which  affects  the  melon?  I  do 
know  that  I  have  often  held  my  fingers 
near  a  swiftly  moving  belt  and  had  blue 
flames  dart  from  my  fingers  into  the  belt. 

Another  old  saying  of  ours  is  that  if 
you  sing  before  you  eat  you  will  cry  be¬ 
fore  you  sleep,  so  I  repress  my  inclina¬ 
tion  to  burst  into  more  or  less  melodious 
song  while  taking  the  cow  down  to  the 
pasture  before  breakfast.  That  is  really 
the  boys’  job  but  I  haven’t  the  heart  to 
rouse  them  out  so  early,  as  I  am  often 
in  the  field  before  they  get  up. 

The  boys  have  been  having  a  big  time 
constructing  a  raft  for  the  pasture  pond. 
They  wanted  me  to  make  it  for  them,  but 
I  refused,  as  I  thought  it  best  for  them 
to  solve  their  own  problems.  They  tried 
many  times  and  got  many  a  ducking,  but 
finally  succeeded,  and  now  they  sail 
around  with  glee.  The  banks  of  the 
ravine  are  high  enough  so  that  they  wear 
nature’s  bathing  suits  so  it  is  some  sight 
to  see  them,  with  even  Calvin’s  tiny 
body  splashing  gleefully  in  the  shallow 
water.  Memories  of  that  kind  are  among 
my  choicest,  so  I  do  not  growl  if  I  find 
the  lioes  lying  idle  and  hear  joyful  yells 
coming  from  the  pasture  pond.' 

Calvin  wants  to  know  whether  I  put 
in  the  paper  that  he  drives  old  Babe  up 
from  the  field.  He  watches  for  hours  and 
comes  running  to  meet  me  when  we  turn 
dinnerward ;  then  he  proudly  takes  the 
lines  and  has  a  great  time  driving,  al¬ 
though  his  little  feet  have  to  paddle 
along  swiftly  through  the  dust.  Very  few 
of  us  have  riding  tools,  as  our  fields  are 
small,  so  -we  do  our  cultivating  with  one- 
horse  tools.  I  read  now  that  cultivating 
corn  is  needless  except  to  keep  down 
weeds,  but  I  was  raised  to  believe  in  hoe¬ 
ing  corn,  so  the  boys  and  I  have  been  hoe¬ 
ing  faithfully  until  every  hill  has  been 
hoed.  We  have  a  belief  here  that  corn 
should  be  knee  high  by  the  Fourth  of 
July,  but  my  corn  will  be  about  knee 
high  to  a  grasshopper  unless  it  does  some 
plain  and  fancy  growing  in  the  short 
time  left  before  that  date.  The  idea  of 
hoeing  corn  would  make  a  corn  belt  farm¬ 
er  feel  faint,  and  I  could  not  blame  him. 
I  have  seen  fields  in  Illinois  and  Mis¬ 
souri  in  which  a  man  would  have  to  carry 
his  dinner  if  he  attempted  to  hoe  a  row 
and  back.  One  farm  I  know  has  20,000 
acres  with  corn  rows  nearly  a  mile  long, 
so  naturally  they  sniff  at  the  idea  of 
hoeing  corn,  but  we  little  fellows  still 
believe  in  the  hoe. 

A  man  sure  learns  a  lot  of  lessons  as  he 
gains  in  years  and  experience.  I  used  to 
think  that  the  biggest  tools  were  the  best, 
so  I  bought  big  hoes  and"  heavy  axes, 
but  now  I  take  the  lightest  hoe  I  can 
find  and  do  more  work.  I  have  an  iron 
hoe  to  chop  out  berries,  and  sometimes 
the  rest  of  the  family  are  using  the 
lighter  hoes  so  that  dad  must  take  the 
iron  hoe.  That  sure  makes  me  feel  a 
deep  respect  for  our  forebears  who 
wielded  those  man-killers  among  the 
stumps  and  grubs. 

But  I  must  hie  me  to  the  barn  and 
make  several  repairs  in  my  old  harness 
with  the  aid  of  copper  rivets.  Our  last 
harness  shop  closed  its  doors,  so  that  we 
must  make  our  own  repairs.  We  still 
have  one  blacksmith  in  town,  but  I  fear 
he  will  not  last  long.  When  a  pair  of 
lines  costs  as  much  as  a  whole  harness 
did  a  few  years  ago  we  must  continue  to 
patch  and  splice.  L.  B.  k. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


THIS  WEEK  SOCONY  MEN 
WILL  ASK  YOU: 


“HAVE  YOU  CHANGED 


YOUR  MOTOR  OIL? 


ff 


%°od  mominimotor’ 


*r«n  just 

back  from, 
a  Swell 
trip!" 


*1  wish 
1  could 
take 
one!” 


s, 


'AY,  BOSS,  I  was 
talking  with  an  old  buddy-car 
of  mine  yesterday  while  we 
were  having  our  oil  changed. 
He  was  telling  me  about  a  trip 
he  just  made  up  through  New 
England.  He  was  wrild  about 
the  roads — did  more  than  nine 
hundred  miles  without  getting 
off  hard  roads  once.  He  worked 
up  the  shore  road  through  New 
Haven  and  Providence  to 
Boston.  They  toured  up 
through  the  White  Mountains, 
then  down  the  Connecticut 
River  through  Windsor  and 
Brattleboro  to  Greenfield. 
They  hit  the  Mohawk  Trail 
and  drove  to  North  Adams 
and  Williamstown.  He  said 
the  Madam  was  crazy  about 
the  hotels — food  especially. 
Sounded  like  a  mighty  interest¬ 
ing  trip — only  gone  four  days. 
I’m  tired  of  just  taxiing  about 
— why  don’t  we  try  a  run  like 
that?” 


THE  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 
has  instructed  all  its  representatives  to 
suggest  to  every  customer  a  change  of  motor 
oil  this  week. 

We  make  this  suggestion  as  a  matter  of  ser¬ 
vice,  knowing  that  clean,  fresh  oil  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  insure  the  pleasure  of 
your  summer  touring  and  lengthen  the  life  of 
your  car. 

Our  engineers  work  in  close  touch  with  car 
manufacturers.  This  Company  has  anticipated 
every  improvement  in  engine  design  by  pro¬ 
viding  in  advance  an  oil  of  the  precise  quality 
required  by  the  improved  motor. 

Stop  in  at  a  Socony  station  or  garage  today. 
Tell  the  Socony  man  to  flush  out  your  crank¬ 
case  with  Socony  Flushing  Oil  and  refill  with 
fresh  Socony  Motor  Oil — every  quart  tested  13 
times  before  it  reaches  your  car. 

TOURING  THIS  SUMMER?  Let  Socony  Touring  Service 
plan  your  trip  and  advise  you  of  road  conditions.  The 
service  is  free.  Fill  in  the  coupon  and  send  it  to  Socony 
Touring  Service,  Room  58,  26  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


"I  am  going  from... 
Name. _ 


_ _ to.. 


Address. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


-  AND  - 

APEX- Galvanized 
ROOFING 


Metal  Roofing 


IF  you  are  in  the  Market  for  Metal  Roofing — Wire 
*  Fence— Barb  Wire  House  and  Roof  Paint,  at  a 
Price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Samples  and  Prices 
Free,  Write 


CONSUMERS’ 
Dept.  R 


MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Moundsville.  W.  Va. 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels. 
Write  today  for  complete  catalog. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited.  Box  130,  York.  Pa. 


ciog'  Ensilage  Cutters 

CUT  your  Silo  Filling  Costs.  Rapid, 
dependable,  trouble-free  perform¬ 
ance.  No  pipe-clogging!  No  expensive 
delays  !  Over  50,000  users.  A  27-year 
blending  of  perfect  self-feeding,  powerful 
blowing,  uniform  quality  that  spells 
SATISFACTION. 


Hammer' T  ype 

Feed  Grinders 

KEEP  your  tractor  busy  earning 
winter  profits — with  this 
AMAZING  new  Papec  Grinder.  It 
will  pay  for  itself — will  save  you 
money — will  grind  your  own  feed 
(grains  or  roughage,  any  kind) 
BETTER  and  FASTER 
and  CHEAPER. 


EDWARDS 


METAL 

ROOFING 


Lightest  running  cutter 
made.  Slow  speed  suit¬ 
able  for  electric  motors. 
A  size  for  every  power. 

Low  repair  up¬ 
keep.  Attrac¬ 
tive  prices. 


Customers  say  it  exceeds  all 
claims,  “Pays  for  itself  with 
custom  work”.  Marvelous 
grinder  as  to 
‘Price,  capacity, 
power  and  fine 
grinding.” 

Send  for  1928  Cutter  Catalog,  also. 

Grinder  folder  No.  28.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  today . 

Papec  Machine  Co. 

110  Main  Street 
Shcrtsville,  N.  Y 


BIGGEST  VALUELOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
Wo  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory- to- con¬ 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  tho 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARINO 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  tho  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  AH  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  anu 
purpose.  Now’s  tho  time  for  action.  Write  for  Root- 

ITU  1717  _  ing  and  Material  Book  No. 

V  aacl  for  Garage  Book. 
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Cantaloupes  A  Sunshine  Crop 


HE  cantaloupe  and  melon  family  has 
languished  somewhat  this  Spring,  in 
eastern  producing  sections.  Too 
much  cold  weather  is  responsible  for 
a  low  percentage  of  crop  condition 
in  the  region  along  the  coast  from 
Florida  to  Maryland.  So  far,  the  western  crop  has 
had  the  market  very  much  to  itself.  California 
melons  are  near  the  top  of  their  activity  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  but  will  continue  through 
July  and  August  as  the  melon  areas  in  the  cential 
part  of  the  State  reach  their  shipping  seasons. 

Quality  of  these  western  melons  is  surprisingly 
good  when  it  is  considered  that  every  melon  has  to 
be  picked  before  it  is  ripe.  Formerly  they  were 
picked  so  early  that  the  vine  would  break  off  at  a 
distance  from  the  melon  and  the  fruit  would  nevei 
reach  good  flavor.  Now,  inspectors  throw  out  stock 
of  this  class  and  oblige  the  growers  to  pick  the  fruit 
either  half-slip  or  full-slip,  according  to  the  distance 
the  cantaloupes  are  to  be  shipped  to  market.  The 
melon  is  picked  “half-slip”  when  only 
a  part  of  the  stem  pulls  away  from  the 
melon  smoothly,  the  rest  breaking  off. 

It  is  “full-slip”  when  the  stem  will 
separate  from  the  melon  cleanly  under 
moderate  pressure  of  the  thumb  and 
finger,  leaving  a  cuplike  hole  and  tak¬ 
ing  with  it  nothing  of  the  rind.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  shipping  season 
it  is  usually  possible  to  send  full-slip 
melons  much  longer  distances  than  is 
practicable  at  a  later  period.  The  ship¬ 
pers  in  Southern  California  insist  that 
the  growers  pick  only  on  the  full-slip 
at  the  opening  of  the  harvest,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  fruit  is  to  be  sent 
to  eastern  markets.  This  practice  is 
intended  to  make  sure  that  the  melon 
consumers  get  well-ripened,  good  flav¬ 
ored  fruit  at  the  opening  of  the  season 
and  do  not  get  prejudiced  against  can¬ 
taloupes  by  starting  with  tough,  half- 
ripe  fruit.  It  is  claimed  that  some 
varieties  may  be  picked  at  full-slip 
throughout  the  season  and  still  cany 
long  distances  successfully. 

Eastern  growers,  of  course,  are  able 
to  pick  their  fruit  on  the  full-slip  and 
as  nearly  ripe  as  the  distance  from 
market  will  permit.  They  must  be 
picked  every  day  to  avoid  overripe 
stock  and,  in  some  cases,  the  best  grow¬ 
ers  go  over  the  vines  twice  a  day  when 
the  weather  is  unusually  hot.  Tempera¬ 
tures  go  up  to  110  or  llo  degrees  in  the 
California  melon  country. 

THE  LATE  SUPPLY. — After  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  done  and  most  of  the  eastern 
shipping  sections  likewise,  the  best  mel¬ 
ons  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  late  car- 
lot  supply  come  from  the  irrigated  re¬ 
gions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  section. 

Under  warm  Summer  sunshine,  light 


Jersey  and  Maryland  gave  about  the  same  quality  of 
fruit  as  other  seed  of  the  same  varieties  which  had 
long  been  grown  in  the  East.  Dryness  also  checks 
mildew  and  blight.  It  is  not  all  smooth  sailing  in 
the  western  melon  region.  Sometimes  insects,  hail¬ 
storms  or  a  late  season  or  unexpected  rainfall  dis¬ 
turb  growers’  plans. 

Colorado  ships  3,000  to  4,500  carloads,  which  is 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  all  cantaloupe  shipments. 
A  good  crop  fairly  well  sold  brings  growers  of  the 
State  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000.  Yields  in  Colorado 
in  different  seasons  has  ranged  from  100  to  nearly 
200  crates  per  acre,  averaging  about  the  same  as  in 
other  leading  cantaloupe  sections  as  a  group  but 
somewhat  less  than  in  Southern  California  and 
Arizona  and  more  than  in  most  of  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  States.  Growers  in  Colorado  are  paid  on 
the  crate  basis,  by  wagonload  in  bulk.  Prices  often 
fall  below  $1  per  crate  of  45  melons  during  the 

They  bring  shippers  good 


are  the  normal  operating  voltages,  and  should  not 
be  exceeded.  If  the  normal  operating  voltage  is  ex¬ 
ceeded  it  will  shorten  the  life  of  the  filament  and  will 
decrease  the  sensitivity  of  the  tube. 

The  emission  of  which  we  speak  is  the  emission 
of  electrons  as  given  off  by  the  heated  filament  of  the 
tube.  The  filament  of  an  ordinary  electric  light  bulb 
emits  enormous  numbers  of  electrons  every  second, 
just  as  your  radio  tubes  do,  but  in  a  radio  tube  the 
electrons  are  put  to  work.  In  order  that  a  radio 
tube  may  function  at  its  best  the  electron  emission 
must  be  kept  at  a  high  value  with  the  normal  fila¬ 
ment  voltage.  Thorium  is  a  metal  that  emits  elec¬ 
trons  freely,  and  it  is  the  thorium  metal  which  is 
alloyed  with  the  tungsten  filament  of  the  tube  that 
gives  us  the  so-called  tlioriated  filaments. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  your  dealer  or  service 
man  check  your  tubes  over  about  once  every  three 
months.  This  checking  process  will  reveal  the  poor 
tubes  which  may  be  reactivated  and  put  into  service 


height  of  the  season,  aucy  Linus  — —  - 

prices  after  packing  and  shipment  East  but  the  again.  Many  tubes  will,  after  rejuvenation,  give  off  as 

much  emission  as  they  did  when  new. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  reactivate 
tlioriated  filament  tubes  several  times. 
The  process  of  reactivation  cannot  be 
continued  indefinitely,  but  it  helps  con¬ 
siderably  in  that  it  prolongs  the  period 
of  usefulness  of  the  tubes  a  great  deal. 
One  of  the  leading  tube  manufacturers 
recommends  that  a  new  set  of  tubes  he 
installed  after  the  tubes  have  been  in 
service  a  year.  At  the  outset  this  may 
seem  like  propaganda  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer  to  sell  more  tubes, 
but  it  is  quite  sound  advice  at  that. 
Radio  tubes  that  fail  to  respond  to  the 
reactivation  treatment  must  be  dis¬ 
carded  as  they  function  only  as  an 
electric  light  bulb.  Where  oxide-coated 
filaments  are  used,  the  filaments  have 
a  dull  red  color  when  lighted.  These 
are  usually  used  in  A.  C.  operated  sets. 
These  should  be  inspected  also,  and  re¬ 
placed  if  found  below  normal.  Oxide 
coated  tubes  cannot  be  reactivated  like 
the  tlioriated  tubes. 

Tube  checkers  are  now  on  the  market 
that  can  be  bought  for  a  reasonable 
price.  In  such  instances  where  facili¬ 
ties  are  lacking  for  the  checking  of 
tubes  through  a  dealer  or  service  man 
it  would  prove  worth  while  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  set  owners  to  club  together  and 
get  one  of  these  for  their  mutual  use. 
The  operating  instructions  are  quite 
simple  and  can  be  mastered  in  10  or  15 
minutes.  In  a  forthcoming  issue  I 
shall  describe  a  simple  but  effective 
method  for  reactivating  tubes  which 
can  be  set  up  at  a  minimum  of  ex¬ 


ceed  field  Orange  Flesh  Perfecto  melons,  taken  at  Rocky  Ford ,  Col,  o^Ses 

Mag  18,  showing  system  of  irrigation.  Rows  are  seven  feet  apart,  plants  30  tnclies 

in  the  row.  Fig.  415 


Same  field  August  1.  Vines  are  now  about  half  their  normal  growth  which  xoill  be  so 
heavy  as  to  shade  the  melons  from  sun  scald,  tig.  41b 


Under  warm  Summei  sunshine,  mi  freight  and  refrigeration  charges  amount  to  over  $1  pense.  Don’t  neglect  your  tubes;  it  may  mean  the 

loamy  soil  and  rmmmg  water  oi  the  Colorado  "U  g  o.  B.  f.  difference  between  good  or  poor  reception,  h.  k.  b. 
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leys,  the  cantaloupe  crop  of  that  State  is  moving  per  crate 
right  along,  and  will  be  ready  for  market  in  late  Au¬ 
gust  and  through  September.  The  pictures,  I  ig.  415 
and  416,  taken  three  weeks  apart,  show  how  much 
the  vines  grow  during  that  time  in  the  well-known 
Rocky  Ford  district.  The  melons  were  planted  the 
middle  of  May,  close  to  the  left  side  of  the  ditches 
to  be  handy  to  the  water  supply.  By  the  middle  of 
July  they  begin  to  run  across  the  7-ft.  row;  three 
weeks  later,  August  1,  they  will  be  across  the  row 
and  bearing  good-sized  melons.  A  vigorous,  leafy 
variety  is  needed  to  shade  the  fruit  from  the  almost 
continuous  hot  sunshine.  The  vines  are  trained 
crosswise  and  away  from  the  nearest  water  trench. 

The  leafage  of  the  crop  at  the  height  of  grow th  is 
15  inches  deep.  From  seeding  to  market  time  is  about 
three  months.  The  variety  is  the  vigorous,  gieen- 
meated  “Perfecto.”  Under  favorable  conditions  any 
kind  grows  well  in  the  long,  sunny  days. 

NEED  DRY  WEATHER.— The  usual  dryness  of 
the  climate  during  the  season  of  ripening  is  con¬ 
sidered  important  in  giving  sweetness  to  the  melons. 

The  reputation  of  the  Rocky  Ford  cantaloupes  was 
due  to  the  sunshine  rather  than  the  variety.  Seed 
from  the  Rocky  Ford  cantaloupes  planted  in  New 


Are  You  Getting  the  Most  out  of  Radio 

Tubes? 


T  HAS  been  my  observation  that  a  great  many 
radio  sets  which  are  not  giving  service  are  quite 
often  afflicted  with  tube  trouble.  One  poor  tube  can 
do  a  lot  towards  reducing  the  signal  strength.  Two 
or  three  bad  tubes  will  reduce  the  received  signal 
still  more. 

In  the  Summer  time,  when  distant  signals  are  not 
any  too  strong  at  best,  it  is  well  to  give  this  matter 
of  tube  condition  serious  consideration.  Battery- 
operated  wets  that  utilize  UX-199  and  UX-201A  tubes, 
or  in  fact  any  tubes  containing  tlioriated  filaments, 
are  subject  to  a  decrease  in  electron  emission.  This 
decrease  in  emission  is  more  marked  after  the  tubes 
have  been  in  use  for  a  long  time,  and  especially  so 
where  the  tubes  have  been  lighted  too  brightly.  The 
greater  the  voltage  applied  the  brighter  the  tube 
will  burn.  A  199  should  never  receive  a  voltage 
across  the  filament  terminals  in  excess  of  three  volts. 
A  201 A  tube  should  never  receive  more  than  five 
volts.  This  is  the  reason  that  a  199  is  called  a  three- 
volt  tube  and  a  201A  a  five-volt  tube.  These  voltages 


Summer  Care  of  Strawberries 

THE  strawberry  season  is  over,  and  we  realize 
with  regret  that  we  shall  not  see  much  of  that 
delicious  fruit  until  next  Spring.  It  is  gone,  and  per¬ 
haps  forgotten  by  some  of  us,  unless  we  happen  to  x 
among  those  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  strawbeny 
patch  of  our  own.  If  such  is  the  case  we  must  no 
forget  the  patch  at  least.  During  the  latter  Pdl 
of  the  Summer,  strawberries,  as  well  as  other  fami 
crops,  are  likely  to  suffer  from  neglect  caused  by  e 
pressure  of  other  work  and  the  tendency  to  let  np 
after  a  crop  is  safely  planted.  Strawbeny  »10" 
however,  must  look  a  year  ahead,  as  the  next  * 
crop  depends  more  on  the  care  given  this  season 
on  that  given  next  Spring  before  the  berries  au 
picked. 

Care  of  the  young  bed  during  midsummei  c01'li5l&. 
principally  of  keeping  the  weeds  down  am 
ground  well  cultivated.  A  shallow  cultivation 
each  rain,  or  every  two  weeks  if  rains  are  m  ^ 
quent,  will  prevent  the  formation  of  a  crust,  on 
soil  and  will  kill  most  of  the  weeds.  Weeds  in 


rows  can  be  controlled  only  by  band  hoeing  and  pull¬ 
ing. 

As  soon  as  the  runners  begin  to  form  the  width 
of  the  strip  to  he  cultivated  will  steadily  decrease, 
until  at  the  end  of  the  Summer  the  plants  will  oc¬ 
cupy  a  space  about  two  feet  wide,  and  the  cultivated 
strip  will  be  18  inches  to  two  feet.  These  figures  will 
depend  somewhat  on  the  distance  apart  of  the  rows, 
the  varieties  grown  and  the  preference  of  the  grower. 
Most  growers,  however,  have  realized  the  value  of 
the  narrow  matted  row,  since  the  plants  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  wide  matted  row  are  always  weaker 
than  those  on  the  outside  of  the  row,  and  produce 
less  fruit  and  smaller  berries. 

The  wide  matted  row  would  be  satisfactory  if 
thinning  or  spacing  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  give 
each  plant  sufficient  space  and  full  exposure  to  the 
gun.  The  spacing  of  strawberry  runners  some  six  or 
eight  inches  apart  as  they  take  root  is  practicable  in 
the  home  garden,  but  not  for  the  commercial  grower. 
If  spacing  is  practiced  the  berries  will  be  larger,  al¬ 
though  the  total  yield  may  not  be  greatly  affected. 
Many  commercial  growers,  however,  would  find  it 
profitable  to  do  some  thinning  with  a  hoe  when  tak¬ 
ing  out  weeds  late  in  the  Summer.  It  is  said  that 
“a  weed  is  a  plant  out  of  place,”  so  some  of  the 
strawberry  plants  are  really  weeds  when  they  grow 
so  thick  they  take  the  moisture  and  plant  food 
needed  by  the  plants  which  produce  the  crop.  Va¬ 
rieties  like  Chesapeake  will  need  neither  spacing 
nor  thinning,  but  under  most  condi¬ 
tions  many  others  like  Howard  17 
(Premier)  bed  up  too  thickly  for  best 
results. 

Cultivating  too  close  to  the  rows 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  as  the  run¬ 
ners  will  be  thrown  back  on  the  edge 
of  the  matted  row,  where  they  will  take 
root,  causing  the  plants  to  be  even 
thicker  than  they  would  usually  grow. 

With  varieties  which  make  numerous 
plants  it  is  better  to  allow  the  runners 
to  spread  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the 
proposed  matted  row,  after  which  the 
width  should  be  maintained  by  chop¬ 
ping  off  the  projecting  runners  with  a 
hoe  or  rolling  cutter. 

A  great  many  strawberry  growers  do 
not  fertilize  during  the  Summer,  which 
is  all  right  if  the  soil  is  rich.  How¬ 
ever,  on  soils  of  medium  or  low  fertility 
an  application  of  a  nitrogenous  ferti¬ 
lizer  at  the  rate  of  100  or  200  lhs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  or  an  equiva¬ 
lent  amount  of  some  other  readily 
available  source  of  nitrogen,  during 
August  will  aid  in  the  production  of 
fruit  buds  for  next  Spring’s  crop. 

The  old  strawberry  bed,  that  is,  one 
which  has  been  picked  this  Spring,  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  neglected  than  a  new  one.  It 
is  true  that  some  growers  successfully  follow  the 
practice  of  plowing  up  a  bed  after  it  has  fruited 
once.  They  do  this  because  the  bed  is  usually  at  its 
best  the  first  picking  season  and  because  the  weeds 
are  rather  difficult  to  control  in  an  old  bed.  This 
course  is  the  best  one  to  follow  in  a  market  garden 
or  truck  crop  area  where  some  vegetable  crop  is 
raised  between  the  strawberries  the  first  year,  and 
a  late  vegetable  crop  is  put  in  as  soon  as  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  picked.  The  average  strawberry  grower, 
however,  does  no#  raise  anything  between  the  young 
plants  and  may  not  want  to  plant  another  crop  as 
s°on  as  the  berry  harvest  is  finished.  Such  a  grower 
takes  care  of  the  land  two  years  for  one  berry  crop, 
but  if  he  leaves  the  patch  for  a  second  crop  he  has 
two  productive  years  out  of  three.  Only  strong, 
vigorous  patches,  of  good  varieties,  and  comparative¬ 
ly  free  from  weeds  will  he  profitable  the  second  year. 
Only  very  exceptional  patches  can  be  kept  profitably 
for  more  than  two  crops. 

A  bed  that  is  going  to  be  kept  for  a  second  crop 
should  be  renewed  or  renovated  as  soon  as  the  first 
wop  is  harvested.  Some  method  of  getting  rid  of 
part  of  the  old  plants  must  be  practiced,  as  new 
runner  plants  will  be  produced,  although  the  old 
matted  row  is  already  thick  enough.  One  of  the  best 
methods,  if  carefully  followed,  is  to  plow  up  all  of 
the  matted  row  except  a  .strip  of  plants  on  one  side 
a  foot  or  so  in  width.  A  harrow  is  then  used  to  level 
the  ground  and  tear  out  a  number  of  plants  in  the 
foot-wide  strip.  The  number  of  plants  left  should 
be  about  the  same  or  a  little  more  than  in  a  newly 
sot  bed  at  this  time  of  year.  This  narrow  strip  of 
plants  is  then  cultivated  and  treated  the  same  as  a 
new  bed. 

A  method  which  is  perhaps  better  adapted  to  large 
NC‘ale  operations,  provided  weeds  are  easy  to  control, 
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consists  of  cultivating  the  alleys  with  a  one-horse 
cultivator,  and  then  cultivating  and  thinning  the 
plants  in  the  matted  row  with  a  disk  harrow  or 
spring-tooth  harrow.  The  harrow  must  he  set  to 
take  out  enough  plants,  hut  still  not  destroy  the  bed. 
The  usual  fault  with  this  method  is  that  too  few 
plants  are  taken  out,  so  that  they  are  entirely  too 
thick  the  second  season. 

On  most  soils  it  will  pay  to  fertilize  strawberries 
at  time  of  renovation.  The  kinds  and  amounts  of 
fertilizers  to  use  will  of  course  depend  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  bed.  On  soils  of  average  or  low  fertility, 
an  application  of  500  lhs.  of  acid  phosphate  and  200 
lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  should  be  sufficient;  800  lbs. 
of  a  good  complete  fertilizer,  such  as  a  4-8-4  may  be 
used  instead.  The  easiest  way  to  apply  this  is  to 
broadcast  it  just  before  going  into  the  patch  with 
plow  or  harrow. 

Usually  more  hand-weeding  will  be  necessary  the 
second  year  than  the  first.  There  must  be  no  neglect 
in  this  respect,  for  strawberries  are  easily  choked 
out  by  weeds,  especially  such  common  ones  as  chick- 
weed  and  sorrel  or  sour  grass.  j.  h.  clark. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


The  Alpaufzug  in  Switzerland 

HE  departure  of  the  herdsmen  and  cattle  for  the 
loftily  situated  pastures  is  one  of  the  festive 
events  of  the  year  and  is  described  as  “the  Alpauf¬ 


zug.”  Down  in  the  valley  the  herds  are  assembled  in 
a  long  procession,  and  in  front  of  each  are  the  herds¬ 
man  and  his  assistants.  Garlands  of  flowers  and 
huge  bells  on  gaily  patterned  collars  decorate  the 
bovine  leaders  which  proudly  sense  their  important 
role  on  this  day  of  days.  Bells  of  a  smaller  size  are 
also  worn  by  every  other  member  of  the  carefully 
groomed  herds  and  their  keepers  too  are  in  holiday 
attire.  They  wear  immaculate  white  shirts,  fancy 
waistcoats,  elaborate  braces,  breeches  and  white 
stockings.  Wreaths  of  alpine  blossoms  adorn  their 
hats  and  in  some  districts  they  wear  a  single  brass 
ear-ring  representing  a  milk-howl.  Behind  the  herds 
follow  decorated  wagons  laden  with  household  goods, 
supplies  and  dairying  utensils. 

The  Summer  cottages  dotted  here  and  there  in  al¬ 
titudes  ranging  from  6,000  to  S,000  feet  are  usually 
crude  log  cabins,  with  a  low  shingle  roof  weighted 
down  by  large  stones.  The  furnishings  within  are 
necessarily  few :  a  table,  a  few  benches  along  the 
walls,  two  or  three  chairs  and  some  beds.  If  there 
are  not  enough  of  the  latter,  there  is  always  plenty 
of  fragrant  hay  upstairs.  A  huge  cauldron  and  a 
variety  of  utensils  essential  for  cheese-making  are 
the  chief  furnishings  of  the  kitchen. 

Should  the  family  be  unable  to  leave  its  home  in 
the  valley,  the  cattle  are  sent  to  the  high  alpine 
pastures  in  care  of  professional  dairymen.  In  such 
cases,  the  cows  of  each  farmer  are  examined  weekly 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  individual  milk  supply. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  the  respective  owners  re¬ 
ceive  an  amount  of  cheese  proportionate  to  the  yield 
of  their  herd. 

The  goats  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  hut 
they  together  with  the  sheep  are  led  to  less  accessi¬ 
ble  regions  where  the  grass  is  scarcer.  Here  in  na¬ 
ture’s  greatest  solitude,  with  just  a  primitive  hut  as 
a  shelter,  is  the  domain  of  the  shepherd  and  the 
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goatherd.  In  the  evening,  however,  the  flocks  are 
driven  to  the  dairy  settlement  below,  and  after  the 
goats  have  been  milked  everybody  sits  down  to  a 
wholesome  supper  of  cheese,  bread  and  butter  and 
milk. 

After  this  simple  repast  the  herdsmen  rest  before 
their  huts,  reverently  enjoying  the  glories  of  the  sun¬ 
set.  Presently  one  of  them  will  sound  out  the  air  of 
a  psalm  on  the  Alphorn ;  the  sweet  music  is  carried 
on  to  other  Alps  and  soon  a  whole  mountainside  will 
burst  into  melodious  song.  f.  dossenbach. 

Official  Information  Bureau  of  Switzerland. 


Alfalfa  in  Virginia 

ERE  are  five  good  reasons  why  Alfalfa  should 
be  grown  on  every  farm: 

It  comes  in  early  when  other  feed  is  scarce,  being 
ready  to  cut  May  1,  and  every  four  or  five  weeks  up 
to  October  1. 

It  stands  dry  weather  better  than  any  hay  or  for¬ 
age  crop,  as  its  roots  penetrate  deeply  in  search  of 
moisture. 

It  is  a  nutritious  and  most  strengthening  feed, 
and  also  promotes  rapid  growth.  All  stock  relish  it" 
and  by  its  use  begin  to  thrive  at  once. 

It  yields  enormously,  producing  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  best  kind  of  hay,  which  is  an  important 
object. 

It  is  as  good  a  soil  improver  as  any  other  legume 
crop. 

It  seems  difficult  to  convince  some 
eastern  and  southern  farmers  that  Al¬ 
falfa  is  “worth  while.”  Yet,  if  they 
would  think  what  have  been  the  results 
of  growing  this  crop  in  the  North  and 
West,  they  would  realize  its  value.  It 
has  enabled  them  to  feed  large  herds 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  while  main¬ 
taining  and  increasing  the  fertility  of 
their  lands.  It  has  also  brought  them 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  by  sell¬ 
ing  the  hay  in  large  cities  for  feed  pur¬ 
poses.  My  experience  and  idea  is  that 
what  it  has  done  for  western  farmers 
can  be  done  for  those  of  the  Middle, 
Eastern  and  Southern  States,  if  they 
rive  it  a  fair  trial. 

I  find  Alfalfa  thrives  best  in  a  warm, 
fertile  soil  of  a  moderately  light,  loamy 
nature,  where  its  long,  branchy  roots 
can  easily  penetrate.  The  land  must 
be  in  a  good  state  of  fertilization  and 
free  from  weeds  and  wild  grasses.  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  growing  Alfalfa  on 
poor  land,  as  this  is  impossible,  nor 
will  it  successfully  win  a  battle  with 
weeds  and  grass.  From  my  40  years 
experience  with  Alfalfa  I  consider  it  by 
far  the  most  profitable  hay  crop. 
Where  one  owns  stock  of  any  kind  it  is  to  his  in¬ 
terest  to  grow  it.  For  cows  it  increases  the  flow  of 
milk  at  once,  and  keeps  them  in  better  condition  than 
any  other  kind  of  hay.  A  few  years  ago  my  pas¬ 
ture  was  cut  short  by  dry  weather,  but  I  had  a  good 
supply  of  well-cured  and  sweet  Alfalfa,  so  gave 
them  a  light  forkful  of  the  hay  at  night,  and  the 
milk  supply  increased  at  once. 

Lastly  a  large  yield  can  be  grown  per  acre  in  a 
single  season.  In  some  cases  one  can  safely  count 
on  eight  or  ten  tons  of  well-cured  hay  per  acre.  I 
have  often  cut*  and  saved  that  quantity.  I  believe 
there  are  but  few  localities  in  the  United  States 
where  Alfalfa  cannot  be  successfully  grown  if  it 
has  the  proper  care  and  attention. 

Do  not  start  on  too  large  a  scale  at  first.  Try 
about  one  acre,  and  if  you  succeed  you  can  increase 
the  acreage  another  year.  If  you  think  you  haven’t 
the  time  or  inclination  to  put  the  seed  bed  in  proper 
condition,  so  important  for  this  crop,  you  would  bet¬ 
ter  not  waste  any  time  with  Alfalfa,  as  you  will  only 
lose  your  time,  labor  and  money  spent  for  seed. 

What  is  meant  by  proper  condition  is  that  the  land 
intended  for  Alfalfa  must  be  broken  deeply  three  or 
foui  weeks  prior  to  time  of  seeding ;  then  just  be¬ 
fore  seeding,  disked  thoroughly  both  ways,  then 
dragged  both  ways  so  as  to  form  a  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verized  seed  bed,  and  also  to  kill  all  small  weeds  and 
grass  that  have  come  forth,  and  seeds  that  have 
germinated.  It  is  essential  to  see  that  the  land  is 
free  from  weeds  and  grass  before  seeding.  If  not, 
the  young  Alfalfa  plants  will  be  choked  out.  After 
the  land  is  plowed,  it  is  also  a  good  idea  to  cultivate 
or  drag  the  land  every  week  up  to  time  of  seeding,  as 
this  will  destroy  the  weeds  and  grass  as  fast  as  they 
come  forth,  and  also  help  to  keep  the  land  in  better 
condition. 

Secure  the  best  seed,  not  the  cheapest.  From 


A,  Bed  of  Lupton  Strawberries  in  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  During  the  Second  Picking 

Season.  Fig.  417 
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The  secret  of  trite 
strawberry  flavor 

SIZE  and  flavor  depend  largely  on 
the  vigor  of  the  plant.  Vigor  comes 
from  the  delicate,  fibrous  rootlets. 
The  WHOLE  root  system  is  necessary 
for  the  largest,  most  delicious  fruit. 
Horticulture  has  proved  that  pot-grown 
plants  produce  a  larger  and  better 
quality  yield  than  field-grown. 

Pot-grown  strawberry  plants  by  Lovett 
can  be  transplanted  without  tearing  a 
single  tiny  rootlet— the  result  is  a 
phenomenal  crop  of  berries. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

36  s400  7  5  p,.“'*  *75# 

Special  selections  of  the  three  finest 
varieties  ripening  over  a  long  season. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  on  request  our 
little  catalogue  of  big  strawberries. 

Lovett’s  Nursery 

Box  163 

Little  Silver  New  Jersey 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER  July  21,  1028 

August  20  to  September  10  is  about  the  in  100  gallons  of  water:  10  lbs.  of  super-  Xfn  thing Ts°S 

best  time  for  seeding  Alfalfa  m  the  Mid-  fine  sulphur;  8  lbs.  hydrated  lime;  1  lb.  1  -  1  ,  ,  •  ,  „ettin„g 


ROSE  BUSHES 

Special  Clearance  Sale 

,or  $1.50  £  $2.50  12?  $17 

POSTPAID  INSURED  DELIVERY 

All  A  No.  1  stock,  and  will  bloom  in  about  five  weeks 
from  planting.  Rapture— A pricot  and  gold;  Briarcliff— 
Light  pink;  America— dark  pink;  Templar— Crimson 
red;  Butterfly— salmon ;  Souvenir  de  Claudius  Pernet— 
sunflower  yeilow.  Every  bush  two  and  three  years  old. 

AN  ADDED  BARG  AIN— Rambler  Roses,  everyone  three 
years  old.  6  for  SI. SO;  12  for  $2.50;  100  for  SI  7.00, 
postpaid  insured  delivery. 

HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED 

REYNOLDS  FARMS,  R.F.D.  98,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


FLOWER  and  BERRY 
PLANTS 

Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks,  Hardy  Phlox,  Hardy  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts,  and  114  other 
Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and 
increase  in  size  and  beauty  each  year,  all  of  which  may 
be  planted  this  summer  and  fall  and  will  bloom  next 
summer.  Pot-grown  Roses  for  summer  and  fall  plant¬ 
ing  Privet,  Barberry,  Shrubs,  Vines;  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  Pot-grown  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  and  bearing  size  Washington  Asparagus 
roots  for  August  and  Fall  planting.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y 


CORN  HARVESTER 

Best  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  and  two  row 
—  “  *  models.  One  Horse.  Carnes 
L  to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  8 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger, 
i  Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 

_ _ _ _  Write  for  free  catalog. 

BENNETT  MFG.  CO„  Box  604  Westerville,  Ohio 


Standard  One-Bushel 
Stave  Basket 


ONCE  USED 

Good,  clean  Bushel  Stave 
Baskets,  tub  shape  or 
round  bottom.  Also  Bushel 
Hamper  Baskets.  Car¬ 
load  or  less. 

Let  us  quote  you. 

The  Empty  Package 
Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  R,  136  Broadway, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


die,  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  From 
25  to  30  lbs.  of  seed  is  required  to  sow 
an  acre.  The  best  way  where  one  sows 
only  an  acre  or  two  is  to  sow  by  hand, 
or  use  the  small  hand  seeder,  then  run  the 
pea  or  corn  weeder  over  the  land  both 
ways.  The  common  hay  rake  will  also  do 
a  good  job  of  covering  when  run  lightly. 
This  covers  the  seed  amply  deep. 

Do  not  allow  stock  to  graze  it  until 
at  least  two  years  old,  as  when  in  the 
oung  stage  it  is  very  tender  and  easily 
destroyed.  It  is  also  very  important  that 
lime  be  sown  heavily  on  the  land  before 
getting  it  in  order  to  receive  the  seed,  so 
as  to  get  it  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
soil.  From  1.000  to  1,200  lbs.  is  required 
for  an  acre,  if  the  land  has  not  been  re¬ 
cently  limed.  The  first  time  1  tried  grow¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  I  lacked  enough  lime  to  finish 
one  corner  of  my  patch.  This  corner 
never  got  over  six  inches  in  height  during 
the  entire  season,  while  the  rest  of  the 
patch  was  15  or  18  inches  high.  _  If  the 
land  is  not  in  a  good  state  of  fertility,  it 
is  necessary  to  give  it  about  400  lbs.  of 
acid  phosphate  per  acre,  or  cover  over 
with  finely  prepared  barnyard  manure, 
and  this  thoroughly  worked  into  the  soil. 
Alfalfa  makes  an  enormous  quantity  of 
feed  each  year  after  it  gets  well  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  land,  yet  it  often  makes  but 
a  slender  growth  the  first  year,  except 
on  extremely  fertile  soil. 

Another  object  in  growing  Alfalfa  is, 
that  it  lasts  for  years  without  being  re¬ 
seeded,  getting  better  each  year.  I  have 
had  fields  of  Alfalfa  to  be  just  as  good 
the  eighth  or  tenth  year  as  it  was  the 
third  or  fourth.  I  believe  we  have  been 
growing  for  the  past  30  years  as  good 
Alfalfa  as  the  Far  West  and  without  any 
inoculation  whatever.  In  fact  I  have 
never  used  it  on  any  field,  in  any  shape 
or  form.  This  proves  that  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  necessary.  However,  some  soils  may 
require  it,  but  not  all  kinds. 

It  will  not  thrive  on  wet  soil.  The 
roots  have  been  known  to  go  down  from 
20  to  30  feet.  So  it  is  very  essential  for 
the  soil  to  be  well  drained,  as  this  crop 
depends  more  than  any  other  on  the  wa¬ 
ter  supply  below,  rather  than  a  surface 
supply.  Alfalfa  can  stand  more  dry 
weather  than  any  other  crop.  I  have 
often  noticed  when  other  crops  stop  grow¬ 
ing  and  are  in  a  withered  condition  from 
want  of  rain,  Alfalfa  is  green  and  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

As  soon  as  you  notice  the  first  blooms 
it  is  ready  to  cut.  If  not  cut  in  proper 
time  it  will  not  be  so  nutritious  or  valu¬ 
able  for  feed.  My  experience  with  curing 
Alfalfa  is  that  it  is  very  much  like  clover, 
hard  to  cure  unless  we  can  strike  four  or 
five  days  of  sunshine  and  wind.  Don’t 
let  it  get  wet,  or  burnt  by  the  sun.  It 
should  remain  on  the  ground  as  the 
mower  left  it  certainly  a  day  and  a  half, 
then  raked  into  windrows,  and  left  in 
this  condition  about  the  same  length  of 
time,  then  put  it  up  into  medium-size 
cocks  or  piles  and  leave  for  a  day  or  two, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  the  barn.  This 
is  the  only  fault  I  find  in  growing  Al¬ 
falfa,  being  so  hard  to  cure  properly,  and 
taking  such  a  long  time.  I  seldom  lose 
any,  but  have  found  that  to  cure  it  prop¬ 
erly  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
ideal  weather  for  several  days. 

It  is  important  some  time  during  the 
Winter  to  give  it  a  light  dressing  of  acid 
phosphate,  say  from  250  to  300  lbs.  per 
acre  each  year.  I  prefer  the  latter  part  of 
November  or  early  December  for  doing 
this  job.  So  treated  it  should  stand  for 
10  to  15  years,  giving  anywhere  from 
eight  to  ten  tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre. 
A  good  field  of  Alfalfa  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  we  can  grow,  and  one 
that  is  appreciated  by  both  man  and 
beast..  If  you  have  never  tried  Alfalfa, 
give  it  a  trial  and  be  convinced. 

Virginia.  w.  h.  habrison. 


calcium  caseinate. 


H.  B.  T. 


Apple  Leaf -roller 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  apple 
trees?  They  blossom  full  but  after  the 
fruit  has  set,  it  turns  yellow  at  the  stem 
and  nearly  all  falls  off.  Then  the  leaves 
turn  yellow,  and  I  have  noticed  that  the 
leaves  roll  up  and  that  there  is  a  green 
worm  inside.  I  sprayed  this  Spring  but 
it  did  no  good.  Can  you  tell  me  a 
remedy?  ,T.  p.  G. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Very  likely  the  dropping  of  the  fruit 
is  due  to  lack  of  vigor  on  the  part  of  the 
tree.  Lack  of  proper  pollination  would 
even  precede  this  explanation,  but  it  is  a 
fair  guess  that  there  are  apple  trees  in 
the  vicinity.  If  there  are  not,  then  pol¬ 
lination  is  a  factor.  Another  year  try  ap¬ 
plying  4  or  5  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the 
ground  around  the  tree  out  near  the  ends 
of  the  branches  early  in  the  Spring,  just 
as  the  buds  start  to  swell.  Another  pos¬ 
sibility  is  apple  scab.  In  some  seasons 
this  disease  will  attack  the  stems  of  the 
fruit  so  severely  that  a  heavy  drop  re¬ 
sults.  Spraying  with  lime-sulphur  when 
the  apple  blossoms  are  in  the  pink  stage 
and  again  before  the  calyx  closes  will  give 
protection. 

As  for  the  rolled  leaves,  the  leaf-roller 
is  responsible.  The  pest  is  controlled  by 
spraying  with  a  6  or  8  per  cent  oil  spray 
in  early  Spring  when  the  buds  are  show¬ 
ing  white,  but  before  the  leaves  have  ap¬ 
peared.  There  is  nothing  of  real  conse¬ 
quence  that  you  can  do  now  to  help  this 
situation.  H.  B.  T. 


look  sharp  and  be  quick,  getting  them 
without  shaking  the  plants.  On  12  feet 
9f  row  10  minutes  work  makes  a  good 
start  and  a  short  looking  oyer  daily  after 
that  clears  them  out  for  good.  These 
beetles  are  fond  of  the  weeds  lamb’s-quar- 
ters,  and  red-root  pigweed,  but  are  such 
a  pest  that  they  should  be  destroyed  even 
when  eating  weeds.  Of  course  a  good 
garden  should  not  have  weeds  like  red- 
root  in  it,  but  such  things  will  sneak  in 
around  the  edges.  w.  w.  h. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Pot-grown  Howard  17,  all  grown  from  new  runners,  no 
old  plants.  SI -50  per  25.  S4.50.per  100.  840.00  per 

1,000.  Plant  in  late  summer  and  pick  a  crop  next  season. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN  Box  M,  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

“Grown  in  Vermont  It  s  Hardy. 


PLANTS 


Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post.  6000 
Leading  varieties,  F.O.B.  or  More 
100  600  1000  Per  M 

fabbacre -  $.35  11.00  $1.65  $1.26 

Cauliflower. .. .. . . . . . . . . . .  -65  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Celery  and  B.  Sprouts . 50  1.65  2.7o  ^  2.50 

Catalog  free.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  & • 


_  Will  this  small  notice  of  the  greatest 

$14  §  iris  Bargain  in  the  world  be  lost  in 
**  ■  this  big  magazine?  Think  of  it— 20 
different  varieties  of  lovely  Irises  labeled  aud  postpaid 
for  only  *1.  Six  orders  for  only  #5.  Fill  your  garden 
with  beauty.  Order  now.  Circular  free. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIEK  MACEDON,  N.  Y. 

7  x  12  ft.,  $5.  Heavy  waterproof, 

Canvas  covers  $7.  hay  caps,  60e  up.  write 

for  samples.  STANLEY  CO.,  366  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 


_  U.  S.  HEADQUARTERS 

'imported  Arms,  Ammunition  &  Parts 

Mauser  -  Luger  -Merkel  Bros.  -  Mannttcher,  - 
Fabrique  Nationale  -  Webtey  -  Scott,  etc.  _  _ 

Full  line  American  Arms  &  Ammunition 

Largest  stock  in  America  of  fine  new  Rif )es.  Trap,  Field  Guns,  1 
Side  Arm*, Target  and  Air  Pistols.  Restocked.  | 

|  Expert  Repairing.  128-page  Arms  Catalog  2f»c.  Dept.  7-30 


.  ,F.  STOEGER.  Inc.  NEWYORK.N.Y. 
509  Fifth  Avenue  (at  42nd  St.) 


Dying  Cherry  Trees 

I  have  a  sweet  cherry  tree  as  well  as  a 
sour  cherry  tree  which  have  been  set  out 
three  years.  They  have  made  vigorous 
growth.  Last  year  the  sour  cherry  had 
some  fruit,  but  this  Spring  the  trees  part¬ 
ly  blossomed  and  only  a  few  leaves  came 
out.  They  look  as  though  they  were 
dying.  Can  you  give  me  any  advice? 

Romulus,  N.  Y.  W.  D. 

This  same  condition  is  quite  common 
among  cherry  trees  in,  almost  every  part 
of  the  country.  It  usually  means  some 
form  of  Winter  injury.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  most  folks  have  been  saying  “Winter 
injury”  for  any  dead  branches.  More  re¬ 
cently  the  feeling  is  growing  that  the  in¬ 
jury  is  associated  with  the  root  upon 
which  the  tree  is  growing.  The  Maha- 
leb  root  does  not  seem  as  good  for  either 
the  sweet  or  the  sour  cherry  under  most 
conditions  that  cherries  are  grown,  and 
considerable  dying  of  this  kind  occurs.  All 
that  you  can  do  now  is  to  cut  out  the 
dead  branches,  cultivate  the  tree  and  per¬ 
haps  give  it  2  or  3  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
even  at  this  late  date.  You  had  better 
feed  the  tree  further  next  Spring  as  well. 
In  the  future  insist  upon  the  Mazzard 
stock.  H.  B.  T. 


Late-sawn  Pansies 

The  pansy  is  hardy  with  very  slight 
protection,  and  thrives  best  when  grown 
cool.  In  hot  exposed  locations  it  fails 
to  give  satisfaction.  Two  ways  of  rais¬ 
ing  pansies  from  seed  are  used :  One  in 
Autumn,  the  other  in  Spring.  These  sug¬ 
gestions  are  for  those  busy  people  who 
would  like  to  raise  these  flowers,  and 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination,  to 
bother  with  cold-frames  or  hotbeds. 

Sow  the  seed  thinly  in  July  or  August 
in  the  open  ground,  in  a  finely  prepared 
seed  bed  sheltered  from  the  hot  sun,  or 
protect  with  a  light  covering  of  hay, 
straw  or  burlap  bags,  to  keep  the  ground 
moist  until  seedlings  are  up,  when  cover¬ 
ing  is  to  be  removed.  We  use  the  burlap 
bags,  and  wet  them  as  often  as  required, 
so  that  the  surface  of  the  seed  bed  is 
never  dry  until  the  tiny  plants  appear. 

If  the  seedlings  are  closer  than  three 
or  four  inches  apart  they  should  be 
thinned  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  handle 
them.  Keep  them  well  watered  for  about 
six  weeks,  when  they  will  be  large  enough 
to  transplant  into  their  permanent  flow¬ 
ering  quarters.  After  freezing  weather 
sets  in  they  should  be  covered  with  salt 
hay  or  other  mulch  to  the  depth  of  not 
over  three  inches.  In  most  sections  light¬ 
er  covering  will  be  better,  as  too  much 
covering  makes  the  plants  too  tender. 

Pansies  wintered  in  this  way  make 
sturdy  plants,  and  will  flower  early  and 
freely  the  following  Spring.  The  light 
covering  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible  in  Spring. 

The  finest  collection  of  pansies  I  ever 
saw  wintered  under  a  blanket  of  about 
30  inches  of  snow,  with  no  other  covering. 
Another  way  to  winter  over  Fall-sown 
seedlings  is  to  transplant  them  three  or 
four  inches  apart  into  cold-frames,  and 
transplant  to  flowering  quarters  as  early 
in  Spring  as  possible.  This  method  might 
be  better  where  there  are  severe  Winters 
and  very  little  snow,  or  where  plants  are 
wanted  for  Spring  market.  mbs.  w.d. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Some  Garden  Jottings 

Two  week?;  ago  I  spoke  of  a  row  of 
sweet  corn  left  as  a  check,  with  only 
sheep  manure  at  planting  time,  that  had 
fallen  behind  the  other  in  size  and  color. 

I  gave  it  as  much  as  seemed  safe,  a  table¬ 
spoon  to  a  hill,  of  34  per  cent  nitrogen, 
and  two  days  after  a  small  handful  of 
15-30-15.  In  one  week  it  had  caught  up 
with  the  other  in  color,  and  now  there  is 
no  material  difference  in  size.  This  shows 
what  soluble  fertilizer  will  do,  but  the 
weather  has  been  favorable,  plenty  of 
rain. 

String  Beans  were  ready  July  4. 
There  is  no  other  garden  crop  from  which 
one  can  get  so  much  good,  provided  the 
family  likes  green  beans.  With  the  suc¬ 
cession  already  in  and  to  be  planted,  pick¬ 
ings  can  be  made  three  times  a  week  un¬ 
til  frost,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  arrange 
for  them  daily  if  desired.  We  do  not  care 
for  the  shelled  beans,  so  when  a  row  has 
provided  about  all  the  snaps  it  will,  the 
tops  and  remaining  beans  are  spaded 
under,  and  more  are  planted  there.  In 
turning  them  under  I  walk  backwards  on 
the  tops,  treading  them  down,  and  with 
a  sharp  spade,  cut  and  turn  under  nar¬ 
row  slices.  With  care  the  tops  can  all 
be  covered  and  set  to  work  rotting.  The 
new  planting  must  be  stuck  in  with  the 
fingers  to  avoid  tearing  out  the  turned- 
under  vines,  and  a  scattering  of  soluble 
fertilizer  on  top  sets  the  new  planting  at 
work  quickly. 

Swiss  Chard  gets  to  be  an  old  story 
after  beans  are  ready,  but  an  occasional 
mess  goes  well  for  variety.  The  blister 
beetle,  also  called  the  “old-fashioned  po¬ 
tato  bug,”  is  sometimes  troublesome  on 
chard  and  beans.  As  poison  and  such 
repellents  as  nicotine  are  not  desirable 
to  apply  there,  hand  work  is  necessary 
and  more  effective  than  might  be  expected. 
Quick  work  with  sharp  shears,  cutting 
them  in  two,  is  the  best  plan  I  have 
is  perhaps  the  safest  spray  for  pears.  It  fOUnd.  Their  way  is  to  drop  to  the  ground 
is  made  by  mixing  the  following  materials  if  disturbed,  so  some  escape  tbe  first 


Spray  Injury  to  Pear  Trees 

I  am  sending  you  samples  of  leaves  and 
fruit  from  my  Sheldon  pear  tree.  Is  my 
trouble  from  spraying  with  2 %  lbs.  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  and  two  tablespoons  of  dry 
lime-sulphur,  when  the  petals  fell,  as  I 
did  for  apples?  h.  w. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  leaves  and  fruit  that  were  received 
showed  injury  that  looked  something  like 
spray  injury,  but  because  the  specimens 
were  so  badly  dried,  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  exactly  whether  or  not  this  was  the 
trouble.  If  lime-sulphur  had  been  used, 
it  would  be  a  good  guess  that  spray  had 
caused  the  damage,  but  dry  lime-sulphur 
used  as  the  manufacturer  recommends,  is 
less  likely  to  cause  injury.  It  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  just  what  strength  H.  W. 
used.  Ordinarily  it  is  safer  to  keep  lime- 
sulphur  away  from  pears.  Certain  spray 
recommendations  call  for  a  concentrated 
lime-sulphur  spray  in  the  cluster  hud 
stage,  but  often  injury  results.  In  that 
particular  spray,  however,  the  effort  is 
being  made  to  kill  the  pear  psylla,  which 
is  likely  to  do  much  more  harm  than  the 
spray  might  do.  For  the  rest  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  schedule,  a  lime-Bordeaux  spray  is 
recommended,  and  some  growers  have 
switched  over  to  the  dry-mix.  Dry-mix 
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Doings  at  Long  Acres 

EMit  days  of  rain  have  left  us  in  a 
condition  which  may  be  truthfully  called 
moist.  At  times  it  has  dried  off  long 
enough  so  that  we  ha\  e  kept  the  straw¬ 
berries  picked  but  the  weeds  are  spring¬ 
ing  up  all  over  the  place.  I  neglected  to 
mention  two  of  our  worst  weeds  while 
writing  on  weeds.  A  few  years  ago  wild 
carrot  was  introduced  in  some  baled  hay. 
\t  tirst  it  was  only  on  one  farm  but  now 
it  has  spread  for  miles  in  all  directions 
and  is  still  marching  on.  Fortunately  it 
„rows  late  in  the  season  so  it  does  not 
affect  the  hay  crop  much,  as  it  comes 
on  after  the  hay  is  cut,  but  it  does  get 
into  our  berry  rows  and  is  hard  to  get 
out  as  it  has  a  long  tough  tap  root.  Chic¬ 
ory  is  the  other  bad  weed.  This  was 
sown  purposely  by  an  old  country  resident 
who  wanted  the  roots  for  coffee.  It,  too, 
lias  spread  along  the  roads  and  relentless¬ 
ly  marches  on  and  it,  too,  has  a  tough 
tap  root  which  makes  it  hard  to  get  out. 

The  boys’  raft  on  the  pasture  pond  was 
not  a  good  one.  If  they  made  it  large 
enough  to  hold  them  both  it  took  too 
much  room  and  if  smaller  sank  under 
them.  I  finally  gave  them  the  remains  of 
an  old  wagon  box  and  helped  them  make 
a  small  boat.  Then  we  all  went  along  to 
,see  it  tried  out.  Both  boys  got  in  and 
shoved  off  but  the  joints  leaked  badly  so 
the  boat  began  to  fill  with  water.  They 
'  paddled  desperately  for  shore  and  Kenny 
gave  a  grand  leap  reaching  shore  safely. 
Ilis  leap  tipped  the  boat  until  it  filled 
and  begin  to  sink  under  Pop’s  feet.  His 
eyes  grew  big  as  he  saw  the  boat  sinking ; 
he.  too,  leaped  but  he  landed  in  water 
nearly  up  to  his  armpits  and  had  to  wade 
out.  *  Fortunately  he  is  blessed  with  a 
sense  of  humor  so  he  was  able  to  grin 
feebly  while  the  rest  of  us  rolled  on  the 
grass  and  chortled  with  glee.  We  stuffed 
up  the  leaks  and  I  took  a  ride  to  convince 
them  the  boat  was  safe  but  I  made  it  a 
short  ride  as  the  thing  is  wobbly.  The 
family  stood  on  the  bank  hoping  I,  too, 
would  get  a  ducking  but  I  landed  safely. 
Pop  is  in  his  twelfth  year  now  so  no 
doubt  he  will  remember  the  time  he  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  pasture  pond  and  will 
tell  his  own  boys  all  about  it  when  he, 
too,  is  a  daddy. 

Between  showers  we  have  been_  grub¬ 
bing  sassafras  along  the  fence  rows!  That 
stuff  is  almost  impossible  to  kill  out.  One 
rather  sandy  field  has  been  worked  for 
many  years,  yet  the  sassafras  keeps  com¬ 
ing  up  every  year  so  that  if  I  miss  a  few 
stalks  one  year  I  have  to  get  the  grub  hoe 
the  next,  as  they  are  too  big  to  plow  un¬ 
der.  The  children  made  some  sassafras 
tea  and  drank  it  but  I  have  outgrown  my 
taste  for  that.  Purposely  set  wintergreen 
plants  in  the  ravine  wood  lot  but  they 
grow  slowly  and  spread  but  little.  There 
is  no  squaw  berry  vine  growing  around 
here,  no  trailing  arbutus  and  none  of  the 
trailing  evergreen  vine  I  used  to  see  in 
the  northern  part  of  this  State.  I  have 
never  found  any  laurel  growing  in  Michi¬ 
gan  such  as  I  used  to  see  in  Northern 
Pennsylvania,  in  old  Tioga  County.  A 
near  neighbor  has  a  field  of  white  daisies 
growing  across  the  fence  from  me  which 
is  slowly  spreading  around  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  No  doubt  in  time  we  shall  all  have 
to  fight  white  daisies  as  a  bad  weed.  They 
sure  are  pretty  though.  I  think  folks  aid 
in  spreading  them  as  many  auto  loads 
stop  and  pick  bouquets  which  are  doubt¬ 
less  thrown  away  when  waited  and  thus 
start  a  new  infection. 

Two  rather  amusing  incidents  occurred 
in  our  neighborhood  which  illustrate  the 
value  of  clear  thinking.  After  we  stop 
cultivation  in  August  the  space  between 
strawberry  row's  fills  up  with  runner 
plants  which  wre  dig  in  the  Spring  to  start 
a  new  patch.  Last  year  five  families 
moved  here  from  Iow’a,  leaving  corn  and 
bogs  to  make  a  fortune  growing  fruit. 
Some  of  them  came  to  my  neighbor  and 
asked  for  strawberry  plants  this  Spring. 
He  took  them  to  his  patch  and  told  them 
to  dig  all  they  wanted.  A  while  later  he 
went  to  see  how  they  were  getting  along. 
They  were  digging  row  and  all  and  had 
one  row  dug  completely  and  half  way 
down  another.  He  grinned  when  he  told 
me  about  it.  but  it  was  ratliei  a  sickly 
grin.  Another  man  bought  a  place  with 
a  large  gooseberry  patch  all  grown  up  to 
quack  grass.  lie  spent  his  spare  time 
hoeing  quack  until  he  had  the  patch 
nearly  cleaned.  One  day  he  had  to  go  to 
town  so  told  his  hired  man  to  finish  the 
job  of  cleaning  the  gooseberry  patch. 

”  hen  he  returned  he  went  out  to  see  how1 
the  man  was  getting  along.  The  hired 
man  was  cleaning  the  patch  with  a  grub 
hoe  and  had  all  but  one  row'  grubbed  out 
so  the  gooseberry  patch  was  a  goner.  I 
cleaned  mine  the  same  way  last  year  but 
I  did  it  purposely  and  really  enjoyed  get¬ 
ting  revenge  on  those  bushes  for  the 
many  seratchings  we  had  taken  in  picking 
the  gooseberries.  Some  people  go  into 
raptures  over  gooseberry  pie  but  our 
family  never  would  eat  gooseberries  in 
any  form.  I  left  a  few'  Houghton  bushes 
!u  a.  tree  row  as  these  get  red  and  sweet 
m  time  and  the  children  love  them.  The 
Bowning  are  much  larger  but  never  get 
yod.  The  Houghton  far  outvield  the  Down- 
mg  but  the  market  demands  large  berries 
so  most  of  mine  were  Downings.  A 
gooseberry  has  so  many  briars  a  black- 
ierry  turns  pale  with  envy  when  it  sees 
one.  Never  again  will  we  scratch  our¬ 
selves  on  those  miserable  Dow'nings.  I 
'vould  clean  the  dewberry  patch  the  same 
way  hut  it  would  no  no  good  as  once  you 
juant  a  dewberry  you  will  have  them  as 
long  as  you  live.  It  is  next  to  impossible 
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to  kill  out  a  dewberry  patch.  Well,  I 
must  go  and  dust  the  potatoes.  Bugs  were 
scarce  on  the  early  spuds  but  now  the 
late  ones  are  up  and  all  the  bugs  in  the 
neighborhood  are  gathering  for  the  feast. 
I  shall  give  them  a  banquet  of  arsenate 
dust  and  pow'dered  Bordeaux.  l.  b.  b. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Bog  Plants  in  Cold  Climates 

We  were  interested  in  the  inquiry  about 
wmter  lilies  and  bog  plants  at  an  elevation 
of  1,440  ft.  and  a  Winter  temperature 
of  — 20  degrees. 

We  are  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,000 
ft.,  and  in  the  past  27  years  I  recall  but 
three  Winters  when  the  mercury  has  not 
touched  — 20  degrees.  Once  it  w'as  — 35, 
and  other  times  — 25  to  — 2S,  so  w'hen  I 
say  hardy  it  really  means  hardy  in  most 
parts  of  the  Northeastern  States.  But  I 
believe  we  are  told  w?e  should  have  about 
two  feet  of  water  in  the  pond  for  Winter 
protection. 

„  The  catalogs  list  numerous  hardy 
Nymphseas  in  white,  yellow  and  pink,  but 
there  is  no  hardy  blue  water  lily.  Wild 
Nuphar  advena  or  yellow  cow  lily  is 
found  everywhere ;  Nymplisea  odorata  or 
white  pond  lily  is  classed  as  common  in 
“Flora  of  Vermont.”  Roots  of  these  can 
be  obtained  in  May  by  using  a  boat  and 
potato  hook  to  reach  down  and  pull  the 
roots,  then  put  them  in  a  pail  of  mud 
and  water  for  the  homeward  trip.  To 
plant  these  lilies  tie  a  stone  or  piece  of 
iron  and  lower  carefully  into  the  muddy 
bottom. 

A  catalog  beside  me  lists  23  varieties  of 
hardy  Nymphaeas  ranging  in  price  from 
50  cents  to  $10.  I  note,  too,  a  Nymphsea 
odorata  minor,  small  enough  to  grow  in 
tubs  and  little  pools. 

For  the  border  planting  as  suggested 
the  native  plants  are  as  lovely  and  de¬ 
pendable  as  could  be  desired.  Many  can 
be  found  in  any  locality  and  several  firms 
specialize  in  native  plants. 

“What  time  the  earliest  buds  unfold, 
The  meadow  cowslip  counts  its  gold.” 

The  first  of  showy  native  bog  plants. 
This  should  have  an  open  sunny  place. 
Mine  is  where  the  soil  gets  fairly  dry  in 
time  of  drought,  so  it  never  increases.  The 
next  ones  will  be  set  there  is  always  mud 
for  its  roots.  If  obliged  to  go  to  the 
catalog  this  is  Caltha  palustris. 

The  second  one  I  would  recommend  is 
our  much  loved  native  shrub,  river, 
swamp  or  mountain  pink,  pink  swamp 
honeysuckle  and  wild  azalea.  “Flora  of 
Vermont”  calls  its  Rhododendron  canes- 
cens,  and  also  gives  the  names  of  R. 
nudiflora  and  Azalea  canescens,  so  it 
seems.  even  botanists  cannot  quite  agree. 
This  is  probably  transplanted  to  the  gar¬ 
dens  oftener  than  any  other  wild  plant. 
Son  says  he  met  a  truck  filled  with 
these  shrubs,  roots  and  all  and  in  full 
bloom.  Perhaps  this  seems  queer,  but 
there  is  a  superstition  that  these  and  the 
mountain  laurel  will  not  live  unless  trans¬ 
planted  when  in  bloom,  but  I  know  they 
will.  The  swamp  honeysuckle  would  pre¬ 
fer  a  place  on  a  rise  of  ground  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  pond.  These  bloom  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  along  in  June,  and 
the  white  form  received  from  another 
State  blooms  in  July. 

The  next  plant  in  my  bog  is  the  curious 
pitcher  plant,  “Sarracenia  purpurea, 
sphagnum  bogs,”  so  this  delights  in  that 
wet  mossy  soil,  sun  or  .shade.  It  is  easilv 
tranferred;  a  spade  is  best  but  fingers 
will  do,  and  put  this  in  a  pail  of  mud  to 
bring  home.  We  are  always  told  of  its 
curious  pitclier-like  leaves  of  green  veined 
with  dark  red,  but  seldom  are  mentioned 
its  maroon  blossoms,  three  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  borne  on  a  stalk  eight  to  14  inches 
above  the  pitchers  and  unlike  any  other 
flower  I  know,  in  its  construction.  Un¬ 
like  many  wild  flowers  they  carry  well 
and  keep  well. 

Then  comes  the  Iris.  The  pure  bright 
yellow  Iris  pseudacorus  has  leaves  three 
feet  tall  and  combines  well  with  the  lower 
growing  lavendar  native  Iris  versicolor, 
commonly  called  blue  flag,  and  right  here 
don’t  forget  to  add  the  cat-tail  and  sweet 
flags. 

The  next  to  come  is  the  swamp  rose  or 
Rosa  Carolina.  This  has  glossy  leaves  • 
and  it  is  always  attractive  from  early 
Spring  growth,  its  abundant  single  pink 
flowers  to  its  many  bright  red  heps  of 
Fall  and  Winter. 

Then  come  the  native  Asters.  Haven't 
you  ever  seen  these  growing  with  water 
even  over  the  roots?  They  start  early  in 
Spring  and  the  woodsmen,  look  and  say, 
“Yes,  the  deer  have  come  .to  feed  on  coid 
water  root.”  By  watching  when  in  bloom 
one  may  get  white,  lavender  and  I  know 
where  there  is  one  deep,  deep  purple  one 
that  I  shall  bring  home  unless  someone 
beats  me  to  it. 

I  haven’t  spoken  of  native  orchids,  but 
some  of  our  most  admired  flowers  are 
orchids,  especially  Calopogon  pulchellus, 
grass  pink,  and  Habenaria  psycodes,  the 
purple  fringed  orchis.  But  these  some¬ 
times  die  out  after  a  year  or  two  and  if 
one  once  starts  the  orchid  fever  it  is  a 
long,  long  one. 

Just  now  we  are  experimenting  with 
the  cultivated  Iris  and  asters,  as  thev 
out-grow  the  garden  and  the  shrubby 
Spiraea  salicifolia  or  ash-leaved  Spiraea  is 
going  to  be  naturalized  on  the  side  of  my 
“mud  puddle.”  mother  bee. 


A  BETTER  CAR 

FOR  LESS  MONEY 

* 


Here  is  a  car  that  in  staunchness  and  de¬ 
pendability  upholds  the  famous  Dodge 
Brothers  policy — speedy,  economical  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  American  farmer  — at  a 
low  price. 

In  addition,  the  Standard  Six  possesses  many 
other  outstanding  qualities  such  as  flexi¬ 
bility,  quick  pick-up  and  ease  of  handling. 
It  is  also  the  fastest  performer  under  $1000. 

Your  family  will  take  pride  in  its  beauty,  too. 
They  will  like  its  roominess  and  comfort. 
Its  smooth  riding  qualities  will  make  the 
last  mile  of  a  trip  as  enjoyable  as  the  first. 

You  can  pay  more,  but  you  cannot  buy  more 
of  the  features  that  the  careful  buyer  looks 
for  first  in  the  purchase  of  a  car. 

Phone  your  Dodge  Brothers  Dealer  for  a 
demonstration,  and  pick  your  own  road.  A 
fifteen  minute  test  will  convince  you  —  and 
you’ll  enjoy  every  minute  of  it. 


COUPE  F.O.B.  DETROIT, 


4-DOOR  SEDAN 

-  *895 

CABRIOLET  -  - 

-  945 

DELUXE  SEDAN 

-  970 

f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Dodge  Brothers 

§taivdard  Six; 


As  the  conventions  approach  the  can¬ 
didates’  silence  on  the  subject  of  Pro¬ 
hibition  grows  more  and  more  ominous. 
Nothing  is  chattering  but  the  teeth. — The 
New  Yorker. 


ALSO  THE  VICTORY  SIX  $995  TO  $1295 


AND  THE  SENIOR  SIX  $1495  TO  $1779 
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Jersey  Tomatoes  Shipped  in 
Peach  Carriers 

A]1  tomatoes  shipped  from  this  section 
are  packed  in  six-till  peach  carriers.  The 
picking  is  done  into  five-eighths  bushel 
baskets,  which  are  carted  with  truck  from 
field  to  the  packing  table,  which  is  under 
four  posts  with  burlap  bags  and  brush 
covering  the  top  and'sides.  The  table  can 
easily  be  built  from  shingles,  laths  or 
similar  material.  A  two-incli  frame  is 
built  around  the  table  to  prevent  the  to¬ 
matoes  from  rolling  off.  We  always  wipe 
the  tomatoes  before  ixacking  them  into 
the  tills.  If  the  tomatoes  are  picked  after 
the  dew  has  dried  from  the  vines,  very  lit¬ 
tle  wiping  is  necessary.  When  they  are 
picked  early  in  the  morning,  a  great  deal 
of  wiping  is  necessary  and  more  time  is 
required  for  packing.  Grading  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential,  if  market  returns  are  to 
be  profitable.  Only  one  grade  is  mar¬ 
keted  ;  sound,  ripe  tomotoes  of  aver¬ 
age  size  and  shape.  All  others  are  sold 
locally,  or  at  stores.  No  cracked  toma¬ 
toes  are  included  in  the  pack. 

The  packing  is  done  as  follows :  The 
smaller  tomatoes  are  put  in  the  bottom 
of  the  till  with  the  blossom  end  down,  be¬ 
cause  the  larger  tomatoes  will  not  pack 
evenly.  In  the  second  layer,  the  toma¬ 
toes  are  placed  on  end,  all  facing  the  same 
direction  if  possible.  Enough  tomatoes 
are  put  in  each  till  to  make  them  fit  snug¬ 
ly  so  that  they  will  not  be  shaken  and 
mashed  on  the  way  to  market. 

The  tomatoes  are  picked  about  three- 
fourths  ripe.  If  they  were  much  riper, 
they  might  reach  the  market  too  soft. 
Tjbis  method  appears  to  be  suitable  for 
our  market  conditions.  All  market  toma- 
tdes  are  shipped  to  New  York  City,  a 
distance  of  100  miles.  Shipment  in 
baskets  would,  of  course,  be  out  of  the 
question.  In  the  peach  carrier,  the  to¬ 
matoes  reach  the  market  in  first-class 
condition  and  make  a  fine  appearance. 
The  tomatoes  thus  do  not  have  to  be 
handled  by  the  middleman  until  they  are 
sold  to  the  actual  consumer.  Clean  fruit 
ini  neat  packages  attracts  trade.  They 
must  be  clean  and  dry  before  packing. 

New  Jersey.  C.  A.  umoseixe. 


Caring  for  Strawberry 
Plantings 

For  the  past  year,  strawberries,  all 
over  the  country,  have  been  having  a  hard 
time  of  it.  Insects,  especially  white 
grubs  and  cutworms,  and  weather  con¬ 
ditions  have  played  their  parts  well,  and 
consequently  there  were  fewer  live  straw¬ 
berry  plants  the  country  over  than  for 
some  years. 

These  damaging  effects  of  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  especially  those  of  last  Winter, 
were  very  noticeable  in  the  fruiting  bed 
this  Spring,  also  .the  beds  set  this  Spring. 
In  some  localities  the  plants  in  the  fruit¬ 
ing  beds  were  killed  outright,  while  m 
others  they  were  so  damaged  that  they 
could  not  make  a  normal  Spring  growth, 
consequently  greatly  affecting  the  Spring 
crop.  This  is  not  the  only  bad  effect. 
Many  growers  set  out  .these  damaged 
young  plants  in  the  strawberry  beds  they 
started  this  Spring  and,  of  course,  they 
have  died,  leaving  vacancies  in  the  rows, 
or  made  a  very  slow  unsatisfactory 
growth.  This  dying  out  and  slow  growth 
are  caused  by  the  roots  being  killed,  or 
partly  so,  by  either  severe  freezing  under 
too  wet  conditions  during  the  Winter 
or  the  repeated  freezing  and  thawing 
during  the  late  W  inter  and  the  early 
Spring.  This  last  condition  will  heave 
the  plants  out  of  the  soil  thus  breaking 
the  roots,  and  bringing  them  above  the 
surface,  exposing  them  to  the  killing  ef¬ 
fects  of  sudden  and  repeated  freezing  and 
thawing,  just  like  clover  and  Alfalfa 
fields  are  often  killed  out. 

With  such  varieties  of  strawberries  as 
the  Premier  (Howard  17)  and  Aroma, 
that  do  not  set  a  heavy  supply  of  plants 
even  under  the  best  of  conditions,  grow¬ 
ers  are  going  to  feel  these  ill  effects  more 
than  with  varieties  such  as  the  Senator 
Dunlap  and  others  that  produce  a  large 
number  of  plants.  About  the  only  way 
to  overcome  the  difficulty  is  to  give  the 
plants  the  best  of  care  by  frequent  cul¬ 
tivation,  hoeing,  and  fertilizing  to  get  the 
greatest  plant  growth  and  runner  forma- 

ll0pi-of.  Loree  of  the  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege,  in  his  work  on  the  nutrient  require¬ 
ments  of  strawberries,  found  that  nitro¬ 
gen  was  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  to 
stimulate  plant  growth,  and  if  this  idea 
could  be  carried  out  with  Spring-set 
plants  that  are  not  making  the  growth 
they  should,  it  is  altogether  possible  to 
get  quite  a  satisfactory  growth  of  young 
plants  yet.  One  has  to  go  a  little  slow  m 
using  nitrogenous  fertilizers  on  most  va¬ 
rieties  of  strawberries  in  average  soils, 
because  runner  formation  might  be  stimu¬ 
lated  too  much,  resulting  in  too  many 
plants  in  a  fruiting  row,  which  will  af¬ 
fect  yields. 


lht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


In  applying  fertilizers  to  stimulate 
plant  growth  and  runner  formation,  apply 
it  on  both  sides  of  the  row  in  a  trench 
about  three  inches  deep  and  four  inches 
from  the  plant.  Don’t  place  it  on  the 
plant  or  its  roots  for  it  will  kill  them. 
Use  ammonium  sulphate  or  nitrate  of 
soda  at  the  rate  of  one  tablespoon  per 
plant  and  apply  as  soon  as  possible. 
Barnyard  manure  in  some  fine  pulverized 
form  can  be  used  instead  of  fertilizers. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  B.  w.  K. 


From  Western  New  York 

Rain,  and  still  more  rain,  so  much  that 
the  creek  overflowed  this  week,  drowned 
fields  of  corn  and  oats  on  the  flats,  and 
carried  mud  and  driftwood  all  over  the 
meadows.  Truly  a  mess.  The  rains  have 
given  the  hay  crop  a  much  needed  boost. 
In  fact,  everything  not  drowned  out  is 
growing  fast,  including  the  weeds.  I  see 
where  there  wTill  be  plenty  to  do  as  soon 
as  the  ground  dries  enough  to  permit  cul¬ 
tivation. 

Our  vegetable  garden  is  late,  owing  to 
the  backward -Spring.  We  are  using  as¬ 
paragus,  lettuce  and  green  onions  now, 
and  will  soon  have  peas.  Something  (I 
suspect  a  rabbit)  ate  the  tops  off  all  of 
our  string  beans,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
bare  stalks  remaining.  A  woodchuck  de¬ 
stroyed  a  lot  of  our  pea  vines  before  we 
discovered  'him,  and  pheasants  dug  out 
some  of  the  sweet  corn.  It  looks  as  if  -we 
would  have  to  make  a  fight  to  save  our 
garden  from  being  a  free  lunch  counter 
to  these  “Summer  boarders”  of  ours. 

Now  that  the  weather  has  finally 
warmed  up,  the  shrubs  and  perennials  are 


trying  to  out-bloom  each  other.  The 
mock  orange  at  the  east  corner  of  the 
house  is  white  with  fragrant,  waxy  flow¬ 
ers.  At  the  opposite  corner  the  snow- 
berry  bushes  are  showing  their  tiny  pink 
cups  and  the  dogwood,  that  we  transplant¬ 
ed  from  the  woods,  wears  white,  lacy 
patches  of  bloom. 

Over  in  the  border  at  the  edge  of  the 
lawn  a  big  Weigela  bush  is  a  mass  of 
pink  trumpets.  The  peonies  nearby  are 
not  yet  in  bloom  but  the  Iris  are  in  full 
glory  of  purple,  orchid,  creamy  j7ellow  and 
gold.  They  are  unusually  nice  this  year. 
The  Iceland  poppies  and  foxgloves  winter- 
killed  badly,  so  we  have  only  one  plant 
of  each  to  blossom  this  season  instead 
of  the  usual  dozen  or  more.  The  Sweet 
Williams  and  Delphiniums  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  blossom.  A  few  spikes  of  the 
pale  blue  Belladonna  Delphinium  and 
some  pale  pink  Pyrethrums  are  in  a  vase 
on  the  living-room  table  as  I  write. 

We  honored  the  Oriental  poppies  with 
a  corner  to  themselves  among  the  shrub¬ 
bery  where  their  blazing  orange-red  cups 
do  not  clash  with  the  other  flowers.  But 
the  Anclvusa,  sweet  rocket  and  the  moun¬ 
tain  cornflower  are  purposely  planted 
neighbor  to  the  fragrant  lemon  lilies,  and 
yellow  and  purple  Violas  grown  at  their 
feet.  Next  to  this  group  of  yellow  laven¬ 
der  and  blue  are  the  long-spurred  colum¬ 
bines  airily  beautiful  in  dresses  of  pastel 
shades — cream,  white,  lavender,  yellow 
and  pink — the  daintiest,  most  graceful  of 
all  flowers. 

Lately  a  pair  of  ruby-throated  humming 
bii’ds  have  appropriated  the  flower  boi’der 
and  try  to  chase  us  away  if  we  go  too 
close.  I  notice  they  are  especially  fond 
of  the  nectar  of  the  Weigela,  columbine 
and  cornflower.  I  have  never  seen  them 
perch  to  feed  although  they  often  rest 
between  meals  on  the  wire  clothesline 
nearby,  where  they  look  more  like  ridicu¬ 
lous,  fat  clothespins  than  birds.  But  how 
gorgeous  they  are  as  they  hover  over  the 
flowers  beating  the  air  with  tiny  wings. 
Interesting  as  the  humming  birds  are  I 
am  not  so  fond  of  them  as  of  the  friendly 
little  chipping  sparrow  that  hunts  so  in¬ 
dustriously  for  bugs  on  our  back  lawn, 
or  the  nice-mannered  bluebirds  that  nest 
in  the  apple  tree  above  the  house.  Some¬ 
times  we  see  tiny  yellow  warblers  in  the 
pear  tree,  and  an  indigo  bunting  sings 
among  the  grapevines.  We  watch  an 
oriole  try  unsuccessfully  time  and  again 
to  steal '  the  strings  which  support  the 
perennial  sweet  peas.  All  these  are  wel¬ 
come  visitors. 


Robins  are  not  so  welcome.  They  are 
too  destructive  to  our  fruit.  People  say, 
“Oh,  but  you  ought  not  to  begrudge  the 
robins  a  few  berries.”  I  don’t  mind  a 
few,  but  they  are  never  satisfied  with  a 
few.  They  call  in  all  their  relatives  and 
friends  for  miles  around  and  bring  the 
whole  crew  to  feed  on  our  cherries  and 
berries  as  long  as  the  fruit  lasts.  .  If 
robins  would  eat  tent  caterpillars  I’d  give 
them  a  big  hand,  but  they  won’t.  I  have 
seen  bluebirds  carrying  caterpillars  and 
other  injurious  worms  to  their  nests,  but 
never  a  robin. 

We  are  overrun  with  tent  caterpillars 
here  in  Erie  County  this  year.  The  ap¬ 
ple  trees  are  heavily  infested,  every  wild 
cherry  carries  a  dozen  or  more  tents  and 
is  stripped  of  leaves  so  the  caterpillars 
are  moving  on  in  search  of  more  food. 
They  are  evei-ywhere,  on  the  lawn,  the 
shade  trees,  the  shrubbery,  in  the  garden, 
on  fence  posts,  on  the  sides  of  the  house, 
and  even  on  the  wash  on  the  line.  The 
inside  of  a  well-screened  house  is  not  free 
of  them,  for  they  drop  on  us  when  we  are 
outdoors  and  we  give  them  a  free  ride  in 
unawares.  Unpleasant  certainly !  But 
what  can  we  do  about  it? 

This  is  not  a  commercial  apple  section. 
Most  every  one  has  a  few  trees  for  home 
use  only.  These  are  all  old  high-headed 
trees  impossibe  to  spray  without  an  or¬ 
chard  spray  rig  which  we  cannot  afford  to 
own  for  the  few  trees  we  have.  If  we 
did  spray  our  apple  trees  how  about  the 
wild  cherry  trees  growing  so  abundantly 
along  the  '  woods  and  roadsides?  They 
are  more  heavily  infested  with  worms 
than  the  apple  trees.  I  have  burned  out 
a  lot  of  nests  this  spring  but  cannot  see 


that  I  have  reduced  the  caterpillar  popu 
lation  very  much  thereby.  M.  A.  B. 
Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Meeting 

The  New  York  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  plans  to  hold  its  annual 
Summer  meeting  at  Ithaca,  Wednesday, 
August  8,  with  the  Department  of  Vege¬ 
table  Gardening  at  Cornell  University. 
Trade  concerns  have  been  invited  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  tractors,  transplanters,  cultiva¬ 
tors,  sprayers,  dusters,  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies. 

A  number  of  interesting  experiments 
are  in  progress  and  time  will  be  provided 
for  examining  these  as  well  as  the  600 
or  800  plantings  of  varieties  and  strains 
of  the  leading  vegetable  crops. 

The  New  York  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  consists  of  16  local  as¬ 
sociations  and  a  number  of  these  are 
planning  to  tour  in  a  body  to  Ithaca  for 
the  day.  Some  will  bring  picnic  dinners 
while  the  others  will  have  opportunity  to 
secure  lunch  at  the  college. 

The  meeting  is  open  to  all  and  any  who 
are  interested  will  be  welcome.  Details 
are  announced  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Howard  Crandall,  Secre¬ 
tary,  417  Hector  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Crops  on  Long  Island 

Crop  prospects  on  Long  Island  at  this 
season  are  based  primarily  on  growing 
conditions  as  found  in  the  field.  All  of 
the  crops  except  cauliflower,  late  cab¬ 
bage  and  Brussels  sprouts  have  been 
planted  for  several  weeks  and  give  some 
index  of  their  general  development,  al¬ 
though  it  is  still  too  early  for  an  estimate 
of  yield  since  weather  conditions  will 
play  an  important  part  in  the  final 
analysis. 

Clear,  cool  weather  with  a  minimum  of 
humidity  will  go  a  long  way  toward  put¬ 
ting  potatoes  iix  a  favorable  position  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  weeks.  This  crop 
x-eaches  its  critical  stage  during  July 
when  there  must  be  sufficient  rainfall  to 
furnish  the  tons  of  water  which  the  tu¬ 
bers  must  have  in  order  to  make  their  best 
development.  Sometimes,  though,  a 
drought  in  one  of  the  potato  growing  sec¬ 
tions  shortens  the  crop  there  and  another 


part  of  the  country  more  favorably  sif 
uated  reaps  the  benefit  in  better  prices' 
Potato  rot  likewise  affects  the  market  re" 
duciug  the  yield,  which  can  be  taken’ ad" 
vantage  of  by  the  area  having  clean" 
healthy  stock.  Where  one  loses  the  other 
gains,  a  rule  that  applies  to  farmiiw  as 
well  as  to  business  in  general.  The 
tato  crop  occupies  the  same  important- 
place  as  last  year.  In  some  sections  of 
the  island  there  is  a  notable  increase  in 
aci-eage,  particularly  at  East  Moriches 
where  Eugene  G.  Warner  is  planting  150 
acres.  Eastport  and  Speonk  are  other  sec 
tions  on  the  south  side  devoting  more 
ground  to  this  crop. 

While  potatoes  are  showing  a  marked 
growth,  corn  is  in  a  less  favorable  posi¬ 
tion  due  to  the  backward  season  with  so 
much  rain  and  cool  weather.  Planted 
late,  in  some  instances  it  is  still  yellow 
and  backward,  at  least  two  weeks  from  the 
average  normal  growth.  Birds  have  been 
troublesome,  picking  into  the  hills  and 
carrying  the  seed  away  to  feed  their 
young.  Even  where  seed  was  treated  with 
crow  repellents  the  tender  blades  of  the 
corn  plant  have  been  pulled  off  and  eat¬ 
en  with  an  evident  relish.  Much  of  the 
late  crop  was  not  planted  until  late  May 
and  the  first  week  in  June,  and  farmers 
will  fertilize  libex*ally  to  rush  the  crop 
along  hoping  for  a  late  Fall. 

Seldom  has  Timothy  and  clover  hay 
been  more  toward  than  at  present  and  a 
wet  May  anti  June  being  favonxble  to  a 
rapid  gx-owth.  This  has  been  an  ideal 
Spring  for  applying  chemicals  to  grass 
lands,  either  to  old  or  new  meadows,  used 
for  the  commercial  growing  of  hay.  Al¬ 
though  fewer  horses  there  is  a  fairly  good 
demand  for  clover  and  mixed  hay  for 
dairy  cows.  On  the  writer’s  farm  a  top 
di-essing  of  coarse  stable  manure  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  unpi’omising  Timothy  and 
Red-top  sward  early  in  April.  With  fre¬ 
quent  rains  since  that  time,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  favorable  to  start  growth, 
and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  two. 
blades  grow  where  one  gi*ew  befoi-e.  Red 
clover  is  in  blossom  and  with  a  week  of 
dry  weather  will  be  x*eady  to  harvest.  It 
is  thick  and  heavy  and  in  some  fields 
shows  signs  of  lodging.  One  piece  of 
Crimsoix  clover  at  Remsenburg  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  sight  and  will  soon  be  ready  to 
cut.  "It  is  equally  good  to  plow  in  for 
improving  the  soil  and  used  to  be  grown 
for  that  purpose  more  than  at  present, 
rye  and  other  green  crops  taking  its  place. 

Oats  are  looking  fine.  Quite  a  quantity 
is  used  on  the  duck  farms  to  furnish  green 
food  for  growing  stock.  It  is  chopped 
fine  and  mixed  with  the  feed,  furnishing 
bulk,  besides  giving  the  ration  a  good 
flavoi*,  and  the  ducks  eat  it  readily. 

Announcement  is  made  that  a  loading 
station  will  be  established  at  East 
Moriches  this  Fall,  which  will  serve  the 
farming  section  from  the  Moriches  to 
Speonk,  a  radius  of  ten  miles  or  more. 
For  some  years  past  growers  have  been 
obliged  to  truck  their  potatoes  to  Calver- 
ton  and  Riverhead  or  ship  them  by  truck 
to  the  city.  It  is  felt  that  a  local  maiket 
will  go  a  long  way  to  encourage  potato 
growing  on  the  south  side  and  restore  the 
business  in  that  sectioxx  to  its  fox*mer  im¬ 
portance.  The  principal  potato  sections 
are  the  district  from  Calverton  through 
Riverhead,  Southold  and  Orient,  embrac¬ 
ing  a  rich  agricultural  section,  of  over  40 
miles  where  potato  growing  is  a  highly 
developed  art.  Plantings  there  are  equal 
to  last  year  and  in  the  Hamptons  whei’e 
the  soil  is  dai-k  and  heavy  the  crop  is  be¬ 
ing  cultivated  extensively  this  year. 

Green  Mountains  have  been  geneimlly 
planted,  xising  seed  from  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Michigan  with  a  limited  acre¬ 
age  of  Irish  Cobblers  to  lxaiwest  early. 
From  Calverton  to  Orient  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  also  form  the  bulk  of  the  ci’op,  al¬ 
though  a  considerable  area  has  been 
planted  to  Cobblers  at  East  Marion, 
Orient  and  other  east-end  points,  ship¬ 
ments  of  Cobblers  being  made  by  steamers 
to  New  York  and  New  England  points. 

Potatoes  have  come  up  well,  in  the 
main,  and  are  growing  rapidly  having- 
been  favored  by  cool,  wet  weather.  They 
are  in  the  blossoming  stage  now  and 
tubers  are  beginning  to  form.  Fields, 
generally,  look  clean  and  well  cultivated 
although  frequent  rains  have  tended  to 
hinder  the  use  of  machinery.  The  first 
few  sprayings  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to 
prevent  leaf  blight  have  been  made  and 
will  continue  at  frequent  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  month  or  six  weeks.  These 
spimyings  with  the  blight  preventive  and 
Paris  gi*een  or  arsenate  of  lead  have 
killed  off  the  Colorado  beetle  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  no  longer  a  pest,  la 
sectioixs  where  the  bug  is  troublesome  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  in  powder  foi*m  is  dusted 
on  the  vines,  being  done  mostly  on  small 
farms  where  no  spraying  has  been  the 
rule. 

Cauliflower  and  cabbage  plants  are 
making  a  good  growth  in  the  seed  beds 
and  will  sooix  be  ready  for  the  fields.  Seed 
was  sown  the  last  of  May  and  early 
Jxine.  All  garden  vegetables  appear  to  be 
thriving  and  there  should  be  plenty  or 
green  stuff  from  now  on.  Early  varieties 
of  peas  are  ready  to  pick  and  there  is 
an  abundance  of  lettuce,  beets,  spmacn 
and  other  tender  vegetables  ready  for  the 
table.  Strawberries  have,  not  ripened 
well  owing  to  lack  of  sunshine.  All  sma 
fruits  such  as  raspberries,  currants  ana 
gooseberines  are  growing  well  and  wi^ 
soon  go  into  pies  and  jams.  Everythin,, 
considered  the  Long  Island  farms  an 
gardens  are  not  failing  in  their  ability 
to  provide  for  the  sustenance  oi  man 
and  beast,  W.  V.  TUTHH** 


This  is  pax’t  of  the  peony  garden  of  W.  L.  Williams,  of  Delaware  Co.,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Williams  is  a  practical  live  stock  farmer  and  orehardist,  and  grows  these  peonies 
tor  diversion  and  pleasure,  not  commercializing  them  in  any  way.  Mr.  TV  illiams  has 
in  excess  of  the  proverbial  “57  varieties”  of  peonies  and  if  lie  were  to  take  that 
notion  could  stage  a  peony  show  of  his  own  that  might  easily  be  attributed  to  ten 

counties  or  more. — G.  w.  R. 
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Oil  Drilling  and  Leases 

fOn  page  886  a  reader  asked  for  in¬ 
formation  about  oil  land  leases.  Below 
are  several  replies  covering  various 
phases  of  the  business:] 

The  first  essential  in  drilling  for  oil  is  a 
fat  pocketbook;  next  an  honest  driller, 
nnd  a  good  contract  that  will  protect  both. 
Drilling  is  let  by  the  foot  to  a  specified 
depth  unless  gas  or  oil  is  found  before. 
The  cost  of  a  well  today,  like  everything 
else  seems  beyond  reason.  To  drill  down 
1600  or  1,800  ft.  a  well  would  cost  any¬ 
where  from  $6,000  to  $7,000.  Indication 
on  surface  for  gas  or  oil  is  no  criterion  to 
go  by.  I  was  with  a  gas  company  when 
they  put  down  a  well  near  a  spring,  and 
surface  gas  was  burning  all  the  time.  They 
went  down  2.000  ft.  and  got  nothing. 
Hamburg,  N.  Y.  A-  m. 

A  lease  is  usually  made  out  for  10,  15 
or  20  years,  or  as  long  as  oil  or  gas  is 
found  in  paying  quantities,  which  clause 
holds  the  lease  regardless  of  number  of 
years  stated.  It  should  state  when  the 
company  will  begin  operations;  60  or  90 
days  would  be  sufficient  time  in  an  oil 
field.  But  in  case  of  a  “wildcat”  well  in 
untested  territory,  it  might  take  longer  to 
get  a  well  started. 

A  lease  calls  for  a  certain  royalty, 
usually  one-eighth.  That  is,  the  land- 
owner"  gets  one  barrel  out  of  every  eight 
barrels  produced.  Sometimes  a  graded 
lease  is  given  which  calls  for  one-seventh 
or  onfe-sixth  royalty  if  well  produces  more 
than  10  or  20  barrels  per  day  (24  hours). 

There  should  be  a  clause  calling  for 
free  gas  for  household  use  if  gas  is  found 
in  sufficient  quantities.  It  will  probably 
state  that  land-owner  is  to  furnish  all 
necessary  pipe  and  fittings  to  pipe  gas 
from  well,  or  from  company’s  gas  line  at 
a  point  nearest  house. 

The  oil  company  leasing  pays  all  ex¬ 
penses  of  making  out  and  signing  lease, 
drilling  well,  casing,  tubing,  rods,  tanks 
and  everything  necessary  to  pump  the 
well. 

The  division  sheet  calls  for  royalty  and 
working  interest.  If  eight  men  would 
drill  a  well,  each  would  sign  for  one- 
eighth  working  interest.  The  land-owner 
would  sign  for  one-eiglith  royalty.  I 
heard  a  man  say  that  an  oil  well  was  the 
only  thing  that  had  nine-eighths.  But  of 
course  the  land-owner’s  one-eighth  is 
taken  out  first,  and  balance  divided  among 
those  carrying  the  working.interests ;  one- 
eighth  royalty  is  considered  as  good  as 
one-fourth  working  interest. 

If  H.  M.  S.  is  thinking  of  drilling  the 
well  himself  it  will  be  necessary  for  him 
to' get  in  touch  with  some  contractor  who 
will  furnish  standard  rig  or  drilling  ma¬ 
chine  and  drill  the  well  at  a  certain  sum 
per  foot.  II.  M.  S.  would  have  to  furnish 
the  casing.  No  doubt  he  could  hire  a 
string  of  casing,  and  if  he  strikes  oil  he 
could  buy  the  casing. 

The  contractor  usually  gives  one  to 
three  days  cleaning  out  well  after  the 
shot,  and  helps  tube  and  put  the  well  to 
pumping.  As  to  cost  of  drilling,  it  will 
depend  on  distance  contractor  will  have 
to  move  tools  and  depth  to  oil  sand. 

Grove  City,  Pa.  w.  w.  k. 

A  contractor  will  drill  the  hole  for  so 
much  per  foot.  Around  here  they  charge 
*1.40  per  foot.  If  you  know  how  far 
down  the  sand  is  you  can  tell  about  what 
it  will  cost.  We  have  two  sands  here. 
The  Speachly  is  about  2,100  ft.  and  the 
Kane  is  2,500  to  2,600  ft.  Owner  has  to 
furnish  casing  for  the  hole.  That  will 
cost  about  $1.40  per  foot.  Here  wre  use 
about  500  ft.  Of  course  if  you  get  a 
dry  hole  you  can  pull  that  out  and  use 
it  for  second-hand  casing. 

It  costs  money,  to  follow  this  business, 
but  if  you  have  acreage  enough  and  the 
money  it  may  pay.  You  can  never  tell 
whether  you  are  going  to  get  anything  or 
!>ot  beforehand.  I  know  wells  that  come 
in  as  high  as  one  to  five  million,  and 
1,000  ft.  away  a  dry  hole.  w.  j.  D. 
Ridgeway,  Pa. 

,  In  this  district  and  some  others  “flood¬ 
ing  ’  restored  old  fields  and  increased  their 
yield  far  beyond  the  old  rate.  Duke 
tenter,  Pa.,  had  its  day  and  was  a  dead 
boom  town,  partly  burned  and  mostly  de¬ 
serted.  Old  houses  were  sold  and  torn 
down  for  lumber.  Today  it  is  the  best 
dressed  town  of  its  size  and  growing 
rapidly.  _  This  -township  I  live  in,  Otto 
township,  McKean  County,  is  the  rich¬ 
est  in  the  county.  Soon  will  be  all  paved 
or  macadam  roads,  and  a  very  low  tax 
rate.  The  township  has  a  $6,000  fire 
engine,  carries  enough  water  in  its  tank 
to  put  out  any  small  fire,  1,500  feet  of 
nose  can  hook  on  to  hydrants,  creek, 
Pond  or  use  chemicals,  can  reach  any 
Som!  in  t,U!  township  in  10  minutes.  But 
tne  flood  has  flooded  out  the  farms.  The 
adjoining  districts  that  used  to  count 
eows  by  the  hundred  have  few  in  miles, 
between  Duke  Center  and  Eldred  are  not 
than  a  dozen  cows.  g.  w.  e. 

Eldred,  Pa. 

Uie  usual  method  of  drilling  an  oil  well 
f  re  1S  t°  hire  a  drilling  contractor,  who 
r  an  agreed  price  will  drill  the  well  and 
'  .  to  all  details  until  finished.  In 

;  >Ul0.n’  5Tou  will  have  to  pay  for  wliat- 
.  I11?®  an<I  rasing  may  be  used  in  the 

Rn1  J’  'v,ueh  in  case  of  a  dry  hole  can  be 
■  1°  second-hand  men,  who  make  a 
oasiness  of  buying  this  sort  of  pipe.  Or, 

fui-nisi/1^™1186  "  a  drilling  company  to 

?earer  to  his  operation  he  gets 
c  contractor,  the  less  the  costs.  Also, 


the  cost  of  one  well  will  be  much  more, 
proportionately,  than  a  contract  for  four 
or  five  wells.  f.  h.  l. 

Oil  City,  Pa. 

The  following  letter  shows  some  of  the 
high  spots  and  shadows  in  the  oil  busi¬ 
ness  : 

As  to  contracts  for  oil  boring  I  have 
had  some  experience,  having  leased  up 
about  53,000  acres  in  Texas  in  four  dif¬ 
ferent  blocks  of  10  to  15,000  acres  each 
One  block  of  13,000  acres  I  leased  and 
paid  the  owners  30  cents  per  acre  for  the 
lease  to  continue  five  years.  Anyone 
whose  land  was  not  drilled  on  in  the  five 
years  was  to  receive  30  cents  per  acre 
each  year,  and  if  not  drilled  in  that  time 
or  the  rental  -was  not  paid  the  lease  be¬ 
came  null  and  void. 

Two  blocks  we  got  from  owners  free 
by  putting  up  $5,000  in  bank  guarantee¬ 
ing  to  drill  a  well  a  certain  depth  (ours 
was  2,500  ft.  deep).  If  we  failed  to  drill 
by  time  set,  ownership  of  lease  went  back 
to  land-owner.  If  we  drilled  the  well  or 
started  it  we  had  a  right  to  sell  leases  to 
others,  and  sold  some  at  a  good  price.  In 
this  case  we  drilled  and  drillers  claimed 
"e  did  not  get  oil.  We  believe  there  was 
showing  but  it  was  money  to  the  drillers 
to  say  no  and  wait  till  some  future  time 
to  drill.  There  are  legitimate  drillers 
who  will  drill  a  well  for  5,000  acres,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  get  their  money  back  (and  it 
the  neighborhood  of  $40,000  to 
$o0,000  to  drill  a  deep  well).  In  this 
case  the  original  drilling  company  was 
given  8.000  acres.  They  sublet  it  for  no 
doubt  a  much  smaller  amount,  and  had 
the  extra  acreage  to  sell  at  a  good  price 
as.  clear  profit.  It  wound  up  in  a  law- 
suit  and  well  was  stopped  when  con- 
tracted  depth  was  reached,  pipe  casing 
pulled  and  well  abandoned. 

One  other  block  of  about  15,000  acres 
was  secured  the  same  way  only  rather 
than  to  be  stung  by  a  smarter  company 
the  men  I  represented  set  up  a  rig  at  a 
cost  of  about  $5,000  and  spudded  in 
(just  started  the  hole)  in  order  to  get  the 
leases  from  the  bank,  but  they  failed  to 
profit  by  it  and  let  the  leases  go  back 
(blowed  up). 

The  other  block  we  purchased  from  a 
bunch  of  farmers  that  had  got  their 
leases  from  neighbors  and  friends  to 
speculate,  paying  them  25  cents  per  acre 
for  what  they  had  got  for  nothing,  and  it 
blew  up  and  leases  were  returned. 

The  great  drawback  is  cost  of  drilling 
a  well,  a  deep  well  at  .least.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  like  Brownwood.  Texas,  oil  was  got 
at  a  shallow  depth  that  could  be  drilled 
with  a  common  well  drill.  This  does  not 
cost  so  much,  and  if  the  questioner  has 
shallow  oil  get  an  ordinary  well  drill  and 
go  ahead,  but  if  deep  well  for  oil  is  ex¬ 
pected  you  will  find  that  it  costs  money. 

The  greatest  drawback  is  when  the 
majority  find  there  is  prospect  of  there 
being  a  well  drilled  they  want  to  hold 
their  land  out  until  someone  else  has  stood 
the  cost  of  testing  it  and  then  sell  their 
lease  <  at  a  big  price  and  profit  by  the 
other’s  labors.  It  is  unreasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  some  outsider  to  come  in  and  pay  a 
big  price  for  the  lease  and  then  spend 
$40,000  to  $50,000  just  to  find  out  if 
there  is  oil  there. 

If  I  were  a  farmer  and  had  reason  to 
believe  there  was  oil  on  my  place  I 
would  quietly  work  to  persuade  enough 
farmers  in  a  block  to  put  up  their  leases 
free  to  get  some  legitimate  drilling  com¬ 
pany  to  put  down  a  well,  for  if  they  did 
not  get  oil,  the  farmers  would  be"  out 
nothing,  it  would  be  the  drilling  com¬ 
pany  s  loss  (which  they  often  have  in 
the  business).  But  if  they  found  oil  the 
farmer  on  whose  land  they  drilled  would 
certainly  be  made  rich,  and  it  would  not 
be  long  before  they  would  be  drilling  on 
the  other  farmers’  lands.  But  beware  of 
the  oil  shark  and  speculator,  and  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  honest  men  in  Hie  business  if 
you  can  locate  them. 

I  was  once  asked  how  I  could  mix  the 
oil  business  with  the  ministry,  and  mv 
answer  was,  “When  I  could  not  I  would 
get  out  of  the  oil  business,”  and  I  got  out, 
a  sadder  and  wiser  man.  Take  this  for 
what  you  think  it  is  worth  to  you,  but 
lots  of  children  don’t  know  the  fire  is 
hot  until  they  have  stuck  their  fingers  in 
it  and  suffered  the  consequences.  On  the 
other  hand  if  you  use  the  fire  rightly 
(oil  business)  you  may  profit  bv  it. 
Geneva,  Pa.  l.  e.  t. 


Lawn  Mowers 

Is  there  a  lawn  mower  on  which  the 
knife  precedes  the  wheels  and  also  extends 
to  the  sides  beyond  the  wheels  so  that 
the  wheels  never  travel  on  standing  grass? 
I  have  two  excellent  machines,  one  of  them 
being  an  old  standard  make,  and  they  are 
kept  in  perfect  order  by  a  competent 
mechanic,  but  if  the  grass  is  a  bit  too  high 
there  are  bound  to  be  ridges  caused  by 
the  wheels  matting  down  the  standing 
glass,  and  the  only  way  to  get  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  is  to  cross-mow,  which  means 
twice  over  the  same  ground.  I  have 
watched  other  lawns  and  mowers  and 
mid  the  same  conditions,  so  I  conclude  it 
is  not  the  I’esult  of  poor  work  on  mv 

ParR  xi.  f.  m. 

Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 


We  have  our  moments  of  depression 
\\  hen  we  actually  dread  Hie  coming  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  on  account  of  some 
of  the  brethren  we  shall  have  to  go 
around  with.— Ohio  State  Journal. 


Make  Use  of 

OUR 

Experience 

THE  best  test  of  quality  for  any  product  is  its  use. 
When  it  has  an  established  use,  you  may  have 
confidence  in  its  performance.  It  has  proven 
itself.  This  feeling  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  our 
customers  we  consider  our  greatest  asset. 

When  a  company  has  been  manufacturing  complete 
fertilizers  for  thirty-five  years,  you  can  be  sure  its  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  most  nourishing  plant  foods  comes  from 
direct  contact  with  agricultural  conditions  everywhere. 
Farmers  have  been  using  Armour’s  BIG  CROP  High 
Analysis  Fertilizers  for  many  years— have  found  that 
this  product  not  only  contains  all  of  the  plant  food  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  quality  winter  wheat  crop  but  drills  perfeedy, 
without  clogging.  Its  use  is  an  assurance  against  thin 
spots  in  your  wheat  field. 

An  application  of  Armour’s  BIG  CROP  High  Analysis 
Fertilizer  this  fall  should  mean  increased  profits  for  you 
at  harvest  time.  There  is  an  Armour  BIG  CROP  Dealer 
near  you.  Consult  him.  He  will  tell  you  what  these 
“last  word”  fertilizers  have  done  for  other  farmers  in 
your  county,  and  will  advise  you  upon  the  analysis 
best  suited  for  your  soil. 


nfrm&ur  Fi>rtilhs6r_  Honfa, 


Don ’t  breathe  DUST 

No  farm  work  is  dustier  or  more 
disagreeable  than  threshing.  The 
dust  and  chaff  of  threshing  not 
only  irritate  your  throat,  but  it 
can  seriously  injure  your  lungs. 

Whenever  you  have  to  work  in 
dust,  whenever  you’re  spraying 
or  treating  seed  with  poisonous 
chemicals  —  protect  yourself  by 
wearing  a  mask!  Dr.  Willson’s 
Dust  and  Spray  Mask  allows  free 
breathing.  Priced  at  $2.25.  If 
your  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
write  to  us  and  we  will  send  it 
c.  o.  D.  Address  Willson  Goggles, 
Inc.,  209  Washington  St.,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

DR.  WILLSON’S 
DUST  AND 
SPRAY  MASK 

Or.  Willson  s  Dust  and  Spray  Masks  are 
recommended  by  Du  Pont  in  using  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  their  Semesan  Seed  Disinfectant  Dusts. 


“INTERNATIONAL- 

BASIC  SLAG 

Is  of  the  highest  grade  produced  in 
Europe  and  guaranteed  free  from  adultera¬ 
tion  and  to  analyze  a  minimum  of 

18%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 

Basic  Slag  supplies  both  Phosphorus  and 
Lime,  develops  and  maintains  Clover  and 
Good  Grasses,  and  produces  maximum 
crops  of  sweet,  nutritious  Hay  of  high 
feeding  value. 

The  ideal  time  to  apply  Basic  Slag  to 
Grasslands  is  immediately  after  mowing, 
or  at  time  of  seeding  in  the  fall. 

“Basic  Slag  and  Its  Uses” 

is  the  title  of  a  little  book  we  shall  be 
glad  to  send  you  if  you  will  drop  us  a  line. 

International  Agricultural  Corp. 

Manufacturer s  of  Complete  Fertilizers  and 
Importers  of  all  Fertilizer  Materiale 

38  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


DO  YOUR 
OWN 

CONCRETE 

WORK 


With  a  Handy  Mixer  you  can  make  your 
own  permanent  everlasting  concrete  im¬ 
provements  and  save  about  half  the  cost. 

Putting  in  walks,  steps,  foundations, 
feeding  platforms,  floors — are  a  few  of  the 
jobs  you  can  do  in  your  spare  time  with  a 
Handy  Mixer. 

Mixes  a  wheelbarrow  load  per  minute — 
no  job  too  big  or  too  small.  Built  of  steel 
— lasts  for  years — operated  by  hand  or  with 
small  engine.  Its  low  cost  will  surprise  you. 

Writ*  for  booklet  on  this  Handy 
Mixer,  which  also  gives  formulas 
and  instructions  for  using  concrete 
for  different  purposes.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and 
ask  for  Booklet  MB- 837. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture 
is  doing  a  splendid  work  in  giving  formal 
recognition  to  some  of  the  men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  rural  America  whose  service  has 
earned  for  them  nation-wide  leadership 
in  various  fields  of  endeavor.  This  year’s 
conferring  of  these  honors  was  the  nine¬ 
teenth  since  the  custom  was  established, 
three  men  and  one  woman  being  on  this 
year’s  honor  roll. 

The  Grange  organization  has  been  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  bestowal  of  a  testimonial 
of  honor  upon  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley,  the 
founder  of  the  Grange.  This  was  be¬ 
stowed  in  1913,  soon  after  the  death  in 
January,  of  that  year,  of  Father  Kelley. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  several  of 
those  upon  whom  this  honor  has  been  be¬ 
stowed,  like  the  late  Mr.  Collingwood, 
have  been  editors  of  agricultural  publica¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  first  farm  editors  hon¬ 
ored  by  this  movement  was.  Henry  Wal¬ 
lace,  editor  of  the  Iowa  agricultural  paper 
that  bears  his  name.  This  recognition 
of  Mr.  Wallace  was  made  in  1909,  the 
initial  year  of  the  honor  system’s  in¬ 
auguration. 

During  the  19  years  since  the  plan  was 
put  in  operation  at  Wisconsin  Univer¬ 
sity  a  total  of  73  people  have  received 
these  testimonials.  The  list  includes  edi¬ 
tors,  farmers,  gardeners,  inventors,  dairy¬ 
men,  breeders,  horticulturists  and  others 
who  have  helped  to  place  agriculture  on 
a  higher  and  nobler  plane. 

Since  the  University  of  Wisconsin  be¬ 
gan  this  annual  custom  of  awarding  these 
testimonials  about  a  dozen  other  agricul¬ 
tural  institutions  in  the  country  have 
adopted  like  systems  of  making  awards, 
with  the  central  idea  of  adding  dignity  to 
agriculture.  In  contrast  with  the  plan 
in  force  among  the  great  educational  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  the  Wisconsin  plan 
does  not  require  that  the  recipient  of  the 
honor  should  have  an  academic  training. 

When  the  plan  was  formally  announced 
in  1909  the  University,  through  Dean  H. 
L.  Russell  of  the  college  of  agriculture, 
placed  the  honors  to  be  given  upon  the 
basis  of  recognition  “of  individuals  who 
have  advanced  the  cause  of  this  basic  in¬ 
dustry  by  their  thinking,  whether  they 
have  expressed  such  service  by  doing 
things  with  their  hands,  or  with  pen  or 
speech.  Thus  the  creator  of  new  and 
valuable  types  of  plants  and  animals ;  the 
breeder  who  has  much  improved  the  origi¬ 
nal  stock  with  which  he  started;  the 
dairyman  "who,  by  careful  study  of  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  has  raised  the  efliciency 
of  the  farm  to  the  highest  degree ;  the  in¬ 
ventor  who  develops  a  machine  which 
profoundly  improves  agricultural  condi¬ 
tions  ;  the  man  who,  by  his  writings, 
teaching  or  speaking,  has  lifted  agricul¬ 
ture  to  a  higher  and  broader  plane — these 
are  the  types  of  men  who  have  performed 
service  worthy  of  recognition.”  In  hand¬ 
ing  out  these  testimonials  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  has  not  confined  itself  to 
State  lines,  as  12  of  the  awards  have  gone 
to  people  outside  the  State. 

Only  one  college  professor  has  been 
numbered  among  those-  who  have  received 
the  university’s  awards,  Prof.  T.  L. 
Haeeker,  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  being  honored  on  account  of  his 
great  work  in  promoting  the  principle  of 
co-operation  among  the  dairymen  of  his 
own  State.  It  is  not  the  intention  of 
Wisconsin  University  to  discriminate 
against  the  colloge  trained  man,  in  award¬ 
ing  these  honors,  but  the  fact  is  taken  in¬ 
to  consideration  that  the  college  graduates 
are  usually  taken  care  of  in  the  awarding 
of  degrees  for  extraordinary  achievement 
in  the  realm  of  human  endeavor. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

We  are  anxious  to  see  the  July  1  State- 
Federal  Crop  Report  for  Pennsylvania. 
From  *the  information  we  are  able  to  ob¬ 
tain,  we  confidently  expect  a  considerable 
drop  in  the  apple  estimates.  Our  own  or¬ 
chard  declined  from  about  70  per  cent  to 
not  more  than  50  per  cent  since  June  1. 

There  is  considerable  apple-cedar  rust 
showing  up  in  our  susceptible  varieties 
just  the  past  week.  We  know  perfectly 
well  where  it  is  coming  from,  _but_  we  are 
not  able  to  do  anything  about  it,  since  the 
land  on  which  the  cedars  are  located  is 
not  under  our  control. 

Our  dusted  blocks  are  showing  that 
dusts  do  not  inconvenience  the  red  spider 
much,  while  the  standard  lime-sulphur 
spray  has  held  them  in  check.  The  whole 
orchard  got  an  oil  spray  this  Spring  for 
this  pest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  foliage, 
size  and  color  is  very  much  better  on  the 
dusted  than  of  the  sprayed  blocks.  For 
our  second  brood  codling  moth  spray,  we 
will  probably  use  mostly  dust  for  two  rea¬ 
sons  :  Our  lime-sulpliur  is  about  gone,  and 
the  finish  of  fruit  dusted  the  last  time  in 
the  year  is  better  than  sprayed.  There  is 
no  streaking  to  grade  down  some  ot  the 
fruit.  Our  frost-injured  leaves  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  lime-sulphur  which  works  into 
the  frost  cracks  and  finishes  the  damage. 
We  have  not  seen  any  injury  of  this  na¬ 
ture  on  dusted  trees. 

Three  weeks  ago,  before  the  last  long- 
continued  rainy  spell,  we  sowed  some  of 
our  clover  sections.  They  are  now  show¬ 
ing  three  sets  of  leaves.  The  rest  of  the 
clover  is  going  in  now  as  fast  as  the  trac¬ 
tors  can  fit  the  land.  We  hope  that  the 
newly  seeded  clover  gets  through  the  soil 
before  it  crusts  over.  Our  millet  and  buck¬ 
wheat  combination  is  going  in  now  also. 
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We  have  discarded  an  oat  and  rye  combi¬ 
nation — rye  is  all  right  for  Fall  sowing, 
but  not  for  July.  Oats  rust  too  badly  to 
grow  worth  while  at  this  time  of  year. 

About  July  16  we  expect  some  Yellow 
Transparents.  Usually  they  are  ready  for 
a  thinning  picking  soon  after  the  Fourth. 

An  Ohio  crop  report  just  arrived,  dated 
July  5.  It  states  that  prospects  for  an 
apple  crop  in  that  State  are  somewhat 
variable,  with  some  orchards  having  a 
good  crop,  some  with  a  medium  crop,  and 
still  others  with  no  crop.  This  variation 
is  said  to,be  due  in  part  to  the  difference 
in  care  given  the  orchards.  Those  that 
have  received  good  care  and  which  were 
not  neglected  in  1927,  especially,  when 
many  orchards  did  not  produce  any  fruit, 
are  the  ones  producing  from  a  medium  to 
a  full  crop  this  year.  Many  orchards 
neglected  that  year  will  produce  little  or 
nothing.  According  to  this  report,  in  a 
general  way,  early  varieties  will  produce 
more  heavily  than  late  varieties.  Bald¬ 
win,  which  is  grown  mostly  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  will  have 
a  very  light  crop  this  season  as  it  is  an 
off  year.  The  general  condition  of  the 
fruit  in  the  commercial  orchards  is  said 
to  be  good.  Peach  prospects  are  good, 
but  the  Ohio  grower  is  warned  to  be  ready 
to  place  on  the  market  fruit  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  large  size,  if  satisfactory  returns 
are  to  be  realized  this  year.  This  applies 
especially  to  those  who  do  not  have  a 
local  market,  and  will  be  obliged  to  place 
their  fruit  on  city  markets  where  peaches 
from  other  States  will  be  in  competition 
with  the  Ohio  product. 

Illinois  reports  that  a  new  type  of 
“bootlegging,”  which  deals  in  cull  apples, 
is  threatening  the  1928  markets  for  good 
fruit,  and  growers  in  that  State  are 
warned  to  dispose  of  their  culls  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  unscrupulous  dealers.  These  dealers 
are  said  to  haul  culls  by  truck  out  of 
Southern  and  Western  Illinois  to  cities 
where  they  sell  the  “junk”  at  prices  near 
those  received  for  good  fruit.  Growers 
are  urged  to  see  that  their  culls  are 
turned  over  into  vinegar,  cider,  canned  ap¬ 
ples  and  the  various  juices  and  extracts. 

An  official  of  a  large  grape  juice  con¬ 
cern  recently  gave  his  opinion  of  the  east¬ 
ern  grape  situation  about  as  follow^s : 
“There  are  three  factors  which  largely  in¬ 
fluence  the  income  of  the  grape  growers, 
of  whom  the  Concord  growers  represent 
the  largest  number.  (1)  The  size  of  the 
California  table  grape  crop.  When  these 
come  into  market  earlier  than  normal, 
they  flood  the  eastern  cities  with  all  the 
grapes  needed,  and  consequently  kill  the 
sale  of  later  varieties  like  Concord  which 
do  not  come  onto  the  market  until  Octo¬ 
ber.  (2)  The  favorable  freight  rates 
which  California  has  had  up  until  this 
time  has  given  them  a  slight  advantage 
over  eastern  growers.  The.  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  just  recom¬ 
mended  a  reduction  in  rates  which  will 
benefit  eastern  growers  as  much  as  $5  to 
810  a  ton.  (3)  The  size  and  quality  of 
the  eastern  crop  has  a  bearing  on  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  grape  grower.  When  there  is 
a  bumper  crop,  as  happens  about  once 
every,  five  years,  the  demand  for  grapes, 
both  for  table  and  juice  plants,  cannot 
meet  the  over-production.  During  such 
times,  the  price  goes  down  to  sometimes 
less  than  the  cost  of  growing  them.” 
More  and  more  California  grapes  are 
giving  eastern  grapes  competition  in  all 
lines.  . 

Pennsylvania  leads  all  States  m  the 
pex-centage  of  farms  having  apple  trees 
and  last  year  ranked  fourth  in  total  apple 
production.  About  90  per  cent  of  our 
farms  have  apple  trees.  This  is  sur¬ 
prising  in  view  of  the  tendency  during  re¬ 
cent  years  to  concentrate  the  apple  or¬ 
chards  in  the  south-central  and  south¬ 
eastern  counties  of  the  Commonwealth. 
In  1900,  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  bear¬ 
ing  apple  trees  were  located  in  seven 
counties :  Adams,  Bedford,  Berks,  Cum¬ 
berland,  Franklin,  Luzerne  and  York, 
while  25  years  later  more  than  one-fourth 
were  in  these  same  counties.  In  Adams 
County  alone  there  has  been  an  increase 
during  the  past  25  years  of  approximately 
300,000  in  number  of  apple  trees  of  bear¬ 
ing  age.  Some  of  the  other  important  ap¬ 
ple  producing  counties  show  little  change 
in  the  number  of  trees  of  bearing  age,  but 
these  trees  are  now  growing  in  commer¬ 
cial  orchards  which  are  generally  given 
much  better  care  than  the  old  home  or¬ 
chards.  The  average  farm  price  per  bar¬ 
rel  received  by  the  producers  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  their  commercial  fruit  in  1927 
was  20  cents  more  than  that  received  by 
the  producers  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
The  Pennsylvania  1927  crop  was  6,300,- 
000  bushels  valued  at  $8,820,000  which 
gave  this  State  a  rank  along  with  Wash¬ 
ington,  New  York  and  Califoimia  as  the 
four  leading  apple  producing  States. 

E.  ir.  SUDDS. 


N.  J.  State  Horticultural 
Society  Summer  Meeting 

Fruit  and  vegetable  growers  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  announcement  that  the 
New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  its  annual  Summer  meeting  and 
tour  in  Burlington  County  on  August  14. 

A  tour  through  a  portion  of  Burlington 
County’s  intensive  fruit  and  vegetable 
farms  will  be  followed  by  lunch,  and  a 
meeting  at  the  home  of  the  vice-president 
of  the  society,  E.  A.  Mechling,  just  out¬ 
side  of  Moorestown.  Educational  exhibits 
of  interest  to  fruit  and  vegetable  growers, 
together  with  demonstrations  of  new  types 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  equipment  and 


short,  snappy  talks  on  fruit  and  vegetable 
production  problems  promise  to  make 
this  one  of  the  best  Summer  meetings  the 
society  has  held  in  recent  years.  All  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  production,  trans¬ 
portation,  or  marketing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  whether  members  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  or  not,  are  invited 
to  attend  this  meeting. 

Further  details  may  be  secured  from 
the  seci’etary  of  the  society,  Prof.  Arthur 
J.  Farley,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Conditions  in  Rhode  Island 

I  am  always  interested  in  reading  the 
letters  that  come  from  farm  women  in 
different  States,  especially  the  South  or 
West.  Many  people  think  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  as  the  State  of  shore  resorts,  cotton 
cloth,  and  jewelry.  Yet  in  the  northern 
part  there  are  large  apple  and  peach  or- 
chards,  and  in  the  southern  part  fine 
farms  with  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  In 
the  towns  along  the  western  border  you 
can  travel  for  miles  and  see  only  wood¬ 
land  and  game  reservations.  There,  farm¬ 
houses  are  far  apart,  and  some  of  them 
are  deserted.  The  farm  problem  in  New 
England  is  so  old  that  nobody  gets  ex¬ 
cited  about  it  any  more. 

As  for  myself  I  live  on  a  dairy  farm 
on  the  edge  of  the  manufacturing  district, 
and  the  real  country  section  lies  beyond 
us.  An  excellent  State  road  goes  past  the 
place,  but  fortunately  the  house  is  set  so 
far  back  from  the  l'oad  that  we  do  not 
get  much  of  the  dust  and  roar  of  the 
heavy  traffic.  I  am  always  amused  in 
Winter  when  city  acquaintances  ask  me 
in  a  pitying  tone  of  voice,  “How  are  the 
roads  out  your  way?”  They  do  not  seem 
to  realize  that  the  State  road  is  better 
maintained  than  the  average  city  street. 
No  sooner  do  the  snow  flakes  begin  to  fall 
than  the  great  plows  start  out,  and  we  are 
never  shut  in  on  account  of  storms. 

Another  State  road  is  being  built  not 
far  away,  and  the  last  beauty  spot  near 
here  will  be  wiped  out.  Two  steep  hills 
are  being  cut  away,  and  20  feet  of  earth 
will  be  piled  on  top  of  the  beautiful 
brook  once  covered  by  a  rustic  bridge. 
Chvners  of  some  of  the  land  beside  this 
road  will  have  to  climb  down  a  ladder  to 
reach  their  property  or  else  go  round  by 
Robin  Hood’s  barn  from  another  road. 
The  lots  are  rendered  practically  useless 
for  building  purposes. 

But  there  is  little  time  to  stop  and  wor¬ 
ry  over  that.  Gardens  are  the  biggest 
problem  now.  It  has  rained  and  rained 
and  rained.  Nothing  has  done  well,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  wonder  if  we  shall 
ever  get  corn  enough  this  year  to  feed  the 
cattle.  A  friend  just  back  from  a  trip  to 
Portland  reports  that  none  of  the  gar¬ 
dens  along  the  way  looked  really  flourish- 
ing.  My  flow’er  garden  looks  rather  sorry. 
Between  rain  and  too  much  listening  to 
national  conventions,  I  have  neglected  it 
of  late.  However,  I  have  never  before 
had  such  a  clear  idea  of  politics.  So  long 
as  women  have  the  ballot,  it  seems  as  if 
it  was  their  duty  to  try,  at  least,  to  vote 
intelligently.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  all 
the  men  do,  but  that  is  another  thing  not 
worth  bothering  about  now.  Clearing 
away  the  weeds  is  more  important. 

The  Bible  says  that  Adam  and  Eve 
walked  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
day.  They  were  wise.  That  is  the  best 
time  to  enjoy  it,  to  transplant  the  young 
seedlings,  and  to  rest  one’s  tired  feet. 
After  the  hired  men  are  all  gone,  and  it  is 
too  late  to  expect  callers,  I  like  to  walk 
about  the  garden.  B.  B. 

Kent  Co.,  R.  I. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — July  5  lightning  struck 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  caused  a  fire,  which 
destroyed  it.  The  loss  was  $250,006,  with 
$200,000  insurance. 

At  Hanover,  N.  J.,  during  a  thunder¬ 
storm  July  5,  two  men  were  killed  by 
lightning. 

St.  Joseph’s  Normal  College,  conducted 
by  the  Christian  Brothers  at  Pocantico 
Hills,  N.  Y.,  has  been  sold  to  John  D. 
Rockefeller  Jr.  for  $500,000,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  July  8.  At  the  same  time  it  be¬ 
came  known  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  do¬ 
nated  the  college  $1,000,000  toward  the 
cost  of  its  removal  program.  It  is  the 
largest  single  gift  to  Catholicism  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  ever  made.  The  property 
contains  360  acres  and  takes  in  most  of 
the  Buttermilk  range  of  hills,  which  are 
among  the  highest  in  Westchester  County. 

Trying  to  protect  the  trans-Atlantic 
monoplane  Bremen  from  vandals  bent  on 
stripping  it  of  everything  of  value, 
Eugene  Thibault,  Junkers  mechanic  left 
to  guard  the  machine,  has  been  compelled 
to  fire  on  the  raiders  several  times.  Even 
so,  he  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  fisher¬ 
men  in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Point,  where 
the  plane  has  been  resting  for  weeks,  from 
making  off  with  the  compasses  and  other 
instruments  of  considerable  value. 

Gang  war  in  New  York  City  appears 
to  be  approaching  Chicago  conditions. 
July  9  two  men  were  killed  and  two 
others  wounded  in  Brooklyn,  by  gunmen 
who  fired  on  their  victims  from  an  auto¬ 
mobile  in  which  they  escaped.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  same  day  that  approxi¬ 
mately  100,000  gallons  of  grain  alcohol 
and  whiskey  had  disappeared  from  gov¬ 
ernment  concentration  warehouses.  Both 
events  are  linked  up  in  the  minds  of  the 
authorities  with  the  activities  of  Fx*ankie 


Yale,  New  York  counterpart  of  O’B'iu 
nion  and  other  notorious  Chicago  raclVt" 
eers,  who  was  shot  and  killed  by  eiiemv 
gangsters  in  Brooklyn  June  30.  The  two 
men  killed  July  9  were  Golitto  Marvm, 
22,  of  90  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn  mi 
Florentino  San  Just,  19,  of  11  ColumhU 
Street,  Brooklyn.  The  four  men  fimi 
upon  were  all  Porto  Ricans,  working  as 
longshoremen  and  living  in  furnished 
rooms.  1 


The  proposed  New  Jersey  uniform 
Traffic  Code  in  its  revamped  form  was 
the  principal  topic  discussed  at  the  re- 
con veiling  of  the  Legislature  July  io  ai 
Trenton.  The  original  bill  failed  to  pass 
the  Legislature  over  Gov.  Moore’s  veto 
following  opposition  ol  State  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicle  Commissioner  Dill.  He  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  amended  bill.  His  chief  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  former  measure  was  the 
speed  limit  in  school  zones  and  on  curves 
and  the  right  of  municipalities  to  regulate 
speed  within  their  boundaries.  Under 
the  amendment,  permissible  speed  in 
school  zones  has  been  reduced  from  15  to 
10  miles  an  hour.  The  maximum  speed 
of  15  miles  an  hour  on  curves  has  been  re¬ 
tained.  In  place  of  giving  municipalities 
the  power  of  regulating  speed,  the  pro¬ 
posed  law  gives  them  authority  to  regu¬ 
late  traffic  by  means  of  traffic  signs  &or 
traffic  officers.  The  amendment  would  in¬ 
crease  the  speed  limit  on  the  open  road 
from  35  to  40  miles  an  hour  and  would 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  slowing  down 
to  15  miles  an  hour  when  approaching 
grade  crossings.  The  other  speed  limits 
are  15  miles  an  hour  when  approaching  a 
highway  intersection  and  in  business  dis¬ 
tricts  without  traffic  control ;  20  miles  an 
hour  in  business  districts  where  traffic 
is  controlled  by  traffic  officers  or  signals, 
and  in  residential  districts.  The  revised 
bill  would  differentiate.between  passenger 
and  commercial  vehicles,  speeds  of  the 
latter  being  controlled  by  the  Act  of  1921. 
A  limitation  is  placed  on  railroad  trains 
passing  over  crossings  at  grade. 

Canadian  telegraphic  communication 
between  east  and  west  was  seriously 
hampered  July  7-9  by  aurora  borealis  or 
northern  lights.  Winnipeg  was  shut  off 
from  Ottawa  for  long  periods. 

An  impressive  story  of  the  futility  of 
dishonesty  was  told  by  George  W.  Ander¬ 
son,  who  took  $60,000  from  the  Calumet, 
Ill.,  National  Bank  six  months  ago  and 
lied.  He  was  a  trusted  teller.  He  was 
found  ragged  and  almost  shoeless  July  10 
living  in  a  Chicago  basement.  He  had  30 
cents  when  searched.  He  had  lost  the 
money  on  the  stock  nxarket  and  in  gam¬ 
bling. 


WASHINGTON.— At  the  request  of 
the  British  government  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  July  9  authorized  the  loan  of  two 
pontoons  to  the  Bi'itish  Navy  for  use  in 
salvaging  the  British  battle  cruiser 
Dauntless,  aground  in  Halifax  Harbor. 
The  pontoons,  which  will  be  sent  from 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard  immediately,  have 
a  lifting  capacity  of  80  tons  and  are  the 
same  as  were  used  to  salvage  the  sub¬ 
marine  S-4. 

The  pedestrian  would  have  the  right  of 
way  in  street  traffic  and  the  three-color 
signal  lights — red,  amber  and  green— be 
used  to  control  vehicles,  under  a  decision 
reached  July  5  by  the  committee  of  traf¬ 
fic  experts  appointed  to  draft  a  model 
municipal  traffic  ordinance  for  the  United 
States.  The  committee  met  to  write  the 
final  draft  of  the  ordinance  which  will  be 
harmonized  with  provisions  of  the  already 
prepared  uniform  State  Motor  Vehicle 
Code  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Uniformity  of  Laws  and  Regulations.  The 
ordinance  will  be  submitted  to  all  cities 
and  towns  as  a  pattern  for  traffic  regula¬ 
tion. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Pennsyl- 
■ania  poultrymen  will  have  an  oppor- 
unity  to  visit  some  of  the  most  successful 
>oultry  farms  in  Connecticut  on  a  tour 
o  be  conducted  by  the  Poultry  Extension 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Coll¬ 
ege,  August  27  to  30.  The  tour  will  start 
rom  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  at  eight  o’clock, 
ilonday  morning,  August  27. 

Christmas  trees  and  greens  may  be  im- 
xorted  into  the  United  States  from  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  and  after 
Fuly  1,  as  the  result  of  an  order  signed 
>y  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Che  revocation  of  the  quarantine  was  the 
•esult  of  the  eradication  of  the  gypsy 
noth  in  that  Province  which  was  con- 
irmed  by  field  surveys  made  by  the  Ca- 
xadian  Department  of  Agriculture,  due 
mportation  of  Christmas  trees  and  greens 
vill  now  involve  no  risk  of  the  introdue- 
;ion  of  this  pest. 

Meeting  for  the  first  time  since  the 
xominations  of  Herbert  Hoover  ami  Gov. 
Smith,  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Fedeia- 
;ion  held  its  quarterly  executive  sessio 
it  Indianapolis  July  i0.  The  federati 
jonsidered  the  nominees’  stand  on  ia 
-elief  as  compared  with  their  party  p  a 
iorms.  William  II.  Settle,  Indiana  ie 
^ration  president,  had  sent  telegrams 
xotli  candidates  regarding  their  farm  P 
fies  and  while  Smith  answered  siR1-? 
torily  no  reply  has  been  received  R 
Hoover,  and  it  was  intimated  Hoover ■  x  <  y 
not  express  himself  until  his  acceptai 
speech  in  August.  „  , 

The  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  ot  tne 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  J'  ‘  • 
held  in  Chicago  June  27-29.  The  follow 
ing  officers  were  elected :  President,  L  . 
B.  Reuter,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  vice-pi - 
dents,  Waldo  Rohnert,  Gilroy,  Cal.,  vv. 
D.  Steele,  Toronto,  Canada;  secreta  y 
treasurer,  C.  E.  Kendel,  .Cl^ela  .  • » 

assistant  secretary,  G.  I  •  Bradley, 
land,  Ohio. 
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Questions  About  Insects 

Answered  by  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick 


The  Leaf-cutting  or 
“Parasol”  Ants 

I  find  that  there  is  a  line  of  ants  climb¬ 
ing  every  one  of  my  two  or  three-year-old 
neach  trees,  and  carrying  away  tiny  pieces 
of  the  leaves,  which  they  have  cut  away. 
Will  this  cause  injury,  and  what  can  be 
done  about  it?  M-  Y-  D- 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  leaf-cutting  ants  of  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  America  are  among  the  most 
interesting  forms  of  animal  life.  We  have 
but  one  conspicuous  species  of  leaf-cutting 
ant  (Atta  texana)  in  our  own  country  and 
this  one  is  found  only,  so  far  as  we  know, 
in  South-central  Texas.  It  is  often  in¬ 
jurious  to  cultivated  crops  of  cotton,  corn, 
sorghum,  fruit  trees  and  other  plants 
while  many  wild  plants,  especially  forest 
trees,  are  attacked.  It  is  a  curious  and 
interesting  sight  to  see  a  long  file  of  these 
ants  traveling  along  certain  pathways 
from  their  food  plants  to  their  nests,  each 
one  carrying  a  bit  of  a  leaf  held  in  its 
jaws,  but  often  flung  over  its  back  like  a 
tiny  green  flag  or  parasol. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  habit  of  the 
“parasol”  ant  is  the  use  to  which  it  puts 
the  pieces  of  leaves.  The  nest  of  the  ant 
in  the  soil  consists  of  a  series  of  tunnels 
or  passageways  which  here  and  there  are 
enlarged  into  chambers.  In  many,  per¬ 
haps  most,  of  these  chambers  the  ants 
maintain  their  “pastures,”  or  their  food 
production  areas.  That  is  to  say,  the 
ants  bring  the  bits  of  leaves  into  the 
nest,  drop  them  down,  and  return  for 
more.  The  pieces  are  at  once  taken  by 
workers  within  the  nest  who  chew  them 
fine,  pack  tlie  whole  mass  down  on  the 
walls  of  the  chamber  and  then  plant  a 
mold  or  fungus  on  this  layer  of  leafy  soil. 
The  fungus  grows  rapidly  in  the  moist 
warm  chamber  and  certain  small  workers 
look  after  it,  weed  out  other  molds  that 
may  come  in,  and  “tend”  the  crop  with 
great  care,  for  this  white  mold  or  fungus 
constitutes  the  food  of  the  ants.  The 
young  immature  forms,  the  larvae,  are  fed 
on  small  bits  of  the  fungus  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  whole  colony  depends  upon  the 
success  with  which  the  mold  is  cultivated 
and  grown. 

It  seems  rather  remarkable,  to  us  at 
least,  that  when  a  queen  parasol  ant  gets 
ready  to  leave  the  old  home  and  go  out  to 
start  a  new  colony  she  rolls  up  a  little 
ball  of  the  fungus,  tucks  it  away  in  a 
corner  of  her  mouth  like  a  “cud,”  and  car¬ 
ries  it  with  her  to  her  new  home  as 
“seed,”  with  which  to  start  the  crop  of 
food  for  her  prospective  family.  Much 
lias  been  written  about  these  ants  and 
their  habits,  and  yet  much  remains  to  be 
known  about  them.  Almost  the  first  in¬ 
sects  the  write/  saw,  when  some  years 
ago  he  spent  a  season  in  the  Brazos  Val¬ 
ley  of  Texas,  was  a  group  of  these  large 
black,  leaf-cutting  ants.  Although  this 
acquaintance  with  them  was  brief,  yet  it 
was  sufficient  to  create  a  lasting  interest 
in  them. 

We  have  said  that  there  is  but  one 
conspicuous  leaf-cutting  ant  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the 
whole  story,  for  there  are  several  other 
smaller,  less  known,  and  seldom  observed 
species  of  these  ants,  one  of  which,  at 
least,  ranges  throughout  the  Southern 
States  and  up  the  Atlantic  Coast  as  far 
Dorth  as  New  Jersey.  It  is  probable  that 
’t  is  this  one  with  the  following  long 
scientific  name,  (Trachymyrmex  septen- 
trionalis),  that  M.  Y.  D.  finds  in  his  yard 
cutting  the  leaves  of  his  peach  trees.  This 
little  reddish-brown  ant  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  long  is  not  as  injurious 
as  the  large  mexas  species  of  which  we 
have  spoken. 

Perhaps  the  ants  could  be  prevented 
from  visiting  the  trees  by  tying  sticky  fly 
Paper  around  the  trunks,  putting  cotton 
batting  under  the  paper  in  order  to  fill 
UP  the  crevices  and  prevent  the  creatures 
from  crawling  up  beneath  the  barrier. 

Another  plan  that  might  be  well  to  try 
ls  to  put  a  ring  of  sodium  fluoride  around 
t!ie  tree  trunk  on  the  ground,  which 
should  first  be  smoothed  and  leveled.  The 
fUlg  of  powder  should  be  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  for  it 
might  injure  the  tree  if  it  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  bark.  Two  or  three  ounces 


of  the  powder  should  be  sufficient  for  each 
tree.  Of  course  the  permanent  method  of 
control  consists  in  locating  the  colony  of 
ants  and  destroying  it  by  pouring  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  sodium  cyanide,  one  ounce  to  a 
quart  of  water,  down  the  openings  of  the 
nest.  GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


The  Big  Bedbug 

I  am  sending  you  a  bug  that  I  found 
on  my  pantry  shelf.  What  is  its  name 
and  what  are  its  habits?  There  were 
both  dried  fruit  and  cereals  on  the 
shelf,  but  the  bug  was  not  in  either 
of  them.  mrs.  n.  s. 

Thompson,  Pa. 

A  careful  housekeeper  is  apt  to  be 
considerably  excited  if  she  happens  to 
find  one  or  two  bedbugs  which  have 
somehow  gained  access  to  her  house 
and  have  taken  up  their  comfortable 
abode  in  one  of  her  beds.  Her  excite¬ 
ment,  however,  over  a  common  bedbug 
only  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in 
length  ought  to  be  mild  compared  to 
her  trepidation  over  finding  a  bug  in 
her  bed  nearly  an  inch  long;  and  this 
discovery  might  easily  be  made  if  she 
were  living  in  Southern  New  Jersey  or 
Pennsylvania  and  the  States  south¬ 
ward.  For  all  over  that  great  region, 
from  New  Jersey  to  Texas,  there  oc¬ 
curs  a  large  bug  nearly  an  inch  in 
length  with  a  long  pointed  head  ending 
in  a  strong  sharp  beak  with  which  it 
not  only  punctures  human  beings,  but 
very  often  attacks  young  chickens  and 
even  horses  under  certain  conditions. 
The  specific  name  of  this  bug  is 
sanguisuga,  which  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  sanguis,  meaning  blood,  and  a 
most  excellent  name  it  is,  for  this  “big 
bedbug”  is  certainly  bloodthirsty.  In 
the  Southwest,  where  it  is  most  com¬ 
mon,  it  is  called  the  Texas  or  the  Mex¬ 
ican  bedbug,  because  it  often  ensconces 
itself  in  a  bed  from  which  vantage 
ground  it  may  puncture  the  human 
occupants  with  serious  results,  al¬ 
though  the  effect  of  the  puncture  will 
vary  with  the  susceptibility  of  the  per¬ 
son  bitten.  An  itching  sensation 
usually  accompanies  the  bite,  and 
sometimes  the  leg  or  arm  or  face  be¬ 
come  greatly  swollen,  and  occasionally 
large  red  blotches  appear  on  the  body 
of  the  victim.  Children  suffer  most,  ! 
for  they  are  most  susceptible  to  the 
effects  of  the  poison. 

Some  years  ago  the  “kissing-bug” 
craze,  which  started  in  this  country  in 
Washington,  was  traced  to  an  epidemic 
of  bugs  which  occurred  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  attacked  in¬ 
dividuals  by  puncturing  them  about  the 
face,  especially  on  the  lips.  Three  or 
four  different  kinds  of  similar  bugs 
with  sharp  beaks  were  caught  and  con¬ 
victed  of  the  crime  of  “kissing,”  among 
which  was  this  “big  bedbug.”  It  is 
therefore  also  sometimes  known  as  a 
“kissing-bug.” 

Normally,  this  bug  lives  on  other  in¬ 
sects,  and  because  of  this  habit  may  be 
looked  upon  with  some  degree  of  favor. 
In  fact,  it  undoubtedly  enters  dwell¬ 
ings  on  occasion  in  search  of  that  com¬ 
mon  pest  of  bedsteads,  the  true  bed¬ 
bug  ;  and  perhaps  the  taste  of  this 
larger  species  for  human  blood  has 
been  acquired  through  its  sucking  the 
bodies  of  bedbugs  swollen  with  blood 
obtained  from  human  victims. 

The  specimen  sent  by  N.  S.  was  the 
young  of  the  big  bedbug,  for  it  had  not 
yet  acquired  its  wings.  This  young  bug 
was  very  likely  in  search  of  other 
smaller  insects,  perhaps  hoping  to  find 
a  young  tender  cockroach.  At  any 
rate  this  young  bug  would  have  had  a 
hard  time  in  finding  food  enough  to 
sustain  life  until  it  reached  maturity. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  attacked 
the  dried  fruits  on  the  pantry  shelf  un¬ 
less  it  had  become  desperately  hungry 
and  had  discovered  that  the  juices 
from  the  fruit  would  satisfy  its  appe¬ 
tite.  Fortunately,  the  big  bedbug  does 
not  usually  occur  in  large  enough  num¬ 
bers  in  the  northern  part  of  its  range 
to  become  very  injurious. 

GI.ENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Alpha  :  “What  was  the  denomination 
of  that  bill  you  loaned  me?”  Theta: 
“Episcopalian  I  guess ;  it  keeps  lent.” — 
Flamingo. 


The  laziest  woman  in  the  world  is  the 
one  who  puts  popcorn  in  her  pancakes  so 
they’ll  turn  over  by  themselves.— Credit 
Lost. 


Over  the  field  once . , . 
with  a  powerful  tractor 
and  the  crop  is  in! 


Putting  in  the  crop  need  no  longer  be 
a  costly  series  of  several  operations. 

With  a  powerful,  speedy  OilPull, 
hitched  to  a  plow,  a  harrow  and  a 
drill,  as  pictured  above,  one  man 
can  break  the  ground,  pulverize  it 
and  plant  it  —  all  in  one  operation. 

At  harvest  time  you  again  eliminate 
waste  motions.  No  more  reaping,  haul¬ 
ing,  threshing  and  then  more  hauling. 

Instead,  you  hitch  a  powerful  OilPull 
to  your  “Combine”  .  .  .  and  out 
comes  the  grain  ready  for  storage 
or  market.  Once  over  the  field 
and  the  job  is  done.  No  more 
waiting  your  turn.  No  costly 
hiring  or  trading  of  labor. 

Days  take  the  place  of 
weeks. 

But  don’t  expect  these  Sizes  up  to  60  belt  horsepower 


economies  from  an  underpowered 
tractor.  A  more  powerful  OilPull  will 
double  your  production  and  profits, 
with  only  a  very  slight  increase  in 
your  tractor  investment. 

The  new  OilPulls  have  30  per  cent 
more  power  at  the  draw  bar  or  belt; 
20  per  cent  more  traction  speed;  and 
are  the  lightest  weight  OilPulls  for 
their  power  ever  built.  These  and  other 
desirable  features  make  today’s  Oil¬ 
Pull  more  than  ever  a  truly  remark¬ 
able  value. 


Write  for  complete  literature. 
Also  for  information  desired 
on  other  Rumely  products. 
Address  Dept.  ZZ.  Ad¬ 
vance -Rumely  Thresher 
Co.,  Inc.  (Incorporated), 
La  Porte,  Indiana. 


t 


THE  RUMELY  LINE 

Includes  kerosene  tractors,  steam  engines,  grain  and  rice  threshers, 
combine  harvesters,  husker-shredders,  alfalfa  and  clover  hullers 
bean  hullers,  silo  fillers,  com  shellers  and  winch  tractors 
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La  Porte,  Ind. 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 


ADVANCE  -RUMELY 

Power  Farming  Machinery 


AGRIPAX 

KILLS  I N S ECTS  —PRESTO! 


Jp*  Controls  Bean  Beetles,  Japanese  Beetles.  Leaf- 

'  hopper,  Roee;  Bugs,  Aphis,  Thrips.  Scale, 
Caterpillars,  Tomato  and  Currant  Worms,  Squash 
Bugs,  Mealy  Bugs,  Red  Spider,  etc.  8afe  on  Mush¬ 
rooms  in  powdered  form. 

Non-poisonous.  Spreads  evenly.  Stainless.  Non- 
corosive.  Economical.  Bilutes  heavily.  Send  for 
circular  and  testimonials.  Correspondence  solicited. 
We  can  help  you  If  insects  trouble. 

PULVO-PAX  the  pyrethum  insect  powder — 
non-poisonous. 

PAX  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

7-11  Water  St.  New  York 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  X. 


CpCET  PflTfll  fllj  tells  you  how  you  can 
U  save  money  on  Farm 
Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers,  also 
Wheels  —  steel 
or  wood — to 
fit  any  run¬ 


ning  gear,  or 
Trailer.  Send 
for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  Elm  St..  Quincy,  Ilk 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels. 
Write  today  for  complete  catalog. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130.  York.  Pa. 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust - 

imjuith  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 


Insure  Before  You  Tour 

FREE:  Send  for  Road  Map  of  New  York  State 

Large  scale,  shows  all  good  roads  and 
routes.  Also  tells  how  you  can  save 
$4.00  to  $10.00  on  your  Automobile 
Insurance.  25,000  Farmers  now  insure 
in  this  Company. 


M 

SECURITY 

SAVING 

SERVICE 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Several  agents  in  each  county;  if  yon  do  not  know  one.  write  us  at 

268  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  nse  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  am  pleased  to  see  the  picture  on  cover  of  your  June 
23  issue.  The  man  shown  with  grain  cradle  is  still 
living  at  the  age  of  98,  having  been  born  December  30, 
1830.  He  still  makes  a  garden.  His  ancestors  settled 
in  this  valley  and  purchased  the  land  of  the  Indians. 
Long  may  he  live  is  my  wish.  D.  c. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 

WITH  our  other  readers  we  join  in  this  wish 
and  the  hope  that  our  friend  may  more  than 
round  out  a  century.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  a 
garden  for  keeping  one  young  regardless  of  years. 

* 

THOSE  of  our  readers  who  are  natives  of  Switzer¬ 
land  or  have  lived  there,  will  recognize  the  scene 
on  our  cover  page  this  week.  The  Alp  aufzug,  or 
journey  up  into  the  Alpine  pastures  for  the  Summer 
butter  and  cheese  making,  is  a  pleasant  picture, 
though  the  season's  work  itself  is  toilsome  and  un¬ 
der  conditions  requiring  strong  bodies  and  stout 
hearts.  We  are  glad  to  have  this  glimpse  of  dairy 
herds  and  workers  in  a  faraway  mountain  country, 
and  to  pass  the  scene  on  to  readers. 

* 

THE  Grange  is  well  equipped  and  abundantly 
qualified  to  take  up  the  leadership  for  farm  re¬ 
lief.  It  has  the  organization,  the  intelligence,  and 
the  confidence  of  the  general  public.  It  cannot  he 
rushed  into  approval  of  some  ill-considered  policy, 
or  stampeded  into  endorsement  of  a  scheme  to  sat¬ 
isfy  some  personal  or  group  ambition.  It  has  time 
and  opportunity  and  experience  for  discussion,  de¬ 
bate  and  calm  judgment.  The  problem  itself  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  by  the  hard  sense  of  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  to  find  a  way  to  exchange  the  things 
we  produce  for  the  things  we  buy  whether  by  barter 
or  cash  sales  on  a  basis  that  gives  us  as  much  for  our 
hour  of  labor,  unit  of  management,  and  dollar  of 
capital  as  other  industries  receive  for  their  labor 
and  management  and  capital.  It  must  be  created 
and  controlled  by  farmers  themselves.  It  is  true  this 
must  take  the  form  of  a  national  system  because  it 
must  articulate  with  other  national  systems  already 
developed,  and  the  system  must  be  comprehensive 
enough  to  comprehend  all  fai'm  pi'oducts  and  all 
farmers.  To  limit  it  to  a  class  or  region  or  a  single 
commodity  would  be  fatal.  The  Grange  itself  is 
national  in  scdpe.  It  has  the  true  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion,  kindly,  sympathetic,  mutual  help.  What  the 
Grange  creates  will  be  the  product  of  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  It  will  command  and  receive  consideration 
everywhere. 

* 

A  READER  in  a  country  section  of  Pennsylvania 
sends  us  a  clipping  from  the  village  paper, 
stating  that  the  local  crop  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
promises  to  be  large,  so  that  prices  to  consumers 
ought  to  be  low.  It  happens  that  the  actual  crop 
outlook  in  that  vicinity  is  quite  the  opposite,  as  the 
Spring  was  late  and  cold,  so  that  seed  rotted  or  has 
grown  slowly.  The  clipping  is  quite  in  line  with  the 
way  the  newspapers  often  talk.  Part  of  it  is  perhaps 
ignorance,  but  no  doubt  in  many  cases  it  is  a  de¬ 
liberate  attempt  to  beat  down  the  prices  of  such 
things  in  advance,  as  these  people  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  in  pleasing  the  town  inhabitants  than  accom¬ 
modating  farmers.  The  truth  about  crops  should  he 
told  so  far  as  it  may  he  learned,  hut  pounding  the 
farmer  with  a  low-price  prophecy  while  he  is  hard 
at  work  in  the  field  trying  to  grow  a  crop  is  a  con¬ 
temptible  action  for  his  county  or  village  newspaper. 

* 

CAREFUL  farming,  on  the  basis  of  a  five  or  ten- 
year  average,  pays  fairly  well  in  any  good 
farming  region.  A  North  Dakotan  whose  record 
backs  up  what  he  says  remarked  in  our  hearing  that 
“careful  farming  will  solve  all  of  our  farm  problems 
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that  are  solvable.”  It  was  John  W.  Scott  who 
spoke.  Anyone  who  visits  the  Red  River  Valley  in 
North  Dakota  and  talks  with  a  few  natives  there 
will  hear  much  about  Mr.  Scott.  He  is  a  leader  in 
the  agriculture  of  Eastern  North  Dakota  and  John 
Christiansen  is  as  well  known  in  the  dairy  region 
surrounding  New  Salem  in  Western  North  Dakota. 
More  than  45  years  ago  Mr.  Scott  acquired  some  land 
in  Grand  Forks  Co..  N.  D.  P.v  growing  legumes,  ro¬ 
tating  crops,  raising  live  stock  and  attending  strict¬ 
ly  to  his  own  business  as  a  farmer,  he  has  made 
money  every  year.  His  example  and  counsel  have  in¬ 
spired  and  helped  and  won  and  held  the  respect  of 
his  neighbors.  He  is  widely  known  as  “a  good  farm¬ 
er  and  a  good  citizen.”  Beginning  on  a  small  scale, 
he  lias  extended  his  acreage  and  built  up  one  of  the 
most  profitable  farms  in  the  Northwest.  Two  years 
ago  the  1.000  acres  grossed  more  than  $25,000 ;  in 
1927  it  did  not  fall  far  short  of  netting  that  total, 
for  it  was  the  best  year  in  Mr.  Scott's  experience. 
He  and  his  son  and  partner  John,  Jr.,  regard  their 
flock,  which  now  numbers  more  than  400  sheep,  as 
a  key  factor  in  their  farming  program.  Legumes 
(clover,  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  clover),  crop  rotations 
and  careful  management  have  made  the  farm  more 
productive  than  it  was  when  broken  as  prairie  sod. 

A  visitor  there  would  have  seen  in  June,  1927,  a 
fine  field  of  Grimm  Alfalfa ;  another  of  Durum 
wheat ;  one  of  Burbank  Quality  wheat ;  one  of 
Marquis  wheat ;  one  of  potatoes ;  one  of  Red  clover, 
and  one  of  Minnesota  No.  13  corn  (an  early-matur¬ 
ing  type).  The  fields  run  from  50  to  80  acres.  Yields 
of  30  to  35  bushels  of  wheat  are  the  rule.  Modern 
machinery  is  extensively  used  by  the  Scotts  in  their 
large,  smooth,  level  fields.  Fargo  in  their  State  is 
the  second  largest  farm  machinery  distributing  cen¬ 
ter  in  America. 

* 

I  expect  that  the  mortgage  on  my  farm  will  soon  be 
foreclosed  because  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  pay¬ 
ments  and  interest.  Shall  I  be  entitled  to  the  crops  in 
case  it  is  sold  under  foreclosure?  E.  F. 

New  York. 

IT  IS  well  established  that  the  purchaser  at  a 
foreclosure  sale  is  entitled  to  the  crops  growing 
at  the  time  he  assumes  title  and  possession,  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  the  mortgagor  or  anyone  who  acquires  a 
claim  under  his,  provided  the  claim  originated  after 
the  mortgage  was  given.  A  confirmation  of  the  sale 
by  the  court  relates  hack  to  the  sale  and  entitles  the 
purchaser  to  the  crops  from  that  time,  if  due  notice 
has  been  given  to  the  interested  party.  The  occupant 
of  the  mortgaged  premises  undoubtedly  can  dispose 
of  such  crops  as  mature  before  the  sale  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  unless  a  receiver  has  been  appointed  by  the 
court  to  prevent  waste.  When  a  receiver  is  appointed 
he  is  an  agent  of  the  court,  and  he  has  control  of 
the  property  under  the  direction  of  the  court.  It  has 
been  held  that  the  purchaser  at  a  foreclosure  sale 
is  entitled  to  the  growing  crops  as  against  the 
lessee  who  took  his  lease  after  the  execution  of  the 
mortgage  for  the  record  of  the  mortgage  is  notice 
to  the  lessee. 

* 

THE  actions  of  water  at  flood  time  make  many 
problems,  even  in  small  water  courses.  A  creek 
may  break  its  bank  and  make  a  new  channel,  de¬ 
stroying  a  meadow  or  even  making  a  small  lake  if 
the  lay  of  the  land  permits.  It  may  be  that  the  man 
whose  property  contains  the  original  break  does  not 
object  to  the  new  channel ;  in  fact  it  may  suit  him 
better.  Can  the  second  property  owner  compel  him 
to  restore  the  barrier  so  that  the  creek  will  run  in 
its  old  course?  We  are  asked  a  question  involving 
this  point.  The  rule  is  that  no  one  has  a  right  to 
interfere  with  the  established  course  of  a  creek  to 
the  detriment  of  another,  except  by  sanction  of  law. 
From  the  description  of  the  case  we  should  judge 
that  no  large  amount  of  labor  would  he  needed  to 
stop  the  gap  and  turn  the  creek  back  where  it  be¬ 
longs,  and  that  it  is  the  first  owner’s  duty  to  do  so. 
The  neighborly  thing  would  be  for  all  concerned  to 
take  hold  and  do  the  job.  Flood  damage  from  great 
river's  is  usually  looked  on  as  an  “act  of  God  which 
the  public  at  large  must  handle.  But  small  water¬ 
courses  are  different,  and,  if  such  a  creek  strayed 
from  the  writer’s  field,  he  would  feel  as  much  obliga¬ 
tion  to  fence  it  in  as  in  the  ease  of  live  stock. 

* 

How  can  one  tell  when  a  cantaloupe  or  watermelon 
is  just  right  for  use?  I  see  people  look  at  them  closely 
anil  pinch  afid  thump  them.  What  do  they  see  or  feel 
or  hear  that  tells  them  when  the  melon  is  fit?  w.  H.  w. 

WE  ARE  probably  out  of  date  in  our  technique 
for  determining  ripeness  in  melons  on  the  vine. 
A  definite  fragrance  of  the  fruit  and  the  coloring  of 
its  skin  are  reliably  indicative  of  ripeness  in  popular 
varieties  of  netted  cantaloupes.  A  melon,  like  a 
Grimes  or  a  McIntosh  at  its  best  for  the  palate, 


when  it  smells  ripe  and  looks  ripe.  The  experienced 
hand  may  assist  the  nose  and  eye.  A  melon  ready  to 
pull  and  eat  “gives”  just  enough  when  pressed  by  the 
hand.  How  much  “give”  or  resilience  is  enough  or 
not  enough  or  too  much  is  a  detail  on  which  experi¬ 
ence  alone  can  enlighten  a  man.  One  must  have 
grown  and  handled  watermelons  for  several  years 
in  order  to  be  able  to  identify  ripe  ones  on  the  vine 
by  thumping  them.  Even  then  he  will  make  mis¬ 
takes.  Thousands  of  green  and  inedible  melons  are 
pulled  and  wantonly  wasted  in  farm  patches.  Thump¬ 
ing  is  done  with  the  nail  of  the  index  finger,  flicked 
by  the  thumb,  the  movement  being  the  reverse  of 
that  used  in  shooting  the  taw  at  marbles.  Thump¬ 
ing  a  watermelon  gives  the  trained  ear  information 
that  averages  high  in  accuracy.  Beginners  will  re¬ 
quire  to  do  a  lot  of  thumping  and  slashing  before 
they  can  distinguish  a  “just  ripe”  or  “full  ripe” 
thump  from  a  variety  of  other  thumps.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  stem  and  vines  and  of  the  melon  it¬ 
self  signify  something  to  “the  man  who  knows.”  In 
his  own  patch  a  man  or  boy  sometimes  resorts  to 
plugging  watermelons  in  order  literally  to  see 
whether  they  are  ripe  or  not.  Melons  that  ripen  on 
the  vine  in  the  sun  are  finer  in  flavor  and  quality 
and  probably  more  wholesome  than  those  that  are 
pulled  relatively  green  and  ripened  in  transit  and 
storage.  A  high  percentage  of  cantaloupes  is  re¬ 
jected  by  the  patrons  of  restaurants  and  hotels,  and 
of  those  that  city  housekeepers  buy,  many  are  dis¬ 
carded  as  unfit  to  eat.  Consequently  in  cities  there 
is  sometimes  as  much  luck  as  art  in  picking  out  ripe 
melons  that  are  good.  The  only  infallible  test  for 
ripeness  in  melons  on  the  vine  or  elsewhere  is  the 
knife,  followed  by  the  eating. 

* 

WELL,  what  ai'e  you  going  to  do  about  it?  That 
is  the  attitude  of  school  authorities  toward 
recent  protests  against  consolidation.  Objections  of 
those  who  suffer  inconvenience  and  hardship  because 
their  local  school  districts  have  been  killed  are 
brushed  aside  or  ignored.  Under  present  conditions 
a  consolidation  project  may  he  hatched  up  and  given 
semblance  of  respectability  by  a  vote  in  which  a 
village  interested  in  annexing  farm  districts,  so  that 
farmers  have  to  help  pay  village  school  taxes,  far 
outnumbers  the  farmers.  The  vote  is  only  a  for¬ 
mality,  because  under  the  law  the  “powers  that  he” 
can  consolidate  as  they  see  fit,  regardless  of  what 
the  annexed  districts  think  or  say.  The  only  thing 
to  do  about  such  a  situation  is  what  can  be  done  on 
election  day.  The  New  York  State  school  law  exists 
because  of  something  at  previous  election  times  that 
was  done  or  not  done.  You  have  the  right  to  know 
how  your  members  of  the  Legislature  stand  in  this 
matter  of  reasonable  self  determination  of  school 
affairs,  and  from  now  until  election  time  legislators, 
and  those  who  would  be,  should  be  candled  by  voters 
as  carefully  as  an  egg  is  examined  for  quality.  Do 
not  let  this  year’s  Presidential  election  obscure  local 
issues. 

* 

Will  you  print  the  recipe  for  using  ipecac  to  cure 
blackhead  in  turkeys?  s.  R. 

THE  rule  called  for  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
ipecac  put  in  the  mash  for  20  turkey  poults  once 
a  week.  It  is  not  now  considered  effective,  though 
for  a  time  so-called  recoveries  from  its  use  were  re¬ 
ported.  Some  are  succeeding  with  turkeys  now  by 
observing  strict  sanitation,  keeping  them  separate 
from  other  poultry,  and  watching  every  detail  of 
their  feed  and  care  to  get  steady  and  strong  develop¬ 
ment  when  young.  This  watchfulness  catches  many 
points  in  sanitation  overlooked  by  those  who  merely 
think  they  are  careful,  and  perhaps  that  may  be  the 
main  point  in  success. 


Brevities 

According  to  the  Federal  Department  of  agriculture, 
the  annual  fire  damages  on  farms  in  the  United  States 
totals  $150,000,000. 

Rose  growers  are  now  using  a  grafting  stock  they 
call  Ragged  Robin,  which  has  pi-oved  very  satisfactory 
in  this  countx-y.  This  is  the  old  China  rose  introduced 
by  a  French  rosarian  in  1825  as  GJohe  des  Rosomanes. 
It  is  used  for  hedges  in  Louisiana. 

Thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  certificates  of  auto¬ 
mobile  registration  and  licenses  to  drive  were  revoked  or 
suspended  by  Charles  A.  Hartnett,  New  York  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Motor  Vehicles,  during  the  two  weeks  end¬ 
ed  June  20.  There  were  961  revocations  and  93  sus¬ 
pensions  in  New  York  City  and  158  revocations  and  14o 
suspensions  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  floods  in  Vermont  last  Fall  did  great  damage  to 
meadow  land  through  carrying  deposits  of  sand,  gravel 
and  stones  over  them.  In  many  places  stream  banks 
have  been  cut  far  back  into  the  very  best  bottom  lands 
of  the  State ;  in  other  places  streams  cut  new  channels 
through  meadows,  destroying  large  areas  ot  the  most 
valuable  land.  Approximately  10,000  acres  ot  fine 
meadow  lands,  it  is  estimated,  have  been  ruined  or  seri¬ 
ously  impaired  for  the  time  being. 
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Let  Dairymen  Vote  on  Reunion 

RESOLUTION  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  in  Rochester  approved 
the  action  of  the  management  in  refusing  to  join 
with  the  other  two  dairy  groups  in  the  Advisory 
"Board  to  improve  market  conditions  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Ten  Eyck  Committee.  It  gave  public 
assurance  to  the  Borden  Company  that  it  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear,  and  notice  to  producers  that  it  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  hope  from  a  reunion  of  dairymen. 

In  1910  we  organized  the  Dairymen’s  League  to 
take  the  power  of  fixing  the  price  of  milk  out  of 
Borden’s  hands,  and  putting  that  power  in  the  hands 
of  dairy  farmers.  We  fought  the  issue  out  and 
won.  The  triumphant  army  has  since  been  divided 
and  surrendered.  It  has  lost  all  that  it  fought  for 
and  gained  12  years  ago.  The  Bordens  again  fix 
the  price  and  make  it  lower  than  it  was  in  1910,  con¬ 
sidering  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  now 
and  then.  Dairymen  in  all  the  groups  are  helpless 
because  they  are  separated  and  kept  apart.  But  if 
the  men  and  women  who  depend  on  their  milk  re¬ 
turns  for  their  income  had  a  voice  in  the  matter,  90 
out  of  100  producers  in  each  and  every  group, 
would  vote  to  restore  unity  in  the  industry.  And 
a  large  majority  of  the  distributors  would  welcome 
it. 


Milk  Flow  Lower 

HURRIED  trip  through  the  dairy  sections  of 
Orange  and  Sullivan  counties,  N.  Y.,  reveals  a 
sudden  falling  off  in  the  flow  of  milk  since  July  1. 
For  the  first  10  days  of  July  the  drop  ran  from  20 
to  25  per  cent.  The  decrease  is  not  only  less  than  it 
was  in  June,  but  less  than  it  was  for  corresponding 
days  last  year.  Pastures  have  been  very  good,  but 
owing  to  almost  continuous  wet  weather  the  pastures 
have  been  soft  and  with  abundance  of  grass  the  flow 
of  milk  has  fallen  off.  Since  February  last  the  price 
of  milk  has  been  so  low  and  the  price  of  feed  so 
high,  farmers  as  a  rule  have  not  been  able  to  feed 
grains.  A  limited  number  have  continued  to  feed  a 
little.  These  have  held  their  production  above  the 
average,  but  not  up  to  previous  records,  and  with 
feed  at  $57  a  ton  and  milk  at  $36.20  to  $42.80  a  ton 
the  more  they  feed,  as  one  young  farmer  expressed 
it,  the  more  they  lose. 

Dairymen  who  responded  to  the  appeal  and  prom¬ 
ises  of  last  year  to  increase  production  for  the  Fall 
and  Winter  months  say  out  loud  that  they  will  not 
be  fooled  again.  They  saw  a  42-cent  raise  last  year 
increase  their  price  a  half  cent  a  quart,  while  the 
March  reduction  of  47  cents  reduced  their  price  a  full 
cent  a  quart  or  thereabouts.  They  see  that  under 
the  classified  price  plan  they  never  know  what  the 
real  price  will  be  until  they  get  the  returns  and  that 
as  soon  as  they  increase  the  supply,  the  price  is  re¬ 
duced  below  the  cost  of  production.  We  did  not  find 
a  single  producer  in  these  two  counties  who  did  not 
say  that  he  had  lost  money  since  the  reduction  of 
March  1.  And  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  feed  and 
cows  since  has  made  production  without  loss  impos¬ 
sible. 

This  year  another  appeal  to  increase  the  supply  to 
save  the  New  York  market  will,  many  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  agree,  fall  on  deaf  ears.  Last  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  is  too  fresh  in  their  memories.  A  market  that 
can  be  supplied  only  at  a  loss,  they  frankly  and 
logically  say,  is  not  worth  saving.  Besides,  looking 
back  over  the  i*ecord  they  tell  you  that  they  believe 
they  were  “gypped.”  They  have  seen  western  cream 
sold  for  the  last  month  in  their  markets  for  more 
money  than  their  own  milk  brings,  and  the  prices 
for  milk  in  the  western  markets  are  higher  than  the 
New  York  prices. 

“If  they  would  pay  us,”  one  large  dairyman  said, 
“as  much  as  it  would  cost  them  to  bring  western 
milk  into  our  markets  we  would  give  them  all  the 
milk  they  want  without  appeal.”  Continuing  this 
farmer  said,  “Instead  of  increasing  production  un¬ 
der  present  conditions,  I  would  like  to  see  production 
decreased  one-half.  Give  them  a  chance  to  get  west¬ 
ern  milk,  and  with  one-lialf  our  production  the  price 
would  go  up  quick,  and  we  would  make  more  money 
in  a  year  than  we  make  now  producing  a  surplus. 
I  do  not  believe  in  radical  measures  as  a  rule,  but  I 
am  out  of  patience  with  the  tyranny  in  the  milk 
business,  and  whatever  others  do,  I  shall  produce  less 
next  Fall  than  I  did  last  unless  we  have  definite  as¬ 
surance  of  a  definite  price  to  run  through  the  Fall 
and  Winter  up  to  April  1  at  least.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  price  of  liquid 
milk  should  not  be  $3  per  100  lbs.  the  year  around. 
The  consumers  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  it  and 
some  of  the  best  dealers  say  frankly  that  farmers 

ought  to  get  it,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  it  as 


soon  as  the  increased  price  can  be  made  uniform  to 
all.  There  are  only  two  ways  that  I  can  see  hope  for 
a  fair  price.  One  way  and  the  best  way  is  to  af¬ 
filiate  all  the  associations  under  one  head,  and  sell 
t  :  e  dealers  at  a  fair  price  all  the  milk  they  want  for 
liquid  consumption,  and  handle  the  surplus  our¬ 
selves.  The  other  way  is  to  reduce  production  until 
competition  raises  the  price  to  a  profitable  basis.” 

With  the  increased  demand  which  always  comes 
with  hot  weather  and  reduced  production,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  price  is  sure  to  come,  but  it  will  be  made 
by  the  buyers  and  not  by  the  producers,  and  as  soon 
as  the  crisis  is  over  the  price  will  again  go  down. 
Any  type  of  a  producers’  organization  would  correct 
this  system  provided  the  members  had  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  a  vote  to  control  the  policies. 


New  Poultry  Crate  Regulations 

I  understand  there  is  a  new  law  regulating  the  size 
of  poultry  crates  for  market  shipping,  also  size  of  open¬ 
ings  allowed  in  such  crates.  Can  you  give  me  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  law  or  tell  me  where  to  obtain  same? 

New  York.  c.  B. 

HE  express  company  has  inaugurated  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  size  of  poultry*  crates,  but  the 
laws  will  not  take  effect  until  January  1,  1929,  in 
order  to  give  poultrymen  an  opportunity  to  use  up 
the  supply  they  have  on  hand  or  remodel  their  coops 
to  meet  the  requirements.  The  new  regulations  will 
read  as  follows : 

“Coops  must  be  large  enough  to  prevent  overcrowding 
and  top  of  coop  must  be  covered  by  slats  not  more  than 
one  inch  apart  or  by  wire  or  screen  containing  meshes 
not  to  exceed  one  inch  in  size. 

“Charges  will  he  based  upon  the  gross  weight  of  coop 
and  contents  at  time  of  shipment. 

“Any  coop  which  with  its  contents  exceeds  150  pounds 
in  weight  will  not  be  accepted.” 


Russian  Wheat  Export 

BEFORE  the  Russian  revolution  that  country  ex¬ 
ported  wheat  to  the  amount  of  eight  to  twelve 
million  tons  annually.  This  export  product  was  pro¬ 
duced  largely  by  rich  farmers  and  large  landowner 
estates.  The  peasants  produced  about  one-half  the 
national  wheat  crop,  and  consumed  themselves  only 
about  40  per  cent  of  it.  Since  then  the  peasants  have 
become  largely  landowners,  and  now  produce  about 
85  per  cent  of  the  crop,  and  consume  themselves  75 
per  cent  of  it.  In  consequence  we  are  told  that  the 
villages  are  short  one-half  their  needs,  and  export 
has  been  reduced  to  one-twentieth,  or  5  per  cent  of 
the  pre-war  exports.  Soviet  officials  are  alarmed. 
Grain  made  up  two-thirds  of  Russia’s  export.  The 
government  is  anxious  to  maintain  the  export  trade 
to  pay  for  imports.  But  the  peasant  finds  that  he 
must  sell  his  wheat  at  about  one  and  a  half  times 
pre-war  prices,  and  pay  four  times  pre-war  prices 
for  manufactured  products.  In  other  words  he  has 
to  give  up  2  2/3  bushels  of  wheat  now  to  get  the 
manufactured  article  he  got  before  the  war  for  one 
bushel.  He  refuses  to  do  it.  He  eats  more  wheat 
and  goes  without  the  factory  products.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  afraid  to  seize  the  wheat  lest  the  peasants 
would  refuse  to  sow  in  the  future.  The  Russian 
peasant  having  little  or  no  investment,  and  having 
nothing  to  lose,  may  go  to  greater  extremes  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  outrageous  inequality  of  exchange 
imposed  on  farmers  of  the  world  since  the  war  than 
farmers  in  other  countries  will  venture.  It  would 
be  an  interesting  experience  if  the  ignorant  and  op¬ 
pressed  peasant  of  Russia  should  give  the  farmers 
of  the  world  a  successful  demonstration  of  the  re¬ 
sults  that  may  safely  be  expected  through  the  free 
play  of  economic  law. 


Beef  in  the  East 

SEVERAL  readers  have  expressed  a  lively  interest 
in  the  subject  of  raising  beef  cattle  in  the  East, 
which  was  discussed  by  R.  R.  Snapp  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  July  7.  For  instance,  W.  E.  Serson,  who  raises 
sheep  and  beef  cattle  on  his  farm  in  Onondaga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  writes  that  “if  your  readers  who  are  waiting 
for  farm  relief  or  wish  to  escape  much  of  the 
drudgery  of  present  dairy  methods  will  investigate 
this  branch  of  agriculture,  a  brighter  day  will  dawn 
for  them.”  Mr.  Serson  goes  on  to  say  that  “large 
areas  of  good  sqils  now  selling,  in  some  cases,  for 
less  than  half  of  what  the  buildings  on  them  cost 
should  be  cultivated  to  grow  the  essential  grains  for 
cattle  rations  and  the  rest  devoted  to  pasture  for 
beef.” 

We  have  been  saying  for  years  and  repeat  that 
the  raising  and  feeding  of  improved  beef  cattle  could 
be  developed  by  men  who  possess  beef  cattle  sense 
into  a  paying  enterprise  on  many  a  farm  in  the 
Eastern  States.  Hard  work  and  considerable 


drudgery,  however,  are  inseparable  from  any  kind  of 
stock  raising  or  farming  that  pays  or  keeps  going. 
To  many  of  us  the  other  man's  job  may  appear  on 
the  surface  to  be  far  easier  and  pleasanter  than  our 
own.  It  rarely  or  never  is.  A  man  who  is  making 
a  good  living  and  some  money  at  dairying  on  his 
own  farm  would  do  well  to  think  hard  more  than 
once  before  giving  up  that  business  and  engaging  in 
raising  beef  cattle  as  his  chief  enterprise.  Many  a 
promising  new  jump  is  out  of  the  frying  pan  into 
the  fire.  If  the  extension  and  development  of  rais¬ 
ing  good  beef  cattle  in  various  regions  of  the  East¬ 
ern  States  can  be  justified  and  sustained  by  the 
net  returns  received  by  the  farmers  who  do  the 
work,  it  is  certain  that  we  are  going  to  have  more 
beef  cattle  in  this  territory. 


Government  Crop  Report 

The  Winter  wheat  estimate  July  1  was  543,782,000 
bushels.  Spring  wheat  outlook  is  256,155,000  bushels. 

Corn  acreage  was  estimated  at  102,280,000  acres,  an 
increase  of  about  3,500,000  acres,  or  3.6  per  cent  over 
the  area  harvested  last  year.  Nearly  all  of  the  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  group  of  States  extending  from 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  west  to  Kansas.  In  the  eastern 
portion  of  this  area,  wet  weather  prevented  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  usual  acreage  of  corn  in  1927,  and  the  heavy 
loss  of  Winter  wheat  left  an  unusually  large  acreage 
to  be  planted  to  corn  and  small  grains. 

The  condition  of  corn  on  July  1  was  estimated  to  be 
78.1  per  cent  of  normal,  with  a  probable  yield  per  acre 
of  26.7  bushels,  compared  with  28.2  bushels  per  acre 
harvested  in  1927,  and  27.2  bushels,  the  five-year  aver¬ 
age.  A  condition  estimated  of  78.1  per  cent  may  be 
compared  with  69.9  per  cent  on  July  1,  1927  and  82.6 
per  cent,  the  10-year  average. 

Production,  estimated  on  the  basis  of  a  yield  of  26.7 
bushels  per  acre,  is  forecast  at  2,735,617,000  bushels, 
which  compares  with  2,786,000,000  bushels  harvested  in 
1927  and  2,752,000,000  bushels,  the  five-year  average. 

Wheat  stocks  on  farms  July  1  are  estimated  at  23,- 
450,000  bushels,  compared  with  27,215,000  bushels  last 
year. 

The  acreage  of  oats  shows  practically  no  change, 
41,974,000  acres.  The  condition  of  oats  on  July  1  was 
79.9  per  cent  of  normal.  An  average  yield  per  acre  of 
31.5  bushels  is  indicated,  compared  with  28.3  bushel* 
per  acre  harvested  in  1927.  On  this  basis  production  is 
forecast  at  1,320,097,000  bushels,  compared  with  1,195,- 
000,000  bushels  harvested  in  1927. 

The  acreage  of  barley  is  estimated  at  12,243,000  acres, 
compared  with  9,454,000  acres  last  year.  The  condition 
of  barley  on  July  1  was  reported  as  81.3  per  cent.  This 
indicates  the  probability  of  a  yield  of  about  24.8  bushels 
per  acre  or  a  total  crop  about  303,000.000  bushels,  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  largest  previous  crop  by  about  14  per  cent. 

The  acreage  of  rye  for  harvest  decreased  4.2  per  cent 
compared  with  1927.  The  acreage  is  reported  as  3,535,- 
000,  compared  with  3,690,000  harvested  in  1927.  The 
condition  of  66.7  per  cent  on  July  1  indicates  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  11.1  bushels  per  acre,  compared  with  16 
bushels  harvested  in  1927.  Production  is  forecast  at 
39,273,000  bushels,  compared  with  36,376,000  bushels 
indicated  by  June  1  conditions  and  58,600,000  bushels 
harvested  in  1927. 


Leading  Pennsylvania  Counties 

The  following  statement  is  from  Bulletin  445  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Crop  Reporting  Board : 

Lehigh  had  the  highest  value  of  crops  per  farm  of  any 
county  in  1926. 

Lancaster  led  in  total  production  of  corn,  wheat,  to¬ 
bacco  and  hay ;  in  number  of  cattle  on  farms ;  in  num¬ 
ber  of  chickens  on  farms  and  egg  produced,  and  in  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  having  automobiles  and  tractors. 

Berks  produced  the  most  oats  while  Lawrence  and 
Beaver  secured  the  highest  yield  per  acre. 

Philadelphia  produced  the  most  wheat  and  corn  per 
acre. 

Berks  led  in  production  of  rye. 

Bradford  raised  the  most  buckwheat  while  Adams  se¬ 
cured  the  highest  yield  per  acre. 

Adams  produced  more  than  1,500,000  bushels  of  ap¬ 
ples,  500,000  bushels  more  than  Franklin,  the  second 
highest. 

Franklin  produced  187,000  bushels  of  peaches,  34,000 
bushels  more  than  Allegheny,  the  second  leading  county. 

Montgomery  produced  the  most  pears. 

Lehigh  produced  almost  .twice  as  many  potatoes  as 
any  other  county,  while  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  had 
the  highest  yield  per  acre. 

Washington  led  in  wool  production  with  Greene  a 
close  second. 

Allegheny  has  the  largest  number  of  farms  equipped 
with  radios. 


Vermont  Feed  Prices 

The  Vermont  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the 
following  figures  for  the  principal  feed  markets  of  the 
State,  in  straight  carlots : 

No.  2  white  oats,  S4c ;  No.  3  white  oats,  77c;  No.  2 
yellow  corn,  $1.26%  ;  No.  3  yellow  corn,  $1.24%  ;  S.  W. 
bran,  $37.60;  hard  Winter  bran,  $38.60;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $43.10 ;  flour  middlings,  $51.10 ;  red-dog  flour, 
$53.10 ;  dry  brewers’  grain,  $40.60 ;  white  hominy, 
$55.60 ;  gluten  feed.  $47.85 ;  gluten  meal,  $63.60 ;  36 
per  cent  cottonseed  meal,  $58.20 ;  41  per  cent  cottonseed 
meal,  $66.70 ;  43  per  cent  cottonseed  meal,  $70.70 ;  31 
per  cent  oilmeal,  $57.10;  34  flw  cent  oilmeal,  $57.60. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Counsel 

If  thou  sliouldst  bid  thy  friend  farewell, 
But  for  one  niglit  though  that  farewell 
may  be, 

Press  thou  his  hand  in  thine ;  thou  canst 
not  tell 

How  far  from  thee 

Pate  or  caprice  may  lead  his  feet 

Ere  that  tomorrow  come.  Men  have 
been  known 

Lightly  to  turn  the  corner  of  a  street, 
And  days  have  grown 

To  months,  and  months  to  lagging  years, 
Before  they  look  on  loving  eyes  again. 
Parting,  at  best,  is  underlaid  with  tears, 
With  tears  and  pain. 

Therefore,  lest  sudden  death  should  come 
between, 

Or  time,  or  distance,  clasp  with  pres¬ 
sure  true 

The  palm  of  him  who  goeth  forth,  unseen, 
Fate  goeth,  too  ! 

Yea,  find  thou  always  time  to  say 

Some  earnest  word  betwixt  the  idle 
talk, 

Lest  with  thee  henceforth  ever,  night  and 
day, 

Regret  should  walk. 

— Mary  Evelyn  Moore  Davis 
(1852-1909). 

* 

Children  should  be  taught,  from  their 
earliest  years,  to  put  away  their  clothes 
neatly,  but  hooks  and  hangers  are  often 
too  high  for  a  child  to  reach.  The  cloth¬ 
ing  specialist  of  the  South  Dakota  State 
College  suggests  the  use  of  a  narrow 
board  with  a  line  of  clothes  hooks,  swung 
by  cords  from  the  higher  hooks.  This 
can  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  convenient  in 
height  for  the  children  and  it  will  teach 
them  orderly  care  of  their  clothes.  There 
is  always  plenty  of  “picking  up”  for 
mother,  even  when  the  children  are  rea¬ 
sonably  neat. 

* 

The  following  is  a  quick  method  of 
making  cottage  cheese :  Thick  curdled 
milk  that  has  soured  quickly  is  the  best 
foundation  for  a  good  quality  cottage 
cheese.  Set  the  bowl  of  milk  in  a  pan  of 
hot  water.  The  milk  itself  should  never 
become  more  than  lukewarm.  When  the 
whey  has  separated  and  large  thick  curds 
have  formed,  pour  it  into  a  cheesecloth 
bag  and  hang  it  to  drain  for  20  minutes. 
Then  measure  the  curd,  put  it  into  a 
colander,  and  beat  in  a  teaspoonful  of 
butter  to  a  quart  of  curd.  Add  salt  to 
taste  and  leave  the  mixture  to  drain  for 
an  hour  or  two  longer.  A  delicious  salad 
combination  was  made  by  putting  tender 
young  garden  lettuce  in  a  bowl,  seasoning 
with  French  dressing,  then  placing  on 
it  a  mound  of  cottage  cheese.  The  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  was  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
gooseberry  preserve.  It  made  a  very 
pretty  dish,  and  the  combination  was  de¬ 
licious. 

* 

The  blueberry  muffins  they  make  down 
on  Cape  Cod  are  very  good,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe  for  them  was  sent  us  some 
years  ago  by  a  Massachusetts  woman : 
Sift  two  cups  or  flour  with  two  teaspoons 
of  baking  powder,  a  half  teaspoon  of  salt 
and  one  round  teaspoon  of  sugar.  Beat 
three  eggs  without  separating;  add  to 
them  1%  caps  of  milk  and  stir  the  milk 
and  eggs  into  the  flour.  Have  ready  a 
cup  of  carefully-cleaned  blueberries  and 
stir  them  lightly  into  the  mixture.  Bake 
in  hot  buttered  gem  pans  in  a  quick  oven 
for  15  minutes. 


Preparing  a  Rose  Jar 

Some  time  ago  you  printed  the  rules 
for  making  a  rose  jar.  Would  you  repeat 
these  directions?  MRS.  J.  h.  l. 

Collect  the  rose  petals  from  fragrant, 
fully  open  or  falling  flowers,  and  dry  in 
the  "shade.  A  mosquito  net  bag,  hung  in 
an  airy  place,  is  convenient  for  this,  as 
the  petals  cannot  blow  about,  and  can  be 
shaken  to  aid  drying.  The  old-fashioned 
European  way  was  to  spread  out  the 
petals,  and  sprinkle  with  salt,  but  this 
makes  too  much  moisture,  matting  the 
petals  together,  and  we  prefer  to  dry 
without  salt. 

The  petals  being  dried,  you  are  ready 
for  the  pot-pourri  mixture.  In  addition 
to  rose  petals,  use  any  flower  or  leaf  that 
retains  •  fragrance  when  dried ;  sweet 
clover,  scented  geranium,  lemon  verbena 
or  pinks.  To  six  quarts  of  the  dried 
petals  and  leaves,  use  one-fourth  ounce 


each  of  coarsely  ground  mace,  allspice, 
cloves,  and  cinnamon  ;  one  ounce  each  of 
gum  benzoin  coarsely  pounded,  one  ounce 
chipped  orris  root,  a  Tittle  dried  and  pul¬ 
verized  orange  and  lemon  peel,  sandal¬ 
wood  sawdust  and  powdered  myrrh.  Mix 
all  together  and  pack  in  the  rose  jar,  first 
putting  in  the  bottom  a  grain  of  musk 
and  a  little  oil  of  rose.  Some  pour  a 
little  bay  rum  over  all,  but  we  think  this 
overpowers  the  rose  odor,  and  do  not  use 
it.  When  the  jar  is  packed,  cover  tightly 
and  leave  for  three  months,  that  the  odor 
may  be  well  blended. 


Sunshine  Preserves 

.  Sunshine  preserves  are  something  new 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  so  will  pass 
my  recent  experience  along  this  line 
which  is  as  follows : 

Weigh  1  lb.  of  sugar  for  each  pound  of 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


■  The  Sports 
Designed  in 
16,  18,  20 
36,  38,  40 

42-in.  bust 


138  —  Unusual  One- 
piece  Type.  De¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  27-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


216  —  Cool  Looking. 
Designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material  with 
t4  yd.  of  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


measure.  Size  36 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
Va  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  3%  yds. 
of  ribbon.  Ten  cents. 


210— Youthful  Style. 

Designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  1%  yds. 
of  36-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


11150 — Motifs  for  Flower  Bag  and  for 
Slipper  Buckles.  rattern  contains  36 
flower  motifs  and  four  slipper  motifs.  Ten 
cents. 

Summer  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


fruit.  Put  sugar  on  stove  with  just  a 
little  water  to  dissolve.  When  it  boils, 
put  in  the  fruit  and  boil  for  only  20  min¬ 
utes.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  pour  into 
pans  not  over  two  inches  deep.  Cover 
with  net  or  cheesecloth,  and  place  them 
in  the  sun  for  three  days  to  become  thick. 

I  have  just  finished  preserving  my  cher¬ 
ries  and  strawberries  this  way,  and  no 
more  delicious  or  beautiful  preserves 
could  be  wished  for.  Where  the  best  part 
comes  in  is  that  it  requires  so  little  time 
•over  the  fire  on  hot  days.  Any  kind  of 
fruit  can  be  preserved  in  this  way.  I 
want  to  preserve  some  peaches  this  Sum¬ 


mer  the  same  way.  Sunshine  preserves 
also  have  a  better  flavor  than  when  pre¬ 
served  the  old  way.  I  have  a  friend  who 
told  me  her  mother  did  all  of  her  pre¬ 
serving  by  the  “sunshine”  method.  Try 
preserving  by  the  “sunshine”  process.  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  in  more  ways 
than  one.  MRS.  V.  h.  s. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Vegetation  of  all  kinds  was  weeks  be¬ 
hind  the  beginning  of  June;  cold  rains 
had  turned  corn  and  beans  a  sickly  yel¬ 
low.  As  yet  our  young  turkeys  have  with¬ 
stood  the  cold  and  wet  but  some  of  my 
neighbors  have  lost  entire  broods.  We 
have  an  exceptionally  good  mother  hen, 
although  it  is  her  first  brood,  she  watches 
the  clouds  and  at  the  first  sprinkle  she 
makes  her  way  to  the  coop. 

The  rats  have  destroyed  almost  every 
young  chick ;  they  even  carry  them  out 
of  the  nest  when  first  hatched,  and  though 
we  have  dug,  trapped  and  keep  cats,  they 
seem  to  grow  worse  every  year. 

Our  old-fashioned  roses  are  one  mass 
of  bloom.  Some  of  the  fruit  trees  with 
a  fair  crop ;  blackberry  briers  were 
white  with  bloom,  and.  with  all  the  empty 
jars,  crocks  and  glasses  one  surely  hopes 
they  Will  soon  mature. 

Yesterday  I  washed,  scrubbed  the  floors 
and  churned ;  then  thought  of  a  straw¬ 
berry  pie.  It  was  a  long  long  way,  and 
many  others  had  the  same  desire,  and 
there  were  only  sufficient  for  a  small  dish 
of  jam,  which  Avas  very  nice  Avith  bis¬ 
cuits  and  butter.  Wild  straAvberries  are 
not  so  plentiful  as  they  used  to  be,  but 
are  just  as  delicious. 

If  one  could  only  find  some  use  for 
bugs !  The  beans  are  already  riddled,  to¬ 
matoes  covered  with  tiny  ones,  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes  in  same  condition.  I  am  using 
Paris  green  and  hoping  to  help  the  vege¬ 
tables  get  a  start  of  the  bugs,  but  I  no¬ 
tice  even  the  Aveeds  are  alive  with  insects, 
so  it  is  an  up-hill  fight.  We  find  a  mag¬ 
got  iioav  and  then  in  the  onions  as  Avell 
as  the  rhubarb,  and  the  worms  just 
Avalked  off  Avith  the  gooseberries  and  then 
began  on  the  currants. 

The  hens  have  gone  on  a  strike ;  I’ve 
an  idea  it  is  for  more  feed,  but  the 
crows  allow  us  a  feAV  guinea  eggs  now 
and  then.  People  lo\’e  the  farm,  but  to 
see  the  waters  SAvooping  dOAvn  the  val¬ 
leys  and  cutting  great  trenches  through 
freshly  planted  grain  or  neAA'ly  set  plants, 
to  see  a  late  frost  or  an  early  one  cut 
doAvn  entire  crops,  or  a  hailstorm  destroy 
a  season’s  work  in  a  few  moments,  to  go 
out  and  find  your  choice  stock  dead  from 
no  particular  cause — to  Avork  and  work 
and  Avork,  to  wear  rags  and  tags — and 
have  not  sufficient  coppers  ofttimes  to 
mail  a  letter — well,  sometimes  I  don’t 
love  the  farm  so  well.  There  are  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  in  every  Avalk 
of  life.  Today  one  may  haAre  a  year’s 
living  in  prospect,  and  tomorrow  starva¬ 
tion  may  be  staring  him  in  the  face.  I 
trust  there  Avill  be  sufficient  for  all  to 
live  and  to  let  live.  One  reaches  the  end 
of  the  proverbial  rainbow,  and  finds  no 
pot  of  gold,  looks  behind  the  clouds  and 
sees  no  silver  lining,  and  like  a  tired 
child  at  the  close  of  day  we  are  anxious 
for  rest  and  sleep,  willing  to  trust  it  all 
to  a  Divine  poAver.  MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


From  the  Little  Brown 
House 

Some  hai'e  taken  exception  to  the  name 
of  “Lonesome  Farmhouse”  and  in  a  book 
recently  sent  the  boys  is  the  old  poem  of 
the  boy  who  Avas  going  aAA-ay  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  and  hunt  for  the  best  place  in 
the  Avorld  and  then  come  and  get  his 
mother,  but  when  the  year  was  ended  he 
told  his  mother  : 

“The  dearest  and  best 
Is  a  little  broAvn  house, 

An  old  broAvn  house, 

Under  the  apple  tree.” 

And  after  all  these  years  it  seemed  so 
fit  we  wonder  if  at  the  end  of  a  perfect 
day  our  boys  will  feel  the  same. 

Such  a  unique  experience  was  mine  a 
few  days  ago.  As  I  opened  my  eyes  in 
the  white  lilac  was  a  chipping  sparroAv 
and  myrtle  wmrbler,  in  the  plum  tree  just 
beyond  was  the  black-throated  blue  Avar- 
bler,  and  the  easily  distinguished  Black¬ 
burnian  warbler,  and  a  plioebe  was  call¬ 
ing  from  the  ridge  pole  of  the  barn,  a 
song  sparroAv  was  trilling  in  the  apple 
tree,  while  the  barn  full  of  SAvalloAvs  was 
filling  the  air  with  gladness.  A  pair  of 
robins  is  nesting  in  a  nearby  apple  tree, 
the  goldfinch  visits  the  grounds  each 
day,  and  cedar  waxwing  investigated  the 
trees,  but  I  don’t  find  his  nest  yet,  Avliile 
a  flock  of  20  chimney  swifts  came  to  the 
apple  trees  north  of  the  house  one  night, 
but  seemingly  have  gone  on. 

On  June  9  the  lilacs,  Tartarian  honey¬ 
suckle  and  Japan  quince  Avere  in  full 
bloom  and  the  hardy  plants,  so  slow  in 
starting  this  Spring,  were  coming  on  Avell 
and  hurrying  their  buds.  Hardy  lupins 
and  Heuchera  or  alum-root  are  among  the 
new  buds  I  am  eagerly  watching.  Geum 
Mrs.  Bradshaw  is  groAving  freely  from 
seed,  but  am  not  sure  there  is  a  single 
plant  of  Asclepias  tuberosa,  something 
partner  and  I  were  especially  anxious  to 
groAV. 

The  maiden  pinks,  Dianthus  deltoides, 
started  for  rock  Avork,  are  things  of  beau¬ 
ty  in  their  dainty  little  leaves  and  buds 
of  promise. 

The  garden  was  so  sadly  neglected  last 
year  that  I  started  in  to  reset  all  but 
shrubs,  roses,  peonies  and  Iris,  the  Iris 


to  be  reset  after  blooming ;  so  many 
rainy  days  have  been  favorable  to  this 
Avork  and  Iioav  the  plants  appreciate  a 
nice  rich,  soft  root  bed.  I  think  1  have 
been  too  afraid  of  resetting  the  hardy 
plants,  perhaps  now  I  shall  go  to  the 
other  extreme. 

Have  those  interested  in  Avild  plants 
tried  growing  them  from  seed?  Those 
Ave  are  trying  Ave  have  soavu  as  soon  as 
ripe,  in  Mother  Nature’s  way,  and  most 
of  the  seedlings  appear  the  next  Spring. 
Blood-root  ripened  seed  in  July,  was  sown 
at  once,  and  covered  with  a  burlap  sack, 
and  in  June  the  little  plants  came.  Herb 
Robert  has  very  tiny  seeds,  but  sown 
last  Fall  is  coming  on  finely,  and  Jack-in- 
the-pulpit  always  grows;  as  well  as 
Clematis,  virgin’s  boAver,  and  the  CEno- 
thera  or  evening  primrose. 

Karl,  aged  10,  is  enthusiastically  press¬ 
ing  and  mounting  one  of  each  variety  of 
Avild  floAver  he  finds,  and  Avishing  he  could 
press  one  of  each  variety  in  the  world. 
Poor  little  chap !  His  little  feet  have 
a  long  way  to  traA^el  before  he  learns  it 
is  a  “great,  Avide,  beautiful.  Avonderful 
Avorld”  in  the  prose  of  everyday  life. 

In  wallpaper  economy  it  is  often  pos¬ 
sible  to  buy  odd  rolls  of  wallpaper;  those 
that  haAre  the  same  plain  shade  back  may 
be  put  on  reA*erse  side  out,  and  make  a 
substantial  saving. 

And  iioav  it  is  raining  again,  the  seven¬ 
teenth  rainy  day  in  less  than  a  month. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Food  for  Health 

We  farmers  should  be  the  best  nour¬ 
ished  people  in  the  Avorld,  but  all  too  fre¬ 
quently,  oAA’ing  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
food  values,  Ave  are  overfed  and  under¬ 
nourished.  Milk  and  eggs  should  form  a 
large  part  of  our  diet,  but  I  often  hear 
houseAvives  say  :  “I  cannot  afford  to  feed 
my  family  milk  and  eggs ;  those  are  the 
things  that  we  have  to  depend  on  to  bring 
in  money,”  and  the  same  Avomen  buy  ex¬ 
pensive  cuts  of  meat  and  spend  their  time 
concocting  rich  dishes  abounding  in  sugar 
and  fat,  and  flatter  themselves  that  they 
are  saving  money,  but  an  epidemic  of  any 
disease  is  sure  to  find  one  or  more  victims 
beneath  their  roofs.  Those  same  Avomen 
will  say  in  such  an  injured  tone  of  A-oice, 
“We  are  so  unlucky,  it  just  seems  as  if  it 
was  our  fate  that  some  of  our  family 
should  catch  every  ailment  that  comes 
Avithin  a  mile  of  us.”  In  the  end  it  costs 
them  a  lot  more  for  doctor’s  bills  than  has 
been  saved  by  depriving  themselves  of 
wholesome  foods. 

One  of  our  friends  is  at  present  recov¬ 
ering  from  a  long  and  expenshe  illness 
with  the  grippe.  His  Avife  is  an  excellent 
cook  and  a  fine  Avoman,  but  she  has  an  in- 
groAvn  notion  that  milk  and  eggs  are  pro¬ 
duced  to  be  sold.  From  a  dairy  of  ten 
coavs  she  saves  one  quart  of  milk  a  day, 
and  if  the  supply  falls  short  she  adds 
Avater  to  make  it  hold  out.  The  hired  man 
is  very  fond  of  milk,  but  she  says  “he 
will  have  to  drink  tea  and  coffee,  milk 
costs  too  much.”  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  at  the  prices  we  receive  for  milk,  it 
is  the  cheapest  of  all  foods,  and  not  only 
the  cheapest  but  the  wholesomest.  At 
our  house  milk  and  eggs  are  eaten  freely 
every  day,  and  none  of  us  ever  haA'e  more 
than  a  touch  of  the  grippe. 

A  farmer’s  Avife  wdiose  husband  kept  a 
dairy  of  20  coavs,  once  said  to  me : 
“Tapioca  pudding  is  our  faA-orite  dessert, 
but  we  neA'er  have  it  except  in  the  Winter 
time  when  the  milk  is  kept  at  home ;  we 
can’t  afford  to  use  much  milk  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  time.”  This  woman’s  daughter’s  face 
Avas  a  sight,  covered  Avith  pimples  from 
eating  too  much  pork  and  rich  cake  and 
pie.  Milk  is  a  great  beautifier,  and  if  for 
no  other  reason  it  Avould  pay  our  girls  and 
women  to  drink  lots  of  it. 

Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland  says  if  he  had 
his  way  eArery  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  world  would  drink  at  least  a  quart  of 
milk  each  day.  If  the  good  doctor  had  his 
Avay  what  Avould  it  mean  to  the  dairy 
farmer?  If  the  rest  of  the  world  will  not 
follow  his  advice  there  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  farmers  and  their  families  from 
doing  it. 

The  great  majority  of  farmers  eat  too 
much  starch  in  the  form  of  white  bread, 
potatoes,  pies,  puddings  and  cake ;  groAV- 
ing  children  and  anyone  avIio  leads  an  ac¬ 
tive  outdoor  life  need  plenty  of  body¬ 
building  elements  in  their  daily  diet,  and 
milk,  eggs  and  fresh  fruits  andYegetables 
supply  these  elements  more  abundantly 
and  in  far  better  form  than  the  usual  diet 
of  Avliite  bread,  meat,  potatoes  and  des¬ 
serts.  If  you  are  suffering  from  digestive 
disturbances  with  “that  tired  feeling” 
added  to  your  other  discomforts  just  try 
for  one  month  living  on  green  leafy  vege¬ 
tables  made  into  appetizing  salads,  eat 
tAvo  or  three  eggs  a  day,  drink  milk  in¬ 
stead  of  tea  or  coffee,  and  see  if  you  do 
not  feel  better  at  the  enl  of  the  month. 
“The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat¬ 
ing,”  you  know. 

My  husband  once  Avorked  tAvo  months 
for  a  prosperous  farmer  avIio  sold  a  bushel 
basket  of  eggs  every  Aveek,  and  they  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  table  three  times  during 
the  tAvo  months.  The  usual  supper  Avas 
bread  and  butter,  dried  herrings  and  cake. 
It  was  haying  time,  and  when  the  boys 
found  a  nest  of  eggs  in  the  moAV  they 
went  the  Avay  good  eggs  often  go  when 
hungry  boys  find  them. 

Buttermilk  is  a  fine  article  of  diet  for 
those  who  relish  it,  and  everyone  should 
learn  to ;  Ave  cannot  all  get  the  real  stuff, 
but  a  good  substitute  of  equal  food  value 
is,  well-flavored  sour  milk  Avith  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  of  cream  added  to  each  cui>ful, 
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and  well  beaten  with  an  egg-beater. 

White  bread  is  lacking  in  minerals  and 
vitamins  and  should  never  be  used  as  a 
steady  article  of  diet;  for  the  past  live 
months  I  have  eaten  only  whole  wheat 
bread  and  I  never  had  better  health.  The 
curse  of  America  is  the  great  number  of 
refined  foods  that  are  advertised  so  wide¬ 
ly,  so  refined  and  devitalized  that  there  is 
almost  no  food  value  left. 

Old-fashioned  eornmeal  mush  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  food,  I  make  it  very  thin  with 
salted  water  and  after  it  has  boiled  a  few 
minutes  I  put  it  in  the  oven  for  two 
hours  or  longer,  it  cannot  be  cooked  too 
long,  and  when  I  take  it  out  I  just  re¬ 
move  the  skin  that  forms  on  the  top ;  this 
is  easier  than  cooking  it  on  top  of  the 
stove  and  I  think  it  cooks  more  evenly. 
If  you  can  get  milk  and  cream  half  and 
half  to  serve  with  it  you  have  a  dish  fit 
for  a  prince. 

My  family  like  johnny-cake  made  by 
this  recipe :  One  and  two-thirds  cups  corn- 
meal,  two  and  one-third  cups  white  flour, 
three-fourths  cup  sugar,  two  teaspoons 
salt,  mix  all  together,  make  a  hole  in  the 
center  and  break  in  two  eggs.  Stir  the 
eggs  with  part  of  the  dry  mixture,  this 
obviates  the  necessity  of  beating  them, 
then  add  two  cups  of  sour  milk  in  which 
two  teaspoons  of  soda  has  been  dissolved. 
This  is  a  favorite  dish  at  our  house, 
served  hot  with  milk,  but  I  prefer  it  cold 
with  butter.  c-  T* 


Home-cured  Pork 

A  reader  has  inquired  about  the  market 
for  home-cured  pork.  It  has  been  our 
experience  that  there  is  more  profit  in 
this  method  of  marketing  pigs  than  any 
other.  Notice  that  I  said  “pigs,”  not 
“hogs.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  said  that  the  farm¬ 
er  would  have  to  compete  with  the  big 
packers  whose  products  are  always  uni¬ 
form  and  of  excellent  quality.  This  is 
right  of  course  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
as  necessary  to  give  the  young  pigs  quick¬ 
growing  feeds  as  it  is  to  cure  the  pork 
carefully.  Then  they  should  be  quickly, 
though  moderately,  fattened  in  order  that 
the  meat  may  be  tender,  juicy  and  fine 
grained,  with  a  good  flavor.  Although 
the  commercial  hams  are  in  great  demand, 
if  the  farmer  can  produce  such  a  grade 
of  meat  it  will  find  a  ready  sale  with  a 
certain  class  of  customers  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  big  price  for  a  good  quality, 
and  certainly  a  well-cared-for  dairy-fed 
pork  bears  the  palm  over  all  others. 

The  joints  should  be  well  rounded  and 
plump,  instead  of  thin  and  flat,  the  out¬ 
side  skin  must  be  tender,  thin  and  pli¬ 
able,  and  fine  streaks  of  fat  should  show 
through  the  muscle  fibres.  A  poorly  fed 
and  slowly  grown  pig  will  produce  hams 
that  will  be  dry  and  tough  in  comparison, 
no  matter  how  carefully  they  may  be 
cured,  and  an  old  hog  will  be  too  fat  and 
coarse-grained  for  a  finicky  trade. 

Hams  sell  more  readily  if  they  weigh 
about  12  lbs.,  as  15  and  16  “sound”  like 
too  much  for  the  average  customer. 

If  the  product  is  to  be  boned  be  sure 
that  the  meat  is  rolled  very  tightly  and 
tied  and  skewered  firmly  and  neatly  in 
place.  Gummed  paper  strips  are  more 
satisfactory,  and  look  better,  to  hold  the 
first  wrapping  in  place. 

In  curing  hams  a  mild  flavor  is  usually 
preferred,  and  this  means  that  the  meat 
must  be  removed  from  the  pickle  exactly 
on  time  and  all  the  curing  ingredients 
exactly  proportioned,  according  to  the 
method  and  recipe  used.  Every  farmer 
has  a  pet  method  for  curing  pork,  and 
usually  is  more  successful  if  that  method 
is  followed ;  however  always  avoid  over 
salting  and  depend  on  the  long,  slow 
smoking  for  keeping  qualities. 

Satisfactory  bacon  is  far  more  difficult 
to  prepare  than  any  other  pork  product. 
The  lean  must  be  tender  and  of  a  bright 
color,  and  the  fat  should  be  firm  and 
white. 

So  much  for  smoked  products.  If 
sausage  is  attempted,  orders  should  be 
taken  early  in  the  season  before  the  pigs 
are  butchered  in  order  to  know  just  how 
much  meat  to  allow  for  this  pui-pose.  It 
pays  to  use  all  the  meat,  except  the  heavy 
clear  fat,  for  sausage,  as  good  homemade 
sausage  brings  a  high  price  to  private 
customers,  and  can  be  safely  and  cheaply 
sent  by  mail  during  the  cold  months, 
parcel  post. 

Here  again  the  product  must  be  uni¬ 
form,  as  it  would  never  do  to  make  a 
good  lean  sausage  for  one  order  and  then, 
because  the  next  pig  happened  to  be  fat¬ 
ter,  have  the  xiext  order  all  melt  away  in 
the  frying  pan.  The  old-fashioned  fat 
sausage  is  out  of  date.  It  should  not 
shrink  more  than  one-sixth  in  frying.  _  It 
must  be  fine  grained,  but  not  pasty  like 
the  butcher’s  sausage.  The  texture 
should  be  even  and  the  seasoning  well 
mixed.  To  do  this  it  must  be  ground  once, 
spread  out  and  sprinkled  with  the  sea¬ 
soning,  mixed  slightly  by  hand  and  then 
ground  twice  more.  It  is  then  pressed 
into  a  firm  round  roll,  wrapped  neatly  in 
oiled  paper,  ready  to  be  sliced  easily. 
Fresh  home-grown  sage  is  the  best  sea¬ 
soning,  but  lacking  this  a  good  fresh  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  dressing  can  be  used  fol¬ 
lowing  directions  carefully,  being  careful 
not  to  have  the  product  too  highly  flavor¬ 
ed,  as  that  is  one  strong  objection  to  the 
commercial  sausage.  The  consumer 
wishes  to  enjoy  the  flavor  of  the  pork  as 
well  as  salt  and  sage. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  popular 
sausage.  The  best  and  highest  priced  is 
the  all  pork,  next  comes  the  pork  and 
beef,  then  the  pork  and  veal,  and  pork 
and  cereal,  This  last  I  have  never  at¬ 


tempted,  although  I  have  eaten  it  and 
found  it  very  good. 

When  beef  is  combined  with  pork,  the 
beef  should  be  lean,  but  the  pork  may 
safely  contain  a  trifle  more  fat  than  when 
all  pork  is  used.  Not  more  than  one-third 
beef  should  be  used,  as  it  will  be  more 
like  hamburg  steak  than  sausage  if  there 
is  too  much  beef.  It  must  be  very  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  by  grinding  the  strips  al¬ 
ternately. 

In  the  pork  and  veal  sausage  the  bacon 
cuts  may  be  combined  with  the  clear  lean 
pork  and  lean  veal. 

A  standard  sausage  recipe  is  100  lbs. 
of  pork  and  1%  lbs.  of  salt,  5  ozs.  of  black 
pepper  and  4  ozs.  of  freshly  ground  sage 
and  1  oz.  of  ground  mustard.  This  makes 
a  mild  flavored  sausage  and  can  be  varied 
to  suit  the  taste. 

It  is  wise  to  specialize  on  the  form  of 
product,  and  not  try  to  prepare  the  whole 
pig  for  private  customers,  as  it  is  apt  to 
prove  too  difficult.  By  concentrating  our 
efforts  on  either  the  smoked  products  or 
the  sausage,  success  is  more  assured,  as 
some  of  the  better  meat  is  needed  in  the 
sausage.  Florence  hadley. 


Keeping  Butter  in  Brine 

Heretofore  in  keeping  butter  put  up 
in  brine  I  always  found  a  difficult  task 
to  keep  it  from  getting  that  old,  stale, 
strong  odor  and  flavor  until  a  year  or  two 
ago,  when  I  tried  an  experiment  with 
first-class  results. 

Simply  get  a  thin  piece  of  cloth  and 
cut  in  square  sizes  large  enough  to  hold 
about  a  pound  of  butter,  then  wrap  but¬ 
ter  closely  and  drop  into  the  brine  jar  or 
crock.  First,  be  sure  to  work  out  all 
water  or  sour  milk,  then  let  it  become  firm 
and  make  into  as  round  cakes  as  possible. 
Small  2-lb.  sugar  or  salt  bags  are  ideal  to 
put  it  in.  Last  Fall  I  put  up  in  this  way 
about  15  lbs.  just  for  table  use  (as  my 
cow  would  be  dry  in  midwinter)  and  it 
kept  nearly  as  sweet  as  when  first  made, 
and  I  didn’t  use  the  last  until  May.  When 
it  is  packed  close  in  a  stone  jar  or  crock 
then  covered  with  brine,  the  brine  does 
not  get  free  access  to  the  butter,  which 
causes  it  to  get  old  and  strong,  but  when 
put  up  in  cloth,  the  brine  gets  all  around 
and  in  between  each  package,  as  they  do 
not  fit  solid  or  close  together.  This  free 
access  of  hrine  at  all  times  causes  the 
butter  to  keep  sweet.  When  the  jar  is 
full,  weight  with  a  small  plate  or  rock 
or  something  similar  so  as  every  cake 
will  be  well  under  the  brine. 

Be  sure  to  have  the  brine  strong  enough 
to  float  an  egg.  I  have  used  the  above 
method  for  three  Winters  with  the  same 
good  results.  It  is  no  doubt  the  best 
recipe  I  ever  tried  or  have  seen  in  print 
for  keeping  butter  fresh  and  sweet  for 
so  long  a  time.  mrs.  V.  H.  s. 


Proved  by  Experience 

The  following  are  some  recipes  that  I 
have  found  helpful,  so  am  passing  them 
along. 

Salad  Dressing. — One  can  sweetened 
condensed  milk,  %  cup  vinegar,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  heaping  teaspoon  ground 
mustard,  a  little  pepper,  celery  salt  and 
paprika  if  desired.  Put  all  the  above  in¬ 
gredients  into  a  dish  and  beat  thoroughly 
with  an  egg  beater.  This  is  quite  thin 
when  first  made,  but  thickens  in  a  short 
time.  As  soon  as  I  finish  beating  I  usual¬ 
ly  pour  into  a  can  that  has  a  tight  cover, 
and  if  kept  where  it  is  cool  will  keep  quite 
a  while. 

Chocolate  Jumbles. — One  pint  molasses, 
one  coffee  cup  brown  sugar,  one  coffee  cup 
lard,  y*  coffee  cup  hot  water,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  soda  and  salt,  one  teaspoon  each 
cloves  and  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  nut¬ 
meg,  one  cake  chocolate,  flour.  Chip  up 
chocolate  and  dissolve  in  hot  water,  add 
molasses,  sugar,  lard,  salt  and  soda  (dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  hot  water).  Add  flour 
sifted  with  spices  until  it  is  a  soft  dough. 
Roll  out,  cut  with  doughnut  cutter.  The 
secret  of  these  is  to  have  the  dough  as 
soft  as  possible.  Cocoa  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  chocolate.  This  makes  a 
large  amount  but  it  never  pays  to  make 
half  the  amount  for  my  family,  for  they 
simply  “won’t  keep”  when  the  youngsters 
find  them.  When  I  frost  these  I  have  my 
milk  warm  that  I  add  to  the  confectioner’s 
sugar  and  keep  the  frosting  warm.  This 
makes  it  easy  to  spread,  and  it  hardens 
quickly  when  applied  to  the  cold  jumbles. 

Chocolate  Cake  (no  eggs  or  milk).  — 
One  cup  sugar,  l2/^  cups  flour,  lard  size 
of  an  egg,  one  cup  boiling  water,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  two  squares  chocolate  or  four 
tablespoon  cocoa,  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Dissolve  together  lard,  soda,  chocolate 
and  boiling  water.  When  cool  add  sugar 
and  flour  and  flavoring.  Beat  well  and 
bake  in  layer  cake  tins.  Frost  with  white 
frosting. 

Butterscotch  Pie.  —  One  cup  brown 
sugar,  yolk  of  two  eggs,  a  little  water, 
butter  size  of  walnut,  one  Tablespoon 
flour,  one  cup  milk.  Combine  all  ingre¬ 
dients  and  cook  until  thick.  Pour  into 
baked  pie  shell  and  use  whites  of  two 
eggs  for  meringue. 

Carrot  Pie. — Add  one  cup  grated  raw 
carrots  to  one  cup  sweet  milk,  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one 
teaspoon  ginger,  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs 
and  %  cup  sugar.  Put  this  mixture  in 
a  tin  lined  with  crust,  and  bake  as  for 
pumpkin  pie,  which  it  tastes  like.  A  good 
way  to  use  the  carrots. 

Vinegar  Pie. — One  egg,  three  table¬ 
spoons  vinegar,  one  teaspoon  lemon  ex¬ 
tract,  four  tablespoons  flour,  one  cup 


sugar,  one  cup  water.  Mix  sugar  and 
flour,  add  boiling  water,  cook  five  minutes, 
add  egg  well  beaten,  cook  two  minutes. 
Remove  from  fire  and  add  vinegar  and 
lemon  extract.  Pour  into  ready-baked 
crust. 

Mocha  Frosting. — One-third  cup  butter, 
two  cups  confectioner’s  sugar,  %  cup  dry 
cocoa,  three  tablespoons  liquid  coffee,  one 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Beat  butter  until 
creamy,  add  one  cup  sugar  and  cocoa. 
Beat  well,  put  in  coffee  and  rest  of  sugar, 
lastly  vanilla,  and  beat  again. 

MRS.  L.  s.  C. 


Keeping  a  Diary 

Some  time  ago  one  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  stated  that  she  did 
not  think  she  would  ever  keep  a  diary,  as 
most  of  the  entries  would  probably  read : 
“Etc.,  etc.,  etc.”  I  smiled  when  I  read 
it,  for  I  have  been  keeping  a  diary  ever 
since  1916,  and  only  wish  I  had  begun 
sooner. 

Of  course  there’s  always  the  weather 
to  be  noted,  but  not  many  of  us  attach  the 
same  importance  to  it  as  did  the  father 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who,  under 
the  birth  date  of  his  son,  wrote,  “Rain 
this  morning.  Son  born.” 

Each  evening  I  record  what  kind  of 
work  was  done  that  day,  who  our  visitors 
were,  if  any,  and  if  any  of  us  were  off 
the  ranch,  and  if  we  marketed  anything, 
often  give  prices  received,  or  tell  what  we 
paid  for  various  articles.  In  growing  sea¬ 
son  I  never  fail  to  record  time  of  first 
blossoms  of  various  flowers,  and  first  mess 
of  the  various  fresh  vegetables.  I  always 
tell  when  we  heard  the  first  meadow  lark, 
or  saw  the  first  humming-bird.  The  smart 
sayings  or  doing  of  the  youngsters  of  the 
family  are  written,  and  I  know  that  when 
my  grand-children  are  grown  men  and 
women  they  will  enjoy  reading  about 
their  childish  capers. 

I’ve  even  dipped  into  my  near  neigh¬ 
bors’  business,  and  more  than  once  Neigh¬ 
bor  De  Graff  has  walked  over  to  inquire 
the  date  on  which  he  shipped  his  cattle 
last  year,  or  Neighbor  Bransford  comes 
to  see  when  it  was  he  started  his  hotbeds. 
Coming  back  to  the  weather,  I  find  that 
we,  like  most  people,  are  apt  to  declare 
that  “We  never  saw  such  a  late  Spring” 
or  “It  never  did  get  so  dry,”  but  when  we 
dig  out  the  diaries,  we  discover  that  it  is 
the  same  old  brand  of  weather  we’ve  al¬ 
ways  had.  Now  you  just  try  keeping  a 
diary.  It’s  fun.  mrs.  p.  u. 


My  Best  Cucumber  Pickle 
Recipe 

Gather  the  cucumbers  and  put  away  in 
good  strong  brine  (strong  enough  to  float 
an  egg)  till  convenient  to  make  pickle. 
When  ready  to  use,  take  out  and  soak  for 
two  or  three  days  till  salt  is  out.  For 
every  two  gallons  of  cucumbers  have  a 
half  gallon  of  good  cider  vinegar  and  6 
lbs.  of  brown  sugar  in  the  preserving  ket¬ 
tle,  hot.  Drop  part  of  the  cucumbers  in 
and  let  them  get  thoroughly  hot ;  take 
these  out  and  put  the  remainder  in  and 
get  hot.  Take  these  out  and  put  all  cu¬ 
cumbers  back  in  jar.  Now  take  vinegar 
off  the  stove  and  add  about  one  teacup  of 
ground  mustard  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  hot 
water,  a  tablespoon  each  of  spice,  cloves, 
cinnamon,  celery  seed,  turmeric ;  pour 
over  cucumbers  and  cover.  Be  sure  all 
cucumbers  are  well  covered  in  the  vine¬ 
gar.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  you  will  have 
the  best  cucumber  pickle  you  ever  tasted. 
My  pickle  is  highly  complimented  by  old 
and  young.  mrs.  v.  h.  s. 


Bread  and  Butter  Pickles 

Eight  quarts  table-size  cucumbers, 
peeled  and  sliced  (not  too  thin,  about 
one  inch),  two  quarts  medium-size  white 
onions,  peeled  and  sliced.  Two  containers 
should  be  used  for  these  two  vegetables, 
and  each  is  left  to  stand  over  night  with 
salt  between  layers  of  vegetables,  using 
in  all  about  two  cups  of  salt.  In  the 
morning  drain  and  rinse  well  each  vege¬ 
table.  Prepare  two  quarts  cider  vinegar, 
2V2  lbs.  brown  sugar,  lb.  stick  cin¬ 
namon,  one  tablespoon  whole  allspice,  one 
tablespoon  turmeric,  2%  tablespoons 
white  mustard  seed,  two  teaspoons  celery 
seed,  V2  teaspoon  cayenne  pepper.  Tie 
cinnamon  and  allspice  in  a  muslin  bag, 
and  add  to  other  ingredients,  and  bring 
to  a  boil.  Then  add  cucumbers  and 
onions,  bring  just  to  a  boil,  pack  and  seal 
in  glass  jars.  MRS.  6.  A.  h. 


Two  Drop  Cookies 

Drop  White  Cookies. — One-third  pound 
buttei',  one  cup  white  sugar  creamed ;  five 
egg  yolks,  %  cup  chopped  walnut 
meats,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  pinch  salt, 
one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  five  egg 
whites  beaten  stiff.  Flour  to  make  stiff 
enough  to  drop.  Always  try  one.  This 
recipe  makes  24  cookies.  You  can  place 
raisin  in  center  of  each  cooky. 

Drop  Ginger  Cookies. — Three-fourths 
cup  brown  sugar,  %  cup  molasses,  % 
cup  lard,  one  egg,  one  teaspoon  ginger 
(level),  %  teaspoon  salt,  %  cup  butter¬ 
milk,  one  teaspoon  soda,  %  teaspoon 
baking  powder.  Flour  to  make  stiff 
enough  to  drop.  Always  try  one.  This 
recipe  makes  about  2 %  or  three  dozen. 

MRS.  W.  W.  NIMMS. 


MOTHER,  the  time  to  Start  this  Sav¬ 
ings  business  is  Right  Now  !” 

This  illustrated  booklet  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Savings  Bank  at  Albany  tells  how  easy 
it  is  to  Bank  by  Mail  and  Earn  interest, 
compounded  quarterly. 

Chartered  1868  Assets  over 

PAID  $35,000,000.00 

since  and  over  50,000 
1919  Depositors 

™  «  Mail  this  slip  today  ■  m 

j  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
I  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
I  World.” 

I 

*  Name . 

I 

I  Address . . . 

1 

I  City .  R  N-Y 

1 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAIDFRE1GHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  18X2 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  FIFTY  YEARS 

Cuticura 

Soap  and  Ointment 

have  afforded  the  purest,  sweetest  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  caring  for  the  skin  and  hair* 


Kill  All  Flies! 


THEY  SPREAD 

_ _ _ _  DISEASE 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 

cheap.  Lasts  all  sea¬ 
son.  Made  of  metal, 
can’t  spill  ortipover; 
will  not  soil  or  injure 
anything.  Guaranteed. 
Insist  upon 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


from  your  dealer. 

HAROLD  SOMERS  Brooklyn  N._Y* 


VOLUME  III 


OF  THE 

SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

IS  JUST  OUT 

'T'HIS  tells  how  to  make  a  model  of 
-*•  the  "United  States  Ship  the  Consti¬ 
tution,”  by  Captain  E.  Armitage 
McCann.  Ample  description  is  given 
as  to  the  tools  and  material  inquired 
and  the  plans  are  simple  so  that  any¬ 
one  can  make  the  model.  Price,  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  Yorlc 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A .  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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WRITE  FOR 


BULLETIN 
NO.  650 


Telling  about 

NEMA 


WORM  CAPSULES 

{Chemically-tested  Tetracblorethylene) 

For  Killing 

Roundworms,  Hookworms 
and  Stomach  Worms 
in 

Hogs,  Sheep,  Goats, 
Poultry,  Dogs  and  Foxes 


Safe  and  Sure 
Quick  Action  —  No  Losses 
Inexpensive 

Nema  Capsules  at  your  Drug  Store 

Nema  Booklet  sent  free  by 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPT.  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 

CANADA,  WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 


Save  with 

Harder 


N°’ 

A  1  4-i 


)W  is  the 
time  to  or¬ 
der  your  silo.  You'll 
find  the  Harder  the 
best  buy  —  direct 
from  an  Eastern  concern.  Get  our 
low  prices  and  terms.  Your  choice 
of  cash  or  time  payments. 


We  can  make  prompt  shipments 
of  Harder  Silos,  cut  extra-thick 
from  the  finest  timber.  Several  ex¬ 
clusive  1928  features. 

Y ou  can  make  up  for  a  short  hay  crop 
by  putting  up  more  silage.  Use  corn, 
millet,  alfalfa — whatever  you  have. 

Write  for  Price  and  Termt — Today 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  C  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


Water  Pumps  Wate 


Have  you  a  spring  or  stream  of  three 
or  more  gallons  a  minute  and  three 
feet  fall  or  more  !  If  so  you  can  raise 
water  75  feet  or  more  with  our  Rife 
Ram.  It  also  furnishes  airfor  pressure 
system.  No  fuel— easy  to  install. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

90-D  West  St.  New  York  City 


H.av..,  Cough.,  Condition. 
•r»  Worms,  Most  for  cost* 
Two  can*  satisfactory  foi 
Heave*  or  money  back.  $1.23 
per  con*  Dealers  or  by  mail* 
Tbs  Newton  Rsvnsdy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


'T\  ¥  W  FMan’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 

U  »  a  mM  Only  $25,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 

A  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
vester.  Process  Ml|.  Cs.,  Salina.  Ivans- 


WOOL 


growers  and  ^shippers  please  get  in 
touch  with  us.  8.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Wool  Specialists,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


I  Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


“Farmer”  Defined. — If  a  man  owns, 
lives  on  and  personally  operates  a  farm, 
and  has  no  income  from  any  other  source, 
he  is  a  farmer  in  the  most  literal  sense 
of  the  word.  The  man  who  lives  in  a 
town,  owns  a  farm  and  rents  it  on  shares 
or  for  cash,  is  a  tired  or  retired  farmer. 
The  man  who  rents  a  farm  from  a  land- 
owner  and  moves  every  March  is  another 
kind  of  farmer.  Many  a  man  classed  by 
the  census  as  a  farmer  is  a  dairyman, 
horticulturist,  stockman,  breeder,  poultry- 
man,  beekeeper  or  seedsman,  depending  on 
the  type  of  farming  to  which  he  chiefly 
devotes  himself.  In  that  case  he  is,  like 
the  modern  physician,  a  specialist. 

Greeley’s  Opinion.  —  According  to 
Horace  Greeley,  a  man  who  lives  and 
works  in  a  city  and  owns  a  farm  is  an 
“agriculturist.”  The  famous  editor  might 
have  defined  that  kind  of  “agriculturist” 
as  a  poor  business  man,  for  city  men  who 
run  their  farms  by  proxy  lose  money  every 
year  almost  without  exception.  At  the 
outset  they  expect  to  “go  in  the  hole,” 
and  enjoy  the  going,  but  when  the  novelty 
of  the  experience  wears  off  and  their 
check  books  run  out,  they  dispose  of  their 
farms  at  losing  prices,  and  thereafter  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  wise  cobbler  sticks  to  his  last. 

Other  Kinds  of  Farmers. — Another 
kind  of  farmer,  of  whom  one  hears  certain 
cynical  Iowa  bankers  speak,  is  “the  gas¬ 
oline  farmer” — the  man  who  “drives” 
most  of  the  time  without  getting  any¬ 
where,  so  far  as  his  mortgage  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Still  another  and  more  numerous 
kind  of  farmer  is  the  man  who  refuses 
to  join  William  Hirth’s  crowd  in  Mis¬ 
souri  or  elsewhere,  and  will  not  permit 
Mr.  Hirth’s  friendly  right  hand  of  good- 
fellowship  to  slip  a  ring  in  his  nose.  Mr. 
Hirth’s  label  of  brotherly  love  for  this 
man  is  “damn  fool  farmer.”  (See  editorial 
“Wants  Rings  in  Farmers’  Noses”  on 
page  971  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  week.)  As 
a  native  of  the  forbearing  State  in  which 
Mr.  Hirth  remains  at  large  and  unmolest¬ 
ed,  and  as  a  farm-owner  who  has  not  been 
rung  by  ringleaders  of  the  exploiters  of 
cornbelt  farmers  in  distress,  I  am  glad 
to  wear  Mr.  Hirth’s  tag  of  honor.  It  may 
serve  to  identify  the  kind  of  farmer  who 
begins  this  week  to  record  “A  Farmer’s 
Opinions”  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

On  Transplanting. — A  friendly  or 
disinterested  fate  sometimes  tears  a  man 
out  of  the  soil  of  which  for  years  he  has 
been  a  part,  and  plants  him  in  a  different 
field  far  away  from  the  scenes  of  bis' 
youth.  Not  infrequently,  in  an  age  of 
shifts  and  changes,  fate,  luck  or  chance 
pulls  round  pegs  out  of  square  holes  and 
drops  them  into  round  ones.  Quite  as 
often  it  works  the  other  way,  or  doesn’t 
work  at  all.  Some  men  are  horn  with 
better  rudders  than  others  possess  who 
sail  the  seas  or  walk  the  earth.  To  some 
extent  they  plan  and  govern  their  lives. 
Most  people,  however,  come  and  go  and 
eddy  about,  like  the  wind.  No  man  is 
superior  to  the  forces  that,  like  the  ocean 
tides,  push  and  pull  him,  whether  he  is 
conscious  of  their  power  or  not.  In  specu¬ 
lative  moods,  some  of  us  wonder  whether 
we  live  our  lives  or  whether  the  old  and 
endless  stream  of  life  flows  through  us 
without  our  having  much  to  do  with  its 
course.  Be  that  as  it  may,  every  man, 
cast  upon  the  stream  with  deep  urges  and 
wellsprings  in  his  heart,  hopes  and  tries 
to  take  a  hand  in  his  own  destiny.  What¬ 
ever  the  result,  the  effort  cannot  be  al¬ 
together  in  vain. 

From  West  to  East. — It  is  one  thing 
to  have  looked,  listened  and  talked  as  a 
repeating  visitor  in  our  Eastern  States, 
to  have  spent  days  and  nights  on  eastern 
farms,  and  then  returned  to  the  cornbelt 
or  home  land.  It  is  a  different  thing  to 
pass  out  of  the  mid-west,  settle  down  in 
an  Eastern  State  and  go  to  work  as  one 
of  its  residents.  Having  done  both  things, 
I  shall  probably  be  expressing  many  opin¬ 
ions  and  some  convictions  in  these  col¬ 
umns  which  may  be  colored  by  geography. 
That  could  be  a  possible  virtue ;  it  might 
easily  be  something  else.  The  breadth  of 
a  man’s  point  of  view  should  correspond 
in  some  degree  with  the  range  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  and  observations  in  sjiace  and 
time. 

The  Play  of  Geography. — When  a 
man  from  Indiana,  New  York  or  any 
other  State  in  the  Union  goes  to  Europe, 
he  is  called  an  “American”  over  there, 
and  likes  it.  He  seems  to  forget  for  a 
little  while  that  he  is  a  “Hoosier”  or 
“New  Yorker;”  but  when  he  returns  to 
the  United  States  he  drops  the  national 
label  and  proudly  pins  ou  his  local  or 


State  tag.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  was 
asked  by  an  Englishman  in  London  where 
he  was  from.  Proud  of  his  State,  the 
American  answered,  “I’m  from  Missouri.” 
The  Englishman  was  not  informed  by  that 
information,  for,  in  sincerity,  he  asked, 
“What  is  that  and  where  is  it?”  We  are 
a  State-conscious  people.  Many  of  us 
are  county-conscious.  We  cultivate,  de¬ 
velop  and  advertise  geographical  and 
other  intolerances  and  prejudices  which 
do  not  help  us  to  live  and  work  together 
in  harmony  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  land  of  excessive  laAvs,  or¬ 
ganized  tyrannies  and  official  coercions, 
every  man  who  desires  to  enjoy  what  is 
left  of  personal  liberty  will  try  earnestly 
to  be  tolerant  of  his  neighbor’s  intoler¬ 
ances. 

Why  So  Much  Rain  ? — A  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian,  in  an  enthusiastic  letter,  says  that 
scientists  are  on  the  verge  of  learning 
“how  to  make  it  rain.”  His  opinion  is 
that  radio  waves,  along  with  other  ex¬ 
tensive  uses  of  electricity,  caused  the 
widespread  rainy  weather  that  began 
early  in  the  Spring  and,  up  to  date 
(July  6),  has  not  appreciably  changed. 
Farmers  who  are  fighting  weeds,  trying 
to  cure  hay  or  harvest  a  grain  crop  are 
not  interested  at  present  in  an  invention 
that  might  “make  it  rain;”  they  would 
like  to  see  one  that  would  make  it  stop 
raining  for  a  week  at  least.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  however,  the  total  precipita¬ 
tion  in  any  given  region  probably  will 
turn  out  to  be  just  about  what  its  10-year 
average  has  been.  Perhaps  after  all."  the 
weather  every  day  is  entitled  to  a  word 
of  appreciation.  A  Avet  June  yields  a 
prodigious  wealth  of  floral  beauty.  An 
abundance  of  moisture,  along  with  fre¬ 
quent  spells  of  hot  weather,  creates  the 
soil  conditions  under  Avhich  applied  fer¬ 
tilizers  act  freely,  rapidly  and  uniformly. 

An  Uncommon  Season. — Friends  and 
acquaintances  in  many  States  west  of 
Pennsylvania  Avrite  that  the  bulk  of  their 
Spring  plantings  and  seedings.Avas  several 
days  to  a  feAV  weeks  late,  and  that  the 
Aveather  has  since  been  uncommonly  Avet 
and  freakish.  An  Ofeark  mountaineer  ob- 
serA’es  that  “it  always  is  in  a  Presidential 
year.”  According  to  his  A'ieAV,  moreover, 
“the  Aveather  changes  oftener  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  prejudices  and 
habits  of  most  people  in  this  part  of  the 
country.”  Maybe  lie  could  safely  have 
taken  in  a  little  more  territory.  No  coun¬ 
ty,  State  of  country  has  a  monopoly  of 
the  virtues  or  vices  of  mankind  or  of  fair 
Aveather  or  foul.  Whatever  any  man  may 
say  against  this  year's  Aveather,  if  he  will 
judge  it  by  the  year  instead -of  the  day 
he  will  almost  surely  have  much  to  say 
in  praise  of  it.  Sitting  in  a  chair  on  the 
screened  porch  of  her  farm  home  in  Cham¬ 
paign  County,  Ohio,  Mrs.  Florence  S. 
Wing  Avrote  this  on  July  2 :  “It  has  been 
a  beautiful  Spring,  but  very  wet  for  field 
work,  Just  noAAr,  climbing  roses,  honey¬ 
suckles,  blue  Delphiniums  and  Canter¬ 
bury  bells  are  shoAving  great  blooms. 
EA'erything  is  flush-green.  There  is  no 
wheat  hereabouts,  but  barley  and  oats  in¬ 
stead.  We  ha\re  a  choice  small  flock  of 
Dorsets  trimming  the  lawn  by  turns; 
they  look  good  to  me.  An  orphan  foal 
interests  me  very  much.  It  is  doing  well.” 

In  Jefferson  County',  N.  Y.  —  A 
farming  area  in  which  there  is  a  large 
population  of  dairy  coavs  is  likely  to  be 
relatively  prosperous,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  rich  in  happy,  healthy  girls 
and  boys  on  farms.  Wholesome  dairy 
products  contain  most  of  the  vital  nutri¬ 
tive  makings  of  sound,  robust  human 
bodies.  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  in  which 
I  recently  spent  a  delightful  day,  bears 
many  landscape  earmarks  of  social  and 
economic  Avell  being.  Dairying  is  its  chief 
and  groAving  rural  industry.  Some  of 
the  country  through  which  ones  passes 
from  AVatertOAvn  to  Middle  Road  Church 
— •  about  six  miles  —  would  rejoice  the 
heart  of  a  liome-loving  SAviss,  for  it  bears 
a  suggestive  resemblance  to  parts  of  his 
native  land.  Are  there  no  Brown  Saviss 
cattle  in  the  county?  It  is  good  to  see 
a  rugged,  big-barreled,  muscular  Btoavu 
SAviss  cow,  SAvinging  a  large,  shapely 
udder  and  a  tinkling  bell,  as  she  grazes 
the  sweet  herbage  of  a  limestone  hill  pas¬ 
ture  that  flanks  a  pine  forest. 

Children  and  Ice  Cream.  —  Thirty 
years  ago  the  refreshments  of  farm  chil¬ 
dren  at  picnics  and  Fourth  of  July  cele¬ 
brations  Avere  red-and-w<hite  stick  candy 
(often  in  bad  bacteriological  condition) 
and  soda  pop.  It  is  no  Avonder  that  those 
of  us  who  partook  of  these  factory  prod¬ 
ucts  often  fought  Indians  and  panthers 
in  our  dreams.  Forty  boys  and  girls,  be¬ 
fore  and  after  dinner  at  the  Jersey  cat¬ 
tle  show  and  sale  near  Watertown,  ate 
ice  cream  cones  and  chocolate  bars.  Hu¬ 
man  nutrition  and  confections  are  im¬ 
proving.  None  of  these  youngsters  was 
of  the  undernourished,  runty,  rickety  sort 
sometimes  seen  at  feeble,  spiritless  play  in 
cities.  Every  one  Avas  acth-e,  playful  and 
at  ease  in  the  croAvd  of  some  200  men 
and  women,  mostly  their  parents.  One 
felt  here  the  controlling  presence  of  genu¬ 
ine.  localized  neighborliness,  which  is  the 
root-basis  of  sound  co-operation.  Farm 
children  as  a  whole  aren’t  so  timid  and 
shy  as  their  parents  were  at  their  ages. 
Shyness  is  a  social  and  business  handi¬ 
cap. 

Grounds  for  Hopefulness.  —  If  a 
man  isn't  a  chronic  dyspeptic  or  a  humor¬ 
less  pessimist  on  his  way  down  the  third 
time  to  the  bottom  of  Salt  Fork,  he  can 


signs  on  which  to  base  a  hopeful  view  of 
life  in  any  farming  community  which 
practices  dairying  and  develops  a  feAv  sup¬ 
plemental  farm  enterprises  that  can  be 
carried  along  with  dairying.  By-products 
may  often  he  far  more  valuable  than  the 
raAV  materials  from  Avhich  they  issue.  A 
first-class  boy-and-girl  crop  is  a  by-prod¬ 
uct  of  dairying.  One  doesn't  hear  much 
about  farm  relief  in  a  dairy-farming  com¬ 
munity,  Avhere,  as  in  Jefferson  County 
on  festive  occasions,  one  sees  well-fed’ 
healthy,  merry  children  playing  in  the 
grass  and  climbing  trees.  You  see  there 
the  human  foundation  for  a  better  citizen¬ 
ship  to  come.  You  see  Margaret  Bull,  9 
and  A\  ilbur  Bull,  11,  take  a  competent 
hand  in  shoAving  calves.  You  hear  Avomeu 
talk  intelligently  about  cows  and  books 
worth  reading.  You  hear  farmers  say 
things  which  prove  that  they  know  and 
are  applying  the  elements  of  economics 
A  Jersey  Cattle  Sale.  —  Holstein- 
I  riesians  lead  all  other  breeds  combined 
in  Jefferson  County,  but  Jerseys,  Avhich 
constitute  25  per  cent  of  its  cattle  popu¬ 
lation,  are  increasing  in  this  black-and- 
white  stronghold.  Guernseys  and  Ayr- 
shires  also  have  some  active  friends  there 
Boys’  and  girls’  club  work  is  done  by 
some  1,300  members  recruited  from  about 
one-half  of  the  343  schools  in  the  county 
A  sale  of  eight  Jersey  heifers  and  heifer 
calves  was  an  event  of  the  day.  It  was 
under  the  auspices  of  the  NeAv  York 
State  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  Breeders  in 
the  M  atertOAA’n  region  consigned  the  en¬ 
tries,  which  sold  Avell,  the  average  bein->- 
$128,  with  a  $205  top.  Meridale  Farms 
Meredith,  N.  Y.,  consigned  a  comely  year¬ 
ns  for  which  Mrs.  I.  G.  Payne,  East 
Seliodaek,  N.  Y.,  paid  $175.  Geo.  W 
Sisson,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  paid  $200  for  the 
choice  senior  yearling  Fancy  Pearl  Ada, 
bred  and  consigned  by  John  Tucker] 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Robt.  W.  Eno,  field- 
man  for  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
assisted  the  auctioneer  in  the  selling.  A 
show  preceded  the  auction.  Mr.  Sisson 
made  the  aAvards.  His  clear  reasons  for 
his  decisions  Avere  helpful.  A  good  din¬ 
ner  A\Tas  served  in  the  hall.  Talks  about 
Jerseys  and  dairying  Avere  made,  Hudson 
C.  Bull  presiding.  There  Avas  dancing  to 
the  music  of  an  old-fashioned  fiddler. 

D.  c.  w. 


Points  on  Selling  a  Farm 

After^  reading  a  letter  of  mine  in  The 
R-  A.-Y.  for  May  26,  a  subscriber  wrote 
me  an  interesting  letter  concerning  the 
sale  of  her  mother’s  farm,  consisting  of 
100  acres  of  land  in  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N. 
Y.  The  place  is  a  feAv  rods  from  an  im- 
proved  road  and  about  fi\re  miles  from  a 
good  tOAvn  having  a  milk  plant.  It  is  roll¬ 
ing  land,  not  hilly,  a  floAving  well  at  the 
kitchen  door,  and  creeks  in  the  pastures. 
The  soil  is  good,  and  the  farm  has  ahvays 
been  knoAvn  as  desirable.  It  is  now  tem¬ 
porarily  depleted,  having  been  farmed  by 
the  OAvner  of  an  adjoining  farm  for  the 
last  tAvo  years,  and  before  that  Avas  run 
by  a  city  man  who  bought  it  in  boom 
times  at  a  fancy  price,  and  after  two  or 
three  years  abandoned  it. 

The  buildings  are  a  large  barn,  one- 
lialf  the  roof  being  ncAAr,  and  the  other 
half  in  need  of  renewing.  There  is  lum¬ 
ber  enough  on  the  place  to  build  a  milk- 
house,  and  some  standing  timber.  Dis¬ 
tance  to  school  about  1 V2  miles.  The 
eight-room  house  is  in  need  of  some  re¬ 
pairs.  The  farm  is  offered  for  less  than 
$25  an  acre  on  long  time,  or  for  less  for 
a  doAvn  sum. 

.Now  come  the  funny  offers  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  after  advertising  it  quite  extensive¬ 
ly.  Most  would-be  buyers  want  a  farm 
not  more  than  40  miles  from  NeAv  York. 
One  man  said  the  place,  10  or  15  minutes 
from  the  village,  is  “much  too  far  from 
town.”  A  Pennsylvanian  said  he  Avould 
give  $1,200,  nothing  down,  but  $10  a 
month  and  “not  one  cent  of  interest.”  A 
worthless,  penniless  drunkard  of  the 
neighborhood  who  Avanted  to  rent  it  took 
a  very  high-hat  tone  about  the  condition 
of  the  barn  roof.  A  one-armed  old  for¬ 
eigner,  who  said  he  did  his  OAvn  house¬ 
keeping,  and  had  samples  of  all  his  cook¬ 
ing  on  his  coat,  explained  that  he  did  not 
sell  milk  to  the  factory  as  they  said  it 
was  dirty;  he  Avanted  to  rent  the  farm, 
Avhich  he  had  not  seen,  but  thought  $50 
the  limit. 

The  farm  still  remains  unsold,  although 
desirable  in  many  Avays  and  attractive  in 
price.  I  will  give  a  feAv  reasons,  as  I  see 
them,  for  the  sIoav  sale  of  this  farm. 
First,  the  soil  being  slightly  depleted.  In 
these  get-rich-quick  days  men  do  not  Avant 
to  build  up  a  farm  before  reaping  a  good 
harvest.  It  does  cost  to  build  up  a  farm, 
though  not  much  depleted.  On  this  point 
let  me  say  I  took,  a  much  run-down  farm, 
and  Avhile  building  it  up,  gathered  in  a 
20  per  cent  income,  gross. 

Second,  the  condition  of  the  buildings. 
No  one  Avants  to  buy  a  hat  or  pair  of 
trousers  new  and  then  go  on  and  do  them 
over.  Why  not  buy  something  not  in 
need  of  immediate  repair?  A  very  small 
particle  feels  large  Avhen  it  gets  in  the 
eye.  You  go  into  a  house  or  barn  at 
night  and  find  that  you  can  study  as¬ 
tronomy  through  the  roof,  and  it  dampens 
your  enthusiasm.  Then  the  woman  looks 
over  the  house  which  is  to  be  her  abode 
if  it  is  bought,  and  quickly  decides  ad¬ 
versely,  when  it  is  not  in  good  repair. 
“The  little  foxes  spoil  the  vines.”  It  was 
the  “last  straw  that  broke  the  camel’s 
back.”  c.  M.  DRAKE. 

New  York. 
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Hog  Feeding  in  Delaware 

To  feeder  hogs  and  sows  I  desire  to 
feed  yellow  cornmeal,  wheat  middlings, 
tankage,  lime,  salt  and  bonemeal.  How 
should  these  be  mixed?  Should  the  mix- 
hire  be  hand-fed  or  self-fed  in  hoppers? 

Kent  Co.,  Del.  w*  H. 

For  feeders  I  should  suggest  a  mixture 
of  nine  parts  yellow  cornmeal  and  one 
part  tankage. 

All  gilts  and  those  mature  sows  that 
are  advanced  in  pregnancy  should  receive 
a  mixture  of  70  lbs.  yellow  cornmeal,  25 
lbs.  middlings  and  5  lbs.  tankage.  Open 
sows  and  those  in  early  pregnancy  can 
o-et  along  with  reduced  amounts  of  mid¬ 
dlings  and  tankage. 

The  feeders  may  be  self-fed,  but  the 
breeding  stock  should  have  the  grain  re¬ 
stricted.  For  each  100  lbs.  live  weight, 
feed  1  lb.  of  grain  to  sows  and  1%  lbs. 
to  gilts.  Pasturage  or  legume  hay  fed 
from  racks  is  important  for  sows  and 
gilts. 

If  minerals  are  added  to  these  rations, 
I  should  mix  salt.,  bonemeal  and  lime  in 
equal  portions  and  feed  them  from  a 
separate  hopper.  t.  a.  baker. 

University  of  Delaware. 


High-production  Jerseys 

The  Jersey  cow  Sophie’s  Honeysuckle, 
in  the  herd  of  Randleigh  Farms,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  has  completed  her  fourth  of¬ 
ficial  production  test  with  a  record  of 
872  lbs.  of  butterfat  and  14,878  lbs.  of 
milk.  Her  milk  averaged  5.86  per  cent 
butterfat  for  the  year,  and  for  eight  of 
the  months  of  the  test  her  production  ex¬ 
ceeded  70  lbs.  of  butterfat.  While  on  her 
four  tests  she  has  produced  a  total  of  3,- 
294.34  lbs.  of  butterfat  and  56,969  lbs.  of 
milk.  This  consistently  high  producer  is 
by  the  gold  and  silver  medal  bull  Pogis 
99th  of  Hood  Farm,  and  out  of  Figgis 
97th  of  Hood  Farm,  a  cow  which  has  a 
365-day  record  of  750.10  lbs.  of  butter¬ 
fat  and  14,796  lbs.  of  milk. 

A  gold  medal  has  bee  nawarded  to  Ver¬ 
mont  Owl’s  Addie  M.,  a  mature  Jersey 
in  the  herd  of  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture,  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  which 
yielded  704.04  lbs.  of  butterfat  and  15,- 
785  lbs.  of  milk  in  365  days  on  an  official 
production  test.  She  carried  a  calf  209 
days  while  making  the  record,  qualifying 
for  a  gold  medal  awarded  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 


Calves  or  Vealers? 

Tentative  market  classes  and  grades  of 
calves  and  vealers  have  been  set  up  by 
the  Federal  bureau  of  agriculture  eco¬ 
nomics.  According  to  Don  J.  Slater,  mar¬ 
keting  specialist,  they  are  at  present 
more  or  less  generally  recognized  by  the 
trade  at  many  of  the  large  central  mar¬ 
kets.  At  practically  all  important  cen¬ 
tral  live  stock  markets  a  day’s  supply  of 
immature  cattle  ranges  from  several  hun¬ 
dred  up  to  several  thousand  head.  These 
animals  have  been  and  still  are  desig¬ 
nated  by  various' names  at  different  mar¬ 
kets.  At  some  markets  all  such  animals 
are  termed  calves,  whereas  at  other  mar¬ 
kets  they  are  called  vealers,  and  at  still 
other  markets,  usually  the  larger,  more 
highly  developed  and  specialized  markets, 
part  of  them  are  known  as  calves  and 
part  as  vealers. 

When  these  immature  animals  are  clas¬ 
sified  and  graded  in  accordance  with  the 
system  of  tentative  standard  market 
classes  and  grades  adopted  by  the  bureau, 
they  naturally  fall  into  two  rather  dis¬ 
tinct  groups  because,  when  slaughtered, 
they  produce  two  more  or  less  distinct 
kinds  of  meal.  As  a  rule,  immature  cat¬ 
tle  three  months  of  age  or  younger  pro¬ 
duce  a  dressed  carcass  the  meat  of  which 
is  distinctly  different  from  that  obtained 
from  older  young  cattle. 

The  meat  produced  by  a  large  percen¬ 
tage  of  immature  cattle  which  are  ap¬ 
proximately  three  months  old  or  younger 
is  known  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  meat 
trade  as  veal,  whereas  the  carcasses  pro¬ 
duced  by  most  of  the  immature  cattle  over 
three  months  old  are  known  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  meat  trade  as  calf  car¬ 
casses. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  differences 
that  the  tentative  grades  of  the  bureau 
are  founded. 


Sheep  in  Maryland 

“A  million  sheep  on  Maryland  farms” 
is  the  slogan  of  members  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Sheep  Growers’  Association.  Secre¬ 
tary  Iv.  A.  Clark,  College  Park,  Md., 
recently  announced  the  auction  of  20 
purebred  rams.  At  this  writing  we  do 
not  have  the  details  of  the  sale,  which 
took  place  at  Centerville,  Md.,  on  July 
19.  During  the  past  few  years  several 
auctions  of  pedigree  rams  have  been  held 
in  Maryland,  good  prices  being  realized. 
Ilampshires,  of  which  we  saw  several 
well  improved  flocks  in  Maryland  last 
month,  appear  to  be  making  much  head¬ 
way  in  the  State. 


Powdered  Milk  for  Calves 

In  feeding  powdered  skim-milk  to 
calves,  how  much  water  should  be  used 
for  each  pound  of  powder?  R.  s. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Powdered  skim-milk  may  readily  be 
used  as  a  feed  for  calves.  The  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  way  is  to  reconstitute  it  with 


water,  using  about  8  lbs.  of  water  to  1  lb. 
of  powder.  It  is  better  to  prepare  it  sev¬ 
eral  hours  befoi-e  feeding,  though  care 
must  be  taken  that  in  hot  weather  it  does 
not  set  so  long  as  to  become  sour. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  H.  wing. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  22-23.  —  Massachusetts  State 
Grange  Feld  Days,  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Amherst. 

July  24-27.  —  Tenth  annual  Summer 
Farm  and  Home  Week,  Michigan  State 
College,  East  Lansing. 

.July  30-31.  —  New  York  Co-operative 
Seed  Potato  Association,  three-county 
potato  tour,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  1. — Field  Day,  Market  Garden 
Field  Station,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  14-18.  —  International  Poultry 
Show  and  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  Ardmore, 
Okla. 

Aug.  15. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Summer  meeting,  and  In¬ 
ternational  Entomological  Congress,  State 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  17. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Peru,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  Champlain  Valley. 

Aug.  21-22. — New  Jersey  Gladiolus  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  exhibition,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Aug.  22  -  25.  —  Gloucester  County 
Granges,  thirty-fifth  annual  fair,  Alcyon 
Park,  Pitman,  N.  J. 

Aug.  24. — Dedication  of  new  building, 
New  York  Ranger  School,  Wanakena, 
N.  Y. 

Aug.  27-30.  —  Pennsylvania  Poultry 
Tour  to  Connecticut,  starting  from  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27. 

Aug.  27-Sept.  1.  —  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  3-8. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Tim- 
onium,  Md. 

Sept.  3-9. — Michigan  State  Fair,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Sept.  16-22.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  13-20. — National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  26-27. — Pennsylvania  State  Stand¬ 
ard  Production  Poultry  Show,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. 

Nov.  17-24.  —  American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dec.  1-8.  • —  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill. 


Coming  Cattle  Sales 

Aug.  15. — Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
Sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Aug.  31.  —  Cayuga  County  Guernsey 
Sale,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10.  —  Louis  Merryman’s  Grade 
Guernsey  Sale,  Timonium,  Md. 

Oct.  11. — Louis  Merryman’s  19th  Semi¬ 
annual  Guernsey  Sale,  Timonium,  Md. 


Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander,  well-known  to  our 
readers  as  an  eminent  veterinary  authori¬ 
ty,  has  written  a  book  on  this  important 
subject.  Some  of  the  chapter  headings 
giving  an  idea  of  its  scope  are:  Structure 
of  the  Udder ;  Diseases  of  the  Udder ; 
Teat  Sores  and  Injuries;  Surgery  of 
Teats  and  Udder;  Systemic  Diseases  Af¬ 
fecting  the  Udder;  Conditions  Affecting 
Milk  Yield ;  Vices ;  Abnormalities  of 
Milk  ;  Milk  Hygiene  ;  Disinfection. 

The  book  contains  213  pages  and  29 
illustrations.  For  sale  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker;  price  $2.25. 


for 

_  DAIRY  i 

.111  ^^^ppastcumitg 

/  Cold  Water  tpStcara' j 

...  10  minutes— quicker, 
less  fuel.  Quickly  Buys  Itself. 
Special  Safety  Features.  All 
Steel— lasts,  .longer.  Comes  com¬ 
plete  with  fixtures,  fittings.  Auto*  :  q 
matic  damper  gives  perfect  con- A 
trol.  BURNS  ANY  FUEL,  3  to  30  'W 
h.  p.  Send  for  free  complete  cata¬ 


log  and  prices. 


HeJps  to 
Meet  New 
SwU&ry  Cede 

8*827 


ONTARIO  IRON  WORKS  aZS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HORSES 

Pair  of  15-16  Black  Percheron  Fillies,  sisters,  1  and  2, 
two  year  old  is  bred — Price,  $250. 

Pair  of  Black  Grey  Percheron,  2  year  olds,  mare  and 
horse,  closely  related  and  matched,  mare  is  bred— 
Price,  $275. 

One  Registered  Black  Percheron  Yearling  Stallion- 
Price,  $160. 

VERNON  EAFLER,  R.  U.  1,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


For  Sa!c-REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  1927.  Particulars : 

Address  THOMAS  McNUTT,  Manager.  Whitpain  farms.  Ambler,  Fcnna. 


Registered  shorpshire  rams  and  ram  lambs 

$20.00  to  $40.00  each.  Shipped  on  approval. 
No  money  required,  j.  S.  MORSE  -  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


FreeLiterature  on  Milk  Goats  Association,  Vincennes,  Ind. 


SWINE 


0H  •  °  flkoofor  White*  Choice  Registered  Pigs,  $875 
Improved  UI1B51BI  nllllBS  up.  Extra  nice  Bred  Gilts. 
$35.00.  Bred  Tried  Sows,  $40  00.  R.  HIU,  Seneco  Falls.  N.  Y. 


QCDK  CUIDC  DAADC  at  Bargain  Prices.  H.  0.  &  n. 

DCnnonilfC  DUHtiO  b.  iiakpeniung,  iimdM,  n.  t. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE K 

F.  M.  I’altliigfon  «fc  Son  -  Merrifleld,  N.  Y. 


fhpcfpr  Will  foe  Bred  Sows,  Fall  Pigs. 
YIICS lt.1  VVIUies  National  Champion 
Blood  Lines.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square,  Pa 


PIGS-REG.  POLAND  CHINA 

gilts,  service  boars,  champion  breeding.  FEEDER 
1’IGS,  $5  eaeh.  Cholera  treated,  crated.  Purebreds 
and  high  grades,  both  P.  China  and  C.  Whites.  Buy 
treated  pigs.  Write,  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Hurry  your  order.  G.  8.  1IA1,L,  Farnidale,  Ohlos 


Pfr’C  2  to  4  mos.  old,  full  bred  Chester,  Berk- 
O"  rixla  shire  and  Poland  China,  $6  to  $12 
each.  Express  paid  I.  R.  TANGER,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


P,„  •  „  O.  I.  C.  Reg.  Thorough-bred 

JWlne  TOT  jaie  pigs,  6  weeks  old,  $1<>  each. 
ORDER  NOW.  OR.  J.  W.  W.  WALKER,  Bax  534,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


nUCCTCR  WHITE  DICC  6  weeks  old,  $4.50 
uflCOllin  Ifni  It  rlUO  8  weeks  old,  $5.00 
High  grade  and  pure  bred  pigs,  $6.00.  Ready  to  ship. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  -  -  Wynluglng,  P«. 


JERSEYS 


VERMONT 

has  always  been  a 
good  place  to  buy 

GOOD 
JERSEYS 

This  year  in  an 
effort  to  attract 
the  “nation’s 
attention”  to 
our  high  pro¬ 
ducing  typy 
and  profitable 
Jersey  Cattle, 

The  Vermont 
Jersey  Cattle 
Club 

will  hold  its  First 
Annual  Sale  at  the 
V  ermo  nt  State 
School  of  Agri¬ 
culture, 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  15tli,  1928 
Randolph  Center,  Vermont 


and  will  present  the  buying  public  with  an  opportunity 
to — “Buy  at  its  own  price”— many  choice  individuals — 
that  otherwise  could  not  be  bought  at  any  price  within 
reason — 


C  A  The  offering  consists  ol'  A*A 

""  head  of  carefully  selected  animals 

representing  the  best  families  of  the  breed  and  selected 
from  the  leading  breeders  in  Vermont.  Every  individual 
from  an  Accredited  Herd. 


To  fully  appreciate  this  offering  tend  for  a  catalog  today  to 

JERSEY  SALES  HEADQUARTERS 
JOE  MORRIS,  Sale  Mgr.  WESTERVILLE,  OHIO 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  wks. 
old,  $4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  $5.00 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  $0.50  each.  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinoton,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


PIGS  for  Sale 

FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  ail  large  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  make 
a  hog.  I  guarantee  the  pigs  to  be  all  healthy  and 
good  size  for  their  ages.  Pigs,  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
$3.50  each.  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  you  and  if  satisfied  in 
10  days,  keep  them,  and  if  not,  return  the  pigs  and 
1  will  return  your  money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Si..  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


Good  Healthy  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  7  to  8  wks.  old,  $3.50  ea. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed,  7  to  8  wks.  old,  3.60  ea. 

9to  10  wks.  old,  3.75  ea. 


Also  some  Chester  Pigs,  7  weeks  old .  5.00  ea. 

And  some  O.  I.  C.,  6  to  7  weeks  old .  5.00  ea. 


Sold  subject  to  your  approval  C.O.D.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  them  and  I  will  return  you  a 
pig  or  your  money.  No  crate  charges.  M ICH  AEL 

LUX,  Iloxl49,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  06S5. 


Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Delivery 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Crou— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cron 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  *  -  $3.50 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.00 

Chester  Whites,  having  size  and  breeding,  $5.00  eaeh. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABEEJONA  FARM,  Box  $8.  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity — we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed— crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  006  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


DOGS 


WHITE  SPITZ 

Male  Pups,  4  mos.  old,  $10.  1  Fine  Bred  Female,  $20. 

PEACOCK’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Winnebago,  III. 


Black  Cocker  SPANIEL  PIPS  Dandies — 

Males,  $10.00;  females.  $5.00  One  litter  brown  ones 
same  price.  Square  deal.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


Pure  Bred  Bull  Calves  for  Bale, 
from  2  mos.  to  15  mos.,  from 
high  producing  cows  and 
will  sell  at  farmers  prices. 
PINE  GROVE  FARM,  1166  Murry  St.,  Forty  Fort,Fenns. 


FOR  SAKE— 100  Jersey  Cows,  80  Beef  Grade  Steers, 
90  Steer  Yearlings.  W.  S.  HUNDLEY,  Boydton,  Va. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  A  | 


HOLSTEINS 

\\  -ittore  Fat! 


Holsteins  lead  the 
world  in  production  of  butterfat 
—the  largest  factor  in  dairy  profit. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  cows  which 
have  produced  1000  lbs.  or  more 
of  butterfat  in  a  year  are  Holsteins* 
Write  for  literature 
ihe  ‘Extension  Service  • 

HOLSTEIN!*, TFRIESIAM 

^Association  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


FOR  SALE 

TWO  HEIFERS 

One  dropped  Feb.  6th,  1927 
Price  $250 

One  dropped  Sept.  15th,  1927 
Price  $100 

Both  thoroughly  sound  in  every  way. 

C.  E.  COTTING 

70  Federal  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024. 


CATTLE 

Registered  Shorthorn  Bull,  6  months  old,  extra  good, 
grandson  of  world’s  heaviest  bull — Price,  S90.00. 

Registered  Two  Year  Old  Shorthorn  Heifer,  large  and 
well  bred,  due  Sept.  9th — Price,  $215. 

VERNON  LAFLER,  R.  R.  1,  Middlesex,  N«  V. 


SHORTHORN  and  HOLSTEIN  and  HEREFORD  GRADE 

from  1  to  3  years.  Some  to  freshen  in  fall,  others  next 
spring.  T.  B.  tested.  W.  E.  SERSON,  Marcellua,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  WANT  CHOICE 

Holsteins  or  Guernseys 

T.  B.  tested.  Priced  right.  Write  me. 

O.  J.  FRIES  -  -  OGDENBHURG,  WIS. 


Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Shippers  of  Dairy  Cattle  In  Ihe  East. 

150  head  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  eows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect.  “ 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 


WANTED  2  GOOD  DOGS 

to  follow  Saddle  Horses  on  country  roads.  Full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  Answer  WILLIAM  A.  BARTLE,  Lakevilla.  Cairn. 


lui  125  Head  Pure  Bred  Angus 

Accredited  herd. 

SANFORD  &  RICH  -  Mocksville,  N.  C. 


TRAMP,  TRAMP,  TRAMP  FOR  COWS 

In  the  furthest  corner  of  the  pasture.  Why  worry,  when 
a 6 or 8 month  ENGLISHor  WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUP  will 
soon  get  them  alone.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y 


Lake  Shore  Kennels,  Hounds,  Beagles,  Spaniels 

and  Shepherd  Puppies,  all  on  approval.  Summer  prices. 


If  You  Want  Protection  11  LOOlMMltjWl) .”  ATe  w 

choice  pups.  A.  K.  C.  Reg.  GEO.  BOORMAN.  Marathon.  N.  Y. 


Pure  Thoroughbred  Police  Puppiesvereyk[good(i 

Stock.  MOUNTAIN  VIE  IV  POULTRY  FARM,  Plainfield,  N.  i. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES— BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  SHAOYSIDE  FARM  •  Madison.  N.  Y. 


SEALY1IAM  PEPS— 1  male,  2  females,  reasonable 
for  quick  sale.  JOHN  GRANT  -  Darien,  Conn. 


Pure  Thoroughbred  English  Beagles  10  weeks  old 

pups,  $10.00.  Thoroughly  trained  males  and  females, 

$25.00  up  on  trial.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Pori  Royal,  Po. 


WORLD’S  REST  COON  HOGS— Raised  and  train¬ 
ed  in  Arkansas,  acclimated  in  Vermont.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Prices  right.  ARKMONT  KENNELS.  Fairlee,  VI. 


Fox  or  Coon  Hound  Puppies  huhT'thm  rTui! 

$10  each.  R.  W.  8CHALLENBERG,  Westerville,  N.  Y. 


Gollies-Wirehaired  Fox  Terriers-Gocker  Spaniels 

Pedigreed  stock— Best  blood  lines.  Puppies  and  grown 
dogs.  $25  and  upwards.  Write  fully  just  what  you 
want.  GLENGAE  KENNELS  Poworvillo  Turnpike  B00NT0N,  N.  J. 


P *11  ■  *  DIIDDICO  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 

uOllie  rUrrlto  free.  hiieuman  iiowukn,  Mui.,oeui,  o 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


por  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 

”  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis, 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica—  5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R, 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PH1LA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  olean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A,  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  Hut 
and  Pedigrees.  MiMli  n  t  tu  gt>  rkH(  >  P, 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Cheice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITH VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


y  L;  iijlL  P-«l*  Fall  sale  list  now  ready— Milking 
Human  IY1IIK  UOdlS  does  pure  and  grade,  mature  bucks, 
kids  both  sexes.  SOUTHERN  HERD,  New  Canton,  Va. 


Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent  UOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSQN  BROS.,  Grere  City,  l*a,  I  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  1.  TERWILLI6ER,  Wis. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Potato  receipts  continued  heavy  al¬ 
though  North  Carolina  is  finishing  and 
an  embargo  was  placed  by  the  Eastern 
Shore  Farmers’  Association  preventing 
the  movement  of  potatoes  by  its  members 
for  several  days.  The  market,  however, 
had  been  receiving  heavy  supplies  for 
some  time  and  several  days  were  needed 
to  move  those  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  retailers  and  jobbers,  but  a  better 
clearance  was  reported  by  the  end  of  the 
week  with  a  little  improvement  in  price, 
best  Virginia  stock  selling  $1.50  to 
$1,875  per  barrel.  The  onion  market  has 
been  very  dull  excepting  for  good  stock. 
Plenty  of  Spanish  onions  were  available 
but  were  more  or  less  neglected  as  North¬ 
ern  Texas  onions  were  largely  supplying 
the  needs  of  the  trade.  California  has 
also  been  shipping  some  onions  this  way 
and  the  New  Jersey  onion  season  has  just 
opened.  Cabbage  seems  to  have  hit  bot¬ 
tom  at  75c  to  $1  per  one-half  barrel 
crate  and  nearby,  50c  to  $1  a  barrel  with 
New  Jersey,  Long  Island  and  Ohio  sup¬ 
plying  the 'market.  Lettuce  has  worked 
upward  since  the  finishing  of  the  new 
|  Jersey  season.  String  beans  have  been 
j  very  plentiful  with  prices  averaging  low 
j  on  the  bulk  of  the  offerings.  Celery  was 
j  in  fair  demand  when  showing  quality  with 
California  celery  especially  working  to¬ 
ward  higher  price  levels.  A  little  Cats- 
kill  New  York  cauliflower  has  begun  to 
arrive  and  offerings  of  Long  Island  cauli¬ 
flower  were  also  very  light,  a  Long  Island 
crate  averaging  about  $1.50.  Tomatoe_s 
were  weak  with  Tennessee  shipping  heavi¬ 
ly  and  several  other  Southern  States  mov¬ 
ing  good  quantities.  Best  southern 
brought  $1.50  to  $2  per  six-till  carrier 
and  a  few  early  Jerseys  brought  a  little 
better  price.  The  market  on  peas  slumped 
due  to  heavy  arrivals  from  New  York 
State. 

Fruit  has  been  very  plentiful.  Georgia 
has  been  supplying  the  New  York  market 
with  around  80  carloads  of  peaches  a  day, 
and  a  few  carloads  were  also  received 
from  North  Carolina.  Weather  has  been 
unfavorable  and  the  market  weakened, 
Hiley  selling  $1.50  to  $3.50  a  crate.  West¬ 
ern  muskmelons  sold  fairly  on  a  steady  to 
firm  market.  The  sweet  cherry  market 
ruled  dull  and  weak  but  good  sour  cher¬ 
ries  held  fairly  steady.  There  was  a 
limited  demand  for  gooseberries  at  8  to 
15c  a  quart  as  to  size.  The  berry  mar¬ 
ket  was  weak.  Itain  in  producing  areas 
injured  the  quality  and  many  poor  ber¬ 
ries  were  received,  huckleberries  ranging 
15  to  35c  as  to  quality  and  condition, 
Pennsylvania  berries  topping  the  market. 
Good  'black  or  dewberries  sold  at  from 
15  to  20c  a  quart,  and  good  raspberries 
5  to  12c  a  pint. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

A  firm  tone  prevailed  in  reference  to 
the  market  on  western  mixed  colored 
eggs.  There  has  been  a  scarcity  of  cheap 
eggs  and  with  firmer  advices  covering 
midwestern  shipping  points  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  has  tended  to  react  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  Qualities  of  both  western  and  near¬ 
by  eggs  have  been  a  little  more  irregular 
with  the  advancing  season  and  the  hot 
weather.  The  position  of  nearby  white 
eggs,  however,  has  not  been  strong.  Con¬ 
siderable  quantities  were  placed  in  stor¬ 
age  by  dealers  to  prevent  accumulations 
although  at  times  some  were  inclined  to 
make  concessions  to  move  current  re¬ 
ceipts.  Pacific  Coast  eggs  were  rather 
quiet.  Cold  storage  holdings  of  eggs  on  • 
June  7  equaled  1,727,709  cases,  about 
200,000  cases  heavier  than  a  year  ago. 
but  the  total  holdings  of  ten  principal 
markets  indicated  lighter  supplies  taking 
the  country  as  a  whole.  On  July  7,  5,- 
238,608  cases  were  reported  on  hand  in 
the  ten  principal  markets  against  5,789,- 
774  cases  a  year  ago. 

The  demand  for  live  fowl  has  not  been 
active.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  gen¬ 
erally  a  good  demand  for  broilers  and  re¬ 
ceivers  having  a  large  proportion  of  broil¬ 
ers  often  used  them  to  force  the  sale  of 
fowl.  Leghorn  fowl  moved  fairly  well. 
Only  a  few  express  colored  fowl  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  such  were  generally  sold  at 
about  the  same  price  as  paid  for  freight 
fowl,  but  Leghorns  found  a  fairly  good 
outlet.  Express  broilers  were  very  firm, 
and  Plymouth  Hocks  have  worked  back  to 
45c  a  lb.  Receipts  of  fresh-killed  poultry 
were  heavier  than  trade  requirements. 
Nearby  broilers  were  dull  and  very  few 
did  better  than  40c  a  lb.  There  was  some 
surplus  of  fowls  and  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  was  experienced  .in  moving  medium 
to  light  weight  stock.  Cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  on  dressed  poultry  equalied  9,300,342 
lbs.  in  New  York  on  July  7  compared 
with  10,226,346  lbs.  a  year  ago,  while  the 
total  for  four  principal  markets  wras  re¬ 
ported  as  22.839,466  lbs.  or  nearly  10,- 
000,000  lbs.  lighter  than  same  date  a  year 
ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  declined  about  a  dollar  a  ton  with 
supplies  considerably  in  excess  of  the  de¬ 
mand.  The  little  No.  1  Timothy  hay  re¬ 
ceived  sold  readily  but  the  bulk  of  the  hay 
offered  was  small  bales  grading  from  No. 
?  downward,  and  such  was  moved  with 
difficulty.  Rye  straw  field  about  steady. 

B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  52c;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  51c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz..  36c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  45c ;  minimum  weight,  all  eggs,  doz., 
24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  32c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c ; 
buttermilk,  glass,  5c ;  qt.,  7c ;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  sw’eet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowmst  prevailing  prices.  Aspara¬ 
gus,  new,  %  lb.  bcli,  10c ;  apples,  each,  3 
to  4e ;  beans,  dry.  8c ;  beets,  lb.,  4c ;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  dandelion  greens,  pic., 
15c ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  new  cabbage, 
lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  red,  head,  6c ;  new  car¬ 
rots.  beh,  5c;  carrots,  dry,  lb..  5c;  celery, 
3  bchs,  25c ;  cauliflower,  lb..  12c ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  6  for  25c ;  endive,  lb.,  8c ;  horse¬ 
radish.  y2  pt.,  15c ;  leek,  bcli,  5c ;  lettuce, 
Iceland,  3  heads,  25c ;  home-grown  let¬ 
tuce,  bch,  5c ;  onions,  pk.,  30c ;  onions, 
green,  bcli,  5c ;  new  potatoes,  pk.,  25c ; 
parsley,  bch,  10c ;  peppers,  doz.,  25c ;  pie¬ 
plant,  lb.,  5c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  new 
green  peas,  2  qts.,  25c ;  salsify,  bch,  10c ; 
strawberries,  liome-growm,  qt..  25c ;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c  ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ;  turnips, 
rutabagas,  lb.,  3c ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  15c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  — ■  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
40c ;  light  fowls,  lb..  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  28c; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb., 
40c ;  fresh  ham,  liome-growm,  lb.,  20c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  20c ;  liamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  15c ;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c ; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  38c ;  rabbit, 
dressed,  lb.,  40c ;  pork  loins,  lb.,  16c ; 
whole  hams,  lb.,  16c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  20c ; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  40c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord.  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  30c ;  dressed,  lb.,  55c ;  fowds, 
live,  lb..  23  to  28c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c ; 
yearlings,  live,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  dressed,  lb., 
45  to  50c ;  broilers,  dressed,  lb.,  55  to  60c ; 
live,  lb.,  18  to  34c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  50c ; 
guinea  hens,  each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pair, 
75c  to  $1 ;  butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c ;  eggs, 
crate,  $9.75  to  $10.50 ;  retail,  35c ;  duck 
eggs,  doz..  45  to  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
doz.  bchs,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  beans,  string, 
bu.,  $3 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  50c ;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  $1.25 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  $1.25 ; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $3 ;  carrots,  doz. 
bchs.  50c ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  25c ; 
lettuce,  head,  3  to  5c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.50 ;  onions,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  peas, 
bu.,  80c  to  $1.25 ;  potatoes,  bu..  50  to 
75c ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c;  spinach,  bu., 
50c ;  squabs,  doz.,  $2 ;  turnips,  doz.  bchs, 
75c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $2  to  $3 ;  straw¬ 
berries,  crate,  $3.50  to  $6 ;  qt.,  15  to  20c ; 
cherries,  qt.,  20c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$15 :  wheat,  bu..  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  11  to  13c ; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  11c ;  lamb,  dressed, 
lb.,  30  to  35c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bc-hs,  70 
to  80c ;  beans,  green,  bskt,  $1.50 ;  wmx, 
bskt,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  30  to 
35c ;  beet  greens,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  doz. 
bchs,  30  to  35c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  cucumbers,  h.h.,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.50 ; 
horseradish,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  green  onions, 
doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c ;  green  peas,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75 ;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  kohl¬ 
rabi.  doz.  bchs,  80c  to  $1.25 ;  lettuce, 
curly,  doz.  hds,  30  to  35c ;  outdoor,  doz. 
lids,  25c ;  Boston,  head,  box.  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  40  to  50c ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  15  to 
20c;  100  bchs,  75c:  white,  doz.  bchs,  20c; 
romaine,  doz.  bchs,  20c ;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  30c;  spinach,  bu..  25  to  40c; 
squash,  Summer,  doz.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  to¬ 
matoes,  h.h.,  lb.,  25c ;  12-qt.  bskt,  $2.50 
to  $3. 

Fruit. — Cherries,  early  wdiite,  lb..  8  to 
9c ;  white,  sweet,  9  to  10c ;  red.  sw  eet,  lb., 
10  to  12c ;  strawberries,  32-qt.  crate, 
$3.50  to  $5 ;  qt.,  15  to  18c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  30  to  31c; 
heavy,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  light,  lb.,  27  to  28c ; 
roosters,  old,  lb.,  25  to  28c ;  ducks,  lb., 
30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
32  to  35c ;  doz.,  small  lots,  37  to  42c- ;  but¬ 
ter,  country  crock,  lb.,  32  to  38c ;  unsalt¬ 
ed,  lb.,  33  to  40c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  28c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Home-grown  vegetables,  including  peas 
and  string  beans,  are  in  large  supply. 
Live  poultry  is  stronger. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm;  creamery,  prints,  48  to  49c;  tubs, 
46  to  47c;  firsts,  43  to  46c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  27 
to  28c ;  limburger,  30  to  31c ;  block  Swnss, 
35  to  37c.  Eggs,  steady;  Grade  A,  35 
to  36c ;  grade  B,  33  to  34c ;  grade  C,  29 
to  30c;  unclassified,  29  to  33c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowds,  25 
to  33c;  old  rooster’s,  16  to  17c;  chickens, 
37  to  39c ;  ducks,  26  to  28c ;  geese,  20  to 
25c ;  turkeys,  40  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
strong ;  fowds,  22  to  27c ;  old  roosters,  16 
to  18c ;  ducks,  26  to  2Sc ;  broilers,  28  to 
35c ;  geese,  16  to  18c ;  stags,  22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  easier  ; 
Baldwin,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  Tenn., 
Transparent,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  Harvest,  $2.25 
to  $2.50 ;  Winesap,  western,  box,  $3  to 
$3.50.  Potatoes,  lower ;  home-grown,  bu., 
35  to  65c ;  N.  C\,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.15. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Apricots,  Cal., 
box,  $1.60  to  $1.75 ;  blackberries,  N.  C., 
32-qt.  crate,  $3.50  to  $5 ;  black  raspber¬ 
ries,  N.  J„  32-qt.  crate,  $8  to  $8.50;  can¬ 
taloupes,  Cal.,  crate,  $3  to  $4.25 ;  cher¬ 
ries,  Wash.,  32-qt.  crate,  $4.50  to  $6; 
grapes,  Cal.,  seedless,  box,  $3  to  $3.50 ; 
honey-dews,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.85  to  $2.50 ; 
huckleberries,  N.  C.,  32-qt.  crate,  $7.50 
to  $8.50 ;  peaches.  Early  Rose,  bu.,  $3  to 
$3.50 ;  plums,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.50 ; 
red  raspberries,  24-pt.  crate,  $5  to  $6; 
strawberries,  32-qt.  crate.  $2.50  to  $6.50 ; 
watermelons,  40c  to  $1.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  red 
kidney,  ew’t.,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  pea,  medium, 
wdiite  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11;  marrow,  $11 
to  $12.  Onions,  steady ;  Texas,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.65; 
doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  bskt..  $1.75  to 
$2.50;  beans,  home-grown,  16-lb.  bskt., 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  45  to 
65c;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  65c;  carrots,  doz. 
bchs,  35  to  45c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.75 ;  celery,  doz.,  75  to  85c :  cucum¬ 
bers,  bskt,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  eggplants,  Fla., 
crate,  $2.50  do  $3.25 ;  lettuce,  box.  60  to 
75c ;  mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton,  80  to  90c ; 
oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to  75c ;  pars¬ 
ley,  La.,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  peas,  bu.,  50c 
to  $2.50 ;  peppers,  La.,  hamper,  $1.35  to 
$1.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  40c ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  tomatoes,  bskt.  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  watercress,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c. 

Sw’eets. — Honey,  firmer ;  wdiite  comb, 
lb.,  22  to  23c ;  dark,  13  to  14c.  Maple 
products,  steady ;  new  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  old,  $1.35  to  $1.65 ;  sugar,  lb., 
15  to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $17  ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $14  ; 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran, 
$30.50  ;  standard  middlings,  $36  ;  red-dog, 
$47 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein, 
$53 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $51 ;  hominy, 
$43;  gluten  feed,  $43.75:  oatfeed,  $23.25. 

c.  h.  a 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

July  12,  1928. 

MILK 

July :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $1.7S%,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2,031/2  ;  Class  3,  $2. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4e. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.70 ; 
Class  2,  $1.90 ;  Class  3,  $1.90. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.45% @40-461/4 


Extra,  92  score 
Firsts.  88  to  91  score  .42%  @ 

Lowrer  grades . 40  @ 

Ladles . 34  4/ 

Packing  stock . 31  4/ 

Renovated . 40  (a ) 

Sweet,  fancy . 47  (?y 

Extra . 

Firsts  . 43  %@ 

Seconds . 42%  @ 

CHEESE 


.451/4 

.44% 

.41 

.38% 

.321/2 

.41 

.47% 

•46 1/> 

.451/2 

.43 


State,  flats,  field,  special. $0.31 

@$0.32 

Fancy  . 

.30 

@ 

.31 

Average  run . 

.29 

@ 

.30 

Flats,  fresh,  special  .... 

.26 

@ 

.26% 

Fancy  . 

.25% 

Wisconsin,  held . 

.30 

@ 

.30% 

Daisies,  fresh . 

.26%  @ 

.26% 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  mkt. 

•23% 

EGGS 


Nearby,  fancy,  wdiite 

...$0.38 

@$0.39 

Average  extras  . . . 

...  .36 

@ 

.37 

Extra  firsts . 

. . .  .33 

@ 

.35 

Firsts  . 

...  .31%  @ 

.32 

Pacific  Coast,  white 
Mixed  colors,  best 

...  .31 

@ 

.39 

Nearby  . 

@ 

.38 

Gathered,  best . 

...  .32 

@ 

.33% 

Common  to  good  . . . 

...  .27 

@ 

.30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

AND  RABBITS 

Fowds,  lb . $0.20 @$0.27 

Broilers . 30  (a  .42 

Roosters  . 17@  .18 

Ducks  1 . 15 @  .20 

Geese  . 10(0  .12 

Tame  rabbits . 18@  .24 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . . . 

. $0.38@$0.41 

Fair  to  good . 

Broilers . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . . . 

Ducks  . 

July  21,  Bias 

Turkeys,  young . 43(0  .47 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 45(0  V) 

Dark,  doz . 3.00@  3.50 

Culls  . 2.00@  2.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.75@14.75 

Pul|s  .  7.75@  9.50 

Calves,  best  . 14.00@  14.25 

►  beep  .  5.00@7.00 

Lambs . 16.00(0 16.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.24(0  80  % 

Good  to  prime . 18@  23 

Culls  . (a  ’ll 

Steers,  100  lbs . 231)0(0  25. 00 

Bulls  . 14.00(0  15. 00 

c°ws  . 16.00(021.00 

POTATOES 

Bermuda,  bbl . $4.00@$4.50 

Southern,  bbl .  1.25 @1  75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  3.00(0  4^50 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.50@$5.00 

Beets,  bu. . 75@  1.25 

Cabbage,  bu . 50@  1  00 

Carrots,  bu.  .  1.75(0  2.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  3.00(0  3.50 

Celery,  hearts,  doz . 1.00(0'  2  00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50(0  1.50 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50(0  2.25 

Kohlrabi,  100  bchs .  2.00(0  3  00 

Lettuce,  bu . 25@  200 

Lima  beans,  bu .  3.00(0;  4  00 

Onions,  bu .  1.00(0  1  25 

Okra,  bu. . 2.00 @  4.00 

Parsley,  bu . 75(0)  1  00 

Peas,  bu .  1.00(0  4  00 

Radishes,  100  bchs .  1.00(0  3  00 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  1.00 

String  beans,  bu . 10@  1.25 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate _ 1.00(0'  2  00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.50(0  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  3.00(0  3.50 

DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.00(010.25 

I  ea  .....................  10.50(0  10.75 

Red  kidney .  $.75 

White  kidney . 10.25(010.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.00(0  $3.00 

PM;  .  3.50  @  8.00 

Cherries,  sweet,  qt . 05(0  .18 

Sour.....  H)(0  .18 

Straw’bernes,  Oswego,  qt . 20(0  .35 

Peaches,  Ga.,  6-bskt.  crate..  1.00(0  3.00 

Huckleberries,  qt . 20(0  .30 

Blackberries,  qt . 10(0  520 

Raspberries,  pt . 09(0  .18 

Watermelons,  carload - 275.00(0565.00 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 3.00(0'  4.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $23.00(0  24.00 

No.  2  . 22.00(0  2,3.00 

No.  3  . 10.00(0  20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 1S.00@22.00 

Straw,  rye . 30.00@31.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring . $1.52% 

No.  2  red  .  1.73% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.21% 

Oats,  No.  2  wdiite . 71 

Barley  .  1.11% 

Pye . 1.22% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  y2  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb." . $0.54@  .55 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35 4/  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60@  .65 

Gathered . 404/  .50 

Fowds,  lb . 4047  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 354/  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 024/  .03 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 044/  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 12@  .15 

Apples,  table,  doz . 304/  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 104/  -15 

Celery,  root . 154/  .20 

Cauliflower,  head . 204/  .35 

String  beans,  lb . 15@  .20 

Lima  beans,  lb . 30@  .35 

Peas,  lb . 15  @  .25 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 


Rural  School  Society  Picnic 

The  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
cieties  of  Bedfords  Corner,  Main  Settle¬ 
ment  and  Steam  Valley,  Cattaraugus 
County,  N.  Y.,  held  their  third  annual  pic¬ 
nic  at  Childs  Grove  June  27.  Over  100 
attended  and  all  enjoyed  themselves.  At 
1  P.  M.  dinner  was  served ;  at  2  P.  M. 
the  games  started.  Horseshoe  pitching 
contests,  foot  races,  baseball  games,  and 
tug  of  war.  At  a  business  meeting  held 
before  dinner  it  was  decided  to  hold  our 
next  picnic  on  July  4,  1929.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  busy  lining  up  some  suitable 
prizes  of  all  contests,  which  we  hope  to 
make  a  big  affair. 

a.  b.  jennings.  Secretary. 


“My  wife  will  never  go  to  bed  before 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning — I  can’t  break 
her  of  the  habit.”  “What  does  she  do  all 
the  time?”  “Waits  up  for  me.”  —  Pass¬ 
ing  Show. 
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Vineland,  N,  J.,  Egg  Contest 

Each  pen  contains  10  birds.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  the  report  for  week  ending  July  2, 

1928  • 

The  production  for  the  thirty-fifth  week 
ot  the  Vineland  International  Egg-laying 
Contest  was  3,779  eggs,  or  an  average  of 
(SO  65  per  cent.  The  production  to  date 
is  128,847  eggs. 

Pen  61,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned 
by  M.  Johnson  Poultry  Ranch,  Texas  is 
nigh  for  the  week  with  60  eggs.  I  en  13, 
a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pen  owned  by 
p  G  Cobb,  Massachusetts,  is  second 
with  56  eggs,  and  pen  52,  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pen  owned  by  Chas.  E.  Flinchbaugh, 
Pennsylvania,  is  third  with  55  eggs. 

Pen  25,  a  R.  I.  Red  pen  owned  by 
Pinecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts,  is 
hi<>h  for  the  contest  with  1,860  eggs.  Pen 
r.o  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Fox 
1  aon  poultry  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  sec¬ 
ond  with  1,779  eggs,  and  pen  36,  a  White 
Leghorn  pen  owned  by  C.  W.  Brown,  New 
Tersev,  is  third  with  1,776  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.— A.  L.  Vree- 
,and  N  J.,  1,703;  R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass., 
1  666;  H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y.,  1,394. 

’  white  Wyandottes. — Gouverneur  Cad- 
walader,  Pa.,  1,215 ;  W.  G.  McNeeg,  Pa., 
1  087. 

R  I.  Reds. — Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass., 
I860;' Pine  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass., 
1669 ;  Cliarlescote  Farm,  Mass.,  1,647. 

’  Jersey  Black  Giants. — W.  Roger  Test, 
N.  J.,  1,030;  Willim  E.  Roch,  N.  J., 

’VOL  White  Leghorns.  —  Fox  &  Son 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,779;  C.  W. 
Brown,  N.  J.,  1,776 ;  Edwin  Carey,  Ohio, 

I, 744. 

’  Miscellaneous. — Stephen  H.  Costa,  N. 

J.  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  1,275 ;  J.  I. 
Lyle,  N.  J.,  White  Orpingtons,  1,116. 

The  hot  weather  spoken  about  last  week 
has  surely  arrived  and  its  coming  has 
brought  to  a  head  one  of  the  projects  at 
the  experiment  station.  Last  Winter  we 
lined  the  inside  of  two  of  the  poultry- 
houses  on  the  farm  and  were  able  at  that 
time  to  conserve  the  heat  within  the 
houses  and  make  them  quite  comfortable. 
Now  we  see  the  reverse  action.  The  lined 
houses  are  cool  and  comfortable,  while 
those  without  ceilings  are  regular  bake 
ovens.  This  is  an  important  factor  and 
it  may  be  that  there  is  more  value  in 
lining'  the  houses  to  keep  them  cool  in 
Summer  than  there  is  in  lining  them  to 
keep  them  warm  in  Winter.  Regardless 
of  that,  however,  the  results  have  been 
beneficial  during  both  seasons,  and  _  it 
seems  probable  that  some  type  of  a  lining 
or  perhaps  only  a  ceiling  will  be  a  per¬ 
manent  feature  of  future  poultry-houses. 
It  may  be  that  a  simple  straw  loft  will 
serve  the  purpose  just  as  well,  and  the 
straw  cleaned  out  in  the  Spring  and  in 
the  Fall.  Something  to  act  as  an  attic 
and  hold  the  heat  up  in  the  house  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  quite  valuable  during  hot 
weather,  however,  and  the  effect  upon  egg 
yield  should  be  noticeable. 


Ration  for  Eggs  and 
Breeders 

A  common  idea  is  that  we  cannot  have 
eggs  and  chickens  too.  That  is,  if  we 
feed  hens  our  balanced  ration  for  eggs 
and  get  plenty  of  them  all  Winter  the 
chicks  from  these  eggs  in  the  Spring  will 
naturally  be  weak,  scrawny  things.  The 
general  rule  is  withhold  feed  and  keep 
them  barely  on  a  maintenance  ration 
without  much  beef  scrap.  C.  W. 

Pennsylvania. 

Hens  that  are  fed  upon  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  through  the  Winter  should  lay  more 
fertile  and  hatchable  eggs  in  the  Spring 
than  those  kept  upon  a  one-sided  ration 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  laying. 
Heavy  laying  through  the  Winter  might 
deplete  to  some  extent  the  vitality  of  a 
flock  but,  if  properly  cared  for  and  not 
unduly  forced,  Winter  laying  should  not 
prevent  good  hatchability  of  the  Spring 
eggs  and  good  vitality  in  the  chicks.  Feed¬ 
ing  fowls  upon  mash  alone  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  procedure  in  poultry  keeping 
but  one  that  is  meeting  with  considerable 
favor.  With  longer  experience  it  may  not 
hold  its  place  as  a  practicable  and  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  feeding  but  it  is  now 
in  very  good  standing  and  not  to  be 
thoughtlessly  condemned.  Whether  fed 
grain  and  mash  or  all  grains  ground  into 
a  mash,  there  should  be  a  proper  propor¬ 
tion  in  the  ingredients,  both  foods  of  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  origin  being  included  in 
the  ration.  M.  B.  d. 


Concrete  Floor  in  Poultry 
House 

I  have  two  chicken-houses  in  which  I 
■would  like  to  put  cement  floors ;  1,100 
mi  a  re  feet.  How  much  gravel  and  cement 
would  I  need  to  lay  floor  4  inches  thick? 

New  York.  P.  P. 

If  placed  on  a  well-drained  foundation 
of  rammed  cinders  or  gravel,  concrete 
makes  an  excellent  poultry  house  floor. 
It  is  sanitary  and1  is  an  aid  in  combating 
rats  and  vermin.  Where  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  of  gravel  or  cinders  is  provided,  a 
4-in.  floor  is  not  necessary  for  a  chicken 
house.  Three  inches  of  well-laid  con¬ 
crete  should  be  sufficient.  Use  a  mixture 
of  one  sack  of  cement,  two  cubic  feet  of 
sand  and  four  cubic  feet  of  screened 
gravel.  This  should  be  mixed  thoroughly 
dry  and  the  water  added  and  again  mixed 
until  every  part  is  equally  wet.  Only 


sufficient  water  should  be  used  to  make 
the  concrete  plastic  enough  to  lay  easily. 
Too  much  water  weakens  the  concrete. 
When  mixing  the  first  batch  of  concrete 
add  the  water  slowly,  a  little  at  a  time, 
until  the  desired  consistency  is  secured. 
Carefully  measure  the  water  while  adding 
and  succeeding  batches  can  be  given  an 
equal  amount  making  the  concrete  uni¬ 
form. 

The  gravel  should  be  run  over  a 
quarter-inch  screen — the  material  passing 
through  the  screen  is  considered  as  sand 
and  the  coarser  material  retained  on  it 
as  gravel — when  making  up  the  mixture. 
In  no  other  way  can  concrete  of  uniform 
strength  be  made.  Bank-run  gravel  is 
seldom  uniform  in  its  sand  and  stone 
content  and  usually  carries  an  excess  of 
sand'. 

Eleven  hundred  square  feet  of  three- 
inch  floor  wall  contain  275  cubic  feet  of 
concrete.  When  using  a  1-2-4  mixture  each 
sack  of  cement  will  make  4%  cubic  feet 
of  concrete,  making  62  bags  of  cement, 
124  cubic  feet  of  sand  and  248  cubic  feet 
of  screened  gravel  necessary  for  this  floor. 

ROBERT  H.  SMITH. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

Most  produce  has  been  in  liberal  supply 
on  this  market  during  the  past  week. 
Daily  offerings  have  cleaned  up  quite  well, 
however,  although  not  always  at  a  profit¬ 
able  price.  Beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  lettuce  and  tomatoes  have  all 
sold  well.  Asparagus  and  strawberries 
have  been  poor  crops  for  local  growers 
due  to  unfavorable  weather,  with  the  sea¬ 
son  practically  over. 

Asparagus. — Supplies  moderate,  quality 
mostly  ordinary,  demand  poor,  except  for 
best.  Native,  36  bchs.,  mostly  $3.50  to 
$6.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native,  18  bchs,  85e  to 
$1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native,  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.;  $1 
to  $1.25  bbl. ;  Md.,  1  %  bu.  hamp.,  most¬ 
ly  75c ;  Ohio,  crts,  $2. 

Carrots.  —  Supplies  liberal ;  demand 
slow ;  market  dull.  Native  bchd,  few 
sales,  75c  to  $1  doz. ;  N.  Y.  crts,  $1.25  to 
$1.75 ;  Texas,  crts,  $3  to  $4. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native  h.h.,  50  to  70  cukes, 
std.  bu.  box,  $3  to  $7;  Va.,  hotbed,  $1 
to  $3  hamp. ;  Ohio,  h.h.,  $1.50  to  $2.50 
bskt. 

Lettuce. — Moderate  supplies,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  h.h.,  18  hds.  ord., 
50c  to  $1 ;  Iceberg,  native,  $1.25  to  $2 ; 
Cal.  and  Wash.,  best,  $8  crt. 

Onions.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Cal.  crts,  few  sales,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
Egyptian,  110-lb.  sacks,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Peas. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  poor.  Native,  $1  to  $1.50  std.  bu. 
box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor;  market  weak.  Me.  and  N.  B.  Gr. 
Mts.,  best,  50  to  75c  100  lbs. ;  N.  C.  Cob¬ 
blers,  No.  1,  mostly  $1.75  bbl.;  Va.,  No. 
1,  mostly  $1.75  to  $2.10  bbl. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  fair.  Native,  mostly  40  to  60c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Native,  $1  to  $1.60  std. 
bu.  box. 

Strawberries.  —  Supplies  moderate, 
quality  mostly  poor ;  demand  slow.  32-qt. 
crts,  native,  10  to  20c  qt. ;  Maine  crts, 
18  to  22c  qt. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  heavy,  demand 
fair  on  best.  Native  h.h.,  mostly  15  to 
20c ;  few  22c  lb. ;  Miss.,  4s,  25  to  85c ; 
Texas,  lug,  best,  $1  to  $2 ;  poorer,  lower. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor.  Native  P.  T.,  35  to  75c  24  bchs. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
for  best;  No.  1  Timothy,  $23  to  $23.50; 
eastern,  $15.50  to  $19 ;  clover  mixed,  $19 
to  $20  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  44%c;  firsts,  42%  to  44%c;  sec¬ 
onds,  40  to  42e  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  43c ;  mixed  colors, 
42c ;  white  extras,  39c  doz. ;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  extras,  39c ;  undergrades,  30  to  32c 
doz. 

Cheese.  —  Market  steady ;  twins  extra 
fresh,  26%c;  firsts  new,  25%  to  26c;  ex¬ 
tras  held,  30  to  31e ;  firsts  held,  28  to 
29c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea, 
$10.75  to  $11 ;  Cal.  small  white,  $10.25 
to  $10.50 ;  Yellow  Eyes,  $10  to  $10.50 ; 
red  kidney,  $9.25  to  $9.50 ;  Lima,  $9.75 
to  $10  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool.  —  Spotty  trading  with  prices 
slightly  lower  on  most  fleece.  Receipts  at 
Boston  for  week  ending  July  7,  1928,  9,- 
942,400  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  48 
to  49c ;  clothing,  39c ;  %  blood,  50c ; 
clothing,  43  to  44c ;  %  blood,  combing, 
56c ;  clothing,  49  to  50c ;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  55c ;  clothing,  45  to  47c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.16  to  $1.20;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.08 ;  clothing, 
98c  to  $1.01 ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.01  to 
$1.05 ;  clothing,  91  to  96c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  93  to  98c ;  clothing,  80  to  85c ; 
low  %  blood,  82  to  87c.  Terr.,  mostly, 
combing,  $1.18  to  $1.23 ;  clothing,  $1.05 
to  $1.10 ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.12  to 
$1.15 ;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05 ;  %  blood, 
combing,  $1.05  to  $1.10 ;  clothing,  98c  to 
$1.03;  %  blood,  combing,  98c  to  $1.03; 
clothing,  85  to  90c ;  low  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  87  to  92c. 


Carpenter’s  Universal 


Weather-Proof 

Feeder 

Ideal  for  outdoor  as  well 
as  indoor  use.  Capacity 
of  one  bushel  of  feed. 

Factory  Price,  $4.50 


W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 


Brightwood,  Virginia 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 


DIAMOND  PICK 


“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


BUY  OF  WENTWORTH  BROS. 

Manufacturers  of  Poultry  Equipment 
CORNISH,  MAINE  -  -  Get  Circulars 


FEED 

MIXERS, 

Etc. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


From  Large  Type  BARRON  ENGLISH 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  free  range,  selected  stock 
at  SO. OO  per  100;  $42.00  per  500;  $80.00 
per  1000.  Hatches  July  3,  10,  17,  24,  31st. 
100*  live  arrival  guar.  10*  books  order.  Catalog  free. 

Robert  Clamer  Box  R  KUinfeltenville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Reduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active, ;husky,  purebred  chicks.  lZJvarieties.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY, 
349  Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  ar  337. 


SPECIAL  FOR  JULY 

SPECIAL  MATING  RED  CHICKS 

from  N.  E.  Accredited  breeders,  free  from 
B.  W.  -D.,  at  only  817.00  per  hundred. 
ltED  and  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS, 
6  weeks  old  and  older,  at  prices  to  interest  you. 

HALL  BROS.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
Box  60,  or  ’phone  645-5 


FOR  SALE 


i  o  10 -week- old 

1  ^,VJUU  BARRED  ROCK 

PULLETS 

FOR  JUNE  DELIVERY 
A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Strickler’s  Quality  July  Chicks 

lilg  Hatches  July  8-10-17-24. 

large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  254-312  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy 
and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100  £  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  at  S9  per  100,  $26 
per  300,  $43  per  500,  $85  per  1000.  10* 
books  order.  Free  circular. 

LEONARD  F.  STUICKLEK,  KoiR,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S 


CHICKS 


SUPER¬ 
QUALITY 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  $9;  “Martin’s  Strain”  White 
Wyandottes,  $11;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7.50  per  100.  From  per¬ 
sonally  selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100*  live 
delivery.  F.C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Chicks 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  Reds . $2.75 

Barred  Rocks... 

White  Leghorns.. 

Heavy  Mixed... 

Light  Mixed..., 

500  lots,  Xc  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less. 

100*  delivery.  Circular. 

XV.  A.  LAUVER  -  MeALISTERVII.LE, 


i.  25 

50 

100 

.$2.75 

$5.00 

$9.00 

2.75 

6.00 

9.00 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

.  2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

is.  Free  range. 

PA. 


Chicks 


Box  60 


100  50  26 

Mixed . $7.00  $4.00  $2.25 

W.  Leg.-H.  Mixed  8.00  4  50  2.60 

I  Rocks  .  9.00  6.00  2.75 

Wyan.-Reds., _  10.00  5.50  8.00 

Special  Prices  on  Large  Lots- 
LONtl’8  RELIABLE  HATCIIERY 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


JAS.  E.  UL8II 


Mllleretown,  Pa. 

White  Wyandotte.....  12c 

White  Rock .  9c 

Barred  Rock .  9c 

Heavy  Mixed .  8c 

100*  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


CI Buff  Leghorns,  $10-100;  W.  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $9-100; 
White  Rocks,  $12-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light,  *7.  May 
prices.  100*live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  postage, 
Circular  free.  JACOB  JilEMOND,  Box  2,  McAliatervllle,  Fa. 


JULY  DELIVERIES 


White  Rock-White  Wyandotte  cross  breeds  from  Blood 
Tested  Matings,  exceptionally  fine  for  broilers  and 
roasters — only  81  t.60  per  hundred. 

Straight  Breeds— Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes,  $1  3.60 
per  hundred.  Postpaid. 


8-10  Week  Leghorn  Pullets  Delivery  Aug.  1st. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Cloverdale  **£  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
yearB.  Years  of  ideal  white  egg  breeding.  Males  used 
from  240  egg  hens  only.  25*  off  on  chicks  and  eggs. 
Limited  number  10-week  old  Pullets.  12  and  16  weeks 
old  Cockerels,  half  price.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  FarmR,F.FD-.JlioD.eiH.AcRoTt.rnr3f  N.yi 

R  A  RY  Mixed .  .  $7  per  100 

UrVD  I  8.C.  W.  Leghorns .  7  per  100 

PHir'l/'Q  Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

n** llVIViJ  Reds.  . .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  600  lots.  100*  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  Me  Allstervtlle,  Pa. 

i  i  1  n  1/  from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Bar- 

B  U||  K  red  Rocks,  9c;  Reds,  8c;  Heavy 

I!  1  Ll  fti  VJF  Mixed,  8c.  100*  safe  delivery 
—  ■  ■  ■  v#  ■»  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

B.  W.  AMEY  -  -  COCOLAMU8,  PA. 

U  1  f*  If  CS  L-irge  type  Tancred-Barron 
English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
8c.  IFrom  my  own  bred-today  flock.  100*  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER’S  HATCHERY.  McAlistervill*.  Penns. 

feit  Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed 

fc.  W  810.00—105  880.00—1050.  C.  O.  D. 

WSW-*  S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  M1DDLECREEK,  PA. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

ere  Slate  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 

K-S Barred  Rock  Chicks ‘'iSP 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CHAS.  F.  EWING  lit.  1  McCLURE,  PA. 

Rra4  tn  1  au  Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS. 
DIGU-IU-LdJ  March  hatch.  J.  TR0PEAN0,  Sparrawbush,  H.  1. 

S.  C.  WHITE  DV  TI  I  UTC  ! 

LEGHORN  JT  UJLLH  1 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
April  and  May  hatched,  for  July  and  August  delivery. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

yveVksT old  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

From  Ledger  North  American  Contest  Winning  Stock. 
Also  cockerels  same  age.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  and 
save  money.  Pullets,  $1.20  to  $1.S0.  Cockerels,  $1.50  to  $2. 
PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Royal,  Penna. 

raft]  w  Tfrprt  85c  each,  8  weeks  old;  12  weeks, 
r^lll  1  r  IN  SI.  10  each,  express  paid.  Bar- 
*  Ltlalu  3  re(1  i{OCks  and  White  Leghorns. 

Good  Stock.  Seeing  is  Believing.  Come  and  See. 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 

QUALITY  PULLETS 

Will  lay  by  August  16th.  Price,  $2.25  each  while  they 
last,  during  July  only; 

R.  O.  HASBROUCK,  HILLTOP  FARM,  Rhinebeck,  N.  V. 

X-v  i ,  .  Tancred  Leghorn — Special  breeding. 

Hll  1  Jptc  12  weeks,  $1.25;  16,  $1.50;  20,  $1.75. 
A  U11U  LO  iajwEU  FARM,  R.  5,  Bearer  SprinSs,  Penna. 

fnv  C/y/a  March  and  April  Hatch— 
JrUlieiS  TOT  tJUie  600  Leghorns,  $1.00  each. 
200  Barred  Rocks,  $1.25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOHN  SMATUSEK ,  Jacksons  Mills,  Lakewood.  N.  J. 

Dial  late  lap  Cftla  9-  C.  White  Leghorns.  Selected 
riille  19  IUI  wfllU  stock.  Free  range  grown. 
March  and  April  hatched.  R0UN9  PCNB  FARMS,  RhineAech.N.T. 

O  P  WHITE  LEGHORN  PflPlf  CDEI  Q  Morgan-Tancred Strain- 
■  ■  W .  PEDIGREED  U  UU  R  C  HE  LO  8-10-12-week  old.  Write 

for  prices.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Boa  Y  Rahway.  N.  J. 

500  Barred  Rock  Pullets  £!' 

11/HITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS.IEGGS,  STOCK. 
WW  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  195-A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

niiniM  IUGC  WHITE  PEKIN-20  or  more  26c  each, 
UUUIVUIIUw  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
Hth  year.  EABL  SEAMANS,  Fnetoryvllle,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURRET  EGGS,  $6.00  per  12  postpaid. 
I»I  Valuable  instructions  with  order.  Pekin  Duck  eggs, 
$2.00  per  12.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  F». 

BUHiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiiniiiGiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiigiiaiiiiuiiiiiitiiiiiiiiigiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  yon  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  j  n  s  t  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


llllllllllllllllllim 


SUMMER  PRICES  ON  PUREBRED  BABY  CHICKS 


Prepaid  Prices  for  25 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . ..$2.25 

Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Barred  | 

Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds . f  2.50 

White  and  Sil.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons. .  J 
S.  S.  Hamburgs,  10c.  Assorted  Light,  7c. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY 


50 

$4.00 


100 
$  7.50 


200 

$14.75 


500 

$36.00 


1000 
$  70.00 


S.00  10.00  19.50  48.00  95.00 

Light  and  Heavy.  8c.  Heavy.  9c. 

Order  from  this  ad  or  send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

BOX  B  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

10,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  7c  each 
10,000  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Chicks,  9c  each 

READY  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Chicks  arc  from  Pure-Bred  Flocks, 
and  we  ship  C.  O.  D. 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  306  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 
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tPn  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  wrote  you  only  three  days  ago  of  not 
having  received  any  word  from  a  firm  in 
regard  to  two  different  small  orders  sent 
them  a  few  months  ago.  The  two  parcels 
came  this  morning.  The  gun  you  used 
on  them  must  have  been  properly  loaded 
and  fired  to  hit  the  “bull’s-eye.”  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  your  system  of  do¬ 
ing  business  with  suspected  crooks  and 
swindlers  for  past  40  years  and  hasten 
to  recommend  you  most  enthusiastically. 
This  year’s  subscription  T  forwarded  two 
months  in  advance  of  time  it  would  be 
due.  Long  may  you  live  and  prosper. 

Pennsylvania.  H.  B.  o. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  printing  this 
gracious  acknowledgment  of  our  little  ser¬ 
vice.  In  this  case  it  was  a  complaint 
against  a  perfectly  responsible  house,  but 
through  some  misadventure  the  complaint 
did  not  get  to  the  proper  department,  but 
when  we  brought  it  to  their  attention  they 
corrected  the  oversight.  Prompt  atten¬ 
tion  to  complaint  and  correspondence  is 
one  of  the  strongest  assets  of  business 
houses  and  results  in  better  and  more 
satisfied  customers. 

We  appreciate  the  prompt  renewal  of 
the  subscription  although  our  service  does 
not  hinge  upon  this. 

I  risked  $1.50  to  the  Art  Dress  Co.,  308 
Atlantic  St.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  I  am 
a  poor  woman  living  alone,  and  working 
out  by  day’s  work.  I  thought  I  could 
make  something  at  home,  so  sent  $1.50. 
I  was  informed  that  you  would  try  J:o 
collect  it  for  me.  I  am  out  the  $1.50, 
besides  the  postage  and  what  I  have  spent 
writing  them.  mbs.  e.  c. 

New  York. 

Our  letters  are  returned  by  the  post 
office  marked  “Fraudulent,”  and  there  is  no 
chance  to  get  any  refund.  These  work-at- 
home  schemes  should  be  avoided.  The 
money  loss  is  inevitable. 

This  will  acknowledge  your  letter  of 
June  21.  It  is  true  that  I  have  received 
a  deed  from  the  Maxim  Development 
Corporation.  I  agree  with  you  that  it 
may  be  worthless,  but  at  any  rate  it  is 
something.  Perhaps  you  think  I  am  un¬ 
grateful  for  your  aid.  If  so,  I  now  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  and  thanks  for  all  you  have 
done  for  me.  In  the  future,  should  any¬ 
one  have  occasion  to  ask  me  for  an  au¬ 
thority  on  such  a  question  I  feel  that  I 
can  refer  with  utmost  confidence  to  you. 

New  York.  o.  h.  n. 

This  was  one  of  the  “free  lots”  for 
which  the  subscriber  had  trouble  in  se¬ 
curing  the  deed.  He  now  has  the  deed  to 
the  lot,  whether  the  same  proves  an  as¬ 
set  or  liability  in  the  future.  He  was 
entitled  to  the  deed  at  any  rate. 

My  brother,  18  years  old,  is  thinking  of 
taking  a  physical  culture  course  from 
Earle  Liederman.  Do  you  think  that  such 
a  course  is  helpful  to  anyone  working  on 
a  farm  and  now  in  good  health?  Do  you 
know  if  his  money-back  guarantee  is 
good  ?  F.  J •  G. 

New  York. 

In  our  opinion  anyone  engaged  in  farm 
work  gets  sufficient  exercise  without  the 
assistance  of  self-styled  physical  culture 
experts.  We  have  no  record  of  anyone 
securing  refund  of  money  sent  on  this  or 
similar  propositions.  This  young  man 
should  not  part  with  the  money. 

The  editor  of  Publisher’s  Desk  is  on  the 
“sucker  list”  of  three  tipster  sheets,  Mar¬ 
ket  Barometer,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Wolf’s 
Market  Forecast,  50  Broad  8t.,  New 
York,  and  Financial  Criterion,  Boston. 
There  are  a  dozen  or  moi*e  of  these  sheets 
that  we  know  about.  They  are  very  in¬ 
nocent  in  themselves.  The  publisher  ask 
for  a  trial  subscription  of  $1.  After  the 
prospect  becomes  interested  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  long  distance  telephone  calls  are 
employed  to  lure  the  prospect  into  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  worthless  or  near-worthless 
stock.  The  promoters  can  make  all  sorts 
of  extravagant  claims  and  promises  be¬ 
cause  it  is  difficult  to  pi-ove  what  claims 
were  made  in  a  telephone  conversation. 
If  the  same  statements  were  made  in  a 
letter  or  circular  they  might  land  the  pro¬ 
moter  in  jail.  Don’t  subscribe  for  “tipster 
sheets,”  and  above  all  pay  no  attention  to 
telephone  calls  on  matters  of  investments. 

I  bought  some  acteylene  light  fixtures 
from  Chas.  A.  Brown  of  Mannsville,  N. 
Y.  He  came  to  our  place  this  Spring.  I 
needed  some  fixtures  so  l  ordered  some 
from  him.  When  he  told  me  how  much 
they  cost,  I  told  him  it  was  too  much ; 
that  I  could  not  afford  to  pay  so  much, 
so  I  didn’t  take  all  I  had  ordered,  which 
brought  the  bill  down  to  $12.05,  and  he 
was  to  send  the  fixtures  C.O.D.  When 
they  came  the  bill  was  $17  and  some  cents 


with  the  postage.  I  wrote  him  telling  him 
he  had  made  a  mistake.  He  came  back 
again  and  saw  that  he  had  made  a  mis¬ 
take,  but  didn’t  pay  me  the  difference,  but 
wrote  down  that  I  had  a  credit  of  $3.91. 
I  supposed  he  would  send  me  the  money 
but  I  haven’t  hea rd  from  him.  I  wrote 
him  again  and  told  him  I  would  take 
some  more  fixtures,  but  haven’t  heard  or 
seen  him.  I  don’t  need  any  fixtures  now, 
so  would  like  the  money.  I  paid  for  the 
postage,  but  I  don’t  just  remember  what 
that  was.  The  whole  bill  was  $17  and 
some  cents.  He  had  overcharged  me 
$3.91  and  now  won’t  make  it  right. 

New  York.  F.  r.. 

We  have  other  complaints  from  read- 
ers  who  sont  orders  to  Mr.  Brown  for 
cai’bide,  ,and  have  been  unable  to  secure 
the  goods.  Mr.  Brown  is  not  particular 
about  answering  letters  about  complaints 
and  on  the  whole  we  could  not  recom¬ 
mend  further  dealings  with  him  on  the 
part  of  our  people. 

On  May  25  I  sent  the  Kerlin’s  Grand 
View  Poultry  Farm,  Center  Hall,  Pa.,  a 
check  for  $8  for  some  baby  chicks  to 
come  June  4  or  5.  Same  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  on  their  order  3734-15A  May  28. 
The  check  was  cashed  at  our  bank  June  1. 
I  have  not  heard  a  word  since  although 
I  wrote  them  June  7  to  return  the  $8  if 
chicks  were  not  sent  by  11th.  Also  wi-ote 
the  14th  requesting  the  return  of  the 
money  at  once.  h.  f.  w. 

New  York. 

Another  letter  from  the  above  sub¬ 
scriber  June  29  reads  as  follows  : 

Referring  to  my  letter  of  .Tune  25  re¬ 
garding  the  Kerlin’s  Grand  View  Poultry 
Farm  of  Center  Hall,  Pa.,  they  ignored 
my  two  requests  to  return  the  $8  which 
they  had  of  mine,  and  sent  the  100  baby 
chicks,  arriving  June  26.  They  wei'e 
most  unwelcome  at  such  late  date,  and 
one  rebels  strenuously  against  such  meth¬ 
ods  of  gag  rule  as  enforced  on  me. 

New  York.  h.  f.  w. 

In  the  above  transaction  Mr.  Kerlin  is 
running  true  to  form.  When  he  gets  a 
customer’s  money  he  disregards  the  pur¬ 
chaser’s  interests  and  ignores  cancella¬ 
tions.  That  he  was  20  days  late  in  filling 
the  order  doesn’t  appeal  to  Mi*.  Kerlin  as 
good  reason  for  cancellation  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Wishing  to  protect  the  innocent  public, 
and  knowing  your  stand  for  honest  deal¬ 
ings,  I  shall  relate  to  you  an  experience 
I  had  this  morning  while  in  my  berry 
patch  along  the  road.  A  fine-looking 
coupe  with  two  men  stopped  and  one 
came  up  on  the  bank  where  I  was  and 
engaged  me  in  conversation  by  asking  me 
if  I  knew  a  man  named  Schmidt.  I  men¬ 
tioned  a  person  of  that  name,  but  he  did 
not  seem  any  too  interested  in  that  mat¬ 
ter  and  immediately  became  very  familiar. 
Extending  his  hand  said  he  was  Dr. 
Marsh,  an  optician,  and  was  looking  up 
foiuner  patrons  to  see  how  their  glasses 
fitted,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would  have 
sprung  a  scheme  on  me,  but  I  tlieix  asked 
him  if  he  had  a  State  optician  license, 
or  what  official  identification  he  had  to 
prove  himself  Dr.  Marsh.  With  this  he 
seemed  quite  taken  back,  and  his  strong¬ 
est  claim  seemed  to  be  his  self-announced 
title  and  on  his  appearance.  At  this 
point  I  informed  him  I  was  aware  of 
quite  a  number  of  frauds  of  this  nature 
and  that  at  least  I  would  wish  his  car 
number  and  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  the  following :  “S  1156,  District 
of  Columbia,”  which  surely  seemed  some 
distant  place  for  a  man  on  above  er¬ 
rand.  If  you  deem  wise  it  might  bear 
a  little  investigation.  K.  l.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  story  of  the  encounter  with 
an  alleged  eye  doctor  may  serve  to  put 
country  people  genei'ally  on  their  guard 
when  approached  by  unknown  individuals. 
AVe  have  published  a  number  of  cases 
where  country  people  have  been  imposed 
upon  by  fake  eye  doctors  and  had  not  this 
subscriber  nipped  in  the  bud  whatever 
scheme  the  alleged  Dr.  Marsh  had  up  his 
sleeve  no  doubt  some  easy  money  propo¬ 
sition  would  have  been  unfolded. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  address  of  a  com¬ 
pany,  a  reliable  company,  who  sends  apron 
dresses  to  make  without  a  deposit  of  near- 
ly  $1.50?  I  sent  $1.50  to  the  Morning 
Glory  Apron  Company,  Mt.  Vernon,  N. 
Y.,  last  AVinter  and  never  heard  from 
them.  Now  I  have  an  offer  from  the  Bell 
Mfg.  Co.,  1011  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  they  make  a  fair  offer  but  want 
$1.45  to  begin  with.  Are  they  reliable? 
If  not,  can  you  give  me  the  address  of  a 
company  that  is?  I  would  appreciate  the 
favor  very  much.  mbs.  e.  c. 

New  lrork. 

AVe  are  unable  to  give  the  above  sub¬ 
scriber  the  names  of  any  concerns  that 
send  out  sewing  to  be  done  at  home  on 
a  legitimate  basis.  All  the  concerns  ad¬ 
vertising  to  pay  for  this  class  of  work-at- 
liome  result  in  the  same  way  as  the  ex- 
perienee  of  the  subscriber  with  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Glory  Apron  Company.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Bell  Mfg.  Company  is  another 
easy-money  deceptive  scheme. 


Men  of  Tomorrow 

One  evening  last  week,  as  I  sat  read¬ 
ing,  waiting  for  the  family  to  come  in 
for  their  supper.  I  heard  a  rap  at  the 
kitchen  door.  AYhen  I  opened  the  door, 
I  found  a  very  bedraggled  and  forlorn- 
looking  young  man. 

“Good  evening,  James.” 

“Hello,  Mrs.  R — .  Have  you  some 

work  for  me  to  do?” 

“AATiat  is  the  matter?  Aren’t  you  need¬ 
ed  at  home?” 

“No,  the  old  man  got  smart  and  told 
me  to  get  out  and  stay  out.  I  would  be 
glad  to  find  some  place  to  stay.  I  would 
be  willing  to  work  just  for  my  board.” 

“Go  to  the  barn  and  see  if  they  can 
use  you.” 

I  was  sorry  for  him,  and  wanted  to 
help  him,  but  I  did  not  relish  the  idea  of 
having  him  around,  either.  I  almost 
hoped  they  could  use  him,  and  yet  it  was 
a  relief  to  see  them  come  to  the  house 
without  him. 

It  was  raining  and  a  strong  wind  blow¬ 
ing.  Certainly  no  night  for  anyone  to 
be  without  shelter.  I  worried  over  that 
boy  all  evening,  and  prayed  for  him  at 
night.  I  was  very  much  relieved  when  I 
learned,  next  morning,  that  a  kindly 
neighbor  had  taken  him  in  for  the  night. 

Now  why  didn’t  I  want  him  around? 
For  the  same  reason  that  the  kindly 
neighbor  sent  him  on  his  way  the  next 
morning,  and  possibly  for  the  same  reason 
his  irate  father  kicked  him  out.  lie  lacks 
character.  He  is  now  about  20  years  old. 
Since  leaving  school  he  has  been  drifting 


from  one  job  to  another,  never  staying 
more  than  a  few  weeks  at  one  thing.  He 
has  no  definite  aim  in  life,  no  intention 
of  being  anything  in  particular.  AA'hen  at 
home  he  did  as  little  as  he  possibly  could 
and  get  away  with  it,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  time  running  around  in  the  car. 
At  two  different  times  he  smashed  into 
other  cars,  and  in  both  cases  it  cost  his 
father  a  pretty  penny  for  damages.  His 
bill  for  cigarettes,  candy  and  ice  cream 
at  the  local  store  was  charged  to  his 
father,  and  caused  the  old  man  much  an¬ 
noyance. 

And  yet  this  boy  thinks  he  is  clever. 
That  is  the  worst  of  it  all,  I  think ;  his 
good  opinion  of  himself.  I  talked  next 
day  with  the  neighbor  who  had  kept  him 
overnight.  “Yes,  Jim  is  a  good  boy — 
for  about  two  weeks — and  then  too  much 
mouth.  He  wants  to  tell  me  what  to  do.” 

AA’ithout  stopping  to  think  twice,  I 
can  name  a  dozen  more  between  the  ages 
of  17  and  21,  right  in  this  neighborhood, 
who  are  following  the  same  path.  They 
have  none  of  the  qualities  that  go  to 
form  character.  They  lack  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose  in  life.  I  do  not  believe  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “AA’hat  shall  I  be  when  I  am  a 
man?”  ever  entered  their  minds.  AA’hen 
I  was  a  child  that  Avas  a  subject  which 
placed  all  children  on  common  ground, 
from  the  blacksmith’s  son  to  the  banker’s. 
All  had  ambitions  and  plans  for  manhood 
and  womanhood,  too. 

I  taught  my  first  school  in  my  mother’s 
cabbage  patch,  with  the  cabbage  heads  for 
pupils,  at  the  early  age  of  seven.  A  little 
friend  who  was  destined  to  be  a  doctor, 
spent  her  spare  time  amputating  her  own 
doll’s  limbs,  as  Avell  as  my  doll’s.  Today 
she  is  a  successful  doctor,  and  I  am  still 
teaching,  and  ofttimes  I  have  pupils  that 
remind  me  of  that  first  school  I  taught 
so  long  ago. 

I  like  to  think  back  of  that  crowd  of 
boys  and  girls  who  attended  that  little 
village  school  of  my  childhood  and  trace 
their  lives  to  successful  men  and  women 
of  today.  All  had  a  goal  to  reach,  and 
most  of  them  reached  it.  A  few  Avere  to 
be  doctors,  one  or  txvo  laAvyers,  several 
merchants,  many  tbachers,  many  farmers 
and  one  little  freckled-faced,  red-haii*ed 
rascal  Avho  Avas  so  full  of  “cussedness” 
that  his  skin  Avould  scarcely  hold  him, 
was  determined  to  be  a  cowboy  and  a 
coAvboy  he  became.  He  bad  to  go  to  AA'yo- 
tning  to  do  it,  but  the  last  I  heard  from 
him  he  Avas  riding  in  the  rodeos  in 
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Cheyenne  and  winning  prizes  at  21  years 
of  age. 

There  xvas  a  singleness  of  purpose  in 
the  lives  of  all.  The  farmers  to  be,  had 
their  pens  of  pigs  or  chickens  or  their 
calf  or  colt  to  experiment  on  before  they 
Avere  out  of  the  grades.  They  assisted 
their  parents  Avith  the  farm  work  with 
an  interest,  for  it  was  a  part  of  their 
education,  a  preparation  for  life. 

It  now  seems  that  very  few  farm  boys 
want  to  farm.  I  know  of  only  one  in  this 
community  Avho  is  making  a  real  farmer 
If  they  really  Avanted  to  do  something 
else  worth  while,  it  Avould  not  be  so  sad. 
Talk  to  them  and  you  find  they  liave  Ho 
end  in  view.  Just  drifting.  Flotsam  on 
the  sea  of  life.  And  it  is  not,  just  in 
rural  communities  that  avc  find  tliis  con¬ 
dition.  The  percentage  of  high  school 
and  college  graduates  Avho  have  “blind 
alley”  jobs  is  appalling.  They  pick  up 
the  first  job  that  presents  itself  and  just 
drift.  I  knew  several  Avho  are  driving 
trucks  on  construction  jobs.  It  certainly 
did  not  require  four  years  of  college  to 
reach  that  position.  Another  quality 
they  seem  to  lack,  is  tenacity.  They  can¬ 
not  “wait  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting.” 

I  heard  one  young  man  Avho  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  study  medicine,  Avhile  in 
his  first  year  high  school,  remark  in  his 
third  year  that  it  Avould  take  too  long,  he 
believed.  He  Avould  get  a  job  Avhen  lie 
had  finished  high.  AA'lmt  kind  of  a  job? 
Oh.  just  any  job. 

Another  boy  Avho  had  the  hardest  time 
imaginable  getting  through  high  school, 
having  to  Avork  his  Avay,  hud  only  the  goal 


of  graduation  in  mind.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  it  avus  time  and  effort  Avasted  getting 
the  diploma.  He  Avas  20  when  he  gradu¬ 
ated.  He  left  school  with  no  aim.  He 
Avas  very  poorly  prepared  to  do  anything. 
One  day  he  drifted  into  a  public  library, 
read  an  article  on  bookkeeping,  decided 
he  Avould  be  a  bookkeeper,  read  a  few 
books  in  the  library  on  the  subject  and 
started  out  to  revolutionize  somebody’s 
system  of  keeping  books.  Finally  he 
found  a  job.  He  proceeded  to  carry  out 
his  intentions.  He  has  his  fourth  job  now 
since  five  months  ago.  Too  much  ego  in 
his  cosmos.  AATiat  could  you  expect?  He 
is  not  a  bookkeeper  because  he  really 
Avislxed  to  be,  but  because  he  happened  to 
be. 

One  thing  that  has  kept  many  boys 
from  finishing  courses  or  from  making 
any  definite  plans  for  the  future  is  the 
high  price  paid  for  unskilled  labor.  It 
has  also  taken  many  boys  from  the  farm. 
It  is  hard  to  convince  a  16-year-old  lad 
that  lie  should  continue  his  studies  for 
four  or  eight  years  in  order  to  earn  a 
Avorth-while  salary,  when  he  can  earn 
four  or  five  dollars  a  day  Avorking  on  the 
highway  or  some  construction  job.  He 
figures  the  amount  he  can  earn  in  that 
time  against  what  he  would  have  to  spend 
or  deny  himself  and  says,  “Nothing  do¬ 
ing  !”  But  at  the  end  of  the  four  or 
eight  years,  you  will,  no  doubt,  find  him 
dead  broke.  The  youth  of  today  ex¬ 
pects  as  a  matter  of  course,  luxuries  and 
privileges  that  father  and  mother  have 
only  just  acquired.  It  takes  much  money 
to  pay  for  these  and  many  of  them  are 
taking  it  Avhere  they  can  find  it  and  ask¬ 
ing  no  questions.  I  kiiOAV  a  young  man 
Avlio  Avas  offered  $40  a  night  for  txvo 
nights  out  of  each  Aveek  to  drive  a  truck 
and  ask  or  ansxver  no  questions.  He  re¬ 
fused  through  fear  for  his  physical  Avell- 
being,  not  from  morals.  The  business  that 
calls  for  still-mouthed  night  drivers,  is 
doing  much  to  undermine  manhood. 

All  of  the  boys  referred  to  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle  lack  the  one  great  factor  that  makes 
character,  singleness  of  purpose,  a  goal 
to  strive  for,  a  definite  aim  in  life.  And 
these  boys  are  the  men  of  tomorrow. 

FARM  AVOMAN. 


An  order  has  gone  out  from  AV  ashing - 
ton  not  to  shoot  bootleggers.  This  is  a 
Presidential  year,  and  even  a  bootlegger 
lias  a  vote. — Milwaukee  Journal. 


V  ..A 


Killing  Canada  Thistles 

Thf*  last  10  years  has  been  marked  by 

hundredfold  increase  of  Canada  thistles 
?  Ohio  A'still  worse  thistle  is  the  sow 
o-iriP  resembling  the  Canada  but  with 
broader  and  less  prickly  leaf— but  much 
more  persistent,  really  tar  more  stubborn 

than  the  Canada  thistle.  We  have  been 
fighting  thistles  off  and  on  for  20  years 
Mnd  have  tried  any  suggestion  that  sound- 
",  a  bit  like  it  might  prove  effective. 

When  all  has  been  said  and  done,  we 
have  found  one  effective  method— to  keep 
the  thistles  cut  continuously  throughout 
the  season  and  follow  the  next  year  by 
nulling  the  shoots  with  gloved  hands.  For 
sow  thistles  we  prefer  pulling  from  the 
start,  but  have  to  cut  when  the  ground  is 
too  hard  to  pull  and  get  the  expected  10 
or  12  inches  of  root.  .  .  , 

We  do  our  main  campaigning  when  the 
infested  land  is  in  corn.  The  only  tool 
we  cut  with  is  a  garden  hoe,  filed  every 
few  minutes.  To  pull  thistles,  grasp  them 
ri°ht  above  the  ground  with  the  same 
kind  of  grip  used  in  milking  a  cow — use 
both  hands  and  follow  the  milker’s 
“swing.”  It  is  unnecessary  to  pull  straight 
up  if  the  soil  is  loose  or  the  ground  rather 

VCWhen  these  thistles  invade  rich  land  in 
three  or  four  years  rotation  they  should 
be  weeded  out  at  once,  however  distaste¬ 
ful  the  job,  for  in  such  fields  they  are 
much  harder  to  control  than  in  _  old  sod 
if  once  they  are  permitted  to  gain  head¬ 
way  in  the  arable  land.  The  roots  of 
these  perennial  thistles  are  below  the 
plow  line  and  these  roots  must  be  starved 
by  preventing  leaf  spread. 

Ohio.  G.  P.  AVILLIAMS. 

Nature  Camp  Faculty  Dines 
on  Rattlesnake 

Members  of  the  faculty  of  the  nature 
study  camp  opened  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  in  the  Seven  Mountains 
June  30  were  formally  initiated  into  the 
famous  camp  society,  the  "Den  of  Rat¬ 
tlers”  when  they  qualified  by  partaking 
of  the  camp’s  prize  dish,  fried  rattle¬ 
snake.  The  den  was  started  last  year 
when  students  in  camp  qualified  100  per 
cent  for  membership. 

A  fine  big  rattler  was  captured  a  few 
days  before  the  camp  opened  by  the  di¬ 
rector,  Prof.  G.  It.  Green,  of  the  college 
nature  education  department.  One  of  the 
first  to  partake  of  the  June  30  "feed” 
was  Mrs.  Anna  Botsford  Comstock, 
emeritus  professor  of  nature  study  at 
Cornell  University,  generally  known  as 
the  "Mother  of  Nature  Study  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.”  Others  included  Miss  Violet  Findley, 
nature  instructor  at  Delaware  State  Col¬ 
lege;  Dr.  John  A.  Hollinger,  director  of 
nature  study  in  the  Pittsburgh  public 
schools  and  Oliver  P.  Medsger,  chairman 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Biology. 

The  60  students  in  the  camp  will  have 
opportunity  to  join  the  den  at  the  end 
of  their  three  Aveeks’  session.  A  second 
camp  opens  July  IS  when  another  group 
of  nature  enthusiasts  will  join  the  den. 
Freshman  forestry  students  at  Lamar, 
where  the  rattlesnake  dinner  was  made 
an  annual  tradition  some  years  ago,  are 
also  preparing  for  a  “rattling  feed.” 


CIDER 


Cloth,  racks,  pumps,  graters, 2  second 
hand  presses.  Catalog  free. 
PALMER  BROS.  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 

O WASCO  BAG  CO.,  Rochester.  N.Y. 


“QPDIDCil  I  11  The  new  Kitchen  Spoon.  Every  house- 
olmArEALL  wife  needs  one.  Excellent  proposition 
for  agents.  Sample  2oc.  RICHARDS,  Box  502,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Subscribers9 Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feebleminded;  salary 
$30  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letcliwortli  Village,  Tliiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
for  Men,  offers  a  combined  general  and  special 
course  to  high  school  graduates;  advantages  of 
a  large  private  hospital;  maintenance  and  allow¬ 
ance;  P.  G.  course  in  physiotherapy  open  to  our 
graduates.  Write  LeROY  N.  CItAIG,  It.  N., 
Supt.  of  Nurses,  111  N.  49th  St.,  W.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Students  for  Training  School — The 
Chester  Hospital  School  for  Nurses,  accredited 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  offers  a  three-year 
course  in  nursing  to  single,  young  women,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  35  years.  Educational 
requirements,  one  year  high  school.  Student 
nurses’  uniforms  are  provided  on  admission. 
Text  books  at  cost.  Allowance  for  first  year 
$8  per  month,  second  year  $10  per  month,  third 
year  $12  per  month  with  full  maintenance.  The 
nurses’  home  grounds,  adjacent  to  hospital,  pro¬ 
vides  hygienic  quarters  for  60  nurses.  Graduate 
nurses  receive  from  $42  to  $48  per  week  with 
maintenance.  Applicants,  address  SUPT,  Ches¬ 
ter  Hospital,  Chester,  Pa. 


WANTED — Caretaker  on  small  estate  all  year; 

must  drive  Ford :  prefer  single  aged  man ;  no 
objection  for  couple  without  children;  work  is 
not  hard,  but  reliable  honest  men  with  refer¬ 
ences  are  asked  to  apply;  salary  $75  month, 
light,  heat,  room  and  all  farm  products.  Write 
RICHARD  BOLESLAVSKY,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 


ATTENDANTS,  male  and  female,  $54-$66  month 
and  maintenance;  good  health  required;  va¬ 
cancies  in  Creedmoor  division;  a  new  hospital, 
with  opportunities  for  advancement;  apply  by 
letter,  stating  details  to  BROOKLYN  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAN  to  work  in  dog  kennel,  knowledge  of  farm 
work  desired  but  not  required;  only  perma¬ 
nent  man  need  apply;  full  references  as  to 
character  and  desire  to  ptease  essential;  wages 
to  start  $50  per  month  and  board.  DR.  GIL¬ 
MAN,  Anatomy  Farm,  Cornell  University  Medi¬ 
cal  College,  Shrub  Oak,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  to  do  general  work  in  house; 

man  to  help  outside  when  necessary;  must 
have  good  references:  Summer  home  at  Dennis, 
Mass.,  Cape  Cod.  Winter,  in  Newton  Center, 
Mass.  MRS.  A  L.  LEWIS,  Dennis,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  man  with  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work  to  work  on  poultry  farm;  good 
living  conditions.  ADVERTISER  4349,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Assistant  herdsman-dairyman  for 
small  Guernsey  herd  located  near  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  give  particulars  in  first  letter  as  to  ex¬ 
perience,  etc.  ADVERTISER  4348,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  gardener  on  private  estate, 
September  or  sooner;  Western  Pennsylvania; 
married  or  single  American;  reference  and  ex¬ 
perience  required;  house  supplied.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4344,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSES — Hospital,  COO  beds,  course  30  months, 
monthly  allowances;  residence  hall,  swimming 
pool;  high  school  graduation  required;  non-sec¬ 
tarian.  Address.  MARY  E.  PILLSBURY,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Nurses,  701  Classon  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm-bred  man,  20  to  30  years  old, 
to  learn  florist’s  business;  permanent  job  and 
good  treatment  to  right  man.  C.  A.  DARROW, 
Patehogue,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


COMPETENT  white  woman,  cook,  baker,  pri¬ 
vate  family,  living  all  the  year  on  country 
place;  no  washing;  wages  $70;  references  re¬ 
quired  ADVERTISER  4353,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wanted  to  pick  fruit  and  tend 
road  stand  on  New  York  road.  FRANK  D. 
HAM,  Livingston,  N.  Y.  


WANTED — Single,  experienced  poultryinan,  mid¬ 
dle  age  preferred;  must  be  neat,  steady,  hon¬ 
est;  $60  and  board.  ADVERTISER  4300,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  dairy  farmer,  also  want  ex¬ 
perienced  route  man.  Address  TAYLOR  S 
DAIRY,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J.  _ 


WANTED — Poultryinan,  married,  to  take  ^ull 
charge  of  plant;  one  thoroughly  understand¬ 
ing  the  business,  brooding,  breeding,  feeding 
for  egg  production;  wife  cfi,  the  cooking.  IDEAL 
POULTRY  FARM.  Westfield,  N.  J.  Phone  1029. 


WANTED — Young  settled  woman  housekeeper  in 
farm  home;  must  be  good  plain  cook,  neat, 
clean,  cheerful  disposition.  Catholic;  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  woman  with  child;  good  home  to  right 
party;  good  reference  required.  ADVERTISER 
4308',  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  as  partner  on  poultry  farm; 
some  capital  required.  ADVERTISER  4370, 


ipit 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  to  do  advanced  registry  testing 
in  New  Jersey;  requirements:  honesty,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Babcock 
test.  Applv,  W,  AY.  ROBBERS,  Superintendent 
Advanced  Registry,  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  


EXPERIENCED  Catholic  farm  helper,  2  horses, 
1  cow,  not  much  driving  but  must  be  able  to 
drive  a  car;  $05.  board  and  room.  F.  S.  CRANE, 
Chappaqua,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  Protestant  for  general  work; 

drv-band  milker:  good  wages  and  board.  H. 
H.  HEADER,  Supt.  AY  ay  side  Farm,  Mendkam, 

N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


SINGLE  man,  gardener,  general  handy,  years 
experience;  best  references;  greenhouse,  rock¬ 
eries  lawns,  perennials,  annuals,  vegetables, 
stock,  etc.;  now  available;  moderate  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4327,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRAINED  nurse  wants  child  or  chronic  invalid 
to  care  for  in  own  home  on  farm  10  miles 
from  Ithaca;  milk  and  cream  from  certified 
dairy;  ideal  conditions  for  child  needing  sun¬ 
light  treatment;  terms  $10  a  week  up  depend¬ 
ing  on  professional  care  required;  telephone, 
doctor  in  10  minutes’  ride.  ADA7ERTISER  4347, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  Wanted — Practical  farmer,  experi¬ 
ence  in  cows,  chickens  and  crops;  38,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  uses  no  liquor  or  tobacco. 
AVrite  I’.  O.  BOX  1361,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  young  American 
Protestant,  married,  desires  connection  with 
strictly  modern  commercial  plant,  preferably  on 
private  estate;  residence  on  farm  not  essential; 
practical  business  and  college  references;  poul¬ 
try  propositions  of  any  kind  considered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4351,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  SAVEDISH  single  young  man  desires  year 
round  work  with  poultry;  have  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  references.  ADVERTISER  4352, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


150-ACRE  farm  with  stock  and  tools,  small  pay¬ 
ment  down.  L.  E.  WILHELM,  Houghton, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Nice  place,  good  hunting  and  also 
can  have  fishing  pond;  5-room  house,  nice 
chicken  barn,  garage  and  barn  complete;  few 
chickens,  furniture;  will  sell  furniture  with 
place;  nice  orchard;  price  reasonable.  Answer 
or  write  to  ERNEST  BERGER,  Rio,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y. 

NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. — Fifty  acres,  high  eleva¬ 
tion,  stream;  excellent  for  camp  or  bungalow 
development.  ADVERTISER  4339,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


6  TO  10  ACRES,  with  or  without  buildings, 
suitable  poultry;  Putnam  or  Dutchess  coun¬ 
ties  or  AYestern  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER 
4341,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANT  position  and  home  on  a  farm;  middle- 
age,  educated,  refined;  good  manager,  uuder- 
stand  every  part  of  farm  work,  good  milker; 
home  essential,  wages  secondary.  AA  rite 
CHARLES  BENNETT,  Gen.  Del.,  Rockville 
Center,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  manager,  understanding  every  phase 
of  the  industry,  expert  in  incubation  and 
brooding,  specialist  in  egg  production,  is  open 
for  a  first-class  commercial  position:  first-class 
references.  ADVERTISER  4340,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  companion-helper  to  lady, 
anywhere:  South  preferred;  permanent; 
reference.  BOX  170,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


AA7  ANTED — A  white  cook  for  family  of  two 
adults;  no  washing  or  ironing;  maid  and 
chauffeur,  white,  eat  at  second  table;  pleasant 
and  permanent  homes  for  right  persons;  in 
Catskill,  N.  Y.,  at  residence  of  president  of 
local  bank;  correspondence  invited;  references 
exchanged.  Address  MRS.  JAMES  P.  PHILI1 , 
Catskill,  N.  Y.  *  _ 

AVANTED— Experienced  man  of  about  middle- 
age,  reliable  and  of  good  character,  to  take 
charge  of  and  operating  gardens  of  20  acres,  also 
greenhouses  connected  with  institution;  a  per¬ 
manent  position  for  right  party  with  good  sal¬ 
ary;  references  must  accompany  application. 
VERMONT  STATE  PRISON.  R.  H.  Walker, 
Warden,  Windsor,  Vt.  _ 

AVANTED — Competent  farmhand;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  expected.  BOX  698,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N,  J, 


New-Yorker. 


1S  T  A  I  MS  superintendent, 
ager,  who  has  executive  and  proven  ability 


Rural  New-Yorker. 


Wltn  tools;  -i.  *-'**... on, 

TISER  4345,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


rarming;  capuuie  uj.  - 

furnished;  139  years  old,  one  child;  ready  at  once. 

NELSON  GLQDDY,  Walpole,  Mass. 


SITUATION  Wanted — Couple  with  two  children 
school  age;  man  for  general  work;  wife  to  " 
board  men  on  farm.  EDWARD  TOWERS,  47  , 

West  22d  St.,  New  York  City.  “ 

SETTLED  woman,  (R.N.)  of  exceptional  quali¬ 
fications  and  character  desires  position  either  f 
as  a  companion  and  nurse  to  semi-invalid,  care 
of  infant,  mother’s  helper  or  useful  housekeeper;  p 
references.  ADVERTISER  4354,  care  Rural  v> 

New-Yorker.  3 

POSITION  wanted,  estate  or  general  farm  man-  p 
ager  of  experience,  efficient  handler  of  dairy, 
poultry,  crops;  excellent  references;  free  at  , 
once;  married.  ADA’ERTISER  4358,  care  Rural  “ 
New-Yorker.  c_ 

SINGLE  man,  American,  Protestant,  experienced  c< 
in  the  care  and  handling  of  horses,  under¬ 
stand  all  general  farm  work;  would  like  position  F 
on  farm  as  teamster;  would  consider  job  as  gen¬ 
eral  farmhand;  capable  of  taking  charge;  Penn-  g 
sylvania  or  New  York  State  preferred;  best  of  b 
references.  ADA7ERTISEK  4361,  care  Rural  a 
New-Yorker.  P 

POSITION  wanted  as  working  herdsman  on  j? 

small,  well-located  commercial  dairy,  by  ex¬ 
perienced  single  American  man.  P.  O.  BOX  p 
123,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 

SAATSS,  good  milker,  in  small  Catholic  institu- 
tion;  short  period.  ADVERTISER  4362,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker.  f 

r 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  age  30  years,  wants  * 
work  on  commercial  egg  plant;  honest  worker,  * 
willing;  foreman  last  year  on  large  plant  in  New  15 
Jersey;  I  realize  the  importance  of  details  and  '' 
will  not  neglect  them;  reference.  ADA'ERTIS-  I 
ER  4303,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  x 

WANTED — Position  on  private  estate  as  cow¬ 
man,  chicken  man  or  gardener,  by  experienced  r 
man;  small  family,  best  references;  state  wages  » 
and  privileges  in  first  letter.  ADA7ERTISER  ' 
4365,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  T 

HERDSMAN  or  caretaker;  American,  29,  mar¬ 
ried,  one  child;  seeks  position  on  small  estate;  1 
thoroughly'  experienced;  wife  will  board  one  or  c 
two  men;  present  place  three  years;  leaving  for  *- 
best  of  reasons;  references.  BERNARD  SLOM, 
AATard  Acres,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  1 

COUPLE  wants  permanent  place  in  country  ■ 
where  right  services  is  valued;  middle-aged;  •' 
good  cook  or  laundress;  man,  gardener,  lawns,  i 
poultry;  both  experienced,  references;  Long  Is-  - 
land  or  New  York  preferred.  AD\TERTISER 
4357,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  and  experienced  poultryinan  desires  1 
position  us  working  manager  after  September  j 
1;  a  hustler  who  can  obtain  maximum  results;  i 
Cornell  poultry  course  graduate;  married,  excel¬ 
lent  references.  ADVERTISER  4355,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker.  * 

SINGLE  Norwegian  wishes  position  to  manage 
farm  or  country  estate;  college  training  and 
practical  experience  as  cow  tester  and  in  all 
lines  of  dairying  and  agriculture.  Write  R.  B., 
Box  471,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED  to  pasture  about  100  cattle:  or  1,000 
sheep,  high-grade  mountain  grass,  spring  wa¬ 
ter  all  Summer;  price  reasonable.  OSCAR 
REIT  MANN,  North  Petersburg,  N.  Y. 

AVOMAN,  farm  experience  and  Cornell  training, 
desires  position  as  assistant  to  capable  man¬ 
ager;  stenographer :  pedigree  and  production  rec- 
’  ords.  ADVERTISER  4377,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AVOMAN.  with  child,  help  with  housework.  MRS. 
ARCHER,  94  Alain  St.,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  10  years’  practical  experience 
handling  successful  commercial  plant,  wants 
position  on  modern  plant  where  results  count. 
ADA’ERTISER  4360,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  21.  white,  for  poultry  farm;  un¬ 
experienced,  not  afraid  of  work.  ANTHONY 
DECKER,  8500  Bartram,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COUrLE,  man  thoroughly  experienced  in  are 
of  live  stock,  good  milker,  experienced  with 
poultry;  wife  excellent  laundress;  best  of  ref¬ 
erence;  wishes  position  near  a  good  school, 
AA’estcliester  County  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
4371,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Light  out-door  work  by  man  just  re¬ 
covered  from  nervous  breakdown;  will  pay 
board;  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  4372, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  farm  superintendent  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  or  commercial  plant;  23  years’ 
practical  experience  in  every  branch  of  poultry; 
thoroughly  competent  in  handling  all  kinds  of 
farm  help:  wife  fine  housekeeper  and  can  board 
help;  finest  references;  at  liberty  August  1.  AD- 
A'ERTISER  4373,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man.  28,  single,  intelligent,  wants  per¬ 
manent  position  on  farm.  ADA’ERTISER  4376, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  working  manager,  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  married,  no  children;  if  your  plant  is 
losing,  with  full  charge,  I’ll  make  it  pay;  ref¬ 
erences  prove  success.  ADVERTISER  4375,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FIREPLACE  Doctor — All  smoky  fireplaces  can 
be  cured  of  that  disease  if  the  right  doctor  is 
called;  over  30  years’  experience:  my  work 
guarantees  itself.  JOHN  C.  ELFRING,  -14--1 
35tli  Ave.,  Bayside,  N.  Y.  Tel.  1898J. 

Farms  Fov  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  city  property  or 
small  farm,  141  acres,  1,300  fruit  trees,  wood¬ 
land,  good  buildings;  well  stocked.  A\TM.  JUR- 
-  GENSEN,  Freehold,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

WASHINGTON,  N.  J.,  154  acres,  half  planted, 
two  dwellings  suitable  for  boarders;  fully 
equipped;  live  stock;  earns  $250-$300  monthly. 

-  DePOAVELL,  3610  28th  Avenue,  Astoria,  N.  Y. 

f  FOR  SALE — General  store  with  eight  rooms,  3m- 
3  provements,  separate  house  six  rooms,  out- 

.  buildings;  on  State  road.  ADVERTISER  4320, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SHENANDOAH  Valley  home,  13  acres,  fine  loca¬ 
tion;  also  store  building.  F.  H.  WILKINS, 
Edinburg,  Va. 


acres  suitable  ground  for  tearoom,  boarding- 


Y.  depot,  a  farm  of  90  acres;  if  sold  before 


11  miles  from  Philadelphia;  buildings  for  1,200 


tillable,  30  acres  pasturage,  50  acres  wood; 


crops,  tools,  furniture;  must  sell,  going  away. 


all  improvements,  running  water,  electric. 


sandy  loam  on  good  road  near  markets  and 


Pittsfield,  Mass.;  8-room  house,  barn,  poultry 


Ilolsteins,  pair  horses,  complete  set  tools. 


room  house,  halls,  bath,  closets,  furnace,  electric 


in  the  Lebanon  Valley  near  city  of  Harris- 
urg,  Pa.,  fully  equipped,  immediate  possession, 
iving  you  crops  both  in  the  barn  and  in  the 


50  acres  level  ground,  no  stone,  in  or  near 


business;  no  stony,  swampy  or  stiff  clay  land; 


CLARENCE  AVOODFORD,  El- 


$3,500  down,  balance  long  time.  ADVER- 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

AA7ILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 

EXTRACTED  honey,  light  blend,  granulated,  5 
lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  postpaid  to  third  zone. 
FRED  SEA'ERANCE,  Cliazy,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — CO-lbs.  clover,  $6.60  here;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Second-hand  tractor  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  reasonable.  BENJ.  E.  BERRY,  101  Park 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Boarders,  pleasant  farm  home.  MRS. 
GORDON  J.  SICKLER,  Lake  Hill,  N.  Y. 

USED  incubators  for  sale — Gne  16,200  triple 
deck  style  Newtown  and  one  16,200  double 
deck  Newtown  with  triple  deck  style  top;  will 
sell  separate  sections;  in  fine  condition;  more 
information,  write  ALLEN  HATCHERY  AND 
POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del. 

WANTED- ^-Adult  boarders  on  farm  near  Kings¬ 
ton,  all  improvements.  ADVERTISER  4356, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Nearly  new  Aeromotor  windmill 
with  pump;  bobsled.  2  Halieom  sliellers, 
stoves,  feed  grinder,  999  John  Deere  check  row 
corn  planter;  good  condition,  price  right.  MOR¬ 
GAN  TOPPING,  AVainscott,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Automatic  water  pump  for  110-volt 
D.  C.  ADVERTISER  4364,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

BOARDERS  wanted,  reasonable  rates,  all  con¬ 
veniences;  private  family,  two  beautiful  lakes, 
one  mile  to  either  one;  phone  Saylorsburg 
3516;  week-end  parties  especial.  P.  O.  BOX 
26,  Brodheadsville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — A7ermont  maple  syrup,  dark  in 
color,  but  the  pure  article;  $2  gal.  D.  B. 
HATCH,  R.  2,  AVoodstock,  Vt. 

PEACHES — Fancy  gift  baskets,  peck  large  se¬ 
lected,  delicious  Elbertas,  $1.50,  express  col¬ 
lect;  quick  order;  through  shipping  August  10; 
cheek,  money  order.  J.  R.  RITTER,  P.  O.  Box 
39,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 


All  Sorts 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  HEW  YORK 


Starlings  in  Ohio 

The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  asked  whether 
any  of  it  readers  knew  how  far  west  of 
Pennsylvania  the  starling  had  migrated. 
Starlings  have  been  seen  in  the  western 
part  of  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio. 

Belmont  Co.,  Ohio.  david  a.  HALL. 


Roily  Water 

In  regard  to  the  article  on  page  934  by 
H.  B.  B.  as  to  roily  water  in  his  drilled 
well,  his  trouble  lies  in  not  having  the 
well  casing  properly  seated  in  the  rock 
to  shut  off  the  surface  water.  In  prac¬ 
tically  every  case  where  the  water  fails 
to  clear  up  permanently  in  a  drilled  well 
in  rock,  this  is  the  trouble,  due  to  inex¬ 
perienced  or  careless  drillers. 

The  remedy  lies  in  either  driving  the 
pipe  down  into  the  rock  to  make  a  tight 
seal  or  putting  in  what  is  known  as  a 
wall  packer  on  another  string  of  pipe  the 
next  size  smaller  that  will  go  into  the 
well.  The  packer  should  be  placed  into 
the  rock  a  few  feet  and  set  there.  This 
makes  a  water-tight  seal  and  prevents 
surface  water,  mud,  etc.,  from  entering' 
the  well.  Charles  J.  bard. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SOCONY  MOTOR  OIL 
IS  CONSTANTLY 
ADAPTED  TO  MEET 
NEW  ENGINE  NEEDS 


Asphalt  Water  Paints 

We  are  often  asked  about  various  w£- 
ter  paints,  many  of  which  are  merely 
washes  that  do  not  amount  to  much.  The 
preservative  properties  of  asphalt  are 
well  known.  A  process  has  now  been  de¬ 
vised  by  which  this  can  be  applied  in 
solutions  with  water  as  an  emulsion. 


Cheap  Marketing  Methods 

I  have  been  growing  and  marketing 
vegetables  from  a  one-acre  garden  for  the 
past  40  years,  and  find  that  the  best  and 
least  expensive  method  of  selling  is  as 
follows : 

When  vegetables  and  small  fruits  are 
ready  to  market,  I  have  regular  salesmen 
who  come  twice  a  week  direct  to  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  gather  such  vegetables  as  they 
wish  to  market.  Some  prefer  buying  the 
vegetables,  while  others  sell  on  commis¬ 
sion,  and  I  allow  20  cents  on  every  dol¬ 
lar's  worth  sold. 

This  method  saves  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  gathering,  buying  material  and 
making  crates  and  boxes,  packing  and 
hauling,  all  of  which  counts  for  much  in 
the  busy  season  when  crops  need  culti¬ 
vation.  I  often  sell  from  this  one  acre 
from  $60  to  $100  worth  of  produce  an¬ 
nually,  which  pays  the  largest  portion  of 
the  family  wash  and  grocery  bills  (with 
■the  exception  of  flour)  for  a  family  of 
four. 

Who  can  say  the  small  home  garden 
doesn’t  pay?  w.  H.  harrison. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


The  Country  Church 

The  letter  of  R.  R.  telling  of  the  work 
they  wTere  doing  for  their  little  church, 
struck  an  answering  chord  in  my  own 
heart.  The  little  church  where  I  have  at¬ 
tended  services  since  a  child,  is  in  very 
much  the  same  condition  as  the  one  R.  R. 
mentions.  The  little  country  churches 
seem  to  me  to  be  in  great  danger  of  being 
extinguished  altogether.  The  many  auto¬ 
mobiles  bring  the  larger  town  churches 
nearer,  as  well  as  making  Sunday  pleasur¬ 
ing  more  tempting  so  that  there  are  few 
left  to  keep  up  the  real  country  church. 
I,  for  one,  love  the  little  church  and  I  am 
sure  there  are  many  others  who  feel  the 
same. 

Just  now  wre  are  getting  ready  for  an 
apron  social.  The  aprons  are  tiny  ones 
with  a  pocket  large  compared  to  the  size 
of  the  apron ;  these  together  with  a  verse 
explaining  the  use  of  the  apron,  date  and 
kind  of  entertainment  to  be  given,  as  well 
as  place,  are  sent  aronnd  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  attend.  The  price  of  admission 
is  a  cent  for  each  inch  one’s  waist  meas¬ 
ures  around.  We  are  having  a  program 
and  serving  cake  and  fruit  drink. 

E.  M.  W. 


Plants  Poisonous  to  Birds 

I  have  just  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
the  various  poisonous  weeds.  It  seems 
here  in  the  South  many  weeds  of  a  poi¬ 
sonous  nature  are  coming.  Just  today 
we  found  two  pheasants  down  in  their 
pen  apparently  poisoned.  Not  so  long  ago 
an  African  goose  had  the  symptoms  of 
coeklebur  poisoning.  A  couple  of  years 
ago  we  lost  a  whole  flock  of  mallard  ducks 
and  some  peafowls  from  this  peculiar  poi¬ 
son.  These  fowls  seem  to  get  poisoned 
just  after  a  rain.  At  first  we  thought  it 
was  maybe  caused  from  eating  something 
dead,  but  I  am  now  sure  this  is  not  the 
case.  It  is  likely  that  these  fowls  die 
from  eating  some  wreed  that  has  just  come 
up  since  they  get  poisoned  just  after  a 
rain.  Not  so  long  ago  we  turned  some 
little  goslings  out  of  their  pen.  In  20 
minutes  two  of  them  were  dying.  I  can¬ 
not  find  any  cocldeburs  just  coming  up. 
I  am  wondering  if  other  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y".  have  had  this  kind  of  trouble 
with  fowls.  Sheep  stay  right  around  and 
do  well.  J.  E.  FITZGERALD. 

Texas. 


JJjood  morning,  tnator* 


ffp  OOD  MORNING,  ma’am.  I  see 
VJC  you’ve  loaded  in  everything 
but  the  kitchen  stove — guess  we  are 
beaded  for  the  Farm.  Too  bad  the 
boss  isn’t  going.  No  offense,  but  I  al¬ 
ways  feel  easier  on  a  300  mile  trip  if 
be  is  along  to  keep  track  of  oil  and 
water.  By  the  way,  if  I  were  you,  I 
would  drive  over  to  the  garage  now 
and  let  them  change  my  oil.  It’s 
pretty  thin  and  dirty.  Only  take  a 
few  minutes  and  I’ll  run  more  smooth¬ 
ly  all  day.  Remember  that  I  turn  over 
2000  times  a  minute — 33  times  a 
second.  If  it  wasn’t  for  a  protecting 
film  of  oil,  my  bearings  would  burn 
out  in  a  few  minutes.  Bad  oil  can’t 
Stand  the  heat,  gums  up  bearings  and 
gives  me  indigestion.  And  say,  I  know 
you  won’t  think  I  am  rude  if  I  suggest 
that  you  buy  good  gas  this  trip.  Last 
time  you  picked  up  ten  gallons  along 
the  way,  at  a  bargain,  which  pretty 
nearly  did  me  in.  I  was  panting  like  a 
truck  in  an  excavation  towards  the 
end.  I  really  am  a  delicate  and  nicely 
adjusted  bit  of  machinery  and  I  need 
good  gas  and  oil.” 


for  it. 

When  the  new  high  compression  motors  were 
planned,  Socony  was  ready  again. 

Greater  speed,  higher  compression  and  thermo¬ 
static  control  of  the  cooling  system  tend  to 
increase  motor  temperature.  Socony ’s  Labora¬ 
tories  adapted  Socony  Motor  Oil  to  meet  these 
new  needs. 

You  are  not  interested  in  ”  viscosity”  or  "  flash 
points.”  You  are  interested  in  the  fact  that 
Socony  Motor  Oil  is  tested  13  times;  that  54 
years  of  refining  experience  stand  behind  it,  and 
that  whenever  a  new  automotive  development 
creates  a  new  lubricating  problem,  this  company 
will  have  a  motor  oil  to  meet  it. 

Standardize  on  Socony,  and  change  your  motor 
oil  every  500  miles. 

Thunder  in  the  Rear  f 

You  will  never  hear  thunder  in  the  differentia! 
if  you  will  have  it  flushed  out  and  filled  with 
new  lubricant  twice  a  year.  Do  the  same  thing 
with  your  transmission.  Socony  Transmission 
Lubricant  and  Gear  Oil  cost  little.  New  gears 
cost  a  lot. 
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Tight  the  Com  Borer 
with  the  Pape c 


Y3 T 


The  Cutter 
That  Does  Not  Clog 

'THESE  are  the  features,  which 
appeal  to  Adam  Sponenberg, 
Fonda,  N.  Y.s  ‘Easy-feeding  and  non¬ 
clogging  end  non-winding  of  strings 
around  shaft.  The  Third  Roll  saves  a  lot 
of  hard  work,  gathering  in  crooked  and 
tangled  bundles  of  corn.'* 

Send  for  New  FREE  Catalog 

also  for  Copy  of  “PAPEC  NEWS.” 
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Irrigation  Methods  on  Eastern  Farms 


RRIGATION  will  undoubtedly  be 
found  in  wide  use  throughout  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  within  the  next  few  years. 
Rising  valuations  of  land  demand 
a  more  intensive  cultivation  and 
cropping  of  that  land  if  good  profits 
are  to  be  made.  The  man,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  who  raises  one  crop  of  vegetables  a  year  on 
land  that  is  taxed  at  $200  an  acre  cannot  compete 
on  even  terms  with  the  man  who,  on  land  of  similar 
valuation,  raises  two  or  three  crops  a  year.  It  is 
plain  that  a  hired  man  who  can  plow  two  acres  a 
day  with  a  team  is  a  better  investment  than  another 
who  for  almost  the  same  wages  can  plow  but  half 
that  much.  The  same  is  true,  within  limits,  of  land 
—the  more  it  will  do  the  more  profitable  it  is  to  the 
owner. 

But  irrigation  has  another  advantage  of  first-rate 
importance.  By  making  the  vegetable  grower  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  weather  so  far  as  droughts  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  enables  him  to  produce  larger  and  better 
crops.  The  increased  yield  and  the  higher  quality 
are  frequently  sufficient  to  make  an  enormous  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  profits  of  a  single  crop.  The  markets 
of  the  larger  cities  have  become  so  discriminating 
that  they  will  pay  a  premium  price  for  well-develop¬ 
ed,  succulent,  unblemished  vegetables  and  almost 
nothing  for  ungraded,  misshapen, 
knurly  produce.  In  seasons  of  low 
rainfall  the  man  with  the  irrigated 
land  can  show  a  high  percentage  of 
excellent  crops  if  his  cultural  practices 
are  correct. 

A  study  of  rainfall  tables  for  the 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  reveals  that  vegetable 
growers  in  these  States  without  means 
of  irrigating  their  crops  have  been 
dealt  with  harshly  for  many  years.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  four  inches  of 
rain  a  month  are  needed  during  the 
growing  season,  April  1  to  October  1, 
if  the  best  crops  are  to  be  produced. 

However,  not  once  since  1896  has 
this  condition  been  met  in  Central  New 
Jersey.  Every  year  during  that  32- 
year  period  there  has  been  at  least  .one 
month — usually  in  the  critical  months 
of  April,  May  or  June — greatly  defi¬ 
cient  in  rain,  and  nearly  every  year 
two  or  three  months  have  fallen  far 
below  the  required  4-in.  precipitation. 

Only  13  times  in  the  32  years  did  the 
month  of  May  get  its  four  inches.  June 
got  it  just  nine  times !  Sometimes  suc¬ 
cessive  months  of  rainfall  shortage 
have  occurred.  Eight  times  the  period 
of  April-May-June  averaged  less  than 
three  inches  a  month.  Similar  irregu¬ 
larities  occur  in  adjacent  States. 

Many  in  the  East  think  of  irrigation 
as  consisting  of  a  system  of  ditches 
whereby  water  is  delivered  to  the  land 
under  cultivation.  This  is  a  method 
of  the  West.  Here  we  find  the  sprink¬ 
ling  method  in  use.  Its  advantages  over 
other  methods  of  irrigation  are:  (1) 
it  can  he  used  on  hilly  as  well  as  level 
land;  (2)  it  can  be  used  on  any  kind 
of  soil ;  (3)  it  uses  water  economically; 

(4)  it  applies  water  as  a  fine  spray 
which  does  not  pack  the  soil  or  wash 
out  young  plants;  (5)  it  distributes  the 
water  evenly  and  slowly  over  a  consid¬ 
erable  period  of  time;  (6)  it  may  be 
used  to  prevent  frost  injury;  (7)  it  re¬ 
quires  little  labor  to  operate. 

This  type  of  sprinkling  irrigation 
used  was  invented  by  C.  W.  Skinner  of  Newfield,  N. 
J.,  about  30  years  ago.  It  consists  of  horizontal  pipe 
lines  parallel  to  each  other,  each  line  being  per¬ 
forated  with  small  holes  through  which  the  water  is 
forced.  This  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  the 
equipment.  The  small  holes,  spaced  three  or  four 
feet  apart  along  two  sides  of  the  pipe,  are  fitted  with 
patent  nozzles  that  insure  a  satisfactory  spray  of 
water.  Merely  drilling  holes  along  the  pipe  will  not 
give  good  results;  the  water  from  many  of  them 
will  simply  dribble  down  on  the  ground,  and  even 
where  the  pressure  is  tremendous  enough  to  force 
water  out  in  streams  the  spray  will  be  very  uneven. 
Moreover,  the  bore  holes  will  quickly  rust  shut — 
only  a  few  days  being  necessary  for  this.  The  noz¬ 
zles  are  of  non-rusting  metal  and  are  ^absolutely 
necessary  for  satisfactory  irrigation.  The  pipes  for 
the  nozzle  lines  may  be  bought  plain  or  already 
drilled  for  the  nozzles.  Small  machines  for  drilling 
and  tapping  plain  pipe  are  available  on  the  market. 

The  pipe  lines  containing  the  screwed-in  nozzles 
are  usually  placed  about  50  ft.  apart,  where  a  per¬ 
manent  system  is  set  up.  Since  each  line  throws  a 
spray  25  ft.  on  each  side  of  itself,  the*  entire  50-ft. 
area  between  lines  is  watered  by  twisting  the  pipe 
back  and  forth.  This  is  known  as  oscillating  and 
may  be  done  either  by  hand  or  by  patent  oscillators 
now  on  the  market.  A  single  line  of  pipe  875  ft. 
long,  spraying  25  ft.  of  land  on  each  side,  is  irrigat¬ 
ing  slightly  more  than  an  acre. 

A  study  of  all  the  farms  in  New  Jersey  having 
more  than  an  acre  of  land  under  irrigation  was  made 
by  H,  E.  Huber,  E.  R.  Gross  and  D.  B.  Lucas,  of  the 
departments  of  vegetable  growing  and  agricultural 
engineering  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 
They  found  nearly  350  systems  in  use  and  gathered 
from  these  some  invaluable  information  about  irriga¬ 


tion.  Two  arrangements  for  sprinkling  irrigation 
were  found  to  be  employed.  In  the  one  the  nozzle 
lines  are  permanently  fastened  to  posts  which  nearly 
always  are  high  enough  to  permit  machinery  to  pass 
under  the  lines ;  in  the  other,  the  lines  are  laid  on 
temporary  supports,  such  as  stakes,  old  crates  and 
boxes.  Sometimes  they  are  laid  on  the  ground. 

In  New  Jersey — and  costs  would  be  about  the  same 
for  adjacent  States — the  average  installation  cost 
>er  acre  was  $481.90  for  permanent  lines  when  the 
•  ;ork  was  given  to  others  on  contract.  Where  the 
farm  operators  did  the  installing  themselves  the 
average  was  $391.85,  or  nearly  $100  less.  For  mov¬ 
able  lines  the  cost  of  installing  is  smaller  and, 
strangely  enough,  the  contract  installations  averaged 
less  than  the  self -installed  systems ;  the  cost  for  the 
first  was  $94.29  an  acre,  and  for  the  latter  $144.85. 
Once  installed,  however,  the  permanent  systems  cost 
less  to  operate,  the  average  in  New  Jersey  being 
$23.37  per  annum  per  acre,  against  $30.50  for  the 
movable.  Most  of  this  difference  is  because  of  the 
labor  involved  in  shifting  the  movable  lines. 

Huber,  Gross  and  Lucas  found  also  that  the  per¬ 
manent  lines  last,  on  an  average,  22.68  years,  and 
the  movable  lines  18.78  years.  Most  of  this  dif¬ 
ference  is  of  course  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  wear 
and  tear  is  greater  where  frequent  shifting  of  the 
lines  is  necessary.  But  in  either  case  the  length  of 


for  the 

systems  using  wells,  $17.68  for  operation  and  $497 
for  repairs,  also  for  those  using  surface  water,  $1984 
for  operation  and  $2.05  for  repairs.  In  spite  of  its 
higher  cost  of  operation,  a  system  using  city  water 
has  the  great  advantages  already  mentioned,  namely 
lower  cost  of  installation  and  absence  from  bother 
with  a  pumping  outfit. 

The  average  cost  per  acre  for  all  permanent  out¬ 
fits,  including  those  using  wells,  surface  water,  and 
city  water  was  $481.90  when  done  on  contract;  when 
done  by  the  farmers  themselves  it  was  $332.70.  For 
all  movable  outfits,  including  those  using  water  from 
wells,  surface  sources,  and  city  mains  the  cost  was 
$94.29  on  contract ;  when  done  by  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves  it  w7as  $144.S5. 

Now  to  consider  both  the  permanent  and  the  mov¬ 
able  systems  according  to  the  source  of  water  supply 
The  following  figures  are  an  average  of  contract  in¬ 
stalled  and  home  installed  outfits.  Permanent  sys- 


A.  Permanent  Sprinkling  Irrigation  Outfit  on  Posts  High  Enough  to  Let  Machinery 

Pass  Under  the  Lines  Fig.  422 


Movable  Irrigation  Line  Supported  on  Portable  Metal  Posts.  Fig.  423 


life  is  surprisingly  long,  considering  the  destructive 
action  of  water,  air  and  sun,  year  after  year.  Rust 
is  the  greatest  enemy  of  both  systems,  and  for  this 
reason  all  nozzle  lines  should  be  galvanized  to  reduce 
rust  to  a  minimum. 

The  survey  showed  that  191  New  Jersey  vegetable 
growers  are  getting  wrater  from  wells,  113  from  city 
w7ater  systems,  and  42  from  surface  wrater  sources 
such  as  ponds  and  streams.  Satisfactory  results  are 
obtained  from  all.  In  choosing  a  pond  or  stream, 
however,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  source  will 
not  dry  up  during  the  Summer.  All  of  the  growers 
were  asked  about  their  satisfaction  with  sprinkling 
irrigation,  and  259  reported  that  they  were  pleased. 
Thirty-six  mentioned  faults  which  might  have  been 
prevented  by  taking  certain  precautions  when  the 
systems  were  installed.  Fifty-one  did  not  commit 
themselves.  This  is  not  a  bad  showing,  for  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  259  men  could  get 
satisfactory  results,  all  could  do  so  if  they  had 
followed  the  same  methods.  Of  those  who  were  not 
completely  pleased,  an  insufficiency  of  water  was  the 
common  cause.  Inadequacy  of  the  pumping  system, 
that  is,  weak  engines  or  motors,  was  another. 

From  their  observations  and  from  questioning  the 
owners  of  irrigation  equipment  Huber,  Gross  and 
Lucas  recommend  using  city  water  if  the  pressure  is 
about  43  lbs.  per  square  inch.  They  point  out  that 
it  has  the  advantage  of  cheapness  in  installation  and 
requires  much  less  attention  than  where  wells  or 
surface  waters  are  used.  They  found  that  the 
average  cost  of  installing  systems  using  city  water 
was  only  $164.73  per  acre.  One  reason  for  this 
cheapness  is  that  no  pumping  outfit  is  needed ;  an¬ 
other  reason  is  that  city  water  is  often  used  with 
movable  systems — which,  as  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  cost  much  less  than  permanent  systems. 


systems 

using  city  water  averaged  $68.70 ;  those  using  wells 
$203.03,  and  those  using  surface  water  $500.  Thus 
it  can  be  seen  that  if  a  permanent  system  is  es¬ 
tablished  the  cost  will  be  lowest  if  you 
can  use  city  water  and  do  the  work  of 
installation  yourself.  The  cheapest  sys¬ 
tem  of  all,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
movable  system  connected  with  city 
water. 

Where  city  water  is  not  available  a 
pumping  outfit  is  of  course  necessary 
unless  water  at  a  high  elevation,  one 
hundred  feet  or  more,  is  available.  In 
New  Jersey  both  gasoline  engines  and 
electric  motors  are  in  common  use. 
Steam  engines  are  occasionally  found, 
but  the  investigators  report  that  they 
require  much  more  attention  and  cost 
a  great  deal  more  to  operate. 

Piston  pumps  are  generally  used  with 
gasoline  engines  and  centrifugal  pumps 
with  electric  motors.  Where  water 
must  be  drawn  from  a  well  or  some 
other  source  at  low  elevation  the  pump 
may  be  of  the  lift  or  suction  type  since 
it  is  cheaper  to  install  and  requires  less 
power  than  a  deep  well  pump.  The 
suction  pump  usually  will  not  give  good 
results,  however,  if  it  is  placed  higher 
than  20  ft.  above  the  water.  Where 
the  water  is  so  low  that  a  greater  lift 
than  this  would  be  necessary  the  pump 
may  be  put  into  a  pit  so  as  to  keep 
within  the  20-ft.  fimit. 

According  to  Gross,  a  pump  deliver¬ 
ing  60  gallons  per  minute  with  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  40  lbs.  per  square  inch  at  the 
nozzles  will  irrigate  one  acre  at  a  time 
if  properly  designed  feed  and  nozzle 
lines  are  used.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  de¬ 
termine  the  size  of  pump  needed  by 
multiplying  sixty  by  the  number  of 
acres  to  be  irrigated. 

Under  some  conditions  a  three-horse¬ 
power  engine  will  operate  a  60-gallon 
per  minute  pump  connected  to  a  sprink¬ 
ling  irrigation  outfit,  but  Gross  strongly 
advises  against  it,  since  such  an  engine 
must  work  at  full  capacity  and  has  no 
margin  left  for  losses  of  power  through 
slight  engine  wear,  carbonization,  and 
other  factors  which  lower  the  efficiency 
of  a  gasoline  engine.  Many  New  Jersey 
growers  were  found  to  he  using  a  six- 
horsepower  engine  for  60-gallon  per  minute  pump,  a 
12-liorsepower  engine  for  a  120-gallon  pump,  and  so 
on.  This  allows  a  liberal  margin  of  reserve  and  per¬ 
mits  the  engine  to  run  at  less  than  full  capacity, 
thus  greatly  reducing  the  wear  and  tear  on  it. 

The  rate  of  flow  of  water  and  the  pressure  de¬ 
livered  at  the  nozzles  are  affected  by  the  size  of  the 
pipe  used  in  the  main  feed  lines,  and  the  nozzle  lines, 
and  by  the  length  of  these  lines.  Lack  of  space 
prevents  going  into  detail  on  this.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  larger  the  pipe  the  smaller  the  loss  of 
pressure  at  the  nozzles. 

For  details  concerning  layouts,  it  is  best  to  write 
to  the  agricultural  engineering  department  of  your 
experiment  station  or  to  the  manufacturers  of  irriga¬ 
tion  equipment.  The  object  should  be  to  use  the  pipe 
sizes  which  are  large  enough  to  deliver  uniform  pres¬ 
sure  to  the  nozzles  without  excessive  loss  of  the 
pressure  delivered  by  the  pump,  and  at  the  same  time 
use  sizes  small  enough  to  prevent  excessive  costs 
of  installation.  This  can  be  figured  very  accurately 
by  your  experiment  station  or  the  manufacturers. 

An  interesting  fact  brought  out  by  the  survey 
made  in  New  Jersey  was  that  irrigation  equipment 
was  used  successfully  on  farms  of  a  wide  variety  0 
soils,  as  follows :  on  sand,  40 ;  on  gravelly  sandy 
loam,  34 ;  on  sandy  loam,  153 ;  on  loam,  55,  and  on- 
clay  loam,  34.  Seventeen  farmers  had  outfits  on 
steep  ground,  104  on  rolling  ground  and  225  on  let  el 
or  gently  sloping  ground.  The  largest  irrigated  farm 
in  the  State,  Del-Bay  Farms,  at  Bridgeton,  contained 
242*4  acres;  Cedarville  Farms,  Cedarville,  had  7- 
acres;  Jill  Brothers,  Sharpstown,  45,  and  R.  L.  '*  * 
Brookdale,  42  acres.  It  might  be  .worth  while  to 
look  at  one  of  these  if  you  are  thinking  of  instai  ms 
irrigation  equipment.  , 

Sprinkling  irrigation  is  not  profitable  on  sc  o 
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H  is  profitable  with  the  highly  cultivated, 
rr°V-;  producing  crops  which  have  a  short  season  of 
!,1  wthP  These  permit  two  or  even  three  or  four 
Recessive  crops  a  season,  and  thereby  “work  the 
land  for  all  it  is  worth.  Roger  de  baun. 

Middlesex  County,  N.  J. 


Bug  Against  Bug 

In  1911  I  was  working  in  a  garden  with  a  road  in 
the  lower  part  with  cobble  foundation.  The  surface  of 
the  road  was  dotted  with  holes,  nearly  as  big  as  mouse 
holes'  they  served  as  domiciles  for  giant  hornets  about 
two  inches  long  and  over.  They  were  hunting  cicadas, 
catching  them  on  the  wing  and  at  the  same  moment 
curving  in  their  lower  body  stung  their  victims  and 
brought  them  to  their  burrow  and  stored  them  in 
here  Sometimes  the  cicada  was  too  big  for  the  hole, 
when’ «the  hornet  would  start  enlarging  it,  doing  it  the 
same  way  a  terrier  would  do.  Cicadas  are  not  dead 
imt  in  a  comatose  state.  On  investigation  of  the  bur¬ 
rows  I  found  the  cicadas  were  stored  in  about  same 
manner  as  blue  wasps  pack  away  spiders.  Could  a 
of  either  of  these  cause  “sleeping  sickness  ’  m 

hLiiio  W  T  W 

humans? 

New  Jersey. 

THIS  letter  from  W.  T.  W.  is  very  interesting,  be¬ 
cause  it  illustrates  clearly  the  manner  in  which 
warfare  is  carried  on  among  insects  themselves. 
Insects  are  so  numerous  on  the  earth  and  increase 
at  such  an  enormously  rapid  rate  that  the  food  of 
inan  would  soon  be  entirely  consumed,  and  man  him¬ 
self  would  be  crowded  oft'  the  earth,  if  there  were 
not  some  natural  effective  checks  to  hold  these  tiny 
animals  within  reasonable  bounds. 

Many  years  ago  the  great  scientist,  Huxley,  made 
the  statement  that  if  all  of  the  aphids  for  10  gen¬ 
erations  which  might  arise  from  one  mother  aphid 
starting  early  in  the  Spring,  should  live  and  be 
present  on  the  earth  at  one  time  they  would  weigh 
more  than  the  whole  population  of  China,  namely 
about  500,000,000  people.  That  statement  seemed, 
on  the  face  of  it,  rather  fanciful ;  but  a  few  years 
ago  I  kept  the  common  cabbage  aphid  living  and 
breeding  through  one  whole  year.  I  found  that 
there  was  a  new  generation  of  cabbage  aphids  about 
every  12  days,  and  that  during  the  year  there  were 
30  generations,  with  12  generations  between  April  1 
and  August  15.  Moreover,  each  mother  aphid  brought 
forth  an  average  of  over  40  young  aphids.  By  a 
little  easy  multiplication  I  found  that  if  all  of  the 
aphids  born  from  one  mother  aphid  starting  on  April 
1,  were  to  live  and  remain  on  the  earth  until  August 
15,  there  would  be  over  564  quadrillion  aphids  pres¬ 
ent  on  this  old  round  world  of  ours.  Those  figures 
astonished  me  so  much  that  I  weighed  several  -of 
the  small  aphids  in  order  to  get  the  average  weight 
of  each  one.  It  was  then  easy  to  find  that  the 
enormous  number  of  aphids  would  weigh  over  S22 
million  tons,  much  more  than  the  whole  population 
of  China  if  each  person  weighed  200  pounds.  I  was 
astounded  and  went  over  my  figures  again  and  again 
and  had  a  friend  go  over  them  to  be  sure  I  was 
right,  for  I  could  hardly  believe  it ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  Huxley's  estimate  was  far  too  low. 

What  does  this  all  mean?  Well,  in  the  first  place 
it  means  that  if  all  of  the  insects  born  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  were  to  live  they  would  overwhelm  us  and 
destroy  us.  But  fortunately,  such  a  thing  doesn't 
actually  happen,  for  most  of  the  insects  born  on  the 
earth  are  destroyed  and  die  before  they  come  to 
maturity.  A  large  portion  of  the  eggs  of  most 
insects  are  destroyed  before  they  hatch.  It  the 
eggs  succeed  in  hatching  most  of  the  young  insects 
usually  die  from  some  cause  before  they  become 
grown  so  that  but  few  individuals  are  really  left  to 
bother  us  except  now  and  then  in  special  instances. 
The  question  at  once  arises,  what 
forces  or  agents  are  at  work  destroy¬ 
ing  the  eggs,  the  young,  and  the  full- 
grown  individuals  of  all  the  different 
kinds  of  insects  which  are  constantly 
being  produced  on  the  earth  in  such 
enormous  numbers?  The  answer  has 
been  found  through  the  careful  studies 
of  many  students  who  have  patiently 
observed  these  tiny  animals  through 
long  periods  of  time.  Actually  there 
are  many  forces  at  work  destroying 
insects  and  holding  them  in  check.  Cold 
rains,  late  frosts,  ice-storms,  hot,  dry 
weather,  birds,  toads,  snakes,  and  last¬ 
ly,  insects  themselves,  are  all  enemies 
of  these  tiny  pests.  It  is  an  interesting 
and  seemingly  contrary  fact  that  the 
worst  enemy  of  insects  is  insects  them¬ 
selves.  The  lady-bird  beetles,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  do  nothing  in  the  world  but  eat 
up  other  insects.  Their  whole  menu 
for  breakfast,  dinner,  supper  and  all  of 
the  bites  in  between,  consists  of  other 
insects.  In  addition,  there  is  that 
whole  great  host  of  tiny  wasp-like  in¬ 
sects,  thousands  of  species,  which  live 
as  parasites  on  and  in  the  bodies  and  eggs  of  other 
insects.  If  it  were  not  for  these  predaceous  and 
parasitic  insects  I  am  afraid  we  should  have  to  give 
up  the  fight  and  turn  this  earth  on  which  we  live 
over  to  the  “bugs”  and  let  them  run  it.  All  of  this 
is  by  way  of  preface  to  the  real  point  of  the  letter 
of  W.  T.  W. 

The  other  day  I  spent  an  afternoon  on  the  Vincent 
Astor  Estate  near  Khinecliff,  N.  Y.,  where  that  re¬ 
markable  insect,  the  17-year  cicada,  more  often 
called  the  17-year  locust,  is  now  present  in  enormous 
numbers.  The  song  of  the  insects  fills  the  air  with  a 
sound  much  like  that  of  the  peeping  of  thousands  of 
frogs  in  the  early  Spring.  The  cicadas  swarm  over 
the  trees  and  bushes  where  they  are  just  now  laying 
their  eggs  in  the  branches  of  elm,  maple  and  young- 
apple  trees.  We  drove  for,  at  least,  three  miles 
through  swarms  of  the  cicadas.  They  will  lay  their 
eggs,  sing  their  songs,  and  then  die,  so  that  none  will 


be  found  much  beyond  the  middle  of  July.  The 
young  white  grubs  of  them,  however,  will  live  in  the 
ground  on  the  roots  of  trees  for  nearly  17  years 
and  in  the  Spring  of  1945  will  come  up  to  the  surface 
and  each  will  transform  to  a  winged  cicada,  so 
that  those  of  us  who  are  here  in  1945  will  again  see 
a  great  swarm  of  these  cicadas  in  these  same  fields. 
But  what  a  harvest  the  “giant  hornet”  of  which 
W.  T.  IV.  speaks  is  now  having  if  it  is  present  in 
the  vicinity  of  those  swarms  of  cicadas.  I  didn't 
happen  to  see  any  hornets  present,  but  I  suspect 
they  were  there,  for  this  cicada-killer  occurs  all  over 


The  11-year  Cicada,  Commonly  Known  As  11-year 
Locusts.  Fig.  424 

the  country  and  does  catch  and  store  away  in  its 
nests  the  cicadas,  just  as  W.  T.  W.  describes.  This 
giant  hornet  is  one  of  our  friends,  for  it  helps  to 
hold  the  cicadas  in  check.  The  habits  and  life  of 
this  big  wasp,  the  cicada-killer,  constitute  a*  story  by 
themselves  which  I  described  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  Sept.  2,  1922,  on  page  1079.  No  doubt 
this  wasp  can  sting  human  beings  and  might  do  so 
if  sufficiently  irritated.  Ordinarily,  the  cicada-killer 
tends  strictly  to  its  business  of  rearing  a  family  and 
providing  its  young  wasps  with  live  cicadas  for  food, 


who  had  been  relieving  one  of  these  packs  in  a 
county  ditch  draining  several  farms  compared  the 
packs  to  a  mass  of  “horse  tails,”  the  rooting  being 
so  fine  and  so  dense. 

One  farmer  reports  a  pack  amounting  almost  to 
complete  closure,  resulting  from  a  mere  sprig  of  a 
bush  growing  over  a  lateral.  These  elder  patches 
are  more  easily  neglected  and  overlooked  because 
found  where  drains  cross  the  public  road,  or  pass 
under  a  farm  fence  line,  or  where  running  through 
a  woodlot  or  pasture  field,  as  county  ditches  often  do. 
In  case  the  farms  are  operated  by  tenants  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  tile  is  usually  not  known,  or  the  tenant 
may  be  unaware  of  the  serious  flooding  of  his  land 
that  may  follow  neglecting  an  elder  clump  over  a 
main  tile  drain. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  cut  such  elder  patches  two  or 
three  times  in  a  season.  To  be  killed  they  should  be 
treated  rough !  The  more  roots  that  are  dug  out  and 
destroyed  the  better.  Then  turn  up  at  the  spot  every 
few  days  all  Summer  with  something  like  a  sharp 
garden  hoe  or  corn-cutter,  and  hack  every  tender 
shoot  as  fast  as  it  gets  above  the  ground.  By  pre¬ 
venting  foliage  the  elders  can  surely  be  killed— but 
if  a  heavy  start  of  leaves  be  left  for  only  a  few 
days  the  root  system  is  able  to  revive  and  may 
hang  on  for  years.  g.  p.  williams. 

Delaware  County,  Ohio. 


Bryant  Baker’s  “Pioneer  Woman 


The  Cicada  on  a  Tree.  Fig.  425 

and  does  not  pay  any  attention  to  man.  If  I  saw  it 
at  work,  however,  digging  its  burrow  in  the  ground 
and  bringing  in  the  cicadas  to  store  them  in  the 
tunnels  as  food  for  the  young  wasps,  I  should  not  get 
in  the  way  of  the  big  hornet  or  irritate  it  in  any 
way.  There  are  some  insects  that  are  better  left 
alone.  glenn  w.  herrick. 


What  Elder  Roots  Did 

TILE  drainage  systems  are  usually  considered 
permanent  investments  on  the  farm.  But  still, 
they  are  due  for  occasional  thoughtful  consideration 
and  close  inspection.  When  a  roof  gets  bad  it  leaks ; 
when  a  fence  begins  to  go  bad  the  stock  get  out; 
when  a  bridge  is  in  bad  repair  we  can't  cross.  Out- 
of-order  condition  in  about  everything  on  the  farm 
shows  up  sooner  than  such  a  state  of  bad  repair 
shows  up  in  the  tile  drain  buried  out  of  our  sight. 


ON  our  cover  page  this  week  is  shown  Bryant 
Baker's  conception  of  the  pioneer  woman,  the 
sculpture  selected  in  competition  with  many  others 
for  erection  in  Mr.  E.  W.  Marland's  public  park  in 
the  old  “Cherokee  Strip”  of  Northern  Oklahoma. 
The  comments  on  this  statue  written  by  Edith 
Johnson  in  The  Oklahoma  Times  are  so  fitting  that 
we  quote  them  here : 

“This  figure  personifies  those  lofty  and  Spartan 
virtues  for  which  the  pioneer  woman  is  remembered. 
There  is  courage  and  fortitude,  hope  and  faith,  poise 
and  purpose  in  it. 

“With  head  erect  and  heart  undaunted,  this  young 
pioneer  mother  walks  without  wavering.  Holding 
by  the  hand  her  little  son,  filled  with  his  mother's 
high  spirit,  eager  with  hope,  charged  with  ambition, 
she  leads  him  straight  into  the  future.  No  trick 
of  fate  or  blow  of  circumstance  will  stop  the  onward 
sweep  of  her  spirit  until  she  faces  death  itself. 

“What  does  this  young  pioneer  woman,  with  her 
worldly  goods  slung  on  her  arm,  know  of  riches? 
Nothing,  if  to  be  rich  is  to  have  money,  lands,  houses, 
stock  and  bonds.  And  yet,  she  is  the  possessor  of 
that  real  wealth  that  survives  pain  and  sorrow  and 
disaster,  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  a  magnificent 
soul.  Hers  is  beauty  that  needs  little  adornment. 
In  plain  dress  and  stout  shoes  she  walks  with  a 
queenly  dignity.  And  about  her  there  clings  an  air 
of  authority,  though  her  face  be  shadowed  with 
sunbonnet ;  her  brow  unadorned  with  a  crown. 

“Home  is  wherever  she  is,  with  her  brave  and 
tender  love  and  willing  service;  be  that  home  the 
wind-swept  plains  with  only  the  stars  above  for 
shelter,  or  the  four  rude  walls  of  a  log  or  sod  house. 
Under  her  arm,  you  perceive,  the  Pioneer  Woman  is 
carrying  her  Bible,  the  symbol  of  her  faith,  the  rod 
and  staff  which  comfort  her. 

"On  her  way  to  establish  order  in  a  new,  savage, 
chaotic  world,  there  clings  to  this  young  Pioneer 
Woman  the  deep  romance  of  her  girlhood  days.  Do 
you  not  see  it  in  her  eyes,  in  which  shine  a  light  that 
never  was  on  land  or  sea? 

“This  figure,  as  I  see  it,  lives  and  moves  and  has 
its  being  in  a  magnificently  vital  purpose.  And  only 
such  could  have  made  possible  by  their 
courage,  strength  and  sacrifice  the  civ¬ 
ilization  in  which  you  and  I  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being  today.” 


Elder  Roots  Found  in  a  Seven-inch  Tile  Drain.  Fig.  420 

Throughout  Central  Ohio  just  now  (last  half  of 
June),  the  young  corn  is  being  badly  damaged  by 
too  much  moisture  even  where  underground  drain¬ 
age  systems  are  in  good  order,  but  probably  not  for 
a  score  of  years  has  the  attention  of  farmers  gen¬ 
erally  been  called  so  forcibly  to  the  tile  drainage 
systems  that  are  not  working  freely.  More  elder 
packs  have  been  removed  from  tiles  this  month  than 
in  any  year  in  a  score  past. 

The  farmer  who  may  have  elders  growing  over 
tiles  should  look  at  this  picture,  Fig.  426,  of  the 
condition  encountered  in  a  rather  small  tile  (a  7-in. 
lateral),  draining  a  limited  acreage.  Ten  and  12-in. 
tiles  are  being  found  packed  nearly  full  of  elder 
roots,  the  condition  having  come  about  gradually, 
but  when  the  elders  put  up  tall  canes  this  Spring 
a  multitude  of  hair-like  roots  made  these  packs 
much  worse  in  only  a  few  days,  and  at  a  critical 
time  of  the  year  for  the  young  corn.  A  farmer 


Hardy  Peaches 

Will  you  send  me  a  list  of  the  varieties 
of  yellow  freestone  peaches  that  are  quite 
hardy  in  the  bud,  and  at  the  same  time 
good  bearers?  L. m.  s. 

IS t.  Catherines,  Ontario. 

"V7 O  U  will  do  well  to  get  in  touch  with 
1  your  experiment  station  at  Tine- 
land,  where  you  will  be  given  any  in¬ 
formation  that  has  been  accumulated 
regarding  the  performance  of  peaches 
in  your  section  and  in  other  parts  of 
Canada.  Any  list  of  hardy,  yellow 
freestones  must  be  very  short.  In  or¬ 
der  of  ripening  they  are  Triumph, 
South  Haven,  Rochester  and  Crosby. 
Some  may  object  to  including  Triumph 
in  the  list  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  no  more  than  semi-free.  Next  in  or¬ 
der  of  hardiness  will  come  the  Craw¬ 
ford  group  of  peaches,  including  Yel¬ 
low  St.  John,  Niagara,  Fitzgerald,  Early  Crawford 
and  Late  Crawford.  Though  not  hardy,  they  are  not 
so  tender  as  Elberta.  Among  the  white  flesh  peaches, 
Greensboro  is  considered  quite  hardy.  h.  b.  t. 


Trespassing  Hens 

I  am  a  woman  past  middle  age,  earning  my  livelihood 
by  gardening.  I  grow  a  little  of  everything,  vegetables, 
red  and  black  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  grapes, 
also  plums,  cherries,  pears  and  apples,  also  a  few 
flowers,  and  I  think  it  an  honorable  occupation,  for  I 
help  to  feed  the  world.  But  here  comes  my  problem.  I 
have  a  neighbor  who  keeps  chickens,  and  lets  them  rove 
at  will  most  of  the  time.  I  have  asked  them,  every 
year  for  the  last  eight  years,  to  keep  them  off  my  gar¬ 
den.  They  will  shut  them  up  for  a  little  while,  and 
just  when  I  think  I  am  getting  ahead,  there  are  these 
chickens  again  everywhere.  They  start  eating  the  cur¬ 
rant  buds,  then  the  blossoms,  and  so  on,  till  there  is 
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This  Improved  Two-Way 
Does  Better  Work 


The  organization  that  designed  and  built  the  first  tWO- 
Way  sulky  plow,  now  offers  the  improved 

John  Deere-Syracuse 
No.  4  Two-Way  Plow 


This  plow  embodies  the  most 
advanced  ideas  of  its  originators, 
plus  all  of  the  merits  tnar  have 
made  John  Deere-Syracuse  Two- 
Way  Plows  popular  for  many 
years. 

The  auto  foot  frame  shift  enables 
the  operator  to  maintain  uniform 
furrows  on  side  hills,  in  irregular 
fields  and  around  curves.  Any  boy 
capable  of  handling  a  team,  can 
operate  this  two-way.  It’s  like 
driving  an  automobile.  The  mech¬ 
anism  cannot  get  out  of  order. 


You  leave  no  dead  furrows  or 
back  furrow  ridges  with  the  John 
Deere-Syracuse •,  you  start  on  one 
side  of  the  field  and  plow  back  and 
forth,  throwing  all  of  the  soil  one 
way. 

All-steel  frame  has  maximum 
strength,  yet  is  light  in  weight. 
Automatic  shifting  hitch;  quick- 
detachable,  long  v earing  shares; 
steel  or  chilled  tnean-Fhedding 
moldboards;  noiseless,  drockless 
and  simple  horse-lift  is  operated 
either  from  the  seat  or  from  the 
ground,  when  walking. 


See  this  new  two-way  at  your  John  Deere  dealer's.  Write  for 
literature  describing  it.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  tilt;  and  ask 
for  folder  YC-437. 


12  Delphiniums  *1(J 


( Hardy  Larkspur ) 


6  LIGHT  BLUE  6  DARK  BLUE 

For  Summer  and  Fall  Planting. 
Will  Bloom  Next  Summer. 

Send  for  free  catalog  of  Hollyhocks,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Hardy  Phlox,  Columbines,  Oriental  Poppies  and  114 
other  Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors  during  winter 
and  increase  in  size  and  beauty  each  year,  all  of  which 
can  be  planted  this  summer  and  fall  and  will  bloom 
next  summer.  Pot-grown  Roses  for  summer  and  fall 
planting.  Privet,  Barberry,  Shrubs,  Vines;  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus,  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  Pot-grown  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  and  bearing  size  Washington  Asparagus 
roots  for  August  and  Fall  planting. 


HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays.  N.Y. 


TRANSPLANTED 
Strawberry  Plants 

Best  for  J une,  J uly  and  August  plant¬ 
ing.  J ust  as  good  as  pot-grown  plants 
at  M  the  cost.  Also  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry  and  other  Berry  Plants.  Aspar¬ 
agus,  etc.  Catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants,  Vines,  FREE.  Address 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  251,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

1>«T  GROWN  plants  set  in  Aug.  and  Sept,  will  bear  a 
fair  crop  next  spring.  Howard  IT  and  Sample  $1.25  per 
25;  $4  50  per  100.  M  a  ST  A  DON  EVERBEARING  $2.00  per  25; 
$7  50  per  100.  Raspberry  and  other  berry  plants,  hardy 
perennials,  shrubs,  evergreens  and  trees  for  fall  planting. 
Catalog  free.  GEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  PUTNEY,  VT. 
"Grown  in  Vermont  It's  Hardy.” 


PLANTS 


Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post.  6000 
heading  varieties,  E.O.B.  or  More 


ioo 

500 

1000 

Per  M 

$.35 

$1.00 

$1.65 

$1.25 

.65 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

.60 

1.65 

8.75 

2.60 

Cabbage .  1.35 

Cauliflower . 65 

Celery  and  B.  Sprouts.. 

Catalog  free.  C.  IS.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  S. 


m  wy  Will  this  small  notice  of  the  greatest 

61  I  Iris  Bargain  in  the  world  be  lost  in 
"  this  big  magazine?  Think  of  it— 20 
different  varieties  of  lovely  Irises  labeled  aud  postpaid 
for  only  #).  Six  orders  for  only  #5.  Fill  your  garden 
with  beauty.  Order  now.  Circular  free. 

a.  n.  katkamier  -s-  macedon,  n.  y. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowingjust  howthe  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $2.00 
For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Now  is  the  time  to  plant 
your  next  yearfs  crop 

Home-grown  strawberries !  The 
pride  of  every  home  garden.  The 
luscious  delicacy  of  every  home 
table.  Now  you  too  can  grow  them,! 

Pot-grown  plants  enable  you  to 
raise  your  own  crop — easily — with 
full  assurance  of  success.  The  root 
systems  are  complete.  The  method 
is  simple.  The  berries  are  more 
delicious ! 

Write  for  our 
plan  and  prices. 

Lovett’s  Nursery 

Box  164,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


ONCE  USED 

Good,  clean  Bushel  Stave 
Baskets,  tub  shape  or 
round  bottom.  Also  Bushel 
Hamper  Baskets.  Car¬ 
load  or  less. 

Let  us  quote  you. 

The  Empty  Package 
Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  R,  136  Broadway, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  Great  Treat  forYou! 


Standard  One-Bushel 
Stave  Basket 


cnvu/nnn  cno  CIIC  «0  bushes,  S*4  feet;  2  larger,  6x8 
DUAnUUU  run  uALE  feet  each.  Delivered  in  suitable 
eeasou.  W.  O.  DICKINSON,  Extr.,  Iturkeville,  Virginia 


nothing  left,  and  the  same  destruction 
with  everything  else  that  a  hen  can  de¬ 
stroy.  What  is  the  law  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  regard  to  such  negligent 
hen  owners,  who  wilfully  let  their  fowls 
destroy  their  neighbors’  property?  If 
they  themselves  came  over  and  stole  my 
products  I  could  have  them  arrested,  but 
when  their  chickens  do  it  they  laugh  at 
you.  This  morning  I  told  the  man  again 
and  I  made  it  strong,  told  him  they  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  damage  they  did  and 
still  he  gave  no  satisfaction.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  to  law,  but  want  my  rights. 
What  is  there  to  do  about  it?  M.  s.  n. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Where  a  neighbor  persistently  refuses 
to  shut  up  his  hens,  the  only  legal  rem¬ 
edy  is  to  bring  an  action  against  him  for 
the  damages  which  the  hens  have  caused. 
Some  may  advise  you  to  kill  the  hens, 
but  you  have  no  legal  right  to  do  this. 

N.  T. 


Spraying  Reflections 

Part  V 


A  few  days  after  the  latest  varieties 
have  received  their  calyx  spray  the  cres¬ 
cent  scars,  made  by  the  “Little  Turk” 
may  appear  on  the  fruit  of  the  varieties 
which  received  this  spray  first.  These 
punctives  may  he  looked  for  near  stone 
walls,  irush  heaps  and  woods,  where  the 
curculio  hibernates.  It  has  been  our  prac¬ 
tice  to  spray  at  least  two  rows  of  trees 
adjoining  such  places  and  all  hearing  or¬ 
chards  up  to  eight  or  ten  years  old  if 
their  work  has  been  seen  there  in  past 
seasons.  This  spray  follows  about  two 
weeks  after  the  calyx  application  and 
may  also  he  a  help  in  controlling  codling 
raotl  and  scab.  The  calyx  mixture  is 
gene /ally  used  with  the  addition  of  more 
lime  A  heavy  coating  of  spray  is  said 
to  1  i  repellent  to  these  insects. 

l_ie  codling  moths  lay  their  eggs  on 
lea  and  apple  about  ten  days  after  they 
emerge  from  their  cocoons.  This  year, 
as  well  as  last,  they  were  delayed  by 
steady  cool  weather,  the  first  eggs  appear¬ 
ing  the  last  few  days  in  June  or  three 
weeks  after  the  curculio  spray  was  ap- 
]  ied,  the  peak  coming  still  later.  Last 
year  we  had  our  worst  scourge  of  green 
.  phis  in  early  July.  We  used  our  oil 
nnulsion  with  nicotine,  arsenate  of  lead 
and  dry  mix  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
giving  gratifying  results  with  the  aphids. 
There  have  been  strong  claims  made  that 
oil  is  toxic  to  codling  moth  eggs  and  the 
young  worms.  The  effectiveness  of  an  ap¬ 
plication  lasts  from  one  to  two  weeks. 
This  oily  coating  conceivably  gave  con¬ 
tact  protection  against  codling  moth  eggs 
and  worms  at  the  peak  of  the  first  brood, 
and  its  great  sticking  quality  kept  the 
poison  available  for  many  Weeks. 

We  had  about  5  per  cent  of  codling 
moth  injury  by  careful  count  from  the 
drops  which  were  picked  up,  after  the 
trees  had  been  picked,  from  trees  on 
which  this  spray  was  purposely  omitted, 
and  less  than  2  per  cent  drops  under 
those  thus  sprayed.  It  is  of  interest  that 
these  trees  were  near  a  shed  where  field 
crates  were  stored,  and  that  the  light  crop 
of  the  previous  year  was  very  wormy. 
This  year  the  aphids  are  absent  but  scab 
threatens,  so  we  are  applying  the  same 
mixture  as  last  year  the  last  week  in 
June  and  first,  in  July  to  give  scab,  cod¬ 
ling  moth,  red  mite  and  maggot  protec¬ 
tion,  believing  that  there  will  be  ample 
poison  remaining  for  the  maggot  flies  to 
lick,  even  though  they  may  not  appear 
for  several  weeks,  as  seems  likely  this 
late  season.  Should  .the  sun  be  very  hot 
we  will  use  this  oil-sulphur  mixture  only 
at  the  cooler  times,  as  the  sulphur  is 
more  liable  to  burn  when  used  with  the 
oil  emulsion. 

We  are  glad  to  make  this  application 
earlier  than  last  year  because  there  was 
still  residue  or  mottling  at  picking  time 
on  some  of  the  apples  which  were  sprayed 
in  July.  If  scab  threatens  later  we  can 
dust  and  still  not  stain  the  fruit. 

Last  year  we  had  a  week  about  Sep¬ 
tember  1  during  which  the  trees  were  sel¬ 
dom  dry  as  rain  was  almost  continuous. 
This  was  followed  by  a  late  scab  infec¬ 
tion  on  fruit  on  which  no  spray  or  dust 
protection  remained.  Even  a  few  scab 
spots  on  terminals  or  apples  may  cause 
the  spread  of  spores  to  any  fruit  near 
or  below  them.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
susceptible  varieties  like  McIntosh  pro¬ 
tected  right  up  to  picking  time  if  sources 
of  infection  exist  on  the  trees.  The 
duster  may  provide  the  only  practical 
way  to  give  this  protection  late  in  the 
season  when  spray  would  leave  objection¬ 
able  residue.  E.  stuart  hubbard. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 


It  seems  that  we  were  right  when  we 
said  that  the  June  1  crop  report  for  1928 
was  entirely  too  high.  In  presenting  the 
July  1  forecast,  we  still  think  that  it  is 
going  to  go  down  some  more  in  the  next 
month,  although  not  so  severely  as  in 
June.  The  Pennsylvania  Federal-State 
Crop  Reporting  Service  released  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  of  July  10: 


July 

June 

July 

10-yr. 

1, ’28 

1,  ’28 

1,  ’27 

Av. 

Apples  . . 

55% 

72% 

47% 

56.6% 

Peaches  . 

62 

68 

39 

52.4 

Pears  . . . 

64 

74 

44 

55.3 

Grapes  . . 

78 

•  - 

70 

73.9 

The  State  apple  crop  forecast  for  July 
1  is  9,806,000  bushels  compared  with  6,- 
300,000  bushels  harvested  last  year.  The 


July  28,  1928 

trees  blossomed  well,  have  grown  excel¬ 
lently  and  show  heavy  foliage,  but  the  set 
has  been  disappointing.  Late  freezes 
lack  of  pollination,  prolonged  periods  of 
wet  weather  and  local  hail  storms  are 
blamed  for  the  situation.  Scab  is  plen¬ 
tiful,  aud  on  account  of  the  weather  dif¬ 
ficult  to  control — we  have  had  17  rainy 
days  in  June  and  about  three  inches  too 
much  rainfall  over  most  of  the  State 
The  commercial  apple  crop  is  estimated 
at  1,148,000  barrels,  an  increase  of  300- 
000  barrels  over  last  year’s  crop.  \ye 
are  expecting  the  size  and  condition  to 
drop  still  more,  as  July  is  still  too  rainy. 
One  hundred  and  sixteen  commercial* 
growers  have  reported  their  average  for 
all  varieties  as  about  40  per  cent  of  a 
normal  crop,  which  is  less  than  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  total  crop,  commercial  and 
home  orchards. 

Peach  conditions  in  Pennsylvania 
range  from  total  failure  to  heavy  crops 
There  was  a  heavy  drop,  but  plenty  of 
them  are  still  left  in  many  orchards.  In¬ 
sect  damage  has  been  less  than  usual 
and  the  fruit  quality  seems  good.  The 
July  1  forecast,  1,680,000  bushels,  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  five-year  production  by  150,000 
bushels  and  is  78  per  cent  larger  than 
last  year’s  crop. 

Pear  production  is  50  per  cent  larger 
than  last  year  so  far.  The  grape  fore¬ 
cast  is  equal  to  20,639  tons,  40  per  cent 
more  than  last  year. 

Cherries  are  probably  not  going  to  give 
more  than  half  a  crop.  In  addition  to 
the  light  set  in  many  localities,  there  was 
much  loss  from  rotting  on  the  trees  on 
account  of  the  rainy  weather. 

A  Western  Pennsylvania  man  has  a 
sure  recipe  for  insuring  pollination  of  his 
plums.  lie  hangs  up  in  the  tree  several 
pails  of  buttermilk  previous  to  blooming 
time,  and  leaves  it  there  until  the  blos¬ 
soms  are  dead.  Of  course,  this  buttermilk 
gets  worse  and  worse,  but  he  says  that  is 
why  he  always  has  plums  when  the  others 
do  not. 

The  Japanese  quince,  which  used  to  be 
very  popular  for  ornamental  plantings  is 
coming  back  again.  Some  of  the  older 
generation  seem  to  have  used  it  with 
other  fruits  in  canning.  Some  recent 
work  shows  the  belief  of  an  improvement 
following  their  add’tion  is  well-founded, 
since  this  juice  intensifies  the  flavor  of 
apples,  cherries,  European  r<uince  (com¬ 
mon  quince),  and  plums  c’  prunes  in 
their  use  in  jellies  or  ireservis.  The  Or¬ 
namental  Horticulturist  says  that  some  of 
the  newer  sorts  of  this  Japanese  quince 
d  not  produce  fruit  so  far  as  he  kno.vs, 
but  the  common  kind  usually  does. 

Some  years  ago,  the  tree  doctors  of  a 
quack  variety  were  known  to  try  to  kill 
all  diseases  and  insects  on  trees  by  inject¬ 
ing  medicines  into  the  trunks.  ‘  Some¬ 
times  this  severely  injured  or  even  killed 
the  tree,  without  hurting  the  pests  on 
the  tree  directly.  Not  long  ago,  a  series 
of  scientific  experiments  were  tried  along 
this  same  line,  aimed  particularly  at 
borers.  The  workers  state  that  the  chemi¬ 
cals  they  squirted  into  the  trees  had 
various  effects  on  the  trees,  but  no  effect 
on  the  borers. 

The  State  of  Washington  seems  to  like 
the  so-called  everbearing  strawberries 
very  much,  stating  that  the  everbearers, 
particularly  the  Mastodon,  outyielded 
the  Spring  fruiting  kinds.  We  think  the 
Mastodon  is  the  best  everbearer  we  have 
tried.  It  is.  to  be  noted  that  more  in¬ 
terest  is  being  shown  in  this  class  of 
strawberries  than  previously. 

Some  of  our  growers  use  a  cane-like 
stick  to  thin  their  peaches.  The  cane 
may  have  a  sharpened  curved  or  else  an 
ordinary  straight  nail  in  the  end  to  help 
remove  the  fruit.  It  is  said  to  work  fast 
in  the  hands  of  an  expert — the  fruit  is 
knocked  or  jerked  from  the  branches  to 
be  thinned.  r.  h.  sudds. 
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The  Common  Lecanium 
Scales  Attacking  Fruit 
Trees  and  Their 
Control 


There  are  two  particular  kinds  of  the 
cnfr  brown  Lecanium  scales  which  are 
or  less  common  in  the  Eastern 
Ho  ted  States  and  which  attack  fruit 
Trees  as  well  as  certain  shade,  ornamental 
*nd  ’forest  trees,  and  also  some  of  the 
fruits.  These  two  species  are  com- 
nmnlv  known  as  the  European  fruit  Le¬ 
canium  and  the  terrapin  scale. 

Both  of  these  scales  look  somewhat 
alike  to  the  casual  observer  in  that  they 
resemble  small  roasted  coffee  bean  halves, 
or  else  small  halved  peas  colored  brown. 
The  terrapin  scale  gets  its  common  name 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  minute  terrapin 
or  turtle,  with  its  shell  markings.  The 
European  is  the  larger  of  the  two  with 
adult  females  measuring  from  one-eighth 
to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
while  those  of  the  terrapin  scale  are  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  long. 

The  European  fruit  Lecanium  is  now 
becoming  one  of  the  most  common  of  all 
the  brown  soft  scales  in  the  Eastern 
United  States.  It  not  only  attacks  all 
the  deciduous  fruit  trees,  but  also  the  rose, 
blackberry,  currant,  mulberry,  osage 
orange,  pecan,  ash.  chestnut,  oak,  maple, 
elm  and  linden.  The  most  serious  out¬ 
break  of  this  scale  occurred  in  1894  and 
1895  in  the  plum  orchards  of  Western 
New  York.  The  pest  appeared  suddenly  in 
large  numbers  and  caused  great  alarm 
among  the  fruit-growers  of  that  region. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  possibly  severe 
Winters  or  attacks  of  parasites,  the  num¬ 
bers  of  this  invader  again  became  of 
lesser  importance  in  this  district. 


The  terrapin  scale  attacks  not  only  the 
peach  and  plum  in  particular,  but  also  the 
apple,  olive,  maple,  basswood,  sycamore, 
birch  and  blueberry  to  a  lesser  degree.  As 
a  peach  pest,  it  has  caused  considerable 
loss  in  the  orchards  of  Southern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland.  It 
is  again  showing  signs  of  activity  in  cer¬ 
tain  orchards  and  counties  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  where  nothing  has  been  done  to 
cheek  it  for  some  time. 


In  both  species,  the  injury  is  caused  by 
the  females,  since  the  males  are  tiny,  deli- 
eate-winged  insects  which  die  soon  after 
mating  without  having  done  any  damage 
to  the  host  plant.  The  females  are  rela¬ 
tively  stationary  for  their  year  or  so  of 
life,  those  on  the  leaves  moving  to  the 
twigs  in  the  Fall,  where  they  winter 
over.  Like  all  scale  insects,  these  Le- 
eaniums  have  sucking  mouth  parts,  eat¬ 
ing  no  plant  tissue,  but  sucking  the  plant 
juices  from  the  host  plant  by  means  of 
this  special  equipment. 

The  damage  done  by  these  pests  is  of 
two  kinds — direct  and  indirect.  Directly, 
these  insects  may  seriously  injure  or  kill 
the  infested  trees  by  means  of  their 
weight  of  numbers  and  heavy  feeding.  In¬ 
directly  the  damag  is  also  of  importance 
to  the  fruit  grower  in  that  these  scales 
produce  great  quantities  of  a  clear,  sweet 
liquid  known  as  honey-dew  similar  to 
that  of  the  plant  lice.  This  copious  honey- 
dew  falls  over  the  leaves  and  fruit  and 
affords  an  ideal  food  for  the  development 
of  a  sooty  fungus,  unless  it  happens  to 
be  washed  off  by  heavy  rains.  This  dis¬ 
colored  fruit  is  very  disagreeable  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  is  practically  unsalable. 
Walking  under  a  tree  on  which  many  of 
the  Lecaniums  are  busy  feeding  is  said 
to  be  about  like  going  through  a  light 
shower,  much  more  so  than  in  the  case 
of  elms  or  maples  on  which  plant  lice  are 
working. 


Since  these  insects  are  so  much  alike  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  cause  damage, 
the  control  measures  are  identical.  Arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  is  of  no  use  for  sucking  in¬ 
sects,  therefore  a  contact  insecticide  must 
he  used.  Miscible  oil  sprays  give  the  best 
degree  of  control.  Homemade  oil  emul¬ 
sions  may  also  be  used,  provided  the  user 
can  make  one  which  is  safe  to  apply. 
However,  for  the  majority  of  cases  in 
which  the  individual  has  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  making  these  homemade  emul¬ 
sions,  safety  and  efficiency  strongly  rec¬ 
ommend  the  readymade  commercial  prep¬ 
arations.  The  oil  spray  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  infested  trees  in  the  early 
Spring  just  as  the  buds  are  beginning  to 
hurst.  If  the  spray  equipment  and  opera¬ 
tor  are  not  equal  to  coveting  the  plants 
thoroughly,  the  efforts  will  be  liable  to 
he  largely  in  vain.  The  following  Spring 
after  the  first  application,  it  is  usually 
considered  best  to  go  over  the  same  trees 
at  the  same  period  of  time  in  order  to 
clean  up  any  scales  missed  by  the  first 
application.  In  districts  where  either  of 
these  pests  are  particularly  active,  an  oil 
spray  may  be  required  every  few  years  as 
conditions  seem  to  indicate. 


A  few  words  of  caution  as  to  using 
oil  sprays  should  be  added.  The  only  time 
Hie  oil  can  be  applied  with  safety  is  be¬ 
fore  any  leaves  appear.  Study  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  directions  for  mixing  his  oil 
with  the  water  before  spraying,  and  note 
any  precautions  he  may  give  as  to  ap¬ 
plying  it.  Never  apply  any  oil  spray  to 
any  plant  if  it  does  not  form  an  even 
milky  emulsion  with  water  without  hav¬ 
ing  any  excess  of  oil  floating  on  the  sur- 
face.  If  the  oil  and  water  do  not  mix, 
something  is  wrong,  and  to  use  it  in  this 
condition  is  almost  certain  to  result  in 
serious  injury  to  the  tree.  Do  not  spray 
with  this  material  immediately  after  an 
extremely  cold  snap;  wait  a  few  days 


first.  By  observing  these  precautions,  the 
Lecaniums  will  be  controlled  with  safety 
without  any  reasonable  liability  of  in¬ 
juring  valued  and  useful  plants. 

R.  II.  SUDDS. 


Notes  from  a  Jersey  Garden 

The  hot  weather  here  has  made  all 
vegetation  fairly  jump  into  growth,  and 
it  is  astonishing  what  nature  can  do  in 
this  line  in  sp  short  a  time.  Roses  are 
now  past  their  best,  but  there  are  a  few 
flowers  left  yet,  mostly  of  the  rambler  and 
Multiflora  type.  One  of  the  latter  has  a 
very  peculiar  shade  of  purple  with  a 
strong  cast  of  blue;  it  is  certainly  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  blue  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  it  may  yet  be  possible  for 
us  to  get  a  real  blue  in  future.  Among 
new  annuals  one  of  the  finest  is  a  dwarf 
candytuft  of  almost  all  shades  of  color 
from  pure  white  through  all  the  shades 
of  pink,  purple,  mauve,  etc.,  and  even  ex¬ 
tending  to  two  colors  like  the  well-known 
Lantana,  the  colors  dark  in  the  center 
with  a  distinct  zone  or  belt.  It  grows 
only  eight  inches  high,  and  is  very  stocky 
and  distinct,  and  a  decided  acquisition  iii 
that  line. 

The  aquatic  plants  in  the  pool  have 
made  a  most  decided  growth,  and  the 
white  pond  lilies  are  now  in  full  bloom. 
Myriophyllum  is  beginning  to  grow  or 
run  along  the  top  of  the  water,  and  its 
bright  green  and  lace-like  leaves  make  it 
very  attractive.  The  African  water  lily 
seeds  sown  over  six  weeks  ago  have  just 
been  brought  to  life  by  the  heat  and  are 
just  breaking  through  the  soil,  and  if  the 
fat  little  tadpoles  (toad  tadpoles)  will 
not  roll  over  them  too  much  I  am  in  hopes 
of  getting  a  few  plants.  Speaking  of  tad¬ 
poles  it  is  astonishing  how  many  thou¬ 
sands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  hatch  out 
every  year,  but  never  live  to  maturity 
or  develop  into  toads.  Nearly  all  birds 
seem  to  like  them  as  food  and  the  robins 
seem  to  devour  all  within  their  reach  and 
it  is  certainly  preferable  to  feed  them  on 
these  than  strawberries  and  cherries. 

The  writer  has  been  experimenting 
with  the  tree  tomatoes  and  at  this  date 
the  fruit  is  just  forming  on  the  tops  of 
the  plants.  Owing  to  the  ravages  of  the 
cutworms  the  plants  were  not  set  in  the 
open  ground  until  June  25,  but  they  are 
making  remarkable  progress  and  I  hope 
to  have  photographs  showing  just  how 
they  grow  and  fruit.  Tropical  plants  and 
all  heat  lovers  are  now  in  their  glory  and 
the  Ricinus  or  castor  oil  beans  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  their  characteristics. 
Gibsoni,  with  its  very  dark  purple  foliage, 
and  Redspire  with  its  bright  colored  veins, 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  best  in  this  line, 
and  are  very  satisfactory  if  given  plenty 
of  room.  They  are  extremely  easy  to 
grow,  as  no  insects  of  any  kind  seem  to 
like  them. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  I 
wanted  some  small  dwarf  Dahlias  that 
would  bloom  when  small  and  early  in 
the  season,  but  I  never  hoped  to  have 
them  in  bud  as  early  as  this.  To  my  sur¬ 
prise,  in  looking  them  over  this  morning, 
I  found  quite  a  number  of  buds  setting. 
Just  imagine  Dahlias  not  over  18  inches 
high  with  flowers  on  them !  It  seems  al¬ 
most  too  good  to  be  true,  but  it  is  well 
worth  striving  for  at  all  events,  and  no 
care  or  trouble  will  be  spared  to  get  them 
into  early  flower  in  hopes  that  some  good 
will  come  from  them.  Eulalia  Japonica 
zebrina,  the  zebra  grass  from  Japan,  is 
a  splendid  hardy  grass,  and  its  leaves 
are  very  striking  in  full  color.  As  its 
name  indicates,  it  is  barred  instead  of 
striped  like  most  variegated  leaved  grass¬ 
es.  The  plant  attains  a  large  size,  and 
the  plumes  are  very  handsome  when  dried, 
and  are  similar  to  the  well-known  pampas 
grass. 

Yucca  aloifolia  variegata  is  just  sending- 
up  its  flower  stem  and  looks  very  attrac¬ 
tive.  Unlike  the  green  variety,  however, 
the  leaves  are  striped  with  creamy  white 
which  gives  it  a  very  distinct  look.  It 
seems  at  home  in  the  driest  and  poorest 
soil,  and  stands  the  cold  Winter  winds 
equally  well.  It  is  a  plant  that  should 
be  much  better  known,  but  it  is  for  some 
reason  generally  scarce  everywhere,  and 
no  one  seems  to  offer  it  for  sale. 

H.  W.  HALES. 


Poison  Ivy 

At  this  season  of  the  year  many  people 
who  are  susceptible  to  it  frequently  get 
poisoned  before  they  know  it,  and  many 
inhabitants  of  our  cities  are  not  familiar 
enough  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
poison  ivy  (Rhus  toxicodendron)  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  clearly  from  the  well-known 
Virginia  creeper  or  Ampelopsis,  which  is 
always  perfectly  harmless.  It  is  easy  to 
remember,  however,  that  the  poison  ivy 
has  three  leaves  while  the  Ampelopsis 
has  five.  The  poison  ivy  also,  when  grow¬ 
ing  upon  trees,  has  a  more  or  less  hairy 
growth  of  roots  that  hold  the  tree  (its 
victim)  tightly,  while  the  Ampelopsis  is 
much  more  smooth  of  stem.  This  will 
enable  even  the  novice  to  distinguish  them 
apart  and  so  avoid  any  trouble.  Should 
any  reader  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  be  poisoned 
from  the  ivy,  there  is  an  extremely  sim¬ 
ple  and  safe  remedy.  Simply  bathe  the 
affected  parts  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  sodium  hyposulphite,  the  common 
“hypo”  of  the  photographer.  This  soon 
relieves  the  patient,  and  is  safe  and  harm¬ 
less  in  every  way,  and  generally  very  ef¬ 
ficient.  H.  W.  HALES. 


Sound  Advice  to  Any  Potato  Grower 
Who  Is  Looking  lor  a  Simple 
Harvest  Method  and  More  Profit! 

Do  This  Today : 

VISIT  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  and  inspect  the  McCor- 
mick-Deering  Potato  Digger.  See 
the  heavy-duty  construction,  the 
adjustable  22-inch  elevator,  the  rear 
shaker  and  vine  turner  and  the  many 
other  features. 

Here  is  a  machine  that  takes  the 
hard  work  out  of  digging.  Its  big 
capacity  saves  your  money  and  time 
and  enables  you  to  harvest  with  a 
minimum  of  hired  help. 

The  shovel  unearths  all  the  potatoes  and 
with  very  little  cutting  or  bruising.  The 
wide  range  of  agitation  adapts  it  to  all  soils, 
throws  all  vines  aside  and  the  potatoes  are 
left  in  a  neat,  easily-gathered  row. 

Let  a  McCormick-Deering  harvest  this 
year’s  crop.  You  will  get  more  clean,  whole 
potatoes  in  less  time  and  with  less  effort 
than  you  ever  did  before. 

descriptive  Literature  Sent  On  Request 


International  Harvester  Company 

806  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCormick  -  Deering 
Rod-Link  Diggers 
are  sold  in  two  sizes. 
Bar-grate  type  in  6- 
foot  size,  only.  Roll¬ 
ing  coulters  for  work 
in  weeds  or  vines 
can  be  supplied.  Also 
roller-type  tongue 
trucks;  stone  traps 
and  equipment  for 
engine  operation  of 
elevator  and  shaker. 
*  *  * 

Ask  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  to  show 
you  the  digger  recom¬ 
mended  for  your  locality. 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust - 

ft*  with  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years,  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 


FURNISHED  IN  A  VARIETY  OF  SIZES 
AND  EQUIPMENT,  SUITABLE  FOR' 
ALL  KINDS  OF  POWER 


PIONEER  THRESHER  COMPANY  •«: 


SHORTSVILLE,  NEW  VOWrt 


“INTERNATIONAL” 

BASIC  SLAG 

Is  of  the  highest  grade  produced  in 
Europe  and  guaranteed  free  from  adultera¬ 
tion  and  to  analyze  a  minimum  of 

18%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 

Basic  Slag  supplies  both  Phosphorus  and 
Lime,  develops  and  maintains  Clover  and 
Good  Grasses,  and  produces  maximum 
crops  of  sweet,  nutritious  Hay  of  high 
feeding  value. 

The  ideal  time  to  apply  Basic  Slag  to 
Grasslands  is  immediately  after  mowing, 
or  at  time  of  seeding  in  the  fall. 

"Basic  Slag  and  Its  Uses” 

is  the  title  of  a  little  book  we  shall  be 
glad  to  send  you  if  you  will  drop  us  a  line. 

International  Agricultural  Corp. 

Manufacturers  of  Complete  Fertilizers  and 
Importers  of  all  Fertilizer  Materials 


38  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels. 

I  Write  today  for  complete  catalog. 

A.  6.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  limited.  Box  130.  Urk.  Pa. 


CIDER  PRESSES 


Van  Atta 
Extra  Heavy 
Pressure 


Yields  more  cider 
without  any  addi¬ 
tional  investment, 
labor  or  power.  Van 
Atta  Presses  have 
given  satisfaction 
for  many  years. 


Write  for  Catalog  R  and  prices 


E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  Inc. 
OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

built.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Gnat  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
SENNETT  MFC.  CO.»  Box  604  Westorvill®,  ©W* 
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The  Sun  Shines 


We  are  enjoying  a  sunny  interlude. 
Rain  fell  almost  every  day  during  the 
strawberry  season,  so  that  up  every  row 
lay  a  trail  of  softened  berries,  almost  too 
good  to  throw  away.  '  A  conscientious 
housewife  could  have  gathered  up  a  sup¬ 
ply  for  Winter  canning,  behind  us.  Yet 
because  it  rained  the  fruit  was  larger, 
and  made  a  handsom'e  finish.  The  last 
berries  were  not  the  kind  that  make  the 
grower  blush,  as  sometimes  the  last  of 
the  crop  does  shame  us,  but  almost  as 
good  as  the  first.  It  was  also  a  remark¬ 
able  time  for  growing  weeds,  and  being 
naturally  economical  of  back-bending 
labor  I  often  forgot  whether  I  was  pull¬ 
ing  weeds  or  berries.  The  corn,  left  to 
its  own  devices,  is  leading  a  race  against 
the  ragweed,  with  a  start  of  about  two 
feet  in  advance.  Now  that  the  sunny 
days  have  come  it  is  for  the  man  to  de¬ 
cide  between  saving  his  hay  or  his  corn. 
Perhaps  the  corn  will  muddle  along  by 
itself.  At  any  i-ate  it  is  time  the  hay 
was  cut,  and  here  is  hay  weather. 

The  stretch  of  standing  Timothy 
cupped  in  the  valley  over  by  the  woods  is 
laid  out  in  shining  swathes  of  hay,  part¬ 
ed  like  a  schoolboy’s  hair.  This  is  not 
a  natural  hay  soil,  and  there  is  a  bald 
spot  up  on  the  knoll  where  the  sand 
shows  through,  though  below  in  the  val¬ 
ley  clay  the  stalks  ax*e  thick  and  heavy. 
The  wind  seems  to  have  lifted  the  sand 
from  the  valley  and  deposited  it  up  on 
the  knoll,  so  that  the  quality  of  the  hay 
becomes  poor  with  altitude.  Witness 
the  miraculous  stand  of  grass  on  the 
edge  next  the  asparagus,  and  you  will 
see  what  the  wind  did  with  some  of  the 
fertilizer  it  carried  off  the  bed  last  Spring. 
Four-eight-seven  has  a  way  of  speaking 
for  itself  that  settles  the  argument. 

I  have  not  drawn  rein  over  Moll  and 
Dan,  the  white  Clydesdales,  since  last 
Summer’s  raking.  Now  that  the  call 
has  come  again,  I  reach  for  my  hat  and 
amber  spectacles  with  a  curious  sense  of 
uplift.  Once  a  horsewoman,  means  al¬ 
ways.  Of  course  the  old  hay  rake  is  no 
sulky,  but  Dan  is  a  plump,  mischievous 
bit  of  horseflesh,  and  hanging  on  to  him 
is  as  much  a  matter  of  diplomacy  as  it 
is  of  strength.  His  response  to  a  kind 
authoritative  voice  is  instant — Dan  is  a 
fine  gentleman — but  if  you  forego  speak¬ 
ing  he  would  pull  the  rake  by  the  reins 
rather  than  by  the  tugs.  I  once  thought 
of  making  a  saddle  horse  of  Dan,  and 
Elsie  and  I  saddled  them  both  and 
started  bravely  out.  As  long  as  Molly 
was  with  him  Dan  was  a  fine  fellow,  but 
at  a  time  when  Molly  was  a  rod  or  two 
ahead  a  car  passed  us,  and  what  did 
Daniel  do?  He  reached  high  in  the  air 
and  came  dowTn  with  his  front  feet  in  a 
ditch  overgrown  with  bushes.  Very  wise¬ 
ly  he  exti’icated  himself  by  another  migh¬ 
ty  xiplift,  and  no  harm  was  done,  but  the 
di'iver  who  had  passed  us  spread  the 
news,  and  all  down  the  road  people  hung 
out  of  their  windows.  My  hope  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  saddle  horse  of  Dan  died  a  sudden 
death.  The  rake  is  a  modern  steel¬ 
framed  affair,  and  not  arranged  for  the 
accommodation  of  children  who  enjoy  the 
thrill  of  riding  behind  horses.  Foi’tu- 
nately  Elsie  is  not  large  for  her  age,  and 
is  able  to  dispose  herself  on  the  left  side. 
Mark  and  Jane  do  not  feel  safe  on  the 
corresponding  section  to  the  rigTit  -where 
the  lever  comes  up,  and  I  take  them,  one 
at  a  time,  against  my  knees.  Of  course 
this  calls  for  a  stop  evqry  time  around 
to  change  passengers,  and  though  some 
time  is  spent  in  this  way,  I  doubt  very 
much  if  it  is  wasted.  This  is  the  same 
instinct,  is  it  not,  that  brings  children, 
to  a  merry-go-round? 

Why  wait  for  the  make-believe  when 
the  real  is  at  hand?  Children  do  not 
forget  these  things,  and  here  is  where  a 
parent  writes  his  own  epitaph.  What 
country  child  who  has  every  ridden  l’eal 
horses  ever  gets  on  a  merry-go-round 
without  a  sheepish  feeling  that  he  is  be¬ 
ing  second-rate?  The  rolling  coaster  and 
the  toboggan  slide  likewise  play  second 
fiddle  to  the  thrill  offered  by  a  leap  from 
a  beam  in  the  peak  of  the  haymow  way 
down  into  the  first  load  of  hay  at  the 
bottom.  The  Ferris  wheel  gives  briefly 
what  one  can  get  without  limit  from  the 
top  of  a  windmill.  This  accounts  for  part 
of  the  so-called  greenness  in  country  chil¬ 
dren.  After  having  lived  the  real  thing, 
they  cannot  bring  tliemselves  to  the  plane 
of  children  who  ^imitate  life  with  a  toy. 
This  standoffishness  passes  for  timidity, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken.  It  is  not  known 
that  they  are  thinking  the  merry-go-round 
is  but  a  treadmill  where  nothing  xmusual 
ever  happens.  These  thoughtful  children 
do  not  find  the  movie  comics  funny,  be¬ 
cause  the  action  seems  so  jxurposeless. 
Life  carries  us  on  anti  on,  and  not  in 
the  fashion  of  merry-go-rounds. 

Lately  the  collector  of  our  school  dis¬ 
trict  gave  the  school  children  his  thir- 
teen-dollar  commission  on  tax  collections. 
There  are  14  children  in  school,  so  they 
would  have  neai’ly  one  dollar  apiece.  The 
donor  had  stipulated  that  the  money  was 
to  be  used  by  the  children,  and  as  they 
should  themselves  decide.  No  grown¬ 
up  must  be  allowed  to  decide  for  them. 
So  the  teacher  let  them  ballot  on  the 
proposition  of  how  the  money  was  to 
be  used.  A  number  of  ideas  were  sug¬ 
gested,  among  them  a  Summer  resort 
with  the  usual  hot-dog  stand  and  so-called 
amusements.  However,  the  children  elec¬ 
ted  to  spend  their  time  in  sight-seeing. 
Teacher  went  ahead  and  found  guides  for 
them  before  the  trip  was  started,  and 


these  country  children  were  taken 
through  Rochester’s  two  finest  theaters 
from  cellar  to  garret.  The  huge  dynamo 
that  refrigerates  air  was  started  for 
them,  and  it  was  shown  just  how  the  air 
is  cleansed  with  water.  They  went  into 
the  projection  room  and  peeped  ixxto  the 
cinema  machines  and  down  through  the 
portholes.  They  sawT  an  original  paint¬ 
ing  by  Hawthorne,  a  lovely  original  pas¬ 
tel  by  Maxfield  Parrish,  and  went 
through  Eastman  S’chool  of  Music,  where 
the  guide  obligingly  showed  them  how 
the  pipe  organs  worked. 

The  guide  stopped  at  nothing,  for  this 
of  course  meant  advertising  to  him.  The 
parents,  in  the  interests  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  were  along  also  and  looked  over  the 
children’s  shoulders,  so  to  speak.  There 
was  a  lunch  at  the  park  outside  the  city 
whei'e  deer  came  to  the  table  side  and 
let  you  feel  their  wonderful  velvet  horns, 
warm  and  soft  like  a  finger ;  where  buf- 
faloes  grazed  on  a  hill  aci’oss  the  ravine 
and  swans  moved  across  the  water  below. 
So  much  for  nearly  one  dollar,  and 
thanks  to  the  parents,  with  their  motor 
cars,  none  of  it  spent.  The  childx'en  ex¬ 
pressed  some  disappointment  at  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  chance  to  see  a  moving  picture  and 
hear  the  music  at  the  theater,  but  the 
picture  at  that  time  was  not  what  we 
thought  fit  to  see,  and  money  will  keep. 
So  they  spent  the  first  real  money  to  see 
the  convict  ship  which  then  lay  in  Char¬ 
lotte  harbor.  Few  of  them  will  ever  for¬ 
get  the  gruesome  tales  that  went  with 
it,  or  the  wax  figures  in  the  daik  cells. 
I  advised  Elsie  and  Jane  not  to  look  at 
too  many  of  them,  fearing  the  nightmares 
that  might  follow  too  close  application. 
Kings  and  queens,  says  the  book,  have 
examined  this  ship,  which  was  used  in 
transporting  convicts  from  England  to 
Australia,  and  once  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  Oixly  teakwood  saved  her 
from  the  fate  of  most  sunken  ships,  and 
teakwood  must  have  been  abundant  at  the 
time,  1790,  when  she  was  built  in  India. 
There  was  more  in  the  old  convict  ship 
than  in  a  clothes  basket  full  of  wild  west 
yarns,  and  it  lacked  nothing  by  being 
real. 

The  children  from  this  school  who  took 
Regents  and  failed  last  January,  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  them  this  June.  One  of 
the  girls  stood  100  per  cent  in  arithmetic, 
and  who  would  ask  more?  Later  she 
picked  100  quarts  of  strawberries  in  a 
day,  which  I  suppose  is  merely  another 
way  of  adding.  But  sei’iously,  we  are 
rather  proud  of  these  girls  who  took  all 
the  Regents  at  once  and  got  good  marks. 
They  surprised  us,  I  admit,  but  wre  are 
willing  for  more  of  the  treatment.  One 
of  these  ydung  ladies  still  likes  to  ride 
the  hayrake  with  me  and  I  am  glad  of 
that.  At  this  time  a  14-year-old  shows 
some  evidence  of  growing  up,  and  learns 
to  scorn  childish  things.  What  interests 
Elsie  is  the  play  of  Dan’s  great  white 
flanks  and  the  shake  of  his  wilful  head. 
When  she  goes  back  to  the  house  <she  will 
put  him  on  paper  in  pen  and  ink  and  try 
a.gain  and  again  in  an  effort  to  get  the 
spirit  of  him  there. 

So  much  rain  has  fallen  between  the 
hot  days  that  we  are  kept  quite  breath¬ 
less  mowing  the  lawn.  The  two  lawn- 
nxowers  are  some  day  to  be  replaced  by 
one  with  a  motor,  but  just  now  we  have 
no  time.  Ai-ies  is  a  fair  lawn  mower  in 
his  own  right,  but  a  baby  ram  has  his 
limits,  though  his  hoims  are  making 
great  headway  and  will  naturally  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  open  doors  sooner  or  latei*. 
None  of  the  other  lambs  in  his  flock 
(Shx-opshires)  developed  horns  we  learn, 
and  it  is  a  great  mystery  and  delight 
that  Aries  should  be  born  with  them,  and 
that  his  mother  would  foolishly  hang 
herself  in  the  manger  so  that  he  would 
be  given  to  us.  During  those  hot  days, 
we  turned  the  hose  on  Aries  as  he  stood 
panting  under  a  tree,  and  the  shrewd 
lamb  stood  calmly  under  the  very  noz¬ 
zle.  Those  black  eyes  see  much  and  tell 
little. 

The  lily  pool  is  bright  with  bloom  and 
the  hollyhocks  by  garden  seat  are  out. 
Sit  down  there,  rest  your  head  against  the 
fii-eplace  chimney  and  look  across  that 
stretch  of  meadow7  until  it  meets  the 
woods.  Does  it  not  make  you  feel  a  fresh 
courage?  Over  there  where  the  tall  chim¬ 
ney  stands  in  the  haze  is  the  city,  and 
there  is  strength  in  this  aloofness.  Perhaps 
they  may  call  us  the  inarticulate  class, 
but  may  vre  not  say  that  it  is  the  empty 
wagon  going  dow7n  the  road  that  makes 
the  most  noise?  mbs.  f.  h.  Unger. 


From  a  Maine  Farm 

Whenever  I  drive  over  the  country,  or 
rather  when  I  ride,  as  I  seldom  drive  the 
car  for  any  distance  from  home,  as  I  have 
sons  who  can  do  it  better  and  who  prefer 
to  drive,  I  like  to  get  all  I  can  from  it. 
If  I  am  driving  I  have  to  attend  sti’ictly 
to  the  driving  and  I  am  not  able  to  get 
much  from  the  trip  except  a  tired  brain 
and  body.  I  find  the  habit  of  a  lifetime 
hard  to  bi’eak  away  from.  I  have  driven 
horses  since  old  enough  to  hold  the  reins 
and  have  owrned  some  good  driving  horses. 
When  driving  an  intelligent  horse  that  is 
well  broken  one  can  trust  the*  horse  for  a 
great  deal.  I  have  often  dropped  asleep 
when  out  at  night  and  wrould  be  awakened 
when  the  horse  turned  aside  to  allow 
another  team  to  pass.  This  will  not  do 
when  one  is  driving  a  ear  as  the  car  is 
pretty  sure  to  turn  out  of  the  road  at  the 


first  opportunity,  and  is  not  a  bit  care¬ 
ful  to  pick  a  nice  soft  place.  I  have 
never  had  a  real  accideixt  with  a  car,  but 
the  near  accidents  occxirred  when  for  a 
moment  I  forgot  that  I  was  driving  a 
high-powered  motor  vehicle  that  did  not 
possess  “lioss  sense.”  It  is  very  amusing 
to  the  young  folks  to  hear  an  old  team¬ 
ster  call  oxit  “whoa”  to  his  car  when  a 
bit  excited,  but  he  has  only  foi’gotten 
for  an  instant  that  he  is  not  di’iving  a 
trusty  horse. 

If  I  am  not  driving  I  have  opportunity 
to  see  a  great  deal,  and  I  particularly  like 
to  note  the  homes  and  what  they  have 
that  are  attractive.  It  has  always 
seemed  strange  to  me  that  people  who 
possess  a  piece  of  land  do  not  make  more 
effort  to  have  a  good  vegetable  and  fruit 
garden,  not  to  mention  the  flowTer  garden. 
There  appear  to  be  many  men  w7ho  do  not 
care  for  flowers  to  make  any  effort  to 
grow  them,  in  fact  some  mexx  seem  to 
think  it  rather  an  unmanly  thing  to  do, 
if  they  show  any  liking  for  flowers  or  the 
things  that  do  not  grow  dollars  and 
cents,  but  there  are  few  men  who  do  not 
appreciate  nice  fresh  vegetables  when 
well  cooked  and  served.  The  same  is 
true  of  fruit.  Then  why  do  so  few  make 
a  real  worth-while  effort  to  have  them 
and  have  them  in  abundance?  These  do 
pay  and  pay  in  dollars  and  cents  and  in 
better  health  and  there  is  no  secret  in 
their  successful  growth  that  any  man 
may  not  learn. 

I  have  known  women  to  spend  half  a 
day  in  the  hot  sun  picking  wild  straw- 
beri-ies,  and  they  were  eaten  at  one  or 
two  rmeals  and  these  who  picked  them 
were  lucky  if  they  had  a  taste  for  them¬ 
selves.  If  a  few  well-known  rules  are 
followed,  strawberries  are  easily  grown, 
and  every  home  whei’e  there  is  a  piece 
of  land  available  should  have  them  in 
abundance  in  season.  I  have  had  men 
who  owned  200  acres  of  land  and  had 
from  50  to  100  aci’es  in  potatoes  tell  me 
they  would  like  to  have  a  strawbterry 
patch  but  that  they  had  no  place  for 
them.  This  is  just  an  attitude  of  mind. 
The  trouble  comes  the  moment  they  think 
of  planting  a  garden  of  fruit  that  it  will 
take  just  so  much  land  that  could  be 
planted  to  potatoes,  and  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  plant  and  care  for  the  garden 
would  pi’oduce  a  great  many  barrels  of 
potatoes.  Some  will  say  that  they  prefer 
to  grow  the  potatoes  and  buy  their  ber¬ 
ries  but  they  don’t  buy  them,  at  least 
but  a  few,  and  they  never  know7  the  taste 
of  fi-esh  ripe  berries  from  their  own 
patch,  that  their  own  labors  have  pro¬ 
duced. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  duty  of  a 
real  farmer  is  to  supply  his  family  with 
the  things  that  it  is  practical  to  grow7 
on  his  land  in  the  climate  w’here  he  is 
located,  after  that  to  grow7  wdiat  he  can 
to  sell.  There  arq  exceptions  to  this  of 
course,  but  a  farm  would  not  seem  like 
a  neal  farm  to  me  without  plenty  of  milk 
and  cream,  butter,  eggs  and  chicken  in 
season,  with  all  the  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  that  could  be  grown  in  that  cli¬ 
mate.  We  have  done  but  little  w7ith  glass 
in  the  way  of  prolonging  the  season  or 
having  early  vegetables,  but  just  enough 
to  know  that  very  much  is  possible  even 
at  small  expense  after  the  first  cost  of 
sash.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  have  some¬ 
thing  out  of  season  that  one  has  pro¬ 
duced  himself. 

Gi-apevines  will  not  live  over  Winter 
in  our  noiffhern  climate  without  special 
protection  but  we  have  one  making  its 
fourth  seasoq’s  growth  that  gave  us 
three  baskets  of  fruit  last  season  and 
gives  promise  of  more  than  doubling  this 
number  this  season.  How  much  better 
these  tasted  than  grapes  we  could  buy. 
The  season  is  not  hot  enough  up  here  or 
quite  long  enough  to  bring  them  to  full 
maturity,  and  we  must  find  a  way  to 
hurry  them- along  a  bit. 

We  are  too  far  north  to  make  success¬ 
ful  growing  of  corn  a  sui’e  thing  even  in 
the  garden  where  it  is  plucked  green,  but 
we  rarely  fail  to  have  plenty  of  green 
corn  and  most  years  ripen  seed  for  our 
own  use.  Our  seasons  are  long  enough 
for  corn  but  our  nights  are  very  cool, 
and  this  the  corn  does  not  like.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  stx’ain  of  corn  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  especially  for  this  climate  that 
would  make  a  crop  in  any  ordinary  sea¬ 
son.  Our  experiment  stations  apparently 
have  never  felt  it  worth  wdiile  to  try  to 
do  this.  As  a  field  crop  it  might  never 
be  a  profitable  crop  but  there  should  be 
a  variety  so  w7ell  adapted,  to  .this  climate 
that  all  could  have  all  needed  for  their 
own  table.  Is  there  anything  ni-cer  than 
a  well  roasted  ear  of  corn  served  with 
plenty  of  good  butter?  Some  one  said, 
“yes,  two  ears.” 

Fifty  years  ago  when  the  clearings 
were  small  and  protected  from  cold  winds 
by  the  forest,  the  pioneei’s  grew  an  early 
variety  of  corn  and  mpst  years  ripened 
it  so  that  they  had  it  for  meal  in  a  small 
way  and  to  hull.  Hulled  corn  and  good 
rich  milk  often  formed  the  evening  meal 
in  my  boyhood  days.  It  is  wholesome 
fare  and  we  have  it  in  our  family  still  as 
often  as  the  wife  caix  find  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  it. 

There  are  foods  that  we  can  buy  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage  than  we  can  grow  them 
on  the  farm,  but  so  far  as  practical  we 
like  to  grow ’our  food.  It  is  a  comfor¬ 
table  feeling  when  the  Winter  winds  roar 
about  the  home  to  know  that  there  is 
plenty  to  eat  stored  away,  for  time  of 
need.  I  think  there  must  be  something 
of  the  chipmunk  in  my  natui7e.  The  red 
squirrel  is  content  to  take  a  chance  on 
what  the  future  may  provide  to  carry 
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him  safely  through  the  Winter,  and  ho 
usually  gets  through  some  way,  but 
the  chipmunk.  He  wants  to  know  that 
there  is  plenty  stored  within  his  reach 
tucked  away  snug  and  warm  near  h\l 
underground  bedroom.  b 

Too  many  humans  are  like  the  ml 
squirrel  or  cricket;  they  want  to  nW 
and  sing  through  the  Summer  months 
or  life’s  Summertime,  and  when  tho 
storms  of  life  overtake  them,  they  expect 
those  -who  have  been  more  frugal  and  in 
dustrious  to  carry  them  comfortably 
along  to  the  end  qf  file’s  journey  Wifi 
ning  a  living  from  the  soil  teaches  one' 
things,  not  learned  in  factory,  office  or 

St0fe’  x  ,  ^  ,r  o.  B.  GRIFFIN. 

Aroostook  Co.,  Me. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Two  women  and  five 
men  were  held  by  police  at  Toronto.  Out 
July  12,  in  connection  with  the  $125  000 
robbery  of  a  Canadian  National  Railways 
mail  car  at  the  Union  Station  there  the 
night  of  June  20.  About  $8,000,  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  stolen  currency 
was  recovered.  The  balance  of  the’  loot 
consisted  of  securities,  the  majo'r  part  of 
which  was  found  in  an  abandoned  au¬ 
tomobile  two  days  after  the  robbery 
Those  charged  with  the  actual  robbery 
are,  Finlay  McLeod,  Sr.,  48  years*  old 
of  Toronto;  Everett  McKibbon,  33,  a 
barbei7,  of  Detroit,  and  John  Brown,  alias 
Sullivan,  a  Toronto  cigar  stox-e  clerk. 

More  than  a  dozen  persons  were  in¬ 
jured,  some,  seriously,  when  an  aerial 
bomb*  shot  skyward,  fell  into  a  crowd  of 
3,000  watching  a  fireworks  display  near 
Swiss  vale,  Pa.,  July  10.  Joseph  Amery- 
asehyok  and  Andrew  Yunic  of  Braddoek 
w7ei-e  blinded.  Physicians  hold  no  hope 
for  the  reeovex-y  of  their  eyesight.  Others 
nearby  were  treated  for  burns.  The  fire¬ 
works  were  set  off  as  paid;  of  an  Italian 
fea'st  day  celebration. 

Fire  in  the  heart  of  the  business  dis¬ 
trict  of  Helena,  Mont.,  was  bi-ought  un¬ 
der  control  July  16  after  burning  more 
than  three  hours.  Newspapei’s  estimated 
a  loss  of  at  least  $1,000,000.  The  city’s 
largest  department  store,  two  large  office 
buildings  and  part  of  a  third,  with  a 
score  of  smaller  business  houses,  were 
destroyed. 

Two  Sing  Sing  Prison  keepers  were  ar- 
nested  July  15  by  State  Police  in  Briar- 
cliff,  N.  Y.,  mn  suspicion  of  posing  as  of¬ 
ficers  and  extorting  money  from  motor¬ 
ists  on  the  Albany  Post  Road,  between 
Tarrytown  and  Ossining.  Warden  Lewis 
E.  Lawes  promised  co-operation  with  the 
State  Police  a  week  befoi7e  following 
numerous  reports  that  two  men  in  uni¬ 
form,  ostensibly  those  of  State  troopers, 
patrolled  the  Albany  Post  Road  in  Mount 
Pleasant  and  “shook  down”  motorists, 
whom  they  would  accuse  of  speeding. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Although 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  now 
consuming  about  4.36  pounds  of  cheese 
per  capita  annually,  as  compared  with  3.5 
pounds  in  1921,  Americans  are  still  far 
from  being  in  the  heavy  cheese-eating 
class.  Ill  Switzerland  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  is  approximately  23  pounds;  in 
France,  Denmark  and  the  Nethei’lands, 
appi-oximtely  13  pounds ;  in  Germany, 
9.5  pounds  and  in  Gi’eat  Britain,  8.9 
pounds.  In  the  opinion  of  dairy  special¬ 
ists  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  it  should  be  possible  to  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption  of  cheese  in  the 
United  States  by  improving  the  quality 
of  the  product  and  by  disseminating 
knowledge  as  to  its  uses,  food  value  and 
varieties. 

Robert  Moore,  test  pilot  for  Grover 
Loening,  while  flying  a  Loening  commer¬ 
cial  amphibian  biplane  back  to  its 
hangar  at  Roosevelt  Field,  Long  Island, 
July  12,  landed  in  a  potato  field  on  the 
farm  of  John  Froellich  of  Westbury,  who, 
when  he  saw  the  plane  plow  into  his  po¬ 
tatoes,  demanded  $300  damages.  It  was 
the  second  time  within  a  xrronth  that  a 
plane  has  come  down  on  Froelljch’s 
acreage.  The  bill  on  the  othei*  occasion, 
it  is  said,  was  for  a.  similar  amount. 

Enlisted  men  of  the  navy7  will  not  suf¬ 
fer  from  a  lack  of  canned  fruit  when  the 
fresh  article  is  out  of  season.  The  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts  has  opened  bids 
on  1,155,000  lbs.  of  canned  neaches,  1,- 
830,000  lbs.  of  pineapples,  1,590,000  lbs. 
of  figs  and  840,000  lbs.  cf  apricots. 

MEXICO.— General  Alvaro  Obregon, 
President-elect  of  Mexico,  was  assassi¬ 
nated  July  17.  He  died  of  five  pistol  bul¬ 
lets  fired  qj  close  range  during  a  luncheon 
In  his  honor  at  a  restaurant,  La  Bom- 
billa,  in  the  fashionable  resort  of  San 
Angel,  12  miles  south  of  Mexico  City. 
His  assassin  was  Juan  Escapulario,  a 
young  inan  who  approached  Obregon 
during  the  luncheon  in  his  capacity  ns 
political  cartoonist.  General  •  Obregon, 
the  uncontested  candidate  for  President, 
whose  election  took  place  July  1*  ail(i 
who  would  have  taken  office  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  December  J,  was  the  strongest 
figure  on  the  national  scene.  Revered 
for  his  utter  feai'lessness,  which  had  been 
displayed  in  vai’ious  other  attempts  upon 
his  life,  deliberate  in  judgment  and  ac¬ 
tion,  a  brilliant  and  successful  politician, 
he  occupied  a  unique  place  in  Mexico  s 
life.  The  effect  of  his  death,  it  is  already 
forecast,  will  be  tremendous.  Presiden 
Calles  is  expected  in  some  quarters  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  cai’i’y  on  the  government,  wnicn 
is  in  a  curious  position  since  Genera 
Obregon  bad  no  rival  for  office. 
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From  a  Virginia  Farmer 

Fall  Carrots. — I  usually  find  a  Fall 
„ron  of  carrots  to  pay  better  than  the 
Spring  crop.  The  seed  can  be  sown  as 
I  'L  as  August  10  in  Virginia,  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  earlier  is  better,  about  middle  of  July 
until  first  of  August.  I  like  the  f  han- 
tenay  best ;  it  will  mature  about  October 
wk  to  30  The  seed  can  be  sown  in  drills 
as  close  as  15  inches  apart,  but  I  prefer 
them  wide  enough  for  a  horse  to  go  be¬ 
tween  The  late  crop  requires  about  the 
same  cultivation  as  the  Spring  crop.  The 
soil  for  the  Fall  crop  should  be  fertile 
and  have  plenty  of  moisture.  On  dry  soil 
the  crop  will  most  likely  be  a  failure.  On 
poor  soil  the  crop  will  not  mature  before 

cold  -weather.  „  , 

To  store  for  Winter  cut  off  the  tops 
about  an  inch  from  the  crown  and  pack 
in  sand  in  the  cellar  or  in  an  outdoor  pit 
covering  with  about  six  inches  of  dirt. 
Part  of  the  crop  can  be  left  in  the  field 
and  before  the  ground  freezes  run  a  one 
horse  plow  on  each  side  of  row,  throwing 
dirt  over  the  row,  covering  the  crown  of 
the  carrots  with  several  inches  of  dirt. 
Earlv  in  the  Spring  harrow  these  ridges 
down  and  the  tops  will  soon  sprout  out, 
and  in  a  week  or  so  they  will  be  green 
like  a  new  crop. 

An  early  Spring  crop  can  be  grown  by 
sowing  about  last  of  August.  Before  cold 
weather  they  will  be  about  the  thickness 
of  a  pencil,  when  they  will  be  covered 
with  dirt  as  described  above.  After  har¬ 
rowing  in  Spring  they  should  be  culti¬ 
vated  and  will  be  ready  to  use  weeks 
ahead  of  Spring  sown  seed.  They  will  be 
just  as  tender  as  carrots  raised  from 
Spring-sown  seed,  except  for  the  little 
core  in  the  middle  that  was  the  Fall 
growth,  which  can  be  cut  out,  when  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  table. 

The  Potato  Leaf  Hopper. — The  leaf 
hopper  causes  considerable  damage  to  the 
potato  leaves,  causing  them  to  turn  yel¬ 
low.  which  is  apt  to  develop  into  what  is 
known  as  hopper-burn.  The  first  symp¬ 
toms  are  the  tip  of  the  leaves  turning  yel¬ 
low.  later  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  curl 
over.  The  hopper-burn  is  worse  in  hot, 
dry  weather,  while  wet  or  cool  weather 
helps  to  check  the  disease.  Hopper-burn 
will  kill  some  varieties  of  potatoes  quick¬ 
er  than  others.  The  average  time  is  about 
five  to  seven  weeks.  The  leaf  hopper  also 
causes  considerable  damage  to  beans.  The 
best  remedy  is  to  keep  the  vines  well 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  which 
will  drive  away  the  leaf  hoppers  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  hopper-burn.  The  spray  should 
cover  all  parts  of  the  plant. 


Fall  Lettuce: — Lettuce  is  easy  to 
grow  in  the  Fall,  but  requires  rich,  moist 
clean  ground  and  plenty  of  cultivation  as 
it  must  grow  fast  to  be  tender  and  have  a 
good  flavor.  The  seed  can  be  sown  last 
of  July  or  in  August.  Transplant  as 
soon  as  large  enough  and  they  will  be 
ready  before  cold  weather,  or  the  seed 
can  be  sown  in  the  row  and  thinned.  Big 
Boston  should  be  at  least  12  inches  apart 
each  way,  while  New  York  or  Iceberg 
needs  at  least  16  inches  each  way.  For 
use  in  November  and  December  sow  the 
seed  in  September  and  transplant  to  cold- 
frames,  protecting  them  during  cold  spells. 
Loose  leaf  or  head  lettuce  can  be  used. 
The  plants  can  be  set  closer  in  the  beds 
than  outdoors  and,  when  they  begin  to 
crowd  each  other,  pulling  out  and  using 
every  other  one  will  give  the  remaining 
plants  more  room. 

Care  of  a  Paint  Brush.  —  A  new 
brush  should  be  cleaned  before  being  used. 
By  working  it  back  and  forth  through  the 
hand  most  of  the  dust  and  loose  hair  will 
come  off,  then  place  it  in  water  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  shake  dry.  It  is  now  ready 
to  use.  For  first  few  days  a  new  brush 
requires  special  care  when  not  in  use; 
they  should  be  dipped  in  raw  oil  or  the 
paint,  then  smoothed  out  and  laid  on 
side  over  night.  Brushes  should  never 
stand  on  end  when  not  in  use.  When 
changing  from  one  color  paint  to  another 
wash  brush  in  turpentine  and  shake  dry. 
To  soften  a  hard  brush  place  the  brush 
in  a  pot  of  soft  soap  for  a  day,  then  clean 
with  warm  water.  B.  c. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Va. 


Missouri  Notes 

As  the  cool  damp  Spring  passed  the 
wetness  of  the  skies  intensified,  and  by 
the  last  of  June  we  found  that  that  month 
had  gained  the  record  for  rainfall,  run¬ 
ning  40  years  back.  No  less  than  22 
inches  of  water  fell  in  those  30  days  to 
bathe  the  earth.  Men  suffer  when  nature 
acts  abnormally,  and  on  the  hill  farms 
there  was  dire  washing  of  the  fields,  and 
furrows  full  of  soft  earth  became  hard- 
bottomed  ruts  with  the  planted  corn  or 
potatoes  floating  down  in  the  roaring  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  creek  beds,  turbid  with  the 
richest  soil  of  the  land  that  was  being 
borne  away  to  fertilize  distant  bottoms. 
And  the  farmer  of  the  bottoms  felt  a  cold 
paralysis  numbing  him  as  he  saw  his 
growing  crops  submerged  under  a  yellow 
flood  that  overran  drainage  ditches  and 
burst  through  levees  to  threaten  even  his 
dwelling.  “We  are  feeling  blue,”  writes 
the  wife  of  a  renter  75  miles  south  of  us, 
'the  water  has  ruined  our  corn  and  cot¬ 
ton.  We  have  50  head  of  hogs  to  fatten 
and  nothing  to  feed  them  on.”  We  know 
tins. family.  They  toil  from  early  to  late, 
their  hopes  were  high  in  the  Spring. 
1 0l'ty  acres  of  corn  and  10  acres  of  cot- 
jou  promised  them  a  reward  for  their 
labor  that  would  sweeten  their  lives  with 
some  comforts  and  luxuries.  Now  the 


bright  prospect  has  turned  drab.  Another 
year  of  toil  merely  to  live  confronts  them. 
But  the  irrepressible  humor  of  childhood, 
the  freshness  that  keeps  the  old  world 
young,  bubbles  up  into  postscripts  to 
this  letter  of  the  mother.  They  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  boy  and  girl,  brave  workers  in  the 
fields  at  an  incredibly  early  age,  with 
not  a  hint  that  the  withering  hand  of  mis¬ 
fortune  has  touched  them.  Thus  hope 
and  faith  and  courage  live  on  in  youth 
which  God  is  ever  renewing. 

At  home  on  a  high  ridge  with  little 
slope  the  erosion  of  heavy  rains  was  not 
a  great  problem,  but  still  one  to  be  under 
daily  consideration.  The  ground  surface 
became  solid  under  so  much  rain  patter 
and  the  water  did  not  cut  in.  The  Gladi¬ 
olus  showed  benefit  from  the  excessive 
moisture.  Many  bulblets  were  scattered 
along  wide  shallow  furrows  at  our  first 
planting,  for  they  should  have  a  long 
growing  season  and  early  Spring  supplies 
the  moisture  to  soften  their  shells  and 
hasten  germination.  There  was  a  splen¬ 
did  stand  of  them,  and  also  of  grass. 
Here  our  experience  of  last  year  was  of 
great  value.  With  sharp  hoes  we  shaved 
off  the  rows  when  bulblet  tops  were  5  or 
6*  in.  high,  leaving  rows  bare.  In  a  few 
days  the  bulblet  tops  were  back  again 
but  not  so  the  grass.  It  had  no  bulbs  to 
draw  strength  from  and  was  easily  out¬ 
distanced.  The  large  bulbs  sent  up  rank 
tops  from  the  very  rich  soil  and  finally 
long  flower  spikes  that  stood  up  surpris¬ 
ingly  well  against  the  strong  winds  and 
rains.  All  in  all  the  rainy  season  has 
helped  the  glads.  Not  so  the  Dahlias. 
The  Dahlias  were  planted  in  furrows  not 
completely  filled  up  after  planting.  There 
was  little  erosion  in  these  furrows,  but 
the  water  followed  them  in  downpours, 
and  in  the  lowest  places  there,  would  be 
a  stratum  of  sediment.  When  finally  the 
rains  did  stop  I  found  to  my  dismay  that 
many  tubers  had  failed  to  come  up.  Then 
I  began  investigating  the  new  varieties 
I  was  trying  out.  Here  was  a  stake 
labeled  “Judge  Marean,”  but  no  sprout 
was  visible.  Hoping  against  hope  I  dug 
down  to  the  tuber  only  to  find  the  sprout 
had  rotted  off.  “The  World’s  Best  White” 
was  another  absentee  above  ground.  It 
had  cost  me  more  than  any  other  va¬ 
riety  I  had  bought.  Joy  followed  when 
I  found  it  had  started  up  a  good  strong 
sprout.  But  this  was  an  exception.  Most 
of  those  wre  dug  for  had  partly  rotted  or 
were  unsprouted,  and  reluctantly  I  was 
convinced  that  the  rains  had  damaged 
the  Dahlias.  But  on  the  whole  I  was  far 
ahead  of  last  year  in  grade  of  varieties. 
I  was  elated  to  find  Mrs.  I.  de  Yer  War¬ 
ner  almost  a  perfect  stand  of  vigorous 
plants  throughout  a  60-yard  row.  George 
Walter’s  was  another  fine  row ;  Salsbach 
was  good  but  Jersey  Beauty  showed  only 
14  hills  out  of  40.  That  was  quite  a 
stroke.  Ten  or  15  bushels  of  tubers  that 
were  cut  off  from  the  first  planting  in  late 
May  were  now  planted  in  late  June,  just 
a  month  later.  The  big  job  before  us 
now  is  getting  rid  of  the  grass  that  under 
cover  of  the  rain  has  filled  all  the  space 
between  rows  of  flowers  and  stands  from 
8  to  18  in.  high.  l.  k,  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


The  Good  Old  Sharpless 
Strawberry 

On  page  S68  we  printed  a  request  from 
a  reader  who  wants  to  get  plants  of  the 
Sharpless  strawberry,  which  has  been 
dropped  by  many  plant  people  because  it 
is  not  a  commercial  variety.  We  have 
now  learned  of  two  plant  growers  who 
have  it.  One  correspondent  makes  the 
following  interesting  comment : 

I  would  like  to  add  a  word  of  praise 
for  what  I  consider  the  best  strawberry 
for  home  use  ever  propagated,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  history  of  a  few  of  those  plants,  which 
I  think  will  bear  out  my  statement. 

In  the  Summer  of  1884  I  set  out  a 
quarter  acre  of  Sharpless  plants  on  one 
corner  of  my  father’s  farm,  about  a  mile 
from  Deer  Park,  L.  I.  I  gave  them  good 
care  that  Summer  and  the  following  year, 
and  they  grew  and  bore  amazingly.  I 
paid  a  visit  to  the  old  home  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1926  and  learned  from  a  young 
man  living  there  that  strawberries  still 
grew  down  in  that  corner,  which  long  since 
was  grown  up  with  white  birch  and 
bushes.  I  went  down  and  scratched  out 
four  puny  little  plants,  and  set  them  in 
my  garden.  They  started  to  grow,  and 
last  year,  1927,  they  threw  out  many  run¬ 
ners,  but  no  berries.  June  20  this  year 
we  picked  a  quart  of  as  fine  Sharpless 
berries  as  ever  grew.  I  know  positively 
that  field  where  they  are  has  never  been 
cultivated  since  1885,  and  there  has  never 
been  a  strawberry  planted  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  old  patch. 

Long  Island.  c.  N.  s. 


Potato  Spraying-  and 
Dusting 

The  Ohio  Station  recommends  4-6-50 
Bordeaux  for  potato  blight  prevention. 
The  spray  should  be  put  on  with  a  high- 
pressure  machine. 

A  20-80  fresh-mixed  copper-lime  dust  is 
prepared  by  mixing  20  lbs.  of  monohy- 
drated  copper  sulphate  with  80  lbs.  of 
finest  hydrated  lime.  The  mixing  can  be 
done  in  the  hopper  of  a  power  duster 
equipped  with  a  mixer  or  small  amounts 
can  be  mixed  in  a  barrel  churn.  Applica¬ 
tions  of  40  lbs.  to  the  acre  are  necessary 
and  must  be  made  in  the  morning  when 


the  plants  are  wet  with  dew  and  when 
there  is  no  wind. 

The  first  application  of  either  spray 
or  dust  should  be  made  when  the  plants 
are  four  to  six  inches  through  the  ground 
and  continued  at  intervals  of  a  week  or 
ten  days  during  the  hot  weather  of  July 
and  August  for  best  results. 

It  is  recommended  that  1  y2  lbs.  of  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  be  added  to  each  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  Bordeaux  to  control  leaf  eating 
insects,  or  if  dust  is  used,  that  10  per 
cent  of  the  mixture  be  arsenate  of  lead. 


Countrywide  Situation 

t  The  season  has  been  showing  some 
signs  of  turning  out  fairly  well  after  all. 
During  the  hot  spells  of  early  July  there 
was  some  good  hay  weather.  Pasture 
feed  came  along  fast  and  the  warm  weath¬ 
er  crops  fairly  jumped  ahead.  The  weath¬ 
er  summary  for  the  whole  country  still 
calls  the  season  late,  perhaps  ten  days 
late  on  an  average  for  all  sections.  The 
worst  spot  in  the  crop  map  seems  to  be 
cotton  in  the  South.  The  best  that  can 
be  said  of  the  cotton  outlook  is  that  it  is 
fair,  some  sections  being  poor  and  some 
rather  good.  The  increased  acreage  of 
about  11  per  cent  makes  producers  feel 
somewhat  less  certain  about  the  price  out¬ 
look. 

The  potato  crop  is  a  sore  spot  in  the 
farm  situation  for  another  reason.  Acre¬ 
age  was  increased  in  nearly  all  the  States 
and  at  present  the  condition  indicates  a 
better  yield  per  acre  than  last  season. 
The  South  disregarded  the  warnings 
about  increasing  the  potato  acreage.  They 
planted  more  land,  used  more  fertilizer 
and  cultivated  the  crop  as  well  as  they 
could  between  the  rains.  They  have  good 
crops,  but  the  price  is  below  reasonable 
cost  in  the  South  at  not  much  over  $1 
a  barrel,  packed,  and  no  market  for  No. 
2’s.  Northern  growers  are  afraid  of  the 
same  kind  of  a  situation  ahead  of  them, 
but  perhaps  not.  Reports  of  wet  soil, 
poor  stands  in  the  field  and  late  replant¬ 
ing  indicate  that  some  sections,  at  least 
in  the  North,  will  need  a  long  and  favor¬ 
able  growing  season  to  turn  out  a  full 
crop.  A  generally  heavy  yield  this  year 
from  the  larger  acreage  is  the  last  thing 
to  be  wanted  from  the  market  point  of 
view.  The  early  and  midseason  crops  be¬ 
ing  late  the  marketing  season  of  the  main 
crop  will  be  shortened  by  competition 
with  such  sections  as  Georgia,  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  Southern  Idaho.  Also,  it 
may  be  hard  for  the  early  kinds  of  north¬ 
ern  potatoes  to  find  market  room  during 
the  scramble  of  the  next  few  weeks. 

Moderate  crops  in  New  Jersey  and 
rather  light  crops  in  parts  of  the  Central 
Southwest  may  afford  some  relief  if  the 
Maryland-Delaware  and  Kansas-Missouri 
crops  get  out  of  the  market  in  reasonable 
season.  One  possibility  is  blight,  this 
kind  of  a  season  being  favorable  to  plant 
diseases.  Late  drouth  or  early  frost  would 
change  the  situation,  too,  but  just  now 
the  growers  are  unable  to  see  much  of  a 
chance  for  high  prices  for  potatoes. 

The  truck  crops  are  turning  out  rather 
heavy  yields  per  acre.  Plenty  of  rain  is 
one  reason,  liberal  use  of  fertilizer  is  an¬ 
other  according  to  the  sales  reports,  which 
show  more  fertilizer  sold  in  the  South 
than  during  any  season  lately.  Cotton,  of 
course,  got  most  of  this  extra  plant  food, 
but  the  rush  of  southern  potato  shipments 
this  Summer  is  a  hint  thrt  the  truck  crops 
had  a  considerable  share. 

The  July  crop  reports  issued  the  tenth 
of  the  month  show  that  the  tendency  to 
increase  acres,  like  the  tendency  to  buy 
more  fertilizer,  was  quite  general,  indicat¬ 
ing -perhaps  a  little  too  much  eonfldence 
at  planting  time.  There  was  consider¬ 
able  plowing-up  of  hay  lands  and  shifting 
to  tillage  crops.  The  farmers  put  in  4 
per  cent  more  corn,  30  per  cent  more  bar¬ 
ley,  9  to  10  per  cent  more  potatoes ;  there 
was  18  per  cent  gain  in  tobacco  acreage, 
and  7  per  cent  in  beans.  They  cut  down 
somewhat  on  hay,  wheat,  rye,  flax  and 
sweet  potatoes.  This  means*  a  liberal 
general  supply  of  farm  products  if  the 
season  turns  out  fairly  well. 

The  condition  of  grain  seems  to  be 
good,  making  some  little  allowance  for 
lateness  of  the  season.  The  prospect  for 
field  beans  is  for  production  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  five-year  average.  Hay  is  likely 
to  turn  out  a  considerably  lighter  crop 
than  last  season  and  the  holdover  being 
more  moderate  than  expected,  the  market 
outlook  is  not  particularly  bad. 

July  reports  show  prospects  of  fairly 
heavy  fruit  production  with  the  West 
again  favored  with  somewhat  better  early 
crop  conditions  than  the  East,  but  the 
Southeast  certainly  has  plenty  of  peaches 
and  together  with  California  makes  up  a 
tremendous  production,  so  that  the  total 
crop  is  only  four  million  bushels  short  of 
the  1926  output. 

Apples  promise  now  to  be  about  midway 
between  last  year’s  light  crop  and  the 
heavy  crop  of  the  year  before.  The  esti¬ 
mated  output  of  33  million  barrels  of 
market  apples  shows  increases  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  compared  with  last  year,  but  of  the 
8  million  barrels’  gain,  3  million  are  in 
the  North  Atlantic  States  and  there  is 
about  the  same  gain  in  the  Far  West, 
while  the  northern  lakes  region  and  the 
South  show  more  moderate  increases. 
June  drop  in  the  East  and  scab  in  the 
South  have  made  some  trouble. 

About  the  only  light  crops  of  fruit  seem 
to  be  in  the  Central  Southwest  in  the 
Kansas-Missouri  and  Oklahoma  region. 
Pears  are  a  good  crop  in  the  West  and 
fair  in  the  East.  Grapes  promise  a  still 
larger  crop  this  year.  G.  B.  F. 


Complete  Water  Service 


Never  bought  such  a  Suc- 
tion  Plant  value.  Simple, 
durable  and  smooth  in  action. 
No  belts  to  cause  trouble.  Com¬ 
pletely  automatic  in  operation. 
Capacity  300  gallons  per  hour. 
Simply  open  the  faucet  and  the 
water  runs. 


We  can  furnish  a  complete  line 
of  other  styles  and  sizes  of  water 
systems,  septic  tanks,  water  soft¬ 
eners,  drinking  cups  for  stock. 
Write  for  complete  literature. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
15  Keefe  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Cold  Water  to  Steam 
in  10  minutes — quicker, 
less  fuel.  Ouickly  Buys  Itself. 

Special  Safety  Features.  All 
Steel— lasts  longer.  Comes  com* 
plete  with  fixtures,  fittings.  Auto* 
matic  damper  gives  perfect  fon- 
trol.  BURNS  ANY  FUEL.  3  to  30 
h.  p.  Send  for  free  complete  cata* 
log  and  prices. 
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Meet  New 
Stmiery  Code 
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ONTARIO  IRON  WORKS  /KSr 

SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1843 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WATER  EVERYWHERE 
With  Rite's  Hydraulic  Ram 

World’s  greatest  ram,  30,000  in  use. 
Water  from  any  flowing  spring,  brook 
or  stream  can  be  pumped  where  you 
waut  it.  No  attention  or  expense.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  free  catalog  and 
guarantee. 

Sold  only  by  H.  T.  OLSEN 
17  Park  Row,  New  York 

Made  for  > l  years. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dieken3 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robin  Hood 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  wish  to  ask  a  question  in  regard  to  a  hen.  She 
sings  and  eats  well,  seems  all  right  but  she  does  not  lay 
as  she  should,  only  two  or  three  times  in  a  month. 
Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  h.  tj. 

ROM  this  inquirer’s  description  of  how  he  feeds 
the  hen,  we  judge  that  she  has  everything  that 
heart  could  wish  in  this  line.  Commercial  egg  pro¬ 
duction  is  evidently  not  one  of  her  strong  points. 
Some  hens  are  that  way.  As  she  sings,  and  eats  and 
enjoys  life  so  well  we  hesitate  to  recommend  the 
remedy  of  making  her  the  leading  lady  in  a  chicken 
pie.  The  world  has  no  surplus  of  good  cheer,  and 
there  are  some  humans  who  eat  plentifully  and  take 
freely  of  life’s  bounties  without  doing  anything  so 
useful  as  singing.  The  writer  will  have  to  confess 
keeping  several  non-laying  hens  at  times,  just  be¬ 
cause  they  were  so  pleasant  to  have  around.  But 
with  a  whole  flock  acting  that  way,  it  would  be 
different. 

* 

FROM  a  considerable  area  of  the  Northwest,  in¬ 
cluding  a  large  block  of  North  Dakota,  the  sow 
thistle  is  spreading  southward.  It  is  always  the 
most  fertile  land  winch  this  weed  “finds”  and  in¬ 
fests.  Its  presence  is  an  indisputable  proof  of  high 
fertility  in  soils.  For  years  the  wreed  has  competed 
seriously  for  moisture  and  plant  food  with  standard 
crops  on  farms  w7here  it  has  established  itself.  Un¬ 
able  to  eradicate  or  control  it,  according  to  laborious, 
expensive  methods  involving  hand  wrork,  many  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  Northwest  thistle  territory  have  practical¬ 
ly  abandoned  fields  of  their  best  land  in  recent  years. 
Some  men  there,  fearing  this  hardy,  fecund  pest, 
have  sold  their  farms  at  ruinously  sacrificial  prices. 
In  most  communities,  howrever,  certain  farmers  in 
the  thistle  zone  have  so  far  controlled  the  weed  that 
they  no  longer  fear  it.  We  have  heard  them  say, 
perhaps  a  little  jocularly,  that  they  would  rather  live 
with  it  than  without  it.  They  sow  Alfalfa  and 
Sweet  clover  in  their  most  thickly  infested  fields, 
and  pasture  with  sheep  and  cattle.  Mowing  legume 
and  thistle  together  for  hay  also  is  a  part  of  their 
program.  Sheep  will  thrive  on  the  thistle  alone. 
The  North  Dakota  practice  works.  It  is  spreading. 
It  involves  the  building  and  maintenance  of  fences. 
We  cannot  concur  in  the  view,  expressed  by  an 
Ohio  correspondent  on  page  999  last  wreek,  that  the 
sow  thistle  is  “worse”  than  the  Canada  variety. 
Both,  he  states,  are  spreading  in  his  county.  He 
recommends  hand  methods  of  eradicating  the  sow 
thistle.  Maybe  he  could  save  time  and  money  adopt¬ 
ing  the  North  Dakota  practice.  Dan  E.  Willard  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  recommends  it  in  that 
road’s  territory,  where  he  conducts  tours  every  year 
for  the  special  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  efficacy 
of  live  stock  and  legumes  in  controlling  the  sov^ 
thistle. 

* 

POTATOES  are  one  of  the  products  which  have 
no  Summer  canning  outlet,  and  so  far  as  the 
early  crop  is  concerned,  must  be  sold  promptly. 
Hence  the  glut  in  the  potato  markets  this  Summer, 
although  the  season’s  early  shipments  as  a  whole 
have  not  greatly  exceeded  those  of  last  season.  The 
trouble  was  that  for  weeks  at  a  time  shipments  were 
coming  1,000  carloads  a  day,  while  consumption 
could  not  be  increased  above  700  cars  daily  without 
great  effort  and  cutting  of  prices.  Some  markets 
were  reporting  in  mid- July  that  carloads  on  track 
were  not  bringing  freight  charges.  Even  at  best, 
thousands  of  carloads  were  sold  below  fair  cost  of 
production.  Prices  were  a  long  time  showing  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  strong  efforts  made  by  Eastern  Shore 
producers  to  reduce  shipments.  Many  shipments 


kept  on  coming  by  motor  truck.  Another  reason  was 
the  overstocked  condition  of  city  markets  and  the 
need  of  moving  such  supplies  quickly  in  hot  weather. 
Prices  at  last  began  to  improve  somewhat,  around 
the  middle  of  July,  rising  about  25  cents  per  barrel 
in  the  Eastern  Shore  producing  x’egiou.  City  markets 
did  not  hold  the  improvement  very  strongly  and 
most  of  them  were  quoting  near  $2  per  barrel.  West¬ 
ern  markets  are  as  severely  depressed  as  those  of 
the  East,  ranging  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  100  pounds. 

* 

FARM  power  is  becoming  more  and  more  each 
year  power  that  is  developed  from  what  are 
called  internal  combustion  engines,  or  engines  that 
burn  their  fxxel  within  their  cylinders  instead  of  up¬ 
on  grates  outside  of  them.  The  remax'kable  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  engines  has  been  the  mechanical  mar¬ 
vel  of  the  past  quarter  century.  It  is  they  that  have 
made  possible  the  airplane  and,  what  is  of  no  less 
importance,  have  carried  portable  and  easily  con¬ 
trolled  power  into  the  fields  and  even  into  the  farm 
kitchens.  Gasoline  has  already  replaced  steam  in  a 
thousand  power  fields  and  now  sees  in  electricity  its 
only  rival,  a  rival  that  cannot  crowd  it  from  its 
place  xintil  it  becomes  possible  to  disconnect  the 
wires  that  at  present  must  tie  every  electric  motor 
to  the  stationary  source  of  its  energy.  When  the 
electric  currents  moving  through  the  earth  and  the 
air  may  be  harnessed  by  portable  motors,  the  inter¬ 
nal  combustion  engine  will  have  had  its  day.  Un¬ 
til  then,  we  shall  realize  our  dependence  xipon  the 
liquid  fuels  that  play  such  an  important  part  in  our 
work  and  it  is  reassuring  to  have  good  authorities 
now  tell  us  that  the  periodic  scares  over  threatened 
oil  shortages  are  no  longer  justified.  In  his  annual 
report  for  1927,  Mr.  Walter  C.  Teagle,  president  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  says  that 
there  has  now  been  developed  in  the  crude  oil  indus¬ 
try  a  sufficient  reserve  of  raw  material  to  insure 
stability  in  the  supply  over  a  period  of  years.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  credible  reports  of  Ger¬ 
man  success  in  reducing  cheap  and  abundant  soft 
coals  to  gasoline  and  fuel  oil,  thus  extending  into  a 
distant  future  any  possible  time  of  shortage. 

* 

ANEW  ENGLAND  mother  recently  asked  us  for 
information  that  would  help  a  schoolgirl  who 
must  board  herself  while  away  at  high  school.  It 
is  evident  that  this  is  a  common  experience,  for  a 
number  of  readers  came  forward  with  practical  ad¬ 
vice.  Providing  suitable  meals  is  not  a  great  prob¬ 
lem  for  an  intelligent  farm-raised  girl.  Bxit  there 
is  another  side  to  this  question  which  impresses  us 
deeply,  and  that  is  the  moral  hazard.  The  critical 
age  of  adolescence  is  a  time  when  boy  or  girl  is 
most  in  need  of  wise,  sympathetic  supervision 
and  control.  If  they  must  be  among  strangers,  per¬ 
haps  exposed  to  lower  standards  of  conduct,  which 
ai*e  not  uncommon  in  small  towns,  there  should  be 
some  official  supervision  that  would  minimize  pos¬ 
sible  dangers.  We  credit  the  teachers  with  every 
desire  to  safeguard  their  pupils,  but  unless  there  is 
some  system  of  accredited  dormitories,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  supervision  out  of  school  hours, 
pupils  may  be  exposed  to  undesirable  associations  or 
amusements.  Since  the  Department  of  Education 
is  more  and  more  committed  to  plans  which  involve 
the  longer  »eparation  of  parents  and  children,  it  is 
an  official  duty  to  eliminate  moral  hazard.  The  sad¬ 
dening  records  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  eases 
that  come  before  some  of  the  religious  organiza¬ 
tions,  suggest  that  mental  and  moral  training  do  not 
always  travel  hand  in  hand. 

* 

DURING  the  past  10  years  Alfalfa  has  been  “run¬ 
ning  out”  in  Kansas.  Many  years  ago  the  late 
F.  D.  Coburn  used  to  say  that  “a  good  stand  of  Al¬ 
falfa  will  stand  for  ever  in  Kansas.”  J.  C.  Mohler, 
his  successor  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  that  State,  has  said  in  some  of  his  publica¬ 
tions  in  recent  years  that  in  the  older  Alfalfa  areas 
of  Kansas  it  is  far  more  difficult  than  it  used  to  be 
to  secure  a  stand,  and  that  the  stand  is  not  good  for 
more  than  two  or  three  years  in  a  great  number  of 
instances.  J.  D.  Martin  &  Sons,  Aberdeen-Angus 
breeders  in  Jefferson  Co.,  Kan.,  report  that  their  ex¬ 
perience  bears  out  this  statement.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  there  is  that  the  mowing  of  Alfalfa  for  15  to 
20  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land  has  induced 
the  soil’s  calcium  (lime)  and  phosphorus  content  un¬ 
til  the  old  plants  are  dying  out  and  the  new  seedings 
cannot  thrive  in  it.  Apple  and  peach  orchards  on 
worn  soils  also  will  slowly  peter  out  if  not  fed. 
Kansas  farmers  will  be  compelled  every  few  years 
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to  lime  and  use  pliosphatic  fertilizers  on  their  Ai 
falfa  land  in  order  to  obtain  good  stands  and  a  g00<i 
quality  of  hay  in  profitable  acre  yields.  We  printed 
last  week  a  communication  on  this  subject  from 
Virginia  farmer  who  has  been  growing  Alfalfa  for 
80  years.  He  sweetens  his  soil  with  1,000  to  ]  >oo 
lbs.  of  ground  limestone  per  acre,  and  seeds  his  Al¬ 
falfa  between  August  20  and  September  10.  Every 
year  he  top-dresses  his  Alfalfa  with  250  to  300  lbs 
of  ammonium  phosphate.  It  is  not  necessary  for  him 
to  inoculate,  he  says.  His  stands  are  always  good 
and  do  well  for  10  to  15  years,  “yielding  8  to  10&tons 
of  cured  Alfalfa  per  acre  that  is  as  good  as  the  best 
grown  anywhere.”  Grain  and  forage  plants  and 
fruit  trees  growing  in  long-farmed  soils  require  some 
kind  of  feeding  every  year.  In  many  cases  these 
soils  also  need  light  applications  of  lime  every  few 
years.  America’s  virgin  stock  of  plant  food  has  been 
reduced  in  all  of  our  best  farming  States.  That  re¬ 
duction  affects  the  health,  vigor  and  usefulness  of 
crops  of  all  kinds  and  of  our  animals  as  well,  it  is 
also  at  the  root  of  the  so-called  “farm  problem,’’  for 
the  depletion  of  agriculture’s  capital  stock— its  soil 
fertility— has  imposed  many  expenses  and  handicaps 
upon  those  who  are  farming  today.  Fortunately, 
in  plenty  of  instances,  soils  can  be  quickly  brought 
back  if  they  are  not  too  far  gone. 

* 

I  have  been  fighting  bugs  and  beetles  like  a  madman 
having  inherited  them  from  sloppy  gardeners  who  had 
this  place  last  year,  the  year  before,  and  the  year  be¬ 
fore  that.  The  insects  are  worthy  foes.  They  have 
begun  to  interest  me  personally.  Anything  so  poison- 
resistant  as  my  bugs  is  worthy  of  study  and  attention 
even  irom  a  disinterested  standpoint.  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  the  striped  cucumber  beetle.  L  c 

Connecticut. 

npHIS  beetle  makes  things  lively  for  all  of  us  who 
A  try  to  raise  anything  of  the  cucumber  and  squash 
tribes.  The  standax’d  repellents  and  poisons,  such  as 
arsenate  of  lead  may  be  used  at  strengths  this  foliage 
will  stand,  but  the  creature  is  so  active  that  all  parts 
of  the  plant  must  be  covered  to  get  him  or  keep  him 
away.  Persistent  use  of  tobacco  dust  on  the  plants 
and  the  ground  under  them  is  quite  effective.  Some 
report  success  with  moth  balls  in  clam  shells  or 
saucers.  Any  strong  or  vile  odor  is  distasteful  to 
them.  The  suggestion  of  the  inquirer  that  his  trou¬ 
bles  come  from  previous  negligent  gardeners  is  a 
key  to  pi'evention.  Desti’oying  the  cucumber  and 
squash  vines  as  soon  as  they  are  dead,  and  clearing 
up  all  gai’den  trash  which  harbors  these  and  other 
garden  pests  through  Winter,  will  be  a  great  help. 

* 

V  e  have  had  a  wet  Spring.  I  shall  have  much  more 
hay  than  I  can  store  in  barn.  Can  I  bale  from  the 
field  without  danger  of  its  spoiling  in  the  bale?  Hay 
Timothy  and  clover,  half  and  half.  j.  w.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

BALING  hay  in  the  field  is  a  doxxbtful  practice 
in  the  East.  If  the  hay  is  well  cui’ed  in  the 
cock,  so  that  it  goes  through  a  sweating  process  and 
then  thoroughly  dries,  the  danger  is  less.  We  have, 
however,  seen  so  much  of  this  early  baled  hay  get 
moldy  inside  that  our  prefei*ence  would  be  to  stack 
the  barn  surplus  and  bale  from  the  stack  later.  If 
well  stacked,  so  that  the  middle  is  kept  high,  weath¬ 
er  damage  and  molding  at  the  bottom  will  be  slight- 
much  less  than  the  chance  of  moldy  bales. 


Brevities 

“For  politeness,  careful  didving,  and  what  we  may 
call  solid  respectability,  Indiana  impressed  us  more  than 
any  other  locality  xve  passed  through,”  says  a  New 
Yorker  who  recently  drove  out  to  Chicago. 

Some  of  our  local  truckers  say  that  Saturday  is  a 
poor  market  day,  because  §o  many  customers  go  off  on  a 
week-end  tour  and  have  no  Sunday  dinner.  They  must 
eat  somewhere,  but  are  there  people  who  are  more 
ready  to  pay  for  gasoline  than  human  food? 

Con.  E.  Alexander  Powell,  whose  travel  record  equals 
40  times  the  earth’s  cii-cumference,  says  that  desert  trips 
in  Asia  that  formerly  took  him  two  weeks  are  now  cov¬ 
ered  in  a  day  with  American  motor  busses.  “Why  the 
Bedouin  robbei-s  go  about  in  Cadillacs,”  he  said. 

In  Great  Britain  the  land-owner  has  power  to  lease 
shooting  rights,  and  in  addition  to  this  sportsmen  must 
pay  for  a  gun  license.  Anyone  shooting,  snaring  or  de- 
troying  game  without  the  owner’s  permission  is  a  poach- 
ei\  subject  to  fine  or  imprisonment.  Why  should  not 
an  American  farmer  charge  for  the  right  to  shoot  or 
trap  game  nourished  on  his  property?  When  the  State 
sells  a  hunting  or  fishing  license,  it  does  not  at  the 
same  time  assume  a  right  of  eminent  domain  over  pri¬ 
vate  property. 

The  cost  of  growing  cotton  ranged  from  8  cents  a 
pound  of  lint  to  59  cents  a  pound  during  1927,  as  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  by  JJ- 
cotton-growers.  Most  of  the  growers  reporting  had 
yields  higher  than  the  avex-age  of  154  pounds  per  acre, 
reported  by  the  Federal  Crop  Reporting  Board.  More 
than  half  these  farmers  had  yields  of  141  to  300  pounds 
per  acre,  with  an  average  production  cost  of  13  cents 
per  pound  of  lint  cotton.  These  farmers  were  among 
the  group  having  the  larger  cotton  acreages. 
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A  Silver  Lining  for  Every  Cloud 

XT  COSTS  us  $3  and  up  to  see  an  imaginary 
[  tragedy  acted  on  a  city  stage.  In  the  country 
one  may  see  human  tragedies  in  the  actual  affairs  of 
'vervday  life.  There  is  no  admission  fee,  and  no 
st-r-e  curtain.  One  has  only  to  open  his  eyes,  lend 
•m  "attentive  ear  to  the  recitations,  and  open  his 
heart  and  his  sympathies  to  human  trials  and  strug¬ 
gles  and  triumphs.  Ilis  emotions  will  rise  and  fall 
with  the  alternating  hope  and  despair  of  his  fellow 
beings.  The  performance  is  continuous,  hut  when 
one  of  necessity  retires  from  the  varied  and  fasci¬ 
nating  activities,  he  comes  to  realize  a  great  plan 
in  it  all  for  the  development  of  the  highest  and  best 
to  he  found  in  human  life  and  character. 

Within  a  radius  of  15  miles  in  a  farm  region  in 
the  southern  part  of  New  York  State,  we  saw  in 
three  days  more  trial  and  suffering,  hardship  and 
despair,  courage  and  faith,  hope  and  triumph  in 
real  life,  than  has  ever  been  acted  on  the  stage  in  a 
lifetime.  Milk  inspectors  from  New  York  had  just 
been  over  the  territory  following  a  shake-up  in  the 
city  hoard  of  health.  These  officials  were  new  men. 
They  were  under  the  necessity  of  justifying  then- 
superiors  in  demoting  the  older  men.  No  in¬ 
spectors  would  have  difficulty  in  finding  violations  of 
regulations  in  any  milk  plant  in  the  State  or  in  any 
dairy  barn  in  the  New  York  milk  shed.  Several 
plants  were  closed  for  from  three  days  to  three 
weeks.  Many  farmers  were  told  to  keep  their  milk 
home.  Some  knew  why.  Others  didn't.  The  supply 
had  already  dropped  off  a  quarter  or  a  third.  The 
plant  owners  were  embarrassed,  and  when  com¬ 
plaints  were  rectified  they  waited  impatiently  for 
days  or  weeks  for  a  reinspection.  Dairymen  had  lit¬ 
tle  heart  in  it  anyway.  They  had  not  paid  expenses 
since  February,  but  milk  in  the  home  without  means 
of  caring  for  it  is  enough  to  drive  even  the  saintly 
women  of  the  farm  homes  to  distraction.  But  the 
day  finally  came  in  each  case  when  the  embargo  was 
lifted  and  with  the  worst  over,  at  least  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  joy  and  contentment  again  prevailed.  Discour¬ 
agement  in  the  milk  business  has  made  philosophers 
of  New  York  dairymen.  They  have  endured  so  much 
they  feel  the  worst  must  be  over. 

In  the  black  dirt  meadows  of  the  Wallkill  River 
long  rows  of  green  onions  covered  acre  after  acre 
of  the  soft  black  earth.  The  tiny  seed  had  been  plant¬ 
ed  in  early  Spring j  mostly  by  Polish  people.  Last 
year  the  crop  had  failed  them.  New-  hope  came  with 
the  early  grow-th  this  year.  Men,  women  and  tender 
children  of  both  sexes  followed  the  rows  days  after 
day  pulling  the  wreeds  to  give  the  tiny  plants  a 
chance.  Their  labor  seemed  to  be  rew-arded.  The 
plants  grew  stronger.  The  clean  rows  decorated 
the  landscape.  The  promise  was  good.  Then  of  a 
sudden  in  the  early  days  of  June  a  terrific  downpour 
of  rain  flooded  the  fields.  Scarcely  a  cat  could  cross 
the  rows  without  miring  in  the  mud.  The  rain  con¬ 
tinued  several  days,  followed  by  great  heat.  The 
green  onion  tops  turned  yellow.  The  row-s  looked 
as  if  a  fire  had  passed  over  them.  Hope  in  a  crop 
was  lost.  The  labor  of  months  was  wasted.  The 
crop  for  the  second  year  w-as  a  failure.  What  would 
these  poor  discouraged  people  do?  Some  would  re¬ 
plant  to  lettuce,  and  leave  the  women  and  children 
to  cultivate  it.  The  men  would  seek  work  elsewhere. 
These  afflicted  people  make  no  complaint.  They 
work  on.  Some  fail.  Many  triumph  through  a  new 
generation. 

A  neglected  farm  had  been  bought  subject  to  a 
mortgage.  The  home  gave  testimony  of  a  frugal  and 
industrious  housewife.  The  evidences  of  former 
neglect  disappeared.  The  place  looked  tidy  and 
well  kept.  Thrift  was  evident.  The  place  w-as  small, 
hut  the  fields  w-ere  well  tilled.  A  fix-e  had  destroyed 
the  barn,  but  w-hile  discouraging,  the  trial  was  faced, 
and  the  barn  replaced.  A  small  herd  of  seven  good 
cows  was  the  main  source  of  income.  The  returns 
were  small,  but  there  was  no  help  to  pay,  and  the 
fresh  pastures  would  save  feed  bills.  The  cows  were 
herded  under  a  tree  during  a  thunderstorm.  The 
crash  and  the  flash  came  together.  The  bolt  struck 
the  tree  and  killed  every  cow-.  The  income  stopped, 
but  taxes  and  interest  and  living  expenses  go  on.  It 
will  cost  $250  apiece  to  replace  the  cows.  The  loss 
is  heavy,  but  there  are  stout  hearts  on  the  farm,  and 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  cow-s  will  be  replaced. 

A  young  farmer  jumped  off  his  hay-rake  at  sxxn- 
dow-n.  Something  struck  him  in  the  eye.  A  local 
doctor  was  unable  to  remove  a  foreign  substance  that 
bedded  itself  in  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  but  a  specia¬ 
list  in  a  nearby  city  quickly  removed  a  point  of  steel 
that  barely  escaped  the  sight  nerve.  Discomfort  and 
pain  were  cheerfully  endured  in  the  joy  and  thank¬ 
fulness  that  sight  w-as  not  impaired.  Misfortunes 
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calmly  endured  reveal  the  strength  of  human  char¬ 
acter. 

The  wife  of  a  thrifty  farmer  had  been  ill.  A  new 
and  serious  trouble  developed.  Scarcely  was  this 
under  control  when  he  himself,  apparently  in  the 
best  of  health,  fell  ill,  and  became  incapacitated. 
Planting  w-as  necessarily  neglected,  weeds  grew  and 
harvest  time  approached.  Every  farm  housew-ife  and 
every  active  farmer  can  visualize  the  picture  both 
in  the  home  and  on  the  farm.  A  son  was  spending 
his  first  year  at  the  Naval  College.  It  had  been  his 
life  ambition.  He  was  not  fitted  for  farm  duties. 
He  had  distinguished  himself  in  his  classes,  but  of¬ 
fered  to  give  it  all  up  and  return  to  the  relief  of  the 
parents  and  do  his  best  on  the  farm.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  of  the  pai-ents  no  one  knows.  It  must  have 
been  great.  But  no  thought  of  self  moved  them. 
The  boy  must  have  his  chanc?.  The  father  and 
mother  bid  him  continue  in  his  chosen  work.  They 
struggle  on,  happy  in  their  trial  because  of  the  pride 
in  their  boy. 

The  farm  was  small.  The  husband  supplemented 
the  meager  income  by  day's  w-ork  outside  the  farm 
as  opportunity  offered.  Sacrifices  were  made  to  keep 
the  daughter  in  her  teens  in  high  school.  The  little 
gii-1  of  tender  age  shared  the  mother's  care  with  the 
home  and  the  duties  of  the  little  farm.  Consulting 
a  doctor  in  i-efei-ence  to  what  she  thought  a  slight 
ailment,  it  appeared  that  a  serious  operation  was 
necessai-y.  She  was  taken  to  the  hospital.  Anxiety 
was  mingled  with  fear  alternating  with  confidence 
and  hope.  Neighbors  and  i-elatives  did  w-hat  they 
could,  but  all  w-aited  anxiously  for  news  of  the  op- 
eration.  It  brought  despair  to  the  little  circle  of 
neighbors.  She  had  survived  the  knife,  but  she  was 
very  weak.  The  doctors  feax-ed  she  could  not  live 
through  the  night.  Neighbors  w-ere  saddened.  Hus¬ 
band,  daughter  and  sister  w-ere  distracted  with  grief. 
Other  near  relatives  w-ere  hurriedly  summoned  from 
a  distance.  For  a  time  hope  was  abandoned.  De¬ 
spair  w-as  w-ritten  on  all  faces.  The  time  for  resigna¬ 
tion  had  not  come.  In  the  minds  of  such  grief,  we 
ventured  a  suggestion  of  encouragement.  It  kin¬ 
dled  a  ray  of  hope.  But  the  doctor’s  sympathetic 
fears  were  repeated.  “Could  I  yet  hope  that  there 
was  a  chance?’’  “Yes."  A  woman’s  vitality  and  will 
pow-er  often  exceeded  a  doctor’s  expectations.  The 
great  mysteries  of  life  baffle  all  human  understand¬ 
ing.  Hope  and  prayer  do  much  for  us  all.  She 
survived  the  night.  The  next  morning  she  was  hold¬ 
ing  her  ow-n.  The  following  day  she  was  better.  We 
could  not  wait  to  see  the  homecoming,  but  we  felt 
the  emotions  of  hearts  that  no  actor  could  produce, 
and  w-e  shai-ed  with  these  good  people  a  joyful  thrill 
that  no  story  of  the  imagination  could  stir. 

Life  on  the  farm  seems  to  develop  a  philosophy  all 
its  ow-n.  The  good  things  of  life  are  accepted  as 
sacred  gifts,  and  not  to  be  misused  lest  they  turn  to 
dangers  in  the  hands.  So,  too,  troubles  and  trials 
are  accepted  as  tests  of  merit.  Through  patience 
and  fortitude  and  endurance  the  seeming  misfor¬ 
tunes  are  converted  into  sources  of  pleasure  and 
joy  and  happiness. 


A  Successful  Co-operative  Association 

OUTHERN  Ulster  is  a  region  embracing  the  low¬ 
er  part  of  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  and  an  adja¬ 
cent  ixorthern  portion  of  Orange  County  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson  River.  For  its  size  it  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  fruit  producing  sections  in  the 
world,  and  probably  exceeded  by  none.  This  terri¬ 
tory  has  developed  two  successful  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting  agencies.  One  of  these  is  the  Clintondale 
Fruit  Growers’  Co-operative  Association.  The  as¬ 
sociation  is  organized  under  the  membership  co-op¬ 
erative  law.  It  was  financed  through  the  credit  of 
its  members,  each  depositing  his  individual  note  in 
the  sum  of  $500  to  be  used  as  collateral  for  bank 
loans.  A  cold  storage  plant  was  built  and  equipped 
by  the  railroad  track  to  handle  25,000  barrels.  It 
carries  a  first  mortgage  of  $49,000,  and  a  second  of 
$27,000.  The  mortgages  are  represented  in  bonds  of 
small  denomination  for  easy  distribution  to  members 
and  other  purchasers.  At  the  present  time  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  plant  is  under  construction.  It  is  to  be 
75x145  feet,  with  a  capacity  of  27,000  bai-rels,  anti 
the  whole  plant,  new  and  old,  is  to  have  modern 
equipment  throughout.  The  new  building  w-ill  be 
fireproof.  It  w-ill  have  a  sprinkler  system,  and  the 
Moore  system  of  ventilation.  The  old  plan  w-ith  di¬ 
rect  ammonia  expansion  will  be  operated  by  the 
forced  brine  system.  These  improvements  w-ill  con¬ 
trol  both  moisture  and  temperature,  and  l-educe  in¬ 
surance  to  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  former  rate. 
The  new-  plant  will  involve  an  expense  of  $150,000. 
Plans  are  matured  to  issue  mortgage  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $200,000  and  retire  the  present  mort¬ 


gages  with  interest  rate  of  7  per  cent.  The  assets 
will  represent  $400,000.  The  present  earning  income 
is  $30,000.  The  annual  income  of  the  completed 
plant  is  estimated  to  be  $52,000  after  deductions 
for  additional  labor  and  depreciation  to  new  build¬ 
ing  and  equipment.  The  accountants  have  allowed 
for  annual  interest  of  $14,000,  and  sinking  fund 
to  retire  the  mortgage  in  20  years,  $10,000  annually, 
leaving  an  estimated  annual  surplus  of  substantial¬ 
ly  $28,000,  which  may  be  distributed  in  dividends. 
The  present  membership  is  130,  and  it  is  expected  to 
increase  it  to  150. 

In  addition  to  the  storage  and  shipping  plant,  the 
association  owns  and  operates  a  factory  for  mak¬ 
ing  packages  and  a  high  speed  truck  for  deliveries, 
principally  to  New  York  City.  It  has  also  developed 
a  wholesale  oil  and  gasoline  business  which  already 
pays  an  annual  profit  of  $12,000,  and  is  capable  of 
expansion  and  increased  profit.  It  also  buys  fer¬ 
tilizers,  spraying  material,  packages,  barrels  and 
supplies  of  various  kinds  for  its  members.  These 
purchases  last  year  amounted  to  $133,747.94. 

The  net  earned  surplus  for  the  past  seven  years 
amounted  to  $62,751.30,  or  an  average  of  $8,964.47. 
The  products  handled  consist  of  currants,  cherries, 
berries,  grapes,  peaches,  pears  and  apples.  A  uni¬ 
form  schedule  of  charges  is  worked  out  for  cool¬ 
ing  and  storing  charges,  and  3  per  cent  for  selling 
charges.  The  produce  is  sold  f.o.b.  and  largely  in 
carlots.  The  association  guarantees  the  accounts. 
Each  member's  stock  is  held  separately  in  storage, 
and  his  wishes  and  judgment  govern  sales  and 
prices.  Grapes,  how-ever,  were  sold  in  a  pool  last 
year  in  an  estimated  advantage  of  $7  a  ton  over 
separate  offers. 

No  one  should  get  the  notion  from  this  recital 
that  everything  is  rosy  and  success  certain  in  a  co¬ 
operative  association.  If  Ulster  County  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  had  been  easily  discouraged  and  quit  at  the  first 
trials,  there  would  be  no  story  of  success  to  relate 
now.  There  w-ill  be  troubles  and  trials  and  disap¬ 
pointment  and  some  losses  in  an  association  just  as 
there  are  in  a  personal  farm  business.  The  first  es¬ 
sential  is  the  confidence  of  the  members  in  the  man¬ 
agement,  and  the  best  w-ay  to  establish  that  con¬ 
fidence  and  hold  it,  is  to  provide  means  by  which 
the  members  may  change  the  management  and  the 
policies  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  and  supplementary  to 
this  privilege  they  must  have  full  and  detailed  in¬ 
formation.  This  is  all  provided  for  at  Clintondale. 
The  annual  report  to  members  gives  details  to  ac¬ 
count  for  every  dollar  in  both  income  and  outgo. 
These  growers  have  demonstrated  that  farmers  have 
the  ability  to  organize  and  direct  their  business 
jointly  for  themselves. 

The  management  consists  of :  M.  G.  Herd,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  W.  E.  Hai-court,  vice-president ;  D.  J.  Minard, 
secretary ;  W.  J.  Margraf,  treasui-er  and  manager. 

Directors:  Simon  Terw-illiger,  A.  J.  Schaefer,  Jos. 
Deyo,  F.  H.  Terhune,  J.  B.  Minard,  W.  G.  Minard. 


Milk  Prices  Advanced 

HE  Dairymen's  League  and  Sheffield  Producers’ 
Association  have  announced  an  inci-ease  of  47c 
per  100  lbs.  in  Class  1,  and  20c  per  100  lbs.  in  Class  2, 
taking  effect  July  16.  It  is  understood  that  other 
dealers  w-ill  follow  w-ith  similar  increases.  The  price 
to  consumers  has  been  increased  a  full  cent  a  quart, 
but  this  increase  to  the  consumers  w-ill  not  be  passed 
on  in  full  to  the  producers.  The  classified  price  plan 
makes  it  possible  to  prevent  some  of  the  increases 
from  going  back  to  the  farm.  The  small  increase  in 
Class  2,  which  is  largely  milk  going  into  cream,  re¬ 
duces  the  returns  as  a  whole.  Conditions  would  seem 
to,  abxxndantly  justify  the  47c  increase  for  Class  2  as 
well  as  Class  1. 


June  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  returns  reported  for  milk  on  the  3 
per  cent  basis  in  the  201-210-mile  zone  for  the 
month  of  June,  1928,  are  as  follow-s : 


Dairymen’s  League  . $1.71 

Sheffield  Farms  .  2.125 

Meridale  Dames .  2.125 

Model  Dairy  Co .  2.10 


The  League  reductions  were  6c  for  expenses  and 
15c  for  certificates,  making  the  gross  px-ice  $1.92. 


March,  April,  May,  dry;  frosts  in  May,  following  the 
setting  of  early  cabbage  of  the  Golden  Acre  type  made 
plants  look  discouraged.  In  June  came  rains  and  we 
have  been  cutting  nice  solid  cabbage  for  some  time.  Too 
mxicli  rain  for  the  Red  River  tomato.  Prof.  Yeager’s 
development  at  the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station, 
but  bloom  is  showing  although  plants  did  not  come  from 
the  greenhouse  in  very  good  shape.  Prof.  Yeager’s 
Sunshine  sweet  corn  is  tasseling.  Potatoes,  it  is  said, 
will  be  a  big  crop.  Some  corn  coming  fine.  Too  dry 
and  cold.  Early  for  hay  crop.  F.  E.  p. 

Kane  County,  Ill. 
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Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (12),  New  York 


The  Sun,  Afire  in  the  Sky 
Browns  Us  to  Tan;  It  Is  July 

I  venture  even  into  the  regions  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company. 

My  dazzling  brilliancy,  the  extreme 
rapidity  with  which  I  dart  through  the 
air,  hovering  above  the  flowers  from 
which  I  obtain  my  food,  my  wings  mov¬ 
ing  so  quickly  that  they  are  not  visible 
except  as  a  “mist,”  have  attracted  ad¬ 
miration  since  the  discovery  of  America. 
Attempts  to  take  me  across  the  Atlantic 
have  in  most  cases  been  unsuccessful,  as 
have  the  efforts  to  keep  me  in  captivity, 
because  people  think  I  live  altogether  on 
honey  or  syrup,  whereas  insect  food  is 
necessary  to  balance  my  diet.  I  like 
even  spiders,  and  annoy  them  very  much 
by  snatching  away  the  insects  entangled 
in  their  webs. 

I  have  a  long  bill  of  which  the  lower 
part  fits  into  the  upper,  thus  adapting  it 
for  sucking.  My  tongue  is  very  long  and 
capable  of  being  darted  out  to  a  still 
greater  length  to  seize  small  insects  in 
the  recesses  of  flowers.  It  is  separated 
at  the  tip. 

I  have  a  sharp  temper  and  fight  with 
my  own  kind  or  any  larger  bird  that  ven¬ 
tures  to  dispute  my  territorial  rights.  I 
strike  fearlessly  with  my  needle-like  bill 


Drawn  by  Franklin  Kohler  (18), 
Pennsylvania 


MEMORY  VERSE 

Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind? 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  I  nor  you  ; 

But  when  the  leaves  hang  trembling, 

The  wind  is  passing  through. 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  you  nor  I; 

But  when  the  trees  bow  down  their  heads, 
The  wind  is  passing  by. 

— Christina  Rosetti. 


at  the  eyes  of  birds  of  prey,  which  I  far 
surpass  in  agility  and  rapidity  of  flight. 
Yet  1  am  easily  tamed  and  rendered  fa¬ 
miliar  and  return  again  every  Spring  to 
the  place  where  1  have  been  well-treated. 

The  male  of  my  species  takes  no  part 
in  the  building  of  the  nest,  which  is  con¬ 
structed  with  nice  art,  of  fibrous  sub¬ 
stances  such  as  cotton.  No  more  than 
two  eggs  are  laid.  I  depart  and  leave  the 
cares  to  my  wife. 

If  you  look  around  a  trumpet  vine, 
lilac  or  hollyhock,  you  may  see  me  around 
the  flowers.  Sit  very  still  when  you  see 
me  and  perhaps  I  will  come  quite  near 
you.  I  am  the  smallest  of  birds,  and  if 
stripped  of  my  feathers  would  not  be 
larger  than  a  bumblebee.  “What  Am  I?” 
— Sent  by  Lucille  Bennett  (12),  New 
Jersey. 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma 
was  “roof,”  and  to  the  geography  riddles, 
answers  were  as  follows:  1,  Bath;  2, 
Phoenix ;  3,  Laurel ;  4,  Americus  and  Co¬ 
lumbus;  5,  Sherman. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  hot  but  not  in  fire, 

My  second  in  slush  but  not  in  mire, 

My  third  is  in  duck  but  not  in  drake, 

My  fourth  is  in  nap  but  not  in  wake, 

My  fifth  is  in  cloud  but  not  in  rain, 

My  sixth  is  in  empty  but  not  in  drain, 

My  seventh  in  racket  but  not  in  noise, 
My  whole  often  frightens  girls  and  hoys. 
— By  Ella  Calvert  (16),  New  York. 


Riddle 

Purple,  yellow,  red  and  green, 

The  King  cannot  reach  it  or  the  Queen, 
Nor  can  old  Noll  whose  power’s  so  great. 
Tell  me  this  riddle,  while  I  count  eight. 
— Sent  by  Alice  Mack  (16), 
New  York. 


Drawn  by  Robert  Eng  (12), 

New  Jersey 

A  few  years  ago  Daddy  put  some  hol¬ 
low  gourds  at  intervals  around  our  gar¬ 
den  fence.  He  cut  little  round  holes 
enough  to  let  the  birds  in  and  every  year, 


Summer 

Fair  Spring  with  all  her  glories  came  and 
went ; 

The  trees  then  budding,  now  with  fruit 
are  bent. 

The  farmer  sees  his  corn  grow  day  by  day, 

He  cuts  his  first  big  yield  of  clover  hay. 

The  forest  trees  with  banners  green  pa¬ 
rade, 

And  man  and  beast  both  seek  their  cooling 
shade. 

The  bearded  wheat  absorbs  Sol’s  golden 
hue ; 

The  berries  now  are  turning  red  and  blue. 

O  Summer,  with  your  fulness  we  are 
blessed, 

Of  all  the  seasons  we  love  you  the  best. 

The  honeybee  doth  garner  from  the  field 

The  nectar  from  the  buckwheat’s  bounty 
yield. 

The  bumblebee  doth  hum  a  doleful  noise 

As  he  is  chased  around  by  reckless  boys. 

The  mason-bee  is  daubing  up  her  cell, 

Where  she’ll  secrete  her  larvfe  for  a  spell. 

The  tadpoles  in  the  shallows  and  the  bogs, 

Are  turning  into  little  jumping  frogs. 

The  seasons  each  in  part  make  up  the 
year, 

But  we’re  most  pleased  when  Summer¬ 
time  is  here.  — G.  E.  Hiser. 

Sent  in  by  Clark  Allender  (14),  West 

Virginia. 


Drawn  by  Helen  Messemer  (17),  New  York 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 


Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  you  a 
photo  of  myself,  taken  at  my  chum’s 
house.  I  live  on  a  farm  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  region,  and  enjoy  farm  life.  May 
be  you  will  think  my  hair  looks  awful 
but  it  is  so  curly  I  cannot  do  anything 
else  with  it.  Please  write  to  me.  Sin¬ 
cerely,  Inez  McCabe  (14),  New  York. 


In  the  Floicer  Garden 
Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  a  snap¬ 
shot  of  myself.  I  am  a  new  contributor, 
and  think  Our  Page  is  very  nice.  1  am 
going  to  start  a  quilt  and  wish  to  have 
blocks  from  all  boys  and  girls  who  read 
The  R.  N.-Y.  The  blocks  are  to  be  6  in. 
square  and  name  embroidered.  I  will 
send  a  block  with  my  name  to  whoever 
wants  it.  Elsa  Peck  (17),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (14), 
New  York 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
I?”  puzzle  was  “earthworm.”  Now  you 
will  understand  why  the  lawn  grass  looks 
so  much  better  when  the  hens  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  over  it.  The  earthworm  is 
as  vital  to  our  welfare  as  water  and  air. 
What  a  strange  life  he  leads  !  Our  next 
puzzle  is  about  a  bird,  a  tropical  little 
creature  that  no  one  ever  sees  long  enough 
to  know  much  about.  He  is  so  different 
from  other  birds  that  this  answer  to 
“What  Am  I?”  ought  to  be  easy. 

I  am  a  little  bird  of  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length.  My  body,  tail,  and 
top  of  head  are  greenish.  My  throat  is 
led  if  I  am  a  male,  but  not  if  I  am  a 
female.  My  breast  and  stomach  are  white. 
I  am  found  only  in  America  and  its 
islands.  Most  of  us  are  tropical,  though 


My  First  Contribution 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  enclosing 
a  little  picture  of  myself  taken  at  13.  I 
am  14  now,  and  a  freshman  in  high 
school.  I  am  writing  to  the  Boys  and 
Girls  Page  for  the  first  time,  but  I  in¬ 
tend  to  write  often.  My  sister  and  I  en¬ 
joy  “Our  Page”  very  much  and  wish 
there  was  one  oftener  than  once  a  month. 
Your,  Elizabeth  Cudworth,  Maine. 


On  the  Way  to  School 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  sending  a 
snapshot  of  myself.  I  enjoy  Our  Page 
very  much.  I  used  to  draw  for  it  when  I 
was  seven  years  old.  I  hope  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  it  every  month.  I  live  on  a 
farm  in  Westchester  County,  and  go  21/2 
miles  each  day  to  a  little  stone  school- 
house.  Janet  Ingersoll  (13),  New  York, 


July  28,  1928 

bluebirds  build  their  nests  in  them  Th' 
year  there  are  two  families  of  youiw  hi„iS 
birds  there.  The  other  day  I  discovered 
a  brown  thrush’s  nest  in  a  small  persim 
mon  tree  in  a  little  grove  near  our  housr 
However,  1  didn’t  get  a  peep  into  it  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  Thrush  returned  and 
scolded  and  tried  to  fight  me  until  1  W 
the  vicinity  of  their  home. 

Every  evening  almost  dusk  we  can  hear 
the  clear  loud  call  of  the  bob-white.  And 
then  from  afar  will  come  the  answer 
from  another  bob-white.  The  call  seems 
to  say  “Bob-white  are  your  peas  all 
ripe?”  and  the  answer,  “No,  Bob-white 
not  quite — not  quite.”  One  pair  has  its 
nest  in  the  edge  of  the  small  grove.  I 
have  seen  the  older  birds  several  times 
They  are  brown  with  black  and  white 
heads,  and  white  under  their  necks.  But 
even  a  glimpse  of  their  baby  birds  is  im¬ 
possible  as  their  mother  warns  them  to 
hide  at  the  approach  of  a  person.  And 
oh,  how  still  they  do  sit.  They  just 
seem  to  melt  right  into  the  grass  and 
brush  and  can’t  be  seen. — By  Alice  Dor¬ 
sey,  Georgia. 


I  have  been  having  some  experience 
myself.  I  was  wandering  about  the  yard 
and  gardens  when  I  came  upon  a  baby 
oriole  just  old  enough  to  fly.  I  marveled 
at  his  ability  to  stretch  his  head  out  and 
up  from  the  fluffy  feathers  of  his  neck 
and  breast,  and  then  call  lustily  for  food. 
He  had  perched  himself  so  near  the 
ground  that  I  feared  for  his  safety  from 
cats,  so  I  gently  placed  him  in  a  young 
apple  tree.  I  seated  myself  on  a  pile  of 
sacks  eight  or  nine  feet  away  and  pre¬ 
pared  myself  to  watch  him.  His  plain¬ 
tively  repeated  calls  soon  brought  the  par¬ 
ent  orioles,  and  one  swooped  down  a  lit¬ 
tle  fearfully  with  food  for  him.  In  the 
next  hour,  while  I  still  watched,  the  par¬ 
ent  oriole  came  at  least  20  times  to  feed 
the  youngster.  They  became  unafraid  of 
me.  I  offered  the  baby  a  beetle  and  angle- 
worm  and  a  caterpillar,  but  he  refused 
them,  as  I  was  not  able  to  do  such  a 
graceful  job  of  administering.  Once, 
when  the  parent  offered  an  insect  the 
young  bird  was  not  ready  for  it  until  the 
adult  bird  very  gently  pushed  her  baby 
with  one  black  foot,  and  teased  and 
coaxed.  It  is  very  amusing  to  watch 
them  closely  for  they  seem  almost  human 
at  times. — From  Florence  Parfrey  (14), 
Wisconsin. 


What  do  you  think  I  saw  when  com¬ 
ing  home  from  church  today?  Three 
guesses  couldn’t  guess,  so  I'll  tell  you.  A 
mother  skunk  and  four  or  five  or  six 
young  ones  about  five  inches  long.  All 
of  them  had  very  broad  white  stripes 
and  a  great  deal  of  white  on  their  tails. 
They  were  very  cunning  as  they  played 
about  in  the  thick  bushes  at  the  foot  of 
an  old  stone  wall,  but  you  can  guess  I 
didn’t  care  to  watch  too  long. 

The  mountain  laurel  has  been  beauti¬ 
ful  this  year.  Down  along  the  river 
are  great  masses  of  it,  just  loaded  with 
bloom.  The  mountain  laurel,  is  Connec¬ 
ticut’s  State  flower,  you  know.  Wild 
rose  bushes  are  filled  with  buds  and  a 
few  scattering  blooms.  Pitcher  plants 
are  in  full  bloom.  The  prettiest  feature 
of  my  garden  now  is  the  bed  of  foxgloves 
which  the  humming-birds  visit  frequently. 
The  peonies  are  in  full  bloom  now,  and 
the  currants  are  just  beginning  to  turn 
(contrast  to  Georgia  notes).  Where’s 
my  bathing  suit?  Got  the  soap?  Come 
on — hurry  up !  Into  the  old  swimming 
hole  under  the  old  maple  tree,  we  go.  — 
From  Berta  Griffiths  (18),  Connecticut. 

S® 

Drawn  by  Alice  Chew,  New  Jersey 

A  farmer  was  driving  an  old  mare  that 
interfered  very  badly.  A  passing  friend 
cried  out,  “Say,  Si,  that  mare  of  yours 
interferes  pretty  badly  don’t  she?” 

Si  paused  to  spit  in  the  road,  “Yeh,  she 
interferes  all  right,  but  she  don’t  inter¬ 
fere  with  nobody  but  herself.” — Sent  by 
Hilah  Foote  (10),  New  York. 


Mr.  Smith  calling  up  his  friend  Jnn  : 
“Did  you  read  the  announcement  of  my 
death  in  the  paper  this  morning?” 

Jim,  very  surprised :  “Yes,  and  where 
are  you  talking  from?” 


Joshua  Reynolds 

Joshua  Reynolds  was  born  four  miles 
from  Plymouth,  England,  at  Plymouth 
Earl,  on  July  16,  1723.  His  father,  whose 
circumstances  were  very  modest,  had 
originally  intended  that  he  should  become 
an  apothecary  ;  in  those  days  apothecaries 
practiced  medicine,  but  the  child  at  an 
early  age  gave  unmistakable  signs  ot  a 
talent  for  drawing,  and  with  difficulty 
could  be  kept  at  his  books.  At  1-  there 
is  a  record  of  his  having  painted  a  por¬ 
trait,  using  the  sails  of  a  boat  for  his 
canvas  and  employing  pigments  secured 
from  the  shed  of  a  shipwright.  A  local 
painter  having  seen  his  work,  sent  the 
lad  to  London  to  become  the  pupil  ot 
Thomas  Hudson.  He  was  perfectly  hap¬ 
py  for  a  while,  though  his  joy  did  not 
last  long.  He  made  progress  too  fast  to 
(Continued  on  Page  1012) 
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Drawn  by  Woodrow  Wilson  (11), 
Georgia 

June  27. — Hot  and  sultry.  Did  ray 
chores  at  the  barn  and  churned.  After 
that  had  trouble  getting  the  butter  hard 
enough  to  lift.  Cleaned  eggs  this  after¬ 
noon.  Ironed  some  this  evening. 

June  29. — Raining  again.  Path  to  the 
barn  swimming  in  three  inches  of  mud 
and  water.  I  was  pretty  much  disgusted 
with  it  when  I  got  both  feet  wet.  I  sort 
of  wished  for  an  ark.  It  would  have 
made  good  time,  I'm  sure.  The  day  did 
not  turn  out  half  bad,  cloudy,  nice  breeze 
blowing,  sunlight,  showers.  Helped  get 
dinner,  then  donned  my  overalls  and  went 
with  my  brother  to  pick  cherries.  The 
first  tree  was  a  very  small  one.  While 
my  brother  was  picking  the  lower  limbs 
I  climbed  up  in  the  top,  when  all  at  once 
the  limbs  began  to  bend.  A  gust  of  wind 
finished  it.  I  was  down  before  you  could 
say  Jack  Robinson.  As  I  passed,  brother 
yelled,  "Look  out !”  We  got  about  18 
quarts  of  cherries,  but  had  a  ton  of  fun 
getting  them.  My  pen  lets  down  enough 
ink  to  choke  a  horse  or  none  at  all.  So 
long  for  the  lapse  of  another  month.— 
From  "Elinore”  (14),  Pennsylvania. 


June  11.  —  Forenoon,  grubbed  tre@ 
sprouts  from  the  field,  plowed  for  Soy 
beans  and  buckwheat.  Afternoon,  planted 
some  beans,  “brown  eyes,”  (so-called  be¬ 
cause  of  the  spot  of  brown  surrounding 
the  eye,  leaving  the  rest  white.)  I  do  not 
consider  the  soil  where  they  were  planted 
as  ideal,  in  fact  I  think  the  soil  should 
be  more  fertile  and  the  site  nearer  the 
house,  for  convenience  in  spraying,  cul¬ 
tivating  and  gathering. 

June  16. — Went  with  my  brother  this 
morning  and  hoed  corn  till  noon.  Also 
hoed  corn  this  afternoon.  Almost  every¬ 
one  is  late  with  corn  this  year.  Ours  is 
not  all  hoed  or  cultivated  yet.  Went 
swimming  in  the  creek  this  evening.  As 
usual  the  water  was  wet !  Not  an  ideal 
place,  but  the  best  one  near  here. — From 
“Tark,”  West  Virginia. 


June  14. — The  sky  was  clear  when 
arose  at  5  o’clock,  but  the  air  was  sultry. 
1  set  out  some  tomato  plants  in  place  of 
some  the  frost  had  killed.  Put  some  poi¬ 
son  on  the  same  to  kill  the  worms  which 
endeavor  to  destroy  their  lives.  Worked 
in  the  cornfield  until  noon,  and  again 
after  dinner.  Shortly  after  noon  dark 
clouds  began  to  gather  in  the  west,  and 
rolled  across  the  sky.  This  continued  un¬ 
til  about  three  o’clock.  Then  a  shower 
broke  down  upon  us  in  rending  fury. 
The  wind  blew  a  gale  and  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents. 

Sunset  tonight  gives  promise  of  a  fair 
day  tomorrow  nevertheless. 

June  19. — When  I  came  to  this  morn¬ 
ing  the  rain  was  dropping  on  the  roof 
overhead.  It  rained  all  morning.  I 
milked,  strained  the  milk  and  changed  the 
pails  under  the  separator,  fed  the  calves, 
hogs,  hens  and  chickens.  My  morning 
chores  finished,  I  turned  the  churn.  The 
rain  has  ceased  since  noon.  I  mowed 
with  a  scythe  this  afternoon.  It  isn’t 
haying  time  yet,  but  I  mowed  the  grass 
around  the  farm  buildings.  How  sweet 
the  green  grass  smelled  !  The  fields  are 
now  a  waving  mass  of  \tall  grass  as  it 
sways  and  beixds  in  the  wind.  If  all 
goes  well,  another  month  will  see  it  lying 
smooth  and  calm  in  the  sunlight. 

July  2. — Hot !  I  arose  and  did  my  usual 
chores  in  the  morning,  then  made  a  scare¬ 
crow  and  set  it  up  in  the  cornfield.  (If 
it  looked  like  myself  it  would  certainly 
keep  the  crows  aWay).  Hoed  this  after¬ 
noon. — From  Sandy  (17),  New  York. 


June  28. — I  worked  some  in  my  garden 
this  afternoon.  Once  when  watching  the 
calves  I  saw  a  rabbit.  I  watched  it  un¬ 
til  it  was  out  of  sight.  I  saw  a  rabbit 
when  I  was  feeding  the  chickens.  It  is 
raining  some  tonight. 

June  29. — I  got  up  at  7  o’clock  this 
morning.  This  afternoon  I  picked  some 
peas  to  take  to  town  tomorrow.  I  Avent 
with  my  brother  after  the  cows  this  eve¬ 
ning.  It  rained  a  little  this  evening. 

June  80. — I  Avent  to  tOAvn  Avith  Dad 
today.  We  got-  back  about  noon.  I 
helped  scrub  the  floor  this  evening.  — 
Naomi  (10),  West  Virginia. 


June  2S. — Very  Avarm.  Went  to  see  my 
horse  in  the  pasture.  On  the  Avay  back 
picked  some  strawberries.  Found  about 
a  quart.  Went  in  SAvimming  in  the  after¬ 
noon — stayed  all  the  afternoon.  Came 
home,  helped  get  supper,  arid  shortly  after 
Avent  to  bed. 

June  29. — Rained  all  day.  Not  very 
cheerful.  Took  a  little  Avalk  Avhen  it 
didn’t  rain.  Helped  my  mother.  Prac¬ 
ticed  my  music  lesson  and  then  hung 
around  the  house  and  read.  Then  Avrote 
a  letter  to  Our  Page. — “Louise”  (13), 
New  York. 


Our  Art — By  Pearl  Lynn  (18),  New  York 


Solomon's  Seal — By  Harold  Devcncy 
(17),  New  York 


A  Bird  Man ! — By  Pearl  Lynn  (18), 
Neic  York 


The  Swan — By  Mary  Day  (16), 
Connecticut 


Old  BaUly — By  Stanley  Brown  (16), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Amy  Layton  (14), 
Con  hectic ut 


Hiawatha — By  R.  Florence  Cook  (13), 
Pennsylvania 


1 5rrvfc>-s - B-aA-K  i  rvg- 

Jumbo  Bathing — By  Wilma  Brusch  (13), 
Manitoba,  Canada 


Our  Page — By  Aubrey  Gregory  (17), 
New  York 


In  the  Pasture — By  Hazel  Dunts  (19), 
New  York 


The  Constitution^ — B y  John  Brannen 
(9),  Georgia 


Ice  Cream  Cake 

Cream  one  cup  of  sugar,  with  one-half 
cup  of  butter,  Add  one-half  cup  milk, 
1%  cups  flour  sifted  Avith  tAvo  level  tea¬ 
spoons  of  baking  poAvder.  Beat  Avell  and 
fold  in  beaten  whites  of  three  eggs.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven.  Frost  Avith  beaten 
yolks  of  eggs  thickened  Avith  poAvdered 
sugar*. — Myra  Harper  (14),  Missouri. 


The  T urtle 

The  turtle  in  his  pi*etty  case, 

Colored  black  and  rose, 

Thrust  out  his  wicked  pointed  head 
And  looked  upon  my  toes. 

I  met  him  walking  down  the  lane 
Thus  peering  from  his  armored  shell. 
I  saAV  his  curious  tiny  eye, 

And  backed  aAvay.  I  though  it  well. 
— By  Inez  McCabe  (14),  NeAv  York. 


Drawn  by  Thelma  Miller  (16), 
Pennsylvania 

The  Bob-o-link 

Wise  and  gifted  bob-o-link, 

Others  have  made  rhyme  of  you, 
Telling  of  the  song  you  sing 
As  you  swung  above  the  dew. 

But  though  all  admiring,  they 
Make  so  little  of  your  song, 

There  is  vastly  more  it  tells 
All  the  golden  season  long. 

Silver-toned  as  fairy  music 

Richly  deep  as  murmuring  streams, 
Like  the  very  voice  of  Summer, 
Joyously,  your  glad  song  seems. 

— By  Faye  Frayer,  New  York. 


Anticipation 

I’ve  just  had  an  inkling  of  a  story  I’m  to 
read, 

An’  I  hope  I  get  a  copy  of  it,  double 
quick  speed. 

'Cuz  I've  got  a  little  picture  of  it  stored 
far  aAvay 

In  my  mind,  which  makes  me  want  to 
hear  all  the  rest  today. 

There’s  a  big,  black  bull,  a  standin’  on  a 
hiH. 

He’s  a  standin’  there  as  quiet,  just  as 
still — as  still — 

And  down  in  the  valley  there’s  a  little 
farmer’s  boy 

As  has_  come  to  drive  the  coavs  home  and 
is  playin’  with  his  toy — 

A  little  boat — an’  sailin’  it,  he’ll  push  it 
an’  he’ll  pull 

Never  dreaming  that  behind  him  is  a 
great  big  bull — 

A  big  black  bull  with  ju  t  a  little  patch 
of  white, 

A  standin’  there  as  quiet,  just  as  dark  as 
blackest  night. 

An’  all  of  a  sudden,  Avhen  evei*ything  was 
still, 

That  big  black  bull  that  Avas  standin’  on 
the  hill, 

Just  roared  as  loud  as  thunder  with  a 
voice  that  fairly  shook 

The  Avhole  big  valley,  like  a  giant  in  a 
book. 

An’  the  little  boy  Avas  scared  as  scared, 
and  didn’t  knoAV  what  to  do; 

An’  that  is  what  I  Avant  to  knoAV,  and 
Avhat  I’m  asking  you : 

What  did  the  little  farm  boy  do,  and 
what’s  the  end  of  it? 

An’  I  must  wait  a  whole  long  month,  not 
knoAV  another  bit ! 

— By  Mary  Blair  (15),  New  York. 


My  Doggie 

I  have  a  little  doggie 
His  name  is  Si ; 

We  are  the  greatest  friends 
This  little  dog  and  I. 

Brother  calls  him  a  yellow  pup, 

Sister  says  he  is  a  shame. 

That  I  can’t  keep  the  nasty  brute. 

But  I  love  him  just  the  same. 

Only  this  I  have  against  him, 

When  I  leave  my  clothes  on  the  floor, 

Pretty  soon  my  shoes  are  nowhere, 

My  clothes  are  seen  no  more. 

— By  Helen  Pavlovsky  (8)  Maryland. 


The  Brook 

I  love  to  sit  by  the  rippling  brook, 

And  into  its  crystal  waters  look ; 

I  love  to  sit  there  and  think  about  things. 

While  time  flies  on  Avith  its  swift  wings. 

I  stoop  and  dip  my  hand  for  a  drink, 

’Tis  the  SAveetest  and  coolest  of  Avaters  I 
think. 

Time  flies.  I  can  no  longer  sit  by  the 
brook, 

Or  under  the  shade  of  the  oak,  x*ead  my 
book. 

— By  Marie  Hettema  (12), 
New  Jersey. 


A  Slogan  for  Our  Page 

If  you  are  out — come  in  ! 

If  you  are  in — stay  in ! 

— By  Clark  Allender  (14), 
West  Virginia. 


Y ,  v  r 

jf 

Drawn  by  Ruth  Mead  (17),  New  York 


Our  Page  This  Month 

The  other  day  I  Avas  talking  with  a 
man  avIio  knew  apples.  He  is  A\Tell  knoAvn 
at  the  State  Fair  as  one  who  knoAvs  how 
to  select  prize  apples,  for  his  fruit  in¬ 
evitably  moves  up  to  first  place.  His  name 
is  not  so  important  as  his  Avoi-ds.  He 
said  this:  “Most  evei-ybody  has  pi-ize  ap¬ 
ples  somewhere  on  the  tree.  I  could  go 
in  anybody’s  orchard  and  find  them, 
though  perhaps  I  would  not  find  so  many 
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there  as  in  mine.  People  just  don't  know 
which  are  their  prize  apples.” 

Of  course  I  at  once  turned  this  to  ac¬ 
count  for  Our  Page,  for  here  is  where 
the  first  prize  poems,  drawings,  stories 
and  all  our  best  work  appears.  I  have 
often  wished  that  I  could  tell  those 
whose  work  has  not  yet  begun  to  appear 
just  how  and  what  to  do,  so  that  every 
one  would  have  a  chance  to  make  his 
work  count.  But  that,  alas,  would  never 
do.  We  have  to  learn  to  pick  out  the 
prize  apples  all  by  ourselves.  We  have 
to  learn  how  to  judge  our  incidents,  our 
landscapes,  and  know  whether  or  not  they 
are  good  material.  If  we  cannot  learn 
to  choose  the  best  our  drawing  or  writing 
will  never  count.  But  prize  apples  grow 
everywhere ! 

In  a  way  we  are  all  editors,  picking- 
out  this  and  that  to  paste  in  our  life 
book.  If  you  look  back  in  yours,  I  think 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  very 
few  handsome  ladies  and  gentlemen  there 
are  in  it,  and  how  few  fine  clothes.  These 
things  excite  us,  and  almost  make  us 
think  they  own  us,  but  in  the  end  we  find 
that  we  do  not  need  them  in  our  life  book. 
For  one  thing,  they  cover  up  people’s  real 
selves  too  much,  and  the  great  work  of 
an  artist  is  to  be  able  to  see  right  into 
things.  And  then  some  people  use  fine 
clothes  merely  as  a  pose,  in  order  to  seem 
like  somebody  they  are  not,  so  that  they 
can  deceive  us  unless  we  do  look  inside. 
For  these  reasons  we  do  not.  print  draw¬ 
ings  of  fine  ladies  “dressed  for  the  ball.” 
They  do  not  tell  a  story  when  we  look 
at  them,  or  need  a  second  look  to  get  ht 
their  ideas.  There  is  nothing  underneath 
to  build  upon. 

Mary  Blair  writes,  “You  have  given 
advice  and  suggestions  for  drawings,  cap¬ 
tions,  puzzles  and  stories,  but  the  poets 
seldom  receive  any.”  The  best  advice 
about  either  writing  or  poetry  is  to  keep 
only  the  best  company.  A  book  or  a 
poem  is  like  an  acquaintance.  Its  author 
becomes  very  well  known  to  you  before 
you  get  to  the  end  of  his  work.  You  are 
letting  him  build  you,  whether  you  know 
it  or  not.  You  cannot  resist  being  shaped 
by  your  reading.  And  so  be  very  careful 
who  these  book  people  are  that  you  as¬ 
sociate  with.  I  have  it  on  authority 
from  a  great  teacher  that  an  education 
may  be  acquired  by  reading  alone.  In 
order  to  write  poetry  or  prose  you  must 
not  only  have  a  fine  background,  but  must 
be  fine  all  through.  What  is  inside  shows 
up  very  quickly  on  the  printed  page.  You 
cannot  give  out  what  you  have  never 
taken  in,  and  that  is  a  fine  thing  to  know 
here  at  the  start. 

Our  Page  must  go  to  press,  and  I  will 
not  ramble  further.  August  will  be  on 
our  heels  before  long,  and  we  must  think 
this  month  for  next.  Why  do  we  not 
have  more  of  the  wild  life  drawings  and 
poems  next  month?  You  haven't  made 
verses  about  the  homely  toad,  the  hawk, 
or  the  pollywogs,  and  they  are  within 
view  of  all.  Watch  for  the  prize  apples ! 
Send  all  contributions  to  Iva  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York,  before  the 
fifth  of  the  month.  Drawings  received 
later  will  be  held  for  the  month  following. 


Joshua  Reynolds 

(Continued  from  page  1010) 

suit  his  master.  Hudson  grew  jealous  of 
his  pupil,  and  seeing  a  stupid  excuse,  dis¬ 
charged  him  at  the  end  of  two  years.  The 
boy  returned  home.  His  father  dying  in 
1746,  he  went  to  Devonshire  where  he 
remained  three  years,  later  went  to  Italy. 
Here  he  spent  two  years  copying  the  old 
masters.  In  the  year  1758,  for  example, 
he  painted  150  portraits  from  first  to 
last;  it  is  claimed  that  he  painted  some 
3.000  canvases,  and  before  he  died  over 
700  of  his  works  had  been  engraved.  He 
was  always  a  great  patron  of  the  thea¬ 
ter.  He  made  many  acquaintances  among 
the  actors  and  actresses.  He  painted  as 
•well  some  of  the  frailer  beauties  of  the 
times — handsome  women  who  were  the 
toast  of  the  gilded  youth  of  the  city,  or 
whose  names  were  connected  with  those 
of  rich  noblemen,  among  them  the  famous 
Lady  Parsons,  Miss  Kennedy.  .  One  of 
his  portraits  of  Kitty  Fisher  is  at^  the 
Lenox  Library  in  New  York  City.  While 
copying  in  the  Vatican  when  in  Rome 
Reynolds  caught  a  severe-cold,  which  set¬ 
tled  in  his  ear,  and  this  occasioned  a 
deafness  that  clung  to  him  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life.  He  located  in  Lei¬ 
cester  Square,  No.  37,  where  he  built  a 
gallery  and  settled  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Reynolds  held  strictly  to  sys¬ 
tem  in  his  life  as  in  his  work.  Every  day 
at  10  promptly  he  entered  his  painting- 
room.  He  posed  his  sitters  so  that  he 
saw  them  in  a  mirrow,  and  thus  he  paint¬ 
ed  their  reflection.  There  is  no  record  of 
any  other  artists  working  in  this  manner, 


King  George  III,  who  was  upon  the 
throne,  made  the  famous  painter  a  knight, 
which  added  “Sir”  to  his  name.  Sir 
Joshua  never  married,  although  it  was 
rumored  that  he  was  in  love  with  the  fair 
Angelica  Kauffman,  a  Swiss  painter,  who 
came  to  England.  Sir  Joshua  died  at 
the  age  of  71.  on  February  23,  1792,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  be¬ 
side  the  greatest  of  English  architects. 
No  man  ever  lived  a  more  normal,  a 
healthier  or  a  more  consistent  life. — Sent 
by  Elizabeth  Weaver  (14),  Pennsylvania. 


The  Black  Bull 


It  was  Spring  in  the  Catskills.  The 
warm  sun  shone  down  on  rolling  green 
meadows  where  tender  grass  sprouted 
and  dandelions  dotted  the  rich  green.  The 
pasturelands  wound  away  into  the  dis¬ 
tance  until  they  found  timber  of  maple 
and  birch  covered  with  young  leaves. 
These  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  clear 
sparkling  air,  until  they  seemed  to  meet 
the  blue  sky. 

In  the  corner  of  the  pasture  was  a 
small  pond.  It  had  been  built  there  by 
Jake  Hendrick’s  boy,  Samuel.  Its  green 
banks  and  shallow  water  made  it  a  safe 
and  attractive  place  for  children  to  play. 
The  Hendrick  farm  was  situated  between 
two  hills  quite  a  distance  from  the  river 
flats.  The  buildings  were  grouped  in  a 
spot  where  the  sun's  rays  poured  down 
upon  them.  The  house  was  two  stories 
high  and  painted  gray.  The  barn  had  re¬ 
cently  been  built  and  was  of  natural  color. 

Each  day  the  Hendrick  cows  made 
their  way  from  the  barnyard,  grazed  slow¬ 
ly  along  the  level  stretch  of  pasture,  and 
drank  their  fill  of  cool  water  here  at  the 
pond.  After  satisfying  their  thirst  they 
would  ascend  the  slope  and  lie  down  in 
the  shade  of  the  trees.  With  the  cattle 
there  was  always  a  large  bull,  called 
Romeo;  his  coat  was  jet  black  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  white  spot  on  his 
forehead.  He  had  a  pair  of  long  horns 
that  curved  forward  and  upward,  adding 
to  his  robust  appearance.  He  delighted 
in  pawing  the  ground  and  sending  forth 
loud  threats,  and  was  often  seen  throwing 
the  dirt  high  in  the  air.  His  bellows 
could  be  heard  for  miles.  When  Jake  went 
for  the  cows  at  night  he  ended  these 
threats  with  a  loud  voice  and  a  well-di¬ 
rected  stone.  Then  Romeo  became  curi¬ 
ously  satisfied  and  followed  quietly  home. 

The  children  of  the  neighborhood 
feared  Romeo,  and  none  of  them  feared 
him  more  than  10-year-old  Samuel,  who 
on  this,  his  tenth  birthday,  had  been 
elected  by  his  father  and  the  hired  men 
to  go  fetch  home  the  cows.  He  had 
thought  about  it  at  idle  moments  all  day. 
At  school  he  had  confided  in  Tom  Winch, 
and  the  news  quickly  spread.  “YTou 
dasn’t,”  Tom  had  said.  Sam  was  not  a 
bold  boy  and  hated  fist  fights.  His  repu¬ 
tation  for  courage  was  not  high.  The 
boys  would  never  forget  it  if  he  flunked 
out.  Somehow  he  must  bring  home 
Romeo,  the  black  bull. 

Immediately  after  he  reached  home 
from  school.  Samuel  started  for  the  cows. 
It  was  early,  but  he  had  a  feeling  that 
the  sooner  he  set  out,  the  easier  it  would 
be.  He  went  without  a  cap,  and  his  hair 
showed  brown  and  curly  above  his  fair 
complexion  and  blue  eyes.  At  length  he 
reached  the  pond.  The  black  bull  was 
partly  up  the  hill,  peacefully  chewing  his 
cud.  and  Sam  decided  to  bring  out  his 
boat,  for  a  little  while  before  taking  the 
cows  home. 

In  one  hand  he  held  a  long  slender 
stick.  He  would  push  the  small  toy  boat 
into  the  deepest  part  of  the  pond,  where 
the  breeze  would  catch  the  sail,  sending 
it  on  a  short  journey  to  the  other  shore. 
His  interest  in  this  made  him  forget  all 
else. 

He  was  not  alone  in  this  interest  how¬ 
ever.  The  black  bull  on  the  hill  also 
thought  his  play  amusing.  Lying  still 
a  few  moments  he  watched  the  boy  at  his 
play.  As  the  bull’s  interest  grew  he  rose 
to  his  feet  and  began  walking  slowly  to¬ 
ward  the  place  of  amusement.  Ho 
walked  a  few  rods,  then  stopped,  and 
standing  with  head  erect  watched  with 
increasing  interest.  Several  times  he  re¬ 
peated  this  act,  until  he  was  within 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the 
pond. 

Unconscious  of  the  animal’s  movements, 
Samuel  went  on  with  his  play.  As  no 
change  took  place  in  the  boy's  actions,  the 
bull  soon  began  to  lose  interest.  Once 
more  as  Samuel  launched  his  craft  on  the 
water  he  sat  down  on  the  bank  to  rest. 
As  he  took  his  seat  on  the  grassy  mound 
of  earth  at  the  water’s  edge,  he  saw  his 
boat  as  the  breeze  caught  it  and  hurled 
it  past  the  tiny  islands  of  sods  that  pro¬ 
jected  from  the  water.  Large  bullfrogs 
plunged  into  the  water  in  awe  of  the 
passing  monster.  Sam  laughed  heartily 
at  the  fright  his  toy  ship  had  caused  the 
frogs. 

At  the  sound  of  the  boy’s  laughter  the 
bull’s  attitude  suddenly  changed.  He  be¬ 


gan  to  lower  his  head,  and  as  he  did  so 
lie  began  walking  quietly  toward  the  hu¬ 
man  being  sitting  on  the  bank.  With  each 
step  his  nose  came  nearer  the  ground  un¬ 
til  it  almost  brushed  the  grass.  After 
he  had  come  a  few  feet  nearer  the  water 
he  stopped  and  began  to  tear  up  the  soft 
earth  with  his  hoof,  and  the  dirt  began  to 
fly  into  the  air.  A  low  bellow  began  in 
his  throat,  and  instantly  rose  to  a 
frightful  roar. 

Sam  turned  instantly,  and  the  sight 
that  met  his  eyes  made  his  blood  run 
cold.  He  felt  that  not  a  second  was  to 
be  lost.  Springing  to  his  feet  he  began 
running  toward  the  house  as  fast  as  his 
legs  could  carry  him.  The  barbed  wire 
fence  took  toll  of  his  blue  waist  and  knee 
pants  as  he  plunged  under  it.  At  last 
lie  stood  safely  on  the  outside,  and  turned 
for  the  first  time  to  look  back,  his  breath 
coming  in  short  gasps  from  the  long  fast 
run. 

Romeo  was  still  standing  in  the  same 
place  !  Only  now  he  was  looking  meekly 
across  at  him.  Each  looked  at  the  other 
for  a  moment,  and  then  the  bull  turned 
and  began  making  his  way  back  to  the 
cattle  on  the  hill.  Perhaps  old  Fanny 
had  made  up  her  mind  that  it  was  time  to 
come  home,  for  she  rose  and  the  other 
cows  followed  her  example.  They  be¬ 
gan  to  move  slowly  down  the  hill  and 
through  the  valley  towards  the  gate. 

Sam  looked  at  the  rents  in  his  waist 
and  pants,  and  thought  of  what  his 
mother  would  say  when  she  saw  them. 
Also  he  thought  of  his  father  and  the 
smiles  of  the  hired  men — the  boys  at 
school.  He  began  to  feel  rather  foolish. 
He  felt  that  he  could  never  bear  to  re¬ 
turn  home  without  the  cows  and  explain 
to  his  father,  for  after  all,  Romeo  had 
not  really  chased  him — had  never  chased 
anybody.  Perhaps  sometime  he  would, 
but  men  had  to  take  chances.  Courage 
came  back  to  him.  Old  Fanny,  leading 
the  herd,  had  come  up.  and  looked  ex¬ 
pectantly  at  the  gate.  It  -was  his  tenth 
birthday.  He  gathered  up  a  pocket  full 
of  hard  stones  and  let  the  cattle  through 
the  long  lane.  Romeo  stopped  to  paw 
and  bellow,  sending  dirt  and  stones  high 
over  his  back.  Sam  selected  a  stone, 
pitched  it  at  the  black  bull’s  ribs  and 
sent  him  moving  on. — Aubrey  Gregory. 


STAHL  EY 


Silver  Fox  on  a  Ranch — Drawn  by  Stan¬ 
ley  Brown  (16),  Flew  York 

The  Truth  About  Silver  Fox 

Sometime  ago  I  read  an  article  in 
The  II.  N.-Y.  that  did  not  speak  well  for 
the  fox  industry.  On  some  ranches  the 
practice  of  mating  red  foxes  with  silver 
foxes  was  carried  on  to  make  a  large 
herd  at  smaller  cost.  This  of  course  de¬ 
veloped  a  bad  strain.  In  the  wild,  a  silver 
fox  would  never  mate  with  a  red  fox.  Na¬ 
ture  meant  that  they  should  not.  But  in 
captivity  they  have  been  induced  to  do 
so.  Also  there  has  been  the  extensive 
manufacture  of  a  fur  called  pointed  fox. 
In  some  cases  the  fur  never  grew  on  a 
fox,  but  was  dyed  and  fixed  up.  Gener¬ 
ally,  though,  they  are  a  red  fox,  dyed 
black,  and  with  badger  hairs  sewed  in  to 
imitate  the  silver.  These  crude  imita¬ 
tions  of  the  silver  fox  may  be  found  in 
every  department  store,  and  many  people 
think  they  are  a  real  silver  fox  and  some¬ 
times  pay  prices  for  them  almost  as 
much  as  the  real  thing  would  cost.  A 
good  silver  fox  fur  can  be  bought  for 
$300  and  up.  The  background  of  my 
drawing  is  a  standard  fox  kennel,  not  a 
chicken  coop. — By  Stanley  Brown  (16), 
New  York. 


Drawn  by  Helen  Barrett  (13), 
New  York 


“Yes,  I  really  do  know  ‘Dave  Pratt.’ 
He  was  our  minister  until  June  24,  when 
he  resigned  to  take  a  pastorate  in  Ver¬ 
mont.” — Berta  Griffiths.  Connecticut. 

“Now  I  thought  maybe  there  was  just 
a  little  bit  of  a  suggestion  hidden  away 
in  that  editorial,  so  I  read  it  all  over, 
and  as  a  result  we  have  ‘Anticipation.’  ” 
— Mary  Blair  (15).  New  York. 

“We  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  but  I  never  took  any  notice 
of  it  until  the  other  day.  I  was  glancing 
through  one  and  came  across  Boys  and 
Girls.  Then  I  hunted  up  all  I  could  find. 
I  enjoy  Our  Page  very  much  and  wish 
it  was  in  every  week.” — Helen  Goodrich 
(14),  Vermont. 


July  28,  1928 

“Mary  Blair's  poem  ‘From  the  Radio’ 
impressed  me  with  a  desire  to  impart  to 
the  boys  and  girls  what  I  really  think 
of  their  page,  and  to  tell  them  that  J 
too,  would  like  to  become  one  of  their 
charming  circle."  —  Ethel  Lewis,  New 
York. 

“Although  you  have  not  heard  from  me 
in  quite  a  while  I  have  been  thinking  of 
you  and  reading  each  page  as  it  comes 
due.  As  ever  they  furnish  the  same 
pleasure  and  amusement.  Each  one  seems 
a  little  better  than  the  last,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  the  latest  is  freshest  in  my  mind 
I  like  the  poem  by  P.  Lynn.” — Norman 
Hallock,  Connecticut. 

“I  would  have  liked  to  have  had  more 
time  on  the  story  illustration,  but  did 
the  best  I  could  with  the  hurried  condi¬ 
tions." — Franklin  Kohler  (18),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

“To  tell  the  truth  1  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  ‘The  Bliss  of  Solitude’  after 
I  read  the  other  poems.  I  am  mighty 
glad  you  did  not  print  it  beside  the  rest 
Iva  Unger.  It  is  a  great  help  when  one 
is  trying  to  find  an  issue  printed  in  a 
certain  year,  to  have  the  year  placed  by 
the  name  of  the  month  for  Our  Page.”-A 
Pearl  Lynn  (18),  New  York. 

“I  think  Faye  Frayer’s  poem,  ‘War 
Weary,’  has  a  very  beautiful  thought,  and 
it  is  expressed  very  beautifully.  Thank 
you  for  printing  my  little  sketch  of 
Georgia  farm  life.  For  myself  1  en¬ 
joyed  the  drawings  and  poems  so  much 
more.” — Alyce  Dorsey,  Georgia. 

“The  two  articles  written  by  Arthur 
Joy  and  Alice  Dorsey  were  interesting 
and  written  well.  The  latter  was  new 
to  me  being  from  a  distant  State.” — Au¬ 
brey  Gregory  (17),  New  York. 

“Tell  Esther  Herr  to  appoint  me  as 
associate  editor  of  the  Junior  Rural  New- 
Y'orker.  I  think  the  geography  riddles 
suggest  too  many  possibilities.” — Clark 
Allender  (14).  West  Virginia. 
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North  Carolina. — Pearl  Bryant  (13). 
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lovsky  (8),  Joseph  Pavlovsky  (11),  Ethel  Det- 
wilder  (17). 

Ohio. — Verna  Young  (13),  Evelyn  Pottenger 
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California. — Ida  Hartweld. 

Georgia. — Alice  Dorsey. 
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Letters  Wanted 

To  send  letters  to  contributors  of  Boys  and 
Girls,  mail  letters  fully  sealed  and  stamped  and 
enclosed  in  another  envelope,  to  this  office,  where 
they  will  receive  full  address  and  be  mailed  at 
once: 

Anna  Ten  Eyck  (10),  New  Jersey. 

Prudence  Thomas  (16),  New  York. 

Helen  Barrett  (13),  New  York. 

Jennie  Hulitanen  (16),  New  York. 

Helen  Goodrich  (14),  Vermont. 


The  Fatted  Calf 

Braised  Cutlet. — Two  pounds  of  neck 
or  loin  cutlet,  two  tablespoons  of  fat,  two 
slices  of  bacon,  six  small  onions,  three  car¬ 
rots  quartered  lengthwise,  pepper,  salt 
and  celery  salt,  one  pint  of  boiling  water. 
Brown  the  veal  (which  may  be  cut  in 
squares  and  floured)  in  the  fat,  add  the 
vegetables,  water  and  seasoning,  and  cook 
in  a  bean-pot  or  covered  casserole  for 
two  hours  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Left-overs  can  be  utilized  in  making  a 
tempting  veal  loaf :  Three  cups  of  cooked 
veal,  one  cup  of  cooked  or  raw  ham,  two 
tablespoons  of  butter,  melted ;  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  cream,  two  eggs,  beaten, 
cup  of  fine  bread  crumbs ;  season  with 
salt,  pepper  and  minced  parsley.  Chop 
the  meat  very  fine  and  add  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  in  order ;  mix  thoroughly  and 
bake  one  hour;  uncover  and  bake  half 
an  hour  longer.  If  it  seems  dry,  baste 
with  the  liquor  in  which  the  meat  was 
cooked.  Serve  hot,  with  a  brown  sauce  to 
which  a  chopped  pickle  has  been  added. 
It  is  also  good  cold,  as  a  luncheon  or 
picnic  dish.  It.  I’.  D. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Silks  fot  Service. — There  are  many 
beautiful  new  silks  that  will  wash  as  well 
as  calico,  and  there  are  others  that  clean 
well  by  what  is  called  the  dry  process, 
but  there  are  also  certain  silks  that  are 
uot  trustworthy  either  for  washing  or 
cleaning.  One  of  our  readers  recently 
sent  us  a  complaint  against  a  large  es¬ 
tablishment  engaged  in  cleaning  and  dye¬ 
ing.  She  had  sent  a  brown  radium  silk 
tolie  cleaned,  and  it  came  back  changed  in 
color,  and  entirely  ruined  as  to  texture. 
We  discussed  this  complaint  with  a  man 
in  the  silk  business,  and  he  informed  us 
that  this  material  was  artificial  silk,  and 
that  some  dyes  could  never  be  relied  up¬ 
on  in  this  fabric.  A  recent  newspaper 
note  says  that  the  National  Association 
of  Dyers  and  Cleaners  is  trying  to  find 
a  cleaning  fluid  that  will  not  destroy  such 
articles.  We  sympathized  deeply  with 
the  woman  who  had  thus  lost  the  use  of 
a  dress  almost  new,  and  feel  that  this  dis¬ 
advantage  should  be  understood.  This 
does  not  apply  to  the  white  or  pale-tinted 
undergarments  of  artificial  silk,  which 
launder  very  well,  and  give  good  service. 
Some  of  the  cleaning  materials  used  will 
almost  dissolve  artificial  silk.  Real  silk 
is  now  made  in  a  great  many  washing 
forms;  we  have  found  printed  crepe  de 
chine  in  good  quality  especially  reliable. 
Georgette  is  likely  to  shrink  if  wetted, 
and  the  poorer  qualities  will  not  stand 
cleaning.  The  present  craze  for  silk  in¬ 
duces  many  women  to  buy  poor  qualities 
which  do  not  give  satisfaction.  A  fine 
quality  of  cotton  voile  looks  better  and 
wears  better  than  cheap  georgette  or 
chiffon. 

The  Pictures. — The  little  girl  at  the 
left  shows  a  very  simple  style,  little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  we  have  depicted  before, 
but  it  has  one  difference  to  which  we  wish 
to  call  attention.  It  opens  at  both  shoul¬ 
der  seams,  these  being  closed  with  but¬ 
tons  and  loops,  and  this  is  a  wonderful 
help  in  ironing.  We  have  seen  many  lit¬ 
tle  girls’  dresses  made  in  this  wTay,  and 
the  little  extra  time  in  making  is  more 
than  repaid  in  ease  of  ironing.  Baby 
dresses  used  to  be  made  in  this  way.  This 
dress  was  of  washing  silk,  but  we  have 
seen  the  same  style  in  dimity,  the  yoke 
being  made  of  bands  of  material  faggoted 
together.  In  this  case  bands  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  made  the  yoke,  and  continued  to 
form  the  armhole.  This  plan  of  button¬ 
ing  the  shoulder  seams  makes  it  much 
easier  to  remove  the  dress  from  a  warm 
and  wriggling  small  girl. 

Red  Check  Gingham.  —  The  second 
dress  was  red  and  white  check  gingham, 
one  of  those  straight  little  frocks  with 
pleats  running  down  from  the  shoulder. 
The  way  it  was  trimmed  was  new  and  at¬ 
tractive.  It  had  a  vestee  of  white  organ¬ 
die  laid  on  over  the  gingham,  this  being 
cut  at  the  edge  in  shallow  curving  points, 
and  outlined  with  red  embroidery  stitches. 
Neck  and  front  opening  were  bound  with 
the  gingham.  The  armhole  was  finished 
with  a  cap  of  the  white  organdie.  The 
belt  was  of  red  ribbon  velvet.  We  liked 
the  effect  of  the  white  organdie  trimming 
with  the  check  showing  through,  and  it 
is  easier  to  lay  it  over  the  gingham  than 
to  insert  a  separate  vestee.  It  is  no¬ 
ticeable  that  all  the  sleeveless  dresses 
this  year  have  some  sort  of  a  sleeve-cap 
that  makes  the  armhole  fit  snugly.  This 
is  more  becoming  than  a  short  sleeve,  or 
an  untrimmed  armhole. 

Pink  Linen. — The  young  girl’s  dress 
in  the  center  was  made  of  fine  linen  in 
two  shades,  pale  and  deep  rose.  The  two 
triangles  of  deep  rose  applied  at  the  sides 
of  the  waist  are  outlined  by  pin  tucks. 
These  are  not  difficult  to  do,  and  with 
the  applied  pieces  form  the  only  trim¬ 
ming.  Bias  bands  of  the  deeper  color 
outline  the  armholes,  narrowing  a  little 
underneath,  so  as  to  fit  comfortably.  The 
neck  had  a  band  of  the  paler  pink,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  tie  looped  over,  one  end 
of  the  tie  having  three  initial  letters  em¬ 
broidered,  one  above  the  other,  in  deep 
rose.  The  skirt,  box-pleated  in  front, 
but  plain  in  the  back,  was  bordered  with 
a  band  of  deep  rose,  the  waist,  which  was 
stitched  down  over  the  skirt,  having  a 
shallow  point  in  front.  The  belt  was  the 
paler  colored  linen  with  a  pearl  buckle. 
The  little  hat  was  white  straw  with  rose- 
colored  bands.  There  were  several  things 
about  this  dress  which  made  it  especially 
pretty.  One  was  the  color  combination, 
the  pale  pink  and  deeper  rose  being  very 
attractive.  The  little  tie  with  initial 
letters  was  novel,  and  would  please  the 
young  wearer. 

A  Chiffon  Ensemble. — The  idea  of  a 
coat  of  chiffon  or  gorgette  seems  futile  as 
a  means  of  warmth  or  protection,  but  is 
much  favored  this  season.  Very  often 
sleeveless  georgette  dresses  have  a  coat 
of  the  same  material  to  be  worn  on  the 
street.  The  illustration  shows  an  expen¬ 
sive  chiffon  ensemble,  but  the  style  and 
coloring  was  adaptable  to  other  materials, 
and  was  unusually  pretty.  The  material 
was  gqlden  brown  chiffon ;  the  skirt  was 
finely  pleated  all  around,  and  the  front 
of  the  full-length  coat  was  pleated  also. 
The  coat  had  a  yoke,  and  the  sleeves  were 
cut  in  one  with  the  yoke.  A  long  scarf 
took  the  place  of  a  collar.  The  blouse, 
which  fitted  snugly  over  the  skirt,  was 
trimmed  around  the  bottom  with  four 
bands  of  chiffon,  dark  brown,  fawn,  cream 
and  orange ;  similar  bands  went  straight 
across  the  front  of  the  blouse  at  the  top, 


and  finished  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves. 
The  same  combination  of  color  and  trim¬ 
ming  would  be  very  attractive  in  crepe  de 
chine,  but  in  the  heavier  silk  the  coat 
would  not  be  pleated.  The  shops  make 
a  great  feature  of  these  ensembles  as  an 
extra  dress  for  midsummer  wear.  We 
think  it  very  wise  to  get  an  extra  Sum¬ 
mer  dress  in  July  or  August,  for  prices 
are  generally  reduced  and  it  gives  some¬ 
thing  to  start  the  next  season.  One  rea¬ 
son  for  these  transparent  coats  is  that 
they  give  a  little  protection  to  bare  arms, 
worn  with  a  sleeveless  dress,  without 
adding  to  the  warmth. 

Silk  and  Flannel. — The  sports  dress 
at  the  right  shows  a  combination  of  silk 
and  flannel,  which  has  come  into  favor 
this  year.  The  skirt  is  of  chestnut  brown 
crepe  de  chine,  kilt  pleated  at  the  sides. 
The  overblouse  is  of  buttercup  yellow, 
flannel,  buttoning  over  at  one  side;  a 
rolled  collar  of  the  silk  crossing  diagonal¬ 
ly,  and  narrowing  towards  the  closing.  A 
triangular  scarf  of  the  silk  was  draped 
over  one  shoulder,  and  knotted  at  the 
other.  This  triangular  scarf  or  half¬ 
kerchief  appeals  on  so  many  dresses  now 
that  it  is  rather  overdone,  but  it  is  a 
pretty  style,  and  especially  suitable  for 
a  sports  dress. 

Forecasts  of  Fashion. — Trade  shows 
of  new  styles  are  a  little  kinder  towards 
plump  women,  but  while  they  permit 
curves,  and  do  not  demand  boyish  out¬ 
line,  the  stout  woman  will  have  to  keep 


within  bounds.  Velvet  is  to  be  the  most 
popular  Fall  and  Winter  fabric,  and  the 
favorite  colors  are  dark  blues,  deep  shades 
of  green,  known  as  Normandy  greens, 
and  harvest  brown.  Guava  red,  a  dark 
wine  color,  is  to  be  used  for  both  day  and 
evening  wear.  Most  of  the  models  so  far 
shown  are  very  sumptuous ;  rich  fabrics 
and  much  fur.  Evening  dresses  show  un¬ 
even  hem  lines  and  floating  draperies ; 
skirts  in  general  continue  to  be  extremely 
short. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  the  belted  trench  coats  that  came  to 
us  from  the  war  zone  10  years  ago?  They 
are  in  style  again  for  sports  and  country 
wear;  mannish  belted  coats  with  large 
collars  and  raglan  sleeves.  They  are 
usually  made  of  flannel  in  bright  colors — 
scarlet,  jade  green,  buttercup  yellow  or 
vivid  blue.  They  are  useful  and  smart 
looking. 

Footwear  this  Summer  shows  an  amaz¬ 
ing  outbreak  of  colored  shoes,  and  more 
blue  than  any  other.  Beige  watersnake 
is  another  very  fashionable  style,  in  shoes. 
All  the  snake  and  lizard  leathers  are 
fashionable  for  shoes,  and  women  who 
would  be  terrified  by  a  little  garter  snake 
display  the  skin  of  tropical  reptiles  with 
pride. 

While  many  straw  hats  are  worn,  there 
is  no  question  that  felt  remains  supreme. 
Most  popular  of  all  are  the  smart  little 
hats  of  white  felt,  which  go  so  well  with 
Summer  dresses. 


From  a  Texas  Garden 

Just  came  in  from  the  flower  garden. 
The  sand  is  so  hot  it  actually  burns 
through  my  shoes.  We  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  typical  Texas  Summer.  High 
dry  winds,  more  than  six  -weeks  since  we 
have  had  a  rain.  In  the  middle  of  the 
day  the  wind  is  hot  and  disagreeable. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this  I  have  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  you  can  find  any¬ 
where  out  of  a  greenhouse.  My  Gladioli 
are  just  beginning  to  wane ;  they  have 
been  the  most  beautiful  things.  Such 
bright,  brilliant,  gorgeous  colors ;  such 
long  spikes  covered  Avith  blossoms,  some 
ruffled,  some  splotched,  some  such  dark 
reds  and  purples  that  they  look  almost 
black  in  the  buds.  And  along  Avith  the 
glads  are  the  perennial  Phlox  in  all 
shades  pf  pink  and  lavender;  purple,  pure 
Avhite,  white  Avith  red  eyes,  they  have  all 
the  lovely  colors  that  the  little  annual 
Phlox  have ;  great  balls  of  blooms  on  long 
stems.  They  are  so  easy  to  groAV,  as 


they  are  easy  to  root  and  require  so  little 
attention.  They  can  be  divided  every 
Spring  like  the  Chrysanthemums.  I  think 
no  flower  garden  is  complete  without 
Gladiolus  and  hardy  Phlox.  They  are 
as  essential  and  as  thrifty  as  the  Zin¬ 
nias  and  Petunias,  hollyhocks,  etc.,  that 
are  in  all  southern  gardens. 

My  Zinnias  are  surely  fine  this  year, 
each  one  trying  to  be  larger  and  fluffier 
than  the  other.  And  the  Petunias  with 
their  striped,  splotched,  ruffled  and  dark 
faces  peeping  out  from  every  plant.  An¬ 
other  good  plant  I  have  found  stands  the 
dry  hot  climates  w-ell  is  the  dAvarf  nas¬ 
turtium.  Mine  have  paid  and  repaid  me 
over  for  the  little  time  and  money  spent 
on  them.  They  look  so  lovely  gathered 
and  put  in  shalloAv  bowls  with  the  perfor¬ 
ated  tops  that  are  made  especially  for 
short  stem  flowers  like  these  and  pansies, 
violets,  etc. 

If  you  Avant  pretty  flowers  and  are  not 
fixed  to  irrigate  have  them  planted  in 
rows  just  like  your  vegetables  are  and 
have  them  plowed  and  weeded  just  as  they 
do  the  garden  and  field  stuff  and  they  will 
grow  and  bloom  lots  more  than  you  would 
ever  think  they  possibly  could.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  hot  high  winds  we  have  had  all 
the  Summer  my  roses  are  still  looking 
fine.  While  we  always  have  lots  of  wind, 
it  seems  it  has  been  unusually  windy  this 
year.  I  did  not  put  out  my  Dahlia  tubers 
until  the  middle  of  May,  thinking  they 
would  not  try  to  bloom  in  the  hot  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  they  sprang  right  up  and  are 
blooming  right  along.  I  have  cut  several 
real  fine  ones,  as  large  as  I  have  seen 
grown  near  here.  Another  row  in  my 
garden  that  is  ahvays  full  of  color  is  the 
Lantana ;  some  a  fiery  red,  some  pink, 


some  lavender  and  the  old-time  orange 
and  yellow.  These  are  very  fine  for  low 
hedges  or  planted  in  groups. 

And  there  are  the  Spiraeas  that  bloom 
from  the  very  earliest  Spring  floAvers  till 
midsummer  beginning  Avith  the  Van 
Houttei,  then  the  Anthony  Waterer  (June 
and  July)  and  another  Avhich  I  have 
forgotten  the  name.  The  first  named  is 
the  old-fashioned  one  that  our  mothers 
and  their  mothers  called  bridal  Avreath ; 
a  great  fountain  of  Avhite  blooms,  their 
dainty  lacy  foliage  that  makes  it  an  ’excel¬ 
lent  foundation  plant. 

Then  rows  of  the  different  honey¬ 
suckles,  the  MorroAvi  and  the  evergreen 
both  in  the  prostrate  and  bush,  and  the 
old-fashioned  Hall’s  honeysuckle,  (the 
fragrant  kind)  ;  then  the  red  that  is  also 
evergreen  and  blooms  from  February  till 
Christmas.  Then  the  syringa  or  mock 
orange  as  same  call  it,  Hibiscus,  holly¬ 
hocks  in  the  darkest  reds,  and  very  dou¬ 
ble.  Buddleia  or  butterfly  bush  (also 
called  Summer  lilac)  Altlnea  or  Rose 
of  Sharon.  Alongside  of  a  row  of  Giant 
rhubarb  (Avhich  by  the  Avay  is  the  first 
I  ever  saAV  groAving)  are  rows  of  Cannas, 
all  different  reds  and  yelloAvs  and  pinks 
and  some  Avhites.  One  shrub  that  I  have 
that  I  did  not  especially  care  for  the  first 
year  is  the  Vitex  or  chaste  tree,  but  this 
Summer  it  has  attracted  lots  of  attention 
and  it  surely  Avas  a  beauty.  Mine  Avere 
5  or  6  ft.  tall  and  a  mass  of  blue  spikes 
all  over. 

In  the  yard  I  built  a  lily  pool,  a  square 
cement  pool,  about  14  in.  deep.  In  the 
center  is  a  pile  of  petrified  Avood,  crossed 
and  cemented  together  so  that  the  goldfish 
can  go  under  and  between.  On  top  of 
this  is  an  old  tub  Avith  Caladiums,  rhu¬ 
barb  and  hardy  ferns  planted  in  it.  Be¬ 
side  the  lily  pond  is  one  about  the  same 
size  and  depth  for  the  children  to  play  in, 
Avith  the  Avater  pipe  coming  up  through 
the  center.  Around  the  pipe  Ave  stacked 
more  petrified  pieces  and  sand  rocks,  and 
on  top  of  these  I  put  an  old  worn-out 
granite  dishpan  Avith  a  hole  cut  in  the 
center  and  the  pipe  run  through  Avith  a 
fountain  spray  attached,  and  have  a  pret¬ 
ty,  rustic  bird  bath.  The  pan  is  covered 
Avith  several  coats  of  cement,  and  then 
covered  Avith  sea  shells  that  Ave  picked  up 
along  the  beach  at  Galveston. 

Erath  Co.,  Texas.  Texas  molly. 


They  are  trying  to  divorce  politics 
from  crime  in  Chicago,  but  it  certainly 
can’t  be  done  on  the  grounds  of  non-sup¬ 
port. — American  Legion. 


Only  2c  a  Day 
For  Running 
Water 


YOU  pay  more  than  that  for  electric 
lights,  gas,  telephone  or  any  other  every¬ 
day  convenience. 

Yet  that’s  all  it  costs  you  to  operate  a  240- 
gallon -per -hour  Deming  Marvel  Electric 
Water  System.  Pretty  reasonable,  isn’t  it? 

And  the  Deming  Marvel  gives  you  running 
water  at  the  lowest  cost  per  gallon  of  any 
system.  The  illustrated  booklet  completely 
explains  this  most  economical  of  water 
systems.  Write  for  it. 

RALPH  B.  CARTER  COMPANY 

126  Chambers  Street  •  -  New  York  City 

J.  F.  CONANT 

Railway  Terminal  Warehouse 
Green  Island  ••  Troy,  N.  Y. 

ROOT,  NEAL  &  COMPANY 

178  Main  Street  •  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

L.  F.  BEERS 

8  'North  Water  Street  •  •  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CHAS.  J.  JAGER  COMPANY 

15  Custom  House  Street  -  »  Boston,  Mass. 

STEPHAN  B.  CHURCH 

Seymour,  Conn. 
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All  Catalog  Prices 
Reduced  10% 


Headers  of  this  paper  have  bo  heartily 
endorsed  the  sale  we  have  run  for  the 
past  two  months  that  through  volume 
business  we  are  enabled  to  continue  the  sale 
for  another  month.  DEDUCT  10%  FROM 
THE  CATALOG  PRICE  YOURSELF. 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and 
enameled  Wash  Basin,  Com¬ 
plete  with  all  Fittings  and 
Five-Year  Guaranteed 

Was  $58.50.  Now. 


Heating  Plant  Was  $175 

NOW 

$157,50 


Complete  for  6  Rooms 
6  Radiators,  Large 
Steam  Boiler,  Pipe 
Fittings,  Air  Valves 
and  Asbestos  Ce¬ 
ment. 


WE  PAY 


The  Freight 
on  Everything 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 


J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


1_  U  L#  I  r~  3  3  PAIR .  10  1 

mm  "  "  Black, Gray,  Beige,  Nude,  Peach, 

Champagne.  Sizes :  8^  to  10}&.  Good  openings  for  agents 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD,  MASS. 

The  Household  Painter 


by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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SAVE  YOUR 
CORN 
WITH  A 

UA 


SPRING  was  late.  Early  summer 
cold  and  rainy.  But  corn  is  com¬ 
ing  fine  now.  Make  the  most  out 
of  it.  Put  it  in  a  Unadilla. 

To  the  many  farmers  who  can’t 
ship  out  their  corn  this  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  corn  borer,  and  seek 
to  eradicate  the  pest  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhood,  the  government  author¬ 
ities’ advice  is:  Ensilage  your  corn 
— a  sure  death  to  this  European 
pest.  The  strongest,  easiest  and 
safest-to-use  silo  for  this  purpose 
is  the  Unadilla — a  popular  favorite 
— a  tower  of  strength! 

Order  a  Unadilla  now  and  get 
all  the  profit  you  can  out  of  this 
season’s  crop. 

We’re  prepared  to  ship  on  short 
notice,  any  size  in  Oregon  Fir  or 
Spruce. 

Liberal  discount  for  cash  on 
delivery .  Easy  time  payments 
if  wanted.  Write  for  catalogue. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  c  A  Unadilla.  N.Y. 


BURSAL  ENLARGEMENTS 


HAbsorbine  reduces  thickened, 
swollen  tissues,  curbs,  filled  ten¬ 
dons,  soreness  from  bruises  or 
strains.  Stops  spavin  lameness. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  hair  or 
lay  up  horse.  $2.50  at  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Valuable  horse  book 
1-S  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Read  this:  “Horse  had  large  swelling 
just  below  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  re¬ 
appeared.  Horse  goodas  ever.  Have  used 
Absorbineforyears  with  great  success." 


ABS 


pw.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  288LymahSt..Spnngfield^MassJ 

SCREENS 

SPECIAL  15%  DISCOUNT 

Made  of  clear  white  pine  frames;  16 
mesh  bronze  wire;  over  100  stock  sizes 
to  choose  from. 

Mail  orders  filled  promptly. 

Write  at  once  for  FREE 
Screen  and  Building  Catalogue. 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

Cresskill,  N.  J. 


WOOL 


growers  and  .’shippers  please  get  in 
touch  with  us.  S.  H.  LIVIWGSTON, 
Wool  Specialist*,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver's  Travels 

Grimm's  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sate  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


“Corporation  Farming.” — What  The 
R.  N.-Y.  had  editorially  to  say  on  this 
subject  in  its  issue  of  July  14  is  worth 
rereading  and  pondering.  It  was  a  vivid 
picture  of  what  a  farseeing  mind  dis¬ 
cerns  in  the  wake  of  farming  done  by 
corporations.  Not  a  few  young  to  middle- 
aged  men  who  have  been  trained  in  farm 
mechanics  and  engineering,  and  have 
some  knowledge  of  modern  financing 
methods,  are  eager  to  engage  in  this  kind 
of  farming.  To  them  it  is  a  “big  busi¬ 
ness”  adventure,  offering  high  salaries,  in¬ 
teresting  experiences  and  prominence  in 
publicity,  at  the  expense  of  stockholders. 

An  Engineer’s  View.  —  A  friend 
whose  extended  schooling  has  been  in 
farm  mechanics  is  eager  to  engage  in 
corporation  farming.  We  have  together 
discussed  the  subject  many  times.  So 
far  as  financing,  machinery,  production 
and  marketing  are  concerned,  the  system 
is  practical,  he  says,  and  will  be  extended 
and  further  developed.  Some  examples  of 
it  may  now  be  seen,  chiefly  in  the  North¬ 
west,  where  banks,  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  estates  own  or  control  vast 
tracts  of  prairie  land  which,  because  of 
climate  and  location,  are  fairly  well 
adapted  to  centralized  farming  on  a  large 
scale  with  machinery.  He  realizes  that 
it  has  limitations  and  several  important 
weaknesses  as  a  system. 

Effects  on  Rural  Life. — My  engi¬ 
neering  friend  says  frankly  that  he '  is 
not  interested  in  the  effects  of  corpora¬ 
tion  farming  on  the  life  and  liberty  of 
rural  people.  He  accepts  poverty  and 
semi-slavery  as  inevitable  by-products  of 
the  existing  competitive,  capitalist  system 
for  masses  of  people  “who  cannot  keep 
up  with  the  leaders”  in  any  business  or 
are  indifferent  to  success,  in  terms  of 
property.  He  is  not  “100  per  cent  con¬ 
fident,”  however,  in  corporation  farming 
when,  in  our  discussions  of  it,  ’we  come 
to  the  human  factor  or  the  working  staff, 
on  which  success  chiefly  depends.  He 
realizes  workers  are  always  ambitious  to 
improve  their  position  in  life,  and  that 
“the  desire  to  own  land  is  as  natural  as 
breathing.”  Consequently,  he  is  doubtful 
whether  the  factory  system  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  workers  on  land. 

Who  Will  Do  the  Work? — A  cor¬ 
poration  farm  must  employ  labor.  Is  ex¬ 
perienced  labor  of  the  requisite  quality 
available?  Are  farm  hands  who  have 
lost  or  failed  to  acquire  farms  of  their 
own  the  men  to  be  employed?  Would 
they  be  “efficient”  under  a  system  which 
could  not  afford  to  carry  a  staff  of  over¬ 
seers  or  petty  bosses?  Men  who  like  to 
live  and  work  on  farms  either  own  or 
desire  to  own  farms.  These  men  are  the 
most  competent  workers  in  agriculture. 
How  many  of  them  would  tie  themselves 
up  with  a  corporation  unless  it  gave  them 
an  opportunity  of  achieving  ownership  in 
some  of  the  real  estate?  To  what  sort 
of  inducement  would  they  respond? 

Scheme  to  Sell  Land? — Some  of  us 
have  suspected  that  corporation  farming 
is,  at  bottom,  an  accidental  or  premedi¬ 
tated  scheme  to  acquire  agricultural  real 
estate  at  a  low  price  and  eventually  sell 
it  at  a  much  higher  price.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  a  worker  on  a  corporation  farm 
were  given  an  opportunity  of  coming 
into  possession  of  a  slice  of  the  farm,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  he  would  pay 
handsomely  for  it.  Bankers  and  life  in¬ 
surance  people,  through  mortgage  fore¬ 
closures,  have  come  into  involuntary  pos¬ 
session  of  thousands  of  farms  in  many 
States.  They  desire  to  sell  them.  While 
waiting  for  buyers,  they  must  put  the 
land  to  use.  Here  we  have  the  stage 
set  for  organizers  and  managers  who  as¬ 
pire  to  act  in  a  big  way  as  corporation 
farmers. 

The  Land  Price  Factor.  —  Many 
large  holdings  of  highly  productive  land 
in  North  Dakota  are  managed  success¬ 
fully  by  exceptional  men  whose  con¬ 
spicuous  examples  stimulate  interest  in 
corporation  farming.  Most  of  this  land 
was  acquired  many  years  ago  at  a  nomi¬ 
nal  or  very  moderate  cost.  Let’s  assume 
that  the  owners  mortgaged  one  of  these 
farms  (which  cost  a  few  dollars  per  acre) 
for  all  that  they  could  borrow  on  it,  say 
$40  an  acre,  and  that,  failing  to  pay  ex¬ 
penses  and  taxes,  it  passed  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  mortgagor.  He  now  sells 
it  to  a  corporation,  with  a  high-salaried 
general  manager,  a  departmental  staff,  a 


crew  of  labor  and  a  fixed  interest  expense. 
Is  it  likely  that  the  corporation  will  suc¬ 
ceed?  Isn’t  it  far  more  likely  that  a 
farmer  and  his  family  could  succeed  on  a 
section  or  quarter-section  of  this  land? 
Even  in  their  case,  however,  the  rise  in 
land  values,  due  to  the  demand  for  land, 
would  make  their  struggle  harder  than  it 
was  for  a  family  a  generation  ago  on 
the  same  or  a  similar  farm.  The  price  of 
any  desirable  farm  today  is  five  to  20 
times  greater  than  its  pioneer  price.  The 
buying  of  such  a  farm  saddles  a  heavy 
burden  upon  its  purchaser.  The  inter¬ 
est  on  his  investment  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  annual  rental  value  of 
his  land.  His  taxes  and  other  fixed  ex¬ 
penses  are  much  higher  than  those  of  the 
owner  of  the  farm  50  years  ago.  More¬ 
over,  the  farm  is  less  productive  than  it 
was  then.  In  addition  to  all  this,  his 
living  standard  is  higher,  and  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  insect  problems  in  connection 
with  his  live  stock  and  crops  are  more 
serious  than  they  used  to  be.  To  cap 
the  climax,  laws  and  official  red  tape  in 
many  instances  increase  his  labor  and 
expenses,  and  abridge  liis  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion.  If  the  individual  farmer  has  a 
hard  struggle  under  these  conditions, 
what  chance  has  a  corporation  under  the 
same  conditions  to  succeed? 

Opportunities  in  Farming. — Despite 
the  darkest  picture  of  farming  that  can 
be  drawn,  on  the  basis  of  facts,  my  con¬ 
viction  is  that  farm  families  who  work 
together  on  their  farms,  keep  their  ex¬ 
penses  down,  improve  their  soils,  go  slow¬ 
ly  in  adding  to  their  machinery  and  im¬ 
provements,  pay  as  they  go,  and  are  con¬ 
tent  to  enjoy  the  more  popular  conven¬ 
iences  and  luxuries  of  modern  life  if,  as 
and  when  they  can  afford  them,  will  live 
well,  remain  solvent  and  develop  the 
habits  of  hand,  heart  and  head  that  be¬ 
long  to  independent  citizens.  Many  fami¬ 
lies  in  every  farming  community  are  pur¬ 
suing  this  steady  way  of  life.  They  de¬ 
sire  to  be  up-to-date,  but  being  thrifty 
and  patient,  they  refuse  to  be  forced 
overnight  into  the  advance  guard  of  up- 
to-daters  that .  travels  faster  and  more 
adventurously  and  more  dangerously  than 
the  masses  of  folks  can  afford  to  travel. 
All  this  amounts  to  saying  that,  in  the 
long  run,  success  or  failure  is  largely  a 
personal,  family  condition.  If  this  were 
not  true,  how  can  we  account  for  the  fact 
that  a  poor  Bohemian  and  his  family  in 
14  years  paid  for  1,400  acres  of  land  in 
Western  North  Dakota,  lost  $0,000  in  a 
bank  failure,  have  $6,000  in  cash  in  a 
local  bank,  desire  to  buy  more  land  now 
or  sell  their  farm  for  $15,000,  and  have 
reared  and  educated  three  children,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  a  native  family, 
up-to-date  and  once  well-to-do,  in  the 
same  region,  is  forced  to  sell  out? 

Not  the  Heaviest  Hog. — Our  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  drawn  to  an  illustration  of 
“the  largest  hog  in  the  world”  in  the  July 
number  of  The  Review  of  Reviews.  His 
weight  was  1,210  pounds.  He  was  a 
Poland-China.  A  correspondent  asks  if 
the  quoted  statement  is  true.  It  is  not. 
Thomas  W.  Brunk  &  Son,  Salem,  Ore., 
bred  and  sold  a  Poland-China  that 
dressed  1,480  pounds.  He  was  farrowed 
March  11,  1924.  After  having  been  used 
as  a  herd  sire,  he  was  castrated  in  1927 
and  fattened.  His  weight  on  foot  is  not 
known.  Up  to  the  appearance  of  this  be¬ 
hemoth,  “the  heaviest  hog  in  the  world” 
was  a  Poland-China  owned  by  IV.  I. 
Knepper,  Hagerstown,  Md.  According 
to  authentic  history,  this  big  one  dressed 
1,350  pounds.  Heavier  hogs  than  either 
of  these  probably  have  been  produced. 
There  will  be  heavier  ones  produced  in 
the  future,  for  the  desire  to  break  rec¬ 
ords,  whether  of  size,  speed  or  yield,  is 
a  burning  reality  in  many  men.  It  is 
not  the  heaviest  or  the  largest  hog,  how¬ 
ever,  that  makes  the  most  money  for  the 
greatest  number  of  liog-raising  farmers. 

Extremes  in  Animals. — All  extremes 
in  animal  production  are,  in  the  long-run, 
unprofitable  in  the  hands  of  practical 
farmers  who  have  no  market  for  side¬ 
show  monstrosities.  Most  of  the  so-called 
“biggest”  animals  at  shows  are  the  fat¬ 
test.  Fat  often  covers  many  defects  in 
form.  Fat  and  finish,  like  fancy  clothes 
and  a  gift  of  gab,  interest  and  “sell” 
people  who  do  not  see  beneath  these 
merchandising  veneers.  If  a  breeder  of¬ 
fers  stock  in  ordinary  breeding  condition 
at  auction,  he  will  receive  less  money  per 
head  than  he  could  obtain  for  the  same 
stock  offered  in  show  “bloom”  to  the 
same  company  of  buyers.  It  is  easier 
and  cheaper  to  fit  young  animals  than 
mature  ones  for  sale.  It  was  the  life-long 
practice  of  the  late  William  Duthie,  fa¬ 
mous  Shorthorn  breeder  in  Scotland,  to 
sell  his  annual  crop  of  bull  calves  in 
their  milk-fat  stage.  It  was  one  of  his 
rules,  moreover,  never  to  retain  in  his 
herd  an  excessively  large  cow  or  bull.  .T. 
IV.  McDermott,  a  Shorthorn  breeder  in 
Missouri,  spent  a  dozen  years  breeding 
exceptionally  large  cattle.  It  took  him 
that  long  to  learn  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake. 

Women  Unmentioned. — Recently  at 
a  meeting  of  farmers  and  their  wives  and 
children  in  a  New  York  State  county  we 
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heard  a  half  dozen  interesting  talks  in 
which  “leading  men  in  their  communi¬ 
ties”  were  named  and  praised,  and  bovs 
and  girls  complimented  on  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  accomplishments  as  duo 
members.  Not  one  word  was  addressed 
to  or  said  about  the  wives  of  the  men 
and  the  mothers  of  the  children.  Sittin  ■ 
in  an  audience  in  which  there  were  at 
least  a  hundred  women  I  wondered 
whether  these  women  felt  slighted  or 
what  is  more  probable,  realized  some¬ 
thing  of  their  own  power  and  personali¬ 
ties  in  the  recognition  accorded  their  men 
and  children.  Perhaps  the  most  useful 
and  the  happiest  women  and  men  are 
those  who  live  and  work  for  others,  ami 
through  others  earn  a  recognition  that 
lives  and  grows  down  through  the  years. 

D.  c!  W. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

t  Many  Grange  members,  not  only  iu 
New  York  State  but  in  other  States  as 
well,  will  be  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Ilattie  Fuller,  widow  of  George 
A.  Fuller  of  Jefferson  County,  who 
served  as  Master  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  from  February,  1906  to  March 
3,  1907,  his  sudden  deatli  terminating  a 
career  of  great  promise.  Mrs.  Fuller 
died  very  suddenly  at  the  home  of  her 
brother,  Melvin  R.  Randall,  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Black  River,  near  Watertown, 
Monday  evening,  July  9.  Mrs.  Fuller 
leaves  one  son,  Glen  L.  Fuller,  who  is 
engaged  in  soil  survey  work  in  Georgia, 
in  connection  with  the  College  of  Agri 
culture  of  that  State.  Previous  to  serv¬ 
ing  as  State  Grange  Master  Mr.  Fuller 
served  from  1900  to  1906  as  Overseer  ot 
the  State  Grange. 

West  Groton  Grange,  in  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.,  recently  lost  one  of  its 
oldest  members,  Warner  C.  Allen,  who 
died  in  his  eightieth  year.  There  are 
two  remarkable  facts  attending  the  death 
of  Mr.  Allen.  For  the  past  48  years  he 
has  been  totally  blind  and  during  that 
long  period  of  affliction  he  has  been  most 
tenderly  cared  for  by  a  sister,  Miss  Flora 
J.  Allen,  who  is  the  sole  survivor  of  this 
historic  family  which  settled  in  Tompkins 
County  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Mr.  Allen's  grandfather,  Isaac  Allen, 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  bridge  builders 
of  the  country,  his  greatest  structure  be¬ 
ing  a  bridge  across  the  Potomac,  con¬ 
necting  Arlington  with  Georgetown.  In 
spite  of  the  long  iieriod  of  darkness  which 
enshrouded  his  life  Mr.  Alien  held  a 
leading  place  in  his  community,  in  the 
work  of  his  Grange  and  church.  The 
Allens  originally  came  from  Vermont  and 
were  direct  descendants  of  /lolonel  Ethan 
Allen  of  Ticoiuleroga  fame.  On  his 
grandmother’s  side  of  the  family  he  was 
a  descendant  of  Seth  Warner,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  in  whose 
memory  there  stands  a  monument  in  the 
city  of  Bennington,  Vt. 

Most  encouraging  reports  come  of  the 
growth  of  the  work  of  the  Juvenile 
Granges  in  the  various  Grange  States. 
New  York  State  has  nearly  2,000  mem¬ 
bers  enrolled  in  its  list  of  almost  70 
Juvenile  Granges,  according  to  the  report 
of  Mrs.  Emma  It.  Jerome  of  Syracuse. 
Michigan  lias  almost  1,400  in  its  52 
Juvenile  Granges.  Ohio  continues  to 
lead  all  the  States  in  this  branch  of 
Grange  work,  the  Buckeye  State  adding 
26  new  Juvenile  Granges  to  its  mem¬ 
bership  last  year.  New  Jersey  and  Idaho 
each  report  six  Juvenile  Granges.  In 
New  England,  New  Hampshire  especially, 
there  is  renewed  activity  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  Grange  work. 

During  the  month  of  May  there  were 
19  new  Granges  organized  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  National  Master  Taber's  State,  Ohio, 
leading  with  five.  Nebraska  reports  four 
new  Granges,  with  two  each  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  Idaho  and  Washington,  while  Con¬ 
necticut,  Massachusetts,  Kansas  and 
Oregon  report  one  each.  Of  the  new 
Juveniles,  there  were  three  in  Ohio  and 
one  each  in  Oregon,  Illinois  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Oregon  also  has  a  new  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  to  her  credit. 

State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  of 
New  York,  has  been  very  busy  during 
the  past  few  months.  Among  his  other 
duties  lie  dedicated  a  new  Grange  hall 
in  Montgomery  County  for  Bowman 
Creek  Grange,  every  one  of  the  county  s 
dozen  Granges  but  one  being  represented 
at  the  dedication.  Master  Freestone 
was  also  in  attendance  at  the  June  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Broome  County  Pomona 
Grange,  where  22  members  received  the 
Pomona  degree.  State  Master  Freestone 
reports  five  Grange  hall  dedications  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month. 

The  Revolving  Scholarship  fund  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  has  already  be¬ 
gun  its  beneficent  work,  three  loans  hav¬ 
ing  recently  been  made  to  students  by 
the  committee  having  control  of  the 
fund,  H.  M.  Stanley  of  Skaneateles,  IS 
Y.,  being  the  secretary  of  the  committee. 
State  Master  Freestone  has  made  an 
appeal  asking  for  a  contribution  from 
every  subordinate  Grange  of  the  State, 
and  there  are  nearly  900  of  them. 

August  8,  9,  and  10  are  the  dates  ot 
the  three-day  conference  of  the  lecturers 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  to  be  held  at 
Chemistry  Hall,  Cornell  University,  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Among  the  speakers  will 
be  National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber  and 
Charles  M.  Gardner,  editor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  Monthly.  National  Lec¬ 
turer  James  C.  Farmer  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  is  also  on  the  program. 

The  New  England  Lecturers’  Associa- 
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+;rm  will  hold  its  annual  conference  at 
B°r  J#ton,  Vt„  August  20,  21  and  22, 
fnd  the  lecturers  of  Pennsylvania  will, 
addition  to  attending  the  Ithaca  con¬ 
ference,  hold  one  in  their  own  btate  on 
Ausust  14  to  17* 

Sherman  J.  Lowell,  of  Chautauqua 
County  N.  Y.,  has  been  reappointed  by 
President  Coolidge  as  member  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission.  Mr.  Lowell  has 
served  on  the  commission  since  1926.  He 
formerly  served  as  Master  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  and  later  as  Master 
of  the  National  Grange.  He  is  also  a 
Past  Master  of  Fredonia  Grange  No.  1, 
the  first  Grange  organized  in  the  world 
with  dues-paying  members. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  girls 
dormitory  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
]e<*e  on  June  15,  towards  which  the 
Granges  of  Pennsylvania  contributed 
$100  000.  It.  is  expected  that  the  new 
dormitory  will  be  ready  for  use  January 
•j  1929.  It  will  accommodate  about  106 
girls. 


Coming  Cattle  Sales 

Aug.  15. — Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
Sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Aug.  31.  —  Cayuga  County  Guernsey 
Sale,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  ,  , 

Oct.  10.  —  Louis  Merryman’s  Grade 
Guernsey  Sale,  Timonium,  Md. 

Oct.  11 — Louis  Merryman’s  19th  Semi¬ 
annual  Guernsey  Sale,  Timonium,  Md. 

Oct.  31. — Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire 
Club,  ninth  annual  consignment  sale,  Fair 
Grounds,  Hornell,  N.  Y.  R.  E.  Mead, 
Hornell,  N.  Y.,  sale  manager. 


Emmadine  Guernsey1 
Records 

At  J.  C.  Penney’s  Emmadine  Farm, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.,  the  main  ob¬ 
jective,  as  defined  by  Manager  James  E. 
Dodge,  is  “to  breed  large,  economical 
producers  of  the  type  that  is  pleasing  to 
look’  at,  wins  at  the  shows,  is  strong 
in  all  essential  points,  especially  in  capa¬ 
city  and  constitution,  and  has  the  ability 
to  reproduce  these  essential  factors  for 
breed  improvement'.”  The  long  and  . many¬ 
angled  experience  which  Mr.  Dodge  had 
in  connection  with  the  development  of 
Hood  Farm’s  historic  Jersey  herd,  at 
Lowell,  Mass.,  is  expressing  itself  in  re¬ 
sults  at  Emmadine  Farm. 

Writing  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
on  July  11,  Mr.  Dodge  says  :  “When, our 
24  cows  and 'heifers  on  advance  registry 
test  in  May  averaged  1048.1  lbs.  of  milk 
and  50.4  lbs.  of  fat,  after  being  in  milk 
an  average  of  197  da’ys,  we  felt  .that  this 
was  large,  consistent  production ;  but 
when  28  advameed  registry  cows  in  June 
averaged  1049  lbs.  of  milk  and1  51.7  lbs. 
of  fat,  -their  average  days  in  milk  being 
20,  we  feel  that  this  is  rather  exceptional, 
considering  that  -the  average  grain  ration 
is  less  than  8  lbs.  per  day  per  cow.  This 
consistent-  large  production  on,  an  eco¬ 
nomical  basis  is  strong  evidence  that 
production,  follows  fypfe,  as  a  number  of 
these  cows  were  prizewinners,  some  as 
heifers  and  some  as  cows  in  milk.  In 
the  -lot  is  .the  first  prizewinner  at  the 
Sesquicenteimial  and  a  grand  champion 
at  the  National  Dairy  Exposition.” 


Beef  in  the  East 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  beef  in  Eastern  States  by  R.  R. 
Snapp.  If  your  readers  who  are  waiting 
for  farm  relief  or  wish  to  escape  much  of 
Itlie  drudgery  of  'present  dairy  *methods 
will  read  this  article  carefully,  and  fully 
investigate  this  branch  of  agriculture,  a 
brighter  day  will  dawn  for  them. 

While  there  are  areas  in  New  York 
State  almost  worthless,  yet  there  are 
much  larger  areas  adapted  to  beef  and 
mutton  production.  The  native  or  never- 
do-well  of  the  plains  will  say,  “Beef  and 
mutton  cannot  be  grown  profitably  in  the 
East.” 

The  milk  dealer  and  the  man  who  sells 
dairy  rations  does  not  give  any  encour¬ 
agement.  Read  what  our  good  friend 
W.  W.  Reynolds,  the  sheepman,  says 
about  his  trip  into  -the  hills  of  Maine, 
“Almost  every  vehicle  loaded,  whole  or  in 
part,  with  dairy  rations  for  the  cows.” 
Large  areas  of  that  kind  of  land  should 
be  abandoned,  and  the  good  soils  now 
selling  for,  in  some  cases,  less  than  half 
the  cost  ,of  the  buildings,  cultivated  to 
grow  the  essential  grains  for  cattle  ra- 
tions  and  the  rest  to  grass  for  beef. 

Mr.  Snapp  has  written  so  clearly  in 
his  six  points  and  further  shown  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  calf  raising,  that  it  does 
not  require  anything  additional  from  me 
except  to  state  that  I  have  proved  this 
matter  practically  on  my  own  farm,  both 
sheep  and  beef.  Dog  trouble  sheep  some¬ 
times,  and  I  have  no  love  for  them,  but 
they  do  not  cause  so 'large  a .  percentage 
of  loss  as  the  wild  animals  in  the  Far 
West,  and  sheepmen  there  are  prosperous. 

The  bovine  population  of  the  United 
States  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  in 
1913,  while  our  human  population  has 
increased  about  30,000,000.  Look  at  the 
market  reports  in  the  large  centers; 
thousands  of  ca-lves  slaughtered.  Even  if 
we  do  speed  up,  it  will  be  years  before 
beef  production  can  overtake  consump¬ 
tion.  With  high  freight  rates  to  points 
of  consumption,  everything  looks  most 
favorable  to  the  producer  of  sheep  and 
beef  in  New  England.  W.  E.  SERSON. 
Onondaga  Co„  N.  Y. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Home-grown  fruits,  including  cherries 
and  raspberries,  are  coming  in.  Home 
vegetables  are  in  light  supply. 

Butter,  Glieese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm;  creamery,  prints,  48  to  49c;  tubs, 
46  to  47c;  firsts,  43  to  46c.  Cheese, 
steady;  hew  flats,  daisies,  brick,  27  to 
28c;  longhorn,  28  to  29e;  limburger,  30 
to  31c;  block  Swiss,  35  to  37c.  Eggs, 
steady;  grade  A,  35  to  36c;  grade  B,  33 
to  34c;  grade  C,  29  to  30c;  unclassified, 
29  to  33c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady,  fowls,  25 
to  33c;  old  roosters,  16  to  17c;  chickens, 
37  to  39c;  ducks,  26  to  28c;  geese,  20 
to  25c;  turkeys,  40  to. 45c.  Live  poultry, 
steady;  fowls,  22  to  27c;  old  roosters, 
16  to  18c;  broilers,  20  to  37c;  ducks,  26 
to  28c ;  geese,  16  to  18c ;  stags,  22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady; 
Early  Harvest,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50; .  Bald¬ 
win,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  Del.  Transparents, 
$2.25  to  $3.25;  Winesap,  western,  box, 
$2.50  to  $3.25.  Potatoes,  weak;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  35  to  65c;  Va.,  bbl.,  $2  to 
$2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Apricots,  Cal., 
box,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  cantaloupes,  Cal., 
crate,  $3  to  $4.50;  cherries,  home-grown, 
4-qt.  bskt.,  40c  to  $1;  currants,  32-qt. 
crate,  $4  to  $5;  gooseberries,  32-qt.  crate, 
$5  to  $6;  grapes,  Cal.,  box,  $2,25  to  $3; 
honeydews.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
huckleberries,  Pa.,  32-qt.  crate,  $8  to 
$8.50;  peaches,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  plums, 
Cal.,  bskt.,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  raspberries, 
24-pt.  cratd,  $3.25  to  $3.75;  strawberries, 
32-qt.  crate,  $2  to  $6;  watermelons,  30 
to  90c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  bskt,,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  beans,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
beets,  doz.  bchs.,  35  to  40c;  cabbage,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to 
40e ;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  celery, 
doz.,  75  to  85c;  cucumbers,  bskt.,  $1.50 
to  $2;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $2.50  to 
$3.25;  lettuce,  box,  50c  to  $1.25;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  pars¬ 
ley,  La.,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  peas,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.75;  peppers,  Miss.,  hamper,  $1.25 
to  $1.35;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  30c; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to'  30c;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  tomatoes,  bskt.,  $1.25 
to  $1.35 ;  wTatercress,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c. 

Peed. — Hay,  easy;  Timothy,  loose,  ton, 
$15  to  $17;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $14; 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $11;  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  $30.50;  standard  middlings,  $36;  red- 
dog,  $46;  cottonseed  meal.  36  per  cent 
protein,  $53;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $50.50; 
hominy,  $43 ;  gluten  feed,  $43.75 ;  oat 
feed,  $22.75.  c.  h.  b. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  30-31.  —  New  York  Co-operative 
Seed  Potato  Association,  three-county 
potato  tour,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  1. — Field  Day,  Market  Garden 
Field  Station,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  8. — Annual  picnic  and  field  day, 
farmers’  organizations  of  St.  Lawrence 
County,  Hannawa  Falls  Amusement 
park,  Hannawa  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  14-1S.  —  International  Poultry 
Show  and  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  Ardmore, 
Okla. 

Aug.  15. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Summer  meeting,  and  In¬ 
ternational  Entomological  Congress,  State 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  17. — New-  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Peru,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  Champlain  Valley. 

Aug.  18. — New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  picnic,  Ward 
Acres,  New7  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  21-22. — New  Jersey  Gladiolus  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  exhibition,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Aug.  22  -  25.  —  Gloucester  County 
Granges,  thirty-fifth  annual  fair,  Alcyon 
Park,  Pitman,  N.  J. 

Aug.  24. — Dedication  of  new  building, 
New*  York  Ranger  School,  Wanakena, 
N.  Y. 

Aug.  27-30.  —  Pennsylvania  Poultry 
Tour  to  Connecticut,  starting  from  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27. 

Aug.  27-Sept.  1.  —  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  3-8. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Tim¬ 
onium,  Md. 


GOATS 


PUREBRED  TOGGENBURG  BUCK  AND  DOE— 
3  years  oid.  Buck  and  Doe  Kids,  4  inos.  old  for  sale, 

OTTO  HORNICKE,  Green  Acres,  SPRING  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


rA  ATC  for  SALE,  CHEAP.  One  fifteen-sixteen 
Ixl  I  fl  I  ^  pure  Toggenburg,  heavy  milking  milch 
^  goat  and  two  S}$  months  old  kids. 
RAY  HUEY  -  VOORHEESVILLE,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


s°A  2000  Idaho  Yearling  Breeding  Ewes 

The  right  kind  for  hot  house  lambs  or  later  breeding. 
Write,  wire  or  come  and  see  them. 

CIIAKI.ES  H.  BKAOe  HOLLEY,  N.  Y. 


Registered  shorpshire  rams  and  ram  lambs 

S20.0O  to  S40.00  each.  Shipped  on  approval. 
No  money  required,  i.  S.  MORSE  -  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  1927ra8I’a>idlcular8^ 

Address  THOMAS  McNUTT,  Manager,  Whitpain  Farms,  Ambler,  Pcnna. 


Miscellaneous 


qnn  head  FLEMISH  GIANTS— Black,  Steel  Grey  and 
OUU  Checkered.  All  our  breeders  are  Pedigreed  and 
Registered.  10  weeks  old,  lift;  Pairs,  *?.  Trio  breeders  a 
specialty.  DamsandG  Grand  Dams,  12  to  211;.  lbs.  Siresand 
G.  Grand  Sires,  H  to  18k;  lbs.  Send  for  Circular.  LIVINGSTON 
RABBITRT,  Na  1. Livinfslaa,  ‘Columbia  Ca.,N.  T.  JONAS  HATNER.  Pros 


D  A  DDITC  and  Guinea  Pigs.  Have  a  few  to  sell. 

IvAdDI  1  3  w.  J.  LEWIS  -  JlushUll,  Pa. 

f  ICELAND  PONIES.  ANCORA  GOATS. 
■  JOHN  WEDGWOOD,  Callleoon,  N.  V. 


SEPARATOR 

New  models,  vastly  improved. 
Unexcelled  for  close  skimming. 

Easiest  to  turn  and  clean.  Bowl 
a  Sanitary  Marvel.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk.  8  sizes, 

850-lbs.  to  1-cow  size.  Prompt 
shipment  from  point  near  you. 

Factory  Prices—  9/1 

Freight  Prepaid 
Payments  Low  as  per  Month 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 
Tells  about  money  saving  offer:  low  prices: 
free  servicing:  new  models.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Depl.  28-Z,  Bainbrldge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Depl,  28-Z,  1928  W.  43rd  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


heapci*and  Better 

A  Jamesway  Ventilating  System  costs  less 
to  install  than  home  made  systems  and  pays 
its  way  right  from  the  start. 

Before  you  build,  remodel  or  install 
ventilation  system,  write  us.  Get 
facts  about  proper  ventilation 
for  Bams,  Poultry  and  Hog  Houses 
as  worked  out  by  Jamesway  Engineers, 
you  money 

This  Book 
Is  FREE 

Write  today  to 
office  nearest 
you  —  tells 
you  every¬ 
thing  you 
want  to  know 
about  ventilation. 

JAMES  MFjG.  CO. 

Dept.  6430 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SWINE 


DCDifCUlDC  DA  A  DC  at  Bargain  Prices.  H.  0.  &  H. 
BCRndniltC  DUHIld  B.  HAUPENDING,  Dundee,  .N.  Y. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE An ages 


F.  M.  l’attlngton  A  Son 


for  sale. 

Merrlfield,  X.  Y. 


OH  I  O 

Inn 


p.  Bred 


Imprsved 


nhneier  Wliil»*ReKistered  piSs>  *8-75  ,,p 

UMBSiei  nnilB5Sows,J35.  N.  HILL.SanecaFilk.N.Y. 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG  PIGS 

Large  Chester  White,  and  Berkshire  crossed. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Whites  crossed. 

7-8  weeks  old.  *8.75;  8-10  weeks  old,  *4.00. 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock.  The  kind  that 
will  give  satisfaction.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  If  dissatisfied  return  them  at  my  expense. 
Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL,  EAST  ST.,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  0496 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  wks. 
old,  *4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk¬ 
shire*.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  *5.00 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  *ti.»0  each.  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  MT  GUARANTEE— TNU  MUST  IE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington.  Massachusetts-Tel.  1085 


PIGS  for  Sale 

FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  large  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  make 
a  hog.  1  guarantee  the  pigs  to  be  all  healthy  and 
good  size  for  their  ages.  Pigs.  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
93.50  each.  8  to  10  weeks  old,  84.00  each.  I  will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  you  and  if  satisfied  in 
10  days,  keep  them,  and  if  not,  return  the  pigs  and 
I  will  return  your  money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  Si..  WOBURN.  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Delivery 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkshire  sad  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.50 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.00 

Chester  Whites,  having  size  and  breeding,  *5.00  each. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABEKJONA  FA  KM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity — we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  806  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Clasa  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHIL  A. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  „„„  FMMf  „  t  ,M  t|<  pkUln  r. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITH  VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES-From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILLIGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wit. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

REG.  BULL  sfalre  :  Joe  Mercedes  Fayne  DeKol 

Sire— King  Ormsby  Ideal  Fayne,  382745.  Dam— Alice 
Mercedes  DeKol  4th,  303603.  Born,  March  8th,  1926. 
Price  very  reasonable.  Must  sell  above  splendid  indi¬ 
vidual,  as  owner  has  purchased  Guernsey  herd.  Write — 

MINI8CEONGO  FARM  .  Stony  Point,  N.  Y. 

T.B.  Tested  Holsteins 

for  sale.  Registered  cows,  heifers  and  bulls,  also  grades. 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  JOHN  cProRpEAGAN- 


FOR  SALE  ^S'rsetde.?IS’  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

22  in  number,  fall  freshening:  also  22  head  grade 
Holsteins,  fall  freshening.  If  interested  communicate 
with  J.  D.  MacRae,  Moose  Creek,  Ontario,  Canada 


Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Shippers  of  Dairy  Cattle  In  the  East. 

160  head  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  54  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect.  “ 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  .  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


LILLIS  LAKE  HEREFORD  RANCH 

Hereford  herd  bulls,  ready  tor  immediate  service.  These 
Hereford*  are  founded  on  the  best  blood  obtainable. 
Prize  winners  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

WILLIAM  J.  LILLIS,  Owner  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


sale  125  Head  Pure  Bred  Angus 

Accredited  herd. 

SANFORD  &  RICH  .  Mocksville,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — loo  Jersey  Cows,  80  Beef  Grade  Steers 
90  Steer  Yearlings.  W.  S.  HUNDLEY,  Boydton,  Va’ 


rv>r  highly  bred,  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
r  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


|  JERSEYS  | 

JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

A  great  grandson  of  Plain  Mary,  the  world’s  reeord  cow 
of  1923.  A  very  typy  looking  fellow,  dark  color,  10  mos. 
old.  Herd  fully  accredited.  Crated,  ready  tor  shipment, 
transfer  papers  included — *90.00. 

MAPLE  ORCHARD  FARM*.  Weston,  Vermont- 


Pure  Bred  Bull  Calves  for  Sale, 
from  2  mos.  to  15  mos.,  from 
high  producing  cows  and 
will  sell  at  farmers  prices. 

PINE  -ROVE  FARM.  1166  Mar ry  St. ,  Forty  Fort ,  Penna. 


{'fWAT  JERSEY  for  sale.  6  years  old.  Good  milker. 

vw  *W  JOHN  NOLAN,  Virginia  Avenue,  burnout,  N.  J. 


DOGS 


TRAMP,  TRAMP,  TRAMP  FOR  COWS 

in  the  furthest  corner  of  the  pasture.  Why  worry,  when 
a  6  or  8  month  ENGLISHor  WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUP  will 
soon  get  them  alone.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y 


Fox  or  Coon  Hound  Puppies  mmT'th, s'  fall! 

*IO  each.  R.  W.  8CHALLENBERG,  Westerville,  N.  Y. 


I  aka  Konnolc  Hlmrod,  N.  Y. — Offers  Coon 

LaKc  allure  l\eiineio,  Hounds,  Beagles,  Spaniels 
and  Shepherd  Puppies,  all  on  approval.  Summer  prices. 

CAY  II fill  li  ne  For  sale.  Two  extra  fine  running 
rUA  nuunuo  hounds.  LOUIS  BAKTO,  Bebylon,  N.Y. 


If  You  Want  Protection  U LOODllor NIL  V few 

choice  pups.  A.  K.  C.  Reg.  GEO.  I00RMXN,  Marathon,  N.  T. 


Pure  Thoroughbred  English  Beagles  S°  winefsfinoid 

pups,  $10.00.  Thoroughly  trained  males  and  females, 

$25.00  up  on  trial.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Perl  Royal,  Pa. 


Pure  Thoroughbred  Police  Puppies  v^good 

Stock.  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FA  KM,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Pedigreed  White  Scotch  Collie  Pups  Females,  *6; 

Males,  *15.  E.  D.  BEESMER,  Kinflitan.  N.  »  .  R.  2,  Boa  56. 


Pnllia  DIIDDICC  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 

UUIlie  rUrrlCO  free.  SHERMAN  IIOWDF.N,  Mauideld,  O 


Collie  Puppies 


Registered  stock.  Illustrated  circular 
free.  Clovarnaak  Kennels,  Ckamfeerskuio.  Pa. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kinu.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS..  Grove  City,  Pm. 


RAT  TERRIERS — Large  Illustrated  Circular.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  1  year.  CRUSA0ERS  KENNELS,  Stafford.  K»ns- 


DR.  SPENCER’S  COW  POLK 

The  only  polk  that  stops  the  cow  BEFORE  she  gets 
started  through  or  over  the  fence.  Most  humane;  most 
effective.  30  days’  approval.  Price,  Postpaid,  $1.50. 

$2.50  for  two.  Delivered  at  your  door. 

NOTE:  You  know  we  also  have  the  Bull  Tamer 
and  the  best  bull  staff  on  the  market. 


SPENCER  BROTHERS  Inc.,  Savona,  N.  Y. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers'  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  52c;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  51c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  36c :  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  45c ;  minimum  weight,  all  eggs,  doz., 
24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  32c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll.  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c ;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c  . 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt..  12c ; 
buttermilk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market 
day  at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  As¬ 
paragus,  new,  %  lb.,  10c ;  apples,  each, 
3  to  4c ;  beans,  dry,  Sc :  beets,  lb.,  4c ; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  dandelion  greens, 
pk.,  15c ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  new  cab¬ 
bage.  lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  red.  head,  6c ;  new 
carrots,  bch,  5c;  carrots,  dry,  lb..  5c;  cel¬ 
ery,  3  bchs,  25c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  12c ; 
cucumbers,  6  for  25c ;  endive,  lb.,  8c ; 
horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c ;  leek,  bch.  5c ; 
lettuce,  Iceland,  3  heads,  25c;  home¬ 
grown  lettuce,  bch,  5c ;  onions,  pk..  30c ; 
onions,  green,  bch,  5c ;  new  potatoes,  pk., 
25c ;  parsley,  bch,  10c ;  peppers,  doz., 
25c ;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c ;  potatoes,  bu..  90c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  radishes,  bch.  5c ; 
new  green  peas.  2  qts.,  25c ;  salsify,  bch, 
10c ;  strawberries,  home-grown,  qt.,  25c ; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pt.,  25c ; 
turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c ;  tomatoes,  lb., 
15c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
40c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  28c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c- ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb., 
40c ; .  fresh  ham.  home-grown,  lb.,  20c; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  20c ;  hamburg, 
lb..  20c ;  lamb  chops,  _  lb.,  45c ;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  15c ;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c ; 
pork  steak,  lb..  25c ;  veal  roasts,  lb..  25c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  3Sc ;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
40c ;  pork  loins,  lb.,  16c ;  whole  hams, 
lb.,  16c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  20e ; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  40c  ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c  ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 :  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40e ;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c;  hiekorynuts,  qt.,  15c; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  30  to  32c ;  dressed,  lb..  55c ; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  28  to  27c ;  dressed,  lb., 
45c* ;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  25  to  30c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  broilers,  dressed, 
lb.,  55  to  60c- ;  broilers,  Leghorns.  24  to 
28c ;  broilers,  heavy,  32  to  34c ;  turkeys, 
live,  lb.,  50c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  50  to 
60c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1 ;  butter,  lb., 
45  to  55e ;  eggs,  crate,  $9.90  to  $10 ;  re¬ 
tail,  35c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  45  to  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
doz.  bchs,  $2 ;  beans,  string,  bu.,  $2 ; 
beets,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  90c  to  $1 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  $1.25 ; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1.50  to  $2.50 : 
carrots,  doz.  bchs,  50c ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to 
75c :  cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  head,  3  to  5c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.50 ;  onions,  doz.  bchs, 
20  to  25c ;  peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
squash,  doz.,  $2 ;  turnips,  doz.  bchs.,  75c. 

Fruits. — Strawberries,  crate,  $3.50  to 
$6 ;  qt.,  20  to  25c ;  cherries,  qt.,  15  to 
20c ;  crate,  $4  to  $6 ;  currants,  qt.,  20c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$15 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs,  65 
to  75c ;  beans,  green,  bskt,  50  to  60c ; 
wax,  50  to  60c ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  35  to 
40c ;  beet  greens,  bu..  40  to  50c ;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  doz. 
bchs,  30  to  35c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  cucumbers,  lull.,  doz.,  75e  to  $1 ; 
green  onions,  doz.  bchs,  12  to  15c ;  green 
peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  kale,  bu.,  40  to 
50c ;  kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs,  56  to  70c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  outdoor,  doz.  hds.,  25  to  30c ;  Bos¬ 
ton,  lid.,  box.  75c  to  $1.25 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  40  to  50c ; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  12  to  15c ;  100  bchs, 
60  to  75c ;  white,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ; 
romaine,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c ;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to 
60c;  squash.  Summer,  doz.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  tomatoes,  li.h.,  lb.,  20  to  22c ;  12- 
qt.  bskt.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  turnips,  14-lb. 
bskt,  75c. 

Fruit. — Cherries,  early  white,  lb.,  10 
to  12c;  white,  sweet,  12c;  red,  sweet,  lb., 
15  to  20c;  black,  lb.,  15  to  20c;  sour, 
lb..  9  to  10c;  strawberries,  32-qt.  crate, 
$4  to  $8 ;  qt..  12  to  15c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  30  to  31c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  light,  lb..  27 
to  28c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  25  to  28c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
38  to  40c ;  doz.,  small  lots.  45  to  48c ;  but¬ 
ter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  32  to  38c ;  uu- 
salted,  lb..  33  to  40c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  — ■  Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c;  qt.  jars,  60 


to  65c;  5-lb.  pail.  $1.25:  buckwheat,  5-lb. 
pail,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec.  case. 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $2  to  $2.25 ;  sugar, 
lb..  26  to  28c. 

Hay  and  Straw.  —  Market  for  baled 
hay  firm  and  prices  steady.  Straw  mar¬ 
ket  firm.  Quotations  per  ton  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  No.  1  Timothy  hay,  $15  to  $16 : 
clover  hay,  $16.50  to  $17;  Alfalfa.  $23 
to  $29 ;  oat  straw,  $11.50  to  $12.50 : 
wheat  straw,  $12  to  $13;  rye  straw,  $14 
to  $15. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney.  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture. ) 

Most  produce  has  continued  in  moder¬ 
ately  heavy  supply  on  the  Boston  market 
during  the  past  week  with  price  conces¬ 
sions  necessary  on  those  commodities  most 
plentiful. 

Asparagus. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
season  about  over,  quality  mostly  oi-di- 
nary,  demand  poor  except  for  best.  Na¬ 
tive,  36  bchs.,  mostly  $3.50  to  $6  std. 
bu.  box. 

Beans.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  green.  $1  to  $1.60.  Wax, 
$1.50  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
for  best.  Native,  18  bchs.  50  to  75c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box;  S5e 
to  $1  bbl. 

Carrots. — Supplies  liberal,  demand  fair. 
Native.  24  bchs,  $1  to  $1.75  box.  N.  J.. 
crts,  75c  to  $1.  Cal.,  erts,  $3  to  $4. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  heavy,  demand 
poor,  market  draggy.  Native  li.h.,  50  to  70 
cukes,  std.  bu.  box,  $1  to  $4 ;  few  fancy, 
$5.  Md.,  bu.  bskt,  25c  to  $1.  Va..  bbls. 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Lettuce. — Moderate  supplies,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  li.h..  18  hds..  50 
to  85c.  Iceberg,  native,  $1  to  $1.75.  Cal. 
and  Wash.,  best.  $4  to  $6  c-rt.  N.  Y.,  crts, 
24  lids.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Onions.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Cal.,  crts,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  N.  J.. 
hampers,  No.  1,  $1  to  $1.15. 

Peas. — Supplies  moderate,  quality  most¬ 
ly  ord.,  demand  poor.  Native,  $1  to 
-$1.50  std.  bu.  boxT  N.  Y.,  bskt,  $1  to 
$1. 1 5. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor,  market  weak.  Va.,  bbls.  No.  1. 
mostly  $1.75  to  $2.10  bbl. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  slow.  Native,  mostly  50  to  65c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Native,  75c  to  $1.25  std. 
bu.  box. 

Strawberries. — Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  32-qt.  crts,  Me.,  crts,  18  to 
22c ;  few,  25c  qt. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  heavy,  demand 
fair  on  best.  Native  li.h.,  mostlv  15  to 
20c.  Tenn.,  4s,  $1  to  $1.25.  N.  .T..  20- 
qt.  crts,  $1.50  to  $2.75.  Cal.,  lugs,  $2 
to  $3. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  fair.  Native  P.  T.,  35  to  75c  24 
bchs. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
for  best.  No.  1  Timothy,  $23  to  $23.50. 
Eastern,  $15.50  to  $19.  Clover  mixed, 
$19  to  $20  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  45140;  firsts,  43  to  45c;  seconds, 
40  to  42c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries  brown  extras,  44c.  Mixed  colors, 
43c.  White  extras,  40c  doz.  Fresh  east¬ 
ern  extras,  40c.  Undergrades,  30  to  33c 
doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extras, 
fresh,  26%c.  Firsts,  new,  25%  to  26e. 
Extras  held,  30  to  31c.  Firsts"  held,  28 
to  29c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  Pea, 
$10.75  to  $11.  Cal.,  small  white,  $10.25 
to  $10.50.  Yellow  Eyes.  $10  to  $10.50. 
Red  kidney.  $9.25  to  $9.50.  Lima,  $9.75 
to  $10  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool. — Market  quiet  with  prices  large¬ 
ly  unchanged.  Receipts  at  Boston  for 
week  ending  July  14,  3,333,300  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  48 
to  49c ;  clothing.  39c ;  y2  blood,  combing, 
50c ;  clothing,  43  to  44c ;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  56c ;  clothing,  49  to  50c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  55c ;  clothing,  45  to  47c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.16  to  $1.20 ;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05 :  % 
blood,  combing.  $1.05  to  $1.08 ;  clothing ; 
98c  to  $1.01 ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.01  to 
$1.05 ,  clothing,  91  to  96c- ;  %  blood, 
combing,  93  to  98c  ;  clothing,  80  to  85c ; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  82  to  87c.  Terr, 
mostly,  combing,  $1.18  to  $1.23 ;  clothing, 
$1.05  to  $1.10 ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.12 
to  $1.15;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05;  %  blood, 
combing,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  clothing.  98c  to 
$1.03 ;  14  blood,  combing,  98c  to  $1.03 ; 
clothing.  85  to  90c- ;  low  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing.  87  to  92c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

July  19,  1928. 

MILK 

July  16;  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
ceut,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.98%,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.23%  ;  Class  3,  $2, 


Tn  classes  2A  and  2B.  differential  of 
5%e  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2.10;  Class  3,  $1.90. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.45% @$0.46% 

Extra,  92  score  .  .45% 

Firsts,  8S  to  91  score  .43  @  .44% 

Lower  grades . 40  @  .41 

Ladles  . 34  @  .38% 

Packing  stock . 32  @  .33 

Renovated  . 40  @  .41 

Sweet,  fancy . 47  (4  .47% 

Extra . 46  @  .46% 

Firsts  . . 44  @  .45% 

Seconds . 42%  @  -43% 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held,  special.$0.31  @$0.32 

Fancy  . 30  (a  .31 

Average  run . 29  @  .30 

Flats,  fresh,  special . 26  @  .26% 

Fancy  .  .25% 

Wisconsin,  held . 30  @  .30% 

Daisies,  fresh . 26%@  .26% 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  mkt.  .23 

EGGS 


Nearby,  fancy,  white  ...$0.38  @$0.39 


Average  extras . 36  @  .37 

Extra  firsts . 33  @  .35 

Firsts  . 31%  @  .32 

Pacific  Coast,  white  ...  .32  @  .39 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 36  @  .38 

Gathered,  best . 32  @  .33 

Common  to  good . 27  @  .30 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Fowls,  lb . $0.20@$0.27 

Broilers  . 30(7/  .42 

Roosters  . 17(0  .18 

Ducks  . 15 @  .20 

Geese . .10@  .12 

Tame  rabbits . .18@  .24 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.38@$0.42 

Fair  to  good . 30 @  .36 

Broilers . 30  @  .42 

Roosters  . 15@  .20 

Fowls  . 24  @  .30 

Ducks  . 15@  .23 

Turkeys,  young . 43@  .47 

Old  . 25  @  .35 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 45@  .60 

Dark,  doz . 3.00(0  3.25 

Culls  .  1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.75(514.25 

Bulls  .  7.75@  9.50 

Cows  .  6.00  @  9.00 

Calves,  best  . 15.00@16.00 

8  beep  .  5.00(0  7.00 

Lambs  . 14.00@  16.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.24@$0.25 

Good  to  prime . 18(0  .23 

Culls  . 10@  .14 

Steers,  100  lbs .  23.00@24.00 

Bulls  . 14.00 @15.00 

Cows  . 16.00 @20.00 


POTATOES 


Bermuda,  bbl . $4.00@$5.00 

Southern,  bbl .  1.00 @  2.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 3.00@  5.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.50@$6.00 

Beets,  bu . 75@  1.50 

Cabbage,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.75(0  2.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  4.00  @  6.00 

Celery,  hearts,  doz .  1.00(0  2.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50  @  1.50 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

Kohlrabi,  100  bchs .  2.00@  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 25@  2.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.25@  4.00 

Onions,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Okra,  bu .  2.00@  3.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Peas,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 2.Q0@  2.50 

Spinach,  bu . 500/.  1.50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate....  1.00@  2.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.  . .  .  1.50@  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  3.00 


DRIED  BEANS 

(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.00 @10.25 

Pea  . 10.50  @10.75 

Red  kidney .  8.75 

White  kidney . . . 10.25@10.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.G0@$2.75 

Bbl . 3.50  @  8.00 

Cherries,  sweet,  qt . 10@  .20 

Sour . 10@  .18 

Peaches,  Ga.,  6-bskt.  crate..  1.00@  3.25 

Huckleberries,  qt . 20(7/  .35 

Blackberries,  qt.  . . 10 @  .14 

Raspberries,  pt . 09 @  .20 

Watermelons,  carload  . . .  .150.00 @465.00 
Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 2.50@  3.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $23. 00@ 24.00 

No.  2  . 22.00@23.00 

No.  3 . 16.00 @20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 18.00 @22.00 

Straw,  rye  . 29.00 @30.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring  . $1.51% 

No.  2  red  .  1.72% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.23% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 71 

Barley  . . ... . 91% 

Rye  . .  1.16% 


July  28,  1928 

Doings  at  Long  Acres 

The  other  night  I  was  awakened  from 
a  sound  sleep  by  my  wife’s  cry,  “Some 
thing  is  after  my  little  chickens  ”  1 

hopped  from  bed  and  sailed  valiantly  to 
the  rescue.  I  soon  discovered  tha-  it 
was  too  dark  to  see  anything,  so  I  lit  th^ 
lantern,  found  a  long  club,  and  went  forth 
to  do  battle  with  an  enormous  skunl- 
which  had  waited  for  my  coming  The 
skunk  ran  through  the  orchard  and 
through  berry  rows  with  me  after  it  but 
not  too  fast  for  safety.  Then  I  made 
two  more  discoveries;  the  first  one  was 
that  the  ground  and  wet  grass  were  cold 
and  the  second  one  was  that  the  boys  had 
evidently  missed  a  large  number  of 
thistles.  I  found  them  all  with  my  bare 
feet,  also  sharp  stones,  pieces  of  broken 
sticks,  chunks  of  cinders  and  a  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  other  things  which  were  bad 
for  bare  feet.  We  spent  a  long  time  hunt¬ 
ing  boards  for  the  coops  and  a  still 
longer  time  getting  our  feet  back  to 
normalcy.  Our  State  conservation  com¬ 
mittee  warn  us  not  to  trap  or  injure  a 
skunk  except  during  certain  periods  of 
the  Winter  but  I  have  taken  effective 
measures  against  another  visit.  Calvin 
called  it  a  stunk  and  he  sure  had  the 
right  word  that  time. 

We  are  having  another  rain  which  is 
not  needed.  I  remember  other  Summers 
when  it  rained  about  every  day,  so  am 
not  at  all  discouraged  even  if  the  weeds 
are  getting  the  best  of  us.  If  weeds 
grow  so  do  other  things  as  well.  Straw¬ 
berry  season  is  about  over  though  we 
still  have  a  few  for  shortcakes.  Rasp¬ 
berries  never  looked  better  with  promise 
for  a  bountiful  crop  of  both  reds  and 
blackcap.  We  do  not  raise  the  Colum¬ 
bian,  half  black,  half  red,  as  our  mar¬ 
ket  does  not  pay  well  for  them. 

We  attended  both  political  conventions 
via  radio  sitting  up  very  late  to  listen 
to  the  buncombe,  but  knowing  all  the 
time  that  the  whole  thing  had  been  de¬ 
cided  weeks  before.  About  the  only  real 
impressions  we  got  out  of  it  was  the 
thought  that  there  was  plenty  of  work 
yet  for  the  fool  killer.  I  have  to  wonder 
where  all  this  farmers’  woe  talked  about 
is  located.  I  am  very  familiar  with  a 
section  of  Missouri  in  which  no  fruit  is 
raised,  but  the  farmers  depend  entirely 
upon  grain  plus  hogs  and  cattle.  Not 
one  farmer  is  bankrupt ;  everyone  of  them 
owns  big  sedans  plus  trucks,  tractors  and 
in  many  eases  cheaper  cars  for  running 
about  besides  the  big  family  car.  Our 
own  county  here  in  Michigan  is  a  fair 
sample  of  farm  conditions  as  we  have  a 
large  number  of  grain  and  dairy  farms 
outside  of  the  fruit  belt  but  all  are  seem¬ 
ingly  prosperous.  They  dress  as  well  or 
better  than  town  people,  have  radios, 
pianos,  big  cars,  nice  homes  and  while 
none  are  rich  neither  are  any  poor  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  facing  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  It  is  true  that  land  has  de¬ 
preciated  in  value  and  that  the  farmer’s 
dollar  will  not  buy  as  much  as  it  did  in 
years  back,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there 
are  no  abandoned  farms  and  no  hard¬ 
ships  such  as  our  pioneer  fathers  faced. 
We  have  relatives  in  town  with  the  men 
getting  big  wages  but  the  pay  check  just 
barely  reaching  for  the  gas,  light,  milk, 
grocery,  meat,  bakery  and  other  bills  plus 
exceeding  high  taxes  twice  a  year. 

Here  on  Long  Acres  I  have  invested 
largely  ’in  young  orchards  so  that  it  is 
rather  uphill  for  a  time  until  those  trees 
come  into  full  bearing.  We  could  use 
much  more  than  our  income  at  present, 
but  we  know  that  the  place  is  growing 
into  money  while  the  children  have  room 
to  run  and  grow  as  nature  intended  them 
to  live.  Just  outside  the  window  to  my 
left  is  a  rambler  rose  with  hundreds  of 
buds,  soijie  showing  pink.  When  it  is  not 
raining  we  open  the  window  and  have  a 
bouquet  of  roses  in  the  room  with  the 
stems  in  nature’s  vase.  On  the  table 
before  me  is  a  huge  bouquet  of  roses, 
sweet  williams  and  pinks  while  a  vase  full 
of  nasturtiums  is  on  the  window  sill. 
Outside  the  window  the  Syringa  bush  is 
white  with  blossom  and  the  front  or¬ 
chard  istretcliies  in  a  vista  of  living 
green.  Contrast  that  with  a  grimy, 
greasy,  dirty,  smoky  shop  window  open¬ 
ing  upon  a  yard  of  cinders  and  rusty 
scrap  iron.  Contrast  that  with  a  view 
of  brick  pavement  shimmering  in  the 
heat,  cement  sidewalks  glaring  in  the  sun, 
flat  wheeled  street  cars  and  smelly  trucks 
rattling  past.  No  thanks,  none  of  that 
for  mine.  The  country  is  good  enough  for 
me  even  if  I  do  not  buy  many  bonds  with 
the  surplus  from  the  farm  income. 

A  pair  of  wrens  are  finally  nesting  in 
the  bird  house  put  up  last  year.  Mr. 
Wren  is  a  champion  singer,  seeming  to 
delight  in  a  never  ending  twitter  of  song. 
Mulberries  are  ripe  on  the  tree  by  the 
chicken  house  so  both  birds  and  boys  are 
feasting  while  the  robins  are  leaving  the 
cherries  for  the  mulberries.  We  planted 
a  row  of  gourds  of  various  kinds  and 
those  things  are  fairly  stretching  them¬ 
selves  in  this  wet,  warm  weather.  The 
boys  ure  popping  firecrackers  as  the 
Fourth  begins  for  them  in  June  and  ends 
about  the  first  of  August.  Calvin  and  1 
walked  through  the  raspberry  rows  last 
evening  finding  a  number  of  ripe  ones 
which  he  promptly  ate.  That  means  that 
raspberry  picking  will  soon  begin.  That 
too  is  hard  on  the  back  but  nothing  like 
strawberry  picking.  Currants  are  ripen¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  that  is  where  I  shine  as 
we  pick  them  by  sitting  on  a  box  beside 
the  bush  one  on  each  side  and  cleaning 
the  bush  before  we  move.  They  are  a 
light  crop  this  year  because  of  an  early 
freeze,  but  we  have  5,000  bushes,  so  con¬ 
siderable  sitting  is  ia  prospect.  L.  B.  K- 
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Sure  GO  Burglar  Alarm  Locks  pro?ec"shy  oTr 

SUIC  "  Bleep  Pi  See  without  dryeells,  87. 2S. 

Cite y  STAEL  NOTTINGHAM,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

100  50  25 

Mixed  ....  $7.00  $*0°  $-■-« 

\V.  Leg.-H.  Mixed  8  00  4  50  2.SO 

Rooks  . .  9.00  5  00  2.75 

- - Wyan.-Reds .  10.00  6.50  8.00 

Inecial  Prices  on  Large  Lots- 
LONG’S  BiiUABLE  HATPII ERY 
Mlllerstox 


Chicks 


Box  50 


.  Jl  ■  ■  Mlt  ■»  » 

Mlllerstown,  Pa. 


quality  baby  chicks,  $10  per  100  up 

prices  Bet. er  order  now.  Thousands  hutching 
daily.  Active, 'husky,  purebred  chicks,  ^varieties  We 
hBtrh  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SEHOENBORN'S  H6TCHERT, 
3 ig  M,in  Street,  lUcKenucIi,  H.  J.  Pton«  1604  nr  337. 

n  A  BV  Mixed .  per 

BAD  I  S.C.  W.  Leghorns .  7  per  100 

nPPC  Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

special  prices  on  500  lots.  100*  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

C  P  LEISTER  McAHaterville,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


S.  C.  WHITE 
leghorn 

free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
April  and  May  hatched,  for  July  and  August  delivery . 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Leghorns,  $10-100;  W.  Leghorns, 
6  Ml  LI*  1-9  $8-100.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $9-100; 
White  Rocks,  $12-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light,  $7.  May 
-  res  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed  1  pay  the  postage, 
Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  2,  McilUterrille,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

B,  W.  AM  E  Y 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks,  9c;  Reds, 9c;  Heavy 
Mixed,  8c.  100*  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


CHICKS 


DR.  ROMIG’S  QUALITY 

Pined  and  white  Rocks,  $9;  “Martin’s 
Wvandottes,  $11;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7.50  per  100.  From 
sor ally  selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100* 


sor. 

delivery.  F.C 


Strain”  White 
From  per¬ 
il  ve 

ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS 

12  wks.  old.  Good  stock.  Seeing  is 
_  _  believing.  Come  and  see. 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 


Pullets 


PARKS 


BRED-Td  , 


_  lav  ROCKS 

America '9  oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of 
Barred  Rocks.  313—328  and  326  eggs  in  1  yr.-148 
eggs  In  148  days- -Laying  at  113 days. Customers  i 

profits  $8.09  per  ben.  Winners  in  26  Contests. 

J.  W.  Parks  &  Sons  Box  Altoona,  Pa.  75 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  Stale  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Writs  lor  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 

Pure  Barred  Rock  Chicks 


Bred  I 

O.O.D.  Prompt  service. 

C1IA8.  F.  EWING 


8c  each. 
100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

lit.  1  McCLCRE,  PA. 


n_,J  1«  I  nu  Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS. 
BreQ-10-Lay  March  hatch.  J.  TR0PEAH0,  Sp.rrowbush,  N.  T. 

rj  1/ ,  _  r _ March  and  April  Hatch— 

rUlletS  TOT  a JOLIC  500  Leghorns,  81.00  each. 
200  Barred  Rocks,  81.25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOHN  SMATUSEK,  Jacksons  Mills,  Lakewood,  N-  J. 

c  ft  WHITE  LEGHORN  P no  1/  CD  Cl  O  Morgan -Tanered Strain. 
0.U>  PEDIGREED  uUuACiicLO  8  10-12  week  old.  Wiite 

for  prices.  CEUAHHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  V  Rahway,  H.  J. 


WrHTTF.  WYANDOTTE  rilIGKS.|EGGS,  STOCK. 
SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  195  A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

n||ft|f  |  I  fjnC  WHITE  PEKIN— 20  or  more  25e  each, 
UUOIVLillUw  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
iith  year,  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factory vllle.  Pa. 


MAJIH0TH  BRONZE  TURRET  EGGS,  $S,00  perl2  postpaid. 

Valuable  instructions  with  order,  rekin  Duck  eggs, 
$2.00  per  12.  HIGHLAND  EAKM,  Box  29,  SelJersU.le,  Pa. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds'  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


'HimiiimiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiK 


N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

This  is  held  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  Agricultural  School.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each,  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1927,  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  July 
9,  1928: 

The  Poultry  Disease  Laboratory,  whose 
services  to  poultrymen  of  Long  Island 
and  vicinity  were  described  in  a  recent 
press  bulletin,  has  been  handicapped  by 
the  long-continued  illness  of  Dr.  .J.  M. 
Hendrickson,  and  more  lately  by  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  Dr.  Arthur  Trayford. 

During  this  period,  some  of  the  work 
has  been  cared  for,  as  effectively  as  time 
and  facilities  would  permit,  by  the  poul¬ 
try  department.  It  has  been  impossible, 
however,  to  adequately  meet  all  requests 
and  none  have  regretted  the  deficiency 
more  than  members  of  this  department. 

Poultrymen  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  the  Poultry  Disease  Laboratory  now 
is  resuming  its  former  activities,  wdth 
Dr.  Kenneth  Hilbert  of  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College,  Ithaca,  han¬ 
dling  the  diagnostic  work. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  Dr.  Hen¬ 
drickson  is  much  improved,  and  hopes  to 
be  back  at  the  laboratory  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture. 

The  re-opening  of  the  laboratory  will 
be  welcome  news  to  many  who  in  the  past 
have  profited  by  its  advice  and  service. 
— Locke  James,  Instructor  Department 
of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  thirty-sixth  week  of  the 
sixth  Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds 
laid  a  total  of  3,090  eggs,  or  52.7  per 
cent.  This  is  an  increase  of  60  eggs,  or 
.09  per  cent  over  last  week’s  production. 
Total  production  to  date  since  November 
1,  1927,  is  110,918. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns:  E.  E.  Chamberlain,  N.  Y.,  58; 
Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  Mich.,  56;  Al¬ 
fred  R.  Scott,  N.  J.,  54 ;  Vijohn  Farm,  N. 
Y.,  53 ;  Warren’s  Farm,  Mo.,  53 ;  Clark 
Hewdett,  N.  Y.,  52 ;  Dr.  L.  E.  Ileasley, 
Mich.,  52. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date : 

White  Leghorns.  —  Warren’s  Farm, 
Mo.,  1,584  ;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J., 
1,539;  Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  Mich., 
1,500 ;  E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich.,  1,500 ; 
Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  1,489 ;  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Del., 
1,447. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm.,  Mass., 
1.459 ;  Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  Mass.,  1,- 
452;  Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass.,  1,276; 
Foster  D.  Jameson,  Maine,  1,270. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  980;  Harvey  Byerly,  Pa.,  861. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Robert  C. 
Cobb,  Mass.,  1,296 ;  Poultry  Dept.,  O.  A. 
C.,  Canada,  1,203 ;  A.  C.  Jones,  Del.,  1,- 
174. 

"White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  1,311 ;  William  R.  Speck,  N.  Y., 
1,111. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 


follows : 
Date 

High  Low  Conditions 

July  3 

98 

62 

Clear 

July  4 

98 

66 

Clear 

July  5 

99 

68 

Partly  cloudy 

July  6 

70 

66 

Rain 

July  7 

97 

61 

Clear 

July  8 

100 

62 

Clear 

July  9 

104 

68 

Clear 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  39c ;  brown,  38c ;  medium,  35c. 


Loss  of  Young  Turkeys 

My  turkeys  are  dying.  They  get 
droopy  and  their  wings  hang,  and  post¬ 
mortem  shows  liver  has  spots  -on  it.  They 
are  four  weeks  old.  They  do  well  until 
they  get  that  age.  What  should  I  feed 
young  turkeys  that  are  three  or  four 
days  old.  \v.  c. 

Preston,  Md. 

When  young  turkeys  droop  and  die  and 
are  found  to  have  yellowish  or  greenish 
spots  upon  the  liver  it  may  be  known 
that  -they  are  suffering  from  blackhead,  a 
disease  of  the  intestines  and  liver  caused 
by  an  organism  that  they  pick  up  with 
food  and  drink  from  infected  ground  upon 
which  poultry  has  long  been  kept.  This 
disease  has  made  turkey  raising  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  many  years,  a  large  part  of  the 
poults  annually  hatched  dying  from  it. 
No  one  has  been  able  to  discover  a  cure 
and  few  places  indeed  are  free  from  it. 
There  are  some  signs  now,  however,  that 
turkeys  are  either  developing  an  im¬ 
munity  to  this  disease  or  the  organism 
causing  it  is  losing  its  vinilence,  for,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  men  are 
having  pronounced  success  in  raising 
large  flocks  of  turkeys  in  limited  quar¬ 
ters  that  can  hardly  be  free  from  the 
parasite  that  causes  blackhead.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  food  or  drug 
that  is  responsible  for  this  success  and 
we  cannot  yet  give  any  means  of  cure  to 
those  now  losing  their  young  stock  from 
blackhead.  Sour  milk  fed  early  and 
often,  is  one  of  the  best  foods  for  young 
turkeys.  Hard-boiled  eggs  mixed  with 
bread  crumbs,  a  rich  food  not  to  be  fed 
too  liberally,  is  a  standard  food  for  poults 
and  cracked  or  whole  wheat,  finely 
cracked  corn,  rolled  oats  and  the  other 
foods  given  young  chicks  are  also  gener¬ 
ally  used.  M.  13.  d. 


PURINA 


liVUi 


CUMMER  laying  is  a  real  strain  on  your  hens. 

They  must  not  only  be  fed  plenty  of  egg-making 
materials,  but  the  right  proportions  of  those  materials. 
June  1st  to  October  1st,  feed  twice  as  much  Chicken 
Chowder  as  Hen  Chow  by  weight — three  times  as 
much  by  measure.  Order  Purina  Chicken  Chowder 
at  the  store  with  the  checkerboard  sign. 


Write  us  for  a 
96-page  Poultry 
JB  oo  k — free 


PURINA  MILLS 
827  Gratiot  Street 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ei&ht  Busy  Mills  Located 
tot  Service 


PURINA 
CHICKEN 
I  CHOWDER] 

MAKES 
MORE 
EGGS 


SUMMER  PRICES  ON  PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 

Prepaid  Price*  for  25  50  100  200  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorn* . $2.25  $4.00  $  7.50  $14.75  $36.00  $  70.00 

Black  Minorca*,  White  and  Barred  ") 

Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds . >■  2.50  5.00  10.00  19.50  48.00  95.00 

White  and  Sil.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons..  J 

S.  S.  Hamburgs,  10c.  Assorted  Light,  7c.  Light  and  Heavy,  8c.  Heavy,  9c. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  BOX  B  -  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


4,000  ROSEMONT 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

10  Weeks  Old,  $1.00  each 
12  Weeks  Old,  $1.25  each 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Shipping  Point 
Order  today;  make  sure  of  Rosemont  Quality 

RfKFMONT  poultry  farms 

RUOLlTIUil  1  AND  HATCHERY 
Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.f  New  Jersey 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  IF.O.B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  1  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Strickler’s  Quality  July  Chicks 

llatche*  August  6-18-20.27.  (Ship  C.  O.  V. 

Large  type  Tanered- Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  254-312  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  ehicks  are  extra  hardy 
and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  at  $9  per  100,  926 
per  300,  849  per  500,  S85  per  1000.  10* 
books  order.  Free  circular. 

LEONARD  F.  8TK1CKLEK,  Box  It,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


BABYCHiCHS  C  O.  Of 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.O.D.,  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 


Prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . 

$2.25 

$4.00 

S  7.00 

Br.  Rocks  &  R  1  Reds . 

2.75 

5.00 

9  00 

Wh.  Rocks  8  Wh.  Wyandottes 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Broiler  Chicks . 

2.25 

4  00 

7.00 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  705  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


i  o  10 -week -old 

X  BARRED  ROCK 

PULLETS 


FOR  JUNE  DELIVERY 
A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


W  ene  Cliiclis 

DELIVER! — Begin  aing  Aug.  1 ,  Hatching  days  every  Thursday 

White  Itock-Wliite  Wyandotte  cross  breeds  from  III  trod 
Tested  Matings,  exceptionally  fine  for  Fall  broilers 
and  roasters — only  St  2.80  per  100. 

Straight  Breeds — Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes.  814.50 
per  100 postpaid.  Add2cperchiclc  for  lots  less  thanlOO. 
8-10  Week  Leghorn  Pullets  Dellvary  Aug.  1st. 
WF.NE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  3. 


Cloverdale  **£■  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Trapne6ted  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  Years  of  ideal  white  egg  breeding.  Male*  used 
from  210  egg  hens  only.  25*  off  on  chicks  and  eggs. 
Limited  number  10-week  old  Pullets.  12  and  16  week* 
old  Cockerels,  half  price.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm  R.F.FD.JNoD*”cRoTtirnrd?N.v. 


SPECIAL  FOR  JULY 

SPECIAL  MATING  RED  CHICKS 

from  N.  E.  Accredited  breeders,  free  from 
B.  W.  D.,  at  only  SI 7.00  per  hundred. 

RED  and  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS, 
6  weeks  old  and  older,  at  prices  to  interest  you. 

HALL  BROS.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
Box  60.  or  'phone  645-5 


|_|  ■  f  \  If  ^3*  Large  type  Tanored-Rarron 
A  -r  n  I  IV  a^^P  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Be.  IKrom  my  own  bred-to-lay  flock.  100*  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  E.  1.  (CAVER'S  HATCHED!,  MaAlistarvilta,  Pinn*. 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  O.  $5  50  100 

S.C.  Reds . $2.75  $5.00  $9.00 

Barred  Rocks...  2.75  5.00  9.00 

White  Leghorns..  2.50  4.60  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.60  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.26  4.00  7.00 

600  lots,  Me  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LACVEK  McALISTEKVILLE,  PA. 


MULSH’S 
W  CHICKS 


White  Wyandotte .  12c 

White  Rock .  9e 

Barred  Rock .  9c 

Heavy  Mixed .  8c 


100*  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 


JAS.  E.  L’LSII  .  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


Having  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  quite  fre¬ 
quently,  and  having  noticed  the  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk  department,  I  am  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  opportunity  to  ask  you  as 
;o  the  reliability  and  honesty  of  W.  J. 
fibel  or  Ebel  &  Co.,  20  Broad  Street,  New 
York  City,  dealers  in  puts  and  calls  and 
investment  securities.  I  sent  the  above 
firm  post  office  money  order  for  $25  for 
option  on  General  Motors  March  10, 
1028.  Again  I  sent  the  same  firm  post 
office  money  order  for  $35  March  19, 
1928.  Again  I  sent  the  same  firm  post 
office  money  order  March  27,  1928,  for 
$35.  On  the  first  above  option  I  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  Ebel  &  Co.  of  net  profit  of 
$102.50,  and  wrote  them  several  times  to 
send  my  balance,  but  never  could  get  any 
answer  but  they  would  continue  to  send 
stock  quotations.  On  May  11,  I  instruct¬ 
ed  them  to  option  General  Motors  and 
charge  to  my  balance,  which  left  me  a 
balance  of  $127.50.  which  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  from  them,  and  they 
now  do  not  send  me  any  quotations  nor 
communications  of  any  kind.  On  June 
23  I  sent  a  registered  letter  to  Mr.  W. 
J.  Ebel,  20  Broad  Street,  New  York 
City,  to  be  delivered  to  addressee  only, 
and  letter  was  returned  to  me  today 
marked  “No  Office  Hours.”  I  would  be 
very  grateful  if  you  would  kindly  _ad- 
Aise  me  whether  there  is  any  possible 
way  of  making  this  collection,  and  also 
Avliether  the  dealing  on  their  part  was  not 
in  violation  of  the  U.  S.  postal  laws. 

Iowa.  K.  D. 

The  very  nature  of  the  “put  and  call  ’ 
scheme  places  Ebel  &  Co.  outside  the  pale 
of  reputable  brokers.  It  is  a  gambling 
scheme  with  the  dice  invariably  loaded. 
When  the  security  on  which  the  option 
is  placed  declines  in  price  the  investor 
naturally  loses.  In  cases  where  the  price 
of  the  stock  advances  the  investor  wins, 
but  cannot -cash  in  on  his  winnings,  be¬ 
cause  he  cannot  collect  his  winning  from 
such  concerns  as  deal  in  “puts  and  calls.” 
It  is  cheaper  to  go  into  bankruptcy  or 
close  up  and  disappear  than  settle  with 
customers  on  a  rising  market.  So  in 
either  case  the  result  of  such  gambling 
enterprises  proves  a  loss  to  the  outsider 
indulging  in  it.  Readers  of  Publisher’s 
Desk  have  had  adequate  warning  regard¬ 
ing  financial  traps.  As  to  Ebel  &  Co., 
the  courts  last  month  branded  the  Ebel 
partial  payment  plan  as  illegitimate  and 
issued  a  permanent  injunction  against 
the  company  continuing  to  use  the  plan 
or  any  similar  scheme. 


My  son-in-law  who  is  not  a  reader  of 
Publisher’s  Desk,  sent  a  check  for  $7  to 
the  Pearl  Garment  Co.,  of  New  Yrork 
(date  May  7)  and  in  return  for  the  $7 
got  a  sample  apron  worth  about  30  cents, 
a  duplication  of  the  experience  in  your 
issue  of  June  2,  1928,  a  complete  swindle. 
I  have  the  returned  check  in  my  posses¬ 
sion,  canceled  and  endorsed  by  the  Pearl 
Garment  Co.  What  should  we  do?  My 
son-in-law  says  he  is  willing  to  lose  this 
$7  if  he  can  keep  other  people  from  be¬ 
ing  swindled.  What  is  your  advice? 

Virginia.  R.  c.  L. 

Our  advice  to  this  young  man  is  to 
place  his  evidence  with  regard  to  this 
work-at-liome  swindle  in  the  hands  of  the 
Post  Office  Inspector  in  Charge,  New 
York  City.  There  is  no  question  that 
these  schemes  are  conducted  in  violation 
of  the  postal  regulations,  while  it  is  often 
difficult  to  produce  legal  evidence  of  the 
fact.  These  meanest  of  all  petty  swin¬ 
dles  have  been  exposed  so  many  times 
that  there  is  no  good  excuse  for  any 
reader  taking  the  bait. 


In  your  issue  of  July  9  I  saw  a  note 
about  a  man  buying  600  chicks  from 
blood-tested  stock  for  bacillary  white  diar¬ 
rhoea  and  -lost  all  but  85.  Some  hatch¬ 
eries  make  a  statement  that  their  hens 
have  been  tested  for  bacillary  white  diar¬ 
rhoea  but  they  don’t  tell  how  many  hens 
reacted  to  the  test  and  had  to  be  killed, 
so  blood  tested  does  not  mean  anything. 
If  they  said  blood  tested  and  accredited 
free  from  bacillary  white  diarrhoea  it 
would  mean  something ;  if  a  flock  of  hens 
are  tested  for  three  years  without  any 
reactors  they  are  accredited.  w.  C.  R. 

Connecticut. 

As  the  subscriber  suggests  “blood 
tested”  stock  does  not  mean  very  much 
unless  the  testing  has  been  carefully  and 
consistently  carried  on  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  eliminate  practically  all 
i-eactors. 


Mrs.  Bertha  Anna  Staib,  of  Bethel,  as 
administratrix  of  the  estate  of  her  de¬ 
ceased  husband,  Edward  A.  Staib, 
brought  suit  in  the  superior  court  of 
Fairfield  County,  May  29,  against  the 
National  Casualty  Co.,  of  Detroit,  and 
the  Three-Pay  Sales  Corporation.  Judge 
Publishing  Co.,  and  Leslie  Judge  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  in  an  action 
to  collect  life  insurance  alleged  to  be  due 
the  estate. 

It  is  alleged  that  on  December  5,  1927 
the  Three-Pay  Sales  Corporation  ob¬ 
tained  from  Mr.  Staib  an  order  for  Judge 
magazine,  which  order  carried  with  it  an 
order  for  an  insurance  policy.  Mr.  Staib 
is  said  to  have  paid  a  deposit  when  the 
order  was  given.  Three  months  later  the 
Three-Pay  company  is  alleged  to  have 
notified  him  that  the  policy  would  be  is¬ 
sued  to  him  when  the  balance  due  on  the 
order  was  paid.  The  balance  was  paid 
February  17,  last. 

The  policy  was  supposed  to  have  con¬ 
tained  a  clause  for  the  payment  of  $5,000 
in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  assured, 
provided  he  was  killed  by  an  automobile 
while  he  was  a  pedestrian.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  25,  last,  Mr.  Staib  was  fatally  in¬ 
jured  by  an  automobile  while  on  the 
street  near  the  Greenwood  avenue  cross¬ 
ing  in  Bethel.  His  death  occurred  Feb¬ 
ruary  29. 

Mrs.  Staib  alleges  in  her  suit  that  the 
defendant  company  refuses  to  issue  the 
policy.  She  claims  that  the  Sales  cor¬ 
poration  and  publishing  companies  were 
agents  of  the  Casualty  company  and 
that  the  Sales  corporation  acted  as 
agent  for  the  publishing  companies.  She 
asks  for  $5,000  damages  from  the  insur¬ 
ance  company,  if  the  court  finds  that 
the  other  companies  acted  as  its  agent, 
or  for  the  same  amount  from  the  other 
companies  if  it  is  found  that  they  are 
not  agents  of  the  Casualty  company.  — 
Danbury  (Conn.)  News. 

The  above  is  interesting  only  as  indi¬ 
cating  the  value  of  the  class  of  accident 
insurance  issued  in  connection  with  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  publications.  We  shall 
watch  the  result  of  the  legal  battle  with 
interest. 


Non -Clog 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Cut  Your  Silo-Filling  Cost 

FILLED  my  silo  without  a  hitch 
of  any  kind” — that  is  the  almost 
universal  report  of  Papec  users. 
No  pipe-clogging,  no  expensive  de¬ 
lays  or  “hitches.”  Over  50,000 
customers  can  testify  to  the  Papec’s 
rapid,  dependable,  trouble-free 
performance.  It  isn’t  due  to  any 
ONE  feature — it’s  a  27-year  blend¬ 
ing  of  perfect  self-feeding,  powerful 
blowing,  uniform  quality,  slow 
speed,  light  running  features  that 
spell  SATISFACTION. 

The  Papec,  in  actual  farm  practice,  is  still 
the  lightest  running  cutter  made.  It  runs  at 
slowest  speed  for  non-clog  elevation.  Hence, 
it  is  especially  adapted  for  use  with  small 
power  electric  motors.  Even  the  powerful 
No.  127  runs  with  Fordson  or  similar  power. 
Papec  up-keep  is  very  low.  One  farmer 
writes,  ‘‘Have  used  Papec  for  13  years  and 
have  never  spent  one  cent  for  repairs.” 


Hammer  -T  ype 

Feed  Grinders 

Hammer  Out  More  and  Better  Feed 

KEEP  your  tractor  busy  earning 
winter  profits — with  this 
AMAZING  new  Papec  Grinder. 
It  will  pay  for  itself — will  save  you 
money — will  grind  your  own  feed 
(grains  or  roughage,  any  kind) 
BETTER  and  FASTER  and 
CHEAPER  than  you  can  get  else¬ 
where. 

“Rapidly  paying  for  itself  Thurs¬ 
days  on  custom  work  for  neigh¬ 
bors,”  writes  one.  Customers  say 
its  performance  exceeds  all  claims. 
“Capacity  away  beyond  expecta¬ 
tions.”  “Handles  cracked  corn, 
soybean  hay,  clover  and  alfalfa 
hay,  sheaf  oats,  corn  stalks,  etc.” 
“A  great  machine  as  to  price,  ca¬ 
pacity,  power  and  fine  grinding.” 
Sure  death  to 
corn  borers. 


Send  for  1928  Papec  Catalog .  Tells  how  to  cut 
your  silo  filling  cost.  Ask  for  Qrinder  Folder 
No.  28  telling  how  to  reduce  your  feeding 
costby  grinding  both  grains  and  roughage 
at  home.  No  obligation.  Send  today. 

A  postal  will  do. 


)  Papec  Machine  Co. 
110  Main  St. 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Qualify 


Magazine  subscription  solicitors  have 
been  active  in  Syracuse  for  the  past  few 
months  using  the  “college  student”  ap¬ 
peal.  Close  attention  to  every  sales  talk 
will  bring  memories  of  the  same  sort  of 
talk  given  by  the  last  one  who  solicited 
you.  The  sales  talk  is  designed  to  play 
upon  the  sympathies  of  the  housewife  who 
ofttimes  signs  whatever  the  agent  places 
before  her  without  knowing  whether  she 
is  contracting  the  magazine  for  one  or 
six  years.  The  various  stories  may  be 
different  but  each  is  that  of  a  hard-work¬ 
ing  student,  trying  to  make  enough  money 
to  go  through  college. — Better  Business 
Bureau,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

That  class  of  subscription  fakers  are 
active  everywhere,  and  as  a  rule  are 
working  for  some  general  subscription 
agency  on  the  .plan  of  part  payment  to 
the  agent,  the  balance  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  to  be  sent  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  agency.  The  sympathy  appeal  to 
get  money  to  go  through  college  is  false 
in  99  cases  out  of  100,  and  the  system 
results  in  failure  to  receive  the  publica¬ 
tion  subscribed  for  in  many  cases.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  does  not  accept  subscriptions 
from  agencies  pursuing  such  objectionable 
methods.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  going  after  such  of¬ 
fenders. 

We  gave  a  Mr.  Nicholson  an  order  for 
two  suits  of  clothes  from  the  American 
Clothing  Co.,  Inc.,  37  E.  12th  St.,  New 
York  City.  We  made  Mr.  Nichc.son  a 
deposit  of  $6  and  paid  a  balance  of  $33.50 
to  the  parcel  post.  In  one  of  these  suits 
they  substituted  other  material  of  the 
poorest  quality  imaginable,  and  the  other 
suit  had  no  fit  and  it  was  impossble  for 
buyer  to  wear  the  same.  I  wrote  them 
upon  receipt  of  the  suits  and  they  failed 
to  give  us  a  reply.  I  have  also  taken  it 
up  with  their  representative,  Mr.  Nichol¬ 
son,  with  the  same  results.  A.  M.  B. 

New  York. 

The  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  com¬ 
plaints  coming  to  us  from  subscribers  Avho 
ghre  orders  to  agents  for  suits  and  over¬ 
coats.  Not  all  houses  in  this  line  treat 
their  customers  in  this  manner,  but  the 
complaints  are  so  numerous  that  caution 
would  suggest  the  wisdom  of  patronizing 
only  the  houses  that  have  established  a 
reputation  for  square  dealing  and  satis¬ 
fied  customers.  We  have  had  more  com¬ 
plaints  about  clothing  houses  and  their 
agents  in  the  past  three  months  than  in 
three  years  previously. 


A  tourist  stopped  at  a  cabin  far  up  in 
the  Southern  hills.  Noticing  four  good- 
sized  holes  in  the  door  he  said  to  the 
lanky  mountaineer,  who  sat  Avhittling 
near  the  cabin,  “I  don’t  like  to  be  in¬ 
quisitive,  but  what’s  the  idea  of  having 
four  holes  in  the  door?”  The  moun¬ 
taineer  replied,  “We  got  foah  cats.” 
“But  why  didn’t  you  cut  out  one  large 
hole?”  queried  the  tourist.  “Stranger.” 
snapped  the  native,  “when  I  says  ‘scat’  I 
means  ‘scat’ !” — Chicago  Tribune. 
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roofing 


Metal  Roofing 


IF  you  are  in  the  Market  for  Metal  Roofing— Wire 
*  Fence— Barb  Wire  House  and  Roof  Paint,  at  a 
Price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Samples  and  Prices 
Free,  Write 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


SILO 


What« 
a, University 
Test  Proved 

A  Gehl  cut  19.26 
tons  per  hour  with 
only  13.26  H.  P.. 
elevating  35  feet 
and  running  465  R. 
P.  M. — the  lowest 
power  of  any  cutter 
in  test.  It  will  save 
you  time,  labor  and 
money. 


Year  after  year  Geh! 

_  light -running  big  capacity 

performance  6tands  unchallenged. 
Its  low  speed  reduces  vibration, 
makes  it  the  smoothest  running 
cutter  made.  All  steel  construc¬ 
tion,  enclosed  gears  running  in  oil, 
heavy-duty  ball-bearing  pressure 
lubrication,  with  gun,  steel  boiler¬ 
plate  fly-wheel  that  can’t  burst, 
give  it  remarkably  long  life  free 
from  trouble.  It  is  absolutely  self- 
feeding. 

AUTO-TYPE 
GEAR  SHIFT 

for  changing  length  of  cut.  Won¬ 
derful  no-choke  blower  fills  highest  silo  with  low  speed — 3 
H.  P.up  runs  a  Gehl.  Dealers  everywhere.  Write  for 
literature  and  name  of  dealer  near  you. 

Electric  power  users. — Write  for  information  about 
running  a  Gehl  with  a  5  H.  P.  motor.  2-28 

Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.v430  S.  Water  St.,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


Highest  Quality — Lowest  Price 

Best  construction.  Genuine  Sas¬ 
katchewan  white  spruce.  rust- 
rosistinff  steel  rods  with  rolled 
threads.  Special  malleable  iron 
lugs  protect  threads.  Heavy  steel 
base  anchors.  Roof  is  special  de¬ 
sign  allowing  greater  capaicty.. 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 
Think  of  the  saving  to  you  In 
havi ng  your  silo  delivered  to  your 
freight  station  without  cost. 

WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
You  keep  the  middleman’s  profit 
by  buying  from  us.  Direct  from 
factory  to  you  method  of  selling 
puts  money  in  your  pocket. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
Ask  for  full  information  and 
prices  on  other  sizes  of  silos,  as 
well  as  all  farm  machinery,  equip- 
,  rnont  and  supplies.  Write  Today  I 
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Agents 

Wanted 


SEND  NO  MONEY— get  all 

the  coating  and  tools  you  need  with-  1 
out  paying  a  cent.  Inexpensive- 
durable.  Covers  a  roof  like  a  rubber 
blanket.  Try  before  you  buy.  Makes  old 
roofs  like  new.  Write  | 
today  for  details. 
ATLAS  ASBESTOS 
COMPANY,  Dept.RNl 
North  Wales,  Pa. 


Get  our  low 
prices  on 
paints  and 
varnishes. 


!  Liquid  A  rbettor 

LR00F  COATING 


ENJOY  MILLER  DRIP  EDGE 


J.B.Sedberry- P.O.Box  251.  Utica.N.Y. 


ROSS  Two -In- One 

Silo  Filler -Feed  Cutter 


Sold  with  the 
positive  guar¬ 
antee  to  cut 
finer  —  blow 
higher  and 
run  easier 
with  less 
horse-power. 
No  silo  too  high — no  corn  too  large — never 
chokes.  Sizes  to  suit  your  power. 

It  cuts  feed  in  Rj  inch  lengths  and  thus 
serves  those  who  need  feed  as  a  cutter  m i  11 
prepares  it.  Check  below  product  and 
we  will  send  catalog. 

ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 

Established  1850  679  Warder  St. 

Silo  Fillers  □  Silo  □  _ Cribs  □ 
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Farm  Profit  Leaks 


Prepared  Roofing- 
or  Shingles  • 


Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galva 
nized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  AVithstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  39  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON.  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.Y 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
t<>  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fitiiugs. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St„  Newark.  N.  J 


may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 


66 


99 


Organized 
Co-operation 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

33*3  West  30th  St.,  New  YorK 
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When  you  write  advertisers 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  _  *- 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  All-mash  Poultry 
Feeding  Plan 

I  am  using  the  Ohio  all-mash  poultry 
system  with  decided  success.  My  losses 
for  the  first  four  weeks  have  been  about 
5  per  cent  in  all.  I  am  surely  pleased 
with  the  feed  and  the  system.  We  have 
a  gallon  of  cod  liver  oil  mixed  with  each 
HOO  lbs.  of  feed,  as  Jersey  sunshine  has 
been  a  missing  item.  The  chicks  get  but¬ 
termilk  mixed  from  semi-solid  for  their 
only  drink.  Our  hens  are  a  rather  or¬ 
dinary  lot  of  Leghorns  and  white  heavies. 
We  changed  onto  the  Ohio  all  mash  and 
got  50  per  cent  production  through  June. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  H.  m.  g. 


wje  A  on/>c  Buildings  would  cost  12,500,  will 
/itl  C3  sell  for  $3,500.  $1,500  cash,  *0  acres 
fine  land,  with  buildings,  with  stock,  implements  and 
crops.  Price,  $4,600.  $2,000  cash,  bargain. 

J.  R.  McGONIGAL  Jk  SON,  Dover,  Delaware 


delanwEw  yorknty-  dairy  farm 

200  acres,  modern  buildings,  macadam  road,  near  town, 
stock  and  complete  line  machinery,  tractor,  etc.,  $15,000. 
$3,500  cash.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shmcrtown,  Oil.  Cl-,  Hew  Terk 


rriir  HITCT  190  ®41res  on  Gtate  road;  fine 
inCi  buildings,  all  improvements;  35 

tested  cows;  team;  tools;  milk  check  last  month, 
$700.00  Price,  $>18,000;  $7,000  down. 

TllEO.  FULLER  -  .  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


CIDER 


Cloth,  racks,  pumps,  graters, 2  second 
hand  presses.  Catalog  free. 

PALMER  BROS.  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


OLD  BAQS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 
O  WASCO  BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
,$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by' letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Tliiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  farmhand;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  expected.  BOX  698,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Students  for  Training  School — -The 
Chester  Hospital  School  for  Nurses,  accredited 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  offers  a  three-year 
course  in  nursing  to  single,  young  women,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  35  years.  Educational 
requirements,  one  year  high  school.  Student 
nurses’  uniforms  are  provided  on  admission. 
Text  books  at  cost.  Allowance  for  first  year 
$8  per  month,  second  year  ,$10  per  month,  third 
year  $12  per  month  with  full  maintenance.  The 
iiurses’  home  grounds,  adjacent  to  hospital,  pro¬ 
vides  hygienic  quarters  for  60  nurses.  Graduate 
nurses  receive  from  $42  to  $48  per  week  with 
maintenance.  Applicants,  address  SUI’T,  Ches¬ 
ter  Hospital,  Chester,  Pa. 


WANTED — Caretaker  on  small  estate  all  year; 

must  drive  Ford:  prefer  single  aged  man;  no 
objection  for  couple  without  children;  work  is 
not  hard,  but  reliable  honest  men  with  refer¬ 
ences  are  asked  to  apply;  salary  $75  month, 
light,  heat,  room  and  all  farm  products.  Write 
RICHARD  BOLESLAVSKY,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 


ATTENDANTS,  male  and  female,  $54-$66  month 
and  maintenance;  good  health  required;  va¬ 
cancies  in  Creedmoor  division;  a  new  hospital, 
with  opportunities  for  advancement;  apply  by 
letter,  stating  details  to  BROOKLYN  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Assistant  herdsman-dairyman  for 
small  Guernsey  herd  located  near  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  give  particulars  in  first  letter  as  to  ex¬ 
perience,  etc.  ADVERTISER  4348,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  gardener  on  private  estate, 
September  or  sooner;  Western  Pennsylvania; 
married  or  single  American;  reference  and  ex¬ 
perience  required ;  house  supplied.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4344,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  white  woman,  cook,  baker,  pri¬ 
vate  family,  living  all  the  year  on  country 
place;  no  washing;  wages  $70;  references  re¬ 
quired  ADVERTISER  4353,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  dairy  farmer,  also  want  ex¬ 
perienced  route  man.  Address  TAYLOR’S 
DAIRY,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  married,  to  take  full 
charge  of  plant;  one  thoroughly  understand¬ 
ing  the  business,  brooding,  breeding,  feeding 
for  egg  production;  wife  do  the  cooking.  IDEAL 
POULTRY  FARM,  Westfield,  N.  J.  Phone  1629. 

WANTED— Single  Protestant  for  general^work ; 

dry-hand  milker;  good  wages  and  board.  H. 
H.  MEADEIt,  Supt.  Wayside  Farm,  Mendham, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable  man,  no  liquor,  in  small 
pasteurizing  plant;  permanent  position,  good 
home;  give  age  and  wage  expected.  Address 
BOX  115,  Washington,  Conn. 


WANTED — Careful  driver  familiar  with  care  of 
cars,  to  keep  ears  in  order,  care  for  furnace 
in  Winter  and  help  around  grounds  in  spare 
time;  accommodations,  four  roomed,  heated 
apartment,  with  bath.  Apply  with  full  particu¬ 
lars  to  CLIFFORD  L.  MILLER,  Claverack, 
N.  Y. 


NURSES — Hospital,  600  beds;  course  30  months; 

monthly  allowances;  residence  hall,  swimming 
pool;  high  school  graduation  required;  non-sec¬ 
tarian.  Address  MARY  E.  PlLLSBUIiY,  Su¬ 
perintendent  Nurses,  701  Classon  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


MAN  wanted,  hoard,  wages,  light  work.  MRS. 
BENJ.  BROWN,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  good  clerk  for  hotel;  must  he  a 
real  salesman,  write  a  good  hand;  must  have 
pleasing  personality  and  be  honest;  good  salary 
and  meals;  write  giving  all  information.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4417,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife  for  farm  estate; 

must  be  experienced  farm  workers;  wife  good 
plain  cook  for  owner  week-ends;  good  perma¬ 
nent  position  for  right  couple;  extra  compensa¬ 
tion  paid  farm  products  sold;  reply  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  4418, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  girl  do  housework,  wait  on  table; 

man,  general  farm  work;  man  who  can  make 
engine  repairs  desired.  CORNELL  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  Shrub  Oak,  N.  Y., 
address  Dr.  Gilman.  Phone  I’eekskill  1670. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

$40  per  month  and  keep  the  year  around. 
Write  EVERETT  OSTRANDER,  Client,  N.  Y. 


WILLING  and  capable  single  man  for  outside 
work;  must  have  operating  knowledge  of 
trucks  and  tractors;  $70  month,  board;  every 
other  Sunday  off.  ROSELLSON  FARM,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  no  young  children,  for 
general  outside  work  and  care  of  one  cow; 
wife  to  make  butter;  gentleman’s  country  place, 
Connecticut;  must  be  well  recommended;  good 
wage,  modern  house;  Protestants  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4402,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  qualified  to  act  as  as¬ 
sistant  herdsman  for  Iloistein  and  Jersey 
herd  in  Western  Pennsylvania;  state  wages 
wanted  and  give  references;  full  maintenance. 
Write  W.  SI.  KNUTH,  Box  43,  SXorganza,  Pa. 

CAPABLE  married  man  to  assist  in  barn,  ma¬ 
chine  used  but  must  be  good  dry-hand  milker; 
$90  month,  milk,  house  with  furnace,  electricity, 
running  water,  etc.;  alternate  Sundays  off;  op¬ 
portunity  to  hoard  two  high-class  men  at  $30 
each.  ADVERTISER  4399,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Reliable  couple,  no  children;  man, 
gardener,  chauffeur,  milk  one  cow;  wife,  cook¬ 
ing,  housework;  address,  giving  references  and 
full  information.  BOX  117,  Smithtown  Branch, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  capable  of  operating  with  help 
100  aeres  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
grapes  and  strawberries;  must  have  selling  abili¬ 
ty.  LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Babylon, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SIAN,  married,  experience  milker  hand  and  ma¬ 
chine,  30  cows,  general  farm  work;  reliable, 
steady;  must  be  honest,  small  family;  $90  per 
month,  dwelling,  etc.;  permanent  position. 
PETER  W.  S1ETZ,  Succasunna,  N.  J.  Phone 
15SI. 

Situations  Wanted 

HERDSMAN  or  caretaker;  American,  29,  mar¬ 
ried,  one  child;  seeks  position  on  small  estate; 
thoroughly  experienced;  wife  will  board  one  or 
two  men;  present  place  three  years;  leaving  for 
best  of  reasons;  references.  BERNARD  SLOSI 
Ward  Acres,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  wants  permanent  place  in  country 
where  right  services  is  valued;  middle-aged; 
good  cook  or  laundress;  man,  gardener,  lawns, 
poultry;  both  experienced,  references;  Long  Is¬ 
land  or  New  York  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
4357,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  and  experienced  poultryman  desires 
position  as  working  manager  after  September 
1;  a  hustler  who  can  obtain  maximum  results; 
Cornell  poultry  course  graduate;  married,  excel¬ 
lent  references.  ADVERTISER  4355,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

FIREPLACE  Doctor — All  smoky  fireplaces  can 
be  cured  of  that  disease  if  the  right  doctor  is 
cailed:  over  30  years’  experience:  inv  work 
guarantees  itself.  JOHN  C.  ELFRING,'  214-21 
35th  Ave.,  Bayside,  N.  Y.  Tel.  1898J. 

WORKING  dairy  farm  manager,  married,  will 
be  open  for  position;  experienced  with  regis¬ 
tered  cattle,  feeding,  breeding,  calf  raising,  cer¬ 
tified  milk  production,  veterinary  work;  first- 
class  references  as  to  character  and  ability. 
ADVERTISER  4379,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  no  children,  general 
farm  work,  customary  privileges;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  JOHN  W.  I’EELLE,  Rock  Stream, 
N.  Y. 

AFTER  50  years  of  medical  practice  in  one 
community  I  desire  to  locate  in  some  country 
village  desiring  a  resident  physician.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4380,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEACHER,  competent  and  experienced,  desires 
position  in  rural  school.  ADVERTISER  43S2, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  to  do  chores  in  exchange 
for  good  home  and  small  wages.  BOX  835, 
East  Wareham,  Mass. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  agricultural  school 
training,  seven  years’  experience,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion,  private  or  commercial.  ADVERTISER 
4383,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  lady  wishes  position  as  chauffeur  on 
private  estate;  8  years’  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4385,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  young  man.  23,  desires  position  on 
poultry  farm,  commercial  or  private.  GEORGE 
WARD,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 

MANAGER  or  superintendent,  married,  34, 
German-Ameriean,  is  open  for  position  work¬ 
ing  manager  or  farm  where  results  are  wanted; 
will  board  few  farm  hands;  understand  repair¬ 
ing,  building.  ADVERTISER  4387,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 

EXPERIENCED,  practical  farmer  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  on  private  estate;  life  ex¬ 
perience;  A-l  references;  can  bring  along  son- 
in-law,  very  good  mechanic  011  cars,  plumbing, 
etc.,  and  to  help  on  farm;  state  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4388,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  life  experience  on 
estates;  good  butter-maker;  American,  36, 
married,  small  family;  would  be  willing  to  take 
full  charge  of  a  small  estate.  ADVERTISER 
4389,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  a  single  American  young 
man,  about  28  years  old,  on  a  small  private 
estate  or  a  small  farm  or  poultry  farm;  knowl¬ 
edge  of  flowers,  fruit  orchards,  vegetable  grow¬ 
ing  and  poul trying;  about  September  1.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4392,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM-HAND,  Danish,  27  years,  in  this  country 
iy2  years,  wants  job  on  farm;  have  license  for 
car.  NICOLAS  JOHANSEN,  Tost  Office  Box 
314,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

SITUATION  wanted  on  farm  as  milk  route 
driver  or  dairyman  by  married  man;  3  to  5 
years’  experience;  furnish  best  of  references; 
steady  position  desired:  state  particulars  in 
iirst  letter.  ADVERTISER  4395,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  32,  life  experience  and 
training,  open  for  position  requiring  results. 
ADVERTISER  4397,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  herdsman  wants  position:  2  years’  agri¬ 
cultural  college  graduate;  experienced  feeder, 
calf  raiser  and  dairyman.  ADVERTISER  4398, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  manager,  married,  with  life  experi¬ 
ence  iu  commercial  poultry  farming,  desires 
handling  large  plant  on  50-50  basis  or  salary. 
ADVERTISER  4400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  poultryman.  single,  middle-aged, 
desires  position  as  working  manager  of  mod¬ 
ern  plant:  state  wages  with  or  without  board. 
A.  L.  ANDREWS,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  references,  single 
Scandinavian,  27,  poultry  course  student, 
wants  permanent  position.  ADVERTISER  4419, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  clean,  wants  position 
where  results  count;  capable  of  managing 
plant;  can  supply  helper  also.  ALFRED  BO- 
GERT,  424  Avenue  E,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  with  boy  10,  good  references, 
wages  and  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  American,  expert  in 
incubation  and  brooding,  also  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  chick  raising,  culling,  feeds  and  feeding, 
breeding  and  management;  specialist  in  egg 
production;  is  open  for  a  commercial  position; 
first-class  references.  ADVERTISER  4406,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  22,  wants  position  as  caretaker, 
gardener,  bandy  man;  experienced,  steady. 
DANIEL  KELLY,  Amherst,  Mass. 


POSITION  wanted  by  married  herdsman,  dairy¬ 
man,  714  years  present  position;  capable  of 
taking  charge  of  any  herd;  made  world’s  record 
for  Guernsey  breed;  unquestionable  references; 
please  state  particulars  fully.  MARTIN  MUN¬ 
SON,  Farmington,  Conn. 


SINGLE  man,  middle-aged,  expert  in  brooding 
and  breeding  of  chickens,  pheasants  and  wa¬ 
terfowls,  also  expert  in  handling  and  training  of 
dogs;  wants  steady  position.  ADVERTISER 
4409,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  experienced  gardener,  landscaping, 
greenhouse,  able  any  repairs,  construction,  no 
chauffeur;  first-class  cook,  waitress,  housework; 
best  references,  white,  Americans,  accustomed 
full  care  gentleman’s  country  place,  no  farm; 
we  are  clean,  respectable  and  quiet,  do  our 
very  best  and  know  how;  salary  question  sec¬ 
ondary  to  homelike  conditions.  ADVERTISER 
4410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  wants  position  on  farm 
boarding-house  to  help  in  kitchen  and  wait 
on  table:  good  place  preferred  to  high  wages. 
MARY  TKALER,  405  E.  159th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  wishes 
position,  private  or  commercial;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4412,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN  farmer,  married,  desires  position; 

thoroughly  understands  cattle,  crops,  tractor, 
farm  machinery  and  upkeep  of  same;  20  years’ 
experience  as  manager  and  herdsman.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4413,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  American  woman  wants  position  as 
housekeeper.  ADVERTISER  4415,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER’S  sou,  25,  seeks  position  as  herdsman 
or  foreman;  life  experience  dairy  and  mixed 
farming;  good  habits  and  reliable;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4416,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  wanted  on  gentleman’s  estate, 
about  September  1,  as  milkers  or  chauffeurs, 
by  two  young  men,  Americans,  age  20;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4414,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  wishes  position  com¬ 
mercial  or  private;  25  years’  experience,  un¬ 
derstand  thoroughly  hatching,  rearing  and  care 
of  layers,  also  well  acquainted  with  hatching 
and  rearing  of  wild  fowl.  R.  C.  HEMPEL, 
Box  104,  Trenton  Jet.,  N.  J. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

WANTED  to  buy,  in  Fall,  house  with  several 
acres  suitable  ground  for  tearoom,  boarding¬ 
house,  or  gardening  business,  on  highway;  cheap. 
ADVERTISER  4346,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  mile  from  Sharon  Springs,  N. 

Y.  depot,  a  farm  of  90  acres;  if  sold  before 
Fall  will  include  crops,  some  stock  and  tools; 
write  for  terms.  HERBERT  EI.DREDGE,  It.  D. 
3,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  Jersey  poultry  farm,  6  acres; 

11  miles  from  Philadelphia;  buildings  for  1,200 
layers,  2.000  chicks;  new  7-room  dwelling,  hot- 
water  heat;  electric  lights;  near  villages;  $3,000 
cash,  balance  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  4350, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  30  acres  or  more,  well  drained 
sandy  loam  on  good  road  near  markets  and 
railroad  station;  comfortable  house;  within  30-50 
miles  from  New  York;  not  over  $5,000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  sacrifice  111-acre  dairy -poultry  farm; 

$3,500  down,  balance  long  time.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4367,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm  in  Hudson  Valiev, 
Dutchess  County;  60  acres,  one-third  in  fruit, 
apples  and  grapes;  14-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  suitable  for  two  families;  barns,  garage; 
3  miles  from  Wappingers  Falls;  price  and  photo, 
CIIAS.  TEN  BROECK,  Owner,  Wappingers 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  place  in  Delaware,  commuting 
distance  Wilmington;  purchase  option.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4378,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 9-room  house  and  lot  in  village; 

large  garden,  barn,  chicken-house,  fruit;  call 
or  write  M.  REINHART,  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  and  poultry  farm,  250  acres;  poultry, 
barn  yard,  pasture,  brook  watered;  good  build¬ 
ings,  spring  watered;  30  acres  good  timber:  a 
No.  1  all  around  farm.  MRS.  BESSIE 

SCHEUERMAN,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  nice  lots  in  city  of  Clear¬ 
water,  Florida,  small  cottage  on  one;  cheap. 
MRS.  R.  E.  BARRIGER,  125  Washington  St., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  50  acres,  near  Mohawk  Trail,  suitable 
for  chickens  or  small  dairy;  good  market,  good 
buildings,  ideal  Summer  home.  Address  JOS. 
BLAIS,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


$20,000,  half  cash,  buys  wonderful,  level,  State 
road,  village,  dairy  farm;  cuts  150  tons  hay, 
carry  60  cows;  will  sell  $15,000  worth  milk 
year;  half  mile  water  front,  near  city,  cream¬ 
eries,  high  school;  commute  to  New  York;  good 
12-room  house,  large  new  barn;  old  age,  im¬ 
mense  sacrifice.  BOX  41,  Highview,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 6%  acres,  good  soil,  0-room  house,* 

barn,  garage,  chicken  houses;  on  good  road, 
electricity  available;  near  Lake  Ronkonkoma, 
45  miles  to  New  York  City;  $6,800,  easy  terms. 
ADVERTISER  4386,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


12-ROOM  bouse,  fireplace,  good  shape;  100  bear¬ 
ing  apple  trees,  other  fruit;  garage,  barn,  hen¬ 
house;  electricity  available;  abundant  water; 
tools,  tractor,  auto,  all  furnished;  15  acres; 
good  neighborhood ;  $43,000,  half  cash;  no  trades 
or  agents.  JOHN  MESFIER,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 


CRANBERRY  bog,  Central  New  Jersey,  30 
acres,  fully  equipped;  bargain.  ADVERTISER 
4384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  New  York  State,  at  least  20 
acres  tillable,  suitable  for  poultry,  fruit, 
truck,  with  good  bouse  and  outbuildings;  State 
road,  near  large  city;  give  particulars  and  low¬ 
est.  price.  ADVERTISER  4391,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — Productive  stock  and  dairy  farm 
in  the  Lebanon  Valley  near  city  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.;  fully  equipped,  immediate  possession, 
giving  you  crops  both  in  the  barn  and  in  the 
ground;  an  assured  money  maker;  for  detailed 
description  and  full  particulars  address  the 
owner,  W.  W.  WEIMAN,  Box  727,  Wilmington, 


BARGAIN— 4-room  cottage,  new;  cellar,  porch, 
,,  "’atej:  4-acre  grove,  truck,  fruit;  mail  daily. 
GEO.  W.  HILBERT,  Owner,  Upper  Black  Eddy, 
A 


I  OR  SALE-EXCHANGE — 5-acre,  modern 
try  and  fruit  farm;  1,000  Leghorns; 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4396,  care 
New-Yorker. 


poul- 

send 

Rural 


a  good  paying  business;  large  house! 
garage,  narn  and  henhouse;  improvements:  State 
road:  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  4401,  care 
lairal  New-Yorker. 


C^PKEJf  farm  only  55  miles  from  New  York 
oity,  also  good  local  market;  plant  for  2,000 
la,rg<l  Roller  capacity,  incubators;  six 
acres  land;  bachelor  quarters  available  but  fine 
location  to  build  home;  altitude  600  feet;  good 
sPIentJid  scenery;  attractive  deal  to 
aana  party2>  fading  stock.  ADVERTISER 
4404,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

or  blacksmith  shop;  two- 
story  3-xo6  building,  10-room  house,  henhouse, 
about  two  acres  land;  electricity,  city  water  in 
house  and  shop;  house  has  furnace;  at  junction 
of  two  State  highways.  ADVERTISER  4405 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent  a  small  place  with  a  few 

a"!T  °f  la"d-  not  necessarily  on  State  road, 

TT8FR  4aovmileS  N®wATYork  City.  ADVER- 
XTSER  4407,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— Poultry  farm,  10  acres.  Southern 
New  Jersey,  fully  equipped;  2  laying  houses, 
J00  capacity;  5  brooder  houses;  500  Leghorn 
hens,  600  Leghorn  pullets;  dwelling  completely 
furnished;  2-story  garage,  10  truck;  barn,  ap¬ 
ple  and  plum  trees,  125  grapevines;  garden 
tractor;  good  markets;  $7,000.  ADVERTISER 
4*11,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — 130-acre  farm  in  Catskill  Moun- 

tains,  on  cash  or  share  basis;  attractive  terms 
for  reliable  party.  ADVERTISER  4408,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FLORIDA  poultry  farm,  close  to  Orlando;  ideal- 

ly  located;  28  acres  of  rolling  land;  modern 
house,  garage,  poultry  buildings  to  house  2,500; 
brooding  capacity  6,000;  will  sell  or  lease;  fur¬ 
ther  information  address  ROUTE  3,  Box  101G. 
Orlando,  Fla. 

SALE — Splendid  poultry  and  truck  farm, 

TT . ; f  ™Lle  from  stone  road,  6  miles  from  Snow 
Fiiil;  4o  acres  cleared,  8  acres  woodland;  good 
6-room  dwelling,  2  halls,  2  porches,  2  lSrge 
barns,  garage,  laying  bouse  for  400  birds,  brood- 
er  house,  eow  stall,  corn  crib,  other  outbuildings; 
if  sold  at  once,  pair  mules,  Ford  truck  and 
farm  implements  included  for  $6,500;  V2  cash, 
balance  easy  terms;  phone  line.  A.  P.  SHOCK- 
LEY,  Snow  Hill,  Worcester  County,  Md. 

WANTED — Waste  land,  Sullivan  County.  JOHN 

WEDGWOOD,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


TV  O  300-ACRE  farms;  dairy  farms  for  years: 

excellent  land;  well  watered;  wonderful  build- 
ingSf  fine  condition ;  good  locations ;  now  opera t- 
mg;  price  each  $12,000  but  must  be  sold;  brok- 
®r®TT  Protected;  full  information,  SAMUEL 
DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone  10-3. 

(~  MISCELLANEOUS  j 

HOWllJlAX  rUnp^lTV\?repaid  tbird  rone. 

N  '  H-  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 


HONEY— 60-lbs.  clover,  $0.60  here;  satisfaction 
^.guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER.  Fayetteville? 

USED  incubators  for  sale— One  16,200  triple 

St?  e  Ne'ytowu  and  one  16,200  double 
deck  Newtown  with  triple  deck  style  top-  will 
sell  separate  sections;  in  fine  condi tionf  more 
information,  write  ALLEN  HATCHERY  Tm 
POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del  AND 


WANTED — Automatic  water  pump  for  110-vnlt- 
Y'orker.  ADVERTISER  4364, ^ar?  Rimal  New- 


PEACHES— Fancy  gift  baskets,  peck  large  se- 
lected,  delicious  Elbertas,  $1.50,  express  col¬ 
lect;  quick  order;  through  shipping  August  10; 

Tk™%eTeGk. J- “• RITTER’  p-  °- Bo* 


SUMMER  boarders  wanted,  Christians  only  real 
country  home  cooking,  electric  lights  tele¬ 
phone;  14  miles  from  Hartford;  large  airv  rooms 
MRS;  GEORGE  W.  PARNELL?  UiHomiile; 


WANTED— Protestant  boarding  home  for  broth- 
er  and  sister,  aged  11  and  5  years  respective¬ 
ly;  board  guaranteed.  ADVERTISER  4381 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


E0.E  SALE — Hall  incubator,  4,800-egg  capacity 
$150.  C.  W.  COON,  Madalin,  N.  Y.  capauty’ 


FOR  SALE — Small  laundry  equipment.  BOX  °50 
McGraw,  N.  Y.  * 

FOR  SALE — Fresh  white  eggs  direct  from  a 

^producer.  J.  H.  MCCLELLAND,  Stamford 


BOARD  wanted  in  country  by  elderly  gentle- 
man,  lady  and  child,  Christians;  quiet  no 

Tlwpb4werS;  nei\r  )ak®.  or  brook.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4393,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARD  and  room  to  young  lady  for  the  Sum- 

mer  in  my  beautiful  country  home  in  ex- 
change  tor  few  light  duties.  ADVERTISER 
4394,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Candee  4-section  2,400-egg  mechani- 
cal  egg  turner  incubator,  excellent  riniiiin°-  or¬ 
der,  a  bargain;  will  sell  with  or  without  coal 
stove.  H.  BISSING,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 

WANTED — Used  DeLaval  milking  machine  in 
good  condition,  BOX  222,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

LADIES — Anyone  can  have  a  Deauville  triangle 
silk  scarf,  so  much  in  vogue,  tied  on  left  shoul- 
der;  state  coior;  guarantee  satisfaction;  only 
$1.7o.  MRS.  HARRIETT  M.  ASHLEY,  Kes¬ 
wick,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Kinkade  garden  tractor  equipped 

with  magneto,  lawnmower  attachment,  teeth 
plow  and  disks;  has  been  used  only  a  few 
times,  is  in  perfect  condition;  cost  $200-  give 

Buffalo °Nel''Y  NBIL  KELLER’  123  Franklin  St., 

0r5? n£>a11  single  ,dec'k  coal  burning  incubator; 

12,000-egg  capacity;  also  150  Hall  mechanical 
turner  trays.  LONG  VIEW  POULTRY  Farm 
R.  D.  2,  Watervliet,  N.  Y.  ’ 


FOR  SALE — Six-horse  International  Harverste 
engine  on  wheels  $30;  iron  corn  shelier  and  cul 
tivator  $8;  new  hot-water  heater,  BARCLA"1 
WARD,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


Heats  Home  for 

25?  a  Week/ 


“I  can  run  my  Bulldog  furnace  for  fourteen  days  in  normal 
weather  conditions  on  the  actual  cost  of  fifty  cents.”  So  writes 
F.  R.  Redetzke  of  Cleveland,  North  Dakota,  and  he  adds:  “Hard 
to  believe  is  it?  That’s  what  some  of  my  neighbors  thought 

Heats  8  Rooms  Instead  of  One 


until  I  showed  them!  We  have  an  unlimited  amount  of  grain 
screenings  in  this  country.  That’s  the  fuel  I’m  using.”  That’s 
what  the  Bulldog  does  with  about  the  lowest  grade  fuel  you 
can  think  of!  Here’s  what  it  does  with  coal: 


“Does  the  Work  of  3  Stoves” 

“This  is  my  third  winter  with  the  Bulldog.  It  does  the  work  of 
3  coal  stoves  that  I  used,  which  only  wanned  up  part  of  the 
house  and  not  very  well  at  that.  My  Bulldog  not  only  does 
that,  but  also  heats  3  rooms  upstairs,  with  great  satisfaction.  My 
house  is  located  in  a  very  cold  place,  with  no  protection  at  all.  It 
is  the  easiest  furnace  to  handle  1  have  yet  seen."  E.  C.  Diplock, 
105  Elm  Street,  Camden,  Me. 


“My  8-room  house  has  seven  windows  on  north¬ 
west  side  downstairs,  so  it  takes  SOME  heat.  The 
Bulldog  doesn’t  burn  very  much  more  coal  than 
my  old  stove  used  to,  and  it  heats  the  whole  house, 
where  my  stove  would  heat  only  the  one  room 
it  was  in.”  Ernest  H.  Marzoli,  72  South  Street, 
Milford,  N.  H. 


Cuts  Coal  Bills  in  Half 

“I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  7-room  house  before  I  got  the 
Bulldog  and  our  house  was  always  cold.  With  the  Bulldog  it  only 
takes  half  as  much  coal  and  we  had  weather  below  zero,  and  tne 
house  was  nice  and  warm  in  the  morning  when  we  got  up.  we 
never  have  the  draft  on  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  ana  it 
has  the  place  red  hot.  Easy  to  regulate  and  keeps  the  fire  all  day  in 
mild  weather.”  Jess  T.  Conrad,  1211 W.  Arch  St.,  Shamokm,  Pa. 


No  Money  Down! 


;aauiu««M«*< 


Bulldog  Furnace  Co.  [  Sole  Distributors^ 

19th  Street  and  California  Avenue,  Dept.  B-907  Chicago,  HI. 

Canadian  Address:  no  Princess  St..  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  your  free 
catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog  Furnaee. 


( Print  Name  and  Address  Plainly)  Have  you  a  basement? 


Yes  □ 
No  a 


Name 


Address- 


Small  Monthly  Payments— Installed 
Almost  as  Easily  as  a  Cook  Stove! 

The  Bulldog  comes  completely  erected  and  is  sent  for  free  inspection.  Then,  if  satisfied,  you 
make  only  small  monthly  payments  at  our  remarkably  low  price.  DON’T  put  UP  ^ltft  oia 

fashioned  stoves  or  some  worn  out  furnace,  when  you  can  so  EASILY  have  the  greatest  fuel  saver 

made.  Factory  connections  both  East  and  West  and  we  ship  from  the  nearest  point.  \  n  e  now. 

Write  for  FREE  Book  Today 

While  this  Special  Offer  Lasts l 

—the  Bulldog  is  sent  for  free  inspection.  ^ t  hen  sma 
monthly  payments  at  an  amazingly  low  price, 
for  Free  Book  TODAY! 

BULLDOG  FURNACE  CO.,  ^Sole’ Distributors’  j  Dept.  B-907  Chicago,  UL 


Learn  how  to  have  all  the  heat  you  want — where  you 
want  it— and  save  money !  Remember  the  Bulldog  is 
different — and  better !  Complete  combustion  of  gases 
saves  25%  of  your  fuel  bill.  Exclusive  Gable -Top 
Radiator  receives  all  the  direct  rays  of  the  fire.  Exclu- 
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The  kind  of  car  the  whole 


WORLD  EXPECTS  WALTER  P.  CHRYSLER 

TO  BUILD  *  *  *  +  Embodying  all  the 

genius  for  style,  beauty,  performance  and  luxury  with 
which  Chrysler-built  cars  are  so  richly  endowed— 
and  at  a  new  low  price  for  a  six  of  Chrysler  quality. 


DE  SOTO  MOTOR  CORPORATION  {Division  of  Chrysler  Corporation},  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Discussion  About 


Buddin 


IIE  French  speak  of  “bud-grafting” 
rather  than  “budding.”  By  using 
the  word  in  this  way  they  help  to 
simplify  an  explanation,  because 
budding  is  essentially  the  same  as 
grafting,  excepting  that  in  the  case 
budding  a  bud  is  used  instead  of  a  piece  of  scion 
wood.  In  the  case  of  the  cieft-graft,  familiar  to 
everyone  as  the  method  used  for  top-working  large 
trees,  the  graft  is  made  preferably  when  the  trees 
are  dormant,  using  a  scion  from  four  to  six  inches 
loin;',  having  from  one  to  four  buds  or  “eyes.”  The 
union  between  the  stock  and  the  scion  takes  place 
along  the  growing  cambium  layer  just  under  the 
barlv  the  scion  starts  to  grow  in  the  Spring,  and 
the  buds  on  the  scion  push  out  to  begin  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  new  top  on  the  old  tree. 


To  carry  the  comparison  to  budding,  a  bud  from 
the  new  green  growth  of  the  current  season  is  cut 
from  the  mother  plant  and  slipped  down  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood  on  the  plant  that  is  to  be 
budded.  The  bud  attaches  itself  or  “sticks,”  as  the 
budder  says,  and  lies  there  dormant  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  when  it  pushes  out  like  any  other  new 
bud  to  form  a  new  top  on  the  plant  upon  which  it 
was  placed. 

As  for  the  bud  itself,  whether  on  green  bud  stick 
or  dormant  scion  stick,  it  was  formed  in  the  same 
way,  that  is,  in  the  angle  between  the  leaf  and  the 
stem.  In  the  case  of  the  green  bud,  however,  the 
leaf  is  still  attached  to  the  stick  and  is,  therefore, 
the  more  conspicuous  part,  while  in  the  case  of  the 


buds  on  the  scion  stick,  the  leaves  have  fallen  and 
have  left  the  dormant  buds  as  the  more  noticeable 
objects.  The  bud  that  is  transferred  in  budding, 
then,  is  still  immature  and  growing  on  unripened 
wood,  while  the  bud  on  the  scion  stick  is  mature, 
and  the  wood  is  dormant. 

The  expert  budder  speaks  of  a  bud  as  having 
“stuck”  to  the  new  plant.  Although  the  term  is  a 
little  out  of  place,  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
cambium  layer  of  the  bud  must  be  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  stock  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  scion 
and  the  stock.  The  two  then  grow  together,  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  they  are  “stuck.”  With  this 
idea  in  mind,  of  the  transferring  of  a  bud  from  one 
plant  to  the  other,  the  operation  of  budding  becomes 
something  logical  instead  of  something  bound  round 
with  mysticism  and  “can’ts”  and  “don'ts.”  Of  course 
there  are  many  different  ways  of  budding,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  the  more  common 
“shield  bud”  is  taken. 

As  for  tools,  a  sharp  knife  and  some  sort  of  tying 
material  are  all  that  is  necessary.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  elaborate  and  expensive  knives  on  the  market  to 
tempt  the  amateur’s  money,  but  any  straight-bladed 


%  op-working  a  Yearling  Apple  Tree  in  the  Orchard  by 
Budding.  Fig.  450 


knife  that  will  hold  a  sharp  edge  is  enough.  Com¬ 
mercial  budding  is  done  with  wooden-handled  knives 
that  cost  $3.50  a  dozen.  For  tying,  raffia,  soft 
string,  waxed  string,  or  quarter-inch  rubber  bands 
may  be  used.  The  nurseryman  prefers  raffia,  which 
he  dampens  so  that  it  is  flexible  and  makes  a  tight 
tie. 

Time  of  Budding. — Budding  may  be  done  as  long 
as  the  stock  is  growing  and  the  bark  slipping  easily, 


and  as  early  as  the  new  buds  are  sufficiently  mature. 
These  two  points  control  the  span  of  time  during 
which  the  work  can  be  done.  In  average  years  for 
Western  New  York,  the  approximate  dates  for  bud¬ 
ding  nursery  stock  are  as  follows : 

Rose — July  1  to  10. 

Apple — July  15  to  August  1. 

Pear — July  10  to  15. 

Quince — July  25  to  August  15. 


Tying  the  Buds  on  Budded  Nursery  Stock.  Fig.  451 


Mazzard  cherry — July  20  to  August  1. 

Mahaleb  cherry — August  20  to  September  1. 

Plum — August  15  to  September  1. 

Peach — August  20  to  September  10. 

This  season  the  dates  are  relatively  later,  and  for 
that  matter  they  may  vary  from  year  to  year  be¬ 
cause  of  weather  and  insect  or  disease  attack.  The 
Mazzard  cherry  is  especially  troublesome  in  this 
way.  When  attacked  by  leaf-spot,  the  stock  stops 
growing  and  the  bark  no  longer  slips  well.  An  at¬ 
tack  may  come  suddenly  and  close  the  bark  up  tight, 
catching  nurserymen  with  several  weeks’  budding  yet 
to  do.  Bordeaux  mixture,  lime-sulphur,  and  sulphur 
dust  will  hold  leaf-spot  in  check,  but  this  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  attack  is  one  more  resaon  why  nurserymen 
prefer  the  Mahaleb  to  the  Mazzard.  Mahaleb  may 
be  budded  over  a  long  period  and  is  practically  im¬ 
mune  from  pests. 

In  the  case  of  top-budding  older  trees  which  have 
thick  bark,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  back  a  few  branches 
here  and  there  the  preceding  Winter,  so  that  young- 
growths  will  be  forced  out,  better  suited  to  bud¬ 
ding. 

Cutting  the  Bud. — The  best  buds  are  found  on 
wood  10  to  15  inches  long.  The  buds  at  the  end 
will  be  too  soft  and  should  be  cut  off.  Those  at  the 
base  may  be  small  and  abnormal.  Between  there 
will  be  10  to  12  plump,  well-ripened  buds,  ideal  for 
budding.  The  leaves  are  cut  from  the  stick,  leaving 
a  quarter  inch  of  leaf  stem  by  which  to  handle  the 
bud,  and  the  sticks  wrapped  in  damp  burlap,  or  wet 
newspaper.  As  the  budding  is  done,  the  budder  takes 
a  stick  from  the  bundle,  holds  the  top  end  toward 
him,  and  cuts  all  the  buds  from  the  bottom  up,  cut¬ 
ting  just  through  the  bark  and  catching  a  small 
bit  of  wood  but  not  quite  severing  the  buds  from  the 
stick. 

Making  the  Cut. — The  stock,  in  the  meantime,  has 
been  prepared  for  the  operation.  If  it  is  in  the  nur¬ 
sery,  the  ground  has  been  cleared  away,  and  all 
weeds  and  low  branches  removed  so  as  not  to  impede 
the  worker.  First  the  budder  makes  a  cross-cut  just 
through  the  bark,  about  two  inches  above  the  ground 
line.  Then  holding  the  knife  in  his  hand  so  that 
the  index  finger  sticks  out  as  a  guide  against  the 
stock,  he  draws  it  from  bottom  upwards  to  the  cross¬ 
cut  to  make  a  second  cut  an  inch  long  at  right  angles 
to  the  first,  competing  a  “T.”  With  almost  the  same 
motion  he  gives  the  knife  a  slight  twist  as  he  com¬ 
pletes  the  draw,  and  the  bark  lines  open  at  the  top 
ready  to  receive  the  bud.  There  is  much  talk  about 
using  a  knife  with  a  wedged  handle  to  open  the  bark. 
There  is  no  need  for  such  a  tool,  provided  the  bark 
will  slip;  if  the  bark  will  not  slip,  then  the  buds 
will  seldom  stick. 

From  the  bud  stick  with  a  press  of  his  knife  across 
the  top  of  each  hanging  bud  he  severs  the  bud. 
lifts  it  by  the  stub  of  the  leaf  stem  or  on  the  tip 


of  his  knife,  and  slips  it  well  down  into  the  T-¬ 
shaped  cut. 

Behind  him  comes  the  tyer  with  raffia,  usually  a 
boy,  who  dexterously  makes  four  snug  turns  of  the 
raffia  below  the  bud  and  th.ee  above  it,  so  as  to 
completely  cover  the  cut  and  hold  the  bud  tight  in 
place.  The  bud  and  the  stub  of  the  leaf  stem  is  all 
that  is  visible  of  the  new  bud.  An  expert  budder 
who  has  his  buds  delivered  to  him,  and  who  has 
the  stock  well  cleaned  ahead  of  him,  and  a  boy  to 
tie  for  him,  will  insert  2,000  buds  a  day.  Some  rec¬ 
ords  stand  at  5,000  a  day,  but  they  are  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  average  working  figures. 

The  budding  of  older  trees  is  essentialy  the  same, 
excepting  that  the  worker  is  probably  standing,  rath¬ 
er  than  on  one  knee,  doubled  up  like  a  jaeknife. 

Later  Attention. — In  about  three  weeks  the  strings 
should  be  cut.  By  that  time  the  buds  will  have  be¬ 
come  attached  to  the  stocks,  and  if  the  strings  are 
not  cut,  there  is  danger  of  their  strangling  the  bud. 
A  knife  run  up  the  back  side  and  possibly  cutting 
through  into  the  bark  a  little  will  severe  the  strings 
quickly. 

The  following  Spring  the  stock  must  be  cut  off  at  a 
point  an  inch  above  the  bud.  This  will  send  the 
strength  from  the  stock  into  the  new  buds  and  push 
the  new  shoots  vigorously  that  come  from  them. 
Peach  trees  in  some  sections  make  six  or  seven  feet 
of  growth  from  the  bud  in  one  season.  A  little  later, 
just  after  the  buds  have  started  and  danger  of  Win¬ 
ter  injury  or  drying-out  are  past,  the  stub  that  was 
left  should  be  cut  back  close  to  the  bud  so  that  the 
stub  may  heal  over. 

Budding  is,  of  course,  confined  mostly  to  young 
plants.  Grafting  is  usually  to  be  preferred  for  top¬ 
working  orchard  trees.  Peaches,  plums  and  some 
cherries  are,  however,  frequently  difficult  to  graft, 
and  budding  may  then  be  resorted  to  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  Furthermore,  the  human  element  enters  into 
consideration.  Some  are  very  successful  at  grafting, 
while  others  have  better  success  at  budding.  At  all 
events  an  understanding  of  how  to  bud  is  always 
worth  while,  and  somehow  there  is  tremendous  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction  in  slipping  in  a  few  buds  here  and 
there  and  then  seeing  them  grow  and  do  exactly  as 
you  had  hoped  they  might.  h.  b.  tukey. 


News  From  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

WE  NOW  have  proof  of  yield  of  two  important 
crops  grown  in  this  county,  viz.,  canning  peas 
and  strawberries.  The  latter  are  just  being  finished 
and  the  former  are  just  getting  under  way.  I  will 
speak  of  the  delicious  fruit  first,  of  which  we  have 


Yearling  Apple  Tree  Budded  With  Four  Buds  in  the 
Orchard.  Fig.  452 


plenty  for  family  use,  which  is  saying  considerable 
for  a  fruit  with  which  everyone  is  fascinated  to  the 
limit.  That  means  a  large  consumption  per  capita. 
The  yield  has  been  most  satisfactory  of  large  size 
berries,  with  a  few  affected  by  rot,  owing  to  contact 
with  the  ground  and  warm  moist  weather.  We  have 
had  them  plentifully  at  most  meals,  and  they  taste  as 
good  as  at  the  beginning,  making  one  wish  they 
could  last  the  warm  season  through.  It  was  this  de¬ 
sire  perhaps  that  led  to  the  originating  of  a  Fall- 
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bearing  variety.  It  will  remain  an  unsolved  matter, 
perhaps,  how  a  crop  so  easily  grown  and  so  delicious 
should  be  found  in  so  few  gardens.  Some  men  are 
interested  in  a  thing  like  strawberries  only  when  they 
are  where  they  can  be  raised  with  a  spoon.  The 
spade  must  precede  the  spoon. 

I  have  found  Aroma  superior  to  Senator  Dunlap 
where  the  plants  were  produced  by  a  grower  of  pedi¬ 
greed  stock.  The  former  are  as  good  as  the  latter 
in  yield,  without  the  objectionable  hard  green  tip 
on  the  ripe  berries. 

Pea  viners  and  canneries  have  been  in  operation  a 
week  now,  and  while  the  quality  is  excellent  in  every 
case,  the  yield  has  been  most  variable.  About  25  per 
cent  of  the  growers  so  far  have  been  producing  a 
paying  crop  of  Surprise  peas.  The  causes  of  failure 
may  be  variously  stated.  Frequent  quack  grass  has, 
by  its  persistence,  cut  the  crop  in  half.  Loads  come 
to  the  viners  that  look  most  like  loads  of  grass.  One 
fields  that  was  tractor  plowed  was  thus  affected, 
when  there  was  plenty  of  power  to  deepen  the  plow¬ 
ing  and  cut  off  the  quack  grass  for  a  season  at  least. 
This  I  have  proved  by  experience.  Another  will 
bring  in  peas  from  which  must  be  separated  many 
rank  Canada  thistles,  or  let  the  balls  come  through 
with  the  peas.  Such  men  perhaps  believe  in  the 
Scriptural  advice  to  let  the  wheat  and  tares  grow 
together  till  the  harvest  and  then  let  some  one  else 
do  the  separating.  These  may  be  controlled  by  suit¬ 
able  plowing. 

Others  will  bring  peas  that  shell  out  a  ton  per 
acre — a  paying  crop.  A  casual  observer  would  pick 
out  such  men  as  the  prosperous  farmers  and  rightly 
so.  With  such  men  a  crop  failure  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  while  in  the  other  case  a  crop 
failure  is  the  rule. 

After  shelling  the  peas  the  vines  go  into  silage 
stack  from  which  growers  are  entitled  to  draw  re¬ 
spective  quotas  the  following  Winter.  This  is  an 
excellent  succulent  addition  to  dry  Winter  feed.  It 
is  obtained  for  one  dollar  a  ton,  which  is  considered 
much  less  than  its  actual  worth.  Another  incentive 
to  growing  peas  is  the  excellent  condition,  mechani¬ 
cal  and  otherwise  in  which  the  ground  is  left.  Like 
any  other  legume,  peas  are  more  apt  to  leaxTe  land 
in  better  condition  for  fertility  than  they  found  it. 

A  lady  complains  that  wet  weather  has  not  been 
any  help  in  growing  chicks.  I  presume  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  well-founded,  but  for  other  live  stock  the 
improved  pasturage  is  most  encouraging.  Dairymen 
are  i-eaping  a  harvest  from  the  large  butter  product 
and  its  high  price.  Growers  of  Spring  lambs  are 
noting  an  excellent  gain  on  the  fine  pasturage.  This 
letter  may  seem  quite  optimistic  but  it  is  not  over¬ 
drawn.  Farmers  need  substantial  encouragement, 
not  the  wordy  sort  handed  out  by  politicians. 

c.  II.  DRAKE. 


Renewing  Strawberry  Beds 

UST  what  should  be  done  with  the  “old  straw¬ 
berry  bed?”  Many  growers  have  the  idea  that 
a  strawberry  bed  is  not  worth  much  after  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  year  or  two.  If  someone  tells  you  the  “old 
strawberry  bed  might  as  well  be  plowed  under,” 
consider  a  few  things  before  doing  so.  There  might 
be  as  much  profit  for  you  to  renew  it  as  there  would 
be  in  caring  for  a  new  planting.  Just  because  a 
strawberry  bed  has  fruited  a  crop  or  two  does  not 
make  it  worthless,  although  this  is  the  general 
opinion  among  growers.  Consider  the  following  be¬ 
fore  plowing  under  your  “old  strawberry  bed.” 

1.  Age  of  bed.  How  many  Spring’s  have  you  picked 
it?  If  only  one  or  two,  surely  it  will  pay  you  to  re¬ 
new  it,  providing  the  plants  are  healthy. 

2.  Condition  of  the  plants.  If  the  plants  came 
through  the  Winter  in  good  condition,  provided  the 
producing  of  the  Spring  crop  has  not  made  them 
worthless.  Of  course  they  might  appear  pretty  well 
whipped  out,  but  proper  care  and  fertilization  will 
revive  them,  cause  them  to  take  on  new  growth,  send 
out  runners  and  form  a  new  row  of  new  plants  which 
will  produce  a  good  crop  the  following  year  along 
with  the  old  plants  which  are  left  in  the  row.  If 
they  bore  a  good  crop  of  berries  for  you,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  rows  are  worth  renewing. 

3.  If  the  strawberry  bed  is  the  only  one  you  have, 
of  course  you  should  do  something  in  the  way  of 
renewing  it  regardless  of  age,  provided  the  plants 
are  capable  of  responding. 

In  renewing  a  strawberry  bed,  keep  two  thoughts 
in  mind : 

1.  Invigorate  the  old  plants  you  have  in  the  row  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  Spring  crop  is  harvested. 

2.  Fertilize  and  cultivate  to  assist  the  young  run¬ 
ner  plants  that  form  to  develop  into  strong,  vigorous, 
thrifty  plants. 


The  most  common  method  of  renewing,  and  the 
one  which  will  give  you  the  most  profitable  results 
is  the  “blocking-out”  method.  As  soon  as  possible 
after  fruiting,  plow  under  the  largest  part  of  the 
fruiting  row,  leaving  a  narrow  strip  four  to  six 
inches  of  the  best  part  of  the  row.  This  “best  strip” 
will  be  generally  found  near  the  edge  of  the  old 
row  where  the  plants  are  the  youngest.  Go  over  the 
field  and  determine  which  side  of  the  rows  should  be 
left  so  the  strips  of  plants  will  be  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  apart  across  the  field.  By  leaving  the  narrow 
strip  of  plants  along  the  edge  of  the  old  row,  most  of 
the  new  row  will  form  in  the  space  which  had  not 
plants  the  year  before  and  thei-e  will  be  better  plant 
growth. 

.  As  soon  as  possible  after  plowing  away  from  these 
narrow  strips  of  plants,  go  through  and  “block-out” 
the  best  plants,  leaving  them  8  to  12  in.  apart,  and 
be  sure  to  bank  loose  soil  up  around  the  plants  you 
have  so  they  won't  dry  out  or  their  growth  be 
checked  in  any  way.  If  possible,  and  it  is  quite  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  best  results,  scatter  well  rotted  barn- 
yard  manure,  or  a  4-8  brand  of  commercial  fertilizer 
in  the  trenches  on  either  side  of  the  remaining  plants 
(the  “narrow  strip”)  before  blocking  them  out,  and 
in  hoeing-  the  loose  soil  up  around  the  plants,  see 
that  some  of  the  manure  or  fertilizer  is  mixed  with 
the  soil  so  the  plants  can  have  immediate  access  to 
it.  This  will  give  them  that  new  fresh  growth  that 
you  are  after. 

After  you  have  “blocked-out”  the  rows  in  this  way, 
cultivate  the  soil  back  to  the  plants,  filling  the 
trenches,  and  making  it  as  smooth  as  possible.  This 
cultivating  should  not  be  done,  however,  until  the 
old  plants,  weeds,  grass,  etc.,  which  were  turned  un¬ 
der,  have  had  time  to  smother  and  die  out. 

For  garden  or  small  beds,  where  plowing  away 
from  the  rows  cannot  be  followed  out  very  con¬ 
veniently,  renewing  can  be  accomplished  by  hoeing 
out  the  older  and  weaker  plants,  leaving  a  row  of 
those  which  appear  most  capable  of  responding  to 
good  care.  These  plants  need  not  necessarily  be  left 
in  a  narrow  straight  line  across  the  bed,  but  may 
occupy  an  lS-in.  space,  but  spaced  over  this  width 
of  row  so  they  are  at  least  12  in.  apart.  The  soil 
in  between  these  plants  should  be  well  stirred  and 
well  rotted  manure  or  commercial  fertilizer,  as  men¬ 
tioned  under  other  system  should  be  used.  In  stir¬ 
ring  the  soil  do  not  dig  deep  next  to  the  plants.  An 
inch  or  so  is  plenty,  but  three  or  four  inches  away 
deeper  hoeing  would  be  beneficial.  In  renewing 
after  this  method,  it  would  be  well  to  shift  the  new 
row  as  much  as  possible  toward  the  space  between 
the  old  rows. 

When  the  runners  begin  to  come  out  from  the 
plants  which  are  left  in  the  row,  regardless  of  the 
renewal  method  followed,  draw  them  in  along  the 
rows,  assisting  the  young  plants  to  take  root  as  soon 
as  possible  and  form  4  to  G  in.  from  each  other.  Do 
not  allow  them  to  form  too  thick  in  the  row.  Crowd¬ 
ing  among  strawberry  plants  is  detrimental.  The 
worst  weeds  in  a  strawberry  row  are  too  many 
strawberry  plants. 

Get  at  the  renewing  of  the  old  strawberry  bed 
soon,  as  the  plants  which  are  left  and,  especially  the 
new  ones  that  are  formed,  will  be  of  good  size  dur¬ 
ing  September  and  October,  for  it  is  in  these  months 
that  the  fruit  buds  are  formed  for  the  Spx-ing 
crop  of  berries.  If  your  strawberry  plants  are  weak 
and  inferior  during  these  months  (September  and 
October)  they  will  not  form  many  fruit  buds  for 
the  following  Spring’s  crop,  therefore  strive  to  have 
the  plants  as  well  developed,  large  and  vigorous  as 
possible  at  that  time  when  the  following  Spring’s 
crop  is  in  the  making.  B.  w.  keith. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Growing  Big  Berries 

I  AM  in  my  seventy-first  year  and  much  interested 
in  growing  small  fruits  and  vegetables.  We  have 
had  an  abundance  of  rain,  more  perhaps  than  we 
really  need,  but  crops  look  promising. 

Strawberries  have  done  well.  I  have  the  Camp¬ 
bell.  They  are  a  wonderful  large  dark  red  berry  of 
a  delicious  flavor,  very  firm,  of  wonderfully  vigorous 
growth  and  great  yielders.  I  have  also  the  Brandy¬ 
wine,  a  beautiful  rich  pink  berry  but  quite  acid. 
They  are  strong  growers. 

How  do  I  grow  the  lax-gest  berries?  Not  by  walk¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  rows  and  singing  merry  songs. 
No  sir,  it  is  by  hard  work  and  clean  culture.  I  make 
the  rows  3*4  ft.  apart  and  set  plants  3  ft.  apart  in  the 
row,  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  possible.  I  cultivate 
often  as  necessary,  being  careful  in  hoeing  that  the 
roots  are  not  disturbed.  I  keep  all  weeds  down,  I 
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keep  off  all  runners  until  the  plants  are  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  do  not  let  each  runner  make  more  than 
two  or  three  plants.  For  best  results  and  lar-  o 
berries  these  plants  should  not  be  closer  than  0  in 
apart. 

I  have  had  good  results  by  planting  the  rows  2 y, 
ft.  and  plants  1  ft.  apart,  keeping  off  all  runners,  p 
is  a  poor  policy  to  grow  them  in  matted  rows  for 
the  berries  will  be  small.  They  must  have  some 
room  to  grow.  w.  R.  powei.l. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 


Robins  and  Strawberries 

What  will  keep  i-obins  from  my  strawberries?  Thev 
are  so  bold  they  even  scold  the  cats.  R.  T  y 

Maryland. 

E  HAVE  had  some  success  with  artificial 
snakes  made  from  mottled  garden  hose,  ani¬ 
mated  by  attaching  pieces  of  string  which  could  be 
pulled  slightly  when  the  bold  birds  came  back.  Toy 
windmills  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  with  streamers 
attached  are  often  useful. 

For  small  fields  or  gardens,  mosquito  netting  or 
fish  net  is  effective  and  not  so  much  trouble  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  handle  as  might  be  expected. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  readers  who  have 
effective  bird  impellents. 


Some  Principles  of  Soil  Fertility 

No  I 

The  Soil  Itself 

OR  unknown  ages,  rocks  have  been  weathering, 
vegetation  has  lived  its  life,  dropped  and  de¬ 
cayed.  Sunshine  and  frost  and  wind  and  water 
have  done  their  work.  Glacial  ice  has  ground  its 
grist  from  the  rocks  and  written  its  story  on  the 
earth’s  face,  transporting  bowlders  far  from  then- 
native  lands,  left  stranded  until  possibly  some  future 
ice  age  shall  give  them  further  passage.  Here  and 
there  on  these  “erratics”  may  be  found  polished 
spots  equal  to  results  of  the  stone  worker’s  art. 

Earth  convulsions,  giant  quakes,  the  like  of  which 
we  do  not  now  know,  have  made  vast  upheavals  and 
depressions.  Volcanoes  have  poured  out  quantities 
of  the  earth’s  interior  on  to-  its  surface — ashes  and 
molten  lava.  All  of  these  natural  forces,  working 
by  physical  and  chemical  action  through  unlimited 
time,  have  given  us  the  soil  in  which  we  are  now 
growing  crops. 

This  soil-making  process  is  still  going  on  actively, 
though  the  tremendous  rending  and  grinding  of  pre¬ 
historic  times  have  ceased.  The  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  of  rock  at  even  ordinary  temperature 
changes  gradually  tends  to  break  it  down,  if  of  com¬ 
plex  aggregates,  as  most  rocks  are,  the  different 
particles  having  different  degrees  of  contraction  and 
expansion.  Thus  practically  every  day  throughout 
the  year  there  is  this  grinding  of  rock  particles 
against  each  other  because  of  temperature  changes. 

Some  rocks  ax-e  partially  solvent  in  water  or  water 
eharged  with  carbonic  acid.  So  we  have  water  that 
is  “hard,”  and  mineral  springs  pouring  out  their  mix¬ 
tures  of  water,  and  what  was  once  the  hard  material 
of  l-ock.  This,  like  the  action  of  temperature,  is  a 
slow  process,  but  is  so  nearly  constant  that  it  bulks 
large,  even  in  a  human  lifetime. 

And  plant  life  itself  working  on  the  rocks  is  help¬ 
ing  dissolve  and  tear  them  apart.  The  action  of 
roots  in  rock  crevices  and  the  resulting  organic  acids 
of  root  action  and  decay  all  have  their  effect.  Every 
bit  of  moss  and  lichen  on  bare  rock  is  helping  break 
it  apart.. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  soil  of  an  average  field 
may  look  fairly  uniform  in  material  and  texture, 
but  even  a  small  glass  shows  considerable  difference 
in  size,  color  and  quality  of  the  soil  particles.  With 
more  magnifying  power,  the  bits  of  sand  become 
stones,  the  coarser  parts  of  the  humus  like  pieces  of 
frayed  rope,  and  from  that  down  to  fine  threads,  the 
tougher  fibers  of  leaves  and  stems,  last  to  decay. 
Tlioi-oughly  rotted  vegetation,  so  fine  that  it  is 
scarcely  moi-e  than  particles  of  color,  will  be  seen 
sticking  to  the  sands  and  sifted  between  them.  V  hen 
some  of  the  clay  mixtures  ai*e  examined  the  micro¬ 
scope  no  longer  separates  the  individual  bits,  which 
when  in  solution  require  still  water  and  a  long  time 
to  become  sediment. 

In  these  underground  crevices  and  channels,  the 
roots  of  our  plants  are  at  work,  searching  for  what 
they  need  to  develop  growth  and  fruitfulness. 

Next  we  will  consider  the  composition  of  some 
plants  we  grow  as  crops,  so  far  as  chemistry  is  able 
to  tell  us  about  it.  w*  w-  H* 
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Better  Pastures 

THE  neglect  and  abuse  of  natural  pastures  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  American  farmer.  Only  the  fact 
tint  grass  will  stand  an  almost  incredible  amount  of 
abuse  has  prevented  its  utter  destruction.  Relegated 
to  land  too  rough  to  till,  neglected  by  the  farmer, 
abused  by  the  grazier,  ignored  by  the  investigator,  the 
permanent  pastures  still  furnish  at  least  one-third  of 
the  feed  consumed  by  domestic  animals.  “Better 
pastures”  should  become  the  slogan  of  American  live 
stock  farmers. 

Pasture  is  the  foundation  of  the  stock  farm.  All 
great  live  stock  districts  have  been  first  noted  for 
their  grass  land.  It  would  be  as  unwise  to  attempt 
live  stock  operations  without  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  pasture  as  to  build  the  prover¬ 
bial  house  upon  the  sands.  Grazing 
was  the  original  and  primitive  form  of 
husbandry,  yet  our  most  advanced 
ideas  of  live  stock  management  accord 
to  it  the  greatest  importance. 

Pasture  Methods 

There  are  various  methods  of  pastur¬ 
ing  practiced  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  world.  With  our  broad  expanse 
of  comparatively  cheap  land,  ranging  is 
the  form  most  common  to  this  country, 
while  in  Great  Britain,  with  their  nec¬ 
essarily  intensive  system  of  farming 
they  get  the  utmost  yield,  with  least 
waste,  from  the  smallest  acreage  by 
confining  the  stock  to  small  areas  by 
means  of  hurdles.  This  insures  the 
complete  utilization  of  all  forage  with¬ 
out  picking  it  over  as  is  commonly  done 
when  wider  range  is  provided.  Special 
forage  crops  are  sown  for  this  purpose. 

Our  practice  of  “hogging-off”  corn,  rape 
and  other  forage  crops  is  an  outgrowth 
of  this  method. 

On  the  Channel  Islands  and  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe  where  individual  holdings 
of  both  land  and  stock  are  small 'the 
tether  system  of  grazing  is  followed. 

Each  animal  is  staked  out  and  moved 
around  as  the  grass  within  range  is 
eaten  off. 

Noted  Pasture  Region 

Scattered  throughout  the  world  are 
regions  noted  for  their  pasture  land. 

The  best  pasture  conditions  are  ob¬ 
tained  where  the  soil  is  well  supplied 
with  lime.  Thus  we  have  the  lime¬ 
stone  regions  of  Kentucky,  Virginia 
and  the  Genesee  Valley  of  Western 
New  York,  where  Kentucky  Blue  grass 
and  White  clover  grow  naturally  and 
abundantly.  For  centuries,  too,  in 
Europe  the  best  pasture  regions  have 
been  those  that  are  continuous  with  the 
soils  best  supplied  with  chalk  or  lime¬ 
stone  in  some  other  form.  The  pas¬ 
tures  of  La  Perche,  France,  of  Here¬ 
fordshire,  England,  and  of  North  Ger¬ 
many  are  noted  for  quality  of  the  live 
stock  that  is  produced  thereon. 

Contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  only  such  land  as  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise  cropped  should  be  utilized  as  pas¬ 
ture,  the  late  Joe  Wing  declared  that 
no  land  is  too  good  or  too  high  priced 
to  be  used  as  temporary  pasture  at 
least.  He  proclaims  that  pasture  is  one 
of  the  farm’s  greatest  crops.  Obviously 
he  did  not  have  in  mind  the  kind  of 
pasture  that  consists  of  the  discarded 
section  of  the  farm,  nor  the  pasture 
method  which  discards  the  stock  into 
the  back  woods,  hillside  or  bottom  pas- 
lure  at  the  first  peep  of  gi-een  in  the  Spring,  to  be 
forgotten  till  snow  flies  in  the  Autumn. 

It  is  necessary  to  feed  pasture  soils,  although  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  other  crops.  The  manure  re¬ 
turned  to  the  sod  by  the  stock  gi-azing  on  it  does  not 
represent  all  the  fertility  that  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  soil  by  the  grass  that  has  been  eaten.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  make  up  this  deficit  or  the 
pasture  will  run  out.  The  extent  to  which  grazing 
exhausts  the  soil  will  depend  upon  the  class  of  stock 
pastured ;  fattening  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs  probably 
icturn  to  the  soil  more  of  the  fertility  contained  in 
the  feed  which  they  eat  than  do  milk  cows  or  grow¬ 
ls  young  stock.  If  the  animals  are  fed  grain  on 
Pasture  they  will  return  more  fertility  than  they 
take  off  in  grass,  the  exact  amount  of  which  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  character  of  their  ration ; 
uhtneal  being  esjxecially  rich  in  plant  food. 


When  practicable  it  is  better  not  to  put  on  the  ma¬ 
nure  from  the  stock  that  is  to  feed  on  the  pasture. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  sheep,  whose 
manure  contains  the  eggs  of  parasites  which  cause 
so  much  trouble  in  the  lambs.  In  the  same  way,  colts 
may  be  infested  from  horse  manure.  It  is  known 
that  the  genus  of  tuberculosis  and  abortion  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  manure  of  cattle,  and  while  they  may 
not  live  in  the  soil  or  on  the  grass  as  do  the  eggs  of 
parasites,  there  is,  nevertheless,  some  risk  in  using 
cow  manure  for  cow  pastures. 

The  manure  dropped  by  the  stock  on  pasture 
should  be  gone  over  with  some  sort  of  a  drag  at 
regular  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  it  up 


In  Europe  the  Dairy  Cows  Are  Staked  Out  in  the  Pasture. 

Pasture  Improvement.  Fig.  453 


This  Method  Promotes 


never  catch  up.  The  old  saying  in  Virginia  is  “Pas¬ 
ture  for  three,  but  two  to  eat  it.” 

In  Northeastern  United  States  thei’e  are  three 
classes  into  which  permanent  pastures  may  be  di¬ 
vided.  The  Kentucky  Blue  grass  and  White  clover 
pastures  are  on  fertile  soil  well  supplied  with  lime¬ 
stone.  The  Canada  Blue  grass  and  Red-top  pastures 
are  on  land  deficient  in  lime  and  often  on  land  of  de¬ 
pleted  soil  fertility.  The  creeping  bent  grass  pas¬ 
tures  are  on  land  that  is  too  wet  to  grow  White 
clover  and  Blue  gi'ass. 

Prof.  Barron  of  Cornell  University  says,  “The  fun¬ 
damental  plant  food  needs  of  pastures  are  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus.  In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
superphosphate  to  meet  the  latter  need. 
On  the  sweeter  soil  pastures,  where 
Kentucky  Blue  grass  or  closely  related 
species  do  well,  ammonia  is  applied  in¬ 
directly  through  limestone.  That  ma¬ 
terial  stimulates  clover  growth  which 
in  turn  furnishes  plant  food  nitrogen 
for  other  plants.  On  the  lighter  soil 
pastures,  and  on  the  heavier  wetter 
ones,  when  it  may  be  needed  there,  ni¬ 
trogen  is  applied  directly  through  ma¬ 
nure  or  through  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

“On  the  lighter  soil  pastui-es  where 
Red-top  and  Canada  Blue  grass  are 
important  and  on  the  wet  ones  whei*e 
creeping  bent  grass  grows  or  should 
grow  limestone  should  not  be  used,  but 
superphosphate  should  be  employed 
liberally.  These  pastures  should  in 
addition  to  the  supex-phosphate  be 
treated  with  manure.  If  that  ma¬ 
terial  cannot  be  used  applications  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  should  be  made. 
In  the  absence  of  manure  muriate  of 
potash  would  also  be  helpful  on  the 
more  sandy  soils.” 

It  is  always  a  great  relief  when  the 
time  comes  in  the  Spring  to  open  the 
banryard  gate  and  turn  the  cows  out  to 
pasture.  The  lowest  cost  milk  is  made 
from  cows  on  good  pasture.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  that  pastures  are  not  good  long 
enough.  If  pastures  are  to  be  im¬ 
proved,  they  must  receive  attention 
just  as  other  parts  of  the  farm.  We 
must  supply  the  needed  plant  food, 
protect  them  from  over-grazing,  cut  out 
the  brush  and  weeds  and  then  we  will 
be  proud  of  our  profitable  pastures. 

L.  H.  WOODWARD. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Poverty  Grass  Is  Found  on  Soils  With  High  Lime  Requirement  and  Very  Deficient 
in  Plant  Food.  It  Is  Practically  Valueless  as  Pasture.  Fig.  454 


Kentucky  Blue  Grass  and  White  Clover  Pasture.  This  Type  of  Pasture  Is  Common 
on  the  Fertile  Lowlands  That  Are  Well  Drained.  Fig.  455 

and  distributing  its  fertility  evenly  over  a  greater 
surface.  If  allowed  to  lie  as  dropped  it  smothers  out 
a  considerable  area  of  grass  while  the  fertility  is 
all  concentrated  on  a  small  surrounding  area  on 
which  the  grass  grows  so  rank  that  the  stock  will 
not  eat  it  readily. 

Over-grazing 

Fully  as  important  as  the  good  pasture  itself  is 
the  management  of  the  stock  on  it.  Many  pastures 
have  never  had  a  chance  on  account  of  early  and 
over-stocking.  One  week's  delay  in  turning  stock  on 
pasture  in  the  Spring  will  insure  a  much  longer 
pasture  season  with  a  higher  yield  throughout.  Be¬ 
sides  the  first  growth  of  Spring  grass  is  washy  stuff 
affording  little  feed  and  causing  marked  shrinkage 
in  the  animals.  Stock  on  pastime  is  a  handicap  prop¬ 
osition  and  the  pasture  should  have  the  start.  More¬ 
over,  this  start  should  be  so  much  that  the  stock  can 


Hatching  Results  with  Stolen 
Nest 

Have  you  any  data  concerning  “stolen 
nests.”  It  seems  that  hens  that  steal 
their  nests  invariably  have  better  luck 
than  any  case  where  “set”  by  man.  Will 
a  hen  steal  a  nest  and  “set”  on  “infertile” 
eggs,  i.s.,  supposing  there  is  no  rooster  or 
a  very  young  one?  g.  h.  p. 

Montourville,  Pa. 

IDO  not  know  of  any  actual  com¬ 
parisons  that  have  been  accui’ately 
made  between  the  hatching  results  in 
stolen  nests  and  in  the  artificial  ones 
prepared  by  man.  The  fact  that  a  hen 
from  a  stolen  nest  will  often  bring  off 
a  nearly  100  per  cent  hatch  has  led  to 
the  assumption  that  she  excels  any 
method  of  artificial  incubation,  but 
there  is  no  proof  that,  if  given  the 
same  number  of  eggs  and  the  same 
eggs,  if  that  were  possible,  she  would 
do  any  better  with  them  than  a  good 
incubator  does.  Then  a  hen  usually  has 
the  advantage  of  a  small  number  of  eggs  kept  under 
moi’e  fa  voidable  conditions  for  hatching  than  those 
saved  for  a  large  incubatoi\  Even  then,  she  often 
fails  to  hatch  a  considerable  proportion  of  them,  and 
her  reputation,  too,  is  based  to  a  great  extent  upon 
her  successes,  rather  than  her  failures.  It  is  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  human  mind  that  it  keeps 
the  unusual  before  it  until  that  has  become  the  rule. 
If  a  marked  success  in  any  line  occurs,  that  is  re¬ 
membered  while  failures  are  forgotten.  If  a  hen 
brings  off  a  100  per  cent  hatch,  she  will  be  talked 
about  for  months,  perhaps  years,  and  the  impi’es- 
sxon  that  hens  hatch  all  of  the  eggs  upon  which  they 
sit  will  gradually  impress  itself  upon  the  conscious¬ 
ness.  A  sister  of  that  hen  may  have  made  as  miser¬ 
able  a  failure  as  she  has  a  success,  but  there  being 
nothing  unusual  about  a  failure  and,  moreover,  it 
not  being  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  think  about,  it  is 
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Or  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Now  for  a 
PROFITABLE 

Wheat  Crop 

YOU  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  high  analysis 
fertilizers — but  perhaps  have  never  used  them  — 
have  never  realized  their  real  profit-making 
possibilities. 

Armour’s  BIG  CROP  High  Analysis  Fertilizers  have 
been  accepted  by  this  country’s  farmers  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  have  helped  them  make  more  profit. 
Armour’s  BIG  CROP  is  ideal  for  use  in  winter  wheat 
seeding. 

The  cost  per  pound  of  plant  food  on  the  farm  is  less 
with  Armour’s  BIG  CROP  than  with  lower  grade  fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  cost  of  handling  is,  in  many  cases,  cut  in 
half.  Farmers  have  found  that  this  saving  alone  has 
covered  the  cost  of  applying. 

An  application  of  Armour’s  BIG  CROP  High  Analysis 
Fertilizer  this  fall  should  mean  increased  profits  for  you 
at  harvest  time.  There  is  an  Armour  BIG  CROP 
Dealer  near  you.  Consult  him.  He  will  tell  you  what 
these  “last  word”  fertilizers  have  done  for  other  farmers 
in  your  county,  and  will  advise  you  upon  the  analysis 
best  suited  for  your  soil. 


»  Make 
i  Everg  Acre  i 
i  Do  Its 

k 


*/frmour_  fartilizerWorks)  Chicago ,  III. 


I  TQFTfc  Good,  clean  Bushel  Hampers 

and  Bushel  Stave  Bask?ts 
with  Covers.  Peach  or  Tomato  Carriers  complete  with 

6  4-qt.  tills,  divider  and  lid.  All  kinds  of  Barrels. 
Onion  Crates.  LET  US  QUOTE  YOU. 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  R  136  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


12  Delphiniums  $li 

( Hardy  Larkspur ) 

6  LIGHT  BLUE  6  DARK  BLUE 

For  Summer  and  Fall  Planting. 
Will  Bloom  Next  Summer. 

Send  for  free  catalog  of  Hollyhocks,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Hardy  Phlox,  Columbines,  Oriental  Poppies  and  114 
other  Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors  during  winter 
and  increase  in  size  and  beauty  each  year,  all  of  which 
can  be  planted  this  summer  and  fall  and  will  bloom 
next  summer.  Pot-grown  Roses  for  summer  and  fall 
planting.  Privet,  Barberry,  Shrubs,  Vines;  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus,  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  Pot-grown  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  and  bearing  size  Washington  Asparagus 
roots  for  August  and  Fall  planting. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays.  N.Y. 
AMERICAN  NUT  JOURNAL  $2  Year.  Rochester,  N.  Y 


urpee’s 

Bulb 
Book 


Brilliant  Tulips,  sweet- 
scented  Hyacinths,  Crocus, 
Daffodils,  Peonies,  Iris,  and 
many  others  that  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  fall . read 

all  about  them  in  Burpee’s 
Bulb  Book.  It  tells  you  of 
the  bulbs  for  winter  bloom¬ 
ing  in  the  house,  and  gives 
complete  descriptions  of 
the  showy  flowers  that  will 
bloom  in  your  garden  from 
early  spring  until  fall. 
Burpee’s  Bulb  Book  is  free. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 


- TEAR  HERE - * 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

SEED  GROWERS  PHILADELPHIA 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Bulb  Book. 


Name. 


R.D.  or  St. 


P.  O. 


.State. 


HEAT 

for 


w 

W  W  Pure,  sound,  heavy-yielding  1 

Grown  from  hand-picked  seed 
on  the  rich  wheat  lands  of  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
Full  of  vitality,  plump,  with  small  and  light 
grains  removed.  No  smut,  garlic,  rye,  cockle 
or  other  weed  seeds.  Produces  5  to  10  more 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Less  seed  required. 
Catalog  and  samples  free. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  42,  Landisville, 
Lancaster  County,  Penna. 


i. 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
l  oot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  GOMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  m«a  families  year  or  more.  Send  $1  and  if  not 
satisfied  al  ter  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Strawberry  Plants 

POT  GROWN  plants  set  in  Aug.  and  Sept,  will  bear  a 
fair  crop  next  spring.  Howard  17  and  Sample  $1.50  per 
25;  $4  50  per  100.  Mastadon  Everbearing  $2.00  per  25; 
S7.50  per  100.  Raspberry  and  other  berry  plants,  hardy 
perennials, shrubs, evergreens  and  trees  for  fall  planting. 
Catalog  free.  GEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  PUTNEY,  VT. 
"Grown  in  Vermont  It’s  Hardy.” 

HOWARD  17st°ra»KvPLANTS 

Just  fine  to  set  now  for  a  crop  of  fruit  next  season 
All  plants  from  new  runners. 

1  2  Plants  for  75c.  25— SI. 25.  1  00— 84.00. 
J.  BRITTON  -  -  CHEPACHET,  It.  I. 


PLANTS 


Sent  by  Express  or  Parrel  Post.  5000 
Leading  varieties,  K.O.JL  or  More 


Cauliflower . 

Celery  and  B.  Sprouts - 

Catalog  free.  < 


100 

500 

1000 

Per  M 

$.35 

$1.00 

$1.65 

$1.25 

.65 

2.00 

3  50 

3.00 

.50 

1.65 

2.75 

2.50 

!.  E. 

FIELD, 

Sewell, 

N.  J. 

LOST 


Will  this  small  notice  of  the  greatest 
Iris  Bargain  in  the  world  be  Inst  in 
this  big  magazine?  Think  of  it — 20 
different  varieties  of  lovely  Irises  labeled  and  postpaid 
for  only  $1.  Six  orders  for  only  *5.  Fill  your  garden 
with  beauty.  Order  now.  Circular  free. 

A.  11.  KATKAMIEK  MAOEDON,  N.  Y. 


relegated  to  the  background  and  soon  for¬ 
gotten.  We  like  to  keep  in  mind  only  tlie 
things  that  we  can  brag  about ;  the  com¬ 
monplace  is  so  commonplace  that  we 
don’t  think  it  worth  while  to  burden  our 
minds  with  or  bore  our  friends  about  it. 

As  to  trying  to  hatch  infertile  eggs,  I 
do  not  think  that  hens  make  any  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  liatchable  and  the  un- 
hatchable  in  that  respect.  It  might  be 
thought  that  some  natural  instinct  would 
tell  a  bird  that  its  eggs  were  infertile 
and  that  efforts  to  hatch  them  would  be 
wasted,  but,  if  this  were  the  case,  the 
troubles  which  all  poultrymen  have  with 
broody  fowls  could  be  quickly  overcome. 
It  is  not  the  practice  to  keep  males  with 
flocks  after  the  hatching  season  is  over, 
or,  indeed,  at  all  if  the  eggs  from  the 
flock  are  not  to  be  incubated.  Hens  lay 
as  well  without  males  in  the  flock  as  with 
and  infertile  eggs  are  preferred  to  fertile 
because  of  their  better  keeping  qualities. 
The  experience  of  most  of  us  with  broody 
hens  is  that  they  will  sit  upon  anything 
that  can  be  construed  in  their  imagina¬ 
tions  as  even  remotely  resembling  an  egg 
and  the  objects  with  which  some  of  them 
succeed  in  deceiving  themselves  range  all 
the  way  from  discarded  spark  plugs  to 
battered  and  useless  currycombs. 

M.  B.  D. 


Thinning  Technique 

There  are  several  fundamental  things 
we  try  to  teach  the  men  and  girls  who  are 
to  thin  our  apples.  They  should  under¬ 
stand  them  before  they  are  taught  the 
technique  of  removing  the  surplus  fruit. 

1.  A  certain  amount  of  loaf  surface  is 
necessary  to  develop  each  apple  to  a  de¬ 
sired  size. 

2.  If  a  tree  is  evenly  loaded  on  all  its 
branches,  each  branch  must  carry  no 
more  apples  than  its  leaves  can  properly 
nourish. 

3.  If  a  tree  is  unevenly  loaded  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  leaves  on  one  part  may  permit  a 
proportionate  surplus  of  fruit  to  develop 
on  other  parts. 

4.  Apples  on  or  near  the  ends  of 
branches  are  usually  smaller  and  will  not 
grow  as  large  as  those  having  more  leaves 
beyond  them. 

5.  With  rod  varieties,  apples  growing 
underneath  branches  or  spurs  will  not 
color  as  much  as  those  exposed  to  the 
sun. 

6.  Apples  which  are  smaller  than  the 
average  of  healthy  ones  can  never  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  catch  up  to  them. 

7.  An  apple  of  abnormal  shape  will 
maintain  its  -shape  and  rarely  grow  as 
large  as  normal. 

8.  Insect  and  other  injuries  will  in¬ 
crease  in  size  with  the  growth  of  the  ap¬ 
ple. 

9.  Leaves  removed  from  the  trees  will 
lessen  by  so  much  the  foliage  available  for 
developing  the  remaining  apples. 

10.  Tlunners  are  earning  their  pay  if 
they  find  enough  apples  that  need  to  be 
removed  so  there  is  a  steady,  frequent 
dropping  of  the  thinned  fruit.  If  only 
an  occasional  apple  falls  at  infrequent 
intervals,  it  does  not  pay. 

When  these  facts  have  been  taught  and 
understood  the  worker  is  ready  to  learn 
how  to  remove  the  surplus  fruit,  which 
to  take,,  and  how  far  apart  those  remain¬ 
ing  should  be.  The  quickest  way  to  re¬ 
move  the  apples,  especially  when  they 
are  small,  is  to  push  or  snap  the  apple 
from  the  stem  where  it  joins  the  apple, 
leaving  the  stem  on  the  tree.  This  does 
less  harm  to  the  spur  or  the  stem  of  an 
adjoining  apple  than  pulling  the  whole 
stem  away.  As  the  apples  grow  larger, 
however,  especially  with  some  varieties, 
it  may  be  easier  to  pick  the  stem  with  the 
apple. 

Before  starting  a  tree  it  should  be  sized 
up  to  learn  if  there  are  any  areas  with- 
out  fruit.  The  worker  will  then  leave 
more  or  less  on  the  heavily  loaded  parts  so 
as  to  provide  as  'nearly  as  possible  a  cor¬ 
rect  load  on  the  whole  tree. 

What,  will  be  asked,  is  the  correct 
spacing?  How  far  apart  should  apples 
be  left  on  a  full  tree?  This  depends  on 
variety,  thrift  and  size  desired.  With 
Greening,  Baldwin,  Wealthy,  Borne  and 
other  varieties,  where  2%  to  3-in.  apples 
are  desired,  an  average  spacing  of  at  least 
10  inches  is  necessary.  This  may  mean 
that  in  places  the  apples  when  grown  may 
almost  touch  each  other  and  pairs  may 
be  left  if  there  are  areas  without  apples. 
Smaller  varieties  such  as  McIntosh  and 
Jonathan  may  average  8  in.  apart  if  foli¬ 
age  and  vigor  are  good.  McIntosh  on 
young  trees  rarely  need  thinning  except 
for  defective  fruit.  Jonathan  and  McIn¬ 
tosh  on  older  trees  may  need  wider  spac¬ 
ing  if  foliage  is  thin. 

With  varieties  like  Baldwin  which  bear 
on  the  ends  of  the  branches  we  remove  the 
terminal  apple  first.  If  part  of  the  fruit 
is  defective  or  abnormal  in  shape  or  size 
it  is  found  and  removed.  If  there  are  still 
too  many,  clusters  of  two  or  more  to  a 
spur  are  thinned  to  one ;  those  most 
shaded  or  liable  to  be  limb-rubbed  are  re¬ 
moved,  and  finally,  if  necessary,  normal 
apples  are  taken  so  as  to  leave  the  rest 
spaced  as  evenly  as  possible  the  desired 
distance  apart. 

With  varieties  like  McIntosh  which 
usually  bear  on  spurs  with  considerable 
non-bearing  wood  at  the  outer  ends  of 
the  branches  and  next  the  trunks,  the 
age  on, this  non-bearing  wood  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  since  it  can  he  used  by  apples 
elsewhere  on  the  branch  or  tree.  The 
thinner  should  estimate  the  number  of 
apples  required  for  correct  spacing  and 
leave  enough  wherever  they  may  be,  to 
provide  the  proper  load. 


August  -4,  1  :;0§ 

One  worker  is  enough  for  a  small  tree 
W  hen  trees  are  large  enough  for  h,,i  ip, 
one  usually  thins  from  the  ground  sr, 
from  the  ladder.  Three  eal  oiten  be  ,S 
to  advantage  on  large  trees  n 
“squirrel”  climbing  the  branches  and  d! 
mg  the  inside  work.  (  °" 

Leaving  a  cull  apple  may  delay  for  at 
least  a  year  the  production  of  a  U  a 
on  the  spur  on  which  it  is  grSwhw  n 
may  also  weaken  adjoining  spurs  sg'+l. 
cannot  set  fruit  the  following  ^ear  £?y 
though  they  may  bloom.  Cull  apples  can 
rarely  be  harvested  and  marketed  at  l 
profit  The  greatest  profit  comes  from 
annual  crops  of  hue  fruit  even  though  tlm 
yield  each  year  may  not  he  as  large  as  can 
be  secured  from  a  full  load  of  tree  rim 
fruit  m  a  bearing  year  on  trees  bearC 
biennially.  It  is  therefore  well  to  ™ 
move  apples  that  will  be  culls  even  thomrh 
the  load  remaining  may  not  be  all  the  tree 
could  develop  to  the  proper  size.  This  is 
especially  true  when  a  large  crop  is  ex¬ 
pected  with  low  prices  resulting. 

.  E.  STUART  HUBBARD. 

A  Farmers  Camping  Party 

Last  August  after  our  farmers  had 
laid  by  their  crops,  we  got  up  a  crowd 
and  went  on  a  short  vacation  tour  of  one 
week.  The  party  consisted  of  30  men 
and  women,  married  and  single,  who  went 
in  automobiles  and  trucks  to  a  place  oil 
the  James  Biver,  known  as  “Burwells 
Bay,”  about  40  miles  from  home.  Here 
we  pitched  our  tents  for  the  grand  occas¬ 
ion. 

We  carried  every  convenience  necessary 
to  make  such  a  party  enjoyable  which  in¬ 
cluded  beds  and  cots,  properly  furnished 
cooking  stove,  chickens,  hams,  eggs  but- 

t0o,AA°meuS  te,a’  f !gar’  cakes,  lemons  and 
a  200-lb.  block  of  ice.  Of  course,  all  cook¬ 
ing  utensils,  plates,  dishes,  etc.,  were  also 
carried.  8ome  also  carried  cameras  to 
snap  pictures  of  one  another  and  different 
scenes.  We  could  catch  our  own  fish  and 
crabs  to  cat,  which  was  great  sport  for 
most  of  us.  Bathing  was  also  the  order 
of  the  day.  .All  had  one  of  the  grandest 
times  of  tlieir  lives,  and  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  just  such  another  occasion  the 
coming  August  or  September. 

After  a  strenuous  year’s  hard  labor 
farmers  are  entitled  to  such  a  rest  or 
recreation  as  well  as  the  city  folks.  Again, 
a  real  vacation  does  not  mean  altogether 
rest  for  taking  long  journeys  to  strange 
places,  but  rather  a  change  from  the  con¬ 
stant  duty  of  routine  work.  It  is  doing 
the  same  thing  month  after  month,  and 
year  after  year,  that  makes  life  a  rather 
hard,  difficult  task,  and  creates  a  longing 
or  desire  for  other  places  and  scenes. 

.  Think  of  the  cool,  shady  spot  on  the 
river  bank  or  beach,  get  up  a  party  and 
start  out  for  at  least  a  week.  You  will 
come  home  rested  and  greatly  benefitted. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Ya.  w.  ir.  h. 

Roadside  Marketing,  by  Gilbert  S. 
M  atts.  This  is  a  new  and  practical  book 
on  a  subject  of  growing  interest,  particu¬ 
larly  to  farmers  near  main  roads.  How 
to  make  the  stand,  grade  and  display  the 
produce  and  sell  it,  are  some  of  the  es¬ 
sential  points  covered.  Published  by 
Orange  Judd  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
price  $1.25.  For  sale  by  The  Bural 
New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 
A  ork. 
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Complete  Water  Service 


a  Never  bought  such  a 
Suction  Plant  value. 
Simple,  durable  and 
smooth  in  action.  No  belts  to 
cause  trouble.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation.  Capacity  300 
gallons  per  hour.  Simply  open 
the  faucet  and  the  water  runs. 


We  can  furnish  a  complete  line 
of  other  styles  and  sizes  of  water 
systems,  septic  tanks,  water  soft¬ 
eners,  drinking  cups  for  stock. 
Write  for  complete  literature. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
15  Keefe  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


p^Controls  Bean  Beetles,  Japanese  Beetles.  Leaf- 
*  hopper,  Rose,  Bugs,  Aphis,  Thrips,  Scale, 
Caterpillars,  Tomato  and  Currant  Worms,  Squash 
Bugs,  Mealy  Bugs,  Red  Spider,  etc.  Safe  on  Mush¬ 
rooms  in  powdered  form. 

Non-poisonous.  Spreads  evenly.  Stainless.  Non- 
corosive.  Economical.  Dilutes  heavily.  Send  for 
circular  and  testimonials.  Correspondence  solicited. 
We  can  help  you  if  insects  trouble. 

PULVO-PAX  the  pyrethum  insect  powder — 
non-poisonous . 

PAX  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

7-11  Water  St.  New  York 


CORN  HARVESTER 


uilt.  One  end  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea* 
eon.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  Nodanger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
BENNETT  MFG.  CO„  Box  604  Westerville,  Ohio 


Avoid  discomfort  and 
possible  injury 


SEED  and  plant  treatment  with 
dust  disinfectants,  such  as  cop¬ 
per  carbonate  and  other  com¬ 
pounds,  requires  full  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  nose,  throat  and 
lungs. 


Dr.  Willson’s  Dust  and 
Spray  Mask  gives  you  this  pro¬ 
tection.  Keeps  out  germs  and 
injurious  fumes  when  you’re 
spraying  or  treating  seed. 
Comfortable.  Allows  free 
breathing.  Priced  at  $2.25.  If 
your  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
)vrite  to  us  and  we  will  send 
it  C.o.d.  Willson  Goggles, 
Inc.,  209  Washington  Street, 
Reading,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

DR.  WILLSON’S 
DUST  AND 
SPRAY  MASK 

/  thxsir  denies  an  Seed  Disinfectant  Dusts • 


Black  Mold  on  Grape  and 
Nectarine 

Will  you  tell  us  what  sort  of  disease 
affects  the  enclosed  leaves  of  grapes  and 
nectarines,  grown  under  glass,  and  what 
spray  should  be  used?  s.  H.  N. 

New  York. 

Examination  of  the  above  specimens 
suggests  that  “black  mold”  is  the  trou¬ 
ble  in  question.  This  mold  is  made  possi¬ 
ble  on  the  foliage  through  the  lioney-dew 
secreted  by  plant  lice,  the  mold  growing 
in  the  honey-dew  as  a  medium.  Hence  in 
order  to  prevent  in  the  future  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  spray 
with  some  contact  insecticide  as  nicotine 
sulphate,  that  the  lice  may  be  killed.  This 
material  may  be  purchased  in  any  de¬ 
sired  quantity  and  full  directions  are  giv¬ 
en  on  the  container  for  the  control  of  the 
various  pests.  It  should  perhaps  be  sug¬ 
gested  that  late  applications  should  be 
avoided,  that  is  those  planned  after  the 
fruit  begins  to  color.  f.  e.  g. 


Hollyhock  Rust 

What  can  I  do  with  my  hollyhocks? 
They  were  the  most  beautiful  plants,  but 
now  they  are  beginning  to  get  little  rusty 
colored  spots  under  the  leaves  which  grow 
until  they  stick  out  like  warts.  The  trou¬ 
ble  persists  until  the  leaves  are  destroyed. 

Burnside,  N.  Y.  a.  c.  i,. 

The  trouble  affecting  the  hollyhock 
leaves  is  rust.  This  is  a  serious  trouble, 
native  to  Chile,  which  was  introduced  in¬ 
to  Europe  about  60  years  ago.  In  serious 
cases,  the  whole  plant  may  wither  and 
die ;  with  a  slight  attack  the  leaves  re¬ 
main  green,  and  the  plant  may  bloom. 
The  wart-like  protuberances,  yellow  to 
brown,  are  very  noticeable.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  sponge  the  affected  parts  with 
a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash. 
Prepare  a  saturated  solution;  that  is,  dis: 
solve  as  much  of  the  chemical  as  the  wa¬ 
ter  will  take  up.  Then  dilute  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  the  saturated  solution  with  a 
quart  of  water.  In  the  Fall,  gather  up 
and  burn  the  leaves  and  stems  remaining. 
In  some  sections  the  trouble  is  now  so  se¬ 
rious  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  try  to 
grow  hollyhocks. 


Corn-borer  in  Roses 

Have  any  of  your  readers  had  trouble 
with  the  European  corn-borer  in  rambler 
roses?  I  noticed  a  number  of  tips  wilted 
over.  On  investigating  found  they  had 
been  hollowed  out,  and  on  opening  found 
the  corn-borer  very  much  at  home,  also 
found  one  in  the  stem  of  a  wild  daisy  in 
the  garden.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  others  have  had  like  experience. 

Burton,  Ohio.  J.  B.  v. 

Three  Questions  Await 
Answers 

I  have  a  pasture  with  a  blind  ditch 
which  I  am  starting  as  soon  as  dry 
enough  to  grade  into  an  ice  pond  and 
small  Summer  lake,  using  the  ditch  as 
outlet.  2.  I  have  a  space  of  75  feet  in 
length,  with  any  desired  width,  where 
I  wish  to  build  a  hothouse,  with  my  own 
labor,  and  my  own  timber.  I  already 
have  started  hotbeds  near.  3.  I  also  have 
1917  Ford,  which  I  would  like  to  use  as 
tractor,  and  rig  up  a  line-shaft  in  shed 
to  run  machines  from  it.  H.  A.  H. 

New  York. 


Aliens  Can  Own  Farms 

Would  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  law 
preventing  an  alien  from  owning  a  farm 
in  New  York  State?  o.  j. 

There  is  no  law  to  prevent  an  alien 
from  owning  property  in  New  York  State. 
Of  course,  it  is  desirable  for  anybody  who 
wishes  to  buy  property  to  become  natura¬ 
lized,  as  it  gives  him  a  rather  different 
standing  in  the  community,  makes  him  a 
votei1,  and  in  n\any  cases  we  think  in¬ 
creases  his  own  courage  in  taking  hold  of 
a  farm  and  running  it. 


Beans  As  Cow  Feed 

On  back  cover  of  June  16  issue  L.  A.  B. 
asks  about  beans  for  cow  feed.  About 
ten  years  ago  I  experimented  some  with 
beans  as  a  cow  feed.  They  are  valuable 
as  a  source  of  protein  but  are  not  pala¬ 
table  to  cows.  We  found  that  up  to  10 
per  cent  was  nearly  the  limit  that  could 
be  mixed.  Above  that  amount  some  cows 
do  not  relish  them.  Another  miller  ex¬ 
perimented  with  them  at  the  same  time, 
and  his  results  were  about  the  same  as 
ours. 

He  found  that  by  roasting  them  more 
could  be  used  in  the  mixture.  We  aban¬ 
doned  them  as  the  available  supply  at 
economical  prices  was  limited.  The  beans 
we  used  were  mixed  beans  of  all  varie¬ 
ties  imported  from  Mexico  and  South 
America  mostly.  If  you  have  only  a  few 
hundred  pounds  you  might  try  cooking 
them  for  cows  or  hogs  also.  W.  B.  T. 

-  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Stum  page  Value  of  Trees 

Could  you  advise  me  what  oak  trees 
are  worth  on  the  stump,  12  inches  and 
larger,  trees  to  be  cut  by  purchaser? 
Great.  Notch,  N.  J.  j.  h.  s. 


Buy  At  Wholesale! 

TWO  YEARS  TO  PAY/ 

YOU  can  get  all  materials  'direct  from  mill  and  make  4 
big  savings  on  your  home  !  Owners  tell  of  $200  to 
$1,500  actual  savings  on  single  homes.  Mill-cut  lumber 
saves  you  40%  labor.  Not  portable.  Sturdy,  substantial, 
permanent  homes.  Guaranteed  materials  delivered  to  your 
station,  freight  paid.  Save  money  and  pay  in  easy  install¬ 
ments  like  rent. 


Saved  $1,000  on  House  and  Garage”  — 


a 


PRICE 

INCLUDES 

all  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity  lumber  cut  to  fit. 
doors,  windows.stairs. 
high  grade  interior 
woodwork,  lath, 
shingles,  hardware, 
glass,  paints,  nails, 
etc.,  complete.  Work¬ 
ing  plans,  instruc¬ 
tions,  FREE.  Time 
payments  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  if  desired.  All 
materials  fully  guar¬ 
anteed. 


says  Mrs.  Coombs,  “counting 
labor  and  lumbex-.  All  is  as  you 
said.  I  have  advised  my  brother 
to  order  one  of  your  homes”  .  .  .  . 
“Believe  I  saved  $500  by  buying 
from  you,”  writes  B.  A.  Anderson 

HANDS 
HOMES- 


FREE 


Get  beautiful  big  book  of  newest  homes.  Page  after  page 
of  homes  in  full  color.  Amazing  values  from  $379  to  $1,483. 

44  home  plans — wonderful  4  to  7 -room 
bungalows,  and  2-story  homes. 

American,  Dutch  Colonial,  English 
designs.  Practical— beautiful.  Book 
shows  table  of  construction  time  for 
each  home.  Also  garages,  letters  from 
home  owners,  actual  practical  facts 
and  figures  to  save  you  money.  31 
years  of  square  dealing  behind  our 
guarantee.  Write  or  send  coupon  for 
free  book  today.  You’ll  save  yourself 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Address 


of  Nebraska  .  .  .  Mr.  Davis  saved 
“between  $1,000  and  $1,500”  on 
his  home.  You  can  do  as  well. 
Every  home  owner  who  built  a 
Liberty  saved  money. 

OME  BIG  BOOK  OF 
-FULL  COLOR  — WRITE 


AMAZING 
NEW  PLAN 

We  send  you  com¬ 
plete  materials.  Yon 
send  us  no  money. 
Inspect  quality  and 
quantity  on  your  own 
lot  for  6  days.  You 
do  not  pay  one  penny 
for  materials  unless 
completely  satisfied. 
Is  there  any  better 
proof  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  we  have  in 
Liberty  Homes  ?  31 
years  square  deal¬ 
ing:  behind  our  guar¬ 
antee.  Send  coupon 
for  Big  New  Book 
of  Homes  today. 


LIBERTY  HOMES 

Lewis  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  30-H,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


LEWIS  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  30-H,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Please  send  me,  FREE  your  3ook  of 
Homes  illustrated  in  colors. 


Name 


Address  . 


-  City . State 


RICH 


'Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price 
Only$25,  with  bundle  tying  attachment! 
*  REE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har¬ 
vester.  Procsss  Mli).  Co..  Salina.  Kan#- 


Canvas  Covprs  12  ft--  *s-  Heavy  waterproof, 

wauvao  VU  Vt.1 o  S7.  HAY  CAPS,  eoe  up.  Write 
for  samples.  STANLEY  CO.,  359  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


f'S  SHAWduallTRACTOR 


Fins  for  Truck  Gardens, Small 
Farms, Estates. Does  thework 
of  6  men.  Plows,  seeds,  cul¬ 
tivates,.  runs,  b^lt  machinery 
Single  or  Twin  Engines, 
riding  or  walking  types. 

Try  It  xo  Days 

on  your  own  work  at  oil 
risk.  Write  for  LIBERAL 
TRIAI^QFFER  and  our  LOW 


on  your  own  worl 
risk.  Write  for  I 

vgmFMhm our 

SHAW  MFG.  CO,, 


4708  FRONT  ST. 


’2 

Speed 
Gear,  can 
.  be  equipped 
with 

,  revert* 
*  Pat. Tool 
Control 

Galesburg,  Kan. 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH 

NewY ork  State  Fair 

Greatest  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Exposition  of  the  East 

$ 1 00,000  -IN  PREMIUMS-  $ 1 00,000 

'WWWV^/VWVWVW 

Biggest  Live  Stock,  Poultry  and  Agricultural  Shows  in  Beautiful 
Permanent  Buildings,  Including  Half  Million  Dollar  Judging 
Coliseum,  Finest  Fair  Building  in  America  —  Complete  Farm 
Machinery  Show  of  Great  Value  to  Every  Progressive  Farmer. 

Attractions  Best  in  the  Land— Grand  Circuit  Races  Featuring 
Hambletonian  Stake  for  $70,000.  Open  Air  Horse  Show.  Band 
Concerts,  Musical  Revue  and  Fireworks  Spectacle. 

AAVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV 

Special  Inducements  Offered  by  Passenger  and  Freight 
Departments  of  Steam  and  Electrical  Railroads. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

Syracuse,  August  27th  to  September  1st 
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A  cent  a  pound  M^ore 
on  2000  pounds  of  H°gs 


fa  a  n  Advertisement  of  the 
American  Tele-phone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company 

A  man  living  near  Clyde, 
New  York,  had  2.000  pounds 
of  hogs  to  sell.  He  tele¬ 
phoned  a  dealer  who  offered 
him  nine  cents  a  pound.  He 
telephoned  a  second  dealer 
who  offered  nine  and  a  half 
cents,  and  a  third  who  of¬ 
fered  ten  cents.  He  sold  to 
this  dealer.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  telephone  calls 
he  probably  would  have  sold 
to  the  first  one.  Amount 
earned  by  telephoning,  $10. 

The  telephone  earns  money 
for  the  farmer.  Finds  where 
and  when  to  sell  at  the  best 
price.  Runs  rush  errands  in 
emergencies.  Orders  a  ma¬ 
chine  part  when  there  is  a 
breakdown.  Calls  relatives 
and  friends.  Brings  the  doc¬ 
tor  in  a  hurry.  Pays  for  it¬ 
self  many  times  over. 

The  modern  farm  home 
has  a  telephone. 


Kill  Rats  & 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Oanysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  he  w  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Vims,  Ltd.  121  W.  15tb  Street  New  York 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  reauest-INQERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


7fa?  PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Works  in  any  kind  of  soil. 

Cuts  stalks,  doesn’t  pull  them. 

Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a  day  with  one  man  and  horse. 
Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct  to  farmers.  Get 
your  catalog  NOW — Be  prepared.  Write : 


LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Dept  160,  Lincoln,  Illinois 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Elk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Insure  Before  You  Tour 

FREE:  Send  for  Road  Map  of  New  York  State 


SECURITY 

SAVING 

SERVICE 


Large  scale,  shows  all  good  roads  and 
routes.  Also  tells  how  you  can  save 
$4.00  to  $10.00  on  your  Automobile 
Insurance.  25,000  Farmers  now  insure 
in  this  Company. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Several  agents  in  each  county ;  if  you  do  not  know  one ,  write  us  at 

268  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


On  an  Ohio  Farm 

The  glory  of  a  dewy  morning  in  the 
country  cannot  be  overpraised  by  the  poet 
or  the  lover  of  the  beauties  of  nature  in 
all  the  sweet  freshness  of  a  Summer 
morning.  Frequent  rains  have  made  the 
foliage  and  shrubbery  lush-green.  The 
contrast  of  shades  in  view  from  the  porch 
is  worthy  of  note.  There  are  long  morn¬ 
ing  shadows  on  the  grass,  showing  the 
deepest  emerald  greens  and  the  blue- 
greens  in  the  shadows  that  artists  love  to 
portray.  In  sunlit  spaces,  sparkling  with 
dew,  purple  grackles  are  hunting  for  food, 
or  the  robin  hops  along  for  earthworms  or 
perhaps  the  friendly  cardinal,  with  his 
flash  of  red,  or  liis  mate,  less  gay  but 
quite  as  attractive  on  close  view. 

This  year  a  pair  of  cardinals  made  their 
nest  in  the  honeysuckle  by  the  dining¬ 
room  window,  near  the  sash,  yet  secluded 
by  the  growing  vines.  The  driveway 
passes  very  near,  and  the  family  cat  is 
often  about,  but  the  nestlings  were  safely 
launched  in  this  so-called  troubled  world. 
I  heard  a  strange  note  in  the  plum  tree 
one  day  and,  on  looking  up,  saw  the  male 
redbird  hop  down  on  a  limb  beside  the  less 
gay  bird  which  I  guessed  to  be  the  mate- 
mother.  I  found,  however,  that  this  was 
a  nestling  which  the  male  was  feeding, 
and  this  to  me  was  a  new  bird  note,  as  I 
had  supposed  that  the  youngsters  fed 
themselves  after  being  able  to  fly.  A 
sort  of  baby,  peevish  note  came  from  the 
offspring  as  a  teasing  plea  for  more  food. 

The  roses  have  thriven  luxuriantly  in 
this  moist  weather.  Delphiniums,  Cam¬ 
panulas  (Canterbury  bells)  and  earliest 
Pyrethrum  or  painted  daisies  were  very 
pretty  in  pink  shades  and  white.  An 
American  Pillar  climbing  rose  on  the 
porch,  with  its  shades  of  deep  and  pale- 
pink  showing  the  yellow  center,  has  been 
especially  full  of  bloom.  A  Sliver  Moon 
close  to  it  has  creamy- white  half-double 
roses,  and  in  front  a  clump  of  blue  Del¬ 
phiniums  has  made  a  very  charming  color 
combination.  Our  old  friend  Crimson 
Rambler  on  the  lawn  fence  makes  masses 
of  color  in  the  hedge.  It  may  not  be 
artistic,  but  it  pleases  passersby. 

Now  the  wild  pink  dog  roses  are  com¬ 
ing  out  in  places,  and  the  backyard  has 
numerous  elders,  with  lacy,  cool-looking 
clusters.  Anthony  Waterer  Spiraea  and 
thimbleberry  blooms  need  this  white  to 
tone  the  pink  of  their  flowers. 

The  country  quiet  is  broken  only  by  the 
twitter  of  feathered  friends  or  a  passing 
car  or  the  postman’s  stopping  at  the  mail¬ 
box.  Earlier,  many  trucks  and  cars  and 
even  trams  pass,  as  the  farm  hands  go 
out  from  the  village  to  help  in  haying. 
The  first  Alfalfa  crop  is  mostly  safely 
garnered.  Bakers’  trucks  and  cream 
haulers  from  neighboring  towns  pass  by 
usually  early  in  the  day.  This  is  not  a 
Garden  of  Eden.  There  are  dusty  days 
when  the  grinding  of  farm  grain,  ladened 
wagons  or  noisy  trucks  make  the  hot 
days  irksome,  but  the  calcium-chloride 
that  we  apply  to  the  road,  even  on  the 
fresh  gravel,  is  keeping  down  the  dust, 
though  a  full  application  has  not  been 
used  until  the  gravel  is  packed.  This 
salt-like  mixture  is  more  satisfactory  than 
oil.  It  is  easier  to  put  on  and  quite  last¬ 
ing  in  effect.  Living  on  a  corner,  we  get 
dust  two  ways.  The  lesser-traveled  road 
is  not  usually  treated,  but  to  be  able  to 
have  front  windows  open  and  to  sit  on  the 
porch  is  quite  a  satisfaction  if  only  we 
could  dust  down  the  mosquitoes. 

The  quiet  of  the  scene  is  broken  by  the 
blat  of  lambs  that,  with  the  ewes,  have 
been  pastured  on  the  lawn  for  several 
periods,  being  kept  from  the  flowers  and 
shrubs  by  a  movable  wire  fence.  It  gave 
me  great  joy  to  see  Dorset  sheep  again 
on  our  land.  The  ewes  trim  up  and  off 
some  ugly  weeds  and  enrich  the  grass. 
They  are  really  a  decoration  to  a  sheep- 
loving  countrywomen.  The  son-farmer 
made  various  explanations  before  ventur¬ 
ing  this  lawn-mowing  sheep  scheme,  but  it 
meets  with  approval,  and  is  a  time-saver 
for  mowing  a  large  lawn.  Of  course,  the 
borders  have  to  be  mowed  and  the  whole 
yard  gone  over  occasionally. 

The  corn  grows  in  spite  of  late  plant¬ 
ing,  on  account  of  wet  land,  and  weeds 
caused  by  excessive  rain.  Many  fields 
of  barley  are  showing  signs  of  ripening 
(July  12).  It  and  oats  were  sown  in 
fields  where  wheat  was  winter-killed. 
Very  few  fields  of  wheat  survived  the 
open  Winter  in  this  latitude,  but  GO  miles 
north  where  more  snow  stayed  on,  there 
is  plenty  of  wheat.  Barley  is  excellent 
feed  for  hogs,  sheep  and  chickens.  Oats 
are  fed  more  than  they  used  to  be  to  hogs, 
especially  young  stock. 

MRS.  FLORENCE  S.  WING. 

Champaign  Co.,  Ohio. 


The  South  Jersey  Gladiolus 
Show 

The  South  Jersey  Gladiolus  Show  will 
be  staged  at  the  new  Vineland  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  August  7  and  8. 

F.  F.  Rockwell,  of  Cape  May,  well- 
known  floric-ultural  writer,  is  serving  on 
the  prize  schedule  committee.  Mrs.  A.  II. 
Austin,  of  Ravenna,  Ohio,  former  super¬ 
visor  of  judges  of  the  A.  G.  S. ;  J.  A._ 
Kemp,  of  Little  Silver,  president  of  the 
N.  J.  Gladiolus  Society ;  Prof  J.  H. 
Clark,  of  New  Brunswick;  and  C.  C. 
White,  of  Hatfield.  Pa.,  (all  active  in  the 
New  Jersey  Gladiolus  Society),  will  judge 
the  Gladiolus  classes.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Weston, 
director  of  the  home  and  garden  section 
of  the  IJaddon  Fortnightly,  and  Bill 
Jones,  garden  editor  of  the  Evening  Cour » 
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ier,  will  judge  the  miscellaneous 
and  the  Junior  Garden  Club  Section  Tl 
prize  schedule  will  include  a  score’ oNU 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Austin  and  brief  ceu 
eral  instructions  on  arrangement-  ir 
flowers  by  Prof.  H.  O.  Yates,  slTpervisl 
of  floriculture  of  the  Camden  Countv  v! 
cational  School.  Prof.  Yates  will  also  srfv« 
a  lecture  on  the  evening  of  August  8  n 
flower  arrangement,  using  the  GladioC 
to  illustrate  liis  talk.  Mrs.  Austin  win 
have  charge  of  the  oral  judging  on  the 
evening  of^the  seventh.  Both  she  anrl 
President  Kemp  will  conduct  round  tablp 
discussions  for  the  benefit  of  Gladiolus 
lovers  during  the  exhibition.  Mrs.  Weston 
will  give  an  address  to  the  members  of  thp 
A  m eland  Junior  Garden  Club  of  which 
there  are  700  members.  Members  of  thp 
I  ederated  Junior  Garden  Clubs  of  South 
Jersey  are  especially  invited  for  this  meet¬ 
ing.  All  interested  are  invited  to  attend 
these  special  programs. 


News  From  Our  Side  Hill 


pastures  are  better  than  they  were  the 
first  of  June.  However,  June  was  a 
mighty  peculiar  month  this  year;  it  was 
said  'to  be  the  wettest  June  since  1S81 
and  I  can  well  believe  it.  It  was  a  real 
life-saver  for  hay  and  grass.  Haying 
will  be  a  bit  later  than  usual  on  account 
of  the  late  growth  but  it  looks  as  though 
a  regular  crop  would  be  harvested  after 
all.  But  the  unusual  amount  of  wet 
weather  made  the  usual  June  cultivation 
of  field  crops  impossible  and  they  show 
the  lack  of  it. 


Even  at  this  late  date  it  is  still  too  wet 
to  run  the  cultivator  on  a  part  of  the 
field  of  corn  and  a  nice  crop  of  ragweed 
is  taking  advantage  of  this  fact  to  make 
a  record  growth.  About  the  only  remedy 
that  h  can  see  for  it,  is  the  old-fashioned 
hoe,  and  that  takes  more  time  than  there 
is  to  spare  just  now.  The  potatoes  are 
not  so  -weedy,  as  they  -were  on  the  hill 
and  could  be  stirred  well  with  the  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow  at  the  right  time  to  kill  the 
small  weeds.  The  potato  vines  look 
healthy  and  there  are  very  few  bugs  on 
them  yet. 

W'e  planted  only  the  late  kinds  this 
year  as  the  Southern  grown  crop  rather 
spoils  the  market  for  our  early  ones.  It 
used  to  be  that  our  best  paying  potatoes 
were  the  early  one  that  could  be  dug  the 
latter  part  of  July.  There  was  always  a 
demand  for  them  and  a  good  price  "but 
nowT  the  Southern  crop  can  be  shipped  in 
to  supply  the  demand  for  less  than  we  can 
afford  to  grow  them.  Early  potatoes 
seldom  yield  like  the  late  crop  so  the 
price  had  to  be  good  to  make  it  pay  to 
grow  them  at  all. 

Those  four  patriotic  heifer  calves  are 
growing  as.  fast  as  any  we  ever  raised. 
AA  by  patriotic?  Two  were  born  on 
Lincoln’s  birthday  and  two  on  AVash- 
ington’s.  A  short  time  ago  was  the  first 
time  they  had  been  tied  out  of  doors. 
Did  they  make  their  presence  known  to 
the  world  at  large?  They  did  and  we 
were  glad',  when  their  vocal  cords  were 
worn  'to-  a  frazzle  and  they  could  only 
offer  a  faint  “baaa”  of  protest  against  a 
cruel  fate  that  tied  them  in  the  orchard 
instead  of  the  hot  stable.  After  the 
strangeness  wore  off  they  were  as  happy 
and  contented  as  ever.  The  only  un¬ 
pleasant  part  of  having  them  there  is 
that  if  they  could  see  me  when  it  is  any¬ 
where  near  feeding  time,  they  tune  up 
again  until  their  hunger  is  satisfied.  AVTe 
really  pay  as  much,  or  more,  for  a  heifer 
that  we  raise  as  we  could  buy  one  for. 
But  there  is  one  advantage — we  know 
these  are  from  good  healthy  cows  and  so 
stand  a  better  chance  of  making  good 
profitable  milkers. 


The  strawberry  crop  is  nearly  all  gone 
noAv  and  was  not  especially  good.  True, 
the  quack  grass  got  too  good  a  start 
and  will  have  to  be  cleaned  out  by  main 
strength  if  the  patch  amounts  to  much. 
It  was  the  grass  alone  that  caused  the 
short  crop.  There  was  a  large  bloom  but 
the  fruit  did  not  fulfill  the  promises  of 
blossom  time.  Even  a  small  crop  kept  us 
busy.  Dad  and  I  were  alone  to  pick  them 
mostly  and  we  both  have  so  many  other 
demands  on  our  time.  The  selling  part 
was  easy  as  we  took  all  the  orders  over 
the  ’phone  and  just  delivered  them  as 
ordered.  Now  picking  strawberries  is  a 
lot  of  fun — sometimes.  One  day  when  it 
was  93  in  the  north  side  of  the  porch, 
we  nearly  melted  picking  them.  It  was 
one  time  when  there  was  not  a  breeze  stir¬ 
ring,  not  even  on  our  sidehill.  There  is 
one  pleasant  thing  about  strawberry  time, 
— shortcake.  A\re  have  had  fresh  or  short¬ 


cake  nearly  every  day  and  it  is  still  a 
welcome  addition  when  a  few  fresh  berries 
can  be  found.  Almost  any  other  fruit  is 
go-od  but  strawberries  are  easily  away  in 
the  lead  as  a  favorite  in  our  family. 

The  roses  are  a  riot  of  bloom.  The 
hollyhocks  lift  their  lovely  rows  of  bloom 
spikes  ready  to  carry  on  when  the  roses 
fade.  The  sweet  peas  center  our  table 
with  their  fragrant  beauty.  Lots  of  old 
favorites  are  growing  up  for  Autumn 
blooming.  The  flowers  are  such  a  com- 
fort  both  to  the  eye  and  heart.  AA  c 
take  a  choice  bunch  of  blossoms  that  we 
have  loved  and  tended  and  carry  them 
gently  to  that  Silent  City.  There  we  are 
comforted  a  little  in  the  thought  ot  ike 
one  whose  memory  we  would  ever  keep. 

N.  Y.  STATE  farmer’s  WIFE. 


Lady  Politician:  “AVhat  is  home 
without  a  mother?”  Male  Afoice  in  Au¬ 
dience;  ‘‘Your  baby!"' — Judge. 
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Ward’s  Newest  Fall  and 
Winter  Book  is  an 
Impressive  Exposition  of 
Merchandise  Brought 
to  You  From  all  over 
the  World 


Radio  Broadcast 


Listen  to  the 

RIVERSIDE  Trail  Blazers 

Every  Monday  night  from  station .» 

W  J  Z  K  Y  W  WS  M 

WBAL  WCCO  KWK 

WBZA  WJR  W H  A  S 

W  B  Z  W  L  W  W  M  C 

WHAM  W  B  T  K  V  O  O 

KDliA  W  S  It  W  BAP 

KO  A 

at  8  P.  M.  Central  Standard  Time 
at  9  P.  M.  Eastern  Standard  Time 


SEND  today  for  your  own  free  copy 
of  Ward’s  new  and  greater  Fall 
|  Catalogue.  You,  too,  may  just  as 
well  profit  by  the  savings  it  places 
within  your  reach. 

We  know  you  will  be  delighted  with 
this  new  book  when  you  receive  it.  After 
you  have  studied  its  pages  carefully  you 
will  agree  that  it  may  justly  be  called 
'  The  World’s  Greatest  Catalogue.” 

You  will  find  that  many  new  articles 
are  offered  in  this  big  money-saving  cata¬ 
logue — new  things  that  you  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  only  in  the  large  city  stores. 
We  search  markets  of  the  world  for  bet¬ 
ter  and  newer  goods  for  your  selection. 

Newer  Styles — Greater  Selections 

The  styles  in  this  book  are  newer — more 
up-to-the-minute — and  a  greater  variety 
to  choose  from  than  ever  before. 

We  are  using  more  color  illustrations, 
°iore  interesting  photographs,  to  show 
you  the  merchandise  exactly  as  it  is — to 
help  you  make  your  selections.  And  as 
you  read  this  catalogue,  remember  that 
every  statement — every  claim — every  de¬ 
scription  and  picture  tells  the  truth. 

This  great  book  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  you  to  save  money  on  every 
purchase;  an  opportunity  to  know  the 
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TO  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  DEPT.  83-H 
Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore 
Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 

{Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you } 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  complete  Fall  and  Winter  catalogue. 
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lowest  price  be¬ 
fore  you  buy — the 
right  price  to  pay  for  qual¬ 
ity  goods;  an  opportunity  to 
buy  from  a  house  whose  first  rule  has 
always  been  that  you  must  be  pleased  or 
you  get  your  motley  back. 


Tested  Quality  Goods  at  Lowest  Prices 


New,  fresh  merchandise,  wider  range  of 
choice  and  a  better  catalogue  are  not  alt 
that  we  offer  you.  Values  are  better  than 
ever  in  the  history  of  the  Company 
because  many  articles  have  been  replaced 
as  a  result  of  increased  value  in  new 
products  discovered  through  our  ex¬ 
haustive  laboratory  tests. 

Altogether,  this  is  the  finest  catalogue 
of  the  many  we  have  issued.  56  years’ 
experience  in  buying  and  manufacturing, 
in  choosing  worthy,  serviceable  mer¬ 
chandise,  has  gone  into  its  making. 
The  World’s  Greatest  Catalogue  is  yours 
free.  Send  for  it  today.  Study  its  pages. 
See  for  yourself  how  Ward  can  save 
you  money. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 
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visiting  but  all  so  quiet.  Of  course  there  rough  new  ground.  The  seed  should  be 
is  no  shade,  not  a  sign  of  a  tree,  worthy  sown  shallow,  about  an  inch  deep ;  sow 
the  name,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  when  the  soil  contains  plenty  of  moisture 

and  that  is  a  long  way.  “How  many  just  before*  or  after  a  rain.  If  sown 

acres  ox  land  can  I  see  looking  off  there?”  when  ground  is  dry,  a  poor  stand  will 

asked  the  Parson.  “Oh,  probably  from  result.  Or  if  sown  too  early  hot  weather 

fifty  to  sixty  thousand,”  came  the  answer,  will  kill  the  plants.  If  sown  too  late 

Land,  land  and  beyond  horizon  of  land,  they  will  not  get  growth  enough  before 

more  land.  Winter  and  will  be  killed  by  cold.  A 

A  Comfort.  —  Yes,  a  comfort,  that  is  good  time  to  sow  the  seed  in  the  vicinity 

It  is  a  perfect  morning  out  here  at  a  than  300  tents  pitched,  more  than  400  what  it  is — this  gathering  of  the  ancient  of  Washington  and  Baltimore  is  August 

little  town  called  Eagle  Butte,  S.  D.  The  horses  grubbing  around  and  more  than  race.  No  gambling,  or  swindlers ;  no  10  to  September  1.  It  takes  aboutT  15 

Parson  came  out  to  a  rural  church  con-  1,500  people,  mostly  Indians.  Just  this  money  made  or  to  be  made  by  anyone ;  pounds  of  seed  to  sow  an  acre.  When 

ference  at  Madison,  Wis.,  held  at  the  instant  this  Indian  quartette,  out  here  just  a  great  gathering  of  a  native  people  sown  in  a  field  for  the  first  time  the  seed 

State  College.  It  did  not  seem  as  though  in  the  chapel^  is  striking  up  “Speed  jn  a  native  way  to  worship  the  Great  or  soil  should  be  inoculated.  If  fertilizer 

Away,”  and  they  certainly  do  sing  it  Father — made  greater  and  more  fatherly  is  used  apply  about  300  lbs.  of  acid  phos- 

fine — Dakota  language.  .  .  by  the  leaven  of  the  kindly  Christian  phate  or  a  mixture  of  400  pounds  eon- 

A  Convocation. — This  is  the.  great  touch.  Delegates  from  all  the  other  res-  taining  10  to  12  per  cent  acid  phosphate 

Indian  Convocation  of  the  Episcopal  ervations  are  the  guests  of  this  Standing  and  2  to  4  per  cent  potash  per  acre.  An 

Church  which  has  done  so  much  for  these  Rock  Division,  and  among  other  things  application  of  lime  will  help  in  most  soils, 

people.  By  Sunday  there  will  be  over  31  steers  worth  over  $3,000,  and  $1,000  Crimson  clover  is  often  sown  in  corn  at 


he  ever  hated  to  do  anything  so  much  in 
his  life  as  to  start  out  on  that  trip. 

There  seemed  to  be  everything  to  do,  both 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  missions.  Trying 
to  hay  it  with  two  fair  days  out  of  14, 
and  no  horse — depending  on  neighbors  is 
not  what  it  is  cracked  up  to  be.  George 
is  up  in  Vermont  earning  a  dollar  work¬ 
ing  for  Uncle  Closson,  and  Shelley  had  at  one  time 
gone  to  a  conference  at  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege  to  get  a  special  course  in  choir  train¬ 
ing.  “Just  why,”  said  the .  Parson  to 
Mrs.  Parson,  “should  I  rise  up  as 
weary  as  I  feel,  and  start  this  morning, 

June  30,  for  Wisconsin?”  But  a  letter 
trying  to  get  out  of  it  had  only  resulted 
in  a  telegram  saying,  “Be.  sure  and 
come,”  so  there  seemed  nothing  else  to 
do. 

Madison.  —  Madison  is  certainly  a 
beautiful  city,  lying  as  it  does,  on  a  pen¬ 
insula  between  two  lakes — one  lake  is  28 
miles  around  and  85  feet  deep.  A  fellow 
who  took  us  around  said  his  brother 
caught  a  pickerel  that  weighed  20  lbs. 
the  week  before.  These  people  in  Madi¬ 
son  actually  seem  to  think  more  of  the 
kind  of  town  they  live  in  than  its  size, 
which  is  a  most  refreshing  thing  in  these 
days. 

The  College. — The  college  is  wonder¬ 
fully  situated  along  the  lake  and  has 
superb  buildings.  They  have  some  8,000 
students  in  the  Winter,  and  more  than 
5,000  taking  Summer  courses.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  have  all  these  buildings 
that  belong  to  the  people  in  use  and  to 
have  all  these  young  people  have  this  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  Conference.— One  gets  quite  a 
lot  of  ideas  at  these  conferences — some 
small  part  of  them  you  use  and  the  other 
99  per  cent  stays  snugly  away,  up  on 
the  shelf,  in  the  notebook.  I  suppose  if 
a  man  learns  really  one  thing  and  uses 
it,  the  -whole  matter  pays,  like  the  man 
who  said  he  knew  two  tunes — one  was 
Yankee  Doodle  and  the  other  wasn’t.  One 
good  idea  those  speakers  got  off  was  in 
regard  to  those  “surveys”  and  “investi¬ 
gations.”  Don’t  survey  a  farmer  or  what 
is  ten  times  worse  investigate  him.  Use 
the  term,  “Get  acquainted.”  Say,  “Well, 

I’ve  come  to  live  around  here  awhile  and 
thought  I’d  drop  down  and  get  ac¬ 
quainted.”  Then  start  in  about  most 
anything  except  going  to  church,  and 
you  are  off  for  a  good  hour.  If  a  min¬ 
ister  hasn’t  any  better  reasons  for  call¬ 
ing  on  people  than  to  get  after  them 
about  not  coming  to  church,  then  he 
might  as  well  let  him  ask  himself,  “If 
they  start  in  will  they  keep  it  up?” 

Minnesota. — From  here  the  Parson 
started  west  with  some  people  he  knew, 
living  and  doing  missionary  work  out  on 
the  crow  reservation  for  Indians  in  South 
Dakota.  By  the  map  you  .can  see  how 
we  went  a  long  way  in  Wisconsin — cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  dairy  State  and  such  fine 
dairy  cows — mostly  Holsteins.  W  e 
crossed  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  a 
wonderful  State  with  its  Alfalfa  and 
corn  and  grain  and  unused  fields. 

Tourists  Accommodated.  —  Talk 
about  houses  taking  in  tourists — the  Bar- 
son  never  saw  anything  like  the  number 
of  houses  doing  that.  We  stayed  in  one 
such  place  one  night  on  the  edge  of  a 
town.  There  were  nine  in  our  party — 
seven  adults  and  two  children.  This  wo¬ 
man  also  had  another  party  that  night — 
three  women.  One  of  these  women  said 
she  drove  350  miles  the  day  before  and 
had  expected  to  drive  3S0  that  day  but 
it  getting  dark  she  stopped  at  a  little  over 
300.  This  house,  where  we  stopped,  has 
all  the  tourists  .it  can  care  for  at  $1  per 
person  for  lodging  and  breakfasts  at  35, 

50  or  65  cents.  The  first  was  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  indeed,  for  our  party — cereals, 
coffee,  jam,  butter  and  toast  and  Jersey 
cream  and  milk  all  in  abundance.  The 
rooms  were  so  sweet  and  clean  and 
freshly  prepared. 

Sioux  Falls. — On  Sunday  morning, 

July  8,  we  reached  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D., 
and  the  Parson  preached  in  the  Cathedral 
there  at  the  morning  service.  He  told 
them  much  of  the  relations  of  farming 
and  industry,  both  East  and  West,  and 
what  seemed  to  be  the  matter  with  the 
situation  and  how  we  must  all  try  to  get 
the  other  fellow’s  viewpoint.  After  the 
service  the  State  commissioner  of  rural 
credits  came  to  him  and  arranged  for  a 
long  interview  for  the  afternoon.  Later 
in  the  week  at  his  invitation  the  Parson 
met  him  at  the  State  House  in  Pierre, 
and  he  took  me  all  about  in  his  auto, 
even  showing  me  the  monument  erected 
at  center  of  North  America,  just  a  little 
out  of  Pierre. 

An  Indian  Gathering. — But  where 
in  the  world  do  you  suppose  the  Parson 
is  sitting  as  he  writes  these  very  words? 

Away  out  here,  17  miles  beyond  Timber 
Lake,  in  the  very  northwestern  corner 
of  South  Dakota,  in  the  vestry  room  of 
a  little  Episcopal  chapel.  Out  at  the 
organ  this  very  minute  are  four  lusty 
Indians  singing  as  a  quartette,  one  play¬ 
ing  the  organ,  and  out  of  this  little  win¬ 
dow,  as  the  Parson  looks  there  are  more 


2,000  here,  and  once  they  had  over  3.000 
Indians ;  1,200  would  sit  at  the  tables 
For  one  dinner  the  Indian 
women  made  over  750  pies.  The  best  of 
the  old  “Pow-wow”  has  been  brought 
over  and  leavened  with  the  touch  of 
Christianity,  so  wisely  did  the  great 
Bishop  Hare  minister  to  these  people  all 
these  years.  His  monument — a  simple 
cross — stands  over  his  grave  at  Sioux 
Falls. 

Orderly. — With  this  crowd,  there  is 
no  police  or  need  of  any,  no  tearing 
around  by  young  fellows,  no  noise  what¬ 
ever.  Just  out  the  window  here  is  a 
group  of  seven  young  fellows  sitting  on 
their  horses  all  bunched  together,  sort  of 


worth  of  groceries  were  provided. 


Crimson  Clover 


Crimson  clover  is  a  fine  land  improver, 
but  care  has  to  be  taken  in.  sowing,  be¬ 
cause  if  the  land  is  not  suitable,  or  if 
sown  too  early  or  too  late,  there  will  be 
a  poor  stand.  The  young  plants  are 
easily  killed  by  hot  weather  or  dry 
weather 

plants  if  they  are  small. 

The  land  should  be  plowed  several 
weeks  before  sowing  to  allow  the  soil  to 
settle.  Crimson  clover  does  not  do  so 
well  on  light  sand,  heavy  wet  soil  or 


the  last  cultivation. 

If  the  land  is  good  the  Winter’s  supply 
of  turnips  can  be  raised  in  the  Crimson 
clover,  using  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of 
turnip  seed  per  acre.  It  is  best  to  mix 
the  turnip  and  clover  seed  together  be¬ 
fore  sowing.  r.  c. 


“You  say  he  is  a  typical  American 
patriot,  but  what  do  you  mean  by  that?” 
Cold  weather  will  also  kill  the  “That  he  hangs  out  the  flag  on  holidays 
”  if  reminded  of  it,  hums  the  national 

anthem  after  the  second  line,  forgets  to 
register  and  kicks  about  the  men  the 
others  have  voted  into  office.” — Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer. 


a  Sucf  essful  Six 

now  V/ inning  Even 
Greater  Success 


Built  for  the 

Modern  American  {arm 

in  the  World’s  Most  Modem  Plant 


The  2-Door  Sedan,  $745  *  Body  by  Fisher 


Ground.  You  know  how  Pontiac’s 
186-cubic  inch  engine,  46-lb.  crank¬ 
shaft  and  other  units  stand  out  in 
comparison  with  corresponding  parts 
in  other  sixes  of  similar  prices. 

But  do  you  know  that  Pontiac  is  built 
to  standards  of  accuracy  and  by  preci¬ 
sion  methods  unsurpassed  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  cars  of  any  price? 

Only  in  the  world’s  most  modern 
automobile  plant  can  such  standards 
be  employed  in  building  a  car  to 
sell  for  as  little  as  $745.  That’s  why 
the  Pontiac  Six  has  no  rivals  for  de¬ 
pendability  and  length  of  life. 

Coupe ,  $745;  Sport  Roadster,  $745;  Phaeton,  $775;  Cabriolet,  $795;  4-Door  Sedan,  $825;  Sport  Landau  Sedan ) 
$875.  Oakland  All-American  Six,  $1045  to  $1265.  All  prices  at  factory.  Check  Oakland-Pontiac  delivered 
prices — they  include  lowest  handling  charges.  General  Motors  Time  Payment  Plan  available  at  minimum  rate i 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


Handsome  in  appearance — swift, 
silent  and  powerful  in  performance, 
today’s  Pontiac  Six  fulfills  all  the 
requirements  of  style,  comfort  and 
speed  which  the  modern  American 
farm  family  places  on  the  automobile 
it  buys.  And,  in  addition,  it  provides 
the  stamina  and  long  life  which  re¬ 
sult  from  sound  basic  design,  oversize 
vital  units  and  super-precision  meth¬ 
ods  of  construction  in  the  world’s 
most  modern  automobile  plant. 

You  know  the  dramatic  story  of 
Pontiac’s  development  in  three  years’ 
testing  on  General  Motors’  Proving 


PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 
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News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

There  seems  to  be  some  chance  of  in- 
in  rv  from  using  old  discolored  sulphur- 
lime  dusts.  The  darker  the  color  of  the 
dust,  the  greater  the  chance  for  injury 
resulting  from  its  use. 

Having  in  mind  the  readiness  _  with 
which  pure  sulphur  dust  takes  fire  in  the 
duster,  particularly  at  the  blow-pipe,  we 
tried  it  out  ns  a  rock-pile  cleaner  last 
week.  The  duster  was  run  as  usual  and 
the  dust  ignited  with  a  match  as  it  left 
the  pipe,  giving  a  large-sized  blow-torch 
which  roared  loudly.  It  did  not  stay  lit 
as  well  as  when  the  fire  is  accidental,  but 
once  the  pile  started  to  burn  it  did  very 
well,  quickly  cleaning  up  the  weeds  and 
brush.  There  are  two  precautions  to 
this  method — have  a  fire  extinguisher  at 
hand  if  anything  goes  wrong,  and  do  not 
try  it  when  the  smoke  can  blow  over  any 
frUit  or  forest  trees  of  value  when  the 
leaves  are  on,  as  the  fumes  will  kill 
everything  they  touch  in  the  line  of 
foliage.  The  operator  will  not  need  to 
be  told  twice  that  the  smoke  should  not 
be  inhaled.  Within  its  limitations,  it 
works  pretty  well.  Next  Winter,  we  are 
going  to  try  it  on  an  old  troublesome 
stone  fence-row,  first  cutting  out  the 
trees  in  it,  then  flaming  the  row  thoro¬ 
ughly  from  the  windward  side. 

Local  hails  have  inflicted  more  or  less 
damage  in  at  least  several  important  fruit 
districts  of  the  State,  giving  the  hail  in¬ 
surance  adjusters  something  to  do  where 
this  insurance  was  in  force.  Hail  is  one 
of  the  more  important  hazards  of  the  fruit 
industry  in  the  commercial  car-lot  area 
of  Southern  Pennsylvania.  A  grower 
from  this  section  insured  one  of  his  or¬ 
chards  which  seemed  annually  to.  be  in¬ 
jured  to  some  extent  by  hail,  leaving  un¬ 
protected  another  orchard  where  hail  had 
been  of  no  consequence  in  the  past.  Hail 
visited  the  uncovered  planting,  and  kept 
almost  entirely  away  from  the  insured 
area. 

Debudded  apple  trees  have  been  spoken 
of  in  this  column  several  times.  One  un¬ 
fortunate  feature  of  this  type  of  training 
showed  up  this  year.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  only  the  buds  which  are  desired  to 
grow  are  left  on  these  newly  planted 
whips.  Our  Pennsylvania  deer  carry  the 
matter  still  farther,  and  occasionally  re¬ 
move  the  remaining  buds  or  part  of  them. 
It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  sort  of 
work  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  future 
condition  of  the  tree,  since  in  debudding 
only  three  to  five  buds  are  left  at  the  de¬ 
sired  positions  on  the  trees,  and  the  loss 
of  any  of  them  means  setback,  at  least 
of  a  temporary  nature. 

The  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  issued  a  new’  bulletin 
on  training  and  pruning  apple  trees.  This 
contains  many  pictures  of  apple  ,  trees  as 
they  were  carried  through  successive  years 
training  and  pruning  from  planting'  to 
six  years.  Illustrations  and  directions 
for  debudding  are  also'  given.  Anyone 
may  obtain  a  free  copy  by  addressing  the 
station  at  State  College,  Pa. 

The  British  Parliament  has  received 
the  imported  apple  marking  draft.  This 
bill,  requiring  a  mark  or  label  clearly  in¬ 
dicating  the  source  of  origin  of  all  fresh 
apples  imported  into  the  British  market, 
was  recently  presented  to  this  body,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  American  Agricultural 
Commissioner  in  London.  Parliamentary 
action  on  the  order  is  not  expected  before 
August  1. 

The  State  Department  of .  Agriculture 
has  prepared  an  exhibit  which  is  to  be 
shown  at  as  many  of  the  usual  county 
fairs  as  is  possible  this  Summer.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  an  enlarged  colored  drawing  of 
an  adult  Japanese  beetle,  a  map  of  the 
State  with  electric  lights  flashing  to  show 
the  spread  of  the  European  corn-borer, 
actual  specimens  of  many  costly  insect 
pests  of  plants  and  live  stock,  and  several 
colored  pictures  of  well-graded  samples  of 
some  of  Pennsylvania’s  finest  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

The  grape  freight  rate  reduction  of  25 
per  cent  is  to  go  into  effect  on  September 
1.  This  will  benefit  Western  Newr  York 
and  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  The 
joint  freight  rate  committee  representing 
the  Horticultural  Societies  of  Virginia- 
West  Virginia  has  decided  to  start  action 
at  once  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  seeking  lower  freight  rates 
on  apples  and  peaches  from  this  district 
to  market  territory  in  all  directions.  The 
ease  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  at¬ 
torneys  for  the  respective  State  corpora¬ 
tion  commissions.  A  freight  rate  special¬ 
ist  has  been  engaged  to  prepare  the  case, 
including  rate  data,  exhibits  and  other 
material  necessary  to  present  to  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
case  will  cost  at  least  $10,000.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  will  assume  one-tliird  of  the  expense. 
Pennsylvania  growers  in  Adams,  York, 
I  ranklin  and  Cumberland  counties,  our 
car-lot  region,  will  be  asked  to  aid  in 
financial  support,  since  the  requested 
rate  reduction  will  also  affect  them.  The 
other  important  apple  producing  coun¬ 
ties  in  this  State  will  not  be  directly  re¬ 
quested,  for  funds,  although  no  contribu¬ 
tions  will  be  declined  from  any  of  these 
sections. 

.  fhe  Virginia  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  is  trying  to  kill  the  rumor  in  that 
V.v/te  that  the  English  apple  crop  is  very 
tight,  since  no  one  really  know’s  the  true 
situation  yet.  The  export  market  is  of 
great  importance  to  Virginia  grow’ers,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  their  Albemarle  Pippins, 
lorks,  Winesaps  and  Ben  Davis. 


From  what  we  have  gathered  recently, 
we  expect  the  tub  basket  to  show  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  this  year  in  number 
used.  Boxes  will  also  be  more  popular. 
These  two  packages  are  thriving  at  the 
expense  of  the  barrel  which  is  losing 
ground  rapidly  in  much  of  this  State. 

K.  H.  SUDDS. 


On  an  Illinois  Farm 

I  was  not  born  and  reared  on  a  farm, 
but  I  have  lived  on  a  240-acre  grain  farm 
in  Central  Illinois  for  the  last  14  years. 
This  is  a  very  busy  time  in  Illinois.  Corn 
— acres  and  acres  of  it — shoots  up  over¬ 
night.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  get 
it  laid  by  while  the  plows  can  get  through 
it.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  last  few 
w’eeks  has  been  hard  on  horses  and  men. 
and  showers  have  delayed  the  work  until 
many  fields  will  not  be  cultivated  three 
times.  There  are  plenty  of  fields  of  small 
corn,  the  corn  having  been  planted  late. 
It  will  never  mature  if  we  have  an  early 
frost ;  but,  generally  speaking,  Illinois 
has  not  had  such  good  prospects  for  a 
corn  crop  in  several  years. 

We  have  had  too  much  rain,  too  little 
rain  and  chinch  bugs,  and  now  they  tell 
us  the  corn-borer  is  coming,  but  unless  it 
hurries  it  will  not  get  us  this  year.  Every 
one  enjoys  the  sight  of  field  after  field  and 
row  after  row  of  waving  blades,  the  waxy 
finish  and  deep  green  color  bearing  wit¬ 
ness  to  its  health. 

With  all  of  this  acreage  of  corn,  very 
few  tractor  planters  and  cultivators  are  iu 
use,  although  the  tractor  is  generally 
used  for  seedbed  preparation.  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  if  there  is  ever  a  busier  time 
foD  the  Illinois  farmer  than  at  this  time 
of  the  year;  especially  if  corn  plowing  is 
delayed  or  harvest  comes  a  little  early. 

An  increased  acreage  is  being  sown  to 
barley  each  year,  as  it  yields  better  and 
brings  a  better  price  than  oats.  Just 
south  of  our  house,  a  combine  looms  like 
a  huge  monster  in  a  field  where  barley 
was  thrashed  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
yield  was  between  37  and  38  busuliels  an 
acre — much  better  than  the  wheat  or  oat 
yield  for  several  years.  Wheat  was  win¬ 
terkilled.  It  is  the  old  old  story :  good 
price  and  no  wheat. 

We  have  another  field  of  barley  to 
thrash,  but  as  it  was  too  green  the  men 
decided  to  let  it  stand  a  few  days.  Now 
there  are  only  two  extra  men  to  feed. 
What  farm  woman  has  entirely  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  harvest  time  without 
men,  men,  men  and  an  orgy  of  cooking? 
My  time  will  come,  for  we  have  25  acres 
of  oats  which  we  will  cut  with  the  binder 
and  thrash  with  the  thrashing  machine. 
The  barley  is  thrashed  with  the  combine 
because  it  is  bearded  and  disagreeable  to 
handle.  Some  men  use  the  combine  for 
all  small  grain,  but  because  of  the  high 
bushel  rate  charged  and  the  fear  that  the 
combine  (the  machine  is  seldom  individ¬ 
ually  owned)  may  not  get  to  the  grain 
when  it  is  ready  to  thrash,  most  farmers 
still  use  the  thrashing  machine. 

Our  men  are  thinking  of  oats,  barley 
and  wheat  cutting,  corn  plowing,  hay¬ 
making  and  Soy  beans  to  rotary  hoe,  while 
the  women  are  a  second  with  green 
beans,  peas,  beets,  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries  to  can  and  the  everlasting  weeds 
to  battle. 

I  must  tell  L.  B.  It.,  of  Michigan,  about 
the  rotary  hoe.  We  have  had  one  for 
several  years.  This  year,  due  to  numer¬ 
ous  rains  after  planting,  many  new  ro¬ 
taries  were  sold  by  implement  dealers. 
The  rotary  hoe  will  make  no  impression 
on  Canada  thistles  or  milk  weeds.  It  is 
designed  to  break  up  the  soil  crust,  stir 
the  soil  close  to  young  plants,  allow  air 
and  light  to  warm  the  soil,  and  to  destroy 
young  weeds  just  starting  to  take  root. 

The  hoe  is  made  of  a  series  of  jagged- 
pointed  knives  which  rotate  on  a  shaft 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  strike  the 
ground  at  intervals  of  2 y2  inches.  Un¬ 
less  the  point  of  one  of  these  knives  should 
strike  the  center  of  the  thistle  or  milk¬ 
weed.  it  would  have  no  effect  upon  it,  al¬ 
though  it  will  satisfactorily  uproot  small 
plants,  even  crabgrass,  if  very  small,  by 
tearing  up  the  crust.  It  works  best  on 
crusted  ground,  being  used  extensively 
for  Soy  bean  cultivation  and  the  cultivat¬ 
ing  of  corn  too  small  to  be  plowed. 

MBS.  THOKA  M.  CARMEAX. 

Macon  Co.,  Ill. 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


It  is  a  Champion  all  right,  measured  in  abil¬ 
ity  to  thresh  fast  and  clean,  in  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  owner,  and  in  the  small  amount 
of  power  required  to  operate  it. 

Take  the  12-bar  cylinder,  the  large  number 
of  teeth  in  cylinder,  the  pitchfork  action  of 
agitating  the  straw,  the  Hyatt  Holier  Bear¬ 
ings,  Rockwood  Drive  Pulleys,  the  unexcelled 
cleaning  system,  the  superior  windstacker 
fan,  the  sturdy  steel  construction,  and  you 
have  some  of  the  reasons  whv  it  is  called 
“The  Champion.”  The  Little  Thresher  that 
fights  for  the  last  grain. 

Write  for  additional  information 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 


be  a  slave  to 
spine  sa 

IF  you  must  overtax  your  nerves  by 
day  don’t  permit  a  sagging  bedspring 
to  add  an  additional  tax  at  night. 

Insure  yourself  complete  rest  with  a 
Foster  Ideal  Spring.  Your  nerves 
need  rest.  Your  spine  requires  ideal 
support.  Don’t  permit  anyone  or  any¬ 
thing  to  swerve  you  from  this  resolu¬ 
tion: — See  that  the  bedspring  you  buy 
contains  120  super  tempered  Foster 
Spirals.  Look  on  the  side  rail  for  the 
Foster  Ideal  Trade-Mark.  That’s  how 
you  can  best  tell  the  genuine  Foster 
Ideal  and  that’s  your  assurance  of 
perfect  spine  support. 

FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Here’s  a  dam 
good  idea 

Use  an  Eveready  Bull’s-eye 
Flashlight  instead  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  darning-ball.  Snap  on  the 
safety-lock  switch  and  slip  the 
flashlight  into  the  sock  or 
stocking.  The  smooth  rounded 
glass  of  the  bull’s-eye  lens 
makes  an  excellent  darning- 
surface. 

And  there’s  bright  light  in¬ 
side,  showing  you  just  where 
to  put  the  next  stitch.  Saves 
a  lot  of  time  and  trouble  and 
certainly  helps  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  job.  Decreases  eye- 
strain,  too,  particularly  when 
you’re  working  with  dark  ma¬ 
terials.  Try  it  and  see. 

You  can  buy  a  genuine  Ever¬ 
eady  Flashlight  complete  for 
as  little  as  a  dollar.  Get  the 
flashlight  habit — for  its  con¬ 
venience  and  safety.  And  keep 
your  flashlight  loaded  full  of 
helpful,  long-lasting  light  with 
the  famous  Eveready  Flash¬ 
light  Batteries. 


FREE  SOIL  TESTER 

sent  to  farmers.  Test 
your  own  soil.  Get 
facts  which  mean  more 
money.  It’s  easy  and 
thousands  are  doing  it. 


LIME  AND  FERTILIZER  SPREADER 

You  get  in  the  HOLDEN  exclusive  patented  fea« 
tures  which  have  made  it  the  most  successful 
spreader.  30%  fewer  part3.  simplicitv  and  very 
strong  construction  means  LOW  UPKEEP  COST 
and  dependable  service. 

Write  for  large  FREE  folder — NOW! 

THE  HOLDEN  CO.,  INC. 

308  Nowland  -  Peoria,  HI. 
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“THE  SAFEST  BANK 
MESSENGER  in  the  WORLD” 

That  is  the  title  of  our  new.  illustrated  booklet 
telling  all  about  our  convenient  “banking  bv 
mail”  method.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 

Dividend  Paid 
July  1st,  1928. 

/  Interest  Compounded 
Quarterly. 

Assets  over 
$37,000,000.00 
and  over  55,000 
Depositors. 

Chartered  1868 


Mail  this  slip  today 

*  National  Savings  Bank 


■ 

,  70-72  State  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

1  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  * 
I  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  ■ 
I  World.”  I 


*  Name  . . . 

I 

I  Address. 


City .  R  N-Y 
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••A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  tiie  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  N'ew- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


We  are  very  busy — but  glad! 

HIS  is  the  ending  of  a  letter  from  a  friend  who 
after  three  years  on  a  farm  in  New  York  State, 
which  he  looked  some  time  to  find,  discovers  that  he 
has  a  home,  as  well  as  a  farm,  and  good  reason  for 
gladness.  Yes,  gladness  is  better  than  a  grouch — 
for  the  one  who  has  it  and  those  he  meets. 

* 

THE  occupations,  habits  and  living  conditions  of 
vast  city  populations  have  greatly  changed  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  It  is  not  commonly  realized  to  what  a 
marked  extent  this  change  has  discriminated  in 
butcher  shops  and  grocery  stores  against  large,  old- 
style  cuts  of  fat  meat,  several  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  exceptional  size,  and  numerous  cumbersome  units 
of  merchandise.  Producers  and  processors  of  foods 
and  manufacturers  of  staple  commodities  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  new  demands  of  the  consuming  public. 
Beef  makers  have  practically  abandoned  the  old- 
fashioned,  aged  steer,  weighing  nearly  a  ton  when 
fat,  and  concentrated  on  the  production  of  “baby 
beef” — a  steer  weighing  900  to  1,000  lbs.  at  a  year 
old.  Lamb  is  much  more  popularly  demanded  than 
mutton.  Fat  in  meats  is  penalized  by  most  consum¬ 
ers  in  cities  and  towns ;  they  ask  for  lean  meats  in 
small  cuts.  Hog  breeders  are  coming  back  to  the 
medium-size,  as  against  the  giant  or  big-type,  of  mar¬ 
ket  hog.  Peaches  that  are  too  large  to  slip  into 
mason  jars  are  not  bought  by  experienced  house¬ 
wives.  One  rarely  sees  a  12-ounce  tomato,  a  water¬ 
melon  as  large  as  a  nail  keg,  a  muskmelon  the  size 
of  a  football,  or  a  dill  pickle  as  long  and  thick  as 
a  link  of  Summer  sausage.  We  have  not  seen  an 
eight-pound  cabbage  or  a  30-pound  turkey  in  a  long 
time  in  a  city  market.  At  Cornell  University  Dr.  C. 
H.  Myers  said  to  us  recently  that  cabbages  nowadays 
must  weigh  about  two  or  three  pounds  in  order  to 
sell  themselves  to  the  rank  and  file  of  city  apart¬ 
ment  dwellers.  All  along  the  line,  big  things  appear 
to  be  contracting  and  losing  some  of  their  “fat.”  This 
is  made  necessary  by  the  cramped  living  quarters 
and  the  hand-to-mouth  buying  of  most  urban  people. 
Some  groups  of  producers  on  farms  have  been  ben- 
fited  to  some  extent  by  the  economies  which  they 
can  effect  in  growing  the  small-package  style  of  ani¬ 
mal,  fruit  or  vegetable,  and  in  the  more  rapid  turn¬ 
over  which  can  thereby  be  secured  in  certain  in¬ 
stances. 

* 

HE  Iowa  Station  has  presented  some  interesting 
studies  on  the  amount  of  time  a  honey  bee  re¬ 
quires  to  do  certain  of  her  necessary  tasks.  The 
average  speed  of  a  worker  was  found  to  he  a  little 
less  than  15  miles  per  hour  in  a  calm,  and  that  an 
hour  was  ample  time  for  a  nectar-carrier  to  make  a 
round  trip,  of  which  ten  trips  a  day  were  the  aver¬ 
age  number  under  favorable  conditions.  The  pollen- 
carriers  required  greatly  varying  times,  but  when 
gathering  corn  pollen  under  favorable  conditions, 
15  minutes  were  enough.  Since  corn  pollen  is  not 
usually  available  after  noon,  no  daily  average  could 
be  worked  out.  Water-carriers  can  make  a  round 
trip  in  about  five  minutes  when  the  supply  is  near, 
or  from  50  to  100  a  day.  The  field  bees  normally 
spend  less  than  five  minutes  in  the  hive  between 
trips,  regardless  of  whether  they  carry  nectar,  pol¬ 
len  or  water. 

* 

IN  RECENT  issues  pasture  improvement  has  been 
discussed.  Mr.  Woodward’s  thoughtful  article 
on  page  1025  gives  what  may  be  called  the  strictly 
farm  viewpoint — the  possibilities  in  a  practical  and 
economical  way  on  the  individual  farm.  The  problem 
is  now  complicated  because  of  the  danger  of  spread¬ 


ing  worm  infestation  in  sheep  and  the  contagious 
abortion  germ  in  cattle  through  the  manure.  Pas¬ 
tures  need  to  be  rotated  in  a  way  formerly  thought 
unnecessary.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  once  roamed  the 
slate  land  pastures  of  the  East,  which  improved  in¬ 
stead  of  running  out.  Those  farms  usually  con¬ 
tained  200  to  300  acres,  and  the  sheep  pastures  were 
not  too  closely  nibbled  down.  Now  and  then  a  farm¬ 
er  got  a  good  crop  of  rye  from  one  of  those  slate 
fields,  which  was  then  seeded  down  and  sheep  turned 
on  to  continue  their  soil  improvement  work.  That 
was  the  only  care  and  fertilizer  those  fields  had. 
They  produced  wool  and  mutton  and  the  sheep  did 
most  of  the  work.  With  the  present  necessity  for 
rotation,  judicious  use  of  nitrates  and  phosphorus 
will  help  these  pastures. 

* 

HEAVY  production  in  some  lines  will  be  partly 
relieved  by  renewed  activity  of  the  canning 
business.  Crops  grown  for  canning,  including  the 
leading  ekies,  sweet  corn,  tomatoes  and  string  beans, 
showed  about  average  condition  on  July  1,  according 
to  reports  put  out  the  middle  of  the  month.  Peas 
were  well  above  average.  Tomato  acreage  for  can¬ 
ning  is  about  the  same  as  last  season,  which  means 
lighter  than  in  other  recent  seasons.  Gains  are 
greatest  in  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Arkansas,  Tennes¬ 
see  and  Kentucky  and  the  decreases  greatest  in 
Maryland  and  California.  Maryland  seems  to  have 
shifted  some  tomato  land  to  beans  and  corn,  showing 
3.000  acres  more  land  in  corn  for  canning,  and  1,000 
acres  more  in  beans.  Many  other  States  increased 
their  acreage  of  canning  corn,  making  a  total  gain 
of  over  one-third  or  some  80,000  acres,  which  is  fully 
up  to  the  average  of  recent  years  and  suggests  full 
recovery  in  that  line  of  canning.  Most  of  the  15 
leading  States  show  gains  in  this  crop  of  which  five- 
sixths  is  produced  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  In¬ 
diana,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Maryland  and  New  York. 
Snap  beans  for  canning  have  been  increased  about 
one-third  in  acreage,  which  is  the  largest  in  five 
years. 

* 

THE  remarkable  progress  in  aviation  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  speculate  pleasantly  with  regard 
to  the  future  of  what  might  be  called  commercial  or 
industrial  flying  as  distinct  from  that  engaged  in 
for  sport  or  pleasure.  We  are  likely,  however,  to 
overlook  some  of  the  things  that  have  already  been 
accomplished,  paying  more  attention  to  such  spec¬ 
tacular  feats  as  crossing  the  ocean  or  encircling  the 
pole  than  to  the  far  more  useful  ones  of  carrying 
people  or  parcels  quickly  and  safely  from  one  point 
to  another  in  the  natural  channels  of  transportation. 
A  growing  uneasiness  in  this  country  because  of  the 
increasing  scarcity  of  country  doctors  may  yet  be 
abated  by  measures  already  adopted  in  Australia. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  its  London  correspondent  tells 
of  an  air  service  in  that  island  continent  that  is 
very  suggestive  of  future  possibilities.  This  service 
is  that  of  carrying  medical  and  surgical  aid  to  in¬ 
land  areas  remote  from  the  better  settled  sections 
of  the  country.  The  Australian  Inland  Mission  has 
for  years  included  medical  aid  in  its  work  for  the 
religious  welfare  of  the  people.  The  wireless  tele¬ 
phone  has  already  reduced  the  difficulties  in  com¬ 
munication,  and  arrangements  have  now  been  made 
with  an  established  aerial  transport  system  to  carry 
the  mission’s  ministry  in  medical  and  surgical  lines 
to  points  in  the  interior  table  land  districts  where 
settlers  may  be  as  far  as  400  miles  from  a  physician. 
A  pilot  and  an  airplane  will  be  in  readiness  at  a 
central  point  and  it  is  expected  that  at  least  25,000 
miles  will  be  covered  during  the  first  year.  The 
plan  has  been  given  the  support  of  the  government 
and  of  various  large  commercial  enterprises  and 
will  be  extended  if  it  proves  of  sufficient  value. 

* 

HERE  are  several  practical  methods  of  handling 
strawberry  beds  after  fruiting.  We  have  printed 
some  of  these,  and  on  page  1024  others  are  given. 
All  who  keep  a  strawberry  patch  clean  will  agree 
with  our  Pennsylvania  friend  that  it  is  not  done  by 
“walking  along  the  rows  and  singing  merry  songs.” 
Work,  both  careful  and  persistent,  is  needed.  His 
methods  may  well  be  called  strawberry  culture  de 
luxe,  bringing  the  topnotc-h  of  satisfaction  and  ber¬ 
ries.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  his  varieties 
is  Campbell,  introduced  years  ago,  but  not  now  listed 
by  many  plant  men.  Old  varieties  are  not  likely  to 
“run  out”  in  the  hands  of  those  who  like  them  and 
continue  propagating  from  the  best  individuals.  The 
choicest  Dunlap  plants  we  ever  had  were  got  from 
the  originator,  Mr.  Reasoner,  who  was  so  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  variety  that  he  kept  it  pure  and  up 
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to  its  best  possibilities.  Mr.  Keith,  on  page  1021 
tells  how  a  plantation  may  be  kept  going  a  year  or 
two  longer  when  one  may  feel  disposed  to  plow  it 
under.  Doubtless  replanting  may  often  be  more  de¬ 
sirable,  hut  the  method  of  “renewing”  ensures  a 
crop  next  season,  and  the  better  the  renewing  job 
is  done  the  better  the  crop  will  be. 

* 

A  MILK  borne  disease  with  a  comparatively  un¬ 
familiar  name  has  appeared  with  considerable 
frequency  in  this  country  within  the  last  20  years 
a  recent  outbreak  in  Lee,  Mass.,  having  involved 
nearly  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  that  village  and 
having  caused  15  deaths.  This  disease  is  known 
as  septic  sore  throat,  a  name  that  well  describes  it. 
It  is  caused  by  drinking  milk  from  the  inflamed  ud¬ 
der  of  a  cow,  the  udder  having  first  been  infected 
by  the  hands  of  a  milker  suffering  from  tonsilitis. 
Its  symptoms  are  those  of  an  attack  of  acute  ton¬ 
silitis,  with  headache,  fever,  muscular  soreness  and 
a  prostration  that  may  lead  to  a  diagnosis  of  the 
grip.  In  the  Massachusetts  outbreak  spoken  of,  the 
epidemic  was  traced  to  a  milker  in  a  dairy  that  sup¬ 
plied  the  greater  part  of  the  milk  sold  in  the  village, 
no  part  of  which  milk  was  pasteurized.  Pasteuriza¬ 
tion  of  the  public  milk  supply  is  the  best  known  safe¬ 
guard  against  this  and  other  communicable  diseases 
that  may  be  carried  through  milk,  its  value  having 
been  summed  up  in  a  recent  report  of  a  discussion 
of  the  Canadian  Public  Health  Association  in  the 
statements  that,  properly  carried  out,  it  destroys 
about  99  per  cent  of  the  germs  present  in  the  milk 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  one-half  cent  per  gallon ;  that 
the  tendency  toward  scurvy  in  babies  fed  upon  pas¬ 
teurized  milk  may  be  readily  overcome  by  the  giving 
of  orange  juice,  tomato  juice  or  potato  water  and 
that  it  is  superior  to  tuberculin  testing  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  milk-borne  tuberculosis. 

* 

I  have  for  feed  as  hay,  20  acres  of  oats.  What  is 
the  best^  stage  in  which  to  cut  them  to  make  the  best 
hay?  What  is  the  approximate  relative  value  of  oat  hay 
and  good  clover  hay  as  milk  producers?  p.  c.  s. 

Shrub  Oak,  N.  Y. 

ATS  or  any  other  cereal  grass  intended  for  use 
as  hay  should  he  cut  when  the  grain  is  in  the 
early  milk  stage.  Most  of  us  are  more  likely  to  be 
late  than  premature  in  cutting  oats  for  hay.  Sun- 
cured  oat  hay  contains  about  12  per  cent  water,  6.8 
ash,  8.4  protein,  28  fiber,  41.7  nitrogen-free  extract 
and  2.8  fat.  Clover  hay  cured  in  the  field  contains 
about  the  same  amount  of  water  as  oat  hay,  hut 
more  ash,  less  fiber  and  nitrogen-free  extract,  a  little 
more  fat  and  much  more  protein.  Every  dairyman 
knows  that  protein  is  the  most  important  constituent 
of  a  hay  or  concentrate  used  for  the  production  of 
milk.  Clover  hay,  therefore,  should  have  about  a 
fourth  more  value  than  oat  hay  for  dairy  cows.  Oat 
hay,  however,  has  been  experimentally  grown  and 
artificially  cured  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  which  contained  23  per  cent  protein.  It  was 
from  a  field  sown  July  17.  The  cutting  and  curing 
were  done  just  30  days  thereafter.  The  yield  was 
three-fourths  of  a  ton  per  acre.  An  abundance  of 
valuable,  high-protein  hays  belonging  to  the  cereal 
grass  family  can  be  grown  in  most  eastern  dairy 
regions,  but  it  is  well-nigh  impossible,  especially  in 
a  season  like  the  present,  satisfactorily  to  cure  any 
kind  of  hay  in  the  field.  The  artificial  curing  of  hay 
plants,  cut  when  at  their  best  for  the  purpose,  may 
in  a  few  years  pass  out  of  the  experimental  into  the 
practical  farm  stage.  Ilay-drying  machinery  is  be¬ 
ing  developed  and  improved.  It  is  more  than  prob¬ 
able  that  some  day  the  work  of  this  machinery  wifi 
be  so  economical,  in  relation  to  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  hays  which  it  cures,  that  in  humid  regions 
where  the  most  and  the  best  hay  can  be  grown,  ar¬ 
tificially-cured  hays  will  he  the  rule. 


Brevities 

About  110,000  acres  of  outdoor  cucumbers  are  grown 
in  this  country. 

Canada’s  commercial  apple  crop  in  1927  was  2,810.- 
000  barrels,  valued  at  $10,  411,035. 

A  favorable  outlook  for  the  swine  industry  during 
the  next  two  years  is  indicated  by  the  midsummer  bog- 
outlook  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agncultm* * 
Economics. 

The  Mexican  bean  beetle  is  reported  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  Spraying 
dusting  with  magnesium  arsenate  or  calcium  arst£  ,, 
is  advised  as  the  best  control  measure  so  tar. 
beetles  and  larva?  are  destructive. 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  recommends  8-4-50  Bor 
deaux  for  potatoes — 8  lbs.  copper  sulphate  and  ■* 
quicklime  to  50  gallons  of  water,  used  regularly  at 
day  intervals,  with  an  arsenical  added  for  potato  j®’-; 
It  is  better  applied  when  tlje  foliage  is  dry.  H  c 
lime  dust  is  used,  it  should  contain  not  less  than  o 
more  than  10  per  cent  metallic  copper  and  should 
applied  every  seven  days. 
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Doctor  Harris  Retires 

Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris  has  resigned  as  Commissioner 
of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  resignation  has  been  accepted  by  Mayor 
Walker.  Dr.  Harris  says  that  he  resigns  at  his  own 
option  and  without  any  political  pressure.  He  has 
accepted  a  position  as  health  expert  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Products’  Corporation  which  is  the 
holding  corporation  for  a  chain  of  milk  and  ice  cream 
concerns  extending  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  in¬ 
cluding  (he  Sheffield  Farms’  Company  of  New  York. 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  Harris  has  been  rumored 
and  predicted  and  denied  for  some  time.  He  at¬ 
tained  considerable  popularity  from  the  prosecution 
of  “bootleg”  grafters  in  the  city  milk  market,  and 
some  criticism  because  of  an  alleged  over-zealous  in¬ 
terference  with  the  distribution  of  the  milk  supply 
both  in  the  city  and  country.  His  letter,  printed 
below,  is  a  frank  admission  of  some  unnecessary 
hardships  to  farmers  in  the  inspection  system  and 
indicates  a  spirit  of  fairness  which  has  generally 
been  credited  to  him. 


Saner  Milk  Inspection 

N  REFERENCE  to  milk  inspection  in  country  dis¬ 
tricts  we  have  received  the  following  from  Dr. 
Harris  of  the  city  health  department : 

I  have  learned  to  my  chagrin  and  amazement  that 
there  have  been  some  instances  where  the  men  have 
visited  undue  hardship  and  severity  upon  farmers  in 
instances  where  minor  infractions  of  the  law  were  in¬ 
volved.  While  I  do  not,  for  a  moment,  condone  any  in¬ 
fraction  of  the  law,  still  I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  men 
of  property  rights  and  injure  their  business  and  their 
livelihood,  by  arbitrary  action,  except  where  a  major 
offense  against  public  health  laws  is  committed.  I  am 
anxious  that  this  be  known,  for  it  certainly  is  not  our 
intention  to  encourage  arbitrary  and  unduly  severe 
punishment  in  cases  where  minor  sanitary  violations  are 
discovered.  I  am  making  evei-y  effort  now  to  have  my 
inspectors  understand  that  there  is  a  golden  mean  be¬ 
tween  laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  law  and  unreason¬ 
ing  and  arbitrary  severity,  which  is  wholly  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  offense  that  may  be  discovered. 

louis  i.  liAiuus,  Commissioner. 


Milk  and  Cream  Receipts  at  New  York 
and  Metropolitan  Area  for  June,  1928 


State  of  Origin 

Milk 

40 -qt. 
Units 

Cream 
40 -qt. 
Units 

Condensed 
( Fresh ) 
40-qf. 
Units 

New  York  . 

.  .  .2.348,746 

149.S74 

48,939 

New  Jersey  . 

.  .  .  157,192 

5,115 

•  •  • 

Pennsylvania . 

.  .  .  343,340 

19,221 

8,519 

Vermont  . 

. . .  93,773 

13,803 

413 

Connecticut  . 

S.043 

10 

•  •  • 

Massachusetts . 

.  .  .  14,037 

349 

Illinois  . 

1,938 

•  • 

Iowa  . 

2.629 

Indiana . 

300 

Wisconsin . 

721 

Ohio  . 

162 

1,150 

Tennessee  . 

... 

434 

Totals . 

.  .  .2,965,293 

195,544 

57,871 

New  York  State 

furnished  78.9 

per  cent 

of  the  milk 

and  70.6  per  cent  of  the  cream. 

Lessening  Milk  Bacterial  Count 

WE  SUBMITTED  this  question  to  several  deal¬ 
ers,  city  board  of  health  and  State  agricultural 
department,  and  received  the  following  replies : 

I  would  like  to  know  how  many  of  the  milk  distribu¬ 
tors  recommend  discarding  the  fore  milk  as  a  means  of 
lessening  the  bacterial  count,  especially  in  grade  A 
milk?  Would  it  be  a  violation  of  regulations  or  law  to 
discard  the  first  drawing  of  milk?  The  question  has 
been  rasied  here  and  I  should  like  to  get  the  informa¬ 
tion.  L.  F.  H. 

New  York. 

The  Agricultural  and  Markets  Law,  Section  46,  en¬ 
titled.  “Definitions,”  reads,  in  part,  as  follows : 

“The  term  ‘milk’  when  used  in  this  article  means  the 
whole,  fresh,  lacteal  secretion  obtained  by  the  complete 
milking  of  one  or  more  healthy  cows,  properly  fed  and 
kept  .  .  .” 

It  has  been  held  by  officials  of  this  department  that 
all  of  the  milk  must  be  included  in  order  that  the  defini¬ 
tion  above  quoted  be  complied  with.  However,  I  have 
grave  doubts  whether  the  State  could  succeed  in  a  prose¬ 
cution  against  a  producer  of  milk  if  he  did,  in  fact, 
Avithhold  or  discard  some  of  the  first  milk  in  order  that 
the  remainder  of  the  product  might  be  bettered  either 
from  the  point  of  butterfat  content  or  from  the  point 
of  lessening  the  bacterial  count.  I  think  the  producer 
would  be  in  no  danger  of  getting  into  trouble  with  this 
department  if  lie  produces  a  better  product  than  the 
law  requires,  H.  J.  HENRY,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  July  16,  addressed  to  the 
Sheffield  Farms  Company,  I  wish  to  advise  you  that  dis¬ 
carding  the  first-drawn  milk  would  increase  the  butter- 
fat  test  of  the  milk  and  also  tend  to  lessen  the  bacterial 
count  also.  Sheffield  farms  company. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Evans  is  out  of  town,  but  this  company 
favors  discarding  the  fore  milk  for  lessening  of  bacteria 
count  and  increasing  the  butterfat  content. 

W.  M.  EVANS  co. 

Our  company  has  always  recommended  dairymen  to 
practice  the  method  of  discarding  the  first  few  streams 
from  each  teat.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  clean  out  the 
teat  canal  and  -to  eliminate  at  least  some  of  the  organ¬ 
isms  which  might  have  worked  up  into  the  canal  or  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  udder  itself.  Discarding  the  fore 
milk  tends  to  wash  out  some  of  these  organisms.  We 
have  also  found  that  the  fore  milk  contains  very  little 


butterfat  in  some  cases,  as  little  as  less  than  1  per  cent. 
In  the  production  of  certified  milk,  it  is  required  m  the 
methods  and  standards  that  the  first  streams  of  milk 
from  each  teat  be  discarded.  We  do  not  believe  that 
this  practice  is  in  violation  of  any  law  or  regulation.  In 
fact,  most  representatives  of  the  departments  of  health 
recommend  the  pracice.  borden’s  farm  products  co. 

We  believe  the  producers  of  grade  A  milk  would  be 
aided  by  discarding  two  or  three  streams  of  the  fore 
milk,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  bacteria  content 
of  their  milk.  However,  since  the  regulations  of  the 
board  of  health  have  been  changed,  requiring  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  bacteria  in  grade  B  milk,  that  will  put  grade  B 
milk  almost  in  the  grade  A  class  and  will  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  grade  B  producers  and,  no  doubt,  much 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  with  that  class  of  milk. 

I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  discarding  the 
fore  milk  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  test.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  economical.  meridale  dairies. 


Farmers’  Interests  Are  One 

IN  NEXT  column  an  Illinois  farmer  quotes  a  farm 
economist  of  bis  State  to  show  the  low  income  for 
Illinois  farms  and  verifies  the  statement  from  his 
own  experience  and  observation.  The  record  is  not 
much  different  from  other  sections.  We  sympathize 
with  farmers  of  the  corn  belt  and  everywhere  in 
their  herioc  struggle  to  make  ends  meet  under  the 
economic  farm  conditions  of  recent  years,  but  we 
think  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  midwest  farmers 
should  allow  themselves  to  believe  that  eastern 
farmers  were  responsible  for  the  conditions  or,  in 
fact,  any  better  off  as  a  whole  than  themselves. 

Ten  years  ago  promoters  and  self  appointed  lead¬ 
ers  set  themselves  up  as  spokesmen  of  farmers  in  this 
capacity.  They  capitalized  farm  sentiment  for  them¬ 
selves  and  had  laws  passed  in  42  States  to  authorize 
the  incorporation  of  farmers  in  associations  under 
provisions  which  gave  the  promoters  and  leaders  ab¬ 
solute  control  of  the  associations  and  through  them 
the  farmers  produce  and  business.  The  disaster 
of  that  scheme  has  been  written  on  the  farm  records 
of  the  whole  country.  Farmers  east  and  west  re¬ 
belled.  Many  of  them  were  ruined  and  lost  their 
farms.  The  scheme  could  not  be  revived  by  volun¬ 
tary  consent  of  farmers  and  so  the  promoters  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  a  national  law  that  would  operate 
through  the  associations  which  they  control  and 
compel  farmers  to  submit  to  it  and  tax  them  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  amount  of  funds  they  demanded.  This  is 
the  scheme  which  Mr.  William  Hirth  in  a  recent 
speech  at  Rochester  praises  because  it  would  “put 
rings  in  their  noses.”  It  certainly  would. 

It  is  not  only  the  so-called  Yankees  of  the  East 
who  refuse  to  submit  themselves  to  these  promoters 
with  a  mistaken  faith  in  promises  of  future  bene¬ 
fits.  Some  East  and  West,  yet  hope  on,  but  those  with 
experience  and  others  who  have  taken  pains  to  in¬ 
form  themselves  see  the  futility  and  the  folly  of  it 
all.  East  and  West,  North  and  South,  they  refuse 
to  submit  to  the  instruments  which  tame  wild  cat¬ 
tle.  It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  promoters  and  their 
allies  to  divide  farmers  into  sections  or  groups  be¬ 
cause  they  are  then  helpless.  There  should  be  no 
dispute  between  farmers  anywhere.  The  interest  of 
one  in  a  broad  way  is  the  interest  of  all.  And  the 
way  of  union  is  so  easy  and  so  obvious.  Put  the 
business  and  financial  information  and  the  control  of 
management  and  policies  into  the  hands  of  farmers 
themselves  and  we  will  then  have  a  union  of  farmers 
East  and  West  and  successful  farm  organizations 
everywhere. 


Purebred  Live  Stock  Exports 

ITTLE  by  little  our  exports  of  pedigree  live  stock 
to  foreign  countries  are  growing.  The  total 
number  in  any  year  has  never  been  large,  and  no 
marked  expansion  of  this  trade  can  reasonably  be 
expected  for  years  to  come.  American  breeders  are 
handicapped  by  their  lack  of  extended  experience  in 
entering  and  cultivating  foreign  markets  in  which 
British  rivals  in  particular  have  long  been  strongly 
intrenched.  But  opening  wedges  have  been  entered 
in  several  overseas  countries,  and  if  the  business  be¬ 
ginnings  .thus  made  are  followed  up  by  organized 
breeders,  under  well-informed,  tactful  leadership,  our 
exports  of  pedigree  stocks  will  increase.  During  the 
last  few  years  several  thousand  registered  American 
sheep  have  gone  to  Russia,  a  few  hundred  hogs  to 
South  America,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and,  last  Win¬ 
ter,  25  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Illinois 
jacks  to  the  British  Remount  Service  in  India. 
Frank  Simpson,  of  Nebraska,  who  has  selected  and 
made  several  exportations  of  this  class  of  stock,  ac¬ 
companied  the  shipment.  Recently  Oakleigh  Thorne 
shipped  from  his  Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  five  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle— three  young  bulls 
and  two  bred  heifers — to  Colombia,  South  America. 
It  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  exportation  of 
cattle  of  this  breed  ever  made  to  a  Latin  republic. 


Marked  activity  in  Aberdeen-Angus  affairs  has  taken 
place  since  the  breed's  pedigree  record  association 
dropped  an  old,  troublesome  proxy  system  of  per¬ 
petuating  official  cliques  in  power,  adopted  a  dele¬ 
gate  system  of  democratic  management,  and  elected 
Prof.  Wm.  H.  Tomhave  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  secretary. 


Animal  Products  in  Storage 

NIMAL  products  loom  large  in  the  national 
dietary  when  the  statistics  of  their  production, 
storage  and  transportation  are  examined.  We  note, 
for  example,  that  on  July  1,  according  to  the  State 
of  New  Y’ork  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  the  “holdings  in  licensed  cold  storage  ware¬ 
houses”  in  the  Greater  New  York  area  included,  in 
round  numbers,  3,500,000  lbs.  of  butter  (creamery)  ; 
909,000  cases  of  eggs;  3,500,000  frozen  eggs;  2,600,- 
000  lbs.  of  frozen  beef;  S80,000  lbs.  of  cured  beef; 
3,100,000  lbs.  of  frozen  pork ;  268,000  lbs.  of  dry  salt 
pork ;  1,300,000  lbs.  of  sweet  pickled  pork ;  1,100,000 
lbs.  of  frozen  lamb  and  mutton;  3,500,000  lbs.  of 
miscellaneous  meats;  855,000  lbs.  of  broilers;  2,500,- 
000  lbs.  of  roasters ;  995,000  lbs.  of  fowls ;  1,300,000 
lbs.  of  turkeys ;  2,400,000  lbs.  of  miscellaneous  poul¬ 
try  and  7,900,000  lbs.  of  fish.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  frozen  fish  outbulks  any  other  item  in  the 
list.  Evidently  certain  meats  in  storage  are  too 
numerous  specifically  to  mention;  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  covered  up  by  “miscellaneous,”  which 
we  have  italicised.  Animal  products  constitute  a 
high  percentage  of  the  food  of  the  American  people. 
For  animal  proteins  in  our  dietarys  there  are  no 
completely  satisfactory  substitutes.  But  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables 
is  increasing  in  this  country.  Our  national  vege¬ 
table  crop  realizes  $750,000,000  annually,  while  the 
value  of  vegetable  cannery  products  alone  was  $277,- 
000,000  last  year.  Many  localities  possess  peculiar 
conditions  favorable  to  producing  certain  crops  at 
particular  seasons.  Vegetable  shipments  are  made 
from  all  of  the  48  States,  and  averaged  230,263  cars 
annually  from  1920  to  1925.  Established  producing 
areas  and  modern  transportation,  utilization,  stor¬ 
age  and  market  facilities  make  it  possible  to  supply 
great  city  populations  with  an  ever-increasing  va¬ 
riety  and  improving  quality  of  vegetables  365  days 
in  the  year. 


What  Readers  Say 

M.  C.  M.  Case,  economist  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  University  of  Illinois,  says  that  from  actual  rec¬ 
ords  of  1,300  Illinois  farms  it  is  doubtful  if  the  average 
farmer  of  that  State  got  2  per  cent  on  a  fair  valuation 
of  his  property  in  1927.  Incomes  for  the  farms  of  the 
State  ran  from  $200  to  $300  less  than  for  the  previous 
year.  In  Wethersfield  Township  records  of  117  farms 
showed  that  if  the  farmers  *had  allowed  themselves  hired 
men’s  wages  of  $720  a  year  they  received  only  2%  per 
cent  on  their  total  investment.  If  they  had  charged  5 
per  cent  on  their  investment  and  worked  free,  they 
would  lack  $395  of  coming  out  even.  The  farm  values 
were  conservatively  estimated  on  less  than  pre-war 
values. 

_^From  personal  experience,  and  as  I  am  a  man  almost 
<7  years  of  age  and  have  always  lived  and  worked  on 
a  farm  and  have  spent  62  years  of  that  time  right  here 
in  Dewitt  County,  I  have  good  reason  to  know  the 
statements  are  true.  Just  a  few  days  ago  the  County 
Treasurer  of  McLean  County,  that  joins  us  on  the 
north,  had  a  land  tax  sale  and  sold  500  different  tracts 
of  land  for  taxes.  They  ran  all  the  way  from  village, 
town  lots  to  200-acre  farms.  There  is  no  better  land  in 
the  world  than  in  McLean  Co.,  Ill.,  and  they  have  as 
good  a  class  of  farmers  as  is  in  the  United  States.  The 
thick-headed  Yankees  will  hear  from  the  Middle  West 
later  on.  j.  m.  s. 

Illinois. 

Some  years  ago  we  frequently  had  a  page,  or  part  of 
a  page,  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  devoted  to  crop  prospects  from 
all  over  the  country ;  very  interesting  and  useful  to 
the  farmer.  I  really  believe  this  would  be  very  helpful 
if  taken  up  again  in  a  brief  way,  especially  touching 
on  our  most  general  crops.  The  hay  crop  in  our  lo¬ 
cality  is  unusually  large  this  season,  due  to  frequent 
heavy  rains  in  Spring  and  early  Summer.  Corn  acre¬ 
age  is  small,  about  three-fourths  that  of  normal  sea¬ 
son.  Many  good  fields  were  too  wet  to  plant  last 
Springy  but  the  corn  is  now  ‘looking  well,  just  a  little 
late.  Yes  we  hoe  it  by  hand  after  cultivating  thorough¬ 
ly  ;  have  tried  and  seen  tried  both  ways  many  times.  My 
10  acres  will  be  all  hoed  twice.  It  pays  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Apple  prospects  are  good.  farmer. 

Franklin  Co.,  Maine. 

Your  paper  was  the  first  friend  I  got  in  this  country 
and  now,  as  I  am  going  back  to  Switzerland,  I  will  take 
it  with  me  and  hope  it  will  stay  with  me,  so  that  I  may 
be  able  to  see  how  the  fellow  farmers  in  America  are 
fighting  for  their  rights.  I  wish  your  paper  every  suc¬ 
cess  and  hope  that  American  farmers  will  follow  your 
advice  in  better  co-operation  without  politicians’  help. 

E.  D. 

As  to  farm  conditions  in  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.,  there 
has  been  much  rain.  Oats  looking  well.  I  have  just 
seen  one  field  of  corn  in  tassel.  Wheat  is  ready  to  cut. 
The  fruit  is  falling  so  it  looks  like  a  poor  crop.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  being  planted.  Prices  paid  here  for  hay  and 
grain  are:  Wheat,  $1.61  to  $1.71;  oats,  66c;  clover  hay, 
ton,  $16;  Timothy  hay,  $11.50  to  $12.50;  eggs,  25  to 
30c;  butter,  creamery,  50  to  53c;  homemade,  40  to  45c. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.  w,  p. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


covered  securely.  To  use  wash  in  several 
waters.  Always  use  cold  water  to  wash 
fruit,  and  to  start  cooking.  Sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  boil  until  tender,  and  they  are 
■superior  to  canned  apples  for  pies,  and 
to  bake  with  sugar  and  butter. 


In  Praise  of  Cows 

Her  occupation  is  to  graze 
In  meadows  where  the  grass  grows  deep. 
She  begs  no  bounty  but  the  day’s 
Conclusion  and  the  curve  of  sleep. 

She  never  lifts  her  lunging  head, 

The  sky  has  never  troubled  her. 

The  earth  is  ample  for  her  bed. 
Abundant  for  her  provender. 

She  crops  the  colors  of  the  field 
And  gives  no  thought  to  anything, 

But  heavily  turns  home  to  yield 
Her  bubbling  milk  at  evening. 

— Guy  Carleton  Drewry  in 
New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

* 

Some  of  our  readers  have  asked  us  to 
reprint  the  recipe  for  sweet  dill  pickles 
given  some  time  ago.  It  is  as  follows  : 
Pick  and  wash  medium-sized  cucumbers, 
pack  in  glass  jars.  Put  dill  among  the 
pickles  to  suit  the  taste.  Add  two  level 
tablespoon  of  sugar,  the  same  of  salt,  and 
one  cup  of  vinegar.  Pour  this  over  the 
pickles,  adding  enough  water  to  fill  the 


We  are  asked  to  repeat  once  more  the 
method  of  canning  string  beans  with 
cream  of  tartar.  It  is  as  follows:  Wash 
and  cut  the  beans  in  inch  pieces.  Add 
water  enough  to  cover,  and  to  each  quart 
of  water  add  one  teaspoon  of  cream  of 
tartar.  Boil  20  minutes  and  seal  in  fruit 
cans.  When  using,  pour  off  the  water, 
rinse  in  fresh  cold  water,  and  cook  like 
!  fresh  beans. 

* 

,  Regarding  the  schoolgirl  who  is  to 
board  herself,  while  away  at  high  school, 
a  sensible  Massachusetts  mother  makes 
!  the  following : 

Thirteen !  When  my  two  daughters 
tell  me  some  of  their  experiences  it  makes 
me  think  30  too  young  to  trust  to  the 
i  untender  mercies  of  the  world.  It  was,  I 
realize  now,  only  by  the  “grace  of  God” 
that  they  came  through  without  serious 
harm,  and  they  were  well  looked  after, 
too ! 

I  hope  someone  will  have  the  courage 
to  tell  “Vermont  Mother”  that,  unless 
the  child  is  with  good,  responsible  and 
suitable  friends,  who  understand  youth 
and  high  school  life  as  it  is  today,  she 
might  better  take  her  first  year’s  work 
in  the  home  school  (such  arrangements 
can  be  made  between  high  school  princi¬ 
pal  and  teacher  or  superintendent)  as  it 
is  a  big  adjustment  to  make  at  the  age 
of  13. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Rain,  rain,  rain !  It  was  an  old  say¬ 
ing  that  if  it  failed  to  rain  the  second 
day  of  July  there  would  be  no  rain  for 
six  weeks.  It  was  a  dry  day  here,  but  it 
has  surely  rained  the  fourth  and  fifth. 
There  was  a  big  program  on  for  the 
Fourth  at  Kingsport,  but  the  weeds  and 
wheat  harvest  looked  larger  to  many  of 
us.  Some  of  those  who  went  can  tell  us 
nothing,  only  about  a  rope-walker,  a  box¬ 
ing  bout  and  other  foolhardy  feats.  I 
asked,  “Was  there  any  speaking?”  They 
say,  “I  never  heard  any — some  places 
dancing  pavilions.”  I  can  but  wonder  is 
the  Fourth  degenerating  like  Christmas 
or  just  a  mockery,  like  Thanksgiving,  of 
what  it  was  originally  intended  to  be.  Is 
it  an  honor  to  the  dead  heroes  who 
marched  through  the  snow  and  over  froz¬ 
en  ground  half  clad,  half  fed,  barefooted, 
until  in  places  they  could  be  tracked  by 
the  blood  from  their  feet?  Is  it  right  to 
commercialize  the  anniversary  and  use  it 
for  revelry  and  questionable  amusements? 

Cherries  have  come  and  gone.  We 
canned  over  50  jars  and  made  jelly  and 
a  bit  of  butter.  We  find  that  cherry 
juice  mixed  with  strained  apples  and 
sugar,  equal  portions,  and  boiled  30  min¬ 
utes,  gives  us  a  delicious  cherry  tasted 
spread.  Our  Transparent  apple  tree  is 
bending.  We  count  on  baking  many  of 
them  with  peel  on,  and  covering  with  boil¬ 
ing  syrup  and  sealing.  They  hold  their 
flavor  and  keep  years.  The  Red  Astra- 
clians  are  a  good  pie  apple  canned  so. 
Many  of  the  Fall  and  Winter  apples  are 
too  weak  flavored  to  give  good  results 
canned. 

We  do  not  want  to  forget  our  sul¬ 
phured  apples.  We  can  use  quantities  of 
them.  Our  method  is  to  cut  a  basket- 
full  and  hang  basket  over  a  barrel,  tie 
string  to  handle  of  basket,  run  stick 
through  string,  lay  stick  across  top  of 
barrel,  or  a  tight  box  will  do.  Have  old 
quilt  or  oil  cloth  ready.  Place  coals  in 
an  iron  or  metal  receptacle,  sprinkle  sul¬ 
phur  over  live  coals,  set  under  basket, 
cover  quickly  so  fumes  cannot  escape. 
Leave  for  several  hours  or  until  apples 
turn  white.  I  find  it  best  to  renew  sul¬ 
phur  and  coals  once  or  twice.  Then  pack 
in  a  large  jar  or  watertight  barrel,  keep 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


212 — Perfect  in  De¬ 
tail.  Designed  in 

sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  re¬ 

quires  4%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
14  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


147 — For  the  Busy 
Woman.  Designed 
in  sizes  16,  18,  20 
years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  of  40- 
in.  material  and  5 
yds.  of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 
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199  —  Unmistakably 
Smart.  Designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  314  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
14  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  414  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


961 — Brother’s  New 
Suit.  Designed  in 
sizes  2,  4,  and  6 

years.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
32-in.  material  with 
H  yd.  of  40-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  %  yd. 
of  36-in.  lining.  Ten 
cents. 


*  ( 


111.43 


11143 — Ship  Designs  and  Household  Motifs. 
Pattern  contains  two  ship  designs,  meas¬ 
uring  about  1214  in.  wide  and  614  in.  high, 
including  the  water  line;  also  two  motifs 
for  trimming  household  linens,  measuring 
about  7%  in.  wide  and  3  in.  high.  Ten 
cents. 

New  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents 


Dewberries  are  our  next  crop.  We  find 
them  rather  scarce,  but  the  blackberry 
briers  are  loaded.  We  had  our  first  cook¬ 
ing  of  green  beans  the  third  of  July.  The 
chickens  hulled  our  peas  and  saved  us 
the  trouble  of  cooking  as  well  as  the 
pleasure  of  eating  them.  Irish  potatoes 


have  made  fairly  good ;  cabbage  gone  to 
leaves  and  no  heads.  We  used  arsenate  of 
lead  to  spray  our  beans,  had  no  sprayer 
and  used  a  bunch  of  leaves.  Where  there 
is  a  will  there’s  a  way.  The  beetles  are 
not  going  so  well ;  can  only  use  it  be¬ 
fore  beans  shape,  for  snap  beans,  but  we 
surely  hope  to  hold  them  in  check. 

The  rats  have  left  us  18  young  chick¬ 
ens,  but  as  yet  have  not  molested  the  old 
hens.  Our  cats  will  hardly  tackle  the 
wharf  rats.  They  are  hard  to  trap.  We 
have  dug  out  some  dens  that  were  well- 
filled  with  chickens,  but  they  seem  to  be 
everywhere ;  not  uncommon  to  find  dens  in 
the  fields.  They  have  gnawed  numerous 
holes  through  planks  into  the  house  in 
some  homes,  especially  the  old-fashioned 
log  houses.  They  are  so  numerous  that 
members  of  the  family  have  been  bitten 
during  the  night.  If  every  locality  would 
set  a  rat  day  and  go  after  them  it  might 
help.  The  farmer  has  surely  got  his 
troubles  with  enemies  on  every  side,  and 
as  I  look  out  of  the  window  on  the  steep 
hillsides  gullied  out  until  a  horse  can 
hardly  cross  them  in  the  cornfield,  look 
around  and  see  the  many  hills  stripped 
bare  of  the  timber,  I  can  but  wonder  what 
will  be  the  fortune  of  the  next  generation. 
The  struggle  for  a  bare  existence  will  be 
more  ferocious  than  our  own  has  been. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


From  a  New  Hampshire 
Farm 

Rain  has  been  the  rule  here  in  New 
England  for  many  months,  and  still  the 
earth  sucks  it  out  of  sight  continously. 
This  week’s  storm  approached  a  small 
cloudburst,  flooding  many  spots,  which 
dried  out  quick  enough  to  save  the  crops. 
Alfalfa  and  early  cut  hay  are  almost  a 
total  loss.  Apples,  other  fruits  and  ber¬ 
ries  seem  to  have  set  above  the  normal 
average.  Crops  except  on  the  heavier 
soils,  seem  to  have  come  up  more  even 
and  much  quicker  than  other  years,  and 
growth  is  very  fast  when  we  do  get  sev¬ 
eral  sunshiny  days.  The  gipsy  caterpil¬ 
lars  and  others  cover  the  birches,  pines 
and  other  woodland  trees ;  even  elms  are 
being  stripped  of  their  leaves.  To  my 
mind  a  worm  must  have  some  appetite  to 
digest  elm  leaves.  Maples  seem  more 
immune.  Carolina  poplars  are  almost 
out  of  style  here,  as  the  worms  eat  the 
leaves,  in  preference  to  other  food. 

Earlier  in  the  season  the  cuckoos  both¬ 
ered  nesting  birds  quite  badly,  close  in 
the  yard,  and  also  tried  to  get  into  the 
barn  where  30  to  50  pairs  of  barn  swal¬ 
lows  nest  yearly.  Meeting  too  much  re¬ 
sistance  there  they  pestered  a  pewee 
nesting  in  the  henhouse.  We  found  there 
the  dead  cuckoo,  also  the  nest  full  of  dead 
pewees  almost  ready  to  fly.  As  to  the  pe¬ 
wee  parents,  it  will  ever  remain  a  mys¬ 
tery.  Those  small  pewees  were  covered 
with  more  mites  than  I  ever  saw  at  one 
time  in  a  henhouse  before.  If  one  wishes 
to  save  some  of  these  birds  a  good  dusting 
with  louse  powder  would  be  the  best  one 
could  do  for  them. 

I  opened  the  dead  cuckoo,  and  to  my 
surprise  she  was  filled  to  an  extreme  size 
with  nearly  full-grown  gypsy  caterpillars. 
A  much  maligned  friend  is  the  cuckoo  if 
it  is  probable  at  all  that  their  natural 
diet  may  be  these  pests. 

Not  many  old  relics  of  a  past  early 
settlement  are  to  be  found  in  these  parts 
now,  mostly  the  dealers  and  collectors 
have  raked  the  farms  clean,  but  several 
days  ago  one  of  the  sons  brought  in  an 
old  two-fined  fork  dated  1786,  a  fireplace 
crane,  1811,  and  now  along  comes  an¬ 
other  young  man,  with  a  half  cent,  1823, 
and  a  “Bentonian  mint  drop,”  1837,  a 
coin  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  before. 
It  seems  that  that  year  there  wras  a 
financial  panic  in  this  country.  Just 
what  value  the  mint  drop  was  supposed 
to  represent  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say.  These 
were  dug  up  in  the  yard ;  perhaps  more 
may  show  up  later. 

The  bantam  is  bringing  out  a  nest  full 
of  pearl  guineas  today.  I  hope  I  can 
raise  them,  shall  try  by  the  government 
bulletin  I  have  on  “Guineas.”  I  sent  for 
100  bulletins  and  nearly  fell  over  in  sur¬ 
prise  when  I  received  them  all,  and  so 
many  times  I  turn  to  those  pages,  and 
such  a  help  they  have  been  to  me. 

MOTHER  OF  SEVEN. 


Helps  in  Housekeeping 

The  little  things  count  in  making  house¬ 
keeping  easy,  I  think  sometimes,  almost 
as  much  as  the  big  ones.  How  many 
housewives  have  discovered  that  rubber 
bands,  such  as  are  used  in  offices,  are  most 
helpful  in  the  kitchen?  Package  goods 
when  opened,  sucfl  as  rice,  tapioca,  break¬ 
fast  food,  etc.,  have  a  most  disconcerting 
way  of  topping  over  and  spilling  their 
contents  over  pantry  shelves.  It  is  a  good 
bit  of  trouble  to  tie  them  shut  with  a 
string  each  time  they  are  used,  but  a 
rubber  band  can  be  snapped  on  in  a  sec¬ 
ond,  and  the  package  is  kept  securely  shut 
when  in  storage. 

Perhaps  you  have  a  bit  of  fish,  or  other 
oderiferous  food,  that  needs  a  cover  when 
in  the  .refrigerator.  There  may  be  other 
households  like  ours,  where  there  are 
never  half  enough  small  covers  for  dishes 
in  which  food  is  stored.  But  a  good- 
sized  piece  of  waxed  paper  put  over  the 
dish,  with  a  rubber  band  to  hold  it  in 
place,  solves  the  problem.  It  is  even  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  cover,  for  keeping  the  odor 
from  going  through  the  ice  box. 

Those  of  us  who  some  times  have  to 
wear  a  long-sleeved  dress  in  the  kitchen, 


know  how  the  sleeves  will  work  down 
when  we  are  working,  even  though  we 
think  we  have  rolled  them  up  securely. 
And  when  your  hands  are  in  something 
like  dish  water  or  piecrust,  and  you  can¬ 
not  tuck  them  up  without  soiling  the 
sleeves,  is  just  the  time  they  come  down 
most  frequently.  They  are  almost  as  ag¬ 
gravating  in  their  uncanny  ability  to  an¬ 
noy  you  wlipn  you  are  most  helpless,  as 
the  fly  that  will  sit  on  your  nose  when 
your  hands  are  so  occupied  that  they  can¬ 
not  brush  it  off.  The  remedy  for  sleeves 
that  thus  get  in  the  way,  I  have  found, 
is  a  rubber  band.  Use  a  very  narrow 
band  about  five  inches  in  circumference. 
This  size  is  most  comfortable,  and  ex¬ 
erts  sufficient  pressure  to  keep  the  sleeves 
in  place. 

If  you  sell  rhubarb  or  asparagus,  it  is 
much  more  convenient  to  use  rubber  bands 
than  string,  to  hold  the  stalks  in  bunches. 
An  old  inner  tube  cut  in  rings  about  one- 
fourth  inch  in  width,  makes  fine,  strong 
bands  for  this  purpose. 

If  the  children’s  overshoes  keep  coming 
off  in  muddy  weather,  one  of  these  bands 
over  the  instep  will  hold  the  shoes  firmly 
in  place.  Keep  a  box  of  rubber  bands  in 
the  drawer  of  kitchen  table  or  cabinet, 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  you  will  find 
many  more  uses  for  them  than  I  have  out¬ 
lined,  and  I  am  sure  you  Avill  wonder 
how  you  ever  got  along  without  them. 

Another  of  my  pet  helps  is  spreading 
newspapers  on  the  floor  to  save  cleaning. 
Do  the  men  of  your  household  always 
leave  a  pool  of  water  with  tiny  islands 
of  ice  in  it,  when  they  replenish  the  ice 
supply  in  the  refrigerator?  Ice,  at  our 
house,  seems  always  to  be  perversely, 
just  a  mite  too  wide  or  too  long  for  the 
ice  chamber,  and  requires  chipping  to 
make  it  fit  when  it  reaches  the  refrigera¬ 
tor.  A  good,  thick  newspaper  spread 
wide  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  ice  box, 
makes  a  splendid  field  of  operations  for 
this  fitting  process,  and  it  saves  mopping 
up  a  pool  of  water  from  the  linoleum. 
When  baking  I  always  carpet  the  floor 
with  newspapers  under  the  table  I  am 
using.  It  takes  only  a  second  to  roll  them 
up_  when  through,  and  the  floor  is  just  as 
spick  and  span  as  when  I  started.  In 
muddy  weather  spread  a  row  of  them  on 
the  back  porch  where  the  men  and  chil¬ 
dren  walk,  and  there  will  be  no  need  to 
scold  about  muddy  tracks.  A  brick  or  two 
will  weigh  them  down  and  hold  in  place 
if  it  is  windy.  ellen  joiinston. 


Salads  That  Are  Different 

The  following  salads  are  the  results  of 
some  experimenting  which  I  have  done. 
My  family  was  well  pleased.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  try  them. 

Cottage  Cheese  and  Prune  Salad. — This 
idea  may  be  helpful  when  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  not  available.  Remove 
pits  froms  large,  well-drained  cookfd 
prunes,  insert  a  quarter  of  an  English 
walnut  kernel  or  an  almond.  From  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  make  oval  balls  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  prune.  On  individual  salad 
plates  arrange  prunes  and  cheese  in  any 
desired  design.  The  black  and  white  col¬ 
or  contrast  makes  this  dish  very  attrac¬ 
tive.  Pass  mayonnaise  to  be  used  with 
this  if  desired. 

My  Favorite  Molded  Salad.  —  Have 
tried  many  recipes  for  molded  salad,  but 
this  one  which  I  worked  out  myself  is  al¬ 
ways  best  received  by  my  family  and 
friends:  To  one  pint  of  lemon  gelatine, 
add  three-fourths  cup  of  diced  tender  cel¬ 
ery,  one  tart  but  not  sour  apple  and 
orange,  one  banana  and  one-lialf  cup  of 
dates — all  cut  in  small  pieces.  Mold  in 
individual  or  large  mold.  Serve  on  let¬ 
tuce  preferably  on  individual  plates.  Pass 
mayonnaise  dressing  in  a  bowl.  The 
dates,  seem  to  give  this  mixture  a  taste 
different  from  any  other  salad  of  this 
kind. 

Pear  and  Pineapple  Salad.  —  Canned 
pears  may  be  used  but  fresh  ones  are 
much  better.  For  the  foundation  of  this 
salad  use  two  parts  pears  cut  in  cubes 
and  one  part  well  drained  and  cubed  pine¬ 
apple,  or  proportion  according  to  taste. 
Mix  well  with  mayonnaise  dressing.  Now 
several  different  salads  may  be  concocted 
from  this  mixture.  Nuts  may  be  added, 
oranges,  apples  or  bananas.  '  The  latter 
are  especially,  good.  The  pear  and  pine¬ 
apple  is  very  good  with  cottage  cheese 
and  different  from  the  familiar  cottage 
cheese  and  pear  combination. 

MRS.  LENNAH  B.  BOND. 


Rhubarb  Custard  Pie 

I  want  to  tell  the  home  folks  how  I 
make  rhubarb  custard  pie,  that  is  very 
popular.  I  cut  up  the  rhubarb  with  the 
skin  on.  pour  over  it  boiling  water  and 
let  stand  five  minutes.  .  Drain  off  water, 
add  sugar,  butter  and  lemon,  cook,  thick¬ 
ening  with  cornstarch,  and  add  yolk  of 
egg,  when  you  remove  from  fire.  Fill  a 
baked  pie  shell,  cover  with  meringue  made 
of  egg  white,  put  into  oven  until  a  light 
brown.  mrs.  w.  r.  d. 


Mayonnaise 

Use  a  mixing  bowl.  This  recipe  makes 
one  pint :  One  egg,  two  tablespoons  sugar, 
two  level  teaspoons  mustard,  1%  teaspoon 
salt,  Ys  teaspoon  paprika,  %  cup  oil,  14 
cup  vinegar,  four  level  tablespoons  corn¬ 
starch,  one  cup  cold  water.  Put  all  in¬ 
gredients  in  bowl  but  do  not  mix.  Cook 
cornstarch  and  water  together  until  _  it 
clears.  Put  this  mixture  in  bowl  with 
other  ingredients  and  beat  briskly  with 
egg  beater,  MRS.  E.  R.  Y. 
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e  romance  wrecker 


Halitosis  ( unpleasant  breath)  a  handicap 
to  popularity  and  a  bar  to  marriage 


MANY  a  love  affair  is  nipped  in  the  bud 
simply  because  either  the  man  or  the 
woman  has  halitosis — and  is  not  aware  of  it. 

Don’t  fool  yourself  that  you  never  have  this  all- 
too-common  ailment.  Since  it  never  announces 
itself  to  the  victim,  you  simply 
cannot  know  when  you  have 
it.  But  others  know — and  are 
offended. 

How  foolish  to  risk  such 
offense  when,  by  simply  using 
Listerine  systematically,  you 
can  put  yourself  on  the  safe 
side — and  the  polite  side. 


Listerine  ends  halitosis  quickly.  Being  antiseptic, 
it  attacks  bacteria  that  usually  cause  odors.  And, 
then,  being  a  powerful  deodorant,  it  overcomes 
the  odors  themselves.  Even  the  strong  odors  of 
fish  and  onion  yield  to  it. 

You  need  only  to  rinse  the 
mouth  with  Listerine  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  risk  of  offending. 
You’ll  find  it  a  precaution 
worth  taking.  Keep  a  bottle 
handy  in  your  bathroom  or  on 
your  dressing  table.  Lam¬ 
bert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  New  Baby — 
LISTERINE 

SHAVING 

CREAM 

-you’ve  got  a  treat  ahead  of  you. 
TRY  IT 


LISTERINE 

The  safe  antiseptic 


READ  THE  FACTS 
V3  had  halitosis 

/CQ  hairdressers  state  that  about  every 
vJO  third  woman,  many  of  them  from  the 
wealthy  classes,  is  halitoxic.  Who  should 
know  better  than  they? 
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Get  This  Free  Book  Now 


A  Farmer’s  Op  inions 


-if  you.  wa.Jtti 
more  milk 
tliis  fall! 


Don’t  let  the  milk  flow 
drop  when  pasture  fails  .  .  .  . 


Now  is  the  time  to  act  if  you 
want  high  fall  and  winter 
milk  production.  Records 
kept  on  thousands  of  farms, 
prove  that  summer  grain 
feeding  is  the  way  to  keep 
up  the  milk  flow  and  boost 
yearly  profits  per  head. 

This  is  the  critical  season. 
Pastures  in  most  places  are 


scant,  poor  in  protein- — star¬ 
vation  rations  for  cows  milk¬ 
ing  steadily.  And  in  the  fall, 
when  the  results  begin  to 
show,  it’s  too  late  to  remedy 
the  damage.  Send  for  this 
free  book  of  tested  summer 
rations,  showing  correct  pro¬ 
portion  of  Linseed  Meal  at 
different  seasons.  Mail  the 
coupon  today  for  your  copy. 


MEAL 

The  Universal  Protein  Feed 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Send  free  booklet  No.  J-8  on  “Summer  Feeding." 

Name _ 

Address _ _ _ 


©  L.  M.  E.  C.  1928 


MEAL 


16% 

DAIRY 

FEED 


Its  Cured 

THAT'S  WHY  Arcady 
Sweet !  6  Dairy  Feed  has 
been  giving  satisfaction  for 
over  15  years  and  is  today 
the  most  popular  low  pro¬ 
tein.  low  priced  dairy  feed. 

Get  some  from  your 
dealer  today 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet, 
dealer’s  name,  etc. 

ARCADY  FARMS 
y  MILLING  CO.  v 

Dept.  bO.  Brooks  Bldg., Chicago,  III. 


WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  FREE 
DAIRY  BOOKLET 


Gulden  Series 
Ue  Laval  Separators 


are  the  crowning  achievement  in  fifty  years  of 
separator  manufacture  and  leadership.  In  skim¬ 
ming  efficiency,  ease  of  turning,  convenience, 
durability,  quality  of  workmanship  and  beauty  of 
design  and  finish,  they  are  the  best  cream 
separators  ever  made. 

Sold  on  the  easy  payment  plan.  Trade  allow¬ 
ances  made  on  old  separators  of  any  age  or  make. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  St. 


Free  Bulletins  on 
Farm  Sanitation 


that  tell  how  to  prevent  diseases  of  animals 
and  fowls  by  using 

3@S)!£%o.l 

(STANDARDIZED) 

Kills  Parasites-Disinfecis 

Bulletin  No.  151,  Farm  Sanitation;  No.  160, 
Hog  Diseases;  No.  163,  Poultry. 

•JgMA  CAPSULe^ 

KILL  INTESTINAL  WORMS 

Worm  Bulletin  No.  650,  for  all  live  stock; 

No.  655,  for  Chickens  and  Turkeys. 
Kreso  Dip  No.  1  and  Nema  Capsules  at  your 
drug  store.  Free  Bulletins  sent  by 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPT.  OF  ' 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH,,  U,  S.  A. 


Maker  of  well-known 
Dr.  Naylor’s  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators  ^ 


Leaky  Teats  can 
now  be  corrected 

Dr.  Naylor’s  STOP-A-LEAK,  a  new 
liquid  preparation,  is  applied  directly  over 
opening  in  teat,  after  each  milking.  Three 
to  six  treatments  should  be  sufficient. 
Equally  effective  in  treating  teats  that  leak 
from  side  or  at  end.  At  dealers,  or  mailed 
postpaid,  $1. — money  back  guarantee. 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  Veterinarian 
Dept.  20  Morris,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


A  Country  Church.  — •  An  inspiring 
sign  of  moral  standards  and  stability  in  a 
farming  community  is  the  country  church. 
In  it  people  gather  together  for  quiet 
meditation.  It  evidences  their  purpose 
to  develop  and  realize  the  high  values  and 
the  splendid  possibilities  of  life.  What 
else  can  men  do  that  will  dignify,  enrich 
and  sweeten  their  lives,  and  set  them 
apart  from  jungle  animals? 

It  Serves  Human  Needs. — In  Jeffer¬ 
son  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  a  Saturday  in  June 
my  searching  attention  was  fixed  for  hap¬ 
py  minutes  on  the  Middle  Road  Church, 
more  than  75  years  old.  Chaste  white,  it 
stands  in  good  repair  upon  a  solid  foun¬ 
dation,  with  fine  old  trees  and  the  wide 
spaces  of  green  fields  and  distant  hills 
around  it.  One  thinks  of  it  as  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  spirit  and  peace  of  the 
open  country.  One  might  see  it  as  a 
living,  growing  tree,  mutely  but  eloquent¬ 
ly  exhorting  in  behalf  of  the  good  life. 
It  was  good  to  talk  with  some  of  the  men 
and  women  to  whose  needs  this  revered  in¬ 
stitution  and  its  associations  have  min¬ 
istered.  It  is  the  church  of  a  farming 
community.  The  marriage  and  funeral 
ceremonies  of  three  generations  of  local 
families  have  been  performed  within  its 
walls.  Little  children  have  grown  up  in 
its  Sunday  school  and  seen  their  own 
boys  and  girls  sit  where  they  sat  long 
ago,  when  horses  and  buggies  carried  them 
thither  over  rough  roads  through  rain, 
snow,  sleet  and  wind. 

A  Happy  Merchant. — For  30  years 
Fred  M.  Fuller  has  conducted  a  general 
merchandising  business  in  a  very  old 
building,  about  18  by  20  feet,  with  a  new 
annex  to  it,  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  Middle  Road  Church.  He  inherited 
the  business  and  property  from  his  father. 
Going  into  the  store,  a  stranger,  I  began 
to  ask  questions.  Mr.  Fuller  answered 
courteously,  but  didn’t  say  anything  more 
than  was  necessary  until  I  handed  him  a 
card ;  then  he  talked  and  smiled  and 
showed  me  the  store.  I  noticed  a  pile 
of  Rural  New-Yorkers  on  a  shelf.  He 
reads  the  paper  critically.  Several  local 
people  came  in,  addressed  him  genially 
by  his  first  name,  bought  things  and 
walked  out.  It  was  pleasant  and  instruc¬ 
tive  to  linger  and  loaf  there,  and  hear  his 
remarks  on  crop  conditions,  seed,  feed  and 
milk  prices,  and  the  qualities  and  be¬ 
havior  of  men.  He  is  prospering,  lives 
well  but  simply,  and  is  respected  by  a 
long  list  of  patrons.  The  scene  and  its 
setting  and  the  honest  aromas  of  the 
clean  little  store  took  me  back  in  memory 
to  a  lone  country  store  in  a  boy’s  fairy¬ 
land  of  swimming  holes,  wild  animals,  for¬ 
ests,  farms,  orchards,  bee  trees,  hills  and 
high  bluffs  with  overhanging,  vine-clad 
ledges.  A  stage  coach  drawn  by  four 
mules  (sometimes  by  horses)  carried 
merchandise  to  this  store,  and  at  the  same 
time  dropped  off  and  took  on  a  mail  bag 
twice  a  week,  for  it  was  also  a  post  office. 
It  wras  known  as  “the  store  that’s  15  miles 
from  nowhere,”  but  the  two  men  who 
owned  and  ran  -it  were  as  good  merchants, 
as  good  citizens  and  as  good  neighbors  as 
pioneer  conditions  ever  developed. 

Rabbits  in  New  York  State. — Hav¬ 
ing  seen  many  areas  in  New  York  State 
and  in  isome  other  States  as  well  where 
milk  goats  and  rabbits  could  be  raised 
on  the  same  farms — probably  at  a  profit — 
we  printed  a  paragraph  on  this  subject 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  14.  After  read¬ 
ing  it,  D.  J.  B.,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y., 
wrote  this:  “Do  you  know  anyone  who 
raises  rabbits  exclusively,  to  the  extent 
of  making  a  living  from  them?  Often, 
when  I  meet  some  one  engaged  in  animal 
husbandry,  I  bring  up  the  question  of 
rabbits.  The  answers  lead  me  to  believe 
that  there  are  no  optimists  in  that  line. 
City  friends  usually  hold  up  their  hands 
in  horror.  Inasmuch  as  your  editorial 
had  some  enthusiasm  on  the  subject,  there 
must  be  a  bright  side  to  rabbits.” 

There  Is  a  Bright  Side. — D.  J.  B.  is 
assured  that  there  is  a  bright  side  to  rab- 
rit-raising,  but  one  might  require  to  go 
to  California  to  see  it.  Many  people  in 
the  East,  however,  raise  rabbits,  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  some  of  them 
make  a  profit  by  doing  so.  If  they  do, 
then  others  surely  can  do  likewise,  after 
they  learn  how  to  proceed.  Much  can  be 
learned  by  reading  standard  texts  and 
bulletins,  but  experience  is  always  the 
most  effective  teacher.  Three  valuable 


leaflets  on  the  subject  are  for  distribution 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C. :  liaising  Do¬ 
mestic  Rabbits  (Leaflet  4),  Chinchilla 
Rabbits  for  Food  and  Fur  (Leaflet  22) 
and  Rabbit-House  Construction  (Leaflet 
15).  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1519,  en¬ 
titled  Rabbit  Skins  for  Fur,  also  is  worth 
reading  and  keeping.  From  Leaflet  4, 
written  by  D.  Monroe  Green,  this  is 
quoted :  “The  production  of  domestic  rab¬ 
bits  has  developed  during  the  past  few 
years  into  an  industry  that  promises  to 
become  important  throughout  the  whole 
country.”  Mr.  Green  states  that  more 
than  $1,000,000  worth  of  dressed  rabbit 
meat  uas  marketed  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1926.  In  California  rabbits  are  produced 
in  large  numbers.  Some  breeders  keep 
50  to  100  head  and  some  1,000  to  5.000 
or  more.  Net  profits  of  40  to  50  cents  a 
pound  for  live  rabbits  are  not  uncommon 
in  that  State.  They  are  mostly  marketed 
as  fryers  at  eight  weeks  of  age,  weighing 
about  four  pounds. 

Combines  for  Harvesting. — J.  w.  S.. 
Brookeville,  Md.,  asks  for  information 
concerning  the  combine.  This  is  a  big  but 
not  highly  complicated  machine  that  be¬ 
heads  and  thrashes  wheat  or  other  small- 
grain  crop.  It  deposits  the  grain  in  an 
elevator,  which  is  a  part  of  it,  and  scat¬ 
ters  the  chaff  and  straw  upon  the  field 
Commonly  a  tractor  pulls  it,  but  horses 
and  mules  do  the  pulling  in  some  regions. 
At  intervals  the  grain  is  emptied  by  gravi¬ 
tation  into  wagons  that  run  from  the 
field  to  the  granary.  Men  who  have 
had  much  experience  with  combines,  on  a 
big  scale  and  under  fair  conditions,  report 
that  they  do  rapid,  satisfactory  work, 
greatly  reduce  man  labor  in  harvesting, 
eliminate  the  twine  bill,  and  are  sound 
business  investments.  Last  year  in  North 
Dakota  and  Central  Illinois  I  saw  com¬ 
bines  in  operation.  “New”  men  were 
having  plenty  of  expensive  trouble  with 
some  of  them.  This  is  always  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  All  makes  of  the  machine  are 
undergoing  changes  and  improvements. 
In  price,  they  run  from  $1,500  to  $3,000, 
depending  on  size  or  capacity.  Useful  in¬ 
formation  can  be  obtained  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  .  Information  of  a  different 
kind,  but  invaluable  to  anyone  interested, 
is  contained  in  a  bulletin  issued  last  year 
by  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  Man¬ 
hattan,  Kan. 

“Combined”  Grain  in  Granary.  — 
W.  B.  DeNault  supervises  the  farming  of 
75,000  acres  in  North  Dakota.  He  is  as 
clear-headed  and  right-headed  a  man  as 
one  is  likely  to  meet.  J.  F.  Hardy,  who 
operates  one  of  Mr.  DeNault’s  farms, 
bought  a  combine  for  $2,700  last  year 
with  which  to  harvest  his  wheat.  Mr.  De¬ 
fault  reports  that,  according  to  the 
farm’s  accounts,  Mr.  Hardy’s  investment 
was  amply  justified  by  the  results  ob¬ 
tained.  Weeds  are  common  in  fields  of 
Spring-grown  grains  in  the  Northwest 
and  elsewhere,  and  in  many  fields  of  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  in  other  regions.  When  the 
grain  crop  is  harvested,  the  weed  seeds  are 
green.  The  combine  thrashes  them  out 
and  runs 'them  into  its  elevator.  Moisture 
in  them  transfers  itself  to  the  grain  in 
storage  bins  or  granaries.  A  new  device 
for  cleaning  weed  seeds  out  gave  excellent 
experimental  results  in  the  Northwest 
last  year.  A  'high  percentage  of  grain 
that  is  “combined”  goes  into  the  granary 
carrying  so  much  moisture  that  it  will 
burn,  mold  and  lose  its  market  value  un¬ 
less  the  granary  is  equipped  with  a  some¬ 
what  elaborate  ventilating  system.  This 
is  a  detail  that  has  been  attended  to  by 
experienced  users  of  the  machine.  Large 
smooth  fields,  -in  which  there  are  no 
“seepy”  or  wet  places,  are  best  adapted 
to  the  combine.  In  Illinois  the  combine 
on  Senator  Frank  H.  Funk’s  farm  blew 
a  lot  of  wheat  out  in  the  straw  and 
chaff,  but  the  crop  was  hardly  worth  har¬ 
vesting,.  and  the  operator  had  not  master¬ 
ed  his  job.  Farm  machinery  as  a  wliole 
has  been  improved  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  last  dozen  years,  but  I  haven't 
observed  any  improvement  in  the  retail 
prices  to  farmers.  The  user  of  the  com¬ 
bine  saves  the  wages  of  several  farm 
hands,  but  when  lie  buys  the  machine  he 
pays  the  much  higher  wages  of  as  many 
men  whose  labor  went  into  the  machine. 

A  Weak-hacked  Pig.  —  T.  IT.  B., 
Southold,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  asks:  “What 
would  help  a  nice  pig  four  months  old 
that  has  a  weak  back  and  weak  legs?" 
Plenty  of  milk  (whole,  skimmed  or  from 
the  churn),  a  handful  of  mineralized  pig 
feed  at  a  time  and  clover  pasture  would 
strengthen  the  pig’s  back  and  legs  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  maybe  start  it  on  Hie  way 
to  a  fairly  satisfactory  lioghood.  During 
its  unborn  life,  the  pig  was  inadequately 
supplied  with  lime.  Probably,  also,  its 
dam’s  milk  was  deficient  in  that  sub¬ 
stance  throughout  the  suckling  period. 
The  time  to  begin  feeding  a  pig  is  a  few 
months  before  its  dam  is  bred  to  its  sire. 
The  keels  of  pigs  are  laid  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  the  dam  §  pregnancy.  She 
must  have  plenty  of  lime  and  other  cell¬ 
feeding  or  building  materials  stored  in 
her  body,  and  receive  a  complete  or  well- 
balanced  ration  in  order  to  build  her  off¬ 
spring.  The  wise  stockman  begins  feed¬ 
ing  and  raising  liis  animals  before  they 
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are  born,  and  continues  the  good  work 
from  their  birth  to  maturity.  He  likes 
his  work  and  does  it.  well.  On  a  runty, 
puny  pig,  with  weak,  brittle  bones  and 
a  curlless  tail,  it  would  be  easy  to  spend 
a  dollar’s  worth  of  work  and  feed  for 
every  dime’s  worth  of  pork  or  progeny 
that  it  would  yield. 

Horse- lovers  and  Horse  Sense.  — 
Most  of  us  who  have  raised,  broken,  rid¬ 
den,  worked  and  played  with  horses  are 
often  likely  to  be  childishly  sentimental 
in  our  spoken  or  written  allusions  to 
them.  You  have  now  or  remember  your 
favorite  horse.  I  remember  mine.  “He 
was  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  faithful 
and  the  noblest  animal  in  the  world,  ex¬ 
cept  my  dog.”  (I  have  said  that  so  often 
that  I  quote  it.  Why  do  we  make  such 
sweeping  statements?  I  don’t  know,  but 
I  still  believe  what  I’ve  said  about  the 
horse  and  the  dog  that  I  loved  a  long 
time  ago,  over  the  hills  and  far  away.) 
A  Rockford,  Ill.,  plant  slaughters  several 
hundred  wild  and  worthless  range  horses 
daily.  It  converts  them  into  canned 
meat  for  export  and  for  domestic  dog 
feed.  The  plant  was  damaged  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  that 
was  thrown  into  it  by  a  fanatical  friend 
of  the  horse.  He  was  violently  opposed 
to  the  killing  of  horses,  and  he  proposed 
to  kill  their  killers.  His  kind  of  horse- 
love  lacked  horse  sense.  An  ardent  horse 
worshipper,  whose  emotions  are  unstable 
or  under  dubious  control,  is  no  harmless 
crank,  sometimes.  Even  so,  I  like  cranks, 
if  they  don’t  take  the  bombing  route  to 
their  goals.  They  have  done  many  a  good 
turn  in  thought  and  invention. 

Fed  Stale  Bread  to  Horses. — G.  H., 
Franklinville,  N.  J.,  is  not  a  horse  crank, 
but  it.  is  evident  that  he  loves  horses,  for 
on  July  14  he  wrote  this :  “About  40 
years  ago,  when  I  was  driving  bakery 
routes  on  Long  Island,  I  fed  stale  bread  to 
our  horses.  I  soaked  it  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  evening,  before  feeding  time, 
squeezed  the  water  out  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble.  To  two  quarts  of  it  I  added  a  quart 
of  Avhole  oats  and  a  quart  of  bran,  mixing 
thoroughly.  This  was  a  ration  for  a 
horse.  My  horses  looked  slick  and  fat. 
Everybody  wanted  to  know  what  we  were 
feeding  them.  In  the  morning  they  got 
four  quarts  of  oats,  the  same  at  dinner 
time,  and  hay  alone  at  night.  We  never 
had  a  case  of  colic.”  G.  H.  put  that  stale 
bread  to  good  use.  Being  mostly  starch, 
it  tended  to  balance  up  the  proteins  of  his 
oats  and  bran.  Doubtful  edibles  used  to 
he  tried  on  the  dog  first.  I  have  seen  stale 
bread  (of  my  own  making)  that  would 
require  radical  processing  in  order  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  my  dog.  When 
stale  bread  is  subjected  to  the  well-nigh 
miraculous  culinary  art  for  which  the 
French  are  famous,  it  becomes  “French 
toast”  or  “the  poor  man’s  cake.” 

Business  Secrets. — In  the  industrial 
world,  as  men  come  to  know  it  in  cities, 
trade  rivals  have  trade  secrets  which  they 
do  not  share  with  one  another.  Each 
strives  to  “get  ahead  of  the  other  fellow.” 
A  patent,  secret  or  clever  practice  of  his 
own  designing  may  enable  him  to  do  it. 
Practically  all  farmers  used  to  be  glad 
to  tell  anything  that  they  knew  that 
would  be  helpful  to  others.  One  seldom 
met  a  farmer  who,  having  been  successful 
in  doing  something  original  and  profitable, 
would  refuse,  if  asked,  to  disclose  his  se¬ 
cret,  formula  or  method.  Has  this  in¬ 
nate  goodness  and  generosity  of  heart 
been  modified  by  the  science,  economics, 
and  intense  commercialization  of  farming? 
Have  the  examples  of  “go-getters”  in  the 
big  industries  stimulated  the  moneymak¬ 
ing  instict  in  farmers  until  their  relations 
with  one  another  are  less  free  and  less 
human  than  they  were  a  generation  ago? 
One  answer  is  that  at  heart  men  as  a 
whole  are  just  about  what  they  have  al¬ 
ways  been,  whether  living  on  farms  or  in 
cities  and  towns.  There  are  other  an¬ 
swers.  D.  c.  W. 


North  Dakota  Silos 

As  I  have  been  reading  the  advice 
given  L.  C.  about  a  silo  for  six  cows,  may 
I  offer  him  some  more,  and  tell  him  to 
do  it  the  North  Dakota  way?  We  do 
not  build  silos :  we  dig  them  !  that  is,  if 
an  old  gravel  pit,  cellar  or  convenient 
hole  in  the  ground  is  not  to  be  had.  In 
Benson  County  several  farmers  tried  this 
method  of  curing  corn  several  years  ago, 
and  last  year  trench  silos,  as  we  choose 
to  call  them,  were  common  in  this  district. 

On  our  own  farm  we  enlarged  a  hole 
that  had  once  been  in  use  as  a  dugout 
chicken  house.  The  subsoil  was  quite 
sandy.  We  had  our  doubts  about  the 
walls  _  holding  without  cement,  but  we 
tried  it  out.  As  corn  was  backward  here 
last  year,  there  were  no  ears.  We  had 
planted  a  tall-growing,  thin-stemmed  va¬ 
riety.  As  we  had  no  silage  cutter,  we 
laid  it  in  the  trench  in  regular  piles,  and 
a  small  boy  on  a  horse  tramped  it  down. 
This  corn  cured  splendidly.  After  a 
small  amount  had  been  used,  the  men 
drove  right  into  the  silo  with  a  horse  on 
a  stone  boat  and  cut  it  out  with  a  hay 
knife. 

The  silo  wms  covered  with  a  straw  and 
pole  roof.  The  cost  was  just  the  work, 
while  the  work  of  filling  was  much  less 
than  with  the  old  style. 

Some  of  these  trenches  need  to  be  ce¬ 
mented  up  to  prevent  caving.  Several 
local  farmers  have  trench  silos  adjoining 
their  barns.  This  is  a  handy  arrange¬ 
ment.  About  400  trenches  are  to  be  dug 
m  the  western  part  of  the  State  this 
Summer,  to  be  ready  for  Fall  use. 

Benson  Co.,  N.  D.  J.  J.  u. 


Live  Stock  Brevities 

The  late  Frank  S.  Hastings,  for  many 
years  manager  of  the  S.  M.  S.  Ranch, 
owned  in  Texas  by  the  Swensons,  said 
that  the  will  to  live  and  to  resist  con¬ 
quering  was  more  powerful  and  assertive 
in  the  old-time  longhorn  steers  than  in 
modern  improved  and  refined  beef  steers. 
If  the  vital  endowment  and  fire  of  life 
in  live  stock  be  weakened  and  cooled  down 
by  excessive  housing  and  pampering,  we 
are  sure  to  have  increasingly  serious  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  animal  diseases  and  sterility. 

In  the  course  of  their  recent  meetings 
and  tours  in  the  East,  some  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle  people  said  that  a  Jersey  cow 
is  at  her  best  at  the  pail  when  she  is 
about  eight  years  old. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Dairy  Science  Association  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  in  June,  S.  S.  Brownell,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  talked  on  “Or¬ 
ganization  and  Operation  of  Bull  Asso¬ 
ciations.”  He  wTas  invited  to  appear 
before  Farmers’  Day  audiences  in  New 
Jersey  and  to  arrange  a  tour  of  New 
York  dairymen  to  Keystone  communities 
where  bull  associations  are  operating. 
This  last  request  comes  as  a  result  of  a 
talk  at  the  Cornell  University  Farmers’ 
Week. 


A  Cow  Tester’s  Notes 

I  am  inclosing  some  figures  which  I 
thought  would  be  of  interest  to  readers. 
There  were  about  600  cows  tested  in  the 
Morris  County  Cow  Testing  Association 
for  May,  of  which  a  grade  Guernsey, 
Trilby  of  Beaver  Brook,  led  all  the 
breeds.  John  Spear  is  the  owner,  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Addis,  herdsman.  Trilby  gave 
1,568.6  lbs.  milk  and  90.9  lbs.  butterfat. 
So  far  this  year  she  has  milked  5,983  lbs. 
milk  and  276.1  lbs.  butterfat.  Last  year, 
in  her  normal  milking  period,  she  made 
10,156  lbs.  of  milk  and  443  lbs.  butter¬ 
fat.  Incidentally,  so  far  this  year  Tril¬ 
by  is  beating  her  last  year’s  record.  Mr. 
Spear  had  a  herd  average  of  4.96  per 
cent  butterfat  for  the  month  of  May. 

ARTHUR  E.  CURREN. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  1. — Field  Day,  Market  Garden 
Field  Station,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  8. — Annual  picnic  and  field  day, 
farmers’  organizations  of  St.  Lawrence 
County,  Hannawa  Falls  Amusement 
Park,  Hannawa  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  14-18.  —  International  Poultry 
Show  and  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  Ardmore, 
Okla. 

Aug.  15. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Summer  meeting,  and  In¬ 
ternational  Entomological  Congress,  State 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  17. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Peru,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  Champlain  Valley. 

Aug.  IS. — New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  picnic,  Ward 
Acres,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  21-22. — New'  Jersey  Gladiolus  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  exhibition,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Aug.  22  -  25.  —  Gloucester  County 
Granges,  thirty-fifth  annual  fair,  Alcyon 
Park,  Pitman,  N.  J. 

Aug.  24. — Dedication  of  new'  building, 
New  York  Ranger  School,  Wanakena, 
N.  Y. 

Aug.  27-30.  —  Pennsylvania  Poultry 
Tour  to  Connecticut,  starting  from  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27. 

Aug.  27-Sept.  1.  —  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  2-8.  —  Connecticut  State  Fair, 
Hartford. 

Sept.  3-8. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Tim- 
onium,  Md. 

Sept.  3-9. — Michigan  State  Fair,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Sept.  16-22.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  18-22.  —  Garden  State  Fair, 
Bridgeton,  Cumberland  County,  N.  J. 

Sept.  25-29. — New  England  Fair,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Oct.  1-6. — Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  13-20. — National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  26-27. — Pennsylvania  State  Stand¬ 
ard  Production  Poultry  Showr,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. 

Nov.  17-24.  —  American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dec.  1-8.  — •  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill. 

Feb.  5-8,  1929. — Annual  meeting  New 
York  State  Grange,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


GUERNSEYS 


High  Producing 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

at  Auction 


For  a  few  head  or  a 
carload  of  choice 
Jerseys  attend 

THE  FIRST 

ANNUAL 
SALE 

to  be  held  by 

The  Vermont 
Jersey  Cattle 
Club 

at  the  State  School  of 
Agriculture 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  15th,  1928 
Randolph  Center,  Vermont 

All  the  leading  breeders  in  the  State  of  Vermont  have 
consigned  choice  individuals  to  this  sale — many  of  which 
could  not  have  been  purchased  at  private  treaty — selec¬ 
tions  were  made  by  a  committee  who  accepted  none  but 
the  best— "VERMONT  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  A  GOOD 
place  TO  BUY  GOOD  JERSEYS."  Every  individual 
from  an  Accredited  Herd.  If  you  want  choice  cows — 
open  or  bred  heifers  or  a  good  herd  sire — by  all  means 
attend  this  sale,  but  to  fully  appreciate  this  offering 
send  for  a  catalog  today  to — 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple— 
Oolden  Becret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W„  „„„  FjulMf  tI  ,  ,,,  |f  fki!i-i 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITH VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


9  GUERNSEY  SPRINGERS — 2  and  3  years  old.  Good  individ¬ 
uals.  Registered.  Two  clean  tests.  Overstocked 
Price  very  reasonable.  JOHN  G.  FORT  -  Valley  Falls,  N.  T. 


JERSEY  SALES  HEADQUARTERS 
JOE  MORRIS,  Sale  Mgr.  WESTERVILLE,  OHIO 


JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

A  great  grandson  of  Plain  Mary,  the  world’s  record  cow 
of  1923.  A  very  typy  looking  fellow,  dark  color,  10  raos. 
old.  Herd  fully  accredited.  Crated,  ready  lor  shipment, 
transfer  papers  included— S90. OO. 

MAPLE  ORCHARD  FARMS.  Weston,  Vermont. 

roil  SALE — 100  Jersey  Cows,  80  Keef  Grade  Steers, 

*  00  Steer  Yearlings.  W.  S.  HUNDLEY,  Boydton,  Va. 

SWINE 

/-1HESTER  WHITE,  BERKSHIRE  and  RUROC 
■  .  PIGS— 6  weeks  old,  *3.25;  8  weeks,  *4.00.  High 
grade  and  Pure-bred  Pigs,  not  registered,  *0.00. 
C.  L.  TAYLOR,  -  -  Wyalusing,  Penna. 

RFDKCUIPE:  DAAOC  at  Bargain  Prices,  n.  0.  &  11. 
DCnnonlnL  uU/Ula  B.  HAUPESIH.NG,  Unndee,  N.  Y. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINES  SC 

F.  M.  Patlington  As  Son  .  Mcrrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

n.H  1  ° jnhp«tprWhifp«Uegistere'lPig!,’J8-75',P-  R,ed 

Improved  UliColol  llllllC»Sows,$35.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  falls,  N.Y. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

!  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  wks. 
old,  *4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows.  *5.00 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  *0.50  each.  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinotoii.  Massachusetts — Tel.  1085 

QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog. 
These  are  all  good  bloeky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good.  Hogs:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  *8.25  each; 
S  to  10  weeks  old,  *8.75  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  0. 1).  to  your  approval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 
10  days  with  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tet.  0086 

Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Delivery 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time — 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cros9 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.50 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.00 

Chester  Whites,  having  size  and  breeding,  SS.OO  each. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MAS*. 

Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  §3.75 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 

Satisfaction  gu  a  ran  ted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  IiUX,  206  Washington  Street 

Tel.  W ob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

GOATS 

Pure  Bred  and  High  Grade 

Toggenburg  Milk  Goats  and  Kids 

for  sale — one  pure  bred  buck. 

A.  Hnsseninayer  -  .  Winter  ton,  N.  Y 

Nuhian  Milk  1TaU  sale  IIst  now  rpady— : Milking 

HUUIdll  III  1 1 A  UUato  does  pure  and  grade,  mature  bucks, 
kids  both  sexes.  SOUTHERN  HERD,  New  Canton,  Va 

For $2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  1.  TERWILLIGER.  Wauwaiosi,  Wi*. 


HOLSTEINS 


QU0NQU0NT  HOLSTEINS 

For  Type,  Production  and  High  Test 

19  cows  in  our  herd  have  milked  over  100-lbs.  daily.  15 
cows  have  made  over  1,000-lbs.  butter  in  a  year.  Herd  is 
headed  by  some  of  the  strongest  bred  Colantha  and 
Ormsby  bulls  in  the  country.  Place  your  next  order 
with  us  for  a  bull  calf  or  one  of  service  age.  We  aim 
to  satisfy  our  customers.  You  also  can  be  satisfied  by 
purchasing  your  next  foundation  animals  from— 
QUONQUONT  STOCK  FARM 

Herd  Fully  Accredited 

WHATELY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


WAUKESHA  COUNTY  HOLSTEINS 

An  Area  Tested  County 

500  HERDS  TO  SELECT  FROM 

Can  supply  you  with  several  carloads  of  springing 
and  fresh  Pure-bred  and  High-grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifei's. 

The  breeding  of  better  dairy  cattle  in  this  section  has 
been  developing  for  fifty  years. 

Write  or  wire  for  information 

WAUKESHA  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

133  Barslow  Street  WAUKESHA,  WIS. 


T.  B.  Tested  Holsteins 

for  sale.  Registered  cows,  heifers  and  bulls,  also  grades. 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J0HN  cProRpEAGAN- 


Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Shippers  of  Dairy  Cattle  In  the  East. 

loO  head  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  .  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


Por  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 

*  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


DOGS 


TRAMP,  TRAMP,  TRAMP  FOR  COWS 

in  the  furthest  corner  of  the  pasture.  Why  worry,  when 
a«  or8mouth  ENGLISHor  WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUP  will 
soon  get  them  alone.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N  Y 


Pure  Thoroughbred  English  Beagles  w  wlnefsflTci 

pups,  $10.00.  Thoroughly  trained  males  and  females, 

$25.00  up  on  trial.  PINE  HU0ST  POULERY  FARM.  P.rt  Reyal.  p,. 


20  English  Spffpr<i  3  yrs- old-  us  to  $50. 

bllglloll  tfcllcio  Eligible  to  register.  Field 
Dog  Stud  Book.  WILLARD  GAY.  Arlington  Street,  Meriden,  Cenn. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  and  BOSTON  TERRIER  PUPPIES. 

Fine  stock.  JAME8  P.  HOWLAND,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


flnliio  PIIPPIP*J  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 

UUIIIC  rUrriLO  free.  SHERMAN  1IOWKEN,  Mansfield.  O 


Pnllia  Punnioo  Begisteied  stock.  Illustrated  circular 

UUIIIB  fUppiGh  free.  Clevernaeh  Kennels,  riiemtersburg,  Pe. 

t  Fine  Pedigreed  Collie 


nedlgreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
I  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  0RQ$.,  Grove  City,  Pe. 


lUU  lCllieib  J.  E.  KEM  P.  Shjngleheuse,  Penna. 


Miscellaneous 


RABBITS 


A. 


PEDIGREED 
C  HINCHILLAS 

5  to  7  months  old,  *5.00.  Tired.  *7.00  each. 

P.  YEATMAJi  -s-  WEST  GROVE,  PA. 


SHROPSHIRES — Choice  yearling  rams,  with  size,  type 
and  well  wooled.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  S  SONS,  LODI,  N.  ». 


Building  A  Silo 

I  am  building  a  12x30  foot  silo  with 
cement  bottom.  Some  say  to  leave  a 
drain  in  it  and  some  say  not.  Which  is 
better?  F.  j. 

Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  build  a  silo  as 
tight  as  possible  in  the  effort  to  keep  the 
juices  in.  Storing  corn  in  a  silo  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  canning  process  employed  in  the 
home,  with  the  exception  that  the  silage  is 
not  cooked.  Spoiling  of  the  silage  is 
largely  caused  by  bacteria  which  must 
have  air  (oxygen)  to  live.  If  juices  are 
permitted  to  escape  through  a  drain,  air 
must  take  their  place  anil  is  is  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  a  greater  loss  of  silage 
through  decay.  Build  the  silo  as  tight  as 
possible.  e.  h.  s. 


Sixth  Annual  Consignment  Sale 

POMFRET,  VERMONT 


AUGUST  14TH,  1928 

Jersey  prosperity  is  apparent  everywhere.  Healthy  Vermont  Jerseys  are  known  the 
country  over,  and  Pomfret  is  the  center  of  Vermont’s  thriving  Jersey  business.  Pomfret 
Jersey  breeders  have  been  breeding  the  best  for  fifty  years,  and  throughout  this  time,  all 
dairymen  breeders  of  this  section  have  used  the  best  bulls  money  could  buy,  aud  now- 
are  using  a  number  from  dams  with  800  lbs.,  or  higher,  fat  records. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Sale  consisting  largely  of  fresh  cows,  and  close  springers,  of  the 
Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’  Association,  will  be  held  at  Pomfret,  near  Woodstock  Vermont 
Tuesday,  August  14,  1928.  All  cattle  fully  accredited.  For  further  information  write 
sale  committee :  ’ 


JOHN  W.  DANA,  No.  Pomfret,  Vt.,  Secy.  CLIFTON  H.  LEONARD,  No.  Pomfret  Vt 

D.  H.  RIKERT,  So.  Iioyalton,  Vt.  ’ 
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Feeding  and  Caring  for 
Pigeons 

I  do  not  see  anything  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  pigeons,  and  as  I  am  starting  to 
raise  them  I  would  like  very  much  to 
know  how  to  feed  and  care  for  them. 

New  York.  mbs.  w.  e. 

I  have  written  two  books  about 
pigeons,  both  of  which  were  just  about 
feeding  and  caring  for  pigeons  and  mar¬ 
keting  squabs,  so  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
cover  the  whole  subject  in  this  brief  ar¬ 
ticle.  The  important  part  of  starting  to 
breed  pigeons  is  to  get  good  stock  for  the 
purpose  for  which  the  birds  are  to  be  bred. 
If  just  fancy  pigeons  are  to  be  kept  one 
can  go  the  length  of  one’s  purse  in  buying- 
foundation  stock.  If  the  pigenos  are  to  be 
bred  to  produce  squabs  for  home  use  or 
market  the  choice  may  well  be  confined 
to  three  breeds :  Homers,  Red  Carneaux 
or  White  Kings.  Homers  are  bred  by  a 
very  large  majority  of  squab  producers 
in  this  country  and  are  perhaps  the  bet¬ 
ter  breed  for  a  beginner,  and  are  not 
costly. 

A  room  8x10  feet  will  accommodate  50 
pairs  of  pigeons.  This  house  may  be  from 
7  to  9  ft.  at  the  eaves  and  should  have  in 
the  south  side  a  window  about  2x4  ft.  At¬ 
tached  to  this  house  should  be  attached  a 
pen — pigeon  breeders  call  it  a  “fly" — sur¬ 
rounded  and  covered  over  the  top  with 
poultry  -yrire  fencing.  One-inch  mesh 
fencing  is  best  but  IV2  or  2-in.  mesh  may 
be  used.  The  smaller  mesh  will  keep 
rats  and  weasels  out  and  give  greater 
protection  to  the  birds.  The.  floor  of  the 
house  and  the  ground  in  the  fly  should  be 
covered  with  clean  sand,  which  should  be 
renewed  once  in  three  months.  Perches 
should  be  arranged  in  the  fly  where  the 
birds  can  stand  to  preen  their  feathers. 
Bird  stores  have  iron  perches  for  sale 
which  can  be  fastened  to  the  posts,  but 
strips  1x2  ft.  about  2  ft.  long  do  per¬ 
fectly  well.. 

When  pigeons  mate  they  are  mated  for 
life  and  are  usually  true  to  each  other 
but  occasionally  the  female  becomes  a 
“flirt”  and  proceeds  to  make  trouble  by 
luring  the  male  pigeons  away  from  their 
mates.  This  causes  battles  between  the 
males  and  when  a  female  goes  wrong  the 
best  thing  to  do  with  her  is  to  use  her  in 
a  pigeon  pie.  When  this  is  done  the  de¬ 
serted  male  may  be  confined  in  a  separate 
room  with  another  female  until  they  ac¬ 
cept  each  other  as  mates.  If  this  does  not 
happen  another  female  may  be  tried,  un¬ 
til  a  mate  is  found.  Usually  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  remating  a  bird. 

The  house  should  contain  two  nests  for 
each  pair  of  pigeons,  as  they  breed  every 
month  for  eight  or  nine  months  of  the 
year,  producing  a  pair  of  young  each 
month  if  they  have  luck,  after  they  are  in 
their  second  year.  They  need  two  nests 
to  the  pair  as  in  one  will  be  squabs  and 
in  one  eggs  all  the  breeding  season.  Young 
pigeons  are  often  neglectful  of  their 
young  and  do  not  raise  as  many  as  older 
birds.  Pigeons  once  mated  should  be 
kept  as  breeders  as  long  as  they  are  use¬ 
ful,  which  is  about  five  years,  although  I 
have  visited  a  pigeon  plant  where  a  pen 
of  pigeons  that  had  been  mated  seven 
years  were  still  being  used  just  to  de¬ 
termine  how  long  they  could  be  used  as 
breeders.  The  owner  told  me  that  after 
five  years  they  were  likely  to  produce 
fewer  birds  than  when  younger. 

The  nests  may  be  the  burned  clay 
pigeon  nests  sold  by  bird  stores  or  they 
may  be  made  of  lumber  10  in.  in  every 
dimension.  These  are  ranged  on  the 
walls  like  pigeonholes  in  a  desk,  as  such 
pigeon  nests  are  what  we  get  the  word 
“pigeonholes”  from.  On  the  bottom  of 
each  nest  should  be  a  shallow  tray  2  in. 
deep  which  can  be  taken  out  to  clean  the 
nest  when  this  is  necessary. 

The  female  pigeon  lays  two  eggs  at  a 
time,  from  one  of  which  }vill  be  hatched 
a  male  and  from  other  a  female.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  only  one  squab  to  be  raised 
and  this  is  almost  invariably  the  male. 
The  nests  and  the  inside  of  the  house 
should  be  whitewashed.  The  females  will 
build  their  own  nests  if  furnished  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Tobacco  stems  from  cigar  fac¬ 
tories  make  the  best  nests  as  these  stems 
are  repellents  for  lice  and  mites,  to  some 
extent.  These  stems  can  be  bought  at 
bird  stores.  If  they  cannot  be  procured 
straw  makes  a  satisfactory  nest.  The  nests 
should  be  cleaned  out  as  soon  as  a  pair 
of  squabs  is  taken  out  or  has  left  it,  so 
it  will  be  clean  for  the  next  pair.  It 
takes  18  days  for  pigeon  eggs  to  hatch. 
During  this  time  the  female  sits  from  late 
afternoon  until  sometime  in  the  forenoon, 
the  male  taking  a  turn  at  sitting  while  his 
mate  feeds,  bathes  and  preens  her  feath¬ 
ers  during  the  middle  hours  of  the  day. 
As  they  hatch  a  pair  every  month  they 
have  one  pair  to  feed  and  a  pair  of  eggs 
to  sit  on  most  of  the  time  after  they  get 
started. 

When  the  squabs  are  hatched  both  par¬ 
ents  feed  them  and  they  grow  with  re¬ 
markable  rapidity,  getting  to  full  size  by 
the  time  the  following  pair  is  ready  to  be 
fed.  For  the  first  four  or  five  days  the 
parents  feed  their  young  on  a  thick  milky 
substance  which  forms  in  their  crops,  by 
putting  their  beaks  in  the  squab’s  mouth 
and  pumping  this  “pigeon’s  milk”  down 
their  throats.  After  they  have  fed  their 
young  in  this  way  a  few  days  they  begin 
feeding  them  grain,  pumping  it  into  them 
in  the  same  way.  The  squab  weighs  more 
when  it  is  ready  to  come  out  of  the  nest 
than  it  ever  will  again,  being  just  a  lump 
of  fat,  so  to  speak,  losiug  weight  after  this 


until  it  is  reduced  to  the  normal  weight 
for  the  breed. 

It  is  just  at  this  time  when  the  parent 
will  push  them  out  of  the  nest  and  refuse 
to  feed  them  any  longer,  that  the  squabs 
are  used  for  the  table.  If  the  stock  is  a 
good  strain  Homer  squabs  should  weigh 
from  10  to  12  lbs.  to  the  dozen.  Such 
squabs  bring  the  highest  prices  in  mar¬ 
ket  if  properly  dressed  and  packed. 

Pigeons  are  very  cleanly  in  their  habits 
and  a  bath  tub  kept  filled  with  fresh  wa¬ 
ter  should  be  provided  in  the  fly  for  their 
use.  After  a  number  have  bathed  in  a 
tub  the  water  will  have  a  milky  appear¬ 
ance.  They  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
bathe  at  least  twice  a  week  except  in 
Winter  when  once  a  week  is  often  enough. 
An  ordinary  dishpan  makes  a  good  bath¬ 
tub.  Put  4  in.  of  water  in  it. 

Pigeons  are  fed  cracked  corn,  wheat 
Kaffir  corn  and  field  peas,  mixed  in  equal 
parts.  Millet  and  hemp  seed  may  be  fed 
once  a  week,  but  not  oftener  as  they  are 
too  fattening  for  regular  use.  These  are 
not  absolutely  necessary  if  hard  to  get. 
In  each  house  a  small  shallow  box,  one 
about  8  in.  square  should  be  filled  with 
salt,  another  with  oyster  shell,  chick  size, 
and  another  with  charcoal  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  and  renewed  as  often  as  they  get 
too  much  litter  in  them.  Keep  all  feed 
inside  the  house,  feeding  the  grain  mix¬ 
ture  in  a  trough  about  4  ft.  long.  Feed 
only  what  will  be  eaten  clean  and  feed 
twice  a  day,  say  at  6  :30  A.  M.  and  7  :30 
P.  M.  in  Summer  and  at  7  :30  A.  M.  and 
4  :30  P.  M.  in  Winter.  When  squabs  are 
being  fed  the  feed  trough  must  be 
watched,  as  a  supply  of  feed  must  be 
available  all  the  time  when  feeding  a 
ravenous  lot  of  squabs.  Water  is  im¬ 
portant  as  pigeons  drink  a  great  deal  for 
their  size.  The  water  pan  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  so  litter  will  not  get  into  it.  Set¬ 
ting  it  on  a  box  or  a  little  platform  will 
do  this.  Some  perches  inside  the  house 


make  it  more  comfortable  for  the  birds. 

Lice  and  mites  are  two  pests  which  the 
pigeon  breeder  must  watch  and  prevent 
from  getting  a  start.  Insect  powder  will 
keep  the  body  lice  in  subjection  and 
painting  the  nests  with  coal  oil  in  which  a 
little  coal  tar  disinfectant  has  been  mixed 
will  destroy  the  mites.  This  painting 
must  be  done  when  the  nest  material  is 
taken  out  after  a  pair  of  squabs  have 
been  removed  from  a  nest.  If  constant 
watch  is  kept  keeping  lice  and  mites  un¬ 
der  subjection  is  easy  but  if  they  are 
allowed  to  get  a  start  they  require  heroic 
measures. 

Only  mated  birds  should  be  allowed  in 
the  breeding  houses.  If  an  odd  bird  is  al¬ 
lowed  in  a  house  it  will  make  trouble  as 
long  as  it  is  allowed  to  remain  by  trying 
to  steal  a  mate  from  some  other  bird. 

It  costs  about  a  dollar  to  feed  a  pigeon 
a  year.  This  includes  the  feed  that  the 
birds  give  to  their  young.  A  pair  of 
pigeons  may  produce  from  8  to  16  squabs 
in  a  year.  Probably  the  average  will  be 
about  a  dozen.  These  should  sell  at 
from  81.50  to  83  per  dozen.  Squabs  from 
a  good  strain  should  bring  at  least  $3  per 
year  for  each  pair  of  birds.  I  once 
visited  an  old  man,  of  nearly  80  years 
and  his  wife  who  had  a  thousand  pigeons. 
They  did  all  the  work  of  caring  for  these 
birds  and  sold  squabs  every  week  for  ten 
months  in  the  year.  The  profit  of  these 
kept  the  old  couple  in  everything  they 
needed  for  comfort.  miller  purvis. 


Blue  Vitriol  for  Chicks 

I  have  some  four-weeks-old  chicks,  and 
some  lately  pass  nothing  but  blood.  I 
think  it  is  coccidiosis.  I  read  that  the 
use  of  blue  vitriol  in  the  drinking  water 
would  help,  one  ounce  to  10  gallons  of 
water.  Would  there  be  any  chance  of 
poisoning  the  chicks?  I  am  keeping  my 
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chicks  in  brooder  house  now.  Is  there 
anything  else  that  would  be  good? 

New  Jersey.  MBS.  A.  j.  d. 

Blue  vitriol  is,  of  course,  a  poison  and 
could  not  be  used  in  excessive  dosage  but, 
in  the  amount  recommended,  one  ounce 
to  10  gallons  of  water,  it  may  safely  be 
given  to  chickens  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks.  Where  chicks  are  badly  infected, 
it  cannot  be  expected  to  cure  them  but, 
as  a  preventive  when  the  chicks  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  infection,  it  is  of  value.  Coc¬ 
cidiosis  is  a  result  of  keeping  chicks  up¬ 
on  old  ground  that  has  become  infected 
by  the  organisms  causing  the  disease,  and 
is  «to  be  avoided  by  raising  the  flocks  up¬ 
on  soil  not  previously  long  used  for  the 
purpose.  Where  chicks  must  be  raised  in 
close  confinement,  it  has  become  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  keep  them  when  out  of  doors  upon 
a  cement  platform  that  can  be  frequent¬ 
ly  cleaned.  These  platforms  and  the 
brooder-houses  are  also  sometimes 
screened  against  flies,  to  avoid  infection 
by  a  species  of  tapeworm  that  is  carried 
to  chicks  through  flies.  The  best  advice 
that  can  be  given  to  those  who  have  room, 
is  to  avoid  long  continued  use  of  the 
same  ground  for  either  young  or  old 
fowls.  It  is  more  easy  to  avoid  disease 
than  to  cure  it,  and  a  chick  that  has  be¬ 
come  the  victim  of  any  severe  disorder  is 
of  doubtful  value.  The  removal  of  the 
sick  chicks  from  your  flock,  strict  atten¬ 
tion  to  cleanliness  of  utensils  and  quar¬ 
ters  and  the  giving  of  the  copper  sul¬ 
phate  in  the  drinking  water  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  three  weeks  or  more  may  save 
those  of  the  chicks  not  seriously  affected 
now.  M.  B.  I). 


We  read  that  Americans  are  sinking 
81,000,000,000  a  year  in  dubious  financial 
schemes.  The  principal  one  of  which  is 
keeping  up  with  the  neighbors. — Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette. 
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/h™  FISHER 

designs  a  body 


The  clay  model,  when  finish - 
ed  loo\s  exactly  the  same  as 
tfje  finished  body  will  loo\. 


After  a  body  design  is  drawn  on  black¬ 
board,  a  clay  model  is  made  and  painted. 

FISHER  has  always  led  the  automotive  industry  in 
the  designing  of  beautiful  and  comfortable  motor 
car  bodies.  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  “Body  by  Fisher”  is  today  insepar* 
able  from  the  thought  of  style  leadership  in  automobiles.  *  Before  a  body 
by  Fisher  is  ready  for  production,  several  steps  are  necessary.  The  first 
of  these  is  outlining  the  new  car,  full  sise,  on  a  blackboard.  *  Fisher  body 
designers  are  leaders.  While  they  must  always  work  to  certain  fixed 
measurements  which  assure  passenger  comfort  and  convenience,  their 
genius  for  harmony  of  line  and  proportion  has  achieved  ever  greater 
heights  of  beauty  and  style  in  Fisher  Bodies.  That  is  why,  year  after 
year,  cars  with  Fisher  Bodies  determine  motor  car  design  generally.  For 
this  reason,  too,  the  buyer  of  a  General  Motors  car  with  Body  by  Fisher 
enjoys  the  great  advantage  of  an  automobile  which  is  several  months 
in  advance  of  the  style  trend.  /  How  true  this  is  is  revealed  by  fre^ 
quent  attempts  to  imitate  the  lines  of  cars  equipped  with  Body  by  Fisher. 

Body  by  FISHER 
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Champion 

SparkPlugs 

once 
a  year. 


Gas  and  Oil' 


^TpO  install  new  Champion 
Spark  Plugs  once  a  year 
actually  costs  you  nothing,  as 
they  quickly  save  their  price  in 
gas  and  oil. 

After  10,000  miles  of  service, 
spark  plugs  deteriorate,  no 
matter  how  well  made  they  are. 
The  spark  is  weakened.  Com¬ 
bustion  is  only  partially  com¬ 
plete.  Unburned  gas  is  wasted 
through  the  exhaust.  Power  is 
lost.  Engine  performance  is 
seriously  impaired. 

Even  though  Champions  last 
longer  than  other  plugs,  a  new 
set  assures  more  complete  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  gas.  Engine  efficiency 
is  restored.  Power,  speed  and 
all-around  performance  are  im¬ 
proved  to  an  amazing  degree. 

The  saving  in  gas  and  oil,  and  the 
freedom  from  repair  expense, 
are  so  immediately  obvious 
that  the  regular  change  of  spark 
plugs  at  least  once  a  year  be¬ 
comes  economically  sound  and 
eminently  practical. 

CHAMPION  SPARK  PLUG  CO. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Doings  at  Long  Acres 

The  hay  is  in  the  barn  and  it  was 
time,  as  the  boys  threw  the  last  forkful 
out  of  the  mow  the  morning  the  mower 
began  to  click.  Haying  is  not  a  big  job 
on  this  farm  as  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
a  big  meadow  but  we  do  aim  to  raise 
some  hay  and  grain.  One  thing  that  I 
learned  long  ago  is  not  to  buy  a  pitchfork 
with  a  long  handle.  The  first  fork  I 
bought  I  selected  one  with  a  handle  much 
longer  than  usual,  thinking  it  would  aid  in 
pitching  u,p  on  the  load  but  it  was  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  The  hay 
was  so  far  from  the  fulcrum  of  my  hand 
that  it  was  extra  heavy.  I  sawed  a  foot 
off  from  the  handle  and  then  the  fork 
did  not  hang  right.  Finally  it  broke  and 
I  was  glad.  I  can  see  now  that  more 
experienced  farmers  probably  had  a  quiet 
laugh  when  I  appeared  at  thrashing  time 
with  a  fork  with  a  handle  as  long  as  a 
wagon  tongue.  The  other  day  I  needed 
an  extra  fork  and  sent  the  boys  to  a 
neighbor  to  borrow.  They  came  back 
with  a  long-handled  fork  and  thought  it 
an  extra  good  one.  Right  then  and  there 
7  gave  them  a  lesson  in  fork  handle  lore. 
Never  again  for  me,  as  a  short-handled 
fork  is  far  the  best  when  loading  or  in 
the  mow.  I  have  found  too  that  it  pays 
to  spend1  time  when  buying  a  hand  tool 
like  a  fork  or  ihoe  to  find'  one  which  hangs 
right  as  tools  vary  amazingly  even  though 
made  by  the  same  manufacturer  on  the 
same  machines. 

We  are  head  over  heels  in)  picking  now 
as  everything  is  coming  on  with  a  rush. 
Every  year  we  find  from  one  to  five  yellow 
jacket  nests  in  the  currant  bushes.  *  Gen¬ 
erally  we  find  them  after  sitting  down  to 
the  bush  _  and  beginning  to  pick,  after 
which  which  we  rise  again  and  flee  from 
that  spot  swiftly  thankful  if  we  escape 
some  hot  points.  This  year  Mineva  and 
Pop  found  the  first  one  and  yelled  as 
though,  a  snake  was  there.  It  is  my  job 
to  sneak  out  after  dark  with  a  kerosene 
soaked  rag  tied  to  a  long  stick  and  burn 
the  nest  but  quite  often  miss  a  few  and 
they  continue  to  fly* for  many  days  so 
we  have  to  pick  that  and  nearby  bushes 
with  a  wary  eye. 

Yesterday  a  skunk  came  ambling  along 
the  currant  row  all  dressed  up  with 
white  stripes.  We  welcomed  him  with  a 
barrage  of  stones  and  clods.  The  public 
demands  the  Cherry  currant  regardless 
but  does  not  know  one  currant  from  an¬ 
other  except  by  size.  Several  varieties 
are  both  larger  and  better  than  the 
Cherry  so  we  mark  all  our  large  currants, 
after  placing  in  cases,  Cherry  currants 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  Possibly  that  is 
a  somewhat  questionable  practice  but  we 
know  the  buyer  is  getting  currants  better 
in  size  and  quality  so  we  do  not  let  it 
bother  us.  Both  the  Fays  Prolific  and 
the  Perfection  are  larger  and  better  than 
Cherry. 

Strawberry  shortcake  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  cherry  pies  so  we  still  are  feast¬ 
ing.  Few  people  know  that  raspberries 
make  as  good  shortcake  as  strawberries, 
or  better,  but  we  know  it  and  have  our 
share  in  season.  The  picking  season  is  a 
strenuous  one  so  light  meals  are  the  rule. 
In  this  fruit  section  many  people  consider 
it  necessary  to  pick  on  Sunday,  but  my 
early  training  forbids  that  so  we  never 
pick  on  Sunday  but  we  do  get  our  perish¬ 
able  fruit  off  and  sold  without  loss  as 
well  as  our  Sunday  working  neighbors, 
and  have  one  day  of  rest  and  also  a  Sun¬ 
day  dinner  which  lingers  in  memory  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  week  of  hurried,  pickup 
meals. 

I  have  received  one  response  to  my 
request  for  information  regarding  the 
rotary  hoe.  This  machine  pictured  seems 
to  be  built  somewhat  on  the  order  of  a 
lawn  mower  but  I  question  whether  the 
knives  would  not  quickly  clog  with  grass 
roots.  It  is  a  hand  power  tool  also,  so 
I  do  not  expect  to  hitch  myself  behind  it 
and  push.  The  largest  size  is  fourteen 
inches  and  that  would  not  do  for  farm 
work.  There  must  be  a  horse  drawn  tool 
as  surely  real  farmers  could'  not  afford  to 
spend  time  pushing  a  small  tool  like  that 
although  it  might  be  just  the  thing  for  a 
garden. 

I  find  my  seven  tooth,  spring  tooth, 
adjustable  cultivator  a  very  good  tool  for 
combating  wild  morning  glories  but  it 
has  the  defect  of  ridging  the  soil  on  each 
side  so  if  used  between  rows  the  soil 
next  the  rows  is  soon  heaped  up  in  ridges. 

I  use  it  the  last  cultivation  in  the  potato 
patch  but  no  longer  hill  up  the  spuds  by 
hand  hoeing  as  I  doubt  the  utility  of  that. 

I  was  brought  up  to  believe  that  potatoes 
must  be  hilled  up  but  find  in  practice  that 
they  do  better  with  level  cultivation  so 
another  old  idea  is  junked.  The  spring 
tooth  cultivator  may  be  spread  wide 
enough  so  it  does  not  ridge  the  soil  but 
in  that  case  the  teeth  are  so  wide  apart 
they  do  not  dig  out  the  weeds. 

I  never  see  the  old  time  A  spike-tooth 
drags  although  they  were  common  in  my 
boyhood.  We  do  use  section  spike  tooth 
drags  to  smooth  ground  which  has  been 
disked!  but  they  are  square  instead  of 
A-shaped.  Farther  west  I  have  seen  dou¬ 
ble  disk,  smoothing  harrow  and  wide 
drill  hitched  tandem  behind  a  tractor,  but 
our  farmsi  are  too  small  for  that.  I  have 
seen  pioneer  farmers  in  the  cut-over  sec¬ 
tions  cut  down  a  brushy  tree  and  use  it 
as  a  smoothing  harrow  and  to  brush  in 
hand-sown  seed  but  we  are  far  past  that 
even  if  we  are  behind  in  some  things. 
Valentine  is  bawling  for  her  supper  so 
I  must  ring  off.  Calvin  and  I  must 
begin  the  chores.  It  is  his  job  to  scatter 
the  feed  for  the  chickens.  l.  b.  r. 


If  You  Compare  Price,  You 
Must  Compare  QUALITY — 


This  new  inter-laced 
elastic  webbing  in  the 
suspenders  provides 
greater  comfort  and 
less  strain  on  the  gar¬ 
ment.  It  cannot  slip, 
nor  bind.  Another 
wear-point  protected 
for  longer  life  l 


NEW  features  have  made  Blue  Buckle  OverAlls  even  more  tough,  com* 
fortable  and  convenient  than  ever  before.  Greater  value.  Longer 
life — but  no  higher  price.  Blue  Buckle  OverAlls  cost  less  in  the  long 
run,  because  they  are  “ made  good  to  make  good.”  Compare  the  quality 
of  Blue  Buckle  OverAlls  with  other  work  clothes,  at  any  price  and  you 
will  buy  Blue  Buckle. 


BLUE  BUCKLE  OVERALL  CO.,  LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


WE  1  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

SELL!  ALL  freight  paid 

y 

!N(J  |  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD'S  BEST  IKON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


CORRUGATED- PLAIN  — V  CRIMP 

SHINCLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


“The  Albia’* 

Six  room  farm  home:  3  bed¬ 
rooms,  living  room,  dining: 
room,  kitchen,  bath.  Roomy 
front  porch.  Materials 

$1924 

Also 
Barns, 

Garages, 

Hog  and 
Poultry 
Houses 


Build  Plan-Cut— Save  30%  Labor!  FREE 

Get  our  low  wholesale  prices  Rnnvc 

before  you  build.  We  furnish  ^ 

complete  lumber  cut  to  plan 

at  mill;  blue-print  plans  free  with  | I - - 

order.  Saves  you  30%  labor  cost  and  Gordon -Van  Tine  Co. 

18%  lumber  waste.  Customers  say  Poultry  House  459-16  x  20  J  1204  Gordon  Street 

they  save  $200  to  $2,000.  One  guar-  Planned  for  sun-  « i  in{  Davenport,  Iowa 

anteed  price  covers  all  —  no  extras,  shine,  warmth  *  149|  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 
We  also  supply  lumber  and  building  and  vent.  1  at, on  pieage  send  Booka.  1  ^  interegted  in 

^  J  °r  ^  ?  I  □  Homes  □  Farm  Buildings 

_  -  140  Page  Book  I  □  Building  Material 

Gordon-VanTine  |||§  i  7* - 

PLAN-CUT  Buildings  |  _ . . . . 
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W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  4,  1928 


Market  News  &  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

The  earlot  movement  of  potatoes  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  heavy,  especially  from  East¬ 
ern  Shore  of  Virginia.  Generally  they 
are  cleaning  up  their  potatoo  crop  by  the 
last  of  July  but  with  much  heavier  yields 
than  was  at  first  anticipated  a  earlot 
movement  of  20,000  to  23,000  carloads  is 
not  unlikely  from  the  Eastern  Shore  dis¬ 
trict  this  year.  Prices  at  present  are  low, 
$1  to  $1.15  a  barrel  at  shipping  point. 
In  New  York  they  were  selling  at  $1.50 
to  $1.75  a  barrel.  Some  Long  Island 
potatoes  were  moved  by  truck  last  week 
which  brought  $2  to  $2.25  a  barrel  in 
the  New  York  market.  Onions  are  mov¬ 
ing  freely  from  New  Jersey  and  light 
supplies  were  received  from  other  States 
but  there  was  very  little  activity  to  the 
market  and  prices  were  unsatisfactory. 
The  lettuce  market  advanced  considerably 
and  fancy  lettuce  brought  up  to  $3  a 
crate,  but  supplies  were  heavier  the  last 
of  the  week  and  market  weakened.  The 
cabbage  market  is  in  bad  shape  and  in 
spite  of  the  low  prices,  50c  to  $1  a  barrel, 
Ohio  rolled  seven  carloads  into  the  local 
market  during  the  week.  Celery  closed 
steady  on  good  stock.  Sweet  cornus  being 
supplied  largely  by  New  Jersey  at  $1 
to  $4,  mostly  $2.50  to  $3.25  per  sack  of 
about  100  ears,  the  wide  range  being  due 
to  the  quality  and  condition  of  offerings. 
A  -little  Long  Island  sweet  corn  was  also 
received.  Beets  and  carrots  have  been 
selling  well  this  season.  Pickling  cu¬ 
cumbers  were  in  fairly  good  demand  and 
York  State  peas  of  good  quality  were  also 
in  good  demand.  Southern  peppers  are 
about  done  and  New  Jersey  is  supplying 
the  market.  The  market  on  apples  has 
declined  steadily  with  increasing  quanti¬ 
ties  from  Delaware,  Maryland  and  New 
Jersey.  The  market  was  overloaded  with 
small  fruit  and  this  moved  very  slowly. 
California  Gravensteins  have  begun  to  ar¬ 
rive  and  sold  at  a  wide  range  in  prices, 
$2.10  to  $3.50  a  box.  The  Gravenstein 
crop  in  California  is  reported  large  this 
season,  1,800  to  2,000  carloads,  and  they 
may  give  our  eastern  growers  serious  com¬ 
petition  with  our  early  apples.  Peach 
receipts  equaled  632  carloads  for  the 
week,  mostly  from  Georgia,  a  few  cars 
arriving  from  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  six  were  from  California.  The  market 
has  been  in  poor  shape,  in  fact  almost 
demoralized  with  best  Elbertas  selling 
mostlv  at  from  $2  downward  per  six- 
basket  carriers.  Watermelon  supplies  were 
very  heavy,  and  offerings  of  western  can¬ 
taloupes  were  liberal.  Many  berries  have 
not  been  up  to  their  usual_  standard  due 
to  excessive  rains  in  producing  sections. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  dropped  to  116,530  cases 
for  the  week  in  New  YorK  or  about  33,000 
cases  less  than  for  the  week  previous. 
The  decline  was  noticeable  in  both  west¬ 
ern  and  nearby  eggs.  The  weather  has 
been  hot,  and  current  receipts  have  been 
showing  more  defects :  consequently  the 
quantity  of  fancy  eggs  available  has  de¬ 
creased  and  high-grade  eggs  have  cleared 
readily  with  some  improvement  in  price, 
nearby  closely  selected  extras  advancing 
4e  a  dozen  during  the  week.  Under 
grades,  however,  showed  no  improvement 
and  generally  met  a  dull  market.  The 
cold  storage  holdings  in  New  York  are 
about  220,000  cases  ahead  of  last  year’s 
holdings  at  this  time  but  taking  the  total 
of  ten  markets  we  find  fewer  eggs  in 
storage  than  a  year  ago,  the  difference 
being  well  toward  a  half  million  cases. 

The  market  on  live  fowl  has  been  in 
exceedingly  poor  shape.  The  hot  weather 
affected  the  demand  for  live  fowl  and  the 
supply  was  very  much  heavier  than  was 
at  first  anticipated.  A  nine-day  fast  by 
Orthodox  Hebrews  was  also  a  factor  in 
depressing  the  market  and  prices  declined 
materially.  Several  carloads  were  carried 
over  from  day  to  day  and  losses  by  re¬ 
ceivers  were  rather  heavy  on  the  down¬ 
ward  market.  The  live  broiler  market 
was  irregular.  Leghorns  were  generally 
a  little  slow  and  the  heavier  breeds  were 
steady  to  weak.  The  demand  for  fresh- 
killed  poultry  has  been  unusually  light. 
Hot  weather  has  undoubtedly  had  its  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  demand  and  large  sizes  of 
broilers  were  especially  weak  under 
heavier  supplies  than  trade  demands  war¬ 
ranted.  Roasting  chickens  were  in  light 
supply  and  sold  readily  but  fowl  were 
weak" although  receipts  were  rather  light. 
Cold  storage  holdings  continue  to  be  some¬ 
what  smaller  than  last  year  at  this  time 
taking  the  total  holdings  of  26  cities  as  an 
indication  for  the  country  as  a  whole  but 
in  New  York  storage  holdings  -were  some¬ 
what  larger  than  last  year  at  this  time. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Receipts  of  hay  were  light  but  the  de¬ 
mand  was  slow  and  market  draggy.  Most 
of  the  offerings  were  under  grades.  Small 
bales  were  especially  slow  while  large 
bales  of  No.  1  Timothy  were  in  short 
supply  and  firm.  Rye  straw  is  holding 
up  well,  best  selling  for  about  $30  a  ton. 

b.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Both  butter  and  eggs  are  a  little  high¬ 
er.  Various  fruits  are  in  more  liberal 

SUButter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm. ;  creamery,  prints,  49  to  dOc ;  tubs, 


47  to  48c ;  firsts,  43  to  44c.  Cheese, 
steady ;  new  flats,  daisies,  brick,  27  to 
28c ;  longhorn,  28  to  29c ;  limburger,  30 
to  31c ;  block  Swiss,  35  to  37c.  Eggs, 
firm ;  Grade  A,  37  to  38c ;  grade  B,  34 
to  36c ;  grade  C,  30  to  33c ;  unclassified, 
30  to  35c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady;  fowls,  25  to 
33c;  old  roosters,  16  to  17c;  chickens,  37 
to  39c ;  ducks,  26  to  28c ;  geese,  20  to 
25c ;  turkeys,  40  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
weak ;  fowls,  22  to  27c  ;  old  roosters,  16 
to  ISc ;  broilers,  20  to  38c ;  ducks,  30  to 
34c ;  stags,  22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Early  Harvest,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  Tenn., 
Transparent,  75c  to  $2.50 ;  Duchess,  $2 
to  $2.50 ;  Winesap,  western,  box.  $2.25 
to  $3.25.  Potatoes,  steady ;  Va.,  bbl.,  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  N.  C.,  $1.50  to  $1.65. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Cantaloupes, 
Ariz.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.75 ;  cherries,  32-qt. 
crate,  $3.25  to  $4;  currants,  32-qt.  crate, 
$2.25  to  $4 ;  lioneydews,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50 
to  $2 ;  grapes,  Cal.,  seedless,  box,  $2  to 
$2.50 ;  huckleberries,  Pa.,  32-qt.,  crate,  $6 
to  $7 ;  pears,  Cal.,  Bartlett,  box,  $3  to 
$3.50 ;  peaches,  Ga.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
plums,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  rasp¬ 
berries,  32-qt.  crate,  $4.50  to  $11.25;  wa¬ 
termelons,  25  to  45e. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  white  kidney, 
$10  to  $11 ;  pea,  medium,  $10.50  to  $11 ; 
marrow,  $11  to  $12.  Onions,  steady ; 
Tex.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Egyptian, 
sack,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  home-grown,  doz. 
bchs.,  20  to  25c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25 ; 
beets,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  40c ;  cabbage,  bu., 
25  to  35c ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c ; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  celery,  doz., 
60  to  85c ;  cucumbers,  bskt.,  $1.15  to 
$1.25 ;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.50 ; 
lettuce,  box,  50c  to  $1 ;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
carton,  $1.65  to  $2;  parsley,  La.,  doz.,  50 
to  65c ;  peas,  bu.,  75c  to  $lj  peppers, 
Miss.,  hamper,  $1.10  to  $1.25 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs, 
25  to  40c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  toma¬ 
toes,  4-qt.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1 ;  watercress, 
doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  22  to  23c ;  dark,  12  to  14c.  Maple 
products,  steady ;  new  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to 
$2 ;  old,  $1.35  to  $1.65 ;  sugar,  lb.,  15 
to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm ;  Timothy,  loose,  ton, 
$15  to  $10 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran,  earlot, 
$30.50 ;  standard  middlings,  $34 ;  red- 
dog,  $46 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent 
protein,  $52  ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $50.50  ; 
hominy,  $43 ;  gluten  feed,  $42.75 ;  oat- 
feed,  $20.75.  c.  H.  b. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture. ) 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  fair.  Transparents,  2  to  2%-in., 
Del.,  Va.  and  N.  J.,  75  to  $1.75  bskt. 

Beans.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  green,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  few 
flat,  $2 ;  wax,  $1.50  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets.  — •  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native,  18  bchs,  50  to  65c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good  for  best.  Native,  30  to  35c 
qt. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native,  50  to  75c ;  few  fancy,  85e 
std.  bu.  box ;  $1  bbl. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  24  bchs,  $1  to  $1.50  box. 
Cal.,  erts,  $3  to  $4. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  improved.  Native,  50  to  70  cukes, 
std.  bu.  box,  $2  to  $5.  Md.,  bu.  bskt.  50 
to  $1.25.  N.  J.,  large,  pickles,  $1.75  to 
$2  bu.  hamper. 

Lettuce.  —  Moderate  supplies,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native,  h.h.,  18  hds.,  60c 
to  $1.  Iceberg,  native,  $1  to  $1.75.  Cal. 
and  Wash.,  best.  $6  to  $7  crt.  N.  Y.,  erts, 
24  lids.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate^  demand 
fair.  Few  native  yellows,  $1  to  $1.25 
std.  bu.  box.  Cal.,  erts,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
N.  J.,  hampers,  No.  1,  $1  to  $1.15. 

Peas. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  ord.,  $1  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 
N.  Y.  bskt,  best,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  Me.,  bags, 
mostly  $3. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor.  Market  weak.  Va.,  bbls.,  No.  1, 
mostly  $1.75  to  $2  bbl. 

Spinach — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native,  $1  to  $1.10  std.  bu. 
box. 

Strawberries. — Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  32-qt.  erts,  Me.  erts,  18  to 
22c ;  few,  25c  qt. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies,  very  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  fair  on  best.  Native  h.li.,  mostly, 
15  to  20c  lb.  Tenn.,  4s,  40  to  85c.  N.  J., 
20-qt.  erts,  50c  to  $1.  Cal.,  lugs,  $2. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
for  best.  No.  1  Timothy,  $23  to  $23.50. 
Eastern,  $15.50  to  $19.  Clover  mixed, 
$19  to  $20  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  45^0 ;  firsts,  43  to  45c;  seconds,  40 
to  42%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady ;  nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extfas,  45c.  Mixed  colors. 
44c.  White  extras,  40c  doz.  Fresh  east¬ 
ern  extras,  40c.  Undergrades,  30  to 
33c  doz. 


Cheese. — Market  steady;  twins  extras 
fresh,  26%c.  Firsts,  new.  25%  to  26c. 
Extras,  held,  30  to  31c.  Firsts,  hold,  28 
to  29c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea, 
$10.75  to  $11.  Cal.,  small  white,  $10.25 
to  $10.50.  Yellow  Eyes,  $10  to  $10.50. 
Red  kidney,  $9.25  to  $9.50.  Lima,  $9.75 
to  $10  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  somewhat  more  active, 
especially  on  finer  grades.  Receipts  at 
Boston  for  week  ending  July  21,  192S. 
10,850,500  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  48 
to  49c;  clothing,  39c;  %  blood,  combing, 
50c ;  clothing,  43  to  44c ;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing.  56c;  clothing,  49  to  50c;  %  blood, 
combing,  55c;  clothing,  45  to  47c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

July  26,  1928. 

MILK 

August :  League-pool.  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.,  Class  2A,  $1.96,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.21 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers,  Julv  16 :  Class  1. 
$3.17;  Class  2,  $2.10;  Class  3,  $1.90. 
August  prices  not  yet  reported. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.45  @$0.45% 


Extra,  92  score .  .44% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  .43  @  .44 

Lower  grades . 40%  @  .41% 

Ladles . 34  @  .38% 

Packing  stock . 32  @  .33% 

Renovated . 40  @  .41 

Sweet,  fancy . 46  @  .46% 

Extra . 45%  @  .45% 

Firsts . 43  @  .45 

Seconds . 42  %@  .43 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  held,  sp§cial.$0.31  @$0.32 

Fancy  . 30  @  .31 

Average  run . 29  @  .30 

Flats,  fresh,  special . 26  @  .26% 

Fancy  .  .25% 

Under  grades . 23  @  .24 

Wis.,  daisies,  fresh . 26%  @  .26% 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  mkt.  .23 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . .  .$0.44  @$0.45 

Average  extras . 41  @  .42 

Extra  firsts . 36  @  .39 

Firsts . 33  @  .35 

Pacific  Coast,  white  . . .  .33  @  .40 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 38  @  .40 

Gathered,  best . 34  @  .35 

Common  to  good . 27  @  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20 @$0.27 

Broilers,  . 30  @  .42 

Roosters  . 17@  .18 

Ducks  . 15@  .23 

Geese . 10(1/)  .12 

Tame  rabbits . 15@  .20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.38@$0.42 

Fair  to  good . 30 @  .36 

Broilers . 30@  .42 

Roosters  . 16  @  .22 

Fowls  . 24  @  .30 

Ducks  . 15 @  .23 

Turkeys,  young . 43  @  .47 

Old . 25  @  .35 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 45@  .55 

Dark,  doz . 2.75 @  3.00 

Culls  .  1.50@  1.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.75@14.75 

Bulls  .  7.75 @  9.50 

Cows  .  6.00 @  9.00 

Calves,  best  . 10.00@17.00 

Sheep .  5.00 @  7.00 

Lambs  . 14.00@15.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.21  @$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 18  @  .20 

Culls  . 10@  .14 

Steers,  100  lbs . 23.00@24.50 

Bulls  . 14.00(d)  14.50 

Cows  . 16.00  @19.00 

POTATOES 

Virginia,  bbl . $0.75  @$1.75 

N.  Car.,  bbl . 1.00@  1.50 

Maryland,  bbl . 1.25  @  1.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 3.00@  5.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.75 @$2.00 

Cabbage,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Carrots,  bu . 1.75@  3.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.50 @  6.00 

Celery,  hearts,  doz . 1.00@  2.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50@  1.75 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50@  3.00 

Kohlrabi,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 75 @  2.25 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.25@  4.00 

Onions,  bu . 1.00  @  1.50 

Okra,  bu .  1.50 @  3.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00  @  1.25 

Peas,  bu . 1.50@  2.75 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 2.00@  5.00 

Spinach,  bu . 75@  1.75 

String  beang.  bu . 1.00@  2.50 

Sweet  corn,  bag .  1.00  @  4.50 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate . 75@  1.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.75@  2.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 3.00  @  3.50 

DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.00@10.25 

Pea  . 10.50@10.75 


Red  kidney .  §.75 

White  kidney . 10.25@lo!50 

FRUITS 


Apples,  uew,  bu . 

Cherries  . 

Peaches,  Ga.,  6-bskt.  crate 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Raspberries,  pt . 

Watermelons,  carload  . . . . 
Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 


.22 

. .  ,50@ 

2.00 

. .  .10@ 

.27 

.05 

.20 

.90.00(1/  2- 

10.00 

..  2.50  @ 

3.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $23.00@24  00 

No.  2  . 22.00@23.00 

N°.  r>  •  •  •. . 10.00@19.00 

Clover  mixed  . 18.00 @22  00 

Straw,  rye . 29.00 @30.00 

GRAIN 


Wheat.  No.  1  dark  Spring . 

No.  2  red . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

Barley  . . . 

Rye . j  ” 


$1.46 
1.55  f 


■/s 


7 s 


1.20 
.65 
•91% 
1.09% 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  State 
which  led  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
when  the  great  Grange  fraternity  was  be¬ 
ing  established  is  not  now  numbered 
among  the  Grange  States.  At  the  annual 
session  of  the  National  Grange  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1870,  about  two  years  after  the 
birth  of  the  Grange,  the  roll  of  Grange 
organizations  was  as  follows;  Minnesota, 
40  Granges;  Illinois,  3;  Iowa,  3;  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  1;  New  York,  1;  Ohio.  I. 

In  addition  to  leading  all  the  States  in 
new  Grange  units,  Minnesota  was  also 
the  home  of  the  founder  of  the  order  of 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  Oliver  Hud¬ 
son  Kelley,  for  it  was  in  his  adopted 
State  that  Father  Kelley  did  his  greatest 
organization  work  in  establishing  new 
Granges, 

It  was  in  Minnesota  also  that  the  first 
State  Grange  was  organized,  the  date  be¬ 
ing  February  23,  1869.  Minnesota  has 
another  claim  to  distinction  in  Grange  his¬ 
tory.  It  was  the  only  State  in  which  a 
woman  was  ever  elected  to  the'high  posi¬ 
tion  of  Master  of  the  State  Grange.  Mrs. 
Sarah  Gates  Baird  was  the  woman  and 
so  well  did  she  fill  the  position  that  she 
remained  as  presiding  officer  for  20  years. 

In  the  list  of  six  States  which  had  or¬ 
ganized  Granges  before  1870  the  three 
which  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
with  one  unit  each,  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Ohio,  are  now  the  three  lead¬ 
ers  in  Grange  membership — a  case  of  the 
last  being  first. 

Father  Kelley  moved  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  his  native  State,  to  Minnesota  in 
1849,  settling  upon  a  government  claim. 
Arduously  he  labored  in  clearing  the  home 
in  the  western  wilderness.  Then  in  1864 
he  journeyed  to  the  city  of  Washington 
and  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

So  well  did  he  impress  his  super¬ 
ior,  Commissioner  Isaac  Newton,  that  he 
received  a  commission  to  visit  the  South¬ 
ern  States  directly  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  in  an  effort  to  help  the  strick¬ 
en  farmers  of  the  war-devasted  section  to 
rebuild  their  demoralized  industry.  And 
it  ivas  while  on  this  mission  that  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  the  farm  fraternity 
which  he  later  founded. 

Early  in  1868  he  started  out  on  a  trip 
of  organization  which  led  him  to  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  PennYan  and  Fredonia,  N. 
Y.,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and 
finally  back  to  his  own  State  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  This  journey  netted  him  but  a 
single  Grange,  that  at  Fredonia,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  which  became  the  pio¬ 
neer  Grange  of  the  country. 

But  upon  reaching  his  own  State  he 
was  much  more  successful,  and  within  a 
comparatively  short  period  he  had  nearly 
50  Granges  to  his  credit.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  his  neiee,  Miss  Caroline  A. 
Hall,  came  from  Boston,  where  she  had 
been  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  and 
began  her  work  as  his  assistant  in  the 
work  of  Grange  organization.  Father 
Kelley  paid  his  neice  a  very  high  com¬ 
pliment  in  the  aid  she  rendered  him  and 
said  that  without  her  help  he  would  have 
succumbed  to  discouragement  and  would 
have  given  up  the  battle.  He  also  de¬ 
clared  that  she  should  have  received  equal 
honor  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  order. 

The  first  subordinate  Grange  formed 
in  Minnesota  was  North  Star,  organized 
September  2,  1868,  at  St.  Paul.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Minesota  Grange  pio¬ 
neers  was  Col.  D.  A.  Robertson,  who  later 
served  as  lecturer  of  the  National  Grange. 
In  appreciation  for  the  great  service  he 
rendered  the  new  order  he  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  National  Grange 
and  received  special  commendation  from 
Father  Kelley.  Col.  Robertson  also  edited 
the  first  Grange  paper  ever  published, 
which  for  many  years  was  the  official  or¬ 
gan  of  the  order  in  Minnesota.  This  pa¬ 
per  was  first  published  January  1.  1869, 
at  Minneapolis. 

Minnesota  also  furnished  another  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  lecturer  in  the  early  days 
of  the  fraternity,  T.  A.  Thompson,  who 
served  from  1873  to  1875.  The  State 
also  was  honored  by  having  one  National 
Grange  Master,  Samuel  Emory  Adams, 
who  served  from  1878  to  1880,  being  the 
fourth  Master  to  serve  the  national  body. 
In  his  annual  address  Master  Adams 
said;  “The  Grange  is  not  in  itself  a  busi¬ 
ness  organization,  but  a  school  of  instruc¬ 
tion.”  No  better  definition  of  the  order 
has  ever  been  given. 
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A  June  Trip  Through 

Several  States 

Part  I 

We  decided  to  make  the  annual  pil¬ 
grimage  a  little  earlier  than  usual  this 
year  and,  instead  of  waiting  until  July 
or  August,  to  visit  some  neighboring 
States  in  .Tune.  Last  Summer,  we  drove 
through  Ontario,  Can.,  and  Michigan, 
taking  a  little  over  two  weeks  for  the 
trip ;  this  season  we  yielded  to  a  long¬ 
standing  desire  to  see  some  of  the  country 
in  the  Middle  South,  particularly  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  a  State  that,  because  of  its  people 
and  history,  makes  a  peculiar  appeal  to 
the  interest  of  Americans.  As  these  trips 
have  been  annual  affairs  with  us  for  five 
years  and  are  made  possible  only  by  the 
method  of  travel  which  we  employ,  it  may 
be  of  some  interest  to  others  to  learn  how 
we  manage  these  personally  conducted 
tours  on  our  own  hook.  “We,”  in  this 
case,  does  not  include  the  famous  Spirit 
of  St.  Louis,  which,  by  the  way,  we 
craned  our  necks  to  look  up  at  as  it  hangs 
just  inside  the  entrance  to  one  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  Washington,  but  it  might  well  embrace 
something  of  the  spirit  of  Detroit,  for  it  is 
the  industry  that  has  made  that  city  fa¬ 
mous  that  furnished  us  with  a  means  of 
travel.  We  does  include  the  writer,  the 
one  who  is  always  solicitously  inquired 
after  by  the  aspirant  to  some  political  of¬ 
fice  just  before  election  and  colloquially 
referred  to  as  “The  Missus”  and,  for  a 
few  days,  a  brother  who  was  persuaded 
to  take  his  nose  off  from  the  business 
grindstone  long  enough  to  cross  the  Al¬ 
leghany  Mountains  in  Southern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  drive  down  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia. 

Only  in  case  of  some  emergency  on 
these  trips  do  wTe  patronize  a  hotel,  or 
even  one  of  the  country  homes  where 
roadside  signs  indicate  that  tourists  are 
provided  with  rooms  for  the  night.  We 
carry  our  own  hotel  accommodations  in 
the  way  of  sleeping  quarters  and  get  our 
own  meals,  with  the  exception  of  dinners, 
which  we  find  it  much  more  convenient 
to  get  at  restaurants  in  the  towns  through 
which  we  pass.  One  square  meal  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  makes  the  other  two 
matters  of  less  importance  than  they 
otherwise  would  be  and  the  time  and  wTork 
saved  when  wre  wish  to  be  driving  counts 
for  considerable.  Seldom  do  we  have  to 
pay  more  than  60  or  65  cents  for  a  good 
restaurant  dinner,  and,  even  with  this, 
we  figure  our  traveling  expense  for  two  at 
not  more  than  ,|3  per  day. 

The  tent  in  wnich  wTe  sleep  extends  from 
the  top  of  the  car  to  the  ground  at  one 
side ;  the  double  bed  attaches  at  one  end 
to  a  running  board  and  folds  so  com¬ 
pactly  that  it,  with  the  rolled  up  tent, 
can  be  carried  upon  the  running  board 
below  the  level  of  the  door  opening.  The 
coach,  or  two-door  sedan,  which  we  drive 
has  ample  space  in  the  rear  of  the  front 
seat  for  all  other  luggage,  and  a  key 
turned  in  the  lock  protects  from  pilfering 
when  we  Avish  to  leave  the  car  anywhere. 
A  folding  two-burner  gasoline  stove  gives 
all  the  cooking  capacity  that  we  need,  and 
fuel  is  always  at  the  rear  of  the  car.  A 
short  piece  of  rubber  tubing  enables  us  to 
syphon  this  out  for  the  stove,  and  the 
taste  isn’t  at  all  bad  after  you  become 
accustomed  to  it.  About  the  first  piece  of 
furniture  needed  at  a  stopping  place  is 
a  table ;  it  is  hard  to  work  at  the  ground 
level.  We  like  to  carry  two  of  the  light, 
folding  liard-wood  sewing  tables  found  in 
nearly  every  home.  These,  folding  flat, 
take  up  little  room  on  the  floor  of  the  car. 
One  serves  as  a  kitchen  table  to  hold  the 
stove  and  cooking  utensils,  the  other  as 
a  dining-table  at  which  the  camp  stools 
are  placed.  Benches  and  tables  are  found 
in  many  camping  places,  but  are  not  to 
be  depended  upon. 

A  light  box  holds  the  table  dishes  of  blue 
and  white  enameled  ware,  light  and  un¬ 
breakable,  plates,  cups  that  nest  and  pint 
bowls  that  will  hold  anything  from  straw¬ 
berries  to  canned  soup ;  real  table  knives, 
spoons  and  forks,  not  makeshifts,  a  can  of 
coffee  and  a  coffee  can  of  sugar.  What 
else  that  box  holds  is  unknown  to  the 
writer ;  he  doesn’t  pack  it.  A  galvanized 
water  pail  holds  the  smaller  covered 
pails  used  for  heating  water,  a  tin  coffee 
pot  that  has  been  battered  from  the 
coast  of  Maine  to  the  Itocky  Mountains 
and  still  makes  as  good  coffee  as  an  elec¬ 
tric  percolator  can  supply  any  indoor  ap¬ 
petite,  and  a  tin  wash  basin.  Do  these 
rattle?  Not  when  packed  with  newspa¬ 
pers  between  and  tied  in  a  bran  sack.  A 
half  dozen  clean  bran  sacks  serve  other 
useful  purposes,  one  of  which  is  to  lie  on 
the  ground  by  the  side  of  the  bed  for  the 
protection  of  bare  feet  Avlien  dressing.  A 
stout  cloth  sack  holds  the  folded  bed  blan¬ 
kets  and  makes  it  possible  to  tie  these  to 
the  rear  of  the  car  if  extra  room  inside 
is  needed,  as  Avlien  carrying  a  third  pas¬ 
senger.  A  coat  hanger  or  two  will  hang 
in  the  car  and  hold  extra  garments  that 
it  is  not  desired  to  fold,  gild  ordinary  suit 
cases  or  traveling  bags  will  hold  other 
clothing  and  toilet  articles.  All  closed 
cars  are  supplied  AA'ith  plate-glass  mirrors 
Avlien  the  window  curtains  are  pulled 
flown.  It  is  interesting  to  see  other  out¬ 
fits  in  the  camps  visited.  There  is  an 
occasional  house  car  costing  $3,000  or 
more,  and  fitted  to  carry  a  family  in  all 
the  luxury  of  a  Pullman  and,  more  often, 
a  homemade  house  car  in  which  several 
may  eat,  sleep  and  ride  Avith  questionable 
comfort.  There  is  a  great  variety  in  sizes 
ami  styles  of  tents;  the  most  popular  uoav 
are  the  umbrella  tents  with  seAved  in 
canvas  floors.  Single  air  mattresses  or 


beds  with  folding  steel  frames  and  short 
legs  are  used  in  these.  They  are  easily 
put  up  and  taken  doAvn  and  lea\-e  the  car 
free  for  use  w’hen  in  camp.  The  chief  ob¬ 
jection  to  them  is  their  cost.  M.  B.  D. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  folloAving  report  gives  records 
to  July  16,  1928,  with  remarks  by  the 
director : 

The  pullets  in  the  seventeenth  Storrs 
Laying  Contest  came  through  Avith  an 
unexpected  boost  in  production  during  the 
thirty-seventh  week.  The  increase  was 
a  slight  one,  only  a  matter  of  6  eggs,  but 
nevertheless  a  gain  over  the  total  of  the 
preceding  seven-day  period.  A  total  of 
5,557  eggs  Avere  produced  during  the  Aveek 
for  a  lay  of  56.7  per  cent.  And  this  fig¬ 
ure,  though  it  represents  a  gain  for  the 
thirty-seventh  week,  is  248  less  than  the 
score  for  the  corresponding  week  a  year 
ago.  Total  production  for  the  entire  con¬ 
test  flock  up  to  last  Monday  night  was 
203,024  eggs.  This  is  an  average  of  1,- 
450  eggs  for  each  of  the  140  competing 
entries  or  145  eggs  per  bird.  In  37  weeks 
the  present  competition  has  gained  11,102 
eggs,  or  almost  8  eggs  per  bird  over  last 
year’s  laying  trial. 

With  only  14  Aveeks  to  go  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  contest  it  appears  likely  that  a  new 
high  record  for  flock  production  at  Storrs 
will  be  established.  Last  year  in  the 
sixteenth  contest  all  previous  records 
were  broken  when  the  contest  flock  as  a 
whole  averaged  183.1  eggs  per  bird.  Now 
as  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  birds 
in  this  year’s  trial  have  already  gained 
an  advantage  of  practically  8  eggs  per 
bird  over  the  average  made  a  year  ago. 
This  year’s  competitors  are  in  good  health 
and  excellent  condition  at  the  present 
time,  and  they  sIioav  promise  of  continu¬ 
ing  their  splendid  work  for  some  time  to 
come. 


died  I  found  that  the  lower  intestine  is 
Aery  small  and  stuffed  up  Avith  substance 
like  moldy  cheese,  very  hard.  We  feed 
them  cracked  corn,  Avheat  and  oats.  For 
mash  we  give  them  bran  and  cornmeal 
mixed  with  a  little  sour  milk  and  fresh 
water.  j.  k. 

New  York. 

I  presume  that  the  lower  intestine  that 
you  refer  to  is  one  of  the  caeca  or  blind 
guts  attached  to  the  large  intestine  near 
its  end.  When  these  are  found  distended 
with  soft  or  cheesy  matter,  a  diagnosis 
of  coccidiosis  may  be  made.  This  is  a 
disease  of  fowls,  including  turkeys,  that  is 
caused  by  organisms  picked  up  Avith  food 
and  drink  in  places  where  poultry  has 
long  been  kept  and  which  is  not  curable 
after  the  damage  has  been  done  and  the 
birds  shoAV  marked  symptoms  of  Aveak- 
ness.  It  is  to  be  avoided  by  raising  the 
young  upon  ground  that  has  not  become 
contaminated  by  long  use  in  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  or  by  confining  them  to  concrete  runs 
or  yards  that  may  be  kept  clean  by  fre¬ 
quent  SAveeping  or  flushing.  Transfer¬ 
ring  the  brooder  yards  to  “new”  ground 
each  year  or  two  is  the  most  simple  meth¬ 
od  for  the  ordinary  poultry  raiser  who 
lias.  plenty  of  land.  Those  Avho  must  use 
limited  quarters  over  a  considerable  per¬ 
iod  of  years  are  coming  to  use  the  floored 
yards  that  can '  be  kept  clean,  which 
means,  of  course,  increased  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Another  disease,  to  Avhieh  young 
poults  are  very  susceptible,  is  blackhead, 
also  acquired  on  old  ground.  There  is 
no  knoAvn  cure  for  it,  though  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  increasing  number  of  those 
who  succeed  in  raising  turkeys  in  spite 
of  it.  Clean  ground  and  early  and  con¬ 
tinuous  feeding  of  sour  milk  are,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  the  best  known  measures  of  preven¬ 
tion.  B.  D. 


Somebody  has  discovered  in  the  Hima¬ 
layas  long-legged  sheep  that  can  run  40 
miles  an  hour.  It  would  take  that  kind 
of  a  lamb  to  keep  up  with  Mary  nowa¬ 
days. — Minneapolis  Journal. 


George  LoAvry’s  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  Connecticut,  laid  66  out  of  a 
possible  70  eggs  during  the  past  week  to 
head  the  honor  roll  again.  Another  pen 
of  White  Leghorns  entered  by  Tip  Top 
Farm  from  Maine,  was  second  with  a 
count  of  62  eggs  to  its  credit.  Clarence 
E.  Lee’s  entry  of  R.  I.  Reds  from  NeAv 
York  placed  third  with  a  score  of  59 
eggs,  and  Tom  Barron’s  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  from  England,  took  fourth  po¬ 
sition  with  a  production  of  58  eggs. 

Only  one  change  took  place  among  the 
leaders  in  the  principal  varieties,  and  that 
was  in  the  Barred  Rock  division.  The 
entry  of  Kerr  Chiekeries  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  moved  up  into  third  position,  dis¬ 
placing  the  pen  entered  by  Hawes  Bros, 
from  Maine. 

At  this  time  it  seems  a  safe  bet  to 
name  George  Lowry’s  White  Leghorn  en¬ 
try  as  the  team  most  likely  to  Avin  this 
year’s  competition.  In  37  Aveeks  the  10 
pullets  from  Connecticut,  have  laid  2,169 
eggs  or  an  average  of  approximately  217 
eggs  per  bird.  This  remarkable  record, 
which  is  by  a  Avide  margin  the  best  37- 
week  score  ever  made  at  Storrs,  is  also 
174  eggs  more  than  the  record  of  the 
Charlescote  Farm  entry  of  Reds  from 
Massachusetts,  which  stand  second  with  a 
production  of  1,995  eggs.  MoreoA’er,  the 
LoAvry  birds  have  laid  212  eggs  more  than 
the  third-high  entry  of  White  Leghorns 
entered  by  Broadview  Farm  from  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  three  entries  named  have 
had  things  more  or  less  their  own  way  at 
Storrs  for  a  long  time,  and  for  a  number 
of  Aveeks  it  has  appeared  almost  certain 
that  the  Avinner  of  the  present  contest 
Avould  be  one  of  this  trio. 

Lowry’s  birds  jumped  into  the  lead 
during  the  tAventy-third  week  and  they 
have  been  steadily  increasing  their  lead 
since  that  time.  This  entry  has  staged  a 
remarkable  spurt  during  the  past  11 
Aveeks,  as  the  following  Avill  indicate.  Be¬ 
ginning  Avith  the  twenty-seventh  week, 
these  Connecticut  Leghorns  have  either 
headed  or  tied  for  first  place  on  the 
honor  roll  ten  times,  and  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  Aveek  they  just  missed  first  place  by 
one  egg.  Since  the  tAventy-seventh  week 
the  scores  of  this  entry  have  been  67,  66, 
65,  65,  68,  65,  65,  64,  65,  62  and  last 
week  66  eggs.  All  of  which  is  indicative 
of  the  persistency  and  productive  ability 
of  these  ten  pullets  that  look  like  sure 
winners  this  year. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  principal 
varieties : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Me.,  1,621;  R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn.,  1,- 
590 ;  Kerr  Chiekeries,  N.  J.,  1,524. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  1,- 
72S ;  Granite  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,691. 

White  Wyandottes — Tom  Barron,  Eng., 
1,730 ;  Fisher  Poultry  Farm.  Out.,  1.701. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
1.995;  West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1.7S2; 
Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y.,  1,780 ;  Globus 
Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  1,769 ;  Red  Mount 
Farm,  Mass.,  1,758. 

White  Leghorns.  —  George  Lowry, 
Conn.,  2,169 ;  Broadview  Farm,  Conn., 
1,957 ;  George  LoAvry,  Conn.,  1,939 ;  Hol- 
lyAvood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash.,  1,877 ;  G. 
B.  Ferris,  Mich,  1,821 ;  Hanson’s  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm,  Ore.,  1,803. 


PULLETS  Grade  A  and  Pedigreed. 

BENS  with  approved  Trapnest  Records. 

COCKS  and  COCKERELS  from  high-record 
trap-nested  dams.  Excellent  breeders. 

BABY  CHICKS  in  season.  Specialty-bred. 

Write  for  prices  on  breeding  stock  and  free  78- 
A ear  telling  how  to  succeed. 

LORD  FARMS,  67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Chicks 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  — 

S.  C.  Reds . $2.75 

Barred  Rocks... 

White  Leghorns.. _ 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50 

„  ,  Light  Mixed .  2.25 

500  lots,  Me  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less.  F 
„  100#  delivery.  Circular. 

"  .  A.  LAUVElt  .  McALISTERYILLE,  PA 


1.  25 

50 

100 

$2.75 

$5.00 

$9.00 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

.  2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

s.  Free  range. 

PULLETS 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock, 
april  and  May  hatched,  for  July  and  August  delivery . 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


DR.  ROMIG’S 


super-  rmruc 

QUALITY  Inline 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  $9:  “Martin’s  Strain”  White 
Wyandottes,  $11;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7.50  per  100.  From  per¬ 
sonally  selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100#  live 

delivery.  F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  Beavar  Springs,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks  .  .  $8.50  a  100 

S.C.  Reds _  9.00  a  100 

Heavy  Mixed  .  .  7.50  a  100 

Every  chick  guaranteed— prompt  delivery. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


I  !  I  ft  1/  from  heavy  laying  flocks.  E 

B  14  I  I  If  red  Rocks,  9c;  Reds, 9c;  He: 

{I  |  If  IV  w  J  Mixed,  8c.  100#  safe  deliv 

III  II  CMlfl.ra.ntPftri .  Fironlnr  frnt» 


B.  W.  AMEY 


guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

COCOLAMU8,  J* 


CBuff  Leghorns,  $10-100;  AV.  Leghorns, 
A-'Al AV/iai-F $8-100;  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $9-100; 
White  Rocks,  $12-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light,  $7.  May 
prices.  100# liva  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  postage, 
Circular  free.  J ACOB  KIEMOND,  Box  2,  Mcilisterville,  I’a. 


JONES’BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 

*10.00—106  *90.00—1050.  C.  O.  D. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


In  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

O.O. D.  Prompt  service.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
C1IAS.  F*  EWLNtr  Kt.  1  McCLUKE,  PA. 


Bred-to-Lay 


Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS. 
March  hatch.  J.  TR0PEAH0,  Sparrowbush,  N.  1. 


BARRED  ROCKS.  LEGHORNS 

12  wks.  old.  Good  stock.  Seeing  is 
believing.  Come  and  see. 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 


Pullets 


300  Pullets 


Over  crowded. 


April  hatched,  from  good 
laying  strain,  *1  each,  to 
quick  buyer.  Bargains. 

JOHN  ALBERTI  -  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


Quality  Pullets  barred  hocks 

March  to  June  hatched.  LALLY  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

300  White  Leghorn  Pullets  ^f1’f,mos  oldfrom 


per  100. 


_  matings,  *125 

PISE  IUDGE  POULTRY  FARM.  Kirkwood,  S.  Y. 


S.C. White  Leghorn  Pullets  alfalfa  range^bird0, 

18  wks.,  $1.40  each.  NORMAN  TREBLE,  Holley,  N.  Y. 


Coccidiosis  in  Turkeys 

I  had  a  flock  of  turkeys  and  they  near¬ 
ly  all  died.  More  have  recently  hatched; 
I  would  like  to  save  them.  When  my  others 


Pill  |  CT<?  *•  laghorm,  10  I.  12  wlis.,  Iirge,  vigorous,  from  heavy 
rULLCIO  layers,  90c  e.ch.  FRANKMAN.  R  2,  Lakewood.  N. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS.|EGGS,  STOCK. 
SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  195-A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Mammoth  brojizf.  turkey  eg«s,$6.oo  per  12  postpaid. 

Valuable  instructions  with  order.  Pekin  Duck  eggs, 

$2.00  per  12.  HIGH  LAMB  FARM,  Bo*  29,  Sellersville,  l'«, 


CARPENTER’S 

Original  Hickory 
Rod,  Spring  Door 
Coops.  For  hand¬ 
ling  and  shipping 
Poultry. 

Price  $1.00  F.  O.  B.  Orange,  Va. 

Send  all  orders  direct  to 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 

Brightwood,  Virginia 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name— 


DIAMOND  PICK 


“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 


ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  boo' s  tellinsr  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  sur. 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  27  years 


BUY  OF  WENTWORTH  BROS. 

Manufacturers  of  Poultry  Equipment 
CORNISH,  MAINE  -  -  Get  Circulars 

FEED  I 

MIXERS, 

Etc. 

4,000  ROSEMONT 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

10  Weeks  Old,  $1.00  each 
12  Weeks  Old,  $1.25  each 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Shipping  Point 
Order  today;  make  sure  of  Rosemont  Quality 

ROSEMONT  5SSltr„yat&!5?? 

Drawer  4.  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


DELIVERY — Beginning  Aug.  1  .Hatching  days  every  Thursday 

White  Roek-Wliite  Wyandotte  cross  breeds  from  Blood 
Tested  Matings,  exceptionally  fine  for  Fall  broilers 
and  roasters — only  *1  2.60  per  100. 

Straight  Breeds — Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes,  *14.60 
perlOO postpaid.  Add2cperchick  for  lots  less  than  100. 
8-1  O  Week  LeghornPullats  Delivery  Aug.  1  st. 
IVENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Ylneland,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  C  O  D/ 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
O.O.D.,  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
Prom  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 


Prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Wli.  &  Br.  Leghorns . 

S2  25 

S4.00 

S  7.00 

Br.  Rocks  8  R.  1.  Reds . 

2.75 

5.00 

9  00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyandottes 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Broiler  Chicks . 

2.25 

4  00 

7.00 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  7  05  Belief onte.  Pa. 


FOR  AUGUST 

SPECIAL  MATING  RED  CHICKS 

from  N.  E.  Accredited  breeders,  free  from 
B.  W.  D.,  at  818.00  per  hundred. 

BED  and  BARRED  ROCK.  PULLETS, 
6  weeks  old  and  older,  at  prices  to  interest  you. 

HALL  BROS.,  Wallingford.  Conn. 
Box  60,  or  ’phone  645-5 


Strickler’s  Quality  July  Chicks 

Hatches  August  6-18-20-37.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  254-312  egg  line  matings. 
i  No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy 
and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100#  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  at  *9  per  100,  *26 
per  300,  *43  per  500,  *85  per  1000.  10# 
books  order.  Free  circular. 

LEONARD  F.  STIHCKLEli,  Box  li,  Sheridan,  l«a. 


Cloverdale  ^  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  For  six  years  now  we  have  used  only  males  from 
bens  that  laid  ideal  pure  white  eggs,  240  or  over.  Uni¬ 
form  beautiful  birds.  Exceptional  quality  in  breeding 
pens  and  trios.  12  and  16  weeks  old  Cockerels,  half 
price.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm  R.F.^JtioDA,!^,apnr3?N.Yi 


MULSH’S 
^  CHICKS 


Wfcite  Wyandotte.....  12c 

White  Rock .  9c 

Barred  Rock .  9c 

Heavy  Mixed .  8c 


100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 


JAS.  E.  ULSH  -  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Ghicks 


Box  50 


100  50  25 

Mixed .  $7.00  $4.00  $2.25 

W.  Leg.-H.  Mixed  8.00  4  50  2.50 

Rocks .  9.00  5.00  2.75 

Wyan.-Reds .  10.00  5.60  3.00 

Special  Prices  on  Large  Lots. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 


M illerstown,  Pa. 


■  VIUVHV,  v  ■  v  pv I  ■  VU  II U 

Reduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active, ;husky,  purebred  chicks.  12*varieties  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERT, 
143  Main  Strict,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1804  tr  337. 

BABY  S.C.  W.  Leghorns . ^7  per  100 

CHICKS  Reds!d.Rock.8: .  SM 

Special  prices  on  600  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Me  Vllnterville,  I’a. 

Sfi  WHITE  LEGHORN  n{inKFRi:|  Q  Morgan-Tancred Strain. 

PEDIGREED  UUllUtntLdg  10-12  week  old.  Write 
for  prices,  CEDARHURST  POUURr  farm  Box  Y  Rahway,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Enclosed  find  account  of  the  Absecon 
Market  Co.,  Inc.,  Absecon,  N.  J.,  for  egg 
shipments  last  February  amounting  to 
$57.76.  I  will  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  you  can  collect  this  outstanding  bill 
for  me.  Thanking  you  for  the  interest 
that  you  are  taking  in  this  matter,  and 
you  have  my  consent  to  treat  ’em  rough. 

Delaware.  s.  c.  ir. 

We  have  other  claims  against  Absecon 
Market  which  we  have  been  unable  to 
collect,  and  we  therefore  feel  that  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  shippers  is  in  order.  The  amount 
of  money  farmers  lose  through  shipping 
produce  to  irresponsible  houses  is  ap¬ 
palling.  No  produce  should  be  sent  any 
unknown  house  without  first  ascertaining 
the  responsibility  of  the  concern. 

There  was  an  agent  here  today  repre¬ 
senting  the  Chicago  Portrait  Company. 
He  had  a  pack  of  tickets  and  I  was  to 
draw  two.  One  that  I  drew  was  a  blank, 
the  other  worth  $45.  I  was  quite  taken 
up  with  his  line  of  talk,  and  had  got  the 
picture  I  wanted  finished,  when  my  hus¬ 
band  arrived  on  the  scene.  After  finding 
out  the  agent’s  business  my  husband  told 
him  he  had  seen  the  Chicago  Portrait 
Company  denounced  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a 
fake  company.  He  (the  agent)  explained 
that  a  few  years  ago  the  company  was 
crooked,  but  was  all  right  now.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  this  is  true.  The  agent 
is  to  return  in  a  few  days  and  I  would 
like  to  know  by  the  time  he  comes,  if 
possible.  mbs.  R.  J.  V. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  reform  on  the 
part  of  the  Chicago  Portrait  Company  in 
this  woman’s  report.  The  same  old  scheme 
of  drawing  tickets  is  being  employed  by 
this  agent  to  lead  prospects  to  believe 
that  they  are  getting  something  for  noth¬ 
ing  as  a  result  of  the  drawing.  It  used 
to  be  “lucky  envelopes”  instead  of  tickets, 
but  the  deception  is  all  the  same. 

What  doi  you  know  about  stock  of  the 
International  Telepost  Co.,  Inc.?  Would 
you  exchange  stock  of  the  national  pub¬ 
lic  service  for  it?  There  are  a  number  of 
people  that  I  know  exchanging. 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  c.  m. 

*  We  would  not  advise  exchanging  any¬ 
thing  of  value  for  stock  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Telepost  stock.  The  people  who 
are  making  the  above  mentioned  exchange 
are  parting  with  a  stock  of  a  definite  es¬ 
tablished  value  for  one  that  has  no  mar¬ 
ket  value.  Telepost  stock  is  a  “blue-sky” 
promotion  of  many  years  standing. 

I  noticed  your  article  regarding  J.  A. 
Stransky  and  his  vaporizer.  It  so  hap¬ 
pens  that  I  lived  in  South  Dakota  for  20 
years  and  have  known  John  Stransky  for 
28  years.  When  I  first  got  acquainted 
with  him  he  was  in  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness  and  made  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
it.  Along  in  1898  a  stranger  came  to 
town  and  stopped  at  the  hotel,  and 
claimed  he  was  in  hard  luck,  and  induced 
the  hotel  man  to  settle  a  four  days’  board 
bill  for  a  formula  for  making  gunpowder. 
The  hotel  man  took  it  and  sold  it  to 
Stransky  for  $10.  This  put  an  idea  in 
his  head,  and  he  put  an  advertisement  in 
a  Chicago  paper  advertising  for  agents 
to  sell  Stransky’s  wonderful  gunpowder 
formula.  He  gave  them  the  county  and 
they  were  to  resell  the  right  to  make  it 
at  $10,  and  send  him  half  the  fee.  The 
scheme  worked  fine  for  a  long  time,  till 
the  government  got  after  him. 

Later  he  went  broke  when  the  land 
bubble  burst,  and  in  1919  he  got  hold  of 
this  vaporizer,  which  costs  18  cents  each, 
and  developed  the  scheme  he  now  has  of 
selling  county  and  State  rights, _  and  sells 
the  territory  over  and  over  again  as  soon 
as  the  agent  “dies,”  as  they  generally  do. 
You  won’t  find  any  on  Stransky’s  Cadil¬ 
lac.  In  a  little  town  of  less  than  300 
population  he  employs  65  people,  and  for 
the  past  four  years  he  has  cleared  over 
$100,000  per  year. 

The  whole  idea  originally  came  from 
the  little  advertisement  he  first  put  in  as 
a  joke  in  the  Chicago  paper  years  ago, 
and  at  the  rate  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  increasing  he  will  never 
run  out  of  suckers.  W.  E.  a. 

North  Carolina. 

The  above  letter  suggested  by  the  item 
in  July  14  issue  throws  some  interesting 
sidelights  on  the  career  of  J.  A.  Stransky, 
Pukawana,  S.  D. 

Competent  authorities  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  vaporizer  is  not  efficient  as 
a  saver  of  gas  on  automobiles,  and  yet 
Mr.  Stransky  continues  to  sell  them  un¬ 
der  a  money-back  guarantee,  which  he 
usually  finds  a  way  to  repudiate. 


On  June  25  I  sent  $10.50  to  the  U.  S. 
School  of  Music,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  for  a  complete  course  of  instruc¬ 
tions  on  the  guitar.  They  sent  me  a  small 
pack  of  studies  for  the  Hawaiian  guitar 
which  I  cannot  use  on  my  instrument, 
and  do  not  care  for.  They  had  sent  me 
a  money-back  guarantee  if  not  satisfied. 
It  is  now  over  two  weeks  since  I  asked 
them  to  return  my  money,  and  they  do  not 
answer.  I  worked  very  hard  myself  and 
earned  that  money  so  I  could  finish  les¬ 
sons  on  my  guitar,  and  now  my  money 
is  gone  and  I  have  nothing  to  show  for  it, 
and  my  health  is  poor.  MRS.  a.  v.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  appealed  to  the  U.  S.  School 
of  Music  in  this  case,  but  purveyors  of 
correspondence  courses  do  not  make  re¬ 
funds  as  far  as  our  records  go.  The 
concern  promises  to  exchange  the  les¬ 
sons.  The  firm  writes : 

In  regard  to  refunding  your  money  we 
would  call  your  attention  to  our  guar¬ 
antee  which  plainly  states :  “After  com¬ 
pleting  this  course,  if  everything  we  claim 
is  not  fully  accomplished,  your  money 
will  be  cheerfully  refunded.”  We  do  not 
agree  to  refund  your  money  before  you 
have  even  attempted  your  lessons,  because 
until  you  have  actually  ’  studied  your  les¬ 
sons  for  some  time,  you  are  in  no  position 
to  judge  of  tfie  results. 

Musical  authorities  agree  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  cannot  be  successfully  taught  with- 


THE  CRAIN  E  line 


V£T  CRAlMe 


A  SOUR  o4 

To  A  HIGHER  LEVEL 


CRAINE-LINE 

SILOS 


CRAINE,  Inc.,  90  Adams  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


A  Craine- 
built  Silo  stands 
firm  in  the  teeth  of 
storms.  Whatever  your 
choice — wood  stave,  triple  wall,  tile,  con- 
crete  stave,  or  solid  concrete,  you  get  a 
well  built  job  when  you  order  fromCraine, 
Silo  filling  time  is  not  far  off.  Be  ready 
when  it  comes !  Write  now  for  our  big, 
new  catalog,  sent  free. 


out  personal  instruction  and  we  doubt 
that  very  many  will  persist  sufficiently 
to  qualify  for  refund  under  the  above 
conditions.  Therefore  the  company  is 
perfectly  safe  in  making  the  guarantee. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  devoted  more  space 
to  automobile  service  contracts  during 
the  past  three  years  than  to  any  other  sin¬ 
gle  subject.  These  service  contracts  are 
frequently  sold  as  automobile  insurance 
according  to  our  reports.  Such  contracts 
are  the  means  of  securing  more  “easy 
money”  for  the  promoter’s  of  them  than 
any  scheme  that  lias  come  to  our  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Better  Business  Bureau  has 
made  an  investigation  of  the  scheme  and 
reports  on  them  as  follows : 

Automobile  service  companies  now  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  commonest  membership 
promotion  plans  in  the  United  States,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  inquiry  recently  completed 
by  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau. 
In  many  instances  misleading  claims  as  to 
reduced  service  charges,  insurance  pro¬ 
tection,  and  minimized  legal  costs  have 
been  found  by  Bureau  representatives  to 
form  the  basis  for  the  growth  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  companies  of  this  type. 

In  approaching  motor  car  owners  for 
membership  in  these  companies,  solicita¬ 
tion  is  usually  made  directly  in  the  street 
or  through  the  mails.  The  Bureau  has 
found  the  companies  to  be  both  local  and 
countrywide  in  scope,  but  in  both  in¬ 
stances  the  implication  is  made  that  the 
service  contract  which  the  motorist  is 
given  in  return  for  his  membership  fee  in¬ 
cludes  a  complete  insurance  policy  indem¬ 
nifying  him  against  all  liability,  property 
damage,  loss  from  fire  and  theft,  etc.,  and 
assuring  him  discounts  in  the  purchase 
of  accessories,  gas,  and  oil. 

Statements  concerning  legal  services 
furnished  by  the  company  have  led  pros¬ 
pects  to  believe  that  the  company  would 
be  responsible  for  all  damages  caused  by 
the  contract  holder’s  car.  The  facts  are 
that  the  policy  usuaully  consists  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  accident  policy  of  very  limited  cov¬ 
erage  which  does  not  protect  the  holder 
against  liability,  property  damage,  or  loss 
by  fire  or  theft.  The  legal  services  gen¬ 
erally  represent  the  giving  of  legal  ad¬ 
vice  and  assistance  and  do  not  cover  the 
contract  holder  in  the  event  of  a  suit  for 
damages  caused  by  his  car. 

The  implication  usually  made  in  selling 
the  service  contracts  is,  however,  that  it 
includes  a  complete  insurance  policy  in¬ 
demnifying  'the  contract  holder  against 
all  liability,  property  damage,  and  loss 
from  fire  and  theft  and  that  discounts  can 
be  obtained  almost  universally  on  pur¬ 
chases  of  accessories,  gas  and  oil. 

Although  the  contract  sold  by  these  or¬ 
ganizations  usually  includes  towing  ser¬ 
vice  and  a  discount  on  accessories,  the 
service  and  discounts  are  not  obtainable 
at  all  garages  and  filling  stations.  The 
number  of  garages  and  filling  stations  at 
which  such  discounts  may  be  procured  is 
sometimes  very  limited. 

By  representing  that  these  clubs  render 
“automobile  club”  service,  the  sales  agents 
of  some  of  these  companies  imply  a  con¬ 
nection  with  some  recognized  automobile 
club.  The  Bureau  has  found,  however, 
that  these  companies  are  in  no  way  as¬ 
sociated  with  reputable  automobile  clubs 
but  are  commercial  projects  promoted  en¬ 
tirely  for  profit. 

All  persons  who  are  approached  by 
salesmen  for  these  companies  are  urged 
by  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
to  read  the  contract  carefully  before  sign¬ 
ing  it.  This  will  safeguard  the  prospect 
against  misunderstanding  as  to  what 
“service”  lie  may  expect  to  derive  from 
the  company  in  return  for  his  member¬ 
ship  fee. 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau, 
Inc.,  or  any  of  the  local  Bureaus  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  the  facts  regarding  mem¬ 
bership  schemes  of  this  nature  without 
cost  to  the  inquirer. 


BroRe  all  Power 
Records  at 
University  Tests 


In  a  University  test  a  Gehl  cut  19.26  tons  per 
hour  with  only  13.26  horse  power  or  .688  HP. 
per  ton  cut — elevating  35  feet  and  running 
only  465  R.  P.  M.  —  the  lowest  power  of 
any  cutter  in  the  test.  It  will  do  as  well 
on  your  own  farm. 

An  all-steel  machine,  unbreakable  steel  fly 

wheel,  built  for  years  of  hard  service.  Requires  no  man 
at  feed  table.  Faster  work  at  less  cost.  All  sizes,  fly¬ 
wheel  and  cylinder  types.  Dealers  everywhere— 

Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer, 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

430  S.WaterSt.,WestBend,Wiu 


Onm 
Man9 9 
Time 


All  Gears 
Running  in  Oil 


10x20' 

H5950 

FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


^udseti 


Highest  Quality — Lowest  Price 

Best  construction.  Genuine  Sas¬ 
katchewan  white  spruce.  -fc"  rust- 
resisting  steel  rods  with  rolltd 
threads.  Special  malleable  iron 
lugs  protect  threads.  Heavy  steel 
base  anchors.  Roof  is  special  de¬ 
sign  allowing  greater  capaicty. 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 
Think  of  the  saving  to  you  In 
having  your  silo  delivered  to  your 
freight  station  without  cost. 

WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
You  keep  the  middleman's  profit 
by  buying  from  us.  Direct  from 
factory  to  you  method  of  selling 
puts  money  in  your  pocket. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
Ask  for  full  information  and 
prices  on  other  6izes  of  silos,  as 
well  as  all  farm  machinery,  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies.  Write  Today  I 


J.B.Sedberry-P.O.Box251.Utica.N.Y 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  'cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New'  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


copper- content 

ROSSMETAL 

galvanized 


SILO 


A  Silo  of  lifetime  satisfaction.  No  shrinkage  or 
swelling.  Can  be  increased  in  height.  No  freeze 
troubles.  Kasily  erected.  Storm  and  fire-proof. 
Write  today  for  valuable  booklet  Users’  Own 
Words  written  by  250  owners. 

Easy  terms  —  Buy  now,  pay  later 
Money-making  proposition  for  agents 

ROSS  &usi£  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

( Established  1850)  654  Warder  St- 

Check  items  you  want,  we  will  send  illustrated 
folders  and  full  information.  Mail  today. 


i— 

Silos 

□ 

i. 

1 

~m\ 

Crib3  □ 

— 

Cutters  □ 


Mills  □ 


Brooder  Houses  □  Hog  Houses  □ 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


>APEC 


Cutter  3Xaf 
TioesJfot  Clog” 

“Quality  and  Quantity  of  Cutting 

are  the  Papec  features  that  most  appeal  to  J.  Smith  Brundage, 
Superintendent  of  the  Steuben  County  (N.Y.)  Farms.  The  Papec 
cuts  ensilage  fine  and  even,  so  that  it  will  pack  firmly.  It  “eats 
up  corn”  as  fast  as  a  man  can  throw  it  from  the  wagon.  Needs 
no  man  at  the  feeding  table,  thanks  to  the  Third  Roll.  Fills 
the  highest  silo  without  stress  or  strain.  Operates  at  low  cost. 

Four  sizes — ask  your  dealer  to  show  them. 

Write  us  TODAY  for  FREE  1928  Catalog . 

Papec  Machine  Co* 

110  Main.  St.,  Shortsville,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  & 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


CIDER  MAKERS’ 
EQUIPMENT— 

for  home,  custom  or  commercial  manufacture  of 
cider  and  grape  juice,  freBh  and  bottled:  also  boiled 
cider,  jelly,  apple  butter  and  vinegar.  Builders  of 
Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Mills  since  1877.  All 
hinds  of  Cider  Makers'  Supplies.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

824  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE- 50  ACRES 


Dairy  and  vegetable  farm,  %  mile  from  concrete  road. 
3  miles  from  city.  Contains  horses,  chickens,  farm 
machinery;  2,000  tomatoes,  5  acres  sweet  corn,  11s  acres 
potatoes,  beets,  onions,  carrots,  peas,  beans;  2,5oO  cab¬ 
bage,  lettuce,  celery,  peppers;  600  cauliflower;  112  bear¬ 
ing  apple  trees  and  young  orchard;  50  grapes,  10-room 
house;  hot  and  cold  water;  suitable  for  boarders;  small 
stream  and  well.  Price,  $10,500.  Inquire 
H.  W.  GUERNSEY,  TRUST  00.  BL1)G„  Poughkaepslo,  N.  Y. 


200  Acre  Valley  Farm  8o!,aN.  y! 

Macadam  road,  near  town,  large  modern  buildings,  all 
mprovements,  complete  line  machinery,  stock,  etc. — 

916,000.  GEORGE  HOAG  -  Shuvertown,  N.  Y. 


CIDER 


Cloth,  racks,  pumps,  graters,  2  second 
hand  presses.  Catalog  free. 
PALMER  BROS.  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices 

O  WASCO  BAG  CO.,  Rochester.  N.Y, 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


] 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$30  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Students  for  Training  School — The 
Chester  Hospital  School  for  Nurses,  accredited 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  offers  a  tliree-year 
course  in  nursing  to  single,  young  women,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  35  years.  Educational 
requirements,  one  year  high  school.  Student 
nurses’  uniforms  are  provided  on  admission. 
Text  books  at  cost.  Allowance  for  first  year 
$8  per  month,  second  year  $10  per  month,  third 
year  $12  per  month  with  full  maintenance.  The 
nurses’  home  grounds,  adjacent  to  hospital,  pro¬ 
vides  hygienic  quarters  for  GO  nurses.  Graduate 
nurses  receive  from  $42  to  $48  per  week  with 
maintenance.  Applicants,  address  SUPT,  Ches¬ 
ter  Hospital.  Chester,  Pa. 


WANTED — Working  gardener  on  private  estate, 
September  or  sooner;  Western  Pennsylvania; 
married  or  single  American;  reference  and  ex¬ 
perience  required;  house  supplied.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4344,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Han  for  general  farm  work;  must  he 
capable,  steady  and  alert.  Address  P.  O.  BOX 
4,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  hand  to  assist  farmer,  must  be 
good  milker  and  understand  farm  work;  ap¬ 
ply  by  letter,  stating  age,  wages  expected; 
references.  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 


COMPETENT  white  woman,  cook,  baker,  pri¬ 
vate  family,  living  all  the  year  on  country 
place;  no  washing;  wages  $70;  references  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  4353,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  qualified  to  act  as  as¬ 
sistant  herdsman  for  Holstein  and  Jersey 
herd  in  AVesteru  Pennsylvania;  state  wages 
wanted  and  give  references;  full  maintenance. 
Write  W.  M.  "KNUTH,  Box  43,  Morganza,  Pa. 


WANTED — Man  capable  of  operating  with  help 
100  acres  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
grapes  and  strawberries;  must  have  selling  abili¬ 
ty.  LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Babylon, 
L.  I„  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  assistant  farmer, 
teamster  and  house-keeping;  without  children; 
no  tobacco;  salary  $1,380,  maintenance.  SUPT., 
Training  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Couple  as  cook  and  farmer  on  estate; 

must  be  excellent  cook  and  experienced  man; 
white;  no  children;  write,  giving  all  details  and 
wages  asked.  ARCHIBALD  MAC  LEISH,  Con¬ 
way,  Mass. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  in  country;  everything 
furnished  and  some  pay  in  return  for  short 
light  daily  service;  unusual  privileges  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  additional  earnings,  but  must  have 
A-l  references;  owner  resides  in  city;  couple 
should  desire  home  rather  than  high  wages;  lo¬ 
cation  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER  4424,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  experienced,  good  work¬ 
er  and  get  results.  ADVERTISER  442G,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  dairyman,  single,  DeLaval  milk¬ 
er,  general  farm  work;  reference  first  letter; 
$75  month,  board.  STEWART  SCOFIELD, 
Ridgefield,  Conn. 


WANTED — AVhite  woman,  cook  and  general 
houseworker  in  family  two  adults  and  two 
children;  state  experience,  age  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  FRED  BRUNNER,  Jr.,  Cranbury,  N,  J. 


WANTED — On  private  place,  experienced  poultry 
and  dairyman;  married  man  with  small  family 
preferred;  unfurnished  house;  send  references 
and  state  nationality  and  wages  wanted.  LOCK 
BOX  106,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 


EDUCATED  farmer  on  shares  or  partnership, 
GO  acres,  near  depot,  State  road;  all  improve¬ 
ments;  Dutchess  County.  ADVERTISER  4445, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Young  man  of  light  weight,  clean 
cut  appearance,  to  work  in  a  riding  club  25 
miles  from  New  York  City;  experience  not  es¬ 
sential  but  must  be  naturally  fond  of  horses  and 
willing  to  learn;  state  particulars  as  to  height, 
weight  and  age.  ADVERTISER  4437,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — September  1  a  couple  or  two  women 
to  do  all  the  work  in  a  country  home  near 
Princeton;  family  consists  of  husband  and  wife; 
please  reply  to  II.  M.  EIDNER,  Box  314,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  on  poultry  farm,  only 
one  in  family;  care  of  bouse  and  some  help 
with  poultry;  Protestant;  would  prefer  woman 
with  small  child  of  pre-school  age.  MISS  E. 
H.  CHURCH,  Route  5,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FARMER — Middle-aged  single  man  to  work  on 
and  operate  small  farm  in  connection  with 
hotel  in  small  town;  must  understand  horses, 
milking  and  gardening;  apply  with  first-class 
references;  permanent  position  year  around;  ex¬ 
tra  helper  during  husv  season.  AVrite  DeLa- 
VERGNE  FARMS  HOTEL,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  settled  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work,  in  small  family;  nice  room  and  good 
home.  MRS.  NELSON  SCHAENEN,  Oak  st., 
Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.  Telephone  Bernardsville 


WANTED — Experienced  man  on  dairy  farm, 
state  wages.  ED.  HEIDT,  Lisle,  N,  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

FIREPLACE  Doctor — All  smoky  fireplaces  can 
be  cured  of  that  disease  if  the  right  doctor  is 
called;  over  30  years’  experience;  my  work 
guarantees  itself.  JOHN  C.  ELFRING,  214-21 
35th  Ave„  Bayside,  N.  Y.  Tel.  1898J. 

MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  no  children,  general 
farm  xyork,  customary  privileges;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  JOHN  W.  PEELLE,  Rock  Stream, 
N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  wanted  on  gentleman’s  estate, 
about  September  1,  as  milkers  or  chauffeurs, 
by  two  young  men,  Americans,  age  20;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4414,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  wishes  position  com¬ 
mercial  or  private;  25  years’  experience,  un¬ 
derstand  thoroughly  hatching,  rearing  and  care 
of  layers,  also  well  acquainted  with  hatching 
and  rearing  of  wild  fowl.  R.  C.  HEMPEL, 
Box  104,  Trenton  Jet.,  N.  J. 

POSITION  wanted  as  chef  or  houseman;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4420,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  Swiss,  would  like  work  on  large 
dairy  farm  as  herdsman  or  in  milk  house;  ref¬ 
erences;  state  wages.  OTTO  HALDIMANN, 
care  Swiss  Alp  Dairy  Farm,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted  on  private  estate  as  care¬ 
taker,  experienced  with  cows,  chickens,  gar¬ 
den,  also  drive  car;  one  child;  state  wages  and 
privileges  in  first  letter.  F.  H.  NOLTING,  54 

S.  2d  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  manager  desires  position  commercial 
poultry  plant  or  on  gentleman’s  estate;  20 
years’  practical  experience  with  purebred  poul¬ 
try,  including  ducks  and  geese;  understands  baby 
chick  business;  capable  of  keeping  accounts, 
handy  with  tools;  can  lay  out  new  plant;  good 
references;  no  bad  habits;  open  for  engage¬ 
ment  August  15.  ADVERTISER  4425,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager  by  Ameri¬ 
can,  married,  no  children;  12  years  in  pres¬ 
ent  position;  thorough  knowledge  of  farming, 
machinery,  live  stock,  farm  labor,  etc.;  strictly 
temperate.  ADVERTISER  4427,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  couple  with  one  child,  experienced  farm¬ 
ers,  splendid  references,  college  graduate; 
German;  used  to  hard  work;  wishes  position  at 
once;  year  round.  ADVERTISER  4429,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION — Manager  dairy  farm,  life  experi¬ 
ence  with  16  years’  practical  farm  manage¬ 
ment  experience;  breeding  of  purebred  stock, 
herd  improvement,  advance  register  work,  pro¬ 
duction  of  certified  milk  and  highest  class  dairy 
products,  up-keep  and  construction  of  modern 
farm  buildings  and  all  details  in  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  a  first-class  place;  would  consider  salary 
and  share  proposition  on  up-to-date  place:  Ameri¬ 
can,  38  years  old,  married.  ADVERTISER  4433, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  on  poultry  farm  by  young 
man.  ADVERTISER  4421,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  working  foreman  on  farm 
or  .estate  or  would  consider  place  on  profit- 
sharing  plan  by  honest  capable  man,  steady  and 
dependable.  ADVERTISER  4430,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED,  educated  farm  and  poultry 
manager,  desires  position  where  results  are 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  4428,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SINGLE  .American,  Protestant,  age  33,  wants 
position  as  working  foreman  or  herdsman; 
thoroughly  understands  the*  production  of  certi¬ 
fied  milk  and  breeding  purebred  cattle;  experi¬ 
enced  farmer  and  gardener,  all.  branches;  licensed 
chauffeur  and  tractor  man,  ‘make  own  repairs; 
can  handle  men  to  get  results;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  can  take  complete  charge  of  farm  or 
dairy;  open  August  15.  ADVERTISER  4422, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SOBER,  honest  man,  wants  country  home  at 
low  wages.  ADVERTISER  4434,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRY'MAN,  30,  single,  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  poultry  husbandry,-  Cornell  short 
course  graduate  and  judging  and  breeding  school; 
can  show  results;  reference;  commercial  or  pri¬ 
vate  estate.  ADVERTISER  4438,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 

CARETAKER,  gardener,  farmer,  married,  two 
children;  references,  steady.  WALTER 

HOMER,  Forestville,  Conn. 

POULTRY  manager,  single,  middle-aged;  25 
years’  experience,  winner  of  firsts  at  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contests,  wants  position  on  50-50  basis  or 
salary.  ADVERTISER  4443,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  leaving  present  position  because 
farm  is  sold;  would  like  position  now  or  later; 

20  years’  experience;  can  make  you  money;  per¬ 
manent  position  desired.  ADVERTISER  4444, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  wants  position  where 
ability  and  results  count;  6  years’  experience 
hatching,  brooding,  production,  pedigree  work; 
college  training,  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4436,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY'MAN,  single,  clean,  long  private  and 
commercial  experience,  all  branches;  capable 
of  taking  entire  charge;  can  supply  assistant 
also.  ALFRED  BOGERT,  424  Avenue  E,  Bay¬ 
onne,  N.  J. 

POULTRY  MANAGER,  over  20  years  experience, 
winner  of  first  prizes,  reference;  wants  to 
take  full  charge  of  poultry  plant  as  if  it  were 
his  own.  ADVERTISER  4446,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  practical  farmer,  small  family, 
wants  position  as  manager  on  private  estate, 
life  experience,  A-l  references;  can  bring  along 
son-in-law,  very  good  mechanic  on  cars,  plumb¬ 
ing,  etc.,  and  to  help  on  farm;  state  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4447,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 

EXPERIENCED  farm  manager  wishes  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  operate  large  commercial  certified 
milk  farm  or  a  select  estate;  experienced  Guern¬ 
sey,  Holstein  and  Shorthorn  breeder  of  recognized 
merit;  have  made  many  world  records  and  de¬ 
veloped  many  show  ring  winners;  experienced 
breeder  of  light  and  heavy  horses,  swine  anil 
poultry;  understand  construction  of  buildings, 
planning  of  new  enterprises,  gardening  and 
growing  of  crops  on  large  scale;  efficient  with 
office  records,  handling  help  and  organization; 
American,  married,  agricultural  college  graduate, 
full  of  ambition  and  willing  to  co-operate  with 
owner;  can  furnish  excellent  references  for  both 
character  and  ability.  ADVERTISER  4448,  care 
Rural  New-A'orker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  single,  desires  re¬ 
sponsible  position,  best  references.  118  EAST 
79th' STREET,  New  York  City. 


ARY  JONES  is  home  for  her  vacation.”  Thus  the 
A  word  goes  around  the  town.  “And  doesn’t  she  look 
well !”  Mary  gets  many  an  envious,  admiring  glance. 

Best  of  all  Mary  is  happy  and  so  is  Mary’s  family.  Mary 
is  happy  because  she  has  an  ideal  job,  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings,  stylish  clothes,  money  in  her  pocket-book  and  all  the 
educational,  social  and  business  advantages  of  a  secretarial 
position.  And  Mary’s  family  is  happy  because  it  knows 
that  Mary  is  business  trained  and  able  to  look  after  her¬ 
self,  whatever  may  happen  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  The 
moral  is  plain  for  many  a  Mary. 

REGISTRATION  FOR  FALL  OPENING  DATES 

SEPTEMBER  4-10 ■  1928 

t  - SHOULD  BE  MADE  NOW!  - - j? 


Albany  Business  College 

83  NORTH  PEARL,  STREET  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  with  life  experience  on  private 
and  commercial  plants,  desires  position;  wife 
can  Doard  help;  highly  recommended.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4453,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  herdsman,  dairyman;  single,  desires 
responsible  position,  practical  experience,  best 
references.  BOX  50,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


SITUATION  AVanted — Couple  .with  two  children 
school  age;  man  for  general  work;  wife  to 
board  men  on  farm.  ADA'ERTISER  4449,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  couple  wants  position;  wife  exper¬ 
ienced  cook  and  housekeeper,  husband  butler, 
handyman,  gardener;  state  wages.  PROTZIES, 
206  AY  95th  St,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  manager,  19  years  experience, 
open  for  position;  prefer  up-to-date  plant  for 
improvement  or  new  construction  for  progres¬ 
sive  owner.  ADVERTISER  4450,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


MARRIED  herdsman-dairyman,  w7ants  position; 

thoroughly  experienced,  capable  and  honest; 
references.  ADA’ERTISER  4451,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED — AVorking  farm  foreman 
or  caretaker;  American,  34,  with  family,  life 
experience;  references;  prefer  East  of  Hudson 
River.  LESLIE  AVORDEN,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WILL  sacrifice  111-acre  dairy-poultry  farm; 

$3,500  down,  balance  long  time.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4367,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  and  poultry  farm,  250  acres;  poultry, 
barn  yard,  pasture,  brook  watered;  good  build¬ 
ings,  spring  watered;  30  acres  good  timber;  a 
No.  1  all  around  farm.  AIRS.  BESSIE 
SCHEUERMAN,^  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Productive  stock  and  dairy  farm 
in  the  Lebanon  Valley  near  city  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. ;  fully  equipped,  immediate  possession, 
giving  you  crops  both  in  the  barn  and  in  the 
ground;  an  assured  money  maker;  for  detailed 
description  and  full  particulars  address  the 
owner,  W.  W.  WEIMAN,  Box  727,  Wilmington, 
Del. 


CRANBERRY  bog,  Central  New  Jersey,  30 
acres,  fully  equipped;  bargain.  ADVERTISER 
4384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  store.  Central  New  York, 
doing  a  good  paying  business;  large  house, 
garage,  barn  and  henhouse;  improvements;  State 
road;  easy  terms.  ADA’ERTISER  4401,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


-  -  - - - - ’  ~  wv-ioa  VUM-U  »YUUUUl 

house)  trees,  brook,  good  drinking  water, 
high  elevation  tn  Northern  New  Jersey  or  South¬ 
eastern  New  York;  state  particulars  and  price. 
R.  M.  L.,  Box  4,  AVeehawken,  P.  O.,  N.  J. 

EASTERN  Shore  -of  Maryland,  poultry  and  truck 
farm;  52  acres',  35  cultivated;  extra  good 
soil;  lays  well;  close  to  paved  State  highway 
1%  miles  from  attractive  county  seat  town  on 
railroad;  5  hours  from  New  York,  3  hours 
Philadelphia;  mild  climate;  7-room  house,  fine 
water,  shade  trees,  family  orchard;  good  neigh¬ 
bors;  poultry  buildings  for  1,000  layers;  price 
$2,500,  $750  cash  required.  J.  E.  BAINES  Red 
Bank,  N.  J. 

LAKE  SIDE  fruit  farm,  58  acres,  in  Finger 

Lakes  region,  New  York  State;  grapes  ber¬ 
ries,  peaches  and  apples;  150  bushels  berries  sold 
this  season;  will  take  crops  as  $1,000  payment 
on  the  farm  this  Fall:  $6,500  takes  crops,  tools 
and  farm;  about  $1,200  needed  to  take  posses- 
sion;  a  first-class  farm,  good  buildings  at  a  low 
price;  write  me  for  further  particulars  at). 
VERTISER  4432,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

175-ACRE  farm  25  cows,  team,  tools,  near  good 

road,  good  buildings,  telephone,  mail  delivered- 
milk  taken  from  door;  school  near;  large  lien- 

h°l^e’«-iCn]?oCity, 800  fowls:  Price  for  all,  $9,000, 
with  $1,000  cash  payment.  ADVERTISER  4431 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR- SALE— Dairy  and  poultry  farm  of  91  acres; 

three  miles  from  Sharon  Springs,  with  or  with- 

ww««qUaSment;aCa.U  or  write,  DEAVEY  MERE- 
NESS,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


®ouse,  small  acreage,  between  New 

„J?rS*a*nd  Po1l,5rhkeepsie.  east  or  west  shore, 
near  State  roads;  stone  house  preferred:  state 
price  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4435,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FAIR  VIEW.  Farm,  Buckland,  Mass.,  170  acres 

35  rich  tillage,  balance  watered  pasture  and 
woodland;  sugar  bush,  pine  grove,  well  sprayed 
apple  orchard  specialty,  southeast  exposure, 
healthful  location,  excellent  outlook,  10-room 
house,  wide  veranda,  3-story  barn,  carriage  and 
tool  house,  cold  storage  apple  cellar  below,  2  - 
000-barrel  storage  above,  hen  and  sugar  houses 
spring  water  house  and  barn,  ice  pond,  tools, 
firewood,  hay.  Suitable  for  fruit,  sheep,  general 
farming,  summer  boarders.  School  half  mile 
church  1*4,  railroad  3;  lifetime  owner  deceased: 
eacrific  price.  MRS1.  MARION  ORCUTT  FER¬ 
GUSON,  AVest  Chazy,  N.  Y.  During  August,  ad¬ 
dress  Buckland,  Mass.,  or  come. 


WANTED  to  lease  small  poultry  farm  with 

coops,  privilege  of  buying;  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  open  roads  all  year;  full  particulars  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  4439,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 130-acre  farm  in  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tains,  on  cash  or  share  basis;  attractive  terms 
for  reliable  party.  ADVERTISER  4408,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED— Waste  land,  Sullivan  County.  JOHN 
AVEDGAVOOD,  Callieoon,  N.  Y. 


NEAR  Atlantic  City,  10% -acre  poultry  farm, 
fully  equipped  with  stock;  bungalow,  electric 
light,  running  water,  2-ear  brick  garage.  Ford 
truck,  everything  planted;  sacrifice  $4,000,  $1,- 
500  cash.  ADA’ERTISER  4441,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Camp  site  and  use  of  sail  boat  on 
good  lake,  August  26  to  September  8.  PHILIP 
STONE,  New  Hampton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  small  farm,  suitable  ground 
for  nursery  and  gardening  business,  on  high¬ 
way  near  large  town.  ADVERTISER  4442,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TAA’O  300-ACRE  farms;  dairy  farms  for  years; 

excellent  land;  well  watered ;_  wonderful  build¬ 
ings,  fine  condition;  good  locations;  now  operat¬ 
ing;  price  each  $12,000  but  must  be  sold;  brok¬ 
ers  protected;  full  information,  SAMUEL 
DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone  10-3. 


FOR  SALE — 113-acre  grade  A  dairy  farm  near 
Cortland,  N.  Y. ;  10-room  house,  large  barn, 
other  buildings;  good  sugar  bush  and  timber; 
farm  tools,  house  furnishings,  crops;  telephone, 
mail  and  milk  route  at  door;  $4,200,  $1,000  cash. 
ADVERTISER  4423,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CASH  for  a  bargain;  100  acres  or  less;  must  be 
fertile  tractor  land,  State  road,  good  neighbor¬ 
hood;  within  5  miles  of  good  town;  send  photos 
and  detail  description.  M.  V.  RYDER,  21  So. 
17th  St.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — House  and  pigeon  plant,  5  acres  of 
land;  main  highway;  6-room  bungalow,  elec¬ 
tric  light,  gas,  water  supply,  garage:  550  mated 
pairs  of  pigeons,  3  pigeon  houses  and  modern 
equipment;  an  established  market  for  squabs 
makes  comfortable  living  for  present  owner; 
must  sell  at  sacrifice:  price  $12,000.  $6,000  cash. 
MRS.  G.  A.  SORRICK,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


ON  ACCOUNT  of  the  death  of  my  husband, 
will  sell  very  desirable  80-acre  Alfalfa  dairy 
farm  in  high  state  of  cultivation;  strong  lime¬ 
stone  soil,  piped  spring  water,  splendid  12-room 
house,  large  basement  barn,  silo,  all  in  good 
repair;  one  mile  to  cement  highway;  school, 
church  and  railroad;  13  cows.  Fall  milkers,  two 
horses,  full  farm  equipment,  all  growing  crops: 
possession  anytime;  price  $9,000  complete,  half 
down;  furniture  if  desired.  MRS.  MIRIAM 
WALTERS,  Chittenango,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 80-acre  farm,  60  miles  from  New 
York,  suitable  for  dairy,  truck  or  chicken 
farm.  R.  J.  SCHAFFER,  Lake  Region  Garage, 
Monroe,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  in  village  of  Castile  near  the  Great 
Letchworth  park,  house,  barn  and  henhouse, 
with  one  or  seven  acres  of  land  suitable  for  poul¬ 
try  or  trucking:  buildings  modern  equipped. 
MRS.  C.  J.  SMITH,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


4,000  BUYS  first-class  30-barrel  waterpower  mill 
and  home.  W.  S.  RITTASE,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


FARM  wanted  on  good  road  near  schools,  reason¬ 
able  price  and  terms.  A.  E.  MITCHELL 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE.  100  acre  farm  for  house,  give 
price.  9  BENTON  ST.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL,  level,  productive,  village  farm, 
80  acres,  horseshoe '  trail,  Tioga  Co.,  modern 
buildings,  farming  tools.  $5,000.  ADVERTISER 
4452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS  .% 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — 60-lbs.  clover,  $6.60  here;  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fresh  white  eggs  direct  from  a 
producer.  J.  H.  MCCLELLAND,  Stamford, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  123  acres,  good  con¬ 
dition,  loamy  soil;  along  concrete  road  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia;  garden  spot  of 
Jersey;  20  cows,  horses,  all  farming  machinery 
included;  $18,000.  $8,500  in  land  loan  which 
could  be  left:  failing  health  cause  for  selling, 
ADVERTISER  4440,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SEND  for  5-lb.  pail  new  crop  extra  fancy  pure 
clover  honey;  $1.25  postpaid,  insured.  HOL¬ 
LYHOCK  GARDENS.  Buckland,  Mass. 


WANTED — Seven  children  to  board  and  care  for 
bv  week;  prices  moderate.  MRS,  CHAS. 
WHITE,  Shandaken,  N.  Y, 


Jbr  Economical  Transportation 


Over  750,000  Bigger  and  Better 
Chevrolets  delivered  since  Jan.  1st 

Acclaimed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  everywhere  as  the 
world’s  most  luxurious  low-priced  automobile,  the  Bigger 
and  Better  Chevrolet  has  enjoyed  such  tremendous  pref¬ 
erence  on  the  part  of  buyers  that  today  it  stands  first 
choice  of  the  nation  for  1928! 

Over  750,000  new  Chevrolets  delivered  to  owners  since 
January  1st!  The  largest  number  of  automobiles  sold  this 
year  by  any  single  manufacturer!  Never  has  any  Chev¬ 
rolet  enjoyed  such  overwhelming  endorsement! 

And  nowhere  has  its  popularity  been  greater  than  in  the 
rural  districts  of  America  —  for  here  are  all  those  basic 
elements  of  sturdy,  dependable  performance  which  are 
demanded  in  an  automobile  for  farm  service — 

— the  power  and  smoothness  of  a  famous  valve-in-head 
motor,  equipped  with  invar-strut  constant  clearance 
pistons  .  ♦  .  the  riding  comfort  of  a  107-inch  wheelbase 
and  semi-elliptic  shock  absorber  springs  . . .  the  safety  of 
big  non-locking  4-wheel  brakes  .  ♦ .  and  the  handling  ease 
of  a  full  ball  bearing  worm-and-gear  steering  mechanism! 

Visit  your  Chevrolet  dealer  and  see  this  sensational  car. 

You’ll  find  quality  you  never  thought  possible  at  such 
amazing  low  prices! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


TKc  Touring  The  COACH 

or  Roadster  4  a  "T 


The  4-Door 
Sedan  u  .  .  4 


The  Convertible 

Cabriolet  ,  *695 

The  Imperial  4  £? 

Landau . I  l  J 

All  prices  f.  o.  in. 
Flint,  Mich. 

Utility  Truck  SC70  Light  Delivery 

( Chassis  Only )  ^  —V  (Chassis  Only )  O  t  J 


Coupe  »  ....*595  $ 

.*675 
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The  Best 


Package 


often  hears  the  question,  “What  is 
e  best  package  for  apples?"  This 
like  asking  which  is  the  best  auto- 
obile.  There  is  no  one  best  pack- 
:e  or  car  for  all  uses  or  users. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a 
eat  change  in  the  packing  of  apples 
unci  packages  used  in  the  past  few 
years.  This  indicates  that  the  old  standard  package, 
the  barrel,  has  proved  unsatisfactory  in  some  sections 
and  for  certain  types  of  fruit.  Many  different  types 
of  packages  have  been  tried  and  adopted  in  various 
apple  producing  districts.  This  has  frequently  been 
against  the  advice  of  the  wholesale  distributors  who 
have  often  seen  innovations  prove  to  be  failures  and 
dislike  a  multiplicity  of  packages. 

There  is  a  persistent  feeling  among  growers  that  a 
standard  package  should  be  adopted,  at  least  for  each 
main  producing  section,  and  the  use  of  other  types 
discouraged  or  prohibited.  Suppose  we  consider  a 
few  of  the  most  largely  used  packages,  their  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages. 

1.  The  barrel  is  the  best  known  standard  for  apple 
measure.  It  is  quickly  packed,  requires  fewer  expert 
workers,  is  easily  loaded,  stored  and  transported,  is 
a  comparatively  cheap  package  and  is  consequently 
the  most  economical  package  in  which  to  supply  ap¬ 
ples  to  the  general  market.  Firm  varieties  like 
Baldwin,  Greening  and  York  can  be  packed  in  bar¬ 
rels  so  that  the  retailer  will  often  pay  as  much  per 
pound  for  the  apples  as  if  packed  in  other  packages. 
On  the  other  hand  the  proper  tilling  and  heading  of 
a  barrel  is  expert  work  which  is  too  often  roughly 
done,  much  of  the  fruit  being  ruined  and  the  pack 
unfit  for  the  best  trade.  For  the  more  tender  va¬ 
rieties  it  has  proved  to  be  too  large  a  package  to 
carry  the  fruit  without  excessive  injury  nor  to  be  dis¬ 
played  and  easily  handled  by  the  retailer. 

2.  The  bushel  box  as  adopted  by  the 
western  growers  has  proved  very  satis¬ 
factory  under  their  conditions  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  fruit.  Their  or¬ 
chards  are  mainly  concentrated  in  val¬ 
leys  giving  large  output  from  a  few 
stations,  making  possible  efficient  pack¬ 
ing  houses  and  the  assembling  of 
skilled  packers  to  put  up  a  uniform 
pack.  The  firm  varieties  produced 
usually  cary  acceptably  well,  though 
Delicious,  Jonathan  and  McIntosh  are 
often  badly  bruised,  especially  when 
held  late.  In  some  sections  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Idaho,  the  need  of  a  package 
for  jumble  packs  for  at  least  part  of 
their  crop  has  been  filled  by  the  bushel 
basket.  To  use  the  box  for  the  entire 
crop  has  made  it  necessary  to  hold 
many  apples  in  the  orchards  in  field 
crates  for  some  time,  causing  danger  of 
freezing  and  making  necessary  a  large 
investment  in  crates.  The  basket  has 
proved  less  costly  to  pack  and  has 
netted  more  for  certain  types  of  fruit. 

The  use  of  oiled  wraps  in  the  western 
box  has  had  a  far-reaching  effect  on 
the  consumption  and  distribution  of  ap¬ 
ples.  Time  was  when  the  demand  for 
apples  fell  off  rapidly  with  the  coming  of  hot  weath¬ 
er.  The  fruit  scalded  promptly  when  removed  from 
storage  and  soon  spoiled.  Now  we  find  attractive 
apples  in  every  grocery  late  in  June  throughout 
warm  States  like  Florida.  Their  season  and  use  have 
been  extended  much  more  than  is  generally  realized 
by  these  wraps. 

3.  The  bushel  basket  is  rapidly  being  adopted  in 
the  East  and  South  whex-e  a  smaller  package  than 
the  barrel  is  demanded,  and  for  a  jumble  pack  of 
tender  varieties.  It  has  the  advantage  of  compact¬ 
ness  when  empty,  requiring  less  expert  work  or  com¬ 
plete  packing-house  equipment  in  packing  and  it 
carries  the  fruit  fairly  well.  The  retailer  can  handle 
and  display  it  easily  and  the  larger  consumers  find  it 
a  satisfactoi'y  unit  of  quantity.  It  comes  in  various 
styles,  the  straight  sided  types  packed  from  top  or 
bottom  lai’gely  replacing  the  round-bottomed  baskets 
for  the  best  fruit.  The  use  of  shredded  oiled  paper  in 
both  barrels  and  baskets  adds  to  the  life  of  scalding 
varieties  of  apples,  as  well  as  protecting  somewhat 
from  bruising  and  adding  to  their  appearance.  The 
bushel  basket  has  the  common  fault  of  all  jumble 
packages,  especially  those  where  some  pressure  is 
necessary,  permitting  stem  punctures  and  bruises. 
It  also  yields  to  pressure  in  car  or  truck  and  requires 
careful  piling. 

4.  The  Boston  box  is  extensively  used  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  fruit  is  usually  packed  in  rows  on  edge. 
If  filled  too  full  the  sides  of  tender  apples  become 
flattened,  and  as  is  the  case  where  apples  are  packed 
closely  end  to  end,  there  is  some  injury  from  stems. 
Its  shallow  depth  prevents  bruising  from  the  weigHt 
of  fruit,  it  has  a  large  top  surface  which  displays 
well  and  it  is  easier  for  a  novice  to  pack  than  the 
western  box.  Its  wide  use  shows  that  it  fills  a  need 
better  than  packages  previously  used  in  its  ter¬ 
ritory. 

5.  The  carton  is  being  used  in  several  styles  in 
New  York  and  New  England.  It  is  compact  when 
empty,  can  be  attractively  printed  and  displays 
well.  By  separating  the  apples  with  pads  and  parti¬ 
tions,  stem  injury  is  avoided.  The  yielding  nature 
of  the  package,  if  not  packed  too  tightly  prevents 
bruises  from  jars  or  moderate  pressure.  Where  ship¬ 
ping,  storing  and  marketing  conditions  are  under  the 
control  of  the  shipper  and  receiver,  the  single  row 


corrugated  carton  is  giving  satisfactory  results.  For 
express  or  distant  shipment  a  more  costly  double  row 
corrugated  carton  is  necessary.  Less  accurate  sizing 
machinery  is  necessary  and  packers  are  more  easily 
trained  than  with  western  boxes.  They  stoi’e  well  if 
properly  spaced,  are  not  piled  too  high  and  are  kept 
dry.  They  are  slower  to  pack  than  jumble  packs, 
require  several  different  cartons  to  take  the  run  of 
sizes  and  require  a  packing  foreman  of  considerable 
ability  to  organize  and  efficiently  manage  a  packing 
gang.  Where  they  have  been  properly  packed  thby 
have  been  preferred  by  the  best  retail  trade  for  con¬ 
taining  tender  varieties,  as  count,  weight  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit  can  be  relied  on. 

0.  Open  crates  of  both  one  bushel  and  bushel  and 
one-lialf  capacity  are  coming  into  favor  where  grow- 
ei*s  can  store  promptly  in  storages  near  their  mar¬ 
kets.  By  carefully  placing  a  good  orchard  run  of 
several  grades  of  apples  in  the  crates  in  the  orchards 
they  can  deliver  them  to  the  jobber  or  retailer  in  the 
city  with  a  minimum  of  bruising  and  expexxse  in 
Labor.  Thei’e  is  a  class  of  trade  which  can  use  un¬ 
graded  or  tree-run  apples  at  a  discount  from  the 
price  of  highly-graded  well-sized  packs  and  thus  sup¬ 
ply  the  consumer  at  less  per  pound  than  would  be 
otherwise  possible.  The  crates  are  returned  for  use 
the  next  season.  While  this  does  not  eliminate  the 
package  cost,  as  interest  on  investment,  repairs,  de¬ 
preciation,  loss  of  crates,  storage  over  the  Summer, 
and  return  cartage  amount  to  more  than  one  would 
suppose,  there  is  still  a  saving  over  gift  packages. 

From  the  above  descriptions  of  the  several  types 
of  packages  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

1.  That  the  barrel  is  still  the  best  package  for  firm 
apples  which  are  designed  for  distant,  wholesale 
markets  such  as  the  export  trade  and  for  certain 
cooking  varieties  in  eastern  markets.  It  may  also 
be  the  only  possible  package  in  cases  where  a  large 
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output  must  be  rapidly  handled  with  little  help 
available. 

2.  The  bushel  box  is  best  suited  for  orchards  or 
packers  where  a  large  output  of  fancy  fruit  is  avail¬ 
able.  Except  for  some  lai'ge  sizes,  off-colored,  ordi- 
nary  quality  apples,  and  those  of  the  cooking  class 
do  not  pay  for  box  packing.  Special  care  in  pack¬ 
ing,  shipping  and  storing  is  necessary  when  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Spies  and  such  tender  varieties  of  eastern  ap¬ 
ples  are  packed  in  boxes  or  a  considerable  amount 
of  bruising  will  result. 

3.  The  bushel  basket,  especially  the  straight-sided 
type,  is  very  good  for  jumble  packs  designed  for 
either  local  or  wholesale  markets  and  is  adapted  for 
either  carefully  graded  and  sized  packs  or  those 
where  lack  of  time  or  help  makes  careful  grading 
impossible.  It  is  not  suitable  for  tender  varieties 
where  stem  punctures  and  bruising  must  be  pre¬ 
vented. 

4.  The  fact  that  the  Boston  box  is  being  displaced 
by  the  bushel  box,  basket,  crate  and  carton  suggests 
that  it  does  not  possess  as  many  good  features  for 
the  various  grades  as  it  should  to  make  it  generally 
desirable. 

5.  The  carton  is  best  adapted  for  tender  varieties 
which  may  become  badly  bruised  in  other  packages. 
Its  use  requires  the  supervision  of  a  capable  or¬ 
ganizer  and  director  and  is  best  suited  for  packing 
out  of  storage  so  a  trained  crew  can  have  steady 
work  for  a  considerable  period.  Cartons  can  be 
stored  if  properly  spaced  to  prevent  heating  and  not 
piled  too  high.  A  fresh  pack  is  desirable  and  can 
be  made  in  cartons  even  when  fruit  is  ripe  as  there 
is  no  pressure  on  the  apples  in  them. 

6.  The  bushel  or  half-barrel  crate  is  desirable 
where  there  is  a  ready  market  for  loose  apples  or 
where  one  may  wish  to  pack  into  other  packages  as 
conditions  may  warrant. 

It  is  desirable  for  the  apple  industry  and  every¬ 
one  connected  with  it  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
distribution  of  the  large  crops.  It  should  be  the 
policy  of  everyone  to  see  that  every  potential  demand 
for  apples  is  filled,  in  a  way  that  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  middlemen  who  may  help  in  delivering  the 
fruit  to  the  consumer.  The  packages  best  suited  to 
the  individual  conditions  should  be  selected.  If  new 


demands  arise  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in 
using  whatever  package  best  suits  each  case. 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  e.  stuart  hebbard. 


The  Wool  Market 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  wool  market?  The  mar 
ket  pi’ice  is  the  highest  for  years,  but  there  are  no  buy¬ 
ers  for  the  wool  and  all  the  buyers  talk  m  a  diseour 
aging  manner  in  regard  to  wool.  They  say  they  can¬ 
not  get  a  price  from  the  commission  houses  at  all.  This 
district  has  always  claimed  «the  distinction  of  producing 
the  best  wool  of  any  place  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
seems  very  strange  that  the  wool  cannot  be  sold.’  *What 
kind  of  sheep  produce  %  and  *4  blood  combing?  This 
section  raises  practically  all  fine  wool,  but  is'  mixed 
slightly  as  a  general  rule  with  coarse  wool.  I  mean 
the  Delaine  and  Merino  are  mixed  with  Shropshire  to 
an  extent  of  one-half  to  one-twentieth ;  very  few  sheen 
are  pure  Delaine  or  Merino.  p.  1 

HE  marketing  of  wool  is  the  most  irregular  and 
uncertain  of  all  commodities,  but  there  are  a  few 
general  rules  that  will  help  the  grower  get  the  best 
price,  or  nearly  so.  There  was  a  furore  to  contract 
the  wool  on  the  sheeps’  backs  in  the  West,  beginning 
in  early  Winter,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  it  was  sold,  by  the  payment  of  one 
dollar  a  head  at  time  of  contracting.  Since  then 
much  of  the  balance  has  changed  ownership.  During 
May,  at  shearing  time,  there  was  a  lively  movement 
in  the  Merino  sections  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia,  and  it  was  about  all  picked  up  except 
from  growers  who  wanted  to  pool  or  hold  for  next 
Fall  or  Winter.  This  represented  but  a  small  per 
cent  of  the  clips.  It  is  safe  to  say  that*  the  mills  and 
traders  control  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  wool 
grown  in  the  country. 

The  mills  fastened  on  enough  of  home  and  foreign 
wool  to  run  them  until  they  needed  more  and  had 
perfected  plans  to  get  it,  and  then  wool 
became  dull.  It  is  likely  to  stay  so 
while  occasional  clips  may  be  secured 
from  growers  who  wanted  more  and 
who  have  stored  and  insured,  perhaps 
when  they  need  the  money.  This  will 
make  those  growers  more  tractable, 
and  only  a  saving  of  two  cents  a  pound 
on  one  million  will  be  a  saving  of  .$20,- 
000.  It  is  the  privilege  of  woolen  mill¬ 
ers  and  everyone  to  buy  at  as  much 
saving  as  possible,  and  none  can  blame 
them  for  their  expert  methods,  but  all 
can  blame  them  hard  for  mixing  in¬ 
ferior  substitutes  with  this  wool  and 
giving  it  to  the  retailers  to  sell  for 
“All  Wool.”  No,  we  all  know  they  are 
welcome  to  their  versatility  in  buying 
but  it  is  a  crime  on  the  public,  and  a 
means  to  lower  the  price  of  real  wool. 
If  wheat  was  substituted  as  wool  is, 
and  the  flour  sold  for  “All  Wheat”  it 
would  maim  the  wheat  industry,  and 
so  with  every  pure  article  sold  by  man¬ 
kind. 

The  foregoing  shows  why  wool  is 
dull  now.  At  the  May  market  was  the 
proper  time  to  sell  this  year,  unless  a 
grower  wanted  to  take  a  chance  on  a 
pool  or  hold  for  Fall  or  Winter.  With  the  amount 
under  control,  both  ai'e  problematical.  Ours  brought 
40  cents  then  in  half  a  minute  after  we  named  the 
price,  and  a  Newark  buyer  sent  his  truck  the  14 
miles.  Early  in  life,  an  old  farmer  told  me,  “William, 
I  have  found  the  time  to  sell  was  when  I  bad  the 
crop  ready,  and  someone  wanted  it.”  That  rule  has 
won  nearly  every  time.  With  this,  though,  should  be 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  with  that  crop  in 
this  and  other  lands,  and  we  spare  no  money  to  buy 
papers  that  will  tell  us.  A  man  this  way  can  have 
the  satisfaction  of  depending  on  himself,  and  have 
some  money  besides,  but  if  he  does  not  know  he 
should  trust  to  a  pool,  or  others.  In  the  above,  I 
have  given  the  status  of  wool  this  year,  but  there 
is  a  variety  of  plans  worked  year  after  year  to  get 
wool  low  as  possible. 

This  answers  the  question,  “What’s  the  matter 
with  wool?”  There  is  always  more  or  less  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  it,  different  from  every  other  commodity 
that  has  a  universal  fixed  price  at  all  times.  For 
example  take  “Good  as  old  wheat.”  The  price  of  it, 
even  a  surplus  as  it  is,  is  fixed.  So  is  everything 
else  except  wool.  Here  we  have  a  home  and  a  world’s 
shortage,  and  even  the  duty  of  31  cents  on  scoured 
wool  never  reaches  the  grower,  because  wool  is  high 
or  higher  in  all  other  manufacturing  lands.  These 
little  facts  show  that  a  wool  grower  needs  to  know 
a  whole  lot  to  help  him  some. 

In  regard  to  quarter  blood  combing,  combing  calls 
for  about  2*4  inches  long  of  fiber  and  the  fraction 
shows  the  proportion  of  Merino  blood  that  grew  it. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Noisy  Frogs 

There  is  a  small  pond  near  my  home  that  is 
with  fi'Ogs.  We  ai-e  annoyed  by  them  croaking  at  night. 
Can  you  recommend  a  good  wTay  to  get  rid  of  them  . 

Pennsylvania. 

E  WELL  know  what  a  din  a  few  of  these  large 
frogs  can  make,  but  rather  like  to  hear  it.  The 
probability  is  that  thei-e  are  not  nearly  so  many  as 
the  sound  would  indicate.-  The  cannibalistic  habits  or 
the  larger  frogs  prevent  the  overpopulation  of  ponds 
that  would  otherwise  occur.  The  question  about  what 
to  do  about  such  a  frog  pond  is  passed  on  to  readers. 
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The  Japanese  Beetle 

SINCE  rs  accidental  introduction  from  Japan  in 
1913  or  1914,  the  Japanese  beetle  has  increased 
•liiously  in  numbers,  as  well  as  in  the  extent  of 
uTarea  infested,  evidently  finding  that  the  climate 
f  the  United  States  and  the  lack  of  its  natural 
demies  were  ideally  suited  to  its  requirements.  In 
■f  native  land,  it  is  abundant  and  injurious  only 
locally  and  occasionally,  although  found  over  most 
of  t lie  islands  constituting  the  Japanese  Empire. 

The  original  area  of  infestation,  when  discovered 
t  Riverton,  N.  J.,  in  1916,  was  less  than  half  a 
snuare  mile;  now  it  has  spread  over  nearly  all  of 
veW  jersey,  Southeastern  Pennsylvania,  and  part  of 
Delaware.  It  has  only  a  comparatively  few  miles  to 
travel  and  it  will  enter  New  York  State.  The  natural 
outward  spread  of  this  insect  is  from  5  to  15  miles 
vear,  and  it  is  I’easonable  to  suppose  that  this  pest 
will  be'  found  over  most  of  the  Eastern  United  States 
in  time,  since  no  known  method  of  check  or  control 
can  influence  this  natural  extension. 

The  Japanese  beetle  presents  a  striking  and  beau¬ 
tiful  appearance  with  its  prevailing  color  effect  of 
a  shiny  bronze  green,  set  off  by  green-edged  tan  or 
brown  wing  covers  and  by  conspicuous  white  spots 
along  the  green  sides  of  the  abdomen.  The  two  spots 
usually  showing  just  to  the  rear  of  the  wing  covers 
are  especially  distinct.  In  size,  this  insect  is  about 
as  large  as  a  potato  beetle,  except  that  the  Japanese 
beetle  is  a  trifle  longer.  Several  of  its  much  less  im¬ 
portant  relatives  have  repeatedly  been  confused  with 
this  beetle,  but  none  of  them  will  entirely  tally  with 
the  color  scheme  for  the  Japanese  beetle  as  given 
above. 

The  beetles  can  be  found  over  a  period  of  about 
four  months,  although  the  greatest  numbers  are  pres¬ 
ent  during  a  period  of  two  to  two  and  one-half 
months.  The  earliest  emerge  from  their  below¬ 
ground  pupa  cases  during  the  latter  part  of  June, 
and  the  period  of  greatest  emergence  is  during  the 
middle  part  of  July.  The  life  of  an  individual  bee¬ 
tle  may  vary  from  one  to  ten  weeks. 

As  to  food  habits,  while  this  pest  prefers  certain 
plants,  it  will  feed  on  a  total  of  several  hundred  dif- 
erent  kinds.  They  feed  particularly  on  early  ripen¬ 
ing  fruit,  especially  apples,  peaches  and  plums,  the 
blossoms  and  foliage  of  practically  all  fruit  trees, 
small  fruits,  shade  trees  and  ornamentals,  as  well  as 
some  vegetables  and  many  common  weeds.  Almost 
any  green  plant  will  furnish  them  with  food  if  their 
preferred  sorts  are  not  available.  .The  damage 
caused  by  a  few  of  the  beetles  would  not  be  very 
noteworthy,  but  in  heavily  infested  spots  they  may 
almost  cover  their  favorite  food  plants  and  prac¬ 
tically  strip  the  trees  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
leaves  are  not  eaten  completely  off,  but  just  the 
skeletonized  remains  are  left  on  the  tree.  The  writer 
lias  seen  the  fruit  of  apples  and  peaches  on  the  trees 
so  thickly  covered  with  beetles  that  it  was  impossible 
to  see  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  attacked  fruits. 

This  year,  the  agencies  of  both  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  Federal  government  are  co-oper¬ 
ating  to  check  this  insect  and  to  reduce  its  spread 
by  vehicles,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done.  A  quaran¬ 
tine  was  established  on  June  15  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  the  beetle  by  produce  shipments.  About 
July  1,  road  patrols  of  uniformed  inspectors  were  es¬ 
tablished  at  points  near  the  edge  of  the  infested 
zone.  Their  duty  is  to  inspect  automobiles  and  other 
vehicles  passing  the  quarantine  line  for  unauthorized 
shipments  of  produce.  The  transportation  from  the 
beetle  area  of  farm  products  and  cut  flowers  which 
are  known  to  carry  the  beetle  is  not  permitted,  ex¬ 
cept  on  inspection  and  certification  by  quarantine 
officers  located  ill  several  conveniently  located  cities 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  road  inspectors  themselves 
have  no  authority  to  grant  any  such  passes.  As  to 
classes  of  material  affected,  no  restrictions  are 
placed  on  the  movement  of  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes 
free  from  soil,  watermelons,  dried  fruits,  dried  vege¬ 
tables,  seeds,  grains, 
broom  corn,  and  when 
used  for  packing  arti¬ 
cles  other  than  fruits 
and  vegetables,  hay  and 
straw.  Other  farm  plant 
products  must  be  in¬ 
spected  and  certified  be¬ 
fore  an oval  from  the 
beetle  zone. 

The  best  chance  of 
bringing  the  beetles  un¬ 
der  a  reasonable  state 
of  control  lies  in  the 
importation  of  insect 
parasites  from  the 
Orient.  All  these  are 
known  to  prey  on  and 
kill  the  Japanese  beetle 
in  its  native  range,  and 
are  incapable  of  harm 
to  any  domestic  plants 
in  themselves,  since 
they  specialize  in  their 
diet.  Large  numbers  of 
these  insect  aids  have 
been  liberated,  and  they 
seem  to  be  increasing  in 
n  u  m  b  e  r  s  even  more 
rapidly  than  hoped.  It 
is  not  possible  for  these 
to  exterminate  the  bee¬ 
tle,  since  as  the  beetle 
numbers  decline  in  fu- 
(ure  years,  these  insects 
must  also  decrease  in 
fl  u  a  n  t  i  ty  with  their 
diminishing  food  supply. 

Traps  have  also  been 
tried  out  as  a  means  of 
control,  but  their  use  is 


still  experimental  and  cannot  be  relied  on  as  yet. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant,  Industry  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  worked  out  spray  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  Japanese  beetle.  These  are  as  follows: 
Poison  sprays  give  the  best  control.  For  shade  trees, 
use  the  so-called  coated  arsenate  of  lead  which  is 
now  found  on  the  market  in  the  beetle  area.  This 
is  to  be  used  at  the  manufacturer’s  recommendations, 
generally  about  eight  pounds  to  100  gallons  of  water. 
Spraying  should  be  begun  about  the  time  the  first 
beetles  appear  wThich  is  usually  during  the  third 
week  in  June,  and  should  be  finished  by  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  July.  In  all  cases,  the  spraying 
must  be  thorough,  entirely  coating  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  to  be  protected.  For  the  protection  of  grape 
vines,  fruit  trees  (except  peaches),  and  vegetables, 
ordinary  arsenate  of  lead,  wheat  flour  and  water 
should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds  of  powdered 
arsenate  of  lead,  and  four  pounds  of  wheat  flour  to 
100  gallons  of  water.  In  small  amounts  this  is  equal 
to  five  ounces  of  arsenate  of  lead,  three  ounces  of 
wheat  flour  and  five  gallons  of  water.  For  peach 
trees,  use  three  pounds  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead, 
two  and  one-half  pounds  of  flour,  ten  pounds  of  hy- 
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drated  lime  and  100  gallons  of  water.  This  should 
not  be  applied  to  peach  trees  later  than  four  to  six 
weeks  before  the  fruit  ripens.  Always  completely 
cover  the  foliage  and  fruit.  When  a  large  number 
of  beetles  occur  on  rare  or  extremely  valuable  plants, 
these  may  be  killed  off  at  once  by  spraying  the  plants 
with  a  pyrethrum  soap  emulsion.  This  emulsion  is 
now  found  on  the  market  under  various  trade  names, 
such  as  “Pyrethrol,”  “Agripax,”  “Whiz  Japanese 
Beetle  Spray,”  “Green  Tree,”  etc.  These  are  to  be 
diluted  as  directed  on  the  containers.  This  latter 
material  is  a  contact  spray,  and  must  actually  hit 
the  beetles  to  kill  them.  If  applied  before  the  beetles 
are  present,  the  effect  is  totally  lost  on  beetles  ar¬ 
riving  even  a  short  time  afterwards.  r.  h.  sudds. 


Removing  Bees  From  House 

Will  you  inform  me  how  to  get  a  swarm  of  bees  from 
one  house  to  another?  They  are  in  between  the  sides 
and  shingles.  I  think  the  shingles  and  boards  can  be 
removed.  Can  they  be  transferred  into  a  new  hive? 

New  Jersey.  M.  J. 

'T  IS  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  bees  to  locate  be¬ 
tween  the  walls  of  a  house  or  other  building,  and 
sometimes  in  a  chimney  which  is  not  in  use.  It  is 
not  a  difficult  job  for  one  experienced  in  handling 
bees  to  remove  them  or  to  transfer  them  to  a  modern 
hive,  but  it  is  rather  more  of  a  task  than  the  average 
person,  not  used  to  bees,  cares  to  undertake.  Still 


I 


it  can  be  done  if  the  person  happens  to  be  one  who 
can  control  his  nerves  and  overcome  fear,  of  which 
most  people  not  familiar  with  bees  are  nearly  all 

possessed. 

I  said  it  was  not  difficult  but  it  depends  a  great 
deal  on  just  what  part  of  the  building  they  are  lo¬ 
cated  in.  If  high  up  from  the  ground,  some  sort  of  a 
staging  from  which  one  can  work  must  be  built.  If 
bees  are  located  between  the  studding  of  the  walls, 
and  the  house  is  old  and  unoccupied  it  may  be  easier 
to  work  from  the  inside,  and  get  them  by  removing 
plaster  and  laths,  otherwise  the  shingles,  or  clap¬ 
boards  must  be  removed  over  a  space  large  enough 
to  make  possible  the  removal  of  boards  enough  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  combs.  These  may  be  transferred  to  a 
modern  frame  hive  by  cutting  and  fitting  the  combs 
into  the  frames  and  fastening  there  with  stout 
string  (as  small  as  possible)  with  fine  wire  or  small 
slats  of  wood,  leaving  these  only  long  enough  for  the 
bees  to  fasten  the  combs,  when  they  can  be  removed. 
This  whole  process  is  a  sticky  sweet  mess,  and  one 
I  never  enjoyed. 

If  I  had  the  job  to  do  I  would  wait  until  the  first 
settled  warm  days  of  Spring  when  there  was  as  little 
brood  in  the  combs  as  there  will  be  at  any  time 
when  it  is  wise  to  transfer  them.  I  would  fit  a  hive, 
with  full  sheets  of  foundation  (brood),  and  then 
transfer  the  bees  to  the  hive,  placing  enough  of  the 
combs,  containing  honey  in  good  condition,  in  a  super 
placed,  over  the  bees  so  that  they  would  be  provided 
with  plenty  of  natural  stores  until  they  had  the  foun¬ 
dation  well  drawn  out.  If  the  colony  is  strong  in 
bees  this  will  not  take  long,  perhaps  ten  days  or 
more,  depending  on  the  strength  of  the  colony,  and 
how  fast  nectar  is  coming  in.  However  the  super 
need  not  be  removed  until  about  the  time  for  surplus 
honey  to  be  stored.  If  there  is  brood  in  the  old 
combs,  as  there  is  apt  to  be,  they  can  be  placed  on 
top  of  an  empty  super  containing  sections  and  when 
brood  has  hatched  it  can  be  removed  and  the  comb 
melted  up.  They  can  first  be  crushed  and  the  honey 
in  them  saved  by  straining  through  cheesecloth. 

If  one  having  little  or  no  experience  with  bees  is 
to  undertake  the  removal  of  bees  from  the  walls  of 
a  house  he  should  proceed  very  carefully  for  it 
would  be  possible  to  get  stung  very  badly  or  to  burn 
the  house.  There  is  little  danger  if  done  right. 

1  irst  provide  yourself  with  a  good  bee-smoker 
which  can  be  obtained  from  any  dealer  in  bee-keep¬ 
ers’  supplies.  Rotten,  dry  hard  wood  or  old  burlap 
may  be  used  for  fuel.  When  you  have  a  good  volume 
of  smoke  blow  smoke  in  at  the  entrance  where  bees 
enter,  being  careful  not  to  blow  any  sparks  from 
smoker  between  walls.  The  boards  should  then  be 
removed  carefully  until  the  combs  are  exposed  when 
they  can  be  removed  by  cutting  them  loose  with  a 
knife.  The  smoker  must  be  kept  going  so  that  it 
vs  ill  be  ready  for  use  when  necessary.  If  bees  are 
located  where  smoke  reaches  them  they  will  be  quiet 
after  they  have  been  smoked  gently  for  a  few 
minutes.  Sometimes  bees  will  be  very  vicious  and 
they  will  then  require  more  smoke  at  the  start  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  have  an  attendant  to  use  the 
smoker.  If  pure  Italian  or  Carniolans  they  are  not 
usually  hard  to  handle. 

It  will  be  best  and  safest  to  protect  the  face  with 
a  regular  bee  veil  or  mosquito  bar  and  the  hands 
^  ith  glot  os.  I  he  bees  can  be  shaken,  or  brushed 
with  a  soft  brush,  from  the  combs  into  the  new  hive 
or  in  front  of  it  and  allowed  to  crawl  in.  When  the 
job  is  complete  the  hive  can  be  carried  to  the  new 
location  where  they  are  to  remain,  whether  a  few 
rods  or  several  miles.  There  will  not  be  many  bees  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  location.  q.  g.  griffin 
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SCARCE  ever  saw  so  much  grass  -to  cut  here  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  July  as  we  have  this  year  More¬ 
over  it  looks  as  though  there  may  be  considerable 

delay  yet  before  it  is  all 
cut.  The  weather  so  far 
this  week  is  unfavora¬ 
ble.  Yesterday  we  had 
the  heaviest  rain  per¬ 
haps  of  the  season,  two 
and  a  quarter  inches  in 
a  very  short  time.  I 
went  out  along  the  river 
and  the  contributing 
streams  after  the  rain 
was  over.  The  small 
streams  were  raging 
and  the  river  rising 
rapidly.  Grass  and  oats 
in  many  places  flat  from 
the  storm.  Many  have 
only  fairly  begun  hay¬ 
ing  and  some  not  at  ail. 
On  the  other  hand  there 
are  a  few  who  have  fin¬ 
ished  it.  A  good  crop 
of  hay  is  promised  and 
there  may  be  a  tolerable 
crops  of  oats. 

We  had  to  drive  a 
long  distance  in  Otsego 
Coufit.v  this  time  after 
leaving  ^Chenango.  A 
good  deal  of  Otsego 
County  is  ideal  farming 
country  but  we  got  well 
into  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  county  and 
were  reminded  of  parts 
of  Delaware  County. 
Delaware  has  its  hills 
and  wonderful  springs 
and  excellent  pastures 
and  fine  herds  of  cows. 
Some  of  its  land  sells 
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for  $1(3  to  $20  an  acre  oy  does  not  sell  at 
all.  But  Delaware  has  no  monopoly  on 
cheap  land.  We  have  our  Pharsalia  and 
other  sections  that  are  in  for  reforestation 
at  $5  an  acre  for  the  land.  It  is  a  State 
job  or  one  for.  the  wealthy  generally.  Yes¬ 
terday  we  drove  to  some  farms  that  are 
producing  fairly  well  yet  with  little  care 
and  the  land  is  cheap.  One  farm  was 
pointed  out  to  us,  150  acres  with  very 
tolerable  buildings  offered  for  $800.  It  is 
six  miles  from  a  milk  station.  Another 
farm  of  180  acres  may  be  sold  by  this 
time.  I  asked  the  price  and  was  told  by 
the  owner  that  it  is  assessed  at  $2,200 
but  that  lie  could  not  get  that  for  it. 
There  are  vacant  farms  in  Otsego  as  else¬ 
where.  „ 

In  many  places  the  hilltop  forests  are 
gradually  creeping  down  the  hillsides  and 
reforestation  is  thus  going  on.  This,  m 
these  parts,  is  quite  generally  of  decidu¬ 
ous  trees,  maples  being  quite  prevalent. 
There  is  another  thing  noticed  and  that 
is  the  thorn  bushes  in  many  pastures.  In 
these  places  there  is  neither  pasture  nor 
useful  forestry. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Why  the  June  Drop? 

This  has,  indeed,  been  an  unusual  sea¬ 
son,  especially  evidenced  by  the  uneven 
set  of  apples  found  in  many  orchards. 
There  are  cases  where  an  orchard  showed 
a  uniformly  good  bloom  of  some  varieties 
and  began  the  development  and  growth 
of  a  good  set  of  fruit.  A  month  later 
many  normal-sized  apples  began  to  lag 
behind  the  best,  turn  pale  and  drop.  This 
has  continued  into  late  July.  Some  trees 
have  shed  most  of  their  fruit,  others 
enough  to  leave  a  finely  spaced  crop 
which  needs'no  thinning  while  still  others 
have  set  more  than  enough.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  seed  development  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  controlling  factor  in  tins 
case  as  one  might  expect  it  to  be.  In  fact 
the  flat  shaped  apples  with  ribbed  and 
sunken  calyx  cups  found  on  many  of  the 
fullest  trees  indicate  seed  deficiency  which 
is  confirmed  by  cutting  the  apples.  On 
the  other  hand  many  of  the  drops  are 
well  seeded  and  of  normal  shape,  foli¬ 
age  condition  also  has  no  apparent  effect 
on  the  set,  many  trees  with  great  vigor 
and  perfect  leaves  drooping  heavily  while 
less  vigorous  trees  with  deficient  foliage 
may  be  well  fixed.  The  crop  borne  last 
year  makes  little  difference  m  this  con¬ 
fusing  condition.  _ 

Where  there  is  a  condition  there  is 
always  a  cause.  There  seem  to  be  indi¬ 
cations  which  point  to  a  possible  reason 
or  combination  of  reasons  for  this  uneven 

drin  the  first  place  trees  in  deep,  well- 
drained  soils,  on  rocky  knolls  and  on 
steep  banks  are  generally  well  set  vs  ltli 
fruit  while  those  growing  in  soils  with 
dense  subsoils  or  sluggish  drainage  or 
fairly  level,  close  grained  soils  have  fre¬ 
quently  shed  much  of  the  fruit  which  had 
apparently  set.  Also  sod  orchards  1  a . 
better  sets  in  similar  soils  than  tilled, 
and  -large  trees  than  young  or  topworked 
trees  wTiere  there  is  less  foliage  per  acre. 

When  we  recollect  the  weather  we  have 
had  since  the  trees  came  out,  we  find  that 
there  was  no  great  surplus  of  soil  water 
before  the  calyx  spray.  There  was  an  am¬ 
ple  supply  but  we  were  able  to  drive 
about  the  orchards  more  freely  than 
usual  without  danger  of  bogging.  June 
is  usually  a  rather  dry  month  so  that  we 
hurry  our  plowing  lest  the  ground  become 
too  dry.  This  year,  following  a  late 
bloom,  the  trees  were  repeatedly  drenched 
with  rain  while  the  soil  was  kept  satu¬ 
rated  with  water  to  such  an  extent  that 
harrowing  and  seeding  were  rarely  possi¬ 
ble.  Warm  sunshine  was  also  less  preva¬ 
lent  than  usual. 

We  know  that  trees  must  have  stored 
in  their  roots  or  available  in  the  soil  the 
chemical  elements  so  necessary  for  the 
building  of  tissue  for  leaf  twig  and  fruit 
or  else  they  will  not  undertake  the  task 
of  nourishing  and  maturing  a  heavy  crop. 
They  may  lack  this  available  food  because 
of  barren  or  exhausted  .soil,  fertilizer  be¬ 
ing  applied  too  late  to  be  absorbed  in 
time,  reduced  feeding  roots  due  to  deep 
tillage  since  last  year’s  growth,  or.  im¬ 
paired  or  reduced  leaf  surface,  limiting 
the  amount  of  chemical  transformation 
possible  in  the  foliage.  Is  it  not,  also, 
possible  that  the  soil  may  be  so  filled  with 
water  as  to  leave  little  room  for  the  air 
so  necessary  for  -the  bacterial  and  chemi¬ 
cal  actions  which  liberate  the  otherwise 
unavailable  food  materials  which  thje 
roots  absorb?  This  excess  water  also 
must  cause  unseasonably  low  soil  tem¬ 
peratures  both  because  of  the  effect  of  its 
evaporation  and  by  the  natural  -slowness 
with  which  water  can  be  heated  compared 
with  air  in  the  soil  spaces.  This  over 
supply  of  water  has  stimulated  a  great 
leaf  growth  by  means  of  which  the  tree 
endeavors  to  breathe  out  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  excess  water.  In  so  doing  the 
pores  of  the  leaves  are  large  and  tender, 
the  more  readily  absorbing  -solutions  or 
fumes  of  sulphur  or  receiving  scab  spores. 
This  is  indicated  by  spray  burn  under 
weather  conditions  when  it.  would  not  be 
expected  and  by  the  rapid  development 
of  secondary  scab  infection. 

Is  it  not  also  possible  that  this  lavish 
leaf  supply  has  so  shielded  the  apples 
that  they  have  not  received  enough  of  the 
sun’s  rays,  the  infrequent  times  it  lias 
shone,  sufficiently  to  stimulate  seed 
growth?  We  have  noticed  an  interesting 
phenomenon  which  may  be  caused  by 
some  such  influence.  We  have  four  very 
large  black  walnut  trees  in  the  yard.  They 


are  generous  and  persistent  bearers.  This 
year,  however,  the  only  nuts  on  the  trees 
are  growing  on  branches  near  a  high  ten¬ 
sion  electric  line.  Has  anyone  noticed 
similar  cases?  E.  stuart  Hubbard. 

Dutchess  Count y,  N.  Y. 


An  Old  Friend  Passes  Away 

Samuel  O.  Bullivant  recently  passed 
away  at  his  home  in  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  after 
a  lingering  illness  of  diabetes.  He  wTas 
84  years  old  and  always  had  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  agriculture.  He  spent  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  his  life  in  Sullivan  County,  N. 
Y.,  where  he  ran  two  successful  farms. 
For  the  past  seven  years  he  has  lived  in 
retirement  and  with  his  family  circled 
about  him  he  loved  to  tell  of  days  when 
Sullivan  County  was  young.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  family  of  nine  children.  His 
father  was  a  Baptist  minister.  When 
Mr.  Bullivant  was  15  years  old  his  father 
died  and  soon  afterward  his  older  brother 
was  called  to  do  service  in  the  Civil  War. 
and  the  entire  support  of  the  family  fell 
on  the  young  man.  From  early  morning 
until  late  at  night  he  worked  hard  peel¬ 
ing  bark.  Finally,  from  the  money  that 
he  earned  and  the  money  which  his  broth¬ 
er  sent  from  war  they  -saved  enough  to 
buy  a  farm.  On  January  22,  1870,  he 
married  Julia  Lighte  and  together  they 
went  to  work  -to  build  up  a  farm.  About 
10  years  after  his  marriage  he  became  in- 
terestedfin  the  lumber  business  near  Jer- 
den  Falls  in  Northern  New  York,  so  he 
left -the  farm  in  charge  of  his  brother  and 
moved  to  that  section  of  the  State.  In 
1S95  he  became  outside  superintendent  of 
the  United  States  Leather  Company  in 
Davis,  W.  Va.,  and  he  moved  his  family 
there.  In  1901  he  returned  to  the  farm 
in  Sullivan  County.  Later,  on  account 
of  advanced  years,  he  bought  a  small 
place  in  Coehecton,  N,  Y.,  and  ran  a 
chicken  and  truck  farm  until  the  death 
of  his  daughter,  Isabel,  in  1921,  when  he 
retired  and  returned  to  Elkins. 

Mr.  Bullivant  wrote  several  contribu¬ 
tions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  was  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  it  for  many  years.  He  always 
expressed  a  wish  that  his  memorial  might 
be  published  in  the  paper.  He  was  a 
man  of  sterling  Christian  character  and 
has  always  been  an  outdoor  man  inter¬ 
ested  more  in  the  things  of  nature  made 
by  God  than  in  the  man-made  things.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  three  children  and 
nine  grandchildren.  He  was  buried  in 
Damascus,  Pa.,  just  across  the  Delaware 
River  from  his  old  home  where  he  spent 
so  many  happy  days.  his  wife. 


Combines  for  Harvesting 

Five  principal  sources  of  damage  and 
loss  in  grain  in  connection  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  combine-harvesters  have  been  ob¬ 
served  by  R.  H.  Black  and  E.  G.  Boer- 
ner  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  a  study  of  combine  har¬ 
vesting  in  the  Northwest  Spring  wheat 
area.  These  observations  apply  also  to 
Winter  wheat  in  the  Southwest.  These 
men  say  that  combines  reduce  the  expense 
of  harvesting  and  thrashing,  but  that  un¬ 
less  the  machines  are  operated  under 
proper  conditions  and  care  is  taken  to 
handle  the  thrashed  grain  properly,  this 
saving  may  be  lost.  The  chief  causes  of 
damage  are  harvesting  before  the  wheat 
is  ripe,  cutting  wheat  that  contains  excess 
moisture,  storing  damp  wheat  in  bins,  and 
storing  wheat  that  contains  green  weed 
seeds. 

The  investigation  disclosed  that  it  is 
best  to  delay  harvesting  with  a  combine 
until  the  wheat  is  mature  and  dry.  Spring 
wheat  in  the  field  in  the  Central  North¬ 
west  absorbs  moisture  at  night  and  is 
seldom  dry  enough  to  harvest  before  11 
o’clock  or  noon.  Harvesting  should  be 
delayed  after  a  rain  until  the  grain  is 
dry.  Wheat  that  contains  more  than  14 
per  cent  moisture  is  not  considered  as  dry. 
Immature,  damp  or  weedy  wheat  cannot 
be  stored  with  -safety.  Weed  seeds  in  even 
fairly  dry  thrashed  wheat  may  cause 
spoilage  in  storage.  Properly  construct¬ 
ed  ventilators,  open  to  the  outside  air  and 
placed  close  together  in  a  bin,  will  keep 
clean  grain  which  contains  only  a  slight 
excess  of  moisture  from  going  out  of  con¬ 
dition  in  storage,  but  may  not  prevent 
spoilage  if  the  grain  is  immature  or  damp 
or  if  the  grain  contains  green  weed  seeds. 
In  the  Spring  wheat  area  any  wheat 
which  contains  more  than  14  per  cent 
moisture  must  be  watened  carefully  while 
it  is  in  storage.  Rely  on  ventilated  bins 
only  for  wheat  that  is  ripe,  fairly  dry, 
clean  and  sound,  say  the  investigators,  if 
only  one  of  these  essentials  is  lacking, 
the  wheat  may  spoil  even  in  ventilated 
bins.  The  higher  the  moisture  content  of 
the  grain  the  greater  will  be  the  danger 
of  spoiling  while  it  is  in  storage. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  recently  announced 
that  on  and  after  July  1,  1930,  apple, 
pear,  quince  and  Mazzard  cherry  stocks 
would  be  excluded  from  entry  into  the 
United  States.  Similar  action  as  to 
Mahaleb  cherry,  Myrobalan  plum  and  rose 
•stocks  was  deferred  for  further  considera¬ 
tion.  This  exclusion  decision  is  based  on 
evidence  presented  at  the  fruit  and  rose 
stocks  conference  held  by  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board  on  June  27,  last. 
This  conference  was  attended  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  the  Society  of  American 


Florists  and  Ornamental  Horticulturists, 
the  horticultural  specialists  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  and  Industry  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  others.  The  evidence 
presented  as  to  apple,  pear,  quince  and 
Mazzard  cherry  stocks  indicated  that  the 
present  availability  of  satisfactory  Ameri¬ 
can-grown  stocks  of  these  fruits  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  these 
stocks  after  a  reasonable  period  for 
adjustment  of  business  contracts,  etc., 
and  thus  terminate  the  very  considerable 
and  continuing  risk  of  entry  with  such 
stocks  of  new  and  dangerous  fruit  pests. 
The  evidence  presented  as  to  availability 
of  satisfactory  American-grown  stocks  of 
Mahaleb  cherry  and  Myrobalan  plum  was 
not  deemed  sufficient  by  the  specialists  of 
the  department  to  warrant  fixing  a  date 
at  this  time  for  the  exclusion  of  these 
stocks. 

A  blackened  waste  of  wheat  pasture 
land,  comprising  some  80,000  acres,  re¬ 
sulted  July  30  from  a  fire  that  swept 
across  the  Eureka  flats  grain  country  be¬ 
tween  Walla  Walla  and  the  Toucliet 
River,  Wash.,  and  was  halted  only  after 
hundreds  of  men  had  fought  the  flames 
for  hours.  A  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind  brought  success  to  the  fire  fight¬ 
ers,  but  only  after  a  score  of  farmers  had 
seen  their  season’s  crop  destroyed,  and  in 
some  cases  their  farm  buildings.  The 
burned  area,  ten  square  miles,  was  Win¬ 
ter  grazing  pasture  land,  and  about  3,500 
acres  of  wheat  land  in  crops.  Farmers 
placed  their  grain  loss  at  50,000  bushels. 


Blister  Rust  of  White  Pine 

A  fungous  disease  that  has  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  being  unable  to  spread  from 
one  tree  to  another  directly,  but  which 
requires  the  presence  of  a  host  plant  for 
its  very  existence,  now  threatens  the 
white  pine  and  sugar  pine  forests  of  the 
country.  The  value  of  these  threatened 
forests  is  placed  at  $550,000,000,  with  sev¬ 
eral  million  acres  of  young  forests  coming 
on  that  have  not  yet  reached  a  mar¬ 
ketable  stage.  The  disease  is  the  deadly 
blister  rust,  which  is  now  widely  preva¬ 
lent  from  Pennsylvania  northward,  from 
Michigan  to  Minnesota  and  in  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon. 

Although  the  white  pine  blister  rust 
cannot  pass  directly  from  one  tree  to  an¬ 
other  it  finds  ready  allies  in  the  wild  and 
tame  currants  and  gooseberries.  The  in¬ 
fected  white  pine  infect  these  apparently 
harmless  small  fruits,  which  in  turn 
spread  the  infection  back  to  healthy  trees. 

Fortunately  these  currant  and  goose¬ 
berry  bushes  are  of  little  economic  value, 
and  their  eradication  promises  to  wupe 
out  this  dread  disease.  Blister  rust  can 
be  checked  and  damage  to  white  pine  pre¬ 
vented  by  uprooting  and  completely 
eradicating  all  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes  within  900  feet  of  the  trees,  which 
is  the  effective  distance  for  the  spread  of 
the  disease  spores. 

THOMAS  H.  BARTELSON. 

Cecil  Co.,  Md. 


‘‘Is  Traumel  as  absent-minded  as 
ever?”  “Yes,  yesterday  he  put  his  clothes 
m  the  bed  and  put  himself  over  the  back 
of  a  chair  and  never  discovered  it  until  he 
woke  in  the  morning.” — Nogles  Lustige 
Welt. 


Presently  the  only  way  to  attract  any 
attention  by  an  Atlantic  crossing  will  be 
to  do  it  on  roller  skates. — Little  Rock 
Gazette. 
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A  Week "  the  year  round 
like  R.S.  Atkins,  Maty /and 


R  S.  ATKINS 
Maryland 


He  does  it  just 

in  his"spare  time” 

R.  S.  Atkins  of 
Maryland  has  av¬ 
eraged  over  $52.00 
Weekly  CASH  PAY 
from  his  sales  of  Stark 
Fruit  Trees,  Flower¬ 
ing  Shrubs,  Shade 
Trees, Hedges, Vines 
and  Rose  Bushes 
during  all  of  the 
past  year.  Yet  his 
territory  is  simply  ordinary  farming 
country — not  extra  fine  fruit  land. 

Healthful  Outdoor  Work 

Cash  Pay  Weekly 

Write  us  TODAY!  Let  us  show  you  the  great 
Sales  Opportunities  that  our  Great  Advertising 
Campaign  —  reaching  18,000,000  farms  and 
homes— places  within  your  grasp.  Getourprop- 
osition  QUICK  —  you  are  PAID  WEEKLY. 
The  workis  healthful,  pleasant  and  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE.  Don't  let  your  neighbor  beat  vou  to 
this  MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITY. 

cApply  At  Once 
Address  Box  S.  W.  108 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries 

At  LOUISIANA,  MO.  112  Years 
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YOUR  Opportunity 
COUPON!  Uselt  TODAY 


;  STARK  NURSERIES,  Box  S.  W.  108 

Louisiana,  Mo.  R.  N.  V.  8-11-28 

J  Send  me  FACTS  about  how  I  can  MAKE 
|  EXTRA  MONEY  WEEKLY  taking  orders 
j  for  Stark  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

I  Name _ 
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P.0 .  I 

St.  or  R.  F.  D . State .  [ 
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for 
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W  W  Pure,  sound,  heavy-yielding  I 

Grown  from  hand-picked  seed 
on  the  rich  wheat  lands  of  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
Full  of  vitality,  plump,  with  email  and  light 
grains  removed.  No  smut,  garlic,  rye,  cockle 
or  other  weed  seeds.  Produces  5  to  10  more 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Less  seed  required. 
Catalog  and  samples  free. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  42.  Landisville. 
Lancaster  County,  Penna. 

'  1  .  ■■■-■  -  im.ir.T4 


2  Each  of  Crimson,  Pink,  Rose, 
Yellow,  Salmon,  Maroon. 

For  August  and  Fall  Planting 
Will  Bloom  Next  Summer. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Delphinium,  Anemone,  Bleed¬ 
ing  Heart,  Phlox,  Oriental  Poppy,  Columbine,  Iris 
plants  and  112  other  Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors 
during  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more  beautiful 
each  year,  all  of  which  can  be  planted  in  August  and  Fall 
and  will  bloom  next  summer.  Roses,  nedgeplants, Shrubs, 
Vines,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Grape,  Blackberry  plants 
for  September  and  October  planting.  Pot-grown  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  and  5-year-old  bearing-size  Washingtou 
Asparagus  roots  for  August  and  Fall  planting. 

Harry  L.  Squires  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


■  O  T*  This  small  notice  of  the  most  wonderful 
I  Iris  bargain  in  the  world  is  cot  lost  u 
you  see  it.  Think  of  it  :  20  different  varieties  of 

gorgeous  flowered  Irises,  labeled  ami  postpaid  for  only 
91.  Six  orders  for  only  $5.  Very  Special:  1  Am- 
bassadeur;  1  Mother  of  Pearl  and  1  Gov.  Hughes  for 
only  Si.  Six  orders  for  only  $5.  Mixed  Irises  only 
$3.60  per  100,  postpaid.  Tell  your  neighbors.  Irises 
beautify  the  Garden  when  it  is  bare  of  other  color 
Iris -8  will  grow  in  all  soils  anywhere.  Orders  filled  now 
Circular  free.  A.  B  .  KATKAMIER,  MACEDON,  N.  Y- 

For  Sale— CHOICE  WINTER  ONION  Ws 

SI  .50  per  bushel  of  30  lbs.  Sample  on  request.  Inspec¬ 
tion  allowed.  HENRY  C.  DEURING,  Porter  Rd  ,  No.  Olmstead,  Ohio 


Strawberry  Plants 

PUT  GROWN  plants  set  in  Aug.  and  Sept,  will  bear  a. 
fair  crop  next  spring.  Howard  17  and  Sampi.f.  $1.50  pei 
25 ;  $4  50  per  100.  Mastadon  Everbearing  $2.00  per  zj; 
$7  50  per  100.  Raspberry  and  other  berry  plants,  hardy 
perennials, shrubs, evergreens  and  trees  for  fall  planting. 
Catalog  free.  CEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  PUTNEY,  VT. 
"Grown  in  Vermont  It’s  Hardy-’’ 


HO  WARD  1 7  PLANTS 

Just  fine  to  set  now  for  a  crop  of  fruit  next  season 
All  plants  from  new  runners. 

1  2  Plants  for  76c.  25— #1.26.  1  00— 54.00. 

J.  BRITTON  .  -  CHEPACHET,  K. 

Strawberry  Plants  IU  SI  h  PEHHY,  ‘Georgetown)  Ucl- 
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Berry  Picking;  Rotary 
Hoes;  Taxes,  Etc. 

This  week  we  have  fried,  stewed,  siz¬ 
zled  and  boiled  in  exceeding  hot  weather 
but  the  berry  picking  went  on  just  the 
same.  Anyway  I  discovered  long  ago 
that  it  was  much  hotter  sitting  around 
with  a  fan  than  getting  right  to  work. 
The  coming  of  the  truck  worked  an 
amazing  change  in  berry  pickers.  A  few 
years  ago  we  depended  entirely  upon 
transient  labor  for  extra  pickers,  as  just 
before  picking  time  saw  an  Influx  of  men 
v  e  called  hoboes.  These  men  followed 
the  ripening  berries  from  Florida  to 
Michigan.  They  were  an  interesting  lot 
made  up  mostly  of  men  who  had  lost  their 
.■rip  through  booze  or  adversity,  although 
many  of  them  were  highly  educated  and 
could  be  entertaining  talkers.  I  have 
picked  at  various  times  on  the  same  row 
with  an  ex-judge,  a  German  university 
professor,  a  doctor,  more  than  one  law¬ 
yer  and  many  ex-business  men.  At  one 
time  I  listened  to  two  scientists  having  a 
hot  argument  over  the  question  of 
whether  the  center  of  a  swiftly  moving 
wheel  revolved.  Well,  does  it?  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  know  to  this  day.  Many 
growers  built  small  shanties  for  these  men 
and  the  same  men  returned  year  after 
yCar.  Now  growers  depend  almost  entire¬ 
ly  upon  city  and  village  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  for  extra  pickers,  hauling  them  out 
in  the  morning  and  taking  them  home  at 
night,  It  makes  for  better  and  cleaner 
berry  patches  but  loses  the  picturesque 
setting  of  the  hobo  camps.  We  are  too 
far  west  to  have  the  foreigners  such  as 
work  in  the  cranberry  bogs  of  Jersey  and 
too  far  east  for  the  Japs  and  Chinese, 
but  I  do  note  a  gradual  influx  of  Hun¬ 
garian  and  Russian  farmers  who  are 
slowly  displacing  our  old  American  stock. 

Here  at  Long  Acres  we  aim  to  raise 
just  about  what  the  family  can  handle 
without  hiring,  as  the  cost  of  picking  eats 
up  about  all  the  profit  in  berries.  It 
means  strenuous  times  for  a  few  weeks 
in  the  Summer  but  we  survive  and  have 
the  whole  Winter  to  recover.  We  often 
stop  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  for  a 
lunch  and  rest  and  that  helps  and  gives 
fresh  courage  to  face  the  hot  sun  and 
berry  rows.  Calvin  insists  on  helping 
pick,  though  we  urge  him  to  find  a  play 
place  under  a  tree.  He  reminds  me  real 
often  that  he  has  picked  and  must  be 
paid  right  there  and  then. 

Another  very  interesting  letter  comes 
from  a  New  York  “Friend”  giving  some 
information  regarding  rotary  hoes,  but 
the  tool  is  the  same  as  given  by  the  other 
writer  and  evidently  is  not  the  real 
rotary  hoe  used  by  farmers.  The  writer 
also  asks  me  to  discuss  the  advisability 
of  a  family  getting  a  start  here  in  the 
fruit  section.  Well,  if  anyone  knows 
what  it  means  to  start  at  the  bottom  and 
work  up  we  at  Long  Acres  sure  do  know. 
When  the  urge  to  grow  things  and  the 
fierce  land  hunger  would  no  longer  be  de¬ 
nied  we  bought  this  fruit  farm,  but  it  was 
a  fruit  farm  in  name  and  location  alone, 
as  it  was  all  meadow  and  stubble.  We 
have  had  to  set  it  and  wait  year  after 
year  with  almost  no  income  while  the 
trees,  vines  and  bushes  gradually  came 
into  bearing.  I  have  many  apple  trees 
ten  years  old  which  never  have  borne  an 
apple  but  have  had  to  be  trimmed, 
sprayed  and  worked  just  the  same.  It 
costs  an  average  of  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  an  acre  to  bring  fruit  into  bearing, 
taxes  are  exceedingly  high  and  land 
prices  also  very  high.  The  annual  tax 
on  a  50-acre  farm  will  average  $250.  One 
neighbor  with  55  acres  wants  to  sell  and 
has  listed  his  place  with  an  agent  at  $22,- 
000,  so  you  see  land  is  high  here.  His 
ilacc.  is  less  than  half  set  to  fruit  and 
mildings  only  average.  Like  every  place 
else  it  takes  money  to  make  money.  Very 
gradually  we  are  beginning  to  get  a  peep 
over  the  hill,  but  we  still  do  without 
many  desirable  things  such  as  electric 
washers,  furnace,  bathroom  and  running 
water,  not  because  we  wish  to  but  from 
necessity.  All  those  tilings  will  come 
with  the  increase  in  bearing  fruit,  and  we 
nave  something  to  work  for  and  an  in¬ 
centive  to  work  and  hope.  My  wife  was 
raised  on  a  farm  and  occasionally  she 
reminds  me  that  she  married  a  high  school 
teacher  to  escape  the  farm  and  wound  up 
a  farmer’s  wife  after  all. 

A  nice  shower  this  morning,  and  you 
should  see  our  cucumber  vines  stretch 
themselves  over  the  damp  ground.  I 
read  now  that  lime  is  injurious  to  pickle 
vines,  but  using  the  hydrated  form  of  lime 
in  my  home-mixed  dust  does  not  injure 
the  vines  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Some  leaves 
do  turn  brown  but  I  lay  that  to  striped 
bug  injury  before  I  pursued  them  with 
the  dust.  Yes,  the  bugs  came  in  armies, 
hut  we  shall  have  sliced  cucumbers  for 
dinner  just  the  same  and  later  will  ship 
ruany  baskets  of  pickles  to  market. 
Tickle  picking  is  another  back-busting 
3ob,  but  we  raise  only  a  small  patch  and 
all  pick  at  once  so  it  is  a  short  job. 
crnme  folks  raise  acres  of  them,  but  not 
tor  me. 

Haying  is  over,  harvesting  in  full  swing 
and  later  will  come  the  hum  of  the 
thrashing  machines.  The  increasing  use 
ot  tractors,  is  robbing  us  of  the  sound  of 
the  thrashing  engine  whistle  so  we  no 
longer  can  locate  the  machine  by  the 
whistle.  I  note.,  too,  that  the  huge  ma¬ 
chines  are  rapidly  being  displaced  by 
niuch  smaller  separators  run  by  tractors, 
there  are  no  combines  here  and  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  their,  use,  as  our  fields  are  too 
small  and  climate  too  moist  to  make  use 
°:  a  combine  advisable.  Then,  too, 
straw  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  hay  and 


every  bit  is  saved.  I  note,  too,  that 
farmers  no  longer  stack  their  grain,  al¬ 
though  a  few  years  ago  stack-builders 
were  in  great  demand.  ’  Perhaps  that  is 
because  we  had  a  veritable  craze  for  new, 
hip-roofed  barns  a  few  years  ago  so  that 
raising  bees  occurred  every  few  weeks. 
At  least  50  barns  were  built  new  or 
built  over  during  two  years  but  not  one 
since.  I  haven’t  seen  a  stack  of  grain 
or  hay  since  as  these  new  barns  are 
equipped  with  carriers  for  unloading  with 
slings  and  with  their  bridge  trussed  roofs 
hold  an  enormous  amount  of  hay  or  grain. 
Hand-hewed  barn  timbers  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  as  I  know  of  no  man 
who  is. able  to  stand  on  a  log  and  hew 
out  a  timber  as  the  old-timers  did.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  would  not  trust  my  feet  within 
ten  feet  of  a  broad-ax  or  an  adz.  How 
those  old  experts  handled  those  tools  and 
escaped  with  whole  feet  has  always  been 
a  mystery  to  me,  but  they  did  do  some 
mighty  fine  work.  l.  B.  r. 

Berrien  C’o.,  Mich. 


Some  Garden  Jottings 

The  Hum  of  August  is  a  delightfully 
different  sound.  Wind  is  rustling  the 
corn  leaves,  and  the  tasselled  tops  are 
nodding  their  promise  of  roasting  ears. 
Hog-day  harvest,  flies  are  sawing  on  their 
fiddles.  This  is  Cicada  tibicen,  which  re¬ 
quires  only  two  years  for  its  development, 
instead .  of.  the  17  years  of  its  cousin, 
our  periodical  cicada.  And  there  is  that 
combined  midsummer  sound — not  exactly 
a  hum,  but  a  mingling  of  insect  and  wind 
and  leaf  and  bird  activity,  pleasant  to 
hear  and  think  of  on  a  restful  Sunday 
afternoon  under  the  trees,  far  from  the 
New  York  subway  “madding  crowd’s 
ignoble  strife.”  My  good  friend  Colling- 
wood  used  to  ask  me  about  Summer 
sounds  in  nature,  which  he  could  not 
hear.  I  described  them  as  well  as  I 
could,  while  his  eyes  showed  comprehen¬ 
sion  as  his  quick  brain  and  imagination 
put  them  into  proper  place.  So  perhaps 
he  really  heard  those  things  as  clearly  as 
the  rest  of  us. 

That  Sweet  Corn. — We  had  a  few 
ears  the  last  of  July,  not  many,  but  just 
enough  to  say  so.  This  is  two  weeks  later 
than  usual  and  a  month  behind  our  pos¬ 
sibility.  When  wre  start  early  and  keep 
at  it  hard  enough  we  can  have  corn  July 
4,  but  it  takes  work  and  nursing  and 
thought  about  fertility  balance  to  do  this 
in  a  slow  Spring. 

Tomato  Worms,  Walking  Sticks, 
and  Such. — This  larva  of  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  moths  is  now  appearing 
on  the  tomatoes.  Stems  from  which  the 
leaves  are  eaten  are  its  first  sign,  and 
looking  closely  the  eater  will  be  found, 
perhaps  as  big  as  one’s  index  finger  and 
nearly  as  long.  It  seems  a  pity  to 
slaughter  such  a  handsome  creature,  but 
this  must  be  done  to  save  the  tomatoes. 
I  seldom  find  more  than  a  dozen  during 
the  season.  A  neighbor  removed  25  from 
a  small  garden  patch  and  felt  quite  dis¬ 
couraged  about  the  job.  The  Walking 
Stick  insect  is  a  different  affair,  lean  and 
long-legged,  nearly  as  long  as  his  techni¬ 
cal  name,  Diapheromera  femorata.  They 
are  usually  found  in  the  woods  but  oc¬ 
casionally  around  the  garden.  To  many 
people  they  are  as  startling  and  distaste¬ 
ful  as  a  snake.  They  feed  on  foliage 
but  cannot  hold  enough  to  do  much  dam¬ 
age.  Helen,  who  has  just  looked  over  my 
shoulder  to  see  what  I  am  writing, 
caught. sight  of  the  name  and  asked  why 
I  mentioned  that  disgusting  creature.  She 
saw  one  the  other  day  and  her  enthusiasm 
for  natural  history  died  right  there.  Girls 
in  their  early  “teens”  are  rather  intoler¬ 
ant  in  their  dislikes,  but  the  fact  is  that  I 
do  not  much  fancy  these  “Walking 
Stick”  creatures  myself.  There  is  a 
needless  uncanny  something  about  them. 
Some  readers  may  know  them  as  “Wood 
Horses.”  An  inverted  washdish  is  on  a 
table  under  the  tree,  and  a  green  “meas¬ 
uring  worm”  has  been  traveling  around 
its  edge.  I  counted  12  trips  around  the 
basin  and  wonder  what  the  journey  was 
made  for,  but  am  not  likely  to  know. 
After  the  twelfth  trip  the  worm  went 
his  way  and  left  me  to  think  it  over. 

Weeds. — Yes,  I  have  some,  but  they 
have  damaged  only  one  garden  crop,  the 
early  carrots.  1  did  not  get  at  these  in 
time.  The  feasible  plan  now  is  to  spade 
under  both  weeds  and  carrots  and  replant. 
In  this  locality  carrots  planted  by  the 
middle  of  August  .  usually  make  a  fair 
late  crop.  W.  w.  H. 


Potato  Growing1  Costs 

Potato  production  costs  ranging  from 
an  average  of  49  cents  per  bushel  in  the 
Western  States  to  80  cents  a  bushel  in 
the  West  South  Central  States  have  been 
reported  for  the  1927  crop  by  1.179  farm¬ 
ers  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  TTnited  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Average  costs  reported  by  270  farmers 
in  the  Northeastern  States  were  placed 
at  73  cents  per  bushel ;  in  the  Eastern 
States  72  cents  a  bushel;  Southeastern 
States  77  cents;  Central  States  58  cents; 
North  Central  States  53  cents. 

Corresponding  figures  for  each  year 
since  1923  show  a  range  from  38  cents  a 
bushel  in  the  North  Central  States  in 
1924  to  87  cents  a  bushel  in  the  South¬ 
eastern  States  in  1925.  Figures  from 
growers  having  an  acre  or  less  of  potatoes 
were  not  included  in  the  department’s 
tabulations,  and  the  remaining  1,179  re¬ 
ports  were  grouped  to  represent  as  nearly 
as  possible  sections  of  the  country  having 
similar  production  conditions. 


Dealer 


CUSHMAN  CUB 


-designed especially 
for  farm  use  : 

Not  a  month  old—and  already  the 
most  talked  of  farm -type  gas  en¬ 
gine  ever  developed.  Here  are  the 
20  reasons:  1.  Develops  l  A  to  2  A 
Horsepower;  2.  Simple  in  construc¬ 
tion;  3.  Fully  Enclosed;  4.  Timken 
Bearings;  5.  High  Compression; 

6.  Wico  Magneto;  7.  Uses  less  than 
a  pint  of  gasoline  per  horsepower 
hour;  8.  One  pint  of  oil  every  40 
hours  of  running;  9.  Automotive 
type  cylinder;  10.  Large  capacity 
gasoline  tank  and  oil  reservoir  in 
base;  11.  Throttle  governor! 


12.  Splash  lubrication  with  special 
oil  gear;  13.  Hard  oil  and  grease 
cups  entirely  eliminated,'  14.  Special 
Cushman  carburetor;  15.  Special  oil 
breather;  16.  Die -cast  babbitt* 
shim-adjusted  connecting  rod; 
,17.  Disk-type  flywheels;  18.  Hopper 
cooled;  19.  Ample  gas  and  oil  fillers; 
20.  Convenient  power  take-off. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
get  full  details  about  The  Cushman 
Cub.  Dealers  who  are  interested 
in  the  Cushman  Cub  franchise 
should  write  us  today. 

Cushman  Motor  Works 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 


CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
306  Cushman  Building 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Without  obligation  on  my  part,  please 
send  complete  information  on  the 
Cushman  Cub. 

Name . 


11^1  I  I W  L  l|  Hood,  clean  Bushel  Hampers 

DoEU  and  Bushel  Stave  Basket3 

with  Covers.  Peach  or  Tomato  Carriers  complete  with 
6  4-qt.  tills,  divider  and  lid.  All  kinds  of  Barrels. 
Onion  Crates.  LET  US  QUOTE  YOU. 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO„  INC. 
Dept.  R  136  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Metal  Roofing 


IF  you  are  in  the  Market  for  Metal  Roofing — Wire 
*  Fence — Barb  Wire  House  and  Roof  Paint,  at  a 
Price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Samples  and  Prices 
Free,  Write 

CONSUMERS*  MEG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsvilte,  W.  Va. 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH 

New  Y ork  State  Fair 

Greatest  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Exposition  of  the  East 

$ 1 00,000  -IN  PREMIUMS-  $ 1 00,000 

wwwvwwwvwv 

Biggest  Live  Stock,  Poultry  and  Agricultural  Shows  in  Beautiful 
Permanent  Buildings,  Including  Half  Million  Dollar  Judging 
Coliseum,  Finest  Fair  Building  in  America  —  Complete  Farm 
Machinery  Show  of  Great  Value  to  Every  Progressive  Farmer. 

kWWVUWVWWW' 

Attractions  Best  in  the  Land — Grand  Circuit  Races  Featuring 
Hambletonian  Stake  for  $70,000.  Open  Air  Horse  Show,  Band 
Concerts.  Musical  Revue  and  Fireworks  Spectacle. 

A/VVVVVVVVVVU/VVVV 

Special  Inducements  Offered  by  Passenger  and  Freight 
Departments  of  Steam  and  Electrical  Railroads. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

Syracuse,  August  27th  to  September  1st 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  potato  market  has  shown  some  im¬ 
provement  during  the  past  week  with 
total  carlot  movement  cut  to  500  to  800 
ears  a  day  as  .against  800  to  1,300  cars  a 
day  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  Prices  at 
shipping  points  in  Virginia  and  Maryland 
advanced  fully  25c  a  barrel  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  Eastern  Shore  will  be 
about  cleaned  up  by  August  10.  In  Phila¬ 
delphia  the  potato  market  has  also  been 
a  little  better,  prices  averaging  about  .$1 
per  100  lbs.  Lettuce  closed  about  steady 
with  the  best  New  York  lettuce  selling  $2 
to  $2.25  a  crate  and  even  poor  lettuce 
brought  around  a  dollar  a  crate.  Many 
acres  of  lettuce  were  destroyed  in  New 
York  State  due  to  the  unusually  wet 
weather.  Onions  were  also  badly  injured, 
a  crop  of  15  to  25  per  cent  of  normal  be¬ 
ing  reported  in  some  areas.  Onions  have 
been  rather  dull,  but  the  last  day  or  two 
has  shown  a  little  better  movement,  but 
at  little  change  in  prices,  best  nearby 
onions  selling  65  to  85c  a  bushel.  Cab¬ 
bage  is  dull  and  prices  low.  Carrots  have 
been  selling  fairly  well  this  season,  selling 
recently  at  2 %  to  3c  a  bunch.  Sugar  corn 
has  also  been  one  of  the  few  commodities 
which  have  been  in  real  demand  this  sea¬ 
son,  prices  ranging  $2  to  $3  a  hundred 
ears.  Tomatoes  have  been  irregular.  The 
market  was  pretty  w7ell  demoralized  early 
in  the  week  and  many  tomatoes  were 
bought  on  the  local  market  by  canners 
but  toward  the  last  of  the  week  there 
was  some  scarcity  of  good  tomatoes  and 
prices  advanced  considerably,  best  Mar- 
globe  selling  $1.40  to  $1.50  per  %-bushel 
basket  and  earlier  varieties  sold  up  to  a 
$1  a  basket.  York  State  peas  have  been 
selling  well  at  $1.25  to  $1.75  a  bushel 
and  Delaware  and  Maryland  Lima  beans 
brought  $1.50  to  $2  a  bushel.  Berries 
have  been  of  better  quality  the  last  few 
days  with  a  little  less  rain  and  prices 
have  tended  upward,  best  raspberries  sell¬ 
ing  at  10c  a  pint,  huckleberries  up  to  $6 
per  32-quart  crate  and  blackberries 
ranged  $2.25  to  $3.50  with  some  Black 
Diamonds  selling  up  to  $4  to  $4.50  per 
crate  of  32-quarts.  Peaches  have  been 
selling  at  low  prices  due  to  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  from  Georgia  and  the  nearby 
peaches,  all  very  early  varieties,  are  more 
or  less  neglected.  Best  Georgia  Elbertas 
ranged  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  6-basket  carrier 
and  Belles  were  quoted  at  $1  to  $1,60  a 
crate.  Cantaloupes  have  also  showed 
some  improvement  writh  Maryland  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  liberal  arrivals  from 
California,  Arizona  and  other  Western 
States. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Egg  receipts  were  only  31,817  cases 
against  40,000  cases  for  the  w7eek  previous 
and  the  demand  for  fine  fresh  eggs  was 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  firm  market  on  a 
high  quality  product.  Fresh  extra  firsts 
were  quoted  at  33c  and  fresh  firsts,  30 
to  3l%c  a  dozen.  Seconds  were  very 
dull  at"  28  to  29c.  Special  trade  were 
willing  to  pay  39  to  41c  for  very  fancy 
selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs  for  car¬ 
toned  eggs  and  some  carefully  selected 
eggs,  candled,  were  quoted  at  37  to  40c 
when  sold  in  new7  cases.  On  July  30 
Philadelphia  had  316,319  cases  of  eggs 
in  storage  or  about  35,000  cases  less  than 
•last  year.  The  total  number  of  cases  in 
storage  as  reported  for  26  cities  is  also 
a  little  less  than  a  year  ago,  on  July  30, 
1927,  there  being  a  total  of  7,318,771 
cases  reported  as  against  6,975,615  cases 
on  July  28,  1928. 

Trading  in  the  live  poultry  market  was 
rather  quiet.  The  light  offerings  of  fancy 
stock  held  about  steady,  while'  the  bulk 
of  the  stock  offered  was  very  ordinary 
and  such  sold  on  a  weak  market.  Colored 
fowl  were  quoted  at  28  to  29c  a  lb.,  and 
Leghorns  were  dull  at  20  to  21c.  Fine 
Plymouth  Rock  broilers  averaged  about 
39c  for  3-lb.  sizes  or  over  and  smaller 
brought  35  to  36c  a  lb.  R.  I.  Reds  ranged 
32  to  36c  and  White  Leghorn  broilers 
seldom  exceeded  30c  a  lb.  A  few  White 
Pekin  ducks  were  moved  at  from  18  to 
20c  a  lb.  and  mixed  colors  ranged  15  to 
18c.  The  dressed  poultry  market  ruled 
steady  to  firm  with  prices  showing  a  little 
improvement  during  the  week  on  the  bet¬ 
ter  quality  stock.  Poor  stock  was  dull 
and  irregular.  Most  of  the  dressed  poul¬ 
try  received  is  western  stock,  broilers  in 
barrels,  iced,  ranging  38  to  41c.  Fresh 
killed  fow7l  in  boxes,  5-lb.  average,  brought 
31  to  32c  and  heavier  weights  were  quoted 
at  30  to  31c  a  lb.  Smaller  fowl  ranged 
downward  to  21c  a  lb;  as  to.  size.  .  Cold 
storage  holdings  are  lighter  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  than  a  year  ago,  1,537,364  lbs.  on 
July  30,  against  2,238,499  lbs.  a  year  ago. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  showed  but  few  price 
changes  during  the  week.  No.  2  Timothy 
hay  was  steadily  held  at  $15.50  to  $16.50 
ton  and  No.  3  Timothy  sold  at  from 
$13.50  and  $14.50  a  ton.  Sixteen  dollars 
a  ton  was  top  for  best  Timothy  mixed  with 
clover,  but  straight  rye  straw  held  at  $23 
a  ton.  Practically  no  oat  straw  was  of¬ 
fered  while  wheat  averaged  $13.50  a  ton. 

B.  W.  6. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Live  poultry  prices  are  weak  and  lower. 
Berries  and  melons  are  in  larger  supply. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  ■ —  Butter, 
steady  ;  creamery,  prints,  49  to  50c  ;  tubs, 
47  to  48c ;  firsts,  43  to  46c.  Cheese, 
steady ;  new  flats,  daisies,  brick,  27  to 
28c ;  longhorn,  28  to  29c ;  limburger,  30 
to  31c;  block  Swiss,  35  to  37c.  Eggs, 
firm ;  Grade  A,  39  to  41c ;  grade  B,  36  to 
38c ;  grade  C,  32  to  35c ;  unclassified, 
33  to  37c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  25 
to  33c;  old  rooster’s,  16  to  17c;  chickens, 
37  to  39c ;  ducks,  26  to  28c ;  geese,  20  to 
25e ;  turkeys,  40  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
weak  ;  fowls,  21  to  25c ;  old  roosters,  16 
to  18c ;  ducks,  24  to  25c ;  broilers,  18  to 
33c ;  stags,  22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Early  Harvest,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.40 ;  Astra- 
chan,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Tenn.,  Yellow 
Transparent,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Winesap, 
■western  box,  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Potatoes, 
firm;  Va.,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.25;  N.  C., 
sweets,  bbl.,  $5  to  $13. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Cantaloupes, 
Ariz.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  cherries,  32-qt. 
crate,  $3.50  to  $6;  currants,  32-qt.  crate, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  gooseberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $6 
to  $6.40 ;  grapes,  Cal.,  seedless,  box,  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  honeydews,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  huckleberries,  Pa.,  32-qt.  crate, 
$6.75  to  $7.25 ;  pears,  Cal.,  Bartlett,  box, 
$2  to  $3;  peaches,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.25. ; 
plums,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  rasp¬ 
berries,  32-qt.  crate,  $3.50  to  $6.50;  wa¬ 
termelons,  20  to  60c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25 ; 
beets,  doz.  belis,  20  to  35c ;  cabbage,  bu., 
30  to  40c ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c ; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  celery,  doz., 
65  to  75c ;  corn,  doz.,  20  to  25c ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  eggplant,  Fla., 
crate,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  lettuce,  box,  65c  to 
$1.15 ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  carton,  $1.65  to 
$2 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  45  to  60c ;  peas, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  peppers,  Miss.,  hamper, 
$1  to  $1.10 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to 
30c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  40c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  squash,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt,  $1.50 
to  $1.65 ;  watercress,  doz.  bchs,  40  to 
50c. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
red  kidney,  ewt.,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $10  to  $11 ;  pea,  medium,  $10.50  to 
$11 ;  marrow,  $11  to  $12.  Onions,  steady ; 
Tex.,  crate,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ;  Egyptian, 
sack,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  home-grown,  doz. 
bchs,.  20  to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $19 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to 
$14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran, 
carlot,  $29.50 ;  standard  middlings,  $31 ; 
red-dog,  $46.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent  protein,  $50 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$50.50 ;  hominy,  $42.50 ;  gluten-feed, 
$42.75 ;  oatfeed,  $21.  c.  H.  B. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Ducks,  30  to  32c;  dressed,  lb.,  50  to 
55c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  22  to  28c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  45c;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  25  to  30c; 
dressed,  lb.,  45c ;  broilers,  dressed,  lb.,  48 
to  55c ;  Leghorns,  20  to  27c ;  heavy,  30 
to  35c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  50c ;  guinea 
hens,  each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c 
to  $1 ;  butter,  lb.,  45  to  55c ;  eggs,  crate, 
$10.25  to  $10.75 ;  retail,  38  to  40c ;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce.  • —  Beans, 
string,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs, 
30  to  35c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  60  to  75c ; 
celery,  doz.  bchs,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cauliflower, 
doz.  heads,  $1  to  $1.50;  carrots,  doz.  bchs, 
35  to  40c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50; 
honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  head,  3 
to  5c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.50 ;  onions, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  peas,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.75 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  80c  to  $1.50 ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  40c ;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  35c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
squash,  doz.,  75c  to  $1 ;  sweet  corn,  doz., 
20  to  30c ;  tomatoes,  qt.,  30  to  40c ;  tur¬ 
nips,  doz.  bchs,  75c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  apri¬ 
cots,  qt.,  20c ;  black  caps,  qt.,  20c ;  crate," 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  cherries,  qt.,  15  to  20c ; 
crate,  $4  to  $6;  Columbias,  crate,  $6  to 
$7 ;  qt.,  25c ;  currants,  qt.,  15  to  25c ; 
gooseberries,  qt.,  20e;  red  raspberries, 
qt.,  30  to  35c ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  25  to 
30c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$15 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  11  to  13c ; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  11c;  lamb, 
dressed,  lb.,  30  to  35c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

August  2,  1928. 

MILK 

August :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.,  Class  2A,  $1.96,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.21 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  i  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers,  August ;  Class  1, 
$3.17 ;  Class  2,  $2.10 ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.45% @$0.46% 
Extra,  92  score  .....  .45% 


Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .43%@  .44% 

Seconds  . 42  %@  .43 

Lower  grades . 40  @  .42 

Ladles  . 35  @  .38% 

Packing  stock . 32  @  .33% 

Renovated . 40  @  .41% 

Sweet,  fancy . 47% @  .47% 

Extra . 46%  @  .46% 

Firsts  . 44%@  .45% 

Seconds . 43  %@  .44 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  June  special.$0.25%@$0.26 

U' or: 


Flats,  fresh,  special . 25%  @  .26 

Fancy  .  .25 

Under  grades . 23  @  .24 

Wis.,  daisies,  fresh  ....  .26 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . .  .$0.45  @$0.46 

Average  extras . 41  @  .43 

Extra  firsts . 36  @  .39 

Firsts  . 33  @  .35 

Pacific  Coast,  white . 35  @  .43 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby . 39  @  .41 

Gathered,  best . 35  @  .36 

Common  to  good . 27  @  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20 @$0.28 

Broilers . 27  @  .33 

Roosters  . 17  @  .18 

Ducks  . 15@  .20 

Geese . 10  @  .15 

Tame  rabbits . 15 @  .20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.40@$0.46 

Fair  to  good . 30 @  .38 

Broilers . 30  @  .42 

Roosters  . 16@  .22 

Fowls  . 24  @  .31 

Ducks  . 15 @  .23 

Turkeys,  young . 43 @  .47 

Old  . 25  @  .35 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 40@  .55 

Dark,  doz .  2.75@  3.00 

Culls  .  1.50@  1.75 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 


$12.75@14.75 
.  7.75 @  9.50 
.  6.00 @  9.00 
.16.00@17.50 
.  5.00 @  7.00 
.  14.00@15.50 


DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.21  @$0.23 

Good  to  prime . 18@  .20 

Culls  . 10  @  .14 

Steers,  100  lbs . 23.00@24.50 

Bulls  . 14.00  @14.50 

Cows  . 16.00@19.00 


POTATOES 


Virginia,  bbl . $1.25@$1.S8 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 1.50@  2.00 

Maryland,  bbl . 1.75 @  2.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Ga.,  bbl.  . . .  2.00 @  9.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.75@$1.50 

Cabbage,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Carrots,  bu . 1.75@  3.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.25@  4.50 

Celery,  hearts,  doz . 75  @  1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50@  1.75 

Eggplants,  bu . 1.50@  3.00 

Kohlrabi,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@  2.75 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.25 @  3.00 

Onions,  Jersey,  bu . 75@  1.75 

Iowa,  100  lbs . 2.00 @  2.25 

Okra,  bu . 1.50 @  3.00 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00 @  1.25 

Peas,  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 2.00@  4.00 

Spinach,  bu . 75 @  1.00 

Squash,  Summer,  bu . 75@  1.25 

String  beans,  bu . 1.00 @  2.50 

Sweet  corn,  bag .  1.00 @  4.50 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate . 75 @  2.25 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.00 (a)  1.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 3.00 @  3.50 

DRIED  BEANS 

(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.00@10.25 

Pea  . 10.50@10.75 

Red  kidney .  8.75 

White  kidney . 8.00@  8.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bu . $0.50@$2.00 

Cherries,  qt . 15@  .20 

Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate . 75@  1.75 

Bu.  bskt . 75@  1.75 

Huckleberries,  qt . 10@  .25 

Blackberries,  qt . . . 10@  .22 

Raspberries,  pt . 08@  .18 

Watermelons,  carload  . . .  .65.00@480.00 
Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 1.50 @  3.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00 @25.00 

No.  2  . 22.00@23.00 

No.  3 . 15.00@20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 18.00  @22.00 

Straw,  rye . 29,00 @30.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring . 

No.  2  red . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 

Oats,  No.  2  white  ... ...  •••••••• 

Barley  . 

Rye  . 


$1.39% 

1.52% 

1.32% 


.65 

•91% 

1.09% 


“My  dear,”  remarked  Jones,  who  had 
just  finished  reading  a  book  on  “The 
Wonders  of  Nature,”  “Nature  is  mar¬ 
velous  !  When  I  read  a  book  like  this 
it  makes  me  think  how  puerile,  how  in¬ 
significant  is  man.”  “Huh !”  said  his 
wife.  “A  woman  doesn’t  have  to  wade 
through  400  pages  to  discover  that.” — 
Good  Hardware. 


August  U,  i928 

Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  great  debt  America  owes  to  the 
New  England  farmers  for  the  high  ideals 
they  furnished  the  nation  in  its  earlv 
days  was  recently  the  theme  of  National 
Grange  Master  Louis  J.  Taber  in  an  ad 
dress  delivered  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  at  an 
outing  under  the  auspices  of  theMassa 
ehusetts  State  Grange.  Charles  M 
Gardner,  editor  of  the  National  Gramre 
Monthly,  presided  over  the  meeting  \ 
60-mile  tour  of  the  Connecticut  Valiev 
was  a  feature  of  the  meeting,  the  tour 
being  in  charge  of  Leslie  R.  Smith  of 
Hadley,  Mass.,  secretary  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Grange. 


Of  the  few  State  Granges  which  hold 
then*  annual  sessions  in  June  are  Wash 
ington  and  Oregon.  At  this  year’s  meet¬ 
ings  a  joint  session  was  held  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  two  points  scheduled  for  the 
sessions.  More  than  300  members  were 
piesent  at  this,  the  first  combined  meet¬ 
ing  ever  held  by  two  State  Granges.  Most 
of  the  Granges  attending  came  by  auto¬ 
mobile,  over  600  cars  being  required. 

At  the  June  session  of  the  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.,  Pomona  Grange  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  historical  sketch  of  Grange  work 
in  Madison  County  was  read  by  Keith 
W.  Jones  of  Cazenovia,  former  deputy 
from  Madison  County  and  one  of  the 
Grange  leaders  of  Central  New  York 
Madison  County’s  first  subordinate 
Grange  was  organized  at  Canastota  De¬ 
cember  22,  1873,  and  bore  the  number  43 
it  being  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State! 
This  Grange,  known  as  Lenox  Grange,  is 
still  in  active  operation.  It  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  George  Sprague  of  Niagara 
County,  the  first  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange.  The  Madison  Coun¬ 
ty  Council,  the  forerunner  of  the  Pomona 
Grange,  was  organized  in  1876.  After  a 
period  of  many  years  of  inactivity  in 
Grange  work  a  revival  of  interest  oc¬ 
curred  about  1890  and  a  large  number  of 
Granges  were  organized  in  the  county  by 
State  Lecturer  J.  B.  Whiting  of  the 
neighboring  county  of  Ontario.  Fourteen 
Granges  were  added  to  the  county’s  roll 
by  Lecturer  Whiting.  When  the  Madison 
County  Patrons  Fire  Relief  Association 
was  organized  June  28,  1890,  Horace  K. 
Smith  of  Nelson  Grange  was  elected  its 
first  president,  a  position  he  still  holds. 
The  first  secretary  of  the  association  was 
George  E.  Gaige  of  Nelson  and  the  first 
treasurer  Walter  C.  Jackson  of  Caze¬ 
novia.  The  Madison  County  Pomona  was 
organized  in  Junej  1893,  its  first  master 
being  D.  B.  Stillman  and  its  first  secre¬ 
tary,  E.  S.  Smith.  Joseph  D.  Senn  was 
the  first  Pomona  lecturer.  Mr.  Senn  is 
now  a  Supreme  Court  Justice.  Horace 
K.  Smith  was  the  first  county  deputy 
of  Madison  and  performed  excellent  work 
in  extending  the  order  in  his  county. 
Frank  O.  Berry  is  the  only  Madison 
County  Granger  ever  to  have  been  elected 
as  State  Grange  officer  from  Madison, 
Mr.  Berry  serving  as  gatekeeper  and  as¬ 
sistant  steward.  J.  S.  Kimberly  held  the 
office  of  Pomona  master  for  19  years. 
During  that  long  service  he  missed  but 
one  Pomona  session.  He  also  served  21 
years  as  master  of  Hamilton  Grange. 


In  1908  Irving  S.  Sears,  at  that  time 
school  commissioner  of  Madison  County, 
was  appointed  as  county  deputy,  and  his 
first  work  was  in  organizing  a  Grange 
at  the  new  Morrisville  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  was  at  that  time  being  de¬ 
veloped.  This  Grange  had  a  charter  list 
of  over  140,  the  largest  charter  list  up 
to  that  time  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
Deputy  Sears  added  about  a  dozen 
Granges  to  the  county’s  list  and  spurred 
the  other  Granges  to  renewed  activity. 
When  the  National  Grange  met  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  in  1918,  Madison  County  sent  nearly 
100  candidates  for  the  seventh  degree. 

In  1911  and  1912  Madison  County  led 
all  the  counties  of  the  Empire  State  in 
gain  in  Grange  membership.  In  1911  the 
county’s  gain  was  576  and  in  1912  the  in¬ 
crease  was  510.  Erieville  Grange  No. 
1498,  a  Madison  .County  Grange  was 
awarded  the  Knapp  silk  flag  at  the  last 
annual  session  of  the  State  Grange  for 
the  largest  increase  in  membership  during 
the  year,  its  gain  being  255  per  cent. 
Starting  with  a  membership  of  29  the 
Grange  made  a  net  gain  of  74  members. 
Madison  County  now  has  13  Granges, 
with  1,422  members. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt.  ...... 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.54@  -55 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  -42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60  @  -65 

Gathered . 40  @ 

Fowls,  lb . 40 @  -45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  ••>> 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44 @  .<w 

Ducks,  lb . . . 35@ 

Potatoes,  lb . 62  @  I- 

Tomatoes,  lb . . . 16  @  -26 

Celery,  root . 16  @  •"” 

Cauliflower,  head . *20@ 

String  beans,  lb . -16@  •% 

Lima  beans,  lb . 1^@  7% 

Lettuce,  head . 6o@  • 

Onions,  lb . «g  $ 

Peaches,  doz . |0@  |0 

Blackberries,  qt . 20 @  -2 

Huckleberries,  qt.  .2o@  •£>u 
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A  June  Trip  Through 
Several  States 

Pakt  II 

A  public  camping  ground  is  a  pic- 
tm-psoue  place  when  tilled  with  people 
from  widely  separated  States.  The  best 
!  °e  found  in  the  West.  The  Middle 
South  through  which  we  passed,  had  a 
t  supply,  but  the  one  at  Washington, 
'n‘  C  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  those 
of  first  class.  Here,  a  part  of  a  city  park 
on  the  Potomac  River  is  given  over  to  the 
camp  It  is  a  lar»e  one>  lai(1  out  with 

streets  and  well  lighted,  as  well  as  kept 
dean  by  caretakers.  Thousands  of  people 
must  use  it  each  year.  On  entering,  one 
finds  an  office  in  a  large  building  which 
is  chiefly  given  over  to  a  rest  room  fur¬ 
nished  with  easy  chairs  and  small  writ¬ 
ing  tables.  Car  owners  are  required  to 
register  and  pay  50  cents  for  the  space 
used  on  the  ground  and  the  use  of  the 
niany  conveniences  furnished.  This  pay¬ 
ment  suffices  for  24  hours,  unless  one  of 
the  small  cabins  about  12  feet  square  is 
wanted.  These  rent  for  $1.50  per  day, 
some  larger  ones  costing  more.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  one  when  we  were  there, 
if  we  had  wanted  it.  There  is  a  waiting 
list.  A  well-patronized  restaurant  sup¬ 
plies  meals  to  those  who  want  them,  and 
a  store  furnishes  groceries  to  those  camp¬ 
ing.  A  large  laundry  building  is  equipped 
with  tubs  and  hot  and  cold  water  for  the 
free  use  of  the  campers ;  toilet  rooms  with 
shower  baths  for  both  sexes  are  provided 
and  kept  clean.  Water  from  city  hy¬ 
drants  is  found  at  convenient  places  upon 
ihe  grounds,  and  cars  may  be  washed 
there.  For  a  stay  of  several  days,  or 
even  weeks,  while  visiting  the  many  places 
of  interest  in  the  city,  no  place  outside 
of  a  city  hotel  could  be  more  convenient. 

There  is  little  to  keep  one  up  after 
dark  in  most  places  stopped  at  and, 
whether  alone  or  in  a  public  camp,  early 
hours  are  kept.  There  is  likely  to  be 
some  slight  nervousness  for  a  night  or 
two,  as  one  realizes  that  he  is  sleeping 
in  a  strange  place  with  no  neighbors,  or 
neighbors  of  unknown  character,  but  this 
soon  disappears,  and  there  is  no  thought 
of  being  disturbed  during  the  night.  If 
a  pistol  is  carried  for  protection,  it  is  left 
somewhere  in  the  luggage  and  marauders 
would  have  to  wait  quite  a  while  for  it  to 
be  unearthed.  The  only  disturbance  of 
campers  that  we  have  ever  known  was 
caused  by  a  brown  bear  that  paid  an  early 
morning  visit  to  a  neighbor's  tent  in  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Park  in  search  of  something  to 
eat.  The  owner  of  the  tent  and  his  wife 
were  sleeping  in  their  car.  The  man,  a 
westerner  and  wholly  unafraid  of  bears, 
jumped  out  of  his  bed  and  chased  the 
bear  out  of  camp  while  some  of  the  rest 
of  us,  not  quite  so  familiar  with  these 
wild  animals,  followed  at  a  respectful  dis¬ 
tance.  We  have  a  snapshot  of  that  bear 
now,  taken  on  the  mountain  side  while 
alone  with  him  after  the  rest  had  returned 
to  their  tents.  It  is  badly  blurred,  due 
both  to  the  dim  morning  light  and  to  the 
fact  that  Bruin  turned  an  earnest  look 
of  inquiry  upon  us  as  we  were  about  to 
focus  the  camera,  and  we  remembered 
that  it  must  be  breakfast  time  back  at  the 
camp.  Six  o’clock  usually  finds  us  getting 
up,  or  talking  about  it.  The  stove  being 
lighted  and  water  for  coffee  having  been 
put  over  while  the  mistress  of  the  tent 
is  lamenting  that  she  never  had  her  hair 
bobbed,  breakfast  is  soon  under  way. 
There  is  a  choice  of  bacon,  boiled  eggs, 
toast,  cookies,  bread  and  butter,  berries  or 
other  fruit,  and  anything  that  comes  in  tin 
cans.  We  have  about  discarded  bacon,  as 
it  makes  greasy  dishes  to  be  cleaned  up 
afterward  with  a  limited  supply  of  hot 
water.  Canned  stuff  soon  becomes  mo¬ 
notonous,  and  we  carry  little  of  it.  Toast 
and  eggs,  cookies,  any  fruit  available  and 
coffee  make  a  good  breakfast,  quickly  pre¬ 
pared.  Butter  is  always  at  hand,  even 
in  the  hottest  weather.  A  pint  jar  of 
butter,  wrapped  in  a  wet  cloth,  this  en¬ 
closed  in  waxed  paper  and  the  whole  cov¬ 
ered  by  newspaper  before  being  placed 
in  a  covered  pail,  will  keep  hard  and 
good  for  at  least  several  weeks  upon  the 
road.  One  of  the  pleasures  of  touring 
is  to  go  into  stores  along  the  way  and 
look  for  good  things  to  eat,  while  observ¬ 
ing  the  people  of  the  locality  as  they  chat 
with  each  other  and  do  their  buying.  The 
country  store  is  a  country  club  wdiere 
much  may  be  learned  of  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  people  about  it. 

Our  way  from  Tioga  County,  N.  Y., 
took  us  into  Pennsylvania  at  Sayre  and 
down  through  the  central  part  of  the 
State.  Towaifda,  Eagles  Mere  and  Muncy 
brought  us  to  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  which  we  followed  to 
Lewisburg.  Eagles  Mere  is  a  pretty  vil¬ 
lage  on  a  beautiful  little  mountain  lake 
high  up  in  the  hills.  It  appeared  to  us 
to  have  been  growing  since  our  first  visit 
several  years  ago,  and  to  have  become  a 
very  attractive  place  of  Summer  resi¬ 
dence.  The  newly  completed  concrete  road 
down  took  us  through  a  comparatively 
rough  farming  and  lumbering  country,  a 
generation  ago  the  seat  of  tanning  in¬ 
terests  of  considerable  extent.  The  new 
road  now  extending  through  it  from  north 
to  south,  and  connecting  with  hard  roads 
cast  and  west,  offers  a  direct  route  from 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  into  Central  New  York 
and  seemed  to  us  the  chief  reason  for  its 
having  been  built  here.  The  Roosevelt 
frail,  paralleling  it  a  little  to  the  wrest 
gives  Central  Pennsylvania  a  direct  route 
through  Williamsport  into  Western  New 

Central  Pennsylvania,  through  which 


we  drove,  is  a  region  of  highlands.  The 
great  Appalachian  mountain  system  of 
eastern  United  States  here  approaches  its 
northern  terminus  in  the  Catskills  of 
New  York.  Through  Pennsylvania  it  con¬ 
sists  of  parallel  ranges  curving  from  the 
south  to  the  northeast  and  enclosing 
narrow  valleys  between.  The  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Juni¬ 
ata  Rivers  cut  through  these  ranges  but, 
in  general,  the  streams,  and  highways  fol¬ 
low  the  course  of  the  valleys  in  a  curve 
from  the  north  to  the  southwest.  The 
mountains  here  are  not  as  high  compared 
with  those  further  south  in  the  same  sys¬ 
tem  but  it  is  distinctly  a  mountainous 
country.  Enclosed  between  the  ridges  and 
perhaps  running  transversely  across  them 
may  be  found  a  number  of  short  valleys 
of  exceptional  fertility  and  beauty.  One 
of  these  begins  at  Lewisburg  on  the  West 
Branch,  the  seat  of  Bucknell  University. 
It  extends  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
toward  State  College  and  Bellefonte.  We 
turned  westward  into  this  valley  and 
drove  through  a  region  of  fine  dairy  and 
grain  farms,  through  Mifflinburg,  and,  by 
the  way,  the  Mifflin  family  that  gave  its 
name  to  so  many  places  in  Pennsylvania 
must  have  been  a  large  one,  though  we 
think  likely  that  Thomas  Mifflin,  a  prom¬ 
inent  soldier  and  statesman  of  Revolution¬ 
ary  days  and,  later  Governor  of  his  State, 
may  have  been  responsible  for  much  of 
the  prominence  of  the  name  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  geographical  nomenclature.  M.  B.  D. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Bacterial  Canker  in 
Tomatoes 

Bacterial  canker  of  tomatoes,  which  has 
been  known  as  “the  Grand  Rapids  dis¬ 
ease,”  from  the  locality  in  Michigan 
where  it  was  first  observed  in  1910,  has 
since  been  reported  from  many  regions 
including  the  far  South  and  AVest.  It 


may  appear  either  in  the  fields  or  in 
greenhouses  and  damage  may  range  from 
negligible  injury  to  such  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  as  to  cause  serious  eco¬ 
nomic  loss  to  growers.  Mary  K.  Bryan, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  recom¬ 
mends  thorough  sterilization  of  tomato 
seed  as  a  control  method.  The  disease  is 
believed  to  have  been  scattered  also  by 
the  shipment  of  young  plants  which  do 
not  show  infection  at  that  stage  of 
growth.  In  Circular  29-C,  “Bacterial 
Canker  of  Tomatoes,”  just  published  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  this  author  gives  a  brief  history 
of  the  disease,  discusses  its  economic  im¬ 
portance  and  describes  the  appearance  of 
diseased  plants  as  distinguished  from 
those  affected  with  other  tomato  wilts. 

The  bacteria  which  cause  the  disease 
enter  the  fruit  through  the  stem,  without 
external  signs  of  injury,  and  infect  the 
seed.  When  cut  open  the  fruit  shows  yel¬ 
low  discoloration  but  no  rot.  Sources  of 
infection  aside  from  the  seed,  especially 
seed  bed  and  plant  bed  infection,  are  be¬ 
ing  studied.  “From  all  points  of  view,” 
the  author  remarks,  “it  is  wisest  to  avoid 
old  seed  beds,  to  use  only  clean,  fresh  soil 
in  growing  tomato  plants,  and  to  rotate 
crops  where  the  disease  has  occurred.” 
Tomato  growers  may  procure  Circular 
29-C  by  applying  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Seed  Bed  For  Wheat 

A  few  years  ago  a  nearby  neighbor  had 
a  small  field  for  wdieat  that  was  well 
broken  with  a  three-horse  plow  in  early 
August.  It  was  harrowed  several  times 
prior  to  seeding,  which  was  about  the 
middle  of  October.  An  excellent  seed  bed 
before  seeding  the  wheat  was  made,  and 
an  estimated  yield  of  24  bushels  of  good 
wheat  per  acre  was  secured. 

Another  small  field  adjoining  it  (though 


somewhat  better  wdieat  soil)  was  merely 
run  over  and  scratched  with  a  harrow 
because  the  owner  was  afraid  he  did  not 
have  time  to  spare  to  put  it  in  good  order 
to  receive  the  grain.  The  yield  from  thi3 
field  was  only  eight  bushels  per  acre  and 
grain  very  light  and  small.  Weeds  and 
grass  came  up  quickly  among  the  wheat 
plants  while  in  the  well-prepared  field 
but  few  weeds  could  be  seen. 

On  the  poorly  prepared  soil,  the  wheat 
did  not  start  its  gtowth  well  during  the 
dry  Fall.  It  branched  but  little,  and  the 
stand  was  only  part  of  wdiat  it  should 
have  been.  The  field  that  wTas  well-pre¬ 
pared,  having  a  good  dust  mulch  or  finely 
prepared  surface  soil,  afforded  ample 
moisture  during  the  dry  Fall,  consequent¬ 
ly,  the  wheat  kept  growing  without  a  set¬ 
back  until  cold  weather  arrived.  This 
extra  preparation  of  the  soil  did  not  cost 
over  $1  per  acre,  therefore  a  clear  gain 
of  at  least  $10  per  acre  was  made  by 
thorough  preparation,  estimating  the  price 
of  wheat  close  around  $1  per  bushel, 
which  was  the  price  at  that  time. 

Grass  was  seeded  on  both  fields,  and 
the  field  that  was  well-prepared,  had  an 
excellent  stand  of  grass  with  a  clean  stub¬ 
ble,  while  the  other  field  did  not  have 
more  than  two-thirds  of  a  stand  and  an 
immense  growth  of  weeds  wrhich  choked 
it  out.  This  proves  what  good  prepara¬ 
tion  will  do  for  wdieat,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  other  small  grains  and  grass.  I 
find  there  is  nothing  like  a  wrell-prepared 
seed-bed  for  any  crop.  Now  is  the  time 
for  the  farmer  to  figure  on  the  cost  and 
gain  from  a  well-prepared  seed-bed  for 
grain  this  Fall.  \V.  H.  H. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Ya. 


“That  man  left  a  great  void  in  my 
life.”  “Was  he  a  friend  of  yours?”  “No, 
but  in  a  football  match  he  knocked  out 
two  of  my  front  teeth.” — Vikingen. 


LEHIGH 

i^il  CEMENT  r=_d 


Now  ready! 


enlarged  and  improved 


The  most  popular  and  useful  farm  book, 
we  have  ever  published 


Foundations  and  walls,  poultry- 
house  floors,  dairy  barn  floors,  hog 
houses,  storage  cellars,  garages,  walks 
and  steps,  fence  posts,  manure  pits, 
septic  tanks,  tobacco  curing  barns, 
milk  houses  and  making  concrete. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy 
free  on  receipt  of  the  handy  cou¬ 
pon  below. 

In  all  your  concrete  work  you  will 
want  to  use  a  cement  that  is  uniform 
in  quality — dependable.  The  Lehigh 
dealer  near  you  displays  the  blue-and- 
white  “ Lehigh  Cement ”  sign.  He  is 
ready  to  supply  you  with  all  the 
cement  you  need. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 

Allentown,  Pa.,  Chicago,  Ill. — Other  offices  in 
principal  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co., 

Box  39 -H,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Please  send,  FREE,  a  copy  of  the  new 
Lehigh  Farm  Book  of  Structographs. 

Name _ _ _ 

Route _ 


Finishing  top  of  walk  with  a 
straightedge.  Excess  material 
used  for  finishing  treads  of  steps. 


Note  that  beveled  edge  of  form 
permits  finishing  top  coat  on 
step  tread  flush  with  riser  of  step. 


A  wet  brush  may  be  used  to 
make  easier  the  wood-float  fin¬ 
ishing  operation. 


An  enlarged  edition  of  the  Lehigh 
Farm  Book  of  Structographs  is  now 
ready  for  you.  (45,000  farmers  wrote 
for  the  first  edition.)  One  simple 
thought  makes  this  book  unlike  any 
other  on  the  subject  of  concrete  im¬ 
provements  for  the  farm.  The 
thought  is  simply  that  the  right 
pictures  tell  a  story  much  plainer 
than  words. 

This  book  is  packed  with  300 
pictures  taken  on  actual  jobs,  show¬ 
ing  the  how  and  why  of  each  opera¬ 
tion.  To  the  300  pictures  there  have 
been  added  enough  non-technical 
directions  to  make  each  operation 
perfectly  clear.  Easy-to-follow  in¬ 
structions  for  making  and  mixing 
concrete  are  also  included. 

You  will  find  this  new  book  in¬ 
valuable.  Following  is  a  partial  list 
of  the  subjects: 

LEHIGH 


MILLS  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


P.  0 


State. 
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When  you 
need  a 
chilled  plow 
specify 
Syracuse 


This  is  the  right- 
hand  John  Deere— 
Syracuse  No.  210 
Sulky  plow. 


Known  for  Its  Good, 
Clean  Work 


Each  year  an  increasingly  large 
select  the  light-draft,  easily-handled 


number^ of  farmers 


John  Deere*Syracuse  No.  210' 
Sulky  Plow 


There  are  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  No.  210  is  pre¬ 
ferred  above  all  other  makes. 
It  is  the  lightest-draft  plow  of 
its  type.  All  of  the  weight  is 
carried  on  chilled  bearings  run¬ 
ning  in  oil;  the  rolling  landside 
forming  the  third  leg  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  support. 

It  is  easily  handled.  The 
front  caster  wheel  guides  the 


plow  and  assures  furrows  of 
uniform  width  and  depth,  even 
when  turning  square  corners. 

The  No.  210  is  noted  for 
clean,  thorough  covering.  It 
can  be  specially  equipped  for 
best  results  in  sections  infested 
by  the  European  corn  borer, 
where  clean  plowing  is  the  big¬ 
gest  factor  in  controlling  the 
advance  of  this  pest. 


See  thi<  remarkable  plow  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s.  Write 
(or  folder  describing  it.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  111., 
and  ask  for  Folder  CI-437. 


JOHNEDEERE 


[THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS  ; 


Guaran- 
teed  to 
H  andle 

■wet,  dry  or 
lumpy  lime 
and  all  fer¬ 
tilizers;  spreads  75  to 
10,000  pounds  per  acre 
evenly  even  on  hilly 
ground.  Patented  auger 
force  feed  can  not  clog; 
no  caking.  Fits  in  place 
of  end  gate;  changes  in 
midfield  from  one  wagon 
or  truck  to  any  other 
quickly,  easily.  Saves 
time,  labor,  money  by 
handling  fertilizer  only 
once.  Thousands  in  use. 
Guaranteed.  Write  for 
lowered  price  and 
FREE  Soil  Tester. 


FREE 

SOIL  TESTER 

Tells  instantly  if  your 
soil  is  sour;  used  by 
soil  experts.  Send  your 
name  and  address  for 
FREE  Soil  Tester, 
simple  directions  how 
to  use.  Get  lowered 
price  on  the  popular 
r‘HOLDEN.”  Certain 
to  increase  crops. 
Write  now. 

The  Holden  Co. 

Inc. 


Spreads 
20  Feet  Wide 


Dept.  607,  Peoria,lll. 
Sold  by 

John  Deere  Dealers 


CIDER  PRESSES 


Van  Atta 
Extra  Heavy 


Pressure 


Yields  more  cider 
without  any  addi¬ 
tional  investment, 
labor  or  power.  Yan 
Atta  Presses  have 
given  satisfaction 
for  many  years. 


Write  for  Catalog  R  and  prices 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  Inc. 
OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


THE  RIGHT  TOOL  SAVES  TIME 


<< 


Easy-Kut 

The  easiest,  fastest  cut¬ 
ting  hoe  for  use  in  any 
soil  except  a  very  heavy 
clay.  Has  no  equal  for 
weeding  and  mulching. 
Its  shallow  blade  is 
sharpened  on  all  three 
edges  and  it  pulls  thru 
the  soil  almost  with¬ 
out  effort.  Blade 
forged  from  solid 
steel,  finely  tempered 
and  carefully  sharp¬ 
ened. 

The  brand  True 
Temper  is  burned 
in  the  handle  to 
mark  each  hoe  as 
the  best  tool  of  its 
kind  that  can  be 
made. 

THE  AMERICAN 
FORK  &  HOE  CO. 

General  Offices: 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Farm  and 
Garden  Tools  for 
over  100  years. 


99  i 


U|# 


Branded  on 
'  the  handle  of 
every  genuine  I 

True 
IemperI 


tool 


Over  400  other 
choice  tools  for 
every  farm  task 
described  in  this 
valuable  136 
page  Users’  Cat-  1 
alog.  Sent  free 
on  request 


If  your  dealer  has 
not  yet  stocked 
the  True  Temper 
N  ewman’s  ‘  ‘Easy- 
Kut”  Hoe,  Cat. 
No.  NH7 ,  send  us 
his  nameand  $1.35 
andwewill  supply 
you  direct,  post¬ 
paid. 


WeJEmper 


A  Farmer’ 

Farm  Women  in  a  Pinch.' — An  Il¬ 
linois  correspondent  informs  me  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  neighbors  would  have  lost  their 
farms  and  probably  starved1  between  1921 
and  1920  if  they  hadn’t  been  saved  by 
their  wives.  But  for  the  hens,  cows  and 
gardens  to  which  women  have  devoted 
themselves  in  many  an  agricultural  pinch 
and  at  all  other  times  as  well,  the  list  of 
tragedies  in  farming  would  have  been 
much  longer  than  it  is.  Instinctively, 
women  are  the  conservers  of  life  and. 
property.  In  the  southern  end  of  Illinois 
one  often  hears  a  fanner  refer  to  his 
wife  as  “my  woman,”  and  to  her  he  is 
“my  man.”  It  would  be  superficial  to 
think  of  these  old  terms  as  expressing  a 
primitive  sense  of  mutual  possession 
alone;  they  mean  that  and  very  much 
more  to  the  man  and  woman  who  use 
them.  They  are  their  words  for  re¬ 
ciprocal  trust,  fafifch,  t?o-*>peration,  de¬ 
pendence,  inseparable  togetherness  and  a 
quality  of  affection  which  reveals  itself 
more  fitly  in  deeds  and  habitual  attitudes 
than  in  words. 

“Gold  Bricks.” — Probably  every  man 
has  accepted  as  a  gift  or  bought  at  least 
one  “gold  brick”  from  an.  enthusiastic, 
“oversold”  friend  or  persuasive  vendor. 
A  worldly-wise  packer  in  Chicago  said 
that  he  had  “been  skinned  many  a  time, 
but  never  twice  in  the  same  place.”  In 
an  age  which  passionately  searches  and 
schemes  for  gold,  it  is  well  to  be  defen¬ 
sively  on  guard  against  the  wily  arts  of 
speaking  callers  and  silent  callers  through 
the  mails  that  are  eager  to  sell  us  some¬ 
thing.  The  “Publisher’s  Desk”  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  indicates  the  persistent,  wide¬ 
spread  activity  of  “gold  brick  artists,” 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  deceive  and 
victimize  trustful  people  in  country,  town 
and  city. 

Dairymen’s  League  Talks. — A  din¬ 
ner  for  about  75  New  York  State  farm 
bureau  managers  was  given  July  25  in 
a  New  York  hotel  by  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc.  On 
invitation  from  Executive  Assistant  Geo. 
R.  Fitts,  I  was  present,  and  heard  several 
solos  and1  some  thoughtful  talks.  Secre¬ 
tary  J.  A.  Coulter  presided.  For  three 
'days  preceding  the  dinner,  the  farm 
bureau  managers  had  studied'  milk  mar¬ 
keting,  under  the  League’s  auspices,  in 
the  city.  E.  Victor  Underwood,  secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  indicated  how,  through  co- 
operation  and  education,  he  believed  that 
‘oragnization  could  help  milk  producers. 
General  Manager  H.  A.  Cronk  of  Borden’s 
Farm  Products  Co.,  said  that  organized 
producers  had'  virtually  solved  the  produc¬ 
tion  problem  that  used  to  give  milk  dis¬ 
tributors.  in  the  city  much  trouble. 
Further  enrollment  of  organized  produc¬ 
ers  (of  course  under  the  League’s  banner) 
was  greatly  to  be  desired,  he  said.  In¬ 
dependent  co-operatives,  along  with  indi¬ 
viduals  who  rent  trucks  by  the  day  and 
vend  milk  in  New  York,  made  trouble, 
and,  consequently,  as  he  viewed  the  mat¬ 
ter,  stood  in  the  way  of  setting  up  and 
maintaining  higher  standards  of  business 
conduct  and  ethics  all  along  the  line. 
Variations  of  5,000  to  12,000  cans  of 
milk  a  day  had  occurred  in  the  city’s  de¬ 
mand  which  his  company  supplied. 

Other  “Food”  at  the  Dinner. — Mr. 
Cronk  said  that  horses  were  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  automotive  vehicles  for  milk 
delivering  in  the  city.  His  company,  how¬ 
ever,  was  experimenting  with  more  than 
a  dozen  types  of  trucks  designed  to  take 
the  places  of  horses  in  this  sphere  of 
their  jiresent  use.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
eventually  horses  “would  have  to  go,” 
because  the  presence  of  stables  and  of 
horses  in  streets  is  strongly  objected  to 
by  many  city  residents — many  of  whom, 
by  the  way,  keep  large  or  small  dogs  that 
are  far  more  offensive  than  horses  to  the 
unofficial  sanitarians  who  censor  streets, 
curbs  and  sidewalks.  Secretary  Wayne 
Dinsmore  of  the  Horse  Association  of 
America  would  better  hasten  to  New 
York  and  reopen  his  guns  on  the  anti- 
horse  people  before  they  accomplish  their 
purpose.  Any  horse-lover  is  pained  to 
see  horses  in  city  streets ;  as  a  horse 
breeder,  maybe  he  would  like  to  see  them 
there.  Eventually,  economics  and  not 
sentiment  will  take  care  of  the  matter. 
President  Fred  H.  Sexauer  of  the  League 
sketched  “the  farm  problem,”  as  he  sees 
it.  Stronger  organization  was  needed, 
he  said,  in  order  'to  solve  it.  He  thought 


s  Opinions 

it  necessary  to  “sell”  the  League  to  every 
dairyman  in  its  territory.  The  unifica. 
tion  of  the  producing  elements  therein 
was  of  the  highest  importance.  He  did 
not  indicate  how  this  could  he  brought 
about. 

Obstacles  to  Unification.  —  What 
are  the  obstacles  to  the  nation-wide  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  personnel  and  economic 
interests  of  farmers?  Some  of  us  have 
been  analyzing  this  question  for  years. 
Many  of  us  have  different  answers.  We 
know  that  the  widespread  centralized  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  considerable  percentage 
of  farmers  began  about  12  years  ago,  in 
response  to  conditions  which  the  war 
period  and  its  backwash  and  pay  days  ac¬ 
cented  and  defined.  Local  organization, 
chiefly  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  farmers’ 
club  type,  had  preceded  and  laid  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  it.  The  Grange  of  course  was 
an  old,  strong  and  incalculably  useful 
farmers’  organization,  growing  healthily 
from  the  ground  up,  long  before  it  had  any 
ii\.ils,  and  it  still  us  stronger  and  more 
typically  agricultural  in  membership  than 
any  other.  Our  agricultural  colleges  had 
added  thousands  of  ambitious  aiul  technic¬ 
ally  trained'  young  men  to  the  thin  ranks 
of  elderly  men  known  as  the  country’s 
agricultural,  leaders.  Offered  substantial 
salaries  to  fill  positions  in  private  busi¬ 
nesses  and  official  or  public  services,  the 
rank  and  file  of  agricultural  college  grad¬ 
uates  felt  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
go  back  home  to  engage  in  farming.  They 
accepted  the  positions.  In  doing  so,  they 
were  actuated  by  various  motives  and 
impulses ;  they  desired  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  on  a  definite  cash-income 
basis ;  to  set  themselves  up  on  their  own 
merits ;  to  marry  and  establish  their  own 
homes;  to  adventure  into  a  new  kind  of 
work  and  life,  whose  ways  and  difficulties 
they  did  not  know,  and  to  quit  farming 
because  their  familiarity  with  its  ad¬ 
ventures  and  realities  may  have  bred  in 
them  varying  degrees  of  contempt  for  this 
occupation. 

Positions  and  Farming. — For  about 
20  years  the  official  overhead  in  agri¬ 
culture  has  been  steadily  increasing.  We 
have  reared,  trained  and  created1  jobs  for 
an  ever-growing  army  of  men  (and  some 
women).  In  Federal,  State  and1  local 
institutions,  in  old  and  new  organizations 
of  various  kinds,  and  in  numerous  pri¬ 
vate  businesses,  the  job  of  creating  new 
jobs  has  been  done  with  unabating  ef¬ 
ficacy  and  persistence.  Those  who  hold 
the  jobs,  “work  with  or  for  farmers,”  as 
Mr.  Sexauer  put  it  in  his  talk.  Most  of 
my  freinds  and  acquaintances  are  included 
in  this  numerous  and  far-flung  class  of 
intelligent,  conscientious,  energetic  people 
who  have  ideals  and  high  principles.  They 
are,  let  us  say,  the  certified,  accredited 
engineers  and  crew  of  the  official  ma¬ 
chinery  that  has  been  set  up  to  help 
farmers. 


Does  the  Machinery  Work?  —  It 
does,  hut  the  expense  of  its  upkeep  and 
operation,  falling  heavily  on  taxpaying 
farmers,  proves  that  an  ounce  of  com¬ 
mon  good,  now  as  in  the  past,  comes  with 
painful  slowness  at  an  enormous  public 
cost.  It  is  inevitable  that  those  Who  are 
identified  with  the  machinery  should  de¬ 
velop  and  be  guided  by  an  official  or  in¬ 
stitutional  view  of  the  life  and  business 
of  farming.  No  man  or  group  is  to  be 
blamed  for  the  rise  and  spread  of  an  or¬ 
ganized,  ruling,  office-holding  class  in  our 
agriculture.  It  just  grew,  like  Topsy. 
It  is  a  flesh-and-blood  infant  industry, 
enjoying  privileges  and  a  degree  of  stat¬ 
utory  protection  and  security  which 
'farmers  lack  and  don’t  want.  It  repre¬ 
sents  about  one- third  of  America’s  farm¬ 
ers.  Since  it  is  divided  into  cross-pur¬ 
posed  factions,  the  rest  of  the  farmers 
don’t  take  it  seriously.  Several  millions 
of  them  realize  that  they  are  not  trusted 
by  some  of  these  factions.  They  recall 
that  the  Aaron  Sapiro  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting  bill,  now  a  law  in  42  States,  was 
not  opposed  by  the  official  agricultural 
class.  The  basic  assumption  of  that  law 
is  that  farmers  cannot  be  trusted  unless 
they  are  legally  sowed  up  and  controlled 
by  nose-rings.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of 
fate  that  the  most  active  forces  in  oi- 
ganized  agriculture  should  turn  out  to  he 
obstacles  to’  the  nation-wide  union  of  fhe 
common  interests  of  farmers* — as  laboi- 
ers,  producers  and  capitalists.  D.  C.  W. 
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Some  Principles  of  Soil 
Fertility 

No.  II 

The  Composition  of  Plants 

Xu  considering  soils,  it  is  useful  to 
know  what  the  plants  we  grow  are  made 
of  in  terms  of  soil  fertility.  This  is  not 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  learning  just 
liow  much  plant  food  is  needed  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  amount  removed  with  a  crop,  as 
one  might  make  a  40-gallon  tank  of  spray 
material  and  blow  out  approximately  40 
gallons  with  the  spray  gun.  Feeding  a 
crop  does  not  work  like  that.  There  is 
already  an  unknown  quantity  of  plant 
food  in  the  soil,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  just  the  amount  of  fertility  applied 
when  planting  will  be  x’emoved  by  that 
crop.  Weather  will  have  its  say  about 
this. 

Chemical  analysis  is  useful  in  picking 
substances  apart,  but  it  does  not  tell  all 
about  them  that  one  might  desire  to  know. 
It  may  in  a  way  be  likened  to  X-raying 
a  man.  His  bones,  muscles,  sinews, 
blood  vessels  and  nerves  may  be  seen,  but 
the  exact  how  and  why  of  the  actions 
and  relations  of  these  various  body  parts 
are  only  partially  evident,  and  his  men¬ 
tality — the  thing  that  makes  him  do 
what  he  does — remains  completely  hid¬ 
den. 

So  we  may  say  that  on  the  basis  of 
chemical  analysis  a  stalk  of  corn  with 
the  ear  contains  this,  that  and  the  other, 
but  just  what  these  elements  think  of 
each  other,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  re¬ 
mains  a  mystery.  But  perhaps  we  should 
appreciate  what  chemistry  does  give  us, 
and  not  be  too  critical  of  its  limitation. 
With  this  understanding,  let  us  see  what 
it  says  about  our  more  familiar  plants 
grown  as  crops,  the  figures  being  aver¬ 
age  analyses  in  pounds  per  T.000  pounds 
of  the  material : 

Phos. 


Corn,  grain  .  .  . 
Com  stover  .  .  . 

Nitrogen 
.  .  10.5 

Acid 

6.8 

Potash 

4.0 

..  9.0 

4.0 

11.5 

Wheat,  grain  .  . 

.  .  19.8 

8.6 

5.3 

"Wheat  straw  .  . 

.  .  5.0 

1.3 

7.4 

Rye,  grain  .... 

.  .  18.9 

7.3 

5.7 

Rye  straw  . . . . 

.  .  4.8 

2.8 

7.9 

Oats,  grain  .  . . 
Oat  straw  .  .  .  . 

.  .19.8 

8.1 

5.6 

.  .  5.8 

2.1 

15.0 

Barley,  grain  .  . 

.  .18.4 

8.5 

7.4 

Barley  straw  . . 

..  5.0 

1.8 

12.0 

Buckwheat,  grain .  17.3 

10.0 

7.0 

Buckwheat  straw.  8.3 

1.3 

11.3 

Cottonseed  .... 

.  .31.2 

15.0 

15.0 

Linseed  . 

15.0 

9.5 

Cow  peas,  grain 

.37.8 

10.1 

14.9 

Cow  pea  hay  .  . 

.  .30.9 

9.6 

41.3 

Soy  bean,  grain 

.  .58.4 

13.7 

24.7 

Soy  bean  hay  .  . 

.  .25.6 

6.8 

23.3 

Alfalfa  . 

.  .23.8 

5.4 

22.3 

Red  clover  .... 

.  .17.3 

6.3 

8.7 

Mixed  hay  .... 

4.1 

20.0 

Daisies  . 

.  .22.6 

4.2 

26.1 

Fresh  grasses 

naturally  analyze  lower 

per  1,000  lbs.,  owing  to 

dieir  water  con- 

tent.  Some  of 

them  are 

as  follows : 

Kentucky  blue 

Nitrogen 
.  .  6.0 

Phos. 

Acid 

1.9 

Potash 

7.1 

Crab  grass  . .  . 

.  .  4.3 

2.2 

10.8 

Orchard  grass  . 

.  .  4.6 

2.1 

9.5 

Red-top  . 

2.3 

8.4 

Timothy . 

1.8 

6.7 

Alfalfa  . 

. .  7.0 

1.5 

6.7 

Red  clover  .... 

.  .  6.6 

1.3 

5.6 

Vegetables  and  fruits : 

Nitrogen 

Beets  .  2.0 

Phos. 

Acid 

1.0 

Potash 

8.5 

Carrots . 

.  .  1.9 

1.1 

2.7 

Onions  . 

.  .  2.1 

0.9 

2.2 

Parsnips  . 

.  .  2.7 

1.3 

4.9 

Potatoes  . 

.  .  3.5 

1.2 

5.3 

Turnips  . 

2  2 

1.3 

2.9 

Apples  ....... 

.  .  0.8 

0.3 

1.6 

Cabbage  . 

0.7 

2.9 

Pumpkin  . 

.  .  2.2 

0.9 

3.2 

These  figures 

do  not 

show 

complete 

analyses  of  the 

various 

crops  so  far  as 

chemical  elements  are  concerned,  but  only 
the  three  commonly  considered  in  supply¬ 
ing  fertility.  Next  we  will  take  up  in¬ 
dividually  the  three  great  fertilizer  ele¬ 
ments,  starting  with  nitrogen,  w.  w.  H. 


Farming  and  Flowers  in 
Missouri 

Scores  of  fine  flowrers  are  fading  away 
under  the  hot  sun,  wasting  their  beauty 
the  desert  air.  Our  town  is  a  great 
patron  of  the  movies  but  its  aesthetic 
tastes  are  still  elementary.  I  am  adver- 
tising  25-eent  bouquets  consisting  of 
seven  fine  spikes  of  Gladiolus,  assorted 
colors,  and  the  returns  are  discouragingly 
meager.  We  even  offer  to  deliver  them 
tree.  Our  best  customer  is  a  professional 
florist  who  buys  to  fill  his  orders  for 
funeral  work.  The  proprietors  of  our 
meal  paper  are  true  aesthetes.  They  give 
me  a  standing  order  to  /urnish  flowers 
ad  libitum  for  their  50-foot  counter  and 
•1  take  a  pride  in  'Supplying  some  of  my 


best  and  showiest  products.  I  even  bought 
a  fancy  flower  basket  to  stand  among  the 
vases  and  act  as  a  receptacle  for  the  elite 
of  the  garden.  Of  the  five  banks  here 
only  one,  and  it  the  smallest,  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  customer  for  my  twice-a-week  bou¬ 
quets,  supplied  every  Monday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  for  50  cents  a  week.  Another  year 
I  must  try  shipping  to  St.  Louis.  In  this 
season  of  abundance  we  have  taken  to 
giving  away  many  bouquets  of  glads  and 
there  is  a  real  pleasure  in  this.  Last 
Sunday  we  gave  to  four  churches.  Be¬ 
sides  the  glads  the  hardy  Phlox  makes  a 
bright  show ;  the  Shasta  daisies  are  in 
full  bloom  and  the  long  screen  of  Golden 
Glow  is  assuming  its  saffron  robe.  Del¬ 
phiniums  bloom  eontinously  as  we  permit 
no  seed  to  ripen.  Our  florist  makes  fre¬ 
quent  demand  for  a  bunch  of  their  blue 
spikes  of  varied  shades.  I  want  to  in¬ 
crease  my  planting  of  this  perennial 
whose  popularity  is  increasing  as  faith¬ 
ful  hybridists  work  wonderful  improve¬ 
ment  on  old  forms.  Cannas,  Zinnias  and 
marigolds  arc  blooming.  Tiger  lilies  reach 
head-high,  holding  up  a  wealth  of  buds 
and  open  flowers  with  some  ornamented 
from  top  to  bottom  with  shiny  black 
bulblets  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Gail- 
lardias  bloom  on  and  on,  none  having  a 
longer  season  of  bloom  though  the  flowers 
come  in  thinner  number  as  hundreds  of 
seed  pods  draw  upon  the  roots  for  sus¬ 
tenance  to  develop  their  load  of  seed.  For 
more  blooms  these  seed  pods  should  be 
kept  clipped  off  but  the  demand  for  the 
flowers  does  not  warrant  this  labor. 

The  incessant  rains  of  June  brought 
farmers  of  the  rich  alluvial  lands  south 
of  here  face  to  face  with  problems  of 
alarming  import.  Three  hundred  acres 
of  fine  wheat  ready  for  harvest  but  stand¬ 
ing  in  deep  mud  and  some  of  it  in  water 
a  foot  deep.  What’s  to  be  done?  The 
bull-'wheel  of  the  binder  whose  revolu¬ 
tions  furnish  power  for  cutting  and  tying 


won’t  turn  in  the  soft  mud.  Solution : 
the  binder  was  lifted  up  and  put  on  a 
mud  boat;  a  motor  was  installed  in  the 
binder  to  run  its  parts  and  eight  brawny 
mules,  sinking  in  mud  to  their  knees,  fur¬ 
nished  the  pulling  power.  Behind  the 
binder  came  another  mud  boat  to  pick 
up  the  bundles.  Thus  with  infinite  stress 
of  mind  and  body  the  farmer  fought 
valiantly  against  obstacles  that  often 
seemed  insurmountable  and  to  presage 
financial  ruin. 

Here  at  home  we  have  a  far  different 
environment.  Leaning  on  my  hoe  I  can 
look  afar  from  this  high  elevation  and 
feed  the  eyes  with  lovely  pastoral  views 
of  distant  landscape.  To  the  east  vistas 
of  the  Mississippi  appear  among  the 
trees ;  beyond  it  the  bottom  lands  stretch 
ten  miles  to  the  wooded  bluffs  mellowed 
in  a  blue  haze.  A  year  ago  those  bottom 
lands  appeared  as  a  vast  lake,  submerged 
under  the  great  flood  of  that  time. 

Near  at  hand  a  colony  of  purple  mar¬ 
tins  gurgle  joyously  as  they  wheel  around 
a  bran-new  box  with  six  compartments 
while  from  a  neighbor’s  victrola  snatches 
of  melody  float  out  and  lift  the  soul  into 
the  clouds.  And  all  around  me  stand 
Gladioli  in  bloom  dressed  to  suit  every 
taste,  a  grand  pageant  of  color.  I  walk 
up  to  a  tall  Pendleton  and  find  I  can 
tickle  my  nose  with  the  tip  of  its  spike 
which  proves  its  height  is  some  inches 
over  five  feet  and  it  has  many  compeers 
of  equal  height.  This  vigor,  1  take  it,  is 
the  result  of  planting  in  a  rich  soil  well 
filled  with  humus  from  the  stables,  and 
along  with  vigor  goes  uncommon  ability 
to  withstand  drouth.  The  big  plot  of 
bulblets  looks  fine.  We  have  gone  over 
the  rows  on  our  knees  and  with  knives 
cut  out  the  grass  among  the  thickly-sown 
plants,  making  what  we  hope  is  the  last 
of  several  weedings.  L.  R.  johnsox. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Beans  for  Stock  Feed 

I  read  L.  A.  B.’s  inqury  about  bean- 
meal  for  cows.  My  experience  has  been 
very  good.  I  mixed  the  meal  with  lighter 
feeds  in  the  same  proportion  as  with  corn- 
meal.  An  old  neighbor  tells  of  a  case 
where  the  beans  heated  in  the  bin  and 
were  spoiled  for  sale.  He  ground  them 
with  his  other  grain,  and  fed  to  the 
cows.  He  had  so  much  milk  for  the  fac¬ 
tory  that  some  of  his  neighbors  thought 
that  he  was  watering  the  milk,  and 
watched  nights  to  catch  him.  Bean  straw 
is  a  good  milk-maker,  too.  My  cull  beans 
have  so  many  stones  in  them  that  the  mil¬ 
ler  does  not  like  to  grind  them.  Cook 
(hem,  however,  and  you  have  good  hog 
feed.  tiios.  merriam. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Handling  Asparagus  Bed 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  gives  the 
following  sensible  advice  about  treatment 
of  asparagus  after  the  cutting  season  is 
over : 

The  bed  should  be  thoroughly  culti¬ 
vated  and  hoed  to  kill  any  witch  grass  or 
other  weeds.  It  may  be  fertilized  either 
before  cutting  is  started  or  after  the  cut¬ 
ting  season  is  over.  If  manure  is  used 
it  should  be  disked  with  the  soil  early  in 
Spring  before  growth  starts.  Most  as¬ 
paragus  growers  add  half  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  before  cutting  and  the  other 
half  after  cutting.  An  application  of  500 
to  S00  lbs.  of  a  5-8-7  fertilizer  per  acre 
early  in  July  will  help  growth  consider¬ 
ably.  The  only  insect  that  bothers  as¬ 
paragus  is  the  asparagus  beetle.  Spray¬ 
ing  or  dusting  with  arsenate  of  lead  will 
control  it. 
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These  two  pictures  show  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  having  two  tractors  on 
the  farm,  when  the  acreage  is  such 
as  to  justify  the  investment.  The 
all-purpose  Farmall  is  shown  here 
pulling  the  corn  binder  in  the  field 
while  the  McCormick-Deering  10-20 
operates  the  cutter  at  the  silo. 
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From  Stalk  to  Silage  < — with 

McCormick-Deering  Machines  and  Power 


WHEN  corn  cutting  and  silo  filling  time 
comes  around — and  it  won’t  be  long  now 
— you’re  up  against  the  need  of  real  equipment 
for  the  job.  Heavy,  hard  work  at  best,  but  it 
goes  ahead  a  lot  faster  and  better  when  a  fast¬ 
working  corn  binder  cuts  and  binds  the  corn, 
and  a  safe,  trouble-free,  light-running  cutter 
puts  the  crop  into  the  silo. 

If  you  will  consult 
the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  in  your  town  you 
will  find  he  is  in  position 
to  help  you  line  up  your 
equipment  for  the  entire 
silo-filling  operation. 
Two  types  of  corn  binder 
to  choose  from — vertical 


McCormick-Deering 
Corn  Binders 

are  built  in  two  types 
— vertical  and  hori¬ 
zontal1 — to  meet  the 
requirements  of  indi¬ 
vidual  users.  Choose 
your  favorite  at  the 
dealer’s  store. 


and  horizontal.  Ensilage  cutters  in  four  types, 
ranging  in  capacity  from  3  to  25  tons  per  hour, 
and  including  the  remarkable  new  No.  12  with 
its  one-piece  main  frame,  automobile-type  trans¬ 
mission  (lever  shift),  and  reinforced  boiler-plate 
flywheel.  McCormick-Deering  15-30  h.  p.,10-20 
h.  p.,  and  Farmall  Tractors,  for  power  in  the 
field  and  at  the  silo.  And  a  full  line  of  farm  trucks 
with  which  to  haul  the 
heavy  loads  of  corn. 

The  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  reputation  for  satis¬ 
factory  performance  is 
the  best  kind  of  assur¬ 
ance  that  these  machines 
will  simplify  the  big  corn 
job  for  you  this  year. 


McCormick-Deering 
Ensilage  Cutters 

are  available  in  four 
types,  ranging  in  ca¬ 
pacity  from  3  to  25  tons 
per  hour  and  requir¬ 
ing  from  4  to  30  horse¬ 
power.  Ask  about  the 
new  No.  12  cutter. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


McCormick-Deering 

Corn  Binders  and  Ensilage  Cutters 
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•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
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transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  was  raised  on  a  farm,  then  became  a  mechanic,  but 
have  not  lost  my  liking  for  the  soil.  I  am  near  70  now 
and  cultivate  five  or  six  lots  mornings,  afternoons  and 
between  times.  I  make  the  “dirt”  fly  lively  and  get  good 
ideas  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  Much  success  to  you. 

Norfolk  Co.,  Va.  w.  h.  c. 

T  IS  surprising  how  much  garden  work  can  be 
done  at  odd  spells  if  one  has  a  “liking  for  the 
soil”  as  our  friend  says,  and  “makes  the  dirt  fly 
lively.”  We  once  went  over  a  five-acre  cornfield 
every  morning  before  breakfast  for  two  weeks,  dig¬ 
ging  out  scattering  cutworms.  Two  of  us  took  four 
rows  each,  looking  sharply  for  cut  spears,  digging 
the  worm  out  and  dropping  a  kernel  of  corn  in  the 
place  he  had  occupied.  Thus  a  full  stand  of  corn 
was  had  where  otherwise  the  field  ■would  have  been 
“spotty.”  This  was  in  addition  to  the  milking  and 
other  chores,  and  we  got  into  the  field  after  break¬ 
fast  for  the  regular  day’s  job  at  seven  o’clock.  The 
new-fangled  bed  canopies,  so  arranged  that  the 
morning  sun  shall  not  annoy  sleepers,  are  not  a 
necessity  for  live  farmers  w’hen  weeds  are  growing 
and  harvest  is  coming  on. 

* 

UR  one  dominating  purpose  is  to  furnish  ac¬ 
curate  information  so  that  farmers  can  form 
sound  conclusions  for  themselves.  Yet  facts  in 
themselves  may  lead  to  errors  ■when  not  fully  under¬ 
stood.  On  June  2,  we  published  an  interesting  rec¬ 
ord  from  a  Newr  York  State  farmer  of  prices  of  farm 
products  and  farm  supplies  for  the  years  1012  and 
1928.  The  price  of  his  milk  was  quoted  as  six  cents 
per  quart  for  both  years.  We  had  him  rechec-k  the 
figures  from  the  proof,  and  he  confirmed  them.  These 
seemed  to  be  prices  to  local  consumers,  and  at  that 
the  1912  price  was  comparatively  high.  On  this 
statement  of  facts  a  butterfat  buyer  shows  that 
there  was  no  percentage  of  increase  in  1928  over  1912 
for  whole  milk,  and  56.8  per  cent  increase  for  same 
period  for  butterfat,  the  1912  price  being  32  cents 
per  pound  and  1928  50.2  cents.  The  error  is  in  as¬ 
suming  that  one  instance  of  sale,  establishes  general 
prices.  The  Borden  price  for  1912  was  3.25  cents  for 
3  per  cent  milk.  In  1927,  it  was  5.25  cents.  The 
increase  was  61  per  cent  or  just  about  enough  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  This  varies  only  a  little  from  the  percentage 
of  gain  for  butterfat  for  the  same  period.  If  the 
increased  value  of  the  sldm-milk  were  considered, 
the  percent  of  gain  in  each  case  would  be  almost,  if 
not  quite  identical.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  be¬ 
cause  the  Borden’s  made  the  price  of  milk  both 
years,  and  they  have  always  aimed  to  base  average 
yearly  prices  on  butter  values.  We  believe  that 
practical  dairymen  would  account  for  these  discrep¬ 
ancies  in  their  own  common-sense  way,  but  we  would 
not  wish  even  the  casual  reader  to  accept  an  er¬ 
roneous  conclusion  drawn  from  data  published  in 
our  columns. 

* 

RESIDENT  James  C.  Duncan  of  the  New  York 
State  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  recently  select¬ 
ed  in  Ontario  a  lot  of  Shropshire  rams  for  use  in 
flocks  on  the  Pacific  Coast  on  this  side  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  border.  They  were  imported  from  Thomas  But- 
tar’s  noted  flock  in  Scotland.  In  a  letter  to  us  Mr. 
Duncan  pertinently  remarks  that  “if  we  would  give 
our  sheep  the  same  care  as  Mr.  Buttar  gives  his,  we 
would  produce  more  good  ones.”  To  this  he  adds 
that  “we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  learn 
how  to  feed  sheep  in  the  United  States.”  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  to  any  experienced  shepherd  who  looks  over  our 
sheep  that  some  owners  of  pedigree  flocks  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn  about  feeds  and  feeding.  Our 
climate,  however,  in  some  areas  of  America  brings 
about  flock  conditions  for  which  poor  feeding  is 
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blamed.  English  and  Scotch  feeds  and  feeding  meth¬ 
ods  would  not  produce  here  the  same  results  that 
they  give  “at  home.”  On  a  large  number  of  farms 
sheep  are  kept  or  tolerated  because  they  eat  sprouts, 
small  underbrush  and  weeds.  This  is  a  kind  of 
scavenger  service  in  which  too  many  farm  sheep 
spend  too  much  of  their  time. 

* 

E  HAVE  seen  hundreds  of  cows  in  dairies 
that  could  not  pay  their  board  or  make  a 
worth-while  profit  under  any  system  of  feeding  and 
management  that  could  be  devised.  Every  cow  has 
limitations ;  they  are  fixed  by  her  breeding  or 
heredity.  Complete  feeding  and  good  care  make  it 
possible  for  mediocre  cows  to  do  their  best  at  the 
pail,  but  that  “best”  may  still  be  poor  and  un¬ 
profitable.  The  average  quality  of  cows  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  dairy  herds  is  low.  A  high  percentage 
of  unprofitable  cows  is  maintained  in  them.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  replacement  cows  available  to  dairymen 
in  many  regions  are  handled  by  dealers,  who  make 
substantial  profits  on  them.  One  way  in  which  or¬ 
ganized  dairymen  could  strengthen  one  another 
where,  as  a  whole,  they  are  weak,  would  be  for  a 
number  of  them  to  specialize  in  breeding  and  raising 
high-grade  or  purebred  heifers  for  dairymen  who  are 
not  in  a  position  to  raise  their  own  replacements. 
In  a  soundly  organized  dairy  industry,  genuinely 
co-operative  in  spirit  and  practice  from  the  ground 
up,  leaders  would  see  to  it  that  the  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  are  earning  their  living  by  milking 
cows  had  a  fair  chance  to  buy  good,  healthy  cows 
or  heifers  at  fair  prices  when  they  needed  them. 
Most  dairymen  who  milk  many  non-paying  cows  and 
buy  most  or  all  of  their  feed,  would  be  in  a  bad  way 
even  if  they  were  receiving  fair  prices  for  their  milk. 

SOUTHERN  peach  growers  were  struggling  with 
their  big  crop  through  July,  handicapped  by 
wet  weather.  In  one  district  it  was  reported  that 
rain  fell  every  day  for  over  a  month.  The  result 
was  considerable  brown  rot  here  and  there  and  more 
or  less  doubt  regarding  what  would  happen  to  the 
rest  of  the  crop.  The  southern  peach  crop  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  reached  the  height  of  shipments  in 
late  July,  but  thousands  of  cars  are  still  to  come 
from  Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  Southern  growers 
deserve  credit  for  the  strict  rules  which  kept  out  a 
great  deal  of  small  poor  fruit  this  year.  Probably 
this  measure  is  the  only  reason  why  the  peach  mar¬ 
ket  was  not  wholly  demoralized  with  shipments  run¬ 
ning  sometimes  about  1,000  cars  daily.  A  new  feature 
this  year  with  southern  peaches  was  the  use  of  half 
bushel  packages,  particularly  for  Ihe  early  varieties. 
Growers  have  not  decided  yet  whether  the  change 
brought  them  better  returns.  Prices  in  Georgia  dur¬ 
ing  the  height  of  the  Elberta  season  were  about  $1.25 
per  bushel. 

* 

NLY  a  generation  or  two  ago,  the  important 
points  in  poultry  culture,  and  to  some  extent 
with  swine,  were  plenty  of  food,  of  suitable  quality. 
Now  that  first  consideration  is  sanitation.  Poultry 
parasites  and  diseases  have  multiplied  to  such  an 
enormous  extent  that  the  problem  is  serious  in  lo¬ 
cations  where  the  industry  is  closely  concentrated. 
Sanitation  methods  that  would  formerly  have  been 
thought  absurd  or  impossible  are  now  “first  prin¬ 
ciples,”  and  necessary  constant  practice,  in  both 
poultry  and  swine  culture,  the  latter  because  of 
hog  cholera  infection. 

* 

PENNSYLVANIA  reader  sends  us  a  newspaper 
clipping  containing  an  account  of  a  champion¬ 
ship  battle  fought  on  July  12,  1858,  or  70  years  ago, 
that,  to  our  mind,  was  far  more  worthy  of  note  than 
any  prize  ring  contest  of  that  time  or  since.  This 
battle  was  for  the  championship  as  a  eradler  of 
vrheat.  It  lasted  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  But  one 
contestant  entered  the  field  and  his  blows  were 
struck,  not  against  a  human  opponent  but  against 
waving  grain,  which  was  to  stand  against  him  in  a 
14-hour  round  that  knew  no  stop  for  rest  or  refresh¬ 
ment.  Michael  Cromer,  who  lived  at  Mereersburg, 
entered  the  Franklin  County  wheat  field  30  years  of 
age,  six  feet  two  inches  tall  and  weighing  230 
pounds.  The  scythe  of  his  cradle,  specially  made, 
was  five  inches  broad  and  6%  feet  long.  For  14 
hours  he  swung  it  before  a  hundred  people  who  had 
gathered  to  witness  the  feat.  A  cup  of  beef  broth 
every  two  hours  helped  to  sustain  him  but  there  was 
no  stop  for  dinner.  As  the  sun  sank,  the  timekeeper 
called  a  halt  and  surveyors  carefully  measured  the 
12 y2  acres  that  this  giant  had  laid  before  his  cradle. 
The  5,380  sheaves  bound  later  yielded  262  bushels 
of  grain  when  thrashed.  This  is  the  story  of  a  day 
when  “combines,”  oi’  those  huge  machines  that  cut 
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and  thrash  western  grain  fields  at  one  operation 
had  not  even  been  dreamed  of.  It  was  more  truly  a 
heroic  age  than  the  fabled  one  of  ancient  Greece 
when  the  god  Hercules  cleaned  the  Augean  stables 
of  the  accumulation  of  years  from  3,000  oxen  in  n 
single  day,  accomplishing  this  feat  by  turning  two 
rivers  through  them.  Better  than  the  fabled  story 
it  gives  a  true  picture  of  real  conditions  in  a  pioneer 
age  which  we  find  it  hard  to  look  back  upon  with¬ 
out  envy  of  those  who  lived  a  more  simple,  if,  iu 
many  ways,  a  more  laborious  life. 

* 

IN  CHICAGO  the  retail  prices  of  beef  at  present 
are  practically  equal  to  those  paid  by  consumers 
in  the  war  period.  Porterhouse  steaks  are  fetching, 
per  pound,  all  the  way  from  29  to  90  cents  in  that 
city,  sirloins  35  to  55  cents,  rounds  40  to  45  cents 
and  rib  roasts  30  to  45  cents,  although  in  1920, 
when  steers  on  foot  were  selling  higher  than  they 
are  now,  the  Chicago  retail  price  of  porterhouse, 
per  pound,  was  35  to  75  cents,  sirloins  35  to  50  cents, 
rounds  33  to  45  cents  and  rib  roasts  19  to  40  cents. 
Live  stock  market  analysts  and  students  of  the  beef 
cattle  trade  are  mostly  agreed  that  the  present 
prices  of  beef  in  the  retail  shops  in  cities  indicate  a 
shortage  of  beef  cattle  in  the  United  States.  Five 
years  ago  we  repeatedly  stated  that  the  enforced 
liquidation  of  she-stock  that  had  gone  on  in  western 
beef  cattle  herds  following  the  drastic  post-war  de¬ 
flation  would  produce  a  shortage  of  this  class  of 
national  wealth.  We  pointed  out  that  a  marked 
shortage  would  automatically  bring  about  such  high 
prices  for  beef  that  its  per  capita  consumption  would 
gradually  decrease  until  it  forced  down  the  retail 
prices.  Present  high  prices  may  go  higher.  While 
beef  is  high,  some  farmers  are  likely  to  be  persuaded 
or  persuade  themselves  that  “now  is  the  time  to  get 
into  beef  cattle-raising.”  We  warn  them  not  to  go 
in  now  or  at  any  other  time  unless  they  are  qualified 
and  circumstanced  to  maintain  beef  herds  as  per¬ 
manent  enterprises  on  farms  that  are  well  adapted 
to  carrying  this  kind  of  stock.  If  they  go  in  for 
speculative  gains,  the  prices  of  beef  will  almost 
surely  have  gone  down  or  struck  bottom  again  before 
they  have  any  stock  of  their  own  raising  for  sale. 

* 

ON  PAGE  1033  last  week,  a  reader  in  Maine 
spoke  of  his  interest  in  brief  crop  reports,  and 
sent  what  may  be  considered  a  model  in  brevity  and 
style  regarding  the  outlook  in  his  locality.  We 
should  like  to  hear  from  many  others,  telling  how 
things  are  looking  where  they  are,  and  what  prices 
are  being  received  for  farm  products  locally.  These 
reports  from  individuals  who  are  in  daily  touch  with 
the  conditions  they  speak  of  have  a  quality  lacking 
in  reports  of  casual  observers,  who  pass  along  quick¬ 
ly,  and  record  what  they  see  or  hear.  The  man  on 
the  ground  always  finds  something  of  interest  and 
importance  in  this  line  that  we  are  all  glad  to  hear. 


Brevities 

The  value  of  the  production  of  the  fisheries  of  Canada 
for  the  year  1927,  was  $49,460,600. 

Vegetarians  claim  wonders  for  their  savory  meat 
substitutes,  but  did  you  ever  meet  a  succulent  vegetable 
substitute  for  roast  spai-erib? 

If  a  mother  “can’t  do  a  thing”  with  her  unruly  chil¬ 
dren,  why  should  she  expect  the  school-teacher  to  make 
them  over  into  model  citizens? 

One  thousand  pairs  of  Hungarian  partridges  have 
been  ordered  from  Czecho-Slovakia  by  the  Ontario  De¬ 
partment  of  Game  and  Fisheries  for  Fall  delivery  to 
restock  some  game  bird  areas  of  the  province. 

Montreal  is  the  world’s  greatest  grain  shipping  har¬ 
bor.  Last  year  shipments  from  it  exceeded  195,000,000 
bushels.  New  York  was  second  with  109,000,000  bushels, 
Galveston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans 
ranking  next  in  the  order  given. 

Newspapers  report  that  retail  prices  of  beef  in  Chi¬ 
cago  are  extremely  high,  and  that  porterhouse  steak  at 
$1  per  lb.  is  predicted.  The  average  housekeeper  will 
first  make  a  scornful  reference  to  the  need  of  farm  re¬ 
lief,  and  then  cut  out  beef  purchases. 

The  Japanese  government  has  placed  an  order  for  an 
annual  shipment  for  a  10-year  period  of  breeding  poul¬ 
try  from  British  Columbia.  The  contract  is  for  300 
birds  a  year,  (mostly  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  AVhite  Wyandottes) ,  with  an 
aggregate  value  of  $5,000 — about  $16  each. 

The  conversion  of  vegetable  oils  into  hard  fats  has 
had  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  market  for  lard.  Thus 
the  field  crops  of  farmers  in  one  section  compete  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  live  stock  industry  in  other  localities. 
Why  not  start  a  widespread  movement  to  boom  pork 
products  as  wholesome,  nutritious  and  palatable? 

It’s  an  awful  disease,  and  the  symptoms  are  these : 
Your  hat  gets  four  sizes  too  small,  you  see  the  word 
“I”  in  land,  earth  and  sky,  and  think  that  you  hear  peo¬ 
ple  call  “Here  he  comes,  clear  the  way;  speak  in 
whispers  today ;  the  great  man  of  earth  passes  by ;  his 
words  weigh  a  ton,  and  his  wisdom’s  the  wonder  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  us  poor  small  fry.”  Sad  delusion  we  fear,  but  a 
remedy’s  near ;  a  man  whacks  some  hard  sense  in  your 
brain.  Give  him  thanks,  suffering  friend;  your  diseases 
at  an  end ;  and  the  outcome  for  you  is  great  gain,  h  or 
it’s  true  as  a  try-square,  you’d  better  be  dead,  than  to 
live  on  for  ages,  a  case  of  swelled  head. 
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Unification  of  Dairymen 

I  can’t  see  why  the  publishers  of  our  farm  papers  do 
not  get.  after  the  city  milk  distributors.  They  don’t  cut 
the  price  in  the  city  a  full  cent  when  they  cut  it  a  cent 
in  the  country,  nor  do  they  i-aise  it  a  full  cent  in  the 
country  when  they  raise  it  a  cent  a  quart  in  the  city. 
I  believe  farmers  ought  to  own  all  the  country  milk 
plants,  and  work  up  all  the  surplus,  and  then  they  can 
sell  fluid  milk  at  a  fair  price.  F.  J.  I). 

New  York. 

Since  all  of  the  groups  agree  that  unity  of  dairymen 
is  necessary  before  we  can  hope  for  a  fair  price  for 
milk,  and  all  express  anxiety  for  united  action,  can’t 
you,  ’  from  your  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
dairy  industry,  suggest  some  simple  plan  or.  formula 
under  which  they  can  all  get  together?  This  is  too 
serious  a  matter  to  dairy  farmers  to  drag. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  YET  HOPEFUL. 

A  further  enrollment  of  organized  producers  is  needed 
to  improve  milk  marketing  conditions  and  stabilize  dis¬ 
tribution  problems.  Independent  co-operative  .  units 
complicate  the  situation.  Under  present  conditions  a 
man  can  hire  a  truck  by  the  day  and  set  himself  up  in 
the  milk  delivery  business  in  the  city.  This  has  been 
done.  H.  A.  CRONK. 

General  Manager  of  the  Borden  Company. 

The  League’s  job  is  to  sell  itself  to  all  producers  in  its 
territory.  Its  paper  cannot  carry  its  message  every¬ 
where  because  it  isn’t  everywhere  welcome,  but  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  all  elements  in  producing  and  marketing  is 
the  big  object  to  be  realized.  fixed  h.  sexauer. 

President  of  Dairymen’s  League. 

HE  first  two  notes  above  came  in  letters  from 
farmers.  The  other  two  are  our  notes  from  wThat 
Mr.  Cronk  and  Mr.  Sexauer  said  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  visitors  to  New  York  City  last 
week. 

We  believe  that  two  simple  provisions  would  unite 
all  dairymen  now  as  they  did  in  1916.  The  rules 
are : 

1.  That  dairymen  be  given  the  opportunity  to  con¬ 
trol  their  association  and  its  policies  through  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  by  ballot. 

2.  That  they  have  full  and  exact  information  of 
the  business  and  finances  of  their  organization. 

We  heartily  approve  the  suggestion  that  farmers 
take  care  of  their  own  surplus  in  their  own  plants, 
and  sell  only  milk  needed  for  liquid  consumption  to 
distributors.  We  have  plants  enough  to  do  it.  This 
would  solve  the  problems  raised  by  both  Mr.  Cronk 
and  Mr.  Sexauer.  It  would  stabilize  both  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  city  end  of  the  milk  business.  But 
while  an  independent  co-operative  unit  like  Calli- 
coon  returns  42  cents  more  than  Mr.  Cronk  pays  his 
patrons  for  the  same  month  he  cannot  expect  to  es¬ 
cape  that  kind  of  complications. 

For  ourselves  we  believe  that  the  two  simple  rules 
enumerated  above  if  adopted  would  result  in  a  sale 
of  milk  for  liquid  consumption  by  one  dairy  organi¬ 
zation  (the  surplus  being  handled  separately)  and 
that  these  two  provisions  would  solve  the  problems 
raised  by  the  four  spokesmen  above.  We  will  give 
unqualified  support  to  any  organization  or  plan 
which  will  adequately  safeguard  dairy  farmers  in 
these  provisions. 


June  Milk  Prices 

HE  following  net  cash  prices  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  3  per  cent  milk  for  June,  1928: 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  net, 
$1.71,  gross  $1.92,  deductions  21c.  Sheffield  Farms 
Producers’  Association,  $2.125 ;  Model  Dairy  Com¬ 
pany,  $2.10;  Meridale  Dairies,  $2,125;  Callicoon  Co¬ 
operative  Dairy  Association,  $2.13.  The  pool  figures 
are  as  follows : 


Class  1  . 1,161,792.23  X$2.70  =$3,136,839.02 

Class  2A .  582,152.43  X  1.86  =  1,082,803.52 

Class  2B .  117,765.94  X  2.11  =  248,486.13 

Class  3  .  483,244.68  X  2.00  =  966,489.36 

Class  4A .  409,620.30  X  1.46  =  598,045.64 

Class  4B  .  115,344.12  X  1.66  =  191,471.54 


2,869,919.70  X$1.92  =  5,510,245.82 


Unaccounted  for  . $  713,889.09 


The  item  unaccounted  for  amounts  to  24.8c,  and 
added  to  the  deduction  for  certificates  of  15c  and  for 
expenses  6c,  makes  a  total  of  45.8c  per  100  lbs. 


Jobless  Industrial  Workers 

CCORDING  to  advices  from  London  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government  finds  200,000  laborers  out  of 
work  and  facing  starvation.  It  is  impossible  for 
them  to  find  employment  in  the  industries  in  which 
they  have  been  employed.  These  jobless  workers 
must  leave  their  homes  and  their  familiar  surround-! 
ings  to  find  employment  elsewhere.  The  report  of 
the  Industrial  Board  pictures  their  condition  as 
tragic.  Government  action  alone  can  meet  their 
needs.  They  are  unfitted  for  new  occupations,  and 
have  no  means  to  feed  and  clothe  and  transport 
themselves  if  distant  employment  were  offered  them. 
Transportation  to  Australia  and  Canada  is  suggest¬ 
ed,  but  owing  to  their  desperate  condition  state  help 
would  be  necessary  for  the  immigrants. 


There  is  a  lesson  in  this  experience  for  those  in 
any  country  who  plead  for  industrial  and  financial 
dominance  at  the  neglect  and  expense  of  agriculture. 
It  is  a  lesson  that  has  been  written  on  the  pages  of 
history  for  three  thousand  years.  It  is  a  lesson 
which  America  should  stop  and  consider  before  it 
plunges  further  into  its  mad  policy  of  industrial 
supremacy  without  consideration  for  the  hardships 
it  imposes  on  its  agricultural  industry.  If  given  a 
fair  field  without  discrimination  or  favor  the  farm 
can  take  care  of  itself,  but  it  cannot  survive  the 

• 

penalties  imposed  on  it  by  governments  to  favor 
financial,  commercial  and  other  industries.  Our 
warning  is  written  in  the  records  of  the  day.  We 
are  told  on  the  platforms  and  in  the  press  that 
there  are  too  many  people  on  the  farms.  The  young 
people  of  the  farms  have  been  driven  to  the  cities 
and  industries  to  make  a  living.  Farms  have  been 
abandoned.  Commercial  companies  are  already  at¬ 
tempting  to  work  them  by  machinery.  Society  may 
and  often  does  rob  the  farm  after  the  crop  is  pro¬ 
duced,  but  society  has  no  power  to  force  new  pro¬ 
ductions  by  law.  It  has  the  power  to  force  an  un¬ 
fair  distribution  of  farm  wealth  and  thereby  favor 
city  population  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  but 
when  the  youth  of  the  country  has  been  driven  to 
the  cities  and  the  parents  are  no  longer  able  to  work, 
who  is  to  produce  the  crops  and  maintain  the  farm 
wealth?  The  jobless  of  the  city  cannot  do  it.  Va¬ 
cant  farms  make  no  demand  for  the  products  of  the 
shops.  Closed  factories  increase  the  jobless  armies. 

It  is  useless  to  appeal  to  ambition  of  power  or 
greed  of  wealth  to  do  justice  to  agriculture.  One- 
third  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  yet  on  the 
farms.  With  a  full  understanding  and  mutual  ac¬ 
tion  they  can  not  only  save  agriculture  for  farmers, 
but  also  save  the  whole  country  from  its  exploitors. 
The  plight  of  the  hordes  of  jobless  workers  in  in¬ 
dustrial  England  may  well  cause  our  industrialists 
to  stop  and  consider,  and  at  the  same  time  inspire 
the  friends  of  the  farm  to  put  up  a  united  fight  for 
a  fair  chance  for  the  American  farms. 


Lessening  Milk  Bacterial  Count 

SINCE  last  week  the  following  reply  to  our  inquiry 
printed  on  page  1033  has  come  in  from  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Health  : 

Commissioner  Harris  has  directed  me  to  reply  to  your 
communication  of  July  16,  1928,  and  to  advise  you  that 
it  has  always  been  the  policy  of  this  department  to 
recommend  the  discarding  of  the  fore  milk  regardless 
of  the  grade,  for  the  reason  that  this  action  would  pos¬ 
sibly  aid  in  lessening  the  bacterial  count,  and  eliminate 
such  dirt  and  foreign  matter  that  may  accompany  the 
first  stream  of  milk  when  milking  is  begun. 

This  recommendation  has  been  made  in  the  interest 
of  public  health,  and  without  regard  as  to  what  effect 
it  may  have  on  the  percentage  of  butterfat  usually 
found  in  milk.  Andrew  a.  reitwiesner. 


Tuberculin  Test  in  Canada 

RE-TEST  of  the  accredited  dairy  herd  on  the 
Agricultural  Farm  of  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia  at  Truro,  completed  on  June  13,  has  ex¬ 
cited  considerable  comment  among  our  neighbors 
across  the  Canadian  border.  This  herd  had  been 
tested  and  re-tested  for  years  and  is  said  to  have 
been  so  carefully  guarded  against  outside  infection 
that  no  bovine  animal  of  unknown  character  had 
been  permitted  upon  the  premises  for  any  purpose. 
Yet,  on  this  last  re-test,  seven  fine  Holstein  cows  re¬ 
acted  and  were  sent  to  slaughter.  This  has  called 
forth  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  of  the  Province  which  is  urging  compulsory 
area  testing.  Admitting  that  the  situation  calls  for 
official  comment,  the  director  offers  six  possible  rea¬ 
sons  for  such  “breaks”  in  accredited  herds,  quoting 
from  a  paper  read  before  a  meeting  of  veterinarians 
in  Watertown,  N.  Y.  As  possible  sources  of  re-in¬ 
fection  of  a  clean  herd,  he  mentions  pet  dogs,  cats, 
mice,  water  drainage  from  other  farms,  contact 
over  or  through  line  fences,  exposure  at  exhibitions 
and  animals  with  unreliable  health  certificates.  The 
possibility  that  the  tuberculin  test  itself  may  be  un¬ 
reliable  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him,  in¬ 
fection  from  cats  or  mice  apparently  offering  a  more 
reasonable  solution  of  the  finding  of  new  cases.  These 
explanations  do  not  seem  to  satisfy  Canadian  dairy¬ 
men,  one  of  whom  rather  caustically  remarks  that 
there  was  certainly  no  brass  band  accompanying 
these  seven  fine  Holsteins  to  slaughter  and  asks 
publicly,  “Where  did  these  cattle  get  the  disease?” 


Canadian  Wheat  Pool 

The 'first  interim  payment  of  15c  a  bushel  on  all 
grades  for  the  1927-28  crop  was  made  March  10.  The 
second,  July  28,  exceeded  $34,000,000.  Rates  were  as 
follows : 

No.  1  Northern,  25c  per  bushel ;  No.  2  Northern, 
211/&c  per  bushel;  No.  3  Northern,  16c  per  bushel. 


Fifteen  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel  is  paid  on  No.  4, 
12c  on  No.  5,  10M>c  on  No.  6,  11c  per  bushel  on  feed 
wheat. 

In  the  tough  grades,  Tough  No.  1  Northern  payment 
is  29%c  per  bushel ;  Tough  No.  2  Northern,  23c  per 
bushel ;  Tough  No.  3  Northern,  1814c  per  bushel ;  Tough 
No.  4,  1914c  per  bushel;  Tough  No.  5,  15c,  and  1314c 
per  bushel  for  Tough  No.  6  and  Tough  Feed. 

Payments  on  the  principal  Durum  grades  are :  No. 
1  Durum,  18c;  No.  2,  14c;  No.  3,  1114c ;  No.  4,  16c; 
No.  5,  1914c;  No.  6,  1714c;  Feed  Durum,  1814c  per 
bushel. 

E.  B.  Ramsay,  manager  of  the  Central  Selling  Agency, 
in  announcing  the  interim  payment  stated  that  as  all 
spreads  are  adjusted  in  this  payment  and  all  deductions 
for  elevator  and  commercial  reserve,  carrying  charges, 
etc.,  are  made,  the  final  payment  which  will  be  made 
at  the  end  of  the  crop  year  will  be  a  flat  payment  on  all 
grades. 


A  Gun  Club  Nuisance 

A  gunning  club  has  bought  land  just  back  of  my 
property,  and  started  a  continuous  shooting  all  Sunday 
afternoon.  This  is  not  only  annoying,  but  the  shooting 
is  so  close,  that  standing  on  my  property,  the  shot  fall 
all  around  anyone.  Is  there  any  wmy  that  this  can  be 
stopped?  w.  E. 

HE  club’s  license  does  not  give  them  the  right  to 
scatter  shot  on  another  person's  property.  The 
local  police  power  should  protect  you  about  this  if 
notified.  There  may  be  more  difficulty  in  doing  away 
with  the  other  nuisance  of  the  Sunday  noise.  Doubt¬ 
less  what  they  are  doing  in  this  line  is  according  to 
law.  But  if  the  noise  is  a  nuisance  to  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  the  neighborhood,  those  interested  should 
petition  the  board  of  health  and  local  government 
to  have  the  nuisance  abated. 


What  Readers  Say 

Apple  prospects  for  this  section  are  for  about  a  half 
more  apples  than  last  year.  McIntosh  light  with  con¬ 
siderable  scab  injury.  Baldwin  a  fairly  heavy  crop. 
Baldwins  show  considerable  russeting,  due,  it  would 
seem  to  frost  injury.  c.  w.  c. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 

During  the  past  month  this  section  has  suffered  heavy 
losses  as  the  result  of  floods  and  continued  rains. 
Bridges  were  swept  away,  roads  badly  washed,  crops 
destroyed  and  farm  work  in  general  was  much  delayed. 
Beans  are  rather  a  failure  on  the  whole,  many  being 
dragged  up  and  the  land  sown  to  buckwheat.  In  many 
cases  two  or  three  plantings  of  corn  have  been  made. 
Many  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  replant  their  entire 
potato  acreage.  Blackbirds  are  working  havoc  in  the 
cornfields.  Haying  is  begun  but  continued  wet  weather 
has  greatly  hindered  progress.  Old  meadows  are  much 
better  than  was  expected,  while  new  seeding  is  rather 
a  failure  in  general. 

Fruit  is  not  over  plentiful.  Wild  red  raspberries  are 
ripening,  blackberries  are  reported  as  a  shortage,  and 
strawberries  rotted  badly.  Farm  help  is  scarce  and 
wages  high.  Milk  at  the  switzer  cheese  factories  is 
bringing  $2  per  cwt.  Many  here  ship  to  Buffalo. 

There  has  been  considerable  shrinkage  in  milk  the  past 
few  weeks.  The  farm  situation  here  is  not  very  bright 
at  present,  but  farmers  are  meeting  it  as  best  they  can 
with  the  hope  for  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  near 
future.  j.  M. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  wonderfully 
valuable  paper  you  are  putting  out.  It  seems  to  me  it 
has  improved  greatly  in  the  past  few  months,  in  special 
articles  and  in  editorial  matter  especially.  Your  sev¬ 
eral  communications  and  comments  on  the  so-called  farm 
relief  and  the  politics  mixed  up  with  it  hit  the  spot. 
There  has  been  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
that  a  certain  bunch  of  fellows  has  been  playing  for 
authority  from  Congress  to  “do”  Mr.  Farmer,  and  be¬ 
fore  this  campaign  is  done  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  real 
farmer  will  find  out  what  he  has  so  far  escaped. 

To  see  the  truckloads  of  fat  hogs  going  daily  to  our 
local  Waterloo  packing-house,  the  wonderful  corn  and 
grain  crop  pushing  on  to  harvest,  transfers  of  farm 
land  throughout  the  State  at  advanced  prices,  building 
operations  in  the  cities,  including  enormous  extensions 
to  their  tractor  factory  in  Waterloo  by  the  John 
Deere  Co.  it’s  pretty  hard  to  make  anyone  believe  Iowa 
is  broke.  Herbert  j.  burdick. 

Iowa. 

That  was  a  mighty  fine,  spirited  editorial  on  Camp¬ 
bell’s  corporation  farming,  so  true.  If  the  urban  peo¬ 
ple  could  only  be  made  to  understand  the  menace  of 
large  scale  farming,  what  it  will  inevitably  lead  to  there 
would  be  a  more  serious  consideration  of  the  farm  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  intelligent  people  of  the  industrial  States. 

Colorado.  w.  a.  m. 

The  farmers’  problem  is  entirely  one  of  producing  and 
selling.  Consumers  pay  $22,500,000,000  but  farmers 
receive  only  $7,500,000,000.  That  is,  it  costs  $15,000,- 
000,000  to  market  products  which  the  farmers  sell  lor 
$7,500,000,000.  B.  F.  YOAKUM. 

New  York. 

I  read  in  the  Dairymen’s  League  Neics  that  the  farm¬ 
er  should  feed  grain  to  his  cows  to  produce  more  milk. 
Even  if  we  farmers  will  get  a  little  more  money  for  the 
milk  delivered  since  July  16,  it  will  not  be  enough,  be¬ 
cause  labor,  machinery  and  grain  are  proportionately 
too  high.  They  eat  up  the  extra  price  and  more.  It  is 
better  to  feed  hay  and  other  green  stuff,  instead  of 
buying  grain — it  does  not  pay.  We  should  get  $3  per 
100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  Summer  and  $4  in  Win¬ 
ter.  We  cannot  compare  the  price  of  milk  with  what 
they  paid  20  years  ago.  Last  year  they  said  the  farm¬ 
ers  should  feed  grain,  so  that  they  could  send  more  milk, 
or  else  the  western  farmers  would  send  them  milk.  It 
is  all  bluff.  The  western  farmers  cannot  send  mills  for 
that  price,  and  as  soon  as  the  milk  company  gets  plenty 
of  milk,  they  pay  as  they  feel  like  it.  They  make  the 
money  and  we  farmers  are  the  slaves.  We  are  better 
off  not  to  send  so  much  milk.  So  it  is  better  in  my 
judgment  to  feed  grass  and  hay  and  produce  less  milk 
until  the  price  is  made  high  enough  to  pay  for  the  feed 
and  other  costs  of  producing  it.  Many  farms  in  this 
county  lie  idle,  and  many  farmers  who  stick  to  the  land 
cannot  make  a  fair  living.  GEORGE  werkmeister. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y, 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


A  Little  China  Boy 

I  know  a  boy,  so  small  and  wise. 

By  name  of  Ah  Cum  Wong, 

A  sprightly  mite  with  almond  eyes 
Just  over  from  Hongkong. 

He  is  but  five  short  Summers  old, 

With  skin  of  honey  shade. 

He  wears  a  tunic  black  and  gold, 

And  pantalettes  of  jade. 

Noiseless  and  still,  he  sits  in  school. 

And  learns  his  A.  B.  C.’s. 

And  takes  delight  in  every  rule, 

For  English  and  Chinese. 

And  so  when  Arbor  Day  came  round, 
The  school  yard  to  adorn, 

He  sowed  and  shaped  his  bit  of  ground, 
And  dreamt  of  plants  new  born. 

And  every  tag  day  in  the  town, 

When  big  folks  buy  a  flower, 

He  wears  a  nosegay  on  his  gown, 
Straight  from  his  garden  bower. 

— Jean  Mitchell  Smith  in 
The  Vancouver  Province. 

* 

Ripe  cucumber  chowder  is  usually  a 
popular  pickle.  It  calls  for  five  or  six 
ripe  cucumbers,  one  small  head  cabbage, 
one  quart  small  onions,  one  tablespoon 
celery  seed,  four  tablespoons  mustard  seed, 
'two  red  peppers,  2 y2  cups  sugar,  two 
quarts  ^inegar.  Pare  cucumbers  and  take 
out  seeds  and  chop.  Peel  onions  and  cut 
in  slices.  Chop  cabbage  very  fine.  Put 
into  a  large  crock,  sprinkling  salt  through 
the  layers.  Let  stand  24  hours.  Drain 
thoroughly,  then  let  stand  in  clear  water 
for  two  hours,  drain  again.  Add  sugar, 
celery  and  mustard  seed  to  vinegar,  and 
bring  to  the  boiling  point.  Add  cucum¬ 
bers,  onions,  cabbage  and  peppers  from 
which  the  seeds  and  pith  have  been  re¬ 
moved.  Boil  10  minutes  and  seal  in  ster¬ 
ilized  cans  while  hot. 

* 

Pipe  cucumbers  are  also  good  in  a 
sweet  pickle  made  as  follows :  Four  me¬ 
dium  ripe  cucumbers,  2  lbs.  sugar,  one 
quart  vinegar,  two  tablespoons  whole 
cloves,  three  tablespoons  broken  stick  cin¬ 
namon,  two  teaspoons  salt,  two  teaspoons 
powdered  alum,  one  quart  water.  Cut 
cucumbers  in  half  crosswise,  and  then 
iu  quarters.  Scrape  out  seeds  and  soft 
substance  and  peel.  Put  into  preserving- 
kettle  and  add  water  to  cover,  measuring 
the  water  as  used.  Add  alum,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  to  each  quart  of  water.  Heat  slow¬ 
ly  to  the  boiling  point  and  let  simmer 
over  a  slow  fire  for  two  hours.  Drain 
and  chill  in  cold  water.  Tie  spices  in  a 
bag  and  add  to  vinegar,  sugar  and  salt, 
bring  to  the  boiling  point,  and  add  cu¬ 
cumbers  drained  from  cold  water  and 
dried  between  towels.  Simmer  until  cu¬ 
cumbers  can  be  pierced  with  a  straw. 
Pack  in  sterilized  jars  and  seal  while 
hot.  Or  simmer  cucumbers  in  hot  vine¬ 
gar  for  20  minutes,  put  into  a  stone  jar 
and  pour  over  syrup.  Drain  off  syrup, 
bring  to  the  boiling  point  and  pour  over 
cucumbers  for  three  successive  mornings. 
Keep  covered  in  a  stone  jar  or  seal  in 
cans. 


Cooking  for  One  in  Her 
Room 

We  have  had  in  our  family  considerable 
experience  of  the  kind  asked  for  by  Mrs. 
B.  E.  K.  of  Vermont,  and  I  would  like 
to  pass  on  some  of  the  things  we  learned. 
My  sister,  for  a  number  of  years,  was  in 
a  position  that  made  it  necessary  for  her 
to  provide  her  own  meals  from  Sunday 
night  to  Friday  night.  She  became  quite 
expert  at  providing  herself  a  varied  and 
palatable  menu,  with  the  help  of  what 
could  be  prepared  at  home.  It  is  really 
not  difficult,  and  with  a  little  labor  and 
thought,  more  palatable  food,  more  nour¬ 
ishing  and  better  balanced  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  way,  than  can  be  secured  at 
restaurants  or  boarding  houses,  and,  of 
course,  at  much  less  cost. 

Just  what  foods  this  girl  will  need, 
dishes,  cooking  equipment,  etc.,  will  de¬ 
pend  on  living  conditions  where  she 
rooms,  and  also  on  the  time  of  year.  If 
there  is  electricity  available  for  toaster 
and  electric  grill,  and  if  a  refrigerator 
may  be  shared  with  her  landlady,  the 
problem  will  be  greatly  simplified.  But 
even  without  these  aids,  good  meals  can 
be  managed  very  nicely,  although  in  warm 
weather  less  food  can  be  taken  from 
home,  and  more  will  have  to  be  bought 
from  day  to  day  as  needed. 

If  electricity  can  be  used,  it  is  best  to 
make  arrangcineut  for  its  use  beforehand. 


There  should  be  a  perfect  understanding 
at  first,  and  the  one  who  is  taking  the 
room  should  be  willing  to  pay  a  reason¬ 
able  sum  for  its  use. 

Breakfast  food,  toast,  bacon,  eggs  and 
a  cup  of  cocoa,  can  be  prepared  very  well 
with  the  electric  grill  and  toaster.  This 
with  fruit  is  a  liberal  breakfast.  If  elec¬ 
tricity  cannot  be  used,  the  cans  of  solid 
alcohol,  the  little  folding  stove  that  comes 
for  its  use,  small  kettle,  and  little  tin  fry¬ 
ing-pan,  will  provide  the  same  menu, 
lacking  the  toast.  For  lunch,  a  can  of 
soup  heated,  with  cold  meat,  rolls,  butter, 
cookies  and  a  warm  drink  of  milk,  will  be 
ample.  The  •  evening  meal  should  be 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


202 — Popular  Sports 
Dress.  Designed  in 
sizes  10,  18,  20 

years,  30.  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  30  requires 
2%  yds.  of  36-in. 
printed  with  2% 
yds.  of  36-in.  plain 
material,  and  1% 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial  for  separate 
camisole.  Ten  cents. 
E  m  b.  Monogram 
Motif  No.  11012 
(blue)  10c  extra. 


SCO— Slenderizing  in 
Effect.  Designed  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
1  yd.  of  40-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


992 — Smart  and  Be¬ 
coming.  Designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3(4 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
32-in.  contrasting. 


84C — ’Dainty  Bolero. 
Designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  40-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  (4  yd.  of 
18-in.  contrasting 
and  3(4  yds.  of  rib¬ 
bon.  Ten  cents. 


11117 


Embroidery  Transfer  11117  —  Design  for 
Bolster  Cover  and  Curtains.  Pattern  pro¬ 
vides  motifs  for  one  pair  curtains  and  one 
bolster  cover.  Design  for  bolster  cover 
measures  24x9  in.  Motifs  for  curtains 
measure  6x13  and  24x9  for  the  valance. 
Ten  cents. 


Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents. 


heavier,  as  there  will  be  more  time  then 
both  to  prepare  and  digest  it.  An  electric 
cooker  that  costs  about  $5,  and  will  both 
boil  and  bake,  would  be  very  convenient, 
as  meat  and  two  vegetables  can  be  cooked 
in  it  at  the  same  time.  Failing  this,  home- 
canned  meat,  or  some  that  has  been  mere¬ 
ly  cooked  at  home,  can  be  used  for  several 
days’  meals,  and  a  chop  or  small  piece  of 
steak  can  be  cooked  later  in  the  week  on 
the  little  alcohol  burner.  Canned  vege¬ 
tables  should  be  used  liberally,  and  a  jar 
of  prepared  mayonnaise  with  fruits,  iet- 
tuce  and  cabbage  will  make  a  variety  of 


easily  prepared  salads,  and  these  will 
furnish  the  necessary  raw  food.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  bread,  rolls, 
cookies,  canned  vegetables,  jelly,  butter, 
eggs,  with  cooked  meat  and,  perhaps,  a 
pint  jar  of  rice  or  similar  pudding,  should 
be  taken  from  home. 

A  tin  bread  box — roller  top  is  most 
convenient — will  keep  bread,  rolls  and 
cake  moist  and  delicious  in  the  ordinary 
room  temperature  for  five  or  six  days.  In 
cold  weather  a  box  on  the  window  sill 
makes  a  good  refrigerator,  and  at  this 
season  more  food  can  be  cooked  at  home 
and  taken  along. 

Be  sure  there  is  plenty  of  milk  and 
cream  in  the  daily  bill  of  fare,  as  well 
as  an  abundance  of  fruit.  Milk  can  be 
purchased  in  most  towns,  but  sometimes 
evaporated  milk  must  be  used,  and  is  fair¬ 
ly  satisfactory.  If  canned  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  purchased,  the  individual,  or 
“buffet”  size,  is  very  convenient  for  one 
person  to  use. 

In  a  town  where  stores  are  convenient 
it  is  always  easy  to  buy  small  quantities 
of  food,  such  as  a  chop  or  two,  a  couple 
of  oranges,  a  small  head  of  lettuce,  etc. 

In  a  short  time  one  becomes  expert  in 
cooking  over  one  small  burner,  and  it  is 
surprising  what  delicious  meals  can  be 
got  for  one  person  in  this  way.  There 
will  be  many  foods,  too,  that  you  have 
never  thought  of  cooking  and  putting  in 
a  glass  jar,  that  you  will  find  are  easily 
prepared  and  carried  in  this  way. 

_  Some  desserts  that  can  be  made  by  the 
girl  in  her  rooms  are  junket,  gelatin  des¬ 
serts,  cornstarch  and  the  prepared  fruit 
gelatins.  Lady  fingers  or  macaroons, 
topped  with  whipped  cream,  are  good,  and 
quickly  prepared. 

The  tendency  for  one  person  living 
along,  is  to  live  on  rolls  or  bread,  with 
butter,  jelly  and  cakes.  This  must  be 
guarded  against.  Though  it  may  seem 
to  be  a  good  bit  of  bother  to  prepare  a 
varied  menu  for  just  one  person,  it  is 
very  necessary  for  health  and  well-being. 
If  the  young  girl  is  not  well  versed  in 
food  values,  a  daily  menu  for  one  week 
in  advance  might  be  prepared  at  home 
over  the  week  end. 

One  more  thing :  In  preparing  and  eat¬ 
ing  food  in  a  rented  room  be  especially 
careful  not  to  spatter  floor  or  walls  with 
grease.  Keep  crumbs  and  litter  off  the 
floor,  and  all  food  stuffs  in  neat  contain¬ 
ers,  as  much  out  of  the  way  as  possible. 
Cooking  and  eating  in  a  room  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  without  the  least  detriment  to 
rooms  or  furniture,  if  one  is  careful.  If 
such  a  reputation  is  acquired  during  her 
first  year  of  school,  the  girl  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  securing  a  room  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  course. 

ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 


Hot  Tamales 

Hot  tamales  are  made  as  follows,  and 
are  excellent  to  sell  at  a  bazaar,  church 
social,  etc. : 

Make  a  thick  cornmeal  mush  well 
cooked,  preferably  of  white  meal,  and 
spread  on  green  corn  husks,  making  a 
layer  about  one-half  inch  thick.  Chop 
a  quantity  of  cooked  meat  fine  (chicken, 
veal,  etc.)  ;  moisten  slightly,  season  and 
spread  a  layer  of  this  over  the  mush,  then 
roll  in  the  corn-husk,  jelly  roll  fashion, 
and  arrange  tamales  closelv  together  in 
a  pan  so  that  they  will  “set”  and  hold 
their  shape.  When  wanted  to  serve  steam 
until  well  heated  through.  m.  b.  s. 


"Royal”  ----- 

Modern  Bathroom,  ^52^5 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Comni^. 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  i,ine  of 
numbing- and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices 
We  pay  the  freight.  puces. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80, 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


DANIELS 

CHUNK 

FURNACE 

Radically  Different 
Double  Door  15  x  17 


Sam  Daniels  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 


Hardwick  Vermont 


ximuik,  v*r»y,i>eige,  ixuae,  reacn 
C  nampapne.  Sizes :  to  10^.  Good  openings  for  agents 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD,  MASS 


Story  of  the  BIBLE  from 
GENESIS  to  REVELATION 

Told  in  simple  language  and  adapted  to 
all  ages,  but  especially  for  the  young. 
Beautiful  colored  pictures. 

Slightly  Shopworn,  Reduced  to  $1.00 
The  STORY  of  the  GOSPEL 

by  Chas.  Foster 

The  CHILD’S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  Print¬ 
ed  In  short  words,  easy  to  understand. 

Slightly  Shopworn,  Reduced  to  $1.00 

First  Stepsfor  LITTLE  FEET 
in  GOSPEL  PATHS 

by  Chas.  Foster 

Slightly  Shopworn,  Reduced  to  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Use  the 

sprinkling  can 

FREELY 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant  quickly 
establishes  health  con¬ 
ditions  and  helps  to 
prevent  contagious 
diseases. 

Dip,  spray  or  sprin¬ 
kle  and  give  every 
animal  a  chance  to  be 
at  its  best  and  to  do 
its  best. 

This  standardized 
preparation  has  five 
times  the  strength  of 
carbolic  acid.  Always 
uniform  in  strength. 
It  makes  the  finest, 
milk-white  emulsion 
of  any  dip  you  can 
buy  at  any  price. 


Destroys 
disease  germs 
— keeps  down 
foul  odors 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Dis¬ 
infectant  kills  hog 
lice,  sheep  ticks,  scab. 

Kills  poultry  lice 
and  mites.  Destroys 
disease  germs  and 
makes  dairy  barns 
sanitary  and  clean 
smelling. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant  costs 
less  than  ordinary 
dips  because  it  goes 
farther. 

Excellent  household 
disinfectant. 

Guaranteed 
Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc. 

Ashland.  Ohio 


DR.HESS  DIP 

AND  DISINFECTANT 


SB 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Finances 

From  a  monetary  standpoint  the  coun¬ 
try  woman  can  seldom  compete  with  her 
city  sister  in  Christmas  presents.  An  in¬ 
ventory  of  resources  has  made  me  see  the 
practicability  of  preparing  my  presents 
during  the  Summer  and  Autumn.  Two 
old  friends  will  receive  glasses  of  gaily- 
colored  jelly;  a  sister  will  get  preserved 
cherries,  others  friends  will  be  given  bot¬ 
tles  of  grape  juice.  At  Christmas  time 
the  traditional  enmity  between  the  ant 
and  the  grasshopper  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
Canned  beans,  tomatoes,  berries  are  ex¬ 
cellent  substitutes  for  money.  It  is  wise 
to  remember  in  July  that  in  December 
some  grasshopper  is  very  apt  to  tug  at 
one’s  heartstrings. 

We  have  been  studying  a  government 
bulletin  on  the  storing  of  Winter  vege¬ 
tables  and,  since  rotted  vegetables  mean 
a  double  loss,  the  loss  of  the  vegetables 
are  also  the  loss  of  the  replacement 
money,  we  plan  some  rather  extensive 
changes  in  our  storage  methods.  Due  to 
a  warm  argument  with  a  city  friend,  we 
are  attempting  an  unusual  variety  ot 
vegetables.  Too  many  people  refer  to  the 
“poor”  farmer.  I  question  our  poverty. 
I  am  proving  to  myself  that  our  income 
is  actually  larger  than  is  the  city  family  s 
of  the  same  group,  and  that  our  possi¬ 
bilities  are  greater.  I’m  checking  care¬ 
fully  on  life’s  essentials,  rather  than  on 
the  merely  conventional  medium  of  ex¬ 
change,  money. 

We’d  like  to  save  the  money  spent  for 
lettuce  during  the  Winter,  and  wonder 
if  it  would  be  feasible  to  raise  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  lettuce  in  a  hotbed.  No  one  in 
this  neighborhood  has  ever  made  such  an 
attempt.  I  suppose  leaf  lettuce  would  be 
the  most  practical  kind?  Last  year  we 
tried  endive  for  Winter,  but  the  family 
won’t  eat  it.  This  year  we  have  planted 
celery,  though  people  insist  celery  isn  t 
going  to  do  well  here.  We  selected  French, 
Self-blanching  seed.  An  extremely  wet 
June  has  saved  much  carrying  of  water 
for  the  plants,  which  seem  to  be  doing 
fairly  well. 

I  have  credited  the  income  account 
with  50  cents,  the  estimated  cost  of  our 
simple  supper,  consisting  of  cream  of 
pea  soup,  lettuce  with  French  dressing, 
and  raspberries.  There  were  two  of  us 
and  we  ate  a  full  quart  of  raspberries,  so 
I  think  50  cents  was  an  extremely  low 
estimate.  We  had  fried  chicken  for  din¬ 
ner.  We  retail  our  chickens  at  45  cents 
a  pound  so  I  gave  full  credit  for  the  two 
pounds.  I  find  if  we  had  bought  the  food 
we  ate  today  the  cost  would  have  been 
two  dollars.  As  it  is,  the  coffee,  olive 
oil,  and  bread,  which  was  all  we  had 
bought,  could  not  have  cost  more  than  a 
half  dollar. 

Our  income  account  is  credited  with  the 
fuel  used,  also,  except  of  course  for  the 
oil  stove.  We  burn  dead  wood  and 
stumps,  so  there  is  no  depreciation  of 
farm  value  in  taking  the  wood.  There  is 
a  labor  cost,  of  course,  and  we  hire  a 
man  with  a  gasoline  engine  to  do  the 
sawing. 

We  retail  our  young  frying-size  roost¬ 
ers  in  Washington,  first  killing  them  and 
plucking  the  feathers.  This  year’s  feath¬ 
ers  are  going  into  cushions,  and  will  be 
used  as  presents  when  occasions  arise. 
Some  time  ago  some  woman’s  magazine 
showed  designs  suitable  for  patchwork 
cushions,  suggesting  to  me  limitless  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  disposing  of  odd  scraps  and 
experimenting  with  different  colors.  Apro¬ 
pos  of  color  experiments,  my  grandmother 
very  successfully  used  hickory  bark  in 
dyeing  old  white  scraps  for  quilt  pieces. 
She  used  other  barks  also,  but  I  was  too 
young  to  remember  the  kind  or  the  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  she  attained  the  really 
lovely  colors.  Perhaps  some  li.  N.-Y. 
reader  has  had  experience  with  homemade 
dyes. 

There  are  so  many  intangible  things 
one  can’t  put  in  as  a  farm  income,  and 
yet  contribute  largely  to  prosperity.  The 
majority  of  farmers  don’t  feel  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses  in 
house  furnishings.  A  salaried  city  man 
spends  for  more  up-to-date  electric  light 
fixtures  what  the  country  man  spends  for 
concrete  floors  in  the  chicken-houses. 
Both  argue  that  the  value  of  the  property 
is  thereby  increased.  I  can’t  argue  the 
matter,  but  something  tells  me  the  money 
spent  in  concrete  floors  is  worth  more 
than  that  spent  in  merely  investing  in  an 
over-supply  of  freak  lighting  fixtures.  In 
listing  income  and  expense  they  are  equal. 
I  wish  my  course  in  economics  hadn’t 
been  so  much  above  my  head,  because  I 
think  my  judgment  could  be  proved  sound. 

It  is  said  that  a  larger  income  brings 
about  a  higher  standard  of  living.  I’ve 
been  vague  about  exactly  what  is  meant 
by  a  “standard  of  living.”  If  it  means 
beautiful  surroundings,  privacy,  whole¬ 
some  food,  chances  to  read  and  think,  how 
great  indeed  is  the  farmer’s  income  !  In 
those  advantages  we  compete  very  favor¬ 
ably  with  highly  paid  executives  and  suc¬ 
cessful  business  men.  Yet  how  can  we 
list  then  as  money  assets  when  I’ll  ad¬ 
mit,  very  fortunately  for  us,  our  tax  bills 
are  half  as  large  as  our  city  friends’, 
whose  seemingly  spacious  homes  are  so 
divorced  of  privacy  that  it  is  necessary 
to  visit  an  art  gallery  to  enjoy  a  con¬ 
fidential  conversation.  I’ll  grant,  also, 
'that  the  art  gallery  affords  limitless 
privacy.  My  husband  and  I  did  our 
courting  there,  being  ut  that  time  city 
people.  B.  P. 


Fruit  Desserts 

Now  that  we  have  such  a  wide  choice 
of  berries  and  fruits  a  few  new  recipes 
may  come  in  handy. 

Strawberry  Cakes.  —  Make  any  good 
white  cake,  or  the  following  may  be  used  : 
One  egg,  one  yolk  only ;  one  cup  sugar, 
one  cup  cream,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  two 
teaspoons  cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoon 
soda.  Salt,  and  flour  enough  to  stir 
smooth  from  lumps.  Bake  in  muffin  tins. 
When  cold  frost  with  one  egg  white,  one 
cup  sugar,  %  cup  strawberries.  Crush 
the  strawberries  with  half  the  sugar.  Beat 
the  egg  white  until  very  stiff,  beat  in  re¬ 
maining  sugar  a  little  at  a  time,  then 
beat  in  the  crushed  strawberries.  Beat 
the  mixture  with  a  spoon  until  light  and 
thick.  These  cakes  are  quite  as  pretty 
as  they  are  delicious.  Later  in  the  sea¬ 
son  the  frosting  may  be  made  with  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries  or  finely  mashed 
peaches. 

To  make  blueberry  or  huckleberry 
cakes,  add  one  cup  blueberries  to  the  cake 
recipe  given. 

Green  apples  will  be  here  soon;  try 
making  an  apple  dumpling.  Fill  a  small 
dish,  I  use  a  casserole,  with  apples  which 
have  been  peeled,  quartered  and  the  cores 
removed.  Pour  over  them  a  cup  of  sugar, 
a  little  salt,  sprinkle  with  cinnamon  and 
dot  with  butter.  Steam  until  apples  are 
soft.  Make  a  soft  biscuit  dough  with  wa¬ 
ter  and  without  shortening  and  spread 


over  the  apples.  Steam  30  minutes  long¬ 
er.  Serve  hot  with  sugar  and  cream  or 
a  sauce  made  of  three  cups  hot  water, 
one  cup  sugar,  three  tablespoons  flour, 
salt.  Mix  sugar,  flour  and  salt  with  a 
little  cold  water,  pour  gradually  into  hot 
water,  boil  until  thick  and  transparent. 
Add  a  heaping  tablespoon  butter.  Just 
before  serving  add  one  tablespoon  vanilla. 

ETHEL  KITTREDGE. 


Cottage  Cheese  Recipes 

As  a  main  dish  cottage  cheese  may  be 
served  plain  with  cream  or  top  milk,  in 
a  cheese  loaf,  or  as  a  souffle.  Cottage 
custard  and  cottage  cheese  pie  make  good 
desserts.  Salads  may  be  made  of  nuts 
and  cottage  cheese  balls,  tomatoes  stuffed 
with  cheese,  pepper  rings  stuffed  with 
cheese,  dates  or  prunes  stuffed  with 
cheese,  peaches  or  pineapple  with  cheese 
balls,  and  nuts  and  celery  and  cheese. 

Cottage  Cheese  Loaf. — One  cup  cooked 
kidney  beans,  one  cup  cottage  cheese,  one 
cup  ground  peanuts,  one  cup  bread 
crumbs,  one  cup  boiled  rice,  one  table¬ 
spoon  chopped  onion,  one  tablespoon  fat, 
one  cup  tomato  juice,  salt  and  pepper. 
Mix  the  ingredients  well  and  form  the 
mixture  into  a  roll.  Brush  it  over  wfith 
melted  fat  and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  25  minutes.  Serve  the  loaf  with  a 
white  sauce,  to  which  may  be  added  two 
tablespoons  of  minced  sweet  red  pepper. 

Cottage  Cheese  Omelette. — Two  eggs, 


one  tablespoon  chopped  pimentos,  three 
rounded  tablespoons  cottage  cheese,  two 
tablespoons  milk,  %  teaspoon  soda,  % 
teaspoon  salt.  Beat  the  yolks  and  whites 
of  the  eggs  separately.  Add  to  the  yolks 
the  salt,  milk  and  cheese,  with  which 
have  been  blended  the  pimentos.  Finally 
fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites,  pour  in¬ 
to  a  hot  frying-pan  in  which  has  been 
melted  about  %  tablespoon  fat.  Cook  the 
omelet  slowly  until  the  egg  has  set.  Place 
in  the  oven,  fold  over  in  the  center.  Gar¬ 
nish  with  parsley.  Other  seasoning  may 
be  used,  such  as  chopped  parsley,  green 
pepper  or  minced  ham.  MRS.  J.  w.  R. 

Mock  Asparagus 

Here  is  an  easy  method  of  enlarging 
your  supply  of  vegetables,  for  Winter 
use.  When  canning  Swiss  chard  if  you 
strip  out  the  center  rib,  and  use  just  the 
leafy  part  for  greens,  you  will  have  a 
clever  substitute  for  asparagus.  Cut  the 
ribs  into  short  pieces,  scald  them  by  pour¬ 
ing  boiling  water  over  them,  and  let 
stand  five  minutes,  covered,  then  fill 
sterilized  pint  cans  with  the  stems,  using 
the  liquid,  also  add  half  teaspoon  salt  to 
each  pint.  Put  in  cooker,  with  rubber 
in  place  and  cover  on  but  not  screwed 
tight.  Boil  one  hour,  then  tighten  cap. 

MRS.  W.  R.  L. 
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darling:  ^  * 


"Good  morning,  Bill” 

You  KNOW  more  about  motors  than  the  rest  ot  the 
family  put  together.  It  was  you  who  talked  your  father  into 
trading  in  the  honest  old  car  that  girls  laughed  at  for  the 
snappy  sports  model  that  is  the  pride  of  your  heart. 

You  are  sort  of  responsible  for  that  car.  Bill.  If  you 
don’t  look  after  it  and  give  it  a  square  deal,  the  chances  are 
nobody  will. 

You  have  bought  hobo  gas  and  oil  occasionally — every¬ 
body  has.  What  happened?  The  motor  soon  got  sluggish 
in  traffic,  tired  on  hills.  A  cylinder  began  to  pass  oil  and 
foul  the  plug.  The  engine  knocked  and  sputtered.  You 
are  sensitive  to  that  sort  of  thing — it  takes  away  the  joy  of 
motoring. 

But  do  you  realize  that  the  motor  suffered  permanent 
injury? 

The  fit  of  a  bearing  and  shaft  or  a  piston  and  cylinder  is 
a  beautiful  thing,  Bill,  when  it’s  right;  but  when  it  gets 
gouged  and  scarred  and  carbonized  because  of  bad  oil  and 
gas  that  motor’s  day  of  sweet  performance  is  gone  for  good. 

You  can  buy  good  gasoline  and  oil  at  half  mile  intervals 
all  over  New  York  and  New  England.  Is  it  good  sense. 

Bill,  to  buy  any  other  kind  to  save  a  nickel  or  to  avoid 
driving  another  block? 

There  are  cheaper  gasolines  and  oils  than 
Socony.  And  eggs  sell  for  different  prices  too. 
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Complete  Nutrition  of 
Live  Stock 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

It  lias  been  correctly  alleged  that  you 
can  starve  a  dog  to  death  on  tine  white 
wheat  flour;  it  is  equally  true  that  man 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  That  “all 
flesh  is  grass”  cannot  be  disputed,  but 
grass  approximates  a  complete  ration, 
while  wheat  flour  is  sadly  lacking  in  sev¬ 
eral  important  nutrient  elements. 

Long  before  the  day  of  research  chem¬ 
ists  man  learned  that  he  must  eat  a  va¬ 
riety  of  foodstuffs,  if  he  would  live  and 
thrive,  and  this  is  equally  true  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  Man  balances  his  ra¬ 
tions,  on  the  basis  of  handed-down  experi¬ 
ence  ;  animals  instinctively  do  likewise, 
and  nature  assists  them  in  their  selective 
work. 

It  might  be  argued  that  if  a  little  of  a 
good  thing  proves  beneficial,  more  of  that 
one  thing  should  be  better,  but  that  does 
not  prove  true  in  practice.  As  examples 
of  intentional  food  balancing  by  man  we 
may  cite  his  combining  of  bread  and  but¬ 
ter,  mush  and  milk,  pork  and  beans,  nam 
and  eggs,  corned  beef  and  cabbage,  meat 
and  potatoes.  Animals  instinctively  bal¬ 
ance  their  rations  in  similar  manner, 
when. living  in  a  state  of  nature  or  fed  on 
the  cafeteria  plan,  from  self-feeders  con¬ 
taining  a  variety  of  foods.  In  the  wild 
state,  and  to  some  extent  in  domestica¬ 
tion,  they  move  about  to  find  a  variety  of 
feed.  Each  species  of  animal,  too,  lias 
been  provided  with  prehensile  and  diges¬ 
tive  organs  perfectly  adapted  for  the 
gathering  and  disposal  of  nutrients  ob¬ 
tainable  in  its  particular  environment 
and,  so,  we  find  amnivorous  animals,  like 
the  hog,  that  can  eat  and  digest  all  man¬ 
ner  of  feed ;  carnivorous  or  flesh-eating 
animals,  like  the  dog ;  herbivorous  ani¬ 
mals,  like  the  horse  and  ass ;  ruminant,  or 
cud-clieiving  animals,  like  the  cow  and 
sheep ;  while  others,  such  as  several 
species  of  rodents,  might  be  mentioned. 

Originally,  animals  had  to » live  to¬ 
gether,  but  not  in  a  millennial  state  of 
peace  and  happiness.  We  can  visualize 
the  giraffe  cropping  leaves  from  the  high¬ 
est  boughs,  the  elephant  breaking  down 
the  trees  and  browsing  at  will,  and  the 
tapir  using  its  snout,  and  the  ant-eater 
its  sticky  tongue,  to  good  advantage.  All 
of  us  have  seen  horses,  cattle  and  sheep 
grazing  in  the  same  pasture  and  each  se¬ 
lecting  the  sort  of  herbage  it  relished  best, 
the  sheep,  with  cleft  upper  lip,  cropping 
the  shortest  grass  and  the  liog  “going 
them  one  better”  by  digging  for  roots, 
grubs  and  minerals,  with  rooting  cartilage 
and  special  snout  bone. 

Ever  there  has  had  to  be  “survival  of 
the  fittest;”  the  weak  has  “gone  to  the 
wall.”  Carnivorous  animals  have  preyed 
upon  the  weaker  kinds ;  then  the  latter, 
in  time,  came  to  be  protected  and  domes¬ 
ticated  by  man  and  to  him  have  had  to 
look  for  sustenance.  Not  always  has  lie 
intelligently  and  perfectly  fulfilled  his 
mission,  a»d  failure  to  balance  the  ra¬ 
tions  of  his  charges  has  been  one  of  his 
flagrant  faults ;  consequently,  the  penalty 
of  incomplete  feeding  and  pampering  has 
had  to  be  paid,  at  the  expense  of  the  ani¬ 
mals,  for  they  have  degenerated  in  con¬ 
stitutional  strength  and  resistant  powers, 
so  that  they  more  readily  fall  victims  to 
disease. 

This  degeneracy  is  evidenced  today  by 
lack  of  prolificacy  and  the  prevalance  of 
such  germ-caused  diseases  as  tuberculosis, 
contagious  abortion,  rickets,  goiter,  hair¬ 
lessness,  mastitis  or  garget,  navel  and 
joint  disease  and  white  scours  (pneumo¬ 
enteritis).  Incomplete  feeding,  lack  of 
minerals,  insanitary  housing,  deprivation 
of  outdoor  exercise  and  direct  sunlight, 
ih-an-in  or  consanguineous  breeding, 
mating  of  immature  animals  and  unnatu¬ 
ral  forcing  for  show  and  phenomenal  rec¬ 
ords,  have  algo  made  the  ultra-domesti¬ 
cated  animal  susceptible  to  a  host  of 
other  ills  that  need  not  here  be  mentioned. 

Now  man  is  attempting  to  remedy  some 
of  the  ill-effects  that  have  resulted  from 
his  pampering  and  mismanagement  of 
the  domesticated  animals.  That  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  task,  but  thanks  to  our  eminent  re¬ 
search  chemists,  animal  husbandmen, 
sanitarians  and  veterinarians,  some  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  and  stockmen  every¬ 
where  will  do  well  to  adopt  and  carry  in¬ 
to  effect  certain  practices  in  management 
and  feeding  they  have  promulgated  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Bulletins  may  be  obtained 
from  .the  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  giving  full  particulars  x’elative  to 
every  phase  of  the  live  stock  industry, 
summarizing  the  discoveries  and  deduc¬ 
tions  of  the  scientists,  and  detailing  in¬ 
structions  for  their  application.  Readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  also  make  them¬ 
selves  conversant  with  these  records  of 
progress  and  take  full  advantage  of  their 
teachings,  for  the  betterment  of  their 
farm  practice  and  enhancement  of  their 
profits. 

As  an  aid  in  this  commendable  study 
and  practice,  the  articles  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  these  columns  should  be  care¬ 
fully  noted.  Other  articles  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  from  time  to  time,  will  also  deal 
with  the  recent  conclusions  of  the  scien¬ 
tists  about  nutritional  matters  which 
stockmen  should  understand  and  heed  in 
the  management  of  their  studs,  herds  and 
flocks.  The  editors  will  welcome  sugges¬ 
tions  and  be  glad,  as  heretofore,  to  answer 
any  special  questions  submitted. 


Ailing  Goat 

My  goat,  until  recently  a  four-quart 
milker,  has  been  suffering  for  a  week 
from  what  was  apparently  a  snake  bite  in 
the  right  half  of  her  udder.  She  had  high 
fever,  loss  of  appetite,  labored  breathing 
followed  in  a  few  days  by  convulsive 
tremors  and  nervous  chills.  This  was  at¬ 
tended  by  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
milk  and  in  its  place  the  distention  of 
the  entire-affected  area  with  sedematous 
fluid,  some  of  which  I  have  been  able  to 
press  out  of  the  teat,  but  only  a  few 
thin  liair-like  streams  at  a  time.  She  has 
had  two  doses  of  Epsom  Salts  and  will 
get  another  today.  E.  H. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Let  me  repeat  here  what  has  often 
been  said  regarding  sick  farm  animals — 
first  call  a  competent  veterinarian.  Don’t 
wait — a  delay  may  cause  the  loss  of  a 
valuable  animal  which  might  have  been 
saved  by  quick  action  on  the  part  of  the 
owner. 

It  is  impossible  properly  to  diagnose  a 
case  of  this  kind,  and  even  if  we  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head,  there  has  already  been 
a  loss  of  time  which  may  spell  destruction 


at  that.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  snake 
has  bitten  the  goat  in  question.  Such  a 
thing  would  be  possible,  though  not  prob¬ 
able. 

Symptoms  of  much  the  same  nature  have 
been  discribed  by  others  where  no  poison¬ 
ous  snakes  occur.  To  me  it  would  seem 
more  likely  that  this  goat  has  picked  up 
something  in  the  fields  of  a  poisonous  kind 
such  as  might  cause  this  condition, 
though  it  may  not  prove  fatal.  There  are 
many  poisonous  plants  in  our  fields  and 
woods  seldom  noticed  by  stock  which,  if 
eaten,  may  cause  serious  trouble.  Spring 
is  the  worst  time  of  all,  when  other  green 
things  are  later  in  showing  through  the 
ground. 

I  submitted  the  above  question  to  Will 
L.  TeWalt,  a  most  excellent  authority  on 
goafs.  Below  is  his  reply : 

“Prompt  action  including  cauterizing, 
coupled  with  prolonged  bathing  of  af¬ 
fected  part  with  permanganate  of  potash 
tablets  (3)  dissolved  in  one  quart  of 
water,  also  good  physic,  gives  relief,  but 
in  this  case  of  long  standing  it  may  re¬ 
quire  considerable  application  of  hot  packs 
(hot  water  bottle,  hot  ashes  or  salt  in 
bag,  held  in  place)  or  having  towels 
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wrung  out  of  hot  water  to  which  has  been 
added  a  few  drops  of  turpentine,  coupled 
with  frequent  milking  and  careful  massage 
with  olive  oil.  In  the  meantime  the  prob¬ 
abilities  are  if  the  snake  is  not  of  a 
poisonous  type  the  doe  will  have  probably 
thrown  off  the  effects  to  some  extent  ere 
this,  provided  she  was  in  good  strong  con¬ 
dition.  There  have  been  several  similar 
reports  this  season ;  in  fact  more  than 
usual.”  WILI.ET  RANDALL. 


The  1928  Lamb  Crop 

The  1928  lamb  crop  for  the  United 
States  was  8  per  cent  larger  than  the 
1927  crop,  and  9  per  cent  larger  than  the 
1926  crop.  The  greater  part  of  the  in¬ 
crease  this  year  was  in  the  western  lamb 
States.  The  increase  there  was  due  fo  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  breeding  ewes 
and  to  the  number  of  Iambs  docked  per 
100  ewes.  The  western  lamb  crop  docked 
is  estimated  at  17.083,000  head  in  1928, 
compared  to  15,356,000  in  1927,  and  16, 
243.000  in  1926.  The  number  of  lambs 
docked  per  100  ewes  is  estimated  at  83.2 
in  1928.  78.9  in  1927.  and  87.7  in  1926. 
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CHECKERBOARD 
S§)  BAGS  I 


rr  AS  THE  GRASS  LOSES  ITS 
GREENNESS  AND  ITS  PROTEIN 
REPLACE  ORANGE  CHECKER 
COW  CHOW  WITH  GREEN 
CHECKER  (24%) 

COW  CHOW. 


^afcemore 


When  there’s  plenty  of 

MOISTURE  AND  THE  GRASS 
‘  IS  GREEN  AND  SUCCULENT, 
FEED  ORAN6E  CHECKER  (16%) 
COW  CHOW. 
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When  the  grass  gets  still 

DRIER  ,  THE  WEATHER  HOT,  AND 
THE  FLIES  BOTHERSOME 
FEED  PURINA 
BULKY-LAS  WITH 
24%  COW  CHOW. 


Write  us  for 
a  Purina  Cow 
Booklet — free 


T/^EEP  the  milk  flow  uniform 
J  through  the  whole  pasture 
season,  by  feeding  the  Purina  Chow 
that  fits  your  own  pasture  condi¬ 
tions.  It’s  a  whole  lot  cheaper  than 
allowing  a  slump  and  then  trying 
to  get  your  cows  back  into  shape. 

Order  Purina  from  the 
checkerboard  feed  dealer. 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eight  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 


PURINA  CHOWS 


24%  PROTEIN  COW  CHOW 
20%  PROTEIN  COW  CHOW 
CALF  CHOW  BULKY-LAS  PIG  CHOW  HOG  CHOW 
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GRANGE  SILOS 

Wood  Stave 

Silos  worthy  of 
the  name  they 
bear. 

You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  see  our 
catalogue  and  get 
our  price  before 
buying  any  silo. 

A  card  to  our 
office  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  send 
you  both. 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Karakul 
sheep 

the  Sheep  that  produce 
Persian  Lamb  Fur  Hams 
and  Ewes  ot  the  best  breed¬ 
ing  for  sale.  The  only 
Sheep  that  produces  Furs. 

H.  C.  DAVIS  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


We  are  offering  ehoice  Yearling  Hams  of  good  type, 
nice  condition,  suitable  for  cross-breeding,  as  low  ns 
S3S.00  each,  while  they  last.  All  stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS 
Arthur  llanks.  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  X.  J. 


"A  2000  Idaho  Yearling  Breeding  Ewes 

The  right  kind  for  hot  house  lambs  or  later  breeding. 
Write,  wire  or  come  and  see  them. 

CHARLES  II.  1IRAG6  HOLLEY,  X.  Y. 


For  Sale— REGISTERED  CHEYIOT  1927.  Particulars : 

Address  THOMAS  McNUTT,  Manager,  Whitpoin  Farms,  Ambler,  Penne. 


GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Clait  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire:— Langwater  Matter  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  S26  land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Guernsey  Heifer  for  Sale 

At  Farmer’s  Price 

CHEDCO  BEAUTY 
Dropped  February  6th,  1927 

SIRE — Mixter  Reliance. 

DAM— Mixter  Beauty,  10181.7  lbs.  milk,  588.14  lbs.  butter 
fat.  Class  A. 

C.  E.  COTTING 

70  Federal  Street  Boston,  Mass, 

Accredited  Herd  100024. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  eecure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
hulls,  from  a  elean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dame  or  dame  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  mkWl  D1IBT  Flint.  II  C.  ltd  II..  Philo..  Ps 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 
SMITH VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


9  GUERNSEY  SPRINGERS— 2  and  3  years  old.  Good  individ¬ 
uals.  Registered.  Two  clean  tests.  Overstocked. 
Pi  ice  very  reasonable.  JOHN  S.  FORT  -  W allay  Falls,  N.  T. 


PIR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TENWILU6ER,  Wauwatosa,  Wit. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Shippers  ot  Dairy  Cattle  In  the  East. 

ICO  head  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Foland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


rv>r  highly  bred.  Orada  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
U  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wle. 


GOATS 


Pure  Bred  and  High  Grade 

Toggenburg  Milk  Goats  and  Kids 

for  sale— one  pure  bred  buck. 

A.  llasseumayer  -  -  Wintertou,  X»  Y 


SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

i’oggenburgs.  there  is  no  more  reliable  breed,  persisant 

milkers.  SHARPLES,Shor«!u/Farm,CentreSquare,  Pa 


Registered  100%  Nubian  Doe  mos.  ohl.K  Will’et 

Randalls’  stock.  Well  bred  doe.  Papers  with  all. 
SI  SO  take  the  three.  FRANK  GEBHART,  Route  2,  B dinar,  N.  J. 


SALE  Pure  Swiss  Toggenburg  Milk  Goats  milking. 

Buck  and  doe  kids.  Le  ROY  A.  WOOD  -  Carthage,  N.  Y. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  14-18.  —  International-  Poultry 
Show  and  annual  convention,  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  Ardmore, 
Olda. 

Aug.  15. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Summer  meeting,  and  In¬ 
ternational  Entomological  Congress,  State 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  17. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Peru,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  Champlain  Valley. 

Aug.  IS. — New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  picnic,  Ward 
Acres,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  18. — Field  Day  Holstein  Breeders, 
Nutmeg  Farm,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

Aug.  21-22. — New  Jersey  Gladiolus  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  exhibition,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Camden,  N.  .T. 

Aug.  22  -  25.  —  Gloucester  County 
Granges,  thirty-fifth  annual  fair,  Alcyon 
Park,  Pitman,  N.  J. 

Aug.  24. — Dedication  of  new  building, 
New  York  Ranger  School,  Wanakena, 
N.  Y. 

Aug.  27-30.  —  Pennsylvania  Poultry 
Tour  to  Connecticut,  starting  from  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27. 

Aug.  27-Sept.  1.  —  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  2-8.  —  Connecticut.  State  Fair, 
Hartford. 

Sept.  3-8. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Tim- 
onium,  Md. 

Sept.  3-9. — Michigan  State  Fair,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Sept.  16-22.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  18-22.  —  Garden  State  Fair, 
Bridgeton,  Cumhex-land  County.  N.  J. 

Sept.  25-29. — New  England  Fair,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Oct.  1-6. — Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  13-20.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  26-27. — Pennsylvania  State  Stand¬ 
ard  Production  Poultry  Show,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. 

Nov,  17-24.  —  American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dec.  1-8.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill. 

Feb.  5-8,  1929. — Annual  meeting  New 
York  State  Grange,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  Ram  Sale  in  Maryland 

Twenty-four  purebred  Hampshire  and 
Shropshire  rams  sold  for  Maryland  and 
Virginia  sheep  breeders  recently  at  Cen¬ 
terville,  Md.,  by  the  Maryland  Sheep 
Growers’  Association,  averaged  $38.45,  as 
announced  by  K.  A.  Clark,  live  stock 
specialist  for  the  University  of  Maryland 
Extension  Service. 

The  sale  was  attended  by  more  than 
200  sheepmen  from  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  highest  price  was 
for  a  yearling  Shropshire,  bought  by  R. 
Nelson  Stevens,  of  Baltimore,  for  $56. 

Due  to  previous  demands  on  Maryland 
sheep  breeders  this  year  for  high  quality 
Hampshire  rams,  the  selections  of  this 
breed  in  the  sale  were  limited  to  eight 
animals,  the  supply  being  considerably 
short  of  the  demand.  The  16  Shropshires 
offered  averaged  $41.  Ten  of  the  Shrop¬ 
shires  consigned  by  Buckland  Hall  Farms, 
Nokesville,  Va.,  averaged  $46.  Former 
State  Senator  Humphrey  D.  Wolfe,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Maryland  Sheep  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  said  that  the  10  rams  in  this 
consignment  were  the  largest  and  best 
Shropshires  he  had  seen  in  a  single  lot. 

The  success  of  the  sale,  according  to 
Mr.  Clark,  points  to  the  increased  interest 
among  Maryland  breeders  in  improving 
the  quality  of  their  flocks  through  the 
use  of  good  rams,  and  likewise  to  the 
steadily  improving  opportunities  for 
Maryland  sheepmen  to  dispose  of  first- 
class  breeding  stock  at  satisfactory  prices. 
The  rams  were  distributed  to  eight  coun¬ 
ties  of  Maryland. 


Feeding  Calves 

Three  calves  are  a  little  more  than 
four  months  old.  Are  they  old  enough  to 
live  on  grass  without  milk?  I  am  short 
of  milk,  as  the  flow  is  shrinking  in  this 
hot  weather,  and  I  don’t  want  to  pass  all 
the  milk  out  to  the  calves.  How  can  I 
feed  them  without  giving  them  the  milk? 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  mrs.  g.  h. 

The  best  way  to  handle  these  calves  is 
to  turn  them  out  to  pasture  nights.  Put 
them  in  the  barn  in  the  day  time  and 
feed  them  hay  and  grain.  I  think  that 
you  can  leave  out  the  milk  now.  They 
should  have  all  the  water  that  they  want 
in  the  barn.  For  a  grain  mixture  I  sug¬ 
gest  300  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  300  lbs.  of 
ground  oats,  300  lbs.  of  hominy  or  corn- 
meal,  and  100  lbs.  of  linseed  oilmeal.  Feed 
them  all  this  grain  they  will  eat  until 
they  are  six  months  old.  E.  s.  savage. 

Cornell  University. 


Rabbits  Destroying  Lettuce 

In  reply  to  II.  A.  C.,  page  936,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  rabbits  destroying  garden,  I  am 
sending  my  remedy  and  preventive.  It 
never  fails  for  me.  It  is  a  good  cat.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  the  rabbits  completely  de¬ 
voured  my  garden.  There  was  a  thicket 
in  a  ravine  near,  it  fairly  swarming  with 
rabbits.  I  got  a  large  cat.  He  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  the  garden  and  roam¬ 
ing  the  nearby  fields.  The  rabbits  never 
bothered.  C.  A. 

Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio. 


JERSEYS 


VERMONT 

has  always  been  a 
Good  Place  to  buy 

JERSEYS 


For  a  foundation 
of  High  Class 
Registered 
Jerseys  attend 

The  First 
Annual  Sale 

to  be  held  by 


The  Vermont 
Jersey  Cattle  Club 

(at  the  State  School 
of  Agriculture) 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  15th,  1928 

Randolph  Center,  Vermont 

Every  animal  in  the  offering  has  been  rigidly  inspected 
and  approved  by  a  salecommittee  who  accepted  nothing 
but  choice  representatives  of  the  breed — and  these 
cattle  were  selected  from  the  best  breeders  in  our  State. 
If  you  want  typy,  high-producing,  profitable  Jerseys — 

“Vermont  Breeders  Can  Supply  You/’ 

Every  individual  from  an  accredited  herd. 

To  fully  ’ appreciate  this  offering.  Bend  ror  a  catalog  today  ro— 


JERSEY  SALE  HEADQUARTERS 
JOE  MORRIS,  Sale  Mgr.  Westerville,  Ohio 


JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

A  great  grandson  of  Plain  Mary,  the  world’s  record  cow 
of  1923.  A  very  typy  looking  fellow,  dark  color,  10  mos. 
old.  Herd  fully  accredited.  Crated,  ready  lor  shipment, 
transfer  papers  included — *90.00, 

MAPLE  ORCHARD  FARMS.  Weston.  Vermont. 

17OK  SALE — U'O  Jersey  Cows.  80  Beef  Grade  Steers, 
*  90  Steer  Yearlings.  W.  8.  HUNDLEY,  Boydton,  Va. 

HOLSTE1NS 

QU0NQU0NT  H0LSTEINS 

For  Type,  Production  and  High  Test 

19  cows  in  our  herd  have  milked  over  100-lbs.  daily.  15 
cows  have  made  over  1,000-lbs.  butter  in  a  year.  Herd  is 
headed  by  some  of  the  strongest  bred  Colantha  and 
Ormsby  bulls  in  the  country.  Place  your  next  order 
with  us  for  a  bull  calf  or  one  of  service  age.  We  aim 
to  satisfy  our  customers.  You  also  can  be  satisfied  by 
purchasing  your  next  foundation  animals  from — 
QUONQUONT  STOCK  FARM 

Herd  Fully  Accredited 

WHATELY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

T.B.  Tested  Holsteins 

for  sale.  Registered  cows,  heifers  and  bulls,  also  grades. 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J0HN  cProRpEAGAN' 

DOGS  .*.  j 

OLD  FASHION  HEEL  DRIVING 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 

Born  June  24th  and  July  19th,  black  bodies  with  tan  and 
white  markings,  tan  spots  OTer  eyes.  Eligible  to  registry . 

Males  .  .  $10.00  Females  .  .  $5.00. 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM,  Jefferson.  N.  Y. 

BROWN  SPANIEL  PUPS  JS*, 

None  better.  O.  H.  KILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  fe0,U^MX 

mature  females,  either  color,  *20,  Best  of  breeders. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  0.  H.  RICHARD  •  Franklin,  Vt. 

FEMALE  BROWN  SPANIEL  Kjf 

and  companion,  *20.  OSCAR  KILEY,|FranklIn,  Vt. 

SCTTfU  PIIPPIPC  Six-weeks  old,  *8.00.  C 
OE.1  1  Llv  rtjrriEO  E.  HIXON,  Manassas,  Va 

If  You  Wan!  Protection  SPJodmouxi* ™ 

choice  pups.  A.  K.  C.  Reg.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon.  N.  T. 

Fnolich  (altarc  5  mos- t0  3  yrs-  ol<1>  *’5  to  *50. 
ZU  tnglisn  oeiiers  Eligible  to  register.  Eield 

Dog  Stud  Book.  WILLARD  GAT.  Arlington  Street.  Meriden,  Conn. 

fallla  DIIPPICC  the  kin(J  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 

UDIII6  rUrrlLO  free.  SHEHAIAN  BOWDEN,  Han, field,  O 

Pftllia  Punnioc  Registered  stock.  Illustrated  circular 

UUIIIG  rUjjplGo  free.  Cievernoek  Kennels,  Chamhcrsfcurg,  P«. 

1  Fine  Pedigreed  Collie  SSfidXi^St 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  tirore  Oily,  1»». 

U.|a  SHEPHERD  PUPS  from  heel  drivers.  Greatpets, 
millB  companions  and  watch  dogs,  SI  O;  Female,  5  mos  , 

•tarted  to  drive,  si  2.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  V». 


\  SWINE  | 

DTDIf  CftllDC  DA  A  DC  ,lt  Bargain  Prices.  H.  0.  A  H. 

rXffROniHL  OUMIW  B.  HAKPENDINU,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE 

F.  M.  Pattliigtoii  &  Son  •  Merrifleld,  X.  Y. 

0H  1  °  fiho«hsrWhiloeRe8i8tere<Ipi®9>S8-75,,P.  Bred 
lmpr»»edUIIB8(Cl  II  (lllcSSows,  *35.  R.  HILL.SenecaFalla.Nr. 


Rio  TvnA  PnlanHc  IlegiRt«red  Sows  bred.  Young 
Dig  I  ype  roianos  Hoars  an  Pigs  for  sale.  Write 
me  for  prices.  G.  S.  HALL  -  -  Farmdale,  Ohio 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY  —  THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  wks. 
old,  *4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  $5.00 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  *<>.50  each.  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  orating.  M»  GUARANTEE—  YOU  MUST  8E  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  7085 


Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Delivery 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time — 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.50 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.00 

Chester  Whites,  having  size  and  breeding,  SS.00  each. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJOXA  FA  KM,  Box  88,  WOBUltX,  MASS. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 


6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded — 10 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


days 


QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 


AT  A  LOW  PRICE 


Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to-  raise  a  hogi 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good.  Hogs:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  *8.25  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  *8.75  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 
10  days  with  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Silrm  St.,  WOBURN.  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


DOGS 


TRAMP,  TRAMP,  TRAMP  FOR  COWS 

in  the  furthest  corner  of  the  pasture.  Why  worry,  when 
a  6  or  8  month  ENGLISHor  WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUP  will 
soon  get  them  aloue.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon  N  Y 


Pure  Thoroughbred  English  Beagles  rootweeLfinoTj 

pups,  $10  00.  Thoroughly  trained  males  and  females. 

125.00  up  on  trial.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Port  Royal,  Pa. 


sue  Highly  Ped.  Shepherd  (Police)  Puppies  £>h|ood 

homes  with  acreage.  MRS.  FAY  -  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  and  BOSTON  TERRIER  PUPPIES. 

Fine  stock.  JAMES  P.  HOWLAND,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


IVAlVITFIl  No.  1  Coon  Hound  on  Trial. 
w  »  riliX  ILU  F.  BUSCH  -  Mayville,  N.  Y 


\  j 


v*.  a.  Lrreenwoou,  uancroit^Koad,  Andover, 


WANTED 


A  FIRST  CLASS  COON  DOG. 

C.  C.  MERRITT,  Larehmont,  N.  Y. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 
efficient1;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.— 50, 

$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 
doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


DR.  SPENCER’S  COW  POLK 


The  only  polk  that  stops  the  cow  BEFORE  she  gets 
started  through  or  over  the  fence.  Most  humane;  most 
effective.  30  days’  approval.  Price,  Postpaid,  $1.50. 
$2.50  for  two.  Delivered  at  your  door. 

NOTE :  You  know  we  also  have  the  Bull  Tamer 
and  the  best  bull  staff  on  the  market 

SPENCER  BROTHERS  Inc.,  Savona,  N.Y. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

POMFRET,  VERMONT 

AUGUST  14TH,  1928 

About  fifty  head  of  Vermont’s  best  Jerseys,  close  springers,  fresh  cows,  nice  young 
heifers  for  foundation  purposes,  and  a  number  of  choice  bulls  of  the  best  breeding  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain.  One  aged  proven  Oxford  bull.  A  grand  chance  for  some  bull  association 
to  get  a  real  Oxford  Raleigh  Bull. 

Pomfret  is  an  accredited  area,  and  all  owners  guarantee  stock  to  be  as  represented. 
Pomfret’s  six  years  of  successful  sales  has  been  built  on  quality  stock,  with  the  same  cus¬ 
tomers  coming  back  year  after  year.  It  will  be  a  chance  for  old  customers  to  get  more 
good  stock,  and  an  especial  chance  for  all  Jersey  men  and  breeder  dairymen  to  get  real 
foundation  dairy  Jerseys  of  the  best  blood  lines. 

Plan  now  to  be  in  attendance,  or  if  impossible  to  come  write  one  of  the  sale  com¬ 
mittee  to  handle  your  bids.  Send  for  catalog  and  further  information  to  Pomfret  Jersey 
Breeders’  Association.  Sale  committee  : 

JOHN  W.  DANA,  No.  Pomfret,  Vt.,  Secy.  CLIFTON  II.  LEONARD,  No.  Pomfret,  Vt. 

D.  II.  RIKERT.  So.  Koyalton,  Vt. 
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Stop 

fly  torture 

Get  more  milk  from  your  cows 

IT  PAYS  in  cow  comfort,  in  extra  milk  yield,  and  in  your  own 
comfort  at  milking  time  to  drive  away  the  pestering,  blood¬ 
sucking  flies.  Cows  protected  with  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  relax 
and  “give  down,”  so  you  get  all  the  rich  strippings. 

Spray  one  of  your  cows  with  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser,  then  com¬ 
pare  her  with  others  not  sprayed.  See  how  quiet  and  peace¬ 
able  she  is— how  easy  to  milk,  how  much  more  milk  she  gives. 

]Be  humane  to  your  hard-working  horses.  Spray  them  with 
!Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  regularly  and  they’ll  get  their  much- 
needed  rest.  You’ll  save  horse-flesh  and  they  will  better  stand 
|he  hard  summer  work. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

has  the  odor  of  the  pines 

Its  pine  woods  odor,  so  agreeable  to  yciu,  absolutely  repels  flies. 

It  takes  away  offensive  smells  of  stables  and  yards. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser,  in  its  improved  form,  is  of  a  light  amber 
fcolor.  Used  to  protect  pure  white  or  show  animals  from  flies, 
it  gives  a  smooth,  satin  coat  without  gumming  the  hair  or  the 
least  discoloration. 

It  is  an  excellent  disinfectant.  Laboratory  tests  show  it  has 
the  strength  to  kill  practically  all  forms  of  disease  germs. 

^  Sold  on  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


How  to  Make  a 
Clipper  Ship 

^  VOLUME  II 


For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 

.  ■„  ■  ■■■  i 


SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

[which  any  man,  woman  or  child 
^can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 

By'CAPTAIN  E.  ARMITAGE  McCANN 

' Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings  , 
i  Colored  Frontispiece 

UN  TWO  VOLUMES  [ 

^ Price  $2.50  Net  each  v 

How  to  Make  Worth- 
While  Models  of 
(Decorative  Ships] 

VOLUME  I 


[TRADE 


Insist  on  the 

White  Carton 

NOTE  package  at 
right — pictureof  one 
horse  only.  Just  2  words 
— Caustic  Balsam.  , 
Now  Mado  in  U.S.A. 
Penetrating,  soothing 
and  healing — an  unex¬ 
celled  liniment,  coun¬ 
ter-irritant  or  blister, 
for  veterinary  and 
human  ailments. 

Large  bottle  (Lasts  long 


time 


e)-$2 
U  druoQi 


.00. 


Lawrence-WilliamsCo. 

Sole  proprietors 
and  distributors  m  < 
Cleveland,  Ohio  — 


t « 


BALSAM 


A  KrtioiU 

liniment 

OR  BLISTER 


or  human 

SEP** 


hLAr,.viL*"0.omr* 


price  tteti 


CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 


TREAT  SWOLLEN  TENDONS 


Absorbine  will  reduce  Inflamed, 
Btrained,  Bwollen  tendons,  ligaments  or 
muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and  pain 
from  a  splint,  side  bona  or  bone  spavin. 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and  horse  can 
be  nsed.  $2.60  at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Describe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions.  Interesting  horse  book  2-S  free. 
From  a  race  horse  owner:  "Used 
Absorbine  on  a  yearling  pacer  with 
strained  tendon.  Colt  all  over  lameness, 
though  for  a  time,  couldn’t  take  a  ate®. 
Great  BtuH.”  > 


pW.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield.  MasY| 


FRFF  PAT  A I  fll!  t*115  y°u  how  you  can 
■  wnlHLvU  save  money  on  Farm 
Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers,  also 
Wheels  —  steel 
or  wood — to  , 
fit  any  run¬ 


ning  gear,  orl 
Trailer.  Send" 
for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  49  Elm  St., 


Quincy,  III. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid . 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Stock-raising-  in  the 
Southeast 

In  the  last  20  years  the  South  has  been 
urged  by  various  agencies  to  increase  its 
production  of  live  stock.  The  Federal 
department  of  agriculture  has  completed 
an  investigation  in  the  Costal  Plains,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  the  op¬ 
portunities  there  are  for  development.  It 
shows  that  many  conditions  must  be  ful¬ 
filled  iu  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  satisfactorily. 

Facts  were  given  by  more  than  700 
farmers  who  raise  live  stock  on  their 
farms  in  that  region. 

The  Southeastern  Costal  Plain  doubled 
its  acreage  of  harvested  crops  from  1S79 
to  1919.  From  1919  to  1924,  however, 
the  acreage  shrank  by  no  less  than  one- 
third.  This  is  the  most  striking  among 
many  striking  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  agriculture  of  that  region  of 
late  years.  Cotton  and  corn  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crops,  and  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  total  crop  acreage. 

Some  idea  of  the  place  occupied  by  live 
stock  in  the  agriculture  of  the  region  can 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in  192-4  only 
2  per  cent  of  its  farm  land  was  in  hay 
and  forage  crops,  and  only  21  per  cent  in 
pasture.  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
exclusive  of  the  cottonbelt,  about  17  per 
cent  of  the  farm  land  was  in  liay  and 
forage  crops,  and  about  41  per  cent  in 
pasture.  In  relative  acreage  of  forage  and 
pasture,  therefore,  the  Coastal  Plains  re¬ 
gion  is  far  below  the  rest  of  the  United 
States. 

Hogs  in  1924  were  only  a  little  more 
than  half  as  numerous  in  the  region  as 
in  1919.  Other  stock  showed  an  increase, 
but  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
population.  Hairy  animals  were  com¬ 
paratively  few,  and  dairy  output  was 
very  low.  In  1924  the  region  had  only 
about  half  as  many  milk  cows  per  100 
acres  of  crop  land  as  had  the  United 
States  outside  the  cottonbelt.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  per  capital  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  only  one-fourth  as  great  as  the 
production  outside  the  cottonbelt. 

Among  the  obstacles  to  successful  live 
stock  production  in  the  Coastal  Region, 
the  investigators  rank  first  the  scarcity  of 
good  pasture.  Originally  all  this  area 
was  virgin  forest.  Native  grasses  that 
have  persisted  are  early-maturing  forest 
grasses  that  do  not  form  a  turf  and  are 
not  adapted  to  close  grazing.  But  it  is 
possible  to  have  good  pasture  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  Coastal  Plains.  On  low, 
moist  soils,  carpet  grass  will  form  a  good 
sod  in  two  years,  and  will  carry  from  1 
to  1  1/3  mature  animals  to  the  acre  for 
nine  months  of  the  year.  Carpet  grass 
can  also  be  established  on  the  lighter  up¬ 
land  soils,  although  the  process  takes 
longer. 

The  conversion  of  land  into  pasture  in 
the  Coastal  Plains  is  a  means  of  utilizing 
considerable  acreages  that  at  jiresent 
bring  no  return.  Roughage  as  well  as 
pasture  is  needed  to  carry  live  stock 
through  the  Winter.  The  Coastal  Plains, 
however,  is  well  adapted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  wide  range  of  feed  crops.  Many 
farmers  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  produce  an  abundance  of  feed 
in  the  area. 

Hence  there  is  no  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  expansion  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  in  many  areas  of  the  Coastal 
Plains.  Fluid  milk  is  generally  high  in 
price  compared  with  prices  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  When  Miami,  Fla.,  was 
paying  25  cents  and  Tampa,  Fla.,  18  to 
25  cents  a  quart  for  milk,  Chicago,  Boston 
and  Buffalo  were  paying  12  cents.  The 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  cities  of  the 
Coastal  Plains  is  low  compared  with  the 
consumption  in  cities  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Dairymen,  therefore,  have 
the  double  incentive  of  high  prices  and  a 
potentially  expanding  market.  But  they 
have  to  contend  with  numerous  obstacles. 
In  some  parts,  the  cattle  tick  continues  to 
be  a  great  handicap  to  the  dairy  industry. 

Pork  consumption  per  capita  in  the 
South  is  high  and  pork  production  low, 
compared  with  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  The  bulk  of  the  pork  used  is 
shipped  in,  even  to  areas  which  themselves 
produce  hogs  largely.  A  large  part  of  the 
pork  shipped  into  the  South  could  be 
economically  produced  there.  An  import¬ 
ant  difficulty  is  that  the  Costal  Plains 
region  must  generally  fatten  hogs  with 
Peanuts  or  Soy  beans,  which  produce  a 
soft  pork  that  does  not  command  so  high 
a  price  as  corn-fed  pork.  Peanut  hams, 
however,  are  valued  by  consumers  fa¬ 
miliar  with  their  distinctive  flavor,  and 
usually  bring  prices  above  those  paid  for 
hams  from  corn-fed  hogs.  Another 
handicap  is  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  southern  live  stock  markets,  where  buy¬ 
ers  are  few  because  the  number  of  hogs 
offered  is  small. 

Opportunities  exist  for  improvement  in 
the  beef  cattle  industry  of  the  Coastal 
Plains.  A  serious  handicap  is  that  the 
better  cattle  do  not  bring  anything  like 
so  much  of  a  premium  over  poor  cattle  in 
the  Coastal  Plains  market  as  they  do 
in  the  Middle  West.  This  seems  to  be 
entirely  unjustified.  An  important  limit¬ 
ing  factor  is  the  Texas  fever  tick.  No 
great  improvement  can  be  looked  for  in 
the  native  cattle  of  most  of  Florida  and 
a  large  part  of  Southern  Mississippi  until 
the  tick  is  under  control.  In  the  Middle 
Coastal  Plain  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  in  a  considerable  part  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  the  expansion 
in  beef  cattle  production,  on  farms  where 
low-land  pastures  can  be  developed,  seems 
to  have  possibilities.  The  black  prairie 
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belt  especially  is  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  Sheep  are  at  present  relatively 
unimportant  on  farms  of  most  sections  of 
the  Coastal  Plains.  The  poultry  business 
might  profitably  be  expanded  there. 


Grubs  Damage  Hides 

Our  live  stock  industry  suffers  an  an¬ 
nual  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cattle  grub.  This  pest  in 
its  final  stage  as  a  grub,  bores  through 
the  hides  of  cattle.  Hides  containing 
more  than  a  minimum  number  of  grub 
holes  are  placed  in  a  lower  grade  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  quality. 

At  certain  seasons  dairy  cattle  infested 
with  grubs  decline  markedly  in  milk 
production. 

In  two  regions  of  tin.  United  States 
the  grub  does  not  exist :  one  is  in  Florida 
and  the  other  in  the  Red  River  Valiev 
of  the  Northwest.  Grub-infested  cattle 
sent  into  these  areas  are  soon  “naturally” 
freed  of  the  pest.  It  is  assumed,  there- 
iore,  that  a  parasite  or  natural  enemy  of 
the  grub  exists  in  those  areas.  Research 
and  investigation  are  needed  to  disclose 
the  facts.  It  is  important  to  the  live  stock 
industry  that  the  grub  should  be  con¬ 
trolled. 

The  Federal  Government  has  proposed 
to  put  an  area-testing  method  into  effect. 
A  committee  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Meat  Packers  holds  that  the  Government 
lias  not  done  sufficient  research  work  to 
justify  the  introduction  of  the  area 
“®thod.  The  iast  Congress  appropriated 
$75,000  to  be  used  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  trying  to  find  a  means  of 
controlling  the  grub.  The  Government’s 
present  plan  is  to  use  $50,000  of  this  sum 
on  an  acrea-eontrol  scheme.  Most  stock- 
men  who  have  studied  the  matter  appear 
to  be  oppoosed  to  this  plan,  believing  that 
it  is  premature  or  ill-advised  until  further 
research  work  shall  have  been  done.  It 
is  recalled  that  one  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems  m  area-testing  for  the  eradication 
ot  bovine  tuberculosis  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  ’Government  got  into  the  area- 
test  method  before.  it  knew  anything  about 
avian  tuberculosis.  Consequently,  the 
packers  now  find  tuberculosis  in  manv 
nogs  from  tuberculosis-free  counties.  It 
is  said,  therefore,  that  if  the  Government 
had  conducted  sufficient  research  in  ad¬ 
vance  it  might  have  spared  packers  and 
breeders  the  cost  and  the  setback  result¬ 
ing  from  avian  tuberculosis. 


Cattle  Classes  and  Grades 

Official  standards  for  the  grades  of 
slaughter  cattle,  vealers  and  slaughter 
calves,  and  veal  and  calf  carcasses,  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Federal  department  of 
agriculture,  went  into  effect  July  16. 

Slaughter  cattle  are  divided  into  five 
classes:  steers,  heifers,  cows,  bulls  and 
stags.  Standards  are  provided  for  seven 
grades  in  each  class.  Vealers  and  slaugh¬ 
ter  calves  are  divided  into  three  classes : 
steers,  heifers  and  bulls.  The  same  divis¬ 
ion  is  made  for  veal  and  calf  carcasses, 
although  in  the  case  of  immature  animals, 
sex  condition  (on  which  the  classes  are 
based)  is  relatively  unimportant.  There 
are  standards  for  six  grades  of  vealers 
and  slaughter  calves  as  well  as  for  veal 
and  calf  carcasses. 

Public  hearings  on  the  classes  and 
grades  of  live  stock  and  meats  were  held 
in  numerous  cities  throughout  the  country 
late  in  1925  and  1926,  at  which  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  producers,  slaughterers,  wholesale 
and  retail  meat  dealers,  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  teachers  and  others  interested  in 
favor  of  the  standardized  grades  was  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  system  of  standardized 
grades  for  live  stock  and  dressed  meats 
has  been  used  continuously  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  in  its  whole¬ 
sale  live  stock  and  meat  market  reporting 
service  since  February,  1917. 


Jersey  Milk  for  Cheese 

Despite  the  common  notion  that  high- 
quality  cheese  cannot  be  made  from  milk 
containing  over  5  per  cent  fat,  results 
obtained  by  J.  C.  Marquardt,  assistant 
dairyman  at  the  experiment  station  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  a  series  of  tests  with 
Jersey  milk  show  that  prizewinning 
cheese  can  be  made  from  high-fat  content 
milk,  and  that  a  large  yield  of  cheese  per 
100  lbs.  of  milk  is  also  jiossible.  Cheese 
made  from  milk  having  more  than  5  per 
cent  fat  was  equal  in  quality  to  cheese 
made  from  milk  having  from  3  to  4  per 
cent  fat,  and  was  also  equal  to  the  best 
cheese  shown  at  one  of  the  New  York 
State  Fairs.  The  cheese  from  ^  Jersey 
milk  also  won  an  award  at  the  National 
Dairy  Exposition  for  its  high  quality. 

In  addition  to  yielding  a  cheese  of  j 
good  quality,  the  high-fat  content  milk  j 
gave  a  yield  of  13  lbs.  of  cheese  per  100 
lbs.  of  milk,  as  compared  with  yields  ot  1 
10.5  lbs.  for  4  per  cent  milk  and  8.2  lbs. 
for  3  per  cent  milk.  The  station  tests 
also  showed  that  no  more  fat  was  lost 
in  the  whey  from  high-test  milk  than 
from  low-test  milk.  #  .  . 

These  results  are  important. in  view  of 
the  fact  that  producers  of  milk  for  the 
cheese  industry  are  paid  on  the  basis 
of  the  fat  content  of  their  milk.  “A  high- 
quality  cheese  can  be  made  from  eitaer 
high  or  low-fat  content  milk.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  should  it  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
manufacturer  to  pay  for  rich  milk  on  its 
fat  content,  and  at  the  same  time.  more 
profitable  to  the  dairy  farmer  who  ls^sell- 
ing  such  milk  to  the  cheese  factory,  ac* 
cording  to  Mr,  Marquardt, 
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N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

This  is  held  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  Agricultural  School.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each,  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1027,  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  July 
23,  1928,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

August  Culling. — One  of  the  greatest 
problems  in  August  culling  is  that  of 
making  room  for  the  early  August  pullets. 
It  is  not  considered  a  good  practice  sud¬ 
denly  to  move  laying  hens  from  one  house 
to  another  during  the  Summer.  Produc¬ 
tion  is  asually  upset  and  birds  often 
thrown  into  a  molt  through  such  a  prac¬ 
tice. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  is  to  allow 
birds  the  full  run  of  the  laying  house,  and 
then  gradually  coniine  them  toward  one 
end  as  fast  as  culling  and  cleaning  will 
permit. 

Some  poultrymen,  for  various  reasons, 
do  not  care  to  have  older  birds  under  the 
same  roof  with  these  pullets.  With 
proper  management  older  birds  may  be 
gradually  worked  from  one  house  to  an¬ 
other  by  feeding  the  night  grain  ration 
on  different  ground  each  evening.  An 
advance  of  a  few  feet  a  night  toward  the 
new  house  will  provide  a  gradual  change 
hardly  noticeable  to  the  birds. 

During  this  change,  which  will  take 
about  three  weeks  or  one  month,  it  would 
be  well  to  place  some  nests  just  outside 
the  hen  exit  and  cbver  them  with  rooting 
paper  to  keep  them  dry.  Other  sections 
of  nests  may  be  added  to  those  outside  at 
frequent  intervals.  Feed  hoppers  and  a 
set  of  roosts  close  by  the  nests  will  also 
help  the  birds  to  become  acclimated  to 
outside  living  conditions.  When  this  oe- 


Stealing  Farm  Property 

Last  Fall  a  State  trooper,  noticing  a 
shiny  red  roadster  parked  near  an  apple 
orchard,  dismounted  and  strolled  over  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  As  he  reached 
the  first  line  of  trees,  a  young  woman 
was  just  emerging  with  enough  apples  to 
keep  the  doctor  away  for  many  a  day. 
Her  hat,  which  she  carried  in  her  hand, 
was  held  upside  down  and  filled  to  the 
brim  with  the  fruit,  and  she  had  taken 
off  both  stockings  and  stuffed  them  full. 
She  told  the  trooper  that  the  apples 
looked  so  good  she  couldnT  resist  them, 
and,  anyway,  she  didn’t  think  the  farmer 
would  mind  her  taking  so  few  when  he 
had  a  whole  orchard. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  feeling 
that  many  city  people  have  in  regard  to 
stealing  farm  property.  What  each  one 
fails  to  take  into  account  is  that  he  is  not 
the  only  person  who  stops  to  help  him¬ 
self,  but  is  one  of  thousands  who  trespass, 
and  that  the  total  bill  for  their  thieving 
amounts  to  an  enormous  sum  annually. 
In  an  effort  to  make  city  people  under¬ 
stand  the  great  injury  they  are  doing 
farmers,  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  recently  gave  Statewide  publicity  to 
this  situation  for  a  week.  It  was  des¬ 
ignated  “Vigilance  Week.”  This  showed 
the  activities  of  the  vigilance  service, 
which  was  organized  in  the  Fall  of  1925 
by  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  to 
protect  farm  property.  It  has  already 
proved  valuable  to  State  police  in  helping 
to  track  down  thieves  and  in  cutting 
down  the  number  of  thefts  attempted. 
The  vigilance  sign,  which  lists  rewards 
of  $25  to  $10  for  information  leading  to 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  offenders,  is 
a  deterrent  to  trespassers.  The  actual 
handling  of  all  cases  of  theft  is  done  by 
State  police,  who  work  in  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  vigilance  service.  The  pro- 


This  picture  is  printed  as  showing  a  commodious  tourists’  road  house,  Harring¬ 
tons,  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  on  the  road  to  the  Cape  and  also  to  Boston  and 
Providence.  At  such  houses  tourists  are  able  to  get  wholesome  food  and  com¬ 
fortable  lodging. 


curs  the  birds  may  be  excluded  from  their 
old  quarters  entirely. 

A  very  serviceable  arrangement  for 
Summer  change  of  old  stock  to  be  kept 
over  the  following  Winter  is  to  build  a 
lean-to  shelter  on  the  back  side  of  the 
laying  house  which  will  be  large  enough 
to  protect  roosts,  feed  hoppers  and  nests. 
— C.  O.  Anderson,  Manager  N.  Y.  State 
Egg-laying  Contest. 

During  the  thirty-eighth  week  of  the 
sixth  Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds 
laid  a  total  of  3,393  eggs,  or  48.5  per  cent. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  43  eggs,  or  .6  per 
cent  under  last  week’s  production.  Total 
production  to  date  since  November  1, 
1927,  is  117,747. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns:  E.  E.  Chamberlain,  N.  Y.,  60;  E. 
C.  Foreman,  Mich.,  55 ;  Warren’s  Farm, 
Mo.,  54;  Dr.  L.  E.  Ileasley,  Mich.,  52; 
Belcoc  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  51;  Alfred 
R.  Scott,  N.  J.,  51;  Vijohn  Farm,  N.  Y., 
ol.  t 

High  pens  in  ”acli  variety  to  date : 

White  Leghorns — Warren’s  Farm,  Mo., 
1.G8S;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  1,- 
623 ;  E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich.,  1,606 ;  Kil- 
bourn  Poultry  Farm,  Mich.,  1,596 ; 
Barnes  Hollyvrood  Strain  Leghorn  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  1,570:  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Del., 
1,522. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 

I, 561;  Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  Mass.,  1,- 
532;  Foster  D.  Jameson,  Me.,  1,349; 
Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass.,  1,343. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  1,033 ;  Harvey  Byerly,  Pa.,  906. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Robert  C. 
Cobb,  Mass.,  1,400;  Poultry  Dept.  O.  A. 

Canada,  1,259;  Kerr  Chickeries,  N. 

J. ,  1,236. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  1,399 ;  William  R.  Speck,  N.  Y., 
1,168. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 

High  Low  Conditions 


Date 
July  17 
July  18 
July  19 
July  20 
July  21 
July  22 
July 


93  64  Clear 

94  65  Clear 

95  70  Clear 

94  71  Cloudy,  rain 

86  64  Cloudy 
79  66  Cloudy,  rain 

.  —  91  70  Rain 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant: 
White,  43c ;  brown,  39%c ;  medium,  36c. 
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tection  of  the  latter  may  be  had  by  any 
Farm  Bureau  member,  the  only  require¬ 
ment  being  that  he  post  his  property  with 
a  vigilance  sign,  costing  10  cents.  It  is 
available  at  the  county  Farm  Bureau 
offices.  E.  VICTOR  UNDERWOOD. 

New  York  State  Farm  Bureau. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

The  market  during  the  past  week  has 
been  somewhat  less  active  on  general 
produce  but  some  improvement  is  noted 
on  such  commodities  as  lettuce  and  to¬ 
matoes.  Hay  is  generally  higher  with 
good  quality  scarce.  Wool  appears  some¬ 
what  more  active  although  price  declines 
are  noted  especially  on  territorials. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately  heavy; 
demand  fair.  Two  to  2%  in.  Del.,  Va. 
and  N.  J.  Transparents,  75c  to  $1.50; 
Williams,  $1.35  to  $1.75;  Astrachans,  $1 
to  $1.50;  overripe  low  as  50c;  Dutchess, 
$1.25  to  $1.50  bas. 

Beans. — Supplies  moderate;  demand 
good.  Native  green  and  wax,  $2  to 
$2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate;  demand 
good  for  best.  Native,  18  bchs,  50  to 
65c  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries. — Suppies  moderate;  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Native,  32-qt.  crts, 
20  to  25c;  few  28c  qt;  Penn,  crts,  ord, 
18  to  20;  few  N.  J.  fey.  cultivated,  50 
to  55c  qt. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderately  light ; 
demand  good.  Native,  75c  to  $1.10  std. 
bu.  box;  $1.25  to  $1.50  bbl. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate;  demand 
good.  Native,  24  bchs,  $1.10  to  $1.50 
std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderate;  de¬ 
mand  poor.  Native,  50  to  70  cukes,  std. 
bu.  box,  $1  to  $4;  Md.,  bu.  bskt,  50c  to 
$1.25;  N.  J.,  Ige.  pickles,  $1.25  to  $2  bu. 
liamp. 

Lettuce. — Moderate  supplies ;  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  18  lids,  60c  to  $1 ; 
Iceberg,  native,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  Calif,  and 
Wash.,  best,  $6  to  $6.50  cr;  N.  Y.,  crts, 
24  hds,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate;  demand 
fair.  Few  native  yellows,  $1  to  $1.10 
std.  bu.  box ;  Conn.  Valley,  100-lb.  bags, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  Cal.  crts,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Va.,  bu.  hampers,  7yc  to  $1. 


moderate ;  demand 

best,  $2.50  to  $3; 
bags,  mostly,  $3  to 


Peas.  —  Supplies 
fair.  N.  Y.,  bskt, 
poorer,  lower;  Me., 

$4. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate;  demand 
poor;  market  weak.  Va.  and  Md.,  bbls. 
No.  1,  mostly,  $1.75  to  $2.15;  poorer, 
$1.50  bbl. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  light; 
demand  good.  Native,  $1  to  $i.25  std. 
bu.  box. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderately  heavy; 
demand  fair.  Yellow  erookneck,  18s,  $1 
to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  moderate;  de¬ 
mand  fair  on  best.  Native  h.h.,  mostly, 
15  to  18c;  few  20c  lb;  Tenn.,  4s,  75c  to 
$1.10;  Md.,  6s,  $1.25  to  $1.75  cr;  Cal., 
lugs,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Pa.,  h.h.,  12%c  lb. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  45%c;  firsts,  43%  to  45%  c;  sec¬ 
onds,  40%  to  43c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  48c;  mixed  colors, 
47c;  white  extras,  44c  doz;  fresh  eastern 
extras,  44c;  undergrades,  32  to  35c  doz. 

Wool. — Market  moderately  active  with 
some  increase  in  volume  of  sales.  Re¬ 
ceipts  at  Boston  for  week  ending  July 
28,  7,515,400  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  48 
to  49c;  clothing,  39c;  %  blood,  combing, 
50  to  51c;  clothing  43  to  44c;  %  blood, 
combing.  55  to  56c;  clothing,  49  to  50c; 
%  blood,  combing,  54  to  55c;  clothing, 
45  to  47c;  low  %  blood,  48  to  49e. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.16  to  $1.20;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  clothing, 
98c  to  $1.01;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.01 
to  $1.05;  clothing,  91  to  96c;  %  blood, 
combing,  92  to  97c;  clothing,  80  to  85c; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  82  to  87c;  Terr, 
mostly,  combing,  $1.15  to  $1.20;  clothing, 
$1.03  to  $1.07 ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.08 
to  $1.12;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.02;  %  blood, 
combing,  $1.05  to  $1.08;  clothing,  96c  to 
$1;  %  blood,  combing,  97c  to  $1;  clothing, 
85  to  90c;  low  %  blood,  combing,  87  to 
90c. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

rTuable  Indian  HeadStrain 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM.  TOMS  RIVER.  N.  J. 


2500  Leghorn6  PULLETS 

Prompt  August  delivery.  From  Special  Mating 
stock,  raised  at  our  farm,  thrifty  and  from  pro¬ 
ducing  birds.  8-10  weeks  old.  *1.  10-12-week  old 
birds,  91. SO,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

These  pullets  are  as  represented.  All  inquiries 
given  prompt,  courteous  consideration. 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


WON  BOTH  VINELAND  AND  BERGEN  CO.  CONTESTS 

Pedigreed  cock¬ 
erels  at  prices  you 
can  afford.  Limit* 

©dnumberof  cock¬ 
erels  sired  by  the 
SON  OF  THE 
CHAMPION  OF 
THE  WORLD 
HEN. 

FOX  &  SON 
POULTRY  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1 


ASSOCIA1 

Utils  Falls,  N.  J. 


’ ROCKS 


baed-tO  i 
LAY _ 

America’s  oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of 
Barred  Rocks.  318— S23  and  326  eggs  In  1  yr.-148  /-  — 
eggs  in  148  days— Laying  at  113days.  Customers  /Stopr  I 
profits  $8.09  per  hen.  Winners  in  26  Conteets.  At  re,*  '• 

J.  W.  Parks  &  Sons  Box  v  Altoona.  Pa.  ' 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  Slate  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  lor  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georuetown.  Del. 

Barred  Rock  Chicks 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IA8.  r.  EWIJiC  Kt.  1  McCLUKE,  PA. 

RrcH  In  I  eu  Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS. 
Dl  CU-lu-Loj  March  hatch.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparmwbush,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS 

r  llllrlNl  12  wks.  old.  Good  stock.  Seeing  is 
believing.  Come  and  see. 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 

■■  |  M£  C  Barred  Rocks  .  .  $8.50  a  100 

S-C.  Reds _  9.00  a  100 

W  V  Heavy  Mixed  .  .  7.50  a  100 

Every  chick  guaranteed— prompt  delivery. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 

T>  A  RV  Mixed .  $7  per  100 

I  S.C.  W.  Leghorns .  7  per  100 

fUIPYC  Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

dilvIVij  Reds .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100  si  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  1*.  LEISTER  Me  AHstervllle,  Pa. 

CJBuff  Leghorns,  $10-100;  W.  Leghorns, 
'-'A*AV.Aaij$8-100;  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $9-100; 
AVhite  Rocks,  $12-100;  Heavy  Mixed.  $8;  Light,  $7.  May 
prices.  100% live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  postage, 
Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMON1),  Box  2,  MoAlisterville,  l’n. 

1  rYGlO  yearling  wyckoff  white  leghorn 

PULLETS— Good  layers,  90c  and  SI. 10 
each.  Delivery  not  later  than  Sept.  10th.  Room  needed 

for  pullets.  MOUNTAIN  LAKE  POULTRY  FARM,  Middleport.  N.  T. 

8- Week  Leghorn  Pullets  SfM  waVrYoS: 

$450  per  500.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  Southampton.  N.  Y. 

Quality  Pullets  |aVe»  kooks 

March  to  June  hatched.  LALLY  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J 

SO  WHITE  LEGHORN  P  flP  1/  C  D  C I  O  Morgan-Tanored  Strain  - 
PEDIGREED  UUUACDCLO  8  10-12- week  old.  Write 

for  prices.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  T  Rahway,  N.  J. 

SC.  LIGHT  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  from  eggs 
•  direct  from  the  famous  matings  of  H.  V.  Tormoh- 
len,  $2.50  each.;  Five  S10.00.  G.  SUTTON  Malden-on-Hudson.  N.  T. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CT»ICK8,|E«GS.  STOCK. 
SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  195-A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Mammoth  buonzf.  turkey  eggs, $5.00  per  12  postpaid. 

Valuable  instructions  with  order.  Pekin  Duck  eggs, 

$2.00  per  12.  IIIUnLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  l’a. 


at  a  profit 


Quisenberry  Quality 
Laying  Mash  with  Butter¬ 
milk  not  only  greatly  increases 
egg  production,  but  keeps  the 
pullets  growing  and  full  of  vi¬ 
tality.  For  grown  hens  it  builds 
up  a  reserve  that  quickly  brings 
them  through  the  moult  and 
back  again  into  profitable  egg 
production. 


You  are  robbing  your  own 
bank  account  if  you  fail  to 
give  your  hens  a  perfectly 
balanced  Laying  Mash.  Make 
your  Layers  more  profitable 
this  year.  Start  feeding  them 
Quisenberry  Quality  Laying 
Mash  Now. 


FREE  — 

Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  us  for  “Crowa 
and  Cackles,”  a 
magazine  choke 
full  of  information 
of  interest  and  val¬ 
ue  to  every  poultry 
raiser.  It  points  the 
Quisenberry  Way  to 
Big  Poultry  Profits. 


Quisenberry  Feed  Mfg.  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  RePN.'  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  IF.  O.  B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  S  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


Strickler’s  Quality  July  Chicks 

Hatches  August  6-18-20-87.  Ship  C.  O.  1>. 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  254-312  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy 
and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  at  $9  per  100,  $26 
per  300,  $43  per  600,  $85  per  1000.  10% 
books  order.  Free  circular. 

LEONARD  F.  8TUICKLEU,  Bos  K,  Sheridan,  l>a. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.O! 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
O.  O.  D.,  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 


Prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Wh.  S  Br.  Leqhorns . 

$2  25 

$4.00 

$  7  00 

Br.  Rocks  8  R.  1.  Reds . 

2.75 

5.00 

9  00 

Wh.  Rocks  S  Wh.  Wyandottes 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Broiler  Chicks.  . 

2  25 

4.00 

7.00 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  705  Belief onte,  Pa. 


DELIVERY— Beginning  Aug.  t ,  Hatching  days  ovary  Thursday 

White  Rock-White  Wyandotte  cross  breeds  from  Blood 
Tested  Matings,  exceptionally  fine  for  Fall  broilers 
and  roasters — only  $  1 2.S0  per  100. 

Straight  Breeds — Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes,  $14.50 
per  100 postpaid.  Add2cperchick  for  lots  less  thanlOO. 
8-1  O  Week  Leghorn  Pullets  Delivery  Aug.  I  st„ 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Kept.  A,  Yineland,  N.  J. 


FOB  AUGUST 

SPECIAL  MATING  RED  CHICKS 

from  N.  E.  Accredited  breeders,  free  from 
B.  W.  D.,  at  1818.00  per  hundred. 

RED  and  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS, 

6  weeks  old  and  older,  at  prices  to  interest  you. 

HALL  BROS.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
Box  60,  or  ’phone  645-5 


Cloverdale  w,^  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  For  six  years  now  we  have  used  only  males  from 
hens  that  laid  ideal  pure  white  eggs,  240  or  over.  Uni¬ 
form  beautiful  birds.  Exceptional  quality  in  breeding 
pens  and  trios.  12  and  16  weeks  old  Cockerels,  half 
price.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm  R.F.FD.JNoDAT»Tb?XN.V4 


MULSH’S 

CHICKS 


White  Wyandotte .  12c 


White  Rock .  9c 

Barred  Rock .  9c 

Heavy  Mixed .  8c 


100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 


JA8.  E.  UI.8II  -  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  26  60  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $2.75  $5.00  $9.00 

Barred  Rocks...  2.76  5.00  9.00 

White  Leghorns..  3.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  3.25  4.00  7.00 

600  lots,  hie  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  .  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


lid  y-VIll  UlltHS  „  60-95.00.  100-$9.00. 

J  “  600-942.60.1000-980.00, 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  and  HEAVY  MIXED 

50-94.50.  100-98.00,  500-937.50. 

Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

II.  N.  LAUVEIt  -  -  MeAlistervHle,  Pa 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Reduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching- 
daily.  Active, ’husky,  purebred  chicks,  lgjvarieties.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN‘3  HATCHERY. 
343  Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phene  1504  er  337. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  quality  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  $9;  “Martin’s  Strain’’  White 
Wyandottes,  $11;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7.50  per  100.  From  per¬ 
sonally  selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100%  live 
delivery,  F.  C,  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  Boaver  Springs,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

About  April  20  I  sent  Z.  J.  Stoddard 
another  bill  for  $36  and  April  30  received 
$10  to  apply  on  account,  stating  he  would 
send  more  soon,  but  I  have  not  received 
the  balance,  nor  an  answer  to  a  bill 
which  was  sent  about  10  days  ago.  I 
thought  it  might  be  wise  to  turn  it  over 
to  you  for  collection.  w.  s.  tv. 

New  York. 

We  have  written  Z.  J.  Stoddard  of  Mt. 
Holly,  N.  J.  several  times  with  regard 
to  the  claim  of  this  subscriber,  but  our 
letters  are  ignored.  Mr.  Stoddard  was  at 
one  time  associated  with  It.  J.  Gibbons 
of  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  who  has  in  the 
meantime  been  indicted  for  fraudulent 
use  of  the  mails.  In  fact  Z.  J.  Stoddard 
is  one  of  the  names  which  Gibbons  used 
in  conducting  his  business.  Stoddard 
claims  to  be  doing  business  on  his  own 
account  now,  but  at  any  rate  his  busi¬ 
ness  methods  would  suggest  the  old  con¬ 
nection. 

Will  you  tell  me  if  the  Morning  Glory 
Apron  Co.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  is  a 
reliable  firm  to  do  business  with?  Their 
advertisement  says,  send  $1.50  for  a  sam¬ 
ple  apron,  and  then  if  one  is  satisfied 
with  it,  to  send  $5  for  a  dozen.  Said  $5 
is  to  be  refunded  when  aprons  are  fin¬ 
ished.  A  friend  of  mine  is  in  much  need 
of  work,  but  I  have  persuaded  her  to 
wait  before  sending  any  money,  until  I 
can  hear  from  you.  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  the  service  you  render  your 
readers  through  your  valuable  paper. 

Connecticut.  h.  e.  w. 

Our  response  will  save  this  deserving 
woman  from  losing  $6.50  on  this  work-at- 
home  scheme.  There  is  no  prospect  for 
remunerative  wrork  in  these  schemes 
only  an  opportunity  for  honest  women 
to  lose  money  sent  to  the  promoters. 

An  agent  of  the  Dan  Ross  Tailoring 
Co.,  34  W.  18th  St.,  New  York  City, 
stopped  here  December  13,  19-^ 
measured  me  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  $13.30. 
I  paid  him  $11.50.  I  have  not  seen  any 
clothes.  The  first  three  letters  to  the 
firm  they  answered ;  the  fourth  letter 
they  did  not  answer-  Will  you  see  what 
you  can  do?  w.  J.  c. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  case  where  the  agent  failed 
to  turn  in  the  order  or  the  money  paid. 
The  Ross  Tailoring  Company  admit  the 
agent  was  authorized  to  take  orders,  but 
say  the  agent  was  discharged  because  of 
dishonesty,  and  the  company  assumes  no 
responsibility  for  him.  The  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Ross  Tailoring 
Company  explains  the  firm's  contention 
in  the  matter : 

“Mr.  Ileindel  is  not  working  for  us  any 
more,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  found  him 
to  be  dishonest. 

“If  we  were  to  pay  the  money  to  Mr. 
W.  J.  C.  we  would  be  paying  out  of  our 
own  pocket,  and  out  just  that  much 
money,  through  no  fault  of  ours. 

“We  have  thousands  and  thousands  of 
agents  all  over  the  country,  and  have  to 
have  certain  fixed  rules  which  cannot  be 
deviated  from.” 

A  principal  is  legally  responsible  for  the 
act  of  his  agent,  but  a  suit  at  law  would 
cost  more  than  a  suit  of  cheap  clothes. 
This  company  furnishes  good  reason  why 
country  people  should  refuse  to  give  or¬ 
ders  and  money  to  agents  of  cheap  tailor¬ 
ing  concerns. 

A  friend  has  written  a  poem  which  he 
desires  to  set  to  music,  and  he  has  ac¬ 
cordingly  written  to  Walter  N.  New¬ 
comer,  1674  Broadway,  New  York  (music 
publisher).  He  wants  $60  in  advance 
for  the  work.  Would  it  be  any  trouble 
to  look  into  their  reliability  and  let  me 
know  soon?  This  person  cannot  afford  to 
lose  $60.  c.  V.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps  Walter  N.  Newcomer  would 
carry  out  his  agreement  to  set  the  song  to 
music  and  print  a  few  copies  of  it  for 
the  $60,  but  if  the  writer  holds  off  he 
will  no  doubt  receive  a  subsequent  offer 
from  Mr.  Newcomer  to  reduce  his  price 
to  $20,  as  happened  in  other  cases  we 
have  on  file.  If  the  author  desires  to 
have  his  song  published  with  the  idea 
that  the  song  will  find  a  market  when 
published  we  fear  he  is  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appointment  and  his  investment  wasted. 
The  Musical  Chamber  of  Commerce  con¬ 
tends  that  not  one  production  of  amateur 


writers  in  a  thousand  finds  any  market  to 
produce  any  revenue.  The  representa¬ 
tions  to  the  contrary  by  this  class  of 
music  publishers  are  made  purely  to  se¬ 
cure  the  fee. 

1.  Could  you  find  out  for  me  anything 
about  Chief  Two  Moon,  the  Indian  doc¬ 
tor  in  Waterbury,  Conn.?  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  him.  Ilis  fees  are  so 
high  and  I  am  a  poor  man  and  cannot 
afford  to  lose  my  money.  By  what  I  hear 
lie  is  a  great  doctor.  2.  Is  the  Fulton 
Paint  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  reli¬ 
able  and  honest?  I  don’t  like  to  lose 
money  on  these  goods  if  they  are  fakes. 

New  York.  h.  r. 

1.  We  have  no  more  faith  in  alleged 
Indian  doctors  than  in  the  other  quacks. 
That  Indians  have  any  medical  skill  not 
possessed  by  the  profession  generally  is 
an  exploded  idea. 

2.  No,  we  cannot  recommend  the  Fulton 
Paint  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  its 
alias,  Franklin  Paint  Company.  The  un¬ 
fair  methods  of  these  concerns  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  noted  in  this  department. 

Could  you  give  me  some  information 
on  the  Ilerbly  Home  Builders,  Inc.,  101 
W.  31st  St.,  New  York  City?  Last  week 
a  young  lady  came  to  the  house  represent¬ 
ing  this,  firm,  and  in  the  interests  of  an 
advertising  campaign,  asked  me  to  sign 
a  card,  explaining  that  it  would  involve 
no  obligation  and  that  they  were  going  to 
obtain  500  names,  three  of  which  would 
be  picked  and  to  be  given  a  free  lot  in 
Freeport.  Today  another  representa¬ 
tive  appeared  to  inform  me  I  had  Avon  a 
lot  and  my  name  had  been  selected  as  one 
of  the  three  !  The  conditions  attached  to 
this  gift  are  that  we  pay  $49;  this  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  receipt  I  got  is  to  cover  con¬ 
sideration  for  lot,  serAuce^  rendered  by 
company,  also  searching,  surveying,  draw¬ 
ing  of  deed,  notary  public  acknowledg¬ 
ment  and  other  incidental  expenses  apper¬ 
taining  thereto.  What  do  you  think 
about  it,  and  where  is  the  nigger  in  the 
woodpile?  The  receipt  I  haA'e  called  for 
a  $5  deposit.  I  gave  them  $2  on  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  if  I  did  not  want  to 
bother  further  or  AAras  in  any  AATay  dis¬ 
satisfied  Avhen  I  suaa7  the  property  it 
would  be  refunded.  This  lot  is  alleged 
to  be  Avorth  $400.  I  am  a  stranger  in 
NeAV  York  City,  but  Avhile  in  the  rural 
districts  our  old  friend  and  standby  Avas 
The  R.  N.-Y.  mrs.  n.  r. 

Here  is  the  “free  lot”  scheme  in  all  its 
nakedness.  These  frauds  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  in  Publisher’s  Desk  for  the  past 
35  years  and  yet  this  one  appears  to  be 
flourishing  within  Arirtually  a  stone’s 
throw  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  office.  We  can¬ 
not  stop  such  schemes  but  Ave  have  saved 
this  woman  from  losing  more  than  the 
$2  deposit.  The  subscriber  fails  to  state 
where  the  lot  is  supposed  to  be  located, 
but  we  venture  to  say  the  $49  which  the 
A'ictim  is  expected  to  pay  is  se\reral  times 
its  real  value. 

I  notice  in  Publisher’s  Desk  an  article 
in  regard  to  using  tablets  or  other  forms 
of  drugs  to  be  fed  to  poultry  to  rid  them 
of  insects.  You  ridicule  the  idea.  I 
felt  the  same  Avay  until  I  tried  it.  I  must 
tell  you  my  experience.  A  feAV  years  ago 
while  living  in  Georgia  my  tenant  on  an¬ 
other  farm  had  hens  with  heads  infested 
Avith  an  insect  he  said  Avas  Texas  fleas. 
Soon  after  I  moved  to  this  place.  I 
brought  with  me  16  hens,  Black  Minorcas, 
and  a  rooster.  In  tAvo  or  three  months 
I  found  my  hens  infested  Avith  the  same 
kind  of  insect.  About  that  time  I  sbav 
an  adA'ertisement  from  Kansas  City  of¬ 
fering  tablets  that  Avould  clear  fowls  of 
insects  in  ten  days  or  money  refunded. 
I  said  I  did  not  believe  a  Avord  of  it,  but 
I  must  do  something  or  kill  my  hens.  I 
sent  one  dollar  and  got  the  tablets,  and 
put  them  in  the  drinking  Avater.  In  ten 
days  there  Avere  very  feAV  fleas  left  on 
the  hens  and  in  12  or  15  days  not  an 
insect  Avas  left.  So  I  do  not  care  how 
many  experiments  the  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  people  make,  I  know  Avhat  I 
know,  and  if  you  will  inquire  Avhere  I 
lived  in  Ohio  or  Georgia  or  here  you  will 
find  that  my  Avord  is  not  doubted.  When 
you  denounce  that  treatment  again  you 
would  better  do  so  Avith  reservations.  I 
am  past  80  and  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y. 
around  40  years.  c.  L.  av. 

Florida. 

We  publish  this  subscriber’s  experience 
for  Avhat  it  may  be  Avorth,  but  Ave  still 
belieAre  the  experiments  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  can  better  be  relied 
upon  than  that  of  any  single  individual. 
Hundreds  of  poultrymen  found  that  put¬ 
ting  “dope”  of  one  sort  or  another  in 
drinking  Avater  to  eradicate  vermin  from 
poultry  has  proved  Avorthless. 


S mall  Margaret  Avas*«tlie  pride  of  her 
teacher,  always  appearing  neat  and  clean. 
Hoping  to  encourage  her  other  pupils 
to  follow  suit,  the  teacher  complimented 
Margaret  one  day  before  the  class. 
“Well,”  observed  Margaret  seriously, 
“you’d  be  clean,  too,  if  you  had  my  mam¬ 
ma  to  wash  you,” — Credit  Lost. 


Non-Clog 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Cut  Your  Silo-Filling  Cost 

FILLED  my  silo  without  a  hitch 
of  any  kind” — that  is  the  almost 
universal  report  of  Papec  users. 
No  pipe-clogging,  no  expensive  de¬ 
lays  or  “hitches.”  Over  50,000 
customers  can  testify  to  the  Papec’s 
rapid,  dependable,  trouble-free 
performance.  It  isn’t  due  to  any 
ONE  feature — it’s  a  27-year  blend¬ 
ing  of  perfect  self-feeding,  powerful 
blowing,  uniform  quality,  slow 
speed,  light  running  features  that 
spell  SATISFACTION. 

The  Papec,  in  actual  farm  practice,  is  still 
the  lightest  running  cutter  made.  It  runs  at 
slowest  speed  for  non-clog  elevation.  Hence, 
it  is  especially  adapted  for  use  with  small 
power  electric  motors.  Even  the  powerful 
No.  127  runs  with  Fordson  or  similar  power. 
Papec  up-keep  is  very  low.  One  farmer 
writes,  “Have  used  Papec  for  13  years  and 
have  never  spent  one  cent  for  repairs.” 


Hammer -Type 

Feed  Grinders 

Hammer  Out  More  and  Better  Feed 

KEEP  your  tractor  busy  earning 
winter  profits — with  this 
AMAZING  neAv  Papec  Grinder. 
It  will  pay  for  itself — will  save  you 
money — will  grind  your  own  feed 
(grains  or  roughage,  any  kind) 
BETTER  and  FASTER  and 
CHEAPER  than  you  can  get  else¬ 
where. 

“Rapidly  paying  for  itself  Thurs¬ 
days  on  custom  work  for  neigh¬ 
bors,”  writes  one.  Customers  say 
its  performance  exceeds  all  claims. 
“Capacity  away  beyond  expecta¬ 
tions.”  “Handles  cracked  corn, 
soybean  hay,  clover  and  alfalfa 
hay,  sheaf  oats,  corn  stalks,  etc.” 
“A  great  machine  as  to  price,  ca¬ 
pacity,  power  and  fine  grinding.” 
Sure  death  to 
corn  borers. 


Send  for  1928  Papec  Catalog.  Tellshow  tocut 
your  silo  filling  cosy.  Ask  for  Grinder  Folder 
No.  28  telling  how  to  reduce  your  feeding 
cost  by  grinding  both  grains  and  roughage 
at  home.  No  obligation.  Send  today. 

A  postal  will  do. 


)  Papec  Machine  Co. 
110  Main  St. 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality 


DON’T  WORRY  ABOUT 
YOUR  CORN  CROP! 


INSTEAD  have  a  reliable  Silo  in 
readiness  for  any  emergency. 
Then  if  your  belated  corn  fails  to 
mature;  is  nipped  by  an  early  frost, 
or  becomes  infested  with  the  corn 
borer  you  won’t  suffer  loss.  In  a 
Unadilla  Silo  all  such  corn  be¬ 
comes  succulent,  nutritious  feed. 

The  Unadilla  is  easy  to  erect  and 
safe  to  use.  Its  patented  door  open¬ 
ing  is  continuous,  with  the  door 
fasteners  forming  a  safe  ladder  all 
the  way  up.  With  a  Unadilla,  there 


is  no  need  for  the  hard  lifting  or 
pitching  of  silage  —  you  simply 
push  the  silage  out  at  any  level. 

With  its  great  convenience  and 
unique  safety  features,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  Unadilla  is  thefavorite 
silo  of  most  leading  dairymen. 

We  have  all  sizes  of  Oregon  Fir 
or  Spruce  silos  ready  for  shipment 
immediately.  The  time  to  order 
your  silo  is  now.  Then  have  it 
erected  and  ready  to  fill  at  the 
most  opportune  time. 


You  can  either  take  advantage  of  our  liberal  cash  discount  offer  or  buy  a 
Unadilla  on  the  easy  time  payment  plan.  Write  for  catalog,  prices  and  terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Bo*  C  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Ik 


Make  aTractor  of  Your  Car 

Use  it  for  farm  Avork.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  liOAV  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  your  Ford  or  Chevrolet. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.  Box  48-C  Quincy,  Ill. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  (or  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  anti  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest,  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  ill  America.  Est.  UWi 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  wit  It 
new  threads  ami  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reonireinents,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  Ot  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  1 

1 


CORN  HARVESTER 


BENNETT  MFG.  CO,, 


iuilt.  One  end  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carnes 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
Box  604  Wostorville,  OM» 


LITTLES 

fONDER  TRENCHER! 

Direct  from 
Factory  to 
Grower- 

Manager  Rockport  Greenhouse,  Cuyahoga 
Co.,  O.  says:  "Wo  own  and  have  used  in 
our  market  garden  buildings,  under  glass  an 
improved  L.  W.  Ditching  machine.  We 
placed  3000  feet  of  tile  in  10  hours.  W« 

it  a  great  labor  saver  worth  fjrice  to  any  one 
having  uae  for  such  a  machine.  We  uon  c 
hesitate,  the  machine  done  more  for  ua  than 
wa  deemed  possible.  We  used  a  tractor  foe 
power  and  dug  a  trench  16  to  18  inches  deoy 
and  true  to  grade." 

Write  today  for  particulars  and  price. 

L.  W.  Sales  Co..  Box  101r  Bellevue,  O . 


W  W Man's  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
Only  $26,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
|V1  ^/I  M  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
» __ ___  vester.  Prows  Mfg.  Co.,  Satina.  Kuia- 


Adventures  in  Silence 


By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Eight  unidentified  men 
were  burned  to  death  in  a  freight  train 
wreck  on  the  Burlington  Railroad  at 
Guernsey,  Wyo.,  July  29.  The  eight  men 
were  beating  their  way  in  a  box  car  and 
were  trapped  when  gasoline  from 
wrecked  tank  cars  ignited.  Tank  cars 
comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  train  of 
07  ears  and  flaming  gasoline  spread  from 
the  wreck  down  the  Platte  River  for  sev¬ 
eral  miles,  causing  the  river  to  appear  as 
though  it  were  on  fire.  Railroad  officials 
expressed  the  opinion  the  wreck  was 
caused  by  loosening  of  the  roadbed  by  a 

cloudburst.  on 

A  toll  of  four  lives  was  taken  July  29 
when  an  excursion  train  bound  from 
Newark  to  Raritan,  N.  J.,  plowed  into 
a  sedan  at  crossing  of  the  Central  Rail¬ 
road  of  New  Jersey  at  Dunellen.  The 
dead  are  :  Louis  Mayer  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
George  Saltes  and  George  Saltes,  son  of 
Mrs.  Saltes.  Two  children,  four  and  six, 
were  taken  to  Muhlenberg  Hospital, 
Plainfield,  seriously  injured. 

During  a  moving  picture  show  at  the 
Blue  Ridge  Prison  Farm,  near  Plouston, 
Tex.,  July  29  a  carelessly  thrown  match 
ignited  motion  picture  films  being  shown 
for  the  convicts.  As  a  result  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion  and  fire  that  converted  the  show¬ 
room  into  a  blazing  furnace  in  which  23 
prisoners  became  trapped,  two  men  were 
dead,  four  others  burned  fatally,  while  17 
others  were  burned  seriously. 

Five  men,  believed  to  be  those  who 
robbed  two  bank  messengers  of  $25,000 
at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  July  30,  shot 
their  way  across  the  border  with  a  ma¬ 
chine  gun  and  escaped  into  the  United 
States  through  Maida  and  Langdon,  N. 
D.  The  bank  messengers  were  held  up 
on  Winnipeg’s  busiest  street,  but  the  rob¬ 
bery  Avas  committed  so  quickly  that  there 
was  no  time  for  interference.  Brandish¬ 
ing  revolvers,  the  five  surrounded  the 
messengers,  cut  the  strap  that  bound  the 
money  satchel  to  the  wrist  of  one,  leaped 
into  their  car  and  speeded  away.  Some 
time  later  five  men  in  an  automobile  in 
which  a  machine  gun  was  mounted  drove 
fast  through  Maida,  shooting  their  way 
past  border  patrol  officers.  Later,  at 
Langdon,  they  encountered  William  Hen- 
neberry,  senior  patrol  inspector  in  North 
Dakota.  Again  they  opened  fire,  riddling 
Henneberry’s  car  with  bullets,  lie  was 
not  hit,  and  returned  their  fare,  but  they 
kept  going  south.  . 

Western  Kansas  July  30  experienced 
one  of  the  worst  floods  in  its  history,  fol¬ 
lowing  heavy  rains,  which  are  unusual 
in  this  semi-arid  region.  Property  dam¬ 
age  at  Hays  was  estimated  at  seveial 
hundred  thousand  dolars,  while  more  than 
300  families  were  forced  to  flee  their 
homes  when  the  rapidly  rising  waters  of 
Big  Greek  inundated  the  leadiug  residence 
section.  No  loss  of  life  was  reported. 
Traffic  was  interrupted  over  a  wide  area 
when 'the  torrents  washed  out  bridges  ana 
flooded  roads  and  railroad  tracks. 

PHILIPPINES.  —  Belching  tons  of 
lava,  the  volcano  Mayon  July  29  was  in 
the  throes  of  its  worst  eruption  since 
1900,  with  a  series  of  earth  slmcks  rock¬ 
ing  the  countryside  and  spreading  terror 
over  the  western  portion  of  Albay  1  rov- 
ince.  Hours  after  the  first  molten  rock 
shot  high  into  the  air  the  lava  flow  and 
earth  rumblings  continued.  At  the  first 
sign  of  renewed  activity  natives  fled  and, 
with  the  disturbance  continuing,  the  tew 
remaining  inhabitants  of  tlie  little  town 
of  Libog,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
moved  to  safety.  There  were  no  reports 
of  loss  of  the  leper  settlement  at  Culion. 
One  narrowly  escaped  being  trapped  m 
lava  streams.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
party  encamped  at  the  2,500-foot  level  of 
Mayon.  Mayon  began  eruptions  ot_  seri¬ 
ous  proportions  in  June  and  continued 
until  early  July,  when  the  disturbance 
apparently  had  been  ended.  At  that  time 
Governor  General  Stimson  visited  the 
Province  to  inspect  the  situation  and 
added  his  assurance  to  that  of  scientists 
that  the  worst  of  the  cycle  of  eruptions 
had  passed.  Thousands  of  natives  who 
had  fled  at  the  first  rumbling  then  gradu¬ 
ally  filtered  back  to  their  homes.  _ 
WASHINGTON. — An  investigation  of 
the  feasibility  of  Federal  construction  of 
a  dam  across 'the  Colorado  River  either  in 
Boulder  or  Black  Canyon  was  begun 
July  29  by  a  board  of  five  experts,  three 
engineers  and  two  geologists,  who  are  to 
report  by  Dec.  1,  before  Congress  con¬ 
venes.  Holding  its  first  meeting  at  the 
Interior  Department,  the  board  elected 
as  Chairman  Major  Gen.  William  L.  Si- 
bert  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  a  retired 
army  officer,  who  built  tlie  Gatum  locks 
and  dam  for  the  Panama  Canal.  _  Charles 
P.  Berkey  of  New  York,  Professor  of 
Geology  at  Columbia  University,  was 
named  secretary. 


The  Bookshelf 

The  following  volumes  of  the  Delight¬ 
ful  Classics  are  out  of  print,  but  they 
can  be  supplied  in  another  edition  for 
50  cents.  It  is  impossible  to  get  them  in 
the  cheaper  editions. 

Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Little  Lame  Prince. 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales. 

Treasure  Island. 

For  sale  by  The  Rukal  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


CIDER 


Cloth,  rocks,  pump*,  grater*,*  second 
hand  presses.  Catalog  free. 
PALMER  BROS.  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


I-  D,,u  OLD  BAOS.  We  pny  excellent  prices, 
named  Id  OUJ  O  WASCO  BAG  CO-,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Subscribers,  Exchange 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  YT. 

WANTED — Students  for  Training  School — The 
Chester  Hospital  School  for  Nurses,  accredited 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  offers  a  three-year 
course  in  nursing  to  single,  young  women,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  35  years.  Educational 
requirements,  one  year  high  school.  Student 
nurses’  uniforms  are  provided  on  admission. 
Text  boobs  at  cost.  Allowance  for  first  year 
$8  per  month,  second  year  $10  per  mouth,  third 
year  $12  per  month  with  full  maintenance.  The 
nurses’  home  grounds,  adjacent  to  hospital,  pro¬ 
vides  hygienic  quarters  for  60  nurses.  Graduate 
nurses  receive  from  $42  to  $48  per  week  with 
maintenance.  Applicants,  address  SUPT,  Ches¬ 
ter  Hospital,  Chester,  Pa. 

WANTED — Single  man  qualified  to  act  as  as¬ 
sistant  herdsman  for  Holstein  and  Jersey 
herd  in  Western  Pennsylvania:  state  wages 
wanted  and  -give  references;  full  maintenance. 
Write  W.  M.  KNUTH,  Box  43,  Morganza,  Pa. 

WANTED — SToung  man  of  light  weight,  clean 
cut  appearance,  to  work  in  a  riding  club  25 
miles  from  New  York  City;  experience  not  es¬ 
sential  but  must  be  naturally  fond  of  horses  and 
willing  to  learn;  state  particulars  as  to  height, 
weight  and  age.  ADVERTISER  4437,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — September  1  a  couple  or  two  women 
to  do  all  the  work  in  a  country  home  near 
Princeton:  family  consists  of  husband  and  wife; 
please  reply  to  H.  M.  EIDNER,  Box  314,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Married  or  single  man,  assistant 
herdsman  in  Holstein  herd;  work  in  barn  dur¬ 
ing  stabling  season  and  part  time  outside  dur¬ 
ing  rest  of  year;  age,  family,  reference  and 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4455,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Competent  white  girl  for  general 
housework  in  family  with  two  small  children. 
W.  D.  MARINELLI,  22  Heights  Terrace,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 

WANTED— For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons, 
women  between  the  ages  of  25  to  35  years,  in 
good  physical  health;  applicants  must  have  had 
equivalent  of  second  year  high  school  education; 
must  be  active  and  of  good  moral  habits;  sal¬ 
ary  $60  to  $90  per  month  with  full  maintenance 
and  laundry;  located  in  Westchester  County,  40 
miles  from  New  York  City;  promotion  according 
to  ability  and  service;  for  complete  information 
apply  to  LEO  J.  PALMER,  M.  D.,  Superintend¬ 
ent,  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women, 
Bedford  nills,  N.  Y. 

I  HOLD  a  real  opportunity  for  a  capable  young 
farmer-stockman  without  capital.  GEORGE 
W.  BACON,  Box'  117,  York,  Pa. 

WANTED — Careful  housekeeper  and  husband  by 
poultry  farmer;  no  children;  fine  location, 
modern  conveniences:  chance  for  man  to  learn 
business  or  find  other  employment;  good  refer¬ 
ences  given  and  required.  WILLIAM  P.  FLINT, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Farmer,  single,  middle-aged,  on 

small  private  place  in  Connecticut:  good 
milker  and  drive  Ford  car;  $00  month  and 
hoard  to  start.  ADVERTISER  4465,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM-RAISED  young  man  needed  on  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  farm;  some  experience  desirable, 
but  not  necessary;  state  age,  height  and  weight 
in  first  letter;  salary  to  start  $50  per  month 
and  board.  QUEENSBURY  FARMS,  Toms 

River,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Competent  farm  hand;  must  be  good 
peach  and  apple  picker;  state  experience  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  4406,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  handyman  on  farm  near  Pough¬ 
keepsie;  single;  give  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  C.  W.  l’HILIPBAR,  215  Montague  St., 
Erooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  milk  house  and  milk 
route  work;  able  to  milk;  must  be  willing, 
conscientious  worker;  state  wages  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  GREENWOOD  FARMS,  Hulmesville, 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED — Young  man,  good  dry-hand  milker, 
for  barn  and  milk  house;  grade  A  milk;  state 
experience  and  wages  in  first  letter.  ORADELL 
FARMS.  Oradell,  N.  J. 

Situations  Wanted 

FIREPLACE  Doctor — All  smoky  fireplaces  can 
be  cured  of  that  disease  if  the  right  doctor  is 
called;  over  30  years’  experience;  my  work 
guarantees  itself.  JOHN  C.  ELFRING,  214-21 
35th  Ave.,  Bayside,  N.  Y.  Tel.  1898J. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  wishes  position  com¬ 
mercial  or  private;  25  years’  experience,  un¬ 
derstand  thoroughly  hatching,  rearing  and  care 
of  layers,  also  well  acquainted  with  hatching 
and  rearing  of  wild  fowl.  R.  C.  HEMPEL, 
Box  104,  Trenton  Jet.,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Position  as  working  foreman  on  farm 
or  estate  or  would  consider  place  on  profit- 
sharing  plan  by  honest  capable  man,  steady  and 
dependable.  ADVERTISER  4430,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  American,  Protestant,  age  33,  wants 
position  as  working  foreman  or  herdsman; 
thoroughly  understands  the  production  of  certi¬ 
fied  milk' and  breeding  purebred  cattle;  experi¬ 
enced  farmer  and  gardener,  all  branches;  licensed 
chauffeur  and  tractor  man,  make  own  repairs; 
can  handle  men  to  get  results;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  can  take  complete  charge  of  farm  or 
dairy;  open  August  15.  ADVERTISER  4422, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  leaving  present  position  because 
farm  is  sold;  would  like  position  now  or  later; 
20  years’  experience;  can  make  you  money;  per¬ 
manent  position  desired.  ADVERTISER  4444, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY'  single  man  wants  position  on  dairy 
or  poultry  farm;  clean  dry-hand  milker;  life¬ 
time  experience;  handy  with  tools;  good  home 
main  consideration.  ADVERTISER,  22  Virginia 
Terrace,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  open  for  position  Sep¬ 
tember  15;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
4476,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  educated  farm  and  poultry 
manager,  desires  position  where  results  are 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  4428,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POCLTRY1IAX,  single,  wants  position  where 
ability  and  results  count;  0  years’  experience 
hatching,  brooding,  production,  pedigree  work; 
college  training,  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4436,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  herdsman-dairyman,  wants  position ; 

thoroughly  experienced,  capable  and  honest; 
references.  ADVERTISER  4451,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  poultryman,  single,  middle-aged, 
desires  position  as  working  manager  of  mod¬ 
ern  plant;  state  wages  with  or  without  board. 
ADVERTISER  4454,  care  Rural  New- Y^orker. 


HERDSMAN,  .25,  married,  2  children,  agrieul- 
.  ture  education  and  experience,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  either  as  herdsman  or  working  foreman; 
•an  furnish  references;  open  September  1.  C.  W. 
EDWARDS,  Perrysburg,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  no  children,  desire  posi¬ 
tion  about  September  15  as  caretaker  and 
general  work;  good  reference.  GEO.  GEYER, 
Washington,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  refined  woman.  Catholic, 
wishes  position;  good  cook,  clean  worker;  best 
reference;  country,  any  distance.  MRS.  PARK¬ 
ER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  position  by  a  strictly  sober,  elder¬ 
ly  Protestant  man  as  a  cook,  experienced  in 
baking,  canning  and  pickling,  or  as  handy  man 
or  janitor  for  hotel  or  boarding-house;  prefer 
a  good  home  more  than  wages;  country  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  4457,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man  desires  position  a5  poultry 
and  dairyman  on  private  estate;  can  give  ref¬ 
erences  and  am  looking  for  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  please  give  particulars  and  state  wages 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4460,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  wants  position  September 
15;  am  selling  my  own  Holstein  herd  and 
farm  equipment,  reason  given  in  first  letter; 
want  to  take  over  large  farm  or  estate  with 
Holstein  dairy  producing  A  grade  or  certified 
milk;  have  successful  record  as  superintendent 
and  herdsman  for  others  and  self;  life  experi¬ 
ence  breeding,  feeding,  judging,  showing,  ARO 
and  veterinary  work,  also  calf  raising,  crops, 
horses,  hogs,  poultry,  business  training,  handling 
of  help  and  several  Cornell  extension  courses; 
keep  all.  books  and  records’;  only  first-class  posi¬ 
tion  where  results  are  appreciated,  considered; 
New  York  or  nearby  States;  no  colored  help; 
best  of  references  exchanged;  Protestant,  30 
years  of  age,  married,  one  small  child :  salary 
$150  and  usual  privileges.  'ADVERTISER  4463, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  gardener  by  experienced 
settled  man;  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4462,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  43,  American,  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  kinds  farming  on  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate  or  farm;  best  of  reference:  desires  change. 
J.  H.  COOPER,  356  Central  St.,  Winchendon, 
Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  married,  A-l,  references; 

agricultural  and  horticultural  experience;  pri¬ 
vate  estate  or  otherwise:  open  for  engagement 
September  1.  R.  H.  SIMMONS,  22  Lafayette 
Ave.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  forester  and  farmer  desires 
position  as  estate  or  farm  superintendent;  12 
years’  experience;  references.  BOX  36,  New¬ 
ton  Hamilton,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  wishes 
position,  private  or  commercial;  six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  with  excellent  results; 
references  furnished.  ADVERTISER  4467,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  MIDDLE-AGED  Swiss  man  with  small  family 
would  like  a  position  on  a  private  place; 
understands  everything  about  dairying,  good 
buttermaker  and  stock  raiser;  also  very  handy 
with  tools  and  not  afraid  of  any  work;  has  a 
driver’s  license.  ADVERTISER  4470,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman  desires  position  where  re¬ 
sults  count.  ADVERTISER  4469,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  wishes  light  work  about  six  hours  daily: 

(poultry,  lawns,  etc.);  exchange  board,  small 
wages,  or  if  separate  cottage  (mother,  self), 
no  board,  small  wages,  clean  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4473,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position  on  country 
farm  or  estate;  experienced;  can  drive  any 
make  car;  write  and  tell  me  what  you  have;  all 
will  be  answered.  R.  HEZEL,  R.  D.  1,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.  J. 


CARETAKER,  superintendent,  Protestant,  prac¬ 
tical  experience  greenhouses,  lawns,  flowers, 
vegetable  gardens,  tree  planting,  shrubs,  drain¬ 
age,  road  making,  farm,  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
game,  dairy;  married,  two  small  children;  chauf¬ 
feur’s  license;  competent,  trustworthy ;  wages 
$175  with  furnished  cottage;  English;  go  any¬ 
where;  care  of  hunting  lodge,  guns,  dogs;  please 
state  full  particulars  of  place  with  your  sug¬ 
gestions.  ADVERTISER  4474,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  working,  reliable  and  capable; 
good  plain  cook,  experienced;  with  child  1 
years;  prefers  place  cooking  for  help  on  es¬ 
tate  where  help  is  boarded  separately;  other 
places  considered:  references.  75  PARK  AYE., 
Newark,  N.  J.  Phone  Branch  Brook  5606  after 
6  P.  M. 


REFINED  Catholic  woman,  with  boy,  to  assist 
witli  housework ;  permanent  and  good  home 
essential.  ADVERTISER  4475,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN  farmer,  age  36,  small  family,  hon¬ 
est.  reliable;  life  experience  general  farming, 
dairying,  feeding  for  production;  maintain  and 
operate  modern  machinery;  references;  state 
full  particulars.  A.  E.  MITCHELL,  Lyonsville, 
Mass. 


AMERICAN,  man,  48,  wants  steady  position 
on  lady’s  or  gentleman’s  place  near  village, 
or  old  lady’s  farm;  small  wages,  berries  and 
rabbits  on  shares  later,  gardening,  all  general 
outside  and  inside  work;  Protestant,  temperate, 
reliable,  references;  after  September  15.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  447S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  superintendent  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  this  Fall;  17  years’  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical  experience  in  all  branches  of  herd  man¬ 
agement,  farming,  poultry,  gardening,  account¬ 
ing  and  all  farm  mechanics;  American  of  execu¬ 
tive  ability;  hustler,  honest,  capable  of  swinging 
any  size  proposition:  married,  37  years  old:  in¬ 
terview.  ADVERTISER  4471,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  ! 

WILL  sacrifice  llt-acre  dairy-poultry  farm; 

$3,500  down,  balance  long  time.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4367,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


DAIRY  and  poultry  farm,  250  acres;  poultry, 
barn  yard,  pasture,  brook  watered ;  good  build¬ 
ings,  spring  watered;  30  acres  good  timber;  a 
No.  1  all  around  farm.  MRS.  BESSIE 
SCHEUERMAN,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


CRANBERRY  bog,  Central  New  Jersey,  30 
acres,  fully  equipped;  bargain.  ADVERTISER 
4384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


175-ACRE  farm,  25  cows,  team,  tools,  near  good 
road,  good  buildings,  telephone,  mail  delivered; 
milk  taken  from  door;  school  near;  large  hen¬ 
house,  capacity  800  fowls;  price  for  all,  $9,000, 
with  $1,000  cash  payment.  ADVERTISER  4431, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  poultry  farm  of  91  acres; 

three  miles  from  Sharon  Springs,  with  or  with¬ 
out  equipment;  call  or  write,  DEWEY  MERE¬ 
NESS,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  in  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  room  for  700  layers,  large  incubator 
cellar  and  all  necessary  buildings;  reasonable. 
FRANK  BENNETT,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

POULTRY  plant,  rent  or  shares;  Washington, 
14  miles;  large  residence;  station  main  line 
Southern  Railway  on  property;  incubator  5,600 
capacity,  brooder  500  capacity,  colony  houses 
300,  laying  1,000  capacity:  abundance  land, 
running  water,  shade.  FAIRFAX  FARMS,  Fair¬ 
fax,  Va. 


FARM  wanted,  Westchester  County  or  Putnam, 
10-12-room  house,  with  30  acres  or  more; 
brook,  barns,  good  road:  must  be  reasonable; 
owners  only.  ADVERTISER  4456,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN’S  farm,  120  acres,  16  miles 
Philadelphia;  beautiful  location,  old  stone 
colonial  home,  set  back  from  stone  read,  fire¬ 
places,  electricity,  circulating  spring  water, 
shade,  woodland,  fertile  soil;  ideal  Summer 
home  and  profitable  farm:  owner  will  sacrifice; 
would  lease.  ADVERTISER  4459,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 110  acres,  40  acres  Concord  grapes, 
20  in  wheat,  corn  and  Alfalfa;  young  peach 
and  apple  orchard;  good  soil;  farm  maehiney  and 
stock;  three  good  houses,  barn  and  other  build¬ 
ings;  near  Dover,  Del.;  good  schools  and 
churches;  city  water  and  electric  light  supply; 
all  city  conveniences;  low  price  to  prompt  buyer. 
GEO.  P.  HUDSON,  Dover,  Del. 


FOE  SALE — 60-acre  farm,  two-family  house  and 
necessary  buildings:  never  failing  water,  close 
to  school,  church,  railroad,  etc. ;  ground  slightly 
rolling  with  southern  exposure;  would  make  ex¬ 
cellent  poultry  farm;  a  real  farm  for  the  price 
of  the  house,  $5,000.  EDWARD  C.  BROWN, 
Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Hundred-acre  Alfalfa  dairy  farm  in 
limestone  belt  of  Madison  County;  with  or 
without  stock.  BOX  686,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Large  dairy  farm,  stocked,  equipped 
at  rental,  or  would  take  important  superin¬ 
tendency;  references  on  efficiency  and  integrity. 
ADVERTISER  4461,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Vineland,  N.  J.,  poultry  farm,  on 
main  highway;  2%  acres;  buildings  for  800 
layers;  6-room  dwelling,  electric  lights,  gas; 
$6,500,  $2,000  cash.  ADVERTISER  4464,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHICKEN  farm,  7-room  dwelling,  nine  lots, 
about  800  birds,  incubators,  brooders,  build¬ 
ings;  water,  sewer,  gas,  electricity;  door  trade. 
W.  McCLATCHEY,  Roselle  Park,  N.  J.  Tele¬ 
phone,  Roselle  2433. 


FOR  SALE — Splendid  poultry  and  truck  farm; 

half  mile  from  stone  road,  6  miles  from  Snow 
Hill;  45  acres  cleared,  8  acres  woodland;  good 
6-room  dwelling,  2  halls,  2  porches;  2  large 
barns,  garage,  laying  house  for  400  birds; 
brooder  house,  cow  stall,  corn  crib,  other  outbuild¬ 
ings;  if  sold  at  once,  pair  mules,  Ford  truck 
and  farm  implements  included  for  $6,500;  one- 
half  cash,  balance  easy  terms;  phone  line.  A.  P. 
SHOCKLEY,  Snow  Hill,  Worcester  County,  Md. 


X  Ufa  O-rA.  1Zj~ 
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and  dairy  farm,  some  fruit;  good  buildings 
near  hard  road;  $2,500:  everything  cn  place  if 
desired.  FRANK  HOSKIN,  R.  D.  1,  Whitnev 
Point,  N.  Y.  ’  y 


v/ue  ui  lug  uest  iarms  in  Delaware 
-  latest  ‘ 


r  UK 


County;  325  acres,  latest  improvements  in 
house  and  barn;  thoroughbred  cattle  and  sheen 
Inquire  of  IRVIN  CONKLIN,  Downsville,  N.  y! 

WANTED — Country  house  or  small  farm,  well- 

built  house,  _  good  water,  beautiful  views  in 
mountain  section,  not  over  4  hours  from  New 
York:  state  price  and  full  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4479,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MALTED — To  buy  farm,  vicinity  Otsego  Coun¬ 

ty;  200  acres  or  more;  complete  equipment 
and  stock,  running  water.  ADVERTISER  4468 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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within  200  miles  New  York;  full  particulars’. 
ADVERTISER  4472,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHENANDOAH  Valley  home,  13  acres,  fine  lo¬ 
cation;  also  store  building.  F.  H.  WILKINS 
Edinburg,  Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


H  50Ur.(!ffa JrV15  ,Prepa!d  third  zone. 

VMLLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 


HONEY— 60-lbs.  clover,  $6.60  here;  satisfaction 
^guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 


FOR  SALE— Fresh 

producer.  J.  H. 
N.  Y. 


white  eggs  direct  from  a 
MCCLELLAND,  Stamford, 


SEND  for  5-lb.  pail  new  crop  extra  fancy 

clover  honey;  $1.25  postpaid,  insured. 
LYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


pure 

HOL- 


WANTED— Tractor  plow;  state  price,  condition 

and  make.  PRAUTSCH,  Box  23o]  Absecon, 


N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Hall  incubator,  single  deck  12  000- 

egg  capacity;  also  150  Hall  mechanical  turner 
trays;  a  bargain.  LONG  VIEW  POULTRY 
FARM,  R.  D.  2,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 


TRAINED  nurse  wants  child  or  chronic  invalid 
to  care  for  in  own  home  on  farm  10  miles 
from  Ithaca;  milk  and  cream  from  certified 
dairy;  ideal  conditions  for  child  needing  sun¬ 
light  treatment;  terms  $10  a  week  up  depend¬ 
ing  on  professional  care  required;  telephone 
doctor  in  10  minutes’  ride.  ADVERTISER  4458 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVAN  TED — Boarding-house  by  efficient  farm 
couple  with  reference.  ADVERTISER  4477, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  CROP  HONEY,  basswood  and  clover 
mixed:  10-lb.  pail,  within  3d  zone,  $2;  1927 
buckwheat,  $1.75;  write  for  prices  on  60-lb.  cans 
and  5-lb.  pails;  full  price  announcement  later 
in  this  column;  correspondence  solicited  if  in¬ 
terested  in  honey;  samples  supplied  at  postage 
and  container  cost;  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
RAY  C,  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N,  Y, 
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PRICES 


JNeW  Heaters  ^ 
New  Furnaces  and 


Send  Jo  day  -Neiv 


Choice  of  5  Colors  Fnampl  Rannp<s  .  ' 


Mail  the  coupon  for  this  FREE  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Book — new  from  cover  to 
cover.  Lower  Factory  Prices.  Long¬ 
er  Terms — a  year  to  pay.  700,000 
satisfied  customers.  27th  year  of 
Kalamazoo  Quality. 

Sensational  values  in  new  Cabinet 
Circulating  Heaters!  New  and 
Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges 
— your  choice  of  5  colors!  New  im¬ 
provements  in  Pipe  and  Direct  Heat 
Furnaces ! 

Modernize  Your  Home- 
Write  Today 

Over  200  styles  and  sizes — Ranges, 
Heaters,  Furnaces,  Oil  Stoves,  Gas 
Stoves,  Electric  Ranges,  Brooder 
Stoves.  Bigger  bargains  than  in  20 
big  stores.  Write  today!  You’ll  find 
exactly  what  you  want  in  this  new 
book.  Save  I/3  to  V2  •  Realize  your 
dream  of  a  comfortable,  cozy  home; 
a  cheerful,  colorful  kitchen. 

New  Cabinet  Heaters 
$33.75  Up 

You’ll  admire  the  new  Cabinet  Heat¬ 
ers  in  walnut  or  mahogany.  New 
and  exclusive  features.  See  the  new 
Heater  with  the  cheery  fireplace 
effect.  These  parlor  furnaces  heat 
several  rooms.  So  handsome  that 
they  harmonize  with  the  finest  furni¬ 
ture.  Such  amazing  values  you’ve 
never  seen.  Send  for  FREE  Factory 
Book. 

Everything  Is  Color  Now! 

You’ll  be  enthusiastic  about  the  new 
Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  in  brilliant 
new  colors.  Beautiful  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges,  Combination  Gas  and  Coal 


Enamel  Ranges 

Ranges  in  glistening  Delft  Blue,  Pearl 
Gray,  Ivory  Tan,  Nile  Green  and 
Ebony  Black,  trimmed  in  highly 
polished  nickel.  Gas  stoves  in  white 
and  colors,  too.  As  easy  to  clean  as 
a  china  dish.  Enamel  baked  on  in 
our  own  enameling  plant— no  chip¬ 
ping,  no  flaking.  Kalamazoo  Quality 
throughout.  Wonderful  bakers.  All 
approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 
Institute. 


Furnaces  Now  $54.95  Up 

Reduced  prices  on  furnaces,  too. 
Values — both  Pipe  and  Direct  Heat 
furnaces  —  that  have  never  been 
equaled.  Read  about  the  exclusive 
Kalamazoo  Hot-Blast  Fire-Pot.  See 
the  new  ring-type  radiators,  easy 
shaking  grates,  the  upright  shaker — 
so  simple  a  child  can  use  it.  FREE 
furnace  plans;  FREE  service.  You 
make  a  double  saving  by  installing 
your  own  furnace  and  by  buying  at 
the  factory  price.  It  is  easy  to  install 
your  own  furnace.  Thousands  of 
Kalamazoo  customers  have  done  it. 
You  can,  too. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms — 
A  Year  to  Pay 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms — as  low  as  $3 
down,  $3  monthly.  Take  a  year  to  pay! 
The  Kalamazoo  easy  payment  plan 
enables  you  to  buy  on  terms  so  small 
that  you  scarcely  miss  the  money. 

24-Hour  Shipments 

Everything  backed  by  $100,000  bank 
guarantee.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  24-hour  shipments  save  you 
time.  Kalamazoo  is  near  to  you.  All 
Kalamazoo  products  are  carefully 
packed.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 


Saved 
$80 to $100 


I  put  up  the 
furnace  In  a 
veryshorttime. 
I  saved  from 
$80  to  $100  on 
what  it  would 
cost  me  here. 
Am  more  than 
satisfied. 

John  Fischer, 
Warren,  Fa. 
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Good  Housekeeping 


•  Institute  ^ 


Kalamazoo  Stoves  and  Ranges 
Approved  by  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Institute . 


Cabinet 

Heaters 


*33— 


up 


Ranges 

*377-§ 


up 


Use  whatever  you  choose  for  30  days  in  your  own 
home  FREE.  Satisfy  yourself  on  Kalamazoo  quality 
before  deciding.  360  days  approval  test  on  every¬ 
thing  you  buy. 

Above  All  Else— Quality 

Kalamazoo  gives  you  better  quality  at  a  saving 
of  Vi  to  Vz  by  selling  direct  from  our  13-acre  factory 
to  you.  There  is  nothing  between  you  and  Kala¬ 
mazoo  but  the  railroad  tracks.  Kalamazoo  is  not  a 
mail  order  house  collecting  a  variety  of  merchandise 
from  scores  of  factories.  We  are  specialists — manu¬ 
facturing  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces  complete  in 
our  own  factory,  shipping  direct  to  you.  Tremendous 
buying  power  and  big  scale  production  permits  us 
to  give  you  better  quality  at  lower  prices.  Last  year 
Kalamazoo  saved  its  customers  over  $1,000,000. 
Mail  the  coupon  now.  Specify  what  you  are 
interested  in. 

The  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


[  Coal  and 
*  Wood  Ranges 

I 

|  Gas  &  Combi- 

H 
E 


|  |  Mall  this  Coupon  Today  lor  Free  Hoc 

Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left 
to  indicate  articles  in  which'you  are  interested. 


nation  Ranges  1  1  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.- 1 

„  161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Heating  I - 1 

Stoves  _  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 


Cabinet 
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Heaters 
Pipe  Furnaces  |~ 


Name 


I  Pipeless 


Furnaces 
Oil  Stoves  j 


Address. 


City. 


Furnaces  $54  — 

up 


Quality  Baker 

Stove  works  perfectly.  Stoves  costing  S175  could  not  begin 
to  compare  with  it  in  fuel  economy,  baking  quality  and  in 
heating  performance.  William  Rock,  Rochester,  Minn. 


“A  Kalamazoo 

tk&s  Direct  toYou” 
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“For  the  Pleasure  of  Growing,  Them’ 


N  ITEM  in  a  local  community  weekly 
reads:  “Green  peas  are  a  dollar  a 
bushel  in  New  York  City,  and  as  the 
growing  and  shipping  to  market 
cost  the  producer  around  $1.25  he 
isn’t  getting  much  except  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  growing  them.” 

The  green  pea  harvest  of  Central  New  York  is  in 
full  swing.  Dark  Pod  Telephones  are  now  going  to 
market,  and  the  price  has  recovered  somewhat 
from  the  extremely  low  returns  of  a  dollar  a  bushel 
which  prevailed  a  week  ago.  The  season  opened 
late  this  year,  very  few  peas  going  to  market  before 
the  Fourth  of  July.  The  first  shipments  brought  over 
$3  a  bushel  and  gave  the  producer  a  handsome 
return. 

Heavy  rains  followed  by  extreme  heat  ripened  the 
main  crop  of  early  peas  all  together  and  the  usual 
happened  when  a  perishable  crop  hits  the  city  mar¬ 
ket  in  surplus  quantities ;  the  price  broke  and  as  the 
local  paper  reported,  “the  producer  didn’t  get  much 
except  the  pleasure  of  growing  them.” 

Madison  County  green  peas  have  made  a  name  for 
themselves  in  the  big  city  markets.  This  Central 
New  York  county  is  ideal  for  pea  growing,  as  the 
soil  is  alkaline,  this  being  one  of  the  great  limestone 
sections.  The  weather  is  generally  cool  and  the 
rainfall  abundant,  thus 
the  three  requirements 
for  growing  peas  are 
found. 

The  Central  New 
York  crop  follows  the 
Long  Island  peas  and 
the  crop  from  Erie 
County.  The  pods  are 
generally  larger  than 
these  early  crops,  and 
the  returns  per  basket 
are  usually  higher. 

The  green  pea  indus¬ 
try  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  canning  crop, 
and  though  cannery 
ipeas  are  often  grown 
side  by  side  with  the 
green  pea  crop,  the  cul¬ 
ture  is  radically  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  green  pea 
crop  is  planted  in  rows, 
about  two  bushels  of 
seed  being  used  per 
acre.  As  soon  as  the 
young  shoots  push 
through  the  ground, 

cultivation  starts  and  is  continued  until  the  vines 
near  maturity.  Thomas  Laxton  is  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  varieties  for  early  planting  and  the  Dark  Pod 
Telephone  peas  are  used  for  late  planting.  Both  of 
these  are  “wrinkled”  peas. 

The  green  pea  industry  is  young,  but  it  has  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  After  one  grower  in  a  locality 
produced  a  record  crop  and  sold  it  at  a  good  price, 
every  other  farmer  in  the  section  took  up  pea  grow¬ 
ing.  The  Central  New  York  pea  area  now  extends 
south  into  Chenango  County  and  east  into  Oneida 
County,  all  growers  trying  to  supply  the  same  city 
markets. 

Picking  time  is  the  important  time  in  the  green 
pea  business.  Bushel  baskets  must  be  secured,  tick¬ 
ets  printed  for  the  pickers’  records  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  shipping.  Finally  the  harvest  time 
arrives  and  the  grower  secures  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  nearby  villages,  or  Italian  workers 
with  their  families  from  the  city,  to  fill  the  baskets. 
Each  picker  is  given  a  row  and  the  vines  are 
stripped  clean,  the  pods  being  placed  in  the  bushel 
baskets  in  which  they  are  carried  to  market.  This 
is  the  place  where  trouble  may  enter,  for  the  pickers 
are  paid  “by  the  bushel”  and  they  may  throw  in 
“flats”  (immature  pods)  or  “whites”  (hardened 
wrinkled  pods)  and  these  reduce  the  value  when 
displayed  to  the  buyer  in  the  city  market. 

It  is  extremely  hard  to  pack  a  quality  basket  of 
peas  in  the  field,  especially  when  the  picker  is  paid 
for  the  number  of  bushels  picked.  One  picker  after 
easy  money  placed  a  large  green  pumpkin  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  basket,  and  the  trick  was  not  discovered 
until  a  purchaser  emptied  his  peas  in  the  city.  The 
commission  man  wTas  notified  and  the  basket  even¬ 
tually  traced  back  to  a  Central  New  York  farm.  The 
owner  was  entirely  innocent  in  the  matter ;  however, 


it  shows  what  can  be  packed  in  a  “bushel  of  peas.” 

As  soon  as  the  baskets  are  filled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  “overseer”  the  covers  are  clamped  on  and 
trucks  carry  them  to  the  railroad.  Most  growers 
ship  in  express  cars,  and  shipments  made  in  the 
morning  generally  are  unloaded  so  they  can  be  sold 
on  the  market  shortly  after  midnight  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Some  growers  have  packed  a  quality  basket 
for  years,  and  these  peas  always  bring  the  top  price, 
for  the  names  of  particular  growers  become  well 
known  to  .the  commission  men  and  to  the  buyers. 

A  farmers’  organization  was  formed  in  Madison 
County  a  few  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  market¬ 
ing  the  crop  in  a  systematic  manner.  Considerable 
success  has  been  attained  by  this  association ;  how¬ 
ever  much  more  could  be  accomplished  were  all 
growers  to  co-operate.  This  particular  group  hires  a 
sales  agent  who  receives  a  small  commission  on  each 
basket  of  peas  shipped.  He  studies  the  markets  and 
keeps  in  constant  touch  with  a  half  dozen  commis¬ 
sion  men.  As  the  green  pea  is  a  perishable  product 
only  a  certain  number  of  carloads  can  be  absorbed  in 
a  particular  city  each  day,  and  when  the  sales  agent 
or  manager  finds  double  that  amount  has  been 
shipped,  he  will  route  liis  cars  to  other  cities.  This 
season  peas  have  been  shipped  as  far  away  as  St. 
Louis.  Daily  shipments  are  also  made  to  Pittsburgh, 


Mrs.  D.  J.  Cullen,  of  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y.,  and  a  Bing  of  Her  Leghorn  Pullets 


Washington,  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  New  York 
is,  of  course,  the  main  market. 

The  farmers’  association  has  taught  the  value  of 
a  good  package,  and  it  has  in  this  way  raised  the 
quality  of  Madison  County  peas.  Each  Fall  a  picnic 
is  held  and  commission  men  from  the  city  have  been 
invited  to  attend.  Needless  to  say  a  dozen  or  more 
always  put  in  an  appearance,  and  they  talk  pea 
marketing  with  the  producers.  The  practice  has 
brought  the  grower  and  dealer  closer  together,  and 
tends  to  eliminate  the  suspicion  each  has  had  that 
the  other  is  always  ready  to  “do”  him. 

One  of  the  worst  pests  in  the  pea  field  is  the  aphis 
or  louse.  This  insect  is  green  in  color,  and  from  the 
speed  with  which  the  pest  multiplies  in  the  fields  the 
growers  believe  an  adult  can  become  a  grandfather 
in  a  day.  It  is  a  sucking  insect  and  works  on  the 
underside  of  the  leaves.  Whole  fields  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  in  a  very  few  days.  The  aphis  thrives  best 
in  hot  weather,  and  usually  does  not  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance  until  after  the  early  peas  are  harvested. 
About  one  year  out  of  four  the  weather  conditions 
prove  just  right  for  it  to  thrive,  and  in  those  sea¬ 
sons  the  late  peas  are  generally  a  failure. 

The  louse  can  be  controlled  by  using  a  spray  of 
Black  Leaf  40.  However,  the  expense  is  too  great 
for  commercial  use.  In  the  home  garden  this  is  a 
good  control  measure  to  employ.  The  spray  must 
hit  the  louse  to  destroy  it.  Experiments  with  nico¬ 
tine  dust  have  been  tried  and  many  growers  report 
success ;  however,  as  weather  conditions  always  af¬ 
fect  the  growth  of  the  aphis  the  results  obtained  are 
questioned.  A  field  may  be  covered  with  lice  one  day 
and  entirely  free  the  next,  due  to  cool  temperatures. 

A  few  years  ago  all  of  the  pea  pickers  used  to 
come  from  the  neighboring  villages ;  however, 
through  the  use  of  trucks  and  improved  roads  this 


has  been  changed.  Nowadays  huge  trucks  leave  the 
large  cities  of  Central  New  York  for  the  pea  fields 
each  morning  with  a  load  of  happy  young  people. 
Some  of  the  trucks  travel  20  miles  to  their  destina¬ 
tion,  returning  to  the  city  at  night  after  a  day’s 
work  on  the  farm  is  completed.  These  young  people 
truly  live  in  the  city  and  farm  in  the  country. 

Some  of  the  larger  growers  have  built  “communi¬ 
ty  houses”  which  is  simply  a  dignified  name  for  a 
long  shanty  where  a  dozen  or  more  families  can 
camp  out  during  the  Summer  while  pea  picking,  hop 
picking  and  potato  digging  are  going  on.  The 
shanties  are  usually  built  alongside  a  creek,  where 
bathing,  washing  of  clothes,  etc.,  can  be  “enjoyed.” 
Two  or  three  old  stoves  under  a  shelter  furnish  a 
place  to  cook.  The  inhabitants  are  usually  Italian 
families  from  the  cities,  and  they  sometimes  stay 
during  the  entire  Summer  season. 

One  question  which  seems  to  bother  residents  of 
the  villages  in  the  pea  growing  section  is  why  they 
should  have  to  pay  the  same  price  as  their  city 
cousins  for  a  mess  of  peas.  As  the  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  commission  and  cost  of  basket  amount  to 
around  75  cents,  the  local  consumers  cannot  see  why 
they  should  pay  $3.20  a  bushel  for  peas  when  Madi¬ 
son  County  peas  are  quoted  at  $3  in  New  York  City. 
This  occurred  early  in  the  presept  season,  and  the 

local  market  has  kept 
step  with  city  prices 
despite  the  fact  that  it 
costs  the  producer  75 
cents  more  per  bushel 
to  sell  in  the  city.  The 
policy  seems  short¬ 
sighted,  for  if  the  price 
were  reasonable  at  home 
more  peas  would  be 
used,  and  just  so  many 
baskets  would  be  kept 
off  the  city  market,  thus 
keeping  up  the  price. 

Experiments  have 
been  tried  in  shelling 
peas  and  shipping  them 
to  market  in  tight  con¬ 
tainers.  However,  this 
did  not  meet  success. 
Each  pea  is  surrounded 
with  a  film  of  moisture, 
and  when  the  pod  is 
opened  this  evaporates 
and  the  pea  becomes 
hard,  hence  the  experi¬ 
ment  died  almost  as 
soon  as  it  started. 

With  the  major  portion  of  the  present  pea  crop 
either  consumed  or  dumped  in  New  York  harbor  the 
remaining  shipments  from  Central  New  York  will 
undoubtedly  return  the  producer  a  good  profit.  The 
Dark  Pod  Telephones  which  make  up  the  late  crop 
are  considered  by  most  consumers  to  be  the  best  of 
the  peas.  t.  t.  j. 


Some  Facts  About  Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 

ON  PAGE  849  is  a  question  concerning  Allegany 
and  Steuben  counties,  N.  Y.  The  answer  car¬ 
ries  some  statements  which  may  be  misunderstood. 
I  speak  of  Allegany  which  is  not  much  different  from 
the  neighboring  counties  east,  south  and  west. 

This  county  has  a  population  of  about  40,000,  with 
no  city.  According  to  the  New  York  Red  Book  our 
percentage  of  illiteracy  is  seven  to  the  thousand  peo¬ 
ple,  the  least  of  any  county  in  the  State.  We  have  a 
university  which  is  furnishing  a  large  share  of  the 
ceramic  engineers  and  designers  for  the  multiple 
kinds  of  porcelain  and  glass  used  in  the  industries  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  are  at  least 
15  high  schools  besides  several  teachers’  training 
classes,  and  libraries,  and  one  junior  college. 

Beginning  about  the  center  of  Allegany  County  and 
reaching  southwest  for  200  miles  is  the  territory 
which  has  furnished  a  very  large  part  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  for  the  oil  industry  outside  of  Russia,  one  of 
the  few  large  industries  without  labor  trouble.  Many 
of  the  young  people  go  to  teach,  preach,  nurse  and 
work  in  the  oil. 

There  are  not  very  many  river  farms.  Most  of 
them  are  cut  up  with  water  courses,  concrete  roads 
or  railroads.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
county  is  a  field  of  golden-rod  and  strawberries,  be¬ 
side  a  field  rich  with  potatoes  and  clover  on  ex- 
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of  the  ridges.  Kale  can  be  sown  until  October  15 
for  Spring  use.  It  will  yield  greens  earlier  if  given 
some  protection  during  the  Winter.  Plant  the  hardy 
varieties  of  lettuce  like  Big  Boston  in  September 


Root  and  stalk  rot  prevent  proper  maturing  of  the  seed 
Avoid  chaffy  ears,  like  the  tiuo  on  the  right 


actly  the  same  kind  of  soil.  We  are  not  all  trying 
to  sell  out. 

Grass  grows  wild  in  abundance.  There  need  be 
uo  lack  of  good  hay  on  the  hills  except  sometimes 
the  weather  is  bad  for  curing  a  heavy  crop.  White 
and  Alsike  clover  grows  wild,  Ited  and  Sweet  clover 
will,  if  given  lime  and  phosphate.  Alfalfa  grows  on 
the  sidehills.  On  flat  land  it  heaves  out  the  first 
rear.  The  main  reason  we  do  not  raise  more  grain 
is  because  we  have  too  much  rain.  Timothy,  June 
grass,  Red-top  and  quack  grass  are  the  main  grasses. 
The  last  is  our  worst  weed  where  it  is  common.  Lots 
of  the  pastures  and  fields  have  been  cropped  till  lime 
and  phosphate  are  all  gone  and  they  are  very  poor. 

It  seems  probable  that  some  large  tracts  of  land 
can  be  had  together.  There  are  very  few  foreigners. 
Some  people  come  here  from  cities  or  the  West,  make 
a  big  splurge  about  going  to  show  the  natives  how  to 
farm.  They  get  discouraged  and  drift  away  poor, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  wiser. 

We  have  22  kinds  of  wild  trees  that  get  large 
enough  for  sawlogs,  20  of  which  are  deciduous.  When 
we  plant  a  forest  we  plant  something  with  a  hope 
that  somebody  can  board  up  the  side  of  their  barn 
with  the  lumber. 

There  are  always  some  wild  berries.  Apples,  cher¬ 
ries,  plums  and  pears  do  well  in  some  places.  We 
read  of  the  fruit  being  frozen  in  Georgia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  etc.  Then  after  the  frost  is  all  past  our  ap¬ 
ples  blossom.  In  warm  weather  it  is  a  beautiful 
country  with  fragrant  flowers,  bees  and  birds.  A 
country  of  rosy-cheeked,  laughing  chil¬ 
dren,  sparkling  springs,  cackling  hens 
and  spotted  cows.  h.  m. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Get  Your  Seed  Corn  Early 

FOR  several  years  Purdue  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  has  had 
this  rule :  “Select  your  seed  corn  in  the 
field  before  frosts  kill  the  plants.  Take 
nothing  but  well-matured,  well-filled 
ears  from  green,  vigorous  plants.”  The 
whole  secret  of  this  method  is  this. 

Any  plant  that  remains  green  till  frost 
kills  it  and  which  at  the  same  time 
matures  a  good  ear  of  corn,  must  be 
a  healthy  plant.  Seed  from  such 
plants  will  inherit  the  vigor  and 
strength  of  the  parent  plant. 

Let  us  analyze  this  situation  a  little 
further.  We  know  that  corn  root-rot 
can  only  attack  weak  plants  that  are 
unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  phos¬ 
phate,  potash  and  nitrate  from  the 
soil.  Every  farmer  knows  that  in  any 
field  of  corn  there  are  always  plants  that  die  pre¬ 
maturely,  others  that  never  ripen  the  ear,  and  still 
others  that  produce  perfect  corn.  Why  should  this 
be  when  the  field  was  all  treated  alike ;  perhaps  it 
was  all  fertilized  with  a  complete  fertilizer  ?  Why  is 
this  true?  It  is  differences  in  the  plants,  just  as 
some  people  cannot  eat  cabbage,  or  cucumbers,  while 
others  thrive  on  them.  To  some  folks  eggs  are  a 
poison,  but  most  of  us  cannot  get  enough  of  them. 
Some  corn  plants'  are  so  constituted  that  they  will 
almost  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  in  most 
cases  this  starvation  shows  up  as  root-rot.  By  pick¬ 
ing  seed  corn  from  his  own  fields  in  accordance  with 
Purdue’s  method,  any  farmer  may  develop  a  strain 
of  corn  that  wall  be  comparatively  resistant  to  root- 
rot  and  will  produce  the  highest  yields  and  best 
Quality  his  soil  is  capable  of  producing.  Of  course 
this  cannot  all  be  accomplished  in  one  year,  but  the 
man  who  sticks  to  it  will  be  well  rewarded. 

Here  is  a  word  of  caution  that  comes  as  the  result 
of  farmers’  experiences.  It  is  better  not  to  select  all 
the  seed  corn  from  the  best  and  most  fertile  fields. 
The  largest  amount  of  seed  corn  can  be  found  in 
such  fields,  but  if  this  corn  is  planted  on  poorer  soil 
the  improvement  will  not  be  so  great. 

In  brief,  these  are  the  recommendations  for  seed 
corn  selection.  Choose  fields  that  are  representative 
of  the  farm.  Let  the  first  guide  be  the  plant,  tak¬ 
ing  nothing  but  plants  that  have  matured  an  ear  on 
a  gi'een  stalk,  and  then  choose  the  well-filled,  well¬ 
shaped  ears.  Pick  several  times  as  much  seed  corn 
us  will  be  needed  so  that  the  ears  can  be  sorted  over 
during  the  Winter.  c.  t.  Gregory. 

Tippecanoe  Co.,  Ind. 


the  middle  of  September  the  larger  ones  can  be  used 
by  Christmas.  Sets  planted  in  the  Fall  will  make 
dry  onions  sooner  than  Spring  setting. 

Sow  parsley  in  a  cold-frame  in  September  to 
winter  over  for  early  Spring  use,  or  it  can  be  sown 
outdoors  and  given  protection  during  the  Winter. 
It  is  better  to  sow  in  a  bed  rather  than  rows  as 
it  can  be  covered  with  old  bags  ofter  sowing  to  re¬ 
tain  the  moisture  until  the  seeds  have  sprouted  when 
they  should  be  removed.  Spinach  to  winter  over 
should  be  sown  during  October. 

Turnips  for  salad  should  be  sown  in  September ; 
Seven  Top  and  Southern  Prize  are  the  salad  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  regular  turnips ;  Pomeranian  White 
Globe  and  White  Norfolk  are  the  best  for  salad. 

The  best  place  to  plant  the  early  garden  is  a 
sandy  loam  with  good  drainage  and  a  southern 
slope.  All  of  the  garden  should  be  plowed  in  the 
Fall,  as  it  conserves  moisture,  puts  the  ground  in 
better  condition  for  working,  destroys  insects  and 
the  ground  can  be  worked  sooner  in  the  Spring.  The 
ground  that  is  not  to  be  used  for  the  very  early 
plantings  should  be  sown  with  a  cover  crop  to  plow 
under ;  vetch,  rye  and  Crimson  clover  are  good. 

The  dirt  for  the  hotbeds  should  be  put  indoors  in 
an  outbuilding  before  the  ground  freezes  so  it  will 
be  ready  when  wanted.  Before  cold  weather  the  pit 
for  the  hotbed  should  be  cleaned  out,  because  the 
ground  may  be  hard  frozen  when  it  is  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  hotbed  for  sowing,  as  some  of  the  hardy 
vegetables  can  be  started  early  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  O  r.  c. 

Monroe  Hall,  Ya. 


Share  Hog-farming 

.  What  would  be  the  proper  share  to 
give  B,  living  on  A's  farm,  and  only  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  the  hogs,  A  furnishing  all  of 
the  feed  ?  w.  A.  c. 

Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

g  or  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  increase  in  live 
weight  vary  within  rather  wide  limits, 
depending  on  equipment,  methods  of 
feeding,  number  of  hogs  kept,  and  some 
other  factors.  For  average  commer¬ 
cial  pork  production  under  corn-belt 
conditions,  it  may  be  expected  that 
from  about  5  %  to  8  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  costs  will  be  charge¬ 
able  to  labor,  according  to  data  pre¬ 
sented  in  Smith's  ‘‘Pork  Production.” 
On  most  Maryland  ^arms  it  is  probable 
that  a  somewhat  higher  labor  cost  is 
incurred. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  tentative  ar¬ 
rangement  be  made  to  give  the  caretaker  10  to  12 y2 
per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  from  hogs  which  he 
cares  for  and  feeds.  Also,  it  is  suggested  that  ac¬ 
curate  data  be  recorded  during  the  first  six  months 
or  year  to  show  whether,  under  conditions  which 
prevail  on  this  particular  farm,  such  an  arrangement 
is  equitable. 

If  valuable  pedigree  hogs  are  kept,  and  if  the 
caretaker  proves  to  be  expert  in  bringing  the  pigs 
to  sale  age  in  attractive  condition,  it  might  be  found 
mutually  advantageous  to  give  him  even  twice  as 
much  as  is  suggested  in  the  foregoing ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  this  should  be  done  until  he  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  really  expert  attention  will  be 
given.  It  is  probable  that  a  number  of  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  would  be  interested  to  know'  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  proposed  arrangement  after  it  has  been 
in  operation  long  enough  to  yield  definite  results. 

University  of  Maryland.  b.  e.  Carmichael. 


and  October,  transplanting  outside  later,  and  with 
some  protection  they  wfill  head  early  in  the  Spring. 
Or  lettuce  can  be  sowm  later  in  cold-frames  to  be  set 
out  early  in  the  Spring.  Onions  can  be  started  in 
the  Fall  from  seed  and  sets,  the  seed  should  be  sown 
in  August  or  first  part  of  September  in  a  well-pre- 


Stunted  corn  on  acid  soils  indicates  phosphate  deficiency 

pared  seed  bed,  transplanting  to  the  rows  when  large 
enough.  The  seed  can  be  sown  in  the  rows  if  the 
soil  is  moist,  but  the  transplanting  will  make  the 
largest  onions.  All  varieties  of  sets  may  be  put  out 
in  the  Fall.  For  green  onions  the  Pearl  and  Nor¬ 
folk  Queen  are  extra  good,  as  they  are  pure  white, 
very  early,  and  have  a  mild  flavor.  They  should  be 
set  out  in  September  and  October.  If  set  out  before 


Y  ^ABOR  costs  per  ho 


Starting  the  Spring  Garden 

OW  is  the  time  to  think  about  the  early  Spring 
garden.  Cabbage  for  Spring  heading  should  be 
sown  after  September  25  and  either  wintered  in  a 
cold-frame  or  set  out  in  the  garden  on  the  south  side 


Pick  seed  corn  in  the  field  before  frosts  kill  the  plants 


Vetches  in  Pennsylvania 

Is  vetch  an  annual?  Would  it  grow  the  second  year 
if  allowed  to  go  to  seed  before  cutting  the  first  year? 
Would  it  be  a  satisfactory  crop  to  sowr  with  wheat  if  it 
were  not  sown  too  thickly?  Will  chickens  eat  the  seed 
of  vetch  ?  s.  u. 

Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 

HERE  are  about  120  different  species  of  the 
vetches  ;  many  exist  in  the  wild  state.  There  are 
two  or  three  cultivated  vetches  wTiicli  are  more  or 
less  common  in  the  United  States.  Common  vetch 
or  tares  (Yicia  sativa)  is  a  Summer  annual  crop.  It 
is  seeded  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  and  matures  the 
same  year. 

Another  species,  hairy  vetch  or  Winter  vetch 
(Yicia  villosa),  is  a  Winter  annual,  usually  seeded 
in  the  early  Fall.  Where  the  Winters  are  not  too 
severe,  hairy  or  Winter  vetch  will  survive  and  come 
into  bloom  during  June  or  July  and  produce  its 
seed.  This  seed  would  naturally  germinate  the  next 
Fall  and  produce  another  crop,  if  allowed  to  lie 
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A  Great  Treat  forYou! 


Now  is  the  time  to  plant 
your  next  yearfs  crop 


Home-grown  strawberries !  The 
pride  of  every  home  garden.  The 
luscious  delicacy  of  every  home 
table.  Now  you  too  can  grow  them ! 

Pot-grown  plants  enable  you  to 
raise  your  own  crop — easily — with 
full  assurance  of  success.  The  root 
systems  are  complete.  The  method 
is  simple.  The  berries  are  more 
delicious ! 

Write  for  our 
plan  and  prices. 

Lovett’s  Nursery 

Box  167,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Once  Used 

Good,  clean  peach  or  tomato 
carriers,  complete  with  six  4-qt. 
tills,  divider  and  lid.  Bushel 
stave  baskets,  hampers,  onion 
crates,  egg  cases,  barrels.  All 
kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
packages. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU. 


THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LITTLE  \ 

V0NDER  DITCHER 

Direct  from 
Factory 
-  to  Farmer 

Ditch  a  Mile  a  Day! 

"The  Little  Wonder  is  a  real  labor  and 
money-saving  machine,”  writes  August 

from  10  to  14  inches  wide  and  from  20  to 
30  inches  deep.  Works  in  any  soil.  You 
can  drive  in  a  straight  line  or  around  a 
curve  and  cut  a  perfect  grade  all  the  way* 

L.  W.  Sale.  Co. 

Box  110  Bellevue,  Ohio 


Pa  nunc  Pnvnrc  7  x  *2  ft.,  95.  Heavy  waterproof , 

uanvas  uovers  *7.  hay  caps,  eo®  up.  write 

for  samples.  STANLEY  CO..  358  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


1 2  HOLLYHOCK  PL  ANTS  $1 1 

2  Each  ol  Crimson,  Pink,  Rose, 
Yellow,  Salmon,  Maroon. 

For  August  and  Fall  Planting 
Will  Bloom  Next  Summer. 

Rend  for  free  catalogue  of  Delphinium,  Anemone,  Bleed¬ 
ing  Heart,  Phlox,  Oriental  Poppy,  Columbine,  Iris 
plants  and  112  other  Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors 
during  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more  beautiful 
each  year,  all  of  which  can  be  planted  in  August  and  Full 
and  will  bloom  next  summer.  Roses,  Hedgeplants,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Grape,  Blackberry  plants 
for  September  and  October  planting,  i’ot-grown  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  and  5-year-old  bearing-size  Washington 
Asparagus  roots  for  August  and  Fall  planting. 

Harry  L  Squires  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

POT  GROWN  plants  set  in  Aug.  and  Sept,  will  bear  a 
fair  crop  next  spring.  Howard  17  and  Sample  $1.50  per 
25 ;  $4  50  per  100.  Mastadon  Everbearing  $2.00  per  25  ; 
$7  50  per  100.  Raspberry  and  other  berry  plants,  hardy 
perennials,  shrubs,  evergreens  and  trees  for  fall  planting. 
Catalog  tree.  GEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M.  PUTNEY,  VT. 
"Grown  in  Vermont  It's  Hardy.” 


H0V/ARD  17smwK?PLANTS 

Just  fine  to  set  now  for  a  crop  of  fruit  next  season 
All  plants  from  new  runners. 

1  2  Plant,  for  76c.  25—91.26.  100—94.00. 

J.  BRITTON  .  .  CHEPACHET,  It.  I. 


ClrawtiArru  DSanls  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
OtraWDerry  riantS  BASIL  FEKKY,  Georgetown,  Del. 

■  This  small  notice  of  the  most  wonderful 

LaV/O  I  Iris  bargain  in  the  world  is  not  lost  if 
you  see  it.  Think  of  it  :  20  different  varieties  of 

gorgeous  flowered  Irises,  labeled  and  postpaid  for  only 
91.  Six  orders  for  only  95.  Very  Special:  1  Ara- 
bassadeur;  1  Mother  of  Pearl  and  1  Gov.  Hughes  for 
only  91.  Six  orders  for  only  95.  Mixed  Irises  only 
93.50  per  100,  postpaid.  Tell  your  neighbors.  Irises 
beautify  the  Garden  when  it  is  bare  of  other  color, 
Irises  will  grow  in  all  soils  anywhere.  Orders  filled  now. 
Circular  free.  A.  B  .  KATKAMIER,  MACEOON,  N.  Y. 


“NORTHERN  GROWN  PERENNIALS” 

Try  our  Northern  Grown  Perennials,  they  are  always 
strong  in  vitality  and  full  of  PEP.  Nearly  200  varietii  s 
to  select  from.  Free  catalogues  on  Strawflowers  and 
Perennials  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

CHEQUAMEGON  FLOWER  GARDENS,  V.  E.  Brubaker,  Mgr.,  Washburn,  Wis. 


For  Sale— CHOICE  WINTER  ONION  SETS 

SI  .60  per  bushel  of  30  lbs.  Sample  on  request.  Inspec¬ 
tion  allowed.  HENRY  C.  DEURING,  Porter  Rd  .  No.  Olmstead,  Ohio 
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Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

«ljS7I?H  By  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh 
If  Hi  Price.  $2.50 


CHARLES  LINDBERGH  -  His  Life 

By  Dale  Van  Every  and  Morris  de  Haven  Tracy 

Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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on  the  ground,  where  it  would  shell. 

Both  of  the  vetches,  particularly  hairy 
vetch,  are  trailing  types  of  plants,  and, 
unless  planted  with  some  crop  which  acts 
as  a  support,  will  droop  upon  the  ground 
and  be  more  or  less  injured  by  the  damp¬ 
ness  which  it  draws. 

Winter  vetch  usually  is  seeded  with 
rye  as  a  companion  crop  because  of  the 
stiffness  of  the  rye  straw  and  its  height. 
When  grown  with  rye,  the  two  crops  ma¬ 
ture  about  the  same  time,  and  are 
thrashed  at  the  same  operation.  The 
seed  is  separated  from  the  rye  by  means 
of  a  special  implement  manufactured  for 
the  purpose. 

Seeding  with  wheat  would  be  all  right 
for  forage  or  green  manure  purposes,  but 
I  would  not  advise  its  being  sown  with 
wheat  where  the  wheat  was  to  be  har¬ 
vested  for  flour-making. 

I  would  not  consider  vetch  seed  a  de¬ 
sirable  feed  for  poultry.  It  has  never 
been  fed  to  live  stock  that  I  know  of,  and 
I  question  the  palatability  of  the  seed  if 
offered  to  chickens.  The  crop  is  grown 
primarily  for  green  manure,  hay,  and 
pasture.  Where  the  seed  is  harvested  it 
usually  is  disposed  of  for  seed  purposes. 

Winter  vetch  is  more  generally  used 
than  the  Spring  vetch  because  it  matures 
much  earlier  and  escapes  the  hot  weather 
which  is  unfavorable  for  the  production 
of  the  crop.  Where  the  Winters  are  too 
severe  for  the  survival  of  the  Winter 
vetch,  Spring  vetch  would  doubtless  find 
a  place.  c.  o.  cromer. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Quince  Rust 

What  is  the  trouble  with  our  quince 
tree?  I  send  the  end  of  one  branch.  They 
are  most  all  the  same,  with  a  thick 
growth  on  the  end  of  each  branch — some 
more  and  larger  than  this  sample.  This 
tree  is  eight  years  old,  in  acid  soil,  trans¬ 
planted  at  five  years  of  age.  Last  year 
it  had  many  blossoms,  but  no  fruit ;  this 
year  many  blossoms  and  two  quinces  that 
look  good.  It  makes  very  little  growth 
during  Summer  and  the  old  wood  dies 
back  about  the  same  amount  each  Win¬ 
ter.  Some  branches  have  this  thick 
growth  on  other  parts  besides  the  ends. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  H.  J.  M. 

The  twig  that  was  received  showed 
the  characteristic  orange  pustules  found 
on  fruits  and  twigs  that  are  affected  with 
cedar  rust.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a 
fungus  which  the  scientists  call  Gymnos- 
porangium  c-lavipes.  The  affected  parts 
show  these  symptoms  conspicuously  in 
July  and  August  when  they  are  wholly 
or  partly  covered  by  masses  of  orange 
growth. 

Diseases  of  this  type  have  a  peculiar 
life  history.  They  spend  part  of  their 
time  on  the  quince,  hawthorn  and  ap¬ 
ple,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  on  the 
cedar  or  juniper.  Control  consists  then 
in  removing  one  or  the  other  of  these 
plants,  so  as  to  break  up  the  life  of  the 
fungus.  In  this  case,  since  it  is  quinces 
that  you  are  trying  to  raise,  your  energy 
should  be  spent  on  removing  cedars  in 
the  vicinity.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
spray  known  that  will  give  this  control. 

H.  B.  T. 


Raspberry  Cane-blight 

For  the  last  two  years  I  have  been 
losing  quite  a  few  black  raspberry  and 
purple  raspberry  plants.  Quite  a  few 
die  out  shortly  after  we  put  them  in  the 
ground,  but  most  of  them  seem  to  die 
when  they  have  berries  on  them.  I  do 
not  know  what  you  might  call  it,  but  the 
plants  look  as  though  they  were  hit  by 
blight.  It  kills  the  old  plant  as  well  as 
the  new  shoots.  R.  K. 

Angola,  N.  Y. 

The  description  sounds  very  much  like 
cane-blight.  This  is  not  a  serious  trou¬ 
ble,  but  occurs  in  most  raspberry  plan¬ 
tations  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  every 
season.  A  fungus  is -responsible  which 
attacks  the  canes  and  may  even  be 
found  upon  the  fruit.  The  canes  sud¬ 
denly  wilt  and  die,  quite  unlike  the 
gradual  dying  from  Winter  injury  or 
drouth.  If  you  will  look  closely  you  will 
find  tiny  black  pustules  on  the  dead  canes, 
signifying  the  presence  of  the  fungus. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  control 
the  trouble  by  spraying  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  The  main  effort  should  be  placed 
upon  getting  plants  from  nurseries  that 
are  not  contaminated.  New  plants  should 
not  be  planted  on  land  occupied  formerly 
by  badly  infested  plantations.  The  old 
canes  should  be  burned  as  soon  as  they 
are  removed  from  the  plants  in  the  late 
Summer,  and  any  wild  raspberries  in  the 
vicinity  should  be  removed  as  possible 
sources  of  infection.  If  you  will  follow 
these  suggestions,  particularly  as  to  the 
source  of  your  stock,  you  will  hold  the 
disease  in  cheek.  H.  B.  T. 


How  to  Control  Grass¬ 
hoppers 

Damage  from  grasshoppers  may  be 
stopped  if  the  entire  section  where  an 
outbreak  is  in  prograss  is  treated  with 
poison  bait,  made  as  follows,  says  Prof. 
W.  C-.  O’Kane  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  : 

Bran,  100  lbs.  (should  be  free  of 
shorts)  ;  salt,  5  lbs.;  white  arsenic  of  the 
refined  grade,  4  lbs. ;  cheap  molasses,  2 
gals.;  amyl  acetate,  or  banana  oil  (must 
be  of  the  technical  grade)  ;  and  water,  10 
gals.  Three  pounds  of  Paris  green  may 
be  substituted  for  the  arsenic,  and  two 
bushels  of  sawdust  for  half  of  the  bran. 
Mix  water,  salt,  arsenic  and  molasses  in 
a  tub  thoroughly ;  then  moisten  the  bran 
with  the  mixture,  stirring  it  well  so  that 
it  is  evenly  moistened.  It  should  not  be 
wet  nor  sloppy. 

The  bait  should  be  broadcast  thinly 
and  evenly  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  eight  pounds  to  the 
acre.  It  should  be  applied  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  preferably  between  the  hours  of 
eight  and  ten.  The  hoppers  will  not  die 
at  once,  but  will  show  .the  effects  after 
two  or  three  days.  Distributed  as  de¬ 
scribed  above,  the  bait  will  not  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  live  stock  or  poultry. 


Probably  Houghton 

I  have  in  my  garden  some  Downing 
gooseberry  bushes,  and  also  some  other 
kind  of  gooseberry.  This  other  kind  has 
smaller  fruit  of  a  dark  wine  color  when 
ripe,  and  is  sweeter  than  the  Downing. 
Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  this  berry? 

New  Jersey.  r.  k. 

The  description  sounds  to  us  like 
, Houghton.  This  has  been  widely  plant¬ 
ed  because  of  its  extreme  hardiness  and 
heavy  bearing,  the  stems  being  literally 
alive  with  long  strings  of  the  berries. 
They  work  well  to  take  a  handful  as 
one  goes  by  and  eat  them  there,  but  for 
preserving  they  are  too  small  and  it  is 
,a  lengthy  job  to  nip  off  the  prominent 
jdried  calyx. 


How  to  Tell  Ripe  Melons 

I  can  tell  by  the  way  a  melon  thumps 
when  it  is  ripe  enough  to  gather  or  eat. 
When  it  is  ripe,  it  thumps  somewhat  soft¬ 
er  or  sounds  hollow ;  when  green  or  not 
so  ripe,  it  thumps  hard  or  more  solid.  I 
can  gather  24  ripe  melons  out  of  every 
25  by  the  thump.  Another  good  sign  of 
ripeness,  is  when  the  curl  at  the  stem 
is  dead  or  dried. 

A  cantaloupe  or  muskmelon  when  ripe 
or  ripening,  has  a  very  sweet  odor  and 
becomes  of  a  yellowish  east.  A  can¬ 
taloupe  is  best  when  gathered  just  as  be¬ 
ginning  to  turn  yellow.  In  24  hours  it 
will  be  ready  to  eat.  w.  h.  h. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


Diseased  Madonna  Lilies 

I  have  quite  a  quantity  of  Madonna 
lily  bulbs  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
not  understood  come  up  each  year  about 
two  or  three  inches,  and  on  the  leaves 
appears  a  rust  or  burn,  the  leaves  turning 
to  a  decided  brown  from  a  deep  green. 
These  lilies  when  they  are  healthy  usually 
grow  three  or  four  feet  in  height  and  a 
white,  bell-shaped,  beautiful  lily  develops 
to  the  number  of  seven  to  ten  on  a  stalk — 
a  very  beautiful  plant.  Suggestions  have 
been  made  that  the  bulbs  be  covered  with 
flour  of  sulphur.  Any  suggestions  as  to 
a  remedy  will  be  very  thankfully  received. 

Holyoke,  Mass.  J.  o.  M. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  this  disease  is  caused  by  a 
Botrytis,  the  same  mold  or  one  closely 
related  to  it,  causing  fire-blight  in  the 
tulip.  The  disease  is  assisted  in  its  prog¬ 
ress  by  weeds  and  shade,  which  cut  off 
air  and  prevent  the  foliage  from  drying 
off  as  it  should  during  the  day.  Exces¬ 
sive  quantities  of  strawy  litter  and  lack 
of  drainage,  combined  with  these  condi¬ 
tions,  furnish  ideal  conditions  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  fungus.  The  disease  is 
characterized  by  browning  of  the  leaves  in 
spots  or  entirely,  and  the  blighting  and 
molding  of  the  buds.  It  attacks  stem 
leaves  and  basal  growth  from  the  time  the 
stem  is  a  few  inches  high  until  blooming 
time. 

After  the  disease  once  gains  headway 
little  can  be  done  to  stop  it.  Two  or  three 
applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  two  weeks  after  growth  starts  in 
Spring  will  keep  it  in  check.  The  main 
preventives  are  care  and  cleanliness.  Old 
foliage  and  stems  should  be  removed  in 
Fall  and  burned,  so  as  to  destroy  disease 
organisms. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  referee 
will  he  appointed  to  investigate  charges 
made  by  a  group  of  retail  poultry  dealers 
against  the  Greater  New  York  Live  Poul¬ 
try  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Official 
Poultry  Slaughterers  of  America,  Inc., 
and  the  Chicken  Drivers,  Chauffeurs  and 
Helpers’  Union,  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Byrne  in  Brooklyn  announced  Aug.  2, 
after  argument  on  the  application  of  the 
retailers  to  restrain  the  defendants  from 
fixing  prices  and  operating  as  a  combi¬ 
nation  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  retail¬ 
ers  allegedythat  the  Live  Poultry  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  compelled  wholesalers  to 
sell  only  to  retailers  allotted  to  them  at 
five  to  eight  cents  a  pound  or  more  above 
the  market  quotations,  which  entails  un¬ 
necessary  expense  of  $250,000  a  week  on 
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purchasers  of  kosher  poultry  in  the  city 
The  chamber,  it  was  also  charged,  levies 
a  charge  of  two  cents  a  pound  on  poultry 
sold  by  its  members  and  10  cents  per 
crate  on  poultry  brought  into  the  city 
Part  of  the  money  is  alleged  to  have  been 
used  to  pay  gangsters  to  commit  acts  of 
sabotage  against  retailers  who  opposed 
the  regulations  of  the  Live  Poultry  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  an  organization  of 
wholesale  dealers.  Jonah  J.  Goldstein 
attorney  for  the  chamber,  denied  the 
charges  of  price-fixing,  illegal  combination 
and  sabotage.  He  said  there  are  150 
wholesalers  in  the  city  who  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  chamber,  and  that  dissatis¬ 
fied  retailers  may  buy  in  the  open  market 

Five  women  and  seven  men  students  in 
horticulture  at  Iowa  State  College,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof,  and  Mrs.  S.  B 
Pickett,  are  taking  a  field  trip  offered 
for  the  first  time,  by  the  horticultural  de- 
partment  They  will  go  by  auto  through 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  West  Virginia 
-New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  Eastern 
Canada,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa 
visiting  the  principal  greenhouses,  flower 
shops,  nurseries,  truck  gardens,  markets 
and  orchards  en  route.  While  the  trip  is 
a  regular  college  course,  giving  eight 
credit  hours,  Prof.  Pickett  has  promised 
the  students  a  few  sight-seeing  opportuni¬ 
ties  along  the  way,  including  trips  to  Lin¬ 
coln’s  old  home  in  Springfield.  Ill.,  and  a 
feiv  days  in  New  York  City,  Philadelphia 
and  Detroit.  A  definite  schedule  will  be 
followed  so  that  the  most  concentrated 
work  possible  may  be  done  in  seven  weeks. 
It  is  literally  putting  the  classroom  on 
wheels  and  enabling  the  students  to 
learn  the  best  practices  from  the  men 
who  are  actually  making  a  success  in 
their  chosen  line  and  on  their  own  ground. 
Three  automobiles  are  transporting  the 
party  and  the  schedule  has  been  arranged 
so  that  a  convenient  distance  can  be 
traversed  each  day,  the  party  stopping  at 
travelers'  camps,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  buildings  and  hotels. 

A  yearling  eolt  by  Whisk  Broom  II — 
Payment,  wa.s  sold  in  the  Fasig-Tipton 
auction  sales  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  7,  for  $75,000.  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  for  a  Thoroughbred  of  its  age.  The 
colt  was  bought  by  the  Eastland  Farms 
syndicate,  owned  by  C.  V.  B.  Cushman 
of  Pomfret,  Conn.,  a  young  man  and  a 
comparative  newcomer  in  racing.  The 
previous  highest  price  for  a  Thorough¬ 
bred  yearling  was  $74,000,  paid  by  Lord 
Glaneley  some  years  ago  for  a  yearling 
by  the  Tetrareh — Blue  Tit,  which  was  a 
disappointment  on  the  turf.  The  record 
in  this  country  was  reached  last  August 
when  W.  R.  Coe  gave  $70,000  for  a  colt 
by  Hurry  On — Fatima  II. 


T  don’t  see  how  you  can  afford  to  take 
so  many  girls  to  expensive  restaurants.” 
‘That’s  easy ;  I  always  ask  each  girl, 
just  before  we  go  in,  if  she  hasn’t  been 
putting  on  weight.” — London  Tit-Bits. 
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Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


It  is  a  Champion  all  right,  measured  in  abil¬ 
ity  to  thresh  fast  and  clean,  in  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  owner,  and  in  the  small  amount 
of  power  required  to  operate  it. 

Take  the  12-bar  cylinder,  the  large  number 
of  teeth  in  cylinder,  the  pitchfork  action  of 
agitating  the  straw,  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings,  Rockwood  Drive  Pulleys,  the  unexcelled 
cleaning  system,  the  superior  windstacker 
fan,  t lie  stul-dy  steel  construction,  and  you 
have  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  called 
“The  Champion.”  The  Little  Thresher  that 
fights  for  the  last  grain. 

Write  for  additional  information 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 


S  METAL 
ROOFING 


BIGGEST  VALUE  LO WEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingle*,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
eumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now's  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
.  f?H  l?  U  __  ing  and  Material  Book  No. 
r  1%  Ks  K*  m  and  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  EDWARDS  MFO.  CO. 
BOOKS  8 23- 8*73  Butler  St., 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


ALLIGATOR 

TRADE  MARK  R CO.  U.S.  PAT.  OmCC 

STEEL  BELT  LOSING 


Quick  and  easy  to  apply. 

Makes  a  smooth,  flexible, 
separable  joint.  Protects  belt1' 
ends.  Gives  long  dependable 
service.  '  j; 

Recommended  and  used  by: 
belt  makers,  agricultural  col-;! 
leges,  thresher  and  implement 
manufacturers,  and  by  fanners 
everywhere.  Y  our  dealer  knows 
and  sells  Alligator  Steel  Belt' 
Lacing.  Ask  for  it. 


Rf£.  Trade  Mark 


i 


AGRIPAX 

KILLS  I N S ECTS~PA£STOf 


jpMJontroli  Bean  Beetles,  Japanese  Btetles,  Leaf-  '■'I 

'  hopper.  Rose  Bugs,  Aphis,  Thrips,  8cale, 
Caterpillars,  Tomato  and  Currant  Worms,  Squash 
Bugs,  Mealy  Bugs,  Red  Spider,  etc.  Safe  on  Mush¬ 
rooms  in  powdered  form. 

Non-poisonous.  8preads  evenly.  Stainless.  Non- 
corosive.  Economical.  Dilutes  heavily.  Send  for 
circular  and  testimonials.  Correspondence  solicited. 
We  can  help  you  if  insects  trouble. 

PULVO-PAX  the  pyrethum  inject  powder — 
non-poisonouj. 

PAX  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

7-11  Water  St.  New  York 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Notes  from  a  Jersey  Garden 

It  is  almost  astonishing  how  many 
things  and  also  people  are  affected  by  the 
prevailing  weather,  and  the  garden  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  On  a  bright  sun¬ 
ny  day  all  nature  seems  to  be  smiling  and 
happy,  while  on  a  dark  and  cloudy  day 
there  is  quite  a  different  look  and  ex¬ 
pression.  There  are  so  many  flowers  tlial 
partially  close  in  cloudy  weather  and  so 
many  plants  that  do  not  show  their  full 
beauty  that  it  is  quite  an  interesting 
study  to  note  their  peculiarities  in  this 
respect.  Thus  the  native  water  lilies 
often  almost  close  their  flowers  in  dull 
weather,  and  generally  do  so  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  as  these  are  among  our 
best  plants  for  a  water  garden  this  fre¬ 
quently  is  not  understood  by  many  peo¬ 
ple.  Speaking  of  -water  gardens  reminds 
me  of  an  extremely  good  native  aquatic, 
as  next  to  our  native  water  lilies  it  is 
one  of  the  most  effective.  It  is  Pontederia 
cordata,  the  wrell-knowrn  pickerel  weed  of 
our  lakes,  and  its  bright  blue  flowers  and 
clean  and  handsome  leaves  make  it  al¬ 
ways  an  attractive  plant.  Myriophyllum 
or  parrot’s  feather  is  an  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful  plant  with  its  handsome  green  leaves 
running  along  the  top  of  the  water,  but 
there  are  a  very  large  number  o$  varieties 
of  this  plant  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  start  with  the  right  kind. 

The  dwarf  horse  chestnut  flowers  have 
never  been  so  full  or  handsome  as  they 
have  this  season.  The  continued  wet 
weather  tilled  out  the  flowers  to  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high  degree  and  the  result  has 
been  almost  beyond  description — one  tree 
must  have  borne  literally  thousands  of 
flowers. 

There  are  practically  no  tomatoes  ripe 
in  this  section  yet,  but  the  plants  which 
were  planted  out  from  live  and  six-inch 
pots  are  each  producing  a  regular  bunch 
of  fruit  right  on  top,  and  are  now  about 
the  size  of  hen’s  eggs  and  perfectly  round 
and  healthy  in  every  way.  Lettuce  has 
done  extremely  well,  and  as  a  hot  weather 
variety  I  find  the  Black  [Seeded  Simpson 
very  hard  to  beat.  It  is  true  that  it  does 
not  make  an  extremely  solid  or  cabbage 
lead,  but  the  quality  is  always  very  line, 
and  it  is  easily  grown  and  always  ap¬ 
preciated  for  its  quick  growth  and  flavor. 
Blackberries  have  done  well  this  season, 
and  as  I  write  the  bushes  are  loaded  with 
fruit  of  fine  quality  although  slightly 
acid  owing  to  lack  of  sunlight.  The 
variety  is  the  old  Snyder,  and  is  grown  on 
account  of  its  extreme  hardiness,  it  being 
less  apt  to  winter-kill  than  many  sorts. 
When  fully  ripe  it  is  of  good  quality,  al¬ 
most  “ironclad,”  so  to  speak. 

Geraniums  are  now  at  their  best  in 
the  garden,  and  are  always  a  good  stand¬ 
by  for  those  garden  lovers  who  wish  good 
results  with  as  little  care  and  trouble  as 
possible.  The  varieties  that  have  given 
the  best  results  here  are  the  large  bright 
double  scarlet  and  the  very  dark  double 
crimson  sorts,  while  all  double  varieties 
do  not  bloom  quite  as  profusely  as  the 
single  sorts,  yet  they  are  preferable  in 
many  ways,  as  they  do  not  seed  so  much 
and  therefore  the  flowers  last  so  much 
longer  on  the  plants.  For  small  plants 
for  house  or  indoor  culture  the  single 
varieties  frequently  give  flue  results. 
There  are  variegated  leaved  sorts  that  are 
extremely  handsome  when  grown  indoors, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some 
of  these  have  now  almost  ceased  to  exist, 
or  are  seldom  offered  for  sale. 

Lemon  verbena  is  a  plant  that  is  much 
appreciated  everywhere,  and  a  single 
spray  added  to  cup  of  hot  tea  will  often 
be  appreciated  by  lovers  of  that  beverage. 
Many  people  have  considerable  trouble 
in  keeping  them  indoors  in  the  Winter, 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  red  spider, 
and  it  is  better  usually  on  that  account  to 
keep  them  dormant  and  cool  in  Winter 
unless  enough  moisture  can  be  used  to 
keep  down  this  pest.  H.  w.  hales. 

Ivy  Poisoning 

In  my  recent  article  on  this  subject 
and  the  use  of  sodium  hyposulphite  as  a 
remedy  I  did  not  give  quite  as  much  de¬ 
tail  as  some  might  wish.  A  recent  call 
from  a  neighbor  who  suffered  every  year 
and  who  was  cured  and  delighted,  has 
caused  me  to  write  these  lines  with  more 
particulars.  Sodium  hyposulphite  as  is 
well  known,  has  been  used  in  the  arts  for 
years  and  is  therefore  nothing  new.  Its 
anti-bacterial  qualities,  however,  for  some 
reason  or  other  have  been  largely  over¬ 
looked. 

As  a  remedy  for  ivy  poisoning  it  is 
probably  the  simplest  and  best  that  is 
known,  and  it  is  easily  prepared  and  used. 
If  a  saturated  solution  is  made  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water  it  gets  extremely 
cold  at  once — almost  like  a  freezing  mix¬ 
ture — and  if  used  as  a  lotion  at  this  stage 
it  will  relieve  the  itching  and  burning  at 
once.  As  it  is  harmless  it  can  be  used 
freely  without  danger  and  it  can  be 
obtained  at  small  cost  almost  everywhere 
in  the  world.  H.  W.  H. 

Information  Wanted  Re¬ 
garding  Weaving 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as 
to  how  to  thread  and  tie  up  an  old  colo¬ 
nial  four-harness  hand  loom?  I  have  such 
a  loom  which  I  use  with  two  harnesses, 
and  I  wish  to  add  two  more  so  as  to  do 
pattern  weaving.  I  have  been  to  the 
library,  but  they  have  nothing  pertaining 
to  old  looms — only  their  history.  Any¬ 
thing  that  you  could  tell  me  would  be 
helpful.  E* 


What  Will 
YOUR 

Harvest  Be? 


w: 


“ILL  there  be  thin  spots  in  your  wheat  fields  at  harvest 
time?  There  need  not  be  if  you  avoid  lumpy  fertilizer. 

Lumpy  fertilizer  is  bumpy  fertilizer.  It  is  like  a  small  boy — it 
hops,  skips  and  jumps  too  much  in  the  distributor  to  be  a 
really  eSective  worker.  It  puts  too  much  plant  food  in  one 
spot  and  not  enough  in  another.  A  thoroughly  blended  and 
cured  even  sized  particle  fertilizer  which  doesn’t  unmix  in 
shipping  or  in  the  distributor,  which  flows  uniformly  and  dis¬ 
tributes  in  an  even  band  in  the  soil  will  grow  a  larger  and  better 
crop  than  will  an  equal  quantity  of  lumpy,  bumpy  goods  of  the 
same  analysis. 

Armour’s  BIG  CROP  High  Analysis  Fertilizers  drill  perfectly; 
have  been  blended  to  guard  against  lumping;  to  assure  you 
against  clogged  tubes  and  the  consequent  thin  spots. 

Ample  nourishment  is  made  available  in  the  growing  wheat 
through  every  stage  of  its  development,  hastening  maturity, 
improving  quality,  increasing  yield  and  enriching  your  soil  for 
the  crops  that  follow  your  winter  wheat. 

An  application  of  Armour’s  BIG  CROP  High  Analysis  Ferti¬ 
lizer  this  fall  should  mean  increased  profits  for  you  at  harvest 
time.  There  is  an  Armour  BIG  CROP  Dealer  near  you.  Con¬ 
sult  him.  He  will  tell  you  what  these  “last  word”  fertilizers 
have  done  for  other  farmers  in  your  county,  and  will  advise 
you  upon  the  analysis  best  suited  for  your  soil. 


Make 
I  Every  Acre  » 
I  Do  Its 
Best 


fertilizer  Works,  Chicago,  III. 


CIDER  MAKERS’ 
EQUIPMENT— 

for  home,  costora  or  commercial  manufactnre  of 
cider  and  grape  juice,  fresh  and  bottled:  also  boiled 
cider,  jelly,  apple  butter  and  vinegar.  Builders  of 
Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Mills  since  1877.  All 
kinds  of  Cider  Makers’  Supplies.  Write  Tor  catalog. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
824  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


FALL  DISKING  PAYS 


It  helps  keep  down  weed  growth,  conserves 
moisture  and  fertility,  and  makes  your  land 
easier  to  work  the  following  Spring.  r" 

Let  us  send  you  valuable  illustrated  Free  Book 
The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage’,"  also  complete  catalog 
and  prices  of  Clark  Cutaway  Disk  Harrows  and 
Plows  for  horses  and  tractors 
THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.  38  mainstHIGGANUM.CONH. 


Insure  Before  You  Tour 

FREE:  Send  for  Road  Map  of  New  York  State 

Large  scale,  shows  all  good  roads  and 
routes.  Also  tells  how  you  can  save 
$4.00  to  $10.00  on  your  Automobile 
Insurance.  25,000  Farmers  now  insure 
in  this  Company. 


SECURITY 

SAVING 

SERVICE 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Several  agents  in  each  county ;  if  you  do  not  know  one ,  write  us  at 

268  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Jo$20.ATON*  (tRIND  YOUR 


9000 

Have  Proved  “Jay  Bee”  the  World’s 
Greatest  Feed  Grinder— The  Only  All-Steel  Hammer  Mill 


CRUSHER  .  OR IN DER  ; PUI.VEIUZfc.Jt 


Grinds  better,  finer,  faster,  at  lower  cost  per 
ton  than  any  other  feed  mill.  Always  de¬ 
pendable.  Free  from  costly  breakdowns  and  repairs. 
You  can’t  beat  the  Old  Reliable  “Jay  Bee”  for  big¬ 
gest  capacity,  lowest  operating  cost,  fine,  cool  grind¬ 
ing  of  any  grain,  hay  or  roughage. 

Take  Advantage  of  “Jay  Bee** 
Economy  —  Efficiency— Saving* 

“First  cost  is  only  cost — not  one  cent  repairs  in  3 
years,”  John  Dickson,  Lake  Co.,  III.  “  Saved  50% 
of  feed  bill,”  L.  W.  Bower,  Chatfield,  CL  (“Saved  $6 
a  day,”  J.W.  Charlton,  Donelson,Tenn.  “No  repairs 
in  4  years,”  F.  Tonak,  Murdock,  Neb.  “Took  Vi  less 
feed,”  T.  D.  Jarrett,  Springfield,  Ill.  “Saved  $150  a 
month,”  E.  Westergard,  Omaha,  Neb.  “Last  word 
in  efficient  and  economical  grinding,”  Hunt  Bros., 
Lockwood,  Mo. 

J. 2. Sedberry, Inc.,  33  Hickory  St.,  Utica,N.Y. 


Made  of  boiler  plate  and  manganese  steel.  Practi¬ 
cally  unbreakable.  Lifetime  serv-  | 
ice.  No  knives,  burrs,  gears,  rolls 
nor  plates  to  break,  wear  dull, 
cause  friction  or  heat  feed.  Grinds 
the  feed  cool— feed  is  better, 
will  go  farther,  be  more  pala¬ 
table,  will  not  spoil  in 
storage. 


2  Free  Booklets: 

*  “99  Reasons,”  Feeding  Book* 

g~~r3i  let,  descriptive  literature  sent  free.  Easy  Pay- 
yfy  ment  Plan.  3  sizes:  7  H.  P.  to  30  H.  P.  Ford¬ 
id son  or  Farmall  tractor  will  operate  successfully. 
Stock  in  all  principal  cities. 
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Summertime  Comfort 
Day  and  Night 

Have  summertime  comfort  day  rooms.  Spray  behind  curtains,  on 
and  night.  Be  free  from  annoying  the  screens,  in  closets,  where  mos« 
flies  and  mosquitoes.  Use  FLY-  quitoes  hide.  FLY-TOX  is  safe, 
TOX.  FLY-TOX  kills 
flies  and  mosquitoes. 

Keep  the  sprayer 
loaded,  ready  for  use. 

Spray  every  room  in 
the  house.  Particu¬ 
larly  the  sleeping 

FLY-TOX 


sure,  fragrant,  stain¬ 
less,  and  sure  death  to. 
mosquitoes,  flies, 
fleas,  ants,  and  other 
household  bugs  and 
insects.  Every  bottle 


DEVELOPED  AT  MELLON  I  N  ST  IT  LTT  E  O  F  I  N  D  LIST  R I AL 
RESEARCH  BY  REX  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIP 


Soap 

and  Talcum 

Pure  and  Fragrant 
Soothing 
and  Comforting 
Sold  Everywhere.  Soap  25c. 


Talcum  25c. 


U.  S.  HEADQUARTERS 

Imported  Arms,  Ammunition  &  Parts 

Miuser  •  Lugcr  -  M«rk*l  Bros.  •  Mannlicher,  * 

Fabriquc  National*  -  Webley  -  Scott,  «tc. 

.  Full  line  American  Arms  &  Ammunition  > 

I  Largest  ftocli  in  America  of  fine  new  Rifle*,  Trap,  Field  Gun$,  I 
I  Side  Arm», Target,  Air  Pi*tol».  *Springfield»Re«tocWed.  ‘Expert  I 
I  Repairing.  Send  2Sc  in  stamps  for  128  page  Armi  Catalog- 1 


A.F.Stoeger.inc.  New  York.  N.Y. 
509  Fifth  Avenue  (at  42nd  St.). 


Ranges 


*37  S 


New  FREE  _ 

book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Lower 
terms— year  to  pay.  Choice 
of  6  colors  in  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges.  New  Cir¬ 
culating  Heaters— $37.60  up. 
200  styles  and  sizes. 
Cash  or  eaBy  tenne.  24- 
hour  shipments.  30-day 
Free  Trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
27  years  in  business. 
700,000  customers.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co* 
161  Rochester  Ave 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


‘A  Kaiamatzaja 

Direct  to  You” 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  todayt' 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


“ THE  SAFEST  BANK 
MESSENGER  in  the  WORLD” 

That  is  the  title  of  our  new.  illustrated  booklet 
telling  all  about  our  convenient  “banking  by 
mail”  method.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 

Dividend  Paid 
July  1st,  1928. 


41/2% 


.Mndl 


X. 


Interest  Compounded 
Quarterly. 

Assets  over 
$37,000,000.00 
and  over  55,000 
Depositor*. 

Chartered  1868 


■  Mail  this  slip  today  -  —  —  —  —  — 

National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  i 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  > 
booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  ■ 
World.”  ■ 


Name 


|EOF 


SWEETEN 
THE  SOIL — 
increase  your  crops 

Sour  soil  means  small  returns.  Sow  lime  and 
make  your  land  increase  your  crops — liming 
pays  big  dividends. 

The  Peoria  Wagon  fertilizer  sows  damp  or 
dry  lime.  Uniform  18  ft.  spread.  Force  feed. 
No  windage  waste — no  clogging.  Does  double 
the  work  of  wheel  sower — costs  much  less. 
Attaches  to  wagon  without  removing  endgate 
- — strengthens  wagon  box.  No  high  lifting.  No 
cleaning  or  repair  of  cleats  to  attach.  Half 
the  gears  and  sprockets.  Capacity  100  to  10,- 
000  pounds.  Fully  guaranteed.  Low  in  price. 

New  Attachment 
— makes  two  machines  in  one 
At  just  a  few  dollars  extra  cost  the  Peoria  is 
equipped  with  NEW  small  grain  sowing  fea¬ 
ture.  Casts  oats  30  ft. ;  wheat,  rye,  barley 
and  rice  50  ft. ; — in  any  desired  quantity.  The 
Peoria  with  NEW  ATTACHMENT  does  your 
fertilizing  and  sowing — TWO  MACHINES  IN 
ONE.  Write  for  circular  on  this  and  our 
other  new  farm  tools. 

PEORIA  DRILL  &  SEEDER  CO. 
3068  N.  Perry  Ave.,  Peoria,  III. 


SHIP 


MODEL 

MAKING 


BOOKS 


VOLUMES  I,  II  and  III 

NOW  READY 

FELUCCA  -  GALLEON  —  CLIPPER 
and  U.S.  FRIGATE  CONSTITUTION 
can  be  made  from  directions  and 
patterns  given.  Price.  $2.50  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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From  a  Maine  Farm 

Wlhen  I  was  a  youth  in  school,  among 
my  schoolmates  there  were  two  brothers 
who  were  the  only  children  in  their 
(family.  The  father  was  rather  a  restless 
man,  and  had  taken  his  family  at  times 
and  traveled  through  most  of  the  States, 
living  from  a  short  time  to  several  years 
in  some  places.  He  never  seemed  quite 
contented  to  remain  in  any  one  place  for 
many  years.  The  mother  was  a  woman  of 
beautiful  character  and  devoted  to  her 
family.  She  was  loved  by  all  who  knew 
her.  As  the  sons  grew  to  manhood  the 
mother  did  not  encourage  them  to  marry 
and  make  homes  of  their  own.  They  were 
rarely  in  the  company  of  young  women 
of  their  own  age. 

The  family  had  originally  come  from 
Illinois  and  remained  for  some  10  years 
or  more,  then  sold  their  farm  and  to¬ 
gether  'traveled  a  great  deal,  living  for  a 
year  or  more  in  some  States,  but  after 
several  years  they  returned  to  Maine  and 
the  father  expressed  himself  as  being 
satisfied  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
life  here.  He  lived  only  a  few  years 
after  his  return,  and  his  body  was  laid  to 
rest  in  our  little  country  cemetery  and  a 
beautiful  stone  placed  to  mark  the  spot. 
A  few  years  later  the  family  moved  to 
Missouri  on  account  of  the  health  of  one 
of  the  sons.  Here  the  mother  died  and 
was  buried  far  from  the  last  resting 
place  of  the  husband  of  her  youth.  The 
sons,  now  past  50  and  alone,  became  rest¬ 
less  and  discontented,  and  again  returned 
to  Maine,  but  300  miles  from  their  old 
home  here.  But  happiness  did  not  come 
to  them.  The  old  home,  now  only  a 
memory,  was  gone  forever,  and  they  had 


takes  place  while  we  rest  and  the  beauty 
of  flower  unfolds  or  the  more  substantial 
gift  of  food  is  ours. 

At  times  we  may  feel  driven  to  hide 
our  bruised  hearts  away  from  the  sight 
of  those  who  do  not  understand  what  we 
have  tried  to  do,  but  to  dwell  on  our  own 
hurts  only  makes  them  harder  to  bear. 
Plants  are  often  more  kindly  than  hu¬ 
mans.  They  always  show  appreciation 
of  your  efforts  and  reward  you. 

Aroostook  Co.,  Me.  o.  B.  griffin. 


Garden  Jottings 

A  Blackberry  Experience.  —  About 
six  years  ago  I  saw  an  eight-acre  field  of 
Eldorado  blackberries  in  full  production. 
The  big  globules  of  rich  sweetness  hung 
in  handfuls.  It  was  a  sight  to  make  one 
go  wild  with  desire  to  have  a  garden 
patch  of  them  at  least,  so  I  set  out  a 
dozen  at  the  first  opportunity,  figuring 
that,  as  they  produced  in  the  field,  this 
would  be  ample  for  the  family  table  use 
and  canning.  They  were  cared  for, 
pruned  and  trained  to  convenient  form 
for  picking,  but  the  whole  12  bushes 
yielded  barely  a  quart  after  two  years  of 
growth,  and  acted  as  though  they  grudged 
that.  As  the  ground  was  not  needed 
urgently  for  other  garden  work  I  let  them 
go — no  cultivation,  no  pruning,  weeds 
having  their  own  way.  Half  of  them 
died ;  the  remainder  thrived  under  the 
neglect  and,  this  year  the  big  berries  are 
hanging  in  orthodox  clusters,  almost  like 
those  I  saw  in  the  field.  But  picking 
them  in  that  tangle  is  some  job.  Just 
what  I  did  or  did  not  do  that  made  them 
bolt  under  civilized  treatment  is  more 


A  View  in  July  of  White-Blossom  Sweet  Clover  More  than  Six  Feet  High  in  an 
SO  -Acre  Field  on  the  Farm  of  F.  Paul  Smith,  Near  Amenia,  in  the  Red  River  Valley 
of  North  Dakota,  Where  This  Legume  Makes  Three  Crops:  Honey,  Seed  and  Hay 

or  Humus. 


formed  no  new  ties  to  bind  them.  The 
sons  had  not  learned  to  place  their  faith 
and  trust  in  Him  who  understands  our 
desires  and  needs,  and  they  were  helpless 
to  face  life  and  find  happiness. 

One  day  the  younger  brother  stepped 
out  of  doors  for  a  few  moments  and 
failed  to  return.  Many  men  spent  days 
hunting  for  him,  and  it  was  not  for  nearly 
two  months  that  his  body  was  found  care¬ 
fully  hidden  away  between  two  boulders 
and  covered  by  fallen  trees,  a  revolver 
still  clasped  in  his  hand.  He  never 
wanted  to  make  any  trouble  for  anyone 
while  living.  He  felt  that  he  would 
make  no  trouble  for  the  brother  or  any¬ 
one  to  lay  him  away,  and  lie  no  doubt  felt 
sure  he  had  attended  to  it  himself.  His 
reasoning  was  not  good,  for  he  had  made 
far  more  trouble  for  many  than  to  have 
laid  his  body  at  rest,  and  caused  the  sur¬ 
viving  brother  anxiety  that  we  shall  never 
know  about.  He  went  to  live  with  a  fami¬ 
ly  whom  he  had  known  for  some  time.  He 
talked  but  little  and  told  no  one  how  he 
felt  about  his  brother’s  death.  They  had 
always  been  together,  and  apparently  he 
could  not  bear  the  separation,  for  he  left 
his  room  in  the  night  and  in  the  morning 
they  found  him  at  a  distance,  under  a 
tree  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  at  last  at 
rest.  This  is  not  pleasant  to  read,  per¬ 
haps,  but  I  think  there  is  a  lesson  in  it 
for  parents  and  for  all  of  us.  It  came 
very  close  to  me,  as  I  had  spent  many 
pleasant  days  and  evenings  with  the  boys 
who  later  became  men,  and  thought  a 
great  deal  of  the  parents.  They  left  an 
estate  of  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars, 
so  that  fear  of  coming  to  want  was  not 
the  motive  that  prompted  them  to  close 
the  life  that  brought  them.  so  little  that 
they  found  no  pleasure  in  living  it. 

When  I  think  of  the  miles  that  separate 
the  last  resting  places  of  those  who  were 
so  close  to  each  other  in  life,  it  seems 
entirely  wrong,  and  I  feel  that  something 
was  left  out  in  the  early  training  of  these 
sons  that  they  were  not  able  to  find  much 
in  this  world  to  make  life  worth  while. 
When  my  own  time  comes  to  lay  down  the 
t  ings  of  this  life.  I  know  there  will  be 
much  left  undone  that  I  shall  still  desire 
to  do.  Life  seems  all  too  short  to  me. 
Each  season  brings  some  new  thing  I 
would  like  to  do.  and  I  have  not  time  to 
accomplish.  I  like  to  feel  that  I  am  in 
partnership  with  the  Great  Creator.  I 
can  plant  a  tree,  a  shrub,  a  flower  or  a 
farm  crop,  but  God  giveth  the  increase. 
That  mysterious  thing  we  call  growth 


than  I  know. 

Sunflowers  are  easy  to  have  in  great 
variety.  The  perennial  Jerusalem  arti¬ 
choke  type  takes  care  of  itself,  the  only 
necessity  being  to  weed  out  where  not 
wanted.  Of  the  regular  seeded  kinds  the 
branching  ones  with  long-petaled  flowers 
are  most  desirable  for  ornament.  They 
stand  up  better  than  the  large  Russian 
and  make  showy  heads  of  various  sizes, 
from  four  to  six  inches  across,  seeds  be¬ 
ing  the  right  size  for  the  multitude  of 
small  birds,  which  visit  them  as  soon  as 
ready  for  use.  Doubtless  they  would  all 
be  eaten  if  it  were  not  that  some  hang 
upside  down,  so  that  the  birds  cannot  get 
them,  and  thus  a  seeding  is  provided  for 
the  next  year.  I  have  not  planted  any 
for  several  years,  except  of  new  varieties, 
such  as  the  red,  primrose  and  cucumber- 
leaf  types.  Double  sunflowers  are  worth 
trying,  though  many  of  the  heads  are  one¬ 
sided.  The  occasional  perfect  specimens, 
six  or  seven  inches  across,  are  quite  re¬ 
markable.  The  small  cucumerifolius 
kinds  are  specially  desirable  for  cutting. 

That  Tiger  Cat  of  my  neighbor's, 
mentioned  before,  is  desperately  fond  of 
sweet  corn.  That  is  not  too  strong  a 
word  to  express  it.  As  soon  as  I  appear 
in  the  garden,  he  gallops  towrard  the  corn 
rows  and  expects  me  to  follow.  He  does 
this  two  weeks  before  the  corn  is  ready 
and  so  long  as  any  stalks  are  left  stand¬ 
ing  in  Fall,  so  that  I  have  to  search  for 
stray  nubbins  to  prevent  his  disappoint¬ 
ment.  lie  has  just  gnawed  off  two  large 
ears  and  jumped  on  to  this  outside  table, 
walking  over  the  paper,  where  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  write  and  putting  his  front  feet 
up  and  down  with  the  gesture  he  evident¬ 
ly  intends  to  denote  satisfaction. 

No  Tomatoes  Yet. — The  plants  are 
healthy  and  making  normal  growth,  with 
plenty  of  green  ones,  but  no  sign  of  ripen¬ 
ing.  It  will  surely  be  mid-August  before 
any  can  be  picked. 

The  “Tree  of  Heaven,”  (Ailanthus 
glandulosa)  is  now  beautiful,  with  its  trop¬ 
ical-appearing  foliage  hanging  gracefully 
and  moving  with  the  lightest  air.  Some 
people  do  not  like  it — call  it  common 
looking.  But  much  depends  on  how  it 
is  seen.  Against  other  foliage  it  is  not 
striking,  but  as  I  look  at  it,  against  the 
sky,  it  seems  to  me  an  ideal  of  tree  beau¬ 
ty.  Probably  as  I  leave  the  garden  this 
evening,  I  shall  turn  about,  as  often  be¬ 
fore,  and  take  a  lingering  look  at  it,  in 
outline  on  the  darkening  western  sky. 

w.  w.  II. 
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Homemade  Radio  Aerial 
Support 

Some  rural  radio  owners  are  keeping 
abreast  of  aerial  inventions  by  string- 
•nff  their  wires  in  a  substantial  as  well 
■^attractive  manner.  The  idea  of  one  of 
iliem  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
picture. 

The  derrick  is  about  40  ft.  high  and 


Radio  Aerial  Derrick 


4  ft.  square  at  the  bottom  where  it 
rests  in  concrete.  The  corner  uprights 
are  2  in.  square.  There  are  three  12- 
ft.  lengths  joined  together  by  metal 
plates  bolted  through  the  wood.  The 
cross  material  is  of  common  plaster¬ 
ing  lath.  _  * 

The  derrick  supports  a  wire  extend¬ 
ing  the  full  depth  of  the  lot  and  across 
the  road  is  a  tall  elm  tree.  It  is  the 
idea  of  H.  T.  Anderson  and  is  seen 
near  Edison  Park,  Ill.  J.  l.  graff. 

A  Farmer-Beekeeper’s 
Philosophy 

This  season  is  demonstrating  several 
things  in  a  way  that  brings  home  to  a 
man  his  utter  helplessness  in  the  face  of 
obstacles  which  the  laws  of  the  universe 
throw  in  his  way.  He  makes  his  plans 
for  the  season’s  crops  or  perchance  the 
crops  which  he  knows-  can  only  be  har¬ 
vested  after  several  years  of  patient  work 
and  waiting,  and  then  things  over  which 
he  has  little  or  no  control  happen  to 
defeat  all  his  plans. 

In  our  work  with  the  bees  for  a  period 
of  more  than  30  years  there  have  been 
the  ups  and  downs  that  every  beekeeper 
knows  so  well,  but  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  years  when  the  Winter  losses 
spoiled  all  chance  of  a  crop  of  honey  there 
has  never  been  a  year  that  we  were  not 
able  to  secure  enough  honey  to  pay  all 
actual  expenses  of  operation  and  give 
us  a  little  for  our  labors.  This  is  more 
than  I  can  say  of  any  other  crop  produced 
on  the  farm.  Just  at  this  time  it  rather 
looks  as  though  we  were  to  experience  a 
year  in  which  the  income  from  the  bees 
would  not  give  us  any  return  for  our 
labors  at  all.  We  are  within  10  days  of 
the  close  of  the  clover  flow  if  the  farmers 
have  any  weather  in  which  to  harvest  the 
hay  crop  and  there  is  practically  no 
honey  in  the  hives.  It  looks  as  if  we 
would  be  better  off  to  let  the  bees  go  by 
the  board  for  this  season  and  spend  the 
balance  of  the  season  on  other  crops  that 
have  already  been  sadly  neglected  because 
of  the  time  spent  with  the  bees,  but  we 
are  not  quiting  until  the  last  chance  of  a 
crop  is  gone. 

Once  years  ago  we  had  a  season  quite 
similar  to  the  present  one,  and  when  the 
hope  of  a  harvest  was  small  the  weather 
turned  showery  so  that  farmers  could 
not  get  the  hay  but  not  wet  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  secretion  of  nectar  and  after 
the  chances  of  a  crop  seemed  very  small, 
in  10  days  the  bees  stored  a  ton  and  a 
half  of  very  nice  honey  in  one-pound  sec¬ 
tions. 

With  us  the  bees  have  always  been  a 
sideline  to  our  general  farming  or  the 
farming  a  sideline  to  the  bees.  In  other 
words  we  have  practiced  trying  to  produce 
several  cash  crops.  At  times  all  have 
been  neglected,  and  still  I  feel  that  as 
the  years  have  come  and  gone  this 
is  better  than  to  have  all  the  eggs  in  one 
basket.  However,  it  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  as  to  policy  but  which  method 
brings  one  the  most  pleasure.  For  the 
specialist  born  there  is  no  happiness  in 
diversity  but  I  was  nev  intended  for  a 

specialist. 

I  find  that  when  I  tire  of  one  kind  of 
work  that  I  can  rest  doing  another  kind 
of  work  that  is  just  as  hard  or  doing  the 
same  kind  of  work  in  a  different  way. 
I  have  spent  the  day  in  the  field  until 
thoroughly  tired  and  then  after  the  eve¬ 
ning  meai  spent  an  hour  or  two  working 
with  the  flowers  and  did  not  feel  as  tired 
as  when  I  left  the  field.  This  was  due 
no  doubt  to  the  mental  reaction.  I  was 
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interested  in  the  flowers  and  looking 
ahead  to  the  time  when  they  would  repay 
me  in  a  wealth  of  bloom,  and  the  tired 
nerves  relaxed  to  a  certain  extent  under 
these  conditions.  After  all  the  mental 
attitude  has  much  to  do  with  our  being 
tired.  We  tire  much  more  quickly  doing 
work  we  do  not  like  than  at  work  we  like 
to  do.  There  are  times  when  it  becomes 
a  necessity  to  do  work  that  we  do  not 
find  congenial  but  here  again  our  mental 
attitude  toward  the  work  has  very  much 
to  do  with  making  the  work  disagreeable. 

Maine.  o.  B.  griffin. 


Preventing  Chigger  Bites 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  states  that  a  chigger  is  the 
first  or  larval  stage  of  a  large  red  velvety 
mite  which  is  entirely  harmless  when  ma¬ 
ture.  Contrary  to  the  popular  impres¬ 
sion  chiggers  do  not  burrow  into  the 
skin  and  require  extraction  for  relief. 
The  chigger,  minute  in  size  though  it  is, 
is  capable  of  injecting  a  considerable 
quantity  of  poisonous  material  into  its 
host,  and  it  is  this  poison  that  causes  all 
the  discomfort,  the  persistent  itching,  that 
follows  chigger  bites. 

Destroying  the  chiggers  does  not  seem 
possible,  ‘the  Bureau  of  Entomology  says, 
in  areas  which  are  covered  with  woods 
and  undergrowth,  but  preliminary  studies 
by  the  bureau  indicate  they  can  be 
checked  in  the  vicinity  of  homes  and 
camps  by  clearing  away  the  underbrush, 


vines  and  weeds  from  such  areas,  keeping 
the  grass  cut  close,  and  by  following  these 
measures  with  applications  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  or  very  fine  dusting  sulphur.  It 
appears,  the  bureau  says,  that  from  5  to 
10  lbs.  of  sulphur  scattered  over  an  or¬ 
dinary  city  lot  will  give  a  high  degree  of 
control,  sometimes  from  a  single  treat¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  usually  best  to  repeat  the 
application  two  or  three  times  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  one  to  two  weeks.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  necessary  when  the  applications  are 
followed  by  rain. 

Humans  are  by  no  means  the  only  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  chigger.  Normally  they  feed 
upon  small  wild  animals,  including  snakes 
and  lizards,  and  they  may  attack  birds. 
They  are  a  pest  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance  to  poultry,  and  are  especially  trou¬ 
blesome  on  late  hatched  chicks  and  tur¬ 
keys.  Heavily  infested  chicks  soon  be¬ 
come  droopy  and  drowsy,  later  may  show 
symptoms  of  paralysis,  and  quite  fre¬ 
quently  die  from  the  attack  within  a  few 
days.  Early  hatching  usually  prevents 
losses  of  poultry.  Late  hatches  should 
be  kept  out  of  high  grass  and  brush  when 
chiggers  are  prevalent.  The  use  of  sul¬ 
phur  as  described  gives  some  protection, 
but  usually  if  the  chicks  are  brooded  by 
a  hen  and  allowed  free  range  they  will 
become  infested.  On  chickens  the  chig¬ 
gers  are  inclined  to  attach  in  dense  masses 
on  the  parts  of  the  body  less  covered  by 
down  or  feathers,  and  a  light  dusting  with 
sulphur  will  give  some  relief. 

No  method  has  been  found  for  giving 


an  entirely  satisfactory  protection  to  peo¬ 
ple.  When  going  into  places  where  chig¬ 
gers  abound,  the  bureau  advises  that  it 
is  well  to  wear  high-top  shoes  over  the 
trousers,  or  leather  leggings.  Dusting  the 
body  and  underwear  with  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur  will  give  a  high  degree  of  protection 
from  attack. 


Mexican  Bean  Beetle 

This  pest  has  now  become  serious  in 
gardens  around  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Agricultural  Department  recom¬ 
mends  the  following  treatments  : 

Magnesium  arsenate,  one  ounce  to  three 
gallons  of  Avater ;  or  calcium  arsenate, 
three-fourths  ounce;  lime,  l1/^  ounces; 
water,  three  gallons. 

For  dust  treatment,  one  part  magne¬ 
sium  arsenate  and  five  parts  hydrated 
lime,  or  one  part  calcium  arsenate  and 
nine  parts  hydrated  lime. 

A  gallon  will  cover  about  100  feet  of 
bean  roiv,  and  half  a  pound  of  dust  doe-* 
the  same.  The  beetles  feed  on  under 
side  of  leaves,  so  the  spray  must  reach 
them  there. 


Little  Emma  was  crossing  the  desert 
with  her  parents  in  their  high-powered, 
well-equipped  motor.  She  became  unusu¬ 
ally  silent  for  a  while,  and  then  surprised 
them  by  saying  :  “Mother,  I  never  saw  so 
much  nothing  in  all  my  life.” — Life. 


1928  Features 

Few  radios  AT  ANY  PRICE  com¬ 
bine  ALL  th 09©  features  which  are 
essential  to  today’s  radio  reception. 


TbcOoslcvRadioCiu  poration 

^UT«ooV^ 


AMPLIFICATION 

Neutrodyne 10*10*104.000 
Other  systems  5*5*5425 

Crosle y  Radios  tune 
efficiently 

sensitive  and  selective.  Distant  sta¬ 
tions  are  easily  found.  Local  sta¬ 
tions  tune  without  squealing. 

Crosle y  Radios  are 

chioWod  Each  element  shielded 
j/uriutu  from  each  other  pro¬ 
vides  maximum  selectivity,  and  is 
featured  in  the  moat  expensive  sets. 


Crosle y  Radios  are 

Q£>l0rtlV0  crowded  districts 
SVIWIIVV  wher0  many  local  sta¬ 
tions  fill  the  air  you  find  means  of 
listening  to  ONE  at  a  time. 


Crosle y  Radios  have 

*  info  i  in  Volume  may  be  in- 
VOlUTTie  creased  to  tremend¬ 
ous  proportions  without  distortion. 


Crosle y  Radios  can  be 
softened  to  a  whisper 

A  positive  volume  control  enables 
operator  to  cut  any  program  down  to 
faint  and  scarcely  audible  reception. 


Crosle  y  Radios  fit  any 
kind  of  furniture 

Outside  cases  are  easily  removable 
and  chassis  are  quickly  fitted  into 
any  type  of  shape  console  cabinetj 


Battery  type 

6  tube 

BANDBOX 

|  j  GenuineNeutrodyne 


This  is  the  new  type  of  set  that  brought  finest 
radio  reception  to  everybody’s  home 
at  a  low  price. 

Its  performance  is  identical  to  the  amazing  new  Crosley  AC 
electric  sets  that  have  set  the  country  talking  from  coast  to 
coast.  Selective.  Sensitive  to  the  weakest  signals.  Power¬ 
ful  in  amplification.  It  builds  the  weakest  signal  up  to  life 
size  proportion  without  distorting  a  single  note. 

This  is  1928-29  advanced  radio  for  battery  operation.  Every 
modern  idea  is  incorporated  in  it.  Complete  shielding.  Neu¬ 
trodyne  balancing.  Illuminated  dial.  Acuminators  for  hair 
line  tuning.  Adaptability  to  any  cabinet  installation.  Beautiful 
metal  gold  highlighted  case. 

See  it i  Hear  it!  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  wonder  receivers  are 
giving  pleasure  and  joy  to  radio  fans  the  world  over. 

With  it  is  pictured  the  MUSICONE 
leading  magnetic  type  loud  speaker  $13 

THE  CROSLEY  RADIO  CORPORATION 

Powel  Crosley,  Jr.,  Pres.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Crosley  Radio  prices  do  not  include  tubes 

The  5  tube 
BANDBOX  JR, 

Dry  Cell  Operated 

$35 

Especially  designed  for 
places  where  no  electric 
current  is  available  for 
AC  operation  or  recharg¬ 
ing  of  storage  battery  on 
battery  type  sets.  It 
operates  MUSICONE 
loud  speaker.  Battery 

ennciiimnf.inn  ftnnnnmifial. 


6  lube  GEMBOX  $55 

AC  Electric 

Self-contained  AC  electric  receiver: 
It  utilizes  two  radio,  detector,  two 
audio  and  a  rectifier  tube — 1 7 1  power 
output  tube.  Operates  from  110 
volts  60  cycle  AC  house  lighting 
current. 


8  tube  SHOWBOX  $80 

AC  Electric 

Genuine  Neutrodyne.  3  stages  radio 
amplification,  detector,  3  stages 
audio  (last  two  being  171  push-pull 
power  tubes)  and  2S0  rectifier  tube. 


© 


8  tube  JEWELBOX  $95 

AC  Electric 

Genuine  Neutrodyne  3  stages  radio 
amplification — 227  detector  cube,  3 
stages  audio  frequency,  anc  280  rec¬ 
tifier.  Shielded  coils,  modern  illum- 
nated  dial  and  highly  selective. 


DYNACONE  $25 

Dynamic  Speaker 

The  Dynacone  is  a  ne  w  revolutionary 
speaker  at  a  price  less  than  many 
good  magnetic  speakers.  The  first 
minute  you  hear  this  new  reproducer, 
i  t  will  thrill  you  to  a  new  conception 
of  what  radio  broadcast  reception 
should  bo. 


When  the  pennant 
winners 


Please  let  me  try 
receiver  and  proper  f 

speaker,  I  have  checked,  in  7^ 
my  own  home  without  obligation 
for  5  days. 

JEWELBOX  □  SHOWBOX  □ 

GEMBOX  □  BANDBOX  □  BANDBO 


CROSLEY  RADIO  CORP.,  Cincinnati.  O.  Dept.  |3&. 
Your  Name- 


Address - 

Mail  this  coupon  to  the 
factory.  Nearest 
dealer  will  bring 
you  receiver 
checked. 


.miiiiiiiuumiimi 
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One  minute  spent  now  may  decide  how 
much  satisfaction  you  will  get  from 
that  Light  Plant  you  expect  to  install 
before  long  winter  evenings  come ! 

Spend  one  minute  filling  out  and 
mailing  the  coupon  below.  You 
will  not  be  obligated !  W e  are  not 
asking  you  to  buy — we  simply  ask 
that  you  investigate  the  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Home  Light  Plant.  We’ll  send 
you  literature  describing  a  Light  Plant  that 

from  every  angle,  will  give  you  the 
most  satisfactory  service  year  in 
fSMMIBi  and  year  out. 

Wise  spending  of  your  money 
demands  that  you  at  least  know  about 
this  one  before  you  buy  any  light  plant. 
One  minute  is  all  it  takes ! 


1$.  small  down  payment] 
—easy  monthly  i 
etallments 


Investigate 
these  FEATURES 
of  the  Fairbanks* 
Morse  Home 
Light  Plant 

Compact  —  All  working  parts  en¬ 
closed — no  separate  tanks  for  fuel, 
oil  or  water. 

Double  duty — electricity  and  engine 
power  from  one  plant  at  one  cost. 

Easy  to  operate- — a  single  knob  con¬ 
trol — anyone  can  handle  it.  Operates 
with  or  without  batteries. 

No  flicker — automatic  voltage  con¬ 
trol  keeps  lights  constant. 

Advance  design  —  latest  type 
“Ricardo”  head  engine — more  de¬ 
pendable  and  economical. 

Safe — approved  by  Fire  Insurance 
Underwriters’  Laboratories. 


cash  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory  for  210  gal. 
per  hour  system. 

J100  f or 420  gal .  per 
hour  size.  Both 
sizes  are  for  use 
where  source  of 
water  is  not  more 
than  22  feet  be¬ 
low  the  unit. 

Running 
W  ater ! 

For  homes  with  electricity 
it  costs  as  little  as  $70  for  a 
complete  Running  Water 
System.  But  regardless  of 
your  source  of  water  sup¬ 
ply  or  type  of  power  avail¬ 
able  there  is  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Equipment  to  give 
you  this  home  necessity. 
Easy  payments — no  home 
need  forego  runningwater. 

Experienced  engineers 
are  at  your  service  in  solv- 
ingany  water  service  prob¬ 
lem.  Use  the  coupon. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Chicago 

28  branches  at  your  service  throughout  the  United  States 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

Home  •  Light  •  Plants 


Fairbanks’\torse  Products 


‘ Every  Line  a  Leader ** 


|  FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Dept.  8341,  9i0  S.  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago 
|  Please  send  data  on  □Home  Light  Plants  □Home  Water  Systems 

■  Name _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _ 

I  Town . . County _ 

5  State . . . . . . 


1 
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R.  F.  D _ 
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=  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  2 

22  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

E  For  tale  by  ^ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

E  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  — 
riiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiimMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinim 


REE  | 
older  oo 
Request.  ■ 

Eve**  b«rd«n  «t>*er  and  grower  of  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  home  or  market  is  offered  great  help  to  success  in  Audel*ft 
Gardeners  and  Growers  Guides— J  ust  out!  A  complete  library  of 
proven  answers,  plans,  hints,  discoveries,  secrets,  short-cuts. 
A  reliable  reference;  complete  gardener’s  educator.  Beautifully 
illustrated  and  bound;  1700  pages.  4  volu.;  price  $6— payable  $1  a 
month.  If  Interested  in  getting  better  results  from  your  garden, 
write  today  for  Free  Garden  Library  Folder  to 
THEO.  AUOEL  &  CO.,  Dept.  220,  65  W.  23rd  St.,  New^York 


JUST 


ou 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

* 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  301b  St.,  New  York 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Ohio  holds  a  proud  position  among  the 
Grange  States.  Standing  third  in  mem¬ 
bership,  the  Buckeye  State  led  last  year 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  in  the  number 
of  new  Granges  organized  and  reorganiza¬ 
tions,  a  total  of  40  new  Granges  and  15 
reorganizations.  In  the  field  of  Juvenile 
Granges  it  also  stood  at  the  head,  with 
26  new  Granges  and  three  reorganiza¬ 
tions.  The  State  also  showed  a  net  gain 
in  membership  of  nearly  2,000,  which  is 
a  remarkable  showing  under  present  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  present  Grange  membership  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  is  about  75.000.  The  strong 
position  of  the  order  in  Ohio  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  due  to  several  causes.  Doubt¬ 
less  much  of  the  strength  is  to  be  found 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  its  Grange  officer's. 
The  present  National  Grange  Master, 
Louis  J.  Taber,  served  the  Buckeye  State 
as  State  Master  for  seven  years,  from 
1914  to  1921,  and  it  was  doubtless  his 
splendid  Avork  in  building  up  the  order 
in  his  OAA'n  State  that  resulted  in  his  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  position  ‘he  now  holds  as 
head  of  the  greatest  farm  fraternity  of  the 
world,  with  nearly  a  million  members. 
The  present  State  Master,  Harry  A.  Ca- 
toiij  has  continued  the  good  work  started 
by  Mr.  Taber,  as  the  fine  increase  in 
membership  of  the  past  feAV  years  plainly 
proves. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  a  man  as 
Master  of  the  National  Grange,  Ohio  also 
has  one  of  its  members  as  the  secretary 
of  the  National  Grange,  C.  M.  Freeman, 
a  position  he  has  held  since  1903,  a  period 
of  25  years.  Besides  Master  Taber,  Ohio 
also  furnished  another  of  its  sons  as  head 
of  the  National  Grange,  J.  H.  Brigham, 
who  served  from  1888  to  1897.  Ohio 
also  supplied  the  first  Overseer  of  the 
National  Grange,  Anson  Bartlett,  who 
was  an  intimate  co-worker  with  the 
Seven  Founders  of  the  order.  S.  H.  Ellis, 
the  first  Master  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange, 
also  served  as  Chaplain  of  the  National 
Grange  four  years.  He  also  served  on 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Grange  tAvo  years. 

The  report  of  National  Secretary  Free¬ 
man  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  present 
year  shoAvs  that  Ohio  leads  all  the  States 
in  new  Granges,  with  an  even  dozen  to 
her  credit,  while  Nebraska  and  Washing¬ 
ton  follow  closely  with  ten  and  nine  neAV 
Granges  respectively.  The  total  number 
of  neAV  Granges  for  the  whole  country 
for  the  second  quarter  Avas  68,  Avhich  is 
the  best  record  for  any  quarter  in  a  num¬ 
ber  *of  years.  There  Avere  also  25  new 
Juvenile  Granges  organized  during  the 
quarter. 

Grange  work  in  Ohio  dates  back  58 
years.  The  first  subordinate  Grange  in 
the  State  was  organized  -  March  2,  1870, 
at  East  Cleveland,  by  Oliver  H.  Kelley, 
the  founder  of  the  order.  When  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  met  at  Cleveland  in  No¬ 
vember  of  last  year  East  Cleveland 
Grange  acted  as  host  to  the  visitors.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  National  Grange  session  at 
Cleveland  the  sixth  degree  was  conferred 
on  4,269  candidates  in  the  Buckeye  State 
in  anticipation  of  the  seventh  degree  work 
at  Cleveland  in  November. 

The  Grangers  of  Ohio  have  always 
been  strong  on  publicity,  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  their  re¬ 
markable  groAvth.  A  leading  factor  in 
the  State’s  publicity  campaign  is  the 
Ohio  State  Grange  Monthly,  of  which  R. 
B.  Thompson  is  the  managing  editor.  The 
Monthly  is  published  by  the  State  Grange 
and  goes  into  practically  every  Grange 
home  in  the  State.  The  total  issue  of  the 
Monthly  is  over  35,000  each  month.  The 
net  cost  to  the  State  Grange  last  year 
was  $4,237.35,  in  publishing  this  maga¬ 
zine. 

In  1922  the  Ohio  State  Grange  cele¬ 
brated  its  golden  anniversary  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  event  issued  a  souvenir 
of  the  occasion  in  the  shape  of  a  75-page 
history  of  the  work  of  the  Grange  in 
Ohio.  This  history  also  included  an  ex¬ 
cellent  review  of  the  history  of  the 
Grange  organization,  together  with 
sketches  and  illustrations  of  the  Seven 
Founders  of  the  order. 

S.  11.  Ellis,  the  first  Master  of  the  Ohio 
State  Grange,  and  the  man  who  did  more 
than  any  other  man  to  establish  the  work 
of  the  Grange  on  a  firm  foundation  in 
his  State,  Avas  a  member  of  the  Quaker 
faith,  as  is  the  present  Master  of  the 
National  Grange,  Louis  J.  Taber.  Master 
Ellis  Avas  appointed  as  a  special  orga¬ 
nizer,  representing  the  National  Grange, 
and  organized  many  Granges  during  1872 
and  1873.  FolloAving  Mr.  Ellis’  activity 
in  Grange  organization  the  Ohio  State 
Grange  was  organized  at  Lebanon,  April 
9,  1873,  T.  A.  Thompson  of  Minnesota, 
lecturer  of  the  National  Grange,  being 
deputized  by  the  Master  of  the  National 
Grange  to  organize  the  neAV  State  Grange, 
Avliieh  included  21  subordinate  Granges. 
During  the  year  folloAving  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Grange  there  were  517 
subordinate  Granges  organized  in  72  of 
the  88  counties  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Ellis  had 
more  than  50  subordinate  Granges  to  his 
credit  as  organizer. 

One  remarkable  fact  is  recorded  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Grange 
in  1874  Avas  held  at  Nenia,  Ohio,  Avliieh 
was  in  the  center  of  the  activities  of  the 
campaign  which  was  being  so  vigorously 
Avaged  by  the  Women’s  Temperance 
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League  to  drive  out  the  saloons,  a  cam 
paign  which  Avas  broadcast  throughout  the 
country.  The  delegates  of  the  State 
Grange,  headed  by  their  State  Master 
recessed  their  meeting  and  joined  the 
members  of  the  Women’s  Temperance 
League  in  their  battle  with  the  liouor 
sellers,  Master  Ellis  delivering  an  ad 
dress  to  the  croAvd  from  the  head  of  an 
emptied  whisky  barrel.  From  that  time 
foi-Avard  the  Granges  of  Ohio  have  been 
an  active  foe  of  the  liquor  business  and 
a  very  important  factor  in  making  Ohio 
one  of  the  strongest  dry  States  of  the 
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Market  Slumps  and  Other 
'  Matters 


enough  so  Ave  may  begin  to  live  again 
but  the  sad  part,  of  that  is  that  the  in¬ 
come  also  slacks  off.  We  have  been 
having  mm-  annual  market  slump,  during 
which  the  returns  Avere  not  enough  to 
pay  for  the  cases  and  cost  of  picking 
Blackcaps  sold  for  a  dollar  a  crate  in 
(  hicago,  the  crate  cost  35e,  picking  60c 
commission  and  freight  42c,  so  the  groAver 
not  only  netted  nothing  but  had  to  dig 
into  ins  pocket  to  pay  for  the  crates 
Reds  sold  for  $1.  <5,  hut  the  picking  cost 
a  dollar  a  crate,  which  left  the  grower 
in  bad.  The  Aveather  has  been  boiling 
hot,  but  Ave  have  been  getting  along  verv 
nicely  Avith  the  help  of  the  never-failing 
humor  of  the  youngsters. 

Calvin  is  boss  of  the  patch,  marching 
along  behind  each  picker  and  scolding 
if  we  leave  any  berries.  He  often  picks 
hut  aviII  pick  only  the  biggest  and  the 
easiest  to  reach.  Next  will  come  taking 
out  the  bearing  Avood,  as  I  like  to  clean 
the. berries. of  old  Avood  as  soon  as  Ave  are 
through  picking.  Some  groAvers  leave 
the  old  Avood  in  until  Spring,  as  they 
claim,  the  rows  hold  the  snow  better,  but 
that  is  putting  a  premium  on  disease  and 
bugs.  _I  cut  out  and  burn  the  old  wood 
as  soon  as  Ave  are  through  picking.  We 
still  have  deAvberries  and  blackberries, 
so  we  are  du‘e  for  some  tall  scratching 
for  a  time. 


I  have  often  heard  the  expression,  “He 
doesn’t  know  beans  Avith  the  bag  open,” 
but  1  sever  heard  anyone  say  he  doesn’t 
know  potatoes.  Noav  I  thought  I  knew 
potatoes.  I  have  eaten  the  lowly  spud 
from  Otsego1  to  Topeka,  and  from  Petos- 
key  to  Baton  Rouge;  I  have  seen  them 
growing  on  the  burning  red  sands  of 
Oklahoma,  Avhere  a  man  was  liable  to 
wake  up  and  find  his  farm  bloAvn  over 
mto  the  next  county — ou  the  rich  lands 
of  Old  Mizzoiiri,  where  grass  chiggers 
burroAV  under  your  skin  and  set  up  house¬ 
keeping  until  you  feel  as  though  you  were 
broken  out  Avith  firecrackers— on  the 
Avind-«wept  prairies  of  the  Dakotas, 
Avhere  the  potatoes  gave  daily  thanks  be¬ 
cause  they  had  their  eyes  underground 
and  thus  escaped  the  millions  of  buffalo 
gnats — at  Chili  in  NeAV  York  State  and 
in  dear  old  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Lehigh 
A  alley,  where  my  Pennsylvania  Dutch  rel¬ 
atives  are  still  living,  so  I  thought  I  kneAv 
poatoes.  But  now  comes  a  letter  from 
a  NeAV  Jersey  reader  who  asks  me  to  lo¬ 
cate  some  kidney  potatoes,  and  says  they 
are  very  early,  shaped  like  a  kidney,  and 
specially  good  cooked  in  milk  Avith  peas. 
I  must  confess  I  never  heard  of  the  kid¬ 
ney  potato  before,  so  I  pass  on  the  query. 
Please,  folks,  don’t,  get  offended  if  I  speak 
plainly  on  one  subject.  I  have  nothing 
to  sell  and  nothing  to  give  aAvay.  I 
Avould  gladly  give  away  a  feAV  berry  plants 
to  anyone  wanting  them,  but  AA7e  have 
an .  extra  strict  law  here  in  Michigan 
which  forbids  us  to  sell  or  give  away 
any  -plants  or  trees  unless  they  have  been 
double-inspected  while  growing.  As  I  do 
not  sell  plants  and  the  inspection  costs 
considerable,  my  plants  are  not  inspected, 
so  I  cannot  even  give  away  any  stock 
of  any  kind. 

We  have  one  never-failing  crop  here  in 
Michigan,  and  that  is  mosquitoes.  They 
may  not  have  the  size  of  the  man-eating 
Jersey  variety,  but  in  biting  they  take  no 
back  seat  for  any  other  kind.  In  fact 
bugs  of  all  kinds  seem  to  be  especially 
numerous  this  year.  I  see  horseflies  as 
big  as  humming  'birds — well,  almost  as 
big — tormenting  the  coav,  while  our  spe¬ 
cialty,  the  green-head  fly,  is  right  on  the 
job.  Scientists  tell  -us  a  fly  cannot  bite, 
but  a  green-head  fly  could  bite  a  hole 
through  lxnler  plate  and  think  nothing 
of  it.  Whenever  one  'bites  the  cow  or  a 
horse  the  blood  Aoavs  in  a  stream,  so  they 
must  be  some  .biter.  Our  mosquitoes  are 
small  enough  to  crawl  through  the  screen 
mesh,  so  we  (have  nightly  concerts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  serving  df  meals  to 
hungry  mosquitoes.  As  a  consequence 
the  early  part  of  the  night  is  given  over 
to  mosquito  fighting  and  panting  in  the 
heat:  The  boys  like  to  sleep  in  the  de¬ 
liciously  cool  morning,  but  I  must  rout 
them  out  to  go  picking.  When  Ave  bought 
our  radio  the  victroia  Avas  taken,  up¬ 
stairs.  I  slip  up  in  the  morning,  give 
the  crank  a  few  winds,  put.  on  a  record 
and  Avatch  sleepy  forms  be-in  to  stir  as 
the  strains  of  “Maggie  Darling”  begin 
to  penetrate.  Strangely  enough  they 
waken  sooner  with  a.  sad  song  than  with 
“Turkey  in  the  Straw.”  Now  that  the 
picking  is  slacking  off  we  shall  begin  our 
final  fight  against  big  A\reeds  as  we  go  over 
the  place  with  drag  and  hoes.  1  finally 
got  a  circular  of  the  rotary  hoe  sent  me 
by  a  brother  in  Missouri,  but  of  my,  tne 
thing  is  as  big  as  a  house!  It  Iooks 
like  one  of  the  street  sweepers  Ave  see 
in  cities,  and  is  A\ide  enough  to  cultiva  a 
three  corn  rows  at  once.  L-  K' 
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A  Country  Woman  in 
France 


Tart  I 


(This  record,  taken  from  the  note¬ 
book  and  letters  of  an  elderly  country 
woman,  gives  her  impressions  and  experi¬ 
ences  on  a  lirst  trip  abroad.  The  writer, 
armed  with  small  French  and  less  Ger¬ 
man.  and  further  provided  with  two  suit¬ 
cases  and  a  modest  balance  at  her  bank¬ 
er's  went  over  with  the  American  Legion, 
and  spent  six  months  touring  Europe  in 
unconventional  fashion,  traveling  for  the 
most  part  alone.) 

September  19,  1927. — Yesterday  after¬ 
noon  a  rumor  spread  that  we  were  to  be 
landed  and  entrained  for  Paris  some  time 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  This  rumor 
was  soon  confirmed,  and  immediately  all 
was  bustle  and  confusion— packing,  tip- 
pin*  and  goodbys  on  every  side.  At  about 
midnight  we  reached  Cherbourg,  and  were 
taken  off  on  lighters  amid  a  general  pan¬ 
demonium.  Then  came  a  wild  scramble 
for  baggage,  followed  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  all  baggage  would  be  forward¬ 
ed  to  Paris  and  distributed  there.  At  4 
A  M.,  having  refreshed  ourselves  with 
coffee  and  fat  roll  sandwiches,  we  set¬ 
tled  ourselves  with  two  married  couples 
in  a  closed  voiture  and  moved  off  in  the 
darkness.  One  by  one  during  the  night 
six  hours  we  succumbed  to  sleep,  dozing 
on  each  others’  shoulders  while  Ave  flew 
past  red-roofed  villages,  thatched  hay¬ 
ricks,  hunters  and  dogs  out  rabbiting  and 
peasant  Avomen  at  Avork  in  the  fields. 
Reached  Paris  at  10  o’clock;  handsome 
hotel,  dejeuner  at  a  little  table  on  the 
boulevard,  then  a  nap,  then  a  walk  across 
the  Seine  and  a  view  of  Notre  Dame, 
whose  overpowering  and  aAvful  bulk  made 


me  cry ! 

Today  Avas  the  fete  day  of  the  Legion, 
and  on ‘going  out  in  the  morning  I  found 
everything  fermee  (closed)  pour  I  Ameri- 
que.  and  decided  to  put  in  my  time  walk¬ 
ing  the  streets  and  observing  faces,  man¬ 
ners  and  shop  Avindows,  meanAvhile  prac¬ 
ticing  my  French  on  anyone  whom  I 
dared  to ‘accost.  (Of  course  I  soon  lost 
my  Avay  and  had  to  come  home  in  a  cab.) 
The  general  impression  is  one  of  spa¬ 
ciousness,  and  a  kind  of  magnificence.  No 
traffic  cops,  or  next  to  none — cross  the 
streets  anywhere  you  dare,  trying  to 
dodge  the  taxis,  which  are  driven  at  a 
mad  rate  of  speed,  and  will  kill  you  it 
they  can.  Everyone  extremely  polite  and 
ready  to  help ;  funny  French  never 
laughed  at ;  more  good  taste,  and  far  less 
splurge  and  display  than  on  Fifth  A\'enue. 
Women’s  faces  generally  better  than  the 
men's — less  cynical.  Both  sexes  poorly 
developed  physically  as  compared  Avitli 

Americans.  ,  ,  ,  , 

In  the  afternoon  I  Avatched  the  parade 
for  four  solid  hours  from  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  packed  in  AA’ith  an  immense 
French  crowd,  not  to  mention  a  feAV  noisy 
compatriots.  Armed  soldiers  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  French  army,  looking  very  young,  sad 
and  tired,  in  dingy  blue  uniforms,  were 
stationed  shoulder  to  shoulder  all  around 
the  curb,  to  prevent  any  possible  hostile 
demonstration.  But  the  greetings,  as  tar 
as  I  observed  them,  Avere  exceedingly 
friendly — a  continuous  chorus  of  braA'os 
“Vive  l’Amerique !”  “Vive  les  eombat- 
tants”  (ore  “Caroleena”  —  “O-ee-yo,^ 
etc.),  and  occasionally  “Vive  la  1  ranee. 
Tears  were  frequently  brushed  aAA'ay,  ’ 
and  the  many  American  girls  Avere  greet¬ 
ed  Avith  special  cheers  and  admiring  com¬ 
ments.  On  the  streets,  as.  everyAvhere 
else,  one  is  struck  by  the  universal  cour¬ 
tesy,  sympathetic  manners,  agreeable 
voices  and  lively  gesticulation ;  also  by  the 
absence  of  dust  and  grime,  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  tables  and  bottles ! 

TomorroAV  I’m  off  for  Brittany.  How 
shall  I  ever  find  my  Avay  around  alone? 

Chartres,  tAvo  days  later.  No  Yankee 
city  will  ever  he  as  lovely  as  Chartres. 
First,  the  stoneAArork,  enchanting  masonry 
Avails,  made  of  irregular  blocks  of  stone 
interspersed  with  little  parti-colored 
chunks  laid  up  in  some  sort  of  cement, 
and  constantly  varied  by  niches,  projec¬ 
tions,  and  beautifully  arched  openings. 
On  one  side  of  this  close,  for  instance — a 
heavenly  place  full  of  cawing  rooks,  blow- 
ing  leaves,  and  the  merry  voices  of  chil¬ 
dren — there  is  such  a  Avail,  perhaps  GO 
feet  high,  o\’er  which  one  looks  down  on 
a  series  of  little  backyard  gardens  Avith 
plum  and  pear  trees  trained  espalier  fash¬ 
ion,  and  everyAvhere  these  gardens  are 
divided  off  by  other  irregular  walls,  some 
surmounted  by  tiles,  some  crOAvned  Avith 
tufts  of  pink  and  blue  floAvers. 

Next  to  the  Avails  the  roofs  are  my  de¬ 
light — generally  tiled  in  terra-cotta,  which 
AA'hen  well  Aveathered  and  surfaced  wit h 
moss,  takes  on  a  Avonderful  mellow  tint, 
like  a  floAver-pot  in  need  of  a  scrubbing. 
They  are  full  of  unexpected  angles,  too — ■ 
in  fact,  the  absence  of  regularity,  red 
tape  and  standardization  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  things  I  have  observed  so 
far.  Apparently  everything  has  just 
grown  along  naturally  to  meet  individual 
needs  as  they  arose.  The  French  people 
seem  to  me  to  care  much  less  for  appear¬ 
ances,  and  much  more  for  comfort  and 
common  sense,  than  most  Americans  do. 
And  hoAV  unfailingly  tactful  and  cour¬ 
teous  they  are,  eAren  when  you  don’t  tip 
them,  and  don’t  buy  anything,  and  mangle 
their  language,  and  are  incredibly  stupid 
about  counting  the  centimes  ! 

My  pension  (a  room  over  a  little  shop, 
to  Avliich  a  friendly  stranger  directed  me), 
m  close  to  the  cathedral  on  one  side  and 
jo  a  market  square  on  the  other,  and  ear- 
ty  in  the  morning  blue-smocked  workmen 
§o  clicking  by  in  sabots,  and  middle-aged 


or,  old  countrywomen,  Avith  shreAvd, 
Avholesome  faces,  bring  their  produce  to 
market.  They  usually  come  in  two- 
wlieeled  donkey  carts — sometimes  driving 
a  little  horse  Avith  bells,  or  pushing  a 
cart — and  wear  long,  dark  stuff  dresses  and 
white  caps.  On  the  Marche  des  Legumes 
their  little  wooden  booths  are  arranged 
with  vegetables  and  flowers,  and  here  they 
sit,  seAAr,  chat,  chatter  with  buyers,  drink, 
eat  and  give  the  passing  stranger  a  pleas¬ 
ant  bonjour.  Not  infrequently  the  cart 
contains  also  a  subsidiary  male,  doubtless 
“le  mari.” 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  priests  in 
long  black  cassocks  and  black,  wide- 
brimmed  hats,  sisters  in  long  black  gOAvns 
and  immense  starched  muslin  head-dress¬ 
es,  and  groups  of  children,  boys  or  girls, 
in  somber  black  cotton  uniforms.  And 
there  are  numberless  long  tAvisty  loaves 
— long  enough  for  a  Avalking-stick,  car¬ 
ried,  unwrapped,  under  people’s  arms  ! 

The  cathedral  here  has  taught  me  one 
thing  that  I  can  neither  analyze  nor  ex¬ 
plain  ;  namely,  that  stained  glass  can 
rival  any  picture  or  poem  in  its  appeal 
to  the  spirit  and  the  imagination.  Like 
music,  it  speaks  a  language  all  its  own. 
Much  of  the  statuary  seems  to  me  more 
or  less  tawdry,  but  the  great  rose  Avindows 
with  the  tAvo  windows  beneath  it — said  to 
be  as  fine  as  any  stained  glass  in  Europe 
— are  absolutely  a  revelation. 

Ilats  off  to  the  Bretagne  Avomen  !  The 
charm  of  St.  Malo  “St.  Malo  on  the 
Iianee, ”  celebrated  by  BroAvning,  lies  in 
its  huge,  massive  ramparts  and  fort,  of  a 
peculiarly  lovely  shade  of  broAvn,  a  sort 
of  rich,  dusky  gold  color;  its  sands  of  the 
same  shade  and  the  wonderful  blue  and 
green  of  the  surf  as  it  comes  tumbling  in. 
IIoav  mightily  war  has  molded  the  face 
of  Europe !  She  OAves  as  much  of  her 
beauty  to  war  as  to  religion,  while  Ameri¬ 
ca  OAves  little  of  hers  to  either.  Some¬ 
times  the  tAvo  seem  to  work  together,  as 
at  Mont  St.  Michael — a  queer  combina¬ 
tion  of  fortress,  monastery,  and  fisher¬ 
men’s  hamlet.  The  Avhole  islet  is  really 
like  one  gigantic  edifice — a  maze,  with  in¬ 
numerable  flights  of  stone  stairs,  openings 
and  courtyards,  Avhile  stalls  and  shops 
and  living  quarters  are  tucked  in  any- 
Avliere.  I  spent  a  real  sightseer's  day 
there,  going  through  the  monastery  and  a 
rarely  interesting  museum  with  French 
guides,  wandering  about  the  ramparts, 
inside  and  out,  and  eating  the  folloAving 
marvelous  dejeuner : 

Prawns  (or  perhaps  shrimps — queer, 
Avormy-looking  little  sea  creatures  which 
seem  to  regard  you  with  a  baleful  eye.  I 
did  not  knoAV  Iioav  to  eat  them  till  the 
merry-face^  Avaitress  showed  me.)  A  Avon- 
derful  omelette  (specialty  of  the  place — 
you  hear  her  beating  the  eggs)  ;  a  half 
lobster  Avith  spicy  mayonnaise ;  broiled 
steak,  appropriately  garnished ;  fried  po¬ 
tatoes,  bread  and  butter,  and  excellent 
cider ;  salad  of  unknoAvn  green  herbs,  and 
for  dessert,  Avliite  grapes  and  Camembert 
cheese ;  the  price  of  this  dejeuner  Avas  75 
cents. 

Hats  off  to  the  Bretagne  Avomen  !  Per¬ 
fect  dignity,  outstanding  self-respect,  in¬ 
defatigable  industry,  and  delightful  humor 
and  gaiety !  You  see  women  leading 
horses  and  driving  coavs  through  the 
streets,  carrying  SAvill  or  milk  (the  lat¬ 
ter  in  tAvo  big  pails,  held  steady  by  a 
great  hoop  suspended  from  the  shoulders, 
taking  washings  to  and  from  the  river, 
or  managing  stores,  bake  shops  and  hotels, 
but  ahvays  alike  cheerful,  courteous  and 
capable. 

If  Mont  St.  Michel  Avas  sad,  the  little 
toAvn  of  Pontarvon,  Avhere  I  am  iioav,  is 
as  gay  as  it  is  friendly,  and  so  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  hamlet  that  I've  discovered  a  few 
miles  aAvay  where  men,  Avomen  and  chil¬ 
dren  trot  through  the  street  in  clattering 
sabots,  coavs,  sheep  and  ducks  wander  at 
large  or  are  driven  about  by  energetic 
old  women,  thrashing,  milking  and  Avash- 
ing  go  on  briskly  in  the  open,  mud  and 
manure  heaps  and  indescribable  pictur¬ 
esqueness  reign  every  Avhere  !  Pontarvon 
is  a  little  more  sophisticated,  but  still 
deliciously  simple — not  a  trace  of  the 
terrible  struggle  to  keep  up  with  your 
neighbors.  And  how  these  people  do  en¬ 
joy  life ;  never  too  busy  or  too  preoccu¬ 
pied  for  a  chat  Avith  a  crony  or  a  service 
to  a  stranger . 

I  am  staying  at  a  French  inn  (as  op¬ 
posed  to  a  tourist  hotel),  and  three  par¬ 
ties  have  been  held  here  since  I  came — 
tAvo  dejeuners,  lasting  from  1  P.  M.  un¬ 
til  almost  dark,  one  “diner”  lasting  till 
midnight.  All  Avere  attended  by  men  and 
Avomen,  evidently  plain,  middle  class  peo- 
pie,  nearly  all  middle-aged,  Avith  a  sprin¬ 
kling  of  old  women  in  caps.  (The  famous 
Normandy  caps  are  airy  confections  of  net 
and  lace,  generally  quite  small  and 
perched  on  the  back  of  the  head — an 
amusing  contrast  to  the  shreAvd  old  faces 
broAvned  and  roughened  by  exposure  and 
lined  Avitli  experience.  I  take  them  for  a 
sort  of  symbol  of  Avoman’s  inalienable  right 
to  play  the  coquette.  To  return  to  our 
parties,  the  women  Avere  mostly  in  dark 
Avoolen  dresses,  menus  excellent,  six  or 
more  courses.  At  all,  singing  Avas  a  fea¬ 
ture  ;  a  man  or  woman,  generally  the  for¬ 
mer,  Avould  rise  and  Avith  impressive  ges¬ 
tures  (hand  on  heart,  or  the  like),  sing  a 
little  song  in  a  pleasant,  Avell-modulated 
voice — usually  I  judged,  sentimental,  oc¬ 
casionally  funny.  Not  once  Avas  there 
any  loud  laughter  or  coarse-sounding 
speech,  but  hearty  applause  (often  un ! 
deux!  trois!)  and  occasional  bravos.  The 
parties  broke  up  Avith  friendly  hand¬ 
shakes,  and  everybody  departed  on  foot. 

DORA  READ  GOODALE. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Farmer’s 

Efficient  Wives  on  Farms.  —  Some 
of  the  most  conspicuous  evidences  of  gen¬ 
uine  efficiency  can  be  seen  in  thousands  of 
farm  homes.  Methodical  work  and  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  cleanliness  and  order  are  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  fine  art  of  making 
and  maintaining  a  farm  home.'  Farmers’ 
wives  as  a  whole  do  their  many-angled 
work  more  efficiently,  more  economically 
and  with  far  less  procrastination  than 
their  husbands  do  theirs,  and  they  do  it 
with  fewer  mechanical  aids.  What  is 
still  more  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that 
farm  women  put  their  hard-earned  leisure 
to  better  uses  than  the  menfolk  put 
theirs. 

“Master  Farmers.” — In  several  Mid- 
West  States  certain  farm  journals  at  the 
end  of  each  year  confer  honors  on  about 
a  dozen  men  whose  records  for  the  year 
as  farmers,  neighbors  and  citizens  are  ad¬ 
judged  to  be  “better”  than  those  of  their 
fellow-contestants.  The  ‘'winners”  are 
feted  and  acclaimed  at  a  banquet,  at 
which  each  one  receives  the  “degree”  of 
“master  farmer.”  The  “story”  of  each 
man’s  performance  is  exploited  in  print 
and  oratory.  While  the  contests  identify 
and  celebrate  exceptional  farmers,  they 
are  intended  or  supposed  to  goad,  nag  and 
shame  other  farmers  into  hustling  and 
making  changes  in  order  to  be  known  as 
“master  farmers.”  In  reading  the 
“stories”  of  these  men,  one  suspects  that 
their  wives  were  in  many  cases  the  real 
“master  farmers” — in  the  background. 


Opinions 

Machinery  and  Unemployment.  — 
American  agricultural  machinery  is  more 
efficient  and  more  flexible  than  that  of 
any  other  country.  It  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  productive  power  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers.  To  some  extent,  therefore, 
it  has  been  and  remains  a  factor  in  re¬ 
ducing  our  farming  population.  The 
products  of  our  humming  factories  have 
revolutionized  our  ways  of  life  and  work 
in  country,  town  and  city.  The  effects 
of  their  increasing  use  are  observable  in 
many  foreign  countries.  Itussia.  for  ex¬ 
ample,  despite  its  doctrinaire  contempt 
for  the  “capitalistic  system,”  is  adopting 
the  machinery  and  technical  processes 
which  that  system  has  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe. 
American  tractors  are  charged  with  re¬ 
ducing  Russia’s  horse  population  from 
35,000,000  head  in  1916  to  less  than  19,- 
000.000  in  1922. 

A  New  Kind  of  Empire. — Our  ma¬ 
chinery  is  making  an  impress  on  old  and 
some  so-called  backward  States  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  In  our  roaring, 
smoking  plants,  skilled  labor  and  the 
wizardry  of  machinery  are  transforming 
iron,  steel  and  lumber  into  machines  and 
tools  that  save  labor,  effect  economies,  in¬ 
crease  output,  expedite  transportation, 
add  to  and  extend  our  physical  comforts 
and  multiply  our  occupational  and  social 
conveniences.  Science  and  machinery 
have  lengthened  the  average  life-span  of 


the  American  people.  The  ambition, 
wealth,  prestige  and  momentum  of  our 
machine-made  civilization  are  driving 
America  into  every  foreign  country  that 
can  buy  our  goods.  Machinery  is  creat¬ 
ing  and  dominating  a  new  kind  of  world 
empire,  in  which,  as  in  every  other  of 
the  past,  a  small  class  grows  richer  and 
the  masses  grow  xioorer.  There  never 
has  been  so  much  unemployment  as  there 
is  now.  Farmers  have  never  had  so  hard 
a  struggle  as  most  of  them  are  having 
now  to  make  a  living  and  pay  their  debts. 

Contrasts  in  Farms. — A  few  years 
after  working  six  months  on  a  19,000- 
acre  corn  and  oats  estate  in  Central 
Illinois,  I  spent  several  weeks  in  the 
Genesee  Valley  of  Western  New  York, 
in  the  Lake  Champlain  area  of  North¬ 
eastern  New  York  'and  in  Massachusetts 
and  1  ermont.  Contrasts  and  comparisons 
would  of  course  force  themselves  into  the 
mind  of  any  farmer,  in  -these  circum¬ 
stances,  and  he  would  remember  them. 
Since  that  time,  some  25  years  ago,  I 
have  been  sure  that  if  I  were  looking  for 
a  farm,  and  had  the  price  to  pay  for  it, 

I  should  begin  my  quest  in  New  York 
State.  In  the  end — perhaps  in  a  few 
weeks — tmy  farm  probably  would  be  found 
in  the  Empire  State,  or,  at  any  rate, 
somewhere  in  the  East.  New  York’s 
climate,  fair  to  good  soils,  comparatively 
low  prices  for  improved  farms,  moderate 
agricultural  taxes,  markets,  roads,  rail¬ 
roads,  schools,  rivers,  lakes,  scenery  and 
nearness  to  the  sea  are  some  of  the 
factors  by  which  I  should  be  influenced. 
Prairie  Grain  Fields.  —  That  corn 
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and  oats  farm  in  Illinois’  black-soil  belt 
was  owned  by  a  New  Yorker,  and  man¬ 
aged  by  F.  A.  Warner,  a  business-farmer 
of  the  old  school.  More  than  120  tenants 
did  the  farming,  under  share  leases,  re¬ 
newable  every  March  1st.  A  few  of 
them  prospered  sufficiently  in  10  to  15 
years  to  buy  small  farms  of  their  own 
and  did.  Most  of  the  others  were  honest 
and  moderately  industrious,  hut  more  or 
less  shiftless  and  nomadic,  apparently 
lacking  the  courage  and  imagination  to 
adopt  the  care-free  vagabondage  of  gyp¬ 
sies  and  wander  in  covered  wagon  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Horses  and  mules 
were  practically  the  only  live  Stock  on  the 
farms.  Every  tenant  family  kept  some 
poultry.  The  simple  three-year  crop  ro¬ 
tation  was  corn,  oats  and  Red  clover. 
Fifty  bushels  of  oats  and  90  of  corn  per 
acre  were  common  yields,  though  the 
average  of  both  crops  was  always  less. 
Trees  and  fences  were  conspicuously 
scarce  in  the  monotonously  level  land¬ 
scape.  In  July,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see  in  any  direction,  veritable  townships 
of  tasseled  corn  and  ripening  oats  lay  in 
alternate  green  and  gold  in  a  hot,  breeze- 
less  atmosphere.  A  man  reared  in  a 
land  of  hills,  forests  and  rivers  couldn’t 
feel  joyfully  “at  home”  in  this  fat,  flat 
kingdom  of  Geres. 

D.  C.  W. 


“And  how  do  you  get  on  with  your 
wife  ?”  “I’ve  a  splendid  working  arrange¬ 
ment  with  her.  In  the  forenoon  she  does 
what  she  wants  and  in  the  afternoon  I 
do  what  she  wants.” — Dublin  Opinion. 


Two  Dogs. — Two  Collies  on  a  farm 
were  especially  interesting  to  me  because 
their  behavior  often  illustrated  an  in¬ 
eradicable  human  trait.  One  received 
more  petting  and  praising  than  be  de¬ 
served  or  sought ;  the  other  received  less. 
Consequently,  he  was  jealous  and  given  to 
the  small  tricks  which  that  unhealthy 
condition  invents.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  spirit  of  jealous  Cain  should  rule 
many  dogs  and  mar  some  men. 

Huram  Clover. — An  annual  strain  of 
Sweet  clover  was  found  several  years  ago 
in  Alabama  by  Prof.  II.  D.  Hughes  of 
the  Iowa  Experiment  Station.  It  was 
clirisfenel  “Hubam,”  in  liono-  of  Trof. 
Hughes  and  Alabama.  After  seeing  ex¬ 
perimental  specimens  that  were  grown  in 
Iowa,  and]  hearing  his  story  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  and  possibilities  of  the  plant, 
I  was  so  keenly  interested  that  I  over¬ 
praised  the  discovery  in  print.  Appar¬ 
ently  it  was  just  the  legume  that  we 
needed  in  Southern  Illinois,  where  bien¬ 
nial  and  perennial  legumes  succumb  to 
winterkilling  on  my  farm.  Hubam 
turned  out  to  be  far  less  useful  than 
Lespedeza  to  me.  A  Humber  of  corn-belt 
farmers  'tried  it.  Some  liked  it  for  certain 
purposes  in  their  rotations,  but  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  most  men  who  sowed  it 
waned  after  they  saw  the  crop  and  read 
reports  from  other  growers.  Hubam  was 
not  a  “gold  brick,”  but  dust  from  that 
kind  of  brick  was  on  its  performance 
under  my  conditions.  At  about  the  same 
time  I  hopefully  tried  kudzu,  which  had 
been  eloquently  acclaimed'  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  my  friend  Chas.  F.  Leach  in 
Florida.  He  'donated1  and  shipped  150 
roots  of  'this  perennial  legume  to  the 
farm  in  the  Spring.  They  died  out  early 
in  the  Summer  and  “stayed  dead.”  To ' 
'be  mildly  “gold-bricked'”  by  some  of  the 
wizard's  and  wonders  of  the  plant  world 
is  an  experience  that  some  of  us  seem  to 
like. 

Before  the  Auto. — The  movement  of 
people  from  farms  to  cities  and  towns 
began  in  the  East  long  before  it  took 
place  in  the  Mid-West.  It  did  so  because 
the  East  was  older  and  had  made  a  great¬ 
er  urban  development.  To  a  Midwest¬ 
erner  the  prices  at  which  good  farms, 
many  of  them  well  improved,  could  be 
obtained  30  years  ago  in  New  York  State 
seemed  remarkably  low.  At  that  time 
the  revolutionary  idea  of  autos  was  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  minds  of  cranky  inventors. 
Concrete  roads  were  in  the  primary  dis¬ 
cussion  stage.  The  United  States  was  in¬ 
cubating  something.  Our  protective  tariff 
system  was  the  old  hen  on  the  eggs.  It 
had  fostered  and  subsidized  manufactur¬ 
ing  until  the  economic  power  of  “infant 
industries”  was  fortifying  and  extending 
itself,  drawing  brains  and  brawn  from 
the  great  native  stocks  of  both  on  farms. 
America  was  rapidly  beginning  to  change 
from  an  agricultural  to  an  urban  civili¬ 
zation,  based  on  machinery. 


The  traction  doesn’t  wear  off,  even  after  thousands  of  miles  of  serv¬ 
ice.  On  balloon  tires,  the  center  yields,  bringing  the  shoulders  against 
the  road.  Even  though  the  center  becomes  smooth,  you  are  still  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  sharp,  road-gripping  edges  of  the  Silvertown  tread. 


Goodrich  Test 


....  now  gives  you  a  new 
standard  of  accuracy  in  tire  buying 


ALWAYS  before,  when  motor- 
ists  bought  tires,  they  have 
had  to  judge  these  tires  by  mere 
appearance  and  reputation. 

But  now — you  can  see  a  Silver- 
town  "at  work.” 

Through  this  heavy  plate  glass 
you  can  see  just  what  the  tread  will 
do  when  it  presses  againstthe  road. 

— how  the  center  grooves  close 
up,  preventing  distortion  of  the 
shoulders. 

— how  the  shoulders  secure  a  firm, 
sure  grip  on  the  pavement. 

By  this  test,  you  can  see  why  the 
Silvertown  tread  is  free  from  rapid, 
uneven  tread  wear — because  of 
those  three  deep  grooves  in  the 
center  of  the  tread. 


You  can  see  why  these  tires  keep 
their  traction,  even  if  the  centers 
become  smooth  —  because  the 
edges  of  the  tread  come  in  full, 
protecting  contact  with  the  road. 

Whatever  you  want  or  demand 
in  tires — mileage,  traction,  econ¬ 
omy,  safety,  silence,  comfort  or 


smart  appearance — you  get  all 
these  features  when  you  buy  Sil- 
vertowns.  Look  for  the  Silvertown 
Sign — displayed  by  Goodrich 
dealers! 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 


Est.  1870  -  Akron,  O.  -  Pacific  Goodrich  Rubber 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  California  -  In  Canada: 
Canadian-Goodrich  Company,  Kitchener,  Ont. 


Goodrich 

Silvertowns 

Goodrich  Silvertowns  deserve  the  dependability  of  Goodrich  Inner  Tubes 
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News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

Tiy  the  middle  of  July  all  apple  spray- 
in..  'was  finished  in  this  State.  rIhe 
neaches  will  get  another  about  four  weeks 
before  the  fruit  ripens.  It  has  also  been 
recommended  that  growers  apply  a  cover- 
i  no-  about  a  week  before  the  peaches  are 
to°be  picked.  The  idea,  of  course,  is  to 
control  brown  rot  which  can  go  through 
ripening  peaches  at  an  extremely  rapid 
rate. 

It  has  just  been  during  the  week  of 
July  22  that  we  could  seed  the  remainder 
of  our  cover  crops.  This  operation  start¬ 
ed  the  latter  part  of  June,  then  came 
such  frequent  rains  that  we  could  not  get 
in  the  orchard  to  finish  the  job.  The 
first  seeded  lots,  consisting  of  mixed 
clovers,  came  up  nicely  in  the  dampness, 
and  will  give  an  excellent  stand.  Some 
new  Blue  grass  sod,  several  non-legumes 
and  a  few  mixtures  were  just  sown.  If 
these  get  up  before  the  soil  bakes,  they 
will  be  fortunate.  *  ... 

Our  peach  trees  have  a  good  crop  this 
vear,  yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  cul¬ 
tivate  "them  for  some  time  and  they  are 
now  standing  in  a  fine  volunteer  mixture 
of  grass  and  weeds.  If  we  tear  this  up 
again,  it  will  not  be  long  until  a  coyer 
crop  would  be  sown.  If  this  cultivation 
is  not  done,  the  weather  may  turn  dry 
and  our  peach  crop  suffer  from  lack  of 
moisture.  Our  intentional  cover  crop 
may  not  take  anything  like  the  _  natural 
growth  has  done,  so  that  the  soil  might 
be  unprotected  over  Winter.  This  is  one  | 
of  those  orcharding  situations  where  there 
is  a  chance  of  going  wrong  either  way 
one  turns. 

We  have  been  watching  with  interest 
for  several  years  the  fruit  of  several  early 
seedling  apples  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Three  of 
them  come  in  before  or  with  Yellow 
Transparent,  and  they  are  either  attrac¬ 
tively  red  striped  or  almost  solid  red.  As 
to  culinary  quality,  they  beat  Transpar¬ 
ent  for  both  sauce  and  pie  purposes.  The 
early  apple  game  has  been  overworked  in 
the  past,  but  these  are  at'  least  interest¬ 
ing. 

Some  news  from  the  Northwest  makes 
us  wonder  if  we  did  not  gloat  too  soon 
over  our  competitors  there  having  to  wash 
most  of  their  fruit.  The  opinion  was 
that  it  added  to  their  production  costs 
which  was  satisfactory  from  our  point  of 
view.  Now  we  hear  from  one  source 
that  it  aids  them  as  follows  :  The  cost  per 
box  of  washing  fruit,  including  packing, 
interest,  depreciation,  etc.,  at  capacity  is 
from  one-third  to  three-eighths  cent  per 
box  and  that  possible  saving  due  to  the 
speeding  up  of  packers  and  sorters, 
through  having  only  clean  fruit  to  han¬ 
dle,  has  resulted  in  actual  saving  of 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  cents  a  box 
over  previous  years. 

There  has  been  an  inquiry  about  black 
currants  and  their  jmssible  uses.  They 
are  mostly  used  for  black  currant  jam, 
which  is  highly  prized  by  our  British 
friends.  This  sort  of  currants  is  not 
grown  to  any  extent  in  this  country,  nor 
would  we  encourage  them,  since  they  are 
one  of  the  principal  hosts  of  the  white- 
pine  blister  rust  with  which  they  easily 
become  infected.  Our  own  country  has 
had  two  cases  of  this  disease  reported 
this  year — the  first  to  date.  All  currants 
and  gooseberries  are  now  under  suspicion, 
to  some  extent  at  least. 

An  inventor  of  a  fruit-juice  press  has 
offered  to  demonstrate  his  machine.  It 
is  claimed  to  make  a  glass  or  two  of 
fruit  juice  in  15  or  20  seconds,  compar¬ 
able  to  the  orange  juice  machines  at  the 
soda  fountains.  The  material  this  ma¬ 
chine  handles  is  either  apples  or  grapes. 
We  hope  the  inventor  has  discovered  the 
secret  even  though  past  failures  make  us 
a  little  skeptical  of  his  success. 

An  Ohio  man  telegraphed  that  he  had 
4,000  16-year-old  apple  trees  that  were 
rapidly  being  defoliated  by  black  worms, 
and  that  2  lbs.  of  lead  arsenate  powder 
to  50  gallons  of  water  did  not  affect  them 
in  the  slightest.  We  could  only  guess 
what  the  worms  might  be,  but  we  suspect 
that  they  were  pretty  good-sized  when 
discovered.  The  safest  wray  to  be  sure  of 
controlling  them  is  to  get  them  when  they 
are  tiny.  A  large-sized  worm  can  usually 
stand  a  lot  of  punishment  in  the  form  of 
arsenate  of  lead  before  he  feels  called  up¬ 
on  to  die,  the  entomologists  say. 

A  few  miles  away  is  a  peculiar  com¬ 
bination  of  trees  that  has  not  worked 
out  well.  In  this  case,  an  old  home  or¬ 
chard  is  planted  next  to  the  wood-lot, 
which  is  mostly  red  cedars.  Apple-cedar 
rust  is  defoliating  these  apple  trees  now 
and  most  of  the  fruit  is  infected  and  will 
be  a  total  loss.  The  owner  does  not 
seem  to  care,  and  as  he  is  hurting  no  one 
else,  there  is  no  objection.  We  thought 
we  had  seen  severe  doses  of  this  pest  in 
Virginia  this  Summer,  but  our  nearby 
example  is  much  worse. 

A  large  northwestern  fruit  growers’ 
association  intends  to  use  the  “Frigid- 
Pa  k”  process  for  soft  fruit  shipments  this 
year.  Beginning  with  cherries,  it  will 
ship  apricots,  pears,  prunes  and  peaches 
in  season,  processed  by  this  method.  This 
process  simply  keeps  the  fruit  at  the 
proper  temperature  during  each  stage  of 
its  handling.  The  fruit  is  picked  when 
the  sugar  content  is  just  right,  the  or¬ 
chard  heat  is  quickly  removed  and  the 
Packing  is  done  in  chilled  rooms.  In 
every  stage  from  orchard  to  delivery,  the 
fruit  is  properly  chilled.  The  first  car 
of  cherries  shipped  about  June  10  from 
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this  association  was  treated  in  this  man- 
ner. 

A  California  horticulturist  has  found  a 
way  of  obtaining  sap  from  trees  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  In  the  past  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  this  only  when  the  trees 
would  bleed,  which  is  just  during  short 
periods  of  the  year.  Now  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  tell  more  of  how  the  sap  may 
vary  in  composition  during  the  seasons, 
and  in  this  way  help  us  out  in  our  fer¬ 
tility  studies. 

Quite  a  few  of  our  apple  trees  stopped 
growing  early  in  the  year  and  formed 
their  buds  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs  and 
branches.  The  wet  weather  has  started 
some  of  them  out  into  growth  again.  As 
we  sometimes  have  to  figure  out  how  old 
a  portion  of  a  branch  is  by  noting  the 
rings  where  length  growth  stops  for  the 
year,  this  will  be  confusing,  since  we 
will  not  always  be  able  to  tell  whether 
a  certain  branch  grew  one  ring  or  two 
rings  in  this  particular  year. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 


How  to  Enlarge  the  Market 

One  of  several  ways  in  which  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  market  may  be  extended  and  a 
greater  return  secured  is  by  catering  to 
consumers’  wants. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  the 
western  apple  grower.  By  putting  up  in 
smaller  and  more  attractive  packages, 
heavy  inroads  have  been  made  in  east¬ 
ern  territory  where  apples  are  still  packed 


in  barrels.  A  few  years  ago  a  group  of 
United  States  manufacturers  were  bid¬ 
ding  for  the  trade  of  some  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  countries  of  South  America.  The 
merchandise  had  to  be  transported  on  the 
backs  of  burros  over  rough  trails  and 
through  narrow  defiles.  It  was  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  that  the  merchandise  be  put 
up  in  comparatively  small  packages.  This 
the  American  manufacturers  refused  to 
do,  saying  they  could  take  it  or  leave  it, 
as  they  saw  fit.  The  result — the  business 
went  to  German  manufacturers  who  put 
up  the  merchandise  as  wanted.  The 
American  manufacturers  were  sadder  but 
wiser  men. 

The  city  consumers’  demand  seems  to 
he  for  smaller  packages.  This  is  already 
being  catered  to  by  a  few  wholesale 
houses  that  are  putting  up  food  in  10-cent 
packages  which  are  being  offered  for  sale 
in  10-cent  stores.  One  wholesale  house 
alone  reports  its  sales  increase  per  month 
as  much  as  $175,000. 

It  is  also  reported  that  a  large  retail 
grocery  store  is  about  to  be  opened  in 
New  York  City  in  which  only  10-cent 
packages  of  food  will  be  sold. 

Canada  hopes  to  increase  its  cheese 
trade  with  the  United  States  25  per  cent 
by  the  manufacture  of  a  smaller  cheese 
which  will  appeal  directly  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Witness  the  growth  in  the  sale 
of,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  “process 
cheese’’  or  “loaf  cheese.”  Many  cheese 
producers  of  the  United  States  who  still 
cling  to  the  old-fashioned  large  sizes 


which  were  good  enough  for  their  grand¬ 
fathers,  but  which  are  out  of  keeping 
with  present-day  consumer  demands, 
would  better  take  timely  warning  ere  it 
is  too  late. 

This  is  a  hand-to-mouth  age.  Large 
quantities  of  merchandise  in  any  line  are 
not  bought  and  stored  as  formerly.  The 
city  housewife  purchases  for  the  day  only, 
some  for  the  meal  only.  She  prefers  that 
the  larder  be  bare  at  nightfall  so  that 
she  may  begin  the  morrow  with  fresh 
supplies.  She  lets  the  merchant  carry 
the  loss  on  spoilage  and  bear  the  expense 
of  icing.  She  knows  that  she  pays  more, 
but  is  perfectly  willing  to  do  so.  The  one 
thing  the  producers  must  bear  in  mind 
in  this  day  of  high  wages  and  large  sav¬ 
ings  bank  deposits  is  that  the  consumer 
has  the  money  with  which  to  pay  for 
what  he  wants  and  as  he  wants  it.  The 
sooner  this  is  recognized  and  catered  to, 
the  sooner  will  come  and  the  larger  will 
be  the  recompense  of  the  producer. 

GEO.  G.  ROYCE. 


The  following  volumes  of  the  Delight¬ 
ful  Classics  are  out  of  print,  but  they 
can  be  supplied  in  another  edition  for 
50  cents.  It  is  impossible  to  get  them  in 
the  cheaper  editions. 

Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Little  Lame  Prince. 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales. 

Treasure  Island. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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"Good  Morning,  Doctor” 


W'E’LL  venture  to  guess  that  you  and  your 
colleagues  waste  less  money  on  bootleg  gaso¬ 
line  and  oil  than  any  other  class  of  citizens.  That's 
one  bargain  no  doctor  can  afford. 


After  all,  your  car  comes  pretty  close  to  being  the 
most  important  equipment  a  medical  man  has  to 
have.  Sick  patients  want  the  doctor  quick — a  crippled 
machine  is  no  excuse.  Also,  you  know  something  about 
diet.  You  don't  expect  human  beings  to  thrive  on 
second-grade  food — same  way  with  an  automobile. 

You  deal  with  reputable  drug  houses  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  you  safeguard  your  transportation  by 
insisting  on  good  oil  and  gas.  It’s  easy  to  pull  up  at 
the  pump  that  has  a  reputation  behind  it — easy,  and 
a  lot  safer. 

Many  states  now  require  motorists  to  pass  eyesight 
tests  before  granting  driving  licenses.  Anybody  with 
half  an  eye  can  see  that  the  Socony  pump  gets  most 
of  the  traffic  —  and  keeps  it  moving. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorher  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  New  York  State  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Syracuse, 
August  27-September  1,  will  be  a  great  exposi¬ 
tion,  with  features  of  interest  to  everyone.  As  usual, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  on  band  during  the  entire  week, 
ready  to  welcome  old  and  new  friends.  Our  booth 
doors  will  be  open.  Come  in. 

* 

R.  GREGORY’S  description  of  the  Purdue 
method  of  saving  seed  corn,  on  page  1067, 
will  carry  a  new  idea  to  many  farmers  who  have  al¬ 
ways  saved  the  seed  when  husking.  Good  ears  are 
got  in  that  way,  but  not  much  is  known  about  the 
stalks  they  grew7  on  and  how  they  acted  during  the 
late  ripening  period.  There  is  a  real  point  in  this 
matter  of  stalk,  as  well  as  ear,  selection.  Some 
eastern  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  marking  a 
limited  number  of  “seed  ears”  by  tying  on  a  bit  of 
white  rag,  as  they  go  through  the  field  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  season.  Then  those  ears,  if  they 
pan  out  well  at  husking,  are  saved  as  special  seed. 
More  of  this  work  might  be  profitable  for  those  who 
do  not  care  to  follow7  the  complete  Indiana  plan. 
The  essence  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  stalk  as  well 
as  ear  must  be  considered. 

* 

WHILE  crops  are  improving  but  still  in  doubt¬ 
ful  condition,  more  interest  is  attracted  to  all- 
the-year-round  products.  One  of  the  striking  features 
of  the  situation  is  the  position  and  outlook  of  the 
egg  market.  The  season  for  egg  production  has  been 
like  that  of  the  crops  in  one  way.  The  egg  output 
wras  slow  getting  started  and  production  was  moder¬ 
ate  through  the  early  months.  For  that-  reason, 
prices  held  up  well  and  the  cold  storage  movement 
was  moderate,  but  in  June  and  July  conditions 
seemed  more  favorable  for  heavy  production  and 
there  w7as  quite  a  surplus  going  into  storage.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  higher  level  of  prices  this  season,  the 
eggs  that  have  been  stored  probably  averaged  five  to 
six  cents  higher  cost  than  the  holdings  of  last  sea¬ 
son.  At  the  same  time  the  quantity  now  in  storage 
is  not  much  less  than  it  w7as  a  year  ago  and  it  is 
little  above  the  five-year  average.  The  question  is 
whether  these  higher  priced  eggs  in  fairly  liberal 
quantity  can  be  sold  presumably  at  a  profit  and  the 
market  at  the  same  time  be  well  maintained  for 
fresh  eggs.  It  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  whether  he  wrill  be  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more  for  eggs  during  the  coming  months  and  use  as 
many  of  them  as  usual.  General  conditions  indicate 
good  consuming  demand.  Wages  and  employment 
continue  fairly  good.  The  advancing  prices  of  nearly 
all  the  meat  products  ought  to  help  the  demand  for 
eggs  because,  even  at  slightly  higher  prices,  eggs 
w7ill  he  bought  as  cheaply  as  any  substantial  animal 
food  product  that  is  available. 

* 

PUREBRED  bulls  suffer  more  abuses  and  badl 
handling  than  any  other  class  of  stock.  We  have 
seldom  seen  a  pedigree  bull  of  any  breed  that  did 
not  show  some  of  the  effects  of  excessive  confine¬ 
ment,  sexual  overwork  while  at  large  with  cows  in 
fly-time,  a  lack  of  green  or  succulent  feed,  and  a 
poor  water  supply.  The  sins  of  omission  and  com¬ 
mission  on  the  part  of  owne/s  in  managing  valu¬ 
able  hulls  are  numerous.  It  is  both  expensive  and 
difficult  to  take  care  of  bulls  in  such  a  way  as  to 
conserve  their  vigor  and  maintain  them  in  health, 
muscular  condition  and  as  much  contentment  as  they 
are  capable  of  experiencing.  Bull  pens  and  paddocks 
are  almost  alwmys  small  and  naked.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  expensive  lumber  and  labor  to  build  them.  That 
is  one  reason  why  they  are  small.  Bulls  in  these 
muddy  or  dusty  enclosures,  realizing  the  narrow 


limitations  of  their  artificial  world,  fret,  pine,  paw 
up  the  earth  and  suffer  nervous  and  digestive  dis¬ 
orders.  In  a  few7  months  they  are  likely  to  be,  to  all 
appearances,  cases  of  wrecked  bullliood.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  a  high  percentage  of  them 
should  decline  in  fertility  or  become  sterile.  The  art 
of  raising  young  bulls  and  handling  herd  sires  has 
not  been  mastered  or  else  not  practiced  w7ith  con¬ 
spicuous  success  by  many  breeders  in  recent  years. 
On  a  stock-farm  in  Maryland  it  wras  a  pleasure  re¬ 
cently  to  see  a  Shorthorn  herd  bull  active  and  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  knee-deep  in  Blue  grass  and  clover 
in  a  four-acre  lot,  in  which  there  were  several  fine 
old  trees.  A  concrete  tank  in  a  corner  of  the  en¬ 
closure  was  full  of  clean,  cool  water,  piped  into  it 
from  a  supply  tank.  More  recently  at  J.  C.  Penney’s 
Emmadine  Farm  in  New  York  State  we  saw7  several 
similarly  large,  grass-grown  enclosures  in  w7hich 
Manager  James  E.  Dodge  keeps  the  young  Guernsey 
bulls,  the  old  or  herd  bulls  occupying  separate  pas¬ 
tures.  How  herd  bulls  should  be  handled  and  young 
bulls  raised  are  problems  that  have  been  solved  at 
Emmadine  Farm. 

* 

WE  HAVE  before  us  a  letter  from  a  woman  of 
exceptional  character  and  long  observation  of 
the  struggles  w7hich  many  families  are  forced  to  go 
through  writh  in  the  effort  to  maintain  themselves 
in  decency  and  comfort  in  which  she  says :  “I  think 
there  is  a  great  future  for  short  courses  in  nursing 
and  it  is  a  matter  that  interests  many  country  girls.” 
“Certainly  there  are  many  cases  which  could  be 
cared  for  by  sensible  women  who  have  not  gone 
through  the  long  courses,  and  the  cost  of  nursing 
and  hospital  care  is  so  tremendous  now7  that,  really, 
there  are  some  cases  where  it  would  be  better  to  die 
at  once.”  Who  can  deny  the  bitter  truth  in  that 
statement  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  w7ould 
seem  to  be  better  to  die  at  once,  or  feel  that  modern 
social  conditions  have  not  often  imposed  financial 
burdens  that  are  well-nigh  unbearable?  If  the  need 
is  any  measure  of  the  opportunity,  there  is  unques¬ 
tionably  a  great  future  for  institutions  giving  short 
courses  in  nursing.  The  public  should  be  vigilant 
that  reputable  institutions  of  this  kind  are  not 
snuffed  out  by  lawrs  ostensibly  passed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  the  standard  of  the  nursing  profes¬ 
sion,  but  really  dix-ected  at  those  who  would  fit  them¬ 
selves  at  a  cost  within  their  means  to  perform  the 
ordinary  service  which  the  sick  require.  Thei’e  is  no 
question  but  that  any  intelligent  and  sensible  young 
woman  may  learn  in  a  few  months  under  expert  su¬ 
pervision  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  know  in 
order  to  care  properly  for  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
of  illness  in  the  household.  There  is,  if  possible, 
still  less  question  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  such 
trained  young  women  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by 
the  high-salaried  registered  nurse.  It  is  a  field 
nearly  unoccupied,  and  one  in  which  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  dignified,  well  paid  and  essential  service  are 
numerous  in  every  community. 

* 

EACHES  have  been  reaching  New  Yoi* *k  at  up¬ 
wards  of  100  carloads  per  day,  wholesaling  down 
to  60  cents  per  crate,  which  did  not  pay  the  freight. 
About  25  carloads  were  refused,  as  not  w7orth 
charges.  The  fruit  is  getting  wide  retail  distribu¬ 
tion,  many  of  the  chain  stores  handling  them,  as  well 
as  the  ordinary  fruit  outlets.  Some  of  the  restaur¬ 
ants  are  specializing  in  cooked  fresh  peaches,  selling 
a  dish  of  two  or  three  for  10  cents.  These  are  put 
in  hot  w7ater  to  remove  the  skins,  then  sugar  and 
water  are  added,  and  they  are  cooked,  sometimes  in 
the  oven,  until  tender.  These  peaches,  w7ith  their 
syrupy  juice,  are  popular,  patrons  finding  them  more 
wholesome  than  the  standard  raw  peaches  and 
cream,  though  much  can  be  said  for  the  latter  when 
thoroughly  ripe  peaches,  as  they  drop  from  the  tree, 
may  be  had. 

* 

AST  week  General  Secretary  E.  Victor  Under¬ 
wood  outlined  on  page  1061  what  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  doing  in  this  State 
to  assist  farmers  in  protecting  their  apples  and  other 
property  from  petty  thieving  which  in  the  aggregate 
mounts  up  to  a  very  large  yearly  total.  Thoughtless 
city  autoists  and  others  who  stop  and  loaf  on  road¬ 
sides  often  climb  over  or  through  fences  and  help 
themselves  to  fruit.  Their  larcenies  are  not  all 
childishly  thoughtless.  Wanton  theft,  day  and  night, 
by  trespassers  who  ai*e  morally  defective  or  crooked 
is  increasing  in  many  farming  communities.  It  takes 
a  heavy  toll  every  year  of  valxxable  property  which 
farmers  have  laboriously  produced.  In  some  re¬ 
gions  it  is  organized,  like  bootlegging.  Chicken 
thievery  in  the  Middle  AVest  is  a  notorious  example 
of  systematic  stealing  bj7  gangs,  some  of  which  enjoy 
official  connivance,  protection  or  immunity.  Fruits, 
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melons,  vegetables,  corn,  seed,  poulti’y,  tools,  pigS) 
lambs  and  even  cow7s  are  some  of  the  principal  goods 
that  they  purloin  and  sell.  Mr.  Underwood  states 
that  a  “Vigilance  Sign,”  w7hich  his  organization  in¬ 
vites  each  of  its  members  to  buy  and  post  on  his 
farm,  “effectively  keeps  off  trespassers.”  This  sign 
emblazons  the  fact  that  rewards  of  $25  to  $100  w7ill 
be  paid  for  information  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  offenders.  AAThile  a  mere  sign  will  de¬ 
ter  nxany  persons,  it  does  not  provide  the  kind  of 
protection  that  farmers  in  some  ai-eas  will  eventual¬ 
ly  be  obliged  to  set  up  and  control  in  their  own  in¬ 
terest.  Organized  vigilance  work  and  policing  by 
and  for  farmers,  will  be  required  in  regions  where 
organized  thievery  or  individual  petty  larceny  is 
common.  The  State  police  w7ork  in  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  w7ith  the  Vigilance  Service  of  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  That  is  as  it  should 
be  under  present  conditions,  and  the  results  of  their 
joint  activities,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  useful,  but  the 
ultimate  remedy  for  the  thievery  of  farm  property 
on  a  considerable  scale  w7ill  have  to  be  worked  out 
and  applied  by  farmers  themselves  in  each  coin- 
xxxunity. 

* 

ARMERS’  and  stockmen’s  homes  ai*e  compara¬ 
tively  far  apart  in  the  Northwest  and  Southwest 
in  particular.  Rural  people  in  those  areas  don’t  see 
much  of  one  another  or  of  others.  In  their  empires 
of  grass  and  grain  they  live  close  to  nature  in  a 
degree  of  isolation  which  many  New7  England  farm¬ 
ers,  for  example,  probably  cannot  imagine.  Few  of 
us  in  the  East  x-ealize  that  density  of  popixlation  in 
the  East,  is  its  most  obvious  characteristic  to  visitors 
from  the  AArest.  Much  can  be  said  for  the  secluded 
life  which  westeim  farmers  and  ranchmen  live  and 
mostly  enjoy.  Some  of  the  best  traits  and  qxxalities 
of  men  grow  and  flow7er  in  solitude.  Man  at  his  best, 
however,  is  not  a  hermit  but  a  social  being.  Con¬ 
sequently  ie  is  more  broadly  developed  where  he  has 
a  fair  chance  to  live,  labor  and  grow  in  association 
with  many  of  his  fellow7s  wTho  are  engaged  in  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  work.  Under  these  conditions,  “helping 
one  another”  or  “lending  a  hand”  not  only  takes  the 
same  elemental  forms  that  it  takes  in  the  gx-eat  open 
spaces  of  the  A\Test,  but  it  takes  another  form.  In 
populous  rural  communities,  living  in  reciprocal  con¬ 
tact  with  towns  and  cities,  ideas,  opinions  and  view¬ 
points  are  personal,  communicable  thiixgs  that  enable 
people  to  help  and  get  acquainted  with  one  another. 
Co-operation  must  live  in  the  mind  and  spirit  before 
it  can  change  an  economic  situation.  The  seeds  of 
true  co-operation  recently  were  planted  in  a  North 
Dakota  community.  For  the  first  time  all  the  ten¬ 
ants  on  the  Elk  Valley  Farms  in  that  State  came  to¬ 
gether  in  a  social  w7ay.  In  the  yai-d  of  the  head¬ 
quarters  farm  they  served  a  dinner  w'hich  they  pre¬ 
pared,  in  honor  of  members  and  guests  of  the  North¬ 
west  Farm  Managers’  Association  present  for  the 
day.  Under  these  informal  conditions,  the  tenants 
and  their  families  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  with  one  another  and  other  people.  Prof. 
Cap  E.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  association,  tells  us 
that  the  tenants  will  in  future  meet  together  at 
least  once  a  year.  It  is  the  spirit  of  this  kind  of 
“getting  together”  that  has  made  the  Grange  a 
strong  and  well-nigh  ideal  type  of  fai-mers’  organi¬ 
zation. 


Brevities 

Great  Britain  is  to  give  a  training  course  of  nine 
to  16  weeks  to  20,000  miners  and  their  families  to  fit 
them  for  farm  work  in  Canada.  This  project  is  due  to 
lack  of  work  in  British  collieries. 

Australian  wheat  growers  are  considering  forming 
a  compulsory  wheat  pool,  governed  by  a  boai-d  with 
power  to  fix  prices.  The  Canadian  wheat  pool  appears 
to  be  operated  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  farmers. 

YEARX.y  consumption  of  tea  per  capita  in  the  United 
States  is  less  than  a  pound.  Australia  leads  all  other 
countries  in  tea  drinking,  the  annual  consumption  be¬ 
ing  11  lbs.  per  capita ;  England  8  lbs.,  and  Canada  6  lbs. 
'  Reading  about  those  terrible  New  York  night  clubs 
which,  we  are  told  periodically,  are  to  be  closed  by  the 
authorities,  we  are  moved  to  observe  that  they  resemble 
some  other  evil  influences — they  don’t  hurt  people  who 
stay  away  from  them. 

The  newspapers  state  that  Russian  peasants  are  eat¬ 
ing  more  wheat  than  ever  before — thus  removing  a  sur¬ 
plus  for  export.  Family  and  local  consumption  are 
channels  iuto  which  any  surplus  should  be  diverted,  and 
why  shouldn’t  the  farm  family  live  on  the  fat  of  the 
land? 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  a  practical  circular  on  “The  Commercial  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Sauerkraut.”  Copies  of  this  circular  may 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  AVashington,  D.  C.  The  price 
is  10  cents  in  coin,  not  stamps. 

AA7e  are  often  impressed  by  the  lack  of  both  morals 
and  manners  depicted  by  our  popular  reading — not  mere¬ 
ly  in  novels  of  the  modern  type,  but  in  home  magazines 
that  are  freely  admitted  into  the  family  circle.  One 
antidote  is  to  start  children  with  enduring  literature, 
so  that  they  see  the  tawdry  cheapness  of  l'ecent  stones 
of  “those  bright  young  people.” 
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The  Essence  of  Farm  Relief 

WE  FIND  it  hard  to  enthuse  over  the  present 
prospect  for  an  early  solution  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  problem.  Partisans  read  into  the  party  plat¬ 
forms  a  promise  which  to  them  is  hopeful.  Others 
look  to  the  platforms  in  vain,  but  pledge  their  faith 
to  their  favorite  candidate.  P»ut  those  of  us  who 
have  read  party  platforms  and  listened  to  promises 
of  party  candidates  for  a  half  century  must  fail  to 
get  excited  over  the  present  prospect  for  “farm  re¬ 
lief.”  It  is  our  judgment  that  any  benefit  agricul¬ 
ture  may  receive  from  the  present  movement  will 
depend  more  on  what  farmers  themselves  do  during 
the  campaign  and  after  it,  than  on  the  platforms,  the 
promises  of  the  candidates  and  the  political  propa¬ 
ganda.  For  50  years  we  have  had  political  move¬ 
ments  and  political  promises  for  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  conditions  in  the  State  and  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  They  have  given  jobs  to  some  farm  leaders, 
granted  liberal  appropriations  for  farm  education, 
and  subsidized  farm  institutions,  but  relatively  and 
economically  agriculture  has  not  only  failed  to  be 
benefited,  but  has  actually  gone  backwards  in  com¬ 
parison  to  other  industries. 

Our  failure  to  find  encouragement  in  the  present 
situation,  however,  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  history 
of  the  past.  There  is  greater  discouragement  in  the 
present  attitude  to  the  subject  than  in  past  records. 
The  purpose  of  farm  relief  is  focussed  in  the  sale 
abroad  of  the  surplus  of  wheat  and  corn,  and  three 
or  four  other  commodities  mostly  produced  in  the 
Central  Western  States.  The  need  exists  surely 
enough,  and  leaders  and  politicians  as  usual  have 
made  the  most  of  it,  but  if  the  purpose  were  sincere 
and  the  object  attained  fully  and  completely,  the 
agricultural  problem  would  not  be  solved.  These  sur¬ 
plus  products  amount  to  probably  less  than  one-tenth 
of  our  agricultural  commodities.  How  about  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products,  or  the  present 
surplus  of  potatoes  which  must  remain  in  the 
ground,  or  of  the  excess  of  fruit  rotting  on  the 
trees?  Much  of  these  surpluses  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  subsidies  to  agriculture  in  the  form  of  free  lands, 
drainage  and  irrigation  of  lands,  and  bureaucratic 
stimulation  of  production.  The  only  help  that  gov¬ 
ernment,  State  and  nation,  have  been  to  agriculture 
for  five  decades  has  been  to  encourage  and  allure 
farmers  to  produce  more  than  they  could  sell.  The 
net  result  has  been  cheap  food  for  industrial  opera¬ 
tors,  and  perpetual  hardship  and  tragedy  for  the 
farms. 

The  solution  of  our  agricultural  problem  is  not  in 
the  forced  sale  of  our  small  volume  of  exportable 
farm  surplus  in  foreign  markets,  but  in  the  equitable 
sale  of  90  per  cent  of  our  farm  commodities  in  our 
home  markets.  Consumers  are  paying  substantially 
$25,000,000,000  or  more  for  our  farm  products  in 
these  markets,  and  farmers  get  around  $7,500,000,- 
000.  It  costs  more  than  two  dollars  for  distribution 
for  the  one  dollar  ,  the  farmer  gets  for  production. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  farmer’s  bushel  of 
wheat  at  $1,  costs  the  consumer  $7.70  in  bread.  The 
writer  has  just  come  from  a  restaurant  where  he 
paid  20  cents  for  an  ordinary  Bartlett  pear.  Recent¬ 
ly  he  ordered  lunch  from  a  menu  which  listed  a  half 
cantaloupe  at  90  cents.  The  grower  was  lucky  if  he 
received  a  cent  for  the  pear  and  two  cents  for  the 
cantaloupe.  The  system  of  exchange  in  our  do¬ 
mestic  food  markets  has  been  built  up  and  is  now 
maintained  by  an  alliance  between  middlemen 
and  politics.  Under  this  system  a  unit  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  other  industries  produced  by  an  hour  of  labor 
is  exchanged  for  a  product  of  the  farm  which  re¬ 
quired  three  to  five  hours  of  equally  skilled  labor  to 
produce.  Here  is  the  real  farm  problem.  Compared 
with  it  the  troublesome  export  surplus  is  insignifi¬ 
cant.  Frequently  we  read  the  sneer  that  the  farmer 
is  always  looking  for  laws  to  help  him  out  of  his 
difficulties.  The  politicians  tell  him  to  solve  his 
Problems  through  co-operation,  but  they  first  went 
into  42  States  and  passed  laws  which  one  of  their 
authorities  tells  us  puts  bull  rings  in  farmers’  noses 
and  compels  them  to  submit  and  deliver.  With  an 
even  chance  in  the  markets  farmers  could  take  care 
of  themselves  in  the  markets,  as  individuals  and  bet¬ 
ter  through  real  co-operation  among  themselves,  but 
with  the  present  system  fostered  by  political  agen¬ 
cies  they  are  helpless.  The  political  and  speculative 
alliances  first  build  up  a  legalized  system  of  robbery, 
and  then  so  fortified  by  unjust  laws  they  cry  out 
m  scorn  and  rage  against  any  demand  for  a  law 
that  would  strip  them  of  their  privilege  to  plunder. 

The  platform  writers,  the  keynote  orators,  and  the 
candidates  for  high  office  know  all  this  as  well  as 
we  do.  They  have  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  out 
in  action  for  justice  to  the  farm,  but  they  never 
raised  a  hand  to  change  the  system.  In  short  they 


are  circumscribed  by  the  system  themselves.  If  there 
were  any  danger  of  their  changing  it,  they  would  not 
be  where  they  are.  They  are  trusted  because  they 
have  been  tried  and  tested  and  found  safe.  But 
when  the  forty  million  people  of  the  farms  forget 
their  partisanship,  and  put  aside  their  petty  preju¬ 
dices,  demanding  in  one  united  chorus  a  square  deal 
in  their  home  markets,  these  same  aspirants  for 
honors  will  be  found  camping  on  the  farm  door¬ 
steps  before  breakfast,  pledging  their  support  of  the 
principle  that  the  products  of  an  hour’s  labor  on 
the  farm  are  worth  as  much  as  the  product  of  an 
hour’s  labor  in  the  shop.  When  this  principle  is 
translated  into  a  rule  in  our  home  markets,  then 
and  not  until  then,  will  farm  relief  be  a  reality. 


A  Case  of  Co-operation 

In  18  months  after  letting  the  contract,  and  without 
aid  from  big  or  little  outside  business  interests,  121 
farmers  in  Dawson  Co.,  Neb.,  built,  paid  for  and  are 
now  using  an  irrigation  canal  that  cost  $350,000.  It  is 
two  to  four  miles  wide,  extends  from  the  south  bank  of 
the  Platte  River  at  a  point  10  miles  west  of  Gothen¬ 
burg,  flows  southeast  for  33  miles,  waters  15,000  acres 
and  has  sufficient  capacity  for  10,000  acres  more  in  one 
of  the  most  fertile  black-loam  areas  in  the  world.  With 
adequate  moisture  at  the  right  time,  this  land  is  capable 
of  producing  immense  acre-yields  of  Alfalfa,  sugar  beets, 
corn,  Winter  wheat  and  other  small  grains,  while  the 
clay  hills  rising  in  the  new  irrigated  zone  from  either 
side  of  the  Platte  River  Valley  have  long  been  famous 
for  the  production  of  live  stock.  Last  year  from  Gothen¬ 
burg  and  Cozard — thriving  towns  in  the  region  served 
by  the  canal — 2,429  carloads  of  Alfalfa  hay  (from  four 
cuttings  a  year)  were  shipped  out  over  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  to  various  destinations. 

Organized  as  the  “Thirty-Mile  Canal  Co.,”  the  121 
Dawson  County  farmers  have  done  a  big  job  well  in  a 
genuinely  co-operative  way.  Vice-president  E.  J.  Lout- 
zenheiser,  of  the  Gothenburg  State  Bank,  informs  us 
that  the  company  is  purely  a  farmers’  organization ; 
that  the  project  was  conceived  and  built  by  farmers, 
who  are  the  sole  owners  and  water-users;  that  they 
paid  cash  for  the  work ;  that  the  tracts  watered  and 
owned  by  farmers  vary  from  10  to  800  acres ;  that  such 
an  improvement,  while  not  necessary  in  many  States, 
indicates  what  other  farmers  can  do  if  they  will  do  it 
themselves. 

More  than  30  years  ago  futile  or  premature  efforts 
were  made  by  a  few  forward-looking  farmers  and  some 
dreamers  to  begin  the  digging  of  this  canal.  Whenever 
there  was  a  partial  or  total  crop  failure  in  Dawson 
County,  the  project  was  discussed.  In  1896-97  several 
miles  of  ditch  were  constructed,  only  to  be  abandoned 
after  limited  use,  on  account  of  financial  difficulties. 
In  1923  a  district  was  formed,  surveys  were  made  and 
bonds  voted.  The  district  died  in  court  proceedings, 
followed  by  unfavorable  decisions.  This  is  the  usual 
procedure  in  connection  with  similar  enterprises  that 
have  deceived,  swindled,  taxed  and  vexed  thousands  of 
farmers  who  have  entrusted  their  own  business  to 
politicians  and  other  outsiders. 

In  1926  a  few  elderly  and  middle-aged  farmers  in 
Dawson  County  discussed  the  canal  project  with  one 
another,  and  decided  that  the  only  way  to  get  the  ditch 
dug  was  to  dig  it  themselves.  They  talked  with  their 
neighbors,  held  a  fewr  meetings,  organized,  incorporated, 
hired  engineers  and  let  contracts.  The  completed  job 
was  dedicated  July  13  in  the  presence  of  7.000  to  9.000 
people  on  Col.  John  B.  Henderson’s  5.000-acre  Midway 
Ranch.  One  of  the  speakers  was  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods, 
director  of  scientific  research  in  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  a  son  of  Col.  Fred  M. 
Woods  of  Nebraska,  America’s  foremost  live  stock 
auctioneer,  retired.  Representing  and  speaking  for 
Secretary  Win.  M.  Jardine,  Dr.  Woods  said,  among 
other  things,  that  at  an  overhead  cost  of  not  more  than 
$25  an  acre  this  accomplishment  demonstrates  that 
farmers  can  do  things  to  help  themselves. 

The  officers  of  the  Thirty-Mile  Canal  Co.  and  their 
co-workers  deserve  congratulations.  We  have  outlined 
the  history  of  their  enterprise  because  it  emphasizes  a 
principle  which  constantly  requires  statement  and  clear 
definition  at  a  time  when  politicians  and  a  lot  of  others 
promise  to  do  things  for  this  group  or  that  of  voters. 
“Do  it  yourselves”  is  the  counsel  that  human  experience 
and  self-interest  offer  to  every  class  of  people  who  desire 
to  help  themselves,  and  are  willing,  in  their  own  in¬ 
terests,  to  unite  and  use  their  abilities  and  resources, 
control  their  own  organizations,  and  stick  together 
through  all  weathers. 


News  From  Western  Canada 

Spring  opened  up  fairly  early  in  the  West,  the  snow 
disappearing  so  quickly  that  inside  two  weeks  from  the 
commencement  of  the  thaw  there  was  not  sufficient 
moisture  to  germinate  the  Spring-sown  grains.  This 
condition  was  further  aggravated  by  high  winds  which 
still  further  reduced  the  supply  of  surface  moisture. 
With  the  fine  old  maple,  beech,  and  oak  woods  inter¬ 
spersed  through  the  E’ast,  it  is  not  possible  t®  imagine 
how  wind  sweeps  the  open  prairies.  The  consequence 
was  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  grain,  possi¬ 
bly  30  per  cent,  did  not  germinate  until  the  rains  came 
around  30  days  later.  However,  now  all  is  changed 
and  during  the  last  10  days  we  have  experienced  the 
heaviest  rain  in  20  years.  This  district  has  exception¬ 
ally  good  surface  drainage  by  means  of  a  series  of 
“runs”  or  small  creeks,  all  under  cultivation.  Those 
have  all  been  overflowing  and  bridges  and  culverts  un¬ 
der  water. 

Crops  and  gardens  are  now  looking  fine,  also  witch 
grass  and  wild  oats.  The  copious  downfall  and  irrigated 
pastures  have  been  reflected  by  the  increased  cream 
checks,  which  are  by  no  means  despised,  in  spite  of  the 
fact,  that  this  is  generally  believed  to  be  only  a  wheat 
country.  Of  course  wheat  is  the  main  crop  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan.  Here  we  can  see  10  binders  at  work  in  one 
field  cutting  200  acres  daily.  Hailstorms  at  Indian  Head 
and  Maryfield  did  damage  up  to  80  per  cent,  but  as 
these  'storms  were  of  local  nature,  they  do  not  affect 
the  crop  situation  as  a  whole. 

A  glance  up  the  road  reveals  the  tents  and  dusky 
members  of  a  family  of  half  breeds  busily  engaged,  dig¬ 
ging  seneca  root.  The  mother  of  this  family  informed 
me  that  “it  is  surprising  how  quickly  $15  can  be  made.” 
The  local  store  pays  them  50c  per  pound  green,  so  that 
it  would  not  appear  difficult  to  earn  good  wages  with  lit¬ 
tle  invested.  These  people  are  almost  the  last  remaining 


touches  of  pioneer  days,  as  with  the  exception  of  fair 
days  the  Indians  are  seldom  seen  off  their  reservations. 

Another  welcome  sight  these  days  is  the  red  coat  or 
mounted  policeman  back  in  our  midst.  During  the  war 
they  were  withdrawn  from  Federal  and  Provincial  duties 
and  assigned  to  special  duties.  In  Saskatchewan  a 
Provincial  force  was  organized  and  performed  the  duties 
formerly  carried  out  by  the  mounted  police.  As  every 
old-timer  knows,  the  scarlet  coat  was  a  symbol  of  law 
and  order  which  carried  respect  from  the  Red  River 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  was  the  friend  of  every 
resident  of  the  prairies,  and  welcomed  at  the  table  of 
one  and  all  of  the  struggling  pioneers. 

Prices  for  farm  produce  in  general  are  good.  Choice 
steers  have  reached  as  high  as  $13  per  hundred.  All 
grains  are  a  good  price.  d.  K.  S. 

Saskatchewan,  Canada. 


What  Readers  Say 

This  is  in  the  famous  fruit  belt  of  New  York  State, 
and  in  normal  seasons  thousands  of  tons  of  cherries  are 
produced.  Owing  to  the  cold  and  wet  weather  at  blos¬ 
soming  time  the  yield  has  been  reduced  to  about  40  per 
cent.  Sour  cherries  are  one  of  the  most  profitable  of 
fruits  to  grow.  They  have  to  be  sprayed,  but  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  is  shorter  and  the  sprays  fewer  than  for 
apples. 

Apples  are  raised  here  in  great  abundance  and  there 
is  a  difference  in  opinion  regarding  the  crop.  Some 
think  it  will  be  as  large  as  last  year’s  and  some  think 
there  will  be  fewer.  The  general  opinion,  however, 
seems  to  be  that  the  crop  and  also  prices  will  be  fair. 
The  early  varieties,  Duchess  and  Wealthy,  promise  to 
be  good.  Pears  are  a  total  failure.  Bartlett  is  the  main 
crop  pear  and  there  is  none  around  here. 

Berries  are  looking  fine ;  the  rainy  weather  has  been 
just  right  for  them.  Harvesting  is  under  way.  The 
variety  grown  almost  exclusively  on  a  commercial  scale 
is  Columbian.  The  blacks  are  short-lived  and  uncertain 
bearers ;  Cuthbert  is  also  a  shy  bearer.  The  local  can¬ 
neries  provide,  a  good  market  for  the  berries.  Of  course 
some  find  their  way  to  Rochester,  20  miles  away,  but 
many  growers  contract  them  at  the  canneries.  Eight 
cents  is  the  contract  price  this  year ;  four  cents  is  paid 
a  quart  for  picking  which  leaves  but  four  cents  a  quart 
for  all  other  expense  connected  with  raising  the  crop. 
This  seems  small,  but  still  many  growers  find  them 
profitable. 

.  Peaches  promise  a  good  crop.  A  peculiar  thing  is 
noted  regarding  the  growing  of  peaches.  Along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  about  four  miles  inland,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  its  outline,  is  a  natural  ridge  known  as  the 
Ridge  Road.  This  ridge,  some  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
was  the  shore  of  the  lake,  it  is  supposed.  The  land 
north  of  this  ridge  along  the  shore  seems  to  be  natural¬ 
ly  adapted  to  the  growing  of  peaches,  while  to  the  south 
of  the  ridge,  even  a  few  miles  distant,  they  cannot  be 
grown  with  any  great  success.  On  the  lake  shore  in 
Northern  Wayne  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  peaches. 

While  the  fruit  growers  are  having  their  troubles  the 
muck  farmers  are  having  good  prospects.  Spinach, 
which  is  grown  considerably  here,  was  a  very  good  crop ; 
yields  were  from  four  to  ten  tons  to  the  acre.  All  the 
spinach  was  off  the  ground  early  in  July,  and  the  for¬ 
tunate  grower  who  had  10  tons  to  the  acre  felt  he  had 
a  neat  sum,  with  which  to  pay  the  bills  of  the  season. 

Early  lettuce  is  all  gone,  the  second  planting,  made 
early  in  July,  will  be  ready  to  harvest  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Lettuce  is  the  biggest  gamble  in  muck  crops,  many 
times  growers  fail  to  get  enough  to  pay  the  shipping 
charges,  but  as  one  man  says,  “When  we  make  good, 
we  make  good,”  so  they  keep  at  it. 

Many  of  our  fruit  growers  are  going  into  poultry 
quite  extensively,  eggs  and  hens  furnish  a  year-round 
industry  with  a  year-round  income.  Farmers  are  doing 
quite  a  bit  of  complaining,  but  I  guess  we  are  no  worse 
off  than  others  in  other  places,  only  we  do  not  know 
their  troubles  as  well  as  we  know  our  own.  C.  H.  K. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

After  the  Fourth  of  July  we  had  two  weeks  of  hot 
dry  weather,  and  everything  grew  fast.  It  was  ideal 
haying  weather,  too,  so  the  greater  part  of  the  hay  came 
in  in  fine  shape.  Hay  crop  was  about  as  far  below  nor¬ 
mal  as  1927  was  above.  Then  came  a  week  of  showers 
to  rescue  the  crops  -which  were  just  beginning  to  show 
a  need  of  moisture.  Some  farmers  have  cut  rye,  while 
others  are  trying  to  give  their  corn  one  last  cultivating 
before  harvest  begins.  Pastures  are  still  green. 

Early  planted  Gladioli  and  Dahlias  have  been  in 
bloom  for  over  a  week.  Mine  were  planted  later  than 
usual  so  are  just  beginning.  Gladys  Bates  is  the  first 
Dahlia  in  bloom.  The  snapdragons  are  in  bloom  and 
I  never  saw  them  grown  outdoors  in  so  rich  colors  and 
large  size.  They  were  a  gift  from  a  friend  who  visited 
Switzerland  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  brought  the  seed 
from  there. 

When  we  were  ready  to  transplant  our  hotbed  grown 
cabbage  a  truck  farmer  near  town  had  his  first  ones 
ready  for  the  market.  Inquiry  revealed  he  had  used 
California  started  plants,  and  when  these  frost-proof 
plants  had  heads  the  size  of  one’s  fist  he  could  get  25 
cents  apiece.  He  could  get  the  top  maket  price  because 
home-grown  fresh  cabbage  took  precedence  of  cabbage 
shipped  in  from  the  South. 

Our  morning  freight  train  was  discontinued,  so  each 
morning  huge  trucks  gather  up  the  milk  and  make  the 
80-mile  trip  to  Chicago.  The  other  milk  goes  later  in 
refrigerated  tank  cars.  ALICE  ONISCH. 

Waukesha  Co.,  Wis. 

Crops  are  doing  well  but  hay  weather  is  slow,  “hay 
days”  being  scarce.  Monday  afternoon  the  weather 
was  such  that  the  cauliflower  and  cabbage  were  cul¬ 
tivated  and  Tuesday  forenoon  the  potatoes  were  sprayed. 

One  afternoon  we  drove  to  Walton  which  is  about  20 
miles  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Delaware  River.  The 
State  road  follows  the  curves  of  the  mountains  on  the 
west  side  of  the  valley,  while  off  to  the  left  stretch 
the  river  flats  beyond  which  the  mountains  rise 
abruptly.  The  farms  are  typical  of  most  of  the  farms 
in  this  section,  being  devoted  almost  entirely  to  dairy¬ 
ing.  The  crops  raised  are  fed  on  the  farms  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  cauliflower  of  which  we  saw  a  few  nice  fields. 
The  farm  homes  are  pleasant  and  attractive,  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  well-kept  lawns,  flowers  and  trees. 

Pastures  have  been  better  than  usual  this  year  and 
ours  is  understocked,  but  cows  drop  off  anyway,  no 
matter  how  much  pasture  there  is  Later  there  will 
be  millet  and  after  that  aftergrowth  on  the  meadows. 
Cauliflower  is  also  great  for  milk,  and  the  cows  get 
the  trimmings  and  poor  heads.  The  cabbage  also  goes 
for  feeding  the  liens  and  cows.  That  seemed  the  best 
way  of  getting  anything  out  of  it.  E.  M.  N. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y, 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


[The  House  by  the  Side  of  the 
Road 

There  are  hermit  souls  that  live  with¬ 
drawn 

In  the  place  of  their  self-content ; 

There  are  souls  like  stars,  that  dwell 
apart, 

In  a  fellowless  firmament t 
There  are  pioneer  souls  that  blaze  their 
paths 

Where  highways  never  ran — 

But  let  me  live  by  the  side  of  the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road 

Where  the  race  of  men  go  by — 

The  men  who  are  good  and  the  men  who 
are  bad, 

As  good  and  as  bad  as  I, 

I  would  not  sit  in  the  scorner’s  seat 

Or  hurl  the  cynic’s  ban — 

Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

I  see  from  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road, 

By  the  side  of  the  highway  of  life, 

The  men  who  press  with  the  ardor  of 
hope, 

The  men  who  are  faint  with  the  strife, 
But  I  turn  not  away  from  their  smiles 
nor  their  tears, 

Both  parts  of  an  infinite,  plan — 

Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

I  know  there  are  brook-gladdened  mea¬ 
dows  ahead, 

And  fountains  of  wearisome  height ; 
That  the  road  passes  on  through  the  long 
afternoon 

And  stretches  away  to  the  night. 

And  still  I  rejoice  when  the  travelers 
rejoice 

And  weep  wuth  the  strangers  that 
moan, 

Nor  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road 

Like  a  man  who  dwells  alone. 

Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road, 

It’s  here  the  race  of  men  go  by — 

They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they  are 
weak,  they  are  strong, 

Wise,  foolish — so  am  I. 

Then  why  should  I  sit  in  the  scorner’s 
seat, 

Or  hurl  the  cynic’s  ban? 

Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of 
the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

— Sam  Walter  Foss  (1855-1911). 

* 

Readers  sometimes  ask  for  help  in 
controlling  cockroaches,  which  are  a  most 
disgusting  nuisance.  The  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  states  that  if  care  is 
taken  to  keep  food  from  living  rooms,  of¬ 
fices,  desk  drawers  and  no  attractive 
odors  of  food  are  permitted  to  remain, 
the  roach  nuisance  can  be  restricted 
largely  to  places  Avhere  it  is  necessary  for 
food  lo  be  kept.  In  such  places  the  stor¬ 
age  of  food  material  in  insect-proof  con¬ 
tainers  or  in  ice  boxes,  together  with 
thorough-going  cleanliness,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  preventing  serious  annoy- 
nce. 

Roaches  may  be  controlled  by  the  use 
of  poisons  and  repellents,  fumigants  and 
traps.  One  of  the  most  effective  and  sim¬ 
ple  means  of  ridding  premises  of  the 
pests  is  by  the  use  of  commercial  sodium 
fluoride,  a  powder  easily  obtainable.  It 
may  be  used  in  the  pure  form  or  diluted 
one-half  with  some  inert  substance  such 
as  powdered  gypsum  or  flour.  With  a 
dust  gun  or  blower  the  sodium  fluoride 
can  be  thoroughly  dusted  about  the  run¬ 
ways  and  hiding  places  of  the  roaches. 
The  immediate  effect  is  to  cause  these 
insects  to  rush  out  of  their  hiding  places 
and  run  about  more  or  less  blindly,  show¬ 
ing  evidence  of  discomfort,  to  be  followed 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  by  their 
death.  The  dust  acts  both  as  a  stomach 
poison  and  as  a  contact  poison. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  sweet  cucum¬ 
ber  pickles  was  printed  in  1925,  and  is 
often  asked  for:  Wash  and  wipe  dry  300 
little  cucumbers,  and  put  into  a  large 
dish.  Sprinkle  all  through  them  two-thirds 
cup  of  salt,  then  pour  over  them  a  kettle 
of  boiling  wrater,  enough  to  cover  them 
all.  Let  them  remain  in  brine  until  cold, 
then  drain  thoroughly,  and  put  in  jar  or 
crock.  Add  to  one-lialf  gallon  of  cold 
vinegar  four  heaping  tablespoons  mustard, 
and  the  same  of  salt  and  sugar,  and  one- 
half  cup  of  mixed  pickling  spices.  Turn 


this  over  the  pickles,  weight  down,  and 
set  in  a  cold  place.  Weigh  out  three 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  each  morning  add 
a  handful  of  sugar  to  the  pickles,  stir¬ 
ring  thoroughly.  Continue  this  until  all 
the  sugar  is  used. 

A  Good  Homemade  Floor 
Wax 

One  can  make  her  own  floor  wax  out 
of  one  pound  of  beeswax,  one  pint  of  tur¬ 
pentine  and  two  tablespoons  of  linseed 
oil.  Cut  or  shave  beeskax  quite  thin 
and  add  the  turpentine,  and  let  stand  for 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  ol  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  erdef 


and  42-in.  b  u  s  t  201 — Simple  and  Ef- 
measure.  Size  30  re-  fective.  Designed  in 
quires  ZVi  yds.  of  sizes  16_  18i  o0 
40-in.  material  and  yearSi  36,  38,  40 
2%  yds.  of  braid.  a  n  d  42-in.  bust 
Ten  cents.  measure.  Size  36  re- 


213  —  Youthful  and  203  —  Ideal  Junior 
Smart.  Designed  in  Frock.  Designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20  sizes  8,  10,  12  and 

years,  36,  38,  40  and  14  years.  Size  8  re- 
42-in.  bust  mens-  quires  1%  yds.  of  32- 
ure.  Size  36  requires  in  printed  material 
2%  vds.  of  40-in.  with  1%  yds.  of  32- 
material,  with  %  in.  plain  material, 
yd.  of  36-in.  con-  Ten  cents.  Emb. 
trusting,  and  4  yds.  No.  11012  in  mono- 
of  binding.  Ten  gram  motif  (blue) 
cents.  cost  10c  extra. 


Emb.  No.  11116 — Design  for  Bedspread. 
Pattern  provides  bedspread  motif  measur¬ 
ing  22x28  in.,  also  two  smaller  motifs. 
These  motifs  may  be  applied  to  corners 
of  spreads.  Ten  cents. 

Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


at  least  24  hours.  Do  not  stir  it  at  first. 
When  the  turpentine  has  dissolved  all  of 
the  beeswax,  add  the  linseed  oil  and  stir 
thoroughly. 

When  ready  to  apply  warm  the  solution 
and  rub  it  well  into  the  wood.  Let  dry 
about  one  hour,  then  polish  by  using  a 
heavy  brush  or  by  rubbing  with  a  thick, 
heavy  piece  of  cloth. 

This  preparation  is  excellent  for 
smooth,  hardwood  floors,  and  it  will  not 
take  nearly  as  much  of  this  homemade 
wax  to  polish  your  floors  as  of  the  bought 
product,  and  they  will  look  equally.  as 
well,  if  not  better,  when  properly  applied. 

MRS.  V.  H.  s. 


Shelling  OIF  Elderberries 

I  wish  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  best 
method  I  have  ever  seen  to  remove  elder¬ 
berries  from  the  stems.  Get  a  new 


coarse  comb  (same  as  used  for  the  hair) 
and  comb  the  berries  trom  the  stems.  It 
will  not  crush  them  and  is  faster  than 
any  other  method  I  have  seen.  w.  D.  F. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

I  have  told  one  or  two  correspondents 
about  our  first  flower  show,  “we”  being 
the  Union  County  Garden  Club.  I  had  no 
part  in  it  but  that  of  admirer,  this  time. 
We  have  in  the  county  seat  an  excellent 
large  room  for  the  purpose,  and  dealers 
who  sell  garden  furniture  loaned  a  choice 
selection  of  lattices,  seats,  arbors,  bird 
baths  and  houses,  and  a  sun-dial,  to  af¬ 
ford  quite  a  garden  illusion,  when  sur¬ 
rounded  by  masses  of  flowers.  Philadel- 
phus,  Weigela,  and  locust  trees  were  in 
full  bloom,  and  great  jars  of  these  filled 
in  as  background,  while  the  prize  products 
were  largely  peonies,  Iris,  columbines, 
pansies  and  Oriental  poppies.  As  the 
club  has  not  much  money,  and  wants  to 
use  that  little  on  civic  beautification,  tags 
instead  of  prizes  of  financial  value  were 
given.  Our  county  is  very  small.  There 
is  one  magnificent  show  place  in  the 
north  part  of  the  county,  the  mistress  of 
which  was  the  moving  spirit  in  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  club ;  she  is  so  unassuming, 
and  so  free  to  share  all  her  treasures  with 
other  people,  that  her  w’onderful  gardens 
inspire  not  envy,  but  admiration  and  as¬ 
piration.  There  are  several  small  but 
very  artistic  gardens  represented,  and 
then  many  more  that  have  some  hap¬ 
hazard  borders  and  a  few  shrubs.  But 
all  gardeners  gain  interest  and  informa¬ 
tion  from  each  meeting.  We  are  all 
growing  Zinnias  from  penny  packets,  to 
give  everybody  an  equal  show,  and  we’ll 
have  a  “show”  of  results  in  the  height 
of  their  season.  Then  late  in  the  Fall 
will  be  another  exhibit  for  the  public,  of 
late-blooming  flowers.  I  have  been  pre¬ 
paring  my  display  for  this  since  early 
Spring,  of  house-plants  grown  from  seed. 

I  have  over  a  hundred  Primula  obconica 
plants,  and  uncounted  P.  Forbesi.  Each 
time  I  transplant  them  I  marvel  at  the 
mass  of  fibrous  roots.  I  must  have  got 
the  potting  soil  mixed  just  right  for  them, 
with  a  good  deal  of  sand  and  no  leaf 
mold.  I  lost  two  or  three  from  damping 
off  when  I  rashly  watered  them  at  night 
in  a  warm,  muggy  time,  otherwise  they 
have  done  well.  Of  course  I  do  not 
dream  of  keeping  so  many  over  Winter. 
One  dealer  has  already  told  me  that  she 
will  buy  all  that  I  can  spare.  They  are 
usually  very  scarce  and  high  around 
Christmas  time,  which  is  one  reason  I 
started  growing  them,  as  I  have  wanted 
them  for  myself  and  for  gifts,  and  could 
not  get  them.  Next  year  I  may  grow  the 
Chinese  primroses  also,  and  the  yellow 
Kewensis.  As  further  items  for  my 
planned  exhibit,  I  have  Marguerite  car¬ 
nations,  and  20  'Seedling  geraniums. 

I  discovered  the  gas  plant  (Dictamnus) 
this  Spring,  and  am  wild  to  have  a  large 
quantity  of  it.  I  shall  buy  a  plant  of 
the  rose,  and  perhaps  of  the  white,  and 
have  ambitions  to  plant  seed — but  when? 
The  germination  table  says  it  takes  five 
or  six  months  to  come  up.  It  said  20  to 
25  days  for  geranium  seed,  too,  and  they 
came  up  in  six  ! 

It  is  quite  a  bit  since  this  letter  was 
begun.  We  are  having  cool,  dry  weath¬ 
er,  after  such  a  rainy  season.  It  is  good 
for  the  thrashing,  which  is  on  hand  now. 
The  wheat  is  poor ;  I  have  heard  no  re¬ 
port  of  more  than  lG-busliel  average.  I 
have  hoped  for  20  as  mine  is  better  than 
some,  but  suspect  the  hope  is  too  high. 

The  big  marigolds  are  just  coming  into 
bloom,  with  the  dwarfs  more  advanced. 
Last  year  the  Best  Friends  took  up  dwarf 
marigolds  in  full  bloom,  when  frost 
threatened,  and  we  kept  them  in  our 
houses  a  while,  but  not  very  long.  Now 
I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  better  to 
pot  them  while  young  and  keep  them 
potted ;  I  am  trying  six  pots  of  them, 
lunched  back  to  make  them  bushy. 

I  am  having  my  first  backset  with  the 
chickens.  They  did  not  hatch  very  well, 
but  once  out  of  the  nest,  I  lost  but  two, 
one  of  those  about  half-size.  But  a  nice 
pullet,  nearly  three  months  old,  showed 
up  “donsy,”  and  presently  died.  I  could 
find  nothing  wrong  with  her  except  that 
she  was  so  light.  This  morning  another 
doesn’t  look  right,  in  fact  two  or  three 
seem  to  have  too  much  wing  feather!  I 
consulted  a  poultry  book,  but  didn’t  gain 
much  help,  unless  possibly  the  suggestion 
that  a  tonic  was  needed,  and  their  ra¬ 
tion  not  just  right.  I  have  indeed  cut 
down  on  the  clabber  that  brought  them 
up  through  babyhood,  milk  being  a  bit 
scarce  for  a  few  weeks,  but  I  think  I 
must  limit  the  cats  and  dogs  in  order  to 
give  more  to  the  chickens,  if  that  is  what 
is  wrong.  I  never  had  a  feeding  creep 
for  them  before,  which  is  such  a  satisfac¬ 
tion,  as  also  is  the  slatted  breaking-up 
coop  on  high  legs.  Nothing  has  caught 
any,  that  I  know  of.  My  neighbors  have 
that  kind  of  trouble.  I  give  credit  for 
my  freedom  from  it,  to  the  numerous 
cats  and  dogs.  Toto  caught  five  little 
groundhogs ;  since  little  ones  will  grow 
big,  I  feel  that  she  did  the  farm  good 
service.  There  is  one  “varmint”  that  I 
do  not  allow  her  to  chase — not  for  the 
sake  of  the  varmint,  but  of  the  dog  and 
the  boss !  She  poked  her  nose  under  the 
barn  once  too  often,  in  early  Spring,  and 
got  such  a  dose,  poor  soul ! 

I  didn’t  get  the  heifer  that  was  tele¬ 
phoned  about,  as  the  man  changed  his 
mind.  But  a  week  or  two  later  another 
was  offered  me,  and  I  bought  her.  And 
such  a  proposition  as  she  lias  been !  She 
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had  been  left  with  the  cow  two  months 
and  she  could  drink  but  didn’t  want  to’ 
nothing  tasted  like  the  food  “Mother 
used  to  make !”  Then  I  think  the  milk 
here  was  too  rich  for  her,  for  after  she 
did  occasionally  take  something  like  what 
a  calf  of  her  age  should  have,  she  would 
be  clear  off  her  feed  the  next  day.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  have  raised  more  calves  than  I 
have  said,  “Starve  her  a  little,  and  she’ll 
come  to  her  appetite.”  Maybe  they 
were  right,  yet  I  was  afraid  she  would 
starve  herself,  literally,  without  the  pet¬ 
ting  and  coaxing  and  humoring  that  she 
got.  Charlie  said  he  never  saw  one  like 
her,  and  he  has  years  of  cow  experience. 
However,  she  gradually  straightened  up’ 
and  is  doing  nicely  now,  on  dry  feed  and 
grass.  She  finally  weaned  herself  from 
the  bucket,  when  nearly  four  months  old, 
and  I  was  not  sorry,  though  I  never 
knew  one  to  do  that  way. 

I  am  milking  about  a  cow  and  a  half 
now,  and  feeding  four  heifers  and  twenty- 
some  hogs,  while  Charlie  is  away  thrash¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  so  hard  when  the"  weather 
is  nice,  and  if  it  rains,  then  I  can  have 
help  again,  but  it  means  that  one  must 
punch  a  time  clock.  It  is  a  little  hard 
to  adjust  my  meals  to  barn  work.  Though 
I  scorn  to  sigh  for  “good  old  times,”  I  do 
wish  it  were  practical  to  have  the  five 
o’clock  supper  that  used  to  be  the  rule 
on  farms  around  here.  I  know  of  but 
one  family  that  holds  to  the  old  habit, 
and  the  wife  is  a  great  stay-at-home.  How 
can  I  have  a  five  o’clock  supper,  when 
I  am  likely  to  be  just  leaving,  or  just 
home  from  the  city  15  miles  away,  or  a 
club  meeting  in  the  county  seat  or  in 
the  neighborhood?  Then  change  to  work 
clothes  in  three  jumps  and  a  wriggle, 
light  a  fire  and  heat  water  for  calf  feed¬ 
ing — there  is  almost  always  calf  feed¬ 
ing.  Boss’s  supper  stands  back  for  the 
animals’.  E.  M.  C. 


From  the  Little  Brown 
House 


August  is  upon  us  and  we  are  wonder¬ 
ing  if  “dog  day  weather”  will  be  good 
hay  weather  and  give  us  a  respite  from 
our  oft-repeated  showers  or  cloudy  misty 
days.  Nevertheless  the  year’s  weather 
has  been  good  for  grass,  and  people  are 
cutting  the  largest  hay  crop  in  years. 
Doubtless  many  tons  of  hay  will  remain 
uncut  in  our  county,  on  farms  owned  by 
lumbermen  and  as  Summer  homes. 

Then,  too,  all  the  men  are  eager  for 
that  day’s  pay  on  reconstruction  work. 
A11  old  definition  of  music  was,  “Any 
sound  pleasing  to  the  ear,”  and  I  am 
writing  this  to  the  song  of  a  gasoline 
shovel  and  the  hum  of  the  gravel  trucks, 
and  that  means  that  at  last  our  road  to 
town  is  being  repaired ;  perhaps  rebuilt 
would  be  more  exact.  Since  the  flood  of 
November  3  I  have  been  away  from  the 
farm  six  times.  My  neighbors  go  more 
often  as  the  road  has  been  passable,  but 
not  pleasurable  and  staying  at  home  has 
been  preferable.  But  perhaps  we  are 
not  looking  foward  to  a  few  days  outing 
by  and  by. 

The  4-H  Clubs  have  a  week’s  camp 
next  month  and  the  agent  was  here  to  see 
if  our  boys  could  go.  It  can’t  be  arranged 
this  year,  but  we  will  all  go  for  a  day’s 
visit  at  the  camp.  We  often  speak  of 
the  good  old  days,  but  yet  it  seems  as  if 
our  boys  and  girls  have  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  I  would  have  appreciated. 

Everything  has  made  good  growth  this 
year,  even  the  w-eeds,  showing  what 
scientists  have  repeatedly  told  us,  that 
vegetation  could  use  more  water  than  was 
usually  supplied.  These  self-same  weeds 
had  a  good  start  of  us,  as  husband  has 
been  ill  in  bed  again,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  sprained  an  ankle  and  was  on 
crutches  a  few  days.  Then  came  an 
order  of  three  hooked  rugs,  but  all  things 
come  to  an  end  and  I  am  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  having  an  opportunity  to  use  a 
paint  brush  and  hang  wallpaper  at  last . 

Still  another  bit  of  good  news  is,  there 
is  a  rumor  that  work  on  the  restoration 
of  our  railroad  will  begin  soon.  There 
is  also  talk  that  each  town  along  the 
line  will  be  asked  to  contribute,  and  ot 
course  that  will  mean  higher  taxes,  and 
the  State  tax  on  account  of  the  flood  will 


e  higher  for  some  years. 

“It  costs  a  lot  to  live  these  days 
More  than  it  did  of  yore, 

But  when  you  come  to  think  of  it. 

It’s  worth  a  whole  lot  more. 
Everyone  seems  to  be  visiting  our  fetate 
ais  year  and  is  enthusiastic  over  it,  but 
jurists  are  criticizing  the  high  rates 
barged.  I  wonder  if  it  is  being  done, 
f  one  keeps  tourists  they  expect  to  nnfl 
resh  food  and  house  immaculate,  and  an 
:iis  takes  time,  and  if  there  are  no 
uests  enough  there  is  much  food  tin 
ften  goes  to  chicks  or  pigs.  ^eve 
ave  given  up  wayside  accommodations 
ecause  there  was  not  enough  in  it 
ay.  So  there  are  two  sides  to  tnat 

t0About  hollyhocks,  there  is  an  old  gar- 
en  where  the  single  hollyhocks  com  I 
com  the  same  roots  every  year,  an 
wn  single  hollyhocks  are  three  am 
f  them  four  years  old,  but  double  . 
ocks  are  usually  only  biennials  ne  •  , 

A  new  blossom  greeted  us  at  the  P 
his  year,  the  yellow  loosestrife, 
mtural  planting  with  the  laventL 
ris  was  a  happy  combination.  x“t  •  , 
he  lower  swamps  was  a  new  mauve  1 
•rchid,  that  was  never  there  before,  ana 
icre  were  at  least  50  blooms.  ' 

he  men  mowed  around  them  and  a 
vere  carefully  lifted  and  transplanted 
ny  own  particular  bog.  mother.  - 
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Ihis  Gasoline 
Engine  was 
Specially  Built 
for  Farm,  Women 

The  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor 
is  the  only  gasoline  engine  built  espec¬ 
ially  for  a  washer  by  a  washer  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  demand  has  made  The 
Maytag  Company  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturers  of  gasoline  engines  of 
this  size  and  type. 

The  first  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi- 
Motor  was  built  fifteen  years  ago.  It 
has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  en¬ 
gineering  knowledge  and  experience 
and  is  a  modern,  high-grade  engine  in 
every  respect.  It  gives  the  same, 
smooth,  steady  flow  of  power  as  an 
electric  motor. 

The  Maytag  Multi-Motor  is  remark¬ 
ably  simple.  A  woman  can  start  it  by 
a  step  on  the  pedal.  It  is  so  compact 
that  it  is  interchangeable  with  the 
electric  motpr  by  the  removal  of  only 
four  bolts — it  is  in-built,  a  part  of 
the  washer. 

The  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi- Motor 
has  Bosch  high-tension  magneto  and 
speed  governor.  High-grade  bronze 
bearings  are  used  throughout.  The  car¬ 
buretor  has  but  one  simple  adjustment 
and  is  flood-proof. 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton ,  Iowa 

Founded  1894 

Eastern  Branch:  851  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Maytag  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
Hot  Point  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 
Maytag  Company  of  Australia — Sidney — Melbourne 
John  Chambers  8s  Son,  Ltd.,  Wellington — Auckland,  N.Z. 


rr  YOU  purchased  a  prize- winning  hen,  you 
would  naturally  expect  more  of  her  than  you 
would  from  the  ordinary  hens  of  your  flock. 
The  Maytag  holds  World  Leadership  among 
washers.  You  may  reasonably  expect  of  it 
greater  washing  ability,  greater  convenience, 
finer  performance  and  longer  life. 

The  Maytag  can  give  you  these  advantages 
because  original  Maytag  features  are  protected 
by  patent,  and  because  it  enjoys  the  benefits  of 
the  world’s  largest  production.  Vast,  resources 
make  the  finest  materials  and  the  highest-grade 
of  workmanship  cost  less  per  unit  in  the  Maytag. 

Only  The  Maytag  Company  can  build  the 
•  Maytag  the  Maytag  way,  and  only  a  Maytag 
will  give  you  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  the 
advantages  that  gave  it  World  Leadership. 
Don’t  compromise  your  satisfaction  by  accepting 
anything  less  than  the  Maytag. 


An  Ideal  Farm  Washer 


The  Maytag  is  powered  either  with  electricity 
or  gasoline.  Its  roomy,  seamless  cast-aluminum  tub  will 
not  dent,  chip,  rust  nor  corrode.  The  Gyrafoam  washing 
action,  original  with  the  Maytag,  makes  water  do  the 
washing.  It  is  not  only  gentle  with  delicate  fabrics,  but 
breaks  the  grip  of  the  most  stubborn  dirt,  washes  even 
grimy  overalls  clean  without  hand-rubbing. 

The  Roller  Water  Remover  has  a  soft  top  roll  and  a 
hard  bottom  roll — an  exclusive  feature  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  Maytag.  It  wrings  everything  evenly  dry  and 
spares  the  buttons.  The  tension  adjusts  itself  automatic¬ 
ally,  the  drainboard  reverses  itself,  the  Safety  Feed  makes 
it  easy  to  put  the  clothes  through,  and  the  Safety  Release 
instantly  separates  the  rolls  if  necessary. 
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able  with  electric  motor. 


FREE 

Trial  Washing 

The  Maytag  must  make 
good  every  claim  before 
you  are  obligated  to  keep 
it.  Any  Maytag  dealer 
will  send  you  one  for  a  free 
trial  washing  in  your  own 
home  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation.  Write  or  telephone 
the  nearest  Maytag  dealer 
today.  Test  the  Maytag, 
compare  it,  wash  with  it. 
Count  its  many  advan¬ 
tages.  See  how  smoothly 
and  quietly  it  rfcns.  All 
gears  are  precision-cut  steel 
and  enclosed. 

Deferred  Payments 
Yoxi*ll  Never  Miss 
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Maytag  Radio  Programs 

WHT,  Chicago,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 
Sat. ,9:00  P.M.  Chicago  Daylight  Saving 
Time.  KEX,  Portland,  Ore.,  Tues.,  8:30 
P.M.  Pacific  Standard  Time.  KDKA,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Wed.,  10:00  P.M.  Eastern  Daylight 
Time.  CFCA,  Toronto,  Can.,  Tues.,  7:30 
P.  M.  Eastern  Standard  Time.  W  B  Z, 
Boston,  Fri.,  7 :30  P.M.  Eastern  Standard 
Time.  WCCO,  Minneapolis,  Fri.,  8:30 
P.  M.  Central  Standard  Time. 
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Adjustable 
for  either 
square  or  V- 
shaped  sides 
with  flat 
bottom 


Terraces  sloping  land.  Stops  soil-wash¬ 
ing.  MARTIN  also  ditches  for  open  drain, 
tile  or  irrigation.  Drains  floods;  conserves 
moisture.  Works  anywhere.  Horses  or  trac-  Sh  A 
tor.  2  Types — Flat  Bottom  and  V-shaped. 

Write  for  catalog,  terms  and  10-day  trial. 


Crow 

crops 

not 

bull 

frogs 


OWENSBORO 


CO. 


WRITE  FOR 


BULLETIN 
NO.  650 


Telling  about 

EMA 


WORM  CAPSULES 

(Chemically-tested  Tetrachloretbylenc ) 


For  Killing 

Roundworms,  Hookworms 
and  Stomach  Worms 


in 

Hogs,  Sheep,  Goats, 
Poultry,  Dogs  and  Foxes 

Safe  and  Sure 
Quick  Action  —  No  Losses 
Inexpensive 

Nema  Capsules  at  your  Drug  Store 
Nema  Booklet  sent  free  by 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPT.  OF 

iPARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 

CANADA,  WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 


The  PE  RFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Sold  Direct  323.75 


Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a  day  with  one  man  and  horse. 
Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct  to  farmers.  Get 
your  catalog  NOW — Be  prepared.  Write: 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept  160,  Lincoln,  Illinois 


NEWTON'S 


For  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition^ 
or.  Worms,  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  foi 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.2S 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio, 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth .  2S8  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Raising  a  Twin  Calf 

I  am  thinking  of  raising  a  twin  calf 
now  three  weeks  old.  I  am  told,  however, 
that  a  twin  calf  will  not  breed.  Is  that 
true?  M.  D. 

Chelmsford  Center,  Mass. 

We  assume  that,  it  is  a  heifer  calf. 
Twin  heifer  calves  and  twin  bull  calves 
are  fertile.  The  bull  calf  twinned  with 
a  heifer  calf  is  fertile,  but  the  heifer  calf, 
twinned  with  a  bull,  almost  invariably  is 
sterile.  Such  a  heifer  calf  is  termed  a 
“free  martin.”  The  exact  origin  of  that 
peculiar  term  has  never  been  perfectly 
explained.  It  was  thought  that  the  sterile 
“free  martin”  was  a  hermaphrodite, 
meaning  that  in  it  both  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male  sex  organs  were  present,  but  im¬ 
perfectly  developed,  so  that  neither  per¬ 
fectly  could  function.  Some  herma¬ 
phrodites  may  be  born,  and  examination 
discloses  both  sex  organs,  imperfectly 
formed  or  developed,  but  such  calves  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  twins,  although  the  condi¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  possible  in  the  so-called 
“free  martin.” 

The  latter  explanation  of  sterility  in 
the  free  martin  heifer  is  that  she  and  the 
bull  calf,  twinned  with  her,  were  supplied 
with  blood  by  the  same  arteries  and  veins, 
common  to  both  calves,  'so  that  the  blood 
of  the  two  mingled  and  was  identical  in 
character.  Certain  liermones  peculiar  to 
the  heifer  and  those  peculiar  to  the  bull, 
therefore,  mixed  in  the  bodies  of  the  two 
calves  and  gave  them  an  identical,  mixed 
character,  instead  of  the  normal  or  natu¬ 
ral  development  of  the  separate  female 
and  male  character  in  each,  according  to 
its  kind. 

Eight  to  10  per  cent  of  heifer  calves 
twinned  with  bull  calves  have  had  sepa¬ 
rate  blood  circulation  in  the  womb,  and 


that  can  be  depended  on  to  serve  as  good 
replacement  stock  for  the  herd.  The  tu¬ 
berculin  test  throughout  the  Eastern 
Shore  has  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
having  a  surplus  of  dairy  stock  in  this 
region. 

The  question  of  raising  heifer  calves  is 
considerably  complicated  because  almost 
every  dairyman  on  the  Shore  ships  whole 
milk.  This  makes  the  raising  of  the  calf 
increasingly  expensive  if  whole  milk  is 
used  extensively.  But  dairy  experts  have 
practically  solved  this  problem  by  dem¬ 
onstrating  that  dried  skim-milk  powder 
can  be  substituted  for  a  large  part  of  the 
whole  milk  formerly  used,  and  that  satis¬ 
factory  results  can  be  obtained  by  this 
substitution.  It  has  been  shown  that  a 
good  calf  can  be  grown  on  a  maximum  of 
300  lbs.  of  whole  milk,  and  this  amount 
of  milk  will  be  riven  by  a  good  cow  in  the 
first  10  days  of  her  lactation. 

Considerable  care  should  be  exercised 
during  the  first  two  months  of  the  calf’s 
life,  and  the  change  from  whole  milk  to 
skim-milk  powder  should  be  made  grad¬ 
ually.  Specific  directions,  which  can 
usually  be  obtained  from  manufacturers 
of  dried  skim-milk,  should  be  carefully 
followed  to  avoid  scours.  Up  to  the 
fourteenth  day  the  calf  should  get  the 
milk  from  her  dam,  but  from  that  time  on 
the  skim-milk  powder  can  be  mixed  in 
with  the  whole  milk,  and  this  amount  of 
skim-milk  increased  until  the  calf  is  get¬ 
ting  nothing  but  this  remixed  skim-milk. 
During  this  change,  the  whole  milk  should 
be  reduced  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  per 
day. 

The  calf  should  be  taught  to  eat  grain 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  grain  usually 
can  fee  started  with  a  healthy  calf  at 
about  the  fourteenth  day.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  teach  a  calf  to  eat  this 
grain  is  to  put  a  few  spoonfuls  in  the 


these  are  fertile,  the  heifer  then  not  be¬ 
ing  a  “free  martin.”  As  already  stated, 
the  bull  calf  is  fertile,  even  when  the 
heifer  calf  is  sterile,  the  mixing  of  blood 
and  hermones,  in  the  case  of  the  bull,  ap¬ 
parently  having  had  no  ill-effect  as  re¬ 
gards  the  sexual  functions.  The  latest  as¬ 
sertion  relative  to  the  “free  martin”  heifer 
calf,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  is  that 
made  by  Dr.  Cb  W.  Turner  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Experiment  Station.  He  has  been 
quoted  as  of  opinion  that  an  examination 
of  the  fetal  membranes  (placental  mem¬ 
branes  or  afterbirth),  made  immediately 
after  birth,  enables  the  expert  to  decide 
whether  a  heifer  twinned  with  a  bull  will 
be  a  “free  martin”  and  sterile,  or  a  nor¬ 
mal  and  fertile  heifer.  If  the  membranes 
are  not  injured  at  birth,  the  course  of  the 
blood  vessels  through  them  can  be  traced, 
and  if  separate  arteries  and  veins  are 
found  to  have  supplied  each  developing 
fetus,  the  heifer  will  be  likely  to  be  nor¬ 
mal.  However,  if  the  same  blood  vessels 
supplied  both  calves,  during  their  develp- 
ment,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the 
heifer  will  be  a  “free  martin”  and  sterile. 

Taking  these  things  into  consideration, 
we  should  therefore  advise  you  to  veal 
the  heifer  calf  twinned  with  a  bull,  if  the 
animal  is  of  scrub  or  grade  breeding.  If 
the  heifer  calf  is,  however,  of  pure 
breeding,  eligible  to  registry  and  of  a 
fine  family,  we  should  advise  raising  it 
until  it  is  of  breeding  age,  for  trial  at 
that  time,  provided  that  it  is  in  every 
way  normal  appearing  and  especially  as 
regards  the  condition  of  its  visible  sexual 
organs.  Perhaps  8  or  10  out  of  every  100 
heifer  calves  twinned  with  bull  calves 
prove  fertile,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
worth  while  to  raise  a  particularly  valu¬ 
able  heifer  calf  of  the  kind,  with  the  hope 
that  she  may  be  one  of  the  small  percent¬ 
age  that  proves  fertile.  A.  s.  a. 


Raising  Heifer  Calves 

Time  was  on  the  Eastern  Shore  when 
it  was  more  economical  to  buy  replace¬ 
ment  cows  for  the  dairy  herd  than  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise  the  heifer  calves  of  the 
herd.  This  condition  is  now  exactly  re¬ 
versed.  Progressive  dairymen  all  over 
•thig  area  a,re  raising  every  heifer  .  call 


bottom  of  the  feeding  bucket,  until  the 
animal  develops  a  desire  for  the  grain 
mixture.  Hay  should  also  be  introduced 
into  the  ration  as  soon  as  possible,  using 
at  first,  only  clean,  bright,  Timothy  or 
mixed  hay.  The  skim-milk  can  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  about  the  eighth  week,  being 
gradually  reduced  from  about  the  sixth 
week  on,  until  at  the  end  of  two  months 
the  calf  is  entirely  on  grain  feed.  During 
this  time,  the  amount  of  grain  fed  should 
be  increased  until  at  two  months  of  age 
the  calf  is  receiving  from  four  to  six 
pounds  daily. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  the 
calf's  life,  a  satisfactory  grain  mixture, 
according  to  the  Pennsylvania  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  55 
lbs.  of  yellow  eornmeal,  10  lbs.  of  wheat 
bran,  and  26  lbs.  of  dry  skim-milk,  to 
which  has  been  added  2  per  cent  of  salt 
and  1  per  cent  of  steamed  bonemeal.  This 
mixture  can  be  used  until  the  calf  is  four 
months  old,  when  the  skim-milk  powder 
should  be  gradually  reduced  and  finally 
discontinued. 

From  four  months  on,  a  good  grain 
mixture  to  use  consists  of  200  lbs.  of 
cracked  corn,  100  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  100 
lbs.  of  ground  oats  and  75  lbs.  of  linseed 
meal  with  2  per  cent  of  salt  added. 

Regularity  of  feeding  is  important  with 
calves,  and  any  unconsumed  grain  should 
he  removed  before  the  next  feed.  Water 
should  be  kept  before  them  at  all  times. 

Cecil  Co.,  Md.  thomas  h.  bartilson. 

The  foregoing  article  outlines,  in  the 
main,  a  successful  practice  that  has  been 
used  by  many  dairymen  who  are  selling 
all  their  milk  whole.  Reconstituted  skirn- 
milk  powder  undoubtedly  solves  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  raising  calves,  to  a  large  extent. 

The  American  Dry  Milk  Institute  is 
engaged  on  the  problem  of  using  skim- 
milk  powder  dry  and  mixed  with  grain, 
as  indicated  by  your  correspondent,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  get  very  young  calves  to 
eat  enough  of  the  grain  and  milk  powder, 
and  the  mixing  of  the  milk  powder  with 
water  is  so  little  trouble  that  it  is  much 
the  more  preferable  way. 

In  two  or  three  respects  amendments 
might  be  suggested  to  the  program  out¬ 
lined.  A  good,  strong,  vigorous  calf  may 
easily  begin  to  have  part  reconstituted 
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skim-milk  by  the  time  it  is  10  days  old 
and  the  change  from  whole  to  skim-milk 
with  ordinary  care  can  be  made  in  from 
five  to  seven  days. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  fifth  paragraph 
your  correspondent  evidently  means  re¬ 
constituted  skim-milk,  although  that  is 
not  definitely  stated.  lie  says  skim-milk 
powder. 

Personally  I  should  never  feed  a  young 
calf  Timothy  hay  unless  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  were  absolutely  unobtainable,  and 
I  should  use  more  bi*m  and  less  eornmeal 
in  the  first  supplementary  grain  ration, 
and  continue  the  skim-milk  up  to  five  or 
even  six  months  of  age.  In  short,  except 
for  the  use  of  reconstituted  milk  from 
skim-milk  powder  instead  of  “natural” 
skim-milk  produced  on  the  farm,  this 
method  of  raising  calves  is  not  essential¬ 
ly  deferent  from  that  practiced  from  time 
immemorial  in  the  dairy  districts  of  the 
East.  H.  H.  WING. 


Breeding  Rack  for  Bulls 

How  should  one  build  a  rack  in  which 
to  breed  cows  to  a  very  heavy  bull?  Please 
give  definite  measurements.  Some  cows 
seem  to  be  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  bull,  and  are  therefore  likely  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  him.  A.  m.  w. 

Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  accompanying  drawing  is  of  a  rack 
constructed  under  Prof.  11.  H.  Kildee’s 
direction  at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station 
at  Ames.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
the  courteous  permission  to  reproduce  the 
blueprint,  which  was  prepared  by  G.  A. 
Baker.  The  rack  is  neither  complicated 
nor  expensive.  Any  man  who  is  handy 
with  tools  could  build  it  in  a  few  hours. 

Egg,  Butter  and  Cheese 
Outlook 

The  egg  market  acts  well  enough,  show¬ 
ing  a  tendency  to  maintain  prices  on  the 
best  grades.  The  leading  shipping  grade, 
fresh  firsts,  has  been  selling  not  far  from 
30c  for  many  weeks  in  leading  markets, 
and  the  nearby  fresh  grades  sell  corre¬ 
spondingly  above  that  figure.  The  hot 
weather  of  July  had  a  decided  effect  upon 
quality  of  receipts  from  distant  producing 
sections,  increasing  the  preference  for 
strictly  fresh  eggs  and  also  causing  some 
shrinkage  in  candling  out  the  lower 
grades. 

The  holdings  of  frozen  eggs  are  not 
usually  taken  into  account  in  considering 
the  egg  situation,  but  they  have  an  effect 
in  reducing  the  demand  for  some  grades 
of  fresh  stock.  Shipments  from  China  of 
these  eggs,  yolks,"  whites  or  both  com¬ 
bined,  have  been  lighter  than  last  season 
owing  to  disturbed  conditions  in  that 
country  and  apparently  lighter  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  shortage  in  total  holdings  is 
something  like  5,500,000  lbs.  or  about  7 
per  cent.  This  means  a  little  better  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  lower-grade  shell  eggs  used 
for  cooking  and  manufacturing  and  a 
slightly  better  clearance  in  the  market. 

Butter  is  another  year-round  product 
which  is  in  fairly  interesting  position  in 
August.  Butter  prices,  like  those  of  eggs, 
have  been  higher  than  last  season,  yet  the 
production  did  not  fall  off  in  midsummer 
so  much  as  it  does  sometimes  but  kept  up 
through  July  fairly  close  to  the  June 
level,  and  the  June  price  was  the  highest 
monthly  average  since  the  years  of  the 
war  boom,  although  the  difference  was 
only  moderate  compared  to  last  season. 
Butter  seldom  dropped  below  40c  and  has 
ranged  above  that  level  for  the  top  grades 
in  such  markets  as  New  York,  the  quo¬ 
tations  referring  of  course  to  creamery 
butter  which  is  considered  n  standard  in¬ 
dicator  of  the  whole  butter  market. 

Usually  the  price  goes  up  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  owing  to  decreasing  production. 
Sometimes  in  a  wet  season  the  feed  con¬ 
tinues  good  and  if  grain  is  not  too  high 
for  liberal  use.  production  may  in  such 
cases  continue  high  in  late  Summer  and 
even  some  weeks  in  the  Fall  months.  The 
effect  of  such  a  condition  would  he  prob¬ 
ably  not  to  depress  the  butter  market  but 
only  to  keep  it  from  making  the  usual 
late  Summer  rise.  There  is  little  to  fear 
from  imported  butter  because  prices  are 
high  and  rising  in  Europe  and  it  would 
not  pay  to  import  butter  and  pay  the 
tariff  charges  at  anything  like  present 
market  levels. 

Milk,  as  usual  has  followed  somewhat 
the  course  of  %he  butter  market  aiu^  the 
average  June  price,  like  that  of  butter, 
was  a  little  higher  than  last  year  and  a 
shade  higher  than  in  any  recent  year  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  that  is,  fresh 
milk  for  city  supply.  The  condensed  milk 
situation  was  not  very  good  owing  to  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  factories  and  heavy  stocks  on 
hand.  This  situation  in  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  was  tending  to  correct 
itself  with  lighter  production  toward  the 
end  of  July. 

Cheese  was  in  less  favorable  position 
than  butter,  partly  because  the  effort  to 
check  the  production  of  evaporated  milk 
has  turned  some  of  the  material  to  cheese 
factories.  Production  of  cheese  in  late 
July  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  year 
ago,  but  stocks  of  cheese  in  storage  were 
the  largest  on  record  except  in  July  two 
years  ago.  Prices  have  shown  a  slightly 
downward  tendency.  The  position  of  but¬ 
ter  in  the  storage  situation  is  favorable 
with  about  20,000,000  lbs.  less  in  storage 
than  last  year.  g.  b.  f. 


Even  the  weather  man  is  getting  that 
way  and  occasionally  talks  dry  and  acts 
wet, — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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How  to  “Dry  Off”  a  Cow 

What  is  the  best  way  to  dry  off  a  cow? 
We  should  like  to  fatten  one  that  is  giv- 
in*'  five  or  six  quarts  of  milk  at  each 
milking.  We  are  more  and  more  de¬ 
pending  on  The  R.  N.-Y.  a.  e.  l. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Every  dairy  cow  should  be  “dried  off” 
for  at "  least  six  weeks  before  calving. 
Some  cows  are  such  persistent  milkers 
that  it  is  necessary  to  begin  the  drying 
off  process  at  least  eight  weeks  before 
that  event.  It  is  difficult  to  accomplish 
drying  off  of  the  rflilk  secretion  if  the  cow 
is  heavily  fed,  especially  when  milk- 
stimulating  feeds  are  abundantly  given. 
It  would  be  advisable,  therefore,  to  keep 
the  cow  off  grass,  and  also  withhold  all 
sreen  feed.  Keep  her  in  the  stable  and 
yard  and  feed  hay  and  other  dry  feed, 
without  wheat  bran  or  oilmeal.  The 
procedure  should  then  be  as  follows  :  Milk 
the  cow  once  a  day,  for  two  or  three 


Overheating  Kills  Hogs 


In  hot  weather  hogs,  more  than  most 
other  animals,  suffer  from  overheating, 
likely  to  be  attended  by  high  mortality. 
Plenty  of  shade  and  cool  water,  together 
Avith  freedom  from  any  disturbance,  pre¬ 
vent  or  minimize  losses  from  heat  in  the 
hog  lot.  On  the  John  Brown  farm  near 
Mechanicsburg,  Ohio,  there  is  a  hog  wal- 
Ioav  of  concrete,  about  25  feet  square.  The 
sides  slope  gradually  toward  a  drain  in 
the  center.  In  one  corner  there  is  an 
automatic  drinking  fountain,  the  over-  | 
flow  from  Avhich  runs  directly  into  the 
pool.  Over  the  wallow  there  is  a  roof 
supported  on  posts.  All  four  sides  are 
open. 

The  capacity  of  the  wallow  is  highly 
elastic,  since  every  hog  which  grunts  his 
way  into  the  water  displaces  his  own 
volume  in  water  and  raises  the  level  of 
the  pool.  The  more  hogs  in  the  pool,  the 
more  Avater.  The  surface  of  the  water 


Mr.  C.  8.  Bolles,  of  Middlesex  County,  Conn.,  sends  us  this  picture  of  a  Connecticut 
haying  scene,  where  oxen  are  still  the  standard  farm  team.  Mr.  Bolles ’  father,  83 

years  old,  is  pitching  on  the  hay. 


days;  then  milk  her  once  in  three  milk¬ 
ings,  then  once  in  four. 

Some  cowrs,  of  course,  dry  off  more 
readily  than  others.  If,  for  instance,  a 
cow  is  giving  15  lbs.  of  milk  a  day,  and 
one  milking  is  dropped,  she  Avill  be  likely 
to  give  perhaps  12  lbs.  at  the  next  milk¬ 
ing.  If  that  occurs,  milk  once  a  day  till 
the  milk  yield  falls  to  10  or  11  lbs.  per 
day,  and  then  drop  to  one  milking  in 
three  ordinary  periods. 

This  should  dry  off  any  cow,  but  if 
the  milk  secretion  tends  to  persist,  stop 
alloAving  grain  feed.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
leave  a  little  milk  in  the  udder  at  each 
milking.  Doing  so  tends  to  induce  gar¬ 
get,  as'  the  milk  left  in  the  udder  sours, 
and  may  curdle.  It  is  best  to  milk  clean 
each  time,  but  gradually  to  lengthen  the 
intervals  between  milkings.  If  any  symp¬ 
toms  of  garget  occur,  at  once  strip  the 
udder  clean  once  an  hour,  until  they  sub¬ 
side.  If  garget  persists,  stop  trying  to 
dry  off  the  secretion  of  milk,  and  keep 
milking  clean,  as  usual,  right  up  to  calv¬ 
ing  time. 

Garget  is  indicated  by  slime  in  the 
milk,  or  the  appearance  of  small  curds  or 
clots.  To  note  if  such  things  form  in 
the  milk  it  is  well,  during  the  drying  off 
process,  to  strip  the  first  stream  of  milk, 
from  each  quarter  of  the  udder  in  turn, 
through  absorbent  cotton  that  has  been 
dyed  dark  blue,  or  through  a  fine  brass 
Avire  mesh  screen,  fitted  over  the  opening 
of  a  small  can,  which  is  called  a  “squirt 
can.”  If  preferred,  the  wire  screen  may 
be  fitted  into  a  small  circular  frame  of 
wire,  on  a  tAvisted  wire  handle ;  provided 
that  the  cow  is  then  milked  away  from  the 
cow  stable.  We  prefer  to  catch  the  milk 
in  a  vessel,  as,  should  it  happen  to  come 
from  a  garget-affected  quarter  of  the  ud¬ 
der,  it  would  be  liable  to  contaminate 
and  infect  the  floor  or  ground  upon  which 
it  falls. 

Susceptible  coavs  may  contract  mastitis 
(garget)  from  their  teats  coming  into 
contact  with  a  floor  or  ground  upon 
Avhich  fluid  from  a  diseased  quarter  is  al- 
loAved  to  fall,  as  that  fluid  contains  pus¬ 
forming  germs  (streptococci)  Avhich  are 
the  cause  of  the  Avorst  types  of  mastitis. 

When  a  quarter  of  the  udder  is  known 
to  be  yielding  unsound  milk,  ahvays  catch 
it  in  a  vessel  containing  a  disinfecting  so¬ 
lution,  such  as  a  teaspoonful  of  coal-tar 
disinfectant  per  cup,  and  then  throAV  it 
out  in  a  place  from  which  coavs  are  ex¬ 
cluded.  If  the  udder  swells,  reddens,  be¬ 
comes  sore  and  yields  slimy  or  clotted 
milk,  during  the  drying  off  process,  not 
only  strip  the  udder  clean  once  an  hour, 
but  persistently  bathe  the  udder  with  hot 
water  containing  a  pound  of  Epsom  salt 
per  gallon,  or  poultice  it  Avith  antiphlo- 
gistine,  applied  hot  and  held  in  place 
with  a  sling.  Once  or  twice  daily  also 
rub  into  the  affected  quarters  of  the  ud¬ 
der  a  mixture  of  one  part  each  of  pure 
turpentine  and  fluid  extract  of  poke  root 
and  eight  parts  of  lard  or  sweet  oil.  The 
(ow  may  also  be  given  a  full  dose  of 
Physic,  if  the  attack  seems  severe. 

A.  S.  A. 


carries  a  floating  film  of  crude  oil  which 
keeps  down  insect  pests  on  the  hogs  and 
also  checks  mange  among  them. 

J.  AV.  AVINCHET. 

•  Ohio  State  University.  . 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  14-18.  —  International  Poultry 
Show  and  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  Ardmore, 
Okla. 

Aug.  15. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Summer  meeting,  and  In¬ 
ternational  Entomological  Congress,  State 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  17. — Xoav  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Peru,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  Champlain  Valley. 

Aug.  18. — New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  picnic,  Ward 
Acres,  NeAv  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  18. — Field  Day  Holstein  Breeders, 
Nutmeg  Farm,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

Aug.  21-22. — New  Jersey  Gladiolus  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  exhibition,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Aug.  22  -  25.  —  Gloucester  County 
Granges,  thirty-fifth  annual  fair,  Alcyon 
Park,  Pitman,  N.  J. 

Aug.  24. — Dedication  of  new  building, 
NeAv  York  Ranger  School,  Wanakena, 
N.  Y. 

Aug.  27-30.  —  Pennsylvania  Poultry 
Tour  to  Connecticut,  starting  from  Port 
Jeiwis,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27. 

Aug.  27-Sept.  1.  —  NeAv  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  2-8.  —  Connecticut  State  Fair, 
Hartford. 

Sept.  3-8. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Tim- 
onium,  Md. 

Sept.  3-9. — Michigan  State  Fair,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Sept.  16-22.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  18-22.  —  Garden  State  Fair, 
Bridgeton,  Cumberland  County,  N.  J. 

Sept.  25-29. — New  England  Fair,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Oct.  1-6. — Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair.' 

Oct.  13-20.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  26-27. — Pennsylvania  State  Stand¬ 
ard  Production  Poultry  SIioav,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. 

Nov.  17-24.  —  American  Royal  Live 
Stock  SIioav,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Feb.  5-8,  1929. — Annual  meeting  NeAV 
York  State  Grange,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


AVe  are  offering  choice  Yearling  Roms  of  good  type, 
nice  condition,  suitable  for  cross-breeding,  as  low  as 
$36.00  each,  while  they  last.  All  stock  on  approval. 

tranquillity  farms 

Arthur  llanki,  Mgr.  Allumucliy,  N.  J. 


Sale  Registered  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs 

from  the  Coonerstown  AVardwell  stock,  $25.  Also  a  2 
vear-old  and  6-year-old  Registered  Shropshire  for  sale. 

George  Cory,  BOSTON  HILL  FARM,  Boston,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  1927, ^Particulars : 

Address  THOMAS  McNUlT,  Manager,  Whitpain  Farms.  Ambler,  Penna. 


SHROPSHIRES— Choice  yearling  rai#s,  with  size,  type 
and  well  wooled.  FRED  VAX  FLEET  &  SONS,  LODI,  N.  T. 


HOLSTEINS 


Holsteins  pre¬ 
in  thirty  states  and 
comprise  nearly  50  per  cent  of  all 
dairy  cattle  in  the  U.  S.  Wide  dis¬ 
tribution  makes  selection  easy; 
wide  demand  assures  a  ready 
market*  Write  for  literature 
f the  Txtmstofi  Servtcb 

HOLSTEINC'tFRIESIAH 

Association  if  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


An  Area  Tested  County 

500  HERDS 

TO  SELECT  FROM 

Can  supply  you  with  several  carloads 
of  springing  and  freah  Pure-bred  and  High-grade 
Holstein  cows  and  heifers. 

The  breeding  of  better  dairy  cattle  in  this  section  has 
been  developing  for  fifty  years. 


Write  or  wire  for  information 

WAUKESHA  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

133  Barslow  Street  WAUKESHA,  WIS. 


T.B.  Tested  Holsteins 

for  sale.  Registered  cows,  heifers  and  bulls,  also  grades. 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J0HN  cpr*EAGAN’ 
i  ^  JERSEYS  7T~ 


JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

A  great  grandson  of  Plain  Mary,  the  world’s  record  cow 
of  1923.  A  very  typy  looking  fellow,  dark  color,  10  mos. 
old.  Herd  fully  accredited.  Crated,  ready  lor  shipment, 
transfer  papers  included— $90.00. 

MAPLE  ORCHARD  FARMS.  Weaton,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE— 100  Jersey  Cows,  80  Beef  Grade  Steers, 
90  Steer  Yearlings.  W.  S.  HUNDLEY.  Boydton,  Va. 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brook  mead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  S26  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA. 

Guernsey  Heifer  for  Sale 

for  $100 

CHEDCO  ELEANOR 

Dropped  September  15th,  1927 

SIRE — Mixter  Reliance.  DAM — Chedco  Deborah. 

C.  E.  COTTING 

70  Federal  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024 


MUST  BE  SOLD 

60  HEAD  PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS 

Accredited  Herd  No.  174242 

Farm  has  been  sold  and  the  owner  H.  V.  Bateman,  must 
disperse  this  select  herd  of  Guernseys,  before  Sept.  1st. 
Milking  cows,  bred,  open  heifers,  calves  all  ages — popular 
blood  lines.  Tell  us  your  wants  or  better  still — come  see 
the  herd — see  the  cattle. 

LINCOLNWOLD  FARMS  -  Northboro,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  oat  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  gi|IT  fJ)IM(  tl  ,, 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITH VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


Ia°i1  guernsey  bull  calf 

4  mos.,  fine  individual,  good  color,  well  marked  and  well 
bred,  960.00.  H.  C.  CRAFT.  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PIR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILLIGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wit. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  **,  | 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  •  BARRE,  VERMONT 


11  Pure  Bred  Heifers 

from  6  mos.  to  3  years  of  age  and  1  P.  B.  Yearling  Bull. 
Must  go  in  a  bunch.  They  are  a  dandy  lot.  Not  T.  B. 
tested.  Priced  at  $1,350  to  move  at  once. 

TIIOS.  A.  JOHNSON  -  PLYMOUTH,  N.  Y. 


Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Shippers  of  Dairy  Cattle  In  the  East. 

160  head  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


rv>r  highly  bred,  Orade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
"  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater.  Wis. 


40  HIGH  GRADE  COWS  T  B  Tested  ED 


HEIDT,  Lisle,  N.Y. 


Miscellaneous 


Nubian  Milk  Goals FaU  pale  ,ist- now-  reaay“Muldng 


kids  both  sexes. 


does  pit  re  and  grade,  mature  bucks, 
SOUTHERN  HERD,  New  Canton,  Va 


afig  New  Zealand  Red  Rabbits  SSMfiS* 

Attractive  prices.  VICTOR  VINCENT  VAN  YLEET,  Cajwcod,  N.  V. 


SWINE 


CHESTER  WHITE,  BERKSHIRE  and  DUROO 
PIGS— 6  weeks  old,  $8.25;  8  weeks,  $4.00.  High 
grade  and  Pure-bred  Pigs,  not  registered,  $6.©»A. 
C.  L.  TAYLOR  -  -  Wyalusing,  Penna. 


RPDIf  CIHDT  DftrtDC  at  Bargain  Prices.  H.  C.  &  H. 
DCnnOnillC  DUMBO  B.  HAltPENDING,  imndee,  n.  y. 

REG.  DU  ROC  SWINES? 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  «fc  Son  .  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


OH  I  O 

Improved 


UII03ICI  nilllCSS0W8,J3S.  R-  HILL, SenicaFalls, N.Y. 


Large  Type  Berkshires  3To.T>.apte 

and  May  boars  and  sows  for  breeders.  Sired  by  Rock- 
wood  Conn.  23rd,  700  lb.  young  boar,  $20  to  626  each 
During  Allg.  to  Sept.  15th.  WIANT  FARMS,  Huntington  Mills,  Ft! 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY— THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  wks. 
old,  $4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk¬ 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  $5.00 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  $6.50  each.  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  MY  GUARANTEE — YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinnlon,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog' 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  ihe  kind  that  will  prove 
good.  Hogs:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  88.25  each: 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $8.?5  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 
10  days  with  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Saiem  Si.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


Dependable  Stock  at  Summer  Prices 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkihlre  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.50 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.75 

Chester  Whites,  having  size  and  breeding.  S5.00  each. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONTA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MA8S. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity — we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  glowers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Cheater  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.50 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 

Satisfaction  guarantee!  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

_  _  A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  u  ob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


DOGS 


D 


ENGLISH  SETTERS  W.V.T 

The  cream  of  setter  breeding— Their  sire  is  by  a ’splendid 
son  of  Ch.  Junedale  Prince  X  May  Fairbanks.  Their 
dam  is  Speed’s  La  Belle  Whitestone,  out  of  Ch.  Phil’s 
Speed  Ben  X  Lady  Kate  Whitestone.  Big,  strong  and 
ready  to  go  and  priced  right.  OSC.t  U  TILYON,  Aabnrn,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  German  Shepherd  Puppies 

Sire  imported.  Excellent  watch  dogs  and  companions 
Males,  $25;  females,  $20.  Glenn  Bass,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y.’ 

Intelligent  Shepherd  Pups  L°e 

$5.00  ea.  Write  HAROLD  STEPHENS,  Dushore.  Pa. 

TRAMP,  TRAMP,  TRAMP~F0R  COWS 

in  the  furthest  corner  of  the  pasture.  Why  worry  when 
a 6  or 8 month  ENGLISHor  WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUP  will 
soon  get  them  alone.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y 

Pure  Thoroughbred  English  Beagles  f0°  wlneLflnoTd 

pups,  $10.00.  Thoroughly  trained  males  and  females 

*25.00  up  on  trial.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FANM.  Port  Royal,  Ps! 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS 

2  mos.  old.  Champion  Ped.  Stock.  Eligible  to  Registry. 

$25.00  UP. 

CAPSTONE  FARM  Tel.  17-F-22  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

Collies 

Reasonable.  M.  KLINE 


Champion  Bred. 
Farm  Raised. 
Falmouth,  Va. 


BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— The  intelligent  kind. 

Males,  *10;  spayed  females,  $12.  1  brood  bitch,  $15. 
1  spayed  female,  *25.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Maine 


AIREDALE  and  COLLIE  PUPPIES— Crossed,  3  mos.  old. 
Price  $3.00.  JOHN  H.  ALLEN,  It.  F.  1).  4,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
•  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS..  Grove  City,  l*a. 


fln||i«  PUPPIPC  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 
UUIIIS  rurnco  free.  SHERMAN  HOTVDEN,  Mansfield,  O 


Collie  Puppies 


Registered  stock.  Illustrated  circular 
free.  Clovernook  Kennels,  Chauiberiturg,  Pa. 


If  You  Want  Protection 

choice  pups.  A.  K.  C.  Reg.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  T. 


Pedigreed  COCKER  PUPS 

RAT  TERRIERS— Large  illustrated  circular.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed  1  year.  CRUSADERS  KENNELS,  Stafford.  Nans. 

|  *•*  HORSES  *».  | 

Percherons  for  Sale 

BELLMONT  FARM 


See  our  Exhibit  of  14  Stallions  and  Mares  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Week  of  Aug.  27th:  Ebensburg, 
Pa.,  Week  of  Sept.  3rd;  Reading,  Pa.,  Week  of 
Sept.  10th;  Springfield,  Mass.,  Week  of  Sept.  17th, 
then  at  the  farm.  H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.J 


W  anted 

CROS-DAI.E  FARM 


Thoroughbred  Mare,  about  1,100 
lbs.,  sound  and  true  for  light 
farm  and  driving  work.  Give 
full  particulars  in  (lrst  letter. 

Illnsdale,  M  ass. 


ril  ,|  1  n  •  Beauties,  all  ages,  ready 

Shetland  rnniFs  to  ship.  aiSo  3  «ne  sad- 

AJAlCliailLi  1  UI1ICO  dle  horses  at  bargain 

prices.  A.  8.  PORTER  PGNr  FAR Rt^Plune  134-5.JITWATEIh  OHIO 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  movement  of  fruit  is  rather  heavy 
at  the  present  time,  especially  peaches, 
cantaloupes  and  apples.  Watermelons 
are  also  moving  quite  freely.  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina  have  been  heavy  peach 
shippers  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  New 
York  receivers  to  unload  in  the  New  York 
market  from  100  to  135  carloads  of 
peaches  per  night  for  several  nights  in 
succession.  The  North  Georgia  peach 
shipments  have  passed  peak  movement, 
in  fact  they  should  be  fairly  well  cleaned 
up  by  the  middle  of  August.  Prices  have 
been  low,  85  to  90c  per  six-basket  car- 
rier  for  medium  to  large  peaches  at  ship- 
ping  points;  15c  to  $1.50  per  crate  has 
been  a  common  range  for  Elbertas  sold  in 
the  New  York  market.  Early  varieties 
from  New  Jersey  have  been  largely  ig¬ 
nored.  Apples  have  been  very  irregular. 
When  Williams  Early  Reds  first  came 
in  they  brought  good  prices  but  they  have 
recently  slumped  badly  and  very  tew 
have  exceeded  $1  a  bushel.  Starrs  have 
generally  topped  the  market  on  eastern 
apples  at  $1.75  to  $2  a  bushel,  although 
just  recently  a  few  Twenty-ounce,  the 
first  of  the  season,  were  sold  up  to  $2.o0 
a  bushel.  Quite  a  few  carloads  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Gravensteins  were  also  received 
during  the  week  which  have  been  mo\mg 
out  largely  between  $1.65  and  $2  per  box. 
Cantaloupes  dropped  in  price  with  liberal 
supplies  from  Western  States,  and  in¬ 
creased  offerings  of  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  stock.  As  high  as  140  carloads  ot 
cantaloupes  have  been  reported  on  track 
at  one  time,  the  majority  of  course  being 
from  California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexi¬ 
co,  but  Maryland  has  also  been  trucking 
in  the  equivalent  of  about  10  carloads  a 
day,  as  well  as  shipping  as  many  more 
by  rail.  New  Jersey  growers  have  just 
started  marketing  their  cantaloupes.  Ber- 
ries  have  been  selling  fairly  well  when 
fancy,  but  poor  and  ordinary  were  very 
slow.  Potatoes  were  irregular.  W  bile 
there  developed  a  firmer  situation  at 
shipping  points  the  local  market  lias  had. 
periods  of  weakness  on  southern  stock. 
Long  Island  potatoes  are  coming  m,  al¬ 
though  rather  slowly,  and  the  market  on 
them  held  firm.  New  Jersey  also  moved 
a  few  potatoes  on  to  the  local  market. 
Sweet  potatoes  started  out  at  high  prices, 
the  first  carload  of  Georgias  selling 
to  $17  a  barrel,  but  increased  offerings 
has  brought  the  price  down  about  ot)  per 
cent.  Good  string  beans  were  m  fair  de¬ 
mand,  but  as  usual  there  were  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  ordinary  to  poor  winch 
sold  slowly.  Carrots  lias  been  one  of  the 
few  commodities  which  has  sold  well  this 
season,  and  sweet  corn  has  also  been  m 
fair  request.  Lima  beans  have  been  in 
very  good  demand  at  $2  to  $3  a  bushel 
for  best  stock,  and  New  York  State  peas 
were  also  desired  by  the  trade,  Squash 
was  neglected,  and  peppers  were  plentiful 
and  market  weak.  Tomatoes  weak  and 
onions  declined  with  heavier  arrivals  from 
Massachusetts.  California,  Iowa,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  New  Jersey  also  shipped  onions 
to  the  local  market  and  there  were  many 
Spanish  onions  offered  as  well. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  in  New  York  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  July  were  reported  as 
590,672  cases,  or  about  70,000  cases 
more  than  for  the  same  period  in  192  7. 
Iowa  was  credited  with  119,546  cases  or 
nearly  double  that  shipped  by  either  New 
York  or  Illinois,  these  States  being  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  respectively.  The  State  of 
Washington  shipped  to  New  York  over 
43,250  cases  during  July,  and  California 
39,570  cases.  Indiana  shipped  about  40,- 
000  cases,  while  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri  and 
Ohio  ranged  between  20,000  and  28,000 
cases  for  the  month.  In  all  over  40 
States  shipped  eggs  to  New  York  during 
July.  Recently  the  weather  has  been 
very  hot  and  considerable  shrinkage  was 
reported  in  many  lots.  The  market  was 
irregular.  Strictly  fine  qualities  of  near¬ 
by  white  eggs  held  steady  to  firm,  but 
there  was  some  accumulation  reported  of 
fairly  high  quality  eggs  as  well  as  lower 
grades.  Reports  from  26  cities  co\  ering 
the  storage  holdings  of  eggs  early  in  Au¬ 
gust  showed  total  holdings  of  6,956,761 
cases  against  7,258,668  cases  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago. 

There  was  a  very  active  demand  most 
of  the  week  for  fancy  heavy  live  fowl, 
although  toward  the  close  the  excessive 
hot  weather  was  being  reflected  m  a  less 
active  demand  and  more  or  less  weakness 
in  the  situation.  Leghorns  were  only  in 
fair  request.  Receipts  of  broilers  by 
freight  and  express  were  too  heavy  for 
trade  requirements  and  the  market  eased 
off.  Fresh-killed  poultry  sold  well.  Cur¬ 
rent  offerings  were  kept  well  cleaned  up 
and  the  market  on  fowl  tended  upward. 
Western  boxed  packed  broilers  and  fry¬ 
ers  advanced  a  little  during  the  week  and 
ice  chickens  and  barreled  packed  fowl  also 
ruled  steady  to  firm.  Reports  of  storage 
holdings  of  dressed  poultry  early  in  _ Au¬ 
gust  showed  11.588,500  lbs.  in  New  cork, 
or  about  2,500,000  lbs.  more  than  a  year 
ago,  but  reports  covering  26  cities  showed 
their  total  holdings  to  be  about  3,000,000 
lbs.  lighter  than  a  year  ago. 


ITAY  AND  STRAW 

The  bulk  of  the  hay  offerings  consisted 
of  medium  and  low-grade  hay  which 
moved  slowly.  There  was,  however,  an 
active  demand  for  large  bales  of  No.  1 
and  2  Timothy.  Rye  straw  held  about 
steady  but  oat  straw  was  scarce  and  in 
demand.  Prices  on  rye  straw  held  up  to 
$28  to  $30  a  ton,  and  bundled  wheat 
straw  was  quoted  $24  to  $26  a  ton. 

B.  W.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Home-grown  vegetables  are  in  larger 
supply  and  prices  are  mostly  easier.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  a  little  firmer. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady;  creamery,  prints,  49  to  50c;  tubs, 
47  to  48c;  firsts,  43  to  44.  Cheese,  firm; 
new  flats,  daisies,  brick,  27  to  28c;  long¬ 
horn,  28  to  29c;  limburger,  30  to  31c; 
block  Swiss,  35  to  37c.  Eggs,  firm, 
grade  A,  40  to  41c;  grade  B.  37  to  39c; 
grade  C,  32  to  35c;  unclassified.  33  to 
39c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady;  fowls,  25 
to  33c;  old  roosters,  16  to  17c;  chickens, 
37  to  39c;  ducks,  26  to  28c;  geese,  20  to 
25c ;  turkeys,  40  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
steady;  fowls,  21  to  27c;  old  roosters, 
16  to  18c;  ducks,  21  to  25c;  broilers,  20 
to  35c;  stags,  22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady; 
Early  Harvest,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.40;  Del., 
Transparent,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Ill.,  Duch¬ 
ess,  $2  to  $2.25;  Gravenstein.  western 
box,  $2  to  $2.50;  Winesap,  $2.25  to  $3.25. 
Potatoes,  firm;  Va.,  bbl..  $2.15  to  $2.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.- — Beans,  steady;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9;  white  kidney, 
$10  to  $11 ;  pea,  medium,  $10.50  to  $11 ; 
marrow,  $11  to  $12.  Onions,  steady; 
Tex.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Egyptian, 
sack,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  home-grown,  doz. 
behs.,  15  to  20c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.— Blackberries,  32- 
qt.  crate,  $4  to  $6;  cantaloupes,  Ariz., 
crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  cherries,  32-qt. 
crate,  $3.50  to  $6;  currants,  32-qt.  crate. 
$3  to  $4;  gooseberries,  32-qt.  crate,_  $6 
to  $6.40;  grapes,  Cal.,  seedless,  $1.75  to 
$2;  honeydews,  crate,  $1.50  to_  $1.75; 
huckleberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $5.50  to 
$6.50;  pears,  Cal.,  Bartlett,  box,  $2  to 
$3;  peaches,  Ga.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  plums, 
Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  raspberries, 
32-qt.  crate,  $3  to  $6.50;  watermelons, 
25  to  50c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
beets,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  35c;  cabbage,  bu., 
50  to  90c;  carrots,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to  55c; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.25;  celery,  doz., 
65  to  75c;  corn,  doz.,  12%  to  50c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  $2  to  $3;  eggplant,  bslct.,  $1.40 
to  $1.75;  lettuce,  box.  $1  to  $1.75;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  carton,  $1.35  to  $1.75;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.,  bchs.,  45  to  60c;  peas,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  peppers,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.25;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.-,  bchs.,  20  to  30c;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bchs.,  25  to  40c;  squash,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.90;  tomatoes,  4-qt.  bskt.,  65  to  75c; 
watercress,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  white  comb, 
lb.,  22  to  23c;  dark,  13  to  14c.  Maple 
products,  steady;  new  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  old,  $1.35  to  $1.65;  sugar,  lb., 
15  to  18c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $12  to 
$14;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $11;  -wheat  bran, 
carlot,  $29.50;  standard  middlings.  $30; 
red-dog.  $47 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent  protein,  $48.25;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$52;  hominy,  $42.25;  gluten,  $46.25;  oat- 
feed,  $20  c.  H.  B. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

Features  of  this  market  during  the  past 
week  have  been  :  Improvement  in  demand 
with  accompanying  higher  prices  on  cab¬ 
bage.  lettuce,  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  eggs. 
Heavy  supplies  and  slow  demand  with 
lower  prices  on  apples,  green  and  wax 
beans,  cucumbers  and  Summer  squash. 
Buyers  are  displaying  interest  in  new 
sweet  corn  of  good  quality.  Hay  and 
wool  markets  have  ruled  quiet. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderate  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native  Transparents,  ord., 
50c  to  $1.25 ;  best,  $1.50  to  $2  box.  2  to 
2%-in.  Del.,  Va.  and  N.  J.  Transparents, 
75c  to  $1.50.  Williams,  50c  to  $1.25. 
Astrachans,  50c  to  $1.  Duchess,  $1  to 
$1.50  bskt. 

Beans.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Native  green  and  wax,  $1  to  $1.75. 
Shell,  $2  to  $2.75  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native,  18  bchs,  50  to 
65c.  Cut  off,  $1.25  to  $1.35  std.  hu.  box. 

Blueberries. — Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  fair  for  best.  Native  32-qt.  erts., 
15  to  22c  qt. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Native,  $1  to  $1.25  std. 
bu.  box ;  $1.50  to  $1.75  bbl. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native,  24  bchs,  $1.10  to  $1.50 
std.  bu.  box.  N.  J.,  cut  off,  $3  to  $3.25 
bu.  N.  J.,  cut  off,  $3.25  bu.  for  best. 

Corn.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  40  to  60  ears,  white,  $1  to  $1.35  ; 
yellow,  $2  to  $2.35  std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  poor.  Native,  50  to  70  cukes,  std. 
bu.  box,  $1  to  $4.  N.  J.,  large  pickles, 
few  sales,  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  hamper. 


Lettuce. — Moderate  supplies,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native,  18  lids,  75c  to 
$1.25.  Cal.  and  Wash.,  best,  $7  crt.  N. 
Y.,  erts,  24  lids,  $2.25  to  $2.75. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  yellows,  $1  to  $1.10  std. 
bu.  box.  Conn.  Valley,  100-lb.  bags,  few 
sales,  $2. 

Peas. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Me.,  bags,  mostly  $2  to  $3. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor,  market  weak.  Native,  85c  to  $1.10 
std.  bu.  box.  Va.  and  Md.,  bbls.,  No.  1, 
mostly  $2.60  to  $2.65.  N.  J.  Cobblers,  few 
sales,  $2.35  150  lbs. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  fair.  Yellow  Crookneck,  18c,  35 
bu.  box. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  fair.  Yellow  Cobblers,  18s,  35 
to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good  on  best.  Native  lull.,  most¬ 
ly  18  to  25c  lb.  Tenn.,  4s,  $1.15  to 
$1.25;  Md..  6s,  $2  to  $2.75  crt.  Cal., 
lugs,  $2  to  $2.35.  Pa.,  h.h.,  12%c  lb. 
N.  J.,  30-lb.  erts,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Hay. — Supplies  light,  market  dull,  de¬ 
mand  light.  No.  1  Timothy,  $24  to 
$24.50.  Eastern,  $16.50  to  $20.  Clover 
mixed,  $20  to  $23  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  45%c;  first,  43%  to  45%c;  sec¬ 
onds,  40%  to  43c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  48c.  Mixed  colors, 
47c.  White  extras,  44c  doz.  Fresh  east¬ 
ern  extras,  44c.  Undergrades,  32  to  35c 
doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extras 
fresh,  26%c.  Firsts  new,  25%  to  26%c. 
Extras  held,  30  to  31c.  Firsts  held,  28 
to  29c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  Pea, 
$10.50  to  $10.75.  Cal.  small  white,  $10.25 
to  $10.50.  Yellow  Eyes,  $9.75  to  $10. 
Red  kidney.  $9  to  $9.25.  Limas,  $9.75 
to  $10  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool.  —  Market  firm,  but  generally 
quiet.  Receipts  at  Boston  for  week  end¬ 
ing  August  4,  1928.  13,193,300  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  48 
to  49c ;  clothing.  39c ;  %  blood,  combing, 
50  to  51c ;  clothing,  43  to  44c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  55c ;  clothing,  49  to  50c ;  % 
blood,  combing,  54c ;  clothing,  45  to  47c ; 
low  %  blood,  combing.  48  to  49c. 

Scoured  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.16  to  $1.20;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.10 :  clothing, 
98c  to  $1.01 ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1  to 
$1.02;  clothing,  91  to  96c;  %  blood, 
combing,  93  to  95c ;  clothing,  80  to  85c ; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  82  to  87c.  Terr, 
mostly,  combing,  $1.15  to  $1.18 ;  cloth¬ 
ing,  $1.03  to  $1.07 ;  %  blood,  combing, 
$1.08  to  $1.12;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.02;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1.03  to  $1.05;  clothing, 
96c  to  $1 ;  %  blood,  combing,  95  to  98c : 
clothing,  85  to  90c ;  low  %  blood,  87  to 
90c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

August  9,  1928. 

MILK 

August :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.,  Class  2 A,  $1.96,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.21 ;  Class  3.  $2.20. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers,  August :  Class  1, 
$3.17  ;  Class  2,  $2.10  ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

Sheffield  Farms  Producers’  Association 
announce  a  July  price  of  $2,375  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone. 

Model  Dairy,  3  per  cent  milk,  July, 
$2.38. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.46%  @$0.46% 


Extra,  92  score . 45  @  .45% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .43%  @  .44% 

Seconds . 42%  @  .43% 

Lower  grades . 40  @  .42 

Ladles  . 35  @  .38% 

Packing  stock  . . 33  @  .34% 

Renovated . 41  @  .41% 

Sweet,  fancy . 48%  @  .48% 

Extra  . 47  (o'  .47% 

Firsts  . . 45  @  .46% 

Seconds . 44  @  .44% 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  June  special. $0.26  @$0.26% 

Flats,  fresh,  special . 25%  @  .26 

Fancy  .  .25 

Under  grades . 23  @  .24 

Wis.,  daisies,  fresh  ....  .26 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  .  .  .$0.46  @$0.47 

Average  extras . 41  @  .46 

Extra  firsts . 36  @  .39 

Firsts  . . 33  @  .35 

Pacific  Coast,  white . 35  @  .44 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 39  @  .42 

Gathered,  best . 35  @  .36 

Common  to  good . 27  @  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20 @$0.28 

Broilers . 30@  .38 

Roosters  . . . 17 @  .18 

Ducks  . 15@  .20 

Geese . 10@  .15 

Tame  rabbits . 15@  .20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.40.@$0.46 

Fair  to  good . 30 @  .38 

Broilers  . 30@  .42 

Roosters  . :  .16  @  .23 

Fowls  .  . .  *. . 24  @  .31 

Ducks  . 15@  .23 


August  18,  1928 


Turkeys,  young . 43 @  .47 

Old  . 25  @  .35 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 40@  .55 

Dark,  doz .  2.75  @  3.00 

Culls  .  1.50(g)  1,75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.75@15.00 

Bulls  .  7.75(d)  8.25 

Cows  .  6.00@lOoo 

Calves,  best  . 1S.00@19.00 

Sheep  .  5.00  @  7.00 

Lambs  . 14.00@10.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.21  @$0.23 

Good  to  prime . 18@  .20 

Culls  . 10  @  .14 

Steers,  100  lbs . 23.00@25.50 

Bulls  . 14.00@14.25 

Cows  . 16.00@21.00 

POTATOES 

Virginia,  bbl . $2.00@$2.25 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 2.00@  2.25 

Maryland,  bbl . 2.00@  2.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  Ga.,  bbl.  .  .  .  2.00@  8.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.50@$1.75 

Cabbage,  bbl . 75@  1.00 

Carrots,  bu . 1.75@  2.50 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.25  @  5.00 

Celery,  hearts,  doz . 75@  1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50@  1.75 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50  @  2.00 

Kohlrabi.  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00 @  2.75 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.00 @  3.00 

Onions,  Jersey,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Iowa,  100  lbs . 2.30@  2.40 

Mass.,  100  lbs .  1.75@  2.00 

Okra,  bu . •. .  1.50 @  3.00 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Peas,  bu . 1.25@  3.00 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 2.00@  4.00 

Spinac.li,  bu . 75fg)  1.00 

Squash.  Summer,  bu . 50@  1.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00 @  2.50 

Sweet  corn,  bag .  1.00@  2.50 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate . 75@  2.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.00(1;  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 3.00 @  3.50 

DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.00@10.25 

Pea  . 10.50@10.75 

Red  kidney .  8.75 

White  kidney .  8.00 @  8.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bu . $0.50@$2.00 

Cherries,  qt . 15@  .22 

Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate . 75@  1.75 

Bu.  bskt . 75@  1.50 

Huckleberries,  qt . 10  @  .25 

Blackberries,  qt . 10  @  .15 

Raspberries,  pt . 08@  .16 

Watermelons,  carload  .  .  .  .100.00@545.00 
Muskmelons,  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  .....  .$24.00@25.00 

No.  2  .  22.00@23.00 

No.  3 . 15.00  @19.00 

Clover  mixed  . 18.00@22.00 

Straw,  rye  . 28.00@30.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring . -.$1.32% 

No.  2  red .  1.53% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.19% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 51 

Barley  . 88% 

Rye  .  1.07 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.54@  .55 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35 @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60  @  .65 

Gathered  . 40  @  .50 

Fowls,  lb.  . 40 @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44 @  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02 @  .03 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10 @  -20 

String  beans,  lb . 10 @  -15 

Lima  beans,  lb . 15 @  .20 

Peas,  lb . 15  @  .20 

Lettuce,  head . 05 @  .10 

Onions,  lb . 04@  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  -04 

Peaches,  doz . 20  @  .30 

Blackberries,  qt . 20 @  .25 

Huckleberries,  qt . 25@  .30 

Connecticut  Market  Notes 


These  notes  and  wholesale  figures  are 
supplied  by  courtesy  of  the  Connecticut 
Market  Bulletin,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Hartford,  August  8 : 

The  range  in  prices  between  Connecti¬ 
cut  newlaid  fancy  eggs  and  Connecticut 
gathered  or  ordinary  eggs  was  18c  a  doz¬ 
en.  Connecticut  newlaid  fancy  eggs 
brought  as  high  as  58  to  60c  per  dozen  in 
larger  markets  while  Connecticut  gath¬ 
ered  brought  42  to  53c  per  dozen.  Demand 
at  this  season  of  the  year  is  active  for  na¬ 
tive  eggs  and  a  scarcity  prompts  higher 
prices  than  exist  when  the  natural  egg- 
laying  season  is  in  progress.  The  above 
shows  the  value  of  grading  eggs  accord)  ng 
to  the  established  grades  in.  this  State. 
The  larger  producers  are  selling  eggs  un¬ 
der  the  standard  grades  for  Connecticu 
and  consumers  are  rapidly  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  superior  quality  0 
well-graded,  fresh  eggs.  In  a  few  days 
the  bulk  of  Connecticut  newlaid  fancy 
eggs  marketed  in  this  State  will  contain 
the  new  New  England  label  that  carries 
a  guarantee  that  the  contents  of  the  pack¬ 
age  was  produced  in  New  England  an 
assures  the  consumer  that  the  quality  i» 
superior. 

(Continued  on  Page  1081) 
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Some  Principles  of  Soil 
Fertility 

No.  Ill 

Nitrogen,  the  Elusive 

Although  this  element  is  plentiful,  com¬ 
prising  about  four-fifths  of  the  air,  it  is 
our  most  expensive  plant  food.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  that  it  is  hard  to  get  hold  of 
and  retain.  It  is  all  about  us.  Tons  of  it 
are  resting  on  the  earth  and  in  contact 
with  the  plants  that  want  it  to  make  their 
balanced  ration,  yet  with  the  exception 
of  certain  classes  of  vegetation,  chiefly 
the  legumes,  they  are  unable  to  grasp  and 

use  it.  .  , 

Nitrogen,  as  it  exists  in  mechanical 

mixture  in  the  air  is  tasteless,  colorless, 
odorless  and  inactive,  but  in  combina¬ 
tions  it  awakens  and  becomes  an  ener¬ 
getic,  lively  youth  among  the  elements. 
It  is  plant  food  in  nitrate  form;  liquid 
fire  in  nitric  acid ;  a  giant  tearing  rocks 
apart  in  nitro-glycerine ;  in  “TNT,” 
the  awful  war  explosive.  In  other  of  its 
combinations  it  is  used  in  industry  and 
the  arts,  such  as  nitro-benzene  and  nitro- 
muriate  of  perfume  and  dye  manufac¬ 
ture. 

The  special  concern  of  the  farmer  is 
with  the  nitrate  form  in  which  it  helps 
his  crops.  Perhaps  the  slang  expression 
that  it  puts  “pep”  into  them  describes 
this  better  than  more  conventional  lan¬ 
guage. 

Organic  nitrogen  is  the  term  used  for 
this  element  when  in  combination  with 
oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  phosphorus  and 
sulphur,  or  some  of  these,  it  forms  the 
parts  of  organized  bodies  of  plants  and 
animals  known  as  proteins.  By  decay 
this  organic  nitrogen  may  be  changed  in¬ 
to  ammonia,  which  is  one  step  toward  the 
plants’  dinner-table ;  it  may  be  called  the 
wholesale  market.  In  its  next  step  to¬ 
ward  availability  it  becomes  nitrate 
nitrogen,  and,  to  use  the  above  produce 
market  analogy,  is  in  the  retail  store 
ready  for  the  plant’s  larder.  This  takes 
place  through  nitrification,  which  is  one 
of  those  convenient  words  one  can  use 
to  cover  ignorance  of  the  exact  details  of 
a  process  by  which  something,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  becomes  something 
else. 

These  changes  are  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  bacteria,  two  kinds  at  least, 
and  somewhere  in  this  bacterial  work¬ 
shop  oxygen  is  added  to  the  nitrogen,  so 
that  one  pound  becomes  not  far  from 
three  of  the  compound,  right  at  the 
plant’s  elbow  on  the  kitchen  table.  No 
nitrogen  has  been  added  during  this  nitri¬ 
fication  process,  but  the  result  is  a  com¬ 
pound  usable  by  the  roots  of  those  types 
of  vegetation  which  see  fit  to  take  it. 
Just  how  all  of  this  comes  to  pass  we 
do  not  know.  The  fact  that  it  is  done  is 
the  practical  and  essential  thing. 

Among  these  various  mysterious  pro¬ 
cesses  of  nitrification,  here  and  there 
something  crops  out  so  clearly  that  we 
are  able  to  grasp  firmly  and  be  sure  of 
it.  One  is  the  action  of  nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria,  of  which  there  are  two  known 
classes.  One  lives  in  the  soil  and  does 
its  work,  regardless  of  the  presence  of 
any  special  plant.  It  appears  alone,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  grass  or  uncultivated  fields, 
to  fix  and  lay  away  supplies  of  nitrogen 
for  the  time  of  someone’s  need.  This 
work  is  more  rapid  in  soil  containing 
soluble  lime  and  phosphorus,  so  it  is 
probable  that  when  using  lime  and  acid 
phosphate  we  may  indirectly  be  adding  to 
the  nitrate  content  of  the  soil.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  lone-working  bacteria  is 
scanty. 

.  Regarding  the  bacteria  which  are  ac¬ 
tive  partners  of  clovers,  peas,  vetches  and 
other  leguminous  plants,  we  know  more 
and  can  even  see  their  houses  in  the 
nodules  on  the  roots  of  such  plants.  Just 
'i0w  the  bacteria  living  in  these  nodules 
take  the  nitrogen  from  the  air  we  do  not 
know,  but  little  hints  of  their  work  crop 
°ut  here  and  there.  One  is  their  lazi¬ 
ness,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  called  busi¬ 
ness  efficiency,  under  some  conditions, 
as  in  soils  well  supplied  with  nitrogen, 
they  take  what  is  at  hand  and  do  not 
bother  with  that  in  the  air.  Though  we 
cannot  see  their  action  or  know  their 
reasoning  in  this  matter,  results  show 
Doth  what  they  have  and  have  not  done. 
jr1"®  the  lone-living  bacteria  mentioned, 
lese  want  lime  and  phosphorus  to  do 
their  best. 

^  hen.  the  beneficial  gathering  of  at¬ 
mospheric  nitrogen  by  the  clovers  was 
ade  sure,  farmers  naturally  felt  that 
expense  for  purchased  nitrates  was 
lintu  •  ^eeP  growing  clover  on  a  field 
R  was  thoroughly  stuffed  with 
n„igei1  ^or  the  needs  of  any  other  crop, 
‘  f  repeat  this  process  ad  libitum.  But 
nature  has  said  her  say  about  this. 
°\er  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  continuously 


grown  for  nitrogen  storehouse  purposes. 
The  fiery  sword  of  “clover  sickness”  is 
set  up  against  man’s  hopes  in  this  line. 

Next  let  us  examine  some  of  the  out¬ 
side  sources  of  nitrogen  and  how  these 
materials  may  be  used  to  advantage. 

W.  W.  H. 


Crimson  Clover  as  Soil 
Improver 

The  farmer  who  makes  it  a  rule  to 
plant  clovers  and  vetches  in  early  Autumn, 
and  applies  the  necessary  grade  and 
amount  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  will  soon 
make  a  bale  of  cotton  on  one  acre  instead 
of  taking  three  or  four  acres  to  make  it 
and  will  have  large  yields  of  corn,  oats, 
wheat  and  hay. 

For  making  poor  soils  fertile  and  a 
rich  soil  much  better,  I  find  Crimson 
clover  heads  the  list.  When  seeded  in 
early  Autumn  and  plowed  under  in  the 
Spring  when  in  full  head  for  a  “green 
manure”  crop,  it  is  no  doubt  the  best  aid 
a  farmer  can  find.  It  is  a  quick  soil  builder. 
I  have  had  some  acres  on  my  farm  that 
would  not  produce  2%  barrels  of  good 
corn  per  acre,  but  by  seeding  it  to  Crim¬ 
son  clover  three  years  in  succession  and 
plowing  it  under  in  the  Spring,  produced 
five  barrels  the  second  year  and  seven 
or  eight  the  third  year.  This  proves  what 
clover  will  do  for  corn,  and  it  will  do 
the  same  for  many  other  crops.  Such 
a  crop  of  clover  will  reduce  washing  and 
leaching  to  a  minimum,  provide  sufficient 
grazing  to  cover  all  expenses  of  seeding, 
and  besides  will  add  humus  and  nitrogen 
to  the  soil. 

Thoroughly  pulverize  the  surface  seed¬ 
bed  to  a  depth  of  2  to  2%  in.,  and  if  it 
does  not  look  likely  for  rain  in  24  hours, 
use  a  roller  to  firm  or  settle  it.  This  will 
insure  a  far  better  stand,  and  the  seed 
will  germinate  and  come  forth  much  more 


quickly  if  it  should  happen  not  to  rain 
for  two  or  three  days.  Use  from  20  to 
2o  lbs.  of  good  seed  per  acre.  Use  a  drill 
if  possible  ;  if  not,  sow  broadcast  by  hand 
or  with  the  small  hand  seeder,  and  get 
the  seed  in  with  the  common  weeder  or 
hay-rake  running  over  the  land  lightly. 
x\n  application  of  200  to  300  lbs.  per  acre 
of  acid  phosphate  to  soil  that  responds  to 
fertilizers  usually  pays  well.  If  land  has 
not  been  limed  recently,  a  ton  of  ground 
limestone  per  acre  would  be  advisable. 

The  important  of  having  Crimson 
clover  in  the  rotation  on  most  farms  in 
the  Middle,  Eastern  and  Southern  sections 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  time  of 
seeding  is  from  the  latter  part  of  August 
up  to  October  1,  according  to  locality.  In 
the  Middle,  Eastern  and  Southern  States, 
the  practice  of  sowing  Crimson  clover  in 
the  cornfield  at  the  last  cultivation  is  a 
common  one  and  usually  successful.  Of 
course,  in  this  case,  the  seeding  would 
have  to  be  done  the  latter  part  of  July 
or  August  1.  It  often  pays  farmers  to 
seed  and  prepare  land  for  Crimson  clover 
on  which  no  other  crop  is  growing,  and 
the  better  the  p reparation,  liming  (if 
needed)  and  fertilization,  far  more 
profitable  will  the  crop  prove  to  be. 

Crimson  clover  makes  an  excellent  early 
pasture,  allowing  the  more  permanent 
grasses  to  get  well  started  before  stock  is 
turned  on.  The  physical  condition  of 
soils  is  also  changed  by  growing  Crimson 
clover ;  loose,  gritty,  sandy  soils  become 
more  compact  loam  with  a  larger  capacity 
for  holding  moisture ;  stiff  or  heavy  soils 
become  more  open  and  friable,  allowing 
better  aeration.  Even  when  somewhat 
winter-killed.  Crimson  clover  has  consid¬ 
erable  fertilizing  value.  Coni  followed 
by  Crimson  clover  can  be  safely  grown 
on  the  same  land  year  after  year  with 
increasing  yields.  Two  crops  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  same  land  in  one  year — corn 
and  tdover.  Crimson  clover  is  the  best 
all-round  orchard  cover  crop.  For  pro¬ 


tecting  soils  from  washing  and  leaching, 
Crimson  clover  is  especially  valuable.  It 
is  best  for  hay  when  cut  in  full  bloom. 
Prince  George  Co.,  Va.  w.  h.  h. 


Ladino  Clover  in  Oregon 

Ladino  clover,  a  new  giant  white  va¬ 
riety  which  originated  in  Italy,  is  prov¬ 
ing  a  pasture  crop  of  real  value  to  Ore¬ 
gon  dairymen  and  sheep  raisers.  Intro¬ 
duced  into  that  State  by  county  agents 
back  in  1922,  Ladino  clover  has  thrived 
equally  well  on  moist  lands  in  the  Willa¬ 
mette  Valley,  irrigated  areas  of  Eastern 
Oregon  and  tide  lands  in  the  coast  coun¬ 
ties.  In  the  Willamette  Valley  this  new 
clover  has  done  best  on  moist  bottom 
lands  and  fields  that  were  irrigated.  Am¬ 
ple  moisture  seems  to  be  its  major  re¬ 
quirement,  say  county  agents,  and  when 
that  requirement  is  met  it  will  produce 
more  feed  than  any  other  pasture  crop 
yet  developed. 

Ladino  clover  did  so  well  all  over  Ore¬ 
gon  in  the  early  growing  trials  under 
farm  conditions  that  last  year  163  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  the  crop  were  arranged 
by  county  agents,  covering  each  of  the 
27  Oregon  counties  employing  agricultural 
agents.  Under  irrigation  Ladino  clover 
will  carry  from  three  to  four  cows  an 
acre.  A  four  or  five-acre  patch  will  yield 
ample  Summer  pasture  for  a  12-cow  dairy 
herd.  One  seven-acre  planting  in  Lane 
County  provided  excellent  pasture  for 
cows  and  sheep  over  a  three-month  period 
and  in  addition  produced  900  lbs.  of  seed 
that  sold  for  $1  a  lb. 

An  irrigated  field  of  this  clover  in 
Crook  County  on  actual  measurement  pas¬ 
tured  5  1-3  cows  per  acre  for  a  l^-month 
period  and  at  that  rate  produced,  in  a 
single  season,  butterfat  worth  more  than 
$200  an  acre. 


Showing  the  John  Deere- 
Hoover  Digger  with  chain 
drive,  single  roller  and  vine- 
separator. 


Performance  Counts 
in  the  Potato  Field 


In  the  potato  field,  where  strength  and 
efficiency  of  the  machinery  you  use  plays 
such  an  important  part  in  determining  the 
profits  from  your  crop,  you  will  appreciate 
the  good  work  of  the  staunch  and  depend¬ 
able  John  Deere-Hoover  Potato  Digger. 


John  Deere-Hoover  Gear-Drive  Digger  with  vine-separator  and  two-wheel 

front  truck. 

See  the  durable,  easily-operated  John  Deere-Hoover  Diggers  at  your  John 
Deere  dealer’s.  Write  for  literature  describing  the  full  line.  Address  John 
Deere,  Moline,  HI.,  and  ask  for  Folder  CP-237. 


This  is  the  John  Deere-Hoover  Two- 
Horse  Digger  with  extension  elevator. 


All  Types 
and  Sizes 

John  Deere-Hoover 
Diggers  are  made  in 
sizes  for  large  or  small 
growers;  chain,  gear 
or  engine  drive; 
equipment  for  all 
conditions;  with  two- 
wheel  truck  or  single¬ 
roller  truck. 
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Sturdy  Chicks  Six  Weeks 
Later 

After  sending  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  “Raising  Sturdy  Chicks,’’  printed 
on  page  909,  I  felt  some  misgiving  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  act.  After  all,  only 
four  weeks  had  passed  and  much  might 
happen  in  the  succeeding  weeks  to  turn 
apparent  success  into  great  failure.  I 
wrote  as  I  did  because  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  little  flock — there  were 
340  of  them — was  so  nearly  what  one 
hopes  to  see  and  so  different  from  our 
experience  in  recent  years. 

I  am  more  than  pleased,  now,  to  be  able 
to  report  that  the  record  remains  un¬ 
broken.  The  youngsters  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  their  tenth  week.  Not  one  has 
been  lost  from  disease.  There  has  been 
no  serious  bowel  trouble  or  other  com¬ 
plaint.  One  bird  became  crop-bound  and 
died  before  it  was  relieved. 

We  have  had  a  few  other  losses. 
A  half  dozen  were  picked  on  rump  and 
wing  so  seriously  before  we  discovered 
them  that  they  died.  Others  have  been 
taken  by  the  piratical  crows.  There  are 
hundreds  of  acres  of  forest  coming  down 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  brood¬ 
er-house  and  yards.  The  crows  nest 
there  in  large  numbers  and  at  every 
chance  raid  our  yards  for  eggs  or  chicks. 

There  are  misguided  persons  who  plead 
the  cause  of  the  crow  and  lament  any  at¬ 
tempt  to -destroy  him,  but  if  lie  has  any 
redeeming  virtues  I  have  failed  to  dis¬ 
cover  them  after  40  years’  battle.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  crow  menace  we  do  not  let 
the  chicks  out  very  early  and  we  shut 
them  up  for  the  night  several  hours 
earlier  than  otherwise  necessary.  With 
nestlings  to  feed,  the  crows  make  their 
principal  raids  early  in  the  morning,  be¬ 
fore  eight  o’clock,  and  after  four  in  the 
evening.  We  therefore  try  to  lessen  the 
danger  by  observing  these  hours. 

Being  confined  so  much,  however,  when 
they  are  eager  to  get  out,  results  some¬ 
times  in  fierce  attacks  of  rump  picking. 
So  the  crows  may  fairly  be  charged  with 
any  losses  that  come  in  this  way.  Y  e 
have  tried  all  sorts  of  schemes  in  our  ef¬ 
fort  to  circumvent  the  crows  but  have 
found  only  two  things  really  successful- 
keeping  the  chicks  in  close  confinement 
until  fully  grown ;  or,  covering  the  yards 
with  wire  netting.  The  latter  is  expen¬ 
sive,  but  it  also  prevents  losses  from 
cats,  rats,  hawks  and  other  vermin. 

The  chicks  were  confined  to  the  brood¬ 
er-house  until  five  weeks  old.  Then  a 
small,  covered  yard  was  used  for  a  week 
or  two,  until  entirely  bare  of  all  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Since  then  a  yard  roughly .  40x50 
feet  has  been  allotted  them.  This  was 
overgrown  with  tall  wreeds  which  were 
left  standing  for  green  feed,  _  for  shade 
and  for  partial  protection  against  crows. 
Mlany  of  the  weeds  were  wild  mustard 
and  wild  radish.  The  chicks  stripped 
them  of  leaves  as  high  as  they  could  jump 
{and  then  we  bent  some  down  and  allowed 
the  youngsters  to  swarm  over  them.  They 
/seem  to  be  very  fond  of  these  particular 
'plants  and  thus  we  have  found  a  use  for 
what  we  have  considered  an  unmitigated 
nuisance.  On  rainy  days  we  cut  these 
weeds  and  carry  them  into  the  house. 
They  are  soon  stripped  of  all  leatage  and 
the  hard  stems  are  then  removed. 

The  management  has  continued  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  concrete  floor  of  the  brooder- 
house  is  covered  with  about  two  inches 
of  dust-dry  earth  brought  in  with  celery 
from  a  distant  field  where  no  poultry  of 
any  kind  has  ever  been  kept.  The  dust 
raised  by  the  chicks  is  terrific,  but  they 
delight  in  it,  thrive  and  grow.  The  feed 
has  continued  the  same  as  before — a  good 
laying  mash,  green  feed,  and  plenty  of 
cracked  corn ;  later,  whole  corn.  Curious¬ 
ly,  they  seem  to  prefer  whole  corn  to 
cracked  corn.  Is  it,  perhaps,  not  so 
rough  to  swallow,  or  can  they  make  more 
speed  in  filling  up  the  hopper?  I  have 
noticed,  though,  that  even  when  a  bird 
is  feeding  in  a  leisurely  way  the  whole 
grain  is  taken  by  many  chicks  before  the 
cracked.  They  began  picking  out  whole 
corn  wdien  four  weeks  old.  Cod  liver  oil 
was  discontinued  when  the  chicks  were 
\  sent  out  into  the  sunlight. 

Fowls  dust  themselves  frequently ;  that 
is  their  way  of  bathing.  It  is  also  then- 
way  of  getting  rid  of  undesirable  guests 
that  prey  upon  them.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  organism  that  can  live  and  thrive  in 
good,  honest  dust.  It  is,  at  least,  plausi¬ 
ble  to  conclude  that  not  alone  insects, 
worms  and  other  “critters”  will  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  a  good  coating  of  dust  over 
everything,  but,  also  that  various  infec¬ 
tive  germs  will  find  hard  sledding ;  will, 
in  short,  have  so  many  troubles  of  their 
own  that  they  will  forget  to  annoy  the 
chicks.  That  is  my  theory,  and  I  find  it 
a  very  comfortable  one.  I  hope  no  “ex¬ 
pert”  will  arise  and  prove  me  mistaken ! 
That  would  be  a  disaster — for  my  chicks. 
Until  that  dread  time  I  shall  store  enough 
good,  innocuous  soil  in  my  brooder-house 
in  the  Fall  and  let  it  get  thoroughly  dry 
for  use  on  the  brooder  floors  in  Spring. 
If  it  does  not  become  dry  enough  I  will 
dry  it  by  use  of  the  brooder  stoves. 

With  greater  wisdom  than  anyone  has 
ever  charged  me  with  I  chose  the  expres¬ 
sion  “Sturdy  Chicks”  in  my  former  ac¬ 
count.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  improve 
upon  that,  for  sturdiness  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  thing  in  evidence  now.  The  chicks 
do  not  look  as  tall  as  many  others  of  the 
same  age  appear ;  instead  of  being  lanky 
and  long-legged  they  are  broad  of  chest 
and  deep  of  body.  I  have  just  weighed 
a  few  and  the  test  surprised  me.  I 


picked  up  a  lusty  young  cockerel,  not  the 
largest  or  the  heaviest,  and  he  drew  down 
the  scale  to  1  lb.  13  ozs.  Others  weigh 
more ;  many  others  will  weigh  less,  but  I 
estimate  the  average  weight  at  1  x/±  lbs. 
As  this  includes  the  pullets  which  are  al¬ 
ways  somewhat  lighter  the  result  seems 
to  be  satisfactory  for  Leghorns  just  ten 
weeks  old. 

While  it  is  possible  to  exceed  these 
weights  it  is,  to  me,  a  question  whether 
forcing  to  more  rapid  development  may 
not  be  a  mistake.  Men  have  often  pride- 
fully  told  me  that  certain  of  their  pullets 
had  begun  laying  at  4%  months,  at  five 
months,  or  whatever  precocious  bird  may 
have  been  able  to  pull  off.  To  me,  how¬ 
ever,  a  pullet  that  went  to  the  nest  at 
six  to  eight  months  has  always  been 
more  acceptable.  There  must  be  not  only 
bodily  size  and  capacity ;  there  must  also 
be  latent  endurance,  stamina  and  health, 
and  these  are  likely  to  be  wanting  when 
the  reproductive  functions  are  enhanced 
out  of  proportion. 

One  of  my  correspondents  has  said 
that  some  of  the  birds  he  had  raised  in 
confinement  had  not  feathered  well. 
These,  on  the  contrary,  are  beautifully 
feathered  and  have  the  stout  yellow  legs 
one  likes  to  see. 

No  flock  we  have  ever  tried  to  raise  had 
all  individuals  make  the  same  progress. 
When  chicks  develop  very  evenly  it 
argues  a  very  carefully  selected  and  well- 
bred  breeding  flock.  The  eggs  from  which 
the  chicks  came  must  have  been  laid  by 
hens  that  were  as  right  as  possible.  This 
is  rarely  true  of  the  utility  flocks  from 
which  my  chicks  have  come.  Due  to  such 
parental  influences  the  powers  of  diges¬ 
tion  and  assimilation  in  my  birds  vary 
and  growth  is  uneven.  The  lustier  birds 
add  to  their  relative  advantage  by  crowd¬ 
ing  and  trampling  the  weaker  ones  and 
these  tend  to  become  submerged.  We  have 
picked  out  a  dozen  of  these  backward  fel¬ 
lows  and  placed  them  alone,  to  catch  up. 
Semi-solid  buttermilk  is  added  to  their 
ration,  and  though  they  have  been  sepa¬ 
rated  only  four  days  a  wonderful  change 
is  already  seen.  They  were  not  sick  but 
discouraged. 

It  may  interest  some  to  learn  that  we 
have  placed  42  young  turks  in  a  room  ad¬ 
joining  the  chicks.  They  are  receiving 
similar  treatment  with  some  change  in 
feeding.  They  are  now  ten  days  old, 
weigh  2%  times  as  much  as  when 
hatched  and  are  as  lively  and  playful  as 
so  many  kittens.  None  has  died,  so  far, 
and  none  has  even  remotely  hinted  at  de¬ 
parture.  They  are  “sturdy  turks.” 

HOWARD  MIT  MAN. 

Northampton  Co.,  Pa. 

A  June  Trip  Through 
Several  States 

Part  III 

Toward  the  westerly  end  of  the  valley 
and  also  toward  night,  we  came  upon  a 
public  camp  and  picnic  ground  in  the 
Voneida  State  Forest  Reservation.  A 
small  spot  was  being  cleared  and  turned 
into  a  park  here,  and  was  being  utilized 
«n  that  day  by  a  large  number  of  families 
as  a  picnic  ground.  These  left  by  night 
and  we  had  the  park  to  ourselves,  sharing 
it  only  with  a  fairly  large  number  of 
mosquitoes  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
ground's  lunch  stand  and  his  family.  It 
was  hot  and  sultry,  so  hot  that  we  left 
our  good  and  only  coat  on  the  ground 
when  starting  the  next  morning,  missing 
it  only  at  night.  A  note  mailed  back  to 
tht  lunch  stand  proprietor  in  care  of  the 
Mifflinburg  postmaster  secured  the  return 
of  the  coat  after  reaching  home,  however, 
and  with  no  more  damage  to  it  than  that 
caused  by  exposure  to  considerable  rain 
as  it  lay  upon  the  ground.  On  the  road 
toward  Bellefonte  and  State  College,  we 
reached  a  mountain  top  and  looked  down 
upon  Penn  Valley,  another  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  valleys  which  we  have  already  spoken 
of,  one  of  the  small  plains  tucked  away 
in  the  uplands  that  border  them  on  all 
sides  and  upon  which  nature  has  ap¬ 
parently  bestowed  all  the  fertility  that  the 
steep  mountain  slopes  have  been  robbed 
of.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  more  at¬ 
tractive  farming  sections.  We  had  pre¬ 
viously  visited  State  College  and  so  passed 
it  a  few  miles  away  to  drive  directly  to 
Bellefonte.  Signs  along  the  road  tried  to 
tempt  us  to  turn  aside  to  visit  some  of 
the  caverns  in  that  region  but  we  expected 
to  see  much  larger  ones  in  Virginia  and 
were  not  interested.  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  organized  in  1859  as  a 
“Farmers’  High  School,”  is  well  located 
here,  but  the  confusion  resulting  from 
giving  the  institution  and  the  post  office 
the  same  name  might  have  been  avoided. 
Until  one  learns  that  State  College,  Pa., 
is  located  at  State  College,  Pa.,  he  is 
likely  to  wonder  how  to  address  mail  to 
the  school.  This  is  Pennsylvania’s  State 
agricultural  school,  though  courses  lead¬ 
ing  to  degrees  in  other  arts  and  sciences 
are  also  given  to  both  sexes.  The  institu¬ 
tion  occupies  some  400  acres  of  land, 
about  60  being  included  in  the  campus 
and  100  or  more  devoted  to  experimental 
plots.  The  location  of  this  institution 
gives  it  an  isolation  from  which  it  should 
profit. 

At  Bellefonte  we  hoped  to  see  some  of 
the  U.  S.  Mail  airplanes  and  drove  sev¬ 
eral  miles  out  of  the  town  to  the  landing 
field.  All  that  we  found  were  the  large 
sheds,  or  hangars,  into  which  planes  may 
be  run  for  shelter,  and  a  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  station  connected  with  the  mail  serv¬ 
ice.  This  proved  to  be  but  an  emergency 
landing  field  where  mail  planes  might  stop 
for  supplies  or  repairs,  As  we  entered 


the  town,  we  saw  signs  asking  visitors  to 
see  Bellefonte’s  trout,  and,  wishing  to 
oblige,  we  inquired  where  they  were.  A 
lar°e  spring  brook  runs  through  the  city, 
overhung  by  the  sidewalk  of  one  street. 
From  this  walk,  we  could  look  down  upon 
a  large  number  of  trout  of  different  va¬ 
rieties  and,  if  we  had  had  time,  could  have 
obtained  some  food  from  a  nearby  res¬ 
taurant  and  fed  them.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight  on  a  city  street  and  worth  maintain¬ 
ing  and  calling  attention  to.  From  Belle¬ 
fonte  we  drove  south  through  a  long,  nar¬ 
row  valley  containing  little  but  a  railroad 
and  fine  concrete  highway.  Near  Tyrone, 
we  came  upon  a  picnic  ground  in  use  by 
what  appeared  to  be  pupils  of  a  day  or 
Sunday  school.  We  stopped  there  and 
ate  our  own  lunch,  then  on  to  Altoona 
and  over  the  mountains  by  the  Penn 
Highway  to  Greensburg,  a  few  miles  east 
of  Pittsburgh.  On  the  way,  we  happened 
to  notice  our  front  tires,  new  before  we 
started.  They  were  both  worn  down 
nearly  to  the  fabric.  This,  of  course, 
meant  front  wheels  badly  out  of  line  and 
a  stop  at  some  garage  for  adjustment. 
Reaching  Greensburg  before  dark,  we 
drove  immediately  to  the  service  station, 
which  proved  to  be  a  station  where 
“service”  meant  something  more  than  a 
badly  over-worked  trade  catchword.  We 
were  promised  early  attention  in  the 
morning  and  went  to  a  hotel  for  the  night, 
the  first  of  the  two  nights  of  the  trip 
that  we  spent  in  hotels.  The  service  sta¬ 
tion  was  as  good  as  its  word.  Two  men 
were  at  work  on  the  car  at  seven  in  the 
morning  and,  several  other  adjustments 
being  found  needed,  it  was  after  10  o’clock 
before  the  car  was  ready  to  go  on.  Sub¬ 
sequent  driving  showed  that  a  fine  job 
had  been  done  upon  the  car  and,  instead 
of  the  $20  or  more  that  we  had  expected 
to  have  to  pay,  our  repair  bill  was  $7.90. 
We  mention  this  as,  perhaps,  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  a  better  day  is  dawning  for 
owners  of  automobiles  who  are  always  at 
the  mercy  of  garage  men  when  car 
troubles  occur. 

At  Greensburg  we  turned  east  to  cross 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  on  the  Lincoln 
Highway,  having  first  been  joined  by  a 
brother  who  wished  to  go  with  us  for  part 
of  the  trip.  Here  is  a  highway  that  we 
wish  to  commend  to  those  within  its  reach 
who  enjoy  -mountain  climbing  by  motor 
car.  We  had  previously  driven  over 
both  it  and  the  National  Pike  that  par¬ 
allels  it  a  few  miles  to  the  south  and  had 
found  it  an  easier  climb,  though  lacking 
somewhat  in  the  more  rugged  mountain 
scenery  of  the  older  trail  which  crosses 
the  mountains  at  higher  levels.  The  sec¬ 
ond  gear  of  a  good  car  need  be  but  little 
used  in  climbing  the  mountains  but  is  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  descending  them. 
Here,  we  met  with  the  second  and  final 
accident  to  the  car.  We  accepted  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  proved  to  be  without  the 
wisdom  that  should  mark  the  counsel  of 
an  older  brother  and  turned  off  the  spark 
at  the  beginning  of  one  long  descent, 
thinking  thus  to  aid  in  keeping  the  en¬ 
gine  cool.  When  turned  on  again  at  the 
foot  of  the  grade,  an  explosion  split  the 
muffler  for  its  entire  length.  Our  entry 
into  Gettysburg  was  marked  by  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  artillery  fire  that  must  have 
made  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  fear 
that  a  second  invasion  by  Lee  was  in 
progress.  The  cost  of  a  new  muffler  at 
Gettysburg  was  $7.50,  cheerfully  paid  by 
the  conscience-stricken  brother,  who  has 
learned  that  all  automobile  engines  can¬ 
not  be  safely  cooled  by  transferring  the 
explosions  of  gas  from  it  cylinders  to  the 
muffler.  M-  B- D. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Aug.  1  a  huge  construc¬ 
tion  crane  dropped  a  500-ton  steel  gate 
for  a  lock  into  the  excavation  of  the 
Welland  Ship  Canal  at  Tliorold,  Ontario. 
Eight  men  were  crushed  to  death,  and 
about  30  others  injured.  It  is  said  that 
at  least  90  men  have  been  killed  in  the 
work  since  construction  of  the  canal  was 
started  15  years  ago. 

A  motor  that  stalled,  or  a  terrified 
student  flyer  who  “froze”  the  controls, 
or  both,  were  credited  by  New  Jersey 
State  Police  for  the  crash  of  a  Waco  bi¬ 
plane  which  plunged  into  a  wheat  field 
near  Metuchen,  N.  .T.,  Aug.  5,  killing  its 
two  occupants  instantly.  The  plane  was 
operating  from  Hadley.  Field  and  fell 
near  where  Harry  Chandler,  air  mail 
pilot,  was  killed  last  year  with  several 
passengers  who  were  up  for  “bargain 
rides.”  The  men  who  lost  their  lives 
were  Staro  M.  Staiger,  35,  of  1076  An¬ 
derson  Ave.,  the  Bronx,  an  instructor  of 
the  Red  Knight  Air  Service,  and  Colling- 
wood  .1.  Harris,  28,  of  464  Orchard  St., 
Cranford,  N.  J.,  whom  he  was  teaching  to 
fly.  Staiger  was  a  veteran  of  the  German 
war-time  air  forces  and  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  members  of 
Richthofen’s  “flying  circus.”  Staiger’s 
widow  has  complained  that  his  body  was 
robbed  before  State  police  arrived. 

Margaret  McCormick,  11,  of  411  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  Elizabeth,  IT.  J.,  died  at  New¬ 
ark  City  Hospital  Aug.  5  of  a  fractured 
skull  suffered  Aug.  4  when  she  was  struck 
at  Broad  and  Academy  Sts.,  Newark, 
by  an  automobile  driven  by  Joseph  Rizzo, 
17,  of  622  Hunterdon  St.,  Newark.  Police 
said  Rizzo  had  just  stolen  the  automobile. 
He  was  re-arrested  on  a  charge  of  mur¬ 
der,  not  manslaughter,  as  is  the  custom  in 
automobile  death  cases  in  New  Jersey. 

Yellowstone  Park  lias  a  new  geyser, 
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believed  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  tlio 
world.  The  new  blower  has  burst  out  in 
the  Fairy  Creek  region  of  the  National 
Park  and  approaches  the  size  of  the  fa 
mous  Excelsior  Geyser,  which  stopped 
playing  in  18S8.  From  a  crater  100  feet 
wide,  120  feet  long  and  eight  feet  deep 
the  new  geyser  bursts  forth  twice  each 
24  hours  and  for  a  three-hour  perhH( 
throws  a  stream  of  water  75  feet  hi-  h 
Occasionally  the  stream  reaches  100  feet 
and  at  such  times  loud  explosions  occur 
every  10  or  15  seconds.  Many  short 
diagonal  streams  spurt  out. 

St.  Patrick’s  Catholic  Church  at  Mon- 
son,  Mass.,  was  damaged  to  an  extent  e  - 
timated  at  fully  $150,000  Aug.  6  by  lire 
believed  to  have  been  started  by  lightning. 

Aug.  6  eight  persons  were  killed  and 
52  injured  at  Mounds,  Ill.,  by  the  derail¬ 
ment  of  two  Illinois  Central  passenger 
trains.  The  Chickasaw,  northbound  from 
Cairo,  hit  a  piece  of  sewer  pipe  which 
lay  on  the  track  and  stopped  unharmed. 
The  fireman,  Manley  Palmer,  leaped  from 
his  cab  to  flag  a  southbound  train,  but 
was  too  late.  Coming  at  the  rate  of  (JO 
miles  an  hour  it  hit  a  kink  in  the  track, 
left  the  rails,  struck  the  side  of  the 
Chickasaw  and  caromed  doivn  the  line  of 
steel  cars,  ripping  them  open  as  though 
they  were  tin  cans.  Seven  of  the  nine 
steel  cars  of  the  Chickasaw  turned  over 
and  fell  on  their  sides  in  a  ditch.  The 
coaches  of  the  southbound  train  remained 
upright,  although  some  of  them  hurdled 
coaches  of  the  other  train  before  coming 
to  a  halt.  The  wreckage  was  to  badly 
tangled  that  acteylene  torches  were  used 
to  cut  the  coaches  apart. 

Ensign  Clayton  Schmich,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Harold  T.  McIntyre,  aviation  machinist’s 
mate,  second  class,  were  killed  Aug.  7 
when  their  plane  fell  into  San  Diego  Bay, 
Cal.  Both  airmen  were  attached  to  the 
fleet  air  service. 

Mrs.  I.  N.  Voris,  94,  of  Balmville,  near 
Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  started  by  automobile 
Aug.  7  for  California.  She  first  visited 
there  67  years  ago,  when  she  was  first 
married.  She  expects  to  reach  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  two  weeks. 

At  the  foot  of  the  picturesque  Pryor 
Mountains,  in  the  Crow  country  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  famed  in  Indian  lore  and  legend, 
Chief  Plenty  Coos,  head  of  the  Crow  na¬ 
tion  and  nestor  of  American  Indian  chief¬ 
tains  Aug.  7  formally  presented  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  a  tract  of  land 
to  be  used  as  a  park  by  future  generations 
of  both  whites  and  reds.  It  has  been  the 
aged  chieftain’s  home  more  than  half  a 
century.  Major  Gen.  James  G.  Ilarbord, 
retired,  under  special  commission  from 
the  Interior  Department,  accepted  the  gift 
for  the  government  and  voiced  to  Plenty 
Coos  the  thanks  of  the  American  people. 

WASHINGTON. — Midwest  farm  lead¬ 
ers,  including  Senator  Howell,  (It.,  Neb.) 
appeared  Aug  1  before  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  to  urge  an  increase  of  50  per  cent 
in  the  duty  on  corn  on  the  ground  that 
Argentine  imports  were  hurting  the  trade 
of  domestic  growers.  Opposition  to  the 
proposal  was  expressed  by  Manuel  Dur¬ 
and,  Argentine  Counsel,  who  termed  it 
“discrimination”  and  contrary  to  the 
views  given  by  the  American  delegation 
to  the  world  economic  conference  in 
Geneva  last  year.  The  commission  gave 
all  parties  until  Sept.  4  to  lile  briefs. 
Frank  P.  Manchester,  secretary  of  the 
Omaha  Grain  Exchange,  described  the 
corn  imported  from  Argentina  as  “hard, 
flinty  and  weevily.”  He  agreed  it  was 
not  interchangeable  with  American  types, 
but  said  the  shipments  were  a  potential 
menace  to  domestic  growers.  J.  O.  Shall, 
representing  Gov.  Ilammill  of  Iowa,  en¬ 
tered  the  latter’s  petition  for  a  higher 
tariff  wall.  IV.  R.  Ogg,  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  said  that  the 
increased  duty  was  necessary  to  enable 
American  growers  to  reach  Pacific  Coast 
markets. 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1929,  are  now  $208,000 
below  the  $3,700,000,000  set  by  President 
C’oolidge  as  the  safety  limit,  Brig.  Gen. 
II.  M.  Lord,  the  Budget  Director,  an¬ 
nounced  Aug.  6,  following  an  all-day  con¬ 
ference  with  Mr.  Coolidge  at  Cedar  Is¬ 
land  Lodge.  Outstanding  among  the  esti¬ 
mates  which  Budget  Director  Lord  had 
submitted  to  the  President  were  $550,- 
000,000  for  debt  reduction  and  $659,000,- 
000  for  national  defense.  The  sum  for 
debt  reduction  exceeds  that  of  the  current 
year  by  about  $10,000,000,  while  the  item 
for  national  defense  is  $39,000,000  more 
than  for  the  fiscal  year  which  began  July 
1.  1928.  The  $3,700,000,000  set  for  1929- 
30  by  President  Coolidge  in  his  speech  at 
the  business  meeting  of  the  government 
on  June  11  does  not  include  the  Post 
Office  Department,  which  Postmaster 
General  New  recently  announced  faced  a 
possible  deficit  of  $100,000,000. 

The  first  of  the  new,  smaller  dollar  bills 
were  run  off  the  presses  at  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  Aug.  7.  Ihe 
first  sheet  will  be  preserved  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  records.  The  new  currency,  accord¬ 
ing  to  present  plans,  will  go  into  circula¬ 
tion  not  later  than  next  July. 

Resources  of  national  banks  in  the 
continental  United  States,  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  were  $28,508,239,000  on  June  30, 
the  largest  amount  in  history  of  the  na¬ 
tional  banking  system.  Comptroller  or 
the  Currency  McIntosh  announced  Aug. 
7.  The  resources  on  June  30  exceeded 
bv  approximately  $350,000,000  those  of 
the  banks  Dec.  31,  1927,  the  only  other 
date  when  they  reached  the  $28,000,000,- 
000  mark. 
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N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

This  is  held  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  Agricultural  School.  There  are  100 
liens  containing  10  pullets  each,  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1927,  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  July 

30,  1928:  _  .  .. 

Summer  House  Cleaning. — One  of  the 
very  critical  periods  in  the  poultryman’s 
calendar  is  at  the  time  when  maturing 
millets  are  housed.  Stock  should  be 
housed  some  time  before  laying  com¬ 
mences,  for  several  reasons: 

1  From  the  standpoint  of  health,  well- 
«rown  stock  is  better  off  when  well 
housed  in  permanent  Winter  quarters, 
since  feeding  and  other  management  fac¬ 
tors  may  be  more  closely  controlled  than 
on  a  bare  and  crowded  range. 

2  Productive  maturity  is  more  uni¬ 

formly  attained  under  proper  housing  con¬ 
ditions.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

3  By  early  housing,  the  set-back  m 

production  which  frequently  occurs  when 
pullets  are  moved  after  laying  starts,  is 

avoided.  ,  .  ... 

4.  Disease  control  is  surer,  especially 
since  most  ranges  tend  to  become  over¬ 
crowded  during  the  late  Summer. 

These  benefits,  however,  will  not  be 
rained,  unless  housing  conditions  are 
Bght  This  is  specially  true  when  grow¬ 
ing  stock  is  exposed  to  disease  through 
improper  sanitary  conditions  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  quarters.  Apparent  health  ot  old 
stock  is  no  guarantee  that  the  house  is 
disease-free.  Old  birds  are  notably  re¬ 
sistant  to  infections  which  are  dangerous 
to  young  stock.  Disease  acquired  at  lious- 
in<r  time  is  serious,  not  only  in  its  im¬ 
mediate  effects  on  production  and  mortali¬ 
ty  but  later  may  be  reflected  in  lessened 
vigor,  poor  hatches,  and  low  vitality  in 
next  season's  chicks.  The  likelihood  of 
an  infection  of  parasites  or  disease  is 
lessened  when  the  laying  house  is  proper¬ 
ly  cleaned.  No  amount  of  pains  taken 
later  can  patch  up  difficulties  incurred 
through  ineffective  Fall  house-cleaning. 

Thorough  cleaning  involves  two  fac¬ 
tors  :  the  complete  removal  of  all  visible 
dirt,  and  the  utter  destruction  of  all  liv¬ 
ing  filth — the  germs  and  parasites^  spread 
throughout  the  house  and  its  furnishings. 
Take  care  of  these  essentials  in  house¬ 
cleaning  by  following  this  plan : 

1.  Remove  all  portable  equipment,  for 
scraping  and  disinfecting  outside  the 

h°2.SeSweep,  scrape,  and  scrub  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  walls  and  floor  until  the  place  is  visi¬ 
bly  clean.  Disinfection  will  be  of  no 
value  if  organisms  are  protected  by  caked- 
on  dirt  or  layers  of  dust. 

3.  Roosts  and  supports  should  be  paint¬ 
ed  with  carbolineum,  creosote  or  undiluted 
coal-tar  disinfectant. 

4.  Spray  thoroughly  with  some  good 
disinfectant.  One  of  the  coal-tar  products, 
followed  a  day  or  two  later  by  a  solution 
of  household  lye,  one  pound  to  gallons 
of  water,  is  recommended.  The  disinfect¬ 
ant  may  be  applied  satisfactorily  with  a 
scrubbing  brush  if  no  sprayer  is  avail¬ 
able.— Locke  James,  Instructor  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  thirty-ninth  week  ot  the 
sixth  Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds 
laid  a  total  of  3,503  eggs  or  50  per  cent. 
This  is  an  increase  of  110  eggs,  or  1.5 
per  cent  over  last  weeks  production. 
Total  production  to  date  since  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  1927,  is  121,250. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns :  E.  E.  Chamberlain,  N.  Y.,  58; 
Vijohn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  57 ;  Dr.  L.  E. 
Heasley,  Mich.,  56 ;  E.  &  D.  Chicken 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  55;  E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich., 
55;  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio, 
54 ;  Warren’s  Farm,  Mo.,  54. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date: 

White  Leghorns— Warren’s  Farm,  Mo., 
1.742;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  .T.,  I,6b9 ; 
E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich,  1,661;  Kilbourn 
Poultry  Farm,  Midi.,  1,636;  Barnes  Hol¬ 
lywood  Strain  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,- 
612 ;  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Del.,  1,571. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Cliarlescote  Farm,  Mass., 

I. 601;  Joseph  P.  Moynalian,  _  Mass.,  1,- 
585;  Foster  D.  Jameson,  Maine,  1,394; 
Pineerest  Orchards,  Mass.,  1,375. 

White  Wyaiulottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  1,065;  Harvey  Byerly,  Pa.,  927. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Robert  C. 
Cobh,  Mass.,  1,442;  Kerr  Chickeries,  N. 

J. ,  1.286;  Poultry  Dept.  O.  A.  C.,  Can., 

1,276. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  1,439;  William  R.  Speck,  N.  Y., 
1,186. 

The  nveather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 

Date  High  Low  Conditions 
July  24  96  65  Clear 

July  25  94  68  Clear 

July  26  92  64  Clear 

July  27  88  69  Cloudy,  rain 

July  28  92  72  Cloudy 

July  29  87  66  Clear 

July  30  90  54  Clear 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices 
govern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest 
plant:  White,  46c;  brown,  41c;  medium, 


Loss  of  Young  Turkeys 

I  have  been  trying  to  raise  turkeys  this 
year  but  do  not  seem  quite  successful. 
When  they  hatched  they  seemed  fine  and 
healthy.  I  fed  them  cooked  cracked  corn 
and  gave  good  care  otherwise.  When  they 
were  about  six  weeks  old  they  died,  two 


a  day,  as  if  having  a  fit.  They  do  not 
seem  lousy  nor  have  been  overfed.  I  have 
another  batch  now  and  am  feeding  these 
cooked  oatmeal.  So  far  they  seem  heal¬ 
thy  and  well.  They  are  with  a  hen,  not  a 
turkey.  Could  you  advise  me? 

Vermont.  mbs.  \v.  h.  f. 

From  midsummer  on  we  receive  numer¬ 
ous  inquiries  as  to  why  young  turkeys 
belonging  to  our  readers  are  dying.  It  is 
usually  stated  that  they  were  strong, 
healthy  poults  up  to  within  a  few  days  of 
death  and  were  found  dead  on  range 
without  apparent  cause.  Most  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  who  try  to  raise  an  keys  have  learned 
from  experience  that  they  are  difficult  to 
bring  to  maturity,  but  the  good  prices  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Fall  for  Thanksgiving  birds 
and  the  need  of  the  money  received  for 
those  raised  and  sold  strongly  impels  to¬ 
ward  renewed  trials  each  year  in  the  hope 
of  greater  success.  Turkeys  were  for¬ 
merly  easy  to  raise  and  a  large  part  of 
northern  farms  had  a  flock.  In  early 
days,  they  were  driven  to  the  great  mar¬ 
kets  in  droves,  being  led  as  much  as 
driven  by  some  one  oii  horseback,  who 
tolled  them  along  with  a  bag  of  corn.  At 
night,  they  roosted  in  trees  near  the  road¬ 
side  while  their  caretaker  found  refresh¬ 
ment  in  nearby  country  inns.  Now,  few 
flocks  of  any  considerable  size  are  seen 
and  the  great  majority  of  farms  have  none 
at  all.  Nevertheless,  a  turkey  farm  with 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  birds  is  occas¬ 
ionally  to  be  found,  showing  that,  for  a 
time,  at  least,  some  are  successful  in 
rearing  these  fine  fowls  on  a  large  scale. 
A  picture  of  such  a  farm  in  Michigan  was 
shown  not  many  months  ago,  a  flock  of 
1,500  birds  being  seen  in  one  enclosure. 

Turkeys  are  subject  to  various  dis¬ 
eases  that  afflict  other  fowls  and  there  is 
no  one  cause  of  death  responsible  for  the 
turkey  _  raiser’s  troubles.  Overfeeding, 
permitting  the  young  poults  to  run  in 
wet  grass,  exposure  to  storms  and  in- 
breeding  have  long  been  the  common  ex¬ 
planations  of  failure  and  doubtless  all 
these  have  a  measure  of  responsibility,  but 
there  are  two  specific  diseases  that  "  must 
be  held  accountable  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  losses.  These  are  coccidiosis  and 
an  inflammation  of  the  intestines  and 
liver  known  as  blackhead.  The  name  is 
not  a  good  one,  for  the  dark  discolora¬ 
tion  of  the  head  which  gave  rise  to  it 
is  not  always  seen.  These  diseases  are 
caused  by  minute  organisms  picked  up 
with  food  and  water  from  ground  soiled 
by  poultry  or  food  contaminated  by  the 
droppings  of  small  birds,  rats  and  other 
vermin.  The  organisms  have  become  so 
widespread  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  avoid  them  in  any  poultry  section ; 
they  are  responsible  for  the  loss  of  count¬ 
less  thousands  of  chicks  yearly. 

None  of  the  investigators  have  yet  been 
able  to  announce  a  cure  for  these  dis¬ 
eases  in  young  turkeys  or  even  any  cer¬ 
tain  method  of  preventing  them.  Those 
who  succeed  in  raising  considerable  num¬ 
bers  usually  attribute  their  success  to 
some  method  of  feeding,  but  it  seems  not 
unreasonble  to  suppose  that  there  may  be 
a  growing  immunity  to  disease  in  turkeys 
that  is  of  greater  importance  than  meth¬ 
ods  of  feeding  and  care.  At  any  rate, 
the  success  obtained  by  some  is  encour¬ 
aging  and,  though  we  cannot  offer  any 
rules  for  rearing  turkeys  that  can  be 
given  ’with  a  promise  of  good  results,  we 
feel  that  a  trial  by  those  situated  to  care 
for  them  is  justified  by  the  possibility  of 
good  returns.  m.  b.  D. 


Range  Paralysis 

What  ails  my  flock  of  pullets,  two 
weeks  old?  I  have  had  quite  a  number 
die  recently.  They  seem  to  become  para¬ 
lyzed  in  one  or  both  feet,  sometimes  in 
one  wing,  and  limp  around  for  a  few 
days  and  die.  They  are  fed  a  grain  ra¬ 
tion  morning  and  evening,  half  barley, 
half  wheat,  and  have  mash  in  hoppers  all 
the  time  also  grit,  charcoal,  ground  bone 
and  oyster  shell.  I  have  a  flock  of  about 
200  Leghorn  hens  which  seem  to  be  in 
very  fine  condition  and  have  been  laying 
very  heavily  all  Winter  and  also  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Every  now  and  then  I  have  a  hen 
die;  have  examined  their  throats  but  can 
find  nothing  the  matter.  The  hens  are 
fed  a  grain  ration  morning  and  evening, 
half  barley,  half  wheat,  and  mash  before 
them  all  the  time,  also  grit,  oyster  shell, 
charcoal  and  ground  bone.  The  buildings 
where  the  pullets  and  hens  are  kept  are 
swept  clean  every  week  and  manure  car¬ 
ried  away  from  the  grounds.  We  spray 
all  the  houses  with  crude  carbolic  solu¬ 
tion  every  week  at  cleaning  time.  Yards 
are  plowed  and  harrowed  two  or  three 
times  each  season  and  everything  kept  in 
best  possible  condition.  j.  E.  B. 

I  judge  that  your  pullets  are  suffering 
from  what  has  been  called  range  paraly¬ 
sis.  This  is  a  disease  that  shows  itself 
by  sudden  loss  of  use  of  one  or  both  feet 
or  wings  iu  birds  otherwise  apparently 
healthy  and  usually  in  growing  pullets  or 
cockerels.  Death  usually  follows  the 
paralysis  within  a  few  days  but  recovery 
may  follow  the  symptoms  noted.  The 
cause  of  this  trouble  is  not  known  and 
there  has  been  no  remedy  found.  As 
there  is  no  certainty  of  this  affection  in 
any  given  case,  however,  a  dead  bird 
should  be  opened  and  the  interior  of  the 
digestive  tract  examined  for  worms.  If 
these  are  found  in  large  numbers,  the  flock 
should  be  given  appropriate  treatment. 
For  the  commonly  found  round  worms, 
the  most  simple  treatment  is  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  1  lb.  of  tobacco  dust  of  guaranteed 
per  cent  or  better  nicotine  content  to 
100  lbs.  of  mash,  this  mash  to  be  that 


ordinarily  fed  and  the  mixture  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks 
and  repeated  after  a  like  interval  if 
needed.  M.  B.  D. 


Quick  Growing  Chicks 

What  grade  of  baby  chicks  grow  the 
best  in  the  first  six  weeks,  put  on  most 
flesh,  and  what  is  the  best  food  for  them 
to  have  good  results?  p.  J. 

I  assume  that  you  have  breed  rather 
than  grade  in  mind  in  inquiring  about 
the  rate  of  growth  of  chicks,  as  the  grade 
or  quality  within  a  breed  would  make  but 
little  difference  in  early  growth.  The 
larger  breeds,  like  the  R.  I.  Reds,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  or  the  still  larger  Brahmas 
or  Black  Jersey  Giants,  make  larger  broil¬ 
ers  than  such  small  breeds  as  the  Leg¬ 
horns  but  for  early  or  small  broilers  the 
White  Leghorns  develop  to  a  market¬ 
able  age  about  as  quickly  as  the  large 
breeds.  The  Leghorn  chick  takes  on  a 
breast  development  that  is  desirable  in 
a  broiler  and  makes  its  use  as  such  feasi¬ 
ble  at  an  early  age.  A  table  of  growth 
published  by  the  Storrs  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  compares  the  White  Leghorn  with 
the  R.  I.  Red  in  rates  of  growth  from 
one  to  24  weeks  of  age.  Average  results 
show  that  the  Leghorns  should  reach  a 
weight  of  .69  lb.,  or  a  little  over  half  a 
pound,  at  6  weeks  of  age,  -while  the  R.  I. 
Red  chick  should  develop  to  a  weight  of 
.74  lb.,  or  practically  three-quarters  of  a 
pound,  at  the  same  age.  At  12  weeks,  the 
Leghorn  chick  should  weigh  nearly  2  lbs. 
(1.8  lbs.),  the  R.  I.  Red  a  little  over  2 
lbs  (2.3  lbs;).  A  growing  mash,  fed  with 
milk,  will  give  the  most  rapid  development 
in  young  chicks  if  quick  growth  is  the 
end  desired.  If  the  chicks  are  to  be 
raised  to  maturity  as  layers,  less  high 
protein  food  in  the  form  of  milk  or  meat 
may  be  desirable,  a  sturdy  well  developed 
frame  rather  than  soft  flesh  being  the 
end  to  be  aimed  at.  m.  b.  d. 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  1085) 

The  market  for  native  vegetables  was 
in  better  shape  than  a  few  days  ago  when 
floods  of  shipped-in  stock  was  being  mar¬ 
keted.  Moderate  offerings  of  tomatoes  ap¬ 
peared  on  all  markets.  Demand  for  sweet 
corn  was  good  and  Golden  Bantam 
topped  the  market  prices.  The  first  Lima 
beans  in  commercial  quantities  appeared 
generally  throughout  the  State. 

Among  native  fruits,  berries  were 
scarce  due  to  rains  and  poor  harvesting 
weather.  Native  Greensboro  peaches 
were  available,  but  found  poor  markets 
due  to  low  prices  asked  for  shipped-in 
Elberta  peaches. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Bridgeport,  Aug.  7. — Peaches,  6  4-qt. 
bskts,  $1.25  to  $2.25 ;  red  raspberries,  qt., 
36  to  40c;  beans,  green,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
beets,  doz.  bchs,  45  to  50c ;  cabbage,  bu., 
50  to  75e ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  45  to  50c ; 
celery,  12  stalk  bunch,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
corn,  sweet,  100  ears.  $3  to  $4 ;  lettuce, 
doz.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  onions,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75 ;  potatoes,  new,  bbl.,  $2.75  to  $3 ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  tomatoes,  14 
qts.,  $2.75  to  $3.  Broilers,  live,  lb., 
28  to  36c ;  chicken,  dressed,  lb.,  37  to 
48c ;  fowl,  dressed,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  live, 
lb.,  25  to  28c :  eggs,  Conn,  newlaid  fancy, 
55  to  60c ;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  54  to 
55c ;  Conn,  extra,  53  to  55c ;  Conn,  gath¬ 
ered,  50  to  53c ;  western,  34  to  40c ;  but¬ 
ter,  best  tub,  lb.,  45  to  47c;  best  print, 
lb.,  49  to  50c.  Calves,  best,  live,  lb., 
14  to  16c;  heavy,  lb.,  10  to  12c. 

Hartford,  Aug.  8. — Peaches,  6  4-qt. 
bskts,  $1.50  to  $2;  red  raspberries,  qt., 
32  to  40c;  beans,  green,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.25 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  carrots,  doz.  bchs, 
35  to  45c ;  celery,  12  stalk  bunches,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  corn,  sweet,  100  ears,  $2.50  to 
$3.50 ;  lettuce,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.40 ;  onions, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  peas,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ; 
potatoes,  new,  bbl .  $2.50  to  $3 ;  spinach, 
bu.,  85c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  14  qts.,  $3 
to  $3.75.  Broilers,  live,  lb.,  25  to  38c ; 
chickens,  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  55c ;  fowl, 
dressed,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  live,  lb.,  24  to 
30c ;  eggs,  Conn,  newlaid  fancy,  55c ; 
Conn,  special  No.  1,  50  to  55c;  Conn, 
special  No.  2,  45  to  50c ;  Conn,  extra,  48 
to  50c ;  Conn,  gathered,  42  to  46c ;  west¬ 
ern,  33  to  40c ;  butter,  best  tub,  lb.,  46  to 
48c;  best  print,  lb.,  49  to  51c. 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

*  quick  growing,  largest  kind,  also 

INDIAN  RUNNERS 


250  egg  strain,  post  paid,  $24.00  per  100,  in  smaller  lots 
26c  a  piece.  Immediate  deliveries. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Theresa,  New  York 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 


DIAMOND  PICK 


“It's  Better  Because  It's  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


BUY  OF  WENTWORTH  BROS. 

Manufacturers  of  Poultry  Equipment 
CORNISH.  MAINE  -  -  Get  Circulars 


FEED 

MIXERS, 

Etc. 


FOR  AUGUST 

SPECIAL  MATING  RED  CHICKS 

from  N.  E.  Accredited  breeders,  free  from 
B.  W.  D.,  at  818.00  per  hundred. 

RED  and  BARRED  ROCK.  PULLETS, 
6  weeks  old  and  older,  at  prices  to  interest  you. 

HALL  BROS.*  Wallingford.  Conn. 
Box  60,  or  ’phone  645-5 


Strickler’s  Quality  July  Chicks 

Hatches  August  tS-18-20-37.  Ship  C.  O.  1>. 

Large  type  Tancred-Rarron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  254-312  egg  line  matings. 
Ho  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy 
and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
Bhipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  at  $9  per  100,  $26 
per  300,  $43  per  600,  $85  per  1000.  10% 
books  order.  Free  circular. 

I.EONAR1)  F.  8TRICKLEK,  Box  It,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C  0.0/ 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.O.  D.,  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 


Prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Wh.  S  Br.  Leghorns . 

S2  25 

$4  00 

$  7.00 

Br.  Rocks  8  R.  1.  Reds . 

2.75 

5  00 

9  00 

Wh  Rocks  8  Wh.  Wyandottes 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Broiler  Chicks . 

2  25 

4  00 

7.00 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  705  Belief onte.  Pa. 


DELIVERY — Beainnlng  Aug.  1  .Hatching  days  every  Thursday 

White  Rock-White  Wyandotte  cross  breeds  from  Blood 
Tested  Matings,  exceptionally  fine  for  Fall  broilers 
and  roasters — only  $1  2.60  per  100. 

Straight  Breeds — Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes,  $14.50 
perlOOpostpaid.  Add2cperchick  for  lots  less  than  100 
1  t  Week  Old  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  $1.15 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  llept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Cloverdale  ^  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  For  six  years  now  we  have  used  only  males  from 
hens  that  laid  ideal  pure  white  eggs,  240  or  over.  Uni¬ 
form  beautiful  birds.  Exceptional  quality  in  breeding 
pens  and  trios.  12  and  16  weeks  old  Cockerels,  half 
price.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  FarmR.F^.JN0D.e1H,^Tti^d?N.y. 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $2.75  $6.00  $9.00 

Barred  Rocks...  2.75  5.00  9.00 

White  Leghorns..  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2,50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

,500  lots,  J-jC  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  I.AUVER  -  McALISTEIlVILLE,  PA. 


MULSH’S  S 

f  f  V  ' ^  *  *  ■“*  Barred  Rock .  9c 

■-AVJ  /"If  Heavy  Mixed .  8c 

1  H  |fi  IV  ^  100%  live  delivery  guaran- 
teed-  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

JA8.  E.  UI.8II  -  BEAVER  SPRING8,  PA- 

15  A  RV  Mixed .  $7  per  100 

Grv D  I  S.C.  W.  Leghorns .  7  per  10O 

Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

'-'Fll'-rvO  Reds . .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  600  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  Me  Allstervllle,  Pa. 

II  |  W£  O  Barred  Rocks  .  .  $8.50  a  100 

W n  I  W  |I3  S.  C.  Reds -  9  00  a  100 

Heavy  Mixed  .  .  7.50  a  100 

Every  chick  guaranteed— prompt  delivery. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Reduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching- 
daily.  Active,  husky,  purebred  chicks.  12  varieties.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENtORrs  HATCHER1 , 
142  Main  {trail.  NssksotHk,  N.  J.  Phase  1804  ar  J37. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  jSESr  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  $9;  “Martin’s  Strain”  White 
Wyandottes,  $11;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7.50  per  100.  From  per¬ 
sonally  selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100%  live 
delivery.  F.  C.  ROMItt,  Veterinarian,  Boavar  Springs,  Pa. 


uay-viu  uncus  ioo-$9.oo, 

V  600-$4*. 50, 1000-880.00. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  and  HEAVY  MIXED 
50-64.50,  100-68.00,  .500-667.50. 

Free  range  flocko.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

It.  N.  I.AUVER  -  -  McAllotervIlle,  Pa 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
Hatches  every  week.  Low  prices. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


Lesher’s  Leghorn  Pullets 

Healthy,  range  reared,  some  now  laying.  Hatched 
March  29th  to  April  5th.  Priced  for  quick  sale  at 

$1.50  each. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 

niirifC1’"11  Leghorns,  $10-100;  W.  Leghorns, 
^-'R*3,V.MVij$8-100:  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $9-100; 
White  Rocks,  $12-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light,  $7.  May 
prices.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  I  pay  the  postage, 
Circular  free.  JAOOH  MF.MOMi,  Itox  2.  MeAlUterville,  i’a. 


1 00  LEGHORN  PULLETS  &  " 

hardy,  from  good  laying  flocks,  $1 .50.  Crates  $1.50,  re¬ 
fund  on  return,  20  to  crate.  HUGH  H.  HARTMAN,  Cbestertown,  Md. 


Marcli-April  hatch— Barred  Rock,  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Rock  Cockerels.  Free 
range  Stock.  JULES  FKANCAIS,  Westluimpton  Bench,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  bronze  turkey  loos,  $5.00  per  12  postpaid. 

Valuable  instructions  with  order.  Pekin  Duck  eggs, 
$2.00  per  12.  IIIOII LAND  FARM,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  i’a. 


S3  Barred  Rock  Chicks  "itiP 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

01IAS.  F.  EWING  Itt.  1  McCLURE,  PA. 


RraH  tn.l  au  Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS. 
UIGU  IU  LdJ  March  hatch.  J.  TR0PFAN0,  Sparrowbush,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Pullets  Jock! 

March  to  June  hatched.  LALLY  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J 


8-Week  Leghorn  Pullets  in  -ve,y  way 


$450  per  500.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM 


each,  $95  per  100, 

Southampton,  N.  T. 


Pullets 


BARRED  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS 

12  wks.  old.  Good  stock.  Seeing  is 
believing.  Come  and  see. 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 

0  O  WHITE  LEGHORN  pnnvrnri  p  Morgan-Tancred  Strain 
O.U.  PEDIGREED  UULRCRCLOs  10-12  week  old.  Write 
for  prices.  CEDAR1IURST  POULTRY  FARM  Boa  T  Rahway.  N  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  C1HCK8.|EGG8,  STOCK. 
SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  195  A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Is  the  Co-operative  Real  Estate  Ex¬ 
change,  913  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H., 
reliable?  They  called  here  and  wished  to 
list  my  place.  They  have  listed  several 
in  my  locality.  They  take  a  picture  of  the 
farm  and  you  pay  the  agent  $5.  Then 
they  list  your  place  in  magazines,  book¬ 
lets,  etc.,  and  they  send  inquiries  to  you. 
You  pay  $33.50,  plus  agents  $5  for  their 
work.  Their  head  office  is  in  Waterville, 
Me.  A.  Newcombe  represents  them  here. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  know,  as  they  keep 
calling  here.  c.  G.  H. 

New  Hampshire. 

Our  usual  advice,  “Do  not  pay  money 
in  advance  on  any  pretext  for  the  sale  of 
farm  property,”  applies  to  this  case. 
Those  who  do  so  in  our  experience  are 
only  contributing  to  the  easy  living  of 
real  estate  sharks.  In  all  the  years  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  been  exposing  these  schemes 
we  have  no  record  of  any  property  being 
sold  by  an  agent  soliciting  an  advance  fee. 
It  is  time  enough  to  pay  commission  on 
the  sale  of  a  property  when  the  title  and 
purchase  price  have  passed. 

'The  enclosed  from  the  H.  W.  Bleam 
Enterprises,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  looks 
like  another  “easy-money”  proposition. 
Inasmuch  as  he  offers  nothing  and  he 
does  not  wish  anyone  to  believe  that  he 
is  under  any  obligation  to  them,  I  do  not 
see  how  anything  can  be  done  about  it. 
But  a  note  of  warning  in  the  Publisher’s 
Desk  column  might  be  of  some  use.  How¬ 
ever,  you  keep  on  the  work-at-homes 
schemes  fairly  often,  yet  people  get  stuck 
on  the  same.  Perhaps  after  a  while  the 
public  will  be  educated.  Do  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged,  as  you  are  doing  a  splendid 
work  in  the  campaign  against  dishonest 
advertising.  C.  R.  K. 

New  York. 

The  H.  W.  Bleam  Enterprise  proposi¬ 
tion  which  the  subscriber  forwards,  is 
simply  an  appeal  for  $10  without  any 
promise  or  agreement  as  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  said  $10  will  be  used,  except  it 
will  build  up  Mr.  Bleam’s  bank  account. 
There  is  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Bleam 
is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  oil 
industry.  The  scheme  is  so  palpably 
one  to  secure  “easy  money”  that  we  do 
not  regard  it  as  dangerous.  We  have  every 
reason  for  encouragement  in  the  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  work.  We  cannot  hope  to 
put  all  the  dishonest  schemes  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  if  we  only  save  a  reasonable 
percentage  of  our  people  from  falling  vic¬ 
tims  to  crooks  and  frauds,  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied. 

Is  W.  A.  Hadley  of  Stanstead,  Que¬ 
bec,  a  reliable  man  to  do  business  with? 
He  advertises  a  sure  way  to  catch  foxes 
and  will  sell  his  method  for  $10,  provid¬ 
ed  I  do  not  disclose  it  to  anybody  else. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  j.  R. 

We  do  not  know  Mr.  Hadley,  but  we 
have  advised  the  subscriber  not  to  part 
with  his  $10  for  any  secret  process  of 
catching  foxes  or  for  any  like  purpose. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  faker  who  adver¬ 
tised  years  ago,  when  the  potato  bugs 
first  appeared,  “Send  $1  for  sure  meth¬ 
od  of  killing  potato  bugs.”  Those  who 
sent  the  dollar  received  two  little  blocks 
of  wood  with  instruction  to  place  the  bug 
between  these  blocks  and  press  together. 
There  are  many  such  schemes  for  get¬ 
ting  easy  money,  and  we  suspect  the  in¬ 
structions  for  catching  foxes  is  on  this 
order. 

The  enclosed  letter  from  Hilliard’s 
Working  Marvel,  206  Prospect  St.,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  explains  a  proposition  I  have 
applied  for.  Would  you  give  any  in¬ 
formation  you  may  have  regarding  the 
standing  of  this  concern?  R.  H.  - 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  a  device  or  platform  to  attach 
to  outside  of  a  window  when  cleaning, 
putting  up  awnings,  etc.  The  concern  pro¬ 
poses  sending  out  these  platforms  in  a 
knocked-down  condition  and  promises  to 
pay  $1.25  for  assembling.  It  sounds  very 
much  like  the  schemes  advertising  for 
women  to  do  home  sewing,  etc.  We  can 
conceive  of  no  logical  reason  why  this 
concern  should  send  the  parts  to  peo¬ 
ple  at  a  distance  for  assembling.  The 
work  can  unquestionably  be  done  more 
economically  where  the  parts  are  cut  out. 
The  concern  is  not  rated  by  the  commer¬ 
cial  agencies.  We  suggest  caution. 


Misrepresentation  of  a  course  in  auto¬ 
motive  engineering  offered  by  a  corre¬ 
spondence  school  is  prohibited  by  an  or¬ 
der  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Greer  College  of  Automotive 
Engineering,  Chicago. 

The  Greer  school  was  charged  with  ad¬ 
vertising  a  certain  price  for  its  course  as 
a  special  offer  during  a  limited  period 
when  in  truth  the  price  offered  was  none 
other  than  the  regular  price  for  the 
course. 

The  commission  found  the  respondent’s 
representations  had  a  tendency  to  mis¬ 
lead  prospective  pupils  into  the  belief  that 
by  purchasing  the  course  they  would  ef¬ 
fect  a  financial  saving  and  because  of  the 
so-called  special  price  would  secure  the 
best  available  opportunity  to  receive  the 
type  of  instruction  advertised  by  the 
school.  The  course  included  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  automotive  mechanics,  electricity, 
battery  trade,  welding,  salesmanship  and 
garage  management. 

The  order  to  cease  and  desist  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  Representing  in  advertisements,  cor¬ 
respondence  or  otherwise  that  respond¬ 
ents’  course  of  instruction  or  any  of 
them  are  offered  at  a  less  price  than  the 
price  therefor  which  the  respondents 
usually  receive,  when  such  is  not  the  fact ; 
or,  in  any  manner  misrepresenting  the 
regular  and  usual  price  of  any  such  course 
of  instruction. 

2.  Making  in  advertisements  or  other¬ 
wise  any  untruthful  or  misleading  state¬ 
ment  or  representation  concerning  any 
courses  of  instruction. — Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

The  fake  reduced  prices  on  correspond¬ 
ence  courses,  such  as  prohibited  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  is  quite  the 
common  practice  of  correspondence 
schools,  while  some  of  them  are  able  to 
juggle  the  offer  so  as  to  make  the  reduc¬ 
tion  appear  genuine.  Aside  from  this 
form  of  deception  the  greater  evil  is  in 
the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  those 
who  are  induced  to  sign  orders  for  mail 
courses  for  one  reason  or  another  are 
unable  to  secure  any  benefit  from  them, 
and  the  money  so  invested  is  lost.  When 
payment  is  discontinued  the  signer  is 
bombarded,  with  collection  agency  letters 
threatening  all  sorts  of  dire  consequences, 
if  the  claim  is  not  settled.  We  are  told 
that  more  than  75  per  cent  of  those  sign¬ 
ing  for  correspondence  courses  complete 
the  studies.  The  R.  N.-Y.  accepts  no  ad¬ 
vertising  of  correspondence  courses.  So 
far  as  we  know  the  paper  stands  alone 
in  maintaining  this  policy. 

Would  you  send  me  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Home  Health  Institute,  1482 
Broadway,  New  York?  Enclosed  find  some 
of  their  literature.  They  get  agents  to 
sell  their  books.  I  have  a  sample  copy 
of  their  “Household  Physician.”  Let  me 
know  right  away  if  they  are  reliable  or 
not.  s.  m.  w. 

Connecticut. 

We  find  no  record  of  Home  Health  In¬ 
stitute  in  our  reference  books.  This  class 
of  books  contain  a  great  deal  of  obsolete 
remedies  some  of  which  are  all  right  if 
the  trouble  is  correctly  diagnosed.  But 
that  is  where  the  danger  of  depending  on 
such  remedies  printed  in  this  class  of 
books  recommending  home  treatment 
comes  in.  The  books  are  sold  at  an  ex¬ 
travagant  price  by  strong-arm  salesman¬ 
ship  methods.  We  again  warn  country 
women  against  signing  orders  with  book 
agents  on  time  payment  for  such  books. 

Relative  to  J.  A.  Stransky  of  South 
Dakota  and  his  “vaporizer”  for  automo¬ 
biles  a  subscriber  sends  us  a  further 
statement  regarding  similar  easy-money 
projects : 

There  ai’e  two  other  concerns  selling 
vaporizers  that  are  offshoots  of  Stransky 
in  that  they  learned  the  game  from  him 
and  started  out  for  themselves. 

One  advertises  as  Super,  Milwaukee, 
and  he  has  a  vaporizer  he  claims  he  in¬ 
vented  while  he  was  an  aviator,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  used  to  be  in  the  im¬ 
plement  business  in  Pukwana,  and  his 
wife  worked  in  Stransky’s  office  and  later 
they  moved  to  Milwaukee  and  started  in 
the  vaporizer  and  have  done  quite  well 
at  it.  The  other  is  James  May  who  does 
business  as  the  Western  Specialty  Co., 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  and  he  has  a  vaporizer. 
He  was  formerly  office  manager  for 
Stransky,  but  quit  him  and  started  in  for 
himself  about  April,  1924.  He  started 
with  a  small  room  and  two  young  boys 
working  for  him,  and  when  I  went  back 
there  in  September,  he  had  rented  a  room 
about  24x100  and  had  24  working  for 
him  and  he  said  in  one  day  he  took  in 
over  $1,500.  I  just  speak  of  this  to  show 
you  how  a  man  grows  if  he  has  the  right 
scheme  and  knows  how  to  work  it. 


Daughter  :  “I  want  some  money  for 
my  trousseau.”  Father:  “But,  my  dear 
child.  I  didn’t  know  you  were  even 
engaged !”  Daughter :  “Good  heavens, 
father !  Don’t  you  ever  read  the  papers?” 
— Liverpool  Echo. 


men. 


Throws 
and  Blows 

Saves  One 
Man 


Never  a  Moment's  Lost  Time 

“TT  never  gives  any  trouble  and  no  stops  are  ever  required  ” 
A  writes  S.  M.  Richardson,  Smith  Grove,  Ky.  “We  ran  six 
days  and  never  made  a  stop  for  any  kind  of  trouble.”  Others 
say:  Our  Papec  simply  can’t  be  clogged.”  “The  feeder  roll 
does  away  with  one  man  completely.” 
“Never  before  was  my  ensilage  cut  so  fine!” 
“Knives  are  easy  to  adjust.  The  machine  can 
be  set  up  ready  to  run  in  20  minutes  by  two 
i.”  “Lightness  of  draft.”  “I  use  5  to  8 
gallons  of  fuel  less  each  day.” 

Write  for  FREE  1928  Catalog 
It  tells  how  to  cut  your  silo-filling  costa 

Papec  Machine  Co. 

110  Main  St. 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Over  50  Distributing  Centers 
Assure  Prompt  Service 


SAVE  TIME,  LABOR  AND  EXPENSE 


Get  the  potatoes  easily,  quickly  and 
with  least  possible  skinning  and  bruis¬ 
ing.  The  “Success  Junior”  is  designed 
for  the  small  grower..  Low  cost  and 
pays  for  itself  the  first  year.  Every 
farmer  should  have  a  “Success  Junior.’* 
We  also  build  the  Farquhar  Elevator 
Digger — the  original  Rigid  Tongue  Dig¬ 
ger.  Designed  for  the  larger  grower. 
Gets  all-  the  Potatoes  and  leaves  them  in 
an  even  row  easy  to  pick.  Strongly 
built  and  priced  within  reach  of  every 
grower. 


Write  for  illustrated  Catalog. 


ROSS  Twoln-One 

Silo  Filler -Feed  Cutter 


Sold  with  the 
positive  guar¬ 
antee  to  cut 
finer  —  blow 
higher  and 
run  .easier 
with  less 
horse-power. 
No  silo  too  high — no  com  too  large — never 
chokes.  Sizes  to  suit  your  power. 

It  cuts  feed  in  }/&  inch  lengths  and  thus 
serves  those  who  need  feed  as  a  cutter  mill 
prepares  it.  Check  below  product  and 
we  will  send  catalog. 

ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 

Established  1850  C79  Warder  St. 

Silo  Fillers  □  Silo  □  Cribs  □ 


FREE  SOIL  TESTER  if  you  send  your  name.  Also 
literature  which  tells  how  to  make  $4  for  $1  from  your 
land.  Test  your  own  soil.  Get  these  Free  Facts  which 
are  making  big  money  for  thousands  of  farmers. 

HOLDEN 

LIME.  AND  FER1 

30%  fewer  parts  on  the 
Holden  than  any  other 
spreader  means  Low 
Upkeep  Cost.  More 
simple  and  stronger 
construction  than  any 
other  spreader.  Spreads 
wet  or  dry  material  20  feet.  Get  the  entire  story.  Write 

THE  HOLDEN  CO.,  Inc. 

308  Nowland  Peoria,  III. 


Pumps  Wate 


Have  you  a  spring  or  stream  of  three 
or  more  gallons  a  minute  and  three 
feet  fall  or  more  ?  If  so  you  can  raise 
water  75  feet  or  more  with  our  Rife 
Ham.  It  also  furnishes  air  for  pressure 
system.  No  fuel— easy  to  install. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

20-0  West  St.  New  York  City 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years  ’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLI,  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER! 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY, 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1843 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wf  1  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
SELl\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

[ENc' 

'Nq 


CORRUGATED  -  PLAIN  -  V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA 

WORLD'S  BEST  IRON  *  ft  O  STEEL  MARKET 


WITTE  Engines 


50  New  Features.  Years  ahead  of  old  style 
engines.  Run  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Dis¬ 
tillate  or  Gas.  MORE  Power — LESS  Cost. 
Easy  to  Start — Easy  to  Use.  2  to  30  H-P. 
Lowest  Prices.  Easiest  Terms.  Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1 80C  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1 89C  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

railt.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
BENNETT  MFG.  CO„  Box  604  Westerville,  Ohio 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  ami  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N-  J 


V XT  W  FMan’s  Com  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
fr  M  §  #"  §  Only  $25,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 

A\A  \m*A  A  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
n  vester.  Procets  Mfg.  Co.,  Salina.  Ivans- 

Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St,  New  York  City 


Rules  for  Motorists 

The  following  sensible  rules  for  motor 
drivers  are  sent  by  Rev.  Dr.  L.  F.  Haley, 
of  Madrid,  N.  Y. : 

1  Watch  your  gas,  oil  and  water. 

2  Slow  down  and  be  able  to  stop  at 
nil  railroad  crossings. 

3  Slow  down  on  every  curve,  and  keep 
to  the  right  side  of  the  road. 

4  Never  pass  any  vehicle  on  a  lull  or 
furve  unless  you  can  see  the  road  is  clear. 

5  Always  give  signal  to  motorist  be¬ 
hind  when  slowing  down  or  turning. 

6.  Slow  down  through  towns,  and  when 
soing  down  hills. 

7.  Drive  slowly  on  wet  roads  and 

through  fog.  .  , 

8  Sound  horn  at  road  crossings,  and 

stop  at  arterial  highways. 

9  Slow  down  when  you  see  an  ap¬ 
proaching  car  about  to  pass  another  car. 
1  10.  Keep  you  eye  on  the  road. 


AGENTS 

U/E  have  openings  for  a 
W  limited  number  of  sub¬ 
scription  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States. 

Must  be  of  good  char¬ 
acter  and  appearance 
and  have  own  car. 
Full  time.  No  side 
lines.  Write  for  appli¬ 
cation  blank  to  Sub¬ 
scription  Department. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


WANTED  bran’ AND  MIDDLING  BAGS 

Write  for  our  new  attractive  Price  List.  We  pay 
freight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  Com¬ 
munity  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BLEICIIFEl.D  BAG  Jt 
BUItLAP  CO.,  15  Peckham  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

IIAIIAP  Modern,  13  rooms,  2  baths,  steam,  garage 
HSllSSr  tor  12  cars  centrally  located,  ideal  for 
lIVVIlk  small  hotel,  none  in  town  of  12,000;  price 
right.  Apply  THOMAS  MicBEAN  AGENCY,  Easthampton,  Maas. 

n_I, 200  Acre  Dairy  Farm,  27  head 

Uelaware  County  cattle,  horses  and  complete 

line  machinery.  Fine  buildings.  $6,6  00 — $2,500  cash. 
GEORGE  HOAG  -  -  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

Georgia  Pecan  Farm  “ r.T8’ phve  *fi3no , ©oo! 

TERMS.  CHAS.  ENGLISH,  Andersonville,  Ga. 


CIDER 


Cloth,  racks,  pumps,  graters, 2  second 
hand  presses.  Catalog  free. 
PALMER  BROS*  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Ulanlaii  In  Dim  OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices, 
nallieu  10  DUJ  OWASCO  BAG  CO.,Rochester,N  Y 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
®50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Students  for  Training  School — The 
Chester  Hospital  School  for  Nurses,  accredited 
>'.v  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  offers  a  three-year 
course  in  nursing  to  single,  young  women,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  35  years.  Educational 
requirements,  one  year  high  school.  Student 
nurses’  uniforms  are  provided  on  admission. 
Text  books  at  cost.  Allowance  for  first  year 
per  month,  second  year  $10  per  month,  third 
year  $12  per  month  with  full  maintenance.  The 
nurses’  home  grounds,  adjacent  to  hospital,  pro¬ 
vides  hygienic  quarters  for  (10  nurses.  Graduate 
nurses  receive  from  $42  to  $48  per  week  with 
maintenance.  Applicants,  address  SUPT,  Ches- 
tcr  Hospital,  Chester,  Pa. 

WANTED — For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons, 
women  between  the  ages  of  25  to  35  years,  in 
good  physical  health;  applicants  must  have  had 
equivalent  of  second  year  high  school  education; 
must  be  active  and  of  good  moral  habits;  sal- 
ar5’  $60  to  $90  per  month  with  full  maintenance 
and  laundry;  located  in  Westchester  County,  40 
miles  from  New  York  City;  promotion  according 
i°  ability  and  service;  for  complete  information 
aPPly  to  LEO  J.  PALMER,  M.  D.,  Superintend¬ 
ent,  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women, 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED — Competent  farm  hand;  must  be  good 
Peach  and  apple  picker;  state  experience  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  4466,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Settled  woman  assist  general  house¬ 

work  and  cooking;  steady  position  in  refined 
Christian  family  with  children;  reference;  sal¬ 
ary  $65.  ETZEL,  Ace  Farm,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Couple  September  1;  man  for  gen- 

nral  farm  work;  wife  for  housekeeper.  AD- 
'  ERTISER  4481,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  at  once,  a  cow  tester  for  the  Mid- 
dlesex  County,  Conn.,  Cow  Test  Association; 
°r  particulars  write  to  PHILIP  F.  DEAN, 
'  ounty  Agent,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Wanted — Man  and  wife  for  boys’  school;  as¬ 

sistant  farmer  and  experienced  laundry  ma- 
'J'on:  salary  $1,440,  maintenance.  GRANT 
1  ANCHEU,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  and  team 
work;  references.  CHAS.  L.  SCOFIELD,  R. 
D.  31,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


ATTENDANTS,  women  only,  $54-$C6  month 
and  maintenance;  good  health  required;  va¬ 
cancies  in  Creedmoor  division;  a  new  hospital, 
with  opportunities  for  advancement;  apply  by 
letter,  stating  details  to  BROOKLYN  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  by  September  1  two  (2)  test  cow 
milkers  for  four  times  a  day  milking  for 
making  official  records  with  Holstein  cows;  $75 
per  month,  board  and  room;  send  reference  and 
state  experience.  FORSGATE  FARMS,  James- 
burg,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single,  general  farm-hand  and  good 
dry-hand  milker;  state  wages  wanted.  JOHN 
QUELL,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — About  September  1  a  competent 
Protestant  woman  as  cook  and  baker  for  a 
small  family  on  Long  Island  near  New  York 
City;  one  willing  with  the  assistance  of  an¬ 
other  maid  to  do  the  entire  work  of  a  small 
cottage,  except  laundry;  country  person  pre¬ 
ferred;  when  answering  send  reference  and 
wages  expected  to  MRS.  A.  W.,  Box  721, 
Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— September  1,  clean,  Protestant, 
young  man  desiring  experience  on  commercial 
poultry  plant;  $45,  board  and  lodging  to  start; 
give  references.  ADVERTISER  4507,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  single  men  for  general  farm 
work;  steady  year  around  job;  wages  $60  per 
month;  good  board  and  laundry  done;  references 
required;  job  open  September  1;  telephone  1580. 
FRANK  AGOR,  Jr.,  Lafayette  Ave.,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  work  including  milking  on  dairy  farm; 
state  size  of  family  and  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4517,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  A  working  manager  for  general 
farm  in  New  York  State;  write  fully  giving 
experience,  references,  age,  wages  expected, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  4514,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  on  dairy  farm; 

state  wages.  MAGNOLIA  FARM,  Muscogee, 
Fla. 


WANTED — Good  dry-hand  milker  for  15  cows 
and  barn  work;  no  field  work;  year  round 
job;  state  experience  and  pay  wanted  in  first 
letter:  also  boy  to  help  on  milk  route  and  milk. 
ORADELL  FARMS,  Oradell,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  married  man  to  work  on  a  farm 
cutting  brush  and  firewood,  garden  work, 
lawns,  and  miscellaneous  work  about  the  owner’s 
house  and  grounds;  permanent  employment. 
ADVERTISER  4520,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  married,  to  take  full 
charge  at  plant:  one  thoroughly  understanding 
the  business,  brooding,,  breeding,  feeding  for 
egg  production:  wife  do  the  cooking.  IDEAL 
POULTRY  FARM.  Phone  1629,  Westfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged,  educated  farmer,  sin¬ 
gle  or  married,  with  small  family;  I  have  a 
150-acre  farm,  small  tested  herd  making  about 
100  quarts  grade  A  milk;  50  acres  are  in  pas¬ 
ture,  50  in  clover  and  Alfalfa  and  25  in  corn; 
all  the  necessary  machinery  to  work  the  place, 
including  two  good  men;  I  want  a  capable  man 
to  bring  the  production  of  this  farm  to  a  high 
level,  raise  all  necessary  forage,  etc.,  and  at¬ 
tend  to  the  construction  of  necessary  improve¬ 
ments;  one  who  will  make  for  himself  a  perma¬ 
nent  position  in  this  business;  first-class  refer¬ 
ences  required  and  personal  interview  suggested. 
Address,  in  confidence,  and  state  compensation 
expected.  ADVERTISER  4505,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HELP  Wanted  Male — Stephen,  the  gardener, 
back  at  his  garden  on  HUNTER  BROOK 
ROAD,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

FIREPLACE  Doctor — All  smoky  fireplaces  can 
be  cured  of  that  disease  if  the  right  doctor  is 
called;  over  30  years’  experience;  my  work 
guarantees  itself.  JOHN  C.  ELFRING,  214-21 
35th  Ave.,  Bayside,  N.  Y.  Tel.  1898J. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  open  for  position  Sep¬ 
tember  15;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
4476,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  herdsman-dairyman,  wants  position; 

thoroughly  experienced,  capable  and  honest; 
references.  ADVERTISER  4451,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED- — Position  as  gardener  by  experienced 
settled  man;  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4462,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  superintendent  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  this  Fall;  17  years’  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical  experience  in  all  branches  of  herd  man¬ 
agement,  farming,  poultry,  gardening,  account¬ 
ing  and  all  farm  mechanics;  American  of  execu¬ 
tive  ability;  hustler,  honest,  capable  of  swinging 
any  size  proposition:  married,  37  years  old:  in¬ 
terview.  ADVERTISER  4471,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CAPABLE  woman  wants  position  as  assistant 
housekeeper  or  cook;  private  family  or  small 
institution;  begin  about  September  1.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4483,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  sober,  reliable,  honest,  capable,  wants 
position  on  gentleman’s  place  or  general  farm¬ 
ing;  experience:  American;  like  to  make  all 
kinds  improvements,  repairs;  drive  Ford;  steady 
position  wanted:  state  wages,  all  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4482,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SWISS,  22,  wishes  position  on  modern  dairy 
farm;  good  milker,  fine  worker:  talks  Swiss, 
French  and  German.  ADVERTISER  4484,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  young  Germans,  want  position;  poul¬ 
try,  garden,  handyman;  wife,  cooking,  house¬ 
work.  MANNHARDT,  Box  213,  Sea  Girt,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  wants  position  as  care¬ 
taker  or  handyman  on  estate;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  4485,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Rural  school  by  experienced  teacher. 
HARRY  FRENCH,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  with  10-year-old  boy  wants  position  in 
New  York  State;  competent  liouseworker  and 
cook;  last  place  10  years.  ADVERTISER  4480, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SWISS  farmer,  experienced,  wants  steady  posi¬ 
tion,  farm  or  estate;  start  $90.  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  small  family  and  car  desired.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4494,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  with  life-time  experience  wants 
position;  single;  available  September  1.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4486,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Superintendent’s  position  on  private 
estate  by  farm-raised,  married  man;  15  years’ 
experience,  understands  all  branches  of  estate 
management:  references.  ADVERTISER  4487, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


MIDDLE-AGED  American  wants  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  general  farm  work  and  dairy;  steady.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4488,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  and  farm  superintendent,  long  experi¬ 
ence,  qualified  in  every  detail,  seeks  high- 
grade  position  of  trust.  ADVERTISER  4489, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent,  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  breeding  and  feeding  for  production; 
understand  building,  cement  work,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4401,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  32,  wide,  thorough,  life 
experience,  open  for  position  requiring  re¬ 
sults.  ADVERTISER  4492,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  wants  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  married,  no  children,  best  of 
reference.  ADVERTISER  4493,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DO  YOU  want  an  efficient  poultryman,  single, 
thoroughly  experienced  hatching,  brooding, 
production,  pedigree  work;  have  increased  flock 
averages  and  bred  many  high  record  contest 
pens;  college  training,  excellent  references.  A. 
DEGEN,  73  Decatur  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ALL-YEAR  steady  position  wanted  on  small  es¬ 
tate,  where  one  man  can  handle  all  the  work, 
if  he  is  good  enough;  can  fill  the  bill  perfect  for 
middle-aged  couple  who  want  a  man  they  can 
depend  upon  to  care  for  place  whether  they  are 
at  home  or  away;  American,  white,  single,  28, 
no  tobacco  or  drink,  clean  habits  and  language, 
quiet,  strictly  honest,  obedient  and  always  on 
the  job;  can  drive  and  keep  ears  in  repair;  life 
experience  with  farm  stock  and  general  outdoor 
work;  Connecticut  or  Southern  New  York  State 
preferred;  wages  $65  to  start  with,  maintenance; 
can  come  on  or  before  August  20;  all  letters 
answered;  a  good  home  and  the  same  treatment 
you  would  give  your  own  son  will  be  returned 
in  service  as  you  would  have  it.  ADVERTISER 
4501,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  agricultural  school 
training,  seven  years’  experience,  wishes  job 
commercial  or  private.  ADVERTISER  4496, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  young  farmer  wishes  steady 
farm  or  garden  work  with  chance  to  get  ex¬ 
perienced  with  cars;  have  chauffeur’s  license; 
New  York  State;  private,  commercial.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4503,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKER,  married,  age  29,  four  children;  ex¬ 
perienced  dairyman;  reference;  milk  25. 
LESTER  STURGESS,  40  Willow  St.,  Jamaica, 

N.  Y. 

SINGLE  man  wants  work;  years’  experience, 
good  reference;  cows,  chickens,  lawns,  gar¬ 
dens,  greenhouge.  ADVERTISER  4497,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ON  POULTRY  farm,  position  wanted  by  young 
man;  inexperienced  but  earnest,  anxious  learn 
business.  A.  PEREZ,  1033  East  29th  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted — Farmer,  gardener,  working 
manager,  married,  life-time  experience  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  poultry,  dairy  products;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4516,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Herdsman,  dairyman;  years 
of  experience,  A.  R.,  calves,  butter-maker  or 
estate  caretaker;  some  poultry  experience;  state 
particulars  and  wages;  married.  ADVERTISER 
4515,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  manager,  19  years’  experience, 
ready  to  take  charge  of  plant  or  build  new 
for  owner.  ADVERTISER  4521,  care  Rural 
New-  Yorker. 

WORKING  superintendent  wishes  position  on 
private  estate  September  1;  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  all  branches;  married,  American,  sober  and 
honest,  one  child;  references  from  past  and 
present  employer.  Address  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT,  P.  O.  Box  264,  Manhasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


RESPONSIBLE  married  working  superintendent, 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  farm  estates; 
handle  cars,  men  and  machinery;  what-  have 
you  pertaining  to  this?  R.  HEZEL,  R.  D.  1, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  as  manager-herdsman  of 
small  place;  life  experience  coupled  with  col¬ 
lege  training,  capable  of  producing  certified 
milk  and  doing  A.  R.  work;  Guernseys  pre¬ 
ferred;  references  from  present  and  former  em¬ 
ployers.  ADVERTISER  450S,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COMPETENT  couple,  permanent  place  in  coun¬ 
try  or  on  farm;  woman  plain  cook;  man  gen¬ 
eral  farmer,  experienced  with  all  equipment 
or  handv-man;  have  child  age  2.  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4509,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

WANTED — Large  dairy  farm,  stocked,  equipped 
at  rental,  or  would  take  important  superin¬ 
tendency;  references  on  efficiency  and  integrity. 
ADVERTISER  4461,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Improved  70-acre  potato,  poultry 
and  dairy  farm,  some  fruit;  good  buildings, 
near  hard  road;  $2,500:  everything  on  place  if 
desired.  FRANK  HOSK1N,  R.  D.  1,  Whitney 
Point,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  Delaware 
County;  325  acres,  latest  improvements  in 
house  and  barn;  thoroughbred  cattle  and  sheep. 
Inquire  of  IRVIN  CONKLIN,  Downsville,  N.  Y. 


WILL  exchange  42  acres  woods  near  village. 
WARNER,  R.  D.,  Clinton,  Conn. 


HUDSON  Valley,  200  acres,  near  Albany;  build¬ 
ings,  fruit,  timber;  consider  small  property, 
clear  or  first  mortgage  as  first  payment.  OWN¬ 
ER,  Box  No.  13,  New  Baltimore,  N.  Y.. 


FOR  SALE — Splendid  poultry  and  truck  farm, 
half  mile  from  stone  road,  6  miles  from 
Snow  Hill;  45  acres  cleared,  8  acres  woodland; 
good  6-room  dwelling,  2  halls,  2  porches,  2 
large  barns,  garage,  laying  house  for  400  birds; 
brooder-house,  cow  stall,  corn  crib,  other  out¬ 
buildings;  if  sold  at  once,  pair  mules.  Ford 
truck,  and  farm  implements  included  for  $6,500, 
one-half  cash,  balance  easy  terms;  phone  line. 
A.  1’.  SHOCKLEY,  Snow  Hill,  Worcester  Coun¬ 
ty,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — S-rooin  modern  bungalow,  hardwood 
floors,  water,  bathroom  and  lavatory,  central 
heat,  acetylene  light;  nearest  neighbor  one-third 
mile  in  one  direction,  nvo  miles  in  any  other; 
hunting,  fishing;  all  out  of  doors  to  live  in. 
JAMES  P.  LONG,  Lakemont,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WHY  SUFFER  city  heat  when  $800,  $300  cash 
buys  8-acre  State  road  field  near  village, 
lakes,  river,  for  tents  and  bungalows.  BOX 
41,  Higliview,  N.  Y. 


218-ACRE  farm  with  stock,  tools  and  crops; 

reasonable;  small  down  payment.  H.  A.  SIT- 
TERLEY,  Box  14,  Coopers  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 4  acres,  all  kinds  of  fruits;  large 
11-room  house;  suitable  for  poultry  and  truck¬ 
ing  or  boarding  house;  sacrifice  $3,600.  CHAS. 
SIGRIST,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— 75  and  12-acre  farms,  good  build¬ 
ings;  grand  for  Summer  homes;  price  $1,600 
and  $1,200:  location  Otsego  County.  MATIE 
FITZGERALD.  Box  53,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


CRANBERRY  bog,  Central  New  Jersey,  30 
acres,  fully  equipped ;  bargain.  ADVERTISER 
4490,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 117  acres  in  the  healthiest  part  of 
Rhode  Island;  10-room  house,  3  open  fireplaces, 
4-room  cottage,  barn,  poultry  houses,  other 
buildings;  high  elevation,  fine  views;  trout 
streams  and  pond  on  place,  near  Beech  Pond; 
good  woodcock,  quail  and  grouse  hunting;  suit¬ 
able  for  game  or  poultry  raising;  low  price:  full 
information.  ADVERTISER  4495,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


58-ACRE  poultry-dairy  farm;  22  in  growing 
crops;  fully  equipped;  $4,000.  GEORGE 
CHASE,  Owner,  Route  2,  Laurel,  Del. _ _ 

FOR  RENT — Farm,  250  acres,  for  raising 
sheep;  house,  modern  conveniences;  consider 
profit-sharing  basis;  experience  essential.  PAUL. 
GROSS,  Tuxedo,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  SALE— Long  Island,  near  develoiiment, 
few  acres  wood  land;  $190  acre.  AD\ER1IS- 
ER  4498,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 95-acre  poultry  farm.  Southeast 
Pennsylvania;  established  15  years;  school  ad¬ 
joins  farm;  half  mile  to  State  road;  room  for 
1,200  layers;  running  water;  ail  blood  tested 
stock;  14,400  egg  incubator.  AD  v  EKHolk 
4500,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy,  poultry 
farm  within  50  miles  New  York;  must  have 
good  dwelling  house  with  bath.  ADv  LRIl»Eii 
4502,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

DEL-MAR-VA  farm  for  sale;  -iO-acre^  truck 

farm  on  concrete  road,  3  miles  Salisbury, 
Md.,  population  11,075;  near  market;  all  cu- 
tivated,  young  orchard;  price  $9,000.  lANJNKH., 
Salisbury,  Md.  _ _ 


WANTED  to  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  100--00 
acre  dairy  farm;  must  have  good  buildings 
and  No.  1  markets;  equipped  farm  preferred, 
ran  take  possession  any  time  after  November 
1 ;  two  responsible  Hollenders ;  best  of  refer- 
&rw->o<a •  stfit**  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  A.U- 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  village  property  with  8  acres 
land,  suitable  for  poultry  and  fruit;  8-room 
house  with  hardwood  floors,  running  water,  bath, 
electric,  furnace;  garage,  60-ft.  henhouse,  large 
barn ;  land  suitable  for  building  lots ;  six  miles 
from  famous  Watkin’s  Glen;  price  $6,500,  $3,500 
down  payment.  ADVERTISER  4506,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Poultry  and  truck  farm  of  four 
acres,  3-room  bungalow,  poultry  houses  for 
1,000  layers,  also  brooder  houses,  garage  and 
cow  shed;  electric  lights  and  running  water  in 
bungalow  and  poultry  houses;  30  fruit  trees  and 
growing  crops;  seashore  markets;  price  $2,500. 
part  cash.  R.  J.  KOHLHEIM,  Beach  View, 
Barnegat,  N.  J. 


BARGAIN — 4-room  cottage,  new;  cellar,  porch, 
water;  4-acre  grove;  truck,  fruit;  mail  daily. 
GEO.  W.  HILBERT,  Owner,  Upper  Black  Eddy, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Countryhouse  or  small  farm,  well- 
built  house,  good  water,  beautiful  views  in 
mountain  section;  not  over  4  hours  from  New 
York;  state  price  and  full  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4513,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  in  New  Jersey,  within  80  miles  New 
York,  five  or  six-room  house  with  couple 
acres;  send  description  and  price  for  cash.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4512,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  rent  small  farm  with  option  to  buy  and 
board  in  neighborhood  for  three;  commuting 
distance.  ADVERTISER  4511,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Beginning  April  1,  1929,  a  dairy 
farm  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  with  stables 
for  about  40  milking  cows;  a  five-year  lease  will 
be  given  if  desired;  it’s  a  desirable  location. 
ADVERTISER  4519,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  165  acres,  in  a  good  location 
with  A-l  buildings  and  well  stocked,  tools  and 
all  for  $5,000.  Write  or  call  to  JOHN  WAG¬ 
NER.  R.  D.  1,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


PROFITABLE  100-acre  fruit  farm.  C.  J.  MO- 
BERG,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale — A  farm  that  is  an  asset — not  a 
liability — making  money  every  day  in  the 
week;  will  make  $10,000  per  year  in  hands  of 
any  good  dairyman;  milk  sold  at  retail  18c  per 
quart  in  city  of  20,000,  five  miles  distant;  on 
concrete  highway;  160  acres,  12-room  house,  all 
improvements;  tenant  house;  Jamesway  equipped 
barq,  40  stanchions;  sanitary  milk  plant,  all 
Frigidaire  equipped;  land  all  tractor  worked; 
more  hay  than  can  use;  all  up-to-date  machin¬ 
ery;  25  head  Guernseys,  200  hens,  10  pigs,  2 
horses;  Chevrolet  truck,  International  tractor; 
fine  views,  artesian  water,  near  church,  school, 
store,  post  office;  60  miles  from  New  York  City; 
price,  including  stock,  equipment  and  milk  busi¬ 
ness  $45,000:  will  leave  up  to  $20,000  mortgage. 
ADVERTISER  4518,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Del-Mar-Va  poultry  farm,  300  acres, 
2.500  ready  to  lay  pullets;  lights,  water;  all 
supplies  including  feed  and  crops;  estimated  $2,- 
000  worth  of  saw  timber  and  about  $2,000 
worth  of  firewood  now  ready  to  cut;  no  in¬ 
fection  on  range;  gross  income  1927,  $11,500; 
labor  income  $5,500;  auto  included;  2  miles  from 
station,  one  mile  stone  road;  price  $16,000,  half 
cash,  balance  on  terms  to  suit  purchaser.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4510,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


(  MISCELLANEOUS  * 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — 60-lbs.  clover,  $6.60  here;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


SEND  for  5-lb.  pail  new  crop  extra  fancy  pure 
clover  honey:  $1.25  postpaid,  insured.  HOL¬ 
LYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Hall  incubator,  single  deck,  12,000- 
egg  capacity;  also  150  Hall  mechanical  turner 
trays;  a  bargain.  LONG  VIEW  POULTRY 
FARM,  R.  D.  2,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CROP  HONEY,  basswood  and  clover 
mixed:  10-lb.  pail,  within  3d  zone,  $2;  1927 
buckwheat,  $1.75;  write  for  prices  on  60-lb.  cans 
and  5-lb.  pails;  full  price  announcement  later 
in  this  column;  correspondence  solicited  if  in¬ 
terested  in  honey;  samples  supplied  at  postage 
and  container  cost;  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  white  clover-basswood  extracted  honey; 

5-lb.  pail,  $1.10  postpaid  to  third  zone;  60-lb. 
can,  $6.75;  two  cans,  $13  here.  NOAH  BORD- 
NER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


FARM  board  wanted  for  a  deaf  and  dumb  man, 
40.  ADVERTISER  4499,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Heats  Home  for 

25^  a  Week. 


“I  can  run  my  Bulldog  furnace  for  fourteen  days  in  normal 
weather  conditions  on  the  actual  cost  of  fifty  cents.”  So  writes 
F.  R.  Redetzke  of  Cleveland,  North  Dakota,  and  he  adds:  “Hard 
to  believe  is  it?  That’s  what  some  of  my  neighbors  thought 


“Does  the  Work  of  3  Stoves” 

“This  is  my  third  winter  with  the  Bulldog.  It  does  the  work  of 
3  coal  stoves  that  I  used,  which  only  warmed  up  part  of  the 
house  and  not  very  well  at  that.  My  Bulldog  not  only  does 
that,  but  also  heats  3  rooms  upstairs,  with  great  satisfaction.  My 
house  is  located  in  a  very  cold  place,  with  no  protection  at  all.  It 
is  the  easiest  furnace  to  handle  I  have  yet  seen.”  E.  C.  Diplock, 
105  Elm  Street,  Camden,  Me. 


Heats  8  Rooms  Instead  of  One 

“My  8-room  house  has  seven  windows  on  north¬ 
west  side  downstairs,  so  it  takes  SOME  heat.  The 
Bulldog  doesn’t  burn  very  much  more  coal  than 
my  old  stove  used  to,  and  it  heats  the  whole  house, 
where  my  stove  would  heat  only  the  one  room 
it  was  in.”  Ernest  H.  Marzoli,  72  South  Street, 
Milford,  N.  H. 


until  I  showed  them!  We  have  an  unlimited  amount  of  grain 
screenings  in  this  country.  That’s  the  fuel  I’m  using.”  That’* 
what  the  Bulldog  does  with  about  the  lowest  grade  fuel  you 
.can  think  of!  Here’s  what  it  does  with  coal: 

Cuts  Coal  Bills  in  Half 

“I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  7-room  house  before  I  got  the 
Bulldog  and  our  house  was  always  cold.  With  the  Bulldog  it  only 
takes  half  as  much  coalandwe  had  weather  below  zero,  and  the 
house  was  nice  and  warm  in  the  morning  when  we  got  up.  We 
never  have  the  draft  on  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  ana  it 
has  the  place  red  hot.  Easy  to  regulate  and  keeps  the  fire  all  day jn 
mild  weather.”  Jess  T.  Conrad,  1211 W.  Arch  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 


No  Money  Down! 
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Bulldog  Furnace  Co.  [; 


' BABSON  BROS.“\ 
Sole  Distributors  \ 

S9th  Street  and  California  Avenue,  Dept.  C  *907  Chicago,  Ill. 

Canadian  Address:  iio  Princess  St..  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  your  free 
catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog  Furnaee. 


( Print  Name  and  Address  Plainly)  Have  you  a  basement? 


J  es  □ 
No  a 


Small  Monthly  Payments— Installed 
Almost  as  Easily  as  a  Cook  Stove! 

The  Bulldog  comes  completely  erected  and  is  sent  for  free  inspection.  Then,  if  satisfied,  you 
make  only  small  monthly  payments  at  our  remarkably  low  price.  DON’T  put  up  with  old 

fashioned  stoves  or  some  worn  out  furnace,  when  you  can  so  EASILY  have  the  greatest  fuel  saver 
made.  Factory  connections  both  East  and  West  and  we  ship  from  the  nearest  point.  Write  now! 

Write  for  FREE  Book  Today 

While  this  Special  Offer  Lasts! 


Name 


Address  - 


sive  oblong  fire-pot  is  not  only  ideal  for coal,but 
ables  you  to  keep  a  wood  fire  over  night.  Kemem 
— the  Bulldog  is  sent  for  free  inspection.  I  hen  sm  . 
monthly  payments  at  an  amazingly  low  price,  senu 
for  Free  Book  TODAY! 

BULLDOG  FURNACE  CO.,  Distrib u  tors'  ’  j  Dept^C-W?  Chicago,  I1L 


Learn  how  to  have  all  the  heat  you  want — where  you 
want  it— and  save  money !  Remember  the  Bulldog  is 
different — and  better  !  Complete  combustion  of  gases 
saves  25%  of  your  fuel  bill.  Exclusive  Gable -Top 
Radiator  receives  all  the  direct  rays  of  the  fire.  Exclu- 
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Apple  Setting,  and  Spraying,  Practice  in  1928 


S  I  AM  not  connected  with  an  experi¬ 
ment  station  or  college  of  agricul¬ 
ture  or,  in  fact,  any  organization 
which  might  alter  my  written  state¬ 
ments,  I  feel  that  I  may  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  or  ideas  freely  from  the 
mlch  orchardist’s  point  of  view. 

Evidently,  the  apple  crop  in  New  York  and  border¬ 
ing  States  is  going  to  be  smaller  this  year  than  was 
generally  expected  from  the  light  crop  of  last  year 
and  the  heavy  bloom  on  some  varieties  this  season. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  ascertain  why  certain  trees 
will  set  fruit  while  others  under  approximately  the 
same  conditions  will  not  set  well.  We  have  off  years 
for  certain  varieties  where,  for  no  apparent  reason, 
they  will  not  bloom  or  set  a  crop  if  they  bloom.  Na¬ 
ture  can  be  blamed  to  a  large  extent  for  the  lack  of 
set,  but,  if  the  grower  is  well  informed  and  a  close 
observer,  there  are  many  ways  of  increasing  the 
average  yearly  crop. 

First,  the  tree  should  be  kept  in  the  best  possible 
physical  condition  with  strong  spur  growth.  The 
proper  balance  between  wood  growth  and  fruiting  is 
quite  difficult  to  maintain  over  a  term  of  years  due 
to  varying  seasons,  change  in  texture  of  the  soil  due 
to  lack  in  the  amount  of  plant  food  decaying  in  the 
soil,  and  to  possible  changes  in  cultural  practice.  A 
20-year-old  tree  should  have  a  minimum  new  termi¬ 
nal  growth  each  year  of  six  inches  for  good  produc¬ 
tion,  and  12  inches  would  represent  a 
much  better  condition. 

Almost  all  sod  mulch  orchards  need 
extra  nitrogen  to  keep  the  trees  in  good 
physical  condition  and  a  little  extra 
nitrogen  applied  from  three  to  five 
weeks  before  bloom  helps  materially  to 
increase  the  set  of  fruit.  This  increase 
in  the  set  of  fruit  is  very  noticeable  the 
first  year  that  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer ' 
is  applied.  In  applying  the  fertilizer 
we  usually  sow  it  broadcast,  circling 
the  tree,  placing  it  from  about  4  ft. 
from  the  trunk  of  a  20-year-old  tree 
out  12  ft.  from  the  drip  of  the  branches. 

I  have  noticed  that  where  the  tree 
casts  a  dense  shade  there  is  very  little 
benefit  from  the  increased  growth  of 
vegetation  under  the  branches,  while 
out  in  the  center  of  the  row  there  is 
a  much  more  noticeable  effect.  This 
has  led  me  to  believe  that  it  is  better 
practice  on  20-year  and  overbearing 
trees  to  sow  the  fertilizer  with  a  lime 
sower,  driving  through  the  center  of 
the  rows,  or  if  broadcast  by  hand,  aim 
to  cover  from  row  to  row  rather  than 
applying  in  a  ring  around  the  tree. 

This  method  gives  a  greater  growth  of 
mulching  material,  which  is  often 
needed  to  conserve  moisture  and  in¬ 
crease  bacterial  action. 

The  supply  of  available  nitrogen  may 
be  increased  by  seeding  to  Alfalfa, 
hairy  vetch  or  other  legumes  which  can 
be  used  to  advantage.  Continued  heavy 
applications  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer, 
or  heavy  seeding  of  Alfalfa  will  often 
px-event  fruit  from  maturing  as  rapidly 
and  will  prevent  apples  from  taking 
on  as  high  color  as  where  this  is  not 
practiced.  Also,  where  trees  are  fer¬ 
tilized  heavily  year  after  year,  there  is 
danger  of  serious  twig  blight  infection. 

Therefore,  to  secure  the  best  results, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  just  enough  fertilizer  to  set 
fruit  and  keep  up  physical  condition  of  tree.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  know  the  soil  and  its  response 
to  fertilizer  before  definite  amounts  per  tree  could 
be  suggested.  From  250  to  300  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  to  the  acre  broadcast  through  the  centers 
of  the  rows  on  15  to  30-year-old  trees  (50  trees  to 
the  acre)  should  be  sufficient  for  ordinary  sod  or¬ 
chards  for  setting  the  fruit  and  keeping  the  trees 
in  proper  balance.  That  is,  provided  the  orchard 
is  given  proper  care  in  other  ways,  such  as  pruning, 
spraying  and  cutting  of  grass. 

Ordinary  barnyard  manure,  or,  in  fact,  almost  any 
kind  of  material  that  can  be  used  as  a  mulch,  is 
beneficial  for  the  conservation  of  moisture  aixd.the 
increase  in  bacterial  action.  Where  heavy  applica¬ 
tions  of  mulch  or  manure  are  used  it  is  necessary 
to  use  caution  in  applying  a  nitrogen  fertilizer,  be¬ 


cause  it  will  be  difficult  to  secure  proper  color  on 
the  fruit. 

I  would  consider  the  present  season  as  an  off  year 
for  McIntosh.  Young  thrifty  trees  which  bloomed 


Typical  Six-year  Mcltitosh  in  Sod,  Hitchings  Farm. 

Fig.  471 


well  set  very  poorly.  It  is  quite  noticeable  that 
trees  which  bore  a  light  crop  in  1927  set  a  larger  prop 
for  the  present  season,  thus  leading  to  the  belief 
that  the  extra  strength  in  the  bud  set  the  fruit.  We 


have  McIntosh  trees  adjoining  a  roadway  which  set 
a  higher  percentage  of  bloom,  due  possibly  to  the 
roadway  fi-eezing  to  a  greater  depth,  but  due  more 
likely  to  the  heavier  pruning  of  large  branches  on 
this  row,  thus  forcing  some  extra  strength  to  the 
fruit  spurs.  I  understand  that  most  of  the  pruning 
expei-ts  discourage  heavy  pruning  of  the  McIntosh, 
but  in  an  off  year,  the  set  is  heavier  near  the  cut. 
The  question  is  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  trim 
some  of  our  McIntosh  trees  a  little  heavier  to  in¬ 
sure  a  better  set  of  fruit  in  the  off  year  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  possibly  of  a  lighter  crop  in  the  following 
year.  I  believe  the  It.  I.  Greening  should  be  heavily 
fertilized  and  lightly  pruned  for  best  results. 

It  is  quite  as  important  to  take  good  care  of  trees 
in  non-bearing  years  as  during  the  bearing  years  for 
high  average  production.  I  think  that  many  growers 
are  falling  down  on  this  point,  and  are  getting  a 


light  set  this  year  due  to  improper  care  last  season 
Insects  increase  rapidly  where  the  spray  program  is 
weak  and  a  bad  dose  of  fungus  lowers  vitality  of 
the  trees  for  succeeding  crops. 

I  do  not  think  that  an  apple  orchard  in  New  York 
State  can  be  properly  protected  from  insect  pests 
and  fungous  diseases  with  less  than  seven  applica¬ 
tions  of  dust  or  spray  per  season,  namely :  Dormant 
(which  might  possibly  be  omitted),  delayed  dormant, 
prepink,  pink,  calyx,  two  weeks,  and  midsummer. 
Weather  conditions  may  necessitate  three  or  four 
extra  applications,  such  as  between  delayed  dor¬ 
mant  and  prepink,  between  prepink  and  pink,  or  a 
dusting  while  trees  are  in  bloom.  We  have  dusted 
cur  orchards  this  season  and  last  while  trees  were 
partly  or  fully  in  bloom  with  a  fine  sulphur  dust, 
with  very  good  i-esults.  This  year  this  application 
came  at  the  most  critical  period  for  scab  control  of 
the  entire  season.  I  think  all  commercial  fruit 
growers  should  have  a  duster  to  supplement  the 
spraying  at  least,  if  not  for  the  entire  control  pro¬ 
gram.  I  certainly  would  not  recommend  the  use  of 
lime  and  sulphur  solution  during  bloom,  and  would 
hesitate  to  use  dry-mix,  wdiile  I  think  it  woxild  be 
perfectly  safe  to  use  sulphur  dust.  It  is  necessary 
to  use  care  in  the  continual  use  of  heavy  applications 
of  lime  and  sulphur  solution  during  the  period  from 
the  prepink  until  after  the  calyx  to  avoid  harmful 
effects  on  the  foliage,  with  danger  of  blasting  the 
fruit.  If  a  spray  is  to  be  applied  I 
should  prefer  to  use  a  finely  ground 
dry-mix  sulphur,  being  careful  to  se¬ 
cure  as  complete  a  coverage  as  possi¬ 
ble,  rather  than  the  lime  and  sulphur 
solution.  I  think  the  fine  sulphur  dust 
is  better  than  any  spray  and  is  much 
easier  to  apply,  and  the  speed  of  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  dust  is  so  much  greater 
that  the  coverage  may  be  timed  to  a 
better  degree  than  the  spray. 

The  timing  of  the  application  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  wdiole  spray 
program.  We  aim  to  cover  the  entire 
bearing  orchard  about  every  six  days, 
depending  somewhat  on  rainy  periods 
throughout  the  critical  scab  infection 
period.  We  dxxst  from  one  side  of  tree 
row  at  a  time  trying  to  catch  periods 
vdien  the  opposite  side  of  row  may  be 
dusted  at  alternate  applications. 

In  spraying  after  leaves  get  a  fair 
start  we  usually  spray  one  row  at  a 
time  —  two  men  working  from  the 
ground  on  the  same  tree  at  the  same 
time,  the  operators  of  the  gun  or  rod 
starting  together  to  spray  at  the  far¬ 
thest  point  away  and  work  around  the 
tree  until  they  meet.  Careful  work 
with  a  complete  coverage  insures 
worth-while  results.  There  is  much  in¬ 
efficient  spraying  done  in  many  of  our 
commercial  orchards.  I  think  that  a 
more  extensive  use  of  arsenate  of  lead 
throughout  the  season  with  heavier 
dosages  per  tank  or  per  100  lbs.  of 
dust  would  show  xxiuch  better  results 
in  control  of  the  leaf-eating  insects.  I 
believe  that  the  same  amount  of  cash 
invested  in  a  15  per  cent  or  possibly 
20  per  cent  sulphur-lead  dust  applied 
every  foxir  or  five  days  throughout  the 
leaf-roller  season  would  secure  better 
results  than  the  same  amount  invested 
in  an  oil  spray. 

The  average  grower  is  shifting  to  the  less  caustic 
sprays  because  of  the  lessened  chances  of  foliage  in¬ 
jury,  and  is  securing  apparently  about  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  control  of  fungus.  A  more  thorough  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  finely  ground  dry-mix  type  of  spray 
or  well-timed  dusting  with  heavier  dosages  of  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  is  the  chief  improvement  suggested 
for  another  spray  season,  from  experience  gained 
from  our  tests  this  year.  Harold  r.  hitchijSGS. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Growing  Fancy  Potatoes 

NE  western  city  after  another  goes  in  for  pota¬ 
toes  as  a  market  crop.  This  year  a  district  in 
Western  Wyoming  planted  2,000  acres  of  early  po¬ 
tatoes  and  started  shipping  in  July  with  perhaps 
500  carloads  to  come.  It  is  often  the  luck,  or  what 


practical  sod 


Sixteen-year-old  McIntosh  and  Rome  Beauty  Orchard  Planted  in  Alternate  Rotes. 

Fig.  472 


Young  Rome  Beauty  Orchard  in  Alfalfa  Sod.  Fig.  473 
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appears  like  luck,  of  a  new  section  or  a  new  crop  to 
start  in  the  worst  kind  of  a  season.  Usually  when 
outsiders  become  excited  over  any  scheme  of  profit, 
then  is  the  time  for  the  old  hands  to  he  cautious. 
Early  potatoes  were  overdone  this  year  and  late  po¬ 
tatoes,  too,  if  the  yield  turns  out  large. 

These  new  western  growers  may  get  off  easily  be¬ 
cause  they  are  growing  (he  popular  small  red  kind 
which  is  supplied  from  the  South  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  but  is  not  seen  much  in  midsummer.  If  these 
growers  can  find  a  special  market  at  a  special  sea¬ 
son,  they  may  do  well  enough,  but  the  grade  must  be 
kept  up.  When  a  section  has  gained  a  reputation, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  overproduction  and  to  letting 
down  on  the  quality  of  some  shipments.  Mistakes  of 
this  kind  have  been  made  sometimes  by  growers  of 
the  white  Queen  potatoes  in  California,  the  Russet 
bakers  of  Idaho,  the  large  white  early  potatoes  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  Green  Mountains  of  Long  Island 
and  of  certain  districts  of  Pennsylvania.  Long  Is¬ 
land  growers  are  being  urged  this  year  to  grade  more 
closely  than  ever.  There  may  be  too  many  potatoes 
but  not  too  many  of  the  best  potatoes. 

The  possibilities  have  been  scarcely  touched  in  the 
direction  of  developing  a  market  for  higher  grade 
potatoes.  To  most  consumers  potatoes  are  potatoes 
if  they  are  smooth  and  clean.  They  have  no  such 
preference  for  the  varieties  as  in  the  case  of  apples, 
oranges  or  even  onions.  Some  of  the  city  stores  do 
a  little  business  in  fancy  package  stuff,  handsome 
and  uniform  in  size,  shape  and  color. 

In  Europe  there  are  special  varieties  favored  for 
salad,  for  baking  and  for  table  use  and  different 

kinds  of  cookery.  Some  are  of  distinc-  _ _ 

live  color  inside,  pink  or  yellowish.  Cer¬ 
tain  small  varieties  have  a  crisp,  nutty 
texture.  Our  growers  have  not  done 
much  to  advertise  varieties  for  special 
uses.  We  have  even  allowed  some  of 
the  best  flavored  and  most  distinctive 
old  kinds  to  die  out.  Americans  do  not 
consume  nearly  so  many  potatoes  as 
people  in  Europe.  Our  markets  need 
expanding  both  ways,  downward  to  the 
use  of  potatoes  as  cheap  good  food  and 
sources  of  material  for  numerous  lines 
of  manufacture ;  also  expansion  up¬ 
ward  to  the  development  of  a  demand 
for  fancy  grades  and  special  table  va¬ 
rieties.  G.  b.  F. 


perience.  An  excellent  discussion  of  some  of  these 
points  is  given  in  Leaflet  No.  23  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  which 
is  well  worth  securing. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Sweet  clover — the  annual 
form  that  blossoms  the  first  year,  and  the  biennial 
form  that  takes  two  years  to  make  seed.  The  an¬ 
nual  form  is  known  as  Hubam,  and  though  a  good 
one-year  crop  it  is  too  expensive  for  ordinary  use. 
The  biennial  form  is  the  one  most  desired.  The  first 
year  this  crop  will  make  a  growth  of  about  two  feet 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  storing  up  food  materials 
in  the  roots.  The  next  season  buds  from  the  tops 
of  the  roots  will  push  out  to  make  a  growth  of  six 
to  eight  feet.  Most  folks  have  considered  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  let  White  Sweet  clover  grow  for  two  years  to 
get  this  maximum  height  and  maximum  return  as  a 
green  manure  crop.  Now  the  practice  is  developing 
of  turning  it  under  the  Spring  of  the  second  year. 

The  reason  is  that  if  White  Sweet  clover  is  plowed 
under  in  the  Fall  of  the  first  year  the  roots  that 
have  been  storing  up  food  materials  will  not  have 
been  disturbed  and  will  cover  the  field  next  season 
with  a  troublesome  volunteer  crop.  On  the  other 
hand  if  plowing  is  not  done  until  Spring  after  the 
new  shoots  are  nicely  started,  the  roots  will  have  ex¬ 
pended  all  their  energy  in  the  effort  so  that  when  the 
crop  is  plowed  under  there  is  no  volunteer  crop  to 
bother.  Furthermore  this  succulent  growth  decays 
very  rapidly.  Many  crops  demand  the  maximum  of 
nitrogen  during  June.  White  Sweet  clover  plowed 
under  on  April  15  will  be  supplying  the  maximum 
amount  of  nitrogen  by  that  time  and  for  a  period 


White  Sweet  Clover  is  Doing 
Well 

THIS  may  be  an  unusually  favorable 
season  for  clovers,  but  that  fact 
can  hardly  detract  from  the  excellent 
showing  that  White  Sweet  clover  is 
making  in  Western  New  York  this  year.  For  that 
matter  it  has  been  good  for  several  years,  so  that 
those  who  have  tried  it  once  are  trying  it  again. 
The  seed  is  cheap,  it  may  be  sown  in  grain  crops  or 
alone,  it  makes  a  tremendous  growth  in  two  years 
and  a  sufficiently  good  growth  in  one,  and  best  of  all 
it  decays  rapidly  in  the  soil  and  releases  its  nitro¬ 
gen  quickly. 

Green  manure  crops  are  becoming  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  each  year  on  American  farms  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  new  land  is  gone  and  the  old  must  be 
maintained  in  fertility.  There  is,  however,  no  cash 
value  to  a  green  manure  crop  and  the  tendency  is  to 
avoid  planting  one  if  it  is  not  absolutely  necessai’y. 
White  Sweet  clover  has  been  pastured  successfully 
with  no  apparent  loss  in  the  improvement  value  of 
the  crop  when  plowed  under.  It  does  not  make  as 
good  hay  as  Alfalfa,  yet  it  is  tolerable  if  handled 
properly.  Best  of  all  the  seed  is  not  expensive.  At 
15  to  20  lbs.  per  acre  the  cost  is  somewhere  around 
$2  an  acre.  Compared  with  two  or  three  times  that 
cost  for  other  legumes  the  difference  is  striking. 
Even  the  much  talked  of  Soy  beans  will  cost  $4  an 
acre  to  seed.  All  of  these  factors  make  White  Sweet 
clover  stand  out  as  a  crop  worth  becoming  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  and  worth  learning  how  to  handle. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  restate  the  point  in  re¬ 
gard  to  learning  how  to  handle  the  crop.  Any  new 
crop  has  it  peculiarities,  and  each  man  must  find 
out  how  it  behaves  on  his  farm  under  his  system  of 
farming.  First  of  all  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
inoculate  the  seed,  but  it  will  be  safer  to  do  so.  The 
seedage  rate  may  be  cut  to  12  to  15  lbs.  per  acre  on 
some  land  and  must  be  increased  again  by  half  on 
others.  It  may  be  sown  on  the  snow  in  early  Spring, 
drilled  later  in  the  season,  or  sown  with  the  wheat. 
Gorn-belt  farmers  have  recently  tried  sowing  it  in 
corn  with  the  last  cultivation.  The  time  of  cutting, 
the  time  of  plowing,  and  all  those  little  factors  that 
go  with  the  art  of  farming  must  be  learned  by  ex¬ 


Spring  Seeded  White  Sweet  Clover  on  July  25  in  Western  New  York.  Fig.  474 


following.  In  this  respect  in  particular,  then  White 
Sweet  clover  demands  some  attention. 

The  crop  shown  in  Fig.  474  was  inoculated  and 
drilled  with  a  clover  drill  on  April  11.  Following 
seeding  the  ground  froze,  stayed  unworkable  for 
three  weeks,  and  then  baked.  By  the  first  of  June 
the  stand  was  disappointing — seeding  having  been 
15  to  18  lbs.  per  acre.  But  White  Sweet  clover  has 
a  way  of  surprises,  and  though  it  usually  looks  poor¬ 
ly  in  early  season  it  soon  makes  up  for  early  dis¬ 
appointment  by  later  growth.  By  July  25  it  had 
reached  the  height  shown,  a'  very  excellent  crop  and 
better  than  Mammoth  clover.  Red  clover,  Alfalfa, 
or  a  half  dozen  other  crops  sown  nearby.  Hubam, 
the  annual  White  Sweet  clover,  was  the  only  one 
that  surpassed  it. 

The  plan  will  be  to  let  it  stay  over  Winter  and 
plow  it  under  early  next  Spring.  If  you  have  not 
tried  a  piece  of  White  Sweet  clover  recently  you 
would  better  plan  on  sowing  some  next  Spring  and 
becoming  familiar  with  it.  It  used  to  be  considered 
a  weed,  but  it  is  now  in  select  company.  h.  b.  t. 


flats  are  divided  into  strips  by  open  ditches,  and  I 
noticed  some  of  the  intervening  spaces  were  grow¬ 
ing  nothing  hut  what  nature  had  planted— probably 
too  wet.  Then,  too,  I  noticed  a  man  loaded  a  dozen 
crates  of  celery  on  the  train  at  a  certain  point,  show¬ 
ing  some  had  been  grown  wThere  high  water  did  not 
have  to  subside. 

Land  on  which  I  have  grown  crops  has  been  in 
need  of  humus,  while  this  muck  is  about  all  humus, 
lacking  no  nitrogen  perhaps  but  plenty  of  potash. 
Very  little  of  our  land  that  does  not  need  attention 
as  to  plant  food.  Hornell,  the  largest  city  in  Steu¬ 
ben  County,  is  located  near  the  confluence  of  two 
streams  which  foym  the  Canisteo  River.  Like  its 
sister  city  Corning  it  is  subject  to  freshets.  Large 
outlays  have  been  made  necessary  to  keep  some  of 
the  streets  from  being  devastated  by  water.  Both 
of  Steuben’s  cities  are  located  on  river  bottom  lands 
and  adjoining  higher  ground,  and  lucky  are  the  resi¬ 
dents  who  have  chosen  the  higher  grounds. 

Allegany  County  seems  to  have  been  so  named 
from  its  location  at  the  foot-hills  or  tapering  off  of 
the  mountain  range  bearing  the  same  name.  Some 
portions  through  which  the  Shawmut  railroad  passes 
are  rugged,  indeed.  There  must  have  been  a  deep 
erosion  at  Stony  Brook  Park,  for  looking  from  the 
car  window  one  sees  tree  tops  many  feet  below.  The 
glen  is  said  to  be  180  feet  deep  in  places.  Angelica, 
located  among  beautiful  hills  and  valleys  is  a  well- 
cared-for  village.  Water  for  these  towns  comes  not 
only  from  mountain  springs  but  from  an  elevation 
that  makes  a  fine  gravity  system. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  village  of  Friendship  first 
derived  its  name,  but  it  certainly  now 
has  that  class  of  inhabitants.  They 
must  be  industrious  to  keep  the  village 
so  well,  and  religious  in  order  to  have 
three  churches.  A  friendly  people  is 
generally  a  religious  people.  These 
churches  show  the  attitude  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  when  they  were  built,  and  I  believe 
they  now  do  the  same. 

A  notice  in  one  of  the  coaches  read, 
“Save  the  forests  by  not  throwing 
lighted  cigar  stubs  from  the  car  win¬ 
dows.”  It  seems  to  me  this  advice  is 
timely  and  important.  No  one  likes  to 
see  forest  fires,  particularly  the  owners 
of  them. 

Had  circumstances  not  prevented,  I 
would  like  to  have  gone  farther  into 
Cattaraugus  County,  where  the  dairy 
interests  are  well  represented.  This 
important  branch  of  agriculture  is  not 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  Allegany 
County,  though  there  are  some  large 
herds.  One  great  drawback,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  poor  pasturage.  These 
are  well  supplied  with  water,  but  grasses  seem  most¬ 
ly  to  be  of  the  “poverty”  sort  mentioned  in  the  Au¬ 
gust  4  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  There  were  large  herds 
roaming  over  fields  where  it  seemed  that  a  sheep 
could  hardly  get  a  bite.  This  poverty  grass  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer  in  a  way,  for  the  ground  where  it  grows  is 
often  well  able  to  produce  clovers  and  grasses  many 
times  more  nutritious  and  far  more  palatable  to  the 
stock.  These  pastures  are  generally  well  watered, 
but  the  grasses  necessary  to  mix  with  the  water 
are  lacking. 

I  saw  but  one  pea  viner  on  the  trip  reaching  out  50 
miles,  while  near  my  home  are  three  canneries  with 
about  six  miles  intervening,  and  many  viners  scat¬ 
tered  about  which  act  as  feeders.  From  the  three 
canneries  mentioned  will  be  turned  out  perhaps  half 
a  million  small  cans  of  peas,  which  will  finally  go  to 
the  shelves  of  grocery  and  provision  stores.  They 
make  costly  living,  but  only  a  few  at  a  time  are 
purchased,  so  the  cost  of  them  is  not  severely  felt. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  m.  brake. 
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Along  the  Way  in  an  Adjoining  County 

ULY  2,  I  left  the  odor  of  pea  silage  stacks  behind 
and  started  for  the  western  side  of  Allegany  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Friendship.  On  the  way  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  Wayland,  Stony  Brook  Park,  Hornell,  Canas- 
eraga,  Angelica  and  many  places  of  less  note.  Leav¬ 
ing  Wav  la  ml  I  found  a  change  from  canning  peas 
to  the  raising  of  beans,  not  for  canning.  These  most¬ 
ly  gave  promise  of  a  good  yield  when  ripe,  but  as 
I  proceeded  westward,  a  lack  of  rain  seemed  to  have 
reduced  growth.  Instead  of  a  rank  growth  of  oats 
and  barley,  these  crops  seemed  to  be  much  shortened. 

Down  through  the  muck  flats  about  Burns  and 
Arkport  effect  of  high  water  of  a  month  and  a  half 
ago  was  seen,  and  the  celery  plants  seemed  to  have 
been  set  since  the  water  subsided.  These  muck 


The  Flea  Beetle  Pest 

are  often  very  troublesome  on 
potato  tops.  There  are  said  to  be  a  dozen 
species  of  these  beetles,  but  they  may  all  be  classed 
and  treated  as  one  pest.  Several  readers  are  com¬ 
plaining  about  them  this  year,  and  one  has  just 
sent  leaves  which  are  literally  riddled  with  holes, 
though  it  is  plain  that  Bordeaux  mixture  has  been 
used  liberally.  This  is  often  l’ecoinmended  as  a 
deterrent,  and  apparently  is  to  some  extent  but  will 
not  control  the  swarms  around  now.  Poison  is 
necessai’y,  1%  pounds  powdered  lead  arsenate 
to  50  gallons  of  Bordeaux.  For  dusting,  poison 
mixed  with  dry  lime  will  be  useful,  though  not  so 
effective  as  when  the  liquid  is  properly  applied, 
which  means  a  spray  covering  underside  as  well  as 
tops  of  leaves. 
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Sow  this  seed^get  6  to  10 
bushels  more  per  acre— 
.  .and better  wheat,  too 

Grown  from  hand-picked  seed 
wheat,  the  purest,  best  devel¬ 
oped,  strongest  strains  in  years 
Harvested  and  cured  especially 
for  seed  purposes,  free  of. smut 
and  disease.  Small  grains 
screened  out,  light  grains  blown 
out.  No  rye,  cockle,  garlic,  or 
other  weeds.  Its  vigor  and  pur¬ 
ity  assure  5,  10  or  more  addi¬ 
tional  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Heavy  heads,  plump  grains, 
that  add  many  bushels  to  the 
bin  and  command  the  highest 
market  prices.  Stools  out  extra 
well — saves  seed. 

Hoffman’s  new  Wheat  Book.  “Bet¬ 
ter  Wheat  and  More  Bushels,”  with 
free  samples  sent  upon  request. 
Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Inc. 

Box  422,  Landisviiie,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Celt 


Seed  Wheat 


Old!  Fashioned 

Hardy  Flower  Plants 

That  Live  Outdoor*  During  Winter. 
235  VARIETIES 

Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Columbines,  Anemones, 
Hardy  Asters,  Harebells,  Blue  Bells,  Gentians,  Heleniums, 
Phloxes,  Lilies,  Irises,  Lupines,  Siberian  Wallflowers, 
Shasta  Daisies,  etc.,  for  August  and  Fall  planting.  Will 
bloom  next  summer  and  every  summer  for  many  years. 
Also  Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Asparagus,  Grape  Plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  Catalogue  Free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  Nf.  Y. 


Once  Used 

Good,  clean  peach  or  tomato 
carriers,  complete  with  six  4-qt. 
tills,  divider  and  lid.  Bushel 
stave  baskets,  hampers,  onion 
crates,  egg  cases,  barrels.  All 
kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
packages. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU. 
THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

POT  GROWN  plants  set  in  Aug.  and  Sept,  will  bear  a 
fair  crop  next  spring.  Howard  17  and  Sample  $1.50  per 
25;  $4  50  per  100.  Mastadon  Everbearing  $2.00  per  26; 
$7.50  per  100.  Raspberry  and  other  berry  plants,  hardy 
perennials,  shrubs,  evergreens  and  trees  for  fall  planting. 
Catalog  free.  6EO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  PUTNEY,  VT. 
”  Grown  in  Vermont  It’ 3  Hardy*” 


HOWARD  1 7 PLANTS 

Just  fine  to  set  now  for  a  crop  «f  fruit  next  season 
All  plants  from  new  runners. 

12  Plants  for  76c.  26—91.25.  100— *4.00. 

J.  BRITTON  -  .  CHEPACHET,  R.  I. 


Cl.n uuli a rro  Plonfc  Best  Varieties.  Cata.log  Free. 

airawDeriy  rianis  basil  perky,  Georgetown,  mi. 

I  This  small  notice  of  the  most  wonderful 

O  I  Iris  bargain  in  the  world  is  not  lost  if 
you  see  it.  Think  of  it  :  20  different  varieties  of 

gorgeous  flowered  Irises,  labeled  and  postpaid  for  only 
SI.  Six  orders  for  only  S6.  Very  Special:  1  Am- 
bassadeur;  1  Mother  of  Pearl  and  1  Gov.  Hughes  for 
only  Si.  Six  orders  for  only  *5.  Mixed  Irises  only 
*3.60  per  100,  postpaid.  Tell  your  neighbors.  Irises 
beautify  the  Garden  when  it  is  bare  of  other  color, 
Irises  will  grow  in  all  soils  anywhere.  Orders  filled  now 
Circular  free.  A.  B  .  KATKAMIER,  MACEDON,  N.  y' 


“NORTHERN  GROWN  PERENNIALS” 

Try  our  Northern  Grown  Perennials,  they  are  always 
strong  in  vitality  and  full  of  PEP.  Nearly  200  varieties 
to  select  from.  Free  catalogues  on  Strawilowers  and 
Perennials  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

CHEQUAMEG0N  FLOWER  GARDENS,  V.  E.  Brubaker.  Mgr.,  Washburn, Wis. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

WASHINGTON— will  bear  good  crop  next  summer— 
SI. 90  per  dozen,  SI  0.90  per  100,  Postpaid. 

HARK Y  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAY  S,  N.  Y. 
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Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  . 2.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  . ( .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  . 4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Ililgard . 5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  .  1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  . 3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H,  W. 

Collingwood  . 1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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From  a  Maine  Farm 

The  account  of  the  feat  of  the  man 
who  70  years  ago  cradled  12%  acres  of 
wheat  in  14  hours,  page  1054,  seems  to 
be  a  tiling  utterly  beyond  the  possibility 
of  human  endurance  and  skill,  even  to 
those  who  can  recall  the  days  of  the 
cradle,  sickle  and  hand  scythe.  The 
writer  although  not  an  old  man  lias  used 
the  sickle  in  a  small  way  and  seen  the 
expert  cradler  at  work.  We  can  still 
swing  the  hand  scythe  as  occasion  calls 
for  it  but  there  is  little  grain  or  grass  cut 
in  this  way  today. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  practically  all 
of  the  great  potato  crop  of  the  county 
was  harvested  by  hand  labor  and  40  years 
ago  the  planting  was  done  by  hand  and 
the  only  machine  used  in  the  care  of  the 
crop  was  what  was  called  a  horse  lioe,  an 
implement  which  covered  the  seed  and 
lulled  the  potatoes  after  the  hand  cul¬ 
tivators  had  loosened  the  soil  and  men 
with  hand  hoes  had  removed  the  weeds 
from  among  the  growing  plants  and 
stirred  the  dirt  about  them.  The  horse 
lioe  and  cultivator  were  of  course  horse 
drawn. 

To  carry  a  basket  of  seed  potatoes,  cut 
in  suitable  sizes,  and  drop  them  in  the 
drills  at  nearly  equal  distances  apart  was 
tiresome  work  and  required  skill  and  nim¬ 
ble  fingers  to  accomplish  in  good  work¬ 
ing  time.  The  basket  was  slung  over  the 
shoulder  from  the  left  side  and  the  drop¬ 
per  dropped  with  one  hand  and  fed  that 
hand  with  the  other.  A  fast  worker 
would  drop  two  acres  in  a  day  or  pos¬ 
sibly  more  if  conditions  were  just  right. 
If  soil  was  mellow  the  fresh  made  seed 
pieces  would  lie  where  dropped  without 
bouncing,  if  not  and  the  ground  was  hard 
the  dropper  would  have  to  stoop  often  to 
put  seed  in  place.  This  meant  back¬ 
ache  and  slowed  the  dropper  up  a  great 
deal.  Many  the  race  I  have  witnessed 
and  taken  part  in  to  see  who  could  drop 
the  largest  piece  of  ground  in  a  day. 
Some  who  were  inclined  to  cheat  wTould 
drop  the  pieces  further  apart  than  al¬ 
lowable  if  they  were  not  carefully 
watched. 

The  harvest  season  was  another  time  of 
testing  the  skill  and  endurance  of  those 
who  removed  the  tubers  from  the  ground 
with  a  tined  hoe  called  a  hand  potato 
digger,  and  of  those  who  picked  them  up 
and  dumped  them  in  wagon  bodies,  sacks 
or  barrels.  Almost  every  neighborhood 
had  its  champion  digger  or  picker  and 
then  there  were  those  of  wider  renown, 
and  many  a  contest  to  see  who  was  best 
man. 

Another  form  of  contest  indulged  in  by 
many  was  to  see  who  should  reach  the 
factories  first  in  the  morning,  where  the 
unmarketable  tubers  were  made  into  po¬ 
tato  starch.  At  times  when  there  was  a 
year  of  low  prices  or  much  decay  the  fac¬ 
tories  would  be  so  congested  that  it  was 
not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  team  to 
have  to  wait  for  hours  to  get  unloaded. 
The  earlier  in  the  morning  a  team  ar¬ 
rived  the  sooner  they  could  be  unloaded. 
At  times  men  would  load  the  night  before, 
snatch  a  little  sleep  and  leave  for  the 
factory  a  little  after  midnight,  and  per¬ 
haps  find  on  arrival  that  some  one  was 
ahead  of  him.  There  wyere  no  trucks  in 
those  days. 

This  present  season  two  men  who  are 
growing  275  acres  of  potatoes  in  my 
town  have  not  had  a  horse  in  the  field, 
the  work  all  being  done  by  power  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  can  be  applied  in  the  form 
of  dust  at  the  rate  of  10  acres  an  hour. 

I  am  rather  glad  that  I  have  lived  in  the 
day  when  the  horse  was  the  motive  power 
on  the  farms  and  I  am  sure  will  remain 
a  large  part  of  it  on  this  farm  while  I 
live.  Still  these  things  bring  to  us  in  a 
very  forcible  manner  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  one  generation.  What 
will  the  next  quarter  century  bring  to  us? 

Are  they  of  today  happier  than  we 
were?  I  think  the  average  young  man 
or  woman  gets  rather  more  pleasure  from 
life  than  did  wre  of  a  generation  ago  and 
still  there  lias  been  something  lost  that 
we  who  are  older  know  was  worth  while. 
Pleasure  does  not  always  bring  happi¬ 
ness,  often  the  opposite  is  the  result. 
Could  the  present  generation  of  young 
folks  possess  and  apply  the  knowledge 
gained  by  the  experience  of  those  who 
preceded  them,  they  could  get  very  much 
more  from  life  on  the  farms  today,  but 
the  lessons  are  largely  lost  as  youth  is 
ever  impatient  with  the  counsel  of  their 
elders. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  young  farmers  and  farm  women 
to  be,  will  have  to  face  and  solve  some 
very  grave  problems  in  the  years  not  so 
far  ahead.  These  are  to  he  met  and 
solved  right  if  our  present  type  of  farm 
homes  is  to  endure  and  the  character  of 
men  and  women  on  the  farms  is  to  go  on 
to  higher  ideals  and  greater  influences  in 
the  affairs  of  this  nation  and  the  wrorld 
at  large.  The  nations  of  the  world  are 
to  be  greatly  affected  by  the  part  that 
America  takes  in  world  affairs  and  it  will 
he  better  for  all  concerned  if  the  farm 
and  rural  people  awake  to  the  part  they 
must  fill  if  the  prosperity  of  this  great 
nation  is  to  continue  to  be  built  on  safe 
and  sane  foundations.  O.  B.  griffin. 

Maine. 


The  Cultivation  of  Corn 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Mr.  Hansen  on  this  subject.  I 
think  that  here  in  the  East  corn  seldom 
gets  more  cultivation  than  enough  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  weeds,  and  very  much  of  it 
does  not  get  that.  The  varied  nature  of 
agriculture  with  us.  the  number  of  things 
that  we  have  to  do,  and  the  consequent 
tendency  to  rush  and  hurry  a  thing 
through,  practically  forbids  intensive  cul¬ 
ture.  The  average  farmer  about  here  has 
a  dairy,  and  an  orchard,  and  a  vineyard, 
and  a  garden,  and  does  some  general 
farming  besides.  Anyone  familiar  with 
these  things  knows  what  a  variety  of 
work  they  entail,  so  that  corn  often  is 
neglected. 

It  is  evident  that  to  control  the  weeds 
some  form  of  cultivation  is  necessary, 
since  that  is  the  easiest,  cheapest,  and 
most  effective  method  that  we  know  of. 
The  preparation  of  the  soil  before  plant¬ 
ing  is  very  important,  hut  however  careful 
we  may  be  to  turn  under  the  sod,  to  disk 
or  harrow  it  thoroughly,  and  to  plant  im¬ 
mediately,  we  cannot  by  any  method  kill 
the  weed  seeds  which  are  always  in  the 
soil  and  which  sprout  and  grow  at  the 
first  opportunity.  And  in  seasons  like 
last  year  and  this,  their  opportunities 
come  soon  and  often. 

I  think  cultivation  should  begin  as  soon 
as  weeds  appear,  and  be  done  as  often 
as  becomes  necessary  to  destroy  them. 
The  early  and  late  cultivations  appear 
to  be  the  most  necessary — the  early  one  to 
get  control  of  the  weeds,  and  the  late 
one  to  put  ears  on  the  corn. 

My  practice  is  to  go  through  the  corn 
for  the  last  time  when  it  is  setting  for 
ears,  and  I  have  always  been  able  to  see 
to  a  row  just  where  I  stopped.  The  stalks 
are  greener,  the  ears  are  more  numerous 
and  larger,  and  its  general  appearance  is 
much  better.  I  confess  that  I  do  not 
know  why  this  is  so.  Sometimes  I  have 
thought  that  it  was  because  some  slight 
injury  to  the  roots  had  the  same  effect 
as  girdling  a  grapevine  or  an  apple  tree. 
Yet  the  cultivation  that  I  give  at  this 
time  is  very  shallow,  not  more  than  twro 
inches  at  the  most,  and  that  with  a  cul¬ 
tivator  equipped  with  sweeps  which  leaves 
the  ground  level.  Thus  you  can  work 
up  close  to  the  corn  and  clean  away  the 
weeds  without  injuring  it.  I  have  made 
this  cultivation  as  late  as  August  5,  and 
had  good  corn. 

As  to  the  dust  mulch,  I  believe  in  that, 
too.  We  have  not  had  a  really  dry  sea¬ 
son  in  some  years,  so  that  farmers  of  to¬ 
day  have  not  been  able  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  But  when  it  gets  so  dry  that  the 
corn  rolls  up,  and  the  trees  die  in  the 
woods  (which  lias  happened  within  my 
recollection),  then  the  dust  mulch  is  of 
great  benefit.  Constant  stirring  of  the 
soil  seems  to  prevent  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  below,  and  also  probably 
absorbs  some  at  night  from  the  air. 

I  am  aware  that  different  kinds  of  soil 
need  different  treatment,  but  there  are  so 
many  varieties  of  soil  in  Northwestern 
Dutchess  County  that  our  experience  has 
covered  quite  a  wide  range.  My  own 
farm  consists  of  Dutchess  silt  loam, 
Dutchess  slate  loam,  some  clay,  gravel, 
and  muck,  with  numerous  outcrops  of 
limestone  over  most  of  it.  Weeds  will 
grow  on  any  of  it.  There  is  also  a  wide 
difference  between  good  soil  and  poor  soil 
in  their  effect  upon  vegetation  and  their 
need  of  culture.  Good  soil  will  grow 
crops  in  almost  any  old  way.  I  suspect 
that  most,  if  not  all  of  these  experiments, 
have  been  made  with  good  soil.  In  such 
a  case,  the  results  described  would  come 
in  spite  of  adverse  conditions — not  be¬ 
cause  of  them.  This  may  explain  wThy 
the  corn  crop  showed  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  cultivation  and  lack  of  cultivation. 
Good  soil  will  grow  good  corn,  weeds  or 
no  weeds.  My  brother  has  told  me  that 
he  had  this  same  experience,  and  the 
same  variation  in  yield  will  be  found 
over  any  field  whether  it  is  cultivated 
or  not. 

You  will  perceive  from  this  article  that 
I  belong  to  the  category  of  old-fashioned 
farmers  wrho  understood  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect,  but  did  not  know  the  scien¬ 
tific  explanation  of  it.  In  conclusion,  let 
me  remind  our  scientific  friends  that  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  upon  which  they 
lay  so  much  stress,  is  in  no  wise  differ¬ 
ent  in  its  nature  and  mechanical  results 
from  the  plain,  old-fashioned  cultivation 
of  corn — only  it  is  put  in  at  one  end  of 
the  job  instead  of  being  strung  along 
through  it.  The  lesson  of  it  all  is  that 
however  we  manage  it  we  cannot  raise 
corn  without  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
that  means  work.  burton  coon. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Geraniums  for  Popular  Use 

As  the  seasons  fly  pass  I  am  more  and 
more  impressed  with  the  fact  that  these 
old-fashioned  plants  are  some  of  the  best 
things  that  can  possibly  be  grown,  as 
they  seem  to  thrive  the  world  over,  and 
often  under  the  most  adverse  conditions. 
Last  Winter  ours  were  all  kept  over  in 
pots  in  windows  witli  southern  exposure, 
and  after  blooming  all  Winter,  they  are 
blooming  yet  outdoors  just  as  freely,  and 
certainly  make  a  fine  show.  The  reason 
for  keeping  them  in  pots  all  Summer  is 
that  the  roots  of  the  large  trees  near  the 
dwelling  take  all  the  nourishment  out  of 
the  soil  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  grow  anything  there  successfully.  The 
pots  are  plunged  to  the  rim  and  moved 
or  lifted  up  about  every  two  weeks  to 
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prevent  rooting  through  the  bottom.  This 
method  has  given  good  results,  and  there 
are  many  places  where  geraniums,  etc 
can  be  raised  by  this  method  where  it 
would  be  impossible  otherwise  to  do  so. 

In  potting  geraniums  at  any  time  the 
soil  should  be  well  packed  or  rammed 
tightly  in  the  pots,  as  this  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  short  and  stocky  growth  and  maiiv 
more  flowers.  A  good  soil  of  well-rotted 
sod  from  an  old  pasture  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  bone  dust  though  it  Aves 
excellent  results,  and  is  much  better  than 
too  much  rank  manure.  It  is  wonderful 
what  a  little  extra  care  will  do  for  these 
plants,  and  as  I  w’rite  there  is  a  small  tub 
full  which  is  less  than  two  feet  across 
and  yet  has  over  20  flowers  out  in  full’ 
bloom. 


It  is  of  course  understood  that  they  are 
botanieally  Pelargoniums,  and  are  natives 
of  the  tablelands  of  Africa.  There  are 
many  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  of  all 
kinds  and  shapes,  and  the  growing  0f 
these  plants  has  extended  all  over  the 
world.  Some  of  the  first  kinds  were 
called  “Zonal”  from  the  belt  or  zone  in 
the  leaf,.  but  as  this  dark  circle  in  the 
leaves  did  not  show  the  red  flowers  as 
well  as  the  plain  green  it  has  been  bred 
out,  so  to  speak,  by  the  growers.  There 
are  many  beautiful  variegated  leaved  va¬ 
rieties  that  should  be  carefully  preserved 
or  otherwise  we  may  lose  them  entirely 
before  we  know  it.  h.  w.  hales 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Near  Ra¬ 
venna,  O.,  recently,  two  men  were  killed 
outright  and  another  wounded  severely 
during  a  fight  with  Sheriff  Jay  R,  Ferrv 
and  Deputy  George  Dussell  over  stolen 
chickens.  Suspicion  was  aroused  by  a 
car  occupied  by  two  women,  parked  at 
midnight  in  a  lonely  spot.  Finding  sev¬ 
eral  pairs  of  men’s  shoes  in  the  car 
aroused  suspicions  of  the  officers  and  they 
started  out  to  seek  the  men.  The  sheriff 
soon  accosted  two  men  carrying  sacks  of 
chickens.  Armed  with  a  riot  gun  lie 
called  on  them  to  halt.  The  men  at¬ 
tacked  the  officer  wresting  the  gun  from 
lum  and  striking  the  officer  over  the  head 
with  the  weapon,  which  had  been  dis- 
charged  in  the  tussle.  The  men  dumped 
berry  in  the  ditch,  which  was  about  five 
feet  deep  at  that  point.  When  he  re¬ 
gained  consciousness  the  sheriff  saw  one 
of  the  two  standing  on  the  road  above 
him  pointing  the  riot  gun  at  him  and 
pulling  the  trigger  while  his  companion 
encouraged  him  to  shoot.  Drawing  a  re¬ 
volver  the  sheriff  fired  and  dropped  the 
man  with  the  gun.  Another  shot  killed 
the  second  man.  The  men  were  found  to 
have  been  carrying  several  sacks  filled 
with  chickens  and  are  believed  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  gang  which  has  been  making 
systematic  raids  on  poultry  farms.  One 
farmer  recently  reported  the  loss  of  480 
fowls  in  one  night.  The  officers  later 
discovered  that  the  party  had  been  mak¬ 
ing  their  headquarters  at  South  Newberry 
from  where  it  is  thought  the  stolen  chick¬ 
ens  were  being  shipped.  The  two  women 
were  jailed. 


Two  attorneys,  one  decidedly  glum  of 
countenance,  met  on  the  street.  “Well, 
how’s  business?”  the  first  asked  of  the 
dismal  one..  “Rotten!”  the  pessimist  re- 
plied.  “I  just  chased  an  ambulance  12 
miles  and  found  a  lawyer  in  it.” — Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  Monthly. 
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Some  Principles  of  Soil 
Fertility 

No.  IV 

Nitrogen  Carriers 

Stable  manure  being  the  best  known 
farm  fertilizer,  may  be  mentioned  first 
as  a  nitrogen  carrier,  though  it  contains 
the  two  other  elements  of  fertility.  It 
varies  in  composition,  but  fair  specimens 
of  mixed  farmyard  manure  will  analyze 
.5  per  cent  nitrogen,  .25  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  .5  per  cent  potash,  the 
last  named  amount  being  when  the 
liquids  are  properly  preserved.  The  liquids 
alone  run  from  .1  to  2.25  per  cent  potash, 
varying  with  different  animals,  and  .5  to 
1.50  per  cent  nitrogen.  Sheep  manure 
carries  the  highest  fertility  content  of 
domestic  animals,  being  .95  per  cent 
nitrogen,  .8  phosphoric  acid  and  .4  potash. 
Stable  manure  is  esteemed  for  its  humus 
and  bacterial  content,  as  well  as  for  its 
actual  plant  food. 

Nitrate  of  soda  next  comes  to  mind 
in  considering  nitrates.  Unlike  stable 
manure,  its  only  element  of  fertility  value 
is  nitrogen,  around  15  per  cent.  It  puts 
no  humus  or  bulk  into  the  soil,  and  its 
injudicious  use  alone  in  quantity  can  re¬ 
duce  the  soil  to  a  state  resembling  ner¬ 
vous  indigestion.  It  is  a  quick-acting 
stimulant  of  leaf  growth,  and,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  its  two  partners,  either  used 
separately  or  in  mixed  fertilizers,  it  helps 
march  the  plants  on  to  fruitful  maturity. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  found  only  in  arid 
regions,  the  chief  deposit  being  on  a 
plateau  in  Chili  about  3,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  No  one  knows  how  those  mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  got  there. 
Opinions  about  it  run  from  its  being  the 
bed  of  an  ancient  inland  sea,  elevated  by 
earth  convulsions,  to  the  idea  that  the 
fertility  of  the  mountain  soils  above  has 
been  carried  down  by  the  wTash  of  un¬ 
known  ages  to  these  now  arid  plains, 
where,  mingled  with  the  bodies  of  sea 
birds  and  guano  of  their  droppings,  it 
has  gone  through  the  nitrification  process 
mentioned  last  week.  Thus,  without 
further  change,  it  is  available  for  plant 
food.  As  mined,  it  contains  impurities 
and  refining  is  necessary  before  shipment. 
Perhaps  the  cause  of  this  nitrate  deposit 
may  involve  a  combination  of  all  of  these 
theories  about  it.  Geology  recognizes  that 
great  changes  in  the  earth’s  contour  have 
occurred  there,  as  well  as  in  other  places. 
The  “wrinkling  up”  of  mountains  and 
plateaus  to  several  thousand  feet  above 
former  levels,  either  rising  out  of  the 
sea  or  its  borders,  and  the  dropping  of 
the  seas  themselves  are  all  things  that 
can  happen  under  provocation  of  internal 
heat,  tunneling  by  water,  gravitation,  etc. 

But  in  whatever  way  the  nitrate  of 
soda  may  have  got  in  that  place,  it  has 
been  very  convenient  for  man’s  use  dur¬ 
ing  the  100  years  it  has  been  worked, 
both  for  the  peaceful  arts  of  agriculture 
and  the  less  peaceful  art  of  war. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  a  by-product 
saved  from  coke  and  gas  making  and  some 
other  industries  where  coal  is  burned. 
Formerly  the  supply  was  very  limited, 
but  it  is  now  commercially  available  and 
extensively  used.  While  primarily  a 
nitrogen  carrier,  it  has  a  sulphur  content 
of  undoubted,  but  not  exactly  known 
value  in  soil  fertility,  which  will  be  treat¬ 
ed  in  future  notes  on  sulphur.  As  com¬ 
monly  sold,  this  material  contains  around 
20  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

Several  processes  have  been  devised  for 
extracting  nitrogen  from  the  air  by  me¬ 
chanical  means.  The  work  is  now  de¬ 
veloped  to  such  extent  that  these  ma¬ 
terials  are  of  commercial  importance. 
They  are  known  by  various  names  as : 
Cyanamid,  Synthetic  Nitrogen,  Lime  Ni¬ 
trogen,  Lime  Nitrate,  etc.  In  making 
them  the  nitrogen  is  taken  from  the  air 
actually,  as  in  the  case  of  legume  plants 
previously  mentioned.  But  the  latter  do 
their  work  silently  and  unobserved, 
■while  man  has  used  “main  strength”  and 
much  “to-do”  in  his  nitrogen  factories — 
great  furnaces,  powerful  flames,  noisy  air 
blasts,  crushers  and  grinders.  These  sub¬ 
stances  may  run  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
nitrogen. 

We  have  referred  to  the  main  sources 
of  nitrogen  from  inorganic  materials,  and 
now  come  to  those  from  the  organized 
bodies  of  animal  life  and  plants.  Pack¬ 
ing  house  offal  and  the  waste  of  fish  oil 
factories  are  largely  used  in  fertilizer 
manufacture,  mainly  in  mixed  goods, 
^tboughjsometimes  alone.  The  dried  blood, 


meat  meal  and  tankage  may  vary  from 
5  to  15  per  cent  nitrogen.  The  hoof  meal, 
hair,  ground  leather,  and  similar  products, 
may  have  10  to  15  per  cent  nitrogen,  but 
in  very  slowly  available  form  for  plant 
use.  The  matter  of  availability  in  fer¬ 
tilizer  materials  (to  be  noted  in  some  de¬ 
tail  in  a  subsequent  chapter)  must  be 
considered  carefully  by  farmers,  as  other¬ 
wise  plants  may  be  overfed  during  part 
of  the  growing  season  and  starved  the 
remainder. 

Dried  fish  and  fish  waste  vary  from  5 
to  10  per  cent  nitrogen.  Our  Indians 
near  plentiful  fishing  grounds  well  knew 
the  value  of  fish  in  making  corn  grow, 
and  sometimes  put  one  in  each  corn  hill. 

Cottonseed,  formerly  thrown  away  as 
useless,  is  now  recognized  as  a  valuable 
fertilizer  and  feeding  material.  This  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  contains  7  per  cent,  or  a 
little  more,  nitrogen,  and  upwards  of  31 
per  cent  protein,  to  express  it  in  feeding 
value  terms.  Its  use  as  fertilizer  is  an 
economic  matter  to  be  determined  by  the 
demand  for  feeding  purposes.  Some  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  fertilizers  consider  it  a  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  nitrogen  carrier  in  their 
special  purpose  mixed,  goods. 

Phosphorus  in  its  relation  to  plant 
growth  will  be  considered  next.  w.  w.  H. 


Tree-cricket  Injury  to  Rasp¬ 
berry  Canes 

I  am  sending  some  Cuthbert  raspberry 
canes.  The  injury  is  through  the  wdiole 
patch.  c.  s. 

Eden,  N.  Y. 

The  raspberry  canes  were  marked  with 
dotted  crevices  or  cracks  about  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Closer  ex¬ 
amination  shows  small  eggs  laid  one 
against  another  the  entire  length  of  the 
slits — the  work  of  one  of  the  tree-crickets. 
These  insects  are  familiar  to  most  folks 
as  delicate-looking,  greenish-white,  long- 
liorned,  winged  creatures.  The  injury  to 
raspberry  canes  is  done  at  egg-laying  time, 
when  the  females  lay  their  eggs  in  rows 
in  the  wrnod  of  the  plant.  Fortunately 
the  damage  is  usually  light,  and  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  of  economic  importance.  Where  old 
raspberry  canes  are  cut  out  regularly  in 
the  Fall  the  tree  cricket  is  held  in  check 
easily.  Now  that  you  have  somehow  en¬ 
couraged  an  infestation  of  tree  crickets, 
you  should  cut  off  the  canes  showing  the 
characteristic  egg-laying  scars  whenever 
you  see  them.  In  a  season  or  two  you 
will  find  scarcely  any  injury  remaining. 

H.  B.  T. 


Saving  Seeds 

We  all  have  had  plenty  of  directions 
as  to  how  to  sow  seeds,  but  I  find  very 
little  said  about  how  to  save,  collect  or 
pick  seeds,  and  still  less  about  how  to 
clean  and  care  for  them  to  keep  them  in 
the  best  condition.  As  this  is  the  season 
for  collecting  or  picking  many  seeds  it  is 
possible  that  a  few  simple  directions  may 
be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  The  size  of  the  plant  or  flower  is 
not  always  an  indication  of  the  size  of 
the  seeds  and  I  wras  rather  amused  a 
short  time  ago  by  a  grower  who  was 
looking  for  seeds  of  the  pond  lily,  and 
evidently  expected  to  find  something  about 
the  size  of  a  boy’s  marbles.  As  a  rule  it 
is  best  to  pick  all  seeds  as  soon  as  they 
are  thoroughly  ripe,  and  to  keep  them  in 
a  mouse  and  rat-proof  box  in  a  dry  place. 
Have  them  well  dried,  however,  before 
placing  in  box  in  order  to  prevent  mold 
or  mildew,  as  this  is  the  worst  enemy  of 
good  seeds. 

In  growing  seeds  do  not  grow  two  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  same  family  together,  or 
even  near  if  a  permanent  strain  or  sort 
is  desired,  as  the  bees  and  other  insects 
are  apt  to  pollenize  them  and  thus  pro¬ 
duce  a  cross.  It  is  a  practice  of  many 
growers  of  fine  seeds  to  tie  a  flower  up 
with  bobbinet  or  mosquito  netting  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  any  possible  mixture  by 
insects,  and  then  pollenize  by  hand  with 
a  camel’s-hair  brush.  Too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  in  this  matter  especially 
if  the  grower  is  trying  to  cross  two  spec¬ 
ial  strains,  and  many  a  vegetable  garden¬ 
er  has  found  this  out  at  considerable  cost. 

In  picking  seeds  choose  a  dry  time  if 
possible,  and  if  not  thoroughly  dry  be 
sure  to  get  them  so  before  storing  away 
or  placing  in  bags.  Label  plainly  at 
once  jas  soon  as  picked  and  mark  the 
date  and  year.  You  wall  then  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  have  any  time  afterwards, 
and  save  much  time  and  thought.  Many 
kinds  of  perennial  flower  seeds  will  only 
germinate  properly  when  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe,  and  therefore  it  is  best  to  sow  at 
once  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Pick  out  and  grow  only  the  best 
varieties,  and  those  that  do  well  in  your 
locality,  and  it  is  much  better  to  have  a 
few  good  ones  than  a  large  number  of 
only  passable  merit.  H.  w.  hales. 


* 


The  Enclosed 
Engine 

that  Oils  Itself 


Economical  Power 

for  the  Smaller  Jobs 


You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  John  Deere  Engine 
power  when  you  consider  its  low  cost.  A  few  cents  a 
day  will  keep  it  going  from  one  job  to  another,  doing 
tedious  work  in  less  time,  at  less  cost  and  more  effi¬ 
ciently  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand. 

Pumping,  churning,  separating,  grinding,  washing  are 
only  a  few  of  the  jobs  you  can  profitably  turn  over  to  a 
John  Deere  Engine. 

You  will  like  the  way  the  John  Deere  is  built 

. it  has  no  bothersome  grease  cups  or  sight- 

feed  oilers  to  fill  and  watch.  This  engine  is  oiled 
automatically  within  a  dust-proof  case  which 
houses  all  of  the  important  working  parts. 

How  much  more  convenient  is  such  an  engine 

to  operate . how  much  cleaner  to  work  around 

.  .  how  much  longer  it  will  last  to  continue  to 

produce  low-cost  power! 

Your  needs  may  require  more  than  one  John 
Deere  on  your  farm.  You  can  get  John  Deere 
Engines  in  1^-,  3-  and  6-H.  P.  sizes. 


See  your  John  Deere  dealer  and  inspect  these 
smoother-running,  easy-starting  John  Deere 
Engines. 


A  POSTCARD  WILL  BRING  FREE 
BOOKLET 

fully  illustrating  and  describing  this  com¬ 
plete  line  of  engines,  including  the  pump¬ 
ing  outfit.  Write  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill., 
and  ask  for  free  booklet  CW-437. 


If  You  Need 
a  Pumping  Outfit 


you  will  find  the  John 
Deere  1-1/2-H.  P.  Engine  and 
Direct-Drive  Pump  Jack  un¬ 
usually  satisfactory.  No 
belts,  chains  or  exposed  gears 
— takes  little  space — oiling 
done  automatically.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  these  outfits  in  prof¬ 
itable  use. 


JOHN«DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


I  Sold  My 
Business  to 
Become  a 

WATKINS 

Dealer! 

—  Now  I  own  my  home 
— Have  a  good  bank  account 
—A  fine  business  car 
— A  dandy  pleasure  car 

I  ONLY  WISH  I  HAD  DONE 
IT  SOONER 


Wilson  Averages 

$60.00 

a  Week 

SUPPLYING 

FARMJRADE 

Several  established 
routes  open 


F.  E.  WILSON,  Mass. 

(Address  on  Request) 

Up  to  1908  I  worked  in  a  grocery  store? 
at  $14.00  a  week.  In  1908  I  opened  up  a 
meat  business  of  my  own,  and  stayed  in  it 
until  1914,  when  I  took  a  Watkins  Contract. 
I  only  wish  that  I  had  made  the  change 
sooner. 

My  Watkins  business  enabled  me  to  pay 
for  a  fine  home,  a  car  for  business  and  one  for 
pleasure.  I  have  some  good  investments  in 
stocks,  and  I  also  own  a  clean  stock  of  goods. 
I  personally  do  not  know  of  any  business. 

>44 that  will  bring  such  splendid  results. 


You  do  not  need  capital  or 
experience.  This  mighty  ten 
million  dollar  Company  will  I 
back  you — but  you  must  be  a  | 
man  of  good  habits,  honest 
and  ambitious  to  get  ahead.  1 

Long -Established  Farm  ! 
Users  Will  Welcome  You  . 

i  ■ 

If  you  want  success  like  this  l_ 

Mail  Coupon  at  Once  n . 

■ft*  »■«..  i  l  ll  llllfcaMU— — ■ 


I  would  like  to  know  how  Wilson  did  it. 
Send  me  complete  information  free. 

Your  Name _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY 

Rural  Dept. 

231  D  JOHNSON  AVE.,  NEWARK.  N.  J. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Summer  Tour  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Association 

The  animal  Summer  fruit  trip,  held 
on  July  17-19,  was  laid  out  through  the 
important  orchard  sections  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Virginia.  Outside  of  the  inter¬ 
est  Virginia  held  for  us  as  a  principal 
competitor  in  the  apple  market,  the  Civil 
War  associations  of  this  State  and  the 
scenic  beauty  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
were  added  attractions. 

The  first  district  visited  was  that  of 
Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  in  which 
the  orchard  of  B.  L.  Goldsborougb,  near 
Antietam  Battlefield,  possessed  a  station- 


Visiting  Goldsborough  Orchard  near 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

ary  spray  plant.  As  this  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  excellently  adapted  for  many 
Pennsylvania  orchards,  and  as  many 
growers  are  interested  in  it,  the  spray 
plant  here  drew  more  attention  than  any 
other  single  item  of  the  whole  tour.  The 
installation  in  this  particular  orchard  of 
100  acres  consisted  of  the  engine  of  an  old 
automobile  with  a  new  roller  bearing  16- 
gallon  pump  mounted  on  the  chassis  about 
where  the  rear  seat  had  been  located.  The 
pump  was  driven  by  a  chain  and  sprocket 
mounted  on  the  auto  drive  shaft  just  in 
rear  of  the  transmission.  A  300-gallon 
concrete  tank  fed  the  pump,  and  the  spray 
materials  te  fill  this  were  mixed  in  an 
old  150-gallon  wooden  tank,  then  dumped 
down  below  into  the  main  supply  tank. 
The  main  pipe  line  from  the  pump  was 
ordinary  1%-in.  black  iron  pipe.  It  ex¬ 
tended  along  the  lower  side  of  the  orchard. 
From  this,  about  five  laterals  of  %-in. 
pipe  were  taken  off,  one  every  12  rows, 
extending  up  the  hill  to  the  top  of  the 
planting.  All  these  pipes  were  laid  di¬ 
rectly  on  top  of  the  ground  which  caused 
no  inconvenience,  since  the  orchard  is  in 
sod,  and  drain  by  gravity  for  Winter. 
Spraying  is  done  by  connecting  250  ft. 
of  hose  to  valves  in  the  laterals.  This 
long  lead  requires  two  men  to  handle 
besides  the  man  on  the  spray  gun.  The 
pump  has  the  capacity  to  supply  spray 
solution  at  400  lbs.  to  two  such  leads; 
even  in  the  highest  part  of  the  orchard, 
the  pressure  is  about  350  lbs.  A  man 
must  always  be  located  at  the  pump  house 
while  the  plant  is  in  operation.  This  man 
with  two  spray  crews  makes  a  total  of 
seven  men  required.  With  a  spray  wagon 
as  formerly  used  it  took  seven  to  eight 
days  to  cover  the  orchard  once,  requir¬ 
ing  three  men  and  a  tractor.  Now  the 
job  is  complete  in  2 y2  days  regardless  of 
the  condition  of  the  sod,  while  the  spray 
wagon  frequently  got  stuck  in  soft  low 
spots  in  the  orchard.  Mr.  Goldsborough 
has  a  second  orchard  of  40  acres  in  which 
he  has  installed  an  outfit  exactly  similar, 
except  that  the  engine  came  from  a 
junked  Ford.  Altogether,  both  outfits  for 
140  acres  of  orchard  cost  complete  a  little 


Community  Packing-house,  Mound,  Fa- 

more  than  $2,000.  The  owner  stated  that 
he  would  even  recommend  this  type  of 
outfit  in  a  ten-acre  orchard. 

We  then  entered  Frederick  County, 
Va.,  on  the  famous  Valley  Pike,  along 
which  many  battles  of  the  Civil  War  took 
place.  In  Frederick  County,  the  most 
intensive  apple  growing  county  in  the 
East,  one  of  Governor  Byrd’s  three  or¬ 
chards  was  inspected.  The  Governor  has 
an  extensive  acreage  in  these  three  or¬ 
chards  and  these  are  far  enough  apart 
that  at  least  one  of  them  always  seems 
to  have  a  good  crop.  Men  and  tools  are 
moved  as  the  situation  requires  from  the 
less  favored  orchards  to  those  with  more 
fruit.  York  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Ben 
Davis  are  the  varieties  grown  and  with 
them,  it  seems  that  three  sprays  suffice 
to  get  a  clean  crop  of  fruit.  His  apples 
delivered  at  the  railroad  cost  $2.50  a  bar¬ 
rel  to  produce  and  usually  clear  at  least 
a  dollar  a  barrel.  The  orchard  we  saw 
was  in  a  mixed  sod,  and  it  had  been 
nitrated  as  seemed  necessary.  Yield  is 
stressed  rather  than  high  color,  as  it  has 
so  worked  out  that  more  bushels  of  less 
highly  colored  apples  have  paid  more  than 
fewer  bushels  of  well-colored  fruit.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Byrd  has  this  essential  factor  of 
yield  well  in  mind;  many  of  our  growers 
are  not  adding  quantity  to  quality  in 
their  production  to  a  large  enough  degree. 


Near  the  Governor’s  orchard,  we  had  a 
demonstration  of  the  “Sprayall”  four- 
nozzle  spray-rod  by  men  of  the  Virginia 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  This 
rod  is  said  to  be  popular  with  Virginia 
growers  and  to  be  adapted  to  use  by  any 
sort  of  orchard  labor  without  being  capa¬ 
ble  of  damaging  fruit  and  foliage  as  a 
gun  will  do  in  the  hands  of  a  careless 
operator.  Working  at  400  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  on  a  22-gallon  Bean  pump,  two  of 
these  rods  were  operated  at  the  same 
time.  A  man  on  the  tank  sprayed  the 
upper  third  of  the  trees  while  a  man  on 
the  ground  covered  the  lower  two-thirds. 
Together,  these  rods  delivered  15  gallons 
a  minute  at  the  pressure  of  400  lbs.,  and 
whirled  leaves  17  ft.  from  the  nozzles. 

Just  before  stopping  for  the  night  in 
Winchester,  a  brief  visit  was  paid  to  the 
Virginia  Insectary  and  Fruit  Disease 
Laboratory  on  the  edge  of  this  town. 
Here  the  various  orchard  pests  are  ob¬ 
served  for  the  purpose  of  timing  sprays 
properly.  Much  of  this  important  sec¬ 
tion  is  served  directly  from  this  station. 
Beside  the  laboratory  is  the  largest  vine¬ 
gar  factory  in  the  world  and  directly 
across  from  it  is  the  largest  cold  storage 
plant  in  the  world. 

Early  the  next  morning,  some  of  us 
looked  up  several  of  the  famous  build¬ 
ings  in  that  place.  Sheridan’s  head¬ 
quarters,  from  which  he  made  his  fa¬ 
mous  ride  to  turn  the  rout  of  Cedar 
Creek  into  a  Union  victory,  is  still  stand¬ 
ing.  Washington’s  headquarters  in  1755, 
just  after  Braddock’s  defeat  at  Fort 
Duquesne,  is  still  in  good  condition.  At 
least  a  dozen  other  famous  spots  are 
pointed  out  to  the  Stranger.  Of  recent 
fame  is  the  Shenandoah  Apple  Blossom 
Festival  held  here  every  year  since  1924, 


Orchard  in  Crozet  Peach  District  of 
Virginia 

which  is  said  to  be  worth  traveling  miles 
to  see. 

Leaving  Winchester,  we  started  for 
Harrisonburg  over  the  Valley  Pike,  cross¬ 
ing  the  battlefield  of  Cedar  Creek,  as  well 
as  that  stream,  on  the  way.  About  25 
miles  from  Harrisonburg,  the  party  de¬ 
toured  through  several  large  orchards  on 
the  way  to  Shenandoah  Caverns.  These 
orchards  were  all  showing  a  heavy  in¬ 
festation  of  cedar  rust,  since  their  main 
varieties,  York  and  Ben  Davis,  are  both 
susceptible.  The  caverns,  with  their  55 
degrees  of  coolness,  were  a  relief  from 
the  intense  heat  of  the  valley.  There  are 
several  well-known  natural  limestone 
caves  of  this  nature  open  to  the  public — 
at  a  price — in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
From  what  we  saw  of  these,  they  are 
worth  much  more  than  most  gold  mines, 
judging  from  the  steady  stream  of  reve¬ 
nue  they  bring  in  to  the  fortunate  owners. 

After  lunching  at  Harrisonburg,  we 
were  surprised  to  find  our  machines 
“tagged”  by  the  police.  From  past  ex¬ 
perience,  we  were  a  little  dismayed  un¬ 
til  we  found  that  the  tags  welcomed  us 
to  the  city  and  allowed  us  to  violate  park¬ 
ing  rules  if  we  kept  away  from  fire  plugs 
and  absolutely  forbidden  spaces.  These 
are  put  on  all  visitors’  cars  not  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  during  the  Summer 
tourist  season.  We  wonder  if  our  north¬ 
ern  police  could  not  create  better  feeling 
in  the  same  way  instead  of  hanging  real 
tags  on  the  door  handles  and  steering 
wheels  of  unsuspecting  visitors,  as  is  too 
often  done. 

From  Harrisonburg,  Virginia  State  po¬ 
lice  piloted  us  through  Staunton,  then  left 
us  as  we  turned  towards  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  Charlottesville.  Here  we  saw  or- 
( hards  with  excellent  stands  of  Soy  beans 
and  Sweet  clover  as  cover  crops.  Both 
seem  to  grow  to  perfection  in  this  region. 
The  Blue  Ridge  was  crossed  at  Rockfish 
Gap,  from  which  there  was  a  beautiful 
view  over  miles  of  Virginia  east  of  the 
mountain.  We  are  accustomed  to  these 
mountain  views  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
this  was  just  a  little  more  impressive 
than  our  best.  From  the  gap,  the  drop 
was  sharp  down  the  eastern  slope ;  the 
road  was  full  of  hairpin  turns  and  was 


Monticello,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

quite  an  experience  to  even  hardened 
mountain  motorists,  as  the  smoke  and 
smell  of  burning  brakes  testified.  In  the 
foothills,  a  side  road  was  taken  to  the 
typical  mountain  cove  orchard  of  C. 
Purcell  McCue.  Here  wre  soon  saw  that 
this  was  a  different  region  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  York,  Ben  Davis 
and  Stayman  had  given  way  to  Albemarle 


Pippins  (Yellow  Newtowns)  and  Wine- 
saps.  Here  also  Bordeaux  was  the  stand¬ 
ard  spray  material  for  the  last  two  appli¬ 
cations  on  apples,  since  bitter  rot  and 
blotch  are  sei’ious.  This  orchard  was 
Fall  cultivated  every  three  years,  then 
reseeded  to  Alfalfa,  Alsike  and  Red  clover 
in  the  Spring.  Fertilizing  was  done  as 
needed. 

Two  things  stood  out  here.  The  first 
was  the  cull  fruit  was  absolutely  worth¬ 
less,  as  there  was  no  by-product  plant 
nearer  than  Winchester,  some  hundred 
miles  away.  There  was  not  even  a  small 
cider  mill.  Most  of  us  sort  of  expect  our 
culls  to  either  sell  as  low-grade  stuff  in 
our  local  markets  or  else  travel  the  by¬ 
product  route.  Culls  could  not  even  be 
given  away  free.  The  second  feature  was 
the  system  of  mouse  poisoning  used  by 
Mr.  McCue.  Four  times  a  year  poisoned 
wheat  is  distributed  in  their  runs  and 
holes  by  a  clever  device  which  measures 
out  accurately  a  uniform  dose  at  each 
place  where  the  operator  wishes  to  leave 
the  wheat.  This  measuring  principle  is 
the  same  as  was  used  on  the  old  shot 
pouches  for  measuring  out  uniform  shot 
loads  for  the  muzzle-loaders.  A  further 
beauty  of  the  contrivance  is  that  the  man 
using  it  never  lias  to  bend  his  back  in 
making  the  rounds — a  long  nozzle  or 
spout  places  the  dose  exactly  where  de¬ 
sired. 

Leaving  Mr.  McCue,  the  group  drove 
to  Charlottesville  for  the  night’s  lodging. 
Supper  took  the  form  of  a  banquet  at 
which  prominent  Virginians  showed  us 
traditional  Virginia  hospitality.  Several 
members  of  our  party  gave  short  talks, 
including  R.  W.  Reese,  president  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  and  Dr.  S. 
W.  Fletcher  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  who  orcharded  near  Charlottes¬ 
ville  20  years  ago. 

The  following  morning,  a  hurried  in¬ 
spection  of  the  beautiful  grounds  and 
buildings  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
was  made.  Everyone  then  visited  the  Na¬ 
tional  Shrine  of  Monticello,  which  is  kept 
just  about  as  it  used  to  be  when  Thomas 
Jefferson  lived  there.  From  it,  he  could 
look  down  at  the  university  and  the  town 
of  Charlottesville  three  miles  away.  Un¬ 
der  the  same  old  trees  that  Jefferson  had 
planted  we  spent  a  few  minutes  in  clear¬ 
ing  up  any  details  of  the  trip  which 
needed  explaining  or  discussion.  On  leav¬ 
ing  Monticello,  we  started  for  Fredericks¬ 
burg  for  lunch.  At  this  town,  the  Union 
forces  met  a  severe  defeat  in  1862,  while 
the  outlying  district  is  famous  for  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  Chancellorsville,  the  Wilderness 
and  Spottsylvania.  Near  Chancellors¬ 
ville,  we  passed  the  spot  -where  “Stone¬ 
wall”  Jackson  was  mortally  wounded.  In 
the  town,  we  saw  the  old  slave  block, 
President  Monroe’s  law  office  and  the 
home  of  Washington’s  mother.  President 
Coolidge  has  signed  a  bill  to  provide  a 
battlefield  park  here. 

Arlington  Farms  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  the  final 
stop.  Here  the  things  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  were  the  early  apple  varieties,  the 
cold  storage  experiments  and  the  root 
stock  work  of  Guy  F.  Yerkes  who  is 
working  on  better  stocks  for  roses  and 
fruit  trees.  From  this  extensive  farm  can 
be  seen  at  the  same  time  the  Tomb  of 
Unknown  Soldier,  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
and  the  Washington  Monument.  At  this 
point,  the  trip  ended  and  the  better  than 
200  members  scattered  for  their  respective 
ways  home. 

To  summarize  the  situation  briefly,  the 
West  Virginia-Virginia  growers  have  a 
good  crop  of  clean  fruit  this  year.  They 
have  had  hard  times  in  the  past  five 
years,  for  they  have  had  apples  in  plen¬ 
ty  in  the  years  when  they  were  cheap 
and  none  too  many  when  they  brought 
fair  prices.  Frost  injury  is  10  to  15  per 
cent  more  severe  there  than  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  These  growers  are  working  for 
improved  yields  and  grades.  With  well- 
adapted  varieties,  Virginia  will  continue 
to  furnish  us  with  competition  for  some 
time  to  come  in  spite  of  the  hard  years 
just  passed.  We  are  also  pleased  that  we 
can  show  more  fine  orchards  than  they, 
although  Virginia  possesses  the  most  in¬ 
tensive  district  in  the  East  in  Frederick 
County.  Also,  most  of  us  possess  good 
local  markets  which  are  not  the  usual 
thing  in  Vii'ginia  whei’e  carlot  shipping 
and  export  ti-ade  must  be  their  principal 
means  of  outlet.  R.  H.  sudds. 


Doings  at  Long  Acres 

Aha,  Mr.  Weed  how  do  you  like  that? 
Look  out  there  Mr.  Thistle,  I  see  you  nod¬ 
ding  your  pink  head  down  the  row  and  a 
sharp  hoe  is  getting  nearer  each  moment. 
The  boys  and  I  have  tackled  the  weed 
problem  'in  earnest  with  Pop  doing  most 
of  the  dragging  and  Kenny  and  I  wielding 
the  hoes  under  the  grape  rows  so  that 
the  vineyards  are  getting  a  fine  cleaning 
One  man  writes  that  he  encourages  weed 
growth  in  the  grape  rows  but  I  find  that 
rank  weed!  growth  encourages  downy  mil¬ 
dew  and  brown  rot.  so  I  like  to  keep  the 
vineyards  clean.  Then  too  I  plow  to  my 
grapes  each  Fall  and  turn  under  the 
weeds  and  grass  which  escape  our  last 
cleaning.  I  have  been  doing  that  for 
years  and  find  it  much  easier  to  trim  and 
pick  up  the  trimmings  where  the  ground 
has  been  plowed.  While  picking  berries 
the  farm  went  wild,  but  it  is  getting  a 
scouring  now  in  spite  of  boiling  hot 
weather. 

One  of  the  nice  things  about  writing 
these  weekly  chronicles  of  our  doings 
here  at  Long  Acres  is  the  vei’y  fine  let¬ 
ters  I  x-eceive  from  folks  who  read  my 
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writings.  A  letter  came  from  Virginia 
carrying  a  fine  description  of  the  country 
and  customs  there.  The  writer  mentioned 
the  i*ed  soil  which  can  turn  into  such 
stickly,  soupy  mud  when  it  rains.  The 
streak  of  red  soil  seems  to  extend  for 
hundi’eds  of  miles  across  country,  as  I 
have  seen  it  in  Northern  Alabama  where 
I  thought  once  I  might  become  a  cotton 
farmer  and  rediscovered  the  fact  that 
Michigan  was  a  fine  State — in  Oklahoma 
where  the  rivers  run  red  because  of  the 
red  soil,  and  ants  as  big  as  crickets  raise 
tall  mounds  of  red,  and  the  water  was  so 
sality  the  more  you  drank  the  thirstier 
yoxi  became ;  and  in  Mississippi  wffere 
sweet  potatoes  grow  as  big  as  Hubbard 
squashes.  In  fact  there  seem  to  be  just 
four  kinds  of  soil  in  the  South,  viz.  the 
red  which  is  fertile  but  heap  sticky  after 
a  rain,  a  gray  soil  not  so  fertile  but  still 
workable,  sandy  loam  which  extends  back 
from  the  gulf  for  many  miles  and  is  quite 
fertile  and  what  the  natives  call  cray¬ 
fish  land,  which  is  light  gray,  very  cold 
and  wet  so  that  it  is  practically  worth¬ 
less.  Thes  writer  of  that  letter  was  orig¬ 
inally  from  old  Tioga  County  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Another  writer  in  New  York  was  an 
ex-Michigander  and  in  both  letters  there 
was  an  xmeonscious  undertone  of  home¬ 
sickness  which  aroused  my-  sympathy.  I 
too  was  born  in  the  blue  mountain  coun- 
try  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  this  day  I 
feel  restless  on  fiat  ground  and  a  longing 
for  the  hills.  On  my  grandfather’s  farm 
some  field’s  were  so  steep  that  men  claimed 
when  the  field  was  planted  to  potatoes, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  open  the  lower 
hill  at  digging  time  and  all  the  spuds  in 
the  row  came  tumbling  out.  The  Virginia 
men  mentioned  the  fact  that  fireplaces 
were  still  in  common  use  for  cooking  pur- 
poses  which  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise. 

I  knew  that  the  fireplace  was  used  for 
cooking  in  other  Southern  States  many 
years  ago  while  I  was  there  but  supposed 
that  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Evidently 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  covers  the  complete  field 
of  rural  development,  from  the  ox-teams, 
spinning  wheels,  fireplaces  and  flails  to 
the  tractor- truck-combine  farms.  I  have 
no  hankering  for  the  last  named,  as  rush 
and  roar  makes  no  appeal  to  me ;  but 
neither  would  I  care  to  go  back  to  the  ox- 
team  and  jumper  plow,  although  I  have 
carried  a  whip  over  my  shoulder  in  front 
of  an  ox-team  and  called  in  boyish  treble 
and  much  pride,  “Gee  Buck — haw  Bright, 
giddap  there,”  the  while  we  moved  at 
a  pace  so  slow  that  the  snails  whizzed 
by.  At  a  pageant  given  by  a  local  high 
school  last  year  an  ox-team  was  brought 
by  truck  for  many  miles  and  driven  as 
a  great  curiosity,  although  I  imagine 
many  older  men  grew  pensive  as  they 
envisioned  other  days. 

Our  farmer  picnio  is  over  for  this  year. 
For  the  first  time  we  had  a  hog  calling 
contest,  which  made  me  laugh.  The  fann¬ 
ers  here  should  hear  the  hog  raisers  of 
old  Missouri  call  hogs  if  they  wish  to 
hear  some  real  calling.  The  dinner  call¬ 
ing  contest  by  the  women  was  more  of 
a  success,  but  also  brought  surprises.  One 
very  large  and  very  stout  lady  was  ex¬ 
pected'  to  give  a  dinner  call  which  might 
be  held  in  the  next  county,  but  she 
gave  a  feeble  whoop  which  even  a  hired 
man’  in  the  garden  could  not  have  heard. 
On  the  other  hand  a  little  slim  lady  gave 
a  shriek  which  would  have  made  a  man 
come  on  a  run  from  the  farthest  field.  We 
applauded  the  contestants  heartily,  with 
Calvin  watching  his  mother  closely  and 
clapping  hard  as  he  could  if  she  clapped, 
but  no  claps  at  all  if  she  did’  not  applaud. 
A  speaker  spoke  very  fine  for  15  minutes, 
not  so  good  for  a  half  hour,  still  worse 
for  an  hour  and  mighty  punk  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  I  often  wonder  why 
public  speakei*s  pass  so  many  fine  places 
to  stop.  A  man  who  can  sit  in  boiling 
heat  and  listen  to  hot  air  for  nearly  two 
hours  is  a  better  man  than  myself. 

Speaking  of  hot  weather,  a  short  time 
ago  the  paper  mentioned  that  a  man 
of  our  community  had  accepted  a  position 
with  a  construction  firm  and  my  -wife 
gently  hinted  that  he  was  ’doubtless  having 
a  soft  job  and  making  much  more  than  a 
farmer.  Well,  a  few  days  ago  I  was  down 
town  and  happened  to  pass  a  place  where 
a  new  building  was  being  built.  It  was 
boiling  hot  and  that  man  had  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  front  of  a  cement  mixer,  his 
job  beiixg  to  shovel  broken  stone  into  the 
mixer.  That  morning  was  so  hot.  that  I 
had  accepted  a  position  in  the  shade  of 
an  old  apple  tree  for  quite  a  spell  while 
the  drag  rested  with  no  boss  standing 
over  me  with  a  scowl.  Woof !  The  very 
thought  of  that  dirty  grinding  concrete 
mixer,  a  pile  of  stone  and  a  shovel  makes 
a  cold  chill  run  up  my  suspenders  in 
spite  of  the  heat.  Come  on,  Calvin,  let’s 
go  look  at  the  Phlox  of  many  beautiful 
colors,  the  Hydrangea  with  its  huge  pani¬ 
cles  of  bloom,  the  plum  trees  bending  to 
the  ground  with  their  load  of  fruit  and 
maybe  the  wind  has  blown  a  sweet  apple 
from  the  tree.  L-  B.  R. 


Corn-borer  in  Roses 

Last  year  (1927)  we  were  greatly  trou¬ 
bled  with  corn-borer  in  Weigela,  I  or- 
sythia,  Delphinium,  Monarda,  Shasta 
daisy,  hollyhocks,  Cannas  and  roses  (Hy¬ 
brid  Teas  and  Perpetual).  R.  M.  B. 

Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


“American  chewing-gum  has  gained  a 
foothold  in  Japan,”  says  an  exchange. 
Its  faculty  for  gaining  a  foothold  is  its 
most  unpopular  featui’e  in  this  country. 
Boston  Transcript. 
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Fall-planted  Bulbs  Hardy 
and  Reliable 

I  have  dug  up  single  yellow  daffodils 
and  double  white  Narcissus  poeticus  in 
August,  purposely  and  by  mistake,  and 
found  the  bulbs  nicely  rooted.  I  have 
unearthed  tulips  and  hyacinths  in  August, 
and  found  the  bulbs  still  dormant.  Late 
in  September  I  have  dug  up  tulips;  some 
had  no  roots ;  a  few  were  starting  to 
grow.  I  have,  two  different  years,  planted 
tulips  on  election  day  and  once  after 
Thanksgiving ;  so  I  have  yet  to  learn  just 
when  the  roots  do  start. 

The  hyacinths  mentioned  above  bloomed 
satisfactorily  indoors.  Both  the  yellow 
and  white  Narcissus  bloomed  well  in  dif¬ 
ferent  gardens  where  they  were  replanted, 
gome  lavender  Iris,  dug  from  large 
clumps  and  replanted  in  October,  with 
an  inch  or  two  of  soil  over  them,  started 
to  grow  in  Spring  with  fully  half  the 
roots  above  ground  and  were  covered 
with  soil  in  April.  You  would  think 
those  fleshy  rhizomes  would  winter-kill, 
but  the  Iris  is  prefectly  hardy. 

Twice  have  I  thrown  away  small  tulip 
bulbs,  and  a  year  or  two  later  found  pink 
Darwins  and  another  yellow  variety 
blooming  well  in  high  grass.  They  had 
become  covered,  in  some  way,  with  enough 
soil  to  take  root.  I  have  known  other 
tulips,  also  Narcissi  and  Scillas,  to  bloom 
with  most  of  the  bulbs  above  ground.  As 
a  rule,  they  will  stay  where  put — at  a 
proper  distance  under  ground. 

I  planted  my  first  tulips — double  mixed 
— when  I  was  15,  and  I  shall  never  derive 
more  pleasure  from  any  other  flowers  if 
I  live  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifteen.  The 
next  year  I  planted  some  Bybloemen  and 
Bizarre  tulips,  and  I  have  descendants 
from  those  same  bulbs  in  my  garden  to 
this  day — over  30  years  later.  The  Bi- 
zarres  changed  color  long  ago,  and  are 
now  yellow,  with  red  picotee  edge  when 
fully  developed. 

A  friend  recently  said  that  the  longer 
he  experimented  with  flowers  the  fonder 
he  became  of  tulips.  This  is  also  my  own 
conclusion,  with  a  good  word  .  added  for 
the  Narcissus  family.  In  digging  the 
bulbs  while  the  foliage  is  green,  to  make 
room  for  other  plants,  “heel  in”  the  bulbs 
in  a  different  part  of  the  garden,  with  the 
tops  above  ground,  where  they  may  be 
left  for  weeks,  or  stored  when  ripe,  in 
boxes  in  a  cool,  dry  room.  Or,  if  con¬ 
venient,  immediately  replant  in  a  new, 
permanent  place  in  garden.  Bulbs  have 
also  done  well  when  stored  in  shed  where 
temperature  was  very  warm  (but  dry) 
during  Summer. 

The  best  time  to  dig  up  tulips  is  just 
after  the  leaves  and  flower  stalks  have 
withered,  while  there  are  still  enough 
above  ground  to  enable  you  to  see  where 
the  rows  are.  Otherwise  you  may  dig 
into  some  of  the  bulbs.  For  every  tulip 
and  Narcissus  you  plant,  you  get  many 
extra  bulbs,  barring  the  few  that  die. 
Itemove  seed  pods,  unless  you  wish  to 
experiment  in  growing  bulbs  from  seed. 

Crocuses  bloom  well  indoors — a  num¬ 
ber  of  bulbs,  mixed  or  one  color,  in  a 
small  flower  pot  or  wide,  squat  recep¬ 
tacle.  Keep  in  dark  for  a  few  months,  to 
form  roots.  I  cannot  remember  that  I 
have  ever  flowered  Scillas  or  Chionodoxas 
indoors,  but  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  do  well,  since  they  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  Crocuses  and  hyacinths — 
and  what  a  welcome  bit  of  blue  color  they 
would  afford  for  the  Winter  garden. 
Bulbs  flowered  indoors — the  best  and 
strongest,  at  least  —  may  be  saved  and 
planted  in  the  outdoor  garden,  where  they 
will  not  disappoint. 

You  do  not  1  ave  to  wait  until  October 
to  plant  bulbs  which  you  have  dug  up, 
flowered  indoors  or  received*  from  a  deal¬ 
er.  Plant  whenever  you  can  find  room, 
time  or  opportunity.  It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence.  Of  course,  October  is  the  great 
bulb  planting  month,  for  then  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  tulips  and  kindred  are  received 
from  the  dealers.  Beds  in  which  Gladio¬ 
lus  have  flowered  may  be  planted  to  tu¬ 
lips,  Narcissi  and  similar  bulbs.  It  will 
be  a  good  place,  already  spaded,  and  will 
forestall  any  temptation  to  plant  “Glads” 
in  the  same  soil  the  third  time — if  it  has 
been  a  permanent  Gladiolus  bed. 

When  buds  of  double  tulips  and  Nar¬ 
cissi  blast  before  blooming,  it  may  be  laid 
to  some  unfavorable  weather  condition. 
Most  seasons  they  are  a  success ;  some¬ 
times  they  are  not.  In  northern  gardens, 
unless  the  season  is  extra  early,  Darwin, 
Cottage  and  Breeder  tulips,  with  single 
and  double  Narcissus  poeticus  are  at  their 
best  for  Memorial  Day. 

You  can  leave  tulips  and  Narcissi  in 
the  ground  for  years  before  digging  them 
up.  The  rule  is  to  dig,  divide  and  replant 
every  third  year.  When  left  too  long, 
many  of  them  will  die  out  or  deteriorate. 
Others  will  survive  and  give  a  good  in¬ 
crease. 

Asters  and  poppies  are  two  of  the 
many  plants  which  may  be  grown  in  bulb 
beds,  over  the  bulbs,  between  the  rows. 
During  the  war,  one  gardener  grew  string 
beans  between  the  two  outside  rows  of 
tulip  bed,  with  taller  plants  in  back,  next 
to  building — beauty  and  utility  combined. 

A  friend  tells  how  some  tulip  bulbs,  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Fall,  were  not  planted  un¬ 
til  February ;  then  they  were  set  on  the 
surface  of  ground  and  covered  with  soil. 
They  bloomed  quite  satisfactorily,  but  the 
bulbs  were  weakened.  Other  tulips, 
planted  long  after  Christmas,  even  in 
frozen  ground,  did  well.  A  clump  of 
grape  hyacinths,  dug  up  while  in  bud  and 
transplanted  in  a  new  place,  scarcely 
wilted — and  bloomed,  benjamin  keech. 
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More  Wheat  Per  Acre 

WE  cannot  control  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  because  too  many  countries  raise  wheat,  but  we  can  increase  the 
profit  from  an  acre  of  wheat  by  reducing  the  cost  of  production  per  bushel.  There  is  not  much  profit  in  13  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre,  which  is  the  American  average.  There  is  good  money  in  yields  of  25  to  35  bushels.  These  can  be 
obtained,  if  one  prepares  the  land  right,  uses  good  seed  and  GOOD  FERTILIZATION. 


Potash 

GOOD  FERTILIZATION  means  enough  fertilizer  of  the  right  kind.  With  a  good  rotation  400  to  600  pounds 
per  acre  is  enough,  provided  a  reasonably  high-grade  formula,  such  as  2-10-2,  2-12-2,  2-10-4,  2-12-4  or  2-12-6  is  used. 
Some  of  the  most  progressive  farmers  are  using  2-8-10,  for  wheat,  followed  by  clover.  The  low-grade  1-7-1,  2-8-2,  and 
0-10-2  formulas  are  out  of  date  and  out  of  balance,  and  the  plant  food  in  them  costs  too  much  per  unit.  Urge  your 
brother  farmers  to  use  high-grade  formulas. 


Why  Fertilize  Wheat? 

The  largest  factor  in  determining  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  yield  per  acre.  Low  yields  mean  high 
production  costs.  This  is  because  many  of  the  costs  are  fixed,  whether  the  yield  is  high  or  low.  Land  rental,  seed, 
and  labor  for  plowing,  seeding  and  harvesting  are  practically  the  same  whether  the  yield  is  15  or  40  bushels  to  the 
acre.  High  yields  of  wheat  are  obtained  only  when  the  crop  has  an  adequate  supply  of  plant  food,  and  when  good 
cultural  methods  are  practiced.  Fertilizer  on  wheat  produces  more  bushels.  It  reduces  the  cost  per  bushel  and  in¬ 
creases  the  profit  per  acre. 

Fertilizer  also  improves  quality,  and  raises  the  grade  and  price  received. 

We  sell  Potash  Salts  in  any  quantity  from  200  pounds  up.  Write  us  for  prices. 


STANDARD  WHOLESALE  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Save  the  Cost  of  a  Pair  of 


By  Buying  Direct  from  a  Wholesale  House 

Our  terms  are  easy.  Sight  draft  or  cash  with  order. 


We  dun  nobody.  per  ton 

Muriate  Potash  . $38.25 

Sulphate  Potash  .  48.80 

Nitrate  Soda  .  56.00 

Peruvian  Guano  .  71.00 

Digestor  Hog  Feed  Tankage  55/60  Protein .  80.00 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia . . .  57.25 


Pure  South  American  Bone  Meal  Per  ton 


fertilizing 

Wheat 

Special  Wheat  Compounds — Phosphates  Per  ton 


GOOD — 16%  Acid  Phosphate  (Pure,  sweet  chamber 

acid)  Square  Deal . $13.00 

BETTER  —  18%  Super  Phosphate  (Pure,  sweet 

chamber  acid)  Square  Deal  .  15.00 

BEST  —  20%  Double  Strength  Super  Phosphate, 

Square  Deal  .  16.95 


Fish  Bone  and  Potash  Compounds 
Sure  Growth  Brands  for  Choice  Wheat 
FOR  THE  MIDDLE  WESTERN  STATES; 


For  Soils  Needing  Complete  Fertilizer 

Per  ton 

2-12-2.... 

. $22.70 

2-12-4 . 

. .$24.00 

2-14-2 _ 

. 24.85 

2-12-6 . 

..  25.30 

2-16-2 . 

FOR  THE  EASTERN  STATES 

For  Soils  Needing  Complete  Fertilizer 

4-8-  4 _ 

. $26.50 

2-12-2 . 

.  .$22.70 

2-8-10 _ 

.  25.60 

2-12-4 . 

..  24.00 

2-8-  5.... 

.  22.60 

2-10-6 . 

..  24.40 

2-10-2 _ 

2-10-4 . 

..  23.20 

For  Soils  Not  Needing  Ammonia 

0-12-5 _ 

. $19.15 

0-10-4 . 

.  .$16.65 

For  Well-Manured  Soils  Use 


3  %  Ammonia  22%  Phosphoric  Acid  . $37.75 

414%  Ammonia  22%  Phosphoric  Acid  .  42.50 


Lime,  Phosphate — Available  Phosphate  Acid  13%,  Lime 
30% . $13.50 


A  *  j  ,  •  •  r.  ,  The- Standard  Wholesale  Phosphate  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  putting  out  the  follow- 

As  an  Advertising  reature  ing  two  brands  which  we  consider  especially  adapted  for  producing  the  biggest 
and  best  crops  of  wheat  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New  York  States : 


SPECIAL :  2- 1 2-4  at  $24.00  per  ton.  SPECIAL :  2- 1 2-6  at  $25.30  per  ton 

We  would  be  glad  if  each  user  would  register  his  name,  address,  quantity  per  acre  and  acreage  planted  with  this 
guano  with  the  Head  Office,  1600  Continental  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STANDARD  WHOLESALE  PHOSPHATE  &  ACID  WORKS,  INC. 

Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Water, 

Water 


Everywhere ; 


l 


1. 1 


THAT'S  what  a  Deal¬ 
ing  Deep  Well  Home 
Water  System  means  to 
you. 

Water  in  the  kitchen,  laun* 
dry  and  bath.  Water  for  the 
lawn.  Water  in  the  outbuild* 
ings.  Water  everywhere  you 
need  it. 

It’s  worth  the  trifling  cost  of 
2c  a  day— the  operation  cost  of 
a  Deming  Deep  Well  Home 
Water  System.  And  you  can’t 
buy  a  more  economical,  longer^ 
lived  heme  water  system.  In* 
vestigate  now.  Don’t  be  with* 
out  running  water  any  longer. 
Write. 

RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO. 

126  Chambers  Street 
New  York  City 
J.  F.  CONANT 

Railway  Terminal  Warehouse 
Green  Island, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

ROOT,  NEAL  &  CO. 

’*%  1  78  Main  Street 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

L.  F.  BEERS 
8  N.  Water  Stree 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

*  CHAS.  J.  JAGER  CO. 

15  Custom  House  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
STEPHEN  B. CHURCH 
Seymour,  Conn. 


A* 


<z> 


Every  garden  lover  and  grower  of  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  home  or  market  is  offered  great  helptto  success  in  Audel’s 
Gardeners  and  Growers  Guides— J ust  out!  A  complete  library  of 
proven  answers,  plans,  bints,  discoveries,  secrets,  short-cuts. 
A  reliable  reference*  complete  gardener’s  educator.  Beautifully 
illustrated  and  bound;  1700  pages.  4  vols.;  price  $6 — payable  $1  a 
month.  If  interested  in  getting  better  results  from  your  garden, 
write  today  for  Free  Garden  Library  Folder  to 
THEO.  mUDEL  &  CO.,  Dept.  220,  65  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York 


Agents 

Wanted 


Hj  A  NEW  ROOF! 

p  w,a™10YEAR 

Ik'  GUARANTEE 


Liquid  A  r be/tor 

.ROOF  COATING 


SEND  NO  MONEY— get  all | 

the  coating  and  tools  you  need  with¬ 
out  paying  a  cent.  Inexpensive —  I 

durable.  Covers  a  roof  like  a  rubber 
blanket.  Try  before  you  buy.  Makes  old 
roofs  like  new.  Write  | 
today  for  details. 
ATLAS  ASBESTOS  . 
COMPANY,  Dept.RNl 
North  Wales,  Pa. 


Get  our  low 
prices  on 
paints  and 
varnishes. 


WATER  EVERYWHERE 
With  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram 

World’s  greatest  ram,  30,000  in  use. 
Water  from  any  flowing  spring,  brook 
or  stream  can  be  pumped  where  you 
want  it.  No  attention  or  expense.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  free  catalog  and 
guarantee. 

Soldonlyby  H.  T.  OLSEN 
17  Park  Row.  New  York. 

Made  for  H  years. ' 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels. 
Write  today  for  complete  catalog. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  ; 

«  a  Ma  v  W  r*  xm  w  a  c  •  i  or 
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The  Viking  Raspberry 

The  Viking  red  raspberry  is  a  relatively 
new  sort  introduced  by  the  Horticultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Vineland,  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  well  worthy  of  attention.  It 
was  produced  by  crossing  Cuthbert  and 
Marlboro.  The  fruit  is  large,  conical 
like  Cuthbert,  and  a  brighter,  more  lively 
red  in  color.  It  is  firm,  and  does  not 
crumble,  although  the  individual  druplets 
are  small.  As  for  the  plants,  they  suck¬ 
er  well,  are  strong  and  upright,  and  pro¬ 
duce  heavily.  A  pleasing  characteristic 
is  the  freedom  of  the  canes  from  prickles 
and  the  tendency  to  carry  the  fruit  at  or 
near  the  ends  of  the  shoots  -where  it  is 
easily  gathered. 

Reports  from  Canada  and  several  lo- 


following  the  application  of  manure  most 
disappointing. 

The  only  place  where  the  application 
of  manure  should  have  any  place  in  the 
make-up  of  the  farm  lawn  is  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  new  seedings.  Manure  for 
this  purpose  should  be  well-rotted  and 
thoroughly  worked  into  the  top  two  or 
three  inches  of  soil  for  the  new  lawn. 

For  old  lawns,  however,  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  depend  on  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  for  keeping  up  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  Extensive  experiments  have 
shown  that  there  is  not  one  fertilizer  more 
suited  for  this  purpose  -ban  ammonium 
sulphate,  which  not  only  leaves  the  soil 
in  an  acid  condition,  thus  reducing  the 
favorable  conditions  for  weed  growth, 
but  also  supplies  plenty  of  nitrogen  for 


Fruit  of  the  Viking  Is  Carried  Fear  the  Tips 


cations  in  this  country  have  been  quite 
favorable  in  regard  to  vigor,  disease  re¬ 
sistance,  productiveness,  and  quality  of 
fruit.  Commercial  growers  will  do  well 
to  watch  Viking,  and  home  gardeners  wTill 
find  it  a  variety  that  suits  their  needs 
nicely.  The  season  is  several  days  ahead 
of  Cuthbert  and  the  quality  is  good. 

H.  B.  T. 


Treat  Your  Farm  Lawn 
Right 

There  is  a  place  on  the  farm  for  lime 
and  manure,  say  the  grass  experts  of  the 
country,  but  that  place  is  not  the  lawn, 
contrary  to  many  opinions  expressed  to 
that  effect.  Lime  should  be  kept  abso¬ 
lutely  off  the  lawn,  they  advise,  because, 
while  beneficial  to  a  number  of  the  most 
desirable  lawn  grasses,  it  is  equally  so  to 
some  of  the  most  serious  weed  pests  with 
which  we  have  to  contend. 

The  heavy  and  continued  application 


the  use  of  the  grass.  In  some  cases  it 
may  be  better  to  apply  complete  high- 
nitrogen  fertilizers. 

What  fertilizer  is  selected  should  be 
applied  to  the  lawn  at  the  rate  of  2  to 
3  lbs.  per  square  rod.  Care  must  be  taken 
in  the,  application  of  this  fertilizer  to  the 
lawn,  otherwise  excessive  burning  of  the 
grass  will  result.  All  fertilizer  should  be 
applied  just  before  or  during  a  reasonably 
heavy  shower,  or  should  be  immediately 
soaked  into  the  ground  with  a  garden 
hose.  THOMAS  H.  BARTILSON. 

Cecil  Co.,  Md. 


Johnson  Grass  in  California 

A  California  newspaper  reports  that 
the  work  of  eradicating  small  patches  of 
Johnson  grass  along  county  roads  has 
been  started  by  the  Orange  County  road 
department  and  horticultural  commis¬ 
sioner.  The  Johnson  grass  is  first  treated 


Young  Viking  Raspberries,  Shotoing  Vigorous  Growth 


of  lime  to  lawns  favors  the  maximum 
growth  of  such  serious  weed  pests  as 
crab  grass,  dandelions,  plantains  and  some 
of  the  duckweeds.  These  weeds  do  more 
to  mar  the  beauty  of  well-kept  lawns  than 
any  other  factors. 

Blue  grass  and  the  bent  grasses,  while 
the  most  desirable  lawn  grasses  that  we 
have  at  our  disposal,  will  continue  to  do 
well  on  acid  soils  provided  they  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  plenty  of  available  nitrogen.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  bent  grasses, 
which  do  their  best  in  the  laivn  under 
acid  conditions. 

While'  manure  contains  considerable 
•nitrogen  and  from  a  straight  fertilizer 
standpoint  would  probably  be  satisfactory, 
it  also  contains  the  seeds  of  so  many  un¬ 
sightly  wTeeds  that  its  use  is  not  advisable. 
Even  though  the  growth  of  grass  is 
stimulated,  the  introduction  of  these 
•  weeds  will  very  often  make  the  results 


with  carbon  bisulphide  to  destroy  the 
deeper  roots,  and  the  new  plants  which 
later  sprout  from  the  surface  roots  are 
dug  out.  The  bisulphide  is  poured  into 
holes  made  close  to  the  plant,  or  about 
12  to  18  inches  apart  in  solid  patches,  and 
six  to  eight  inches  deep.  About  two  fluid 
ounces,  or  half  a  cupful,  is  used  to  each 
hole,  the  holes  being  immediately  closed 
and  well  tamped  to  prevent  evaporation. 
The  gas  is  heavy  and  has  great  penetrat¬ 
ing  powers.  It  leaves  no  harmful  effects 
on  the  soil,  but  on  the  contrary  is  bene¬ 
ficial,  destroying  insects  and  other  ani¬ 
mal  life,  as  well  as  weeds.  It  eannot,  of 
course,  be  used  in  quantity  in  the  vicinity 
of  trees  and  shrubs  without  damaging 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  it  is 
used  in  excessive  quantities,  or  is  confined 
in  some  way,  it  is  not  effective  in  killing 
shallow  rooted  plants,  such  as  Bermuda 
grass  and  nut  grass,  it  is  stated. 


Wear  it  for  comfort 

and  to  protect  your  health 

SEED  and  plant  treatment  with 
dust  disinfectants,  such  as  cop¬ 
per  carbonate  and  other  com¬ 
pounds,  requires  full  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  nose,  throat  and 
lungs. 

Whenever  you  use  such 
chemicals  or  whenever  you 
use  poisons  in  spraying  —  Dr. 
Willson’s  Dust  and  Spray 
Mask  gives  you  this  protection. 
Comfortable.  Allows  free 
breathing.  Priced  at  $2.25.  If 
your  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
write  to  us  and  we  will  send 
it  C.O.D.  Willson  Goggles, 
Inc.,  209  Washington  Street, 
Reading,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

DR.  WILLSON’S 
DUST  AND 
SPRAY  MASK 

Dr.  Willson’s  Dust  and  Spray  Masks  are 
recommended  by  DuPont  in  using  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  their  Semesan  Seed  Disiniectant  Dusts. 

Now  a  Rich  Man’s 
Corn  Harvester  at 
a  Poor  Man’s  Price 

The  Ziegler  Corn  Harvester,  now  sell¬ 
ing  for  only  $25.00,  offers  an  easier, 
quicker,  better,  safer  way  of  harvesting 
corn.  It  is  being  used  by  thousands  of 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  with 
amazing  success.  One  horse  can  pull  it, 
one  man  can  run  it.  It  cuts  tall  or  short 
corn,  cane  or  kaffir  as  fast  as  a  horse  can 
walk.  Has  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Write  for  a  free  catalog  showing  picture 
of  harvester  at  work  in  the  field,  or  bet¬ 
ter-still,  send  in  your  order  for  one  now. 
Shipped  by  express  or  freight.  This  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  company,  in  business 
over  30  years. 

Ziegler  Harvester  Co.,  Dept.  233,  Salina,  Kansas 


CIDER  PRESSES 


Van  Atta 
Extra  Heavy 
Pressure 

Yields  more  cider 
without  any  addi¬ 
tional  investment, 
labor  or  power.  Van 
Atta  Presses  have 
given  satisfaction 
for  many  years. 

Write  for  Catalog  R  and  prices 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  Inc. 

OLEAN.  N.  Y. 
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A  Farmer’ 

Farm  Neighbors. — Another  point  that 
would  interest  a  careful  farm-seeker  in 
New  York  State  ds  the  quality  and  char¬ 
acter  of  its  anchored  farm  citizenship. 
It  appears  mostly  to  represent  several 
generations  of  the  sturdy,  strong-willed 
stocks  that  conquered  the  wilderness  and 
set  up  the  republic.  To  some  extent  a 
man  may  select  his  neighbors,  but  in  any 
American  farming  community  that  I 
know,  I  should  be  willing  to  accept  my 
neighbors,  “sight  unseen,”  if  they  xvould 
accept  ime.  Many  foreigners  are  living  on 
and  achieving  the  ownership  of  farms  in 
every  State.  Some  of  them  can’t  speak 
English,  but  their  children  do.  On  the 
whole,  they  are  as  law-abiding  and 
neighborly  as  the  rest  of  us.  They  are 
exceptionally  hard  workers.  Their  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  may  not  be  what  some  of 
us  think  it  should  be,  but  it  is  their  own, 
and  none  of  my  business.  These  people 
alnd  their  children  and  their  children’s 
heirs  will  enrich  the  stream  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  future  farm  life. 

A  Court  of  Noises.— It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  man  who  has  spent  the  first 
18  years  of  his  life  on  a  farm,  in  the 
kind  of  farming  community  that  many  of 
us  knew  30  years  ago,  can  ever  be  “at 
home”  in  a  city.  The  sounds,  silences, 
sunshine,  rains,  storms,  snows,  stars, 
skies,  spaciousness,  landscapes,  natural¬ 
ness,  associations  and  companionships 
which  deeply  influenced  his  life  during 
those  formative  years,  are  the  “world” 
that  he  knows  best ;  and  it  abides  with 
him,  in  liis  heart.  He  bears  the  stamp  of 
rural  origin.  Mother  Earth  has  birth- 
marked  him.  In  his  inner  ear  the  distant 
call  of  the  clean,  sweet  country  not  made 
or  marred  by  hands  is  as  real  and  in¬ 
tangible  as  the  poet’s  “light  that  never 
was  on  land  or  sea.”  These  and  similar 
thoughts  will  often  occur  to  him  when  he 
sits  alone  in  a  small  room,  facing,  a  noisy 
court  in  a  monster  city.  If  they  should 
be  set  free,  who  would  think  it  strange 
or  wonder  why?  Not  I. 

Daily  Discipline. — A  doctor,  Sunday 
school  teacher,  farmer,  Cotswold  sheep 
breeder  and  wise  man  in  a  farming  com¬ 
munity  a  generation  ago  used  to  say  that 
some  kind  of  daily  discipline  was  more 
important  than  anything  else  in  every 
one’s  life.  His  favorite  prescription  was 
this:  “Do  something  every  day  for  others 
that  you  hate  to  do,  and  do  it  well  and 
quietly.”  New  “patients,”  suffering  from 
ingrown  selfishness,  detested  the  old 
man's  “medicine.”  It  was  bitter  and 
hard  to  take.  Most  of  them  would  dis¬ 
continue  its  use  after  taking  a  few  doses, 
and  go  on  with  their  unordered,  aimless 
living.  It  takes  will-power  and  back¬ 
bone  to  live  decently  and  finely  in  behalf 
of  other  people  and  one’s  own  self-respect. 

A  Wag’s  Reaction. — A  local  wag  who 
respected  and  loved  the  old  country  doc¬ 
tor,  delighted  in  arguing  with  him.  “Doc,” 
lie  said,  “I’ve  never  done  anything  for 
others  or  myself  that  I  didn't  hate  to  do 
except  eat,  sleep  and  lie  on  the  grass  un¬ 
der  a  tree  In  hot  weather.  I  have  begun 
every  day  by  doing  something  that  I  hate 
more  than  anything  else,  and  that  is  to 
get  out  of  bed.  I’m  tired  of  discipline. 
Rain,  heat  and  mosquitoes  have  dis¬ 
ciplined  me  enough  this  year  to  last  me 
until  the  end  of  my  days.”  _  The^  old 
physician’s  rejoinder  was  this :  “Dis¬ 
cipline  yourself  by  taking  a  little  vaca¬ 
tion  from  all  these  disciplines.” 

Effects  of  Heat. — During  excessively 
hot  weather  the  energy  and  efficiency  of 
farmers  and  other  working  people  de¬ 
cline  markedly.  Not  many  of  us  realize 
the  extent  to  which  we  are  influenced  or 
controlled  by  the  weather.  A  heat  wave 
accompanied  by  high  humidity  provides 
the  conditions  under  which  pessimism, 
pests  and  politics  flourish,  and  productive 
energy  ebbs.  Some  day  the  present  wide¬ 
spread  depression  of  the  spirit  brought 
about  by  high  temperatures  and  super¬ 
abundant  moisture,  will  subside ;  then 
“business”  will  be  better.  To  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  the  state  of  the  nation  and 
of  each  citizen’s  affairs  is  a  state  of  mind, 
which  reacts  to  climatic  forces. 

Long.  Hard  Winters. — Healthy  peo¬ 
ple  who  don’t  talk  much  about  hot  weath¬ 
er  or  tight  it,  but  calmly  and  as  coolly  as 
possible  go  on  with  their  work,  neither 
overworking  nor  overeating,  are  always 
more  or  less  indifferent  to  the  weather. 
Nevertheless,  it  affects  them.  Lean, 
muscular  people  can  stand  more  heat 
than  fleshy  ones,  while  the  latter  can 
stand  more  cold.  One  of  my  thin,  tall, 
lanky  friends  declares  that  a  Winter  in 
North  Dakota  would  end  his  life  Lie 
dreads  cold.  Last  Summer  he  spent  a 
week  in  that  State.  He  had  never  been 
there  before.  His  impression  was  that 
North  Dakota  lias  six  months  of  hard 
”  biter  and  six  months  of  “mighty  late 
I  all"  every  year.  To  John  Christiansen, 
a  220 -lb.  Danish  dairyman,  farmer  and 
community  builder  near  New  Salem,  N. 
L-,  he  put  this  question :  “How  do  you 
or  can  you  live  through  your  long,  hard 
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Winters?”  John  answered:  “I  always 
have  a  note  falling  due  about  every  60 
days  from  November  until  May.  I  keep 
a  herd  of  40  Holstein-Friesian  cows.  Six¬ 
ty  days  will  slip  by  in  a  hurry  if  you  owe 
a  note  and  keep  cows.” 

Co-operation  Grows. — Scores  of  farm¬ 
ers,  appealed  to  and  emotionally  wrought 
up  by  eloquent  orators  and  persuasive 
talkers,  have  identified  themselves  with 
co-operative  organizations  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  ten  years.  Few  of 
them  had  studied  the  subject  before  they 
were  “sold  and  signed  up.”  Uninformed 
or  misinformed,  and  under  the  sway  of  a 
sweeping  passion  for  their  own  well¬ 
being  in  a  troublous  era,  they  entered  into 
contracts  which,  under  a  law  operative 
and  practically  the  same  in  42  States, 
does  not  afford  them  any  protection  what¬ 
ever  in  cases  of  exigencies  sure  to  occur 
in  all  human  affairs.  This  law  ought,  in 
justice  to  the  elementary  rights  of  men,  to 
be  amended.  It  is  necessary  that  a  law 
should  be  set  with  “teeth,”  but  if,  like 
the  Sapiro  measure,  it  is  merely  a  full- 
mouthed  biting  device  created  to  bite  the 
class  of  people  for  whom  it  barks,  it  will 
bite  off  more  than  it  can  chew.  That  is 
what  has  discredited  this  device,  to  a 
large  extent.  Wisdom  teeth  come  late  in 
the  snarling,  barking  careers  of  man¬ 
made  laws.  Co-operation  is  beginning  to 
grow  soundly  in  dozens  of  communities. 

Study  the,  Facts. — Now  that  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  is  in  that  phase  of 
development  which  discloses  its  early  mis¬ 
takes,  current  business  virtues  and  some 
of  its  splendid  possibilities,  farmers  who 
are  interested  in  it  owe  it  to  themselves 
personally  to  study  and  ponder  the  under¬ 
lying  principles  and  basic  facts  of  the 
subject.  Almost  all  people  on  farms  will 


act  wisely  and  fairly  if  they  are  correct¬ 
ly  informed.  It  is  insulting,  arrant  non¬ 
sense  to  say,  as  some  of  their  office-hold¬ 
ing  leaders  do  say,  privately,  that  they 
are  ignorant,  grossly  selfish,  don’t  care  to 
be  informed  and  can’t  read  anything  un- 
derstandingly.  Every  form  of  despotism 
or  overlordism  in  the  past  lias  been  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  outraged  common  sense 
and  innate  intelligence  of  the  humble, 
long-suffering  masses  that  it  regarded  as 
sodden,  stupid  subjects  or  serfs.  Power- 
loving  minorities  in  high  or  official  places 
have  always  assumed  and  maintained  this 
attitude  toward  the  masses  who  work 
with  their  hands  and  are  therefore  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  incapable  of  using  their  heads 
in  their  own  interest.  “Treat  them  rough 
and  tell  them  nothing.”  is  the  caveman 
philosophy  of  some  men  who  don’t  get  on 
well  with  their  wives  or  anyone  else 
actuated  by  decent  social  ideals.  An  of¬ 
fice-holding  farmer  recently  remarked 
that  what  a  lot  of  farmers  don’t  know 
about  certain  angles  of  the  work  of  their 
organizations  doesn’t  do  them  any  harm. 
He  thereby  approved  the  practice  of  some 
organizations  of  withholding  or  juggling 
information  which  their  supporters  are 
entitled  to  receive. 

A  Big  Little  Book. — “Organized  Co¬ 
operation”  is  the  title  of  a  134-page  book 
containing  more  facts,  more  clear  reason¬ 
ing  and  more  truth  that  goes  home  to 
the  head  and  heart  than  any  other  vol¬ 
ume  on  the  subject.  It  was  published 
five  years  ago,  when  most  farmers  who 
were  interested  in  agricultural  co-opera¬ 
tion  were  so  deeply  excited  that  they 
didn't  desire  to  know  the  truth,  if  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  variance  with  what  they 
had  been  told  by  fervent  spellbinders  who 
profited  by  championing  their  cause.  In 
this  small  volume  John  J.  Dillon  sets 
forth  in  plain,  meaty  language  the  theory 
and  practice  of  true  co-operation  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  agriculture.  It  is  a  convincing 


appeal  to  reason  and  human  experience. 
Anyone  who  reads  the  book  carefully  will 
be  honestly  and  broadly  informed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  foundations,  building,  man¬ 
agement  and  development  of  co-operative 
agricultural  associations.  Co-operation’s 
ideal,  the  author  says,  is  “fairness,  fra¬ 
ternity  and  friendship.  It  can  exist  only 
when  majorities  rule.” 

Who’s  Blamable? — I  don’t  believe 
that  any  class  or  group  is  trying  deliber¬ 
ately  and  systematically  to  ruin  any  other 
in  the  United  States.  Since  each  major 
group  in  the  business  structure  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  life  of  every  other  one,  it 
would  be  self-suicidal  for  any  one  to  de¬ 
stroy  any  other.  Thoughtful  men  in  all 
groups  know  and  affirm  that  this  is  true. 
It  is  a  glaring  fact,  however,  that  farmers 
as  a  class  are  receiving  less  money  for 
their  labor  than  any  other,  and  are  bear¬ 
ing  much  more  than  their  share  of  the 
tax  burden.  Far  less  than  the  farmer’s 
share  of  what  the  consumer  pays  for 
farm  products  goes  to  farmers.  People 
who  handle  these  products  between  the 
farm  and  the  consumer's  table  are  the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  the  farmer’s  skill 
and  toil,  and  of  the  bounties  of  the  earth 
to  which  he  is  the  key.  A  vast  army  of 
toll-takers  guards  all  the  gates  through 
which  these  bounties  pass  to  centralized 
consumers.  The  toll-takers  staff  the  ex¬ 
pensive,  wasteful  distributive  machinery, 
that  has  grown  up  from  foundations  that 
no  one  in  particular  laid.  No  class  or 
group,  therefore,  is  blamable  for  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  this  machinery,  in  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  wThich  political  gangs  now  have  a 
special  interest.  Our  forefathers,  unable 
to  foresee  what  would  be  the  fruits  and 
by-products  of  their  acts  and  of  their  de¬ 
faults  or  “just  letting  things  slide,”  could 
plead  “not  guilty.”  But  we  can’t  plead 
“not  guilty”  if  we  permit  a  vicious  sys¬ 
tem  to  exist.  D.  c.  w. 


International  Harvester  Announces 

/  “Brand-T^ew 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

SPREADER! 

In  the  yard — how,  easy  loading;  shielded  mechanism;  light  draft. 

On  the  way — Narrow,  for  gates  and  doors-,  compact;  easy  pulling. 

In  the  field — Shreds  and  spreads,  wide  and  even,  at  top  efficiency; 
six  conveyor  speeds;  handy  controls;  roller-bearing  light  draft. 


”  That’s  the 

general  comment  of  those  who  have  seen  the  New  McCor- 


WrELL,  HERE’S  A  REALLY  NEW  SPREADER! 

g 

mick-Deering  in  operation. 

The  two  revolving  beaters  shred  the  manure  perfectly,  and 
the  widespread  spiral— set  high  up— assures  an  even  widespread 
of  manure  at  all  times.  The  machine  is  so  light  in  draft  that  two 
horses  pull  it  easily.  The  box  is  low,  making  it  easy  to  load. 

The  levers  on  both  sides  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  opera- 
tor,and  the  driver  can  instantly  regulate  thequantityof  manure 
to  be  spread  while  the  machine  is  in  operation.  The  left-hand 
lever  controls  the  spreading  mechanism,  and  the  right-hand  lever 
controls  the  operation  of  the  conveyor  at  six  different  speeds. 
The  seat  swings  forward  while  loading.  The  narrow  width 
allows  ready  passage  through  doors  and  gates. 

There  are  eight  roller  bearings  and  seventeen  Alemite  (Zerk- 
type)  lubrication  fittings.  The  box  is  braced  on  each  side  with 
two  steel  braces,  and  the  rear-end  mechanism  is  shielded. 
Short-turn  (so  short  as  to  pivot  on  rear  wheels),  tracking  of 
the  front  and  rear  wheels,  and  many  other  features  combine 
to  make  the  New  McCormick-Deering  a  simple,  practical 
spreader  for  years  of  efficient  service. 

For  very  good  spreading,for  simplified  handling,  for  complete 
satisfaction,  stop  and  see  the  New  McCormick-Deering  at 
the  dealer’s  store.  Ask  for  a  demonstration.  It  can’t  help 
suiting  you  to  a  T.  We  will  mail  you  a  catalog  on  request. 

International  Harvester  Company 


The  New  McCormick-Deering  will 
easily  turn  so  short  as  to  pivot  on  the 
rear  wheels .  The  seat  folds  forward 
out  of  way  when  loading . 


Here  we  see  the  types  of  roller  bear¬ 
ings  used  in  the  New  McCormick- 
Deering.  Left  to  right :  rear  axle 
bearing,  upper  and  lower  beater 
bearing,  and  widespread  spiral  shaft 
bearing . 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Showing  the  pulverizing  and  spread¬ 
ing  mechanism,  the  low,  easily  loaded 
box,  and  the  shields  over  the  moving 
parts. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  26  to  28c ;  dressed,  lb.,  50  to 
55c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  20  to  26c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  45  to  48c ;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  25  to 
27c;  dressed,  lb.,  45c;  broilers,  dressed, 
lb.,  45  to  50c ;  Leghorns,  20  to  25c ; 
heavy,  30  to  32c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  50c ; 
guinea  hens,  each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pair, 
75c  to  $1;  butter,  lb.,  45  to  55c;  eggs, 
crate,  $12 ;  retail,  40  to  45c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  doz. 
bchs,  30  to  35c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  90c 
to  $1 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cau¬ 
liflower,  doz.  heads,  $1.50 ;  carrots,  doz. 
bchs,  30c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50 ; 
ljoney,  qt.,  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  head,  3 
to  5c- ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.50 ;  onions, 
doz.  bchs,  20c ;  peas,  bu.,  $2 ;  peppers,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  40c ;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  squash,  doz.,  75c  to  $1 ;  sweet  corn, 
doz.,  15  to  30c ;  tomatoes,  qt.,  5  to  10c ; 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  turnips,  doz.  bchs,  75c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2 ;  apri¬ 
cots,  qt.,  15  to  20c ;  black  caps,  qt.,  20c ; 
crate,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  cherries,  qt.,  15  to 
20c ;  crate,  $4  to  $6 ;  Columbias,  crate, 
$4  to  $5 ;  qt.,  20c ;  currants,  qt.,  10  to 
20c ;  gooseberries,  qt.,  20  to  25c ;  long 
blacks,  qt.,  18  to  25c ;  pears,  bu.,  $2 ;  red 
raspberries,  qt.,  25  to  30c ;  huckleberries, 
qt.,  20c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $10  to 
$15 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  11  to  13c; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  11c  ;  lamb,  dressed, 
lb.,  30  to  35c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  bskt.,  40  to 
50c ;  wax,  bskt,  40  to  50c ;  beets,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c  ;  bskt,  50  to  60c  ;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs, 
20  to  25c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  80c  to  $1 ; 
chard,  doz.  bchs,  40c ;  corn,  green,  doz., 
20  to  25c ;  Golden  Bantam,  doz.,  25  to 
30c;  Yellow  Nugget,  doz.,  20  to  25c;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  h.h.,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  crate, 
90c  to  $1 ;  eggplant,  doz.,  $2.75 ;  endive, 
curly,  doz.  bchs,  40c ;  green  onions,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c ;  kale,  bu.,  40  to  50c ; 
kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  70c;  lettuce, 
curly,  doz.  heads,  20  to  25c ;  Boston,  head, 
box,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  20 
to  25c ;  peppers,  green,  bskt,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
potatoes,  bskt,  50  to  60c ;  bu.,  90c  to  $1  ; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  12.  to  15c ;  100  bchs, 
75  to  90c ;  white,  doz.  bchs,  20c ;  romaine, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs, 
25  to  30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
squash,  Summer,  doz.,  50  to  60c ;  mar¬ 
row,  doz.,  75c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  h.h.,  12- 
lb.  bskt,  $1 ;  8-qt.  bskt,  40  to  50c ;  14-qt. 
bskt.,  75c ;  turnips,  bskt,  60  to  75c. 

Apples. — Alexander,  pk.,  $1 ;  Harvest, 
pk.,  50  to  65c ;  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Other  Fruits. — Blackberries,  crate,  $5 
to  $6.50 ;  cherries,  red,  sour,  lb.,  9  to 
10c ;  currants,  bl.,  red,  lb.,  8  to  15c  ;  goose¬ 
berries,  lb.,  10  to  15c ;  peaches,  early,  8- 
lb.  bskt,  50  to  75c ;  pears,  early,  bskt, 
50c ;  plums,  8-qt.  bskt,  50  to  75c ;  rasp¬ 
berries,  black,  32-qt.  crt,  $4  to  $5.50 ; 
red,  60-pt.  crt,  $5  to  $6 ;  32-qt.  crt,  $3 
to  $5. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  28  to  30c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  light,  lb., 
25  to  27c;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  25c;  ducks, 
lb.,  27  to  30c. 

Butter  and  Eggs.  —  Eggs,  fancy,  in 
cases,  doz.,  39  to  40c ;  Grade  A,  doz.,  36 
to  38c ;  grade  B,  doz.,  34  to  35c ;  ungrad¬ 
ed,,  doz.,  33  to  34c ;  doz.,  small  lots,  38 
to  42c ;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  38  to 
40c ;  unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat,  5-lb. 
pails,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy, 
$3.50  to  $4. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplies  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

Despite  the  usual  falling  off  in  con¬ 
sumer  demand  during  August,  this  mar¬ 
ket  has  succeeded  in  disposing  of  moder¬ 
ately  heavy  supplies  of  most  seasonable 
produce.  Demand  shows  some  improve¬ 
ment  on  beans,  cabbage,  onions,  fancy 
eggs  and  wool.  Apples  have  been  offered 
in  large  quantities  with  resulting  prices 
very  low.  Corn  is  lower.  Lettuce  is 
weaker.  Blueberries  and  potatoes  con¬ 
tinue  comparatively  low  in  price. 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  poor.  Native  Astraehans  and 
Transparents  ord.,  35  to  85c ;  best,  $1  to 
$1.50  box.  2  to  2%- in.  Del.,  Va.,  and  N. 
J.  Transparents,  35c  to  $1.10.  Williams, 
40c  to  $1  bskt. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  18  bchs,  40  to  65c. 
Cut  off,  $1.25  to  $1.60  std.  bu.  box. 

Beans. — Supplies  lighter,  demand  im¬ 
proved.  Native  green  and  wax,  $1  to 
$1.75 ;  few  fancy  higher.  Shell,  $1  to 
$2  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  fair  for  best.  Native,  32-qt.  crts, 
14  to  18c ;  few,  20c  qt.  N.  S.,  crts,  fancy, 
25  to  30c  qt. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native,  $1  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box ; 
$1.25  to  $1.50  bbl. 

Carrots.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 


good.  Native,  24  bchs,  85c  to  $1.35  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  j.  cut  off,  $2.25  to  $2.75  bu. 
Texas,  bskt,  cut  off,  $2.25. 

Corn.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  40  to  60  ears  white,  85c  to  $1.25. 
Yellow,  $1.25  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box.  Conn, 
yellow,  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  poor.  Native,  50-70  cukes,  std.  bu. 
box,  $1  to  $3. 

Lettuce. — Moderate  supplies,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native,  18  heads,  75c 
to  $1.25.  Cal.  and  Wash.,  best,  $5  to  $6 
crt.  N.  Y.,  crts,  24  lids,  best,  $1.50  to 
$2 ;  poorer,  $1. 

Onions.  —  Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  fair.  Native  yellows,  $1.25  To 
$1.35  std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  Valley,  100-lb. 
bags,  few  sales,  $2.35.  Wash.,  bags,  few 
sales,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Peas. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Me.,  bags,  mostly  $2  to  $3; 
few  best,  $3.50. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor,  market  weak.  Native,  75  to  85c 
std.  bu.  box.  Va.  and  Md.  bbls.,  No.  1, 
mostly  $2.35  to  $2.40. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Native,  85c  to  $1.10  std. 
bu  box. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Yellow  Crookneck,  18s,  60  to  85c ; 
few  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair  on  best.  Native  h.h.,  mostly  10  to 
15c  lb.  Md.,  6s,  $2.35  to  $2.75  crt.  Cal. 
lugs,  $1  to  $1.75.  Pa.,  h.h.,  10  to  15c 
lb.  N.  ,T..  20-qt.  crts,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Hay. — Supplies  light,  market  dull,  de¬ 
mand  light.  No.  1  Timothy,  $24  to 
$24.50.  Eastern.  $16.50  to  $20.  Clover 
mixed,  $21  to  $22  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  46%c;  firsts,  44  to  46%c;  seconds, 
41  to  43 1/2 c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  50c.  Mixed  colors, 
49c.  White  extras,  46c  doz.  Fresh  east¬ 
ern  extras,  46c.  TJndergrades,  32  to  35c 
doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extras 
fresh,  26%c.  Firsts,  new,  25%  to  26%c. 
Extras  held,  30  to  31c.  Firsts  held.  28 
to  29c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  Pea, 
$10.25  to  $10.75.  Cal.,  small  white, 
$10.25.  YTellow  Eyes,  $8.50  to  $9.50.  Red 
Kidney,  $8  to  $9  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool.  —  Market  firm,  but  generally 
quiet  except  for  improved  demand  on  do¬ 
mestics.  Receipts  at  Boston  for  week 
ending  August  11,  1928,  5.694,500  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  48 
to  49c ;  clothing,  39c ;  %  blood,  combing, 
50  to  51c ;  clothing,  43  to  44c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  55c ;  clothing,  49  to  50c ;  % 
blood,  combing,  54c;  clothing,  45  to  47c; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  48  to  49c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.16  to  $1.20;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  clothing, 
98c  to  $1.01 ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1  to 
$1.02 ;  clothing,  91  to  96c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  93  to  95c  ;  clothing,  80  to  85c; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  82  to  87c.  Terr, 
mostly,  combing,  $1.15  to  $1.18;  clothing, 
$1.03  to  $1.07 ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.15 
to  $1.18 ;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.02 ;  %  blood, 
combing.  $1  to  $1.05 ;  clothing,  95  to  98c ; 
%  blood,  combing,  93  to  98e ;  clothing, 
85  to  90c ;  low  %  blood,  combing,  87  to 
90c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

^  Eggs  are  in  light  receipt  and  firmer. 
Nearby  vegetables  are  in  larger  supply 
and  easier. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  prints,  49  to  50c ; 
tubs,  48  to  49c ;  firsts,  43  to  46c.  Cheese, 
firm  ;  new  flats,  daisies,  brick,  27  to  28c ; 
longhorn,  28  to  29c;  limburger,  30  to  31c. 
Eggs,  higher ;  grade  A,  42  to  43c ;  grade 
B,  38  to  40c;  grade  C,  33  to  37c;  un¬ 
classified,  33  to  40c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady  ;  fowls,  25 
to  33c;  old  roosters,  16  .to  17c;  chickens, 
37  to  39c ;  ducks,  26  to  28c ;  geese,  20 
to  25e;  turkeys,  40  to  45e.  Live  poultry, 
steady  ;  fowls,  21  to  27c ;  old  roosters,  16 
to  18c ;  broilers,  20  to  35c ;  ducks,  20  to 
25c ;  stags,  22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  easier; 
Duchess,  bu.,  90c  to  $1  ;  Astrachan,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  Transparent,  $1.40  to  $1.75 ; 
Sweet  Bough,  $1.50  to  $1.60 ;  Winesap, 
western,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Gravenstein, 
$1.75  to  $2.  Potatoes,  firm ;  Va.,  bbl., 
$2.15  to  $2.50 ;  homegrown,  bu.,  $1 ; 
sweets,  Ala.,  hamper,  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady  ; 
red  kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9  ;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $10  to  11 ;  pea,  medium,  $10.50  to 
$11 ;  marrow,  $11  to  $12.  Onions,  steady  ; 
homegrown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  Tex., 
crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  homegrown,  doz. 
bchs.,  15  to  20c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blackberries,  32- 
qt.  crate.  $3.50  to  $5 ;  cantaloupe,  Cal., 
crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50 ;  cherries,  20-lb., 
bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.65 ;  currants,  32-qt. 
crate,  $1.50  to  $3.50 ;  gooseberries,  32-qt. 
crate,  $6  to  $6.40;  grapes,  Oal.,  Malagas, 
lug,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  honeydews,  Cal.,  crate, 
$1.75  to  $1.85;  huckleberries.  32-qt.  crate, 
$5.50  to  $6.50;  pears,  Cal.,  Bartlett,  box, 
$2  to  $2.75;  peaches,  Ga..  Elberta,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  plums,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50 
to  $2.25;  red  raspberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $6 
to  $6.50 :  black,  $1.50  to  $3  ;  watermelons, 
25  to  65c. 


Vegetables.- — Beans,  bu.,  25c  to  $1.25  ; 
beets,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  25c ;  cabbage,  bu., 
50  to  75c ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  30c ; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  celery,  doz., 
60  to  75c;  corn,  homegrown,  doz.,  10  to 
35c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  egg¬ 
plant,  bskt.,  $1.40  to  $1.75 ;  lettuce,  box, 
$1  to  $2;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  carton,  $1.35 
to  $1.75;  parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c; 
peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $3;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  30c; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75  ;  squash,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  tomatoes,  4-qt.  bskt.,  20  to 
30c;  turnips,  bu..  65c.  to  $1.15;  water¬ 
cress,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 
3'b..  22  to  23c;  dark.  13  to  14c.  Maple 
products,  steady ;  new  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  old,  $1.35  to  $1.65;  sugar,  lb.,  15 
to  25c. 

Feeds.  —  Hay.  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton.  $15  to  $19 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to 
$14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton.  $27  ;  standard  middlings,  $27  ; 
red-dog,  $44.50;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent  protein,  $48.25;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$51 ;  hominy,  $42.25 ;  gluten  feed.  $43.10 ; 
oatfeed,  $16.50.  c.  n.  b. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

August  16,  1928. 

MILK 

August:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.,  Class  2A.  $1.96,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.21;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers,  August :  Class  1, 
$3.17 ;  Class  2,  $2.10 ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.47% @$0.48 

IT:  vfl.fl  OO  ^  An 


Extra,  92  score . 

.47 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.45 

@  .46% 

Seconds  . 

.43  %@  .44% 

Lower  grades . 

.41 

@  .43 

Ladles  . 

.35 

@  .38% 

Packing  stock . 

.33 

@  .34% 

Renovated  . 

.41  %@  .42 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.49  %@  .50 

Extra  . . 

.47 

@  .47% 

Firsts  . 

.45%  @  .48 

Seconds  . 

.44  %@  .45% 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  June  special.$0.26 

@$0.26% 

1  lats,  fresh,  special  . . .  . 

.25%  @  .26 

Fancy  . 

.25 

Under  grades . 

.23 

@  .24 

Wis.,  daisies,  fresh  . . . . 

.26 

@  .26% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . . 

$0.46 

@$0.47 

Average  extras . 

.42 

Extra  firsts  . 

.36 

@  .39 

Firsts  . 

.33 

@  .35 

Pacific  Coast,  white  . . .  . 

.35 

@  .44 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.39 

@  .43 

Gathered,  best  ........ 

.35 

@  .36 

Common  to  good . 

.27 

@  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.23@$0.31 

Broilers  . 30  @  .38 

Roosters  . 20  @  .25 

Ducks  . 15  @  .20 

Geese . 10  @  .15 

Tame  rabbits . 15  @  .22 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  .  . . 

Fair  to  good . 

. 30  @  .38 

Broilers  . 

. 30  @  .42 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

. 24  @  .32 

Ducks  . 

. 18@  .23 

Turkeys,  young . 

. 43@  .47 

Old  . 

. 25 @  .35 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

. 45  @  .55 

Dark,  doz . 

_ 2.75  @  3.00 

Culls  . 

_  1.50@  1.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.75@15.35 

Bulls  .  7.75@  8.25 

Cows  .  6.00@  9.50 

Calves,  best  . 17.00@18.50 

Sheep  .  5.00  @  7.00 

Lambs  . 14.00@16.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.24@$0.25 

Good  to  prime . 21@  .22 

Culls  . 17 @  .20 

Steers,  100  lbs . 23.00@26.50 

Bulls  . I4.00@15.00 

Cows  . 16.00@22.00 

POTATOES) 

Virginia,  bbl . $1.50@$2.10 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 1.75@  2.00 

Jersey,  150  lbs .  1.60@  2.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Ga.,  bbl.  .  . .  2.00@  8.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.25@$1.30 

Cabbage,  bbl . 75 @  1.50 

Carrots,  bu .  1.75@  2.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.25@  5.00 

Celery,  hearts,  doz . 75@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50@  3.00 

Eggplants,  bu . 75@  1.75 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@  3.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.00 @  3.00 

Onions,  Jersey,  bu .  1.00@  2.25 

Iowa,  100  lbs . 2.30@  2.50 

Mass.,  100  lbs . 1.90  @  2.15 

Okra,  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00  @1  1.25 

Peas,  bu . 1.25@  2.50 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 1.50@  3.00 

Spinach,  bu . 75@  1.50 

Squash,  Summer,  bu . 50@  LOO 

String  beans,  bu . 50  @  2.50 

Sweet  corn,  bag  .  1.00 @  2.25 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate . 75@  2.25 


August  2.5,  1928 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  1.25@  1  50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 3.00  @  3.50 

DRIED  BEANS 


(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.00@1()  05 

£ea  ::: . 10.50@10.'75 

lied  kidney .  g 

White  kidney  .  8.00@  8.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bu . $0.50@$2  00 

Cherries,  qt . 25 @  .30 

Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate .  1.00@  1  75 

TTBn  .bskt:  •  •  ■  . .  1.00b  L50 

Huckleberrits,  qt . 10@  .25 

Blackberries,  qt . 08@  \2 

Raspberries,  pt . 12@  15 

Watermelons,  carload  . .  .  100.00@360  00 
Muskmelons,  bu .  1.50@  2fi0 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00 @25  00 

No.  2  . 22.00 @23.00 

N°-  3  .  .  . . 15.00@19.00 

Clover  mixed  . 18.00@22  00 

Straw,  rye  . 28.00@30.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring . $1.33% 

No.  2  red  .  1.55% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.17% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 5114 

£arley  . 83% 

Rye .  1.10 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Lima  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head . 

Onions,  lb . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Peaches,  doz . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Muskmelons,  each . 


. $0.19 

$0.54  @  .55 
.35  @  .42 
.60  @  .65 

•40  @  .50 

.40  @  .45 
.50  @  .55 
.44  @  .50 

.35  @  .40 
•02@  .03 

.10  @  .15 

.10@  .15 

.15  @  .20 

.15  @  .20 

.05  @  .10 

.04  @  .05 

.03  @  .04 

.20  @  .30 

.20  @  .25 
.25  @  .30 

.10@  .15 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

These  notes  and  wholesale  figures  are 
supplied  by  courtesy  of  the  Connecticut 
Market  Bulletin,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Hartford,  August  15  : 

Midsummer  products  from  native 
sources  increased  to  the  extent  that  farm¬ 
ers’  markets  and  roadside  stands  supplied 
consumers  with  more  homegrown  foods 
than  at  any  time  so  far  this  season.  At 
present  the  range  in  native  products  is 
sufficient  to  furnish  the  entire  meal.  Low¬ 
er  prices  were  the  feature  of  trading,  es¬ 
pecially  in  vegetables.  Among  native 
fruits,  apples  were  plentiful  and  prices 
generally  low.  Arrivals  of  native  blue¬ 
berries  were  liberal  and  prices  lower  than 
a  week  ago.  The  native  peach  season  has 
not  progressed  sufficiently  to  cause  de¬ 
mand  to  shift  from  the  liberal  offerings 
of  shipped-in  stock  to  native  varieties. 
Blackberries  were  plentiful  on  some  mar¬ 
kets,  but  the  only  small  fruit  available 
in  quantities  were  blueberries. 

Lower  tomato,  Lima  bean  and  sweet 
corn  prices  furnished  consumers  with  a 
trio  of  seasonable  vegetables.  Heavy 
supplies  of  native  tomatoes  arrived  on 
larger  markets  and  good  stock  was  avail¬ 
able  on  some  markets  as  low  as  75c  per 
14  quarts.  The  arrivals  of  sweet  corn 
were  liberal  and  demand  divided  between 
Golden  Bantam  and  mid-season  white 
corn.  Offerings  of  Lima  beans  were 
moderate,  but  prices  declined  slightly. 

Native  Red  Astrachan  apples  were  the 
principal  variety  offered  on  the  New  Ha¬ 
ven  and  Waterbury  markets.  Offerings 
of  native  peaches  increased.  Blackberry 
prices  ranged  16  to  20c  per  quart. 

Potatoes  were  liberal  and  prices  slight¬ 
ly  higher  for  shipped-in  stock.  Sweet  po¬ 
tato  prices  ranged  $8  to  $10  per  barrel. 
Native  onions  were  being  sold  generally 
on  larger  markets  and  price  quotations 
mostly  confined  to  the  homegrown  prod¬ 
uct. 

Slightly  higher  prices  were  recorded  for 
Connecticut  newlaid  fancy  and  Connec¬ 
ticut  special  No.  1  grade  of  eggs.  De¬ 
mand  for  native  fowl  and  broilers  was 
active  in  larger  cities  and  markets  steady 
for  good  stock.  Shipments  of  live  poul¬ 
try  have  been  coming  eastward  in  poor 
condition  due  to  hot  weather  and  near¬ 
by  stock  found  better  markets. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Bridgeport,  Aug.  11. — Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  :  Apples,  Astrachan,  14  qts.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  cantaloupes,  :  td.  crt,  $2.50  to  $3.2o ; 
oranges,  (176-216),  $7.50  to  $9;  peaches, 
6  4-qt.  bskts,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  beans,  green, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  Lima,  bu.,  $3  to 
$3.75;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  45  to  50c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs, 
40  to  50c ;  celery,  12-stalk  bun.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  corn,  sweet,  100  ears,  $2.o0  to 
$3.75 ;  lettuce,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  onions, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  new,  bbl., 
$2.90  to  $3;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.50;  squash, 
doz.,  40  to  50c ;  tomatoes,  14  qts.,  -pLod 
to  $1.75.  Poultry  and  Dairy:  Broilers, 
live,  lb.,  32  to  38c;  chicken,  dressed,  fin, 
40  to  50c ;  fowl,  dressed,  lb.,  30  to  60c , 
live,  lb.,  28  to  32c;  eggs,  Conn,  newlaid, 
fancy,  58  to  60c;  Conn,  special  No.  1, 
(Continued  on  page  1107) 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


This  Summer 

I  wonder  what  the  weather  prophet 
who  foretold  a  year  without  a  Summer 
thinks  of  the  current  season?  The  peo- 
nle  of  New  York  State  will  stand  behind 
+t,is  one  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  what 
has  been  termed  “the  old-fashioned  kind” 
expressed  in  heat.  Along  with  the  rise 
in  temperature  has  come  water  in  sensa¬ 
tional  cloudbursts  that  have  drenched  one 
group  of  farms  and  left  the  next  door 
neighbor  still  gathering  in  hay.  Haying, 
in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  word,  is 
not  Hay  this  year  is  not  cured  so  often 
as  it  is  steeped.  There  are  areas  where 
one  dare  not  set  foot  across  a  field  if  he 
expects  to  come  out  drysliod.  Cultiva¬ 
tion  has  become  a  lost  art  in  these  loca¬ 
tions.  There  is  much  speculation  as  to 
what  will  become  of  the  large  potato 
acreage  planted  in  the  Spring,  much  of 
the  June-planted  seed  being  lost  through 
the  daily  rain  and  heat. 

A  greater  story  of  the  hazards  of  farm 
life  when  weather  is  against  the  man  on 
the  land  has  been  told  in  a  book  called 
“Giants  in  the  Earth,”  by  Rolvaag,  than 
lias  been  ever  put  before  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic  in  any  form.  It  is  an  epic  of  pioneer¬ 
ing  days,  not  a  background  for  love-mak¬ 
ing  as  so  many  western  stories  are.  Per 
Hansa,  a  Norwegian  immigrant,  takes 
his  family  far  out  on  the  western  plains, 
where  the  landscape  is  a  desert  of  waving 
grassy  and  chain  must  be  dragged  behind 
the  wagon  to  insure  against  traveling  in  a 
circle.  The  books  opens  without  any 
tiresome  explanations,  and  before  the 
reader  is  aware  what  has  happened  he  is 
living  life  in  the  raw  with  the  swish  of 
the  grass  against  the  oxen’s  legs,  and  the 
sinking  of  Beret’s  heart  as  she  watches 
the  monotonous  panorama  unfold  before 
them.  The  rising  of  the  sun  is  the  only 
incident  of  the  day.  At  length  they  come 
to  land  which  Per  Hansa  recognizes  as 
good  plow  land  and  the  sod  house  is  built. 
Beret,  the  woman,  has  too  much  time  to 
brood  over  her  past  errors.  Acts  that  had 
seemed  of  small  moment  in  her  old  home 
begin  to  get  out  of  balance.  She  feels 
the  presence  of  God  too  plainly  there  on 
the  prairie.  Before  Per  Hansa,  glorying 
in  the  planting  of  his  first  potatoes,  and 
the  sowing  of  his  first  wheat,  is  aware  of 
what  is  going  on  in  his  wife’s  mind,  Beret 
has  begun  to  be  “a  little  queer.”  The 
scourge  of  the  locusts  that  darkened  the 
sky  until  Per  Hansa,  frantic  at  their  de¬ 
struction  of  his  beloved  wheat,  ran  out 
with  the  gun  and  shot  into  the  air,  en¬ 
dears  this  book  to  us.  One  sees  religion 
in  a  fresh  light,  where  a  traveling  preach¬ 
er  saves  Beret’s  reason,  lifting  a  great 
burden  from  the  shoulders  of  Per  Hansa. 
The  little  community  struggles  up ;  frame 
houses  begin  to  appear.  The  ending  is 
as  startling  as  the  beginning  and  lingers 
in  the  reader’s  mind.  So  strong  is  the 
impression  of  Per  Hansa  as  we  last  see 
him  that  in  speaking  of  the  book  I  often 
find  myself  calling  the  book  by  his  name 
rather  than  by  its  title.  We  read  it  aloud 
at  odd  moments,  first  at  the  breakfast 
table,  then  in  longer  installments. .  The 
listening  audience  started  with  Elsie  and 
I,  but  little  Jane  reading  fairy  stories  in 
the  corner  laid  down  her  book,  and  Mark 
sat  down  at  my  feet.  We  caught  Daddy 
at  intervals  and  read  over  the  finest  bits 
that  he  had  missed.  This  is  my  definition 
of  a  great  book — one  that  thrills  all  class¬ 
es  and  ages.  I  think  we  have  it  here  in 
“Giants  in  the  Earth.” 

Of  almost  equal  interest  with  the  book 
is  the  short  biography  of  the  author,  Ole 
Edvart  Rolvaag,  who  was  born  in  a  small 
settlement  on  the  island  of  Donna  just 
south  of  where  the  Arctic  circle  cuts  the 
coast  of  Norway.  Ole’s  school  days  ended 
when  he  was  14,  after  his  father  decided 
that  he  was  not  worth  educating.  When 
we  understand  that  he  walked  seven  miles 
to  school  and  back  again  at  night  we  do 
not  marvel  that  his  school  work  was  be¬ 
low  par,  although  we  are  assured  that 
his  older  brothers  and  sisters  showed 
signs  of  intellectual  quality.  But  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Hilgeland  was  rich  in  libraries, 
and  young  Ole  an  inveterate  bookworm. 
He  was  allowed  a  free  hand  with  his 
reading.  His  first  novel  was  “The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans.”  He  read  all  of  Cooper’s 
works,  before  he  turned  to  Dickens,  Mar- 
ryatt  and  Buhver-Lytton.  A  great  storm 
taking  the  lives  of  many  fishermen  de¬ 
stroyed  his  interest  in  fishing,  and  he 
wrote  to  an  uncle  in  South  Dakota  for 
a  ticket  to  the  United  States.  He  found 
life  here  very  hard,  but  it  gave  him  the 
^first-hand  knowledge  of  pioneering  that 
makes  “Giants  in  the  Earth”  a  great 
book.  He  managed  to  find  a  small  col¬ 
lege  that  would  accept  his  limitations 
(colleges  in  the  nineties  not  being  what 
they  are  now),  and  struggled  through. 
His  writing  of  the  subsequent  eight  novels 
of  which  this  is  the  last,  has  all  been 
done_  in  the  Norwegian  language,  neces¬ 
sitating  a  translation  into  English.  It  is 
not  likely  that  his  work  would  have  been 
Jhe  same  had  he  been  born  in  America, 
but  one  must  consider  the  older  brother 
und  sister  of  mental  worth  who  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  rigors  of  the  land.  It  was 
Norway  that  trained  Rolvaag,  but  the 
United  States  that  offered  him  material 
to  work  upon.  Hard  life  is  the  great 
medicine  for  those  who  wish  to  grow. 

The  traditional  birth  year  of  locusts  is 
upon  New  York  State.  This  country  is 
not  listed  among  those  who  are  the  seed 
bed  of  great  numbers,  but  every  Summer 
We  have  many  of  the  annual  locusts.  They 


crawl  out  of  the  sand,  an  ugly  plain¬ 
looking  grub  with  bug’s  legs.  The  trunk 
of  the  ash  tree  seems  to  be  their  objective 
and  with  claws  carefully  clinched  to  its 
rough  bark  their  suits  start  splitting  up 
the  back  and  the  tranformation  begins. 
At  this  stage  Jane  and  Mark  often  find 
them  and  come  hurrying  in  with  the  in¬ 
cumbent  to  place  him  on  the  curtain 
where  his  movements  are  made  public 
-property  by  such  exclamations  as  “O, 
come  and  see  him  tugging  at  his  legs”  or 
later,  “See  what  funny  little  crumpled 
wings  he  has.”  Now  he  has  to  stand 
head  up  so  that  gravity  will  draw  his 
Wings  down  into  the  right  shape.  >  It  is  a 
very  important  time,  for  his  wings  are 
very  soft  delicate  things  that  grow  rapid¬ 
ly.  Sometimes,  to  the  children’s  distress 
the  locust  cannot  get  his  feet  out  of  his 
boot  legs.  'Positively  nothing  can  be  done 
for  him,  and  he  dies  in  the  shell,  tragi¬ 
cally  as  seen  through  the  children’s  eyes. 
Oftener  though  he  comes  out  too  quickly 
and  hides  in  the  top  of  the  curtain  until 
some  day  when  his  song  rasps  forth  to 
startle  us. 

We  had  another  surprise  when  a 
cupped  lily  leaf  growing  fast  out  of  the 
water  and  holding  liquid  in  its  green  cup, 
was  seen  to  contain  a  tiny  goldfish.  This 
was  the  first  intimation  we  had  that  the 
six  goldfish  in  the  pool  had  presented  us 
with  some  hundreds  of  progeny.  At  pres¬ 
ent  they  are  dark  colored,  as  young  gold¬ 
fish  always  are,  and  will  be  until  of  a 
certain  age.  They  are  of  three  or  four 
sizes  from  1  y2  inches  down  to  mere  mites 
of  head  and  tail.  A  mosquito  dropped  on 
the  surface  does  not  float  long  before  he 
is  swept  under,  and  a  hand  dipped  under 
soon  feels  the  touch  of  their  inquisitive 
noses. 

“Your  cows  are  over  here,”  said  a 
neighbor’s  voice  over  the  telephone.  It 
was  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  fine  day  for 
a  walk,  so  in  answer  to  the  children’s 
pleas  I  started  with  them.  The  trail  lay 
through  the  woods  and  there  I  had  it  in 
mind  to  fix  up  the  bars  of  the  unused  pas¬ 
ture  into  which  Grace  and  her  deer-like 
daughter  had1  wandered,  so  that  in  other 
events  of  this  kind  our  neighbor  need  not 
be  troubled.  All  my  good  intentions 
faltered  before  the  standing  water  in  those 
woods.  The  once  well-used,  path  in  the 
neighboring  territory  sank  into  immense 
ferns  and  then  a  finger-like  pool.  I  took 
Jane  on  my  back  and  Elsie,  rescued  Max'k 
in  a  similar  way  from  briars  and  mos¬ 
quitoes,  and  emboldened  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  -water  does  not  hurt  canvas 
sneaks,  I  broached  the  edge  of  the  water. 
I  confess  that  it  was  so  dark  and  deep 
that  my  courage  failed  me  there !  I  have 
never  seen  so  much  water  in  the  woods 
before,  not  excepting  Spring  floods.  After 
two  hours  of  beating  about  the  paths 
every  one  of  which  led  into  a  blind  alley 
of  deep  water,  I  gave  up  the  bar  way, 
and  came  home  with  nothing  more  aus¬ 
picious  than  a  great  red  “witch’s  broom,” 
the  sumac  having  thrived  wonderfully 
during  this  wet  period,  having  merely 
found  the  hoof  prints  of  the  delinquent 
cow  and  heifer.  The  children  whom  I 
had  sent  forward  for  the  cows  by  a 
roundabout  way,  met  me  on  the  way 
home.  How  futile  it  all  seemed — a  per¬ 
fect  allegory  on  life. 

Today  the  weather  is  cooler,  and  gives 
us  the  "first  feel  of  Fall.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  our  mind  about  there  having 
been  a  fully  adequate  Summer,  in  fact 
more  than  one  could  quite  keep  up  to. 
There  will  be  taller  and  stronger  weeds 
than  have  been  seen  before  in  some  years, 
and  no  discredit  to  the  man  of  the  farm 
who  sees  his  fertilizer  turn  into  green 
manure.  The  asparagus  is  a  mass  of 
what  a  lady  from  town  designated  “lovely 
fern.”  On  the  succulent  weeds  in  the 
hollows  we  baited  the  cows  for  an  hour 
each  afternoon  (cattle  do  not  care  for 
asparagus),  and  brought  the  milk  up  ap¬ 
preciably  higher  in  the  pail.  This  is  a 
lazy  way  of  getting  a  profit  from  the 
weed  crop,  but  I  repeat  the  experience 
merely  as  an  emergency  measure.  Cattle 
are  ravenous  for  pigweed,  pigeon  grass, 
and  other  juicy  weeds,  and  enjoy  nip¬ 
ping  off  the  clusters  of  green  seeds  before 
they  harden,  which  is  in  itself  an  im¬ 
portant  service.  Something  will  have  to 
be  done  about  the  asparagus,  a.  mowing 
and  light  plowing  being  most  in  favor. 
When  we  want  to  praise  the  season  we 
turn  to  the  young  berry  bed  which  is  in 
fine  shape  due  to  Daddy  having  anticipat¬ 
ed  the  intentions  of  about  a  hundred  fat 
grubs  that  were  slowly  killing  off  the 
plants.  To  do  this  he  got  down  on  his 
knees,  pulled  up  the  dying  plant  and 
hunted  for  the  grub  until  he  found  him. 
This  is  usually  near  the  root  of  the  af¬ 
fected  plant,  or  at  the  one  nearest  by, 
as  the  offender  passes  up  the  row  taking 
all  that  are  in  his  way.  The  best  remedy 
for  a  ruined  plant  is  a  fresh  one. 

Thus  endeth  the  Summer. 

MRS.  F.  H.  TJNGER. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC— Wendell  Pavey,  a  promi¬ 
nent  Cincinnati  automobile  dealer,  and 
J.  L.  Bovis,  also  of  Cincinnati,  proprietor 
of  an  automobile  establishment  in  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  crashed  to  their  deaths  in  an 
airplane  near  Lunken  Airport  Aug.  8. 
Their  bodies  were  found  beneath  the 
wreckage  of  the  machine  in  a  corn  field. 


The  automobile  dealers  were  on  their  way 
to  attend  a  golf  match  at  Akron.  They 
became  lost  in  a  heavy  fog  just  after  tak¬ 
ing  off  from  Lunken  Airport,  against  the 
advice  of  airport  officials,  who  warned 
them  that  flying  in  the  heavy  fog  in  a 
plane  not  equipped  with  instruments  for 
“blind  flying”  was  impossible. 

The  first  victim  of  the  new  Webb- 
Shonk  law,  which  prohibits  aviators 
from  flying  in  this  State  without  a  State 
and  Federal  license,  was  Lawrence  W. 
Neber  of  Carbondale,  Ill.,  who  was  taken 
into  custody  at  Lexington,  Greene  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  and  sentenced  to  90  days  in  jail  by 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  Arthur  Jenkins. 
The  sentence  subsequently  was  suspend¬ 
ed.  The  arrest  was  made  by  State  Troop¬ 
er  W.  A.  Nennestiel,  who  was  checking 
up  planes  in  Greene  County. 

Major  Lee  J.  Mason,  veteran  army 
pilot  and  war  veteran  and  a  year  ago 
chief  of  the  Diaz  Air  Service  in  Nica¬ 
ragua,  and  two  companions  were  in¬ 
stantly  killed  Aug.  11  when  their  plane 
crashed  in  a  cedar  swamp  on  the  farm 
of  Samuel  Hepler  at  New  Market,  N.  J. 
It  was  the  second  fatal  airplane  accident 
on  the  Helper  farm  within  a  year.  Last 
October  L.  H.  Thompson,  pilot  for  the 
Colonial  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  and  three 
passengers  crashed  and  were  killed  a 
short  distance  from  the  swamp  in  which 
the  wreckage  and  bodies  of  Major  Mason 
and  his  companions  were  found. 

A  Waco  biplane,  a  small  two-passenger 
sport  model,  crashed  at  Roosevelt  Field, 
L.  I.,  Aug.  11,  and  killed  its  pilot.  Max 
Scherberger  of  559  Decatur  St.,  Brook- 
lyn,  and  his  passenger  John  Bracken  of 
1155  Rogers  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Witnesses 
said  that  the  pilot  was  putting  the  plane 
through  a  series  of  stunts,  placing  stresses 
upon  it  that  were  obviously  more  than 
its  light  structure  could  stand.  It  fell 
off  on  one  wing  from  a  height  of  more 
than  2,000  feet. 

In  two  raids  in  Detroit,  Aug.  10,  two 
women  and  four  men  were  arresttd  by 
detectives  of  the  bomb  squad  and  Burns 
operatives  in  connection  with  the  theft 
of  approximately  $500,000  worth  of  nego¬ 
tiable  securities  from  a  New  York  bond 
house.  Warrants  charging  Moe  Rashkin 
and  his  wife,  Irene,  and  Mrs.  Edna  King, 
who  were  arrested  in  connection  with  a 
gigantic  narcotic  ring  in  New  York,  with 
violating  the  Federal  narcotic  law  are  to 
be  asked  of  Federal  Attorney  John  R. 
Watkins  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Wouters,  chief  of 
the  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau  there.  At 
the  same  time  Frank  P.  Morgan,  agent 
of  the  Burns  agency,  announced  that  $20,- 
000  worth  of  bonds  taken  from  Rashkin 
after  his  arrest  have  been  identified  as 
part  of  those  stolen  in  the  past  year  from 
Newborg  &  Co.,  of  60  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Mail  from  France  reached  New  York 
Aug.  13  by  plane  15  hours  ahead  of  the 
ship  that  started  across  the  Atlantic  with 
it.  Long  before  that  ship  was  in  sight 
of  land  that  part  of  the  mail  destined  for 
the  West  was  being  flown  across  the  Al- 
leghanies,  and  before  its  passengers  had 
passed  a  night  in  America  letters  ad- 
di’essed  to  the  Pacific  Coast  should  have 
arrived  in  San  Francisco.  A  plane  in 
chai-ge  of  Commander  Louis  Demougeot 
and  a  crew  of  two,  a  radio  operator  and 
a  mechanic,  was  shot  into  the  air  from  a 
catapult  on  the  after  deck  of  the  lie  de 
France  when  the  liner  was  about  300 
miles  east  of  Nantucket  Shoals.  Three 
hours  and  seven  minutes  later  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  Quarantine.  While  the  ship 
they  had  left  was  making  60  miles  they 
had  come  more  than  400  miles.  A  cutter 
containing  immigration  inspectors  and 
public  health  officer's  came  alongside  the 
plane  and  hurried  through  the  inspec¬ 
tions  required  by  law  for  all  ships  enter¬ 
ing  a  port. 

Two  persons,  the  pilot  and  a  passenger, 
were  drowned  near  Tiltonville,  O.,  Aug. 
14  when  a  sight-seeing  airplane  plunged 
into  the  Ohio  River.  Three  other  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  craft  escaped,  two  by  swim¬ 
ming  to  shore.  August  Haucke,  35  years 
old,  of  Scott  Field.  Yorkville,  O.,  the 
pilot,  and  George  Giffin,  34,  of  Kirkwood, 
O.,  were  those  killed.  Joseph  Duncan  of 
Martin’s  Ferry,  O.,  one  of  the  passengers 
who  escaped,  said  Haucke  was  “stunt¬ 
ing”  when  one  wing  of  the  plane  struck 
the  water  and  broke  off. 

In  its  new  war  against  an  alleged  poul¬ 
try  trust  in  New  York,  the  government 
has  departed  from  its  former  method  of 
attacking  the  trust  civilly  by  way  of  in¬ 
junctions  and  deci’ees,  and  is  xxow  attack¬ 
ing  under  the  criminal  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  law.  A  conviction  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  piuson  sentence  of  one  year 
and  a  $5,000  fine.  So  far  three  persons, 
said  to  be  ring-leaders  in  the  war  against 
independent  poultry  dealers,  have  been  ar¬ 
raigned.  and  warrants  are  out  for  four 
moi’e.  The  three,  held  in  $3,500  bail  each, 
are  Joseph  Wiener,  said  to  be  an  agent 
of  the  Schatums’  League,  orthodox  killers 
of  Kosher  poultry;  Arthur  (Tootsie) 
Herbert,  alleged  leader  of  the  gangs  or¬ 
ganized,  it  was  alleged,  to  war  on  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers,  and  Sidney  Rosenstein, 
alleged  to  be  a  delegate  of  the  Poultry 
Wagon  Di’ivers’  Union.  But  the  main 
target  which  the  government  is  said  to  be 
aiming  at  is  the  Greater  New  York  Live 
Poultry  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
came  into  existence  after  injunction  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  1925,  which  dissolved  the  Live 
Poultry  Dealers’  Protective  Association. 
The  members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
number  about  250  and  they  are  fighting, 
according  to  the  prosecutors,  130  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers,  attempting  to  drive  them 
out  of  business. 


Complete  Water  Service 
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Readers  of  this  paper  have  so  heartily 
endorsed  the  sale  we  have  run  for  the 
past  two  months  that  through  volume 
business  we  are  enabled  to  continue  the  sale 
for  another  month.  DEDUCT  10%  FROM 
THE  CATALOG  PRICE  YOURSELF. 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and 
enameled  Wash  Basin,  Com¬ 
plete  with  all  Fittings  and 
Five-Year  Guaranteed 
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Heating  Plant 
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Powerful,  economical  —  from  wood  saw 
churn.  Makes  car  easy  to  crank.  Fits  any 
model;  no  holes  to  drill;  attach  in  few  minutes; 
does  not  affect  steering.  Will  not  overheat. 


Send  name  today  for  free  literature 
■  onthislatest,  guaranteedimproved 

power.  Try  i  1 16  days  on  your  Ford  at  our  risk. 
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shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  your  Ford  or  Chevrolet. 
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••A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


READ  that  message  from  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  on  page  1110.  This  society 
stands  ready  to  give  any  possible  help  in  localities 
where  undesirable  consolidation  is  being  forced 
through  the  efforts  of  towns  and  cities  that  want 
to  annex  the  farmers  so  as  to  have  them  help  pay 
the  village  taxes,  without  any  commensurate  return 
for  the  added  expense.  The  remarks  about  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  will  apply  to  all  other  can¬ 
didates  for  re-election  to  the  New  York  Legislature 
this  Fall.  Their  constituents  who  are  interested  in 
rural  schools  should  sound  these  candidates  before 
election,  which  is  the  one  date  in  the  entire  year 
when  undesirable  would-be  legislators  can  be  got  at. 


* 


LJ.  TABER,  Master  of  the  National  Grange,  told 
•  the  delegates  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  State 
Grange  Lecturers’  •  conference  at  Cornell  University 
last  week  that  farmers  demand  equity  rather  than 
relief.  He  said : 

‘‘The  Grange  demands  three  steps  to  secure  farm 
equality : 

“First,  the  increase  of  agriculture  schedules  to  equal 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at  home 
and  abroad. 

“Second,  a  tariff  on  all  farm  products  now  on  the  free 
list  if  they  can  be  produced  in  the  United  States. 

“Third,  the  export  debenture  method  of  bringing 
tariff  benefits  to  those  branches  of  our  agriculture  that 
produce  an  exportable  surplus.” 

Declaring  that  the  farmer  gets  but  36  cents  of  the 
consumers’  food  dollar  Mr.  Taber  said  that  “transporta¬ 
tion  costs  are  high,  co-operative  marketing  needs  de¬ 
velopment,  but  back  of  this  is  the  tariff — the  inequality 
that  needs  correction.” 

* 

UNDER  the  postal  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
last  Congress  and  went  into  effect  July  1,  the 
new  rate  for  transporting  baby  chicks  as  fourth- 
class  matter  by  parcel  post  will  save  consignors  five 
cents  on  every  mail  shipment.  Hatcherymen  are 
further  benefited  by  lower  rates  on  third-class  mat¬ 
ter,  which  includes  circular  mailing,  and  on  private 
post  card  mailing,  which  is  reduced  to  one  cer.t.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  a  new  service  called  ‘T  isiness 
reply  cards  and  envelopes,”  which  will  encourage 
hatcherymen  to  develop  and  use  advertising  follow¬ 
up  systems  at  low  mailing  costs.  Any  reduction  of 
the  cost  of  distributing  chicks  will  be  welcomed  by 
producers,  whether  farmers  or  specialists  operating 
on  a  big  scale.  Farmers  as  a  whole  are  penalized  by 
the  insufferably  high  cost  of  maintaining  an  an¬ 
tiquated  system  of  distribution  that  stands  like  a 
Chinese  wall  between  them  and  centralized  consum¬ 
ers.  As  a  factor  in  the  poultry  industry,  however, 
the  cost  of  parcel  posting  chicks  sinks  into  insigni¬ 
ficance  compared  with  the  expense  and  losses  due  to 
diseases.  The  Federal  Post  Oflice  Department  is  per¬ 
forming  a  valuable  service  at  a  low  cost  to  chick 
producers. 

* 


A  CALLER  from  Oregon  tells  us  that  the  average 
transportation  charge  on  a  box  of  apples  from 
the  coast  to  eastern  points  is  93  cents.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  apples  selling  around  $2  here  do  not  give 
the  producer  much  for  his  labor  and  investment. 
Some  of  these  western  men  are  discarding  the  apple 
and  growing  pears,  which  are  more  promising,  es¬ 
pecially  the  high  quality  Bose.  Remembering  the 
susceptiblity  of  this  variety  to  blight,  we  asked  how 
they  managed  that.  “The  same  as  we  do  other  fruit 
troubles,”  he  replied.  “The  growers  are  organized 
to  handle  such  things.  When  frost  threatens  in 
Spring,  the  entire  district  is  warned  and  the  smudge 
pots  started.  Watchers  keep  track  of  insect  pests; 
controllable  diseases  are  studied,  and  spraying  or¬ 
ders  are  given  out — not  advice  but  orders.  Blight  is 
studied  in  the  same  way  and  if  any  grower  does  not 


cut  it  out  or  destroy  trees  too  badly  affected  for 
treatment,  the  work  is  done  and  the  expense  put  on 
his  tax  bill.”  These  are  arbitrary  methods  publicly 
supported  only  because  recognized  as  necessary  to 
the  industry.  Special  study  is  given  to  the  picking 
and  marketing,  an  important  consideration  being  to 
prolong  the  season  and  avoid  overloading  the  mar¬ 
kets  at  one  time.  Watchers  are  sent  with  ship¬ 
ments  to  see  how  they  turn  out.  These  things  are 
not  recommended  as  patterns  for  other  fruit  men. 
They  are  high-grade  factory  methods  applied  to  the 
fruit  business  in  a  specialized  locality,  but  in  them 
are  hints  of  value,  to  any  small  association — or  to 
the  individual  farmer  in  many  cases. 

* 

WHILE  attending  a  funeral  in  Chicago  last 
week,  according  to  news  reports,  Governor 
Smith  told  Mayor  Thompson  of  Chicago  that  his 
eight  years  as  Governor  and  25  years  of  experience 
with  the  Legislature  taught  him  to  know  something 
of  the  farm  situation,  but  he  found  it  difficult  to  get 
a  solution  for  agricultural  distress  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  all  farm  interests.  He  said : 

“I  talked  to  the  New  York  State  agricultural  so¬ 
cieties  a  year  ago  and  said,  ‘I  don’t  know  very  much 
about  farming.  Agriculture  is  your  business.  Tell  me 
what  you  want  and  you  will  get  it.’ 

“A  couple  of  days  later,  they  came  back  with  just  a 
request  for  a  $1,200,000  appropriation  for  a  plant  in¬ 
dustry  building  at  Cornell  University,  although  all  the 
talk  at  their  meeting  had  been  about  reducing  taxes.” 

We  must  give  the  Governor  credit  for  wishing  to 
express  all  that  is  implied  in  that  little  story.  With¬ 
out  involving  the  need  of  Cornell  for  a  plant  building 
except  as  an  abstract  incident  it  is  the  first  official 
public  recognition  of  the  causes  of  farm  depression 
and  losses  during  a  period  of  unprecedented  prosperi¬ 
ty  and  profit  in  all  other  industries.  It  would  be  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  problem  of  farm  relief, 
if  farmers  would  study  the  parable  and  write  their 
conceptions  of  the  agricultural  lessons  contained 
in  it. 

* 

A  GROUP  of  women  voters  in  an  adjacent  State 
report  that  when  they  go  in  a  body  to  attend 
meetings'  of  the  local  authorities,  the  men  adjourn 
the  meeting  without  transacting  business.  Anything 
connected  with  local  government  is  transacted  in 
closed  sessions  to  which  the  public  is  not  admitted. 
These  women  voters  are  thoughtful  and  intelligent, 
and  they  want  to  know  the  how  and  why  of  local 
government.  They  feel  the  discourtesy  of  these  at¬ 
tempts  to  shut  them  out  of  meetings  which  affect  the 
taxpayers’  welfare.  Local  politicians  are  often 
rather  “hard-boiled,”  and  there  is  possibility,  in  such 
a  case,  that  some  of  their  transactions  are  of  a 
twilight  character.  We  advise  the  women  voters  to 
keep  in  touch  with  their  State  organization,  learning 
all  they  can  of  their  actual  rights,  that  they  observe 
a  placid  outward  demeanor,  without  telling  the  of¬ 
fending  officials  too  much,  and  that  they  make  them¬ 
selves  felt  on  election  day.  A  good  many  unexpected 
things  have  been  done  by  indignant  voters  who  stuck 
together. 

* 

WANTED — a  disk  lime-sower.  In  Southern  Il¬ 
linois,  where  the  late  Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins 
built  up  his  famous  Poorland  Farm  by  applying  his 
widely-known  system  of  soil  improvement,  the  use 
of  ground  limestone  for  “sweetening”  acid  soils  in 
that  area  is  on  a  large  and  expanding  scale.  There 
and  in  many  other  western  regions  a  high  percentage 
of  the  lime  applied  is  poorly  mixed  into  the  soil. 
Hard,  beating  rains  and  strong  winds  that  race 
over  and  sweep  flat  fields  remove  countless  tons  of 
loose  soil  and  nobody  knows  how  much  of  the  lime.’ 
Rolling  and  hilly  lands  under  cultivation  are  more 
seriously  damaged  by  these  erosive  forces.  The  use 
of  lime  is  coming  to  be  periodically  necessary  on  all 
sour  soils  devoted  to  staple  field  crops  and  to  many 
truck  crops.  It  also  must  be  applied  to  permanent 
pasture  on  hundreds  of  stock  farms.  A  new  type 
of  lime-sowing  machine  that  will  scarify  or  cut  into 
the  surface  and  broadcast  ground  limestone  at  the 
same  time  is  needed.  Its  use  would  largely  prevent 
the  loss  of  applied  lime.  On  August  8  the  manager 
of  a  700-acre  stock-farm  in  Eastern  New  York  State 
wrote  to  us  as  follows :  “I  was  interested  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  pastures  in  a  recent,  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
It  brought  to  my  mind  again  the  fact  that  I  have 
endeavored  for  several  years  to  get  some  implement 
manufacturer  to  make  a  disk  lime-sower.  Lime  can¬ 
not  be  applied  to  pastures  where  the  soil  has  become 
light  and  thin  on  top  and  devoid  of  humus  without 
our  losing  most  of  it  by  the  washing  off  of  land 
that  is  at  all  hilly.  Probably  three  farmers  out  of 
every  ten  in  New  England,  New  York  State  and 
Pennsylvania  would  find  profitable  use  for  such  an 
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implement,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  induce  any¬ 
one  to  manufacture  one.  The  cost  of  turning  over 
stony,  thin  land  is  getting  to  be  so  heavy  that  most 
farmers  who  try  to  use  it  for  pasture  let  it  lie  year 
after  year  rather  than  take  on  this  heavy  expense. 
If  some  effective  way  of  getting  an  occasional  cover¬ 
age  of  lime  into  the  soil  without  waste  could  be 
found,  then  farmers  would  find  it  profitable  and 
practicable  to  reseed  with  White  and  Sweet  clover 
and  Blue  grass  occasionally,  and  thereby  maintain 
first-rate  pastures  without  breaking  them  up.”  Here 
is  the  appeal  of  a  practical  farmer,  of  wide  and 
diversified  experience  in  several  States,  to  the  build¬ 
ers  of  agricultural  machinery.  We  commend  it  to 
their  consideration.  We  believe  that  they  are  al¬ 
ways  eager  to  improve  their  machines  and  to  invent 
new  ones  if  they  thereby  benefit  farmers — and  in¬ 
crease  their  own  business. 

* 

A  NURSERY  identification  school  was  held  in 
Adams  Co.,  Pa.,  during  the  week  of  July  22. 
Ten  nurseries  were  represented  and  much  interest 
was  shown  in  the  work.  The  idea  is  to  train  these 
nurserymen  to  identify  apple  trees  in  the  nursery 
row,  so  that  the  danger  of  filling  orders  with  the 
wrong  sort  of  trees  may  be  greatly  reduced.  This 
looks  complicated,  since  the  trees  are  not  fruiting 
but  it  is  surprising  how  distinct  many  of  our  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  are  when  one  gets  down  to  studying 
foliage  and  habit  of  tree  growth.  Some  nurserymen 
are  now  selling  apple  trees  with  this  guarantee  as  to 
variety,  based  on  experienced  examination  of  the 
trees.  Buyers  have  the  right  to  expect  that  all 
possible  care  has  been  taken  by  the  grower  to  avoid 
mixture  in  the  nursery,  whether  the  trees  bear  a 
guarantee  label  or  not. 

* 

GYPSUM,  sulphate  of  lime,  or  land  plaster,  as  it 
is  often  called,  is  recognized  as  a  valuable  stable 
absorbent,  preventing  escape  of  ammonia.  Formerly 
it  was  largely  used  on  the  land,  a  common  custom 
being  to  put  a  handful  around  every  corn  hill  as 
soon  as  the  corn  appeared.  Scores  of  boys  brought 
up  on  eastern  farms  will  remember  “plastering  the 
corn.”  It  was  heavy  stuff  to  carry,  but  the  cool, 
pleasant  feel  of  the  plaster  was  partial  compensa¬ 
tion,  so  that  most  of  us  rather  liked  this  job.  After¬ 
ward  we  were  told  that  this  is  bad  practice  because 
of  the  plaster  being  acid,  and  alkaline  forms  of  lime 
were  recommended.  Some  farmers,  however,  con¬ 
tinue  using  it,  and  we  hear  of  undoubted  crop  bene¬ 
fit  from  even  larger  dressings  than  were  formerly 
applied.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  sulphur  content 
makes  it  of  special  value  in  some  way  not  exactly 
understood.  We  should  like  to  hear  from  farmers 
who  are  now  using  this  land  plaster,  as  to  the  crops 
where  applied,  quantity  and  apparent  results. 

* 

School  Meeting  at  State  Fair 

THE  New  York  State  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society  will  hold  its  usual  meeting  at  the  State 
Fair  in  the  Coliseum  Lecture  Room,  Thursday  after¬ 
noon,  August  30.  James  G.  Greene,  of  Rochester, 
first  president  of  the  society,  will  speak,  and  the 
play,  “The  Anyville  School  Case,”  will  he  presented 
by  the  Chautauqua  County  players.  All  are  wel¬ 
come  to  this  meeting. 


Brevities 

A  Michigan  correspondent  says  eggs  are  28  cents  a 
dozen.  Just  outside  of  New  York  we  pay  60  cents  for 
fresh  eggs. 

Dusting  with  sodium  fluosilicate  is  advised  as  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  aster  beetle  and  tarnished  plant  bug,  the 
latter  a  troublesome  pest  on  Dahlias. 

Canada  ranks  third  among  platinum  producing  coun¬ 
tries,  Russia  being  the  greatest  source  of  this  metal  and 
Colombia,  South  America,  second.  There  are  recent  re¬ 
ports  of  great  discoveries  of  platinum,  as  well  as  gold, 
in  the  British  concessions  in  Panama. 

The  Japanese  barberry  (Berberis  Thunbergii)  is  not 
subject  to  rust,  and  may  be  grown  as  an  ornamental 
without  danger  to  grain.  The  common  barberry,  either 
the  ordinary  type  or  that  with  purple  leaves,  carries 
stem  rust  fungus  of  grain,  and  this  disease  cannot  be 
eradicated  where  barberries  are  grown. 

President  Calles  of  Mexico  has  issued  a  decree  pro¬ 
hibiting  motion  picture  houses  from  admitting  persons 
carrying  babies  under  two  years  of  age.  The  reason 
given  was  that  the  presence  of  such  young  children  in 
theaters  was  bad  for  their  health  and  interfered  with 
their  regular  sleeping  and  feeding.  President  Calles 
will  be  endorsed  by  any  sensible  mother. 

The  California  Station  reports  a  new  method  of  con¬ 
trol  of  fire  blight  cankers.  This  new  method  consists 
of  painting  a  solution  of  zinc  compound  directly  on  the 
infected  area  of  the  bark  without  cutting  away  any  or 
the  diseased  portions.  The  new  method  has  worked 
best  on  new  cankers  on  larger  branches,  trunks  and 
root  crowns.  Smaller  branches  are  said  to  be  injured 
often  by  the  treatment. 
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The  Farm  Co-operative  Contract 

AN  OLD  friend  who  worked  with  us  during  the 
years  to  create  a  sentiment  for  farm  co-opera¬ 
tion  told  us  last  week  that  he  understood  from  what 
we  said  on  page  971,  quoting  William  Hirth,  that 
we  are  opposed  to  a  contract  between  co-operative 
associations  and  their  members.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  our  intentions.  Pages  of  printed  mat¬ 
ter  for  forty-odd  years  testify  to  the  contrary.  On 
a  careful  re-reading  of  the  editorial  in  question  we 
find  nothing  which  would  seem  to  us  to  justify  the 
conclusion  of  our  friend,  and  yet  the  burden  is  on  us 
to  make  ourselves  so  clear  that  misunderstanding  of 
our  position  is  impossible.  We  shall  try  to  do  so 
now. 

The  sole  purpose  of  a  farm  co-operative  associa¬ 
tion  is  the  improvement  of  the  business  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  assembled  under  it,  and  the  improvement  of 
their  industry.  These  purposes  will  be  best  served 
by  the  requirement  of  a  uniform  contract  between 
the  members  and  the  association.  We  have  always 
deemed  such  a  contract  not  only  advisable,  but  for 
mutual  satisfaction  and  permanent  success  we  re¬ 
gard  the  contract  essential.  We  admit,  however, 
that  in  special  cases,  and  under  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  associations  have  prospered  at  least  for  a 
time  without  a  contract.  But  the  recommendation 
of  a  contract  does  not  imply  the  approval  of  any 
sort  of  contract.  Under  the  laws  of  this  country  a 
contract  is  a  sacred  thing.  The  courts  require  that 
the  parties  to  a  contract  be  competent  to  make  it, 
that  their  minds  meet  in  a  full  understanding  of  it, 
and  that  without  force  or  duress  they  freely  enter 
the  contract  with  a  willing  mind.  So  convinced,  the 
courts,  without  regard  to  the  hardships  it  may  im¬ 
pose  on  one  or  other  of  the  contracting  parties,  en¬ 
force  its  provisions.  For  this  reason  it  is  prudent 
for  everyone  to  see  that  he  is  fully  and  fairly  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  provisions  of  a  contract  before  he  con¬ 
sents  to  it.  As  the  seller  of  a  farm  to  be  delivered 
later  we  would  insist  on  a  contract  of  sale,  but  we 
would  not  accept  the  contract  offered  by  the  attorney 
of  the  buyer  unless  it  contained  all  the  provisions  es¬ 
sential  to  our  protection.  We  should  insist  that  our 
interests  were  as  fully  safeguarded  as  were  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  buyer. 

In  the  case  referred  to  on  page  971,  Mr.  William 
Hirth  had  prepared  a  producers’  contract  between 
a  centralized  incorporated  organization  and  farmers 
of  the  State  of  Missouri  who  were  to  become  mem¬ 
bers.  The  farmers  did  not  like  it  and  refused  to 
sign  it,  and  Mr.  Hirth  wanted  a  national  law  which 
he  said  at  Rochester  would  “put  rings  in  their 
noses  and  compel  them  to  sign.” 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  national  law  which  will  au¬ 
thorize  farmers  to  organize  a  system  for  the  mar¬ 
keting  and  pricing  of  their  products  under  their  own 
control,  with  proper  safeguards  for  the  individual 
members.  We  are  in  favor  of  contracts  which  will 
give  the  association  power  and  authority  to  serve 
its  members  and  which  at  the  same  time  will  safe¬ 
guard  the  interests  of  the  membership,  but  we  are 
opposed  to  the  kind  of  law  which  Mr.  Hirth  pro¬ 
poses,  and  we  are  opposed  under  any  circumstance 
to  putting  bull  rings  in  farmers’  noses  to  compel 
them  to  sign  contracts  which  they  refuse  to  sign  of 
their  own  free  will. 

We  go  further.  We  say  again  that  if  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  farm  organization  be  so  constructed 
that  farmers  can  have  full  information  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  and  finances,  and  control  its  management  and 
policies,  they  will  be  then  protected  in  any  contract, 
because  if  the  one  they  sign  does  not  work  they  will 
then  have  the  power  in  their  own  hands  to  change  it. 


Dogs  and  Sheep 

CCORDING  to  the  1927  report  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  the  dog  census  of  1918 
showed  205,365  dogs  in  New  York  State  exclusive  of 
New  York  City.  In  1926  they  had  increased  to  403,- 
413.  Of  the  latter  363,607  were  licensed.  Appar¬ 
ently  10  per  cent  escaped  the  license  tax.  The  total 
tax  collected  July  1,  1917  to  December  1,  1927,  was 
$7,249,945.33.  For  year  ending  June  30,  1927,  it  was 
$880,255.69.  Domestic  animals  killed  by  dogs  since  the 
license  law  went  into  effect  were  :  Sheep,  63,340  ;  cat¬ 
tle,  389;  horses,  10;  bovine,  483;  goats,  111;  rab¬ 
bits,  2,440;  fowls,  29,879.  The  damage  to  domestic 
animals  during  the  period  amounted  to  $1,364,907.81, 
and  for  the  year  1926  it  amounted  to  $198,190.74. 
Damages  increase  in  proportion  to  increase  in  num¬ 
ber  of  dogs. 

In  some  counties  of  the  State  the  damage  amount¬ 
ed  to  a  dollar  a  piece  for  every  sheep  in  the  county. 
The  record  affords  one  good  reason  for  the  decline 
of  the  sheep  industry  in  the  State. 


A  Policy  That  Rings  True 

BF.  YOAKUM,  former  railroad  builder  and  ex- 
•  ecutive,  who  has  given  much  study  to  farm 
problems  and  taken  a  strong  stand  against  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  has  writ¬ 
ten  Governor  Smith  a  letter  approving  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  those  benefiting  from  a  commodity  system 
of  marketing  should  pay  their  proportionate  share 
of  the  equalization  expense,  but  he  holds  that  the 
power  of  compelling  such  a  distribution  of  the  cost 
should  not  be  lodged  in  a  Federal  government  agency 
but  in  the  marketing  units  created  by  the  several 
farm  commodities.  He  says  : 

“If  Congress  will  enact  a  simple  law  permitting  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  different  farm  commodities  to  organize  as 
separate  marketing  units  under  a  Federal  charter  or 
license,  with  authority  to  stabilize  prices  and  direct  dis¬ 
tribution,  they  can  not  only  conduct  their  marketing  ef¬ 
fectively  and  profitably,  but  do  their  own  ‘equalizing.’ 
No  Federal  ‘equalization  fee’  or  government  tax  or  en¬ 
forcement  would  be  required.  The  beneficiaries  would 
pay  their  own  marketing  and  all  other  expenses  from 
the  proceeds  of  their  respective  products. 

“Each  commodity  wrould  be  self-supporting,  founded 
and  run  on  a  strictly  business  basis.  That  is  the  best 
and  only  sound  form  of  ‘equalization.’  No  large  Federal 
appropriations  would  be  required.  Farmers  could  finance 
their  operations  through  regular  banking  channels  on 
their  own  values  and  credit.” 

This  policy  will  not  satisfy  the  professional  pro¬ 
moters  and  leaders  ■who  hope  to  get  their  hands  on 
millions  of  Federal  appropriations,  and  other  mil¬ 
lions  of  equalization  fees,  but  it  is  good  sense  and 
safe  farm  economics.  If  Congress  would  give  us  a 
national  law  as  well  adapted  to  the  agricultural 
needs  as  the  banking  laws  are  to  finance  or  as  the 
railroad  laws  are  to  transportation,  farmers  could 
take  care  of  themselves  in  their  marketing  problems. 
It  is  a  question  of  some  importance  to  farmers 
whether  government  subsidies  have  helped  agricul¬ 
ture  or  whether  public  gratuites  have  not  actually 
been  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  unfavorable  status  of 
the  agricultural  industry. 


The  Awful  Tax  Burden 

RIC  ENGLUND,  an  economist  in  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture,  recently  stated  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  that  “average  taxes  per 
acre  in  the  United  States  increased  126  per  cent 
from  1914  to  1922.”  He  also  remarked  that  high 
taxes  not  only  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  output  of 
agricultural  products  but  diminish  farm  land  values. 
Tax  certificates  on  more  than  2,500,000  acres  or  near¬ 
ly  a  quarter  of  17  northern  counties  in  Wisconsin 
were  offered  for  sale  last  year.  Certificates  for  only 
18  per  cent  of  the  land  were  purchased  by  private 
parties,  the  remainder  being  “left  in  county  hands.” 
The  present  tax  delinquency  situation  has  developed 
since  1920.  By  throwing  the  tax  burden  on  smaller 
and  smaller  areas  as  delinquencies  become  greater, 
tax  delinquency  itself  becomes  a  cause  of  delin¬ 
quency.  Wisconsin  is  not  the  only  State  with  a  land- 
tax  delinquency  list  several  feet  long.  Changes 
from  the  simple  life  of  earlier  times  have  made  the 
complex  community  of  today.  The  unfairness  of  the 
general  property  tax  is  obvious.  These  changes  have 
created  a  class  of  property  called  “intangibles,” 
which  escape  the  general  property  tax.  Moreover, 
some  $30,000,000,000  in  securities,  held  mostly  of 
course  by  the  wealthy,  are  tax-exempt.  Millions  of 
people  have  incomes  based  on  personal  services  in¬ 
stead  of  property,  and  therefore  bear  no  direct 
taxes.  The  general  property  tax  falls  mostly  on 
land,  which  cannot  be  hidden  from  assessors.  As  tax 
rates  advance,  the  inducement  to  escape  taxation  in¬ 
creases.  As  taxes  approach  the  point  of  absorbing 
the  net  income  from  land,  the  owner  seeks  to  put  it 
to  some  other  use,  hoping  thereby  to  increase  fcis  in¬ 
come.  Whenever  taxes  reach  or  exceed  the  limit  of 
the  profitable  use  of  his  land,  he  is  compelled  to 
abandon  it.  This  process,  along  with  the  unfairly 
small  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  that  goes  to 
farmers,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  more  than  600,- 
000  farmers  were  forced  out  of  their  occupation  in 
1927.  Under  the  same  pressures,  thousands  of 
others  are  being  squeezed  out.  Millions  of  acres 
of  land  are  reverting  to  the  States  in  which  they 
are  abandoned,  thereby  decreasing  the  taxable  area 
and  increasing  taxes  on  land  still  in  private  owner¬ 
ship.  “Farm  relief”  worthy  of  the  name  is  an  in¬ 
finitely  graver  problem  than  is  even  hinted  at  in  the 
McNary-Haugen  bill.  Federal  taxes  are  not  burden¬ 
some  to  farmers,  for  property  taxes  borne  by  them 
are  overwhelmingly  State  and  local.  Mr.  Englund 
suggests,  therefore,  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  secure  greater  economy  in  expenditures  by  State 
and  local  governments.  Budgeting  systems  and  a 
more  effective  public  scrutiny  of  local  government 
finance  would  ensure  a  better  public  understanding 
of  the  use  of  funds,  according  to  Mr.  Englund.  Many 
organized  minority  groups  of  self-styled  “progres¬ 
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sives”  in  States  and  counties  have  a  mania  for  im¬ 
provements  at  the  expense  of  taxpayers.  The  im¬ 
provements  are  chiefiy  in  the  interest  of  politicians, 
contractors  and  merchants.  In  the  name  of  a  false 
“progress,”  these  perniciously  active  minorities  will 
continue  to  put  over  their  expensive  projects  if  they 
are  not  checked. 


Apple  Crop  Prospects 

This  town  will  have  60  per  cent  of  an  average  crop 
of  apples.  m.  H.  v. 

Grand  Isle,  Yt. 

The  outlook  for  apples  in  this  locality  is  pool*.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  small  and  of  poor  quality.  All  others  crops 
are  very  good.  F.  A. 

Canastota,  N.  Y. 

Apples  and  other  crops  are  all  below  normal,  20  per 
cent  in  this  locality,  on  account  of  late  Spring,  wet  and 
cold  weather.  frank  j.  geprags. 

Chittenden  Co.,  Yt. 

The  prospect  is  for  a  light  crop  of  apples.  What  Mc¬ 
Intosh  there  are  look  bad.  It  looks  like  a  fair  crop  of 
Baldwins,  but  Fall  apples  light  and  poor  quality. 

Still  River,  Mass.  j.  f.  s. 

The  hay  crop  is  good  this  year.  Potatoes  look  well 
so  far.  There  are  not  going  to  be  as  many  apples  this 
year  as  last,  and  somewhat  smaller.  Corn  does  not  look 
very  favorable.  R..W. 

Bennington  Co.,  Vt. 

At  the  present  time  the  apple  outlook  i&  very  satis¬ 
factory  in  Maryland.  There  will  probably  be  more  ap¬ 
ples  than  we  had  in  1927,  but  not  as  many  as  in  1926. 
Quality  and  general  appearance  of  the  fruit  is  very 
good  this  year.  e.  c.  auchter. 

Maryland  Experiment  Station. 

The  apple  outlook  in  this  State  is  good.  We  shall 
have  a  normal  crop.  Conditions  have  been  favorable 
and  the  quality  will  be  good.  Normally,  a  crop  would 
mean  that  we  should  be  able  to  ship  out  of  the  State 
around  two  million  boxes.  E.  p.  sandsten. 

Colorado  Experiment  Station. 

The  McIntosh  crop  will  be  very  light,  Greenings  good 
and  Baldwins  very  fair.  These  three  are  the  apples 
most  raised  in  this  vicinity.  There  seems  to  be  a  big 
crop  of  peaches.  Hay  has  been  heavy  but  the  very  wet 
weather  has  made  harvesting  so  slow  that  much  is  still 
standing.  Potatoes  seem  to  be  blighting  badly. 

Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.  hesry  h.  witt. 

A  trip  through  Belmont,  Jefferson  and  Harrison  coun¬ 
ties,  Ohio,  showed  the  apple  crop  to  be  about  one-lialf, 
and  of  poor  quality.  There  was  a  heavy  bloom  last 
Spring  and  no  frost  to  kill  them.  They  dropped  when 
about  as  large  as  a  pea.  What  became  of  the  walnuts 
and  hickorynuts?  There  was  a  heavy  bloom  this  Spring, 
late  after  frost.  Now  there  is  not  10  per  cent  of  a 
Crop.  E.  E.  JOHNSON. 

Guernsey  Co.,  Ohio. 

Harvest  finished  and  thrashing  begun  with  grain 
yields  far  better  than  expected.  Second  cutting  of  Al¬ 
falfa  being  put  up ;  weather  hot  with  frequent  showers ; 
corn  all  tasselled  with  best  prospects  in  years.  Wheat, 
$1.08 ;  corn,  $1.05  and  very  scarce ;  oats,  50c ;  eggs, 
28c ;  butter,  35c ;  veal,  21c ;  hens,  25c ;  tomatoes,  40c 
12-qt.  basket ;  pickles,  slow  sale  at  25e  12-qt.  basket ; 
brown  rot  showing  in  grapes ;  early  peaches,  $1  a  bu. ; 
apples  salable  only  in  A  grade  at  75c  to  $1  a  bu. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  L.  B.  R. 

Rain  has  fallen  on  a  large  majority  of  days  since 
June  1,  in  many  instances  over  two  inches  in  24  hours. 
This  has  caused  much  delay  in  hay  and  wheat  cutting. 
Oats  are  now  being  cut.  Buckwheat  is  looking  fine. 
Potatoes  that  were  not  drowned  promise  a  good  crop. 
Wheat  yield  will  be  below  normal ;  hay  normal  or 
above ;  apple  crop  will  be  poor ;  peaches  were  falling  off 
so  fast  in  the  former  part  of  July  that  the  farmers 
did  not  look  for  a  crop.  They  have  quit  falling  now,  so 
promise  a  fair  yield.  Eggs  are  30  to  35c. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.  william  DUNCAN. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  immediate  region  is  almost  a 
total  failure.  There  is  very  little  fruit  on  the  trees  and 
what  we  have  is  poor.  This  is  not  an  apple-growing 
country.  While  we  have  fine  fruit  on  the  old  trees, 
there  are  no  commercial  orchards  and  the  few  trees  we 
have  are  not  taken  care  of.  No  one  sprays.  I  would 
put  the  apple  crop  here  as  zero,  or  mark  it  as  of  not 
enough  importance  to  be  counted  at  any  time.  The  hay 
crop  is  big.  Potatoes  look  well  now,  but  we  fear  blight. 
No  corn  raised  here.  Grain  crops,  such  as  oats,  etc., 
look  well,  but  very  little  put  in.  perry  warren. 

Bennington  Co.,  Vt. 

From  what  information  we  have  on  hand  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  relative  to  the  apple  outlook  in  Idaho,  it  is  very 
encouraging  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  crop  will 
almost  equal  that  of  a  year  ago.  The  apples  are  de¬ 
veloping  normally  in  all  sections  and  at  this  time  are 
comparatively  free  from  insect  pests  of  various  kinds. 
We  are  estimating  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
in  the  Lewiston  and  Coeur  d’Alene  district  a  crop  of 
approximately  400  cars;  in  the  Twin  Falls  section  in 
Southeastern  Idaho  there  will  be  approximately  500  cars 
and  in  the  Boise-Payette  districts  they  should  have 
around  4,500  cars.  Our  leading  commercial  varieties 
are  Jonathan,  Winesap,  Rome  Beauty  and  Delicious. 

Idaho  College  of  Agriculture.  c.  c.  Vincent. 

We  have  had  so  much  heavy  rain  in  this  section  that 
much  grass  in  meadows  cannot  be  cut.  Some  of  the 
meadows  are  knee  deep  in  water.  Potatoes  are  growing 
nicely.  We  planted  them  on  higher  and  drier  ground 
than  last  year.  Rye  crop  lighter  than  last  year  in  this 
section.  Farmers  had  it  thrashed  as  it  was  hauled 
from  the  field.  Some  oats  will  have  to  be  cradled  or 
mowed  with  a  scythe,  as  the  heavy  rains  have  laid  them 
almost  flat  in  places.  Buckwheat  will  have  big  straw 
as  well  as  seed.  Corn  growing  well,  but  more  sunshine 
is  needed.  Sweet  corn  ripe.  Fine  crop.  Early  apples  in 
abundance ;  dewberries  and  blackberries  will  be  a  big 
crop.  Those  ripe  now  are  extra  large.  Apples : 
Duchess,  $1.25;  Yellow  Transparent,  $1.75;  Sweet 
Bough,  $1.75 ;  raspberries,  15c  pt. ;  blackberries,  15c 
qt. ;  dewberries,  30c  qt. ;  black  cherries,  $1.25  for  4-qt. 
basket;  sweet  corn,  $1.50  a  dozen;  eggs,  42c  dozen; 
butter,  46c  lb. ;  calves,  24c  lb.  dressed.  C.  v.  H. 

Columbia  Co.,  N,  Y. 
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Drawn  by  Carl  Ratsch  (14),  New  York 

“The  Seeds  of  August  Are  So  Much  Like  Words, 
That  Promise  Future  Years  to  Men  and  Birds.” 


raivn  by  Franklin  Kohler  (18), 
Pennsylvania 

Summer 

Hot  Summer  comes 
And  hums 
A  drowsy  tune. 

In  June 

The  flies  are  young ; 

Among 

The  flowers  just  blown 
They  drone. 

When  August’s  told 
They’re  old, 

And  fall  asleep 
Sunk  deep 

In  parched-up  grass. 

Like  glass 

Lies  each  small  pool; 

And  cool, 

The  old  fish  swim 
By  slim 

And  graceful  reeds. 

The  meads 

Have  lost  their  rills; 

The  hills 
In  ^slumber  lie. 

The  sky 
Is  vastly  deep, 

And  sleep 

Folds  round  the  lands 
Her  hands. 

— C.  II.  O.  Scaife. 


with  the  thumbs  of  the  fore  limbs  in 
creeping  on  the  ground,  in  climbing  per¬ 
pendicular  surfaces,  or  in  hanging  head 
downwards  in  the  posture  of  repose  in 
which  my  kind  passes  the  most  of  itS  life. 
I  differ  from  all  other  animals,  I  believe, 
by  hanging  head  downward  to  sleep.  Al¬ 
though  I  walk  rather  awkwardly  on  the 
ground,  one  side  of  the  body  being  jerked 
forward  and  then  the  other,  I  can  run 
with  considerable  speed. 

Those  of  temperate  climates  generally 
spend  the  Winter  in  a  state  of  torpidity, 
in  which,  though  circulation  continues 
very  languidly,  respiration  does  not  or¬ 
dinarily  take  place.  I  generally  spend 
the  day  in  caves,  hollow  trees,  often  un¬ 
der  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  in  crannies 
of  deserted  buildings.  We  commonly 
produce  one  or  two  young  at  a  birth,  and 
Linnaeus  once  classified  us  with  the  mon¬ 
keys  and  lemurs,  with  which  we  agree  in 
the  organs  of  reproduction.  I  have  a 
tail,  though  few  ever  notice  it,  included 
in  the  membrane  as  it  is.  It  acts  as  a 
rudder  in  my  flight,  permitting  me  to 
make  those  rapid  evolutions  in  the  air  on 
Summer  evenings,  and  it  aids  also  in 
climbing,  being  capable  of  being  curled 
and  moved  in  a  way  that  suggests  the  pre¬ 
hensile  tail  of  the  monkey. 

Mv  food  differs  as  much  as  my  size 


and  digestive  organs.  Linnaeus  knew 
only  a  few  species  of  us.  but  now  man  has 
described  over  130  species  of  our  kind. 
Some  of  us  live  on  insects  and  we  are 
those  who  know  the  boys  and  girls  of  this 
page.  Others  of  our  kind  enjoy  fruit 
best,  and  there  are  vampires  who  live  by 
sucking  the  blood  of  animals.  These  live 
in  the  tropics.  Here  in  the  north  I  am 
no  larger  than  a  mouse,  but  in  the  hot 
countries,  Java,  for  instance,  I  have  a 
cousin  whose  wing  spread  measures  five 
feet.  Perhaps  that  is  due  to  his  living  on 
fruit. 

Yes,  I  come  very  close  to  you  of  a 
Summer  evening.  Go  out  just  at  dusk, 
and  wait  for  me  to  swoop  down  over  you. 
Look  as  hard  as  you  can,  you  will  never 
be  able  to  see  me  very  well,  for  human 
eye  cannot  follow  my  flight.  I  am  told 
that  I  am  a  very  strange  creature,  half 
bird,  half  beast,  but  that  is  man's  puz¬ 
zle.  I  enjoy  myself  very  well  hanging  up 
by  my  heels  out  in  your  barn  or  under 
the  eaves.  How  you  would  stare  if  you 
really  could  see  me  once.  My  teeth  are 
sharp,  I  warn  you.  Did  I  tell  you  that 
I  have  a  face  like  a  mouse?  I  am— but 
now  what  am  I? — Adapted  from  the  “Co¬ 
lumbian  Encyclopedia.” 


Enigma 

No.  1— 

My  first  is  in  stand  but  not  in  lay, 

My  second  in  straw  but  not  in  hay. 

My  third  is  in  love  but  not  in  hate, 

My  fourth  is  in  fence  but  not  in  gate, 

My  fifth  is  in  sleep  but  not  in  wake, 

My  sixth  is  in  steal  but  not  in  take, 

My  whole  lies  heavy  all  over  the  land. 

" — By  Helen  Tozer  (9),  New  York. 

No.  2— 

My  first  is  in  friend  but  not  in  foe, 

My  second  in  reap  but  not  in  sow, 

My  third  is  in  knife  but  not  in  saw, 

My  fourth  is  in  cousin  but  not  in  mate, 
My  fifth  is  in  early  but  not  in  late, 

My  whole  is  the  floral  emblem  of  a  State. 
If  I  happen  to  remember, 

It  blooms  from  May  until  November. 

— By  Clark  Allender  (14). 
West  Virginia. 


The  answer  to  last  month's  enigma  was 
thunder,  and  to  the  riddle  was  “rainbow.” 


Drawn  by  Pearl  Lynn  (17),  New  York 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (14), 
Long  Island 

The  answer  to  last  month's  “What  Am 
I?”  puzzle  was  “humming-bird.”  No  one, 
I  think,  gave  the  wrong  answer.  Very 
few  people  have  been  lucky  enough  to  find 
a  humming-bird’s  nest,  and  the  little  fel¬ 
low  himself  is  very  rarely  met  with.  For¬ 
tunately  we  are  able  to  find  out  about  him 
is  books.  One  of  the  best  authorities  on 
the  humming-bird  is  Gould,  whose  book  is 
magnificently  illustrated.  This  month’s 
subject  has  always  been  a  genuine  puzzle 
to  man,  even  to  those  who  know  him  best. 
Tell  us  if  you  can  whether  this  strange 
creature  is  bird,  monkey  or  mouse.  He 
often  comes  very  close  to  us  on  Summer 
evenings. 

I  live  in  the  Temperate  and  Torrid 
Zones.  Though  I  fly  my  wings  are  not 
hollow  as  are  birds,  and  my  order  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  great  elongation  of  the  fingers 
to  support  the  leathery  membrane  which 
gives  me  the  power  of  flight.  I  beat  the 
air  as  birds  do,  but  the  requisite  exten¬ 
sion  of  surface  is  not  obtained  by  quills, 
the  bones  of  my  wings  actually  bearing 
relation  to  the  bones  of  the  human  arm 
or  hand.  The  thumb  is  short,  armed  with 
a  strong  nail  and  not  at  all  included  in 
the  wing  membrane,  nor  used  in  flight. 
The  bones  most  elongated  are  the  bones 
of  the  hand.  The  true  finger  bones  are 
not  so  much  so.  The  fingers  of  my 
strange  hands  are  incapable  of  closing 
toward  the  palm  as  human  fingers  do 
when  clasping  an  object.  Their  only 
movements  are  such  as  fold  up  the  wing 
against  the  sides  of  the  body,  by  laying 
the  fingers  close  along  the  side  of  the 
fore  arm,  as  in  closing  a  fan.  Great 
strength  is  requisite  in  my  shoulders,  and 
Ave  are  like  birds  in  the  thickness  of  the 
muscles  of  the  breast  by  which  the  wings 
are  moved.  We  even  carry  a  ridge  on 
our  breast  bone  for  the  better  attachment 
of  the  muscles,  as  do  birds. 

The  wing  membrane  also  extends  along 
the  flanks  to  the  hind  legs  although  these 
aid  little  in  flight,  for  the  feet  are  left 
free,  and  these  feet  are  very  much  like 
the  feet  of  ordinary  small  quadrupeds 
with  toes  and  claws.  These  are  employed 


A  Friend  from  New  York 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I’ve  just  made 
up  my  mind  to  send  my  picture.  Have 
been  sending  contributions  to  The  R. 
N.-Yr.  for  a  long  time.  Here’s  hoping  I 
may  hear  from  some  of  our  other  cor¬ 
respondents. — Margie  Grau  (10),  New 
York. 


In  the  Brook 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  sending  you 
a  picture  of  myself  in  wading.  I  used  to 
write  for  Our  Page,  but  haven’t  lately. 
My  sister  and  I  enjoy  Our  Page  lots. — 
Lucy  Booth  (11),  New  York. 
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Our  California  Sailor 
Dear  Friends :  Although  my  grand¬ 
father  lives  with  us  in  California  he  likes 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  look  forward  to  it 
eagerly  and  turn  to  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Page  as  soon  as  it  comes.  I  am  neither 
a  poet  nor  an  artist,  so  I  am  enclosing  a 
picture  of  me  taken  at  Balboa,  where  I 
am  spending  the  Summer.  —  David  W. 
Scott  (12),  California. 


Richard  and  His  Sisters 
Dear  Iva  Unger :  I  am  sending  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  my  two  little  sisters  and  myself. 
I  am  seven  years  old  and  like  to  help 
whenever  I  can.  I  am  very  fond  of 
horses  and  sometimes  I  drive  a  team. 
Please  print  this  if  you  can. — Richard 
Erbelding,  New  York. 


Riddle 


As  white  as  milk  and  not  milk, 

As  green  as  grass  and  not  grass, 
As  red  as  blood  and  not  blood. 

As  black  as  soot  and  not  soot. 

— Sent  by  Ellen  Garry  (12). 
New  York. 


Draicn  by  Lucille  Bennett  (12), 
New  jersey 


more  chance  this  Summer  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  birds  than  I  have  ever  had 
before.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  sweet 
peas;  I  was  picking  a  bouquet  last  week 
when  I  noticed  a  humming-bird  at  the 
other  end  of  the  patch.  I  stood  still 
and  little  by  little  she  came  closer.  At 
las-t  she  darted  to  the  ones  that  I  was 
holding,  paying  no  attention  to  me.  When 
satisfied  she  flew  away.  It  must  have 
been  a  female  as  there  was  no  red  spot  on 
the  throat.  The  back  and  head  w*as  a 
beautiful  green.  When  in  the  suii  it 
shone  with  a  beautiful  golden  cast.  I 
think  making  friends  with  birds  is  a  rare 
pleasuie  and  hope  to  make  some  more 
acquaintances  before  the  Summer  is  over. 
— 1  rom  Mabel  Chaffin,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends  :  The  other  day  as  I  was 
walking  through  our  apple  orchard,  I 
heard  a  queer  chirping.  Glancing  around 
I  saw  a  small  oval-shaped  nest  between 
the  two  twigs  of  a  Delicious  apple  tree. 
Three  yellow  heads  were  sticking  out  with 
their  bills  wide  open  waiting  for  their 
dinner.  As  I  watched  them  I  heard  a 
tweet-tweet  over  head  and  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  bird  appearing  to  be  the  mother  was 
protesting  loudly  for  me  to  scoot.  I 
went  about  eight  feet  away  and  sat  down 
on  a  rock  to  watch  them.  Mother  finally 
put  an  earthworm  into  one  little  fellow’s 
mouth.  I  went  uji  to  the  house  and 
brought  down  some  cherries  to  try  to 
feed  them  but  then  they  did  not  seem 
to  be  hungry  at  all,  only  just  dozing 
away  in  the  sun.  They  apparently  had 
had  their  dinner. 

I  asked  Dad  what  kind  of  bird  they 
were.  He  went  up  to  see  them  and  said 
he  thought  they  were  wild  canaries,  as 
he  had  seen  them  before.  These  canaries 
stayed  for  a  week  and  then  were  gone. — 
From  Althea  Ralph  (15),  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


Dear  Iva  Unger :  Why  don’t  Portulaca 
blooms  stay  open  longer?  They  are  so 
very  pretty  early  in  the  morning,  but  the 
hot  sun  soon  puts  them  to  sleep.  The 
humming-birds  love  my  scarlet  bee  balm. 
They  visit  it  continually  during  the  day 
and  they  hardly  notice  its  duller  colored 
purplish-red  sister  across  the  road.  I 
wonder  why? 

Goldenrod  is  just  beginning  to  open. 
What  pretty  bouquets  one  can  achieve 
using  goldenrod  and  wild  asters  in  com¬ 
bination. 

My  garden  is  a  source  of  continual 
trouble.  When  the  calves  or  chickens 
aren't  breaking  or  digging  something  up, 
then  the  kids  are.  Trying  to  help  of 
course.  This  morning  my  dragon’s  head 
was  broken  off  next  to  the  ground. 

I  hear  some  bluebirds  in  the  ash  tree, 
and  a  song  sparrow  is  singing  in  the 
quince  bush,  but  mostly  the  birds  are 
quiet.  Too  hot  to  sing.  The  swallows 
are  in  the  garden  every  afternoon  perch¬ 
ing  on  the  bean  poles  and  practicing 
flight  formation.  I  enjoy  watching  them 
so  much,  don’t  you?  The  old  cats  have 
learned  to  leave  them  alone,  but  the 
young  ones  sjtill  strike  at  them  when 
they  swoop  down  within  two  inches  of 
their  heads  and  then  hurtle  up,  twittering 
as  if  laughing.  —  From  Berta  Griffiths 
(18),  Connecticut. 


Draivn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (14), 
New  York 

It  takes  ,the  use  of  only  26  muscles  to 
make  a  smile,  while  it  takes  62  to  make  a 
frown.  Why  overtax  yourself? — Sent  by 
Ray  Sinclair  (17),  New  York. 


John :  “I've  driven  this  car  for  seven 
years  and  never  had  a  wreck.” 

Harry:  “You  mean  you’ve  driven  that 
wreck  for  seven  vears  and  never  had  a 
car.”— Sent  by  Ella  Smith  (16),  New 
York. 


Jimmy  :  “My  father’s  a  doctor,  so  I  can 
be  sick  for  nothing.” 

Percy:  “My  father’s  a  minister,  so  1 
can  be  good  for  nothing.” — Sent  by  Julia 
Webb  (11),  New  York. 


“Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting  old  chap, 
but  I've  been  setting  a  trap  for  my  wife. 
“Good  heavens!  What  do  you  expect. 
“A  mouse.”  —  Sent  by  Albert  Dunn 
(12),  Pennsylvania. 
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Dratvn  by  Amy  Layton  (14), 
Connecticut 

July  9. — Partly  cloudy.  Put  hay  back 
in  the  mow  and  helped  pick  the  raspber¬ 
ries — 9 y2  gallons  in  all.  Rain,  this  eve¬ 
ning. 

July  19. — Fair  and  hot.  Weeded  beans 
this  forenoon.  ’Twas  slow  work.  They 
were  the  beans  I  helped  plant  on  June 
11.  Had  weeded  some  of  them  awhile 
back,  but  when  other  work  was  pressing 
had  left,  without  finishing  them.  After¬ 
noon  picked  some  raspberries.  Such  work 
will  soon  be  over.  Afterwards  went  for 
the  cows,  drove  them  from  pasture  almost 
a  mile  away — a  job  I  don’t  very  well  like 
because  I  think  it’s  too  slow.  I  mean  the 
cows  are.  I'd  rather  have  brisk  walking 
or  running.  Separated  the  cream,  then 
fed  the  hog  and  the  calf  which  someone 
(I’m  sure  it  wasn’t  me)  has  named  May. 
At  present  sheet  lightning  in  the  north 
tells  of  a  storm  in  that  direction.  Nuff 
of  this  monotonous  stuff. — “Tark,”  West 
Virginia. 


July  17. — Bright  and  clear.  Helped 
mother  do  the  dishes  and  churning  and 
made  a  cake.  Helped  get  dinner.  My 
sister  came  down  this  afternoon  and  we 
all  went  fishing  up  to  Cross  River. 
Mother  saw  a  snake ;  it  went  out  in  the 
water  and  swam  off.  Later  I  saw  a  tur¬ 
tle  swimming  in  the  water.  Had  lots  of 
fun  although  it  rained  when  we  first 
got  there.  We  caught  quite  a  few  fish. 

July  24. — A  nice  bright  day  for  a  pic¬ 
nic.  Went  to  Roton  Point,  a  park  and 
beach,  today  with  Sunday  school  for  their 
picnic.  We  were  to  start  at  9  :30  but  it 
was  after  10  when  we  started.  There 
were  35  of  us. 

Hope  you  don’t  think  I  am  a  boy,  but 
this  is  what  my  friends  call  me. — From 
“Jimmy”  (13),  New  York. 


July  26. — -I  picked  blackberries  this 
forenoon.  The  R.  N.-Y.  came  and  I  en¬ 
joyed  reading  it.  Surprised  to  see  my 
diary  printed.  I  worked  in  the  garden 
this  afternoon.  I  built  a  fire  for  mother 
this  evening.  The  fire  did  not  want  to 
burn  very  well,  and  I  did  not  like  it. 

July  30. — I  picked  blackberries  this 
forenoon.  I  carried  some  wood  to  the 
shed  this  afternoon,  and  worked  in  the 
garden  some. — Sent  by  “Naomi”  (10), 
West  Virginia. 


July  29. — The  sky  was  an  ocean  of 
blue  with  white  ships  sailing  about  when 
I  woke  this  A.  M.  I  cut  some  sweet  peas 
for  a  boutonniere  when  I  went  to  Sunday 
school.  Mother  took  us  with  the  car. 
Put  the  finishing  touches  to  lunch.  Then 
we  took  a  trip  through  the  Catskills,  hit 
ting  Lexington  and  Shandaken.  I  helped 
with  the  milk.  We  had  company  this 
evening. 

July  31. — I  let  the  cows  to  pasture,  had 
some  time.  I  ironed  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  then  burned  some  brush  we  had  cut 
Saturday.  After  rinsing  and  steaming 
the  bottles  I  helped  with  the  hay.  Got 
the  cows  home,  filled  the  cooler  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  got  the  utensils  ready  for  bot¬ 
tling  the  milk.  Good  night,  book,  my  feet 
are  tired. — From  “A  Girl  from  the  Cats¬ 
kills.” 


July  17. — The  sun  had  not  yet  risen 
when  I  rose  this  morning.  There  was  a 
heavy  fog  _  floating  lazily  up  the  valley 
from  the  river  four  miles  away.  It  hung 
low  on  the  heavy  air.  Only  the  tops  of 
the  hills  were  visible  above  this  oeean- 
hke  envelopment.  I  began  the  day  with 
my  morning  chores.  First  came  the  milk¬ 
ing  and  straining  the  milk.  By  that  time 
the  sun  had  risen  and  the  fog  dispersed 
before  the  morning  wind.  When  last  I 
saw  it,  it  was  passing  through  a  gap  in 
the  northern  hills.  After  breakfast  I  fed 
the  hogs  and  calves. 

Haying  time  again  !  I  mowed  by  hand 
around  the  edge  of  the  field,  also  around 
the  trees  where  the  grass  could  not  be 
reached  with  the  mower.  Later  I  raked 
with  the  horse  rake,  and  this  P.  M. 
helped  draw  in  three  loads  of  hay.  I  al¬ 
ways  load  when  in  the  field  and  mow 
the  hay  away  in  the  barn ;  I  look  upon 
loading  as  the  more  desirable  of  the  two. 

July  26. — Another  perfect  hay  day 
with  hot  sun  and  gentle  wind.  First  I  did 
«>me  mowing  until  the  dew  dried  off. 
‘.hen  I  helped  draw  in  the  hay.  Toward 
night  I  raked  up  some  rakings.  While 
doing  this  I  found  a  bumblebees’  nest. 
1  he  R.  N.-Y.  with  Our  Page  in  came 
tonight.  Some  of  our  artists  are  doing 
Wonderfully,  I  think.  I  notice  that  there 
were  others  who  liked  the  poem,  “The 
Lliss  of  Solitude,”  besides  myself.  I 
thought  it  very  good  indeed. 

July  27. — Thunder  was  the  first  sound 
to  greet  my  ears  when  I  awoke  this  morn- 
!“£•  It  has  rained  nearly  all  day.  The 
hay  that  is  cut  that  wasn’t  drawn  in  is 
soaked.  I  helped  unload  a  load  of  hay 
That  was  left  on  the  wagon  last  night. 
Hater  turned  the  churn,  also  helped  grind 
the  scythe.— “Sandy”  (18),  New  York. 


AUGUST 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (14),  New  York 


Black-eyed  Susan — By  Harold  Deveney 
(18),  New  Jersey 


The  Hay  Loader — By  John  Mucha  (16), 
Neto  York 


Amelia  Earhart — By  Barbara  Knowles 
(16),  Rhode  Island 


Summer  Pals — By  Elizabeth  Humphrey 
(15),  New  York 


Farmsteads  by  the  Lake — By  Elfrida 
Fredenburg,  Massachusetts 


Larkspur — By  Eleanor  Weaver  (14), 
Long  Island 


Why  We  Need  No  Radio — By  Ruth  Fat- 
zinger  (14),  Pennsylvania 


Myself — By  Viola  Spring,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Barbara  Knowles  (16), 
Rhode  Island 

Tomato  and  Cucumber  Salad 

Peel  as  many  small  ripe  tomatoes  as 
there  are  to  be  plates.  Remove  the  hearts 
and  set  aside  in  bowl.  Pare  cucumbers 
quite  close  to  the  seeds  and  chop  them 
coarsely  with  the  tomato  hearts  added. 
Pour  over  them  a  dressing  made  of  % 
cup  sweet  cream,  three  tablespoons  vine¬ 
gar,  %  teaspoon  of  mustard,  a  dash  of 
pepper  and  %  teaspoon  salt.  Fill  them 
lightly  into  the  tomato  shells.  Serve  each 
on  a  crisp  lettuce  leaf. — Sent  by  Florence 
Wiley  (16),  New  York. 


License 

If  I  were  but  an  artist 
I’d  sit  the  garden  gate, 

And  paint  a  beautiful  likeness 
Of  the  dear  old  meadow  lake. 

Or  I’d  sit  on  some  high  mountain 
And  with  my  brush  I’d  yield 
All  the  beauties  of  nature 
Of  sea  and  sky,  and  field. 

Ah  yet,  though  I  be  not  an  artist, 

Nor  a  painter  with  talent  and  skill, 
Can  I  not  with  a  pen  and  paper, 

Paint  them  with  words  as  I  will? 

— Roberta  Dille  (16),  Kansas. 


ORIGINAL 

IpoemS 

noaiw-«Ffi>)  srtiL./vio  rouwrun  Tfu 
erase,  os aii  Taetnrut'  veto  sy  hfvcv  of  meat 

Drawn  by  Esther  Wright  (14), 
District  of  Columbia 

Us  Frogs 

A  rain  frog  I  spy  on  a  rainy  day, 

As  green  as  a  rain  frog  could  be — 
Then  hopping  upon  a  piece  of  wood 
A  change  in  its  color  I  see. 

Picture  yourself  in  a  dreary  mood — 

^  Feeling  mighty  blue  ; 

Thinking  and  thinking  of  sorrow  renewed 
And  wondering  what  else  to  do. 

O  I  think  when  I  see  a  person  like  this, 
Of  that  frog  on  a  rainy  day — 

And  think  how  froggy  one  is  to  sit 
Just  wasting  his  time  away. 

— Dorothy  Anderson  (13),  Delaware. 


Camp  Time 

Up  at  the  break  of  early  dawn, 

A  crackling  camp  fire  gleaming, 
A  vigorous  chill  on  the  morning  air, 
Warm  breakfast  soon  a-steaming. 

And  then  a  pack  upon  your  back, 

^  A  trail  that’s  hard  and  long, 

Yet  beckons  with  unfailing  charm — 
Says  “Follow  and  be  strong.” 

— R.  Marie  Collins  (18), 
Connecticut. 


Strange  Faces 

I  wonder  where  they’re  coming  from, 
Those  faces  grave  and  sad ; 

The  countenances  lined  with  care 
And  others  bright  and  glad. 

They  are  as  books  unopened  be, 
Those  faces  that  I  meet, 

For  some  hide  tales  of  care  and  woe 
And  others  stories  sweet. 

I  pass  them  by  on  every  road, 

And  wonder  where  they  go ; 

The  tales  they  hide  from  nearly  all 
Will  ne’er  be  mine  to  know. 

— By  Mary  Killeen  (15), 

Long  Island. 


The  Rose  Bush 

I  planted  a  wild  rose  bush, 

And  of  it  took  great  care, 

But  the  tender  stem  wilted 
Beneath  the  sun’s  hot  glare. 

But  although  the  leaves  dried  and  fell 
The  roots  still  grew  there ; 

And  soon  the  stem  grew  straight  again, 
And  new  leaves  began  to  bear. 

Then  the  buds  began  to  come — 

Perfume  filled  the  air. 

I  had  cared  for  it — 

Done  my  best; 

I  could  do  no-  more ; 

God  did  the  rest. 

— By  Esther  Wright  (14), 
District  of  Columbia. 


Snakes  Can  Talk 

One  day  when  I  went  berrying, 

I  had  to  cross  a  fence. 

And  there  I  saw  a  striped  snake, 

His  head  raised  in  defense. 

His  little  eyes  shone  bright  and  fierce, 
He  looked  at  me  as  if  to  say, 

“What  are  you  doing  on  my  land? 

Please  move  out  of  my  way !” 

But  his  seeming  request  was  needless — 
He  had  no  need  to  fear, 

For  before  he  could  say  “Jack  Robinson,” 
I  was  nowhere  near. 

— Plelen  Goodrich  (14),  Vermont. 


Dratvn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (14), 
New  York 


Our  Page  This  Month 

Our  Page  was  mistaken  last  month  in 
using  Esther  Herr’s  name  in  connection 
with  Clark  Allender’s  remark  in  “Lines 
From  Our  Letters,”  and  here  we  correct 
it.  Esther  Wright  was  meant.  We 
apologize. 

Our  Page  is  just  ready  to  shove  into 
the  envelope  and  it  seems  as  fine  as  ever. 
What  makes  it  seem  so  fresh  and  “better” 
every  month?  That  is  often  asked  and 
answered.  That  is  because  we  live  it,  I 
think.  No  one  can  go  stale  who  keeps 
working  and  thinks.  Some  writers  only 
last  one  year,  others  run  dry  in  three, 
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3  Tons 


Heats 

8  Rooms! 


“With  the  Bulldog  Furnace  I  used  3 
tons  of  hard  coal  last  winter  to  heat 
our  8  room  house.” — Lester  F.  Coons, 
Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

More  Heat  With  Less  Fuel 


“I  have  had  my  Bulldog  furnace  for  three 
winters.  It  takes  the  place  of  two  heaters 
and  then  some,  burning  less  coal  with  much 
more  comfort.  Every  room  is  warm.  Give 
me  a  Bulldog  for  comfort!’’ — Walter  N. 
Burlingame,  41  Rural  Ave.,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


Keeps  Home  Cozy  With  Less  Fuel  Than  Stove 

“I  am  sending  a  snapshot  of  my  country  home  In 
which  we  installed  a  Bulldog  Furnace.  Will  say  that 
with  the  severe  winter  our  nouse  has  been  cozy  at 
all  times,  with  less  fuel  than  was  used  for  one 
stove.”— A.  E.  Durggins,  Rt.  4,  Cumberland,  Md. 


After  6  Years— “Heats  as  Good  as  Ever*' 


Our  furnace  has  been  in  use  €  years  and  heats  as 
good  as  ever."— Arthur  Cloepm,  R.  F.  D,  No.  1, 
Rock  Fort.  Mo. 


Comes  Completely  Erected! 
Fits  any  Height  of  Basement 
You  Install  It  Yourself! 


If  you  are  even  thinking  of  a  pipeless  fur¬ 
nace,  or  any  furnace,  write  for  our  free  cata¬ 
log.  The  Bulldog  is  one  furnace  you  MUST 
investigate.  Comes  completely  erected, 
fits  any  height  of  basement,  goes  through 
any  door  and  you  install  it  yourself! 


No  Money 
Bo  wit! 

Small  Monthly  Payments 

The  Bulldog  is  sent  you  for  free  inspection. 
Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make  only  small 
monthly  payments,  at  our  amazingly  low 
price!  Factory  connections  in  both  East 
and  West.  We  ship  from  nearest  point. 
Don’t  consider  buying  any  furnace  until  you 
find  out  about  the  Bulldog.  Write  at  once 
for  our  special  offer  and  our  free  catalog, 
together  with  the  wonderful  record  of  Bull¬ 
dog  success.  Get  ready  for  winter  NOW! 
Mail  this  coupon  today! 


»■ 


Bulldog  Furnace  Co* 

Babson  Bros.,  Sole  Dlttrtbufort 
19th  and  California  Ave.,  Dept  C-307C!ticago 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  piease  send 
me  your  free  catalog  and  special  offer  on  the 
Bulldog  Furnace. 

Have  you  a  basement?  Yea  Q  No  □ 


Newts 


Address 


New  Free 
book  quotes 

—year 

in  New  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges. 
New  Circulating  Heaters — $37.50 
up.  200  styles  and  sizes.  Cash  or 
easy  terms.  24-hour  shipments. 
30-day  Free  Trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  27 
years  in  business.  700,000 
customers.  Write  today  for 
free  book. 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
•61  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


DANIELS 

CHUNK 

FURNACE 

The  Hottest  Tiling  on  Earth. 
Big  Doors. 

Write  for  Circular 

Sam  Daniels  Mfg.  Co. ,  Inc. 
Hardwick  Vermont 


but  there  are  those  who  never  give  out. 
They  are  the  workers. 

Here  is  a  letter  that  came  to  me  today 
from  one  'who  begins,  “Don't  be  angry, 
I’m  a  city  girl.”  She  wanted  to  ask  a 
question.  “Iva  Unger,  you  don’t  really 
believe  in  farm  life  as  much  as  you  say — 
you  wouldn’t  for  anything  let  the  boys 
and  girls  know  that  you  don’t  care  as 
much  as  they  might  think?” 

I  wish  I  could  make  her  understand 
that  I  have  a  theory  about  farm  life 
being  the  finest  background  for  an 
education  that  a  child  can  have,  and  that 
every  fine  thing  that  goes  into  Our  Page 
proves  it  true.  Our  Page  is  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  learning  is  brought  into  the 
country,  poems  not  only  written  but  lived, 
a  taste  for  drawing  that  feeds  upon  its 
environment.  Minds  constantly  being  fed 
material  for  more  growth.  Reading  for 
inspiration,  but  farm  experience  for 
strength. 

One  of  our  strongest  modern  writers, 
Albert  Edward  Wiggam,  brought  up  on 
“a  poor,  ineffectual  farm,”  confessed  in 
a  letter  to  me,  “If  I  had  a  dozen  boys 
I  should  like  to  give  them  as  much  of  a 
country  rearing  as  I  could.  A  country 
boy  soon  learns  city  life,  but  a  city  boy 
or  man  practically  never  learns  country 
life,  and  I  think  if  he  does  not  he  has 
missed  a  great  deal.”  A  few  select 
schools  for  boys  have  invented  “chores” 
as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  for  fostering 
character,  and  so  on. 

Shelley  wrote :  “I  now  understand  why 
the  Greeks  were  such  great  poets;  and 
above  all  I  can  account,  it  seems  to  me, 
for  the  harmony,  the  unity,  the  perfec¬ 
tion,  the  uniform  excellence  of  all  their 
works  of  art.  They  lived  in  a  perpetual 
commerce  with  external  nature  and  nour¬ 
ished  themselves  on  the  spirit  of  its 
forms.  Their  theaters  were  all  open  to 
the  mountains  or  the  sky.  Their  columns, 
the  ideal  type  of  a  sacred  forest  with  its 
roof  of  interwoven  tracery,  admitted  the 
light  and  wind.  The  odor  and  freshness 
of  the  country  penetrated  the  cities.  Their 
temples  were  mostly  unpartliaic,  and  the 
flying  clouds,  the  stars,  and  the  deep  sky 
were  seen  above.” 

Speaking  of  environment  what  do  you 
think  of  furnishing  Our  Page  with  more 
work  in  the  line  of  Thelma  Miller’s  gar¬ 
den.  seat?  Let  us  see  what  we  can  find 
to  do  that  will  bring  more  beauty  to  our 
country  homes  and  draw  or  write  about  it 
for  Our  Page.  The  country  has  too  long 
been  talked  of  in  the  terms  of  dollars, 
rather  than  as  a  place  where  one  lives 
with  the  sun  and  stars.  Landscaping 
is  an  art  that  we  have  heretofore  neglect¬ 
ed  on  Our  Page.  It  is  what  writers 
call  a  fresh  field.  Any  project  in  plant¬ 
ing,  concrete  or  carpentry  will  do. 

The  story  of  the  garden  seat  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Thelma  for  the  Youth's  Compan¬ 
ion.  Later  she  sent  the  sketch  of  the 
seat  to  Our  Page  and  putting  two  and 
two  together  we  have  what  you  see  in  the 
column.  The  pond  in  the  dooryard  is 
very  interesting,  but  not  so  easy  to  fix. 
Wlhat  have  you  to  offer? 

Send  all  contributions  to  Iva  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  before  the 
fifth  of  the  month  if  for  September  print¬ 
ing,  or  at  any  time  if  not  seasonal,  as  all 
good  work  not  used  is  held  over. 


My  Garden  Seat 

Wishing  to  beautify  a  bare  spot  near 
my  flower  garden,  I  constructed  a  garden 
seat.  First  I  dug  two  holes  32  inches 
apart  from  the  inside  edges.  The  holes 
were  about  18  inches  in  diameter  and  18 
inches  deep. 


Drawn  by  Thelma  Miller  (16), 
Pennsylvania 

I  put  some  large  sandstones  in  the 
bottom  and  poured  cement  over  them.  I 
then  built  it  straight  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  tapering  it  to  9  inches  at  the 
top.  The  stones  for  the  base  were 
smooth,  even,  sand  stones,  one  size,  ce¬ 
mented  together. 

For  the  seat  I  used  a  two  by  four 
plank  long  enough  to  rest  on  the  two 
bases.  To  that  I  nailed  a  board  of  50 
inches  by  10  inches,  und  gave  the  seat 


several  coats  of  white  paint.  I  did  not 
fasten  down  the  seat  since  it  stays  in 
position  and  can  be  removed  in  Winter 
if  desired.  My  father,  who  is  a  contrac¬ 
tor,  gave  me  the  materials,  but  I  made 
the  seat  alone. — Thelma  Miller  in  Youth’s 
Companion. 


The  Pond 

[For  illustration  see  “Our  Ai’t,”  June 
30,  1928.  We  asked  Elizabeth  to  tell  us 
more  about  this  pond  built  at  her  back¬ 
door,  in  the  center  of  what  was  once  the 
nicest  orchard  for  miles  around. — I.  U.] 

The  pond  is  very  pretty  in  Summer  al¬ 
though  there  are  few  flowers  near  it. 
When  the  orchard  is  in  bloom  it  is  very 
beautiful. 

Yes,  there  ai’e  many  fish  in  the  pond. 
My  father  put  25  fine  bullheads  in  seven 
years  ago  and  now  there  are  hundreds. 
I  do  not  like  to  touch  the  fish,  as  I  am 
rather  afraid  of  their  sharp,  poisonous 
horns. 

I  cannot  swim,  but  often  wish  I  could, 
especially  when  someone  says,  “How 
queer,  when  the  pond  is  so  near!”  So 
this  Summer  I  will  try  very  hard  to 
learn. 

Many  birds  come  to  the  water,  such  as 
sandpipers,  wild  ducks,  cranes  and  mud 
hens.  I  love  to  watch  the  cranes  as  they 
walk  quietly  near  the  edge  of  the  water, 
then  suddenly  reach  far  into  the  water 
and  grab  a  fish  or  frog  with  their  long 
bill.  I  like  to  watch  the  little  sand¬ 
pipers  as  they  walk  on  the  concrete  wall 
or  on  the  banks,  and  the  swallows  as  they 
skim  and  dip  their  long  graceful  wings 
into  the  water  at  twilight. 

The  pond  was  built  near  the  buildings 
so  that  it  would  be  handy  in  the  Winter 
and  the  ice  would  not  have  to  be  drawn 
a  long  distance  to  the  icehouse.  As  it  is, 
an  ice  slide  is  placed  between  the  pond 
wall  and  the  icehouse,  which  is  a  few  feet 
away.  The  ice  is  hauled  up  by  a  horse. 
It  is  worked  something  like  a  horsefork 
used  for  haying.  Besides  supplying  us 
with  ice,  the  pond  supplies  most  of  our 
neighbors,  too.  If  anyone  likes  ice 
skating  the  pond  is  fine. 

I  would  miss  it  greatly  if  it  should 
suddenly  disappear.  It  has  been  like  an 
old  playmate  to  me. 


The  Edge  of  the  Wood — Drawn  by  Esther 
Herr,  Pennsylvania 


Wanted:  An  Illustration 

Dear  Critics : 

I  wish  I  could  but  I  simply  cannot 
draw.  As  to  illustrating  Dave  Pratt’s 
duck,  how  would  the  nest  do  for  a  frontis¬ 
piece,  remembering  it  was  on  a  grassy 
bog  with  bushes  all  about  it?  And  for 
the  end  of  the  story  a  picture  as  Dave 
last  saw  her,  floating  on  a  little  inlet  of 
water  on  the  brook.  I  must  state  here 
that  she  was  a  black  duck,  so  of  course 
she  must  not  be  shaped  like  an  eider,  old 
squaw,  or  something  else.  Her  name  was 
Hepzibah. 

This  time  you  are  to  have  the  privilege 
of  meeting  Ephraim  Amasa  French.  I 
hope  you  like  him  as  well  as  I  have.  Don’t 
you  pity  him?  Just  imagine  how  Polly, 
Huldy  and  Almiry,  Caleb,  Jonah,  and 
Enoch  would  “get  back  at  him?”  And 
how  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood  would 
twit  him,  “Bin  asleep  lately,  Efe?” 

I  think  these  stories  abound  in  every 
community.  Don’t  blame  me  for  the 
lack  of  description,  but  Mr.  Cummings. 
Of  course  lie  wouldn’t  tell  Dave  what  col¬ 
or  the  poplars’  leaves  were  at  that  time 
of  year.  Do  you  think  the  people  should 
have  been  described  more  closely?  I’m 
sure  I  don’t  know  what  they  looked  like. 
I’ve  only  seen  their  gravestones  which 
are  as  the  story  says,  mostly  field  stones. 
One  and  only  one  illustration  would  fit 
this  story  and  that  is  of  “Efe”  asleep  be¬ 
neath  the  willow  by  the  river.  I’m  sure 
I  don’t  care  whether  Efe  gets  into  print 
or  not,  it  was  such  fun  writing  about  him. 
I  used  to  write  these  stories  for  my 
schoolmates  to  read  when  I  should  have 
been  studying  my  geography.  Ephraim 
Amasa  means  Fi’uitful  Burden.  What  a 
combination! — Berta  Griffiths  (18),  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Drawn  by  Inez  McCabe  (14), 

New  York 

“Well,  I  declare !”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Cummings,  “You’re  getting  to  be  as  lazy 
as  Ephraim  French.”  Dave  Pratt  hung 
his  head  in  shame.  He  had  forgotten  to 
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shut  up  the  chickens  in  his  haste  to  go 
fishing  for  mud  pout  the  previous  eve¬ 
ning,  and  a  skunk  had  taken  its  toll  from 
the  coop. 

On  the  whole  the  Cummings  were  well 
satisfied  with  the  work  of  this  12-year-old 
orphan  boy  whom  they  had  taken  to  live 
with  them.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  times  were  few  and  far  between  when 
Dave  neglected  his  work,  but  when  fie 
did  he  received  at  least  a  good  scolding 
and  he  always  was  told  that  he  was  get¬ 
ting  to  be  as  thoughtless,  sleepy  or  for¬ 
getful  as  Ephraim  French,  the  adjective 
being  used  that  best  fitted  the  case. 

Quite  naturally  Dave  wondered  who 
this  mysterious  Ephraim  French  might  be 
and  so  one  Winter  evening  when  Mr. 
Cummings  was  in  genial  mood  Dave 
asked  to  be  told  his  story. 

They  were  sitting  by  the  old  fireplace, 
Dave  playing  with  the  old  tri-colored 


“The  Frenches  had  cut  off  one  of  the 
meadoivs  up  the  river." — Drawn  by  Stan¬ 
ley  Brown  (16),  New  York 


“lucky”  cat  “Snaffles,”  Mrs.  Cummings 
busy  with  her  knitting,  and  Mr.  Cum¬ 
mings  who  had  been  reading,  but  had 
laid  down  his  paper.  Mrs.  Cummings 
looked  up  from  her  work  and  smiled,  and 
Mr.  Cummings  chuckled  as  lie  answered : 

“Well,  Dave,  I  never  saw  him  myself, 
but  his  name  was  a  byword  in  our  fami¬ 
ly,  and  in  fact  in  the  neighborhood.  There 
was  a  large  family  of  Frenches,  and  they 
lived  in  an  old  house  up  the  road  from 
here.  There’s  only  the  cellar  left  now, 
and  poplar  trees  are  growing  in  it,  and 
briers  and  bushes  fill  the  yard.  Ephraim, 
or  ‘Efe’  as  they  called  him,  was  the 
youngest  of  the  family.  I  don’t  believe 
he  was  really  a  bad  boy,  but  he  was  so 
forgetful  and  awkward  and  clumsy  that 
his  older  brothers  and  sisters  were  al¬ 
ways  scolding  him.  They  told  him  a 
dozen  time  a  day  how  slow  lie  was.  He 
was  forever  forgetting  to  do  some  of  his 
chores,  and  was  often  chastised  for  this 
neglect,  for  Hezekiah,  his  father,  was 
never  one  to  ‘spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child.’ 

“The  incident  that  made  ‘Efe’s’  name 
a  by-word  in  the  neighborhood  happened 
on  a  warm  day  in  the  early  Fall  the  year 
I  was  born.  I  have  often  heard  my 
father  and  oldest  brothers  tell  of  it.  It 
seems  that  the  Frenches  had  cut  off  one 
of  the  meadows  up  the  river  rather  early 
in  the  Summer  and  a  good  deal  of  new 
growth  had  sprung  up.  Wishing  the  cat¬ 
tle  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  feed  they 
had  Efe  turn  them  in  there  every  after¬ 
noon,  and  keep  them  there  for  about  an 
hour. 

“On  this  afternoon  when  it  came  time 
for  milking,  Efe  and  the  cows  didn’t 
show  up.  One  of  the  older  boys,  Caleb, 
stood  out  on  the  hill  and  called  the  cows, 
and  soon  they  came  slowly  up  to  the  barn, 
Old  ‘Kiali,  Caleb  and  Jonah  went  milk¬ 
ing  at  once,  grumbling  a  little  as  they 
wondered  where  ‘that  Efe  had  gone  to 
now.’  They  finished  and  carried  the  milk 
to  the  house,  and  Efe  hadn’t  come.  Jonah 
called  but  he  got  no  answer,  so  they  sat 
down  to  their  supper  of  mush  and  milk 
thinking  that  the  boy  would  remember 
that  it  was  supper  time  and  come. 

“But  when  supper  was  finished  Efe 
was  still  missing.  ‘Kiah’  sent  Caleb  out 
to  call  now  and  he  stood  on  top  of  a 
large  rock  and  shouted  until  his  lungs 
nearly  burst  with  no  result.  The  family 
began  to  be  really  alarmed  now.  Polly, 
the  oldest  daughter,  had  given  Efe  an 
unusually  sharp  tongue-lashing  for  up¬ 
setting  a  pan  of  milk  in  the  butter  room 
and  perhaps — they  dread  to  think  of  it — 
Efe  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  run 
away. 

“So  the  whole  family  started  looking 
for  Efe.  All  about  the  place  they  went 
calling  ‘Efe,  Efe,  Ephraim !’  until  the 
valley  rang  with  the  echoes,  but  .  no 
Ephraim  appeared.  The  family  decided 
to  call  for  help,  so  Jonah  and  Caleb  and 
Enoch  set  out  for  the  neighboring  farms 
for  help  to  aid  in  the  search. 

“And  of  course  the  people  came,  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  help  anybody  in  time  ot 
trouble.  They  had  seen  nothing  of  him 
on  the  road,  so  the  theory  that  he  had  run 
away  was  discarded.  They  hardly  knew 
what  to  think  had  become  of  him.  They 
searched  and  shouted  until  it  became  so 
dark  they  could  not  see.  Then  they  went 
back  to  the  house.  Their  faces  were  very 
grave  as  they  filed  into  the  large  kitchen 
and  sat  down.  What  had  become  ot 
Ephraim?  No  one  spoke.  They  sat  in 
(Continued  on  Page  1108) 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Timely  Shopping. — This  has  been  a 
puzzling  season  to  the  retailers ;  Sum¬ 
mer  was  slow  to  start,  and  by  the  time 
our  usual  warm  weather  began,  Fall 
, r0ods  were  already  on  display.  August  is 
always  a  month  of  fur  sales;  shoppers 
were  offered  bargains  in  fur  coats,  but 
many  of  the  Summer  goods  remained  at 
a  high  price  level.  Straw  hats  have  sold 
poorly  throughout  the  season,  but  prices 
remained  high.  Women  have  been  wed¬ 
ded  to  felt  hats  all  Summer,  though  they 
are  certainly  much  warmer  than  a  shady 
straw.  Cotton  goods  were  reduced  in 
price  in  August,  and  it  was  certainly  an 
excellent  season  for  frugal  shoppers  to 
buy  voiles,  prints,  cotton  broadcloth  and 
dimity.  This  season  voiles  are  unusually 
pretty,  following  the  printed  silks  and 
georgettes  in  patterns  and  colors,  and  in 
August  there  were  many  sales  of  fine 
qualities  of  cotton  voile  under  30  cents 
a  yard,  while  the  beautiful  rayon  voiles 
were  about  70  cents.  Nothing  is  pret¬ 
tier,  cooler  or  more  serviceable  than  voile 
for  Summer  wear,  and  if  it  were  possible 
to  replace  half  of  the  poorer  qualities  of 
silk  worn  with  these  attractive  cottons 
we  should  remove  the  present  anxieties  of 
southern  cotton  growers,  and  of  the  tex¬ 
tile  operators  in  New  England. 

Black  and  Silver. — First  among  the 
models  pictured  is  a  gown  of  black  satin 
with  silver  trimming.  Black  satin'is  still 
extremely  fashionable,  though  beige  satin 
is  beginning  to  divide  honors  with  it ;  it 


waist,  which  laps  over,  has  four  small 
diagonal  tucks,  which  look  like  cording. 
A  very  narrow  rolled  cuff  finishes  the  long 
tight  sleeves.  This  plain  tailored  style 
is  to  be  very  popular  in  velvet,  and 
worn  with  a  handsome  fur  neckpiece,  is 
very  smart  indeed.  The  velvet  hat  shown 
with  this  dress,  caught  in  with  an  orna¬ 
ment  on  one  side,  has  one  of  the  new 
brims  turned  up  in  front.  The  vogue  for 
brown  is  shown  in  these  velvet  dresses, 
though  we  see  some  handsome  models  in 
dark  blue  and  black. 

The  Junior  Girl’s  Frock. — The  first 
of  the  juveniles  shown  was  a  little  dress 
of  wash  silk,  a  pale  pastel  blue,  trimmed 
with  bands  of  embroidery,  but  it  would 
be  especially  pretty  in  challie  trimmed 
with  wool  embroidery.  The  waist  was 
joined  to  the  skirt,  but  was  given  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  separate  jacket  by  being  turned 
up  like  a  tuck  all  around.  Down  the 
front  there  was  a  deep  inverted  pleat,  the 
ends  being  slashed  at  the  bottom  so  that 
they  fell  free,  like  the  corners  of  a  jacket. 
The  round  neck  was  finished  with  em¬ 
broidery,  and  the  sleeves  were  gathered 
into  a  narrow  embroidered  band.  The 
skirt  was  shirred  all  around,  with  a  band 
of  embroidery  at  the  top.  While  this 
original  model  was  of  silk,  it  would  be 
specially  desirable  in  light-weight  woolen, 
blue,  brown,  or  claret  color.  The  little 
hat  was”  one  of  the  small  felts  which  dif¬ 
fer  but  little  from  those  worn  by  grown¬ 
ups. 


always  makes  a  rather  dignified  dress 
with  simple  lines.  The  model  figured  is 
a  two-piece  style,  the  plain  waist  with  a 
heart-shaped  neck  line  closing  with  a  diag¬ 
onal  slope  to  the  left  side.  The  neck  and 
closing  were  finished  with  a  band  of 
silver  embroidery.  At  'the  lower  part  of 
the  closing  were  two  large  and  handsome 
rhinestone  buttons.  There  was  no  other 
trimming ;  the  sleeves  being  long  and 
tight,  with  just  a  line  of  silver  at  the 
wrist.  At  the  right  side,  over  the  hip, 
there  were  four  small  horizontal  inverted 
tucks,  which  gave  enough  curve  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  waist  from  drawing  in  front  and 
back.  The  skirt  had  two  set-in  double 
godet  pleats  at  each  side  of  the  front, 
which  gave  it  a  flare.  This  dress  was 
Quite  simple,  but  extremely  handsome  and 
dignified.  The  combination  of  black  and 
silver  is  always  interesting,  and  is  now 
very  much  in  vogue. 

Transparent  Velvet.  —  Next  is  a 
dress  of  printed  transparent  velvet,  which 
is  so.  soft  and  silky  that  it  drapes  well, 
and  in  this  case  is  developed  in  flounces. 
Transparent  velvet,  is  to  be  the  most 
fashionable  of  all  Fall  and  Winter  fab¬ 
rics,  with  velvet  and  velveteen  a  close 
second,  though  there  are  some  wonder¬ 
ful  new  patterned  woolen  fabrics  from 
France  that  are  quite  as  expensive.  The 
transparent  velvet  figured  was  taupe 
printed  in  brown,  the  skirt  tiered  with 
two  gathered  flounces.  The  plain  waist 
had  a  surplice  front  with  a  fichu  collar 
folding  over  to  the  bottom  of  the  waist 
at  the  left  side.  The  collar  was  finished 
at  the  bottom  with  a  large  bunch  of 
orange  flowers  with  dark  brown  leaves. 
The  sleeves  were  long  and  plain.  This 
dress  is  a  style  that  will  be  used  for 
afternoon  and  semi-formal  wear,  with  a 
tar  neckpiece.  The  hat  shown  with  it, 
or  taupe  scratch  felt  with  a  jeweled  or¬ 
nament,  is  one  of  the  very  close  little 
brimless  shapes,  that  some  of  the  mil- 
hners  feature,  though  there  is  a  strong¬ 
er  feeling  for  small  hats  with  a  brim 
turning  straight  up  in  front. 

Plain  Velvet. — The  dress  in  the  cen- 
ter  is  a  plain  tailored  style  of  light  brown 
velvet.  The  skirt  is  quite  suggestive  of  a 
style  in  vogue  (ankle  length)  a  number 
years  ago.  It  has  an  inverted  pleat 
r°tb  back  and  front,  the  front  pleat  be- 
3"g  held  in  place  by  five  flat  bronze  but- 
watst  has  a  surplice  front, 
vitn  a  narrow  rolled  collar,  tapering  to- 
vards  the  bottom.  The  right  side  of  the 


A  Youthful  Coat  Dress. — The  child 
at  the  right  shows  a  dress  of  cotton 
broadcloth  made  in  coat  style.  It  is  dou¬ 
ble-breasted  like  a  reefer  coat,  and  given 
fullness  by  inverted  godet  pleats.  This 
impressed  us  as  a  little  different  from 
usual  styles.  The  collar  and  cuffs  on 
the  short  sleeves  were  finished  with 
Irish  crochet.  The  little  hat  shown  is  one 
of  the  cloth  berets  which  1-ive  superseded 
the  old-time  tam-o’-shanter.  These  berets, 
derived  from  Basque  and  Breton  fisher¬ 
men,  are  no  longer  new,  but  remain 
popular,  and  we  see  some  chenille  and 
velvet  hats  of  this  shape  for  adults.  The 
tarn  seems  rather  obsolete. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — New  challies  in 
solid  colors  and  small  printed  patterns 
are  98  cents  a  yard.  They  wash  well, 
and  are  attractive  for  house  dresses  and 
children’s  clothes. 

Tailored  house  dresses  of  jersey  cloth 
cost  from  around  five  to  eight  dollars  in 
many  of  the  good  stores ;  they  are  well- 
made  one  and  two-piece  models  with  long 
sleeves,  quite  nice  enough  for  informal 
wear,  and  may  be  purchased  in  both  light 
and  dark  colors.  Most  of  the  good  stores 
now  have  what  they  call  a  department 
of  inexpensive  dresses  (under  $20)  as 
well  as  the  regular  house  dress  depart¬ 
ment,  and  this  is  a  great  help  in  frugal 
shopping. 

We  have  been  asked  about  an  evening 
dress  for  a  girl  going  to  college.  While 
georgette  and  chiffon  make  lovely  eve¬ 
ning  dresses,  a  girl  limited  to  one  only 
would  better  choose  crepe  de  chine  or 
satin  in  a  becoming  color.  This  may  be 
plainly  made,  sleeveless,  the  skirt  gath¬ 
ered  on  to  the  waist,  and  dipping  a  little 
in  the  back.  Neck  and  armholes  could 
be  finished  with  cording,  and  no  trim¬ 
ming  would  be  needed  except  a  large 
flower  of  velvet  or  tinsel,  placed  on  the 
waist  line  at  one  side.  Some  dresses  of 
this  sort  are  made  to  wear  with  a  re¬ 
movable  guimpe  of  chiffon  or  georgette, 
exactly  the  same  color,  providing  sleeves, 
but  not  filling  up  the  neck.  A  velvet 
coat  of  the  same  color  would  be  desirable 
if  circumstances  permitted. 

One  of  the  new  fads  in  children’s 
clothing  is  the  use  of  open-mesh  one-piece 
garments  which  give  free  access  to  sun¬ 
light,  thus  enabling  them  to  receive  a 
fuller  supply  of  the  ultra-violet  rays. 
There  are  some  form  of  weakness  or  dis¬ 
ease  that  require  this,  but  the  fad  seems 
rather  overdone  with  healthy  children, 


whose  active  little  bodies  are  never  very 
fully  covered  by  modern  clothes. 

New  organdies  have  what  is  called  a 
permanent  finish,  so  that  they  do  not  re¬ 
quire  starching  when  washed,  and  they 
continue  to  hold  the  original  texture. 
They  cost  from  48  cents  a  yard  up,  plain 
or  printed. 


Tulip  Culture 

I  have  some  tulip  bulbs  and  would  like 
to  start  a  tulip  bed.  Would  you  tell  me 
how  I  can  do  this,  including  the  time  of 
the  year  to  put  the  bulbs  in  the  ground, 
the  kind  of  soil  best  for  them  to  grow  in, 
etc.  T.  C. 

Stony  Point,  N.  Y. 

Tulip  bulbs  are  usually  purchased  in 
the  Fall,  and  planted  any  time  from  the 
beginning  of  October  until  the  ground 
freezes.  Perhaps  the  bulbs  which  J.  C. 
now  has  on  hand  have  been  grown  in 
pots  indoors.  If  this  is  the  case,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  ripen  their  foliage, 
and  may  then  be  removed  from  the  soil, 
dried  off,  and  stored  in  a  cool  dry  place 
until  time  to  plant  in  the  Fall.  If  they 
have  been  grown  indoors,  they  are  not 
likely  to  flower  the  first  season  they  are 
planted  out,  but  usually  come  back  to 
blooming  strength  another  year. 

A  deep  sandy  loam,  enriched  with  well- 
rotted  manure,  is  desirable  for  hardy 
bulbs,  but  the  manure  should  not  come  in 
direct  contact  with  the  bulbs.  Set  the 
bulbs  'three  or  four  inches  deep;  a  com¬ 
mon  rule  is  to  set  them  three  times  the 
diameter  of  the  bulb.  When  the  ground 
freezes  enough  to  form  a  crust  apply  a 
mulch  of  straw,  cornstalks  or  other  litter. 
The  covering  is  gradually  removed  in  the 
Spring,  usually  early  in  April ;  it  should 
not  remain  after  leaves  show  above  the 
ground. 


back  and  forth  through  the  meshes.  No  rub¬ 
bing.  The  leverage  makes  it  very  easy.  Saves 
back-breaking  work.  Keeps  hands  out  of  suds. 

SPECIAL  on  first  machine  in  a  territory. 

OFFER  30  days  free  trial.  Catalog  free. 
HANDY  WASHER  CO.  2423  E.  Fayette,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains  ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  $1  and  if  not 
satislied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFIT  APE  LABORATORY,  Box  R-1,  Burlington,  V(. 


LADIES 


FINELISLE  STOCKINGS  SI 
3  PAIR .  S*  ■ 

Black,  Gray,  Beige,  Nude,  Peach, 
Champagne.  Sizes :  SU  tolOIi.  Good  openings  for  agents. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD,  MASS. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.-  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


ALLENS 


Pa  r  i  o  t* 
Furnace 


ALLEN’S  patented  construction  provides  the 
advantages  of  modern  heating  with  the  cheer¬ 
ful  glow  of  the  old-fashioned,  open  hearth. 


Heats  the 
Whole 
House 


BURNS  WOOD  —  and  all  Other  Fuels 


By  circulating  moist,  warm  air,  the  natural  and  healthful  way  of 
heating  homes,  ALLEN’S  does  the  work  of  an  efficient  furnace  at 
a  fuel  saving  of  from  y3  to  % .  Large  double  doors  and  oval  firepot 
accommodate  sticks  of  wood.  All  other  fuels  may  be  used  with 
equal  satisfaction.  A  special  model  is  supplied  for  burning  gas  only. 


Oldtime 
Fireside  Cheer 


Heat  Radiating  Fins 

ALLEN’S  heat  radiating  fins  add  100  per 
cent  to  the  heating  surface.  They  strengthen 
the  castings,  increase  heating  efficiency  and 
save  fuel. 

From  Alaska  to  Florida,  from  coast  to  coast, 
ALLEN’S  heats  thousands  of  homes, 
churches,  schools  and  stores.  Ask  the  near¬ 
est  dealer  for  a  demonstration  and  the 
names  of  nearby  users,  or  write  direct  to 


With  the  outer  doors 
closed,  the  ALLEN  re¬ 
sembles  a  piece  of  beau¬ 
tiful,  period  furniture.  Its 
walnut  grained,  porcelain 
enamel  finish  is  easily 
dusted  and  polished. 

When  these  doors  swing 
open,  you  have  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  dancing  flames. 
Only  in  the  patented 
ALLEN  can  you  obtain 
this  unique  and  desir¬ 
able  combination.  Patent 
Nos,  69,731  and  16,677. 


GEO.  W.  EDDY  CO., 

Distributors 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  F^tEE  BOOKLET 
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J  GEO.  W.  EDDY  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

|  Please  send  me  your  Booklet:  " Fireside  Cheer.” 

Name  . . 

I 

|  Street  or  R.  R . 

^  City  .  State . 
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N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  Dairy  Bulletin 

An  advance  summary  of  the  1927  dairy 
bulletin  by  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  estimates  the  number  of  cows  in 
the  State  at  1,300,000  or  18,000  less  than 
reported  a  year  ago.  I) wring  the  year 
42,318  head  were  shipped  in,  and  7,285 
were  shipped  out.  The  loss  within  the 
State  therefore  would  be  about  53,000. 
This  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the 
number  which  reacted  to  the  tuberculin 
test  and  were  slaughtered.  It  is  believed 
that  the  number  of  calves  and  heifers 
between  one  and  two  years  old  have  sub¬ 
stantially  increased.  There  was  an  aver¬ 
age  increase  in  the  price  of  milk,  and  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  price  of  cows. 
Feed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  was 
relatively  low,  but  advanced  in  price  un¬ 
til  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  exceeded  the 
level  of  prices  since  1921.  Farm  wages 
were  at  war-time  level. 

An  estimate  of  the  production  and  uses 
of  milk  is  given  in  the  following  table  : 


Home  Cheese-making 

Today  we  usually  buy  our  cheese  at 
the  market,  but  good  cheese  may  be  made 
at  home  in  small  quantities.  The  rules 
given  are  for  100  lbs.  of  milk,  but  any 
amount  may  be  used.  Small  quantities 
may  be  made  in  a  kettle  or  wash  boiler 
but  if  a  larger  amount  is  made  at  once 
a  vat  is  necessary. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  milk  will  make 
about  10  lbs.  of  cheese.  It  takes  about 
six  hours  until  the  time  that  it  is  put 
in  the  hoop.  Whole  milk  should  be  used, 
as  skim-milk  will  make  a  hard,  dry  cheese. 
The  amount  of  cheese  from  whole  milk 
is  also  greater  than  from  skim-milk. 

Place  the  milk,  which  should  not  be 
more  than  12  hours  old  and  has  been 
kept  in  a  cool  place  until  used,  in  a  ket¬ 
tle  or  vat  and  heat  to  86  degrees.  Mix 
two  teaspoons  of  rennet  with  a  pint  of 
cold  water  and  add  to  the  milk,  stirring 
about  three  minutes.  Three  and  one-half 
junket  tablets  dissolved  in  seven  table¬ 
spoons  of  cold  water,  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  rennet  if  this  is  not  obtain- 


Milk  Production  1926 

Average  number  of  cows  of  milking  age .  1,318.000 

Average  milk  production  per  cow,  pounds .  5,373 

Total  production  of  milk,  pounds . 7,0S1,56S,000 


1927 

1.300,000 
5  497 
7,148,625,000 


Utilization  of  Milk 

Used  in  farmliomes  as  milk  or  cream .  351,831,000 

Used  on  farms  for  making  butter .  464,228,000 

Fed  to  calves .  570,305,000 

Sold  at  retail  to  small  dealers,  etc .  556,877,000 

Sold  to  milk  plants,  etc . 5,138,327,000 


343,858,000 

464,228,000 

540,516.000 

597,425.000 

5,202,598,000 


Total 


7,0S1,56S,000  7,148,625,000 


The  number  of  plants  receiving  milk  or 
cream  from  farmers  in  1927  was  1,330. 
The  volume  of  milk  at  the  plants  was  2 
per  cent  above  1926,  but  slightly  below 
previous  records.  In  June  71,197  dairy¬ 
men  delivered  milk  to  these  plants.  In 
February  59,091.  The  Federal  census 
for  1925  reports  154,961  farms  with  milk¬ 
ing  cows.  This  would  leave  80,000  farms 
selling  directly  to  consumers,  peddlers  and 
special  uses,  or  home  consumption  and 
manufacture.  The  consumption  of  fresh 
milk  in  liquid  form  tends  to  increase,  but 
there  is  a  decrease  in  some  of  the  by¬ 
products. 

Among  the  products  manufactured  were 
the  following : 


able.  Cover  the  dish  to  prevent  the  milk 
cooling  on  the  surface  and  set  where 
there  is  not  the  slightest  motion  until  a 
firm  curd  has  formed  which  should  be  in 
about  30  minutes.  The  temperature  is 
very  important  and  cannot  be  guessed 
at.  Use  a  thermometer.  A  test  for  the 
proper  consistency  of  the  curd  is  to  in¬ 
sert  the  finger  in  the  curd  at  an  angle 
and  lift  slightly.  Split  the  curd  with 
the  thumb.  If  it  splits  smoothly,  it  is 
ready  to  cut.  It  should  be  first  cut 
horizontally,  and  then  vertically  length¬ 
wise  and  crosswise  making  even  cubes. 
Special  knives  may  be  purchased,  but  it 
may  be  done  with  a  butcher  knife,  al¬ 
though  the  horizontal  cut  is  difficult. 


1927  1926 

Creamery  butter,  pounds .  12,863,607  14,221.743 

Whey  butter,  pounds  .  262,375  349,139 

American  whole  milk  cheese,  pounds .  24,931,445  31,663,386 

American,  part  and  full  skim  cheese,  pounds .  861,453  867,475 

Swiss  cheese,  pounds .  383,300  504,388 

Brick  and  minister  cheese,  pounds  .  1,110,639  1,193,724 

Limburger  cheese,  pounds .  3,293,831  3,753,768 

Cottage,  pot  and  bakers’  cheese,  pounds .  22,752,079  21,198,137 

Cream  and  neufchatel  cheese,  pounds .  13,318,178  8,134,400 

Italian  cheese,  pounds .  2,100,817  1,327,934 

All  other  cheese,  pounds .  2.618,758  2,822,579 

Casein,  pounds .  4,861,424  5,053,918 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  unskimmed,  pounds  .  . .  186,754,180  178,386,481 

Skimmed,  pounds  .  38,711,776  31,476,702 

Powdered  whole  milk,  pounds .  6,706,362  6,193,843 

Powdered  skim-milk  pounds  .  26,493,066  23,076,822 

Ice  cream,  gallons .  27,150,087  25,424,983 


Other  Varieties 

Camembert  and  Brie . . 

Farmers’  pressed  . 

Pimento  . . 

Pineapple . . . .  •  •  ■ 

Miscellaneous  and  kind  not  specified 


Pounds  of  Plants 
Cheese  Reporting 
902,239  2 

1,059,436  6 

126,465  1 

56.196  1 

474,422  11 


Total 


2,618,758 


The  average  butterfat  test  for  three 
years  has  been  3.63  per  cent.  The  test, 
however,  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
State. 

Up-state  cities  took  16  per  cent  of  the 
milk  going  to  the  plants,  13  per  cent  went 
to  manufacturing  plants  and  71  per  cent 
to  plants  which  ship  to  New  York  City. 
The  plants  serving  the  up-state  cities  re¬ 
ceive  a  more  uniform  volume  during  the 
year  than  the  plants  shipping  to  New 
York.  The  up-state  markets  take  20  per 
cent  of  the  cream,  manufacturers  4  per 
cent,  and  New  Y'ork  City. 76  per  cent.  The 
consumption  of  cream  increases  in  the 
Summer. 

The  100-mile  zone  furnishes  only  7  per 
cent  of  the  New  York  milk  supply;  the 
100-200  mile  zone,  18  per  cent ;  200-300 
mile  zone,  35  per  cent ;  300-400  mile  zone, 
29  per  cent;  over  400  miles,  11  per  cent. 
Of  the  city  supply  68  per  cent  is  shipped 
more  than  200  miles. 

In  terms  of  the  equivalent  milk  re¬ 
quired  for  its  production,  the  imports  in¬ 
to  the  United  States  are  equivalent  to 
485,6S6,000  pounds  of  fresh  milk,  while 
the  imports  across  the  New  York  State 
border  are  equivalent  to  220,249,000 
pounds  of  fresh  milk  or  about  4.4  per 
cent  of  that  received  from  New  _  York 
State  farmers  at  the  dairy  plants  in  the 
State. 

The  total  imports  of  butter  into  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States  in  1927  amounting  to 
about  8,460,000  pounds  and  the  exports 
amounting  to  4,341,000  pounds,  leaving 
net  imports  of  4,119,000  pounds  or  about 
the  same  as  the  total  quantity  produced 
in  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

Cheese  is  imported  in  much  greater 
quantities,  the  principal  sources  being 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Canada  and  France. 
The  total  imports  are  79.796,000  pounds 
and  total  exports  of  3.410,000  pounds  or 
net  imports  of  76,386,000  pounds. 


After  cutting  lengthwise  and  crosswise 
the  curd  must  be  turned  partly  to  make 
the  third  cut.  Avoid  crushing  the  curd. 

When  the  curd  is  cut  stir  it  gently  to 
keep  the  cubes  separate.  When  the  cubes 
have  expelled  quite  a  little  whey,  which 
will  be  in  about  20  minutes,  heat  the 
cheese  very  slowly,  about  two  degrees  in 
five  minutes,  to  about  100  degrees.  Stir 
just  enough  to  keep  the  cubes  apart. 
Keep  at  this  temperature  until  firm  and 
a  slight  acid  has  formed. 

Test  for  firmness :  Press  the  curd  be¬ 
tween  the  hands.  If  it  does  not  stick 
together  it  is  done.  The  curd  will  have 
contracted  to  about  half  its  original  size. 

Test  for  acid :  Press  a  piece  of  curd 
gently  until  the  moisture  is  expelled. 
Rub  it  gently  on  a  hot  iron.  When  it 
sticks  to  the  iron,  pull  it  away.  If  it 
forms  thin  threads  one-fourth  or  one-half 
inch  long,  it  should  be  removed  from  the 
whey  but  if  not,  not  enough  acid  has 
formed  and  it  should  be  left  in  the  whey 
longer.  Too  little  acid  produces  a  poor 
flavor,  and  too  much  acid  mades  a  dry, 
sour  cheese. 

The  whey  is  now  dipped  off  and  the 
curd  is  put  on  a  rack  to  drain.  When  a 
small  amount  is  made  it  can  be  drained 
in  a  colander.  Keep  at  as  near  100  de¬ 
grees  as  possible.  When  the  whey  is  off 
try  the  hot  iron  test  again  and  if  it  has 
developed  enough  acid  to  form  threads 
three-fourths  inch  long  it  is  ready  for 
the  press. 

A  press  may  be  made  from  a  dish  by 
removing  the  bottom  and  making  a  loose 
wooden  bottom  containing  small  holes. 
Line  the  press  with  cheesecloth.  Add 
three  ounces  of  salt  for  each  10  lbs.  of 
curd  and  mix  thoroughly.  Allow  it  time 
to  dissolve  and  the  cheese  to  cool  to  about 
85  degrees.  Turn  in  the  press  and  apply 
about  15  lbs.  weight,  which  is  increased 
slowly  to  about  45  lbs.  after  about  half 
an  hour.  Let  it  remain  under  this  heavy 
pressure  for  an  hour  and  then  dress. 


To  dress  the  cheese,  remove  it  from  the 
press  and  dip  in  hot  water.  Remove  the 
cheesecloth  from  the  ends,  but  not  the 
sides.  Smooth  out  any  wrinkles  and  re¬ 
place,  again  dip  in  hot  water  and  place 
in  the  press  for  24  hours. 

Remove  from  the  press  and  put  in  the 
curing  room.  The  curing  room  should  be 
of  a  proper  temperature  and  humidity. 
A  cellar  often  makes  a  good  place  in  hot 
weather.  The  temperature  may  vary 
from  50  to  70  degrees,  but  from  50  to  60 
is  considered  best.  Too  damp  a  place 
will  cause  mold  to  form  which  must  be 
serubed  off  and  the  cheese  be  placed  in  a 
dried  place.  When  the  cheese  is  placed 
in  the  curing  room  it  must  be  turned  over 
every  day  for  two  weeks,  and  then  paraf¬ 
fined. 

Heat  paraffin  very  hot  and  roll  the 
cheese  in  it,  then  dip  the  top  and  bottom, 
making  a  coating  over  the  entire  surface. 
If  the  paraffin  is  not  hot  it  will  crack 
off.  Now  it  needs  turning  but  twice  a 
week.  It  must  be  cured  for  six  weeks 
or  more.  The  longer  the  cheese  is  to  be 
kept  the  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
curing  room  should  be. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
flies  from  the  curing  room.  Mosquito  net¬ 
ting  is  best  for  the  windows,  as  very  small 
flies  will  go  through  wire  netting. 

AUNT  HELEN. 


Poultry  in  Arkansas 

What  size  should  a  henhouse  be  for  200 
hens,  and  the  proper  method  to  venti¬ 
late  the  same?  Is  this  number  of  hens 
too  many  for  one  house?  Is  it  better  to 
have  the  nests  in  a  separate  building? 
The  temperature  runs  about  90  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  gets  down  to  zero  in  the  Winter. 
How  many  hens  should  be  allowed  to  one 
rooster  for  best  results?  What  are  the 
best  ducks  to  raise?  How  many  ducks 
to  the  drake?  What  are  the  best  turkeys? 

Norfolk,  Ark.  E.  b.  is. 

You  are  in  a  section  of  the  country 
with  which  I  am  not  acquainted  but  the 
general  conditions  of  poultry  keeping  are 
much  alike  in  widely  separated  States. 
A  poultry-house  should  have  a  floor  area 
of  from  3  to  4  square  feet  per  hen,  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  for  the  large  breeds  than  for  the 
smaller  ones.  In  your  location,  the  -open 
front  type  of  ventilation  would  probably 
be  superior  to  one  suited  to  a  closed  build¬ 
ing.  This  means,  in  warm  climates,  a 
front  covered  chiefly  by  poultry  netting, 
though  a  zero  temperature  in  the  Winter 
will  call  for  less  open  space  and  curtain 
protection.  I  should  advise  writing  to 
your  State  experiment  station  at  Fayette¬ 
ville  and  to  the  Missouri  station  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo.,  and  asking  for  their  bulle¬ 
tins  upon  the  principles  of  poultry-house 
construction  adaptable  to  your  locality. 
The  best  breed  of  ducks  to  be  raised  de¬ 
pends  upon  your  purpose  in  raising  them. 
The  Indian  Runners  are  the  best  layers, 
the  Pekin  duck  the  most  popular  for  meat 
production.  The  large  gray  Toulouse 
goose  is  the  variety  most  commonly  seen, 
though  the  White  Chinese  and  Embden 
are  also  popular  varieties.  The  Giant 
Bronze  turkey  probably  holds  first  place 
in  number,  though  the  White  Holland 
and  Bourbon  Red  are  also  well  liked. 
Personal  choice  plays  a  large  part  in  any 
selection  of  breeds,  all  of  which  have 
their  merits.  M.  B.  D. 


Q.  “If  oats  are  given  a  horse  imme¬ 
diately  after  hard  work  or  exercise,  what 
happens?”  A.  “He  eats.” — Pointer. 


Sent  on  30  days  trial,  freight  paid.  Fac¬ 
tory  prices  low  as  $2.30  a  month. 

Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  8  sizes.  Eas 
to  turn  and  clean.  Lifetime  Guarantee.  Free 
Catalog.  Show3  big  savings  on  highest  grade 
cream  separators.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  28-W,  Balnbrldgo,  N.  V.,  or 
Dept.  28-W,  I  829  W.43rd  St., Chicago, III. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


which  iuhku  h  norse  wheeze, 
roar,  have  thick  wind  or 
choke-down  can  be  reduced 
with  Absorbine.  Also  other 
bunches  or  swellings.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone,  and  horse 
)  kept  at  work.  It  is  economical. 
__  At  druggists,  or$2.50  postpaid. 
Horse  book  3-S  free. 


A  thankful  user  says:  “Completely  removed 
flesh  growth  on  gland  about  7  inches  diameter 
Sincerely  thank  you  for  good  advice  and 
I  Absorbine.” 


absorbine 

_  TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S.PAT.OFF. 


1W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield.  Mass  J 


GREEN  2-WAY  STANCHIONS 


“J  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Water  Bowls, 
etc.,  just  naturally  increase  your  earnings. 
Don’t  wait  until  building  er  remodeling. 
Put  in  our  Equipment.  START  NOW! 
A  guaranteed  line  sold  at  low  factory 
prices.  Send  for  literature  today  and 
save  money  en  your  requirements,  * 

IHE  GREEN  MEG.  CO.  0CD,E1?sffiGs,,'  t 


ENJOY  MILLER  DRIP  EDGE 


Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galva 
nized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  rooting  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  39  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON.  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.Y. 


This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels! 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Metal  Roofing 


IF  you  are  in  the  Market  for  Metal  Roofing— Wire 
Fence— Barb  Wire  House  and  Roof  Paint,  at  a 
Price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Samples  and  Prices 
Free,  Write 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Mounds ville,  W.  Va. 


Cutters 

Fill  Silos  at  Less  Cost 

“Did  not  clog  once  in  filling  29  silos  this 
year  regardless  of  wet  and  muddy  corn,” 
writes  Frank  Olson,  Bruno,  Minn.  That’s 
the  way  with  the  Non-Clog  Papec;  you 
get  rapid,  dependable,  trouble-free  per¬ 
formance.  Easiest  running  Cutter, 
whether  with  gasoline  engine,  tractor  or 
electric  motor.  Y  ou  operate  with  less  help 
• — the  Third  Roll  takes  the  place  of  one 
man;  you  get  greater  continuous  capacityl 
27  years’  constant  improvement  on  the 
same  basic  principle  —  that’s  your  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction. 


Hammer 'Type 

Feed  Grinders 

Cut  Feeding  Costs 

Keep  your  tractor  busy  earning  winter  profits 
—with  this  Amazing  new  Papec.  Nothing 
equals  it  for  hammering  grain  and  rough¬ 
age  into  easily  digested  ground  feed.  Cus¬ 
tomers  tell  us  performance  is  way  beyond 
expectations.”  “Capacity  is  double  that  o 
burr  mill  driven  by  the  same  power,  it  s  a 
wonder,  gives  perfect  satisfaction  on  ear 
com,  oats,  beans,  wheat — anything  gnnu- 
able  —  any  fineness  — 
quick  screen  changes.” 


“Positive  feeding  device  certainly  does 
the  work.”  Get  a  Papec  Grinder  this 
winter  and  cut  Your  feeding  costs. 

Write  for  the  1928  Papec  Cutter 
Catalog,  also  for  Folder  No.  28 
describing  the  new  Papec  Grinder. 

A  postal  will  do.  Send  today. 

jPapec  Machine  Co. 

110  Main  St.' 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 
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Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 3 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1111. 

ZnrT  SALE — Extra  good  farm,  close  town;  good 

*  holdings;  easy  terms;  only  $30  per  acre. 
E-  w,  BRICKERT,  Delmar,  Del. _ _ 

"sale — Twenty  acres,  rich  soil,  near  town. 
NICHOLAS  BROKAW,  Route  1,  Lakewood, 

N.  J- _ _ 

wou  SALE  —  88% -a ere  poultry  and  general 
farm-  one  mile  from  two  macadam  roads; 
lare-e  well-fenced  fields  for  tractor  tillage;  7- 
room  house;  water  in  kitchen;  5  poultry  houses; 
”v  mill  liouse ;  1,200  layers;  barn  for  4  horses 
and  10  cows;  garage  and  granary;  new  corn 
^rib-  new  40-foot  tool  and  shed;  home  orchard 
arid ’other  outbuildings;  for  more  particulars 
write  to  DAVID  BLOOM,  Cheswold,  Del. _ 

WANTED — Farm,  not  over  $150  a  year  rent, 

within  200  miles  New  York;  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  4472,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

31  ACRES,  delightfully  located,  large_  house  and 
barns,  fine  place,  near  village;  $o,o00.  WAR¬ 
NER,  Rural,  Clinton,  Conn. _ 

VARAI  120  acres,  40  acres  of  woods,  50  young 
apple  trees,  running  Spring  water;  buildings 
need  some  repair;  three  miles  to  the  thriving 
Summer  resort  of  Sharon  Springs;  would  make 
an  excellent  poultry  place;  bargain  for  $1,-00. 
MILES  WINNIE,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. _ 

for  SALE  cheap,  25-acre  farm,  suitable  for 

noultrv  and  trucking;  dwelling  and  buildings. 
THOMAS  E.  RICHARDSON,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Farm,  165  acres,  in  a  good  location 

with  A-l  buildings  and  well  stocked,  tools  and 
all  for  $5,000.  Write  or  call  to  JOHN  WAG¬ 
NER.  R-  D.  1,  Gilboa,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED  to  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  100-200- 
„cre  dairy  farm;  must  have  good  buildings  and 
No  1  markets;  equipped  farm  preferred;  can 
take  possession  any  time  after  November  1; 
two  responsible  Hollanders;  best  of  references; 
state  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4547,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

\  FARM  wanted  of  about  100  acres  within  75 
miles  of  New  York;  must  be  equipped  and  in 
working  order,  and  on  a  good  road;  must  be 
reasonable,  with  small  down  payment,  and  long 
mortgage;  give  complete  information  and  de- 
Sion  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4554, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE — General  store,  Southern  Vermont; 

good  business,  ideal  for  man  and  wife;  two 
tenements,  electricity;  illness  of  owner  reason 
for  selling.  ADVERTISER  4556,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ 

DAIRY  and  grain  farm,  205  acres;  barn  for  50 
cows,  2  sets  buildings,  electric  lights  and 
hath;  road  under  construction;  all  modern  farm 
machinery,  including  tractor  and  thrasher;  small 
payment;  easy  terms;  must  sell  to  settle  estate; 
full  particulars,  write,  PIERCE  BROS.  (Own¬ 
ers),  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. _ _ 

PINE  PLAINS  bungalow,  main  State  road;  114 
acres,  6  large  rooms;  never  been  occupied;  hard¬ 
wood  floors,  lathed  and  plastered;  garage,  water, 
etc.;  excellent  location;  gas  and  lunch,  stand; 
cost  $3,200,  price  $1,800,  terms;  owner,  phone 
10-3.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


.-.  MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — Crop  of  very  fine  orchards,  bearing 
large  apples,  early  and  late.  H.  M.  FIEDLER, 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.  Yorktown  178. 

HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J.  _  _  > _ 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover,  $6.60  here;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Hall  incubator,  single  deck,  12,000- 
egg  capacity;  also  150  Hall  mechanical  turner 
trays;  a  bargain.  LONG  VIEW  POULTRY 
FARM,  R.  D.  2,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  board  wanted  for  a  deaf  and  dumb  man, 
40.  ADVERTISER  4499,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

UNADILLA  silo  for  sale;  cost  $186;  never 
erected;  will  sell  cheap  for  cash;  please  make 
offer.  ROY  AGAR,  Euclid,  Ohio. _ 

WANTED — Boarders;  bath;  complete.  BRUC- 
LYN  FARM,  Lynn,  Pa. 

ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  for  sale,  in¬ 
cluding  gasoline  generating  engine  and  16 
2-volt  glass  batteries.  Address  HARRY  B. 
CHAMBERS,  32  Broadway,  Manhattan,  New 
York  City. 


FIVE-POUND  pail  superb,  pure  clover  honey, 
sent  postpaid  for  $1.25;  none  finer;  6  pails, 
$6.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Apples,  pears  and  grapes,  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail.  RAY  CARLSON,  German¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  saddles,  bridles  and  riding 
equipment.  C.  M.  •  CRANDALL,  Andover, 
N.  Y. 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

paints,  glues,  cements,  tanning, 
dyeing,  soap  making,  electrical 
and  chemical  work,  etc. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  4-H  calf,  pig  and  sheep  club  mem¬ 
bers  in  about  30  counties  in  New  York 
State  are  grooming  their  animals  for  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  State  Fair  during  the 
week  of  August  27  to  September  1,  1928. 
The  winners  from  each  county  who  are 
chosen  to  make  this  trip  are  usually  se¬ 
lected  at  the  county  fairs.  In  a  few 
counties  where  the  county  fair  is  held 
after  the  State  Fair,  the  animals  are 
chosen  at  a  live  stock  round-up  held  for 
that  purpose  or  are  selected  by  a  live 
stock  judge. 

In  1925  a  total  of  only  50  head  of  4-H 
calves,  pigs  and  sheep  were  shown  at  the 
State  Fair.  This  number  has  steadily 
increased  until  this  year  we  expect  200  or 
more  4-H  dairy  cattle,  about  60  4-H  club 
pigs  and  60  4TI  club  sheep. 

The  State  Fair  management  has  fur¬ 
nished  two  large  tents  in  which  these  ani¬ 
mals  will  be  housed.  The  cattle  tent 
which  is  80x160  feet  will  be  located  east 
of  the  Coliseum.  The  sheep  and  swine 
tent  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  cattle 
tent,  and  will  be  located  west  of  the  sheep 
and  swine  barn.  This  arrangement  will 
be  a  decided  improvement  over  the  past 
two  years  when  the  club  members  were 
forced,  because  of  too  small  quarters,  to 
exhibit  their  live  stock  in  several  build¬ 
ings  on  the  fair  grounds. 

On  Monday,  August  27,  the  4-H  dairy 
cattle  judging  contest  will  be  held  in  the 
coliseum  on  the  State  Fair  grounds.  The 
4-H  dairy  cattle  will  be  judged  on  Tues¬ 
day,  August  28 ;  the  4-H  sheep  and  swine 
on  Wednesday,  August  29,  and  the  4-H 
live  stock  demonstration  teams  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  August  30. 

The  State  Fair  is  offering  nearly  $2,000 
and  the  State  and  national  breed  associa¬ 
tions  more  than  $800  as  prize  money  to 
be  awarded  to  the  4-H  club  members  who 
exhibit  their  animals.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  State  Fair  management  furnishes 
board  and  lodging  for  the  4-H  live  stock 
exhibitors,  and  also  furnishes  the  grain, 
hay  and  bedding  necessary  for  their  ani¬ 
mals. 

Many  of  the  youthful  showmen  are  not 
content  at  winning  prizes  in  the  club 
classes  alone,  but  also  enter  the  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  adults.  Last  year  several 
calf  and  pig  club  members  were  prom¬ 
inent  winners  in  the  open  competition. 

JOHN  P.  WILMAN. 

Animal  Husbandry  Dept.,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Connecticut  Market  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  1098) 
ered,  54  to  55c ;  western,  34  to  40c ;  but- 
to  56c ;  Conn,  extra,  55c ;  Conn,  gath- 
ter,  best  tub,  lb.,  45  to  47c;  best  print, 
ib.,  49  to  50c. 

Hartford,  Aug.  13. — Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  :  Apples,  Astraclian,  14  qts.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  cantaloupes,  std.  crate,  $2.50  to  $3 ; 
oranges,  (176-216),  $8.50  to  $9.50; 

peaches,  6  4-qt.  bskts,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  beans, 
green,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  Lima,  bu.,  $3  to 
$4 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c :  cabbage, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  35  to 
45c ;  celery,  12-stalk  bun.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
corn,  sweet,  100  ears,  $1.65  to  $2.50 ; 
lettuce,  doz.,  75e  to  $1.50 ;  onions,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  potatoes,  new,  bbl.,  $2.75 
to  $3 ;  sqinach,  bu.,  85c  to  $1 ;  squash, 
doz.,  40  to  50c;  tomatoes,  14  qts.,  $1  to 
$1.75.  Poultry  and  Dairy :  Broilers, 
live,  lb.,  25  to  38c ;  chicken,  dressed,  lb., 
42  to  55c ;  fowl,  dressed,  lb.,  30  to  35c ; 
fowl,  live,  lb.,  24  to  30c ;  eggs,  Conn,  new- 
laid,  fancy,  57c ;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  53 
to  57c;  Conn,  special  No.  2,  48  to  52c; 
Conn,  extra,  50  to  52c ;  Conn,  gathered, 
45  to  50c ;  'western,  35  to  43c ;  butter, 
best  tub,  lb.,  46  to  48c ;  best  print,  lb., 
49  to  52c. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  22  -  25.  —  Gloucester  County 
Granges,  thirty-fifth  annual  fair,  Alcyon 
Park,  Pitman,  N.  J. 

Aug.  24. — Dedication  of  new  building, 
New  York  Ranger  School,  Wanakena, 
N.  Y. 

Aug.  27-30.  —  Pennsylvania  Poultry 
Tour  to  Connecticut,  starting  from  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27. 

Aug.  27-Sept.  1.  —  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  2-8.  - —  Connecticut  State  Fair, 
Hartford. 

Sept.  3-S. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Tim- 
onium,  Md. 

Sept.  3-9. — Michigan  State  Fair,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Sept.  16-22.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  18-22.  —  Garden  State  Pair, 
Bridgeton,  Cumberland  County,  N.  J. 

Sept.  25-29. — New  England  Fair,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Oct.  1-6. — Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  13-20.  • —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  26-27. — Pennsylvania  State  Stand¬ 
ard  Production  Poultry  Show,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. 

Nov.  17-24.  — ■  American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dec.  1-8.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill. 

Feb.  5-8,  1929. — Annual  meeting  New 
York  State  Grange,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“I’m  buying  a  washing-machine  for  my 
wife  as  a  birthday  present.”  “That  will 
be  a  surprise,  eh?”  “Yes,  quite!  She’s 
expecting  a  new  car.” — Christian  Science 
Monitor. 


REG.  DU  ROC  SWINE 


F.  M.  I’attlngtou  A  Son 


Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 


0H  1  °  fihnefnrWhitoeReKiBteredPigrs’S8-75'’p- 
Improved B51B I  nillIB5sows,J35.  R.  HILL, Seneca Fil 


Bred 
Falls.H.V. 


DCDIf  CIIIDir  DA  A  DC  at  Bargain  Prices.  H.  0.  A  H. 

Dcnnoninc.  duhko  b.  habpenuins,  Dond«,«.y. 

Large  Type  Berkshires  aihcpeo.0DaPArp°rn 

and  May  boars  and  sows  for  breeders.  Sired  by  Rock- 
wood  Conn.  23rd,  700  lb.  young  boar,  $20  to  $25  each. 
During  Aug.  to  Sept.  loth.  WIANT  FARMS,  Huntington  Mills.  Fa. 

Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity — we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 

6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.50 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed— crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

Dependable  Stock  at  Summer  Prices 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay — high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time — 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Crois — Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.50 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.75 

Chester  Whites,  having  size  and  breeding,  $5.00  each. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog" 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good.  Hogs:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $8.25  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $8.75  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  £>.  to  your  approval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 
10  days  with  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Si..  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  wks. 
old,  $4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk¬ 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  $5.00 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  $6.50  each.  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  Mr  GUARANTEE — YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


HOLSTEINS 


WAUKESHA 


An  Area  Tested  County 

500  HERDS 

TO  SELECT  FROM 

Can  supply  you  with  several  carloads 
of  springing  and  fresh  Pure-bred  and  High-grade 
Holstein  cows  and  heifers. 

The  breeding  of  better  dairy  cattle  in  this  section  has 
been  developing  for  fifty  years. 

Write  or  wire  for  information 

WAUKESHA  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

133  Barstow  Street  WAUKESHA,  WIS. 


T.B.  Tested  Holsteins 

for  sale.  Registered  cows,  heifers  and  bulls,  also  grades. 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J0HN  cProRpEAGAN- 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  lor  Sale 

2  years  old,  of  heavy  milking  strain.  Priced  to  sell. 
Write  or  call  to  M1UISOEONTO  FIRM,  Stony  Point,  N.  Y. 


F  O  R  If  I  *  n  II  2  yr-  old,  T.  B.  tested  and  regis- 

,i,r  Hnktptn  Hllll  tered-  PaPers  "P°“  request. 

oALfc  IIUUIUU  UIUI  (j.  A.  PATJTZ,  Wellsburg,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


RAMBOUILLET  BARGAIN! 

Flock  of  25  Young,  Purebred 
Rambouillet  Ewes 

including  Champion  Ewe,  at  Trenton  Inter-§tate  Fair, 
with  Prize  Winning  Ham. 

$25.00  a  Head 

If  Moved  Before  Sept.  1st. 

D.  BUCKLEY  AMBLER,  PA. 


We  are  offering  choice  Yearling  Hams  of  good  type, 
nice  condition,  suitable  for  cross-breeding,  as  low  as 
935.00  each,  while  they  last.  All  stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS 
Arthur  Ranks,  Mgr.  Allamuehy,  N.  J. 


laie  Registered  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs 

from  the  Cooperstown  Wardwell  stock,  $25.  Also  a  2 
year-old  and  6-year-old  Registered  Shropshire  for  sale. 

George  Cary,  BOSTON  HILL  FARM,  Boston,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  1927.  Particulars : 

Address  THOMAS  McHUTT,  Manager.  Whitpain  Farms,  Ambler,  Panne. 


Miscellaneous 


Exchange 

Live  Stock  of  4-H  Club  Mem- 

1  ,  -my  -WT  i  a  -W— i  • 

SWINE 

GUERNSEYS 

Percherons  for  Sale 

BELLMONT  FARM 

See  our  Exhibit  of  14  Stallions  and  Mares  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Week  of  Aug.  27th:  Ebensburg, 
Pa.,  Week  of  Sept.  3rd;  Reading,  Pa.,  Week  of 
Sept.  10th;  Springfield,  Mass.,  Week  of  Sept.  17th, 
th  en  at  the  farm.  H.  H.  BELL&  SONS,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

Toggenburgs,  there  is  no  more  reliable  breed,  persisant 
milkers.  SHARPLES,5/i<jr^£i/Farm.CentreSquare#Pa 


RABBITS 


10 


DAYS  SPECIAL— 20  Pairs  Black  Flemish  Giants,  10  wks. 
-  -  old,  bred  from  Pedigreed  and  Registered  Stock, 
$3.50  a  pair.  Also  Steel  and  Gray  Does,  3  to  6  mos.  old, 
$1.00  and  $5.00  each.  Breeders  a  Specialty .  Order  your 
Blacks  f  rom  this  ad.  A  few  Checkered  Bucks.  LIVINGSTON 
RABBITR7  NO.  1,  Jonas  Hayner,  Prop,  Columbia  Co.,  Livingston.  N.  Y. 


T"!  J$  QQB“|“C  Stahl’s  Silver  Chinchillas. 
Jt\.ADDI  I  O  Pedigreed  Breeding  and 
New  Zealand  Reds.  HARRY  D.  RITCHEY  «  lieu  ton,  HO, 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W*  DAIRY  FARMS,  II  S.  lid  II.,  PUIa..  Po 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 
SMITH VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 

I70R  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVE S-From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILUGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wii. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


REG.  AYRSHIRE  BULL 

Big  Tree  Bobbie  Burns  35868,  out  of  Foxy’s  Ladysmith 
92566,  sired  by  Dorothy’s  Leto  27172,  born  April  1926,  nice¬ 
ly  marked,  $300.  BIG  TREE  FARM,  Glen  Head,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 


Stockers  and  Feeders  for  Sale 

October  delivery;  200  head  good-grade,  dehorned  steers, 
mostly  Shorthorn  and  white-faced,  750  to  950  pounds. 

J.  S.  Young  &  Co.  Charlottesville,  Va. 


IF  YOU  WANT  CHOICE 

HOLSTEINS  or  GUERNSEYS 

T.  B.  tested.  Priced  right.  Write  me. 

C.  J.  FRIES  -  -  OGDEN  SB  URG,  WIS. 


Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Shippers  ol  Dairy  Cattle  In  the  East. 

160  bead  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


FOR  DAIRY  CATTLE  with  size  and  quality, 


SALE 

LUCHSINGER  BEOS. 


from  a  tested  county. 
Evansville,  Wis. 


yor  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


DOGS 


COLLIES 

Want  to  farm  out  on  shares  a  few  fine  brood  bitches. 
Good  homes  must  be  assured. 

GLENGAE  COLLIE  KENNELS 
Powerville  Turnpike  Booton,  N.  J. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS 

2  mos.  old.  Champion  Ped.  Stock.  Eligible  to  Registry. 

$25.00  UP. 

CAPSTONE  FARM  Tel.  17-F-22  KINGSTON,  N.  T. 


Rprltipinff  <{}ni»tt  White  Collies,  best  of  breeding, 
neuucing  ulUCK:  Several  brood  bitches,  $25.00  up. 
Puppies  all  ages.  BATAVIA  COLLIE  KENNELS,  Htntonville.  N.  T. 


Beautiful  pedigreed  collie  pups— The  intelligent  kind. 

Males,  $10;  spayed  females,  $12.  1  brood  bitch,  $15. 
1  spayed  female,  $25.  H.  HURD.  Thorndike,  Maine 


Pallia  DIIPPIC?  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 
UOIIIB  rurrito  free.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Manifield,  O 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  Thehanasome  ana  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  flrov.  City,  Fa. 


TRAMP,  TRAMP,  TRAMP  FOR  COWS 

in  the  furthest  corner  of  the  pasture.  Why  worry,  when 
a  6  or  8  month  ENGLISH  or  WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUP  will 
soon  get  them  alone.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y 


PHI  IT'C  PI  TPQ  Healthy,  handsome,  regis- 
L  L/L.1UL.  »  Uru  tered  stock,  6  months  old, 
very  low  priced,  closing  farm  early  fail.  Ship  anywhere. 
Also  grown  dogs.  STR0NGHEART  FARM  KERNELS,  Brandon.  Vt. 


Beautiful  gekman  police  DOG-Femaie 

yrs.  old.  She  will  protect  you.  Bargain,  $50. 
Write  MRS.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware. 


Pure  Thoroughbred  English  Beagles  footweneLfinoTd 

pups,  $10.00.  Thoroughly  trained  males  and  females, 

S25.00  up  on  trial.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Part  Ro,al.  Pa. 


If  You  Want  Protection  KtooimooiLAu! 

choice  pups.  A.  K.  C.  Reg.  BED.  BOORMAN.  Marathon,  N.  T. 

¥ 


R  SALE-EXTRA  FINE  GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES 
Registered.  Earl  T.  Steves  -  Intervale,  N.  II. 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

With  an  attendance  of  nearly  double 
that  of  one  year  ago  the  second  annual 
session  of  the  Five-State  Grange  Lectur¬ 
ers’  Association  was  held  Aug.  8-10  at 
Ithaca,  in  the  Baker  Laboratory  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University.  The  meeting  was  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Grange  and  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  larger  at¬ 
tendance  illustrates  the  growing  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  important  work  of  the  Grange 
lecturer,  for  most  of  the  lecturers  in  at¬ 
tendance  were  sent  to  the  conference  by 
their  respective  Granges,  by  whom  their 
expenses  were  paid. 

Among  the  noted  Grange  leaders  who 
spoke  before  the  delegates  to  the  con¬ 
ference  were  National  Master  Louis  J. 
Taber,  State  Grange  Secretary  John  H. 
Light  of  Pennsylvania,  State  Master  Fred 
J.  Freestone  of  New  York  State,  Dean 
A.  R.  Mann  of  Cornell,  Editor  C.  M. 
Gardner  of  the  National  Grange  Monthly, 
and  the  following  State  Lecturers :  Miss 
Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  of  New  York,  How¬ 
ard  G.  Eisman,  of  Pennsylvania,  Walter 
II.  Whiton,  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  T.  Roy 
Brooks,  of  Maryland  and  A.  Bailey 
Thomas,  of  Delaware.  Other  speakers 
were  Dr.  C.  D.  Hutchison,  director  of 
European  agriculture  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Board,  who  spoke  on  “Rural  Life 
in  Europe  Today,”  and  Arthur  W.  Ashby, 
lecturer  on  agricultural  economics  at  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Aberystwith,  Wales. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  told  the  delegates  in 
his  address  before  the  conference  that  he 
believed  American  markets  held  more  of 
promise  to  the  American  farmer  than 
those  of  Europe,  in  considering  methods 
of  farm  relief.  In  competition  with  Can¬ 
ada  and  Argentina  he  considered  our 
chances  poor  of  disposing  of  any  great 
surplus.  He  advocated  adjusting  agricul¬ 
ture  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
own  markets  rather  than  to  seek  relief  in 
Europe. 

One  special  feature  of  the  conference 
was  debate  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  Federal  government  should  give  in¬ 
creased  protection  to  agriculture  through 
heavier  duties  on  imports  which  came  in¬ 
to  competition  with  the  American  farm¬ 
er’s  products.  The  judges  awarded  the 
decision  to  the  affirmative,  championed 
by  the  lecturers  from  Maryland.  Dela¬ 
ware  lecturers  upheld  the  negative. 

The  principal  address  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  delivered  by  National  Master 
L.  J.  Taber,  who  spoke  on  “Farm  Re¬ 
lief.”  Master  Taber  has  recently  been 
called  into  conference  with  Herbert  Hoov¬ 
er,  in  an  effort  by  Mr.  Hoover  to  obtain 
the  viewpoint  of  the  National  Grange  on 
this  important  subject.  Master  Taber 
took  the  position  that  American  agricul¬ 
ture  demanded  equality  of  opportunity 
rather  than  relief.  He  believes  that  the 
government  has  been  unfair  to  agricul¬ 
ture  in  making  large  appropriations  for 
reclamation  and  irrigation  projects.  He 
holds  that  no  new  lands  should  be 
brought  under  cultivation  until  farming 
becomes  more  profitable. 

As  to  some  of  the  things  needed  to  im¬ 
prove  agricultural  conditions,  Master 
Taber  mentioned  the  need  of  a  higher 
tariff  schedule  for  farm  products,  includ¬ 
ing  a  tariff  on  all  farm  products  now  on 
the  free  list,  if  such  products  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  here ;  the  adoption  of  some  such 
plan  as  the  export  debenture  method  to 
bring  tariff  benefits  to  those  forms  of 
agriculture  that  produce  an  exportable 
surplus ;  the  establishment  of  a  market¬ 
ing  board  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  export  debenture  plan. 

The  National  Grange  has  not  given  its 
approval  to  the  McNary-Haugen  measure 
of  relief  for  agriculture,  but  has  rather 
upheld  President  Coolidge  in  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  that  method.  If  agriculture  is  to 
secure  adequate  relief  from  present  condi¬ 
tions  Master  Taber  holds  that  the  Grange, 
as  representing  agriculture,  must  realize 
that  as  an  organization  it  must  put  some 
of  its  own  leaders  at  work  and  be  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  Because,  the  Grange  lead¬ 
er  declares,  the  Grange  has  had  the  fault 
of  weakness  when  it  comes  to  spending 
money  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 
Master  Taber  declared  that  the  farmer 
had  never  had  a  square  deal  from  the 
tariff.  The  Grange,  he  holds,  demands  a 
tariff  for  all  or  a  tariff  for  none. 

While  the  Grange  as  an  organization 
is  strictly  non-partisan  and  from  its  in¬ 
ception  has  scrupulously  avoided  things 
political,  it  has  also  been  during  its  60 
years  of  usefulness  a  bitter  foe  of  in¬ 
temperance.  Without  doubt  the  Grange 
has  had  a  very  important  part  in  placing 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  upon  record. 
Repeatedly  the  National  Grange  and  most 
of  the  State  Granges  have  gone  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  strongly  in  favor  of  legislation  for 
outlawing  the  liquor  traffic  and  there 
have  been  no  more  loyal  supporters  of 
prohibition  laws  than  the  Grange. 

In  line  with  this  well-known  attitude 
of  the  organization  are  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  two  well-known  leaders  of 
the  order  at  Grange  Day  at  Chautauqua 
in  Western  New  York,  recently  held. 
Former  National  Master  Sherman  J. 
Lowell,  now  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Tariff  Commission  and  a  native  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  has  always  been  a  vigor¬ 
ous  upholder  of  prohibition  legislation 
and  has  not  abated  in  any  way  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  efforts  made  to  nullify  the 
constitution. 

State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  of  New 
York  State  is  also  an  ardent  enemy  of 
nullification.  In  speaking  at  Chautauqua 


Master  Freestone  said :  “The  Grange 
people  have  always  stood  for  prohibition 
and  law  enforcement.  I  believe  the  farm 
women  will  come  out  and  vote  this  year 
and  hat  they  will  take  a  greater  interest 
than  they  ever  have  before.  I  believe  that 
the  interest  of  the  women  is  due  to  the 
question  of  the  campaign  and  that  their 
vote  will  be  a  vote  against  the  wets  and 
that  their  interest  is  not  particularly  a 
party  interest.” 

Former  State  Master  John  A.  McSpar- 
ren,  of  Pennsylvania,  Avas  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  annual  picnic  of  the  farm 
groups  of  St.  LaAvrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  held 
at  Hannawa  Falls  Aug.  9.  About  four 
thousand  were  present. 

_  During  the  first  half  of  July  NeAV 
York  State’s  “Magic  GaA-el,”  presented 
to  the  State  Grange  by  Miss  Elizabeth  L. 
Arthur,  State  Lecturer,  has  been  visiting 
the  Granges  of  Seneca  County.  While  in 
that  county  it  paid  a  call  to  Ovid  Grange, 
which  boasts  of  having  the  oldest  Grange 
hall  in  the  Avorld.  This  hall  Avas  opened 
for  use  in  December,  1875.  On  July  17 
the  Magic  Gavel  Avas  carried  OArer  into 
Wayne  County  by  County  Deputy  Edwin 
Mitchell  and  Pomona  Master  O.  J.  An¬ 
derson  of  Seneca  County,  supported  by 
about  150  Seneca  Patrons. 

State  Juvenile  Deputy  Emma  R.  Jer¬ 
ome,  of  NeAV  York  State,  reports  that  the 
JuA'eniles  are  represented  in  30  counties 
of  the  Empire  State,  the  total  State  mem¬ 
bership  being  about  2,000.  One  county 
has  been  added  to  the  Juvenile  roll  this 
year.  Mrs.  Jerome  has  organized  four 
new  JuA'enile  Granges  this  year  and  has 
as  many  more  getting  ready  for  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Sunday,  Sept.  2,  is  “Go-to-Chureh  Sun¬ 
day”  for  NeAV  York  State  Grangers. 


Boys  and  Girls 

(Continued  from  Page  1104) 
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I  guess  I’ve  been  asleep,’  faltered  the  poor 
boy. 

“  ‘Asleep !’  thundered  the  father,  and 
grasping  Ephraim’s  arm  he  led  him  out 
doors  where  soon  Efe’s  howls  rent  the 
still  night  air  as  Hezekiah  wielded  a 
strong  switch. 

“The  neighbors  went  home  with  many  a 
laugh  and  chuckle  on  the  AA'ay  to  think  of 
Kiah's  quick  change  from  prayer  to 
wrath.  The  story  Avas  repeated  again  and 
again  and  became  as  I  told  you,  a  by¬ 
word  in  the  community.” 

“But  Avliere  Avas  Ephraim?”  queried 
Dave.  “Why  didn’t  he  hear  them  shout¬ 
ing?” 

“O,  he  had  crawled  under  a  willow 
bush  to  rest,  and  the  hot  sun  and  the 
murmuring  of  the  river  put  him  to  sleep. 
He  must  have  been  Avell  under  it  though 
or  the  searchers  by  the  river  Avould  have 
seen  him.” 

“What  became  of  Ephraim?  Well, 
most  stories  would  have  it  that  he  greAv 
up  to  be  a  fine,  man  and  a  credit  to  his 
family.  But  Efe,  contrary  as  ever,  didn’t. 
He  died  of  quick  consumption  as  they 
called  it,  when  he  Avas  about  20.  He’s 
buried  up  in  the  old  cemetery  in  the 
Avoods.  Some  of  the  folks  believe  to  this 
day  that  it  Avas  a  judgment  on  old  ‘Kiah’ 
for  punishing  the  child  returned  in  an¬ 
swer  to  prayer,  but  that’s  just  talk.” 

“Maybe  Dave  Avould  like  to  see  the 
cemetery,”  Mrs.  Cummings  suggested. 
“You  must  show  him  Avliere  it  is  Avlien 
you're  up  that  Avay.  And  hoav  Dave,  it’s 
bedtime  for  you.  You'll  have  to  get  up 
early  to  get  your  chores  done  before  it’s 
time  for  school.” 

Mr.  Cummings  did  show  Dave  the  cem¬ 
etery,  but  when  he  revisited  it  not  long 
ago  he  had  trouble  in  finding  his  way 
for  a  great  grove  of  pine  trees  has  en¬ 
closed  it,  and  br  h  and  trees  cover  the 
graA-es.  Most  of  the  graves,  including 
Ephraim’s,  are  marked  only  by  field 
stones.  Herekiah’s  Avas  of  slate,  and  the 
lettering  has  withstood  the  ravages  of 
time.  He  died  at  the  age  of  82  years. — 
Written  by  Berta  Griffiths  (18),  Con¬ 
necticut. 


mi.  t t  .  ■  o  T,  ,  r  T,  Drawn  by  Alice  Chew,  New  Jersey 

The  vacation  Bus — Drawn  by  June  Doo-  ’  ^ 


little,  New  Jersey 

Vacation  Song 

All  up  and  down  the  mountains, 
Over  the  Avinding  roads, 

Come  all  the  crawling  camp  cars, 
Creaking  with  heaAry  loads. 

Fishing  rods,  tents  and  camp  stoves, 
All  for  a  good  ol’  time. 

School  days  will  soon  be  coming, 
HomeAVork  most  eArery  night. 

Days  will  be  groAving  shorter, 
Darkness  instead  of  light. 

August  will  soon  be  over, 

First  for  a  good  ol’  time. 

— By  June  Doolittle,  New  Jersey. 


Flies! — Drawn  by  Louise  Wiederhold 
(17),  New  York 

Doing  Our  Bit 

We  are  a  band  of  warriors, 

A  band  of  warriors  bold, 

But  though  we  fight  on  day  by  day, 
Our  courage  ne’er  is  told. 

We  read  of  men  in  histories, 

Who  for  their  country  die ; 

We’re  helping  out  our  country,  too, 
Whene’er  we  swat  a  fly. 

— By  Sarah  Graham  (13), 

Illinois. 


The  Proverbial  Ephraim 

(Continued  from  Page  1104) 

silence  until  Polly  burst  into  tears,  and 
Huldah  and  Almira,  unable  to  restrain 
their  emotions  any  longer,  followed  suit. 

“Old  ‘Kiah’  slipped  to  his  knees  there 
on  the  kitchen  floor  and  began  a  fervent 
petition  for  the  safe  return  of  his  son. 
What  a  picture  could  be  painted  of  that 
scene !  The  gra\'e,  bearded  men  with  their 
heads  bowed  in  prayer,  the  girls  grouped 
with  their  mother  in  one  corner,  quietly 
Aveeping.  Hezekiah  with  his  long  white 
beard  kneeling  on  the  floor  and  the  light 
from  the  fireplace  flowing  and  flickering 
over  all. 

“The  door  suddenly  opened  and  there 
stood  Ephraim  gazing  in  beAvilderment  at 
the  scene  before  him.  ‘Wliere’ve  you 
been?’  his  father  demanded  sternly.  ‘I — 


“Whenever  Our  Page  comes  I  feel  more 
like  enjoying  the  good  work  that  we  have 
already  done  than  writing  for  the  next 
issue,  but  I  know  I  could  not  enjoy  it  so 
much  if  my  name  Avasn’t  there.” — Clark 
Allender  (14),  West  Virginia. 

“I  am  nine  years  old,  and  would  like 
to  haAre  a  letter  put  into  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  columns.  I  lhre  on  a  farm  and  Ave 
have  cows  and  hens  and  a  few  ducks.  The 
ducks  are  a  Aveek  old  and  so  cute.  I  kaAre 
tAvo  sisters.  I  Avould  like  to  hear  from 
one  as  I  loxre  to  get  and  write  letters.” — 
Barbara  Batchelder,  Maine. 

“C.  Allender’s  slogan  for  Our  Page  is 
ATery  good.  It  helped  me  begin  this  letter. 
I  think  that’s  a  good  proof  of  its  efficacy. 
If  you  could  only  guess  the  number  of 
times  I’ve  started  to  write !  It  sounds 
rather  tragic,  but  it  isn’t  really.” — Mary 
Killeen,  Long  Island. 

“You  must  think  I  have  been  taking  a 
Amcation  but  I  have  been  so  busy  getting 
ready  for  regents,  and  then  I  had  to 
go  and  get  the  measles !”  —  Eleanor 
Weaver  (13),  Long  Island. 

“I  have  noticed  that  the  children  of 
this  State  liat’e  been  writing  so  I  thought 
I  AA-ould  Avrite,  too.  I  Avish  some  of  you 
would  write  to  me.  I  am  11  years  old 
and  in  the  seventh  grade  and  live  on  a 
farm.  Please  count  me  as  a  member  as  I 
want  to  belong.” — Helen  Hatfield,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

“If  you  think  my  picture  of  Amelia 
Earlmrt  doesn’t  look  like  her  please  don’t 
put  it  in.  I  tried  to  get  a  picture  in  for 
July  but  didn’t  get  around  to  it.” — Bar¬ 
bara  IvnoAvles,  Rhode  Island. 

“Aubrey  Gregory  has  written  a  avou- 
derful  story  about  life  on  a  farm.  I  think 
it  is  a  ‘prize  apple.’  ”  —  Esther  Herr, 
Pennsylvania. 

“I  am  sending  a  picture  I  made  of 
some  cahres.  They  are  Polly  and  Dixie. 
They  are  coavs  noAV  but  they  AAreren’t  al¬ 
ways  cows  of  course.  I  have  a  purebred 
calf  iioav  that  is  larger  than  Dixie  at  the 
same  age.” — Elizabeth  Humphrey  (15), 
New  York. 

“No,  my  blood  poisoning  Avasn’t  caused 
by  a  fox  bite.  A  colored  sock  poisoned  a 
blister  on  my  heel.”  — •  Stanley  Brown 
(16),  NeAV  York. 

“I  Avould  like  to  say  that  I  think  the 
drawing  by  Florence  Cook  of  ‘HiaAvatha’ 
is  A'ery  beautiful.  I  Avould  like  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  her,  also  Avith  others  of  the 
unknown  friends.” — Pearl  Bryant  (13), 
North  Carolina. 

“I  haven’t  contributed  anything  lately 
as  other  work  kept  me  occupied.  I 
thought  I  mustn’t  neglect  Our  Page  so 
am  sending  seAreral  contributions.  Both 
of  them  AArere  drawn  in  a  hurry  and  really 
look  too  terrible  to  print,  especially  the 
garden  seat.”  —  Thelma  Miller  (16), 
Pennsylvania. 

“Please  give  us  another  story,  Aubrey. 
That  was  splendid.  Thank  you,  Ivra 
Unger,  for  printing  my  diary,  although 
it  ivas  somewhat  abbreviated.  I  suppose 
I’m  too  long-Avinded  for  comfort.” — Eli- 
nore  Maser  (14),  Pennsylvania. 


August  25,  1928 

Saving  a  Penpoint 

One  day  I  wanted  to  draw  and  all  mv 
penpoints  were  full  of  hardened  ink  p 
was  raining  hhrd  and  I  couldn’t  go  to 
the  village  so  I  took  a  razor  blade  and 
scraped  all  the  ink  off.  My  penpoints 
were  just  as  good  as  netv  and  it  saves  s 
few  pennies  for  other  things.  Everv  firm 
the  ink  gathers  I  just  get  out  mJVaSr 
blade  and  get  busy.— Eleanor  Weaver 
(13),  Long  Island. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

thS.  “.name9  °f  th0Se  whose  work  appears 
New  York  W  illiam  Hehir,  Frank  IrHnri 
Porothy  Kenyon  (14),  ‘Eleanor  Weaver  m  ’ 
‘Mary  Killeen  (15),  Gertrude  Morrts 
KveU-n  Lmderbery  (11),  Manet  Ingersoll  ’ 
John  Mucha  (16),  Marian  Bogart  no, 
pa  ret  AVolf  (12),  ‘Faye  Fraver  mi  Mar' 
Whitney,  Myra  Thompson  (13)  Helen  AA^l  “°.r 
(3),  Harry  Elder  (13),  Elijah  H^fcS 
Isabelle  Tozer  (13).  ‘Helen  Tozerim 
Martha  Holgerson  (12),  ‘Lucy  Booth  mi 

ItorckUn-3iUS-\r  i12\  Leroy  J  Vincent,  ' Ed vthe 
Storck  (13),  Melva  Pickett  (16),  *Mar„1,fj+e 

«.r-aU  ‘Richard  Erberling  (7)  Em*? 

•shngerlnnd  (12),  Lina  AVilson  lUi  '.e,  , 
Brown  (16).  Edith  Law,  Louise  iS  agWf/ 
gima  Smith  (11).  ‘Elizabeth  Humphrey  ’  mT 

C.l?rk  (14)-  *Carl  Rat  sell  (14®  Lott-,' 
Oakley,  ‘Teresa  Pinzing  (13)  ‘Viola 

(pfllili#  y1'  ‘Margaret  Gipp’ert,  Irma  Zieluer 
(1-),  Hilda  Yancey  (13),  ‘Helen  Gow  (17)  S 
Moyer  (11),  Janet  Cragin  (12),  ‘Louise  WioHo 

n°4)  a17)’  verlh“  Eiester  U4),  Mary\adson 

(14) ,  Anna  Yurkewecz  (14),  Dorothy  Haust 
Pennsylvania— Marie  French  (12)  Louise 

felease,  George  AVhitlock  (7),  Virginia  Swoii® 
‘Esther  Herr  (19),  Mary  Fretz  (13) 

Kohler  (18),  Kena  Cook  (13),  ‘Elizabeth  Weaver 
(16),  Harold  Scholl,  ‘Thelma  Miller  (14)  John 
l’anovec  (11),  Elinore  Maser  (14).  '* 

Mn\eWo  Je,r?ey— I’anRne  Trucano,  Mary  Piskin 
(10),  Sophia  Piskin,  Philip  Seliutzbank  mi 
•Harold  Deveney  (IS),  ‘June  Doolittle,  Florence 
Tme  (12)  Helen  Durie  (11),  Anna  Baba  (13) ! 

Connecticut— Eda  Calve,  Ethel  Daley  (ir,i 
Dons  Blake  (11).  E.  Csiki  (18),  Mary  Day  16) 
Charlotte  Day  (14),  ‘Berta  Griffiths' (IS)7  mi,,' 

Smith  (il)  (18)’  Florence  Kernik  (13),  'ciaire 

Massachusetts— Virginia  Mellye  (10),  Judith 
Partridge  (15),  AVilliam  Ruska  (10),  Arlene 
Williams  (8),  ‘Althea  Ralph  (15),  Gladys 
Hagen  (14),  Claire  Colburn  (15).  3 

New  Hampshire— Edith  Kelly  (15). 

Maine — ‘Barbara  Batchelder  (9). 

Vermont  —  Amanda  Churchill  (14),  Janie 
Levesque  (16),  Louella  Brown  (12),  Ozias  Gau¬ 
thier,  Margaret  Paige,  Ida  Churchill,  Ronald 
Levesque,  ‘Helen  Goodrich  (14). 

Rhode  Island — Barbara  Knowles  (16),  Anna 
Bay  (15). 

Delaware — Dorothy  Anderson  (13). 

Maryland — Mary  Pavlovsky. 

Kentucky — ‘Helen  Hatfield'  (11). 

North  Carolina — ‘Pearl  Bryant  (13). 

Virginia — Ella  Blake. 

AVest  Virginia — ‘Clark  Allender  114),  Thomas 
Allender  (12),  ‘Naomi  Allender  (11). 

District  of  Columbia — Esther  AAr right  (14). 
Georgia — Alice  Dorsey. 

California — David  Scott  (12). 

Kansas — ‘Roberta  Dille  (16).  Arirginia  Briand. 
Nebraska — Ellen  Johnson  (13). 

Illinois — ‘Sarah  Graham  (13),  Francis  Coulter 

(15) . 

Ohio — Lily  AATeisenburg,  Fred  ALargo,  John  Var- 
go  (14). 


Letters  Wanted 

Florence  Ruck  (14),  Long  Island. 
Pearl  Bryant  (13),  North  Carolina. 
Helen  Hatfield  (11),  Kentucky. 


To  Exchange 

Hilda  Yancey  (13),  New  York,  is  starting  an 
autograph  album  and  hopes  to  get  a  page  from 
all  boys  and  girls.  Pages  should  be  6  inches 
by  4(4  inches,  with  drawing  or  verse  or  both,  also 
date,  and  name  and  address  of  sender.  Is  Avill- 
ing  to  exchange. 


Carl  Ratsch  in  the  Garden 

My  Garden 

Iu  my  garden  with  a  hoe 
Workin’  like  a  beavei’ — 

Even  if  I  do  say  so — 

The  Aveeds  are  coinin’  up. 

I’ve  got  to  get  to  work ; 

If  I  want  a  lot  of  vegetables 
I  rnusn’t  play  the  shirk. 

My  peas  are  fine — 

The  beans  are  better ; 

I  must  say 

We  have  fine  “groAvin’  Aveather. 

I’m  eatin’  stuff  every  day 
Out  of  my  OAvn  garden — 

An’  if  I  act  a  little  proud 
I  Avill  ask  your  pardon. 

—Carl  Ratsch  (14),  New  York. 
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90%  Poultry  Losses 
Can  Be  Traced 
To  Impure  Food 

ONE  of  the  main  ingredients  of 
poultry  feed  is  beef  scrap.  From 
it,  the  poultry  derives  the  proper 
nourishment  to  grow  and  develop.  The 
bone  in  the  scrap  provides  for  the 
structure  and  the  hard  shell,  the  meat 
for  the  flesh  and  the  egg. 

Beef  Scrap  when  properly  prepared 
from  fresh  raw  material  is  the  healthi¬ 
est  and  safest  product  to  use. 

Many  of  the  so-called  beef  scraps 
contain  adulterations,  such  as  blood, 
tankage,  steamed  bones,  chicken  offal, 
dead  animal  carcasses,  hoof  meal,  hair, 
glass,  fillers,  etc. 

Some  other  brands  while  not  adul¬ 
terated  are  improperly  roasted  or  the 
raw  material  becomes  partly  decayed 
before  roasting,  with  the  result  that 
the  material  becomes  putrified  and 
wormy.  Such  “scrap”  transmits  dis¬ 
ease  to  your  poultry. 

Avoid  taking  any  chances. 

buy  diamond  pick 

Meat  and  Bone  Scraps 

Pure—  Clean — Wholesome 

Diamond  Pick  is  made  from  careful¬ 
ly  selected  raw  stock.  NO  MIX¬ 
TURES,  FILLER  or  ADULTERA¬ 
TIONS.  Hundreds  of  unsolicited  tes¬ 
timonials  on  file  in  this  office  from 
poultrymen  who  know. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  Dia¬ 
mond  Pick,  fill  out  the  coupon  and  for 
$4.25,  we  will  send  you 
100-lb.  Bag — freight  paid 
to  points  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J., 
Conn.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md., 
Ya.  and  W.  Va. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Its  Better  Because  Its  Pure 


i  : 

l  ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,142 -A  LoganAve.,  Jersey  City.N.J.  “ 

I  Enclosed  find  $4.25,  for  ■which  ship  me  100-  i 
I  lb.  Trial  Bag  of  Diamond  Pick  Meat  and  , 

I  Bone  Scrap.  If  the  goods  are  not  satisfac-  , 

I  tory  my  money  will  he  refunded. 

I  Name  .  [ 

!  '  ' 

P-0 .  I 

I 

,  Route  .  State  .  I 

!. . - . j 


CARPENTER'S 

Original  Hickory 
Rod,  Spring  Door 
Coops.  For  hand¬ 
ling  and  shipping 
Poultry. 

Price  $1.00  F.  O.  B.  Orange,  Va. 

Send  all  orders  direct  to 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
Brightwood,  Virginia 


Buy  Now-Pay  Later 


Supreme  in  sanitation.  Near  round. 

no  corners,  no  erowdingr.  Kat  ana 
‘vermin  proof.  Perfected  scientific 
ventilation, warm  floors,  no  drafts. 
Ultra-violet  rays  admitted.  Sizes 
adaptable,  600  chicks  up.  Simple, 
durable,  economical,  easy  toerect. 
^Endorsed  by  practical  poul  trymen . 
* Write  today  for  full  description. 
THE  ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 

8 Q9WardcrSt.,SprlngfIeld,Ohiq 


Day-Old  Chicks 

J  VUiVllJ  500-3  4  2.5  0, 1000-380.00. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  and  HEAVY  MIXED 

50-34.50,  100-38.00,  500-337.50. 

Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  -  MeAllsterville,  Pa 

mirKCBnff  Leghorns,  $10-100;  W.  Leghorns, 
J $8-100 ;  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $9-100; 
White  Rocks.  $12-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light,  $7.  May 
Prices.  160S  live  delivery  guaranteed.  1  pay  the  postage, 

Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMO.NI>,  Box  2,  MoAlisterrllle,  l’a. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS 

A  12  neks.  old.  Good  stock.  Seeing  is 

believing.  Come  and  see. 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 

Quality  Pullets  BARK lil)  BOCKS 

March  to  June  hatched.  LALLY  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

1  C/V/V  March-April  hatch — Barred  Rock,  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Rock  Cockerels.  Free 
mnge  stock.  JULES  HUNCAI8,  Westl.mnpton  Beach,  N.  Y. 

S  P  WHITE  LEGHORN  PflPI/CDCI  C  Morgan-Tancred Strain 
"•V-  PEDIGREED  VUUAtnCLO  8-10-12  week  old.  Write 

lor  prices.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Boa  Y  Rihway,  N.  J. 

w.  Leghorn  Pullets 

-75  to  S2.25  each.  A.  V.  BUTHES,  S.  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Ifiarlimy  Hone  White  Leghorns,  heavy  layers,  SI  ea. 
nlllb  08115  FORREST  DYGEItT,  South  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

white  Wyandotte  cricks.ieggs. stock. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  195  A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

quick  growing,  largest  kind,  also 

INDIAN  RUNNERS 

1  strain,  post  paid,  $24.00  per  100,  in  smaller  lots 
25c  a  piece.  Immediate  deliveries. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Theresa,  New  York 

M ^“0T»  KHOX/.K  TDRKF.Y  EGGS,  $5.00  per  12  postpaid. 

$‘s  $  e  Instructions  with  order.  Pekin  Duck  eggs, 

u  per  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Hex 29,  SeiJcrsville,  l’a. 


Lester’s  Leghorn  Pullets 

Healthy,  range  reared,  some  now  laying.  Hatched 
March  29tli  to  April  5th.  Priced  for  quiclc  sale  at 

$1.50  each. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 

PITI  I  'v,>-  Leghorn,  Bar.  Rock,  Reds,  Bl.  Giants, 

i  ULLL  1  O  Your  money’s  worth.  St. 60  to  $2.75, 
according  to  age.  RED  ARROW  POULTRY  FARM.  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

Pill  I  P T C  White  Leghorns,  Jersey  Black 
*  W  t  l-Ci  I  O  Giants  from  free  range,  all  ages. 
Ready  for  shipment.  0LEN  H0PKINS0N,  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present' contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  records 
to  Aug.  6,  1928,  with  remarks  by  the  di¬ 
rector  : 

The  extremely  hot  weather  of  the  past 
few  days  forced  the  liens  in  the  Storrs 
Laying  Contest  to  slacken  their  efforts 
during  the  fortieth  week  and  production 
figures  again  showed  a  decline.  A  total 
of  5,105  eggs  were  laid  for  a  production 
of  52.1  per  cent.  This  is  373  eggs  less 
than  the  score  of  the  preceding  seven-day 
period  and  188  eggs  less  than  the  count 
for  the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago. 
Up  to  Monday  night  the  contest  flock  had 
produced  a  grand  total  of  219,254  eggs. 
This  is  an  average  of  1,566  eggs  for  each 
of  the  140  competing  entries  or  better 
than  156  eggs  per  bird.  In  40  weeks  the 
present  competition  has  gained  11,038 
eggs  or  almost  8  eggs  per  bird  over  last 
year’s  laying  trial. 

George  Lowry’s  leading  entry  of  White 
Leghorns  from  Connecticut  held  true  to 
its  record-breaking  pace  despite  the  in¬ 
tense  heat  and,  to  repeat  an  old  story, 
these  10  birds  headed  the  week’s  honor 
roll  again.  This  time  the  score  was  61 
eggs,  and  now  these  birds  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  have  placed  first  on  the  honor  roll, 
or  tied  for  first,  in  13  of  the  past  14 
weeks. 

George  B.  Ferris’s  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  Michigan,  duplicated  their 
performance  of  the  past  week  to  take  sec¬ 
ond  place  on  the  honor  roll,  this  time 
with  a  score  of  59  eggs.  The  R.  I.  Reds 
entered  by  Clarence  E.  Lee  from  New 
York,  and  the  White  Leghorns  owned  by 
Hollywood  Poultry  Farm  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  tied  for  third  position  with  scores  of 
58  eggs  each.  Another  White  Leghorn 
entry  of  George  Lowry  placed  fourth  for 
the  week  with  a  lay  of  55  eggs. 

Only  one  change  took  place  among  the 
leaders  in  the  principal  varieties  during 
the  past  week  and  that  was  in  the  White 
Wyandotte  division.  The  pen  owned  by 
Tom  Barron  from  England,  which  has 
been  leading  the  Wyandotte  class  since 
early  in  January,  has  finally  given  way 
to  the  pen  owned  by  the  Fisher  Poultry 
Farm  of  Ontario.  The  Fisher  entry  has 
a  score  of  1,869  eggs  for  40  weeks,  16 
eggs  more  than  Barron’s  total.  In  the 
White  Rock  class,  it  appears  that  the 
supremacy  of  E.  A.  Ilirt’s  birds  from 
Massachusetts,  are  being  threatened  by 
the  Granite  Spring  Farm  entry  from 
New  York.  The  latter  entry  has  been 
coming  fast  of  late  and  is  now  only  four 
eggs  short  of  the  1,833-egg  total  of  Hirt’s 
pen. 

A  total  of  2,360  eggs,  or  an  average  of 
236  eggs  per  bird,  have  already  been  laid 
by  George  Lowry’s  leading  pen  of  White 
Leghorns.  The  Storrs  record  for  pen 
production  is  2,669  eggs,  established  last 
year  by  the  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm  en¬ 
try. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  varieties : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
1,738;  R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn.,  1,697; 
Kerr  Cliickeries,  N.  J.,  1,641. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  1,- 
833 ;  Granite  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,829. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Fisher  Poultry 
Farm,  Out.,  1,869 ;  Tom  Barron,  Eng., 
1,853. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Cliarlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
2,137;  Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y.,  1,958; 
Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  1,928;  West 
Neck  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,914 ;  Red  Mount 
Farm,  Mass.,  1,904. 

White  Leghorns.  —  George  Lowry, 
Conn.,  2,360  and  2.110 ;  Broadview  Farm, 
Conn.,  2.096 ;  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm, 
2,055!  George  B.  Ferris,  Midi.,  1,948; 
Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore.,  1,935. 


PURINA  POULTRY  CHOWS 

TTELP  the  hen  with  her  molt.  Give 
her  the  makings  for  the  8,000 
new  feathers  she  needs.  Purina  Chicken 
Chowder  gives  her  just  the  material 
she  needs  for  a  quick  molt  that  will 
start  her  laying  heavily  throughout  the 
fall.  Order  Purina  Chicken  Chowder  at 
the  store  with  the  checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eight  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 

Write  us  for  a  96-page  Poultry  Book — free 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  (F.  O.  B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00 »  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

reliable  Indian  Head  Strain 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM.  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


WON  BOTH  VINELAND  AND  BERGEN  CO.  CONTESTS 


Pedigreed  cock¬ 
erels  at  prices  you 
can  afford.  Limit¬ 
ed  number  of  cock¬ 
erels  Sired  by  the 
SON  OF  THE 
CHAMPION  OF 
THE  WORLD 
HEN. 

FOX  &  SON 
POULTRY  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1 


PCI  AT  ION 

Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  C  (KD  f 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
O.O.  D.,  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 
Prices  on 

S.  C.  Wh.  a  Br.  Leohorns .  S2  25 

Br.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds . 

Wh.  Rocks  S  Wh.  Wyandottes 

Broiler  Chicks . 

BKLLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  7  05  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

S2  25 

$4.00 

S  7.00 

2.75 

5.00 

9  00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

2  25 

4.00 

7.00 

FOR  AUGUST 

SPECIAL  MATING  RED  CHICKS 

from  N.  E.  Accredited  breeders,  free  from 
B.  W.  D.,  at  $18.00  per  hundred. 

RED  and  BARKED  ROCK  PULLETS, 

6  weeks  old  and  older,  at  prices  to  interest  you. 

HALL  BROS.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
Box  60,  or  ’phone  645-5 


Strickler’s  Quality  July  Chicks 

Hatches  August  6-18.20-27.  Ship  €.  «.  1). 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  251-312  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy 
and  vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  at  39  per  100,  $26 
per  300,  $43  per  500,  3  8  5  per  1000.  10% 
books  order.  Free  circular. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLE  It,  Hox  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

Barred  Rocks  .  .  $8.50  a  100 

S.  C.  Reds -  9.00  a  100 

Heavy  Mixed  .  .  7.50  a  100 

Every  chick  guaranty  d— prompt  delivery. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


Hatches 

o 


W  ene  Cliiclis 

DELIVERY — Beginning  Aug.  1  .Hatching  days  ovary  Thursday 

White  Rock- White  Wyandotte  crose  breeds  from  Blood 
Tested  Matings,  exceptionally  line  for  Fall  broilers 
and  roasters — only  $  1  2.60  per  100. 

Straight  Breeds — Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes.  314,60 
per  100 postpaid.  Add2cperchick  for  lots  less  thanlOO. 
1  1  Week  Old  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  31.16 
\VENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Af  .  1  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  95  50  100 

I  *1  I  S.  C.  Reds . $3.75  $5.00  $9.00 

Barred  Rocks...  3.75  5.00  H.OO 

■  .1 1 II  White  Leghorns. .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

vmviiu  Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  3.25  4.00  7.00 

600  lots,  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  McALISTEItVILLE,  PA. 

Cloverdale  s*hc-  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  For  six  years  now  we  have  used  only  males  from 
hens  that  laid  ideal  pure  white  eggs,  210  or  over.  Uni¬ 
form  beautiful  birds.  Exceptional  quality  in  breeding 
pens  and  trios.  12  and  16  weekB  old  Cockerels,  half 
price.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm  R.F.^/No^coThrnTN.Y. 

White  Wyandotte.....  12c 

White  Rock .  9c 

Barred  Rock .  9c 

Heavy  Mixed .  8c 

100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

CLS1I  -  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


JAS. 


R  A  RY  Mixed .  $7  per  100 

I  s.C.  W.  Leghorns .  7  per  100 

U’fJfpV'C  Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

V.111V,1VJ  Reds .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  600  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  MeiYllstervllie,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Reduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active, '.husky,  purebred  chicks,  ^varieties  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY, 
349  Main  Street.  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1504  or  337. 


DR.  ROMIG’S 


SUPER-  /TWirifC 
QUALITY  VLlfillylto 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  $9;  “Martin’s  Strain”  White 
Wyandottes,  $11;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7.50  per  100.  From  per¬ 
sonally  selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100%  live 
delivery.  F.C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

aro  State  supervised.  We  hatch  <he  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 

America's  oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of 
B°ck.s-  313—323  and  326  eggs  in  1  yv.-148 
,  saf  **?S.ln,1o4^a7aVLay,ngat  113  days.  Customers 
;  ^  profits  38.09  per  hen.  Winners  In  26  Contests,  /Mrs* 

UK.  Pants  &  Sons  Box  Altoona,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Pure 


Now  9o  each. 


Bred  Barred  Rock  Chicks  IIet^  *%*** 

0.0.0.  Prompt  service.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IA8.  F.  EWING  Rt.  1  McCLURK,  PA. 

Rrprf.fn.lav  Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS. 
Ul  0U  IU  LtSJ  March  hatch.  J.  TR0PEAH0,  Sparrowbuah,  N.  T. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  The  Pack¬ 
er,  publishes  a  full  exposure  of  an  alleged 
“tree  doctor,”  L.  B.  Alley,  who  has  been 
operating  in  Kansas  and  Missouri.  Al¬ 
ley’s  plan  of  operation  was  to  inoculate 
trees  with  some  chemical  solution  which 
he  claimed  will  kill  scale,  borers,  etc. 
The  inoculation  theory  to  prevent  dis¬ 
eases  and  kill  parasites  has  been  exploded 
many  times.  His  operations  in  this  line, 
according  to  The  Packer,  finally  landed 
Mr.  Alley  in  jail  on  a  charge  of  fraud. 
Perhaps  this  action  will  put  an  end  to  his 
operations  as  a  tree  doctor. 

Last  season  we  had  some  business 
dealings  with  one  Z.  J.  Stoddard,  Mt. 
Holly,  N.  J.  At  his  request  we  made 
what  we  will  call  an  exchange  trade  with 
him ;  we  sent  him  $12.50  worth  of  rooted 
Galax  plants  and  some  15  rooted  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  for  this  he  was  to  send  us  an 
equal  amount  of  tulip  and  Gladiolus 
bulbs.  After  allowing  the  matter  to  lie 
over  for  weeks,  we  have  taken  it  up 
many  times  with  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  you 
will  see  his  replies  to  us.  We  did  not 
get  a  single  bulb  of  any  kind  from  him, 
only  snappy  lettei’s.  What  kind  of  a 
man  is  Stoddard,  if  you  know  him?  Mr. 
Stoddard  carries  advertisements  in  both 
the  Asheville  Citizen  and  the  Asheville 
Times  of  Asheville,  N.  C.  E.  L.  0. 

This  subscriber  has  reason  to  admonish 
his  local  publishers  on  the  score  of  pub¬ 
lishing  advertising  for  an  irresponsible 
individual — if  no  worse.  The  notorious 
crook,  R.  J.  Gibbons,  advertised  at  one 
time  using  the  name  of  Z.  J.  Stoddard, 
whether  with  or  without  Mr.  Stoddard's 
consent.  Gibbons  is  now  under  indict¬ 
ment  for  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  and 
Stoddard’s  methods  seem  to  follow  pretty 
closely  the  standards  established  by  Gib¬ 
bons.  We  see  no  prospect  of  securing  any 
satisfaction  for  the  subscriber. 

My  claim  with  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company  in  regard  to  a  storage 
battery  had  run  for  a  year  but  it  was 
settled  within  10  days  after  you  took 
hold  of  the  matter.  Your  successful  ef¬ 
forts  are  very  gratifying  and  I  wish  to 
thank  you.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  paid  its 
way  for  some  time  to  come.  H.  W.  V.  W. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  transporta¬ 
tion  company  should  not  adjust  a  claim 
promptly.  It  is  an  indictment  against 
their  system  when  they  permit  a  com¬ 
plaint  to  drag  as  this  one  did.  When  the 
claim  got  into  the  hands  of  the  proper 
person  a  prompt  adjustment  was  made, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to 
pigeon-hole  complaints  by  some  of  the  sub¬ 
alterns.  A  prompt  settlement  of  a  claim 
is  an  asset  to  any  company,  transporta¬ 
tion  or  otherwise. 

City  papers  report  vigorous  efforts  put 
forth  by  the  State  Attorney  General’s  of¬ 
fice  in  curbing  the  activities  of  promoters 
of  worthless  stocks  through  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  “tipster  sheets.”  These  sheets, 
giving  investment  information,  pave  the 
Avay  for  swindling  operations  by  securing 
the  confidence  of  the  readers  of  such 
sheets,  which  often  contain  accurate  in¬ 
formation  on  standard  securities.  Then 
the  prospective  victim  is  called  on  the 
telephone  and  induced  by  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  to  buy  stocks  of  little  or  no  value. 
The  “tipster  sheet”  and  the  telephone  act 
as  substitutes  for  the  old-time  “bucket 
shop,”  and  this  new  process  of  selling 
get-rich-quick  securities  appears  to  be 
more  successful  in  relieving  the  credulous 
of  his  savings  than  the  old.  Beware  of 
“tipster  sheets,”  and  above  all,  beware 
of  the  broker  calling  you  on  telephone  to 
put  you  wise  to  a  wonderful  buy  in  the 
stock  market.  The  public  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  in  its  public  official,  Attorney 
General  Ottinger,  for  his  vigilance  in 
rounding  up  these  stock  promotion  pi¬ 
rates. 

The  “Financial  Criterion,”  1S5  Devon¬ 
shire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  pro¬ 
hibited  transmission  through  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  mails.  The  “Financial  Criterion” 
is  a  “tipster  sheet.”  The  editor  of  this 
publication  is  Jacob  W.  Stollin,  who  was 
formerly  a  writer  of  a  “tipster  sheet”  put 
out  by  the  Withington  &  Company,  a 
concern  closely  connected  with  the  G.  F. 
Redmond  &  Company,  bueketshop. 


The  “Fiuancialistie  Debater,”  another 
“tipster  sheet,”  published  in  Boston  was 
also  included  in  the  action  of  the  Post 
Master  General  of  Canada.  It  has  been 
promoting  the  sale  of  the  stock  of  the 
Butte  Copper  Consolidated  Mines  Com¬ 
pany  and  Victory  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  both 
of  which  are  listed  for  trading  on  the 
Boston  Curb  Exchange  and  were  pro¬ 
moted  as  so-called  “mystery  stocks.”  — 
Rochester  Better  Business  Bureau. 

The  Post  Master  General  of  Canada 
has  led  the  way  to  bar  the  “tipster 
sheets”  from  the  mails  and  thus  protect 
the  citizens  of  that  country  from  these 
nefarious  swindling  schemes.  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  have  been  warned  repeatedly  of 
the  sinister  methods  employed  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  these  sheets  to  unload  worthless 
stocks.  We  trust  our  own  Post  Office 
Department  will  find  legal  grounds  to 
take  similar  action. 

A  fraud  order  has  been  issued  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  against  the 
Goshen  Dress  Company,  located  at  Gosh¬ 
en,  N.  Y.,  on  the  ground  that  the  con¬ 
cern  has  been  fraudulently  using  the 
mails  in  connection  with  a  system  of 
home  dressmaking.  The  use  of  the  mails 
is  forbidden  the  company,  which  is  from 
New  York,  and  is  said  to  have  taken 
more  than  $50,000  from  women  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. — Dispatch. 

It  seems  strange  that  these  work-at- 
home  concerns  could  persist  as  they  do. 
We  have  exposed  them  for  30  years  or 
more.  They  are  all  on  the  same  plan. 
They  offer  invalids,  cripples  and  feeble 
women  good  pay  for  work  in  the  home, 
but  a  remittance  must  be  made  first  for 
material  that  a  sample  of  the  work  may 
be  submitted.  The  work  is  never  sat¬ 
isfactory.  The  purpose  is  to  sell  the  ma¬ 
terial  at  many  times  its  value.  It  is  the 
meanest  of  all  frauds  because  it  appeals 
to  industrial  and  self-reliant  instincts  of 
women  in  need,  for  the  deliberate  pur¬ 
pose  of  picking  their  pockets. 


Your  paper  is  worth  more  to  me  than 
the  Boston  Better  Business  Bureau,  for  a 
great  many  times  I  find  just  what  I  want 
and  therefore  save  a  lot  of  time — not  that 
I  am  condemning  the  bureau  by  any 
means,  but  they  do  not  come  out  point 
blank  in  their  answers  to  inquiries. 

Massachusetts.  H.  M.  B. 

We  always  try  to  answer  the  questions 
of  our  subscribers  in  such  language  that 
there  is  no  mistaking.  We  believe  in 
“calling  a  spade  a  spade.”  In  other 
words,  crooks  are  so  labeled  without  fear 
or  favor. 


Will  you  let  me  know  whether  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course  in  aviation  given  out 
by  the  Aviation  Institute  of  U.  S.  A., 
1115  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  would  be  worth  while  or  just  a  waste 
of  time?  Aviation  seems  to  be  opening  a 
large  field  of  interesting  work  but  being 
unable  to  get  away  from  home  for  a 
couple  of  years  yet,  I  answered  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  thinking  that  I  might  learn 
quite  a  little  at  home.  W.  z. 

New  Jersey. 

Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  theory  of  aviation  by  cor¬ 
respondence,  but  personal  training  and 
experience  are  so  essential  before  any  ra¬ 
tional  individual  would  attempt  to  operate 
a  flying  machine  that  we  should  consider 
any  investment  in  a  correspondence 
course  a  practical  waste  of  money. 


Teacher  from  Another  State 

I  have  a  sister  who  has  successfully 
taught  six  years  in  Maryland  rural 
schools  and  is  finishing  normal  this  year. 
She  is  desirous  of  coming  here,  and  if  so, 
would  prefer  a  rural  school.  Will  New 
York  accept  a  normal  graduate  from 
Maryland  as  such,  for  teaching?  Is  the 
minimum  wage  still  $20  per  week,  or 
has  that  been  changed?  To  whom  should 
she  apply  for  a  license?  Does  New  York 
have  a  teacher’s  retirement  law?  If  so 
where  can  I  secure  a  copy?  I.  H. 

New  York. 

A  graduate  from  a  Mainland  normal 
school  should  not  experience  difficulty  in 
securing  a  license  to  teach  in  a  rural 
school  in  New  York  State.  You  may  re¬ 
ceive  detailed  information  by  addressing 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

The  minimum  wage  in  rural  districts 
is  still  $20  per  week  but  $25  to  $30  is 
commonly  paid. 

New  York  State  has  a  teachers’  retire¬ 
ment  law.  A  copy  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Albany,  N.  Y.  D.  B.  d. 


Message  From  Rural  ScKool 
Improvement  Society 

Is  consolidation  or  centralization  being 
talked  in  your  cpmmunity?  If  so  send 
us  all  the  facts  you  can  obtain  as  prompt¬ 
ly  as  possible.  The  society  never  has 
been  opposed  to  voluntary  consolidation, 
but  if  we  know  the  facts  in  time  we  shall 
help  sustain  any  school  district  which  is 
opposing  consolidation.  Don’t  take  it  for 
granted  that  someone  else  has  sent  in 
this  information.  If  you  believe  in  “home 
rule”  you  are  in  duty  bound  to  observe 
your  local  situation  and  report  the  facts. 

The  Grangers  of  Chautauqua  County 
are  thoroughly  opposed  to  any  form  of 
forced  consolidation.  The  Pomona  Grange 
has  adopted  strong  resolutions  in  support 
of  this  stand  and  urgently  requested  Hon. 
Joseph  A.  McGinnies,  Speaker  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  who  represents  the  western  por¬ 
tion  of  Chautauqua  County,  to  work  for 
the  passage  of  the  Tlmyer-Gedney  “home 
rule”  bills.  If  Speaker  McGinnies  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Legislature  he  should  be  in¬ 
structed  and  pledged  to  secure  the  repeal 
by  the  Assembly,  of  compulsory  consoli¬ 
dation.  This  achievement  is  within  his 
power. 

We  have  received  many  letters  asking 
what  can  be  done  to  induce  Speaker  Mc¬ 
Ginnies  to  represent  the  will  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  his  district,  which  is  registered  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  support  of  the  Tliayer- 
Gedney  bills.  Our  answer  has  been : 
Now  is  your  opportunity.  You  reside 
within  easy  motoring  distance  of  his 
home.  Pay  him  a  visit.  Present  your 
views.  Ask  him  to  pledge  his  active  sup¬ 
port  to  procure  the  repeal  of  Sections  128 
and  129  of  the  Education  Law  which  al¬ 
low  the  district  superintendent  to  order 
the  consolidation  of  any  district  against 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  particularly 
demand  amendment  of  Article  6-B,  so 
that  it  will  allow  each  district  to  vote 
separately  and  decide  any  question  of  con¬ 
solidation  or  centralization  for  itself  in¬ 
stead  of  allowing  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  a  continuation  of  the  authori¬ 
ty  under  which  he  grants  villages  the 
privilege  of  stealing  country  districts  by 
simply  outvoting  them.  Remind  the 
Speaker  that  he  has  opposed  these  bills 
in  the  past  and  ask  him  what  assurance 
he  will  give  for  the  future.  Delegations 
from  as  many  school  districts  as  possible 
should  call  on  the  Speaker.  Those  who 
cannot  attend  should  write  and  request 
the  Speaker  to  publish  his  position  in  the 
local  papers.  And  we  urge  that  you  call 
as  many  joint  school  meetings  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  use  Grange  meetings  to  discuss 
the  desirability  of  home  rule  in  deciding 
the  consolidation  question  which  is  facing 
every  district  in  the  State.  Speakers  will 
be  provided  whenever  possible. 

The  Pomona  Grange  of  Chautauqua 
County  met  at  Hamlet  on  June  28  and 
29.  Hundreds  of  Grangers  representing 
nearly  40  subordinate  Granges,  which  the 
county  contains,  motored  to  the  little 
hamlet  in  the  hill  country  of  Chautauqua. 
Anyone  attending  these  sessions  could 
not  fail  to  appreciate  that  the  Grange  as 
an  institution  for  the  betterment  of  rural 
kind  comes  very  close  to  the  home  and  the 
church.  The  discussions  and  different 
phases  of  the  program  which  were  ren¬ 
dered  during  the  period  when  the  writer 
was  privileged  to  be  present  were  all 
conducive  to  that  great  objective :  “Bet¬ 
ter  homes,  better  neighbors  and  better 
citizens.”— D.  Boyd  Devendorf,  president, 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. ;  A.  D.  Ostrander,  sec¬ 
retary,  Knowlesville,  N.  Y. 


Sour  Milk  for  Poultry 

What  is  the  value  of  sour  milk  in  the 
mash  for  old  hens  and  chicks?  I  can  get 
all  I  need  for  five  cents  a  gallon.  Will 
it  improve  the  flocks  any?  J.  K. 

The  Storrs  (Conn.)  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  as  a  l’esult  of  studies  of  the  value  of 
milk  for  chicks  and  older  fowls,  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  following  data  expressed 
the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  for  poultry 
of  different  ages:  The  values  given  are, 
per  quart :  First  week,  four  cents.  First 
six  weeks,  two  cents.  First  six  months, 
one  cent.  Laying  hens  or  pullets,  one 
cent.  Breeding  stock,  two  cents.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  that  milk  is  of  great¬ 
est  value  early  in  the  chick’s  life,  gradual¬ 
ly  becoming  less  so  as  age  increases.  Un¬ 
diluted  sour  milk  at  five  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon  is  cheap  food  for  chicks  at  present 
grain  prices.  You  are  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  get  it.  M.  b.  d. 


SPRING  waslate.  Early  summer 
cold  and  rainy.  But  corn  is  com¬ 
ing  fine  now.  Make  the  most  out 
of  it.  Put  it  in  a  Unadilla. 

To  the  many  farmers  who  can’t 
ship  out  their  corn  this  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  corn  borer,  and  seek 
to  eradicate  the  pest  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhood,  the  government  author¬ 
ities’  advice  is:  Ensilage  your  corn 
— a  sure  death  to  this  European 
pest.  The  strongest,  easiest  and 
safest-to-use  silo  for  this  purpose 
is  the  U  nadilla — a  popular  favorite 
— a  tower  of  strength! 

Order  a  Unadilla  now  and  get 
all  the  profit  you  can  out  of  this 
season’s  crop. 

We’re  prepared  to  ship  on  short 
notice,  any  size  in  Oregon  Fir  or 
Spruce. 

Liberal  discount  for  cash  on 
delivery.  Easy  time  payments 
if  wanted.  Write  for  catalogue. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  ft  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


copper- content 

ROSSMETAL 

galvanized 


SILO 


A  Silo  of  lifetime  satisfaction.  No  shrinkage  or 
swelling.  Can  be  increased  in  height.  No  freeze 
troubles.  Easily  erected.  Storm  and  fire-proof. 
Write  today  for  valuable  booklet  Users’  Own 
' Words  written  by  250  owners. 

Easy  terms — Buy  now,  pay  later 
Money-making  proposition  for  agents 

ROSS  &usno  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

(Established  1850)  I  Warder  St. 

Check  items  you  want,  we  will  send  illustrated 
folders  and  full  information.  Mail  today. 


Silos  □ 

Cutters  □ 

Brooder  Houses  □  Hog  Houses  O 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Year*. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  1  • i{L®  > 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEi. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc- 

Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  EsL  mi 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W-k  V  VMan's  Com  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 

W  t(  t-i  Only  $26.  with  bundle  ty  mg  attachment. 
IYI  Uli  FRBE  catalog  showmg|mtwes  ^Har¬ 


vester.  Process 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes" 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  srm  o,  •  „s 
to  your  reouirements,  also  boiler  Tubes.  New  r  . 

PFAFF  Sc  KENDALL,  101  Waydell  St.,  Newark. 


When  you  write  advertisers 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  11  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,  oee 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


...lUTCl)  GOOD,  CLEAN  FEED,  D  A  CC 
WAN  I  tU  BRAN  AND  MIDDLING  DftWO 

for  our  new  attractive  Price  LUt.  VVepay 

freight  on  lots  of  100  or  mo£e_bags.__ Reference,  Com- 


iii  _  . 

JIIJULA 


nlut'V Bank  of  Buffalo.  .1.  BLEICIIFELP  RAG  <fe 
IIIILA  I’  CO.,  IS  Feckham  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Cloth,  racks,  pumps,  graters, 2  second 
Hf  hand  presses.  Catalog  free. 


PALMER  BROS. 


Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Wanted  to  Buy  Carloads  of  Cider  Apples 

State  price  and  delivery  free  car.  H.  CUUSS,  Springfield,  N.  J 

Wanted  to  Buy 


O WASCO  BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Delaware  County 

$6,600 — $2,500  cash 


200-Acre  Dairy  Farm,  27  heart 
cattle,  horses  and  complete  line 
machinery.  Fine  buildings. 
tlEOKCJE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


12-Acre  Fruit  Farm  LASHER, 


to  settle  estate.  MRS.  IDA 
Red  Hook,  New  Terk. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Eetcliworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Students  for  Training  School — The 
Chester  Hospital  School  for  Nurses,  accredited 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  offers  a  three-year 
course  in  nursing  to  single,  young  women,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  35  years.  Educational 
requirements,  one  year  high  school.  Student 
nurses’  uniforms  are  provided  on  admission. 
Text  books  at  cost.  Allowance  for  first  year 
$8  per  month,  second  year  $10  per  month,  third 
year  $12  per  month  witli  full  maintenance.  The 
nurses’  home  grounds,  adjacent  to  hospital,  pro¬ 
vides  hygienic  quarters  for  60  nurses.  Graduate 
nurses  receive  from  $42  to  $48  per  week  with 
maintenance.  Applicants,  address  SfCJPT.,  Ches¬ 
ter  Hospital,  Chester,  Pa. 


iVANTED  at  once,  a  cow  tester  for  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County,  Conn.,  Cow  Test  Association; 
’or  particulars  write  to  PHILIP  F.  DEAN, 
bounty  Agent,  Middletown,  Conn. 


ATTENDANTS,  women  only  $54-$66  month  and 
maintenance;  good  health  required;  vacancies 
n  Creedmore  division;  a  new  hospital  with  op- 
lortunities  for  advancement;  apply  by 
fating  details  to  BROOKLYN  STATE  HOSPI- 
fAL,  681  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  married  man  to  work  on  a  farm 
cutting  brush  and  firewood,  garden  work, 
lawns,  and  miscellaneous  work  about  the  owner  s 
house  and  grounds;  permanent  employment. 
ADVERTISER  4520,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  married,  to  take  full 
charge  at  plant;  one  thoroughly  understanding 
the  business,  brooding,  breeding,  feeding  for 
ecg  production;  wife  do  the  cooking.  IDEAL 
POULTRY  FARM,  Phone  1629,  Westfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged,  educated  farmer,  sin¬ 
gle  or  married,  with  small  family;  I  have  a 
150-acre  farm,  small  tested  herd  making  about 
100  quarts  grade  A  milk;  50  acres  are  in  pas¬ 
ture,  50  in  clover  and  Alfalfa  and  25  in  corn, 
all  the  necessary  machinery  to  work  the  place, 
including  two  good  men;  I  want  a  capable  man 
to  bring  the  production  of  this  farm  to  a  high 
level,  raise  all  necessary  forage,  etc.,  and  at¬ 
tend  to  the  construction  of  necessary  improve¬ 
ments;  one  who  will  make  for  himself  a  perma¬ 
nent  position  in  this  business;  first-class  refer¬ 
ences  required  and  personal  interview  suggested. 
Address,  in  confidence,  and  state  compensation 
expected.  ADVERTISER  4505,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HELP  Wanted  Male— Stephen,  the 
back  at  his  garden  on  HUNTER 
ROAD,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


gardener, 

BROOK 


WANT  a  married  working  dairyman,  no  chil- 
dren,  for  herd  of  about  20  Ayrshires;  helper 
furnished;  must  board  manager;  details  can 
talked  over;  for  September  1.  Address  BOA. 
272,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


NTED— Single  dairy  barn  man;  must  be 

ood  milker,  neat  and  dependable;  board  and 
n  furnished.  BARNES  CO.  FARMS,  t.  F. 
s,  Mgr.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WANTED— Catholic  woman,  keep  house,  care 
for  child  10  years  of  age.  ADA  ERllbk-K 
4525,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED — Efficient  and  experienced  poultry- 
man,  married,  to  care  for  mature  stock  on 
modern  poultry  farm.  O.  A.  NEAVION  &  SON, 
Bridgeville,  Del. 


FED — Night  patrolman  for  game  preserve 
September  1  to  January  31;  good  wages 
right  man;  must  furnish  best  of  refer- 
ADVERT1SER  4528,  care  Rural  New- 


NTED  at  once  single  experienced  poultry- 
an;  must  be  steady,  hard  worker  and 
business;  give  references  first  letter per 
th  and  board.  ADVERTISER  4o36,  care 
al  New-Yorker.  


ITED— Experienced,  single,  clean  milker 
i  stockman;  wages  $65  per  month  and  board 
art,  with  advancement  for  successful  main- 
ice  of  production  and  satisfactory  care  of 
ble  registered  animals;  places  also  open 
ionally  at  other  work  on  large  tarm  for 
having  references  as  to  reliability  and 
iness.  Address  STRATHGLASS  1'  ARM, 
Chester,  N.  Y.  _ 


WANTED — Young  man,  either  married  or  sin¬ 
gle,  who  can  supply  unqualified  references  as 
to  integrity,  initiative  and  a  genuinely  intelli¬ 
gent  interest  in  stock  farming,  to  work  into 
!l  responsible  position  as  assistant  manager  of 
an  extensive  purebred  dairy  cattle  breeding  tarm 
In  the  East.  Full  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
an  industrious  man  to  handle  various  branches 
of  the  work  and  assume  increased  responsibility 
as  ability  is  demonstrated.  Previous  managerial 
experience  not  as  important  as  a  fundamental 
knowledge  of  handling  valuable  stock  and  ma¬ 
chinery  and  doing  farm  work  well.  ADVER- 
liSEl!  4o39,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Wanted  —  Thoroughly  experienced  stenogra¬ 
pher,  preferably  one  familiar  with  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  farm  and  live  stock  work,  on  large 
stock  farm  in  Eastern  New  York;  references  as 
lo  ability  and  accuracy  required.  ADVERTISER 
io40,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Competent  single  poultryman  to  take 
over  management  of  good  commercial  plant; 
must  have  experience,  good  references  and 
enough  confidence  in  bis  ability  to  accept  the 
job  on  profit-sharing  basis;  apply  in  person  or 
by  letter  to  VERNON  K.  MELHADO,  Green 
Pond  Farms,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WANTED — Dependable  man  on  Delaware  County 
dairy  farm;  married  preferred;  house  fur¬ 
nished;  state  wage.  KELLY  BROS.,  Halcotts- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  to  milk  6  cows  and 
assist  farmer;  wages  $50  per  month  and 
board;  steady  job.  Apply  OLD  PEOPLE’S 
HOME,  Box  25,  Cottekill,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Middle-aged  couple,  German  pre¬ 
ferred;  man  all  around,  handy  with  tools; 
woman  to  cook  for  3  in  all  during  AVinter; 
small  wages  but  good,  clean,  pleasant  home  for 
right  party;  hot,  cold  water,  electric  light,  coal, 
wood  to  use;  no  children;  just  to  take  care  of 
house,  farm  in  AVinter,  no  stock  to  feed;  fare 
will  be  paid  if  engaged;  references.  Apply  to 
FREI)  STARKE,  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Herdsman  for  dairy  farm  qualified 
to  produce  certified  milk;  must  be  a  man 
having  experience  with  large  commercial  dairy; 
must  understand  DeLaval  milker;  understand 
farm  crops  and  assume  full  responsibility  for 
the  dairy;  wife  must  be  willing  to  board  farm 
help;  salary  $125  with  liberal  bonus  to  man 
producing  results.  AArrite  ROOM  544,  30  Church 
St.,  New  York  City. 


AVANTED — Couple  on  farm;  man  good  milker, 
capable,  steady,  willing;  wife  good  cook  and 
housekeeper;  give  ages  and  wages  desired.  B. 
H.  CUNNINGHAM,  North  Elba,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Middle-aged  couple  to  take  care  of 
country  place;  man  expected  to  look  after 
poultry,  garden  and  electric  light  engine;  wife 
to  take  care  of  house  and  must  be  a  good  cook; 
permanent  place  and  good  treatment  to  the  right 
kind  of  caretakers.  ADA’ERTISER  4546,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  man,  single  preferred, 
for  herdsman;  must  understand  breeding  and 
how  to  deal  with  common  veterinary  troubles 
and  thoroughly  understand  sanitation,  low  bac¬ 
teria  count  to  be  bis  specialty ;  must  be  _  trust¬ 
worthy  and  able  to  handle  men;  reply  with  all 
particulars  to  BOX  294,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Married  farmer,  good  teamster  and 
milker;  $85  and  usual  privileges;  only  sober 
Protestant  man  with  good  record  considered. 
MANAGER,  AVood  Glen  Farm,  Auburn,  Pa. 

AA’ANTED  —  Married  farmer  on  dairy  farm; 

wages  $75;  state  nationality,  experience  and 
reference.  EUGENE  R.  JACOBS,  Millington, 
N.  J. 


TWO  rooms,  kitchen  and  bath,  to  reliable 
couple  without  children;  must  board  them¬ 
selves  and  be  willing  to  stay  home  nights  and 
look  after  oil  burner,  hot-water  heater  and 
feed  family  pets  with  food  supplied;  extra  jobs 
paid  by  separate  arrangement  if  either  or  both 
of  couple  desire  to  work  on  place;  references 
required.  Write  in  care  of  BOX  5,  Harmon-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


AAT ANTED — Married  couple,  age  45-55,  to  take 
care  of  2  horses,  2  cows,  about  400  hens  and 
keep  place  nice;  compensation  usual  farm  privi¬ 
leges,  milk,  eggs,  butter  if  Mrs.  makes  it,  5- 
room  house,  wood  and  $60.  ADA’ERTISER 
4552,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Strong  single  man,  general  farm, 
10  cows;  good  wages  to  right  man.  AVILLIAM 
SAYLER,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  small  herd;  make 
blitter;  wife  to  board  two  men  at  $35  each; 
house,  fuel,  milk.  SUPT.,  Lamington  Farm, 
R.  F.  D.  3,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  woman  wanted — AVaitress  and  cleaning; 

salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  state 
age,  date  available.  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TU¬ 
BERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


MAN  thoroughly  experienced  raising  sheep  oil 
profit-sharing  basis:  250-acre  farm  near  New 
York  City.  PAUL  GROSS,  Tuxedo,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


FIREPLACE  Doctor — All  smoky  fireplaces  can 
be  cured  of  that  disease  if  the  right  doctor  is 
called;  over  30  years’  experience,  my  work 
guarantees  itself.  JOHN  C.  ELFRING,  214-21 
35th  Ave.,  Bayside,  N.  Y.  Tel.  1S98J. 


POULTRY' MAN,  single,  open  for  position  Sep¬ 
tember  15;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
4476,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Position  as  gardener  by  experienced 
settled  man;  excellent  references.  ADA’ER- 
TXSER  4462,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Rural  school  by  experienced  teacher. 
HARRY  FRENCH,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


AVOMAN  with  10-year-old  boy  wants  position  in 
New  York  State;  competent  liouseworker  and 
cook;  last  place  10  years.  ADVERTISER  4480, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DO  YOU  want  an  efficient  poultryman,  single, 
thoroughly  experienced  hatching,  brooding, 
production,  pedigree  work;  have  increased  flock 
averages  and  bred  many  high  record  contest 
pens;  college  training,  excellent  references.  A. 
DEGEN,  73  Decatur  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ALL-YEAR  steady  position  wanted  on  small  es¬ 
tate,  where  one  man  can  handle  all  tlie  work, 
if  he  is  good  enough;  can  fill  the  bill  perfect  for 
middle-aged  couple  who  want  a  man  they  can 
depend  upon  to  care  for  place  whether  they  are 
at  home  or  away;  American,  white,  single,  28, 
no  tobacco  or  drink,  clean  habits  and  language, 
quiet,  strictly  honest,  obedient  and  always  on 
the  job;  can  drive  and  keep  cars  in  repair;  life 
experience  with  farm  stock  and  general  outdoor 
work;  Connecticut  or  Southern  New  Y’ork  State 
preferred;  wages  $65  to  start,  with  maintenance; 
can  come  on  or  before  August  20;  all  letters 
answered;  a  good  home  and  the  same  treatment 
you  would  give  your  own  son  will  be  returned 
in  service  as  you  would  have  it.  ADA’ERTISER 
4501,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wants  work;  years’  experience, 
good  reference;  cows,  chickens,  lawns,  gar¬ 
dens,  greenhouse.  ADVERTISER  4497,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  wife,  reliable  couple,  desire  position; 

man,  cook;  wife  as  maid;  willing  workers; 
write  stating  salary;  colored.  ADVERTISER 
4522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ASSISTANT  superintendent,  at  present  work¬ 
ing,  wishes  to  improve  position;  English, 
married,  honest  and  steady  worker;  good  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers  and  lawns;  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4523,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  capable  to  manage 
plant,  bandy  with  tools,  result  getter.  AD- 
A'ERTISER  4524,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Quilt  piecing  to  do,  price  reasonable. 
SYBIL  BOREN,  Portland,  Temi. 


YOUNG  man  desires  accommodations  on  farm 
Sept.  1  to  17;  if  desired  can  help  a  little. 
AV.  BAYER,  539  Alabama  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  American,  high  school  graduate,  experi¬ 
enced  with  poultry,  handy  at  odd  jobs,  desires 
position  in  country;  references.  BOX  203,  Mif¬ 
flin,  Pa. 


POSITION  wanted  on  private  estate;  American 
man,  single,  understanding  cows,  lawns,  flow¬ 
ers,  gardens.  SAMUEL  DICKENS,  Gen.  DeL, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


ANYONE  wishing  the  services  of  an  experienced 
organizer  for  co-operative  milk  plant,  or  the 
truth  about  the  T.  B.  testing  of  cattle,  ad¬ 
dress  ADA'ERTISER  4526,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN.  43,  honest,  sober  and  industrious, 
wants  steady  work;  experience  in  poultry; 
A-l  references,  no  milking.  ADA'ERTISER  4529, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


SINGLE  man,  age  23,  considered  first-class 
milker,  wishes  position  in  modern  dairy  as 
herdsman  or  caretaker;  reference  upon,  request; 
sober  and  reliable;  prefer  $65  a  month;  prefer 
place  where  there  Is  chance  for  advancement. 
H.  T.  NUSCHER,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  estate  superintendent,  wishes  position; 

American,  married,  no  small  children;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  all  branches:  capable,  trust¬ 
worthy;  references.  ADA’ERTISER  4543,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 

SINGLE  man,  22,  wishes  farm  work.  ADA'ER- 
TISER  4544,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate  will  take 
complete  charge  of  modern  dairy  herd;  capa¬ 
ble,  experienced  and  efficient;  write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  ADA’ERTISER  4545,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  desire  charge  of  country  place;  good 
butter-maker:  wife  experienced  cook  and 
housekeeper.  ADA'ERTISER  4557,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — By  young  married  man  job  on  poul¬ 
try,  fruit  or  dairy  farm  or  combination  of 
above;  prefer  work  for  owner;  experience;  ref¬ 
erence.  BOX  703,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


CAPABLE,  strong,  honest,  dependable,  married 
manpdairy-poultry ;  both  understand  farming; 
wife  careful  housekeeper-cook;  own  furniture; 
must  settle  September  1;  references.  GEO. 
GLEASON,  227  AVaverly  Place,  New  York  City. 


PRACTICAL,  experienced  dairyman,  sober,  re¬ 
liable,  desires  work  in  certified  bottling  plant 
or  pasteurizing  plant;  references.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  4548,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER,  married,  will  take  entire  charge  of 
farm  estate;  can  furnish  A-l  references.  It. 
HEZEL,  R.  1).  No.  1,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


AA’ANTED — Position  as  manager  or  working  fore¬ 
man,  thoroughly  understands  farming,  and 
dairying,  understands  handling  help;  can  board 
help;  married,  two  children,  girl  18  years,  boy 
13  years;  state  wages  and  privileges,  etc.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  44,  Spring  Mount,  Pa. 


ON  POULTRY  farm,  position  wanted  by  young 
man,  inexperienced  but  earnest,  anxious  learn 
business.  A.  X’EREZ,  1033  East  29th  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  AA’anted — American  farmer,  married, 
general  farming;  first-class  milker;  small  fami¬ 
ly;  reference.  AVERTISER  4553,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  with  life  experience  on  private 
and  commercial  plants,  desires  position;  wife 
can  board  help;  highly  recommended.  ADVER¬ 
TISED  4555,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  would  like  work  on  dairy  farm; 

able  worker;  education;  references;  6tate 
wages.  AVM.  D.  AVILLEVER,  7201  4th  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  want  position,  middle-aged,  active; 

man,  gardener,  poultry,  handy  with  carpenter 
tools;  wife  will  assist  in  housework  or  laun¬ 
dress;  permanent,  references.  ADVERTISER 
,  1549,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farm  manager  seeks  position  on 
up-to-date  place  where  results  count;  am  first- 
class  stock  and  dairyman;  interested  in  regis¬ 
tered  cattle;  prefer  Guernseys;  would  consider 
share  proposition  near  good  market;  New  Jer¬ 
sey  or  Connecticut  preferred;  married,  no  tobacco 
or  booze;  good  references;  state  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4550,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  couple,  childless,  want  board¬ 
ing-house  on  estate.  ADA'ERTISER  4551,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

AA'ANTED — Large  dairy  farm,  stocked,  equipped 
at  rental,  or  would  take  important  superiii- 
tendeney;  references  on  efficiency  and  integrity. 
ADA’ERTISER  4461,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  Delaware 
County;  325  acres,  latest  improvements  in 
house  and  barn :  thoroughbred  cattle  and  sheep. 
Inquire  of  IRVIN  CONKLIN,  Downsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 110  acres,  40  acres  Concord  grapes, 
20  in  wheat,  corn  and  Alfalfa;  young  peach 
and  apple  orchard;  good  soil;  farm  machiney  and 
stock;  three  good  houses,  barn  and  other  build¬ 
ings;  near  Dover,  Del.;  good  schools  and 
churches;  city  water  and  electric  light  supply; 
all  city  conveniences;  low  price  to  prompt  buyer. 
GEO.  P.  HUDSON,  Dover,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Hundred-acre  Alfalfa  dairy  farm  in 
limestone  belt  of  Madison  County;  with  or 
without  stock.  BOX  686,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Bungalow,  5  rooms,  bath,  2  lots, 
water,  gas,  electric,  heating;  convenient  to 
stores  and  trains;  45  minutes  from  New  York- 
sacrifice,  $4,500,  half  cash.  TRYON,  AVelling- 
ton  Ave.,  Closter,  N.  J. 


IDEAL  mountain  country  home,  beautiful  scen¬ 
ery;  3  acres,  5-room  house,  running  water, 
electricity,  batli,  garage;  all  kind  fruits;  close 
to  station,  stores;  $4,800.  C.  B.,  Box  8,  Middle 
A’alley,  N.  J. 


AA'ANTED — 5-20  acres,  with  or  without  build¬ 
ings,  suitable  for  poultry,  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  farming;  good  location,  with  the  best  of 
land  on  highway  on  east  side  of  Hudson  River, 
south  or  north  of  Poughkeepsie  suits  best;  state 
particulars  and  price.  ALBIN  E.  HENNIGER, 
Box  54,  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED  to  rent  or  buy,  dairy  farm,  about 
100  acres,  New  York  State;  stocked;  give 
description  and  terms.  ADVERTISER  4531, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  A'ermont  farm  or  country 
home;  unusual  buildings,  every  convenience; 
200  acres  land,  125  tractor  tilled;  magnificent 
pine  grove,  river  runs  through  the  property; 
golf  club  two  miles,  bridle  paths,  three  large 
lakes  within  10  miles;  for  sale  at  sacrifice 
price;  apply  to  owner  on  premises.  STRONG- 
HEART  FARYI,  Brandon,  Vt. 


FULLY  equipped  100-acre  farm,  19  cows,  10  head 
of  young  stock,  3  horses,  all  modern  machinery 
including  tractor  and  milking  machine;  electric 
lighted,  on  hard  road;  one  mile  from  hustling 
town;  possession  given  with  four  thousand 
down.  AVrite  EMERY  MOYER,  Canajoharie, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 10  acres,  6-room  house,  barn  45x18; 

located  114  miles  from  State  road  on  good 
country  road;  neighbors,  schools  and  excellent 
markets  very  convenient;  buildings  fair,  land 
neglected;  good  water;  price  $3,000.  HERBERT 
AA’ELLS,  Route  3,  Southbury,  Conn. 


GOSHEN,  N.  Y'. — For  rent  122-acre  model  farm 
in  best  condition;  yearly  rental  $1,200;  barns 
and  buildings  remodeled  and  equipped  for  the 
production  and  bottling  of  grade  A  raw  or  cer¬ 
tified  milk;  reference;  for  full  particulars  write 
DR.  JOHN  L.  KELLY,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  107  acres,  60  in  cultivation, 
balance  wood  and  timber;  good  house  and  out¬ 
buildings  and  equipment;  good  fertile  land;  for 
particulars  write  A.  E.  AVALKER,  Farmington, 
DeL 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1107. 


DAIRY’  farm  manager,  married,  will  be  open 
for  position;  experienced  with  registered  cat¬ 
tle,  feeding,  breeding,  calf  raising,  veterinary 
work  and  certified  milk  production:  would  pre¬ 
fer  taking  full  charge  of  high-class  cattle  on 
estate;  first-class  references  as  to  character  and 
ability;  please  state  salary.  ADA’ERTISER 
4530,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARYI  superintendent  or  working  foreman;  un¬ 
derstand  farming  in  all  it  branches;  stock  and 
field  work,  repairing  and  building  and  piping, 
handling  of  help,  raising  and  breeding  cattle 
and  poultry,  veterinary  work;  am  open;  can 
take  charge  at  once;  would  consider  farm  where 
result  is  needed;  German-American,  35,  mar¬ 
ried;  will  board  extra  help  at  $30:  wages  $125 
per  month  and  privilege.  ADA’ERTISER  4532, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


AA’ANTED — Position  on  a  farm  or  estate;  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work  and  handy  with  carpentrv, 
masonery,  etc.;  within  50  miles  of  New  Y’ork 
City,  if  possible  in  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER 
4533,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  and  chauffeur  wish  position  in  small 
family,  either  city  or  country;  can  furnish 
references.  ADA’ERTISER  4527,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


MARRIED  man,  43,  with  son  17,  dairy-farm 
raised,  dry-hand  milkers,  machine  operators, 
feeding,  testing,  showing,  calf  raising,  grade  A 
and  certified  milk;  use  neither  liquor  or  ciga¬ 
rettes;  reasonable  wages.  ADVERTISER  4534, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  poultryman-gardener,  desires 
position  in  Central  Jersey;  able  to  care  for 
estate  and  drive  car;  references  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  4535,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER-COOK,  refined  woman  with 
boy  6  years;  good  cook,  clean  worker,  best 
reference;  estate.  ADA’ERTISER  4537,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Position  as  herdsman  in  New  York 
or  New  Jersey  October  1,  by  a  married, 
Protestant,  American,  with  one  child;  20  years’ 
experience;  wages  $100  a  month  with  free  house 
and  usual  privileges  expected.  ADA’ERTISER 
4538,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  has  opening  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  September  1;  handy  with  tools:  best  of 
reference.  JOHN  SIYIONSON,  Star  Route, 
Honesdale,  Pa. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  wishes  position  as  manager 
between  September  and  January,  1929;  can 
handle  white  and  colored  help;  have  managed 
successfully  beef  cattle,  hog  and  Alfalfa  farm 
of  800  acres;  small  family;  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  4541,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  American  Protestant  couple  desire  posi¬ 
tion  caretakers;  New  England,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  preferred;  experienced  poultryman;  excel¬ 
lent  references.  ADY’ERTISfER  4542,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 8-room  modern  bungalow,  hardwood 
floors,  water,  bathroom  and  lavatory,  central 
beat,  acetylene  light;  nearest  neighbor  one-third 
mile  in  one  direction,  two  miles  in  any  other; 
hunting,  fishing;  all  out  of  doors  to  live  in. 
JAY1ES  P.  LONG,  Lakemont,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  SALE — 4  acres,  all  kinds  of  fruits;  large 
11-room  house;  suitable  for  poultry  and  truck¬ 
ing  or  boarding  house;  sacrifice  $3,600.  CHAS. 
SIGRIST,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 75  and  12-acre  farms,  good  build¬ 
ings:  grand  for  Summer  homes;  price  $1,600 
and  $1,200;  location  Otsego  County.  YIATIE 
FITZGERALD,  Box  53,  Cherry  A’alley,  N.  Y. 


CRANBERRY  bog,  Central  New  Jersey,  30 
acres,  fully  equipped;  bargain.  ADVERTISER 
4490,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Countryhouse  or  small  farm,  well- 
built  house,  good  water,  beautiful  views  in 
mountain  section;  not  over  4  hours  from  New 
Y’ork;  state  price  and  full  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4513,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Beginning  April  1,  1929,  a  dairy 
farm  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  with  stables 
for  about  40  milking  cows;  a  five-year  lease  will 
be  given  if  desired;  it’s  a  desirable  location. 
ADA’ERTISER  4519,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


PROFITABLE  100-acre  fruit  farm.  C.  J.  YIO- 
BERG,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


FARYI  for  sale — A  farm  that  is  ail  asset — not  a 
liability — making  money  every  day  in  the 
week;  will  make  $10,000  per  year  in  hands  of 
any  good  dairyman:  milk  sold  at  retail  18c  per 
quart  in  city  of  20,000,  five  miles  distant;  on 
concrete  highway;  160  acres,  12-room  house,  all 
improvements;  tenant  house;  Jamesway  equipped 
barn,  40  stanchions;  sanitary  milk  plant,  all 
Frigidaire  equipped;  land  all  tractor  worked; 
more  hay  than  can  use;  all  up-to-date  machin¬ 
ery;  25  head  Guernseys,  200  hens,  10  pigs,  2 
horses;  Chevrolet  truck,  International  tractor; 
fine  views,  artesian  water,  near  church,  school, 
store,  post  office;  60  miles  from  New  York  City; 
price,  including  stock,  equipment  and  milk  busi¬ 
ness  $45,000;  will  leave  up  to  $20,000  mortgage. 
ADVERTISER  4518,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Del-YIar-A’a  poultry  farm,  300  acres, 
2,500  ready  to  lay  pullets;  lights,  water;  all 
supplies  including  feed  and  crops;  estimated  $2,- 
000  worth  of  saw  timber  and  about  $2,000 
worth  of  firewood  now  ready  to  cut;  no  in¬ 
fection  on  range;  gross  income  1927,  $11,500; 
labor  income  $5,500;  auto  included;  2  miles  from 
station,  one  mile  stone  road;  price  $16,000,  half 
cash,  balance  on  terms  to  suit  purchaser.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  4510,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 60-acre  farm,  two-family  house  and 
necessary  buildings;  never  failing  water,  close 
to  school,  church,  railroad,  etc.;  ground  slightly 
rolling  with  southern  exposure;  would  make  ex¬ 
cellent  poultry  farm;  a  real  farm  for  the  price 
of  the  house,  $5,000.  EDAVARD  C.  BROAVN, 
Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


DELCO-LIGHT  ANNOUNCES: 


A  NEW  Power  and  Light  Plant 


for  the  BIGGER  JOB: 


Four 'Cylinder,  1500  Watt,  Farm  Electric 
Plant  for  the  BIG  power  and  light  jobs . 
Develops  3  H.  P.  at  the  pulley .  A  big 
time,  work,  and  money  saver.  Mail  coupon 

for  all  the  facts. 


WHAT  if  your  farm  or  country  place 
does  require  a  super-abundance  of 
electric  power?  What  if  it  does  need  surplus 
electric  light?  What  if  the  average  farm  elec¬ 
tric  plant  doesn’t  give  you  all  the  power  and 
light  that  you  need? 

No  matter.  For  now  there’s  a  new  Delco- 
Light  for  the  bigger  jobs — a  plant  that  gives 
you  safe  electric  light  for  every  purpose — 
that  gives  you  ample  power  for  the  milking 
machine,  the  Frigidaire  automatic  refrigera¬ 
tor  and  milk  cooler,  for  sawing  wood,  for 
running  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery — that 
brings  the  best  of  city  comforts  to  your  door. 
All  are  yours  with  this  big ,  new  super- 
powered  Delco-Light. 

Perhaps  you  own  a  country  hotel  or  a 
wayside  inn.  Then  welcome  the  big,  new 
Delco-Light  that  handles  the  hardest  jobs 
with  ease.  With  this  plant  there’s  no  longer 
any  need  to  tolerate  old  lighting  methods. 
Have  electric  lights  in  every  room.  An  auto¬ 
matic  refrigerator  in  the  kitchen.  A  flashing 
electric  sign  to  stop  the  passerby. 

The  big,  new  Delco-Light  is  powered  for  ' 
just  such  heavy  service . 

Big  reserves  of  power  at 
yoar  finger  tips 

So  with  country  stores — with  country  filling 
stations.  The  new  Delco-Light  furnishes 
ample  power  for  operating  air  compressors 
and  automatic  refrigerators.  Brings  safe  elec¬ 
tric  lights  to  banish  dim  and  dangerous 
lamps  and  lanterns — to  give  your  place  of 
business  the  modern  atmosphere. 

And  consider  country  schools  and  churches 
— village  lodge  halls  and  public  buildings. 

The  big,  new  Delco-Light  furnishes  ample 
power  and  light  even  here. 

And  what  a  sound  investment!  With  elec¬ 
tric  power  and  light  comes  a  marked  increase 
in  real  estate  and  rental  values — extra  profits 
for  the  owners  of  the  buildings — credit 
for  the  men  who  manage  them. 


In  short,  this 
newest  Delco- 
Light  of  super¬ 
strength  was 
made  especially 
for  hard  and  heavy 

duty.  Rely  on  it  to  give  you  unfailing  power 
and  light — lots  of  it — when,  where  and  as 
you  want  it. 

Built  like  a  fine  car 

Examine  the  4-cylinder  automobile  type  en¬ 
gine  on  the  big,  new  Delco-Light.  It’s  air¬ 
cooled  to  make  starting  quick  and  certain. 
No  coddling  on  wintry  mornings.  No  frozen 
water  jackets.  Here  is  automatic  battery 
ignition  and  an  A.  C.  Fuel  Pump  as  in 
General  Motors  cars.  No  grease  cups  to 
bother  with.  Oiling  is  automatic. 

A  dollar  goes  a  long  way 

With  this  big,  new  Delco-Light  you  can  use 
up  to  ten  25  watt  lamps  right  from  the  battery 
— without  a  single  turn  of  the  engine.  Thus 
less  fuel  is  used.  A  patented  device  draws 
crank  case  oil  fumes  back  through  the  car¬ 
buretor — saving  both  fuel  and  oil. 

Extra  strong — extra  heavy 

When  you’ve  got  a  plant  like  this  you’ve 
got  something — a  plant  that’s  built  to  be  on 


Ample  POWER 
and  LIGHT  for 

Large  Farms 

Estates 

Hotels 

Summer  Resorts 
Stores 

Filling  Stations 
Schools 
Churches 
Tourist  Camps 
Lodge  Halls 
Public  Buildings 
and  similar  places  re¬ 
quiring  dependable 
electric  power  and  light 

Write  for  full 
particulars 


the  job  when  your  grand-children  grow  up. 
Look  at  the  way  it’s  made.  Extra  strong  and 
extra  heavy.  Few  working  parts.  No  com¬ 
plicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order  and 
cause  trouble.  A  super-powered  farm  electric 
plant,  that  thousands  have  been  waiting  for. 

Free  literature — mail  coupon 

No  matter  where  you  live,  the  big,  new  Heavy 
Duty  Delco-Light  gives  you  a  super-abun¬ 
dance  of  electric  power  and  light  for  big  and 
little  jobs.  Light  for  the  house,  barns  and 
barn  lots.  Power  for  household  electric  ap¬ 
pliances — for  the  milking  machine  ana 
similar  farm  equipment — even  enough  for 
such  jobs  as  sawing  wood  and  running  ah 
kinds  of  farm  machinery. 

Get  the  facts  about  this  big,  new  Delco- 
Light.  The  nearest  Delco-Light  man  will 
gladly  give  you  complete  information.  Or 
simply  mail  the  coupon  for  new  illustrated 
literature.  Do  it  now — before  you  forget. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  O. 


Domestic  Electric  Company,  Inc. 


S\{ore  than  3 00,000  Satisfied  Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 

DEPENDABLE  FARM  ELECTRICITY 


Also  Manufacturers  of 


Tj>w 

Ij^YS 


ELECTRIC 


ATER 
SYSTEMS 


Products  of  General  Motors 


39  West  45th  Street 


fctEW  YORK  CITY 


Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

MAIL  THIS 

39  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Send  free  your  new  literature 

on  the  big,  new 

Heavy  Duty  Delco-Light  Plant. 
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History  of  the  H  olstein  Cow 


HE  Holstein-Friesian  breed  origi¬ 
nated  in  Holland,  and  more  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  province  of  Friesland.  It 
is  not,  as  the  name  would  indicate, 
native  to  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
which  is  in  North  Germany.  The 
combined  name  Holstein-Friesian, 
the  official  name  of  the  breed  in 
America,  resulted  from  a  union  of  the  Holstein 
Breeders’  Association  and  the  Dutch  Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1885.  In  common  usage  now  in  America 
the  breed  is  called  Holstein. 

The  ancestor  of  the  breed,  according  to  Kellor,  was 
the  Bos  Primigenius,  the  wild  ox  of  Europe.  The 
breed  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  existence.  Historical 
references  indicate  that  these  cattle  have  been  bred 
in  the  same  region  for  at  least  two  thousand  years, 
and  probably  there  has  been  very  little,  if  any,  mix¬ 
ing  of  outside  blood.  In  the  time  of  Caesar  the 
region  now  part  of  Holland  was  famous  for  its  cat¬ 
tle.  In  the  ninth  century  Holland  was  well  known 
for  its  cheese  and  butter.  According  to  Motley,  Hol¬ 
land  in  the  seventeenth  century  exported  annually 
large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  was  noted 
for  its  immense  oxen.  This  reputation  has  been 
maintained  ever  since,  and  during  all  of  these  cen¬ 
turies  cattle  rearing  has  been  almost  the  exclusive 
business  of  the  Holland  farmers.  Today  no  fruit  is 
grown  and  very  little  grain.  The  caring  for  cows, 
the  growing  and  preparing  of  feed  for  them,  and  the 
utilizing  of  milk  for  butter  and  cheese  manufacture 
monopolize  the  attention  of  the  farmers. 

Frederick  L.  Houghton,  late  secretary  of  the  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesian  Association,  says:  “Holstein-Friesian 
history,  as  far  as  known,  began  three  hundred 
years  B.  C.  on  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea, 
where  these  cattle  were 
owned  by  the  Friesian 
people,  and  where,  two 
hundred  years  later,  a 
German  tribe  from 
Hesse,  settling  near  the 
Friesians,  are  believed 
to  have  mingled  the 
blood  of  their  black  cat¬ 
tle  with  that  of  the 
white  herds  of  their 
neighbors.” 

The  Holstein-Friesian 
breed  is  best  developed 
in  its  native  home,  the 
province  of  Friesland 
and  across  the  Zuider 
Zee  in  North  Holland. 

It.  has  been  the  parent 
stock  of  several  others, 
which  through  local  in¬ 
fluences  have  been 
somewhat  modified 
from  the  original.  Most 
prominent  of  these  are 
the  Oldenburg,  East 
Friesian,  East  Prussian, 

Holland  and  the  Fland¬ 
ers  of  Belgium. 

The  Holland  cattle  or 
their  descendants  in 
these  latter  mentioned 
breeds  are  now  dis¬ 
tributed  over  a  large  portion  of  Northern  Europe, 
including  Russia.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  Holland  cattle  were  taken  into  England 
where,  according  to  Professor  Low,  the  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  authority,  they  were  a  factor  in  the  formation 
of  the  Teeswater  or  Shorthorn  breed.  It  is  also  be¬ 
lieved  that  Holland  blood  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  foundation  stock  from  which  the  present  Ayr¬ 
shire  breed  is  descended. 

The  best  part  of  Holland  lies  almost  entirely  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  kept  out  by  enor¬ 
mous  dykes.  The  land  is  very  fertile  and  is  almost 
exclusively  used  for  growing  grass.  The  farmers, 
who  are  mainly  tenants,  pay  from  .$30  per  acre  up¬ 
wards  annual  rent.  The  land,  which  is  seldom  sold, 
is  valued  at  from  $800  to  $2,000  per  acre. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  world  does  the  cow  receive 
such  careful  attention  as  in  Holland.  About  the 
first  of  October  the  cattle  are  placed  in  the  stable, 
which  is  often  separated  only  by  a  door  from  the 
living-room  of  the  family,  and  remain  there  con¬ 
stantly,  as  a  rule,  until  the  first  of  May.  The  stables 
and  the  cows  are  kept  in  a  condition  beyond  criti¬ 
cism  from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  If  an  animal  be¬ 
comes  soiled  with  manure,  she  is  washed  and  cleaned 
carefully  before  milking.  The  feed  is  mostly  hay, 
with  a  small  allowance  of  linseed  or  other  cake. 

In  the  Summer  season  the  cattle  are*  kept  in  the 
pastures  and  not  brought  to  the  barns.  The  milkers 
carry  the  milk  from  the  pastures  rather  than  fatigue 
the  cows  by  driving  them.  If  a  cold  wind  blows  up 
the  cows  are  at  once  blanketed  in  the  pasture.  Great 
care  is  taken  in  raising  stock  only  from  the  best 
animals.  Only  a  few  bulls  and  about  one-fifth  of  the 
heifers  are  raised,  and  these  from  the  best  milkers 
only. 

In  1869  Mr.  Gerrit  S.  Miller,  an  importer,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  conditions  in  Holland,  said,  “While 
1  was  in  Holland  selecting  animals,  the  peasants 
there  devoted  their  whole  time  to  cattle  breeding 
and  dairying.  The  farms  were  separated  by  small 
canals  or  ditches,  and  often'  a  whale’s  rib  or  jaw 
was  set  up  in  the  pastures  for  the  stock  to  rub 
against.  The  kitchen  and  dining-room  was  often  in 
one  corner  of  the  cow  stable,  with  no  partition  be¬ 
tween.  The  cows  were  usually  fastened  with  their 
heads  toward  the  side  of  the  building,  which  was 


well  lighted  with  windows,  and  they  stood  on  a 
level  raised  a  foot  or  more  above  the  floor,  with  a 
trench  behind  them  18  inches  or  two  feet  deep  by  a 
foot  wide,  which  was  cleaned  and  washed  out  twice 
a  day.  At  a  convenient  height  over  the  drain  a  wire 
or  rope  was  suspended,  to  which  the  cows’  tails  were 
fastened.”  Miller  also  quotes  Caesar  as  saying  that 
lie  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  Friesians  of  cattle. 

A  few  Holsteins  were  imported  early,  but  were  not 
kept  pure.  The  first  importations  to  be  kept  pure 
were  made  into  Massachusetts  in  1861.  Between 
1875  and  1885  about  ten  thousand  were  imported  and 
from  these  are  descended  most  of  the  animals  of  the 
breed  now  in  America.  The  only  animals  imported 
since  1895  were  a  few  in  1903.  The  explanations  of 
the  small  number  imported  since  that  date  are  the 
high  fee  required  by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  for  registering  imported  animals,  and  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Holland,  which 
has  resulted  in  a  quarantine  most  of  the  time  during 
the  past  35  years. 

The  1920  census  showed  a  total  of  531,725  head  of 
registered  animals  of  this  breed  in  the  United  States. 
The  five  leading  States  at  this  time  were  New 
York,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 
The  number  in  the  Southern  States  is  limited. 

The  first  breed  association,  known  as  the  Holstein 
Herd  Book  Association,  was  organized  in  1873,  and 
five  years  later  the  Dutch  Friesian  Association  was 
formed.  In  1S85  the  two  united  under  the  name 
Holstein-Friesian. 

The  Holsteins  are  the  largest  of  the  dairy  breeds. 
The  cows  average  1,250  lbs.,  although  cows  may  run 
as  high  as  2,000  lbs.  The  bulls  vary  from  1,800  to 
2,200,  although  some  have  reached  2,500  lbs.  The 


Group  of  Holsteins  at  Pasture.  Fig.  509 

tendency  in  recent  years  seems  to  be  toward  a  larger 
type.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cows  holding 
the  largest  official  records  are  in  practically  every 
case  above  the  average  of  the  breed  in  size. 

On  the  average  the  cattle  of  this  breed,  as  found 
in  Holland,  show  somewhat  more  of  a  beef  type  than 
those  found  in  America.  The  Holland  farmer  gen¬ 
erally  sells  his  cows  for  beef  at  a  comparatively 
young  age,  and  he  also  expects  a  considerable  income 
from  veal  production. 

Among  the  cattle  of  that  part  of  Holland  from 
which  the  ancestors  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  breed 
of  America  came,  are  a  small  number  with  red  and 
white  markings  in  place  of  black  and  white.  The 
animals  are  not  discriminated  against  in  Holland  so 
far  as  registry  is  concerned,  although  the  breeders  in 
late  years  prefer  the  black  and  white. 

The  average  production  of  Holstein  cows  is  ap¬ 
proximately  9,000  lbs.  of  milk  containing  310  lbs.  of 
fat.  This  breed  produces  more  milk,  on  the  average, 
and  at  a  cheaper  cost  for  100  lbs.  than  any  other 
breed.  The  per  cent  of  fat  averages  the  lowest. 

There  are  no  well-defined  families  among  the  Hol¬ 
steins,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  breeds.  Hol¬ 
stein  breeders  often  refer  to  certain  animals  in  a 
way  that  would  suggest  a  family.  But  this  means 
only  that  the  animal  is  a  descendant  of  the  noted 
animal  mentioned.  The  Holstein  breeders  trace  their 
lines  of  breeding  ordinarily  back  to  a  great  founda¬ 
tion  cow.  The  Holstein  breeders  have  followed  the 
practice  of  the  Holland  breeders,  and  have  had 
somewhat  of  an  aversion  to  inbreeding  and  line¬ 
breeding. 

The  first  entries  in  Advanced  Registry  were  made 
in  1886.  Under  the  original  plan  the  animals  were 
admitted  on  making  certain  milk  and  butter  records 
as  the  result  of  tests  made  and  reported  by  the 
owners  themselves,  and  after  an  inspector  had 
scored  and  examined  the  animal.  This  association 
was  the  first  to  adopt  the  Babcock  test  as  their  of¬ 
ficial  method,  which  was  in  1894.  Later  the  rules 
were  changed,  and  since  that  time  the  test  super¬ 
visor  reports  the  yield  of  milk  and  fat. 

The  test  may  be  any  length  from  seven  days  to 
12  months.  This  breed  is  the  only  one  that  holds 
short-time  tests,  and  even  this  one  now  favors  the 
long-time  test  more  than  formerly.  The  following 


are  typical  high  production  records : 

Holstein-Friesian  Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Fnt- 

May  Walker  Ollia  Olmstead .  31,610  1,218 

Duchess  Skylark  Ormsby .  27,761  1,205 

Finderne  Pride  Johanna  Rue  ....  28,403  1,170 

Segis  Pietertje  Prospect .  37,381  1*159 

Adirondac  Wietske  Dairy  Maid .. .  34,401  1  130 

Neeltje  Mercedes  DeKol  Homest’d  30,565  L131 

As  we  glance  over  the  noteworthy  work  which  has 
been  done,  we  notice  that  the  greatest  work  has  been 
done  in  the  last  century,  and  the  best  part  of  this 
has  been  done  in  the  last  two  decades.  When  we 
consider  that  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  were  considered  the  same,  and  that  the 
Ayrshire  was  restricted  to  its  native  county  of  Ayr¬ 
shire,  while  the  Holstein  was  not  even  heard  of  in 
the  United  States,  we  realize  what  tremendous  im¬ 
provement  has  been  wrought. 

When  we  consider  that  the  average  production  of 
milk  per  cow  in  the  United  States  is  only  a  little 
over  3,000  lbs.  and  then  look  at  the  records  of  such 
cows  as  Segis  Pietertje  Prospect  with  over  37,000 
lbs.,  we  realize  what  a  tremendous  field  we  have 
before  us.  j.  w>  a 

Potato  Blight  Weather 

OT  and  muggy!  Good  blight  weather,  isn’t 
it?”  Most  people  seem  to  think  that  blight 
comes  during  warm,  humid  periods.  My  experience 
of  the  past  several  years  gives  a  definite  answer  to 
this  question,  and  the  answer  is  positively  “no.” 
Others  claim  that  a  rainy  season  is  necessary  fox- 
blight  in  potatoes.  This  isn’t  entirely  true  either 
according  to  my  experience,  for  the  season  of  1927 

was  unusually  dry  at 
Ithaca,  and  yet  I  had 
plenty  of  blight  in  my 
experimental  field. 

The  difficulty  seems 
to  be  that  no  allowance 
is  made  for  “period  of 
incubation.”  No  one  ex¬ 
pects  an  egg  to  turn  in¬ 
to  a  chicken  over  night 
or  to  hatch  because  the 
weather  is  “hot  and 
muggy.”  The  egg  must 
incubate  for  so  many 
days  and  then  the 
chicken  comes  out  rain 
or  shine.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  fungus  which 
causes  blight.  The  incu¬ 
bation  period  for  a 
hen’s  egg  is  about  21 
days,  whereas  the  per¬ 
iod  for  Phytoplitliora 
infestans,  the  fungus 
which  causes  blight  of 
potato,  is  about  five 
days.  The  incubator  for 
the  fungus  is  a  potato 
plant,  and  is  not  run  at 
a  constant  temperature. 
The  incubation  pei-iod, 
therefore,  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  external  condi¬ 
tions  and  ranges  from 
four  to  six  days.  In  or¬ 
der  to  figure  out  what  kind  of  weather  is  favorable 
for  blight,  one  must  look  back  to  the  weather  of 
four,  five  or  six  days  before  the  spots  first  begin  to 
appear  on  the  leaves.  The  day  on  which  the  spots 
appear  may  be  hot  and  muggy,  but  the  day  that  the 
blight  got  started  almost  certainly  was  “cold  and 
clammy.” 

The  white  frost  on  the  under  side  of  a  blighted  leaf 
consists  principally  of  spores  of  the  Phytoplitliora. 
(This  word  was  made  up  of  two  Greek  words  and 
means  a  devourer  of  plants.)  Any  small  spot  of 
“frost”  consists  of  thousands  of  spores,  and  a  spot 
the  size  of  a  penny  would  contain  easily  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  spores.  Each  spore  is  almost  ex¬ 
actly  the  shape  of  a  hen’s  egg,  but  whereas  the  egg 
would  yield  one  chick,  the  spore  turns  out  eight  or 
ten  “spore-chicks.”  The  “spore-chicks”  or  swarm 
spores  are  so  named  because  they  can  move  about  in 
a  drop  of  water.  They  are  the  bodies  that  sprout  on 
the  potato  leaf,  and  send  out  tubes  or  pipes  that 
enter  the  leaf  tissue.  These  tubes  are  nourished 
from  the  substance  of  the  leaf,  and  after  a  few  days 
become  so  numerous  that  they  kill  the  leaf.  A  few 
hours  before  the  leaf  tissue  turns  black  some  of  the 
tubes  of  the  fungus  push  to  the  surface,  and  begin 
to  form  a  new  crop  of  spores.  The  spore-bearing 
area  progresses  outward  as  the  spot  increases  in 
size,  so  that  new  spores  ai-e  formed  every  day  until 
the  leaf  is  devoured  completely. 

My  two  comparisons  with  the  hen’s  egg  are  not 
consistent,  because  the  fungus  has  a  stage  in  its  de¬ 
velopment  which  the  egg  does  not  have.  There  is 
another  very  marked  difference,  and  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one.  The  egg  is  more  likely  to  germinate  it 
it  is  incubated  at  a  uniformly  high  temperature.  An 
egg  that  had  been  in  cold  storage  for  a  week  would 
not  be  put  in  the  incubator.  The  spore  of  Phytoph- 
thora,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  thoroughly  chillm 
to  make  it  germinate.  Last  Summer  I  set  thousand  s 
of  spores  to  germinate  one  day  when  the  thermom¬ 
eter  stood  at  60  degrees  and  the  air  was  full  0 
mist  and  fog.  Not  a  single  spore  germinated .  - 

week  later  I  searched  cai-efully  in  my  potato  pate 
for  new  spots  but  none  could  be  found.  It  has  bee 
known  for  15  years  that  low  tempei-ature  is  a  tax'  - 
in  the  germination  of  Phytoplitliora  spores. 
ingly,  on  that  same  day  some  spores  were  placed 
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Lambs  in  Mrs.  Fredcnburg' s  Flock.  Fig.  511 


erates  130  acres  of  hill  land.  In  a  trip  to  Maine  and 
return,  1  saw  10,000  pieces  of  similar  land  bringing 
small,  or  no  returns.  In  addition  to  about  80  ewes 
she  keeps  a  few  cows,  'and  only  a  small  part  of  the 
place  is  tillable.  There  the  Winter  hay  is  grown, 
and  she  competes  with  nobody  to  ruin  prices  by  tear¬ 
ing  up  sod.  There  must  be  new  sets  of  clover,  and 
men  are  hired  to  make  them,  and  to  harvest  the 
hay.  Any  corn  fodder  that  is  grown  or  bought  is 
stored  in  a  barn  at  some  distance  to  give  exercise, 
and  the  sheep  browse  or  lie  on  the  hills  during  the 
day.  The  hay  is  fed  in  mangers  in  a  nearby  barn. 

She  kept  80  ewes  last  Winter,  and  at  lambing  time 
lost  but  two,  colic  from  rich  milk,  but  that  was 
enough,  so  others  not  so  well  to  do  were  used  to 
lower  the  surplus.  The  gross  sales  were,  wool  .$312 
and  five-month  lambs  $316,  with  a  flock  larger  and 
better.  Remember,  six  years  ago  she  had  never  seen 
a  baby  lamb.  When  she  began  on  the  place  there 
were  a  few  dejected  ewes  that  could  not  raise  lambs, 
and  she  fed  15  by  hand.  These  are  the  returns  of 
a  woman,  new  to  the  work,  who  also  gets  regular 
milk  checks.  Then  what  about  a  man?  Young  folks 
are  constantly  running  away  from  such  chances,  on 
much  better  land,  deserting  homes,  gardens  and 
fruits  for  seemingly  more  cash.  This  lady  takes  all 
care  of  the  live  stock,  with  half  time  leisure,  and 
gets  more  joy  out  of  it  than  others  who  have  to  hunt 


recreation.  A  big  bunch  of  pet  lambs  that  impede 
her  progress  is  more  fascinating-  than  a  carload  of 
bridge  cards. 

I  give  this,  a  woman’s  experience,  for  the  benefit 
of  men  who  have  their  families  drudging.  There  are 
sectional  and  national  deficits  with  money  in  them 
if  men  would  but  look  up  over  the  edges  of  their 
ruts ;  if  they  would  just  stop  following  the  mob  and 
competing  with  it  •  to  ruin  prices  for  it  and  them¬ 
selves.  There  are  examples  at  all  times  to  teach 
them.  Right  now  those  sidings  of  cars  with  pota¬ 
toes  not  worth  the  freight  is  one.  I  remark  that  on 
our  200  acres  the  potato  patch  is  15  feet  by  10  feet. 
There  is  a  5,500,000  sheep  shortage  in  New  York  and 
other  shortages  if  the  mob  would  just  think,  and 
these  could  be  turned  to,  like  this  woman  who  op¬ 
erates  for  pleasure  and  profit.  These  lost  flocks  re¬ 
stored  would  restore  the  happiness  of  the  East  that 
now  has  but  little  profit  except  on  tourists.  Drudg¬ 
ery  has  run  the  boys  off  during  the  past  two  genera¬ 
tions,  and  left  the  most  populous  cemeteries  in 
America.  This  talk  answers  my  questioners. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Success  and  Orchard  Location 

THE  purpose  of  orchard  planting  and  development 
is  financial  profit.  There  are  two  possible  ways 
to  make  a  profit  from  an  orchard  investment.  One 
is  to  plant  a  new  orchard  or  develop  one  already 
started  so  as  to  sell  it  to  a  prospective  fruit  grow¬ 
er  for  more  than  it  has  cost.  The  other  is  to  start  or 
improve  one  for  fruit  production  as  a  business  or 
livelihood. 

Of  the  first,  the  less  said  the  better,  as  the  ability 
of  the  orchard  to  produce  fruit  consistently  at  a 
profit  is  too  often,  unfortunately  for  the  industry  as 
well  as  the  buyer,  a  secondary  consideration  to  the 
promoter. 


Mrs.  Fredcnburg,  an  Ohio  Sliccp  Farmer.  Fig.  510 


,  refrigerator  (incubator)  where  the  thermometer 

i(o0(l  .q  50  degrees.  Three  hours  later  the  water 
S  fairly  seething  with  swarm-spores.  A  difference 
10  degrees  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
at, out  germination. 

The  swarm-spore  has  some  kinks  in  its  devel op- 

pnt  too.  At  50  degrees  it  will  move  about  for  sev- 
”J.al  hours.  Change  the  temperature  to  70  degrees, 
the  movement  stops  and  within  half  an  hour  the 
[  onng  is  under  way.  Within  two  hours  a  pipe  has 
been  sent  into  the  leaf  tissue  and  the  little  growing 
ftm"-us  is  no  longer  dependent  on  external  moisture 
for  "its  development.  Nor  is  Bordeaux  mixture  effec¬ 
tive  if  applied  at  this  time.  The  leaf  must  be  copper 
plated  before  the  boring  begins.  Then  the  little 
jilantlet  absorbs  some  copper  instead  of  potato  leaf 
and  it  dies. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  that  the 
finwus  is  well  fixed  to  wipe  out  the  potato  complete- 
h  provided  only  that  conditions  are  right.  What 
the  fungus  does  from  digging  time  until  August  or 
September  of  the  next  year  is  a  long  story  with 
some  obscure  chapters  in  it.  But  let  us  start  with  a 
few  blight  spots  in  a  field  of  potatoes.  What  condi¬ 
tions  would  be  most  favorable  for  the  complete  de¬ 
struction  of  the  crop?  , 

First  of  all  it  would  be  best  to  have  a  cloudy  day 
with  some  mist  and  fog.  This  would  allow  for  the 
development  of  an  abundance  of  spores 
around  the  spots.  Usually  there  are 
plenty  of  air  currents  even  in  a  fog,  but 
a  few  little  puffs  of  air  from  time  to 
time  would  help  to  scatter  the  spores 
widely.  Following  such  a  day  the 
night  temperature  should  drop  below 
f>0  degrees  at  some  time  before  one  or 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  would 
bring  down  a  heavy  dew  and  would 
set  the  spores  into  action.  By  four 
or  five  o’clock  the  swarm-spores  -would 
be  dashing  about  actively  in  the  drops 
of  dew.  By  six  o'clock  the  temperature 
would  begin  to  go  up  and  by  the  time 
it  got  to  60  degrees  plenty  of  the 
swarmers  would  settle  down  and  begin 
to  bore.  By  eight  o’clock  most  of  them 
would  be  inside,  and  a  new  blight  spot 
would  be  inevitable. 

Another  day  of  the  same  kind  of 
weather  would  be  helpful,  but  I  would 
much  rather  have  a  repetition  of  such 
conditions  a  week  later.  Then  there 
would  lie  so  many  more  spots  and  so 
many  millions  of  spores  that  the  field 
might  be  wiped  out  at  this  one  shot. 

It  would  be  better,  though,  to  have  at 
this  later  period  a  week  of  showery 
weather  with  cold  nights  and  heavy 
dew.  Nothing  but  the  most  thorough 
applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  week  could  prevent  com¬ 
plete  destruction  of  the  crop. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  few  potato 
plants  known  in  the  world  that  do  not 
blight.  I  have  two  of  these  in  my  pos¬ 
session,  and  have  been  trying  to  put 
their  blight  resistance  into  some  va¬ 
riety  that  is  a  commercial  possibility. 

I  mentioned  this  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  of  October  15  last.  When  I 
wrote  that  article  I  was  thinking  about 
a  plant  which  had  been  grown  from  a 
true  seed ;  the  seed  started  in  the 
greenhouse  in  May  of  that  year  and 
which  at  digging  time  had  18  smooth, 
round,  white-skin  tubers  of  marketable 
size.  This  year  the  whole  lot  is  af¬ 
fected  with  leaf-roll.  Many  of  my  other 
promising  hybrids  have  leaf-roll  and 
may  be  lost  completely.  What  good  is 
a  blight-proof  potato  if  it  is  going  to 
run  out  with  leaf-roll,  or  some  other 
degenerating  disease?  It  looks  as 
though  the  next  job  is  to  search  for  plants  that  are 
immune  from  these  other  diseases.  d.  reddick. 

New  York  State  College. 


Sheep  for  Relief  in  the  East 

f  CEVERAL  letters  from  members  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
^  family  influence  the  following.  The  East  has 
not  been  making  such  a  fuss  about  relief  as  the 
West,  but  it  might  as  well  have  some,  too.  Let  us 
suppose  New  England  and  New  York  had  as  many 
Weep  as  they  once  had.  They  should  have  them  is 
the  warrant  for  supposing.  Say  New  York  had  5,- 
•>00,000  more.  That  would  call  for  600,000  acres  of 
pasture  and  400,000  acres  for  hay.  Let  us  suppose 
that  only  one-quarter  of  that  million  acres  is  under 
the  plow.  If  it  were  not,  what  a  saving  it  would  he 
on  bone  labor,  seed,  fertilizers  and  machinery.  Fol¬ 
low  this  with  New  England  and  what  peace,  comfort, 
saving.  fi*om  purchase  of  above  supplies,  early  and 
mte  toil,  and  dealing  with  obstreperous  business  and 
otvil  authorities. 

Erass  is  the  best,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  feed 
moated,  and  sheep  will  utilize  it  better  than  other 
journals.  They  can  live  the  whole  year  on  it  and 
,  ay,  and  give  fair  returns,  but  give  more  profit  with 
<l  little  grain  in  Winter  and  about  lambing  time.  A 
lttle  grain  could  be  bought  at  Toledo  or  Chicago 
yW  110  expense  added  except  freight,  and  the  sheep 
their  own  mills.  Besides,  some  can  be  grown 
‘  „  1,11110  easily  on  land  adapted  to  it.  The  manure 
•I  S1  abled  sheep  is  the  best  known,  and  20  loads  per 
■  (i.e  will  produce  a  crop  on  soil  no  matter  how  poor. 

m  the  most  convenient  also  since  it  needs  but  one 
‘'lulling  and  can  lie  until  suitable  days  to  haul  it. 
j  UH‘b  lo;'ve  almost  the  whole  Summer  for  other 
j  >  und  quite  a  lot  of  the  Winter  also, 
st  ."l  l  lu?  ^ere  §'*ve  the  results  of  a  woman  with 
°°b-  She  is  a  widow  in  the  next  county,  and  op¬ 


In  the  second  case  the  hopeful  grower  must  at  the 
outset  make  a  decision  that  will  make  possible  or  im¬ 
possible  the  success  of  his  venture — he  must  select 
a  location  and  site.  To  the  novice  this  may  not  seem 
a  difficult  or  vital  matter.  But  suppose  we  con¬ 
sider  the  question  from  a  few  angles. 

In  competitive  business  of  whatever  nature  there 
are  certain  most  favorable  locations  where  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce,  manufacture  or  sell  goods  more 
steadily,  with  less  overhead  per  volume  of  business 
done,  competition  and  uncertainty  as  to  uncontroll¬ 
able  factors,  than  in  any  others.  In  such  locations 
success  is  assured  if  average  intelligence,  industry 
and  knowledge  are  possessed.  There  are  other  loca¬ 
tions  where  in  normal  times  moderate  success  is 
probable  but  in  any  period  of  depression  or  hard 
times  losses  will  occur  preventing  consistent  pros¬ 
perity.  There  are  still  other  locations  which  at  oc¬ 
casional  periods  pay  exceedingly  well  but  which  have 
long  intervals  of  inactivity. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  grocery  in  the  center  of  a 
large,  restricted  residential  district  where  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  constant  and  the  number  of  desirable 
stores  is  purposely  limited.  In  such  a  location  a 
capable  grocer  is  practically  certain  of  marked 
success. 

In  the  case  of  a  grocer  located  in  a  neighborhood 
where  there  are  more  stores  available  than  needed,  * 
business  may  be  lost  from  time  to  time 
by  new  stores  opening  and  diverting 
some  of  his  trade.  Even  though  these 
rivals  may  fail  they  may  permit  little 
average  profit  over  a  period  of  years. 

Then,  in  the  case  of  a  grocer  starting 
in  a  Summer  resort  where  business  is 
good  for  only  a  small  part  of  the  year, 
or  in  an  industrial  town  where  strikes 
and  shutdowns  are  frequent,  failure  is 
almost  certain  unless  he  has  other 
sources  of  income  in  slack  times. 

To  approximate  the  first  and  ideal 
condition  an  orchard  site  must  be  in  a 
locality  where  there  is  a  constantly 
available  market  for  the  kinds  of  fruit 
to  be  produced  and  where  the  acreage 
of  land  best  suited  for  the  purpose  is 
not  large  enough  to  oversupplv  the 
best  demand.  There  are  many  large 
sites  with  a  limited  amount  of  deep, 
well  drained,  congenial  soil,  having 
sufficient  elevation  to  be  safe  from 
frosts,  within  economical  trucking  dis¬ 
tance  of  them.  If  such  locations  can 
be  obtained  at  favorable  prices,  fruit 
can  be  produced  at  a  profit  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  distant  orchards.  The  sav¬ 
ing  in  transportation  cost,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  selling  a  well-known,  home¬ 
grown  quality  product,  the  saving  in 
returnable  packages  often  possible,  the 
better  condition  in  which  the  fruit  can 
be  offered  and  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  requirements  of  one’s  con¬ 
sumers  constantly,  should  assure  suc¬ 
cess  for  fruit  grown  under  such  condi¬ 
tions. 

A  large  part  of  the  fruit  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  however,  must  be  grown  under  less 
ideal  conditions.  Unless  the  location 
has  some  superlative  characteristics 
failure  must  result. 

The  second  class  comprises  those 
that  are  so  far  from  any  market  capa¬ 
ble  of  using  the  output  produced  in  the 
locality  that  distant  markets  must  be 
found  either  through  local  buyers  or 
city  agents.  Other  producing  districts, 
even  though  more  remote  from  the  po¬ 
tential  markets  have  much  the  same 
chance  to  use  them  and  definitely  com¬ 
pete  with  one’s  product.  In  years  of 
average  national  production  if  desir¬ 
able  varieties  and  quality  are  grown, 
a  fair  profit  may  result  and  in  occasional  years  of 
scarcity  large  returns  be  realized,  but  crops  in  bump¬ 
er  years  are  sure  to  be  produced  at  a  loss.  Only  the 
most  favorable  sites  in  such  localities  can  be  made 
into  profitable  orchards.  Such  a  site  should  be  as 
immune  to  frost  damage  as  possible  either  through 
water  protection  or  air  drainage.  High  elevations 
exposed  to  cold  upper  winds  and  cloud  mists  must 
be  avoided  as  well  as  pockets  where  dampness 
lingers.  Deep,  well-drained  soil  that  does  not  pack 
or  bake  readily  but  responds  to  cover  crops  is  most 
desirable.  Limestone  districts  seem  specially  favor¬ 
able.  Nearness  to  good  roads,  railroads  or  boats  is 
essential,  also  an  available  supply  of  efficient  labor 
at  fair  wages.  It  is  an  advantage  to  be  in  a  center 
of  similar  production  so  as  to  secure  supplies,  pack¬ 
ages  and  packing  labor  and  marketing  facilities  in 
co-operation  with  one's  neighbors. 

The  third  class  covers  many  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  weather  conditions  frequently  wipe  out 
the  crop  and  good  yields  are  uncertain  and  infre¬ 
quent.  While  exceedingly  fine  fruit  is  produced  oc¬ 
casionally  and  readily  sold  at  good  prices  to  home 
markets,  the  barren  years  are  almost  certain  to  eat 
up  the  returns  of  the  good  years. 

It  often  happens  that  a  man  owns  or  becomes  the 
owner  of  a  farm.  He  finds  little  prospect  of  success 
in  other  crops  and  longs  to  grow  fruit  because  he 
loves  trees  or  knows  of  profitable  orchards  where 
the  work  seems  more  pleasant  and  interesting.  Un¬ 
less  such  a  man  is  absolutely  sure  that  his  land  is 
exceptionally  well  adapted  to  growing  the  trees  that 
he  wishes  to  plant  he  might  better  sell  his  place  if 
necessary,  find  as  near  an  ideal  situation  as  possible 
and  plant  his  trees  there.  Any  orchard  that  is  plant¬ 
ed  in  an  unfavorable  location  is  not  only  sure  to  be 
a  disappointment  and  probable  source  of  loss  to  the 
owner  but  also  an  injury  to  the  industry.  There  are 
many  orchards  all  over  the  country  that  are  losing 
their  owners  money  and  help  to  keep  down  the  prices 
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of  fruit  for  those  who  are  in  more  favor¬ 
able  places.  Unfortunately,  many  such 
orchards  are  large  ones  planted  by  specu¬ 
lators  and  capitalists  who  do  not  care  or 
know  enough  about  the  necessary  condi¬ 
tions  to  be  certain  of  obtaining  ideal  land 
for  their  orchards.  People  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  know,  whether  experienced  grow¬ 
ers  or  State  officials,  should  not  hesitate 
to  discourage  those  who  ask  their  advice 
from  planting  on  undesirable  sites  even 
at  the  risk  of  their  displeasure.  Many  a 
large  planting  which  is  producing  or  will 
produce  at  a  loss  would  have  never  been 
acquired  or  planted  if  the  straightfor¬ 
ward,  honest  opinion  of  the  expert  or 
friend  had  been  given  instead  of  the  easy 
compromise  which  the  gambler  hoped  to 
receive.  For  fruit  growing  by  anyone 
lacking  long  experience  or  thorough  train¬ 
ing  is  a  great  gamble  and  changing  condi¬ 
tions  keep  the  wisest  orchardists  guess¬ 
ing.  E.  STUART  HUBBARD. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  Holds 
Summer  Meeting 

A  beautiful  day,  a  well-organized  tour 
through  an  intensive  fruit  and  vegetable 
producing  section,  a  number  of  good  talks 
in  the  afternoon,  and  an  extensive  ex¬ 
hibit  of  machinery  for  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  farms  made  the  Summer  meeting 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 
Society  held  on  Aug.  14  one  of  the  best 
which  old-timers  in  the  organization  can 
remember.  These  annual  Summer  meet¬ 
ings  combine  the  advantages  of  a  picnic 
with  congenial  friends  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  obtaining  a  good  general  view 
of  the  horticultural  industry  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  part  of  the  State  each  year. 

Members  of  the  society  assembled  in 
the  morning  at  the  farm  of  Emmor 
Roberts  near  Moorestown,  where  an  op¬ 
portunity  was  offered  of  examining  the 
stationary  spray  plant  which  was  in¬ 
stalled  this  Spring.  This  spray  plant, 
covering  45  acres  of  bearing  apples,  has 
overhead  pipes  running  through  the  or¬ 
chard  so  that  any  tree  may  be  reached 
with  a  200-ft.  lead  of  hose.  A  typical 
Burlington  County  packing  house  in¬ 
cluding  a  grading  and  a  wiping  machine 
was  seen  in  operation  on  this  farm. 

The  tour  continued  through  country 
that  is  predominantly  horticultural. 
Many  of  the  farms  will  average  around 
100  acres  in  size,  and  are  planted  almost 
exclusively  to  fruits  and  vegetables.  Ap¬ 
ples  occupy  the  largest  acreage,  closely 
followed  by  peaches,  while  there  are  large 
plantings  of  grapes  and  cherries,  some 
pears,  and  large  acreages  of  beets,  car¬ 
rots,  beans,  peas,  radishes,  spinach,  sweet 
corn,  asparagus,  rhubarb  and  tomatoes. 

The  next  stop  was  made  at  one  of  the 
farms  of  Lester  Collins,  wffiere  85  acres  of 
bearing  pear  trees  were  seen,  one  of 
the  largest  plantings  in  the  State.  A 
packing  house  capable  of  handling  2,000 
bushels  of  apples  a  day,  a  grader,  a  wiper 
and  two  washing  machines  were  seen  on 
this  farm.  At  the  next  stop,  on  the  farm 
of  the  Campbell  iSoup.  Company,  one  of 
the  largest  plant-growing  layouts  in  the 
East  was  seen.  There  are  25  acres  of 
hotbeds  used  for  the  production  of  to¬ 
mato  plants  in  the  Spring,  but  now 
planted  to  carrots.  All  of  these  hotbeds 
are  irrigated. 

Shortly  after  one  o’clock  the  tour,  in¬ 
cluding  by  now  close  to  500  people, 
reached  the  farm  of  E.  A.  Mechling  near 
Moorestown  where  a  buffet  luncheon  was 
served  through  the  courtesy  of  B.  S.  and 
E.  A.  Mechling.  After  luncheon  the  So¬ 
ciety  gathered  on  Mr.  Mechling’ s  spa¬ 
cious  front  lawn  to  hear  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable- 
growing  industry  from  experts  from  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  and  the  State  Pepartment  of  Mar¬ 
kets.  Talks  were  given  by  Prof.  M.  A. 
Blake,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Horticul¬ 
ture  :  Prof.  L.  G.  Schermerhorn,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Vegetable  Gardening; 
Dr.  T.  J.  Headlee,  entomologist,  and  Dr. 
W.  H.  Martin,  plant  pathologist,  all  of 
the  Experiment  Station,  and  by  W.  W. 
Oley,  Chief  State  Bureau  of  Markets  at 
Trenton. 

Considerable  attention  was  paid  this 
year  to  exhibits.  Prizes  were  offered  for 
the  best  plates  of  early  apples  and  early 
peaches,  while  a  number  of  the  newer 
varieties  of  fruit  were  on  display.  Espe¬ 
cial  interest  was  shown  in  the  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  peaches  originated  at  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  including 
Cumberland,  Golden  Jubilee  and  others, 
some  named  and  some  still  under  number 
only. 

As  soon  as  the  speaking  program  was 
over  the  crowd  flocked  to  a  nearby  orch¬ 
ard  where  representatives  of  various 
makers  of  horticultural  machinery  were 
waiting  to  demonstrate  their  line.  Fruit 
and  vegetable  dusters  and  sprayers,  grad¬ 
ing  and  packing  machinery,  trucks  and 
tractors,  a  power  brush  picker,  a _ washing 
machine,  cultivators  and  fertilizer  dis¬ 
tributors  were  operated  or  explained. 

J.  H.  CLARK. 

N.  J.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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Market  Gardening  and 
Side-lines 

We  have  told  before  how  we  combine 
farming  with  landscape  gardening.  The 
market  gardening  uses  our  land  and  keeps 
the  greater  part  of  it  in  excellent  shape, 
and  the  landscape  construction  work  we 


do  bra  nursery,  too  far  distant  to  do  it 
themselves  profitably. 

The  first  chore  to  take  our  attention  is 
of  course  the  starting  of  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  beets,  and  the 
like  so  that  we  may  hope  to  have  them 
early.  These  plants  are  already  hardened 
off,  and  ready  to  put  into  the  open  field, 
when  the  weather  permits,  about  June  10 
for  tomatoes  and  earlier  for  the  other 
vegetables. 

The  next  is  our  strawberry  bed.  The 
one  which  is  to  bear  each  year  must  have 
the  salt-hay  mulching  removed  as  soon 
as  the  plants  show  signs  of  starting.  Then 
a  liberal  covering  of  good  grade  horse 
manure  which  serves  to  keep  the  berries 
from  being  sandy  and  also  makes  them 
big  and  luscious.  This  year  the  beds  had 
to  be  weeded,  as  there  was  much  growth 
late  in  the  Fall.  The  new  beds  must  be 
set  out  also,  which  means  a  hectic  time 
of  digging,  cleaning  and  setting  about 
15,000  plants.  The  only  fertilizer  used 
on  these  new  beds  will  be  that  put  on 
next  Spring.  Our  land  is  so  rich  that 
they  do  not  require  any  more. 

The  planting  was  done  early  this  year, 
as  my  husband  was  away  for  10  or  12 
days  along  the  early  part  of  June,  and 
everything  had  to  be  in  by  then.  This 
meant  planting  of  the  other  vegetables, 
such  as  potatoes,  peas,  carrots,  another 
sowing  of  beets,  to  be  used  for  pickling 
along  the  latter  part  of  August,  onions, 
celery,  turnips,  parsnips,  shell  beans, 
pickling  cucumbers,  also  slicing  cukes, 
lettuce,  and  so  on  down  through  the  list. 

We  find  shell  beans  and  peas  our  most 
profitable  crops  taken  by  themselves,  but 
there  ax*e  always  failures,  and  we  do  not 
believe  in  having  “all  of  our  eggs  in  one 
basket.”  The  Improved  French  Horticul¬ 
tural  is  the  bean  we  use,  and  they  are 
very  well  liked,  usually  we  are  unable  to 
fill  all  of  our  orders,  and  we  plant  more 
every  year.  We  use  Telephone  and  Lax- 
tonian  peas,  and  average  about  $3.85  per 
bushel.  The  chief  problem  with  these 
crops  is  the  picking,  which  we  have  to  do 
ourselves,  as  it  is  not  a  popular  job. 

The  construction  work  which  we  do  is 
preparing  lawns,  and  seeding  them ;  the 
cleaning  out  of  pockets  in  rocks,  and  re¬ 
filling  with  good  soil  for  the  popular  rock- 
gardens,  grading  and  planting.  Of  course 
this  work  requires  some  knowledge  of  the 
general  needs  of  rock  plants,  and  also  a 
study  of  prevailing  conditions. 

My  husband’s  knowledge  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  almost  entirely  from  reading  and 
conversation  with  those  who  already 
know  the  subject,  and  to  date  he  has  made 
a  success  of  everything  he  has  under¬ 
taken.  He  worked  into  the  business  in 
the  beginning  through  having  annual  and 
perennial  plants  to  sell.  After  learning 
the  habits  of  the  plants  and  their  needs 
as  to  sun,  moisture,  and  kind  of  soil,  he 
was  pretty  well  fitted  to  plant  them  and 
have  them  do  well.  Down  near  the 
beaches  folks  have  found  it  so  hard  to 
have  successful  gardens,  as  the  gardens 
dry  out  so  with  the  thin  soil,  almost  sand. 
We  have  quite  wonderful  results  by  dig¬ 
ging  out  trenches  where  the  gardens  are 
to  be,  and  putting  in  a  layer  of  heavy 
clay  and  then  the  soil  and  fertilizer  over 
that.  This  makes  a  much  better  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  plants,  and  they  have  well 
repaid  their  owners. 

Of  course  it  takes  time  and  patience  to 
work  into  a  business  of  this  sort,  and 
one  has  to  go  slowly  and  acquire  the  nec¬ 
essary  knowledge  as  one  goes  along,  but 
it  does  pay  very  well,  and  brings  work 
during  September,  October,  November  and 
sometimes  a  week  in  December,  when 
otherwise  the  income  is  almost  nothing 
for  regular  fanners.  mbs.  r.  A.  B. 

Maine. 


Sheep  in  Orchard 

I  have  two  young  orchards,  one  con¬ 
sisting  of  10  acres  of  four-year-old  ap¬ 
ple  and  peach  trees,  the  other  eight  acres 
of  three-year-old  apple  and  peach  trees. 
I  am  anxious  to  keep  a  flock  of  good 
sheep.  Will  it  be  possible  to  keep  sheep 
there?  Or  would  the  sheep  destroy  the 
young  trees  by  nibbling  at  the  bark  and 
young  leaves  of  the  trees?  V.  k.  M. 

It  happens  that  we  have  a  letter  from 
a  man  who  has  put  sheep  in  an  orchard, 
and  found  that  they  barked  the  trees 
very  seriously.  On  the  basis  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  it  would  seem  decidedly  risky 
to  do  this.  Sheep  do  not  always  act  in 
this  way,  but  there  is  a  possibility  that 
•they  will  take  a  notion  to  eat  the  bark 
regardless  of  whether  they  have  plenty 
of  other  food  or  not. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Because  of 
the  rapid  inroads  of  the  European  corn- 
borer,  infecting  certain  sections  of  the 
New  Jersey  corn  belt,  an  embargo  has 
been  put  into  effect  preventing  the  im¬ 
portation  of  sweet  corn  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  restricted  area  is  in  Wood- 
bridge  township,  Middlesex  County,  and 
a  part  of  Hudson  County  lying  East  of 
the  Hackensack  River  and  Newark  Bay 
and  including  Hoboken.  Outside  of  this 
section  a  vigil  has  been  maintained  to 
prevent  sweet  corn  from  coming  into  the 
State  from  Long  Island  and  Northern 
States.  William  B.  Duryee,  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  said 
Aug.  21,  that  while  New  Jersey  was  not 
seriously  affected  with  the  borer,  it  was 
feared  that  the  embargo  would  have  to 
be  placed  in  other  sections  shortly  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  insects.  Pa¬ 
trols  along  the  highways  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  State  have  been  active 
since  Aug.  8,  when  the  embargo  in  the 


restricted  area  went  into  effect.  Up  to 
Aug.  11,  17,185  vehicles  had  been  stopped 
in  the  State  and  15,075  dozens  of  ears 
of  corn  seized.  The  corn  was  in  ship¬ 
ment  from  New  York  and  other  States, 
coming  into  New  Jersey.  A  new  out¬ 
break  of  the  borer  has  been  discovered 
in  Riverdale  township,  Bergen  County. 
This  section  was  immediately  quaran¬ 
tined.  The  embargo  was  placed  at  the 
request  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  South  Jersey  area  has  not 
been  infected. 

An  interim  payment  of  $34,000,000  was 
made  at  the  end  of  July  by  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Pool  to  its  more  than  140,000 
farmer  members  in  the  three  prairie 
provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta.  This  was  the  second  interim 
payment  made  by  the  Pool  for  the  1927- 
28  crop  and  the  largest  ever  made  since 
the  Canadian  Wheat  Pool  began  opera¬ 
tions  four  years  ago.  The  final  payment 
for  the  1927-2S  crop  year  will  be  made 
this  month. 

Recently  Canadian  wheat  to  the  value 
of  about.  $5,000,000  was  shipped  from 
Montreal  to  Russia.  Before  the  war 
Canada’s  greatest  competitor  in  the 
wheat  markets  of  the  world  was  Russia. 
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Strawberry  Plants 

POT  GROWN  plants  set  in  Aug.  and  Sept,  will  bear  a 
fair  crop  next  spring.  Howard  17  and  Samplk  *1.50  per 
25 ;  *4.50  per  100.  Mastadon  Everbearing  *2.00  per  26; 
*7.50  per  100.  Raspberry  and  other  berry  plants,  hardy 
perennials, shrubs,  evergreens  and  trees  for  fall  planting. 
Catalog  fret.  CEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  PUTNEY,  VT. 
‘‘Grown  in  Vermont  It’s  Hardy." 


Do  Your 
Own  Con¬ 
crete  Work 


Save  About 
Hall  (be  Cost 

Put  In  those  much- 
needed  walks,  steps, 
feeding  platform, 
chicken,  hog-house  a 
your  own  fence  posts- 
permanent  sanitary 
ments. 

With  a  low-prit  _ 

MIXER  you  can  mix  a  wheelbarroiaMoad  j 
per  minute  ^easily  and  thoroughly  —  the  I 
hard  .work  of  mixing  by  hand  is  done  away 
with.  The  Handy  is  operated  either  by 
hand  or  engine  power.  Easy  to  move  — no 
farm  job  too  small  or  too  large.  Built  of 
steel —  will  last  for  years;  also  serves  for 
mixing  slops,  mashes,  washing  root  crops 
etc.  —  a  handy  machine. 

“One  Hundred  and  One  Farm  Uses 
for  Concrete”  —  valuable  booklet  free” 
Also  literature  describing  the  Handy 
Write  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois' 
and  ask  for  Package  MB-937. 


Once 

Good,  clean  peach  or  tomato 
carriers,  complete  with  six  i-ot 
tills,  divider  and  lid.  Bnshti 
stave  baskets,  hampers,  onion 
crates,  egg  cases,  bands.  All 
kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
packages. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU. 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


'LANDSCAPE  WITH 

r°ved  Peofltes 

Hardy,  beautifully  varied  color 
range.  Approved  Peonie* 
are  the  best  varieties  —  the  ones  we  rec¬ 
ommend  to  our  friends.  Approved  Peony 
roots  are  most  reliable  —  mature  stock 
thoroughly  tested  out  in  our  own  plantings. 

Write  for  free  booklet  on  Peonies 
INDIAN  SPRING  FARMS,  Inc. 

Box  R  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


Flower  and  Berry  Plants 

for  September  and  October  Planting 

235  varieties  of  Hollyhocks,  Columbines,  Delphiniums, 
Oriental  Poppies,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Irises,  Anemones  and 
other  Perennial  Flower  Plants  that  live  outdoors  during 
winter  and  will  bloom  next  summer  and  every  summer 
for  many  years.  Also  Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Asparagus, 
Grape  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 

■  This  small  notice  of  the  most  wonderful 

I  Iris  bargain  in  the  world  is  not  lost  if 
you  see  it.  Think  of  it  :  20  different  varieties  o! 

gorgeous  flowered  Irises,  labeled  and  postpaid  for  only 
•  1.  Six  orders  for  only  $6.  Very  Special:  1  Am 
bassadeur;  1  Mother  of  Pearl  and  1  Gov.  Hughes  for 
only  St,  Bix  orders  for  only  $5.  Mixed  Irises  only 
SS.SO  per  100,  postpaid.  Tell  your  neighbors.  Irises 
beautify  the  Garden  when  it  is  bare  of  other  color 
Irises  will  grow  in  all  soils  anywhere.  Orders  filled  now. 
Circular  free.  A.  ■  .  KATKAMIER,  MACEDON,  N.  Y 


“NORTHERN  GROWN  PERENNIALS” 

Try  our  Northern  Grown  Perennials,  they  are  always 
strong  in  vitality  and  full  of  PEP.  Nearly  200  varietits 
to  select  from.  Free  catalogues  on  Strawflowers  and 
Perennials  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

CHEqUAMEGON  FLOWER  GAR0EHS,  V.  E.  Brubaker.  Mgr.,  Washburn, Wit. 


EVERGREENS 

Raise  youfbwn  Ornamental  Evergreens. 

3  “BABY”  TREES  (3  varieties)  or .  *  6.00 

12  “BABY”  TREES  (3  varieties)  tor .  1  6.00 

POMEROY  BLUE  SPRUCE  GARDENS 
New  Milford,  Conn. 


¥70  R  SALE — White  Narcissi  ami  Yellow  Daffodil  Bulbs, 
p  76c  per  doz.  Cl.  M.  SHUMAN  Kenoza  Labe,  N.  J 


Ctraufhorrv  Plante  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free, 
dirawoerry  riams  BASIL  PERKY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


AMERICAN  NUT  JOURNAL 


Official  Journal.  Copy  20c. 
$2  Year*  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Seed  Wheat 


Heavy- yielding  .^elected  strains, 
grown  from  hand-picked  sc-d  on  the  famous  wheat  soils 
of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  Regularly  produces  increases 
of  5,  10  and  more  bushels  per  acre.  Full  of  vitality  all 
undesirable  grains  removed.  Cleaned  clean — no  smut, 
garlic,  rye,  cockle  or  other  weed  seeds. 

Leap’s  Prolific,  Forward,  Trumbull  —  finest  beardless  varieties. 
Also  the  best-known  bearded  types.  All  of  them  proved  by  long 
experience  as  best  suited  for  this  part  of  the  country. 

Have  you  received  your  copy  of  Hoffman’s  Wheat  Book 
for  1928-29,  now  ready  ?  Write  for  it  today — it’s  free. 
Also  ask  for  samples  of  leading  strains. 

Box  425,  Landisvllle, 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  inc 
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po  you  remember 
the  Chicago  fire? 

You  probably  don’t,  but  the 
point  is  that  if  Mrs.  O’Leary 
had  had  a  flashlight,  the  cow 
wouldn’t  have  kicked  over  the 
lantern  and  burned  down  the 
town.  Now  you  may  have  kick¬ 
less  cows  or  non-spill  lan¬ 
terns  but,  even  so,  you’d  be 
better  off  with  an  Eveready 

Flashlight. 

You  can  get  one — a  genuine 
Eveready — for  as  little  as  a 
dollar.  Keep  it  loaded  with 
long -lasting  Eveready  Bat¬ 
teries  and  you  have  a  light¬ 
making  combination  that  can’t 
be  beat.  The  flashlight  habit 
has  saved  many  the  price  of 
a  new  barn.  Don’t  YOU  take 
a  chance  with  an  open  flame 
around  your  place,  when  an 
Eveready  Flashlight  costs  so 
little  and  does  so  much.  Get 
an  Eveready  and  when  it’s  time 
to  reload,  insist  on  genuine 
Eveready  Batteries. 


EDWARDS  ROOF  me 


BIGGEST  VALUELOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
eidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
Wo  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
eumerplan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  ^  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  tho  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
M  CD  17  f?  mm  ing  and  Material  Book  No. 

**  73  and  for  Garage  Book. 

EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

BOOKS  7,923-973  Butler  St., 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
_  *lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 

1.  _  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak- 
'?R  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
a°i?  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
A  i  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

°°x3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


NEW  CATALOG  OF 
ARMY  GOODS  BARGAINS 

Shirts,  Pants;  Boots; 
Shoes,  Blankets;  Tents; 
Guns,Harness,Tool3,Etc. 
Government’s  sacrifice  saves 
you  money.  Writefor  copy, 

f-NAVY  SUPPLY'"'™^  ** 


hept.  13Q  Bidunoud, VoJ 


FREE  CATfll  flfi  tells  V°u  h°w  you  can 

Tn-rir  HLUU  save  money  on  Farm 
Wheils’-S13  “  Traders,  also 
or  wood — to 
fit  any  run-i 
ning.gear,  or| 

I  railer.  Send  * 
for  it  today. 

electric  wheel  CO.,  48 Elm  suQuincy. III. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Recor 

ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Sirr 
“ficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

Jl  AP'NEST  record  cards.- 
**•10;  100,  $2.00. 

*?NI,HIiYJEGG  record  cards 

oz-’  41;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
JHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Notes  from  Eastern  Shore 
Maryland 

These  notes  have  been  delayed  more 
than  a  month  from  causes  beyond  control. 
I  wished  to  call  attention  to  our  shore  in 
July,  the  month  our  trucking  crops  arc 
at  their  best.  This  is  a  great  trucking 
country  but  in  sections  there  are  grain 
and  dairy  farms. 

April  and  May  were  cold  and  dry,  June 
very  wet,  July  almost  as  bad,  and  Au¬ 
gust  so  far  very  hot  and  almost  daily 
rains.  Our  first  crop  to  mature  is  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  It  was  fine,  and  there  was 
good  weather  to  cure  and  put  away.  Next 
came  the  strawberries,  good  yield,  price 
very  low.  Then  came  the  great  Irish  po¬ 
tato  crop.  Prices  were  very  low,  below 
the  cost  of  production.  Then  came  cu¬ 
cumbers,  which  like  the  preceding  crops, 
were  unprofitable,  and  now  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  cantaloupes.  At  the  auction 
blocks  they  are  selling  very  low.  So  far 
our  association  reports  fair  prices  with 
better  prospects.  California  will  be 
through  this  week,  and  surely  we  shall  get 
better  prices,  as  our  fruit  is  fine  quality, 
and  we  grade  and  brush  by  machinery, 
not  allowing  any  melon  to  be  packed  un¬ 
less  practically  perfect. 

The  tomato  crop  is  short  and  not  look¬ 
ing  well;  too  much  rain.  The  immense 
acreage  of  sweet  potatoes  is  very  fine, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  a  good  yield.  In  a 
short  trip  through  our  county  made  last 
week,  I  saw  many  fields  that  were  a  pic¬ 
ture,  free  of  grass,  the  vines  completely 
covering  the  ground.  I  saw  a  beautiful 
lield  of  cotton,  the  first  and  only  one  I 
ever  saw  in  Maryland. 

The  corn  crop  looks  unusually  well, 
and  where  it  lias  been  kept  clean  is  splen¬ 
did,  -and  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  to 
mature  the  early  planted.  The  late  corn, 
Crimson  clover  fallow,  is  very  promising. 
I  have  never  seen  anywhere,  when  condi¬ 
tions  are  right,  vegetation  grow  as  fast 
as  it  does  here  on  the  shore.  Our  late 
planted  corn  which  was  put  in  first  week 
in  June,  is  now  shoulder  high,  five  feet 
or  better,  and  that  growth  was  made  in 
about  60  days. 

There  have  been  very  many  rains  in 
last  10  days  and  it  has  been  a  hard  task 
to  keep  the  weeds  and  grass  from  smoth¬ 
ering  our  crops.  Some  fields  I  see  are  be¬ 
yond  redemption.  Looking  at  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  farmer  so  far  this  season  the 
outlook  is  very  gloomy.  Well,  in  a  great 
measure  it  is  the  grower’s  fault.  AVe 
have  the  finest  kind  of  trucking  land, 
plenty  of  sunshine  and  rains,  very  mild 
Winters,  and  a  splendid  system  of  im¬ 
proved  roads  and  good  shipping  facilities. 
Where  is  the  “nigger  in  the  woodpile?” 
First  it  is  overproduction ;  it  is  in  plant¬ 
ing  too  many  acres,  and  too  many  crops. 
The  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  price  one 
has  to  pay  is  prohibitory.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  the  crops  do  not  receive  proper 
care  and  cultivation,  and  indifferent 
yields  and  poor  quality  are  the  result. 

I  know  of  many  who  have  from  five  to 
seven  truck  crops  besides  the  staple  crops 
of  grain  and  hay,  and  they  are  always  in 
a  rush  trying  to  accomplish  with  one  or 
two  men  when  there  should  be  three  or 
four. 

We  do  not  want  more  credit  or  a  set 
price  on  our  produce.  What  do  we  want? 
What  plan  can  be  pursured  by  which  we 
can  get  a  fair  price  for  our  labor?  First 
there  must  be  a  10  to  20  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  on  all  field  crops  save  corn,  and  a 
better  grade  and  quality  of  products.  Let 
the  wise  heads  formulate  some  plan  by 
which  there  will  be  a  smaller  area  plant¬ 
ed,  and  have  our  co-operative  associations 
on  a  practicable,  economical  basis. 

It  just  filters  down  to  the  old  adage 
of  supply  and  demand — and  another  thing 
that  should  not  be  allowed  is  the  import¬ 
ing  of  foreign  goods  in  competition  with 
our  home-grown  produce.  For  instance 
Italy  is  Hooding  us  with  canned  tomatoes, 
and  our  canners  are  nearly  run  out  of 
the  market,  and  claim  they  can  only  pay 
the  tomato  grower  from  18  to  25c  per  % 
bushel.  We  cannot  grow  and  deliver  to¬ 
matoes  at  that  price  with  any  decent 
profit.  The  tomato  canning  industry  is 
one  of  our  largest  interests  here  on  the 
Del-Mar-Va  peninsula.  It  is  a  very  hard 
question  to  solve.  This  matter  of  relief 
to  the  farmer,  this  controlling  of  acreage 
to  plant,  the  co-operative  system  which 
has  failed  so  often  and  so  disastrously  to 
the  farmer.  Is  not  there  some  practicable 
plan  to  meet  these  things  available  to 
make  country  life  more  contented  and  by 
which  our  boys  and  girls  will  consent 
gladly  and  willingly  to  stay  at  home  to 
live  in  the  country?  As  it  is  now  as  soon 
as  our  children  finish  high  school  off  they 
go  to  the  cities. 

Can  we  not  arouse  the  farmers  to  a 
better  plan  of  co-operation,  and  above  all 
to  reduce  the  acreage  of  all  farm  prod¬ 
ucts?  I  am  very  much  in  earnest  about 
the  above  conditions.  We  only  want 
justice.  We  do  not  want  to  bend  our 
hacks  a  million  times,  picking  canta¬ 
loupes,  gathering  tomatoes,  scratching 
out  sweets,  and  when  the  sale  returns 
come  to  find  we  have  made  no  money.  We 
would  not  mind  the  hard  work  if  we 
could  have  a  small  bank  account,  some 
money  to  improve  our  homes,  some  money 
to  have  a  camping  trip.  i.  s.  winfree. 

Maryland. 


Absent-minded  Professor  :  “Eliza¬ 
beth,  I  believe  I  have  lost  the  road.”  Ab¬ 
sent-Minded  Professor’s  Wife  :  “Are  you 
certain  you  had  it  when  you  left  the 
house?” — Life. 


Blue  Buckle  Over  Alls  Last  Longer — 

and  cost  less  in  the  long  run 


This  new  inter-laced 
elastic  webbing  in  the 
suspenders  provides 
greater  comfort  and 
less  strain  on  the  gar¬ 
ment.  It  cannot  slip, 
nor  bind.  Another 
wear-point  protected 
for  longer  life  ! 


BLUE  Buckle  OverAlls  are  not  high  priced — and  they  actually  cost 
less  in  the  long  run,  for  they  will  outlast  two  suits  of  cheaply  made 
work  clothes.  New  wear-and-comfort  features  have  been  added.  Sus¬ 
penders  are  wider.  New  pockets,  new  conveniences — new  strength  and 
greater  comfort.  Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  sell  you  Blue  Buckle  Over- 
Alls  because  he  knows  they  offer  the  greatest  value. 


f 


BLUE  BUCKLE  OVERALL  CO.,  LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


Blue  Buckle 

Guaranteed  OverAlls 


FAROUHAR 
CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels. 
Write  today  for  complete  catalog. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited.  Box  130,  York.  Pa. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reauirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydeil  St..  Newark,  N.  j 


Jr \M  C //i  fr&I2! _ „ _ _ 

vester.  Process  Mfg.  Co.,  Salina,  Ivar 


with  bundle  tying  attachmcn 
catalog  showing  pictures  of  Ha: 
—  "i..Sa”--  " 


SHIP  MAKING  BOOKS 

VOLUMES  I»  II  and  III 

NOW  READY 

FELUCCA  —  GALLEON  —  CLIPPER 
and  U.S. FRIGATE  CONSTITUTION 
can  be  made  from  directions  and 
patterns  given.  Price.  $2,50  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

I  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


“The 

Oak  Knoll’* 

Write  for 
September 
Discount 
Price 


Write  for  Latest  Books  and  Special  Prices 
k  on  Homes,  Barns  and  Lumber!  j 

Right  now  you  can  buy  your  home,  bam ,  poultry  J 

house,  hog  house,  at  extra  savings !  Every  build-  if 
Y  ing  specially  priced.  Top  quality  material.  Plan-  if 
PI;  ]  Cut — saves  30%  labor  and  18%  lumber  waste.  |JF 
Write  at  once  for  September  Discount  Prices!  llr 


Special  Discount  Sale 
During"  September! 


S&  C\0° 


Poultry  Houses  m _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Reduced  prices,  this  month  only,  on  140  Page  Book— FREE!  •  j  \r  t* 
every  type  of  farm  building.  Also  Shows  100  Plan-Cut  Homes.  I  'j"  clne£°*  t 

scores  of  bargains  in  building  ma-  Ask  also  for  catalogs  on  utoUordon  ot.,  L/avenport,  la. 
terials.  Send  for  books  and  dis-  Farm  Buildings  and  Build -  I  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back . 
count  pnees.  ing  Materials.  |  Send  me  books  aad  Discount  Prices. 


(Sept.) 


Gordon-VanTine 

(  Established  1865) 

PLAN-CUT  Homes 


I  am  interested  in.. 


I 
I 

|  Name . 

J  Address . 


1 1  18 
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Doings  at  Long  Acres 

Sweet  corn  on  the  cob,  with  more  hot¬ 
ter  for  one  ear  than  a  restaurant  serves 
for  a  whole  meal;  sliced  tomatoes  cool 
and  crisp;  cabbage  salad  with  a  cream 
dressing  made  of  real  cream;  shelled 
beans  plump  and  tender  and  rivaling 
Joseph’s  coat  in  varied  coloring  but 
looking  mighty  “eaty ;”  new  potatoes  so 
mealy  they  tumble  to  pieces  at  the  mere 
sight  of  a  fork;  not  a  company  dinner  at 
all  but  only  a  meager  description  of  the 
little  snacks  we  sit  down  to  after  the 
dinner  bell  rings.  Of  course  there  are 
other  things  such  as  home-cured  bacon, 
apple  sauce  made  of  the  reddest  Astrach- 
ans,  an  occasional  berry  pie,  juicy  and 
sweet,  and  eggs  so  fresh  they  look  and 
taste  like  circles  of  gold  in  platters  of 
silver-.  The  strange  thing  is  that  the 
paid  calamity  howlers  always  fail  to  men¬ 
tion  these  things  in  picturing  the  woeful 
estate  of  the  poor  farmer,  yet  if  we  had 
to  buy  such  things  in  the  market  we 
would  do  one  of  two  things,  either  go 
without  or  pay  a  big  price.  Another 
thing  worth  consideration  is  that  vege¬ 
tables  taste  their  best  very  shortly  after 
being  gathered,  so  that  we  get  the  best 
of  the  yield,  and  fruit  too  is  better  when 
ripened  on  the  tree  or  fresh  picked.  Yes, 
money  is  scarce  and  prices  for  our 
produce  low  but  we  live  and  are  happy 
anyway. 

We  Hustle  While  We  Sizzle. — Now 
you  might  think  that  with  haying  and 
harvest  over  and  the  berries  mostly  picked 
we  would  have  plenty  time  to  go  fishing 
or  loll  in  the  'Shade,  but  you  should  see 
us  hustle  right  along.  Most  of  the  old 
wood  is  out  of  the  berry  rows  but  there 
are  plums  to  pick  and  pack,  peaches  to 
pick,  grade  and'  pack,  some  blackberries 
to  pick  and  a  few  strawberries  also,  as 
we  are  picking  them  again,  while  in  _  be¬ 
tween  iimes  we  keep  up  our  fight  against 
the  enormous  weeds  which  have  grown 
while  we  were  busy  elsewhere.  It  is  a 
strenuous  life  but  we  are  thankful  for 
the  blessing  of  work.  When  all  is  said, 
work,  real  muscle-tiring,  appetite-building 
work,  is  the  greatest  blessing  we  have, 
and  ability  to  work  carries  with  it  the 
assurance  of  health.  The  most  pitiful 
object  on  earth  is  the  retired  farmer  who 
moves  to  town  and  has  nothing  to  do, 
nowhere  to  go. 

Hast  year  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
complaint  that  we  had  been  cheated  out 
of  Summer  by  the  abnormal  cold  weather, 
but  no  complaint  like  that  this  year. 
August  has  been  a  sizzler  from  Heatville. 
I  had  a  queer  experience  last  evening. 
We  had  been  working  in  the  berry  patch 
taking  out  old  wood  but  it  was  so  fearfully 
hot  I  told  the  boys  they  might  quit  while 
I  worked  a  while  longer.  Then  I  was 
near  the  pasture  gate,  so  I  took  the  old 
red  cow  along  up  to  save  the  boys  the 
trip.  Nearing  the  barn  she  refused  to 
go  farther,  threw  up  her  head  as  though 
choking  and  finally  fell  down  like  she  had 
been  shot’.  I  hurriedly  massaged  her 
throat  and  poured  cold  water  over  her 
until  she  got  up,  but  she  acted  crazy  and 
we  had  a  hard  time  getting  her  into  the 
barn.  That  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
knew  a  cow  to  be  overcome  by  the  heat. 

I  worked  over  her  a  long  time  dousing 
water  and  fanning  with  a  wide  crate  cov¬ 
er.  She  is  all  right  now  but  I  shall  keep 
her  up  for  a  day  or  two. 

Some  Fruit  Notes. — The  other  fellow 
may  have  my  share  of  the  Rochester  peach 
trees.  Some  years  ago  a  local  nursery¬ 
man  introduced  the  Rochester  peach  and 
set  thousands  himself,  apparently  mak¬ 
ing  a  mint  of  money  from  them.  Many 
of  us,  including  myself,  bit,  but  1  took 
only  a  small  bite  of  two  hundred  trees. 
Now  I  have  decided  that  was  just  199 
trees  too  many.  It  is  an  excellent  eating 
or  canning  peach,  being  far  better  than 
the  Elberta  in  those  respects,  but  we  raise 
peaches  to  sell  and  the  market  refuses  to 
pay  well  for  them.  They  bear  so  heavily 
they  must  be  thinned  and  even  then  run 
small  and  are  woolly  as  a  sheep.  Picking 
peaches  on  a  hot  day  with  shirt  sleeves 
rolled  up  and  collar  open  that  fuzz  gets 
inside  your  clothes,  itches  and  burns  until 
you  would  think  a  convention  of  centi¬ 
pedes  was  holding  a  track  meet  inside 
your  clothes  and  outside  your  anatomy. 
All  peaches  do  that,  so  that  is  not  my 
objection  to  the  Rochester,  but  I  do  ob¬ 
ject  to  peaches  the  size  of  marbles  which 
sell  for  little  or  nothing.  For  home  use 
the  Rochester  is  good  but  for  market  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  not  so  good,  as  the  buying 
public  demands  size  regardless  of  quality, 
and  the  hard  and  bitter  Elberta  is  the 
best. 

Farmer  Politics. — We  listened  to  Mr. 
Hoover's  acceptance  speech  via  radio 
and  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
comments  made  by  vai-ious  farm  paper 
editors.  Ever  since  the  Houston  conven¬ 
tion  the  boys  have  played  a  new  game 
which  amuses  them  greatly.  One  is  the 
chairman  and  the  other  does  the  voting. 
Invariably  he  casts  “one  vote  for  poor 
old  Jesse  Jones.” 

Mr.  Jones  is  neither  poor  nor  old  and 
he  is  a  very  fine  man.  but  his  candidacy 
seems  to  have  struck  the  boys  as  the  best 
joke  of  the  convention.  Just  why  they 
feel  that  way  I  will  leave  for  a  better 
psychologist  to  explain.  I  cannot  see  the 
joke  at  all  but  they  laugh  aver  it 

Time  to  go  to  work  and  gather  the 
plums  which  have  ripened  since  yester¬ 
day.  Come  on,  Calvin,  and  pick  up  the 
ones  daddy  drops.  He  always  looks  them 
over  carefully  and  saves  the  best  for  his 
mamma,  as  nothing  is  too  good  for  her. 
Well,  the  rest  of  us  feel  much  the  same 
way,  so  that  is  all  right  too.  L,  B.  R. 


The  Drowning 

The  afternoon  was  hot,  and  the  air 
was  heavy  and  suffocating.  A  smother¬ 
ing  mist  rested  on  the  lake,  no  ripples 
broke  the  surface,  no  breeze  stirred  the 
bordering  trees. 

We  were  following  the  Eake  Road, 
and  a  tremor  of  surprise  and  fear  shot 
through  us  when  we  saw  the  Happy 
Jack  in  front  of  the  Wellington’s  break¬ 
water.  Alongside  was  a  rowboat.  They 
were  not  made  fast;  there  was  no  need, 
for  neither  wind  nor  tide  was  stirring. 
But  why  was  the  launch  there  where  it 
never  came?  Why  were  people  running 
towards  the  beach?  We  knew,  as  we 
looked,  that  it  was  a  drowning. 

The  hoy  wore  a  red  sweater.  They 
laid  him  on  the  grass  with  his  head 
toward  the  water.  A  doctor — yes — • 
someone  had  telephoned.  The  Scouts — 
they  understood  resuscitation — yes — the 
Scouts  were  there,  a  girl  and  two  boys. 
The  Scouts  went  to  work.  The  crowd 
moved  back  to  make  room,  but  they 
moved  back  hopelessly.  They  knew,  they 
said,  that  the  boy  was  dead.  It  was  no 
use — and  yet — 

A  motor  stopped  in  the  roadway — the 
doctor— 'he  knelt  on  the  grass  by  the  boy 
— took  instruments  from  his  case — the 
people  almost  ceased  to  breathe.  Then 
the  doctor  .stood  up  and  motioned  the 
Scouts  away.  It  was  no  use,  he  said, 
the  boy  was  dead,  not  drowned,  but  dead 
from  apoplexy. 

The  women  murmured.  Could  they  make 
hot  coffee?  Could  they  take  off  his  wet 
sweater  and  wrap  him  in  hot  blankets? 
No,  it  was  no  use,  he  was  dead.  The 


doctor  left  the  boy  lying  on  the  grass 
with  his  head  toward  the  smothering 
water  and  his  face  covered  from  the 
smothering  mist.  Thus  he  must  lie,  grow- 
eolder  and  colder,  until  the  coroner  should 
come.  The  crowd  in  silence  began  to 
break  up  into  little  groups  and  walk 
slowly  away.  Nothing  could  be  done. 
He  was  dead.  The  doctor  had  said  so. 
And  yet — did  the  doctor  know?  Was 
there  still  a  chance  to  save  him?  Some 
hesitated  and  half  turned  back.  There 
must  be  something  to  do.  It  had  been 
such  a  little  time.  But  then,  of  course, 
it  was  no  use,  the  doctor  had  said  so. 
The  boy  was  dead. 

The  afternoon  wore  on  to  four  o’clock. 
A  few  watchers  stayed  by  the  lonely  boy 
who,  having  come  from  the  city  for  a 
day  at  the  beach,  was  stranger  to  them 
all,  and,  yet,  after  going  through  that 
terrible  hour  together,  seemed  a  stranger 
-no  longer,  but  one  of  them.  They  had 
sent  for  his  mother  and  would  wait  and 
help  her  when  she  came.  The  launch  and 
the  rowboat  remained  in  their  unac¬ 
customed  places  as  if  they,  too,  were  still 
offering  their  mute  assistance,  were  still 
hoping  to  save  him.  The  boy  lay  on  the 
grass  where  the  doctor  had  said  that  he 
must  lie  until  the  coroner  should  come. 
He  lay  with  his  head  toward  the  smother¬ 
ing  water  and  his  face  covered  from  the 
smothering  mist,  still  in  his  wet  red 
sweater,  and  waited  for  his  mother. 

FLORENCE  F.  CORNWALL. 


Products  of  the  Sea 

No  doubt  among  the  many  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  there  are  some  disciples  of 
Izaak  Walton,  who,  like  President  Cool- 
idge,  prefer  to  catch  their  fish  from  some 
mountain  stream  one  or  two  at  a  time. 
The  writer  is  also  fond  of  the  sport,  but 
when  it  comes  to  laying  in  a  supply  suf¬ 
ficient  for  family  use  during  a  period  of 
months  a  more  sure  and  quicker  method 
must  be  used.  T  will  tell  you  just  how 
we  do  it  here  on  the  Delaware  coast. 

Situated  as  we  are  between  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Delaware  bays  it  is  only  a  mat¬ 


ter  of  an  hour’s  drive  by  motor  to  reach 
salt  water.  Along  the  shore  of  the  bays 
are  many  fine  beaches,  and  during  the 
fishing  season  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see 
hundreds  of  vehicles,  ranging  from  a  one- 
horse  wagon  to  a  three-horse  truck, 
parked  as  near  as  possible  to  the  water 
waiting  for  the  seines  to  come  in,  in  order 
to  secure  their  fish  both  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  and  for  distant  markets,  trucks 
often  coming  from  as  far  away  as  New 
York  City.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  ice  the  fish  as  soon  as  possible 
after  leaving  the  beach. 

The  fishing  season  usually  begins  in 
March  and  lasts  approximately  three 
months,  beginning  with  herring  and  fol¬ 
lowing  or  interspersed  with  shad,  hard¬ 
heads,  flounders,  salt  water  trout  and 
finally  ending  up  with  white  perch.  A 
few  roekfish  and  bluefish  are  caught,  but 
they,  like  the  shad,  are  in  the  minority. 
Fishing  is  done  with  haul  seines  of  150 
to  1,000  yards  in  length,  and  a  fishing- 
crew  is  composed  of  from  three  to  seven 
or  eight  men.  On  each  end  of  the  seine 
is  a  land  line  usually  the  same  length  as 
the  seine.  The  fishermen  leave  the  beach 
in  a  surf  boat  with  the  seine  neatly  fold¬ 
ed  on  the  stern,  and  with  the  end  of  one 
land  line  ashore  in  charge  of  one  or  two 
men.  Departure  is  timed  so  as  to  com¬ 
plete  the  haul  and  land  the  catch  on  the 
beach  at  high  tide.  This  means  of  course 
that  the  fishing  is  done  twice  in  24  hours. 

The  boat  is  rowed  straight  out  to  sea 
until  the  land  line  and  possibly  one-third 
of  the  seine  is  overboard  ;  they  then  begin 
to  circle  back  towards  the  beach,  which 
they  aim  to  reach  by  the  time  the  seine 
and  the  other  land  line  are  paid  out,  land¬ 


ing  of  course  some  little  distance  from 
where  they  shove  off.  Now  comes  the 
tug  of  war,  hauling  alike  from  each  end 
and  gradually  bringing  them  towards  each 
other  so  that  when  the  seine  is  finally 
hauled  ashore  the  catch  is  confined  to  a 
space  of  scarcely  more  than  30  feet. 
Those  of  you  who  fish  with  a  hook  and 
line  know  that  the  result  is  always  un¬ 
certain,  and  this  applies  to  commercial 
fishing  as  well.  Sometimes  the  catch  will 
be  only  two  or  three  bushels,  then  again 
there  may  be  50  bushels  or  more. 

The  fish  is  now  sorted  as  to  species 
and  then  thrown  into  ordinary  bushel 
baskets  and  auctioned  off  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  price  is  governed  by  supply 
and  demand  and  ranges  from  75c  to  $5 
per  bushel.  Shad,  rock  and  bluefish,  also 
extra  large  trout,  are  usually  sold  by  the 
piece.  Salt  water  trout  are  the  ones  most 
preferred  for  home  consumption  and  a 
majority  of  the  farmers  through  this  sec¬ 
tion  salt  down  from  one  to  five  bushels, 
according  to  family  requirements.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  the  fish  are  pur¬ 
chased  they  are  brought  home  and  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  washed,  the  larger 
ones  being  split  open  similar  to  mackerel. 
They  are  then  salted  by  putting  in  a  tub 
or  barrel  first  a  layer  of  salt,  then  a  layer 
of  fish,  and  so  on  until  all  are  so  treated — 
do  not  spare  the  salt.  They  are  left  so 
for  about  three  days  and  are  then  re¬ 
moved  and  permitted  to  drain  off.  There 
are  now  two  methods  of  procedure  either 
of  which  is  good,  though  the  writer  pre¬ 
fers  the  latter.  The  first  method  is  to 
salt  the  fish  again  as  in  the  first  instance, 
the  other,  and  T  believe  the  better  meth¬ 
od,  is  to  place  the  fish  in  the  tub,  using 
just  a  little  salt  between  each  layer ;  then 
make  a  brine  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear 
the  weight  of  an  egg,  that  is  just  a  part 
of  the  egg  showing  clear  of  the  brine. 
Pour  this  in  the  tub  until  the  fish  are 
entirely  covered,  and  if  they  have  been 
promptly  and  properly  handled  they  will 
keep  throughout  the  year. 

The  foregoing  method  of  fishing  is  not 
quite  so  sportsmanlike  as  the  hook  and 
line  way,  but  it  is  far  more  economical, 


If  your  children  are  near  the  water  this  Summer,  be  sure  they  learn  to  swim. 


September  1, 

for  you  can  secure  a  year’s  supply  W 
than  the  cost  of  bait  and  tackle  for  6SS 
day’s  sport,  to  say  nothing  of  what  "Ile 
may  have  to  spend  at  the  fish  market 
your  way  home  in  order  to  convince  4?" 
lady  of  the  house  that  the  day  was  net  n 
loss.  Now  some  of  you  readers  may  ?hi5 
1  am  speaking  from  experience  a  '  K 


are  “dead  right,”  only  I  hav 
been  able  to  put  it  over 


and  you 


Mv  '  e-fnot  yet 
familiar  with  my  ability  as  an'an^ler  t0° 
Sussex  Co.,  Del.  c  ^ 


DOMESTIC.— A  judgment  amountin'7 
to  approximately  $750,000  against  the 
Mammoth  Oil  Company  was  entered  in 
Federal  District  Court  at  Cheyenne 
Wyo.,  Aug.  17  by  Judge  T.  Blake  K  ’ 
nedy  in  favor  of  the  United  States  £0y 
eminent.  The  judgment  was  in  the  «ov" 
ernment’s  action  to  obtain  from  &the 
Mammoth  Company,  lessee  of  the  Tea¬ 
pot  Dome  Naval  Reserve,  interest  on 
the  value  of  production  from  the  reserve 
prior  to  the  receivership  which  ter 
minuted  the  lease.  The  total  value  of 
this  oil  production  was  $2,294,597.  The 
judgment  allows  the  government  interest 
on  the  value  of  each  month’s  production 
prior  to  the  receivership  from  the  end  of 
the  month  to  the  date  of  the  receiver¬ 
ship. 

Two  delegates  of  the  Chicken  Butchers’ 
Union  were  arrested  Aug.  18  and  locked 
up  in  the  Clymer  Street  Station  in 
Brooklyn  on  charges  of  kidnaping  Israel 
Wolkenfeld,  assistant  to  a  rabbi  in  the 
preparation  of  kosher  chickens.  Wolken¬ 
feld  told  detectives  he  was  kidnaped  by 
four  men  in  an  automobile  shortly  after 
he  had  left  his  house.  He  was  driven 
around  for  seven  hours,  he  said,  during 
which  the  men  tried  to  induce  him  to 
join  the  Poultrymen’s  Union,  and  finally 
was  let  out  at  Far  Rockaway.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  join,  he  said,  because  he  already 
is  a  member  of  the  Kosher  Butchers’ 
Union. 

Three  were  killed  instantly  at  Cam¬ 
eron  Mills,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  18,  when  the 
boiler  of  a  locomotive  hauling  a  fast 
freight  exploded,  piling  up  15  cars  and 
halting  service  on  the  Erie  Railroad 
The  dead  are  William  Carrier,  engineer, 
Crittenden;  R.  C.  Criddle,  fireman,  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  Pa.;  J.  E.  Bell,  brakeman, 
Hornell. 

Detectives  of  Liberty  Avenue  Station, 
Brooklyn,  arrested  David  Hirshon  of 
857  Saratoga  Avenue  on  Aug.  21  on  a 
charge  of  complicity  in  the  “poultry 
bombing”  on  Aug  19  in  which  Joseph 
Hasenfratz  and  his  family  were  victims 
and  the  apartment  in  which  they  lived  at 
920  Dumont  Avenue  was  wrecked. 
Hirshon  is  president  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Live  Poultry  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  which  is  named  in  an  action  charg¬ 
ing  violation  of  the  Sherman  act  now 
pending  in  United  States  Court  and  in 
another  action  pending  in  Kings  County 
Supreme  Court.  Hasenfratz  has  been 
actively  assisting  the  prosecution  in  both 
cases.  David  Dickman,  who  also  is  under 
arrest  in  the  bombing  investigation  was 
arraigned  before  Magistrate  Mortimer 
S.  Brown  in  New  Jersey  Avenue  Court 
Aug.  21  and  held  without  bail  on  a  spe¬ 
cific  charge  of  malicious  mischief,  which 
is  classed  as  a  felony  because  the  damage 
done  to  Hasenfratz’s  home  is  given  at 
more  than  $500. 

Aug  18  Bert  Hassell  and  Parker 
Cramer,  Rockford,  111.,  aviators,  left 
Cochrane,  Out.,  in  the 
Rockford,  on  the  second 
to  Sweden.  Their  next 

Mount  Evans,  Greenland,  _ j  _ 

to  arrive  there.  They  were  last  reportet 
75  miles  off  Labrador,  and  a  genera 
search  was  in  progress. 

Art  Goebel,  aviator,  who  last  yeai 
won  the  Dole  race  from  San  Francisct 
to  Honolulu,  accompanied  by  Harrj 
Tucker,  arrived  August  20  at  Curtiss 
Field  after  flying  from  Los  Angeles  with¬ 
out  stop.  He  was  the  first  to  make  i 
non-stop  flight  across  North  Americt 
from  west  to  east,  and  he  covered  tin 
distance  of  2,710  miles  in  the  record 
brea  .ng  time  of  18  hours  and  58  min 
utes,  clipping  the  former  record,  es 
tablished  in  May,  1923,  by  Lieut.  Oaklej 
Kelly  and  Lieut.  James  A.  Macready 
who  flew  from  east  to  west,  by  sevei 
,•>  and  48  seconds.  Tin 

the  flight  was  a  littl( 
over  142  miles  per  hour.  Not  once  dur¬ 
ing  their  journey  were  the  aviators 
sighted  along  the  route,  due  to  the  fad 
that  they  flew  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  tc 
8.000  feet  most  of  the  way.  It  was  not 
until  they  reached  Pennsylvania  that  the) 
dropped  to  4,000  feet,  but  they  wen 
so  far  ahead  of  schedule  that  nobody  was 
looking  for  them. 

Aug.  20  Mrs  Lucia  Marion  Foster- 
Welch,  1237th  Mayor  of  Southampton 
England,  arrived  in  New  York  on  tin 
Leviathan,  acompanied  by  her  daughter 
Mrs.  Paton.  After  a  reception  by  citj 
officials.  Mrs.  Foster-Welch  went  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  Mayor  of  Southampton  ranks 
as  an  admiral,  and  received  an  admiral  s 
salute  on  her  departure. 


plane  Creates 
lap  of  a  flight 
objective  was 
but  they  failec 


hours,  52  minutes 
average  speed  for 


“Well,  now,  what  time  do  I  have  to 
git  to  work  mornings?”  asked  the^new 
hired  man.  “Any  time  you  like,  ;  re¬ 
sponded  Farmer  Fumblegate.  “Sos  i 
ain’t  later  than  halp-past  four.” — Kansas 
City  Star. 
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ew  Utility  Truck 


-another  Sensational  Chevrolet  Value 


Jor  Economical  Transportation 


4  Speeds  Forward  ♦  4Wheel  Brakes 


The  hew  Chevrolet  Utility  Truck  has 
made  available  to  farmers  everywhere 
an  entirely  new  measure  of  usefulness 
in  a  low-priced  transportation  unit. 

Here  is  power  for  every  condition  of 
road  and  load — for  the  extra-low  gear 
in  the  4-speed  transmission  gives 
tremendous  pulling  power  for  heavy 
roads  and  steep  hills.  Think  what  that 
means  in  every-day  hauling  on  the 
farm! 

Here  is  the  handling  ease  of  a  steering 
mechanism  fitted  with  ball  bearings 
throughout — even  at  the  front  axle 
knuckles.  Think  what  that  means 
when  you’re  driving  over  rough  fields 
and  deep-rutted  roads — when  you’re 
backing  and  turning  in  small  spaces! 

Here  is  the  safety  of  big  non-locking 
4-wheel  brakes — with  a  separate  and 
independent  emergency  brake  that 
operates  on  the  rear  wheels.  Think 


what  that  means  when  you’re  going 
down  steep  grades  with  a  heavy  load — 
or  when  you  want  to  stop  on  a  hillside! 

And  in  addition,  this  new  Utility 
Truck  offers  all  those  basic  features 
which  have  made  Chevrolet  the 
world’s  largest  builder  of  trucks  .  ♦  . 
rugged  rear  axle  with  one-piece  banjo- 
type  housing  ...  sturdy  semi-elliptic 
springs  set  parallel  to  the  load  .  .  . 
completely  enclosed  valve-in-head 
motor  with  air  cleaner,  oil  filter  and 
positive  action  oil  pump  ...  thermo¬ 
static  control  of  water  circulation  .  .  . 
low  loading  height  ...  exactly  the 
generous  road  clearance  that  you 
desire  ...  and  countless  other  features 
of  comparable  importance. 

Visit  your  Chevrolet  dealer  and  see 
this  remarkable  new  truck!  You’ll 
find  that  it  offers  every  feature  needed 
for  dependable  farm  service — plus  an 
amazing  economy. 


Price  only 


Chassis  only  fo.k  Flint  Mich. 


Light  Delivery 

*375 

( Chassis  Only ) 
f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan 

Body  Styles  Adapted  for 
Every  Farm  Requirement 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  BUILDER  OF  TRUCKS 
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In  the  Champlain  Valley 

(Editorial  Correspondence) 

No.  I 

The  sun  was  just  coming  up  out  of 
Lake  Champlain  as  I  got  the  trainman 
to  let  me  off  at  a  place  where  the  engine 
took  water,  and  I  started  on  a  six-mile 
walk,  which  seemed  a  pleasant  change 
from  the  shaking  and  crowded  discomfort 
of  a  hot  night  in  a  sleeping  car.  I  was 
on  the  way  to  Peru,  in  Clinton  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  the  Eastern  Field  Meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  was  to  be  held.  I  followed  the  nar¬ 
row  dirt  road  for  a  mile,  picking  huckle¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  occasionally, 
varying  the  flavor  with  choke  cherries 
and  leaves  of  boneset,  which  grew  in  pi*o- 
fusion  by  the  roadside.  Now  and  then  a 
farm  dog  came  out  and  said  good  morn¬ 
ing  in  his  friendly  way,  while  his  master 
was  seen  doing  the  chores  around  the 
farm  buildings.  It  was  a  pleasant  jaunt, 
made  easily  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  which 
might  have  been  shortened  considerably 
without  difficulty. 

Though  born  in  Eastern  New  York, 
this  was  my  first  sight  of  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley,  and  my  idea  of  it  had  been 
wrong.  Judging  from  the  map,  it  looked 
like  a  narrovT  strip,  walled  in  by  the 
mountains  on  one  side  and  the  lake  on 
the  other,  It  is  really  not  a  valley  at  all, 
but  a  wide  rolling  country — plenty  of 
room  for  large  farms  and  apple  orchards. 
Some  idea  of  the  volume  of  trees  in  the 
country  around  Peru  may  be  had  from 
the  fact  that  this  orchard  tour  took  in 
blocks  aggregating  30,000  trees,  and 
others  reasonably  near  but  nc  t  visited, 
would  bring  the  total  well  toward  100,- 
000.  One  of  these  orchards,  a  little 
farther  north,  has  40,000  trees  four  years 
old. 

This  country  is  the  home  of  the 
Fameuse,  or  Snow,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  an  apple  unknown  to  many  and 
scarcely  seen  in  New  York  market.  Some 
growers  told  me  that  they  had  tried 
New  York  shipment  for  Snow  and  found 
results  unsatisfactory.  Fortunately  it 
is  not  necessary  to  depend  on  New  York, 
as  Montreal  is  nearer  and  an  excellent 
market  for  this  variety  as  well  as  other 
standard  kinds.  Snow  is  dark  red,  with 
white  flesh,  very  juicy  and  high  flavored 
when  ripe.  It  is  still  grown  largely  here 
where  it  is  so  much  at  home,  though 
McIntosh,  which  is  of  the  Snow  type,  is 
much  more  heavily  planted,  being  larger 
and  readily  salable  in  all  markets  it 
reaches  in  good  condition. 

The  schedule  for  this  tour  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Champlain  Valley  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  Clinton  County 
Farm  Bureau  Association.  About  30 
cars  were  on  hand  and  the  toward  100 
who  made  the  tour,  or  parts  of  it,  left 
the  Tavern  at  Peru,  headquarters  of  the 
meeting,  at  8 :30.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  C.  B.  Burrill  I  was  taken  in  the 
car  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Everett  &  Son.  An¬ 
other  pasenger  to  which  we  gave  rather 
close  personal  attention  during  the  trip 
was  a  box  containing  around  a  half 
bushel  of  ripe  Astrachan  and  Yellow 
Transparent  apples.  Mr.  Everett  had 
gathered  and  set  in  the  car.  Mr.  Burrill 
is  a  Cornell  fruit  expert  who  is  spending 
the  orchard  season  around  Peru  in  prac¬ 
tical  advisory  work,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  it  to  keep  him  going  in  genuine  sleeves- 
rolled-up  fashion.  Pollination,  fertility 
and  spraying  are  the  great  problems  in 
additon  to  the  always-present  market 
question,  and  these  were  the  things  to  be 
studied  on  the  trip,  for  apple  growing  is 
not  learned  from  books.  Trees  and  soils 
and  seasons  and  spray  mixtures  and  noz¬ 
zle  work  are  some  of  the  subjects  studied 
by  the  fruit  man.  It  would  seem  as 
though  after  a  few  years  he  might  learn 
the  business  with  considerable  certainty. 
But  I  have  noticed  that  the  man  who  has 
been  at  it  only  a  season  or  two  is  usually 
most  dead  sure  about  his  knowledge  of 
fruit  growing,  especially  if  he  has  been 
favored  with  a  crop.  After  a  few  years 
his  certainties  dwindle  until  they  go 
somewhat  below  the  vanishing  point,  and 
then,  barring  such  accidents  as  death  or 
going  broke,  there  may  be  hope  of  his 
continuance  as  a  fruit  man.  Most  of  the 
men  I  talked  with  or  heard  express  them¬ 
selves  in  this  Champlain  tour  were  ex¬ 
perienced  growers,  and  I  did  not  find  a 
single  suggestion  of  knowing  it  all. 

Pollination  this  year  has  been  a  puzzle, 
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There  wras  heavy  bloom  in  many  orchards 
with  spotted  or  very  poor  set.  Some 
think  that  McIntosh  blocks  may  set  bet¬ 
ter  if  rows  of  Snow  or  some  other  heavy 
blooming  variety  are  mixed  in,  but  after 
seeing  solid  blocks  of  McIntosh  with  al¬ 
most  yearly  records  of  bearing,  and  a 
fair  load  this  year,  and  a  very  scanty 
set  on  mixed  McIntosh  and  Snow,  need 
of  further  search  for  reasons  is  evident. 
Many,  however,  feel  that  there  is  partial 
insurance  in  helping  out  the  McIntosh 
with  cross-pollination  and  are  budding  or 
partially  top-working  some  rows  of  the 
larger  trees.  This  mixture,  however,  is 
a  nuisance  at  harvest  time,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  if  mixed  pollination  is  to 
be  provided,  the  better  plan  is  make  the 
mixture  with  the  desired  number  of  rows 
when  planting.  Some  visiting  apple  men 
thought  bees  in  the  orchard,  as  is  prac¬ 
ticed  further  south,  might  be  a  solution, 
but  it  was  explained  that  at  most  of  the 
pollinating  time  in  this  Champlain  sec¬ 
tion  temperature  runs  below  65,  which 
is  about  the  limit  for  active  bee  work. 

Next  we  will  consider  some  of  the 
things  noted  with  regard  to  fertility, 
spraying,  etc.  w.  w.  h. 


Blight  on  Apple  Trees 

I  have  some  apple  trees  that  are  14  or 
15  years  old  which  are  affected  with 
some  kind  of  a  disease.  The  limbs  start 
to  die  at  the  very  tip  end,  and  gradually 
go  downward  toward  the  trunk.  We  cut 
the  limbs  all  off  down  to  good  healthy 
wood  and  burned  them,  thinking  that 
would  stop  it,  but  it  did  not.  I  thought 
it  was  what  is  called  skeletonizer,  but 
find  it  is  not.  Is  it  some  kind  of  a 
blight?  What  should  I  do  for  it?  On© 
man  thought  it  Avas  what  they  call  lire 
blight,  but  did  not  know  what  to  do  for 
it,  unless  I  cut  the  trees  down  and ’burn 
them.  There  seems  to  be  no  scale  and  no 
insects  of  any  kind  that  you  can  see. 

Belvidere,  N.  Y.  J.  L.  V. 

If  the  trouble  is  leaf  skeletonizer,  you 
can  be  assured  of  the  fact  very  quickly 
by  examining  any  browned  and  curled 
leaves.  There  you  will  find  a  small  ac¬ 
tive  green  worm  that  is  responsible  for 
eating  the  leaves.  This  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  affect  the  wood.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  fire  blight  is  responsible,  and 
blight  is  caused  by  a  bacterium  which  en¬ 
ters  the  wood,  usually  on  the  tender 
rapidly  growing  parts,  and  works  down¬ 
ward,  destroying  the  growth  entirely.  The 
only  help  is  to  cut  out  all  affected  parts 
six  inches  below  any  signs  of  the  disease 
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just  as  soon  as  any  symptoms  are  pres¬ 
ent.  Thorough  work  will  help  to  control 
fire  blight,  although  in  some  seasons  on 
some  varieties  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
secure  complete  control.  H  r  t 


Who  Knows  This  Clock? 

Can  you  tell  me  how  far  back  the  date 
of  the  following  clock  goes?  It  has  brass 
works,  stands  around  three  feet  tall,  two 
feet  wide,  and  has  an  oil  painting  of  Bal¬ 
timore  Cemetery  on  lower  part  of  face. 
It  was  made  and  sold  by  George  Marsh 
Winchester,  Conn.  I  am  a  man  of  over 
70  and  still  the  clock  runs  and  keeps 
good  time. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Book  About  Wild  Bees 
Wanted 


Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  a 
somewhat  exhaustive  treatise  on  bees 
especially  wild  bees,  at  a  rather  moderate 
price?  F.  m.  s. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Does  any  reader  know  of  such  a  work 
treating,  especially  the  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  of  wild  bees? 


Pit  this  new  Buick  against  any  car 
in  the  world  •  ■  prove  to  yourself 
. that  it  excels  them  all 


Not  only  does  the  Silver  Anniversary  Buick  in¬ 
troduce  the  thrilling  new  lines,  colors,  uphol¬ 
steries  and  appointments  of  new  Masterpiece 
Bodies  by  Fisher — 

— not  only  does  it  inaugurate  an  entirely  new 
mode — an  entirely  new  ideal — of  dashing,  dar¬ 
ing,  debonair  beauty — 

—but  this  epic  car  reveals  the  same  refreshing 
newness  and  the  same  remarkable  advance  over 
other  automobiles  of  the  day  in  every  element 
of  design  and  performance! 

Increased  bore  and  stroke  in  Buick’s  world 
famous  Valve-in-Head  six-cylinder  engine — 
greater  piston  displacement — bigger,  stronger 
frame — new  high-speed  carburetion — new  high 


pressure  gas  pump— these  are  typical  of  engi¬ 
neering  advancements  embracing  every  unit  of 
the  fundamentally  sound  and  reliable  Buick 
operating  assembly. 

And  the  result  is  performance  without  parallel. 

New  acceleration  like  a  shot  from  a  gun ! 
Dazzling  new  swiftness  that  few  drivers  will  care 
to  attain!  A  tremendous  increase  in  pow¬ 
er  in  what  was  already  the  most  powerful 
automobile  engine  of  its  size  in  the  world! 
New  dash,  new  fire,  new  spirit  in  all  elements 
of  performance! 

Take  this  new  Buick  out  on  the  highway.  Pit  it 
against  any  car  in  the  world.  Prove  to  yourself 
that  it  excels  them  all! 
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A  Farmer’ 


nrwY  Mornings. — The  bedewed  land- 
of  rural  New  England  an  hour 
sunrise  early  in  August  is  a  picture 
human  artistry  at  its  beat  cannot 
int  with  brush  or  pen.  Nothing  is  so 
1 wu*  \n  spe  ns  the  many-colored  adorn- 
g°i  of  the  earth  except  the  faces  of 
2  ami  women  who  have,  suffered  ,  oon- 
ineU.a  i  nnd  grown  serene  in  their  devo- 
i-nn  to '  the  duties  of  the  day  and  high 
fV  Grieg’s  musical  composition 
f §  “Sunrise.”  and  the  voice  of  the 
thrush  are  to  some  of  us  the  finest 
celebrations  of  the  glory  of  the  new-born 

day. 

cjifep  Rest  and  Longevity.— No  one 
oan  sleep  reetfully  on  rolling  wheels. 
Americans,  except  farmers,  are  largely 
derslept.  At  middle  age  they  are  sel¬ 
dom  free  from  the  poisons  of  fatigue  and 
which  they  deliberately  eat,  drink, 
Sew  or  absorb  while  smoking  The 
polluted  air  in  cities  also  adds  to  the 
work  which  the  human  organism  tries 
to  do  in  order  to  cleanse  itself.  Long 
life  however,  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  an- 
eestrv  and  how  one  lives.  Where  one 
lives'  so  long  as  one  is  in  the  temperate 
zone'is  a  minor  factor,  so  far  as  longevity 
is  concerned. 

A  Yankee  Active  at  81. — It  is  in¬ 
teresting  -to  study  the  bold,  uniform,  • 
smooth,  clear  and  orderly  penmanship  of 
C  P  I.,  a  farmer,  who,  at  81  years  of 
■we  wrote  this— and  much  more  besides— 
on  a  post  card  at  his  home  at  Branford, 
Conn.?  July  21:  “Dear  D  C.  W.  :  Now 
that  you  have  gone  to  work  in  New  lork 
it  is  only  fair  to  put  you  on  your  guard 
against  the  lures  and  dangers  of  a  great 
and  wicked  city.  I  have  read  The  R. 
N.-Y.  ever  since  1  received  the  first  copy. 
Mr  Collingwood,  with  whom  I  was  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted,  pretty  nearly  filled 
my  bill  as  a  man  and  as  ail  editor. 


A  Man  of  Courage  and  Tower. — 
0.  P.  I.’s  view  of  Mr.  Collingwood  is 
shared  by  thousands  of  farm  people  and 
others.  He  was  unique  in  agricultural 
journalism,  and  an  inspiring  and  sustain¬ 
ing  power  working  for  righteousness  in 
the  world  of  his  wide  influence.  He  en¬ 
couraged  farm  people  to  assert  their 
rights,  self-respect  and  dignity,  and  thus 
to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  faith 
and  hope  in  themselves.  Some  day  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  here  concern¬ 
ing  a  recent  visit  to  Hope  Farm.  Ap¬ 
preciating  C.  P.  I.’s  solicitude,  I  am 
moved  to  say  that  -the  vices  and  wicked¬ 
ness  of  cities  are  exaggerated,  and  their 
virtues  and  decencies  seldom  mentioned  by 
sensational  newspapers.  The  worst 
t  'ngs  of  life  receive  far  more  attention 
than  the  best.  Consequently,  in  this  age 
of  publicity  propaganda  and  garbage- 
mongering,  some  of  us,  of  little  faith  in 
the  race,  assume  and  say  that  “the  world 
is  going  to  the  dogs.”  A  man  can  find 
trouble  or  keep  himself  out  of  trouble 
anywhere.  To  be  exposed  to  “lures  and 
dangers”  is  a  test  of  intelligence  and 
will-power.  The  test,  in  some  form,  is 
met  by  everyone,  no  matter  where  he  lives. 
All  of  us  are  striving  to  make  Tiie  R. 
N.Y.  merit  the  continuing  respect  and 
good-will  of  thoughtful  readers  like 
C.  P.  I. 

Up  the  Connecticut. — Northbound 
on  a  Boston  &  Maine  train,  this  corn- 
belter,  on  awakening  at  Greenfield,  looked 
out  and  rejoiced  in  the  calm  and  fresh¬ 
ness  of  a  new  day,  the  sun  well  up.  He 
was  surprised  at  the  luxuriant  corn  and 
tobacco,  marveled  at  the  size  and  number 
of  hay  cocks,  and  wondered  what  the  acre 
yield  was  of  the  onions  that  lay  thick 
in  rows  on  the  surface  in  small  fields. 
Goldenrod  was  in  bloom.  The  silhouetted 
top  line  of  the  eastern  forested  wrall  of 
an  obviously  rich  valley  was  a  fascination. 
What  lies  beyond?  Hills  and  mountains 
revive  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  in¬ 
spire  questions.  Is  Greenfield  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  Massachusetts  or  Vermont?  I 
consulted  a  time  table.  It  is  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  I  was,  for  my  first  time,  in  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley,  famed  for  the 
abundance  and  quality  of  its  crops,  and 
the  justifiably  high  price  of  its  agricul¬ 
tural  real  estate.  The  river  was  not 
visible,  but  it  was  sensed.  The  train 
idled  along.  One  likes  a  slow  train  by 
day  in  New  England.  In  an  hour  we 
crossed  the  river  twice,  first  near  Doo¬ 
little,  just  over  the  Massachusetts  line  in 
Vermont,  and  next  at  Brattleboro. 


To  Woodstock,  Att.  —  Elms,  white 
pines,  maple,  ashes  and  birches,  with  a 
few  walnuts,  were  identifiable  at  intervals 
on  either  side  of  the  tracks  as  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  northward.  Sweet  fern  appeared 
to  dominate  the  small,  wild  vegetation. 
Sumach  seed  dusters  were  turning  red. 
At  Bellows  Falls  the  train  tarried  on 
the  bridge  over  the  river.  Here  t*he  rush 
and  roar  of  water,  making  cheap  power, 
were  like  music  to  the  ear.  Bellows 
1'  alls  is  in  the  midst  of  scenic  charms.  A 
corporation  that  grows  potatoes  on  a 
large  scale  and  breeds  select  strains  of 
seed  stock,  is  increasing  the  fame  of  this 
thriving  city.  The  train  stopped  at  prac¬ 
tically  ei^ery  station,  where  members  of 
its  crew  joked  with  local  agents' of  the 
road.  We  crossed  the  river  again  at 
.  ‘Udsor,  near  which  I  saw  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  covered  bridge  that  spans  the 
stream.  Who  wouldn’t  like  to  sit  on  a 
Morgan  horse  and  wait  on  that  bridge 
until  a  heavy  shower  was  over?  If  it 
had  always  had  secret  eyes  and  ears  and 
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could  now  speak  English,  what  would  it 
say? 

Beside  the  Ottauqueoiiee.  —  At 
White  River  Junction  we  boarded  a 
motor  bus  at  noon.  Starting  north¬ 
westerly  along  the  White  River,  we  soon 
turned  to  the  left  and  presently  came  to 
the  Ottanquechee,  which  we  flanked  for 
several  miles,  traveling  comfortably  over 
winding  roads  through  a  beautiful  and 
interesting  region  in  which  any  nature- 
lover  would  he  enchanted.  Ferns,  their 
long  fronds  waving  in  the  breeze  beside 
the  road,  were  as  graceful  as  Seagulls 
on  the  wing.  In  many  places  the  branches 
of  trees  overhang  the  road.  The  best¬ 
looking  farmstead  that  we  saw  is  ad¬ 
vertised  by  its  name — “Hope  Farm” — 
on  a  signboard.  A  farmer  came  aboard 
and  rode  ten  miles,  getting  off  near 
Riverside.  He  spoke  pridefully  of  his  good 
corn,  tine  potatoes,  heavy  oats  and  dairy 
cows  on  his  400-acre  valley  farm.  It 
bordered  the  road.  He  had  recently  sold 
25  grade  Guernsey  and  Holstein-Friesian 
two-year-old  heifers  for  $100  a  head  to 
a  buyer  in  Connecticut,  and  was  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  dairy  cattle.  He  had 
sold  out  all  of  his  Ayrshires.  Later  I 
learned  that  he  had  been  a  cowboy  in 
the  West  in  his  young  manhood.  He  was 
over  70,  but  looked  55.  When  he  paid 
his  fare  he  exhibited  a  pooketbook  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  dry-land  terrapin. 


I  think  that  'he  was  as  contented,  cheer¬ 
ful  and  communicative  a  farmer  as  I  have 
seen  in  25  years.  Two  elderly  Vermonters 
were  with  us.  They  agreed  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  don’t  know  how  or  where  to  enjoy 
themselves  at  vacation  time.  They  were 
talkative;  so  was  the  driver.  Vermont 
was  the  ideal  Summer  vacation  ground, 
they  declai*ed.  The  driver  abominated 
crooked  roads.  He  would  'have  them 
straight.  Caution  and  conservatism  are 
the  by-products  of  crooked  roads.  The 
roads  of  life  are  not  straight.  (Some 
further  New  England  notes  will  appear 
later.) 

Urges  Horse  Propaganda. — H.  Ethel- 
bert  Larsen.  Box  Elder  Co.,  Utah, 
writes :  “I  have  raised  horses  for  25 
years,  and  all  my  life  have  loved  horses. 
I  live  in  a  wheat  district.  I  have  seen 
the  community  practically  go  broke  on 
tractors  once,  get  back  to  horses  and  get 
on  its  feet  again,  and  then,  as  soon  as  a 
little  money  was  in  sight  again,  here 
would  come  the  tractor  salesmen.  Last 
Fall  we  had  a  regular  delu&g  of  trac¬ 
tors.  All  of  our  farming  regions  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  failures  and  set-backs  thdt  seri¬ 
ously  affect  the  financial  status  of  farm¬ 
ers.  Just  one  failure  in  the  immediate 
future  would  put  our  community  on  its 
back  again.  There  is  a  big  place  in 
agriculture  for  tractors,  when  one  con¬ 
siders  amount  of  production  only.  I  have 
been  an  agent  for  a  grain  company  a 
number  of  years,  and  have  paid  for  a  lot 
of  wheat.  I  can’t  avoid  seeing  that,  as  a 


rule,  the  men  who  are  still  using  horses 
have  no  mortgages  on  their  crop,  while 
those  who  farm  with  tractors  have  their 
crop  mortgaged.  Let's  help  the  Horse  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  cover  this  country 
with  horse  propaganda,  a*nd  help  farmers 
to  keep  their  heads.  Show  them  that 
great  production  doesn't  mean  so  much 
to  them  as  great  economy  in  production.” 

Potatoes  and  Prices.  —  Last  year 
Frank  Wingo  grew  2,200  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes  on  12  acres  on  his  Dalecrest  Here¬ 
ford  Farm  in  Okanogan  Co.,  Wash.  At 
$20  a  ton,  they  yielded  a  good  margin  of 
profit,  “but,”  Mr.  Wingo  writes,  “it  is 
going  to  be  another  story  this  year.”  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  now  lower  than  they  have 
been  at  this  season  in  60  years  in  the 
East.  A  Jefferson  Co.,  Kan.,  friend  of 
this  department,  writing  recently,  says : 
“Potatoes  have  been  so  low  that  grow¬ 
ers  in  this  locality  have  dug  but  few 
bushels  of  one  of  the  finest  crops  that 
they  have  ever  produced.  Early  in  Au¬ 
gust  buyers  were  offering  them  35c  per 
cwt.  for  No.  1,  and  25c  for  No.  2  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  digging  alone  costs  nearly 
that  much.  A  sack  holding  120  lbs.  costs 
12c ;  they  pay  10c  a  sack  for  picking  the 
potatoes  up,  and  they  are  of  course 
graded  and  hauled  to  the  cars.  Digging 
and  grading  are  very  expensive.  But 
this  is  the  first  year  for  a  long  time  that 
potato  growers  have  actually  lost  money.” 

D.  c.  w. 
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“Famous  for  Accuracy 
and  Hard  Hitting ” 


Marlin 

gets  the  game 

LEAVES  rustling  underfoot.  Eyes  and 
J  ears  alert  for  the  feathered  whirlwind 
— then  the  roar  of  your  Marlin  echoing 
across  the  hills.  Back  at  dusk,  happy  and 
satisfied.  Depend  on  a  Marlin  every  time 
to  get  the  game.  It’s  a  sturdier,  harder 
hitting,  longer  range  gun — the  life-long 
companion  of  seasoned  shooters.  Choose 
your  Marlin  now — it's  ready  for  you. 
Your  dealer  can  tit  you  out. 

Send  for  the  Complete  Catalog.  Expert  Repair 
Department. 

Marlin  Shotgun  Model  43- A 

12  ga.  take-down,  lianimerless,  30  or  32  inch.  Full 
Choke,  28  inch  Modified  Choke,  or  26  inch  Cylinder 
Bore,  matted  barrel,  6  shots.  Solid  Steel  Breech, 
inside  as  well  as  out.  Solid  Top.  Side  Ejection. 
Press-Button  Cartridge  Release  to  remove  loaded 
shells  from  magazine.  Automatic  Kecoil  Hang-Fire 
Safety  Device.  Double  Extractors.  Trigger  Safety. 


THE  MARLIN  FIREARMS  CO., 

115  Willow  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  a  copy  of  the 
new  Marlin  Gun  Catalog. 

Name  . 

Address  . . 

Dealer  . 


THE  MARLIN  FIREARMS  COMPANY,  115  Willow  St,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


AGRI  PAX 

KILLS  INSECTS”/>*£570/ 


Controls  Bean  Beetles,  Japanese  Beetles.  Leaf- 
v  hopper,  Rosei  Bugs,  Aphis,  Thrips.  Seale, 
Caterpillars,  Tomato  and  Currant  Worms,  Squash 
Bugs,  Mealy  Bugs,  Red  Spider,  etc.  Safe  on  Mush¬ 
rooms  in  powdered  form. 

Non-poisonous.  Spreads  evenly.  Stainless.  Non- 
eoroslve.  Economical.  Dilutes  heavily.  8end  for 
circular  and  testimonials.  Correspondence  solicited. 
We  can  help  you  if  insects  trouble. 

PULVO-PAX  the  pyrethum  insect  powder— 
non-poisonous. 

PAX  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

7-11  Water  St.  New  York 


iiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimitiiimm 
Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

By  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh 
VV  Lj  Price,  $2.50 

CHARLES  LINDBERGH  -  His  life 

By  Dale  Vaw  Every  and  Morris  de  Haven  Tracy 

Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  year.’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Y.ars. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purpose. 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY, 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  tile 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  V, 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS,  etc.,  ride  EASY.  It 
absorbs  the  SIDE-ihocks  that 
kRre  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
land  nervous  system.  Fits  any 
’  machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Hun- 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  br 
parcel  post.  Send  for  circular. 
Agents  wanted.  GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  V. 


A,.,,,,  A......  7  K  12ft.,  *5.  Heavy  waterproof , 

uanvas  uovers  *7.  hay  caps,  eoc  up.  write 

or  samples.  STANLEY  CO.,  360  Broadway,  N.  Y.C. 


/  Sold  My 

Business  to 
Become  a 

WATKINS 

Dealer! 


—Now  I  own  my  home 
— Have  a  good  han\  account 
—A  fine  business  car 
—A  dandy  pleasure  car 

I  ONLY  WISH  I  HAD  DONE 
IT  SOONER 


Wilson  Averages 

$60.00 

a  Week 

SUPPLYING 
FARM  TRADE 

Several  established 
routes  open 


F.  E.  WILSON,  Mass. 

(Address  on  Request) 


Up  to  1908  I  worked  in  a  grocery  store; 
at  $14.00  a  week.  In  1908  I  opened  up  a 
meat  business  of  my  own,  and  stayed  in  it 
until  1914,  when  I  took  a  Watkins  Contract. 
I  only  wish  that  I  had  made  the  change 
sooner. 

My  Watkins  business  enabled  me  to  pay 
for  a  fine  home,  a  car  for  business  and  one  for 
pleasure.  I  have  some  good  investments  in 
stocks,  and  I  also  own  a  clean  stock  of  goods. 
I  personally  do  not  know  of  any  business 
[that  will  bring  such  splendid  results. 


You  do  not  need  capital  or  f”  —  —  —  —  — 


experience.  This  mighty  ten 
million  dollar  Company  will  * 
back  you — but  you  must  be  a  | 
man  of  good  habits,  honest 
and  ambitious  to  get  ahead.  1 

Long ’■Established  Farm  * 
Users  Will  Welcome  You 


If  you  want  success  like  this  I . 

Mail  Coupon  at  Once  . 


I  would  like  to  know  how  Wilson  did  it. 
Send  me  complete  information  free. 

Your  Name . . . . . . 

Address . . . . 


THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY 

Rural  Dept. 

231  D  JOHNSON  AVE.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

One  of  our  leading  orehardists  who 
specializes  in  apples  and  hogs  has  been 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  severe 
mouse  infestation  and  injury  in  his  large 
sod  orchards.  He  believes  that  he  has 
worked  out  a  satisfactory  method  of  con¬ 
trol  by  pasturing  between  one  and  two 
hundred  heads  of  hogs  where  the  mice 
have  been  the  worst.  He  states  that  the 
liogs  have  rooted  out  and  destroyed  the 
rodents  in  their  burrows  around  the  tree 
roots,  doing  such  a  thorough  job  of  clean¬ 
ing  them  out  that  liis  pair  of  fox  terriers, 
specially  trained  at  mouse  hunting,  have 
failed  -to  show  any  further  interest  in 
working  this  particular  orchard. 

Every  year  we  are  very  much  relieved 
when  the  early  apples  are  out  of  the  way. 
The  first  of  them  retailed  for  as  much  as 
10  cents  a  pound  at  the  stores.  Now,  in 
mid-August,  it  is  hard  pushing  to  get 
rid  of  Early  Ripes  at  almost  any  price. 
After  the  first  few  messes  of  green  ap¬ 
ple  sauce,  it  seems  as  though  the  general 
public  are  content  to  sit  back  and  wait 
for  late  Summer  and  the  Fall  varieties 
to  come  in. 

Anthracnose  appears  to  have  been  un¬ 
usually  severe  in  bramble  fields  this  year. 
In  many  cases  it  has  worked  down  the 
canes  and  girdled  them  below  ground  at 
their  base,  killing  the  infected  canes. 
California  reports  indicate  that  the  fire 
blight  situation  there  is  serious.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  was  a  loss  of  about 
$2,000,000  on  account  of  this  disease  in 
that  State  last  year,  when  as  many  as 
40,000  trees  were  grubbed  out  in  in¬ 
dividual  counties  and  in  one  county  alone 
the  loss  was  about  $700,000.  The  value 
of  an  average  tree  was  placed  at  $10.  The 
1928  condition  seems  to  be  about  the 
same,  with  the  new  development  of  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  in  several  of  the 
coastal  counties  which  were  heretofore 
free  from  this  disease. 

In  the  Georgia  peach  section,  there  is 
a  considerable  amount  of  brown  rot  this 
year.  Continuous  rains  and  cloudy  weath¬ 
er  have  been  very  favorable  for  this  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  reported  that  at  Macon,  Ga., 
between  May  5  and  July  3  it  rained  every 
day.  The  prevalence  of  cherry  leaf  spot 
this  season  brings  to  mind  the  situation 
in  Illinois  as  the  result  of  that  disease 
last  year.  Leaf  spot  had  defoliated  most 
of  the  trees  last  Summer.  Favorable 
Fall  weather  resulted  in  new  growth  and 
many  cherry  trees  bloomed  in  the  Fall. 
The  result  was  that  while  the  sour  cherry 
is  supposedly  resistant  to  Winter  injury 
in  that  section,  thousands  of  trees  were 
killed  by  the  abnormal  Winter  weather. 

Every  time  we  see  a  dying  succulent 
tip  on  one  of  our  peach  trees,  we  have  to 
look  at  it  closely  and  possibly  split  it 
open  with  a  knife.  The  Oriental  fruit 
moth  is  not  in  our  orchard  yet  but  it  is 
close  enough  for  comfort  with  peaches 
occasionally  being  shipped  into  town  from 
the  infested  district. 

It  is  remarkable  the  way  the  clovers 
are  coming  in  on  the  spots  where  we  burn 
up  our  prunings.  The  wood  ashes  with 
their  lime  and  potash  make  a  difference 
on  our  soil. 

At  least  one  Pennsylvania  grower  is  a 
firm  believer  in  potash  on  his  peach  trees. 
He  says  that  without  it  the  leaves  turn 
yellow  and  fall  off  much  too  soon,  be¬ 
cause  the  large  amount  of  iron  in  his  soil 
interferes  with  the  natural  supply  of 
potash  to  the  tree. 

The  Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  reported  on  the  results  of 
three  years  of  dusting  under  their  condi¬ 
tions.  While  the  report  states  that  three 
years  is  too  short  a  time  to  enable  any¬ 
one  to  draw  definite  conclusions  regarding 
any  spray  material,  several  points  are 
mentioned.  Dust  is  regarded  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  only  to  the  liquid  sprays,  since 
under  present  conditions  there,  the  liquid 
spray  must  be  relied  on  for  controlling 
diseases.  Practically  twice  as  many  ap¬ 
plications  of  dust  as  spray  must  be  made 
for  comparable  results,  since  the  dust  is 
said  not  to  remain  on  the  fruit  and 
foliage  for  great  lengths  of  time.  This 
latter  point  is  also  mentioned  as  being  a 
benefit  in  helping  eliminate  spray  residues 
by  dusting  for  the  last  Summer  sprays. 
It  is  stated  that  under  present  conditions, 
the  large  commercial  orchardist  in  that 
State  may  afford  to  invest  in  dusting 
equipment  but  he  should  not  depend  on 
dust  for  complete  control  of  insects  and 
diseases.  R.  h.  sudds. 

Two  New  Marketing 
Agencies 

Growers  of  white  potatoes  and  early 
table  stock  tomatoes  are  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  by  two  new  ventures,  in  view  of 
the  tendency  towards  low  prices  and 
glutted  markets  when  the  Jersey  crop  is 
ready  to  market.  A  plan  used  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  last  season 
and  again  in  effect  this  year  is  the  op¬ 
eration  of  a  committee  to  set  the  price 
from  day  to  day  at  which  potatoes  will 
be  sold  to  the  trade. 

Over  at  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  three  of 
the  best-known  tomato  growers  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  tomato  crate  that  excels 
any  other  package  ever  developed  for 
marketing  the  early  table  stock  crop. 
The  new  package  is  the  result  of  months 
of  study  and  experimentation  by  these 
three  growers,  and  it  has  been  stamped 
with  the  approval  of  dealers  in  Boston, 
New  York  and  Pittsburgh  as  the  best 
crate  ever  developed  for  the  Jersey 
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grower.  It  has  also  been  heartilv 
dorsed  by  some  of  the  leading  marW 
officials  of  the  Eastern  nart  of  the  TTr.n„i 
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to  New  Jersey,  and  their  success"  will' hi 
determined  in  the  next  few  weeks  as  th 
harvest  of  these  two  important  crops  is 
now  getting  under  way  in  both  South  ana 
Central  New  Jersey. 

During  the  last  five  years,  many  people 
interested  in  early  tomatoes  have  tried 
to  develop  a  new  crate  that  would  over 
come  some  of  the  market  prejudice 
against  the  Jersey  pack,  and  a  package 
that  would  carry  the  fruit  without  in¬ 
jury.  Dealers  in  every  city  of  the  East 
have  expressed  disapproval  of  the  models 
of  Jersey  tomato  crates  that  have  been 
used.  Recent  years  have  witnessed  a 
number  of  new  crates  that  have  made 
their  appearance  only  to  be  discarded 
after  a  season  or  a  few  weeks’  use.  It 
is  within  the  memory  of  many  when  to¬ 
matoes  were  always  packed  in  a  bushel 
crate;  in  fact  the  Keyport  section  of 
Monmouth  County  still  uses  the  bushel 
crate.  It  is  only  in  the  past  three  years 
that  attempts  were  actually  made  to 
produce  a  crate  that  contained  but  few 
layers  of  tomatoes.  However,  the  situa¬ 
tion  remained  until  last  year  without  a 
satisfactory  solution.  Every  style  of 
crate  would  injure  ov  break  the  skin  of 
the  tomatoes  placed  along  the  sides  of 
the  crate  as  the  “facers,”  as  they  are 
called.  Then  the  slats  in  the  bottom  of 
the  orates  cut  the  flesh  of  the  bottom 
layer,  and  the  lid  would  also  cut  these 
put  on  the  top.  Last  year  while  market¬ 
ing  tomatoes  one  Mullica  Hill  grower 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  a  box  with  the  slats 
so  placed  on  the  sides  that  none  of  the 
tomatoes  would  come  in  contact  with  the 
edge  of  the  slat.  The  bottom  of  the  crate 
was  also  made  solid,  so  that  none  of 
the  tomatoes  would  be  cut  from  that 
source.  Then  to  prevent  the  many  lay¬ 
ers  of  nearly  ripe  tomatoes  from  bruis¬ 
ing  the  box  was  made  slightly  wider  and 
not  so  deep  yet  so  nicely  balanced  that 
it  still  would  hold  the  standard  20 
quarts  of  fruit.  After  months  of  effort 
with  all  sizes  and  shapes  of  tomatoes, 
a  crate  has  been  developed  that  is  con¬ 
sidered  ideal  for  tomatoes.  Dealers  from 
many  big  markets  who  have  stopped  at 
Mullica  Hill  have  given  instant  approval 
of  this  new  crate.  It  is  so  constructed 
that  practically  every  tomato  can  be 
seen  without  taking  the  lid  from  the 
package.  It  will  be  impossible  to  hide 
the  trash  in  the  bottom  of  the  crate  and 
escape  detection.  In  the  next  week  or 
two  tomatoes  will  be  going  to  market  in 
this  new  orate  and  under  the  system  of 
packing  that  these  Mullica  Hill  growers 
are  planning  to  use  a  new  day  is  dawning 
for  the  growers  of  tomatoes.  It,  like  the 
quotations  committee  on  white  potatoes, 
promises  a  new  idea  in  marketing. 

New  Jersey.  c.  a.  umoselle. 


N.  Y.  State  Corn-borer 
Work 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
gives  the  following  advice : 

The  European  corn-borer  is  now  pres¬ 
ent  over  the  entire  corn  growing  area  of 
New  York  State,  with  possible  exceptions 
of  Westchester,  Rockland,  Putnam  and 
Orange  counties  and  parts  of  Ulster  and 
Dutchess.  The  infestation  is  increasing 
along  the  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario 
shore,  and  some  of  the  lower  lands  and 
intex-ior  stream  valleys. 

Corn-borer  eggs  are  laid  on  the  leaves, 
and  the  newly  hatched  larva*  begin  to  feed 
at  the  tassel,  and  as  they  inci-ease  in 
size  gradually  migrate  lower  down  in  the 
stalk,  opening  up  new  burrows,  and  in 
late  Fall  as  the  stalks  dry  a  large  per¬ 
centage  are  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
stalk  near  the  gi-ound.  Eai’ly  and  close 
cutting  as  soon  as  coim  is  mature  enough 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be 
used,  will  confine  a  large  proportion  of 
the  larvae  to  that  part  of  the  stalks 
severed  from  the  ground.  If  these  stalks 
are  put  in  the  silo,  all  the  larvae  in  them 
will  be  killed  by  the  resulting  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  if  cut  close  at  the  best  condi¬ 
tion  for  silage  purposes  only  a  very  small 
percentage  will  be  left  in  the  stubble. 


To  Kill  Johnson  Grass 

Johnson  grass  or  wix-e  grass,  as  it  is 
called  in  most  sections,  can  be  killed  by 
shallow  plowing,  about  three  or  four 
inches  deep,  either  in  the  Summer  when 
it  is  hot  and  dry,  cultivating  the  ground 
well  after  every  rain  to  keep  the  roots 
from  taking  hold  again,  or  later  in  the 
Fall.  The  freezing  and  thawing  during 
the  Winter  will  destroy  a  lot  of  the  roots. 
Johnson  gi-ass  is  easier  to  kill  if  it  is 
closely  pastui*ed  for  one  or  two  years,  as 
the  roots  will  be  nearer  the  surface  and 
then  plowing  shallow  the  l’oots  will  all  be 
exposed. 

It  can  also  be  smothered  out  by  using 
crops  that  make  a  large  top  growth  ;  cow 
peas,  late  potatoes,  Soy  beans  and  sweet 
potatoes  are  good  for  that  purpose.  The 
main  thing  about  planting  the  smother 
crops  is  to  give  the  ground  a  good  work¬ 
ing  with  cultivator  or  plow  just  before 
planting,  so  that  it  can  get  a  start  on  the 
grass,  or  it  will  be  liable  to  be  smothered 
out  instead  of  the  grass. 

It  will  take  several  years  to  kill  out. 
Johnson  grass  if  it  is  just  partly  killed 
and  left  alone  for  a  year  or  so ;  it  will 
be  just  as  bad  as  ever,  as  the  roots  spread 
so  fast.  R-  c- 
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x  Country  Woman  in 
France 

Part  II 

/Nothing  in  European  travel  is  more 
thrilling  than  the  first  sight,  of  the 
v  pm  with  its  terraced  vineyards,  its 
•,  orv  olive  orchards,  its  dazzling  cities, 
SlTt\ /turquoise  sweep  of  the  Mediter- 
«ian.  This  thrill  lay  for  the  writer  be- 
tweeii  the  parties  in  Normandy  and  a 
,v  different  gathering  at  Monaco.)  _ 
Unf.t  8  1927- — To  Mentone  from  Pans 
third  class,  stopping  over  night*  at  Mar¬ 
ies  (frightful  name  to  pronounce !  ) . 
Tninprl  It—  at  a  gorgeous  hotel,  and  m 
?h  afternoon  we  called  on  Miss  D-  at 
r  white  marble  villa,  and  in  the  evening 
rove  out  to  Monte  Carlo  to  see  the  ia- 
"  ,  gaming  tables.  The  salons  are  lm- 
ense  MO  or  40  feet  high,  and  elaborate- 
V  ornate,  with  heavy  gilding,  colored 
marbles,  and  flamboyant  pictures  in  pan- 
but  a  more  battered  and  joyless  set  of 
pleasure-seekers,  I  never  saw.  Half  or 
almost  half  were  women.  Many  of  them 
erav-haired,  with  anxious,  lined  faces; 
n  few  in  evening  dress,  with  bare  arms, 
but  not  one,  apparently,  out  to  charm. 
Occasionally  a  hand  would  tremble  or  an 
eve  glitter  as  the  winnings  mounted  up, 
but  mostly  an  air  of  deadly  seriousness 
hung  over  the  place  like  a  pall.  There  is 
uo  skill  about  the  playing,  just  luck,  and 
to  me  it  is  the  combination  of  luck  with 
skill  that  makes  a  card  game  amusing. 
The  winners  here  took  it  as  hard  as  the 
losers,  and  only  a  faint  ironic  smile  on 
the  lips  of  the  attendants  seemed  to  say, 
“What  fools  these  mortals  be !” 

A  Wedding  at  Boissy. — Passing  over 
the  glories  of  Italy  and  Switzerland  for 
the  time  being,  we  find  ourselves  return¬ 
ing  to  France  by  way  of  Dijon,  early  in 
December.  I  had  planned  to  spend  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  in  a  rural  village  which  we 
will  call  Boissy-sur-Seine. 

Hotel  du  Lionv  Dec.  8. — The_  Seine, 
which  sings  me  to  sleep  every  night,  is 
here  a  clear,  wide  stream,  as  green  as 
grass,  and  in  half  the  trees  there  are 
bunches  of  mistletoe  as  big  as  bushel 
baskets.  The  houses  are  all  of  stone,  with 
the  quaintest  conglomeration  of  slate  and 
tile  roofs  that  one  can  imagine.  Instead 
of  the  shacks  that  we  put  up  for  work¬ 
men  along  railroads,  etc.,  one  sees  little 
stone  abris,  G  ft.  long  or  so,  with  a  low 
entrance  and  always  a  tiny  fireplace  and 
chimney  or  pseudo-chimney — nice  little 
shelter.'  I  call  them,  where  a  workman 
can  heat  a  bit  of  something  for  his  din¬ 
ner.  About  as  common  as  these  huts  are 
the  stone  crosses,  often  a  little  off  from 
the  highway,  and  the  roadsid_e  shrines, 
like  the  Dieu  de  Piti6.  Most  common 
of  all,  perhaps,  are  the  “sources”  and 
“fontaines”  where  the  people  get  their 
water. 

The  great  event  in  Boissy  yesterday 
was  a  wedding.  The  night  before  I 
heard  footsteps  and  the  moving  of  fur¬ 
niture  until  after  midnight,  and  when  I 
came  down  in  the  morning  (petit  dejeu¬ 
ner  being  eaten  in  bed),  tables  were  al¬ 
ready  set  around  three  sides  of  the  room, 
with  a  bouquet  of  artificial  flowers  before 
the  seats  reserved  for  the  bridal  couple. 
At  about  11  o'clock  they  appeared  in  an 
auto — the  bride,  who  is  only  16,  looking 
nervous  and  a  bit  out  of  temper,  certainly 
not  very  happy.  Dress  of  white  satin, 
knee  length,  lace  in  front,  three-cornered 
shawl  with  long  silk  fringe  draped  from 
her  shoulders;  little  circlet  of  flowers 
with  long  tulle  veile  depending  from  it  on 
her  dark  head ;  boy  and  girl  bore  the 
veil  behind.  Groom  is  22  years  old. 
looked  somewhat  sentimental ;  head  of 
silky  golden-brown  hair,  waving  and  worn 
very  long.  I  wondered  if  she  loved  him 
for  his  beau  chevelure — for  she  appeared 
affectionate  and  confidential,  and  lie  also. 
They  soon  departed,  as  I  understood,  for 
the  religious  ceremony,  returning  with 
Quite  a  party  for  an  excellent  wedding 
breakfast,  with  elaborate  pastries,  but  no 
bride’s  cake.  Then  off  again  for  a  sea¬ 
son,  to  return  at  night  for  the  wedding 
supper,  to  which  they  sat  down  between 
nine  and  ten.  After  that,  there  was 
dancing,  to  violin  music,  until  after  three. 
The  young  couple  spent  the  night  and 
forenoon  here  ;  I  saw  her  start  off  in  her 
dark  frock  and  coat,  at  about  1  P.  M. 
She  looked  like  a  schoolgirl,  small, 
slender  and  undeveloped ;  thin,  wilful 
face,  dark  cropped  and  Avaved  hair,  long 
dark  French  eyes  with  raised  corners. 
Madame  says  that  marriages  here  are 
always  made  by  the  parents,  and  that 
la  fiancee  has  a  bad  disposition,  never 
even  kissed  her  old  maman,  wouldn’t  eat 
anything  and  will  never  be  happy ! 

The  jovial  postman  took  supper  here 
tonight,  and  kept  the  room  (which  was 
'veil  filled)  in  a  gale  of  laughter  with 
what  were  evidently  witty  sallies  and 
sharp  repartees.  IIow  a  man  who  has 
seen  and  participated  in  the  horrors  of 
war,  and  lost  his  right  arm  at  the  shoul¬ 
der,  can  be  so  spontaneously  merry  is  a 
source  of  recurrent  wonder  to  me.  He  is 
yery  adroit  in  using  his  left  hand,  and 
111  suppressing  any  evidence  of  his  loss. 

I've  actually  met  a  man — a  fat,  clever- 
jooking,  humorous  Belgian  —  who  has 
lived  in  Wisconsin  for  20  years,  and 
speaks  English !  It  seemed  so  good  to 
talk  in  my  own  tongue  that  I  could  al¬ 
most  have  waxed  confidential !  He  is  the 
manager  of  a  big  estate  at  some  distance, 
and  came  to  Boissy  to  consult  our  black- 
eyed  notary.  He  would  make  a  splendid 
study  for  Falstaff  in  face,  figure,  complex¬ 
ion  and  expression.  Shrewd  wit  and 
also  kindliness  are  written  all  over  him, 


and  I  should  say  he  got  lots  of  fun  lfcok* 
ing  on  at  the  human  comedy. 

Today  (Dec.  22),  Monsieur  Pincan 
took  me  along  with  Yvonne,  to  Chatillon. 
My  shopping  was  great  fun.  After  going 
to  the  banker,  I  bought  a  .silver  chain 
for  Yvonne,  a  festive  Christmas  loaf  of 
“pain  d’  espice”  for  Mme.  la  Grandmere, 
a  Noah’s  ark  and  a  doll  with  washable 
head  for  the  shoemaker’s  children,  a  few 
fancy  candies  and  a  lot  of  cards.  Then 
M’sieur  took  me  to  see  the  “source,”  an 
exquisite  sylvan  spot,  the  water  flowing 
out  from  under  a  cliff  with  a  shrine  high 
up  containing  a  Madonna  and  Child.  Next 
we  drove  to  a  point  below  the  church  of 
St.  Vorles,  and  climbed  many  flights  of 
stone  steps  to  that  historic  building,  a 
thousand  years  old,  in  whose  crypt  St. 
Bernard  celebrated  his  first  Mass.  An 
interesting  stained-glass  window  showed 
the  mother  of  the  saint  bringing  her  lit¬ 
tle  boy  to  school  in  Chatillon.  After¬ 
ward  we  visited  the  church  of  St.  Nicho¬ 
las,  where  I  was  touched  by  the  sight  of 
a  poor  sad-looking  woman  with  a  shawl 
over  her  head,  praying  in  front  of  a  dim 
candle  or  two.  We  also  stopped  to  see 
a  spot  rendered  memorable  by  Gen. 
Joffre. 

Christmas  Day,  and  10  o’clock  service 
at  the  church.  M.  le  Cure  in  a  white  lace 
gown  with  a  cord  about  his  ample  waist ; 
attendants  in  brilliant  robes,  singing  and 
Latin  chants  very  lovely  and  the  chimes 
also.  A  little  sanctuary  with  the  Holy 


E/tmity  'in^ statuary  decorated  with  ever¬ 
greens  (there  are  no  Christmas  trees  or 
presents  for  the  children).  M.  le  Cure 
took  up  the  collection  himself,  followed 
by  a  little  girl  who  took  up  a  second.  He 
has  a  strong,  sagacious  and  kindly  face, 
and  a  beautiful  mellow  voice ;  spoke  so 
slowly  and  distinctly  that  I  could  follow 
his  sermon,  a  commentary  on  the  birth 
and  life  of  Jesus,  and  fatherly  exhortation 
to  a  life  of  good  works,  charity  and  sac¬ 
rifice.  After  service  came  dinner  (with 
roast  snails),  then  a  call  on  “la  pauvre 
petite”  with  Dolly.  Such  a  dark,  dismal 
little  room,  with  a  sorrowful  looking  old 
man,  a  slatternly  woman  and  two  pitiable 
children.  After  this  I  took  a  long,  long 
walk,  making  several  pencil  sketches. 
Home  at  dusk,  made  up  a  fire  in  my  fire¬ 
place,  toasted  my  toes,  and  polished  off 
my  tribute  to  the  inn-keeper’s  daughter. 
Two  cablegrams  and  many  .letters  helped 
to  make  the  day  a  cheerful  one. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  I  ex¬ 
plored  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Boissy 
Chateau,  which  stand  in  a  field  behind 
a  stone  cross  and  sun-dial.  I  went  down 
into  the  old  donjon  or  round  tower,  which 
still  stands  to  a  considerable  height- 
magnificent  stone  work — climbed  up  a 
mossy  flight  of  stone  stairs,  and  mused  on 
the  romantic  scenes  once  enacted  there. 

That  night  the  Pincans  toasted  me  and 
the  Legion  in  cherry  bounce,  each  glass 
containing  several  cherries,  which  were 
daintily  eaten,  being  held  by  their 


“queues.”  Madame’s  bill,  for  a  large, 
pleasant  room  (electric  lights,  linen 
sheets,  three  large  mirrors,  one  full- 
length)  ;  breakfast  in  bed,  open  fire  till 
noon  every  day,  or  any  time  that  I  asked 
for  it,  simply  marvelous  cooking,  and 
three  long  auto  drives  thrown  in,  was 
one  dollar  per  diem — microscopic  charge 
for  laundry,  and  nothing  for  heating  or 
service !  It  was  only  by  insisting  that 
I  succeeded  in  adding  a  trifle  for  the 
last  items.  After  the  toasts,  even  the 
young  electrician  and  the  shoemaker 
shook  hands,  and  at  daybreak  the  next 
morning  I  left  the  dear  inn  of  the  Lion, 
with  a  warm  send-off,  and  kisses  on  both 
cheeks.  dora  reed  goodale. 


Handling  Striped  Beetle 

Noting  your  editorial  on  the  striped 
beetle  (page  1008).  You  can  get  rid  of 
them  by  mixing  sand  with  kerosene  and 
spreading  under  the  leaves. 

Rhode  Island.  earl  f.  pearce. 


Mrs.  Newwed  (at  dinner  table)  :  “I 
was  going  to  have  some  sponge  cake  as 
a  surprise  for  you,  dear,  but  I  confess 
it  was  a  failure.”  Mr.  Newwed :  “What 
was  the  matter?”  Mrs.  Newwed:  “I  don’t 
know  for  sure,  but  I  think  the  store  sent 
me  the  wrong  kind  of  sponges.” — Western 
Christian  Advocate. 


winning  new  favor  c 
the  farm  with  new  pow 
speed  and  economy 


The  Sport  Landau  Sedan,  $875  f  Body  by  Fisher 


Ever  since  its  introduction,  Pontiac  Six  has  enjoyed  remarkable 
favor  among  America’s  farmers.  They  have  admired  the  way 
it  pulls  through  sand  and  mud.  They  have  enjoyed  its  tireless 
speed  on  the  highways.  They  have  relied  on  its  rugged  depend¬ 
ability  in  all  weathers  and  all  seasons.  And  they  have  appre¬ 
ciated  its  strict  economy  on  trips  of  any  length. 

And  now  today’s  Pontiac  soars  to  infinitely  greater  heights  of 
farm  popularity  because  today’s  Pontiac  offers  greater  power, 
greater  speed  and  greater  economy  than  ever  before. 

A  thrifty  new  carburetor — improved  manifolding — a  newly 
designed  distributor  system ...  these  advancements  add  ten  per 
cent  more  power  to  an  already  powerful  motor.  They  raise  top 
speed  to  new  heights  that  bring  farm  and  city  many  minutes 
closer.  They  glean  added  mileage  from  every  tank  of  gasoline. 
And  in  addition,  larger  tires  on  smarter,  smaller,  heavy- 
spoked  wheels,  further  enhance  the  vivid  beauty  of  Pontiac’s 
low,  graceful  Fisher  body-line. 

Emphatically  today’s  Pontiac,  with  prices  as  low  as  $745,  offers 
the  farmer  a  new  and  startling  measure  of  six-cylinder  value. 
See  and  drive  it  on  your  next  trip  into  town. 

2-Door  Sedan,  $745;  Coupe,  $745;  Sport  Roadster,  $745;  Phaeton,  $775;  Cabriolet,  $795; 

$825.^  Oakland  All-American  Six ,  $1045  to  $ 1265 .  All  prices  at  factory <. 
C neck  (Jakland-Pontiac  delivered  prices— they  include  lowest  handling  charges.  General 
Motors  Time  Payment  Plan  available  at  minimum  rate. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 
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sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ON  PAGE  1114  Prof.  Reddick  gives  the  clearest 
description  we  have  seen  of  potato  blight  spores 
and  their  action.  The  fact  that  cool  weather  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  their  development  will  be  news  to  many, 
who  have  connected  blight  with  muggy  heat.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  ideal  blight  conditions  mentioned 
by  Prof.  Reddick  do  not  always  obtain,  otherwise 
a  continuous  copper  plate  would  be  necessary  to 
save  any  of  the  crop  where  blight  is  existent. 

* 

THIS  is  a  lively  year  in  the  canning  business.  The 
factories  had  to  get  busy  because  stocks  left  over 
were  light.  Their  holdings  of  canned  corn  and  peas 
decreased  about  one-half  and  other  lines  worked 
down  to  moderate  quantities.  They  have  been  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  one-fifth  more  acreage  of  canning  corn, 
one-third  more  peas  and  more  spinach  and  asparagus 
also.  They  will  put  up  more  fruit  and  use  part  of 
the  apple  and  pear  crop,  which  are  larger  this  sea¬ 
son  by  one-fourth,  and  the  peach  crop,  larger  by  one- 
half.  Some  of  these  canned  goods  will  go  to  fill  the 
growing  export  demand.  All  this  recovery  in  the 
canning  industry  helps  to  steady  the  market  for  the 
fresh  products.  Perhaps  the  new  process,  of  canning 
dry,  after  drawing  out  the  air  from  can  and  con¬ 
tents,  may  change  the  whole  situation.  The  dry 
canned  product  is  said  to  come  out  tasting  almost 
like  fresh  fruit  or  vegetables.  Another  plan  that 
may  tend  to  keep  such  foods  in  full  supply  all  the 
time  is  the  use  of  gas  or  “neutral  air”  in  storage 
houses  to  prevent  decay  or  fast  ripening.  Better 
canning  and  storage  means  less  advantage  for  the 
early  crop,  but  a  larger  market  for  the  main  crop. 

* 

INETEEN  hours  at  an  average  of  142  miles  per 
hour  is  the  latest  airplane  record.  It  seems  to 
us  more  impressive  because  of  being  made  over  the 
land,  as  it  shows  the  possibility  and  perhaps  prob¬ 
ability  of  x-egular  less-than-a-day  time  between  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  New  York,  made  with  the  same  class 
of  equipment  and  skill  that  has  bridged  the  land 
with  express  trains  and  fast  freight.  It  is  not  a 
sensational  feat,  but  a  conquest  of  the  air  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  which  will  be  developed  as  time 
goes  on. 

* 

URING  the  recent  Horticultural  Society  field 
meeting  in  the  Champlain  Valley  of  New  York, 
orchard  location  was  one  of  the  points  most  careful¬ 
ly  observed.  Here  was  a  block  that  showed  im¬ 
provement  since  drainage,  though  the  soil  may  not 
have  been  considered  “wet”  for  general  farming  pur¬ 
poses.  The  trees  themselves  spoke  out  loudly  about 
it,  and  on  another  farm  was  part  of  a  block  asking 
for  the  same  treatment  as  clearly  as  though  a 
printed  sign  stood  there.  The  ability  to  read  such 
signs — what  the  trees  themselves  say  about  how  they 
like  or  do  not  like  their  locations — -is  one  of  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  successful  apple  culture. 

* 

ECOGN1ZING  the  widespread  and  ever-increas¬ 
ing  interest  in  dairying  in  the  United  States, 
the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association  evi¬ 
denced  its  ability  and  consistent  purpose  to  serve 
Shorthorn  interests  by  importing  31  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  from  England  and  Canada  this  year,  and  sell¬ 
ing  them  at  auction  in  Chicago  last  month.  An  aver¬ 
age  of  $517  was  realized.  Ten  bulls  were  included 
in  the  offering.  It  cost  considerably  more  than  $125 
a  head  to  select,  import,  register  and  sell  these  cat¬ 
tle.  General  Executive  Frank  W.  Harding  points 
out  that  the  importation  was  not  negotiated  with  a 
view  to  making  money  for  the  association.  In 


breeding,  type  and  bills  of  health,  the  cattle  measur¬ 
ed  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  critical  breeders 
who  bought  them.  Some  of  the  best  cows  came  to 
the  East.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  they  are 
larger  than  the  general  run  of  Milking  Shorthorns 
seen  in  recent  years  at  numerous  fairs  and  shows. 
We  confidently  expect  to  see  some  of  these  im¬ 
ported  cattle  win  high  honors  at  the  shows  this  year 
or  next.  It  deserves  to  be  added  that  three  of  the 
leading  and  oldest  herds  of  this  type  of  the  parent 
breed  are  located  in  New  York  State.  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  are  classified  as  “dual-purpose”  or  beef-and- 
milk  cattle.  H.  E.  Toner’s  experience  with  them  on 
his  farm  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  summarized  by  his 
statement  that  “they  are  pail-fillers  and  good  kill¬ 
ers.” 

* 

CORNELL  University  recently  was  host  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  delegates,  from  37  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  to  the  fourth  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Entomology.  So  varied  were  their  sectional 
programs  that  some  of  them  probably  would  have 
been  intelligible  and  useful  to  farmers  and  other 
practical  people  who  fight  insects  in  self-defense. 
Happily,  some  entomologists  are  like  Prof.  Glenn  W. 
Herrick  of  Cornell  who,  with  voice  and  pen,  makes 
his  subject  helpfully  instructive  to  farmers.  En¬ 
tomologists  assert  that  “only  one  animal  group  has 
not  acknowledged  man’s  overlordship,”  and  that  is 
the  insect.  This  group  “may  seriously  contest  man’s 
place  in  the  sun.”  In  those  areas  of  the  South 
where  cotton  has  long  been  produced,  the  boll  wee¬ 
vil  remains  a  major  handicap  to  growing  this  fiber 
crop.  The  European  corn-borer  in  recent  years  has 
come  to  be  a  disturbing  menace  to  American  corn- 
growers.  It  is  already  established  in  several  East¬ 
ern  States.  Insects  take  an  immense  yearly  toll  of 
farm,  orchard,  vineyard  and  truck  crops.  Flower- 
growers  also  have  their  share  of  winged  and  crawl¬ 
ing  enemies  with  which  to  deal.  Fortunately,  man 
has  about  as  many  friends  as  enemies  in  the  insect 
world.  Entomologists  are  to  be  commended  for  tak¬ 
ing  themselves  seriously;  no  one  at  present  would 
argue  that  human  society  has  won  its  unending  war 
against  insects.  Scientists,  however,  are  constantly 
reminding  us  that  if  this,  that  or  the  other  foe  or 
force  is  not  checked  or  controlled,  the  human  race  is 
doomed.  Mankind  is  at  the  crossroads  and  likely 
to  go  the  wrong  way,  according  to  these  specialized 
prophets.  If  insects  could  reason  and  talk  in  human 
terms,  maybe  they,  too,  would  be  predicting  their 
own  extinction,  and  trying  to  safeguard  themselves 
against  it,  for  they  also  have  their  diseases  and 
parasites.  The  entomologists  will  go  on  with  their 
necessary  work,  and  it  will  lead  them  through  fasci¬ 
nating  mazes  to  useful  discoveries.  Meanwhile,  by 
practicing  crop  rotation,  feeding  their  soils,  planting 
good  seed  of  varieties  adapted  to  their  conditions, 
and  using  modern  preparations  and  appliances  for 
the  destruction  of  insects,  farmers  can  hold  their 
“place  in  the  sun.” 

* 

E  ARE  often  asked  what  can  be  put  into  con¬ 
crete  to  make  it  waterproof  and  more  durable. 
Nothing  is  needed,  as  concrete  fills  these  require¬ 
ments  when  properly  made  with  good  cement,  clean 
sand  and  aggregate  and  thorough  mixture  of  all  the 
ingredients  dry.  A  concrete  block  about  eight  feet 
long,  five  high  and  three  feet  thick,  used  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  anchor  in  construction  work  on  a  New  York 
City  street  is  now  being  removed.  It  is  too  near 
buildings  for  blasting,  so  two  men  have  been  work¬ 
ing  at  it  three  days  with  compressed  air  drills.  It 
is  very  hard  and  tougher  than  rock.  It  will  not 
split  or  chip  to  amount  to  anything,  and  has  to  be 
literally  ground  to  pieces  with  the  drills — a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  concrete  can  be  when  properly  made. 

* 

E  SHALL  not  be  able  to  approve  the  con¬ 
tinued  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions 
from  the  nation's  resources  for  the  purpose  of  add¬ 
ing  to  our  cultivated  areas  until  a  need  for  more 
land  under  the  plow  and  more  food  in  the  markets 
is  shown.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  con¬ 
servatively  urging  the  completion  of  reclamation  and 
irrigation  projects  already  under  way  before  new 
ones  are  begun,  and  organized  agricultural  bodies 
are  protesting  against  taxes  to  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  a  surplus  that  cannot  now  be 
profitably  disposed  of.  Figures  are  given  for  the 
past  year  to  show  expenditures  for  construction 
three  times  in  excess  of  the  revenue  from  the  water 
sold  ;  millions  of  dollars  that  were  to  have  been  re¬ 
paid  by  settlers  upon  irrigation  projects  have  had 
to  be  written  off  as  a  total  loss  to  the  government, 
and  the  time  when  these  projects  shall  have  paid 
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for  themselves  has  been  set  forward  from  10  to  20 
and  from  20  to  40  years,  with  no  certainty  that  even 
the  further  limits  will  not  have  to  be  overstepped 
We  can  understand  local  demands  for  continued 
huge  grants  from  the  nation’s  pocketbook— there  is 
nothing  more  than  a  natural  display  of  self-interest 
in  this— but  we  cannot  give  any  good  reason  for  con¬ 
tinuing  a  national  policy  of  depressing  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products  by  forcing  those  already  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  cultivation  of  too  much  land  to  pay  f0r 
bringing  still  more  intp  use. 

• *  * 

ONE  of  our  readers  recently  wrote  asking  us  how 
he  could  silence  a  nightly  chorus  of  bullfrogs 
in  a  pool  near  his  home,  as  the  noise  prevented  sleep 
We  were  listening,  at  the  time,  to  pneumatic  rivet¬ 
ing,  cement  mixing,  and  an  occasional  blast  in  the 
new  subway,  together  with  a  series  of  shrieks  from 
stalled  automobiles  under  our  window,  so  the  fro<- 
orchestra  seemed  rather  soothing.  The  needless 
noise  in  cities  is  really  a  serious  matter,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  many  cases  of  nervous  break¬ 
down,  and  even  insanity,  result  from  it. 

* 

AN  ESTIMATE  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  puts  the  soft  drink  consumption  of  this 
country  at  11,000,000,000  bottles  annually.  These 
contain  approximately  250,000  tons  of  sugar,  5,000,- 
000  lbs.  of  fruit  acid,  50,000  lbs.  of  artificial  color. 

1  000.000  gallons  of  flavoring  extract  and  400,000.000 
gallons  of  carbonated  water.  Many  use  these  drinks 
because  they  like  them,  and  others  are  merely 
thirsty  and  the  pops  and  sodas  are  always  right  at 
hand.  People  are  cautioned  against  drinking  water 
when  traveling  and  doubtless  with  good  reason  at 
times.  Whole  milk  is  usually  available,  and  quite 
well  safeguarded,  but  many  cannot  use  it  as  a  bever¬ 
age,  probably  because  they  take  too  much ;  not  rea¬ 
lizing  that  it  is  a  food,  they  overload  and  suffer  the 
same  consequences  as  from  overeating.  A  small 
glass  of  cool  milk,  taken  slowly,  not  “swilled  down,” 
is  recommended,  and  we  believe  nearly  everyone  can 
use  it  safely  in  this  way,  as  well  as  finding  it  re¬ 
freshing  when  thirsty. 

* 

JULY  and  August  are  the  two  months  when  carlot 
receipts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Philadelphia 
are  lowest.  The  big  producing  areas  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland  are  all  mov¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  produce  into  the  Philadelphia 
market  by  truck.  These  sections,  having  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  low  transportation  costs  compared  with 
more  distant  States,  as  well  as  having  a  large  va¬ 
riety  during  the  Summer  months,  fairly  monopolize 
the  Philadelphia  market  with  the  exception  of  citrus 
fruits,  cantaloupes,  apples,  peaches  and  half  a  dozen 
or  so  vegetables.  A  few  western  box  apples  were  re¬ 
ceived,  but  the  market  was  largely  supplied  by  local¬ 
ly  grown  fruit,  such  varieties  as  Starr,  Wealthy  and 
Gravenstein  selling  generally  40  to  65  cents  per  % 
bushel  basket,  with  poor  stock  selling  as  low  as  15 
cents  a  basket.  Those  who  have  not  traveled  into 
the  country  in  all  directions  from  Philadelphia  have 
no  idea  of  the  immense  truck  and  fruit  growing  ter¬ 
ritory  tributary  to  that  market.  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  both  growers  and  consumers  when  they  are  able 
to  get  so  close  interchange  of  the  produce  and  money 
each  need. 


Brevities 

Tobacco  production  in  Canada  has  increased  from 
13,000,000  lbs.  in  1921  to  approximately  46,000,000  lbs. 
in  1927. 

Last  year  visitors  to  Canada  from  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  spent  approximately  about  $275,- 
000,000  in  that  country.  The  number  of  visitors  this 
year  is  expected  to  break  all  previous  records. 

Recent  experiments  by  a  Norwegian  scientist,  Dr. 
Carl  Stormer,  are  said  to  indicate  that  the  aurora 
borealis,  and  the  similar  display  in  Antarctic  regions 
called  the  aurora  australis,  are  caused  by  sun  spots. 

The  average  farm  home  is  its  own  board  of  health, 
and  is  responsible  for  its  own  sanitation.  Carelessness 
in  disposing  of  house  wastes  or  barn  drainage  will  not 
be  tolerated  on  a  well-kept  farm,  and  under  modern 
conditions  may  result  in  official  interference — by  the 
community  or  State. 

Bowers  of  self-extending  honeysuckles  for  hundreds 
of  yards  on  each  side  of  many  stretches  of  road  in  the 
red-soil  region  of  Central  and  East  Tennessee  prevent 
erosion,  to  a  large  extent,  and  ,when  in  bloom,  perfume 
the  air  for  travelers.  As  a  soil-binder  in  a  rolling  coun¬ 
try,  the  honeysuckle’s  merits  are  not  adequately  appre¬ 
ciated. 

We  bo  often  ask  correspondents  to  give  full  name  and 
address  in  asking  questions  that  we  dislike  to  repeat  i> 
yet  every  mail  brings  us  anonymous  letters  that  <- 
mand  an  immediate  answer.  We  cannot  print  an  answ 
under  two  to  three  weeks.  We  never  print  full  nam 
and  post  office  address,  but  we  need  it  to  answer  J 
mail,  which  we  do  willingly  wherever  an  immedia 
answer  is  needed. 
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Business  Prudence 

HE  answer  to  many  of  the  questions  sent  ns  by 
readers  depends  on  the  agreements  or  contracts 
between  the  parties  concerned.  The  persons  asking 
the  questions,  however,  seldom  state  the  provisions 
of  the  contract.  In  fact  they  seem  not  to  realize  that 
a  contract  exists,  or  if  so,  that  it  is  not  important, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole  dispute  depends 
on  the  agreement  between  the  parties.  A  contract 
may  be  verbal  or  written.  In  either  case  it  should 
contain  all  details  of  any  importance.  If  the  con¬ 
tract  is  verbal,  it  is  best  to  have  witnesses,  but  it  is 
better  to  have  the  contract  in  writing.  No  formality 
is  necessary.  A  contract  is  an  offer  or  proposal  by 
one  person,  and  an  acceptance  by  another.  The  best 
form  of  contract  is  a  plain  letter  by  one  party  mak¬ 
ing  a  proposal,  and  an  answer  to  it  by  the  other 
party  accepting  the  offer.  Each  party  should  keep 
the  original  letter  received  and  an  exact  copy  of  his 
own  letter.  This  makes  a  complete  record  of  the 
agreement,  and  if  the  parties  are  responsible,  the 
contract  can  be  enforced  through  the  courts.  The 
farmer  usually  has  property  and  is  reliable.  Pie  can 
be  held  to  his  part  of  the  contract.  He  should  be 
careful  to  see  that  the  other  party  is  also  financially 
reliable  or  that  he  furnish  security  to  guarantee  his 
part  of  the  contract. 

We  knew  a  farmer  who  before  harvest  sold  his 
potatoes  to  a  dealer  on  30  days’  credit.  Later  he 
found  the  dealer  had  no  credit,  and  shipped  the 
potatoes  elsewhere.  He  was  sued  and  had  to  pay 
the  profit  the  dealer  would  have  made  on  the  pota¬ 
toes,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  he  probably 
would  never  have  received  his  pay  for  them  if  he 
had  delivered  them  to  the  dealer.  His  remedy  was 
to  have  provided  for  cash  in  advance  instead  of  30 
days’  credit.  Another  thing  to  remember  is  that  a 
guarantee,  spoken  or  written,  is  worthless  unless  the 
person  making  it  is  honest  and  responsible.  The 
freer  men  are  to  make  guarantees,  the  more  likely 
the  guarantee  is  worthless.  We  suggest  written  con¬ 
tracts  covering  all  details,  caution  with  irresponsible 
parties,  and  unless  the  responsibilty  of  the  sponsor 
is  known,  suspicion  of  guarantees. 


July  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  return  to  producers  for  3  per  cent 
milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone,  per  100  lbs.  was 
reported  as  follows : 


Model  Dairy  . ...$2.38 

Sheffield  Fax-ms  . 2.375 

Meridale  Farms  .  2.375 

Dairymen’s  League  .  1.92 


League  deductions  were,  for  expense,  6  cents,  and 
for  certificates,  15  cents ;  total  21  cents,  making  gross 
price  $2.14. 


Conditions  in  Ulster  County 

In  the  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  28  there  was 
an  article  about  the  fruit  industry  at  Clintondale, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  labor  conditions  in  that  section  throughout  the 
year,  such  as  spraying,  pruning,  picking  and  packing  of. 
fruit,  etc.,  and  the  average  wages  paid?  I  have  been 
living  in  the  fruit  section  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of 
Virginia  during  the  past  eight  years,  so  understand  that 
kind  of  work  and  would  like  to  return  to  it.  E.  J.  Q. 

The  fruit  industry  in  the  county  of  Ulster  is  grow¬ 
ing  by  jumps,  and  the  farms  which,  originally  were 
dairy  farms  are  being  converted  into  fruit  farms.  The 
people  living  in  the  Hudson  Valley  have  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  the  soil,  climate,  etc.,  to  grow 
fine  fruit  and  as  we  are  close  to  the  markets,  our  people 
are  making  money. 

We  have  one  of  the  best  co-operative  associations  in 
the  State  and  with  our  large  cold  storage,  we  will  be  in 
a  position  to  protect  our  growers. 

The  wages  paid  farm  labor  by  month  runs  around 
$75,  house  rent,  wood  and  few  other  privileges.  The 
day  labor  runs  from  $3.50  to  $4.  We  have  fine  schools 
and  churches  and  considering  everything  we  have  a  fine 
country  to  live  in.  We  have  no  fruit  farms  to  sell,  as 
we  do  not  handle  real  estate.  However,  we  probably 
could  locate  a  farm  if  we  knew  what  is  needed. 

The  trees  in  this  section,  like  all  sections,  must  be 
thoroughly  sprayed,  and  often,  also  fertilized,  pruned 
and  in  fact  put  plenty  of  labor  and  brains  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  growing  of  fruit.  We  haul  our  own  fruit  direct 
to  New  York,  Newark,  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City  mar¬ 
kets,  leaving  around  5  P.  M.,  and  fruit  is  sold  in  New 
York  around  midnight.  Owing  to  the  high  altitude  and 
prevailing  winds  we  suffer  very  little  by  late  frosts. 

CLINTONDALE  FRUIT  GROWERS’  CO-OP.  ASSN. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Long  Island  Potato  Outlook 

The  potato  situation  on  Long  Island  is  encouraging 
fi’om  the  standpoint  of  production  in  so  far  as  reports 
of  August  20  indicate.  Early  varieties,  such  as  Cob- 
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biers,  have  been  ready  to  dig  for  some  time,  but  the  pre¬ 
vailing  low  price  has  discouraged  many  growers  from 
harvesting  extensively,  so  for  that  reason  bulk  of  the 
crop  is  still  in  the  ground.  Loadings  are  being  made  at 
Riverhead,  one  of  the  largest  centers  of  the  potato  in¬ 
dustry,  at  50  cents  a  bushel  at  the  car,  graded  according 
to  the  demand.  The  bulk  of  the  early  demand  calls  for 
shippers  taking  out  only  culls,  leaving  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond-sized  tubers. 

Reports  coming  from  the  Riverhead  area  indicate  a 
larger  yield  than  last  year,  with  estimates  from  250  to 
300  bushels  per  acre  for  Cobblers,  the  early  variety 
grown  quite  extensively  along  the  north  for!;  of  the 
island  from  Riverhead  east  to  Orient  Point.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  community  Cobblers  are  made  quite  a  specialty, 
since  this  variety  is  dug  early  and  room  made  for  late 
cauliflower  and  Brussels  sprouts.  Here  boats  take  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  to  market,,  shipments  being  made  to 
New  York  and  to  the  Connecticut  shore,  where  in  nor¬ 
mal  seasons,  the  Long  Island  potato  is  in  good  demand. 

Although  early  to  predict  the  yield  of  late  varieties 
indications  point  to  a  large  crop.  The  possibilities  of 
i-ot  feared  in  July  during  several  weeks  of  wet  weather 
and  high  humidity  is  over  and  with  a  return  to  better 
field  conditions  would  indicate  a  steady  growth  _  of 
healthy  tubers  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  gi-owing 
season. 

The  importance  of  spraying  throughout  the  season  is 
a  factor  that  has  been  demonstrated  as  never  before  in 
commercial  potato  growing.  High  pressure  spraying 
machinery  is  now  in  a  high  state  of  pex-fection  and  its 
use  at  frequent  intervals  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as 
of  even  more  importance  than  cultivating  and  weeding. 

Old-time  methods  are  fast  disappearing  even  on  small¬ 
er  areas,  farmers  finding  that  weeds  and  grass  in  the 
potato  rows  can  be  effectively  controlled  by  the  use  of 
hillers  or  ridgers  which  are  now  employed  to  cover  late 
growing  witch  gi-ass  and  other  noxious  grasses  and 
weeds.  These  plows  operated  at  a  time  when  potato 
vines  are  mostly  dead  place  a  ridge  of  soil  over  the  row 
and  serve  as  an  effective  blanket,  smothering  all  foul 
stuff  as  effectively  as,  or  more  so  than  any  amount  of 
hand  work  with  the  hoe  and  cultivator.  Such  weeds  as 
may  survive  and  grow  are  cut  off  by  hand  or  if  too  dense 
may  be  cut  with  a  mowing  machine. 

While  the  growing  end  of  the  industry  seems  to  have 
been  effectively  solved  this  year  the  prospect  of  making 
money  on  the  crop  at  the  prevailing  pi-ices  seems  remote, 
unless  cooler  weather  and  increased  demand  during  the 
next  two  months  puts  a  better  tone  on  the  market.  At 
50  to  60  cents  a  bushel,  there  will  be  little  profit  even 
with  a  good  yield,  growers  predict.  Although  too  early 
to  pi-edict  yields  throughout  the  country  and  their  pos¬ 
sible  influence  on  the  Long  Island  industry  there  is  a 
ray  of  hope  in  that  the  local  product  has  in  the  past  and 
doubtless  will  this  season,  be  a  leader  in  the  market 
centers,  in  view  of  its  high  quality  and  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance.  Another  hopeful  sign  is  the  fact  that  greater 
attention  is  being  paid  to  grading,  a  requisite  receiving 
much  concern  by  the  Suffolk  and  Nassau  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  time  is  hei-e  for  making 
the  Long  Island  potato  known  through  advertising.  Why 
not  give  publicity  to  a  cheap  article  of  food  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  re-educate  the  vegetable  consuming  public  to  eat 
more  of  this  staple  once  a  leading  article  of  diet  in 
American  homes?  It  is  a  welLknown  fact  that  in  many 
sections  of  the  country,  particularly  near  cities,  _  that 
fewer  potatoes  are  eaten.  We  have  been  told  this  by 
marketmen  and  individuals  in  country  towns,  and  even 
with  ourselves  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  give  the 
potato  less  prominence  in  the  diet.  One  reason,  doubt¬ 
less,  is  the  fact  that  relative  fresh  green  stuff  from  dis¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  country  may  now  be  had  throughout 
the  entire  season.  Leafy  vegetables  and  other  more 
substantial  garden  products  may  be  purchased  relative¬ 
ly  cheap  and  good,  even  in  Winter.  This  seems  to  be 
a  day  of  small  purchases  with  an  idea  of  obtaining  a 
variety  from  day  to  day  as  needed.  Fox-mer  genera¬ 
tions  would  look  aghast  at  the  small  amount  of  garden 
stuff  stored  now  by  the  average  householder.  In  the  old 
days  potatoes  were  considered  first  when  preparing 
dinner  and  supper  and  for  breakfast,  too,  a  dish  of 
boiled  or  baked  potatoes  was  often  found  on  the  table. 
Fruit,  cereals  and  coffee  now  constitute  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  meal,  and  fi-ied  potatoes  are  tabooed  in  most  house¬ 
holds. 

Another  factor  in  the  potato  industry  is  the  tendency 
to  increase  aci-eages  after  a  good  season  with  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  regulate  the  crop.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
possible  as  agriculture  is  conducted  at  the  present  time, 
but  surely  something  should  be  done  to  stabilize  the 
industry  either  by  co-operation  among  growers  to  cut 
down  their  plantings  or  by  better  grading  and  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Last  Winter  the  writer  enjoyed  a  rare  treat  in  a  box 
of  Idaho  potatoes,  packed  expressly  for  the  retail  trade 
and  handled  by  one  of  the  chain  stores.  These  pota¬ 
toes  packed  in  a  most  careful  manner  were  designed 
to  attract  the  eye  of  the  buyer  looking  for  something 
new.  They  were  superb  for  baking,  coming  to  the  table 
in  their  jackets  snow  white,  flaky  and  delicious.  It 
would  seem  that  these  western  growers  have  an  advertis¬ 
ing  program  that  could  well  be  considered  by  other  sec¬ 
tions  that  have  something  fine  to  sell,  but  pursue  too 
often  the  policy  of  “hiding  their  light  under  a  bushel.” 

Long  Island.  w.  B.  tuthiix. 


Hudson  Valley  Notes 

Eighteen  days  of  August  have  come  and  gone  with 
only  seven  of  them  showing  24  hours  of  continuous 
clear  weather. 

From  August  1,  my  weather  record  reads :  1,  rainy  all 
day;  2,  clear;  3,  heavy  thunder  storm  in  the  evening, 
struck  dwelling  of  neighbor;  5,  cloudy,  thunderstorm 
at  night,  struck  house  of  another  neighbor;  6,  rainy  all 
day;  7,  drizzled  all  day;  8,  cloudy  all  the  morning, 
heavy  thunder  showers  from  six  to  eight  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  and  rainy  all  night ;  11,  cloudy  all  forenoon,  heavy 
thunderstorm  from  three  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  also 
heavy  rain  from  six  to  ten  in  the  evening ;  12,  clear  all 
day;  13,  14,  15,  16,  clear;  17,  stormy  all  day;  18,  to¬ 
day  it  rained  all  the  morning  but  at  noon  the  clouds 
cleared  away  and  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  but  thun- 
derheads  are  appearing  in  the  west,  the  quarter  from 
which  most  of  our  thunderstorms  come. 

This  season  has  been  the  wettest  which  we  have 
known  in  many  years.  Crops  on  the  uplands  have  done 
splendidly  but  wherever  they  have  been  planted  on  low¬ 
lands  they  practically  are  a  total  failure.  The  growers 
of  muck  land  crops  have  been  hard  hit,  especially  those 
growers  in  the  Chester,  Florida  and  Pine  Island  sections 
of  Orange  County.  Some  lields,  really  most  fields,  in 
these  sections  are  total  losses  as  in  many  cases  the  wa¬ 
ter  has  stood  knee  deep  in  the  fields  for  several  days  at 
a  time  and  these  areas,  when  the  water  finally  drained 


from  them,  look  as  though  a  fire-  had  swept  across  them 
and  singed  the  crops. 

The  excessive  moisture  on  the  uplands  has  caused 
crops  to  make  a  splendid  growth  but,  also,  it  has  kept 
the  soil  so  moist  that  cultivating  could  not  be  done  with 
the  result  that  in  many  cases  the  weeds  stand  high 
above  the  growing  crops.  I  have  a  field  of  sweet  corn 
which  from  the  time  of  planting  received  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  orthadox  cultivation.  First  it  was 
harrowed  but  the  weeds  grew ;  then  it  was  cultivated 
several  times  with  the  spring-tooth  cultivator,  but  di¬ 
rectly  after  each  time  of  cultivating  the  rains  descend¬ 
ed  and  transplanted  the  weeds  so  that  they  never  dis¬ 
continued  growth.  Finally  we  resorted  to  the  use  of 
the  old-fashioned  corn  plow  thinking  that  we  could 
plow  the  things  under  but  we  only  succeeded  in  up¬ 
setting  them  and  as  the  moisture  persisted  in  coming 
the  weeds  continued  to  make  progress.  Now,  although 
the  crop  of  corn  is  satisfactory,  the  weeds  are  almost 
as  high  as  the  cornstalks  and  promise  a  bumper  crop  of 
seeds  unless  we  cut  them  at  once  with  a  sickle. 

Our  prices  this  season  in  the  Newburgh  Public 
W  holesale.  Market  are  very  satisfactory  with  the  possi¬ 
ble  exception  of  potatoes  which  now  are  down  to  $1  per 
bushel.  Tomatoes  started  in  about  July  6  at  $3.50  per 
14-quart  basket,  and  they  held  up  remarkably  well  un¬ 
til  August  10,  when  the  market  broke  and  prices  rapidly 
declined  to  as  low  as  40  cents  where  they  held  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  This  morning  there  was  a  scarcity  and  as 
high  as  $1  was  paid.  String  beans  are  $2  per  bushel, 
corn  $2.50  to  $3  per  100.  Last  year  cabbage  was  in 
excessive  supply  and  growers  took  as  low  as  60  cents 
per  barrel.  The  result,  as  usual,  was  that  this  season 
as  much  was  planted  and  we  now  are  receiv¬ 
ing  $3  per  barrel  and  the  buyers  asking,  “Won’t  you 
please  let  us  have  more.”  c.  O.  WARFORD. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Various  Crop  Reports 

Still  much  rain  here,  and  a  big  crop  of  grass.  Con¬ 
siderable  haying  to  do  yet. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Apple  outlook  for  this  part  is  the  shortest  we  have 
seen  for  many  years.  lewis  Erickson. 

Carroll  Co.,  O. 

The  apple  crop  is  very  light  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  due  to  falling  off  in  June.  c.  s.  p. 

Goshen,  Mass. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  to  depend 
on  Mississippi  cotton  this  year,  cotton  will  be  a  dollar, 
a  pound.  c.  jj, 

Jefferson  Co.,  Miss. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  part  of  the  State  will  be  not 
over  50  per  cent  and  throughout  the  State  about  75  per 
cent ;  other  crops  look  fairly  good.  I  am  not  a  farmer 
although  I  live  in  a  farming  community. 

Orange  Co.,  Vt.  wii.  Edwards. 

With  regard  to  the  apple  outlook  in  this  locality  it 
would  seem  to  be  near  15  per  cent  of  a  crop.  We  had 
very  good  bloom,  but  owing  to  the  continued  wet  and 
cold,  they  dropped  when  about  the  size  of  peas  to  that 
of  hickorynuts.  w.  j.  b. 

Colerain,  O. 

The  apples  in  this  county  are  considered  about  a 
half  crop.  They  have  improved  very  much  recently. 
Some  weeks  ago  the  crop  was  estimated  at  much  less 
than  a  half  crop.  However,  at  this  time  the  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  so  great  we  consider  it  fully  50  per  cent 
of  a  crop.  w.  L.  c. 

Gallipolis,  O. 

The  apples  now  on  the  trees  in  Massachusetts  are  a 
disappointment  after  the  heavy  bloom.  McIntosh  in 
most  orchards  set  lightly  and  a  heavy  June  drop  thinned 
them  still  more.  Baldwin  and  Wealthy  set  well  but 
have  been  thinned  also  by  the  abnormal  drop.  In  spite 
of  the  light  set,  McIntosh  in  some  orchards  are  not 
sizing  as  they  should.  There  is  more  or  less  scab  in 
most  orchards,  which  will  reduce  still  more  the  amount 
of  first-quality  fruit.  While  the  McIntosh  crop  is  light, 
we  are  going  to  have  some  good  ones,  and  fruit  growers 
are  looking  forward  to  a  good  market.  The  Baldwin 
crop  is  much  better  and  we  hope  that  the  light  Winesap 
crop  in  the  Northwest  will  have  a  favorable  effect  on 
the  Baldwin  market.  r.  a.  van  meter. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

I  understand  the  apple  crop  in  Vermont  this  year  is 
one  of  fair  size  and  fair  quality.  There  will  be  fewer 
McIntosh  than  last  year  and  probably  on  orchard  run 
of  not  quite  as  high  quality  due  to  the  presence  of  apple 
scab.  The  size,  however,  will  be  good  as  apples  have 
grown  well  during  the  last  six  weeks.  It  appears  that 
there  is  quite  a  large  crop  of  Northern  Spies  which  will 
be  of  good  quality,  a  good  crop  of  Delicious  and  a  fair 
size  crop  of  Fameuse.  It  appears  from  observation  and 
reports  that  growers  have  controlled  the  insects  very 
well  by  so  much  rainy  weather  during  the  fore  part  of 
the  season,  beginning  at  the  delayed  dormant  stage  and 
continuing  until  after  the  calyx  stage.  The  growers 
were  unable  to  do  all  of  their  spraying  on  time  and  in 
some  cases  unable  even  to  make  all  of  the  required  ap¬ 
plications.  The  wet  wreather  has  been  very  favorable 
to  scab  and  there  is  some  of  it  most  everywhere  despite 
this  fact.  The  general  opinion  is  that  McIntosh  will 
bring  a  high  price  this  year,  especially  for  the  first- 
class  product  and  there  will  be  quite  a  lot  of  it  if  no 
more  unfavorable  situations  develop.  M.  B.  Cummings. 
University  of  Vermont. 

.  Corn  is  weedy,  late  and  very  poor  because  of  exces¬ 
sive  wet  weather.  Some  stands  of  corn  and  beans  were 
so  poor  the  farmers  dragged  up  the  fields  and  sowed 
them  to  buckwheat  of  which  there  is  more  than  the 
usual  acreage  in  consequence.  Haying  is  still  in  prog¬ 
ress.  No  one  could  start  haying  on  time  around  here 
because  of  the  continued  rains  in  early  June.  Lately 
the  weather  has  been  favorable  for  haying  but  the  hay 
is  now  past  its  prime.  Second  crop  Alfalfa  is  about 
ready  to  cut  and  looks  good.  Oats  ripened  fast  and  are 
nearly  all  harvested.  Potatoes  are  not  so  good,  lots 
of  damage  from  wet,  and  now  extra  dry  weather, 
and  from  Colorado  beetles  and  leaf  hoppers.  More  dust¬ 
ing  is  being  done  than  ordinarily  but  potatoes  do  not 
promise  much  around  here.  Cucumbers  that-  were  not 
drowned  out  look  good.  Some  growers  had  to  replant 
so  some  fields  are  late.  Less  cauliflower  is  being  raised 
this  year  due  to  poor  returns  the  last  feiv  years.  Our 
poultry  is  doing  well  so  far,  laying  about  50  per  cent. 
Eggs  bring  40  cents  wholesale.  M.  A.  B. 

E.  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


A  Thankful  Guest 

Lord  of  this  earthly  scene, 

I  who  am  parting 
Gladly  Thy  guest  have  been 
And,  wistful,  starting, 

Give  Thee  thanks ;  for  though 
The  rest  were  blindness, 

Into  the  dark  I  go, 

Singing  Thy  kindness. 

I  sing  earth’s  common  things 
Thou’st  lordly  granted, 

Sunset,  and  shy  wood-springs, 

And  dim,  foam-haunted 
In  flowing  moon-litten  tides, 

The  Spring’s  green  laughter, 

And  lost  Love’s  smiles  that  bides 
All  life  long  after. 

Amber  of  morning  walls, 

Dew,  and  child-fingers 
Whose  touch  a  rose-leaf  falls, 

A  rose  breath  lingers, 

Sliding  swift  rains  of  June, 

And  strange,  far-crying 
Birds  in  the  dark  of  the  moon 
With  sureness  flying. 

Great  gifts  in  grander  hymns 
Be  others  showing ; 

I,  in  the  twilight  dim. 

Trembling  and  going, 

Give  Thee  good-night,  good  Lord, 
And  still  thanksgiving 
For  all  one  heart  has  stored, 

Looking  and  living. 

— Rev.  William  H.  Woods. 

* 

A  reader  who  does  not  give  her  name 
asks  how  to  remove  tomato  vine  stains, 
which  get  on  the  clothing  when  picking 
tomatoes  in  the  fields.  These  stains  are 
quite  troublesome,  and  need  special  care. 
Treatment  of  washable  fabrics  consists 
of  first  washing  in  soap  and  water,  or 
sponging  with  alcohol,  and  then  washing 
in  Javelle  water  or  a  solution  of  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash.  Sponging  the 
stain  with  alcohol  removes  practically  all 
of  the  stain  from  silk  or  wool.  White 
washable  materials  should  first  be  washed 
carefully,  then  moistened  with  lemon 
juice  and  exposed  to  sunlight.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  repeat  this  treatment  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  succession.  Tomato  stains 
are  so  permanent,  and  mean  so  much  ex¬ 
tra  work  in  laundering,  that  it  is  well  to 
wear  khaki  or  similar  color  when  work¬ 
ing  among  the  plants.  Most  farm  house¬ 
keepers  are  too  much  burdened  with  work 
to  give  much  extra  time  to  removing 
stains  from  the  rougher  clothing.  A  wo¬ 
man  who  goes  out  to  gather  garden  sup¬ 
plies  will  find  a  khaki  smock  with  long 
sleeves,  and  sufficient  length  to  cover  her 
dress,  a  wonderful  help.  It  is  slipped  on 
in  a  minute,  protects  the  clothing,  and 
looks  neat.  If  she  feels  like  wearing 
knickers  under  her  smock  instead  of 
skirts  she  will  be  comfortable  and  even 
the  most  censorious  neighbor  will  see 
nothing  unfeminine  in  such  a  costume. 

* 

Many  women  still  cling  to  the  old- 
fashioned  idea  that  it  is  injurious  to 
wash  the  hair  frequently.  Modern  spe¬ 
cialists  assert,  however,  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  shampooing  the  healthy  scalp 
too  frequently,  and  certainly  the  hair 
needs  more  frequent  washing  in  Summer 
to  remove  dust  and  perspiration.  The 
specialists  agree  that  the  best  method  of 
shampooing  is  to  wet  the  hair,  then  rub 
in  a  thick  lather  of  mild  soap,  and  rinse 
thoroughly.  We  like  to  give  a  second 
rinse  with  water  containing  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon,  which  removes  soap,  and 
softens  the  hair,  giving  a  final  rinse  with 
clear  water.  This  lemon  rinse  is  espe¬ 
cially  good  for  golden  or  light  brown 
hair. 

* 

The  following  is  an  old  recipe  for 
sweet  pickled  watermelon  rind.  Allow 
three  pounds  of  brown  sugar  to  each 
quart  of  vinegar.  Bruise  four  ounces  of 
stick  cinnamon  and  two  ounces  of  cloves, 
tie  in  a  bag,  and  boil  five  minutes  in  the 
vinegar.  Pour  this  while  hot  over  the 
pared  and  sliced  rind,  let  it  stand  24 
hours,  then  drain  off  the  liquid,  heat  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  pour  over  the  rind 
again.  Then  heat  rind  and  syrup  to¬ 
gether,  boil  all  together  for  a  short  time, 
and  seal  in  jars. 

Watermelon  rind  preserves  are  made 
as  follows :  Cut  the  peeled  rind  into 
strips.  Line  a  kettle  with  grape  leaves, 
lay  the  rind  in  with  alternate  layers  of 


grape  leaves,  sprinkling  each  layer  with 
a  little  powdered  alum.  Pour  in  a  little 
cold  water,  cover  kettle  closely,  and 
steam  three  hours.  Do  not  let  it  boil, 
merely  form  steam.  Then  put  rind  in 
cold  water,  and  soak  four  hours,  drain¬ 
ing  and  adding  fresh  cold  water  each 
hour.  Make  a  syrup  with  one  quart  of 
water  and  2y2  lbs.  of  granulated  sugar. 
Let  it  boil,  skimming  until  no  more  scum 
rises,  then  drop  in  the  rind,  and  boil  un¬ 
til  clear  and  tender,  but  not  broken. 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Frock.  Designed  in 

sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  200 — Unquestionably 

and  14  years.  Size  Smart.  Designed  in 
8  requires  1%  yds.  sizes  16,  18,  20 
of  40-in.  material  years,  36,  38,  40  and 
with  %  yd.  of  36-in.  42-in.  bust  meas- 

contrasting.  Ten  are.  Size  36  re- 
cents.  quires  3  yds.  of  40- 


sizes  16,  18,  20  198' — For  All-Around 

years,  36,  38,  40,  Wear.  Designed  in 

42,  44  and  46-in.  sizes  16,  18,  20 

bust  measure.  Size  years,  36,  38,  40 

36  requires  3%  yds.  and  42-in.  bust 
of  40-in.  material,  measure.  Size  36  re- 
witli  %  yd.  of  20-in.  quires  3  yds.  of  40- 
eontrasting  and  1%  in.  material  with 
yds.  of  binding.  Ten  %  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
cents.  trusting.  Ten  cents. 


11145 


Emb.  No.  11145  —  Designs  for  Household 
Articles.  This  pattern  contains  three  trans¬ 
fer  each  of  two  designs.  The  top  design 
measures  11  in.  wide  and  1%  in.  high  and 
the  lower  design  measures  11%  in.  wide 
and  about  3  in.  high.  Ten  cents. 

Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


Skim  rind  out  of  syrup,  add  a  sliced 
lemon  and  a  little  green  ginger  root,  then 
boil  syrup  for  10  minutes  to  thicken. 
Pack  rind  carefully  in  jars,  fill  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  the  boiling  syrup,  and  seal. 


Two  Good  Salads 

Ideal  Chicken  Salad. — One  cup  cold 
cooked  chicken,  one  cup  whipped  cream, 
half  cup  cold  chicken  broth,  one-third  box 
gelatine,  salt  and  pepper.  Soak  gelatine 
in  cold  broth  five  minutes,  season  wdth 
salt  and  pepper  and  heat  enough  to  dis¬ 
solve  gelatine.  Strain ;  when  cool  beat 
with  egg  beater  until  foamy,  then  add  the 
cream  whipped  very  stiff.  Add  chicken 
cut  in  dice.  Pour  into  half-pound  bak¬ 
ing  powder  cans  and  put  on  ice.  When 
ready  to  serve  wipe  outside  of  can  with  a 
warm,  wet  cloth,  slip  salad  out  and  cut 


into  half-inch  slices.  Lay  on  lettuce 
leaves,  cover  with  mayonnaise  and  gar¬ 
nish  with  walnuts. 

Orange  and  Onion  Salad. — Arrange  on 
the  salad  plate  very  thin  slices  of  onion, 
and  over  them  slices  of  oranges,  leaving 
a  margin  ;  on  this  another  layer  of  onion, 
leaving  a  margin  of  orange  and  so  on  un¬ 
til  a  pyramid  is  formed.  The  orange 
should  be  cut  about  three  times  as  thick 
as  the  onions.  A  foundation  of  lettuce 
leaves  and  a  garnish  of  thin  slices  of 
pimola  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
salad.  Serve  with  a  French  dressing  made 
as  follows :  One-half  teaspoon  salt,  one- 
quarter  teaspoon  paprika,  four  table¬ 
spoons  oil,  two  tablespoons  lemon  juice. 
Mix  in  order  given.  Shake  well  just  be¬ 
fore  serving.  MRS.  J.  W.  it. 


Keeping-  House  and  Keeping 
Home 

After  keeping  house  for  profit  in  an¬ 
other’s  home  for  nearly  a  year,  I  have 
come  back  to  keep  house  for  pleasure  in 
my  own  home.  I  do  not  mean  that  a 
hired  housekeeper  has  no  pleasure,  of 
course.  There  was  some  sight-seeing  in 
connection  with  the  work.  Satisfying  the 
appetites  of  hungry  thrashers,  hay-balers, 
and  silo-fillers  was  work  I  enjoyed,  al¬ 
though  the  men  themselves  seemed  to 
think  how  glad  I  must  be  when  those 
special  days  were  over.  There  were  times 
when  I  may  have  had  a  fellow-feeling  for 
"Lonely  Rachel.”  I  hope  I  didn’t  indulge 
in  self-pity  very  often,  but  sometimes  I 
felt  like  echoing  the  lament  of  the  Irish 
emigrant : 

“I’m  very  lonely  now,  Mary ;  for  the 
poor  make  few  new  friends ; 

But,  oh,  they  love  the  better,  the  few 
our  Father  sends.” 

And  He  sent  them,  be  sure  of  that. 
But  I  musn't  sermonize.  I  started  to 
talk  about  home. 

A  passerby  paused  in  front  of  my  house 
to  speak  to  me.  I  made  the  trite  old  re¬ 
mark,  “There's  no  place  like  home.”  How 
her  face  lit  up.  “Ilain't  it !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  Probably  most  of  us  feel  that 
way.  Just  the  other  day  some  neighbors 
got  back  from  Chicago  and  I  heard  one 
of  them  say  that  he  saw  a  lot  of  people 
in  that  city,  but  none  of  them  looked  as 
good  to  him  as  the  people  at  home.  Yes, 
it  is  a  joy  to  be  home.  But  I  cried  the 
first  night  that  I  was  here,  when  I  was 
safely  in  my  own  room.  Tears  of  joy? 
No,  of  disappointment,  because  nothing 
looked  like  home.  You  see  I  had  a  lady 
renter  who  loved  change.  The  cheerful 
dining-room  clock,  banished  to  the  kitch¬ 
en,  croaked  a  dismal  10  o'clock  good¬ 
night.  The  dining-room  had  become  a 
gay  and  sophisticated  sitting-room  with 
many  easy  chairs ;  six  rugs,  all  different, 
and  pictures  galore,  not  to  mention  a  va¬ 
riety  of  cushions.  The  whole  effect  was 
that  of  a  crazy  quilt.  Upstairs  in  my 
own  room,  the  guest-room  bed  greeted  me 
none  too  joyously,  as  I  approached  it 
with  careful  tyead  over  a  bedspread  now 
doing  duty  as  a  rug. 

We  did  not  plan  to  live  together.  She 
just  stayed  on,  until  she  found  new  quar¬ 
ters,  and  perhaps  she  will  return  when 
my  vacation  is  at  an  end.  Then  I  rescued 
the  cook  stove  and  dining-table.  Maybe 
I  let  the  shades  fly  up  with  a  bang.  At 
least  I  like  lots  of  light.  And  I  keep  the 
double  doors  open  between  dining-room 
and  sitting-room.  My  pretty  round  din¬ 
ing-table,  the  pride  of  my  mother’s  heart ! 
I  like  it  and  it  is  dear  to  me  because  my 
mother  planned  that  it  should  be  mine 
when  she  was  gone.  She  has  been  gone 
several  years  now.  The  Fall  she  left  us  I 
thought  perhaps  I  should  never  enjoy  the 
beautifully  painted  woods  again.  But 
that  feeling  has  passed. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  why  some  people 
live  to  such  an  advanced  age.  In  our  lit¬ 
tle  village  a  woman  died  yesterday  at  the 
age  of  101.  The  next  oldest  is  95.  She 
has  a  beautiful  double  rose  quilt  on  her 
bed.  I  inquired  as  to  how  long  ago  it 
had  been  pieced.  “Oh,”  she  said,  “I 
pieced  that  as  the  saying  is,  when  I  was 
on  earth  the  first  time.”  Eventually  I 
learned  it  was  75  years  old. 

Speaking  of  quilts,  my  lady  renter 
used  the  pink  quilts  on  her  bed.  And 
she  had  her  own  sheets,  pink  tennis  flan¬ 
nel  ones.  Her  pretty  nightgowns  were  of 
the  same  roseate  hue,  so  what  was  there 
to  hinder  her  from  having  rosy  dreams? 
Perhaps  this  cheerful  color  affects  her 
outlook  on  life.  At  any  rate,  one  of  her 
favorite  remarks  is :  “Everything  will 
work  out.”  When  she  got  the  new  wall¬ 
paper  for  her  room  I  was  too  far  away 
to  consult  at  once,  and  she  chose  a  pretty 
piece  with  a  tiny  pink  figure.  She  affects 
pink  and  rose  house-dresses.  But,  as  I 
said  before,  this  lady  renter  of  mine  loves 
change,  and  already  I  have  detected  signs 
of  pink  being  superseded  by  blue.  If  so, 
Grandmother’s  blue  dishes  will  probably 
be  in  favor,  and  in  use  instead  of  the 
few  odds  and  ends  of  dishes  decorated 
with  pink  figures  and  flowers.  But  may 
she  have  no  blue  Mondays  or  other  days  ! 

“Is  housekeeping  a  lucrative  job?” 
someone  may  inquire.  That  reminds  me 
of  a  story  I  heard  a  few  years  ago  of  a 
woman  who,  in  middle  life,  married  a  cer¬ 
tain  business  man  of  this  village.  She 
had  been  a  housekeeper,  and  was  reputed 
to  have  saved  six  thousand  dollars  from 
her  wages.  I  heard  a  different  story  re¬ 
cently  as  to  how  the  money  was  obtained. 
She  had  worked  a  number  of  years  for 
an  elderly  couple  who  were  fond  of  her. 
The  woman  died  after  a  time.  Then  she 
kept  house  for  the  man.  Later  he  died, 
leaving  her  a  piano  and  six  thousand  dol- 
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2ars._  To  me,  the  last  story  seems  less  like 
a  fairy  talc  than  the  first. 

My  garden  was  seeded  down  this 
Spring.  I  do  not  miss  the  vegetables  be¬ 
cause  the  neighbors  are  so  generous.  I 
feel  like  saying,  as  one  of  my  friends  did 
this  morning,  “Everybody  is  so  good  to 
me.”  But  I  miss  the  Gladioli  and  Dahlias 
that  my  father  took  such  good  care  of, 
and  enjoyed  so  much,  and  the  asters  that 
were  my  pets.  b.  m.  h. 


Echoes  from  Mapledale 

Our  gala  day,  which  I  told  you  was  to 
be  June  28,  was  a  success  from  every 
standpoint.  The  three  clubs  cleared  ap¬ 
proximately  ,$200,  a  fine  example  of  what 
united  effort  can  do  and  advertising.  The 
articles  sold  at  the  different  booths  in¬ 
cluded  leather  purses  and  other  articles, 
reed  trays  and  baskets,  painted  oilcloth 
porch  sets,  lamp  shades,  articles  with 
fabric  painting,  aprons,  smocks,  painted 
wooden  ware,  hand-colored  cards,  food 
and  candy.  There  was  the  inevitable 
grab-bag,  a  well  which  “drew  up”  mys¬ 
terious  packages,  and  a  Jack  Horner  pie. 
The  latter  was  popular,  being  something 
a  bit  out  of  the  ordinary.  A  nickel  was 
paid  for  each  plum,  which  was  pulled  out 
by  a  string  and  was,  of  course,  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  Our  supper  was  well  patron¬ 
ized,  and  the  evening’s  entertainment 
proved  “highly  entertaining.”  I  enjoyed 
very  much  playing  the  part  of  an  18-year- 
old  girl.  This  was  the  realization  of  one 
of  my  dreams,  for  ever  since  our  new  hall 
was  built,  I  have  wanted  to  be  in  some¬ 
thing,  so  that  I  could  know  how  it  felt 
to  be  upon  the  stage.  A  dance  ended  the 
festivities  of  the  day. 

Camp  surely  was  a  wonderful  five  days. 
There  was  a  cook  this  year,  and  this 
“feature”  added  much  to  our  pleasure. 
There  were  shifts  as  usual,  for  the  camp 
duties,  which  are  not  arduous.  A  little 
work  is  better  than  no  work  at  all  for 
women  accustomed  to  working  all  the 
time.  I’m  sure  none  of  us  think  Heaven 
is  where  there  is  no  work  to  do.  We  had 
practical  talks  on  “Care  of  the  Hair.” 
and  “Choosing  the  Right  Colors  to 
Wear.”  For  handwork  we  chose  between 
Italian  hemstitching,  reed  work  and  felt 
work.  I  chose  the  latter  and  made  a 
black  sofa  pillow  cover  with  gay  crazy 
appliques.  Friday  was  visitors’  day,  and 
in  the  afternoon  each  shift  put  on  a  stunt 
as  a  part  of  a  program.  My  shift  put  on 
a  mock  graduation  which  seemed  to  be 
something  new  in  that  vicinity.  We  have 
had  them  up  here.  They  can  be  made 
very  amusing.  Though  I  had  such  a  won¬ 
derful  time,  it  was  good  to  be  back.  And 
isn't  that  the  finest  part  of  a  good  time? 

August  is  already  here.  It  seems  too 
soon.  The  children’s  sewing  is  not  urg¬ 
ent,  and  I  have  finished  a  dress  for  my¬ 
self  begun  a  few  weeks  ago,  so  that  I  feel 
I  can  forget  sewing  this  month.  August 
is  usually  a  month  of  special  days — the 
class  reunion,  field  day,  older  girls’  picnic, 
and  others  no  doubt.  Usually  there  is 
some  canning  to  be  done.  I  have  a  few 
raspberries  and  currants  to  go  with  some 
for  jelly.  We  are  eating  luxuriantly  of 
peas  now,  but  shall  not  have  many  to  can, 

Haying  is  progressing  well,  considering 
the  weather,  which  has  not  been  very 
favorable.  Crops  were  late  in  being  plant¬ 
ed  because  of  rain,  but  are  coming  along 
fast.  We  are  rejoicing  because  work  has 
already  begun  in  restoring  our  little  rail¬ 
road,  which  the  flood  took  out.  The  town 
was  bonded  for  part  of  the  amount  need¬ 
ed,  subscriptions  from  companies  that  do 
business  over  the  road,  and  individual 
gifts  make  up  the  remainder.  Two  large 
bridges  are  in  the  making  now  and  some 
road  work  continues. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  in  this 
paper  about  roadside  stands,  and  I  have 
a  hint  to  drop.  I  seldom  have  occasion 
to  patronize  them,  but  I  always  notice 
them,  and  think  which  ones  I  would 
choose  to  stop  at.  One  great  attraction 
or  detraction  is  the  signs  approaching.  On 
my  regular  trips  to  a  city  some  35  miles 
from  home,  I  see  three  signs  with  mis¬ 
spelled  words,  and  one  ambiguous  sign. 
One  sign  reads,  “You  Almost  There.”  At 
one  place, ,  a  large  attractive  house  that 
looks  as  if  everything  would  be  in  fine 
taste  (and  maybe  is)  the  large  sign  reads, 
“Tourist  Accomodations.”  Something 
lacking  in  the  “accommodation”  you  see 
though  and  may  be  only  on  the  sign.  Of 
course  I  know  the  misspelled  words  real¬ 
ly  make  no  difference  as  to  what  is  sold  at 
the  stand,  but  I  do  say  to  those  who  have 
stands, _  “Look  to  your  signs,  for  to  me  a 
sign  with  misspelled  words  is  no  drawing 
card.”  s.  m.  B. 


Blueberry  Pudding 

Sift  two  cups  flour,  one-half  cup  sugar, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  soda,  two 
teaspoons  cream  of  tartar,  into  mixing 
bowl.  Sift  three  times.  Add  one  cup  top 
milk,  and  one  egg.  Add  one  cup  blue¬ 
berries.  Bake  in  sheet  in  a  moderate 
oven.  Serve  with  cream  and  sugar  or 
butter  sauce. 

Butter  Sauce. — Sift  one  cup  sugar,  two 
tablespoons  flour  and  pinch  of  salt.  Pour 
over  it,  stirring  constantly,  two  cups  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Cook  five  minutes.  Add  two 
tablespoons  butter  and  teaspoon  vanilla 
or  lemon  extract.  MBS.  J.  A.  A. 


Slipping  Curtains  on  Rod 

Just  a  suggestion  that  I  find  useful  as 
a  hotel  housekeeper.  In  slipping  cur¬ 
tains  on  a  rod  I  use  a  thimble  on  end  of 
rod,  which  not  only  make  the  curtain 
slip  on  easily,  but  save  it  from  getting 
torn.  MRS.  LAVINIA  SCHWAB. 
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First-aid  Methods  for  Treat¬ 
ing  the  Injured 

Surgeon  General  II.  S.  Gumming,  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
advises  that  everyone  become  familiar 
with  lirst-aid  methods  for  treating  the  in¬ 
jured.  First-aid  has  been  defined  as  the 
temporary  care  of  an  injured  person  by 
simple,  commonsense  methods,  based  on 
principles  of  medicine  and  surgery,  that 
may  be  applied  easily  by  persons  not  pro¬ 
fessionally  trained  in  those  subjects.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  work  of  first  aid 
ceases  when  the  injured  person  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  care  of  a  physician. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  over  28,- 
000  persons  are  killed  in  the  United 
States  each  year  by  traffic  accidents — 
that  is,  by  automobile,  railroad,  street 
car  accident,  etc. — over  13,000  by  falls, 
more  than  6,000  each  by  burns  and 
drowning,  and  more  than  27,000  by  other 
accidental  means,  or  a  total  of  more  than 
80,000  persons  killed  and  over  two  mil¬ 
lion  additional  seriously  injured  by  acci¬ 
dents  in  the  United  States  each  year,  the 
importance  of  first-aid  care  is  at  once 
obvious.  The  above  does  not  include  the 
minor  injuries  for  which  there  are  no 
statistics  at  the  present  time. 

The  common  injuries  include  wounds 
with  bleeding  and  possible  infections,  dis¬ 
location  and  fracture  of  bones,  burns,  in¬ 
cluding  those  caused  by  chemicals  and 
asphyxia,  or  cessation  of  respiration.  The 
principles  upon  which  first-aid  are  based 
are  as  follows  : 

First,  cleanliness  in  caring  for  all  open 
wounds.  Persons  administering  first-aid 
should  be  instructed  not  to  touch  or  put 
anything  on  open  wounds  except  a  dry  ' 
sterile  compress  or  bandage  compress.  A 
bandage  compress,  which  consists  of  sev¬ 
eral  thicknesses  of  sterile  gauze  sewed  to 
the  middle  of  a  strip  of  muslin,  is  used  to 
cover  all  open  wounds.  Three  sizes  of 
compresses  are  used — large,  medium  and 
small.  The  compress  should  usually  be 
covered  by  a  protective  dressing.  A  tri¬ 
angular  bandage  has  been  found  very 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  as  it  can  be 
adapted  to  cover  any  part  of  the  body. 
The  triangular  bandage  is  used  either  in 
the  open  form  or  folded  cravat.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  used  to  protect  the  other 
dressings,  it  may  be  used  as  an  impro¬ 
vised  tourniquet  and  to  hold  splints  in 
place.  A  triangular  bandage  may  be  made 
from  any  kind  of  cloth,  such  as  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  piece  of  shirt  or  napkin.  It  has 
been  found,  however,  that  a  piece  of  mus¬ 
lin  40  in.  square,  folded  diagonally  and 
cut  across  the  long  side,  making  two  tri¬ 
angular  bandages,  is  most  satisfactory. 

The  second  principle  in  first-aid  is  the 
control  of  hemorrhage,  or  bleeding.  Hem¬ 
orrhage  from  a  cut  artery  flows  rapidly 
in  spurts  or  fine  jets,  giving  little  time 
for  the  blood  to  coagulate  or  clot.  The 
blood  is  bright  red.  Blood  from  a  vein, 
being  under  less  pressux-e,  flows  steadily, 
but  it  may  be  rapid  if  from  a  large  vein. 
It  is  dark  in  color.  Bleeding  from  small 
arteries  can  often  be  controlled  by  direct 
pressure,  but  it  is  generally  best  to  apply 
a  tourniquet  immediately,  between  the 
wound  and  the  heart.  Bleeding  from  a 
vein  can  usually  be  stopped  by  simply 
pressing  a  pad  of  sterile  gauze  over  the 
wound  and  then  elevating  the  part,  hav¬ 
ing  the  patient  lie  down.  Anything  that 
makes  the  heart  beat  faster  increases 
hemorrhage ;  hence  in  all  cases  of  severe 
bleeding  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  a 
recumbent  or  semi-recumbent  position  and 
as  quiet  as  possible. 

The  third  principle  is  the  restoration 
of  breathing  after  electric  shock,  appar¬ 
ent  drowning,  and  poisoning  by  gases,  as 
by  carbon  monoxide  gas  or  illuminating 
gas.  This  treatment  is  by  artificial  res¬ 
piration.  Any  method  of  artificial  respira¬ 
tion  may  be  used.  For  the  ordinary  per¬ 
son  rendering  first  aid,  the  Schaefer,  or 
prone  pressure,  method  is  the  simplest  and 
is  not  as  tiresome  as  some  of  the  other 
methods.  Recently  a  conference  was  held 
at  which  representatives  of  the  United 
State  Public  Health  Service,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  other  national  organiza¬ 
tions  were  present,  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  upon  a  uniform  technique.  This 
technique  is  very  simple  and  anyone  can 
learn  it  in  a  short  time. 

The  fourth  principle  relates  to  disloca¬ 
tions  and  fractures  of  bones,  which  are 
treated  by  immobilization  in  a  comfortable 
position,  and  a  natural  one  if  practicable, 
care  being  taken  not  to  move  the  injured 
part  unnecessarily.  Well-padded  splints 
are  held  in  place  by  cravat  bandages. 

Fifth,  burns  are  treated,  after  removal 
of  the  clothing,  by  use  of  sterile  or  sterile 
picric  acid  gauze  and  an  outer  dressing, 
as  a  triangular  bandage,  to  hold  the  gauze 
in  place  and  exclude  the  air.  The  exclu¬ 
sion  of  air  is  important.  Precautions  of 
cleanliness  should  be  observed  as  stated 
for  open  wounds. 

Sixth,  shock  or  vital  depression,  which 
accompanies  all  injuries  to  some  degree, 
is  treated  by  keeping  the  patient  lying 
down  at  rest;  beeping  him  warm  by  cov¬ 
ering  him  with  blankets  or  clothing,  using 
hot  water  bottles,  hot  bricks  or  similar 
means,  aiding  circulation  by  rubbing  the 
extremities  towards  the  heart,  but  not 
away  from  it,  and  by  the  use  of  common 
stimulants,  as  hot  coffee  or  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia. 

Seventh,  transportation  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  an  injured  man  to  a  place  of 
safety,  or  to  a  more  comfortable  location, 
or  .to  get  him  to  a  hospital  and  a  phy¬ 
sician.  The  methods  vary  with  condi¬ 
tions,  but  the  principle  of  transporting 


him  so  that  he  will  suffer  no  further  in¬ 
jury  is  important,  whether  he  is  trans¬ 
ported  on  a  stretcher  or  by  one,  two,  three 
or  more  persons. 

In  summarizing,  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  care  of  the  injured  person 
is  prevention — the  reduction  of  accidents 
to  a  minimum  by  education  and  legisla¬ 
tion.  But  as  this  minimum  can  never  be 
zero,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  in  first-aid  care,  which 
are  as  follows  : 

1.  Asepsis  or  cleanliness  in  caring  for 
open  wounds. 

2.  Control  of  hemorrhage  by  pressure 
and  position  of  injured  part. 

3.  Treatment  of  shock  by  keeping  pa¬ 
tient  at  rest  and  warm  and  by  giving 
simple  stimulants. 

4.  Artificial  respiration  in  asphyxia, 
electric  shock,  etc.,  combined  with  the  use 
of  pure  oxygen  in  carbon  monoxide  cases. 

5.  Asepsis  in  treatment  of  burns ;  pro¬ 
tection  from  air  if  this  can  be  done  with 
aseptic  method ;  antisepsis  and  some  relief 
of  pain  by  use  of  picric  acid  gauze. 

6.  Immobilization  of  dislocations  and 
fractures. 

7.  Transportation  by  methods  that  will 
not  increase  the  extent  of  the  injury. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  gained  by  the 
early  care  of  the  injured,  first  aid  has 
been  found  actually  to  tend  to  lower  ac¬ 
cidents  by  making  people  more  careful. 


The  Schoolgirl  Who  Boards 
Herself 

Perhaps  I  can  be  of  some  help  to  Mrs. 
B.  E.  K.,  whose  daughter  will  have  to 
board  Ixerself  when  she  attends  high 
school,  as  I  have  boarded  myself  for  two 
years  while  away  at  school. 

The  most  important  thing,  I  have 
found,  in  preparing  nourishing  meals, 
with  variety,  for  one  person  is  a  little 
careful  planning.  My  practice  was  to 
include  one  of  each  of  the  following 
classes  of  food  in  some  meal  of  the  day : 
Cereal,  fruit,  potatoes,  rice  or  macaroni, 
meat  or  meat  substitute,  a  leafy  vege¬ 
table,  another  vegetable,  milk,  some  des¬ 
sert.  With  this  as  a  guide  it  is  possible 
to  have  variety  for  one  person  by  plan¬ 
ning  the  meals  a  day  or  two  ahead.  If 
one  is  interested  in  living  as  economical¬ 
ly  as  possible,  it  pays  to  take  advantage 
of  sales  and  buy  staples  in  fairly  large 
quantities,  and  to  buy  perishable  foods  in 
very  small  quantities. 

Breakfast  is,  of  course,  no  trouble  at  all 
except  for  those  to  whom  it  is  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  skip  this  important  meal.  An  ap¬ 
petizing  lunch  can  be  prepared  in  15  to 
20  minutes.  Soup,  creamed  dishes,  such 
as  creamed  peas,  creamed  dried  beef  or 
codfish  on  toast,  warmed-up  potatoes,  a 
salad  from  left-over  vegetables,  eggs,  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  and  many  other  things  which 
will  suggest  themselves  can  be  prepared 
very  quickly. 

I  found  that  30  or  40  minutes  was 
ample  time  to  prepare  a  good  dinner  for 
one  person.  Macaroni  with  cheese  sauce, 
and  rice  fried  in  egg  make  good  substi¬ 
tutes  for  potato,  and  can  be  prepared 
nearly  as  quickly.  As  for  meats  that  take 
little  time  to  fix,  there  are  salmon,  tuna 
fish,  bacon,  chops,  steak,  codfish,  dried 
beef.  Cream  cheese,  cottage  cheese,  baked 
beans  and  eggs  may  be  used  as  meat  sub¬ 
stitutes.  Carrots,  onions  and  cabbage 
will  cook  within  the  40-minute  time  limit, 
and  there  are  all  kinds  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables.  Iceberg  lettuce  is  not  expensive 
in  season,  for  a  10-cent  head  will  last 
five  days  or  longer.  Fresh  fruit  with 
cookies  makes  one  of  the  simplest  and 
best  desserts.  A  pint  of  milk  a  day  would 
be  just  about  indispensable  for  a  farm 
girl. 

Now  a  few  suggestions  as  to  what  to 
take  from  the  farm.  If  there  is  a  good 
storage  place,  take  potatoes,  carrots, 
onions  and  cabbage.  If  it  is  possible  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  put  up  half-pint  cans  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  A  pint  can  is  apt  to 
spoil  or  prove  tiring  to  the  taste.  Small 
cakes  and  pies,  cookies  and  graham  bread 
are  welcome  to  one  away  from  home,  and 
these  can  be  baked  over  the  week-end. 

Oftentimes  it  is  a  great  temptation, 
when  one  eats  alone  and  is  tired  or  hur¬ 
ried,  to  make  an  entire  meal  of  some  fav¬ 
orite  food,  such  as  crackers  or  bananas, 
but  this  is  a  mistake.  Preparing  substan¬ 
tial  meals  for  oneself  is  a  habit  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated.  And  a  bright  lunch  cloth,  a 
flower  or  two  and  pretty  dishes  (even 
though  they  come  from  the  10-cent  store) 
will  work  wonders  with  the  appetite  when 
one  is  lonesome. 

Training  of  this  sort  has  proven  as 
valuable  to  me  as  any  home  economics 
course,  I  believe.  The  best  of  luck  to 
Mrs.  B.  E.  K.’s  daughter  in  her  venture. 

R.  C.  A. 


Sweet  Potatoes 

Who  does  not  enjoy  a  good  sweet  po¬ 
tato  baked?  But  there  are  other  ways 
of  preparing  them ;  when  we  have  some 
that  are  not  first  class  we  can  prepare 
them  so  they  will  be  better  than  just  plain 
cooked.  A  dry  tasteless  sweet  potato  is 
very  good  boiled,  then  mashed,  seasoned 
and  cream  and  butter  added,  and  sugar  if 
one  desires. 

Creamed  Sweet  Potatoes. — Peel  about 
a  pound  of  sweet  potatoes,  boil  in  salted 
water  30  minutes,  drain,  cut  in  cubes  and 
place  in  a  baking  dish.  Prepare  a  sauce 
by  mixing  three  tablespoons  of  flour  with 
one  pint  of  milk.  Add  two  tablespoons 


of  butter,  salt  and  pepper.  Stir  mixture 
over  the  fire  until  thick.  Pour  sauce  over 
potatoes  and  bake  in  oven  15  minutes. 

Sweet  Potato  Puree. — This  is  to  be 
served  with  cutlets  of  lamb,  mutton  or 
veal.  Peel  as  many  sweet  potatoes  as 
required,  and  boil  in  salted  water  40 
minutes.  Drain  and  pass  through  wire 
,  sieve.  To  each  pou  .  d  of  potatoes  allow 
one  tablespoon  of  milk  or  cream,  two 
tablespoons  of  butter,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Mix  ingredients  well  to¬ 
gether  until  they  are  of  a  creamy  con¬ 
sistency.  Make  puree  hot,  and  pile  in  a 
smooth  mound  in  center  of  dish,  arrange 
cullers  around  it. 

Lyonnaise  Sweet  Potato.  —  Use  cold 
sweet  potatoes  or  boil  fresh  ones  in 
salted  water  40  minutes.  In  either  case 
pass  through  wire  sieve.  Peel  a  medium 
sized  onion,  mince  finely,  and  fry  in  two 
tablespoons  of  butter,  taking  care  that  it 
does  not  brown.  Season  the  puree  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  add  to  onion  in  pan. 
Make  potato  in  the  form  of  an  omelet,  fry 
until  nicely  browned.  Serve  very  hot. 

Scalloped  Sweet  Potatoes. — Peel  1  lb. 
of  sweet  pote  es  and  boil  for  20  minutes 
in  salted  wa  a.  Drain,  cut  in  half-inch 
slices  and  arrange  in  layers  in  baking 
dish,  season  each  layer  with  salt  and  pep- 
uei  and  when  dish  is  full  add  one  cup  of 
water  and  two  tablespoons  of  butter  cut 
in  small  pieces.  Cover  with  thick  layer 
of  bread  crumbs,  scatter  a  little  grated 
cheese  over  the  surface  and  bake  in  oven 
until  nicely  browned. 

Stuffed  Sweet  Potatoes. — Peel  1  lb.  of 
medium-sized  sweet  potatoes  and  parboil 
20  minutes  in  salted  water.  Halve  each 
one  and  scoop  out  a  hollow  from  middle 
of  each.  In  a  bowl  put  one  cup  of  white 
bread  crumbs,  one-fourth  cup  of  finely 
minced  ham.  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  finely 
chopped,  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
form  into  paste  by  mixing  with  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  melted  buttei-.  Divide  the 
mixture  among  the  halved  potatoes  filling 
the  hollows.  Place  in  a  baking  dish,  pack 
them  closely,  add  one  cup  of  milk  and 
bake  half  an  hour. 

Southern  Sweet  Potatoes. — Cut  pared 
sweet  potatoes  in  strips,  as  for  French 
fried.  Put  into  a  casserole  in  layers,  al¬ 
lowing  for  each  layer  two  tablespoons  of 
brown  sugar  and  two  tablespoons  of  but¬ 
ter,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  a  little  cin¬ 
namon.  Cover,  bake  slowly  two  hours, 
basting  frequently  with  butter  in  dish. 
Serve  in  the  casserole. 

MRS.  R.  C.  DE  LYXE. 


One  Egg  Cakes 

As  I  have  achieved  success  in  making 
small  one-egg  cakes,  I  venture  to  send 
the  recipes : 

1.  Break  one  $gg  into  a  cup,  fill  the 
cup  to  the  half  mark  with  sweet  cream, 
add  one-half  cup  sugar  and  one  cup  flour 
containing  one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  j 
Beat  together  thoroughly.  Flavor  with 
vanilla.  This  is  very  good  baked  in  a 
shallow  tin  and  covered  with  whipped 
cream.  It  is  better  the  day  it  is  made 
than  it  will  be  thereafter. 

2.  This  cake  is  a  favorite  with  all  who 
have  tried  it.  It  will  keep  moist  for  a 
long  time.  One  cup  sugar,  44  cup  butter, 
one  egg,  44  cup  sour  milk,  1 44  cups  flour, 
two  squares  chocolate,  44  cup  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Cream  the  butter  and  sugar  to¬ 
gether,  add  the  egg  well  beaten,  then  the 
milk  and  a  little  of  the  flour.  Put  in  the 
chocolate  which  has  been  melted.  Next 
add  the  hot  water  and  the  rest  of  the  flour 
is  sifted  in  with  the  saleratus  in  it.  Last 
add  the  vanilla.  This  cake  must  not  be 
mixed  too  stiff.  It  is  best  baked  in  a 
shallow  tin  and  frosted  with  a  boiled 
frosting. 

These  cakes  are  small ;  they  are  easier 
to  make  and  bake  than  a  larger  one  is, 
and  usually  sell  well  at  a  bazaar  or  food 
sale.  The  first  one  is  a  life-saver  when 
unexpected  company  comes,  because  one 
usually  has  cream  in  the  house.  It  may 
be  doubled  very  successfully,  but  the 
chocolate  cake  is  better  when  made  as 
given.  I  hope  that  these  recipes  may  be 
of  use  to  some  one,  when  eggs  are  scarce, 
who  like  myself  is  not  fond  of  an  egg¬ 
less  Cake.  CLARA  JONES. 


Chicken  Pie 

Clean  and  cut  up  two  chickens  and 
cook  until  tender  in  water  to  cover,  sea¬ 
soning  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt. 
Thicken  the  gravy  with  one  tablespoon  of 
flour,  made  smooth  with  a  little  milk,  j 
Make  a  crust  of  four  cups  of  flour,  one 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  three  teaspoons  of 
baking  powder  sifted  together,  mixed  with 
one  cup  of  butter  and  one  cup  of  milk. 
Roll  out  the  crust  to  the  size  of  the  dish, 
fit  it  on,  gash  deeply  in  several  places, 
and  bake  until  the  crust  is  brown.  The 
dough  may  be  cut  in  strips  and  laid  cross¬ 
wise  on  the  pie,  or  into  small  flat  cakes 
and  laid  over  the  top.  mrs.  w.  ir.  d. 


Cuticura 

Shaving:  Stick 

►  Contains  the  medicinal  properties  of  < 

►  Cuticura.  Freely  lathering  and  sanative,  - 

►  it  promotes  skin  health  and  protects  the  < 

►  newly  shaven  surface  from  infection.  - 

25c.  Everywhere  " 
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yAfse/ove/y  BlanKet$ 
are  lours 


you  have  a  few  pounds  of  extra 
wool,  you  can  send  them  to  us  and 
receive  in  exchange  a  pair  of  beau¬ 
tiful  CHATHAM  BLANKETS. 

OUR  PLAN  MAKES  YOUR 
WOOL  WORTH  TWICE  THE 
PRESENT  MARKET  VALUE. 
We  have  made  it  possible  for 
thousands  of  women  to  own 
Chatham  Blankets  and  at  the 
same  time  turn  a  shrewd  busi¬ 
ness  transaction. 

There  are  several  plans  to  choose 
from— each  profitable.  Full  details 
sent  without  charge  upon 
request.  Please  use  coupon  below. 


,  CHATHAM  MFC.  CO. 

J  47  Chatham  Rd.t  Winston-Salem,  N-  C. 

Please  send  me  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  your  Extra  Profit  Pten. 

Same . 


Address 
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,  Cabinet 
1  Heaters 

$3752.up 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Re¬ 
duced  Factory  Prices. 

Lower  terms— year  to  pay.^ 
Choice  of  6  colors  in  New 
Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges. 
New  Circulating  Heaters— 
$37.50  up.  200  styles  and  | 
sizes.  Cash  or  easy  terms. 
24 -hour  shipments.  33 -day 
free  trial.  360 -day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  27 
years  in  business.  700,000  cus- 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE  | 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co- 

161  Rochester  Ave. 

Kalamazoo*  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo. 

Direct  to  You” 


WINDOW  SHADES 


Made  to  Measure 
at  Factory  Prices 

Every  shade  made  properly  to  fit 
your  windows  by  largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  window  shades  in 
Central  New  York.  Finest  ma¬ 
terials  and  workmanship  guar¬ 
anteed.  24-hour  service.  Wash¬ 
able  DuPont  Tontine  Cloth  in¬ 
sures  long  wear  and  beauty. 
Absolutely  waterproof.  Easily 
cleaned.  Can  be  had  in  all  popular  colors.  Each 
shade  shipped  complete  with  brackets,  tassel  or 


lAfACt-JA'nT  taring-pull,  and  a  spring  roller 
that  is  guaranteed  for  10 
years.  Send  for  free  sam¬ 
ples  and  order  blanks  to 
make  ordering  easy. 


IdNTlNii 


MASON  WINDOW  SHADE  &  DRAPERY  CO. 

Established  56  Years 
319  Montgomery  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Retain  thie  ad.  tor  future  reference 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials . Cane . Cane  Web 

Kush . Fibre  Rush . Splints . Reed . Simple 

Instructions  for  Caning  and  Kush  Seating  sent  for  10 
cents.  Priee  List  Free.  II.  II.  PERKINS,  258 
Shelton  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conin 


UnciCDV  ACrtlTO  Buy  your  Hosiery  direct  from 

nvoitnl  HUtlllO  factory,  as  low  as  8  cent*.  Get 
our  Price  List.  BUTZ  HOSIERY  MILLS.  Allentown, Pa. 


charcoal  and  block  tin,  which  will  last  in¬ 
definitely,  cost  the  U.  S.  Government  $2.25 
each  in  large  quantities  without  racks.  We 
will  send  you  one,  complete  with  wire  rack 
for  jars,  postpaid  east  of  Mississippi,  for 
only  $1,50  for  6-qt. -jar-size,  $1.75  for  9-qt.- 
jar  size,  or  $2.00  for  12-qt. -jar-size. 

Handy  for  bread  or  cake  boxes,  all  sorts 
of  quantity  cooking,  storage,  and  1,000  uses 
around  the  home.  You  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  several  at  these  low  prices.  Sent  on 
receipt  of  money  order,  or  O.O. D.  State  how 
many  and  what  sizes  you  want.  Money  re¬ 
funded  without  delay  or  question  if  you 
want  it. 

R.  M.  LEWSEN,  Portland,  Me. 
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Trade  in  Your  Old  Separa¬ 
tor  for  a  Golden  De  Laval 

THIS  affords  users  of  old  separators  which 
may  be  giving  trouble  and  wasting  time, 
butter-fat  and  money,  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
alizing  something  on  their  old  machines  and  at 
the  same  time  securing  the  services  of  a  new 
De  Laval.  The  Golden  Series  De  Laval  is  the 
world’s  best  separator  and  the  finest  machine 
made  by  De  Laval  in  fifty  years  of  separator 
manufacture  and  leadership.  A  De  Laval  usu¬ 
ally  saves  enough  butter-fat  to  pay  for  itself  in  a 
short  time.  See  your  De  Laval  dealer  or  write 
nearest  office  below. 

Sold  on  easy  terms.  , 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  St. 


SWEET  16 


Its  Cured 

THAT’S  WHY  Arcady 
Sweet  1 6  Dairy  Feed  has 
been  giving  satisfaction  for  j 
over  15  years  and  is  today 
the  most  popular  low  pro¬ 
tein.  low  priced  dairy  feed. 

Get  some  from  your 
dealer  today 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet, 
dealer's  name.  etc. 

ARCADY  FARMS' 
MILLING  CO.  ^ 

Dept.  60,  Brooks  Bldg. .Chicago,  III. 


WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  FREE 
DAIRY  BOOKLET 


Leaky  Teats  can 
now  be  corrected 

Dr.  Naylor’s  STOP-A-LEAK,  a  new 
liquid  preparation,  is  applied  directly  over 
opening  in  teat,  after  each  milking.  Three 
to  six  treatments  should  be  sufficient. 
Equally  effective  in  treating  teats  that  leak 
from  side  or  at  end.  At  dealers,  or  mailed 
postpaid,  $1. — money  back  guarantee. 

DR.  H.  w.  NAYLOR,  Veterinarian 
Dept.  20  Morris,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  2-WAY  STANCHIONS 


Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Water  Bowls, 
etc.,  just  naturally  increase  your  earnings. 
Don't  wait  until  building  or  remodeling. 
Put  in  our  Equipment.  START  NOW! 
A  guaranteed  line  sold  at  low  factory 
prices.  Send  for  literature  today  and 
- save  money  en  your  requirementsa 

[HE  GREEN  MFG.  CO.  “TAT's?'*' 


Old  Granny  of  Locust  Ledge 

This  is  a  picture  of  a  purebred. _all-y el- 
low  Jersey  cow  that  is  about  25  years 
old,  and  believed  to  be  the  oldest  cow  in 
this  section.  She  passed  the  tuberculin 
test  this  year ;  naturally  she  would  be  all 
right  at  her  age  as  regards  tuberculosis. 
Old  Granny  was  born,  raised  and  always 
lived  on  Locust  Ledge  Farm,  and  has  had 
but  two  owners  in  her  lifetime.  The  herd 
on  said  farm,  numbering  eight,  is  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  her  progeny. 

Beside  her  in  the  picture  is  her  great- 
(I  do  not  know  how  many  greats  should 
be  prefixed)  grand-daughter  Buttercup 
Brindle.  Old  Granny’s  milk  is  so  rich 
that  after  cream  has  been  cut  away  from 
the  pan  with  a  knife,  it  can  be  rolled  over 
and  over  on  the  knife  and  lifted  from  the 
pan. 

She  has  never  had  an  accident  of  any 
kind,  and  never  had  a  doctor  for  any 
sickness.  She  has  no  deformity,  and 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  her  in  any 
way.  Always  gentle,  will  come  when 
called,  and  can  be  milked  anywhere  in 
the  lot.  The  only  time  she  was  ever 
known  to  kick  was  just  after  she  had 
received  the  last  pill  in  the  tuberculin 
test.  She  gave  the  doctor  a  gentle  kick 
as  he  passed  her.  We  will  give  her  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  and  say  she  probably 
kicked  at  a  fly.  The  doctor  thought  she 


State  road,  to  the  narrower  country  liigh- 
-way.  There  were  cars  in  front  and  be¬ 
hind  him  and  on  both  sides,  but  he  had 
faith  in  himself  and  in  the  car  drivers, 
and  drove  sturdily  and  safely  along. 

St.  Lawrence  has  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills.  Yes,  more  than  a  thousand  hills, 
because  we  are  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Adirondacks,  and  so  we  are  decidedly  a 
milk  farmers’  county.  There  were  some¬ 
thing  like  50  of  the  prettiest,  sleekest, 
best  groomed  calves  you  ever  saw  en¬ 
tered  for  the  prizes,  belonging  to  the  4-H 
Clubs,  both  of  boys  and  girls.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  was  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  G. 
J.  Wright  of  the  Canton  State  School  of 
Agriculture,  and  Harry  Knox  of  Heuvel- 
ton.  Prof.  E.  R.  Barry  of  Delhi  was  the 
judge  and  found  it  a  very  close  and  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  to  decide  which  were  the 
winners,  all  were  so  good. 

For  the  Holstein  calves  the  first  prizes 
were  as  follows :  Senior  yearlings,  Fred¬ 
erick  Parr,  Wintlirop,  N.  Y. ;  junior  year¬ 
lings,  Elmer  Austin,  West  Stockholm ; 
senior  calves,  Doris  Porteous,  Lisbon ; 
junior  calves,  Myron  Foster,  West  Stock¬ 
holm. 

For  the  Ayrshires,  the  first  prizes 
were :  Senior  yearlings,  Lauretta  Clark, 
Potsdam ;  junior  yearlings,  George  Clark, 
Potsdam ;  senior  calves,  James  Clark, 
Potsdam ;  junior  calves,  Lauretta  Clark, 
Potsdam. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  See 
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Old  Granny  of  Locust  Ledge  and  Her  Daughter  Buttercup  Brindle 


might  be  trying  to  get  square  with  him 
for  annoying  her. 

After  her  first  owner  died  there  was 
an  auction  of  the  stock  by  the  son  of  the 
deceased  owner.  Old  Granny  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  sold.  At  the  last  minute  the 
daughter  of  the  deceased  man  asked  to 
have  a  younger  cow  sold,  and  keep  Old 
Granny  instead.  We  wonder  Avhetlier 
there  are  other  cows  as  old  as  Old  Gran¬ 
ny,  in  as  good  a  condition  as  she  is. 

MRS.  C.  V.  HARRISON. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
r  jjsg  Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail, 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  Co. 


St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y., 
Picnic 

Don't  tell  me  that  our  farmers  are  poor 
and  hard  up.  There’s  nothing  in  it.  I 
sat  in  “my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road,” 
and  watched  a  thousand  cars  full  of  well- 
dressed,  happy,  eager  men  and  women 
and  children  go  by  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
County  picnic.  And  a  finer  sight  you 
need  not  wish  to  see.  The  picnic  was 
held  at  the  Coney  Amusement  Park,  at 
Hannawa  Falls,  five  miles  from  Pots¬ 
dam,  August  9.  The  picnic  was  sponsered 
by  the  Pomona  Grange,  County  Farm  and 
Home  Bureau,  Dairymen’s  League,  and 
the  Potsdam  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  day  could  not  have  been  pleas¬ 
anter.  The  grounds  are  spacious,  and 
bounded  by  a  grove  oil  the  south  side  and 
the  Raquette  River  on  the  west.  It  is 
nearly  half  a  mile  wide  just  here.  Across 
the  river  are  some  of  the  oldest  farms  in 
this  section,  two  of  them  are  in  possession 
of  the  original  families  whose  forefathers 
came  from  New  England  and  took  them 
from  the  virgin  wilderness.  The  Dorothy 
Farm  is  one  of  these  and  the  other  is 
known  as  the  Asa  Briggs  Farm.  The 
present  house  was  built  in  1820,  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  generation  of  the  Briggs 
family  are  still  living  there.  Next  to  this 
place  is  the  fine  farm  owned  by  W.  A. 
Jenncr,  inspector  of  State  farms,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Bureau  of  Farms  and 
Markets.  So  you  see  we  are  an  old  farm¬ 
ing  community  with  great  pride  in  our 
farms. 

In  all  that  crowd  of  about  four  thou¬ 
sand  people  I  only  saw  two  horse-drawn 
vehicles.  One  was  a  carriage  with  a 
woman  driving  the  horse,  the  second  was 
a  lumber  wagon  to  which  two  fine  horses 
were  hitched.  It  was  loaded  with  calves. 
There  was  a  youngster  driving,  and  he 
was  very  proud  and  just  a  little  scared, 
when  he  came  to  the  turn-off  from  the 
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and  Stomach  Worms 
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Hogs,  Sheep,  Goats, 
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Safe  and  Sure 
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Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  agerm  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  Is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

_  .  Qet  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

Frgg  BOOK  mice,  tellingaboutVIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  12J  W.  151h  Street  New  York 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


For  Guernseys,  the  first  prizes  were : 
Senior  yearlings,  Elizabeth  Baum,  Pots¬ 
dam  ;  senior  calves,  Hazel  Moulton, 
Wintlirop ;  junior  calves,  Reginald  Drake, 
Potsdam. 

For  Jerseys  the  first  prizes  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Senior  yearlings,  Barton  Arm¬ 
strong,  Ogdensburg ;  senior  calves,  Inda 
Wilson,  Heuvelton ;  junior  calves,  Owen 
Wilson,  Heuvelton. 

In  showmanship  Doris  Wilson  was  first 
among  the  girls  and  George  Clark  first 
among  the  boys. 

The  large  pavilion  was  given  over  to 
the  girls  of  the  4-H  Clubs  and  their  ex¬ 
hibits,  all  being  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Milhan,  assisted  by  Miss  Lois 
Doren.  The  dresses  made  by  the  clubs 
and  shown  were  so  pretty,  dainty,  well- 
made  and  up  to  date  that  we  ceased  to 
wonder  at  the  fetching  clothes  worn  by 
the  women  and  girls  all  over  the  grounds. 
The  sewing  prizes  were  won  by' Florence 
Moulton  of  the  St.  Regis  Club,  Agnes 
Foster  of  the  Rock  Island  Club,  Gladys 
Swain  of  the  XL  Club.  The  St.  Regis 
Club  of  Wintlirop  and  West  Stockholm, 
prepared  a  breakfast,  the  XL  Club  of 
Wadington  and  Madrid  prepared  school 
sandwiches  and  lunches,  and  the  Rock 
Island  Club  demonstrated  the  dinner 
table.  They  were  from  Gouverneur. 

The  St.  Regis  Club  won  first  prize, 
which  entitles  them  to  a  trip  to  the 
State  Fair,  to  try  out  their  demonstra¬ 
tion. 

There  was  speaking  in  the  afternoon.  By 
request  George  W.  Sission  gave  a  short 
talk.  Mr.  Sisson  is  owner  of  the  Hill- 
view  Farm  of  700  acres,  and  one  of  the 
finest  herds  of  tested,  registered  Jerseys 
to  be  found  anywhere.  His  talk  was  in 
appreciation  of  farming  and  farm  life. 

Supervisor  E.  A.  Everett  introduced 
the  speaker  of  the  day,  John  A.  McSpar- 
ren,  Past  Master  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange.  It  was  conceded  by  all 
that  he  gave  one  of  the  best  speeches  ever 
listened  to  in  this  section.  It  was  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  close  attention.  He  stressed 
the  need  for  closer  organization  among 
farmers,  and  congratulated  them  upon 
their  standing  for  law  enforcement. 

There  were  many  games  and  contests 
under  the  control  of  the  County  Farm 
Bureau  Manager,  Leon  H.  Claus.  Horse¬ 
shoe  pitching  created  a  lot  of  interest, 
and  the  high  score,  over  1G  contestants, 
was  won  by  Rev.  Lawrence  Heatliering- 
ton,  pastor  of  the  M.  E.  Church  at  Rens- 
selear  Falls,  N.  Y.  He  will  go  to  the 
State  Fair  to  take  part  in  the  contest 
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flier.  A  baseball  game  between  the 
Oary  Mills  Grange  and  Lisbon  Grange 
was  watched  with  much  interest,  as  the 
i„st  game  between  them  was  a  tie.  Crary 
Mills  won  by  a  score  of  9  to  8.  Crary 
mills  also  had  the  most  members  of  their 
Grange  present. 

H.  Stone  drove  the  farthest  of  any¬ 
one  in  the  county  to  attend  the  picnic. 
He  came  the  distance  of  73.5  miles.  Most 
of  us  can  remember  when  we  would  have 
had  to  make  a  two-days  journey  to  come 
that  far,  if  we  drove.  Now  it  only  means 
getting  up  an  hour  earlier,  and  hurrying 
with  the  milking  and  breakfast  dishes, 
then  starting  and  arriving  in  good  time. 
Good  music  was  furnished  all  day  by  the 
Potsdam  Band.  There  is  a  fine  bathing 
beach  here  with  shade  and  bath-house, 
and  many  enjoyed  bathing,  swimming  and 

boating.  ,  ^  . 

It  was  a  red  letter  day  to  the  people  of 
the  North  Country,  and  an  eye-opener  to 
those  who  do  not  know  farmers. 

M.  S.  H. 


Imported  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  Sold 


The  sale  of  imported  and  Canadian- 
bred  Milking  Shorthorns  held  at  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  in  Chicago  on  August 
11  was  considered  by  all  concerned  a  suc¬ 
cessful  event.  Some  of  the  cattle  were 
worth  more  money.  On  the  whole,  those 
who  bought  the  cattle  got  them  at  prices 
that  make  them  look  like  profitable  in¬ 
vestments.  The  cattle  are  good  indi¬ 
viduals  and  carry  the  heredity  of  animals 
that  have  won  outstanding  honors  m 
British  shows,  and  had  made  creditable 
records  as  milk  producers.  This  new  seed 
should  do  much  improving  work  in  the 
herds  in  which  the  cattle  have  found  new 


homes.  .  ,  , 

The  sale  was  the  outcome  of  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  several  representa¬ 
tive  American  breeders  of  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  and  the  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  and  will  do  much 
to  center  interest  in  the  breed  in  this 
country.  The  selections  were  made  by 
R.  M.  Dodington  of  England. 

Alasa  Farms,  Alton,  N.  Y.,  got  the  out¬ 
standing  animal  in  the  sale  in  Anderson 
Matchless  Bates,  a  two-year-old  bull  of 
good  quality  and  individuality,  and  a  full- 
brother  of  Anderson  Champion  Bates, 
champion  bull  at  the  Royal  Shows  in 
1926  and  1928.  The  bull  was  considered 
cheap  at  $3,000.  He  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  demonstrating  his  worth  m  one 
of  the  best  herds  of  America,  following 
the  work  of  Bessboro  Musician,  grand 
champion  Milking  Shorthorn  bull  at  lead¬ 
ing  American  shows  last  season. 

G.  K.  Allonby,  Crossfield,  Alberta,  Can¬ 
ada,  took  Iwerne  Ruben  2d,  a  February 
vearling,  at  $1,000,  and  secured  what 
most  men  thought  the  best  of  the  young 
bulls ;  and  Foxbury  Wild  Prince  4th,  a 
close  runner  to  this  bull  m  individuality 
and  quality,  went  to  the  Donald  Wood¬ 
ward  Herd,  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  at  $8 id. 

Lockinge  Ringlet,  a  promising  tliree- 
year-old  cow,  topped  the  sale  of  females, 
going  to  H.  E.  Tencr,  Washmgtonville, 
N.  Y.,  for  $700.  Mr.  Tener  took  one  of 
the  best  in  Westfield  Daisy,  a  superb  in¬ 
dividual  that  is  making  a  good  record,  at 
$600.  H.  E.  Gooch,  maker  of  Gooch 
Flour,”  Lincoln,  Neb.,  took  home  a  good 
string  of  cows  to  add  to  the  good  herd 
that  he  has  established  near  Lincoln.  In¬ 
cluded  in  his  purchases  was  the  strong, 
deep-red  cow  Sanfoi  I  Sally,  with  a  fee- 
ord  of  over  11,000  lbs.  of  milk  at  four 
years.  Hudson  &  Sons,  Mason,  O.,  took 
four  very  good  females.  Willard  S.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Greatwood  Farm,  Plainfield,  Vt.,  ac¬ 
quired  Risbridge  Salome,  a  handsome 
coming  five-year-old  cow  of  the.  right  type 
for  dual-purpose  work,  me  paid  $d<JU  for 
her.  The  18  imported  cattle  averaged 
$650;  the  13  Canadian  cattle  averaged 
$333.  Ten  imported  bulls  averaged  $711. 
Twenty-one  females  averaged  $405.  me 
31  head  averaged  $517.  Auctioneers 
Carey  M.  Jones  and  Burritt  B.  Allen  did 
the  selling.  john  l.  tobmey. 

American  .Shorthorn  Breeders’  Assn. 


Vermont  Jersey  Sales 

Two  Jersey  cattle  auctions,  held  in 
August  in  Vermont,  were  well  patronized, 
and  satisfactory  to  the  consignors  and 
buyers.  This  is  “good  business”  m  the 
best  sense  of  the  phrase.  It  is  not  com- 
monly  known  outside  of  Vermont  that 
Vermont  is  prominent  in  Jersey  cattle 
history.  Vermont’s  early  contribution  to 
the  improvement  of  this  Channel  Island 
breed  ranks  with  that  of  any  other  State. 
Breeders  of  Jerseys  in  Vermont  might 
well  be  more  active  and  more  enthusiastic 
than  some  of  them  are  in  promoting  the 
sale  of  and  merchandising  their  home¬ 
bred  stock.  Vermont’s  pastures  in  some 
areas  appear  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
growing  out  of  weaned  Jersey  calves. 
Some  of  our  older  readers  will  recall 
that  when  the  famous  Hood  Farm  herd 
near  Lowell,  Mass.,  was  coming  into 
prominence  under  the  management  of 
James  E.  Dodge,  it  was  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Dodge  to  pasture  a  lot  of  his  Jersey 
calves  in  Vermont  every  year.  Robert 
W.  Eno  of  the  field  service  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club  refers  to  the 
region  just  north  of  Woodstock,  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Vermont,  as  “the  Jersey  Isle  of 
America.” 

At  Pomfret  in  Windsor  County  the 
sixth  annual  consignment  sale  under  the 
management  of  the  Pomfret  Jersey 


Breeders’  Association  was  held  on  Au¬ 
gust  14,  in  the  shade  of  maples.  More 
than  250  men,  women  and  children  were 
present.  It  was  a  beautiful  day.  Auc¬ 
tioneer  D.  A.  Perry  was  in  a  happy 
mood  for  effective  work.  The  cattle  were 
tied  in  rows  under  trees.  Interested  per¬ 
sons  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
them  carefully  during  the  forenoon.  Each 
animal  bore  a  numbered  sticker  corre¬ 
sponding  to  its  number  in  the  catalog. 
Soon  after  the  multitude  had  been  well 
fed  the  auction  was  begun.  The  bidding 
did  not  begin  quickly  in  any  instance,  and 
it  was  never  rapid.  The  buyers,  however, 
appraised  the  offering  with  fairness  and 
business  intelligence.  The  43  head  aver¬ 
aged  $178 ;  the  three  bulls  averaged  $161 ; 
the  40  cows  and  heifers  averaged  $180. 
The  top  price  was  $280,  paid  for  an  in- 
calf  heifer,  consigned  by  High  Pastures, 
Woodstock,  Vt.  From  the  same  herd 
came  the  six-year-old  bull  Oxford’s  Fon¬ 
taine’s  Poet,  which  realized  $250,  the  top 
price  for  bulls.  He  was  worth  a  lot 
more  money  to  a  breeder  or  a  group  of 
breeders  in  a  community  who  could  make 
the  right  kind  of  use  of  him.  The  lowest 
price  was  $201,  paid  for  a  well-bred  but 
stunted  heifer  calf.  She  and  a  young  bull 
were  the  only  animals  selling  under  $100. 
Three  grade  females  sold  for  $110,  $150 
and  $90. 

The  sales  committee  which  did  com¬ 
mendable  work  in  connection  with  the 
Pomfret  auction  consisted  of  J.  W.  Dana, 
D.  H.  Rickert  and  C.  H.  Leonard.  The 
cattle  were  tuberculin-tested  and  from 
accredited  herds.  It  was  a  cash  sale.  A 
few  of  the  cattle  went  to  herds  outside 
of  Vermont.  In  addition  to  High  Pas¬ 
tures,  the  consignors  to  the  auction  were 
S.  J.  Vail,  F.  E.  Aldrich,  P.  W.  Leon¬ 
ard,  E.  F.  Moore  and  V.  I.  Webster, 
South  Royalton,  Vt. ;  C.  H.  Leonard,  M. 
J.  Mudgett,  E.  W.  Clifford,  John  W. 
Dana,  A.  E.  Sherburne  and  W.  H.  War¬ 
ren,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. ;  A.  R.  Roberts 
and  J.  H.  Pitkin,  West  Hartford,  Vt. ; 
S.  E.  Perry  and  H.  E.  Luce,  South  Pom¬ 
fret,  Vt.,  and  L.  W.  English,  Woodstock, 
Vt. 

Outdoors,  at  the  seat  of  the  Vermont 
State  School  of  Agriculture,  1,600  feet 
above  sea  level,  the  first  annual  sale  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Vermont  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  was  held  on  August  15  at 
Randolph  Center,  Vt.  It  was  managed 
by  Joe  Morris,  head  of  an  organization  at 
Westerville,  O.,  which  specializes  in  man¬ 
aging  Jersey  sales.  Walter  F.  Andrews 
of  Ohio  did  a  masterful  job  of  auctioneer¬ 
ing.  More  than  200  people  were  present. 
Luncheon  was  served  by  the  school.  Some 
exceptionally  well-bred  animals  of  good 
individuality  were  offered.  The  commit¬ 
tee  which  selected  them  from  Vermont 
herds  consisted  of  F-  C.  Arms,  chairman, 
Burlington,  Vt. ;  D.  H.  Rikert,  South 
Royalton,  Vt. ;  John  Davis,  Chelsea,  Vt. ; 
J.  F.  Niles,  president  of  the  Vermont  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club,  Derby,  Vt.,  and  Stanley 
G.  Judd  of  the  Vermont  State  School  of 
Agriculture.  The  excellent  average  of 
$212  was  realized  on  the  56  head  sold. 
The  top  price  was  $380,  for  a  cow.  It 
was  a  cash  sale,  and  will  be  repeated  next 
year.  Geo.  W.  Sisson,  Potsdam,  N.  Y., 
was  a  bidder  and  buyer.  Several  head 
went  to  outside  buyers,  but  most  of  the 
offering  remained  within  the  borders  of 
the  Green  Mountain  State.  D.  c.  w. 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

These  notes  and  wholesale  figures  are 
supplied  by  courtesy  of  the  Connecticut 
Market  Bulletin,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Hartford,  August  22: 

Lighter  supplies  of  southern  Elberta 
peaches  turned  attention  to  native  apples 
and  hand-picked  Astrachan  and  Duchess 
varieties  found  better  markets. 

Blueberries  brought  $6  to  $7  per  32-qt. 
crate  for  good  stock.  Demand  for  native 
plums  was  moderate  and  prices  ranged 
75c  to  $1  per  14  quarts.  The  market  for 
southern  peaches  advanced.  Demand  for 
native  stock  was  moderate  and  prices 
ranged  50  to  85c  per  14  quarts. 

Liberal  supplies  of  native  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  sweet  corn  and  other  yellow  varieties 
arrived  on  all  markets.  Demand  was  ac¬ 
tive  for  good  stock.  Light  supplies  of 
large  white  corn  were  marketed.  Sales 
of  white  corn  ranged  $3  to  $3.50  per  100 
ears  while  yellow  sweet  corn  showing 
quality  brought  $2  to  $2.75  per  100  ears. 

The  egg  market  wos  steady.  Prices 
were  unchanged  on  the  leading  Connecti¬ 
cut  grades.  The  live  poultry  market  was 
holding  steady  for  broilers  and  chickens. 
Heavy  roasters  were  in  good  demand  with 
light  supplies  reported. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Bridgeport,  Aug.  21. — Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  :  Apples,  Astrachan,  14  qts.,  75 
to  90c ;  cantaloupes,  std.  crt.,  $2.50  to  $3 ; 
oranges  (176-216),  $7  to  $9;  peaches,  6 
4-qt.  bskts.,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  beans,  green, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ;  Lima,  bu.,  $3  to 
$3.25 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  45  to  50c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs, 
45  to  50c ;  celery,  12-stalk  bun.,  90e  to 
$1 ;  corn,  sweet,  100  ears,  $1.75  to  $2.50 ; 
lettuce,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.25;  onions,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  new,  bbl.,  $2.50 
to  $2.75 ;  spinach,  bu.,  $2 ;  squash,  doz., 
40  to  50c;  tomatoes,  14  qts.,  75c  to  $1. 
Poultry  and  Dairy. — Broilers,  live,  lb., 
30  to  36c ;  chickens,  dressed,  lb.,  40  to 
50c ;  fowl,  dressed,  lb.,  30  to  36c ;  live, 
lb.,  26  to  32c :  eggs,  Conn,  newlaid  fancy, 
60  to  65c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  58  to 
60c ;  Conn,  extra,  55  to  56c ;  Conn,  gath¬ 
ered,  54  to  55c;  western,  35  to  45c;  but¬ 


ter,  best  tub,  lb.,  46  to  48c ;  best  print, 
lb.,  50  to  52c. 

Hartford,  Aug.  22. — Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  :  Apples,  Astrachan,  14  qts.,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  cantaloupes,  std.  crate,  $2.50  to 
$3.25;  oranges  (176-216),  $8  to  $9.50; 
peaches,  6  4-qt.  bskts,  $2  to  $2.50;  beans, 
green,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2 ;  Lima,  bu.,  $3  to 
$3.50 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  carrots,  doz.  bchs., 
35  to  45c ;  celery,  12-stalk  bun.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  corn,  sw'eet,  100  ears,  $1.25  to  $2 ; 
lettuce,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.50 ;  onions,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  potatoes,  new,  bbl.,  $2.50  to 
$2.75 ;  spinach,  bu.,  85c  to  $1 ;  squash, 
doz.,  40  to  50c ;  tomatoes,  14  qts.,  50  to 
90c.  Poultry  and  Dairy. — Broilers,  live, 
lb.,  28  to  38c ;  chickens,  dressed,  lb.,  40  to 
52c ;  fowl,  dressed,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  live,  lb., 
27  to  32e ;  eggs.  Conn,  newlaid  fancy, 
57c;  Conn,  special  No.  1.  55  to  57c; 
Conn,  special  No.  2,  48  to  52c ;  Conn,  ex¬ 
tra,  50  to  52c ;  Conn,  gathered,  45  to 
50c ;  western,  35  to  50c ;  butter,  best  tub, 
lb.,  48  to  50c ;  best  print,  lb.,  51  to  54c. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  22  -  25.  —  Gloucester  County 
Granges,  thirty-fifth  annual  fair,  Alycon 
Park,  Pitman.  N.  J. 

Aug.  24. — Dedication  of  new  building, 
New  York  Ranger  School,  Wanakena, 
N.  Y. 

Aug.  27-30.  —  Pennsylvania  Poultry 
Tour  to  Connecticut,  starting  from  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27. 

Aug.  27-Sept.  1.  —  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  2-8.  —  Connecticut  State  Fair, 
Hartford. 

Sept.  3-8. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti- 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  3-9. — Michigan  State  Fair,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Sept.  16-22.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  18-22.  —  Garden  State  Fair, 
Bridgeton,  Cumberland  County,  N.  J. 

Sept.  25-29. — New  England  Fair,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Oct.  1-6. — Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  13-20.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  26-27. — Pennsylvania  State  Stand¬ 
ard  Production  Poultry  Show,  State  Col- 

“Nov.  14-23. — Sixthy-second  session  and 
home-coming  of  the  National  Grange, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Nov.  17-24.  —  American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dec.  1-8.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill. 

Feb.  5-8,  1929. — Annual  meeting  New 
York  State  Grange,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY'S 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  ClaM  AA 
Milk.  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 

Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  elean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  8eeret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  oat  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  W1WI  llllT  fiami,  II  1.  IIS  ll..  fills..  P» 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITH VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 

170R  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES-From  rich 
•T  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILLIGER.  Wauwatssi.Wii. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

27  Registered  Holstein  Heif era, accredited 
25  Very  Large  High-Grade  Holstein  Cows 
and  10  Registered  Cows 

8  Registered  Bulls,  ready  for  service 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J0HN  cPtoRDEAGAN- 

A  VD CU IDU  Cows,  Heifers,  Calvea  and  Bulla 
I  IxOnXIXL,  for  Sale  af  FARMER'S  PRICE. 

BULLS— ranging  from  *75  up,  according  to  breeding 
and  records.  For  further  particulars  apply 

“ASH  GKOYE  FAltMS”,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Stockers  and  Feeders  for  Sale 

October  delivery;  200  head  good-grade,  dehorwd  steers, 
mostly  Shorthorn  and  white-faced,  750  to  950  pounds, 

J.  S.  Young  &  Co.  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Shippers  of  Dairy  Cattle  In  the  East. 

160  head  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect.  Z 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 

LILLIS  LAKE  HEREFORD  RANCH 

Hereford  herd  bulls,  ready  for  immediate  service.  These 
Herefords  are  founded  on  the  best  blood  obtainable. 
Prize  winners  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

WILLIAM  J.  LILLIS,  Owner  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

Ufnnl  In  Rnu  Ten  Yearling  and  ten  2  years  Heifers, 
■vain  10  DUy  Give  price  delivered  Richmondville, 
Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  FRANCK,  Pori  Washington,  L.  1.  N.  T. 

roll  nAlnV  PATTI  C  with  size  and  quality, 

SALE  URIll  I  llrt  1  1  LC  from  a  tested  county. 
LUCHSINGER  BROS.  -  Evansville,  Wis. 

r?or  highly  bred,  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
“Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


SWINE 


CHESTER  WHITE,  BERKSHIRE  and  BIJROO 
FIGS— 6  weeks  old,  *8.95;  8  weeks,  *4.00.  High 
grade  and  Pure-bred  Pigs,  not  registered,  *6.00. 
C.  L.  TAYLOR  -  -  Wyalusing,  Penna. 


OHIO  PLa  o^arUMliln•Re&l8te^e,,  piFs>  M.75up.  Bred 

ImpreridWllBSIBr  nimB3sows,JJ5.  N.  HILL, Sanies Fills,  N.V. 


D'  nr _ D.l _ Good  ones,  all  Pure  Bred. 

Dig  I  ype  T  Olanas  A  few  odd  and  end  (Shoats) 
very  cheap.  Write  me.  G.  S.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 


Reg.  spotted  Poland  china  hogs  for  sale— 

Attractive  prices.  Write  BR00KSI0E  FARM.  Middletown,  Vt. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE  £>r X! 

F.  M.  l’atUiigtoii  A  Sen  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS  B.  HIKPENDING,  Dund««,  N.  Y. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity — ws 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  Investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Cheater  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.50 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  day* 
trial  allowed— crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  906  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Woh.  14X5  Woburn,  Mass. 


Dependable  Stock  at  Summer  Prices 

Quantities  to  seleot  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay — high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  In  short  time— 

Berkshire  and  Chestsr  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Week*  Old  -  -  $3.50 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.75 

Chester  Whites,  having  size  and  breeding,  *6.00  each. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog- 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good.  Hogs:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  *8.95  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  *8.75  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 
10  days  with  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St„  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY  —  THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  fi-8  wks. 
old,  *4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  *5.  OO 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  *6.50  each.  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  OAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts — Tel.  1085 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE-ONE  BELGIAN  STALLION 

17  hands  high.  Sire  and  Dam  registered  horses.  Sire 
prize  winner  New  York  State  Fair  and  Springfield,  Mass. 
Dam  prize  winner  in  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Illinois — Price  S600.  Two  Belgian  mares  sired  by 
above.  Age  three  and  four  years — Price  $400  each. 
All  above  thoroughly  broken  and  sound.  Papers  entit¬ 
ling  above  to  registration  will  be  furnished  to  buyer. 
E.  «f.  CORNISlj  -  111  Broadway,  New  York 


Shetland  Ponies 

prices.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY 


Beauties,  all  ages,  ready 
to  ship.  Also  3  fine  sad¬ 
dle  horses  at  bargain 

FARM,  Phone  134-5,  ATWATER.  OHIO 


Nubian  Milk  Rnafe  Fal1  88,16  list  now  ready— Milking 
nuUlall  III  1IK  UUald  does  pureand  grade,  mature  bucks, 

kids  both  sexes.  SOUTHERN  HERD,  New  Canton,  Va 


DOGS 


TRAMP,  TRAMP,  TRAMP  FOR  COWS 

in  the  furthest  corner  of  the  pasture.  Why  worry,  when 
a 6  or  8  month  ENGLISH  or  WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUP  will 
soon  get  them  alone.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y 


Pure  Thoroughbred  English  Beagles  iN0°  wleLfln0Td 

pups,  8 18. IB.  Thoroughly  trained  males  aud  females, 

125. CO  up  on  trial.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Pert  Royal,  Pa. 


A  No.  1  Fox  and  Rabbit  Hound,  $35  pSpe,?mons* 

from  real  stock,  $10,00  and  $8.00.  Pointer,  working  fine! 
1 ya  yrs.,  $25.00.  ARNOLO  R0THV0SS.  Ancrim  Lead  Mines,  H.  T. 


Beautiful  german  police  »«g— s’emaie 

1V2  yrs.  old.  She  will  protect  you.  Bargain,  *60. 
Write  MRS.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware. 


BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— The  intelligent  kind. 

Males,  $10;  spayed  females,  $12.  l  brood  bitch.  $15. 
X  spayed  female,  $25.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Maine 


DIIDDICC  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 
rurrico  free.  SHKIUUN  BOWMEN,  Mnn.fi. Id,  O 


Qedlgreed  Collie  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
•  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  IRIS.,  Grove  Olty,  Pa. 


RoHnnintr  Wnpkt  white  Collies,  best  of  breeding. 
nBUUCing  CLOCK  !  Several  brood  bitches,  *25.00  up. 
Puppies  all  ages.  BATAVIA  COLLIE  KENNELS,  Hcnionvillc,  N.  T. 


If  You  Want  Protection  SStfflK 

choice  pups.  A.  K.  C.  Reg.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathen.  N.  V. 


T70R  SALE— EXTRA  FINE  GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES 
•T  Registered.  Earl  T.  Steves  -  Intervale,  N.  H. 


LKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  HIMROD,  N.  Y.— Offers  Coon 
Hounds,  Rabbit  Hounds  and  Spaniels  on  trial. 


RAT  TEIERIERS — Bred  for  ratters.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  CRUSADERS  KENNELS,  Stafford,  Kans. 


ENGLISH  SETTERS  SPAULDING.  South  Ednie: 


ELMER 

SPAULOING.  South  Ednicston,  N.  V. 


SHEEP 


DORSETS 

We  are  offering  choice  Yearling  Rams  of  good  type, 
nice  condition,  suitable  for  cross-breeding,  as  low  as 
935.00  each,  while  they  last.  All  stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS 
Arthur  Banks,  Mgr.  AUamuehy,  N.  J. 


1,500  BREEDING  EWES 


for  sale  in 
car  lots  at 
Wholesale 

Prices.  1,000  choice,  large  Black  Faced  Ewes,  1  to  X 
years  old.  Also  500  choice,  large  Michigan  Delaine  Ewes, 
1  to  X  years  old.  ALMOND  B.  CHAPMAN  &  80NS, 
South  Rockwood,  Mich.  20  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Mich. 


SHROPSHIRES— Choice  yearling  rams,  with  size,  type 
and  well  wooled.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  8  SONS,  LODI,  N.  T. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  Slate  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

While  the  market  continues  to  be  un¬ 
satisfactory  on  apples,  peaches,  potatoes 
and  several  other  commodities  cabbage, 
onion  and  lettuce  have  been  selling  at 
good  prices  and  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes 
have  been  moving  fairly  well.  The  origin 
of  apple  receipts  was  about  evenly  divided 
between  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  States.  California  supplied 
over  50  carloads  of  apples  during  the 
week  while  New  York  State  led  in  the 
East  with  20  carloads  by  rail.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  include  the  trucked  in  re¬ 
ceipts  which  amounted  to  around  10  car¬ 
loads  a  day,  mostly  from  New  Jersey.  The 
local  market  has  been  dull  and  weak  ex¬ 
cepting  on  fancy  well-graded  stock.  Such 
varieties  as  William  Reds,  English  Cod¬ 
dling  and  Raiubos  were  quoted  up  to  $2 
a  bushel  for  fancy  and  large  Twenty- 
ounce  even  brought  $2.25  a  bushel  but 
Starrs,  Wealthy  and  Greenings  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeded  $1.50  to  $1.75  and  there  were 
plenty  of  poor  apples  which  sold  as  low 
as  50  to  75c  a  bushel.  Many  of  the  Cali- 
fornia  Gravensteins  were  sold  for  export, 
export  demand  being  fully  as  active  as 
the  domestic  market.  Exporters  seem  to 
be  very  optimistic  as  to  the  European 
demand  for  American  apples  and  feel  that 
after  the  middle  of  September  European 
values  will  be  favorable  to  the  movement 
of  considerable  quantities  of  apples  across 
the  water.  Peaches  have  been  selling  at 
verv  low  prices  this  season  due  to  tne 
heavy  crops  in  Georgia  and  the  Carohnas. 
These  States,  however,  are  now  cleaning 
up  their  crop  and  there  has  recently  'been 
a  little  advance  in  prices  on  good  to  fancy 
fruit.  Even  with  the  advance,  best  El- 
bertas  seldom  exceeded  $2  per  six -basket 
carrier,  which  does  not  leave  much  for 
the  grower  after  freight,  commission  and 
cost  of  packing  is  deducted  to  say  nothing 
of  the  cost  of  production.  Eastern  can¬ 
taloupes  were  plentiful  and  a  few  car¬ 
loads  were  received  from  the  YV  est  hut 
receipts  were  a  little  lighter  the  last  ot 
the  week  and  prices  advanced  on  eastern 
stock  about  25c  a  crate.  Maryland  stand¬ 
ard  crates  of  36s  ranging  $1.25  to  $2.2» 
as  to  quality  and  condition.  New  Jersey 
Eordhooks  sold  mostly  around  $1  per 
bushel  crate.  For  a  couple  of  weeks  after 
the  bulk  of  the  Jersey  onion  crop  was 
marketed  onions  sold  well  and  prices  re¬ 
mained  firm  on -good  to  fancy  stock  until 
the  last  of  the  w'eek  when  an  over  supply 
caused  some  weakness.  Western  York 
States  topped  the  market  at  to 
per  100-lb.  sack  while  Massachusetts 
onions  ranged  $1.50  to  $2.15  a  sack.  A 
few  Jersey  onions  were  also  offered  and 
plenty  of  Spanish  onions  wrere  m  evi¬ 
dence.  The  potato  market  has  been  fluc¬ 
tuating  but  little  with  trading  rather 
quiet.  The  Eastern  Shore  season  is  wind¬ 
ing  up  and  New  Jersey  has  been  holding 
off  on  account  of  market  conditions  and 
the  unfavorable  weather.  However,  a  big 
increase  in  receipts  from  New  Jersey  and 
Long  Island  is  expected  this  week.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  arriving  more  freely  and  the 
market  has  been  very  weak.  The  demand 
for  fancy  string  beans  was  very  active 
and  as  high  as  $3  to  $3.50  a  bushel  was 
recevied  for  round  green  beans  and  for 
wax  beans.  At  the  same  time  poor  beans 
sold  as  low  as  75c  a  bushel.  Sweet  corn 
has  been  selling  well  this  season  but 
prices  have  been  a  little  easier  this  week. 
York  State  lettuce  was  in  very  active  de¬ 
mand  and  the  market  on  western  lettuce 
was  also  firm.  Tomato  receipts  have  not 
been  excessively  large  and  an  active  mar- 
ket  prevailed.  Celery  about  steady.  Cu¬ 
cumbers  plentiful  and  market  weak  the 
last  of  the  week. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  fairly  liberal  early 
in  the  week  and  there  was  some  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  current  receipts  at  the 
market  price.  Some  dealers  preferred  to 
store  rather  than  make  concessions  but  by 
the  last  of  the  week  the  market  was  in 
a  much  healthier  condition  and  fancy 
nearby  white  eggs  had  advanced  lc  a 
dozen  with  the  usual  agreed  premiums  of 
1  to  4c  a  dozen  being  paid  for  special 
marks.  Undergrade  white  eggs  were  a 
little  slow,  the  trade  demanding  fancy 
qualities  to  a  large  extent.  On  August 
21  the  cold  storage  holding  of  eggs  in  New 
York  was  reported  as  1,763,887  cases  or 
about  300,000  cases  heavier  than  on  the 
same  date  a  year  ago.  However,  the 
total  amount  in  storage  in  the  country  as 
indicated  by  a  recent  report  covering  26 
principal  cities  is  slightly  smaller  than  at 
this  time  last  year. 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  Even  the  increase  of  ten  or 
more  cars  in  the  receipts  over  the  ex¬ 
pected  arrivals  did  not  have  any  depress¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  market.  Live  colored 
fowl  received  by  freight  advanced  about 
lc  a  lb.  to  29c  and  Leghorns  worked  out 
at  around  26c,  some  colored  fowl  from 
the  Mid-West  selling  at  a  premium  and 
market  still  tending  upward.  Express 
fowl  followed  the  freight  market  with 
best  stock  selling  at  about  the  same  price 
as  the  premium  price  of  freight  fowl  or 
about  31c  a  lb.  Live  broiler  receipts  have 
been  heavy  and  market  irregular  especial¬ 
ly  on  Leghorns.  However,  the  strong  live 
fowl  market  helped  the  situation.  YVhile 
colored  broilers  (freight)  eased  off  a  lit¬ 


tle  during  the  week  express  broilers  held 
steady  to  firm.  Leghorns  had  their  ups 
and  downs  generally  selling  between  33 
to  35c  a  lb.  Fresh-killed  poultry  sold  on 
a  firm  market,  in  fact  prices  showed  some 
gains  and  this  included  both  chickens  and 
large  fowl.  Small  fowl  were  a  little 
easier  at  the  close  of  the  week. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  l’eceipts  have  been  very  light  and 
practically  no  No.  1  hay  of  any  kind  was 
offered  and  market  advanced  from  $1  to 
$2  a  ton.  Not  only  was  there  no  No.  1 
hay  but  there  was  also  a  scarcity  of  No. 

2  stock,  the  little  hay  offered  being  No. 

3  of  mixed  type.  New  rye  straw  is  now 
coming  in  and  selling  $3  to  $4  a  ton  un¬ 
der  old.  Bundled  wheat  straw  has  been 
bringing  $24  to  $25  a  ton.  B.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Both  butter  and  eggs  are  higher.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  in  large  supply  and  somewhat 
lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firmer ;  creamery,  prints,  50  to  51c ;  tubs, 
48  to  49c ;  firsts,  43  to  46c.  Cheese, 
steady ;  new  flats,  daisies,  brick,  27  to 
28c ;  longhorn,  28  to  29c ;  limburger,  30 
to  $lc ;  brick,  Swiss,  35  to  37c.  Eggs, 
firmer ;  grade  A,  43  to  45c ;  grade  B,  39 
to  42c ;  grade  C,  33  to  37c ;  unclassified, 
33  to  42c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  25 
to  33c;  old  roosters,  16  to  17c;  chickens, 
37  to  39c ;  ducks,  26  to  28c :  geese,  20  to 
25c ;  turkeys,  40  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
steady ;  fowls,  20  to  27c ;  old  roosters,  16 
to  18c ;  broilers,  20  to  35c ;  ducks,  23  to 
25c ;  stags,  22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  easier  ; 
Astrachan,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.40 ;  Transpar¬ 
ent,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Winesap,  western, 
box,_$l  to  $1.25;  Gravenstein,  $1.50  to 
$1.85.  Potatoes,  lower ;  home-grown,  bu., 
75  to  90c ;  Va.,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.35 ;  sweets, 
Ala.,  hamper,  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
red  kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $10  to  $11 ;  pea,  medium,  $10.50  to 
$11 ;  marrow,  $11  to  $12.  Onions,  steady ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35 ;  Cal., 
100-lb.  bag,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  doz.  bclis.,  20 
to  25c. 

Vegetables.  — •  Beans,  wax  and  green, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to 
25c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  carrots, 
doz.  bchs,  30  to  50c ;  cauliflower,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2.50 ;  celery,  doz.,  40  to  65c ; 
corn,  doz.,  10  to  30c ;  cucumbers,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.50 ; 
lettuce,  home-grown,  box,  65c  to  $1.50 ; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  carton,  $1.35  to  $1.75 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs..  40  to  50c ;  peas,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  peppers,  bu.,  $2  to  $3 ; 
pickles,  per  100,  25  to  40c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs.,  20  to  25e ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.75 ;  squash,  bu.,  50  to  65c ;  tomatoes, 
12-qt.  bskt.,  25  to  35c ;  turnips,  bu.,  65c 
to  $1.15 ;  watercress,  doz.  bchs,  40  to 
50c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blackberries,  32- 
qt.  crate,  $2.75  to  $6 ;  cantaloupe,  Cal., 
crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50 ;  cherries,  4-qt.  bskt., 
45  to  50c ;  currants,  32-qt.  crate,  $2.50 
to  $3.50 ;  grapes,  Cal.,  Malagas,  lug,  $1.75 
to  $2;  honey-dews,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$2 ;  huckleberries,  Pa.,  32-qt.  crate,  $3.50 
to  $6 ;  peaches,  Ga.,  Elbertas,  bu.,  $1  to 
$2.25 ;  pears,  Cal.,  Bartlett,  box,  $2  to 
$2.75;  plums,  4-qt.  bskt,  15  to  30c;  rasp¬ 
berries,  32-qt.  crate,  $2.50  to  $4.50;  wa¬ 
termelons,  25  to  65c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  22  to  23c ;  dark,  13  to  14c.  Maple 
products,  steady ;  new  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  old,  $1.35  to  $1.65 ;  sugar,  lb.,  15 
to  25c. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to 
$14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran, 
carlot,  $27  ;  standard  middlings,  $27  ;  red- 
dog,  $44.50 ;  cottonseed  ineal,  36  per  cent 
protein,  $46.50 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$50.50;  hominy,  $40.75;  gluten,  $43.60; 
oatfeed,  $13.75.  c.  H.  B. 

Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

Mai*  produce  lias  sold  moderately  well 
at  Boston  during  the  past  week.  Worthy 
of  note  is  the  excellent  demand  which  has 
existed  on  the  moderate  offerings  of  New 
York  lettuce.  Onions  and  potatoes  con¬ 
tinue  weak  and  inactive.  The  apple  mar¬ 
ket  has  shown  slight  improvement  with 
the  cleaning  up  of  most  offerings  from  out 
of  State.  Nearby  eggs  have  ruled  very 
firm.  Demand  for  hay  at  Boston  has 
been  very  light  although  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  equally  light  supjilies  of  good 
quality.  New  hay  offered  is  reported  as 
generally  in  poor  condition. 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  fair.  Native  Astrachans  and 
Transparents  ord.,  35  to  85c;  best,  $1 
to  $1.50.  Duchess,  75c  to  $1.35  box ; 
2  to  2%-in.  Del.,  Va.  and  N.  J.  Trans¬ 
parents,  35c  to  $1.10.  Williams,  40c  to 
$1.  Duchess,  $1  to  $1.25  bskt. 

Beets.  — •  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native,  18  bclis.,  50  to 
65c.  Cut  off,  $1  to  $1.35  std.  bu.  box. 

Beans. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Native  green  and 
wax,  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Best  shell,  $1.50  to 
$2  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries.  ^  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 


mand  fair  for  best.  Native,  32-qt.  crts., 
15  to  20c ;  few,  22c  qt.  N.  S.,  crts,  20 
to  28c  qt. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native,  $1  to  $1.10;  few,  $1.25 
std,  bu.  box;  $1.25  to  $1.50  bbl. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native,  24  bchs,  75c  to  $1.35.  Cut 
off,  $2  to  $2.00  std.  bu.  box. 

Corn. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good ;  40  to  60  ears  white,  85c  to 
$1.25.  Yellow,  $1.10  to  $1.35 ;  few  $1.50 
std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  poor.  Native,  50  to  70  cukes,  std. 
bu.  box,  $1  to  $3. 

Lettuce. — Moderate  supplies,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native,  18  heads,  75c  to 
$1.50.  Cal.  and  YYrash.,  best,  $5  to  $6 
crt.  X.  Y.,  crts,  24  heads,  best,  $2.50 
to  $3. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native  yellows,  $1  to  $1.15 
std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  Valley,  100-lb.  bags, 
mostly  $2 ;  few  $2.25.  Iowa  bags,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  mostly  $2.75  100  lbs. 

Peas. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Me.,  bags,  mostly  $1.50  to 
$2.50 ;  Idaho,  bu.,  mostly  $3.50. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor.  Market  inactive.  Native,  75  to 
85c  std.  bu.  box.  Va.  and  Md.  bbls.,  No. 
1,  mostly  $2.40 ;  poorer,  $2.30. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  light ; 
demand  good  for  best.  Native,  50  to  85c ; 
few  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Yellow  Crookneck,  18s,  35  to  60c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair  on  best.  Native  h.h.,  mostly  12  to 
18c ;  few,  20c  lb.  O.  D.,  $1.25  to  $2.50 ; 
%  box,  Cal.  lugs,  $1  to  $1.75. 

Hay.— Supplies  light,  market  dull,  de¬ 
mand  light.  New  hay,  mostly  in  poor 
condition.  No.  1  Timothy,  $24  to  $24.50. 
No  eastern  clover.  Mixed.  $21  to  $22 
ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  47%c;  firsts,  45  to  47c;  seconds, 
42%  to  44%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  exrtas,  53c.  Mixed  colors, 
52c.  White  extras,  50c  doz.  Fresh  east¬ 
ern  extras,  48c.  Undergrades,  32  to 
36c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extras 
fresh,  26%c.  Firsts  new,  25  to  25  %c. 
Extras  held,  30  to  31c.  Firsts  held,  28 
to  29c  lb. 

Dried  beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  Pea, 
$10  to  $10.25.  Cal.,  small  white,  $9.25 
to  $9.75.  Yellow  Eyes,  $9.25  to  $9.75. 
Red  kidney,  $8.75  to  $9  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool. — Market  firm,  demand  moderate. 
Receipts  at  Boston  for  week  ending  Au¬ 
gust  1*8,  1928,  7,137,500  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  48 
to  49c ;  clothing,  39c ;  %  blood,  combing, 
50  to  51c ;  clothing,  43  to  44c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  54  to  55c ;  clothing,  49  to  50c ; 

44  blood,  combing,  53  to  54c ;  clothing, 

45  to  47c ;  low  44  blood,  combing,  48  to 
49c. 

Scoured  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.16  to  $1.20 ;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05 ;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  clothing, 
98c  to  $1.01 ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1  to 
$1.02 ;  clothing,  91  to  96c ;  44  blood, 
combing,  93  to  95c ;  clothing,  80  to  85c ; 
low  44  blood,  combing,  82  to  87c.  Terr, 
mostly,  combing,  $1.15  to  $1.18 ;  clothing, 
$1.03  to  $1.07 ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.08 
to  $1.12 ;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.02 ;  %  blood, 
combing.  $1  to  $1.05 ;  clothing,  95  to  98c ; 
44  blood,  combing,  93  to  98c ;  clothing, 
85  to  90c;  low  44  blood,  combing,  87 
90c. 


to 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

August  23,  1928. 

MILK 

August :  League-pool,  -Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.,  Class  2A,  $1.96,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.21 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6e  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers,  August :  Class  1, 
$3.17 ;  (’lass  2,  $2.10 ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy. 
Extra,  92  score  .... 
Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock  . 

Renovated  . 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

Extra  . 

1  irsts  ............ 

Seconds  . 


.$0.4744  @$0.48 
.47 

.  .45  @  .4644 
.  .4344  @  -441/2 
,  .41  @  .43 

.  .35  @  .381/2 

.  .33  @  .344/2 

.  .41%  @  .42 
.  .49%  @  .50 

.  .48%  @  .49 

.  .46  @  .48 

.  .44%  @  .45% 


CHEESE 


Flats,  fresh,  special 
Fancy  . 


Wis.,  daisies,  fresh  . . . 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . 
Average  extras  . . . . 

Extra  firsts  . 

Firsts  . 

Pacific  Coast,  white  .  . . 
Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good 


.26 

@ 

.26% 

■25% 

.23 

@ 

.25 

.26 

@ 

.26% 

$0.47 

@$0.48 

.42 

@ 

.44 

.37 

@ 

.40 

.34 

@ 

.36 

.40 

@ 

.4G 

.43 

@ 

.44 

.35 

@ 

.38 

.27 

@ 

.30 

September  1,  1928 

Roosters  .  20 

Bucks  . 15@  .'20 

Geese  10@  .15 

Tame  rabbits . 20@  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.40@$0  44 

Fair  to  good . 30  @  .38 

Broilers  . 30@  .42 

Roosters  . 16  @  .24 

*ow.ls  . 24  @  .33 

Turkeys,  young . 43@  47 

Old  . 25(a>  35 

Squabs,  white,  lb .  .45  @  60 

Dark,  doz . 2.75 @  3.00 

Culls  .  1.50@  1.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.75@15.25 

^uIls  .  7.75  0:  9.00 

t°fs  •*,*•; . 6.00 @  9.50 

Calves,  best  . 14.50@16  50 

. 5.00 @  7.00 

Lambs  . 14.00@15.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.23 @$0.24 

Good  to  prime  . 21  @  2l> 

r<  Culls  . 17  @  .20 

Steers,  100  lbs . 23.00  @26.50 

Bulls  . 14.00@14.75 

C°ws  . 16.00@21.00 

POTATOES 

Virginia,  bbl  . $1.75@$2.00 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 1.75  @  2.00 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 1.00@  1.90 

bweet  potatoes,  Ga.,  bbl.  . . .  2.00@  4.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu  . $1.00@$1.25 

Cabbage,  bbl . 75 @  1.50 

Carrots,  bu.  .  1.25@  1.75 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.25@  5.00 

Celery,  hearts,  doz . 75@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50@  4.00 

Eggplants,  bu . 75 @  1.50 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@  3.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.50@  3.00 

Onions,  Jersey,  bu.  .  1.00@  2.00 

Iowa,  100  lbs . 2.30 @  2.50 

Mass.,  100  lbs . 1.50 @  2.15 

Okra,  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.25@  1.35 

4  eas,  bu .  1.25  @  2.50 

Radishes,  100  bchs .  1.50 @  3.00 

Spinach,  bu . 75@  1.50 

Squash,  Summer,  bu . 75@  1.25 

String  beans,  bu . .  .50@  3.00 

Sweet  corn,  bag .  1.00 @  3.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate _  1.00@  3.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.25@  1.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 3.00  @  3.50 

DRIED  BEANS 

(Jobbing  Price) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.00@10.25 

Pea  . 10.50  @10.75 

Red  kidney .  8.50 @  8.75 

White  kidney . 10.00@10.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . . $0.35  @$2.00 

Cherries,  qt . 25@  .35 

Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate .  1.00 @  2.00 

Bu.  bskt . 1.00@  1.50 

Huckleberries,  qt . 10@  .25 

Blackberries,  qt . 0S@  .10 

Raspberries,  pt . 12@  .15 

Watermelons,  carload _ 240.00 @530.00 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1.50@  3.00 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $25.00@26.00 

No.  2  . 23.00@24.00 

No.  3 . 16.00  @21. 00 

Clover  mixed  . 20.00 @24.00 

Straw,  rye  . .22.00  @23.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring . $1.26% 

No.  2  red .  1.48% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.21% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 51 

Barley  . 80 

Rye . 1.10 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.54@  .55 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 62 @  .66 

Gathered . 40@  .55 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50  @  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44@  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02 @  .03 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10 @  .15 

String  beans,  lb . 10@  .20 

Lima  beans,  lb.  . . . 15  @  .20 

Peas,  lb . 20  @  .25 

Lettuce,  head . 05  @  .10 

Onions,  lb . 04 @  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03 @  .04 

Peaches,  doz . 20@  .30 

Blackberries,  qt . 20@  .25 

Huckleberries,  qt . 25 @  .30 

Muskmelons,  each . 10@  .15 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.30@$0.33 

Broilers  . . .  .30@  .08 


Concrete  Blocks  for  Garage 

How  many  cement  blocks  will  be 
needed  to  build  a  two-car  garage  with 
double  doors?  J.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

The  common  concrete  block  is  8x8x16 
in.  in  size,  and  when  laid  up  in  an  8  in. 
wall  1%  blocks  are  needed  for  each 
square  foot  of  surface. 

The  sizes  of  garages  vary  with  the 
sizes  of  the  cars  to  be  housed  and  the 
owner’s  requirements  for  repair  room 
about  the  cars.  Assuming  a  size  of 
20x20  by  8  ft.  high,  however,  approxi¬ 
mately  560  blocks  would  be  needed. 

K.  H.  S. 
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Starting  in  the  Poultry 
Business 

I  have  been  very  interested  for  a  long 
time  in  poultry  farming.  IIow  much  land 
does  one  need  and  about,  the  cost  of  land 
per  ace  in  Canada?  Secondly,  average 
cost  of  laying  hens  per  hundred.  _  Third¬ 
ly,  is  it  advisable  for  two  to  go  into  the 
poultry  business  in  partnership  with  a 
small  capital  and  to  borrow  the  rest,  or 
should  it  be  clear  to  the  owner?  That  is, 
does  the  poultry  business  pay  if,  of  course, 
properly  attended  to?  In  other  words, 
could  you  give  me  all  the  full  particulars 
of  this  work  in  such  lines  as  mentioned 
above?  If  you  have  any  bulletins  or 
printed  information  it  would  certainly 
be  helpful.  L.  F.  M. 

Boston,  Mass. 

To  give  full  particulars  of  the  poultry 
business  in  Canada  or  elsewhere  would 
tax  the  space  of  a  pretty  large  book  and 
a  knowledge  that  few  would  care  to 
claim  the  possession  of.  The  poultry 
business  is  one  of  great  magnitude 
and  many  ramifications;  no  one  person  is 
likely  to  engage  in  anything  more  than 
some  one  or  two  branches  of  it.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  for  the  show  room  is  quite  a 
different  occupation  from  conducting  a 
commercial  egg  farm  and  one  that  re¬ 
quires  a  knowledge  of  breeding  that  the 
egg  producer  can  dispense  with  to  a  very 
large  degree;  neither  will  the  proprietor 
of  a  commercial  hatchery  be  likely  to  con¬ 
cern  himself  seriously  with  the  problems 
that  confront  those  who  are  endeavoring 
to  supply  a  special  trade  with  superior 
table  fowls.  Conditions  in  Canada  are 
not  different  from  those  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  United  States,  save  as  to 
those  connected  with  their  markets,  the 
imaginary  line  dividing  the  States  from 
the  Provinces  having  no  effect  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  hen  or  the  quali¬ 
ties  required  in  a  successful  manager. 
The  amount  of  land  that  a  poultryman 
needs  in  Canada,  and,  in  speaking  of 
Canada,  we  should  bear  iu  mind  that  we 
are  concerning  ourselves  with  a  country 
much  larger  than  the  United  States,  is 
not  different  from  the  amount  required 
elsewhere,  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  more  the  better.  It  is  true  that 
some  successful  poultry  plants  occupy 
but  an  acre  or  two,  but  it  is  probably 
quite  safe  to  say  that  those  who  are 
conducting  successful  plants  under  the 
handicaps  of  restricted  areas  frequently 
experience  an  unutterable  longing  for 
acres  where  they  have  square  rods.  With 
land  suitable  for  poultry  raising  as  cheap 
as  it  is  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
why  handicap  a  business  by  confining  it 
to  a  village  lot?  To  answer  our  own 
question,  the  reply  is,  of  course,  “We 
want  to  enjoy  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  a  farm  while  living  on  a  village 
street.”  Perhaps  these  opportunities  can 
be  had  there,  but  we  doubt  it.  As  to 
the  cost  of  land  in  Canada,  we  have  seen 
much  there  that  we  should  fight  vigorous¬ 
ly  against  having  presented  to  us  and  not 
a  little  that  we  should  consider  ourselves 
rich  in  the  possession  of.  Here,  again, 
Canada  does  not  differ  from  our  own 
country. 

The  price  of  laying  liens  has  this  in 
common  with  the  price  of  city  lots  in  the 
town  of  Boston  :  it  varies.  To  strike  an 
average  would  be  quite  as  difficult.  There 
are  a  number  of  different  breeds  of  lay¬ 
ing  hens  and  a  considerable  number  of 
strains  in  each  breed.  Their  values  de¬ 
pend  upon  such  factors  as  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  to  be  kept,  their  age 
and  the  breeding  behind  them.  One  flock 
may  be  worth  .$500  per  100  birds — single 
fowls  have  frequently  brought  much  more 
than  that— a  neighboring  flock,  quite  as 
pretty  to  look  at,  may  not  be  worth  its 
salt,  and  salt  is  something  that  hens  can 
consume  but  very  little  of  safely.  You 
will  find  pullets  of  the  lighter  breeds 
kept  for  egg  production  chiefly  for  sale 
in  the  Fall  for  from  $2  to  $3  each.  These 
are  probably  what  would  intei'est  you  if 
you  were  in  the  market  for  “laying  hens.” 
Leghorn  pullets  12  weeks  old  are  now  ad¬ 
vertised  in  these  columns  for  $1.25  each 
but  such  pullets  need  from  two  to  three 
months  additional  in  age  before  really 
coming  into  production.  Whether  more 
profitable  to  purchase  pullets  half  grown 
or  at  full  age  to  begin  laying  will  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  buyer. 

The  advisability  of  going  into  the  poul¬ 
try  business  in  partnership  and  with 
small  capital  is  open  to  grave  question. 
About  the  oidy  such  partnership  that  I 
should  feel  at  all  safe  in  recommending 
would  be  a  partnership  of  husband  and 
wife,  with  the  husband  as  the  silent  part¬ 
ner.  Until  well  established,  and  sometimes 
after,  the  poultry  business  calls .  for  a 
good  deal  of  faith  and  sitek-to-it-ness. 
The  occasions  for  discouragement  are 
likely  to  be  numerous  and  to  call  for 
more  patience  than  two  men  looking  for 
pvofits  are  likely  to  show.  For  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  in  the  city  to  furnish  capital 
for  use  in  a  partnership  poultry  plant, 
with  the  partner  doing  the  work  upon  the 
farm  and,  in  the  mind  of  the  capitalist, 
responsible  for  profits  would,  almost  in¬ 
variably,  prove  disastrous.  It  is  a  very 
common  occurrence  for  a  man  of  means 
to  start  a  poultry  plant  in  the  country 
with  the  idea  that  he  can  furnish  the 
capital  and  employ  an  expert  poultry- 
man  to  do  the  work,  leaving  the  taking 
of  his  share  of  the  profits  as  about  the 
most  onerous  part  he  has  to  play.  The 
capitalist  enters  the  parnership  with 
highly  exaggerated  ideas  as  to  the  profits 
to  be  received,  with  little  or  no  actual 


knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  business 
or  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  the 
result  is  early  dissolution  of  the  firm  and 
a  poultry  plant  for  sale.  Under  some 
circumstances,  it  might  be  feasible  for 
two  men  to  enter  into  such  a  partner¬ 
ship  as  you  suggest  and  find  it  satisfac¬ 
tory.  In  999  cases  out  of  1,000  it  would 
not  be.  Conditions  and  the  character  of 
the  men  would  have  to  be  out  of  the 
ordinary  if  any  permanent  success  could 
be  reasonably  expected.  I  recently 
visited  a  poultry  plant  carrying  about 
2.000  fowls  in  New  Jersey  which  was  be¬ 
ing  very  successfully  conducted  in  part¬ 
nership.  The  two  partners  were  hus¬ 
band  and  wife.  They  had  started  the 
plant;  the  husband,  a  skilled  worker  at 
a  trade,  had  tired  of  the  poultry  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  work  in  town  while  the 
wife  continued  the  original  business.  The 
plan  was  good:  both  were  making  money. 
A  display  of  good  sense  upon  the  part 
of  both. 

Your  final  question  as  to  whether  a 
properly  managed  poultry  business  pays 
or  not  is  one  that  has  disturbed  the  mind 
of  man  from  time  immemorial.  It  has 
been  debated  by  college  graduate  and 
street  gamin,  from  public  rostrum  and 
private  cracker  barrel.  Great  minds  and 
small  have  wrestled  manfully  with  it. 
Both  sides  have  been  proven  and  dis- 
proven  repeatedly,  and  no  one  yet  knows. 
When  it  becomes  known  whether  mining 
pays,  whether  the  wholesale  dry  goods 
business  is  profitable,  whether  lumbering 
returns  a  net  profit  over  cost  of  opera- 
lion  and  what  the  income  from  an  apple 
orchard  is  we  shall  probably  be  able  to 
settle  this  vexed  question  to  the  saisfac- 
tion  of  everybody.  All  that  can  be  said 
of  it  now  is  that  it  pays  some  people  and 
does  not  pay  others.  M.  B.  D. 

The  New  Hampshire  Broiler 
Business 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  gives  the 
following  statistics  of  the  broiler  indus¬ 
try  in  that  State : 

During  the  past  three  years  approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  broilers  received  by 
seven  large  commission  firms  in  New 
York  during  the  early  part  of  the  season 
came  from  New  Hampshire.  The  high 
prices  for  Spring  broilers  which  gave  the 
industry  its  initial  impetus  have  been 
dwindling.  The  top  quotation  has  de¬ 
clined  steadily  each  season  from  $1.15  per 
lb.  in  1921  to  55  cents  per  lb.  in  11)28. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  sea¬ 
son  has  been  steadily  pushed  ahead ;  in¬ 
stead  of  opening  in  March,  as  in  1921.  it 
now  starts  even  before  December.  The 
average  price  per  pound  received  by  New 
Hampshire  growers  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  decreased  from  61c 
in  1925  to  53c  in  1926  and  46c  in  1927. 
Even  so,  it  was  higher  than  from  compet¬ 
ing  areas;  about  80  per  cent  of  the  New 
Hampshire  birds  brought  the  top  price. 

It  costs  7.6c  a  lb.  to  market  New 
Hampshire  broilers,  of  which  2.5c  went  in 
shrinkage,  .9c  for  coops,  1.9c  for  express 
charges  and  2.3c  for  commission  charges. 


Caring  for  Young  Turkeys 

Scald  dishes  every  day.  Give  sour  milk 
at  all  times  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt 
in  it.  Give  very  little  water  until  they 
are  about  eight  weeks  old,  or  until  they 
are  over  showing  the  red.  Be  sure  to 
give  them  about  five  drops  of  turpentine 
once  a  week  in  a  quart  of  water  and  also 
iron  once  a  week  but  not  at  the  same  time. 
The  turpentine  is  a  preventive  of  worms 
and  the  iron  makes  blood.  If  the  bowels 
are  giving  trouble  give  Epson  salts  in  the 
mash,  or  castor  oil.  Corn  is  not  very  good 
for  turkeys  big  or  small.  Cornmeal  is 
good  when  baked  in  corn  bread  or  johnny 
cake  and  run  through  a  meat  grinder 
with  hard-boiled  eggs  and  a  little  onion 
or  bread  crubs  or  growing  mash.  They 
should  have  eggs*  once  a  day  at  least, 
shell  and  all. 

Keep  them  out  of  wet  grass  and  dew. 
I  have  some  514  weeks  old;  they  have 
never  been  out  of  doors  and  will  not  be 
until  they  are  through  showing  the  red. 
Cold  and  wet  feet  are  not  good  for  young 
turkeys.  I  have  an  oil  brooder  stove  and 
light  it  on  a  damp  day. 

My  brooder  house  is  made  from  an  old 
silo  with  two  windows,  cement  bottom  and 
about  two  inches  gravel.  Once  a  day  I 
cut  V2  bushel  of  grass  with  lawn  mower. 
This  is  work  but  after  they  are  over 
showing  the  red  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  xirs.  M.  G. 

Windham  Co.,  Conn. 


What  About  Leghorn 
Combs? 

In  my  Leghorn  cockerels  I  have  several 
with  lopped  combs.  Would  it  be  well  to 
use  these  as  breeders  or  should  I  use  only 
those  with  straight  combs?  I  have  always 
thought  that  large  lopped  combs  in  hens, 
indicated  good  laying  qualities,  and  that 
mating  lopped  combed  roosters,  with  large 
lopped  combed  hens,  would  intensify  this 
eharactert.istic,  and  perhaps  the  eggday- 
ing  quality.  Is  this  correct?  M.  J.  S. 

Colorado. 

We  have  heard  various  opinions  about 
this  matter,  and  should  like  to  have  read¬ 
ers  tell  us  their  ideas  or  experience  con¬ 
cerning  it.  Of  course  we  understand 
that  for  exhibition  on  standard  lines  Leg¬ 
horn  j'ooster’s  comb  must  be  upright. 


CHAPIN  &  CO., 

327  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 
Please  send  sample  of  feeds  checked. 


□  Grow-All 

□  Kernel  Egg-Mash 


Name 


Address 


Here’s  the  New  Feast  for  All  the  Family 

4  0/Them 


CHAPIN  KERNELS— Crisp  /  Tasty 
Concentrated  /  Mineralized 

They  bring  a  New  Day  of  greater  profit — 
less  risk,  work  and  worry —  to  all  poultrymen. 

Made  by  a  new  process  that  steam-cooks, 
toasts  and  compresses  the  feed  into  small 
Kernels  for  chicks  and  larger  Kernels  for  hens. 

Chapin  Kernels  do  away  with  every  fault 
of  the  dusty,  old-time  mash  feeds — and  add 
many  new  features  that  save  time  and  money 
for  the  poultryman. 

Cuts  Feed  Bills:  Young  birds  attain  broiler  or 
laying  age  with  only  3/5  as  much  feed — and  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  sooner.  Layers,  fed  either  Lay-all  or 
Kernel  Egg  Mash,  eat  only  3/5  to  4/5  as  much 
feed  to  produce  the  same  per  cent  of  eggs. 

Sanitary — Less  Disease:  Kernels  are  sterilized 
by  cooking.  No  mixing  with  droppings  or  litter. 
Birds  don’t  pull  out  Kernels  hunting  for  choice 
bits.  Each  kind  of  Kernel  is  like  the  next  one. 
No  “un-scrambling.” 

Saves  Labor:  Fill  hoppers  daily  and  let  birds 
eat  what  they  will.  No  more  mixing  of  feeds  or 
fussing  with  wet  mash.  One  woman,  feeding  Grow- 
All,  filled  extra  hop¬ 
pers  and  water- 
fountains  and  went 
away  for  two  days. 

Feztfer  Runts: 

With  these  Kernels 
your  birds — all  of 
them  —  are  always 
able  to  eat  their  fill. 

Timid  birds  get  all 
they  want  of  same 
good  feed  after 
other  birds  have 
left  the  hoppers. 


Three  at  left  are  all¬ 
mash  feeds;  one  at 
right  is  a  regular  Egg- 
Mash  in  Kernel  form. 

Start-All  and  Grow- 
All  are  small  Kernels 
of  same  size.  Lay-All 
and  Egg- Mash  are 
large  Kernels  of  same 
size. 

All  Kernels  can  be 
fed,  with  same  good 
results,  to  turkeys, 
ducks,  geese,  pheas¬ 
ants,  guineas,  pigeons. 

Ask  your  feed-store 
man  for  Chapin  Ker¬ 
nels.  If  he  can’t  sup¬ 
ply  you,  send  coupon 
below. 

Made  by  Chapin  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  makers 
of  Unicorn  Dairy  Ra¬ 
tion  for  23  years. 


FOR  SEPTEMBER 

SPECIAL  MATING  RED  CHICKS 

from  H.  E.  Accredited  breeders,  free  from 
B.  W.  D.,  at  ($20.00  per  hundred. 

RED  and  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS, 
G  weeks  old  and  older,  at  prices  to  interest  you. 

HALL  BROS.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
Box  60,  or  ’phone  645-5 


Breed  squaos  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  V  rite 
al  onee  for  two  free  books  telliner  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
p:mes  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  sur 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established 27  years. 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  96  60  100 

R  C.  Beds . *2.75  *5.00  *9.00 

Barred  Rocks...  2.75  5.00  9.00 

White  Leghorns..  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mined .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light,  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  J.00 

600  lots,  He  less— 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100JS  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  MeALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Cioverdale  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Trapneeted  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  For  six  years  now  we  have  used  only  males  from 
hens  that  laid  ideal  pure  white  eggs,  240  or  over.  Uni¬ 
form  beautiful  birds.  Exceptional  quality  in  breeding 
pens  and  trios.  12  and  16  weeks  old  Coekerels,  half 
price.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

Cioverdale  Poultry  Farm  R.F.FD-.JN0DAt!coTttenTN.v. 


MULSH’S 
Z  CHICKS 


White  Wyandotte.....  12c 

White  Rock .  9c 

Barred  Rock .  9c 

Heavy  Mixed .  8c 


100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 


JAS.  E.  UL81I  -  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks  .  .  $8.50  a  100 

S.  C.  Reds _  9.00  a  100 

Heavy  Mixed  .  .  7.50  a  100 

Every  chick  guaranteed— prompt  delivery. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Hatched  Mar.  18  )  Ready-to-Lay 
S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS  Hatched  February  22  \  $2  ea. 

Well  grown.  Free  from  B.  'V.  D. 

ROSEMOUNT  FARMS  -  .  SHARPSBURG  PA. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS 

12  wks.  old.  Good  stock.  Seeing  is 
believing.  Come  and  scs. 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 


Pullets 


O  p  WHITE  LEGHORN  pflPlfCDCI  0  Morgan-Tancred  Strain 
u.U.  PEDIGREED  UUuncriLLO  8  10-12- week  old.  Write 

for  prices.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Rxhna;.  N.  J. 

BUY  OF  WENTWORTH  BROS. 

Manufacturers  ol  Poultry  Equipment 
CORNISH.  MAINE  -  -  Get  Circulars 

FEED 

MIXERS, 

Etc. 

Quality  Pullets  BAURED  ROCKS 

March  to  June  batched.  LALLY  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.J. 


For$2  no«tpaid.  Edmonds*  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Presidential  Candidates  and  Agriculture  Hens  witK  Swo,len  Feet 


I 


Following  are  the  sections  on  agriculture  in  the  acceptance  speeches  of  the 
L  Republican  and  Democratic  candidates  for  President: 


REPUBLICAN 


The  most  urgent  economic  problem  in  our  na¬ 
tion  today  is  in  agriculture.  It  must  be  solved 
if  we  are  to  bring  prosperity  and  contentment 
to  one-third  of  our  people  directly  and  to  all  of 
our  people  indirectly.  We  have  pledged  our¬ 
selves  to  find  a  solution. 

In  my  mind  most  agricultural  discussions  go 
wrong  because  of  two  false  premises.  The  first 
is  that  agriculture  is  one  industry.  It  is  a  dozen 
distinct  industries  incapable  of  the  same  or¬ 
ganization.  The  second  false  premise  is  that 
rehabilitation  will  be  complete  when  it  has 
reached  a  point  comparable  with  prewar.  Agri¬ 
culture  was  not  upon  a  satisfactory  basis  before 
the  war.  The  abandoned  farms  of  the  Northeast 
bear  their  own  testimony.  Generally  there  was 
but  little  profit  in  Mid-West  agriculture  for 
many  years  except  that  derived  from  the  slow 
increases  in  farm  land  values.  Even  of  more 
importance  is  the  great  advance  in  standards  of 
living  of  all  occupations  since  the  war.  Some 
branches  of  agriculture  have  greatly  recovered, 
but  taken  as  a  whole  it  is  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  onward  march  in  other  industries. 

There  are  many  causes  for  failure  of  agri¬ 
culture  to  win  its  full  share  of  national  pros¬ 
perity.  The  after-war  deflation  of  prices  not 
only  brought  great  direct  losses  to  the  farmer, 
but  he  was  often  left  indebted  in  inflated  dollars 
to  be  paid  in  deflated  dollars.  Prices  are  often 
demoralized  through  gluts  in  our  markets  during 
the  harvest  season.  Local  taxes  have  been  in¬ 
creased  to  provide  the  improved  roads  and 
schools.  The  tariff  on  some  products  is  proving 
inadequate  to  protect  .him  from  imports  from 
abroad.  The  increases  in  transportation  rates 
since  the  war  have  greatly  affected  the  price 
which  he  receives  for  his  products.  Over  6,000,- 
000  farmers  in  times  of  surplus  engage  in  de¬ 
structive  competition  with  one  another  in  the 
sale  of  their  product,  often  depressing  prices 
below  those  levels  that  could  be  maintained. 

The  whole  tendency  of  our  civilization  during 
the  last  50  years  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  units  of  production  in  order  to  secure 
lower  costs  and  a  more  orderly  adjustment  of 
the  flow  of  commodities  to  the  demand.  But  the 
organization  of  agriculture  into  larger  units 
must  not  be  by  enlarged  farms.  The  farmer 
has  shown  he  can  increase  the  skill  of  his  in¬ 
dustry  without  large  operations.  He  is  today 
producing  20  per  cent  more  than  eight  years  ago 
with  about  the  same  acreage  and  personnel. 
Parming  is  and  must  continue  to  be  an  in¬ 
dividualistic  business  of  small  units  and  inde¬ 
pendent  ownership.  The  farm  is  more  than  a 
business;  it  is  a  state  of  living.  We  do  not 
wish  it  converted  into  a  mass  production  ma¬ 
chine.  Therefore,  if  the  farmers’  position  is  to 
be  improved  by  larger  operations  it  must  be  done 
not  on  the  farm  but  in  the  field  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  Agriculture  has  partially  advanced  in  this 
direction  through  co-operatives  and  pools.  But 
the  traditional  co-operative  is  not  a  complete  so¬ 
lution. 

Differences  of  opinion  as  to  both  causes  and 
remedy  have  retarded  the  completion  of  a  con¬ 
structive  program  of  relief.  It  is  our  plain 
duty  to  search  out  the  common  ground  on  which 
we  may  mobolize  the  sound  forces  of  agricul¬ 
tural  reconstruction.  Our  platform  lays  a  solid 
basis  upon  which  we  can  build.  It  offers  an 
affirmative  program. 

An  adequate  tariff  is  the  foundation  of  farm 
relief.  Our  consumers  increase  faster  than  our 
producers.  The  domestic  market  must  be  pro¬ 
tected.  Foreign  products  raised  under  lower 
standards  of  living  are  today  competing  in  our 
home  markets.  I  would  use  my  office  and  in¬ 
fluence  to  give  the  farmer  the  full  benefit  of  our 
historic  tariff  policy. 

A  large  portion  of  the  spread  between  what 
the  farmer  receives  for  his  products  and  what 
the  ultimate  consumer  pays  is  due  to  increased 
transportation  charges.  Increase  in  railway 
rates  has  been  one  of  the  penalties  of  the  war. 
These  increases  have  been  added  to  the  cost  to 
the  farmer  of  reaching  seaboard  and  foreign 
markets  and  result  therefore  i-n  reduction  of  his 
prices.  The  farmers  of  foreign  countries  have 
thus  been  indirectly  aided  in  their  competition 
With  the  American  farmer.  Nature  has  endowed 
us  with  a  great  system  of  inland  waterways. 
Their  modernization  will  comprise  a  most  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  to  Mid- West  farm  relief 
and  to  the  development  of  20  of  our  interior 
States.  This  modernization  includes  not  only  the 
great  Mississippi  system,  with  its  joining  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  of  the  heart  of  Mid- West  agri¬ 
culture  to  the  Gulf,  but  also  a  shipway  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic.  These  improve¬ 
ments  would  mean  so  large  an  increment  in 
farmers’  prices  as  to  warrant  their  construction 
many  times  over.  There  is  no  more  vital  meth¬ 
od  of  farm  relief. 

But  we  must  not  stop  here. 

An  outstanding  proposal  of  the  party  platform 
is  the  whole-hearted  pledge  to  undertake  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  marketing  system  upon 
sounder  and  more  economical  lines.  We  have 
already  contributed  greatly  to  this  purpose  by 
the  acts  supporting  farm  co-operatives,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  intermediate  credit  banks,  the 
regulation  of  stockyards,  public  exchanges  and 
the  expansion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  platform  proposes  to  go  much  farther.  It 
pledges  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Farm  Board  of 
representative  farmers  to  be  clothed  with  au¬ 
thority  and  resources  with  which  not  only  to 
still  further  aid  farmers’  co-operatives  and 
pools  and  to  assist  generally  in  solution  of  farm 
problems,  but  especially  to  build  up  with  Fed¬ 
eral  finance  farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled 
stabilization  corporations  which  will  protect  the 
farmer  from  the  depressions  and  demoralization 
of  seasonal  gluts  and  periodical  surpluses. 

Objection  has  been  made  that  this  program,  as 
laid  down  by  the  party  platform,  may  require 
that  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of 
capital  be  advanced  by  the  Federal  government 
without  obligation  upon  the  individual  farmer. 
With  that  objection  I  have  little  patience.  A 
nation  which  is  spending  ninety  billions  a  year 
can  well  afford  an  expenditure  of  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  millions  for  a  workable  program  that  will 
give  to  one-third  of  its  population  their  fair 
share  of  the  nation’s  prosperity.  Nor  does  this 
proposal  put  the  government  into  business  ex¬ 
cept  so  far  as  it  is  called  upon  to  furnish  initial 
capital  with  which  to  build  up  the  farmer  to  the 
control  of  his  own  destinies. 

This  program  adapts  itself  to  the  variable 
problems  of  agriculture  not  only  today  but 
which  will  arise  in  the  future.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  single  human  being  or  any  group 
of  human  beings  can  determine  in  advance  all 
questions  that  will  arise  in  so  vast  and  compli¬ 
cated  an  industry  over  a  term  of  years.  The 
first  step  is  to  create  an  effective  agency  di¬ 
rectly  for  these  purposes  and  to  give  it  authori¬ 
ty  and  resources.  These  are  solemn  pledges  and 
they  will  be  fulfilled  by  the  Republican  party. 
It  is  a  definite  plan  of  relief.  It  needs  only  the 
detailed  elaboration  of  legislation  and  appropria¬ 
tions  to  put  it  into  force. 


DEMOCRATIC 

Publicity  agents  of  the  Republican  administra¬ 
tion  have  written  so  many  articles  on  our  gen¬ 
eral  prosperity,  that  they  have  prevented  the 
average  man  from  having  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  degree  of  distress  existing  today  among 
farmers  and  stock-raisers.  From  1910  to  the 
present  time  the  farm  debt  has  increased  by  the 
striking  sum  of  ten  billions  of  dollars,  or  from 
four  billion  to  fourteen  billion  dollars.  The 
value  of  farm  property  between  1920  and  1925 
decreased  by  twenty  billions  of  dollars.  This 
depression  made  itself  felt  in  an  enormous  in¬ 
crease  of  bank  failures  in  the  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  1927  there  were  830  bank  failures, 
with  total  liabilities  of  over  270  millions  of  dol- 
lars,  almost  entirely  in  the  agricultural  sec¬ 
tions,  as  against  49  such  failures  during  the  last 
year  of  President  Wilson’s  administration. 

The  Report  of  November  17,  1927,  of  a  Special 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  Land  Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities  states:  “Incomes  from 
farming  since  1920  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
pay  a  fair  return  on  the  current  value  of  capital 
used  and  a  fair  wage  for  the  farmer’s  labor  or 
to  permit  farm  people  to  maintain  a  standard  of 
,c,omParal)le  with  other  groups  of  like 
ability.  Ihe  Business  Men’s  Commission  on 
Agriculture  said  in  November,  1927,  “Since  the 
war,  the  prices  of  farm  products  have  persisted 
in  an  uneconomic  and  unfavorable  adjustment 
to  the  general  scale  of  prices  of  other  goods 
and  services;  and  “the  disparity  between  ur- 
oan  and  farm  incomes  has  emphasized  the  dis¬ 
parity  in  standards  of  living  in  the  rural  and 
urban  populations.”  “The  value  of  farm  land 
and  farm  propery  decreased  heavily  in  the  post¬ 
war  deflation  and  “large  numbers  of  farmers 
nave  lost  all  their  property  in  this  process." 

.  }'"e  hav®  "°,t  hierely  a  problem  of  helping  the 
farmer.  M  bile  agriculture  is  one  of  the  most 
indn  idualized  and  independent  of  enterprises, 
still  as  the  report  of  the  Business  Men’s  Com- 
mission  points  out,  “Agriculture  is  essentially  a 
public  function,  affected  with  a  clear  and  un¬ 
questionable  public  interest.”  The  country  is 
an  economic  whole.  If  the  buying  power  of 
agriculture  is  impaired,  the  farmer  makes  fewer 
trips  to  Main  Street.  The  shop  owner  suffers 
because  he  has  lost  a  large  part  of  his  trade, 
ihe  manufacturer  who  supplies  him  likewise 
suffers  as  does  the  wage  earner,  because  the 
manufacturer  is  compelled  to  curtail  his  produc¬ 
tion.  And  the  banker  cannot  collect  his  debts, 
or  safely  extend  further  credit.  This  country 
cannot  be  a  healthy,  strong  economic  bodv  if 
one  of  its  members,  so  fundamentally  important 
as  agriculture,  is  sick  almost  to  the  point  of 
economic  death. 

The  normal  market  among  the  farmers  of  this 
country  for  the  products  of  industry  is  ten  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  Our  export  market  according 
to  latest  available  figures  is,  exclusive  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  approximately  one  billion,  six 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  These  large  figures 
furnish  striking  indication  of  the  serious  blow 
to  national  prosperity  as  a  whole  which  is 
struck  when  the  buying  power  of  the  farmer  is 
paralyzed. 

When,  therefore,  I  say  that  1  am  in  accord 
with  our  platform  declaration  that  the  solution 
of  this  problem  must  be  a  prime  and  immediate 
concern  of  the  Democratic  administration,  I 
make  no  class  appeal.  I  am  stating  a  proposi¬ 
tion  as  vital  to  the  welfare  of  business  as  of 
agriculture. 

With  the  exception  of  the  administrations  of 
Cleveland  and  Wilson,  the  government  of  this 
country  has  been  in  Republican  hands  for  half 
a  century.  For  nearly  eight  years  the  President 
and  Congress  have  been  Republican.  What  has 
been  done  to  solve  this  problem?  Many  promises 
were  made  which  have  never  been  fulfilled.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  promise  of  relief  by  tariff  has  not 
been  fulfilled. 

The  tariff  is  ineffective  on  commodities  of 
which  there  is  exportable  surplus  without  con¬ 
trolled  sale  of  the  surplus.  Our  platform  points 
the  way  to  make  the  tariff  effective  for  crops 
of  which  we  produce  a  surplus.  There  has  been 
government  interference  with  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  to  benefit  industry,  commerce  and 
finance.  It  has  been  one-sided  because  business, 
industry  and  finance  would  have  been  helped 
more  if  proper  attention  had  been  given  to  the 
condition  of  agriculture.  Nothing  of  substance 
has  been  done  to  bring  this  basic  part  of  our 
national  life  into  conformity  with  the  economic 
system  that  has  been  set  up  by  law.  Govern¬ 
ment  should  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
business.  But  if  it  does  interfere  with  one 
phase  of  economic  life,  be  it  by  tariff,  by  as¬ 
sistance  to  merchant  marine,  by  control  of  the 
flow  of  money  and  capital  through  the  banking 
system,  it  is  bad  logic,  bad  economics  and  an 
abandonment  of  government  responsibility  to 
say  that  as  to  agriculture  alone,  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  not  aid. 

Twice  a  Republican  Congress  has  passed  legis¬ 
lation  only  to  have  it  vetoed  by  a  President  of 
their  own  party,  and  whether  the  veto  of  that 
specific  measure  was  right  or  wrong,  it  is  un¬ 
disputed  that  no  adequate  substitute  was  ever 
recommended  to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
and  that  no  constructive  plan  of  relief  was  ever 
formulated  by  any  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  place  of  the  plan  which  its  Congress 
passed  and  its  President  vetoed.  Only  caustic 
criticism  and  bitter  denunciation  were  provoked 
in  the  minds  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  nation-wide  appeal  for  a  sane  en¬ 
deavor  to  meet  this  crisis. 

Co-operative,  co-ordinated  marketing  and 
warehousing  of  surplus  farm  products  is  essen¬ 
tial,  just  as  co-ordinated,  co-operative  control  of 
the  flow  of  capital  was  found  necessary  to  the 
regulation  of  our  country’s  finances.  To  ac¬ 
complish  financial  stability,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  was  called  into  being  by  a  Democratic 
adminsitratiou.  The  question  for  agriculture  is 
complex.  Any  plan  devised  must  also  be  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  other  phases  of  our  business 
institutions.  Our  platform  declares  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  co-operative  marketing  and  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  cost  of  dealing  with  crop  sur¬ 
pluses  over  the  marketed  unit  of  the  crop  whose 
producers  are  benefited  by  such  assistance.  Only 
the  mechanics  remain  to  be  devised.  I  propose 
to  substitute  action  for  inaction  and  friendli¬ 
ness  for  hostility.  In  my  administration  of  the 
government  of  my  State,  whenever  I  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  problem  of  this  character,  I 
called  into  conference  those  best  equipped  on 
the  particular  subject  in  hand.  I  shall  follow 
that  course  with  regard  to  agriculture.  Farmers 
and  farm  leaders  with  such  constructive  aid  as 
will  come  from  sound  economists  and  fair  mind¬ 
ed  leaders  of  finance  and  business  must  work  out 
the  detail.  There  are  varying  plans  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  end  which  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Such  plans  should  be  subjected  at  once 
to  searching,  able  and  fair  minded  analysis,  be¬ 
cause  the  interests  of  all  require  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  shall  be  economically  sound. 

If  I  am  elected.  I  shall  immediately  after 
election  ask  leaders  of  the  type  I  have  named 
irrespective  of  party  to  enter  upon  this  task. 
I  shall  join  with  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  during  the  coming  Winter  and  present  to 
Congress  immediately  upon  its  convening  the  so- 
lution  recommended  by  the  body  of  men  best 
fitted  to  render  this  signal  service  to  the  nation 
I  shall  support  the  activities  of  this  bodv  untii 
a  satisfactory  law  is  placed  upon  the  statute 
books, 


I  have  a  friend  who  has  several  Whitd 
Leghorn  hens  with  swellings  in  their  feet. 
The  tops  of  the  toes  has  sort  of  wind 
puffs,  and  underneath  when  opened  has 
a  large  hard  core,  which  reaches  almost 
to  the  bone.  When  that  is  taken  out  the 
cavity  forms  pus.  She  cleanses  with  boric 
acid,  but  that  is  very  drying.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  trouble?  Is  it  bum¬ 
ble-foot,  gout  or  what?  They  have  been 
troubled  about  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
do  not  improve  with  her  treatment. 

New  Jersey.  mbs.  e.  b.  g. 

Hens  are  subject  to  corns,  to  abscesses, 
known  as  bumble-foot,  and  to  swellings  of 
joints  due  to  tuberculosis.  I  judge  that 
the  tumors  you  speak  of  are  either  due  to 
corns  or  to  infection  through  a  cut  or 
scratch  leading  to  abscess  formation.  Most 
hard  corns  seem  to  give  little  trouble  and 
are  frequently  found  upon  the  feet  of  old 
fowls.  If  a  swelling  becomes  large  and 
soft,  indicating  the  presence  of  pus,  it  may 
be  opened  with  a  sharp  blade  and  the  con¬ 
tents  evacuated.  Almost  any  dressing  of 
a  cleansing  or  healing  nature  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  and  the  bird  kept  in  a  clean  place 
on  clean  flooring,  or  outdoors  on  clean 
grass.  Nature  will  have  to  do  the  healing 
and  probably  will  if  given  a  chance, 
though  a  tubercular  joint  may  not  get 
well.  m:.  b.  d. 


Does  Black  Cherry  Poison 
Poultry? 

Under  separate  cover  I  have  sent  you 
a  spray  of  leaves  and  berries  taken  from 
one  of  our  chicken  runs.  This  particu¬ 
lar  run  has  not  been  used  this  Summer 
until  a  few  days  ago  when  we  let  the  hens 
into  it  to  eat  out  the  weeds.  Since  they 
have  been  in  this  run  several  of  our  best 
hens  have  died  with  little  or  no  signs  of 
sickness.  The  only  thing  that  seemed 
unusual  upon  opening  them  was  that  the 
gut  contained  a  green  liquid.  Otherwise 
they  were  in  perfect  condition. 

I  notice  that  some  of  these  berries 
have  been  eaten  and  wonder  if  they  con¬ 
tain  any  poisonous  matter.  If  they  are 
of  a  poisonous  nature  I  shall  take  them 
out  of  the  run  altogether.  A.  f.  m. 

R.  N.-Y.  —  The  specimens  sent  were 
leaves  and  fruit  of  the  common  wild  black 
cherry,  Prunus  serotina.  The  foliage  of 
this  cherry  develops  an  active  poison 
while  wilting  which  is  fatal  to  cattle,  but 
we  have  not  heard  of  poultry  poisoning 
from  its  fruit. 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 

DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It's  Pure” 
ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

SP  pen  Pill  I  ETC  ready  to  lay,  $2.50  eaeh.  JUST* 
.  U.  ntu  rULLCId  POULTRTFARM,  Sauthiinpton,  L.  I.,  N  Y. 


Now  You  Can  Rid 
Your  Birds  of  Worms 

90%  of  the  poultry  diseases  can  be 
traced  to  worm  infestation.  Your  birds 
that  are  off  feed  and  droopy  are  doubt¬ 
less  wormy.  But  you  can  clean  up  your 
entire  flock  and  keep  it  clean  by  the 
Sawyer  method. 

No  Instruments — No  Fussing 
Gets  Tape  and  Round  Worms 

Simply  push  ail  oval  Iodine  W0RMASIDE  Non- 
Soluble  Capsule  down  the  bird’s  throat,  and  the 
job  is  done.  Two  workers  can  treat  300  birds  an 
hour.  This  Capsule  passes  through  the  crop  into 
the  gizzard  where  the  shell  is  broken  by  the 
grinding  action,  releasing  free  iodine.  This 
method  puts  the  dose  right  where  it  can  act  on 
the  worms.  No  instru  ments  are  needed;  there’s 
no  fussing  or  bother;  and  you  get  results  with¬ 
in  a  few  hours — clean  out  both  round  worms  and 
tapeworms. 

1’rof.  C.  E.  Lee,  poultry  specialist  known  to 
many  Rural  New-Yorker  readers,  writes:  “I 
certainly  think  that  the  Sawyer  Capsule  gives 
the  best  results  of  anything  we  have  used  up  to 
date,  and  I  think  we  have  used  every  type  of 
treatment  which  has  been  recommended  in  this 
country.” 

Treat  20  Birds  for  $1 

For  $1,  we  will  send  you  a  Trial  Box,  postpaid, 
containing  enough  Iodine  AVORMASIDE  Non- 
Soluble  Capsules  to  treat  20  birds.  Make  a  test 
according  to  the  directions  we  send  you  with  the 
box.  If  after  making  this  test,  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied,  report  results  and  ask  for 
refund;  your  $1  will  be  returned. 

Mail  the  coupon  below  with  check  or  dollar 
bill.  Literature  free  on  request. 


r 


SAWYER  PRODUCTS  CO..  INC. 

180-A  Broadway,  New  York  City  . 

Enclosed  find  $1  for  which  please  send  me  , 
postpaid,  Trial  Box  of  Iodine  WORMASIDE  I 
Non-Soluble  Capsules,  subject  to  your  money-  I 
back  guarantee. 


Name 


P.  O. 


R.  R. 


State 


-l 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery. 
Write  for  prices.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  S  fOULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Some  Pit  Game  Chickens.  Also 
English  Games.  Answer  WM. 
A.  BARTLE,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


DISCOVERED/ 

On  Easy,  Inexpensive 

POULTRY  LICE  CONTROL 

with 

Black  Leaf  40 


Just“Paint”iton  the  Roosts 

Kill  lice  on  your  entire  flock 
whether  50  birds  or  5000. 
Use  a  small  paint  brush;  or 
squirt  a  thin  line  of  “Black 
Leaf  40"  on  the  top  of  the 
roosts  with  a  small  oil  can. 
Packing  and  Prices 

10-lb.  tin  . $11.85 

covers  1  900. to  2400  run¬ 
ning  feet  of  roost 

2-lb.  tin  . $3.25 

covers  385  to  480  run¬ 
ning  feet  of  roost 
y2-lb.  bottle. ...$1.25 
covers  90  to  120  run¬ 
ning  feet  of  roost 

I  -oz.  bottle . $0.35 

covers  12  to  15  run¬ 
ning  feet  of  roost 

Works  While  They  Roost 

So  easy  and  effective  that 
lice  control  is  no  longer  a  dis¬ 
agreeable,  unwelcome  task. 


This  achievement  will  revolutionize  poultry  lice 
control.  '  Just  “paint”  “Black  Leaf  40”  on  top 
of  roosts  shortly  before  the  birds  perch  and  kill 
body-lice  on  your  entire  flock.  Think  of  the 
time  saved  by  not  handling  each  bird! 

Backed  by  the  World's  Largest  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  Nicotine  Insecticides 

Any  recommendation  which  the  Tobacco  By- 
Products  &  Chemical  Corp.  makes  regarding 
the  use  of  any  of  its  products  is  based  upon 
Experiment  Station  evidence  and  other  careful 
tests.  Poultrymen  may  have  absolute  assurance 
that  this  new  control  for  poultry  lice  with  “Black 
Leaf  40”  is  tested,  proven  and  dependable. 
"Black  Leaf  40"  is  sold  by  drug,  hardware,  seed  stores, 
etc.  Jobbers,  dealers  and  poultry  owners  will  please 
write  us  for  full  information. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp., 

INCORPORATED 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

ASK  YOVR  EXPERIMENT  STATION 


Just  'Paint  ' it  on  the  Roosts 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  Maryland  State  Grange  has 
changed  the  date  of  its  annual  meeting 
from  December  to  August,  the  56th  annual 
session  having  been  held  August  14-16  in 
the  city  of  Oakland,  in  Garrett  County. 
Maryland  has  about  50  subordinate 
Granges,  eight  Pomona  Granges  and  five 
Juveniles. 

Former  State  Master  B.  John  Black 
of  Maryland  also  has  served  as  Overseer 
of  the  National  Grange.  Raymond  A. 
Pearson,  president  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  is  one  of  the  most  active  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Grange  in  Mary¬ 
land.  Dr.  Pearson  was  formerly  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State,  where  he  was 
prominently  identified  in  the  work  of 
agricultural  education,  and  where  he  has 
a  host  of  friends  among  the  people  of  the 
rural  communities,  both  in  and  outside 
the  Grange. 

Maryland  claims  the  first  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School  Grange  of  any  State  in  the 
country.  At  the  annual  session  of  the 
Maryland  State  Grange  last  December, 
every  member  of  the  Salisbury  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School  took  the  sixth  degree.  The 
Maryland  State  Grange  has  been  raising 
an  endowment  fund  to  promote  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  order  and  the  fund  has  reached 
nearly  three  thousand  dollars.  Maryland 
is  one  of  the  five  State  Granges  co-operat¬ 
ing  in  the  Atlantic  Lecturers’  Association, 
which  has  just  held  its  second  annual  ses¬ 
sion,  the  meeting  being  held  at  Ithaca,  at 
Cornell  University.  Of  the  302  Grange 
officers  attending  the  1627  session,  Mary¬ 
land  had  19  in  attendance,  with  231  from 
New  Jersey,  30  from  New  York,  17  from 
Pennsylvania  and  5  from  Delaware.  Last 
year's  meeting  was  held  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.  The  holding  of  the  National 
Grange  annual  session  at  Washington  in 
November  next  is  expected  to  give  the 
order  in  Maryland  and  other  nearby 
States  increased  activity. 

There  are  indications  that  the  Southern 
States,  which  in  the  early  days  of  the 
order  were  the  most  active  in  Grange 
work,  are  to  again  come  into  the  Grange 
fold.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  West  Virginia,  there  is  no 
State  Grange  in  any  of  the  Southern 
States.  Virginia  is  expected  to  be  added 
to  the  States  with  a  State  Grange  or¬ 
ganization  soon,  as  already  about  20  new 
subordinate  Granges  have  been  recently 
organized  in  Virginia.  This  new  State 
Grange  is  scheduled  for  organization  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  month.  There  have  also 
been  a  few  subordinate  Granges  started 
in  South  Carolina  recently,  as  well  as  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Texas  and 
Florida  are  also  asking  for  Grange  de¬ 
velopment.  National  Master  Louis  J.  Ta¬ 
ber  recently  announced  that  it  was  the 
program  of  the  National  Grange  to  add 
a  State  Grange  from  a  Southern  State 
each  year. 

During  the  pioneer  days  of  the  Grange 
its  greatest  strength  was  in  the  West  and 
South.  The  South  furnished  several 
strong  men  among  the  leaders  of  these 
early  days,  including  twTo  Masters  of  the 
National  Grange,  Israel  Putnam  Darden 
of  Mississippi  and  John  Thompson  Jones 
of  Arkansas.  Other  leaders  from  the 
South  were  Col.  D.  Wyatt  Aiken  of 
South  Carolina,  a  member  of  Congress 
and  a  speaker  nationally  known ;  and 
Major  James  W.  A.  Wright,  who  served 
in  the  Confederate  Army  and  who  wrote 
tht  Grange  Declaration  of  Purposes. 
Afterwards  Major  Wright  moved  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  became  the  first  Master  of  the 
California  State  Grange.  In  1875  there 
were  a  dozen  Southern  States  that  had 
10,060  or  more  Grange  members  each, 
and  in  this  great  territory  there  are  now 
no  State  Granges  whatever. 

Without  doubt  the  Grange  organization 
played  a  very  important  part  in  wiping 
out  the  bitterness  throughout  the  South 
which  followed  the  Civil  War.  In  fact 
it  was  with  this  purpose  in  mind  that 
Father  Kelley  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
great  order  of  farmers  that  now  stands 
as  an  enduring  memorial  of  his  work  for 
humanity. 

Along  this  line  the  following  letter 
written  by  General  A.  J.  Vaughan  in 
Marly  Groge,  Miss.,  March  22,  1S72,  to 
Father  Kelley  is  of  special  interest : 

“Dear  Brother  Kelley  :  It  is  my  opin¬ 
ion  this  order  is  the  very  best  plan  that 
has  been  suggested  since  the  war  to  bring 
about  that  friendship  which  should  exist 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
can  conceive  of  nothing  that  would  so 
soon  eradicate  sectional  prejudices.  I 
but  reflect  the  feelings  of  and  sentiments 
of  every  true  man  in  the  South,  when  I 
state  that  it  is  our  wish  and  most  earn¬ 
est  desire  to  meet  in  friendly  relation  the 
true  men  from  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  so  soon  as  a  like  feeling  and  senti¬ 
ment  is  manifested  all  over  the  country, 
peace,  friendship  and  harmony  will  pre¬ 
vail.” 


From  Eastern  Ohio 

Raspberries  are  about  all  picked,  and 
surely  brought  a  nice  sum  for  the  farm¬ 
ers.  We  are  planning  to  put  out  between 
-00  and  300  raspberries  this  Fall.  As 
there  are  several  children  in  the  family 
we  will  each  do  our  part  in  cultivating 
and  picking,  and  then  “divvy  up”  when 
the  money  is?  collected.  The  Mexican 
bean  beetle  is  beginning  to  appear  on 
am  a  and  bunch  beans.  I  am  trying  the 
salts  solution  which  one  of  our  good 
readers  sent  in  to  our  paper,  and  al- 
kough  1  was  very  doubtful  of  the  out¬ 


come  at.  the  time  of  spraying,  must  say 
it  surely  does  fix  them.  It  kills  the  hard¬ 
shell  ones  as  well  as  the  soft  yellow  spiny 
ones. 

The  chickens  are  growing  and'  we  have 
been  so  lucky  in  raising  them  this  year, 
that  I  am  planning  on  trying  more  next 
Spring. 

We  are  selling  whole  milk,  but  we  are 
not  stinting  ourselves  on  the  milk  for 
home  use,  as  we  save  one  cow’s  milk  to 
be  used  for  puddings,  custards  and  for 
the  little  ones  to  drink.  We  use  all  the 
eggs  we  want,  as  I  have  always  con¬ 
tended  it  was  (foolish  to  take  eggs  to  the 
store  and  purchase  something  for  the 
table  that  in  no  way  could  compare  with 
eggs  for  a  nourishing  diet.  We  use  them 
in  preference  to  meat,  for  the  children 
are  opposed  to  eating  fat. 

Ohio.  MRS.  B.  K.  M. 


Care  of  Geese 

I  am  just  starting  to  raise  two  geese. 
They  are  only  one  week  old.  They  do  not 
eat  anything  but  grass.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  that  I  could  feed  them?  Do  they 
ever  have  lice?  If  so,  what  could  I  do 
for  them?  Is  it  against  the  law  to  pick 
geese  when  they  shed  their  feathers  when 
alive?  L.  E.  E. 

New  Yoi'k. 

Geese  are  grass  eaters  and  your  gos¬ 
lings  are  only  following  their  natural  in¬ 
stincts  in  their  choice  of  food.  They  will 
need  something  in  addition  as  they  grow, 
however,  and  you  may  give  them  a  mash 
made  up  of  cornmeal.  wheat  bran  and 
middlings,  say,  three  parts  of  bran  to  one 
part  each  of  cornmeal  and  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings.  Chopped  green  food  should  be 
added  to  this  unless  green  stuff  is  eaten 
in  addition.  The  goslings  will  also  need 
some  grit  and  a  little  sand  is  commonly 
added  to  their  mash.  If  you  were  raising 
a  considerable  number  of  goslings,  you 
would  add  about  one-twentieth  part  by 
weight  of  high-grade  meat  scrap  to  the 
mash.  Too  much  concentrated  grain  food 
is  not  good  for  geese  and  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  do  well  to  permit  them  to  eat  all 
the  grass  or  other  tender  green  stuff  that 
they  want,  supplementing  this  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  mash  and  wheat  and  corn  as  they 
grow  older,  but  remember  that  geese  are 
natural  foragers  and  need  good  pasture. 
Lice  powder  may  be  used  upon  them  if 
they  have  acquired  lice  from  contact  with 
other  fowls.  I  know  of  no  law  forbid¬ 
ding  the  picking  of  geese  at  any  time, 
though  they  should,  of  course,  be  picked 
only  at  the  proper  season  for  saving  their 
feathers.  M.  B.  D. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.  There 
are  100  pens,  each  containing  10  birds. 
Report  for  week  ending  Aug.  13,  1928: 

During  the  forty-first  week  of  the  Ber¬ 
gen  County  International  Egg-laying  Con¬ 
test,  a  production  of  3.522  eggs  was  made, 
or  an  average  of  56.46  per  cent.  The 
production  to  date  is  147.944  eggs. 

Pen  55,  owned  by  Jamieson’s  Leghorn 
Farm,  Pa. ;  pen  68,  owned  by  Thomas 
II.  Mettler,  N.  J. ;  pen  84,  owned  by 
•Twin  Orchard  Poultry  Ranch,  Ohio,  and 
pen  S9,  owned  by  White  Hen  Breeding 
Farm,  N.  J..  are  tied  for  first  place  for 
the  week  with  53  eggs  each.  Pen  40, 
owned  by  W.  A.  Eckard,  Wash.,  and  pen 
53,  owned  by  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm, 
Inc.,  Wash.,  are  tied  for  third  place  with 
51  eggs  each.  These  pens  high  for  the 
week  are  all  of  the  White  Leghorn  breed. 

Pen  19,  a  Rhode  Island  Red  pen  owned 
by  Charlescote  Farm.  Mass.,  is  high  for 
the  Contest  with  2,079  eggs.  Pen  40,  a 
White  Leghorn  Pen  owned  by  W.  A. 
Eckard,  Mich.,  is  second  with  2.034  eggs, 
and  pen  89,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned 
by  White  Hen  Breeding  Farm,  N.  J..  is 
third'  with  2,000  eggs. 

During  this  week,  nearly  one  hundred 
Connecticut  poultrymen,  members  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Poultry  Association, 
are  touring  through  our  State,  particu¬ 
larly  in  South  New  Jersey.  The  poultry 
breeders  of  New  Jersey  are  very  happy 
to  have  these  neighbors  and  fellow  •  en¬ 
thusiasts  in  poultry  farming  come  to  see 
them.  It  certainly  is  true  that  poultry- 
men  may  learn  much  from  observing  how 
the  other  fellow  is  attempting  to  do  the 
things  which  arise  every  day  in  modern 
poultry  farming.  One  characteristic  of 
the  poultry  industry  has  always  been  that 
there  were  no  secrets  in  it,  those  engaged 
in  it  were  always  more  than  willing  to 
show  how  they  were  doing  it.  Tours  have 
been  quite  common  in  recent  years.  Some¬ 
times  our  poultrymen  visit  other  localities. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.- — Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc..  N.  J.,  1.436;  Lewis  Farms, 

R.  I.,  1,422;  Fred  K.  Coddington,  N.  J., 
1,364. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  John  G. 
Hall,  N.  J.,  1,484;  Riverside  Poultrv 
Yards,  N.  J.,  1.408. 

Rhode  Island  Reds — Charlescote  Farm, 
Mass.,  2.079;  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J., 

I, 536;  Gilbert’s  Rhode  Island  Reds,  N. 

J. ,  1,416. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. — W.  A.  Eckard, 
Mich.,  2,034;  White  Plen  Breeding  Farm, 
N.  J.,  2.000;  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J., 
1,974. 

Miscellaneous. — Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y., 
Mottled  Houdans,  1,486;  N.  J.  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  not  competing,  White 
Wyandottes,  1,326;  A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J., 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns,  1,325;  Gilbert’s 
Light  Brahmas,  N.  J.,  1,097. 


WHETHER  your  flock  is  your  chief  source  of  in¬ 
come,  or  a  sideline  to  your  dairy  herd,  you  want 
to  put  it  on  the  most  profitable  basis  possible. 

m 

One  way  to  effect  a  real  saving  on  your  feed  bill  is  to 

use 


Diamond  Corn  Qluten  Meal 

as  a  part  replacement  for  the  meat  scraps  or  other 
animal  feed  in  your  laying  mash. 

Diamond  costs  about  %  as  much  as  meat  scraps, 
although  it  contains  nearly  as  much  protein,  less  fibre 
and  more  total  digestible  nutrients.  Take  out  half  of 
the  meat  scraps  in  your  egg  mash  and  replace  it  with 
Diamond.  Your  ration  will  cost  less  to  make  up  and 
will  produce  as  many  eggs. 

Diamond  is  as  good  for  egg  production  as  for  milk 
production,  and  if  you’ve  tried 
it  with  your  cows  you  know 
how  good  that  is. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR  SHOWING 
GOOD  POULTRY  MASH  FORMULAS. 

Ration  Service  Dept., 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

17  Battery  PL,  N.  Y.  City 

40%  Protein 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

HATCHING  EGGS  during  season.  Higb- 
class  young  toms  to  head  flocks  that  need 
fresh  blood  from  vigorous,  heavyweight 
strains.  We  can  also  furnish  complete 
foundation  flocks.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery 
of  eggs  and  birds  or  ad¬ 
justment  will  be  made 
at  full  value. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No 
Box  L 

Phoenixville, 


DEUVERT  BEGINNING  SEPT.  1.  HATCHING  OATS  EVERT  THURSDAY 


White  Rock-White  Wyandotte  cross  breeds  from  Blood 
Tested  Matings,  exceptionally  fine  for  Fall  broilers 
and  roasters— only  St  3. BO  per  100. 

Straight  Breeds — Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes,  Bis, BO 
perlOOpostpaid.  Add2cperchiek  for  lots  lessthanlCO. 
1 1  Week  Oid  White  Leghorn  Pullet*,  $  1 . 1  6 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  jSSSv  CRICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  *9:  “Martin’s  Strain’’  White 
Wyandottes,  $11;  Heavy  Mixed,  *7.50  per  100.  From  per¬ 
sonally  selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100*  live 
delivery.  F.  C.  ROMIG,  Vsterinarian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


R  ARY  Mixed .  $7  per  100 

*-*-‘*L*  *  S.C.  W.  Leghorns . 7  per  100 

rwirkrc  Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

L'Fll'-IVD  Reda .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100*  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
O.  P-  LEISTER  Me Allsterville,  Pa. 


PULLETS  Grade  A  and  Pedigreed. 

HENS  with  approved  Trappest  Records. 

COCKS  and  COCKERELS  from  high-record 
trap-nested  dams.  Excellent  breeders. 

BABY  CHICKS  in  season.  Specialty-bred. 
Write  for  prices  on  breeding  stock  and  free  78- 
page  Year  Book  telling  liow  to  succeed. 

LORD  FARMS,  67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
Hatches  every  week.  Low  prices. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  Slate  supervised.  Wo  hateh  the  year  raund. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


te  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

OH  AS.  F.  EWING  Itt.  1  McCLURE,  PA. 


Bred-to-Lay 


Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS. 
March  hatch.  J.  TROFEAHO.  Sparrawbush.  N.  T. 


PULLETS  SHIPPED  9*  °-  D-  ®n  Approval 

*•  ^  IuMuLa  1  ij  Bred  from  the  finest  hens  on  range. 

TRADELIUS  LEGHORN  FARM  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


ICftfl  March-April  hatch— Barred  Rock,  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Rock  Cockerels.  Free 
range  stock.  JULES  ERaNCaIS,  Westhampton  Beaeh,  N  Y 


PITT  I  FTS  Wh-  Leghorn,  Bar.  Rock,  Reds,  Bl.  Giants. 
I  ULiijLi  i  o  y our  money's  worth.  51.50  to  32  76 
according  to  age.  RED  ARROW  POULTRY  FARM.  Dranbury  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

Ready  for  shipment. 


White  Leghorns,  Jersey  Black 
Giants  from  free  range,  all  ages, 

0LEN  H0PKINS0N,  South  Columbia.  H.  Y. 


S.  G.W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

order, Jbalance  express  C.O.D.  HllLTOP  FARM,  Rhincbeck,  K.  T. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CDICK8,|EGGS,  8TOCK. 
W  SHERMAN  BOWDEN.  Box  195-A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Mammoth  bronze  turret  eggs,  *5.00  per  12  postpaid. 

Valuable  instructions  with  order.  Pekin  Duck  eggs 
*2.00  per  12.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box 89,  Seller.ville, 


TURKEYS  Helen  Baker  ^1  ***0 

Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment.  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feet  ng 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  am  seeking  information  about  a  com¬ 
mission  firm  representing  themselves  as 
the  Absecon  Market  Co.,  Inc.,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  at  Pleasantville,  N.  J.  They  wrote 
me  informing  me  that  prices  on  white  po¬ 
tatoes  were  good  and  they  wanted  me  to 
ship  them  50  or  100  bbls.  as  they  were 
in  position  to  handle  produce  in  large  or 
small  quantities.  I  shipped  them  20  bbls. 
July  10,  20  bbls  July  12,  and  33  bbls. 
July  17.  I  waited  for  quite  a  while  and 
as  I  did  not  hear  from  them  I  wrote 
them  about  my  potatoes.  They  wrote  me 
on  July  19  that  they  had  put  my  pota¬ 
toes  in  storage.  I  have  written  to  them 
three  times  since,  and  they  have  not  said 
a  word.  I  am  enclosing  their  letter  for 
your  consideration.  Do  you  think  they 
are  reliable  people?  G.  w.  W. 

Maryland. 

Other  claims  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
Atlantic  City  attorney  for  collection  have 
been  returned  as  uncollectible.  The  rec¬ 
ord  speaks  for  itself.  The  R.  N.-Y.  pre¬ 
viously  warned  farmers  against  shipping 
produce  to  Absecon  Market,  Pleasantville, 
N.  J. 

I  read  with  interest  the  different  ac¬ 
counts  of  worthless  advertisements  and 
will  now  state  my  case  and  see  if  you  can 
enlighten  me.  About  10  years  ago  my 
husband  and  I  purchased  stock  (50 
shares)  in  the  Hollis  Tractor  Co.  Later 
the  company  co-operated  and  is  now 
known  as  the  Electric  Generator  Corp., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  We  have  kept  in  touch 
with  them  and  always  get  a  favorable 
answer  promising  dividend  at  an  early 
date,  but  that  is  as  far  as  it  goes.  _  How 
can  we  find  out  if  there  are  any  dividends 
being  paid?  I  have  an  invalid  husband 
depending  on  me  for  support,  c.  M.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  activities  of  the  above  corporation 
according  to  our  reports  are  devoted  to 
the  sale  of  its  capital  stock.  They  con¬ 
trol  certain  patents  on  a  gas  electric  drive 
for  use  on  automobiles,  tractors,  etc., 
which  are  leased  on  royalties.  Our  in¬ 
formation  indicates  that  no  dividends 
have  been  earned  by  the  company  and 
there  being  no  market  for  the  stock,  we 
see  no  present  prospect  of  this  woman 
realizing  on  her  investment. 


Irving  R.  Hough,  who  ran  a  chicken 
farm  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  and  failed,  wyas 
placed  on  trial  Aug.  14  before  Federal 
Judge  Meekins  and  a  jury  on  a  charge  of 
using  the  mails  to  defraud.  Federal 
Prosecutor  Lowell  Wadmond,  in  opening, 
told  the  jury  that  Hough  had  widely  ad¬ 
vertised  his  business,  had  taken  money 
from  persons  in  many  States  for  chicks 
and  had  failed  to  deliver  them. 

He  admitted  having  served  18  months 
in  jail  in  Connecticut  for  failing  to  keep 
his  advertised  promises  in  the  sale  of 
rabbits. — New  York  Times. 

Publisher’s  Desk  published  something 
of  Hough’s  operations  a  year  ago.  This 
is  the  same  Hough  who  swindled  ship¬ 
pers  of  raw  furs,  using  the  name  of 
Irving  R.  Hough  Fur  Co.,  Meriden, 
Conn.,  some  four  years  ago.  Evidently 
the  penitentiary  sentence  referred  to  in 
the  newspaper  item  did  not  cause  Hough 
to  mend  his  ways.  It  seldom  does.  A 
Swindler  at  heart  invariably  takes  up 
some  other  means  of  defrauding  the  public 
as  soon  as  he  secures  release  from  prison. 
This  is  quite  true  of  all  classes  of 
criminals. 

This  credit  company  claims  if  you  in¬ 
vest  $1,000  in  the  company  they  will  pay 
you  8  per  cent  interest  on  your  money, 
and  collect  your  bad  bills  for  you  by  loan¬ 
ing  the  people  the  money  to  pay  the  bills 
and  in  nine  years  the  $1,000  will  be 
worth  $2,000.  I  think  it  is  too  good  to 
be  true.  H.  c.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

The  company  promises  entirely  too 
much.  If  there  were  substantial  reasons 
to  believe  these  representations  could  or 
would  be  carried  out  the  demand  for  the 
securities  would  tax  the  capacity  of  the 
printing  presses  of  the  concern  to  turn 
out  the  stock  certificates. 

Every  Summer  there  come  into  being  in 
large  metropolitan  communities  new  au¬ 
tomobile  service  companies.  These  com¬ 
panies  purport  to  sell  memberships  to  the 
public  on  a  charge  anywhere  from  $12  to 
$40  a  year,  which  entitles  the  member 
to  certain  insurance  coverages,  discounts 
on  oil  and  gasoline,  certain  kinds  of  legal 
services,  towing,  touring  information,  dis¬ 
counts  on  accessories,  tires,  batteries,  etc, 

Unscrupulous  salesmen  are  prone  se¬ 
riously  to  overstate  the  service  which  is  to 


be  rendered  to  the  member.  The  insur¬ 
ance  provision  will  often  be  stretched  to 
include  damage  to  the  member's  car  or 
damage  to  the  other  car  in  a  collision. 
The  legal  service  feature  will  be  stretched 
from  simply  legal  advice  or  possibly  rep¬ 
resentation  in  court  on  minor  traffic  vio¬ 
lations  to  include  all  defense  of  a  member 
in  court  for  anything,  including  felonies. 

The  towing  feature  which  usually  ap¬ 
plies  only  in  the  community,  will  some¬ 
times  be  stretched  to  cover  the  entire 
United  States. 

It  behooves  the  public  to  protect  itself 
from  these  “gyp”  salesmen  by  inquiring- 
just  what  the  actual  service  is  from  the 
Better  Business  Bureau. 

The  above  warning  by  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  with  regard  to  “service  con¬ 
tract”  schemes  is  well  taken.  Aside  from 
the  misrepresentation  of  the  salesman  se¬ 
curing  signatures  to  these  contracts,  the 
proposition  is  essentially  an  easy-money 
scheme,  the  printed  conditions  of  which 
are  impracticable  to  carry  out.  The  dis¬ 
counts  on  gasoline  and  automobile  ac¬ 
cessories  have  proved  a  farce  in  cases 
where  The  R.  N.-Y.  staff  has  tested  them 
out.  We  have  reason  to  believe  the 
promised  discounts  prove  to  be  such  in 
all  cases. 


The  other  day  I  answered  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  paper,  the  Elmira  Advertiser. 
I  am  enclosing  the  advertisement  and  the 
literature  I  received  and  I  wish  to  know 
if  there  is  any  catch  in  it.  I  am  not  in 
position  to  lose  anything,  so  am  writing 
to  you  for  advice.  Is  it.  a  perfectly  re¬ 
liable  company  and  just  what  does  the 
work  consist  of?  Do  they  give  bank  ref¬ 
erences  if  you  desire  them?  m.  h. 

New  York. 

The  proposition  enclosed  from  Kress 
Service  Bureau,  1135  Tribune  Bldg.,  New 
York  City,  purports  to  put  girls  in  the 
way  of  earning  $25  per  week  in  clip¬ 
ping  newspaper  items  and  addressing 
cards.  The  concern  asks  $1  to  cover 
plans,  cards,  etc.  This  scheme  has  been 
discouraged  by  this  department  frequent¬ 
ly  ;  also  by  public  organizations.  The 
scheme  is  to  send  out  postal  cards  to 
those  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the 
papers,  asking  for  10  or  25c  for  the  item 
in  question.  We  doubt  that  very  many 
receiving  the  card  will  have  curiosity 
enough  to  see  the  item  to  send  the  money. 
The  whole  scheme  is  not  explained  in 
the  circular  letter,  evidently  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  the  dollar  for  the  outfit. 

An  agent  came  here  yesterday  and  said 
he  was  from  an  art  school  and  wanted 
my  baby’s  picture  and  said  that  they 
would  enlarge  and  paint  it  for  cost  of 
the  paint  which  would  be  $4.98  a  tube. 
Also  that  the  best  one  would  get  a  prize 
of  $50.  Is  this  firm  reliable  or  not  and 
do  I  have  to  pay  the  one  that  comes  with 
the  proof?  F.  s. 

New  York. 

The  Florida  Art  Association,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  is  a  new  one  on  us,  but  the 
report  is  typical  of  the  picture  enlarg¬ 
ing  concerns.  Those  sending  out  agents 
to  secure  orders  in  country  districts  in¬ 
variably  employ  some  deception  or  fake  to 
secure  the  signature  to  an  order;  $4.98 
is  no  doubt  the  regular  price  of  the  en¬ 
largement  and  no  doubt  more  than  it  is 
really  worth,  instead  of  merely  covering 
the  cost  of  material  as  represented.  Give 
all  so-called  art  agents  the  door,  and  if  he 
does  not  heed  the  invitation  call  the  dog. 


What  is  your  opinion  of  Sterling  Home 
Builders  of  New  York?  This  company 
developed  property  in  South  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  and  although  the  property  was 
some  distance  from  the  city,  got  quite  high 
prices  for  it.  From  what  I  can  find  out 
they  have  been  in  this  business  some 
time.  j.  e. 

New  Jersey. 

Our  records  show  that  the  Sterling 
Home  Builders  promoted  a  “free-lot 
scheme”  in  disposing  of  lots  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  some  time  ago.  Some  of  the  officials 
at  that  time  were  under  indictments  for 
fraud.  We  do  not  know  that  the  same 
men  are  conducting  the  enterprise  now, 
but  the  traditions  of  the  organization  are 
such  that  it  does  not  commend  itself  to 
the  confidence  of  the  public. 


Is  the  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb.,  a  reliable  concern?  This  con¬ 
cern  wants  $5  to  advertise  the  real  es¬ 
tate,  and  $5  when  it  is  sold.  Owner  is 
to  pay  the  agent  who  sells  the  farm  2  per 
cent  of  its  selling  price.  I  am  enclosing 
a  part  of  their  literature.  H.  M. 

New  York. 

Another  easy-money  scheme  to  get  $5. 
There  are  dozens  of  such  alleged  real  es¬ 
tate  dealers  living  off  their  wits  and  at 
the  expense  of  property  owners. 


Non-Clog 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Cut  Your  Silo-Filling  Cost 

FILLED  my  silo  without  a  hitch 
of  any  kind” — that  is  the  almost 
universal  report  of  Papec  users. 
No  pipe-clogging,  no  expensive  de¬ 
lays  or  “hitches.”  Over  50,000 
customers  can  testify  to  the  Papec’s 
rapid,  dependable,  trouble-free 
performance.  It  isn’t  due  to  any 
ONE  feature — it’s  a  27-year  blend¬ 
ing  of  perfect  self-feeding,  powerful 
blowing,  uniform  quality,  slow 
speed,  light  running  features  that 
spell  SATISFACTION. 

The  Papec,  in  actual  farm  practice,  is  still 
the  lightest  running  cutter  made.  It  tuns  at 
slowest  speed  for  non-clog  elevation.  Hence, 
it  is  especially  adapted  for  use  with  small 
power  electric  motors.  Even  the  powerful 
No.127  runs  with  Fordson  or  similar  power. 
Papec  up-keep  is  very  low.  One  farmer 
writes,  “Have  used  Papec  for  13  years  and 
have  never  spent  one  cent  for  repairs.” 


Hammer -Type 

Feed  Griiaders 

Hammer  Out  More  and  Better  Feed 

KEEP  your  tractor  busy  earning 
winter  profits — with  this 
AMAZING  new  Papec  Grinder. 
It  will  pay  for  itself — will  save  you 
money — will  grind  your  own  feed 
(grains  or  roughage,  any  kind) 
BETTER  and  FASTER  and 
CHEAPER  than  you  can  get  else¬ 
where. 

“Rapidly  paying  for  itself  Thurs¬ 
days  on  custom  work  for  neigh¬ 
bors,”  writes  one.  Customers  say 
its  performance  exceeds  all  claims. 
“Capacity  away  beyond  expecta¬ 
tions.”  “Handles  cracked  corn, 
soybean  hay,  clover  and  alfalfa 
hay,  sheaf  oats,  corn  stalks,  etc.” 
“A  great  machine  as  to  price,  ca¬ 
pacity,  power  and  fine  grinding.” 
Sure  death  to 
corn  borers. 


Send  for  1928  Papec  Catalog .  Tells  how  to  cut 
your  silo  filling  cost.  Ask  for  Grinder  Folder 
No.  28  telling  how  to  reduce  your  feeding 
cost  by  grinding  both  grains  and  roughage 
,  at  home.  No  obligation.  Send  today. 

A  postal  will  do. 


)  Papec  Machine  Co. 
110  Main  St. 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


It  is  a  Champion  all  right,  measured  in  abil¬ 
ity  to  thresh  fast  and  clean,  in  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  owner,  and  in  the  small  amount 
of  power  required  to  operate  it. 

Take  the  12-bar  cylinder,  the  large  number 
of  teeth  in  cylinder,  the  pitchfork  action  of 
agitating  the  straw,  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings,  Rockwood  Drive  Pulleys,  the  unexcelled 
cleaning  system,  the  superior  windstacker 
fan,  the  sturdy  steel  construction,  and  you 
have  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  called 
“The  Champion.”  The  Little  Thresher  that 
fights  for  the  last  grain. 

Write  for  additional  information 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 


The  PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


“THE  SAFEST  BANK 
MESSENGER  in  the  WORLD” 

That  is  the  title  of  our  new,  illustrated  booklet 
telling  all  about  our  convenient  ‘•banking  by 
mail”  method.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 

yf  1/  O/  Dividend  Paid 
^72/0  July  1st,  1928. 

Interest  Compounded 
Quarterly. 

Assets  over 
$37,000,000.00 
and  over  55,000 
Depositors. 

Chartered  1868 

jo  ™  Mail  this  slip  today  ■ 

J  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  ■ 

■  booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  * 

1  World.”  ■ 

I 

I  Name .  ’ 

I 

I  Address .  J 

■  City .  R  N-Y  I 


Works  in  any  kind  of  soil. 

Cuts  stalks,  doesn’t  pull  them. 

Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a  day  with  one  man  and  horse. 
Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct  to  farmers.  Get 
your  catalog  NOW — Be  prepared.  Write: 


LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept  160,  Lincoln,  Illinois 


LITTLE  \ 

YONDER  DITCHER 

Direct  from 
Factory 
to  Farmer 

Ditch  a  Mile  a  Day ! 

"The  Little  Wonder  is  a  real  labor  and 
'  money-saving  machine,”  writes  August 

manuei.niiitiuuic.ui.  ------ 

from  10  to  1-4  Inches  wide  and  from  20  to 
30  inches  deep.  Works  in  any  soil.  You 
can  drive  in  a  straight  line  or  around  a 
curve  and  Cut  a  perfect  grade  all  the  way^ 

L.  W.  Sale.  Co. 

Box  110  Bellevue.  Ohio 


WITTE  FARM"4  RANCH  ENGINES 
at  NewXowPrices  -  Cash  orEasyTerms 


MYThrottlingGovernorEn^ines  furnish  smooth, 
steady  power,  and  I  make  a  type  and  size  for  every 
farm  and  ranch  need.  Built  of  alloy-steel,  to  increase 
strength  and  reduce  weight.  WITTE  all-fuel  carburetor 
successfully  burns  low  grades  of  distillate  or  kerosene. 
WICO  Magneto  with  retard  lever  assures^  quick  and 
safe  starting  regardless  of  weather  conditions.  Life¬ 
time  Guarantee  for  your  protection. 

Cash  or 
Your 

Own  Terms 

No  interest  to  pay.  Yes, 
I  will  give  you  a  full  year 
to  pay  for  your  WITTE 
Engine  or  Outfit.  1  want 
it  to  pay  its  own  way  while 
you  pay  me.  It’s  so  much 
cheaper  to  have  your  work 
done  with  a  WITTE  than 
it  is  to  hire  help. 


Horse 

Power 


FREEf 

Catalog* 

describing  WITTE  Types 
“F”  and  “H”  and  Heavy 
Duty  Engines  and  all  im¬ 
provements,  also  labor  sav¬ 
ing  power  outfits— log  and 
buzz  saws,  pumper  outfits, 
etc. — all  at  direct  factory- 
to-you  new  low  cash  or 
easy  term  prices.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  your  copy. 

t  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres., 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1  896  Oakland  Avenue, 
1896  Liberty  Street, 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


e_„n  Puts  This 
WITTE  To 
^  Work  tor  You 

WITTE  Type  “F”  on  Wood  Skids,  2  to  6 

H-P.— Runs  milking  machines,  feed  grinders, 
cream  separators,  pumps  water  for^  home  ana 
stock,  irrigating,  etc.  Easily  and  quickly  talien 
wherever  power  is  needed.  Send  for  catalog. 

A  Size  For  Every  Need! 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


Farms  in  Central  New  York 

ail  sires  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  I  handle  every 
Haul  personally  and  can  assure  you  an  honest  deal, 
inferences  furnished  on  request.  Your  correspondence 
solicited.  VIRGIL  E.  SMITH.  So.  Side.  Oneonla,  N-  Y. 

Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Farms 


E.  L.  CRONK,  Real  Estate 


RED  HOOK,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  bran'  ind^Iddunc  BAGS 

Write  for  our  new  attractive  Price  List.  We  pay 
<.oi<rht  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  Com- 
Imniitv  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BLEICIIFELO  BAG  «fc 
BURLAP  CO.,  15  l’eckham  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

i7  |  J  I.  B.1U  OLD  BASS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 

WSfltBO  10  DUJ  OWASCO  BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  le  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  nut  reaefa  as  Thursday  Horn  tag  to 
appear  in  issne  ol  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co  ,  N.  V. 


WANTED — Students  for  Training  School — The 
Chester  Hospital  School  for  Nurses,  accredited 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  offers  a  three-year 
course  in  nursing  to  single,  young  women,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  35  years.  Educational 
requirements,  one  year  high  school.  Student 
nurses’  uniforms  are  provided  on  admission. 
Text  books  at  cost.  Allowance  for  first  year 
$8  per  month,  second  year  $10  per  month,  third 
year  $12  per  month  with  full  maintenance.  The 
nurses’  home  grounds,  adjacent  to  hospital,  pro¬ 
vides  hygienic  quarters  for  00  nurses.  Graduate 
nurses  receive  from  $42  to  $48  per  week  with 
maintenance.  Applicants,  address  SUPT.,  Ches¬ 
ter  Hospital,  Chester,  Pa. 

■ - 1 - - 

HELP  Wanted  Hale — Stephen,  the  gardener, 
hack  at  his  garden  on  HUNTER  BROOK 
ROAD,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  single  poultryman  to  take 
over  management  of  good  commercial  plant; 
must  have  experience,  good  references  and 
enough  confidence  in  his  ability  to  accept  the 
job  on  profit-sharing  basis;  apply  in  person  or 
by  letter  to  VERNON  K.  MELHADO,  Green 
Pond  Farms,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  general  houseworker, 
plain  cook;  no  laundry;  small  house,  $45  per 
month.  MRS.  W.  H.  ROSS,  Brentwood,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Gardener,  married,  small  family, 
familiar  attending  lawns,  roads,  shrubbery, 
on  gentleman’s  estate;  address,  copies  of  refer¬ 
ences,  with  salary  expected  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4564,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEMPERATE,  single,  general  farm-hand;  pota¬ 
to  market  truck,  no  milking;  room,  board,  $75 
year  round.  BOX  27,  Jericho,  L.  I.,  N.  Y; 


MAN  for  dairy  barn  work,  three-time  milking, 
also  man  for  calf  feeding,  care  of  dry  stock ; 
Guernsey  herd:  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4565,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  on  country  place. 
Address  LEON  SCHANNO,  Milford,  Pike  Co., 

Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairyman  for  certified 
dairy,  producing  1,200  quarts  daily;  one  capa¬ 
ble  making  good  butter  and  able  to  make  daily 
report,  distributing  milk;  steady  po  Si  ti  oi ‘ J  ’ 
man;  married,  small  family.  ADVERTISER 
4571,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm;  good 
milker  and  teamster;  all  year  job;  state 
wages,  etc.  ADVERTISER  4572,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WHO  KNOWS  bow,  can  and  wants  to  run,  with 
his  own  help,  a  300-acre,  35-cow  dairy  farm 
in  Catskills  near  Stamford;_  good  living  house; 
only  hard  workers;  state  price,  exP®rience,  ref¬ 
erences,  when  can  you  start?  ADvERllSER 
4573,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  woman,  agreeable,  intelli¬ 
gent,  as  nursemaid;  pleasant  home;  wages 
$40.  LOCK  BOX  14,  Sharon,  Conn. 


WANTED — Practical  farmer  for  gentleman’s 
farm  in  Connecticut;  first-class  opening  for 
right  man.  ADVERTISER  4577,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Experienced  poultryman,  single _ or 

married,  with  small  family.  ADVERTISER 
4578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  married  herdsman  with  some 
experience  in  stock-raising  to  take  charge  of 
dairy  barn  on  Long  Island;  references  necessary; 
state  denomination.  ADVERTISER  4587,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSE-CHAMBERMAID  on  Maryland  country 
estate;  settled  white  girl  to  care  for  healthy 
2% -year-old  boy  and  help  with  upstairs  work; 
permanent;  wages  $65;  references  required.  Ad¬ 
dress,  ATTERBURY,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Annapolis,  Md. 


WANTED— Steady,  settled  man,  single,  as  as¬ 
sistant  on  poultry  farm,  about  30  years  of 
age;  state  age,  weight  and  height  and  wages 
to  start;  all  year  round  position  with  advance¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  4589,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— A  willing  and  capable  young  or 
middle-aged  man  who  is  used  to  dairy,  poul¬ 
try  and  farm;  I  have  two  cows,  300  fowls  and 
a  16-acre  farm;  permanent  employment  at  $21 
per  week.  ADVERTISER  4596,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  maid;  general  housework, 
simple  cooking;  Christian  family,  three  adults, 
two  babies;  references  required  and  given.  MRS. 
DINGWALL,  114  Morningside  Drive,  Apartment 
2,  New  York. 


WANTED — Experienced  young  man  desires  work 
in  creamery  or  dairy  house  at  once;  state 
wages  paid.  Write  OTTO  HUNISKER,  Route  1, 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — White,  general  houseworker,  for 
American  professional  couple;  one  child,  small 
apartment;  $00-$65;  references.  WYLAN,  43-24 
*Ut  St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  Hunterspoint 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  as  housekeeper  for 
Long  Island  farm  family;  no  objection  to  wo¬ 
man  with  child  of  high  school  age  who  could 
help  care  for  owner’s  children;  attractive  living 
conditions.  ADVERTISER  4593,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man  to  work  on  farm 
and  to  pick  apples;  wages  and  experience  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  4595,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  by  October  1  a  herdsman  for  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys;  the  farm  is  situated  in  east¬ 
ern  New  York;  he  must  understand  doing  A.  R. 
work  and  be  a  good  calf  man  and  not  afraid  to 
work;  state  wages  in  first  letter  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  ability.  ADVERTISER  4590,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  manager  for  large  apple  and 
peach  orchard,  capable  of  taking  entire 
charge;  must  have  best  of  references  as  to  abili¬ 
ty  and  integrity;  state  age,  experience  and  com¬ 
pensation  expected.  ADVERTISER  4597,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 


FIREPLACE  Doctor — All  smoky  fireplaces  can 
be  cured  of  that  disease  if  the  right  doctor  is 
called;  over  30  years’  experience,  my  work 
guarantees  itself.  JOHN  C.  ELFRING,  214-21 
35th  Ave  ,  Bayside,  N,  Y.  Tel.  1898J, 


WANTED — Position  as  gardener  by  experienced 
settled  man;  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4462,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  with  10-year-old  hoy  wants  position  in 
New  York  State;  competent  houseworker  and 
cook;  last  place  10  years.  ADVERTISER  4480, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  and  chauffeur  wish  position  in  small 
family,  either  city  or  country;  can  furnish 
references.  ADVERTISER  4527,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  has  opening  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  September  1;  handy  with  tools;  best  of 
reference.  JOHN  SIMONSON,  Star  Route, 
Honesdifle,  Pa. 


FARM,  estate  superintendent,  wishes  position; 

American,  married,  no  small  children;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  all  branches;  capable,  trust¬ 
worthy;  references.  ADVERTISER  4543,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  want  position,  middle-aged,  active; 

man,  gardener,  poultry,  handy  with  carpenter 
tools;  wife  will  assist  in  housework  or  laun¬ 
dress;  permanent,  references.  ADVERTISER 
4549,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farm  manager  seeks  position  on 
up-to-date  place  where  results  count;  am  first- 
class  stock  and  dairyman;  interested  in  regis¬ 
tered  cattle;  prefer  Guernseys;  would  consider 
share  proposition  near  good  market;  New  Jer¬ 
sey  or  Connecticut  preferred;  married,  no  tobacco 
or  booze;  good  references;  state  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4550,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  capable,  good  plain  cook, 
wishes  position  after  September  15;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4558,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced  in  brooding  and 
egg  production,  desires  place  with  large  ca¬ 
pacity.  ADVERTISER  4559,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer,  reliable,  experienced  with 
tools,  machinery;  chauffeur’s  license;  wants 
work.  ADVERTISER  4562,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wants  position  as  dairy  and  but¬ 
ter-maker;  have  also  some  experience  in  poul¬ 
try.  ADVERTISER  4566,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wants  job  on  farm,  no  offer  re¬ 
fused.  ADVERTISER  4567,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LIFE  experienced  farmer,  American,  single,  28, 
honest,  sober  and  trustworthy;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences,  wants  position  on  gentleman’s  place; 
$90  a  month,  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
4568,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  childless,  wants  year  around 
position  on  small  dairy  farm  with  furnished 
house.  ADVERTISER  4569,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  as  caretaker,  country  place; 

handy  man,  lawn,  garden,  building,  repairs, 
chauffeur  or  will  work  as  couple;  can  go  any 
place  at  once;  references.  ADVERTISER  4570, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager  wants  position  before  November 
1;  understands  through  20  years’  experience, 
clean  milk,  healthy  cows,  crops,  construction  im¬ 
provements,  proper  accounts  and  contented  help; 
can  furnish  an  experienced  machinery  and 
tractor  man.  H.  F.  de  GROOT,  Water  Mill, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PROTESTANT  couple  wants  position  as  care¬ 
taker  or  general  work,  private  estate;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  best  reference.  ADVERTISER  4574,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  American  wants  permanent  posi¬ 
tion,  general  farm  work  or  dairying;  small 
family;  references;  state  wages  and  living 
conditions  in  first  letter.  TRACY  A.  NUTTER, 
Route  2,  Westover,  Md. 


REFINED  woman  with  small  sou  would  like 
work  as  housekeeper;  a  good  home  rather  than 
high  wages.  ADVERTISER  4575,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  private,  position  wanted;  good 
reference  furnished.  KARL  W.  SANDERSON, 
1014  E.  Adams  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  on  poultry  farm  or  care¬ 
taker  of  gentleman’s  estate;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  every  line  of  farm  work;  married, 
no  children;  best  of  references.  ALBERT 
THOMAS,  Charlescote  Farm,  Sherborn.  Mass. 


MARRIED  man  wants  steady  work  on  farm  or 
as  caretaker;  experienced  in  dairy  and  truck 
farming;  can  furnish  references.  Write,  Care 
of  MRS.  SMALLEY,  R.  F.  D.,  West  Cheshire, 
Conn. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN,  46,  honest  and  reliable, 
wf>"ts  permanent  place  on  farm  with  good 
people.  ADVERTISER  4579,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

TEAMSTER,  single  man,  American,  Protestant; 

experienced  teamster,  understanding  all  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  would  like  position  on  farm  or 
private  estate;  wages  wanted,  $75  per  month; 
reference;  please  give  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  4580,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  • 


PRACTICAL  poultryman,  produce  results,  im¬ 
prove  flock  averages,  construct  houses.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4586,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  r-To  hire  or  run  on  shares,  with  op¬ 
tion  of  buying,  small  farm,  stock  and  tools, 
about  10  cows,  500  hens,  etc.;  near  good  mar¬ 
kets:  profit-sharing  basis  preferred.  Address 
A,  58  Edwards  St.,  Patchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  a  single,  middle-aged 
man,  as  teamster  on  private  estate;  life  ex¬ 
perience;  good  horse  man;  reliable,  best  ref¬ 
erences;  permanent  place  desired.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4581,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  herdsman-dairyman  wants  position  on 
up-to-date  modern  farm;  good  milker,  team¬ 
ster  and  woodsman;  drive  tractor  and  operate 
and  repair  all  kinds  farm  machinery;  handy 
with  tools;  good  education  and  can  take  re¬ 
sponsibility  or  work  as  foreman;  experienced 
American  farmer,  no  children;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  start  $75  per  month  with  good  living  ac¬ 
commodations  and  usual  privileges.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4584,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  age  40,  married,  without  chil¬ 
dren,  seeks  position  on  gentleman’s  estate 
With  furnished  quarters;  4  years  in  present 
position.  ADVERTISER  4585,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

1  COUPLE,  German,  superintendent,  caretaker* 

1  experienced  farmer,  gardener;  wife,  dairy, 
chicken;  honest,  willing.  (EBERT,  342  E.  86th 
St.,  New  York. 

AM  IN  position  to  recommend  an  elderly, 
healthy,  single  A  No.  1  gardener  and  care¬ 
taker;  not  to  beat.  D.  HILLMAN,  134th  St.  and 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York. 

YGUNG  man  wants  position  on  farm;  has  had 
several  years  experience  in  general  farming. 
LeROY  SMITH,  217  Green  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

CARETAKER,  practical  life  experienced,  all 
branches,  expert  production  of  eggs,  and  dis¬ 
eases;  no  sick  poultry;  guarantee  to  make  and 
save  money;  private  place,  New  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred.  433  Columbia  Ave.,  Grant- 

wood,  N.  J. 

MAN  wishes  light  work,  about  six  hours  daily, 
(poultry,  lawns,  etc.)  exchange  room,  board, 
small  wages,  or  if  separate  cottage  (mother, 
self),  small  wages,  no  board;  clean  place.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4591,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  young  man,  age  29;  conscientious,  will¬ 
ing  worker;  with  experience,  desires  steady 
position  as  assistant  on  commercial  poultry 
farm;  moderate  wages.  L.  K.  GRUND,  632 
Chestnut  St.,  Arlington,  N.  J. 

GERMAN,  30,  wants  position  as  poultryman 
or  assistant;  New  Jersey  preferred.  H.  HEIT- 
MANN,  60  Bruen  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

MARRIED  estate  superintendent  wishes  position 
as  chauffeur;  refined;  best  of  references.  BOX 
508,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

FARM  manager  or  herdsman  wants  position  on 
modern  dairy  farm;  have  had  life  experience 
in  this  line;  can  furnish  references;  married. 
ADVERTISER  4594,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DO  YOU  want  an  efficient  poultryman,  single, 
thoroughly  experienced  hatching,  brooding, 
production,  pedigree  work ;  have  increased  flock 
averages  and  bred  many  high  record  contest 
pens;  college  training,  excellent  references.  A. 
DEGEN,  73  Decatur  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

WANTED — Large  dairy  farm,  stocked,  equipped 
at  rental,  or  would  take  important  superin¬ 
tendency;  references  on  efficiency  and  integrity. 
ADVERTISER  4461,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 8-room  modern  bungalow,  hardwood 
floors,  water,  bathroom  and  lavatory,  central 
heat,  acetylene  light;  nearest  neighbor  one-third 
mile  in  one  direction,  two  miles  in  any  other; 
hunting,  fishing;  all  out  of  doors  to  live  in. 
JAMES  P.  LONG,  Lakemont,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

CRANBERRY  bog,  Central  New  Jersey,  30 
acres,  fully  equipped;  bargain.  ADVERTISER 
4490,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Countryliouse  or  small  farm,  well- 
built  house,  good  water,  beautiful  views  in 
mountain  section;  not  over  4  hours  from  New 
York;  state  price  and  full  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4513,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Del-Mar-Va  poultry  farm,  300  acres, 
2,500  ready  to  lay  pullets;  lights,  water;  all 
supplies  including  feed  and  crops;  estimated  $2,- 
000  worth  of  saw  timber  and  about  $2,000 
worth  of  firewood  now  ready  to  cut;  no-  in- 
fection  on  range;  gross  income  1927,  $11,500; 
labor  income  $5,500;  auto  included;  2  miles  from 
station,  one  mile  stone  road;  price  $16,000,  half 
cash,  balance  on  terms  to  suit  purchaser.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4510,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FULLY  equipped  100-acre  farm,  19  cows,  10  head 
of  young  stock,  3  horses,  all  modern  machinery 
Including  tractor  and  milking  machine;  electric 
lighted,  on  hard  road;  one  mile  from  hustling 
town;  possession  given  with  four  thousand 
down.  Write  EMERY  MOYER,  Canajoharie, 

N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Farm,  107  acres,  60  in  cultivation, 
balance  wood  and  timber;  good  house  and  out¬ 
buildings  and  equipment:  good  fertile  land;  for 
particulars  write  A.  E.  WALKER,  Farmington, 
Del. 

FOR  SALE  cheap,  25-acre  farm,  suitable  for 
poultry  and  trucking;  dwelling  and  buildings. 
THOMAS  E.  RICHARDSON,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 

DAIRY  and  grain  farm,  205  acres;  barn  for  50 
cows,  2  sets  buildings,  electric  lights  and 
bath;  road  under  construction;  all  modern  farm 
machinery,  including  tractor  and  thrasher;  small 
payment;  easy  terms;  must  sell  to  settle  estate; 
full  particulars,  write,  PIERCE  BROS.  (Own¬ 
ers),  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

PINE  PLAINS  bungalow,  main  State  road;  iy2 
acres,  6  large  rooms;  never  been  occupied;  hard¬ 
wood  floors,  lathed  and  plastered;  garage,  water, 
etc.;  excellent  location;  gas  and  lunch  stand; 
cost  $3,200.  price  $1,800,  terms;  owner,  phone 
10-3.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

217  ACRES,  good  buildings,  land,  location;  sac- 
rifice  this  month,  $2,000  down;  exchange. 
BRIDGEMAN,  Georgetown,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  210-acre  farm;  large  bearing  apple  or¬ 
chard;  $2,100.  MRS.  HERBERT  FISHER, 
Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

WILL  exchange  one-family  modern  home  for 
farm;  good  land;  want  full  particulars. 
FRANK  RADA,  108  Ryan  St.,  Hillside,  N.  J. 

WANTED — 100-200-acre  farm  equipped.  AD¬ 

VERTISER  4560,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Ten  acres,  good  truck  and  citrus 
land;  improved,  near  town,  railroad  and  hard 
road.  ADVERTISER  4561,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE,  rent  or  will  hire  married  man  for 
one  of  the  best  tile-drained  farms  in  the 
Finger  I.akes  Region,  New  York;  no  stones; 
will  raise  any  grain  or  fruit  crops;  too  much 
other  business;  possession  at  once;  some  tools; 
never  before  offered  for  sale;  buildings,  some  out 
of  repair  but  good.  J.  D.  DATES,  Groton, 
Thompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

5-ROOM  house,  truck,  fruit,  chicken  houses,  2- 
car  garage;  61  miles  from  New  York;  terms. 
OWNER,  Box  24,  Port  Murray,  K.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  in  Cattaraugus  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. ;  207  acres;  3J/i  miles  from  Rush- 
ford  village,  14  mile  from  cheese  factory;  run¬ 
ning  water  in  house,  orchard,  buildings  in  fair 
condition;  will  sell  with  or  without  dairy  and  at 
a  bargain.  LOUISA  M.  GILBERT,  Rushford, 
N.  Y. 

TO  RENT — 28-acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm; 

capacity  1,500  layers;  all  equipment;  on  coun¬ 
ty  road;  20  miles  Newark,  N.  J.;  5  miles  city 
50,000.  ADVERTISER  4563,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

375-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  on  main  highway, 
with  stock,  tools  and  hay.  D.  ACKLEY,  Cat¬ 
taraugus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — To  close  estate,  70-acre  farm,  half 
mile  railroad  station,  10  miles  to  two  city 
markets;  small  down  payment,  balance  reason¬ 
able  terms.  ARTHUR  ROOD,  Bxc.,  804  Main 
St.  West,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SHENANDOAH  Valley  farm  for  sale,  135  acres 
of  good  soil.  FRED  C.  DIDAWICK,  Edinburg, 
Va. 

RETIRING  from  farming,  will  sell  140-acre 
farm,  improvements,  fully  equipped,  30  head 
stock,  all  tools;  near  Middletown,  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty.  FRED  LYBOLT,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 

CAMPING  site  to  rent.  Brigantine,  N.  J. ;  ocean 
bathing,  fishing,  no  mosquitoes.  M.  RICH- 
MAN,  P.  O.  Box  142,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


000.  ADVERTISER  4576,  care  Rural  New- 


18  miles  west  of  Syracuse,  on  improved  road; 


B.  TOUSEY,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


Mountains;  high  and  sightly.  THOMAS  WIL- 


County,  N.  Y.,  on  State  road,  9-acre  poultry 


ty,  Virginia,  4-acre  poultry  farm;  3  minutes’ 
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wonderful  opportunity  for  bungalow  develop- 


and  equipped  farm;  must  carry  10  to  20  cows, 


ADVERTISER  4583,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


farm  stock,  equipment;  pleasant  climate;  pic- 
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store,  2  business  places  with  living  apart- 


^  iyi  omc )  tux  cc  imius  xronx 

Cobleskill,  one  mile  from  State  road;  grade 


,  r  wvim.hu.  UUUU1C1U  TClIilUIAt, 

good  business,  ideal  for  man  and  wife;  two 


wvuviui  choic  mm  ci t  ruuiiis,  im¬ 
provements;  separate  house  six  rooms,  out- 


— W-/2-UUC  Aivuttij  aim  general  iarm; 
one  mile  from  two  macadam  roads;  large, 


▼  1  ,  i/uicuicu  xxixisiem  cattle, 

Lakenvelder  hens,  Poland  China  hogs;  build- 


MISCELLANEOUS 

OR  SALE— Crop  of  very  fine  orchards,  bearing 
-  Ia£?e  aPPjes.  early  and  late.  H.  M.  FIEDLER, 


wTTrTTYr  X  prepaid  third  zone. 

.  WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 


*■  -v,,  .ra  uuviT,  nere;  satisiacuou 

guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER.  Fayetteville, 


LYN  FARM,  Lynn,  Pa. 


.  v * ^  dux*  pvivci  piaut  xi>i  Sale,  111— 

eluding  gasoline  generating  engine  and  10 


-  '  ~  w  w  ^  otipciw,  puic  civver  iiuut’y, 

sent  postpaid  for  $1.25;  none  finer;  6  pails, 


wxv  — i>oien  iracior,  never  Deen  used; 

cost  S255,  price  $150.  CAVERLY,  Roads 


*  vutiic.  iiou-iu.  pvwct  tuuiu,  new 
200-gal.  tank,  24-bottle  steam  tester,  testing 


chanical  egg  turner  incubator;  excellent  run- 


sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
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American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Dealers  Can  Give  You  Better 
Value  on  Fence  and  Posts 


ZiBSing0& 

Fences 

AMERICAN 

ROYAL 

ANTHONY 

MONITOR 

PRAIRIE 

NATIONAL 

and  V.  S. 

See  our  dealer  in  your  com¬ 
munity  for  one  of  the  above 
brands  of  fence,  all  insulated 
against  rust  with  a  heavy 
uniform  coating  of  zinc. 


You  make  profits  by  using  good 
fence.  The  money  you  put  into  wo¬ 
ven  wire  fences  and  steel  posts  soon 
pays  dividends  in  increased  farm 
earnings  through  better  rotation  of 
crops  and  pastures,  plus  saving  time 
and  work  in  handling  stock. 

Our  dealers  carry  fence  and  posts 
in  stock  for  quick  delivery  to  meet 


your  needs.  They  buy  in  carload 
shipments ;  they  get  the  lowest  price 
for  the  highest  quality  fence  and 
save  money  on  its  transportation 
costs  to  your  community. 

They  have  the  kind  of  fence  that 
can  serve  you  best  and  are  able  to 
help  you  get  the  biggest  value  at 
the  lowest  cost,  quality  considered. 


Banner  Steel  Posts  «  *  Ideal  U'Shaped  Posts 


Banner  and  Ideal  Posts  are  easy  to 
handle,  easy  to  haul,  easy  to  drive 
and  save  the  work  of  digging  post 
holes.  Steel  posts  ground  the  fence 
wire — reduce  lightning  danger  to 
stock  and  allow  you  to  burn  weeds 


along  your  fence  rows.  Note  the 
special  features  such  as  the  extra 
large  slit-wing  anchor  plate  and 
the  continuous  notches  with  the 
New  Drop  Loop  Clamps  which 
provide  easy  attaching  of  line  wires. 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

SALES  OFFICES 

#  Chicago^  NewYork  Boston  Atlanta  Birmingham  Cleveland  Worcester  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Buffalo  Detroit 
Cincinnati  Baltimore  Wilkes-Barre  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  Oklahoma  City  Memphis  Dallas  Denver  Salt  Lake  City 

*San  Francisco  *Los  Angeles  ‘Portland  ‘Seattle.  *  United  States  Steel  Products  Co . 
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THE  EAST  HILL 


OUR  farm  has 
two  hills  for 
neighbors ;  lying 
in  a  valley,  it 
could  not  have 
less.  The  nearer 
one,  behind  which 
the  sun  sets,  is  no 
mystery.  I  go  up 
there  every  Fall 
to  help  thrash. 

The  trip  begins 
with  a  climb  up  a 
narrow  road  that 
dodges  along  on 
either  side  of  a 
brook.  Emerging 
from  the  wood,  it 
takes  a  more  se¬ 
date  course  past 
empty  houses  and 
old  fields  that 
once  sustained  big 
families ;  also,  by 
way  of  contrast, 
by  trim  homesteads  whose  elaborate  modern  barns 
mark  those  pioneers’  sons  who  have  ignored  the 
whistle  of  the  city.  But  the  general  aspect  is  drab 
and  depressing.  The  autumnal  melancholy  seems 
intensified  in  those  upper  reaches,  and  cannot  be  ob¬ 
scured  even  by  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  thrashing. 
The  wind  is  shrewder  up  there,  and  blows  the  chaff 
into  our  eyes  with  such  persistence  that  I  am  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  regain  the  valley  with  its  prospect  of 
home  and  the  lantern-lighted  chores. 

But  the  east  hill  has  a  fascination  that  holds 
through  the  seasons,  whether  its  snowy  form  is  a 
vivid  study  in  that  electric  blue  that  means  another 
storm,  or  whether  across  its  chequered  surface  the 
August  wind  moves  its  cloud-shadows. 

Its  contour  is  varied.  The  forest  mass  does  not 
dominate  the  composition,  but  blends  with  field, 
meadow  and  pasture.  On  its  very  sky-line  a  dim, 
suggestive  row  of  trees  indicates  a  road  leading  per¬ 
haps  to  mystery  and  adventure,  or  to  the  peace  of 
the  Elysian  fields.  A  high,  bare  swell  over  which 
the  harvest  moon  usually  climbs  is  the  highest  point 
in  our  neighborhood.  This  has  been  named  “The 
Pinnacle”  by  the  Summer  people  who  leave  their 
lakeside  cottages  to  climb  its  steep  slope  for  the 
view.  I  have  never  been  up  there.  I  prefer  the 
view  from  the  valley,  and  I  fear  that  the  trip  would 
destroy  the  hill’s  present  enchantment,  which  may 
be  that  lent  by  distance.  Now,  like  Tom  Sawyer’s 
hill,  it  is  “far  enough  away  to  seem  a  Delectable 
Land,  dreamy,  reposeful  and  inviting then,  I 
might  find  it  merely  So-and-so’s  cow  pasture. 

Spring  arrives  in  the  city  as  a  traveling  salesman 
with  a  delightful  line  of  goods  including  new  fash¬ 
ions,  baseball  and  prospective  vacations,  but  on  the 
farm  it  comes,  rather,  as  a  strict  new  boss  who  will 
tolerate  no  loafing.  My  cat  may  sprawl  and  doze  in 
the  sunny  spots  of  the  orchard,  but  his  master  is  not 
so  privileged. 

After  plowing  has  begun  in  our  country,  life  be¬ 
comes  a  race  with  the  season  and  the  weather.  Wak¬ 
ing  hours  are  mostly  relays  of  plowing  separated  by 
meal-time  for  team  and  plowman,  and  when  the  field 
is  regained  impatient  blackbirds  are  awaiting  the 
fresh,  dark  furrows  that  must  pass  their  inspection 
before  fading  into  the  duller  hue  of  the  whole.  As 
the  team  turns  the  corner  with  practiced  leisure  the 
distant  furrows  squirm  in  the  heat. 

Meanwhile  the  wild  cherry’s  opening  leaves  mark 
the  season's  relentless  progress.  The  earliest  piece 
of  plowing  which  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
its  drab  surroundings  now  stands  out  against  a 
background  of  green.  The  grain  ground  must  be 
drilled  in  April,  and  sod  for  cabbage  must  be  plowed 
as  early  as  possible. 

Driving  by,  you  have  admired  a  beautifully  plowed 
field  with  its  well-placed,  parallel  furrows  as  clean¬ 
ly  cut  and  nicely  spaced  as  an  old  woodcut,  but  each 
furrow  was  as  patiently  and  carefully  wrought  as 
each  line  was  cut  by  the  engraver.  Help  is  said  to 
come  from  viewing  the  hills,  but  I  find  plowing  a 
stony  piece  of  ground  to  be  so  exacting  that  it  is 
prudent  to  keep  my  eyes  on  the  stubble  underfoot. 

However,  when  the  shadows  and  the  bawling 
calves  in  the  barn  have  announced  milking-time,  I 
sometimes  get  a  chance  while  watering  the  team  to 
look  upon  the  east  hill  and  notice  how  its  grass¬ 
lands  have  greened  during  the  day.  Pasture,  mea¬ 
dow,  wheat  and  stubble  are  assuming  their  proper 
contrasts ;  the  wooded  slopes  are  subtly  changed  in 
tint,  and  there,  disclosed  by  the  western  sun,  is  a 
completely  plowed  field.  This  discovery  impresses 
me  every  Spring,  because  somehow  I  never  notice 
the  work  until  it  is  done.  The  common  means  of  its 
accomplishment  have  been  obscured  and  its  comple¬ 
tion  emphasized  by  the  hill’s  distance  and  relation 
to  the  sun  during  working  hours. 

Most  of  us  cherish  a  pet  delusion,  whether  it  be 
a  belief  in  fairies  or  in  oil  stock  prospectuses.  I  like 
to  think  of  the  east  hill  as  a  place  where  the  Spring 
work  is  accomplished  in  toto  without  the  laming, 
tiring,  discouraging  labor  necessary  in  our  valley 
farms. 

In  this  way  the  old  hill  becomes  an  inspiration 
during  the  whole  season.  When  I  have  plowed  and 
harrowed  and  re-harrowed  the  grain  ground,  and 
when  after  the  inevitable  discouragements  of  the 
weather  the  seed  and  heavy  contents  of  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  sacks  have  been  drilled  in  and  the  field  rolled, 
and  the  ground  is  being  fitted  where  the  corn  will 
be  consigned  to  the  mercies  of  the  cutworms  and 
crows,  it  is  a  diversion  one  evening  to  notice  the  new 
green  squares  on  the  hill.  They  show  the  final  re¬ 
sult,  minus  the  dust  and  sweat  and  thirsty  stench  of 
fertilizer  with  which  it  was  accomplished.  They  are 
the  symbol  of  the  coming  harvest  which,  we  annually 
hope,  will  be  that  rara  avis,  a  bumper  crop  with 


good  prices — a  season  to  be  a  standard  of  compari¬ 
son  for  years  to  come.  The  hill  advertises  these  as¬ 
pirations  like  a  billboard. 

Later  on,  when  setting  cabbage,  it  is  a  relief  to 
straighten  my  back  and,  while  the  mud  stiffens  the 
fingers,  to  rest  my  eyes  upon  upland  fields  far 
enough  away  to  hide  the  possible  ravages  of  wood¬ 
chucks,  thereby  raising  a  doubt  as  to  the  existence 
of  such  pests  in  that  sublime  region ! 

In  due  time  the  hill’s  surface  becomes  a  map  of 
husbandry — a  checkerboard  of  the  great  game  of 
farming.  Woodland,  pasture  and  meadow  are  a 
study  in  green  set  off  by  the  yellowing  squares  of 
grain  and  stubble  and  slate-colored  fields  of  cab¬ 
bage.  Later  on  the  bloom  of  buckwheat  will  suggest 
a  light  fall  of  snow  marvellously  resisting  the  .Sum¬ 
mer  sun.  White  spots  on  the  green  Pinnacle  show 
where  the  cows,  true  bourgeoisie,  ignore  the  view 
for  the  nourishing  grass  underfoot. 

Every  year  there  is  a  peculiar  thrill  for  the  oldest 
farmer  when  the  Alfalfa  bloom  announces  another 
haying.  As  the  mowing  machine  plunges  into  the 
depths  of  the  waving  meadow  with  its  hidden  haz¬ 
ards  of  new  woodchuck  holes  and  fallen  limbs  while 
the  swallows  dip  in  the  wind,  it  is  almost  like 
launching  a  boat  upon  an  unknown  sea.  This  ela¬ 
tion  persists  throughout  the  haying  season  in  spite 
of  weather  and  circumstance ;  when  the  very  seat  of 
the  rake  is  hot  and  the  last  breeze  fails  in  the  stif¬ 
ling  corner  by  the  wood  where  the  sun  concentrates 
its  heat  and  glare,  and  the  windrows  smell  of 
crushed  strawberries ;  when  the  water  jug’s  contents, 
deserted  by  the  shade,  taste  as  warm  as  the  air,  and 
the  uncocked  area  forbids  a  trip  to  the  pump ;  when 
red  raspberries  hang  over  the  edge  of  the  mowing 
to  tempt  the  feet  from  the  path  of  duty  between  the 
rounded  cocks ;  when  last  night’s  rain  makes  today’s 
task  a  disheartening  repetition  of  yesterday’s  well- 
done  work ;  when  the  high  load  rolls  barn-ward 
through  an  atmosphere  that  seems  like  a  furnace 
until  we  discover,  after  mowing  away  under  the 
shingles,  that  it  is  quite  cool  and  refreshing  by  con¬ 
trast  ;  when  water  fails  to  satisfy. 

The  final  satisfaction  comes  when  the  last  jag  has 
cheated  the  approaching  shower  and  the  mows  tower 
up  into  the  fragrant  gloom.  In  due  order  the  mea¬ 
dows  have  appeared  smooth  and  familiar,  like  fel¬ 
low  workers  cleanly  shaven  for  the  Sabbath  after  a 
week  of  dirty  labor.  The  sward  slopes  down  to  the 
wood,  its  irregularities  and  stones  and  woodchuck 
burrows  hidden  by  the  prompt  new  growth,  over 
which  the  cat  accompanies  his  shadow  in  a  final 
search  for  meadow  mice. 

From  the  shady  side  of  the  house  after  supper, 
the  east  hill’s  slope  shows  as  plainly  as  our  own 
fields  must  appear  from  the  occasional  airplane  that 
goes  over  the  valley.  Yonder  meadow  is  beautifully 
patterned  with  minute  cocks  and  their  accentuating 
shadows.  Yesterday  it  appeared  smooth  and  uni¬ 
form  ;  tomorrow  it  will  be  indistinguishable  from  its 
neighbors.  Look  as  you  may  during  working  hours 
or  under  the  noon  sun,  you  will  not  see  man  or 
beast  at  work  up  there.  It  is  too  far  off  for  such  de¬ 
tails  to  be  visible,  especially  while  the  sun  is  any¬ 
where  except  in  the  west.  It  takes  but  little  trust 
to  believe  again  in  those  old  English  fairies  who  re¬ 
warded  their  patrons  by  cutting  and  gathering  their 
crops  in  the  Summer  nights;  it  is  pleasing  to  con¬ 
sider  the  old  hill  as  a  happy  harvest  ground  for  the 
good  farmer. 

Meanwhile  the  harvest  fields  make  their  appointed 
changes  in  color  from  bright  green  to  the  metallic 
hue  of  gold  or  bronze,  according  to  their  kind  of 
grain.  Oats  and  barley  are  still  commonly  sown  to¬ 
gether  in  our  region,  and  their  progress  for  a  time  is 
like  that  of  an  ill-matched  team.  The  barley  is  first 
to  head  out,  when  its  beards  hide  the  slower  growth 
of.  the  oats  until  they  in  turn  overtop  the  barley  and 
seem  to  dominate  the  field’s  surface.  Consequently 
one  of  my  annual  duties  is  to  explain  to  observant 
Summer  cottagers  how  the  same  field  has  changed 
from  one  grain  to  another. 

Then  one  morning  I  hear  down  the  valley  the 
whistle  of  a  thrashing  machine.  Like  the  robin’s 
first  note  in  March,  it  heralds  another  season.  Along 
the  road  the  cornflower  has  caught  and  fixed  the 
very  color  that  flashed  last  Spring  from  post  to  post 
on  the  bluebird’s  wing.  The  early  goldenrod  tries  to 
reflect  the  yellow  of  the  standing  grain. 

Renewed  social  activities  mark  this  part  of  the 
season  at  the  lakeside,  where  the  cottagers  realize 
Fall’s  approach,  and  I  note  the  trail  of  their  “hikes” 
in  the  third  cutting  of  Alfalfa.  According  to  the 
almanac  the  harvest  moon  is  about  to  make  her 
debut  over  the  Pinnacle,  unless  the  performance  is 
censored  by  the  weather  man.  A  hoot  owl,  locally 
reputed  as  a  weather  prophet,  seems  pessimistic  in 


his  perch  down 
near  the  swamp. 

We  might  ex¬ 
pect  the  old  east 
hill  to  be  above 
this  hectic,  comic 
opera  atmosphere, 
but  I  once  saw  it 
at  sunset  all  lit 
11 P  by  a  brazen 
glare  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  oc¬ 
casional  “Alpine 
glow.”  Perhaps  a 
Peculi  a  r  cloud 
formation  deflect¬ 
ed  the  rays  to  the 
lake.  At  any  rate, 
the  light  appeared 
from  below  and 
s  m  e  a  r  e  d  each 
shadow  uphill. 
The  effect  was 
uncanny.  The  se- 
r  e  n  e  old  land¬ 
scape  seemed  as  unfamiliar  as  your  best  friend  when 
he  first  steps  before  the  glare  of  the  footlights.  I 
saw  this  only  once,  and  was  rather  glad  that  our 
staid  old  neighbor  made  no  further  attempt  to  en¬ 
ter  vaudeville. 

The  binder  moves  across  the  “lot.”  Its  arms  wave 
with  a  slow7  dignity  and  its  droning  whirr  but  magni¬ 
fies  the  song  of  the  locusts  overhead.  In  its  path 
the  new  seeding  can  at  last  be  appraised.  The  air 
quivers  as  though  the  golden  field  were  a  molten 
furnace,  and  the  clean,  hot  smell  of  the  wrheat  will 
iPturn  next  January  to  haunt  me  by  the  kitchen  fire. 
With  a  last  bite  of  Harvest  apple  and  a  hitch  of  the 
belt,  we  leave  the  roadside  shade  for  the  yellow 
glare  and  begin  to  set  up  the  sheaves. 

The  harvest  itself  is  much  like  another  haying,  ex. 
cept  that  barley  beards  are  as  sharp  as  thistles  and 
much  more  active.  They  attach  themselves  to  the 
cuff  only  to  begin  a  tortuous  climb  up  the  inside  of 
the  shirt,  as  the  startled  cat  sometimes  clambers 
over  the  shoulder  outside. 

There  is  a  primitive  appeal  in  the  mere  sight  of  a 
piece  of  shocked  grain.  The  late  Summer  sunshine 
seems  rejuvenated  by  the  yellow  landscape  and 
makes  a  gesture  of  defiance  at  approaching  Autumn, 
while  the  pheasants  boldly  lead  their  young  among 
the  shocks  near  the  wood.  The  w?orst  is  not  un¬ 
pleasant,  but  neither  it  nor  the  bustle  and  gossip  of 
the  early  thrashings  can  entirely  cover  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  as  we  note  results,  and  remember  the 
Springtime  hopes  that  w7ere  drilled  in  Avith  the  seed. 

So  it  is,  and  so,  perhaps,  it  alwrays  will  be,  for, 
until  we  can  foresee  or  regulate  the  weather,  farm¬ 
ing  is  one  calling  that  cannot  be  platted  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  most  learned  devotee  of  efficiency. 
Each  Spring  the  farmer’s  seed  is  returned  to  the 
earth,  there  to  be  taxed  by  w'eathers  from  heaven, 
bird  of  the  air,  beast  of  the  field  and  crawling 
thing  underground,  just  as  (w7e  are  so  often  told) 
the  mediaeval  peasant’s  substance  wras  taxed  by  his 
overlords  and  spoiled  by  every  roving  marauder. 
The  placid  harvest  season,  no  less  than  the  elemen¬ 
tary  fury  of  wintry  storm,  proves  man’s  insignifi¬ 
cance  and  dependence. 

Along  with  nature’s  vagaries  the  farmer  must  con¬ 
tend  w7ith  the  caprice  of  his  fellow7  men.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  potatoes,  reduced  during  the  war,  is  still 
below  normal ;  therefore  their  cultivation  is  not  only 
a  challenge  to  blight  and  pest  and  weather,  but  a 
gamble  against  the  fickle  tastes  of  the  consumer. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  it  wras  a  back-breaking  piece 
of  manual  labor  to  cut  a  field  of  cabbage ;  today  it 
is  the  same,  for  so  far  no  machine  has  been  made 
to  do  this  successfully.  A  thrifty  piece  of  cabbage  is 
a  satisfaction  to  the  grower  and  a  goodly  sight  to 
the  passerby,  but  wffien  the  crop  is  good  the  price  is 
poor,  and  vice  versa,  until  the  bewildered  farmer 
wonders  if  the  poor  crop  with  its  minimum  of  han¬ 
dling  is  not  the  greater  blessing. 

These  thoughts  accompany  the  evening  chores  and 
make  me  linger  over  the  last  one  at  the  woodpile 
where  the  cat,  brooding  in  a  sphynx-like  attitude, 
looks  eastward  with  all  the  wisdom  of  old  Egypt  in 
his  unblinking  eyes.  Following  his  gaze  I  notice 
the  east  hill. 

The  sun  has  set  and  the  valley  lies  in  a  cool,  blu¬ 
ish  shadow,  modifying  field  and  foliage,  but  the  old 
hill  still  shines  iff  today’s  sunshine  blended  with  the 
rosy  hopes  of  forgotten  dawns.  Against  a  pale  green 
horizon  it  glows  with  warmth,  and  seems  to  radiate 
peace  and  confidence ;  the  harvest  peace  of  accom¬ 
plishment,  however  incomplete  or  unrewarded ;  the 
confidence  of  that  stubborn  affection  for  the  land 
that  shall  persist  as  long  as  the  Republic  which  it 
founded. 

The  old  fields  and  meadows,  pastures  and  Avood- 
lots  are  transformed  in  the  ruddy  light,  and  a  win¬ 
dow  in  some  unseen  farmhouse  flashes  it  back  in  af¬ 
firmation.  J.  A.  CIIARTTJXLY. 

New  York. 


The  Apple  Picking  Problem 

AFTER  the  apple  grower  has  succeeded  in  nur¬ 
turing  his  crop  through  to  maturity  he  has  the 
problem  of  removing  his  fruit  from  the  trees  and 
placing  it  in  packages,  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  possible  without  undue  injury. 

The  barefoot  boy  avIio  hankers  for  a  certain  large, 
ripe  apple  out  of  reach  overhead  uses  the  most  di¬ 
rect  methods  and  Avith  club,  stone  or  shaking  brings 
it  dOAvn  and  captures  it,  finding  it  even  more  attrac¬ 
tive  if  bruised  and  battered  in  the  getting.  A  simi¬ 
lar  though  more  commercial  method  sometimes  used 
is  that  of  having  a  large  sheet  held  under  a  branch 
and  shaking  the  fruit  onto  it.  By  sloping  the  sheet 
toward  the  trunk  and  proceeding  around  the  tree  the 
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whole  crop  can  soon  be  deposited  in  a  heap  about 
the  trunk  from  where  it  can  be  picked  up.  _  If  ped¬ 
dled  or  shipped  for  immediate  use  by  uncritical  con¬ 
sumers  or  manufacturers  this  may  be  a  satisfactory 
method. 

Desire  to  avoid  cuts  and  deep  bruises  may  prompt 
the  harvester  to  pick  into  a  bag  slung  from  his  shoul¬ 
der.  With  a  ladder  the  highest  apples  are  reached. 
\.s  the  bag  fills  and  gains  weight,  the  weary  shoul¬ 
der  enjoys  relief  when  the  picker  rests  the  load  of 
fruit  on  branch  or  ladder  rung  or  leans  against  it. 
The  fruit  is  poured,  often  roughly,  from  bag  to  heap 
or  container.  Tough,  indeed,  must  be  the  fruit  which 
is  picked  in  this  way  if  it  can  escape  severe  bruising. 

Next  in  the  evolution  towards  better,  uninjured 
fruit  is  picking  in  splint  baskets,  which  protect  the 
apples  fairly  well  from  shifting  and  pressure  from 
sides  or  bottom.  Bruises  on  tender  varieties  are 
often  found  to  come  from  dropping  the  fruit  on 
splints  or  apples.  Thoughtless  or  heedless  pickers 
have  often  been  seen  to  toss  the  fruit  several  feet 
into  the  basket  even  picking  up  those  that  may  have 
bounced  out  and  dropped  to  the  ground.  When  bur¬ 
lap  linings  are  put  in  the  baskets  for  protection, 
broken  stems,  bits  of  bark  and  other  hard  particles 
cling  to  the  burlap,  often  bruising  or 
puncturing  the  fruit. 

The  metal  bag  with  a  canvas  bottom 
through  which  the  fruit  can  be  slid 
into  the  orchard  package  does  away 
with  tossing  the  apples  to  a  distant 
basket,  as  it  is  strapped  securely  to  the 
picker  always  in  easy  reach.  There  is 
also  no  hard  bottom,  the  stiff  sides 
prevent  bruising  by  leaning  against  the 
fruit  and  it  cannot  be  set  down  to 
bruise  the  bottom  apples.  The  firm  va¬ 
rieties  can  be  picked  safely  in  these 
bags.  The  most  tender  ones,  like  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  however,  if  allowed  to  slide  or 
shift  against  each  other  may  be  stem 
punctured  or  scored,  and  receive  many 
small  bruises.  This  may  not  be  a  seri¬ 
ous  objection  when  early  use  is  con¬ 
templated.  but  for  holding  for  the  full 
storage  life  of  an  apple  even  these 
slight  bruises  may  soften  or  dry  out, 
causing  the  apple  to  spoil  or  become 
unattractive  quickly  when  removed 
from  storage. 

Many  peach  growers  who  also  grow 
apples 1  pick  them  like  peaches,  using 
peach  baskets  hung  from  hooks  on  the 
belt  and  loaded,  when  filled,  on  a  one- 
horse  wagon  checkered  with  slats 
which  form  sockets  in  which  the  bas¬ 
kets  ride  safely  to  the  packing  shed. 

The  fruit  is  slid  or  picked  from  these 
baskets  to  the  grader  or  storage  pack¬ 
age  with  little  bruising  if  care  is  used. 

This  requires  a  large  equipment  of 
baskets  which  are  rather  fragile  for 
repeated  use.  Splints  may  become 
splintered  and  cut  the  fruit  and  some 
shifting  of  fruit  when  the  sides  of  the 
basket  flex,  may  occur. 

Since  it  is  our  practice  to  keep  the 
Spy  and  McIntosh  which  we  grow  till 
Spring,  we  have  tried  and  observed  the 
different  methods  and  found  : 

1.  That  any  picking  utensil  which 
has  yielding  sides  or  bottom  may  per¬ 
mit  the  apples  to  shift  and  chafe  or 
stem  puncture  each  other. 

2.  That  hard  bottoms  or  sharp  edges 
bruise  or  cut  fruit  dropped  on  them. 

3.  That  pickers  cannot  be  trusted  to 
lay  the  apples  in  the  utensils  when 
picking,  but  often  toss  them  when  out 
of  sight  of  the  foreman. 

4.  That  unless  these  apples  are 
picked  from  the  picking  utensils  and 
laid  into  the  storage  crates,  bruising 
results. 

5.  That,  unless  we  know  which  pick¬ 
er  picked  the  fruit  in  each  utensil,  we 
cannot  easily  correct  faulty  picking. 

C.  That  it  requires  too  many  pickers 
to  have  the  work  done  by  the  day,  as 
adjustment  of  wages  to  correspond  to 
the  ability  of  the  individual  is  difficult 
unless  an  accurate  record  of  performance  is  kept. 

We  have  adopted  rather  broad,  shallow,  sturdy, 
galvanized  iron  pails  for  picking,  as  they  seem  to 
have  the  most  good  points  and  fewest  bad  ones  of 
anything  we  have  tried.  A  sturdy  wire  hook  is  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  handle  with  a  looped  cord  which  can 
be  quickly  slipped  on  and  off  from  one  to  another. 
If  fruit  is  dropped  or  tossed  even  a  short  distance 
against  the  bottoms  or  sides  of  these  pails,  everyone 
within  a  considerable  radius  can  hear  it,  and  the 
foreman  can  caution  the  picker  at  once.  Each  picker 
takes  two  or  more  pails  to  the  tree  he  is  picking, 
drops  a  ticket  bearing  his  number  into  each  pail, 
Alls  them  and  carries  them  to  the  central  point  not 
over  three  trees  distant  where  he  leaves  them  and 
gets  empty  pails  to  take  back  and  till.  A  responsible 
worker  takes  the  tickets  from  the  pails  when  they 
have  been  emptied.  They  are  counted  at  night  and 
each  picker  is  paid  according  to  the  number  of  pails 
he  picks.  This  encourages  the  best  pickers  to  work 
fast.  We  can  manage  with  not  over  two-thirds  as 
many  pickers  as  formerly,  and  the  fruit  is  better 
picked  than  by  day  work.  The  foreman  adjusts  the 
rate  per  pail  to  correspond  to  the  character  of  the 
crop,  so  that  the  best  pickers  can  earn  up  to  $6  a 
day  and  the  fairly  good  picker  $4.  The  foreman 
must  be  judicious,  and  assign  the  trees  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  pickers  fairly,  so  they  have  equal  opportuni¬ 
ties.  if  any  fruit  is  found  to  be  unduly  bruised  or 
undesirable  the  ticket  in  the  pail  tells  at  once  who 
the  offender  is  and  he  is  called  and  shown  wherein 


some  respect  for  the  strength  and  agility  of  an  en¬ 
raged  bear. 

The  hot  weather,  combined  with  plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture,  has  caused  immense  leaf  growth,  and  hay  is  a 
big  crop.  This,  combined  with  both  scarce  and  high- 
priced  labor,  finds  many  acres  of  grass  uncut  August 
20,  and  we  hear  of  farms  cutting  10  to  20  tons  of 
hay  where  the  grass  would  be  given  away,  but  it 
is  too  far  for  our  men  to  take  advantage  of  it.  A 
Summer  resident  offered  to  give  them  13  acres  of 
excellent  grass,  but  it  was  20  miles  away  from  home. 

Cheap  feed  makes  the  price  of  cows  high,  one  man 
saying  anything  that  looked  like  a  new  milk  cow 
was  priced  at  $100  with  the  best  around  $200  for 
grades.  But  one  cattle  dealer  prophesies  cheap  cows 
in  1931.  “You  don’t  know  how  many  heifers  are  be¬ 
ing  raised.”  This  sounds  good,  as  it  has  seemed 
wicked  to  see  such  handsome  well-bred  heifer  calves 
in  the  trucks  going  to  market.  One  thing  perhaps 
he  did  not  take  into  account  is  the  number  of  cows 
now  giving  milk  that  will  be  dead  in  1931. 

One  thing  that  attracts  our  notice  is  the  number  of 
aged  cows  in  the  herd.  Some  are  perhaps  being  kept 
for  the  sake  of  their  calves,  but  many  are  kept 
probably  because  they  cannot  be  sold  for  half  enough 
to  buy  a  young  cow. 

More  interest  in  potatoes  in  our 
county  is  shown  each  year,  and  they 
have  made  a  wonderful  top  growth ; 
some  complain  of  a  poor  set  but  they 
do  every  year.  Errol  planted  a  few 
hills  of  potatoes  July  2,  and  has  just 
brought  in  a  potato  nearly  as  large  as 
a  hen's  egg  from  his  late  planting. 

The  man  from  “Long  Acres”  asked 
“Where  are  the  A  spike-tooth  har¬ 
rows?”  Why,  here  in  Vermont.  They 
are  still  often  used  on  old  ground,  as  a 
smoothing  harrow  and  to  harrow  in 
grain.  Our  own  is  the  double  A,  one 
A  built  inside  the  other.  Father  used 
two  A's,  and  hitched  one  behind  the 
other. 

The  cat  hole  is  still  in  existence  in 
most  old  Vermont  farmhouses,  many  of 
them  having  a  shingle  hung  at  the  top, 
for  the  door,  and  Puss  put  her  foot 
under  the  lower  corner  of  the  shingle, 
raised  it  a  bit,  put  in  her  nose  and 
then  went  through,  and  I  spent  many 
happy  interested  minutes  in  childhood, 
watching  Beauty  teach  her  various 
babies  how  to  raise  their  door. 

The  family  wise  enough  to  choose  a 
home  on  a  side  road  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated.  “Let  me  dwell  in  a  house  by  the 
side  of  the  road  and  be  a  friend  to 
man”  is  a  most  commendable  motto, 
but  give  thanks  more  when  it  is  a 
side  road  you  dwell  on.  First  it  is 
quieter,  safer  for  the  children,  chick¬ 
ens  and  cats.  Then  the  amount  of 
thieving  on  the  main  thoroughfares  is 
more  than  is  often  realized,  and  one 
lady  told  me  there  was  seldom  a  night 
during  the  Summer  they  were  not 
aroused  by  tourists,  directions  asked, 
out  of  oil,  gas  or  tools,  camping  privi¬ 
leges  asked,  or  taken  without  asking. 

Besides,  let  me  say  you  will  probably 
hare  a  better  chance  to  enjoy  your 
fruit  and  vegetables.  It  is  discourag¬ 
ing  to  come  home  and  find  your  choic¬ 
est  that  you  were  saving  for  your 
family  and  friends  had  been  pilfered 
while  you  went  for  a  little  ride. 

Then,  too,  the  dust  is  of  course 
much  less  and  usually  homes  upon  the 
State  road  are  appraised  higher  for 
taxation,  but  the  fact  still  remains  that 
the  side  road  home  is  as  good  a  shelter 
and  the  farm  just  as  productive. 

Just  now  Vermont  is  having  another 
panther  story.  This  one  comes  from 
Orange  County.  Reliable  people  report 
seeing  the  animal,  and  a  friend  lost 
poultry  last  year  by  an  unusual  ani¬ 
mal.  He  seemed  to  be  shy,  quick, 
stealthy,  strong  and  ingenious,  all 
panther-like  characteristics. 

A  tourist  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Quebec,  go¬ 
ing  up  one  side  of  the  Green  Mountains  and  down 
the  other,  said  they  found  good  roads  all  the  way, 
while  another  friend  just  made  a  trip  to  Northern 
Vermont  going  by  roads  near  the  center  of  the  State, 
and  they  found  good  roads  all  the  way.  Perhaps  this 
may  answer  some  questions  as  to  whether  to  visit 
Vermont  in  1928  or  not.  mrs.  j.  x.  w. 

Windham  Co.,  Vt. 


Pump  Cylinders  too  Low 

WE  HAVE  two  four-inch  cased  wells  around  60 
feet  deep.  Different  drillers  put  down  the 
wells  and  both  installed  cylinders  over  20  feet  down. 
Both  wells  are  pumped  by  hand,  being  located  in 
woods  pastures  where  the  amount  of  water  used 
does  not  make  power  pumping  desirable.  One  of 
these  wells  has  been  down  28  years  and  the  other 
about  18  years  . 

Our  tenant  has  small  boys  who  can  do  the  pump¬ 
ing,  so  we  got  new  pumps  at  both  places  last  Spring. 
On  the  advice  of  an  experienced  pump  man  we  tried 
one  pump  with  cylinder  attached  immediately  to  the 
pump,  for  water  was  known  to  rise  within  15  feet 
of  the  surface  at  all  seasons.  The  pumping  was 
marvellously  easier,  so  the  second  pump  was  in¬ 
stalled  with  cylinder  four  feet  down  instead  of  on 
a  20-foot  section  of  pipe,  24  feet  down  the  casing. 

During  the  46  years  that  these  two  wells  have 
been  pumped  the  people  who  did  the  pumping  had 


he  must  do  better  in  order  to  hold  his  job. 

In  examining  McIntosh  in  storage  one  finds  some 
carefully  handled  apples  as  smooth  to  the  touch  as 
billiard  balls.  Others  are  so  covered  with  numerous 
small  bruises  that  the  hand  cannot  find  a  smooth 
spot  as  large  as  a  quarter.  .Tumble-packed  apples  re¬ 
ceive  these  bruises  and  even  stem  punctures  where 
they  touch  each  other.  To  avoid  this  we  scatter  suf¬ 
ficient  shredded  paper  so  as  to  separate  the  apples 
slightly  or  lay  the  larger  ones  between  layers  of 
cardboard,  which  we  coat  with  oil  to  prevent  its 
absorbing  moisture  from  the  apples.  The  saving  in 
waste  and  loss  of  weight  and  the  satisfaction  given 
our  customers  much  more  than  offset  the  cost  and 
trouble  involved.  E.  stuart  hubbard. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y, 


Live  News  from  Vermont 

A  STRANGER  stopped  to  chat  a  minute  while 
waiting  for  his  nephew : 

“It  is  a  hot  day,”  and  his  astonishing  reply  was, 
“I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  not  hot,  and  you  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  be  hot,”  and  then  he  told  of  the 


heat  conditions  of  his  more  southern  city  until  we 
could  fairly  feel  the  sizzling  heat  of  the  pavements 
and  the  fireproof  buildings  that  did  not  cool  off  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  while  for  some  days  the  mercury  had 
been  above  100  degrees. 

So  in  the  recent  hot  wave  his  words  came  back 
when  the  thermometer  told  us  it  was  nearly  110  de¬ 
grees  in  the  sun,  while  in  the  nearby  village  a  friend 
said  it  was  118  degrees. 

Y'et  to  the  stranger  it  probably  was  “not  hot.”  Do 
the  Eskimos  complain  of  the  heat,  too? 

As  the  season  advances  we  hear  more  and  mox-e  of 
tourists  being  advised  to  keep  out  of  Vermont  be¬ 
cause  of  road  conditions  following  our  November 
flood,  some  even  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  Vermont 
does  not  want  tourists  this  year. 

Nothing  could  be  much  farther  from  the  truth. 
Certainly  Vermont  wants  tourists,  and  the  more  the 
better,  for  tourists  will  help  our  State.  They  will 
buy  a  little  here  and  there  and  then  go  home  and 
tell  their  friends  that  the  spirit  of  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  boys  still  lives,  in  spite  of  all  we  hear  of  the 
youth  of  today.  They  will  be  the  men  and  women 
of  tomorrow. 

To  illustrate,  at  one  place  where  road  repairs 
were  going  on  a  bear  came  shuffling  out  of  the  woods 
for  a  drink  at  the  brook.  The  wind  being  against 
him  he  did  not  smell  the  men,  and  he  is  near¬ 
sighted.  One  of  the  young  men  seized  a  pick  and 
started  with,  “Come  on,  boys,  let’s  kill  him.”  I  wish 
I  could  add  they  killed  him,  but  some  have  a  whole¬ 
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to  work  more  than  twice  as  hard  and 
pumped  less  water  than  these  two  boys 
now  pump  with  gase — yet  both  pumps 
were  installed  by  experienced  well  men. 
In  our  section  when  a  good  vein  of  water 
is  tapped,  about  60  feet  deep  and  30  feet 
in  rock,  the  water  immediately  rises  and 
in  dry  weather  stands  about  15  feet  down 
in  the  casing.  Wells  of  this  type  are  al¬ 
ways  pumpable  with  cylinder  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pump,  they  pump  happily 
easier  and  repairs  to  the  cylinder  (such 
as  new  valves)  are  put  on  in  a  few 
minutes  instead  of  having  to  draw  a 
cylinder  20  or  30  feet  out  of  the  casing. 

Delaware  Co.,  O.  G.  p.  williams. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

One  factor  which  is  big  with  possibili¬ 
ties  in  building  up  agriculture  is  cheaper 
electric  light  and  power.  The  Michigan 
State  Grange  has  for  several  years  been 
a  leading  advocate  of  providing  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  farms  with  electricity  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  The  Grangers  of 
the  Wolverine  State  point  to  their  neigh¬ 
bors  across  the  northern  border  as  being 
in  advance  of  the  United  States  in  this 
matter  of  cheap  electric  power,  as  the 
Canadian  government  has  already  made 
splendid  progress  in  providing  for  the 
people  of  the  rural  communities  of  the 
Dominion  electric  light  and  power  at 
prices  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Both  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
State  of  Michigan  have  an  abundance  of 
the  finest  of  water  power  and  it  is  the 
earnest  wish  of  Michigan  farmers,  led  by 
the  Granges  of  the  State,  that  this  mighty 
force  be  harnessed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  farmer  and  his  family  may  have  the 
great  blessings  which  follow  the  electric 
current. 

Michigan  is  one  of  the  great  agricul¬ 
tural  States,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  great 
Grange  States.  For  several  years  it  has 
stood  among  the  leaders  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  new  Granges  and  in  the  growth 
of  Juvenile  Granges  it  also  holds  a  lead¬ 
ing  place. 

Michigan  has  over  600  Grange  units, 
with  a  total  membership  of  over  30,000. 
It  has  about  50  Juvenile  Granges,  with 
about.  1,300  members.  In  the  year  1926, 
Michigan  stood  second  among  the  Grange 
States  as  to  new  Granges  organized  and 
fourth  as  to  new  Juvenile  organizations. 

October  is  the  month  in  which  the 
Michigan  State  Grange  holds  its  annual 
session.  The  Master  of  the  Michigan 
State  Grange  is  George  F.  Roxburgh  of 
Reed  City,  and  the  secretary  is  Mrs. 
•Maude  E.  Lovejoy  of  Perry.  The  coming 
session  will  be  the  55th  annual  session. 

State  Overseer,  E.  E.  Salisbury,  who  is 
also  one  of  the  Regional  Deputies  of  the 
State  Grange,  in  his  annual  report  as 
deputy,  makes  a  recommendation  which 
could  with  profit  be  considered  in  other 
State  Granges.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
urgent  need  of  care  in  the  action  taken 
by  the  Grange  on  questions  of  public  in¬ 
terest,  because  the  public  is  watching  to 
see  what  position  the  great  farm  frater¬ 
nity  takes  in  these  matters  of  general  in¬ 
terest.  Overseer  Salisbury  makes  the 
valuable  suggestion  that  every  Grange 
have  a  public  service  committee,  by 
whom  all  communications  received  by  the 
Grange  should  be  considered  carefully, 
later  reporting  back  .to  the  Grange  their 
opinion  of  the  matter  presented.  In  this 
way  hasty  and  improper  action  will  be 
avoided.  In  many  cases,  he  truthfully 
says,  important  matters  are  not  consid¬ 
ered  and  the  communications  thrown  into 
the  waste-basket  f6r  lack  of  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  as  to  their  merits. 

Mrs.  Maud  Mumford,  the  efficient  Juve¬ 
nile  deputy  of  the  Michigan  State 
Grange,  voices  a  common  experience 
among  the  Granges  of  all  States  when 
she  says  that  the  great  hindrance  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Granges 
is  to  secure  good  Matrons  to  have  charge 
of  the  Juveniles.  So  few  wish  to  give  up 
their  time  or  make  the  necessary  sacri¬ 
fice  called  for,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
Matron.  Mrs.  Mumford  declares  that 
there  is  no  line  of  endeavor  which  will 
give  so  much  comfort  and  enjoyment  as 
trying  to  help  mold  the  character  and 
lives  of  these  boys  and  girls.  As  she 
says,  “The  Juvenile  members  of  today 
will  be  the  homemakers  and  the  Grange 
officers  of  tomorrow.” 

The  Michigan  Patron,  a  quarterly  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  direction  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Grange,  has  been  a  large  fac¬ 
tor  in  building  up  a  strong,  active  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Granges  of  the  State. 

Michigan  is  one  of  the  State  Granges 
which  has  adopted  an  Armenian  orphan, 
an  appropriation  having  been  made  to 
care  for  one  of  these  Near  East  waifs. 

There  is  little  cause  for  fear  that  the 
American  farmer  will  sink  to  the  level  of 
European  peasants,  when  nearly  200 
farm  women  leave  their  homes  to  spend 
a  week  in  the  study  of  farm  and  home 
problems,  as  was  the  case  in  Michigan, 
at  the  Farm  Women’s  Institute,  held  at 
the  Michigan  State  College  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  State  Grange  and 
the  State  College.  These  women  from 
the  farms  had  caught  the  vision  of  con¬ 
tinuing  their  education  that  they  might 
make  better  farm  homes.  The  American 
farm  home  seems  likely  to  hold  its  place 
as  the  foundation  of  the  best  in  American 
citizenship. 


Notes  from  a  Jersey  Garden 

The  many  frequent  rains  lately  have 
had  the  effect  of  making  things  grow  like 
magic,  and  especially  the  weeds  and  grass, 
but  there  is  one  satisfaction  that  it  al¬ 
ways  falls  equally  on  the  “just  and  un¬ 
just,”  and  the  country  never  looked  green¬ 
er  or  more  beautiful.  Flowering  plants 
of  all  kinds  have  done  particularly  well, 
and  •the  small  dwarf  Dahlias  (Coltness 
Hybrid)  are  now  showing  a  number  of 
their  handsome  single  flowers.  Some  of 
these  are  very  peculiar,  both  in  color  and 
habit  of  growth,  and  it  is  hoped  may  lead 
to  an  entirely  new  i-ace  of  this  popular 
plant.  At  all  events  their  short,  stocky 
growth  and  free  blooming  characteristics 
will  be  sure  to  make  them  pleasing  to 
many  people. 

Ricinus  Gibsoni,  with  its  deep  purple 
leaves  and  fine  habit  of  growth,  is  now 
making  a  fine  show  and  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  different  sorts  of  the  cas¬ 
tor  oil  plants  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  of  its  class.  For 
large  flower  beds  or  lawns  or  as  a  back¬ 
ground  it  is  extremely  fine,  and  although 
an  old  variety  it  is  worthy  of  much  more 
general  cultivation. 

Blackberries  have  grown  exceedingly 
well  this  season,  and  having  had  good 
care  last  season  the  fruit  has  been  large 
and  juicy.  After  fruiting  the  old  canes 
should  always  be  cut  out  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  get  dry,  as  this  always  gives  the 
new  canes  more  room,  and  if  these  are 
well  grown  it  will  show  both  in  size  and 
quality  of  fruit  the  following  season. 

Hardy  or  perennial  Phloxes  seem  to  have 
done  well  almost  everywhere,  and  where 
seed  is  saved  from  these  it  is  particular¬ 
ly  desirable  to  save  only  from  the  bright¬ 
est  and  best  of  the  different  colors.  Neg¬ 
lect  of  this  is  often  the  reason  many  peo¬ 
ple  find  their  Phloxes  deteriorating,  and 
after  a  while  nearly  all  the  finest  dis¬ 
appear  and  there  is  a  large  preponderance 
of  dull  purple  flowers. 

Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow  is  now  in  its 
full  glory  and  the  large  double  yellow 
flowers  are  always  attractive  and  it  is  a 
plant  that  is  so  hardy  that  it  almost  takes 
care  of  itself.  Those  growing  here  are 
on  the  crown  of  a  hill  where  the  soil  is 
always  extremely  dry,  yet  they  thrive 
and  bloom  finely  every  year. 

A  batch  of  the  large-flowered  red  mig¬ 
nonette  has  been  quite  an  attraction  late¬ 
ly,  as  the  flowers  are  handsome  as  well 
as  extremely  fragrant,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  large  bright  yellow  variety. 
Both  of  these  should  be  more  grown  than 
they  are,  as  they  are  extremely  nice  for 
cut  flowers  for  the  dwelling-house,  and 
always  appreciated  by  flower  lovers. 

A  glance  out  of  the  window  at  the  wa¬ 
ter  garden  reminds  me  that  many  of  our 
native  plants  are  very  handsome,  and  as 
1  write  the  bright  blue  flowers  of  the 
Pontederia  show  up  finely  with  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  striped  leaved  aquatic 
Acorns  Japonica  variegata  and  the  large 
leaved  lotus  of  the  Egyptian  type.  Con¬ 
trast  in  color,  shape  of  leaves,  etc.,  often 
has  much  to  do  with  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  garden,  and  we  all  appre¬ 
ciate  the  general  effect,  and  sometimes 
almost  without  knowing  why.  Hydran¬ 
geas  are  now  in  full  bloom  almost  every¬ 
where  and  occasionally  one  sees  an  im¬ 
mense  plant  of  the  old  variety  of  an  in¬ 
tensely  rich  blue  color.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  is  intensified  by  iron  in  the  soil 
and  it  is  well  worth  testing  by  working 
some  iron  filings  into  the  soil  should  this 
color  be  desired.  Do  not  however  use 
enough  to  cake  or  mass  together  as  a 
very  small  quantity  is  all  that  can  be 
absorbed  by  the  plants  in  any  event. 
Gladiolus  Marechal  Foch  is  an  extremely 
fine  variety  of  a  lovely  shade  of  pink,  and 
this  season  the  flowers  have  been  of  an 
immense  size,  far  surpassing  in  beauty 
anything  I  have  seen  of  this  color.  While 
not  a  new  variety  this  will  be  found  a 
decidedly  good  one,  and  particularly  valu¬ 
able  when  flowers  are  desired  for  cutting, 
as  it  harmonizes  well  in  general  use. 

Hall’s  Japanese  honeysuckle  is  well 
known  as  probably  the  best  of  these 
climbing  vines,  and  one  sample  here  has 
managed  to  reach  into  and  up  a  large 
.lilac  bush.  The  white  and  yellow  flow¬ 
ers  on  top  have  given  the  bush  a  very 
peculiar  look  and  the  delicate  perfume 
can  easily  be  detected  when  strolling  or 
walking  near  it.  h.  w.  hales. 


Doings  at  Long  Acres 

Second  cutting  of  Alfalfa  effectually 
removes  all  fears  of  a  hay  shortage  as  it 
is  much  better  than  the  first.  Another 
feature  is  that  it  is  being  cut  very  early 
and  warm  showers  are  so  frequent  that 
prospects  are  good  for  third  cutting, 
which  will  be  something  unusual  for 
Michigan.  This  has  been  the  best  grow¬ 
ing  Summer  we  have  had  for  years  de¬ 
spite  a  cold  and  backward  Spring,  as  hot 
waves  have  followed  one  another  with 
melting  frequency  accompanied  by  fine 
showers  which  make  corn  fairly  stretch 
itself.  If  I  had  not  seen  com  growing 
so  tall  I  could  not  reach  the  ear  stand¬ 
ing  on  tiptoe,  I  would  not  have  believed 
that  it  could  grow  -so  tall,  but  corn  In 
the  corn  belt,  farther  west,  frequently 
grows  that  •tall.  My  own  corn  of  the 
Gar  variety  grows  a  small  and  spindling 
stalk,  but  a  very  fat  ear  with  a  small 
cob.  We  are  .too  far  north  for  the  real 
Reid’s  Yellow  Dent  to  mature,  although 
our  frost  date  averages  October  10. 

Some  Fruit  Heroes. — I  have  discov¬ 
ered  two  men  of  thi^  community  who  are 
either  brave  heroes  or  gluttons  for  pun¬ 


ishment.  One  has  30  acres  of  dewberries 
and  the  other  has  20  acres  of  gooseberries. 
Another  possible  solution  is  that  both 
may  keep  hired  men  as  I  have  frequently 
noticed,  that  when  a  bad  job  is  to  be 
done  the  boss  has  business  in  town  or  is 
needed  at  the  house.  The  mere  thought 
of  putting  up  30  acres  of  dewberries  is 
enough  to  make  my  overalls  shiver,  while 
those  gooseberries  with  their  myriad 
thorns  call  for  a  suit  of  ancient  armor. 
Anyway  a  man  who  engages  in  fruit,  rais¬ 
ing  is  in  for  a  lot  of  grief.  When  a  sec¬ 
tion  is  given  over  to  a  certain  crop,  all 
the  pests.  which  afflict  that  crop  gather 
and  multiply.  Tear  psylla,  codling  moth, 
curculio  and  San  Jose  scale  are  bad 
enough  but  please  keep  your  Japanese 
beetles  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  as  we  have  troubles  enough 
without  having  to  fight  that  bug. 

Brown  Rot  in  Grapes. — Brown  rot 
has  made  its  annual  appearance  with 
weather  conditions  ideal  for  spread. 
Warm,  humid  weather  with  frequent 
showers  followed  by  a  boiling  hot  sun 
brings  on  the  brown  rot  regardless  of 
spray  or  dust.  That  is  one  reason  why  I 
like  and  practice  clean  culture  in  the 
vineyards,  as  rows  which  are  clean  of 
weeds  and  grass,  dry  out  quickly  and  al¬ 
low  for  circulation  of  air.  The  boys  and 
I  are  busily  engaged  in  giving  the  vine¬ 
yards  a  scouring  and  it  is  very  noticeable 
that.  the  clean  rows  have  the  leaves 
dancing  merrily  in  the  breeze  while  the 
weedy  rows  hang  stiff  and  quiet.  It  is 
some  job  to  hoe  weeds  from  under  a 
grape  row  with  the  mercury  in  the  ther¬ 
mometer  trying  to  bust  the  top  off  the 
tube,  but  we  take  frequent  rests  and  a 
long  nooning.  Spraying  and  dusting  are 
both  beneficial  as  they  control  insects  and 
help  to  hold  abundant  foliage,  but  when 
brown  rot  strikes,  it  is  apparently  as  bad 
on  the  sprayed  vineyards  as  on  the  un¬ 
sprayed.  l.  B.  r. 
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.urpee’s 

Bulb 
Book 


Brilliant  Tulips,  sweet- 
scented  Hyacinths,  Crocus, 
Daffodils,  Peonies,  Iris,  and 
many  others  that  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  fall . read 

all  about  them  in  Burpee’s 
Bulb  Book.  It  tells  you  of 
the  bulbs  for  winter  bloom¬ 
ing  in  the  house,  and  gives 
complete  descriptions  of 
the  showy  flowers  that  will 
bloom  in  your  garden  from 
early  spring  until  fall. 
Burpee’s  Bulb  Book  is  free. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 


TEAR  HERE - 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

SEED  GROWERS  PHILADELPHIA 
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You  Can  Follow  in 
His  Footsteps! 

Wm.H.  Wehner, 
leghany  Co.,  Penn.* 
has  sold  $3,125.45 
worth  of  Stark  Flow¬ 
ering  Shrubs,  Shade 

Trees,  Roses  and  Fruit 
Trees  in  the  past  4  months. 

Aided  by  our  New, De  Luxe 
Home  Grounds  Beautify¬ 
ing  Book  (finestever  pub¬ 
lished)  and  big  Nation¬ 
al  Advertising  Cam¬ 
paign,  he  has  cleaned 
up  over  $850.00  per 
month  in  sales  regularly. 

Thousands  of  Other 
Men  and  Women  Doing  Well  Joo 

Selling  Stark  Shrubs  and  Trees  is 
healthful,  pleasant,  profitable— pre¬ 
vious  experience  not  needed,  be¬ 
cause  this  new  book  makes  the  sales 

for  you — you  are  paid  weekly  big  extra 
Sales  Prizes  and  Cash  Bonuses,  too.  Sales 
Making  Outfit  Free.  Work  in  spare  time 
and  cash  in  Big,  especially  this  year  when 
tens  of  thousands  everywhere  are  Beautify¬ 
ing  their  Home  Grounds.  Write  for  Special 
Proposition.  Send  Coupon. 

Address  Box  S.W.  208 

STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  112  Years 


W.Webner,Penn. 


YOUR  Opportunity 
COUPON!  Uselt  TODAY 


STARK  NURSERIES,  Box  S.W.  208 

Louisiana,  Mo.  R.  N.  Y.  9-8-28 

Send  me — without  one  cent  of  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation  on  my  part — complete  details  of  your 
Stark  Salesmen’s  proposition. 

Name _ _ _ - _ 

P.O . 

St.  or  R.F.D... - State _ 


Buy  direct  from  New  York  State’s  oldest 
growers  and  save  money.  Stock  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  healthy,  true-to-name.  New  catalog 
sent  FREE.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

Free  delivery  to  your  door  —  see  catalog. 
MAI.ONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..Inc. 
13  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Flower  and  Berry  Plants 

for  September  and  October  Planting 

S35  varieties  of  Hollyhocks,  Columbines,  Delphiniums, 
Oriental  Poppies,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Irises,  Anemones  and 
other  Perennial  Flower  Plants  that  live  outdoors  during 
winter  and  will  bloom  next  summer  and  every  summer 
for  many  years.  Also  Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Asparagus, 
Grape  Plants.  Catalogue  kbek. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


SEED  WHEAT 

AND  RYE 

Certified  Seed  of  Sfafe  Tested  Varieties, 

Free  from  cockle,  vetch,  garlic,  chess,  quack,  etc. 

Write  for  Description  and  Prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Bex  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


ONCE  USED 

Good,  clean  Bushel  Hampers 
and  Bushel  Stave  Baskets  with 
lids.  Peach andTomato Carriers, 
Onion  Crates,  Barrels.  All  binds 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Packages. 
Let  us  quote  you. 

The  Empty  Package  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R  136  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y- 


■  ACT  This  small  notice  of  the  most  wonderful 
I  Iris  bargain  in  the  world  is  not  lost  if 
you  see  it.  Think  of  it  :  20  different  varieties  of 

gorgeous  flowered  Irises,  labeled  and  postpaid  for  only 
SI.  Six  orders  for  only  $5.  Very  Special:  1  Am- 
bassadeur;  1  Mother  of  Pearl  and  1  Gov.  Hughes  for 
only  SI.  Six  orders  for  only  S5.  Mixed  Irises  only 
S3. SO  per  100,  postpaid.  Tell  your  neighbors.  Irises 
beautify  the  Garden  when  it  is  bare  of  other  color, 
Irises  will  grow  in  all  soils  anywhere.  Orders  filled  now. 
Circular  free.  A.  B  .  KATKAMIER,  MACEDON,  N.  Y 


“NORTHERN  GROWN  PERENNIALS” 

Try  our  Northern  Grown  Perennials,  they  are  always 
strong  in  vitality  and  Hull  of  PEP.  Nearly  200  varieties 
to  select  from.  Free  catalogues  on  Strawflowers  and 
Perennials  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

CHEQUAMEG0H  FLOWER  GARDENS,  V.  E.  Brubaker.  Mgr-.Wuhliurn.  Wis. 


CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES,  100— $4.00 

Caco,  20— S4.  Cal.  Privet,  18  to  24  inches,  100—  S3. SO. 
12  to  18  inches,  100— S2.60.  1  OO  Barberry,  Oto.10  inches, 

SS  per  100.  Ail  tlrst.  Post  or  express  prepaid.  Bargain 
List  free.  BARNHART’S  NURSERY  -  Beltsville,  Md 
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The  Household  Painter 


Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Bulb  Book. 

506 


Name 


by  A,  Aahmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 


R.D.  or  St 


P.O 


State 


Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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the  right  tool  saves  time 

A  FAST  DIGGER 

A  potato  hook  that  owes  its  great 

aularity  to  its  light  weight,  perfect 
mce  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
diamond  shaped  tines  penetrate  the 
soil.  The  swan  neck  gives 
lots  of  clearance  in  trashy 
ground. 

The  brand  True  Temper 
is  burned  in  the  handle 
to  mark  each  hook  as  the 
best  tool  of  its  kind  that 
can  be  made. 

The  American  Fork 
and  Hoe  Company 
General  Olfices: 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Makoro  of  Farm  and 
Garden  Toole  for 
over  100 


You’ll  Do  More 
Playing — With 
Running  Water 

SAVE  yourself  an  hour  •  day— 
the  time  you  spend  going  to 
nndjfrom  the  well — and  use  it  in 
play  and  recreation. 

Save  yourself  all  the  hard  drudg- 
ery  of  pumping  every  drop  of 
water  that  you  use  for  washing, 
cooking,  bathing  and  a  hundred 
other  things  —  and  enjoy  your 
added  hour  of  play. 

You  can  play  more — at  a  cost  of 
only  2c  a  day  —  by  installing  a 
Dcming  Marvel  Home  Water 
System.  It’s  the  cheapest  fun 
you’ll  ever  have.  Let  us  tell  you 
all  about  it  today.  Call  or  write. 

RALPH  B.  CARTER  COMPANY 
126  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

J.  F.  CONANT 

Railway  Terminal  Warehouse 
Green  Island,  Troy,  New  York 

ROOT.  NEAL  &  COMPANY 
178  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York 

L.  F.  BEERS 
8  N.  Water  Street 
Rochester,  New  York 

CHAS.  J.  JAGER  COMPANY 
15  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

STEPHEN  B.  CHURCH 
Seymour,  Conn. 


In  the  Champlain  Valley 

(Editorial  Correspondence) 

No.  II 

In  the  Wm.  Everett  &  Son.  orchard  an 
interesting  experiment  with  nitrate  of 
soda  was  seen.  This  orchard  contains 
about  1,500  trees.  The  block  to  which 
attention  was  called  consisted  of  000  trees 
about  18  years  old,  mainly  Snow  and 
Wealthy.  Through  the  center  is  a  row 
of  M'dlntosh,  where  nitrate  has  been  used 
in  varying  quantities  and  at  different 
times  for  three  years.  Some  trees  had 
received  10  lbs.  per  year  for  the  three 
years ;  others  got  alternately  5  and  10 
lbs. ;  and  others  had  5  or  10  the  first 
year  only.  Effort  is  being  made  to  learn 
what  the  carry-over  effect  of  a  first  ap¬ 
plication  of  nitrate  may  be.  More  about 
it  will  be  known  after  this  year’s  crop  is 
harvested  and  next  year’s  start  of  the 
trees  is  seen.  At  present  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  evidence  is  the  contrast  between  the 
several  check  trees  in  the  row  and  those 
which  had  received  any  nitrate.  The 
untreated  trees  were  decidedly  lacking  in 
foliage,  color  and  fruit  development. 

Mr.  Everett  explained  that  the  soil  con¬ 
taining  this  block  was  quite  poor  when  the 
trees  were  set,  and  had  been  only  mod¬ 
erately  manured.  The  effect  of  nitrate 
application  -would  naturally  be  less  strik¬ 
ing  on  soil  higher  in  fertility,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  about  what  it  will  do  in  stim¬ 
ulation  and  putting  green  pigment  in 
leaves  where  needed.  Will  this  sort  of 
encouragement  help  in  getting  a  set  of 
fruit?  There  has  been  hope  of  this,  hut 
nothing  conclusive  in  that  line  has  been 
noted  here  yet  over  the  period  of  years 
under  observation.  It  is  hard  to  figure 
such  things  with  exactness  in  orchard 
work.  The  effect  of  soluble  fertilizer  on 
truck  crops  is  more  easily  estimated, 
and  they  may  he  “whipped  up”  just  the 
amount  the  skillful  gardener  desires. 
With  trees  we  see  only  part  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer’s  work  the  year  applied.  The  re¬ 
mainder  must  be  judged  by  whht  we  think 
ought  to  happen. 

Some  time  was  spent  at  the  Northern 
Orchard,  of  which  Amos  S.  Avery  is 
manager.  This  has  165  acres  in  orchard. 
The  largest  block  is  90  acres,  containing 
1.500  trees,  all  hut  500  of  which  are  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  the  others  being  Snow  and  Tol- 
man  Sweet.  Last  year  10.000  barrels 
were  harvested,  90  per  cent  being  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  The  «et  is  rather  light  this  sea¬ 
son,  although  there  was  good  bloom. 
Doubtless  the  very  unfavorable  weather 
just  when  this  orchard  was  in  blossom 
may  be  the  main  reason  for  poor  pollina¬ 
tion. 

At  the  J.  L.  Atwood  orchard,  special 
notice  was  taken  of  a  large  block  of 
mature  McIntosh,  35  to  10  years  old. 
The  trees  were  mainly  in  thrifty  condition 
and  evidently  receiving  more  than  ordin¬ 
ary  care.  The  bearing  record  of  this 
orchard  is  unusual. 

Mr.  Atwood  was  asked  how  he  did  it. 
“I  don’t  do  it,”  he  replied,  “I  let  the 
Lord  do  it.”  As  his  spray  rigs  were 
just  making  the  ninth  application  for 
the  season,  it  is  evident  that  he  believes 
that  the  Lord  helps  those  that  help  them¬ 
selves.  There  was,  however,  nothing  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  treatment  of  this  orchard  that 
would  account  for  its  persistently  heavy 
bearing,  nor  could  the  lighter  sets  of 
some  other  orchards  be  traced  to  neglect. 
The  trees  have  merely  “said  their  say” 
about  it,  leaving  their  owners  to  interpret 
the  reasons  as  best  they  can.  That  is 
part  of  the  fruit  growers  job. 

Brief  stops  were  made  at  some  other 
orchards  before  we  arrived  for  lunch  at 
an  inn  overlooking  Lake  Champlain. 

Next  week  some  of  the  afternoons’  do¬ 
ings  on  this  orchard  tour  will  be  men¬ 
tioned.  w.  w.  H. 


Indiana  Apples 

Secretary  Doyle  Zaring,  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Horticultural  Society,  writes  to 
The  It.  N.-Y.  on  August  15  as  follows : 

“The  Indiana  apple  prospects  this  year 
are  better  than  they  were  in  1927.  Stay- 
man  Winesap  and  Delicious  have  a  com¬ 
paratively  light  set  of  fruit.  Grimes  and 
Jonathans  are  set  heavy,  except  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  Present  in¬ 
dications  are  that  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  fruit  will  be  fine  this  year.  The  crop 
will  probably  be  about  55  per  cent  of  the 
1926  crop.  I  might  add  that  early  va¬ 
rieties,  including  Duchess,  Transparent 
and  Wealthy,  have  yielded  good  crops 
this  time.” 


of  profit 

with  Page  Fence . . . 


For  45  years  Page  Fence  has 
helped  farmers  increase  farm 
profits.  It  protects  animals — 
turns  lost  grain  into  high-priced 
meat — aids  profitable  crop  ro¬ 
tation — and  builds  up  soil  fer¬ 
tility. 

Page  Fence  insures  lowest 


fence  costs.  It  is  made  from 
uniform  wire  of  highest  qual¬ 
ity,  covered  with  heavy  gal¬ 
vanizing,  in  either  staple  tie  or 
hinged  joint  type  of  knot. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
the  style  that  best  meets  your 
need. 


PAGE  STEEL  and  WIRE  COMPANY 


Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
FENCE  DEPARTMENT 
District  Offices:  Chicago  New  York  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco 
A  n  Associate  Company  of  the  American  Chain  Company,  Incorporated 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 


A  few  puffs  of  Cyanogas  “A”  Dust 
occasionally  in  the  rat  burrows  and 
holes,  and  your  farm  easily  can  be 
kept  rat-free.  Rats  can’t  get  away 
from  the  pest-poisoning  gas  that 
penetrates  the  runways  when  you 
use 


Sure,  swift  Cyanogas  “A”  Dust 
does  its  work  effectively,  without 
fuss  or  bother,  economically- 

If  you  haven’t  a  nearby  dealer, 
send  us  your  order  for  combi¬ 
nation  offer:  1-lb.  can  Cyanogas 
“A”  Dust,  one  No.  1  Cyanogas 
Duster.  $2.15,  express  collect. 

Write  for  folder  A-8 

AMERICAN  CYAN  A  MID  SALES  CO., 
INC. 

535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
420  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, Mo. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30 til  St.,  New  York 


CIDER  PRESSES 

Modern,  powerful,  com¬ 
plete,  all  sizes;  real 
moneymakers.  Suitable 
for  grape  juice  too.  Also 
filters,  bottle  fillers,  cap¬ 
pers,  pasteurizers,  evap¬ 
orators,  vinegar  gen¬ 
erators,  apple  washers, 
apple  butter  cookers. 
Get  into  a  business  that 
earns  big  profits.  Write 
for  catalog. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFCL  CO. 
834  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


^^Ditcher-Terracer  -  Grader 

All  steel.adiuatsble,  reversible.  Cute  V- 
ahaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tlltnv  or  lrrl- 
gation.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
houses  or  tractor.  XO  DAYS  FREE 
TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  & GraderCo..^^ 
Inc.  —  Box  1034 

Owensboro,  1 


For  farm  garden  and  orchard. 
Sizes  for  I  to  8  horses  and 
for  every  kind  of  tractor.  Alio 
special  disk  plowi  for  new 
land,  orchards  etc.  Write  for 
Illustrated  FREE  BOOK 
"The  Soil  and  hi  Tillage" 

:o.3i  maihsthigganum.conn. 


G“a  SHAWbualltRACTOR 


Fine  for  Truck  Gardens ,  Sma 
Farms, Estates. Does  the  wor 
of  6  men.  Plows,  seeds, 
tivatea,  runs,  b^Lt  machinery 
Single  or  Twin  Engines, 
riding  or  walking  types. 

Try  It  lO  Days 

ark 
U 


on  your  own  work  at  our 
£k.  Write or  LIBERAL^ 


SHAW  MFC.  CO, 


4709 


,  can 
bs  equipped 
with 
merit 
Pat. Tool 
Control 

FRONT  ST..  Galesburg,  Kan. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

There  has  been  very  little  change  in 
the  app\e  market  during  the  past  week 
and  the  interest  is  largely  local  as  sup¬ 
plies  are  nearly  all  from  nearby  orchards. 
Gravensteins  and  Wealtliies  are  two  of 
the  most  prominent  varieties  just  now 
and  they  have  been  selling  generally  at 
from  75c  to  $1.25  per  bushel.  Maiden 
Blush  also  sold  at  $1  to  $1.25  a  bushel. 
Considerable  interest  is  being  shown  in 
the  recent  crop  reports  concerning  the 
size  of  the  apple  crop  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  feeling  that  with  proper  grading  and 
marketing  the  apple  crop  can  be  handled 
to  advantage.  A  fairly  good  export  busi¬ 
ness  is  anticipated  and  if  the  Fall  apples 
are  marketed  in  the  Fall  and  not  kept 
over  into  December  and  January  there 
should  be  an  opportunity  to  market  the 
Winter  varieties  with  some  profit. 
Peaches  have  been  tending  upward  with 
the  gradual  decrease  in  receipts  of 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina  fruit.  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  Dela¬ 
ware  are  now  the  chief  source  of  supply 
but  their  total  does  not  equal  the  volume 
thrown  onto  the  market  earlier  in  the 
season  by  Georgia  and  North  Carolina. 
Elbertas  have  been  bringing  all  the  way 
from  $1.75  to  $2.50  a  bushel  and  Georgia 
Belles  from  $1.25  to  $2  a  bushel.  A  few 
Bartlett  pears  were  offered  which  worked 
out  at  from  50c  to  $1.25  per  %  bushel 
and  Seckels  ranged  $1  to  $2  per  %-bu. 
basket.  Cantaloupes  are  quite  plentiful 
with  Maryland  and  Delaware  jumbos  36s 
selling  $1.75  to  $2.50  a  crate.  Water¬ 
melons  have  been  bringing  25  to  30c  each 
and  elderberries  50  to  65c  per  %-bu. 
basket.  Carrots  have  been  in  fair  de¬ 
mand  with  New  York  stock  unwashed 
selling  around  $1.25  a  bushel.  Cucum¬ 
bers  are  coming  in  from  New  York  State, 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  with  Long 
Islands  bringing  up  to  $6  a  barrel  and 
New  Jerseys  75c  to  $1.50  per  %-bu. 
basket,  but  market  closed  weak.  New 
York  celery  has  been  bringing  $2.50  to 
$3  per  2-3  crate  and  Massachusetts  onion 
ranged  $2.50  to  $3  per  100-lb.  sack  for 
the  medium  to  large  sizes,  the  market 
closing  firm.  Lettuce  was  a  little  weaker 
but  good  prices  were  received,  best  west¬ 
ern  lettuce  ranging  $5  to  $6  a  crate  of 
four  to  five  dozen  heads  and  Western 
New  York  lettuce  was  quoted  $1.75  to 
$2.50  a  crate  of  two  dozen.  Tomatoes 
have  been  much  easier.  Supplies  have 
not  been  heavy  but  for  no  apparent  rea¬ 
son  the  demand  has  dropped  off  ana 
prices  declined,  best  Marglobes  selling  30 
to  70c  per  20-qt.  crates. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  for  the  week  amounted  to 
25,500  cases  or  about  five  thousand  cases 
more  than  for  the  week  previous.  How¬ 
ever,  there  were  not  enough  of  the  finer 
qualities  to  meet  trade  requirements  and 
prices  tended  upward.  Fresh  extra  firsts 
advanced  to  38c  a  dozen  and  fresh  firsts 
were  quoted  34  to  35c  a  dozen.  Under¬ 
grades  continued  to  move  very  slowly^  and 
fresh  seconds  averaged  about  31c.  Some 
sales  were  reported  at  47  to  49c  a  dozen 
for  very  carefully  selected  fresh  eggs 
which  were  put  up  especially  for  the  car¬ 
ton  trade.  Cold  storage  holdings  of  eggs 
continue  to  be  a  little  lighter  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  than  they  were  a  year  ago  and 
total  holdings  in  ten  principal  markets 
also  show  fewer  eggs  in  the  warehouses 
than  last  year. 

Live  poultry  was  irregular.  Large 
fowl  such  as  Plymouth  Rocks  sold  fairly 
well  but  White  Leghorns  were  weak  un¬ 
der  liberal  offerings.  Colored  fowl  were 
quoted  29  to  32c  a  lb.  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  24  to  25c.  By  the  last  of  the  week 
broilers  were  not  moving  as  well  as  they 
should,  large  Plymouth  Ilocks  declining 
to  36  to  38c  a  lb.  Smaller  sizes  sold  as 
low  as  33c  while  R.  I.  Reds  ranged  33  to 
36c  and  White  Leghorns  33  to  34c  a  lb. 
Ducks  were  in  good  demand  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  strengthened,  White  Pekin  selling  22 
to  25c  and  colored  as  low  as  20c  a  lb. 
Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  were  light  and 
market  firm,  although  the  market  was 
only  moderately  active.  Fresh-killed  fowl, 
in  'barrels,  and  weighing  5  to  5%  lbs. 
were  quoted  30  to  31c  a  lb.  Heavier 
fowl  were  not  as  desirable  and  sold  at 
lc  under  those  quoted  above  while  lighter 
weight  fowl  ranged  downward  to  23c  ac¬ 
cording  to  size.  Some  mixed  sizes  of 
broilers  were  received  in  barrels,  iced, 
which  worked  out  at  from  37  to  41c. 
Heavy  roosters  were  quoted  at  23  to  24c 
a  lb.  Cold  storage  holdings  in  the  local 
warehouses  are  lighter  than  a  year  ago 
by  over  375,000  lbs.  but  the  storage  hold¬ 
ings  for  the  ten  principal  markets  total 
about  the  same  as  last  year  at  this  time 
or  a  little  over  27,200,000  lbs. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  is  practically  no  No.  1  hay  in 
the  markets  but  dealers  are  well  supplied 
with  undergrades  which  have  been  mov¬ 
ing  very  slowly.  No.  2  Timothy  was  quot¬ 
ed  at  $16  to  $17  a  ton  and  No.  3  at  $14 
to  $15  a  ton.  Best  Timothy  clover  mixed 
moved  at  $15.50  to  $16  a  ton  and  straight 
rye  straw  $17  to  $20  a  ton.  Wheat  and 
oat  straw  averaged  about  $12.50  a  ton. 
During  the  first  three  weeks  in  August 
the  hay  receipts  of  the  country  were 
larger  than  last  year,  principally  in  the 


western  markets.  It  is  reported  that 
about  25  per  cent  more  Alfalfa  and  60 
per  cent  more  prairie  hay  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  terminal  markets  than  a  year 
ago  at  this  time.  B.  W.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  52c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  51c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  42c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  52c ;  minimum  weight,  all  eggs,  doz., 
24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  35c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c- ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c ;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c ; 
buttermilk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk, 
qt..  5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples, 
bu.,  $1.50 ;  beans,  dry,  8c ;  beets,  lb.,  4c ; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5<7;  graham  flour,  lb., 
5c ;  new  cabbage,  lb.,  3c ;  cabbage,  red, 
head,  6c ;  corn,  Yellow  Bantam,  doz. 
ears,  30c ;  corn,  white,  doz.  ears,  25c ; 
new  carrots,  bch,  5c ;  celery,  3  bclis,  25c ; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  12c ;  cucumbers,  6  for 
25c  ;  cucumbers,  home-grown,  100,  90c  ; 
endive,  lb.,  8c ;  horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c ; 
huckleberries,  qt.,  20c ;  blackberries,  long, 
qt.,  20c ;  leek,  bch,  5c ;  lettuce,  Iceland,  3 
heads,  25c ;  home-grown  lettuce,  bch,  5c ; 
onions,  pk.,  30c ;  onions,  green,  bch.,  5c ; 
new  potatoes,  pk.,  30c;  parsley,  bch,  10c; 
peppers,  doz.,  25c ;  pieplant,  2  lbs.  5c ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.10 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30 ; 
radishes,  bch,  5c ;  string  beans,  4  qts., 
25c ;  new  green  peas,  4  qts.,  25c ;  salsify, 
bch,  10c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach, 
pk.,  25c ;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c ;  tur¬ 
nips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c ;  tomatoes,  5  lbs., 
25c ;  Elberta  peaches,  bu.,  $1.75. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
38c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  38c ; 
light  fowls,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ;  pressed 
veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c ;  fresh 
ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ;  shoulder  roast 
pork,  lb.,  26c ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  55c ;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  15c ; 
mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork  steak,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  veal  cut¬ 
lets,  lb.,  55c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ; 
bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  38c ;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
40c ;  pork  loins,  lb.,  28c ;  whole  hams, 
lb.,  16c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.,  27c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c- ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture. ) 

This  market  is  being  largely  supplied 
with  nearby  produce  at  present.  Receipts 
have  been  moderately  heavy  with  buying 
quiet  and  comparatively  low  prices  rule 
on  many  commodities.  Apples,  lettuce, 
cabbage  and  onions  have  sold  reasonably 
well.  Potatoes  continue  low  in  price. 
Cucumbers  and  tomatoes  are  low  in  price 
and  draggy. 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy ; 
demand  fair.  Native  Gravensteins,  ord., 
75c  to  $1.35 ;  fancy,  $1.50  to  $2.  Duchess, 
75c  to  $1.35 ;  large  Williams,  75c  to 
$1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native,  18  bchs,  50  to 
75c.  Cut  off,  $1  to  $1.35  std.  bu.  box. 

Beans. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Native  green  _and 
wox,  75c  to  $1.75.  Best  shell,  $1.25  to 
$1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries.  —  Supplies  light,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native,  32-qt.  crate,  18 
to  22c  qt.  N.  S.,  crts,  20  to  28c  qt. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native,  $1  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box; 
$1.25  to  $1.75  bbl. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  derrfand 
good.  Native,  24  bchs,  75c  to  $1.35.  Cut 
off,  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 

Corn. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good.  40  to  60  ears,  yellow,  85c  to 
$1.10;  few,  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  poor.  Native,  50  to  70  cukes,  50c 
to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Moderately  light  supplies,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Native,  18  hds.,  75c 
to  $1.10.  Cal.,  best,  $5  to  $6  crt.  N.  Y., 
crts,  24  hds.,  best,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ; 
poorer,  $1. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native  Yellows,  $1  to  $1.25 
std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  Valley,  100-lb.  bags, 
few  sales,  $2.40. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor.  Market  inactive.  Native,  75  to 
85c  std.  bu.  box.  Va.  and  Md.  bbls.,  No. 
1,  mostly,  $2.40;  N.  J.,  150-lb.  sacks, 
$2  to  $2.10. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  fair  for  best.  Native,  35  to  65c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  fair  on  best.  Native  li.h.,  mostly 
2  to  8c  lb.  O.  D.,  50c  to  $1  %  box. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  47%c ;  firsts,  45  to  47c ;  seconds, 
42%  to  44%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 


neries,  brown  extras,  54c.  Mixed  colors, 
53c.  White  extras,  50c  doz.  Fresh  east¬ 
ern  extras,  48c.  Undergrades,  32  to  36c 
doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extra 
fresh,  26%e.  Firsts,  new,  25%  to  26c. 
Extras  held,  31  to  32c.  Firsts  held,  28 
to  30c  lb. 

Wool. — Market  firm,  demand  moderate. 
Receipts  at  Boston  for  week  ending  Aug. 
26,  1928,  4,367,200  lbs. 

Grease  Basib. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  48 
to  49c ;  clothing.  39c ;  %  blood,  combing, 
50  to  51c ;  clothing,  43  to  44c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  54  to  55c ;  clothing,  49  to  50c ; 
%  blood,  combing,  53  to  54c;  clothing, 
45  to  47c ;  km  %  blood,  combing,  48 
to  49c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.15  to  $1.20;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.10 ;  clothing, 
97c  to  $1 ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1  to  $1.02 ; 
clothing,  91  to  96c ;  %  blood,  combing, 
93  to  95c ;  clothing,  80  to  85c ;  low  % 
blood,  combing,  82  to  87c.  Terr,  mostly, 
combing,  $1.12  to  $1.17 ;  clothing,  $1  to 
$1.05 ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.08  to  $1.12 ; 
clothing,  98c  to  $1.02 ;  %  blood,  combing, 
$1  to  $1.05 ;  clothing,  95  to  98c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  93  to  98c ;  clothing,  $5  to  90c ; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  87  to  90c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


August  30,  1928. 

MILK 

August :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.,  Class  2A.  $1.96,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.21;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers,  August:  Class  1, 
$3.17 ;  Class  2.  $2.10 ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy . 

.$0.48 

@$0.48% 

Extra,  92  score  .  . .  . 

•47% 

Firsts.  SS  to  91  score 

.  .45 

@ 

.47 

Seconds  . 

.  .43%  @ 

•44% 

Lower  grades . 

.  .41 

@ 

.43 

Ladles  . 

.  .35 

@ 

.39 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .33 

@ 

.35 

Renovated  . . 

.  .41  %@ 

.42 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.  -49%  @ 

.50 

Extra  . 

.  .48%  @ 

.49 

Firsts  . 

.  .46 

@ 

.48 

Seconds  . 

•  -44  %@ 

.45% 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  June  special. $0.26% @$0.27 

Flats,  fresh,  special  . . . 

.  .26 

@ 

•26% 

Fancy  . 

•25% 

Under  grades . 

.  .23 

@ 

.25 

Wis.,  daisies,  fresh  . . . 

.  .26 

@ 

.26% 

Watertown,  N.  Y . 

• 

.23% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . 

.$0.48 

@$0.51 

Average  extras . 

.  .44 

@ 

.47 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .38 

@ 

.42 

Firsts  . 

.  .34 

@ 

.36 

Pacific  Coast,  white  . . 

.  .40 

@ 

.49 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.  .45 

@ 

.46 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .35 

@ 

.39 

Common  to  good . 

.  .27 

@ 

.30 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . . 

.  .$0.40@$0.44 

Fair  to  good . . 

. .  .30  @  .38 

Broilers  . . 

. .  .30  @  .42 

Roosters  . . 

. .  .16  @  .24 

Fowls  . . 

. .  .24  @  .33 

Ducks  . . 

. .  .18  @  .23 

Turkeys,  young  . . 

. .  .43  @  .47 

Old  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

..  2.75@  3.00 

Culls  . 

. .  1.50@  1.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

.$12.75@15.25 

Bulls  . 

. .  7.75@  9.00 

Cows  . 

. .  6.00 @  9.50 

Calves,  best  . 

.  .14.50@16.50 

Sheep  . 

. .  5.00@  7.00 

Lambs  . 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.23  @$0.24 

Good  to  prime . 21  @  .22 

Culls  . 17 @  .20 

Steers,  100  lbs . 23.00@27.00 

Bulls  . 14.00  @18.00 

Cows  . 16. 00  @21.00 


POTATOES 

Virginia,  bbl . $1.50@$2.00 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 2.00@  2.25 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 1.65@  1.90 

Sweet  potatoes,  Ga.,  bbl.  . . .  1.25 @  3.50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.00@$1.25 

Cabbage,  bbl . 75@  2.50 

Carrots,  bu . 1.25@  1.75 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.25@  4.50 

Celery,  hearts,  doz . 50 @  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50@  3.00 

Eggplants,  bu . 25@  1.25 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@  2.50 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.50 @  3.00 

Onions,  Jersey,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Okra,  bu .  2.00 @  3.00 

Parsley,  bu .  1.25@  1.35 

Peas,  bu .  1.25  @  2.00 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 1.50@  3.00 

Spinach,  bu . 75@  2.00 

Squash,  Summer,  bu . 75@  1.25 

String  beans,  bu . 50@  2.00 

Sweet  corn,  bag  .  1.00@  3.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  ....  1.00 @  2.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.25 @  1.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 3.00@  3.50 


DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Price) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.00@10.25 
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Pea  . 

Red  kidney  . 
White  kidney 


. 10.50@10.75 

.  8.50  @  8.75 

. 10.00  @10.25 

FRUITS 


Apples,  bu.  «•.••••••••«••  ,$0.3o@$2 00 

Pears,  bbl . 3.50@  6.00 

Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate .  1.50@  2.50 

Bu.  bskt .  1.00 @  l.5o 

Huckleberries,  qt . 10@  [30 

Blackberries,  qt . 08@  jo 

Raspberries,  pt . 10@  'i6 

Watermelons,  carload  . .  .130.00@425.00 
Muskmelons,  bu . 1.50@  2.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $25.00@26  00 

No.  2  . .23.00@24.00 

No.  3  . . 16.00 @21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 20.00@24.00 

Straw,  i’ye  . 22.00 @23.00 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring  . . . 

No.  2  red  . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . . . 

Oats,  No.  2  white . . . . 

Barley  . . 

Rye  . 


:  *5* 

.  .83 
.  1.10 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Lima  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb . . . 

Lettuce,  head . 

Onions,  lb . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Peaches,  doz . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Muskmelons,  each . 


. $0.19 

$0.54  @  .55 
.35  @  .42 
.62  @  .66 
.40  @  .55 
.40  @  .45 

.50  @  .55 
.44  @  .50 

.35  @  .40 
.020  .0.3 

•10@  .15 
.10@  .20 
.15  @  .20 
.20  @  .25 

.05  @  .10 

.04  @  .05 
.03  @  .04 
.20  @  .30 
.20  @  .25 

.25  @  .30 
•10@  .15 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

These  notes  and  wholesale  figures  are 
supplied  by  courtesy  of  the  Connecticut 
Market  Bulletin,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Hartford,  August  27  : 

Trading  on  farmers’  markets  was  ac¬ 
tive  for  native  vegetables  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  lines  undersupplying  larger  C’ties. 
Sweet  corn,  tomatoes  and  Lima  beans 
continued  to  lead  the  list  in  active  de¬ 
mand  while  some  markets  were  in  need 
of  cabbage.  The  usual  week-end  buying 
activity  was  partially  responsible  for  ac¬ 
tive  markets,  but  adverse  weather  les¬ 
sened  offerings  and  improved  the  tone  of 
the  market. 

Native  potatoes  and  onions  were  in 
moderate  demand  due  to  shipped-in  stock 
competition.  Offerings  of  shipped-in  po¬ 
tatoes  were  less  than  a  week  ago,  but 
onion  supplies  increased.  Native  cab¬ 
bage  receipts  were  light  especially  in 
New  Haven. 

Egg  markets  were  firm  with  advances 
reported  in  Hartford.  Broilers  were 
steady. 

Among  native  products  now  being  mar¬ 
keted  native  green  peppers  brought  $1 
to  $1.25  per  bushel ;  eggplant,  $1  to  $1.75 
per  bushel ;  cut  carrots,  $2  to  $2.50  per 
bushel ;  shelled  beans,  $1  to  $1.50  per 
bushel ;  cucumbers,  $2  to  $2.50  per 
bushel ;  blackberries,  17  to  20c  per  quart, 
and  native  peaches,  50  to  90c  per  l4 
quarts. 

WHOLESALE  BRICES 

Bridgeport,  Aug.  25. — Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  :  Apples,  Duchess,  14  qts.,  75e  to 
$1.10 ;  cantaloupes,  std.  crate,  $2.75  to 
$3.25;  oranges  (176-216),  $7  to  $9; 
peaches,  6  4-qt.  bskts,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  beans, 
green,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Lima,  bu., 
$2.75  to  $3 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  45  to  50e ; 
cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  doz. 
bchs,  40  to  50c ;  celery,  12-stalk  bun.,  90c 
to  $1 ;  corn,  sweet,  100  ears,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  lettuce,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.25;  onions, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  potatoes,  new,  bbl., 
$2.50  to  $2.75 ;  spinach,  bu.,  $2 ;  squash, 
doz.,  40  to  50c ;  tomatoes,  14  qts.,  65  to 
90c.  Poultry  and  Dairy. — Broilers,  live, 
lb.,  30  to  36c ;  chicken,  dressed,  lb.,  40  to 
50c;  fowl,  dressed,  lb.,  30  to  36c;  live, 
lb.,  28  to  35c ;  eggs,  Conn,  newlaid  fancy, 
65c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  58  to  60c; 
Conn,  special  No.  2,  50  to  52c;  Conn,  ex¬ 
tra,  55  to  56c ;  Conn,  gathered,  54  to 
55c ;  western,  35  to  45c ;  butter,  best  tub, 
lb.,  46  to  48c ;  best  print,  lb.,  50  to  52c. 

Hartford,  Aug.  27. — Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables:  Apples,  Duchess,  14  qts.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  cantaloupes,  std.  crt.,  $3  to  $4 ; 
oranges,  (176-216,  $8  to  $9.50;  peaches, 
six  4-quart  bskts.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  beans, 
green,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  Lima,  bu., 
$3.25  to  $3.75 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  30  to 
35c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  75  to  90c ;  carrots, 
doz.  bchs,  30  to  35c;  celery,  12-stalk  bu n., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  corn,  sweet,  100  ears,  $1—5 
to  $2;  lettuce,  doz.,  65c  to  $1.10;  omons, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  potatoes,  new,  bbL, 
$2.50  to  $2.75 ;  spinach,  bu.,  85c  to  $1 ! 
squash,  doz.,  30  to  40c ;  tomatoes,  14  qts., 
_50  to  75c.  Poultry  and  Dairy.— Broilers, 
live,  lb.,  28  to  38c ;  chicken,  dressed,  lb., 
40  to  52c ;  fowl,  dressed,  lb.,  31  to  ooc , 
live,  lb.,  28  to  33c;  eggs,  Conn,  newlaid 
fancy,  59c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  57  to 
59c;  Conn,  special  No.  2,  50  to  ;>4c , 
Conn,  extra,  52  to  55c;  Conn,  gathered, 
48  to  52c;  western,  35  to  50c;  buttex, 
best  tub,  lb.,  48  to  50c;  best  print,  Jb., 
51  to  54c. 
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Radio  Broadcast 

Listen  to  the 

RIVERSIDE  Trail  Blazers 

Every  Monday  night  from  stations 

WJZ  KYW  WSM 

W  C  C  O 
W  J  R 
W  L  W 
W  B  T 
WSB 
K  O  A 

at  7  P.  M.  Central  Standard  Time 
at  6  P.  M.  Eastern  Standard  Time 


W  B  A  L 
W  B  Z  A 
W  B  Z 
WHAM 
K  D  K  A 


our  free  copy  of 


The  World's  Qreatest  Catalogue 


is  now  ready 


®  « 


FILL  out  the  coupon  below  and  send  to¬ 
day  for  your  free  copy  of  "The  World’s 
Greatest  Catalogue.  ”  One  copy  is  now  ready, 
waiting  for  you. 

If  you  have  never  bought  from  Ward’s  by 
mail,  or  if  you  have  forgotten  to  send  for 
your  Ward  Catalogue  the  last  season  or  two, 
this  new  Fall  Catalogue  will  be  a  great 
revelation  to  you.  It  is  the  finest  catalogue 
we  have  ever  issued. 

Many  Neiv  Opportunities  for  Sa  vings 

In  it  you  will  find  the  very  newest,  most 
modern  and  most  stylish  merchandise  that 
is  offered  anywhere,  and  always  at  lower- 
than-market  prices.  You  will  find  that  it  is, 
in  fact,  your  Style  Guide  as  well  as  your  Price 
Guide.  » 

But  that  is  not  all  that  makes  it  "The 
World’s  Greatest  Catalogue.”  It  is  a  marvel¬ 
ous  triumph  of  the  art  of  picturing  mer¬ 
chandise  on  the  printed  page.  In  it  are 
many  more  interesting  pictures  —  many 
more  pages  where  merchandise  is  shown 
in  exact  colors,  to  make  it  even  easier  to 


select  exactly  what  you  want.  You  will  find 
it  a  convenience — as  well  as  a  real  pleasure 
— to  shop  through  this  book  for  everything 
you  need  or  want. 

Why  You  Save  Money  at  Ward’s 

Today  we  have  over  ten  million  satisfied 
customers.  We  are  actually  the  purchasing 
agent  for  ten  million  families.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  the  tremendous  volume  of  buying  which 
we  must  do  for  all  these  friends  enables  us 
to  buy  for  spot  cash,  in  huge  quantities — 
by  the  trainload — oftentimes  the  entire  out¬ 
put  of  a  factory.  Thus  we  get  the  lowest 
prices  for  quality  merchandise,  and  these 
low  prices  are  always  passed  on  to  you. 

Fast  Service — Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed 

You  are  doubly  pro¬ 
tected  when  you  buy 
from  Ward’s.  First,  your 
order  will  receive 
prompt,  efficient  atten¬ 
tion — the  rule  now  is: 

"In  today — Out  today!” 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


Your  order  will  be  on  its  way  back  to  you 
the  same  day  it  is  received. 

Second,  you  are  dealing  with  a  house  that 
for  56  years  has  had  the  courage  and  integ¬ 
rity  to  stand  behind  an  ironclad  guarantee 
which  has  always  said — and  says  today  to 
every  customer:  "You  must  be  satisfied  or  you 
get  your  money  back.  ” 

Don’t  Delay — Mail  the  Coupon 
Today 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  today  so  we 
can  send  you  your  copy  of  this  great  money¬ 
saving  book.  Learn  the  pleasure,  the  saving 
this  new  book — "The  World’s  Greatest  Cata¬ 
logue”  will  bring  into  your  home. 


TO  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  DEPT.  83-H 
Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore 
Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 

{Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you } 
Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  complete  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue. 


Name. 


Street  and  No. 


Rural  Route  No . .  Box  No. 


Post  Office. . . . State. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Busy  Days. — Here  it  is  the  middle  of 
August,  and  the  Parson  is  getting  the 
work  in  hand  again.  Day  before  yester¬ 
day  he  went  over  to  speak  for  the  Rotary 
Club  of  a  neighboring  city  at  the  weekly 
luncheon-dinner.  As  he  sat  at  dinner,  he 
jotted  down  some  of  the  things  a  country 
parson  finds  himself  doing  in  a  day.  Mon¬ 
day  is  supposed  to  be  the  minister’s  rest 
day  when  he  lies  around  and  takes  naps 
all  day.  Well',  this  Monday  the  Parson 
got  up  and  helped  around  the  chores  a 
bit.  Then  he  ground  up  the  mowing- 
machine  scythe,  put  it  back  and  oiled  up 
the  old  machine.  Then  he  had  to  come  in 
and  fli-ess  up  and  shave  and  take  the  Ford 
and  go  in  town  and  get  the  Bishop  and 
go  off  to  see  about  building  an  addition 
to  a  parish  house — this  with  errands  in 
town  took  till  past  noon.  Then  after  din¬ 
ner  he  inoculated  some  Alfalfa  seed,  mix¬ 
ing  it  up  with  this  jelly  stuff  that  comes 
in  a  bottle  for  60  cents,  and  also  sifting 
in  dirt  from  around  some  Alfalfa  roots 
with  Mrs.  Pax-son’s  flour  siftex-.  He  also 
mixed  in  some  granulated  sugar,  in  order 
to  give  the  germs  a  good  bi-eakfast.  After 
this  he  went  up  and  mowed  a  while  on 
the  Alfalfa  (second  crop),  then  he  went 
and  sowed  Alfalfa  seed — it  was  dry  by 
this  time.  Then  he  went  and  loaded  a 
big  load  of  Alfalfa  that  was  dry.  After 
this  he  went  and  sowed  Alfalfa  seed,  and 
helped  scratch  it  in  with  a  garden  rake. 
By  this  time  it  was  an  hour  late  for  sup¬ 
per  and  before  he  got  down  to  the  table 
a  family  arrived  and  waited  for  the  Par¬ 
don  to  eat  and  change  his  clothes  and 
dress  up  again  and  have  a  baptismal  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  mother  and  two  children — 
the  man  having  already  been  baptised. 
This  over  the  Parson  wrote  newspaper 
notices  till  11  o’clock  and  then  turned  in, 
for  he  had  to  get  up  early  to  kill  and 
dress  off  a  lamb. 

Alfalfa. — Speaking  of  Alfalfa,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  wonderful  stuff.  The  Parson 
has  tried  to  follow  exactly  what  the  ex¬ 
perts  say  to  do.  Last  Spring  he  sowed 
on  some  phosphorus  and  got  two  wonder¬ 
ful  crops.  It  is  nothing  short  of  a  mira¬ 
cle  to  see  what  can  be  made  to  grow  on 
that  di-y  gravelly  land  that  wouldn’t  even 
make  pasture.  As  they  say  out  West,  if 
corn  is  king,  then  Alfalfa  is  queen.  Much 
of  the  Alfalfa  round  here  killed  out  badly 
last  Winter  as  it  was  a  Winter  that  just 
thawed  and  fi-oze  all  Winter.  But  the 
Parson  is  up  on  land  that  all  the  dirt  a 
woodchuck  throws  out  is  just  clear  build- 
er’s  sand  and  it  seemed  a  good  deal  thick¬ 
er  and  better  this  year  than  it  was  last. 
The  second  ci-op  is  very  much  better.  He 
did  not  cut  the  third  crop  last  yeai\  just 
letting  it  die  down  as  a  mulch.  This  sec¬ 
ond  crop  or  rowen  stuff  on  a  farm  is  great 
for  the  sheep. 

What  Sheep  Eat. — The  Parson  has 
been  disappointed  about  the  sheep  in  one 
way — they  seem  so  fussy  about  their  hay. 
They  will  eat  little  that  is  coarse.  They 
will  eat  the  leaves  off  the  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  but  will  not  touch  the  stalks.  The 
Parsoxx’s  would  not  so  much  as  look  at 
cut  cornstalks.  Perhaps  some  sheep  will 
eat  silage — folks  say  they  do,  but  the 
Parson’s  refuse  to  even  sample  it.  We 
would  mix  grain  in  the  silage  to  try  to 
educate  them  up  to  it,  but  it  was  no  use. 
There  is  quite  a  lot  of  snxartweed  about 
the  buildings  and  henyard  and  the  Parson 
asked  a  man  supposed  to  know  all  about 
sheep  and  who  had  kept  sheep  for  many 
years,  if  they  would  eat  off  smartweed. 
“Oh,  they  just  love  it,”  was  his  answer. 
Perhaps  they  love  it  so  much  they  do  not 
waixt  to  hurt  it ;  at  least,  they  have  never 
given  it  so  much  as  a  taste,  as  far  as  the 
Parson  can  see. 

Who  Eats  Sheep. — But  it’s  pleasant¬ 
er  to  turn  from  what  sheep  eat  to  what 
eats  sheep.  We  certainly  had  one  church 
party  hei-e  the  other  Suixday.  We  dressed 
off  a  sheep,  not  a  lamb,  but  a  sheep,  and 
the  Parson  had  it  baked  in  a  baker’s  oven 
over  in  town.  It  took  seven  loaves  of 
bread  to  make  the  stuffing,  but_Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  filled  it  solid  full.  It  certainly  looked 
nice  when  it  came  out  of  the  oven  and 
better  still  when  it  was  lying  on  a  big 
table  over  by  the  pond,  and  160  people 
standing  round  ready  to  devour  it.  The 
boys  had  arranged  tables,  enough  so  that 
130  sat  down  the  first  time.  The  small 
boys  took  most  of  their  dinner  right  out 
in  the  boat  with  their  bathing  suits  on. 
Wouldn’t  that  just  suit  a  boy?  After 
the  dinner  they  all  had  a  wonderful  time 
playing  games,  including  an  exciting  ball 
game  over  in  the  sheep  pasture.  On  the 
way  home  about  40  of  them,  at  their  own 
request,  stopped  in  the  church  for  a  ser¬ 
vice  and  a  sing.  Of  course  they  all  had 
a  lunch  before  leaving  the  Parson’s  farm 
where  the  picnic  was  held — so  that  the 
women  folks  would  not  have  to  get  sup¬ 
per  when  they  got  home  and  have  a  lot 
of  dishes,  etc.  No  picnic  dinner  is  com¬ 
plete  unless  it  reaches  over  far  enough  to 
eliminate  any  kind  of  lioxisework  that 
night. 

Much  Meat. — There  is  a  lot  of  meat- 
in  a  big  fat  sheep.  The  Parson  was  real¬ 
ly  surpi’ised  to  see  how  much  there  was. 
The  whole  160  had  sheep  a-plenty  and 
there  was  a  fore-quarter  left  for  our 
lunch  on  the  way  to  Vermont  the  next 
day.  The  Parson  wishes  he  had  weighed 
this  before  it  was  cooked.  The  other  day, 


as  he  mentioned,  he  killed  and  dressed  off 
a  lamb.  While  a  lamb  out  in  the  pasture 
looks  nearly  as  big  as  a  sheep,  when  you 
get  off  its  wool  and  skin,  there  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  difference.  My,  but  that  lamb 
was  sweet  and  tender  and  the  chops! 


Then,  too,  the  price  lamb  is  made  it  taste 
all  tlxe  better,  Tike  eggs  in  November. 
Someone  said  legs  of  lamb  had  been  45c 
a  pound.  The  Pai-son  has  no  idea  what 
lamb  chops  are  or  have  been  as  he  can¬ 
not  remember  when  we  had  any  in  this 


house.  We  had  11  at  dinner  today  and 
the  night  we  did  justice  to  the  lamb  we 
had  14  to  supper  and  “bedded”  over 
niglit.  By  the  way  the  Parson  never 
heai-d  that  word  “bedded”  in  connection 
with  people  till  the  other  day.  A  woman 
down  counti-y  said  to  the  Parson  the 
other  day,  “I  had  18  come  in  Saturday 
night  and  I  had  to  ‘bed’  them  all  till 
Sunday.”  The  Parson  wonders  if  the 
Sunday  company  has  kept  xip  all  the 
Summer  among  The  R.  N.-Y.  family? 
The  most  effective  cure  of  this  disease  he 
has  as  yet  heard  is  to  feed  them  on  cheap 
canned  goods,  that  is,  if  you  cannot  get 


off  to  church  or  somewhere  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  so  early,  that  when  they  come  they 
find  you  have  decided  that  you  need  a 
Sunday  off  as  much  as  they  do. 

Old  Vermont. — The  Pai-son  mentioned 
above  that  he  had  been  up  to  Vermont 


and  sure  enough  he  has.  With  some 
friends  we  made  up  a  party  of  11  and 
went  up  in  two  cars.  We  took  a  good 
strong  down-country  church  woman  to 
do  the  work.  She  was  glad  to  go  for  the 
trip.  Mrs.  Parson  refuses  to  consider  it 
a  vacation  to  go  off  and  have  just  as 
much  work  to  do  as  she  would  have  to 
do  at  home,  with  all  inconveniences.  We 
had  a  whole  furnished  house  to  stay  in 
that  costs  us  nothing,  as  it  belongs  to  the 
Parson’s  brother  and  as  its  backyard  was 
full  of  luscious  ripe  raspberries  and  his 
sister's  garden  would  yield  a  bushel  of 
peas  to  a  picking,  and  co\vs  down  on  the 
old  farm  were  turning  out  200  quarts  of 
milk  a  day,  we  managed  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together  fairly  well.  It  probably 
was  the  first  time  for  25  years — ever 
since  we  were  married — that  Mrs.  Parson 
did  not  have  to  give  a  thought  to  the 
woi-k.  She  even  might  not  know  what 
we  were  going  to  have  to  eat  till  we  went 
down  to  the  table.  While  the  Parson  and 
the  boys  had  to  come  down  after  one 
week,  the  rest  of  the  people  wex-e  up  there 
for  two  weeks.  Everywhere  there  are  the 
scars  of  the  big  Vermont  flood.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  building  all  those  bridges  is  and 
will  be  something  terrible.  One  hardly 
sees  how  the  State  can  ever  stand  it.  It 
xvas  said  that  the  government  gave  them 
tAvo  and  a  quarter  millions,  but  that 
won’t  go  fax*.  We  Avent  out  to  Gaysville, 
Avhere  the  Pai-son  once  taught  school,  and 
Avhat  a  terrible  havoc  it  Avrought  there ! 
Shelley  went  in  swimming  in  a  hole  some 
15  feet  deep  right  under  the  spot  where 
the  Parson’s  uncle’s  fine  house  used  to 
stand.  IIoaa’  they  ever  had  courage  to 
start  in  to  rebuild  that  l-ailx-oad  to  Roch¬ 
ester,  the  Pai-son  does  not  see.  The  roads 
in  Vermont  at  this  xvere  for  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  and  one  marvels  how  they  got 
them  is  as  good  shape  as  they  are  so  soon. 
The  Parson  certainly  never  saxv  haying 
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0^  Trainloads  East— South 

—Every  whore ...  That’s  How  Farmalls 
Are  Going  Onto  the  Farms! 


THERE  was  a  time  when 
a  man  bought  a  tractor 
to  use  with  his  horses; 
today  he  buys  a  McCormick- 
Deering  Farmall  'Tractor  to 
use  instead  of  horses — and 
word  comes  to  us  often  that 
the  Farmall  plan  is  doing  more 
for  farm  profit  and  farm  hap¬ 
piness  than  horses  and  hired 
labor  could  ever  hope  to  do. 
Every  new  horseless  farm — 
and  there  are  already  hundreds 
— offers  new  proof  that  this 
new  farm  power  idea  is  a 
profit  builder.  The  word  of 
success  travels  fast,  with  the 
result  that  Farmalls  are  being 
put  to  work  everywhere  in 
rapidly  increasing  numbers. 


Great,  long  trainloads  slip 
away  from  the  big  Farmall 
Works  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois, 
to  all  points  of  the  compass. 
Even  so,  it  has  been  difficult 
to  keep  up  with  the  cry  for 
more  Farmalls. 

With  all  indications  point¬ 
ing  to  an  even  heavier  demand 
next  year,  it  becomes  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  order  your 
Farmall  now,  while  the  local 
McCormick-Deering  dealer  can 
make  reasonable  delivery. 

Turn  your  horses  and  mules 
into  money — there’s  no  need 
to  feed  them  through  another 
winter — and  prepare  to  enjoy 
the  convenience  and  economy 


of  Farmall  power  for  fall  work 
and  all  work.  The  local  dealer 
will  show  and  demonstrate 
the  Farmall  on  your  own 
farm  upon  request. 


Mr.  Butler  says : 

Gentlemen:  I  have  done  all 
my  work  alone.  Not  a  hired 
man  or  a  horse  on  the  place 
so  far,  which  I  claim  is  doing 
the  work  of  two  men  and  two 
2-rows  in  planting  and  three 
men  and  three  2-rows  in  cul¬ 
tivating,  and  does  it  on  one- 
half  the  feed  expense.  Must 
you  ask  if  I  am  satisfied  with 
my  Farmall? 

( Signed )  J.  A.  BUTLER 
Nunn,  Colorado. 
July  27)  1928. 
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—the  Farmer’s  Greatest  Helper ,  the  Year  ’round 
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so  late  as  this  year  up  there.  Potatoes 
look  all  right  except  it  is  a  very  hard 
year  to  pass  the  inspections,  and  a  good 
deal  of  seed  will  probably  be  accepted 
down  in  Long  Island  by  people  who  per¬ 
sonally  know  the  growers  and  can  trust 
them  for  a  thorough  roguing  (pulling  out 
the  diseased  hills),  even  if  it  has  not 
passed  all  State  requirements.  The  Long 
Island  growers  who  have  been  terribly 
hard  hit  with  their  own  potatoes  will  not 
feel  like  paying  very  high  for  next  year's 
seed.  One  of  these  was  in  Vermont  and 
said  the  growers  were  then  being  offered 
at  the  rate  of  10  cents  a  peck.  We  bought 
new  potatoes  in  Vermont  when  there  for 
19  cents  a  peck. 

Silo  Down. — After  36  years  of  use, 
the  Parson’s  brother  has  taken  down  the 
silo.  Ten  or  12  acres  of  corn  did  not 
seem  to  work  in  well  ’  /ith  the  same  acre¬ 
age  of  potatoes,  while  haying  comes  in 
between  planting  and  harvesting.  In  fact 
there  are  debates  among  farm  folks  here 
as  to  the  advisability  of  dairymen  having 
silos  at  all  or  not.  The  tendency  is  all 
for  Alfalfa  and  clover,  and  that  is  the 
way  to  save  the  grain  bill.  As  the  Par¬ 
son  tells  the  farmers,  they  cannot  expect 
to  get  more  for  their  stuff ;  they  will 
probably  get  less.  They  must  produce  it 
at  less  cost.  Such  a  thing  as  cutting  hay 
early  makes  a  tremendous  difference,  arid 
can  be  taken  advantage  of  by  any  farm¬ 
er  if  he  will  just  do  the  planning.  One 
thing  more  about  the  Vermont  trip.  The 
Parson’s  sister  up  there  has  one  child  of 
her  own  and  has  adopted  live  more — the 
last  being  a  little  boy  a  year  and  a  half 
old.  One  thing — her  establishment  has 
some  27  rooms,  so  they  are  not  crowded. 

Antiques. — Vermont  is  a  great  place 
to  look  for  antiques — yes,  and  to  buy 
them.  The  Parson’s  folks  are  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  such  things  and  know  a  good 
deal  about  them.  In  this  big  house  there 
is  a  wonderful  assortment  of  such  things, 
and  the  Parson’s  brother-in-law  is  an  ex¬ 
pert  at  repairing  and  fixing  up.  He  can 
also  make  beautiful  pieces  of  furniture. 
What  satisfaction  to  look  upon  a  beauti¬ 
ful  thing  one  has  made  and  into  which 
he  has  put  his  best  self.  There  is  a  man 
way  down  county,  on  a  very  bad  road  and 
most  out-of-the-way  place,  with  no  tele¬ 
phone,  and  yet  he  set  out  a  few  years  ago 
to  see  if  he  could  not  make  a  living 
there.  Having  served  a  real  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  his  own  country  and  really  know¬ 
ing  his  business,  he  has  been  making 
curly  maple,  butterfly  tables.  The  Parson 
knows  of  three  he  has  sold  lately  for  $50 
each.  So  it  ever  is,  if  you  can  do  some¬ 
thing  really  better  “the  world  wrill  make 
a  path  to  your  door.” 

Two  Men  and  a  Farm. — The  Parson 
did  not  say  half  he  wanted  to  about  that 
western  trip  he  took  out  among  the  In¬ 
dians.  He  never  realized  before  how 
much  stuff  a  Avestern  ranch  can  raise  and 
how  the  eastern  farmer  with  his  small 
fields  has  had  to  hustle  to  compete  writh 
them.  He  stayed  all  night  with  a  farm¬ 
er  down  on  Joe  Creek.  The  man  himself 
does  but  little  work,  getting  the  break¬ 
fast  for  the  boys  and  choring  round.  He 
does  not  pretend  to  go  into  the  fields  at 
all.  They  hire  a  few  days  in  corn  time 
and  this  is  what  they  keep  and  raise  on 
the  farm.  The  night  the  Parson  was 
there  they  had  146  hogs,  over  125  head 
of  cattle,  51  calves,  five  Ford  cars  and 
eight  horses.  They  expected  to  raise 
5.000  bushels  of  corn  as  they  did  last  year 
and  over  2,000  bushels  of  small  grain,  to 
say  nothing  of  160  acres  of  flax.  The 
hogs  are  down  feeding  in  an  Alfalfa  lot 
of  over  100  acres ;  they  make  little  im¬ 
pression  on  it,  and  it  will  be  mowed  and 
stacked  as  though  nothing  had  ever  been 
in  it.  A  load  of  corn  is  thrown  over  to 
these  hogs  once  in  a  while.  The  Alfalfa 
is  stacked  and  a  load  thrown  out  to  the 
cows  every  other  day,  while  on  the  day 
in  between  they  would  get  a  load  of  com¬ 
mon  hay.  If  corn  is  king,  say  these  fel¬ 
lows,  then  Alfalfa  is  queen.  Everything 
is  on  such  a  big  scale  out  there  that 
there  is  a  certain  attraction  about  it  all. 
They  told  about  a  fellow  who  drove  to 
a  farm  (or  ranch  as  they  would  call  it), 
and  asked  if  he  could  stay  over  night.  Of 
course  he  was  told  that  he  could  ^  and 
then  asked  about  the  horses.  “Why,” 
said  the  ranchman,  “just  turn  them  out 
in  the  calf  pen.”  “But,”  hesitated  the 
traveler,  “I  would  kinder  like  them  where 
they  could  feed  a  little.”  “Perhaps  they 
can  turn  round  in  the  calf  pen,”  said  the 
farmer,  “it  contains  six  quarter  sections,” 
which,  of  course,  is  640  acres. 


A  Bit  About  Bulbs  for  Boys 
and  Girls 

If  this  catches  the  eye  of  anyone  in  a 
family  where  there  are  children  who  love 
flowers  and  are  ambitious  to  earn  an  ex¬ 
tra  penny,  why  not  encourage  the  young 
people  to  plant  some  hyacinths,  Narcissi 
and  similar  bulbs  to  sell  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  early  Spring?  The  flowers  are 
beautiful  and  interesting ;  the  work  prac¬ 
tical  as  well  as  enjoyable. 

Any  good  garden  soil  which  will  grow 
other  plants  may  be  used  for  bulbs.  Rich¬ 
ness  is  not  essential  (since  bulbs  do  well 
in  water  only)  yet  on  the  other  hand, 
richness  is  a  help,  especially  in  maturing 
bulbs  which  you  may  care  to  save.  Place 
one  big  bulb  in  a  four,  five  or  six-inch 
flower  pot  or  coffee  can  ;  several  smaller 
bulbs  in  same  size  flower  pot.  In  the 
bottom  of  each  container,  place  a  layer 
of  flat  pebbles,  broken  crockery,  charcoal 
or  burned  bone  for  drainage,  covered  with 
another  layer  of  unpulverized,  small 


chunks  of  decomposed  manure,  sphagnum 
moss  or  old  tulip  husks.  Some  people 
use  only  one  flat  piece  of  crockery  over 
drainage  hole. 

Next  add  the  potting  soil,  pressing 
down  slightly,  or  watering  to  settle.  Set 
bulb  so  tips  (the  pointed,  conical  end) 
will  be  about  level  with  rim  of  receptacle. 
Fill  in  with  soil  and  water  thoroughly, 
leaving  soil  slightly  lower  than  rim  of 
receptacle,  to  aid  in  future  •watering.  Set 
potted  bulbs  away  in  dark,  cool  cellar  or 
room  for  several  months,  to  form  roots. 
When  tips  show  (or  before)  growth  may 
be  hastened  by  bringing  to  half  light  in 
warmer  cellar-way  or  room.  Be  patient 
with  hyacinths  and  do  not  put  the  double 
varieties  in  full  light  until  bud  stalk  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  out  of  neck  of  bulb, 
else  flowers  may  “choke”  and  develop  un¬ 
satisfactorily. 

Keep  soil  well  watered,  before  and 
after  bringing  to  light.  It  may  be  well 
to  soak  flower  pots,  if  bone  dry,  before 
potting  bulbs.  It  is  also  a  good  idea  to 
label  each  variety  as  you  plant  *it,  by 
writing  name  on  outside  of  container,  as 
“Hy-s-mxd-pnk” — hyacinth,  single  mixed 
pink. 

If  there  are  not  enough  flower  pots  to 
go  around,  clean  tin  cans  may  be  used. 
Remove  tops,  punch  several  nail  holes  in 
the  bottom  of  each  can,  and  perhaps  scald 
and  clean.  At  selling  time,  a  covering  of 
crepe  paper,  white,  neutral,  green  or  any 
suitable  color  should  be  wrapped  around 
each  can  and  tied  with  gay-colored  twine 
or  ribbon.  One  young  gardener  used  to 
save  clean  wrapping  paper  from  the 
stores,  and  use  that.  A  dab  of  mucilage 
here  and  there  will  help  hold  paper  to¬ 
gether.  Paper  should  extend  a  trifle 
above  tops  of  cans,  and  if  crepe  paper, 
may  be  “ruffled.” 

Anyone  will  pay  25  cents — and  some¬ 
times  more — for  a  nice  hyacinth  or  daf¬ 
fodil,  which  the  same  as  jonquil,  is  an¬ 
other  name  for  Narcissus.  Some  people 
prefer  bulbs  before  they  are  in  flower,  to 
watch  them  develop.  Put  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  local  paper  to  let  people  know 
you  have  bulbs  for  sale.  Maybe  some 
storekeeper  will  let  you  place  bulbs  in 
his  store,  to  his  benefit  as  well  as  yours. 

Roman  hyacinths  may  be  had  in  bloom 
for  Christmas  if  planted  early  enough. 
They  make  nice  gifts,  even  if  you  do  not 
care  to  sell  them.  Then  there  are  Val¬ 
entine’s  Day,  birthdays  and  Easter  to 
think  about.  Several  varieties  of  Darwin 
(and  other)  tulips  force  well  indoors. 
Crocuses  are  cute  little  flowers  which  sell 
readily  —  several  bulbs,  one  color  or 
mixed,  in  a  small-sized  flower  pot  or  con¬ 
tainer. 

A  little  money  may  be  realized  by  sell¬ 
ing  tulips  and  Narcissi  from  the  outdoor 
garden,  from  bulbs  planted  in  October.  In 
the  North,  Darwin  and  other  late  flow¬ 
ering-  tulips  are  usually  in  bloom  for 
Decoration  Day,  while  earlier  varieties 
are  at  their  best  for  Mother’s  Day.  The 
single  and  double  white  Narcissus  poeti- 
cus  bloom  with  late  tulips  and  go  well 
with  them.  Bulbs  do  best  in  direct  sun¬ 
light  and  air,  but  will  thrive  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  partial  shade,  along  buildings  or 
in  front  of  shrubbery. 

A  bulb  bed  4*4  ft.  wide,  out  on  lawn, 
is  a  good  width  to  reach  over  and  work 
in,  the  bulbs  to  be  set  six  inches  apart 
each  wray,  with  a  foot  of  bare  soil  be¬ 
tween  outside  rows  and  lawn.  Length  of 
bed  will  be  determined  by  number  of 
bulbs  planted.  Ground  should  be  deeply 
spaded  and  made  fine  and  mellow.  Flow¬ 
ers  from  mixed  tulips  sell  as  readily  as 
named  ones,  although  some  people  like  a 
bouquet  of  just  one  color.  A  dozen  of 
several  different  colors,  planted  side  by 
side,  make  a  pretty  picture.  Bulbs  may 
be  planted  about  four  inches  deep. 

Forget-me-not  seedlings  make  a  nice 
edging  for  bulb  beds.  So  do  pansies,  or 
small  bulbs  like  Crocuses,  Scillas  and 
Chionodoxas.  These  bulbs  should  be 
planted  about  two  inches  apart  by  two 
deep.  All  Fall-planted  bulbs  may  be  left 
undisturbed  for  three  years.  A  covering 
of  decomposed  manure  may  be  put  over 
beds  late  in  Fall,  followed  by  another  cov¬ 
ering  of  straw  or  leaves.  These  should 
be  removed  when  growth  starts  in  Spring, 
at  which  time  bonemeal  may  be  worked 
into  soil.  BENJAMIN  IvEECH. 


fie  Critical  | 

when  you  buy  * 
a  Home  Light  Plant 

0 

JUST  be  determined  that  the  plant  you  buy  is  going  to  be  the  best 
value  on  the  market  for  your  money.  Then  be  sure  you  see  a 
Fairbanks-Morse  Light  Plant  at  the  dealer  nearest  you. 


Note  how  compact  and  trim  it  is !  Every¬ 
thing  inside  the  neat  enclosure  but  the  use¬ 
ful  pulley.  Have  the  dealer  remove  the 
hood  and  show  you  how  accessible  are  the 
parts.  Have,  the  “Ricardo”  head  engine 
started — see  how  quietly  it  purrs  along 
with  a  clear  exhaust  even  when  running 
on  low  grade  kerosene.  Take  special  notice 
of  the  control .  A  single  knob  to  turn  for 
any  desired  function  of  the  plant!  Think 
how  easy  it  will  be  for  womenfolk  to  operate. 

In  every  detail,  in  every  feature  of  de¬ 
sign  and  construction  you  will  find  the 
master  touch  of  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
engine  and  electrical  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers.  You  will  find  it  the  kind  of  light 
plant  your  home  deserves.  Use  the  coupon 
for  informative  literature  on  light  plant 
construction. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Chicago 

28  branches  at  your  service  throughout  the  United  States 


If  you  have  electricity, 
as  little  as  $70  will 
bring  Running  Water 
to  your  home. 

There  is  an  F-M 
Water  system  to  meet 
any  water  service  con¬ 
dition  regardless  of 
source  of  water  or 
power  available. 

Use  the  coupon. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

Home  -  Light  •  Plants 


Fairbanks-Morse  Products 


“ Every  Line  a  Leader ** 


r 

|  FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Dept.  9341.  900  S.  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago,  U.  S  A.  * 

g>  Send  me  descriptive  literature  oil  your  □  Home  Light  Plants.  Q  Home  Water  Systems.  jj 
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Grow  Only  the  Best 

Every  year  I  am  more  and  more  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  farmers  and 
growers  of  fruits  and  flowers  growing  on¬ 
ly  the  best,  and  this  has  been  forcibly 
brought  to  mind  lately  by  the  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  poor  peaches  that  are  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  They  are  hardly  salable  at  any 
price,  while  really  good  fruit  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  in  many  places  here. 
When  the  fruit  ripens  here  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  different,  but  why  grow  inferior 
kinds  at  all?  Southern  peaches  are  al¬ 
most  a  glut  in  the  market  here,  and  are 
mostly  of  such  a  poor  quality  that  the 
growers  are  really  to  be  pitied,  as  they 
certainly  cannot  make  both  ends  meet 
from  a  financial  standpoint.  Would  it 
not  be  better  for  the  grower  to  grow  just 
one-half  of  a  fine  quality  and  take  in 
the  same  or  more  money?  Sweet  corn  is 
another  crop  that  is  very  poor  in  quality 
and  the  grower  who  has  first-class  Gold¬ 
en  Bantam  from  good  stock  can  take  in 
much  more  money  than  from  the  common 
sorts  that  are  not  much  better  in  flavor 
than  the  ordinary  flint  corn. 

H.  W.  HALES. 


Modern  Bathroom"  $52«5 


—  _ _ „ -  .„B  of  Coraple 

Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  Line 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  pric< 
We  pay  the  freight. 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting 
and  Basir 


Send  lor  Free  Catalogue  80. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 
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DANIELS 

ffp?  $ 

CHUNK 

iBBsa*  111 

FURNACE 

Heats  big  space  at 

small  expense. 

Write  Dept .  D. 

Sam  Daniels  Mfg.  Co. ,  Inc. 

Hardwick  Vermont 
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|  The  Farmer  | 
§  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  | 

S  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  SS 
IS  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

^  For  gale  by  “ 

I  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

~  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


A  Suburban  Reader’s 
Vacation 


We  have  been  readers  of  Tiie  It.  N.-Y. 
for  several  years,  both  my  wife  and  self 
deriving  much  benefit  from  reading  the 
experiences,  suggestions,  recipes,  etc., 
each  week,  both  for  indoors  and  out.  on 
our  seven-acre  fruit,  flower  and  chicken 
farm.  It  has  tempted  me  to  write  of  a 
suburbanite’s  experience  of  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation,  away  from  the  office  and  city, 
after  50  weeks  of  steady  mental  nerve- 
racking  grind,  with  a  drive  of  25  miles 
each  day  through  all  kinds  of  weather  and 
conditions,  and  how  it  feels  to  be  a  free 
man  for  two  short  weeks,  with  nothing 
to  think  about  but  entertaining  the 
youngsters  and  doing  odd  jobs  around  the 
place. 

It  has  always  been  our  custom  to  get 
as  much  out  of  the  vacation  period  as 
possible,  feeling  free  to  work  or  play, 
shave  or  let  the  whiskers  grow,  but  the 
sole  thought  is  to  relax. 

Monday  morning  I  rolled  over  in  bed 
and  said  to  my  wife,  “No  one  is  richer 
than  we ;  for  two  whole  weeks  we  will 
sleep  a  little  longer.”  We  got  up  at  eight 
to  find  the  girls  had  breakfast  awaiting 
us. 

After  a  half-hour  rest  and  reading  in 
our  sun  parlor,  wife  and  I  are  ready  to 
transplant  40  hollyhocks  into  our  row  of 
shrubbery  on  hhe  north  line.  I  then 
cleaned  the  rose  bed,  which  is  composed 
of  18  choice  varieties,  of  weeds,  clipped 
old  blossoms  and  suckers,  and  was  on 
the  lookout  for  corn-borers  in  the  old 
stems.  This  garden  lies  south  of  our 
dining-room  and  kitchen  windows,  on  an 
elevation  around  the  cistern,  with  holly¬ 
hock  and  Delphinium  forming  the  back¬ 
ground.  These  plantings  have  for  the 
surface,  the  stiffest  yellow  clay  which  was 
dug  from  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  which 
makes  a  mound  two  to  three  feet  higher 
than  the  lawn,  about  20  x  30  ft.  in  di¬ 
mensions. 

We  find  by  clean  cultivation  this  is 
ideal  for  the  three  flowers  mentioned,  as 
they  require  deep  soil,  well  drained  and 
protected.  These  flowers,  including  12 
'Delphiniums,  are  my  wife’s  hobby  and 
delight,  which  she  enjoys  gazing  upon 
from  the  kitchen  window  when  doing  the 
much  despised  job  of  washing  dishes. 
►She  takes  great  pleasure  in  picking  huge 
bouquets  to  beautify  the  bungalow,  supply 
the  neighbors  and  friends  with  plenty, 
and  each  morning  bouquets  for  the  girls 
at  the  office. 

My  hobbies  in  flowers  are  sweet  peas, 
Gladiolus  and  Dahlias.  For  a  number  of 
years  my  wife  made  collections  of  holly¬ 
hock  -seeds  from  our  friends,  and  where 
she  saw  nice  colored  flowers,  these  seeds 
were  planted  in  the  Fall  and  Spring, 
but  to  no  avail ;  none  grew  or  lived 
through  the  Winter.  We  also  had  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  roses  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  until  this  method  was  tried.  After 
the  cistern  was  dug  we  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  so  much  dirt,  and  especially 
so  much  clay,  and  to  'haul  it  away  would 
cost  quite  a  sum,  so  we  decided  on  this 
arrangement.  We  had  long  concluded  that 
roses  and  hollyhocks  could  not  stand  wet 
feet.  We  started  with  six  hollyhock 
plants  two  years  ago,  and  now  have 
•thousands  if  we  would  let  them  grow, 
thicker  than  weeds.  We  hoe  them  out, 
give  plants  to  our  friends  and  by  trans¬ 
planting  in  August  or  early  Spring  we 
can  make  many  live  and  bloom  in  other 
parts  of  our  place. 

By  12  noon  I  was  ready  for  a  drive 
to  the  store  and  to  get  the  milk.  I  took 
the  children  and  our  collie  Shep  along, 
bought  cones  for  the  children,  and  arrived 
home  'in  time  to  stow  away  20  bushels 
of  wheat  a  neighbor  farmer  was  delivering 
us.  to  be  used  as  feed  for  the  young  and 
old  chickens.  A  sumptuous  dinner  from 
our  garden  was  awaiting  us,  but  daddy 
was  a  little  late.  However,  I  arrived  in 
time  to  get  my  share  of  Golden  Bantam 
sweet  corn,  beans,  beets  and  lettuce,  and 
with  three  glasses  of  T.  B.  tested  high 
powered  Guernsey  milk,  I  am  sure  af¬ 
forded  more  vitamines  than  the  average 
boarding-house  or  roadside  stand  would 
supply. 

It  is  our  custom  to  have  but  two  cooked 
meals  during  vacation  time,  with  a  hand¬ 
out  for  supper,  Ruth,  nine  and  Betty 
Jane,  seven,  doing  the  dishes  and  help¬ 
ing.  Mother  can  then  have  the  after¬ 
noon  to  play. 

After  a  rest  I  took  Bobby,  21  months 
old,  and  Shep  for  a  ride  to  our  little  town 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  away  to  do  our 
errands.  Vacation  time  is  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  time  with  the  local  merchants 
and  business  men  with  whom  I  seldom 
come  in  contact  unless  on  a  Saturday 
night. 

We  retired  early  only  to  repeat  the 
same  thing  the  next  morning,  weeding 
my  wife’s  perennial  flower  garden  for  two 
hours.  By  11  A.  M.  a  lunch  was  ready 
and  packed,  and  we  were  soon  on  our 
way  for  a  trip  to  Lake  Erie.  The  day 
was  perfect,  thermometer  90 ;  no  wraps 
were  necessary.  We  stopped  in  a  shady 
spot  to  eat  our  lunch  and  by  2.30  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  our  destination,  which  was  a 
bathing  beach,  and  we  were  soon  all  in 
the  water  enjoying  the  cool  breezes  from 
across  the  lake.  After  being  in  the  water 
more  than  an  hour  we  were  ready  for 
the  trip  home. 


We  soon  finished  our  basket  and 
stopped  at  a  roadside  stand  to  buy  coffee 
and  milk.  We  arrived  home  by  8  P.  M., 
after  a  120-mile  drive,  and  we  all  agreed 
that  it  was  'the  end  of  a  perfect  day. 

The  girls  are  learning  to  swim,  doing 
wonderfully  well  for  their  age,  but  surely 
Daddy  realizes  his  great  responsibility 
so  that  nothing  happens  to  them.  Con¬ 
fidence  is  half  the  battle  in  (learning  to 
swim.  Mother  had  her  hands  full  with 
little  Bobby,  for  he  would  run  right  out 
into  the  water.  Too  young  to  realize 
danger.  I  hope  that  our  children  all  learn 
to  swim  and  enjoy  the  water,  for  the  boy 
or  girl  who  dislikes  it  misses  much  of 
what  I  call  an  inexpensive  pleasure. 

Ohio.  H.  F.  G. 


Ever  Think  of  This? 

In  addition  to  the  sticks,  stones  and 
interesting  pieces  of  wire  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  thoughtlessly  or  thoughtfully  deposit 
in  my  yard,  I  can  always  look  forward, 
nearly  every  time  I  mow  my  lawn,  to 
picking  up  a  small  collection  of  paper 
sacks,  cardboard  boxes,  sections  of  news¬ 
paper,  tobacco  tins,  broken*bottles,  whole 
bottles  and  other  small  junkr  thrown  out 
by  passing  automobilists.  Of  course,  it 
is  not  quite  so  bad  as  I  have  made  it 
sound,  yet  I  can  always  be  certain  that 
some  tidy  soul  has  given  me  opportunity 


for  extra  exertion,  which  I  don’t  need, 
by  throwing  out  a  feAv  “souvenirs,” 
which  I  don’t  want.  I  live  on  a  corner 
and  get  it  going  and  coming,  as  you  might 
say. 

When  people  go  out  in  their  autos,  why 
don't  they  keep  their  leavings  in  their 
cars  until  they  get  home,  instead  of 
throwing  stuff  on  someone’s  lawn,  or  even 
along  a  country  road?  We  all  enjoy  a 
good-looking  landscape,  and  we  all  point 
an  indignant  finger  at  bits  of  rubbish 
along  the  way,  yet  are  we  always  as 
thoughtful  as  we  might  be  in  throwing 
stuff  along  a  public  thoroughfare?  Of 
course,  such  acts  are  usually  due  to 
thoughtlessness,  yet  you  would  think  that 
instinct  or  natural  refinement,  if  any, 
would  stay  the  careless  hand.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  children  and  intoxicated 
people  will  leave  litter,  yet  other  gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies  are  expected  to  have  more 
common  sense  and  l-egard  for  the  other 
fellow’s  rights. 

There  is,  or  was,  a  certain  rule  known 
as  the  Golden  Rule ;  we  all  believe  in  it 
when  it  is  applied  to  us,  yet  it  is  quite  a 
different  matter  when  it  comes  to  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  someone  else.  One  definition  of 
a  Christian  or  any  true  spirited  man  or 
woman  might  be :  “One  who  extends  the 
same  consideration  for  others’  feelings  and 
property  as  he  would  have  others  extend 
to  him.”  Not  only  is  junk  unsightly ; 
some  of  it  (broken  glass  in  high  grass)  is 
dangerous.  Let  us  help  nature  and  friend 
neighbor  to  do  better  landscape  garden¬ 
ing  by  keeping  refuse  inside  of  auto, 
where  it  belongs.  I  have  it  figured  out 
that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  camp 
or  take  their  lunch  under  my  apple  trees 
and  remove  every  scrap  of  leavings  before 
leaving,  would  be  a  considerate  friend  in 
every  circumstance,  behind  my  back. 

Another  thought :  Keep  your  car  off 
and  out  of  other  people’s  yards,  except 
when  the  soil  is  dry.  The  wheels  make 
deep  ruts  which  must  be  tamped  down  or 


filled  in  before  lawn  can  be  mowed.  Of 
course,  the  coal  man  and  other  helpers 
are  excused.  If  anyone  should  ever  come 
to  me  and  offer  to  fill  in  the  ruts  which 
his  car  wheels  have  made  along  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of  my  property  on  dirt  road, 
it  would  first  be  necessary  to  resurrect  me 
from  a  deep  and  prolonged  swoon.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  great  temptation  to  drive 
on  the  lawn  Avhen  the  road  is  thawing, 
and  it  is  sometimes  done  accidentally ; 
yet  when  it  is  done,  the  doer  ought  to  be 
man  enough  to  call  himself  a  feAv  mild 
names  in  my  presence.  We  often  see  hu¬ 
man  nature  at  its  worst  in  the  conduct 
of  driArers  of  cars.  Some  of  them  act  as 
if  they  thought  they  owned  the  entire 
street,  with  several  rods  on  either  side, 
which  does  not  apply  to  a  large  number 
of  competent  and  considerate  car  OAvners 
and  drivers.  benjamin  keecii. 


Losses  from  Soil  Erosion 

Inspector  H.  H.  Bennett  of  the  Bureau 
of  Cherftistry  and  Soils,  in  a  recent  cir¬ 
cular  on  soil  erosion,  published  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  pointed  out  that 
erosion  costs  the  farmer  of  the  United 
States  more  than  $200,000,000  annually. 
Writing  during  a  tour  of  inspection 
Avhich  has  included  studies  of  soils  in 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Ioavu  and  Ne¬ 
braska,  he  describes  some  of  the  Avorst 
results  of  erosion : 

“Within  four  years  one  farm  valued  at 
$15,000  has  been  practically  destroyed 
by  a  gully  that  ranges  to  00  ft.  in  depth 
and  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  This  gully 
has  branched  out  over  the  valley,  and  cut 


to  pieces  the  fine  lands  that  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  it.  It  cannot  be  stopped  noAV— not 
by  a  single  farmer.  The  task  is  entirely 
too  great.  What  land  is  left  is  being 
used  very  largely  for  corn,  and  this  soil 
is  going  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  In  one 
field  recent  rains  cut  gullies  more  than 
tAvo  feet  deep.  The  yield  of  corn  Avill 
scarcely  pay  for  the  harvesting. 

“This  gully  has  not  stopped  at  destroy¬ 
ing  an  entire  farm  and  parts  of  others. 
It  discharges  enormous  amount  of  sand 
onto  alluvial  lands  belOAv,  and  fills  the 
culverts  along  the  highway  with  sand. 
During  one  rain,  in  1925,  sand  Avas  piled 
up  to  a  depth  of  eight  feet  in  one  place. 
Here  it  buried  a  tractor,  a  moAving  ma¬ 
chine,  a  hay-rake  and  a  Avagon.  The 
tractor  and  Avagon  were  dug  out,  but  the 
rake  and  mowing  machine  still  remain 
covered.  In  addition,  some  concrete  cul¬ 
verts  have  been  completely  buried  along 
this  highway  where  there  are  many  gul¬ 
lies  of  this  type. 

“In  another  gully  of  this  locality  a  man 
was  killed  by  being  buried  under  falling 
soil  Avhile  working  on  flumes  to  stop  the 
huge  gully  that  was  continually  forcing 
a  highway  to  be  moved  back  after  e\rery 
rain. 

“We  found  here  the  record  gully  for 
rapid  advancement,  according  to  my  ex¬ 
perience.  This  is  on  a  farm  worth  prob¬ 
ably  $20,000.  This  gully  is  about  30  ft. 
deep.  It  advanced  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
tAvo  years,  and  is  hoav  branching  out.  Un¬ 
less  it  can  be  held  in  leash  by  a  system 
of  terracing  and  head  flumes  it  will  sure¬ 
ly  destroy  this  farm  within  a  feAV  years.” 

Referring  to  sheet  erosion  as  a  more 
extensive  thief  of  agricultural  land  than 
gullies,  this  soil  specialist  says  its  ravages 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  fertile  loes- 
sial  soils  like  those  of  IoAva,  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  but  affect  the 
glacial  soils  and  those  derived  from  shale, 
sandstone  and  limestone  in  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  The  process 
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of  disastrous  sheet  erosion  in  the  Middle 
AVest  is  described  by  Inspector  Bennett 
as  folloAvs : 

“In  Wisconsin  on  a  slope  that  has  been 
in  contiuous  use  for  about  a  generation 
the  depth  of  soil  down  to  disintegrated 
sandstone  ranged  from  4  to  11  inches,  and 
this  soil  was  all  poor  subsoil  material 
producing  about  one-fifth  of  a  ton  of 
Timothy  to  the  acre,  with  some  bare 
spots.  On  the  slope  facing  this,  just 
cleared  and  not  yet  plowed,  there  was  a 
deep  layer  of  splendid  silt  loam,  overlying 
silty  clay  loam.  Here  the  depth  to  rotten 
rock,  the  basal  material,  ranged  from  14 
inches  to  more  than  3  feet.” 

To  prevent  the  sheet  erosion  of  soils 
Inspector  Bennett  agrees  with  other  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  soil  specialists  in  urging 
the  planting  of  hays  and  other  cover 
crops  in  a  rotation  Avhich  Avill  not  leave 
the  farm  lands  so  constantly  exposed  as 
by  constant  cropping  to  corn  and  other 
crops  Avhich  invite  erosion.  As  a  means 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  gullies,  Mr. 
Bennett  says,  the  farmers  are  finding  that 
the  planting  of  Avillows  from  the  loAver 
part  of  the  gully,  and  as  far  above  as 
possible,  is  proving  effective  in  many 
places.  He  stated  that  the  use  of  terrac¬ 
ing  which  has  proved  an  effective  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  erosion  of  southern  farm 
lands  is  gaining  favor  and  proving  ef¬ 
fective  with  northern  fanners  in  "their 
struggle  against  erosion. 


Donati’s  Comet 

Last  year  Ave  printed  a  note  about  this 
comet  of  1858,  the  greatest  of  modern 
times,  and  were  surprised  at  the  interest 
shown  by  readers,  some  of  whom  had 
seen  it.  The  picture  shoAvn  hereAvith  is 
reproduced  from  a  cut  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Nicholas  Klaus,  of  Branford, 
Conn.,  Avho  Avas  born  in  1847,  and  well 
remembers  the  splendid  sight,  which  Avas 
visible  every  clear  night  for  some  time. 


Good  Seed  Corn 

On  most  farms  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
good  seed  corn  in  the  Spring.  This  con¬ 
dition  should  not  be,  as  it  can  be  pre~ 
A'ented  by  the  selection  of  seed  corn  in 
the  Fall.  Fall  is  the  best  time  to  select 
the  seed  corn  for  next  year’s  crop.  The 
best  place  to  obtain  the  seed  corn  is 
from  your  OAvn  fields  or  a  neighbor  who 
has  a  variety  that  has  proven  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  that  section.  If  there  is  a  farmer 
in  your  section  who  makes  a  specialty 
of  raising  good  seed  corn,  and  demon¬ 
strates  that  he  has  good  seed  corn,  his 
corn  will  be  more  profitable  to  l’aise  be¬ 
cause  of  increased  yield,  even  if  he  sells 
the  seed  at  $4  or  $5  a  bushel.  It  will 
only  require  an  increase  of  half  a  bushel 
to  a  bushel  per  acre  to  pay  for  the  seed. 
Most  farmers  in  selecting  seed  corn  only 
go  by  the  size  of  the  ear.  Good  seed 
should  be  adapted  to  the  soil  where  it  is 
to  be  planted,  should  be  from  well-shaped 
and  thrifty  plants,  well  matured  be¬ 
fore  harvesting,  and  kept,  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  until  planting  time.  The  most 
profitable  operation  in  corn  raising  is  the 
selecting  of  the  'seed.  The  only  place  to 
select  good  seed  corn  is  from  the  standing 
stalk,  because  big  ears  in  the  shock  do 
not  always  mean  the  best  seed  corn,  as 
they  might  have  had  an  advantage,  such 
as  where  a  pile  of  manure  had  been 
placed  in  the  Spring,  Avhere  a  pile  of 
brush  had  been  burned,  or  there  might 
have  been  several  missing  hills  around  it, 
giving  more  space. 

In  selecting  the  corn  consider  the  stalk 
it  is  growing  on ;  if  it  is  sturdy,  Avell  de¬ 
veloped  and  height  of  ear  from  ground. 
The  ear  should  not  be  too  near  the  top 
of  the  stalk,  as  the  stalk  will  blow  down 
easier.  A  medium-sized  stalk  is  best. 
Size  and  color  of  the  blades  is  important; 
a  thrifty  stalk  should  have  large  blades 
of  a  dark  green  color.  Number  of  ears 
on  a  stalk  is  considered  as  to  whether 
you  want  a  one-ear  corn  or  a  prolific 
variety.  The  'selection  should  be  one  or 
the  other,  and  not  mixed.  The  total 
yield  per  acre  is  about  the  same,  as  the 
one-ear  corn  makes  a  larger  ear  than 
Avhen  there  are  several  per  stalk. 

The  ears  when  gathered  should  be 
placed  where  there  is  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  and  ears  do  not  touch  each  other. 
The  storage  room  should  be  dry.  A  good 
Avay  is  to  hang  up  the  ears  with  tAvine 
or  wire  or  place  on  specially-built  racks. 
AYhen  shelling  in  Spring  to  plant,  throw 
out  any  where  cob  or  grain  have  a  dark 
or  bluish  look,  as  they  are  damaged,  also 
any  that  has  a  large  cob  and  small 
grains.  The  ears  should  have  deep 
grains  with  a  medium-sized  cob.  E.  c. 

ATrginia. 


“But  I  don’t  know  you,  madam,”  pro¬ 
tested  the  paying  teller  to  a  woman  Avho 
had  presented  a  check.  The  woman,  in¬ 
stead  of  replying  haughtily,  “I  do  not 
Avish  your  acquaintance  sir,”  merely 
gave  him  a  glassy  smile  and  said  :  “Oh, 
yes,  you  do.  I  don’t  need  anyone  to 
identify  me.  I’m  the  ‘red-headed  hen’ 
next  door  to  you  Avhose  ‘imps  of  boys’  are 
ahvays  running  across  your  garden.  You 
have  to  go  in  the  back  way  when  the 
porch  has ''been  scrubbed.  AVhen  you 
started  for  tOAvn  this  morning  your  wife 
said,  ‘Now,  Henry,  if  you  want  a  fit  din¬ 
ner  to  eat  this  evening,  you’ll  liaAe  to 
leave  me  a  little  money.’  ”  “Here’s  your 
money,”  interrupted  the  teller  faintly. — 
Missouri  Pacific  Magazine. 


The  Chase  Quadruplets,  born  in  Green  Co.,  Tenn.  They  are  now  eight  months 
old,  and  are  named  after  the  children  of  President  Roosevelt,  Alice  sitting  at 

a  the  right  of  her  brothers. 
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A  Farmer’ 

In  Vermont. — Elderly  natives  of  Ver¬ 
mont  with  whom  one  talks  in  that  State 
have  much  to  say  about  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  its  farm  life  and  out¬ 
look  in  the  last  25  years.  When  they  dis¬ 
cuss  farming,  they  speak  with  a  noble 
seriousness  or  a  cynical  geniality.  The 
Vermont  that  they  loved  and  aided  in 
making,  is  disappearing.  It  depresses 
them  to  see  the  abandoned  homes  of  farm 
families  whom  they  knew  as  neighbors. 

When  Vermont  Was  in  Flower.  — 
A  generation  ago  Vermont  was  a  self-suf¬ 
ficient  and  self-supporting  agricultural 
State,  possessing  an  intelligent,  humor- 
loving,  good-natured  and  sturdy  citizen¬ 
ship.  Its  citizenship  still  is  of  that  qual¬ 
ity,  but  Vermont  has  changed.  Its  Mor¬ 
gan  horses,  fine-wool  sheep,  Devon  and 
other  cattle,  well-tended  fields,  orchards, 
berry  patches,  sugar  groves  and  gardens 
were  the  productive  farm  resources  which 
maintained  a  skillful,  hard-working, 
thrifty  people  in  a  high  state  of  well-be¬ 
ing.  As  a  group,  they  were  typified  with 
considerable  fidelity  to  the  facts  by  “Old 
Man  Warner-,”  a  Vermonter  through  and 
through,  a  character  in  one  of  Dorothy 
Canfield’s  fine  sketches. 

The  Beginning  OF  A  Decline. — Some 
of  the  mentioned  resources  have  declined 
markedly  in  economic  importance,  and  the 
soil  as  a  whole  is  not  so  productive  as 
it  used  to  be.  Numerous  farms,  however, 
in  Vermont  are  richer  in  available  plant- 
food  and  are  producing  more  than  ever 
before.  With  the  rise  of  agricultural 
power  in  the  West  and  the  development 
of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  East, 
farming  in  Vermont  and  other  States  in 
the  New  England  group  began  to  decline. 
In  recent  years  rising  taxes  for  hard 
roads  and  other  public  improvements  in 
this  group  have  aggravated  the  decline, 
which  has  been  and  still  is  most  con¬ 
spicuous  in  those  areas  where  nature  was 
most  inhospitable  to  farmers  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  period. 

The  Future.  —  Last  November  Ver¬ 
mont  people,  without  so  much  as  a 
whisper  for  aid  or  sympathy,  swam, 
struggled  and  suffered  through  the  most 
terrifying  and  devastating  flood  that  any 
State  has  ever  experienced.  Impressions 
of  that  tragic  disaster  linger  in  their 
memories.  By  August  they  had  cleared 
away  most  of  the  wreckage  in  its  wake, 
built  new  roads,  bridges  and  culverts,  and 
resumed  their  normal  social  and  business 
life.  Vermont  is  changed  and  impov¬ 
erished  but  unconquerable.  Its  future, 
so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  seems 
to  me  to  lie  chiefly  in  its  beautful  valleys 
and  highlands  which,  by  rail  or  paved 
road,  are  tied  up  with  markets.  Much  of 
the  hill  and  mountain  land  is  adapted  to 
raising  sheep  and  goats,  and  to  apple 
orcharding.  Natural  reforestation  is  oc¬ 
curring  on  many  abandoned  farms.  Cor¬ 
porations  that  make  or  use  paper  will 
increase  their  holdings  of  land  in  New 
England.  Scientific  timber  growing  for 
lumber  and  pulp  is  a  coming  big  indus¬ 
try  in  that  region.  Finally,  as  a  pleasant 
Summer  home  for  city  people  who  have 
means  and  leisure,  and  desire  to  sequester 
themselves  in  wooded  hills,  beside  clear 
lakes  and  babbling  brooks,  Vermont  is 
unique. 

A  Happy  Little  World.  —  Deputized 
when  considerably  under  legal  voting  age 
to  assess  the  township  in  which  I  was 
born  and  reared,  I  set  forth  on  a  Morgan- 
Ilambletonian  saddle  mare,  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  job  in  less  than  two  weeks,  re¬ 
turning  each  night  to  the  home  base.  It 
was  altogether  a  farming  community.  In¬ 
cidentally,  in  the  performance  of  the  task, 
for  which  the  compensation  was  less  than 
$1  a  day,  with  no  expense  account  re¬ 
quested  or  allowed,  I  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  many  men,  women  and  young 
people  whom  I  had  never  seen  before.  In 
those  days  one's  neighborhood  was  prac¬ 
tically  one’s  only  world.  Its  inhabitants 
were  children  of  the  sun,  earth  and  sky. 
They  were  backwoodsmen  or  liinterland- 
ers,  with  New  England  and  Kentucky 
pedigrees.  What  a  tranquil,  self-reliant 
little  world  it  was  for  all  of  us  who  were 
poor  and  happy.  Neither  riches  nor 
poverty  had  ever  blighted  a  human  life 
within  its  boundaries.  But  was  any  past 
better  than  the  present?  No  one  can 
answer  except  on  the  intangible  grounds 
of  hearsay,  memory,  sentiment  and  preju¬ 
dice.  My  choice  always  will  be  the  pres¬ 
ent. 

Tail  and  Dog. — Our  large  and  grow¬ 
ing  cities  are  more  and  more  dominating 
the  life  not  only  of  the  communities  sur¬ 
rounding  them  but  the  rest  of  the  country 
besides.  Could  there  be  a  more  outstand¬ 
ing  case  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog?  Our 
rapidly  increasing  population  is  running 
out,  like  overflowing  water,  into  all  the 
ni  e.as  }mder  the  economic  sway  of  cities, 
"his  is  the  process  whereby  the  city 
achieves  the  economic  and  voting  power 
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with  which  it  subordinates  and  then  sub¬ 
jugates  agriculture.  Most  of  the  big  in¬ 
dustries  are  beginning  to  decentralize. 
Cities  may  do  likewise.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  both  political  parties 
and  their  Presidential  candidates  are 
talking  agriculture’s  economic  position 
seriously.  It  is  practically  certain  that 
Federal  action  of  some  kind  favorable  to 
agriculture  will  be  taken  in  the  next  few 
years.  It  will  of  course  promise  much, 
in  theory.  How  it  will  work  out  in  prac¬ 
tice  is  another  matter. 

Middlesex  County,  Conn. — With  C. 
E.  Cooper  and  his  wife  and  their  com¬ 
panionable  children,  I  enjoyed  traveling 
in  their  car  from  New  Haven  to  Killing- 
worth  in  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn.,  August 
19.  Mr.  Cooper,  who  is  in  charge  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  subscription  department, 
started  from  his  home  in  New  Jersey  at 
4  o’clock  that  morning.  It  is  about  27 
miles  from  New  Haven  to  Killingworth. 
More  than  half  of  the  narrow,  unim¬ 
proved  road  runs  crookedly  through  roll¬ 
ing,  hilly,  stony  country  that  at  one  time 
supported  a  comparatively  large  popula¬ 
tion  of  farmers.  Miles  and  miles  of  stone 
fences  or  walls,  enclosing  little  fields, 
bear  witness  to  the  hard  work  which  was 
done  by  Connecticut’s  early  settlers  and 
their  followers  for  several  generations. 
Many  of  the  farms  have  been  abandoned. 
Whenever  I  see  an  abandoned  farm  I 
think  of  buried  hopes  and  tears,  and  of 
cemeteries  without  sextons  or  attention. 

In  Orange  County,  N.  Y. — Anyone 
who  has  an  eye  for  the  grandeurs  and 
glories  of  nature  on  a  scale  of  magnifi¬ 
cence  would  be  deeply  moved  by  the  scen¬ 
ery  through  which  he  may  pass  by  auto 
in  going,  say,  from  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
to  Washingtonville,  N.  Y.  In  July  it 
was  my  privilege  to  make  this  trip  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Tryon.  Pie  manages 
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Strathglass  Farm  and  its  large  herd  of 
Ayrshires  in  Westchester  County,  and 
owns  and  operates  a  700-acre  farm  near 
the  center  of  Orange  County.  Very  few 
people  in  the  West  have  an  informed  con¬ 
ception  of  the  range  and  quality  of  the 
scenery  with  which  nature  has  lavishly 
endowed  the  Pludson  River  zone  in  par¬ 
ticular  and  dozens  of  other  eastern  reg¬ 
ions  in  general.  The  views  from  many 
a  point  along  the  famous  Storm  King 
Road,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  can¬ 
not  be  encompassed  by  words.  Some  of 
them  have  been  limned  by  the  artist’s 
brush.  The  only  pictures  that  mean  any¬ 
thing  to  us  are  those  which  we  carry  in 
our  memories.  For  several  generations 
we  of  the  West  have  been  saying,  with  a 
finality  which  ignorance  sustains,  that 
the  East  doesn’t  know  or  appreciate  the 
West.  I  am  now  emboldened  to  say  that 
the  West  is  ignorant  of  the  East  and  ap¬ 
parently  doesn’t  desire  to  enlighten  it¬ 
self. 

A  “Pastoral  Parson.”  — ■  We  might 
have  lost  our  way  to  Emanuel  Church  at 
Killingworth  if  we  hadn’t  overtaken  a 
Ford  in  which  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert  was 
traveling  from  his  home  at  Middletown. 
He  got  out  at  various  confusing  places, 
and,  at  the  roadside,  nailed  signs  to  trees 
or  posts  which  cheered  and  directed  those 
who  were  on  their  way  to  a  picnic  din¬ 
ner  and  “old  home  day”  at  his  little 
church,  which  is  about  125  years  old.  In 
response  to  his  invitation  and  the  appeal 
of  his  personality,  more  than  200  women, 
children  and  men  assembled,  and  made 
“old  home  day”  memorable.  They  en¬ 
joyed  themselves.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  the 
“Pastoral  Parson”  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  His 
writings  have  endeared  him  to  hundreds 
of  its  readers.  He  is  beloved  of  the 
folk,  young  and  old,  who  live  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  where  he  goes  about  doing  good. 
He  serves  several  country  churches.  His 
geniality,  earnestness,  enthusiasm  and 
humor  communicate  themselves  to  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  This 
large-hearted  man  is  ministering  in  prac¬ 


tical  -ways  to  people  to  whom  the  fates 
have  not  been  kind.  He  knows  much 
about  Connecticut's  history  and  its  agri¬ 
culture,  past  and  present.  It  was  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  hear  him  from  his  pulpit. 

Economy  in  Production. — Mr.  Lar¬ 
sen  emphasized  in  this  department  last 
week  the  relation  of  economical  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  success  and  solvency  of  farm¬ 
ing.  That,  however,  is  not  the  only  remedy 
for  agriculture’s  ills.  If  it  were,  then,  in 
course  of  time,  no  one  could  own  or  live 
on  a  farm  unless  he  were  as  near  “100 
per  cent  efficient”  as  it  is  humanly  possi¬ 
ble  to  be.  Moderate  efficiency,  in  man, 
beast  or  machine,  will  always  outlast  and 
pay  better  in  the  long  run  than  maximum 
high-speed  efficiency,  which  is  too  com¬ 
monly  preached  and  idealized  in  this 
country.  Probably  no  one  is  more  senti¬ 
mental  than  I  am  in  regard  to  good 
horses  and  good  mules ;  I  am  prejudiced 
in  their  favor.  Tractors,  however,  can¬ 
not  fairly  be  'singled  out  as  the  cause  of 
mortgages  on  crops  or  land  in  regions 
■where  they  have  displaced  horses.  My 
own  experience  with  a  tractor  ten  years 
ago  was  educational  but  unprofitable.  We 
were  not  ready  for  a  tractor,  and  tractors 
were  not  nearly  so  well  adapted  as  they 
are  now  to  their  jobs.  None  of  us  was 
qualified  to  operate  the  machine  on  our 
farm.  We  ran  it  day  and  night  breaking 
land  for  a  war-time  wheat  crop.  The  ma¬ 
chine  was  just  about  a  w-reck  at  the  end 
of  the  first  season.  We  never  used  it 
again.  We  exchanged  the  $1,100  worth 
of  junk  for  a  jack.  His  first  crop  of 
mules,  foaled  by  our  big  draft  mares, 
was  worth  a  dozen  tractors  for  us  at  that 
time.  Isn’t  it  likely  that  the  kind  of 
man  who  “goes  broke”  after  he  buys  a 
tractor  and  quits  using  horses,  would 
have  gone  that  way  anyhow,  even  if  he 
had  kept  his  horses  and  foregone  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  machine?  Maybe  our  friend 
George  Howden,  veteran  breeder  of 
horses  and  Jerseys  on  his  Wawne  Farm 
in  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  will  give  his 
answer  to  this  question.  d.  c.  w. 


The  Vertex 
Tiroiler 

cooks  with  gas,  but  with  that  old- 
fashioned  taste  that  makes  your 
mouth  water!  Uses  only  half  the  gas 
and  half  the  time  of  ordinary  ranges. 

The  Water  Heater 

is  extra  powerful.  Instantly  supplies 
steaming  hot  water  with  hard  fuel; 
or  with  gas  gives  an  ample  supply 
in  a  few  minutes. 

The  Unusual  Oren 

makes  baking  a  pleasure.  Uses  gas, 
and  has  special  heat-control  unit 
that  prevents  scorching.  Even  heat 
in  every  inch  of  it. 

oAnd  ^ 

the  convenience  of  TWO  RANGES 
IN  ONE.  For  Lady  Leisure  burns 
both  coal,  wood  or  coke  AND  GAS! 
Cooks  with  either,  heats  water  with 
either!  Does  everything  your  old 
range  would  do — but  better ,  faster 
— and  more! 


Tyrofax  Service 

is  afforded  by  Service  Stations  all  over  the 
country.  You  keep  one  cylinder  in  reserve, 
or  send  it  away  for  prompt  refilling  while 
other  is  supplying  you  with  gas.  Mounted 
in  neat  cabinet  just  outside  house.  Safe,  eco¬ 
nomical  to  use  .  .  .  and  surprisingly  cheap  to 
install.  Write  Sterling  for  details! 

Free  information  and  circulars  regard¬ 
ing  Sterling  Ranges  and  Pyrofax  Service. 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  OBLIGATION 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  — > 


insure ' Range 
and  Real  Gas~ 


Now,  after  all  these  years,  you 
can  have  inyourcountry  kitchen 
the  same  beautiful  Lady  Leisure 
GAS  Range  that  is  making  city 
cooking  so  easy!  And  no  matter 
where  you  live! 

For,  with  just  a  modest  expendi¬ 
ture,  you  can  install  a  swift, 
happy  Lady  Leisure  Combina¬ 
tion  Range  and  the  wonderful 
Pyrofax  Gas  Service  that  brings 
city  gas  to  country  homes  in  big 
steel  cylinders. 

Pyrofax  Gas  is  perfectly  safe. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  pipe  it 


into  your  kitchen  and  the  Lady 
Leisure  is  ready  for  cooking! 
Think  of  the  delightful  kitchen 
this  will  give  you.  The  less  work 
it  means.  The  extra  time  to 
yourself.  And  the  better  meals 
you’ll  be  able  to  serve. 

Surely  you  can’t  afford  to  over¬ 
look  this  wonderful  innovation! 
If  your  local  dealer  can’t  give 
you  complete  information  about 
the  Lady  Leisure-Pyrofax  com¬ 
bination,  write  us  direct.  For  no 
gas  range  is  more  modern,  more 
convenient  than  Lady  Leisure. 
Investigate! 


Sterling 

of  Rochester ,  N.  Y.  ^ 


STERLING  RANGE  &  FURNACE  CORP.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  am  interested  in:  Gas  Range  □,  Combination  Gas  and  Coal  □, 

Heater  □,  Gas  Service  □ 

e^ame . . 

o Address. . . . . 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  o£ 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  greatly  admired  the  Pioneer  Woman  picture  on 
your  first  page  of  July  28  issue,  and  the  comments 
written  by  Edith  Johnson  which  I  have  read,  feeling 
that  they  covered  the  message  the  artist  meant  all  to 
feel.  I  want  to  thank  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  repeating  the 
picture  and  the  comment.  We  need  at  this  present 
time  mothers  with  courage  for  the  right,  to  take  their 
sons  by  the  hand.  E.  m. 

Connecticut. 

ANY  others  have  expressed  appreciation  of  our 
cover  reproduction  of  that  beautiful  and  strik¬ 
ing  piece  of  sculpture,  representing  the  pioneer 
spirit  and  woman’s  part  in  it.  But  this  idea  is  not 
confined  to  pioneer  times.  In  thousands  of  farm 
homes  now  Mother  is  truly  a  pioneer  woman.  It 
may  be  a  poor  plan  for  a  boy  to  he  “tied  to  his 
mother’s  apron  strings,”  but  it  wall  never  harm  him 
to  hold  fast  to  her  hand  while  they  look  into  the 
future  as  do  the  woman  and  her  son  in  the  statue 
mentioned.  And  there  is  in  many  homes  the  even 
more  striking  character  of  Sister,  who  in  sadness, 
yet  with  courage,  has  taken  Mother’s  place  and  be¬ 
come  both  little  mother  and  big  mother  to  the  family 
brood. 

❖ 

E  RECEIVE  so  many  letters  from  persons 
who  wish  to  increase  their  vitamin  supply 
through  special  foods,  that  the  following  statement 
issued  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 
in  Health  News  seems  especially  timely: 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in  ultra-violet  ray 
exposure  and  the  procuring  of  vitamins  by  the  dietary 
route,  the  June  30.  1928  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  calls  attention  to  animal 
experimentation  carried  on  within  the  last  year  in 
Germany  showing  that  toxic  effects  and  even  death  can 
be  caused  by  continuous  doses  of  concentrated  vitamins 
or  excessive  amounts  of  foods  which  have  been  ir¬ 
radiated.  . 

It  is  reported  that  postmortem  examinations  showed 
“extraordinary  deposits  of  calcium  in  blood  vessels, 
heart,  stomach,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  muscles;  serious 
changes  were  also  found  in  the  spleen.”  In  other 
words,  the  results  showed  a  condition  of  sclerosis. 

The  Journal  concludes : 

“It  is  impossible  to  predict  what  the  effects,  might  be 
of  giving  to  infants  excessive  amounts  of  irradiated 
foods.  The  public  sale  and  widespread  use  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts  should  await  careful  clinical  tests  under  controlled 
conditions.” 

* 

MAPLES  and  some  other  trees  have  diseases  af¬ 
fecting  the  leaves  at  times,  so  that  there  is 
serious  defoliation.  We  have  several  questions  about 
these  matters  now,  the  weather  having  evidently 
been  favorable  for  development  of  such  troubles. 
Spraying  trees  of  this  sort  with  fungicides  is  not 
feasible,  but  considerable  good  may  be  done  by  rak¬ 
ing  and  burning  all  dropped  leaves  that  fall  because 
of  some  apparent  disease,  causing  leaf  spots  or  un¬ 
natural  wrinkling  of  edges,  as  though  scorched.  De¬ 
struction  of  these  diseased  leaves  will  lessen  the 
crop  of  spores  to  carry  over  the  trouble,  and  with 
persistence  in  this  line,  something  approaching  con¬ 
trol  may  be  had.  Leaves  sometimes  fall  because  of 
starvation,  but  their  appearance  in  that  case  is  quite 
different  from  the  spots  and  scorches  of  fungus  dis¬ 
ease.  This  same  plan  is  advisable  with  dropped 
plums,  peaches  or  other  fruits.  Every  fruit  contain¬ 
ing  a  curculio  worm  or  plastered  with  brown  rot,  is 
a  carrier,  and  its  destruction  is  clear  gain. 

1= 

THE  proposition  that  eggs  be  sold  by  weight  in¬ 
stead  of  by  the  dozen  has  been  advanced  from 
time  to  time  for  many  years  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  ever  gained  sufficient  support  to  secure  its 
adoption  in  the  markets  of  the  country.  Weight  is 
recognized  in  grading  eggs  in  the  buying  centers  but, 
in  country  markets,  through  which  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  eggs  produced  must  pass,  it  is  given  little 
attention.  It  would  be  difficult  to  show  from  the 
standpoint  t)f  fair  dealing  that  this  important  food 


product  should  not  be  bought  and  sold  by  a  definite 
standard  of  quantity  instead  of  by  a  count  that  per¬ 
mits  a  wide  variation  in  what  one  gives  or  receives 
for  his  money.  Whether  or  not  any  change  is  ever 
made  in  the  method  of  measuring  the  poultryman’s 
product,  there  will  be  increasing  attention  to  quality 
as  determined  by  size.  This  should  react  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  certain  breeds  of  fowls  that  have  always 
been  handicapped  by  their  production  of  very  large 
eggs  in  comparatively  small  numbers.  It  will  also 
work  to  the  disadvantage  of  poultrymen  who  center 
their  attention  wholly  upon  the  number  of  eggs  that 
they  are  able  to  produce  in  the  year.  As  a  stimulant 
to  the  effort  to  increase  the  average  size  of  eggs 
through  selection  of  layers,  the  Farmingdale,  N.  Y., 
Egg-laying  Contest  has  announced  a  new  departure 
in  official  records.  Beginning  with  the  contest  which 
opens  on  Nov.  1,  1928,  they  will  weigh  individual 
eggs  from  pens  whose  owners  qualify  for  this  ser¬ 
vice.  To  benefit  by  this,  the  owner  of  a  pen  must 
have  had  an  entry  in  some  official  contest  that 
proved  its  ability  to  lay  at  least'  2,000  eggs  averaging 
two  ounces  or  more  in  weight.  Weighing  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  egg  will  continue  until  a  bird  shows  its 
ability  to  produce  those  of  two-ounce  size.  The  man¬ 
agers  .state  that  the  secret  of  improvement  in  size 
of  eggs  from  a  flock  consists  in  breeding  from  those 
birds  that  produce  a  minimum  number  of  pullet¬ 
sized  eggs  when  they  begin  to  lay. 

* 

HERE  is  still  another  indication  that  the  world 
is  becoming  smaller :  The  republic  of  Chile  in 
South  America  is  intending  to  ship  fruit  to  Europe 
regularly.  The  first  trial  shipment  of  Chilean  green 
fruit  arrived  in  Liverpool,  England,  at  the  end  of 
June  and  consisted  of  1,000  cases  of  apples  and 
pears,  according  to  The  Fruit-Grower,  London.  The 
shipment  arrived  in  very  good  condition  and  the  only 
objection  that  could  be  made  was  that  much  of  the 
fruit  was  too  large  for  the  Liverpool  market.  The 
apples  showed  good  keeping  condition  but  the  pears 
were  slightly  over-ripe.  The  apple  varieties  were 
Rome  Beauty,  Yellow  Newtown,  White  Winter  Pear- 
main  and  Hoover.  The  trial  shipment  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chilean  government.  The  shipment 
was  accompanied  by  a  representative  of  the  Chilean 
government  who  expects  to  obtain  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent  all  possible  information  so  as  to  be 
able  to  assist  Chilean  shippers  in  meeting  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  European  market. 

* 

SOMETIME  ago  a  correspondent  told  of  a  hen 
which  eats  and  sings  with  an  air  of  prosperity 
and  satisfaction,  but  declines  to  lay  more  than  two 
or  three  eggs  a  month.  Evidently  she  is  not  of  the 
“bred  to  lay”  type,  though  her  singing  habit  makes, 
her  pleasant  to  have  around.  A  great  contrast  to 
this  bird  is  now  reported  from  the  Connecticut  egg- 
laying  contest  at  Storrs,  where  a  hen,  through  an 
accident  in  a  trap  nest,  broke  a  leg.  She  received 
the  same  quality  of  surgical  care  that  would  have 
been  given  humans,  being  X-rayed,  the  bone  set  and 
the  leg  done  up  in  a  plaster  cast,  and  in  the  five  days 
following  the  happening  she  laid  three  eggs.  Pre¬ 
viously  this  Leghorn  hen  had  a  record  of  108  eggs 
in  108  days.  She  should  be  entitled  to  “life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness”  on  the  free  range  hens 
so  much  enjoy,  when  her  egg  contest  work  is  done. 

AN  HONEST,  informed,  tactful,  forceful  and 
quick-minded  auctioneer,  with  a  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor,  is  trusted,  admired  and  affectionately  regarded 
by  stockmen  and  farmers  who  know  him.  He  will 
always  earn  much  more  than  his  fee  for  selling  the 
average  number  of  pedigree  animals  at  auction. 
Some  of  the  most  useful  and  distinguished  men  ever 
identified  with  the  purebred  live  stock  industry  were 
auctioneers.  They  were  “gentlemen  of  the  old 
school.”  Their  private  and  public  life  was  domi¬ 
nated  by  ideals  and  principles  which  are  the  bases 
of  every  aristocracy  of  character  and  intelligence. 
One  recalls,  for  example,  such  men  as  John  R.  Page, 
James  W.  Judy,  R.  L.  Edmondson,  Fred  M.  Woods 
and  George  P.  Bellows,  all  deceased  auctioneers, 
whose  careers  influenced  and  enriched  the  history 
of  America’s  live  stock  development.  Col.  Woods, 
“one  of  the  last  of  the  old  guard,”  enjoying  life  in 
retirement,  died  recently  in  his  84th  year.  He  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  Americans  of  two  genera¬ 
tions.  Col.  D.  P.  McCracken  is  “the  very  last  of  the 
grand  old  men  of  his  profession.”  More  than  70 
years  of  age,  and  in  good  health,  he  is  living  in  a 
•  quiet  Illinois  town,  where  he  grows  flowers,  and 
loves  and  plays  with  little  children.  Men  who  like 
good  live  stock  are  almost  always  good  men,  good 
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neighbors  and  good  citizens.  Many  exceptional  men 
are  still  attracted  to  and  claimed  by  the  live  stock 
auctioneering  profession.  Its  best  traditions  are 
worthily  carried  on  by  men  like  Carey  M.  Jones, 
Harvey  S.  Duncan,  Walter  F.  Andrews  and  others. 
Auctioneers  of  the  class  represented  by  the  names 
here  recalled,  are  co-workers  with  breeders  in  im¬ 
proving  animal  types,  and  in  helping  to  feed  a  world 
always  hungry  for  animal  proteins. 

* 

HE  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  has  issued  a  re¬ 
print  from  the  public  health  reports  for  1927 
that  again  calls  attention  to  a  disease  of  wild  rab¬ 
bits  that  we  have  mentioned  several  times  in  these 
columns.  This  disease  is  known  as  tularaemia.  It 
is  to  be  recognized  in  the  rabbit  by  finding  the  liver 
studded  over  with  small  spots  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pin  point  to  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  A  wild  rabbit  sick  with  it  becomes  weak 
and  an  easy  prey  to  its  enemies.  No  home-raised 
rabbits  have  yet  been  found  infected,  but  the  dressed 
rabbits  of  the  markets  are  possible  sources  of  dan¬ 
ger  to  those  who  prepare  them  for  the  table.  The 
cottontail,  jack,  and  snowshoe  rabbits  east  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  keep  the  infection  alive,  and 
the  bites  of  ticks  and  flies  common  to  both  rabbits 
and  man,  may  transfer  it  from  one  to  the  other. 
Early  Winter,  when  wild  cottontails  are  being 
dressed  for  food,  is  the  time  of  most  frequent  oc¬ 
currence  of  this  disease  in  the  East.  Summertime, 
when  flies  and  ticks  are  abundant,  is  the  season 
of  fly  and  tick-borne  infection  in  the  West.  Of  22 
cases  of  tulariemia  occurring  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  17  were  contracted  by  dressing  wild  rab¬ 
bits  from  the  markets.  A  scratch  or  slight  injury  to 
the  hand  is  the  common  point  of  infection  when  this 
results  from  preparing  wild  rabbits  for  food.  An 
ulcer  usually  appears  at  the  site  of  the  infection 
and  nearby  lymph  glands  enlarge  and  perhaps  break 
down  and  discharge  later.  A  fever  of  two  or  three 
weeks  duration  accompanies  the  disease.  Rest  in 
bed,  with  incision  of  any  suppurating  lymph  glands, 
constitutes  the  treatment.  No  drug  or  serum  has 
been  found  of  any  special  value.  Thorough  cooking 
of  the  meat  removes  any  danger  from  it  when  eaten, 
and  care  in  dressing  wild  rabbits,  avoiding  those 
upon  which  suspicion  may  rest  because  of  the  ease 
with  which  they  have  been  caught,  will  minimize 
that  from  preparing  them  for  the  kitchen. 

* 

MR.  HUBBARD’S  apple  picking  suggestions  on 
page  1139  may  seem  to  some  a  bit  finicky,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  is  dealing  with  the 
highest  grade  of  apples  produced.  Those  who  have 
followed  the  various  articles  he  has  contributed  this 
season  will  remember  the  extreme  thoroughness  in 
spraying,  the  thinning  and  multitude  of  other  items 
of  orchard  care  that  can  be  read  between  the  lines  of 
what  he  has  written.  With  all  of  this  preparation 
for  the  crop,  the  best  work  in  picking  is  not  too 
good.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  bruising 
found  on  apples  deserving  good  treatment  because  of 
their  market  quality,  is  the  result  of  carelessness 
rather  than  because  there  is  not  time  to  do  better. 


Brevities 

The  output  of  dairy  factories  in  Canada  in  1927  had 
a  total  value  of  $133,927,256,  an  increase  of  about  $500,- 
000  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  American  people  spent  $58,018,271  last  year  in 
chewing  gum,  which  makes  us  think  a  large  percentage 
of  the  population  has  not  yet  learned  the  value  of 
money. 

The  loathsome  cockroach  has  one  virtue ;  it  destroys 
bedbugs.  But  there  are  more  aesthetic  methods  of  con¬ 
trolling  those  midnight  marauders  than  maintaining  a 
herd  of  roaches. 

The  National  Nurseryman  wants  to  know  who  plant¬ 
ed  the  lines  of  sugar  maples  along  the  roadsides  in 
Northern  and  Western  New  York.  These  trees  are 
planted  at  regular  intervals,  following  the  line  or  curve 
of  the  road.  They  are  now  60  to  75  years  old,  and  there 
are  no  young  trees  coming  along  to  take  their  place. 

The  Canadian  Experiment  Station  at  Fort  Vermil¬ 
lion  on  the  Peace  River,  which  is  close  to  the  Arctic 
circle,  reports  that  the  only  hardy  flowering  shrubs  that 
succeed  there  are  the  Caraganas  or  pea  trees.  Caragana 
arborescens  is  much  used  as  a  hedge  or  wind-break  in 
\^estern  Canada.  It  can  be  clipped  to  form  a  compact 
formal  hedge.  Most  of  the  hardy  perennials  grow  and 
bloom  at  Fort  Vermillion. 

Descriptions  and  symptoms  of  the  more  common 
fungous  and  bacterial  diseases  of  roses  with  directions 
for  control  and  prevention  are  offered  to  amateur  and 
professional  rose  growers  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  1547-F, 
“Rose  Diseases ;  Their  Causes  and  Control,”  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  bul¬ 
letin  is  confined  strictly  to  plant  diseases  and  does  not 
deal  with  the  insect  enemies  of  roses,  which  are.  con¬ 
sidered  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  1495,  “Insect  Enemies  of 
the  Flower  Garden.”  Either  or  both  may  be  procured 
upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Farm  Relief  in  the  Speeches 

NDER  our  bi-partisan  political  system  it  is  per¬ 
haps  inevitable  that  each  of  our  candidates 
for  high  office  should  feel  the  necessity  of  always 
“standing  up”  for  the  party  and  claiming  merit  for 
it,  no  matter  what  its  record  may  be.  With  intense 
partisan  voters,  during  heated  campaigns  at  least, 
the  party  glorifications  have  an  appeal,  but  inde¬ 
pendent  citizens,  guided  only  by  truth,  concerned 
only  with  justice,  equity  and  honesty  in  government, 
and  knowing  party  faults  and  failures,  are  not  mis¬ 
led  or  deceived  by  the  partisan  rhetoric  that  pre¬ 
cedes  election  day. 

In  their  treatment  of  agriculture  in  their  accep¬ 
tance  speeches  both  Secretary  Hoover  and  Governor 
Smith  have  contributed  to  the  usual  party  homage. 
Each  of  them  has  admitted  that  agriculture  is  de¬ 
pressed,  that  its  unfavorable  condition  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  causes  of  long  standing,  and  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  plight  of  the  farms  is  due  to  no  fault  of  the 
farmer,  but  largely  to  laws  and  customs  which  have 
favored  other  industries  at  the  expense  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Sixty  years  ago  agriculture  was  the  dominant 
industry  in  this  country.  The  burden  of  its  popula¬ 
tion  and  wealth  was  then  on  the  farms.  At  that 
time  in  any  community  two-thirds  or  more  of  its 
leading  citizens  were  farmers.  Since  then  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  government,  State  and  national, 
other  industries  have  developed  and  outstripped 
agriculture  in  population  and  wealth,  until  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  farms  is  estimated  at  only  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  national  income.  The  farmer  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  soil  for  his  entire  income  gets  scant  con¬ 
sideration  from  either  party,  except  when  the  ap¬ 
peal  is  made  for  his  vote.  But  more  important  than 
the  size  of  business  or  volume  of  trade  is  the  ad¬ 
mission  that  farmers  are  not  receiving  fair  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  marts  of  exchange  or  in  the  assessment 
of  taxes,  and  that  these  discriminations  against 
them  have  been  imposed  by  statutory  legislative 
laws,  and  can  be  corrected  only  by  revision  of  the 
laws.  During  this  period  of  six  decades  one  or  the 
other  of  these  political  parties  has  been  in  power 
in  both  States  and  nation.  Both  candidates  have  oc¬ 
cupied  prominent  executive  positions  during  the  past 
ten  years.  They  have  been  in  positions  to  know  the 
desperate  condition  of  agriculture  during  this  time, 
and  the  causes  of  it.  They  have  both  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  change  the  conditions  and  put  agriculture 
on  a  parity  with  other  industries.  They  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  they  contributed  to 
the  policies  which  are  responsible  for  the  present 
plight  of  the  farms.  Neither  of  their  parties  did 
anything  to  relieve  the  farm  distress  except  some 
mere  gestures  which  could  have  and  did  have  no 
important  effect.  In  the  face  of  the  facts  which  they 
admit  and  the  positions  which  they  have  occupied  a 
confession  of  neglect  and  a  promise  of  amendment 
would  be  more  hopeful  than  the  vain  boast  in  which 
they  have  both  indulged.  Neither  of  them  has  had 
the  candor  or  the  courage  to  admit  his  own  omis¬ 
sions  or  his  party’s  faults.  On  the  contrary  each 
blames  the  other  and  puts  in  unmerited  claims  for 
accomplishments  by  his  own  party,  when  apologies 
for  neglect  or  criticism  for  indifference  would  be 
more  in  keeping  with  the  facts,  and  more  hopeful 
of  reform. 

It  is  unusual  even  for  independents  in  politics  to 
write  so  frankly  of  prominent  and  partisan  popular 
candidates  for  high  office.  We  do  not  do  so  of 
choice,  but  as  an  impelling  duty  to  agriculture. 
Others  will  write  in  great  volume  of  their  abilities 
and  their  virtues,  which  we  acknowledge,  but  no 
other  will  tell  the  plain  record  as  it  affects  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  if  we  ever  get  anywhere  for  the  farm, 
political  parties  and  the  men  who  lead  them  must 
be  made  to  know  that  they  will  be  held  publicly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  failure,  while  in  a  position  to  do 
so,  to  do  plain  justice  to  the  agricultural  industry. 
Their  sincere  services  to  it  will  be  gratefully  and  as 
freely  acknowledged. 

Credit  is  due  both  candidates  at  this  time  for 
bringing  the  present  unfavorable  condition  of  agri¬ 
culture  to  the  attention  of  all  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  for  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  changes  to 
put  agriculture  on  a  par  with  other  industries.  This 
comes  as  a  reaction  to  a  general  demand  throughout 
the  country,  and  especially  in  the  Middle  Western 
States,  and  in  Congress  for  several  years.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  naturally  focussed  at  this  time  in  the  national 
election,  and  is  quite  sure  of  resulting  in  a  new  law 
by  the  next  Congress.  While  acknowledging  this 
service,  the  failure  to  propose  any  adequate  remedy 
is  disappointing,  not  to  say  discouraging.  Both  of 
the  candidates  stress  the  exportable  surpluses,  which 
amount  at  best  to  only  about  one-tenth  of  our  farm 


marketable  products,  but  entirely  ignore  the  ten 
times  more  important  products  which  must  be  han¬ 
dled  in  our  domestic  markets.  It  is  true  that  the 
exportable  surpluses  present  a  problem  for  solution, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  problem  of  our  home 
markets  presents  a  problem  of  far  greater  import¬ 
ance  to  the  American  farms. 

While  the  promises  to  find  a  means  of  farm  relief 
in  both  acceptance  speeches  are  unequivocal,  and 
must  be  accepted  as  sincere,  the  measures  proposed 
are  meager  and  not  convincing.  As  they  stand  the 
promises  are  not  new.  They  have  been  made  be¬ 
fore  and  later  ignored.  These  general  promises  may 
be  all  kept  without  any  benefit  to  agriculture. 
Neither  candidate  has  candidly  faced  the  causes  of 
present  farm  conditions  or  the  remedies  for  them. 
Both  have  promised  to  “pass  the  buck”  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  leaders,  whose  interests  are  dovetailed 
with  middlemen  and  politics,  and  who  have  been  the 
curse  and  ruination  of  agriculture  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  particularly  for  the  last  ten  years.  They 
may  be  trusted  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  to  work 
for  their  own  welfare.  If  the  new  system  results  in 
any  adequate  benefit  to  agriculture  it  will  be  because 
the  men  who  depend  on  the  farm  for  a  living  demand 
a  voice  in  the  shaping  of  it.  This  presents  a  great 
opportunity  to  the  Grange,  and  it  is  qualified  for  the 
task. 


Notes  from  a  Pennsylvania  Horticulturist 

In  giving  the  July  1  crop  report  we  stated  that  the 
crop  estimates  would  probably  fall  off  again.  As  the 
following  figures  will  show,  apples  and  pears  have  de¬ 
clined,  peaches  have  remained  stationary  and  gx-apes  in¬ 
creased  in  the  month  between  the  July  and  August  re¬ 
port  : 

Aug.  1,  July  1,  Aug.  1,  Aug.  1, 
1928  1928  1927  10-yr.  Av. 


Apples  .  47%  55%  39%  53.4% 

Peaches  .  62  62  33  50.9 

Pears  .  60  64  44  55.2 

Grapes  .  82  78  64  74.3 


The  apple  decline  of  8  per  cent  reduces  the  probability 
considerably  below  the  10-year  average.  Throughout 
July  the  apple  drop  continued  heavy  which,  together 
with  damage  occasioned  by  local  stonns,  cut  down  the 
estimated  production.  Russeting,  scab  and  hail  have 
injured  much  fruit,  but  many  orchards  will  have  a  good 
crop  of  fair  quality  fruit.  Insect  damage  is  lighter  than 
usual. 

The  peach  crop,  despite  hail  damage,  looks  as  prom¬ 
ising  as  a  month  ago  and  grapes  in  the  Erie  belt  are 
showing  impx-ovement.  Previous  reports  of  extensive 
rotting  in  cherries  are  confirmed. 

The  grape  situation  deserves  a  little  special  attention. 
It  looks  like  a  good  year  for  this  fruit,  with  the  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  United  States  being  30  per  cent  above  the 
average  production  for  the  past  five  yeai’s.  California 
promises  a  record  crop,  which  makes  one  wonder  what 
they  are  going  to  do  with  them  all.  Last  year,  with 
a  smaller  crop,  142,000  tons  were  not  harvested.  The 
prospects  this  year  point  to  a  12  per  cent  inci'ease  in 
yield  for  that  State,  in  spite  of  a  net  decrease  of  2,000 
acres  in  bearing. 

The  European  crop  conditions  are  now  more  favorable 
for  the  export  trade  than  they  were  a  month  ago.  Con¬ 
tinued  drought  and  hot  weather  during  July  have 
stx-ongly  affected  the  apple  crops  of  Continental 
Europe  and  unfavorable  conditions  are  reported  every¬ 
where  according  to  Agricultural  Commissioner  Steei-e 
at  Berlin.  Conditions  in  Canada  in  early  July  indi¬ 
cated  good  crops  of  apples  and  pears  in  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  slightly  below  acreage  yields  in  the  eastern 
provinces. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  announced  that  it  will  extend  its  peach  yellows 
eradication  work  into  five  additional  counties.  Since 
1920  the  work  has  been  conducted  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State,  where  commercial  peaches  are  grown, 
with  the  result  that  the  disease  has  dropped  from  4  to 
less  than  of  1  per  cent. 

An  average  saving  to  Pennsylvania  grape  growers  of 
about  $3  per  ton  in  freight  charges  is  estimated  by  the 
State  Bureau  of  Markets  as  a  result  of  the  new  rates 
ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Public  Service  Com¬ 
missions,  to  become  effective  September  1.  The  new 
grape  rates  apply  to  all  railroads  which  participate  in 
the  shipment  of  grapes  from  the  Chautauqua  and  Erie 
grape  district  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
present  rates  on  grapes  are  the  same  as  second  class 
rates  in  central  freight  association,  trunk  line  associa¬ 
tion  and  New  England  freight  association  territories 
and  are  approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  fii-st-class 
rates.  The  new  rate  on  grapes  as  ordered,  which  goes 
into  effect  on  September  1.  1928,  will  be  60  per  cent  of 
the  first-class  rates  from  the  Chautauqua  and  Erie  belt 
to  points  in  the  central  freight  association  territoi-y  and 
will  be  the  same  as  the  third  class  rates  (from  63  to  67 
per  cent  of  first-class  rates)  in  eastern  trunk  line  and 
New  England  territories.  At  the  same  time  the  com¬ 
missions  have  ordered  that  the  carload  minimum  for 
eastern  grapes  shall  be  24,000  lbs.  on  and  after  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1928,  instead  of  20,000  lbs.  as  at  present. 

Some  apple  varieties  in  our  orchard  are  still  growing 
vigorously  the  middle  of  August.  This,  in  turn  has 
brought  about  a  modenxte  aphid  infestation  at  a  time 
in  the  year  when  we  normally  expect  most  of  our  aphid 
troubles  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Brambles  are  still 
growing  sti-ongly,  the  black  raspberries  showing  no 
tendency  to  tip  as  yet.  The  Cumbeidand  variety  of  this 
small  fruit  is  starting  in  on  a  certain  amount  of  blos¬ 
soming  at  the  tip  of  the  new  canes,  just  as  the  St.  Regis 
or  Ranere  everbearing  red  raspberry  does  in  favorable 
seasons.  It  has  been  a  good  Summer  for  the  growth  of 
runner  plants  on  strawberries — even  the  everbearex*s  are 
producing  a  considerable  number  of  runners.  Brown 
rot  has  appeared  on  some  of  the  early  peaches  but  we 
hope  that,  the  later  varieties  are  protected. 

E.  H.  SUDDS. 


Crop  Conditions  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

This  county  has  experienced  a  season  of  remarkable 
growth,  not  only  in  vegetable  but  in  insect  life.  Grass- 
hoppers  are  here  in  countless  numbers  making  pasture 
somewhat  shortened,  considering  the  fine  growing  weath¬ 
er.  Oats  have  a  remarkable  growth  of  straw,  and  in 
many  places  have  been  lodged  by  winds  and  rains,  due 
perhaps  to  over- ripeness.  Luckily  this  did  not  occur 
before  maturity  and  cause  shrunken  grain.  Just  now 
as  they  are  being  harvested,  an  unusually  copious  rain 
has  fallen,  which  will  not  only  delay  harvest  but  waste 
many  of  them  as  they  are  dead  ripe.  Luckily  hailstorms 
are  confined  to  a  limited  area  else  there  would  be  heavy 
damage  wrought  by  them  many  times.  Such  a  storm 
occur i-ed  August  10,  limiting  its  work  mainly  to  one 
farm.  At  this  place,  practically  all  the  growing  crops 
were  wiped  oxxt  and  a  number  of  April  chickens  killed, 
besides  maiming  others.  One  lamb  was  among  the 
slain.  Thirty  hours- after  it  ceased,  the  owner  brought 
a  quantity  of  the  hail  to  town  six  miles  distant. 

How  inclined  to  extremes  are  men  many  times.  In 
the  matter  of  returning  crops  to  the  soil  to  aid  fer¬ 
tility  some  will  let  their  grass  become  ripe  before  cut¬ 
ting.  .  This  practice  seems  to  draw  from  the  soil  much 
ripening  material  besides  leaving  mature  seeds  of  weeds 
on  the  ground.  Others  will  turn  under  a  crop  while  yet 
too  green  to  have  material  value.  A  man  farming  by 
proxy  has  done  so  by  a  crop  of  buckwheat,  16  acres. 
This  crop  looked  well  enough  to  bring  500  bushels  of 
grain,  and  was  so  large  that  it  had  to  be  pressed  down 
by  a.  land  roller  before  plowing.  What  does  he  get  by 
turning  it  under?  Mostly  watei*,  perhaps  75  per  cent. 
The.  remaining  25  per  cent  would  be  fiber  with  little  fer¬ 
tilizing  value.  He  will  have  added  to  his  soil  a  little 
humus  perhaps,  but  to  offset  it  will  get  a  lot  of  acid. 
So. when  a  balance  is  struck  he  will  get  nothing  besides 
losing  many  bushels  of  buckwheat.  It  seems  to  be  akin 
to  sacrilege — this  making  such  use  of  a  crop  of  grain 
ready  to  mature. 

What  potency  there  is  in  sunlight,  open  air  and  mus¬ 
cular  work.  A  young  minister  found  his  nerves  giving 
way,  so  in  Summer  he  goes  to  his  father’s  farm  and 
works  in  the  open  air  and  sunlight.  He  is  getting  a 
lot  of  tan,  even  to  the  crown  of  his  bald  head.  He  said 
he.  was  getting  free  what  a  doctor  would  ask  a  large 
price  for.  This  indoor  work  and  indoor  riding,  with 
little  or  no  walking  gets  a  man  after  a  while.  The  en¬ 
closed  cars  now  so  commonly  in  use  give  little  but  in¬ 
door  riding. 

To  show  the  vigorous  growth  made  by  plants  this 
season,  I  found  a  burdock  leaf  by  the  roadside  measur- 
ing  19x29  inches.  It  had  grown  in  grass  and  in  untilled 
ground,  but  with  plenty  of  water  had  reached  full  de¬ 
velopment. 

Land  from  which  peas  for  canning  have  been  re¬ 
moved  is  now  maturing  a  crop  of  “pussy”  grass  and  it 
will  do  the  land  harm  unless  soon  turned  under.  Pea 
land  makes  excellent  wheat  ground,  and  the  sooner 
plowed  the  better,  especially  if  weeds  or  grass  are  grow- 
ing  on  it.  c.  ii.  drake. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Thoughts  on  Wheat 

Farmers  are  getting  $1.10  to  $1.20  per  bushel  for 
good  sound  Winter  wheat  or  a  recent  drop  of  60  cents 
a  .  bushel.  A  bushel  of  wheat  today  pays  less  doctors’ 
bill,  buys  less  labor,  tools,  implements  and  equipment, 
and  pays  less  taxes  than  for  years.  The  fact  is  that  the 
general  purchasing  power  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  lower 
than  at  any  time  atnee  the  adoption  of  the  U.  S.  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Everybody  that  handles  it  including  the  railroads  that 
carry  it  make  more  money  on  it  than  ever  before.  It  is 
an  outrage  that  the  American  farmer  does  not  get  cost 
of  production  out  of  the  world’s  most  important  food 
prodxxct. 

They  are  playing  the  same  old  game — putting  out 
propaganda  about  large  crops  and  reducing  the  price 
when  farmers  sell.  After  the  speculator  gets  it  the 
price  is  advanced,  and  news  manufactured  to  advance 
the  price  and  fleece  the  farmer  when  he  has  to  buy  back 
his  flour  and  feed  for  his  needs. 

And  yet  the  financial  writers,  and  agricultural  bureau 
representatives  tell  us  there  is  no  fann  problem.  Is 
there  any  hope  for  better  conditions?  Pennsylvania. 


From  Friends  in  Idaho 

We  are  native  New  Yorkers  but  have  been  west 
for  over  20  yeax-s.  Long  ago,  when  a  child,  I  sat  on  my 
father’s  knee  while  he  read  his  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  although  we  have  changed  our  address  oftener  than 
most  people,  whenever  we  became  statioxxary  we  ixsually 
subscribed  for  it.  As  we  grow  older  my  husband  and 
I  both  grow  fonder  of  it,  as  it  brings  us  in  touch  with 
conditions  and  reports  of  the  East  and  other  localities 
as  no  other  paper  does.  Especially  do  we  enjoy  the  let¬ 
ters.  and  news  notes  from  different  localities,  o.  T.  P. 

Boise,  Idaho. 


Various  Crop  Reports 

The  apple  outlook  here  is  very  poor.  G.  E.  J. 

Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 

I  find  there  are  hardly  any  apples  >to  speak  of  in  the 
town  of  Sharon.  c.  w.  h. 

Sharon  Centei-,  N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  the  apple  crop  in  this  part  of  Missouri, 
there  will  be  about  60  per  cent.  m.  p.  l. 

Aurora,  Mo. 

Apples  in  this  section  are  very  poor ;  potatoes  are 
fairly  good  but  blight  struck ;  berries  are  no  good. 
There  is  plenty  of  hay,  and  oats  are  good.  M.  u. 

Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop  of  Soxxthern  Missouri  axxd  Northern 
Arkansas  is  good ;  there  will  be  about  234  cars  shipped 
from  this  territory.  There  are  a  few  local  small  areas 
of  light  apple  ci-op.  Last  year  this  same  tei’ritory 
shipped  603  cai's  of  apples.  m.  l.  b. 

Bolivar,  Mo. 

We  had  a  very  late  freeze  here  that  did  much  damage 
to  the  apple  crop  in  some  orchai'ds,  while  in  others  little 
or  no  damage  was  done  and  the  fruit  is  of  fine  quality. 
As  a  whole  our  apple  crop  in  this  locality  is  far  above 
the  average  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  if  nothing 
further  comes  to  prevent,  our  crop  will  be  very  encour¬ 
aging  indeed.  The  people  around  here  are  beginning  to 
find  out  that  there  is  big  money  in  spraying  their  fruit 
trees,  and  that  better  culture  means  better  and  more 
fruit.  A.  R.  W. 

Gi-eenfield,  Mo. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Shade 

The  kindliest  thing  God  ever  made, 

His  hand  of  very  healing  laid 
Upon  a  fevered  world,  is  shade. 

His  glorious  company  of  trees 
Throw  out  their  mantles,  and  on  these 
The  dust-stained  wanderer  finds  ease. 

Green  temples,  closed  against  the  beat 
Of  noontime’s  blinding  glare  and  heat, 
Open  to  any  pilgrim’s  feet. 

The  white  road  blisters  in  the  sun ; 

Now,  half  the  weary  journey  done, 

Enter  and  rest,  O,  weary  one  ! 

And  feel  the  dew  of  dawn  still  wet 
Beneath  thy  feet,  and  so  forget 
The  burning  highway’s  ache  and  fret. 

This  is  God’s  hospitality, 

And  whoso  rests  beneath  a  tree 
Hath  cause  to  thank  Him  gratefully. 

— Theodosia  Garrison. 

* 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice  reminds  us  that  almost  every  new 
discovery  in  the  scientific  or  medical  field 
becomes  a  fad  and  is  often  carried  to  the 
extreme.  Scientific  workers  have  recent¬ 
ly  shown  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
sunlight  for  the  maintenance  of  the  health 
of  children  and  adults.  The  beneficial 
action  of  sunlight  in  the  cure  of  certain 
diseases  of  children  and  adults  has  also 
been  pointed  out.  One  of  the  things  which 
have  been  advocated  a  great  deal  recently, 
and  which  has  proven  of  much  benefit  for 
children,  is  the  sun  bath.  These  sun  baths 
are  healthful  not  only  because  the  child 
receives  the  beneficial  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  but  also  because  of  the  fresh  air 
which  it  is  thus  bound  to  receive  regu¬ 
larly. 

Scientists  have  shown  that  direct  sun¬ 
light  not  only  prevents  rickets,  but  if 
given  regularly,  will  ward  off  many  of 
the  illnesses  which  are  common  in  chil¬ 
dren.  Tuberculosis  would  suffer  a  sharp 
decline  among  children  if  all  mothers  gave 
this  simple  treatment  to  their  children. 

In  giving  sun  baths  to  the  children,  it 
is  well  to  keep  the  following  facts  in 
mind : 

1.  Exposure  to  the  sun  must  be  gradual 
or  else  the  child  may  receive  a  sunburn. 

2.  At  first  give  the  baby  direct  sunlight 
for  about  10  minutes,  increase  this  bath 
from  three  to  five  minutes  daily  until  he 
receives  exposure  one  hour  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  one  hour  in  the  afternoon.  This 
will  vary  depending  on  how  the  skin  re¬ 
acts  to  the  exposure. 

3.  Be  sure  that  the  exposure  is  carried 
on  in  some  spot  sheltered  from  the  Avind. 

4.  Sun  baths  may  be  given  on  enclosed 
porches  or  in  the  house,  provided  the  sun 
can  shine  on  the  child  unobstructed  by 
glass. 

5.  Certain  special  kinds  of  glass  have 
been  devised  which  permit  the  passage  of 
the  majority  of  the  beneficial  rays  of  the 
sun.  Such  glass  may  be  used  if  desired. 

The  above  directions  also  apply  to 
adults  who  should  observe  similar  pre¬ 
cautions  and  avoid  prolonged  or  sudden 
exposure  to  sunlight,  as  injurious  or  even 
dangerous  sunburn  may  result  if  the  sun¬ 
burn  is  extensive. 

In  case  sunburn  does  occur,  the  follow¬ 
ing  has  been  found  to  be  useful :  Make  a 
lotion  as  follows :  Take  one-half  a  pint 
of  hot  water  and  stir  into  it  a  level  table¬ 
spoon  of  boric-acid  powder;  then  add  20 
drops  of  carbolic  acid,  and  shake  well. 
The  solution  should  be  dabbed  on  the  in¬ 
flamed  skin  with  a  small  piece  of  cotton 
or  sprayed  on  with  an  atomizer.  It 
should  not  be  rubbed  into  the  skin.  It 
can  be  applied  every  half  hour,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  If  no  medicine  is  available,  cold 
compresses  will  give  relief  to  badly 
burned  areas. 

* 

The  extension  specialist  in  foods  and 
nutrition  at  the  South  Dakota  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Miss  Mary  A.  Dolve,  gives  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  milk  sherbet  and 
“lacto,”  the  latter  a  buttermilk  dessert. 
Milk  sherbet  is  made  of  juice  of  three 
lemons,  1%  cups  of  sugar,  one  quart  of 
milk,  and  white  of  one  egg.  Miss  Dolve 
gives  the  following  directions :  “Mix 
sugar  and  lemon  juice,  stirring  constant¬ 
ly,  while  slowly  adding  the  milk.  Pour 
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into  the  freezer,  add  the  egg  white,  beat 
until  stiff  and  freeze.”  Variations  of  this 
may  be  obtained  by  adding  one  cup  grated 
pineapple  when  the  mixture  is  partly 
frozen,  or  by  adding  crushed  strawberries 
or  other  fruits. 

The  recipe  for  “lacto”  follows :  Two 
quarts  of  buttermilk,  2  lbs.  of  sugar,  tAvo 
eggs,  1  2-3  cups  orange  juice,  and  y2  cup 
lemon  juice.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the 
buttermilk  and  add  the  eggs,  the  yolks 
and  whites  beaten  separately.  Stir  and 
strain  the  mixture  and  add  the  fruit 
juices.  Freeze  in  the  usual  A\ray,  and 
pack  in  ice  and  salt  for  an  hour  before 
serving. 


School  Lunches 

Heretofore  the  country  child  has  not 
been  bothered  or  tempted  Avith  that  bane 
of  the  tOAvn  child's  existence,  the  penny 
lunch  habit,  but  Avith  the  coming  of  the 
soft  drink  stands  on  all  the  country  roads 
and  the  town  centralized  school,  the  coun¬ 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  sire  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


254 — Tailored  Lines. 
Designed  in  sizes  4, 
6,  8  and  10  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  y2  yd. 
of  32-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents.  Emb.  No. 
11012,  blue,  10  cents 
extra. 


885 — Trim  and  Slen¬ 
der.  Designed  in 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  18-in.  con¬ 
trasting,  Ten  cents. 


230 — Dignified  Lines. 
Designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years, 

36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
ti  yd.  of  10-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Tea  cents. 


253  —  Young  and 
Smart-looking.  De¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
36-in.  plain  material 
with  2%  yds.  of  36- 
in.  figured  material. 
Ten  cents. 


Summer  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


try  mothers  will  now  have  to  join  the 
town  mothers  in  contending  against  it. 

The  cafeterias  which  are  supervised 
by  the  schools  usually  serve  a  nourishing 
and  inexpensive  lunch  of  soups,  salads, 
sandwiches,  ice  cream  and  milk,  but  un¬ 
less  compelled  to  do  so  most  children  re¬ 
fuse  to  patronize  anything  so  tame,  and 
liie  down  town  or  up  town  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  buy  a  mixture  of  more  or  less 
indigestible  foods.  Recently  I  sa4\T  near¬ 
ly  all  of  the  country  children  in  a  small 
tOAvn  school  rush  across  the  street  to  a 
little  store  at  the  noon  hour.  Their  aver¬ 
age  amount  of  cash  on  hand  was  about 
15  cents  and  this  was  Avliat  it  purchased 
iu  most  cases — a  weinie  sandwich  with 
mustard,  a  dill  pickle  and  a  bottle  of  pop. 
It  certainly  Avould  take  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  well-balanced  home  breakfast  and 
dinner  to  supplement  a  lunch  of  that 
sort. 

Now  of  course  it  is  much  easier  for  the 
mother  to  furnish  the  child  with  a  lunch 
alloAvance  than  to  put  up  luuch  for  him 
each  day,  but  it  isn’t  as  Avell  for  the 
child  if  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  usual 
purchased  lunch.  So  it  is  up  to  the 
mother  to  try  to  compete  with  the  stores 
by  providing  an  attractive  and  wholesome 
lunch  for  her  children. 


If  carrying  lunch  from  home  isn’t  the 
usual  thing  in  that  particular  school  she 
is  liable  to  meet  with  much  opposition, 
for  above  all  things  a  child  objects  to  do¬ 
ing  something  different  than  liis  felloAvs, 
but  perhaps  she  can  be  diplomatic  about 
this,  and  bring  the  matter  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Mothers’  Club  or  in  some  way 
persuade  a  number  of  other  mothers  to 
send  home-packed  lunches  for  their  chil¬ 
dren. 

She  must  proceed  carefully  in  the  Avay 
of  containers,  too,  for  her  small  son  may 
greet  her  carefully  selected  tin  box  and 
thermos  bottle  Avith,  “AA\r,  mother,  please 
don’t  make  me  take  that  big  thing,  none 
of  the  other  felloAA's  do.”  If  so,  let  him 
carry  his  lunch  in  a  paper  sack  at  first, 
if  that  suits  him  better  and  quietly  bring 
about  the  fashion  of  more  sanitary  con¬ 
tainers  later. 

Of  course  a  properly  balanced  lunch 
should  contain  milk  and  occasionally 
cocoa  or  a  chocolate  milk  shake  to  drink, 
or  a  hot  soup  in  cold  Aveather,  and  a  ther¬ 
mos  bottle  will  help  greatly  in  keeping 
these  foods  at  the  proper  temperature. 

The  foundation  of  all  lunches  must 
necessarily  be  sandwiches,  not  thick 
wedges  of  bread  spread  Avith  great  hunks 
of  butter,  but  thin,  dainty  slices  of  care¬ 
fully  cut  bread  spread  with  properly 
softened  or  creamed  butter.  As  for  the 
sandwich  fillings  there  are  dozens  and 
dozens  of  different  kinds  and  combina¬ 
tions,  and  the  old  standbys  of  chopped 
bam,  chicken,  lettuce,  cheese,  egg  and 
beef  may  be  varied  in  many  ways. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions :  Grind 
raisins  and  nuts  and  moisten  with  cream. 
Run  y2  lb.  cheese  and  y2  cup  stuffed 
olives  through  meat  chopper  and  moisteu 
Avith  salad  dressing ;  peanut  butter,  cat¬ 
sup  and  chopped  SAveet  pickle ;  peanut 
butter  and  chili  sauce ;  cream  cheese  5nd 
chopped  nuts;  peanut  butter  and  orange 
marmalade ;  sardines  or  salmon  mixed  to 
a  paste  and  combined  Avith  lemon  juice 
and  melted  butter.  Hard-boiled  eggs  may 
be  forced  through  the  ricer  and  combined 
with  this  mixture.  Thinly  sliced  chicken 
and  ripe  tomato ;  any  cooked  meat  ground 
finely  and  mixed  with  salad  dressing  and 
a  little  chopped  parsley;  cottage  cheese 
with  chopped  peppers  or  sweet  pickles ; 
lettuce  and  chicken  Avith  salad  dressings. 
The  bread  should  be  at  least  a  day  old 
and  may  be  Avhite  or  whole  wheat,  the 
latter  being  preferable  for  sweet  fillings. 
All  sandAA'iches  should  be  wrapped  sepa¬ 
rately  in  oiled  paper. 

Cup  cakes  are  better  for  lunches  than 
slices  of  layer  cake,  and  the  little  English 
fruit  tarts  make  a  delicious  dessert  and 
by  wrapping  in  oiled  paper  carry  Avell. 
Homemade  cookies  should  be  as  popular 
in  the  lunehbox  as  when  taken  from  the 
jar  on  the  pantry  shelf,  but  if  the  child’s 
imagination  should  wander  to  the  “store 
kind”  try  adding  chopped  nuts  and  rais¬ 
ins  to  the  dough,  baking  some  in  fancy 
shapes,  or  putting  a  little  frosting  on  top 
of  each  one. 

Always  include  some  kind  of  fresh 
fruit  in  the  lunch  and  try  to  make  this 


Draw  fresh  water  instantly  from  any 
number  of  faucets  — 10  to  20  gallons 
a  minute,  pumped  direct  from  well 
against  any  lift  up  to  1 50  feet.  Soft 
or  hard  water  pumped  from  two  or 
more  sources  by  only  one  system 
—  from  well,  cistern,  lake  or  stream. 
Water  in  abundance  for  drinking, 
household  use,  laundry,  lawn  and 
garden.  No  noisy,  clanking  pump 
rods;  no  water  storage  tank.  The 
National  stores  air  only.  Nothing 
to  freeze  in  Winter  —  no  warm, 
stagnant  water  in  Summer. 

Our  32-page  Free  catalog  shows  asizeideal 
for  your  home.  Two  types;  electricand  en¬ 
gine-driven.  Electric  is  entirelyautomatic. 
Our  engineers  will  gladly  help  you  plan  a 
complete  fresh  water  system  installation. 
Easy  payments  if  you  wish. 

NATIONAL  UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 

330  BelleviewPL, Milwaukee,  Wis, 

Subsidiary  of  National 
Brake  &  Electric  Co., 

Division  of  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Co. 


FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS 
3  PAIR . 

Gunmetal,  Grej',  Beige, 

Black,  Champagne.  Sizes :  84*  to  101^.  Good  openings  for 
AGENTS.  A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.,  Norwood,  Mass. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


September  — 
when  flies  are  at  their 
worst — spray  every  room 
with  FLY-TOX 


Send  a  cloud  of  Fly-Tox  high  up  into  the 
room.  Every  fly  that  comes  in  contact  with 
this  fragrant  spray  dies.  Enjoy  the  comfort 
of  a  home  without  flies  and  mosquitoes. 
Fly-Tox  is  easy  to  use,  stainless,  harmless  to 
people.  There  is  only  one  Fly-Tox — get 
the  genuine.  Every  bottle  guaranteed. 


DEVELOPED  AT  MELLON  INSTITUTE  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH  BY  REX  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIP 
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p  varied  as  possible.  Remember  variety 
•„  tbe  spice  of  life,  and  introduce  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  surprise  each  day.  If  syveets  have 
0t  already  been  used  the  surprise  may 
be  stuffed  dates,  a  sweet  chocolate  bar 
or  homemade  fudge,  and  a  few  nuts  are 
■dways  a  treat.  It  will  also  add  to  the 
interest  to  find  a  pretty  paper  napkin  of 
,,  different  pattern  on  top  of  the  lunch, 
and  these  are  very  inexpensive  when  pur¬ 
chased  in  quantities. 

ELIZABETH  F.  TOWNSEND. 


A  Batch  of  Pickles 

After  the  hot,  sultry  days  of  Summer, 
how  we  welcome  the  cooler  days  of  Fall ! 
Already  the  nights  are  chilly  and  we  won¬ 
der  how  long  Jack  Frost  will  delay  his 
coming  to  turn  our  gardens  and  meadows 
.to  his  own  favorite  colors.  Then,  too, 
we  remember  how,  as  a  child,  we  used 
eagerly  to  sniff  the  sweet,  spicy  odors 
that  prevailed  in  the  kitchen  on  those 
frosty  mornings  of  long  ago.  Mother  was 
making  pickles,  and  we  recall  the  longing 
that  was  in  our  young  hearts  to  taste 
those  fragrant  mixtures.  Now  the  same 
thrill  comes  to  us  in  a  different  way,  as 
we  watch  the  boiling  of  the  spicy  mix¬ 
tures  which  our  own  hands  have  made, 
and  visualize  the  welcome  which  they  will 
receive  on  our  table  next  Winter.  Our 
mouth  waters  as  we  hum  about  at  our 
work  and  think  what  a  good  world  this 
is  after  all.  The  kind  of  pickles  are  so 
varied  and  yet  as  we  dine  with  some 
friend  we  are  sure  to  exclaim,  “So  de¬ 
licious.  Would  you  mind  letting  me  have 
that  recipe?”  And  so  we  add  another 
to  our  list.  Here  are  a  few  of  my  fav¬ 
orites  : 

Mustard  Pickles. — One  quart  cucum¬ 
bers,  cut  in  small  pieces ;  one  pint  pick¬ 
ling  onions ;  one  cup  celery,  cut  in.  small 
pieces ;  one  pint  cauliflower,  cut  in  small 
pieces ;  three  red  peppers,  chopped ;  three 
green  peppers,  chopped ;  one  cup  small 
carrots  or  sliced  carrots ;  one  pint  small, 
green  tomatoes,  cut  in  halves  or  quar¬ 
ters.  Soak  the  vegetables  in  a  brine  of 
one  cup  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water  over 
night.  Drain  and  soak  in  clear  water 
three  hours.  Cover  with  a  liquid  made 
from  equal  parts  of  water  and  vinegar 
for  one  hour  and  then  scald.  Drain.  Make 
a  dressing  as  follows :  Mix  thoroughly 
iy2  cups  sugar,  four  tablespoons  flour, 
four  tablespoons  mustard,  one-half  table¬ 
spoon  turmeric,  one  teaspoon  celery  salt. 
Add  three  pints  vinegar  slowly,  stirring 
to  a  smooth  paste.  Cook  in  a  double 
boiler  until  thick.  Pour  the  dressing 
over  the  hot  pickles  and  simmer  five  min¬ 
utes.  Seal  in  hot  jars. 

Cabbage  Relish.  —  Soak  one  quart 
chopped  cabbage  and  one  quart  chopped 
green  tomatoes  in  a  salt  solution,  sep¬ 
arately,  over  night.  Drain  and  add  one 
cup  red  peppers,  one  cup  green  peppers 
and  one  pint  onions,  chopped ;  one  cup 
sugar,  one  quart  vinegar,  five  tablespoons 
white  mustard  seed,  one  tablespoon  celery 
seed,  one-half  teaspoon  turmeric,  salt. 
Let  stand  for  two  hours  and  simmer  un¬ 
til  the  mixture  is  clear.  Seal  in  clean 
hot  jars. 

Celery  Relish. — Chop  one  quart  celery 
and  one  cup  onion  and  cook  separately  in 
salt  water  until  tender.  Drain  and  add 
two  large  red  peppers  and  two  large  green 
peppers  from  which  the  seeds  have  been 
removed,  and  which  have  been  chopped ; 
add  also  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  pint  vine¬ 
gar,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one  teaspoon 
mustard.  Cook  until  the  vegetables  are 
tender  and  seal  in  hot  jars. 

Corn  Relish.  —  Nine  ears  of  corn ; 
blanch  for  two  minutes  and  cut  from  the 
cob ;  chopped  head  of  cabbage,  three  red 
peppers,  three  green  peppers  and  two 
white  onions ;  mix  together  with  one 
quart  vinegar,  one  cup  sugar,  1%  table¬ 
spoons  mustard,  one  tablespoon  salt  and 
D/i  teaspoons  turmeric.  Cook  for  20 
or  30  minutes.  Seal  in  hot  jars. 

Sliced  Cucumber  Pickles.  —  Three 
quarts  green  cucumbers  sliced ;  one  large 
cup  horseradish,  four  onions,  one  green 
pepper,  chopped ;  put  in  layers  with  salt 
and  let  stand  three  hours.  Drain  and  add 
one  quart  vinegar,  one  heaping  teaspoon 
mustard  seed,  one  heaping  teaspoon  tur¬ 
meric,  one  teaspoon  whole  cloves,  1% 
cups  brown  sugar.  Heat  all  together  and 
seal. 

Chunk  Pickles. — Seven  pounds  cucum¬ 
bers,  cut  in  pieces  and  soaked  in  strong 
brine  three  days.  Drain  and  soak  in  clear 
water  without  changing  the  water  three 
days.  Cover  with  a  mixture  of  half  water 
and  half  vinegar  and  cook  30  minutes. 
Add  one  teaspoon  powdered  alum  and 
drain.  Boil  2 y2  lbs.  brown  sugar,  two 
pints  vinegar,  one  tablespoon  whole  all¬ 
spice,  one  tablespoon  cinnamon  and  one 
tablespoon  celery  seed  for  three  minutes. 
Pour  over  the  pickles.  For  five  succes¬ 
sive  days  drain  the  liquid  off  and  heat  it, 
returning  it  to  the  pickles.  Seal  in  clean 
hot  jars. 

Sweet  Chow  Chow. — One-lialf  bushel 
green  tomatoes,  two  heads  cabbage,  one 
dozen  onions,  one  dozen  green  peppers; 
chop  fine  and  sprinkle  over  them  one  pint 
salt.  Let  stand  over  night  and  drain. 
<  over  with  vinegar,  boil  half  an  hour. 
Drain  and  put  in  jars.  Take  2  lbs.  sugar 
and  two  quarts  vinegar,  one  pint  horse- 
faamh,  two  tablespoons  cinnamon,  one 
tablespoon  each  of  allspice  and  cloves. 

.o*l,  all  together,  pour  over  the  hot 
Pickles  and  seal. 

Sweet  Tomatoes.' — Slice  5  lbs.  green 
tomatoes  and  let  stand  in  a  salt  brine 
over  night.  Drain.  Make  a  pickle  of  the 
(plowing ;  Three  pounds  white  sugar,  one 
pint  vmegar,  one  tablespoon  stick  cinna¬ 


mon,  one  teaspoon  whole  cloves,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  whole  allspice,  one  tablespoon 
white  mustard  seed.  Boil  and  pour  over 
the  tomatoes.  Let  stand  for  24  hours, 
drain  and  cook  the  liquid  until  it  is  a 
syrup.  Add  the  tomatoes  and  cook  until 
they  are  tender,  but  not  so  tender  that 
they  break  in  pieces,  and  seal  in  clean, 
hot  jars. 

Cucumber  Pickles. — Wash  small  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  pack  in  jars.  Fill  the  jars 
with  the  following  liquid  and  seal:  One 
gallon  vinegar,  one  cup  salt,  one  cup 
sugar,  one-half  cup  mustard. 

Tomato  Mincemeat. — One  peck  green 
tomatoes  and  two  packages  raisins, 
ground;  one  teacup  vinegar,  one  table¬ 
spoon  each  of  cinnamon,  cloves  and  all¬ 
spice  ;  5  lbs.  brown  sugar.  Cook  until 
tender  and  seal  in  hot  jars. 

Chili  Sauo'e. — Twelve  tomatoes,  two 
onions,  one  green  pepper,  one  red  pepper, 
one  cup  brown  sugar,  one  teaspoon  cloves, 
one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  tablespoon 
salt,  one-lialf  cup  vinegar.  Peel  and 
slice  the  tomatoes,  chop  the  onion  and 
pepper.  Cook  together  until  it  is  thick. 
Seal  in  bottles  or  jars. 

Pickled  Beets. — Cook  young  beets  un¬ 
til  they  are  tender.  Cover  with  cold 
water  and  as  soon  as  cool  enough  to  han¬ 
dle  remove  the  skins.  Place  in  cans  and 
cover  with  the  following :  To  each  cup 
vinegar  add  one  cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon 
stick  cinnamon  and  one  teaspoon  whole 
cloves.  The  spices  may  be  omitted  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  Heat,  turn  over  the  pickles  and 
seal. 

Canned  Tomatoes. — Because  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  which  some  experience  I  am  giv¬ 
ing  my  method  of  canning  tomatoes : 
Pare  the  tomatoes  and  quarter  them. 
Place  in  cans  and  add  one  teaspoon  salt ; 
fasten  the  cover  with  one  clamp  and  boil 
in  a  hot  bath  25  minutes.  Remove  and 
Seal.  AUNT  HELEN. 


Pickles  from  Oregon 

Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles. — Wash  and 
wipe  dry  300  little  cucumbei-s  and  put 
into  a  large  dish,  sprinkle  all  through 
them  two-thirds  cup  salt,  then  turn  over 
them  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  taking  care 
that  the  cucumber’s  are  entirely  covered 
with  it,  and  let  stand  till  the  w’ater  is 
cold.  Remove  from  the  brine  and  drain 
well  and  put  them  into  a  crock.  Add  to 
one-lialf  gallon  of  cold  vinegar  four  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoons  of  mustard  and  the  same 
of  salt  and  sugar  and  one-half  cup  of 
mixed  spices  and  turn  this  over  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  weight  down  so  all  will  be 
under  the  vinegar,  and  set  in  a  cool  place. 
Next,.  weigh  out  3  lbs.  of  sugar  and  each 
morning,  add  a  handful  of  sugar  to  the 
crock  of  pickles,  stirring  well,  till  the 
sugar  is  all  used.  If  you  follow  this 
recipe,  especially  regarding  the  addition 
of  the  sugar  each  morning,  you  cannot 
help  but  have  fine  pickles. 

Cucumber  Relish. — Twelve  large  cu¬ 
cumbers,  six  onions ;  peel  and  slice  all 
together.  Let  stand  over  night  in  weak 
salt  water.  In  the  morning  drain  and 
dry  and  add  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  celery  seed,  mustard  seed 
and  turmeric.  Heat  and  seal. 

Thousand  Island  Pickles. — Four  quarts 
of  sliced  cucumbers  (peeled),  one  quart 
onions,  one  pint  vinegar,  three  cups 
sugar,  1  y2  teaspoons  turmeric  powder, 
two  tablespoons  flour,  two  teaspoons  cel¬ 
ery  seed.  Boil  onions  until  tender,  drain 
and  add  the  other  ingredients;  boil  for 
five  minutes  and  can. 

Mixed  Mustard  Pickles. — Four  quarts 
small  or  sliced  cucumbers,  one  quart 
sliced  or  small  onions,  two  quarts  sliced 
green  tomatoes,  one  quart  cauliflower  or 
chopped  celery.  Let  stand  in  brine  of 
one  pint  salt  and  six  quarts  of  water  for 
24  hours.  Then  drain. 

Dressing. — One  cup  flour,  two  cups 
sugar,  five  tablespoons  ground  mustard, 
one  tablespoon  turmeric  powder.  Mix 
these  with  enough  vinegar  to  make  a 
smooth  paste,  pour  this  into  two  quarts 
of  weakened  vinegar,  add  the  vegetables, 
boil  for  five  minutes  and  can. 

Beet  Pickles. — Wash  beets  and  cook 
until  tender,  then  peel  and  pack  into 
cans.  Into  each  quart  put  one  tablespoon 
of  salt  and  two  tablespoons  of  sugar, 
cover  with  hot  vinegar  and  seal. 

Sweet  Pickled  Pears. — Peel  as  many 
pears  as  you  intend  to  use  and  cut  them 
into  halves  and  take  out  the  cores.  Make 
a  syrup  of  2  lbs.  of  sugar,  one  quart  of 
vinegar  and  two  teaspoons  of  cloves,  drop 
the  pears  in  and  boil  until  they  are  ten¬ 
der,  but  not  broken.  Then  place  in  cans 
and  cover  with  the  hot  liquid.  Peaches 
and  sweet  apples  are  pickled  the  same 
way,  except  that  you  can  stick  a  whole 
clove  into  each  half  of  each  pear. 

Green  Tomato  Pickles. — Slice  one  peck 
of  green  tomatoes,  and  let  them  stand  in 
salt  water  over  night.  In  the  morning 
drain  well  through  colander,  put  into  a 
preserving  kettle  one  ounce  of  whole 
spices,  2  lbs.  brown  sugar,  and  nearly 
cover  with  vinegar ;  boil  slowly  until 
tender,  then  put  into  cans  and  seal. 

Pear  Pickles.  —  Select  small,  sound 
pears,  removing  the  blossom  end,  stick 
with  a  fork.  Allow  to  each  quart  of  pears 
one  pint  of  vinegar,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
teaspoon  allspice,  pinch  cinnamon  and 
cloves.  Boil  till  tender,  seal  in  jars. 

MRS.  J.  w.  R. 


“Don’t  watch  my  car,  watch  the  light. 
Why  do  you  watch  my  car  instead  of  the 
light?”  “The  light  ain’t  apt  to  run  over 
me,”  responded  the  pedestrian  addressed. 
— Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


If  You  Want 
Good  Nerves 

You  Need 

Good  Sleep 


WHEN  your  nerves  go  you  go.  Grit, 
gumption,  and  stimulants  may  help 
you  for  awhile  but  sleep  is  the  only 
lasting  remedy.  “You  live  only  as  you 
sleep.”  And  for  good  sleep  you  ought 
to  have  the  Foster  Ideal  Bedspring. 
When  you  rest  upon  the  Ideal  its  120 
super  tempered  spirals  mould  to  your 
form.  They  support  your  spine,  and 
provide  for  more  perfect  relaxation.  The 
result  is  better  sleep.  Your  nerves  get 
greater  nourishment  and  you  wake  up 
refreshed.  That’s  why  when  you  pur¬ 
chase  a  bedspring  you  should  insist  upon 
getting  the  genuine  Foster  Ideal. 


Sold  at  most  furniture  dealers 
and  department  stores 


Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.Y. 
Western  Factory  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Makers  of  Foster  Ideal  Metal  Beds,  Foster  Toe-Trip 
Cribs,  Foster  Day  Beds  and  Foster  Ideal  Springs  — 
the  bedspring  that  supports  the  spine. 


Insure  Before  You  Tour 

FREE :  Send  for  Road  Map  of  New  Y ork  State 


SECURITY 

SAVING 

SERVICE 


Large  scale,  shows  all  good  roads  and 
routes.  Also  tells  how  you  can  save 
$4.00  to  $10.00  on  your  Automobile 
Insurance.  25,000  Farmers  now  insure 
in  this  Company. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Several  agents  in  each  county;  if  you  do  not  know  one,  write  us  at 

268  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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There’s  a  world  of  meaning  in  the 
milk  plant’s  slogan.  Contented 
cows  do  produce  more  and  better 
milk  than  discontented,  uncomfort¬ 
able  ones.  Cows  stabled  in  com¬ 
fort  in  Mitchell  Folding  Sure  Stop 
Stalls  will  show  their  appreciation 
in  fuller  milk  pails  and  fatter 
milk  checks. 


Mb 


ITCHBL 


e  t  c  e  r.b  i  1 
arn  Equipment 


Everything  for  your  dairy  barn  —  stalls, 
stanchions,  pens,  carriers,  ventilators,  wa- 
terbowls,  etc.  Exclusive  features  that  you 
can  get  nowhere  else.  Built  from  best  ma¬ 
terials  for  long  life  and  wonderful  service. 
Used  by  leading  dairy  farmers  for  over  30 
years  and  positively  guaranteed  to  give 
you  entire  satisfaction. 

This  improved  automatic  water- 
bowl  can  be  quickly  detached 
and  taken  apart  for  cleaning. 
Usable  with  either  high  or  low 
pressure  systems.  Non 
air  sucking — frost  proof. 

Mail  back  the  coupon 
for  facts  and  figures . 

MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


a  litter  ca 

The  Mitchell  Giant, 
that  will  handle  the  biggest 
loads  easily  and  safely.  Nev- 
er-slip  brake  securely  holds 
in  spite  of  ice  or  sleet.  Back 
gears  make  raising  and  low-  | 
ering  easy.  Carrier  box  locks  < 
at  both  ends. 


MITCHELL  MFG.  CO. 

1908  Forest  Home  Ave. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
free  Barn  Equipment  Catalog. 


N  ame. 


Address.. 


Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

Mrs.  Rorer's  New  Cook  Book . §2.50 


Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes  . 1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick . 2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

>Tew  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties  .  1-00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

dade-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . .75 


For  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


SWEETEN 
THE  SOIL— 
increase  your  crops 

Sour  soil  means  small  returns.  Sow  lime  and 
make  your  land  increase  your  crops — liming 
pays  big  dividends. 

The  Peoria  Wagon  fertilizer  sows  damp  or 
dry  lime.  Uniform  18  ft.  spread.  Force  feed. 
No  windage  waste— no  clogging.  Does  double 
the  work  of  wheel  sower — costs  much  less. 
Attaches  to  wagon,  without  removing  endgate 
— strengthens  wagon  box.  No  high  lifting.  No 
cleaning  or  repair  of  cleats  to  attach.  Hair 
the  gears  and  sprockets.  Capacity  100  to  10,- 
000  pounds.  FuUy  guaranteed.  Low  in  price. 

New  Attachment 
—make*  two  machines  In  one 
At  just  a  few  dollars  extra  cost  the  Peoria  is 
eciuipped  with  NEW  small  grain  sowing  fea¬ 
ture.  Casts  oats  30  ft. :  wheat,  rye.  barley 
and  rice  50  ft. in  any  desired  quantity.  The 
Peoria  with  NEW  ATTACHMENT  does  your 
fertilizing  and  sowing — TWO  MACHINES  JN 
ONE.  Write  for  circular  on  this  and  our 
other  new  farm  tools. 

PEORIA  DRILL  &  SEEDER  CO. 
4006  N.  Perry  Ave..  Peoria,  Ill. 


Co-opeorative  Marketing  of 
Live  Stock 

Farmers  of  Western  and  Central  New 
York  State  are  marketing  co-operatively 
an  increased  amount  of  their  fat  lambs, 
fat  steers,  hogs  and  other  classes  of 
stock  each  year.  This  co-operative  move¬ 
ment  started  about  six  years  ago  in  New 
York  State.  Live  stock  feeders  wanted 
to  establish  co-operative  farmer-owned 
and  farmer-controlled  commission  asso¬ 
ciations  in  central  markets,  principally 
for  three  reasons. 

(1)  Farmers  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
high  commission  rates  charged  for  the 
selling  of  their  live  stock.  For  years 
they  had  witnessed  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  number  of  commission  firms  that 
were  operating  at  the  central  markets, 
and  a  gradual  rise  in  the  rates  of  com¬ 
missions  charged.  In  the  meantime,  the 


when  they  came  to  market,  unless  tliev 
were  doing  business  regularly  with  a 
salesman  or  a  given  commission  firm  thev 
were  frequently  neglected  by  the  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  commission  agency.  Manv 
farmers  felt  that  salesmen  did  not  give 
them  enough  personal  attention  in  the 
selling  of  their  live  stock,  and  frequently 
would  not  work  with  them  or  keep  them 
informed  of  the  progress  being  made  in 
the,  selling  of  their  stock  and  that,  if 
they  had  their  own  agency,  they  would 
have  a  voice  in  the  determining  the  type 
and  quality  of  service  rendered. 

(3)  Farmers  wanted  to  get  in  business 
for  themselves.  They  felt  that  large 
profits  were  being  made  in  the  live  stock 
commission  business,  and  they  wanted  a 
share  of  these  profits.  The  job  of  the 
live  stock  commission  man  looked  easy 
as  compared  with  the  farmer’s  job.  The 
farmer  worked  six  days  a  week  and 
worked  long  hours.  The  commission  man 


Co-operative  Commission  Men  Checking  Ear  Tags  on  Reactors 


Reactor  Section  of  Buffalo  Stockyards 


KIND  YOUR 


9©0© 

Have  Proved  “Jay  Bee”  the  World’s 
Greatest  Feed  Grinder— The  Only  All-Steel  Hammer  Mill 


Grinds  better,  finer,  faster,  at  lower  cost  per 
ton  than  any  other  feed  mill.  Always  de¬ 
pendable.  Free  from  costly  breakdowns  and  repairs. 
You  can't  beat  the  Old  Reliable  “Jay  Bee”  for  big¬ 
gest  capacity,  lowest  operating  cost,  fine,  cool  grind¬ 
ing  of  any  grain,  hay  or  roughage. 

Take  Advantage  ot  “Jay  Bee** 
Economy  —  Efficiency — Savings 

“First  cost  is  only  cost — not  one  cent  repairs  in  3 
years,"  John  Dickson,  Lake  Co.,  III.  “  Saved  50% 
of  feed  bill,”  L.  W.  Bower,  Chatfield,  0.  “Saved  $6 
a  day,”  J.W.  Charlton,  Donelson.Tenn.  “No  repairs 
in  4  years,”  F.  Tonak,  Murdock,  Neb.  “Took  Vs  less 
feed,”  T.  D.  Jarrett,  Springfield,  Ill.  “Saved  $150  a 
month,”  E.  Westergard,  Omaha,  Neb.  “  Last  word 
in  efficient  and  economical  grinding,”  Hunt  Bros., 
Lockwood,  Mo. 

J .  B.  Sed berry,  Inc.,  33  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Made  of  boiler  plate  and  manganese  steel.  Practi¬ 
cally  unbreakable.  Lifetime  serv¬ 
ice.  No  knives,  burrs,  gears,  rolls 
nor  plates  to  break,  wear  dull, 
cause  friction  or  heat  feed.  Grinds 
the  feed  cool— -feed  is  better, 
will  go  farther,  be  more  pala¬ 
table,  will  not  spoil  in 
storage. 


2  Free  Booklets! 

‘99  Reasons,”  Feeding  Book¬ 
let,  descriptive  literature  sent  free.  Easy  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan.  3  sizes:  7  H.  P.  to  30  H.  P.  Ford- 
son  or  Farmall  tractor  will  operate  successfully. 
Stock  in  all  principal  cities. 


Unloading  Chutes  at  Live  Stockyards  in  Buffalo 


farmers’  production  costs  were  relatively 
increasing,  the  prices  they  received  for 
their  live  stock  were  not  satisfactory, 
and  they  thought  that  commission  rates 
should  be  lowered.  Farmers  felt  that 
the  only  way  to  secure  lowered  rates  was 
to  operate  an  agency  of  their  own 
through  which  they  could  either  reduce 
commission  charges  or  charge  the  same 
commissions  as  the  other  agencies  on 
the  market,  and  then  refund  the  net 
savings  to  shippers  in  proportion  to  the 
business  these  shippers  contributed. 

(2)  Many  stockmen  felt  that  the  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  by  commission  agencies 
could  be  improved.  Some  shippers  felt 
that  the  large  feeders  and  ranchmen, 
when  they  came  to  market,  received  spe¬ 
cial  attention,  that  their  live  stock  was 
fed  and  watered  first,  and  was  sold  and 
weighed  first,  and  other  stock  received 
attention  only  at  the  convenience  of  the 
firm.  It  was  felt  that  the  employees  of 
the  commission  agency  held  their  jobs 
on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  hold  regu¬ 
lar  shippers.  Some  farmers  felt  that, 


did  the  bulk  of  his  work  in  the  first  three 
or  four  days  of  the  week,  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  he  seemed  to  have  little  to 
do.  The  stockman  saw  the  sale  ot  a 
carload  of  cattle,  executed  perhaps  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  saw  the  account  of  sale 
rendered  him,  with  a  charge  of 
more  per  car  for  this  work.  It  looked  to 
him,  as  if  the  money  were  easily  earned, 
and  he  wanted  some  of  it  for  himselt.  _ 
As  a  result,  live  stock  selling  agencies 
owned  and  controlled  by  farmers  ha' 
been  set  up  in  many  of  the  leading  live¬ 
stock  markets.  These  co-operatives  ai 
in  the  main  serving  the  purpose  to 
which  they  were  intended.  The  Buffalo 
firm  that  is  owned  by  farmers,  during 
the  past  three  years  has  each  year 
over  20  per  cent  of  all  the  stock  sola  i 
the  Buffalo  market.  This  is  a  good  roc 
ord  in  view  of  the  facts  that  there  a 
over  15  other  live  stock  selling  agencies 
in  the  Buffalo  market,  and  that  shipments 
to  these  co-operatives  are  voluntary,  a 
would  quickly  decrease  if  the  co-operatne 
agencies  were  not  satisfactory. 
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Thev  sell  at  the  regular  established 
commission  rates,  but  rebate  at  the  end 
f  the  year  any  balance  that  remains 
®«pr  the  expenses  are  paid  and  some 
reserve  funds  are  set  aside.  The  Buffalo 
concern  has  been  able  to  refund  each 
hoar  about  20  per  cent  of  the  amount 
that  each  farmer  has  paid  for  commission 


When  stock  is  shipped  by  a  farmer  to 
the  co-operative  commission  agency  it  is 
delivered  by  the  railroad  to  the  alley  as¬ 
signed  to  the  firm.  When  the  stock  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  alley  of  the  commission 
agency,  it  is  taken  in  charge  by  the  head 
hfjey  man,  who  sees  that  it  is  watered 
and  fed.  The  alley  man  orders  the  feed 
from  an  employee  of  the  stockyards  com¬ 
pany.  This  order  is  generally  executed 
ip  duplicate;  the  stockyards  employee 
keeps  one  copy,  and  the  representative 
of  the  commission  agency  retains  the 
other.  The  name  of  the  owner  of  the 
stock  and  the  pen  number  appear  on 
this  order  to  make  sure  that  the  owner 
of  the  live  stock  pays  for  the  feed  he 
has  received  and  no  more. 

Before  the  stock  is  offered  for  sale, 
it  is  sorted  or  graded  when  necessary, 
so  that  it  may  be  sold  to  best  advantage. 
This  is  done  by  the  salesmen,  assisted  by 
yardmen. 

‘  It  is  the  job  of  the  salesmen  to  secure 
bids  from  buyers  on  the  market.  A 
salesman  continues  to  offer  live  stock 
for  sale  and  to  secure  bids  therefor  un¬ 
til  he  has  obtained  a  bid  which,  in  his 
judgment,  is  the  highest  bid  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  justifies.  In  practice,  the  live  stock 
is  sold  by  the  salesmen  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  agencies  to  all  classes  of  buyers  on 
the  market — packer  buyers,  order  buy¬ 
ers,  traders,  butcher  buyers  and  others 
—and  to  live  stock  producers  and  feeders, 
who  buy  directly  out  of  the  association 
pens.  The  co-operative  salesman  will 
sell  any  number  of  live  stock  at  any  time 
during  trading  hours  on  the  market  to 
any  responsible  buyer  who  makes  the 
most  satisfactory  bid.  The  shipper  re¬ 
mains  the  owner  of  the  stock  until  it  is 
sold  to  a  buyer  on  the  market. 

Another  service  that  is  being  rendered 
by  these  co-operative  live  stock  asso¬ 
ciations  is  the  buying  of  stockers  and 
feeders  for  farmers.  Live  stock  is  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  customer’s  account  by  the 
co-operative  association  and  shipped  to 
his  farm  or  feed  lot  as  he  may  direct. 
The  purchaser  may  or  may  not  be  pres¬ 
ent  on  the  market.  If  he  sends  in  an 
order  for  stockers  or  feeders,  he  indi¬ 
cates  the  species  and  grade  of  animals 
desired  and  usually  states  the  maximum 
price  that  he  is  walling  to  pay.  A  stocker 
and  feeder  buyer  of  the  association  takes 
the  order  on  the  market  and  fills  it  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  for  the  interest 
of  the  customer.  If  the  purchaser  is 
present  when  the  transaction  is  made,  he 
may  give  the  agency  a  check  for  the 
amount  due  directly,  but  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  is  for  the  association  to  draw  a  draft 
on,  the  purchaser's  bank,  adding  the  buy¬ 
ing  commission  and  other  regular  charges 
to  the  cost  of  the  live  stock. 

Briefly,  co-operative  associations  on 
the  terminal  markets  have  accomplished 
the  following:  (1)  They  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  they  can  render  efficient 
service  at  reduced  cost;  (2)  they  have 
raised  the  general  standard  of  service 
rendered  at  the  markets  through  the 
competition  they  furnished;  (3)  they 
have  obtained  better  service  for  stock- 
men  by  improving  the  old  and  creating 
new  services;  (4)  they  have  developed 
co-operative  leaders  in  their  own  organ¬ 
izations.  L.  H.  \V. 


Ayrshire  Record  Made 

Another  world’s  Ayrshire  record  has 
been  made,  or  rather  two  world’s  records 
have  been  broken  by  one  cow — Nellie  Os¬ 
borne  of  Elm  Shade  16th,  71910,  bred 
and  owned  by  W.  C.  Wylie,  Elm  Shade 
Farm,  Howick,  Quebec.  By  producing 
27,198  lbs.  milk,  1,257  lbs.  fat  in  365  days 
(from  August  16,  1927  to  August  14, 
1928)  she  passed  the  record  of  Garclaugh 
May  Mischief,  the  Ayrshire  world’s  cham¬ 
pion  milk  producer  by  1,S69  lbs.  milk  and 
Betsy  Wylie,  the  Ayrshire  world’s  cham¬ 
pion  butterfat  producer  by  154  lbs.  fat. 


Chicago’s  International 
Show 

A  complete  wool  show  will  be  included 
for  the  first  time  at  the  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition  in  Chicago  from 
December  1  to  8.  Twenty-eight  classes 
will  be  offered  for  fleeces  in  two  divi¬ 
sions  :  one  for  market  grades,  and  the 
other  for  rams  and  ewes  of  each  of  11 
breeds  of  sheep.  Premiums  will  be 
swarded  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
fleeces  competing  in  each  class. 

The  preliminary  classification  of  the 
International  is  ready  for  distribution. 
It  may  be  secured  from  Secretary -Man¬ 
ager  B.  H.  Heide,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Lhicago.  More  than  $110,000  endows  a 
complete  classification  for  individual 
breeding  and  fat  animals,  carcasses  and 
carloads  of  each  of  the  breeds  of  beef  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep  and  hogs ;  draft  and  light 
horses ;  wool ;  grains,  small  seeds  and 
hay  ;  college  and  junior  live  stock,  and 
Various  judging  contests. 

The  importance  of  encouraging  farm 
hoys  and  girls  is  recognized  by  adding 
new  classes  and  increasing  the  premiums 
the  Junior  Live  Stock  Feeding  Con¬ 
test,  The  total  money  offered  in  the  In¬ 
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ternational  Grain  and  Hay  Show  has 
been  increased  over  10  per  cent,  and  nu¬ 
merous  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
classification. 

The  coming  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition  will  mark  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  holding  of  the  first  fat  stock 
show  in  this  country  on  the  Chicago  lake 
front.  It  is  planned  to  make  the  ex¬ 
hibits  this  year  a  demonstration  of  the 
progress  of  the  past  half  century  in  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry  and  agriculture. 


Worms  in  Poultry; 
Coughing  Cow 

1.  Would  you  tell  me  what  to  give  my 
165  Leghorn  fowls,  yearlings,  for  worms? 
Lately  I  am  losing  about  one  a  week, 
and  I  think  it  is  worms.  2.  I  would  like 
your  advice  about  my  cow.  She  is  about 
six  years  old,  had  a  calf  in  March.  She 
is  a  pretty  good  milker,  and  very  gentle, 
which  means  a  lot  to  me,  because  I  am 
over  62  and  have  to  take  care  of  her  my¬ 
self,  but  she  coughs  a  lot,  and  has  ever 
since  I  got  her  last  Summer.  Does  it 
mean  tuberculosis?  She  was  run  down 
when  I  got  her,  and  she  is  fine  now,  and 
I  have  a  fine  heifer.  Everybody  remarks 
what  a  fine  cow  she  is,  but  I  am  not  sure 
what  to  do.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
breed  her  again  or  sell  her?  MRS.  E.  n. 

New  York. 

1.  The  only  positive  evidence  of  intes¬ 
tinal  worms  in  poultry  is  the  finding  of 
the  worms.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  fowls  have  worms  because  they 
are  in  poor  condition.  By  opening  one  of 
the  dead  fowls  and  examining  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  intestinal  tract  worms  may 
be  found  if  present.  Perhaps  the  most 
simple  effective  flock  treatment  when 
worms  in  sufficient  numbers  to  call  for 
eradication  are  found  is  the  use  of  1  lb. 
of  tobacco  dust  of  guaranteed  nicotine 
content  in  50  lbs.  of  the  mash  fed,  this 
to  be  continued  for  several  weeks  and  re¬ 
peated  after  an  interval  if  necessary.  If 
it  does  not  contain  at  least  1%  per  cent 
of  nicotine,  it  will  not  be  found  very  ef¬ 
fectual. 

2.  Coughing  is  not  necessarily  an  indi¬ 
cation  oj:  tuberculosis  in  a  cow,  since 
there  may  be  other  causes  present.  A 
cow  with  tuberculosis  does  not  cough  un¬ 
less  the  lungs  or  adjacent  structures  are 
affected.  Any  cow  that  coughs  and  is  in 
a  rundown  condition  is  under  suspicion, 
however,  and  your  best  plan  is  to  have  a 
competent  veterinarian  examine  this  cow. 
I  suppose  that  the  cow  might  be  sold  with 
the  idea  that  the  next  owner  might  find 
out  whether  or  not  she  had  tuberculosis; 
perhaps  you  bought  her  from  someone 
who  took  this  view  of  the  case. 

M.  B.  D. 


Trouble  with  Ducklings 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  ducklings? 
They  are  about  two  months  old,  and  have 
always  been  healthy  until  lately.  I  feed 
mash  mostly,  cornmeal,  some  bran  and 
middlings  in  it  ;  have  had  water  in  a  tin 
pan  until  of  late  I  gave  them  an  iron 
hog  trough,  as  they  needed  more  water. 
They  have  a  large  clean  run  on  grass  that 
is  new,  never  used  for  poultry.  I  lost 
one  early  but  no  more  until  two  died  a 
week  or  so  ago  from  being  out  in  a  hard 
rain.  The  others  have  been  all  right 
till  now  and  a  number  of  them  are  down, 
will  not  eat  or  drink  hardly  any.  They 
flop  aroung  and  act  very  strangely.  Could 
this  be  from  the  wetting  so  long  ago  first 
making  them  sick,  or  have  they  some 
sickness?  Could  you  tell  me  what  to 
do?  Three  others  have  bunches  on  back 
of  neck.  MRS.  J.  C. 

New  York. 

If  you  are  feeding  these  ducklings 
chiefly  upon  cornmeal,  you  are  not  giving 
them  a  ration  upon  which  they  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  grow  and  continue  in  good 
health.  They  need  the  protein  found  in 
animal  foods,  such  as  meat  scrap  and 
milk,  green  foods  and  grit.  Even  though 
upon  a  clean  grass  run,  ducklings  or 
chickens  may  not  be  able  to  find  the 
tender  green  stuff  that  they  need  and  this 
should  be  supplied  from  some  other 
source.  If  you  have  not  skim-milk  to 
add  to  the  mash,  add  a  little  high-grade 
meat  scrap.  The  following  formula  may 
be  used :  Four  parts  wheat  bran,  one 
part  wheat  middlings,  one  part  cornmeal, 
5  per  cent  (one-twentieth  part)  meat 
scrap,  two  parts  fine  cut  tender  green 
stuff  and  a  little  chick  grit.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  follow  exact  formulas  in 
feeding,  but  the  above  will  show  you 
what  is  needed  in  a  good  ration  and 
about  the  proportions  that  are  desirable. 

M.  B.  D. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Sept.  2-8.  —  Connecticut  State  Fair, 
Hartford. 

Sept.  3-S. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti- 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  3-9. — Michigan  State  Fair,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Sept.  16-22.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  18-22.  —  Garden  State  Fair, 
Bridgeton,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 

Sept.  25-29. — New  England  Fair,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Oct.  1-6. — Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  13-20.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Memphis,  Teim. 

Oct.  26-27 — Pennsylvania  State  Stand¬ 


ard  Production  Poultry  Show,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. 

Nov.  14-23. — Sixty-second  session  and 
home-coming  of  the  National  Grange, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Nov.  17-24.  —  American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dec.  1-8.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill. 

Feb.  5-8,  1929. — Annual  meeting  New 
York  State  Grange,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


.  The  Book  Shelf 

The  Modern  Gasoline  Automobile, 
by  Victor  W.  Page,  is  just  out,  and  is 
full  of  facts,  including  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  about  automobile  design  and  con¬ 
struction.  It  is  a  good  reference  book, 
and  will  save  time  and  money  in  locating 
trouble  in  an  automobile  and  showing 
how  to  prevent  it.  Thef  price  is  $5.  For 
sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  Street,  New  York  City. 


GREEN  2-WAY  STANCHIONS 


Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Water  Bowls, 
etc..  Just  naturally  increase  your  earninas. 
Don’t  wait  until  building  or  remodeling. 
Put  in  our  Equipment.  START  NOW! 
A  guaranteed  line  sold  at  low  factory 
prices.  Send  for  literature  today  and 
save  money  on  your  requirements. 


THE  GREEN  MFG.  CO.  ogd1e1n5slTgsl' y* 


1 ± 

GUERNSEYS 

GUERNSEY  COW  FOR  SALE 

CHEDCO  COUNTRY  GIRL 

Dropped  March  30,  1926 

Double  Granddaughter  Imp.  King  of  the  May. 
SIRE — Langwater  Mixter. 

DAM— Mixter  Farm  Sister,  10,188.8  lbs|  milk,  679.88  lbs. 
B.  F.— Class  F. 

C.  E.  DOTTING 

70  Federal  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100021. 

Negative  to  Agglutination  Test. 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmer*  and  Breeder*  of  Guernsey*  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  ealesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  ,t|M  MBMg  „  g  ,fi  g|  pk||,  p. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITH VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


FIR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWIUIGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wit. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  .%  | 


BUY  WISCONSIN  T.  B. 
TESTED  COWS  Direct 
Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

Large  Heavy  Producing  Cows. 
Write  or  wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON,  Ogdcnsburg,  Wis. 


Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Shipper*  of  Dairy  Cattle  In  the  East. 

160  bead  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  n  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Foland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


LILLIS  LAKE  HEREFORD  RANCH 

Hereford  herd  bulls,  ready  for  immediate  service.  These 
Herefords  are  founded  on  the  best  blood  obtainable. 
Prize  winners  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

WILLIAM  J.  LILLIS,  Owner  Scheneetady,  N.  Y. 


Sale  Registered  and  Grade  Cows  and  Heifers 

Large  breeders  herd,  accredited,  to  select  from.  1  bull 
calf.  Dam  lias  nearly  It, 000  milk  and  S00  fat.  Inspection 
invited.  BELLE  ELLEN  STOCK  FA  RMS,  Branohville,  N.  I. 


SALE  125  Head  Pure  Bred  Angus 

Accredited  herd. 

SANFORD  &  RICH  -  Mocksville,  N.  C. 


IF  YOU  WANT  CHOICE 

HOLSTEINS  or  GUERNSEYS 


T.  B.  tested. 

C.  J.  FRIES 


Priced  right.  Write  me. 

OG1IEX SB II KG,  WIS. 


FOR  HAIRY  PATTI  C  w'tb  size  and  quality, 
SALE  U«m  I  tin  I  I  Lk  from  a  tested  county. 
LUCHSINGER  BROS.  -  Evansville,  Wis. 


D«r  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
r  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


HOLSTEINS 


27  Registered  Holstein  Heifers,  accredited 
25  Very  Large  High-Grade  Holstein  Cows 
and  10  Registered  Cows 
8  Registered  Bulls,  ready  for  service 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J0HN  cProRpEAGAH- 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BILL  lor  Sale 

2  years  old,  of  heavy  milking  strain.  Priced  to  sell. 
Write  or  call  to  tflNISCfiONGO  FA  KM,  Stony  Point,  .N.  Y. 


SWINE 


OH  I  O 

Inn 


Improvsd 


Bred 

Seneea  Falls.  N.Y. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE*11 ages 


F.  M.  l’attington  A  Son 


for  Bale. 

Merrill  eld,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES— Brood  sow,  pigs  l  mos.  old.  Priced  low. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  SHADYSIDE  FARM,  Madison.  N.  Y. 

RCDlfCIIIDr  DO  A  DC  at  Bargain  Prices.  H.  C.  k  H. 
DLnlldnilfL  DUHIld  it.  HAKPEND1NG,  l)ond«,  8.  I. 

Reg.  spotted  Poland  china  hogs  for  sale— 

Attractive  prices.  Write  BR00KSIDE  FARM,  Middletown.  Va. 

IKonlnd  Berkshire  Boar  of  the  large  spec  es, 
TV  dll  lull  guaranteed  sure  breeder,  well  formed 
animal  required.  If  interested,  state 
price  and  enclose  pedigree  and  description.  ORCHARD 
FARM,  1232  Miners  Building  Bank,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity — we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  ...  $3.50 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  ...  $3.75  ' 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  208  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good.  Hogs:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.00  each; 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 
10  days  with  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  S»Iem  Si.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 

Dependable  Stock  at  Summer  Prices 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay — high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  iarge  hogs  in  short  time — 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross — Yorkshire  and  Chester  Crost 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.50 
8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.75 

Chester  Whites,  having  size  and  breeding,  $5.00  each. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Bex  88,  WOBUItN,  MASS. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  wks. 
old,  $4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  $5.00 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  $6.50  each.  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  MT  GUARANTEE — TOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  j.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


.*.  DOGS  •  «\ 

EIGHT  WEEK  OLD  PUPS  FOR  SALE 

Sent  on  approval  to  responsible  parties.  Black  and  tan. 
Can  be  trained  for  fox,  rabbit  or  coon.  Purchaser  must 
be  satisfied  or  pups  returned  in  10  days.  Price  males, 
SIS.  Mated  pair  of  males,  S25.  Females,  SI  O  each. 

CHARLES  II,  McLEAN,  Laughllntown,  Penna. 

Pure  Thoroughbred  English  Beagles  w  wleLfiDoTd 

pups,  S 10-00.  Thoroughly  trained  males  and  females, 

125.00  up  on  trial.  PINE  HURST  POULTRT  FARM,  Pori  Royil,  Pi. 

FOX  and  COON  HOUND  PUPS  SSPCfaSS: 

3  months  old,  SI 2.50.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 

1SH  Get  them  early.  ELMER 

LHUAilCUl  JLI  ILRd  SPAULDING.  South  Edmeston,  N.  T. 

BAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  HIMROD,  N.  Y.— Offers  Coon 
Ik  Hounds,  Rabbit  Hounds  and  Spaniels  on  trial. 

DEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— The  intelligent  kind. 
U  Males,  $10;  spayed  females,  $12.  1  brood  bitch,  $16. 
1  spayed  female,  $25.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Maine 

Airarlalo  Pune  Now  ready— Males,  J20;  females,  SIS. 
Hlfcualc  lUpo  Pedigreed.  Eligible  to  Register. 

CHARLES  MAT0H.  Vineland,  N.  J.,  R.  R.  5,  Pegalong  Poultry  Farm. 

_ 2  months  old,  none  better. 

locker  bpamelrups 

Pedigreed  White  Collie  Pups  S!  bS°eaeu?ifuf ^ 

or  cows  dogs.  E.  0.  BEESMER,  R.  2,  Boa  56,  KINGSTON.  N.  T. 

Pnllio  PIIPPICQ  the  kinrt  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 

UUI1IB  rurrico  free.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Mansfield,  O 

Bedlffreed  Collie  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

.*.  GOATS 

SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

Toggenburgs,  there  is  no  more  reliable  breed,  persisant 
milkers.  SHARPLES)5ftaruJfl/Form,  Centre  Square,  Pa 

Purebred  Toggenburg  Buck  and  Doe  aiIoak!ds!^ 

months  old— For  sale.  O.  HONICXE,  Spring  Vallay,  N.  Y. 


Fair,  year  old,  Pure  Swiss  Toggenburg  Goats 

Reasonable  Price.  G.  RIEDE,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


SHEEP 


1,500  BREEDING  EWES 


for  sale  In 
car  lots  at 
Wholesale 

Prices.  1,000  choice,  large  Black  Faced  Ewes,  1  to  t 
years  old.  Also  600  choice,  large  Michigan  Delaine  Ewes, 
1  to  1  years  old.  ALMOND  B.  CHAPMAN  &  SONS, 
South  Roekwood,  Mich.  20  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Good  Quality  Purebred  Hampshire  Rams  and  Ewes 

at  FA1RHOLME,  Earl  D.  Brown,  R.  No.  2,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

PNE  RAM.  REG.  DORSET — 1st  reasonable  offer  accepted,  as  we 
have  disposed  of  sheep.  HICK0RT  BEACH  FARM.Farnham,  NOT. 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS— Good  quality 
and  type.  Priced  right.  LEROT  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowvilli,  N.  T. 


Miscellaneous 


YX/- ANTED  TWO  THOROUGHBRED  SADDLE  MARES— 

YV  Must  be  well  mannered;  sound— about  fifteen  hands. 
Answer,  W.  A.  BARTLE  FARM,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Would  You  Like  to  Cut 
an  Hour  From  Your 
Working  Day? 


Practical  Dairy 
Ration 

With  mixed  clover  and 
timothy  hay  and  corn 
silage. 


FREE  BOOK  ON  FEEDING 
MANAGEMENT  tells  you  how 

For  20  years  you  have  watched  the 
growth  of  feeding  science.  Today  suc¬ 
cessful  dairymen  have  learned  how 
to  turn  these  discoveries  into  profits. 
By  following  the  feeding  methods  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  new  book,  many  have 
doubled  their  profits  over  feed  cost,  with 
an  average  of  Yi  less  cows  in  the  herd. 
No  need  of  working  long  hours  with  a 
larger  herd,  when  you  can  do  the  same. 


Ground  Corn,  Hominy 

or  Barley _ 200  Lbs. 

Ground  Oats _ 200  Lbs. 

Wheat  Bran._200  Lbs. 
Linseed  Meal-200  Lbs. 


If  your  dealer  does 
batch  mixing,  hand 
him  this  formula. 


This  book  tells  you  exactly  what  to  do 
and  why.  Five  pages  of  rations  in  big, 
bold  type.  It  does  not  advocate  home  mix¬ 
ing  or  mixed  feeds,  but  good  feeds,  how¬ 
ever  prepared.  Most  good  rations  contain 
Linseed  Meal.  Look  for  it  on  the  label 
when  you  buy  a  ready-mixed  dairy  ration. 


SMail  the  coupon  for 
free  copy.  To  farm 
women:  This  book  al¬ 
so  contains  practical 
poultry  rations. 


T he  XJniversat 
Protein  Feed 


MEAL 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ViSV  MEAL 

Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee, 'Wisconsin 

Send  your  free  booklet  No.  J -9,  “Practical  Feeding  for  Profit.” 

Name _  _ 

Address _ 
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TRADE 
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MARK 


Insist  on  the 

White  Carton 


JOTE  package  at 
right — pictureof  one 
horse  only.  Just  2words 
— Caustic  Balsam. 

Now  Made  in  U.S.A. 
Penetrating,  soothing 
and  healing — an  unex¬ 
celled  liniment,  coun¬ 
ter-irritant  or  blister, 
for  veterinary  and 
human  ailments. 

Large  bottle  (Lasts  long 
time) — $2.00. 

AU  druuuists  or  direct. 
Lawrence- Williams  Co. 
Sole  proprietors 
and  distributors  m 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


C$S  Tic 


BALSAM 

A  Reliable 

LINIMENT 

COUNTER-IRRITANT 
CO  OR  BUSTER 

Firx’dence  h  upro^eo 
£Tfik.cncy  .n  ve.«v 
p.ry  or  hum»n 

.nplicnon  ol  llu»  ht° a 

it  indicated. 


PRICE  $1“  t 


or  thoroughpin  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  It  is  penetrating  but 
does  not  blister  nor  remove  the 
hair.  Y ou  can  work  the  horse  at 
thesametime.$2.50at  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions.  Write 
for  valuable  horse  book  4-S  free. 
A  user  writes:  ‘‘Had  one  horse  with 
bog  spavin  on  both  hind  legs.  One  bot¬ 
tle  Absorbine  cleaned  them  off.  Horse 
now  going  sound  and  well.” 


TT TRADE  ►.’.ARK  REG. <J.S. PAT. OFF. 


F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  288  Lyman  St„  Springfield,  Mass 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 
iimiimimmmMmiHumnmmmmmi 


More  MONEY 
for 

YOUR  MILK 

Write  today  for  descriptive  litera¬ 
ture  and  particulars  of  how  Dr. 
Clark’s  PURITY  Milk  Strainers 
help  you  get  Grade  “A”  test  and 
more  money  for  your  milk. 


.  It  is  the  only  Strainer  made  that’s  guar¬ 
anteed  to  strain  100%  clean.  Our  10  Day  Trial  Test  en¬ 
ables  you  to  prove  it  at  our  risk— your  money  back  if  it 
fails  to  remove  ALL  the  dirt.  Thousands  in  use  —  two 
size3  10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  (S) 

PURITY  STAMPING  COMPANY 

Dept. AS  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


that  tell  how  to  prevent  diseases  of  animals 
and  fowls  by  using 


y&sopmoi 

(STANDARDIZED) 

Kills  Parasiies-Disinfects 

Bulletin  No.  151,  Farm  Sanitation;  No.  160, 
Hog  Diseases;  No.  163,  Poultry. 


KILLINTESTINAL  WORHS 

Worm  Bulletin  No.  650,  for  all  live  stock; 

No.  655,  for  Chickens  and  Turkeys. 
Kreso  Dip  No.  1  and  Nema  Capsules  at  your 
drug  store.  Free  Bulletins  sent  by 


Free  Bulletins  on 
Farm  Sanitation 


“Cowoperation” 

Two  Irishmen  sat  on  the  front  steps  of 
a  country  hotel  in  a  thickly  populated 
dairy  section  of  the  New  York  milk  shed 
discussing  their  problems.  Pat  says  to 
Mike,  “What  is  ‘cowoperation’?”  Mike 
said,  after  long  deliberation,  “I’ll  tell 
ye.  It’s  a  plan  to  help  the  dairy  farmers 
get  more  money  for  their  milk.  And  it 
works  like  this  :  You  sign  a  long  contract 
to  put  afl  the  money  you  are  to  get  into 
what  they  call  a  pule  and  after  every¬ 
body  that  is  an  officer  gets  his  pay  and 
all  the  expenses  are  paid  you  get  what  is 
left.”  “Well,”  says  Pat,  “that  sounds 
good.  I  keep  a  dairy  of  20  cows  and  I 
send  my  milk  to  the  cliayse  factory.  We 
elect  Bob  Murphy  to  sell  our  milk  on  the 
board  of  trade.  We  pay  Bob  $5  a  week 
to  attind  the  mateings  and  we  got  more 
in  June  than  your  ‘cowoperative’  paid. 
Now  how  and  where  the  benefits?” 

Says  Mike,  “This  is  the  rayson.  You 
sell  your  cliayse  on  the  world  market  and 
you  have  no  control  of  that  market,  while 
we  sell  to  the  greatest  market  in  the 
world  with  over  five  million  consumers, 
and  we  control  that  market.  We  sell  our 
milk  in  a  classified  way.  We  have  Class 
1  milk  sold  to  consumers  in  bottles,  etc., 
that  brings  the  big  price.  Then  we  have 
Class  2  milk  that’s  skimmed  and  goes  in¬ 
to  crayme,  that  brings  a  little  less.  And 
then  we  have  Classes  3  and  4  that  goes 
into  butter  and  cliayse,  and  that  is  sold 
on  the  world  market,  and  brings  the  low¬ 
est  price  of  all.  Then  they  make  an  aver¬ 
age  of  all  four  classes,  take  out  the  ex- 
pinses,  and  give  us  what  is  left,  and  it 
bates  me  to  hear  you  say  that  cliayse 
paid  better  than  we  got.  But  the  truth 
is,  Pat,  our  organizations  are  of  little 
use  to  us  because  they  have  one  anither 
by  the  ears  and  are  fighting  like  the  Kil¬ 
kenny  cats,  and  the  big  milk  buyers  set¬ 
ting  back  and  laughing  like  they  would 
bust  and  sayin,  ‘That’s  great,  when  they 
fight,  we  win.  When  they  are  so  much 
taken  up  with  their  own  petty  troubles 
and  jealousies,  we  will  buy  their  milk  at 
our  own  price  and  let’s  keep  ’em  at  it. 
We  will  encourage  their  cowoperatives 
and  help  pay,  if  necessary,  the  salaries 
of  their  officials  and  our  stockholders  will 
receive  big  dividends  and  we  will  go  to 
Europe  in  the  Summer  and  to  California 
and  Florida  in  the  Winter  while  the  poor 
fool  farmers  wade  through  the  mud  and 
snow,  and  make  the  milk  for  less  than 
cost.  But  so  long  as  we  can  keep  them 
fighting  wre  set  pretty.’  ” 

“Well,”  says  Pat,  “if  that  is  what  you 
call  cowoperation,  I  call  it  the  opposite. 
I  call  it  what  Prof.  Doolittle  calls  ‘dis¬ 
integration.’  I  call  it  tearing  down,  not 
building  up.  I  say  you  producers  for 
your  New  York  City  market  are  a  lot  of 
fools.  Why  don't  you  get  together  in  one 
great  organization  or  join  the  three  or 
more  in  one  great  group  and  go  down 
to  New  York.  Put  up  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  and  invite  the  Hayfields,  Bear- 
deans  and  all  the  rest  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  wreckers,  to  come  over,  say  Au¬ 
gust  15,  and  we’ll  tell  ye  what  the  price 
of  milk  will  be  for  the  next  six  months. 
And  then  and  not  until  then,  Mike,  will 
ye  have  the  thing  you  try  to  tell  me  is 
cowoperation.” 

Says  Mike,  “You’re  right  Pat.  We 
have  let  our  selfish  and  foolish  interests 
defeat  the  very  object  of  our  efforts  of 
years.  Good  night  Pat.”  giarc. 


Hay  Grades  and  Feeding 
Value 

Prejudice  against  certain  kinds  of  hay 
on  the  claim  of  inferior  feeding  value  is 
often  due  to  a  difference  in  quality  rather 
than  to  the  kind  of  hay,  according  to  E.  C. 
Parker,  hay  standardization  specialist  of 
the  Federal  bureau  of  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomics.  Many  horse,  mule  and  cattle 
feeders  are  of  opinion  that  hay  made 
from  either  prairie  grass  or  other  grasses 
is  of  inferior  value  to  either  Timothy  or 
Johnson,  hay.  This  prejudice  usually  is 
justified  where  bluestem,  bluegrass,  red- 
top  or  other  kind  of  gi*ass  hay  is  overripe, 
bleached  and  fibrous  when  harvested,  be¬ 
cause  all  kinds  of  prairie  or  other  “grass 
hays,”  when  overripe,  are  comparatively 
low  in  feed  value  and  palatability. 

The  same  is  true,  however,  of  overripe 
Timothy  or  Johnson  hay.  Analyses  of 
Timothy  cut  at  various  stages  of  maturity 
show  that  Timothy  cut  not  later  than 
full-bloom  has  a  higher  feed  value  than 
Timothy  cut  at  the  ripe-seed  stage.  Var¬ 
iations  in  feed  value  of  all  hays  are 
caused  by  time  of  cutting,  weather  dam¬ 
age  and  fermentation.  The  United  States 
standards  for  Timothy,  Johnson,  prairie 
and  grass  hay  reflect  these  variations,  so 
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that  usually  the  grade  or  quality  of  anv 
of  these  hays  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  kind  as  a  guide  to  feed  value. 

Hay,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  must  be  cut  earlv 
cured  with  little  or  no  damage  from  rain 
or  sweating,  and  contain  not  over  10  ner 
cent  foreign  material.  Hay  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  U.  S.  No.  2  grade 
consists,  usually,  of  either  (a)  early-cut 
hay  which  received  an  appreciable  though 
not  severe  degree  of  weather  damage  or 
(b)  late-cut,  though  not  fully  ripe,  hay 
which  was  cured  with  little  or  no  weather 
damage.  In  either  case,  the  hay  must 
not  contain  over  15  per  cent  foreign  ma¬ 
terial. 

Hay  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  U.  S.  No.  3  grade  consists,  usually  of 
either  (a)  early-eut  hay  which  was ’se¬ 
verely  weather  damaged,  or  (b)  distinctly 
overripe  hay ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  hay 
must  not  contain  over  20  per  cent  foreign 
material.  U.  S.  Sample  grade  is  either 
(a)  hay  that  is  unsound  because  of  wet¬ 
ness,  must  or  mold,  (b)  hay  which  con¬ 
tains  over  over  20  per  cent  foreign  ma¬ 
terial,  or  (c)  badly  overripe  hay. 

These  descriptions  of  the  United  States 
grades  of  prairie  hay,  grass  hay,  Timothy 
hay,  and  Johnson  hay,  Mr.  Parker  says 
show  that  the  hay  of  each  grade  has  a 
somewhat  different  quality  of  feed  value. 
There  is  no  material  difference,  however, 
in  the  feed  value  of  Timothy  and  upland 
prairie  hay  if  the  two  kinds  of  hay  are 
of  the  same  grade. 

The  practical  experience  of  many  horse, 
mule  and  cattle  feeders  in  the *  North- 
Central,  South-Central,  and  Western 
States,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  Army  in  horse  feeding,  is 
that  most  of  the  prairie  hays  or  “grass 
hays”  are  fully  as  nutritious  as  Timothy 
or  Johnson  hay,  provided  that  the  grass 
hays  are  of  comparable  grade.  Indeed, 
several  kinds  of  praix-ie  hay  and  “grass 
hay”  produced  under  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  which  are  very  favorable  to 
hay  quality  are  considered  superior  to 
Timothy  or  Johnson  hay  of  equal  grade. 

Feeders  whq  wish  to  buy  upland  prairie 
hay  or  “grass  hay”  may  be  assured  of 
obtaining  good  feed  value  in  such  hays  if 
they  will  specify  either  U.  S.  No.  l' Up¬ 
land  Prairie,  U.  S.  No.  2  Upland  Prairie, 
U.  S.  No.  1  Grass  Hay,  or  U.  S.  No.  2 
Grass  Hay  in  their  purchase  orders.  In 
some  seasons,  and  in  some  markets,  the 
supplies  of  U.  S.  No.  1  hay  are  limited, 
although  in  some  localities  and  markets 
ample  supplies  of  this  grade  are  normally 
available. 

U.  S.  No.  2  grade  is  the  more  common 
trading  grade,  and  hay  of  this  grade  is 
sound  and  of  good  feed  value,  though  not 
so  green  as  hay  of  the  No.  1  grade. 
Receivers  desiring  upland  prairie  hay  or 
“grass  hay”  of  good  quality  should  order 
hay  of  the  grades  above-mentioned  and  re¬ 
quest  the  shipper  to  attach  to  the  invoice 
a  Federal  Hay  Certificate  of  complete  in¬ 
spection.  Federal  hay  inspection  lias  been 
made  available  to  shippers  and  buyers  of 
hay  at  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  Omaha, 
Denver,  Houston,  San  Antonio,  Oklahoma 
City  and  at  a  few  shipping  points  in 
Oklahoma. 

Additional  information  regarding  United 
States  hay  standards,  Federal  hay  in¬ 
spection,  and  the  hay  market  situation 
may  be  obtained  from  Federal  Hay  In¬ 
spection  Supervisors  at  Washington,  D. 
C.,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1513  Genesee  Street ; 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Boom  507,  110  North 

Franklin  Street ;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Commer¬ 
cial  Exchange  Bldg.,  41  Exchange  Place; 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Room  A,  Ferry 
Bldg.,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  304 
Capitol  Building. 


Dried  Milk  for 
Coccidiosis 

For  chicks  affected  with  coccidiosis,  a 
diet  rich  in  milk  is  one  of  the  measures 
advocated  for  the  cure  and  control  of  the 
disease,  by  the  poultry  husbandry  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ohio  State  University.  Not 
that  simply  feeding  lots  of  milk  is  a  sure 
or  complete  control  measure.  It  must  be 
employed  as  one  of  the  features  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  treatment  of  which  sanitation  and 
prevention  are  the  outstanding  practices. 

In  combating  coccidiosis  in  a  flock  the 
poultry  husbandry  department  recom¬ 
mends  four  steps:  Giving  Epsom  salts  at 
the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  four  gallons  of  water; 
confining  the  chicks  to  the  brooder-house 
or  moving  the  house  to  clean  sod  so  that 
there  is  no  reinfestation  from  the  soil ; 
cleaning  the  brooder-house  thoroughly  and 
disinfecting  it  every  three  days,  and  plac¬ 
ing  the  chicks  on  a  diet  which  is  rich  in 
milk.  Quick  relief  from  a  diet  of  liqujC 
milk  is  not  likely  because  the  birds  w1*1 
not  consume  enough  of  it.  .  In  using  dry 
milk,  best  results  are  obtained  when  the 
mash  is  composed  of  40  parts  of  dry  milk- 
No  other  source  of  animal  protein  should 
be  used  in  the  mash.  . 

The  following  mixture  has  been  found 
to  give  satisfactory  results  when  fed  as 
soon  as  the  disease  appears  and  kept  be¬ 
fore  the  chicks  as  long  as  it  is  in  evidence . 
Dry  skim-milk,  40  lbs. ;  "wheat  bran,  UJ 
lbs. ;  yellow  cornmeal,  30  lbs. ;  ground 
rolled  oats  or  barley,  20  lbs. 


Reading  that  the  banks  .  werf  ^e‘ 
frauded  of  more  than  ten  million  dollars 
last  year,  we  are  inclined  to  he  some¬ 
what  resentful  at,  the  way  they  act  abou 
a  perfectly  honest  overdraft  of  a  tew 
dollars. — New  York  Tribune. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Some  Observations  on  Euro¬ 
pean  Dairying 

The  writer  has  recently  returned  from 
a  tour  of  several  weeks  through  the 
dairying  sections  of  Northern  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Fngland,  Scotland,  lie- 
land  and  the  Islands  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  in  the  course  of  which  he  at¬ 
tended  the  World’s  Dairy  Congress,  held 
in  London,  Reading,  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
o-ow.  The  observations  noted  below  were 
made  by  one  primarily  interested  in  milk 
sanitation,  but  who  welcomed-  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  “rub  elbows"  with  experts  in 
every  phase  of  the  dairy  industry  and 
from  many  countries — and  we  had  to  “rub 
elbows”  literally  many  times  in  the 
crowded  motor  busses  that  took  us  on 
our  field  trips — and  to  add  to  his  limited 
knowledge  of  a  subject  of  vital  import¬ 
ance. 

Among  the  places  visited  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  are  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
the  most  important  industry  being  the 
raising  of  purebred  Jersey  or  Guernsey 
cattle.  The  production  of  milk  seems 
to  be  a  secondary  consideration.  In  both 
islands  the  racial  purity  and  physical 
condition  of  the  stock-  are  protected  by 
rigid  government  regulations.  Only  reg¬ 
istered  and  tuberculin-tested  animals  of 
the  native  breed  can  be  imported-,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  and  the  -service  of  bulls  is 
strictly  regulated.  If  you  asked  a  Jersey 
breeder  for  >an  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
virtues  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cattle,  he 
said  “There  is  no  comparison.  The  Jer¬ 
sey  is  in  a  class  by  itself.”  The  Guernsey 
breeder  gave  the  -same  answer,  except  that 
it  was  “Guernsey”  instead  of  “Jersey.” 
We  could  see  but  one  important  differ¬ 
ence  ;  the  Guernsey  ani-mal  seemed  to  be 
a  little  more  quiet  and  socially  inclined 

On  one  of  the  farms  we  took  a  snap¬ 
shot  of  a  Jersey  calf  said  to  have  been 
recently  sold  for  £200  sterling,  or  about 
$1,000  in  U.  S.  currency. 

Throughout  Northern  France  we  saw 
few  cattle  other  than  those  of  the  native 
red  and  white  Norman  stock.  These 
“dual-purpose”  animals  are  large  framed, 
docile  and  hardy.  As  milk  producers  they 
are  between  the  Jersey-Guernsey  type 
and  the  Dutch  or  Holstein-Friesians,  giv¬ 
ing  a  moderate  quantity  of  milk  fairly 
high  in  butter-fat.  They  cannot  be  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  because 
of  the  quarantine  against  foot  and  mouth 
disease. 

The  Norman  cow  lives  practically  al¬ 
together  on  grass  and  is  out-of-doors  the 
year  around.  We  were  told  that  on  this 
account  Norman  cattle  -were  relatively 
free  from  tuberculosis.  In  the  large 
dairies  that  we  visited,  the  -tuberculin 
test  was  being  used  regularly.  When  the 
Norman  cow  has  passed  her  prime  as  a 
milk  producer,  she  is  -said  to  still  have  a 
relatively  high  beef  value.  Most  breeders 
seem  to  prefer  the  “brindle”  type.  Aside 
from  the  red  and  white  markings,  the 
most  characteristic  thing  about  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Norman  cow  is  her  white 
'face  with  dark  spots  surrounding  the 
eyes,  which  give  her  a  morose  expression 
that  belies  her  gentle  disposition. 

As  we  entered-  Holland  by  train  we 
began  to  see  the  native  “black-and-white” 
cattle  on  all  sides  in  large  numbers.  The 
landscape  was  literally  dotted  with  them 
as  far  as  we  could  see  in  all  directions. 
There  were  few  fences  and  -the  herds 
seemed  to  be  -separated  very  largely  by 
drainage  ditches.  Passing  through  Bel¬ 
gium,  which  is  between  France  and  Hol¬ 
land,  we  saw  a  mixture  of  Norman  and 
Dutch.  We  did  not  have  an-  oppor¬ 
tunity,  in  Holland,  to  see  the  red-and- 
whi-te  cattle  which  are  native  to  one 
section  of  the  country. 

In  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  the 
prevailing  breed  is  the  “dairy  Shorthorn,” 
more  or  less  resembling  the  Norman  and, 
like  it,  a  dual-purpose  animal,  but  bred 
principally  to  milk  production.  We  vis¬ 
ited  several  large  dairy  farms,  including 
that  of  the  agricultural  college  connected 
with  Dublin  University,  where  there  were 
herds  of  grade  or  “commercial”  Short¬ 
horns.  At  the  college  the  average  milk 
production  per  cow  per  year  was  a  little 
over  1,000  gallons,  the  European  gallon 
containing  a  quart  more  than  the  Amer¬ 
ican  gallon. 

In  certain  sections  of  Scotland  we 
saw  herds  of  Ayrshires  and  in  the  High¬ 
lands  we  passed  one  herd  of  long-haired 
and  wild-looking  native  “Highland”  cat¬ 
tle,  which,  however,  are  no  longer  bred 
except  for  show  purposes.  While  the 
Shorthorn  prevails  in  Ireland,  there  are 
still  breeders  of  the  black  native  Kerry 
^ttle,  The  Kerry  is  sometimes  called 
the  “poor  man’s  "cow.”  She  is  small 
and  hardy  and  will  subsist  and  do  well  on 
Poor  pasturage  and  with  little  care  and 
protection,  and  is  said  to  give  milk  which 
ju  quantity  and  quality  is  not  far  from 
that  of  the  Jersey  or  Guernsey. 

.  Practically  all  of  the  dairymen  we  vis- 
ited,  mostly  of  course,  large  dairies — are 


using  the  tuberculin  test,  usually  for 
their  own  protection.  They  all  seem  to 
look  upon  this  as  the  most  practical  meas¬ 
ure  available  for  eradicating  tuberculosis. 
In  Great  Britain  they  are  making  a  spe¬ 
cial  effort  to  stimulate  interest  in  testing 
but  say  that,  owing  to  the  greater  pre¬ 
valence  of  bovine  -tuberculosis,  the  prob¬ 
lem  there  is  more  difficult  than  in  “the 
States.” 

In  France  'the  use  of  milk  as  a  beverage 
is  almost  unknown,  except  for  the  little 
used  for  culinary  purposes.  Most  of  it 
goes  into  cheese — principally  Camembert 
— and  butter.  There  are  hundreds  of 
small  dairy  farms  where  there  is  no  means 
of  cooling  and  where  modern,  sanitary 
method's  of  handling  milk  are  practically 
unknown.  In  Holland  the  conditions  are 
better,  but  most  of  the  milk  goes  into 
butter  and  cheese.  In  Great  Britain 
there  are  a  few  large  milk  plants,  -largely 
equipped  with  American-made  apparatus, 
which  are  using  modern  methods,  but 


there  is  no  compulsory  bacterial  standard 
and  it  is  generally  -admitted  that  with  the 
present  primitive  methods  prevailing  gen¬ 
erally  on  -the  farms,  a  fixed  standard  for 
raw  milk  is  still  out  of  the  question. 
Except  for  a  limited  amount  of  raw  milk 
of  grades  called  certified  and  Grade  A 
tuberculin  tested,  -sold  principally  in  Lon¬ 
don,  they  depend  altogether  on  pas¬ 
teurization,  -often  at  a  high  temperature, 
to  reduce  the  bacteria,  improve  keeping 
qualities  and  make  the  milk  safe. 

In  conclusion,  had  as  the  American 
farmer  at  times  -feels  that  conditions  are 
in  his  field1,  there  i-s  no-doubt  hut  that  he 
is  infinitely  better  off  than  his  European 
confrere.  Of  course  there  are  men  there 
other  than  the  “gentleman  farmers,”  who 
are  doing  business  successfully  on  a  large 
scale  ;  one  of  the  best  and  most  prosperous 
dairy  farm  we  visited  was  run  by  a 
Scotch  woman  in  Northern  Ireland;  but 
the  rank  and  file  of  small  farmers  appear 
to  be  fortunate  if  they  get  nearly  enough 
to  eat  and  something  to  wear  out  of  their 
struggle  for  existence.  In  Ireland  we  saw 
people  trying  to  live  on  “farms”  so  small 
that,  as  one  Irishman  expressed1  it,  one 
of  them  would  “hardly  support  a  pig.” 
There  -are  undoubtedly  better  days  ahead 


for  the  American  farmer.  If  the  small 
farmer  in  Europe  has  such  a  prospect,  it 
would-  appear  to  be  a  long  way  off. 

PAUL  B.  BROOKS,  M.  D. 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health. 


Corn  Silage  for  Hogs 

I  planted  some  corn  for  silage  and, 
having  sold  my  cows,  am  wondering 
whether  the  silage  would  produce  good 
results  if  fed  to  my  hogs.  Otherwise 
what  is  best  to  do  with  it?  E.  m.  r. 

Jarrettown,  Pa. 

With  reference  to  feeding  silage  to 
hogs,  I  would  say  that  it  may  be  used, 
but  in  limited  quantities  only.  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  feeding  this  ma¬ 
terial  to  brood  sows,  and  know  some 
farmers  who  make  a  practice  of  using  it. 
However,  the  quantity  that  can  be  used, 
because  of  the  fibrous  nature  of  the  feed, 
is  not  sufficient  to  replace  any  large 
amount  of  the  more  concentrated  feeds 
which  hogs  must  x’eceive.  You  would  do 
better  to  feed  this  quantity  of  silage  that 
you  have  to  some  young  cattle  or  steers. 

M.  F.  GRIMES. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 


D  on’t  put  your 


in  the 


ows 

Milk  Pail 


pOWS  that  milk  themselves  into 
the  pail  never  last  long,  and  their 
owners  are  continually  putting  out 
money  to  buy  new  cows.  Fed  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions,  Cow 
Chow  supplies  the  various 
milk-making  materials  so 
that  the  milk  is  made  from 
the  feed  and  not  from 


TAKE  MY  ORDER 
FOR  ENOUGH 
COW  CHOW  TO 
HOLD  UP  Y* 
PRODUCTION 
ALL  YEAIL, 


the  cow’s  body.  Cows  have  longer 
lactation  periods  and  longer  life.  And 
your  replacement  charges  will  be 
smaller.  Order  Purina  Cow  Chow 
from  the  store  with  the  check¬ 
erboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS 

827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eight  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 

Write  us  for  a  Purina  Cow  Booklet — free 


PURINA  CHOWS 


20%  PROTEIN  cow  chow 
24%  PROTEIN  COW  CHOW 


CALF  CHOW  BULKY- LAS  PIG  CHOW  HOG  CHOW. 
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V*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Farm  Notes  from  Western 
Maine 

The  hay  crop  was  only  partially  har¬ 
vested.  A  cold,  wet  Spring  made  farmers 
late  in  planting  and  consequently  late 
with  hoeing,  so  most  farmers  were  late 
in  beginning  haying,  and  we  had  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  rain  in  July  and  August. 
When  we  get  good  weather  the  hay  is 
mowed  away  in  the  barns,  somewhat 
woody  it  is  true,  but  that  is  one  of  the 
things  the  farmer  has  _  to  charge  up  to 
his  eternal  gamble  with  the  weather. 
With  the  general  use  of  modern  haying 
machinery  a  small  crew  wTill  handle  a 
great  deal  of  hay  in  a  few  days  of  good 
weather. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  our  fore¬ 
fathers  harvested  the  hay  over  all  these 
fields  with  scythes,  rakes  and  two-tined 
pitchforks.  Sometimes,  when  we  feel  that 
farming  is  a  hard  job,  we  think  of  what 
farming  was  in  the  days  of  our  forefath¬ 
ers  and  quickly  decide  that  farming  has 
made  great  advances  as  well  as  other 
lines  of  industry. 

The  yield  of  hay  is  very  uneven  com¬ 
pared  with  former  years ;  some  fields  with 
a  rolling  surface  that  remained  covered 
with  snow  last  Winter  have  a  heavier 
crop  than  usual ;  other  fields  that  are  flat 
had  many  patches  of  the  grass  killed  by 
ice  and  the  yield  is  considerably  reduced. 
While  we  have  been  trying  to  harvest  the 
hay  the  weeds  have  taken  a  quick  start 
in  the  crops ;  the  wet  weather  has  favored 
them  and  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of 
wrork  the  rest  of  the  season  to  keep  a 
crop  of  weed  seed  from  ripening. 

If  one  of  the  men  engaged  in  hybridiz¬ 
ing  plants  could  produce  varieties  of  corn, 
beans  or  potatoes  with  the  vigor  and 
ability  to  stand  hardship  that  is  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  amaranth,  lamb’s-quarters 
and  quack  grass,  generations  of  farmers 
and  gardeners  would  rise  up  and  call  him 
blessed. 

We  have  been  dusting  potatoes,  using 
a  dust  composed  of  lime,  copper  sulphate 
and  arsenate  of  lead.  We  like  to  apply 
the  dust  when  the  tops  are  damp  as  it 
sticks  better  than  it  does  if  the  tops  are 
dry,  also  in  the  presence  of  moisture  it 
seems  to  spread  somewhat  and  gives  a 
better  coating.  We  used  the  dust  last 
year  and  it  gave  perfect  control  of  the 
Colorado  beetle  and  seemed  to  control  the 
late  blight.  I  say  “seemed”  for  last  year 
the  late  blight  was  not  very  bad  in  this 
vicinity,  so  it  is  uncertain  as  yet  what  it 
would  do  in  a  bad  season  for  blight.  The 
dust  can  be  applied  more  quickly  than 
Bordeaux  mixture  but  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terial  is  somewhat  greater. 

It  was  interesting  while  dusting  the  po¬ 
tatoes  to  watch  a  red  shouldered  hawk 
flying  over  an  adjoining  field,  now  diving 
down  to  the  earth,  then  rising  to  a  height 
of  about  twenty  feet,  always  circling 
about  over  the  field  hunting  for  mice.  He 
was  not  scared,  sometimes  coming  with¬ 
in  a  few  rods  of  where  we  were  at  work. 
I  could  not  give  enough  attention  to  his 
flight  to  know  whether  he  caught  a  mouse 
or  not  but  he  was  giving  his  whole  at¬ 
tention  to  hunting.  The  scientists  of  the 
biological  survey  tell  us  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  food  of  our  hawks  and  owls 
consists  of  mice  and  other  rodents  and 
that  they  deserve  protection  at  the  hands 
of  our  farmers. 

The  Maine  Central  Railroad  is  running 
a  live  stock  demonstration  train  over 
their  lines,  this  train  is  made  up  of  seven 
cars,  carrying  individuals  of  most  of  the 
breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  in  the 
State;  these  animals  are  good  types  of 
their  breed,  some  owned  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maine  and  others  by  breeders  in 
different  parts  of  the  State. 

One  car  has  exhibits  of  improved  va¬ 
rieties  of  oats,  different  legumes  showing 
the  growth  of  each  on  limed  and  unlimed 
soil,  different  feeds,  samples  of  drain  tile 
with  a  model  showing  the  proper  method 
of  laying  out  the  ditches  and  getting  even 
grade,  also  an  exhibit  of  healthy  and 
diseased  potato  plants. 

Accompanying  the  train  are  several 
speakers  who  at  each  stop  point  out  the 
advantages  of  purebred,  disease-free  live 
stock  and  poultry,  the  profit  from  using 
seed  from  vigorous  disease-free  plants 
and  the  benefit  derived  from  the  growth 
of  legumes.  There  was  a  good  attend¬ 
ance  of  farmers  with  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  first  stops.  Those  who  looked 
over  these  exhibits  will  have  a  higher 
standard  to  aim  at  in  the  conduct  of  their 
farm  operations.  H.  L.  s. 

Maine. 


The  Summer  Meetings  of  the 
New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society 

Part  I 

The  western  .Summer  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society, 
held  at  the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva, 
was  featured  by  the  address  of  Thomas 
B.  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  a  leading  apple 
grower  of  that  State  and  brother  of  Com¬ 
mander  Richard  Byrd,  and  by  the  address 
of  Edwin  Smith,  foreign  marketing  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  eastern  meet¬ 
ing  two  days  later,  at  Peru,  in  Champlain 
Valley  section,  was  unique,  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  New  York  meetings  of  recent  years, 
by  virtue  of  a  most  excellently  arranged 
tour  through  the  fruit  sections  of  the 
region.  Both  gatherings  were  well  at¬ 
tended  and  profitable. 

At  Geneva,  the  Experiment  Station  was 


host  to  the  fruit  growers  of  New  York 
State  and  to  the  group  of  entomologists 
attending  an  International  Congress  at 
Ithaca,  who  numbered  over  500,  137  of 
whom  were  from  foreign  countries.  To¬ 
gether  the  total  attendance  was  about 
1,200,  very  representative  but  possibly 
not  so  large  from  the  standpoint  of  fruit 
grower  attendance  as  in  former  years.  It 
may  be  that  the  falling  off  in  recent  meet¬ 
ings  reflects  somewhat  the  fruit  situation 
in  Western  New  York.  The  attendance 
at  Peru  numbered  over  100,  mostly  local 
growers,  though  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
was  well  represented. 

At  Geneva,  the  speakers  stressed  the 
necessity  of  a  good  product,  carefully 
packed  and  graded  if  the  fruit  industry  is 
to  prosper.  Mr.  Bywd,  citing  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  Virginia,  said  that  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  necessary  for  Virginia 
growers  to  send  their  apples  3,000  miles 
to  Europe  to  find  a  market,  while  the 
southern  markets  nearby  preferred  _  in 
turn  to  have  apples  brought  3,000  miles 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  unlike  that  existing  in  some 
other  sections.  In  the  case  of  Virginia 
the  problem  was  met  by  voluntary  ship¬ 
ping  point  and  packing  house  inspection 
service  which  insures  good  growers  an 
advantage  on  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Smith,  speaking  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  export  market,  showed  the 
folly  of  sending  poor  apples  to  Europe. 
New  York  State  has  been  particularly  to 
blame  in  this  respect,  with  the  result  that 
New  York  State  apples  are  often  dis¬ 
criminated  against.  The  English  market 
prefers  a  small  apple  for  dessert  pur¬ 
poses,  but  for  cooking  a  good  sized  apple 
is  preferred.  Consequently  Winesap, 
Newtown,  and  Jonathan  are  desired  in 
the  2*4  and  2% -in.  size,  but  Baldwin 
and  Greening  should  be  2%  and  3  in.  In 
years  when  the  English  cooking  apples 
are  not  a  good  crop,  as  in  this  year,  the 
market  is  excellent  for  Greening  and  other 
cooking  apples,  but  in  years  of  a  good 
crop  it  is  not  often  worth  while  to  send 
apples  of  this  typo  abroad.  Other  coun¬ 
tries  are  now  shipping  fruit  to  Europe 
and  it  will  only  be  a  question  of  time 
until  poor  fruit  will  net  no  profit. 

An  interesting  point  was  raised  by 
both  speakers  in  regard  to  the  McIntosh 
apple.  Mr.  Byrd  stated  that  it  might  be 
well  for  some  New  York  State  growers  to 
look  to  their  Baldwin  trees  because  he 
was  not  certain  that  as  time  went  on 
such  fancy  varieties  as  McIntosh  would 
continue  to  lead  the  market  in  price. 
Virginia’s  experience  with  Stayman  and 
Grimes  was  introduced  as  something  to 
ponder  upon.  Virginia  growers  planted 
heavily  of  both  Stayman  and  Grimes,  with 
the  feeling  that  here  were  two  high  qual¬ 
ity  fruits  that  the  public  would  learn  to 
like.  York  Imperial,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  forgotten  for  the  time  being.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  buying  public  did  not  re¬ 
spond  to  Stayman  and  Grimes  in  the  way 
that  Virginia  growers  anticipated  and 
the  market  price  fell  off.  In  the  wrords  of 
Mr.  Byrd,  “Consumers  are  still  being 
educated  as  to  the  merits  of  Grimes  and 
Stayman.”  In  the  meantime,  however, 
there  has  been  more  profit  in  York  Im¬ 
perial  than  in  either  Grimes  or  Stayman. 
The  opinion  is  that  there  is  a  limited 
market  for  the  fancy  dessert  sorts,  but  the 
■standard  quantity  production  apple  like 
Baldwin,  York,  and  Greening  is  assured 
a  good  sale  when  properly  grown  and 
properly  packed.  Mr.  Smith  added  further 
to  the  discomfiture  of  McIntosh  support¬ 
ers  by  declaring  it  a  poor  export  variety. 
Whether  there  be  any  reason  for  alarm 
or  not  as  regards  McIntosh  production, 
it  is  well  to  stop  now  and  then  and  size 
up  the  situation.  Time  has  a  way  of 
slipping  along  unnoticed  and  time  brings 
some  very  important  changes  with  it. 

H.  B.  T. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Aug.  24,  during  the 
afternoon  rush  just  after  5  P.  M.,  a  de¬ 
fective  switch  derailed  an  express  train 
on  the  I.  R.  T.  Subway  at  Times 
Square,  New  York.  The  rear  end  of  the 
eighth  car  swung  around  and  crashed 
against  a  concrete  partition  and  broke  in¬ 
to  two  pieces,  spilling  its  cargo  of  dead 
and  injured  to  the  subway  tracks.  The 
ninth  car,  brought  to  a  sudden  halt,  was 
partly  telescoped  by  the  tenth  and  last 
car.  Sixteen  persons  died,  and  about  one 
hundred  received  injuries,  some  very  seri¬ 
ous.  The  wreck  was  due  to  the  action  of 
an  employe,  who  knew  that  a  switch  was 
defective,  and  instead  of  putting  it  out 
of  use,  manipulated  the  automatic  safety 
device  so  that  a  train  could  pass  over  it. 
Without  this  action,  the  switch  would 
have  been  closed  automatically. 

Strikes  in  textile  mills  at  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  have  resulted  in  bombings  and  other 
disorders.  Eleven  homes  have  been 
bombed,  and  Aug.  24  Rudolph  Weiger,  a 
knitter  who  took  the  place  of  a  striker 
in  the  Allen  Silk  Mills  was  shot  when 
going  to  work.  The  strike  of  the  300 
knitters  has  been  dragging  along  many 
months  and  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  National  Labor  leaders.  All  the 
homes  bombed  were  occupied  by  strike 
breakers,  more  than  100  strikers  have 
been  arrested  at  various  times  and  a 
score  are  now  under  indictment  for  vari¬ 
ous  offences.  Supt.  Chester  Swindell  of 
the  Allen  Mills  aserts  Chicago  bombers 
have  been  imported.  Two  persons  have 
been  injured  in  the  explosions.  The 
strike  developed  over  the  company’s  at¬ 


tempt  to  limit  the  number  of  knitters  to 
a  machine. 

Aug.  26  a  cloudburst  in  the  Rondout 
Valley  near  Ellenville,  N.  Y.,  caused  the 
deaths  of  three  persons  by  drowning,  and 
property  damage  estimated  at  over  $1,- 
000,000.  Farmers  suffered  heavily  and 
many  had  to  escape  to  higher  ground 
with  little  warning.  About  300  auto¬ 
mobiles  were  abandoned  within  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  16  miles,  where  tourists  fled  to 
escape  the  torrent. 

Seven  persons  apparently  were  car¬ 
ried  to  death  when  the  Victoria-Seattle 
passenger  airplane  vanished  Aug.  25 
while  flying  over  Puget  Sound.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  plane  plunged  into  the 
Sound. 

John  Coolidge,  son  of  the  President, 
has  accepted  a  place  with  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Company,  according  to  in¬ 
formation  received  Aug.  28.  He  has  al¬ 
ways  been  interested  in  railroading. 

Aug  28  the  towboat  Volunteer,  drag¬ 
ging  two  barges,  was  run  down  by  the 
Providence  steamer  Chester  W.  Chapin, 
while  caught  in  the  currents  of  Hell 
Gate,  off  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  One 
man  of  the  crew  is  missing. 

Suits  were  instituted  in  Federal  Courts 
at  New  X01k  Aug.  28  by  11  steamship 
companies  which  seek  to  recover  $150,000 
from  Philip  Elting,  Collector  of  the  Port. 
These  actions  are  based  on  penalties  ex¬ 
acted  by  the  government  in  cases  of  re¬ 
jected  immigrants  and  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  and  returning  them  to  their  na¬ 
tive  lands.  It  is  set  forth  by  the  steam¬ 
ship  companies  that  they  made  the  re¬ 
quired  payments  and  necessary  expendi¬ 
tures  under  “duress,”  and  challenge  the 
legality  of  many  government  rejections. 
It  is  alleged  that  many  immigrants  or¬ 
dered  returned  had  lived  for  from  five  to 
seven  years  in  the  United  States  and  had 
gone  abroad  with  the  intention  of  return¬ 
ing.  It  is  also  contended  that  most  of 
the  rejected  immigrants  had  proper  visas 
from  American  Consular  offices,  with  the 
result  that  steamship  company  employes 
believed  them  proper  subjects  for  trans¬ 
portation  to  an  American  port. 

THE  ANTI-MAR  TREATY.  —  Aug. 
27  15  nations,  including  the  seven  strong¬ 
est  in  the  world,  signed  a  treaty  renounc¬ 
ing  war  as  a  national  policy.  The  treaty 
was  signed  in  Pa_ris,  first  by  Foreign 
Minister  Gustav  Stresemann  of  Germany, 
and  second  by  Ambassador  Kellogg.  Then 
in  order  came  Foreign  Minister  Hymans 
of  Belgium,  M.  Briand  for  France,  Acting 
Foreign  Secretary  Lord  Cushendun  of 
Great  Britain,  Premier  Mackenzie  King 
of  Canada,  Alexander  MacLachlin  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  Australia,  High 
Commissioner  Sir  Christopher  Parr  of 
New  Zealand,  High  Commissioner  Smit 
of  South  Africa,  President  Cosgrave  of 
the  Irish  Free  State,  Lord  Cushendun 
again,  this  time  for  India,  Count  Man- 
zoni  of  Italy,  Count  Uchida  of  Japan, 
Foreign  Minister  Zaleski  of  Poland  and 
Foreign  Minister  Benes  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  The  text  of  the  treaty  is  as 
follows : 

Deeply  sensible  of  their  solemn  duty 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind : 

Persuaded  that  the  time  has  come  when 
a  frank  renunciation  of  war  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  national  policy  should  be  made 
to  the  end  that  the  peaceful  and  friendly 
relations  now  existing  between  their  peo¬ 
ples  may  be  perpetuated : 

Convinced  that  all  changes  in  their  re¬ 
lations  with  one  another  should  be  sought 
only  by  pacific  means  and  be  the  result  of 
a  peaceful  and  orderly  process,  and  that 
any  signatory  power  which  shall  here¬ 
after  seek  to  promote  its  national  inter¬ 
ests  by  x’esort  to  war  should  be  denied 
the  benefits  furnished  by  this  treaty; 

Hopeful  that,  encouraged  by  their  ex¬ 
ample,  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
will  join  in  this  humane  endeavor  and 
by  adhering  to  the  present  treaty  as  soon 
as  it  comes  into  force  bring  their  peoples 
within  the  scope  of  its  beneficent  pro¬ 
visions,  thus  uniting  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world  in  a  common  renunciation  of 
war  as  an  instrument  of  their  national 
policy ; 

The  signatoi’ies  of  the  treaty  who,  hav¬ 
ing  communicated  to  one  another  their 
full  powers  found  in  good  and  due  form, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles : 

Article  1. — The  high  contracting  par- 
ties  solemnly  declare  in  the  names  of 
their  respective  peoples  that  they  con¬ 
demn  recourse  to  war  for  the  solution  of 
international  controversies  and  renounce 
it  as  an  instrument  of  natioxxal  policy  in 
their  relations  with  one  another. 

Article  2. — The  high  contracting  par¬ 
ties  agree  that  the  settlement  or  solution 
of  all  disputes  or  conflicts  of  whatever 
nature  or  of  whatever  origin  they  may  be, 
which  may  arise  among  them,  shall  never 
be  sought  except  by  pacific  means. 

Article  3. — The  present  treaty  shall  be 
ratified  by  the  high  contracting  parties  in 
accordance  with  their  respective  consti¬ 
tutional  requirements. 

This  treaty  shall  when  it  has  come  in¬ 
to  effect  remain  open  as  long  as  may  be 
necessary  for  adherence  by  all  the  other 
powers  of  the  world. 

Russia  Aug.  28  refused  to  participate 
in  further  League  of  Nations  disarma¬ 
ment  activities,  it  was  announced  to  the 
Secretariat  in  a  note  received  from 
Maxim  Litvindff,  Soviet  Assistant  For¬ 
eign  Minister.  Moscow’s  attitude,  re¬ 
garded  as  a  complete  about  face  in  the 
Russian  political  strategy  toward  the 
League,  may  affect  the  entire  disarma¬ 
ment  policy  of  the  September  Assembly. 
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DELIVERY  BEGINNING  SEfT.  1.  HATCHING  OATS  EVERT  XhAmTT. 

White  Itock-White  Wyandotte  cross  breeds  from  tm*TV 
Tested  Matings,  exceptionally  flne  for  Fail 
snd  roasters— only  913.80  per  100.  r°ilers 

Straight  Breeds— Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes  j 


PULLETS  Rhode  Island  Reds 

April  Hatch,  $2.00;  May  Hatch, H|y 75 
Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

WILLIAM  DAILY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

PULLETS— w.  I.eghorns,  8k>  mos.,  large,  vigorous 

heavy  layers,  *1.10  ea.  S.  FRAHKMAN.  R.  2.  La«o  J,  £  j 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CI?ICKg.|EGGS,  g-fomT 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN.  Box  195-A,  Mansfield, 

Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1159 

CREAMER Y  outfit:  500-lb.  power  churn  new 
200-gal.  tank,  24-bottle  steam  tester,  testing 
scales,  sanitary  piping,  rotarv  pump  r  t 
HOLBROOK,  Townshend,  Vt. 

SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 

sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNatt 
PAYNE,  No.  2.  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


tuxt  bale — candee  incubator,  2,400  capacitv 
good  running  order,  $100.  WILLIAM 
SCHNELL,  R.  D.  1,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


1  NO.  34  Buckeye,  12,096-egg  capacity;  equipped 
for  electric  or  oil  heat;  good  hatches;  $1  loo 
cash.  DANIELS’  POULTRY  FARM,  South  New 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 


NEW  crop  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.20;  two 
$2.10,  delivered  third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  $7. 20- 
comb  honey,  $5.50  and  $5  per  24  sections,  here’ 
EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  y! 


2,600-EGG  retersiine  electric  incubator,  perfect 
hatcher;  used  one  season  only;  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing,  installing  larger  Petersime;  reasonable 
price.  ETCHEBERRY,  Montvale,  N.  J. 


FLORIDA  orange  blossom  honey — a  wonderful 
treat  for  you  and  your  family;  prices  de¬ 
livered,  5-pound  pail,  $1.25;  10-pound  pail,  $2.25. 
PATTERSON  BEE  CO.,  Bradenton,  Fla. 


“DEPEW’S  HONEY” — Fine  white  clover,  5  lbs., 
$1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2,  delivered  in  third  zone; 
60  lbs.,  $6.60  here;  prices  on  request  for  larger 
amounts;  amber  and  buckwheat  honey.  L.  A. 
DEPEW,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Apples,  pears  and  grapes,  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail.  Write  RAY  CARLSON,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Graduate  nurse  living  on  farm 
wishes  board  elderly  people,  October  1;  set 
good  table;  furnace,  bathrooms,  carbide  lights, 
radio;  adult  family.  ADVERTISER  4620,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
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SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

which  any  man,  woman  or  child 
can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 
By  CAPTAIN  E.  ARMITAGE  McCANN 

Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings 
Colored  Frontispiece 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 
Price  $2.50  Net  each 

How  to  Make  Worth- 
While  Models  of 
Decorative  Ships 

VOLUME  I 


How  to  Make  a 
Clipper  Ship 

VOLUME  II 


For  sale  by 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  U  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  .  oee 
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Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Stores, 
/-jonn.i  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
q'hore  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  Tiie  following  report  gives  records 
to  Aug.  20.  1928,  with  remarks  by  the  di- 
rector  • 

Stores  is  today  boasting  the  best  pen 
0f‘  10  birds  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  including  some  30  laying  trials  all 
over  the  country  from  Conecticut  on  the 
east  to  California  and  Washington  on 
tiie  Pacific  Coast.  Official  reports,  dated 
August  1,  show  that  George  Lowry’s  pen 
of  Leghorns  from  Connecticut,  were  then 
only  eight  eggs  behind  the  outstanding 
pen  in  the  country,  the  M.  Johnson  Poul¬ 
try  Ranch  of  Texas,  an  entry  in  the  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  the  John  Tarleton 
Agricultural  College  at  Steplienville, 
Tcx&s. 

A  telegram  last  Saturday  to  E.  C. 
Johnson,  superintendent  of  the  Texas 
oontest  indicates  that  the  Lowry  Leg¬ 
horns  have  meanwhile  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  world.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  Connecticut  birds  have 
barely  squeezed  by,  and  that  the  least 
little' slip  anywhere  along  the  line  means 
the  loss  of  the  lead.  In  the  first  42 
rounds  of  the  fight,  these  two  pens  from 
Connecticut  and  Texas  have  just  about 
battled  to  a  tie.  The  important  ques¬ 
tion  is  which  can  put  the  other  down 
for  a  count  of  ten  before  the  end  of  the 
51st  round  that  concludes  the  contest 
year. 

In  the  42d  week  of  the  contest  the 
total  lay  for  all  pens  was  4,669  eggs,  or  a 
yield  of  nearly  48  per  cent.  This  is  a  let¬ 
up  of  236  eggs  as  compared  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  week  and  is  591  eggs  less  than  the 
corresponding  week  of  yesteryear. 

On  the  weekly  honor  roll  three  of  the 
pens  that  appeared  last  week  are  again 
entitled  to  be  starred.  George  Lowry’s 
leading  pen  heads  the  list  with  a  lay  of 
CO  eggs.  Clarence  E.  Lee’s  pen  of  R.  I. 
Reds  from  New  York  has  maintained  its 
same  relative  position,  and  was  second 
under  the  wire  with  a  tally  of  56  eggs. 
Globus  Poultry  Farm  of  Massachusetts, 
owns  the  Leghorns  that  ran  third  for  the 
week  with  a  mark  of  55  eggs,  and  as 
happened  last  week  George  Lowry’s  sec¬ 
ond  string  pen  was  in  fourth  position 
with  a  net  of  54  eggs. 

In  the  list  of  leading  pens  from  No¬ 
vember  1  until  the  close  of  the  42d  week 
changes  are  noted  in  two  of  the  breeds. 
A  pen  of  White  Rocks  entered  by  Granite 
Springs  Farm,  New  York,  managed  to 
relegate  to  second  place  E.  A.  Ilirt’s  pen 
from  Massachusetts,  but  by  the  very 
minute  margin  of  one  egg..  In  the  Leg¬ 
horn  class  George  B.  Ferris  from  Michi¬ 
gan  climbed  to  sixth  place  thus  putting 
this  pen  ahead  of  Hanson’s  Leghorn 
Farm  from  Oregon. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Storrs  contest  two  hens,  a  It.  I.  Red  and 
a  White  Leghorn,  have  each  come 
through  with  scores  of  more  than  100 
eggs  in  100  days,  new  records  for  consist¬ 
ent,  consecutive  laying.  The  Red  pullet 
No.  436,  entered  by  George  B.  Treadwell 
of  Massachusetts,  began  her  marathon  on 
April  17  and  concluded  on  August  15. 
thereby  hanging  up  the  remarkably  high 
record  of  121  eggs  in  121  consecutive 
days.  This  bird  is  not  now  resting  on  her 
laurels,  but  instead  is  still  plugging  away. 
Her  score  from  November  1  to  date,  is 
274  eggs,  and  she  bids  fair  at  the  moment 
to  be  the  high  hen  in  the  contest  when 
the  project  is  concluded  in  October. 

The  record  of  George  Lowry’s  Leg¬ 
horn,  No.  663,  was  set  forth  last  week. 
Strangely  enough  this  bird  missed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  so  that  she  cannot  now  better 
her  record  of  108  eggs  in  108  days.  What 
is  worse,  a  defective  trapnest  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  pullet  breaking  her  leg,  close 
up  to  the  hip — that  is  if  hens  have  hips. 
Shortly  after  the  accident  this  hen.  ac¬ 
companied  by  her  owner  and  the  super¬ 
visor  of  the  contest,  was  hurried  to  Wil- 
liniantie  where  she  was  X-rayed,  spee- 
troscoped,  and  the  bone  set  by  Drs.  Otten- 
heimer  and  Kinney.  She  returned  to 
Storrs  done  up  in  a  plaster  cast.  In  the 
five  days  following  this  unfortunate  in¬ 
cident,  this  bird  has  had  spunk  enough 
to  lay  three  eggs. 

.  The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  1.817:  R.  Walter  Bishop.  Conn., 
1.740;  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  .T.,  1,723. 

White  Rocks. — Granite  Springs  Farm, 
N.  Y..  1,893 ;  E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass..  1.892. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Fisher  Poultry 
Farm,  Ont.,  1,922;  Tom  Baron.  Eng., 
1.896. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Faimi,  Mass., 
2.2220;  Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y.,  2.073; 
Blobus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  2,009 ; 
West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,992;  Red 
Mount  Farm,  Mass.,  1,986. 

White  Leghorns.  —  George  Lowry, 
Fonn.,  2,485;  George  Lowry,  Conn.,  2,- 
219;  Broadview  Farm,  Conn.,  2,188; 
Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash.,  2,158; 
George  B.  Ferris.'  Mich.,  2,044;  George 
B.  Ferris,  Mich.,  2.030. 


Feeding  Runner  Ducks 

Please  tell  me  of  some  ready-mixed 
vation  suitable  for  Indian  Runner  ducks. 
1  have  only  a  few  and  it  is  inconvenient 
to  mix  large  quantities  of  feed  for  them. 
Can  not  ducks  be  fed  part  or  all  grain? 
*  had  thought  the  cow  mixture  would 
make  a  good  feed  for  them.  S,  J.  n. 

The  cow  feed  named  is  an  excellent  one 


for  cows  but  it  is  not  so  good  for  ducks 
because  it  lacks  animal  protein,  which  is 
necessary  for  poultry  feed.  Ducks  get 
along  without  any  hardship  at  all  on  all 
grain  feed,  but  if  eggs  are  wanted  they 
must  be  fed  on  ground  feed  also. 

I  kept  Runner  ducks  for  several  years 
and  gave  them  up  reluctantly,  when  I 
took  over  an  irrigated  ranch  where  the 
ditches  ran  around  hillsides,  because  the 
ducks  in  the  search  for  worms  kept  dig¬ 
ging  down  the  ditch  banks.  I  fed  my 
ducks,  after  they  had  got  started,  on  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  feeds  that  I  gave  to  my 
laying  hens.  You  can  buy  laying  mash 
prepared  for  hens  in  your  nearest  town 
no  doubt  and  this  will  he  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing  you  can  feed  them,  giving  them 
grain  for  half  their  ration  and  ground 
feed  for  the  other  half. 

For  grain,  wheat  and  cracked  yellow 
corn  make  a  good  mixture.  If  you  can 
not  get  cracked  corn  you  may  feed  it 
whole,  but  it  is  better  cracked.  Use 
yellow  corn  only.  Ducks  do  not  like  their 
ground  feed  dry  as  they  can/  not  swallow 
it  very  well.  Mix  the  ground  feed  into 
a  soft  dough  and  feed  in  a  trough.  Have 
water  near  the  feed  so  the  ducks  can 
take  a  swallow  after  every  few  bites  of 
the  wet  mash.  Give  them  oyster  shell  and 
mix  in  with  the  mash  some  bonemeal,  at 
the  rate  of  about  five  pounds  to  the  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  mash. 

Runner  ducks  are  remarkable  layers 
and  as  table  fowl  I  put  them  ahead  of 
anything  in  the  way  of  poultry  that  I 
have  ever  eaten.  I  notice  in  the  market 
reports  that,  appear  in  Tiie  Rural  New- 
Yorker  that  duck  eggs,  when  quoted,  are 
several  cents  a  dozen  higher  than  hen 
eggs.  They  are  several  sizes  larger  also. 

MILLER  PURVIS. 


Countrywide  Situation 

On  the  bright  side  of  the  market  at  the 
opening  of  the  Fall  season  are  the  animal 
products,  including  hogs,  cattle,  hides, 
wool,  butter,  cheese  and  eggs.  The  dark 
side  of  the  market  view  point  as  the  pro¬ 
ducer  sees  it,  shows  against  grain,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  some  of  the  fruits,  because  of 
large  crops.  The  plain  answer  seems  to 
be,  feed  out  the  low  grade  part  of  the 
crops  to  make  the  fairly  high-priced  meat, 
poultry  and  dairy  products ;  market  only 
the  best  of  the  grain  and  potatoes.  This 
commonsense  plan  may  be  in  the  minds 
of  all  concerned,  but  it  will  not  be  car¬ 
ried  out  because  producers  do  not  pull 
together. 

With  the  potato  crop  for  instance,  after 
taking  out  the  early  southern  crop  and  a 
few  Northern  States  which  do  not  ship 
many  potatoes,  the  main  market  crop 
would  be  only  some  10  per  cent  more 
than  last  season  which  produced  only  a 
moderate  crop.  Grade  the  crop  well  and 
take  out  the  10  per  cent  of  No.  2’s  for 
stock  feeding  and  no  more  good  stock 
would  be  left  than  could  be  sold  at  a  fail- 
price.  With  the  poor  stock  held  back, 
consumers  would  be  attracted  by  the  good 
potatoes  and  would  use  them  freely. 

Growers  are  wondering  about  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  holding  the  crop.  There  is  not 
much  choice  in  the  matter  in  a  big  crop 
year,  because  dealers  are  not  rushing 
about  to  buy  early  in  the  season.  Much 
of  the  crop  must  be  held  anyhow,  but  the 
chances  of  a  large  advance  in  Winter  and 
Spring  are  not  usually  good  enough  in 
such  seasons  to  warrant  the  grower  in 
holding  back  many  of  his  potatoes  if  he 
can  sell  in  the  Fall.  Those  near  the 
city  have  the  best  of  the  situation,  be¬ 
cause  they  can  take  advantage  of  short 
upturns  in  the  market  and  work  off  their 
holdings  throughout  the  season. 

Wheat  promises  a  surprisingly  big  crop 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  con¬ 
sidering  the  poor  start  the  first  part  of 
the  season.  It  is  at  least  10  per  cent 
above  average  in  this  country.  Europe 
is  likely  to  need  more  wheat  this  year. 
Russia  which  ought  to  sell  a  lot  of  wheat, 
will  need  to  buy  it.  Oats  and  barley  as 
well  as  wheat  are  heavy  crops  in  the 
United  States,  but  rye  is  one-fourth  less 
than  last  season’s  production.  _  Increased 
demand  for  grain  in  Europe  will  be  hard¬ 
ly  enough  to  offset  the  larger  production 
in  the  wheat  shipping  countries  of  the 
world.  This  outlook  accounts  largely  for 
recent  declines  in  the  grain  market,  bring- 
imr  the  price  10  to  40  cents  a  bushel  be¬ 
low  the  prices  prevailing  a  year  ago. 

The  bright  side  of  the  heavy  grain  sup¬ 
ply  is  the  prospect  of  plenty  of  mill  feed 
for  the  herds  and  flocks.  It  will.  pay  to 
feed  cattle  and  hogs  to  heavy  weights  at 
these  prices.  Even  a  10  per  cent  larger 
corn  crop  may  be  put  to  good  use.  Dairy 
herds  and  the  farm  poultry  can  be  kept 
up  to  full  numbers  and  well  fed  so  long 
as  butter,  eggs  and  milk  are  good  paying 
products.  Some  farmers  will  hatch  Fall 
chickens  in  the  hope  that  the  unusually 
light  stocks  in  cold  storage  mean  good  de¬ 
mand  for  young  poultry  in  Winter  and 
Spring.  If  the  big  crops  this  year  could 
be  handled  right,  they  would  be  a  good 
foundation  for  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
years  on  record.  Business  is  expected  to 
continue  fair  to  good,  probably  improving 
during  the  Fall  months  in  spite  of  rising 
interest  rates.  After  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  forecasters  suspect  there  may  be  some 
slowing  down. 

Shipments  of  peaches  have  become 
more  moderate  with  the  decreasing _  sup¬ 
ply  from  the  South.  Georgia  has  shipped 
about  16.000  carloads  this  season.  Gen¬ 
eral  range  in  large  markets  in  late  Au¬ 
gust  was  $1  to  $2  per  bushel  basket. 

G.  B.  F. 


Concrete 

Floors 

For 

Poultry 

Houses 
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Recommended  by  Experiment  Station 

“The  floor  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  poultry  house,  especially 
from  the  standpoint  of  maintaining 
sanitary  conditions.  The  smooth 
concrete  floor  can  easily  be  swept, 
washed  and  disinfected  if  neces¬ 
sary. —  Bulletin  370,  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station. 

You  Can  Build  a  Concrete 

Floor 

Anyone  can  build  the  dry  sanitary  floor 
recommended  above.  Full  instructions  are 
given  in  “Modern  Poultry  Houses,”  a  24- 
page  illustrated  booklet. 

Your  copy  is  free,  ask  for  it. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

347  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


Wilson  Celebrated  Mills 

No.l  For  Grinding  Dry  Bones, 
Mill  OysterShells,  Grit  and  Grain 
forPoultry.  Phosphate  Mills, 
Green  Bone  and  Clover  Cut¬ 
ters.  Feed  Mixers  for 
Poultry  Feeding.  Mills  of 
Sizes  for  all  purposes 
—Hand  and  Power. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

RALPH  W.  FRY 

Successor  to  Wilson  Bros. 

D«p<.  a  Easton,  Pa. 


KILLS  MITES  AND  BLUE  BUGS 


VApnts^ 

>C  MARK 


IN  POULTRY  HOUSE 
Applied  Once 

a  Tear  GAFtBOUNBUM 

Will  Do  the  Work  or  Money  Refunded 

The  Standard  Insecticide  for  52  Years. 
Write  for  Circular. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  COMPANY 
Department  210  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


a  1  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

i  *1  w  ft  S.  C.  Reds . *2.75  *6.00  *9.00 

I  WmlT’C?  Barred  Rocks...  2.75  5.00  9.00 

a  .1 1  IB  .1%  ^  White  Leghorns..  2.50  4.50  8.00 

VIII  Vllw  Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.60  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

600  lots,  Kc  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100  %  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVEK  -  MeALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

E  B  ■  1/  Barred  Rocks  .  .  $8.50  a  100 

1  .  IT  I  S.  C.  Reds _  9.00  a  100 

w  ■  a  a  w  a  m  w  Heavy  Mixe<1  7  50  a  100 

Every  chick  guaranteed— prompt  delivery. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 

'PARKS  *1^°  ROCKS 

America's  oldest  and  Greatest  Laylas’  Strain  of 
Barred  Rocks.  813—328  and  326  eggra  In  1  yr.-148 
e«8T»  in  148  days— Laying  at  118  days.  Customers 
SraTtar  profits  $8.09  per  hen.  Winners  in  25  Contests. 

^^Pa*s&Smw^^jnNlltoonajPfc^| 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Racliitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  IF.  O.  B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  1  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SEPTEMBER 

SPECIAL  MATING  RED  CHIGKS 

from  N.  E.  Accredited  breeders,  free  from 
B.  W.  D.,  at  $90.00  per  hundred. 

UED  and  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS, 

6  weeks  old  and  older,  at  prices  to  interest  you. 

HALL  BROS.,  Wallingford.  Conn. 
Box  60,  or  ’phone  645-5 


are  Slate  supervised.  We  hatch  ths  year  round. 
Write  lor  our  price  llot. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


Bred  Barred  Rock  Chicks  “•££££?** 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100 %  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIA8.F,  EWING  Jvte  1  McCLURE,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery. 
Write  for  prices.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM.  Stafonl,  Del. 


Rrorl  In  I  au  B&rred  Rook  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS. 
DI  CU-lU-LdJ  March  hatch.  J.  TR0PEAR0,  Spirrowbush,  H.  T. 

DR.  ROMIG’S  .SSTSv  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  *9:  “Martin’s  Strain”  White 
Wyandottes,  *11;  Heavy  Mixed,  *7.50  per  100.  From  per¬ 
sonally  selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100^5  live 
delivery.  F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Cloverdale  %£■  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  For  six  years  now  we  have  used  only  males  from 
hens  that  laid  ideal  pure  white  eggs,  240  or  over.  Uni¬ 
form  beautiful  birds.  Exceptional  quality  in  breeding 
pens  and  trios.  12  and  16  weeks  old  Cockerels,  half 
price.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm  R.F.D.JNo!eil  cortiarm?  n.y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Hatched  Mar.  18  )  Ready-to-Lay 
S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS  Hatched  February  22  j  $2  ea. 

Well  grown.  Free  from  B.  W.  D. 

ROSEMOUNT  FARMS  •  •  SHARPSBURG  PA. 

BARRED  rocks,  leghorns 

fPlK  12  wks.  old.  Good  stock.  Seeing  is 
believing.  Come  and  see. 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 

✓‘7SII1  C  11*0  White  Wyandotte .  12c 

ULnrl  White  Rock .  9c 

uBmejRock .  9c 

XkjXSJ  /IffTrU/P  Heavy  Mixed .  8c 

S  rill  IV  X  lOOfi  live  delivery  guaran- 
teed.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

JAS.  E.  ULSn  -  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

Quality  Pullets  Iaure*  rockI 

March  to  June  hatched.  LALLY  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

900  W-  Leghorn  Pultets  JSftJS! 

SI  .75  to  S2.25  each.  A.  K.  MATIIES,  S.  Somerville,  N.  J. 

O  P  WHITE  LEGHORN  PnptfEREI  5  Morgan-Tancred  Strain 
“■o.  PEDIGREED  VUURCriCLO  8 -10-12-week  old.  Write 

for  prices.  CEOARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  Y  Rxhwxy.  H.  J. 

D  A  DV  Mixed .  $7  per  loo 

DA  D  I  s.C.  W.  Leghorns . 7  per  100 

pit IpU O  Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

Reds .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  600  lots.  100 it  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  I’.  LEISTER  M  e  A  lister  v  llle,  Pa. 

1  COITS  March-April  hatch— Barred  Rock,  White 
a.  jGGU  Leghorn  Pullets.  Rock  Cockerels.  Free 
range  stock.  JULES  FRANCA  IS,  YVeithampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 

R  fi  Rfn  PHI  1  FT^  ready  to  lay,  S2.S0  each.  JUSTA 
0.  U.  ncu  TULLE  Id  POULTRY  FARM.  Southampton,  L.  1.  H.  Y. 

M  AHMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGOS.  *5.00  per  12  postpaid. 
In  Valuable  instructions  with  order.  Pekin  Duck  eggs 
*2.00  per  11S.  UICHLAND  FARM,  Box 29,  SeUemville,  Fa! 

PITI  I  FT^  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.  on  Approval 

1  UJLiJLiJLi  lu  Bred  from  the  finest  hens  on  range. 

TRADELIUS  LEGHORN  FARM  VINELAND,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Most  of  the  farm  papers  are  busy  be¬ 
traying  the  farmers’  interests  by  feeding 
him  a  lot  of  Pollyanna  stuff  intended  to 
keep  him  content  while'  he  is  being 
skinned.  The  reason  I  subscribed  in  the 
first  place  was  because  you  were  putting 
up  a  fight  for  the  rural  school  and  I 
wanted  to  help  support  you. 

New  York.  W.  L.  K. 

Here  is  a  farmer  who  writes  with  vigor 
and  expresses  his  convictions  without  fear 
or  favor,  while  his  indictment  of  the  farm 
press  is  pretty  sweeping.  The  R.  N.-Y., 
however,  has  had  little  co-operation  from 
any  class  of  publications  in  connection 
with  our  fight  to  preserve  the  rural 
school. 

Will  you  tell  me  if  Alois  P.  Swoboda, 
11  W.  42d  St.,  New  York  City,  is  work¬ 
ing  entirely  in  his  own  interest,  or  has  he 
really  the  welfare  of  humanity  at  heart 
as  he  claims?  We  have  been  offered 
some  shares  in  mining  stock  through  him, 
which,  according  to  his  description  are  a 
wonderful  buy.  I  would  like  to  be  sure 
before  investing  any  money,  so  am  ask¬ 
ing  for  your  opinion.  mbs.  e.  j.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

Judging  Mr.  Swoboda  by  his  record  as 
a  promoter  we  feel  justified  in  saying 
that  .he  is  not  unselfish  and  his  only 
interest  in  “humanity”  is  the  money  he 
can  extract  from  it  by  false  and  alluring 
claims.  If  this  woman  parts  with  her 
liard-earned  savings  in  the  mining  stock 
offered  her  by  Swoboda  it  is  99  chances 
out  of  100  that  she  will  lose  every  cent 
of  it,  and  Swoboda  will  be  the  gainer  to 
an  equal  amount.  Swoboda  differs  from 
the  ordinary  get-rich-quick  stock  prorno- 
tre  by  adding  hypocrisy  to  his  operations. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Beautext  Company,  365  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.?  I  saw  their  advertise¬ 
ment  in  Modern  Priscilla  for  homework¬ 
ers  wanted  for  painting  novelties  such  as 
scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  pillow  tops,  etc. 
They  said  if  I  sent  $5  for  a  cabinet  of 
Beautext  to  do  the  work  with  they  would 
send  me  work  the  year  round,  and  that 
they  would  pay  postage  on  all  things  sent 
to  be  worked  and  I  was  to  pay  return 
postage  and  pay  for  all  things  needed  to 
paint  the  articles  after  things  in  the 
cabinet  were  used.  So  before  sending 
them  $5  I  would  be  very  thankful  to  you 
if  you  can  give  me  any  information  of  the 
company.  _  MBS.  E.  L.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

Is  the  Artcraft  Novelty  Co.,  1237  Mar¬ 
ket  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  reliable  firm? 
They  offer  a  plan  of  painting  handker¬ 
chiefs,  and  they  furnish  all  materials  and 
pay  for  painting  the  handkerchiefs. 

Massachusetts.  M-  B-  w* 

The  above  propositions  have  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  typical  “work-at-home”  frauds. 
If  these  women  followed  the  propositions 
out  to  a  final  conclusion  they  would  find 
that  the  concerns  have  no  intention  of 
paying  them  for  the  work — it  is  a  scheme 
to  sell  the  material  under  false  pretenses. 
As  the  Fall  months  approach,  daily  pa- 
pers,  mail  order  papers  and  in  fact  any 
publications  that  will  accept  such  decep¬ 
tive  advertising,  will  publish  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  these  work-at-home  schemes.  Not 
all  the  daily  papers,  however,  will  pub¬ 
lish  this,  the  meanest  of  all  fake  adver¬ 
tising.  We  propose  publishing  a  warn¬ 
ing  from  time  to  time  with  view  to  sav¬ 
ing  our  readers  from  being  defrauded  of 
small  amounts  of  money  by  these 
schemes. 

Suit  has  been  brought  against  Clara 
Goldhurst,  32  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
by  Ernest  R.  Weacliter  to  recover  the 
original  balance  of  $350  and  an  esti¬ 
mated  profit  of  $4,000  which  he  claims  to 
have  made.  Clara  Goldhurst  is  one  of 
the  most  active  “Dollarettes”  whose  op¬ 
erations  were  recently  mentioned  in  The 
Financial  1  Vorld.  She  issues  a  market 
sheet  called  “Market  Wise.” — Financial 
World. 

The  above  item  is  worth  republishing 
as  a  further  warning  to  our  readers  to 
beware  of  this  class  of  operators.  “Mar¬ 
ket  Wise”  is  one  of  the  many  “tipster” 
sheets  published  to  lure  money  from  the 
inexperienced  on  stocks  of  very  question¬ 
able  value,  and  often  of  no  value  at  all. 
The  sheets.serve  the  same  purpose  to  skin 
the  public  as  the  “bucket  shops”  of  old. 
Long  distance  telephone  calls  are  as  a 
rule  employed  on  the  prospective  victim 
after  the  way  has  been  paved  by  the  tip¬ 
ster  sheet. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  or¬ 
dered  the  Light  House  Rug  Company, 
Inc.,  of  Chicago,  to  discontinue  use  of  the 
term  “light  house”  a*S  a  corporate  or  trade 
name.  The  words  “light  house”  are  known 
as  a  designation  for  training  schools  for 
blind  rug  weavers  and  other  blind  work¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  a,  trade  name  for  articles 
made  by  blind  persons  in  these  institu¬ 
tions. 

Use  of  the  term  “light  house”  implied 
that  the  company’s  products  were  the 
handiwork  of  blind  people,  when  in  fact 
only  a  part  of  them  were  made  by  blind 
persons,  it  was  found  by  the  commission. 
The  remainder  were  manufactured  on 
power  looms  in  the  company’s  factory  and 
were  of  the  same  sizes  and  designs  as 
those  made  by  the  blind.  Then  the  com¬ 
bined  output  was  sold  as  the  work  of 
blind  craftsmen,  the  company  thereby 
taking  advantage  of  the  public’s  sympa¬ 
thy  for  blind  persons  and  its  desire  to 
help  them. 

The  above  extracts  from  a  report  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shows  how 
this  house  took  advantage  of  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  the  public  for  the  afflicted  for  its 
own  advantage  and  profit.  The  commis¬ 
sion  is  doing  most  commendable  work  in 
exposing  the  deceptive  methods  of  this 
class  of  unfair  concerns  and  at  the  same 
time  issuing  orders  to  “cease  and  desist” 
from  the  disreputable  practices  in  the 
future.  The  commission  makes  the  fur¬ 
ther  statement  in  explanation  of  its  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  Lighthouse  Rug  Com¬ 
pany  as  follows : 

The  company’s  practices  were  found  to 
cause  confusion  among  purchasers  of  its 
products,  made  it  difficult  for  blind  rug 
weavers  to  find  a  market  for  their  wares, 
and  were  held  to  be  unfair  not  only  to 
institutions  producing  rugs  by  labor  of 
blind  people  but  to  manufacturers  selling 
their  products  on  merit  rather  than  on  a 
basis  of  sympathy  for  the  blind.  These 
practices  were  held  to  be  unfair  methods 
of  competition  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act. 

I  feel  just  like  Rev.  C.  H.  M.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  page  862,  about  C.  H.  Geppert 
&  Co.  and  their  Kleer-tones.  They  are 
no  good  at  all,  and  sometimes  I  think  do 
harm  to  the  service.  I  want  to  tell  you 
how  they  treated  me.  I  heard  them  over 
the  radio  telling  what  a  wonderful  thing 
they  have,  so  I  wrote  to  them  and  they 
said  they  would  send  two  on  trial  10  days, 
and  if  they  were  not  all  they  claimed  I 
could  send  them  back  and  my  money 
would  be  returned.  But  they  were  five 
days  coming,  and  after  trying  one  myself 
and  letting  two  of  my  friends  try  the 
others,  all  having  the  same  result,  I 
sent  them  back.  But  the  firm  said  they 
were  more  than  10  days  out,  and  would 
not  send  my  money  back,  but  sent  two 
others  which  I  never  opened.  They  are 
here  yet.  u.  s.  m. 

New  York. 

Instead  of  making  good  on  the  guar¬ 
antee  C.  H.  Geppert  Mfg.  Co.  sent  two 
more  instruments  which  ■were  not  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  customer.  It  is  evident 
that  this  advertiser  is  seeking  every  pos¬ 
sible  excuse  to  avoid  living  up  to  the 
guarantee.  This  is  quite  the  common 
practice  of  firms  selling  this  class  of  spe¬ 
cialties  by  mail.  The  sale  is  made  by 
representations  on  which  the  devices  fail 
to  make  good  and  then  some  pretext  is 
sought  for  refusing  to  return  the  money 
as  provided  for  in  the  guarantee. 

I  sent  an  order  on  July  9  with  remit¬ 
tance  for  50  pullets  at  $1.25  each  to  Glen 
Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J.,  specifying  delivery  to  be 
made  by  July  16.  I  have  not  received 
the  pullets,  and  can  get  no  satisfaction 
from  H.  W.  Cobb,  who  does  business  un¬ 
der  the  above  name.  F.  8. 

New  York. 

A  month  after  delivery  date  we  wrote 
Mr.  Cobb  in  behalf  of  this  subscriber  de¬ 
manding  the  refund  of  his  money.  In  re¬ 
sponse  we  received  August  22  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement:  “This  order  is  being 
taken  care  of,  and  the  pullets  will  be 
shipped  next  week,  if  they  have  not  al¬ 
ready  been  shipped.”  Which  means  that 
Mr.  Cobb  has  sent  the  order  somewhere 
to  be  filled,  and  he  doesn’t  know  whether 
the  pullets  have  been  shipped  or  not,  or 
what  kind  or  quality  of  pullets  will  be 
sent  if  and  when  the  order  is  filled. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  South 
American  Service  Bureau  of  Detroit, 
Mich.?  They  want  to  list  men  wanting 
work  in  South  America  at  $3  each. 

New  York.  M.  V.  F. 

We  have  previously  referred  to  this 
proposition  as  an  easy-money  scheme. 
Those  who  are  looking  for  work  will  find 
better  opportunities  at  home  than  in  any 
South  American  countries. 


A  gibe  who  would  like  to  be  seen  in 
something  that  nobody  else  wears  should 
try  a  pair  of  cotton  stockings. — Atlanta 
Constitution. 


ci°og‘  Ensilage  Cutters 

Fill  Silos  at  Less  Cost 

"Did  not  clog  once  in  filling  29  silos  this 
year  regardless  of  wet  and  muddy  corn,’’ 
writes  Frank  Olson,  Bruno,  Minn.  That’s 
the  way  with  the  Non-Clog  Papec;  you 
get  rapid,  dependable,  trouble-free  per¬ 
formance.  Easiest  running  Cutter, 
whether  with  gasoline  engine,  tractor  or 
electric  motor.  Y  ou  operate  with  less  help 
the  Third  Roll  takes  the  place  of  one 
man;  you  get  greater  continuous  capacity! 
27  years’  constant  improvement  on  the 
same  basic  principle  —  that’s  your  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction. 


Hammer -Type 

Feed  Grinders 

Cut  Feeding  Costs 

Keep  your  tractor  busy  earning  winter  profits 
—with  this  Amazing  new  Papec.  Nothing 
equals  it  for  hammering  grain  and  rough- 
age  into  easily  digested  ground  feed.  Cus¬ 
tomers  tell  us  performance  is  "way  beyond 
expectations.”  “Capacity  is  double  that  of 
burr  mill  driven  by  the  same  power.”  It’s  a 
wonder,  gives  perfect  satisfaction  on  ear 
corn,  oats,  beans,  wheat — anything  grind- 
able —  any  fineness- 
quick  screen  changes.” 

"Positive  feeding  device  certainly  does 
the  work.”  Get  a  Papec  Grinder  this 
winter  and  cut  Your  feeding  costs. 

Write  for  the  1928  Papec  Cutter 
Catalog,  also  for  Folder  No.  28 
describing  the  new  Papec  Grinder. 

A  postal  will  do.  Send  today. 


Papec  Machine  Co* 
110  Main  St.' 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality 


Metal  Roofing 


IF  you  are  in  the  Market  for  Metal  Roofing— Wire 
Fence— Barb  Wire  House  and  Roof  Paint,  at  a 
Price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Samples  and  Prices 
Free,  Write 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Turn  your 
valuable 
corn  crop 
into  silage ! 


Save  money 
this  winter 
in  your  feed, 
ing! 


copper- content 

ROSSMETAL 

galvanized 


SILO 


A  Silo  of  lifetime  satisfaction.  No  shrinkage  or 
swelling.  Can  be  increased  in  height.  No  freeze 
troubles.  Easily  erected.  Storm  and  fire-proof. 
Write  today  for  valuable  booklet  Users’  Own 
Words  written  by  250  owners. 

Easy  terms  —  Buy  now,  pay  later 
Money-making  proposition  for  agents 

ROSS  £usno  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


(. Established  1850 )  654  Warder  St. 

Check  items  you  want,  we  will  send  illustrated 
folders  and  full  information.  Mail  today. 


j:  . - - 

•nm- 

Silos  □ 

LB 

■ 

Cribs  Q 

^ —  1 

Cutters  □  ^  Mills  Q 


Brooder  Houses  □  Hog  Houses  Q 


ROSS  Tno-In-One 

Silo  Filler -Feed  Cutter 


Sold  with  the 
positive  guar¬ 
antee  to  cut 
finer  —  blow 
higher  and 
run  easier 
with  less 
horse-power. 
No  silo  too  high — no  com  too  large — never 
chokes.  Sizes  to  suit  your  power. 

It  cuts  feed  in  Ys  inch  lengths  and  thus 
serves  those  who  need  feed  as  a  cutter  mill 
prepares  it.  Check  below  product  and 
we  will  send  catalog. 

ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 

Established  1850  679  Warder  St. 

Silo  Fillers  □  Silo  □ _ Cribs  □ 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices. 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  184Z 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WATER  EVERYWHERE 
With  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram 

World’s  greatest  ram,  30,000  in  use. 
Water  from  any  flowing  spring,  brook 
or  stream  can  be  pumped  where  you 
want  it.  No  attention  or  expense.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  free  catalog  and 
guarantee.  Sold  only  by 
H.  T.  OLSEN 
17  Park  Row.  New  York 
Made  for  J+U  years. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reoulreriients,  also  Boiler  TubeB.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


ASawFor$10> 

^uy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 

_  Slumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 

(styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders.  Cider  Mills.  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 

All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 

Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30tli  St.,  New  York 


GOOD,  CLEAN  FEED, 

BRAN  AND  MIDDLING 

lew  attractive  1’rlee  Lint.  We  pay 
ot  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  Com- 
Buffalo.  J.  BLEIOIirKLII  BAU  «fc 
15  l’eckhnm  Street,  Buffalo,  IS.  Y. 

'  r  I  .  n  „  OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 

Wanted  to  Oily  OWASCO  BAG  CO.. Rochester,  N  Y. 


ZB  ACRES— line  income,  good  build 
ings,  fine  bathing  and  fishing,  largely 
fruited.  Price  $4,700—12,000  cash. 
Acr8,_ wim  buildings,  all  stock,  implements  and 
'crops,  near  town.  Price  $4,500—11,500  cash, 
j  R.  McGONIGAL  Sc  SON  -  -  Dover,  Delaware 


Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Farms 

E  L.  CRONK,  Real  Estate  RED  HOOK,  N.  Y. 


bargains 


WANTED 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thnrsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Boekland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Students  for  Training  School — The 
Chester  Hospital  School  for  Nurses,  accredited 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  offers  a  three-year 
course  in  nursing  to  single,  young  women,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  35  years.  Educational 
requirements,  one  year  high  school.  Student 
nurses’  uniforms  are  provided  on  admission. 
Text  books  at  cost.  Allowance  for  first  year 
$8  per  month,  second  year  $10  per  month,  third 
year  $12  per  month  with  full  maintenance.  The 
nurses’  home  grounds,  adjacent  to  hospital,  pro¬ 
vides  hygienic  quarters  for  60  nurses.  Graduate 
nurses  receive  from  $42  to  $48  per  week  with 
maintenance.  Applicants,  address  SUPT.,  Ches¬ 
ter  Hospital,  Chester,  Pa. 


MAN  for  dairy  barn  work,  three-time  milkiBg, 
also  man  for  calf  feeding,  care  of  dry  stock ; 
Guernsey  herd;  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4565,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  on  country  place. 
Address  LEON  SCHANNO,  Milford,  Pike  Co., 

Pa. 


WANTED — Practical  farmer  for  gentleman’s 
farm  in  Connecticut;  first-class  opening  for 
right  man.  ADVERTISER  4577,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Experienced  poultryman,  single  or 
married,  with  small  family.  ADVERTISER 
4578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  married  herdsman  with  some 
experience  in  stock-raising  to  take  charge  of 
dairy  barn  on  Long  Island;  references  necessary; 
state  denomination.  ADVERTISER  4587,  care 
ltural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  October  1  a  herdsman  for  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys;  the  farm  is  situated  in  east¬ 
ern  New  York;  he  must  understand  doing  A.  R. 
work  and  be  a  good  calf  man  and  not  afraid  to 
work;  state  wages  in  first  letter  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  ability.  ADVERTISER  4590,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  manager  for  large  apple  and 
peach  orchard,  capable  of  taking  entire 
charge;  must  have  best  of  references  as  to  abili¬ 
ty  and  integrity;  state  age,  experience  and  com¬ 
pensation  expected.  ADVERTISER  4597,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELD  wanted — Assistant  herdsman;  must  be 
good  milker;  good  steady  position;  give  ref¬ 
erence  and  experience.  B.  J.  KLINE,  117  Lib¬ 
erty  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Caretaker,  married,  no  children,  for 
private  estate  in  New  Jersey  about  12  miles 
from  Philadelphia;  must  be  first-class  in  every 
respect,  thoroughly  reliable,  honest,  well  rec¬ 
ommended;  must  be  familiar  with  shrubbery, 
trees,  cows  and  chickens;  permanent  position 
for  right  man;  comfortable  house  with  modern 
conveniences;  wanted  about  October  1;  reply 
ADVERTISER  4604,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  apple  pickers,  $3  and  keep. 
WELDAY'S  ORCHARD,  Smitlifield,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Settled,  unencumbered  couple  on 
small  estate  in  Westchester  County,  as  care¬ 
takers;  must  understand  care  of  stock  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  good  home  and  salary  to  re¬ 
sponsible  people;  must  have  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  4602,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  for  September  10,  single  man  to 
wash  bottles  and  help  in  certified  dairy  room; 
must  be  neat  and  quick  worker;  good  location; 
will  pay  $60,  board  and  room.  ADVERTISER 
4598,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  on  country  place;  man  good 
milker,  care  garden,  lawn,  generally  useful ; 
capable,  trustworthy'  and  willing;  wife  good 
cook  and  housekeeper;  give  ages  and  wages  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  4616,  care  Rural  New- 
lorker. 


FARM  hands,  good  teamsters;  steady  positions 
for  good  men;  live  with  private  families  and 
good  hoard;  state  in  first  letter  experience,  ref¬ 
erences  and  wages  wanted,  or  call  BLOSSOM 
HILL  FARMS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

MOTHER  and  child  of  about  4  or  5,  Catholic 
preferred;  good  home  in  suburbs  of  New  York 
Y'ty;  duties  not  heavy  and  reasonable  pay;  give 
details  about  yourself  in  your  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4628,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GOOD  cook  and  baker,  private  family,  no  laun¬ 
dry,  other  maid  kept;  write  salary  expected, 
Religion  and  references  for  character  in  first 
mtter.  ADVERTISER  4629,  care  Rural  New- 

lorker. 


W  ANTED  at  once,  married  man  with  helper  in 
own  family,  to  take  care  of  50-cow  dairy; 
barn  equipped  with  modern  machinery;  cows 
machined  milked;  house,  garage,  garden  plot, 
Uiel,  milk  and  potatoes  furnished;  good  wages 
"ill  he  paid  to  the  right  man;  state  wages 
wanted  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4633,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Wanted — Herdsman,  experienced  in  handling 
purebred  dairy  herd,  production  grade  A 
milk,  keeping  herd  records,  feeding  and  calf- 
raisnig;  must  be  clean  and  trustworthy;  good 
,  mry  and  privileges;  reply  with  references. 
ad\  ERTISER  4640,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1  WANTED — Boy  16  on  game  farm.  ECHO  GAME 

FARM,  Winsted,  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 


FIREPLACE  Doctor — -All  smoky  fireplaces  can 
be  cured  of  that  disease  if  the  right  doctor  is 
called;  over  30  years’  experience,  my  work 
guarantees  itself.  JOHN  C.  ELFRING,  214-21 
35th  Ave.,  Bayside,  N.  Y.  Tel.  1898J. 


WANTED— Position  as  gardener  by  experienced 
settled  man;  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4462,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  with  10-year-old  boy  wants  position  in 
New  York  State;  competent  houseworker  and 
cook;  last  place  10  years.  ADVERTISER  4480, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  as  caretaker,  country  place; 

handy  man,  lawn,  garden,  building,  repairs, 
chauffeur  or  will  work  as  couple;  can  go  any 
place  at  once;  references.  ADVERTISER  4570, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  poultry  farm  or  care¬ 
taker  of  gentleman’s  estate;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  every  line  of  farm  work;  married, 
no  children;  best  of  references.  ALBERT 
THOMAS,  Charleseote  Farm,  Sherborn,  Mass. 


MARRIED  man  wants  steady  work  on  farm  or 
as  caretaker;  experienced  in  dairy  and  truck 
farming;  can  furnish  references.  Write,  Care 
of  MRS.  SMALLEY,  R.  F.  D.,  West  Cheshire, 
Conn.  * 


EXPERIENCED  young  man  desires  work  in 
creamery  or  dairy  house  at  once;  state  wages 
paid.  Write  OTTO  HUNISKER,  Route  1,  Wa¬ 
tertown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  on  up-to-date 
turkey  farm;  5  years’  successful  experience. 
ADVERTISER  4600,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  15  years’  successful  work, 
wants  use  of  poultry  buildings  and  cottage 
on  private  estate  in  exchange  for  services  as 
caretaker  or  will  rent  equipped  plant.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4599,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  Wanted — Working  superintendent,  es¬ 
tate  or  institution;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4603,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  German,  35  years  old, 
wants  farm  work;  single;  ambitious.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4619,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PLEASANT,  handy,  active,  willing  worker;  59, 
Protestant,  American,  no  drink,  tobacco,  pro¬ 
fanity;  wishes  place  with  like  people;  experi¬ 
enced  estate,  small  farm;  state  wage,  condi¬ 
tions,  location  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4608, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  best  references;  5  years’ 
experience,  all  branches;  college  graduate; 
can  assume  management;  state  wages  in  reply. 
ADVERTISER  4009,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  open  for  position ;  8  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  college  training ;  good  living  condi¬ 
tions  more  essential  than  high  wages;  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  4610,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  qualified  farm  man¬ 
ager,  long  experience,  executive,  practical 
ability,  contemplates  changing.  ADVERTISER 
4611,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  position  wanted  by  young,  single  Ger¬ 
man,  32;  able  worker;  references;  state  salary. 
ADVERTISER  4612,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EMPLOYMENT  wanted  by  certified  milker; 

single,  experienced;  state  wages.  M.  MITCH¬ 
ELL,  Route  1,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


POSITION  wanted  —  Working  superintendent, 
married;  experienced  ail  branches;  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  4617,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


JANITOR — A  middle-aged  white  man  desires 
position  as  janitor  of  large  school;  prefers  to 
handle  the  work  alone;  lias  had  4  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  public  school  and  can  furnish  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4618,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRl'MAN,  experienced  in  all  brandies,  ca¬ 
pable  of  managing  any  sized  plant.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4614,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  desires  position  where 
ability  and  results  are  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
4615,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  middle-aged  American  couple,  as 
caretakers;  wife  nice  cook  and  housekeeper; 
man  good  with  poultry,  garden,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4021,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  superintendent 
or  herdsman  by  married  Protestant  with  one 
boy  16;  understands  A.  R.  testing  and  showing; 
capable  of  taking  full  charge;  20  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience;  first-class  references;  please 
state  full  particulars  and  salary  in  reply.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4622,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  33,  American,  single,  wishes  position 
country;  caretaker,  drive  car  or  general  work, 
etc.  LAWRENCE  BENSON,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


YOUNG  woman  wants  position  on  poultry  farm; 

experienced;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
4627,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PAINTER  wants  $3.50  a  day.  G.,  165  Irving 
Ave.,  Portchester,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  estate  manager  open  for 
position;  best  references.  Ii.  HEZEL,  R.  D. 
1,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Job  as  housekeeper,  no  objection 
children.  ADVERTISER  4636,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  19  years’  experience,  wishes 
position  in  Western  New  York  or  near  New 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  4638,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  of  gentleman’s 
Summer  home;  not  a  farmer  nor  of  the  farm 
type,  but  an  educated  elderly  American  of  good 
personality;  handy  with  tools  and  painting; 
care  of  garden,  poultry  and  saddle  horses;  do 
not  use  liquor  or  tobacco;  can  cook  and  care 
for  -self ;  personal  references  us  to  character, 
ability  and  reliability.  BOX  103,  Millerton, 
N.  Y. 


CARETAKER,  practical  poultryman,  all 
branches,  produce  results;  expert  in  diseases, 
improve  flock  average,  construct  houses;  New 
Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  4639,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  want  position,  58  years  old,  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  home,  where  honesty  and 
Willingness  is  appreciated;  man,  gardener,  poul¬ 
try;  wife  as  cook  or  housework;  permanent  only; 
references.  ADVERTISER  4635,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  dairyman;  wife  ca¬ 
pable  boarding  help;  Pennsylvania  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  4641,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  wishes  position  com¬ 
mercial  or  private;  25  years’  experience,  un¬ 
derstand  thoroughly  hatching,  rearing  and  care 
of  layers;  also  well  acquainted  with  hatching 
and  rearing  of  wild  fowl.  R.  C.  HEMPEL,  Box 
104,  Trenton  Jet.,  N.  J. 


TWO  young  men  of  good  habits,  with  experience 
in  general  farm  work,  desire  positions  in  coun¬ 
try  ;  together  or  separately.  ADVERTISER 
4642,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

WANTED — Large  dairy  farm,  stocked,  equipped 
at,  rental,  or  would  take  important  superin¬ 
tendency;  references  on  efficiency  and  integrity. 
ADVERTISER  4461,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Countyliouse  or  small  farm,  well- 
built  house,  good  water,  beautiful  views  in 
mountain  section;  not  over  4  hours  from  New 
York;  state  price  and  full  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4513,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  rent  or  will  hire  married  man  for 
one  of  the  best  tile-drained  farms  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  Region,  New  York;  no  stones; 
will  raise  any  grain  or  fruit  crops;  too  much 
other  business;  possession  at  once;  some  tools; 
never  before  offered  for  sale;  buildings,  some  out 
of  repair  but  good.  J.  D.  DATES,  Groton, 
Tliompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SHENANDOAH  Valley  farm  for  sale,  135  acres 
of  good  soil.  FRED  C.  DIDAWICK,  Edinburg, 
Va. 


NOTICE — I  have  for  sale  several  farms,  1  feed 
store,  2  business  places  with  living  apart¬ 
ments,  all  situated  in  Catskill  Mountains;  if 
interested,  write  owner.  ADVERTISER  4582, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


56-ACRE  farm  for  sale;  three  miles  from 
Cobleskill,  one  mile  from  State  road;  grade 
A  milk  produced  and  sold  at  Cobleskill;  write 
for  particulars.  CLAUDE  GORSE,  Warner- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  206  acres;  purebred  Holstein  cattle, 
Lakenvelder  hens,  Poland  China  hogs;  build¬ 
ings  rebuilt,  painted,  with  cement,  cork  brick, 
floors;  milking  machine,  separator,  farm  imple¬ 
ments;  team,  75  tons  hay.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cin- 
cinnatus,  N.  Y. 


375-ACRE  farm  for  sale;  on  main  highway;  with 
stock,  tools  and  hay.  D.  ACKLEY,  Cattarau¬ 
gus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — By  aged  man,  78-acre  farm,  two 
miles  from  beautiful  village  South  Otselic, 
and  State  road;  new  county  road  past  farm 
under  construction;  two  mails  daily;  good  wa¬ 
ter;  land  mostly  side  hill,  sloping  to  east;  ten 
acres  woods,  good  sugar  bush  and  house;  good 
basement  barn  for  nine  cows,  two  horses;  near¬ 
ly  new  poultry  house  for  200  hens;  fair  six- 
room  house;  pleasant  location,  good  neighbors; 
productive  land,  about  half  pasture,  rest  mea¬ 
dow;  12  tons  hay  in  barn,  two  horses,  har¬ 
nesses,  some  tools,  all  for  $1,200,  half  down; 
immediate  possession.  JOE  DOWNEY",  Sheds, 
Madison  County,  N.  Y". 


FOR  SALE — Wonlerful  business  place,  store, 
restaurant  and  pool  room  on  New  York-At- 
lantic  City  highway  for  $7,000;  show  cases,  $300 
meat  cutter  (new),  cash  register,  scales,  pool 
table,  every  thing  included;  terms;  building 
45x37  ft.,  living  quarters  five  rooms;  bargain. 
EY’A  McCOY,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


142-ACRE  State  road,  10  miles  Saratoga,  Battle¬ 
field  2,  church,  store,  mineral  springs  1 ;  9- 
room  house,  halls,  bath,  closets,  furnace,  electric 
lights,  running  water,  shade  trees,  large  profit¬ 
able  roadside  stand,  tourists  accommodated;  3 
barns,  registered  stock,  horses,  tools,  500  sugar 
maples.  600  cords  of  wood.  175  fruit  trees.  RAY 
STEVENS,  Schuylerville,  N.  YT. 


NEW  YORK-ALBANY  highway  farm,  108  acres, 
14-room  tourists’  house,  gasoline  station;  beau¬ 
tiful  camping  grounds;  many  outbuildings;  20 
cows,  4  horses,  many  chickens;  850  fruit  trees, 
level  land;  price  $15,000,  some  cash.  VER- 
MANN,  West  Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  for  boarders  a  reasonable-priced  farm 
with  lake  or  stream  on  property  for  bathing. 
ADVERTISER  4606,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  with  80-100  acres  tillable 
land,  well  drained,  southern  exposure,  abun¬ 
dance  of  water,  small  stream  preferred;  near 
good  school  and  market.  ADVERTISER  4601, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FOR  SALE — 60-acre  farm,  two-family  house  and 
necessary  buildings;  never  failing  water; 
close  to  school,  church,  railroad,  etc. ;  ground 
slightly  rolling  with  southern  exposure;  would 
make  excellent  poultry  farm;  a  real  farm  for 
the  price  of  the  house;  $5,000.  EDWARD  C. 
BROWN,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Hundred-acre  Alfalfa  dairy  farm  in 
limestone  belt  of  Madison  County;  with  or 
without  stock.  BOX  686,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 51-acre  fruit,  poultry  farm,  on 
Lake  Ontario.  MRS.  C.  J.  SCHUYLER,  N. 
Rose,  N.  Y. 


40-ACRE  farm,  beautifully  situated,  on  a  hill 
sloping  in  all  directions,  commanding  view  for 
miles  around;  good  water;  eight-room  house, 
perfect  condition,  good  barn  and  other  out¬ 
buildings,  good  water,  neighborhood  and  roads; 
situated  114  miles  from  beautiful  village;  no 
trades;  selling  reason,  wife’s  death;  $5,000, 
cash  $2,000.  WILLIAM  MESICK,  North  Chat¬ 
ham,  N.  Y. 


FARM  of  150  acres,  splendid  mountain  view, 
good  buildings,  spring  water  piped  to  house 
and  barns;  about  75  acres  tillable,  a  sugar  or¬ 
chard  of  800  trees,  plenty  of  wood  and  timber; 
$8,500  for  farm,  stock  and  tools,  including  12 
cows,  12  young  cattle,  25  sheep,  4  horses,  milk¬ 
ing  machine  and  all  farm  tools;  four  miles  from 
Proctorsville  on  mail  route.  BENJ.  J.  HOXIE, 
Proctorsville,  V t. 


WANTED  to  buy  in  South  or  Central  Jersey,  a 
poultry  farm,  about  10  acres,'  with  stock; 
reasonably  priced.  ADVERTISER  4605,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option,  small  modern 
poultry  plant;  New  York  or  New  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred;  commute  New  Y’ork  City;  possession  at 
once.  ADVERTISER  4613,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


FARM  for  sale  in  Waterville,  Maine;  90  acres, 
fine  buildings,  well  stocked  and  equipped. 
Write  OWNER,  P.  O.  Box  271,  Waterville,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — One-acre  pigeon  farm,  about  175 
pairs,  mostly  White  Kings;  good  workers; 
houses  for  about  500  pairs;  up-to-date  house, 
beautiful  lawn,  shade  and  shrubbery;  all  city 
improvements,  garage  and  large  feed  house;  on 
edge  of  beautiful  Vineland;  price  $8,200,  $5,200 
may  remain  on  mortgage.  J.  H.  PARKE,  59 
S.  Valley  Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


RED  HOOK  fruit  farm,  2  miles  from  Red 
Hook,  main  State  road,  Route  41;  new  7-room 
house  with  cellar;  never  been  occupied;  artesian 
well,  electricity  by  property;  500  apple  trees, 
2.000  grapevines,  34  acres;  price  $5,500;  easy 
terms.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Owner,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y.  Phone  10-3. 


160-ACRE  farm  situated  1 %  miles  from  railroad 
on  dirt  road;  exceptionally  good  land,  nearly  all 
tractor;  8-rooin  house,  good  condition;  good  cow 
stable;  other  buildings  fair,  silo,  etc.;  beautiful 
trout  stream  right  through  property;  lake  could 
be  made  at  small  expense;  high  elevation;  20 
acres  woodland;  dairy  farm  for  50  years;  price 
$2,400,  easy  terms.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Owner, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone  10-3. 


TWO  farms  for  sale,  80  miles  from  New  York 
City,  one  mile  off  concrete  highway:  No.  1, 
about  50  acres;  11-room  house,  barn;  fine  situa¬ 
tion;  price  $3,000.  No.  2,  75  acres  tillable  land; 
75  pasture,  150  woods;  8-room  house,  large 
barn;  team,  5  cows,  2  hogs,  100  sheep;  crops 
and  implements;  price  $6,500;  liberal  terms. 
ADVERTISER  4625,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Four  or  five  acres,  on  good  road, 
electric  lights  available;  within  reasonable 
distance  of  Newark;  state  price.  ADVERTISER 
4626,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENJOY  Winter  in  Florida  sunshine,  Lynn  Haven 
on  beautiful  St.  Andrews  Bay;  small  town, 
friendly  Christian  people;  furnished  cottages 
$180  to  $350,  six  months  season;  booklet,  photos; 
state  requirements.  EDWARD  MARSH,  Madi¬ 
son,  Conn. 


$500  CASH  gets  farm  of  186  acres,  18  years 
to  pay  balance  of  $1,060;  good  buildings, 
room  for  500  hens,  10-room  house;  near  school 
and  churches.  RAYMOND  A.  PUTNAM,  South 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  fruit  or  diversified  farm  to  operate, 
salary  or  share  basis;  38,  American,  family, 
college  and  practical  experience  in  commercial 
and  private  management,  developing,  building, 
packing,  marketing;  only  A-l  proposition  con¬ 
sidered.  ADY'ERTISER  4630,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  bargain,  50  acres,  equipped  and  stocked, 
growing  crops,  20-acre  woodlot,  8-room  painted 
bouse  in  excellent  condition,  water  and  sink  in 
house;  furniture;  shade  and  fruit  trees;  par¬ 
ticularly  pleasing  home  site,  paved  roads  al¬ 
ready  being  constructed  will  pass  close  to  or  on 
property;  buildings  alone  worth  present  cash 
price  of  $4,000  for  quick  sale  on  account  of  old 
age;  full  particulars,  A.  ZOLLNER,  Owner,  R. 
D.  1,  Delrnar,  Del. 


BARGAIN,  12-acre  poultry  farm-boarding  house, 
9  rooms;  good  condition;  fruit;  particulars. 
WM.  C.  McEWAN,  R.  F.  D.,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


A  50-ACRE  farm  with  buildings  and  imple¬ 
ments;  only  short  drive  to  city;  for  sale  or 
rent.  ADVERTISER  4624,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


PRIVATE  country  club,  successful,  unlimited 
opportunity  for  development.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4623,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — S-room  modern  bungalow,  hardwood 
floors,  water,  bathroom  and  lavatory,  central 
heat,  acetylene  light;  nearest  neighbor  one-third 
mile  in  one  direction,  two  miles  in  any  other; 
hunting,  fishing;  all  out  of  doors  to  live  in. 
JAMES  P.  LONG,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 


WANT  to  rent  poultry  farm  with  privilege  to 
buy  with  or  without  stock;  7-room  house, 
improvements,  near  station,  good  conditions; 
commuting  distance  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
4631,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  125  acres,  45  head  tested  cat¬ 
tle,  bull,  4  horses,  tools,  truck,  milk  route  of 
300  quarts,  with  good  chance  of  enlargment;  13- 
room  house,  tenant  house,  artesian  water,  elec¬ 
tric  lights;  will  sacrifice  for  $30,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4632,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — New  9-room  house,  28x40  ft.,  oak 
floors  throughout,  2  tiled  baths,  brass  plumb¬ 
ing,  steam  heat,  city  water,  electric,  telephone, 
within  5  miles  of  Summit  and  Plainfield,  N.  J.; 
plot  50x150  ft.  or  up  to  4  acres.  ADVERTISER 
4634,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Large  house,  35  rooms,  10  baths, 
electricity,  gas,  town  water,  new  hot-water 
heating  plant,  glassed  porch,  laundry,  large 
lawn,  beautiful  trees,  civic  center  location,  good 
opportunity  boarders  or  private  sanitarium,  in 
famous  pine  belt  of  New  Jersey;  furnished  if 
desired;  mortgage  remaining;  small  proportion 
cash  required;  possibility  exchange  for  good 
\  irginia  farm.  THE  JACKSON,  Hammonton 
N.  J. 


dor  SAHit,  or  lease,  country  store,  near  Albany 
modern  apartment  overhead;  3-car  garage  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4637,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 2-acre  poultry  farm  with  all  kinds 
fruit,  flowers  and  shade;  5-room  cottage,  run¬ 
ning  water,  electricity,  near  station;  30  miles 
from  New  Y'ork  City;  price  $3,500,  reasonable 
terms.  WILBUR  MOUNT,  Millington,  N  J 
Telephone,  Millington  141. 

GENTLEMAN’S  120-acre  dairy  farm,  16  miles 
Philadelphia  in  Bucks  County;  modernized 
and  improved;  electricity,  circulating  spring 
water  to  all  buildings;  beautifully  located; 
colonial  stone  house,  12  rooms,  set  back  from 
stone  road,  3  tiled  bathrooms,  4  fireplaces;  old 
shade,  orchards,  woodland,  rich  tillable  soil- 
must  sacrifice  at  less  than  cost  of  recent  im¬ 
provements;  $200  per  acre.  OYVNER,  1003 
69th  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EQUIPPED  poultry  farm,  ideally  located,  414 
_  miles  from  Westfield;  capacity  1,000  layers; 
<0  acres,  15  tillable;  fruit  trees;  barn,  2-car 
garage;  8-room,  furnace-heated  house,  with 
bath,  W  estinghouse  automatic  electric  range, 
electric  automatic  water  plant,  running  water 
in  house  and  henhouses;  Mammoth  incubator, 
lord  truck;  price  $5,000,  $1,000  cash;  stock  can 
be  bought  reasonably.  S.  THOMSON,  Honey 
Pot  Road,  Westfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  65-acre  farm,  40  tillable, 
suitable  for  dairy  or  chickens;  8-room  house 
barn  and  tools.  Address  J.  WORKMAN,  Box 
271,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HONEY— Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover,  $6.60  here;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Crop  of  very  fine  orchards,  bearing 
large  apples,  early  and  late.  II.  M.  FIEDLER, 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y'.  Yorktown  178. 


FIVE-POUND  pail  superb,  pure  clover  honey, 
sent  postpaid  for  $1.25;  none  finer;  6  pails, 
$6.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Muss. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  130  acres,  30  of  timber; 

good  land,  water  and  buildings;  pay  as  rent 
without  interest.  BENJ.  LEHMAN,  Sharon 
Springs,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man  having  vacation  soon  would  like 
to  share  room  or  country  home  of  congenial 
chap.  ADVERTISER  4607,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1156. 
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Ranges . 

Cabinet  Heaters 


IN  PORCELAIN 
ENAMEL  RANGES 


COLORS 


Choice  of 


Mail  the  coupon  for  this  FREE 
Kalamazoo  Book  —  new  from 
cover  to  cover.  Lower  Factory 
Prices.  Longer  Terms — a  year  to 
pay.  700,000  satisfied  customers. 
27th  year  of  Kalamazoo  Quality. 

Sensational  values  in  new  Cabinet 
Circulating  Heaters !  New  and 
Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel 
Ranges — your  choice  of  5  colors ! 
New  improvements  in  Pipe  and 
Direct  Heat  Furnaces  ! 

Modernize  Your  Home- 
Write  Today 

Over  200  styles  and  sizes  — 
Ranges,  Heaters,  Furnaces,  Oil 
Stoves,  Gas  Stoves,  Electric 
Ranges,  Brooder  Stoves.  Bigger 
bargains  than  in  20  big  stores. 
Write  today!  You’ll  find  exactly 
what  you  want  in  this  new  book. 

24-Hour  Shipments 

Everything  backed  by  $100,000  bank 
guarantee.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
24-hour  shipments  save  you  time.  Kala¬ 
mazoo  is  near  to  you.  All  Kalamazoo 
products  are  carefully  packed.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 

30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL 


Save  Yi  to  Yl !  Realize  your  dream 
of  a  comfortable,  cozy  home,  a 
cheerful,  colorful  kitchen. 

New  Cabinet  Heaters 
$33.75  Up 

You’ll  admire  the  new  Cabinet 
Heaters  in  walnut  or  mahogany. 
New  and  exclusive  features.  See 
the  new  Heater  with  the  cheery 
fireplace  effect.  These  parlor 
furnaces  heat  several  rooms.  So 
handsome  that  they  harmonize 
with  the  finest  furniture.  Such 
amazing  values  you’ve  never  seen. 
Send  for  FREE  Factory  Book. 

Everything  is  Color  Now! 

You’ll  be  enthusiastic  about  the 
new  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  in 
brilliant  new  colors.  Beautiful 
Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  Combi¬ 
nation  Gas  and  Coal  Ranges  in 
glistening  Delft-Blue,  Pearl-Gray, 
Ivory  Tan,  Nile  Green  and  Ebony 
Black,  trimmed  in  highly  polished 
nickel.  Gas  Stoves  in  white  and 
colors,  too.  As  easy  to  clean  as  a 
china  dish.  Enamel  baked  on  in 
our  own  enameling  plant 


chipping,  no  flaking.  Kalamazoo 
Quality  throughout.  Wonderful 
bakers.  All  approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute. 

Furnaces  Now  $54.95  Up 

Reduced  prices  on  furnaces,  too.  Values 
• — both  Pipe  and  Direct  Heat  furnaces 
that  have  never  been  equaled.  Read 
about  the  exclusive  Kalamazoo  Hot- 
Blast  Fire-Pot.  See  the  new  ring-type 
radiators,  easy  shaking  grates,  the  up¬ 
right  shaker — so  simple  a  child  can  use 
it.  FREE  furnace  plans  ;  FREE  service. 
You  make  a  double  saving  by  installing 
your  own  furnace  and  by  buying  at  the 
factory  price.  It  is  easy  to  install  your 
own  furnace.  Thousands  of  Kalamazoo 
customers  have  done  it.  You  can,  too. 


Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 

A  Year  to  Pay 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms — as  low  as  $3  down,  $3 
monthly.  Take  a  year  to  pay!  The  Kalamazoo 
easy  payment  plan  enables  you  to  buy  on  terms 
so  small  that  you  scarcely  miss  the  money. 


Saved  $80  to  $100 

I  put  up  the  lurnace  in  a 
very  short  time.  I  saved 
from  $80  to  $100  on  what 
it  would  cost  me  here. 
Am  more  than  satisfied. 
John  Fischer,  Warren,  Pa* 


Quality  Baker 

Sjove  works  perfectly 
Stoves  costing  $175  could 
not  begin  to  compare  with 
it  in  fuel  economy,  baking 
quality  and  in  heating 
performance. — Wm.  Rock, 
Rochester,  Minn. 


Use  whatever  you  choose  for  30  days  in  your 
own  home  FREE.  Satisfy  yourself  on  Kala¬ 
mazoo  quality  before  deciding.  360  days 
approval  test  on  everything  you  buy. 

Above  All  Else—  Quality 

Kalamazoo  gives  you  better  quality  at  a  saving 
of  '/3  to  Vi  by  selling  direct  from  our  13-acre 
factory  to  you.  There  is  nothing  between  you 
and  Kalamazoo  but  the  Railroad  tracks.  Kala¬ 
mazoo  is  not  a  mail  order  house  collecting  a 
variety  of  merchandise  from  scores  of  factories, 
We  are  specialists — manufacturing  stoves, 
ranges  and  furnaces  complete  in  our  own  fact¬ 
ory,  shipping  direct  to  you.  Tremendous  buy¬ 
ing  power  and  big  scale  production  permit  us 
to  give  you  better  quality  at  lower  prices.  Last 
year  Kalamazoo  saved  its  customers  over 
$1,000,000.  Mail  the  coupon  now.  Specify  what 
you  are  interested  in. 

The  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 
KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


Direct  to  You 


no 


S  "VToal 

|  Wood  Ranges 

» 

0  Gas  &  Combi-  j — i 
»  nation  Ranges  [_ 


Heating 

Stoves 


Pipe  Furnaces 


Oil  Stoves 


Kalamazoo  Stoves  and  Ranges  Approved 
by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute 


Mall  this  Coupon  Today  tor  Free  Book 

Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)-in  column  at  left 
to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

I — *  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

I _ |  161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Cabinet  | _  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog, 
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A  Glimpse  of  the  Swiss  and  Their  Land 


A  Stable  in  the  High  Pastures.  Fig.  526 


Goats  in  the  High  Swiss  Pasture.  Fig.  527 


into  their  secret  cells  behind  tiny  doors  which  close 
quickly  after  them.  We  stand  and  wait  on  the  eve 
of  the  hour  watching  these  cuckoo  clocks  with  fas¬ 
cination,  and  are  always  astonished  at  the  antics  of 
their  inhabitants,  hut  my  astonishment  was  greatest 
one  afternoon,  when  a  bit  bewildered  at  all  the  ar¬ 
ticles  which  we  wanted  to  buy  and  couldn’t  afford 
and  which  we  couldn't  find  room  for  in  our  trunks 
anyhow,  I  sat  down  in  an  inviting  chair  which  at 
once  hurst  into  charming  strains  of  music.  For  a 
moment  I  had  fearful  visions  of  the  costly  repara¬ 
tions  I  would  he  called  upon  to  make,  and  my  brain 
froze  into  numbness,  utterly  refusing  to  recall  a 
single  German  word  or  phrase  of  excuse  or  expla¬ 
nation  for  my  careless  blunder,  but  assurance  slowly 
returned,  for  in  all  of  my  experience  in 
smashing  furniture,  no  broken  chair 
had  ever  before  given  forth  such  a 
“concord  of  sweet  sounds.”  For  once 
in  my  life,  I  had  “started”  something 
which  had  turned  out  to  be  surprising¬ 
ly  pleasant  rather  than  humiliatingly 
disastrous. 

The  Swiss  wood-carvers  and  cabinet¬ 
makers  are  wonderfully  expert  and 
cunning  in  this  art  of  fashioning  musi¬ 
cal  utensils.  Imagine,  if  you  please,  a 
finely  carved  howl  full  of  nuts  and 
fruits  being  brought  to  the  table  for 
the  last  course  of  the  Thanksgiving 
dinner  and,  when  placed  in  position, 
regaling  ones  ears  with  “My  old  Ken¬ 
tucky  home,”  “Old  Black  Joe,”  and 
other  familiar  ditties  all  of  us  Ameri¬ 
cans  love  so  much.  From  the  tunes 
these  howls  and  chairs  play,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  canny  Swiss  have  Ameri¬ 
can  purchasers  in  view,  but  the  fine 
forests  of  Switzerland  furnish  much 
more  vital  products  for  the  people  than 
attractively  carved  objects  to  sell  to 
tourists. 


In  France  and  Italy  the  farm  houses 
and  urban  buildings  are  constructed  of 
stone,  brick  or  concrete  but  here  in 
Switzerland  the  picturesque  chalets 
are  built  of  wood,  and  how  attractive 
these  homes  are  in  their  mountain  set¬ 
tings.  They  seem  to  fit  most  appro¬ 
priately  into  their  surroundings,  and  I 
have  often  wondered  if  overhanging 
cliffs  and  projecting  rocky  shelves 
were  not  the  original,  unconscious  in- 
spirers  of  the  low  overhanging  roofs. 
I  have  taken  many  photographs  of 
them,  but  no  picture  or  words  can  con¬ 
vey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  charm  and 
restful,  home-like  atmosphere  of  a 
Swiss  chalet  in  a  green  glade  banked 
by  fir  trees  half  way  up  the  side  of  a 
mountain.  So  far  as  I  can  determine, 
the  chalets  are  never  painted  but  are 
simply  allowed  to  take  on  the  deep, 
rich,  mellow  browns  that  come  with 
the  years  like  a  meerschaum  pipe 
which  grows  richer  and  deeper  in  tone 
as  it  advances  in  use  and  age.  The 
cleanness  and  neatness  of  the  Swiss 
homes  are  a  delight  to  American  house¬ 
wives  and  not  wholly  disdained  by 
American  husbands.  The  floors,  often 
of  bare,  white  fir  boards,  are  smooth 
and  shining  from  their  much  scrub¬ 
bing  while  the  unpainted  woodwork 
andi  windowpanes  are  spotlessly  clean, 
and  somewhere,  against  the  outside  of 
the  chalet  under  the  wide  overhanging 
roof,  will  be  found  a  huge  pile  of  even¬ 
ly  cut,  finely  split  firewood,  ready  for 
the  long  cold  Winter  with  its  shut-in 
days.  The  effect  is  one  of  alluring 
comfort  and  snugness  that  form  the  es¬ 
sence  of  a  real  home.  Usually,  each 
chalet  bears  an  inscription  written 
across  the  front  of  it  which  may  give 
a  bit  of  history  of  the  house  and  of  its 
builder,  or,  more  often,  may  express  a 
poetic  sentiment  that  adds  to  the 
charm  of  the  home.  One  out  of  many 
which  especially  pleased  me  was  the 
following : 

“Wenn  du  in  Herzen  Frieden  hast 
Wird  dir  die  Hutte  zum  Palast.” 
The  English  translation  totally  de¬ 
stroys  the  melody  and  charm  of  the 
German  lines  but  the  sentiment  may 
be  caught  from  the  rather  literal  trans¬ 
lation,  “If  thou  in  thy  heart  hast 
peace,  the  hut  (cottage)  will  become  to  thee  a 
palace.” 

The  word  Alps,  in  Swiss  lands  means  “high  or 
mountain  pastures”  and  it  is  here  in  Switzerland 
that  dairying  assumes  a  picturesque  quality  which, 
as  a  boy  reai'ed  on  a  farm  in  Western  New  York  I 
never  dreamed  could  be  a  part  of  such  prosaic 
things  as  cows,  milk,  butter  and  cheese.  It  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  man,  I  judge,  to  be  blind  to  the  poetry 
in  his  own  job  but  quite  able  to  see  it  clearly  in  the 
job  of  the  other  fellow,  but  perhaps,  if  I  had  seen 
in  my  boyhood,  the  charming  chalets  of  Switzerland 
and  the  mountain  pastures  dotted  with  grazing 
cows  bearing  tinkling  bells  which  echoed  back  from 
the  rocky  cliffs  in  a  soft,  jumbled,  melody  of  sound 
together  with  the  mighty,  towering  snow-capped 
mountains  I  would  have  seen  more  poetry  in  a 
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are  the  very  last,  long,  fine 
days  of  June,  and  all  Switzerland, 
except  the  tourists  and  those  that 
care  for  them,  is  in  the  fields  mak¬ 
ing  hay,  for  this  beautiful,  clean, 
fair  land  with  its  snow-capped  moun¬ 
tains  and  charming  valleys  is  a  land 
of  green  pastures  and  blooming  mea¬ 
dows,  with  their  accompanying  cows  and  goats  bear¬ 
ing  musical,  tinkling  bells  that  seem  to  have  become 
part  and  parcel  of  the  very  spirit  of  these  high 
mountain  lands.  In  this  mountainous  country,  of 
necessity,  the  hay-making  is  done  almost  entirely 
by  hand.  The  scythe,  not  old-fashioned  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  with  its  short  wide  blade  and 
nearly  straight  snath  fitted  with  queer¬ 
shaped  handles,  is  the  implement  with 
which  the  grass,  in  this  part  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  is  cut  in  the  tiny  meadows 
which  often  lie  at  an  axxgle  of  30  de¬ 
grees  on  the  steep  mountain  sides  and 
are  many  times  enclosed  in  tight  wood¬ 
en  fences  or  walled  about  with  stones. 

A  most  fascinating  picture  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  one  day  as  we  were  climb¬ 
ing  the  mountainside  across  the  valley 
from  Lauterbrunnen.  On  the  opposite 
slopes,  in  a  field  of  somewhat  larger 
size  than  usual,  half  a  dozen  men  were 
swinging  their  scythes  in  perfect 
rhythm,  oixe  behind  the  other,  laying 
the  grass  in  fine  straight  swaths  which 
were  soon  scattered  evenly  over  the 
ground  to  dry  by  women  who  followed 
with  their  rakes  and  wide,  four-tined, 
wooden  forks.  It  carried  me  back  to 
the  days  of  my  boyhood  and  the  glow¬ 
ing  descriptions  of  my  elders  of  the 
days  when  the  haying  was  doixe  in  a 
similar  manner  in  New  Y’ork  State.  In 
those  days  hay-making  was  often  more 
or  less  of  a  festive  occasion,  with  stir¬ 
ring  contests  between  the  mowers,  but 
the  coming  of  the  mowing  machine,  the 
tedder,  the  side-rake,  the  hay-loader, 
and  the  car  hay-fork  has  taken  most 
of  the  human  element  out  of  haying,  as 
mechanical  contrivances  have  done  in 
the  case  of  most  farm  operations  in 
America.  Here  in  Switzerland,  how¬ 
ever,  the  people  are  still  living  the  sim¬ 
ple,  serene,  quiet  life  among  their  tiny 
green  pastures  and  meadows,  and  their 
majestic  mountains.  Among  all  the 
welter,  chaos,  inflation  of  monies,  trou¬ 
bles  of  exchange,  rise  of  bread  prices, 
jealousy  of  America,  and  terrific  unrest 
of  Europe  this  smiling  little  country 
towers  above  the  world  in  the  middle 
of  the  continent  with  a  stable  currency, 
serenely  going  on  with  its  job  of  living, 
untouched,  unimpeachable,  impreg¬ 
nable,  and  unmoved.  Moreover,  the 
making  of  hay  is  not  the  only  pictur¬ 
esque  feature  of  this  wonderfully  fas¬ 
cinating  land,  for,  although,  it  is 
scarcely  one-third  as  large  as  the  State 
of  New  York,  it  has  within  its  borders 
more  majestic  mountains,  fine  rivers, 
beautiful  lakes,  foaming  waterfalls, 
glistening  glaciers,  productive  forests, 
and  mighty  avalanches  than  any  other 
country  of  equal  size  in  Europe. 

The  other  day  we  rode  on  the  cog 
railroad  to  the  high  l-idge  known  as  the 
Kleine  Scheidegg  (6,770  feet  above  the 
sea),  right  at  the  very  middle  of  those 
two  awesome  mountains,  the  Eiger  and 
the  Jungfrau.  After  tramping  about 
on  the  ridge  enjoying  the  magnificent 
views  and  eating  our  lunch  out-of- 
doors  in  the  warm  sunshine  but  amidst 
the  snows,  we  walked  back  to  the  lit¬ 
tle  village  of  Grindelwald,  about  five 
miles  below,  zigzagging  back  and  forth 
along  the  path  down  the  mountainside 
through  the  high  pastui-es,  across  the 
remains  of  two  mighty  avalanches 
which  had  not  yet  melted  and  were 
really  like  glaciers  in  their  roughness 
and  the  number  of  snow  hillocks  to 
climb  up,  over,  and  down,  and  finally 
through  a  fine  cool  foi-est  of  firs.  It 
was  as  experience  never  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  The  pastui-es  at  that  great  height 
above  the  timber  line,  were  literally 
carpeted  with  the  alpine  flowers  — 
violets,  Anemones,  fox-get-me-nots,  harebells,  geix- 
tians,  Primulas,  Ci’ocuses,  where  tlxe  snow  had  just 
melted  in  the  hollows,  marsh  marigolds  along  the 
seepy  margins  of  brooks,  boutons-d’or  and  others  of 
which  we  did  not  know  the  names.  We  wandered 
aixd  loitei’ed  among  the  fields,  often  far  from  our 
path,  carried  away  with  the  enchantixient  of  the 
scene  and  awed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  mighty  Eiger 
that  lowered  over  us  with  its  rocky  cliffs  and  snow¬ 
capped  peak.  Suddenly  we  were  startled  and  stilled 
in  our  tracks  by  a  rumbling  noise  like  unto  distant 
thunder.  Looking  upward  toward  the  rocky,  per¬ 
pendicular  side  of  the  mountain  we  saw  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  snow  rushing  down  the  steep  slope  and 
breaking  into  a  fine  mist,  like  a  tremendous  water¬ 
fall  as  it  plunged  over  the  edge  of  a  cliff  hundreds  of 
feet  high.  Again  and  again,  as  the  sun  warmed  and 


loosened  the  snow  on  the  mountain  tops,  did  we  see 
the  avalanches  come  sliding  and  rumbling  down  the 
cliffs  and  breaking  into  showers  of  snow  that  cover 
the  rocks  like  filmy  veils  of  fine  lace,  only  to  lodge 
finally  in  huge  heaps  far  above  us  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain.  The  sound  of  the  rushing  snow,  at 
first,  was  like  a  mighty  nimble  and  roar,  but  when 
the  snow  struck  its  landing  place  the  noise  was  like 
the  pattering  of  falling  flour  or  meal  when  one  pours 
it  back  into  the  sack  or  barrel,  except  that  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  sound  was  multiplied  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  times.  Finally  our  path  reached  the  timber 
line,  where  it  led  down  through  a  magnificent  forest 
of  firs  so  carefully  managed  and  conserved  for  its 
productive  value  that  it  will  last  for  all  time  and 


furnish  an  abundance  of  timber  for  the  coming  gen¬ 
erations  ;  for  the  forests  of  Switzerland  are  valued 
almost  as  highly  as  are  the  cows  and  goats,  because 
they  furnish  a  very  vital  part  of  the  necessities  and 
resources  of  the  Swiss  people. 

Here  in  Brienz,  Interlaken,  and  Grindelwald  we 
are  in  the  center  of  the  wood-carving  industry,  the 
products  of  which  are  so  many,  so  varied,  and  so 
attractive  that  one  can  hardly  make  choice  of  what 
to  carry  back  home.  We  find  a  bewildering  jumble 
of  beautifully  carved  nut-bowls,  nut-crackers,  fruit 
dishes,  bread  trays,  bread-boards,  book-holders,  salad 
forks  and  knives,  all  kinds  of  boxes,  stands,  tables, 
chairs  and  an  infinite  variety  of  clocks  all  ticking 
at  once  and  some  of  them  with  whistling  cuckoos 
and  elfish  gnomes  which,  on  the  hour,  step  out  on  a 
balcony,  announce  themselves  and  then  whisk  back 
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Western  New  York  dairy  farm.  Of  course  the  pas¬ 
tures  in  this  mountainous  country  are  small,  some¬ 
times  rocky,  and  always  rough  and  rolling,  yet  they 
arc  clean  and  green,  while  the  grass  is  tender  and 
nutritious,  and  the  mountains  stand  like  huge  sen¬ 
tinels  over  all.  As  the  Spring  advances  and  the 
grass  starts  in  the  lower  foothills  the  cattle  in  the 
viUages  are  started  up  the  mountains  to  the  pas¬ 
tures.  By  the  second  week  in  June  the  cows  have 
ascended  to  the  middle  pastures,  but  as  the  snow 
recedes  to  higher  and  higher  limits  until  it  remains 
onl V  in  the  gullies  and  on  the  peaks  of  the  highest 
altitudes  the  cattle  are  gradually  driven  upward  to 
ihe  fresh  green  grass  until  in  early  July  they  have 
reached  the  highest  pastures — the  Alps  where  they 
are  tended  and  milked  by  the  herdsmen.  In  some 
instances,  however,  whole  families  desert  their 
homes  often  renting  them  for  the  season  to  tour¬ 
ists  in  order  to  follow  their  cows  to  the  heights. 
TTore  in  these  high  lands  the  milk  is  manufactured 
in(-0  cheese,  although  some  of  it  may  be  brought 
down  to  the  village,  especially  when  there  is  a 
market  for  it  as  fresh  milk,  and  when  the  cows  are 
not  too  liisih  up  the  mountains,  glenn  w  .  iiebbick. 
110  (To  Be  Continued) 


Saving  Seed  Corn 


THE  man  who  selects  his  corn  for  planting  from 
the  bin  will  always  be  a  loser.  No  man  can  tell 
from  the  looks  of  an  ear  what  it  will  produce.  The 
best  time  to  commence  saving  seed  is  when  the 
stalks  are  eight  to  ten  inches  high.  One  fact  ni  crop¬ 
ping  we  certainly  must  remember,  and  it  runs 
through  all  life,  that  is  that  one  will  always  find 
strong  and  weak  stalks  in  every  field,  and  the  per¬ 
cent  of  the  weaker  one  will  determine  the  piofit  or 
loss  of  the  crop.  No  matter  how  carefully  .seed  is 
selected  there  will  be  found  variation  hi  size  and 
vigor  of  hills  and  stalks.  To  select 
from  size  of  kernels  after  shelling  or 
to  reserve  ears  when  shelling  cannot 
be  good  practice  so  it  is  well  to  get 
back  towards  the  foundation.  It  may 
be  excess  of  fertilizer  available,  condi¬ 
tion  and  character  of  the  soil  or  stand¬ 
ard  of  vitality  in  the  seed.  Whatever 
the  cause  we  know  the  fact  and  ii  car¬ 
ries  a  lesson  not  to  be  overlooked. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is 
well  to  mark,  early  in  the  season,  the 
strongest,  most  vigorous  hills  by  t.ving 
colored  tape  about  the  growing  stalks. 

Follow  these  through  the  season  and 
yet  they  will  not  all  have  equal  value. 

Some  leave  their  seed  ears  remaining 
on  the  stalks  until  fully  ripe,  but  there 
is  danger  here,  for,  as  stalks  mature, 
the  character  of  the  fiber  changes  and 
becomes  woody,  and  it  is  believed  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  higher  quality  of  the 
seed.  I11  the  many  years  I  have  been 
experimenting  with  corn,  to  satisfy 
desire  to  know,  more  about  its  chai- 
acter  of  growth  and  development,  the 
conviction  has  grown  that  a  better 
quality  of  seed  is  secured  by  breaking  the  ears  on 
these  marked  stalks  just  as  the  tip  of  the  husks 
commence  to  show  signs  of  ripening  and  while  the 
bulk  of  the  husks  are  green.  In  sweet  corn  my  rule 
is  just  as  the  corn  passes  its  best  condition  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  before  it  hardens.  I  am  confident  that  in 
doing  this  there  follows  more  complete  germ  mat  1011, 
while  certainly  earliness  in  maturity  is  insured.  In 
this  northern  climate  this  is  important,  for  frosts 
come  at  most  unseasonable  times  some  years. 

Of  course  there  will  be  wide  difference  in  char¬ 
acter  of  ears  even  under  most  careful  methods  of 
selection,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  save  only  those 
even  in  type  of  kernels  and  carrying  those  of  de¬ 
sired  size  and  shape.  Uniformity  in  size  and  e\en- 
ness  of  rows  insure  maximum  yield  to  the  ear. 
Then,  too,  the  wise  grower  will  be  seeking  all  the 
while  to  increase  the  length  of  the  ear,  while  in¬ 
sisting  on  full  development  of  every  kernel,  for  we 
know  that  with  every  inch  added  to  well-formed 
ears  one  ounce  is  added  to  weight  of  shelled  corn. 
This  on  an  acre  means  dollars  to  the  grower. 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  we  were  prone  to 
overlook  seemingly  minor  details  which  bear  directlj 
on  our  pocket-books,  for  it  is  the  sum  total  of  these 
which  spell  prosperity.  Too  many  select  the  largest 
ears  for  seed,  giving  little  attention  to  the  size,  set 
or  shape  of  the  kernels.  Selecting  by  appearance  is 
questionable,  hence  it  is  well  to  gather  from  the  field 
the  ripening  ears,  and  be  sure  that  they  carry  all  the 
vitality  possible  for  future  reproduction.  Sometimes 
it  seems  strange  that  such  seemingly  trivial  matters 
have  such  jiotent  influence.  That  they  do  is  sufficient 
cause  for  urging  attention  to  them  at  this  time, 
when  the  corn  is  commencing  to  show'  signs  of  ripen- 
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set  about  systematically  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
question.  It  is  knowm,  of  course,  that  the  difficulty 
lies  largely  with  the  pollen.  Most  of  our  present- 
day  varieties  of  potatoes  are  “mules,”  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  hybrid  in  character  and  male  sterile. 
I  have  examined  the  pollen  of  many  common  va¬ 
rieties,  and  almost  invariably  find  it  distorted  and 
incapable  of  germination.  When  a  variety  is  found 
like  Ekishirazu,  (the  variety  from  Japan  which  is 
blight-resistant)  which  produces  an  abundance  of 
good  pollen,  a  set  of  seeds  can  be  obtained  on  prac¬ 
tically  any  of  our  varieties.  So  far  as  I  have  ob¬ 
served,  this  variety  will  produce  good  pollen  under 
almost  any  growth  condition. 

It  may  be  that  an  abundant  production  of  seed  in 
our  fields  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  chance  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  few'  plants  which  are  good  pollen  pro¬ 
ducers.  Anyone  W'ho  has  w'atched  a  bumblebee  at 
work  in  a  potato  field  can  see  very  readily  how  pol- 
len  is  carried  from  flower  to  flow'er,  and  how  certain 
it  is  that  foreign  pollen  will  be  left  at  every  flower 
visited  by  the  bee. 

The*  value  of  true  seeds  is  alw'ays  a  matter  of  in¬ 
quiry.  It  is  well  known  that  the  use  of  true  seed  is 
a  method  of  developing  new  varieties.  Scarcely  any 
two  seeds  in  a  ball  will  produce  identical  plants. 
Since  our  varieties  are  hybrid  in  character  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  new  combinations  will  appear  in  the  seed¬ 
lings.  It  is  not  difficult  to  produce  new'  varieties. 
The  real  difficulty  lies  in  selecting  from  the  medley  of 
seedlings  one  variety  that  is  superior  in  several  or 
all  respects  to  some  variety  that  we  already  have. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Wm.  Stuart  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  testing 
potato  seedlings  for  years,  and  that  the  number 
tested  exceeds  40,000.  In  spite  of  this  no  new  va¬ 
riety  of  his  has  appeared  in  commerce.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  very  good  seedlings  have  been  produced 
bv  growers  and  some  of  them  have  proved  valuable, 
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even  though  the  remuneration  rarely  has  gone  to  the 
original  producer. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  production  of 
potatoes  from  true  seeds  is  not  likely  to  be  profit¬ 
able  financially.  Mr.  Chauncey  Goodrich  of  Utica 
spent  20  years  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
breeding  potatoes  w'ith  the  hope  of  developing  a 
“blight-proof”  sort.  He  produced  hundreds  of  va¬ 
rieties  and  distributed  such  well-known  sorts  as 
Rough  Purple  Chili,  Garnet  Chili,  Black  Diamond, 
New  Hartford  and  many  others.  When  he  cast  up 
his  account  at  the  end  of  20  years  he  had  a  credit  of 
$50  in  his  favor.  Mr.  Goodrich  enjoyed  his  W'ork 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  grow-er  of  seedlings  must 
look  to  the  enjoyment  he  gets  out  of  his  w'ork  for 
his  reward.  donald  beddick. 
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building  old-time  relics  are  exhibited.  For  weeks 
before  the  date  set  folks  are  writing  their  relatives 
and  old-time  friends  urging  them  to  attend  the 
homecoming,  with  the  response  gratifying  indeed. 
The  village  folks  are  awakened  and  brought  into  a 
closer  communal  spirit,  w'hile  outsiders  see  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  village  life  in  a  new  light  and  some 
growth  results.  The  best  result  is  the  awakening 
of  the  young  people  to  the  idea  that  home  is  the 
best  place  after  all,  so  that  young  blood  remains  and 
takes  hold  with  vim  and  vigor  to  make  the  old  towm 
a  good  place  to  live.  This  is  the  season  for  home¬ 
comings,  and  we  plan  to  attend  at  least  one. 

The  children  are  looking  forward  to  the  parade  of 
pets  which  will  feature  Thursday.  Friday  the  old- 
time  sports  such  as  three-legged  races,  greased  pig, 
greased  pole,  pie-eating  contest,  watermelon  contest, 
parade  of  the  old-time  modes  of  travel  with  all  the 
old  rigs,  ox  teams,  surreys,  high-top  buggies,  two- 
wheeled  carts,  will  feature  the  day,  w’hile  Saturday 
will  be  the  speaking  by  an  old-time  spellbinder,  box¬ 
ing  by  local  contestants  and  firew'orks  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Band  concerts  are  going  on  about  all  of  the 
time,  w’hile  hot-dog  lunches  and  red  lemonade  are 
being  handed  out  in  booths  run  by  local  church  aids. 

Naturally  the  merchants  do  a  rushing  business, 
and  willingly  contribute  towards  expenses,  but  ex¬ 
penses  are  mostly  met  by  a  percentage  of  receipts 
from  the  booths.  The  biggest  thing  is  not  the  oodles 
of  fun  along  old-time  lines,  not  the  x’eturn  of  people 
w’ho  once  called  the  village  home,  although  they 
come  from  hundreds  of  miles,  not  the  thousands  of 
visitors,  although  they  come  from  the  farms  and 
cities  by  droves,  but  the  awakening  effect  upon  the 
village  itself.  Naturally  the  residents  make  a  great 
cleaning  and  furbishing,  so  that  streets  and  homes 
fairly  shine  with  cleanliness ;  naturally  a  shabby 
house  stands  out  like  a  sore  thumb ;  so  that  the  own- 
er  is  constrained  to  paint  and  repair;  naturally  folks 
clean  up  weeds  and  refuse  and  plan 
the  planting  of  shrubs  and  flowers  to 
make  the  village  more  attractive  for 
the  homecoming.  A  spirit  of  pride  is 
awakened,  and  good-natured  rivalry  in 
home  beautifying,  so  that  the  casual 
visitor  becomes  enamored  of  the  beau¬ 
ty  and  simplicity  of  village  life,  w'hile 
the  young  folks  no  longer  feel  ashamed 
to  acknowTedge  the  village  as  their 
home. 

Anyone  who  has  made  the  least 
study  of  changing  conditions  in  our 
cities  knows  that  hordes  of  unassimi¬ 
lated  foreigners  with  low'  standards  of 
morality  have  almost  driven  our  native 
American  stock  out  of  the  industries, 
so  that  our  hope  for  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  lies  in  the  villages  and 
on  the  farms  where  dwell  the  real 
Americans.  Anything  we  can  do  to 
foster  that  life  is  an  aid  in  making 
the  foundations  of  our  government  se¬ 
cure.  I  know'  that  many  village  resi¬ 
dents  read  The  It.  N.-Y.  To  them  I 
recommend  the  homecoming  as  the 
greatest  aid  to  village  grow'th  and 
prosperity  of  which  I  know’.  l.  benjamin  kebek. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Potato  Seedballs 

THE  present  season  seems  to  be  more  than  usually 
favorable  for  the  production  of  true  seeds  in  the 
potato.  At  any  rate,  the  number  of  inquiries  about 
the  value  of  true  seeds  has  been  larger  than  usual. 
No  one  seems  to  know  the  conditions  that  favor  seed- 
ball  production.  Many  persons  think  that  low’  tem¬ 
perature  is  an  important  factor,  but  opposed  to  this 
idea  is  the  fact  that  I  have  been  getting  a  good  set 
of  seed  in  the  greenhouse  where  temperatures  go  up 
to  90  or  100  degrees  practically  every  day  that  the 
sun  shines. 

rPhe  exact  effect  of  various  conditions  on  seed  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  easy  to  determine,  because  it  is  so  dif¬ 
ficult  to  maintain  identical  conditions  for  several 
w'eeks  at  a  time.  I  am  not  aware  that  anyone  has 
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Village  Homecoming  in  Michigan 

THIS  county  has  three  cities  of  over  10,000,  and 
one  of  a  little  less,  wliich-for  many  years  grew  at 
the  expense  of  the  villages,  but  of  late  things  have 
taken  a  healthful  change.  Our  11  villages  have 
awakened  from  their  somnolence  and  taken  on  the 
bustling  air  of  the  city,  w'ithout  losing  the  neighbor¬ 
ly  charm  which  is  their  chief  attraction.  The  chief 
factor  in  this  change  for  the  better  has  been  the 
homecoming  inaugurated  some  few  years  ago.  As 
the  writer  well  knows,  there  are  hundreds  of  villages 
which  are  practically  dead  because  they  have  little 
excuse  for  existence,  and  no  attraction  to  hold  their 
young  people.  I  can  close  my  eyes  and  picture  vil¬ 
lages  of  that  type  by  the  score  in  New'  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  besides  my  own  State  of  Michigan. 
It  is  with  the  hope  that  this  might  be  of  aid  that  I 
write  about  the  homecomings. 

The  idea  probably  originated  wfith  a  mother  who 
was  hungry  for  a  sight  of  her  children  who  had 
migrated  to  far  places.  At  first  it  took  the  form  of 
a  public  urge  to  w’rite  the  folks  w'ho  had  formerly 
lived  in  the  village,  and  invite  them  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  the  old  home.  It  has  gradually  developed 
into  a  celebration  which  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
country  fair  and  a  carnival  combined,  with  none  of 
the  objectionable  features  W'hich  sometimes  char¬ 
acterized  those  things.  They  are  held  in  the  early 
Fall,  as  this  is  the  time  when  farm  work  is  the  least 
rushing  and  a  hint  of  Fall  has  brought  about  delight¬ 
ful  weather.  A  local  committee  has  complete  charge, 
stands  and  concessions  are  run  entirely  by  local  peo¬ 
ple,  with  no  fakers  and  gamblers  allowed  on  the 
streets.  A  fair  is  held  in  some  vacant  building  at 
which  local  folks  exhibit  the  best  in  flowers,  fruits 
and  produce,  w'hile  either  in  the  same  or  another 


I  Turned  Old  Apple  Trees  into  Cash 

LAST  year  I  found  in  my  orchard  a  number  of  old 
apple  trees  which  had  passed  their  period  of 
usefulness  as  fruit  bearers.  These  trees  w’ere  too 
burly  and  cross  grained  to  be  of  any  value  to  me  ex¬ 
cept  for  stove  wood,  but  while  cutting  them  down,  a 
local  blacksmith,  w’ho  manufactures  implement  han¬ 
dles,  etc.,  visited  our  farm  and  found  in  the  tough 
old  apple  w'ood  the  very  kind  of  material  he  w'anted. 

Acting  upon  his  advice  I  cut  the  trunks  into  logs, 
four  feet  in  length,  let  them  season  for  three  months, 
then  hauled  them  to  his  shop.  For  the  timber  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  premium  of  5  per  cent  over  the  current 
price  of  standard  material,  which,  when  the  saw¬ 
ing  was  done,  amounted  to  $28.50.  The  cost  of  de¬ 
livery  by  truck  w’as  $4.50.  This  left  me  a  clear 
profit  of*  $24  for  my  old  apple  trees,  and  I  still  had 
the  tops  and  trimmings  for  fuel. 

I  have  since  learned  that  there  is  always  a  steady 
market  for  apple,  plum,  pear  and  cherry  wood; 
especially  when  it  is  aged  and  well-seasoned.  The 
material  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  lumber 
mills  and  supply  shops,  and  a  farmer  loses  many 
extra  dollars  w'hen  he  fails  to  turn  it  into  cash. 
Ohio.  f.  a.  cozens. 


Eat  the  Frogs 

IN  REPLY  to  the  inquiry  about  “Noisy  Frogs”  by 
W.  J.  P,  on  page  1046,  I  w’ould  suggest  that  if  he 
has  never  tried  eating  frogs  he  begin  at  once.  In 
my  opinion  frogs’  hindlegs  far  excel  chickdn,  and  if 
there  are  any  high-class  eating  places  near-hy  he  will 
have  no  trouble  in  establishing  a  market  for  all  he 
can  catch. 

In  some  localities  this  is  a  business  in  itself.  Hos¬ 
pitals  especially  are  glad  to  get  them.  If  building  up 
a  market  I  would  suggest  that  the  j)ond  might  be 
stocked  with  fish  and  also  add  squab  raising  to  the 
business. 

Dressing  frogs  is  easy  and  simple  when  once  you 
learn  how.  Cut  a  slit  in  the  skin  on  the  back,  talc¬ 
ing  hold  of  the  skin  with  a  small  pair  of  pliers.  Give 
one  jerk  and  the  skin  will  slip  off.  Just  save  the 
hind  legs  and  give  the  rest  to  the  cats,  w'hich  they 
surely  enjoy. 

On  our  40-acre  ranch  we  have  two  artesian  wells, 
the  surplus  water  from  which  flows  into  irrigating 
ditches.  These  make  a  fine  place  for  frogs,  and  the 
music  from  their  orchestra,  which  I  prefer  to  jazz, 
has  lulled  me  to  sleep  many  a  night  after  a  strenuous 
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Complete  Water  Service 


Never  bought  such  a 
Suction  Plant  value. 
Simple,  durable  and 
smooth  in  action.  No  belts  to 
cause  trouble.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation.  Capacity  300 
gallons  per  hour.  Simply  open 
the  faucet  and  the  water  runs. 


We  can  furnish  a  complete  line 
of  other  styles  and  sizes  of  water 
systems,  septic  tanks,  water  soft¬ 
eners,  drinking  cups  for  stock. 
Write  for  complete  literature. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
IS  Keefe  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


GOLDEN  RULE 


TREES,  VINES 
and  PLANTS 

We  offer  you  unexcelled 
guaranteed  true  to  name 
Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum  and  Cherry  Trees. 
Thousands  of  select 
Grape  Vines,  Raspberry 
and  Blackberry  Plants. 
Our  line  of  Shade  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Roses  and 
Shrubbery  is  most  com¬ 
plete  in  variety  and 
quality.  Fall  is  an  ideal 
time  for  planting  all 
Hardy  Trees,  Vines  and 
Plants.  Get  our  Planters’ 
Guide,  Catalog  and  Price  List, 
your  copy  is  free  to  you.  Write 
for  it  today.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  to  every  customer  or  their  money  back. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 
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TREES  bulb1S 


I  RLLJ  BULBS 
Fot*  Fall  Plant irifiC 


Plant  evergreens,  fruit  trees,  shrubs, 
bulbs,  this  Fall — enjoy  them  next  year. 
Buy  direct  from  grower,  get  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  healthy,  true-to-name  stock,  and 
save  money.  Catalog  now  ready.  Write 
for  your  copy  today. 

Free  delivery  to  your  door — see  catalog. 
Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

1 4  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Send  fbn  FREE  Cafafo 
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Flower  and  Berry  Plants 

for  September  and  October  Planting 

235  varieties  of  Hollyhocks,  Columbines,  Delphiniums, 
Oriental  Poppies,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Irises,  Anemones  and 
other  Perennial  Flower  Plants  that  live  outdoors  during 
winter  and  will  bloom  next  summer  and  every  summer 
for  many  years.  Also  Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Asparagus, 
Grape  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 

■  O  np  This  small  notice  of  the  most  wonderful 
I  Iris  bargain  in  the  world  is  not  lost  if 
you  see  it.  Think  of  it  :  20  different  varieties  of 

gorgeous  flowered  Irises,  labeled  and  postpaid  for  only 
91.  Six  orders  for  only  S5.  Very  Special:  1  Am- 
bassadeur;  I  Mother  of  Pearl  and  1  Gov.  Hughes  for 
only  SI.  Six  orders  for  only  35.  Mixed  Irises  only 
S3. 50  per  100,  postpaid.  Tell  your  neighbors.  Irises 
beautify  the  Garden  when  it  is  bare  of  other  color, 
Irises  will  grow  in  all  soils  anywhere.  Orders  filled  now. 
Circular  free.  A.  B  .  KATKAMIER,  MACEOON,  N.  Y 

“NORTHERN  GROWN  PERENNIALS’’ 

Try  our  Northern  Grown  Perennials,  they  are  always 
strong  in  vitality  and  full  of  PEP.  Nearly  200  varieties 
to  select  from.  Free  catalogues  on  Strawfiowers  and 
Perennials  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

CHEQUAMEG0N  FLOWER  GARDENS,  V.  E.  Brubaker,  Mgr.,  Waihburn.Wii. 

Very  Large  Asparagus  Roots 

Five  years  old.  Washington.  Will  bear  good  crop  next 
summer.  SI  .90  per  dozen;  $1  0.90  per  100.  Postpaid. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY 

We  will  soon  begin  to  dig  ourbulbs  and  our  Fall  price  list 
will  offer  some  real  digging-time  bargains.  Write  for  it. 

DARWIN  TULIPS— in  mixed  colors— S 2. 50  Per  100 

Prepaid  East  of  the  Mississippi. 

FIRTIICLIFFE  GARDENS,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES,  100 -$4.00 

C«co,  20— S4.  Cal.  Privet,  18  to  21  inches,  100— S3. 50, 
12  to  18  inches,  100— S2.50.  1  00  Barberry,  9  to  10  inches, 

SS  per  100.  All  first.  Post  or  express  prepaid.  Bargain 
List  free.  BARNHART’S  NURSERY  -  Beltsville,  Md. 


5,000  WINDOW  SASH 

Less  than  Cost  of  Glass 
Used  in  Government  Army  Base 

THE  glass  alone  in  this  sash  would  cost  more  than 
we  ask  for  the  entire  sash.  Each  sash  contains 
6  panes  of  glass  10  by  15  inches.  Size  of  sash  overall, 
3i%  x  31%  inches. 

Price  in  lots  of  100  or  more . 60c  each 

Price  in  lots  of  60  or  more  . 65e  each 

Price  in  lots  of  12  or  more . TOe  each 

Price  in  lots  of  6  or  more . 75c  each 

Mail  Orders  Filled  Promptly 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO..  Cresskill,  N.  J. 

Lumber  and  sash  circular  sent  on  request. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


day.  If  you  doubt  it,  when  on  your  vaca¬ 
tion  trip  of  “seeing  America  first,”  stop 
and  see  us.  o.  a.  powers. 

Ada  Co.,  Idaho. 


In  the  Champlain  Valley 

(Editorial  Correspondence) 

Part  III 

The  lunch  by  Lake  Champlain  was 
was  worth  remembering,  also  that  view 
of  the  lake.  In  fact  there  is  no  common 
or  ordinary  scenery  along  this  lake. 
Every  sight  of  it  I  got  on  the  entire  trip 
was  striking — bluffs,  islands,  inlets,  hays, 
wooded  shores,  blue  water  on  which  one 
may  take  a  day’s  steamer  ride,  touching 
Vermont  points  and  other  places  down 
to  Montcalm  Landing,  near  the  lower 
end.  After  lunch,  while  waiting  for  the 
afternoon  tour  to  start,  we  went  down 
steep  steps  to  the  lake  and  dipped  our 
hands  in  the  cool  water. 

Our  first  stop  for  the  afternoon  was  at 
the  Judge  H.  T.  Kellogg  orchard.  This 
has  about  3,000  trees,  some  two  years  set 
and  others  about  18.  The  latter  is  a 
mixture  of  McIntosh,  Snow,  Greening, 
Northwestern  Greening  and  Baxter.  The 
last  named  is  a  handsome  apple  some¬ 
what  resembling  King  when  well  grown, 
a  good  bearer  and  considered  rather  free 
from  scab,  but  not  of  very  high  quality. 
It  appears  best  suited  in  Northern  New 
York.  The  McIntosh  in  the  Kellogg  or¬ 
chard  have  good  reputation  as  bearers. 
Some  think  that  the  mixture  of  varieties 
has  insured  pollination.  Others  consider 
that  the  location  near  the  lake  and  pro¬ 
tection  from  high  wind  by  woods  has 
helped.  The  gravelly,  well-drained  soil 
appears  about  ideal  for  orchard  use.  A 
large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on 
this  place,  as  was  the  case  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  orchards  visited. 

Rather  extensive  spray  damage  was 
noted .  in  spots.  Demonstration  was  be¬ 
ing  made  of  a  comparatively  new  type  of 
spray  apparatus,  known  as  the  Rex 
Liquid  Duster.  The  apparatus,  costing 
around  $900,  blows  the  spray  out  as 
dense  fog,  which  floats  about  and  settles 
on  the  foliage  much  the  same  as  dust,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  coverage  was  rather  better. 
The  special  point  claimed  for  this  ma¬ 
chine  is  that  the  trees  are  covered  with¬ 
out  the  force  of  the  common  powerful 
pressure  apparatus.  It  is  recognized  that, 
sometimes  at  least,  this  force  does  damage 
to  foliage.  Apple  men  from  Canada  re¬ 
ported  the  use  of  this  device  there  in 
some  localities  without  any  spray  dam¬ 
age. 

A  round  of  the  John  Sullivan  orchard 
showed  the  trees  in  good  condition.  Con¬ 
siderable  manure  has  been  used  judicious¬ 
ly- 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  of 
the  trip  was  the  young  orchard  (three 
and  four  year  set)  of  E.  N.  Lapham, 
around  6,000  trees,  three-quarters  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  the  remainder  Snow. 

In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  held  at 
the  Tavern,  in  Peru.  Addresses  were 
made  by  President  Burritt,  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  Commissioner  Pyrke  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
ex-Congressman  W.  W.  Cocks,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  State  Agricultural  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  Prof.  C.  E.  Petcli  of  the  Que¬ 
bec  Pomological  Society.  Prof.  H.  B. 
Tukey,  of  the  State  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  conducted  the  question  box. 

w.  w.  n. 


The  Pesky  Squash  Borer 

This  year  I  am  bothered  the  worst  ever 
by  squash-borers ;  I  have  found  as  many 
as  five  in  one  stalk.  Can  you  give  me 
any  information  as  to  what  the  habits 
of  the  adults  are,  particularily  so  that  I 
can  recognize  them?  Is  there  no  way  of 
preventing  the  laying  of  eggs  in  the  vines, 
and  of  killing  the  larvae  when  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  they  are  at  work?  h.  p.  p. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 

There  is  no  known  way  of  repelling 
the  adult  that  lays  these  eggs.  This  moth 
is  about  an  inch  wide  when  the  wings  are 
extended  and  is  quite  showy,  with  colors 
of  olive  brown,  orange,  red  and  black. 
The  eggs  are  laid  from  May  to  July,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  locality. 

It  is  sometimes  possible  -to  save  vines 
by  examination  of  the  stems,  and  where 
any  show  signs  of  a  lighter  color  or  are 
a  trifle  softer  than  at  other  places,  cut 
that  part  of  the  stem  open  lengthwise, 
spreading  the  opening  slightly,  and  remove 
the  grub  or  kill  him  in  the  burrow,  if  more 
convenient.  Then  throw  a  little  earth 
on  this  cut  place  and  there  is  a  fair 
chance  that  the  vines  will  continue  to 
grow  unless  too  far  gone.  In  such  a 
case  as  you  mention,  where  there  are  so 
many  in  a  vine,  quick  and  thorough  work 


will  be  necessary  to  save  any  such  vine, 
but  anyway,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  out 
and  destroy  these  grubs  so  as  to  prevent 
their  turning  into  the  parent  which  lays 
the  egg.  _ 

That  is  one  method  of  protection  and 
another  is  clearing  up  and  burning  all 
refuse  of  spash  vines  in  the  Fall,  and  late 
plowing  of  the  ground,  so  that  many  of 
these  pupae  which  are  in  the  ground  will 
be  disturbed  and  turned  up  with  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  weather.  This  method  of  cutting 
out  the  borers  is  really  more  practical 
than  might  at  first  sound,  and  if  the  vines 
are  watched  closely,  it  is  possible  to  save 
many  of  them. 


Handling  Strawberry 
Runners 

On  new  strawberry  plants  set  in  the 
Spring,  runners  developed.  Can  these 
latter  be  cut  off,  dug  up  and  set  out,  say 
early  in  September  to  increase  bed? 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa.  '  h.  w.  l. 

Runners  for  a  new  strawberry  bed  may 
be  taken  from  the  plants  set  in  Spring, 
after  the  new  runners  get  well  rooted, 
so  that  they  have  strength  enough  to  be 
removed  from  the  parent  plants.  If  they 
can  be  set  nearby,  so  that  when  taken  up 
with  a  ball  of  earth  they  may  be  put  in 
the  new  places  without  disturbing  the 
roots,  they  will  grow  right  along  and 
make  fruiting  plants  next  year.  First 
runners,  that  is,  those  nearest  the  parent 
plant,  are  usually  the  best,  but  if  plants 
are  rather  scarce  the  second  or  third 
runners  will  also  develop  in  very  good 
shape. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  a  little  mulch 
on.  the  bed  after  ground  is  frozen  in  the 
Winter.  This  is  not  to  protect  it  from 
the  cold,  hut  to  prevent  the  freezing  and 
thawing  which  comes  in  late  Winter, 
when_  the  snow  comes  off  and  the  sun 
is  bright  during  the  day.  Under  those 
circumstances  the  roots  will  be  heaved 
out  considerably,  so  a  mulch  of  coarse 
manure  or  even  trash  and  small  bushes 
is  useful. 


It  would  be  a  great  help  toward  keep¬ 
ing  the  churchyard  in  good  order  if  others 
would  follow  the  example  of  those  who 
clip  the  grass  on  their  own  graves.  — 
Credited  by  the  Boston  Transcript  to 
parish  paper.” 
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You’ll  Do  More 
Playing — With 
Running  Water 


SAVE  yourself  an  hour  a  day— 
the  time  you  spend  going  to 
and  .from  the  well — and  use  it  in 
play  and  recreation. 

Save  yourself  all  the  hard  drudg¬ 
ery  of  pumping  every  drop  of 
water  that  you  use  for  washing, 
cooking,  bathing  and  a  hundred 
other  things  —  and  enjoy  your 
added  hour  of  play. 

You  can  play  more— at  a  cost  of 
only  2c  a  day  —  by  installing  a 
Deming  Marvel  Home  Water 
System.  It’s  the  cheapest  fun 
you’ll  ever  have.  Let  us  tell  you 
all  about  it  today.  Call  or  write. 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  COMPANY 
126  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

J.  F.  CONANT 
Railway  Terminal  Warehouse 
Green  Island,  Troy,  New  York 

ROOT,  NEAL  &  COMPANY 
178  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York 

L.  F,  BEERS  ^ , 

8  N.  Water  Street  | 

Rochester,  New  York 

CHAS.  J.  JAGER  COMPANY 
15  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

STEPHEN  B.  CHURCH 
Seymour,  Conn. 


PUMPS 


Special  Offer 


Powerful,  economical  —  from  wood  saw  to 
churn.  MakeB  car  easy  to  crank.  Fits  any 
model;  no  holes  to  drill;  attach  in  few  minutes; 
does  not  affect  steering.  Will  not  overheat. 
FH21FF  Send  name  today  forfreeliterature 
■  on  this  latest,  guaranteed  improved 

power.  Try  i  1 16  days  on  your  Ford  at  our  risk. 
E-Z  POWER  MFG.  C0„  Boi  75  Htchlson,  Kansas 


LIME  YOUR  LAND 

THIS  FALL 

to  get  better  crops  next  year.  Prices  are  low. 
Buy  a  carload,  use  it  daily  in  the  stables. 
Buy  “Phoenix”  brand  for  best  results.  Order 
now  for  October  shipments. 

JAMES  C.  CASE.  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


Once  Used 

Good,  clean  peach  or  tomato 
carriers,  complete  with  six  Gqt. 
tills,  divider  and  lid.  Bushel 
stave  baskets,  hampers,  onion 
crates,  egg  cases,  barrels.  All 
kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
packages. 

I  LET  US  QUOTE  YOU. 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc, 
Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  . 2.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly  . 1-25 

Parmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  . i-50 

Feeds  aud  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  . ’  4-50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard . 5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J- 

Dillon  . i-00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  . 3-00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  . 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Protection  for  throat 
and  lungs 

Gleaning  out  hen  houses  and 
treating  poultry  for  lice  are  always 
disagreeable  tasks.  Unless  you 
protect  yourself,  you  can’t  help 
breathing  in  dust  and  germs  that 
irritate  your  throat  and  lungs. 

Why  submit  to  this  needless  dis¬ 
comfort?  Why  risk  your  health? 
Dr.  Willson’s  Dust  and  Spray 
Mask  gives  you  complete  protec¬ 
tion.  Allows  free  breathing.  Wear 
it  when  you’re  doing  any  dusty 
work  —  or  when  you  work  with 
poisonous  sprays  I  Priced  at  $2.25. 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
write  to  us  and  we  will  send  it 
C.O.D.  Address  Willson  Goggles, 
Inc.,  209  Washington  Street,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

DR.  WILLSON’S 
DUST  AND 
SPRAY  MASK 

Dr.  Willson’s  Dust  and  Spray  Masks  are 
recommended  by  Du  Pont  in  using  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  their  Semesan  Seed  Disinfectant  Dusts. 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


It  is  a  Champion  all  right,  measured  in  abil¬ 
ity  to  thresh  fast  and  clean,  in  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  owner,  and  in  the  small  amount 
of  power  required  to  operate  it. 

Take  the  12-bar  cylinder,  the  large  number 
of  teeth  in  cylinder,  the  pitchfork  action  of 
agitating  the  straw,  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings,  Rockwood  Drive  Pulleys,  the  unexcelled 
cleaning  system,  the  superior  windstacker 
fan,  the  sturdy'  steel  construction,  and  you 
have  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  called 
“The  Champion.”  The  Little  Thresher  that 
fights  for  the  last  grain. 

Write  for  additional  information 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Fanners. 

DON’T  BE  ATOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


/  “Best  tool  L  have 
on  the  farm'.’sasys 
Edmund  bebster.Slocum.R.I. 


This  is  the  ideal  one  horse  disk 
harrow  for  market  gardeners,  truck 
-farmers,  florists,  nurserymen,  etc. 
U  ,  .  v/iite  for  low  price  on  the  Utility 

Marrow  also  valuable  illustrated  FREE  BOOK  The 
oil  and  Its  Tillage  and  complete  catalog  of  Clark 
Cutaway  Disk  Harrows  for  horses  and  tractors.  O 
LijECUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.  32  MAIN  ST  HIGGANUM.  CONN.  I 


Canvas  Covers 


1  x  12  ft.,  *5.  Heavy  waterproof, 

nr  ,  - *7.  HAY  CAPS,  60o  up.  Write 

or  samples.  STANLEY  CO.,  359  Broadway,  N.  Y.C. 


U.  S.  HEADQUARTERS 

Imported  Arms,  Ammunition  &  Parts 

1  Mauser  -  Luger  -  Merkel  Bros.  ■  Mannlicher,  - 

L  fabrique  National*  -  Webley  -  Scott,  etc. 

a  Full  line  American  Arms  &  Ammunition 

I  (.L*rKe*t  »t°ck  in  Arneria  of  fine  neui  Riflei,  Trap,  Field  Gunt, 
M  ‘de  Arms,!  arget,  Air  Pistol*.  ,Springfield*Re*tocked.  'Expert 
Send  25c  in  stamps  for  128  page  Arm*  Catalog. 


^.F.Stoegeri  i  nc.  New  York,  N.Y 

509  Fifth  Avenue  (at  42 r.d  St.y 
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Restoring  Stripped  Soil 

I  have  been  stripping  a  portion  of  land 
of  soil  and  top  soil  for  use  in  greenhouse. 
Would  Crimson  clover  stand  the  Winter 
of  this  region  and  do  well  to  make  up 
for  top  soil  taken  off?  Is  there  some 
better  seeding  for  plowing  under  for  this 
location?  j.  L.  Y. 

Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

Crimson  clover  is  not  reliably  hardy  in 
your  locality.  In  fact,  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  live  over  Winter  much 
north  _  of  Philadelphia,  but  it  sometimes 
does  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  and  we 
have  had  some  reports  of  saving  it 
through  cold  Winters  in  Connecticut. 
Something  depends  on  the  soil,  lay  of  the 
land  and  how  the  Spring  may  act. 

The  only  plant  we  know  that  would 
make  a  heavy  bulk  of  humus,  and  yet 
be  entirely  hardy,  is  rye.  That  may  be 
sown  any  time,  and  will  make  quite  a 
good  bulk  of  material  to  plow  under.  It 
would  pay  under  the  conditions  you  men¬ 
tion,  to  use  a  little  fertilizer  on  the  rye. 
That  would  help  give  it  a  start  so  that 
you  might  get  quite  a  little  more  bulk 
than  otherwise. 

In  a  very  late  Fall  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  sow  Crimson  clover  by  the 
first  of  September.  Let  it  go  six  weeks 
or  two  months,  if  the  Fall  is  late  enough, 
then  turn  it  under  and  sow  rye.  Unless 
the  cold  weather  starts  quickly  this  rye 
will  get  some  root  hold,  so  that  the  ground 
will  have  a  slight  covering  during  the 
Winter  and  make  quite  a  strong  growth  in 
Spring  that  can  be  plowed  under  also. 


Moving  Asparagus  and 
Rhubarb 

Can  asparagus  plants  be  transplanted, 
and  when  is  the  best  time  in  the  year  to 
do  it?  Can  the  same  be  also  done  with 
rhubarb  ?  w.  E.  A. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Asparagus  plants  of  much  size  are  not 
easily  transplanted,  as  they  make  a  vast 
amount  of  roots,  and  in  getting  them  up, 
one  is  likely  to  mutilate  the  roots  so  badly 
that  the  plants  will  be  set  back  quite 
severely.  Either  Fall  or  Spring  is  the 
suitable  time  to  do  this  work.  There  is 
some  advantage  in  Fall  setting,  as  the 
ground  is  usually  in  fairly  good  condi¬ 
tion  then,  while  in  early  Spring,  it  may 
be  wet  and  soggy  until  quite  late.  We 
consider  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  make 
a  new  bed  of  one-year  asparagus  plants 
than.  to  attempt  transplanting  old  ones, 
and  in  setting  plants,  none  but  the  strong 
appearing,  thrifty  ones  should  be  used. 

Rhubarb  clumps  may  be  divided  and 
reset  in  Fall  or  Spring.  Use  plenty  of 
manure  or  fertilizer,  though  not  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  roots,  with  both  rhubarb 
and  asparagus. 


Weedy  Strawberries 

You  are  so  ready  to  answer  questions, 
I  thought  I  would  ask  in  regard  to  my 
strawberry  patch.  I  have  one-half  acre 
of  strawberries:  kept  the  weeds  all  out 
till  it  got  full  of  runners,  then  I  could 
not  pull  them  any  more.  I  cut  the  weed. 
Should  I  take  them  out  now  or  leave 
them?  G.  H.  G. 

Northampton  Co.,  Pa. 

When  weeds  get  into  a  strawberry 
field  like  this,  they  cannot  be  pulled  with¬ 
out  damaging  the  plants.  One  plan 
often  followed  in  such  cases  is  to  plow 
two  furrows  together,  run  a  cultivator 
over  to  level  down  the  ridge,  and  let  the 
runners  come  out  on  the  soft  ground. 
This  will  produce  a  sort  of  makeshift 
new  bed.  Another  method  is  to  let  the 
bed  go  as  it  is  for  a  year,  merely  pulling 
out  such  weeds  as  have  tap  roots.  If 
the  strawberry  plants  are  quite  thrifty, 
they  may  produce  a  fair  crop  next  season, 
and  there  is  a  little  compensation  in 
these  weeds,  as  they  will  keep  the  fruit 
clean. 


Experience  with  Oyster 
Shell  Scale 

I  want  to  give  my  experience  with 
oyster  shell  scale.  I  do  not  regard  lime- 
sulphur  as  the  treatment.  I  spraved 
with  lime-sulphur  eight  or  10  years,  and 
the  scale  did  not  abate,  but  grew  worse. 
I  sprayed  with  oil  emulsion  two  years 
and  the  oyster  shell  scale  is  all  gone.  I 
spray  in  Spring  when  buds  begin  to  swell, 
or  dormant.  g.  f.  k. 

Defiance  Co.,  Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — ‘Where  this  scale  is  on  large 
limbs,  as  often  occurs,  a  scrubbing  brush 
and  strong  soap  solution  is  a  quick  rem¬ 
edy  for  one  or  two  trees. 


That  Kidney  Potato 

On  page  1072  L.  B.  R.  mentions  th 
lie  has  eaten  potatoes  all  over  the  Stat 
and  thought  he  knew  every  kind  of  p 
tato,  and  has  been  asked  about  a  “kidne; 
potato  by  a  New  Jersey  reader.  I  doi 
know  about  cooking  in  milk  ;  that  is  nc 
to  me,  but  I  do  know  that  45  to  50  yea 
ago  in  London,  England,  Hampshire,  t 
Ash  Leaf  Kidney  potato  was  consider 
the  best  early  potato  and  was  in  for 
like  a  pigs  kidney,  foliage  like  the  a, 
tree.^  It  was  a  good  cooker,  fine  in  flavc 
m  rich  land  a  good  cropper.  i.  e.  c. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  outstanding  ability  of  the 
Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread  Bal¬ 
loon  to  translate  engine-  and  brak¬ 
ing-power  into  positive  getaway 
and  stop  is  a  plus  value  built  into  a 
tire  remarkable  for  its  economy, 
dependability  and  good  looks 


"Service  begins  at  home” 

The  Goodyear  Dealer  in  your  town  believes 
that  you  will  appreciate  a  square  deal. 

So  he  translates  the  vague  word  “Service,, 

into  action  that  pays  you  real  dividends. 

When  you  buy  a  Goodyear  Tire  from  him 
he  provides  you  the  finest  tire  the  world 
affords. 

He  sells  it  to  you  at  a  fair  price,  which  gives 
him  a  living  profit  and  you  a  good  value. 

He  makes  sure  you  get  the  right  size  and 
type  of  tire  for  your  car,  mounts  it  on  the 
rim  for  you,  fills  it  with  air.  $ 

His  service  ” begins  at  home”  but  it  also  goes 
along  with  you  on  the  road  until  your  tire 
has  delivered  you  the  last  low-cost  mile 
built  into  it  at  the  factory. 


Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit y  ou  — whether  you  want  I 
the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Goodyear,  the  l 
most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  thoroughly  § 
dependable  but  lower-priced  Goodyear  Pathfinder  \ 


The  Greatest  Name  in  Rubber 
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The  Farm  Woman  at  the 
Fair 

At  half-past  eight  the  crowd  was  al¬ 
ready  there,  filling  the  paths.  A  great 
many  people  were  taking  the  same  ad¬ 
vantage  at  once,  that  of  getting  in  early 
to  escape  the  heat  which  had  been  exces¬ 
sive  on  preceding  days.  The  great  bottle 
of  milk  had  begun  pouring  over,  but  they 
caught  the  grooms  putting  crimps  in  the 
horses’  tails  and  surprised  the  valets  of 
the  dairy  cattle  at  their  rubbing,  wash¬ 
ing  and  powdering.  This  was  justified  if 
the  appearance  of  the  cattle  justifies  the 
aping  of  modernism.  By  the  time  their 
charges  were  ready  for  the  judging  ring, 
they  were  in  a  state  of  sleekness  that  put 
man  himself  to  the  blush.  It  is  then  the 
duty  of  the  judges  to  discover  some  fault 
in  the  make-up  of  these  animals,  either 
nature’s  or  man’s  defect,  which  will  al¬ 
low  them  to  give  a  decision  with  some 
foundation.  Judges  must  have  good  eye¬ 
sight  and  be  able  to  split  hairs. 

There  was  music  everywhere.  It  could 
not  be  seen  in  the  making  except  when 
the  band  played  or  the  orchestra  in  the 
Woman’s  Building  struck  up,  but  it  was 
there  nevertheless  in  all  the  main  rooms. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  Wagner’s  Tannliauser 
coming  down  to  us,  for  I  did  not  expect 
to  hear  it  at  the  State  Fair,  and  in  such 
fine  volume. 

“O,  is  that  where  the  bees  make  their 
honey?”  said  a  surprised  man  in  the 
crowd  around  the  bee  demonstrator.  An¬ 
other  voice  assured  someone,  “The  bees — 
they  know  that  man.”  Another  voice  as¬ 
serted  that  it  would  not  change  places 
with  the  bee  man  for  all  the  money  in 
New  York  State,  which  sounded  ex¬ 
travagant  as  well  as  emphatic.  The  bee 
man  seemed  .to  be  enjoying  himself  there 
in  the  screen  cage.  Ilis  hat  was  off  and 
his  sleeves  rolled  up  though  hundreds  of 
bees  were  dissatisfied  and  looking  for  a 
way  out.  He  seemed  perfectly  calm  even 
with  many  bees  on  the  lower  hem  of  his 
trouser  legs — running  along  his  fingers, 
too.  Occasionally  he  stepped  on  a  bee, 
and  there  was  no  come  back  for  the  bee 
at  least,  for  none  of  his  comrades  paid 
any  attention  to  his  demise.  I  wondered 
what  the  bees  thought  about  the  wdiole  af¬ 
fair,  the  crowd,  the  screen,  the  strange 
place.  Further  on  were  masses  of  flowers 
and  many  of  them  were  no  doubt  worry¬ 
ing  over  lost  business,  although  they  did 
not  transfer  their  troubles  to  their  lord 
and  master,  the  bee  man.  “I  cannot  tell 
you  why  they  do  not  sting  me,  but  I  can 
tell  you  when  they  do,”  he  said  to  the 
waiting  crowd,  many  of  whom  moved  on, 
tired  of  waiting  to  see  him  grow  his  beard 
of  bees. 

Farmers  of  Seneca  County  who  do  not 
live  in  the  clay  section  were  surprised  to 
see  that  their  county  had  taken  first  prize 
on  its  grain  exhibit.  Seneca  County  is  as 
extremely  light-soiled  as  it  is  heavy.  In 
the  grain  sections  they  tell  of  gathering 
the  dinner  parsnips  out  in  the  garden 
with  a  pickax.  I  happen  to  know  that 
it  is  true.  This  kind  of  soil  grows  re¬ 
markable  grain,  and  the  only  trouble  is 
that  it  confines  itself  to  grain  and  hay 
most  exclusively.  That  is  usually  the 
story  behind  good  grain  yields.  _  Cortland 
had  "second  place  with  a  combination  of 
millet,  milk  and  eggs. 

There  was  a  large  display  of  amateur- 
grown  flowers  and  even  more  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  brand.  There  were  so  many 
Gladioli  that  one  forgot  individual 
bunches  in  the  mass.  I  stepped  up  to  a 
lively  looking  woman  grower  and  asked, 
“What  do  you  call  it,  ‘Gladi-o-lus’  or 
‘Glad-i-olus’?”  A  woman  standing  by 
said,  “O,  the  right  way  is  ‘Glad-dahlias.’  ” 
But  the  grower  wrinkled  her  brow  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  said,  “It  is  popularly  called 
‘Gladi-o-lus’  but  the  right  pronunciation 
is  ‘Glad-dye-o-lus’  with  the  accent  on  the 
‘dye’.”  If  you  practice  the  right  pro¬ 
nunciation  you  will  be  taken  for  a  school 
teacher. 

The  Home  Bureau  of  Genesee  County 
came  off  with  the  first  prize  on  an  exhibit 
based  on  school  lunches  for  country  chil¬ 
dren.  The  4-H  boys  had  made  a  cupboard 
out  of  orange  boxes  for  their  utensils,  I 
judge,  and  there  was  a  small-sized  oil 
beater  with  a  baking  oven.  The  second 
Home  Bureau  prize  wTas  taken  by  Onon¬ 
daga  on  an  exhibit  of  pressure  canned 
fruit.  It  was  fine,  and  an  electric  light 
trained  from  the  back  shone  through 
enough  to  accentuate  the  purity  of  the 
contents.  There  was  an  exhibit  on  color 
harmony  in  dress  entered  by  Ontario 
County  which  took  third  prize.  I  did  not 
see  the  judges  nor  the  woman  who  se¬ 
lected  the  harmonious  clothing.  Perhaps 
I  could  have  understood  this  award  bet¬ 
ter  if  I  had  done  so.  Personally,  I  think 
I  should  have  given  the  prize  to  Madison 
County’s  landscaping,  or  Herkimer  s 
bouse  furnishing,  both  of  which  were 
most  excellent. 

A  farm  woman  likes  to  look  at  fine  ap¬ 
ples,  but  how  can  you  expect  her  to 
bother  to  look  at  plates  and  plates  of 
them  which  are  just  alike,  when  there  is 
no  grower’s  name  attached?  I  asked 
about  this,  but  was  told  to  go  over  in  the 
corner  and  look  on  the  records  kept  by 
the  clerk  if  I  wanted  to  know.  I  did  not 
want  to  know  badly  enough  to  spend 
broiling  minutes  hunting  over  numbers 
and  names,  and  I  think  neither  did  any 
one  elese.  The  apple  exhibit  is  almost  a 
perfect  blank  in  my  memory.  What  I 
ultimately  found  out  about  it  was  learned 
in  an  orchard  from  the  man  who  fur¬ 
nished  a  large  share  of  it,  and  this  be¬ 


cause  I  am  lucky  enough  to  have  him  as 
a  neighbor. 

Putting  the  grower's  name  on  the  plate, 
I  am  told,  would  be  simply  inviting  sus¬ 
picion  of  favoritism  among  the  judges. 
For  instance  this  year  10  barrels  of  ap¬ 
ples  were  entered  for  the  prize.  Four  of 
them  were  instantly  moved  aside  as  ex¬ 
hibiting  some  small  defect  on  the  facing, 
but  on  the  other  six  no  eliminating  defect 
was  discoverable.  So  the  judges  took  off 
the  tail  boards  and  scored  them  on  the 
tailing  out  as  well  as  the  face.  The  score 
was  exactly  even.  Then  the  judges  be¬ 
gan  to  scratch  their  heads.  If  there  had 
been  the  slightest  defect  visible  it  would 
have  served  as  an  excuse  for  preference. 
They  worked  for  a  long  time  taking  the 
apples  out  of  those  barrels  trying  to  find 
some  evidence  of  limb  rub  or  arsenic  burn 
that  would  serve  them.  The  growers  had 
done  their  work  too  well,  almost. 

The  best  farm  collection  was  offered 
the  master  prize,  $75.  It  is  based  on  the 
number  of  varieties  and  their  commercial 
value.  This  prize  was  taken  by  C.  H. 
Mills  who  entered  48  varieties.  Others 
submitted  more  varieties,  but  Mills,  of 
Sodus,  N.  Y.,  won  out  on  the  commercial 
valuation  of  the  fruit  itself.  Then  there 
was  the  best  50  apples  exhibit.  The  prize 
for  the  best  apple  was  $50  ;  second  prize, 
$40;  third  prize,  $30.  All  the  rest _  of 
the  50  best  apples  were  given  a  $20  prize. 
The  best  apple  was  grown  by  Louis  Salis¬ 
bury,  of  Phelps,  N.  Y.  To  the  ordinary 
observer  the  best  apples  in  the  show  were 
those  beautiful  reds  of  the  Williams  va¬ 
riety  down  at  the  farther  end  among  the 
best  bushel  exhibits.  Very  likely  if  one 
bit  into  them  he  would  change  his  mind, 
for  an  apple  is  most  deceitful. 

How  comic  to  bring  grapes  to  an  ex¬ 


hibit  at  this  time  of  year !  The  reds  and 
blues  and  greens  all  look  as  if  they  came 
off  the  same  vine.  Here  is  where  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  wins  out  over  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York,  partly  by  locality, 
climate,  and  partly  by  a  science  in  gir¬ 
dling,  I  am  told,  which  throws  the  vine 
into  bearing  early.  The  best  looking 
peaches  being  the  most  mature,  were  the 
Carman  and  Rochester,  and  the  first  prize 
on  these  went  also  to  C.  H.  Mills..  I  men¬ 
tion  the  names  of  the  winners  feeling  that 
others  may  enjoy  knowing  them  as  much 
as  I  do. 

Although  there  is  a  large  crop  of  apples 
in  Virginia,  most  of  the  growers  place 
New  York’s  harvest  at  about  25  per  cent 
of  normal.  Yet  the  exhibit  at  the  State 
Fair  was,  I  believe,  larger  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  fruit  was  less  mature  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  earlier  date,  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  not  so  inviting  a  spectacle  as  in 
former  years. 

Many  mothers  invested  in  the  bows  and 
arrows  at  the  Indian  camp  for  little 
folks  at  home.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight 
to  their  eyes  no  doubt,  for  gifts  like  these 
are  not  often  picked  up  on  the  fair 
grounds.  Let  us  hope  that  there  are  no 
broken  windows  at  home  on  account  of 
them.  The  State  Fair  is  not  a  very  good 
place  to  take  small  children.  Many  of 
the  little  folks  get  tired  long  before  night, 
and  they  can  see  nothing  about  them  but 
a  wall  of  moving  grown-ups  after  the 
crowding  begins.  And  anyway  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  the  little  ones 
grow  up  big  enough  to  come  to  the  State 
Fair.  MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 
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Bulbs  Grown  in  Water 

Bulbs  grown  in  water  are  unique  in 
appearance,  and  give  as  much  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  as  those  grown  in  soil. 
Hyacinths,  Paper  White  Narcissus  and 
Chinese  sacred  lilies  are  most  commonly 
grown  in  water ;  the  single  hyacinths  are 
usually  chosen,  since  the  flower  stalk  is 
more  certain  to  develop  satisfactorily 
from  neck  of  bulb. 

Select  a  low,  flat  dish,  either  cut  glass 
or  other  ware,  and  arrange  a  few  white 
or  colored  pebbles,  or  larger  stones  in  the 
bottom,  with  perhaps  a  piece  or  two  of 
wood  charcoal  to  add  variety  and  keep 
the  water  sweet.  Set  bulb  comfortably 
and  evenly  on  pebbles,  fill  dish  with  water 
and  place  in  window  or  on  stand  near 
light.  In  a  short  time  the  interesting 
growth  will  start,  and  then  the  flower 
stalks  and  flowers.  Do  not  place  bulb  in 
bottom  of  dish,  have  base  about  level 
with  rim,  or  a  little  lower,  so  the  roots 
may  have  plenty  of  room.  Keep  dish 
filled  with  pure  water.  It  may  be  well, 
once  in  a  while,  to  drain  off  water  with 
sponge  or  cloth,  or  it  may  be  poured  off 
after  roots  have  made,  a  mat  around 
pebbles. 

Hyacinths  may  be  grown  in  flat  dishes 
or  in  the  tall  white  or  colored  glasses 
made  for  that  purpose.  In  these,  no 
stones  should  be  put.  Fill  glass  -with  wa¬ 
ter,  set  bulb  in  top,  and  place  in  a  dark 
cellar  way  or  room  for  a  few  weeks  un¬ 
til  roots  and  tops  have  started.  Do  not 
place  in  strong  light  at  first,  but  let  buds 
develop  in  half  light.  The  same  may  be 
done  with  the  other  bulbs  mentioned,  if 
•one  wishes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  gash 
Chinese  sacred  lily  bulbs  as  people  used 
to  do.  BENJAMIN  KEECII. 


Where  Can 
You  Beat 
This 


Guarantee? 


IT  can’t  be  done.  No  tire  can  be  guaran¬ 
teed  for  more  than  its  life.  That’s  the 
guarantee  you  get  with  Oldfields.  No  limit 
on  time  No  limit  on  mileage.  These 
strongest,  toughest,  most  durable  of 
standard  tires  are  absolutely  guaranteed 
against  any  and  all  defects  in  material  and 
workmanship  —  guaranteed  perfect  in 
quality  for  the  life  of  the  tire — or  you  get 
a  new  tire,  paying  only  for  the  perfect 
mileage  run. 

Match  Oldfield  Tires  against  any  and 
all  standard  tires  at  any  price  —  match 
them  for  mileage,  for  toughness,  for 
traction  in  mud,  for  durability  under  coun¬ 
try  driving  conditions — and  no  standard 
tire  in  the  world  gives  a  better  account 
of  itself,  for  every  dollar  of  its  low  cost. 

Buy  Oldfield  Tires  now  at  the  lowest 
prices  on  record.  Oldfields  were  once 
called  "the  rich  man’s  tire”  —  motorists 
gladly  paid  an  extra  price  for  the  extra 
quality.  But  today — with  all  the  resources 
of  Birestone  back  of  them — and  with  the 
economy  of  distribution  through  30,000 
Firestone  dealers — you  can  buy  Oldfield 
Tires  anywhere  a vbelow  the  market! 


Here  are  prices  that  speak  for  themselves! 
First  quality,  long  mileage  tires  are  now 
sold  at  prices  like  these: 

30x314  29x4.40/21  am  Oa 

CORJD  BALLOON 

31x5.25/21  aa 

BALLOON 


|1re*tors«  Built 

r  ■'*  r 

— the  generously  oversized,  husky  Fire¬ 
stone-built  leader  of  the  medium  price 
field — gives  long  service  and  comfort¬ 
able  riding  on  country  roads.  Look 
at  these  prices: 

30  x  31/2 
CORD 

$5.55 

29  x  4.40/21 
BALLOON 

$6.70 

31x5.25/21 
BALLOON 

$10.95 


niuiwi  11 


Greatest  bargains  ever  offered  in  low 
price  field  for  small 
cars.  Firestone  concen¬ 
trates  on  two  sizes — 
^  that’s  why  you  get  so 
much  quality  at  low¬ 
est  prices  in  history: 

CORD  $4*M 
29x4,40/21  Ag 
BALLOON  *9 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  .  .  . 
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Some  Principles  of  Soil 
Fertility 

Part  Y 

Phosphorus,  a  World  Romance 

The  first  reference  to  this  substance  in 
modern  times  was  recorded  less  than  300 
years  ago.  The  world,  however,  has  been 
learning  and  forgetting  things  for  a  long 
while,  so  it  is  presumptuous  to  say  that 
no  one  before  that  had  discovered  phos¬ 
phorus.  The  “wisdom  of  the  ancients” 
may  have  contained  it,  as  it  did  many  of 
our  modern  ideas,  hints  of  which  we  run 
across  in  digging  up  ruins.  Excavations 
where  the  ancient  city  of  Ur  of  the  Chal¬ 
dees  stood  have  brought  up  records  that 
in  those  times  there  was  a  milk  distribu¬ 
tion  problem  requiring  investigation  and 
regulation  by  law,  all  of  which  has  a 
familiar  sound  to  us  now. 

The  discovery  of  America  was  not  real¬ 
ly  a  discovery,  though  it  was  news  to 
European  fifteenth  century  life.  So  it  is 
more  than  possible  that  phosphorus, 
which  concerns  so  largely  the  economics 
of  life  and  growth,  was  known  and 
studied  in  remote  times. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  were 
various  theories  about  phosphorus,  which 
was  believed  to  be  found  only  in  the  or¬ 
ganized  bodies  of  animals  and  plants. 
About  1750,  phosphoric  acid  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  compound  of  phosphorus  and 
oxygen — two  parts  of  phosphorus  and 
five  parts  of  oxygen,  expressed  by  the 
symbol  P20'.  A  chemist  by  heating  the 
substance  now  known  as  phosphoric  acid 
with  charcoal  learned  its  nature  and  re¬ 
covered  the  two  parts  of  phosphorus  from 
the  compound.  Soon  after  this  phos¬ 
phorus  was  extracted  from  bones  and  a 
little  later  was  found  in  the  mineral 
kingdom. 

Phosphorus  is  found  in  nature  only  in 
combination  with  other  elements,  making 
our  phosphates  of  lime,  aluminum,  etc.  In 
the  analysis  of  primitive  rocks,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  nearly  always  found. 
Granite  contains  practically  .58  to  .68 
per  cent ;  gneiss,  .25  to  .78 ;  basalt,  1.1 ; 
feldspar,  1.7 ;  limestone,  .5.  These  and 
other  forms  of  rock  have  gradually  given 
up  their  stocks  of  phosphoric  acid, 
through  action  of  weather,  chemical  com¬ 
binations,  and  the  search  of  plant  roots, 
which  are  untiring  in  seeking  for  what 
they  want  in  rock  crevices  under  most 
difficult  conditions.  Our  cultivated  plants 
grown  as  crops  do  this  to  some  extent, 
but  in  rocky  woodland  bushes  and  siz¬ 
able  trees  will  be  found  growing  in  rock 
clefts,  their  roots  searching  these  appar¬ 
ently  barren  pasture  grounds  and,  in 
their  way,  taking  here  and  there  bits  of 
wanted  food.  In  addition  to  this  work 
of  plant  roots,  rain  charged  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  working  through  these  rocks, 
dissolves  the  phosphoric  acid  so  that  it  is 
moved  from  what  we  may  call  its  original 
home  into  association  with  other  bits  of 
its  family,  forming  layers,  pockets  and 
nodules  of  phosphate,  and  sometimes  mas¬ 
sive  pieces,  like  the  crystalline  apatite, 
which  in  some  cases  has  as  much  as  40 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid.  Apatite,  com¬ 
monly  called  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
usually  containing  chlorine,  fluorine  and 
some  other  elements,  is  perhaps  the  most 
widely  distributed  phosphorus  compound. 
Naturally  it  varies  considerably  in  con¬ 
tent,  depending  on  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  formed. 

Deposits  of  so-called  phosphate  rock 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
sometimes  in  veins  and  others  in  pebbles 
and  nodules.  In  this  country,  Tennes¬ 
see,  the  Carolinas  and  Florida  contain 
the  chief  supplies.  These  pebbles  are 
found  in  both  river  beds  and  on  dry  land. 
Some  have  thought  that  they  were  main¬ 
ly  the  remains  of  animal  bones,  chiefly 
from  the  periods  when  immense  animals 
roamed  on  the  earth.  During  the  long 
ages  when  these  huge  creatures  lived  and 
died,  the  earth  became  a  graveyard  on  a 
scale  which  we  can  now  hardly  imagine. 
No  one  knows  just  how  much  of  our 
present  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  is  of 
animal  or  purely  mineral  origin.  It  is, 
like  all  of  nature’s  bounties,  here  for  us 
to  take  and  use. 

Next  the  action  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
plants  and  its  application  to  our  soils 
will  be  considered.  W.  W.  H. 


“So  you’re  lost,  little  man?  Why  didn’t 
you  hang  onto  your  mother’s  skirt?” 
Youngster:  “Couldn’t  reach  it.” — Texas 
Ranger. 


AUTOMOBILE  DOLLAR  !XE\V  VALLE 


THE  new  Chrysler-built  Plymouth  offers  entirely 
new  style,  size,  comfort,  ability  and  distinction 
to  the  millions  who  desire  and  deserve  quality  and 
performance  at  low  price. 

These  buyers,  measuring  what  others  offer  at  or  near 
this  price,  find  this  newest  Chrysler  product  giving 
far  more  dollar-for-dollar  value  in  full  size,  in  style 
and  in  every  phase  of  performance,  than  any  of  the 
few  other  cars  in  the  lowest-priced  group. 


Roadster  .  .  .  $67  5 

( with  rumble  seat ) 

Coupe  .  •  •  685 

Touring  .  .  .  695 

2-Door  Sedan  .  700 

De  Luxe  Coupe  .  735 

(with  rumble  seat) 

4-Door  Sedan  .  735 

All  prices  f.o.  b.  Detroit.  Plymouth 
dealers  are  in  a  position  to 
extend  the  convenience 
of  time  payments. 


For  no  other  than  the  Chrysler-Plymouth  gives  for 
style  the  new  chromium-plated  slender-profile  radi¬ 
ator,  the  new  type  fenders,  the  pleasing  new  arched 
window  silhouette.  No  other  gives  for  comfort  and 
elegance,  such  full-sized,  roomy,  luxuriously  uphol¬ 
stered  and  finely  fitted  bodies. 

No  other  gives  for  performance  true  high  compression 
through  the  “Silver-Dome”  high-compression  engine 
using  any  fuel;  and  for  safety,  the  surety  and  ease  of 
light-action,  internal  expanding  hydraulic  four-wheel 

brakes  with  squeakless  moulded  brake  linings. 

* 

And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  features  unique  to 
Plymouth  which  are  convincing  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  that  the  Plymouth  is  the  standard  whereby 
to  judge  values  in  the  lowest-priced  fields— that  any¬ 
thing  less  than  the  Plymouth  gives  is  less  than  your 
dollar’s  worth. 


PLYMOUTH  MOTOR  CORPORATION 


( Division  of  Chrysler  Corporation ) 
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There’s  the  same  difference 
between  shotguns  that 
there  is  between  horses 
or  cattle.  Some  are  just 
“scrub  stock”  and  some  are 
thoroughbreds. 

For  twenty  years  the  FOX- 
STERLINGWORTH  has 
been  a  favorite  among  men 
who  know  guns.  Moder¬ 
ately  priced,  it  includes 
every  feature  that  has 
caused  the  Fox  Gun  to  be 
known  as  “The  Finest 
Gun  in  the  World.” 

It  has  a  three-piece  lock, 
with  integral  firing-pin  and 
hammer  of  nickel-steel;  a 
rotary  taper  bolt  that  auto¬ 
matically  compensates  for 
wear,  so  that  the  gun  will 
never  “shoot  loose;”  coil 
springs  throughout;  stock 
and  fore-end  of  fine  Amer¬ 
ican  walnut,  with  weather¬ 
proof  Duco  finish ;  and  a 
simplified  construction  that 
uses  fewer  working  parts 
than  any  other  make  of 
double-barrel  hammerless 
gun. 

You  can’t  buy  a  gun  of  this 
quality  at  a  lower  price, 
and  you  won’t  get  any 
more  service  from  a  hun- 
dred-dollar  gun.  The 
STERLINGWORTH  is  a 
gun  to  be  proud  of  in  any 
company — and  its  price  is 
only  $36.50 ! 

You  have  your  choice  of 
12,  16  or  20  gauge ;  barrels 
26  to  32  inches  in  length, 
and  any  boring  you  prefer. 


The 


SjPgasg 


nearest  FOX  dealer 
will  be  glad  to  let  you 
examine  this  thor¬ 
oughbred  gun.  If 
you  don’t  know  his 
address,  write  us  to¬ 
day— we’ll  send  it,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  FOX 
catalog  of  fine  guns. 

A  H.  FOX  GUN 
COMPANY 
4742  N.  18th  St. 
Philadelphia, 


GUNS 


Lilies  for  the  Garden 

Lilies  are  referred  to  by  botanists  and 
gardeners  under  the  name  Lilium,  and 
must  not.  be  confused  with  such  plants  as 
lily  of  the  valley,  day  lilies,  St.  Bruno’s 
lily,  water  lilies  and  certain  other  plants 
bearing  similar  popular  names,  but  which 
are  quite  distinct,  from  the  true  lilies. 

The  genus  Lilium  includes  some  of  the 
most  satisfactory  hardy  perennial  plants, 
one  of  the  most  popular  perhaps  being.  L. 
candidum,  the  beautiful  Madonna  lily, 
whose  tall  spikes  of  chaste  flowers  add 
a  touch  of  stateliness  during  the  month 
of  June  to  any  garden,  be  it  large  or 
small.  There  are  about  two  dozen  dis¬ 
tinct  lilies  which  may  be  considered  suit¬ 
able  for  planting  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Northeastern  States,  and  the  increasing 
interest  which  is  being  manifested  in  this 
family  of  plants  testifies  to  their  worthi¬ 
ness  and  coming  popularity. 

Although  the  culture  of  the  majority 
of  the  species  presents  no  special  diffi¬ 
culties,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
manner  in  which  they  grow  and  their 
peculiar  requirements  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained,  for  disappointment 
can  only  result  if  lilies  are  planted  on 
absolutely  unsuitable  sites.  The  first  es¬ 
sential  is  perfect  drainage,  for  with  the 
exception  of  the  swamp  lily  (L.  super- 
bum)  and  the  meadow  lily  (L.  cana- 
dense),  both  native  species,  no  lily  will 
tolerate  “wet  feet.” 

A  rather  light,  sandy  or  loamy  soil, 
free  of  lime  and  overlying  a  porous  sub¬ 
soil  represents  ideal  conditions,  and  this 
may  be  further  improved  by  the  addition 
of  liberal  quantities  of  humus-containing 
material  in  the  form  of  decayed  peat  or 
leaf  mold.  ’If  a  soil  is  naturally  heavy  it 
may  be  greatly  improved  by  deep  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  working  into  it  sand,  leaf  mold, 
light  stable  manure  or  wood  ashes.  The 
other  extreme,  a  hot,  hungry  soil  consist¬ 
ing  almost  wholly  of  sand,  can  be  brought 
nearer  the  ideal  by  the  addition  of  peat, 
leaf  mold  and  old;  cow  manure.  Lime  in 
any  form  is  poison  to  most  lilies,  and  if 
a  garden  is  situated  on  a  naturally  cal¬ 
careous  soil  the  only  kinds  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  are  L.  candidum,  L.  chalcedonieum, 
L.  testaceum,  L.  monadelphum,  L.  Mar- 
tagon,  aud  L.  pomponium. 

Shade  from  the  hot  mid-day  sun  is 
essential  for  many,  and  desirable  for  all 
lilies.  Of  the  kinds  which  will  stand 
full  exposure  L.  candidum,  L.  elegans,  L. 
croceum,  L.  Martagon,  L.  monadelphum 
and  L.  tigrinum  may  be  mentioned,  but 
even  these  are  happier  if  afforded  a  little 
shade.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  as 
early  in  the  Fall  as  they  can  be  obtained. 
Certain  kinds  imported  from  foreign  lands 
do  not  reach  this  country  until  Decem¬ 
ber,  and:  it  is  necessary  to  defer  planting 
these  until  the  ground  is  workable  in  the 
Spring. 

Depth  to  plant  varies  with  the  species. 
Some  kinds  produce  aerial  roots  from  the 
lower  portion  of  the  flowering  stem,  and1 
these  naturally  require  deeper  planting 
than  do  those  kinds  which  depend  for 
their  food  supplies  upon  the  roots  w’hich 
emanate  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs.  A 
good  general  rule  is  to  plant  the  stem¬ 
rooting  kinds  so  that  the  top  of  the  bulb 
is  three  times  the  depth  of  the  bulb  below 
the  surface.  Lilium  candidum  should 
only  'be  two  or  three  inches  below  the  soil 
surface,  and  other  non-stem  rooting  kinds 
about  twice  the  depth  of  the  bulb.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  surround  the  bulbs  with 
sand  or  fine  gravel  at  planting  time,  as 
this  practice  prevents  stagnant  water  ly¬ 
ing  around  them.  Protection  should  be 
afforded  during  the  Winter  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  covering  of  leaves,  light  manure 
or  salt  hay. 

As  stated  previously,  good  drainage  is 
essential  for  successful  lily  culture;  nev¬ 
ertheless  ample  supplies  of  moisture  are 
necessary  during  the  Spring  and  Summer 
months,  and  as  they  are  gross  feeders 
a  good  mulch  of  well-rotted!  manure  given 
at  the  commencement  of  hot  weather 
serves  to  provide  nourishment  and  con¬ 
serve  moisture.  The  frequent  stirring  of 
the  surface  soil  is  also  a  great  aid  in  the 
latter  respect,  but  care  must  he  exercised 
when  cultivating  around  the  stem-rooting 
kinds,  for  the  delicate  feeding  roots  are 
close  to  the  surface,  and  are  easily  in¬ 
jured.  Good  results  are  usually  obtained 
by  interplanting  lilies  with  fairly  low 
growing  leafy  herbaceous  plants  such  as 
the  Astilbes  ( Spiraeas) ,  for  the  roots  of 
the  lilies  are  then  provided  with  shaded 
and  cool  rooting  conditions.  Several 
kinds  are  adaptable  for  planting  in  beds 
of  low  Rhododendrons  or  Azaleas,  the 
peaty  ‘soil  conditions  suiting  them  ad¬ 
mirably  and  the  bushes  affording  support 
and  shelter.  In  the  open  garden  staking 
is  necessary,  and'  light  bamboos  placed  so 
that  the  natural  beauty  of  the  lily  habit 
is  not  destroyed  are  perhaps  the  best 
means  by  which  this  may  be  accomplished. 

Lilies  should  never  be  disturbed  if  they 
are  flowering  well,  but  if  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  them  to  another  part  of  the 
garden  the  work  should  he  undertaken 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  faded  and 
the  stems  have  commenced  to  die  down. 

The  following  list  includes  the  most 
satisfactory  kinds  for  the  hardy  garden. 

L.  auratum  (golden  rayed  lily  of 
Japan),  3  to  G  ft.  high,  bearing  up  to  15 
wonderfully  fragrant  flowers  each  8  to  10 
inches  across.  A  broad  yellow  band  runs 
down  the  center  of  each  petal.  Flowers 
white,  spotted  red.  Blooms  August,  pro¬ 
duces  stem-roots.  An  excellent  species 
for  planting  amongst  low  Rhododendrons. 
,  L.  Batemanniae,  a  Japanese  species,  3 
ft.  'high,  from  four  to  eight  rich  apricot- 


colored  flowers  borne  in  July- An  gust.. 
Stem,  roots. 

L.  Cauadense. — A  native  species,  with 
drooping  orange-colored  flowers  spotted 
on  the  inside.  Fine  for  naturalizing  or 
planting  in  Azalea  beds.  Flowers  June ; 
no  stem  roots. 

_  L.  croceum. — One  of  tlie  hardiest,  3  ft. 
high,  flowers  upright,  bright  orange  color. 
June- July.  Stem  roots. 

L.  candidum  (Madonna  lily).  —  The 
best  known  of  hardy  lilies,  4  to  0  ft. 
Pure  white  flowers,  deliciously  scented, 
produced  in  July.  Care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  secure  bulbs  grown  in  the  north 
of  France.  Stock  from  the  south  of 
France  is  prone  to  disease  and  unsuited 
to  American  conditions.  No  stem  roots. 

L.  chalcedonieum. — Three  to  4  ft.,  pro¬ 
duces  strong  stems,  bearing  live  to  nine 
flowers  of  a  vivid’  waxy  scarlet.  No  stem 
roots. 

L.  elegans. — Can  be  obtained  in  a  great 
variety  of  colors,  ranging  from  deep  red 
to  pale  lemon  yellow.  A  hardy  species, 
only  growing  1)4  to  2  ft.  high,  blooms 
June-July.  Stem  roots. 

L.  Henryi. — Has  been  called  the  “yel¬ 
low  speciosum,”  branching  heads  of  orange 
yellow  reflexed  flowers  in  June.  Fine 
for  cutting.  Stem  roots. 

L.  monadelphum  Szovitzianum. — One 
of  the  earliest  of  lilies,  up  to  30  drooping 
deep  waxy  yellow  flowers  in  June;  4  to  G 
ft.  high.  Sometimes  the  lily  makes  hut 
little  growth  the  first  season  planted, 
but  grows  well  the  second.  It  dislikes 
being  disturbed'.  No  stem  roots. 

L.  Martagon  (European  Turk’s  Cap 
lily). — 'Slender  stems,  4  to  6  ft.  high, 
bearing  20  to  30  flowers,  claret-purple 
spotted  with  deeper  markings.  There  is 
also  a  pure  white  variety.  Both  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  planting  in  the  shade  of 
trees.  Blooms  June.  No  stem  roots. 

L.  pardalinum  (leopard  lily). — Very 
free  flowering,  3  to  4  ft.  or  more  high, 
from  15  to  25  rich  scarlet  orange,  brown- 
spotted  flowers.  Blooms  July.  Adapt¬ 
able  for  planting  between  Rhododendrons. 
No  stem  roots. 

L.  testaceum  (Nankeen  lily). — Choice 
and  very  hardy,  fragrant,  creamy-buff  or 
nankeen  yellow  colored,  sometimes  flushed 
with  pink,  3  to  6  ft.  high,  up  to  12 
blooms,  June-July.  One  of  the  best.  No 
stem  roots. 

L.  tenuifolium.  —  Scarlet  bloom  on 
stems  only,  18  in.  high,  in  June.  Fine 
for  rock  gardens.  No  stem  roots. 

L.  regale. — One  of  the  finest  of  garden 
lilies,  suited  for  open  or  semi-shaded 
positions,  3  to  4  ft.  high.,  with  white 
trumpet-shaped  flowers  with  a  yellow 
center  and  wine  colored  on  the  outside. 
Stem  roots. 

L.  superbum. — Grows  4  to  8  ft.  high, 
magnificent  for  massing  towards  the  front 
of  a  shrub  border.  Bright  orange  with 
dark  purple  spots.  Blooms  July.  No 
stem  roots. 

L.  tigrinum  (tiger  lily). — Thrives  in 
most  locations.  Flowers  rich  orange-red 
with  dark  purple  spots,  4  to  5  ft.  high. 
Blooms  September.  Stem  roots. 

New  York.  T.  H.  everett. 


The  Season  in  a  Vermont 
Garden 

“Just  one  week  and  three  days  until 
school  begins,”  is  the  startling  amnounce- 
ment  made  with  a  deep,  deep  sigh  at  the 
supper  table. 

Sure  enough !  It’s  time  for  school 
again,  and  by  this  token  are  we  remind¬ 
ed  that  Summer  is  on  the  wane.  It  has 
been  an  unusual  Summer  but  not  such  a 
bad  one,  at  that.  Vegetation  is  rank,  and 
we  have  promises  of  a  good  harvest  for 
many  things  in  this  locality.  An  early 
frost  could  do  much  damage,  but  in  the 
most  recent  years  late  Springs  have  been 
offset  by  a  later  date  for  the  first  killing 
frosts.  It  would  seem  that  the  seasons 
are  slowly  changing,  though  not  at  the 
expense  of  growing  things. 

What  happens  when  a.  garden  is  left 
to  itself  for  three  weeks  in  midsummer? 
I  know — and  regret.  Naturally,  weeds 
are  one  of  the  first  complications.  Splen¬ 
didly  thriving,  luxuriant,  bold,  and  ag¬ 
gressive  weeds !  A  cucumber  jungle 
obliterates  a  bed  of  tiny  barberry  bushes ; 
embryo  Winter  squashes  are  hanging 
from  a  row  of  much-cherished  cedarlets ; 
morning  glories,  planted  in  the  hope  of 
partly  obscuring  the  barn,  are  bursting 
their  twine  supports  and  are  sprawling 
on  the  ground  in  a  most  unexpected  and 
disconcerting  manner.  But  the  greatest 
need  of  all  is  for  the  immediate  trans¬ 
planting  of  the  perennials  from  the  seed 
bed. 

We  put  out  better  than  a  thousand  in 
the  rain,  yesterday.  There  were  pink 
lupins,  hollyhocks,  Johnson  Giant  Sweet 
Williams,  Munstead  giant  Polyanthus, 
yellow  foxgloves,  blue  Polemoniums,  pink 
Canterbury  bells,  Statice,  Geum  Lady 
Stratheden,  and  Sedum  spectabile.  We 
obtained  the  seed  of  the  latter  from  Eng¬ 
land,  thereby  getting  the  laugh  from  a 
neighbor  who  insisted  that  the  correct 
Avay  for  propagating  this  was  to  “put  a 
plant  through  the  food  chopper  and  sow 
the  pieces  broadcast.”  True,  a  leaf  put 
into  the  ground  will  root  readily,  but  we 
had  no  leaves,  and  we  are  still  proud  of 
our  sturdy  seedlings. 

We  are  admonished  that  a  dozen  new 
kinds  of  perennials  yearly  are  quite 
enough  for  anyone  to  try,  and  I  quite 
agree,  that,  for  the  family’s  sake,  there 
should  be  a  limit.  We  proved  ourselves 
rank  amateurs  by  planting  some  70  kinds, 
some  old,  some  new.  Fortunately,  no 
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doubt,  many  kinds  have  not  yet  germi 
nated.  Asphodels,  Tigridias  (great  roro 
eons  flowers  of  a  day)  and  Cape  hvf 
emths,  also  the  Japanese  Iris,  cama 
readily.  Zygadenus  elegans  is  just  in 
pearing,  but  Mertensias,  shooting  star* 
(Dodecatheons)  and  Chinese  lantern 
(Bunyardi)  that  we  especially  WantPf 
have  failed  us.  The  wild  yellow  Em-lhh 
tulip  (Tulipa  sylvestris)  also  remains 
dormant. 

A  great  share  of  the  plans  for  posies 
among  the  rocks  did  not  mature  The 
Spring  rains  proved  most  unkind  to  tinv 
seeds  and  seedlings,  and  an  enterprising 
truck  driver  backed  his  load  over  the 
flats  of  bluebells,  saxifrage  and  Aubretias 
that  I  thought  so  secure  beneath  a  mania 
tree  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

August  is  surely  very  frank  about 
.  pointing  out  our  mistakes.  We  learn  to 
our  dismay,  that  while  Fall-sown  annuals 
give  us  early  Summer  flowers,  they  will 
have  bloomed  themselves  quite  away  be¬ 
fore  the  season  is  over.  Apparently  they 
are  capable  of  just  so  much — it  matters 
not  how  religiously  one  snips  faded  flow¬ 
ers  and  seed  pods,  the  majority  will  live 
their  allotted  time  and  no  longer.  Spring 
seeding,  also,  must  be  well  attended  to  if 
one  would  have  a  wealth  of  August  and 
September  bloom  from  this  class.  The 
Chinese  forget-me-nots  and  the  pale  pink 
Phlox  Drummondi  have  blended  happily, 
but  their  day  is  done.  By  chance,  the 
honesty  with  its  magenta  bloom,  and  pale 
yellow  Iceland  poppies  were  Springtime 
companions,  proving  so  congenial  that 
they  shall  have  a  whole  corner  to  them¬ 
selves  next  year.  A  bed  of  Nigella  (Miss 
Jekyll),  pink  Gypsophila  muralis,  and 
pale  lilac  sweet  Alyssum  was  rather  dis¬ 
appointing,  inasmuch  as  the  Nigella 
failed  to  germinate  and  the  Alyssum 
bloomed  white.  Another  bed  of  white 
Violas,  blue  Ageratum  and  double  pink 
Japanese  pinks  is  just  beginning  to  come 
into  bloom. 

From  Missouri  comes  a  plant  called 
purple  Sweet  William,  though  it  is  quite 
plainly  not  of  the  Dianthus  family.  It  is 
in  full  bloom  at  the  present  time,  the 
flower  stalk  being  some  24  in.  in  height 
and  much-branched.  The  florets  are  like 
those  of  Phlox  divaricata,  which  blooms 
in  May,  but  are  pale  lilac  in  color.  The 
plant  and  florets  are  quite  different  in 
character  from  the  old  magenta  Phlox 
growing  in  the  garden.  Wliat  may  it 
properly  be  called? 

Only  yesterday  Ave  made  a  most  thrill¬ 
ing  rescue  in  the  thicket  of  golden  gloAv.  A 
slight  commotion  called  for  investigation, 
and  the  parted  stalks  disclosed  a  most 
unusual  reptile  with  a  great  head  and 
slender  whiplike  body.  It  Avas  shortly 
identified  as  a  marauding  snake  trying  to 
make  Avay  with  one  of  our  pet  toads.  We 
hurled  the  empty  watering-pot  at  it,  and 
Avith  some  effort  the  toad  Avas  disgorged 
and  the  snake  slithered  away.  Snakes 
may  be  useful,  even  desirable  in  their 
own  Avay,  but  they  shall  be  banished 
from  my  garden  even  at  the  cost  of  mas¬ 
sacre.  ETHEL  A.  LYONS. 

Windham  Co.,  Vt. 


New  Telegraph  Device 

The  Western  Union,  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  has  recently  developed  a  neiv  sim¬ 
plex  printer  which  is  replacing  the  old- 
time  Morse  method.  They  say,  howe\rer, 
that  the  automatic  'systems  will  not  drive 
out  the  old-time  Morse  operator,  for  he 
is  still  indispensable  for  certain  important 


The  Simplex  Telegraphic  Device 


classes  of  'Specialized  works.  The  sim¬ 
plex  operator  taps  out  a  word  on  the 
keys,  and  letter  by  letter  the  electric  im¬ 
pulses  of  the  word  slip  out  over  a  wire 
to  a  distant  city,  setting  up  impulses  in 
another  super-typewriter  ait  that  end, 
corresponding  typebars  are  pulled  down 
and  the  message  registered  on  a  roll  or 
tape  paper.  The  operator  at  the  receiv¬ 
ing  end  picks  up  the  tape  as  it  flows 
from  the  machine  and  pastes  it  on  a  tele¬ 
graph  or  cable  blank  after  which  the 
message  is  ready  for  delivery.  Some  oW 
of  these  simplex  printer's  are  now  in  use 
and  it  is  expected  that  within  four  years 
8,000  will  be  in  operation.  It  is  amazing 
to  think  that  a  keyboard  in  NeAV  York 
registers  a  message  to  San  Francisco  by 
the  simple  method  of  operation  similar  to 
a  typewriter,  but  this  is  done  with  ac¬ 
curacy  and  speed,  and  in  less  time  than 
the  old-time  method.  The  picture  Shows 
this  simplex  in  operation. 


Mae:  “Since  you  have  broken  y°ur 
engagement  to  Jim  because  your  feeiin» 
toward  him  aren’t  the  same,  Avhy  do  y° 
keep  his  ring?”  Mabel:  “Because  my 
feeling  toward  the  ring  are  still  the  sam 
as  ever  !” — Christian  Leader. 
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To  Prove  the,  MAYTAG’S  Advanta^ 


FIND  out  how  thousands  of 
farm  women  have  found  new 
washday  freedom — found 
extra  hours,  profitable  hours  to 
spend  with  their  children,  with 
their  garden,  flowers,  chickens  or 
in  recreation.  A  letter  or  a  tele¬ 
phone  request  to  any  Maytag 
dealer  will  bring  you  a  Maytag, 
powered  with  either  electricity  or 
with  the  famous  Gasoline  Multi- 
Motor. 


The  Maytag  will  be  yours  for  a 
week’s  washing;  yours  to  see  how 
the  seamless,  lifetime,  cast-alum¬ 
inum  tub  keeps  the  water  hot  for 
an  entire  washing.  Yours  to  see 
how  the  Maytag  washing  action 
cleans  grimy  overalls,  cuff  and 
collar  edges  without  hand  rubbing ; 
yours  to  see  how  the  Roller  Water 
Remover,  the  only  wringer  with  a 
soft  top  roll  and  a  hard  lower  roll, 
spares  the  buttons  and  removes 


both  the  surplus  soap  and  water 
evenly  from  all  parts  of  the  gar¬ 
ment. 

The  Maytag  washes  by  water 
action  alone — the  daintiest  gar¬ 
ments  are  safe  in  its  satin-smooth, 
easy-cleaning,  self-emptying,  cast- 
aluminum  tub.  An  average  wash¬ 
ing  takes  but  an  hour  or  so  and  is 
done  with  so  little  effort  that  it 
is  really  fun.  Practically  every 
operation  is  automatic. 


The  Gasoline  Multi-Motor 

For  Farm  Homes  Without  Electricity 


Write  or  Phone 

for  a  Trial  Washing 

Call  your  nearest  Maytag  dealer.  He 
will  send  you  a  Maytag  for  your  next 
washing.  There  is  no  cost,  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  Use  it  on  your  biggest  washing. 
IF  IT  DOESN’T  SELL  ITSELF, 
DON’T  KEEP  IT. 

Deferred  Payments 
You'll  Never  Miss 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

Newton >  Iowa 

Founded  1894 


The  Maytag  Multi-Motor  is  a  sim¬ 
ple,  sturdy,  modern  gasoline  engine — 
a  little  giant  of  smooth,  steady  power 
and  so  compact  that  it  is  interchange¬ 
able  with  the  electric  motor  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  only  four  bolts.  This  remark¬ 
able  engine  represents  fifteen  years 
development  and  the  popularity  of  the 
Maytag  Multi-Motor  Washer  has  made 
the  Maytag  Company  the  world’s 


largest  producer  of  gasoline  engines  of 
this  size  and  type. 

Engine  and  starter  are  one  unit.  A 
woman  can  start  it  by  a  thrust  of  the 
pedal.  High-grade  bronze  bearings 
are  used  throughout.  The  carburetor 
is  flood  proof  and  has  but  one  simple 
adjustment.  Equipped  with  Bosch 
high-tension  magneto  and  speed  gover¬ 
nor. 


Permanent  Philadelphia  Factory  Branch,  Maytag  Building — 
851-3  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


The  Maytag  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
Hot  Point  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 
Maytag  Company  of  Australia — Sidney — Melbourne 
John  Chambers  fit  Son,  Ltd.,  Wellington — Auckland,  N.Z. 


IF  IT  DOESN’T  SELL  ITSELF, 
DON’T  KEEP  IT 


F-9-28 


Maytag  Radio  Programs 

WHT,  Chicago,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs. ,  Fri. 
Sat.,  9:00  P.M.  Chicago  Daylight  Saving 
Time.  KEX,  Portland,  Ore.,  Tues.,  8:30 
P.M.  Pacific  Standard  Time.  KDKA,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Wed.,  10:00  P.M.  Eastern  Daylight 
Time.  CFCA,  Toronto,  Can.,  Tues.,  7:30 
P.  M.  Eastern  Standard  Time.  W  B  Z, 
Boston,  Fri.,  7:30  P.M.  Eastern  Standard 
Time.  WCCO,  Minneapolis,  Fri.,  8:30 
P.  M.  Central  Standard  Time. 
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Fall  Gardening  for  Spring 
Flowers 

Weary  of  Winter  scenes  is  there  any¬ 
thing  more  satisfying  to  the  mind  and  eye 
than  a  garden  of  blossoming  daffodils  and 
tulips?  They  are  most  like  the  Spring 
breezes,  themselves  so  gay,  so  eager  to 
show  their  colors. 

Years  ago  before  I  entered  the  ranks  of 
amateur  gardeners  I  looked  in  wonder 
and  admiration  upon  the  glories  shown  by 
brilliant  tulip  beds  and  was  sure  one 
must  be  a  most  accomplished  gardener 
to  have  such  results.  Now  I  am  not  so 
sure,  it  seems  to  me  most  anyone  can 
give  their  garden  wealth  of  color  and 
flower,  with  forethought  and  a  little 
labor.  This  forethought  and  labor  comes 
long  before  the  flowers,  for  Fall  should 
find  you  busy  planting  your  bulbs.  Of 
course  you  have  planned  what  you  are 
going  to  plant  and  wThere.  Just  in  case 
you’ve  never  tried  any  of  this  bulb  gar¬ 
dening  I  am  going  to  plan  with  you  for 
the  Spring  pictures  in  your  garden.  You’ll 
find  these  bulbs  quite  as  fascinating  to 
your  adult  mind  as  Japanese  water  flow¬ 
ers  were  in  childhood  days,  for  out  of 
these  very  drab  looking  bulbs  appear  the 
most  gorgeous  blooms  of  every  hue  and 
shape.  Sometimes  before  we  are  even 
sure  Spring  is  just  around  the  corner  the 
Crocuses  and  snowdrops  are  poking  their 
heads  up  for  a  look  about  and  next  a 
spear  of  reddish  green  shows  a  venture¬ 
some  tulip.  Such  harbingers  are  more 
trustworthy  than  our  weather  eye. 

For  a  range  of  continuous  bloom  you 
should  include  Crocuses,  snowdrops, 
Cliionodoxa  or  glory  of  the  snow  (truly 
named  for  many  times  I  have  seen  its 
gentian  blue  bravely  flaunting  in  the 
patches  of  late  snow) ,  Scilla,  grape  hya¬ 
cinths,  daffodils,  hyacinths,  tulips,  early 
tulips  and  then  as  many  of  the  later 
tulips  as  you  possibly  can,  you’ll  never 
regret  it. 

As  to  where  you  shall  choose  to  plant 
these  it  greatly  depends  on  your  particu¬ 
lar  garden.  I  think  the  day  of  beds  has 
rather  passed  except  for  formal  gardens. 
You  will  -find  that  any  of  these  I  have 
named  will  look  well  in  your  borders. 
Perhaps  you  have  a  flagged  walk  with 
borders  featuring  perennials  or  a  border 
of  shrubbery  against  which  you  wrould 
like  a  splash  of  color,  either  would  be 
splendid.  A  perennial  border  makes  an 
excellent  place  for  the  early  bulbs  as  it 
needs  the  color  at  that  time  and  yet  af¬ 
fords  some  background,  the  Iris,  prim¬ 
roses,  forget-me-nots,  pansies  and  such 
by  then  being  well  on  their  way.  The 
very  earliest  bulbs  are  not  so  tall  and 
somehow  seem  quite  sufficient  hugging  the 
ground  in  demure  fashion. 

For  the  different  varieties  you  may  de¬ 
sire  I  would  refer  you  to  the  catalog  of 
a  reliable  dealer  in  making  your  choice. 
My  favorite  might  be  very  different  from 
yours  and  I  want  you  to  like  your  bulb 
garden. 

In  planting  the  first  to  appear  in  the 
Spring  comes  first  on  your  planting  cal¬ 
endar,  the  snowdrops.  These  little  bulbs 
do  well  in  practically  any  place  or  soil. 
Plant  them  in  groups  and  not  too  deep. 
Snowdrops  can  be  left  in  year  after  year 
once  started. 

Crocuses  to  be  just  right  should  be 
springing  up  here  and  there  in  spots  of 
bright  color  on  the  lawn  as  though  magic¬ 
like  they  had  appeared  from  nowhere.  So 
dainty  they  are  it  is  almost  unbelievable 
that  they  come  so  early  in  the  cold.  They 
can  be  planted  effectively  in  rows  of  one 
color  in  a  border  for  staid  souls  who  do 
not  care  for  a  scattered  fairy  effect. 
Crocuses  are  hardy  and  you  may  leave  in 
your  bulbs  for  several  years.  To  plant 
them  make  a  small  hole  (it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  dig,  use  a  dibble),  plant  several 
bulbs  in  a  group,  scattering  them  about 
the  lawn.  Do  not  plant  Crocuses  too  deep 
as  they  will  not  flower,  one  inch  is  the 
proper  depth. 

Cliionodoxa,  Scilla,  grape  hyacinth,  all 
are  early  bloomers.  They  should  not  be 
planted  too  deep,  and  are  most  effective 
when  planted  in  masses.  These  bulbs  do 
better  if  left  in  from  year  to  year.  By 
the  time  these  bulbs  have  done  their  share 
in  your  garden  the  early  Narcissi  or  daf¬ 
fodils  Avill  be  ready  for  their  turn.  There 
are  so  many  sorts  it  is  a  real  problem 
which  to  choose,  but  none  can  disappoint 
you  all  are  so  lovely.  Daffodils  should 
be  in  the  ground  by  early  November.  The 
size  of  the  bulbs  varies  so  it  is  impossible 
to  say  just  how  deep  to  plant  them,  but 
it  is  generally  said  the  correct  depth  to 
plant  is  one  and  one-half  times  the  depth 
of  the  bulb  itself. 

Hyacinths  are  an  exception  to  my  ideas 
about  bedding.  Hyacinths  look  their  best 
in  beds ;  their  quaint  primness  makes 
them  suitable  for  such  planting.  Plant 
the  bulbs  early,  that  is  before  November 
1.  Six  to  10  inches  apart  each  way  is  a 
good  distance  for  the  bulbs  and  a  depth  of 
four  inches.  To  give  them  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  chance  cover  them  with  a  mulching  of 
leaves  to  prevent  freezing  after  they  bave 
started  growing. 

Then  last  of  all  your  Fall  planting 
come  your  tulips.  Tulips  may  be  planted 
as  late  as  you  can  work  your  ground,  but 
there  is  no  need  to  wait  until  the  last 
moment  unless  your  bulbs  are  not  de¬ 
livered  until  late.  The  tulips  which  gave 
me  the  best  results  were  planted  in  the 
following  manner.  A  hole  about  seven 
inches  deep  was  made,  and  into  that  a 
layer  of  sand  was  put.  (It  wasn’t  the 
trouble  it  sounds,  and  gives  excellent 
drainage,  which  is  essential  for  the  bulbs 
in  Avet  weather.)  The  bulb  "Was'-phrced 


on  the  sand  and  covered.  After  the  first 
hard  frost  it  is  Avell  to  cover  the  tulips 
with  leaves  so  the  frost  will  not  go  too 
deep. 

The  subject  of  tulips  is  inexhaustible,  it 
would  seem,  when  you  think  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties  and  their  beauties.  I 
won’t  attempt  to  more  than  touch  the 
subject.  In  ordering  your  bulbs  you 
should  make  note  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  early  tulips  which  will  blossom  in 
April.  Both  single  and  double  are  found 
in  the  early  group,  though  the  double 
tulips  are  a  trifle  later  than  the  single. 
The  double  ones  are  very  lovely,  and 
rather  remind  us  of  the  peonies  to  come. 
Next  to  bloom  are  the  Dutch  Breeder, 
Darwins  and  Cottage  tulips.  The  Dutch 
Breeder  tulips  are  large,  on  strong  stems, 
and  with  darker  shades  in  coloring  than 
the  Darwins.  They  are  noted  for  their 
rich  bronze  and  art  shades. 

The  Darwins  have  a  great  color  range 
from  the  most  delicate  shades  to  a  deep 
almost  black,  featuring  particularly 
shades  of  pink  to  deep  rose  and  laimnder 
to  purple.  A  noticeable  exception  is  in 
the  lack  of  yellow  in  the  Darwins.  It  is 
among  the  Damvins  that  I  find  my  fav¬ 
orites,  but  you  may  have  a  failing  for 
gorgeous  yelloAvs  or  a  rich  bronzy  terra 
cotta.  For  the  terra  cotta  turn  to  Breed¬ 
er  tulips,  but  the  yellows  are  best  found 
among  the  Cottage  tulips ;  here,  too,  are 
the  best  wdiite  varieties. 

For  greater  variety  you  may  like  to  try 
a  few  bulbs  of  the  parrot  tulips.  They 
are  Arery  picturesque  and  beautifully  col¬ 
ored.  Notable  among  these  is  a  new  and 
striking  one  called  Fantasy. 

A  thought  I  should  like  to  leave  with 
you  is  in  regard  to  cutting  your  tulips. 


experience  may  be  of  interest. 

For  a  number  of  years  my  work  took 
me  on  foot  through  the  grass  and  brush 
of  the  damp  lands  of  the  extreme  southern 
States  Avhere  vegetation  was  swarming 
with  these  pests.  Each  day’s  work  usual¬ 
ly  resulted  in  a  nearly  sleepless  night 
from  the  intense  itching  of  the  bites.  It 
Avas  a  case  of  devise  a  remedy  or  give  up 
the  work.  After  trying  about  every  kind 
of  “dope”  I  could  hear  of  and  many  of  my 
own  making.  I  found  a  simple  and  ef¬ 
ficient  remedy. 

Tavo  parts  of  ordinary  talcum  powder 
and  one  part  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
ground  together  by  spreading  on  a  paper 
and  grinding  Avitli  a  spatula  or  table 
knife.  Before  going  into  the  infested  _ 
vegetation,  dust  the  body  lightly  Avith  this^ 
powder  and  rub  it  in  well,  especially  at 
places  where  the  clothing  is  tight.  This 
treatment  is  effective  for  all  day.  I  used 
this  remedy  on  both  myself  and  my  as¬ 
sistants  for  a  number  of  years  and  it 
always  proved  a  complete  preventive.  I 
have  never  found  any  effect  on  the  skin 
from  its  use,  except  that  persons  with  a 
very  delicate  skin  using  it  daily  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  may  develop  a  slight  rough¬ 
ness  of  the  skin.  s.  c.  hood. 


September  15,  i02s 

boat  sent  out  from  the  expedition’s  canm 
near  by  after  the  explorers  had  bP(A 
notified  by  Eskimos  of  smoke  siemi. 
sighted  over  the  wastes.  The  missing 
airmen  are  iioav  safe  in  the  expediting? 
Camp  Lloyd,  little  the  worse  for  their 
two  weeks’  Avanderings  over  the  polar  \nl 
fields. 


DOMESTIC. — The  bodies  of  Mazel  M. 
Merrill,  manager  of  Curtis  Flying  Field, 
and  Edwin  M.  Bonne,  head  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Airport,  Avere  found  Aug.  30  amidst 
the  scattered  wreckage  of  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh’s  Curtiss  Falcon  plane  in 


A  Watermelon  Party 


If  you  want  to  cut  your  tulips,  do  it. 
Don’t  be  afraid  it  will  prove  detrimental 
to  cut  them.  In  case  you  do  not  cut  them 
for  decoration  be  sure  to  cut  them  as 
soon  as  the  petals  have  fallen.  The  energy 
that  Avould  naturally  go  into  seed  produc¬ 
tion  you  Avant  to  go  into  storing  plant 
food  in  the  bulb  against  the  next  season. 
AIIoav  the  leaves  to  remain  until  they 
become  dry  and  brown,  for  it  is  through 
the  leaves  that  the  bulbs  receive  the  nec¬ 
essary  food.  In  giving  them  this  care 
you  will  find  your  reAvard  in  your  blos¬ 
soms  the  folloAving  season. 

HARRIET  WESTON. 


Propagation  of  Privet 

How  could  I  propagate  prhmt  by  cut¬ 
tings  from  my  hedge?  c.  d.  w. 

Privet  may  be  propagated  both  from 
ripe  and  green  wood.  The  usual  method 
is  to  take  cuttings  of  one-year  Avood  in 
Fall  or  Winter,  preferably  Fall,  Avlien 
the  leaves  have  fallen.  Cut  them  8  to 
14  in.  long,  tie  in  bundles,  and  bury  in 
the  ground  o\rer  Winter,  or  bury  in  sand 
and  keep  in  a  cold  cellar.  If  the  leaves 
have  not  fallen  they  may  be  stripped  off. 
In  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
Avorked,  and  before  groAvth  starts,  these 
cuttings  are  set  in  toavs,  and  given  clean 
cultivation.  To  make  bushy  plants  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  are  pinched  off  when 
about  three  inches  long,  and  this  is  re¬ 
peated  at  intervals  of  about  three  weeks 
during  the  Summer. 

Home  gardeners  often  root  green  cut¬ 
tings  any  time  between  April  and  Oc¬ 
tober,  using  clippings  when  pruning.  They 
may  be  from  1  ft.  to  18  in.  long,  set  in 
rows  6  in.  apart.  They  are  often  set  in 
rows  where  they  are  to  remain.  A  mulch 
of  lawn  clippings  will  help  to  conser\m 
moisture,  and  if  the  season  is  very  hot 
and  dry  occasional  watering  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  While  this  is  not  likely  to  give 
a  full  stand,  a  fair  proportion  of  these 
cuttings  Avill  root,  and  others  may  be 
added  to  fill  vacancies.  Most  of  them 
will  be  rooted  by  Fall,  and  a  mulch  will 
prevent  further  loss  during  Winter. 


Remedy  for  Chiggers 

On  page  1071  I  note  an  article  on 
chiggers,  or  redbugs,  as  we  know  them 
in  many  parts  of  the  South.  This  article 
states  that  there  is  no  known  method  of 
protecting  humans  from  them.  My  own 


Avhieh  they  crashed  Aug.-  29  near  Pond 
Eddy,  Pike  County,  Pa.,  AAdiile  flying 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  The  plane 
had  crashed  against  a  ridge  at  full  speed. 

Filing  of  a  $1,000,000  mortgage  on 
lands  and  water  rights  owned  by  the 
Lamoka  Power  Corporation  with  the 
Steuben  County  Clerk  at  Bath,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  31,  disclosed  a  plan  for  production 
of  electric  power  from  water  of  Lakes 
Keuka,  Waneeta  and  Lamoka.  On  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  project  sufficient  power  to 
supply  Elmira,  Corning,  Bath.  Ilornell 
and  surrounding  communities  will  be  gen¬ 
erated.  A  dam  60  ft.  high  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  Avide  will  be  constructed  at  the 
opening  of  the  Lamoka  Valley  north  of 
Savona. 

Manhattan  traffic  court  broke  all  rec¬ 
ords  in  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year  with  a  total  of  74,090  persons  ar¬ 
raigned  for  traffic  violations.  This  com¬ 
pares  Avith  66,972  in  the  same  period  last 
year  which  was  a  record  at  that  time. 
Total  arraignments  last  year  were  105,- 
606  which  established  a  record  for  the 
court  since'  its  establishment  in  1916.  but 
it  was  estimated  that  this  year  would  see 
from  115,000  to  120,000  defendants  ar¬ 
raigned. 

Three  members  of  a  family  of  six 
bound  for  WildAvood,  N.  J.,  for  the  holi¬ 
day  week-end  were  killed  and  three  seri¬ 
ously  injured  Avhen  their  automobile 
crashed  into  a  freight  locomotive  at  the 
Philadelphia  Avenue  crossing  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bailroad  in  Egg  Harbor 
City  Sept.  1.  Those  killed  were  Albert 
M.  Herschaft,  36,  a  carpenter,  of  903 
James  Place,  Norristown ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Ilerschaft,  34,  his  wife,  and  Amelia 
Herschaft,  6,  their  daughter. 

Four  persons,  three  of  them  members 
of  one  family,  were  killed  at  the  Gravel 
riace  crossing  near  Stroudsburg,  Pa., 
/Sept.  2  when  their  automobile  was  struck 
by  a  Lackawanna  milk  train.  The  vic¬ 
tims  Avere  Paul  Phillips,  44 ;  his  two 
■daughters,  Elizabeth,  8,  and  Anna.  6,  of 
Brushy  Mountain,  and  A.  Victor  Thoms, 
40,  of  Stroudsburg.  Thoms,  until  re¬ 
cently,  was  a  watchman  at  the  crossing. 

Bert  Hassell  and  Parker  Cramer,  pilot 
and  mechanician  of  the  plane  Greater 
Bockford,  who  have  been  missing  for  two 
Aveeks  on  their  flight  from  Bockford,  Ill., 
to  Stockholm,  Sweden,  have  been  rescued 
in  the  Avilds  of  Greenland.  Prof.  Hobbs 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  Greenland 
expedition,  cabled  that  he  had  rescued 
the  flyers  on  the  South  side  of  a  fiord, 
where  they  were  picked  up  by  a  mot oy 


A  home-made  bomb,  exploding  in  an 
hand,  instantly  killed  Theodore  Kuciol 
15,  a  student  of  chemistry,  Sept  3  £ 
the  front  yard  of  his  home  at  44  IsabelL 
I  lace,  Astoria,  N.  Y.  Theodore  and 
other  boys  of  the  neighborhood,  police 
said,  had  recently  invested  in  home  chem 
istry  sets,  Avhieh  contained  the  chemicab 
required  to  make  explosives. 

Sept.  3  two  boys  in  the  Bronx,  Nero 
lork  City,  each  aged  13,  stole  an  auto¬ 
mobile  and  took  a  joy  ride,  during  which 
they  struck  two  pedestrians  and  collided 
Avith  a  truck.  One  of  the  boys  was  ar¬ 
rested.  The  other  escaped.  Police  de¬ 
scribed  the  prisoner  as  Nicholas  Saminotti 
of  516  West  156th  Street.  The  boy  Avho 
escaped,  they  said,  was  Peter  Smith  of 
the  same  address.  Saminotti  Avas  held 
at  the  shelter  of  the  Children’s  Society 
on  a  charge  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Seven  persons,  five  of  them  passengers 
were  killed  Sept.  4  when  a  mail  plane 
crashed  at  the  airport  at  Pocatello,  Idaho 
while  attempting  to  make  a  landing  Mrs’ 
Lawrence  Schaper  of  Salt  Lake  City’ 
with  her  tAvo  children,  Car,  6,  and  Ra¬ 
mona,  18  months,  Avere  returning  home 
from  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Schaper’s  sister 
in  Butte,  Mont.  Floyd  A.  Timmerman, 
36,  Ogden,  Utah,  newspaper  man,  and 
Jesse  B.  Bichards,  40,  secretary  of  the 
Ogden  Chamber  of  Commerce,  had  made 
a  holiday  flight  to  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and 
their  whres  Avere  awaiting  their  return 
at  the  Ogden  airport  when  they  were 
informed  of  the  fatal  crash.  Paul  Wheat- 
ley  of  Salt  Lake  City,  pilot  of  the  plane, 
and  W.  A.  McLean,  traveling  represen¬ 
tative  of  Liberty  magazine,  were  the 
others  killed.  McLean's  parents  live  at 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Mrs  Florence  E.  S.  Knapp,  former 
Secretary  of  State,  the  first  woman  to 
be  elected  to  a  State  office  in  New  York 
Avas  given  Sept.  4  a  30-day  sentence  for 
grand  larceny  of  State  Census  funds,  of 
which  she  was  convicted  May  26.  At¬ 
torney  General  Ottinger  submitted  a 
strong  plea  that  the  sentence  be  sus¬ 
pended,  based  largely  upon  her  physical 
condition.  Pier  own  attorney,  P.  C. 
Dugan,  pleaded  earnestly  for  leniency. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Stephen  Cal¬ 
laghan  of  Brooklyn,  avIio  presided  over 
her  tAvo  trials  last  Spring,  replied  by 
reading  in  a  gentle  voice  a  severe  rebuke 
to  the  defendant,  saying  the  Grand  Jury 
could  have  returned  30  indictments  in¬ 
stead  of  12,  and  that  in  attempting  to 
obstruct  the  course  of  justice  she  had 
been  guilty  of  both  perjury  and  suborna¬ 
tion  of  perjury. 

FABM  AND  GABDEN.- — The  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
has  launched  a  referendum  of  its  1,500 
member  organizations  on  the  agricultural 
problem,  the  result  of  which  will  be  made 
public  Oct  15.  A  questionnaire  sent  out 
Sept.  1  contained  seven  recommendations 
which  represent  the  studies  of  a  special 
committee.  They  are  as  follows : 

Strict  co-ordination  of  land  reclama¬ 
tion  and  reforestation  policies  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

Postponement  of  further  reclamation 
projects  until  demonstration  of  need  for 
the  additional  production. 

That  the  national  chamber  expressly 
declare  that  its  advocacy  of  reasonable 
protection  for  American  industries  sub¬ 
ject  to  destructive  competition  from 
abroad  and  of  benefit  to  any  considerable 
part  of  the  country  is  applicable  to  agri¬ 
culture. 

That  co-operative  marketing  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  should  be  supported 
and  that  producers  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  should  be  encouraged  to  form 
co-operative  marketing  associations  along 
sound  economic  lines. 

That  agricultural  credit  requirements 
may  be  met  through  full  development  and 
adaptation  of  existing  facilities. 

Creation  of  a  Federal  Farm  Board  to 
report  its  recommendations  to  Congress. 

Adequate  Federal  appropriations  for 
economic  and  scientific  agricultural  re¬ 
search  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Handling  Blackberries 

I  have  some  tame  blackberries  growing 
in  my  back  yard  in  bunches.  What  would 
be  the  best  Avay  to  transplant  them. 
Would  it  be  all  right  to  set  them  along 
a  wire  fence  roAV  so  as  to  let  them  grow 
up  the  fence  ?  D.  o.  R. 

Clarion  Co.,  Pa. 

The  new  shoots  of  blackberries  come 
up  from  the  roots,  and  in  time  will  form 
a  rather  dense  clump.  The  best  way  to 
handle  this  is  to  take  up  the  thrifty 
plants,  dividing  them  from  the  main  root 
underground,  and  set  them  Avhere  desired. 
Along  a  wire  fence  as  you  suggest  would 
be  very  good,  because  you  could  then  tie 
them  up  to  the  fence  and  keep  them  in 
convenient  shape  for  handling.  This  work 
can  be  done  either  in  the  Fall  after  the 
leaves  drop  or  very  early  in  Spring. 


London  scientist’s  theory  that  motor¬ 
cars  eventually  will  deprive  the  human 
race  of  the  use  of  its  legs  takes  no  no¬ 
tice  whatever  of  the  increasing  agility  or 
theipedestrianv^Arkansaa  Gazette,  loo'1 
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Farmers’  Congress  in 
Southern  Florida 

TVrhat  has  Florida  besides  climate?  This 
question  could  easily  have  been  answered 
by  anyone  who  attended  the  Farmers’ 
and  Homemakers’  Congress  held  at  the 
University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla., 
July  31  to  August  3.  It  was  Hade  Coun¬ 
ty’s  first  Farmers’  Congress,  but  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  an  annual  affair,  if  one  is  to 
judge  by  the  attendance,  interest  and  evi¬ 
dent  success  of  all  its  sessions.  It  was 
sponsored  by  (the  agricultural  committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Miami, 
demonstration  agents,  and  the  University 
of  Miami.  This  was  in  no  way  a  county 
fair,  just  a  get-together  meeting  of  grow¬ 
ers  and  their  wives  in  a  four-day  session 
discussing  the  agricultural  problems,  the 
country’s  resources,  the  hows  and  whys 
and  why-nots  of  growing  and  marketing 
foodstuffs. 

The  president  of  the  university,  the 
mayor  and  other  prominent  people  wel¬ 
comed  the  farmers.  The  heads  of  the 
various  experiment  stations  were  pres¬ 
ent  to  demonstrate  soil  preparation,  prun¬ 
ing  and  budding.  Representatives  of  the 
marketing  associations,  and  one  of  the 
Clyde  Steamship  Company  were  on  hand 
to  give  advice  on  any  subject.  In  the 
evenings  the  meetings  were  transferred 
to  beautiful  Bay  Front  Park,  where  3,000 
were  present  to  listen  to  more  agricul¬ 
tural  lectures,  and  a  concert  was  given 
every  evening. 

One  felt  as  one  listened  that -if  oppor¬ 
tunity  ever  knocked  at  any  man’s  door,  it 
was  knocking  right  now  at  the  very  doors 
of  Southern  Florida’s  farmers.  Of  the 
80  varieties  of  fruits  GO  per  cent  of  those 
growing  in  the  United  States  are  grown 
in  this  county  (Dade).  In  fact,  climatic 
conditions  make  it  impossible  for  any 
other  section  to  grow  the  luxury  crop  of 
fruits  that  grow  about  here.  The  great¬ 
est  problem  seems  to  be  to  get  men  on  the 
farm,  who  will  stay  on  the  farm,  men 
who  will  plan  and  think. 

L.  Babcock,  a  prominent  banker  of 
Miami,  urged  this  thought  on  his  listen¬ 
ers,  “What  an  indictment  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  county  Import  lettuce,  eggs  and 
other  eatables  from  California,  canned 
goods  from  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union.  We  must  quit  opening  cans  and 
raise  our  own  products,  and  we  can,  and 
not  until  then  shall  we  prosper.”  G.  W. 
Hopkins  of  Coral  Gables,  pointed  out 
that  there  were  two  ways  of  getting  new 
money  into  the  country.  “One  was,  to 
mine  it  out  of  the  ground,  the  other  was 
to  grow  it  out  of  the  soil. 

Ruth  Bryan  Owen  was  inspirational 
in  lier  talk.  She  made  her  plea  for  a 
contagion  of  hope  and  faith.  “It  is  time 
for  us  to  stand  together,  and  meet  our 
common  problems  together,  time  to  take 
stock  of  our  resources  and  of  ourselves, 
and  to  stop  postmortem  examinations  of 
the  past,”  she  said. 

The  growing  of  strawberries,  citrus 
fruit,  plant  breeding  of  avocados  and 
papayas,  truck  gardening,  soils,  forage 
crops,  rabbits,  poultry  and  duck  raising 
all  had  their  sessions,  and  all  were  well 
attended.  The  University  Auditorium 
was  comfortably  filled  throughout  the 
four  days.  The  women  had  their  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  demonstrators  in  another 
part  of  the  building,  where  all  sorts  of 
labor-saving  devices  were  shown  and  used 
by  the  women  themselves.  In  the  morn¬ 
ings  the  men  and  women  met  together, 
but  in  the  afternoon  each  attended  where- 
ever  they  wanted  to  go.  Quite  often  we 
found  men  in  the  home  demonstration 
meetings,  and  they  looked  as  if  they  were 
enjoying  it,  especially  when  samples  of 
pickies,  waterless  cooking,  and  preserved 
fruits  were  being  passed  around. 

The  sessions  where  one  found  both  men 
and  women  interested  were  in  the  poul¬ 
try  and  flower  sections.  Men  seemed  to 
be  intensely  interested  in  the  practical, 
attractive,  and  commercial  use  of  flow¬ 
ers,  for  even  in  these  days  when  money 
seems  scarce,  people  still  buy  flowers. 

To  me  the  best  part  of  all  the  talks 
that  Avere  given  AA'as  the  fact  that  one 
could  not  get  anything  for  nothing.  No 
use  trying  to  fool  ourselves,  or  anyone 
else  Avhether  you  raise  food,  chickens, 
rabbits  or  ducks  for  profit,  we  find  a  col¬ 
lege  degree  is  not  necessary,  but  one  must 
have  the  degree  of  D.  II.  W.,  “Doctor  of 
Hard  Work.”  The  last  day  a  get-to¬ 
gether  picnic  AA'as  held  with  well-filled 
baskets,  and  Marcus  Milam’s  Avell-knoAvn 
dairy  furnished  60  gallons  of  milk.  We 
all  felt  as  AATe  went  back  to  our  homes 
that  neArer  before  had  Ave  realized  the 
wonderful  agricultural  and  horticultural 
possibilities  of  Dade  County,  that  here 
}ve  have  soil,  sunshine  and  climate,  Avait- 
ing  for  ploAA",  tractor  and  pruning  knife. 

B.  S. V. 


More  About  Madonna  Lilies 

I  Avish  to  inform  J.  O.  M.,  page  106S, 
that  I  have  had  the  trouble  with  my 
Madonna  lilies  that  he  'mentions.  I  lay 
the  trouble  to  soil  conditions.  Dig  up 
the  bulbs  in  clumps  as  they  are,  and 
shake  off  all  the  soil,  dust  the  bulbs  with 
poAvdered  sulphur,  and  dig  a  place  in 
another  part  of  the  garden  A\rhere  lilies 
haATe  neA'er  been  grown.  Before  planting 
in  the  neAV  place  put  a  small  shovel  of 
clean  sand  in  the  hill.  Place  the  clump 
of  lilies  on  top  of  the  sand  and  cover  all 
with  loam  about  2  in.  deep.  The  first 
week  in  September  is  a  very  good  time 
to  remove  lilies  so  they  will  get  well 
rooted  before  cold  weather.  '£•  H-  p. 


Cushions  which 
fit  your  form- 

andwhich  make  FisherBodies 
far  more  comfortable -  ^ 


4 
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HE  cushions  and 
JL  the  backs  of  seats 
in  Fisher  Bodies  are 
designed  to  fit  the  forms 
of  the  passengers  and 
the  driver.  That  is  one  reason  why  you  can  ride  all  day  long  in  a 
Fisher  Body  in  unusual  comfort  and  be  fresh  in  mind  and  body  at 
the  journey’s  end.  The  cushions  are  deep  and  carefully  padded; 
while  the  wire  of  which  the  50  or  more  springs  in  each  cushion 
are  made,  is  of  precisely  the  right  gauge  to  assure  utmost 
comfort  with  great  ability  to  stand  up.  Fisher,  in  fact,  leaves 
nothing  undone  to  make  a  car  body  so  comfortable  that 
riding  is  not  merely  transportation,  but  genuine  pleasure,  as  well. 
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From  a  Maine  Farm 

In  a  previous  letter  I  spoke  of  some 
of  the  problems  that  the  youth  of  today 
and  the  youth  of  tomorrow  must  solve 
if  this  nation  was  to  endure  in  its  present 
state  of  greatness,  prosperity  and  liberty. 
Some  of  us  who  are  istill  on  the  stage  of 
activity  may  have  a  part  in  the  beginning, 
but  we  cannot  hope  to  see  them  solved: 
One  of  the  greatest  of  these  as  I  see  it 
may  be  considered  an  economic  problem, 
but  health,  happiness  and  morality  are  all 
involved  and  become  a  vital  part  of  it. 
The  most  pressing  seems  to  be  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  transportation  and  distribution 
of  the  products  of  the  farms  and  factories 
to  the  ultimate  consumers. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  article 
on  page  1077  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  “The  Es¬ 
sence  of  Farm  Relief.”  The  truth  of  the 
statement  made  in  this  article  should  sink  - 
deep  in  the  minds  of  every  thinking  per¬ 
son.  I  could  bring  many  instances  to 
show  that  the  efforts  of  certain  interests 
to  increase  the  production  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  eventually  have  resulted  in  loss  to 
those  who  produced  them.  We  have 
learned  in  our  own  farm  organization, 
the  Grange,  that  “he  who  causeth  two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before  is  greater  than  he  who  con¬ 
quers  an  empire,”  'but  why  should  the 
farmer  produce  two  tons  of  hay  or  other 
farm  product,  if  he  must  sell  them  for  less 
than  be  would  receive  for  the  one?  When 
those  who  had  counseled  the  farmer,  and 
assisted  him  to  produce  to  the  point  of 
loss,  apparently  came  to  a  realization  of 
what  they  were  doing,  they  then  turn  to 
the  problem  of  telling  him  what  he  must 
do  in  order  to  dispose  of  those  products 
at  a  profit.  In  this  State  the  effort  at 
compulsory  co-operation,  as  I  wish  to 
term  it,  is  history.  In  efforts  to  help 
organize  the  farmers  of  my  county  in  a 
real  farm  co-operative  organization  which 
would  be  farm  controlled  and  managed,  I 
learned  many  things,  chief  of  which  was 
the  fact  that  there  were  interests  de¬ 
termined  that  there  should  not  exist  any 
such  organization.  Second,  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  county  did  not  see  what  could 
be  accomplished1.  Neither  did  they  appear 
willing  to  trust  men  whom  they  had 
known  for  years  to  advise  them,  but  were 
quite  ready  to  place  their  confidence  in 
others. 

Space  will  not  permit  nor  is  it  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article  to  explain  what  I  had 
hoped  this  organization  might  accomplish 
for  the  farmers  of  my  county,  but  I  had 
hoped  it  might  play  an  important  part 
as  a  pioneer  organization  in  helping  to 
solve  these  two  great  problems  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  distribution  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  to  those  who  consumed  them,  and  the 
bringing  to  the  farms  of  _  those  _  things 
needed  by  farmers  and  their  families  at 
the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  common- 
sense  and  fair  play. 

As  a  farmer  what  sort  of  assistance 
from  the  government  do  I  want  or  ask 
for?  First,  I  want  such  laws,  national 
in  effect,  as  will  permit  me  to  consign  a 
car  or  less  quantity  of  farm  produce  to 
city  dealers,  with  the  certain  assurance 
that  I  shall  receive  a  square  deal  from  the 
(firm  who  receives  it,  including  prompt 
returns.  A  law  strictly  enforced  that 
will  prevent  any  dishonest  person  from 
soliciting  farm  produce  or  receiving  it 
who  does  not  make  returns  on  the  basis 
of  solicitation.  Would  this  be  difficult  to 
attain?  I  don’t  think  so.  The  govern¬ 
ment  could  exercise  such  oversight  as 
would  easily  prevent  or  make  impossible 
such  condtions  as  exist  today. 

Again  I  would  ask  the  government  to 
obtain  and  give  to  those  asking  for  it 
such  information  jis  would  help  them  to 
decide  to  which  sections  of  the  country 
and  to  what  cities  or  towns  it  would  be 
wise  to  consign,  with  the  greatest  chance 
of  adequate  returns.  That  is  to  prevent 
the  congestion  of  food  products  at  cer¬ 
tain  centers  while  other  sections  were 
under-supplied.  I  believe  this  would  be 
possible  through  the  men  and  offices  which 
now  gather  reports  of  crop  production, 
and  would  be  of  far  greater  assistance  to 
the  farmer.  In  fact  I  believe  the  crop 
reports  issued  by  the  government  are  of 
greater  assistance  to  the  dealers  of  farm 
produce  than  to  the  grower. 

I  am  not  satisfied  the  carriers  of 
freight,  particularly  railroads,  need  to  be 
in  such  sore  straits  as  some  claim  to  be. 

I  believe  that  if  there  was  the  same  eco¬ 
nomical  adminstration  of  railroads  as  is 
necessary  to  the  successful  operation  of 
a  farm,  lower  freight  tariffs  could  exist. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  point  that  the 
type  of  co-operative  marketing  advocated 
by  Sapiro  and  his  associates  will  never 
be  successful  in  bringing  about  better 
distribution  of  farm  products,  with  bet¬ 
ter  prices  for  the  farmer  and  at  less  cost 
to  the  consumer,  though  that  type  of 
organization  may  be  highly  profitable  to 
those  who  control  and  operate  them.  Both 
producer  and  consumer  need  to  carefully 
watch  what  is  taking  place  in  our  law¬ 
making  bodies  both  State  and  national  to 
see  that  no  further  progress  is  made 
along  those  lines  by  anyone  or  by  any 
combination  of  men. 

When  it  costs  more  to  market  the  farm 
crops  of  this  country  than  it  does  to 
produce  them,  thinking  men  should  study 
ways  and  means  for  a  better  system  of 
marketing  and  distribution  but  when  it 
is  costing  the  consumer  nearly  four  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  produce  that  the  farmer  re¬ 
ceived  one  for,  it  is  high  time  that  both 
producer  and  consumer  were  thoroughly 
aroused  and  united  to  remedy  this  evil. 

To  express  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 

I  would  be  able  to  sell  the  things  which 


I  produce  to  the  city  dweller  at  a  greater 
profit  than  I  now  receive,  and  to  supply 
them  with  those  products  at  a  less  price 
than  they  now  pay.  This  is  entirely 
feasible  if  the  city  dweller  will  co-operate 
with  me  and  the  government  will  assist 
us,  sensibly,  honestly,  and  in  a  practical 
manner.  What  is  there  to  prevent  such 
co-operation?  Nothing  but  a  very  large 
force  of  selfish  men  and  women  who  stand 
between  us  and  take  an  extortionate  toll 
from  both  of  us,  assisted  by  financial  in¬ 
terests  which  exist  because  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  system. 

There  are,  without  question,  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain,  thousands  of  people  in  our  cities 
who  are  underfed'  every  year  and  at  the 
same  time  thousands  of  tons  of  wholesome 
food  many  years  rot  on  the  ground  be¬ 
cause  the  cost  of  transportation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  products  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  get  them  to  those  who  would 
consume  them  at  moderate  cost.  Do  not 
say  this  cannot  be  helped.  If  the  men 
entrusted  to  represent  us  in  the  making 
of  laws  and  their  enforcement,  with  the 
administration  of  government,  are  selected 
by  ourselves  and  not  by  themselves,  with¬ 
out  so  much  regard  to  partv  affiliations, 
and  more  attention  to  character  and 
moral  fitness,  we  shall  begin  to  make 
progress.  If  we  show  by  our  words  and 
acts  that  we  appreciate  service  in  our 
behalf  and  honor  those  who  render  it,  it 
will  not  be  so  difficult  to  secure  men 
willing  to  render  such  service.  We  must 
do  our  part  in  this  work.  0.  B.  GRIFFIN. 

Maine. 


New  Jersey  Gladiolus  Show 

Within  the  past  12  months  the  New 
Jersey  Gladiolus  Society  has  been  formed 
and  two  very  fine  Gladiolus  shows  have 
been  staged.  The  society  held  its  first 
annual  meeting  at  Camden,  N.  J..  on 
August  21  at  which  time  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  membership  numbers 
over  300.  Most  of  the  members  reside  in 


New  Jersey,  but  about  a  fifth  live  outside 
of  the  State,  mostly  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  Mr.  J.  A.  Kemp  of  Little 
Silver  is  president,  and  Mr.  W.  Evans 
Smith  of  Pitman  is  secretary. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  was  held  at  Camden  on  August  21 
and  22.  The  exhibits  were  exceptionally 
fine  all  the  way  from  the  single  flower 
classes  up  to  the  displays  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  growers,  where  at  least  500  spikes 
were  required  in  each  entry  in  the  100 
square  foot  class.  This  latter  class  was 
entered  by  three  commercial  growers, 
first  prize  being  won  by  W.  Atlee  Bur¬ 
pee  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  This  display 
of  Burpee’s  was  especially  noteworthy 
because  it  was  largely  made  up  of  va¬ 
rieties  originated  in  Scotland,  and  never 
shown  in  any  quantity  before  in  this 
country.  One  of  these  varieties,  Berty 
Snow,  was  given  an  award  as  being  the 
most  meritorious  single  exhibit  in  the 
show.  The  various  sections  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  were  well  represented  among  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  while  a  considerable  number  of 
prizes  went  to  Pennsylvania  growers. 

The  following  varieties  won  first  prize 
in  their  respective  color  classes :  America, 
Crimson  Glow,  Goliath,  Glorianna,  Vesu¬ 
vius,  Golden  Measure,  E.  J.  Shaylor, 
Anna  Eberius,  Albania,  Mrs.  Dr.  Norton, 
Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton,  Dr.  F.  E.  Bennett, 
Crackerjack,  Los  Angeles,  Dream,  Peach, 
Ah  and  Marmora.  Anyone  who  has  raised 
glads  will  recognize  a  lot  of  old  friends 
in  this  list,  which  demonstrates  that 
prizes  can  be  won  even  in  a  State  show 
with  the  old  standard  varieties.  This 
should  encourage  some  people  to  exhibit 
at  various  flower  shows  who  have  thought 
that  only  the  high-priced  kinds  would 
stand  any  chance  of  winning  prizes. 

A  number  of  the  newest  varieties  were 
to  be  seen  although  mostly  in  non-com¬ 
petitive  classes.  Jubilee  and  Mother 
Machree,  both  still  in  the  hundred-dollar 
class,  attracted  -considerable  attention. 
Among  other  new  ones,  not  only  from 
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this  country,  but  also  from  Europe  and 
Australia,  were  Heavenly  Blue,  Mrs.  Van 
Konynenburg,  Gettysburg,  Aida,  Pfitzer’s 
Triumph,  Pride  of  Portland,  King  George 
David  Airdrie  and  many  others. 

This  was  the  second  Gladiolus  show  to 
be  held  in  the  State  this  season,  as  the 
South  Jersey  Gladiolus  Show  was  held 
at  Vineland  on  August  7  and  8.  The  lat¬ 
ter  exhibition  equalled  the  State  show  in 
size  and  quality  of  exhibits.  Both  shows 
were  fortunate  in  having  national  au¬ 
thorities  present  to  assist  in  the  judging 
and  with  the  educational  features.  Mrs. 
A.  II.  Austin  of  Ravenna,  Ohio,  origina¬ 
tor  of  many  fine  varieties,  was  one  of  the 
judges  at  the  South  Jersey  show,  and  Dr. 
Forman  MacLean  of  the  New  York  Bo¬ 
tanical  Garden  and  editor  of  the  Gladi¬ 
olus  Review  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
State  show  and  took  part  in  the  meeting. 

The  cause  of  the  Gladiolus  should  ad¬ 
vance  rapidly  in  the  East  when  one  State 
organization  can  secure  over  300  mem¬ 
bers  in  less  than  a  year  and  can  sponsor 
two  such  fine  shows  at  the  first  attempt. 
Two  new  Gladiolus  societies  have  recent¬ 
ly  been  formed  in  New  York  State  and  at 
least  one  of  them  is  holding  a  show  this 
Summer.  New  England  has  a  going  so¬ 
ciety  which  staged  its  annual  exhibition 
in  Boston  August  18  and  19. 

J.  H.  CLARK. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


A  suburban  woman  has  a  colored  day 
worker  whose  accomplishment  of  washing 
and  ironing  all  in  one  day  is  a  constant 
cause  of  boasting  to  the  envious  neighbors. 
One  day  she  commiserated  her  marvel  on 
the  exigencies  of  fortune  that  drove  her, 
the  mother  of  twelve  children,  out  to 
working  by  the  day.  To  her  surprise, 
the  pitied  one  repudiated  the  pity.  “Hard 
on  me,  ma’am?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Why, 
the  days  I  go  out  are  the  only  chances  at 
all  that  I  gits  to  rest  myself.” — ‘New  York 
Sun. 


THE  PLATE  GLASS  TEST.  By  pressing  a  plate  glass  firmly  against  the 
tread,  the  action  of  a  Silvertown  under  load  is  faithfully  reproduced.  The  deep, 
wide  center  grooves  close  up  —  the  massive,  gripping  shoulders  press  flush 
against  the  glass.  Even,  smooth  surface  contact—  without  any  tread  distortion. 


when  tire  and  road  meet ! 


HIS  PLATE  GLASS  TEST  shows  that  the 
three  wide,  deep  center  grooves  in  the 
Silvertown  tread  close  under  pressure. 

—Permitting  the  tread  to  flatten 

- — and  the  massive,  deep-notched  shoulders 
to  hear  their  share  of  the  load. 

Simple  facts  . . .  simple  action  . . .  hut  what 
a  tremendous  effect  on  mileage  and  traction! 


New  low  prices  further  reduce  the 
cost  of  Silvertown  mileage  and  safety. 
There  is  a  Goodrich  dealer  near  you! 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 

Est.  1870  Akron,  O.  Pacific  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  In  Canada:  Canadian-Goodrich  Co.,  Kitchener,  Ontario 


Goodrich 


For  in  these  closing  grooves — the  visible 
action  of  the  famous  Goodrich  balloon  prin¬ 
ciple  of  "center  flexibility” — you  find  the 
reason  for  the  record-breaking  performance 
of  Silvertowns. 

Vast  Goodrich  factories  at  Akron,  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  in  Canada  are  working  at 
peak  production  to  keep  pace  with  Silver- 
town  demand. 


Goodrich  Silvertowns  de¬ 
serve  the  dependability 
of  Goodrich  InnerTubes. 


Silvertowns 
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The  Summer  Meetings  of  the 
New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society 

Part  II 

Tours  of  the  station  grounds  were 
made  both  in  the  forenoon  and  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  collections  of  fruits  of  all 
kinds  probably  interest  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber.  Small  fruit  season  was  passed  so 
that  there  was  not  so  much  to  see  in  this 
line.  Nevertheless  the  vigor  of  Latham 
in  id'  Viking  plants  could  be  seen,  and  the 
discussions  of  the  new  Lloyd  George  rasp¬ 
berry  and  other  promising  new  varieties 
showed  the  interest  in  this  subject.  The 
Mastodon  strawberry  still  carries  the 
recommendations  that  applied  to  it  a  year 
ago.  The  peach  orchard  devoted  largely 
to  a  test  of  canning  peaches  is  beginning 
to  fruit.  Some  of  the  varieties  originated 
by  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Stations 
are  said  to  be  especially  good  and  will 
be  watched  closely. 

Santa  Rosa  still  appears  a  worth-while 
early  Japanese  plum.  The  quality  is 
good,  the  tree  is  vigorous  and  productive, 
and  the  fruit  is  very  attractive.  Un¬ 
fortunately  there  is  not  the  interest  in 
plums  to  warrant  discussion  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  varietal  plum  orchard  growing  on 
the  Station  grounds — probably  the  best 
of  the  varietal  orchards.  Among  grapes 
the  principal  attention  was  given  to  the 
European  varieties,  growing  well  in  north 
temperate  regions,  though  to  be  sure  with 
Winter  protection.  The  original  Gorham, 
Pulteney  and  Phelps  pear  trees  were  still 
untouched  by  blight,  and  <  the  Cortland 
apple  trees  showed  good  vigor  and  good 
habit  of  growth.  The  apple  crop  in  the 
Station  orchards  is  light. 

Spraying  tests  showed  again  clearly  the 
value  of  following  the  standard  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  spray  service.  Trees 
which  received  the  regular  spray  appli¬ 
cations  were  carrying  clean  fruit,  while 
trees  which  were  unsprayed  or  which  re¬ 
ceived  only  certain  of  the  recommended 
sprays  were  noticeably  inferior.  There 
is  often  complaint  at  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  to  the  effect  that  the  recommended 
spray  schedules  do  not  give  good  control. 
Tests  of  this  kind  show  clearly  that  the 
difference  in  control  is  largely  one  of 
timeliness,  thoroughness,  and  the  individ¬ 
ual  doing  the  job. 

Some  of  the  newer  lines  of  work,  such 
as  the  canning  crops  investigations  and 
the  nursery  investigations  received  more 
than  passing  attention,  and  the  Maz- 
zard  and  Mahaleb  rootstock  orchard 
aroused  considerable  comment.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  Mazzard  root- 
stock  is  far  superior  for  both  sweet  and 
sour  cherries  on  the  soil  of  the  Geneva 
Station. 

Corn-borer  control  demonstrations 
staged  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  were  well  received.  Low 
cutting  binders,  shredders,  machines  for 
cutting  the  stover  to  pieces  in  the  field, 
burners  for  burning  over  the  stubble,  and 
deep  plowing  devices  were  shown  in  op¬ 
eration — all  designed  to  destroy  the  corn- 
borer  in  his  burrow  in  the  stalk  close  to 
the  ground. 

As  for  the  meeting  at  Peru  in  the 
Champlain  Valley  region,  the  only  regret 
is  that  more  of  New  York  States  growers 
could  not  have  been  along.  If  there  was 
ever  a  well-conducted  and  carefully- 
planned  tour  it  was  the  one  staged  at 
Peru  by  Clinton  County  fruit  growers. 
A  mimeographed  sheet  told  the  exact  time 
of  arrival  and  departure  at  each  orchard 
to  be  visited,  and  each  orchard  was  posted 
with  directing  arrows.  One  grower  went 
so  far  as  to  make  roadways  through  his 
orchard  with  the  roadscraper  for  the 
better  comfort  of  his  guests.  This  was 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  added  to  by  a 
perfect  day  and  beautiful  country.  The 
Hood  River  country  in  Oregon  boasts 
Mt.  Ilood  at  one  end  of  the  valley  and  Mt. 
Adams  across  the  river  in  the  other  di¬ 
rection,  but  the  Champlain  Valley  country 
presents  the  Adirondack  Mountains  run¬ 
ning  parallel  along  the  west  _  side  and 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains  of  New  England  along  the  east. 

To  one  who  has  not  visited  this  sec¬ 
tion  it  will  be  surprising  to  learn  the 
extent  of  the  apple  industry  there.  One 
orchard,  the  largest  in  the  region,  con¬ 
sists  of  40.000  trees,  the  ♦ldest  set  in 
1 024.  Another  orchard  set  in  1924  and 
1925  is  composed  of  4.500  McIntosh  and 
1,500  Snow  trees.  Other  sizable  plant¬ 
ings  are  one  of  4,500  trees  mostly  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  another  1,500  trees,  another  of 
fi.OOO  trees  of  McIntosh,  Snow  and  Spy, 
and  another  of  9,000  trees.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  plantings  are  made  up  of 
McIntosh,  with  Spy,  Snow,  Tolman, 
Northwestern  Greening  and  Baxter  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  balance. 

The  soil  most  desired  for  orchards  is  a 
gravelly  silt  loam  or  of  a  type  contain¬ 
ing  some  limestone.  Though  not  extensive 
in  area  these  soils  constitute  some  of  the 
better  soils  of  eastern  New  York.  Hardi¬ 
ness  is,  of  course,  the  principal  factor  to 
be  recognized,  and  the  selection  of  va¬ 
rieties  recognizes  this  question  at  once. 
The  quality  of  fruit  from  this  region  is 
already  famed  for  its  long  keeping,  and  its 
high  color.  Most  orchards  are  in  good 
vigor.  The  accepted  standard  is  clean 
cultivation,  though  there  is  a  decided 
effort  to  incorporate  humus  in  the  soil, 
and  for  this  purpose  Alfalfa  is  used 
principally.  Nitrogen  applications  are 
found  necessary  whenever  cultivation  is 
not  complete.  With  the  young  orchard 


some  growers  are  trying  strip  cultivation, 
in  which  four  furrows  are  turned  on  each 
side  of  the  trees  and  Alfalfa  grown  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  Strikingly  poor  results 
are  shown  by  lack  of  cultivation  or  poor 
attention  to  details. 

An  interesting  object  lesson  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  hold-over  effect  of  nitrogen 
applied  in  the  preceding  year.  There  has 
been  much  talk  about  the  rapidity  with 
which  nitrogen  is  leached  from  the  ground, 
but  the  orchard  in  question  bears  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  to  that  already  accumu¬ 
lated  showing  that  nitrogen  does  not 
disappear  as  rapidly  as  is  often  said.  A 
peculiar  disease  known  as  corky  drouth 
spot  has  been  causing  injury  to  fruit  in 
this  region.  In  its  characteristics  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  caused  by  collapse  of  cells, 
just  the  reverse  of  water  core.  Injury  is 
associated  with  a  fluctuating  moisture 
supply  in  which  an  abundance  of  moisture 
in  early  season  later  changes  to  a  de¬ 
ficiency.  So  far  no  complete  recommenda¬ 
tion  has  been  made  in  regard  to  its  con¬ 
trol,  but  it  is  said  that  the  disease  is 
most  severe  upon  land  that  is  least  suited 
to  apple  production,  so  that  in  the  final 
analysis  the  disease  wlill  be  confined 
largely  to  the  marginal  orchard  on  ques¬ 
tionably  good  land. 

A  delightful  luncheon  along  the  lake 
increased  the  pleasure  of  the  trip,  while 
a  banquet  in  the  evening  brought  to  a 
close  a  tour  that  will  long  be  remembered 
by  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
test  the  hospitality  of  Clinton  County 
growers.  H.  B.  T. 


Trouble  with  Lawn 

Would  you  help  me  about  my  little 
city  lawn?  Doubtless  coufntry  lawns 
have  like  troubles.  Though  this  has  been 
a  very  wet  Summer,  my  lawn,  ever  since 
Summer  began,  has  shown  many  brown 
spots.  These  are  small  irregular  patches 
that  mottle  the  dawn  and  seem  likely  to 
destroy  it.  Can  it  be  the  work  of  the 
white  grub?  If  so,  how  can  he  be 
stopped?  As  the  brown  spots  have  in¬ 
creased  so  have  the  chick  weed,  money¬ 
wort  and  others.  We  have  a  neighbor 
who  has  put  in  much  time  on  a  small 
lawn  trying  to  kill  these  pests.  He  digs 
them  out  with  an  old-fashioned  steel 
table  fork  and  carts  away  the  spoil  in 
bushel  baskets.  M'y  view  is  that  it  would 
be  far  easier  to  turn  the  whole  surface 
over,  thus  killing  everything  and  then 
sow  grass  again. 

And  here  is  a  word  for  the  robin :  Re¬ 
cently  I  saw  two  robins  searching  my 
lawn.  One  naturally  would  suppose  the 
quest  was  for  earthworms.  At  intervals 
a  bird  would  engage  in  a  vigorous  dig¬ 
ging  bout,  tearing  out  grass  roots  at  a 
surprising  rate.  A  close  watch  resulted 
in  seeing  one  bird  extract  a  large  white 
grub  and  eat  it.  W.  S.  R. 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  white  grubs 
have  caused  those  brown  spots.  The  way 
they  work  in  grass  is  usually  to  eat-  the 
roots  so  that  the  sod  can  be  lifted  right 
off  the  ground.  Of  'course,  where  there 


are  not  very  many  they  would  not  do  as 
much  damage  as  this.  The  grubs  doing 
serious  damage  this  year  will  pupate, 
turning  into  the  mature  form  of  May 
beetles,  or  what  are  commonly  called 
June  bugs,  and  do  no  more  damage  until 
they  deposit  their  eggs  next  Spring.  The 
lawn  may  not  be  infested  next  year. 
There  is  no  remedy  except  cultivation, 
which  exposes  vhem  to  attacks  of  birds. 
We  can  vouch  for  the  good  W.  S.  R. 
■says  the  robins  do  in  their  line,  as  we 
have  often  seen  them  tearing  these  June 
bugs  apart  and  a  white  grub  is  swallowed 
quicker  than  a  wink  when  exposed  by 
plowing  or  cultivation. 

We  should  not  turn  over  a  lawn  that 
is  rather  weedy,  provided  it  is  otherwise 
in  good  shape — that  is  level  and  reason¬ 
ably  smooth.  If  it  is  rough  or  uneven, 
it  would  pay  well  to  turn  it  over  anyway, 
but  if  in  good  condition  so  far  as  grade 
is  concerned  we  should  much  prefer  to 
keep  putting  on  persistent  seed,  like 
White  clover.  This  is  quite  remarkable 
stuff  in  a  lawn,  and  will  help  out  a  weak 
turf. 

Limestone  or  hydrated  lime  should  be 
used  if  the  clover  is  to  be  sown  and 
unless  the  ground  is  very  good  we  should 
also  scatter  on  a  well-balanced  lawn  fer¬ 
tilizer,  running  as  high  as  4  per  cent 
nitrogen.  If  this  is  done  persistently  and 
seed  sown  on  thin  places  it  is  possible  to 
crowd  out  a  large  number  of  these  weeds. 
If  the  clover  is  not  liked  a  good  mixture 
of  lawn  grass  seed  may  be  used  in  place 
of  it. 
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BANDBOX 


Crosley  radio  sets  have  always  been 
good  sets.  In  them  the  public  always 
got  the  utmost  value.  They  have 
always  been  sold  on  a  very  close  margin 
of  profit  in  order  to  keep  the  price  low. 
This  margin  does  not  permit  extensive 
advertising  as  is  possible  with  other 
radios. 

Crosley  radio  is  well  advertised  but  not 
extravagantly.  The  growth  of  The 
Crosley  Radio  Corporation  is  due  more 
to  word  of  mouth  by  satisfied  users 
than  prodigious  claims  in  printers’  ink. 

Last  winter  Crosley  was  first  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  place  to  buy  radio  is  in 
the  home,  first  to  encourage  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  home,  first  to  give  the 
public  an  opportunity  to  try,  test  and 
compare  before  buying.  The  growth 
of  Crosley  sales  since  that  time  has  been 
phenomenal.  The  first  six  months 
of  1928  showed  sales  almost  four 
times  greater  than  any  preceding 
year,  because  Crosley  sets  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  home 
in  comparison  with 
other  sets  immedi¬ 
ately  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  value  in  the  radio 
world.  Crosley  dealers 
TMUS!CONeE  do  not  fear  competitive 
the  fastest  selling  demonstrations  in  any 
™piakeicat7?5  prospect’s  home  —  they 


encourage  them.  Satisfied  customers 
are  the  greatest  asset  Crosley  can  have. 

The  Crosley  Dynacone  —  a  dynamic 
power  speaker  at  $25,  available  for  all 
Crosley  models  introduces  for  the 
FIRST  time  in  the  popular  priced  field 
power,  volume,  depth  of  tone  and  rich 
reproduction  never  before  believed  pos¬ 
sible.  Immediately  Crosley  radio  be¬ 
came  comparable  to  the  highest  priced 
receivers  on  the  market.  Crosley  radio 
with  DYNACONE  gives  an  entirely 
new  conception  of  radio. 

Above  is  pictured  the  famous  Crosley 
battery  type  radio  that  operates  the 
DYNACONE,  a  power  dynamic 
speaker,  when  171-A  tube  is  used  on 
the  last  stage  of  audio  with  180  volts 
on  the  plate  and  also  30  to  35  volts 
of  “C”  battery. 

Crosley  sweeps  the  field!  Crosley  outsells 
ANY  radio  on  the  market  today!  Crosley ’s 
5  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  is  closely  imi¬ 
tated,  but  be  sure  you  TEST  and  TRY  a 
Crosley  set  against  ANY  OTHER.  Such  direct 
comparison  is  eye  opening,  for  the  superior 
Crosley  receivers  with  this  new  wonder  power 
speaker  give  an  amazing  performance. 

THE  CROSLEY  RADIO  CORP. 

POWEL  CROSLEY,  JR.,  Pres. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico 
and  West  prices  slightly  higher. 

Crosley  prices  do  not  include  tubes. 


8  tube  SHOWBOX  $80 

AC  Electric 

Genuine  Neutrodyne,  3  stages  radio 
amplification,  detector,  2  stages  audio 
(last  one  being  two  171  push-pull 
power  tube)  and  280  rectifier  tube. 


6  tube  GEMBOX  $65 

AC  Electric 

Self-contained  AC  electric  receiver; 
It  utilizes  two  radio,  detector,  two 
audio  and  a  rectifier  tube — 171  power 
output  tube.  Operates  from  110 
volts  60  cycles  AC  house  lighting 
current. 


5  tube  BANDBOX  JR.  $35 

Dry  Cell  Operated 

Especially  designed  for  places  where 
no  electric  current  is  available  for 
AC  operation  or  recharging  of  stor¬ 
age  battery  on  battery  type  sets.  It 
operates  MUSICONE  loud  speaker. 
Battery  consumption  economical. 
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The  Crosley  Radio  Corporation, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Dept.  139 

Please  send  me  literature  about  your  new  radio 
receiver  and  the  new  wonderful  DYNACONE. 


Battery  Operated  Radio . Dynacone.. 


5  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  IN  MY  HOME.. 
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Real  City 


GAS  RANGES 

for  country  homes 

ANYWHERE 


Lady  Leisure 

Now  modern  progress  brings  real 
gas  and  the  wonderful  Sterling 
LADY  LEISURE  range  to  every 
country  home.  Lady  Leisure  burns 
gas  and  coal,  coke  or  wood.  Has 
the  exclusive  VERTEX  Broiler  and 
many  othep  features — all  made  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  home 

with  cPyrofax  Qas  Service 

Many  Sterling  Dealers  are  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Pyrofax  Gas  Serv¬ 
ice  that  brings  you  gas  in  huge, 
safe  steel  tanks.  You  keep  them  in 
an  attractive  cabinet  outside  the 
house,  and  burn  the  gas  just  like 
city  gas.  Inexpensive,  reliable  and 
actually  necessary  for  a  modern, 
up-to-date  kitchen. 

Sterling  Range  &  Furnace  Corp. 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 

SEND  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 
Sterling  Range  8c  Furnace  Corporation,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.  Please  give  me  information  on 


The  Horticultural  Exhibits 
at  the  New  York 
State  Fair 

In  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  apple 
scab  and  poor  quality '  fruit  for  the  1928 
fruit  crop  the  fruit  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse  caused  the  judges 
more  real  concern  than  for  several  years 
past.  Not  only  was  there  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  entries,  but  the 
selections  were  well  made  and  offered 
keen  competition.  Thirty-two  plates 
were  entered  in  the  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing  class,  providing  one  of  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  classes  to  judge  that  has  appeared 
at  the  State  Fair  in  many  years. 

There  were  double  the  plates  of 
peaches  compared  with  last  year,  and  a 
noticeable  increase  in  every  other  class 
of  fruit.  Last  year  there  were  15  en¬ 
tries  in  the  50-apple  collections.  This 
year  there  were  38.  Last  year  there  were 
two  entries  in  the  farm  fruit  collection. 
This  year  there  were  six.  C.  H.  M,ills  of 
Sodus,  who  took  first  prize,  had  approxi¬ 
mately  200  plates  on  exhibit,  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  fruit  on  his  farm.  M.  G. 
Hurd,  of  Milton,  took  second  prize,  show¬ 
ing  175  plates ;  while  K.  B.  Lewis,  of 
Red  Hook,  was  awarded  third  place  with 
150  plates.  As  for  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables,  whereas  the  present  building  was 
more  than  half  occupied  by  private  manu¬ 
facturing  exhibits  a  few  years  ago,  it  is 
now  thoroughly  crowded  by  horticultural 
products  alone,  with  fruit  occupying  one 
end  of  the  building,  flowers  the  center, 


station's  activities  from  the  grounds  and 
equipment  through  the  breeding  of  plants, 
control  of  insects  and  diseases,  and  soil 
and  fertilizer  work.  In  the  central  back¬ 
ground  was  a  country  home  landscaped 
with  evergreens,  properly  named.  Along 
the  walls  were  booths  representing  the 
major  lines  of  work.  Tables  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  filled  the  central  floor  space. 
There  were  representatives  of  500  apple 
varieties  growing  at  Geneva,  200  pears, 
300  plums,  90  carrots,  18  eggplants,  and 
89  peppers.  The  Early  McIntosh  shown 
were  of  good  size  and  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  though  apparently  no  earlier  this 
season  than  Oldenburg. 

The  plums  were  arranged  according  to 
types,  so  as  to  show  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  prune-type  or  blue  European 
plums,  the  small  sweet  Mirabelle  varie¬ 
ties,  the  Damsons,  the  Japanese  plums 
like  Abundance  and  Burbank,  and  the 
American  plums  like  Wild  Goose.  Pep¬ 
pers  ran  the  range  from  the  small  Bird’s 
Eye  to  the  giant  Burnett’s  Monarch,  and 
eggplant  varied  from  the  large  oval  Per¬ 
fection  to  the  long  Early  Long  Purple. 
A  new  cucumber,  the  Geneva,  was  shown 
— a  cross  between  the  white  spine  type 
and  the  English  forcing  type.  It  is  said 
to  be  self-fruitful  and  yet  has  the  white 
spine  characteristics  that  American  mar¬ 
kets  demand.  A  case  of  living  insects  at¬ 
tracted  more  than  passing  notice.  A  de¬ 
velopment  along  this  line  would  make  an 
interesting  and  very  much  worthwhile 
addition. 

The  flower  show  is  each  year  becoming 
more  delightful.  Stage  decorations  and 
table  decorations  continue  to  be  espe- 


We  are  blessed  with  lovely  sunsets  here 
on  our  side  hill.  I’m  afraid  we  would 
miss  our  wide  sweeping  views  if  Ave  lived 
where  streets  Avere  the  only  things  in 
sight. 

It  is  a  warm  pleasant  evening  with  a 
gentle  breeze  stirring.  There  is  a  rust¬ 
ling  whisper  of  it  through  the  tops  of 
the  maples.  The  murmur  of  the  busy 
spring  brook  and  the  evening  insect  song 
Avith  now  and  then  the  sleepy  twitterings 
of  birds — it  all  combines  to  a  soothing 
peaceful  evening  song.  The  porch  swing 
is  inviting,  and  I  come  back  to  it  after 
the  trip  upstairs  to  tuck  in  the  little 
girl  and  say  “Goodnight.”  Dad  is  en¬ 
joying  his  smoke,  and  Ave  sit  and  talk  un¬ 
til  the  stars  are  out  and  a  thin  Avisp  of 
neAV  moon  peeps  through  the  fleecy  Avliitbi 
clouds. 

The  weathered  gray  of  the  barns  looms 
up  mysteriously  in  the  dusk,  crickets 
chirp  of  the  coming  of  Autumn  so  very 
soon,  the  field  of  corn  beyond  the  hedge 
rustles  and  whispers  in  the  breeze.  From 
the  evergreens  doAvn  by  the  brook,  an 
oaa’1  calls  out  his  lovely  questioning  cry. 
Tired,  perhaps.  It  was  such  an  upliili 
pull  to  get  through  haying  this  year.  But 
it  is  done,  and  the  oats  and  barley  are 
all  cut  and  set  up.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  Dad  will  feel  really  rested  from 
such  a  long  hurrying,  worrying  task. 
That  is  the  penalty  he  pays  for  the  long 
days  of  overwork.  “No,  I  know  I  should 
not  do  it,”  he  says,  “but  Avith  the  work 
to  do  and  no  help  to  be  had,  there  is 
simply  nothing  else  to  do.”  Sometimes  I 
hope  there  will  be  enough  profit  to  at 
least  pay  to  hire  help  for  the  sugaring, 


From  Indiana  comes  this  picture  of  a  hunch  of  cockerels  on  their  “crowing  pole .”  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
difficulties  these  youngsters  have  in  crowing  on  the  ground,  where  older  birds  or  bosses  of  the  flock  pitch  into  one 
before  his  crow  is  half  completed.  On  this  pole  they  are  safe.  They  can  crow  as  loud  and  long  as  they  see  fit, 
and  put  on  all  the  finishing  touches  necessary  for  a  well-rounded  crow. 


□  Gas  ranges,  □  Coal,  □  Coal  &  Gas,  □  Furnaces. 

Name . 

Address . 
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and  vegetables  the  far  end.  In  the  al¬ 
coves  along  the  Avails  are  the  Grange  and 
county  exhibits. 

In  other  words  the  horticultural  inter¬ 
est  in  the  NeAv  York  State  Fair  has  in¬ 
creased  decidedly,  and  a  good  share  of 
credit  can  be  taken  by  Commissioner 
Berne  Pyrke  and  T.  E.  Cross  of  La- 
grangeville.  Commissioner  Pyrke  and  Mr. 
Cross  have  succeeded  in  securing  the 
good  will  of  the  fruit  men  of  the  State 
with  the  results  that  have  been  described. 

In  one  respect,  lioweA7er,  the  fruit  ex¬ 
hibits  are  short,  namely  in  county  and 
Farm  Bureau  displays.  Perhaps  this  rep¬ 
resents  AAdiat  is  going  on  in  the  fruit  in¬ 
dustry — more  thought  along  marketing 
lines  and  less  along  display  and  produc¬ 
tion  lines.  Furthermore  Eastern  Ncav 
York  was  strongly  represented  while 
Western  New  York  was  not  in  eA-idence. 
Once  again,  therefore,  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  took  the  leading  prizes,  with 
Greene  County  first,  Dutchess  County 
second,  and  Schuyler  County  third.  Long 
Island  made  an  initial  appearance  and 
did  very  Avell.  The  only  mistake  was  that 
Long  Island  did  not  enter  into  competi¬ 
tion  and  consequently  only  received  an 
honorable  mention.  Had  an  entry  been 
made  for  competition  there  might  have 
been  another  story  to  tell.  Next  year 
Long  Island  Avill  make  its  presence  felt  as 
well  as  seen. 

In  the  package  classes  there  Avas  more 
interest  than  before,  especially  with  the 
new  classes  for  cartons  and  for  Georgia 
carriers.  M.  G.  Hurd  of  Milton  carried 
off  the  honors  in  both  these  events. 
Speaking  of  Long  Island,  it  Avas  in  the 
packing  of  its  fruit  that  Long  Island  fell 
down.  The  bushels,  for  example,  were 
slack,  and  the  containers  themselves  were 
of  the  round  bottom  type  rather  than  the 
improved  straight-sided  bushel  type.  If 
this  is  an  indication  of  Long  Island  pack¬ 
ing,  then  Long  Island  growers  can  ma¬ 
terially  benefit  themselves  by  improving 
their  pack.  ■ 

The  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  is 
steadily  improving  its  exhibit,  this  year 
by  carrying  motion  and  unity  of  design 
into  the  display.  Set  off  from  other  ex¬ 
hibits  by  a  white  picket  fence,  surmount¬ 
ed  by  boxes  of  flowers,  it  occupied  one  end 
of  the  building.  In  the  central  fore¬ 
ground  was  a  revolving  pyramid  of  fruit, 
Avhile  in  the  far  corners  were  picture 
display  machines  telling  the  story  of  the 


daily  pleasing.  Roses,  ferns,  Gladiolus 
and  other  annual  and  perennial  flowers 
were  well  represented,  while  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nursery  plantings,  such  as  ever¬ 
greens,  is  welcome.  One  excellent  ex¬ 
hibit  Avas  that  made  of  evergreens  in 
tubs,  arranged  on  a  floor  of  soft  pine 
needles  with  a  rustic  bench  to  complete 
the  setting.  More  such  exhibits  might 
Avell  be  made.  And  so  each  year  the  NeAv 
York  State  Fair  seems  to  become  “big¬ 
ger  and  better”  and  of  gi*eater  educa¬ 
tional  value.  H.  B.  T. 


News  from  Our  Side  Hill 

The  supper  Avork  has  been  finished,  and 
the  little  girl  scampers  joyfully  to  the 
nest  Avliere  her  mother  cat’s  four  kittens 
are  snuggled  down  in  their  hay  bed.  Those 
kittens  are  surely  a  lot  of  company  for 
her.  She  brings  them  up  to  play  with 
her  in  the  porch  swing,  and  the  mother 
cat  folloAvs  to  see  that  no  harm  comes  to 
them.  They  are  quite  properly  named, 
and,  while  it  is  possible  they  do  not 
knoAv  the  difference  in  the  names,  the  lit¬ 
tle  girl  thinks  they  do,  which  is  just  ex¬ 
actly  as  good.  They  are  Tippy,  Lily, 
Ebenezer  and  little  black  Sambo,  and  the 
mother  cat  is  Honey.  What  a  lot  chil¬ 
dren  miss  who  cannot  have  pets ! 

As  usual  I  will  stroll  out  to  the  stable 
Avliere  Dad  is  milking.  The  engine  is  run¬ 
ning  and  there  are  tAvo  more  pairs  to  be 
milked.  It  is  a  lot  easier  to  milk  Avith 
the  machine,  in  hot  weather  especially. 
Dad  lias  the  operation  learned  to  perfec¬ 
tion  uoav,  as  he  has  run  the  milker  a 
number  of  years.  One  thing  new  he  has 
learned  this  Summer  is  to  feed  each  pair 
of  coavs  just  before  putting  the  machines 
on.  They  seem  to  give  down  the  milk 
more  readily  Avhile  eating  than  if  they 
are  not.  The  coavs  are  milked,  the 
calves  fed  and  the  milk  set  into  the  cool¬ 
ing  tank.  There  is  nothing  else  to  do 
uoav,  as  the  big  horses  arc  running  free  in 
the  pasture  and  need  no  care.  So  the 
day’s  labor  is  ended. 

The  west  is  beautiful  in  its  sunset 
glory.  We  must  stop  to  admire  it.  Some- 
Iioav  there  is  a  majesty  about  a  view  like 
that — looking  out  across  the  hills  and 
valleys,  aAvay  to  the  distant  blue  and  pur¬ 
ple  haze  of  the  horizon,  and  the  blazing 
sunset  colors  contrasting.  There  are  hard¬ 
ly  Avords  to  tell  how  its  beauty  grips  one. 


Spring  planting  and  haying.  But  it 
seems  very  unlikely  until  the  children 
have  been  educated.  It’s  a  queer  world, 
isn't  it?  AVe  are  all  working  to  give  the 
younger  generation  a  better  chance  than 
we  ever  had  ourselves.  And  I  Avonder  if 
all  our  methods  are  Avise?  We  must  do 
our  best  and  hope  for  success. 

We  are  not  always  content  to  spend 
our  evening  so  quietly.  Sometimes  a 
movie  tempts  us  to  town,  or  Ave  visit 
friends  or  have  company  here.  There  is 
often  a  special  radio  program  that  keeps 
us  in  the  living-room  all  the  evening,  in¬ 
stead  of  talking  and  dozing  here  on  the 
porch.  But  Dad’s  ansAvers  are  becoming 
more  and  more  droAvsy  and  indistinct.  The 
clock  says  it  is  only  9 :30,  but  it’s  a 
sleepy  evening,  so  we  will  climb  the 
stairs.  N.  V.  state  farmer's  WIFE. 


Strawberry  Leaf  Spot 

The  Ohio  Station  gives  the  following 
sensible  advice  about  handling  this 
trouble. 

“Plant  resistant  varieties ;  the  major¬ 
ity  of  present-day  commercial  \Tarieties 
are  somewhat  resistant. 

“Set  plantations  where  both  air  and 
water  drainage  are  good.  W'hen  setting 
out  plants  remove  and  destroy  the  dis¬ 
eased  leaves ;  do  not  leave  them  about  the 
patch.  Practice  the  cleanest  culture  pos¬ 
sible. 

“Rotate  strawberries  with  other  crops 
frequently.  It  is  rarely  profitable  to  fruit 
a  strawberry  planting  more  than  two 
years,  due  in  part  to  the  accumulation  of 
fungous  pests.  Many  plantations  should 
he  ploAved  under  after  one  crop  has  been 
secured. 

“In  renoA’ating  a  plantation  to  be 
fruited  the  second  time,  destroy  all  dis¬ 
eased  leaves.  The  fungi  causing  the  leaf 
spots  overwinter  on  affected  leaves.  Mow¬ 
ing  off  the  old  leaves  and  burning  over 
the  plantation  is  advisable  when  a  plant¬ 
ing  is  badly  infected. 

“If  these  recommendations  are  followed 
closely  spraying  will  not  usually  be  nec¬ 
essary.  HoAvever,  one  to  three  applica¬ 
tions  per  season  of  4-4-50  Bordeaux  spray 
may  be  profitable  in  controlling  unex¬ 
pected  attacks.” 
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Trouble  with  Radio 

Our  radio  tubes  are  new,  batteries  A 
an(l  p  fully  charged,  yet  we  can  get  no 
volume  and  get  very  few  stations.  I 
Cet  a  station  after  three  or  four  tries, 
and  then  it  all  fades.  Is  this  weather 
conditions?  We  have  a  good  ground 
wire  and  the  radio  used  to  work  better, 
people  say  it  isn’t  good  radio  weather. 
Last  night  we  got  a  good  many  stations, 
but  none  loud  until  about  9  o’clock.  I 
got  KDKA,  then  went  to  WEAF.  Later 
when  I  wanted  KDKA  again  I  couldn't 
,r6t  it.  Is  it  doing  all  we  can  expect 
this  weather?  One  hears  so  much  about 
condensers  and  grid  leaks  that  I  won¬ 
der  if  these  could  have  any  effect  on  it 
as  to  volume.  d.  r. 

New  York. 

The  so-called  “bad  radio  weather  con¬ 
ditions”  may  have  something  to  do 
with  your  inability  to  get  strong  sig¬ 
nals,  but  it  would  be  well  to  look  for 
trouble  in  the  set  itself. 

You  do  not  state  whether  your  set 
contains  a  crystal  detector  or  not,  but 
we  assume  that  it  does.  If  such  is  the 
case  it  would  be  well  to  replace  your 
present  crystal  with  a  new  one.  A  sen¬ 
sitive  crystal  is  very  essential  to  good 


Home  Lighting  Plant 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  connect  a 
cut-out  to  a  farm  lighting  plant  gene¬ 
rator?  Is  it  profitable  to  use  56-volt 
batteries?  We  use  mostly  two  lights 
in  the  house.  We  use  the  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  for  pumping  water,  so  it’s  not 
much  drain  on  batteries.  g.  n. 

Fruitland,  Md. 

The  cut-out  is  used  in  your  lighting 
plant  to  prevent  current  flowing  from 
your  batteries  back  through  the  gene¬ 
rator,  when  for  any  reason  the  genera¬ 
tor  is  not  producing  a  current  of 
greater  voltage  than  the  battery.  For 
detailed  directions  for  connecting  this 
I  would  suggest  that  you  write  the 
manufacturers,  giving  name  and  num¬ 
ber  of  your  machine.  They  can  then 
send  you  a  diagram  with  every  part 
marked. 

Most  of  the  home  lighting  plants  in 
use  are  of  32  volts.  There  seems  little 
object  in  a  higher  voltage  in  this  type 
of  plant,  except  where  the  current  has 
to  be  carried  some  little  distance.  The 
high  voltage  plant  has  a  great  many 
more  cells,  if  of  the  storage  battery 


Wheelbarrow  Load  of  Japanese  Beetles 


operation  in  a  reflex  receiver.  Your 
tubes  should  also  be  tested  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  they  are  operating  up 
to  standard  efficiency.  This  is  impor¬ 
tant,  too,  as  one  bad  tube  will  cut  down 
the  signal  strength  quite  noticeably. 

If  you  are  unable  to  have  your  tubes 
tested,  you  might  prevail  on  some 
neighbor  to  loan  you  a  set  of  tubes  to 
try  in  the  place  of  yours.  Many  radio 
ills  can  be  traced  through  a  process  of 
elimination.  A  new  grid  leak  of  the 
same  value  you  now  have  can  be  tried. 
Test  your  B  batteries  with  a  voltmeter 
to  make  absolutely  certain  that  they 
are  up  to  the  required  voltage. 

H.  k.  B. 


Trouble  with  Tubes 

I  have  a  six-tube  single  dial  set,  pur¬ 
chased  March  1,  1927.  After  using  it 
about  two  months  reception  was  poor ; 
had  tubes  tested  and  three  were  below 
standard  and  I  replaced  them.  I  had 
them  tested  November  24,  two  poor, 
replaced  them,  but  reception  was  still 
poor.  So  I  took  set  to  local  distribu¬ 
tor.  He  said  set  was  all  right  but  four 
tubes  poor.  This  would  make  nine 
tubes  in  nine  months.  Is  not  this  ex¬ 
cessive?  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  as 
to  what  may  be  wrong?  g.  w.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  doesn’t  seem  possible  that  your  set 
should  require  nine  new  tubes  in  nine 
Months;  something  is  radically  wrong. 
Under  normal  operating  conditions 
they  should  last  a  year  at  least.  I 
would  advise  you  to  take  volt  meter 
readings  at  the  base  of  each  tube  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  proper 
filament  voltage  is  being  supplied  to 
the  tubes.  For  UX199  tubes  the  nor¬ 
mal  operating  voltage  should  be  three 
Volts  and  for  201A’s  five  volts.  If  un- 
aMe  to  do  this  yourself  ask  your 
dealer  to  do  it  for  you.  It  may  be 
possible  that  a  defective  rheostat  is 
causing  the  tubes  to  receive  too  high 
a  filament  voltage,  thereby  driving  the 
tubes  too  hard.,  h.  k.  b. 


type,  and  this  makes  the  cost  of  upkeep 
much  higher,  the  battery  being  perhaps 
the  most  costly  and  shortest  lived  part 
of  the  plant.  A  32-volt  system  will  light 
a  group  of  farm  buildings  satisfac¬ 
torily.  R.  h.  s. 


Catching  Japanese  Beetles 

I  thought  it  might  interest  your  readers 
to  hear  about  the  result  that  can  be  Ob¬ 
tained  with  Japanese  beetle  traps.  I 
send  a  picture  of  some  I  caught  in  one 
day  with  the  help  of  20  traps.  In  the 
wheelbarrow  are  65  lbs.,  but  July  17  I 
caught  as  many  as  74  lbs.,  which  is  the 
most  in  one  day  so  far.  Altogether  I 
have  caught  465  lbs.  of  beetles  this  year. 

I  suppose*  you  wonder  what  I  do  with 
all  those  dead  beetles.  We  use  them  all. 
to  the  best  advantage.  About  nine  pounds 
I  feed  daily  to  the  poultry.  The  rest  I 
dig  under  as  fertilizer.  The  beetles  used 
for  poultry  food  are  killed  with  boiling 
water  and  the  others  are  dumped  into 
an  ash  can  and  killed  with  cyanogas. 
The  next  morning  they  are  dug  under. 

Many  persons  object  to  the  idea  of 
using  beetles  as  poultry  food.  I  have 
some  hens  closed  up  separately  and  they 
are  fed  on  only  beetles,  green  food  and 
water.  These  birds  are  laying  eggs  the 
‘■same  as  before  they  were  separated  from 
the  big  flock  as  they  have  been  on  the 
described  diet  since  July  15.  H.  F. 

Jenkintown,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y.- — These  beetles  look  to  us  like 
undesirable  poultry  food.  Perhaps  they 
may  be  all  right  after  being  parboiled  as 
H.  F.  described.  Have  other  readers  fed 
them  to  poultry? 


The  farmer  sat  up  in  bed  with  a  start. 
He  had  heard  a  noise  in  the  poultry- 
house.  Pulling  on  an  old  coat  and 
arming  himself  with  a  revolver,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble.  Who’s 
there?”  he  called.  There  was  no  answer. 
“Who’s  there?”  he  cried  again.  No  an¬ 
swer.  “Right!”  said  the  farmer.  “I’ll 
give  you  one  more  chance !  Who’s  there 
— before  I  shoot?”  Then  came  a  shaky 
voice:  “Nobody — only  just  us  ’ens!”— 
Pearson’s  Weekly, 


going  to  hear 


of  course  you 
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MODEL  40  A.  C.  set.  For  110-120  volt,  50-60  cycle  alternating 
current.  Requires  six  A.  C.  tubes  and  one  rectifying  tube,  $77. 
Also  Model  42,  with  automatic  line  voltage  regulator,  $86,  and 

Model44,  an  extra-powerful  "distance” set,  $106,  without  tubes. 
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RADIO 


Hoover  and  Smith 


THANKS  to  radio,  they  expect  to 
talk  directly  to  every  voter  in  the 
United  States.  Where  is  the  family  that 
can  afford  to  be  without  a  good  radio 
set  in  this  most  interesting  of  Presiden¬ 
tial  years? 

When  Smith  and  Hoover  go  on  the 
air,  you  can  count  on  Atwater  Kent 
Radio.  Its  reliability,  its  power,  its 
range,  its  simplicity  of  operation,  as  well 
as  its  clear  tone,  have  made  it  the  leader 
everywhere.  It  comes  from  the  largest 
radio  factory,  where  workmanship  i3 
never  slighted.  It  is  not  an  experiment. 
You  don’t  have  to  take  it  on  faith.  It  is 
the  fruit  of  twenty-six  years’  manufac¬ 
turing  experience  —  six  years  of  radio. 

Nearly  1,700,000  owners  know  that 
the  name  Atwater  Kent  on  radio  means 
the  same  thing  as  "sterling”  on  silver. 

Whether  or  not  your  home  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  electricity,  there  is  an  up- 


to-date  jAtwater  Kent  model  to  carry  on 
the  Atwater  Kent  tradition  of  giving  the 
finest  reception  at  the  lowest  price. 

The  Atwater  Kent  electric  sets  re¬ 
quire  no  batteries.  A  cord  from  the 
compact  satin-finished  cabinet  plugs 
into  any  convenient  lamp  socket  and 
the  current  costs  only  about  as  much 
as  the  lighting  of  one  40-watt  lamp. 

The  Atwater  Kent  battery  sets  have 
won  their  reputation  for  fine  perform¬ 
ance  in  1,400,000  homes — and  now  both 
models  are  again  improved  for  1929. 

From  the  orange  orchards  of  Southern 
California  to  the  potato  fields  of  Maine, 
Atwater  Kent  Radio  is  far  and  away  the 
preferred  choice  of  rural  families.  The 
nearest  Atwater  Kent  dealer  will  gladly 
show  you  why,  and  will  advise  you  in 
your  selection  of  the  model  best  suited 
to  your  needs.  Campaign  year!  You’ll 
need  good  radio  as  you  never  did  before! 


"Radio’s  truest  voice” 
Atwater  Kent  Radio  Speakers: 
Models  E,  E-2,  E-3,  same  qual¬ 
ity,  different  in  size,  each  $20. 


On  the  air  —  every  Sunday  night  — 
Atwater  Kent  Radio  Hour — listen  in! 


BATTERY  SETS 
*49  —$68 

(without  tubes ) 


Solid  mahogany  cabinets. 

Panels  satin-finished  in  gold.  Model 
48,  $49;  Model  49,  extra-powerful,  $68. 
Prices  do  not  include  tubes  or  batteries. 


Prices  slightly  higher  west  of  the  Rockies 

ATWATER  KENT  MFG.  CO.  a.  Ativater  Kent,  Pres.  4808  Wissahickon  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Your  paper  in  passing  the  farmers’  thoughts  on  to  us 
city  folks  is  highly  appreciated  by  at  least  one  city 
subscriber.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

E  HAVE  many  city  and  town,  as  well  as  open- 
country  readers,  and  like  the  way  A.  S.  speaks 
of  passing  farmers’  thoughts  on  to  city  folks.  So 
we  will  pass  this  city  reader’s  appreciation  on  to 
our  country  friends,  glad  to  be  the  medium  of  this 
exchange.  A  better  understanding  between  country 
and  city  and  between  country  regions  of  varied  in¬ 
terests  will  go  far  toward  ironing  out  some  of  our 
difficulties  in  government  and  economics. 

* 

I  think  there  is  something  lacking  in  my  soil  for 
strawberries.  It  has  plenty  of  nitrogen,  and  humus  in 
the  form  of  leaf  mold  and  stable  manure.  While  I 
grow-  very  large  plants  I  have  few  berries.  s.  A. 

Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ES,  your  soil  is  overstocked  with  nitrogen,  which 
makes  the  big  foliage,  and  needs  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  to  develop  the  fruit,  or  at  least  balance 
the  nitrogen.  Perhaps  there  is  not  too  much  of  that 
when  the  dinner  table  for  the  plant  roots  is  set  with 
the  other  things  needed.  Acid  phosphate  alone,  at 
the  rate  of  at  least  500  lbs.  per  acre,  will  help,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  potash  will  be  still  better.  An 
analysis  of  4-8-7  is  not  bad  for  strawberries  under 
ordinary  conditions,  and  where  considerable  stable 
manure  is  used,  the  nitrogen  can  be  cut  in  half. 
Manure,  where  available,  is  excellent  for  strawber¬ 
ries  because  of  the  mechanical  condition  in  which 
it  keeps  the  ground,  mellow  and  holding  moisture. 

* 

OUR  cover  this  week  shows  a  scene  that  we  like 
to  think  of,  the  corn  shock,  typical  of  Winter 
stores  for  live  stock,  and  c-ornmeal,  which  truly 
“makes  glad  the  heart  of  man,”  rather  than  the  pro¬ 
verbial  wine  which  was  supposed  to  do  so.  This  gen¬ 
eration  does  not  make  use  of  coim  on  the  table  to 
the  extent  our  fathers  did,  in  mush,  johnny-cake  and 
hulled  corn.  They  somehow  seemed  to  find  in  it  a 
fair  food  balance,  that  with  ample  milk,  and  home- 
dressed  meats,  work  in  the  Winter  air  with  ax  and 
saw,  and  needed  sleep,  developed  both  body  and 
mind.  But  this  Autumn  cornfield  picture  will  no 
longer  be  seen  in  sections  where  the  European  corn- 
borer  is  taxing  man’s  ingenuity,  and  burning  of  the 
stalks  and  stubble  that  cannot  go  into  the  silo  is 
necessary.  This  creature,  with  its  quick  movements 
and  pep  exceeding  that  of  any  other  “grub”  we  have 
seen,  is  an  enemy  that  will  make  man  get  on  the 
job  and  stay  there. 

* 

HE  good  roads  of  New  Jersey  are  heavily  pat¬ 
ronized  by  automobiles  from  many  States,  as  it 
is  the  great  highway  for  travel  between  North  and 
South  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  The  regu¬ 
lation  of  this  traffic  has  become  a  serious  problem. 
A  new  regulation  which  went  into  effect  September  1 
includes  pedestrians  in  some  of  these  highway  rules 
and  it  is  now  against  the  law  for  a  footman  to  try 
dodging  across  against  a  red  light.  We  think  this 
is  a  wise  provision,  not  only  on  account  of  safety  to 
the  person  on  foot,  but  because  the  autos  can  move 
along  more  expeditiously  than  where  they  were  con¬ 
tinually  checking  speed  to  avoid  running  down  those 
who  were  trying  to  squirm  through  the  traffic.  The 
rights  of  pedestrians  are  guarded  a  little  more  close¬ 
ly  at  crossings  where  there  is  no  light  or  policeman. 
There  the  auto  driver  is  supposed  to  give  right  of 
way  to  a  footman  ready  to  cross.  As  before,  how¬ 
ever,  the  writer  will  continue  to  look  sharp,  not 
knowing  just  what  sort  of  person  is  handling  the 
auto  control. 


NEW  YORK’S  recent  88th  annual  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse  was  more  highly  organized  and  better 
managed  than  it  has  been  in  some  previous  years. 
Its  major  appeals  are  increasingly  to  people  who 
seek  amusement,  entertainment  and  recreation.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  race  horse  and  side  show  people  appear 
to  have  had  a  fairly  free  and  prosperous  time.  While 
the  fair's  educational  features  were  varied  and  in¬ 
structive,  as  in  the  past,  yet  the  amusement  side  was 
more  strongly  emphasized.  Farmers  and  farming 
have  ceased  to  be  controlling  or  conspicuously  in¬ 
fluential  factors  in  the  management  of  the  fair. 
Some  farmers  with  whom  we  talked  resented  what 
they  referred  to  as  the  “excessive  policing”  of  the 
grounds  and  the  main  entrance.  It  is  true  that  peo¬ 
ple  were  directed,  driven  and  held  as  if  they  were 
infants  in  danger.  At  the  head  of  the  list  of  ex¬ 
hibits  which  inspire  and  delight  young  farm  people, 
we  should  place  those  of  calves,  pigs  and  lambs  fitted 
by  members  of  boys’  and  girls’  4-H  Clubs.  Iu  1925 
about  50  animals  were  shown  in  this  division ;  this 
year  the  entries  ran  up  to  311  head  from  30  counties. 
A  continued  marked  increase  in  the  number  and  im¬ 
provement  in  the  quality  of  the  animals  are  as¬ 
sured.  No  other  department  of  the  fair  has  grown 
so  rapidly.  The  hoys  and  girls  are  entitled  to  better 
accommodations  than  they  have  had  for  housing 
their  stock.  The  exhibits  made  by  16  county  Farm 
Bureaus  and  by  a  number  of  Granges  were  well  ar¬ 
ranged  and  interesting.  The  show  of  live  stock 
would  score  high  in  exhibition  condition.  It  repre¬ 
sented  all  the  leading  breeds.  There  would  have 
been  stronger  competition  in  many  of  the  classes  if 
the  dates  of  the  fair  had  not  been  in  conflict  with 
those  of  the  Ohio  State  Fair.  When  the  New  York 
State  Fair  withdrew  from  the  eastern  circuit  of  lead¬ 
ing  exhibitions  to  which  it  had  adhered  for  many 
years,  it  lost  the  support  of  many  breeders  and  stock- 
men  and  did  not  gain  anything  of  importance  to  New 
York's  agriculture.  It  should  be  restored  to  the  old 
circuit. 

* 

ONE  of  our  correspondents  in  Columbia  Co.,  N. 

Y.,  says  that  in  her  section  poultry  thieves 
shoot  chickens  from  their  automobiles  or  jump  out 
and  grab  them,  driving  off  with  their  loot  in  broad 
daylight.  Here  in  New  York  City  one  of  the  great 
zoological  gardens  has  to  increase  its  guards  be¬ 
cause  savage  hoodlums  kill  and  maim  the  rare  ani¬ 
mals  kept  there  in  captivity.  When  these  bar¬ 
barians  have  the  opportunity,  they  doubtless  drive 
through  the  country  ravaging  the  farms.  What  is 
the  matter  with  our  system  of  education?  There 
never  were  such  staggering  sums  spent  by  our  educa¬ 
tion  system,  nor  was  knowledge  ever  made  easier 
for  the  pupils,  or  more  copiously  rounded  out  with 
cultural  and  recreational  features.  We  have  grown 
used  to  a  dislike  for  hard  work  on  the  part  of  many 
fairly  educated  young  people,  but  now  we  have  to 
cope  with  an  apparent  reversion  to  savagery.  What 
lies  beneath  it?  We  are  a  great  and  prosperous  na¬ 
tion,  hut  material  prosperity  alone  has  never  per¬ 
mitted  any  nation  to  endure. 

* 

DR.  ROBERT  MILLIKAN,  whose  discovery  of 
the  cosmic  ray  told  scientists  that  the  universe, 
instead  of  wearing  itself  out,  is  constantly  being  re¬ 
newed  by  the  creation  of  new  atoms  out  of  positive 
and  negative  electrons,  now  states  that  there  is 
little  probability  of  getting  energy  by  splitting  up 
atoms.  He  says : 

“Engineers,  physicists  and  laymen  have  talked  of 
utilizing  this  source  of  energy  when  the  coal  is  gone. 

“So-called  humorists  have  pictured  the  diabolical 
scientists  tinkering  heedlessly,  like  the  bad  small  boy, 
with  these  enormous  stores  of  subatomic  energy,  and 
some  day  touching  off  the  fuse  and  blowing  our  globe 
to  smithereens.  But  nature  introduced  a  few  foolproof 
devices  into  the  machine.  For  the  great  majority  of  the 
elements  such  as  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  world  are  in 
their  state  of  maximum  stability  already.  They  have 
no  energy  to  give  up  in  the  process  of  disintegration.” 

Harnessing  atoms  so  that  they  may  do  our  work 
and  give  us  needed  heat  has  long  been  the  dream  of 
would-be  inventors,  though  none  thus  far  has  been 
able  to  get  at  the  job.  Now  we  are  told  that  there 
is  no  power  there  to  harness  and  no  way  to  wind  up 
the  run-down  atoms.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that 
way. 

* 

Is  it  possible  that  liens  can  be  made  to  lay  all  the 
year  around?  I  heard  some  say  it  is  the  farmer’s  fault 
if  his  hens  stop  laying.  A.  R  s. 

New  York. 

T  MAY  be  the  owner’s  fault,  or  perhaps  misfor¬ 
tune,  when  his  hens  stop  laying  for  any  long 
period,  but  no  one  with  any  regard  for  his  flock  ex¬ 
pects  or  desires  them  to  lay  continuously.  They  need 
a  vacation,  at  least  for  molting,  and  most  hens  set 
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their  own  vacation  date  and  length.  It  is  true  that 
man,  by  feeding  methods  and  other  treatment,  can 
stimulate  hens  to  abnormal  production — sometimes 
—though  this  is  quite  certain  to  be  unprofitable  in 
the  end.  Now  and  then  a  hen  will  insist  on  laying 
frequently  while  molting,  then  sit  around  and 
merely  look  prosperous  with  her  new  dress  on.  We 
have  seen  such  cases,  and  knew  one  seven-months  R. 
I.  Red  pullet  that  laid  28  eggs  in  30  days  in  Fall, 
then  quit  for  good,  and  died  the  next  Spring.  But 
these  are  merely  the  freaks  of  the  poultry  yard. 
There  are  a  few  300-egg  hens,  but  commercial  poul- 
trymen  are  thankful  for  a  good  number  of  the  150 
to  200  producers. 

* 

THE  vogue  for  kings  in  European  governments 
has  declined  in  recent  years,  yet  the  last  week 
saw  the  creation  of  a  new  one,  or  rather  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  President  Ahmed  Zogu,  of  Albania,  to 
kingship.  This  was  done  without  revolution  by  act 
of  the  legislative  body  of  that  country.  We  have  no 
special  knowledge  as  to  the  merits,  or  otherwise  of 
this  situation,  but  a  few  weeks  ago  a  responsible 
man  who  is  well  acquainted  with  that  country  and 
interested  in  its  agricultural  development,  told  us 
that  he  liked  President  Zogu  because  of  his  under¬ 
standing  of  farming  and  his  good  will  toward  it. 
That  sounds  rather  good  to  us,  and  at  any  rate  we 
wish  the  Albanians  every  success  in  this  move.  The 
country  has  at  times  been  a  football  for  other  na¬ 
tions,  but  appears  now  to  be  fairly  well  established 
on  a  basis  of  self-determination  of  its  affairs. 

* 

OUR  New  York  State  Indians  made  a  highly 
creditable  exhibition  at  the  Syracuse  Fair.  Their 
picturesque  village  with  bark-covered  buildings,  wig¬ 
wams  and  campfire  arrangements  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention  and  was  presided  over  and  explained  with 
the  calm  dignity  of  their  race.  One,  a  truly  “noble 
red  man”  in  physique,  face  and  manner,  sold  the 
writer  a  tomahawk  for  50  cents.  It  had  a  some¬ 
what  modern  touch  in  the  shape  of  bicycle  tape  in¬ 
stead  of  thong  fastening,  but  was  doubtless  other¬ 
wise  much  like  the  earlier  war  weapon.  We  both 
smiled  slightly  at  the  transaction  and  were  perhaps 
alike  thinking  of  the  time  when  our  ancestors  were 
fighting  each  other  with  the  weapons  nearest  at 
hand.  The  way  things  are  now  is  better.  Many 
looked  with  interest  at  the  beautiful  work  shown  by 
the  Indian  women  in  their  buildings,  basketry  and 
other  examples  of  their  native  art. 

* 

SOME  time  ago  we  saw  a  mailbag  kicked  from  a 
train  which  did  not  stop  at  a  station,  roll  under 
the  wheels.  It  was,  as  a  bystander  remarked,  “pret¬ 
ty  well  chawed  up.”  Such  accidents  do  not  often 
occur,  but  when  they  do,  a  goodly  number  of  letters 
answer  themselves  right  then  and  there,  with  disap¬ 
pointment  to  all  concerned. 


Brevities 

Kill  out  Canada  thistles  with  Alfalfa,  says  A.  L. 
Stone,  Wisconsin  State  Weed  Commissioner. 

A  fifteen-year-old  Holstein  cow  in  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  herd  has  produced  130,392  lbs.  of  milk  and 
11  calves. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  finds  that 
farm  hands  in  the  United  States  average  a  daily  wage 
of  $2.30  per  man ;  in  France  $1.05,  Germany  $0.56, 
Great  Britain  $1.27,  Norway  $1.28. 

The  newspapers  report  that  a  ranch  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  Co.,  Cal.,  has  acquired  an  airplane  to  be  used 
in  riding  the  range.  It  will  locate  broken  fences  and 
wandering  herds,  but  is  not  expected  to  round  up  cattle. 

Those  rats  mentioned  by  Mrs.  D.  B.  P.,  on  page  1034, 
appear  to  be  doing  about  as  they  see  fit.  Those  wary 
old  big  ones  are  not  likely  to  go  into  traps  that  have 
been  touched  with  the  bare  hand.  Use  canvas  gloves 
when  handling  trap  and  bait. 

The  farmers  of  Knappa  community  in  Clatsop  Coun¬ 
ty,  Oregon,  have  recently  completed  a  co-operative  water 
system  after  incorporating  as  a  community  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  system  began  with  service  to  12  families  and 
is  constructed  with  capacity  to  furnish  domestic  supply 
for  20  families. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  1564,  “Farm  Budgeting,”  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  interest 
any  business  like  farmer.  It  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  price  five  cents  in  coin. 
Do  not  send  stamps. 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement  Association  states 
that  fumigation  with  formaldehyde  gas  just  at  the  time 
the  chicks  are  emerging  from  the  shells  in  the  incubator, 
reduces  or  prevents  the  spreading  of  the  bacillus  which 
causes  bacillary  white  diai*rhoea.  This  is  indicated  in 
the  results  of  experiments  which  are  being  carried  on  at 
Ohio  State  University  by  Dr.  Fred  Speer,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  poultry  husbandry  department  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture. 
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Fair  for  Farm  and  Factory 

OUR  captains  of  industry,  the  consuming  classes, 
and  statesmen,  not  to  say  politicians,  need  some 
education  on  farm  economics  for  their  own  good  as 
well  as  for  the  welfare  of  the  farm.  Industry  is  well 
supplied  with  capital,  and  abundance  of  labor.  With 
its  equipment  of  modern  machinery  the  output  of 
the  factories  can  be  increased  in  mass  production  at 
reducing  costs.  The  only  thing  essential  to  sure  con¬ 
tinuous  profits  is  a  steady  market  for  the  products 
of  the  factory.  Anything  that  will  increase  the  de¬ 
mand  for  these  goods  will  benefit  the  industries 
which  produce  them.  Manufacturers  are  always 
anxious  to  find  new  markets  abroad.  Many  of  them 
would  have  this  nation  cancel  the  billions  due  it 
from  foreign  countries  on  the  theory  that  it  would 
help  make  a  demand  for  the  products  of  American 
factories.  Home  demand  is  better  for  them  than 
foreign  demand  which  may  be  supplied  from  other 
countries  as  well  as  from  us.  We  would  invite  the 
captains  of  industry  to  consider  the  possibilities  of 
an  increased  demand  for  their  goods  by  the  farms 
of  America. 

We  have  upwards  of  forty  million  people  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  There  are  something  more 
than  six  million  farms  in  the  country.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  their  production  at  present  is  worth 
.$7,500,000,000.  That  means  an  average  income  of 
$1,250  gross.  It  is  also  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
farm  products  to  the  consumer  is  approximately 
$25,000,000,000.  In  other  words,  roughly  speaking, 
the  farmer  today  gets  less  than  one-third  of  the  con¬ 
sumer's  dollar.  All  told  it  is  doubtful  if  it  exceeds 
30  cents.  If  we  develop  a  national  system  of  agri¬ 
cultural  distribution  that  will  increase  the  farmer’s 
share  about  one-fifth  it  would  return  him  50  cents 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  and  increase  his  purchasing 
power  from  $1,250  per  year  to  $2,083,  or  an  increase 
of  $833.  The  national  agricultural  income  increase 
would  be  from  $7,500,000,000  to  $12,500,000,000,  or  an 
increase  of  $5,000,000,000.  This  exceeds  our  total 
exports  by  about  a  billion  dollars. 

How  would  this  increased  income  affect  the 
farms?  It  would  take  the  total  increase  for  five 
years  to  bring  the  farms  up  to  normal  standards, 
and  to  equip  them  as  modern  family  homes.  With 
the  increased  cost  of  living  to  begin  now  to  put  the 
farm  family  on  a  parity  with  urban  families  it 
would  take  at  least  10  years  to  provide  the  needed 
equipment  and  to  complete  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  of  the  farm  home.  It  would  mean  better 
products,  shorter  hours  and  less  drudgery  for  the 
farmer  and  his  wife,  more  education  and  culture  for 
the  children,  more  comforts  and  recreation  and  bet¬ 
ter  health  for  the  whole  family,  and  farm  homes 
that  would  be  the  joy  of  their  owners  and  the  pride 
of  a  nation. 

What  would  it  all  mean  to  other  industries?  It 
would  mean  better  food  products  at  no  more  cost 
and  possibly  a  little  cheaper.  It  would  mean  an 
average  of  $833  in  every  one  of  the  six  million  farm 
homes  of  the  country  ready  to  be  handed  out  for  the 
products  of  other  industries.  It  would  mean  a  na¬ 
tional  farm  demand  for  manufactured  products  in 
the  amount  of  $5,000,000,000  over  and  above  present 
demands.  This  trade  would  keep  factories  open, 
employes  busy,  and  consumers  fed.  It  would  in¬ 
crease  the  business  of  every  tradesman,  every  mer¬ 
chant,  every  insurance  company,  and  every  banker 
as  well  as  every  manufacturer  in  the  whole  country. 
It  would  bring  prosperity  to  every  village  and  ham¬ 
let  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  would  mean 
a  sure  income  for  capital  and  a  steady  profit  for  in¬ 
dustry.  You  cannot  increase  the  purchasing  power 
of  forty  million  people  in  this  country  without  start¬ 
ing  the  wheels  of  industry.  This  is  the  economic  les¬ 
son  that  we  must  carry  to  the  leaders  of  industry 
and  politics  and  labor.  This  increase  of  the  farm  in¬ 
come  can  be  easily  accomplished  simply  through  an 
economic  and  efficient  national  system  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  agricultural  products. 


Cost  of  Producing  Milk 

A  FACT  -  FINDING  committee  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  was  recently  appointed  to  study  the  milk 
situation  for  that  market,  and  to  report  what  it 
found.  The  occasion  for  it  arose  from  a  dispute  over 
price  between  the  dealers  and  producers  of  milk. 
The  committee  has  reported  that  for  July  the  pro¬ 
ducers  received  from  a  half  cent  to  1%  cents  a  quart 
less  than  the  cost  of  producing  it.  The  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  July  was  found  to  be  7%  cents.  The 
committee  estimates  that  the  cost  of  production  for 
September  will  be  8 y2  cents,  and  for  November  9% 
cents.  These  prices  are  for  delivery  at  the  dealers 
plants  in  Springfield.  The  committee  finds  that  the 


number  of  cows  on  farms  in  the  Springfield  district 
decreased  26  per  cent  in  five  years.  This  compared 
with  a  10  per  cent  decrease  for  New  England  as  a 
whole.  The  dealers  claim  that  the  eight-cent  spread 
in  Springfield  is  due  to  a  surplus  of  milk,  the  loss  of 
which  falls  on  the  dealer.  As  a  remedy  the  com¬ 
mittee  suggests  that  the  producer  sell  his  dealer  a 
definite  amount  of  milk  each  month  at  full  market 
price,  and  all  milk  delivered  in  excess  of  this  amount 
to  be  at  a  lower  price.  This  suggestion  is  in  the 
right  direction,  but  in  our  judgment  does  not  go  far 
enough  for  a  complete  remedy.  The  dealer  should 
not  be  asked  or  permitted  to  buy  any  more  milk  than 
he  needs  for  his  liquid  consumers.  Any  surplus 
should  be  handled  by  the  producers  themselves.  A 
co-operative  plant  used  for  that  purpose  would  be  a 
profitable  investment. 

The  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Gilbert, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  Massachusetts ;  A. 
B.  Reyuders,  vice-president  of  the  Springfield  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  and  P.  A.  Campbell,  of  the  Hamp¬ 
den  County  Improvement  League. 


Final  Decision  on  Cattle  Case 

THE  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York 
has  now  confirmed  the  decision  in  the  local 
courts  and  in  the  general  term  on  the  suit  originated 
by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  against  Mr.  Chris.  Teuscher,  of  Rome,  Oneida 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  reference  to  the  tuberculin  testing  of 
cattle  in  the  State  on  the  area  plan.  In  1925  the 
State  claimed  to  have  tested  90  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
in  the  township  of  Rome,  Oneida  County,  and  it  does 
not  seem  that  this  claim  was  disputed.  Mr.  Teuscher 
refused  to  submit  his  cattle  to  the  tuberculin  test 
and  the  Commissioner  placed  an  embargo  on  his  cat¬ 
tle  and  their  products  under  the  agricultural  law 
forbidding  the  removal  or  sale  of  the  cattle  or  their 
products  from  the  premises.  Mr.  Teuscher  did  re¬ 
move  and  sell  his  milk  and  the  Commissioner 
brought  a  suit  to  enforce  the  quarantine. 

Pending  trial  Mr.  Teuscher  got  an  injunction  to 
permit  the  sale  of  the  products.  The  local  court, 
however,  gave  a  decision  against  Mr.  Teuscher  which 
carried  a  fine  of  $200.  The  general  term  at  Roch¬ 
ester  later  confirmed  the  decision.  The  case  was 
then  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  ground 
that  the  law  was  unconstitutional  and  discrimina¬ 
tory  because  others  in  adjoining  townships  were  able 
to  sell  their  products  and  their  cattle  in  the  markets 
that  were  denied  to  Mr.  Teuscher.  While  admitting 
some  of  the  hardships  the  Court  of  Appeals  now  de¬ 
cides  that  the  Legislature  did  not  exceed  its  powers 
in  enacting  the  law  governing  the  tuberculin  testing 
of  cattle  in  townships  or  counties,  and  in  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  quarantine  against  the  dairies  which  are  not 
submitted  to  the  test  after  90  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
in  the  area  have  been  tested. 

The  court  laid  considerable  stress  on  the  fact  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  cattle  must  under  the  law  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  test  before  the  quarantine  can  be  laid 
against  the  remaining  10  per  cent  or  any  of  them. 
The  court  says  “Not  till  90  per  cent  have  united  in 
restoring  the  test  does  it  (the  law)  say  that  the 
other  10  per  cent  must  conform  or  else  submit  to  a 
quarantine  that  would  keep  their  cattle  off  the  mar¬ 
ket.”  It  seems  clear  under  both  the  law  and  the 
decision  that  90  per  cent  of  the  cattle  owners  of  any 
given  area  have  the  authority  within  themselves  to 
say  whether  their  cattle  shall  be  or  shall  not  be 
tested. 


Hudson  Valley  Notes 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday, 
Monday,  all  rainy,  is  the  record  of  the  past  six  days. 
This  morning,  Tuesday,  August  28,  I  went  to  market 
and  back  through  a  slight  drizzle,  but  now  at  eight 
o'clock  the  rain  is  coming  down  in  torrents  and  seems 
to  imomise  an  all-day  downpour.  Tomatoes  have  cracked 
badly,  string  beans  are  getting  spotted,  and  peppers  are 
beginning  to  show  some  rot  from  the  prolonged  wet  spell. 
But  the  market  is  good  for  what  we  are  able  to  gather. 

Last  Wednesday  morning,  merchants  in  trucks  came 
all  the  way  from  New  York  City  to  our  Newburgh 
Wholesale  Public  Market  looking  for  cabbage  and  to¬ 
matoes.  So  anxious  were  they  to  secure  cabbage  that 
they  ran  the  price  up  to  $4.50  per  barrel,  which  is  the 
highest  price  ever  recorded  for  cabbage  in  this  section. 
So  excited  did  this  make  our  growers  that  every  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  market,  as  soon  as  he  reached  home, 
started  to  cut  all  the  available  cabbage  that  he  had 
ready  on  his  farm.  Hard  or  soft,  so  long  as  it  had  the 
shape  of  a  head  it  was  cut.  The  next  morning,  although 
the  buyers  were  again  there  and  purchased  in  great 
quantities,  yet  so  much  was  offered  that  the  price  broke 
to  $3  where  it  yet  remains. 

Our  high  prices  for  vegetables  this  year  are  clearly 
the  result  of  the  excessively  low  returns  we  received 
last  season.  So  disheartened  were  some  of  our  growers 
at  last  year's  prices  that  this  season  they  employed  less 
help  and  put  in  only  what  crops  they  could  handle  with 
their  home  help.  This,  with  the  unfavorable  season,  has 
had  the  usual  result,  small  crops  and  more  money  for 
the  smaller  amount  than  with  the  bumper  crop  last 
year. 

Our  fruit  growers  are  wondering  why  Carman 


peaches  this  season  have  been  so  small.  Although 
growers  have  religiously  thinned  the  growing  crop,  yet 
the  fruits  are  only  about  three-fourths  as  large  as  usual 
when  it  would  seem  that  with  the  excessive  moisture 
they  should  be  larger  than  usual.  The  price  in  our 
market  is  very  low,  only  50  cents  per  14-qt.  basket. 

C.  O.  WARFOKD 


Some  Special  Exhibits  at  New  York 
State  Fair 


Grange  and  Farm  Bureau  exhibits  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
Fair  were  highly  creditable  because  of  the  careful  work 
done  in  preparing  them  so  as  to  show  the  specialties 
and  general  products  of  the  localities.  In  some  cases, 
maps  of  the  counties  with  statistics  of  production  were 
pasted  over  these  exhibits.  People  were  interested  in 
studying  these,  maps  and  figures,  and,  judging  from  their 
comments,  evidently  learning  many  things  about  the 
industries  of  their  neighboring  or  more  remote  counties. 

Marcellus  Grange  got  first  premium  for  a  Grange  ex¬ 
hibit  and  the  scores  and  details  are  given  here  as  show¬ 
ing  the  wide  range  of  farming  covered  by  that  Grange. 
I  heir  score  was  92  per  eent,  the  values  being  given  as 
follows : 


Quality  . 

Display  . 

Commercial  Importance  of  Varieties. 

Diversity  . 

Correct  naming . ’ 


Perfect 
.  30 

.  25 

.  15 

.  20 
.  10 


Allowed 

27 

23 

14 

19 

9 


The  products  shown  were:  Potatoes,  tomatoes,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  beans,  corn,  beets,  carrots,  pumpkins,  onions, 
parsnips,  endive,  squashes,  turnips,  teasels,  cream,  milk 
and  dairy  butter.  In  grains,  there  were,  Forward, 
Junior  and  China  Tea  wheat;  Alpha,  Champion  of  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Oderbrucker  barley;  Corisellian  and  Elberta 
Cluster  oats.  There  were  10  varieties  of  apples,  four 
or  pears,  eight  of  plums,  butternuts  and  black  walnuts, 
.Timothy,  Alsike,  Red-top,  Alfalfa  and  a  bale  of  mixed 
limothy  and  Alfalfa  on  which  I  sat  while  making  this 
inventory. 


dustries;  Wyoming,  which  with  15,000  acres,  leads  in 
dry  beans,  had  an  attractive  display  of  Red  Kidney, 
Yellow  Eye,  White  Kidney  and  Perry  Marrow,  as  well 
as  its  other  agricultural  specialties.  The  Greene  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  Bureau  took  first  premium  on  fruit  in  that 
class.  TV  hat  might  be  considered  a  normal  production 
for  the  country  was  listed  at :  Apples,  492,918  bushels ; 
pears,  109,293 ;  peaches,  7,233 ;  small  fruits,  4,775 ; 
plums,  1.215;  grapes,  66,901. 

The  State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  displayed 
its  usual  large  list  of  varieties.  It  was,  of  course,  too 
early  to  show,  apples  with  credit  to  the  varieties,  but 
plums,  being  just  in  season,  made  a  beautiful  exhibit, 
something  over  SO  varieties  being  there.  w.  w.  H. 


Various  Crop  Reports 

There  will  be  barely  a  third  of  a  crop  of  apples  in 
this  locality.  e.  w. 

Appleton,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  is  about  one-third  crop  of  apples  in  this  lo¬ 
cality.  Grimes  Golden  will  yield  about  two-thirds  of 
normal  crop.  c.  A.  G. 

Norwich,  Ohio. 

TV  e  have  no  apples  to  speak  of  in  this  territory,  not 
enough  to  start  the  cider  mill.  I  have  less  apples  in  my 
orchard  this  year  than  ever  before,  only  on  a  few  trees 
and  not  many  at  that.  g.  a. 

Ada,  Ohio. 

Pears  are  ripening  and  there  will  be  a  big  crop. 
Peaches  and  plums  will  be  more  plentiful  than  last  year. 
Quinces  are  growing  fast  and  will  be  very  large  this 
season.  Apples  are  a  large  crop.  Butternuts,  walnuts 
and  black  walnuts  will  be  a  bountiful  crop.  Tomatoes 
are  ripening  slowly  due  to  lack  of  sunshine.  Alexander 
apples,  $1.50  bu. ;  Red  Astrachan  and  Wolf  River,  the 
same  price.  Clapp’s  Favorite  pears,  $2.50  per  bu. 
Plums,  red  and  yellow  varieties,  $1  for  12-qt.  basket. 
Fancy  cucumbers,  $4  per  bu.  White  Crookneck  squash, 
$1.25  bu.  Tomatoes,  $1.50  per  12-qt.  basket.  Small 
fancy  tomatoes,  $2  per  12-qt.  basket.  Eggs,  43c  a  doz. 
Poultry  thieves  are  getting  so  bold  they  shoot  the  poul¬ 
try  along  the  road  from  their  autos,  jump  out  and  pick 
up  the  game  and  drive  away  before  they  can  be 
identified.  Others  jump  out  of  their  autos  and  grab 
the  poultry  without  shooting  it.  They  must  have  had 
much  experience  in  this  line  to  do  it  so  successfully.  If 
turkeys  are  crossing  the  road,  the  autos  go  right  through 
the  flock,  and  if  they  hit  one  and  are  asked  to  settle, 
the  answer  is  that  the  turkeys  have  no  business  cross¬ 
ing  the  road.  Such  is  the  disadvantage  of  living  along¬ 
side  of  the  State  roads.  c.  V.  H. 

Ancram,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Despite  much  concern  felt  early  in  the  season  this 
section  is  enjoying  a  very  fair  peach  crop,  although  not 
as  heavy  as  it  usually  is.  Early  peaches,  such  as  Hiley, 
were  almost  entirely  killed  out  by  late,  frosts,  but  late 
peaches,  such  as  Belle  of  Georgia  and  Elberta,  are  a 
good  crop.  In  most  parts  of  the  county  the  apple  crop 
is  light,  partly  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions  and 
to  the  fact  that  most  orchardists  last  year  enjoyed  a 
bumper  crop,  with  a  corresponding  light  crop  this  year. 

Due  to  the  heavy,  damaging  rains,  prospects  for  field 
crops  are  not  so  good.  Especially  were  the  sweet  corn 
and  tomato  crops  damaged,  resulting  in  the  lightest 
yields  for  several  years.  Most  of  the  sweet  corn  has 
been  harvested  and  canned  and  from  information  ob¬ 
tained  from  several  canners,  the  crop  hardly  averaged  a 
ton  and  a  half  to  the  acx*e.  As  to  the  tomato  crop, 
heavy  rains  in  many  sections  prevented  the  settings  of 
blossoms  and  later  washed  off  much  of  the  fruit  that 
had  been  set.  Careful  observers  report  that  the  crop 
has  been  damaged  at  least  50  per  cent.  Another  element 
has  entered  into  this  situation  in  the  past  10  days  is 
that  the  hot,  humid  weather  is  causing  heavy  losses  in 
the  field  from  rot.  Growers  interviewed  during  the  past 
week  despair  of  actually  harvesting  over  half  a  normal 
crop. 

Field  corn  in  this  section  is  apparently  recovering 
somewhat  from  the  effects  of  the  storms  and  is  starting 
to  ripen,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been 
considerably  cut  by  the  flooding  and  beating  it  has  re¬ 
ceived.  Corn  in  some  sections  is  fn  a  much  tangled 
condition  so  that  cutting  is  going  to  be  a  problem.  De¬ 
spite  the  heavy  rains  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
Fall  plowing.  With  fair  weather  from  now  on,  this 
most  important  job  can  be  pretty  well  disposed  of  be¬ 
fore  cold  weather.  THOMAS  H.  EARTILSON. 

Cecil  Co.,  Md. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Lost  Christ 

Your  skill  has  fashioned  stately  creeds, 
But  where  is  He,  we  pray — 

The  friendly  Christ  of  loving  deeds? 

He  is  not  here  today. 

With  sentences  that  twist  and  tease. 
Confusing  mind  and  heart, 

You  forge  your  wordy  homilies 
And  bid  us  heed  your  art. 

But  where  is  He — or  can  you  tell? — 
Who  stilled  the  brothers'  strife, 

Who  urged  the  woman  at  the  well 
To  live  a  better  life? 

Where  is  the  saint  of  Galilee, 

Crude  Peter’s  faithful  guide ; 

The  man  Who  wept  at  Bethany 
Because  His  friend  had  died? 

We  weary  of  your  musty  lore 
Behind  dead  walls  of  gray; 

We  want  His  loving  words  once  more 
By  some  Emmaus  way. 

Give  us  the  Christ  who  can  bestow 
Some  comfort-thought  of  death. 

Give  us  a  Christ  our  hearts  can  know — 
The  Man  of  Nazareth. 

— Thomas  Curtis  Clark  in 
The  Christian  Century. 

* 

The  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  New  Mexi¬ 
co  Bureau  of  Public  Health  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  good  advice  under  the  title,  “How 
to  Preserve  Children 

Take  two  or  more  children  of  the  run¬ 
about  age.  If  they  are  bright-eyed,  rosy- 
cheeked  youngsters,  so  much  the  better. 

Tuck  them  into  bed  early — and  leave 
for  12  hours  of  quiet,  restful  sleep.  Win¬ 
dows  wide  open. 

In  the  morning,  dress  them  lightly  and 
set  at  a  table  in  the  brightest,  cheeriest 
corner  of  the  breakfast  room. 

To  each  child,  add  the  following :  one 
small  cup  of  orange  juice ;  one  steaming 
dish  of  delicious  nut-brown  “whole¬ 
wheat”  cereal,  several  slices  of  crisp 
whole-wheat  toast,  one  glass  of  milk. 

Remove  the  children  to  a  grassy  lot. 
Add  a  kite,  some  toys  and  mix  thorough¬ 
ly- 

Cover  all  over  with  a  blue  sky  and 
leave  in  the  sun  until  brown. 

* 

A  Correspondent  who  does  not  give 
her  name  asks  us  how  to  make  dill 
pickles  with  garlic.  We  are  unable  to 
find  a  recipe  that  includes  garlic,  but  the 
following  suggests  using  onions.  We  in¬ 
fer  garlic  would  be  used  in  the  same  way, 
but  smaller  quantity,  as  it  is  stronger 
than  onion : 

To  prepare  dill  pickles  in  two-quart 
jars,  sterilize  jars  and  covers.  Leave 
cucumbers  in  cold  water  over  night,  or 
bring  them  in  fresh  from  the  vines.  Put 
dill  in  bottom  of  jars  and  pack  in  cucum¬ 
bers.  Put  in  some  small  ones  to  fill  in, 
and  I  like  three  or  four  pickling  onions 
to  the  jar.  Have  ready  and  boiling  one 
quart  vinegar  and  one-half  cup  salt.  Wrap 
cloth  around  jar  and  pour  in  slowly  to 
allow’  vinegar  to  filter  in  around  cucum¬ 
bers  ;  fill  to  overflowing,  put  on  rubbers 
and  seal.  Turn  jar  over  and  roll  it  to 
allow  all  cucumbers  to  get  the  action  of 
vinegar  and  salt,  and  they  will  be  fine 
dills. 

These  pickles  are  not  fermented  as 
usual,  being  pickled  with  vinegar  in¬ 
stead  of  fermenting  in  brine. 

* 

We  are  asked  again  for  a  test  that  will 
show  whether  jelly  will  stiffen.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  are  offered  by  Miss 
Doermann,  extension  specialist  in  home 
economics,  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Col¬ 
lege  : 

To  know  whether  the  fruit  juice  has 
pectin  in  the  right  proportion,  put  one 
tablespoon  of  witch  hazel  or  grain  al¬ 
cohol  in  a  glass,  add  an  equal  amount  of 
hot  fruit  juice,  mix  carefully,  then  let 
stand  a  few  moments.  If  sufficient  pectin 
is  present  it  will  collect  in  a  fairly  solid 
mass ;  a  small  amount  will  be  shown  by 
particles  floating  in  the  glass.  Watch 
this  test  closely,  as  the  alcohol  in  the 
witch  hazel  tends  to  dissolve  the  pectin 
in  a  short  time.  P  tin  is  found  in  large 
quantities  in  fruits  that  are  slightly  un¬ 
der-ripe. 

To  peaches,  sweet  apples,  quince  and 
raspberries,  must  be  added  an  acid  fruit 
such  as  currants,  sour  apples,  or  lemon 
juice,  in  order  to  cause  jelling.  Commer¬ 
cial  pectin  may  be  used  with  sucess  for 
this  purpose. 

Use  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  sugar 
to  one  cup  of  juice  if  the  test  shows  a 
large  amount  of  pectin,  but  if  the  test 
shows  small  flakes,  use  less  sugar,  ad¬ 
vises  Miss  Doermann.  Bring  the  juice 
to  a  rapid  boil,  then  add  the  sugar  slow¬ 
ly  so  the  boiling  will  not  cease.  Best  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  when  four  to  six  cups 
of  juice  are  cooked  at  a  time.  Test  the 


jelly  often.  A  small  dish  placed  on  the 
ice  is  thoroughly  chilled  and  will  give  re¬ 
sults  more  quickly.  Pour  a  tablespoon  of 
jelly  in  this  dish,  replace  in  the  ice  box 
or  set  in  a  pan  of  cold  water.  When  the 
jelly  holds  together  in  a  mass  and  is  not 
like  syrup  the  jelly  is  done.  Always  re- 
move  the  kettle  from  the  fire  while  mak¬ 
ing  a  test,  as  it  may  become  overcooked. 
Another  test  is  made  by  dipping  a  spoon 
in  the  jelly.  When  the  mass  slides  off  the 
spoon  in  a  sheet,  leaving  the  edge  clean, 
the  jelly  is  finished. 


More  About  the  Service 
Table 

I  wish  every  woman  who  cannot  afford 
to  buy  a  real  serving  table  could  find  an 
old-fashioned  washstand  and  make  one 
that  will  answer  the  purpose  just  ts  well. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


945  — -  One  -  piece 
School  Dress.  De¬ 
signed  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  y2  yd.  of 
36-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


167  —  Practical  and 
Pretty.  Designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  2% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  1%  yds. 
of  lace  edging.  Ten 
cents.  Emb.  No. 
11135,  blue,  10c  ex¬ 
tra. 


170  —  Grown-up  but 


837  —  Perfect  Sim¬ 
plicity.  Designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  of  40- 
in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


Girlish.  Designed  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12 

and  14  years.  Size 
8  requires  1%  yds. 
of  36-in.  material 
with  1  yd.  of  rib¬ 
bon.  Ten  cents. 


Summer  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents. 


► 


The  Charles  William  Stores  inc. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


w 

Shop  this 
Modern 
WaybyMfdl 
fyomlheCHARLES' 

WILLIAM  STORES 
Inc.,  NEW  YORK 
CITY  and  Save 
Time,  Money  anti 
Energy.  Shop  in 
Comfort  in  Tjour 
Om  Glome  •-  * 

Bigger  and  better . 

The  prices  lower  than  ever . 


Free  and 
Postpaid 
to  You 


FOR 


Right  in  the  heart  of  the  world’s  greatest  style  and 
merchandise  center — we  offer  New  York’s  au¬ 
thentic  styles  for  yourself  and  your  family,  and 
quality  merchandise  for  your  home,  at  prices 
lower  than  New  York  itself.  Fixed  shipping  charges 
on  style  merchandise  mean  no  greater  delivery 
cost  to  you  wherever  you  live.  Service  most  effi¬ 
cient.  Orders  reach  you  quickly. 


There  has  been  much  written  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  I  always  read  with  interest 
about  them,  as  I  had  a  stand  to  make 
over,  but  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
put  the  wheels  on.  This  was  never  men¬ 
tioned,  and  perhaps  some  others  are  won¬ 
dering  too,  so  will  tell  how  my  father  put 
Jth^pi  on  mine. 

If  the  legs  are  badly  worn  on  the  ends, 
saw  them  off  just  a  tiny  bit  to  make  them 
smooth  and  straight  across.  Then  take 
an  awl  and  put  a  small  hole  straight 
down  in  center  of  leg.  Next  take  bit 
and  brace,  be  sure  the  bit  is  nearly  the 
same  size  of  the  grip  neck  sockets  if  you 
get  wheels  with  these  attached.  Now  care¬ 
fully  drill  straight  down,  trying  to  follow 
the  hole  made  with  the  awl.  Fit  in  the 
grip  neck  sockets  and  tap  them  gently 
with  hammer.  Rub  a  bit  of  soap  on  each 
wheel  shank,  put  them  in  sockets  and 
your  serving  table  has  a  good  start. 

Around  the  two  sides  and  one  end  of 
mine  I  have  what  is  called  a  half  round, 
leaving  one  end  free  to  brush  crumbs 
from  the  glass  that  covers  the  top,  with 
pretty  cretonne  under  it.  The  glass  is 
from  an  old  auto  windshield.  It  is  in  two 
pieces,  but  it  serves  the  purpose.  It  is  so 
nice  to  put  cookies  on  hot  from  the  oven, 
bread  and  anything  that  needs  cooling.  I 
also  find  the  table  handy  when  ironing. 
Whenever  I  want  to  iron  it  holds  one  end 
of  the  board  ;  lower  shelf  is  used  to  put 
ironed  clothes  on.  When  ironing  is  done 


Our  policy  of  concentration — one  vast  plant  in 
New  York  —  means  lower  operating  expense  and 
the  greatest  saving  for  our  customers.  You  are 
shopping  in  New  York  when  you  use  this  catalog. 
Send  for  it  today. 

GKarles  William  Stores 

HSWOBK  CITY  Zita. 

FILL  OUT  COUPON  BELOW  AND  CATALOG  WILL  BE  MAILED  TO  YOU  PROMPTLY 

THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc. 

334  STORES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Name . 

Address . 

Town  or  City . State 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Other  Models 
from  $9.50  up. 


THCNEWlNSTAN  t-Ute 

fbleman 

LAMPS  AND  LANTERNS 

0—1  "Everything  New  but  the  Name” 

NEW  Instant  Gas  Lighting  Principle*- Just 
",  ‘urn  a  valve,  strike  a  match . . .  Instant 
Lighting!  No  generating  required. 

NF.W  Sa/ety— Automatic  Air  Release  pre- 
ismj  vent3  cscape  Gf  fueI— no  flooding. 

NEW  uVon//?^e'“ Triple  Life  generator 
„  II  with  Self-Cleaning  Gas  Tip  and  Light 
Regulating  Needle  prevents  dirt  and  carbon 
stoppage. 

NEW^BfcfMty~NewgracefulIines-NewColac 

I ■  ,  fi.nish,es  ^  modern  colors.  New  Kreme- 

Llte  shades  that  soften  and  diffuse  the  light. 

Like  all  Coleman  Appliances,  the  New 
Instant'Lite  Lamps  and  Lanterns  make  their 
own  gas  from  any  good  grade  of  clean  untreated 
motor  fuel* 

Ask  Your  Dealer  to  demonstrate.  In  the 
meantime,  dip  and  Klail  Coupon  below  for 
descriptive  literature-  Address  Dept.  RY-37 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  &.  STOVE  CO. 

General  Offices:  Wichita.  Kansas.  U.S.  A. 
Factoriest  Branches: 

Wichita  Philadelphia 

Chicago  Chicago 

Toronto  ^  MHm  LosAngeles 


Coleman  Lamp  &  Stove  Company  . 

(address  Office  nearest  you.  Dept,  RY-37  * 
Please  send  me  descriptive  literature  on  the  I 
New  Coleman  Instant-Lite  Lamps  and  Lanterns.  I 

I 

Name _ _ _ _  _  | 

'  I 

Address  _ _  | 

Dealer’s  Name _  _  | 

(2837)  | 

—  —  __  _  _  J 


AGENTS 

T/T/E  have  openings  for  a 
y  v  limited  numberof  sub¬ 
scription  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States. 

Must  be  of  good  char¬ 
acter  and  appearance 
and  have  own  car. 
Full  time.  No  side 
lines.  Write  for  appli¬ 
cation  blank  to  Sub¬ 
scription  Department. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


clean  clothes  are  wheeled  to  the  different 
rooms  where  they  are  put  away. 

The  drawer  I  use  for  silver  and  small 
bread  board,  and  of  course  everyone 
knows  the  help  these  tables  are  at  meal 
and  dish-washing  time.  The  steps  they 
save  pays  one  well  for  the  effort  spent 
in  finding  “an  old  waskstand.” 

BETTY  JANE. 


Tennessee  Notes 

After  weeks  of  dry  hot  weather  we  are 
having  a  steady  rain  of  already  more  than 
24  hours’  duration.  Many  crops  of  corn, 
tobacco,  early  beans,  etc.,  are  too  mature 
for  present  rains  to  help  out,  but  later 
plantings  will  surely  be  helped  to  mature 
a  fair  crop.  Blackberries  are  a  thing  of 
the  past.  We  succeeded  in  canning  many 
quarts,  converting  some  into  jam  and 
jelly.  Three  families  under  one  roof 
kept  the'  stove  going.  Finally  we  rigged 
up  an  old  range  out  in  the  yard,  and  such 
a  help,  when  it  doesn’t  rain,  as  it  was. 
Some  way  vegetables  cooked  outside  taste 
better,  or  else  it  was  because  the  dining¬ 
room  was  not  so  hot  one  had  a  better  ap¬ 
petite. 

We  joined  a  fishing  party  and  enjoyed 
a  two-days’  vacation,  and  though  we  had 
more  than  75  baited  hooks  set  we  only 
captured  one  fish  and  a  bullfrog.  I  was 
not  sorry  for  myself,  as  I  eat  neither  fish 
nor  frogs,  but  I  did  hope  for  some  of  the 
youngsters  to  catch  a  fish. 

It  was  my  first  trip  of  the  kind,  and 
though  I  did  not  succeed  in  sleeping  I 
surely  enjoyed  it  all,  even  the  drive 
through  the  mountains  to  the  end  of  the 
road,  and  the  short  chat  with  an  86-year- 
old  woman,  who  lived  in  a  little  hut  on 
a  bit  of  a  level  spot  by  the  side  of  the 
clearest  rippling  creek,  under  high  moun¬ 
tains  on  either  side.  Great  high  spruce 
and  pines  all  around,  with  just  a  bit  of 
orchard,  garden  and  truck  patch  tucked 
between  the  hills.  Yet  she  too  had  her 
sorrows,  for  she  told  me  she  had  buried 
her  husband  just  a.  few  weeks  before  and 
that  she  was  almost  crazy,  with  only  a 
granddaughter  to  keep  her  company. 
Truly  we  can  never  hide  from  pain, 
heartaches,  sadness  and  death  in  this 
world. 

We  gathered  some  spruce  cones,  picked 
a  few  berries  and  came  back  to  the  main 
highway,  and  back  to  the  river.  No  more 
fish,  so  we  gathered  our  crowd  and  few 
cooking  vessels,  packed  up  and  came 
home  to  the  work  and  worry  of  everyday 
living,  and  sometimes  I  find  myself  almost 
envying  the  gypsies.  Yet  I  guess  on  a 
day  like  this  I  would  wish  myself  under 
a  more  substantial  shelter  than  a  flap¬ 
ping  tent,  so  I  will  just  place  that 
memory  along  with  others  to  be  brought 
out  on  state  occasions,  and  be  lived  over 
again. 

Charlie,  the  eldest  son,  who  has  been 
home  from  Detroit  for  several  weeks,  has 
finally  bought  a  house  and  lot  in  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  but  can  hardly  decide  on  lo¬ 
cating  there.  Two  large  manufacturing 
plants,  and  others  going  up,  yet  wages 
and  living  expenses  do  not  agree.  One  is 
afraid  to  advise.  Years  of  shop  work 
seems  to  deaden  one’s  faculties.  They 
have  not  the  business  ability  to  succeed 
in  some  way,  until  they  get  their  mind 
cleared  of  the  rustle  and  bustle  of  the 
clanging  machines. 

Paul  has  rented  a  farm  and  will  soon 
move  out.  We  will  then  begin  to  won¬ 
der  where  they  all  are  again.  Home — 
what  is  it  any  way,  only  to  shelter  them 
in  the  time  of  need.  Let  them  get  their 
bearings  and  start  out  again.  Just  what 
would  I  give  to  be  able  to  pitapat  across 
the  hill  and  run  in  home  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  to  chat  with  the  dear  ones  who 
are  gone  ! 

The  old  homestead  is  vacant,  the  long 
low  porch  where  the  rockers  sat  in  the 
evening  shadows  is  not  there ;  the  silvered 
heads  cannot  be  seen  around,  or  the  wel¬ 
coming  smile  or  kindly  voice.  One  misses 
them  so,  yet  I’m  so  glad  they  are  at  rest, 
and  I  have  a  Friend  that  never  fails  me, 
and  a  home  I  will  reach  some  day. 

No  doubt  my  life  would  be  counted  a 
failure  by  many,  and  all  my  work  for 
naught,  because  it  has  always  consisted 
of  the  little  things — yet  someone  has 
them  to  do  so  it  might  as  well  be  me  as 
you.  mbs.  D.  B.  r. 


Mulberry  Jam 

Three  quarts  black  mulberries,  two 
quarts  blackberries,  two  quarts  black 
raspberries.  Weigh  fruit,  use  %  lb.  of 
sugar  to  each  pound  of  berries,  juice  of 
two  oranges.  Put  fruit  and  sugar  in 
layers,  strain  orange  juice  over  top.  Let 
stand  several  hours ;  cook  slowly  till 
thick.  Add  one  cup  pectin,  stir  well,  take 
from  fire,  stir  again,  put  while  hot  in 
jelly  glasses.  Pour  hot  paraffin  over  top. 
Put  covers  on  when  cool,  and  store  when 
cold.  mbs.  J.  L.  M. 


Chocolate  Rolls 

Whip  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a  sti 
froth,  and  beat  into  it  enough  icing  sugs 
to  make  a  paste  firm  enough  to  moli 
Shape  it  into  long,  narrow  rolls  like  ol( 
fashioned  candy  sticks,  and  dip  each  ini 
some  melted  chocolate  that  has  bee 
flavored  with  maple,  lemon  or  vanill; 
While  they  are  still  rather  soft  roll  thei 
in  some  fresh  grated  eocoanut  that  hf 
been  thickly  sprinkled  on  a  plate.  Leat 
them  until  perfectly  cold,  or  better  sti] 
until  the  following  day.  mbs.  A.  L.  R. 


Fireside  Cheer 

Patent  Nos.  69,731—16,677. 

With  its  outer  doors 
closed,  ALLEN’S  PAR¬ 
LOR  FURNACE  resem¬ 
bles  a  piece  of  beautiful 
period  furniture.  But  when 
these  doors  swing  open, 
you  have  the  cheerfulness 
of  dancing  flames.  Only  in 
the  patented  ALLEN  can 
you  obtain  this  unique 
and  desirable  combination. 
Thousands  used  in  homes, 
churches,  schools  and 
stores. 


Send  for  this 
FREE  Book¬ 
let  of  inter¬ 
esting  facts 
about  heating. 


With  its  beautiful  classic  design  and  wal¬ 
nut-grained,  porcelain  enamel  finish,  this 
ALLEN’S  harmonizes  with  modern  home 
furnishings.  As  easily  dusted  and  polished 
as  your  furniture.  Heats  the  whole  house 
by  circulating  large  volumes  of  moist, 
warm  air. 


BURNS  WOOD 

and  all  other  fuels 

ALLEN’S  is  equipped  with  large,  double 
doors  and  oval  firepot  for  efficiency  in 
burning  wood.  Other  fuels  may  be  used 
with  equal  satisfaction.  Special  grates  for 
hard  or  soft  coal.  Also  a  model  to  bum 
gas  only. 

Heat  radiating  fins  double  the  heating  surfaces 
thereby  greatly  increasing  the  ALLEN’S  heating 
capacity  with  a  saving  in  fuel. 

GEO.  W.  EDDY  CO., 

Distributors 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

MAID  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

r  —  —  —  —  —  —  ——  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  - 

|  GEO.  W.  EDDY  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Booklet:  "Fireside  Cheer." 


I  Street  or  R.  R. 

|  City  . 


State. 


save 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Re< 
duced  Factory  Prices.  ^ 
Lower  terms  —  year  to  pay. 

Choice  of  5  colors  in  New 
Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges. 
New  Circulating  HeaterB— 
$37.50  up.  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Cash  or  easy  terms. 
24 -hour  shipments.  30 -day 
free  trial.  360 -day  teBt. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  27 
years  in  business.  700,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo*  Mich. 


“A  Kalamazoa 
Direct  to  You” 


icura 

SOAP 

i  OINTMENT 

World  Famous  Skin  and  HairBeautifiers 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials . Cane . Cane  Web 

Kush . Fibre  Bush . Splints Reed Simple 

Instructions  for  Caning  and  Bush  Seating  sent  for  10 
cents.  Trice  List  Free.  II.  II.  PEUKIMS,  258 
Shelton  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Water  Pumps  Wate 


Have  you  a  spring  or  stream  of  three 
or  more  gallons  a  minute  and  three 
feet  fall  or  more  i  If  so  you  can  raise 
water  75  feet  or  more  with  our  Rife 
Ram.  It  also  furnishes  air  for  pressure 
system.  No  fuel— easy  to  install. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

90-0  West  St.  New  York  City 


“THE  SAFEST  BANK 
MESSENGER  in  the  WORLD” 


That  is  the  title  of  our  new.  illustrated  booklet 
telling  all  about  our  convenient  “banking  by 
mail”  method.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 


41/£% 


Dividend  Paid 
July  1st.  1928. 


Interest  Compounded 
Quarterly. 


Assets  over 
$37,000,000.00 
and  over  55,000 
Depositors. 

Chartered  1868 


Mail  this  slip  today  ■■.■aa.a.v. 


!  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  ■ 
I  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  ■ 
I  World.”  ■ 

■  I 


Name 


I  Address 

I 


I  City 

■ 


R  N-Y 


Homespun  Wool  Blankets  cXr*r  $9  to*1 2  ea. 

Wool  Yarn,  standard  colors,  St  .60  lb.  In  lota  of  10  lbs. 
or  more  in  one  order  at  SI. 40  lb.  Parcel  post  free. 

MAINE  SHEEP  AN  II  WOOL  ASSOCIATION 
Augusta,  Maine. 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  f2L“\-atLrgam: 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiniiii 

Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

GllirW  By  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh 
V V  C.  Price,  $2.50 

CHARLES  LINDBERGH  -  His  Life 

By  Dale  Van  Every  and  Morris  de  Haven  Tracy 

Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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September  15,  1928 
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RURAL  SEW.YORKER 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


A  Hoosier  Girl. — An  Indiana  farm¬ 
er’s  daughter,  when  she  was  old  enough 
to  walk  and  talk,  began  to  accompany 
him  every  morning  in  good  weather  to 
the  barn,  delighting  in  the  belief  that  she 


be  achieved  by  every  girl  and  every  boy 
whose  parents  value  it,  and  wisely  and 
patiently  try  to  develop  it  in  their  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Hoosier  girl  possessed  it,  and 
scampered  so  dashingly  that  she  was  ber  wor[c  an(j  piay  with  animals  outdoors, 
about  to  release  the  lead  rope  when  the  and  her  association  with  high-principled, 

milk-fat  Polled  Shorthorn  stopped  sud-  clean-living  parents  and  a' child-hearted 

,  _  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  .  ,  grandfather  who  at  <5  could  run  as 

denly,  looked  at  her  mischievously  and  ^vaisht  a  furrow  with  a  14-in.  walking 

emitted  a  short  “burrli.”  The  girl  p]ow  as  anyone  has  ever  seen  at  a  plow- 

helped  him  feed  the  stock.  Like  “Mary’s  smiled,  and  everyone  else  present  laughed,  ing  match,  dr®Yrurblaiitv^sfluIe?ulTnd 

little  lamb,”  she  followed  him  everywhere  “That’s  what  the  calf  thinks  of  the  jie]pfu]  It  ig  a  (jua]jty  0f  life  and  not  a* 

on  his  rounds  among  the  cows  and  calves,  judge’s  work,”  said  a  facetious  old  nd-  facjai  mask  that  deceives  and  fades. 

the  sows  and  pigs,  the  ewes  and  lambs,  dler.  A  little  humor  at  the  right  time  Cows  to  California. — Last  November 

nid  the  mares  and  foals,  while,  with  her  has  averted  many  unpleasantnesses  and  the  girl  of  this  sketch  married  a  young 

ana  tne  males  anu  ioais,  wmic,  >  farmer  who  as  a  herdsman  had  earned 

mother,  she  fed  the  cats  and  kittens  and  tragedies.  and  save(]  the  money  with  which  to  buy 

the  hens  and  chicks.  She  was  happy  and  A  Calf  Club  Girl. — At  the  same  fair  and  pay  for  a  small  farm  in  California, 

nlavful  in  a  living  wonder-world,  in  a  year  later  the  girl  won  second  on  an-  A  few  weeks  later  she  traveled  alone  by 

which  young  animals  and  feathered  in-  otter  calf,  judged  by  a  young  man  in  his  train  to^.ttcir  n^home^  Md^  he  accom- 
fants  responded  to  her  gentle  little  hands  senior  year  at  an  agricultural  college.  tQ  the  same  place.  The  pair  are  pros¬ 
and  musically  affectionate  voice.  Un-  At  home  she  thought  it  a  better  show  calf  pering,  contented  in  working  understand- 
snoiled  youngsters,  on  two  legs  or  four,  than  her  third  prizewinner  of  the  year  ingly  together,  and  glad  to  be  alive  and 

toU  drawn  to  one  another  by  a  before,  but  when  she  saw  in  the  shed  the  ^ 

common  trust  and  confidence  and  bj  a  half-dozen  rivals  with  winch  it  was  to  an(j  n0£  -where  they  are  which  ensures 

magnetic  curiosity.  Maybe  they  know  compete  she  knew  that  she  couldn’t  win  their  success  in  realizing'  more  of  the 

that  as  forms  of  life  they  are  akin  to  first.  She  and  her  father  agreed  that  her  quality  and  beauty  of  life, 
one  another.  calf  should  have  stood  third  or  fourth. 

Teaching  the  Young. — The  Hoosier  and  that  the  judge,  although  lie  worked 

.  ,  ,  _ _ and  made  hard  and  conscientiously,  didn’t  know 

girl  asked  countless  questions  and  made  about  Ms  job<  InJ  j,er  third  year 

wise  remarks  in  the  course  or  ner  trips  u  y^owing  she  won  the  blue  ribbon  on 
the  barn  with  her  father.  He  exercised  a  caif  Worthy  of  the  prize  at  the  county 

fair,  and  at  the  State  Pair  received  an¬ 
other  blue  ribbon.  Her  joy  in  her  work 


D.  C.  W. 


and  strengthened  his  “mental  muscles 
by  trying  to  answer  her  questions  in  the 
simple  words  of  her  own  busy  little  vo¬ 
cabulary.  Talkative  adults  and  the 


Delaware  Pig  Feeding 

I  have  three  pigs  -weighing  150  to  160 
lbs.  each.  I  am  raising  them  for  my  own 
use.  Will  you  advise  a  good  mixture  for 
making  quick  growth?  I  use  a  proprie- 
.  _  tary  feed.  It  is  good  but  expensive, 

was  its  chief  reward.  It  pleased  her,  of  costing  $2.75  per  100  lbs.,  and  a  bag  of  it 

course,  to  win,  and  her  defeats  had  in-  lasts  only  about  six  days.  I  want  a 

creased  her  eagerness  to  prove  that  she  mixture  that  would  be  better  and  as 


fluent  learned  will  realize  how  little  they  could  succeed.  At  about  this  time  in  her  cheap.  I  also  have  nine  “baby”  pigs  and 
,  ‘  ,,  ,  .  _  inrio-nno-c  to  career,  some  bankers,  merchants  and  a  their  dam.  The  pigs  are  four  weeks  old. 

know  when  they  try  H  . \!\  few  Avell-to-do  farmers  in  her  county  or-  What  kind  of  feed  is  best  for  them?  I 

communicate  their  thoughts  to  children. 


_  „anized  a  farm  bureau,  and  employed  an  want  to  get  quick  results,  and  begin  feed- 

Good  examples  of  kindliness,  truthfulness,  agent.  One  of  his  first  "projects”  was  a  jng  them  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough 
Hid  temnerance  in  parents  are  boys’  and  girls’  calf  club.  Our  Hoosier  to  eat.  Would  the  feed  be  the  same  as 
steadiness  ana  temper  maid’s  persistence  and  achievements  were  for  my  older  pigs?  h.  k.  e. 

the  inspirations  of  its  origin  and  of  its  Ocean  View,  Del. 

She  joined  it,  and  her 


the  most  effective  lessons  in  the  “home 
school”  of  children.  More  than  30  “in¬ 
structors”  and  schoolmasters,  equipped 
with  degrees  and  professional  technique, 
bombarded  me  in  childhood  and  youth 
with  words,  rules  and  demonstrations. 
Only  two  of  them  were  teachers;  the 
others  were  facile  performers,  who  had 
become  conceited,  impersonal  and  ef¬ 
ficient.”  They  “knew  their  stuff,”  and 
pupils  could  take  it  or  leave  it.  My 
great  and  genuine  teachers  were  two  wo¬ 
men,  the  wives  of  farmers ;  one  had 
charge  of  a  one-room  schoolliouse  in  the 
woods, 


dozen  members. 

experience  and  example  were  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  what  the  county  agent  called 
“a  great  success.” 

A  Student  of  Heredity. — Our  show 
girl  did  not  lose  interest  in  cattle  after 
she  “graduated”  from  the  calf  club ;  nor 
had  she  been  indifferent  in  her  childhood 
to  dolls,  red  and  pink  dresses  and  a  play¬ 
house  full  of  decorative  things.  Her  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  country  school  was  excellent. 
More  than  that,  she  had  learned  lxow  to 
sew,  mend,  darn,  embroider,  knit,  sing 
passably  well  in  a  choir,  cook,  make  sau¬ 
sage  and  soap,  swim,  skate,  ride  horse- 

_ _  back  and  keep  farm  cost  accounts.  Nor- 

wliere  grapevines  as  large  as  mal  youngsters  of  either  sex  are  capable 
•  Ivpps  ns  lar«e  of  training  and  fine  accomplishments  in 

stovepipes  spirally  hooped  tiees  as  1  b  useful  arts,  wholesome  sports,  good  man- 

as  hogsheads.  Anyone  can  guess  wno  ners  an(j  cu^urai  directions.  Not  many 
the  other  teacher  was,  if,  during  his  early  0f  them,  however,  have  a  fair  chance  to 
life  his  mother  was  qualified  for  the  su-  develop  their  inborn  possibilities.  Conse- 
,  ,  ,  m„Tr.  1Tlpn  quently  we  have  a  large  population  of 

preme  art  of  mothenn&.  .  I  people  who  are  dwarfed,  one-sided, 

plemented  the  effects  which  the  two  wo-  twisted  in  the  grain,  and  undeveloped, 
men  produced  in  their  pupil.  One  of  Most  of  them  are  made  conscious  of  their 
these  was  a  German  botanist  in  a  univer-  defects  by  their  elders.  Thus  liandi- 
. 6  •,  minister  capped,  they  are  ill-prepared  to  get  on 

sity,  and  the  other  a  k.  *  in  the  modern  world.  Hundreds  of  those 

They,  too,  were  teachers  to  the  manner  wbo  jiave  tjie  best  Gf  opportunities  in 

born. 


For  fattening  pigs  weighing  150  to  160 
lbs.  each,  I  should  prefer  a  ration  of 
shelled  corn  and  tankage.  These  feeds 
can  best  be  fed  from  a  self-feeder,  using 
a  separate  compartment  for  each.  The 
young  pigs  will  do  well  on  a  ration  of 
70  lbs.  of  eornmeal,  20  lbs.  of  middlings 
and  10  lbs.  of  tankage.  They  can  be  fed 
this  mixture  from  a  creep  before  wean¬ 
ing,  and  the  same  feed  continued  for  a 
few  weeks  after  weaning.  If  they  are 
to  be  fattened,  they  should  be  changed 
on  to  the  mentioned  ration  of  shelled 
corn  and  tankage  as  soon  as  possible. 

University  of  Delaware.  T.  A.  baker. 


Black  Lice  on  Fowls 


They  were  her  best-beloved  pets.  She 
learned  how  to  feed  and  train  them,  and 
she  will  never  know  to  what  extent  they 
trained  her  head,  heart  and  hands.  They 
were  purebreds.  One  of  the  best  was 


bolineum. 


M.  B.  D. 


Although  I  keep  my  chicken  coop  clean, 
and  spray  it  with  disinfectant,  my  chick¬ 
ens  have  small  black  lice.  How  can  I 
■remedy  this?  A.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  lice  infest 
your  fowls,  as  there  are  a  number  of 
common  varieties  and  some  uncommon 
ones.  “Small  black  lice”  does  not  de¬ 
scribe  them  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to 
youth  are  so  badly  mismanaged  or  spoiled  say  just  what  these  parasites  are,  whether 
V"  nFSTFn  IN  Calves. — By  the  time  in  childhood  that  they,  too,  are  ill-  lice,  mites  or  fleas.  For  body  lice  upon 
In  teres  -  t  /liana  otrl  adapted  to  the  business  of  life.  As  tram-  fowls,  a  bit  of  blue  ointment  smeared 

she  w’as  ten  years  old,  tne  ina  „  ers  ^bejr  children  for  the  lives  that  the  over, the  skin  beneath  the  vent  is  a  very 
had  exhibited  a  special  interest  in  calves.  recj  pGOpie  ]ed  jn  America  two  centuries  satisfactory  remedy,  or  sodium  fluoride 

ago,  Indian  mothers  exhibited  an  intel-  may  be  used  as  a  dusting  powder,  work- 
ligence  which  had  not  been  adequately  ing  a  few  pinches  of  it  into  the  feathers 
recognized.  Early  in  her  young  woman-  over  several  parts  of  the  fowl’s  body  and 
hood  the  Hoosier  girl  earned  the  owner-  beneath  the  wings.  Red  mites  that  live 
ship  of  a  heifer  calf,  and  its  progeny  were  upon  the  perches  and  in  the  cracks  about 

_ _  _  hers  to  have  and  bold.  When  she  was  the  poultry  house  may  appear  to  be  black 

jTTT  „ r n, Q f  tior  father’s  18,  she  owned  a  small,  choice  herd.  Un-  when  gorged  with  blood  and  are  very 
so  good  to  look  at  ’  ...  .  ,  der  her  father’s  influence — he  was  a  stu-  sure  to  be  found  if  special  precautions 

suggestion,  she  fitted  it  tor  exhibition  a  dent  0f  nature — she  became  deeply  in-  have  not  been  taken  to  rid  the  premises 
the  county  fair,  to  which  she  proudly  led  terested  in  the  pedigrees  and  bloodlines  of  them.  They  are  easily  killed,  however, 
if  on  a  September  morning,  a  distance  of  of  her  breed  of  cattle.  He  and  she  spent  if  all  hiding  places  are  flooded  with  some 
„  fnilnwinv  her  in  many  happy  hours  together  working  out  liquid  oil,  kerosene,  or,  still  better,  car- 

three  miles,  her  parents  following  her  m  ^ "matings  and  blends  of  heredity  that  ’  -  - 

a  buggy.  Slie  was  the  first  girl,  m  ier  j^iiglit  improve  their  herds.  No  day  or 
county  to  lead  a  calf  into  the  ring  and  evening  was  ever  dull  for  her.  While  do- 
show  it  In  competition  with  a  rich  ing  chores  she  sang  most  of  the  time. 

man  s  high-fitted  entries,  ‘  not,  of  course,  have  won  a  “beauty  con- 

where  she  hopefully  thought  it  should  be  test,”  for  her  face  was  one  of  character 
when  the  honest  judge  distributed  the  an(j  refined  strength,  and  bore  no  resem- 
ribbons.  To  her  calf’s  halter  he  tied  a  blance  to  that  of  a  doll.  An  old  gentlewo- 
:  '  .  ...  „  ,  1it„  crnlflf'nrod  si"-  man,  a  Quaker,  m  the  community  said  that 

bit  of  silk  coloied  like  g  ,  *  our  sb0w  giri  was  “a  beautiful  character, 

nifying  third  prize.  The  judge  was  a  ajwayg  interesting,  genial,  full  of  life,  un¬ 
quiet  elderly  man  who,  if  he  had  sought  selfish  and  winsome.”  Why  doesn’t  some 
the  applause  or  approval  of  over-senti-  sociologist  who  requires  new  “data” 

‘  ,  ,  wnnld  whereon  to  build  a  fanciful  theory  by 

mental  and  uncritical  o  v  ’  .  which  to  explain  something  that  he  does- 

liave  awarded  the  blue  ribbon  to  the  girl  s  n>j.  understand,  ferret  out  and  compile 
calf  But,  as  every  scrupulous,  compe-  the  life-histories  of  beauty  contest  win- 

,;„t  stock  judge  Si  tswt 

to  lus  convictions,  and  mdiffeient  to  w  at  tbejr  rat;ng  as  homemakers,  mothers  and 
anyone  said  or  thought  about  his  work.  examples  for  the  inspiration  and  idealiza- 
Judge  Criticized. — While  the  Hoosier  tion  of  sensitive,  imitative  young  girls  in 

lass  was  leading  her  calf  back  to  its  stall  a  world  of  vanities?  The  only  beauty 
mss  was  ca  »  that  endures,  wins  the  great  prizes  that 

in  the  shed,  some  good-hearted  p  op  theatrical  managers,  newspapers  and 
whose  sympathies  and  feelings  were  magazines  cannot  offer.  It  is  an  inde- 
aroused  criticized  the  judge.  “How  could  finable  but  positive  thing  of  the  heart, 

,  .  ’  ,  .  ,  ,  «nmp-  mind  and  spirit.  One  may  see  it  in  old 

he  be  so  unkind  to  g  •  Negro  women,  in  slum  mothers,  in  tooth- 

one  asked.  Another  thoughtlessly  an-  jess  old  women  in  the  mountains  of  Ten- 
swered  that  “he  didn’t  have  the  courage  nessee,  in  dogs  and  horses,  in  grandfath- 
to  turn  down  a  rich  man’s  calves.”  The  ers  playing  with  children.  A  pretty  face 
.  ,,  .  ,,  .j  .,  .  etim.  may  be,  and  commonly  is,  a  far  greater 

girl  s  father  said  that  defeat  w  .  handicap  in  the  battles  of  life  than  one 

ulate  her  ambition  to  do  better  the  next  wfiich  never  appears  on  the  stage,  in  the 
time  and  that  he’d  rather  see  honest  movies,  or  in  the  rotogravure  sections 
judgl„,  than  see  Ms  daughter  receive  a  J* 

prize  that  she  didn  t  deserve.  W  r  surgery  and  cosmetics;  nor  can  it  be 

ly  outside  of  the  ring  the  girl’s  calf  achieved  by  wishing  and  the  arts  of  con- 
cocked  its  tail,  kicked  up  its  heels  and  cealment  and  acting.  Beauty  within  can 


WITTE  FARM— RANCH  ENGINES 
at  NcwLowI’rices  -  Cash  orEasyTerms 


BURNS 
CHEAP 
FUELS  *£ 


DOWN  Puts  T/ifs 
WITTE  To 
Work  For  You 

WITTE  Typo  “F”  on  Wood  Skids,  2  to  6  H.  P.— 

Runs  milking  machines,  feed  grinders,  cream  separa- 
tors,  washing  machines,  pumps  water  for  home  and 
stock, irrigating, etc.  Smooth  even  flow  of  power — no 
jerks — no  vibration.  Easily  and  quickly  taken  when¬ 
ever  power  is  needed.  Lifttime  Cuarantee  for  your  protection. 

Cash  or 
Your 
Own  Terms 

NO  INTEREST  To  Pay. 

Yes,  I  will  give  you  a 
full  year  to  pay  for  your 
WITTE  Engine  or  Out¬ 
fit.  I  want  it  to  pay  its 
own  way  while  you  pay 
me.  It’ssomuchcheaper 
to  have  your  work  done 
with  a  WITTE  than  it 
is  to  hire  help. 


FREEf 

Catalog* 


describing  WITTE  Throt¬ 
tling  Governor  Types  “F” 
and  “H”  and  Heavy  Duty 
Engines,  2-30  H.  P.  and  all 
improvements,  also  labor 
saving  power  outfits— log 
and  buzz  saws,  pumper 
outfits,  etc. — all  at  direct 
factory  -  to  -  you  new  low 
cash  or  easy  term  prices. 
Send  today  for  your  copy. 

ED.  H.  WITTE.  President 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Engine  Builders  Since  1870 

4890  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

4898  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


end  fir  free 

BOOKLET; 

on 

NATCO 

CLAXED  TILE 

SILOS 


VVTRITTBN  guarantee  vith 
every  Natco  Silo.  Silos 
ate  permanent,  perfect  ensilage 
preservers,  vermin-proof,  resist 
freezing,  never  need  painting 
or  repairs.  Cost  no  more  than 
wood,  give  absolute  satisfaction. 
Investigate  — -  get  free  booklet. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PR0DRNO- 
COMPANY 

Department  p 

i  Fulton  Bldg,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

STEEL  POSTS  -  GATES  BARBED  WIRE  •  PAINT  ROOFING 


PRICES  SLASHED  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints,  Roofing.  Factory 
to  You.  12-to-24-hour  service.  We  Pay  Freight.  Kitsel- 
man  Fence  now  SUPER-Cal  vanized  with  09  94- 
100  per  centpure  zinc,  same  quality  as  on 
Telephone  Wire.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  1 
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EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in.'knowing  just  hovvthe  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $2.00 
For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


A  New  Exterminator  that  is 
Wonderfully  Effective  yet  Safe  to  Use! 

R-O  is  relatively  harm-  Many  letters  testify  to  the  great  merit  of 

K-R-O.  “One  of  my  customers  put  out  a 
package  of  K-R-O  and  the  next  morning  he 
picked  up  82  f  ull  grown  rats.  His  dog  got  a  K°°d 
portion  of  the  K-R-O  bait  but  it  did  not  hum 
him.— The  Gist  Pharmacy,  Sparta,  Tenn. 


less  to  human  beings,  live 
6tock,  dogs,  cats,  poultry,  yet  is  guaranteed 
to  kill  rats  and  mice  every  time. 

Avoid  Dangerous  Poisons 

K-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic,  phosphor¬ 
ous,  barium  carbonate  or  any  other  deadly 
poison.  Its  active  ingredient  is  squill  as  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  iu  their  latest  bulletin  on  “  Rat  Control.  ” 


SOLD  ON  MONET-BACK  GUARAN¬ 
TEE.  75c  at  your  druggist  or  direct  from  us 
at  $1.00  delivered.  Largesize  (four  times  as 
much)  $2.00.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


_ 

KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Fox-fur  Farming  an  Im¬ 
portant  Industry 

Fur  farming  last  year  brought  the 
sum  of  $3,000,000  to  Prince  Edward 
Island  breeders,  the  largest  revenue 
ever  in  its  history  of  35  years.  It  is  35 
VCars  since  Charley  Dalton,  now  Sir 
Charles  Dalton,  first  began  breeding 
the  black  fox  in  captivity.  Fox  farm¬ 
ing  in  Prince  .Edward  Island  is  not  a 
specialty,  except  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
townsmen,  who  have  ranches  in  the 
country.  Fur  farming  is  a  side  line 
just  as  certified  seed  potatoes  is,  or  as 
hogs  or  dairying  is — just  one  branch 
of  mixed  farming,  and  by  all  means 
the  most  profitable  of  the  side  lines, 
eclipsing,  this  last  year,  our  big  see# 
potato  business,  and  realizing  for  its 
breeders  the  handsome  sum  of  three 
million  dollars.  Last  year  we,  on  the 
island,  exported  1,527  breeding  foxes  to 
the  United  States  alone.  The  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  Germany,  France,  Nor¬ 
way,  Britain,  etc.,  took  a  great  many 
more,  Norway  alone  taking  1,380  breed¬ 
ing  pairs.  In  all  6,000-odd  live  foxes 
were  sold  by  the  island  fox  breeders  or 
fur  farmers,  realizing  this  handsome 
sum  of  $1,500,000. 

But  greater  than  the  live  fox  trade 
or  export  of  breeders,  is  the  pelt  in¬ 
dustry,  which  is  its  principal  and  per¬ 
manent  part  of  the  industry,  and  where 
the  great  majority  of  the  breeders  find 
a  market.  The  furs  this  last  year  were 
of  a  better  quality,  generally  speaking, 
than  previous  years,  and  the  markets 
of  the  world,  London,  New  York,  Mon¬ 
treal,  and  also  to  some  extent,  St. 
Louis,  were  better  than  for  any  year 
in  the  last  five,  so  good  that  the  aver¬ 
age  price  received  per  skin  was  a  little 
better  than  $100.  Some  15,000  skins 
were  sold,  realizing  some  more  than 
another  $1,500,000,  making  a  grand  to¬ 
tal  received  by  the  fur  farmers  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  of  $3,000,000. 

The  silver  fox  furs  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  are  famous  for  their  rare  beau¬ 
ty  made  possible  by  their  true  color 
and  rich  luxuriousness  of  fur. 

Our  live  foxes  more  than  hold  their 
own  in  competition  with  foxes  pro¬ 
duced  in  all  parts  of  the  fur  zones,  as 
witness  the  success  at  the  Royal  Win¬ 
ter  Fair  last  November  at  Toronto,  and 
as  to  quality  of  the  pelts  prices  that 
50  Prince  Edward  Island  pelts  fetched 
at  fur  auction  sales  in  London,  ran 
from  $400  to  $1,200  per  pelt.  J.  a.  m. 

Ilermanville,  P.  E.  I. 


Vermont  Dairy  Courses 

Short  courses  in  dairying  are  to  be  of¬ 
fered  this  coming  Winter  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Burlington. 

The  following  subjects  are  included : 
1,  Feeding  and  herd  management;  2, 
crops  and  farm  management ;  3,  milk 
testing,  cow-test  work ;  4,  testing  milk 
and  milk  products  in  dairy  plants;  5, 
market  milk,  grading,  farm  inspection ; 
6,  icre  cream ;  7,  buttermaking ;  8,  cheese¬ 
making  ;  9,  condensed  milk ;  10,  dairy 
plant  operators’  and  managers’  confer¬ 
ence. 

Anyone  or  all  of  these  courses  may  be 
taken.  The  tuition  is  free  to  residents 
of  Vermont  there  being  merely  a  small  fee 
for  materials  used.  No  definite  dates 
have  as  yet  been  set  but  the  courses  will 
be  given  as  a  series  starting  in  late  Oc¬ 
tober  or  early  November  and  ending  in 
February. 

The  number  of  students  that  can  be 
accommodated  is  limited.  Therefore, 
those  interested  should  make  early  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Department  of  Dairy  Hus¬ 
bandry,  College  of  Agriculture,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Sept.  16-22.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  18-22.  —  Garden  State  Fair, 
Bridgeton,  Cumberland  County,  N.  J. 

Sept.  25-29. — New  England  Fair,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Oct.  1-6. — Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  1^-20.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  26-27. — Pennsylvania  State  Stand¬ 
ard  Production  Poultry  Show,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. 

Nov.  14-23. — Sixty-second  session  and 
home-coming  of  the  National  Grange, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Nov.  17-24.  —  American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dec.  1-8.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chica¬ 
go.  ill. 

.  Bee.  11-13.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  poultry  show,  Sharon, 
Conn.,  Arthur  J.  Kinsman,  secretary. 

Feb.  5-8,  1929. — Annual  meeting  New 
lork  State  Grange,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  17. — Holsteins.  New  Paris,  Ohio, 
Boy  E.  Smelker  Consignment  Sale. 

Sept.  19.  —  Holsteins,  Tilton,  N.  H., 


Broad  View  Farm  Sale,  H.  E.  Rainville, 
owner. 

Oct.  2-3. — Holsteins.  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
thirteenth  Earlville  Sale,  R.  Austin  Back¬ 
us,  sales  manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10. — Aberdeen-Angus.  Breeders’ 
Sale,  Springfield,  Ill.  Irwin  Auction  Co., 
managers,  Salem,  Ill. 

Oct.  10.  —  Sheep.  Kemmerly  &  Son, 
Carey,  Ohio.  Shropshires,  Hampshires 
and  Oxfords. 

Oct.  10.  —  Guernseys.  Louis  Merry- 
man’s  Grade  Sale,  Timonium,  Md.,  Her- 
rick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md., 
sales  managers. 

Oct.  11.  —  Guernseys.  Louis  Merry- 
man’s  19th  semi-annual  sale,  Timonium, 
Md.  Herrick  -  Merryman  Sales  Co., 
Sparks,  Md.,  sale  managers. 

Oct.  12.  —  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  Prof. 
Enos  H.  Hess  sale  of  purebred  Holsteins. 

*  Oct.  15.  —  Reedsburg,  Wis.,  Kirkpat¬ 
rick’s  Quality  Holstein  Bull  Sale,  Hill¬ 
side  Stock  Farm. 

Oct.  16. — Troy,  Pa.,  Bradford  County 
Sale,  Holsteins.  R.  Austin  Backus,  sale 
manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  17. — Perclierons.  J.  O.  Singmaster 
&  Son,  Keota,  Iowa. 

Oct.  24. — Beloit,  Ohio,  Aggie  Dispersal, 
E.  E.  Ellett  &  Son.,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Ohio  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Oct.  31. — Wellington,  Ohio,  Wellington 
Holstein  Association  Sale,  under  the 
management  of  Ohio  Holstein-Friesian 
Association. 

Nov.  1. — Angus.  Breeders’  Angus  Sale, 
East  St.  Louis,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale 
managex*,  West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

Nov.  5. — St.  Martins,  Wis.,  Milwaukee 
Holstein  Breeders’  Association  sale. 

Nov.  6. — Burton,  Ohio,  Paul  McNish 
and  Geauga  County  Holstein  Breeders’ 

S^lCt 

Nov.  12. — Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  S.  FI. 
Bird,  manager,  South  Byron,  Wis. 

Nov.  14-15. — Hornell,  N.  Y.,  Allegany- 
Steuben  Holstein  Breeders’  Club  annual 
sale. 

Nov.  14 — Worcester,  Ohio,  Ohio  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  sale. 

Nov.  20-23.  —  Waukesha  and  Water- 
town,  Wis.,  U.  S.  National  Fall  Sale,* 
Holsteins,  under  the  management  of  R. 
E.  Haeger,  Algonquin,  Ill. ;  W.  L.  Baird, 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  and  Francis  Darcey, 
Watertown,  Wis. 

Dec.  4-5. — Earlville,  N.  Y.,  14th  Earl¬ 
ville  Holstein  sale.  R.  Austin  Backus, 
sale  manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  20,  1929. — Holsteins.  Allen  G. 
Brubacker  dispersal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. ; 
S.  T.  Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

Apr.  4. — Judy’s  Sixteenth  Annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  Sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  Manager, 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  4. — Breeders’  Annual  Angus  Sale, 
Galesburg,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  man¬ 
ager,  West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  6-7. — Holsteins,  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  Sale,  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 


•  The  Bookshelf 

The  following  volumes  of  the  Delight¬ 
ful  Classics  are  out  of  print,  but  they 
can  be  supplied  in  another  edition  for 
50  cents.  It  is  impossible  to  get  them  in 
the  cheaper  editions. 

Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Little  Lame  Prince. 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales. 

Treasure  Island. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


CREAM 

We  Buy  Sweet 
or  Sour  Cream 


ITHACA  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 
2  0 1  N.  Fulton  Street 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


1,500  BREEDING  EWES  S 

Prices.  1,000  choice,  large  Black  Faced  Ewes,  1  to  i 
years  old.  Also  600  choice,  large  Michigan  Delaine  Ewes, 
1  to  i  years  old.  ALMOND  B.  CHAPMAN  ft  SON8, 
South  Rockwood,  Mich.  20  miles  south  o f  Detroit,  Mich. 


LINCOLN  YE  ARLING  RAMS 

Reg.,  good  breeding.  Also  one  Suffolk  2yr^,r  old  Ram. 

CREEK  VIEW  STOCK  FARM,  H.  J.  Lund,  ALBION,  N.  Y. 


sale  Fairmount  Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 

Well  bred.  Priced  right.  J.  E.  WATKINS,  R.  2.  ITHACA.  N.  T. 


Registered  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

Frederick  Neulrurger  .  Monroe,  New  York 


SHROPSHIRES— Choice  yearling  rams,  with  size,  type 
and  well  wooled.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  S  SONS.  LODI.  N.  T. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS— Good  quality 
and  type.  Priced  right.  LEROY  c.  BOWER,  ludlowvilli,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES— Brood  sow,  pies  4  mos.  old.  Priced  low. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  SHADYSIDE  FARM,  Madison,  N.  Y 


DrDlfCUlDC  QflJlDC  at  Bargain  Prices.  H.  C.  ft  fl. 
ccnnomnc  DUHltO  B.  HAUPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  spotted  Poland  china  hogs  for  sale— 

Attractive  prices.  Write  8R00KSIDE  FARM.  Middletown,  ¥». 


REG.  DUROC  SWINEf“S 

F.  31.  Paltliigton  «fc  Son  -  Merrlileld,  N.  Y. 


r^r 

GUERNSEYS 

1 

SERVICEABLE 
YOUNG  BULLS 


Sons  of  Knollwood  Commodore,  by 

Langwater  Renown.  Dam  :  Imp. 
Lobelia  of  Knollwood,  703.17  lbs. 
fat,  in  class  A.  Other  Island  and 
U.  S.  Records. 

Bull  No.  1  dropped  April  32,  1927. 
Dam  now  on  test,  by  Langwater 
Eastern  King,  from  A.  R.  dam. 

Full  pedigrees,  descriptions  and 
prices  on  request. 

WILLOW  GATE  FARM 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  elean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Becret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
ana  Pedigrees.  W4W4  DA|IIT  FAiHg  n  g  ,M  g|  rk|||  f. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITH VII, UE  FUATS  NEW  YORK 


WE  HAVE  A  p  A  I  I  Dir  Q 
FINE  LOT  OF  L  HlLLi  JT 1  VlO 


that  we 
are  of¬ 
fering 

at  Bargain  Prices.  Before  you  buy,  it  will  pay  you  to  g»  t 
our  prices  on  Young  Boars  or  Sow  Pigs.  MAPLE  LANE 
BERKSHIRE  FARM,  Scofield  £f  Buckelew .  Stanley, N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITE,  BERKSHIRE  and  HUROC 
PIGS— G  weeks  old,  *S.25;  8  weeks,  *4.00.  High 
grade  and  Pure-bred  Pigs,  not  registered,  *6.00. 
C.  I*.  TAYLOR  -  -  Wyalusing,  Penna. 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland ChinasKe^ce?’  nKwSS 

8  wks.  age,  J10.5*  each.  A.  M.  KERNEL.  R.  J,  Honey  Brook,  Penn. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity — we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.50 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed— crates  supplied  free. 

A.  31.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  31ass. 


Dependable  Stock  at  Summer  Prices 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  Bhort  time— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.50 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.75 

Chester  Whites,  having  size  and  breeding,  $5.00  each. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

A11ERJONA  FAR3I,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


FOR  GUERN8EY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILL1GER,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  ...  | 

BUY  WISCONSIN  T.  B. 
TESTED  COWS  Direct 
Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

Large  Heavy  Producing  Cows. 

Write  or  wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON,  Ogdensburg,  Wis. 


Thoroughbred  JERSEY  BULL 

Tormentor  of  Maple  Ridge  No.  261236.  Sire  :  Tormentor 
Lad’s  Romeo  200816.  Dam;  Oxford’s  Hope  of  Maple 
Ridge  579935.  Dropped  July  4,  1926.  Price,  *100.  Black 
points,  excellent  disposition.  Sold  only  to  avoid  inbreed¬ 
ing.  E.  11.  OUTERB  WIDGE,  250  Pork  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
or  F.  ROPER,  Maple  Rldg-e  Farm,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


27  Registered  Holstein  Heifers, accredited 

25  Very  Large  High-Grade  Holstein  Cows 
and  10  Registered  Cows 
8  Registered  Bulls,  ready  for  service 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J0HN  cproRrEAGAN’ 
Sale  Registered  and  Grade  Cows  and  Heifers 

Large  breeders  herd,  accredited,  to  select  from.  1  bull 
calf.  Dam  has  nearly  14,000  milk  and  500  fat.  Inspection 
invited.  BELLE  ELLEN  STOCK  FARMS,  Dranchville,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 


Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Shippers  of  Dairy  Cattle  In  the  East. 

150  head  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 


Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good.  Hogs:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  *4.00  each; 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  *4.50  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 
10  days  with  pig6,  return  them  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN.  HASS.  Tel.  0086 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  wks. 
old,  *4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  *5.00 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  *6.50  each.  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  MY  GUARANTEE — YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  LexinQton,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


DOGS 

111  R  TIME  Rl  HE  TIP  IT  coon  and  fox  hound  pups 
ULU  1  Hut  DLUC  Hull  Will  run  this  fall;  also  young 
Coon  Hounds,  well  started,  some  trained  dogs,  on 
approval.  LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 

Ia°lI  scotch  shepherd  pups 

Males,  96*  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Thoroughbred  English  Beagles  f0°  w«k““ow 

pups,  310.00.  Thoroughly  trained  males  and  females, 

325.00  up  on  trial.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Pori  Ror>l.  Pa. 

COLLIE  T*UPS 

Beauties — $6.00  and  SI  2. 00 — Pedigreed. 
EARL,  HARDING  .  -  .  ALBION,  N.  Y. 

HEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLUE  PUPS— The  intelligent  kind. 
U  Male,  810;  spayed  females,  $12.  H.  HUR0,  Thorndike.  Me. 

PnHia  PIIDDICQ  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 

U0IIIB  rurrito  free.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Mansfield,  O 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa, 

BAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  HIMROD,  N.  Y.— Offers  Coon 
■»  Hounds,  Babbit  Hounds  and  Spaniels  on  trial. 

DUMPIES  FOR  SAI..E— Pedigreed  Irish  Setters, 
»  2  mos.  old.  LILLIAN  MacDONNELL,  LaGrangeviIIe,N.  Y. 

EXTRA  FINE  C00NH0UNDS — Shipped  ontrial.  Satisfied  custom- 
G  ers  throughout  New  England.  SAM  LONG,  Guntersville,  Ala. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 

1 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  14  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  .  BARRE,  VERMONT 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Foland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


’ale  125  Head  Pure  Bred  Angus 

Accredited  herd. 

SANFORD  &  RICH  -  Mocksville,  N.  C. 


SALE  UAIKT  UA  I  I  Lt 

LUCHSINOER  BROS. 


from  a  tested  county] 
Evansville,  Wis. 


■nor  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
"  Calves,  write  Edge-wood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


GOATS 


THE  NORTH-  U„L;,,n  MilL  finale  <FlneBt  ot  lts  klnii 
ERN  HERD  HUDian  W1IIK  UOatS  in  U.  S.  A.)  offers  for 
immediate  sale,  exceptional  foundation  animals,  (both 
sexes).  Mature  bucks  and  does,  yearlings  and  younger. 

WILLET  RANDALL,  THE  ARK  FARMS  8  ZOO.  NORTH  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


Nubian  Milk  finale  FftI1  s®1®  ,ist  now  ready— Milking 
nUUIdll  1YIIIK  UUdlo  does  pure  and  grade, mature  bucks, 
kids  both  sexes.  SOUTHERN  HERD,  New  Canton,  Va 


Miscellaneous 


Shetland  Ponies 

prices.  A.  B.  F0RTER  PONY  FARM 


Beauties,  all  ages,  ready 
to  ship.  Also  3  fine  sad¬ 
dle  horses  at  bargain 

Phone  134-5.  ATWATER.  OHIO 


Sell  Your  ^ 
Surplus  Stock 


MANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  tvay  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  225,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 


I 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Potatoes  were  irregular.  A  little  strong¬ 
er  feeling  was  reported  on  Long  Island 
stock  the  last  of  the  week,  but  New  Jer¬ 
sey  potatoes  showed  little  change.  The 
nearby  producing  sections  of  Long  Island 
and  New  Jersey  are  now  supplying  the 
bulk  of  the  potatoes  received  in  New 
York,  many  of  which  are  trucked  in  di¬ 
rect  from  the  fields.  The  season  for  these 
sections  is  unusually  late  due  to  the  drag¬ 
ging  out  of  the  Eastern  Shore  crop.  New 
Jersey’s  movement  is  about  one-lialf  done, 
according  to  best  estimates,  and  Long 
Island  growers  have  been  holding  back  on 
account  of  the  low  prices,  but  it  is  get¬ 
ting  so  late  that  they  are  now  digging  ex¬ 
tensively.  This  will  tend  to  interfere  with 
the  early  marketing  of  the  late  crop,  but 
once  the  intermediate  crop  is  out  of  the 
way  the  Northern  States  should  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  regulate  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  the  main  crop.  There  seems  to 
be  a  good  deal  of  optimism  as  to  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  main  potato  deal  this  season 
despite  the  report  of  a  large  total  crop, 
as  much  of  the  increase  is  in  States  al¬ 
ready  harvested.  Recently  Long  Island 
potatoes  have  been  ranging  $2  to  $2.25 
per  150-lb.  sack,  and  New  Jersey  Cob¬ 
blers  $1.50  to  $1.90  a  sack.  Since  the 
harvesting  of  the  large  peach  crops  of  the 
South,  prices  have  been  considerably  bet¬ 
ter.  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  had  light 
crops,  consequently  supplies  were  only 
moderate  and  good  to  fancy  Elbertas  have 
been  ranging  $2  to  $3  a  bushel  or  crate 
as  to  quality.  The  apple  market  has  been 
dull  and  irregular  on  average  offerings, 
but  fancy  marks  held  firm.  Such  va¬ 
rieties  as  English  Coddling  and  Williams 
Red  were  quoted  up  to  $2  a  bushel,  and 
a  few  Twenty-ounce  brought  as  high  as 
$2.50,  but  Astrachan,  Duchess  and  Starks 
ranged  65c  to  $1.50  a  bushel  as  to  qual¬ 
ity.  California  Gravensteins  have  been 
doing  a.  little  better,  $2  to  $2.50  a  box. 
Strawberries  are  generally  considered 
through  for  the  season,  but  a  car  from 
Montana  sold  at  from  10  to  18c  a  pint. 
Cantaloupes  have  been  selling  well  with 
hot  weather  prevailing.  The  holiday, 
Labor  Day,  interfered  somewhat  with 
trading  as  it  made  a  long  week-end.  Cab¬ 
bage  was  rather  quiet  and  carrots  were 
more  or  less  neglected  the  latter  part  ot 
the  week.  Celery  and  sweet  corn  sold 
fairly  well,  but  eggplant  wrere  very  dull. 
Lettuce  was  irregular,  but  the  high  prices 
of  a  week  or  two  ago  are  not  being  rea¬ 
lized.  However,  very  good  lettuce  has 
been  bringing  $1.50  to  $2  a  crate.  To¬ 
matoes  were  very  irregular,  with  quality 
showing  a  very  wide  variation  largely  on 
account  of  so  much  wet  w’eatlier.  Good 
stock  has  been  cleaning  up  better,  how¬ 
ever,  with  best  York  State  tomatoes  sell¬ 
ing  $1  to  $3  per  6-till  crate  and  Jerseys 
75c  to  $2  per  crate  holding  about  a 
bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  are  running  somewhat 
heavier  than  a  year  ago  at  this  time,  and 
the  quality  of  the  offerings  showed  great 
irregularity,  especially  mid-western  stock, 
hut  quite  recently  a  little  improvement  is 
reported.  However,  in  spite  of  the  larger 
offerings  the  movement  has  been  fairly 
satisfactory  on  fancy  grades  and  early  in 
the  week  prices  showed  a  little  improve¬ 
ment.  By  the  last  of  the  week  trading 
was  a  little  more  quiet  and  the  market 
closed  steady  to  firm.  Dealers  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  keep  current  stocks  moving  and 
a  good  many  are  using  fancy  eggs  from 
their  own  storage  stocks  to  supply  their 
better  class  trade.  The  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  eggs  in  New  York  are  about  250,- 
000  cases  heavier  than  a  year  ago,  and 
the  total  holdings  in  ten  of  the  principal 
markets  of  the  country  on  September  1 
were  only  about  105,000  cases  heavier 
than  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago,  New 
York  being  the  only  one  of  the  four  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  having  more  on  hand  than 
last  year  at  this  time. 

After  two  weeks  of  having  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  market  conditions  changed.  Re¬ 
ceipts  were  fairly  large  and  as  the 
slaughter  houses  did  not  clean  up  satis¬ 
factorily  over  the  week-end  it  was  difficult 
to  maintain  values.  There  has  been  a 
wide  range  in  prices  due  to  the  wide  dif¬ 
ference  in  quality,  but  most  of  the  ex¬ 
press  Leghorn  fowl  were  reported  sold  at 
around  22c  a  lb.  Express  broilers  were 
very  slow  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Leghorns,  which  had  a  fairly  satisfactory 
outlet.  Old  roosters  held  about  steady, 
and  Long  Island  ducks  held  steady  to  firm 
under  a  good  demand.  Trading  in  dressed 
poultry  has  been  comparatively  light  in 
spite  of  the  approaching  holiday.  Fry¬ 
ing-sized  chickens  eased  off  3  to  4c  a  lb. 
due  to  liberal  offerings.  Broilers  were 
steady  to  weak  as  to  size,  the  2  to  2% -lb. 
sizes  dropping  from  1  to  2c  a  lb.  Small 
fowl  worked  out  slowly  and  5-lb.  sizes 
held  about  steady.  Heavier  fowl  ad¬ 
vanced  slightly. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  were  more  liberal  after  a 
shortage  for  several  weeks,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  was  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  offerings  and  market  continued 
firm.  High-grade  hay  was  scarce  and 
wanted.  Rye  straw  about  steady. 

B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  53c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  52c. 

Eggs. — Y’ard  eggs,  doz.,  44c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  55c ;  minimum  weight,  all  eggs,  doz., 
24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  37c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c :  cottage, 
roll,  5c- ;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c; 
buttermilk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples, 
bu.,  $1.50;  beans,  dry,  8c;  beets,  lb.,  4c; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  graham  flour,  lb., 
5c ;  new  cabbage,  lb.,  3c ;  cabbage,  red, 
head,  6c ;  corn,  Yellow  Bantam,  doz.  ears, 
25c ;  white,  doz.  ears,  20c ;  new  carrots, 
bch,  5c ;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c ;  cauliflower, 
lb.,  12c ;  cucumbers,  100,  50  to  60c ; 
home-grown,  100,  90c ;  endive,  lb.,  8c ; 
horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c ;  huckleberries, 
qt.,  20c ;  blackberries,  long,  qt.,  20c ;  leek, 
bchs,  5c ;  lettuce,  Iceland,  3  heads,  25c ; 
home-grown  letuce,  bch,  5c;  onions,  pk., 
30c ;  green,  bch,  5c ;  new  potatoes,  pk., 
30c ;  parsley,  bu.,  $1 ;  peppers,  doz.,  25c ; 
pieplant,  2  lbs.,  5c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.10 ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ; 
string  beans,  3  qts.,  25c ;  new  green  peas, 
3  qts.,  25c ;  salsify,  bch,  10c ;  sauerkraut, 
qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ;  Summer 
squa'sh,  lb.,  2c ;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb., 
3c  ;  tomatoes,  6  lbs.,  25c  ;  Elberta  peaches, 
bu.,  $1.75. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
38c;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry.- — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  38c ; 
light  fowls,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ;  pressed 
veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c ;  fresh 
ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ;  shoulder  roast 
pork,  lb.,  26c ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  55c ;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  15c ; 
mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork  steak,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  55c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ; 
sliced,  lb.,  38c ;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c ; 
pork  loins,  lb.,  28c ;  whole  hams,  lb.,  16c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.,  27c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c ;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c ; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  28  to  30c ;  dressed,  lb.,  30  to 
55c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  40c ;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  25  to  27c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  45c ;  broilers,  dressed,  lb.,  45 
to  50c ;  Leghorns,  22  to  25c ;  heavy,  30 
to  32c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  50c ;  guinea 
hens,  each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c 
to  $1 ;  butter,  lb.,  45  to  55c ;  eggs,  doz., 
43c ;  retail,  45  to  50c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c ;  yellow  beans,  bu.,  $1.50 ; 
Lima  beans,  bu.,  $4 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
75c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  75c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  heads,  $1.50 ;  carrots,  doz. 
bchs,  15  to  25c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  25  to 
50c ;  pickling  cucumbers,  100,  30  to  40c ; 
honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  lettuce, 
crate,  $1.50 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.50 ; 
onions,  bu.,  $2;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  80  to  90c ;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c ;  squash,  doz.,  50c ; 
sweet  corn,  doz.,  6  to  20c ;  tomatoes,  bu., 
45  to  75c;  turnips,  doz.  bchs,  75c;  en¬ 
dive,  doz.,  25c ;  eggplant,  each,  15  to  25c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50 ; 
black-caps,  qt.,  20c;  crate,  $5;  huckleber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  20c ;  crate,  $6 ;  peaches,  bu., 
$2.50 ;  pears,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ;  plums, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $13 ; 
wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.10  to  $1.30. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Home-grown  vegetables  are  showing  an 
easier  tendency  as  a  rule.  Live  poultry 
is  firmer. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  — •  Butter, 
steady;  creamery,  prints,  50  to  51c; 
tubs,  49  to  50c ;  firsts,  45  to  48c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  flats,  brick,  27  to 
28c;  longhorn,  28  to  29c;  limburger,  30 
to  31c ;  brick,  Swiss,  34  to  36c.  Eggs, 
firm ;  grade  A,  46  to  48c ;  grade  B,  39  to 
45c ;  grade  C,  33  to  37c ;  unclassified, 
34  to  42c. 

Poultry.-— Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  26 
to  33c;  old  roosters,  16  to  18c;  chickens, 
38  to  40c ;  ducks,  33  to  35c ;  geese,  20 
to  25c ;  turkeys,  40  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
firm ;  fowls,  22  to  29c ;  old  roosters,  17  to 
18c;  broilers,  22  to  36c;  ducks,  20  to 
25c ;  stags,  22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Astrachan,  Duchess,  75c  to  $1 ;  Sweet 
Bough,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Transparent,  40  to 
75c ;  Wealthy,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Winesap, 
$2.2!5  to  $3.25.  Potatoes,  firm ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  Va.,  bbl.,  $2.40  to 
$2.65;  sweets.  Va.,  bbl..  $4.75  to  $5.50. 

.  Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady  ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  white  kidney, 
$10  to  $11 :  pea,  medium,  $10.50  to  $11 ; 
marrow,  $11  to  $12.  Onions,  firmer ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Cal.,  white, 
100-lb.  bag,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  doz.  bchs., 
15  to  25c. 


Fruits  and  Berries. — Blackberries,  32- 
qt.  crate,  $5  to  $6 ;  cantaloupe,  Cal.,  crate, 
$3.25  to  $3.50;  elderberries,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  grapes,  Cal.,  Malaga,  lug,  $1.50 
to  $1.65;  honeydews,  Cal.,  flat,  $1.50  to 
$2 ;  huckleberries,  Pa.,  32-qt.  crate,  $4.50 
to  $6.50;  peaches,  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $2 ;  pears,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.25 ;  plums, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  watermelons,  20  to  35c. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  wax,  green,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  beets,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.15 ; 
cabbage,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.15 ;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.35  to  $1.65 ;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2 ;  celery,  doz.,  25  to  45c ;  corn,  doz.,  10 
to  20c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  50  to  65c;  egg¬ 
plant,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  lettuce,  box.  50c 
to  $1.25;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  40  to  50c; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  *to  $1.25 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  30c ;  peppers.  20- 
lb.  bskt.,  50  to  60c ;  peas,  bu.,  85c  to 
$2.50;  pickles,  per  100.  20  to  35c;  pump¬ 
kins.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 
15  to  25c;  spinach,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.25; 
squash,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50c 
to  $1;  turnips,  bu.,  75e  to  $1.25;  water¬ 
cress  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c. 

Sweets.- — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  22  to  23c ;  dark,  13  to  14c.  Maple 
products,  steady ;  new  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  old,  $1.35  to  $1.65;  sugar,  lb.,  15 
to  25c. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  quiet;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to 
$14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  $30.50 ;  standard  middlings, 
$28.50;  red-dog,  $44 ;  cottonseed  meal, 
36  per  cent  protein,  $44  ;  oilmeal,  34  per 
cent,  $49 ;  hominy,  $39 ;  gluten-feed, 
$43.75 ;  oatfeed,  $13.75.  c.  h.  b. 


N.  Y,  Wholesale  Markets 


September  6,  1928. 

MILK 


September  :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs.,  Class  2A,  $1.96,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.21 ;  Class  3,  $2.30. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
•  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.49% @$0.50 


-  Extra,  92  score  ......  ”  .49 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .46  @  .48 y2 

Seconds . 44%  @  .45% 

Lower  grades . 42%  @  .44 

Ladles . 35  @  .39 

Packing  stock . 33  @  .35 

Renovated- . 42  @  .42% 

Sweet,  fancy . 51  @  .51% 

Extra  .  .50% 

Firsts  . 47  %@  .50 

Seconds . 45  %@  .47 


State,  flats,  June  special.$0.26%@$0.27 

Flats,  fresh,  special . 26%  @  .27 

Fancy  .  .26 


Under  grades . 

.  .23 

@ 

.25 

Wis.,  daisies,  fresh  . . . 

.  .26% 

@ 

.27 

Watertown,  N.  Y . 

• 

.23% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . 

.$0.50 

@$0.53 

Average  extras  . . . . 

.  .46 

@ 

.49 

Extra  firsts . 

@- 

.44 

Firsts  . 

@ 

.37 

Pacific  Coast,  white  . . 

.  .40 

@ 

.49% 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

@ 

.47 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .36 

@ 

.40 

Common  to  good . 

.  .27 

@ 

.30 

DRESSED  POULTRY 
Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . . . 

Fair  to  good . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys,  young . 

Old  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 


AND  SQUABS 

. $0.40  @$0.45 

. 30@  .38 

. 16  @  .24 

. 24  @  .33 

. 18@  .24 

. 43  @  .45 

. 25  @  .35 

. 50  @  .65 

. 3.00  @  3.50 

.  1.50@  1.75 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Fowls,  lb.  .  . 
Broilers  .  . . 
Roosters  . . . 

Ducks  . 

Geese . 

Tame  rabbits 


$0.30@$0.32 
.30  @  .35 

.20 

.15  @  .24 

.15  @  .20 

.25  @  .27 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.75@15.25 

Bulls  .  7.75 @  9.00 

Cows  .  6.00@  9.50 

Calves,  best  . 14.50@16.50 

Sheep .  5.00 @  7.00 

Lambs . 14.00@16.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.23 @$0.24 

Good  to  prime . 21  @  .22 

Culls  . 17@  .20 

Steers,  100  lbs . 23.00@27.00 

Bulls  . 14.00  @18.00 

Cows  . 16.00@21.00 

POTATOES 

Virginia,  bbl . $1.50@$1.90 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 1.50@  2.25 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 1.65  @  1.90 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 1.25@  2.50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.00@$1.25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.25@  1.75 

Carrots,  bu .  1.25@  1.50 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.25 @  9.00 

Celery,  hearts,  doz . 50@  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50@  4.00 

Eggplants,  bu . 50 @  1.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@  4.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.50@  5.50 


Onions,  Orange  Co.,  100  lbs.  2.85@  3.50 
Okra,  bu.  . . . .  1.50@  2.50 

.  .  .  | 


Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  Col.,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  Summer,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Sweet  corn,  100 . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  . . . . 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 

DRIED  BEANS 


i.oo@ 
.75  @ 
2.50  @ 
1.00@ 
.75  @ 


1.25 

4.00 

2.75 

2.00 

1.25 

3.00 


(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.00@1025 

. . 10.50  @10/75 

Red  kidney .  8.25@  8  50 

White  kidney . 10.00@10.25 


FRUITS 


Apples,  bu . 

Pears,  bbl . 

Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate 

Bu.  bskt . 

Huckleberries,  qt.  . . . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Watermelons,  carload 
Muskmelons,  bu . 


. $0.65@$2.00 

. 3.50  @  6.50 

. 1.50@  2.50 

. 1.00 @  2.75 

. 12  @  .33 

. 10(0)  .15 

. .  .325.00 @390.00 
. 1.50@  5.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed  . . . 
Straw,  rye  . . . . 


$26.00  @27.00 
.24.00@25.00 
•  19.00@23.00 
.22.00  @26.00 
.22.00  @23.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring 

No.  2  red . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

Barley  . 

Rye  . 


.  1.28% 

. . 1.55 

- . 1.78% 

. 51% 

■ . 84 

. . 1.08 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt, 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered . 

Fowls,  lb . . . . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  . . . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Lima  beans,  lb . . 

Peas,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . . . 

Onions,  lb . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Peaches,  doz.  . . . 
Huckleberries,  qt. 
Muskmelons,  each 


. $0.19 

$0.54  @  .55 

.35  @  .42 

.65  @  .70 

.40  @  .60 

.40  @  .45 

.50  @  .55 

.44  @  .50 

.35  @  .40 

.02  @  .03 

.10  @  .15 

•15@  .30 

.15  @  .25 

.20  @  .25 

.05  @  .10 

.04  @  .05 

.03  @  .04 

.20  @  .30 

.25  @  .35 

.10@  .15 


Robins  and  Strawberries 

E.  T.,  Maryland,  asks  what  will  keep 
robins  from  his  strawberries ;  place  hori¬ 
zontal  bar,  supported  by  two  small  stakes, 
about  three  feet  from  ground.  Cut  shiney 
ends  from  tin  cans,  hang  them  with  tiny 
strings  from  bar,  far  enough  apart  so 
they  will  not  interfere  with  each  other. 
Those  tins  will  always  be  turning  either 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  glitter  in  the 
sun  light,  and  no  robin  will  dare  come 
near.  j,  f. 

We  have  our  strawberries  in  the  grape 
rows,  and  last  year  we  could  scarcely 
pick  one  large  berry  that  was  not  half 
eaten  by  birds  of  some  kind.  We  take 
old  newspapers,  fold  them  into  quarters 
and  put  strong  cord  in  one  corner  of  each, 
leaving  the  cord  about  one-half  yard  long. 
These  we  tied  at  each  end  of  the  rows 
on  stakes,  and  also  here  and  there  along 
the  rows  on  the  grape  wire.  These  will 
sway  with  every  breeze.  We  used  some 
of  the  bright-colored  pages  of  the  news¬ 
papers  which  seemed  to  help.  c.  A.  M. 

New  York. 


Exporting  New  York 
Apples 

Geographically,  New  York  State  is 
ideally  located  to  regain  its  prestige  as 
the  leading  apple  exporting  State,  and  to 
benefit  from  the  increased  demand  for  ap¬ 
ples  that  is  in  evidence  in  Europe,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  England,  said  Edwin  Smith, 
London  marketing  representative  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  ad¬ 
dressing  members  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society  at  their  Summer 
meeting  at  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  on  August  15.  The  necessity  for 
meeting  the  demand  of  the  English  mar¬ 
ket  as  to  variety,  color,  size,  and  quality 
was  emphasized  by  Mr.  Smith,  who 
pointed  out  that  Virginia,  though  further 
away  from  London  than  New  York,  had 
displaced  the  Empire  State  as  the  leading 
apple  exporting  State  because  her  fruit 
more  nearly  met  the  standards  desired. 

Speaking  of  varieties  suitable  for  the 
export  trade,  Mr.  Smith  said :  “New  York 
State  needs  a  highly  colored  Baldwin  or 
smiliar  variety  for  its  export  trade.  The 
Ben  Davis  still  will  go  in  Germany  and 
Scandinavian  markets,  where  hardiness 
in  shipping  to  remote  destinations  is  of 
first  importance.  Golden  Russet  and 
Newtown  are  still  greatly  appreciated  in 
Great  Britain,  but  British  dealers  com¬ 
plain  that  they  do  not  see  the  quantity 
of  Hudson  River  Newtowns  that  they 
used  to  receive.  At  the  present  time  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  is  not  a  good  export  variety,  and 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  that  it 
will  be.  The  Greening  is  at  present  one 
of  New  York’s  best  varieties  for  export 
because  as  a  cooking  apple  it  is  thorough¬ 
ly  appreciated.  However,  in  good  years 
England  produces  sufficient  cooking  ap¬ 
ples  to  meet  her  needs.” 
yidviu 
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Farrowing  Time  Troubles 

We  have  two  sows  that  farrowed  in 
August,  1927.  On  June  26,  this  year, 
one  farrowed  eight  very  large  pigs.  She 
needs  assistance  with  one.  She  had  an 
abundance  of  milk,  was  very  quiet,  moth¬ 
erly  and  no  trouble  at  all,  in  fact  being 
always  quiet  and  easily  managed.  Her 
pigs  are  extra  good.  The  largest  one,  a 
boar,  was  ruptured.  I  think  by  my 
pulling  him  at  birth.  He  was  castrated 
two  weeks  ago.  He  was  sewed  up  after 
castration.  Apart  from  ihis  rupture, 
there,  he  is  as  good  as  the  other  pigs. 
Will  this  hinder  his  growth  in  any  way? 
We  intend  to  keep  him  for  meat. 

Sow  No.  2  was  in  the  pen  with  sow 
No.  1  until  about  six  weeks  before  she 
(farrowed.  She  was  the  same  age  but 
had  a  much  bigger  frame.  Both  sows 
were  in  very  good  flesh.  Their  hair  shone 
as  though  polished.  After  separation, 
both  had  the  same  care :  Light,  airy 
pens,  well-cleaned  and  bedded,  with  sun¬ 
shine  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning. 
Their  diet  was  about  three  quarts  of 
mixed  feed  a  day  each,  with  cheese  factory 
whey  and  grass  cut  twice  a  day,  all  they 
would  consume  of  the  two  latter.  On 
July  16  sow  No.  2  farrowed  six  very  nice 
pigs.  She  promptly  killed  the  last  one 
in  spite  of  two  of  us  being  there  and 
beating  her  with  -sticks.  Every  pig  had 
to  be  grabbed  and  hustled  out  of  her 
reach.  She  would  turn  on  us  and  it 
was  all  we  could  do  to  keep  from  being 
torn  to  pieces  by  her,  she  was  so  vicious. 
We  tried  giving  her  the  pigs  after  she  was 
out  of  pain  and  quieted  down,  and  in 
spite  of  two  of  us  being  there  she  did 
manage  to  cut  the  little  pig’s  shoulder. 


gumes,  -should  be  allowed  daily.  Exercise 
keeps  the  muscles  and  nerves  in  tone,  in¬ 
duce  excretion  of  all  waste  matters  of  the 
body  and  gives  the  sows  the  benefit  of 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  ultra¬ 
violet  or  “tanning”  ray  cannot  penetrate 
window  glass,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
health.  It  causes  phosphorus  to  form  in 
the  blood  and  lime  to  deposit  in  the  bones. 
That  ray,  from  direct  sunlight,  is  there¬ 
fore  absolutely  necessary  for  young  grow¬ 
ing  pigs,  and  is,  no  doubt,  helpful  for 
adult  hogs.  The  daily  outdoor  exercise 
advised  is  necessary,  in  order  that  pigs 
and  all  hogs  may  derive  the  benefit  of  the 
ultra-violet  ray. 

The  feeding  of  Alfalfa  and  clover  hay  is 
also  beneficial,  in  that  these  legumes  and 
others  contain  much  lime  and  likewise  a 
vitamin  that  stimulates  assimilation  of 
lime  by  the  animal.  They  are  also  rich  in 
protein  elements  and  help  to  regulate  the 
-bowels.  When  a  pregnant  sow  is  so 
exercised  and  fed,  during  pregnancy,  and 
is  also  handled  daily  in  a  farrowing  pen, 
for  10  ito  14  days  before  farrowing,  so 
that  she  may  become  accustomed  to  the 
presence  of  man,  she  seldom  is  cross  or 
vicious  at  times  of  birth  of  her  pigs,  and 
is  much  less  likely  to  kill  and  eat  her 
pigs. 

The  killing  of  pigs  is  often  incited  by 
the  pain  of  difficult  farrowing  and  the 
nervousness  and  excitability  of  the  sow. 
By  putting  a  “pig  creep”  around  the  inner 
wall  off  the  farowing  pen,  -so  that  pigs 
will  not  be  smothered  by  the  sow  lying 
upon  them,  the  cannibalistic  act  will  be 
less  likely  to  be  practiced.  When  a  sow 
is  cross  at  birth,  or  has  killed  and  eaten 
pigs  at  a  previous  farrowing,  each  pig 
should  be  removed,  -when  delivered,  and 


The  Goat  Express 


My  husband  just  had  to  toss  that  pig 
out  of  the  pen  and  both  of  us  fight  for 
our  lives.  Previous  to  farrowing  and 
after  we  kept  the  pigs  away,  she  is  gentle 
and  a  great  pet.  Her  unilk  started  48 
hours  previous  to  the  pigs  coming,  and 
she  appeared  to  be  in  pain  most  of  the 
time,  and  the  last  12  hours  suffered  in- 
tensly.  Five  pigs  I  tried  to  raise ;  they 
were  very  large,  strong  pigs  and  fat. 
Their  hair  looked  polished.  I  kept  them 
nights  in  the  house,  and  days  in  a  nice 
warm  place.  The  first  six  nights  they 
were  fed  every  two  hours  on  Jersey  milk. 
The  largest  one  sickened.  Its  legs  seemed 
swollen  and  sore,  its  appetite  remained 
good,  but  the  pig  died.  At  present,  I 
have  two  left;  all  seem  to  go  the  same 
way;  the  strongest  appearing  ones  die. 
The  two  left  are  strong,  fat  pigs,  yet 
their  legs  are  -so  sore  and  weak  that  they 
won’t  -stand  up.  They  are  not  stunted 
or  siklev-looking.  Is  it  rickets?  In  day 
time  I  'keep  them  in  the  sunshine  and 
give  skimmed  Jersey  milk  with  eggs  ad¬ 
ded.  Morning  and  night  they  have  warm 
milk  right  from  the  dairy  herd.  Both 
sows  had  a  condition  powder  for  hogs. 
Sow  No.  2  had  no  milk  two  days  after 
her  pigs  were  born.  Was  this  a  natural 
condition,  because  the  pigs  did  not  nurse . 
Would  this  sow  be  apt  to  be  the  same 
again  if  bred?  Will  these  two  pigs  be 
fit  to  use  as  breeders,  and  should,  they 
continue  to  grow  and  overcome  this  leg 
weakness?  MRS.  G.  T. 

Barneveld,  N.  Y. 

Practically  all  of  the  trouble  described 
is  attributable  to  the  way  in  which  the 
breeding  sows  were  fed  and  managed. 
In  order  that  farrowing  may  promptly 
occur,  witlmut  causing  the  sow  an  in¬ 
ordinate  degree  of  pain  and  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  pigs,  every  pregnant  sow 
should  be  made  to  take  active  outdoor 
exercise  every  day,  throughout  pregnancy. 
In  Winter,  when  snow  is  deep,  the  nec¬ 
essary  amount  of  exercise  may  be  induced 
by  letting  the  sowrs  root  for  shelled  corn 
and  whole  oats  scattered  upon  a  big  barn 
floor  or  clean-swept  ground  well  covered 
with  litter.  At  other  times  exercise  is 
encouraged  by  letting  sows  have  free 
range,  and  providing  feed,  such  as  Alfalfa 
hay  and  mixed  grain  and  meals,  at  a 
distance  from  the  hoghouse. 

When  sows  are  not  to  farrow  until 
late  in  Spring  or  in  early  Summer,  the 
grazing  of  green  crops,  preferably  le¬ 


the  sow  put  to  sleep  by  giving  her  chloral 
hydrate  in  slop,  or,  where  possible,  feed¬ 
ing  her  slop  containing  enough  alcoholic 
liquor  to  put  her  blissfully  to  sleep.  When 
she  wakes  up,  she  will  take  kindly  to  her 
pigs,  they  having  been  allowed  to  nurse 
while  she  was  asleep. 

In  the  “old  days”  apple-jack  or  New 
England  rum  was  used  by  some  hog 
breeders  for  the  purpose  mentioned  and 
with  good  effect.  It  would  be  best  not 
to  retain  the  sow  for  breeding,  but  to 
buy  new  well-exercised  60\vs  and  then 
feed  and  manage  them,  as  we  have  sug¬ 
gested.  Never  retain  a  ruptured  sow  or 
boar  for  breeding,  as  the  tendency  to  the 
ruptured  condition  is  hereditary.  The 
boar  pig  that  was  ruptured  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  castrated  should  not  be  stunted, 
if  properly  fed  and  exercised,  and  then 
should  furnish  palatable  meat.  When 
castration  is  long  delayed,  the  meat  is 
rank  and  coarse.  Hand-raised  pigs  often 
suffer  from  rickets.  That  may  largely  be 
avoided  by  giving  codliver  oil  daily  along 
with)  the  milk,  and  also  exposing  the  pigs 
to  direct,  outdoor  sunlight  Feeding  cod- 
liver  oil  also  tends  to  prevent  constipa¬ 
tion. 

Slow  secretion  of  milk  by  the  sow.,  at 
farrowing  time,  is  caused  by  pain,  irri¬ 
tability  and  excitement.  The  pigs  may  be 
retained  for  breeding  if  they. fully  develop 
and  are  not  affected  with  rickets.  When 
pigs  have  to  be  hand-raised,  give  a  little 
skim-milk,  at  first,  and  gradually  sub¬ 
stitute  rich  milk  at  a  temperature  of  90 
to  100  degrees  F.  fed  from  a  sterilized 
vessel.  A  nursing  bottle  may  be  used  at 
first  and  a  little  milk  allowed  every  hour 
or  two,  but  soon  the  pigs  should  drink 
from  a  dipper,  the  -snout  being  soused  in 
the  milk  a  few  times  until  the  pig  learns 
to  drink. 

If  there  is  a  sign  of  bowel  trouble,  give 
a  small  dose  of  castor  oil  in  milk.  When 
the  pigs  are  four  weeks  old  they  should 
learn  to  eat  a  thin  slop  of  skim-milk 
containing  bread  scraps,  cornmeal,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  a  little  oilmen!,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  may  graze  and  run  with  other 
pigs.  A.  s.  A. 


Frozen  Fruit  and  Eggs 

The  liberal  production  of  fruit  this  sea¬ 
son  may  lead  to  new  ways  of  increasing 
the  demand.  Progress  in  extending  the 
market  is  most  likely  to  be  made  in  those 


seasons  when  there  is  a  surplus  to  be  sold. 
Berry  growers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
hardly  know  what  to  do  with  large  crops 
of  blackberries,  Loganberries,  prunes  and 
sour  cherries.  One  plan  of  extending  the 
market  season  was  to  freeze  the  fruit  and 
store  it  like  ai  pies.  For  the  most  juicy 
fruits,  like  wild  blackberries  and  sour 
cherries,  large  tin  cans  were  used.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  frozt-*  fruit  when  taken 
out  of  cold  storage  has  the  qualities  of 
fresh  fruit  when  used  for  cooking.  Many 
of  the  western  hotels  the  past  season  have 
been  advertising  fresh  berry  pies  the  year 
around. 

The  so-called  “dry  ice,”  which  is  solid 
carbonic-acid  gas  with  a  temperature  109 
degrees  below  zero,  was  expected  to  find 
wide  use  for  refrigerating  fresh  fruit,  es¬ 
pecially  during  carload  journeys,  but  it 
appears  this  “dry  ice”  gives  off  enough 
gas  to  injure  the  fresh  fruit  and  some¬ 
times  gives  it  a  peculiar  taste.  Probably 
this  difficulty  will  be  overcome  in  time. 
It  would  be  quite  a  gain  to  avoid  loading 
the  cars  with  the  dead  weight  of  the  large 
tonnage  of  ice  required  under  present 
methods  of  railroad  refrigeration.  Im¬ 
provement  in  methods  of  keeping  fruit 
could  help  greatly  in  steadying  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  great  trouble  now  is  the  low 
prices  at  the  height  of  the  season  showing 
little  profit  to  producers  and  the  high 
prices  the  rest  of  the  time  forcing  many 
consumers  to  go  without.  Improvements 
in  food  preserving,  shipping  and  holding 
methods  have  brought  about  an  increase 
of  80  per  cent  in  shipments  of  perishable 
products  during  the  past  dozen  years, 
while  the  population  has  increased  only 
about  12  per  cent.  Greatest  gains  have 
been  lettuce,  four  times  as  much,  grapes, 
citrus  fruit  and  celery,  about  twice  as 
much.  Even  if  part  of  these  apparent 
gains  are  owing  merely  to  more  careful 
reporting  of  shipments  by  the  railroads, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gain  has  been 
very  rapid. 

Another  line  of  food  preservation  is  the 
breaking  and  freezing  of  eggs.  A  great 
many  of  these  are  imported  from  China 
and  other  countries,  but  there  is  a  chain 
of  egg  breaking  factories  located  in  the 
larger  market  centers  of  the  United 
States.  These  frozen  eggs  are  stored  in 
cans  and  are  used  quite  extensively  in 
cooking  by  restaurants,  hotels  and  various 
lines  of  food  manufacture.  Just  what  ef¬ 
fect  the  frozen  egg  business  has  on  the 
general  egg  trade  is  hard  to  say.  The 
product  has  a  special  market  and  does  not 
compete  with  the  best  grades  of  shell 
eggs.  G.  B.  F. 


Parrot  with  Malformed 
Beak 


Kemember,  it’s  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  your  cow’s  udder 
to  the  cream  pitcher — the  but¬ 
ter  plate — the  nursing  bottle. 

Keep  her  surroundings 
healthful,  free  from  disease 
germs,  and  clean  smelling, 
with  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Dis¬ 
infectant. 

Provide  a  wallow  for  your 
hogs.  To  each  25  gallons  of 
water,  add  about  one  quart 
of  Dr.  Hess  Dip.  Your  hogs 
will  do  the  rest.  Good  night 
lice  and  disease  germs! 

Use  the  sprinkling  can — in 
the  poultry-house  for  lice  and 
mites,  wherever  there  is  filth 
or  a  foul  odor. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

Ashland,  Ohio 

DR.HESS  DIP 
and  DISINFECTANT 


GREEN  2-WAY  STANCHIONS 


Litter  and  Feed  Carrier*,  Water  Bowls, 
etc..  Just  naturally  increas#  your  earnings. 
Don't  wait  until  building  «r  remodeling. 
Put  in  our  Equipment.  START  NOW! 
A  guaranteed  line  sold  at  low  factory 
'-.prices.  Send  for  literature  today  and 
B  save  money  on  your  requirements,  > 

THE  GREEN  MFG.  CO.  "K'  Y‘ 


For  horses,  cattle,  hoga 


••**  Worm*.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  lot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 

The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Teled.s  Ohio. 


Our  parrot’s  beak  has  grown  very  long, 
and  in  a  crook  shape,  which  nearly  ob¬ 
structs  his  means  of  eating.  We  sent  him 
to  a  bird  store  several  time,  but  they  only 
pare  it  a  little  each  time,  and  I  think  he 
must  suffer  from  the  treatment.  Can 
anyone  with  experience  advise  me? 

Woburn,  Ma'ss.  M.  T. 


We  asked  an  ex-Navy  man  whether  he 
thought  sailors  should  be  called  gobs. 
“Why  not?”  he  said.  “They  are  gobs, 
ain’t  they?”  —  Spokane  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 
efficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.— 50, 
$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 
doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


After* 
FREE  TRIAL 

This  special  FREE  TRIAL  of¬ 
fer  is  good  only  until  we  have 
an  agent  or  salesman  in  your 
_  *  locality.  So  don’t  wait.  Here’s  your  chance 

and  &t«HT  Milking  to  save  money  and  find  out  what  this  amaz- 

.  a  r'  ing  new  4-Cow  Milker  will  do  for  you  on 

I  ll  put  this  4-Cow  Milker  in  free  TRIAL. 

™L.  You  pay  nothing  down.  Then  if  you  want  to  keep  the 
You  can  use  it— test  it—  try  it  on  pasre  Mjiker,  you  pay  only  $5  after  the  FREE  TRIAL 

your  own  COWS  at  Our  risk  before  and  the  balance  on  easy  monthly  terms.  Send  the 

you  pay  us  a  cent.  Nothing  to  coupon  below  for  our  FREE  TRIAL  Offer  and  our 
install — no  pipe  lines,  no  pul-  FREE  Milker  Catalog  today.  Catalog  shows  our 
sator  valves  or  vacuum  tanks.  Ef1n,lpow' 

Milks  4  cows  all  together  or  separately.  The  _  _  _  _  -  ^ 
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Tumbling  Mustard  a  Danger 
to  Goats 

Some  recent  experiences  which  we  have 
had  may  be  of  interest  to  other  owners  of 
stock.  We  have  recently  had  five  cases 
of  poisoning  from  tumbling  mustard  al¬ 
though  it  is  usually  classed  as  a  non- 
poisonous  weed,  but  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  under  certain  conditions  it  is  poi¬ 
sonous. 

Our  first  case  was  a  young  doe  a  year 
old.  The  goats  had  been  fed  on  green 
grass  that,  aside  from  tumbling  mustard, 
contained  nothing  that  could  have  been 
poisonous,  was  Timothy,  June  grass,  a 
little  pigeon  grass  and  some  orchard 
grass.  It  had  been  mowed,  carried  to 
them  and  fed  in  the  yard.  When  first 
noticed  in  the  morning  the  doe  wTas  lying 
down  with  her  head  turned  to  one  side, 
her  head  and  lips  jerking.  Our  first 
thought  was  that  she  might  have  got 
some  strychnine,  as  the  symptoms  were 
similar  to  those  of  strychnine  poisoning, 
but  we  were  satisfied  that  that  was  im¬ 
possible.  We  straightened  her  head  up, 
she  got  up  and  went  away  and  went  to 
eating.  In  about  two  hours  she  was 
down  again  and  went  through  the  same 
symptoms.  She  died  in  about  six  or 
seven  hours.  It  seemed  to  be  practically 
a  complete  paralysis. 

The  next  case  was  a  kid  about  four 
months  old.  The  first  indication  that  she 
was  sick  was  when  she  was  offered  her 
milk.  She  could  not  hold  her  head  still 
enough  to  drink  it,  but  when  -her  head 
was  held  she  drank.  She  also  became 
completely  paralyzed  and  lived  about  24 
hours.  She  was  given  castor  oil,  but 
got  no  effect  from  it.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  of  that  mustard  in  the  yard 
where  the  kids  were  confined.  The  yard 
had  been  sown  to  oats.  The  kids  had  eat¬ 
en  the  oats  rather  close  and  the  mustard 
had  grown  and  had  not  been  noticed.  Up 
to  this  time  we  had  no  idea  what  had 
caused  our  trouble.  After  the  death  of 
this  kid  examination  was  made,  and  the 
stomach  was  found  to  contain  consider¬ 
able  of  this  mustard.  We  became  con¬ 
fident  that  that  was  the  cause  of  her 
death. 

The  next  was  our  most  valuable  doe. 
She  freshened  at  one  year  old,  giving 
four  quarts  per  day,  and  had  been  giv¬ 
ing  milk  for  about  16  months.  When  it 
was  first  noticed  that  there  was  anything 
wrong  with  her  she  seemed  to  be  very 
sleepv.  She  would  start  up  and  seem  to 
be  awake  and  bright,  and  then  would  go 
to  sleep  instantly,  right  on  her  feet.  After 
our  other  experiences  we  were  satisfied 
what  was  the  matter,  and  she  was  given 
three  ounces  of  castor  oil.  In  six  hours 
she  was  given  another  dose,  and  we  con¬ 
tinued  to  give  oil  until  she  had  had  17 
ounces  of  castor  oil  in  doses  six  hours 
apai't.  It  was  then  changed  to  linseed 
oil  in  larger  doses,  until  she  had  been 
given  16  ounces  of  that.  She  was  then 
given  four  ounces  of  Epsom  salts  but 
very  little  effect  was  got  from  all  of  this 
dosing.  By  that  time  her  throat  had  be¬ 
come  so  paralyzed  that  she  could  not 
swallow.  She  could  eat  no  solid  food,  but 
drank  a  little  milk.  She  lived  about  four 
weeks  and  we  thought  we  were  going  to 
save  her,  as  her  throat  was  getting  so 
she  could  swallow  better,  and  she  began 
to  eat  some  solid  food.  After  her  death 
we  found  that  she  had  drawn  some  of  the 
milk  into  her  lungs,  and  there  was  some 
curdled  milk  in  the  lungs. 

The  next  case  was  a  doe  about  a  year 
and  a  half  old.  She  was  also  giving  milk. 
The  first  intimation  that  she  was  sick, 
we  noticed  that  she  was  very  stupid  and 
sleepy.  About  four  ounces  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil  was  promptly  given  her,  also  an 
enema.  The  action  from  these  was 
prompt  and  the  paralysis  lasted  her  only 
a  few  days.  Of  course  she  nearly  dried 
up  in  her  milk,  but  she  is  gradually  com¬ 
ing  back.  For  a  few  days  it  bothered 
her  to  get  up  onto  the  milking  bench; 
she  seemed  to  have  lost  control  of  her 
muscles,  but  has  regained  that.  The  next 
case  had  the  same  symptoms,  stupor  and 
sleepiness.  She  was  given  rather  more 
than  four  ounces  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  it 
acted  promptly.  The  paralysis  seemed  to 
be  creeping  upon  her  and  she  acted  as  if 
she  knew  she  was  fighting  for  life.  She 
would  stamp  her  feet,  rub  her  nose,  run 
out  her  tongue  and  keep  it  moving.  I 
never  saw  anyone  fight  sleep  as  she 
seemed  to;  her  lips  would  twitch  and 
even  the  muscles  in  her  body  would 
twitch.  Her  throat  finally  became  para¬ 
lyzed  so  she  could  swallow  neither  food 
nor  water.  We  tried  massaging  her 
throat  and  she  seemed  glad  to  have  it 
done.  In  less  than  a  week  she  could  eat 
and  drink  normally,  and  lias  now  fully 
recovered.  There  was  a  decided  taste  of 
mustard  in  the  milk  of  those  does  which 
were  giving  milk,  when  they  were  first 
taken  sick,  but  the  milk  of  none  of  the 
other  goats  tasted  of  it.  We  have  had  a 
very  wet  season  and  we  are  of  the  opin¬ 
ion'  that  the  trouble  is  caused  by  a  fung¬ 
ous  growth  on  the  mustard.  _  We  have 
tried  to  be  especially  vigilant  in  fighting 
this  weed,  as  it  has  so  very  many  exceed¬ 
ingly  small  seeds,  that  we  have  felt  that 
it  was  a  great  menace  on  that  account, 
but  had  not  realized  the  deadly  nature  of 
it.  It  is  very  common  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  and  we  have  heard  of  cases  of  poi¬ 
soning  of  horses,  cows  and  sheep.  This 
fungus  seems  to  be  on  grapevines  also;  it 
is  a  thick,  white  mold,  turning  black  and 
eating  the  tender  shoots  in  two.  The 
remedy  that  we  have  found  most  success¬ 
ful  is  a  prompt  acting  cathartic  given  as 


soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of  unusual 
drowsiness  are  noticed,  if  a  good  veteri¬ 
narian  is  not  available.  What -is  done 
must  be  done  very  promptly.  We  hope  our 
losses  and  experience  may  save  someone 
else  from  a  similar  loss. 

Michigan.  MRS.  claudia  betts. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  market  has  been  moderate¬ 
ly  active  on  most  seasonable  produce  of¬ 
fered  during  the  past  week.  Such  cold 
weather  vegetables  as  carrots,  cabbage 
and  spinach  suffered  decided  setbacks  be¬ 
cause  of  heat  but  recovered  at  the  close 
with  the  advent  of  more  seasonable  tem¬ 
peratures.  Apples  have  improved  slight¬ 
ly.  although  ordinary  to  poor  quality  con¬ 
tinues  in  excess  of  any  evident  demand. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderaely  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  improved.  Native  Gravensteins, 
ord.,  75c  to  $1.35 ;  fancy,  $1.50  to  $2. 
Dutchess,  75c  to  $1.35  ;  large  fancy,  $1.50 
to  $1.60.  Wealthy,  large  fancy,  $1  to 
$1.50.  Williams,  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native,  18  bclis,  40  to 
65c.  Cut  off,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Beans. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Native  green  and 
wax,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Lima,  $3.50  to  $4 ; 
best  shell,  $1.50  to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box. 


Blueberries.  —  Supplies  light,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native,  32-qt.  crate,  18  to 
22c  qt. ;  few  25c.  N.  S.,  crts,  22  to  30c  qt. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box; 
$1.25  to  $1.75  bbl. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native,  24  bclis,  50c  to  $1.25.  Cut 
off,  $1.25  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box. 

Corn. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good.  40  to  60  ears,  yellow,  85c  to 
$1.25 ;  few,  $1.35  std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  improved.  Native,  50  to  70  cukes, 
$1  to  $3.50 ;  few  fancy,  higher,  std.  bu. 
box. 

Lettuce.— Moderately  light  supplies,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Native,  18  heads, 
75c  to  $1.10.  Cal.,  best,  $2  to  $4  crt.  N. 
Y.,  crts,  24  lids,  best,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  poor¬ 
er,  $1. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native  yellows,  $1.50  to 
$2.25  std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  Valley,  100-lb. 
bags  ord.,  few  sales,  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

Peppers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Hot  squash,  85  to  $1.25.  Bell,  $1 
to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor.  Market  inactive.  Native,  75  to  85c 
std.  bu.  box.  Va.  and  Md.,  bbls.,  No.  1, 
mostly  $2.35  to  $2.40 ;  N.  J.,  150-lb. 
sacks,  $2  to  $2.10. 

Spinach.— Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good  for  best.  Native,  50c  to  $1 
std.  bu.  box. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Yellow  Crookneck,  ISs,  25  to  60c 
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std.  bu.  box.  Marrow,  $1.50  to  $2.  Tur¬ 
ban.  $2.25  to  $2.50  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  fair  on  best.  Native  h.h.,  mostly 
2  to  8c  lb.  O.  D.,  50c  to  $1  y2  box ;  $1 
to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 

Hay. — Supplies  light,  demand  light  ex¬ 
cept  for  good  hay  which  is  scarce.  No 
1  Timothy,  $24  to  $24.50.  Eastern,  $18 
to  $22.  Clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  48y2c;  firsts,  46  to  48c;  seconds 
43 y2  to  45y2c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  54c.  Mixed  colors, 
53c.  White  extras,  50c  doz.  Fresh  east¬ 
ern  extras,  48c.  Undergrades,  32  to  36c 
doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extras 
fresh,  26yjc.  Firsts  new,  251/4  to  26c. 
Extras  held,  31  to  32c.  Firsts"  held,  28 
to  30c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  Pea, 
$10  to  $10.25.  Cal.,  small  white,  $9.25 
to  $9.75.  Yellow  Eyes,  $9.25  to  $9.75. 
Red  kidney,  $8.75  to  $9.  Limas,  $9.90 
to  $10.10  100-lb.  sack. 


Caller  :  “Look  here,  I  want  to  see  you 
about  this  paragraph  announcing  my  res¬ 
ignation  from  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.”  Editor :  “But  it’s  quite  true, 
isn’t  it?”  Caller:  “Quite.  But  I  should 
like-  you  to  explain  why  you’ve  printed  it 
under  ‘Public  Improvements.’  ”  —  Good 
Hardware. 


There  was  an  old  cap 
whose  mileage  was  poor9 
and  what 
do  you  think, 
effected  the  cure? 
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The  Oak  Pruner  at  Work 

One  of  my  neighbor’s  black  oaks  and 
one  of  mine — botli  more  than  50  ft.  tall, 
are  infested  with  a  boring  worm  which 
eats  through  a  small  limb  or  twig  and 
every  few  days  I  pick  up  several  twigs 
containing  a  bunch  of  leaves  still  green 
and  hearty.  Any  advice  as  to  treatment 
of  the  tree  ailment  to  preserve  these  fine 
old  trees  will  be  appreciated,  c.  L.  W. 

Long  Island. 

This  is  no  doubt  the  work  of  the  oak 
pruner,  technically  known  as  Elaphidion 
parallelum.  This  grub  is  the  larva  of  a 


The  oak-pruner,  Elaphidion  parallelum. 

—a,  larva  ;  b,  pupa  in  its  burrow  ;  c,  beetle ; 

kk,  cut  ends  of  the  twig ;  d  to  i,  structural 

details. 

Reproduced  from  Smith’s  Economic  Entomology. 

beetle  which  lays  its  eggs  on  the  twigs. 
The  grub  burrows  into  the  twig,  and 
when  it  gets  about  ready  to  go  through 
its  transformation  it  girdles  the  twig  in 
the  way  described,  so  that  it  hangs  by  a 
part  of  the  bark,  and  its  weight  or  the 
wind  soon  make  it  drop.  This  is  what 
the  grub  wants  because  it  then  has  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  ground  to  go  through  its  trans¬ 
formation  into  the  beetle  stage,  thus 
completing  its  life  cycle. 

The  only  treatment  which  can  be  given 
is  to  pick  up  and  destroy  these  dropped 
twigs  as  soon  as  found,  because  they  will 
then  be  likely  to  contain  grubs,  thus  the 
number  of  the  mature  insects  to  do  fur¬ 
ther  damage  will  be  greatly  lessened. 
There  is  no  spraying  or  other  treatment 
that  amounts  to  anything  in  the  control 
of  this  pest. 

The  School  Meeting  at  the 
State  Fair 

“Most  people  who  come  to  the  State 
Fair  are  looking  for  a  little  here  and  a 
little  there,”  wTas  the  comment  of  Mr. 
Greene,  the  slender  determined  figure  who 
once  was  the  first  president  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society.  “The  Any- 
ville  School  Case”  had  drawn  its  last 
curtain,  and  some  of  the  hundred  and 
twenty-five  in  the  audience  were  for  one 
reason  and  another  obliged  to  leave. 

Those  wt1io  have  wished  to  meet  Mrs. 
MacArthur,  author  of  the  society’s  play, 
were  pleased  to  hear  a  few  words  spoken 
by  her  before  she  left  for  her  train  to  St. 
Lawrence  County.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  were  not  present  I  may  be  ex- 
cubed  in  describing  Mrs.  MacArthur. 
She  is  a  little  below  medium  in  height, 
with  dark  hair,  and  the  blue  eyes  that  are 
said  to  belong  to  good  brains.  Perhaps 
they  are  gray  some  of  the  time,  I  would 
not  like  to  say.  Mrs.  MacArthur  is  not 
one  of  those  slight,  frail-looking  women, 
but  gives  one  an  impression  of  great  vi¬ 
tality  and  energy.  Also,  she  has  an  in¬ 
stinct  for  good  clothes,  which  is  most 
commendable  in  a  writer,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  asset  to  any  temperament. 

“This  is  a  surprise  to  me,  but  I  am 
glad  to  have  a  chance  to  speak  to  you,” 
said  Mrs.  MacArthur  when  called  upon. 
“The  Anyville  School  Case  is  so  simple 
that  it  can  be  presented  by  any  Grange. 
It  is  mostly  fact  rather  than  fiction,  al¬ 
though  you  notice  I  have  given  it  the 
ideal  ending.  I  hope  that  you  will  go 
home  and  put  it  on  in  your  home  towns.” 

Mr.  Greene,  coming  to  the  floor,  men¬ 
tioned  the  Brockport  school  case  as  a 
trial  of  the  legality  of  the  enfoi’ced  cen¬ 
tralization,  all  movement  by  the  State  be¬ 
ing  held  up  by  the  hearing  in  court  on 
the  question.  Mr.  Greene  expressed  a 
belief  that  an  investigation  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  was  next  in  order, 
and  cited  the  instance  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  insurance  companies  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Hughes.  He  advised  those  interested 
in  holding  their  rural  schools  to  come  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  this  society  at 
Syracuse  in  December  and  “get  back  of  a 
strong  demand  for  an  investigation  of  the 
methods  used  in  compelling  centraliza¬ 
tion.  The  local  people  established  these 
schools  in  the  first  place,  and  it  is  not 
for  the  Department  of  Education  to 
gather  them  in,”  was  his  opinion. 

Then  rose  ,T.  D.  Merritt  of  Speaker 
MacGinnies’s  own  district  in  Chautauqua 
County.  It  is  through  Speaker  MacGin- 
nies  that  most  bills  pass  or  stop  in  the 
waste-paper  basket,  and  he  is  blamed  for 
the  killing  of  the  bills  giving  home  rule  to 
rural  schools.  After  a  brief  summary  of 
the  Speaker’s  boyhood,  Mr.  Merritt  spoke 
of  the  organizing  of  his  district  in  1818, 
and  of  the  wages,  $1.25  a  week,  paid  the 
teachers  of  that  time,  who  boarded 
around  the  neighborhood.  The  parents 
furnished  the  school  with  1 %  cords  of 
firewood  per  scholar.  “In  those  days  the 
children  in  country  schools  were  called 
‘scholars’,”  said  Mr.  Merrit.  “Perhaps 
they  had  just  as  much  right  to  the  title 
as  the  high  school  students  of  today,  for 
they  studied  algebra,  geometry,  chemistry 
and  many  other  high  school  subjects,  in 
the  country  schools  of  my  grandfather’s 
time.” 


Here  Mr.  Merritt  turned  to  his  sub¬ 
ject,  the  sending  of  telegrams  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative.  Many  telegrams  are  received 
from  all  sources,  and  the  representative 
does  not  have  time  to  read  the  greater 
share  of  them.  He  urged  as  a  substitute 
that  members  should  go  to  see  their  rep¬ 
resentative  before  he  goes  to  Albany.  “In 
most  cases  he  is  only  an  hour’s  motor 
ride  from  your  home.  Go  and  talk  with 
him  in  person — that  is  the  only  sure 
way”  was  the  advice. 

Then  as  is  usually  the  case  the  meet¬ 
ing  had  its  surprise  visitor,  a  woman 
teacher  of  refinement,  tact  and  courage, 
who  came  forward  to  tell  the  society  that 
it  was  doing  the  right  thing.  She  had 
observed  the  effects  of  centralization  of 
all  classes  of  children  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  and  wished  to  state  that  it  was 
detrimental  to  the  children  aside  from 
the  trouble  of  transportation.  “The  little 
things  pick  up  wrong  habits  and  associa¬ 
tions  without  knowing  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing,”  she  explained,  “and  there  are  no 
parents  nearby  to  see  or  understand  just 
what  is  happening  to  them.” 

Such  a  moment  is  naturally  a  great 
one  for  the  loyal  members  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society,  and  on  this 
prayer  for  unfailing  courage,  they  ad¬ 
journed  and  went  home  to  face  condi¬ 
tions.  OBSERVER. 


Franklin  County,  Vermont, 
Farm  Bureau 

Farmers,  their  wives  and  families,  to 
the  number  of  over  125,  and  representing 
every  town  in  Franklin  Co.,  Vt.,  were  at 
the  Experimental  Farm  at  Lennoxville, 
Quebec,  Aug.  20,  on  the  third  annual  tour 
arranged  by  the  Franklin  County  Farm 
Bureau.  The  attendance  this  year  was 
over  twice  that  in  previous  years,  and  was 
notable  for  the  large  number  who  had 


been  there  previous  years  and  wanted  to 
go  back  to  see  the  new  experimental  work 
in  crops  and  live  stock  that  is  being 
carried  on.  The  weather  was  fine,  and 
the  roads  were  in  nearly  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clary,  and  his  assistants  of  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm,  gave  the  party  the  warm 
welcome  for  which  they  are  noted  all  over 
the  district. 

The  party  reached  Lennoxville  in  time 
for  a  basket  lunch,  accompanied  by  hot 
coffee  served  by  Superintendent  MeClary, 
after  which  there  was  a  brief  speaking 
program,  and  the  party  divided  for  a 
tour  of  the  fields  and  grounds.  The 
women  were  taken  about  the  grounds  by 
Gardener  Mahaffey,  who  showed  them  all 
the.  flowers  and  decorative  shrubs,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  proper  management  of  each, 
and  their  desirable  qualities.  Mr.  Ma¬ 
haffey  was  kept  busy  answering  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  questions  which  the  women  had 
to  ask,  and  many  expressions  xvere  heard 
indicating  that  this  part  of  the  tour  will 
result  in  many  home  grounds  in  Franklin 
County  being  given  more  attention  during 
the  coming  year.  Phlox,  Hydrangeas, 
Gladiolus,  Cannas,  as  well  as  numerous 
varieties  of  annual  flowers,  were  at  their 
best  and  their  colors  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  them  gave  a  new  conception  to 
many  of  the  possibilities  for  home  decora¬ 
tion  with  the  minimum  of  labor.  The 
men,  lead  by  Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  Ripley, 
made  a  tour  of  the  crops  and  live  stock, 
first  going  through  the  corn  variety  plots 
where  the  uses  of  seed  corn  resulting  from 
a  crossing  of  different  varieties  was  ex¬ 
plained,  and1  the  fine  stand  of  corn  result¬ 
ing  from  the  use  of  such  seed  was  seen. 
This  is  a  new  development  in  corn  breed¬ 
ing  work,  and  offers  great  possibilities  in 
the  improvement  of  the  silage  crop,  and 
consequently  was  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  to  the  farmers.  An  excellent 
field  of  oats,  peas,  and  vetch  mixture  was 
next  inspected  and  Mr.  Browne  led  a 


very  thorough  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
this  crop  and  its  uses  on  dairy  farms. 
This  mixture  has  been  tried  out  quite 
largely  in  Franklin  County  this  year  and 
several  hundred  acres  of  this  or  similar 
mixtures  have  been  grown.  There  was 
also  a  discussion  of  a  most  suitable  va¬ 
riety  of  peas,  oats  and  barley  for  grain 
growing,  and  uses  in  various  mixtures  and 
under  different  conditions. 

On  a  field  in  which  various  methods  of 
soil  and  crop  management  were  being 
tried  out,  two  things  were  outstanding : 
First,  the  control  of  witch  grass  through 
late  Summer  plowing,  and  second,  the  re¬ 
markable  increase  in  crops  through  the 
use  of  lime.  Both  of  these  things  were 
very  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  corn, 
oats  and  clover  crops  on  the  fields  visited. 
The  crop  increase  from  the  use  of  lime 
was  as  marked  in  the  corn  crop  following 
hay  as  it  was  in  the  clover  crop  on  which 
it  was  used. 

The  herd  of  high  quality  Jerseys  and 
Milking  Shorthorns  was  visited,  and 
questions  of  management  and  production 
were  very  thoroughly  discussed.  The 
Milking  Shorthorns  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  as  few  of  the  men  from  this 
county  had  ever  seen  as  good  individuals 
as  these.  Mr.  MeClary  recommended 
this  breed  where  milk  as  well  as  butterfat 
and  meat  were  needed. 

This  was  the  first  time  Avhere  the 
women  and  young  people  were  present 
equally  with  the  men,  and  it  was  felt  that 
this  was  a  most  excellent  addition  to  the 
affair.  Expressions  of  appreciation  of 
the  courtesy  shown  by  the  management 
of  the  farm  were  heard  from  everyone  and 
all  expressed  the  hope  that  this  annual 
tour  would  be  continued  in  the  future. 

E.  c.  mc  wnxi ams,  County  Agent. 


“I  hate  these  revolving  doors.”  “So 
do  I.  You  can’t  slam  them.” — Stafford¬ 
shire  Sentinel. 


Planning 

Fall 

Construction? 


The  new  Structograph 
will  make  your  work 
quicker  and  easier 

Improved  and  enlarged — the  new 
edition  of  the  Lehigh  Farm  Book  of 
Structographs  will  save  both  time 
and  money  in  the  building  of  con¬ 
crete  additions  to  your  farm  this 
Fall.  No  other  book  ever  published 
has  so  simplified  concrete  construc¬ 
tion.  Here  is  the  reason : 

The  book  is  made  up  principally 
of  pictures — 300  pictures,  taken  on 
actual  jobs — 'pictures  that  show  at  a 
glance  the  how  and  why  of  concrete 
building  operations  that  would  take 
pages  to  describe. 

There  are  some  descriptions,  some 
directions — just  enough  to  make 
each  step  in  construction  perfectly 
clear  to  even  the  most  inexperi¬ 
enced  concrete  worker. 

A  few  of  the  scenes  of  one  par¬ 
ticular  job  are  shown  on  this  page. 
There  are  many  other  pictures  of 
this  one  job  alone.  Following  is  a 
partial  list  of  the  subjects  this  book 
describes.  As  you  glance  through 
this  list  you  will  probably  discover 
improvements  that  you  have  wanted 
to  build  for  a  long  time— -see  how 
this  book  describes  their  construc¬ 
tion. 

Foundations  and  walls,  poultry 
house  floors,  dairy  barn  floors,  hog 
houses,  storage  cellars,  garages, 
walks  and  steps,  fence  posts,  ma¬ 
nure  pits,  corn  cribs,  septic  tanks, 
barn  entranceways,  tobacco  curing 
barns,  milk  houses  and  making 
concrete. 


Tamping  earth  and  rock  fill  prior  Placing  layer  of  concrete  over 

to  placing  poultry  house  floor  felt  roofing  paper.  Paper  elimi- 

of  concrete.  nates  dampness. 


Completed  poultry  house  floor 
awaiting  erection  of  super¬ 
structure. 

Free! 

Mail  this  coupon 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Box  S9-I,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  ob¬ 
ligation,  a  copy  of  the  new  Lehigh 
Farm  Book  of  Structographs. 

Name _ - _ 

Route - 

P.  0 _ State - 


A  free  copy  of  this  new  edition  of 
Structographs  will  be  gladly  sent  to  you 
on  receipt  of  the  coupon  below. 

y-  a  a 

For  permanent  concrete  construc¬ 
tion  you  need  a  cement  that  is 
uniform,  dependable.  Uniform  de¬ 
pendability  has  made  Lehigh  Ce¬ 
ment  the  largest  selling  single  brand 
in  the  world.  There  is  a  Lehigh 
dealer  near  you  with  a  ready  and 
adequate  supply.  Look  for  the  blue- 
and- white  “ Lehigh  Cement”  sign. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 

Allentown,  Pa.,  Chicago,  Ill. — Other  offices  in 
principal  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 

LEHIGH 


LEHIGH 

iil  CEMENT  fiiii 


MILLS  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 
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lht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  bird  illustrated  above  is  one  of  the 
Larro  Research  Farm  flock  raised  on  Larro 
Chick  Starter  and  Larro  Growing  Mash. 

GIVE  those  pullets  the  right  start  now 
with  Larro  Egg  Mash!  You’ve  spent 
good  money  getting  them  ready  for  fall  and 
winter  production.  Don’t  take  chances  with 
your  investment.  Make  sure  of  the  big 
extra  profits  they  can  produce  for  you  by 
feeding  them  the  one  laying  mash  that  will 
make  them  do  their  best. 

Larro  Egg  Mash  is  a  modern  ration,  devel¬ 
oped  at  Larro  Research  Farm  by  poultry 
experts  of  national  reputation  and  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  world’s  most  modern  feed 
plant.  Every  ingredient  is  standardized  by 
special  processes  used  only  at  the  Larro 
Mill,  so  that  the  quality,  analysis  and  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  Larro  Egg  Mash  does  not 
change  from  one  year’s  end  to  the  next. 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  COWS  v  HOGS  v  POULTRY 


More  money  left  after  the  feed  bills  are  paid 
than  from  any  other  ration — is  our  claim 
for  Larro  Egg  Mash!  Results  obtained  by 
thousands  of  Larro  Feeders  substantiate 
this  claim.  Get  an  order  from  your  Larro 
dealer  today.  The  results  you  get  in  produc¬ 
tion,  flock  health  and  increased  profits  will 
quickly  convince  you  of  the  economy  of 
Larro  Egg  Mash. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Michigan 


All  Larro  Mashes  contain  the  correct  amount  of  dried  buttermilk — minerals  vitamins. 
Results  prove  that  they  have  everything  necessary  in  just  the  right  proportions  to  make  an 
ideal  feed.  Larro  Egg  Mash  is  a  “ complete ”  ration.  No  need  for  germinated  oats,  milk, 
tonics,  etc. — no  extras  to  buy;  no  extra  labor. 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 


DIAMOND  PICK 


“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
Hatches  every  week.  Low  prices. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round* 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


Bred  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

O.O. D.  Prompt  service.  100$  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CHAS.  V.  EWING  Kt.  1  McCLUBE,  PA. 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 
Montcalm  Game  Farm  can  furnish  you  superior 
breeding  stock  for  next  year. 

Our  birds  excel  in  vigor,  strength  of  bone  and  in 
beauty  of  well  bronzed  plumage.  Superb  young 
toms,  well  matured  hens 
or  unrelated  trios  for 
foundation  flocks. 

Safe  delivery  of  birds  or 
adjustment  at  full  value 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

Box  L 
Phoenixville, 


BUY  OF  WENTWORTH  BROS. 

Manuiactnrers  of  Poultry  Equipment 
CORNISH,  MAINE  -  -  Get  Circulars 


FEED 

MIXERS, 

Etc. 


The  Henyard 


A  Start  in  Poultry-keeping  ~Kns  the  numcrous  variation  that 


I  have  been  left  a  widow,  and  in 
order  to  support  myself  I  am  taking  to 
the  raising  of  chickens.  I  have  plenty  of 
room  for  about  1,500  birds.  How  should 
the  chicken  coop  be  built  and  is  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  fence  the  chickens  in  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  running  around?  The 
hens  I  have  at  the  present  time  are  on 
free  range,  and  I  have  suffered  a  great 
loss  of  eggs.  MBS.  c.  H. 

New  York.. 

A  widow,  left  without  means  of  sup¬ 
port  and  with  ample  room  for  poultry 
keeping,  may  well  consider  the  keeping 
of  a  flock  as  an  aid  to  living.  If  she 
proves  to  be  adapted  to  the  work  and  is 
willing  to  continue  it  in  spite  of  the 
drawbacks  which  she  will  inevitably  meet, 
she  may  even  make  it  a  source  of  a  fairly 
liberal  income.  To  “make  a  living”  from 
poultry,  however,  requires  time,  energy 
and  strength,  as  well  as  a  reasonable 
amount  of  capital.  It  also  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  business  which  cannot 
be  imparted  in  a  letter  or  even  gained  in 
a  year's  experience.  There  is  much  that 
will  have  'to  be  learned  as  one  goes  along 
and  considerable  that  is  apt  to  be  paid 
dearly  for. 

From  your  letter,  I  judge  that  you 
now  know  little  or  nothing  of  poultry 
keeping  as  a  business,  though  you  may 
have  a  small  flock.  You  probably  lack 
buildings  and  other  equipment  for  any 
large  number  of  fowls.  It  is  not  a  good 
time  of  the  year  for  one  without  ample 
capital  to  make  more  than  a  moderate 
start,  and,  if  one  has  ample  capital,  he 
should  avoid  plunging  into  expensive 
building  and  stocking  a  plant  with  a  view 
to  securing  an  income  from  his  flock  this 
Winter.  It  is  too  late  to  raise  chickens 
for  Fall  and  Winter  layers.  These  may 
now  be  purchased  as  well  developed 
pullets,  but  such  pullets  are  valuable  and 
any  large  number  will  sadly  deplete  a 
small  pui’se. 

Without  knowing  more  of  your  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
know  that  one  is  advising  you  wisely. 
Assuming,  however,  that  you  must  go 
carefully  into  the  venture,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  best  for  you  to  wait  until  next 
Spring  before  spending  much  money  for 
either  stock  or  equipment  and.  meanwhile, 
to  acquaint  yourself  by  reading  and  such 
observation  as  you  are  able  to  make  of 
the  work  of  others  with  the  details  of  the 
business. 

Write  your  State  Agricultural  College 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  their  bulle¬ 
tins  upon  poultry  raising  and  keeping, 
explaining  your  circumstances.  These  will 
well  serve  as  text  books  that  you  can 
study  with  profit.  It  may  be  best  not  to 
go  much  further  for  printed  instruction, 
for,  in  the  great  mass  of  poultry  publica¬ 
tions,  a  novice  may  easily  become  con¬ 
fused  and  uncertain.  It  is  best  to  lay  a 
foundation  of  knowledge  from  reliable 
sources  and  to  follow  in  well -beaten  paths 
until  experience  enables  one  to  depart 
from  established  rules  with  reasonable 
safety. 

You  cannot  now  plunge  into  poultry 
keeping  on  a  “living”  scale  without  the 
expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  money. 
My  advice  is  to  take  the  best  care  possible 
of"  the  flock  that  you  now  have  during  the 
Winter  and  read  and  study  while  you  are 
caring  for  it  to  see  where  mistakes  are 
being  made.  Your  present  flock  may 
serve  as  a  laboratory  in  which  you  can 
learn  many  lessons  at  minimum  cost.  De¬ 
cide  before  Spring  whether  you  wish  to 
purchase  baby  chicks  or  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  learn  what  your  investments  will 
necessarily  be  in  both  cases.  Lay  out  a 
plan  for  the  following  year  and  follow  it, 
buying  what  you  need  in  the  way  of 
equipment  and-  investing  in  building  care¬ 
fully,  remembering  that  it  is  far  easier 
to  put  money  into  an  enterprise  than  it 
is  to  get  it  out. 

If  your  circumstances  are  such  that 
you  can  attend  the  State  Agricultural 
College  -this  Winter  for  a  short  course  in 
poultry  keeping— not  an  expensive  ven¬ 
ture — you  will  be  able  'to  learn  more  in 
12  weeks  that  will  be  of  value  to  you 
than  you  could  in  twice  that  number  of 
months  working  alone.  'If  you  seriously 
contemplate  poultry  keeping  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  you  can  hardly  afford  to  do 
other  than  this,  for  you  will  avoid  ex¬ 
pensive  mistakes  that  will  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  cost  you  much  more  than  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  such  a  course.  It  might  be  ob¬ 
jected  that  the  course  advised  would  be 
i  pretty  sure  to  fire  you  with  an  enthusiasm 
and  inculcate  an  optimism  that,  later, 
would  suffer  severe  setbacks,  but  you  will 
need  both  enthusiasm  and  optimism  in  the 
business  and  the  surroundings  of  the 
college  offer  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
these. 

It  seems  probable  'that  you  have  neigh¬ 
bors  who  are  successful  poultry-keepers 
upon  at  least  as  large  a  scale  as  you  con¬ 
template.  Visit  and  'talk  with  -these.  Com¬ 
pare  their  methods  with  those  you  read 
about.  See  how  -they  have  improved  upon 
printed  methods ;  how  they  may  have 
been  able  to  build  a  poultry-house  at 
much  less  cost  than  those  from  printed 
plans.  Do  not,  however,  try  to  follow  all 
the  advice  given  you.  Many  minds  pro¬ 
duce  many  methods.  As  already  sug¬ 
gested,  stick  to  a  well  laid  out  plan  that 
you  can  be  sure  has  reliable  backing  while 


Finally,  go  slowly;  do  not  feel  that 
you  can  at  once  jump  into  a  paying 
poultry  business  by  spending  money,  and* 
if  we  can  help  you  at  any  time  with  de¬ 
tails  that  you  are  uncertain  about,  ask  us 
to  do  so.  As  to  fencing  in  the  fowls  that 
you  now  have,  we  do  not  of  course,  know 
whether  these  “chickens”  are  pullets  or 
old  fowls  or  what  facilities  you  have  for 
confining  them.  If  they  are*  pullets  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  begin  production,  their 
Winter  quarters  should  be  got  ready  and 
they  should  be  placed  in  them  before  they 
begin  to  lay,  and  before  they  must  endure 
the  cold  rains  of  Fall.  If  they  are  old 
fowls,  they  will  undoubtedly  lay  fully  as 
well  if  confined  to  their  poultry-house, 
perhaps  better,  and  you  will  get  their  eggs 
— provided  they  don’t  eat  them. 

M.  B.  D. 


Soft-shelled  Eggs;  Early 
Molt 

1.  Why  is  it  that  my  hens  lay  so 
many  soft-shelled  eggs?  I  find  two  or 
three  eggs  with  soft  shells  on  the  plat¬ 
form  about  every  morning.  The  liens 
have  laying  mash,  grit  and  shells  before 
them  all  the  time.  I  feed  scratch  feed 
twice  a  day.  They  have  laid  well  all  last 
Winter  and  during  the  Summer,  and  are 
still  laying  over  50  per  cent,  and  are  in 
good  condition.  Is  it  necessary  to  feed 
charcoal?  2.  Is  a  hen  that  molts  in  Au¬ 
gust  a  better  Winter  layer  than  one  molt¬ 
ing  in  September  or  little  later?  E.  h.  g. 

New  York. 

1.  Soft-shelled  eggs  indicate  some  dis¬ 
order  of  the  egg-making  organs,  usually 
temporary.  It  is  not  as  likely  to  be  lack 
of  sufficient  lime  in  the  food,  for  crushed 
oyster  shells  are  commonly  given  if  other 
forms  of  lime  are  not  accessible  to  the 
birds,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  inability  of  the 
shell-making  glands  to  use  the  lime  avail¬ 
able  in  the  ration.  Any  condition  that 
depletes  the  vitality  of  the  bird,  and  long 
continued  heavy  laying  may  be  one,  may, 
of  course,  be  expected  to  affect  deleter- 
iously  those  organs  involved  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  There  may  be  some  special  con¬ 
dition,  such  as  inflammation  of  the  ovi¬ 
duct,  responsible  in  any  particular  case, 
but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  determine 
what  it  was.  If  charcoal  aided  in  over¬ 
coming  the  trouble,  it  would  be  simply 
by  correcting  some  digestive  disorder  or 
supplying  some  need  in  the  ration.  It  is 
very  commonly  fed  to  both  old  and  young 
birds  but  its  value  is,  I  think,  overesti¬ 
mated.  2.  A  hen  that  molts  early  may 
come  into  production  again  earlier  than 
a  late  molter,  especially  if  stimulated  by 
artificial  lighting,  but  the  late  molters 
are  believed  to  be  the  best  producers  for 
the  year  and,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
to  molt  more  quickly  and  resume  laying 
earlier  than  those  that  have  shed  their 
feathers  in  midsummer.  An  early  molter 
is  condemned  by  those  who  cull  the  Sum¬ 
mer  flocks.  M.  B.  D. 


Sick  Ducklings 

I  have  20  Pekin  ducklings  that  are 
about  three  weeks  old,  which  were  hatched 
under  hens.  Could  you  tell  me  what  ails 
them  and  what  to  do?  Their  eyes  run 
matter  and  stick  .together  so  I  have  to 
open  them  in  the  -morning  in  order  for 
■them  to  see.  They  seem  to  quit  eating, 
get  weak  and  die  in  a  few  days.  They 
have  plenty  of  fresh  water  and  I  am 
feeding  them  wet  oatflakes.  M.  \v.  S. 

Ducklings  may  acquire  sore  eyes  from 
unsuitable  and  dirty  surroundings  and, 
some  breeders  say,  from  the  use  of  sweet 
milk  in  which  -they  can  dip  .their  heads 
when  feeding.  Roup  may  also  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  contact  with  hens  or  other 
fowls  suffering  from  this  disease.  I  do 
not  know  the  cause  in  the  case  of  your 
young  ducks  but  you  may  be  able  to  find 
it  with  the  above  suggestions.  Clean, 
dry  quarters  with  proper  feeding  would, 
obviously,  be  needed  if  the  sore  eyes  came 
from  the  first  mentioned  causes.  Roup, 
perhaps  from  hens  with  a  chronic  dis¬ 
charge  from  their  heads,  would  not  be 
curable  and  would  necessitate  care  in  ex¬ 
posing  other  hatches  to  the  same  infec¬ 
tion.  M.  B.  D. 


Chicks  Do  Not  Grow 

In  the  Spring  I  purchased  50  day-old 
chicks  and  out  of  the  lot  I  have  three  or 
four  that  have  failed  to  grow  as  the 
others  did.  I  -have  one  that  is  about  the 
size  of  a  chick  a  week  old,  and  it  has 
not  a  feather  on  it.  Most  of  the  others 
have  only  a  few  feathers,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  what  is  ailing  them.  Is  there 
anything  I  could  feed  them  or  anything 
I  could  do  for  them?  A.  F. 

These  chicks  are  without  hope  and  use¬ 
less  unless  large  enough  to  eat.  Such 
“runts”  indicate  defects  in  development 
that  cannot  be  remedied  by.  any  method 
of  feeding,  and  should  be  disposed  of  as 
soon  as  their  condition  is  noted.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  a  chicken  of  normal 
growth  is  slow  in  feathering  but  will  de¬ 
velop  plumage  later.  Even  such  a  defect 
should  bar  a  bird  from  any  future  breed¬ 
ing  pen.  m:.  B.  D. 
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rA  June  Trip  Through 
Several  States 

Part  IV 

If  we  can  say  anything  to  induce  peo¬ 
ple  to  visit  Gettysburg,  we  want  to  do  so. 
There,  if  at  any  place,  one  gets  some  idea 
of  what  the  lighting  during  the  Civil 
War  was  like.  The  great  battlefield  has 
been  made  a  national  park,  and  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  thoroughly  marked  to  show  the 
positions  of  those  engaged  than  any  other 
scene  of  battle.  It  is  now  open  and  beau¬ 
tiful  country,  and  one  can  drive  over  the 
positions  held  by  the  opposing  forces  on 
smooth  roads.  As  he  drives  over  Cem¬ 
etery  Ridge  from  the  north  to  the  Big 
and  Little  Round  Tops  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Federal  line  and  looks  across 
the  open  fields  to  Seminary  Ridge,  where 
Lee's  forces  were  drawn  up  ready  to  make 
one  of  the  most  heroic  attacks  that  mili¬ 
tary  history  has  known,  he  can  only  mar¬ 
vel  at  the  courage  with  which  men  in  bat¬ 
tle  face  certain  death  at  the  command  of 
their  officers. 

Several  high  steel  towers  are  so  placed 
as  to  enable  one  to  look  down  from  their 
tops  over  the  nearly  40  square  miles  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  troops  as  he  would  look  at 
a  map.  To  climb  the  one  that  surmounts 
Big  Round  Top  after  reaching  its  base 
by  the  numerous  flights  of  steps  leading 
to  it  is  a  breathless  undertaking.  Not  all 
attempt  it ;  we  regret  that  the  big  brother 
whom  we  laboriously  led  up  to  this 
tower  refused  to  go  further.  Having 
climbed  that  tower  on  a  previous  visit, 
we  felt  absolved  from  any  duty  in  the 
matter  and,  like  the  king  of  France, 
inarched  down  the  hill  again.  To  put 
this  brother  to  shame,  we  unhesitatingly 
accepted  his  invitation  to  look  down  upon 
the  battlefield  from  a  height  of  1,000  feet. 
That  was  an  easy  climb,  however,  for  we 
were  in  the  cockpit  of  an  airplane  arising 
from  the  Gettysburg  Airport.  It  was  our 
first  adventure  into  the  air,  and  should 
have  been  full  of  thrills.  It  was  not.  We 
judge  that  most  others  also  find  flying 
rather  tame  as  a  sport,  though  marvellous 
in  its  appeal  to  the  imagination.  It  may 
appear  different  to  the  man  at  the  stick. 

There  is  a  fine  public  camping  ground 
at  Gettysburg.  An  old  stone  house  which 
was  at  one  time  General  Lee’s  headquar¬ 
ters  gives  it  its  name  and  adds  historical 
interest.  The  fee  of  50  cents  for  an 
overnight  stay  is  little  enough  for  the 
conveniences  afforded  the  party.  Thirty 
boys  from  a  school  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
were  there  in  charge  of  an  instructor  who 
was  with  them  for  a  five-weeks  educa¬ 
tional  tour.  They  were  on  their  way  to 
Washington,  camping  in  military  style 
and  being  served  their  rations  on  tin 
plates  from  the  accompanying  chuck 
wagon.  Their  cots  filled  the  space  be¬ 
neath  several  large  tent  roofs,  there  being 
no  walls  to  interfere  with  air  circulation. 
A  larger  camp  of  4-H  boys  was  seen  in 
Washington  on  the  grounds  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department.  Education  is  now 
certainly  being  made  a  painless  process 
as  compared  with  that  of  a  generation  or 
two  ago.  These  boys  are  being  given  op¬ 
portunities  which  their  fathers  could  not 
have  dreamed  of.  Whether  the  newer 
methods  afford  the  discipline  which  is 
education  as  the  one-suspender  age  did 
may  be  ope,n  to  question,  and  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  these  boys  do  not 
appear  to  be  having  any  more  fun  than 
those  with  whom  we  used  to  gather  at  the 
old  swimming  hole  below  the  dam. 

Gettysburg  is  a  field  for  education  of" 
the  adult  born  since  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  No  youth  can  go  over  it  with 
the  understanding  of  what  the  struggle 
there  meant  that  will  come  to  those  old 
enough  to  see  men  from  northern  farms 
and  southern  plantations  giving  and  tak¬ 
ing  life,  and  much  more  than  life,  be¬ 
cause  great  social  and  political  problems 
could  not  await  settlement  by  reason.  It 
is  right  to  glorify  the  heroism  shown 
equally  by  North  and  South  upon  that 
field  where  the  cause  of  the  South  began 
to  wane,  but  the  greatest  lessons  to  be 
learned  there  may  be  read  from  those 
long  rolls  of  fathers  and  sons  who  never 
left  the  battle  ground,  and  whose  families 
toiled  to  the  end  of  life  without  them. 

From  Gettysburg  the  road  leads  south 
through  Frederick,  Md.,  where  we  stopped 
long  enough  to  have  pointed  out  to  us  the 
building  on  the  main  street  from  which 
Barbara  Frietcliie  addressed  her  famous 
challenge  to  passing  soldiers ;  a  plain 
square  building,  somewhat  overshadowed 
by  more  modern  neighboring  ones  and 
kept,  perhaps,  in  its  original  condition 
because  of  the  fame  which  Whittier’s 
poem  brought  to  it.  Through  Central 
Maryland  here  the  country  did  not  appear 
particularly  attractive,  though  it  grew 
more  so  further  south.  There  is  much 
poor  land  to  be  seen  from  the  highway, 
contrasting  with  the  rich  farming  country 
of  Southern  Pennsylvania  just  north  of 
it.  Mid-June  had  brought  out  in  great 
beauty  Maryland’s  roses.  Masses  of  rich 
bloom  lined  the  highway  on  either  side. 
Rough  fences  were  covered  with  pink  and 
crimson  ramblers  that  seemed  to  have  es¬ 
caped  from  man’s  care  and  spread  in  spite 
of  him.  Corn  was  but  a  few  inches  high, 
much  of  the  land  having  the  appearance 
of  having  been  too  wet  for  early  planting. 
A  hint  that  Maryland’s  best  foot  is  not 
put  forward  to  those  who  drive  hastily 
through  was  given  in  occasional  glimpses 
of  a  great  mansion  set  far  back  from  the 
road  in  a  grove  of  trees.  We  took  those 
to  be  some  of  the  southern  homes  which 
have  always  been  the  envy  of  northerners 
who  build  close  to  the  highway  and  for¬ 
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feit  the  beauty  of  their  fields  for  the  ques-  I 
tionable  advantages  of  easy  access  to  the 
road.  How  much  greater  beauty  north¬ 
ern  farm  homes  might  have  if  their  build¬ 
ings  were  set  where  the  outlook  would  be 
most  pleasing,  instead  of  lining  the  high¬ 
way  regardless  of  unattractive  surround¬ 
ings. 

West  Virginia,  facing  the  Ohio  Valley, 
sticks  her  thumb  over  her  shoulder  to 
point  to  the  mother  State  from  which 
sectional  differences  separated  her  early 
in  the  Civil  War.  Our  road  crossed  the 
tip  of  'this  thumb  at  the  point  where  the 
Shenandoah  flows  into  the  Potomac.  This 
point  was  made  famous  by  a  New  Eng¬ 
lander  of  Puritan  descent  who  returned 
from  Kansas  to  capture  the  United  States 
arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry  and  initiate 
the  freeing  of  the  slaves.  He  met  the 
fate  of  a  crusader  wholly  unmindful  of 
his  own  weakness  in  the  strength  of  his 
cause.  There  is  a  monument  to  John 
Brown  here,  but  we  did  not  stop  to  see  it. 
What  could  a  monument  tell  of  a  man 
hung  as  a  criminal,  glorified  as  a  mar¬ 
tyr  and  whose  real  character  has  re¬ 
mained  a  matter  of  dispute  between  those 
who  see  first  his  intentions  or  his  deeds? 
If  a  ferry  was  once  the  only  means  of 
crossing  the  river  there,  it  has  been  dis¬ 
placed  by  a  bridge.  This  we  rumbled 
over,  seeing  only  the  unpretentious  build¬ 
ings  of  the  little  village  through  which  we 
passed.  Harper’s  Ferry  was  not  only 
an  important  center  of  military  strength 
and  activities  during  the  war,  it  was  and 
is  a  picturesque  spot  worthy  of  far  more 
attention  than  we  gave  it.  How  little 
time  these  hurrying  tourists  take  really 
to  see  the  things  they  go  out  to  see  ! 

M.  B.  D. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

In  this  contest  there  are  100  pens 
each  containing  10  birds. 

The  production  for  the  43rd  week,  Aug. 
2.7,  at  the  Vineland  International  Egg- 
laying  Contest  was  3,138  eggs,  or  an 
average  of  51.23  per  cent.  The  production 
to  date  is  156,430  eggs. 

Pen  52,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned 
by  Chas.  E.  Flinclibaugh,  Pa. ;  pen  61,  a 
White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  M.  Johnson 
Poultry  Ranch,  Texas,  and  pen  82,  a 
White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Welsbret 
Farm,  Pa.,  are  tied  for  first  place  for 
the  week  with  51  eggs  each.  Pen  24,  a 
Rhode  Island  Red  pen  owned  by  Louis 
D.  Sehaible,  N.  J. ;  pen  36,  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pen  owned  by  C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J., 
and  pen  85,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned 
by  Busy  Bee  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  are 
tied  for  second  place  with  49  eggs  each. 
Pen  13,  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pen 
owned  by  R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  and  pen  18, 
a  Rhode  Island  Red  pen  owned  by  Gras¬ 
mere  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  are  tied  for 
third  place  with  48  eggs  each.  Pen  36. 
owned  by  C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J.,  is  high 
for  the  contest  with  2,226  eggs.  Pen  40, 
a  white  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Edwin 
Carey,  Ohio,  is  second  with  2,117  eggs, 
and  pen  52,  owned  by  Chas.  E.  Flincli¬ 
baugh,  Pa.,  is  third  with  2,102  eggs. 

New  Jersey  contestants  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  the  American  Record 
of  Performance  Council  held  two  im¬ 
portant  meetings  during  the  week  of 
September  20  at  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind.  New  Jersey  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Poultry  Husbandman.  Im¬ 
portant  new  plans  were  laid  for  the  is¬ 
suing  of  A.R.O.P.C.  certificates  during  the 
next  year.  Prof.  Willard  C.  Thompson 
was  re-elected  as  secretary,  and  he  was 
authorized  to  maintain  a  national  regis¬ 
ter  of  all  eligible  trap-nest  records  made 
at  official  egg-laying  contests,  that  is, 
pullet  records  of  200  first-grade  eggs  or 
better,  which  register  is  to  be  published 
annually  as  is  a  similar  register  in  Can¬ 
ada.  This  is  a  big  step  in  advance. 
Further,  a  standing  committee  on  egg- 
laying  contest  management  was  appointed 
with  instruction  to  study  ways  and  means 
of  making  the  contests  in  the  United 
States  somewhat  more  nearly  alike  and 
more  easily  comparable,  that  is,  to  stand¬ 
ardize  contest  methods  in  such  places  as 
standardization  would  help  to  accomplish 
the  real  purposes  of  contest  work  and 
make  them  more  truly  useful  and  eco¬ 
nomical  to  the  poultry  breeders.  Three 
nationally  known  contestants  were  chosen 
to  represent  the  contestants’  point  of  view 
and  three  contest  managers  were  chosen 
to  represent  that  side,  while  the  secretary 
of  the  A.R.O,P.C.  was  appointed  the  sev¬ 
enth  member.  Just  as  soon  as  these 
people  have  written  their  willingness  to 
serve,  their  names  will  be  given.  This 
committee  should  do  much  toward  making 
the  American  egg-laying  contests  more 
useful  to  American  poultry  breeders. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — R.  C.  Cobb, 
Mass.,  2,044 ;,  A.  L.  Vreoland,  N.  J., 
2.008  ;  H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y„  1,587  : 
Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,587. 

White  Wyandottes. — -Gouverneur  Cad- 
wa filer,  Pa.,  1,393;  W.  G.  McNees,  Pa., 
1,257. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Pinecrest  Orch¬ 
ards,  Mass.,  2.097 ;  Pine  Hill  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  1,955 ;  Charlescote  Farm, 
Mass.,,  1,934. 

Jersey  Black  Giants.  —  William  E. 
Rock,  N.  J.,  1,350;  W.  Roger  Test,  N.  J., 

I, 249. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. — C.  W.  Brown. 
N.  J.,  2,226;  Edwin  Carey,  Ohio,  2,117; 
Chas.  E.  Flinclibaugh,  Pa.,  2.102. 

Miscellaneous. — Stephen  II.  Costa,  N. 

J. ,  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  1,605 ;  J.  I. 
Lyle,  N.  J.,  White  Orpingtons,  1,346. 


Sunlight  starvation  is  the  cause  of  most 
poultry  ailments.  That’s  why  chicken 
mortality  is  higher  and  egg  production 
is  lower  in  winter  than  in  summer.  But  now 
you  can  bring  pure  outdoor  sunshine,  with 
the  ultra-violet  rays  left  in,  to  your  chickens 
all  winter  through  Cel-O-Glass. 

Ultra-Violet  Rays  through 
Cel-O- Glass  Keep  Poultry  Healthy 

Only  the  biologically  active  portion  of  the 
ultra-violet  rays  are  the  health  rays.  These 
rays  pass  freely  through  Cel-O-Glass,  but 
cannot  penetrate  glass,  wood  or  soiled  cloth 
curtains.  They  kill  bacteria  instantly  and 
prevent  the  spread  of  diseases.  They  insure 
better  assimilation  of  minerals,  increase  egg 
production  and  hatchability  and  produce 
better  shell  texture. 

Make  Your  Poultry  Houses 
Health  Houses 

More  than  a  half  million  farmers  and  poultrymen  are 
bringing  health  to  40  million  birds  through  Cel-O- 
Glass.  Your  chickens  need  ultra-violet  light  to  keep 
them  healthy  through  the  indoor  months.  Provide  it 
for  them  through  Cel-O-Glass,  the  durable  material 
made  on  a  tough  wire  mesh  base.  For  best  results 
and  longest  service,  install  Cel-O-Glass  in  a  vertical 
position  in  the  entire  south  side  of  your  houses. 

Send  Coupon  for  Valuable  Book 

There  are  many  uses  for  Cel-O-Glass  on  the  farm.  It 
prevents  stiff  legs  in  swine  and  brings  the  disinfecting 
qualities  of  pure  sunlight  into  dairy  barns  and  other 
farm  buildings.  A  valuable  book,  “Health  on  the 
Farm,”  brings  you  authentic  information.  Mail  cou¬ 
pon  for  your  copy.  If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Cel-O- 
Glass,  write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  who  does. 
Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

_ ,  R£C.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

CEMMjLASS 

U.  S  PATENT  1,560,287 


Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  book  “HealthontheFarm,”  postpaid  andfree  of  charge. 


Street  or  R.F.D.... 
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‘Be  sure 

of  Industrious  layers 

FLOCK  after  flock  of  industrious  layers  will  be 
found  upon  poultry  farms  throughout  the  country 
—flocks  which  are  netting  their  owners  unusually 
good  profits ,  because  of  their  large  yield.  These  layers 
are  industrious  because  they  are  well  cared  for  and 
fed  Quisenberry  Quality  Laying  Mash  with  But¬ 
termilks  not  just  now  and  then,  but  regularly. 

Quisenberry  Quality  Laying  Mash  with  Buttermilk 

is  a  balanced  food — it  will  pro- 
,  ■■  ..I.  .  duce  the  same  number  of  whites, 

yolks  and  shells — It  helps  make 
contented,  industrious  layers. 


UlSENBERRl 

lUALITj 


FI?FF— Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us 
»  fiwljlj  for  “Crows  and  Cackles,” 
a  magazine  chock  full  of  information 
of  interest  and  value  to  every  poultry 
raiser.  It  tells  the  Quisenberry  Way 
to  Bigger  Poultry  Profits. 

0U1SENBERRY  FEED  MFC.  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY,  M0.  Dept.  R.  N.  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
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Legal  Questions 


Trespassing  Poultry 

Has  a  neighbor  a  right  to  let  his  chick¬ 
ens  run  on  my  new  seedings  and  grain 
and  destroy  these  crops?  Is  their  a  law 
to  prohibit  it?  A.  S. 

New  York. 

Chickens  have  no  more  right  to  trespass 
on  lands  of  another  than  horses  or  cattle, 
and  you  have  a  right  to  bring  an  action 
against  your  neighbor  for  such  damage 
as  you  may  sustain.  There  is  a  mistaken 
idea  that  one  can  kill  trespassing  chick¬ 
ens.  This  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been 
the  law  of  the  State,  for  chickens  are  as 
much  property  as  any  stock.  Your  remedy 
is  as  above  indicated.  N.  T. 


Rights  of  Life  Tenant 

When  a  woman  wills  the  use  _  of  her 
property  to  her  husband  for  his  life,  has 
he  a  right  to  sell  timber  and  other  things 
off  the  place  for  his  own  use?  Has  he  a 
right  to  sell  anything  that  was  appraised, 
according  to  the  laws  of  New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey.  E.  B.  s. 

A  life  tenant  has  the  right  to  cut  wood 
from  the  premise  sufficient  in  amount  to 
supply  himself  with  firewood  and  neces¬ 
sary  lumber  to  repair  his  fences  or  build¬ 
ings. 

A  life  tenant  has  no  right  to  sell  stand¬ 
ing  timber  from  any  property  in  which 
he  has  a  life  interest. 

A  life  tenant  has  no  right  to  sell  any 
of  the  personal  property  or  any  part 
of  the  real  estate  whatsoever,  and  if  he 
does  so  an  action  may  be  brought  against 
him  for  waste.  H.  R. 


Inheritance  of  Joint  Estate 

We  have  two  children,  minors,  own  our 
home  and  have  some  money  in  bank,  all 
of  which  in  names  of  both  husband  and 
wife.  In  the  event  of  death  of  either 
of  us,  what  would  become  of  estate?  No 
will  made  by  either.  J.  M, 

New  Jersey. 

In  the  event  of  the  death  of  your  wife 
your  real  estate  would  go  to  your  child¬ 
ren,  subject  to  your  right  of  courtesy,  and 
one-third  of  her  personal  property  (this 
includes  her  savings  account,  moneys  in 
the  bank,  stock,  bonds,  etc.)  would  go 
to  you  and  two-thirds  to  your  children. 

In  the  event  of  your  death  one-third 
of  your  real  estate,  called  a  dower  right, 
would  go  to  your  wife  and  the  remaining 
two-thirds  would  go  to  your  children. 
One-third  of  your  personal  property 
would  go  to  your  wife  and  two-thirds  of 
your  personal  property  would  go  to  your 
children.  This  answer  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  both  of  you  die  without  leaving 
a  will. 

In  the  event  that  you  should  not  make 
a  will  and  die  before  your  children  arrive 
at  the  age  of  21,  your  wife  or  your 
children  could  not  sell  the  property  until 
the  youngest  child  becomes  21  years  of 
age.  H.  R. 


Drainage  from  Road 

We  have  bought  a  farm  in  Warren 
County.  N.  J.,  with  one  part  of  the  fields 
very  little  lower  than  the  roads  in  places, 
where  we  keep  our  horse  and  cow  for 
pasture,  and  the  barn  is  on  that  field. 
We  are  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
The  man  in  charge  of  the  road  makes 
drains  all  along  in  several  places,  and 
drains  all  the  surface  water  on  our  land. 
It  is  undermining  our  barn,  and  makes 
a  regular  swamp  for  our  live  stock. 
There  is  a  brook  near  which  with  a  little 
more  work  could  be  made  to  drain  the 
water.  When  we  speak  to  him  of  it  he 
says  he  has  done  it  for  20  years.  Our 
deeds  say  nothing  of  it.  If  we  close  his 
drains  he  open  them  again.  Is  he  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  that?  J.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

If  the  water  has  heen  drained  over 
your  land  for  20  years,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  you  cannot  stop  them  from  con¬ 
tinuing  it,  but  this  is  a  matter  which  must 
he  proved,  and  I  doubt  the  man  who  re¬ 
pairs  the  roads  can  prove  this. 

You  may  do  one  of  two  things;  that  is, 
obtain  an  injunction  against  the  town 
preventing  them  from  making  drains  on 
to  your  property,  or  you  may  dig  a  drain 
from  your  own  property  allowing  the 
water  to  go  into  the  brook,  or  fill  up 
your  own  property  at  the  end  where  it 
comes  in,  so  that  the  water  will  be  di¬ 
verted  in  another  direction.  H.  R. 


Truck  Owner’s  Liability 

A  neighbor  has  a  dump  truck  and  takes 
three  others  about  25  miles  daily  to  work 
in  a  limestone  quarry,  all  being  paid  by 
the  quarry  company.  If  the  car  should 
be  run  into  by  another  car  through  no 
fault  of  the  driver-owner,  would  he  be 
liable  to  suit  for  injuries  to  the  other 
three?  If  something  on  the  truck  should 
break  and  injuries  result,  would  he  be 
liable.  If  the  riders  signed  a  release 
would  it  hold  in  case  of  neglect  or  care¬ 
lessness  on  the  part  of  the  driver-owner? 
Is  a  release  worth  anything?  Have  cases 
been  decided  against  driver-owners  of 
passenger  cars  when  injuries  resulted  due 
to  no  fault,  of  the  driver.  w.  E.  H. 

New  Jersey. 


Unless  a  person  is  guilty  of  negligence, 
he  will  not  be  held  liable  for  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  person  riding  in  his  car  as 
an  invitee. 

The  jury  hearing  cases  of  this  kind  is 
very  apt,  however,  to  give  a  verdict  for 
the  person  injured  and  will  sometimes  on 
the  slightest  degree  of  evidence  bring  in 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  ground 
that  the  owner  of  the  car  was  guilty  of 
negligence. 

If  some  part  of  the  truck  should  happen 
to  break,  it  would  be  a  question  to  the 
jury  whether  the  owner  of  the  car  had  or 
had  not  been  negligent  in  allowing  it  to 
be  unrepaired  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
accident. 

There  have  been  many  cases  recited 
against  owners  of  cars  where  passengers 
have  been  invited  to  ride  and  an  accident 
has  occurred.  Of  course  there  must  be 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  driver  to 
hold  the  owner  liable,  but  as  above  stated 
it  does  not  take  very  much  proof  to 
persuade  the  jury  that  the  owner  was 
negligent,  especially  when  some  one  has 
been  injured.  H.  B. 


Deed  of  Inheritance 

My  wife  had  a  farm  left  her  by  her 
father.  Should  she  not  have  a  new  deed 
made  out?  She  has  all  the  old  deed. 

New  Jersey.  F.  L. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  deed  for 
the  property,  as  the  will  is  sufficient  in 
order  to  make  the  title  good  without  any 
further  papers.  H.  R. 


Countrywide  Situation 

THROUGH  EASTERN  FARMING  DISTRICTS  ; 

ROADSIDE  MARKETS  ;  GOOD  CROPS  AT 

LOW  PRICES  ;  EUROPE  WANTS  APPLES. 

A  drive  of  1,500  miles  through  a  dozen 
Eastern  States  during  August  shows 
crops  in  good  condition  and  not  much 
complaint  from  the  general  all  around 
farmers  interviewed,  that  is,  not  much 
complaint  about  the  size  of  the  crops  but 
some  talk  about  the  high  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  compared  with  the  prices  of  farm 
products.  Truck  crop  growers,  especially, 
find  prices  too  low  for  profit.  High  taxes 
were  mentioned  by  farmers  in  many  dif- 
ferent  sections.  Dairy  and  poultry  farm¬ 
ers  seemed  cheerful.  Corn  and  potatoes 
look  well  everywhere  except  on  low  wet 
land.  Hay  was  a  good  crop  but  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  actually  half  of  it  in  some 
sections  was  still  uncut  in  early  August. 
Many  New  England,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  farmers  talked  of  not  cut¬ 
ting  all  their  hay  until  well  into  Sep¬ 
tember.  They  report  hay  hard  to  sell, 
partly  because  so  much  hay  shows  weath¬ 
er  damage. 

Increase  of  good  road  mileage  is  no¬ 
ticeable  anywhere  the  motor  car  traveler 
goes.  One  may  drive  almost  anywhere 
in  the  thickly  populated  regions  on  fine 
cement  roads.  They  extend  east  clear  to 
the  tip  of  Cape  Cod,  south  to  the  Caro- 
linas  and  farther,  or  west  to  Chicago. 
Many  of  the  back  roads,  even,  have  tar 
surfaces  or  at  least  good  hard  stone.  So 
many  of  the  grades  have  been  smoothed 
out  that  travelers  scarcely  notice  the 
hill  climbs. 

RUNNING  ROADSIDE  MARKETS 

Growth  of  the  road-side  market  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  great  feature.  Many  of  the 
main  highways  are  like  business  streets 
with  some  kind  of  a  sign  in  sight  most  of 
the  time.  Farmers’  road-side  markets 
now  are  often  little  stores  with  all  kinds 
of  goods  to  sell.  The  supply  of  antiques 
seems  to  be  unlimited. 

Some  farmers  have  turned  one  side  of 
the  barn  into  a  store  or  restaurant.  Fruit 
seems  to  be  a  free  seller  everywhere,  but 
few  growers  make  a  good  display  of  what 
they  have.  The  motorist  judges  by  a 
quick  glance  as  he  flies  along.  There 
should  be  something  to  catch  his  eye,  like 
a  few  highly  colored  peaches,  with  a  price 
sign  in  large  figures.  Prices  should  be 
posted  plainly,  because  there  is  so  much 
overcharging  on  the  highway  that  a  buy¬ 
er  is  attracted  by  clear  reasonable  pla¬ 
cards.  Small  stands  with  no  one  in 
sight  'to  tend  them  are  likely  to  suffer  in 
trade  compared  with  the  larger  ones.  In 
some  places  the  neighborhood  producers 
have  combined  to  set  up  a  good  stand 
with  everything  together  and  well  dis¬ 
played  and  somebody  on  the  job  all  the 
time. 

Perhaps  the  most  original  road-side 
market  sign  is  that  of  a  fruit  growing 
concern  in  Missouri,  which  has  a  build¬ 
ing  in  the  shape  of  an  apple.  It  is  over 
30  ft.  high  and  has  plenty  of  room  for 
displaying  the  products  and  storing  fresh 
supplies.  They  even  have  cabins  for  tour¬ 
ists  who  wish  to  stay  a  while.  There  is 
a  cider  mill  and  quite  a  feature  is  made 
of  this  product.  Sales  of  cider  seem  to 
be  neglected  by  farmers  in  many  sections, 
although  a  glass  of  fresh  apple  juice  is 
always  attractive  to  thirsty  tourists. 

On  the  great  highways  there  is  almost 
a  continuous  line  of  cars  the  closing  days- 
of  the  week.  Any  of  them  carry  cus¬ 
tomers  but  few  of  them  will  stop  unless 
the  stand  is  managed  by  someone  who  can 
put  himself  in  the  passenger’s  place  long 
enough  to  know  what  might  be  likely  to 
turn  him  aside.  The  location  should  be 
a  good  easy  stopping  place,  not  in  the 
middle  of  a  steep  hill,  and  with  plenty  of 
room  for  stopping  and  getting  off  again. 
The  stand  should  be  advertised  300-  ft. 
ahead  on  both  sides  of  the  road  and  the 
signs  should  be  snappy  and  attractive. 
The  stand  and  its  keeper  must  be  clean, 


neat  and  orderly  and  there  should  be  some 
display  that  appeals  to  the  eye  at  a  quick 
glance.  If  the  stand  is  close  to  a  gaso¬ 
line  station  and  rest  room  or  tourists’ 
camp,  so  much  the  better.  When  plan¬ 
ning  a  road-side  stand  it  would  help  the 
manager  if  he  would  ride  along  the  main 
highway  for  some  distance  and  note  what 
stands  do  a  good  business  and  why. 

PRICES  FAIRLY  STEADY 
The  farm  markets  have  been  moving 
along  rather  quietly  near  the  beginning 
of  the  Fall  months.  Prices  of  corn,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  a  few  other  things  seem  to 
have  declined  enough  to  balance  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  larger  production  than  expected. 
Live  stock  and  the  animal  products  of 
various  kinds  were  in  fairly  steady  posi¬ 
tion.  Interesting  features  of  the  market 
were  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage  and  fruit. 

The  potato  market  made  some  effort 
to  recover  in  late  August,  owing  to  a  let 
up  in  supplies  caused  by  bad  weather 
which  interfered  with  digging  potatoes 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  up¬ 
turn  amounted  to  25c  at  Chicago.  The 
appearance  of  blight  in  some  parts  of  the 
Northeast  suggested  that  the  crop  may 
not  turn  out  as  large  as  it  looked  in  mid¬ 
summer.  It  often  happens  that  a  moist 
season,  producing  heavy  tops,  gives  the 
idea  of  larger  production,  which  is  not 
always  true  at  digging  time. 

ONION  MARKET  BOOMS 
The  season  certainly  has  not  been  very 
good  for  onions  in  most  sections.  The 
crop  is  poor  in  New  England  and  even 
worse  in  some  parts  of  New  York  State. 
Nearly  all  eastern  sections  send  in  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  condition  of  onions.  The 
price  has  been  rising  until  it  touched 
$3.50  per  100  lbs.  in  various  markets. 
Cabbage,  too,  is  not  turning  out  so  well 
as  it  seemed  likely  to  do  and  there  is 
some  chance  that  the  Winter  supply  of 
northern  cabbage  will  be  lighter  than  sup¬ 
posed,  owing  to  rather  low  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  and  the  lighter  acreage  of 
the  long-keeping  varieties. 

APPLES  NEEDED  ABROAD 
The  apple  situation  is  still  in  an  un¬ 
settled  stage,  with  prices  depressed  by 
competition  with  all  sorts  of  other  fruit. 
One  good  feature  is  the  improvement  in 
export  prospects  with  the  progress  of  the 
season.  England,  which  often  takes  three- 
fourths  of  our  shipments,  has  a  spotty, 
irregular  apple  crop  after  a  heavy  Sum¬ 
mer  drop,  especially  in  late  varieties. 
These  compete  some  with  our  late  bar¬ 
reled  apples.  Our  surplus  Greenings 
should  meet  good  demand.  South  Ameri¬ 
can  apples  are  reported  as  selling 
fairly  high  in  England  this  Summer 
and  the  early  shipments  from  California 
are  doing  well  over  there.  The  rest  of 
Europe  seems  to  expect  a  moderate  crop 
and  does  not  promise  unusual  competi¬ 
tion.  Canada  will  hardly  be  able  to  ship 
abroad  many  good  apples  this  season,  hav¬ 
ing  a  less  than  average  crop,  light  in  the 
eastern  provinces,  and  much  scabby,  poor¬ 
ly  colored  fruit.  The  exception  is  British 
Columbia  which  has  a  big  crop,  one-third 
larger  than  last  season,  but  more  or  less 
scabby.  This  will  add  to  the  export  sup¬ 
plies  of  McIntosh,  Jonathans  and  other 
boxed  apples.  G.  B.  E. 
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Do  You  Need  More 
Laying  Houses  ? 

Put  your  pullets  into  Young  Houses,  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  air,  light,  sanitation. 
“Amherst”  House,  8x8  ft.,  shown  above, 
complete  with  2  roosts,  4  nests,  dropping 
board,  $49  f.o.b.  Other  models  in  two, 
three  or  more  sections — up  to  100  ft.  long! 
FREE  CATALOG  of  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches  and  Dog  Kennels 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE  layers’  early  stock’ready.  $10  ea. 

White  Chinese  Ganders,  White  Muscovie  Ducks,  White 
Turkeys,  Beagle  Puppies,  Canaries,  Pheasants. 

Wlllet  Randall,  Ark  Farms  &  Zoo,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


W  ene  CtLiclis 

DELIVERY  BEGINNING  SEPT.  20th.  HATCHING  DATS  EVERY  THURSDAY 

White  Rock,  Wyandotte,  Brahma  cross.  All  straight 
Breeds— Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  per  100,  post¬ 

paid.  Add  2c  per  chick  for  lots  less  than  100. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


1CJ  March-April  hatch— Barred  Rock,  White 

jC/VPV/  Leghorn  Pullets.  Rock  Cockerels.  Free 
range  stock.  JULES  FUANCAIS,  Westlmmpton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

ing,  $2.26  each.  H.  N.  CONNER  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 

Mrs.  Borer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 


Mrs.  Borer's  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes  .  1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick . 2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Becipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  lees,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

^ew  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties  .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings . 1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Jade-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 
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Road  Improvement  and 
Other  Matters 

Our  highway  improvement  is  costing 
us  heavily.  Some  people  think  it  is 
costing  too  much.  It  seems  so.  At  the 
same  time  about  everyone  votes  for 
further  improvement  of  highways,  and 
votes  for  the  tax  to  build  them.  There 
are  many  places  where  improved  roads 
should  be  constructed  and  maintained. 
To  say  that  the  roads  cost  too  much  is 
one  thing  and  it  is  quite  another  to  say 
how  the  expense  can  be  reduced.  It 
may  be  for  the  general  public  to  say  that 
the  cost  should  be  reduced,  and  for  the 
people  who  have  the  roads  to  build  to  find 
ways  to  reduce  the  cost.  I  have  little 
patience  with  those  in  the  “higher  up” 
who  condemn  anyone  for  asking  for  lower 
costs  of  roads,  schools  and  other  heavy 
sources  of  expense  to  be  reduced,  unless 
they  have  some  definite  plan  for  the 
reduction.  That  is  the  common  retort 
that  you  get  when  the  subject  is  men¬ 
tioned.  To  remain  silent  as  some  of  the 
promoters  of  'the  various  schemes  desire 
and  say  is  to  encourage  extravagant  ex¬ 
penditures. 

The  concrete  road  is  very  fine  when 
new,  and  may  be  in  certain  cases,  the 
sort  to  construct.  There  are  already 
cheaper  roads  that  for  most,  needed  places 
seem  to  be  as  useful.  It  so  chanced  that 
I  had  a  ride  over  what  was  said  to  have 
been  the  first  road  of  the  modern  im¬ 
proved  sort  ever  built  in  our  county 
just  a  few  days  ago.  There  may  have 
been  other  short  pieces  before  that,  but 
this  was  constructed  mostly  'before  1900. 
It  was  David  B.  Hill’s  idea  that  improved 
roads  should  first  be  built  from  one  county 
seat  to  another.  Very  possibly  he  may 
have  been  thinking  of  the  lawyers  and 
judges  who  travel  from  one  county  to 
another  to  hold  court.  Since  he  was  an 
up-State  lawyer  that  is  very  possible.  It 
often  happens  that  we  can  see  unusual 
necessity  for  the  sort  of  improvement 
that  most  appeals  to  us  personally.  This 
road  that  I  have  mentioned  was  a  part 
of  one  planned  to  connect  Norwich  in 
our  county  with  Cortland  in  the  adjoining 
county.  It  was  begun  about  1898,  but 
not  finished,  in  our  county  until  somewhat 
later,  as  the  building  of  roads  then  was 
slow. 

They  told  me  that  this  road  cost  around 
$10,000  a  mile,  which  surprised  me.  I 
know  of  roads  built  very  recently  at 
about  $12,000  a  mile,  but  these  are  town¬ 
ship  roads  put  in  by  local  men,  and  with¬ 
out  the  usual  cost  for  surveys  and  super¬ 
vision.  Besides,  they  are  probably  not  so 
smoothly  finished  and  coated  with  asphalt. 
This  road  up  the  Canaswista  Creek,  or 
Cauassawacta,  as  they  spell  it  now,  is 
still  a  really  good  road'  with  a  smooth 
surface.  It  has  had  repairs  of  course, 
but  has  never  been  rebuilt,  I  was  told. 

This  valley  through  the  northern  cen¬ 
tral  portion  of  our  county  is  of  interest. 
One  scarcely  ever  goes  into  a  locality 
without  finding  something  of  special  in¬ 
terest.  It  was  here  that  they  used  to 
turn  butter  bowls.  That  was  quite  an 
industry  once.  Just  above  is  Pigeon 
Mountain,  for  up  there  used  to  be  a 
heavy  beech  woods,  and  the  now  famous 
but  extinct  passenger  pigeon  nested.  I 
can  remember  the  pigeons  perhaps  sixty 
or  sixty-five  years  ago  but  they  were  in 
our  section  only  a  few  in  number  since 
my  recollection. 

Beech  mits  were  their  favorite  food. 
In  our  lead  was  a  man  of  about  my  age 
who  once  resided  in  Potter  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  said  he  remembers  when 
pigeons  nested  in  certain  beech  woods 
there,  seemingly  on  almost  every  branch 
and  in  woods  of  acres  in  extent.  When 
they  flew  at  certain  times  they  fairly 
darkened  the  sky.  I  have  heard  my  uncle 
who  also  lived  in  that  county  tell  the 
same  story.  No  doubt  the  older  Oan- 
asawacta  Valley  inhabitants  would  relate 
similar  stories. 

Then  again  this  valley  is  the  location 
of  a  similar  tragedy  or  extinction  in  the 
form  of  the  old  Midland  Railroad.  You 
can  find  now  and  then  places  where  fills 
were  made  and  some  excavation  also. 
It  was  easy  grade  however.  What  is 
now  the  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad 
was  constructed  across  the  State.  It 
reached  Norwich  and  was  finally  built  to 
Oswego.  The  scheme  was  to  build  up 
this  valley  of  the  Canasawacta  and  on. 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  route  but  it  was 
to  reach  Buffalo.  Just  as  the  old  turn¬ 
pike  roads  a  little  further  south  did 
something  like  a  hundred  years  earlier, 
connecting  New  York  City  with  Buffalo 
through  this  county.  The  Midland  up 
here  was  built  somewhat  further,  perhaps 
to  DeRuyter,  and  trains  were  once  run 
some  distance  along  the  road  for  a  year 
or.  two.  After  bankruptcy  came  to  them 
this  side  line,  or  perhaps  main  line,  was 
given  up,  and  nothing  left  except  some 
earthworks  and  a  memory,  especially  of 
the  town  taxes,  as  all  the  towns  along 
were  bonded  to  build  the  road.  It  was 
years  before  the  last  of  the  bonds  were 
paid.  That,  ended  township  bonding  for 
railroad  construction  in  this  State,  for 
V  was  made  illegal. 

To  come  back  to  the  roads.  The  first 
ones  of  the  modern  pattern  that  I  ever 
saw. were  in  Connecticut,  along  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley,  and  they  were  township 
loads.  Most  of  them  cost  less  than  $4,000 
ft  mile,  and  some  much  less.  It  was  in 
18!K{  that  I  first  saw  them,  although  some 
had  been  built  for  several  years.  Wages 
are  more  than  double  now,  and  such  roads 
would  cost  something  as  do  ours  now  that 


I  have  mentioned,  perhaps  $12,000  a  mile. 
It  is  not  clear  that  roads  can  be  built 
for  much  less  and  finished  up  well.  My 
point  is  that  in  many  places  this  paying 
twenty,  forty  and  even  eighty  thousand 
dollars  a  mile  is  probably  more  than  tax¬ 
payers  should  be  called  upon  to  pay. 

One  improved  road  that  I  remember 
in  Vermont  they  said  cost  a  thousand 
dollars  a  mile.  I  believe  that  true,  and 
it  was  ample  for  the  location.  It  was 
narrow,  and  not  much  grading  had  to  be 
done.  It  was  not  surfaced  with  asphalt 
or  water-bound,  but  it  was  a  good  road 
for  easy  traffic.  Lately  I  have  seen  a 
short  piece  of  road  that  was  built  for 
about  $2,000  a  mile.  It  costs  now  fully 
twice  as  much  as  25  years  ago  to  build 
such  roads.  This  did  not  have  to  be 
graded  much.  The  middle  was  scooped 
out  with  road  machines,  wall  stones, 
handy  by,  hauled  in  and  rolled  down, 
and  then  a  coating  of  shell  rock  put  on 
and  firmly  rolled.  It  is  not  a  fancy  road 
bed,  but  it  is  up  out  of  the  mud,  is  well 
drained  and  reasonably  smooth.  For 
many  places  such  a  road  for  farmers’  use 
is  ample  and  desirable.  It  is  bringing 
some  modern  advantages  to  farmers. 

In  New  York  State  where  towns  ap¬ 
propriate  a  certain  amount  that  is  dup¬ 
licated  by  the  county  and  again  by  the 
State,  the  town  gets  two  dollars  in 
addition  to  the  dollar  they  raise.  One 
hesitates  to  be  too  selfish  about  these  mat¬ 
ters,  and  it  may  look  as  though  the  out¬ 
side  help  is  sufficient.  It  is  none  too 
much,  for  outside  traffic  is  much  larger 
than  the  local.  In  the  case  of  the  cross 
road  that  is  mentioned  the  town  ha's  to 
do  it  all.  That  is  hardly  right,  for  it  is 
not  by  any  means  all  local  travel  on  the 
cross  roads,  although  it  is  more  largely  so 
'than  on  the  through  roads.  National, 
State  and  county  money  should  be  used 
for  public  improvements  even  more  than 
it  is  and  the  same  may  be  said  for  educa¬ 
tion.  Even  the  county  need  not  be  called 
upon  too  largely  for  such  support  but  the 
State  and  nation  can  better  stand  the 
expense  than  rural  sections.  These  taxes 
ought  to  be  on  incomes,  it  looks  to  me,  or 
on  the  traffic  sometimes  such  as  the  gaso¬ 
line  tax  in  the  case  of  roads.  Rural 
towns  and  school  districts  are  still  taxed 
too  high. 


National  Poultry  Congress 

The  National  Poultry  Congress  will  be 
held  October  25,  26  and  27  at  the  Stev¬ 
ens  Hotel,  on  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  The  program  will  be  of  vital 
interest  and  have  a  direct  appeal  to 
every  branch  of  the  poultry  industry.  It 
will  cover  many  of  those  big  industry 
problems,  the  successful  solution  of 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  protection  and 
promotion  of  the  poultry  industry.  Ses¬ 
sions  will  be  devoted  to  the  tariff  situa¬ 
tion,  to  standardization  and  definitions  of 
trade  terminology,  to  the  development  of 
a  standardization  program  within  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  a  program  involving  research, 
survey  and  organized  publicity. 

Friday  afternoon,  October  25,  will  be 
set  aside  for  meetings  of  National  Or¬ 
ganizations,  including  the  allied  industries, 
which  are  associated  with  the  National 
Poultry  Council.  Baby  chick  producers, 
incubator  manufacturers,  feed  manufac¬ 
turers,  publishers  and  production  groups 
will  hold  separate  meetings  of  their  re¬ 
spective  organizations  or  executive  com¬ 
mittees.  For  further  information  address 
the  National  Poultry  Council,  Davisville, 
R.  I. 


Trouble  with  Roup 

We  are  having  trouble  with  our  White 
Leghorn  pullets.  Their  eyes  swell  and 
we  find  a  hard  substance  that  looks  like 
yellow  ground  corn  formed  inside ;  their 
combs  are  starting  to  turn  black,  and  they 
just  thin  down  to  skin  and  bones.  Our 
scratch  feed  consists  of  200  lbs.  wheat, 
100  lbs.  barley,  100  lbs.  oats  and  600  lbs. 
corn.  Our  mash  consists  of  100  lbs.  bran, 
200  lbs.  meal,  100  lbs.  middlings,  100  lbs. 
ground  oats,  25  lbs.  Alfalfa,  20  lbs.  but¬ 
termilk,  35  lbs.  beef  scrap  and  10  lbs.  salt. 
Will  you  tell  us  if  our  scratch  and  mash 
rations  are  right,  or  if  there  must  be  a 
change?  Just  what  ails  these  birds? 

Connecticut.  N.  D. 

Swollen  and  discharging  eyes  indicate 
roup,  which  may  affect  the  eyes  chiefly. 
It  is  often  closely  associated  with  chicken 
pox,  when  scabs  form  upon  comb  and 
face.  As  this  disease  is  very  contagious, 
all  sick  birds  should  be  promptly  removed 
from  the  flock,  and  utensils  used  should 
be  cleaned  and  disinfected  with  boiling 
water  or  other  disinfectant.  Individual 
birds  may  be  treated  by  cleansing  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  eyes  and  dipping  the 
bird’s  head  into  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  one  to  one  thousand  in 
strength.  This  strength  is  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  one  of  the  tablets  sold  in  drug 
stores  or  obtainable  from  physicians  in 
one  pint  of  water.  The  bird’s  head  should 
be  held  under  the  surface  of  the  solution 
until  some  of  it  is  drawn  into  the  nos¬ 
trils,  but  choking  should  be  avoided.  The 
idea  is  to  bring  the  solution  into  contact 
with  the  diseased  surfaces.  This  solution 
is  poisonous  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  it  is  not  taken  for  water  and  swal¬ 
lowed  by  some  farm  animal.  A  little 
laundry  bluing  will  color  it  and  warn  of 
its  nature  when  a  supply  is  kept  on  hand. 
There  is  nothing  in  your  ration  to  cause 
the  disease  but  there  is  an  excess  of  salt. 
Three  pounds  in  that  amount  would  be 
sufficient.  M.  B.  D. 


The  standard  stock  fence  on  east¬ 
ern  farms.  No.  11  gauge  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Perfect,  45  in.  high.  Its 
extra  durability  at  no  extra  cost 
explains  its  popularity.  Send  the 
coupon  for  catalog. 


An  economical  hog  or  sheep  en¬ 
closure,  made  stock-proof  with 
barbed  wire — Pittsburgh  Perfect 
electrically  welded,  or  Pittsburgh 
Columbia  hinge-joint  type. 


Pittsburgh  Perfect  Chicken  and 
Rabbit  Fence — stronger,  costs  less, 
lasts  longer  than  netting.  Lower 
wires  only  one  inch  apart.  Get 
details  in  catalog.  Send  coupon. 


MORE 

PROFIT 

You  know  from  experience  that 
the  best  way  to  protect  farm 
profits  is  to  get  longer-lasting 
equipment— especially  if  it  costs 
no  more.  That  explains  why 
Pittsburgh  fences  are  enjoying 
such  a  wave  of  popularity. 

These  sturdy  barriers  are  built 
for  longest  service.  Made  of  a 
new  special  formula  steel  with 
unusual  strength  and  a  special 
affinity  for  its  heavy,  Super- 
Zinced  rust  protection.  Built  to 
outwear  others!  Every  rod  car¬ 
ries  a  positive  guarantee  of  satis¬ 
faction. 

Fall  is  the  best  time  to  build  fence — 
less  interference  with  farm  work — steel 
posts  drive  readily,  forage  feed  now  left 
in  fields  can  easily  be  turned  into  cash. 

A  dealer  near  you  has  the  types  and 
styles  you  want.  For  dependable  barbed 
wire,  gates,  steel  posts,  wire  nails — get 
Pittsburgh  brand. 


Pittsburgh 

Fences 

STIFF-STAY  or  hinge- joint 
Valuable  Book  Free 


Beautiful  Pittsburgh  Lawn  Fence 
— keeps  out  stock  and  poultry, 
protects  grass  and  flowers,  safe¬ 
guards  children. 


New  catalog — FREE.  Many  new  items  shown 
for  the  first  time  in  this  book.  Write  today. 


( Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.l 

W - 


709  Union 
Trust  Bldg. 


Pittsburgh 

Penna. 


Please  send  me  free,  your 
new  catalog  of  Pittsburgh  Fences. 


Name 


Address. 


Peppy, 
vigorous, 

healthy — sure-living,  fast- < 
growing  chicks — from  12  years  of* 
disease-free  ancestry — blood  tested 
by  N.  H.  Exp.  Sta. — guaranteed  free 
from  White  Diarrhoea.  Make  your  broiler 
raising  more  profitable — quicker  fleshing, 
less  mortality.  Catalog  FREE.  Prices 
surprisingly  reasonable. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  154  WALPOLE,  N.  H. , 


FOR  SEPTEMBER 

SPECIAL  MATING  RED  CHICKS 

from  N.  E.  Accredited  breeders,  free  from 
B.  W.  D.,  at  820.00  per  hundred. 

RED  and  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS, 
6  weeks  old  and  older,  at  prices  to  interest  you. 

HALL  BROS.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
Box  60,  or  ’phone  645-5 


JS.  C.  W.  XjEOPIOUN 


10  to  12  weeks  old,  from  our  best  2  year  old  breeders, 
•Oca  piece.  $85.00  per  100. 

Selected  Cockerels,  4  months  old,  SZ.60. 

FAIUVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  A  HATCHERY 
Theresa,  New  York 


MULSH’S 
Z  CHICKS 


White  Wyandotte..,..  12c 

White  Rock .  10c 

Barred  Rock . 10c 

Heavy  Mixed .  8c 


100 IS  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 


JAS.  E.  UI.8H  -  IIEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


PI  II  I  FTS  Rhode  Island  Reds 

*  l^l^l  ■<  1  March  Hatch.  $2.25; 

April  Hatch,  $2.00;  May  Hatch,  $1.75  each. 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
WILLIAM  DAILY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery. 
Write  for  prices.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  S  POULTRY  FARM.  Seaford.  Del. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICK8.|EGG8,  STOCK. 
SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  195-A,  Manafield,  Ohio 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $2-15  $5.00  $9.00 

Barred  Rooks...  2.75  5.00  9.00 

White  Leghorns..  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

500  lots,  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

XV.  A.  LACVEIt  -  McALISTEKVILLE,  PA. 


R  A  RY  Mixed .  $7  per  100 

I  S. C.  VV.  Leghorns .  7  per  100 

f  Hlf'kQ  Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

ILlYO  Reds .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  McYllutervllle,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks  .  $10.00  a  100 
S.  C.  Reds  .  .  .  10.00  a  100 
Heavy  Mixed  .  9.00  a  100 

Every  chick  guaranteed — prompt  delivery. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


DR.  ROMIG’S 


super-  rmrifC 
QUALITY  lUllhj 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  $10:  “Martin’s  Strain”  White 
Wyamiott.es,  $12;  Heavy  Mixed.  $8.50  per  100.  From  per¬ 
sonally  selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100%  live 
delivery.  F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  Boavor  Spring*,  Pa. 

f U Ifixcnuff  Leghorns,  $10-100;  W.  Leghorns, 
^■***^*Li3$lO-100;  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $10-1CO: 
White  Rocks,  *12-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $9;  Light,  $7.  May 
prices.  100%live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  postage. 
Circular  free.  JACOB  ME.TIO.VU,  Box  2.  McAlilterville,  Pa. 


Pill  I  FTS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.  on  Approval 

X  AjXjIj  1  8J  Bred  from  the  flnest  hens  on  range. 

VINELAND,  N.  J. 


TRADELIUS  LEGHORN  FARM 


Pullets 


BARRED  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS 

12  wks.  old.  Good  stock.  Seeing  is 
believing  Come  and  see. 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 

Quality  Pullets  |Arre»  Jocks 

March  to  June  hatched.  LALLY  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J 


Bred-to-Lay 


Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS. 
March  hatch.  J.  TR0PEAN0.  Spsrrnwbnsh,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  BROVZE  TURKEY  EGOS,  *6.00  per  12  postpaid. 

Valuable  instructions  with  order.  Pekin  Duck  eggs 
$2.00  per  12.  II  Id II LAN I)  FARM,  Box  29,  Sellemvill*,  l>a! 


iiimmmiimmmiiiciiiiiiiimmiiimiiiEi 
TURKEY S  Helen  Ml.  Baker  ^  1 

Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment.  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

iiiiiiiimmmiimmmmimiiiiiimiimiii 
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Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  15,  192s 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 


The  enclosed  from  the  Royce  Mfg.  Co., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  came  to  me  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  character 
of  the  “home  work”  they  offered.  _  Their 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  T  ineland 
Times,  cunningly  worded  to  attract  wo¬ 
men  in  earch  of  remunerative  work  which 
could  be  done  at  home,  and,  no  doubt, 
hundreds  of  other  women  have  applied. 
The  scheme  appears  “phony”  to  me,  and 
I  have  no  intention  of  sending  them  any 
money,  having  been  forewarned  of  such 
“work-at-home”  frauds  by  perusal  of  your 
column  which  regularly  exposes  them. 
You  will  observe  that  no  names  of  of¬ 
ficers  appear  on  their  letterheads  and  that 
they  require  the  return  of  the  entire  sec¬ 
ond  page  of  their  circular  letter  with  the 
applicant’s  signature.  The  second  page 
contains  the  entire  proposition  as  to  the 
remuneration  —  vague  at  that  —  offered 
workers.  There  is  nothing  set  down  in 
the  first  page  except  generalities,  and 
when  the  second  page  with  the  coupon 
duly  signed  is  returned  to  them  they  have 
safe  in  their  possession  anything  of  an 
incriminatory  nature  which  might  other¬ 
wise  confront  them.  Will  you  investi¬ 
gate  this  concern  with  your  usual 
thoroughness  in  the  interest  of  women 
who  cannot  afford  to  be  fleeced  by  a 
group  of  criminal-minded  men  seeking 
easy  money  ?  z* 

New  Jersey. 

The  Royce  Mfg.  Co.  claim  to  possess  a 
remarkable  piroduct  with  which  it  desires 
to  make  the  millions  of  women  in  the 
country  familiar.  To  do  this,  it  proposes 
to  address  circulars  giving  the  informa¬ 
tion  about  it  to  5,000,000  women.  The 
proposition  is  indefinite,  as  this  woman 
states.  The  suggestion  is  that  $3  per 
thousand  is  the  usual  rate,  but  the  com¬ 
pany  proposes  paying  “in  accordance 
with  the  time  spent  and  the  care  with 
which  you  work.”  It  is  suggested  the 
worker  can  earn  from  $5  to  $15  per  thou¬ 
sand.  The  purpose  evidently  is  not  to 
make  the  offer  clear  until  the  deposit  for 
the  outfit  is  secured.  The  circular  letter 
has  the  “earmarks”  of  the  schemes  to  pay 
the  workers  a  percentage  of  sales  made 
from  the  circulars  sent  out  by  the  in¬ 
dividual.  There  is  110  reason  for  such 
secrecy  and  indefiniteness  if  the  proposi¬ 
tion  is  on  the  square. 


Rochester  housewives  are  learning 
through  bitter  experience  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  invest  their  money  with  strangers 
who  come  to  their  doors  offering  merchan¬ 
dise  which  is  not  delivered.  One  of  the 
numerous  complaints  received  recently  is 
in  regard  to  a  man  claiming  to  represent 
the  Sanitary  Cooking  Utensil  Company 
of  St.  Louis.  He  called  on  several  women 
and  took  deposits  on  a  cooking  set.  The 
merchandise  has  not  been  delivered,  and 
our  St.  Louis  Bureau  informs  us  that 
there  is  no  such  organization  in  that  city. 
--Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau. 

The  cooking  utensil  salesmen  are  get¬ 
ting  to  be  about  as  great  a  menace  to 
country  districts  as  the  “portrait  agents.” 
We  have  many  reports  of  women  being 
fleeced  by  salesmen  in  this  line.  Their 
favorite  plan  is  to  invite  the  women  in 
a  neighborhood  or  town  to  attend  a  “tea” 
which  is  turned  into  a  demonstration  of 
aluminum  ware.  The  result  is  that  many 
women  are  cajoled  into  signing  orders  for 
utensils  before  the  party  is  finished  at 
exorbitant  prices.  Usually  the  goods 
can  be  duplicated  at  any  store  at  half  the 
cost. 


I  have  been  advised  to  write  to  you 
about  some  property,  and  that  you  would 
tell  me  the  truth.  I  got  a  notice  the 
other  day  that  I  had  won  a  $400  piece  of 
land  by  a  card  I  had  signed.  I  paid  a 
$5  deposit  and  on  Sept.  9,  when  we  are  to 
pick  out  the  piece  of  property  we  are 
supposed  to  pay  $43.50.  Would  you  give 
me  all  the  information  you  can  before 
that  time?  The  corporation  is  the  Meister 
Homeland  Corporation,  142  W.  34th  St., 
New  York,  and  the  property  is  at  Garden 
City  Manor,  Addition  No.  2.  The  money 
is  supposed  to  pay  for  lot,  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  company,  searching, .  surveying, 
drawing  of  deed,  notary  public  acknowl¬ 
edgment  and  other  incidental  expenses. 
My  husband  works  hard  for  his  money 
and  he  is  somewhat  in  doubts  about  this. 

New  York.  mbs.  g.  j. 

Here  is  the  same  old  “free  lot”  scheme 
once  more.  Strange  that  such  a  palpable 
fraud  should  fool  anyone,  but  it  does 
many.  Without  knowing  anything  about 
this  lot,  we  are  confident  it  isn’t  worth 
$43.50.  It,  in  all  probability,  isn’t  large 
enough  to  build  on,  so  that  in  order  to 
be  of  any  practical  value  another  lot 


must  be  purchased  at  a  fabulous  price. 
Here  is  the  African  in  the  woodpile ! 

I  wrote  you  here  some  time  ago  as  to 
whether  we  could  make  that  .  Financial 
Forum  come  across  with  some  more  of 
my  money.  I  bought  20  shares  of  the 
stock  they  telephoned  about  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  listed  brokers  wi’ote  me  that  it  was 
only  worth  $15  per  share  instead  of 
$22.25.  If  you  can  do  anything  more  to 
push  these  tricksters  please  do  so. 

Wisconsin.  o.  A.  R. 

We  fear  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  secure 
any  adjustment  from  this  tipster  sheet 
outfit,  of  which  A.  Newton  Plummer  was 
the  moving  spirit.  Recently  the  New  ! 
York  State  Attorney  General's  office  be-  | 
gan  an  investigation  of  the  Financial 
Forum  operations,  with  the  result  that 
the  place  of  business  closed  its  doors  and 
Mr.  Plummer’s  whereabouts  have  not 
been  discovered.  The  case  furnishes  fur¬ 
ther  warnings  to  the  public  against  this 
class  of  financial  “gyps”  usually  operat¬ 
ing  by  long  distance  telephone. 

In  February,  1928,  an  agent  represent¬ 
ing  Sunnyside  Art  Institute,  609  Mutual 
Life  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  induced  me  to 
let  them  have  a  picture  to  enlarge..  In 
April  another  agent  came  with  the  proof, 
and  as  it  was  satisfactory  I  paid  them  the 
required  $3.98,  the  finished  portrait  to 
be  delivered  the  first  of  May.  It  has  not 
been  delivered.  Will  you  see  what  you 
can  do  in  regard  to  the  company,  either 
returning  my  picture  and  $3.98  or  my 
finished  portrait?  Mrs.  w.  e.  b. 

New  York. 

Our  letter  in  this  subscriber’s  behalf 
to  the  Sunnyside  Art  Institute  has  been 
returned  by  the  post  office  with  the  nota¬ 
tion  “moved,  left  no  address.”  It  is  there¬ 
fore  evident  that  the  company  has  disap¬ 
peared.  Once  more  our  advice  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  agents  representing 
so-called  art  or  picture  concerns  is  jus¬ 
tified. 

I  received  the  enclosed  literature  of  R. 
Mendel  &  Co.,  Inc.,  from  New  York. 
Will  you  tell  me  if  it  is  any  good?  If 
not  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  say  a  few 
words  in  Publisher’s  Desk  about  it  as 
there  are  probably  others  receiving  the 
same  offer  as  this.  J.  K.  o. 

New  York. 

The  literature  is  a  very  attractive  invi¬ 
tation  to  join  the  above  organization,  and 
the  party  addressed  is  asked  to  sign  a 
return  card  asking  for  further  informa¬ 
tion.  Invariably  when  the  request  for 
information  is  received  it  is  turned  over 
to  a  strong-arm  salesman  to  call  on  the 
prospect.  Mendel  &  Co.,  we  take  it  from 
the  circular,  is  a  new  enterprise.  There¬ 
fore  there  is  no  basis  for  judging  the 
value  of  the  securities  of  the  company. 
The  stock  salesman  can  no  doubt  spin  a 
most  favorable  yarn  as  to  the  prospects 
of  the  company  and  the  prospects  are 
urged  to  invest  on  this  basis.  Our  advice 
to  our  readers  is  to  avoid  such  proposi¬ 
tions  for  investment  and  to  throw  the 
return  card  in  the  waste  basket.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  with  concerns  sending  out  invi¬ 
tations  in  this  way  shows  that  those  who 
accept  such  invitations  have  later  on  had 
reasons  to  regret  having  done  so. 

In  regard  to  the  trouble  in  New  York 
market,  a  few  days  after  I  wrote  to 
you  about  the  gang  of  fellows  we  had 
police,  also  detectives  there,  and  locked  up 
several  of  them.  Since  then  the  police 
have  told  us  that  we  will  have  no  more 
trouble.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  what 
you  have  done,  not  only  for  me,  but 
others  who  were  having  the  same  trouble. 

New  Jersey.  J.  p.  s. 

•  This  New  Jersey  farmer  wrote  us 
that  he  and  neighbors  who  drove  their 
own  produce  to  the  New  York  market 
were  annoyed  by  a  gang  of  fellows  who 
hang  around  the  market  coercing  the 
farmers  into  employing  them  to  unload 
the  trucks,  charging  from  one  to  two 
cents  a  package.  Some  farmers  refusing 
to  employ  these  men  were  beaten  up, 
their  tires  cut,  and  suffered  other  an¬ 
noyances.  The  R.  N.-Y.  called  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  attention  of  the  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  and  we  were  promised  that 
these  farmers  would  have  full  protection. 
The  promise  has  been  fulfilled,  as  shown 
by  the  above  report. 

Would  you  give  information  regarding 
the  Periodical  Sales  Co.,  1104  S.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.?  Are  they  reliable? 
They  wish  me  to  send  money  in  advance 
for  magazines  which  they  wish  to  sell 
me  at  a  saving  rate.  A.  A.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  had  so  many  complaints  from 
readers  who  subscribe  to  publications 
through  this  class  of  subscription  agents 
that  we  advised  this  subscriber  to  order 
direct  from  the  publisher. 


Send  today 
for  your  free 
copy  of  our 
big  catalog  of 
Lead  clad 
Fence  and 
Roofing.  It 
shows  how  to 
cut  your  fence 
and  roof  costs. 


The  Coating  Makes  Your  Roof 
and  Fence  Lasts 

It’s  the  coating  that  determines  how  long 
your  roof  will  last.  The  minute  the  coating 
disappears  it  is  doomed.  That’s  why  Leadclad 
Roofing  and  Fence  is  protected  from  wear  and 
weather  by  a  heavy  coating  of  PURE  LEAD. 
This  lead  coating  (seven  times  heavier  than  or¬ 
dinary  galvanized)  makes  Leadclad  last  years 
longer. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 

Dept.  2-F  MOUNDSVILLE,  W.  VA. 

Leadclad  fences  make  good  neighbors 


ci°og‘  Ensilage  Cutters 

CUT  your  Silo  Filling  Costs.  Rapid, 
dependable,  trouble-free  perform¬ 
ance.  No  pipe-clogging  1  No  expensive 
delays  1  Over  50,000  users.  A  27-year 
blending  of  perfect  self- feeding,  powerful 
blowing,  uniform  quality  that  spells 
SATISFACTION. 

Lightest  running  cutter 
made.  Slow  speed  suit¬ 
able  for  electric  motors. 
A  size  for  every  power. 

Low  repair  up- 


Hammer-Type 

Feed  Grinders 

KEEP  your  tractor  busy  earning 
winter  profits — with  this 
AMAZING  new  Papec  Grinder.  It 
will  pay  for  itself — will  save  you 
money — will  grind  your  own  feed 
(grains  or  roughage,  any  kind) 
BETTER  and  FASTER 
and  CHEAPER. 


Customers  say  it  exceeds  all 
claims,  “Pays  for  itself  with 
custom  work”.  Marvelous 
grinder  as  to 
Price,  capacity, 
keep.  Attrac-  power  and  fine 

tive  prices.  grinding.” 

Send  for  1928  Cutter  Catalog,  also,  ^ 

Grinder  folder  No.  28.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  today.  v 

Papec  Machine  Co.  ’ 

110  Main  Street 
Shcrtsville,  N.  Y 


w*  The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality  ^ 


T urn  your 
valuable 
corn  crop 
into  silage! 


Save  money 
this  winter 
in  your  feed¬ 
ing! 


copper- content 

ROSSMETAL 

galvanized 

A  Silo  of  lifetime  satisfaction.  No  shrinkage  or 
swelling.  Can  be  increased  in  height.  No  freeze 
troubles.  Easily  erected.  Storm  and  fire-proof. 
Write  today  for  valuable  booklet  Users1  Own 
Words  written  by  250  owners. 

Easy  terms — Buy  now,  pay  later 
Money-making  proposition  for  agents 

ROSS  £"sifo  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

(Established  1850)  651  Warder  St. 

Check  items  you  want,  we  will  send  illustrated 
folders  and  full  information.  Mail  today. 


Silos  □ 

I  | 

fcr-S-i 

Cribs  □ 

j 

Cutters  □  A 

~~~  1  ■ 

§)  Mills  □ 

Brooder  Houses  □  Hog  Houses  □ 


mm\w 

\  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

FtNcI 

'HQ  I  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD'S  BEST  IKON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


CORRUCATED  — PLAIN  — V  CRIMP 

SHINCLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


CIDER  PRESSES 

Modem,  powerful,  com¬ 
plete,  all  sizes;  real 
moneymakers.  Suitable 
for  grape  juice  too.  Also 
filters,  bottle  fillers,  cap¬ 
pers,  pasteurizers,  evap 
orators,  vinegar  gen¬ 
erators,  apple  wa?her3, 
apple  butter  cookers. 
Get  into  a  business  that 
earns  big  profits.  Write 
for  catalog. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
834  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels. 
Write  today  for  complete  catalog. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  York.  Pa. 


?!  ASaw  Fors10^ 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
Humber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  year,’  me. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  lor  50  Year*. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  reauest-INGERSOLD  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prjces, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OF1EK. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Ine. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1M» 

246  Plymouth  Stroot.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FREE  CATALOG  SMS.WM5 

Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers,  also 
Wheels  —  steel 
or  wood — to 
fit  any  run-1 
ning  gear,  oil 
Trailer.  Send* 

for  it  today.  — 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  40  Elm  St.,  QUlney.  W. 


►IPE  SECOND  HAND 

aranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes 
«•  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  pi.Vines 
vour  reauiremems.  also  Boiler  Tubes.  Uew  Fitni>KH- 
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FREE  catalog  shot 

_  vester.  Prases  HI,.  _ 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’fTcLASSICS 

’These  books  have  been  read  with  the  gr 

terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  *r  ,  . 

ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cen  s 
postpaid.  -  * 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden i© 

"  erses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  De  , 
obin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhyme?; 
ime  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimms  Fairy  Ta  , 
uliver's  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  ®  o:  ’ 

lack  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  A 
Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass, 
ndersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


-no  silt— 150  Acre  Poultry  &  Dairy  Farm.  All  level,  high 
I"  productive  soil,  2  sets  of  good  buildings.  Most  beauti¬ 
ful  section  Eastern  Penna.  Poultry  profits  alone  pay  for 
farm  in  t  years.  Price,  *75.00  per  acre.  Easy  terms.  Full 
particulars.  Write  owner.  WM.  SEIDEL,  Washingtanvillc,  Pa. 


Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Farms 

E.  L.  CRONK,  Real  Estate  RED  HOOK,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

OLD  BAGS.  We  p:iy  excellent  prices. 
OWASCO  BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Subscribers’ 

Exchange 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Students  for  Training  School — The 
Chester  Hospital  School  for  Nurses,  accredited 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  offers  a  three-year 
course  in  nursing  to  singre,  young  women,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  35  years.  Educational 
requirements,  one  year  high  school.  Student 
nurses’  uniforms  are  provided  on  admission. 
Text  books  at  cost.  Allowance  for  first  year 
$8  per  month,  second  year  $10  per  month,  third 
year  $12  per  month  with  full  maintenance.  The 
nurses’  home  grounds,  adjacent  to  hospital,  pro¬ 
vides  hygienic  quarters  for  60  nurses.  Graduate 
nurses  receive  from  $42  to  $48  per  week  with 
maintenance.  Applicants,  address  SUPT.,  Ches¬ 
ter  Hospital,  Chester,  Pa. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  ■  on  country  place. 

Address  LEON  SCHANNO,  Milford,  Pike  Co., 
Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman,  single  or 
married,  with  small  family.  ADVERTISER 
4578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  October  1  a  herdsman  for  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys;  the  farm  is  situated  in  east¬ 
ern  New  York;  he  must  understand  doing  A.  R. 
work  and  be  a  good  calf  man  and  not  afraid  to 
work;  state  wages  in  first  letter  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  ability.  ADVERTISER  4590,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  manager  for  large  apple  and 
peach  orchard,  capable  of  taking  entire 
charge;  must  have  best  of  references  as  to  abili¬ 
ty  and  integrity;  state  age,  experience  and  com¬ 
pensation  expected.  ADVERTISER  4597,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  cook  and  baker,  private  family,  no  laun¬ 
dry,  other  maid  kept;  write  salary  expected, 
religion  and  references  for  character  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  4629,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Seamstress,  boys’  school;  one  who 
understands  thoroughly  mending  and  making 
overalls,  shirts,  likes  to  sew;  to  take  charge  of 
class  in  sewing;  salary  $00  per  month,  main¬ 
tenance.  COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOL,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


SINGLE,  middle-aged  man,  to  work  on  dairy 
farm;  board  himself,  room,  heat  and  milk  fur¬ 
nished.  WHITE  FARMS,  L.  S.  White,  Cairo, 
N.  Y. 


MARRIED  or  single  dirt  farmer  wanted;  milk¬ 
ing  and  general  farm  work;  can  use  father 
and  son.  BOX  99,  Towners,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  who  can  furnish  good 
testimonials  for  poultry  farm;  800  layers;  good 
wages  and  percentage  of  profits.  POULTRY- 
MAN,  R.  D.  1,  Mystic,  Conn. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  assist  housekeeper,  good 
home,  splendid  location.  Old  Westbury,  Long 
Island,  12  miles  from  Brooklyn:  give  refer¬ 
ence  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  4650,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Trusty  middle-aged  man  to  batch 
it  with  me  and  work  on  small  poultry  farm 
near  Utica,  N.  Y.;  work  light  this  Winter  and 
will  increase  wage  in  Spring;  permanent  for 
right  man;  state  wage  for  Winter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4651,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Efficient  cook  for  boys’  school,  under 
under  40;  if  married,  husband  carpentering 
and  farm  work;  salary  $80  and  $70  per  month. 
COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  working  for  small  family  in 
Westchester  County;  good  plain,  cook,  reliable, 
neat  and  capable  woman;  home  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  state  age,  religion,  ability  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  4653,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Responsible  farmer-gardener  with 
helpful  wife  for  general  work  on  Connecticut 
place;  must  understand  poultry,  family  cows, 
small  apple  orchard,  be  neat  and  willing  people; 
first-class,  permanent  position  with  advance¬ 
ment;  send  references  and  wages  desired.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4655.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  35  to  45  years  of  age,  white,  no 
children,  for  dairy  farm  near  Plainfield;  man 
to  do  milking  and  take  charge  of  barn;  wife 
to  do  general  housework;  good  wages;  must 
furnish  references.  ADVERTISER  4665,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEAMSTER,  also  man  as  head  sawyer  and  road 
grading  foreman;  permanent;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected,  experience,  etc.  HOLLY  OAK  POINT, 
Bayville,  N.  J.  _ _ _ _ 

WANTED— Single  man,  good  milker,  under¬ 
stands  farm  work;  must  know  how  to  drive 
truck;  $50  per  month,  board  and  room.  FRED 
E.  PARKS,  Mt.  Tabor,  N.  J. _ _ 

MIDDLE-AGED  couple  wanted  for  steady  all- 
year-round  position;  man  as  gardener;  wife, 
general  housework ;  wages,  April  to  October,  $60 
per  month,  balance  of  year,  $35  per  month; 
nicely  furnished  cottage,  fuel,  light  and  food 
included;  when  answering  give  full  particulars 
including  age,  experience,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
4669,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — October  1,  farmer,  married,  for  one- 
man,  diversified  farm.  Central  New  Jersey; 
good  proposition  and  living  conditions  for  ex¬ 
perienced,  hard-working  man;  state  experience 
and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  4689,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Poultryman,  single,  steady,  handy 
with  tools;  $45  to  start;  Leghorn  commercial 
plant.  BOX  235,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  or  couple  as  caretaker; 

Summer  camp,  one  hour  from  New  York;  com¬ 
fortable  home,  six  rooms,  electricity;  part  time 
salary;  work  in  neighborhood  for  handy  man, 
garden  and  poultrv  possibilities.  Apply  COL¬ 
LEGE  SETTLEMENT,  84  First  Street,  New 
York. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  dairyman  for 
grade  A  dairy  and  purebred  Ayrshire  herd, 
on  Maryland  farm,  with  modern  buildings;  must 
be  good  hand  milker  and  careful  worker;  board 
-.'furnished;,, state,  wages  wanted,  ADVERTISER 
46Sl,  cure  Rural ’New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  couple;  woman  do  housework  and  wait 
on  table;  man  handy  man  with  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farm  work  desired;  salary  $85  per  month 
and  board,  including  heat,  light  and  room;  also, 
young  man  to  work  in  dog  kennel;  interesting 
work;  one  understanding  the  care  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals  desired;  salary  $50  and  board;  advance¬ 
ment  if  capable.  Communicate,  DR.  GILMAN, 
Cornell  University  Medical  College,  Shrub  Oak, 
N.  Y.  Phone,  Peekskill  1670. 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children;  man,  farmer 
and  milker;  wife  help  in  house,  no  laundry; 
on  private  place  in  Connecticut;  $100  a  month 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  4676,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Married  farmer  (American  or 
Scotch)  with  knowledge  of  general  farming 
and  stock,  to  manage  and  work  good  farm  in 
Hudson  Valley;  large,  comfortable  house  on 
good  road,  excellent  water;  near  two  villages 
and  city;  steady  position  and  good  wages  to 
right  man;  must  be  honest,  sober  and  reliable; 
answer,  stating  age.  size  of  family  and  quali¬ 
fications.  ADVERTISER  4678,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wanted  for  milk  route  on  Long 
Island;  must  have  chauffeur’s  license  and  can 
drive  Ford  and  gear  shift  car;  early  hours,  1 
A.  M.  ADVERTISER  4684,  care  Rural  NeW- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  single,  for  private  estate;  one  who 
understands  gardening  preferred.  LI.  SHEP¬ 
PARD,  Supt.,  N.  T.  G.  Farm,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple  without  children  for  gen¬ 
tleman’s  farm  in  Connecticut,  preferably 
Scotch  or  Scotch-Irish;  woman  must  be  excel¬ 
lent  cook  and  housekeeper;  man  to  help  in  house, 
do  chores  and  drive  car.  ADVERTISER  4687, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  first-class  farmer,  single,  for  a 
Connecticut  farm;  must  be  eheerful  and  will¬ 
ing,  competent  to  care  for  orchard,  chickens, 
live  stock,  garden  and  large  crops;  permanent 
place  for  right  man;  good  wages  and  quarters. 
ADVERTISER  4688,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  single  herdsman  for  one  of 
the  best  registered  Jersey  herds  in  the  East, 
150  head;  man  who  understands  feeding,  breed¬ 
ing  and  the  handling  of  men;  man  30  years  of 
age  or  older  preferred;  $100  per  month  with 
board  and  room  for  a  starter;  if  interested  write 
at  once  making  arrangements  to  visit  the  place 
and  look  over  the  proposition.  RAY  L.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Mgr.,  New  Centreville,  Pa. 


WANTED  at  once,  honest  and  reliable  single, 
middle-aged  man  with  general  farm  experi¬ 
ence;  2  cows,  2  horses,  chickens;  good  home, 
steady  job,  excellent  opportunity  for  sincere 
man.  P.  O.  BOX  1919,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 


FIREPLACE  Doctor— All  smoky  fireplaces  can 
be  cured  of  that  disease  if  the  right  doctor  is 
called;  over  30  years’  experience,  my  work 
guarantees  itself.  JOHN  C.  ELFRING,  214-21 
35th  Ave.,  Bayside,  N.  Y.  Tel.  1898J. 


WANTED  by  American,  healthy,  34  years,  no 
tobacco,  drink  or  profanity;  year  around  posi¬ 
tion  with  school,  hunting  club  or  small  farmer; 
good  with  cows,  horses,  chickens,  lawns  or  gar¬ 
den  work;  only  best  of  home  considered;  farm 
born  and  raised;  distance  from  town  no  ob¬ 
ject;  available  at  once.  ADVERTISER  4666, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wants  steady  work  on  farm  or 
as  caretaker;  experienced  in  dairy  and  truck 
farming;  can  furnish  references.  Write,  Care 
of  MRS.  SMALLEY,  R.  F.  D.,  West  Cheshire, 
Conn. 


POSITION  Wanted — Working  superintendent,  es¬ 
tate  or  institution;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4603,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced  in  all  branches, 
capable  of  managing  any  sized  plant.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4614,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  desires  position  where 
ability  and  results  are  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
4615,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  want  position,  58  years  old,  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  home,  where  honesty  and 
willingness  is  appreciated;  man,  gardener,  poul¬ 
try;  wife  as  cook  or  housework;  permanent  only; 
references.  ADVERTISER  4635,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  wishes  position  com¬ 
mercial  or  private;  25  years’  experience,  un¬ 
derstand  thoroughly  hatching,  rearing  and  care 
of  layers;  also  well  acquainted  with  hatching 
and  rearing  of  wild  fowl.  R.  C.  HEMPEL,  Box 
104,  Trenton  Jet.,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Gardenersliip,  greenhouse,  estate, 
separate  or  combined  as  one  unit;  important 
proposition  only;  prominent  references  on  ef¬ 
ficiencies  and  integrity.  ADVERTISER  4644, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEEP  or  sheep,  cattle  and  hogs;  would  ac¬ 
cept  management  of  breeding  establishment, 
but  would  prefer  to  build  up  farm  and  live  stock 
where  best  results  are  desired:  highest  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4643,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  manager  of  large  successful 
plant,  produced  11  cents  on  every  invested 
dollar  yearly  for  10  years,  desires  immediate 
position;  married,  childless;  if  you  want  real 
results  write  me;  references  exchanged.  ROBT. 
WESTFIELD,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


JOB  wanted  by  experienced  general  farmer, 
married;  can  produce  grade  A  milk,  business 
ability;  references;  state  wages.  BOX  703, 
Attleboro,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN,  41,  married,  American,  life  ex¬ 
perience;  references.  BOGERT,  485  Bush- 
wick  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  qualified  farm  man¬ 
ager,  long  experience;  executive,  practical 
ability;  contemplates  changing.  ADVERTISER 
4648,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  growing,  efficient  poultry 
farm,  with  intent  to  purchase  an  interest;  ex¬ 
perienced.  ADVERTISER  4668,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  on  small  gentleman’s  place, 
24  years  in  last  position;  references  from  em¬ 
ployer;  take  charge  house,  chickens  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  jobs.  O.  J.  NELSON,  Locust  Valley, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  Wanted — Working  superintendent, 

married;  experienced  all  branches;  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  4649,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  caretaker  on  estate; 

married,  American;  experienced  in  farming, 
gardening,  lawns,  etc.;  A  No.  1  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4652,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  chauffeur  on  farm  or  estate;  un¬ 
derstands  engineering,  repairing;  willing  to 
do  other  work  around  the  place.  BAYER,  3478 
Third  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


EXPERT  poultryman,  pheasants,  turkeys,  etc.; 

married;  wishes  position.  ADVERTISER  4656, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wants  position,  farm  work,  poul 
try  preferred;  experienced,  references.  AD 
VERTISER  4659,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER — Position  wanted  as  caretaker  of 
a  country  estate,  preferably  unoccupied;  by 
a  middle-aged  married  American;  A-l  references 
both  oral  and  written;  good  poultryman;  30 
years’  experience.  ADVERTISER  4658,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER — Single,  age  27,  German,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  experienced  on  cows,  horses,  pigs,  poul¬ 
try,  farm  crops,  etc. ;  please  state  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  4661,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

• 


POSITION  wanted,  couple  to  work  on  estate  or 
farm  manager;  best  reference;  ready  Novem¬ 
ber  10;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  4663,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  single,  middle-aged,  experienced 
all  work,  handy,  reliable;  no  liquor  or  to¬ 
bacco;  45  years  in  last  place.  ADVERTISER 
4664,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  23,  wishes  position  in  rural 
school;  two  years’  experience;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4667,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER  seeks  permanent  position;  9  years’ 
private  estate  experience;  married,  one  child; 
A-l  references.  MATTHEW  A.  WOYCIK,  R. 
F.  D.,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  American  wishes  position  on  poultry 
farm.  ADVERTISER  4662,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  Swiss  couple  wishes  to  work  a  modern 
dairy  farm  (not  over  100  acres),  in  Western 
New  York  on  cash  basis;  necessary  machinery 
must  be  on  hand;  house  with  furniture  pre¬ 
ferred;  state  salary  in  first  letter.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4670,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  American,  married,  small  family, 
familiar  attending  roads,  shrubbery;  can  drive 
car;  near  school  preferred;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4671,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  on  dairy  or 
poultry  farm  or  estate;  married,  one  child; 
4  years’  practical  experience;  references;  hon¬ 
est,  white,  Protestant;  can  handle  men;  no 
boarders.  ADVERTISER  4673,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


REFINED  married  herdsman-dairyman;  sani¬ 
tary;  four  children.  ADVERTISER  4677,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  estate  as  caretaker  or 
gardener;  understands  care  lawns,  shrubs, 
flowers,  trees,  vegetable  garden,  live  stock,  heat¬ 
ing  plants,  by  a  man  of  40;  steady  and  reliable; 
can  furnish  reference.  JOHN  H.  LITCH,  Box 
90A,  Orange,  Conn. 


POSITION  wanted,  working  manager,  farm  or 
estate;  experienced  all  branches;  make  own 
repairs;  married;  at  present  employed.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4679,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  caretaker,  gardener,  poultry- 
man;  handy  with  tools;  married;  references 
present  employer.  ADVERTISER  4680,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM-RAISED,  refined  young  man,  28,  open 
for  any  position  on  gentleman’s  place!  first- 
class  teamster,  herdsman  and  dairyman;  steady, 
reliable,  sober.  ADVERTISER  4682,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  dairyman  or  poultryman 
on  gentleman’s  place;  thoroughly  experienced, 
all  round  man  in  each  department;  single,  age 
44;  state  wages  with  or  without  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4091,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman,  German,  wants  to  run  boarding¬ 
house  for  the  help  on  estate  or  large  farm; 
good  references.  MRS.  M.  SEMPER,  354  Cary 
Ave.,  West  New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  farm  manager  seeks  position  on 
up-to-date  place,  where  results  count;  am 
first-class  ctock  and  dairyman;  interested  in 
registered  cattle;  prefer  Guernseys;  would  con¬ 
sider  share  proposition;  near  good  market;  New 
Jersey  or  Connecticut  preferred;  married,  no 
tobacco  or  booze;  good  references;  state  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  4690,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GERMAN  man  and  wife  want  permanent  posi¬ 
tion,  both  neat  and  reliable;  one  year  in  the 
United  States;  man,  general  gardener;  wife 
will  assist  in  kitchen  and  housework.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4675,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  ; 


WANTED — Large  dairy  farm,  stocked,  equipped 
at  rental,  or  would  take  important.  superin¬ 
tendency;  references  on  efficiency  and  integrity. 
ADVERTISER  4461,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Countyhouse  or  small  farm,  well- 
built  house,  good  water,  beautiful  views  in 
mountain  section;  not  over  4  hours  from  New 
York;  state  price  and  full  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4513,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHENANDOAH  Valley  farm  for  sale,  135  acres 
of  good  soil.  FRED  C.  DIDAWICK,  Edinburg, 

Va. 


FARM,  206  acres;  purebred  Holstein  cattle, 
Lakenvelder  hens,  Poland  China  hogs;  build¬ 
ings  rebuilt,  painted,  with  cement,  cork  brick, 
floors;  milking  machine,  separator,  farm  imple¬ 
ments;  team,  75  tons  hay.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cin- 
cinnatus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  in  South  or  Central  Jersey,  a 
poultry  farm,  about  10  acres,  with  stock; 
reasonably  priced.  ADVERTISER  4605,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  bargain,  50  acres,  equipped  and  stocked, 
growing  crops,  20-acre  woodlot,  8-room  painted 
house  in  excellent  condition,  water  and  sink  in 
house;  furniture;  shade  and  fruit  trees;  par¬ 
ticularly  pleasing  home  site,  paved  roads  al¬ 
ready  being  constructed  will  pass  close  to  or  on 
property;  buildings  alone  worth  present  cash 
price  of  $4,000  for  quick  sale  on  account  of  old 
age;  full  particulars,  A.  ZOLLNER,  Owner,  R. 
D.  1,  Delmar,  Del. 


A  50-ACRE  farm  with  buildings  and  imple¬ 
ments;  only  short  drive  to  city;  for  sale  or 
rent.  ADVERTISER  4624,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BARGAIN,  12-acre  poultry  farm-boarding  house, 
9  rooms;  good  condition;  fruit;  particulars. 
WM.  C.  MeEWAN,  R.  F.  D.,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


PRIVATE  country  club,  successful,  unlimited 
opportunity  for  development.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4623,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 8-room  modern  bungalow,  hardwood 
floors,  water,  bathroom  and  lavatory,  central 
heat,  acetylene  light;  nearest  neighbor  one-third 
mile  in  one  direction,  two  miles  in  any  other; 
hunting,  fishing;  all  out  of  doors  to  live  in. 
JAMES  P.  LONG,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — An  old  established  milk  route,  fully 
equipped,  cows  and  all  other  equipment;  100 
acres,  tractor  worked,  good  buildings;  all  in 
incorporated  village,  railroad,  churches,  voca¬ 
tional  high  school;  reason  for  selling,  have 
passed  my  three  score  and  ten.  ADVERTISER 
4645,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  a  small  place,  10 
or  15  acres,  near  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  ideal 
village  home,  good  location,  on  State  road;  elec¬ 
tric  and  telephone  lines;  1  acre,  9-room  house, 
good  water,  barn,  shop.  Summer  house,  fruit, 
plenty  shade;  for  further  particulars  write 
ADVERTISER  4646,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ON  THE  HUDSON,  3-mile  river  view,  village 
improvements;  9-room  house,  garage,  fruit; 
bargain;  4  acres.  BOX  146,  New  Baltimore, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Del-Mar-Va  poultry  farm,  300 
acres;  2,500  ready  to  lay  pullets;  lights,  wa¬ 
ter,  all  supplies  including  feed  and  crops;  es¬ 
timated  $2,000  worth  of  saw  timber  and  about 
$2,000  worth  of  firewood  now  ready  to  cut;  no 
infection  on  range;  gross  income  1927,  $11,500, 
labor  income  $5,500;  auto  included;  2  miles  from 
station,  1  mile  stone  road;  price  $16,000,  half 
cash,  balance  on  terms  to  suit  purchaser.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4647,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WONDERFUL  bargain,  2-acre  bungalow  lots, 
150  by  580  ft.,  only  $500,  $100  cash;  by  vil¬ 
lage  water  front,  handy  New  York  City.  BOX 
41,  Highview,  N.  Y. 


BUNGALOW  camps  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun¬ 
tains,  all  year  location  for  health  and  out¬ 
door  hobbies;  for  rent  or  lumber  to  build  your 
own  cabin;  easy  payments  or  exchange  for  work 
or  owner’s  plantation;  typical  mountaineer 
neighbors,  no  town.  LONE  PINE  LODGE, 
Meadows  of  Dan,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE — Five-acre  farm,  house,'  barn  and 
outbuildings;  near  churches,  school  and  stores; 
100  miles  from  New  York;  write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  BOX  316,  Chester,  Conn. 


112  ACRES,  dairy-poultry,  State  road,  Amherst 
College  one  mile;  modern  buildings,  fully 
equipped,  tractor,  hay;  $12,000,  $2,000  cash. 

DARNLEY,  75  Buckingham  St.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


RESPONSIBLE  party  wants  to  rent  farm  on 
improved  road.  ADVERTISER  4654,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ANYWHERE,  will  buy  on  easy  terms,  farm 
equipped  for  poultry  and  truck  gardening; 
near  market;  mail  complete  details.  FRED 
KAMFORD,  295  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  Jersey  poultry  farm,  electric  light,  run¬ 
ning  water;  fully  equipped  with  stock;  $1,500 
cash,  price  $4,000.  ADVERTISER  4657,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


■WANTED — Stocked,  equipped  dairy  or  sheep 
farm;  would  buy  on  one-half  of  income  or 
milk  checks;  experienced  farmer.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4660,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm,  100  acres,  Gardiner, 
N.  Y. ;  productive  land;  $25  per  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4672,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VERMONT  dairy  farm,  200  acres,  stock  barns, 
silo,  henhouse,  garage,  smooth  fertile  -fields; 
running  water,  electric  lights;  large  maple  or¬ 
chard  equipped;  stock  and  tools;  $7,000,  half 
down.  G.  B.  FULTON,  Irasburg,  Vt. 


WANT  to  rent  equipped  poultry  farm,  capacity 
2-3,000  hens,  without  live  stock,  anywhere 
within  50  miles  of  New  York;  owner  can  be 
supplied  with  farm  products  for  wholesale  price 
if  desired.  ADVERTISER  4683,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  40-acre  farm,  good  dwelling, 
water,  wood,  stock,  tools;  land,  no  stones; 
have  lot  situated  close  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4685,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  or  chicken  farm  of  133  acres, 
all  barns  in  good  condition,  13-room  brick 
house;  one  mile  from  Flemington;  1  cow,  1 
heifer,  2  horses,  600  laying  hens,  all  farming 
tools  with  tractor,  all  this  year’s  crops  includ¬ 
ed  in  this  price;  $15,000,  $6,250  mortgage,  bal¬ 
ance  cash.  ADVERTISER  4686,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Stock  farm,  350  acres,  large  area 
fenced  for  sheep;  good  buildings,  well  wa¬ 
tered,  excellent  pasture;  near  improved  roads; 
price  low.  ADVERTISER  4674,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Crop  of  very  fine  orchards,  bearing 
large  apples,  early  and  late.  H.  M.  FIEDLER, 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.  Yorktown  178. 


1  NO.  34  Buckeye,  12,096-egg  capacity;  equipped 
for  electric  or  oil  heat;  good  hatches;  $1,100 
cash.  DANIELS’  POULTRY  FARM,  South  New 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 


NEW  crop  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.20;  two, 
$2.10,  delivered  third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  $7.20; 
comb  honey,  $5.50  and  $5  per  24  sections,  here. 
EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEW’S  HONEY’’ — Fine  white  clover,  5  lbs., 
$1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2,  delivered  in  third  zone; 
60  lbs.,  $6.60  here;  prices  on  request  for  larger 
amounts;  amber  and  buckwheat  honey.  L.  A. 
DEPEW,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Apples,  pears  and  grapes,  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail.  Write  RAY  CARLSON,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Graduate  nurse  living  on  farm 
wishes  board  elderly  people,  October  1;  set 
good  table;  furnace,  bathrooms,  carbide  lights, 
radio;  adult  family.  ADVERTISER  4620,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  children  boarded,  nurses  care,  good 
home.  Write  MRS.  L.  LENNINGTON,  R.  D. 
5,  Newton,  N.  J. 


FIVE-POUND  pail  superb,  pure  clover  honey, 
sent  postpaid  for  $1.25;  none  finer;  6  pails,  $6. 
HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  dark 
in  color,  but  the  pure  article;  $2.10  gallon,  not 
prepaid.  D.  B.  HATCH,  R.  2,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


HEN  manure,  dry,  contains  some  fine  straw, 
45c  per  two-bushel  sack,  l’.o.b.  station. 
HARRY  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Best  white,  60  lbs,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$6;  24  sections  white  comb,  $5;  dark,  $4;  not 
prepaid;  10  lbs.  extracted,  $2  prepaid;  chunk 
comb,  $2.25.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $7.20;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within  3d  zone,  $2; 
buckwheat,  $1.75;  also  2y3  and  5-lb.  pails;  write 
for  prices.  RAY  C:  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


Heats  8  Rooms 


at  about  the 


Cost  Of  One  / 


*‘My  8  room  house  has  7  windows  on  the  northwest  side 
downstairs,  so  it  takes  SOME  heat!  The  Bulldog  doesn’t  bum 
very  much  more  coal  than  my  old  stove  used  to,  and  it  heats 


the  whole  house,  where  my  stove  would  heat  only  the  one 
room  it  was  in.”— Ernest  H.  Marzoli,  72  South  Street,  Mil¬ 
ford,  N.  H. 


3  Tons  Heats  8  Rooms 

“My  furnace  has  been  in  use  for  3  years  and  our  eight  room 
house  is  always  warm,  including  floors.  I  used  3  tons  of 
hard  coal  last  winter  to  heat  our  eight  room  house.  You 
can  use  anything  that  will  bum  in  the  Bulldog.  We  often 
warm  and  remove  the  dampness  during  a  stormy  period  in 
summer  with  waste  paper.” 

— Lester  F.  Coons,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


Cuts  Coal  Bills  in  Half! 

“I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  seven-room  house  before  I 
got  the  Bulldog  and  our  house  was  always  cold.  With  the 
Bulldog  it  only  takes  half  as  much  coal  and  we  had  weather 
below  zero,  and  the  house  was  nice  and  warm  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  we  got  up.” 

Jess.  T.  Conrad, 

1211 W.  Arch  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 


No  Money  Down! 


UHMMniUMIIUWWniUM 

Bulldog  Furnace  Co.  [  Sole  Distributors^ 

19th  Street  and  California  Avenue,  Dept.  90*76  Chicago,  Ill. 

Canadian  Address:  no  Princess  St..  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  your  free 
catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog  Furnaee. 

( Print  Name  and  Address  Plainly)  Have  you  a  basement?  j=j 


“Heats  as  Good  as  Ever!” 

In  regard  to  our  Bulldog  Furnace:  Our  furnace  has  been  in 
use  6  years  and  it  heats  as  good  as  ever. 

— Arthur  Cloepfil,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Rock  Port,  Mo. 

Fuel  Saved  Pays  for  Furnace 

“This  is  the  second  winter  I  have  used  the  Bulldog  and  the 
savings  in  my  coal  bills  have  paid  for  my  furnace.” 

— Milton  E.  Spain,  Casey,  la. 

Small  Monthly  Payments—Installed 
Almost  as  Easily  as  a  Cook  Stove! 

The  Bulldog  comes  completely  erected  and  is  sent  for  free  inspection.  Then,  if  satisfied,  you 
make  only  small- monthly  payments  at  our  remarkably  low  price.  DON’T  put  up  with  old 
fashioned  stoves  or  some  worn  out  furnace,  when  you  can  so  EASILY  have  the  greatest  fuel  saver 
made.  Factory  connections  both  East  and  West  and  we  ship  from  thenearest point.  Write  nowl 

Write  tor  FREE  Book  Today 

While  this  Special  Offer  Lasts! 


Name 


Address  - 


sive  oblong  fire-pot  is  not  only  ideal  for  coal,  but  en¬ 
ables  you  to  keep  a  wood  fire  over  night.  Remember 
— the  Bulldog  is  sent  for  free  inspection.  Then  spiall 
monthly  payments  at  an  amazingly  low  price!  bend 
for  Free  Book  TODAY! 

BULLDOG  FURNACE  CO..  SSE  j “d-CaI^,a  AS- 


Learn  how  to  have  all  the  heat  you  want — where  you 
want  it— and  save  money !  Remember  the  Bulldog  is 
different — and  better  !  Complete  combustion  of  gases 
saves  25%  of  your  fuel  bill.  Exclusive  Gable -Top 
Radiator  receives  all  the  direct  rays  of  the  fire.  Exclu- 


'•y  Sole  Distributors  j  Dept.  90*76  Chicago,  Ill* 
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“We  G  row  Our  Own  Supplies” 


NARROW  strip  of  highway,  18  feet 
wide,  has  done  much  towards  chang¬ 
ing  the  agriculture  of  an  entire  sec¬ 
tion  through  Central  New  York.  A 
State  road  has  been  the  means  for 
the  development  of  a  new  industry, 
and  strange  to  relate,  it  has  caused 
many  tillers  of  the  soil  to  return  to 
a  system  of  farming  used  by  our  forefathers. 

On  grandfathers  farm  it  was  a  proud  boast  that 
“nearly  everything  used  >vas  grown  on  the  farm.” 
Each  Fall  a  cow  was  killed  and  the  quarters  were 
preserved  for  use  during  the  Winter.  There  were 
always  a  number  of  pigs,  a  flock  of  sheep,  plenty  of 
chickens  and  ducks,  and  vegetables 
both  dried  and  canned.  In  sand  in  the 
cellar  root  crops  were  stored,  and  in 
the  dry  room  over  the  kitchen  were 
pumpkins  and  squash  and  onions.  But¬ 
ter  was  made  as  well  as  cheese,  and 
the  shelves  in  the  pantry  were  piled 
high  with  preserves.  The  farmhouse 
on  the  hill  overlooking  the  highway 
was  a  veritable  storehouse. 

As  years  passed  on  and  grandfather 
relinquished  the  care  of  the  farm  to  the 
next  generation  a  change  took  place. 

The  half-acre  garden  became  smaller 
and  smaller.  The  reason  given  was 
that  the  help  couldn’t  be  spared  from 
planting  and  cultivating  the  field  crops, 
and  later  from  the  hay  and  grain  har¬ 
vest. 

The'  time  came  when  the  sheep  dis¬ 
appeared  and  then  the  pigs  and  the 
flock  of  hens  grew  smaller  and  smaller. 

Plenty  of  money  was  realized  from 
grain  and  cabbage  and  hay,  and  it 
seemed  easier  to  “buy  a  side  of  pork” 
or  a  “quarter  of  beef”  than  to  grow 
the  product  as  of  old. 

Today  a  third  generation  resides  on 
the  farm.  The  dirt  roads  have  been 
replaced  with  macadam  and  concrete, 
and  it  takes  seven  minutes  to  drive  the 
car  to  the  village  when  a  generation 
ago  the  trip  seemed  a  “journey.”  A 
load  of  groceries  secured  not  so  long 
ago  at  one  of  the  village  stores  in¬ 
cluded  bread,  butter,  cheese,  potatoes, 
celery,  lettuce,  canned  corn  and  canned 
beans,  all  products  that  grandfather 
“raised”  on  the  farm. 

It  was  just  three  years  ago  that  a 
new  concrete  road  was  built  past  the 
farm  and  a  wonderful  change  has 
taken  place  since  that  time.  There  is 
an  old  axiom  that  “the  farther  away 
the  market  is,  the  less  the  producer 
receives  for  his  crop.”  Grandfather  got 
full  value  on  many  of  his  farm  crops 
because  they  were  used  directly  on  the 
farm.  Grandson  figured  he  received 
about  30  cents  on  the  dollar,  for  his  re¬ 
turns  had  to  be  divided  among  the  rail¬ 
road  men,  the  commission  men,  the 
wholesalers  and  retailers,  and  restaur¬ 
ant  keepers  in  the  city  where  the  cash 
crops  were  usually  sold. 

IV hen  the  new  State  road  was  com¬ 
pleted  it  seemed  as  if  the  least  possible 
return  was  being  made  to  the  man  who 
grew  the  crops.  “How  can  we  get 
nearer  our  market?”  asked  grandson 
one  day,  and  it  happened  to  be  one  of 
the  days  when  the  tourist  traffic  was 
reaching  its  height.  Cars  were  whiz¬ 
zing  by,  and  many  travelers  looked 
with  interest  at  the  comfortable  home 
on  the  knoll  shaded  by  elms-  and 
maples. 

Grandson  was  a  thinker,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  saw  a  potential 
market  in  the  hundreds  of  cars  pass¬ 
ing  the  farm  daily.  Talking  the  mat¬ 
ter  over  with  the  “chief  of  the  house¬ 
keeping  department”  they  both  agreed 
that  the  farm  could  grow  things  the 
tourist  needed  just  the  same  as  all  of 
grandfather’s  wants  used  to  be  sup¬ 
plied.  “And  we  can  get  the  full  retail 
price,”  they  both  concluded. 

“We’ll  try  it  next  year,”  said  grand¬ 
son.  “We’ll  have  a  tourist’s  home  and 
we’ll  grow  everything  possible  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  food.  I  believe  a  tourist 


mouth,”  “Pancakes  and  homemade  sausage,” — these 
were  just  a  few  of  the  passing  expressions  used 
when  travellers  told  of  the  farm  home  that  was  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Grandson  is  happy  and  prosperous.  For  two  sea¬ 
sons  the  tourists  have  trodden  the  path  to  the  door 
of  Maple  Knoll,  partaken  of  its  hospitality  and 
passed  on  along  the  gleaming  highway.  The  farm 
lias  a  diversity  of  crops.  Butter  is  again  produced 
at  home.  Pigs  are  in  the  orchard  and  the  sweet 
corn  is  just  “in  the  milk”  over  in  the  half  acre 
garden. 

Grandfather  would  smile  with  contentment  were 
he  able  to  look  over  the  green  acres,  for  Maple  Knoll 


feS  falling 


Panorama  of  the  Big  Curve  at  Cherry  Valley.  Who  wouldn't  stop  at 
farmhouse  along  this  highway  for  a  home-cooked  dinner?  Fig. 


the  farm  homes  were  deserted  and  buildin 
into  disrepair. 

Today  the  homes  are  occupied,  the  buildings  paint¬ 
ed  and  “Tourists  with  bath”  signs  stand  at  the  road¬ 
side.  Gardens  flourish  as  well  as  flocks  and  herds 
The  answer  is  simple.  The  tourist  has  brought 
new  money  to  the  section  and  a  new  industry  lias  de¬ 
veloped,  that  of  “catering  to  tourists.”  This  new 
industry  has  grown  tremendously.  An  organization 
has  been  developed  to  advertise  this  particular 
region  and  tell  the  tourists  of  the  country  about  the 
beauty  spots  and  historical  points  of  interest. 

A  traflic  count  taken  the  first  Saturday  in  August 
shows  the  results  obtained.  Three  years  ago  there 
were  no  tourists,  as  the  route  had  not 
been  opened.  Last  season  during  a 
12-hour  period  there  were  3,630  cars 
passing  a  given  point,  and  the  count 
this  season  showed  5,630  cars,  a  gain  of 
2,000  a  day  over  last  year.  Of  this 
number  about  a  thousand  cars  were 
from  out-of-the-State.  The  Cherry  Val¬ 
ley  Turnpike  Association  is  doing  more 
than  bringing  tourists  to  Central  New 
York.  It  is  doing  its  best  to  keep  the 
ribbon  of  concrete  from  obnoxious 
signs.  A  movement  was  started  a  year 
ago  to  educate  the  residents  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  regarding  the  use  of  billboards 
and  signs,  and  the  campaign  has  borne 
fruit.  What  signs  appear  are  neat  and 
have  a  good  appearance.  However,  the 
route  is  nearly  free  from  the  great 
eyesores  appearing  on  most  highways. 

The  formation  of  the  Cherry  Valley 
Turnpike  Association  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  securing  the  co-operation  of 
villagers  and  farmers  residing  along 
the  135-mile  route.  The  contact  at 
meetings  has  brought  a  closer  relation¬ 
ship  between  farmer  and  villager,  and 
now  it  is  suggested  that  the  residents 
of  the  region  have  “one  big  picnic”  to 
get  really  acquainted.  This  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  annual  meeting  in  September. 

The  turnpike  residents  have  solved 
the  mystery  of  the  tourist  wants.  This 
new  industry  has  been  developed  by 
giving  the  traveler  “home  cooking  and 
stuff  raised  on  the  farm.” 

It’s  our  opinion  that  the  combination 
will  work  anywhere.  t.  t.  j. 
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The  Better  Strawberry 


Strawberries 

quality.  Those 


L l most  as  Straight  as  the  Crow  Flies  the  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike  Traverses  the 
Dairy  Section  of  Central  Neio  York.  Fig.  536 


would  appreciate  home 
home-grown  products.” 


cooking  and 


Grandson  began  his  experiment  the 


The  Farms  Shown  in  the  Distance  Were  Practically  Abandoned  When  This  Route 

Was  Built.  Fig.  537 


next  Spring.  A  great  garden,  like 
grandfather  used  to  have,  was  planted.  There  was 
a  great  flock  of  “broilers”  by  the  time  the  tourist 
season  opened,  and  before  the  Summer  was  half  over, 
the  farm  appeared,  in  one  way  at  least,  to  have 
dropped  back  a  generation  or  so. 

“We  grow  our  own  supplies,”  became  the  slogan 
and  “home  cooking”  the  watchword.  Tourists 
stopped  on  their  tours  across  the  country.  The  same 
tourists  stopped  on  their  return  trips.  They  told 
their  brother  tourists  of  the  “farm  home  with  real 
farm  things  to  eat”  and  not  a  day  passed  but  “Maple 
Knoll”  had  guests  from  some  part  of  the  country  in¬ 
tent  on  partaking  of  home  cooking. 

“Real  cream  for  coffee,”  “Home-made  apple  pies,” 
“These  new  fried  cakes  that  just  melt  in  your 


farm  is  again  producing  “nearly  everything  used  on 
the  farm.” 

This  is  the  story  of  a  single  farm  on  a  great  trans¬ 
continental  highway.  The  building  of  these  hard¬ 
surfaced  roads  has  meant  much  to  the  regions  they 
traverse.  The  United  States  Route  20  across  New 
York  State  as  an  instance.  This  highway  extends 
across  the  Empire  State  from  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie  to  Albany,  without  passing  through  a  single 
large  city  except  Syracuse.  The  135-mile  strip  be¬ 
tween  Syracuse  and  Albany  is  almost  as  straight 
as  the  crow  flies.  Up  hill  and  down  dale  the  nar¬ 
row  ribbon  of  macadam  and  concrete  traverses  a 
great  dairy  section. 

In  some  sections  the  land  was  being  abandoned, 


vary  much  in 
which  come  from 
the  far  South  in  early  season  which  we 
buy  at  exorbitant  figures  may  well  be 
credited  with  much  of  the  disfavor  this 
fruit  receives  from  people  who  have 
been  made  sick.  And  of  the  local  out¬ 
put,  much  fruit  marketed  is  inferior 
because  unwisely  planted.  Where  long 
distance  carriage  does  not  enter  into 
the  question,  demanding  first  of  all 
firmness  rather  than  edible  quality,  va¬ 
rieties  should  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  delicious  character. 

My  earliest  knowledge  of  cultivated 
strawberries  was  of  the  old-time 
Crescent,  a  very  prolific  yielder  of  sour 
berries,  vines  small  but  adapted  to 
rough  conditions,  covering  the  ground 
with  runners  even  if  planted  six  feet 
apart  each  way.  These  were  an  im¬ 
perfect  flowering  sort,  generally  plant¬ 
ed  with  the  Wilson  as  fertilizer, 
which  was  also  a  sour  berry  as  usually 
harvested,  but  of  supreme  flavor  if 
permitted  to  stay  upon  the  vines  a 
week  later.  Some  years  after  the  Wil¬ 
son  had  been  generally  discarded,  I  in¬ 
quired  of  an  old  grower  which  straw¬ 
berry  he  regarded  as  the  best  in  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  sorts  he  had  grown.  He  re¬ 
plied,  “The  old  Wilson,  when  fully 
xupe.” 

In  discussing  character  in  strawber¬ 
ries,  we  must  bear  in  mind  two  dis¬ 
tinct  classes,  considering  whether  in¬ 
tended  for  dessert  in  raw  state  or  for 
canning.  The  berry  for  canning  must 
be  somewhat  acid,  also  possess  the 
quality  of  retaining  flavor,  firmness 
and  color  when  cooked.  Of  this  class 
is  the  old  Wilson.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  today  a  lineal  descendant  of 
it  in  the  Early  Ozark,  much  like  its  ancestor  in  gen¬ 
eral  character,  but  much  larger  size,  and  among  the 
earliest  to  ripen.  A  male  child  of  the  Wilson  was 
crossed  upon  the  Aroma  to  produce  this  variety,  and 
the  fact  that  it  so  nearly  perpetuates  the  old  Wil¬ 
son  in  general  quality  is  an  interesting  instance  of 
inheritance  of  character  recessive  through  several 
generations.  I  am  going  to  extol  the  Ozark  as 
unique  in  its  position,  of  a  berry  which  combines 
earliness  with  excellence  as  a  canner.  Furthermore, 
I  am  going  to  stress  the  fact  that  the  best  sales 
market  is  for  berries  to  be  canned,  as  calling  for  a 
large  quantity  at  one  delivery. 

The  Ozark,  like  all  extra-early  things,  calls  for 
unusual  fertility  of  soil.  If  this  cannot  be  had,  bet- 
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ter  not  attempt  to  grow  it.  It  is  a  slow  plant-maker ; 
the  runners  often  being  but  an  inch  or  so  in  length. 
But  given  proper  treatment,  it  will  yield  satisfactory 
crops.  The  housekeeper  who  has  once  known  its 
excellence  as  a  canner  will  always  want  it.  This 
discussion  applies  to  the  grower  with  a  home  market, 
who  personally  knows  his  customers.  The  grower 
for  wholesale  has  not  to  consider  the  matter  of 
quality  in  fruit,  as  appearance,  not  quality,  is  the 
criterion  of  the  general  buying  public.  The  Ozark, 
immediately  following  the  inferior  shipments  from 
the  South,  will  be  warmly  welcomed  as  a  dessert 
sort  provided  it  is  well  ripened.  Like  the  old  Wilson 
it  reddens  long  before  it  has  reached  its  prime 
dessert  ripeness. 

How  many  sorts  the  grower  needs  to  plant  in 
order  to  have  a  ripening  succession  of  berries  is  an 
important  matter.  I  do  not  know  whether  an  extra 
sort  is  needed  to  fill  in  between  the  Ozark  and  my 
one  personal  favorite  for  dessert,  but  the  Marshall 
when  it  comes  in  is  so  high  in  all  points  of  excellence 
that  it  admits  of  no  competitor.  Some  years  ago  the 
late  Mr.  Collingwood  characterized  the  Marshall  as 
the  choicest  of  varieties.  I  regret  that  I  had  never 
grown  this  sort  previous  to  coming  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  But  an  experience  of  several  years  with  it 
in  this  location,  with  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  grown  here  for  market,  convinces  me  of  its 
general  adaptability  as  a  variety  where  size  and 
delicious  character  figure  in  the  choice.  The  Mar¬ 
shall  is  peculiar  in  its  long  season  of  ripening.  Its 
blossoms  developing  at  the  time  of  the  first  ripening 
will  several  weeks  later  make  berries  remarkably 
large  for  the  last  ones. 

The  matter  of  size  in  strawberries  must  not  be 
overlooked.  I  presume  few  people  realiz,e  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  filling  capacity  of  medium-sized  berries 
as  compared  with  large  ones.  Would  you  say  that 
a  half-inch  berry  is  half  as  large  as  one  an  inch  in 
diameter?  A  wrong  guess.  It  is  eight  times  as 
large.  The  rule  for  spherical  shaped 
bodies  is  the  same  as  for  cubes.  As  it 
takes  eight  half-inch  dice  to  fill  a  cubic 
inch  of  space,  just  so  it  takes  eight 
half-inch  berries  to  match  an  inch 
berry.  This  truth  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  grower.  The  selection  of 
size  as  well  as  other  characters  in  the 
fruit  is  of  no  less  importance  than  the 
method  of  cultivation  if  one  would  re¬ 
alize  the  most  profit. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored  that  the 
pushing  of  new  varieties  too  often 
serves  to  confuse  the  grower’s  mind  as 
regards  comparative  merit.  The  nur¬ 
seryman's  business  calls  for  introduc¬ 
ing  newer  sorts,  in  this  way  being  in¬ 
imical  to  the  grower’s  welfare,  who  is 
thus  persuaded  to  replace  better  sorts 
for  novelties  which  generally  survive 
but  a  short  season.  I  recollect  that  I 
once  tried  a  well-boomed  variety  called 
the  Meteor.  This  proved  to  be  the 
most  productive  of  the  hundred  or 
more  varieties  which  during  a  period 
of  half  a  century  I  had  tested.  Its 
fruit  was  simply  beautiful  in  general 
character ;  but  proved  so  soft  as  to  be 
unsuited  even  for  the  near-by  trade. 

After  the  old  Jessie  had  been  forgotten 
for  many  years  I  saw  fit  to  try  it  again, 
influenced  by  its  old-time  merit.  It 
still  may  be  had  from  some  growers  of 
plants.  It  sums  up  more  desirable 
points  of  excellence  than  most,  being 
very  regular  in  shape  and  size,  perfect  in  color  and 
of  delicious  flavor.  To  follow  the  average  season, 
the  Pearl  is  a  worth-while  sort,  immensely  large,  and 
comparable  with  the  Marshall  in  excellence. 

My  earliest  knowledge  of  the  cultivated  strawberry 
dates  back  sixty-odd  years,  when  I  heard  of  berries 
down  in  New  Jersey  which  must  be  cut  in  half  to 
put  into  the  mouth.  This  dubious  tale  was  later 
corroborated  by  fruit  of  the  Sharpless  in  our  own 
garden.  This  old  sort  has  lately  come  in  for  at¬ 
tention,  being  recollected  for  its  sweetness.  It  was 
not  without  its  defects ;  being  inclined  to  white  tips 
and  is  of  irregular  shape.  I  regard  the  Marshall 
as  superior  in  a  general  way,  lacking  little  in  sweet¬ 
ness  when  well  ripened.  My  mind  goes  back  to 
several  varieties  long  unheard-of.  I  wonder  if  any 
recollect  that  delicious  globe  of  a  berry  the  Jersey 
Queen?  Also,  its  unisexed  child  the  Prince  of 
Berries.  The  old  Charles  Downing  also  was  of 
remarkable  flavor.  I  wonder  if  it  has  survived  the 
years,  as  did  that  plot  of  Sharpless,  recently  re¬ 
corded  in  these  columns,  after  more  than  40  years’ 
neglect  in  a  birch  grove. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  how  much  further 
improvement  can  our  domestic  fruits  undergo.  With 
our  tree  fruits  the  quality  is  constantly  advancing. 
Hybridizing  has  wrought  marvellous  results  with 
cane  fruits,  as  for  instance  the  blending  of  the  black 
and  red  raspberry.  The  loganberry  is  a  distinct 
improvement  upon  its  blackberry  and  raspberry  an¬ 
cestors.  There  are  still  some  who  refer  to  the  wild 
strawberry  as  superior  in  flavor  to  the  improved 
sorts.  But  I  take  it  that  such  are  not  familiar  with 
these  at  their  best.  But  if  no  improvement  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  this  matter,  there  is  ample  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  growing  methods.  The  strawberry  has  yet 
to  come  fully  into  its  own.  With  better  efforts  upon 
the  part  of  growers,  this  fruit  will  come  into  market 
of  better  quality  than  at  jiresent ;  a  condition  that 
will  make  for  a  largely  increased  demand. 

Pierce  Co.,  Wash.  fred  w.  proctor. 


proper  time  and  in  the  best  condition.  Harvesting 
the  peanut  crop  is  not  a  long,  tiresome  job,  as  it  was 
a  few  years  back,  for  we  now  have  a  machine 
to  do  this  work,  which  plows  up  and  shakes  them  at 
the  same  operation.  We  find  it  a  great  convenience 
when  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition  and  the  crop 
free  of  weeds  and  grass.  It  will  not  work  to  ad¬ 
vantage  when  the  soil  is  too  wet,  or  when  there  is 
much  grass  and  weeds.  One  man  and  three  good 
horses  or  mules  can  do  the  work  of  two  mules  and 
10  hands  the  old-fashioned  way  of  plowing  up  and 
shaking  by  hand,  and  do  it  better.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  harvester  is  where  it  is  desired  to 
seed  the  peanut  land  to  Winter  oats,  one  can  go 
ahead  of  the  machine  sowing  the  oats  by  hand,  and 
when  the  farmer  gets  through  harvesting  the  field 
he  will  also  have  his  oat  crop  in,  and  at  a  fairly  good 
depth,  which  is  important  with  Fall  seeded  oats. 
We  have  made  excellent  crops  of  oats  by  this  meth¬ 
od  of  seeding. 

Peanuts  planted  the  latter  part  of  May  should  be 
ready  to  dig  the  last  week  in  September  or  first 
week  in  October,  and  those  planted  from  June  1  to 
15  about  the  middle  of  October.  Great  care  should 
be  exercised  to  see  that  the  Spanish  variety  is  dug 
or  harvested  just  as  soon  as  thoroughly  matured, 
because  with  this  variety,  when  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  ground  too  long  after  maturity,  a  good  many 
will  be  lost  by  sprouting,  and  by  the  stems  rotting 
off.  Especially  is  this  true  if  we  should  happen  to 
have  very  much  rain  about  the  time  they  are  ready 
to  harvest.  Generally,  when  we  notice  the  shedding 
of  the  leaves  rapidly,  the  crop  is  ready  to  be  har¬ 
vested. 

If  one  does  not  have  a  machine  for  digging,  the 
next  best  implement  is  a  one-horse  turn-plow  with 
the  moldboard  off.  #  Run  the  point  direct  under  the 
center  of  row,  so  as  to  strike  the  main  or  tap-root. 
Once  to  a  row  is  sufficient.  Hands  follow  right  along 
behind  the  plow,  shaking  off  the  loose  dirt  and  piling 


If  the  weather  has  been  fairly  good,  the  crop  will 
be  ready  for  picking  in  three  or  four  weeks  after 
being  dug  and  shocked.  It  takes  about  a  day  to 
thrash  or  pick  off  125  to  150  bags ;  that  is,  if  ‘  one 
hires  a  good  machine  (and  no  other  kind  pays)  and 
has  enough  hands  to  keep  the  machine  steadily  run¬ 
ning.  This  is  another  great  improvement  on  the  old 
method  of  picking  by  hand.  It  requires  from  12  to 
15  hands  to  run  the  machine  as  it  should  be.  It  is 
a  dirty  job,  and  quite  expensive  for  the  short  time 
required,  but  the  job  is  over  so  quickly  (compared 
with  hand  picking)  that  we  don’t  mind  the  expense, 
dirt,  rush  and  hustle  so  much.  A  crop  of  130  to 
140  bags  can  be  easily  thrashed  in  a  day,  vines 
stacked,  or  housed,  and  bags  sewed  up  and  stored 
in  the  barn. 

We  store  in  an  outhouse  or  barn  as  fast  as 
thrashed.  Before  storing  any,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
scatter  a  few  moth  balls  on  the  floor,  and  also  in 
among  the  bags  every  time  a  load  or  two  is  put  in. 
The  moth  balls  are  cheap.  Twenty-five  cents  worth 
will  be  sufficient  to  store  away  a  crop  of  400  or 
500  bags.  I  find  these  have  a  great  tendency  to  keep 
out  the  large  barn  rat,  which  is  so  destructive  to 
stored  peanuts  and  corn.  Mice  will  not  cut  the  bags 
so  much,  either.  The  moth  balls  have  the  same 
effect  with  corn  when  stored  in  the  shuck. 

My  idea  is,  that  it  will  be  several  years  (if  ever) 
before  we  shall  see  “cheap”  peanuts  again ;  that  is, 
GO  or  75  cents  per  bushel  or  even  $1,  as  there  are  so 
many  uses  for  them  nowadays. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va.  w.  h.  Harrison. 
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I  have  seen  several  pictures  of  oxen  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Here  is  one  taken 
by  me  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  recently — Harvey  Thorpe; 


Harvesting  the  Peanut  Crop 

AS  peanuts  are  likely  to  bring  fair  prices  this 
Fall  and  Winter  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of 
every  grower  to  see  that  his  crop  is  harvested  in 


straight.  Always  place  the  nuts  to  the  sun. 

The  same  method  is  used  in  harvesting  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  running  variety  of  peanuts,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  slight  difference ;  that  it  requires  a 
double  or  two-horse  plow  with  the  moldboard  off, 
running  twice  to  the  row,  down  on  one  side  and 
back  on  the  other.  As  the  vines  of  this  variety  are 
so  much  larger  and  spread  out  more  than  the 
Spanish,  it  requires  a  larger  plow  and  running  once 
on  each  side  of  the  row. 

The  harvester  does  not  work  well  in  the  Virginia 
variety,  as  the  vines  are  usually  too  large.  These 
are  planted  as  early  in  May  as  possible,  or  just  as 
soon  as  the  weather  and  soil  become  thoroughly 
warm,  as  the  variety  requires  longer  to  mature  than 
the  Spanish. 

I  find  the  best  way  to  put  them  irp  is  to  cut 
stout  stakes  about  six  or  seven  feet  in  length  and 
put  them  in  the  ground  not  less  than  15  inches, 
using  a  crowbar  to  make  the  hole.  See  that  the 
soil  is  packed  firmly  around  each  stake.  Then 
‘with  a  weeding  hoe,  make  a  mound  several  inches 
high  on  each  side  and  put  on  this  two  or  three  good- 
sized  pieces  of  wood,  cut  for  the  purpose,  about 
two  feet  long.  If  the  wood  is  fairly  large,  one  piece 
on  each  side  of  stake  is  sufficient.  This  will  keep  the 
vines  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground  and 
also  give  free  access  of  air  under  the  shock,  which 
is  a  guard  against  both  nuts  and  vines  molding  at 
the  bottom  of  shock. 

I  find  it  an  excellent  idea  to  let  the  peanuts  re¬ 
main  on  the  ground  (just  as  piled)  for  at  least  one 
day  (two  would  be  better),  so  as  to  wilt  and  dry 
some  before  being  shocked.  In  this  way  they  are  not 
so  likely  to  mold  in  case  of  rainy,  damp  weather, 
which  may  come  at  any  time,  and  they  will  also  be 
ready  to  pick  off  much  sooner.  I  usually  put  one 
shock  in  a  place.  This  saves  considerable  labor  and 
time  in  carrying  them  so  far.  Place  the  nuts  or 
root  part  of  vine  just  as  close  to  the  stake  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  as  to  keep  the  nuts  from  showing  or  being 
exposed  on  the  outside  of  shock,  where  they  will 
turn  dark  and  also  be  unprotected  for  birds  and 
dogs  to  destroy.  After  getting  to  the  top  of  stake, 
twist  or  tie  several  vines  around  it,  then  cap  off  with 
a  bunch  of  grass,  which  is  easily  found  in  most 
peanut  fields  at  this  season. 


Making  Stone  Drains 

I  have  a  15-acre  field  of  my  best  tillage  land  that  I 
have  to  drain.  This  field  is  very  springy  in  the  center, 
so  much  so  it  is  impossible  to  work  it  some  years.  The 
conditions  are  good  for  draining  it,  as  the  land  has 
enough  slope  to  give  good  drainage.  An  old  stone  wall 
runs  parallel  with  this  field  the  whole 
length  of  it,  and  only  about  50  ft.  from 
line  of  ditch.  I  have  thought  of  digging 
a  ditch  2 y2  ft.  wide  and  about  4  ft.  deep, 
filling  about  2  ft.  of  stones,  putting  say 
Six  or  eight  inches  of  shale  stone  and 
coarse  gravel  on  top  of  this,  and  filling 
the  ditch  with  dirt.  The  ditch  will  have 
to  be  about  700  ft.  long.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  idea  ?  Will  the  dirt  gradually 
work  down  and  clog  ditch  eventually? 
bhould  I  make  a  sort  of  culvert  drain  by 
putting  flat  stones  on  top  and  have  an 
open  drain  underneath?  I  think  a  lot 
of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  question  of  drainage  and 
wish  they  would  come  right  out  and  talk 
about  it.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  help  and 
good  ideas  from  the  various  discussions  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  g.  f.  r. 

Maine. 

THIS  is  a  very  important  matter  to 
many  farmers,  and  we  should  like 
to  have  readers  “come  right  out  and 
talk  about  it”  as  G.  F.  R.  says. 

Our  own  experience  is  that  drains 
made  by  throwing  stones  in  haphazard 
fashion  into  the  ditch  are  not  depend¬ 
able,  even  though  coarse  stuff  is  used 
to  cover  them.  Such  ditches  are  likely 
to  get  clogged  soon.  Considering  how 
water  works  its  way  through  the 
ground  where  no  ditch  has  been  dug, 
this  loose  stone  plan  might  be  expected 
to  last  and  even  improve  by  working 
out  larger  channels,  but  these  natural 
flows  may  be  the  result  of  long  time 
pressure,  and  are  not  found  everywhere,  else  there 
would  be  no  swampy  spots  on  high  ground. 

These  stone  drains  are  effective  if  properly  “laid,” 
with  some  uniformity  in  selecting  the  side  stones 
and  placing  so  that  they  are  not  likely  to  skid 
around  and  clog  the  ditch.  The  covering ‘should  be 
carefully  done  with  the  best  flat  stones  available, 
wide  enough  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
dropping  into  the  channel. 

We  have  known  such  stone  drains  to  be  working 
well  after  a  generation  of  use.  Naturally,  the 
throat  must  be  looked  after  to  make  sure  that  it 
does  not  become  clogged.  If  burrowing  animals  are 
troublesome  around  it  the  throat  should  be  suitably 
screened. 
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How  Much  to  Cultivate 

ON  page  914  is  a  statement  that  we  cultivate  too 
much  or  too  frequently.  I  believe  this  matter  is 
worthy  of  considerable  attention.  The  article  argues 
that  the.  proper  time  to  kill  weeds  is  during  the 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed.  This  claim  would  seem 
to  presuppose  that  cultivation  limited  to  that  period 
would  prove  effective  in  keeping  the  weeds  under 
throughout  the  growing  season  of  the  crops.  How¬ 
ever,  the  supposition  is  later  negatived  by  providing 
that  weed  growth  is  to  be  overcome  by  recourse  to 
hoeing  or  hand  work.  The  two  propositions  do  not 
harmonize,  it  appears  to  me,  because,  if  thorough 
cultivation  previous  to  planting  were  as  effective  as 
presumed,  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  later 
weeding. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  extra  care  in  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  seed  bed  is  essentially  the  same  as 
cultivating,  only  done  in  advance.  -  There  is  no  deny¬ 
ing  that  extra  effort  in  fitting  the  soil  for  the  crop 
is  labor  well  spent.  Many  years  ago  much  was  said 
in  these  columns  about  a  method  of  seeding  to  grass 
which  resulted  in  crops  immensely  larger  than  the 
average.  This  was  accomplished  by  a  more  thorough 
preparation  than  usual.  According  to  my  impres¬ 
sion,  the  sod  was  not  plowed,  but  fitted  for  seeding 
by  a  cutaway  harrow,  through  several  weeks  of  go¬ 
ing  over.  The  resulting  crops  went  as  high  as  five 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre. 

This  problem  of  how  to  cultivate  is  not  to  be  set- 
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BE  SURE 
ot  Your  Fruit  Before  You  Plant 

The  “True  to-Name”  Lead  Seal  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers 
Association  remains  on  the  Kelly  tree 
Until  it  bears. 

And  whether  certified  or  net,  you 
can  be  sure  of  biprger  and  better 
crops,  because  every  Kelly  tree  is 
guaranteed  and  propagated  on  whole 
root,  Imported  seedlings  — not  by 
grafting  on  piece  roots.  . 

There  are  Kelly  trees  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Talk  to  their  owners  whose 
names  we  will  gladly  send  you. 

Aik  About  Kellyi’  Cortland  Apple 

Write  now  for  your  copy  ot 
the  big  Kelly  Catalog 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

156  Cherry  Street,  Daniville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


GOLDEN  RULE 


TREES,  VINES 
and  PLANTS 


We  offer  you  unexcelled 
guaranteed  true  to  name 
Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum  and  Cherry  Trees. 
Thousands  of  select 
Grape  Vines,  Raspberry 
and  Blackberry  Plants. 
Our  line  of  Shade  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Roses  and 
Shrubbery  is  most  com¬ 
plete  in  variety  and 
quality.  Fall  is  an  ideal 
time  for  planting  all 
Hardy  Trees,  Vines  and 
Plants.  Get  our  Planters’ 
Guide,  Catalog  and  Price  List, 
your  copy  is  free  to  you.  Write 
for  it  today.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  to  every  customer  or  their  money  back. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


evergreens,  fruit  trees,  shrubs, 
bulbs,  this  Fall — enjoy  them  next  year. 
Buy  direct  from  grower,  get  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  healthy,  true-to-name  stock,  and 
save  money.  Catalog  now  ready.  Write 
for  your  copy  today. 

Free  delivery  to  your  door — see  catalog. 
-Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

1 5  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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Once  Used 

Good,  clean  peach  or  tomato 
carriers,  complete  with  six  f-qt. 
tills,  divider  and  lid.  Bushel 
stave  baskets,  hampers,  onion 
crates,  egg  cases,  barrels.  All 
kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
packages. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU. 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wire  Mesh  Fruit  Tree  Guards 

Superior  Brand  Galvanized  Wire  Guards  will 
protect  your  fruit  trees  against  damage  from 
rabbits,  mice  and  other  rodents.  Complete 
protection  costs  but  a  few  cents  a  tree. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements  and  we  will 
ship  direct  from  factory.  Folder  R  on  request. 
Cr.  F.  WRIGHT  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Flower  and  Berry  Plants 

for  September  and  October  Planting 

285  varieties  of  Hollyhocks,  Columbines,  Delphiniums, 
Oriental  Poppies,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Irises,  Anemones  and 
other  Perennial  Flower  Plants  that  live  outdoors  during 
winter  and  will  bloom  next  summer  and  every  summer 
for  many  years.  Also  Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Strawberx-y,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Asparagus, 
Grape  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


c  This  small  notice  of  the  most  wonderful 

lb  9  I  Iris  bargain  in  the  world  is  not  lost  if 
you  see  it.  Think  of  it  :  20  different  varieties  of 

gorgeous  flowered  Irises,  labeled  and  postpaid  for  only 
SI.  Six  orders  for  only  S6.  Very  Special:  1  Am- 
bassadeur:  1  Mother  of  Pearl  and  1  Gov.  Hughes  for 
only  Si.  Six  orders  for  only  SS.  Mixed  Irises  only 
S3.60  per  100,  postpaid.  Tell  your  neighbors.  Ii-ises 
beautify  the  Garden  when  it  is  bare  of  other  color, 
Irises  will  grow  in  all  soils  anywhere.  Orders  filled  now. 
Circular  free.  A.  B  .  KATKAMIER,  MACEDON,  N.  Y 


“NORTHERN  GROWN  PERENNIALS” 

Try  our  Northern  Grown  Perennials,  they  are  always 
strong  in  vitality  and  full  of  PEP.  Nearly  200  varieties 
to  select  from.  Free  catalogues  on  Stravrflowers  and 
Perennials  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

CHEQUAMEG0N  FLOWER  GARDENS.  V.  E.  Brubaker,  Mgr  Washburn.  Wis. 


Sale  Golden  Yellow  Sweet  Potatoes 

Packed  in  bushel  baskets — No.  1,  $2.60;  No.  2,  $1.60 
per  basket  f.o.b.  here.  J.  W.  DOWNING,  Painlor,  Va. 


CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES,  100 -$4.00 

Caco,  20— $4.  Cal.  Privet,  18  to  21  inches,  100— $3.50, 
12  to  18  inches,  100— $2.50.  1  OO  Barberry,  9  to  10  inches, 

85  per  100.  AH  first.  Post  or  express  prepaid.  Bargain 
List  free.  BARNHART’S  NUR8ERY  -  Belt!  villa,  Md. 


nr\ViTr/A/Ar\  is  profitable  to  i-aise  as  well  as 
DUA  YV  UUU  ornamental.  Well  rooted  plants, 
$1.20  dozen,  delivered.  FUR  TANNERY,  Mineral,  Va. 


Build  bwn  Truck  Body 

COMPLETE  PLANS 


Cullman  Plans  and  Body 
Irons  enable  any  handy  man 
to  build  strongest  truck  and 
wagon  bodies.  Guaranteed. 
Write  today.  CU.LLINAN, 
1493  BROOD  ST.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


tied  out  of  hand,  but  such  factors  as 
soil,  climate  and  amount  and  periods  of 
rainfall  must  be  considered.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  “the  dust  mulch  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  not  because  the  dust  conserved 
moisture,  since  the  dry  surface  of  any 
soil  will  hold  moisture  just  as  well  stirred 
•or  unstirred,”  challenges  the  experience 
of  life  work  as  a  gardener.  For  I  have 
found  that,  in  clean  culture  (that  is, 
land  kept  free  of  weeds  throughout  the 
season)  each  cultivation  gives  its  appar¬ 
ent  impulse  to  growth. 

In  two  widely-separated  portions  of  the 
country  I  have  had  occasion  to  note  the 
advantage  accruing  from  frequent  culti¬ 
vation.  Here  on  Puget  Sound,  we  have 
practically  no  Summer  rainfall.  Yet  the 
difference  between  a  garden  frequently 
hoed  and  one  neglected  amounts  to  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  no  rain  to  form  a  crust, 
still  the  soil  becomes  so  compact  after  a 
few  days  that  evaporation  takes  place. 
The  surface  soil  here  is  very  shallow, 
often  only  two  feet  depth  before  an  im¬ 
permeable  clay  hardpan  is  reached,  which 
requires  a  pick  to  delve  into.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  conserve  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  very  abundant  Winter  rain  ;  and 
this  is  feasible  only  by  frequent  cultiva¬ 
tion.  I  would  like  information  as  to 
how  much  of  the  abundant  Winter  rain 
penetrates  this  hard  clay  to  give  moisture 
to  the  crops  during  Summer.  Doubtless 
the  high  water  content  of  this  sea-level 
atmosphere  is  a  considerable  factor  in 
plant  growth. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  “on  fields 
free  of  weeds,  cultivation,  particularly 
with  shovel  implements,  is  apt  to  do  more 
harm  than  good  by  pruning  the  fine  feed¬ 
ing  roots  of  the  corn,  and  the  more  roots 
the  crop  loses  the  less  will  be  the  yield.” 
Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  period 
of  growth  at  which  root  pruning  may  do 
harm.  In  my  experience  I  have  noticed 
that  a  young  corn  plant  which  had  been 
nearly  torn  out  by  the  cultivator  will 
forge  ahead  of  the  others.  Both  root 
pruning  and  more  effectual  cultivation 
had  been  accomplished.  At  a  later  period 
of  growth,  the  roots  have  sunk  below  the 
action  of  the  cultivator.  I  always  stopped 
work  when  the  corn  was  so  high  that  a 
checked  horse  might  graze  upon  the  crop. 
And  if  thoroughly  hoed  at  this  time  the 
shading  of  the  ground  largely  prevents 
evaporation. 

I  am  led  to  wonder  whether  theory  or 
observation  has  led  to  the  assumption 
that  ordinary  cultivating  is  injurious  to 
corn  roots.  In  the  British  Isles,  where 
the  gooseberry  has  figured  in  exhibitions, 
a  system  of  cultivation  is  in  vogue  which 
includes  root  pruning  in  order  to  get 
those  big  berries  which  are  described 
“as  large  as  hens’  eggs.”  Let  us  have 
more  light  upon  this  topic  of  cultivation. 
If  injurious,  is  there  a  more  economical 
method  of  fighting  the  weeds?  F.  i\ 

Pierce  Co.,  Wash. 


Notes  from  Ohio 

Among  the  joys  of  a  cool  September 
morning,  after  having  a  good  sleep  under 
an  extra  blanket,  is  having  a  range  fire, 
a  real  fire,  that  one  can  cook  many  things 
on,  and  push  back  the  coffee  where  it  will 
not  boil  and  yet  keep  hot.  An  oil  or  gas 
stove  is  a  great  comfort  and  necessity  in 
hot  days,  but  for  real  cooking  give  me  a 
range.  The  warmth  is  pleasant  in  the 
big  kitchen,  and  there  is  plenty  of  hot 
water  in  the  tank  that  stays  hot  for  a 
tubbing  or  shower  later  on  in  the  day. 
The  baking  of  a  pie  does  not  involve 
heating  the  gasoline  stove  for  half  an 
hour  or  more.  It  is  a  good  day  to  have 
vegetable  soup  which  can  simmer  the 
much  talked-of  mineral  salts  out  of  the 
carrots,  onions  and  tomatoes ;  even  cab¬ 
bage  does  not  offend  the  nose  as  it  does 
boiling  on  a  hot  day.  The  canning  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  seems  simple  when 
it  is  cooler  using  a  range. 

The  savory  smell  of  chili  sauce,  cat¬ 
sup  and  pickles  pervades  the  house.  One 
turns  to  the  old  “Rural  Cookbook”  for 
various  pickle  recipes.  This  well-worn 
book  has  seen  much  usage,  having  been 
used  by  my  mother  for  certain  tasty 
dishes.  It  has  especially  adaptable  rules, 
tried  and  true,  for  country  housewives. 

The  flowers  and  late  corn  have  suffered 
from  lack  of  rain,  but  Lima  beans  are  in 
their  prime,  and  the  Minnesota  13  field  of 
corn  .is  showing  ripe  ears.  So  much  rain 
in  parts  of  New  England  might  have  been 
scattered  in  Central  Ohio  if  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  had  so  disposed  of  her  bounties  in 
such  ways.  One  of  the  great  pleasures  in 
touring  through  the  New  England  States 
is  seeing  the  tree-lined  village  streets — 
elms  and  maples  in  grace  and  mag¬ 
nificence  unsurpassed ;  also  the  tree- 
shaded  glades  and  mountain  sides  where 
ferns  and  young  evergreens  flourish  in 
primeval  luxuriance. 

One  of  the  things  that  fills  me  with 
wonder  and  perhaps  envy  was  the  well- 
filled  wood  sheds.  There  were  neatly- 
piled  tiers  of  cut  wood  for  kitchen  stove 
and  fireplace.  Coal  is  a  necessity  here 
in  Central  Ohio,  but  clean  wood  to  make 
a  light,  fire  or  burn  in  the  open  fireplace 
is  a  delight  in  prospect  as  well  as  in 
realization.  Visiting  in  a  well-ordered 
farm  home  where  delicious  cookery  is  the 
result  of  a  well-managed  wood-burning 
stove  adds  to  the  practical  side  of  a  well- 
filled  woodshed.  Also  there  are  groves 
seen  on  hill  and  mountain  where  no  de¬ 
pletion  of  trees  is  evident.  The  old  white 
pines  have  mostly  been  lumbered  off,  but 
growths  of  new  ones  are  coming  on  in 
many  places.  The  planting  of  pines 


about  the  reservoir  country  north  of  New 
York  City  is  a  very  interesting  prospect. 

The  dry  weather  has  been  conducive  to 
the  curing  of  late  Alfalfa  hay  here.  The 
yields  have  been  good  on  neighboring 
farms.  Thrashing  is  mostly  over,  and  the 
State  and  county  fairs  have  come  and 
£one ;  still  the  neighboring  fairs  will  draw 
their  usual  quota  from  schools  and  busi¬ 
ness.  Much  stress  is  placed  on  the  boys’ 
pig  and  calf  clubs,  and  girls’  fruit  can¬ 
ning  and  sewing  work  in  all  of  the  fairs. 
Great  lines  of  women's  and  girls’  dresses 
are  displayed,  being  made  in  a  neat  man¬ 
ner  and  of  modish  patterns.  It  is  most 
commendable  that  the  rising  womanhood 
should  know  how  to  sew  and  fit  suitable 
and  becoming  gowns  for  themselves  and 
little  sisters  or  tired  mothers  who  per¬ 
haps  have  too  many  other  duties  to  per¬ 
form. 

It  is  well  to  remember  the  perennial 
flowers  that  stand  the  late  dry  weather 
— for  some  of  the  flowers  look  very  sad, 
being  too  far  from  the  house  to  be  wa¬ 
tered.  The  hardy  Rose  of  Sharon  will 
bloom  under  adverse  conditions,  though 
a  rain  will  increase  its  colorful  flowers 
greatly.  Golden  Glow  has  a  place  in 
backgrounds  with  its  sunny  golden  flow¬ 
ers.  We  find  the  daisy -like  Pyrethrum 
looks  well  with  Golden  Glow,  but  it  does 
not  stand  drouth  so  well.  The  coneflower 
with  its  dull  rose  petals  and  huge  tall 
center  seems  to  bloom  on  unwatered.  The 
hardy  Phlox  also  has  kept  up  very  well; 
strange  to  say,  in  partial  shade  they  have 
done  the  best.  Nasturtiums  put  out  their 
gay  blooms  and  spicy  fragrance  in  spite 
of  encroaching  weeds  and  lack  of  rain. 
They  always  seem  to  fit  in  almost  any 
color  scheme  for  house  vases.  Dahlias 
in  a  neighboring  yard  seem  to  bloom  on 
in  gorgeous  clusters,  undaunted  by  a 
deficiency  of  moisture ;  perhaps  their 
fleshy  roots  store  up  the  needed  wetness 
for  succulent  stems  and  flowers.  Native 
goldenrod  and  purple  ironweed  have  come 
to  adorn  pastures.  They  would  be  missed 
if  fields  were  weedless. 

MRS.  FLORENCE  S.  WING. 

Champaign  Co.,  O. 

Drying  Fruits  and 
Vegetables 

Drying  is  a  good  way  to  keep  perish¬ 
able  foods  for  Winter  use.  Also,  it 
greatly  reduces  the  weight  and  bulk  of 
the  fresh  material.  A  hundred  pounds 
of  fresh  fruit,  when  dried,  weighs  10  to 
20  lbs.  A  hundred  pounds  of  vegetables 
when  dried  weighs  20  to  30  lbs.,  while  a 
hundred  pounds  of  pumpkins  or  squash 
when  dried  weighs  about  10  lbs.  Dry 
fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  stored  in¬ 
definitely  without  spoiling.  There  are 
some  fruits  and  vegetables  that  cannot 
be  dried,  also  there  are  some  vegetables 
that  can  be  kept  in  outdoor  pits  or  in 
the  cellar  with  much  less  labor  than  by 
drying. 

In  drying,  the  material  should  be 
placed  where  there  is  plenty  of  heat, 
which  can  be  found  in  sun,  or  on  or  near 
a  stove.  A  temperature  of  90  degrees 
will  dry  the  material  in  about  half  the 
time  that  a  temperature  of  60  degrees 
will.  The  amount  of  air  passing  over 
the  material  also  affects  the  drying,  the 
more  air  passing  over  the  sooner  they  will 
dry.  Therefore,  the  best  place  to  dry 
is  where  a  large  amount  of  warm  air 
will  pass  over  the  material.  The  best 
dried  product  is  made  by  rapid  drying. 

Sun  drying  is  the  cheapest  and  requires 
less  labor  than  any  other  method  of 
drying,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  exposed  to  insects  and  dust.  The 
insects  can  be  kept  out  by  covering  with 
mosquito  netting  or  fine  wire.  The  slop¬ 
ing  roof  of  a  building  with  a  southern 
exposure  is  a  good  place  to  dry  small 
lots ;  for  large  quantities  a  scaffold  or 
platform  raised  several  feet  from  the 
ground  is  better.  A  small  quantity  of 
material  can  be  placed  near  an  electric 
fan  so  that  the  current  of  air  will  pass 
over  it.  The  trays  should  be  turned 
around  every  few  hours,  as  the  ends 
nearest  fan  will  dry  the  quickest.  The 
trays  should  not  be  placed  too  close  to 
the  fan  or  the  material  will  dry  too  fast. 

For  drying  by  a  stove,  the  material 
can  be  placed  in  shallow  pans  and  placed 
in  the  oven,  leaving  the  door  of  the  oven 
open,  and  regulating  the  fire  so  that  the 
material  will  not  be  scorched.  Also  a 
tray  can  he  made  to  suspend  from  the 
ceiling  over  the  cook  stove. 

Apples  for  drying  should  be  ripe  but 
not  soft,  and  all  bruised  spots  cut  out. 
Apples  should  be  sliced  as  peeled  or  they 
will  turn  dark.  Apples  dry  quicker  in 
slices  than  if  quartered.  Have  a  pail  of 
water  to  drop  the  slices  in,  so  they  won’t 
be  exposed  to  the  air  until  they  are  put 
on  the  trays,  to  prevent  them  from 
turning  dark.  If  the  fruit  will  have  to 
remain  in  the  water  for  several  hours, 
put  a  teaspoon  of  salt  in  water  for  each 
quart  of  water.  Eating  or  sweet  apples 
are  not  very  good  for  drying.  A  good 
cooking  apple  is  the  best,  and  Fall  and 
Winter  apples  are  better  for  drying  than 
Summer  apples.  For  drying  pears  the 
Bartlett  is  a  good  variety.  Pears  should 
be  peeled,  cored  and  cut  into  quarters,  or 
the  quarters  can  be  cut  in  half  again 
to  dry  faster.  The  fruit  should  be  kept 
in  water  as  described  for  apples. 

For  peaches  any  variety  will  dry,  blit 
the  freestones  are  best,  as  they  are 
easier  to  prepare.  The  peach  should  be 
gathered  when  ripe,  but  still  firm.  They 
can  be  dried  with  or  without  the  skin 
being  removed.  Pare  and  cut  in  half,  and 
place  at  once  on  trays,  with  inside  of 


peach  uppermost.  Apricots  for  drying 
should  be  picked  before  they  are  ripe 
enough  to  fall.  Apricots  are  prepared 
same  as  peaches,  except  they  are  not 
peeled.  In  drying  plums  the  Abundance 
is  good,  while  Wild  Goose  is  not  very 
good.  Plums  are  dried  same  as  peaches 
or  apricots. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  dry  vegetables 
successfully  than  fruit.  For  drying- 
pumpkins  and  squash  they  are  cut  into 
strips  2  in.  wide  and  peeled.  Remove 
the  seeds  and  slice  into  pieces  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  place  in  boiling  water 
about  three  minutes  before  placing  on 
the  trays.  While  it  is  too  late  for  the 
Spring  crop  of  peas,  some  farmers  raise 
a  Fall  crop.  The  garden  peas  for  drying- 
should  be  gathered  and  shelled  the  same 
as  if  they  were  to  be  used  at  once.  The 
peas  can  be  shelled  faster  by  placin- 
them  in  boiling  water  for  three  minutes’ 
then  rubbing  the  pods  with  the  hands’ 
when  the  pods  will  burst  and  empty  the 
peas.  If  you  have  a  wire  that  the  peas 
will  go  through  but  not  the  pods,  they 
can  be  separated  by  sifting.  Place  the 
shelled  peas  in  boiling  water  for  two 
minutes,  to  which  has  been  added  two 
tablespoons  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of 
water, _  and  place  on  trays.  String  beans 
and  Lima  beans  should  be  gathered  be¬ 
fore  the  pods  turn  yellow,  shelled  and 
placed  in  boiling  water  three  minutes 
and  spread  on  trays. 

Any  variety  of  sugar  corn  with  good 
table  qualities  can  be  dried.  Corn  for 
drying  should  be  gathered  when  it  is  in 
the  milk  stage.  Corn  should  go  on  the 
trays  as  soon  after  gathering  as  possible. 
Prepare  the  ears  same  as  for  the  table, 
then  place  the  ears  in  boiling  water  for 
about  10  minutes,  or  until  no  milk  runs 
out  of  the  grain  when  cut.  As  soon  as 
cool  enough  to  handle,  cut  the  grains 
from  cob  and  place  on  trays. 

Root  crops  such  as  potatoes,  beets, 
carrots,  turnips,  etc.,  can  be  dried  by 
peeling,  slicing  and  boiling  two  to  three 
minutes,  then  placing  on  trays,  but  they 
are  so  easy  to  keep  in  a  cellar  or  outdoor- 
pits  that  they  are  not  much  dried. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  dry  best  at  a 
temperature  of  about  130  to  140  de¬ 
grees.  A  good  drier  can  be  made  on  the 
order  of  a.  cold  frame  by  allowing  plenty 
of  ventilation  in  the  sides.  The  glass 
will  furnish  more  heat,  so  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  will  dry  quicker.  The  materials, 
after  taking  off  the  trays,  should  be 
placed  in  a  dark  place,  where  the  air  can 
circulate  over  them  for  about  two  weeks, 
t  dry  them  thoroughly.  After  thoroughly 
drying,  store  in  a  dark  place  where  in¬ 
sects  can’t  enter.  The  container  should 
not  be  airtight  or  the  material  might 
spoil  in  warm  weather.  The  room  where 
dried  fruits  and  vegetables  are  stored 
should  be  dry,  because  if  damp  they 
might  absorb  some  of  the  moisture. 

Virginia.  K.  c. 


Hubby  :  “This  blueberry  pie  looks 
queers,  dear.”  Wifey :  “Oh,  honey,  may¬ 
be  I  put  in  too  much  bluing.” — Boston 
Transcript. 
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Storing  of  Winter  Vege¬ 
tables  and  Fruits 

Fall  is  here  and  as  usual  it  brings  the 
rush  of  harvesting  and  storing  vegetables 
and  fruits.  Let  us  hope  that  you  already 
have  a  good  supply  of  canned  cherries, 
berries,  pears,  peaches  and  plums,  as  well 
as  jellies  of  the  same ;  also  that  you  have 
canned  a  generous  supply  of  string  beans 
and  corn,  and  have  not  neglected  to  dry 
some  of  the  latter. 

The  cold-pack  process  is  the  only 
worth-while  one  for  beans  and  corn.  If 
vou  are  without  help  and  are  rushed  for 
time  it  will  be  hard  for  you,  but  will  pay 
in  the  end.  A  daughter  of  12  or  older 
comes  in  handy  at  this  time.  I  would 
not  ask  for  better  help  than  my  own  girls 
of  that  age.  I  have  found  a  short  cut 
for  the  beaus,  but  none  for  the  corn.  It 
must  be  picked,  packed  and  processed  in 
the  same  day.  When  you  must  allow 
four  hours  for  processing  it  means  a  full 
day's  work  to  get  the  rack  of  eight  jars 
done.  This  rack,  which  will  fit  in  your 
wash-boiler,  may  be  purchased  from  any 
mail-order  house  for  less  than  a  dollar. 

If  you  will  boil  your  beans  and  add 
your  salt,  pork  or  bacon,  cut  in  bits  as 
for  serving  you  may  fill  your  jars  and 
process  half  an  hour  instead  of  three  as 
in  the  cold  pack,  with  just  as  good  re¬ 
sults.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  I  like  them 
better.  This  way  you  can  cook  large 
“messes”  and  can  left-overs,  thus  accum¬ 
ulating  quite  a  stock  without  much  extra 
work. 

I  always  dry  my  corn  from  the  left¬ 
over  ears.  I  manage  to  cook  each  time  I 
have  corn  for  a  meal,  all  that  I  can  place 
in  my  largest  kettle.  When  cold  I  cut 
from  cob,  scrape  the  cob  to  get  the  hearts 
of  the  grains,  and  dry  in  open  oven  on 
pie  pans.  This  I  store  in  empty  cocoa, 
tea  or  coffee  cans.  Any  tin  or  metal  con¬ 
tainer  with  a  tight  cover  will  do.  It  does 
not  get  worms  in  it  as  it  may  if  stored 
in  cloth  or  paper  bags.  You  must  be 
sure  that  it  is  perfectly  dry  before  cover¬ 
ing. 

The  storing  of  the  root  crops  is  now 
foremost  in  our  mind.  If  the  potatoes 
show  signs  of  rotting,  cover  the  bottom 
of  your  bins  with  rather  a  thick  layer  of 
wood  ashes  and  sprinkle  freely  in  between 
layers  of  potatoes.  The  ashes  absorb 
moisture  and  will  often  prevent  one  rot¬ 
ting  patato  contaminating  others  near  it. 

The  carrots,  beets  and  turnips  should 
be  stored  in  sand  or  gravel  soil,  in  boxes 
or  small  barrels.  You  may  have  buttered 
beets  in  mid-Winter  as  easily  as  in  July. 
The  onions  must  be  thoroughly  dried  be¬ 
fore  storing. 

I  have  all  of  my  parsnips  in  the  garden 
as  I  think  we  appreciate  them  more  in 
the  Spring  and  they  are  better  for  the 
Winter’s  freezing. 

Cabbage  may  be  pulled  and  hung  or 
placed  on  racks  on  the  stalk,  or  if  you 
puefer  trim  the  heads,  wrap  in  newspaper 
ana  store  in  boxes,  barrels,  or  even  paper 
flour  bags  which  you  may  hang  up.  These 
come  out  beautifully  blanched  for  salads 
or  cold-slaw  in  the  Winter. 

The  pumpkins  and  squashes  must  be 
in  before  a  freeze  or  too  heavy  a  frost. 
If  you  will  dip  the  stems  in  sealing  wax 
or  paraffin,  they  will  keep  longer. 

The  white  beans  must  be  picked  from 
the  vines  as  they  ripen,  and  spread  to  dry 
in  a  dry  place.  Later  they  may  be  placed 
in  grain  bags  and  beaten  with  a  short, 
stout  stick  to  shell.  Shake  the  bag  well, 
up  and  down,  and  most  of  the  beans  will 
find  their  way  to  the  bottom.  If  you  will 
leave  them  out  to  freeze  for  a  day  or  two 
you  will  have  no  trouble  with  the  weevil. 
By  this  I  mean  expose  the  dry,  cleaned 
beans  to  a  freezing  temperature  for  per¬ 
haps  48  hours. 

Citron  melons  may  be  picked  before 
frost  and  stored  in  the  cellar  until  the 
rush  is  over,  and  then  made  into  pre- 
serves.  They  will  keep  until  November. 

Pick  all  green  tomatoes  before  the  first 
frost.  Use  the  smaller  ones  for  pickles 
and  lay  the  larger  ones  on  shelves  or 
tables  in  the  cellar,  being  careful  that 
they  do  not  touch.  If  you  watch  careful¬ 
ly  and  sort  them  from  time  to  time  you 
may  have  sliced  ripe  tomatoes  for  your 
Thanksgiving  dinner. 

I  use  the  open  kettle  method  for  can¬ 
ning  tomatoes.  If  care  is  used  in  select¬ 
ing  and  preparing,  they  wall  keep  well. 
Use  the  doubtful  ones  for  tomato  butter. 

Don’t  neglect  the  grapes.  Bottle  a  good 
supply  of  both  sweetened  and  unsweeten¬ 
ed  grape  juice.  If  you  run  short  of  jelly 
in  the  Winter  you  can  easily  make  some 
from  the  unsweetened  juice.  I  always 
bottle  any  left-over  juice  when  canning. 
It  can  be  used  for  drinks  or  jellies.  A 
combination  of  several  fruit  juices  makes 
a  delicious  flavor. 

The  apples  will  need  our  attention  next. 
Don’t  forget  the  cider  apple  butter.  If 
you  use  care  in  sorting  and  storing  you 
may  have  apples  until  apples  come  again. 
I  made  apple  sauce  from  the  last  of  my 
Rhode  Island  Greenings  on  July  25,  and 
from  the  Red  Astrachan  drops  the  next 
day,  last  year. 

If  you  have  a  sunny  kitchen  window,  a 
window  box  to  grow  lettuce  for  your 
Winter’s  salad  will  prove  a  blessing.  If 
your  kitchen  is  not  warm  nights,  a  cellar 
window  may  do  better. 

I  have  string  beans  and  lettuce  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  until  frost  from  late  plantings 
and  Evergreen  corn  planted  at  the  same 
time  you  plant  your  Golden  Bantam  which 
matures  in  August,  will  give  you  corn  in 
Sepember.  mbs.  m.  o.  t. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Orchids  As  House  Plants 

During  the  Spring  orchid  show  in  New 
York,  it  wras  stated  that  beautiful  orchids 
could  be  grown  as  house  plants.  What 
varieties  of  orchid  would  you  suggest  for 
this  purpose?  M.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  some 
possibilities  among  these  plants  for  that 
purpose,  although  there  are  many  species 
and  varieties  that  I  would  not  suggest  in 
that  connection.  I  think  Odontoglossums 
and  Miltonias  would  better  be  avoided,  as 
the  average  house  is  too  hot  and  dry  for 
them.  But  some  of  the  Dendrobiums,  for 
example,  D.  nobile,  may  prove  successful. 

Cypripediums  of  the  Insigne  class, 
some  of  the  Oucidiums  as  O.  papilio  and 
O.  ornithorhynelium,  epidendrums  and 
some  Cattle^as  would  possibly  give  re¬ 
sults,  but  in  mentioning  any  of  these  it 
would  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  under  present  conditions  any  or  all 
of  these  are  likely  to  cost  considerable 
money.  w.  H.  X. 

What  Ails  the  Limas? 

Why  can’t  we  raise  a  good  crop  of 
Lima  beans  now,  as  we  used  to  years 
ago?  For  the  past  three  years,  the  crop 
has  been  a  failure.  The  vines  grow  nice¬ 
ly,  run  up  and  fill  the  poles,  but  that  is 
all  we  get — vines. 

The  blossoms  fall  off,  some  after  they 
open,  and  others  before  they  open,  leav¬ 
ing  mostly  bare  stems,  or  at  best  here 
and  there  a  bean  or  two.  Apparently  this 
thing  has  been  coming  on  gradually,  as 
until  about  10  or  15  years  ago  it  was  no 
trouble  at  all  to  raise  Limas,  and  have 
the  poles  just  loaded.  But  as  the  years 
passed  by,  I  began  to  notice  that  each 
year  the  crop  was  getting  less  and  less, 
until  now,  one  cannot  get  enough  for  a 
dinner  from  a  hundred  poles. 

The  bush  variety  is  about  the  same.  I 
have  tried  both  kinds  on  different  parts 
of  the  farm,  using  different  fertilizers, 
and  both  cow  and  horse  manures ;  have 
tried  them  on  high  lighter  soils,  heavier 
soils,  with  fertilizer,  bonemeal,  etc.  I 
have  tried  them  two  and  three  plants  to 
a  pole,  and  also  single  plants  run  up  a 
heavy  cord.  Nearly  everybody  I  talk  to 
around  this  section  has  the  same  trouble. 
Is  it  in  the  weather,  soil  or  could  there 
be  some  small  insect  that  eats  the  blos¬ 
som,  causing  it  to  fall?  Is  there  any 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  can  give  me 
any  help?  a.  L.  V. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  J. 


Killing  Undesirable  Trees 

I  read  on  page  1003  about  trouble  from 
elder  roots  filling  tile  drains.  Cut  the 
elder,  and  put  a  teaspoon  of  commercial 
tree-killer  on  stump  any  time  it  leafs  out, 
and  that  ends  the  bush.  I  belted  a  syca¬ 
more  in  June,  put  a  little  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  all  around  the  belted  place,  and  in  a 
few  days  leaves  fell,  and  there  will  be  no 
more  sprouts. 

For  a  homemade  tree  killer  prepare 
1  lb.  arsenic,  2  lbs.  sal  soda,  two  gallons 
of  water.  Mix  well  by  heating  water  to 
boiling  point,  then  add  soda,  which  will 
dissolve  in  two  minutes  in  boiling  water, 
after  which  add  arsenic,  a  little  at  a 
time.  Keep  stirring  and  boiling  for  10 
minutes,  until  all  is  dissolved.  When 
cool  put  in  jugs,  marked  “Poison.”  Girdle 
tree  with  ax,  and  put  poison  all  around 
the  tree  while  freshly  girdled.  In  one 
year  you  can  plow  out  roots,  like  digging 
sweet  potatoes.  c.  H.  K. 

Harriston,  Miss. 


Cabbage  for  Fall  Planting 

To  raise  cabbage  plants  to  Winter  over, 
the  seed  should  not  be  sown  before  end 
of  September.  Seed  sown  from  Septem¬ 
ber  20  to  October  1  will  be  ready  to  set 
out  in  the  field  last  of  November.  To 
Winter  over  in  cold  frames  or  hotbeds, 
sowings  can  be  made  until  first  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  With  sowings  made  before  the  last 
of  September,  there  is  danger  of  the  plants 
going  to  seed  in  the  Spring,  instead  of 
making  a  head.  For  Fall  setting  the 
rows  should  be  run  east  and  west,  setting 
the  plants  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge 
to  protect  them  from  the  north  winds. 

Plants  that  are  wintered  over  should 
be  set  out  in  February  or  March  or  as 
early  as  the  weather  will  permit.  Where 
the  Winters  are  not  too  severe,  the  plants 
can  be  wintered  over  in  an  outdoor  bed 
on  a  south  hillside  with  a  little  protec¬ 
tion  in  extra  cold  weather,  such  as  brush, 
straw  or  old  .bags.  In  Northern  Neck 
Virginia  it  has  been  impossible  to  winter 
over  cabbage  set  in  the  field  that  last  two 
or  three  years,  because  of  severe  cold 
weather  which  we  have  been  having 
around  the  first  of  January. 

The  Jersey  Wakefield  and  Charleston 
Wakefield  are  the  best  varieties  for  Fall 
sowing,  as  they  _  are  less  liable  to  go  to 
seed  in  the  Spring  than  other  varieties. 
The  Jersey  Wakefield  will  weigh  1%  to 
2  lbs.  and  the  Charleston  Wakefield  will 
weigh  2 y2  to  3%  lbs.  The  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field  is  about  10  days  earlier  than  the 
Charleston.  A  top  dressing  of  about 
200  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  ap¬ 
plied  about  the  first  of  April  will  help  the 
plants.  r.  c. 

Virginia, 


either  32  or  115 
volts  with  or 
without  bat¬ 
teries. 


You  have  a  right 


Compact.  Complete¬ 
ly  enclosed.  No  sepa¬ 
rate  tanks  for  fuel,  oil 


or  water. 


Both  electricity  and 
engine  power  from 
one  plant  at  one  cost. 


Easy  to  operate.  Use 
with  or  without  stor¬ 
age  batteries.  With 
battery  simply  press 
lever  to  start. 
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Safe.  Approved  by 
Fire  Underwriters. 
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No  flicker  of  lights. 


EASY  PAYMENTS— A  small  doxvn 
payment ■ — easy  monthly  installments 


Automatic  taper 
charge  assures  maxi¬ 
mum  battery  life; 


i  Selective  control. 
Note  single  switch 
knob  control  in  i  llus- 
tration  for  “start  ” 
“high  charge  ”  “low 
charge  ’’“stop  ’’ 
“belt”  and  “lineJ’ 


Balanced  rotating 
parts.  “Ricardo’  cyl¬ 
inder  head.  Unique 
cooling  system.  Pres¬ 
sure  lubricated. 


Economical.  More 
power  fromsa  me  fuel. 
Operates  on  kerosene 
or  gasoline 
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Completely  eqtli  pped. 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Home  •  Light  •  Plants 


Fairbanks-IMorse  Products 


“Every  Line  a  Leader ** 
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1  FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Dept.  9342,  900  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
|  Please  send  full  information  on  □Home  Light  Plants  □Home  Water  Systems 

|  Name - - ... - Address _ _ 
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Turn  Idle  Acres 


with  Clark  “Cutaway”  Bush  and 
Bog  Plow  and  Harrow.  No  tool 


with  eight  24-inch  extra  heavy  disks 
8teeL  heat  treated  and 
Send  postal  for  FREE 
BOOK,  “The  £oil  and  Its  Tillage.”, 

Complete  catalog:  included.  ] 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 
35  Main  St.,Higganum,  Conn. 


WATER  EVERYWHERE 
With  Rite’s  Hydraulic  Ram 

World’s  greatest  ram,  30,000  in  use. 
Water  from  any  flowing  spring,  brook 
or  stream  can  be  pumped  where  you 
want  it.  No  attention  or  expense.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  free  catalog  and 
guarantee.  Sold  only  by 
H.  T.  OLSEN 
17  Park  Row.  New  York 
Made  for  UU  years . 


Insure  Before  You  Tour 


FREE:  Send  for  Road  Map  of  New  York  State 

Large  scale,  shows  all  good  roads  and 
routes.  Also  tells  how  you  can  save 
$4.00  to  $10.00  on  your  Automobile 
Insurance.  25,000  Farmers  now  insure 
in  this  Company. 
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SECURITY 

SAVING 

SERVICE 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Several  agents  in  each  county ;  if  you  do  not  know  one ,  write  us  at 

268  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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A  Glimpse  of  the  Swiss  and 
Their  Land 

Part  II 

There  are  no  roads  leading  to  the  high 
pastures,  nothing  but  well-trodden,  zig¬ 
zagging  paths,  and  the  milk  has  to  be 
brought  down  in  light  wooden  receptacles 
strapped  to  the  backs  of  men  and  boys 
and  sometimes  women.  These  wooden 
milk  cans  are  perhaps  20  in.  high  and  a 
foot  through  the  long  diameter,  for  they 
are  oval  in  form  with  one  side  flattened 
to  fit  the  back  of  the  carrier.  Additional 
packages  are  often  brought  along  at  the 
same  time,  while  on  the  return  trip  sup¬ 
plies  are  taken  up  the  mountains  to  the 


Crossing  Remains  of  an  Avalanche 

cabins  where  the  herdsmen  are  living  for 
the  Summer. 

Here  and  there  on  the  mountainsides 
one  will  find  picturesque  log  stables  of 
the  chalet  type  with  rocks  on  the  roof  to 
prevent  the  shingles  from  being  torn  off 
by  the  wind,  ice  and  snow.  In  these 
stables  the  cows  are  fed  and  milked  and, 
in  the  worst  of  weather,  housed,  while 
every  scrap  of  manure  is  saved  as  fer¬ 
tilizer,  for  farming  and  gardening  in 
Switzerland  constitute  a  serious,  intensive 
business,  but  cows  are  not  the  only  ani¬ 
mals  from  which  dairy  products  are  de¬ 
rived  on  the  high  alpine  pastures,  for 
goats  are  admirably  suited  to  mountain 
climbing,  and  judging  from  the  size  of 
their  astonishing  udders  and  their  abili¬ 
ty  to  rustle  for  a  living  I  should  say  that 
they  give  quite  as  remunerative  returns 
as  the  cows — cei’tainly  they  are  more 
picturesque  and  interesting  to  a  stranger. 
The  average  goat  will  give  a  litre  (about 
one  quart)  of  milk  twice  a  day  while  the 
better  bred  ones  often  give  two  litres  at 
each  milking.  I  have  watched  the  goats 
feeding  high  un  among  the  wooded  pas¬ 
tures,  and  marveled  at  the  fact  that  they 
seldom  cropped  the  grass  when  they  could 
find  certain  weeds  or  preferably  when 
they  could  reach  the  limbs  of  trees  and 
bushes  from  which  they  might  strip  the 
tender,  juicy  leaves. 

Away  up  above  Grindelwald,  in  an 
open  glade  beside  the  banks  of  a  rushing 
mountain  stream,  we  ran  across  a  goat- 
herder  with  his  alpenstock  and  goats.  He 
must  have  been  born  and  bred  in  the 
mountains,  isolated  most  of  his  life  from 
mankind  with  only  his  goats  for  com¬ 
panions.  He  was  unshaven  and  unshorn, 
while  his  language  was  a  jargon  of  which 
I  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail,  and 
to  make  matters  worse  confounded,  he, 
apparently  could  understand  nothing  of 
my  cherished  German.  That,  however, 
was  not  at  all  strange,  for  I  had  met 
much  more  intelligent,  educated  Swiss 
gentlemen  than  he,  who  had  listened  with 


Alpenhorn  and  Blower  on  Road  to 
Oherer  Glacier 

blank,  puzzled  wonderment  to  my  college.- 
acquired  German  until  in  the  end  they 
had  very  politely  inquired  in  excellent 
terms  of  my  native  language  if  I  spoke 
English.  Notwithstanding  our  inability 
to  converse  with  each,  the  goatherder 
divined  what  Avould  please  us  for  in  a 
moment  he  lifted  his  face  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  started  that  beautiful  call  of 
the  herdsmen,  the  yodel,  by  which  they 
call  their  cattle  together  and  communi¬ 
cate  with  each  other  from  height  to 
height.  The  deep  chest-tones  with  the 
sudden  transition  to  the  high,  falsetto 
head  tones  of  the  “lal-lal-lal-lalliholi”  as 
it  echoed  and  re-echosd  among  the  moun¬ 


tains  was  something  we  shall  not  soon 
for°*et. 

In  place  of  the  yodel  of  the  human 
voice  an  instrument  known  as  the  alpeu- 
horn  was  formerly  often  used  by  the 
herdsmen  for  communicating  with  each 
other.  Now  it  is  mainly  met  with  along 
the  mountain  paths  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  stationed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
garnering  a  few  centimes  from  the  tour¬ 
ist,  but  no  matter,  the  performance  is 
worth  much  more  than  it  costs,  _  and  I 
trust  the  alpen-horn  will  remain  in  that 
picturesque  land  if  only  as  a  relic  with 
which  to  entertain  strangers.  It  is  a 
curved  hollow  tube  of  wood  wound  about 
with  the  fiber  of  the  bark  of  some  tree, 
and  about  six  feet  in  length.  Its  range 
of  notes  is  small,  but  when  the  sounds  are 
echoed  and  re-echoed  from  the  cliffs  the 
effect  is  enchanting.  ,  . 

Fresh  milk  in  the  villages  and  cities, 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  is  delivered 
at  the  door  from  cans  carried  about  in 
two-wheeled  carts  drawn  by  the  milkman 
by  hand  but  always  aided  by  one  or  two 
dogs  harnessed  to  the  cart.  What  a  land 
this  Swiss  country  is  for  a  boy  to  grow 
up  in !  What  wonderful  carts  of  all 
sizes  to  fit  any  boy  no  matter  how  young 
or  how  old,  how  little  or  how  big  he  may 
be !  And  the  dogs !  Always  well  fed, 
cheerful,  willing  and  apparently  anxious 
to  pull  their  share  of  the  load  when 
asked,  but  suspiciously  pleased  with  the 
slack  traces  when  the  owner’s  attention 
is  diverted  in  other  directions.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  and  interesting  to  see  how  much 
hese  people  depend  on  their  two-wheeled 
carts,  and  how  much  they  do  with  them. 
Most  of  the  hay  is  drawn  from  the  field 
on  them,  and  nothing  is  thought  of  push¬ 
ing  or  hauling  one’s  baggage  perhaps  a 
mile  across  the  city  in  one  of  them.  In¬ 
deed,  the  hand-carts  are  used  for  carrying 
everything  and  anything  on  the  farm  or 
in  the  village  and  city.  Usually  one  dog- 
serves  for  a  cart,  but  occasionally  two 
dogs  are  hitched  side  by  side  in  team 
fashion.  I  recall  one  milk  cart  which  was 
drawn  by  two  magnificent  dogs,  clearly 
of  St.  Bernard  blood  but  evidently  not 
purebreds.  They  were  certainly  happy 
and  proud  of  their  job,  doing  it  with  an 
alacrity  and  sometimes  rapidity,  like  a 
pair  of  irrepressible  boys,  that  made  the 
milkman  step  lively  and  often  forced  him 
to  call  a  halt.  The  dogs  always  respond¬ 
ed  with  the  best  of  grace,  for  they  had 
been  taught  to  obey  without  questioning. 
Occasionally  there  would  be  a  slight  divi¬ 
sion  of  teamwork  when  one  would  see 
something  attractive  on  his  side  of  the 
street  and  would  try  to  haul  the  other 
one  over  to  investigate  it.  But  these  were 
only  slight  diversions,  for  a  word  from 
the  milkman  Avould  bring  them  at  once 
into  line  and  back  to  their  job.  It  Avas 
surprising  to  see  hoAV  these  joyous,  active, 
animated  dogs  would  come  to  a  halt  and 
stand  without  a  murmur  as  long,  appar¬ 
ently,  as  the  owner  cared  to  be  gone  from 
the  cart.  Sometimes  this  interval  be¬ 
came  much  extended,  for  the  Swiss  are 
calm  and  serene,  and  there  is  often  much 
to  gossip  about  on  .  these  morning  de¬ 
liveries.  I  imagine  it  would  be  difficult 
for  a  stranger  to  approach  very  near  to 
the  cart  Avhile  the  milkman  is  aAvay,  and 
although  I  had  considerable  curiosity  to 
know  just  how  watchful  the  dogs  were  I 
did  not  care  to  make  an  experiment  to 
find  out.  In  the  attractive  village  of 
Weggis  on  Lake  Luzern,  we  found  a  dog 
which  had  been  trained  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  the  morning  milk  supply.  He 
Avould  draw  up  in  front  of  the  door  of  the 
customer,  step  upon  the  sidewalk  as  far 
from  the  cart  as  his  harness  would  al¬ 
low,  and  give  several  vociferous  barks 
which  were  repeated  and  prolonged  if  the 
maid  did  not  appear  promptly  with  her 
pitcher.  His  air  of  satisfaction  at  the 
effect  of  his  signal  was  delightful,  but 
his  interest  in  everything  that  went  on 
did  not  abate  until  the  master  gave  the 
word  to  move  on.  G.  hekrick. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Some  Garden  Jottings 

Buddleia  variabilis  is  now  gorgeous 
with  its  terminal  clusters  of  lilac  flowers 
6  to  10  in.  long,  fragrant  and  graceful. 
This  family,  a  rather  large  one,  Avas 
named  after  Adam  Buddie,  an  English 
botanist.  Some  varieties,  like  Madagas- 
cariensis,  are  strictly  tropical,  and  others 
well  adapted  to  temperate  regions. 

Zinniab  were  poor  last  year,  but  are 
all  that  could  be  desired  noAV.  I  have  a 
number  of  the  improved  sorts,  including 
really  pure  whites'of  a  strain,  called  Polar 
Bear.  A  border  of  dwarf  kinds,  all  col¬ 
ors,  is  attractive. 

Gladioli,  as  usual,,  have  done  Avell, 
and  are  much  appreciated  for  cutting. 
Primulinus  hybrids  are  excellent  for  this 
purpose,  with  peach  and  apricot  shades, 
and  stems  so  slender  that  many  can  go 
into  a  small  vase. 

Saveet  Corn.- — There  has  been  and  still 
is  abundance  and  considerable  .  overripe 
which  the  chickens  get.  That  high-grade 
fertilizer,  15-30-15,  carried  that,  as  well 
as  the  other  garden  stuff,  along  well. 
There  are  one  or  two  late  plantings  that 
may  not  mature,  but  I  always  take  the 
risk  Avith  both  corn  and  beans,  of  frost 
holding  off  until  October.  Sometimes 
frost  comes  in  little  spots,  so  that  parts 
of  my  garden  are  nipped  and  others  ’es¬ 
cape. 

The  Mailbox. — On  the  gate-post  en¬ 
trance  to  this  garden,  where  the  camp 
shack  stands  50  ft.  back,  hidden  with 


trees  and  vines,  is  a  rural  mailbox,  where 
Uncle  Sam  deposits  what  comes  my  way 
here.  Others  use  it  also  for  handbills, 
bargain  sales,  where  my  Avife  is  offered  a 
fur  coat,  furniture  or  dishes  at  half  price. 
Insurance  agents  avIio  Avant  to  take  risks 
on  the  property,  leave  their  cards  in  the 
mailbox.  The  trees  and  vines  are  so 
thick  that  they  cannot  see  that  it  is  only 
a  homemade  camp  shack  10  ft.  square. 
Other  circulars  offer  to  finance  me  with 
the  quick  cash  they  imagine  I  need,  and 
take  a  mortgage  on  my  income.  And 
there  are  urgent  requests  to  consider  the 
merits  of  various  political  candidates  in 
early  November.  But  the  mailbox  has 
other  patrons.  Wasps  insisted  on  at¬ 
taching  a  nest  to  the  metal  stamp  and 
coin  receiver  in  the  box.  I  had  to  dis¬ 
courage  that.  Then  a  spider,  black  and 
flat,  made  a  tent  on  one  side  and  Avas 
there  several  weeks.  Noav  that  has  gone 
and  a  broAvn  furry  caterpillar,  tiger 
moth,  is  there,  evidently  considering  the 
box  as  possible  Winter  quarters.  As  it 
is  now  covered  with  a  polygonum  vine, 
white  and  fragrant  with  its  buckwheat- 
style  flowers,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  think  the  box  other  than  a  part 
of  Nature’s  work. 

Those  Large  Grapevines.  —  Last 
Spring  I  told  about  planting  three  large 
vines  given  to  a  neighbor  who  had  no 
place  to  put  them.  The  stem  of  one  Avas 
tAvo  inches  in  diameter  and  the  other  tAvo 
one  inch.  They  had  been  yanked  out  so 
that  roots  were  torn  off  and  left  exposed 
to  air  tAvo  days,  and  there  seemed  slim 
probability  of  groAvth.  For  some  time 
there  was  no  show  of  life,  but  about  mid¬ 
summer  I  found  groAvth  on  all,  some  now 
three  feet.  My  plan  is  to  treat  them 
about  like  new  vines  next  Spring,  cutting 


about  1.25  acres.  The  ground  was  not 
very  rich,  so  I  did  not  intercrop.  Those 
trees  required  a  yearly  trimming,  spray¬ 
ing,  the  ground  ploived  twice  and  har¬ 
rowed  four  times  a  year.  The  tax  on  the 
ground  averaged  $6  a  year  and  interest 
on  the  investment,  ground  and  trees 
averaged  $20  a  year,  making  the  total  in¬ 
vestment  to  date  $150.  This  year  they 
bore  a  crop  for  the  first  time,  which  we 
picked,  sorted  and  packed,  shipping  to  a 
Chicago  commission  house.  The  net  re" 
turns  for  the  crop  after  deducting  the 
cost  of  packages  but  alloAving  nothin-- 
for  our  labor  is  the  grand  sum  of  $l‘f 
Count  them,  just  exactly  $13,  Avhile  the 
labor  cost  alone  was  four  times  that  at 
least.  On  a  number  of  bushels  I  cleared 
just  one  cent,  Avhile  the  most  clear  on  any 
shipment  was  23  cents  a  bushel.  Evident¬ 
ly  the  grain  farmers  are  not  the  only  ones 
needing  relief.  I  am  not  alone  on  this, 
as  the  tomato  groAvers  Avere  also  hard  hit! 
the  peppermint  growers,  of  whom  Ave 
have  a  large  number,  did  not  make  ex¬ 
penses,  and  local  wheat  groAvers  are 
groaning  as  they  contemplate  the  price 
offered.  With  a  great  deal  more  fruit 
this  year  than  I  had  last  year  my  in¬ 
come  will  be  considerably  less.  The  com¬ 
mission  men  complain  that  the  heat  drove 
the  city  people  out  of  town,  Avhile  those 
avIio  remained  spent  their  time  in  trying 
to  keep  cool  instead  of  canning  and 
baking.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  Ave  fruit  groAvers  are  hard  hit 
by  the  prevailing  slump  in  prices.  So  far 
apples  have  been  selling  for  barely 
enough  to  pay  for  the  packages,  but  ap¬ 
ple  growers  are  hoping  for  better  prices 
for  Winter  stock.  Crabapples  sold  in 
Chicago  for  50  cents  a  bushel  while  the 
expense  including  freight,  commission, 


back  and  leaving  two  of  the  strong  shoots 
for  renewal.  But  it  is  now  evident  that 
no  grapes  can  be  grown  here  Avitliout 
spraying,  as  bud  moth  and  rot  have  taken 
about  all  of  my  regular  crop,  except  a 
few  Agawam.  Next  year  the  .  standard 
spray  of  Bordeaux  5-5-50,  with  iy2  lbs. 
lead  arsenate  to  50  gallons  will  have  to 
be  used  at  least  five  times — Avhen  shoots 
are  four  inches  long,  when  blossom 
clusters  open,  Avhen  petals  fall,  tAvo  Aveeks 
after  that  and  two  Aveeks  later.  That 
sounds  like  a  big  job  but  ..really  is  not  so 
bad  when  one  is  ready  for  it.  We  have 
kept  thinking  grapes  could  be  raised 
here  in  North  New  Jersey  Avitliout  spray¬ 
ing,  but  that  time  is  past  in  this  locality. 

w.  w.  H. 


Doings  at  Long  Acres 

Kidney  potatoes !  Noav  there  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  intrigue  our  interest  and  excite 
our  imagination.  I  fear  I  treated  it  in 
a  somewhat  jocular  manner  which  it  did 
not  deserve,  but  here  and  now  I  send 
out  an  S.  O.  S.  to  anyone  Avho  has  any 
seed  to  send  me  a  few  that  I  may  raise 
them  next  Summer.  A  New  York  man 
writes  that  they  are  an  English  potato 
common  in  that  country  but  not  found 
here,  while  a  Pennsylvania  woman  writes 
a  very  interesting  letter  describing  them, 
but  adds  the  disconcerting  information 
that  she  has  not  seen  any  for  40  years. 
According  to  her  description,  they  mature 
marvelously  early  so  thatneAV  potatoes 
may  be  had  the  first  Aveek  in  May.  Noav 
we  country  folks  with  our  limited  in¬ 
comes  cannot  afford  those  southern  pota¬ 
toes  which  are  shipped  in  so  early  in 
the  Spring,  but  must  gnaAV  aAvay  upon 
the  dry  and  someAvhat  withered  tubers 
from  the  year  before  while  we  gaze  with 
envy  into  the  store  windoivs  decorated 
with  fancy  neiv  spuds  from  the  sunny 
South.  I  Avant  some  seed  because  we, 
too,  Avould  like  such  early  potatoes,  and 
also  for  a  someAvhat  different  reason ; 
i.e.,  because  I  wish  to  casually  mention — 
along  in  early  May— that  we  had  neAv  po¬ 
tatoes  for  dinner  right  out  of  our  garden 
and  tlien  watch"  the  looks  of  envious 
amazement  spread  on  the  faces  of  neigh¬ 
bors  who  have  been  bragging  about 
radishes.  ' 

Here  is  my  record  on  Rochester 
peaches :  Four  years  ago  I  set  200  trees, 
for  Avhich  I  paid  $50,  setting  them  on 


cartage  and  package  was  54  cents,  leav¬ 
ing  the  grower  a  4-cent  loss  after  raising 
the  fruit.  , .  > 

Naturally  the  second  cutting  of  clover 
had  to  be  hauled  in  during  one  of  the 
hottest  days  in  August,  but  Ave  rejoiced 
in  the  mow  full  of  such  excellent  feed. 
On  that  same  day  there  were  pickles  to 
pick,  plums  to  pick  and  pack,  and  a  feiv 
berries  to  pick,  but  we  did  it  all,,  although 
the  boys  omitted  their  usual  high  jinks 
and  went  to  bed  early.  With  school  starting 
again  I  shall  miss  the  boys  very  much, 
not  so  much  because  of  their  help,  al¬ 
though  they  have  worked  valiantly,  but 
because  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  have 
them  along.  They  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  one  live  pheasant  out  of  the  eggs 
found  in  the  vineyard  and  set  under  a 
hen,  and  noAV  they  are  having  a  big  time 
teaching  it  to  eat.  and  act  like  a  chicken 
instead  of  a  wild  bird.  Calvin  gets  much 
excited  for  fear  the  cats  will  inhale  that 
bird. 

I  wonder  whether  we  are  in  for  a  hard 
Winter,  as  I  never  saw  old  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  make  such  a  frantic  effort  to  cover 
the.  ground.  Weeds  almost  as  big  as  my 
wrist  and  tall  as  a  horse  have  sprung  up 
all  over  the  farm,  while  between  and 
around  them  is  a  wealth  of  foxtail  grass 
and  wild  millet.  It  makes  ploAving  to  the 
berry  and  tree  rows  a  hard  proposition, 
as  those  enormous  weeds  gather  under 
the  pIoav  beam  in  huge  masses.  I  like  to 
turn  under  such  a  wealth  of  growth  but 
it  is  some  job,  especially  with  a  one-horse 
plow  such  as  we  use  in  our  berry  rows. 
In  orchards  which  are  not  interplanted 
with  berries  or  currants  I  shall  not  ploAV 
this  Fall,  but  allow  those  weeds  to  form 
a  fine  cover  crop  which  will  hold  the 
snoAV.  It  does  make  the  place  look 
ragged,  as  though  I  was  a  poor  farmer, 
to  allow  such  weed  growth,  but  nature 
knows  what  she  is  doing,  and  the  trees 
will  benefit  by  the  mulch.  Grapes  and 
pears  are  ripening  so  there  will  be  no  let¬ 
up  in  activity  until  after  those  crops  are 
harvested.  Right  now  I  am  engaged  in 
putting  handles  on  a  few  thousand  grape 
baskets  as  a  sort  of  rest  betAveen  spells 
of  plowing,  weed  cutting  and  pickle  pick¬ 
ing.  Anyone  Avho  thinks  dust  will  not 
control  striped  bugs  should  see  the  many 
bushels  of  pickles  avc  have  picked  from 
that  small  patch,  and  the  dollars  avc  have 
made  to  say  nothing  of  oodles  of  back¬ 
aches. 

L.  B.  E. 
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A  Kalamazoo  Direct  toYOU 

Saves  You  V3  to  V2 


Mail  the  coupon  for  this  FREE  Kalamazoo  Book- 
cover.  Lower  Factory  Prices.  Longer  Terms — a 
satisfied  customers.  27th  year  of  Kalamazoo  Qua 
Sensational  values  -in  new  Cabinet 

Circulating  Heaters!  New  and  TT  LJ 

Beauti  fill  Porcelain  Enamel  ^  p 

Ranges — your  choice  of  5  colors!  |f||r < 

New  improvements  in  Pipe  and 
Direct  Heat  Furnaces!  g 

Modernize  Your  Home— 

Write  Today  ||F 

Over  200  styles  and  sizes—  Iff 

Ranges,  Heaters,  Furnaces,  Oil  W 

Stoves,  Gas  Stoves,  Electric  pi 

Ranges,  Brooder  Stoves.  Bigger 
bargains  than  in  20  big  stores. 

Write  today !  You’ll  find  exactly 

what  you  want  in  this  new  book.  HHL  ^^P*'*'******^^ 
Save  1/3  to  1/2!  Realize  your  ^illli§ 

dream  of  a  comfortable,  cozy  J§|:;  ^  • 

home;  a  cheerful,  colorful  kitchen.  S 


m  ers  in  walnut  or  manogany.  cw 
exclusive  features.  See  the  new  Heater 
Wsmjar  the  cheery  fireplace  effect.  These  parlor  furr 
mr  heat  several  rooms.  So  handsome  that  they  ha: 
^  nize  with  the  finest  furniture.  Such  amazing  values  yc 
never  seen.  Send  for  FREE  Factory  Book. 

Everything  Is  Color  Now! 

You’ll  be  enthusiastic  about  the  new  payment  plan  enables  you  tc 

Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  in  bril-  on  terms  so  small  that  you  sc 

liant  new  colors.  Beautiful  Coal  ly  miss  the  money, 
and  Wood  Ranges,  Combination  cu-nmo„* 

Gas  and  Coal  Ranges  in  glisten-  Z4-Hour  Shipment 

ing  Delft  Blue,  Pearl  Gray.  I\or\  Everything  backed  by  $1C 
Tan,  Nile  Green  and  Ebony  B  ac  ,  bank  guarantee.  Satisfactic 
trimmed  in  highly  polished  me  'e  .  m0ney  back.  24-hour  shipi 
Gas  stoves  in  white  and  colors,  save  yOU  time.  Kalamazc 

too.  As  easy  to  clean  as  a  cnna  near  to  you.  All  Kalamazoo  ; 

dish.  Enamel  baked  on  in  our  ucts  are  carefuUy  pacRed. 

own  enameling  plant  no  chip-  delivery  guaranteed, 
ping,  no  flaking.  Kalamazoo  qual¬ 
ity  throughout.  Wonderful  bak-  3Q  DAYS*  FREE  TR 
ers.  All  approved  by  Good  House- 

keeping  Institute.  Use  vvhatever  you  choose  f< 

days  in  your  own  home  F 

.Furnaces  Now  S54.95  Up  Satisfy 

Reduced  prices  on  furnaces,  too.  approval  test  on  everything 
Y’alues  —  both  Pipe  and  Direct  buy. 

Heat  furnaces— that  have  never 

been  equaled.  Read  about  the  ex-  Above  All  Else  —  (in¬ 
clusive  Kalamazoo  Hot-Blast  Kalamazoo  gives  you  better 
Fire-Pot.  See  the  new  ring-type  a^  a  saving  Qf  1/3  t0  i, 

radiators,  easy  shaking  grates,  the  selling'  direct  from  our  lc 
upright  shaker  so  simple  a  c  1  .  factory  to  you.  There  is  no 
can  use  it.  FREE  furnace  plans,  between  you  and  Kalamazoi 
FREE  service.  \ou  make  a  dou-  railroad  tracks.  Kalan 
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Gas  Stoves 


Ranges  -  -  9 

Heaters  -  ^ 
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Cabinet  Heaters 


stalling  your  own 
furnace  and  by  buy¬ 
ing  at  the  factory 
price.  It  is  easy  to 
install  your  own 
furnace.  Thousands 
of  Kalamazoo  cus¬ 
tomers  have  done  it. 
You  can,  too. 

Cash  or  Easy 
Terms— 

A  Year  to  Pay 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms 
— as  low  as  $3  down, 
$3  monthly.  Take  a 
year  to  pay !  The 
Kalamazoo  easy 
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Mail  this  Coupon  Today  for  FREE  Book  of  Factory  Prices 

Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left 
to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs :  Please  send  me  your  FREE 
Catalog. 


Quality  Baker 

Stove  works  perfectly. 
Stoves  costing  $175  could 
not  begin  to  compare  with 
it  in  fuel  economy,  baking 
quality  and  in  heating  per¬ 
formance.  William  Kock, 
Rochester,  Minn. 


I  put  up  the  furnace  in  a 
very  short  time.  I  saved 
from  $80  to  $100  on  what 
it  would  cost  me  here.  Am 
more  than  satisfied.  John 
Fischer.  Warren,  Pa. 
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School  Time  Is  at  Hand 

When  the  September  number  of  one  of 
our  magazines  came  the  other  day,  it  re¬ 
minded  us  forcibly  that  school  time  was 
near.  The  cover  showed  a  teacher  at  the 
blackboard  pointing  out  to  an  imaginary 
class  how  to  do  an  example  in  arithmetic. 
She  was  a  very  pretty  teacher  but  that 
was  not  what  impressed  us.  It  was  the 
fact  that  vacation  days  were  so  near  over. 

The  boys  and  girls  have  had  such  a 
wonderful  time !  Their  days  have  been 
so  full  of  play,  mischief  and  a  little  work 
mixed  in  by  wise  parents  that  the  time 
has  gone  by  on  wings.  Going  to  the 
cheese  factory  with  the  milk  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  running  errands  for  mother  and  dad, 
long  hours  to  tramp  through  the  fields 
and  woods,  sometimes  with  a  slingshot 
and  sometimes  with  the  little  .22  rifle  to 
give  the  thieving  crows  a  scare,  quiet 
games  in  the  shade  when  the  sun  is  hot 
and  livelier  ones  in  the  evening,  some¬ 
times  getting  into  mischief  as  all  boys 
will  at  times,  reading  story  books,  trips 
,  in  the  family  car,  going  swimming  with 
the  big  boys  at  night  when  their  work  is 
done ;  these  are  some  of  the  things  the 
boys  of  our  neighborhood  have  been  doing 
this  vacation.  It  has  been  a  good  time 
to  wear  out  the  old  clothes  and  to  go 
barefoot,  thereby  saving  mother  a  lot  of 
darning. 

The  girls  have  had  their  good  times  as 
well,  helping  mother  around  the  house, 
spending  long  lazy  hours  in  the  hammock 
under  the  trees,  reading,  sewing,  playing 
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A  Vacation  Boy 

with  the  kittens,  caring  for  baby,  or  if 
there  is  no  baby,  making  doll  clothes, 
often  joining  the  boys  in  their  games, 
and  always  on  hand  for  a  ride  in  the  car, 
all  these  have  filled  the  days  very  full. 

Out  of  doors  nearly  all  of  their  waking 
hours  these  boys  and  girls  have  become 
brown  with  the  sun  and  wind.  Their 
hair  is  somewhat  dry  and  rather  unruly, 
but  there  is  a  healthy  sparkle  in  their  eye 
and  we  feel  sure  they  have  been  building 
up  both  bone  and  muscle  while  out  in  the 
Summer  sunlight.  I  hope  the  idea  of 
having  school  the  year  around  will  never 
receive  serious  consideration,  for  I  feel 
sure  that  growing  boys  and  girls  need 
these  vacations. 

And  now  we  must  be  getting  them 
ready  for  school  again.  The  boys  will 
have  to  have  new  outfits,  as  climbing 
trees  and  barbed  wire  fences  have  pretty 
nearly  finshed  the  old  ones.  The  girls  al¬ 
ways  like  a  fresh  new  gingham  to  start 
school  and  dresses  are  so  simple  to  make 
now  I  am  sure  they  ought  to  have  one. 
Probably  new  dinner  boxes  will  be  need¬ 
ed,  and  we  must  not  forget  a  supply  of 
pencils  and  paper  when  we  go  to  town. 
Teacher  will  look  after  sending  for  new 
books  as  usual.  Everyone  is  glad  we  are 
to  have  the  same  teacher  and  we  look 
forward  to  another  profitable  year  of 
school. 

The  schoolhouse  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  the  yard  also.  There  has 
been  some  talk  of  moving  the  schoolhouse, 
as  it  stands  in  a  rather  low  spot,  but  so 
far  we  have  only  talked.  We  are  putting 
in  galvanized  tile  this  year,  and  hope 

this  will  drain  the  yard.  There  is  a 
spring  across  the  road  where  the  children 
like  to  play,  often  getting  wet,  but  we 
decided  that  they  would  probably  come 
there  no  matter  "where  we  put  the  school- 
house.  There  is  something  about  a  water 
hole  that  attracts  children,  just  as  a  mag¬ 
net  attracts' steel. 

The  day  school  opens  the  boys  and  girls 
are  on  their  way  early  clad  in  fresh 

clean  clothes  and  with  happy  shining 

faces.  The  first  ones  there  get  the  best 
seats,  and  teacher  lets  them  stay  there 
the  first  day  at  least.  When  the  seat 
question  is  settled  the  boys  and  girls  go 
out  for  a  game.  The  big  boys  and  girls 
of  last  year  are  gone,  either  to  high 

school  or  to  work,  and  those  who  were 
second  now  step  to  first  place.  School  is 
not  all  work  and  they  plan  for  many  good 
games  of  various  kinds. 

By  and  by  the  bell  rings  and  all  go  in¬ 
side  to  begin  work  again.  Some  are 
anxious  to  learn  and  others  seem  to  think 


they  are  conferring  a  favor  on  the  teacher 
by  being  there.  They  only  mean  to  study 
when  her  eye  is  on  them,  so  of  course 
they  do  not  learn  much.  Some  of  the 
older  pupils  took  Regents  last  June  and 
having  passed  their  geography  and  spell¬ 
ing  consider  themselves  fortunate  that 
they  do  not  have  to  study  these  subjects 
any  more.  Those  wTho  failed  start  in  with 
more  determination  than  ever,  and  hope 
to  pass  next  time.  One  boy  failed  part¬ 
ly  because  he  found  it  hard  to  keep  his 
attention  on  his  examination  and  not 
listen  to  the  conversation  of  two  teachers 
near  him,  or  to  the  singing  in  the  next 
room.  The  chances  are,  if  he  had  been  in 
his  own  quiet  schoolroom,  he  would  have 
had  a  higher  mark.  If  we  must  have 
Regents  why  can  they  not  be  given  in 
our  own  school?  Our  teachers  are  con¬ 
sidered  capable  of  teaching  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  Why  are  they 
not  capable  of  giving  and  marking  the 
Regents’  papers? 

In  every  grade  there  are  promotions, 
and  the  children  receive  their  new  books 
with  delight.  And  the  best  of  it  is,  if 
Johnny  failed  in  one  subject  he  does  not 
have  to  take  the  whole  grade  over  but 
goes  ahead  into  the  other  subjects.  He 
may  be  able  to  catch  up  his  work  and 
pass  both  grades  this  year. 

Over  here  at  the  side  are  the  beginners 
in  their  little  seats,  some  of  them  too  shy 
to  speak  or  look  at  the  teacher.  It  will 
take  endless  patience  to  win  their  con¬ 


fidence  and  a  good  deal  of  time  to  look 
after  them.  They  cannot  sit  still  very 
long  so  their  hours  are  short.  Some  who 
live  near  can  go  home  at  eleven  or  earlier 
and  those  who  cannot  do  this  play  about 
the  schoolyard.  After  noon  they  have  an¬ 
other  short  session  and  then  they  may 
run  along  home  to  mother. 

And  so  we  are  off  again  for  another 
year  of  school.  We  have  a  good  teacher 
who  is  interested  in  *ach  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  a  convenient  school  within  walking 
distance,  the  children  are  making  good 
progress  and  we  are  sending  as  many 
along  to  high  school  as  want  to  go.  We 
should  be  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  have  our 
“little  i’ed  schoolhouse”  closed,  and  we 
know  there  are  plenty  of  other  districts 
that  feel  just  as  we- do. 

MRS.  CHARLES  MC  ARTHUR. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


September  22,  1928 

ing  a  city  of  114,000  inhabitants  in  the 
midst,  of  a  great  agricultural  center 
Sweet  corn  is  25c  a  dozen.  A  hill  farm" 
er  sold  2,500  ears,  and  has  an  ecunl 
amount  to  pull.  Duck  eggs  are  45c 
wholesale.  Good  cows  are  brinzine- 
fancy  prices,  $168  to  $200  each  at  the 
sales.  Early  peaches  are  75c  to  $1  per 
basket  wholesale.  The  Kutztown  fair 
the  first  fair  held  in  Pennsylvania  was 
attended  by  about  10,000,  and  had  more 
exhibits  this  year.  The  Reading  Fair 
the  big  important  fair  of  Berks  Countv’ 
will  be  held  September  11.  Butter  is 
58c  per  lb.  The  price  of  milk  varies 

from  5  to  8c  per  quart.  The  farmers 
will  erect  a  $40,000  creamery  in  Boyer 
town,  which  they  will  run  themselves 
This  will  prove  an  interesting  experiment 
Boyerstown,  Pa.  h.  \r  e  * 


From  Berks  County,  Pa. 

This  section  is  farmed  mostly  by  a 
thrifty  lot  of  husbandmen.  While  more 
tractors  are  being  used  for  plowing  and 
general  farm  work,  many  cling  to  the  old 
methods.  The  younger  generation  is  join¬ 
ing  the  Granges.  The  women  milk  the 
cows  and  work  in  the  fields,  being  true 
sisters  of  the  soil.  Eggs  are  25c  a  dozen 
wholesale  and  42c  retail.  The  potato 
crop  is  large  this  year,  especially  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  county  around  Read- 


The  Bookshelf 

The  following  volumes  of  the  Delight¬ 
ful  Classics  are  out  of  print,  but  they 
can  be  supplied  in  another  edition  for 
50  cents.  It  is  impossible  to  get  them  in 
the  cheaper  editions. 

Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Little  Lame  Prince. 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales. 

Treasure  Island. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorkfr 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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here  was  an  old  car 


that  was  ready  to  die, 
and  now  it  is  taking  the 
hills  on  high.  Why? 
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A  June  Trip  Through 
Several  States 

Part  V 

The  'thumb  having  been  crossed,  we 
are  at  Winchester,  Va..  and  have  entered 
the  Great  Valley  of  Virginia,  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  Valley.  It  is  a  valley  that  people 
go  miles  to  visit ;  we  did.  It  is  300  miles 
long  in  Virginia,  from  12  to  20  miles 
wide,  not  an  unbroken  valley,  as  it  is 
likely  to  be  thought  of,  but  pierced  by 
occasional  spurs  from  the  mountains  on 
the  west  and,  in  the  northern  part,  split 
by  the  Massanutten  mountain  range  set 
down  in  the  center.  Winchester  on  the 
Lee  Highway  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
valley  arouses  memories  of  our  country’s 
history  that  date  back  to  the  time  of 
Washington  and  Braddock’s  campaign 
against  the  French  and  Indians.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  more  “headquarters”  of  famous 
commanders  to  display  than  we  could 
take  the  time  to  look  at,  but  we  couldn’t 
forget  that  we  were  about  to  emulate 
Sheridan  in  a  dash  to  the  South,  though 
with  no  expectation  of  quite  as  warm  a 
reception  as  he  received.  Winchester  is 
not  “modern”  in  appearance  and  we  were 
glad  of  it.  When  Winchester  becomes  as 
modern  as  Detroit,  no  one  will  care  to 
visit  it.  Our  first  glimpse  of  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  Valley  was  disappointing.  We 
had  the  same  feeling  years  ago  when  the 
roar  of  Niagara  first  greeted  our  ears. 
It  didn’t  roar  loud  enough  to  come  up  to 
our  expectations.  The  upper  part  of  the 
valley  is  rough  and  broken.  Huge  rocks 


above  us.  Electric  lights  concealed  be¬ 
hind  the  rocks  lighted  glistening  roofs  a 
hundred  feet  overhead,  and  walls  covered 
with  jutting  shapes  that  the  imagination 
might  liken  to  horses,  waterfalls,  Indian 
wigwams  or  trees,  but  which  really  were 
distinctive  in  their  own  beauty  and  cheap¬ 
ened  rather  than  glorified  by  comparisons. 
The  hour  underground  in  charge  of  a 
guide  was  well  spent.  We  could  have 
spared  the  comments  of  the  guide,  these 
being  a  trifle  worn  by  use,  but  not  his 
knowledge  of  the  twists  and  turns  that 
led  us  back  to  daylight. 

Camping  grounds  down  the  valley  are 
not  numerous.  Since  the  Shenandoah  de¬ 
fies  southern  custom  and  flows  north,  we 
were  really  going  up  the  valley,  but  south 
is  al-ways  "down”  to  us.  The  previous 
night  had  been  spent  upon  an  old  bat¬ 
tlefield  just  outside  of  Strasburg.  This 
field  lies  above  the  road,  and  the  camping 
spot  out  of  sight  from  it.  We  were  alone 
through  the  nght,  with  only  nearby  fields 
and  distant  mountains  to  look  at,  but 
there  could  be  nothing  lonesome  in  such 
a  place  to  those  who  find  the  outdoors 
more  to  be  desired  than  artificial  interiors. 
At  Grottoes  we  spent  a  few  delightful 
hours  with  a  Syrian  friend  who  has  made 
America  his  home,  and  with  his  American 
wife  has  changed  a  desert  spot  into  a 
place  of  rare  beauty  and  charm.  “Dar- 
es-Salaam,”  “The  Establishment  of 
Peace,”  is  the  name  of  this  home.  A  few 
acres  here  have  been  cleared  of  the  heavy 
growth  of  ground  oak,  chinquapin,  sassa¬ 
fras  and  wild  grape  that  cover  the  ground 
elsewhere  as  far  as  one  can  see,  and  in 
the  center  of  this  cleared  spot  lias  been 


“Dar-es-Salaam”  or  “ The  Establishment  of  Peace,”  a  Hospital  Syrian.  Home  in 

Virginia 


by  the  highway  looked  as  though  they 
might  have  been  imported  from  Con¬ 
necticut  to  give  a  New  England  atmos¬ 
phere  to  the  scene.  Wheat  and  corn  fields 
lay  on  'either  side,  the  wheat  yellowing 
but  the  corn  appearing  a  little  backward. 
In  the  distance  we  could  see  some  of  the 
famous  apple  orchards  that  are  giving 
our  own  fruit  growers  spells  of  chills  and 
fever. 

Further  south  the  valley  becomes  more 
smooth  and  pleasing.  Small  groups  of 
cattle  could  be  seen  in  the  fields,  with 
enough  Jerseys  among  them  to  show  that 
not  all  of  the  corn  and  wheat  that  made 
up  the  visible  crop  area  was  destined  to 
become  beef.  A  resident  of  the  valley  told 
us  that  fine  beef  was  produced  there,  but 
the  natives  got  none  of  it.  Well,  the  shoe¬ 
maker’s  wife  always  has  gone  barefoot. 
It  was  the  “Granary  of  the  Confederacy” 
that  we  were  passing  through.  Not  going 
below  Staunton,  we  did  not  see  all  of  the 
valley,  perhaps  we  did  not  see  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  it,  but  we  saw  enough  to 
show  us  that,  in  that  stretch  of  land  be¬ 
tween  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia  and  the 
Allegheny  ridges  to  the  west,  there  lies 
undeveloped  a  home  for  countless  families 
of  a  future  generation.  Neither  the 
beauty  nor  the  worth  of  the  land  watered 
by  the  Shenandoah  has  been  exaggerated. 
The  North  meets  the  South  there  and  in 
the  development  of  the  best  of  both  sec¬ 
tions  lies  the  hope  of  the  greater  Virginia 
toward  which  its  people  are  pressing. 

A  feature  of  this  great  valley  which  no 
visitor  is  allowed  to  overlook  is  of  very 
ancient  origin  ;  caves  hollowed  out  of  the 
limestone  rocks  underlying  the  mountain 
forests  by  the  drip  of  surface  water  pen¬ 
etrating  to  them  and  underground  streams 
which  once  flowed  through  them.  There 
is  a  line  of  caves  dowrn  the  valley,  each 
now  being  exploited  by  its  owners,  and 
competing  for  the  attention  of  tourists. 
We  visited  only  one,  and  were  dragged 
into  that.  We  expected  to  be  punished, 
and  didn’t  like  to  be  punished,  even  for 
our  own  good.  Again  we  were  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  most  agreeably.  Instead  of 
a  gloomy  cavern  with  limestone  icicles 
tripping  our  feet  and  others  threatening 
to  fall  down  upon  our  heads,  as  we  had 
expected  to  find,  we  walked  through  well- 
lighted  corridors  and  enormous  chambers, 
each  roofed  and  walled  with  beautiful 
rock  formations,  often  grotesque  in  form, 
but  varying  in  color,  and  always  display¬ 
ing  the  grace  in  outline  that  nature  gives 
all  her  creations.  For  over  a  mile  under¬ 
ground  we  walked  over  smooth  floors 
many  hundred  feet  beneath  the  trees 


built  a  house  wuth  walls  of  native  stone. 
On  this  page  is  a  cut  of  this  house,  show¬ 
ing  it  from  the  rear.  Outbuildings  of  stone 
complete  the  group  of  buildings  and  a 
rose  garden  separates  these  from  the 
land  devoted  to  the  equally  useful,  though 
more  humble,  garden  vegetables.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  notable  thing  about  these 
buildings  is  that  they  were  built  by  a 
man  educated  in  Syria  with  no  knowledge 
of  mason  work  or  other  manual  trade. 
Purchasing  without  seeing  them  these 
acres  of  cut-over  brush  land  under  the 
Blue  Ridge,  he  declined  to  give  them  up 
when  he  found  that  a  New  York  real 
estate  agent  had  misrepresented  the  sur¬ 
roundings  and  opportunities,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  the  most  of  them.  It  was 
three  years,  he  says,  before  he  could 
make  one  stone  lie  upon  another.  The 
walls  that  he  then  built  are  as  true  and 
perfect  as  the  most  skilled  mason  could 
erect,  and  the  taste  shown  in  their  con¬ 
struction  equals  the  workmanship.  The 
interior,  from  library  to  kitchen,  shows 
that  a  woman’s  hand  had  to  do  with  ar¬ 
rangement  and  decoration,  and  that  the 
co-operation  was  wholly  advantageous. 
As  an  example  of  perseverance  in  the 
building  of  a  home  in  difficult  surround¬ 
ings,  our  western  pioneers  could  show 
nothing  more  notable;  in  the  display  of 
intelligently  directed  skill,  these  pioneers 
of  a  country  that  will  some  day  realize 
its  opportunities  stand  alone.  M.  B.  D. 


The  Bookshelf 

Green-  Manuring,  Principles  and 
Practices,  by  Dr.  Adrian  J.  Pieters, 
agronomist,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  In  this  book,  Dr.  Pieters  has  col¬ 
lected  a  large  amount  of  valuable  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  important  question  of  green 
manures  and  the  how  and  why  of  using 
them.  Some  of  the  subjects  treated  are  : 
History  of  Green  Manures;  Organic  Mat¬ 
ter;  The  Nitrogen  Problem;  The  Chem¬ 
istry  of  Green  Manures ;  Decomposition 
of  Green  Manures;  Crops  for  Green  Ma- 
nursing,  and  Effects  on  Yields  of  Subse¬ 
quent  Crops. 

This  book  of  356  pages,  with  many 
illustrations,  charts  and  tables,  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York, 
in  their  technical  agricultural  series,  will 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  farm 
library ;  price  $4.50  net. 


Small  Boy  (to  visitor)  :  “Have  you 
got  a  wife?”  Visitor:  “No,  sonny,  I 
haven’t.”  Small  Boy :  “Then  who  tells 
you  what  to  do?” — Punch. 


Tractor  Plows 

McCormick-Deering  P  &  O 


THE  next  time  you  need 
a  plow  see  the  McCor- 
mick-Dcering  dealer  in 
your  section.  He  sells  the 
McCormick-Deering 
P  &  O  line.  It  covers  all 
plowing  requirements. 

McCormick  -  Deering 
P  &  O  plows  offer  many 


special,  practical  features 
in  design.  In  ability  to 
stand  hard  work  and 
abuse  they  have  no 
equal. 

The  materials  used  in 
their  manufacture  are 
positively  the  best  that 
can  be  obtained. 


McCormick-Deering  No.  8  Little  Genius 


Built  in  2,  3,  or  4-furrow 
styles  with  12  or  14-inch 
bottoms. 


It  has  been  16  years  since  the  first 
Little  Genius  was  put  on  the  market. 
Improvements  have  kept  it  well 
abreast  of  modern  requirements.Here 
is  a  plow  that  offers  great  bottom  and 
beam  clearance,  improved  power-lift 
and  quick-detachable  shares.  It  is 
the  original  low-cost,  long-life  tractor 
plow. 


McCormick-Deering  Little  Wonder 


The  No.  2  Little  Wonder  combines 
every  feature  essential  to  good  2- 
furrow  plowing.  Light  weight — light 
draft.  Rigid,  flexible  hitch.  Positive 
power-lift,  good  trash  clearance,  and 
patented  2-lever  adjustment  that  in¬ 
stantly  regulates  depth  and  level. 


'Two-furrow',  12  or 
14-inch  bottoms. 


In  addition  to  the  above  the  McCormick  P  &  O  line  includes  tractor 
disk  plows,  all  types;  walking  or  riding  horse  plows,  sulky  or  gang 
style,  with  moldboards  or  disks;  and  two-way  horse  or  tractor 
plows  for  irrigated  lands.  Also  a  full  line  of  general  and  special 
shares  and  plowing  accessories. 


Descriptive  literature  sent  on  request. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

( Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Rats  can’t  escape  the  pest-poison¬ 
ing  gas  that  penetrates  the  run¬ 
ways  when  you  use 


“A”  DUST 

The  unfailing,  easy,  economical 
way  of  getting  rid  and  keeping  rid 
of  rats.  Just  as  effectively  kills 
groundhogs,  prairie  dogs,  moles, 
ants,  etc. 

If  you  haven’t  a  nearby  dealer, 
send  us  your  order  for  combi - 
nation  offer:  l»lb.  can  Cyanogas 
“A”  Dust,  one  No.  1  Cyanogas 
Duster.  $2.15,  express  collect. 

Write  for  folder  A.- 9 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  CO., 
INC. 

535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
420  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, Mo. 


Ditching 


Ditch!  Drain!  Terrace! 

Make  water-logged  and  soil-washed  land  produce! 

Send  for  fine  FREE  catalog!  Liberal  terms. 
Owensboro Ditcher&GraderCoBx  6034  OwensboroKy 

ENJOY  MILLER  DRIP  EDGE 


Prepared  Roonii' 
i Shingles 


\  Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  gaiva 
nized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro- 
|  jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  39  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div,  1,  Olean,  N.Y. 


•  edge 

jfopueo  AT  ROOF  EOGga 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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In  the  Champlain  Valley 

(Editorial  Correspondence) 

Part  IV 

Before  leaving  Peru  the  next  morning, 
I  climbed  a  little  hill  for  another  glimpse 
of  Whiteface,  barely  seen  in  outline.  Clin¬ 
ton  Prison  was  clearly  visible  against  the 
mountain  background,  but  I  preferred  to 
look  at  the  more  pleasant  apple  trees 
nearby,  some  with  reddening  fruit. 

At  the  station  I  found  a  man  from  the 
Northern  Orchard  struggling  with  the 
door  of  a  box  car  loaded  with  baskets  and 
covers,  and  learned  how  firmly  a  thin 
slat  wedged  endwise  can  hold  a  sliding 
door.  We  got  it  open  enough  so  that  I, 
being  rather  lean,  squeezed  in  and  did 
away  with  the  obstruction,  helping  put 
on  two  loads  before  the  train  came. 
These  bushel  baskets,  with  covers,  are 
getting  to  be  practical  packages  for  ap¬ 
ples.  The  empties  are  not  so  bulky  as 
barrels,  and  on  the  whole,  are  quicker 
and  easier  to  pack.  By  proper  rounding 
up  and  springing  on  of  covers  the  apples 
carry  without  going  slack. 

Waiting  at  Bluff  Point  for  the  main 
line,  we  were  entertained  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  bulldog  that,  while  giving 
evidence  of  ferocity  with  growls,  hair 
raising  and  savage  dashes  when  they 
“sicked”  him  on  each  other,  did  it 
all  in  fun.  One  man  was  lying  flat  on  a 
truck  bottom.  The  dog,  “Pal,”  told  to 
“shake  him  up,”  leaped  into  the  truck 
with  every  appearance  of  rage,  ran  to 
the  man's  face  and  slightly  pinched  his 
ear.  Probably  it  was  all  safe,  but  it 
looked  too  realistic.  We  wondered  wheth¬ 
er  brindle  bulldogs  as  a  rule  have  the 
psychology  to  be  trained  to  such  self 
control,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called. 

I  remembered  that,  at  Whallonsburg, 
a  little  farther  down  the  road,  lived  a 
friend  whose  husband  I  once  worked  for 
as  a  hired  man,  so  stopped  off  for  a  call. 
It  was  a  half  mile  walk  from  the  station, 
and  feeling  hot  and  dusty  from  being  on 
the  go  since  early  morning,  I  looked  for 
a  brook,  where  hands  and  face  might  be 
freed  from  travel  smudge.  There  it  was 
at  the  edge  of  the  village,  a  clear  stream, 
with  a  beautiful  “swimming  hole,”  if 
there  had  been  time. 

This  is  one  of  those  localities  where 
the  almanac  may  say  that  one  is  getting 
along  in  years,  but  facts  deny  it,  when 
appearance,  ability  to  do  numerous 
things,  and  outlook  toward  life  are  con¬ 
sidered.  I  found  my  friend  in  a  commo¬ 
dious  house,  with  all  that  comfort  and 
convenience  could  suggest,  and  scenery 
from  the  back  porch  that  is  truly  lux¬ 
urious — a  wide  outlook  with  the  Green 
Mountains  in  the  distance  across  the  lake. 
There  is  a  good  vegetable  garden — her. 
own  wrork — and  flowers  wherever  space 
permits. 

Visits  like  this  with  friends  make  pleas¬ 
ant  pictures  for  memory’s  album,  to  be 
leafed  over  now  and  then,  sometimes  in 
the  “night  watches.” 

A  young  farmer  near  the  road  was  go¬ 
ing  into  a  cabbage  patch  with  a  small 
hand  sprayer,  so  I  stopped  to  learn  his 
remedy  for  the  worms,  which  is  kerosene, 
and  water,  mechanically  mixed  and  blown 
on.  It  had  rid  his  plants  of  the  worms, 
the  little  free  oil  they  got  evidently  be¬ 
ing  too  much  for  them.  He  said  care  was 
necessary  to  avoid  using  too  much  oil. 
Near  the  fence  was  a  wonderful  Hub¬ 
bard  squash  vine,  with  one  full  grown 
squash  and  several  others  coming  along — 
no  squash  bugs  or  borers,  and  every  leaf 
stem  standing  erect  and  green.  His 
cucumbers  were  yielding  heavily  and  ap¬ 
parently  had  never  heard  of  blight.  This 
was  quite  a  contrast  with  localities  I 
know  where  constant  spraying  and  search 
for  bugs  and  borers  is  necessary  to  get 
even  one  cucumber  or  squash. 

At  Port  Henry  is  another  fine  view  of 
the  lake,  with  islands  and  Summer  camps. 
Here  is  a  rather  large  iron  industry,  haul¬ 
ing  ore  from  mines  six  miles  back.  Part 
is  made  into  pig  iron  there  and  some 
shipped.  A  large  electro  magnet  on  a 
crane  loads  and  unloads  the  ore.  It  was 
interesting  to  watch  this  magnet  wTork. 
The  chunks  richest  in  iron  jumped  for  it, 
others  needed  contact,  and  now  and  then 
a  piece  refused  to  stick,  either  stone  or 
with  only  a  slight  iron  content.  This 
whole  string  of  mountains  is  said  to  be 
full  of  iron  ore  of  varying  quality.  Some 
chunks  that  I  lifted  were  very  heavy, 
with  iron  veins  clearly  visible. 

Not  far  below  here,  near  Crown 


Point,  is  the  Porter  orchard,  mainly  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
in  this  Champlain  Valley  section  and 
carrying  a  large  crop  this  year.  w.  w.  H. 

Missouri  Notes 

The  glory  of  the  Gladiolus  garden  has 
departed.  September  finds  the  gaudy 
pageant  vanished.  Only  a  few  spikes  now 
open  to  act  as  melancholy  reminders  of 
past  greatness.  Among  these  few  I  find 
Peace  the  most  persistent.  It  is  well 
known  as  a  late  variety,  and  makes  an 
uncommonly  tall  and  strong  plant  easily 
distinguished  in  the  row ;  color  white  with 
lilac  marking  in  throat.  Of  similar  color 
is  Helen  Franklin,  but  flowers  are  ruffled 
and  stems  run  short ;  a  most  generous 
bloomer.  That  old  favorite,  Mrs.  Francis 
King,  color  flame-scarlet,  is  remarkable 
for  profuse  blooming  and  long  showy 
spikes.  It  deserves  all  its  popularity. 
Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton  is  a  worthy  com¬ 
panion  to  King.  Evelyn  Kirtland  is  a 
favorite  of  mine ;  a  luscious  combination 
of  pink,  long  showy  spikes,  strong,  erect, 
no  crooked  stems.  Mrs.  Dr.  Norton,  an 
oid  favorite,  much  to  my  surprise  tried 
to  be  a  total  failure.  As  the  flowers  be¬ 
gan  to  open  the  .stems  would  break  over 
and  permit  the  flower  spike  to  hang  down 
or  lie  on  the  ground.  Fully  75  per  cent 
exhibited  this  weakness.  If  not  better 
next  year  must  discard  it.  The  other  dis¬ 
appointment  was  Orange  Glory,  whose 
flowers  began  to  fade  almost  as  soon  as 
out  but  it  was  very  hot  at  the  time.  Still 


bouquet  of  glads;  a  good  one.  Another 
good  rose  _pink  of  a  different  shade  is 
1910  Rose,  well  worthy  of  a  place.  Baron 
Ilulot,  distinct  in  its  ,  violet  blue,  is 
unique,  but  lacks  size  and  vigor.  I  like 
its  color.  Joe  Coleman  and  Dorothy  Mc- 
Ivibbin  call  for  no  special  mention.  I 
also  have  specimens  of  several  other 
kinds,  but  too  few  in  number  to  judge 
their  value.  These  comments  may  have 
some  value  for  beginners,  coming  as  they 
do  from  a  beginner  who  disclaims  any 
ability  as  an  experienced  critic. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — According  to  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  at  New  York 
City,  this  Summer,  as  well  as  being  one 
of  the  hottest,  is  one  of  the  wettest  on 
record.  The  rainfall  for  the  three 
months  of  June,  July  and  August  has 
been  nearly  double  the  normal,  IS  inches 
instead  of  eleven  and  nine-tenths.  Since 
the  records  were  started  only  four  years 
have  surpassed  this  rainfall,  said  Mr. 
Deitch,  of  the  the  Weather  Bureau, 
Sept.  7.  They  were  1872,  1S84,  1887 
and  1922,  which  had  the  heaviest  rain¬ 
fall  with  nineteen  and  seventy-three  liun- 
dreths  inches.  An  unusual  result  of  the 
heat  and  dampness  was  a  plague  of 
fleas  in  New  Jersey,  which  invaded  resi¬ 
dences  and  caused  much  discomfort. 


Several  years  ago  Mr.  F.  P.  V ergon,  pioneer  orchardist  of  Delaware  County,  0., 
icrote  us  an  interesting  article  about  his  experiences.  This  picture,  sent  by  G.  P. 
' Williams ,  shoics  the  monument  erected  to  Mr.  Vcrgon’s  memory 


it  was  singular  in  this.  Red  Emperor,  if 
I  have  the  true,  is  in  no  wise  remarkable, 
neither  is  the  red  Diana.  Crimson  Glow 
outranks  all  the  red  in  size  of  flowTer  and 
length  of  spike,  with  War.  second.  Mrs. 
F.  C.  Peters  was  a  great  success  with 
many  large  flowers  open  at  once  and  a 
fine  lavender ;  strong  grower.  Capt.  Boyn¬ 
ton  has  a  fine  large  clear-cut  flower.  You 
can’t  do  justice  to  a  variety  grown  from 
small  bulbs.  Golden  Measure  was  fine, 
but  the  spikes  might  have  been  longer. 
Albania  is  a  fine  white.  Mrs.  Leon  Doug¬ 
lass  is  indeed  a  mammoth  variety  of 
handsome  color.  Must  increase  my  stock 
of  it.  Another  fine  giant  is  Purple  Glory, 
worthy  of  its  name.  Mrs.  Bothin  might 
score  higher  from  larger  bulbs.  Muriel 
is  a  good  blue  and  Byron  L.  Smith  a  re¬ 
fined  beauty. 

Of  Primulinus  blood  I  have  Butterboy, 
Topaz,  Jewel,  Maiden  Blush,  Tiplady, 
Altair  and  Souvenir.  Butterboy,  yellow, 
unique  in  flowers  spaced  so  far  apart; 
long  spike.  The  other  six  all  good  but 
Jewel  the  loveliest. 

Fire  Ribbon,  a  good  one  and  well 
named.  Scarlano  proved  one  of  the  best 
bloomers ;  stands  alone  in  its  color. 
Henry  Ford  rightly  condemned  for  mis¬ 
placed  flowers  on  its  spike ;  a  fatal  defect. 
Prince  of  Wales  the  outstanding  salmon; 
indispensable,  and  Halley  is  another  de¬ 
pendable  one  with  a  niche  of  its  own. 
Then  there  is  Herada,  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  its  color ;  mauve,  a  splendid 
variety  that  adds  luster  to  any  combina¬ 
tion.  Then  I  must  confess  a  great  admira¬ 
tion  for  Jack  London,  with  its  rich  color¬ 
ing  and  large  showy  spikes  all  standing 
as  straight  as  grenadiers;  a  profuse 
bloomer;  a  great  acquisition.  Anna 
Eberius,  like  Herada,  presents  us  with  a 
unique  eolorj  a  “velvety  lavender  purple,” 
says  one  description.  These  sole  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  certain  colors  deserve  high 
consideration.  With  them  I  must  hasten 
to  rank  Rose  Ash  of  an  entirely  distinct 
hue,  supposed  to  resemble  the  ashes  of 
roses,  but  I  never  saw  any  such  ashes ; 
it  bloomed  very  late  and  made  a  fine  im¬ 
pression  with  its  tall  stately  spikes  and 
strong  growth.  The  much  advertised  Los 
Angeles  was  a  disappointment ;  rather 
small  flowers  that  refused  to  open  full, 
or  in  large  numbers.  The  old  variety 
Schwaben  is  a  good  one  ;  nothing  else  like 
it ;  a  rich  color.  Le  Mareehal  Foch  is 
the  king  of  light  pinks;  not  a  tall  grow¬ 
er  but  a  sure  bloomer  with  no  crooked 
stems ;  I  find  it  a  universal  favorite  with 
its  very  large  flowrers  and  delicate  color. 
Light  colors  are  the  oftenest  demanded, 
and  Foch  always  stands  ready  to  fill  the 
bill ;  probably  the  most  popular  Gladiolus 
in  existence.  E.  J.  Shaylor  is  a  strong 
color,  deep  rose,  adds  attraction  to  any 


At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  6,  two  De¬ 
troit  airmen  were  killed  when  a  wing 
dropped  from  their  ship  at  an  altitude  of 
600  ft.  The  dead  are  George  Stowell, 
23  years  old,  a  pilot,  and  Gil  Merryman, 
aged  23,  traffic  manager  of  the  Stout  Air 
Service,  Inc.,  Cleveland  branch.  Both 
men  were  dead  before  they  could  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  wreckage. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Hartzell,  86  years 
old,  former  Methodist  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  Africa,  died  at  Christ  Hospital,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  Sept.  6,  of  injuries  received 
on  June  1,  his  eighty-seventh  birthday, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  two  of  three 
young  burglars  who  robbed  his  country 
home  at  Blue  Ash,  Ohio.  The  burglars 
gained  access  to  the  house  by  asking 
permission  to  use  the  telephone.  After 
assaulting  the  aged  clergyman  they  bound 
him  with  wire  and  escaped  with  a  watch 
and  $152. 

H.  S.  Headley,  pilot,  of  Warren,  Ohio, 
was  killed  and  four  passengers  injured, 
one  probably  fatally,  Sept.  6,  when  a 
Stinson-Detroiter  monoplane  crashed  in¬ 
to  Rock  River  near  Rockford,  Ill.  A 
witness  said  the  landing  gear  of  the 
plane  hit  a  high  tension  wire  about  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground  and  the  machine 
flipped  over,  falling  on  its  back  into  the 
river. 

The  contribution  of  $100,000  to  the 
Leonard  Wood  Memorial  for  the  Eradi¬ 
cation  of  Leprosy  by  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  Jr.,  and  the  appropriation  of 
$165,000  by  the  organization  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  station  at  Cebu  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  to  treat  lepers  in  the  first  stages 
of  the  disease  were  announced  Sept.  8 
by  Gen.  James  D.  Harbord,  national 
chairman  of  the  memorial.  The  Cebu 
station  was  made  possible  by  a  recent 
gift  of  $180,000  by  Eversley  Childs, 
president  of  the  Bon  Ami  Company,  when 
he  learned  the  Culion  station,  also  in  the 
Philippines,  was  overcrowded  with  6,000 
lepers  of  both  initial  and  advanced  stages, 
the  contact  being  considered  detrimental 
to  the  newcomers.  Dr.  H.  Windsor  Wade, 
American  leprologist  at  Culion  predicted 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  lepers  cured 
through  the  new  program. 

First  prize  in  the  sewing  department  at 
the  Goshen,  Conn.,  Fair  has  been  award¬ 
ed  to  Miss  I  vie  M.  Mead,  who  is  blind 
and  home  teacher  for  the  State  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind.  Miss  Mead  ex¬ 
hibited  a  slumber  robe  in  brilliant  colors 
which  it  took  her  nearly  two  months  to 
finish.  The  judges  were  unanimous. 

Four  desperate  criminals  fell  over¬ 
board  from  a  boat  and  were  drowned  in 
a  winning  battle  on  the  Mississippi  River 
Sept.  9.  with  guards  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Penitentiary.  Two  other  convicts 
were  killed  after  two  guards  had  been 
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overpowered  and  a  dash  for  liberty  was 
made  at  the  State  Penal  Farm  at  An¬ 
gola.  Two  escaped  in  one  of  the  most 
daring  flights  ever  attempted  in  Lou¬ 
isiana.  The  list  of  injured  includes  three 
penal  farm  officers,  one  of  whom  was 
seriously  hurt,  a  railroad  employee  and 
seven  convicts,  two  of  whom  are  critic¬ 
ally  hurt. 

At  least  twenty  barns,  all  filled  with 
hay  and  grain  and  located  in  various 
parts  of  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  were 
burned  by  lightning  during  a  terrific  elec¬ 
trical  storm  Sept.  10.  There  was  one 
fatality  due  to  the  storm.  Milton’  Zim¬ 
merman,  53,  a  former  supervisor  of  the 
town  of  Brown ville,  died  at  the  wheel 
of  his  automobile  after  an  extremely 
heavy  clap  of  thunder.  Zimmerman  had 
always  been  afraid  of  lightning,  and  it  is 
believed  he  was  killed  by  fright. 

John  Coolidge,  son  of  the  President 
began  his  work  as  a  clerk  with  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Sept.  11,  at  New  Haven.  He  is  attended 
on  the  street  by  a  Secret  Service  man 
who,  it  is  said,  will  follow  him  as  long  as 
his  father  is  President. 

Suit  has  been  filed  in  the  Queens  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Supreme  Court  to  settle  the 
ownership  of  land  sold  under  tax  lien. 
A  stretch  of  land  in  Bayside  was  sold  30 
years  ago  for  unpaid  taxes,  a  black¬ 
smith  paying  $46  for  a  10,000-year  lease. 
Later  the  property  was  sold  for  unpaid 
taxes  for  $267,  and  recently  a  real  estate 
operator  bought  it  for  $23,000.  The  man 
who  paid  $267  for  it  has  received  $1,000 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  lien,  and  suit 
is  brought  by  heirs  of  the  original  pur¬ 
chaser,  who  held  the  10-000-year  lease, 
for  a  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.’ 

WASHINGTON.  —  Air  mail  carried 
during  August  totalled  418,821  lbs.  The 
Postoffice  Department  announced  Sept. 
10  that  this  was  nearly  double  the  July 
figure  ;  1  Postmaster  General  New  said 
the  result  exceeded  his  “most  sanguine 
expectations.”  The  nev/  rate  of  five  cents 
for  the  first  ounce  and  10  cents  for  each 
additional  ounce,  established  Aug.  1,  was 
credited  for  the  increase.  The  Chicago- 
San  Francisco  route  continued  to  lead 
with  110,796  lbs.  compared  to  60,951  in 
July.  The  New  York-Chicago  route  was 
second  with  103,204  lbs.  compared  with 
55.752  lbs. 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  violations 
of  air  traffic  rules,  from  the  carrying  of 
explosives  to  illegal  parking,  came  under 
the  stern  hand  of  air  traffic  cops  of  the 
Aeronautics  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  during  the  year  ending  July 
1.  Cases  closed  totaled  195,  with  repri¬ 
mands  being  given  to  116,  fines  of  $500 
to  $3,000  were  assessed  in  65  cases. 
Hearings  were  required  only  twice  and 
one  of  these  was  canceled. 

Going  down  into  a  155-ft.  hole  in  the 
choppy  waters  of  the  Cliespeake  Bay, 
three  navy  divers  Sept.  11  showed  that 
men  entrapped  in  a  sunken  submarine 
can  escape  by  means  of  a  new  device 
called  “the  lung,”  an  oxygen  bag  and  a 
mouthpiece  attachment.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  they  encountered  a  pressure 
of  68  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  They 
reached  the  surface  without  the  slightest 
discomfort,  thus  dispelling  all  fears  and 
dangers  of  diver’s  bends.  The  most  un¬ 
favorable  conditions  for  the  experiments 
were  picked.  The  divers,  who  W’ent  down 
in  a  5,000-lb.  diving  bell,  which  simulated 
a  flooded  compartment  of  a  wrecked  sub¬ 
marine,  were  Lieut.  C.  B.  Momsen,  sub¬ 
marine  and  diving  expert,  a  co-inventor 
of  the  apparatus,  and  Navy  divers  Joseph 
Eiben  and  Edward  Ivalimoski  of  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard.  They  all  per¬ 
formed  service  as  divers  during  the  sal¬ 
vaging  of  the  wrecked  submarines  S-51 
and  S-4. 


More  About  Those  Frogs 

I  see  somebody  on  page  1046  is  both¬ 
ered  by  noisy  frogs.  It  is  funny  what  a 
variety  of  problems  are  propounded  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  solution.  Some  are 
kept  awake  nights  by  barking  dogs,  and 
some  by  yowling  cats,  and  some  by  crow¬ 
ing  roosters,  and  some  by  babies  with  the 
colic,  and  now  come  the  frogs  singing 
their  love  songs. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  time  they  had  in 
France,  150  years  ago,  when  the  nobility 
had  things  all  their  own  way,  and  the 
peasants  had  to  do  all  the  fighting  and 
pay  all  the  taxes  and  do  all  the  work. 
For  fear  they  might  have  some  idle  time 
on  their  hands  to  hatch  up  mischief,  they 
made  the  peasants  beat  the  water  in  the 
moats  around  the  castles  nights  so  as  to 
lull  the  frogs  into  silence  so  that  my  lord 
in d  my  lady  could  sleep  in  peace.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  things  like  that  brought  on  the 
Revolution,  and  several  of  the  lords  and 
a  few  of  the  ladies  got  their  heads  cut  off, 
and  they  have  slept  peacefully  ever  since. 

Exploding  a  stick  of  dynamite  in  that 
pond  in  Pennylvania  might  hush  up  the 
fi*ogs  for  awhile.  F.  ii.  c. 

Boca  Raton,  Fla 

The  best  way  for  W.  P.  G.  to  clear  out. 
those  noisy  frogs  is,  if  there  is  an  outlet, 
to  drain  and  convert  it  into  a  garden. 
I  have  cut  down  8  ft.  to  make  an  outlet 
and  produced  the  finest  crop  of  corn  in 
place  of  frogs.  john  spiers. 

Duval  Co.,  Fla. 


The  only  reason  a  great  many  Ameri¬ 
can  families  don’t  own  an  elephant  is 
that  they  have  never  been  offered  an 
elephant  for  a  dollar  down  and  easy 
weekly  payments. — Nashville  Banner. 
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PITD  A  T  MPW-YORKER 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


“Old  Enough  to  Vote.” — Young  men 
a  generation  ago  longed  to  be  old  enough 
to  vote.  Our  elders  took  the  franchise 
seriously,  and  tried  conscientiously  to  ex¬ 
press  their  convictions  at  the  polls.  We 
had  faith  in  our  political  system  and  in 
policies  which  emphasized  old-fashioned 
virtues  and  values  like  honesty,  truth, 
liberty  and  courage.  Each  of  these  was 
as  definite,  fixed  and  almost  as  demon¬ 
strable  as  the  proposition  that  2  plus  2 
equals  4.  We  spent  much  time  at  read¬ 
ing  and  discussing  issues  like  the  tariff, 
the  gold  standard  and  the  corrupting 
power  of  organized  and  localized  wealth. 
Our  fathers’  earnestness  and  arguments 
endued  us  with  zeal  for  crusades  and  vic¬ 
tories  on  election  days.  Practice  corre¬ 
sponded  to  a  large  extent  with  preaching. 
The  minds  and  hearts  of  country  people 
in  particular  were  strongly  influenced  by 
the  precepts  and  simple  records  of  human 
experimence  set  down  in  the  family  Bible. 
This  was  rural  America  not  many  years 
ago.  What  is  it  now? 

Interest  in  Politics.  —  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  franchise  has  been  extended 
to  women,  interest  in  politics  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  active  as  it  was  25  years 
ago.  It  is,  however,  more  widespread 
now  than  it  has  been  in  years,  and,  one 
guesses,  will  express  itself  in  a  record- 
breaking  popular  vote  in  November. 
Either  habit  or  conviction  takes  people 
to  the  polls.  Many  of  us  are  convinced 
that  the  State  or  government  is  not  the 
people,  as  we  once  believed  or  assumed, 
but  is  in  fact  a  collection  of  officials,  dif¬ 
ferent  for  different  purposes,  who  receive 
fair  to  comfortable  incomes  for  two  to 
six  years  or  longer  for  their  services. 
These  services  consist  in  getting  public 
business  done  tardily  by  overworked  and 
underpaid  employes,  and  in  consolidating 
and  buttressing  bureaucracy  and  extend¬ 
ing  the  power  of  bureaucrats.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  fortunate  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  voters  or  citizens  eligible 
to  vote  have  arrived  at  this  particular 
conclusion.  Hundreds  of  them  have 
reached  it,  however,  and  many  farmers 
are  coming  to  it.  What  our  voting  popu¬ 
lation  as  a  whole  thinks  of  politics  and 
politicians  is  indicated  by  the  very  large 
percentage  of  non-voters  at  every  election. 
One  wonders  whether  these  non-voters, 
occasional  or  habitual,  are  interested  at 
all,  or  excuses  themselves  by  asking, 
“What’s  the  use?”  If  they  voted,  the  re¬ 
sults  would  prove  to  them  that  it  was  of 
use.  We  have  not  developed  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  our  two-party  system  for  social 
usefulness. 

At  tiie  State  Fair. — A  wide  expanse 
of  mist  separates  the  first  county  fair 
that  I  attended  in  boyhood  from  the  re¬ 
cent  State  Fair  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It  is 
a  far  cry  from  Bibles  to  bootlegging.  Are 
things  as  bad  as  they  appear?  “They 
couldn’t  be  worse,”  answers  the  un¬ 
healthy  person  who  delights  in  gloom  and 
grief  for  others.  Despite  the  complexi¬ 
ties  and  injustices  of  modern  life  arid 
business,  I  am  sure  Jdiat  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  whom  I  saw  at  the  1928  New  York 
State  Fair  were  healthier,  happier  and 
better  prepared  for  the  future  in  this 
country  than  the  boys  and  girls  were  at 
that  county  fair  long  ago.  Different 
values  and  standards  are  inculcated  and 
stressed  in  these  money-mad  times,  but 
at  the  core  people  are  as  they  have  been 
since  the  flowering  of  early  civilizations. 
We  are  a  little  more  capable  than  our 
ancient  ancestors  were  of  great  dreams 
and  visions.  We  may  not  be  more  intel¬ 
ligent,  but  we  have  more  light. 

Haste  and  Impatience.  —  Our  chief 
besetting  sins  are  haste  and  impatience. 
We  would  plant  an  acorn  today  and  be¬ 
hold  a  giant  oak  tomorrow.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  are  so  busy  that  they  do  not  take 
time  'to  get  acquainted  with  themselves 
and  their  neighbors.  Consequently,  they 
are  better  acquainted  with  what  is  visibly 
bad  than  with  what  is  innately  good  in 
themselves  and  others.  They  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  habit  of  looking  out ;  their 
forefathers  looked  within.  Wise  men  try 
to  balance  and  blend  outlook  with  inlook. 
Americans  have  always  gone  to  extremes, 
hurrying  from  one  to  another  point  or 
position,  and  forgetting  that  every  good 
is  a  product  of  slow,  painful  labor'  and 
tears. 

What’s  Going  On? — A  man  will  find 
either  good  or  evil  in  the  ascendancy  in 
the  world  if  he  looks  for  it.  He  may  de¬ 
ceive  himself  by  misinterpreting  appear¬ 
ances  and  signs,  which  are  often  deceptive. 
Two  weeks  ago,  traveling  by  auto  from 
Syracuse  to  Norwich,  Waverly,  Elmira 
and  Binghamton  in  New  York,  and  down 
through  the  northeastern  corner  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  I 
saw  farms  and  homes  and  landscapes 
that  made  me  glad  and  sad,  and  signs 
that  made  me  mad.  I  experienced  the 
same  reactions  when  I  talked  with  farm 
inen  and  women  in  some  of  the  regions 
in  which  we  tarried.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  had  never  before  been  so  keenly 
conscious  of  the  vast,  silent  processes  of 
life  and  growth  and  decay  and  death  that 
change  the  face  of  the  earth  and  that  of 
man.  Change  is  the  word  that  more  ac¬ 
curately  than  any  other  describes  what 
is  going  on  in  all  rural  communities.  It 


is  more  rapid  and  more  conspicuous  now 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past,  but  it 
is  a  facial  or  external  change. 

Causes  of  Ills. — Some  of  the  causes 
of  the  ills  that  afflict  all  agricultural 
areas,  some  gravely  or  fatally,  are  obvi¬ 
ous.  One  sets  them  down  at  random,  as 
follows  :  Autos  and  improved  roads,  heavy 
and  increasing  taxes,  expensive  labor, 
high  living  standards,  Federal  and  State 
legislative  experiments,  excessive  “up-to- 
dateness,”  unsatisfactory  average  prices 
for  farm  products,  high  prices  for  goods 
which  farmers  must  buy,  undemocratic 
farm  organizations,  and  the  political  and 
economic  power  of  cities.  Let  us  examine 
some  of  these  causes,  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine,  if  we  can,  whether  they  are  tem¬ 
porary  or  are  likely  to  persist.  Men 
whose  farms  are  far  back  from  paved 
roads  are  under  a  handicap  in  marketing 
their  products.  There  will  be  more  and 
better  roads,  but  there  will  always  be 
many  farms  remote  from  them  or  badly 
located  with  reference  to  markets.  The 
tax  burden,  which  is  mostly  of  local 
origin  everywhere,  is  more  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  than  decrease  in  communities 
where  farmers  are  outvoted.  For  years 
to  come  the  only  farmer  entitled  to  the 
name  will  do  most  or  all  of  his  own  work, 
aided  by  his  family.  His  standard  of 
living  never  has  been  high,  according  to 
city  standards.  He  is  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  real  farmer,  capable  of  holding 
his  own  and  going  on,  regardless  of  what 
may  be  done  or  not  done  at  Washington 
or  elsewhere ;  provided  that  he  does  not 
weary  in  modest  well-doing,  or  prosper 
overmuch,  lose  his  head  and  become  a  po¬ 
litical  farmer. 

Valleys  and  Hills.  —  Nothing  is  so 
fascinating  as  traveling  in  a  land  of  fer¬ 
tile  valleys  and  farmed  or  forested  hills — 
except  talking  with  farm  people  who  were 
reared  and  are  at  home  in  it.  From 
Waverly  Hill  we  made  mental  photo¬ 
graphs  of  as  colorful,  variegated  and 
peaceful  a  valley  and  as  enchanting  a 
succession  of  hills  or  infant  mountains  as 
anyone  has  ever  seen.  On  Waverly  Hill 
one  beholds  the  Chemung  Valley  and  its 
borders,  and  winding  miles  of  the  tran¬ 
quil  little  river  bearing  that  Indian  name. 
When  Horace  Greeley  advised  young  men 
to  go  West,  how  many  of  them  in  the 
Chemung  Valley  acted  upon  his  advice? 
Probably  none.  If  it  isn’t  a  delectable 
land  of  perennial  delight,  and  of  milk  and 
honey,  1  miss  my  guess.  But  I  haven’t 
felt  its  soil  with  naked  feet  behind  a 
plow,  smelt  its  hay,  eaten  its  blushing 
fruit  or  milked  cows  driven  into  barns 
from  its  pastures.  When  a  man  judges 
land,  his  feet  should  be  on  the  ground. 
But  surely  he  could  trust  his  eyes  in  the 
Chemung  Valley.  A  farmer  in  it  told  me 
that  29  tons  of  silage  corn  per  acre  was 
not  an  uncommon  yield  from  some  of  his 
fields.  A  good  dairy  cow  would  convert 
that  nutritious  succulent  into  a  substan¬ 
tial  net  profit  for  the  grower  and  her 
owner  if  he  could  sell  liquid  milk  at  a 
fair  price.  Natives  of  the  Chemung  Val¬ 
ley  country  say  that  fields  on  the  east¬ 
ern  slopes  of  the  hills  are  more  fertile 
and  productive  than  those  on  the  western 
slopes.  I  asked  why.  One  answer  was 
that  the  soil  was  better.  I  wonder  if 
this  is  so.  A  young  farmer  gave  a  more 
plausible  answer ;  lie  said  that  the  east 
fields  wrere  much  better  protected  than  the 
west  ones  from  the  rigors  of  climate. 
When  we  departed  from  the  Chemung 
Valley,  early  in  a  forenoon,  I  supposed 
that  I'd  be  thinking  of  it  during  the  rest 
of  the  day,  on  our  way  to  Paterson,  N. 
J.,  but  when  one  enters  the  valley  of 
the  Susquehanna  in  Pennsylvania  one 
forgets  the  Chemung,  for  here  is  another 
like  it,  but  longer,  and  the  waves  of  hills 
on  either  side  are  higher  and  more  rugged. 
At  various  places  we  were  1,500  to  1,900 
feet  above  sea  level.  Every  unimproved 
or  private  road  connecting  with  the  paved 
State  highway  and  running  back  into 
woods,  was  a  temptation  to  me.  I’d  like 
to  walk  each  one  to  its  end.  Hill  peoples 
are  makers  of  history  when  they  engage 
in  war  or  business  in  the  lowlands.  If 
I  were  Horace  Greeley  I’d  radio  this  to 
the  West :  “Young  man,  come  East,  buy 
some  hill  land,  build  up  a  herd  of  Brown 
Swiss  or  Ayrshire  cows  or  a  flock  of 
milk  goats,  and  live  your  life  in  your  own 
way.” 

From  South  Dakota. — Mike  Feeney, 
Haakon  Co.,  S.  D.,  writes  from  his 
ranch  as  follows  (August  19)  :  “Dear 
D.  C.  W. :  It  is  a  far  cry  from  here  to 
the  Wall  Street  town.  Please  have  The 
It.  N.-Y.  sent  to  me.  My  check  is  en¬ 
closed.  Are  there  any  mules  there,  or  are 
all  the  animals  mostly  bulls  and  bears?” 
Make's  appreciated  note  indicates  that 
Wall  Street’s  notoriety  persists  in  the 
West.  Those  of  us  who  were  reared  on 
farms  in  the  West  will  remember  that 
street  name  all  the  days  of  our  lives,  for 
we  were  assured  by  our  partisan  politi¬ 
cal  idols  that  Wall  Street  was  the  cause 
of  all  of  the  troubles  'that  tried  men’s 
souls  “  ’way  back  when  we  used  to  be 
so  happy  and  so  poor,”  to  quote  a 
Hoosier  poet.  Four-legged  mules  are  “as 
scarce  as  hen’s  teeth”  in  New  Y^ork  City. 
I  have  not  seen  a  span  or  heard  a  jack 
bray  in  103  days.  As  Mike  implies,  peo¬ 
ple  are  mostly  “bulls,”  who  are  opti¬ 
mistic,  or  “bears,”  who  are  pessimistic. 
Many,  however,  are  neither.  A  hill  farm¬ 
er  in  East  Tennessee  was  asked  if  he  was 
“pessimistic  or  optimistic.”  He  answered, 
“No,  but  I’m  getting  a  little  dyspeptic.” 

1).  C.  W. 


Rhubarb  Culture 

Rhubarb  is  a  perennial  and  is  greatly 
used  for  sauce  and  pies.  The  soil  should 
be  w’ell  drained,  a  good  loamy  soil  is  best. 
The  plant  can  be  raised  from  seed  or 
division  of  roots.  The  roots  are  best,  as 
the  plants  from  seed  do  not  come  true  to 
type,  and  it  takes  much  longer  to  raise 
a  crop  from  seed.  Victoria  is  the  most 
popular  variety.  The  roots  can  be  set 
in  the  Fall  or  Spring.  When  set  in  the 
Fall  the  plants  should  be  mulched  as  a 
protection  against  freezing  and  thawing. 
The  root  should  be  placed  so  that  the  bud 
is  about  an  inch  below  the  surface.  Plants 
should  be  3  ft.  apart  in  row,  _  with  the 
rows  4  ft.  apart.  Rhubarb  is  greatly 
helped  by  an  application  of  fertilizer, 
about  1,000  to  1,500  lbs.  per  acre,  con¬ 
taining  5  per  cent  nitrogen,  8  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid  and  5  per  cent  potash. 
Also,  the  patch  should  have  an  annual 
top  dressing  of  manure. 

The  first  gathering  in  the  Spring  can 
be  made  when  the  stalks  are  about  7  in. 
long.  Several  gatherings  can  be  made 
in  a  season.  It  is  best  to  leave  a  couple 
of  leaves  on  the  plant  when  gathering,  as 
the  plant  will  do  better  than  if  all  the 
leaves  are  taken  off.  It  is  best  to  stop 
pulling  the  stalks  after  the  middle  of 
June.  A  rhubarb  patch  is  good  for  about 
15  years,  when  the  roots  should  be  taken 
up,  the  crowns  divided  and  planted  in  a 
new  place. 

Forced  rhubai'b  is  ready  to  harvest  in 
February  and  March.  The  best  place  is 
in  a  cellar,  but  it  can  be  raised  in  any 
building  whera  the  temperature  is  50  to 
60  degrees  ana  not  'too  much  direct  sun¬ 
light. 

In  digging  the  roots  for  forcing,  care 
should  be  taken  to  get  as  much  root  as 
possible  with  three  or  more  large  buds. 
The  roots  should  be  dug  when  frost  has 
killed  the  tops.  After  digging  the  roots 
should  be  left  outdoors  a  few  cold  nights, 
or  until  the  roots  are  well  frozen.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  roots  should 
freeze.  The  roots  should  not  be  allowed 
to  dry  out  too  much  or  they  will  shrivel. 
They  should  be  set  in  moist  soil  and  cov¬ 
ered  about  as  in  field  setting.  A  tem¬ 
perature  of  60  degrees  is  best.  If  the 
sun  shines  on  the  bed  place  an  old  bag 
or  paper  across  the  window.  The  soil 
should  be  watered  sufficient  to  keep  it 
moist  after  setting ;  it  will  take  about  a 
month  before  first  gathering,  and  will 
continue  to  furnish  cuttings  for  about 
two  months.  About  2  to  4  lbs.  of  rhubarb 
per  crown  is  a  good  yield.  R.  C. 

Virginia. 


Complete  Water  Service 


q  Never  bought  such  a 
Suction  Plant  value. 
Simple,  durable  and 
smooth  in  action.  No  belts  to 
cause  trouble.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation.  Capacity  300 
gallons  per  hour.  Simply  open 
the  faucet  and  the  water  runs. 


We  can  furnish  a  complete  line 
of  other  styles  and  sizes  of  water 
systems,  septic  tanks,  water  soft¬ 
eners,  drinking  cups  for  stock. 
Write  for  complete  literature. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
15  Keefe  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  . 2.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

Farmer  Ilia  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  . 4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard .  5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  . 1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  .  3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  . 1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Build 

Your 

Porch 

and 

Steps 

to  Last! 


You  can  forever  free  yourself  of  re¬ 
placing  worn,  decayed  steps  and  porch 
floors  by  building  them  of  concrete. 

Concrete  never  wears  out,  never  de¬ 
cays,  never  needs  replacing.  It  always 
provides  sure  footing  and  is  easily 
kept  clean. 

Do  the  Work  Yourself 

Instructions  Are  Free 

Ask  today  for  free  instructions  on 
making  forms  and  concrete  for  your 
steps  and  porch. 

“Concrete  Around  the  Home”  tells  how  to  build 
many  other  permanent  improvements. 

Your  copy  is  free. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

347  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

Concrete  for  Permanence 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
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transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
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Yorkeb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  boy  show’ll  on  our  cover  this  week  is  not  pic¬ 
tured  because  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  ever 
done  anything  like  this.  Perhaps  others  have  done 
better.  But  wTe  do  know  that  caring  for  upwards  of 
75  Guernsey  calves  is  a  job  requiring  judgment  and 
skill  of  no  mean  quality  or  small  amount.  It  is 
true  that  healthy  calves  will  care  for  themselves 
quite  well  if — and  here  is  where  the  boy’s  personali¬ 
ty  and  experience  count.  We  wish  him  good  luck, 
and  likewise  all  other  boys  and  girls  who  are  work¬ 
ing  at  such  jobs  as  this,  whether  in  calf  clubs  or 
with  the  regular  stock  on  Father’s  farm. 

* 

HE  United  States  Public  Health  Service  com¬ 
plains  that  the  general  public  views  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  rats  with  wholly  unjustifiable 
complacency.  It  repeats  the  estimate  of  an  approxi¬ 
mately  $200,000,000  annual  food  loss  through  the  de¬ 
predations  of  rats,  and  charges  these  vermin  with 
responsibility  for  the  world-wide  spread  of  a  dis¬ 
ease  that  caused  more  than  20,000,000  deaths  in 
India  alone  in  the  20  years  preceding  1923.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  complacency  complained 
of.  Huge  figures  are  not  always  convincing,  and 
bubonic  plague  is  a  disease  hardly  known  to  those 
who  have  not  had  their  attention  called  especially 
to  it.  Nevertheless  the  depredations  of  rats  are  only 
too  evident  in  most  households.  Without  adding 
millions  of  small  losses  to  make  an  impressive  total, 
individual  farms  and  homes  can  testify  to  the  de¬ 
structive  wrork  of  these  plunderers  of  the  granary 
and  despoilers  of  the  poultry  yard.  Unfortunately, 
effective  and  easy  means  of  controlling  the  pest  are 
not  easily  found.  The  cunning  of  the  rat  matches  the 
wTit  of  his  enemies,  and  all  possible  measures  for  his 
destruction  need  to  be  employed  if  his  numbers  are 
to  be  kept  within  bounds.  The  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice  commends  particularly  efforts  to  keep  down  the 
rat  population  by  removal  of  all  food  supplies  from 
its  reach.  Suppression  by  starvation  is  a  measure 
that  it  would  make  even  more  important  than  the 
customary  efforts  to  kill  by  means  of  poison,  traps, 
and  the  natural  enemies  of  these  rodents.  Rat-proof 
buildings  and  rat-tight  food  containers,  with  house¬ 
hold  garbage  so  disposed  of  as  to  keep  it  from  be¬ 
coming  a  ration  for  rats,  will  go  far  toward  pre¬ 
venting  the  natural  increase  of  these  enemies  of 
man,  and  toward  making  the  control  of  their  num¬ 
bers  practicable. 

N  THE  basis  of  figures  and  trade  cycles  which 
he  has  studied,  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren,  of  Cornell 
University,  states  that  prices  for  farm  work  horses 
are  due  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  next  few 
years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  been  on  the 
upgrade  since  1925.  Most  farmers  need  more  and 
better  work  stock  than  they  possess.  Draft  horse 
breeding  has  been  discontinued  or  greatly  curtailed 
in  practically  every  region  where  it  was  an  estab¬ 
lished  and  leading  farm  enterprise  at  the  end  of  the 
World  War.  In  many  communities  the  shortage  of 
dependable  work  horses  is  increasing  the  difficulties 
and  burdens  of  farmers  struggling  for  economic  sur¬ 
vival  and  solvency  in  a  depressed  industry.  Even 
where  the  number  is  adequate  to  farm  needs  most  of 
the  animals  are  too  old  to  be  profitable  in  the  collar 
when  hard  work  must  be  done  rapidly  in  hot 
weather.  Agriculture  is  handicapped  by  a  general 
deficit  in  its  horsepower  and  by  a  virtual  absence 
of  it  in  numerous  communities.  Farmers  who  can¬ 
not  afford  to  purchase  young  replacement  horses  are 
not  likely  to  buy  tractors.  A  few  of  them,  however, 
in  every  farming  county  have  bought  or  are  buying 
these  machines.  Many  a  farmer  uses  a  tractor  as 
a  supplement  to  his  horses.  Farmers  who  have  had 


the  most  experience  with  good  farm  horses  in  the 
collar  are  the  chief  users  of  tractors.  One  of  the 
ironies  of  fate  is  that  horses  on  many  a  farm  have 
made  it  possible  for  their  owner  to  buy  a  tractor. 
The  trend  of  the  times  is  toward  more  machinery 
and  fewer  horses  in  farming,  but  whoever  visualizes 
“a  horseless  agriculture”  is  seeing  things  in  a  wish- 
dream  disturbed  by  nightmares.  Breeders  of  horses 
of  draft  type  are  increasing  and  extending  their 
activities.  The  exhibits  of  this  class  of  stock  have 
been  surprisingly  strong  in  numbers  and  quality  at 
the  leading  fairs  held  thus  far  this  season.  We  saw 
several  good  rings  of  Belgians  and  Percherons  at  the 
late  New  York  State  Fair,  and  the  pulling  contest 
there  interested  more  farmers  than  anything  else 
on  the  grounds  or  in  the  air.  The  Horse  Association 
of  America  is  aggressively  promoting  and  conducting 
pulling  contests  and  multiple-hitch  demonstrations. 
The  Percheron  Society  of  America  is  spending  $10,- 
000  this  year  on  breed  propaganda.  Horse  sense  still 
abides  with  farmers.  An  increase  in  the  breeding 
of  horses  of  the  right  kind  for  farm  work  is  abun¬ 
dantly  justified  by  the  power  situation  on  American 
farms. 

* 

MANY  inquiries  are  at  hand  regarding  the  set¬ 
ting  of  trees  and  small  fruits  in  Fall.  This 
can  be  done  successfully  under  most  conditions,  and 
such  tram;  .ants  have  the  advantage  of  being  in  the 
ground  ready  to  start  at  their  work  of  getting  hold 
of  the  soil  earlier  than  they  could  be  set  under  most 
Spring  conditions.  The  disadvantage  from  Fall  set¬ 
ting  is  that  the  trees  and  plants  have  to  go  through 
the  Winter  without  the  roothold  desirable  for  sta¬ 
bility  against  wind  and  frost  heaving.  These  objec¬ 
tions  can  be  met  by  making  sure  that  the  tops  are 
cut  back  all  that  they  will  stand  and  that  the  ground 
be  thoroughly  firmed  around  the  roots.  Where  the 
mouse  menace  is  slight  a  mulch  of  manure  will  be 
useful,  and  in  other  cases  banking  the  trunks  with 
two  or  three  shovelfuls  of  earth  will  help.  We 
should  hesitate  to  set  apple  trees  on  a  very  windy 
exposure  in  Fall,  as  Winter  storms  may  twist  and 
loosen  them  seriously,  but  otherwise  Fall  setting  is 
practical  if  more  convenient. 

* 

‘‘There  are  schools  where  boys  read  no  authors  but 
only  do  examination  papers,  read  no  history  but 
memorize  answers  about  names,  and  treat  literature  in 
the  same  way.  In  the  common  entrance  examination 
to  English  public  schools  the  object  is  to  enable  little 
boys  to  answer  questions  on  paper  with  great  rapidity 
and  to  switch  their  small  minds  with  accuracy  from 
Genesis  to  Ivanhoe,  from  Henry  VIII  to  the  causes  of 
rainfall,  from  quotations  to  problems  in  Latin  or 
French,  and  so  on  for  two  momentous  days.” 

HIS  is  not  the  statement  of  an  enemy  of  educa¬ 
tion,  but  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cyril  Norwood,  head 
master  of  Harrow,  one  of  the  great  English  college 
preparatory  schools.  Anyone  who  has  tried  to  help 
a  high  school  student  who  is  having  a  hard  struggle, 
with  higher  mathematics,  for  instance,  because  the 
fundamentals  in  the  low’er  grades  were  never  really 
grasped,  will  understand  just  what  Dr.  Norwood 
means  when  he  suggests  that  it  is  possible  to  pass 
examinations  in  some  of  these  secondary  subjects 
without  having  any  coherent  hold  on  them.  If  it 
were  only  the  reputation  a  school  may  get  because  of 
the  poor  scholarship  of  its  graduates,  this  would 
scarcely  be  worth  talking  about,  but  the  cruel  handi¬ 
cap  such  boys  and  girls  suffer  from  being  “kicked” 
through  examinations  or  steered  through  them  by 
“cramming”  is  another  matter.  This  is  the  reason 
why  so  many  have  serious  troubles  in  the  higher 
schools.  The  elementary  school  pupils  deserve  bet¬ 
ter  from  us  w7ho  are  parents  and  those  with  au¬ 
thority  over  our  schools.  It  is  true  that  the  kick¬ 
ing  and  cramming  process  gets  some  of  them  through 
high  school  and  even  college,  but  they  are  poorly 
fitted  to  make  their  way  in  life.  Within  a  year 
we  have  talked  with  college  gradutes  who  merely 
looked  dazed  at  the  mention  of  rock  weathering 
in  soil  making,  who  knew  nature  only  through  a 
few  book  definitions,  and  to  whom  literature  was 
merely  some  chunks  bitten  out  of  this  or  that  book 
on  the  probability  of  their  appearing  in  examination 
papers.  And  these  were  not  cases  of  dullards,  but 
boys  who  had  been  rushed  through  the  schools  so 
rapidly  that  they  had  missed  most  of  the  scenery  on 
the  way. 

* 

E  THINK  that  many  readers  will  find  inter¬ 
est  in  Mr.  Poland’s  reminiscences  on  page 
1208.  That  is  a  pleasant  picture  of  going  to  those 
various  live  stock  farms  and  looking  them  over  year 
after  year.  According  to  the  records  we  have,  Mr. 
Chenery’s  Holstein  herd  was  the  first  to  be  kept 
pure  in  this  country.  He  had  imported  some  several 
years  before  those  Mr.  Poland  saw,  but  because  of 
disease  they  had  to  be  destroyed.  The  immense 
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fluid  milk  business  developed  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  East  has  made  a  place  for  these  high-producin <• 
black-and-whites  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  would 
have  been  imagined  in  Mr.  Chenery’s  time  back  in 
the  fifties. 

* 

HERE  are  few  things  about  the  farm  home  that 
will  better  repay  an  investment  of  time  and 
money  than  an  adequate  and  convenient  water  sup¬ 
ply.  We  frequently  become  so  in  the  habit  of  put¬ 
ting  up  with  back-breaking  inconveniences  that  we 
overlook  the  fact  that  they  might  be  done  away  with 
if  reasonable  effort  were  made.  One  of  the  first  de¬ 
crees  that  we  should  issue  if  made  czar,  with  un¬ 
limited  authority,  would  be  that  all  water  used  in 
the  household  must  be  brought  in  by  the  men  folks. 
We  should  expect  the  manufacturers  of  all  sorts  of 
water  conveying  apparatus  to  be  immediately 
swamped  with  orders.  The  $110,000,000  that  Chicago 
has  expended  for  its  system  of  water  works  should 
be  duplicated  by  a  like  expenditure  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  upon  American  farms.  We  judge  that  it  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  keeping  mother  upon  the  farm. 
From  the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health  we  get 
a  few  very  interesting  facts  with  regard  to  the  city 
of  Chicago’s  water  supply.  This  comes  from  Lake 
Michigan  and  is  taken  through  six  intakes  that  ex¬ 
tend  from  two  to  six  miles  from  the  shore.  About 
70  miles  of  tunnels  are  required  to  distribute  this 
water  to  11  pumping  stations,  one  of  these  the 
largest  pumping  station  in  the  world.  A  new  tunnel 
system  is  under  construction,  four  miles  having  al¬ 
ready  been  dug  in  solid  rock  200  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  lake  and  Chicago  Avenue.  Water  is 
delivered  in  the  city  through  3,500  miles  of  cast  iron 
pipe  and  is  used  in  an  amount  that  would  supply 
each  person  with  300  gallons  daily.  The  first  water 
tunnel  was  built  in  1867,  and  is  still  in  use.  Chicago 
water  is  not  filtered  but  is  treated  with  chlorine  at 
the  pumping  stations.  When  the  lake  is  stormy  it 
contains  considerable  sediment. 

* 

HAT  do  you  think  of  the  five-day  week  and 
the  six-hour  day  so  much  talked  about  for 
farmers?  This  comes  from  a  reader  who  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  conditions  in  some  trades,  where 
working  time  approximating  this  prevails.  Think¬ 
ing  about  this  is  not  necessary.  It  will  not  work. 
Perhaps  farmers  who  are  overproducing  certain 
crops  might  better  go  fishing  part  of  the  time,  but 
most  farmers  who  feel  a  friendly  interest  in  their 
farms  and  are  disposed  to  make  them  homes,  as 
well  as  mere  factories  and  lodging  places,  know  that 
there  are  many  things  to  do  besides  growing  crops, 
and  that  of  the  six  working  days  a  little  time  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  and  an  occasional  holiday  are  all 
that  they  want  to  spare  from  farm  care.  This  is  not 
slavery,  but  a  wholesome  interest  in  the  job.  Get¬ 
ting  acquainted  with  one’s  fields  is  worth-while 
work.  We  know  this  from  experience  and  from  the 
looks  and  words  and  actions  of  those  who  are  so 
circumstanced  that  they  can  stay  on  the  farm,  and 
have  the  desire  to  do  so. 

* 

HIS  is  Presidential  election  year,  and  it  is 
much  more.  The  President  can  recommend  or 
veto  legislation,  but  this  Fall  we  shall  elect  men  to 
the  National  Congress  and  State  Legislatures  who, 
within  constitutional  limits,  can  make  and  unmake 
laws.  It  is  important  that  we  know  what  manner 
of  men  these  would-be  legislators  are,  and  not  mere¬ 
ly  that  they  are  loyal  to  the  “Grand  Old  Party”  or 
the  principles  of  Jefferson,  Jackson  and  Cleveland. 
How  do  they  stand  on  questions  affecting  taxation, 
our  common  schools  and  the  many  matters  of  general 
public  welfare  that  come  before  us  on  other  than 
election  days?  It  is  our  right  to  know  these  things, 
and  the  time  to  learn  them  is  before  election — not 
afterward. 


Brevities 

In  these  days  of  talking  movies,  why  not  build  an  in¬ 
cubator  with  a  self-starting  cluck,  so  that  those  poor 
little  wholesale  orphans  will  be  soothed  by  that  motherly 
sound  ? 

During  the  past  30  years  the  death  rate  from  dia¬ 
betes  in  New  York  City  has  increased  50  per  cent  for 
men  and  150  per  cent  for  women.  The  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  thinks  it  due  to  increased  consumption  of  sugar. 

When  the  Australian  battleship  “Australia”  was  in 
New  York  Harbor  recently  she  was  visited  by  6,000 
people,  and  apparently  about  5,999  of  them  dropped 
wads  of  chewing  gum  on  the  previously  spotless  decks. 
The  Australian  sailors  were  reported  to  be  rather 
peevish  as  they  laboriously  scraped  the  stuff  away. 

A  passenger  on  the  Cunard  liner  Berengaria  was  re¬ 
cently  bitten  by  a  copperhead  which  he  was  taking  to 
the  University  of  Vienna.  Dr.  R.  L.  Ditmars  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Garden  treated  the  wound  by 
wireless,  and  the  patient  quickly  recovered.  The  treat¬ 
ment  given  was  washing  wound  with  permanganate  of 
potash,  followed  by  wet  antiseptic  dressing. 
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More  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  Indictments 

IN  BOSTON  last  week  joint  indictments  charging 
conspiracy  to  defraud  through  use  of  the  mails 
were  filed  against  Guy  Huston  and  John  E.  Huston, 
of  Chicago;  Walter  E.  Cravens,  Kansas  City;  Oran 
F.  Schee  and  Vernon  U.  Sigler,  Des  Moines;  John  L. 
Boyles  and  Harold  A.  Smith,  Chicago. 

These  men  were  connected  with  business  hanks 
and  joint  stock  farm  loan  banks  of  the  Central  West. 
They  organized  the  Missouri-Kansas  Farm  Company, 
the  Farmers’  Fund  of  Illinois,  and  the  Farm  Com¬ 
pany  of  Massachusetts.  The  alleged  purpose  was  to 
loan  money  to  farmers  and  hanks  on  second  mort¬ 
gages  of  farms  on  which  the  farm  loan  banks  al¬ 
ready  held  first  mortgages.  The  government  alleges 
that  instead  the  money  was  largely  used  by  the 
banks  controlled  by  the  promoters  and  that  fraud 
was  practiced  in  the  sale  of  nearly  $1,000,000  of  the 
securities  of  the  three  companies.  It  is  said  that 
prominent  men  in  Massachusetts,  including  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  University,  invested  large  sums  of 
money  in  these  securities.  Guy  Huston  is  already 
under  sentence  with  appeal  pending  in  Minnesota, 
and  an  indictment  in  Ohio.  At  one  time  he  con¬ 
trolled  the  Joint  Stock  Farm  Loan  bank  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career  in  New  York,  about  four  years  ago,  that 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  began  to  expose  methods  in  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  the  joint  stock  land  bank.  It  was  the  first 
information  the  public  had  on  the  subject.  Lawyers 
representing  the  management  threatened  libel  suits 
against  the  paper,  and  everyone  connected  with  it, 
if  we  published  the  information.  The  information 
was  published,  but  it  was  not  followed  by  the 
threatened  prosecution.  The  government  has  since 
become  active  and  the  abuses  will  hardly  be  re¬ 
peated. 


Auto  Liability  Insurance 

The  data  in  the  office  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner 
of  Massachusetts  show  conclusively  that  the  percentage 
of  losses  for  compulsory  auto  liability  insurance  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  the  adjoining  cities  is  three  times  as  large  as  in 
the  country  sections  of  the  State.  But  a  movement  is 
now  under  way  and  promoted  by  a  candidate  for  nomi¬ 
nation  for  Governor  to  put  in  force  a  flat  rate  on  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  trucks  for  the  entire  State.  This  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  an  attempt  to  compel  the  country  sec¬ 
tions  of  Massachusetts  to  pay  about  half  of  the  actual 
cost  for  auto  liability  of  people  residing  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  district.  By  this  the  candidate  unquestionably 
expects  to  attract  many  votes  in  the  Boston  district 
at  the  coming  primaries.  E-  L. 

Massachusetts. 

THIS  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  farm¬ 
er.  It  not  only  affects  his  pocketbook  but  his 
rights  as  a  citizen  of  the  State.  Farmers  throughout 
the  whole  country  are  paying  more  than  their  share 
of  taxes.  They  pay  a  higher  percentage  of  their  in¬ 
come  in  taxes  than  any  other  class  of  citizens,  and 
yet  politicians  seeking  political  preferment  are  con¬ 
stantly  appealing  to  city  votes  with  schemes  to  in¬ 
crease  the  heavy  burden  of  the  farms.  There  is  no 
more  reason  why  farmers  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
automobile  liability  of  Boston  citizens  than  that  the 
Boston  people  should  be  compelled  to  pay  a  uniform 
rate  for  water  and  gas  and  electricity  to  put  light 
and  power  and  heat  in  every  farm  building  in  the 
State. 

But  after  all  it  is  up  to  the  farmers  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Let  the  candidate  get  his  nomination.  Then 
every  farmer  in  the  State  vote  for  the  other  candi¬ 
date,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  another 
scheme  of  the  kind  is  proposed  as  a  means  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  nomination.  Any  farmer  who  votes  for  such 
a  candidate  because  he  is  on  the  party  ticket,  should 
never  complain  because  of  his  extra  proportion  of 
the  liability  tax. 


Real  Estate  Contracts 

Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  contract  to  sell  real  estate 
through  an  agent?  W.  A. 

New  York. 

YES,  whether  you  realize  it  or  not  you  make  a 
contract  every  time  you  buy  or  sell  anything.  A 
contract,  of  course,  may  be  verbal  or  written.  The 
essence  of  all  contracts  is  an  offer  by  one  party  and 
an  acceptance  by  another  party.  Certain  rules  have 
been  developed  through  decisions  of  the  courts  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  time  and  circumstance  of  an  acceptance 
in  order  to  complete  a  legal  contract.  In  New  York 
State  we  have  a  statute  law  which  requires  that  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  real  estate  must 
be  in  writing.  This  need  not  be  in  any  particular 
form.  Anything  in  writing  to  show  the  intent  is 
usually  construed  as  a  contract. 

A  sale  of  a  farm  or  other  real  estate  through  an 
agent  involves  two  contracts,  one  with  the  agent 
involving  his  commission,  and  the  other  with  the 
buyer.  If  the  agent  brings  seller  and  buyer  together 


and  they  agree  on  terms  the  service  of  the  agent  is 
complete  and  he  is  entitled  to  his  commission,  even 
though  differences  arise  later  and  the  sale  is  never 
completed,  unless  the  seller  has  a  contract  with  the 
agent  to  protect  him  in  such  an  emergency.  The 
agent  may  bring  suit  for  the  commission,  and  be¬ 
sides  the  trouble,  and  expense  of  the  suit,  if  the 
seller  and  buyer  actually  once  came  to  an  agreement, 
the  agent  would  be  entitled  to  a  judgment  for  the 
commission.  By  custom  the  seller  pays  the  com¬ 
mission  even  when  the  buyer  suggests  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  Unless  a  special  agreement  is  made  with  the 
agent  custom  regulates  the  rate  of  the  commission. 
Before  the  seller  consents  to  negotiate  through  the 
agent,  he  should  require  the  agent  to  write  him  a 
letter  stating  what  the  commission  shall  be  if  the 
sale  is  made,  and  plainly  stating  that  no  commis¬ 
sion  shall  be  deemed  to  be  earned  or  due  unless  and 
until  the  deed  is  executed  and  title  has  passed  to 
the  buyer. 

Another  source  of  danger  to  the  seller  of  real  es¬ 
tate  is  the  option.  This  is  really  a  conditional  sale. 
It  compels  the  owner  to  sell  during  the  time  fixed 
in  the  option,  but  the  buyer  assumes  no  responsi¬ 
bility.  During  tliis  time  the  owner  may  lose  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  sell  to  another  buyer. 

The  option  is  always  an  embarrassment  to  the 
owner  and  may  be  a  source  of  serious  annoyance  and 
loss  to  him.  The  owner  will  be  well  advised  if  he 
refuses  to  give  an  “option.”  When  the  buyer  con¬ 
sents  to  the  price  and  terms  a  written  contract  con¬ 
taining  all  the  conditions  should  be  signed  in  dupli¬ 
cate  by  both  parties.  This  is  quite  as  important  to 
the  buyer  as  to  the  seller.  It  should  represent  the 
deliberate  judgment  and  free  will  of  both  parties. 

August  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  return  to  producers  for  3  per  cent 
milk  in  the  200-210-mile  zone,  per  100  lbs.,  was 
reported  as  follows : 


Dairymen’s  League  . $2.33 

Sheffield  Farms  .  2.60 

Model  Dairy  Company  .  2.60 

Meridale  Dairies  .  2.60 


The  League  deductions  were  6c  for  expenses  and 
10c  for  certificates  of  indebtedness,  making  the  gross 
price  for  3  per  cent  milk  $2.49. 


Cattle  Stealing  in  Southern  New  York 

Up  in  Allegany  County  on  the  Southern  New  York 
tier  farmers  have  been  having  some  experience  with  cat¬ 
tle  thieves.  Information  comes  to  us  that  recently 
Thomas  Stafford,  a  farmer  at  Whitesville,  through  the 
courtesy  of  a  neighbor,  recovered  a  prize  Holstein 
heifer,  with  a  rope  hanging  from  its  neck,  and  investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that  three  other  two-year-olds  were  missing 
from  their  pasture.  By  the  clew  of  an  automobile 
track,  assisted  by  troopers  and  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
he  traced  the  theft  to  tenant  farmers  by  the  name  of 
Samuel  and  Homer  Ritter,  a  considerable  distance  from 
Mr.  Stafford’s  farm.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  heifers 
had  a  value  of  $125  each,  but  were  sold  in  Pennsylvania 
for  $80,  including  two  pigs.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Rit¬ 
ters  made  a  confession,  but  claimed  it  was  their  first  of¬ 
fense.  Other  farmers,  however,  have  had  losses  and  it 
is  alleged  that  the  sale  of  the  heifers  in  this  ease  was 
made  to  a  “fence,”  which  is  a  term  used  to  describe  a 
place  of  selling  stolen  property,  which  in  this  case  is 
said  to  be  located  in  the  region  of  Williamsport,  Pa.  It 
seems  that  the  animal  recovered  by  Mr.  Stafford’s  neigh¬ 
bor  had  in  some  way  escaped  from  the  truck.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  stolen  property  was  returned  to  the 
owner.  This  is  a  serious  business.  Such  an  organized 
line  of  theft  has  possibilities  of  great  annoyance  and 
loss  to  farmers.  The  authorities  in  this  case  seem  to 
have  done  a  good  and  prompt  service,  but  full  justice  to 
the  community  will  not  be  done  until  this  organized  sys¬ 
tem,  if  such  it  be,  is  fully  uncovered  and  the  promoters 
of  it  adequately  punished  and  the  system  destroyed. 


Illinois  Apple  Outlook 

Our  August  forecast  showed  rather  better  than  aver¬ 
age  quality,  and  one  of  the  cleanest  crops  in  years. 
Summer  apples  made  the  best  showing  this  season  with 
Fall  apples  second  and  Winter  apples  a  rather  light 
crop.  State  apple  condition  is  reported  at  50  per  cent 
compared  with  40  per  a  year  ago  and  the  past  year 
average  of  52  per  cent.  The  indicated  total  production 
for  Illinois  is  6,548,000  bushels  against  4,450,000 
bushels  last  year  and  past  five-year  average  of  6,930,- 
000  bushels.  State  commercial  production  outlook  is 
1,135,000  barrels  compared  with  804,000  last  year  and 
the  five-year  average  of  1,162,000  barrels.  U.  S.  total 
apple  production  prospect  is  178,970,000  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  123,455,000  last,  year;  U.  S.  commercial 
production  outlook  33,277,000  barrels  against  25,900,- 
000  last  year  and  past  five-year  average  of  32,400,000 
barrels. 

The  apple  situation  in  Illinois  September  1  is  little 
changed  from  that  of  August.  The  State  condition  is 
about  average  but  our  production  will  be  above  similar 
conditions  in  previous  years,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  orchards  in  Illinois  is  expanding  annually. 
There  has  been  a  big  increase  in  the  number  of  trees 
set  out  dui'ing  the  past  five  years,  both  in  the  lower 
west  central  and  southern  Illinois  districts.  This  sea¬ 
son  the  Jonathan  is  about  the  only  variety  which  is 
producing  a  near  normal  crop  in  the  commercial  apple 
district  of  Illinois.  The  Winesap,  Ben  Davis,  Kinnaird, 
Rome  Beauty  and  other  late  Fall  and  Winter  varieties 
are  an  extremely  light  crop  in  Southern  Illinois  and 
mostly  a  light  crop  elsewhere.  Other  Fall  apples  will 
average  a  fair  crop.  Summer  apples  were  a  good  crop 
with  few  exceptions.  Reports  indicate  that  Jonathans 
will  vary  somewhat  as  to  size  and  quality,  with  the  com¬ 
mercial  movement  beginning  in  extreme  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  about  September  1.  Personally,  I  think  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  Jonathan  crop,  which  is  our  main  crop  of 


apples,  is  going  to  be  favorable.  The  situation  in  West¬ 
ern  Illinois,  with  reference  to  Calhoun  County,  shows 
an  increase  in  production  of  other  Fall  and  Winter  va¬ 
rieties,  but  the  production  of  all  varieties,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Jonathans,  is  rather  limited.  The  Jonathan 
and  Willow  Twig  are  about  the  only  varieties  showing 
anything  near  normal  production  there.  The  latest  es¬ 
timate  for  Calhoun  County  indicates  fully  400,000  bar¬ 
rels  this  season.  This  includes  all  varieties.  Fruit  is 
mostly  fair  to  good  quality,  although  there  is  some 
scab  reported  in  a  few  orchards.  The  movement  of  Cal¬ 
houn  County  apples  will  probably  be  under  way  along 
towards  September  10  or  15.  A.  J.  subbatt. 

Illinois. 


Down  on  the  Eastern  Shore 

While  other  sections  have  suffered  in  an  unusual  de¬ 
gree  from  floods  during  1928  the  Del-Mar-Va  peninsula 
has  been  unusually  blessed  until  within  the  past  two 
months.  While  our  homes  and  farms  have  not  been 
washed  away  the  rain  has  poured  for  several  days  at  a 
time  for  weeks,  and  now  whole  farms  in  this  flat  level 
sectibn  are  soaked.  Farmers  were  plowing  for  fallow 
wheat  when  the  rains  began  four  weeks  ago,  and  hard¬ 
ly  a  furrow  has  been  turned  since.  As  I  write  every 
depression  in  the  fields  has  become  a  pond  and  in  some 
of  the  cornfields  where  these  ponds  stand  the  corn  is 
drowned  and  brown  to  the  top  of  the  stalks. 

The  tomato  crop  is  at  its  highest  point,  and  picking 
has  to  be  done  in  the  mud,  and  gum  boots  worn.  The 
late  fields  will  be  almost  a  total  loss  as  the  vines  have 
been  drowned  before  the  fruit  could  ripen.  During  one 
storm  11%  in.  of  water  fell,  and  the  roads  in  many 
places  are  washed  out  and  impassable.  No  such  condi¬ 
tions  have  prevailed  here  in  many  years,  and  then  not 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

August  and  September  are  usually  hot  and  dry.  Irish 
potatoes  have  been  drowned  wherever  on  low  land,  and 
sweet  potatoes  have  grown  too  much  vine  to  pi’oduce 
a  good  crop.  These  conditions  are  so  unusual  that  our 
farmers  are  feeling  pretty  blue.  H.  E.  K. 

Denton,  Md. 


Virginia  Crop  Report 

This  has  been  a  very  trying  year  for  most  farmers,  as 
it  has  been  either  too  wet  or  too  dry  since  early 
Spring.  The  planting  season  was  favorable,  and  good 
stands  of  all  crops  were  secured.  It  has  been  raining 
steadily  from  August  28  up  to  this  writing,  September 
8.  Very  little  blade  or  top  fodder  will  be  saved,  as  the 
early  coim  is  burnt  up  and  late  eroj}  rotting  on  the 
stalk.  Cutting  down  the  entire  stalk  will  be  the  only 
method  of  saving  it  in  a  rough  state  for  cattle.  Corn 
crop  is  “spotted,”  as  some  fields  where  properly  culti¬ 
vated  are  fairly  good  and  others  almost  entii'e  failure. 
Peanuts  now  look  as  if  there  will  be  a  fair  crop,  but 
now  getting  weedy  and  grassy  due  to  so  much  rain. 
There  will  be  an  average  crop  of  corn,  peanuts  and  cot¬ 
ton,  also  tobacco  where  cultivated  properly.  A  fair 
crop  of  hay  was  made.  A  good  year  for  Alfalfa  and 
Timothy.  Old  hay  scarce.  Not  one-fourth  of  a  crop 
of  apples,  peaches  and  pears.  A  good  crop  of  most 
berries.  A  good  crop  of  both  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes. 
Eggs,  35c;  chickens,  35c  per  lb;  pork,  on  hoof,  13c; 
veals,  15  and  16c  per  lb.  w.  H.  h. 

Piunce  Geoi’ge  Co.,  Ya. 


New  York  State  Fruit  Report 


The  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society,  in  co-op¬ 
eration  with  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  and  the  National  Department  of 
Agriculture,  makes  the  following  statement  for  Sep¬ 
tember  : 

Apples. — The  prospects  for  apples,  as  a  whole,  are 
generally  somewhat  better  than  last  year,  as  indicated 
by  the  “condition”  figures.  The  Fall  varieties  and 
Greenings  are  very  much  better  than  last  year.  McIn¬ 
tosh,  very  light,  is  poorer  in  Western  New  York  than 
in  the  Hudson  Valley.  Many  Baldwin  orchards  have 
practically  no  apples,  while  others  are  fairly  good.  For 
Western  New  York,  as  a  whole,  the  condition  appears 
poorer  than  a  year  ago  at  this  date,  while  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  it  is  somewhat  better,  with  little  difference 
for  the  State,  as  a  whole.  Greenings  are  much  better 
than  last  year,  while  Northern  Spys  are  again  light. 

On  the  farms  of  114  members  reporting  expected  pro¬ 
duction  of  Winter  apples  of  marketable  quality,  128,- 
442  barrels  are  l-eported  as  expected  this  year,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  136,283  bax*rels  haiwested  in  1927  and 
192,996  barrels  in  1926.  Members  are  generally  better 
growers  than  the  average.  In  general  only  the  com¬ 
mercial  apple  sections  are  reported  in  these  repox*ts.  As 
indicated  by  per  cent  of  crop  which  is  expected  to  pack 
“Gx-ade  A”  (corresponding  approximately  to  U.  S.  No. 
1),  the  quality  is  substantially  better  than  last  season. 

There  were  only  13  reports  on  the  price  being  offered 
by  dealers  for  Winter  fruit,  tree  run,  ranging  from  $2 
to  $2.50  per  barrel  in  Western  New  York,  and  generally 
higher  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  Because  of  the  wide 
variation  in  methods  of  quoting  and  in  varieties,  no  sat¬ 
isfactory  averages  can  Be  woi-ked.  For  Grade  A,  packed 
per  barrel,  the  12  reports  ranged  from  $2.65  to  $3.50  in 
Western  New  York,  and  from  $3.10  to  $6.25,  depending 
partly  on  variety,  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 

Pears. — Pears  are  again  a  light  crop,  the  scarcity  be¬ 
ing  most  pronounced  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  Bartletts, 
the  most  important  variety,  are  especially  light.  All 
varieties  average  38  per  cent  compared  with  45  per  cent 
last  year  and  46  per  cent  in  1926. 

By  districts  and  varieties,  the  reports  are  as  follows : 

Western  Hudson 
State  New  York  Valley 
’28  ’27  ’26  ’28  ’27  ’26  ’28  ’27 ’’26 


All  varieties  ....  38  45  46 

Bartletts  .  32  45  45 

Seckels  .  44  44  35 

Kieffers  .  44  44  52 


34  39  45  32  64  56 

34  34  38  24  64  60 

52  38  32  35  58  40 

41  41  49  44  47  60 


Peaches. — As  happens  occasionally,  there  appears  to 
be  a  fairly  good  crop  in  all  sections  of  the  State,  the 
74  per  cent  reported  comparing  with  27  per  cent  last 
Fall  and  76  per  cent  in  1926.  With  favorable  weather 
for  ripening,  qxxality  should  be  excellent. 

Quinces. — The  crop  appears  to  be  much  better  than 
last  year,  with  a  State  condition  of  55_,  compared  with 
40  per  cent  last  yeai*,  and  52  per  cent  in  1926.  Condi¬ 
tions  are  relatively  better  ixx  Western!  New  York  than 
in  the  Hudson  Valley. 

Gi'apes. — A  generally  good  crop  is  repoxffed  through¬ 
out  the  entire  State,  with  relatively  little  variation  in 
the  different  areas.  The  State  condition  of  87  compares 
with  56  per  cent  last  year  and  92  per  cent  in  1926. 

This  is  not  the  goveimment  cx’op  report  and  should 
not  be  construed  as  such. — Roy  P.  McPxiebson,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Horticultural  Society ;  R.  L. 
Gixlett,  N,  Y.  State  Agricultural  Statistician. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


When  Hearts  Are  Broken 

Why  do  we  grudge  our  sweets  so  to  the 
living 

Who,  God  knows,  at  best  find  too  much 
of  gall 

And  then,  with  generous  eager  hands, 
kneel  giving 

Unto  the  dead  our  all? 

Why  do  we  pierce  the  warm  heart’s  sin 
and  sorrow 

With  idle  jests,  or  scorn,  or  cruel 
sneers — 

And  when  it  cannot  know,  on  some  to¬ 
morrow 

Speak  of  its  woe,  through  tears? 

What  do  the  dead  care  for  the  tender 
token, 

The  love,  the  praise,  the  floral  offer¬ 
ings — 

But  palpitating,  living  hearts  are  broken 

For  want  of  just  these  things. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  requests  the  recipe 
for  mah  jongg  cookies.  We  are  unable  to 
supply  this,  and  should  like  to  hear  from 
some  one  who  knows  how  these  cookies 
are  made. 

* 

“Mother  Bee”  writes  that  she  painted 
her  kitchen  yellow  and  found  it  “the  most 
tiresome  color  I  ever  tried  to  live  with 
she  much  prefers  a  soft  green.  We  think 
that  color  preference  depends  consider¬ 
ably  on  the  outlook,  size  of  room,  and 
whether  it  has  a  sunny  or  shady  exposure. 
A  room  having  small  windows  and  a 
northeast  exposure  would  gain  greatly  in 
lightness  and  cheerfulness  with  yellow 
walls — if  not  too  yellow.  One  of  our 
readers  wrote  us  that  she  liked  her 
kitchen  walls  to  be  flesh  pink — it  gave  her 
a  rosy  view  of  life !  Green,  however,  is 
always  soothing  and  restful.  The  farm¬ 
house  kitchen  is  such  a  center  of  home 
life  that  it  should  always  be  cheerful  and 
attractive.  We  should  like  some  of  our 
readers  to  give  us  their  ideas  about 
finishing  kitchen  walls  and  floors.  If  they 
have  developed  something  especially  at¬ 
tractive  and  serviceable,  wTe  would  like 
to  know  about  it. 

* 

Canned  soups  are  put  up  by  many  of 
our  readers,  both  vegetable  mixtures  alone 
and  meat  stock  when  they  have  the  ma¬ 
terial  at  hand.  The  meat  stocks  are  first 
boiled  down,  then  canned  and  processed. 
Vegetable  mixtures  are  canned  just  as  the 
vegetables  are  done.  We  would  like  more 
information  from  readers  who  have  made 
a  practice  of  canning  soups.  How  long 
do  they  process  them,  and  do  they  pre¬ 
fer  to  put  up  vegetable  mixtures  sepa¬ 
rately?  This  is  a  very  practical  subject, 
and  we  would  like  to  increase  our  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  it. 


A  Rejuvenated  Chair 

I  imagine  there  are  quite  a  good  many 
women  who,  like  me,  'wanted  a  chintz 
chair  for  some  corner.  I  did,  and  when  I 
priced  one  in  a  furniture  store  I  was 
aghast  at  the  price  that  was  asked.  The 
price  was  prohibitive,  but  it  did  not  less¬ 
en  my  eargerness  to  own  one.  One  day 
I  had  an  inspiration,  with  the  result 
there  is  in  my  living  room  as  -pretty  a 
chintz  chair  as  I  saw  in  the  store,  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  $4. 

I  had  an  old  patent  rocker,  minus  up¬ 
holstery ;  the  springs  were  sagging,  and 
it  was  a  most  disreputable  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture,  long  ago  assigned  to  the  attic.  I 
brought  it  downstairs,  and  tied  the  sag¬ 
ging  springs  up  with  strong  cord.  There 
was  no  covering  over  the  springs  at  all, 
it  “sat  in  its  bones,”  as  it  were,  so  I  got 
a  number  of  comforts  that  had  had  their 
day,  and  covered  the  chair,  tacking  them 
in  places  and  sewing  them  fast  in  others. 
I  made  this  layer  as  smooth  as  possible, 
brought  the  comfort  up  over  the  back,  and 
covered  the  arms  also  as  neatly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  When  this  layer  was  all  on  I  took 
strong  unbleached  muslin  and  made  a 
cover.  To  do  this  I  pinned  it  on  smooth¬ 
ly,  then  sewed  it  together  as  neatly  as 
possible.  I  had  to  cut  the  pieces  to  go 
over  the  arms  by  guess  somewhat,  but 
by  careful  pinning  I  made  it  look  neat 
and  the  seams  quite  straight. 

The  next  layer  was  the  chintz  cover¬ 
ing.  For  this  I  bought  a  washable  chintz. 
I  got  good  quality,  and  proceeded  with  this 
as  with  the  muslin  foundation,  cut  it  as 
near  the  proper  shape  as  possible,  and 
seamed  it  on  the  wrong  side.  In  this  part 
of  the  work  directions  for  slip  covers  for 
furniture  were  a  great  aid.  I  followed 
instructions  faithfully,  made  the  cover 
snap  down  the  back  in  orthodox  fashion, 
and  put  a  valance  around  the  bottom.  I 
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should  have  mentioned  before  that  I  took 
pieces  of  board  and  nailed  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  chair  together  so  it 
does  not  rock.  I  took  pains  to  make 
this  solid,  as  if  it  did  rock  the  valance 
would  swish  and  show  the  battered  frame 
of  the  chair. 

No  one  would  suspect  my  pretty  chintz 
chair  was  so  old  and  decrepit  underneath. 
A  fat  cushion  slipped  in  after  the  chair 
was  all  covered  adds  greatly  to  its  ap- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  ol  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


835  —  Simple  but 
Smart.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  yd. 
of  18-in.  contrast¬ 
ing  and  3  yds.  of 
binding.  Ten  cents. 


259 — For  Tweed  or 
Jersey.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bus  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3t4  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  36- 


in.  contrasting.  Ten 

cents. 


899; 


899-— Graceful  Lines. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36, 

38,  40,  42  and  44- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires 
2%  yds.  of  40-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  36-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


417  —  Truly  Practi¬ 
cal.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  36, 
40  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material  with 
9%  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


New  Fall  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


pearance,  and  incidentally  covers  a  place 
that  was  difficult  to  cover  neatly ;  that  is, 
the  seat  of  the  chair  where  the  arms 
come.  I  am  sure  an  old  morris  chair 
would  cover  splendidly,  and  I  have  visions 
of  transforming  an  old  one  of  ours  before 
long.  c.  H.  R. 

September  at  the  Little 
Brown  House 

August  certainly  was  a  hot  one ;  six 
cloudy,  misty,  rainy  days  near  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  the  first  morning  in  Sep¬ 
tember  found  the  mercury  at  36  degrees. 
Such  a  time  as  we  have  had  with  baby 
swallows  this  year.  They  were  continual¬ 
ly  falling  out  of  their  beds  and  coming 
down  in  their  trial  flights,  and  had  to  be 
taken  up  and  put  back  on  the  barn  plates. 
The  last  nestlings  needed  help  about  ten 
days  ago.  Now  the  barn  population  has 
all  gone  except  these  last  baby  swallows 
and  their  devoted  mother.  We  are  won¬ 
dering  if  she  and  her  children  will  join 
other  parties  on  the  way  or  must  go  to 
South  America  alone. 

Everyone  tells  or  writes  the  same 
story ;  weeds,  weeds,  weeds,  everywhere, 
and  such  rampant  growth,  so  we  are  all 
in  the  same  situation.  Then  there  are 
the  cases  of  accidental  grouping  of  hardy 
plants.  Have  you  any?  If  not,  you  are 
indeed  fortunate  if  you  are  not  the  victim 
of  some  clashing  of  colors.  In  our  own 
garden  a  few  stray  stalks  of  Kudbeckia 
Golden  Glow  came  up  with  the  tiger 
lilies.  Later  I  saw  the  same  planting  in 
a  garden  beside  the  road.  Could  any¬ 
thing  be  worse?  A  correspondent  claims 
that  blue  Delphinium,  butterfly  bush  and 
Eupatorium  was  done  unthoughtfully 
with  equally  displeasing  results.  White, 
yellow  or  delicate  rose  shades  should  be 
used  between  and  tiger  lilies  and  Golden 
Glow  should  be  widely  separated. 


Physostegia  or  false  dragon-head  was 
highly  recommended  to  a  friend  and  my¬ 
self  and  we  both  gave  it  a  place  of  honor 
and  were  disappointed.  It  is  not  a  plant 
to  be  given  prominence  like  peonies  and 
such  showy  plants,  and  it  does  spread 
badly.  But  it  is  hardy  and  dainty  and 
is  now  at  the  far  end  of  a  hardy  border, 
and  is  really  lovely  there.  Just  now  I 
want  to  try  planting  a  certain  shade  of 
lavender  hardy  aster  near  it. 

But  Nigella  Miss  Jekyll  was  planted 
in  a  tub  where  the  dark  bronzy  Coreopsis 
was  last  year,  this  last  self-sowed,  and 
was  left  in  the  center  and  Nigella  made 
a  lovely  combination.  It  has  been  a  great 
season  for  plant  growth,  and  although 
nasturtiums  are  supposed  to  be  good  for 
drier  places  ours  have  never  been  so  gorg¬ 
eous. 

And  speaking  of  yellow  recalls  how  we 
were  advised  to  have  yellow  kitchens  to 
make  it  “sunshiny.”  Did  you  play  “fol¬ 
low  the  leader”  and  do  it?  I  did,  and 
really  it  was  the  most  tiresome  color  I 
ever  tried  to  live  with,  although  I  am  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  yellow,  but  perhaps  it  is 
in  smaller  doses. 

Green  is  in  favor  with  us  just  now ;  a 
pale  green,  it  is  a  quiet,  restful  color  and 
combines  well  with  several  other  colors. 
But  I  am  glad  it  is  an  age  of  brightness 
and  was  rather  sorry  to  read  that  brown 
and  black  would  be  favorite  colors  in 
woman's  wear  this  coming  season. 

Charles  said  it  was  38 Yo  on  the  ther¬ 
mometer  so  I  have  been  rushing  about 
bringing  in  some  plants,  covering  others 
and  pulled  up  one.  This  Winter  we  are 
going  to  use  window  boxes  for  geraniums 
and  Begonias,  but  husband  has  been  ill 
in  bed  again,  and  window  boxes  can  wait. 
Besides,  September  1  is  very  early  for  a 
frost.  It  will  probably  be  only  a  light 
one. 

There  has  been  so  much  illness  about, 
not  contagious  disease,  but  'the  weather 
has  been  such  that  it  seemed  to  aggravate 
everyone's  weak  place  and  lately  there 
have  been  three  cases  of  infantile  paraly¬ 
sis  in  our  county.  So  we  are  staying  close 
at  home.  In  fact  something  has  happened 
every  time  we  have  planned  a  pleasure  trio 
this  season,  and  now  we  shall  keep  away 
from  public  gatherings  for  a  time. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Some  Dainties  for  Tea 

Savarin. — One  cake  yeast,  %  cup  milk, 
two  tablespoons  sugar,  four  eggs,  two 
cups  sifted  flour,  %  cup  melted  butter,  % 
cup  almonds* blanched  and  shredded,  % 
teaspoon  salt.  Dissolve  yeast  and  sugar 
in  lukewarm  milk  which  has  been  scalded 
and  cooled.  Add  %  cup  flour.  Beat 
well.  Cover,  set  aside  in  warm  place 
half  an  hour.  Add  the  rest  of  flour, 
eggs,  unbeaten,  one  at  a  time,  and  salt. 
Beat  at  least  10  minutes.  This  is  very 
important.  Pour  into  thickly  buttered 
mold  (tube  tin  is  best),  cover,  set  to  rise 
until  double  in  bulk,  about  45  minutes. 
Bake  45  minutes  in  moderate  oven.  Fill 
center  with  whipped  cream  when  cold. 
Serve  with  hot  lemon  sauce  over  each 
slice  at  table  or  plain  with  maple  syrup 
while  hot. 

Scotch  Scones. — One  quart  flour,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  two  tablespoons  butter  or  any 
good  shortening.  Sift  dry  ingredients, 
chop  shortening  and  mix  with  finger  tips. 
Add  enough  sweet  milk  to  make  soft 
dough,  about  three  cups.  All  measures 
used  are  standard  ones.  Toss  on  floured 
board  and  roll  into  sheets  %  inch  thick. 
Reverse  a  pie  plate  upon  rolled  dougii 
and  with  sharp  knife  cut  it  exact  size  of 
plate.  Bake  in  quick  oven,  transferring 
cakes  with  cake  turner  to  well-greased 
heated  pan.  When  done  cut  into  pie- 
shaped  pieces,  slice  through  center  and 
butter.  Serve  very  hot.  May  also  be 
baked  in  small  cooky  sized  cakes  on  hot 
griddle,  well  greased.  Brown  both  sides 
if  done  this  way. 

English  Crumpets. — One  cup  milk,  % 
teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  sugar,  *4 
yeast  cake,  ^  cup  butter  (melted),  flour. 
Scald  milk,  add  sugar,  salt  and  when 
lukewarm,  yeast  and  flour  to  make  stiff 
batter.  Set  in  warm  place  one  hour, 
when  mixture  should  be  very  spongy  and 
light.  Stir  in  melted  butter.  Have  grid¬ 
dle  hot  and  muffin  rings  heated  and 
greased.  Lay  muffin  rings  on  griddle, 
fill  about  %  full.  Place  griddle  a*nd  all 
in  moderate  oven  to  rise  slowly.  When 
upper  side  is  full  of  bubbles  turn  rings, 
loosening  from  griddle  with  hot  knife 
blade.  Bake  until  slightly  brown.  Tear 
open,  butter  well,  heat  again  for  a 
minute  in  oven  and  serve  very  hot. 

German  Coffee  Cake  or  Band  Kuchen. 
— 1  y2  cakes  compressed  yeast,  one  cup 
milk  scalded,  cooled,  one  tablespoon  sugar, 
three  eggs,  %  cup  butter,  three  cups  flour 
sifted,  1  Yz  cups  mixed  fruit,  citron,  rais¬ 
ins,  currants,  coarsely  chopped  and 
floured,  %  teaspoon  salt.  Dissolve  yeast 
and  sugar  in  lukewarm  milk,  add  flour, 
beat  well.  Let  rise  covered  in  warm 
place  till  very  light.  Add  butter  and 
sugar  creamed,  fruit,  remainder  of  flour 
to  make  a  good  cake  batter,  the  salt  and 
beaten  eggs.  Beat  10  minutes.  Pour  in 
two  buttered  molds  or  one  large  dripping 
pan,  filling  half  full.  Let  rise  until  molds 
are  nearly  full.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
45  minutes  for  small  molds,  one  hour  for 
large.  miranda  l.  woolston. 


A  Sprig  of  parsley  on  a  chop 
Excites  my  fear  and  loathing ; 
Into  the  gravy  it  will  hop 
And  splatter  on  my  clothing. 

—New  York  World. 


All  Catalog  Prices 
Reduced  10% 

Readers  of  this  paper  have  so  heartily- 
endorsed  the  sale  we  have  run  for  the 
past  two  months  that  through  volume 
business  we  are  enabled  to  continue  the  sale 
for  another  month.  DEDUCT  10%  FROM 
THE  CATALOG  PRICE  YOURSELF. 


Modem  Bathroom 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and 

enameled  Wash  Basin,  Com-  . 

plete  with  all  Fittings  and  ut 

Five-Year  Guaranteed  / •\JO 

K:  Was  $58.50.  Now 


Heating  Plant  Was  $175 

NOW 

$157,50 

WF  PAY  The  Freight 

'  '  1  *  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


Complete  for  6  Room* 
6  Radiators,  Large 
Steam  Boiler,  Pipe 
Fittings,  Air  Valves 
and  Asbestos  Ce¬ 
ment. 


Keep  the  Kiddies 

KN  IT 

VfieuREOySUPS 


The  kiddies  need  cold 
weather  protection,  espe¬ 
cially  across  their  chests 
and  backs. 

Indera  Figurflt  Knit 
Princess  Slips  furnish  this 
protection  — •  chilly  winds 
and  damp  weather  cannot 
penetrate  these  soft  knitted 
garments. 

Indera  Slips  are  comfor¬ 
table,  too.  The  patented 
knit  border  makes  them  fit 
without  a  wrinkle.  They 
can’t  crawl  up  around  the 
hips  or  bunch  between  the 
knees. 

EASY  TO  LAUNDER  — 
NO  IRONING. 

Made  in  a  variety  of 
weights  and  fast  colors. 
For  women,  misses  and 
children.  Ask  for  Indera. 
You'll  like  them  and  tha 
prices,  too. 

Write  for  Indera  styla 
folder  No.  II  in  colors. 
It’s  FREE. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO., 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


DANIELS 

CHUNK 

FURNACE 

Heats  big  space  at 
small  expense. 

Write  Dept.  D. 

Sam  Daniels  Mfg.  Co. ,  Inc. 
Hardwick  Vermont 


Homespun  Wool  Blankets®™15!!  to$l  2  ea. 

Wool  Yarn,  standard  colors,  9t  .60  lb.  In  lots  of  10  lbs. 
or  more  in  one  order  at  $ 1 .40  lb.  Parcel  post  free. 

MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  ASSOCIATION 
Augusta,  Maine. 


7  lbs .  Clippings  for  Patchwork 

Extraordinary  value;  send  no  money,  pay  postman,  tl.00 
plus  few  cents  postage.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  SAFTLER  MFG.  C0-,  Dept.  41,  Whitman,  Mass 


LADIES 


FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS  SI 
3  PAIR . .  * 

Gunmetal,  Grey,  Beige,  Nude, 
Black,  Champagne.  Sizes :8%  tolOlij.  Good opknings foe 
AGENTS.  A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.,  Norwood,  Mass. 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  facturer  at  bargain. 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound  ;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Combined  Meals  for 
Children  and  Adults 

Every  mother  wishes  her  children  to 
have  the  right  food,  but  if  she  lives  on  a 
farm  and  has  to  feed  a  tableful  of  hungry 
working  men  at  the  same  time  she  has  a 
problem  before  her;  in  fact,  three  prob¬ 
lems,  for  she  has  to  conserve  her  own 
strength,  to  endeavor  to  feed  her  children 
so  they  may  be  strong  and  well  and  to 
feed  the  adult  members  of  the  family  so 
they  may  carry  on  their  work  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  contentedly. 

The  best  way  of  doing  this  is  to  serve 
compromise  meals,  not  compelling  the 
working  men  to  subsist  entirely  on  the 
bland  foods  which  are  best  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  diet,  or  the  children  to  eat  the 
hearty,  more  highly  seasoned  foods.  With 
a  little  study  she  should  be  able  to  com¬ 
bine  the  two  without  too  much  extra 
labor  for  herself. 

Suppose  the  usual  family  breakfast 
consists  of  cooked  cereal,  bacon  and  fried 
eggs,  toast,  apple  saue<*  and  coffee,  she 
has  only  to  substitute  poached  eggs  for 
the  fried  ones  and  milk  instead  of  cof¬ 
fee,  and  a  suitable  breakfast  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  is  ready.  However,  it  is  a  different 
matter  when  the  adult  breakfast  is  to 
consist  mainly  of  pancakes  and  sausages, 
so  this  should  not  be  served  too  often,  for 
when  it  is  used  a  special  dish  of  cooked 
cereal  will  have  to  be  prepared  for  the 
children.  This  with  toast,  fresh  fruit  and 
milk  will  make  a  good  breakfast  without 
too  much  extra  work. 

Children  should  have  their  heaviest 
meal  at  noon,  and  since  most  country 
people  follow  this  custom  this  works  out 
well  in  planning  the  combined  menus,  for 
it  enables  the  mother  to  serve  the  chil¬ 
dren  a  simple  supper. 

Vegetables  are  given  very  early,  so 
children  may  have  practically  all  vege¬ 
tables,  except  beans,  if  they  are  served 
simply  with  butter  or  cream  and  not 
fried.  If  a  more  elaborate  vegetable  dish, 
such  as  baked  cauliflower  with  cheese  is 
desired  some  of  the  cauliflower  may  be 
taken  out  and  served  with  cream  or  but¬ 
ter  for  the  children.  When  planning  the 
menus  the  child’s  need  of  the  iron  found 
in  vegetables  should  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  and  vegetables,  especially  car¬ 
rots,  spinach  and  tomatoes,  should  be 
used  often.  For  the  very  young  child 
the  vegetables  may  be  strained  and  made 
into  cream  soups. 

In  the  meat  line  canned  chicken  is  one 
of  the  greatest  helps.  This  should  be 
canned  in  pint  or  half  pint  sizes  and  kept 
on  hand  at  all  times,  for  it  is  a  meat  a 
child  does  not  tire  of  readily,  it  can  be 
quickly  warmed,  and  can  be  used  when 
ham,  pork,  veal  or  any  kind  of  fried 
meat  or  fish  is  being  served  for  the  adult 
meal.  When  ordering  pork  chops  from 
the  market  order  lamb  chops  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  broil  them  separately.  If  the 
child  is  too  young  to  eat  roast  beef  or 
steak  try  scraped  beef,  forming  it  into  a 
little  pat  and  broiling  it  quickly. 

Eggs  are  not  held  in  as  high  esteem  as 
formerly  in  the  child's  diet,  but  a  soft 
poached  or  coddled  egg  or  a  hard  boiled 
one,  if  it  has  been  boiled  20  minutes,  may 
be  used  four  or  five  times  a  week. 

When  the  main  dish  for  adults  is  to 
consist  of  macaroni  and  cheese  use  some 
of  the  cooked  macaroni  served  with 
melted  butter  for  the  children.  As  a  rule, 
escallops  or  warmed-over  dishes  of  any 
kind  are  not  good  for  children. 

Shredded  lettuce  and  shredded  cabbage 
seasoned  with  salt  but  no  salad  dressing, 
may  be  given  to  children,  or  when  fruit 
salad  is  used  the  chopped  fruit  without 
the  dressing  may  be  used  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  dessert. 

If  an  elaborate  dish  of  nuts  and  olives 
with  a  gelatine  foundation  is  on  the  fami¬ 
ly  menu  some  of  the  plain  gelatine  may 
be  put  in  little  fancy  molds  for  the  young¬ 
er  member  of  the  family. 

Desserts  are  perhaps  the  hardest  prob¬ 
lem,  for  very  few  of  the  heartier  desserts 
are  suitable  for  children,  but  fortunately 
homemade  ice  cream  is  allowable  and  is 
always  popular  with  the  whole  family. 
Angel  food  and  sponge  cake  are  as  far  as 
a  child  should  go  in  the  cake  line,  and 
since  these  are  easy  to  make  and  com¬ 
paratively  inexpensive  when  eggs  are 
plentiful  they  should  have  a  frequent 
place  on  the  menu,  but  when  rich  cakes 
with  frosting  are  used  the  cooky  jar 
should  be  resorted  to  for  the  little  folks. 
When  baking  fruit  pies,  such  as  apple, 
rhubarb  or  peach,  cook  some  of  the  fruit 
separately  for  the  children  and  when 
making  custard,  cream  or  chocolate  pies 
some  of  the  filling  may  be  baked  in  cus¬ 
tard  cups  for  them.  And  do  not  forget 
the  baked  apple,  which  is  liked  for  break¬ 
fast,  dinner  or  supper ;  if  desired  espe¬ 
cially  festive  it  may  be  garnished  with  a 
small  spoonful  of  red  jelly  or  part  of  a 
marshmallow.  The  simpler  puddings  such 
as  bread  and  rice  may  be  used  often,  and 
the  whole  family  would  benefit  if  fresh 
and  canned  fruit  with  cookies  were  more 
often  served  instead  of  pie. 

If  little  children  are  never  given  “just 
a  taste”  of  the  objectionable  foods  there 
will  never  be  any  question  about  their 
eating  their  own  food  Avithout  a  thought 
or  desire  for  the  less  easily  digested  foods 
which  the  grown-up  members  of  their 
family  are  enjoying. 

ELIZABETH  F.  TOWNSEND. 


When  Apples  Are  Plenty 
and  Fresh  Fish  Is  Scarce 

It  behooves  one,  when  ive  have  plenty 
of  apples  to  save  them,  especially  when 
we  do  not  have  other  fruits  like  peaches, 
etc.  So,  as  our  family  does  not  care  for 
canned  apple  plain,  I  have  been  racking 
my  brain  to  think  of  some  other  Avay  to 
use  them  besides  dried,  which  Ave  usually 
do.  I  finally  evolved  the  folloAving : 

Take  the  poorer  apples  in  a  lot,  tart 
ones.  I  used  Duchess.  Wash,  quarter, 
and  place  in  an  agate  or  aluminum  ket¬ 
tle  Avith  Avater  to  prevent  burning.  Cook 
so  that  the  juice  can  be  drained  through 
a  jelly  bag.  Meamvhile  pare,  quarter, 
and  core  enough  so  the  juice  Avill  cover 
or  nearly  cover  when  boiled  doAvn  some¬ 
what  thicker  as  for  jelly,  but  not  to 
jelly.  Place  the  pared  and  quartered  ap¬ 
ples  in  the  juice  and  cook  sloAvly  until 
nearly  done,  then  add  sugar  to  taste.  Our 
family  likes  it  quite  tart.  If  boiled  down 
sufficiently,  this  will  be  a  rich  sauce  or 
marmalade,  somewhat  resembling  cider 
sauce.  Very  good  for  eating  Avith  meats, 
etc.  This  scorches  easily  —  so  should 
cook  a  long  time.  Others  who  have  tried 
it  like  it  \rery  much,  but  are  prone  to  not 
cook  long  enough  and  thick  enough. 

Did  any  of  the  reader  cooks  ever  try 
this?  Instead  of  taking  Avater  to  dis¬ 
solve  lemon  gelatine,  take  hot  apple  juice 
as  described  aboATe.  It  makes  an  exquisite 
“different”  flavor  and  richer  than  Avhen 
made  with  water. 

Also,  to  about  a  pint  of  hot  apple  juice, 
add  juice  of  a  lemon,  thicken  with  quick 
cooking  tapioca.  Serve  cold  Avith  cream 
and  sugar. 

When  one  does  not  live  Avhere  “fresh” 
fish  are  really  so,  one  has  to  try  various 
expedients.  My  mother  made  the  follotv- 
ing,  which  was  a  favorite  Avith  the  chil¬ 
dren  cool  nights. 

Salt  Codfish  Chowder. — Freshen  slight¬ 
ly  sufficient  fish  for  your  family.  Pick  up 
into  small  pieces  and  fry  in  cubes  of  salt 
pork  which  has  been  cooking  meanw’hile. 


Add  water  to  cover  potatoes  cut  into 
small  pieces  or  cubes  amount  enough  for 
family.  I  try  to  plan  and  so  did  my 
mother,  to  cook  aAvay  the  water  so  there 
is  not  much  left  at  near  meal  time.  Then 
add  rich  milk  (or  creamy  milk)  and  on 
top  half  crackers,  if  you  are  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  kind  Ave  do  in  Northern  NeAV 
England.  Serve  as  soup,  with  more  crack¬ 
ers  if  desired. 

Another  codfish  way :  Freshen  partly 
enough  fish  for  number  to  be  served.  Cut 
into  desirable  sizes,  roll  in  meal,  fry  as 
fresh  fish.  It  is  better  fried  in  salt  pork 
fat.  A.  N.  B. 


First  Aid  for  Stains 

With  fresh  fruit,  green  grass  and  an 
abundance  of  rain,  the  question  of  first 
aid  for  stains  is  all  important.  The  fol- 
loAving  condensed  list,  if  clipped  and  filed, 
may  prove  valuable  in  an  emergency : 

Fruit,  tea,  coffee  and  chocolate  stains 
can  be  removed  when  fresh  by  boiling 
Avater.  If  dry  and  persistent,  sprinkle 
with  borax  and  pour  boiling  Avater 
through.  A  small  Avooden  embroidery 
hoop  will  hold  the  cloth  firmly  and  pre¬ 
vent  spreading  of  water. 

Grass  Stains — Naphtha  soap  and  warm 
Avater.  A  mixture  of  butter  and  salt. 
For  colored  fabrics,  molasses  spread  on, 
or  a  mixture  of  baking  soda  and  soap. 

Mildew  and  Iron  Rust.  —  Wet  with 
lemon  juice,  sprinkle  Avith  salt  and  place 
in  sun.  Repeat  if  necessary. 

Machine  Oil. — Wet  with  turpentine, 
and  pat  with  a  cloth. 

“Vaseline,”  Paint  and  Tar. — Wash  in 
kerosene.  If  Arery  bad,  cover  with  lard 
for  an  hour  or  so,  then  Avash  in  hot  suds. 

Blood  and  Medicine  Stains,  Cream  and 
Egg  Stains. — Cold  or  tepid  water  and 
soap. 

Scorch  Stains. — Wet  with  cold  water 
and  hang  in  the  sun. 

Grease  Spots. — Place  blotting  paper 
under  and  over,  and  press  Avith  warm 
iron.  Wash  Avith  benzine. 

Ink. — An  ink  eraser,  sharpened  to  a 


point  is  best  for  wool  and  silk.  For  all 
linen  and  Avash  goods,  soak  in  milk  for 
several  hours,  squeezing  out  into  another 
dish  occasionally.  If  not  all  removed, 
soak  in  kerosene.  On  account  of  the 
varied  compositions  of  ink,  different 
agents  may  be  required.  Lemon  juice, 
without  salt  and  place  in  the  sun.  Dry 
mustard  mixed  to  a  paste  and  spread  over 
for  delicate  colored  fabrics.  4-fter  sev¬ 
eral  hours,  sponge  Avith  cold  water.  Perox¬ 
ide  or  oxalic  acid,  used  with  a  medicine 
dropper,  as  last  resort.  MBS.  8.  w.  H. 


Delectable  Patties 

If  you  Avant  to  make  your  dearest  rival 
in  culinary  matters  turn  a  pale  green 
Avith  envy  and  curiosity,  invite  her  and 
others  to  dinner  and  serve  them  the  pie 
I  am  about  to  describe.  Then  let  her 
listen  to  the  comments  that  Avill  be  made 
and  your  cup  will  run  over. 

This  is  the  how  of  it :  Whites  of  two 
eggs  beaten,  one  teaspoon  vinegar,  one- 
half  cup  of  sugar  beaten  in  slowly. 
Grease  dripping  pan  with  butter,  drop  the 
mixture  on,  making  six  patties,  flatten 
them  out  and  bake  45  minutes  in  a  very 
slow  oven.  When  done  they  should  re¬ 
semble  flat  crisp  pancakes.  I  tell  Avhen 
they  are  done  by  moving  them  along ;  if 
they  slide  I  think  they  are  done.  To  serve 
place  one  on  a  dessert  plate,  slice  ba¬ 
nanas  or  fresh  peaches  over  the  top,  then 
cover  Avith  whipped  cream.  Do  not  be 
discouraged  if  they  are  tough  the  first 
time,  try  again.  They  are  good,  and  can 
be  made  and  kept  for  a  time  of  need — a 
very  good  quality.  c.  II.  K. 


Heavenly  Hash 

One  pint  cream  whipped  stiff  and 
SAveetened  with  confectioner’s  sugar.  Set 
away  to  chill.  Chop  fine  one  orange,  12 
marshmalloAvs,  one  banana,  1^>  cups  pine¬ 
apple,  %  cup  walnuts.  Beat  fruit  and 
nuts  into  cream  just  before  serving.  A 
cherry  added  to-  ton  of  each  serving  adds 
to  appearance.  6.  B. 


There  is  a  Sterling 

to  fit  every  home 
THE  SCIENTIFIC 

The  only  single  oven  combination  range 
that  bakes  equally  %vell,  and  absolutely 
uniformly,  with  either  gas  or  coal,  wood 
or  coke.  Obtainable  with  or  without  water 
heater. 

THE  CHEF 

For  those  Avho  prefer  separate  ovens  for 
gas  and  coal,  Avood  or  coke.  This  double 
capacity  is  often  useful.  Has  all  the  cele¬ 
brated  Sterling  features. 

THE  LADY  LEISURE 


The  Sterling  "Chef  ”  and 
Tyro  fax  give  you  every 
modern  convenience 


With  gas  oven  only.  But  other  cooking 
can  be  done  over  coal,  coke  or  wood  fire. 
The  only  range  on  the  market  with  the 
famous  Vertex  broiler. 

Re member : 

AH  these  ranges,  and  the  many  other 
Sterling  Coal  and  Gas  Ranges,  will  out¬ 
last  any  ordinary  range — and  give  better 
cooking  results.  Ask  anyone  Avho  has  a 
Sterling — some  of  them  have  been  in  use 
for  three  generations. 


c Pyrofax  Service 

is  afforded  by  Service  Stations  all  over 
the  country.  You  keep  one  cylinder  in  re¬ 
serve,  or  send  it  away  for  prompt  refill¬ 
ing  Avhile  other  is  supplying  you  with  gas. 
Mounted  in  neat  cabinet  just  outside 
house.  Safe,  economical  to  use  .  .  .  and 
surprisingly  cheap  to  install.  Write  Ster¬ 
ling  for  details! 


Creeping  city  gas  mains  may  be 
years  and  miles  away — but  you  don’t 
have  to  Avait  for  them  to  have  a  mod¬ 
ern  Scientific  Sterling  Combination 
Coal  and  Gas  Range  Avith  all  its 
added  conAreniences  in  your  country 
kitchen ! 

Now,  Pyrofax  Gas  SerArice  Stations 
are  all  0ATer  the  country!  And  Pyro¬ 
fax  is  genuine  gas  “canned”  in  large 
cylinders,  installed  tAvo  at  a'time  in 
a  neat  cabinet  just  outside  the  house. 
Approved  by  Fire  UnderAvriters.  You 
keep  one  tank  in  service  Avhile  the 
other  is  in  reserve  or  being  refilled 
and  rushed  back  to  you  by  nearest 


Service  Station.  Simple  and  econo  id¬ 
eal  to  keep  up.  And  installed  at  a 
surprisingly  low  cost. 

Combine  Pyrofax  with  a  modern 
Sterling  Gas  or  Combination  Range 
and  you  have  the  most  wonderful, 
the  most  convenient  kitchen  eA'-er! 
Sterling  Ranges  are  famous  every- 
Avhere.  Gold  Medal  at  Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial.  Many  Avonderful  models  to 
choose  from.  There’s  no  range — and 
no  gas  —  more  satisfactory  than  a 
Sterling  and  Pyrofax.  Every  Sterling 
model  is  backed  by  three  generations 
of  range-building  experience  and  is 
as  dependable  as  sterling  silver. 


Sterling 

RANGE  &  FURNACE  CORR^ 

of  ‘Rochester ;  CW.Y. 


FREE  information  and  circulars  regard¬ 
ing  Sterling  Ranges  and  Pyrofax  Service. 

ABSOLUTELY’  NO  OBLIGATION 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  — > 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  TODAY — Sterling  Range  8C  Furnace  Corporation, 
Rochester,  New  York.  Please  give  me  information  on — 

□  Gas  ranges  □  Coal  □  Coal  &  Gas  □  Furnaces 

Name . 

Address . 


1208 


Some  Holstein  Remin¬ 
iscences 

The  article  on  the  “History  of  the  Hol¬ 
stein  Cow”  was  very  interesting  to  me. 
I  am  a  man  of  75,  and  as  a  boy  I  often 
visited  the  Highland  Stock  Farm  of  Win- 
throp  W.  Chenery,  of  Belmont,  Mass.  I 
lived  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Arlington, 
then  West  Cambridge  and  have  driven 
over  there  many  times  either  alone  or 
with  friends  to  visit  the  farm. 

The  statement  that  “the  first  importa¬ 
tions  to  be  kept  pure  was  made  into 
Massachusetts”  arrested  my  attention 
and  I  am  wondering  if  the  Holsteins  I 
then  saw  at  this  farm  were  not  the  ani¬ 
mals  alluded  to,  as  my  first  visits  were 
made  some  time  in  1S64  or  ’65  when  I 
was  a  boy  of  11  or  12. 

Mr.  Chenery  kept  at  the  Highland 
Stock  Farm  Holstein  cattle,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  sheep,  Angora  goats  and 
Thoroughbred  trotting  stallions.  There 
was  a  half-mile  track  at  the  farm.  Some 
of  the  names  of  the  horses  were  Gray 
Eagle,  a  Kentucky  Thoroughbred, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Jr.,  and  Belmont 
Eclipse.  They  looked  pretty  fine  to  me  in 
their  box  stalls,  knee  deep  in  straw, 
blanketed  with  their  name  in  colored 
cloth  sewed  on  the  blanket. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  sheep  were 
the  big-tailed  variety.  I  have  never  seen 
any  since.  One  ram  had  a  tail  that 
seemed  like  the  extension  of  the  body ;  a 
deep  crease  ran  down  the  center  and  at 
its  end  Avas  a  small  two-wheeled  truck 
to  assist  in  supporting  its  weight — the  at¬ 
tendants  told  us  as  near  as  they  could 
get  it  the  tail  weighed  40  lbs. — this  seems 
a  rather  large  guess.  Anyway  it  was  the 
largest  sheep’s  tail  I  had  ever  seen  and 
as  I  like  the  part  of  a  sheep  or  lamb 
that  goes  over  the  fence  last  I  remember 
being  A'ery  much  in  fa\Tor  of  this  breed. 
It  would  have  to  be  a  very  low  fence  for 
this  sheep  to  get  his  tail  over,  however. 

I  think  I  was  most  interested  in  the 
Holsteins.  Their  black  and  Avhite  color 
appealed  to  me  and  I  have  always  liked 
this  most  decided  contrast.  The  heaviest 
m  lker  at  that  time  Avas  a  cow  that  gave 
45  quarts  a  day,  was  milked  three  times 
daily  and  kept  “up  to  her  knees  in 
clover.”  The  Chenery  herd  of  Holsteins 
Avas  composed  of  three  families  as  I  re¬ 
member  —  Van  Troup,  Texalaar  and 
Uidwould.  A  young  bull  of  the  latter 
family,  knoAvn  as  Uidwould  IV,  was  sold 
to  James  Monroe  of  Lexington,  Mass., 
and  after  attaining  maturity  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  Chenery  and  returned  to 
Highland  Stock  Farm.  He  Avas  a  very 
fine  animal,  but  could  be  handled  by  only 
one  man,  who  had  to  follow  him  from  the 
Monroe  farm  to  Highland  Stock  Farm. 

I  usually  made  the  rounds  of  the  three 
stock  farms  within  easy  driving  distance 
of  Arlington,  two  or  three  times  during 
the  Summer,  the  Highland  Stock  Farm, 
Holsteins ;  the  Converse  Stock  Farm  at 
Arlington,  Jerseys ;  and  the  Monroe 
Farm,  Jerseys,  Holsteins,  and  Chester 
White  Pigs.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  recall  these  things,  and  I  thought  that 
they  might  interest  others. 

Hampden  Co.,  Mass.  J.  P.  POLAND. 


Beef  Propaganda 

One  of  the  scantiest  food  products  is 
good  beef.  Formerly  there  were  young 
beef  cattle  on  most  farms,  and  one  could 
run  out  and  gather  a  car  of  them  for 
feeding.  Local  butchers  could  supply 
their  trade  from  them,  and  they  Avere 
plenty  enough  so  they  could  get  their 
supplies  from  fat  ones.  Ail  along  the 
Avay,  clear  to  the  Atlantic,  by  any  pike, 
there  are  few  now  except  mongrel  non¬ 
descripts  with  corrugated  backs.  Dairy¬ 
ing  has  done  it.  Some  of  the  calves  are 
sold  for  veal.  Their  meat  is  tough,  taste¬ 
less  and  the  color  of  faded  white  paper. 
Others  are  let  li\re  longer,  and  picked  up 
by  slaughterers  seldom  more  than  half 
fat.  No  feeder  who  has  groAvn  good  beef 
Avan ts  to  touch  that  kind.  Very  little 
comes  to  our  table,  unless  it  shows  beef 
breed  and  a  feeder  who  stuffs  his  animals 
with  good  feed. 

This  dairy  stuff  was  never  intended  for 
human  consumption.  Its  function  was 
to  produce  milk,  and  eA’ery  bit  of  it 
should  go  into  highly  seasoned  canned 
meat,  weiners  or  bologna.  Tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  are  like  the  writer,  and  while  the 
beef  breed  census  is  too  low,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  beef  is  too  small,  The  right 
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sort  of  beef  has  a  beautiful  red  color  and 
so  much  fat  in  places  that  the  meat  cut¬ 
ter  must  chuck  it  out  for  rendering.  This 
kind  shows  all  the  little  strings  of 
muscles  of  which  it  is  composed,  larded 
between  with  delicate,  savory  fat,  of  a 
lighter  and  finer  quality  than  that  built 
in  larger  amounts  elseAvhere.  With  this 
condition  you  get  food  that  makes  one 
feel  like  shutting  one’s  eyes  during  mas¬ 
tication. 

Over  the  whole  East,  near  every  town 
of  any  size,  there  is  a  place  for  a  few 
men  who  will  rear,  or  buy  beef  caBes 
from  the  West  and  fatten  them  for  local 
use.  They  can  start  shops  with  one  to 
slaughter  and  manage,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  community  will  be  cus¬ 
tomers.  There  is  a  field  for  a  lot  of  these 
farmers  who  are  competing  with  each 
other  to  the  ruin  of  their  industries.  For 
years  I  have  been  hammering  on  the  fact 
that  money  in  an  adequate  amount  will 
never  come  to  the  farms  until  a  lot  of 
them  are  devoted,  in  part  at  least,  to 
sectional  and  national  deficits.  Good  beef 
belongs  in  both  of  these  classes.  In  June 
I  saAv  beef  served  in  eating  places  from 
here  to  Portland,  Maine.  Unless  it  was 
done-over  stuff  it  was  pale  as  a  new 
saddle  flap.  City  and  town  folks  are 
discouraged  about  the  beef  situation  and, 
like  the  writer  eat  other  kinds  of  mgat. 

Some  reader  may  say,  “Since  you  see 
such  a  snap  in  growing  and  selling  that 
kind  of  meat,  how  come  you  have  not 
revolutionized  your  commnuity?”  There 
are  scores  of  sectional  and  national  defi¬ 
cits,  and  my  capacity  reaches  only  the 
ones  I  operate.  If  they  ever  reach  the 
surlpus  class  it  will  be  then  time  to 
change  to  any  other  deficit,  and  if  it  is 
beef  it  will  be  the  kind  that  folks  eat 
sloAvly,  and  the  taste  lingers.  I  have 
grown  that  kind.  I  had  calves  under  a 
year  from  800  lbs.  up  before  calf  clubs 
were  ever  thought  of.  Then  the  heavy- 
Aveights  Avere  in  flower,  big  fellows  who 
were  built  like  store  boxes,  and  so  full 
they  Avere  miserable.  Noav  why  do  you 
suppose  that  I,  growing  sheep  and  fruit 
also  for  a  -  home  market,  invade  these 
columns  with  beef?  Simply  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  any 
amount  of  endeavors  that  will  lift  a 
farmer  above  all  need  of  help  from  gov¬ 
ernment  and  others.  He  has  eyes  to  see, 
if  he  will  look,  that  his  economic  salva¬ 
tion  depends  entirely  on  those  eyes,  and 
the  proper  use  of  that  brain  kindly  given 
him.  AV.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

Licking  Co.,  Ohio. 


Maryland  “Baby”  Beef 

Maryland  cattle  feeders  and  stockmen 
will  be  interested  in  the  sales  of  baby 
beeves  by  4-H  club  members  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Frederick  counties  who  have 
fitted  56  animals  for  sale  this  Fall. 
Washington  County  club  members,  under 
the  supervision  of  County  Agent  M.  D. 
Moore,  have  46  animals  which  they  will 
sell  at  auction  at  the  HagerstoAvn  Fair 
on  Oct.  11,  after  they  have  been  exhibited 
in  a  special  class  and  judged  for  quality. 
A  similar  sale  is  being  planned  by  the 
Frederick  County  club  members  a  Aveek 
later,  when  the  10  head  which  they  have 
raised  under  the  supervision  of  County 
Agent  II.  R.  Shoemaker  will  go  under  the 
hammer  at  the  Frederick  Tair. 

The  feeding  of  beef  cattle  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Frederick  counties  is  an  import¬ 
ant  feature  of  the  operations  on  many 
farms.  K.  A.  Clark,  live  stock  specialist 
in  the  University  of  Maryland  extension 
service,  says  that  the  fitting  of  baby 
beeAres  by  club  members  is  intended  to 
demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  quick- 
groAving,  light-weight  steers.  The  young 
steers  have  all  been  fed  nearly  alike  on 
a  ration  consisting  of  silage,  legume  hay, 
corn  and  cobmeal  plus  linseed  or  cotton- 
seedmeal.  Pasture  for  them  is  not  recom¬ 
mended. 

Last  year  Washington  County  had  the 
first  baby  beef  club  in  Maryland.  Club 
members  produced  15  animals  which  were 
sold  at  an  average  weight  of  about  900 
lbs.  They  Avere  Aveiglied  on  tested  scales 
before  the  sale  after  being  kept  aAvay 
from  feed  and  water  for  16  hours.  The 
average  price  realized  was  $20.58  per 
cwt.  Considerable  interest  has  been 
shown  in  beef  cattle  production  in  Mary¬ 
land  during  the  past  year,  according  to 
Mr.  Clark,  a  dozen  herds  of  purebred  cat¬ 
tle  having  been  established. 


Feeding  a  Filly 

At  present  we  are  feeding  to  a  two- 
year-old  filly  three  quarts  of  oats  daily  in 
three  feedings,  leaving  her  out  at  pasture 
at  night,  and  keeping  her  stabled  during 
the  day,  as  flies  are  less  bothersome  in¬ 
side.  Would  it  be  better  to  feed  the  regu¬ 
lar  horse  feed,  consisting  of  corn,  oats, 
molasses  and  linseed  meal  in  proper  pro¬ 
portions?  She  is  to  be  trained  for  sad¬ 
dle  purposes,  and  was  sired  by  a  trotting- 
bred  stallion.  E.  D.  H. 

Westport,  Conn. 

Good  pasture  is  the  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  essential  in  raising  colts,  and 
short  fresh  pasture  that  has  been  eaten 
doAvn  frequently  by  cattle  is  better  than 
long,  partially-ripened  grass,  as  colts  will 
eat  more  of  the  short  fresh  SAveet  grass 
and  it  is  richer  in  proteins  (muscle  build¬ 
ers). 

Blue  grass  pasture  with  some  clover 
in  it  should  do  well  in  Connecticut.  For 
grain  there  is  nothing  better  than  good 
clean  heavy  oats  that  will  Aveigli  36  or 
38  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Allow  %  lb.  of 
grain  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight. 
Thus  if  a  colt  weighs  1,000  lbs.,  give  7*4 
lbs.  of  grain  daily,  divided  into  either  tAvo 
or  three  feeds.  AIIoav  Avhatever  hay  the 
colt  will  consume  as  a  supplement  to 
pasture. 

In  fly  time  it  is  well  to  keep  the  ani¬ 
mal  indoors  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
but  turn  out  on  pasture  at  night.  After 
fly  season  permit  the  colt  to  run  out  24 
hours  per  day,  except  in  storms. 

Watch  the  feet.  See  that  they  are  kept 
trimmed  level,  for  failure  to  do  this  will 
result  in  injury  both  to  limbs  and  gait. 

WAYNE  DINSAIOBE. 

Horse  Association  of  America. 


Settlement  of  Estate 

A  Avoman  dies  leaving  a  Avill.  Has  her 
only  brother  a  right  to  hold  all  of  her 
personal  property  until  the  executor  has 
been  duly  appointed  by  the  surrogate? 
What  bonds  does  he  'have  to  give.  Can 
sister-in-law  break  a  Avill?  D.  N.  G. 

New  York. 

No  one  has  a  right  to  the  personal 
property  except  the  executor,  except  that 
anyone  may  do  what  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  property.  If  there  is  any 
question  about  custody  of  the  property 
Avhy  not  have  the  will  probated  and  ‘  the 
executor  appointed?  A  sister-in-laAV  is 
not  an  interested  party  unless  she  is  made 
a  party  under  the  will.  It  is  not  a  very 
easy  task  to  “break”  a  will,  and  usually 
people  Avlio  threaten  that  are  bluffers. 

N.  T. 


CREAM 

We  Buy  Sweet 
or  Sour  Cream 


ITHACA  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 
201  N.  Fulton  Street 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Special  Offer 


Powerful,  economical  —  from  wood  saw  to 
churn.  Makes  car  easy  to  crank.  Fits  any 
model;  no  holes  to  drill;  attach  in  few  minutes; 
does  not  affect  steering.  Will  not  overheat. 
m  Send  name  today  forfreeliterature 
■  ■■  EC  on  this  1  atest,  guaranteed i  mproved 
power.  Try  i  1 15  days  on  your  Ford  at  our  risk. 
E-Z  POWER  MF6.  CO..  Boi  175  itchlson,  Kansas 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with"Hercules" 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— $10  Down. 


Quick  for  Agent’sOffer 

profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
ny  new  special  agent's  offer, 
get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  lows 


Our  RURAL  j 

HERITAGE 


By  Dr.  James  Michel  Williams 


THIS  notable  study  of  Rural  Tradi¬ 
tions,  Development,  Psychology, 
Economic  Attitude,  etc.,  is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  every  Farm  Home.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  useful  reading.  Price  $4. 

For  sale  by 
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333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Build. 
Equip  or 

Ventilate 
d  Barit 


Send  £d\voFREE  Books 


If  you  will  fill  out  coupon  below 
telling  us  what  kind  of  a  build¬ 
ing  you  are  planning  to  build, 
remodel,  ventilate  or  equip  we 
will  send  you  literature  and  in¬ 
formation  that  will  save  you  a 
lot  of  money. 

These  two  books  tell  you  how  to  save  money  on  ma¬ 
terial  and  construction  costs — How  to  plan  and  ar¬ 
range  your  buildings  to  make  them  convenient  and 
practical — what  is  the  best  wall  construction — what  is  best  floor 
material,  etc.  These  and  many  other  vital  questions  are  answered 
in  these  two  books.  These  books  also  tell  you  about  labor-saving 
Jamesway  equipment— Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter 
Carriers,  etc.  for  the  cow  bam;  Troughs,  Waterers,  etc.  for  hog 
houses;  Feeders,  Nests,  Waterers,  Incu-  j- 
bators.  Brooders,  Heaters,  for  the  poultry 
house — a  complete  line  of  every  kind  of 
labor  saving,  money  making  equipment 
for  any  farm  building. 

Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  to  office  nearest 
you  and  get  these  valuable  books  Free. 


James  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept. 6419 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BOOK.  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in 

□  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 
□  Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Barn 

[J  Hog  House  LJ  Poultry  House 


James  Manufacturing  Co. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Name . . . 

Post  Office . . 

R,  p.  . . State 
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Insist  on  the 

White  Carton  j 

NOTE  package  at 

right — pictureofone 
horse  only.  Just  2worda 
— Caustic  Balsam.  ( 
Now  Made  in  U.S.A. 
Penetrating,  soothing 
and  healing — an  unex¬ 
celled  liniment,  coun¬ 
ter-irritant  or  blister, 
for  veterinary  and 
human  ailments. 
Largebottle(Lastslong 

time) — $2.00. 

All  druooiat*  or  direct. 
Lawrence-WilliamsCo* 

Sole  proprietor  a  I 

and  distributor  a  t  ) 
Cleveland,  Ohio '  1 


balsam 

4  ^MENT 


Cow 


ive  <*<■ 

Fouls  or  Hoof  Rot 

GARGET,  swollen  or 
CAKED  UDDER,  spider 
teat,  FOULS,  lame¬ 
ness,  etc.  Powerful, 
penetrating,  -sooth-  ,nm 
ing  absorbent*  I/JM  Marvelous 
concentrated 
healing  power.  ; 
-  _  frmm  Gives  instant  relief.  i 

Safe,  sure>  £gV  t  Ends  trouble  per- 
humane,  manently  or  money 

^nothing  refunded.  You  can't 

anjunous  ArL  Jose.  Famous  dairy 
to  man  or  .herds  keep  sending  re- 

heast  *  peat  orders.  Worth  ten 

,  v,  .  times  its  cost.  Be 

your  own  doctor  and  saVe  the  difference.  Fpll  size  bottle  SI. 00 
postpaid.  Order  today,  or  write  for  booklet.  *‘§ave  the  Cow.1* 

A.D.  Driscoll 


Aoanocr 

^points 


J 


JERSEYS 


Registered  Jerseys  Accredited 

20  large,  heavy  producing  cows,  from  3  years  to  mature 
to  choose  from.  Some  fresh,  some  nearby.  Mostly 
Sophie  Tormentor  blood  lines. 

Come  and  see  them  or  write. 
WENDELL  HANNA  -  East  Highgate,  Vt. 


FOK  SALE — iO  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers, 90  Beef  Grade 
Steers.  W.  HUNDLEY  •  •  Boydton,  Virginia 


SHEEP 


1,500  BREEDING  EWES  Mg 

Prices.  1,000  choice,  large  Black  Faced  Ewes,  1  to  4 
years  old.  Also  BOO  choice,  large  Michigan  Delaine  E"  es, 
1  to  4  years  old.  ALMOND  B.  CHAPMAN  &  SONS, 
South  Rockwood,  Mich.  20  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Mich. 


PfAIJ  C  A  I  F  Owning  to  an  abundance  of  Ram 
rUft  Jell  .r.  Lambs  this  year,  we  offer  for  sale — 
Five  Registered  Cheviot  March  1928  Ram  Lambs  at 
attractive  priceB.  X1IOMAN  McNUTT,  Manager. 
W1IITPA1N  FARM,  Ambler,  l’enna. 


sate  Registered  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs 

from  the  Coopertown-Wardwell  stock,  $25.00-$30.00. 
Also  a  5-year-old  Registered  Shropshire  for  sale. 

George  Cary,  ltoston  lllll  Farm,  lloston,  N.  Y. 


sale  Fairmount  Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 

Well  bred.  Priced  right.  J.  E.  WATKINS,  R.  *.  ITHACA,  N.  T. 

Good  Quality  Purebred  Hampshire  Rams  and  Ewes 

at  FA1RHOLME,  Earl  D.  Brown,  R.  No.  2,  Ilion,  N.  T. 

Registered  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs  11°  A0. 

Frederick  Neuburger  -  Monroe,  New  York 


Shropshires 


A  few  choice  registered  ewes,  ram  and 
ram  lambs.  A  iso  30  grade  Shropshires. 

GEORGE  I.  WOODWARD,  North  Chatham,  N.  *. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS— Good  quality 

and  type.  Priced  right.  LEROY  C.  bower.  Lmilow«ill«,  N.  r 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE-ONE  BELGIAN  STALLION 

17  hands  high.  Sire  and  Dam  registered  horses.  Sire 
prize  winner  New  York  State  Fair  and  Springfield,  Mass. 
Dam  prize  winner  in  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Illinois — Price  $600.  Two  Belgian  mares  sired  by 
above.  Age  three  and  four  years — Price  S400  each. 
All  above  thoroughly  broken  and  sound.  Papers  entit¬ 
ling  above  to  registration  will  be  furnished  to  buyer. 
E.  J,  OOKM3II  -  111  Broadway,  New  York 


Percherons 


Sept,  and  Oct.  special  sale.  Stallions, 

$1  25  to  $275,  Marcs,  S 1 0O  to  S250 
WM.  A.  REID  -  -  OXFORD.  PA. 


RABBITS 


CHINCHILLA  RABBITS 

Valuable  for  fur  and  meat.  Beautiful  breeders,  $5.00. 
each;  trio,  $12.00  A.  P.  YE  ATMAN.  West  Grove,  Pa. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

1 1  If  yon  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens,  1 1 
' '  there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit  1 1 
' '  mlknowingjust  howthe  account  stands.  1 1 
1 1  This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story.  1 1 
' 1  The  acconut,  may  he  begun  at  any  time,  1 1 
' 1  and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time,  1 ' 
1 1  Simple  and  Practical.  1  < 

Price,  $2.00  I! 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

!!  333  West  30tb  S«.,  New  York  ! 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  2-3. — Holsteins.  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
thirteenth  Earlville  Sale,  It.  Austin  Back¬ 
us,  sales  manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y, 

Oct.  10.  —  Aberdeen-Angus.  Breeders’ 
Sale,  Springfield,  Ill.  Irwin  Auction  Co., 
managers,  Salem,  Ill. 

Oct.  10.  —  Sheep.  Kemmerly  &  Son, 
Carey,  Ohio.  Shropshires,  Hampshires 
and  Oxfords. 

Oct.  10.  —  Guernseys.  Louis  Merry- 
man’s  Grade  Sale,  Timonium,  Md.,  Iler- 
riek-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md., 
sales  managers. 

Oct.  11.  —  Guernseys.  Louis  Merry- 
man’s  10th  semi-annual  sale,  Timonium 
Md.  Herrick  -  Merryman  Sales  Co., 
Sparks,  Md.,  sale  managers. 

Oct.  12.  —  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  Prof. 
Enos  H.  Hess  sale  of  purebred  Holsteins. 

Oct.  15.  - — •  Reedsburg,  Wis.,  Kirkpat¬ 
rick’s  Quality  Holstein  Bull  Sale,  Hill¬ 
side  Stock  Farm. 

Oct.  16. — Troy,  Pa.,  Bradford  County 
Sale,  Holsteins.  R.  Austin  Backus,  sale 
manager.  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  17. — Percherons.  J.  O.  Singmaster 
&  Son,  Keota,  Iowa. 

Oct.  24. — Beloit,  Ohio,  Aggie  Dispersal, 
E.  E.  Ellett  &  Son,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Ohio  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Oct.  31.— Wellington,  Ohio,  Wellington 
Holstein  Association  Sale,  under  the 
management  of  Ohio  Holstein-Friesian 
Association. 

Nov.  1. — Angus.  Breeders’  Angus  Sale, 
East  St.  Louis,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale 
manager,  West  Lebanon.  Ind. 

Nov.  5. — St.  Martins,  Wis.,  Milwaukee 
Holstein  Breeders,  Association  sale. 

Nov.  6. — Burton,  Ohio,  Paul  McNisli 
and  Geauga  County  Holstein  Breeders’ 
sale. 

Nov.  12. — Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  S.  H. 
Bird,  manager,  South  Byron,  Wis. 

Nov.  14-15. — Hornell,  N.  Y.,  Allegany- 
Steuben  Holstein  Breeders  Club,  annual 
sale. 

Nov.  14. — Worcester,  Ohio,  Ohio  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  sale. 

Nov.  20-23.  —  Waukesha  and  Water- 
town,  Wis.,  U.  S.  National  Fall  Sale, 
Holsteins,  under  the  management  of  R. 
E.  Haeger,  Algonquin.  Ill.;  W.  L.  Baird, 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  and  Francis  Darcey, 
Watertown,  Wis. 

Dec.  4-5.— Earlville,  N.  Y.,  14th  Earl¬ 
ville,  Holstein  sale.  R.  Austin  Backus, 
sale  manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  20,  1929.— Holsteins.  Allen  G. 
Brubacker  dispersal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.; 
S.  T.  Wood.  Canastot.a,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

Apr.  4. — Judy’s  Sixteenth  Annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  Sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  4.— Breeders’  Annual  Angus  Sale, 
Galesburg,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  man¬ 
ager,  West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  6-7.— Holsteins,  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  Sale,  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 


Dairying  in  Allegany 
County,  N.  Y. 

I  note  that  on  page  1091  C.  M.  D.  did 
not  see  much  dairying  in  his  trip  through 
Allegany  County.  I  have  lived  all  my 
life  in  the  county  and  think  it  an  im¬ 
portant  dairy  county.  Within  a  radius  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  my  home  there 
are  126  milking  cows.  In  the  nearby 
towns  or  villages  of  Cuba,  Wellsville, 
Friendship,  Angelica,  Belmont,  Scio,  Elm 
Valley  and  many  other  points  in  the 
county  are  milk  stations  or  plant*  There 
are  also  numerous  cheese  factories  scat¬ 
tered  about.  The  towns'  and  villages  are 
also  supplied  with  milk  and  other  dairy 
products.  I  do  not  know  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  cows,  or  the  value  of  them,  or  their 
products  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  until 
it  is  proven  otherwise,  I  shall  believe 
“Old  Allegany”  a  dairy  county  of  im¬ 
portance.  G.  WASSERLOOS. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Sept.  16-22.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  18-22.  —  Garden  State  Fair, 
Bridgeton,  Cumberland  County,  N.  J. 

Sept.  25-29. — New  England  Fair,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Oct.  1-6. — Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  13-20.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  26-27. — Pennsylvania  State  Stand¬ 
ard  Production  Poultry  Show,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. 

Nov.  14-23. — Sixty-second  session  and 
home-coming  of  the  National  Grange, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Nov.  17-24.  —  American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dee.  1-8.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill. 

Dec.  11-13.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  poultry  show,  Sharon, 
Conn.,  Arthur  J.  Kinsman,  secretary. 

Jan.  7-12,  1929. — Rochester  Fanciers’ 
Association,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary 
E.  G.  Jones,  Box  472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  5-8. — Annual  meeting  New  York 
State  Grange,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


0H  1  •  Rho«f«rWhi1ae Registered  Pigs,  *8.75  up.  Bred 
Improved  V II G  n  l G I  II  [Illti  5  Sows,  *35-  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES— Brood  sow,  pigs  4  mos.  old.  Priced  low* 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  SHADY8IDE  FARM,  Madieon,  N.  Y- 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS 


at  Bargain  Prices.  H.  0.  A  H. 
B.  HAKPENDING,  Uttndee,  N.  ¥. 


GUERNSEYS 

- - - 


Fop  Sale— T.  B.  Tested 

Guernsey  Dairy 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas?™^?1  SC 

8  wks.  age,  *10.50  each.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3.  Haney  Orook,  Penne 


Reg.  spotted  Poland  china  hogs  for  sale— 

Attractive  prices.  Write  BR00KSI0E  FARM,  Middletown,  Va. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE, “Xs 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  <fe  Soil  -  Merrifleld,  N.  Y. 


20  High  Grade  Young  Cows 
due  to  freshen  this  fall.  2  two- 
year-old  Heifers.  One  1  Vi- 
year-old  Bull.  Priced  at 
$2,900,  for  quick  sale.  These 
cows  are  straight  and  right. 


RlW  Tvno  Poland?  Buy  a  choice  Young  Boar  NOW. 
“‘S  ■Jr”  r  UldllUo  nefore  prices  get  higher.  Some 
good  ones  for  sale.  Write  me.  G.  S.  HALL.  Fermdale.  Ohio. 


WE  HAVE  A 
FINE  LOT  OF 

at  Bargain  Prices.  Before  you  buy,  it  will  pay  you  to  eet 
our  prices  on  Young  Boars  or  Sow  Pigs.  MAPLE  LANE 
BERKSHIRE  FARM,  Scofield  &  Buckelew ,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


FALL  PIGS 


For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  $85.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  *50.00,  *75.00  and 
*100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADIME  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION.  N.  Y. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  you  will  be  satisfied 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  8  weeks  old  .  .  $3.75  each 
8  to  9  weeks  old  .  .  $4.00  each 

Good  rugged  thrifty  pigs,  having  size  and  quality.  Will 
ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  If  not  satisfied  when  you 
receive  them,  return  them  and  I  will  return  you  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Bor  149,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0635 


QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good.  Hogs:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.00  each; 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 
10  days  with  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  S«Iem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity — we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment  ;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 
3  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.25 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  I,IJX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  ami  Chester,  6-8  wks. 
old,  $4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  $5.00 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  $6.50  each.  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  M»  GUARANTEE— »0U  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  10B5 


DOGS 


fit  n  TIME  Rl  IIP  TIP  k  COON  AND  FOXHOUND  PUPS 
ULU  IIIIIC  BLUE  null  Will  run  this  fall;  also  young 
Coon  Hounds,  well  started,  some  trained  dogs,  on 
approval.  LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Thoroughbred  English  Beagles  f0°  wleKui 

pups,  *10.00.  Thoroughly  trained  males  aud  females, 

*25.00  up  on  trial.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Pori  Royal,  Pa. 


Brown  cocker  spaniel  pups— 5  mos.  old,  ready 
to  hunt,  long  ears,  healthy  and  right.  Males, 
$18.00;  females,  $10.00.  O-  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,. Vt. 


eared  American  Foxhound  Pups,  $10  digs  onffi 

FRANKLIN  KENNELS,  Box  121,  Franklin,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE— Handsome,  af-  Gnrilnn  OaHn*  8  mos. 
fectionate,  pedigreed  female  wOlUUl!  aGHSi  old. 

Price,  $35.  J.  ABRET,  110  Christens  Si.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass* 


POINTERS — Grown  dags  and  puppies.  Champions  such  as  Manitoba 
Rap,  John  Proctor  and  Comanche  Frank  in  breeding.  Prices 
reasonable.  C.  J.  SHELMIDINE,  Lorraine,  N.  T.  Blue  Ribbon  Farms. 


ttLIMYCn  I  3  COON  DOGS,  1  open.  1  still 
15  M  Is  t  L.  La  a  trailer.  Describe  fully.  Trial  wanted. 

WM.  ITltTELL,  1{.  2,  JAME8V1LLE,  N.  Y. 


Cnn  Q  A I  C  Beautiful  Springer  SPANIEL  PUPS, 

run  uHLL  eligible  to  Reg.;  two  Reg.  female  Cocker 
Spaniels;  one  lleg.  American  Fox  Hound,  one  year  old. 
CLAYTON  L.  RICHARDSON,  Memphis,  N.  Y. 


lit  F  iTffcl  ¥  IF  sable  and  white 

1* J.  i»  jLj M_j  SLi LlLi  Nicely  marked,  1  yr.  old, 

good  companion,  watch  dog.  Make  good  stud  dog. 
Papers  furnished— $25.  0.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


f  A8  I  IE  PIlDlifEC  Farm  raised,  beauties,  cheap- 

IvLLiE.  run  IE3  MAItEL  KUNE  ■  Falmouth,  Va. 

Pnlfin  DilDDIC?  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 
UOIIIB  rUrrlCO  free.  SHEUUAN  H0WDF.N,  Mansfield,  O 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  l*a. 


Beautiful  pedigreed  collie  pups— The  intelligent  kind. 
Male,  810;  spayed  females,  $12.  H.  HURD.  Thorndike,  Me. 


First-Glass  MALE  COW  DOG  aKMBE1# 


JAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  HIMROD,  N.  Y.— Offers  Coon 
Im  Hounds,  Rabbit  Hounds  and  Spaniels  on  trial. 


GAME-CETTER  BEAGLES — Youngsters  ready  to  train. 
Descriptive  circular  free.  SEEBER  BROS.  CO..  Hastings, N.T. 


PUPPIES  FOR  SALE — Pedigreed  Irish  Setters, 
2  mos.  old.  LILLIAN  MnoDONNELL,  LaGrangevllle,N.  Y. 


EXTRA  FINE  COOKKOUNDS— Shipped  on  trial.  Satisfied  custom¬ 
ers  throughout  New  England.  SAM  LONG,  Gunlersville,  Ala. 


fnclrar  Qnoniu!  Pisnc  2  m0*-’  *5  and  ®10*  None  better. 
LOCKer  jpaniei  llips  OSCAR  ltll.EY  -  -  Franklin,  Vt. 


GUY  ANDERSON 

OGDENSBURG,  WIS. 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  CIa$*  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire:— Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May-Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  8ecret.  and  Gienwood  breeding  out  of  A  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  tor  sales  Use 
and  Pedigrees.  „  f  |H  f|  ph||a  p> 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE— 2  Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Bull  Calves.  Sired 
by  very  fine  bulls.  Both  Dams  are  good  type  cows. 

Inquire  EVERETT  B.  WELLS,  Norwich,  New  York. 

TOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILLiGER.  Wauwalnst,  Wis. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


J 


BUY  WISCONSIN  T.  B. 
TESTED  COWS  Direct 
Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

Large  Heavy  Producing  Cows. 
Write  or  wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON,  Ogdensburg,  Wis. 


hi!  125  Head  Pure  Bred  Angus 

_  .  .... _ _  Accredited  herd.  ° 

SANFORD  &  RICH  -  Mocksville,  N.  C. 

IF  Y Oil  WANT  CHOICE 

HOLSTEINS  or  GUERNSEYS 

W  V  T^;Jl?Led-  Priced  right.  Write  me. 

C.  J.  FRIES  .  -  OGDENSBURG.  WIS. 

Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

karoesl  : Shippers  of  Dairy  Cailla  In  lha  East. 

150  head  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al- 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  J4  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Morlonvllle,  Penna. 

AYRSHIRES — Cows,  Heifers,  Calves  and  Bulls 

for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars— 
Apply  ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N-  Y. 

27  Registered  Holstein  Heifers, accredited 

25  Very  Large  High-Grade  Holstein  Cows 
and  10  Registered  Cows 
8  Registered  Bulls,  ready  for  service 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  JOHN  cPt0HpEAGAM- 


SALE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

LUCHSINGER  BROS. 


with  size  and  quality, 
from  a  tested  county. 
Evansville,  Wis. 


I Por  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


GOATS 


□ 


Bred  to  Nubian  buck. 


Swiss  Milks  Goats  $20  up.  Might  ex¬ 


fowls.  WRIGHT  R.  KING 


change  for  ~ heavy 

Tully,  New  Y ork 


SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

Toggenburgs,  there  is  no  more  reliable  breed,  persisant 
milkers.  SHAR.PLES,  SfiarzvatFarme  Centre  Square,  Pa 


Sell  Vour  ^ 
Surplus  Stock 


MANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  225,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  Mew-Yorker 

333  (Vest  30th  S1»9  [Slew  York 


MILK 


--  7“*  ^  v%*a*.a^  aim  an  young 

stock.  Cow’s  sweet  skim  MILK  solids! 
Made  of  fluid  from  T.  B.  tested  herds. 

RANDSMITH  R.  7  Seymour,  Conn. 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

{Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Recently  weather  has  been  a  little  cool¬ 
er  and  the  demand  for  produce  in  general 
has  been  fair.  However,  there  has  also 
been  considerable  rain  which  has  caused 
rather  wide  fluctuations  in  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  many  vegetables,  as  fields,  at 
times,  have  been  too  wet  to  harvest  near¬ 
by  crops  to  advantage.  Potatoes  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $2  to  $2.25  per  150-lb.  sack 
during  a  pei’iod  of  a  few  days  of  light 
harvest  but  they  soon  weakened  until  $2 
per  150-lb.  sack  was  about  top  for  best 
Jersey  and  Delaware  Cobblers.  borne 
Pennsylvania  potatoes  are  also  now  com¬ 
ing  in  averaging  about  $1.50  for  120  lbs. 
Sweet  potatoes  were  a  little  more  plenti¬ 
ful  but  with  rain  interfering  with  digging 
r  ices  -were  unsteady,  reaching  as  high  as 
$1.25  per  %  bushel  during  the  week  but 
closing  at  75c  to  $1  a  basket.  Peppers 
were  a  little  slow  under  heavy  offerings 
and  a  moderate  demand,  green  bullnose 
selling  20  to  30c  per  %  bushel.  Beets 
and  carrots  were  more  plentiful  and  the 
market  suffered  in  consequence,  nearby 
bunched  carrots  selling  2  to  4c,  some  car¬ 
rots  in  %-bushel  baskets  with  tops  off 
ranged  $1  to  $1.25.  Sweet  corn  held 
about  steady,  with  majority  of  sales  be¬ 
tween  $1.50  to  $3  per  100  ears.  Lettuce 
has  declined  to  lower  levels,  65  to  75c  a 
crate  for  New  York  State  Big  Boston  let¬ 
tuce.  'J'omatoes  have  been  doing  a  little 
better  on  real  quality  stuff,  but  it  has 
been  easier,  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
high  quality  tomatoes,  to  move  fancy  to¬ 
matoes  at  $1  a  basket  than  the  ordinary 
run  which  sold  at  30  to  75c.  String 
beans  were  in  good  demand  and  Lima 
beans,  which  were  in  limited  supply, 
brought  $3  to  $4.25  a  bushel  for  well- 
filled  out  stock.  Onions  have  been  selling 
on  a  firm  market,  but  they  showed  a  lit¬ 
tle  weakness  at  the  close,  mid-western  s 
ranging  $3.50  to  $3.75  per  100-lb.  sack, 
and  York  State  were  quoted  at  $3.50. 
Blackberries  are  about  done,  and  it  is 
getting  late  for  cantaloupes.  Huckleber¬ 
ries  ranged  $5  to  $7  a  crate.  Crabapples 
were  very  slow  unless  fancy,  and  even 
these  ’  moved  only  fairly,  sales  ranging 
mostly  75c  to  $1  per  %-busliel  basket. 
The  movement  of  apples  has  improved  a 
little  on  good  fruit,  with  such  varieties 
as  Smokehouse,  McIntosh,  Wealthys,  De¬ 
licious  and  Winter  Banana  leading.  De¬ 
licious  topped  the  market  at  $1.50  to  $3 
a  bushel,  while  Jonathan,  Smokehouse 
and  Wealthy  brought  mostly  around 
$1.50  a  bu*hel.  Peaches  held  fairly 
steadv,  with  N.  J.  Elbertas  ranging  $1 
to  $1.35  per  16-quart  peach  basket,  and 
Pa.  Elbertas  sold  up  to  $2  a  bushel  for 
medium  sizes.  Pears  held  about  steady, 
York  State  Bartletts,  No.  1  s,  being 
quoted  at  $2.50  a  bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  -was  a  fairly  active  demand  for 
fine  fresh  eg°-s,  and  on  such  the  market 
ruled  firm  in  spite  of  the  larger  receipts. 
During  the  first  week  in  September  there 
were  about  33.000  cases  received  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  against  25,000  cases  for  the  week 
previous,  and  24,000  cases  received  for 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Fresh  ex- 
tra  firsts  have  been  selling  at  38c  a  dozen, 
and  fresh  firsts  at  34  to  35c  a  dozen.  A 
premium  was  received  for  very  fancy  se¬ 
lected  fresh  eggs  which  were  candled 
from  the  various  lots  of  eggs  received, 
those  fit  for  the  carton  trade  being  quoted 
as  high  as  47  to  49c  a  dozzen.  The  cold 
storage  holdings  of  eggs  in  Philadelphia 
were  officially  resported  as  295,236  cases 
on  September  10,  or  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  At  the  same  time  holdings  m 
Boston  were  about  80,000  cases  lighter 
and  Chicago  had  about  135,000  cases  less. 
New  York  was  heavier  by  about  343.000 
cases,  and  the  report  covering  26  cities 
total  onlv  6,477.647  cases,  or  a  little  more 
than  90,000  cases  heavier  than  a  year 

a&With  the  approach  of  the  Hebrew  holi¬ 
days,  the  live  poultry  market  became  very 
active  and  prices  -worked  upward.  Buyers 
were  discriminating  and  wanted  only  the 
fancy  stock.  Ordinary  qualities  were 
quiet  and  moved  with  some  difficulty  at 
irregular  prices.  Fancy  heavy  fowl  had 
worked  up  to  33  to  34c  a  lb.,  and  ordi¬ 
nary  qualities  -were  bringing  30  to  32c. 
White  Leghorns  averaged  27c.  Live  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  broilers,  3  lbs.  or  over  were 
quoted  as  high  as  40c,  with  smaller  sizes 
and  poor  stock  ranging  downward  to  34c 
a  lb.  R.  I.  Red  broilers  averaged  37c 
and  White  Pekin  ducks  27c  a  lb.  Fresh- 
killed  fowl  W'ere  in  good  demand  and  the 
market  held  firm  under  light  receipts,  bar- 
reled-packed,  5  to  5%-lb.  sizes  selling  30 
to  31c  and  heavier  sizes  -were  quoted  at 
29  to  30c.  Desirable-sized  chickens  show¬ 
ing  quality  wrere  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 
Nearby  broilers,  mixed  sizes,  in  barrels 
iced,  ranged  37  to  40c.  The  cold  storage 
holdings  of  dressed  poultry  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  September  10  were  about  300,000 
lbs.  less  than  a  year  ago  at  this  time, 
but  the  total  holdings  for  26  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  of  the  country  were  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago  at  this  time. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  market  on  undergrade  hay  was 
dull  and  weak,  but  high  quality  hay  was 
scarce  and  in  demand.  No.  2  Timothy 
was  quoted  at  $16  to  $17  a  ton,  and  No. 
3  $14  to  $15  a  ton.  Best  light  clover 


mixed  was  quoted  up  to  $16  a  ton,  and 
No.  2  at  $13.50  to  $14.50  a  ton.  Rye 
straw  held  steady  with  market  rather 
quiet,  No.  1  selling  $17  to  $20  a  ton. 
Wheat  and  oat  straw  was  quoted  $12  to 
$13  a  ton.  B.  W.  S. 

Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  53c ;  best  dairy, 
lb..  52c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  45c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  55c ;  minimum  weight,  all  eggs,  per 
doz.,  24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  37c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c  ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c ;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sw'eet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c; 
buttermilk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — AH  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples, 
bu.,  $1.50 ;  beans,  dry,  8c ;  beets,  lb.,  4c ; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c :  graham  flour,  lb., 
5c ;  new  cabbage,  lb.,  3c ;  cabbage,  red, 
head,  6c ;  corn,  Yellow  Bantam,  doz.  ears, 
25c ;  white,  doz.  ears,  20c ;  new  carrots, 
bcli,  5c ;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c ;  cauliflow'er, 
lb.,  12c;  cucumbers,  100,  50  to  60c; 
home-grown,  100,  90c ;  endive,  lb.,  8c ; 
horseradish,  half  pint,  15c ;  huckleberries, 
qt.,  20c ;  blackberries,  long,  qt.,  20c ;  leek, 
bch,  5c ;  lettuce,  Iceland,  3  heads,  25c ; 
home-grown  lettuce,  bch,  5c ;  onions,  pk., 
30c ;  green,  bch,  5c ;  newT  potatoes,  pk., 
25c ;  parsley,  bu.,  $1 ;  peppers,  doz.,  25c ; 
pieplant,  2  lbs.,  5c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1 ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ; 
■string  beans,  3  qts.,  25c;  new  green  peas, 

3  qts.,  25c ;  salsify,  bch,  10c ;  sauerkraut, 
qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ;  Summer 
squash,  lb.,  2c ;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb., 
3c ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  Elberta  peaches, 
bu.,  $1.75. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
38c ;  light  fowls,  lb..  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  25c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  38c ; 
light  fowls,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats.— Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ;  pressed 
veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c ;  fresh 
ham,  home-grown,  lb..  20c ;  shoulder  roast 
pork,  lb.,  26c ;  liamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  55c ;  stewing  lamb,  lb..  15c ; 
mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork  steak,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  55c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ; 
sliced,  lb.,  38c ;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c ; 
pork  loins,  lb.,  28c ;  whole  hams,  lb.,  16c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.,  27c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  s-weet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c ;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c ; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  25  to  28c;  dressed,  lb.,  50  to 
55c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  28  to  33c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  40  to  45c ;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  27  to 
30c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  48c ;  broilers, 
dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  Leghorns,  25  to 
30c ;  heavy,  32  to  35c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
50c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs, 
pair,  75c  to  $1 ;  butter,  lb.,  45  to  55c ; 
eggs,  doz.,  42  to  43c ;  grade  A,  24-doz. 
case,  $15 ;  nearby  hennery,  white,  $16.50 ; 
unclassified,  $12  to  $13.50 ;  retail,  45  to 
50c ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  35c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  55c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c ;  yellow'  beans,  bu.,  $2 ; 
Lima  beans,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4.50 ;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  75  to  90c ;  cantaloupe,  bu.,  $2 
to  $4 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  75c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  heads,  $2  to  $3.50 ;  carrots, 
doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  50 
to  75c ;  pickling  cucumbers,  100,  50  to 
75c ;  honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  crate,  $1.50;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.50 ;  onions,  bu.,  $2 ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $3 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c ;  squash,  doz.,  50c ; 
sw-eet  corn,  doz..  10  to  25c;  tomatoes,  bu., 
50  to  85c ;  turnips,  doz.  bchs,  75c ;  endive, 
doz.,  25c ;  eggplant,  each,  15  to  25c. 

Fruits.  • —  Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ; 
black-caps,  qt.,  20c ;  crate,  $5 ;  huckle¬ 
berries,  qt.,  20c;  crate,  $6;  peaches,  bu., 
$1.75 ;  pears,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ;  plums, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $13 ; 
wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.10  to  $1.30. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  bskt,  60  to 
75c ;  wax,  bskt,  60  to  75c ;  beets,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  30c ;  bskt,  50  to  60c ;  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  75c  to 
$1 ;  Chinese,  doz.,  $1.75 ;  cantaloupes, 
doz.,  $2.75  to  $6 ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  20 
to  25c ;  bskt,  70  to  75c ;  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.40 ;  cauliflow'er,  doz.,  $2.50  to  $4 ;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  bchs,  75  to  90c ;  chard,  doz. 
bchs,  40c ;  corn,  Evergreen,  doz.,  15  to 
20c;  Golden  Bantam,  doz.,  15  to  17c; 
Yellow'  Nugget,  doz.,  10c;  cucumbers, 
crate,  25  to  50c ;  eggplant,  doz.,  $1  to 
$1.60 ;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.  hds.,  20  to  25e ; 
Boston,  hd.,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.35 ;  endive, 
curly,  doz.  bchs,  40c ;  green  onions,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c;  kale,  bu.,  40  to  50c; 
kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  70c ;  Lima 
beans,  lb.,  25  to  35c ;  onions,  yellow,  bskt, 
50  to  60c;  yellow',  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c;  pepners,  green, 
bskt,  30  to  40c ;  red.  pk.,  65  to  85c ; 
pickles,  dill,  100,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  small, 
100,  40  to  50c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  75  to  80c ; 


pumpkins,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs,  12  to  15c ;  100  bchs,  75  to 
90c;  white,  doz.  bchs,  20c;  romaine,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  60  to  75c ; 
squash,  Hubbar,  lb.,  3c ;  Summer,  doz., 
25  to  35c ;  Marrow,  doz.,  40  to  50c ;  to¬ 
matoes,  14-qt.  bskt,  25  to  40c;  turnips, 
bskt,  60  to  75c ;  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Apples. — Alexander,  bskt,  60  to  75c ; 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Duchess,  bu.,  60  to  80c ; 
Strawberry,  bu.,  75c ;  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ent,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10 ;  Wealthy,  bu.,  50 
to  60c. 

Other  Fruits. — Blackberries,  crate,  $5  ; 
elderberries,  bskt,  40c ;  peaches,  white, 
8-lb.  bskt,  30  to  50c ;  Crawford,  bskt,  90c 
to  $1;  Rochester,  bskt,  40  to  70c;  pears, 
Bartlett,  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  Clapp,  bskt,  50c ; 
Seckel,  bu.,  45  to  50c ;  plums,  bskt,  40 
to  50c ;  egg,  bskt,  50  to  75c ;  prunes, 
French,  bskt,  90c  to  $1. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  28  to  30c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  light,  lb., 
25  to  27c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  25c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  27  to  30c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  fancy,  in 
cases,  doz.,  42  to  44c ;  grade  A,  doz.,  40 
to  41c ;  grade  B.  doz.,  38  to  39c ;  un¬ 
graded.  doz.,  35  to  36c ;  doz.,  small  lots, 
48  to  50c ;  butter,  country,  crocks,  lb., 
38  to  40c ;  unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c;  qt.  jars,  60 
to  65c ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat 
honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb 
honey,  24-sec.  case,  $4.50  to  $5;  buck¬ 
wheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4. 

N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

September  13,  1928. 

MILK 

September:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.96,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.21 ;  Class  3,  $2.30. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers.  September :  Class 
1,  $3.17 ;  Class  2.  $2.10 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.50  @$0.50% 

Extra,  92  score  .  .49% 

Firsts.  88  to  91  score.  .46% @  .49 

Seconds . 44%  @  .46 

Lower  grades . 43  @  .44 

Ladles . 35  @  .39 

Packing  stock  . 33  @  .35 

Renovated  . 42  @  .43 

Sweet,  fancy . 51%  @  .52 

Extra  .  .51 

Firsts  . 48  @  .50% 

Seconds . 46  @  .47% 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  June  special. $0.26% @$0.27 
Flats,  fresh,  special  ...  .26 %@  .27 

Fancy .  .26 

Under  grades . 24  @  .25 

Wis.,  daisies,  fresh . 26%  @  .27 


Watertown,  N.  Y. 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  w'hite  .  .$< 

Average  extras  .....  .52 

Extra  firsts . 42 

Firsts . 37 

Pacific  Coast,  w'hite 
Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby . 45 

Gathered,  best . 38 

Common  to  good . 27 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 


23% 


i.58 

@$0.59 

.52 

@ 

.55 

.42 

@ 

.50 

.37 

@ 

.40 

.40 

@ 

.54 

.45 

@ 

.49 

.38 

@ 

.41 

.27 

@ 

.31 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

.  .  .  $0.40@$0.44 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .  .  .30  @ 

.38 

Roosters  . 

.  .  .  .16  @ 

.24 

Fowls  . 

. 24  @ 

.35 

Ducks  . 

.  .  .  .18® 

.25 

Turkeys,  young  . 

.00 

Old  . 

. 25@ 

.35 

'-Squabs,  white,  lb . 

.  .  .  .50 @ 

.65 

Dark,  doz . 

3.50 

Culls  . 

.  .  .  1.50@ 

2.00 

Radishes,  100  bchs .  1.50 @  4.00 

Spinach,  bu . 75 @  2.25 

Squash,  Summer,  bu . 1.00  @  2.00 

String  beans,  bu . .  1.00 @  3.50 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  3.00@  3.50 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  ....  1.00@  2.75 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.25@  L50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00 @  3^00 

DRIED  BEANS 

(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.00@10.25 

. . 10.50@10.75 

Red  kidney .  8.25@  8.50 

White  kidney . 10.00@10.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.75  @$2.50 

„  Bbl-  •  . . 3.00 @  3.50 

Pears,  bbl.  .  3.50@  6.50 

Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate .  1.50@  2  50 

By-,  bskt-. .  1.00 @  2.75 

Huckleberries,  qt . 12@  .35 

Blackberries,  qt . 10 @  ifi 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 50@  ffi5 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1.50@  3.50 

HAY. AND  STRAW' 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $25.00@26.00 

No.  2  . 24.00@25.00 

No.  3 . 19.00 @22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00 @26.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@24.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring . $1.28% 

No.  2  red  . 1.56 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow'  .  1.22% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 52 

Barley  . 79 

Rye .  1.04 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.56@  .58 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 70  @  .75 

Gathered . 40  @  .60 

Fowds,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50 @  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44@  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02 @  .03 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10@  .15 

String  beans,  lb . 15 @  .30 

Lima  beans,  lb . 30@  .35 

Peas,  lb . 30  @  .35 

Lettuce,  head . 05 @  .10 

Onions,  lb . 04 @  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03 @  .04 

Peaches,  doz . 20  @  .30 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.30  @$0.35 

Chickens  . 30.@  .36 

Roosters  .  .20 

Ducks  . 15  @  .30 

Geese . 15  @  .20 

Tame  rabbits . 24 @  .28 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.75@16.25 

Bulls  .  7.75 @  9.00 

Cows  . 6.00  @  9.50 

Calves,  best  . 14.50@17.00 

Sheep  . 5.00 @  7.00 

Lambs  . 14.00@17.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.23@$0.25 

Good  to  prime . 21  @  .22 

Culls  . 17®  .20 

Steers,  100  lbs . :. .  .23.00@28.00 

Bulls  . 14.00 @18.00 

Cows  . 16.00 @21.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  150  lbs . $1.25@$2.25 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 1.65@  2.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 2.75@  4.00 

Bu.  bskt . 1.50@  2.25 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.00@$1.25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.50@  3.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.25@  2.00 

Cauliflow'er,  bu .  1.25@  4.00 

Celery,  hearts,  doz . 50@  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50@  3.50 

Eggplants,  bu . 50@  1.25 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@  4.50 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.50  @  4.50 

Onions.  Orange  Co.,  100  lbs.  3.00@  3.50 

Okra,  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.25@  2.50 

Peas.  Col.,  bu .  5.00  @  6.25 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  and  eggs  are  higher  and  both 
dressed  and  live  poultry  are  advanced  in 
price. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
higher ;  creamery,  prints,  51  to  52c ;  tubs, 
50  to  51c ;  firsts,  46  to  49c.  Cheese, 
firm ;  new  flats,  daisies,  27  to  28c ;  long¬ 
horn,  28  to  29c ;  brick,  29  to  30c ;  lim- 
burger,  32  to  33c ;  brick,  Sw'iss,  36  to 
37c.  Eggs,  higher;  grade  A,  48  to  50c; 
grade  B,  42  to  47c;  grade  C,  35  to  40c; 
unclassified,  35  to  45c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  firmer;  fowls,  27  to 
37c ;  old  roosters.  18  to  20c ;  chickens,  40 
to  42c ;  ducks,  33  to  36c ;  geese,  20  to 
25c ;  turkeys,  40  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
firmer ;  fowls,  24  to  30c ;  old  roosters,  17 
to  19c ;  ducks,  22  to  25c ;  broilers,  23  to 
36c ;  stags,  22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady; 
Astrachan,  bu.,  45c  to  $1.50;  Duchess, 
Pippin,  75c  to  $1 ;  Sweet  Bough,  $1  to 
$1.25;  Wealthy,  Wolf  River,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  Crabapples,  $1  to  $1.25.  Pota¬ 
toes,  firmer  ;  home-grown,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 1 
Va.,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  sweets,  Va., 
hamper,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  white  kidney, 
$10  to  $11 ;  pea,  medium,  $10.50  to  $11 ; 
marrow',  $11  to  $12.  Onions,  higher ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  Cal.,  100- 
lb.  bag,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  doz.  bchs,  15  to 
25e. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blackberries,  32- 
qt.  crate,  $5.50  to  $6.50 ;  cantaloupe,  bu., 
$2.50  to  $3.50 ;  elderberries,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.50 ;  grapes,  Cal.,  Malaga,  lug,  $1.25 
to  $1.65 ;  Tokays,  $2  to  $2.35 ;  Ark.,  Con¬ 
cords,  4-qt.  bskt.,  20  to  25c ;  honey-dews, 
Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.75;  huckleberries, 
Pa.,  32-qt.  crate,  $4.50  to  $5.50 ;  peaches, 
bu.,  $1.35  to  $3 ;  pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $3 ; 
plums,  bu.,  75  to  90c ;  watermelons,  15 
to  35c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  green,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.50 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  15  to 
25c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.40  to  $1.75 ;  cauliflow'er,  bu.,  $1  to 
$2.50 ;  celery,  doz.,  25  to  45c ;  corn,  doz., 
15  to  25c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  35  to  50c ; 
eggplant,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  lettuce,  box. 
65c  to  $1 ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  35c ; 
peas,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.2o 
to  $2 ;  pickles,  100,  25  to  50c ;  pumpkins, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.10;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  Jo 
to  25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40 ;  squash, 
bu.,  50  to  65c ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ; 
turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.15. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  22  to  23c;  dark,  13  to  14c.  Maple 
products,  steady ;  new  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  old,  $1.35  to  $1.65;  sugar,  lb., 
15  to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay.  steady ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to 
$14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  w'heat  bran, 
carlot,  $28.50 ;  standard  middlings,  $29 ; 
red-dog,  $44.50 :  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent  protein,  $41 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$48.50;  hominy,  $40.50;  gluten,  $43. 7o; 
oatfeed,  $12.75.  c.  H.  B. 
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Live  Stock  at  the  New  York 
Fair 

(Editorial  Impressions) 

Part  I 

Dairy  cattle  overwhelmingly  dominated 
the  show  of  live  stock  at  the  recent  New 
York  State  Fair.  They  have  done  that 
for  many  years.  In  sheer  numbers  they 
have  long  overshadowed  all  other  live 
stock  exhibits  at  Syracuse.  In  recent 
years,  however,  the  quality  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  character  of  the  dairy  cattle  entries 
have  undergone  a  marked  improvement, 
without  a  loss  of  numbers.  Judged  by 
breed  type,  condition  and  showyard 
“bloom,”  they  were  a  little  better  than 
any  other  display  of  dairy  stocks  that  we 
have  seen  at  this  fair. 

THE  IIOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

As  in  the  past,  IIolstein-Friesians  led 
in  numbers.  A  remarkable  readjustment 
of  the  conformation  of  show  cattle  of 
this  breed  has  taken  place  in  the  past  few 
years,  with  the  result  that  their  lines  are 
more  pleasing  than  they  used  to  be  to 
critical  eyes.  Drooping  rumps  and 
broken  or  marred  top  lines  have  been 
penalized  by  judges,  since  the  breed's  type 
improvement  committee  began  its  work, 
until  cattle  which  possess  these  cliarae- 


Feeding-  a  Jersey  Cow 

I  want  to  know  what  would  be  a  good 
grain  ration  for  my  purebred  Jersey  cow 
that  slipped  her  calf  in  April.  Would 
that  accident  tend  to  keep  her  milk  flow 
down?  1  have  stale  bread  and  potato 
peelings.  If  they  are  good,  how  should 
they  be  fed?  h.  b. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  cow  is  probably  giving  less  than 
she  otherwise  would  because  of  having 
aborted.  You  would  have  done  well  to 
begin  feeding  grain  as  soon  as  the  pasture 
began  to  fail.  It  is  doubtful  if  you  can 
increase  the  milk  very  much  now.  The 
best  you  can  hope  for  is  to  prevent  a 
further  decrease.  The  potato  parings 
Will  be  useful,  and  if  you  have  other  gar¬ 
den  wastes,  as  cabbage  leaves  and  sweet 
corn  stalks  they  may  also  be  used.  If  the 
stale  bread  comes  from  a  bakery  it  will 
probably  be  as  cheap  as  anything,  and 
can  be  fed  alone  or  with  a  little  oilmeal. 
It  will  probably  be  eaten  better  if  soaked 
in  all  the  water  it  will  take  up  for  two 
or  three  hours  before  feeding.  Give  her 
3  or  4  lbs.  twice  a  day. 

If  you  have  only  one  cow  it  will  be 
just  as  cheap  and  much  less  trouble  to 
use  a  ready-mixed  ration.  There  are 
many  rations  of  this  class  on  the  market. 
With  scant  pasture  you  -would  better 


Giant  Milk  Bottle  in  Dairy  Building  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  This  was  a  part  of 
the  exhibit  arranged  by  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 


teristics  are  a  dwindling  minority  at  the 
fairs  and  shows ;  whereas  they  were  a 
decided  majority  when  the  late  E.  A. 
Fowell  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  stood  almost 
alone  in  his  advocacy  of  a  more  beauti¬ 
ful  type.  He  contended  that  it  would 
also  be  more  useful.  For  many  years  his 
own  cattle  at  the  Syracuse  show  illus¬ 
trated  and  backed  up  his  arguments. 

IIolstein-Friesians  are  better  to  look  at 
than  they  used  to  be  at  the  judging 
arenas,  and  their  records  at  the  pail  have 
not  declined.  A  nationally  standardized 
system  of  judging  them  at  shows  is  add¬ 
ing  to  the  utility  and  marketability  and 
improving  the  appearance  of  the  breed. 

Almost  one-lialf  of  the  IIolstein-Fries- 
ians  at  the  fair  were  shown  by  New  York 
State  breeders.  The  home  State  was 
also  strong  in  the  exhibits  of  the  other 
dairy  breeds.  New  York  State  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  are  equal  to  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  in  health,  breeding  and  type,  but 
when  bankers,  chambers  of  commerce  and 
“official”  farmers  in  the  newer  dairy 
regions  go  forth  to  buy  dairy  stocks,  why 
do  they  commonly  go  to  Wisconsin?  The 
answer  is  advertising. 

Yates  Farms,  Orchard  Lake,  N.  Y., 
had  the  grand  champion  female,  the  well- 
balanced  aged  cow  K.M.D.K.S.  Colantha. 
She  is  neither  coarse  nor  refined.  H.  E. 
Robertson,  York,  Pa.,  ivon  the  senior, 
junior  and  grand  championships  in  bulls. 
King  Piebe  of  York  37th  was  the  senior 
and  grand  champion,  a  bull  of  ample 
scale,  impressive  masculine  character  and 
a  wealth  of  quality.  Yates  Farms  made 
the  exhibit  which  wras  adjudged  to  be  the 
“largest  and  best.”  Breeders  who  classify 
as  professional  exhibitors  won  the  bulk 
of  the  prizes,  and  all  of  the  most  coveted 
awards.  Nevertheless,  many  new  exhi¬ 
bitors  appear  every  year  in  the  Ilolstein- 
Friesian  ranks,  which  are  steadily  in¬ 
creasing,  D.  C.  W. 


choose  a  ration  carrying  24  per  cent  pro-  , 
tein  and  give  the  cow  1  lb.  of  the  ration 
for  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  she  gives. 

H.  II.  \v. 


Cows  and  Sweet  Clover 

I  wish  to  plow  up  two  acres  of  pasture 
and  seed  it  to  Sweet  clover,  if  that  is  ad¬ 
visable.  Is  it  *safe  for  cows  to  have  free 
access  to  Sweet  clover  or  should  they  be 
allowed  on  it  only  a  few  hours  a  day? 
Can  it  be  seeded  in  the  Fall  with  good 
success?  If  seeded  now  with  rye  or 
wheat,  -would  it  endanger  the  crop  to  al¬ 
low  cows  to  pick  it  off  this  Fall?  I  need 
something  badly  to  supplement  the  pas¬ 
ture.  I  keep  10  cows.  s.  J.  n. 

Cows  may  be  pastured  on  Sweet  clover 
as  readily  as  on  clover  or  Alfalfa.  Care 
must  be  taken  at  first  to  turn  them  on 
only  when  the  clover  is  dry  and  only  for 
an  hour  or  two  for  the  first  few  days 
until  the  cows  are  accustomed  to  the 
clover. 

Sweet  clover  is  best  seeded  in  the 
Spring  with  oats  or  barley.  The  growth 
is  slow  at  first,  but  in  favorable  years 
and  on  good  soil  it  may  be  pastured  light¬ 
ly  the  first  Fall  after  the  grain  is  har¬ 
vested.  Sweet  clover  is  a  biennial.  The 
main  crop  comes  the  second  year,  when 
it  should  be  pastured  off  closely,  as  the 
plant  then  dies.  The  best  practice  is,  of 
course,  to  have  two  pieces,  seeding  one 
each  year,  and  plowing  up  the  land  after  I 
the  main  crop  has  been  pastured  off. 

Unless  it  grows  wild  in  your  neighbor-  j 
hood,  seed  inoculation  will  undoubtedly  j 
be  a  benefit.  It  is  doubtful  if  Sweet  I 
clover  that  is  sown  in  the  Fall  with  rye 
or  wheat  would  make  sufficient  growth 
to  carry  it  through  the  Winter  and  be 
strong  enough  to  make  a  vigorous  growth 
in  the  Spring.  h.  ii.  \v. 

Briggs  :  “I’ve  lost  my  new  car.” 
Griggs :  “Why  don’t  you  report  it  to  the 
sheriff?”  Briggs:  “He’s  the  one  that 
took  it.” — American  Humor. 


St  able  Your  Cows 

In  Comfort 


Put  them'  into  Mitchell  Lever  Stalls, 
equipped  with  the  patented  double-fold¬ 
ing  Sure  Stops  that  will  let  them  move 
about  freely,  lie  down  comfortably,  and 
drink  without  distress. 

The  open  Sure  Stop  directs  the  cow’s 
head  into  the  stanchion  —  the  sides  of 
the  Stops  keep  her  from  going  where 
she  doesn’t  belong.  Cows  cannot  close, 
pass  through,  or  turn  stanchions,  but 
when  in,  a  pull  on  the  lever  locks  the  en¬ 
tire  row,  and  folds  the  Sure  Stops  against 
the  post  and  out  of  the  way. 


The 
Stanchion 
ii  the  only 
place  to 
enter . 


Mi 


ITCHEL 

e  t  t  e  r.b  lit  — 
urn  Equipment 


L 


Is  built  in  accordance  with  advanced 
ideas  of  dairy  barn  engineering  by  Wis¬ 
consin’s  pioneer  equipment  manufac¬ 
turer  —  continuously  in  business  since 
1896.  Many  exclusive  features  commend 
it  highly  to  the  farmer  who  values  his 
cows’  comfort  and  his  own  convenience. 

Complete  line  includes  stalls,  stanchions, 
pens,  litter  carriers,  watering  systems, 
ventilators,  etc.  Blue  prints  gladly  pre¬ 
pared  to  show  proposed  installations,  i£ 
you  send  rough  sketch  of  your  barn. 

MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  CO, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


When  cow 
wants  water, 
drinking  is 
easy . 


Cow  can 
easily  reach 
any  pari  of 
her  body. 


Mail  the 
coupon  for 
this  Free 
Book. 


The  Mitchell 
line  is  fully 
guaranteed. 


MITCHELL  MFG.  CO.,  1908  Forest  Home  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  Barn  Equipment  Catalog. 

Name . . . . . . . 

Address _ 


Metal  Roofing 


IF  you  are  in  the  Market  for  Metal  Roofing — Wire 
1  Fence— Barb  Wire  House  and  Roof  Paint,  at  a 
Price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Samples  and  Prices 
Free,  Write 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  VV.  Va. 


REDUCE  PUFFED  ANKLES 


Absorbine  reduces  strained,  puffy 
ankles,  lymphangitis,  poll  evil,  fistula, 
boils,  swellings.  Stops  lameness  and 
allays  pain.  Heals  sores,  cuts,  bruises, 
boot  chafes.  Does  not  blister  or  re¬ 
move  hair.  Horse  can  be  worked  while 
treated.  At  druggists,  or  $2. BO  post¬ 
paid.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions.  Horse  book  6-S  free. 

Grateful  user  writes:  ‘‘Have  tried  every¬ 
thing.  After  3  applications  of  Absorbine, 
found  swelling  gone.  Thank  you  for  the 
wonderful  results  obtained.  “I  will  recom¬ 
mend  Absorbine  to  my  neighbors”. 


|W,  F.  YOUNG,  Inc,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Massif 


New  Jbnwuxvn 

SEPARATOR 

Sent  on  30  days  trial,  freight  paid.  Fac¬ 
tory  prices  low  as  $2.30  a  month. 

Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  8  sizes.  Easiest 
to  turn  and  clean.  Lifetime  Guarantee.  Free 
Catalog.  Shows  big  savings  on  highest  grade 
cream  separators.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  28-W,  bainortufee,  N.  Y.  or 
Dept.  28-W,  1929  West  43rd  street.  Chicago,  III 


Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Water  Bowls, 
etc.,  just  naturally  increase  your  earnings. 
Don’t  wait  until  building  or  remodeling. 
Put  in  our  Equipment.  START  NOW! 
A  guaranteed  line  sold  at  low  factory 
■q  prices.  Send  for  literature  today  and 
mi  sa ve  money  on  your  requirements*  • 

THE  GREEN  MFG.  CO.  0GD1£1N5SGstN' ^ y- 


l!ll!!l!l!l!!lllllllll!lll!!ll!llllll!!!llll!!l!!l!ll!!llll!l!!llllllllllll!!lli!l!l!ll!lll 

This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhym’es 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


!lllll!ll!lllll!lllilll!ll!l!l!!!llllllllll!ll!!ll!l!ll!l!ll!ll 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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fRADE 


jODINe- 


. 

Non  soluble  CAP^lE:S 


Get  Tape  and  Round  Worms 

Simply  push  an  oval  Iodine  WORM-A-SIDE 
Non-Soluble  Capsule  down  the  bird’s  throat, 
and  the  job  is  done.  Two  workers  can  treat 
300  birds  an  hour.  This  Capsule  passes  through 
the  crop  into  the  gizzard  where  the  shell  is 
broken  by  the  grinding  action,  releasing  the 
iodine.  This  method  puts  the  dose  right  where 
it  can  act  on  the  worms.  No  instruments  are 
needed;  there’s  no  fussing  or  bother;  and  you 
get  results  within  a  few  hours— clean  out  both 
round  worms  and  tape  worms. 

$1.00  Trial  Treatment  Offer 

For  SI,  we  will  send  you  a  Trial  Box,  postpaid, 
containing  enough  Iodine  WORM-A-SIDE 
Non-Soluble  Capsules  to  treat  20  birds.  Make 
a  test  according  to  the  directions  we  send  you 
with  the  box.  If  after  making  this  test,  you 
are  not  entirely  satisfied,  report  results;  and 
ask  for  refund;  your  $1  will  be  returned.  Mail 
the  coupon  below  with  check  or  dollar  bill. 

Send  for  This 
>  Free  Booklet 

Tells  how  to  detect 
round  worms  and  tape 
worms,  how  to  get  rid 
of  them,  how  to  protect 
your  birds  against  re¬ 
infestation.  Just  check 
the  coupon  below,  sign 
your  name  and  address 
and  mail  it  today. 


|  SAWYER  PRODUCTS,  CO..  Inc. 

180- A  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Mail  me  FREE  Booklet 

Name' . 

|  P.  O . 


Winter  Eggs 

FEED  YOUR  POULTRY 

MAURER’S  KWALITY 

MEAT  AND  BONE  SCRAP 

Mixed  With  Their  Mash 

Absolutely  made  from  pure  Meat  and  Bone 
Scrap.  Contains  no  garbage  or  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  of  any  kind..  Most  palatable  and  di¬ 
gestible  Meat  Scrap  on  the  market.  A  ration 
with  all  the  necessary  ingredients  to  make 


MORE 


EGGS 

CHICKS 

PROFITS 


Ask  your  dealers  to  mix  your  mash  with 
MAURER’S  KWALITY  then  see  results. 
For  free  samples,  19S9  Farmers’  Almanac,  write 


MAURER  MFG.  CO 


Dept.  R,  Box  365 
■  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


GOOD  WHITE  LEGHORN  YEARLING  HENS 

91 .25  each,  51 .20  in  100  lots.  Barred  Rock  Pullets,  12 
wks.  old,  91.25  each.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  Hew  Fork 


Mature  Laying  Pullets  White  Wya’ndottes. 

Free  range,  healthy  birds#  IE  A  H.  DODDS,  North  Hero,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE 


200  8.0,  White  Leghorn  Yearling 
Hens.  G.  C.  MILLER,  Oxford,  N.  J. 


Dill  I  CTO  for  sale.  May  hatched,  $1.25  each.  Real 
rULLE  10  bargain.  J.  ALBERTI,  Hopewell,  N,  J. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

.Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robin  Hood 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  Y ork  City 

iiiimmsimiiiiiiiiitiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiii 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Ohio  continues  to  keep  in  the  lead  as  a 
Grange  State.  It  stood  at  the  head  of 
all  the  Grange  States  for  the  quarter  end¬ 
ing  June  30  in  the  number  of  Granges 
organized,  both  in  the  list  of  new  subor¬ 
dinates  and  also  new  Juvenile  Granges. 
Just  an  even  dozen  new  subordinate 
Granges  were  organized  in  Ohio  for  the 
quarter,  with  five  new  Juveniles.  The 
total  number  of  new  subordinate  Granges 
in  all  the  States  was  68,  with  25  new7 
Juveniles.  It  is  not  strange  that  Na¬ 
tional  Master  Taber  is  proud  of  his  na¬ 
tive  State’s  Grange  record  for*  new  or¬ 
ganizations.  Following  close  behind  Ohio 
came  Nebraska  with  10  new7  subordinates, 
Washington  with  nine,  California  with 
eight  and  Oregon  with  seven. 

State  Secretary  John  H.  Light  reports 
the  official  number  of  members  of  the 
Grange  in  Pennsylvania  on  July  25  as 
78,795,  with  the  number  of  active  sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges  as  880.  State  Master 
E.  B.  Dorsett  has  under  way  a  campaign 
to  boost  the  membership  of  his  State  five 
thousand  before  the  end  of  the  Grange 
year  September  30,  1928.  The  State  made 
a  gain  for  the  third  quarter  and  Master 
Dorsett  confidently  hopes  to  make  a  big 
gain  for  the  fourth  quarter.  He  has  asked 
each  subordinate  Grange  in  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  add  five  new  members  at  least.  If 
every  State  responds  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  National  Master  Taber  should  go 


An  Ayrshire  Wins  Alasa 
Farms  Trophy 

Evlow  Clarice,  a  registered  Ayrshire 
cow  ow7ned  by  II.  O.  Craner,  Jamesville, 
N.  Y.,  w7on  the  Alasa  Farms’  Trophy  in 
the  three-day  inter-breed  butterfat  contest 
at  the  recent  New  York  State  Fair,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  E.  S.  Savage,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  contest.  Evlow  Clarice  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  Kate’s  Champion  of 
Penshurst,  the  leading  Advanced  Registry 
sire  of  the  Ayrshire  breed,  while  her  sire 
is  Penshurst  Bloomer  Fico.  She  is  four 
years  of  age,  and  was  bred  by  Deforest 
A.  Smith,  Bolivar,  N.  Y.  Although  the 
cowrs  in  this  test  suffered  w7ith  the  ex¬ 
treme  heat,  “Clarice”  steadily  gained  in 
both  milk  and  butterfat,  finishing  her 
three  days’  work  with  an  average  test  of 
5.92  per  cent.  A.  B.  A. 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

These  notes  and  wholesale  figures  are 
supplied  by  courtesy  of  the  Connecticut 
Market  Bulletin,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Hartford,  September  12  : 

With  150,000  birds  producing  Connec¬ 
ticut  newlaid  fancy  eggs  and  in  some 
cases  working  night  and  day,  where  elee- 
trict  lights  are  used,  the  demand  for  this 


Evlow  Clarice,  the  Ayrshire  cow  that  won  the  Alasa  Farms  Trophy  in  the  Inter¬ 
breed  butterfat  contest  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  Her  owner,  H.  O.  Craner, 

is  at  the  halter 


over  the  top  in  his  drive  for  a  million 
members  for  the  order  in  1929. 

Here  is  another  Grange  news  item  from 
Ohio  which  showTs  the  spirit  of  the  Buck¬ 
eye  State  Grangers.  Jackson  Grange  in 
■that  State  recently  initiated  a  class  of 
134  candidates,  'which  is  said  to  be  a 
record  for  the  present  year  for  the  Avhole 
country. 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange  will  hold 
its  next  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of 
Williamsport.  This  meeting  will  be  held 
during  the  week  beginning  December  10, 
Tuesday,  December  11,  being  the  opening 
day.  The  1927  session  was  held  at  Erie. 

According  to  the  replies  received  from 
a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  economics 
department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  396  out  of  1,011  men  re¬ 
porting,  these  being  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men,  were  educated  in  rural 
schools.  Briefly  speaking,  40  per  cent  of 
•these  leaders  among  their  communities 
were  the  product  of  the  “little  red  school- 
house.”  This  shows  plainly  how  import¬ 
ant  is  the  work  of  the  Grange  in  training 
its  members,  especially  the  young  people, 
to  become  leaders.  But  we  have  urgent 
need  for  a  goodly  proportion  of  these 
leaders  to  stay  on  the  farms  and  help  to 
bring  about  better  conditions  for  agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  Jefferson  County  Pomona  Grange 
of  the  Empire  State  at  its  quarterly  ses¬ 
sion  August  29  went  on  record  as  opposed 
to  any  more  Federal  appropriations  for 
reclamation  of  land  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  until  better  financial  returns  are 
obtainable  for  farming.  Jefferson  Po¬ 
mona  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
county  Granges  in  New  York  State,  hav¬ 
ing  been  organized  May  4,  1876. 

Juvenile  Granges  hereafter  are  to  ren¬ 
der  reports  quarterly,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  ruling  of  the  National  Grange.  It 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  this  important 
field  of  Grange  work  is  receiving  in¬ 
creased  attention.  As  a  feeder  for  the 
subordinate  Grange  it  is  a  most  valuable 
adjunct  of  the  order.  It  is  also  doing 
splendid  service  in  training  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  farms  for  leadership.  Many 
of  these  Juvenile  Granges  can  give  their 
elders  pointers  in  the  model  manner  in 
which  they  conduct  their  Grange  work. 
Here  is  a  most  fertile  field  for  usefulness. 
No  woman  of  the  Grange  who  is  asked  to 
accept  the  position  of  Matron  in  a  Juve¬ 
nile  Grange  should  refuse  the  opportunity 
offered.  If  she  has  the  qualifications 
needed,  her  labors  will  bear  abundant 
fruit. 


superior  food  is  fast  exceeding  the  supply. 
Special  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
department  since  the  adoption  of  the  new 
egg  grades  to  impress  upon  the  public 
the  exceptional  value  of  this  grade  of  eggs 
where  weight,  quality  and  age  are  im¬ 
portant  factors  to  be  considered  in  buy¬ 
ing  for  the  family  table. 

Connecticut  newlaid  fancy  eggs  were 
featured  at  the  department’s  exhibit  at 
the  State  Fair,  and  this  week  special  ex¬ 
hibits  have  been  placed  at  the  Woodstock 
Pair  and  the  New  Haven  County  Fair. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Bridgeport,  Sept.  11.  —  Fruits  and 
Vegetables :  Apples,  Gravenstein,  14  qts., 
75c  to  $1;  oranges,  (176-216),  $7.50  to 
$9.50 ;  peaches,  Hiley  Belle,  14  qts.,  60  to 
90c;  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3;  pears,  Bartlett,  14 
qts.,  75c  to  $1 ;  beans,  green,  bu.,  $2.25 
to  $3 ;  Lima,  bu.,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  beets,  doz. 
bchs,  45  to  50c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
carrots,  doz.  bchs,  45  to  50c ;  celery,  12- 
stalk  bun.,  60c  to  $1.25 ;  corn  sweet,  100 
ears,  $2  to  $3 ;  lettuce,  doz.,  50c  to  $1.25 ; 
onions,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  potatoes,  new, 
bbl.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  squash,  doz.,  40  to  60c ;  tomatoes, 
14  qts.,  60  to  90c.  Poultry  and  Dairy. 
— Broilers,  live,  lb.,  32  to  36c ;  chickens, 
dressed,  lb.,  42  to  53c ;  fowls,  dressed,  lb., 
32  to  37c;  live,  lb.,  28  to  34c;  eggs,  Conn, 
newlaid  fancy,  65c ;  Conn,  special  No.  1, 
60  to  63c;  Conn,  special  No.  2,  50  to 
52c ;  Conn,  extra,  58  to  60c ;  Conn,  gath¬ 
ered,  55c ;  western,  37  to  46c ;  butter, 
best  tub,  lb.,  49  to  51c ;  best  print,  lb., 
52  to  53c. 

Hartford,  Sept.  12.  —  Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  :  Apples,  Gravenstein,  14  qts.,  75c 
to  $1.25;  oranges,  (176-216),  $8  to 
$9.50 ;  peaches,  Hiley  Belle,  14  qts.,  60  to 
85c ;  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  pears,  Bartlett,  14 
qts.,  75c  to  $1.25  i  beans,  green,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  Lima,  bu.,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  beets,  doz. 
bclis,  35  to  45c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
carrots,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c ;  celery,  12- 
stalk  bun.,  90c  to  $1.25 ;  corn,  sweet,  100 
ears,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  lettuce,  doz.,  65c  to 
$1.25 ;  onions,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  pota¬ 
toes,  new,  bbl.,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  spinach, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  squash,  doz.,  40  to  60e ; 
tomatoes,  14  qts.,  50  to  85c.  Poultry 
and  Dairy. — Broilers,  live,  lb.,  25  to  35c ; 
chickens,  dressed,  lb.,  42  to  55c ;  fowls, 
dressed,  lb.,  32  to  38c ;  live,  lb.,  24  to 
33c ;  Eggs.,  Conn,  newlaid  fancy,  62c ; 
Conn,  special  No.  1,  60  to  62c;  Conn, 
special  No.  2,  52  to  55c;  Conn,  extra,  55 
to  58c ;  Conn,  gathered,  50  to  55c ;  west¬ 
ern,  35  to  50c ;  butter,  best  tub,  lb.,  48 
to  50c ;  best  print,  lb„  51  to  53c. 


September  22,  1928 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1215 

TOR  SALE— 14-room  house  at  Cooperstown  on 
lake  front;  heat,  lights,  water,  2  baths-  snir 
able  for  two  families.  ANNA  REDDOUT’  iw 
Woodstock,  N.  Y.  ’  w 

FOR  SALE— Large  farm,  50  head  stock  and 

tools;  very  productive  and  near  stone  road 
ORLAND  YARNES,  Owner,  Whitney  Point 


20-ACRE  vineyard  with  packing  house,  lO-acm 
tract  with  dwelling.  N.  M.  KISTLER  Em 
poria,  Ya. 


FOUR  acres  land,  cottage,  in  Lakewood  N  T  • 
electric  lights,  telephone;  $1,100.  ADVEri’ 
TIMER  4734,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

QUICK  sale,  Kosemont,  N.  J.,  in  the  center 
of  the  baby  chick  business;  8-room  house,  elec¬ 
tric,  bath,  hot  water  heat,  new  boiler  installed 
hardwood  floors,  lot  150x340,  large  lawn  flower 
garden,  garage,  beautiful  location  overlooking 
the  Delaware  River  Valley;  good  roads-  incu¬ 
bator  building  24x180,  one  hundred  thousand 
capacity;  will  sell  all  together  or  separate  to 
suit  purchaser;  wish  to  retire.  C.  WALTOV 
GREEN,  Rosemont,  N.  J. 


FARM,  $200,  secures  possession;  also  hunting 
ground,  700  acres;  with  buildings.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4725,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  farms  for  sale,  80  miles  from  New  York 
City;  1  mile  off  concrete  highway;  No.  1, 
about  50  acres,  11-room  house,  barn,  fine  situa¬ 
tion,  price  $3,000.  No.  2,  75  acres  tillable  land, 
75  pasture,  150  woods,  8-room  house,  large  barn! 
team,  5  cows,  2  hogs,  100  sheep,  crops  and  im¬ 
plements,  price  $6,500;  liberal  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4728,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  near  Ashland,  Va.; 

cash  or  terms.  Write  to  H.  M.  LINKOUS, 
Ashland,  Ya. 


A  GOOD  investment  in  a  farm  in  Central  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  with  good  markets  all  around  it; 
127  acres,  well  equipped,  good  buildings  with 
modern  improvements,  on  good  road  one  mile 
from  post  office;  ill  health  reason  for  selling. 
BOX  447,  W7est  Brookfield,  Mass. 


BERKSHIRE  Hill  Top,  30  acres,  wonderful 
view,  four-room  house,  barn, .  poultry  house, 
fruit;  $300  cash,  $700  mortgage.  BOX  65, 
Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


TO  LET — Fully  equipped  modern  poultry  and 
truck  farm  near  Westwood,  Bergen  County, 
N.  J.;  seven-room  house,  two  barns,  incubator, 
capacity  5,000  eggs,  brooder  houses,  etc. ;  all  in 
first-class  condition;  20  acres  of  laud;  reason¬ 
able  rent  to  responsible  party.  Apply  to  MRS. 
B.  L.  LOW1TS,  154  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


126-ACRE  Alfalfa  farm,  excellent  location,  14 
miles  city  Syracuse,  macadam  road;  good 
buildings;  price  reduced  to  settle  estate;  $8,500. 
$2,000  cash.  ADVERTISER  4745,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy  a  poultry  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4748,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm,  106  acres,  1%  acres  woodland,  2 
acres  orchard,  all  tillable,  stream  of  water 
runs  through  farm,  never  dry;  iy2  miles  to 
town;  good  buildings,  silo,  windwheel,  all  neces¬ 
sary  buildings,  room  for  21  cows,  several  stalls, 
5  horse  stalls;  9-room  house,  good  repair,  hot- 
water  heat,  electricity  at  end  of  lane;  with  or 
Without  stock;  New  Jersey,  Burlington  County. 
ADVERTISER  4737,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EX-SERYICE  man  in  poor  health  wishes  en¬ 
tire  swamp  or  other  low-priced,  marshy  waste 
land  of  160  acres,  with  stream,  for  hunting  and 
fishing.  BOX  267,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  good  tillable  land, 
extra  good  10-room  house;  price  reasonable; 
write  for  particulars.  BOX  228,  Cherry  Valley, 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(  ^  MISCELLANEOUS  ” 


WANTED — Blacksmith  and  shoeing  shop  on  hard 
road.  ADVERTISER  4742,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  FARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


NEW  crop  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.20;  two, 
$2.10,  delivered  third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  $7.20; 
comb  honey,  $5.50  and  $5  per  24  sections,  here. 
EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


FIVE-POUND  pail  superb,  pure  clover  honey, 
sent  postpaid  for  $1.25;  none  finer;  6  pails,  $6. 
HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buekland,  Mass. 


HEN  manure,  dry,  contains  some  fine  straw, 
45c  per  two-bushel  sack,  f.o.b.  station. 
HARRY  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Best  white,  60  lbs,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$6;  24  sections  white  comb,  $5;  dark,  $4;  not 
prepaid;  10  lbs.  extracted,  $2  prepaid;  chunk 
comb,  $2.25.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $7.20;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within  3d  zone,  $2; 
buckwheat,  $1.75;  also  2ya  and  5-lb.  pails;  write 
for  prices.  RAY  O.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fine  quality  New  York  State  white 
clover  extracted,  $6.50  per  60-lb.  cans.  J.  G. 
BUItTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Antique  pistols  and  revolvers.  COL¬ 
LECTOR,  29  Pitt  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

SWEET  potatoes,  fancy,  clean,  well  graded, 
full  measure,  satisfaction  guaranteed,  $1.25 
bushel  f.o.b.  Salisbury,  I.  S.  WINFREE,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md. 


SWEET  potatoes  from  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  price,  f.o.b.  Painter,  Va.,  $5  per  3- 
bushel  barrel,  about  165  pounds.  G.  W.  WAR¬ 
REN,  Painter,  Virginia. 


PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  60-lb.  can.  $7.50 
here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pall.  $2,  de¬ 
livered.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  few  cars  oat  or  wheat  straw; 

quote  lowest  spot  cash  price.  WALGROVE 
FARMS,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEW’S  honey”— Clover,  5  lbs..  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75,  delivered  third 
zone;  60-lb.  cans;  12  5-lb.  pails  cased?  L.  A. 
DEPEW,  R.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS  Helen  M.  Baker  ^  1 

Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment.  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Just  Faint  it 
on  the  Roosts 

to  Kill 
Poultry  Lice 


This  method  of  flock-treatment  will 
revolutionize  poultry  lice  control. 
Does  away  with  laborious,  expensive, 
disagreeable  methods  of  dusting,  dip¬ 
ping  or  greasing.  There’s  no  dis¬ 
comfort  to  the  birds.  No  interference 
with  egg  production. 

Easy  to  Treat  5  Birds  or  5000 

Think  of  the  time  and  labor  saved! 
An  entire  flock  can  be  treated  with¬ 
in  a  few  minutes  time  by  “painting” 
"Black  Leaf  40”  on  top  ofroostsand 
supports  with  a  small  paint  brush* 

Backed  by  World’s  Largest  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  Nicotine  Insecticides 

Any  recommendation  which  the  Tobacco 
By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp.  makes  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  any  of  its  products  is 
based  upon  Experiment  Station  evidence 
and  other  careful  tests.  Poultrymen  may 
have  absolute  assurance  that  this  new 
poultry  lice  control  is  tested,  proven, 
dependable. 

“Black  Leaf  40”  is  sold  at  drug,  hard¬ 
ware,  seed  stores,  etc.  Jobbers,  dealers, 
poultry  owners  please  write  for  full  in-! 
formation. 


Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp. 
Incorporated 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


ASK  YOUR  EXPERIMENT  STATION 


Do  You  Need  More 
Laying  Houses  ? 

Put  your  pullets  into  Young  Houses,  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  air,  light,  sanitation. 
“Amherst”  House,  8x8  ft.,  shown  above, 
complete  with  2  roosts,  4  nests,  dropping 
board,  $49  f.o.b.  Other  models  in  two, 
three  or  more  sections — up  to  100  ft.  long. 
FREE  CATALOG  of  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches  und  Dog  Kennels. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


CARPENTER'S 

Original  Hickory 
Rod,  Spring  Door 
Coops.  For  hand¬ 
ling  and  shipping 
Poultry. 

Price  $1.00  F.  O.  B.^Or&nge,  Va. 

Send  all  orders  direct  to 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 

Brightwood,  Virginia 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

S  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  1  F.O.B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  1  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PI  II  I  FTS  Island  Reds 

l-al-al-a  1  KJ  March  Hatch,  $2.25; 
April  Hatch,  $2.00;  May  Hatch,  $1.75  each. 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

WILLIAM  DAILY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks  .  $10.00  a  100 
S.  C.  Reds  .  .  .  10.00  a  100 
Heavy  Mixed  .  9.00  a  100 

Every  chick  guaranteed— prompt  delivery. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  dffiKSv  CHICKS 

Barred  and  AVhite  Rocks,  $10:  “Martin’s  Strain”  White 
Wyandottes,  $12;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.50  per  100.  From  per¬ 
sonally  selected  and  inspected  free  rangre  flocks.  100 %  live 
delivery.  F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 

are  now  booking:  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery. 
Write  for  prices.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM.  Seaford.  Del. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks1!1. 


Pure 
Bred 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service. 

CIIAS.  F.  EWING 


#10  per  100 
envy  Mixed. 
#9  per  10O, 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 

lit-  1  McCLURE,  PA. 


Quality  Pullets  1SARRFD  IJOCK8 

March  to  June  hatched.  LALLY  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J 


PULLETS 

crated,  A-l  birds. 


500  April  hatch'd  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns — 
Won  Snd  Canadian  Egg  Laving  Con¬ 
test,  3rd  Storrs,  Conn.  92.25  E.O.r. 
L.  E.  ING0LD8BY,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


I  Maroli-April  hatch — Barred  Bock,  White 

l  eghorn  Pullets.  Hock  Cockerels.  Free 
imige  stock.  KIUNCAIS,  Westhnmpton  llearh,  N.  Y. 

sTc.  w.jleghorn  ™ff  pullets  Nassawudox,  Yu. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  records 
to  Sept.  3,  1928,  Yvith  remarks  by  the  di¬ 
rector  : 

The  egg  production  for  the  forty-fourth 
■week  showed  a  decline  over  last  week’s 
production,  but  with  the  lights  being 
turned  on  September  1,  the  contest  man¬ 
agement  hopes  this  downward  trend  will 
be  slightly  checked  during  the  remaining 
seven  weeks.  The  total  production  was 
4*252.  eggs  or  a  yield  of  43.4  per  cent. 
This  is  195  eggs  less  than  last  week’s  lay, 
and  542  less  than  for  the  corresponding 
week  a  year  ago.  The  1,400  birds  have  a 
grand  total  of  237,531  eggs  up  to  last 
Monday  night.  This  is  an  average  of  169 
eggs  per  bird. 

Once  more  George  Lowry’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  Connecticut,  Yvere  an  easy 
first  with  a  lay  of  60  eggs.  A  pen  of  R. 
I.  Reds  owned  by  Clarence  E.  Lee  of 
New  York  was  second  with  53  eggs.  The 
second  leading  pen  in  the  contest  owned 
by  George  Lowry  and  a  pen  of  Leghorns 
owned  by  George  B.  Ferris  were  tied  for 
third  place  with  a  production  of  51  eggs 
each.  Fourth  place  went  to  a  pen  of 
White  Leghorns  owned  by  North  Poultry 
Farm  from  Pennsylvania  with  a  lay  of 
50  eggs. 

The  leading  pen  of  the  contest  owned 
by  George  Lowry  of  Connecticut,  has  a 
total  production  to  date  of  2,606  eggs. 
This  is  an  average  of  a  little  over  260 
eggs  per  bird.  During  'the  44  weeks  of 
the  contest  just  completed  last  Monday 
night  Lowry’s  pen  has  managed  to  be 
in  first  place  21  times  and  has  won  the 
last  13  weeks.  If  this  pen  continues  to 
lay  with  only  a  slight  decrease  for  the 
next  seven  weeks,  it  bids  fair  to  have  an 
average  production  per  bird  of  close  to 
300  eggs. 

The  leading  pens  m  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  1,904 ;  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J., 
1,789;  R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn.,  1,764. 

White  Rocks.  —  E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass., 
1,958;  Granite  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y., 
1,956. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Fisher  Poultry 
Farm,  Out.,  1,989 ;  Tom  Baron,  Eng., 
1.954. 

Rhode  Island  Reds — Charlescote  Farm, 
Mass.,  2,304;  Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y., 
2.183 ;  Globus  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y., 
2,097 ;  Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass.,  2,072. 

White  Leghorns.  —  George  Lowry, 
Conn.,  2.606 ;  George  Lowry,  Conn., 
2,322 ;  Broadview  Farm,  Conn,,  2,275 ; 
Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash.,  2,252 ; 
Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich.,  2,136 ;  George  B. 
Ferris,  Mich.,  2,130. 


Bacillary  Diarrhoea 

I  bought  300  eggs  from  a  man  who  has 
never  lost  chicks  with  white  diarrhoea.  A 
big  poultryman  hatched  them,  got  190 
from  the  eggs,  and  they  had  genuine 
white  diarrhoea.  They  died  fast  and  con¬ 
tinuously.  Now  I  have  about  50  left. 
What  would  I  best  do  with  them?  I  do 
not  think  one  chick  ever  recovered,  so 
these  have  not  had  it.  Will  they  infect 
the  farm  to  harm  different  fowls  later  *on 
(next  year)  ?  Are  they  liable  to  have  it 
yet  any  time?  Could  I  keep  them  for 
Winter  layers  and  then  be  safe  getting 
others  in  Spring?  They  are  Barred  Rocks. 
Do  you  think  they  got  diarrhoea  in  the 
incubator,  or  was  it  cold  wet  weather? 
2.  What  are  the  faults  of  the  Giants? 
Would  they  lay  well  enough  to  pay?  What 
is  best  to  fatten  broilers?  E.  s. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


/TAHIS  month — right  now — is  the  im- 
portant  time  in  the  development  of 
your  pullets.  What  you  feed  them  now 
will  have  much  to  do  with  when  they'll 
lay,  how  heavily  they’ll  lay,  and  how 
long  they’ll  lay.  Purina  Poultry  Chows 
are  marvelous  builders  of  vigor  and 
energy  for  future  layers!  You’ll  not  be 
disappointed! 

Order  Purina  Poultry  Chows  at  the  store 
with  the  checkerboard  sign. 


PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Loni*,  Mo. 

Eight  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 
.Write  us  for  a  96-page  Poultry  Book — free 


r  PURINA  I 
CHICK 
GR0WENA 


intermediate 


growing  mash 

CONTAIMINS  butter*'111-* 
and  cod  uver  o|U 


IgK 


Peppy, 
vigorous, 

healthy — sure-living,  fast¬ 
growing  chicks — from  12  years  of' 
disease-free  ancestry — blood  tested 
by  N.  H.  Exp.  Sta. — guaranteed  free 
from  White  Diarrhoea.  Make  your  broiler 
raising  more  profitable — quicker  fleshing, 
less  mortality.  Catalog  FREE.  Prices 
surprisingly  reasonable. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  154  WALPOLE,  N.  H. , 


DELIVERY  BEGINNING  SEPT.  20th,  HATCHING  DATS  EVERY  THURSDAT 

White  Hock,  Wyandotte,  Brahma  cross.  All  straight 
Breeds — lteds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  915.50  per  100,  post¬ 
paid.  Add  2e  per  chick  for  lots  less  than  100. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  llept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


D  A  DV  Mixed .  $7  per  100 

tJl’U  I  S.C.  W.  Leghorns .  7  per  100 

plj  T pi/-  C  Barred  Rocks .  B  per  100 

'-'Tl I v^IVkJ  Reds .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  600  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free’  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  MeAlUterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

ing,  $2.28  each.  H.  N.  CONNER  -  Stockton.  N.  J. 


Bred-to-Lay 


Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS. 
March  hatch.  J.  TR0PEAN0,  Syirrowbush,  N  Y. 


II/IIITE  WYANDOTTE  CPICKS.|EGGS.  STOCK. 
•»  SHERMAN  BOWDEN.  Box  195-A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Wild  Mallard  Ducks  R.  C.  MACKLEY^-  Vrn^ievint.Pa 


Chicks  that  recover  from  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea  are  likely  to  carry  the 
germs  in  their  bodies  and  infect  through 
their  eggs  the  chicks  hatched  from  them. 
They  may  infect  other  chicks  through 
their  droppings  during  the  first  few  days 
of  life  but  an  immunity  to  infection  to  a 
considerable  degree  is  acquired  by  older 
chicks.  The  chief  objection  to  keeping 
them  upon  the  farm  is  that  they  are  car¬ 
riers  of  the  germs  of  the  disease  and,  if 
becoming  admitted  to  a  breeding  pen,  in¬ 
fect  their  progeny.  I  should  not  advise 
keeping  any  of  a  flock  that  had  showed 
such  mortality  from  the  disease.  Their 
value  would  not  compensate  for  bringing 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea  to  the  premises, 
even  though  other  fowls  did  uot  contract 
the  infection.  Bacillary  white  diarrhoea 
is  a  serious  disease,  to  be  avoided  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Wet  weather  does  not  cause  this 
disorder ;  it  is  a  germ  disease  transmitted 
to  the  chick  through  the  egg  from  which 
it  is  hatched  or  acquired  during  the  first 
few  days  of  its  life  by  picking  up  in¬ 
fected  dirt  or  droppings  from  diseased 
chicks.  In  the  majority  of  eases,  it  is  in¬ 
herited.  Healthy  chicks  in  an  incubator 
with  diseased  ones  might  acquire  the  in¬ 
fection  from  the  latter. 

The  Jersey  Black  Giants  are  very  large 
fowls  of  the  meat  producing  class.  As 
layers  they  do  not  equal  some  of  the 
smaller  breeds.  Cornmeal  is  the  chief 
fattening  food  for  broilers.  If  wet  up 
with  milk,  its  value  is  increased.  Other 
ground  grains  may  be  added  to  it  if  de¬ 
sired.  M.  B.  D. 


With  the  great  number  of  automobile 
fatalities  each  Sunday  it  begins  to  look 
as  if  America  would  have  to  go  to  church 
for  safety’s  sake. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Red  and  Leghorn 

ULLET w 

6  weeks  old  and  older,  at  prices  to  interest  you. 

SPECIAL  MATING  RW  CHICKS  at  $20  Par  IOO 

HAUL  BROS. t  Wallingford,  Conn. 
Box  60,  or  'phone  645-5 


Cloverdale  %h®-  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  For  six  years  now  we  have  used  only  males  from 
iieus  that  laid  ideal  pure  white  eggs,  210  or  over.  Uni¬ 
form  beautiful  birds.  Exceptional  quality  in  breeding 
liens  and  trios.  Fall  discount  allowed  on  Breeding 
Males.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  FarmR.FFD-.JNoDe”AcRoTt.r^?N.v. 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $2,75  $3.00  $8.00 

Barred  Rocks...  2.75  5.00  8.00 

White  Leghorns..  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.60  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  J.OO 

600  lots,  &c  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Ill  OlI>0  White  Wyandotte .  12c 

II  1.^(1  ^  White  Rock .  10c 

is  f  i  J-**-'**  yj  Barred  Rock .  10c 

/~Vf  IT/Nf/-  Q  Heavy  Mixed .  6c 

I  H  El  IV  ^  100%  live  delivery  guaran- 
ViUVIkU  teed.  Ship  C.  O.D. 

JA8.  E.  ULS1I  -  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georoetown.  Del. 

’PARKS  ""X’^ROCKS 

America's  oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of 
Barred  Rocks.  313-323  and  325  egg*  in  1  yr.-148 
,  •**2  lnJ 48  Lay»n«r  at  113  days.  Customers 

$8.09  per  hen.  Winners  in  26  Contests.  /MT*;*/ 

$.  W.  Parks  &  Sons  Box  *  Altoona,  Pa. 


Turkeys  -  rucks  -  geese  -  guineas 

Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat- 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARMa  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Mrs.  Rorcr’s 
Cookery  Books 

Mrs.  Borer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 


practical  experience. 

Mrs.  Borer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes  .  1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick .  2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Becipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

lew  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties  .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

tlade-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . . . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Your  department  might  well  be  turned 
to  enlighten  our  rural  friends  of  the 
fraud  (or  mighty  near  fraud)  that  is  be¬ 
ing  practised  at  the  county  fairs  and  car¬ 
nivals  in  the  spinning  wheel  games  which 
are  so  common.  These  wheels  are  set  up 
before  stalls  in  which  are  displayed  a 
large  and  attractive  array  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  On  the  counter  of  the  booth  is  an 
oilcloth  painted  Avith  squares  containing 
numbers  from  1  to  15.  The  Avheel  is 
also  divided  into  15  spaces,  each  of 
which  is  again  subdivided  into  about  20 
stop-points.  The  spaces  are  also  num¬ 
bered  from  1  to  15  and  a  star  or  red 
mark  indicates  the  central  stop  point. 

The  wheel  is  spun,  and  if  it  stops  at 
a  number  corresponding  to  the  number 
on  which  tl\e  player  has  placed  his  dime, 
he  collects  some  minor  prize  worth  about 
25c,  or  if  it  stops  on  the  star  of  his  num¬ 
ber  he  collects  one  of  the  major  prizes,  a 
blanket,  a  lamp  or  a  basket  of  groceries 
Avorth  anyAvliere  from  $2.50  to.  $3. 

It  is  not  against  the  gambling  end  of 
this  game,  though  clearly  illegal,  which 
we  would  battle,  but  rather  for  an  en¬ 
lightenment  on  the  tremendous  and  unfair 
odds  against  which  the  player  plays.  If 
all  of  the  spaces  were  covered  with  a 
dime,  the  operator  would  receive  $1.50, 
for  which  he  would  give  one  25c  prize 
and  take  a  sure  commission  of  600  per 
cent.  The  mathematical  chances  of  it 
stopping  on  a  definite  star  are  about  1  to 
300.  The  player  thus  stands  to  win  on 
normal  chances  $3  for  every  $30  played. 
A  10  to  1  shot  in  favor  of  the  operator. 

New  Jersey.  D.  T. 

We  have  not  encountered  these  games 
of  chance  at  the  county  fairs  ourselves, 
but  it  is  well  to  have  the  public  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  management  of  such  affairs, 
to  understand  the  odds  against  them,  in 
taking  part  in  these  wheels  of  fortune 
games.  Nothing  of  this  kind  should  be 
permitted  in  any  agricultural  exhibition 
or  gathering. 

Universe  Motor  Service  Corp.,  4046 
Broadway,  NeAv  York  City,  has  agents 
around  soliciting  insurance,  also  cheap 
service  at  garage  for  gas  and  oils,  and 
towing.  Quite  a  number  have  taken  out 
insurance  with  the  above  company.  Is 
the  company  reliable?  I  do  not  like  to 
see  people  lose  their  money  so  easily. 

New  York.  W.  H.  N. 

Neither  do  we  like  to  see  country  peo¬ 
ple  put  money  into  these  service  con¬ 
tracts.  This  is  not  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  Avhile  similar  concerns  have  throAvn 
in  a  personal  liability  limited  policy  of 
little  value.  Our  experience  and  our  Re¬ 
ports  go  to  show  the  alleged  benefits  un¬ 
der  these  service  contracts  prove  to  be  a 
hoax.  The  Universe  Motor  Service  Corp. 
is  not  listed  or  rated  in  Bradstreet’s. 

Sometime  ago  I  answered  the  circular 
of  Belle  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  sending 
$1.45  required  for  material.  After  com¬ 
pleting  smock  I  returned  properly  filled 
application  for  work,  but  have  failed  to 
get  a  reply.  I  have  the  smock  which 
is  of  no  use  to  me  and  have  Avritten  them 
asking  for  reply  or  refund  of  money  in 
return  for  smock.  Will  you  inform  me  if 
they  are  a  reliable  firm  and  what  steps 
to  take?  MRS.  F.  H. 

New  York. 

This  is  one  of  the  schemes  to  sell  ma¬ 
terial  under  the  guise  of  paying  for  home 
work.  The  only  effective  course  is  for 
victims  of  these  frauds  to  complain  to 
the  Post  Office  Department,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  charging  the  promoters  Avitli 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 

Is  the  National  Clipping  Bureau,  8413 
Jamaica  Ave.,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y.,  a  re¬ 
liable  company  ?  A.  c.  c. 

NeAv  York. 

The  National  Clipping  Bureau  is  pro¬ 
moting  a  plan  to  sell  a  service  and  fur¬ 
nish  printed  cards  to  be  sent  to  those 
whose  names  appear  in  the  newspapers, 
offering  to  send  'the  newspaper  clipping 
upon  receipt  of  25  cents.  It  is  repre¬ 
sented  that  those  taking  up  this  line  of 
work  at  home  can  make  considerable 
money.  This  Ave  doubt.  We  have  many 
inquiries  from  those  who  have  received 
such  cards  from  various  sources,  but  no 
reports  from  anyone  who  had  sent  any 
money.  It  is  a  scheme  that  we  would 
advise  our  readers  to  avoid. 

This  week  a  group  of  three  farmers 
came  to  our  office  and  presented  a  case 
similar  to  other  cases  often  exposed  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  There  is,  hoAvever,  enough 
originality  about  the  scheme  to  warrant 


bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  fruit 
groAvers  and  farmers.  These  farmers  are 
thrifty  Amish  living  about  25  miles  from 
this  Experiment  Station. 

A  year  ago  an  agent  representing  a 
nursery  outside  the  State  sold  these  men 
and  a.  number  of  others  in  their  com¬ 
munity  a  considerable  amount  of  nursery 
stock  which  Avas  delivered  and  planted 
during  the  year  of  1927.  The  price 
charged  for  apple  trees  of  standard  va¬ 
rieties  Avas  $1.50,  for  peaches  75  cents. 
The  nursery  firm  agreed  to  prune  the 
trees  for  three  years  in  return  for  which 
they  Avere  to  receive  one-half  of  the 
peaches  and  other  fruit  produced  the 
third  year.  These  farmers  claim  one  of 
the  selling  points  stressed  by  this  agent 
Avas  that  their  nursery  Avas  connected 
Avith  a  great  fruit  association  which 
would  be  able  to  provide  them  each  year 
With  ready  sale  for  peaches  at  $2  or  more 
per  bushel  and  90  cents  to  $1.10  per  gal¬ 
lon  for  gooseberries  and  currants. 

In  the  Spring  of  this  year  representa¬ 
tives  came  back  and  pruned  the  trees  set 
a  year  ago  in  accordance  Avith  the  agree¬ 
ment.  This  seemed  to  convince  these 
farmers  that  the  proposition  Avas  a  good 
one,  and  again  orders  Avere  taken  after 
the  plan  already  described  for  delivery  in 
the  Fall  of  1928.  The  contract  the  farm¬ 
er  showed  me  Avas  a  sale  contract  for  100 
apple  trees,  20  each  of  Stayman,  Rome, 
Grimes,  Jonathan  and  Delicious,  100  cur¬ 
rant  bushes  and  100  gooseberries,  for 
which  the  farmer  agreed  to  pay  the  nur¬ 
sery  $275.  There  was  also  a  memorandum 
on  the  sale  slip  that  the  nursery  was  sup¬ 
plying  gratis  35  peach  trees  to  replace 
that  number  of  dead  trees  from  the  100 
peaches  planted  in  the  Fall  of  1927.  The 
contract  provided  that  the  nursery  Avould 
replace  any  dead  trees  at  one-half  price. 
In  the  event  the  farmer  decided  to  cancel 
the  contract  he  would  be  liable  for  one- 
half  the  total  amount. 

We  selected  a  catalog  from  our  files 
which  happened  to  be  that  of  an  old  and 
reputable  Ohio  nursery  and  found  that 
for  $69  this  man  could  have  purchased 
this  order  of  100  apples,  100  currants  and 
100  gooseberries.  Prices  of  other  reputa¬ 
ble  nurseries  would  not  ha\re  varied 
much  from  this  one. 

Of  course  we  could  offer  but  little  help 
to  these  men  for  transactions  already 
made  and  were  not  able  to  advise  them 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  contracts.  We 
did,  .however,  venture  that  they  would  be 
justified  in  seeing  a  laAvyer  before  paying 
out  any  more  money,  and  the  least  they 
could  do  would  be  to  cancel  the  order, 
accept  half,  the  loss  and  buy  the  trees 
from  nurseries  who  do  business  in  a  repu¬ 
table  way ;  in  this  case  they  would  still 
save  $68.50  on  the  deal. 

.  Not  only  has  this  firm  worked  an  in¬ 
justice  on  the  farmers  but  they  have  done 
eA’en  more  harm  to  the  countless  nurseries 
who  do  business  in  an  honest  manner.  We 
hope  that  if  these  felloAvs  come  in  contact 
Avith  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  some¬ 
one  will  turn  a  one-man  bulldog  loose  on 
them..  C.  AV.  ELLENWOOD. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station,  Wooster, 
Ohio. 

The  above  report  from  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  fairly  illustrates  the 
methods  of  the  “gyp”  nurserymen.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  penalty  specified  for  can¬ 
cellation  of  the  order  can  be  legally  col¬ 
lected.  We  have  no  record  of  any  court 
contest  over  such  a  provision.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  this  type  of  nursery  agents 
to  charge  more  than  double  the  quotations 
of  the  most  reliable  growers  as  happened 
in  this  case.  Of  course  experienced  fruit 
groAvers  never  patronize  this  class  of 
houses.  These  pirates  are  a  menace  to 
both  the  groAver  and  the  legitimate  nur¬ 
sery  trade. 


I  am  sending  you  two  papers  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  International  Edwards  Heirs’ 
Association,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Any 
advice  you  can  give  nje  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  j.  c. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  represented  in  the  printed  mat¬ 
ter  enclosed  that  one  Robert  Edwards  re¬ 
ceived  a  grant  of  land  from  the  British 
Crown ;  that  he  acquired  other  lands,  etc. 
One  piece  was  leased  about  the  year  of 
1780  to  the  British  government  for  99 
years.  Robert  EdAvards  is  said  to  have 
no  direct  heirs,  and  therefore  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  other  members  of  immediate 
family  are  his  natural  heirs.  These  heirs, 
it  is  alleged,  are  the  rightful  OAvners  of 
the  property  of  the  said  Robert  EdAvards, 
valued  at  billions  of  dollars.  The  al¬ 
leged  purpose  of  the  above  organization 
is  as  Ave  understand  it,  to  recover  these 
billions  for  the  lawful  heirs.  The  alleged 
heirs  are  asked  to  join  the  association 
and  pay  a  membership  fee  of  $10,  also  a 
local  genealogy  fee  of  $5. 

Our  information  is  that  the  alleged  Ed¬ 
wards  estate  is  all  a  hoax,  like  the 
Anneke  Jans  estate  that  has  been  ex¬ 
ploded  so  many  times.  But  for  the  sake 
of  argument  let  us  concede  that  all  claims 
hbout  such  an  estate  are  true  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  proof.  How  many  descendants  of 
the  EdAvards  family  could  trace  their 


ancestry  back  to  17S0  and  produce  birth 
certificates,  marriage  certificates,  etc., 
Avhich  would  be  necessary  to  establish  a 
legal  claim  to  the  property?  Therefore 
from  any  point  of  view  it  would  be  only 
a  Avaste  of  money  to  pay  the  fees  to  join 
this  Edwards  Heirs’  Association. 


Farm  Crops  on  Long  Island 

Long  Island  truck  farmers  are  antici¬ 
pating  a  good  market  this  Fall  for  the 
Lima  bean  crop,  which  is  groAving  quite 
extensively  along  the  north  shore  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  on  the  south  side.  At  this 
writing  (August  25)  market  is  $1.75  to 
$2.25  a  bag,  containing  a  bushel  by 
weight.  The  crop  here  Avill  not  be  as 
large  as  last  year  on  account  of  a  poor 
stand  of.  beans  in  the  field.  Cool,  Avet 
Weather  in  June,  during  the  planting  sea¬ 
son,  Avas  bad  for  seed  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  there  was  considerable  rot  and  a 
poor  stand. 

In  general  cauliflower  is  looking  fairly 
wTell,  although  in  need  of  rain  to  hasten 
groAvth,  the  last  rainfall  being  insufficient 
•to  break  the  near  drought  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  over  most  of  Long  Island  during 
the  past  three  Aveeks.  At  Eastport,  a 
large  cauliffoAver  grower  lost  thousands 
of  late  set  plants.  On  the  heavier  loams 
the  crop  looks  better  but  needs  rain.  In 
•the  vicinity  of  Northport  there  has  been 
a  greater  rainfall  from  thunder  shoAvers 
which  did  not  reach  the  east  end  of  the 
Island. 

Tomatoes  and  peppers  are  groAvn  ex¬ 
tensively  at  Selden  for  both  the  whole- 
sale  and  retail  markets.  Early  tomatoes 
sold  Avell  early  with  a  good  demand  for 
Avell  ripened  stock  packed  in  peach  bas¬ 
kets  containing  12  to  14  quarts.  Farm¬ 
ers  in  that  section  do  a  good  business  sell¬ 
ing  to  vegetable  markets  and  stores  and 
the  bulk  of  the  early  crop  is  sold  that 
way,  salesmanship  being  an  art  that  is 
receiving  as  much  attention  as  skill  in 
groAving  the  produce,  and  farmers  find  it 
pays.  A  wideawake  employe  is  sent  Avith 
a  great  variety  of  tomatoes,  corn,  Lima 
beans,  beets,  carrots  and  other  vegetables 
Avanted  at  Summer  resorts  and  larger 
toAvns.  The  stuff  is  sold  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  stores,  restaurants  and  hotels  in 
quantity  lots.  Early  Bantam  corn  sold 
some  Aveeks  ago  at  $4  per  100  ears,  but 
since  corn  has  become  more  plentiful  the 
price  has  dropped  to  Avliolesale  market 
levels. 

Clarence  Hulse,  a  large  groAver  of 
sweet  corn  in  the  Moriches  section,  has 
40  acres  in  early  and  late  \rarieties, 
•some  of  which  will  not  be  ready  for  pick¬ 
ing  until  after  early  frosts  have  A'isited 
less  favorable  sections.  His  farm  being 
but  a  feAV  miles  from  the  bay  and  ocean, 
killing  frosts  do  not  occur,  usually,  until 
October  10  and  sometimes  later,  so  that 
the  growing  season  can  be  prolonged  until 
most  of  the  crop  has  been  marketed.  Mr. 
Hulse  ships  to  the  Brooklyn  market  ex¬ 
clusively  and  does  not  bother  with  the 
retail  end.  A  trucking  concern  handles 
the  crop  from  the  fields,  picking  up  each 
night  and  delivering  to  a  commission 
house  shortly  after  midnight.  Shipment 
of  300  bags  a  day  is  not  uncommon  and 
with  Lima  beans,  cauliflower  and  pota¬ 
toes  every  acre  is  kept  working  besides 
considerable  leased  land  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Mr.  Hulse  has  been  shipping  50  ears 
of  corn  to  a  bag  and  prevailing  prices 
have  averaged  $1.25.  As  ears  of  one  va¬ 
riety  decrease  in  size  more  is  put  in  a 
bag,  so  that  the  same  average  value  is 
maintained.  White  varieties  are  grown 
exclusively. 

Potatoes  continue  at  low  levels,  the 
prevailing  price  being  50  cents  at  the 
cars  for  Grade  1.  Seconds  are  taken  at 
20  cents  but  culls  are  not  wanted  and 
have  to  be  taken  back  home  to  be  used 
for  stock  feeding  or  boiled  and  mixed 
Avith  ground  feed  for  poultry.  Later  in 
the  season  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  this 
refuse  stock  and  should  potato  prices  rise 
there  will  probably  be  a  market  for  this 
stock  as  usual.  w.  b.  t. 


Turn  your 
valuable 
corn  crop 
into  silage ! 


copper- content 

ROSSMETAL 

galvanized 


Save  money 
this  winter 
in  your  feed. 


mg 


SILO 


A  Silo  of  lifetime  satisfaction.  No  shrinkage  or 
swelling.  Can  be  increased  in  height.  No  freeze 
troubles.  Easily  erected.  Storm  and  fire-proof 
Write  today  for  valuable  booklet  Users’  Own 
Words  written  by  250  owners. 

Easy  terms — Buy  now,  pay  later 
Money-making  proposition  for  agents 

ROSS  Js;  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

( Established  1850)  654  Warder  St. 


Check  items  you  want,  we  will  send  illustrated 
folders  and  full  information.  Mail  today. 


Cribs  Q 
Mills  Q 


Brooder  Houses  □  Hog  Houses  Q 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years, 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER1 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEYS 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


£  A  Saw  For  *10^ 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
•lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 

I,  _ _ styles  to  select  from.  Write 

fop  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 

Ail  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO? 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels. 
Write  today  for  complete  catalog. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  Sc  KENDALL*  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 

iiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiini 

Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

17  W  By  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh 
W  V  Hi  Price,  $2.50 

CHARLES  LINDBERGH  -  His  Life 

By  Dale  Van  Every  and  Morris  de  Haven  Tracy 

Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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cioe'  Ensilage  Cutters 

Fill  Silos  at  Less  Cost 

Did  not  clog  once  in  filling  29  silos  this 
year  regardless  of  wet  and  muddy  corn,” 
writes  Frank  Olson,  Bruno,  Minn.  That’s 
the  way  with  the  Non-Clog  Papec;  you 
get  rapid,  dependable,  trouble-free  per¬ 
formance.  Easiest  running  Cutter, 
whether  with  gasoline  engine,  tractor  or 
electric  motor.  Y ou  operate  with  less  help 
the  Third  Roll  takes  the  place  of  one 
man;  you  get  greatercontinuous  capacity! 
27  years’  constant  improvement  on  the 
same  basic  principle  —  that’s  your  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction. 


Hammer-Type 

Feed  Grinders 

Cut  Feeding  Costs 

Keep  your  tractor  busy  earning  winter  profits 
— with  this  Amazing  new  Papec.  Nothing 
equals  it  for  hammering  grain  and  rough- 
age  into  easily  digested  ground  feed.  Cus¬ 
tomers  tell  us  performance  is  “way  beyond 
expectations.”  “Capacity  is  double  that  of 
burr  mill  driven  by  the  same  power.”  It’s  a 
wonder,  gives  perfect  satisfaction  on  ear 
corn,  oats,  beans,  wheat — anything  grind- 
able — any  fineness — 
quick  screen  changes.” 


Positive  feeding  device  certainly  does 
the  work.”  Get  a  Papec  Grinder  this 
winter  and  cut  Your  feeding  costs. 

Write  for  the  1928  Papec  Cutter 
Catalog,  also  for  Folder  No.  28 
describing  the  new  Papec  Grinder. 

A  postal_wili  do.  Send  today. 

p)  Papec  Machine  Co. 

110  Main  St. 
jShortsville,  N.iX, 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality 


POST  YOUR  LANDRSSKaSKS® 

•■No  Trespassing”  Signs,  printed  with  your  name,  Si; 
S5-S3  SO;  60-S6;  100-SIO;  large  type,  pi  epaid.  Complies 
state  law.  BRINCKERHOFF  PRESS, New  Canaan, Conn. 

TRUCK  and  FRUIT  FARM 

lOacres  of  ground  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation;  6 
acres  of  woodland  and  meadow.  6  room  house,  barn, 
hen  house,  etc.  All  kinds  fruit.  Stock,  crops  and 
tools,  only  $3,500.  List  of  other  bargains  FREE, 
ff.  C.  KERKENDALL,  Farm  Specialist,  Phillipsbnrg  (Harmony),  N.  J. 


rOH  SHE— 150  Acre  Poultry  &  Dairy  Farm.  All  level,  high 
r  productive  soil,  2  sets  of  good  buildings.  Most  beauti¬ 
ful  section  Eastern  Penna.  Poultry  profits  alonepay  for 
farm  in  *  years.  Price,  $75.00  per  acre.  Easy  terms.  Full 
particulars.  Write  owner.  WM.  SEIDEL,  Washingtonville,  Pi. 


Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Farms 

E.  L.  CRONK,  Real  Estate  RED  HOOK,  N.  V. 


ill  .l.J  Bnu  OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 
WaHtfiO  10  Dllj  O  WASCO  BAG  CO  ,  Rochester,  N  Y. 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  natnre  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARM  Superintendent — A  position  is  open  for 
a  working  superintendent  on  a  farm  not  far 
from  Troy,  N.  Y.  Owner  uses  the  farm  as  a 
Summer  residence.  The  position  requires  a  very 
intelligent,  high-grade  man  who  is  energetic  and 
who  takes  a  genuine  interest  in  his  work.  A 
good  knowledge  of  live  stock  is  desirable.  The 
owner  would  prefer  a  man  whose  wife  is  a  good 
cook,  and  who  would  like  such  a  position  for 
the  first  year  at  least.  This  is  an  exceptional 
position.  High  wages  will  be  paid  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  given  the  right  man  to  make  money 
and  to  have  a  pleasant,  permanent  home.  In 
replying,  please  give  full  details  of  your  experi¬ 
ence,  nationality,  age,  education,  etc.  Address 
ADVERTISER  4750,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchwortli  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Students  for  Training  School — The 
Chester  Hospital  School  for  Nurses,  accredited 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  offers  a  three-year 
course  in  nursing  to  single,  young  women,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  35  years.  Educational 
requirements,  one  year  high  school.  Student 
nurses’  uniforms  are  provided  on  admission. 
Text  books  at  cost.  Allowance  for  first  year 
$8  per  month,  second  year  $10  per  month,  third 
year  $12  per  month  with  full  maintenance.  The 
nurses’  home  grounds,  adjacent  to  hospital,  pro¬ 
vides  hygienic  quarters  for  60  nurses.  Graduate 
nurses  receive  from  $42  to  $48  per  week  with 
maintenance.  Applicants,  address  SUPT.,  Ches¬ 
ter  Hospital,  Chester,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman,  single  or 
married,  with  small  family.  ADVERTISER 
4578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  October  1  a  herdsman  for  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys;  the  farm  is  situated  in  east¬ 
ern  New  York;  he  must  understand  doing  A.  R. 
work  and  be  a  good  calf  man  and  not  afraid  to 
work;  state  wages  in  first  letter  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  ability.  ADVERTISER  4590,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  manager  for  large  apple  and 
peach  orchard,  capable  of  taking  entire 
charge;  must  have  best  of  references  as  to  abili¬ 
ty  and  integrity;  state  age,  experience  and  com¬ 
pensation  expected.  ADVERTISER  4597,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  middle-aged  man,  to  work  on  dairy 
farm;  board  himself,  room,  beat  and  milk  fur¬ 
nished.  WHITE  FARMS,  L.  S.  White,  Cairo, 

N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  working  for  small  family  in 
Westchester  County;  good  plain  cook,  reliable, 
neat  and  capable  woman;  home  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  state  age,  religion,  ability  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  4653,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  single  herdsman  for  one  of 
the  best  registered  Jersey  herds  in  the  East, 
150  head;  man  who  understands  feeding,  breed¬ 
ing  and  the  handling  of  men;  man  30  years  of 
age  or  older  preferred;  $100  per  month  with 
board  and  room  for  a  starter;  if  interested  write 
at  once  making  arrangements  to  visit  the  place 
and  look  over  the  proposition.  RAY  L.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Mgr.,  New  Centreville,  Pa. 


WANTED  at  once,  honest  and  reliable  single, 
middle-aged  man  with  general  farm  experi¬ 
ence;  2  cows,  2  horses,  chickens;  good  home, 
steady  job,  excellent  opportunity  for  sincere 
man.  p.  O.  BOX  1919,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED  at  once  healthy  girl  or  woman, 
trustworthy,  capable  person  interested  in  tak¬ 
ing  permanent  position  for  general  housework; 
modern  house,  lovely  country  place,  one  mile 
from  town,  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  4696, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  young  men,  one  good  dry-hand 
milker;  also  one  to  help  on  milk  route,  night 
delivery  and  milk;  state  experience  and  salary 
in  first  letter.  ORADELL  FARMS,  Oradell, 
N.  J. 


GOOD  Christian  woman,  cook,  general  house¬ 
work,  three  adults;  very  moderate  wages;  ad¬ 
dress,  with  references  and  wages  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4694,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  for  dairy  farm  near 
Plainfield,  N.  J. ;  no  small  children;  man  as 
herdsman;  wife  to  help  with  general  house¬ 
work;  5-room,  unfurnished  cottage  and  privi¬ 
leges;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  4704,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Energetic  young  man  for  large  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  plant  as  assistant;  capable  of 
dressing  chickens  for  high-class  customers;  must 
understand  feeding  and  selling  for  profit;  for 
Particulars  apply  ADVERTISER  4716,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted  as  caretakers,  year  round  posi¬ 
tion,  for  bachelor’s  place  in  Ulster  County, 
only  used  by  him  occasionally  in  Spring  and 
Fall;  farming  not  essential  although  plenty 
clear  ground  available;  also  good  water  supply, 
barn,  chicken  house,  etc. ;  wife  must  be  good 
plain  cook,  husband  able  to  do  simple  carpen¬ 
tering,  painting  and  repairs;  state  qualifications 
and  salary.  ADVERTISER  4715,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


WANTED — In  minister’s  home,  woman  or  girl 
to  assist  with  housework;  two  adults,  one 
child;  moderate  salary;  good  home.  MRS. 
JOHN  M.  PEARSON,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  all  round  handy  man;  must 
be  good  carpenter,  able  to  work  from  blue 
prints,  and  that  can  handle  help  when  needed; 
Would  like  a  man  who  can  do  plumbing  and 
electric  work,  cementing,  etc.;  steady  employ¬ 
ment  to  one  giving  results.  Apply  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4717,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  working,  no  servants  need  ap¬ 
ply;  wanted  October  1  to  cook  for  family  of 
five  and  three  other  help;  permanent  place,  re¬ 
fined  home,  considerate  treatment,  regular  time 
off;  salary  $90;  personal  interview  in  New 
York  necessary;  Long  Island,  20  miles  from 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  4722,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  and  teamster,  married, 
wanted  in  vicinity  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y. ;  in 
application  state  age,  number  in  family,  length 
and  kind  of  experience  in  each  position  and 
wages,  otherwise  application  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  4729,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CATTLEMAN,  experienced  in  the  care  of  cattle 
and  all  farm  work  wanted  in  vicinity  of 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. ;  in  application  state  age, 
whether  married  or  single,  length  and  kind  of 
experience  in  each  position  and  wages,  other¬ 
wise  application  will  not  be  considered.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4730,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  . 


A  NEAT,  clean,  willing,  intelligent  young  mar¬ 
ried  country  couple,  without  children  for  small 
suburban  home;  both  must  be  fond  of  dogs; 
man  to  care  for  kennels,  lawns,  few  trees,  ber¬ 
ries;  wife  to  do  housework  and  plain  cooking 
for  two  besides  themselves;  no  washing;  every 
convenience;  reasonable  pay;  furnished,  heated 
sitting  room,  chamber  and  bath;  don’t  answer 
if  you  cannot  fully  qualify  or  if  you  live  much 
more  than  100  miles  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  as  we 
wish  personal  interview  with  applicants  selected 
from  information  in  replies;  write  fully  regard¬ 
ing  yourselves  and  give  names  of  references; 
don’t  send  stamps,  photos  or  original  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4735,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MATURE  women  can  have  best  music  teachers 
in  school  near  New  York  City,  in  exchange 
for  chamber  work  and  waiting;  address,  with 
references.  ADVERTISER  4695,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


■WANTED— Steady,  industrious  couple;  man  ex¬ 
perienced  with  poultry  and  willing  to  assist 
in  dairy;  only  a  family  of  neat  habits  with  good 
reference  and  experience  with  farm  conditions 
need  apply;  salary  $90  a  month,  six-room  house, 
milk  and  garden  allowances.  ADVERTISER 
4752,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  farmer  and  wife  (Scandinavian  or  Ger¬ 
man)  wanted  for  Connecticut  apple  farm;  un¬ 
furnished  house  provided;  salary  $125;  write  at 
length,  giving  age,  experience  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  family.  ADVERTISER  4751,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  girl,  about  20  years,  for  general  house¬ 
work  and  cooking;  salary  to  start,  $50  per 
month.  Write  to  MRS.  E.  W.  SONNER,  9119 
Hollis  Court  Blvd.,  Queens  Village,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  single,  energetic,  experienced,  to  handle 
milk  route  for  high-class  trade;  must  furnish 
excellent  reference.  ADVERTISER  4744,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  hatcheryman  to  operate 
hatchery  supplying  quality  chicks;  must  be 
able  to  supervise  flocks,  supplying  eggs  and 
handle  poultry  supplies.  ADVERTISER  4754, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  working  or  mother’s  helper; 

no  servant  need  apply;  wanted  October  1  to 
keep  ground  floor  clean,  wait  on  table,  make 
salad,  answer  bells;  considerate  treatment,  re¬ 
fined  home,  permanent  place;  regular  time  off; 
Long  Island,  20  miles  from  New  York;  personal 
interview  in  New  York  necessary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4723,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  reliable  couple,  to  take  full 
charge  of  12-acre  poultry  farm.  South  Jersey; 
man  handy  with  tools;  must  understand  hatch¬ 
ing,  brooding,  feeding,  milk  cow,  drive  and  re¬ 
pair  car,  etc.;  trustworthy,  steady  and  willing; 
fair  wages  and  bonus;  improved  house,  good 
privileges;  position  permanent  for  right  man; 
reference  required.  ADVERTISER  4738,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM-HANDS,  good  teamsters,  steady  positions 
for  good  men,  live  with  private  families  and 
good  board;  state  in  first  letter  experience,  ref¬ 
erences  and  wages  wanted,  or  call  BLOSSOM 
HILL  FARMS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  teamster,  help  general  work,  pri¬ 
vate  farm,  Long  Island,  50  miles  from  New 
York;  living  quarters,  generous  privileges;  write 
wages,  nationality,  references.  ADVERTISER 
4743,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FIREPLACE  Doctor — All  smoky  fireplaces  can 
be  cured  of  that  disease  if  the  right  doctor  is 
called;  over  30  years’  experience,  my  work 
guarantees  itself.  JOHN  C.  ELFRING,  214-21 
35th  Ave.,  Bayside,  N.  Y.  Tel.  1898J. 


MARRIED  man  wants  steady  work  on  farm  or 
as  caretaker;  experienced  in  dairy  and  truck 
farming;  can  furnish  references.  Write,  Care 
of  MRS.  SMALLEY,  R.  F.  D.,  West  Cheshire, 
Conn, 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  wishes  position  com¬ 
mercial  or  private;  25  years’  experience,  un¬ 
derstand  thoroughly  hatching,  rearing  and  care 
of  layers;  also  well  acquainted  with  hatching 
and  rearing  of  wild  fowl.  R.  C.  HEMPEL,  Box 
104,  Trenton  Jet.,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Gardenership,  greenhouse,  estate, 
separate  or  combined  as  one  unit;  important 
proposition  only;  prominent  references  on  ef¬ 
ficiencies  and  integrity,  ADVERTISER  4644, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEEP  or  sheep,  cattle  and  hogs;  would  ac¬ 
cept  management  of  breeding  establishment, 
but  would  prefer  to  build  up  farm  and  live  stock 
Where  best  results  are  desired;  highest  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4643,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultrymau,  pheasants,  turkeys,  etc.; 

married;  wishes  position.  ADVERTISER  4656, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  man  and  wife  want  permanent  posi¬ 
tion,  both  neat  and  reliable;  one  year  in  the 
United  States;  man,  general  gardener;  wife 
will  assist  in  kitchen  and  housework.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4675,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  married  American  man, 
general  farm  work,  with  house  and  privileges; 
state  wages  paid;  honest  and  steady;  small 
family;  reference.  ADVERTISER  4699,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  23,  wishes  position  as  caretaker 
on  estate;  best  of  references  furnished.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4697,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  Wanted — Large  fruit  or  diversified 
farm  to  operate,  salary  or  share  basis,  38, 
American,  family,  college  and  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  commercial  and  private  management, 
developing,  building,  packing,  marketing;  only 
A-l  proposition  considered.  ADVERTISER  4705, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  poultry  farm  or  care¬ 
taker  of  gentleman’s  estate;  thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced  in  every  line  of  farm  work;  married, 
one  child.  ADVERTISER  4692,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager  or  caretaker  on  estate  wants 
position;  American,  34,  family;  life  experi¬ 
ence;  references;  understands  general  farming, 
modern  machinery.  LESLIE  WORDEN,  Spring 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


POSITION,  working  herdsman,  married,  experi¬ 
enced  producing  quality  milk,  calf  feeding; 
good  habits,  willing  to  work  and  give  results; 
wish  a  good  place;  references.  ADVERTISER 
4714,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  capable  poultryman,  desires 
all-year  position;  single.  ADVERTISER  4713, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  herdsman,  life  experience,  highly 
trained,  open  for  responsible  position;  single, 
33.  ADVERTISER  4712,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  or  caretaker  wishes  position;  10 
years’  poultry  experience;  married,  age  30. 
ADVERTISER  4711,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  23,  experienced  and  well  recom¬ 
mended,  desires  position  on  poultry  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4710,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  middle-aged  man,  56,  married. 
ADVERTISER  4708,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  Wanted— Poultryman,  single,  capa¬ 
ble  to  take  charge.  long  practical  experience 
all  branches.  ADVERTISER  4707,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  desires  better  opportunity  for 
advancement;  Pennsylvania  preferred;  12  years’ 
experience  in  landscape  work,  forestry,  farming, 
dairying,  poultry  raising,  truck  gardening  and 
construction  work;  married,  small  family; 
Protestant,  age  38.  ADVERTISER  4706,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  desires  position  as  mechanic 
and  handy  man;  chauffeur’s  license.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4703,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  37,  requires  position  as  working  com¬ 
panion;  good  practical  nurse;  farm  preferred; 
two  children,  boy  15,  girl  9.  ADVERTISER 
4702,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  assistant  to 
manager;  small  hotel  or  tea  room;  fully  ex¬ 
perienced;  reference  on  request;  desire  to  locate 
by  October  1.  Address  F,  Box  831,  Liberty, 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  would  like  position 
on  estate;  carpenter,  roofer,  painter  and  hang 
paper;  temperate.  F.  J.  SCHAEFER,  238  Liberty 
St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  single  American  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  milker  and  assistant  herdsman;  would 
prefer  room  to  myself.  ADVERTISER  4693, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  suc¬ 
cessful  poutryman  wants  working  management 
of  modern  commercial  plant;  will  consider  start¬ 
ing  new  one.  ADVERTISER  4718,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  middle-aged  man, 
wants  position  on  modern  plant  where  results 
count;  capable  taking  full  charge;  go  anywhere. 
ADVERTISER  4719,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  American,  married  man  and 
son,  wish  position  as  herdsman  or  dairyman; 
understand  the  feeding  of  calves,  also  milking 
machines;  A.  R.  work,  etc.;  strictly  temperate. 
ADVERTISER  4720,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REFINED  woman,  40,  seeks  position  of  trust, 
working  housekeeper,  care  of  elderly  people  or 
superintend  household  with  servants.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4721,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  farm-raised  boy,  17,  as 
assistant  poultryman  on  up-to-date  plant.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4724,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  29,  agricultural  school  graduate, 
7  years’  farming  experience,  1  year  managing 
fruit  farm;  capable  managing  general,  fruit  or 
vegetable  farm;  desires  connection;  now  em¬ 
ployed;  references.  ADVERTISER  4726,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  poultryman’s  assistant  wanted  by 
German,  31;  can  drive  car;  commercial  or 
private;  New  Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
4727,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

■ - - - - — - » — 

IV ANTE I)  by  a  married  man  a  position  as  care¬ 
taker;  good  cow  man,  chickens,  garden,  lawn; 
or  will  go  as  couple;  wife  good  cook;  please 
state  wages  in  first  letter;  best  of  references. 
J.  NOLAN,  Box  372,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted,  working  farm  manager  or 
herdsman;  married;  successful  calf  raiser; 
A.  R.  work;  now  employed.  ADVERTISER 
4731,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Protestant  lady  of  refinement,  from  very 
fine  families  on  both  sides,  not  of  the  servant 
type,  entire  charge  or  where  other  help  is  em¬ 
ployed,  country  only,  in  refined  and  American 
Protestant  adult  home;  10  years’  experience, 
finest  recommendations,  very  reliable  in  every 
respect;  salary  $60  per  month;  age  33;  why 
seeking  position,  husband  has  died;  no  encum¬ 
brance;  please  give  full  details  in  replying. 
ADVERTISER  4732,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  farmer,  single,  wants  permanent 
position.  ADVERTISER  4733,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  Wanted — Gardener,  farm  manager, 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  es¬ 
tate  work;  Danish,  married,  reference;  West¬ 
chester,  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  4746,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  Wanted — Handyman-caretaker,  es¬ 
tate;  experienced  saddle  horses,  poultry,  car¬ 
pentry;  refined,  temperate.  P.  O.  BOX  126, 
Greenville,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  Swedish-German,  38,  childless,  want 
to  care  for  boarding-house.  ADVERTISER 
4753,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  on  estate  or 
gentleman’s  Summer  home;  single,  elderly 
American;  handy  with  tools,  care  of  garden, 
flowers,  lawns  and  poultry;  references  as  to 
character  and  ability;  go  any  place,  Long  Is¬ 
land  preferred;  please  state  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4747,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  middle-aged,  Swedish,  experi¬ 
enced  all  around  man;  best  of  references;  open 
for  position  October  1.  ADVERTISER  4741, 
care  Rural  New* Yorker. 


CARETAKER  and  gardener,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  handy  with  tools,  A-l  poultry,  turkey 
and  pheasant  raiser;  open  for  position  October 
1.  ADVERTISER  4740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  single,  middle-aged,  experienced, 
all  work,  handy  reliable;  no  liquor  or  tobacco; 
4  years  in  last  place.  ADVERTISER  4664,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  high-class,  good  reference, 
over  20  years’  experience,  trustworthy,  skilled 
in  production  of  eggs,  baby  chicks,  broilers, 
show  fowls,  wants  to  take  full  charge  of  first- 
class  plant;  good  salary  or  profit-sharing;  also 
consider  buying  or  leasing.  ADVERTISER 
4749,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  woman  with  car,  part-time  work 
now  or  whole  time  later;  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land;  no  canvassing.  ADVERTISER  4736,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  age  40,  wishes  position; 

life  experience  with  herds,  also  farming,  A.  R. 
work  and  showing  handled  efficiently;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4739,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  Wanted — Man  past  middle  age  to 
do  the  lighter  work  on  country  place;  best  of 
references.  F.  A.  LEEMAN,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  Physics  Bldg.,  care  Coey,  New  York  City. 


COUPLE  desire  charge  of  dairy  and  poultry 
farm;  experienced;  good  butter-maker;  wife 
good  cook.  ADVERTISER  4755,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Man  experienced  farmer;  wife  plain 
cook  and  housekeeper;  willing  to  run  board¬ 
ing-house;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  4756, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Hundred-acre  Alfalfa-dairy  farm 
in  limestone  belt  of  Madison  County,  with  or 
without  stock.  BOX  686,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


ENJOY  Winter  in  Florida  sunshine,  Lynn  Ha¬ 
ven  on  beautiful  St.  Andrews  Bay,  small 
town;  friendly,  Christian  people;  furnished  cot¬ 
tages  $180  to  $350,  six  months’  season;  booklet, 
photos;  state  requirements.  EDWARD  MARSH, 
Madison,  Conn. 


WANTED — Large  dairy  farm,  stocked,  equipped 
at  rental,  or  would  take  important  superin¬ 
tendency;  references  on  efficiency  and  integrity. 
ADVERTISER  4461,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  206  acres;  purebred  Holstein  cattle, 
Lakenveider  hens,  Poland  China  hogs;  build¬ 
ings  rebuilt,  painted,  with  cement,  cork  brick, 
floors;  milking  machine,  separator,  farm  imple¬ 
ments;  team,  75  tons  hay.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cin- 
cinnatus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 8-room  modern  bungalow,  hardwood 
floors,  water,  bathroom  and  lavatory,  central 
heat,  acetylene  light;  nearest  neighbor  one-third 
mile  in  one  direction,  two  miles  in  any  other; 
hunting,  fishing;  all  out  of  doors  to  live  in. 
JAMES  P.  LONG,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 


acres;  2,500  ready  to  lay  pullets;  lights  wa¬ 
ter,  all  supplies  including  feed  and  crops;  es¬ 
timated  $2,000  worth  of  saw  timber  and  about 
$2,000  worth  of  firewood  now  ready  to  cut;  no 
infection  on  range;  gross  income  1927,  $11,500 
labor  income  $5,500;  auto  included;  2  miles  from 
station,  1  mile  stone  road;  price  $16,000,  half 
cash,  balance  on  terms  to  suit  purchaser.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4647,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  party  wants  to  rent  farm  on 

improved  road.  ADVERTISER  4654,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


vv  aim  — crocked,  equipped  dairy  or  sheep 

farm;  would  buy  on  one-half  of  income  or 
milk  checks;  experienced  farmer.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4660,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  or  chicken  farm  of  133  acres 
all  barns  in  good  condition,  13-room  brick 
house;  one  mile  from  Fiemington;  1  cow  1 
heifer,  2  horses,  600  laying  hens,  all  farming 
tools  with  tractor,  all  this  year’s  crops  includ¬ 
ed  in  this  price;  $15,000,  $6,250  mortgage,  bal¬ 
ance  cash.  ADVERTISER  4686,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Stock  farm,  350  acres,  large  area 
fenced  for  sheep;  good  buildings,  well  wa¬ 
tered,  excellent  pasture;  near  improved  roads- 
price  low.  ADVERTISER  4674,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  in  New  Jersey  near  best  mar¬ 
kets;  253  acres,  large  house  with  12  rooms 
and  sunparlor,  barn  for  40  cows,  silo,  garage, 
smokehouse,  metal  corn  crib,  tool  house  and 
workshop;  water,  electricity  in  house;  apple, 
pear  and  peach  orchard,  grapevines  and  aspara¬ 
gus;  all  farming  implements;  220  acres  tillable, 
balance  woodland;  easy  terms.  Apply  to  MR. 
OSCAR  FARNAM,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 5-25  acres,  with  brook  or  pond,  main 
road,  good  buildings;  state  particulars  and 
price.  ADVERTISER  4698,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  lease  my  farm  in  Southern  Con¬ 
necticut.  WARNER,  Rural,  Clinton,  Conn. 


XU  clCiC  x- -  --  —  J  M.XXV*  JL1UIL  mriu, 

equipped  to  raise  and  house  1,500  layers-  12 
acres  of  orchard,  10-room  house  and  large  barn 
aU  buildings  A-l;  half  mile  to  macadam  three 
miles  to  village;  price  $10,000  including  farm 
tools.  FLOYD  OGILSBIE,  Jordan,  NY 


LARGE  farm  and  boarding  house,  30  rooms  hot 
and  cold  water  in  all  bedrooms;  two  bath¬ 
rooms;  electric  lights;  fully  furnished,  excel¬ 
lent  barns  and  stables  for  15  cows,  horse  stable, 
2  chicken  coops,  milk  house,  silo,  ice  house’ 
granary;  100  acres  of  land,  25  acres  beautiful 
wood,  rest  tillable;  place  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated;  price  $11,000,  $4,000  cash.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4709,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10-aere  poultry  farm,  4- 
good  hunting;  price  $1,500  cash. 
MARTIN,  Upper  Black  Eddy,  Pa. 


room  house; 
JOHN  E. 


WANTED  to  buy  a  farm  of  about  150  acres, 
with  stock  and  tools;  farm  to  be  paid  for  by 
half  the  income  from  farm.  ADVERTISER 
4701,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  129  acres,  one  mile  from 
Sharon  Springs;  cows  and  implements;  write 
or  call  for  particulars.  NEWELL  BECKER 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 17  acres  good  truck  land,  14  miles 
from  Easton,  Pa.;  good  market,  half  mile 
from  cement  road;  price  $2,500.  ADVERTISER 
4700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SPLENDID  dairy  and  truck  farm  completely 
equipped,  fine  buildings,  water,  etc.;  $6,800 
complete,  terms  if  desired;  selling  on  account 
of  old  age.  CLARENCE  R.  STANDISH,  Greene, 
N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1212 
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AT  first  glance  they  seem  much  like  any  good-looking 
biscuits,  but  there  is  a  real  difference.  You’ll  notice 
it  with  the  first  taste — a  delicate,  unmistakably  richer 
flavor.  It’s  one  of  those  little  things  that  mystify  a  guest — 
and  give  you  a  reputation  for  wonderful  cooking.  It’s  worth 
having — that  little  bit  of  added  flavor  in  your  baked  foods 
that  makes  your  table  more  of  a  treat  to  your  family 
and  your  friends. 

It’s  so  easy  to  have  it,  too — simply  be  sure  you  use 
the  right  flour.  Pillsbury’s  Best,  like  most  good  flour, 
is  milled  and  tested  every  hour  to  make  baking  sure 
and  easy.  But  more  than  that,  Pillsbury’s  Best  is 
milled  and  tested  to  make  things  taste  better .  This 
additional  richness  in  flavor  is  important.  The  food 
editors  of  some  of  the  leading  women’s  magazines, 
who  have  made  a  life-long  study  of  baking,  say  that 


the  flour  you  use  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  flavor  of  the 
foods  you  bake. 

The  secret  of  flavor  is  in  the  wheat  fields— 

While  two  kernels  of  wheat  look  much  alike,  they  may  be 
vastly  different.  Some  types  of  wheat  possess  a  richness  of 
flavor  lacking  in  others.  The  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills 
Company,  working  with  the  facilities  of  the  largest 
flour  mill  in  the  world,  has  developed  its  own  method 
of  selecting  and  blending  these  richly  flavored 
wheats.  These  are  then  milled  to  a  standard  of 
dependability  which  has  been  famous  for  sixty 
years.  The  result  is  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour — your 
surest  protection  against  baking  failures,  and  your 
guarantee  of  finer  flavor  in  everything  you  bake 
k/'  |  cakes,  biscuits,  pastry,  bread! 


in  everything  you  bake~ 
cakes,  pastry,  biscuits,  bread 
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Forage  Poisoning  Danger  In  Fall 


URING  early  Fall  days  woodland 
pastures  may  become  speckled  with 
masses  of  the  small,  gleaming  white 
flowers  of  white  snakeroot,  one  of 
the  most  damaging  of  stock  poison¬ 
ing  plants  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  During  late  July  the  species 
has  attained  the  necessary  growth  to 
threaten  live  stock,  since  poisoning  from  this  weed 
is  a  quantity  proposition. 

Although  it  varies  in  poisoning  strength  according 
to  climate  and  soil,  in  general,  field  experience  and 
experimental  data  suggest  that  about  three  pounds 
is  usually  fatal  to  a  sheep,  while  three  or  four  times 
this  amount  may  cause  the  deadly  trembling  disease 
in  cattle  or  horses.  Of  course  if  the  animals  are  in 
milk  the  poison  is  given  off  by  this  means,  which  is 
poor  consolation,  since  the  dangerous  milk  may  af¬ 
fect  the  suckling  young  or  may  even  cause  the  fatal 
milk  sickness  disease  of  humans.  A  number  of  cases 
of  human  milk  sickness,  some  of  which  terminated 
in  death,  have  been  observed  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Illinois  during  recent  years,  and  the  chances  are 
that  many  cases  in  other  sections  liaA'e  been  unrecog¬ 
nized  under  the  general  diagnosis  of  “digestive  dis- 
tux-bance.”  The  outstanding  symptoms  of  human 
milk  sickness  or  snakeroot  poisoning  are  severe  con¬ 
stipation,  frequent  vomiting  of  a  greenish  fluid,  and 
the  odor  of  a  chemical  known  as  acetone  on  the 
breath,  an  odor  somewhat  resembling  _  sewer  gas. 
IIow  widespread  milk  sickness  really  is  is  unknown, 
since  not  until  recently  has  the  relation  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  to  white  snakeroot  poisoning  in  animals  been 
accepted  by  scientific  workers. 

White  snakeroot  ushers  in  a  long  list  of  stock 
poisoning  plants  that  are  most  dangerous  during  Fall 
and  Winter  days.  After  silage  filling,  for  exanxple, 
on  farms  infested  with  jirnson  weed,  trouble  from 
this  source  begins.  Dr.  C.  Dwight  Marsh,  a  well- 
known  government  authority  on  stock  poisoning 
plants,  informs  us  that  “the  numerous  cases  of  ac¬ 
cidental  and  malicious  poisoning  by  this  plant  (jim- 
son)  give  plenty  of  evidence  of  its  poisonous  pro¬ 
perties.”  On  a  Hendricks  Co.,  Ind.,  farm,  silage  con¬ 
taining  a  considerable  quantity  of  jirnson  was  fed 
to  live  stock,  and  all  the  animals  became  ill,  seven 
fatally  so.  After  the  feeding  of  the  silage  was 
stopped  no  further  trouble  was  experienced.  In  an¬ 
other  case  where  a  cow  was  staked  that  died  after 
eating  jimson-contaminated  silage,  over  a  pint  of 
jirnson  seeds  were  removed  from  the  highly  in¬ 
flamed  intestinal  tract,  and  the  evidence  furnished 
by  symptoms  and  circumstances  pointed  clearly  to 
jirnson  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  We  have  noted 
a  number  of  additional  cases  of  loss  of  cattle  and 
hogs  due  to  jirnson  poisoning  and  there  are  numerous 
instances  of  human  fatalities  on  record,  principally 
among  children,  attributed  to  eating  the  dangerous 
jirnson  apples. 

During  Fall  days  when  buckeye  nuts  begin  to 
drop,  careful  farmers  will  be  on  guard  against  trou¬ 
ble  when  animals  graze  in  woods  infested  with  this 
dangerous  tree.  Although  there  is  little  experimen¬ 
tal  work  on  the  subject,  Carey  of  the  Alabama  Sta¬ 
tion  proved  that  ground  buckeye  nuts  cast  in  water 
poisoned  the  fish,  and  he  induced  dullness,  sluggish¬ 
ness  and  staggers  in  a  pig  fed  on  buckeye  meal.  A 
number  of  veterinarians  report  live  stock  losses, 
principally  among  cattle,  as  a  result  of  eating  buck¬ 
eye  nuts.  Grazing  on  buckeye  sprouts  may  also  prove 
fatal  to  live  stock. 

A  strange  type  of  plant  poisoning  is  dxxe  to  feeding 
hay  containing  quantities  of  an  odd  little  species 
called  horsetail  or  scouring  rush,  a  plant  resembling 
a  miniature  Christmas  tree.  Horses,  and  to  a  less 
degree  sheep,  become  thin,  unthrifty  and  emaciated 
after  continual  feeding  on  this  diet,  contracting  a 
disease  known  as  equisetosis.  Annual  outbreaks  of 
this  trouble  have  occurred  in  Vermont  and  occasional 
cases  appear  elsewhere.  For  instance,  on  a  farm 
near  Bourbon,  Ind.,  hay  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  horsetail,  which  was  plentiful  in  low 
places  on  the  meadow,  was  fed  to  cattle  and  horses. 
No  effects  were  observed  in  the  cattle,  but  the  horses 
soon  developed  a  stiffened  gait.,  inco-ordination  of 
the  muscles  was  marked,  the  vision  became  faulty 
and  extreme  nervousness  was  apparent.  Two  of  the 
animals  died,  and  the  attending  veterinarian,  Dr. 
R.  Houser  of  Bourbon,  diagnosed  the  trouble  as 
equisetosis.  Other  cases  of  this  character  have  been 
noted  from  time  to  time. 

After  frost,  sorghum  poisoning  begins  to  appear, 
usually  as  a  result  of  allowing  live  stock  to  graze  on 
the  frozen  second  growth.  When  stunted  by  frost 
sorghum  develops  fatal  quantities  of  the  extremely 
dangerous  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  a  powerful 
poison  utilized  in  cities  for  the  destruction  of  stray 
cats  and  dogs.  The  usual  symptoms  of  sorghum 
poisoning  are  •  drowsiness,  staggers,  muscular  weak¬ 
ness,  excited  breathing,  extreme  nervousness  and 
death  from  paralysis  of  the  lungs.  Prussic  acid  is 
the  poisonous  principle  found  in  wild  cherry  sprouts 
and  wilted  cherry  foliage,  the  cause  of  many  myster¬ 
ious  deaths  among  grazing  animals. 

Another  cause  of  trouble  after  frost  is  the  eating 
of  acorns  in  quantity.  Although  experimental  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  subject  is  meager,  farmers  who  have  had 
experience  along  this  line  are  firm  in  the  belief  that 
acorns  in  quantity  not  only  result  in  a  markedly  de¬ 
creased  flow  of  milk  but  cause  serious  loss  of  condi¬ 
tion.  Thei-e  is  abundant  experimental  data  to  prove 
that  an  exclusive  diet  of  oak  leaves  is  fatal  to  live 
stock,  and  heavy  losses  of  this  character  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  West,  while  occasional  trouble  is  ex¬ 
perienced  on  scrub  oak  land  in  the  East. 

During  Fall  and  early  Winter  days  it  is  well  to 


WHITE  SMAKEBOOT 

GR0YY5  TYPICALLY  IN  WOODLAND  PASTURES 


Diagram  by  Which  While  Snakeroot  May  Be 
Recognized 


be  on  guard  against  pokeberries,  since  children 
sometimes  indulge  in  these  forbidden  fruits  with 
disastrous  results.  Not  long  ago  an  eight-year-old 
boy  died  at  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  after  a  meal  of  poke- 
berries. 

During  the  Winter  months  an  unsuspected  source 
of  live  stock  losses  is  the  feeding  of  Sweet  clover 
hay  in  quantity.  Due  to  clover  failures  and  the  high 
price  of  native  clover  seed,  Sweet  clover  has  rapidly 


Flowering  Head  of  White  Snakeroot,  the  Cause  of 
Fatal  Trembles  in  Sheep,  Cattle  and  Horses. 

forged  to  the  front  as  a  major  farm  crop.  Although 
primarily  a  soil-improving  and  pasture  plant,  many 
farmers  utilize  the  crop  for  hay  and  with  the  feeding 
of  Sweet  clover  hay  during  the  Winter  months  a 
new  and  baffling  disease  has  appeared  that  is  char¬ 
acterized  principally  by  the  loss  of  clotting  power  of 
the  blood.  The  first  sign  of  trouble  may  be  the  find¬ 
ing  of  blood  in  the  trough  due  to  severe  nose  bleed. 
The  animals,  principally  cattle  and  occasionally 
sheep,  may  then  develop  a  stiff,  jerky  gait,  followed 
shortly  by  the  appearance  of  numerous  swellings  in 


Street  Clover,  Excellent  for  Pasture  and  Soil  Im¬ 
provement  but  Dangerous  When  Fed  in  Quantity  as 

Hay 


all  parts  of  the  body  that  may  vary  from  the  size 
of  a  pea  (o  that  of  a  football.  These  strange  swell¬ 
ings  are  due  to  the  accumulation  of  blood  under  the 
hide.  Death  may  be  lingering  or  rapid,  and  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination  usually  reveals  masses  of  blood 
of  a  peculiar  dark,  port  wine-like  color  throughout 
the  body.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  victim 
died  as  a  result  of  internal  bleeding,  in  some  in¬ 
stances  few  symptoms  develop  previous  to  death  but 
signs  of  internal  bleeding  are  practically  always 
present  when  the  animals  are  examined  after  death 

If  not  fed  in  large  quantities  or  when  alternated 
as  feed  every  two  weeks,  Sweet  clover  hay  can  ap¬ 
parently  be  used  without  much  danger.  Certainly 
no  surgical  operations  such  as  castration  or  dehorn¬ 
ing  should  he  performed  on  animals  that  are  beiim 
fed  Sweet  clover  hay,  or  death  from  bleeding  is  very 
apt  to  result.  Although  a  valuable  crop  on  American 
farms  that  should  not  be  discouraged,  particularly 
for  pasture,  soil  improvement  and  to  hold  wash  land, 
Sweet  clover  utilized  as  hay  is  dangerous  unless 
properly  fed.  Some  investigators  believe  that  a  mold 
is  responsible  for  the  trouble,  but  there  is  evidence 
that  it  is  purely  a  quantity  proposition. 

Considerable  experience  with  stock  poisoning 
plants  prompts  the  suggestion  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  allow  domestic  animals  to  attempt  to  pick  up  a 
living  in  woodland  pastures  and  elsewhere  about  the 
farm  following  frost  when  there  is  little  grazing 
available,  a  rather  common  practice  in  some  sections. 
It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  live  stock  eat 
their  fill  of  acorns,  buckeye  nuts  and  other  dan¬ 
gerous  forage  when  they  have  little  resistance  to 
combat  the  ill  effects  of  so  poor  a  diet. 

ALBERT  A.  HANSEN. 

Purdue  University  Experiment  Station,  Ind. 


The  Question  of  Vitamins 

Will  you  print  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  complete  list  of  all 
the  foods  that  contain  vitamin  E,  also  known  as  X,  and 
also  the  foods  containing  vitamin  F,  and  the  per  cent 
of  the  vitamin  in  each  article,  so  that  I  can  tell  which 
is  the  best  source  of  the  vitamin,  and  which  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  best,  and  so  on.  Does  cooking  destroy  vitamins 
E  and  F?  How  long  can  they  be  cooked  without  de¬ 
stroying  them?  Also  give  a  list  of  all  the  foods  con¬ 
taining  iron,  iodine  aiyl  phosphorus,  etc.,  the  per  cent 
of  each  in  each  food.  j.  e.  h. 

YOU  ask  for  more  definite  and  complete  informa¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  certain  vitamins  than  nutri¬ 
tional  studies  have  yet  developed.  The  knowledge 
of  vitamins  has  not  yet  reached  a  stage  where  all 
foods  containing  them  and  percentages  of  content 
have  been  determined.  The  most  that  is  known  is 
that  there  are  certain  definite  food  substances  that 
possess  peculiar  power  in  the  diet  and  that,  without 
these,  certain  defects  in  animal  nutrition  become  ap¬ 
parent.  No  one  has  ever  isolated  a  vitamin  or  de¬ 
termined  what  its  structure  and  composition  are. 
No  one  has  ever  seen  one  and  been  aware  of  the 
fact.  Even  the  name  “vitamin”  is  a  manufactured 
one,  and  based  upon  a  misconception  of  earlier 
studies,  at  that.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  used  to 
classify  the  vitamins  are  used  for  convenience  and 
because  some  designation  had  to  be  found  for  some¬ 
thing  that  existed  and  had  to  have  a  name  if  it  was 
to  be  talked  about.  They  might  just  as  well  be  num¬ 
bered  or  given  names  of  investigators,  anything  to 
distinguish  one  from  another.  Vitamins  A,  B,  C  and 
D  are  the  earliest  discovered  and  best  known.  When 
you  get  down  the  alphabet  to  E  and  F  you  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  comparative  strangers  in  the  family  of 
vitamins.  There  is  no  certainty  that  those  already 
classified  under  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  dis¬ 
tinct  and  will  always  maintain  separate  identities. 
Further  studies  may  result  in  combining  two  or  more 
into  one  or  separating  one  into  two  or  more.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  substances  is  still  limited  and  present 
ideas  are  subject  to  change. 

Vitamin  E,  believed  now  to  be  essential  to  fertility 
in  animals,  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  the 
germ  of  the  wheat  kernel,  in  seeds  and  green  plant 
leaves,  in  beef  liver  and  egg  yolk,  also  in  milk  in 
Varying  amounts.  This  is  not  saying  that  it  does 
not  exist  in  maixy  other  food  sxxbstances,  or  even 
that  there  is  any  certainty  that  it  exists  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  entity  at  {ill.  Ilowevei',  there  is  something  in 
foods  that  is  needed  to  confer  fertility.  At  present, 
\ye  call  it  vitamin  E.  It  seems  to  be  affected  very 
little  by  heat.  Some  day,  food  chemists  may  he  able 
to  separate  it  from  everything  else  and  say,  “Here 
is  vitamin  E,”  at  present,  they  cannot.  Still  less  is 
known  of  vitamins  further  down  the  alphabet,  if 
any.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  of  comfort  to  know 
that  those  who  live  upon  our  ordinary  foods  in  rea¬ 
sonable  variety  need  not  worry  about  the  vitamins. 
They  are  thei'e  as  much  as  they  ever  were  and  will 
continue  to  perform  their  separate  functions.  It  is 
only  those  who  are  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
live  upon  restricted  diets  who  will  suffer  from  vita¬ 
min  lack.  But  a  very  small  amount  of  the  vitamins 
is  needed  for  health  and  there  is  no  i*eason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  consumption  of  lai’ge  quantities  of  foods 
containing  special  vitamins  will  confer  special  at¬ 
tributes  upon  those  eating  them.  If  one  eats  enough 
vitamin  A  in  his  ordinary  food  to  maintain  growth, 
he  will  not  grow  any  bigger  if  he  eats  more  and,  if 
a  child  avoids  rickets  by  consumption  of  enough 
vitamin  D  in  fresh  milk  or  other  food,  its  bones  will 
not  be  made  any  more  solid  by  the  eating  of  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  this  vitamin.  In  other  words,  enough  is 
enough. 

The  minerals,  iron,  iodine  and  phosphorus  are 
widely  distributed  in  foods,  I  am  unable  to  supply 
a  table  of  all  these,  with  proportions.  Mrs.  n. 
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Farming  in  France 

FRENCH  farmers  do  not  live  on  their  land  as 
American  farmers  do.  Instead  they  live  in  small 
villages  and  So  out  each  day  to  work  their  land.  The 
parcels  belonging  to  each  owner  are  often  scattered 
in  various  localities  in  different  directions,  and  at 
different  distances  from  the  villages  in  which  a  vast 
majority  of  the  farmers  live.  The  excessive  division 
into  small  parcels  of  the  lands  of  France  extends 
even  to  the  very  small  holdings,  so  that  a  holding  of 
2  5  acres  may  be  scattered  in  two  or  more  localities. 
Only  on  the  larger  holdings  is  it  possible  to  find 
fields  that  are  comparable  with  those  in  the  United 

Farm  families  cling  tenaciously  to  their  posses¬ 
sions 


to  their 

of  land.  The  characteristics  of  each  tiny  field 
are  known  and  family  traditions  have  been  built  up 
as  to  methods  of  tilling  and  caring  for  these  bits,  of 
property.  As  regards  the  lands  of  France,  habits, 
customs  and  practices  change  much  more  slowly 
than  in  our  own  country.  In  the  United  States  there 
is  a  saying  that  “every  farm  is  for  sale.”  In  France 
could  be  said  with  an  equal  degree  of  accuracy 
tendency  that  “no  farm,  is  for 


lot  of  time 


it 

as  representing 
sale.” 

The  French  farmer  appears  to  waste  a 
traveling  from  his  home  to  his  scattered  fields.  Hut 
time  is  of  little  concern  to  the  French 
farmer.  He  never  seems  to  be  in  a 
hurry,  yet  his  work  is  well  done.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  busy  season  these  farmers 
spend  most  of  the  time  between  day¬ 
light  and  dark  in  their  fields.  The 
women  and  children  work,  too.  It  is 
a  very  common  sight  to  see  women  or 
children  tending  a  flock  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals  at  pasture.  The  farm  animals 
which  the  French  farmer  drives  to  pas¬ 
ture  each  day  often  consist  of  a  don¬ 
key,  two  white  cows,  a  couple  of  mills 
goats  and  a  few  geese. 

Little  of  the  farm  land  is  fenced,  and 
the  result  is  that  farm  animals  at  pas¬ 
ture  have  to  be  watched  by  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  see  able-bodied  men  watching 
such  small  flocks  at  grazing. 

These  small,  scattering  holdings,  well 
tilled,  allow  the  farmers’  .  families 
modest  but  comfortable  livings,  but 
yield  only  small  marketable  surpluses. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  field  crops 
produced  are  consumed  on  such  farms. 

A  self-sufficient  home  is  of  first  im¬ 
portance  to  the  French  farmer.  Mar¬ 
ketable  surpluses  are  incidental  and 
relatively  small  in  amount,  consisting 
of  a  few  bushels  of  grain  or  a  few  head 
of  stock,  or  a  small  amount  of  butter 
or  eggs  sold  in  neighboring  towns  ou 
market  days.  The  French  farmer  is 
attached  to  the  soil  he  cultivates,  and 
to  the  individual  animals  that  have 
grown  up  under  his  care.  He  is  con¬ 
servative  in  his  methods,  and  follows 
the  practices  of  local  farming  tradi¬ 
tions  in  field  culture,  breeding,  and 
feeding  that  have  been  developed  to 
meet  the  local  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  and  crops  prevailing  in  the 
region  in  which  he  lives.  Agricultural 
traditions  and  practices  are  of  ancient 
and  varied  origins’  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  number  of  breeds  of 
cattle  are  varied  and  numerous.  There 
are  182  distinct  breeds  of  cattle  found 
upon  French  farms,  or,  on  the  average, 
more  than  two  breeds  per  county. 

Of  the  breeds  which  give  the  best 
returns  in  meat  the  Charolaise,  the 
large  white  animal  of  Central  France, 
generally  brings  the  best  prices  on  the  market.  Some 
of  these  animals  are  used  for  work  in  the  sugar-beet 
fields  during  the  Summer  and  finished  off  on  the 
pulp  in  the  Fall.  French  agriculture  depends  very 
largely  upon  cattle  for  draft  animals  and  often, 
where  the  farm  can  supply  only  one  cow  for  farm 
work,  the  donkey  and  the  cow  are  harnessed  to¬ 
gether  for  the  work  of  plowing  and  harrowing. 

In  addition  to  the  farm  animals  mentioned  above, 
mules,  sheep,  ducks  and  hens  are  rather  common 
throughout  France,  and  there  are  horses  and  swine 
in  some  sections. 

To  the  French  farmer  the  horse  is  an  inefficient 
animal.  As  a  source  of  supply  of  power  on  the  farm 
land  it  has  none  of  the  advantages  of  the  cow.  The 
cow  can  not  only  supply  power  but  can  also  furnish 
milk,  cheese,  butter,  beef  and  veal  for  the  farm  fam¬ 
ily.  Coats  are  common  in  France  for  much  the  same 
reason.  Goats  are  useful  for  mohair,  meat  and  milk. 
Goat  milk  cheese  is  a  common  food  on  the  table  of 
tl?e  French  farm  families. 

The  principal  crops  grown  on  French  farms  are 
wheat,  oats,  garden  vegetables,  rye,  potatoes,  maslin, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  buckwheat, 
Hax,  turnips,  sugar  beets,  and  of  course,  hay  and 
pasture.  Corn  is  seldom  seen  on  French  farms. 
Grapes  are  grown  commonly  in  Central  and  Southern 
France  for  wine.  Here  vineyards  occupy  the  steep 
hillsides  that  are  too  steep  for  easy  cultivation. 

France  is  a  land  of  small  farms  well  tilled.  This 
fact  goes  a  long  way  toward  explaining  how  a  coun¬ 
try  one-fourteenth  the  size  of  the  United  States  is 
able  to  grow  food  to  supply  nearly  all  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  population  one-third  as  great. 

L.  H.  WOODWARD. 


to  make  ends  meet,  but  of  this  we  can  never  be  cer¬ 
tain.  That  is  one  thing  about  the  growing  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  this  county  that  I  have  never  liked.  There 
is  more  speculation  in  them  than  any  other  branch  of 
farming  that  I  know  of  in  the  East.  We  never  know 
when  we  plant  whether  we  are  to  be  prosperous 
landholders  or  struggling  farmers  facing  a  sheriff’s 
sale.  There  are  times  when  we  dig  the  crop  that 
prices  rule  below  cost  of  production  and  before 
Spring  they  will  be  selling  at  a  price  that  will 
return  a  handsome  profit  to  the  grower  or  holder. 
Then  just  the  reverse  will  be  true  in  other  years. 

I  would  never  make  a  gambler.  I  prefer  a  fair 
on  each  crop  and  a  steady  gain, 
the  gamble  on  weather  conditions 
has  to  contend  with.  Here  we 
have  a  very  short  growing  season  and  there  are 
many  things  that  if  we  would  grow  we  have  to  take 
unusual  chances.  If  corn  and  beans,  pumpkins  and 
squash  are  to  be  grown  successfully  one  must  use 
a  great  deal  of  judgment.  If  planted  too  early,  the 
late  Spring  frost  will  kill  them  and  if  too  late  the 
early  Fall  frost  will  ruin  them  before  they  mature, 
and  the  labor  involved  in  the  attempt  to  grow  them 
is  lost. 

While  the  season  has  been  a  short  one,  vegetation 
has  made  a  rapid  growth.  We  planted  beans  enough 


profit  each  year 
There  is  always 
that  the  farmer 


stalks  that  produced  one  good  ear  and  one  poor  ear. 
This  year  we  find  many  with  two  good  ears  nearly 
equal  in  size,  and  one  in  the  field  has  three  well- 
matured  ears,  though  one  is  not  quite  as  good  as  the 
others.  We  are  saving  this,  of  course,  and  we  went 
through  the  field  and  tied  a  red  string  to  each  stalk 
having  two  well-matured  ears,  thus  insuring  saving 
these  for  seed. 

We  made  the  mistake  of  planting  an  earlier  va¬ 
riety  of  corn  near  our  better  corn  a  few  years  ago. 
and  in  consequence  we  have  increased  the  earliness 
of  the  corn  but  injured  the  quality.  We  saved  two 
ears  of  the  original  corn,  so  that  we  have  not  lost 
the  seed.  If  lost  we  would  not  know  where  to  obtain 
it,  and  it  is  a  very  valuable  corn  for  northern  lati¬ 
tudes.  Another  Spring  we  expect  to  plant  one  ear 
of  this  far  enough  from  other  corn  to  make  sure  il 
is  not  cross-pollinated.  If  the  season  is  so  unfavor¬ 
able  that  we  are  not  able  to  mature  it  we  will  still 
have  one  ear  left  and  another  chance. 

While  there  may  be  little  if  any  profit  in  this 
year’s  farming  we  are  not  finding  any  fault.  All 
have  enjoyed  fair  health  here,  and  we  have  had  a 
happy  and  interesting  Summer.  We  have  had  more 
flowers  than  ever  before,  and  it  has  been  so  interest¬ 
ing  to  watch  them  develop  and  bloom.  They  have 
paid  us  for  our  labor  many  times  over.  We  are 
planning  to  have  more  of  them.  The 
grapevine  gives  promise  of  maturing 
its  crop  so  we  may  sit  down  and  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  our  own  vines,  if  not  fig 
tree. 

The  harvesting  of  the  great  potato 
crop  has  already  started  in  the  county 
and  the  next  month  or  six  weeks  will 
be  strenuous  days  for  all  both  indoors 
and  out.  The  Frost  King  has  already 
warned  us  what  we  may  expect  by 
touching  our  tender  vines  with  his  icy 
fingers,  and  they  are  dying  down.  Only 
a  few  weeks  more  and  we  will  be  in 
his  grasp,  the  leaves  gone  from  the 
trees,  and  our  Summer  birds  will  have 
left  us  for  their  Winter  Sojourn  in  the 
sunny  South.  Well,  we  shall  have  a 
little  more  time  to  read  those  books 
we  have  not  found  time  to  read  during 
the  busy  weeks  of  Summer. 

Maine.  o.  b.  griffin. 


Veal  Market  in  a  Small  City  in  Central  France 


The  Season’s  Work 

AT  THIS  writing  it  does  not  look  as  though  there 
was  to  be  any  profit  from  the  year’s  work  on 
the  farm,  and  that  we  should  have  to  figure  carefully 


Community  Buck  Pond  in  Center  of  Village  Square 

for  our  own  use  if  they  did  well,  for  baking  pur¬ 
poses,  for  baked  beans  and  brown  bread  is  the  regu¬ 
lar  Saturday  night  fare  throughout  the  year  except¬ 
ing  the  hottest  weather.  Fortune  favored  us,  and  we 
have  a  bountiful  supply  all  in  the  stack,  where  we 
will  not  have  to  worry  about  killing  frosts  ruining 
them. 

Corn  was  planted  about  ten  days  earlier  than 
usual,  as  the  soil  was  in  ideal  condition  at  that  time. 
We  planted  one-lialf  acre  which  is  a  large  piece  of 
corn  in  this  county  where  the  potato  is  king.  In  this 
we  were  favored,  too,  and  we  have  an  abundance 
of  green  corn  for  table  use.  We  cannot  successfully 
grow  sweet  corn  except  in  favored  localities,  so  here 
at  Fair  Hope  Farm  we  do  not  try  to  any  more, 
but  have  a  yellow  corn  that  is  much  more  hardy  and 
is  of  fine  quality.  When  it  is  just  past  the  boiling- 
stage,  or  rather  steaming  with  us,  as  it  is  better 
this  way,  then  we  enjoy  roast  corn  to  our  heart’s 
content.  I  find  there  are  many  people  who  have 
never  eaten  roast  corn.  Well,  they  have  missed  a 
great  deal.  The  recipe  is  simple.  Prepare  a  bed  of 
coals,  if  wood  is  used  hard  wood  is  better  for  this 
purpose,  and  use  any  method  that  will  permit,  turn 
the  ears  so  that  they  may  be  roasted  evenly  all 
over  until  well  browned,  then  butter  and  eat  until 
you  are  afraid  to  eat  more.  It  is  easy  to  eat  too 
much  for  the  good  of  one’s  stomach. 

Usually  we  have  no  trouble  to  sell  all  the  green 
corn  we  could  grow,  but  this  year  they  have  been 
bringing  in  sweet  corn  from  further  south  and  if 
does  not  look  as  though  we  would  sell  more  than 
one-half  what  we  have  before  it  is  too  hard.  While 
we  would  have  preferred  to  sell  it,  if  we  do  not  we 
will  have  plenty  of  extra  good  seed  corn  and  will 
be  able  to  have  lots  of  hulled  corn  and  good  rich 
milk  for  many  an  evening’s  meal  this  Winter.  When 
I  began  growing  the  variety  we  have  at  present 
there  was  rarely  a  stalk  that  matured  more  than  one 
ear  of  corn.  We  began  selecting  ears  from  stalks 
that  attempted  to  produce  two  ears.  We  soon  had 


Pruning  Raspberries 

NOW  that  the  harvest  of  raspber¬ 
ries  (red  and  black)  is  over,  the 
proper  time  is  here  to  remove  the  old 
canes,  the  ones  which  fruited  this  sea¬ 
son.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible  after  fruiting  is  over,  so  as  to 
allow  all  the  sap  and  food  which  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  alive  to  go  into 
the  young  canes  that  came  up  from 
the  base  of  the  plant  this  Spring. 
These  old  fruiting  canes  will  die  any¬ 
way  before  many  weeks,  so  why  leave 
them  to  “sap”  the  plant?  They  also 
harbor  diseases  and  insects  and  if  they 
are  cut  out,  taken  from  the  field  and 
burned,  it  will  help  that  much  toward 
having  healthy  canes  for  next  year’s 
crop. 

Berry  pruners  of  any  kind  can  be 
used  in  cutting  out  these  old  canes, 
just  so  they  are  cut  off  close  to  the 
stump  of  the  plant.  In  commercial 
fields,  where  there  are  a  great  many 
old  canes  to  remove,  it  becomes  quite  a 
back-breaking  job  to  do  all  the  cutting 
with  common  hand  pruners.  and  it  also 
becomes  quite  a  “prickery”.  job,  unless 
leather  gloves  are  used.  To  escape 
the  back-breaking  and  pricking  busi¬ 
ness,  some  wise  farmer  devised  a  combined  pruner 
and  “pincher”  whereby  he  could  cut  off  the  canes 
and  at  the  same  time  pinch  onto  them,  pull  them  out 
of  the  row  and  place  them  in  piles  so  they  could  be 
easily  handled  with  a  common  pitchfork. 

This  combined  affair  is  made  by  making  a  pair  of 
“pinchers”  similar  to  those  used  by  blacksmith, 
forge  tongs  for  instance.  On  the  under  side  of  one 
of  the  jaws  of  the  “pinchers”  is  riveted  a  sharp  blade 
made  from  a  file  or  something  similar,  and  should 
be  attached  so  as  to  shear  past  the  other  jaw  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  when  the  “pinchers”  are 
closed.  The  handles  should  be  made  so  they  could 
be  driven  into  a  three-foot  wooden  handle  of  some 
kind,  which  would  enable  the  farmer  to  use  the  im¬ 
plement  without  stooping  over.  He  can  stand  up¬ 
right  and  catch  hold  of  a  raspberry  cane  at  the  base 
with  the  “pinchers”  and,  as  the  sharp  blade  cuts  the 
cane  off,  the  jaws  of  the  pincers  hold  fast  to  it  just 
above  the  cut  and  the  canes  can  be  removed 

Throw  the  old  canes  in  piles  between  the  rows, 
throwing  the  canes  from  the  two  rows  into  one  row 
of  piles  and.  before  the  leaves  have  time  to  dry  up 
so  they  will  drop  off  and  remain  in  the  field,  remove 
the  canes  to  some  convenient  spot  and  burn.  It  is 
best  to  burn  them  before  they  dry  much  to  catch  the 
insects  and  diseases.  b.  w.  keitii. 


Top-heavy  Raspberries 

THIS  Summer  I  followed  my  usual  custom  of  nip¬ 
ping  back  the  tops  of  the  canes  of  new  growth 
on  Cutlibert  raspberries  when  they  had  reached 
about  four  feet  in  height.  But  due  I  think  to  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  I  gave  them  in  Spring  they  have  shot  up  to 
six  or  seven  feet  tall  with  great  sprays  of  branches. 
These  are  so  high  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  stand 
alone  next  year  and  if  I  cut  them  back  again  will 
not  have  strength  to  throw  out  new  side  branches. 
Can  anyone  who  has  had  experienced  in  such  a  case 
give  me  their  advice.  l.  w.  s. 

Warren  Co.,  Pa. 
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oA  Special  Offer  from 

Sterling 

and  YOUR  STERLING  DEALER 


good  only  from  Oct.  1st  to  13th 


$15  for  your  old  heater — and  a 


special  price  of  *99  for  a  new 


We  said  to  our  dealers:  "If  you  will 
take  20%  off  your  profit  and  give  it  to 
your  customers  as  a  special  offer  during 
the  two  weeks  from  September  24th  to 
October  6th — we’ll  make  a  reduction  to 
you  that  will  increase  that  offer  and  put 
Cheery  Glow  Heaters  at  so  low  a  price 
no  one  can  afford  to  refuse  them.” 

Here’s  the  net  result:  Cheery  Glow  at 
£99.  Allowance  on  your  old  heater — 
£15.  Or  an  actual  cost  to  you  of  only 
£84.  You  never  had  this  chance  before 
—and  we  doubt  if  you  ever  will  again. 

For,  at  £99,  the  Cheery  Glow  is  priced 
far  less  than  any  other  heater  of  equal 
capacity.  And  in  both  construction  and 
performance  it  lives  up,  in  every  way,  to 
Sterling  reputation. 

Don’t  pass  up  this  chance  to  solve 
your  heating  problem  with  a  heater  that 
adds  beauty  to  the  room,  comfort  to  the 
home,  health  to  the  family  by  its  circu¬ 
lation  of  air,  and  economy  to  your 
pocket-book  by  this  truly  unusual  offer. 
Step  into  your  dealer’s  and  look  over  the 
Cheery  Glow — and  remember,  regardless 
of  condition,  for  these  two  weeks,  he’ll 
allow  you  £15  on  that  old  heater. 

We  can’t  tell  you  all  of  the  Cheery 
Glow’s  unusual  merits.  Go  and  see  them 
yourself.  But  here  are  the  points  you 
want  to  check,  points  where  it  surpasses 
other  heaters:  (1)  Beauty  of  design,  (2) 
Heating  capacity  greater  than  many  heat¬ 
ers  half  again  as  large,  (3)  Humidifier 
that  keeps  the  air  healthy,  (4)  Anti-Carbon 
Slotted  Firepotthat  uses  all  the  fuel,  (5)  Gas¬ 
proof,  dustproof  combustion  chamber,  (6) 
Dampers  and  Checks  that  fit,  (7)  Long-Life 
Grates — and  many  other  features  your  dealer 
will  explain. 


CHEERY  GLOW 


Remember:  —  For  these  two  weeks  only 
the  Cheery  Glow’s  net  cost  to  you  is  only 
£84“ though  it  would  be  a  real  buy  at  £99. 


The  famous 
Model  R  "Has 
No  Equal,” 
Coal  or  Wood 
Range.  Known 
for  three  gen¬ 
erations  as  the 
range  that 
bakes  a  barrel 
of  flour  with  a 
hod  of  coal. 


The  Scientific 
Sterling,  the 
only  successful 
single  -  oven, 
combination 
coal  and  gas 
range.  Burns 
coal,  wood, 
coke  or  gas— 
either  city  gas 
or  Pyrofax. 


Sterling  Fur¬ 
naces  are  built 
for  a  lifetime. 
They  save 
their  cost  in 
fuel  -  savings. 
Ask  your 
dealer  about  a 
"guaranteed” 
furnace  job. 


GENUINE  REPAIRS:  To  insure  Sterling  satisfaction ,  be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine  Sterling  factory  parts  if  you  ever  need  repairs. 

Imitations  never  fit  properly  and  cannot  give  satisfaction. 


STERLING  RANGE  &  FURNACE  CORPORATION:  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Please  send  me  free  booklet  on: 

Coal  range  H,  Combination  range  to  use  Pyrofax  gas  □,  Gas  range 
to  use  Pyrofax  □,  Furnace  □,  Nearest  dealer  Cl. 

Name — . .  Address _ .. _ _ _ 


Wire  Mesh  Fruit  Tree  Guards 

Superior  Brand  Galvanized  Wire  Guards  will 
protect  your  fruit  trees  against  damage  from 
rabbits,  mice  and  other  rodents.  Complete 
protection  costs  but  a  few  cents  a  tree. 

Let  ns  know  your  requirements  and  we  will 
ship  direct  from  factory.  Folder  B  on  request. 
G.  F.  WRIGHT  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
Worcester,  Mass, 


BEAUTIFUL  HARUr  FLOWERS,  Great  SI  00  Values— 40  Darwin  Tulips  or  75 
small  ones;  15  Iris,  mixed  or  10  named  varieties;  3  Peonies,  pink,  white, 
new  red.  Karl  Rosefield;  6  Coreopsis;  5  Delphinium;  5  Hydrangea;  4  Ma¬ 
donna  Lilies;  6  Regal;  4  Henryi  Lilies.  V.  ST0NER0AD,  Yeagerlown,  Pa. 


MDWI1V  TUI  IPS  Large  imported  Dutch  bulbs, 
imnvtlll  UJLllj  Ver-'  best  named  varieties, 
45c  per  dozen.  P  IT.  WHITE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

that  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

CHICOPEE  CORN  HUSKER  CO.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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Special  Offer 

Powerful,  economical  —  from  wood  saw  b 
churn,  makes  car  easy  to  crank.  Fits  an; 
model;  no  holes  to  drill;  attach  in  few  minutes 
does  not  affect  steering.  Will  not  overheat 
FftFF  Send  name  today  for  free  literatur 
“  "  *-  ■-  on  this  latest,  guaranteed  i  mprove 
power.  Try  i  1 15  days  on  your  Ford  at  our  risk 
E-Z  POWER  MFG.  CO.,  8o»  Z7s,  Rtchlson,  Kansa 


Genuine  SWASEY  Beanpots  &  Covers  qL8rt°?zts. 

Delivered,  parcel  post,  $1  00  each.  Apnroved  by  Good- 
Housekeeping  Institute.  E.  SWASEY  &  00.,  Portluud,  Maine 

1 1 1  m  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ii  m  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  m  i  i  ii  1 1 1  m  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  iTiT 

\  American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Once  Used 

Good,  clean  peach  or  tomato 
carriers,  complete  with  six  1-qt. 
tills,  divider  and  lid.  Bushel 
ctave  baskets,  hampers,  onion 
mates,  egg  cases,  barrels.  411 
kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
packages. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU. 


THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO..  Inc. 
Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RflYWAOn  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as 
y V  V-JV-r mJ  ornamental.  Well  rooted  plants, 

•  1.ZO  dozen,  delivered,  FUR  TANNERY,  Mineral,  Va. 


Fruit  Variety  Questions 

I  should  like  your  opinion  as  to  the 
best  commercial  plum  variety.  I  wish 
to  plant  a  few  trees,  preferably  of  the 
Japanese  varieties,  as  there  is  some 
demand  here  for  plums  at  roadside 
markets.  I  am  also  interested  in  the 
Hansen  hybrid  plums  and  the  Minne¬ 
sota  hybrids.  What  do  you  think  of 
them  for  planting  here?  I  propose  to 
s el  out  quite  a  few  raspberry  plants 
next  Spring.  I  see  a  Victory  raspberry, 
which  is  not  offered  elsewhere,  and 
which  is  claimed  *o  be  a  large  and  tine 
commercial  variety.  I  should  like  to 
plant  some  of  it  and  also  the  Latham. 
Do  you  think  rlie  Alfred  or  Coreless 
blackberry  superior  to  the  Eldorado? 

Northboro,  Mass.  c.  j. 

Pick  your  plum  varieties  from  Bur¬ 
bank,  Abundance,  and  Santa  Rosa. 
Either  one  will  give  you  attractive 
fruit  of  good  quality,  borne  abundantly. 
The  hybrid  plums  from  the  Northwest 
are  interesting  novelties,  and  especially 

valuable  in  Hie  colder  sections  of  the 

• 

country.  Where  bigger  and  better  kinds 
can  be  grown,  as  is  the  case  in  your 
situation,  it  is  questionable  whether 
you  should  lie  interested  in  them.  The 
Victory  raspberry  is  practically  identi¬ 
cal  with  Cuthbert.  You  can  do  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  plant  Latham  and  a  variety 
of  Cuthbert  type,  such  as  either  Cuth¬ 
bert  or  Victory.  The  Eldorado  is  one 
of  the  better  blackberry  varieties.  You 
will  do  well  to  consider  it  first. 

IT.  B.  T. 


Storing  Canna  and  Cala- 
dium  Roots 

How  should  I  store  Canna  and  Cala- 
diuru  roots  over  Winter?  o.  B.  L. 

Canna  roots  may  be  stored  in  a  cool 
place  free  from  frost.  The  conditions 
that  will  be  favorable  for  potato  storage 
will  suit  them.  Dig  and  let  them  dry  in 
the  air  before  storage.  If  the  roots  do 
not  hold  much  earth,  throw  a  thin  cover¬ 
ing  of  sand  or  light  soil  over  them.  This 
is  especially  desirable  for  the  choice  im¬ 
proved  varieties.  They  are  dug  after  the 
tops  have  dried  a  few  days,  following  a 
light  frost,  but  should  not  be  left  in  the 
ground  until  it  freezes. 

The  Caladium  used  for  bedding,  prop¬ 
erly  Colocasia,  rests  during  the  Winter, 
and  should  be  stored  in  a  dry  place,  free 
from  frost.  In  the  trade  it  is  often  stored 
under  greenhouse  benches.  A  dry  cellar, 
rather  warmer  than  for  potato  storage, 
is  suitable,  or  a  store-room  where  tem¬ 
perature  remains  above  freezing. 


All  persons  having  shipped  farm  pro¬ 
duce  on  consignment  and  having  claims 
against  Walter  A.  Dorsett,  doing  business 
as  a  commission  merchant,  189  Reade  St., 
New  York  City,  should  file  a  verified 
statement  of  their  claim  with  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Farms  and  Markets,  122 
State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Vcs!  Kelly  trees  are  that  kind.  Why? 
Because  they  are  propagated  on  whole 
root,  imported  seedlings  instead  of  piece 
roots,  and  are  planted  on  upland  ground 
for  better  air  drainage.  'This  means  most 
profitable  crops  for  you. 

And  you  get  the  right  fruit  because  both 
we  and  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  certify  the  Kelly  tree  to  ho 
“True- to- Name.” 

IVrlte  tor  the  big  Kelly  Catalog 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries.  157  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.T. 
Established  IS 80 

KELLYS' 


•\ 


True  to  NameFVult  Trees 
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GOLDEN  RULE  and  PLANTSS 


We  offer  you  unexcelled 
guaranteed  true  to  name 
Apple,  Peach  ,  Pear 
Plum  and  Cherry  Trees. 
Thousands  of  select 
Grape  Vines,  Raspberry 
and  Blackberry  Plants. 
Our  line  of  Shade  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Roses  and 
Bhrubbery  is  most  com¬ 
plete  in  variety  and 
quality  Fail  is  an  ideal 
time  for  planting  nil 
Hardy  Tries,  Vines  and 
Plants.  Get  our  Plantei  s’ 
Guide,  Catalog  and  Price  List, 
your  copy  is  free  to  you.  Write 
for  it  today.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  to  every  customer  or  their  money  back. 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


TREES! 

Foi*  Fall  Pla 


Plant  evergreens,  fruit  trees,  shrubs, 
bulbs,  this  Fall — enjoy  them  next  year. 
Buy  direct  from  grower,  get  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  healthy,  true-to  -name  stock,  and 
save  money.  Catalog  now  ready.  Write 
for  your  copy  today. 

tree  delivery  to  your  door — see  catalog. 
Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 
16  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Y  Send  /or*  FREE  Caialo 


Flower  and  Berry  Plants 

for  September  and  October  Planting 

235  varieties  of  Hollyhocks,  Columbines,  Delphiniums, 
Oriental  Poppies,  bleeding  Hearts,  irises,  Anemones  and 
other  Perennial  Flower  Plants  that  live  outdoors  during 
winter  and  will  bloom  next  summer  and  every  summer 
for  many  years.  Also  Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Asparagus, 
Grape  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


■  Q,T  This  small  notice  of  the  most  wonderfu. 
-.  Vf  O  I  Iris  bargain  in  the  world  is  not  lost  if 
you  see  it.  Think  of  it  ;  20  different  varieties  of 

gorgeous  flowered  Irises,  labeled  and  postpaid  for  only 
•  1.  Six  orders  for  only  55.  Very  Special:  1  Am- 
bassadeur;  1  .Mother  of  Pearl  and  1  Gov.  Hughes  for 
only  51.  Six  onlers  for  only  5s.  Mixed  Irises  only 
53.50  per  100,  postpaid.  Tell  your  neighbors.  Iri6es 
beautify  the  Garden  when  it  is  Imre  of  other  color, 
Iris  s  will  grow  in  all  soils  anywhere.  Orders  filled  now. 
Circular  free.  A.  B  .  KATKAMIER,  MACEOON,  N.  V 


"NORTHERN  GROWN  PERENNIALS” 

Try  our  Northern  Grown  Perennials,  they  are  always 
strong  in  vitality  and  fall  of  PEP.  Nearly  200  varieties 
to  select  from.  Free  catalogues  on  Strawrtowers  and 
Perennials  will  he  mailed  upon  request. 

CHLQUAMEG0N  FLOWER  GARDENS.  V.  £.  Brnbiker,  Mgr.,  Washburn, Wis. 


Very  Large  Asparagus  Roots 

Five  years  old.  Washington.  Will  bear  good  crop  next 
summer.  51 .80  per  dozen;  31  o. 90  pi r  100.  Postpaid. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


DARWIN  TULIPS 

■  Our  selection  of  ten  varieties  of  imported  Darwius  in  a 
|  mixture  will  be  sent  lo  you  for  52.50  per  100;  50  for 
51.36.  Our  Fall  Price  List  feat'  ring  Gladiolus  at 
diggin  ■  time  prices  sent  upon  request. 

FIKT11CLIFF  GARDENS  -  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


GSrRAPE  VINES 

■i  year  No.  1—100  Niagara,  59.  100  Concord,  56.  Caeo, 
;  1  year  No.  1—20,  54.  100  Privet,  18  to  24  inches,  53.60. 
l'<0  Barberry,  10  to  16  inches,  91  O.  Delivered.  Barg- in 

1  B*<  f  ee.  BARNHART’S  NURSERY  -  Belleville,  Md. 

Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30tb  St.,  New  York  City 
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Sillimanite 

makes 

Champion 

^  better 

Spark  Pluq 


ChampionX—For  Mod* 
el  T  Fords — packed  in 
the  Red  Box— 60c. 
Champions— For  all 
other  cars,  including 
Model  A  Ford,  and 
trucks,  tractors  and 
Stationary  engines— 
75c 


]T  has  been  conclusively  dem- 
„  onstrated  in  countless  scien¬ 
tific  laboratory  tests — as  well  as  by 
an  ever-increasing  ratio  of  world 
preference — that  Champion  is  the 
better  spark  plug. 

This  is  due  in  very  great  measure 
to  the  Champion  sillimanite 
insulator. 

Sillimanite  is  a  rare  mineral  ex¬ 
clusive  to  Champion.  For  Cham¬ 
pion  owns  and  operates  the  only 
commercial  deposit  of  sillimanite 
known. 

Champion  sillimanite  has  made 
possible  refinements  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  design,  structure  and 
ultimate  performance,  impossible 
of  attainment  with  any  other  ce¬ 
ramic  material. 

Great  mechanical  strength,  ex? 
tremely  high  resistance  to  heat 
shock,  remarkable  heat  conduc¬ 
tivity,  and  a  perfect  insulator,  even 
at  extreme  temperatures  —  these 
exclusive  features  make  Cham¬ 
pion  Spark  Plugs  particularly 
adapted  to  high  compression  serv¬ 
ice.  Furthermore  this  remarkable 
insulator  is  practically  impervious 
to  carbon,  oily  deposits,  and  the 
chemical  action  of  today’s  efficient 
high-compression  fuels. 

This  is  why  sillimanite  makes 
Champion  the  better  spark  plug. 
You  can  buy  Champions  with 
every  assurance  of  better  and  more 
economical  car  operation,  as  do 
two-thirds  of  the  world’s  motorists. 

Champion 

SparlCPhigs 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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News  from  Eastern  Shore 
Maryland 

September  so  far  has  been  like  August, 
very  rainy,  no  heavy  downpours,  but  con¬ 
tinued  gentle  rains  day  after  day.  No 
heavy  winds  or  electrical  storms.  Adjoin¬ 
ing  counties  have  had  very  destructive 
storms,  laying  the  corn  and  tomatoes  flat 
and  seriously  injuring  the  later  crop.  The 
corn  crop  here,  on  the  Shore  is  fine  and 
there  is  plenty  of  moisture  to  mature  the 
crop.  Soy  beans  and  cow  peas  are  better 
than  I  have  ever  seen,  and  now  about 
ready  to  harvest.  It  seems  Soy  beans 
have  become  very  popular  here  on  the 
Shore.  Properly  handled  they  do  make 
fine  hay  and  at  the  same  time  improve 
the  soil  and  make  a  line  fallow  for  wheat, 
oats  or  rye. 

The  farmers  have  been  putting  in 
Crimson  clover  the  last  few  days.  It 
came  up  promptly.  There  is  always  a 
peck  or  more  of  wheat  seeded  with  it  and 
it  makes  the  finest  kind  of  hay.  As  soon 
as  it  is  cut,  the  last  of  next  May,  the 
stubble  is  plowed  and  put  in  corn  any 
time  in  June  and  it  always  yields  a  good 
crop. 

We  have  just  received  returns  from  our 
association  for  cucumbers  and  canta¬ 
loupes.  Cukes  started  off  well,  $1.48 
bushel  net  here,  but  in  a  few  days  they 
were  much  below  the  cost  of  production. 
There  was  an  immense  acreage  out  and 
the  supply  was  too  great.  Cantaloupes 
held  up  well  throughout  the  season,  net¬ 
ting  the  grower  4  to  4%  cents  a  melon. 
That  is  a  good  price  and  those  who  had 
a  good  yield  got  a  fair  profit.  It  is  a 
fascinating  crop  to  grow,  but  a  very  ex¬ 
pensive  one,  and  not  many  on  an  average 
say  of  five  years  make  any  money. 

Our  association,  known  as  the  Rock- 
awalkin  Produce  Growers’  Association, 
own  our  plant,  machinery  for  cleaning, 
grading,  etc.  Every  imperfect  melon, 
overripe,  too  green  or  under  size  is 
thrown  out.  We  have  found  it  pays  to 
ship  only  A  No.  1  melons,  and  those  buy¬ 
ing  our  melons,  “Just  Right”  cantaloupes, 
come  back  for  more.  We  have  made  a 
favorable  reputation  and  our  melons  are 
always  in  demand  and  at  highest  price. 
I  am  glad  to  say  it  is  one  farmers’  asso¬ 
ciation  on  a  paying  basis.  The  farmers 
do  the  work  themselves  at  nominal  wages, 
thereby  keeping  down  overhead  expenses, 
and  we  are  calling  in  a  good  per  cent  of 
our  stock  every  year.  We  so  far  handle 
cucumbers  and  cantaloupes.  I  am  trying 
to  get  our  board  of  directors  to  take  on 
sweet  potatoes.  I  believe  cleaned,  graded 
sweets,  put  in  small  packages,  would  bring 
good  trade,  for  nowhere  can  a  sweet  po¬ 
tato  be  grown  better  than  here  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  Maryland. 

The  crop  here  looks  very  promising. 
Some  are  being  taken  up  at  from  $1  to 
$1.25  a  bushel.  Those  who  know  how, 
and  have  the  type  of  soil,  make  from  300 
to  350  bushels  to  the  acre.  One  man 
not  far  from  me  made  over  400  bushels 
to  the  acre  last  year.  We,  here  on  “Bos- 
cobel”  farm  have  never  been  able  to  make 
such  yields,  though  we  have  ideal  land 
for  the  crop.  We  may  not  use  enough 
fertilizer  or  have  we  the  proper  amount  of 
vegetable  matter  in  our  lands'?  I  shall 
try  to  remedy  those  things  another  year. 
With  the  proper  soil  and  equipment 
(which  is  not  expensive),  it  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  truck  crop  we  can  grow  here. 

Before  very  long  I  would  like  to  write 
some  notes  on  the  success  of  my  farm 
garden.  What  1  would  like  to  say  would 
make  this  article  too  long.  One  thing 
I  will  mention  is  a  row  of  Bonnie  Best 
tomatoes  planted  on  the  west  side  of  my 
garden  very  near  the  5-ft.  wire  fence, 
where  were  Telephone  garden  peas.  There 
they  came  off  in  middle  June,  and  I 
planted  very  long-legged  tomato  plants, 
at  least  12  in.  long,  trenching  all  the 
riant  save  about  4  in.  showing  above 
ground.  Having  very  favorable  weather 
they  grew  rapidly.  When  about  knee 
high  I  tied  them  to  the  fence  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  tie  them  every  10  or  more  days. 
They  ai*e  now  at  this  date  of  writing, 
September  7,  over  6  ft.,  and  I  shall  have 
to  tie  them  once  or  twice  more.  We  have 
been  using  the  most  beautiful  and  per- 
fect  fruit  for  over  two  weeks. 

Wicomico  Co.,  Md.  i.  s.  winfkee. 


There  is  one  best  way  to  get  full  value  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  every  dollar  you  spend  for  tires. 

That  is  to  buy  from  the  Goodyear  Dealer  in  your 
own  home  town. 

He  sells  the  finest  and  most  popular  tires  in  the  world, 
at  a  range  of  prices  to  fit  every  pocket  book. 

He  recommends  the  right  size  and  type  of  tire  for  your 
particular  car — the  tire  that  will  give  you  the  most 
economical  service. 

When  you  buy  from  the  Goodyear  Dealer  he  mounts 
your  tire  on  the  rim  for  you,  fills  it  with  air,  and 
cares  for  it  thereafter  so  that  it  will  deliver  max¬ 
imum  results. 


Knotty  Strawberries 

My  Champion  everbearing  strawberries 
were  planted  last  September* — pot  plants. 
They  had  a  few  berries  on  this  Spring 
but  the  fruit  was  small  and  knotty,  no 
shape  to  them.  The  plants  grew  well, 
and  about  July  1  I  cleaned  all  the  run¬ 
ners  off,  getting  very  near  600  rooted 
runners  from  50  plants.  About  July 
20  the  old  plant  began  to  bloom,  and  now 
they  are  full  of  fruit  blooms.  But  the 
fruit  is  still  small  and.  knotty.  The 
plants  are  fine.  I  gave  them  two  doses 
of  sheep  manure  when  the  fruit  began  to 
set.  I  thought  the  heavy  rains  may  have 
washed  the  pollen  off  the  blossoms  and 
caused  them  to  go  as  they  are.  They 
are  planted  in  good  garden  soil. 

T.itchfield  Co.,  Conn.  G.  A.  E. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  doubtless  poor  pol¬ 
lination,  a  common  complaint  at  times 
with  strawberries,  even  of  perfect  flow¬ 
ering  vai’ieties  like  this  one. 


Mrs.  Smytiie:  “I’m  soliciting  for  a 
charity  organization.  What  do  you  do 
with  your  cast-off  clothing?”  Mr.  Smith: 
“I  hang  them  up  carefully  and  go  to  bed. 
Then  in  the  morning  I  put  them  on 
I  again.” — Pointer. 


The  tires  he  sells  and  the  service  with  which  he 
backs  up  the  sale  are  a  combination  you  need;  they 
save  you  money  every  mile  you  drive. 


Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you — whether  you  want 
the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Goodyear,  the 
most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  thoroughly 
dependable  but  lower-priced  Goodyear  Pathfinder 
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ENJOY  ANY  M DRACO 
30  Mi'S* 


Compare  if  with 
Costliest  Radios 


RETURN  EVERYTHING,  OUR 
EXPENSE,  UNLESS  DELIGHTED 


Powerful*  Hew 


FACTORY  PIRJICIE5 


SAVE  5011 

Choice  of  Cabinets 
AC  or  Battery  Sets 


Klchiy 
sifirnedgren- 
uine  wal¬ 
nut  console 
of  finest 
type. Elec¬ 
tro  -  dyna 
tnicormag 
netic  pow¬ 
er  epeaker 


Graceful  Spinet 
console,  genu¬ 
ine  walnut. 
Choice  of  speak¬ 
ers.  Also  comes 
in  Radio- Phono- 
firapb  Comb’o. 


A  L©-Boy  Con¬ 
sole  that  costs 
little.  Dynamic 
Power  Speaker. 


Popular  Inexpen- 
eive  combina¬ 
tion.  Set  on  table 
speaker. 


New  -  type  arm¬ 
chair  console  of 
Pennine  walnut— 
latest  speakers. 


Cathedral  Toned,  Super  Selective,  Long  Distance  Getters 

Battery  or  Electric  AC  Sets 


UltraS 


Electric 

AC-8 

$7150 


ENJOY  any  Miraco  30  days  in  your 
home.  Return  everything,  our  expense, 
unless  delighted  YOUR  VERDICT 
FINAL.  Send  for  latest  catalog  and 
Amazing  Special  Wholesale  Price  Offer. 

America’s  big,  old,  reliable  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  springs  its  9th  annual  sensation ! 

Latest  shielded  1-dial,  Super-powered, 
hum-free  Electric  AC  and  newest  battery 
sets  of  finest  construction  and  costliest 
features  at  astounding  low  factory  prices. 

Compare  with  radios  at  2  to  4  times  the  price — 
unlessyour  Miraco  proves  itself  the  MOST  SELEC¬ 
TIVE,  RICHEST,  CLEAREST  TONED  and 
MOST  POWERFUL  DISTANCE  GETTER.don’t 
buy!  Miracoshave  phonograph  pick-up  connection. 

Delighted  thousands  report  programs  from  Coast 
to  Coast,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  with  magnificent 
clear,  cathedral  tone.  3  year  guarantee  on  each  set. 

Choice  of  beautiful  consoles,  metal  or  wood  table 
cabinets,  latest  dynamic  power  speakers,  radio- 
phonograph  combinations. 

Insure  complete  satisfaction,  save  or  make  much 
money — deal  direct  with  a  big  old  maker  of  fine 
radios — 9th  successful  year.  Get  amazing  offer! 

MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N,  555-CS  Miraco  Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG,  AMAZING  SPECIAL  FACTORY  OFFER 
TESTIMONY  OF  NEARBY  USERS-A1!  the  proof  you  want— of  our 
honesty,  fairness,  size,  financial  integrity,  radio  experience  and  tho 
performance  of  our  sets— including  Amazing  Factory  Offer— sent  with 
catalog. 


Electric 

AC-9 

*8325 


Big 

Discounts 

and 

Exclusive  Ter¬ 
ritory  to  User- 
Agents  on  Bat¬ 
tery  or  AC  Elec¬ 
tric  Outfits 


wee  \ 


MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N 

9th  Successful  Year 
555-CS  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

gf  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  free  catalog.  Amazing 

■  Special  Factory  Offer  testimony  of  nearby  users,  etc.  QUaer  □  Agent  Q  Dealer 

*  NAME 

■  ADDRESS 
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FUR- FISH -GAME 

This  magazine  is  now  one  of 
teal  RLEASURE  and  PRO¬ 
FIT,  being  an  old  publication 
with  change  of  name  and  en¬ 
larged  by  none  othei  than  A. 
R.  Harding,  whose  years  of 
experience  is  making  it  the 
most  talked  of  and  fastest 
growing  in  the  field  of  sports 
— containing  80  to  100  pages, 
stories  and  articles  on  HUNT¬ 
ING,  FISHING,  TRAPING, 
etc.,  each  issue  well  illustrat¬ 
ed  with  departments:  The 
Gun  Rack:  Dogs;  Coon  Hunt¬ 
ing;  Fur  Raising;  Roots  and 
Herbs;  Woodcraft;  The  Fur 
Markets;  The  Trap  Line; 
Baits,  Scents,  Trapping  Meth¬ 
ods;  The  Question  Box. 
Published  monthly,  $2.00  a  year;  25c  copy.  Oo  celt  at  news  stands. 

Special  Get  Acquainted  Offer 
Six  Months  SO  cents 

FUR-FISH. GAME  *82  east  long  street 

rurt-rion- lamitic,  coluikbus,  ohio 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid.  v 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 
Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 
A  Dog  of  Flanders 
Gulliver’s  Travels 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 
The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 
The  Age  of  Fable 
Black  Beauty 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 
The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
Robin  Hood 
Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Built 
to  take 
a  beating 


HERE’S  real  wet-weather  protec¬ 
tion.  Fish  Brand  Slickers  and 
Work  Clothes  are  roomy,  com¬ 
fortable —  built  stoutly,  to  defy 
the  stormiest  weather.  Made  by 
people  who  know  how,  because 
they’ve  been  at  it  for  more  than 
ninety  years.  Hats  to  match. 

The  illustration  shows  a  Fish 
Brand  Work  Suit  of  jacket  and 
overalls,  and  a  Fish  Brand 
“Varsity”  Slicker. 

Tower’s  Genuine  Fish  Brand 
Water-proof  Clothing  is  carried 
by  stores  everywhere.  It  is  the 
standard  in  its  line,  yet  it  doesn’t 
cost  a  bit  more  than  ordinary 
garments. 

Prepare  for  wet  weather  now, 
with  a  “Rainy  Day  Pal.”  A.  J. 
Tower  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y, and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Swiss  and 
Their  Land 

Part  III 

The  week  at  Weggis,  on  Lake  Luzern, 
had  been  one  of  continuous  days  of  rain 
with  the  mists  covering  the  mountain 
tops  and,  at  times,  descending  until  even 
the  picturesque  steamers  that  ply  the 
lake  were  shut  out  from  view  except 
when  they  drew  near  shore  to  make  their 
landings.  On  an  afternoon  which 
promised  better  than  usual  we  boarded 
the,  tiny  little  sidewheeler,  Uri,  which  was 
scheduled  to  take  us  around  the  point  and 
up  the  long  bay  between  green,  orchard- 
covered  hills  to  the  ancient  town  of  Kuss¬ 
nacht  where  the  Austrian  tyrant,  Gcs- 
sler,  lived  in  the  days  of  Wilhelm  Tell. 
During  the  progress  down  the  lake  the 


Swiss  Hay-making  in  the 
Old-fashioned  Way 

frowning  peak  of  Pilatus  became  the 
focus  for  a  mass  of  gigantic,  furious 
black  clouds  shot  now  and  then  with 
jagged  streaks  of  lightning,  which  rolled 
swiftly  across  the  sky  toward  us  and 
broke  into  sheets  of  driving  rain  that 
fairly  deluged  the  lake  and  land.  When 
we  finally  reached  the  pier  at  Kussnacht 
the  prospect  of  a  pleasant  jaunt  was  so 
forbidding  that  •  the  more  conservative 
members  of  our  group  refused  to  leave 
the  tiny,  but  comfortable  cabin  of  the 
boat,  electing  the  return  trip  home  with¬ 
out  even  landing.  Thus  deserted,  I  ven¬ 
tured  alone  into  paths  concerning  which 
I  had  not  consulted  the  guide  books,  and 
in  which  I  came  upon  the  delightfully  un¬ 
expected.  The  steamer  had  barely  left 
the  dock  and  I  scarce  had  reached  the 
open  square  of  the  quaint  old  town  ere 
the  clouds  whisked  away  and  the  sun 
broke  forth  in  golden  splendor  on  a  green, 
dripping,  sparkling  Swiss  landscape  of  a 
late  June  afternoon.  As  my  quest  lay 
beyond  Kussnacht  I  followed  the  call  of 
the  signboard  which  read  “Zu  den  hohlen 
Gasse,”  and  passed  through  the  square 
and  out  along  the  street  which  merged 
into  a  country  road  leading  eastward 
through  the  glistening  fields.  The  road 
was  pleasant  to  walk  upon,  the  whole 


Boys  Bringing  Milk  from  the  High 
Swiss  Pastures  Down  to  Town 

world  was  smiling,  the  way  was  short 
and  before  I  realized  it  the  “Hohlen  Gasse” 
or  sunken  road  was  before  me.  It  was 
simply  a  deep  cut  lined  so  thickly  on 
either  side  with  white-stemmed  beeches 
that  the  way  through  was  noticeably 
darkened  even  on  this  brilliant  afternoon. 
One  could  almost  see  in  imagination  the 
haughty  Gessler  riding  through  the  de¬ 
file  at  the  head  of  his  retinue  and  hear 
the  twang  of  the  bowstring  of  Tell  who 
had  hidden  among  the  beeches  from 
whence  he  could  shoot  the  fatal  arrow 
that  is  said  to  have  changed  the  history 
of  a  struggling  people.  At  the  farther 
end  of  the  cut  stood  the  quaint  little 
chapel,  Tellskappelle,  built  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  a  patriot, 
actual  or  mythical,  it  matters  little — the 
beneficent  taking-off  of  a  petty,  tyran¬ 
nical  agent  of  an  overlord.  The  chapel 
stands  as  a  tangible  sign  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  people  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  so 
fervently  expressed  by  Schiller  in  liis  im¬ 
passioned  epic,  “Wilhelm  Tell,”  and  the 
thing  for  which  the  chapel  stands  in  the 
minds  of  the  Swiss  certainly  pervades  the 
,  atmosphere  of  the  interior  with  its  “dim 


religions  light,”  its  inscriptions,  and  its 
mural  paintings  of  scenes  from  the  life 
of  their  hero.  One  signs  the  visitors’ 
book  with  almost  a  feeling  of  desecration 
in  performing  so  mundane  an  act  as 
writing  one’s  own  name  in  cold,  starin' 
letters  in  a  place  redolent  of  more 
spiritual  things.  Perhaps  this  tiny  chapel 
put  me  in  mood  for  the  later  events  of 
the  afternoon.  At  any  rate  I  wended  mv 
way  farther  east  along  the  beckoning 
road  under  the  overshadowing  Rigi  fl00(£ 
ed  with  the  golden  sunshine  of  the  end 
of  a  waning  day.  Suddenly,  almost  with¬ 
out  warning,  the  road  brought  me  to  the 
edge  of  the  tableland  upon  which  I  had 
been  walking,  and  there  at  my  feet  lav 
Lake  Zug  like  a  gem  of  turquoise  set  iii 
the  bottom  of  a  huge  green  bowl.  In  re_ 
tracing  my  steps  a  few  yards  to  get  a 
new  point  of  view,  my  eye  caught  a  sign¬ 
board  at  the  junction  of  a  road  which  led 
down  hill  to  the  lake.  The  board  bore 
the  one  thrilling  word,  “Immensee.”  I 
caught  my  breath  for  a  moment  of  in¬ 
quiry  and  doubt  which  quickly  dissolved 
into  an  ecstasy  of  joy  as  the  realization 
came  over  me  that  this  was  the  real  Im- 
mensee  of  Storm’s  matchless  little  story 
over  which  I  had  stumbled  and  struggled 
:n  my  youthful  school  days  of  some 
thirty-five  years  before.  Some  of  the 
words  came  up  out  of  the  dim  past,  “Tief 
unten  lag  der  See,  rulig,  dunkelblau,  fast 
ringsum  von  grunen.”  1  looked  again, 
les!  there  lay  the  lake  far  below,  calm, 
restful,  dark  blue,  girt  round  with  green 
and  the  shores  edged  with  tiny  white  vil¬ 
lages  where  the  church  spires  gilded  by 
the  sun  rose  straight  and  shining  against 
the  dark  forested  background.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  more  I  was  almost  running  down 
the  steep_  road  that  led  to  the  tiny  old 
village  of  Immensee  nestling  just  under 
the  hill  on  the  very  edge  of  the  lake.  The 
quaint  old  houses  with  their  tiny  gardens 
enclosed  by  picket  fences  had '  certainly 
come  down  through  the  ages.  Here  was 
a  small  society  of  human  beings  living 
their  days  in  a  calm,  sturdy,  sure  way 
untouched  and  untroubled  by  the  whirl 
of  the  distant,  almost  unknown  world. 
The  quietness,  calmness,  restfulness,  and 
homelike  atmosphere  that  pervaded  the 
village  brought  to  one  a  most  satisfying 
sense  of  complete  contentment.  I  strolled 
the  narrow  streets  and  lingered  among 
the  houses  and  gardens,  lost  to  time  and 
tide,  until  the  lengthening  shadows 
awakened  me  and  warned  me  that  the 
evening  boat  would  soon  be  making  its 
final  call  at  Kussnacht,  and  so  with  foot¬ 
steps  joyous  and  elastic  with  an  elation 
of  soul  rarely  experienced,  but  reluctant 
to  leave  a  scene  of  such  exquisite  peace 
and  beauty,  I  slowly  climbed  the  hill,  en¬ 
tered  again  the  road  along  which  I  had 
come  and  turned  homeward.  The  lake  set 
like  a  gem  among  the  softly  wooded 
mountains,  the  overtopping,  awesome 
cliffs  of  the  Rigi,  the  departing  sun  burn¬ 
ishing  the  green  Bills  with  a  touch  of 
gold,  the  shining  jeweled  leaves  of  grass, 
shrub  and  tree,  the  smell  of  the  warm, 
wet  earth,  the  quaintness  of  the  world  in 
which  I  was  for  the  moment  engulfed  and 
the  rushing  memories  of  careless,  youth¬ 
ful  days  long  since  forgotten,  all  con¬ 
spired  to  produce  an  exaltation  of  spirit 
which  lias  been  a  sweet  remembrance  and 
a  source  of  lasting  inspiration.  To  me, 
the  day  had  been  one  of  which  the 
poetess  sang  when  she  said : 

“And  the  day  that  comes  with  a 
cloudy  dawn 

In  golden  glory  at  last  may  wane.” 

GI.ENN  W.  IIERRICK. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


When  to  Plant  Bulbs 

Although  it  may  seem  strange  to  older, 
-experienced  gardeners,  there  are  still 
-some  good  and  intelligent  people  on  this 
earth  who  think  that  tulips  should  be 
planted  in  the  Spring,  and  I  know  of 
two  of  them.  Last  Fall  a  man  procured 
some  tulip  bulbs  from  me.  The  weeks 
went  by  and  lie  did  not  get  them  planted. 
“My  !  I  must  get  those  tulips  set  out  be¬ 
fore  long,”  he  said,  ofie  day.  “Good 
land !”  exclaimed  his  wife,  the  guilty 
party,  “you  don’t  have  to  plant  tulips 
until  Spring,  do  you?”  Having  a  sense 
of  humor,  she  will  not  be  offended  if  she 
reads  this : 

A  few  years  ago  I  gave  several  dozen 
tulip  bulbs,  which  I  wanted  myself,  to 
some  friends,  and  impressed  upon  the  lad 
who  delivered  the  bulbs  to  tell  the  reci¬ 
pient  to  plant  them  in  the  Fall,  which,  I 
suppose  he  did.  However,  the  lady  had 
her  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  waited 
until  Spring,  with  fatal  results  to  the 
tulips  and  her  expectations. 

_  Now,  let.  it  be  known  that  tulips,  Nar¬ 
cissi,  hyacinths  and  all  bulbs  you  read 
about  in  the  Fall  bulb  catalogs  should  be 
planted  in  the  Fall  or  early  Winter — and 
may  be  lefL,  planted  for  several  years. 
Gladioli,  montbretias,  tuberoses,  Tigri- 
dias  and  all  bulbs  you  read  about  in  the 
Spring  catalogs  should  be  planted  in  the 
Spring  or  early  Summer  —  and  dug  up 
in  the  Fall.  Lilies  may  be  planted  either 
Fall  or  Spring — latter  preferred  Madon¬ 
na  lilies  should  be  planted  in  August  or 
July  before  they  start  to  grow  unplanted. 

BENJAMIN  KEECIT. 


“Wiiat’s  the  idea  of  that  set  of  traffic 
lights  over  the  mantel?”  inquired  the 
young  man  calling  on  daughter.  “It  s 
father’s  idea,”  she  exclaimed.  “The  red 
stays  on  until  11:30;  then  he  flashes  on 
the  amber,  and  at  12  the  green.  And, 
you  know,”  she  added,  “father  is  a  traf¬ 
fic  cop.” — Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
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Everything  You 
Want  in  a  Gun 

~  and  Built 
to  Last  a 
Lifetime ! 


Here’s  a  shotgun  of  the  kind 
you’ve  always  admired  —  a 
double-barrel,  hammerless 
gun  —  handsome  in  appear- 
ance  —  and  quality-built 
through  and  through  ! 

How  much  would  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  pay  for  such  a  gun  ? 
$100?  $75.00?  That’s  the  usual 
price  for  a  high-grade  gun. 

But  now  you  can  get  this 
genuine  FOX -STERLING- 
WORTH — for  twenty  years 
a  favorite  with  gun-wise 
sportsmen — for  only  $36.50 ! 

It’s  a  gun  to  be  proud  of  in 
any  company — built  to  last  a 
lifetime.  You  can’t  get  any 
more  service  or  satisfaction 
from  a  hundred-dollar  gun. 

The  STERLINGWORTH 
has  fewer  working  parts  than 
any  other  make  of  double- 
barrel  hammerless  gun — sim¬ 
plicity  of  design  that  results 
in  accuracy  and  long  life. 

It  has  a  three-piece  lock  with 
nickel-steel  hammer  and  firing- 
pin  combined. 

It  ha9  a  rotary  taper  bolt  that 
automatically  compensates  for 
wear  and  prevents  the  gun  from 
“shooting  loose.” 

You  have  your  choice  of  12, 

16  or  20  gauge,  with  barrels  26 
to  32  Inches  in  length  and  any 
boring  you  prefer. 

The  nearest  FOX  dealerwlll 
gladly  let  you  examine  this 
thoroughbred  gun.  If  you  don’t 
know  his  address,  write  us  to¬ 
day —  we’ll  send  it,  and  the 
FOX  catalog  of  fine  guns. 

A.  H.  FOX  GUN  COMPANY 
4742  N.  18th  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GUNS 


to 


Questions  About  Truck 
Crops 

What  is  the  best  way  to  raise  cabbage, 
control  worms,  etc.?  What  fertilizer  is 
best?  What  is  the  best  fertilizer  for 
sugar  corn?  What  is  the  best  fertilizer 
for  Fordhook  bush  Lima  beans?  What 
is  the  best  way  to  raise  peppers  and  egg¬ 
plants?  J.  M.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  cabbage  worm  is  controlled  with 
arsenate  of  lead,  mixing  one  part  to 
three  parts  lime.  Put  on  when  dew  is  on 
the  plants  with  a  blow  gun.  It  is  not  in¬ 
jurious  to  a  person  eating  cabbage  as 
doctors  claim  one  would  have  to  eat 
about  40  lbs.  of  cabbage  at  once  to  feel 
any  ill  effect. 

Fertilizer  running  7-10-8  is  very  good 
for  any  of  the  vegetables  mentioned.  Use 
dry  arsenate  of  lead  on  tomatoes  for  po¬ 
tato  bugs. 

Sod  ground  is  about  the  best  location 
for  eggplants.  Apply  a  handful  of  7-10-6 
fertilizer  around  each  plant,  after  they 
have  been  transplanted  and  have  .started 
growing,  and  work  in  ground  with  hoe. 
Peppers  do  not  need  very  rich  soil  or 
they  will  go  too  much  to  vines.  Plant 
18  inches  apart  in  row  as  they  seem  to 
give  more  fruit  than  if  given  more  room. 

WM.  PERKIN'S. 


Grape  Berry  MotK  and  Rot 

Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  grapes  I  send  you?  w.  sr. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

The  grapes  are  affected  with  both  berry 
moth  and  black  rot,  serious  pests  in  many 
localities.  Prevention  consists  in  spray¬ 
ing  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  5-5-50,  plus 
1  Va  lbs.  of  lead  arsenate  powder  to  50 
gallons  of  water. 

Spray  when  the  shoots  are  4  to  6  in. 
long :  as  the  bud  clusters  appear ;  when 
the  blossoms  fall ;  two  weeks  later  and 
two  weeks  after  that.  This  makes  a  lot 
of  wrork,  but  is  the  only  wTay  to  save  the 
crop  where  these  pests  are  prevalent. 


Side  Injury  from  Codling 
Worm 

I  am  sending  an  apple.  Will  vou  tell 
me  _  what  to  do  to  the  tree  and'  when? 
It  is  an  old  one  but  has  been  taken  care 
of  and  bore  well  till  last  year.  It  blos¬ 
somed  well  this  Spring  was  sprayed  when 
the  petals  fell  and  promised  a  large  crop 
— then  as  the  apples  grew  they  began 
to  fall  and  are  still  falling.  They  have 
always  been  unusually  fine  in  flavor  and 
good  size  and  color.  a.  n. 

Milton,  Mass. 

The  apple  had  side  worm  injury.  This 
is  because  .some  of  the  codling  moth  eggs 
did  not  hatch  until  the  calyx  closed,  so 
entered  the  apple  on  the  side  after  hatch¬ 
ing.  The  preventive  of  this  would  be 
another  poison  spray  a  few  days  after  the 
calyx  spray,  so  as  to  catch  this  later 
hatch.  The  uneven  hatching  of  the 
codling  moth  eggs  is  more  likely  to  occur 
in  a  season  like  the  present  with  its  cold 
wet  Spring.  Sometimes  there  is  a  still 
later  brood  of  these  worms,  and  for  that 
reason  many  growers  spray  with  poison 
several  times. 


News  from  Idaho  Where  Big 
Potatoes  Grow 

Senator  W.  E.  Borah  gave  an  address 
recently  as  the  guest  of  Ada  County, 
Idaho,  romona  Grange,  the  largest  public 
Grange  meeting  ever  held  in  Idaho.  He 
severely  criticized  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill,  saying  it  was  of  purely  political  in¬ 
ception,  and  instead  of  helping  the  farm¬ 
er  would  do  untold  injury  to  his  in¬ 
terest,  creating  another  bureau  of  high- 
priced  officials  at  Washington.  He  out¬ 
lined  the  features  of  the  substitute  bill, 
which  will  come  up  before  Congress  at 
next  session.  Senator  Borah  urged 
Grangers  and  farmers  in  general  to  inter¬ 
est  themselves  more  and  let  their  voice 
be  heard  more  in  public  affairs,  saying, 
“While  you  farmers  need  expert  advice 
along  different  lines,  never  forget  that  all 
public  officials  are  your  servants  and  not 
your  masters.  Keep  so  far  as  you  can 
your  affairs  in  your  own  hands.  He  also 
said :  “Congress  in  a  large  measure  is 
governed  by  public  opinion.  So  let  your 
voice  be  heard.”  He  intimated  that  the 
farmers  could  in  a  large  measure  sway 
public  opinion. 

The  meeting  was  such  a  success  and 
aroused  so  much  enthusiasm,  that  it  is 
planned  by  Ada  Pomona  Grange  to  make 
it  an  annual  affair  sponsored  by  Ada 
County  romona  in  which  the  whole  State 
Grange  shall  participate,  also  the  public. 
But  it  will  be  kept  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmers,  by  the  farmers,  and  for  the 
farmers,  and  not  politicians.  o.  a.  p. 

Boise.  Idaho. 


rN  EVH 
DROP 
LOOP 
fLAME 


r  LARGER 
SLIT-WING 


You  Make 
Money  by  Using 

Good  Fences 

The  right  kind  of  fence  soon  saves  its  cost 
and  keeps  on  making  profits  by  enabling 
you  to  rotate  crops  and  pastures  properly 
and  save  time  and  work  in  handling  stock. 

See  Our  Dealer 
In  Your  Community 

Get  his  prices  and  carefully  note  the  better 
quality  fence  he  can  supply  to  you.  Note 
the  gauge  of  the  wires  and  the  number  of 
stay  wires  to  the  rod.  Heavy  gauge  wires 
mean  better  fence — the  heavier  the  gauge, 
the  lower  the  number.  For  example,  No.  9 
gauge  wires  are  heavier  than  No.  9V2.  Large 
wires  last  longer.  Our  dealer  in  your  town 
carries  fence,  post  and  gates  in  stock  for 
quick  service  to  you. 

BANNER  IDEAL 
Steel  Posts  Steel  Posts 

Banner  and  Ideal  Steel  are  easy  to  handle  and  save 
the  hard  work  of  digging  post  holes.  Note  the  new 
improved  drop  loop  clamps  and  continuous  notches 
which  make  it  easy  to  attach  any  or  every  line  ware 
The  loop  holds  the  wires  securely,  yet  allows  enough 
“play”  to  equalize  strains.  The  large  slit  wing 
anchor  provides  immediate  anchorage. 

See  Our  Dealer  In  Your  Community 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Saks  Offices:  Chicago  New  York  Boston  Atlanta  Rirmmi»hnm  CWol™.!  - 


Saks  Offices:  Chicago  New  York 

Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Buffalo 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 

*San  Francisco  *Los  Angeles 


Boston  Atlanta  Birmingham  Cleveland  Worcest 
Detroit  Cincinnati  Baltimore  Wilkes-Barre  St.  Loi 
Oklahoma  City  Memphis  Dallas  Denver  Salt  Lake  Ci 
*  Portland  ‘  Seattle  *Unikd  Stales  Steel  Products  Company 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Live  poultry  is  lower,  but  butter  and 
eggs  are  higher.  Potatoes  are  easier. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
higher ;  creamery,  prints,  52  to  53c ;  tubs, 
50  to  51c  ;  firsts,  46  to  49c.  Cheese,  firm ; 
new  flats,  daisies,  27  to  28c;  longhorn, 
28  to  30c;  brick,  29  to  30c;  limburger, 
32  to  33c;  brick,  Swiss,  36  to  37c.  Eggs, 
higher ;  grade  A,  50  to  52c ;  grade  B,  45 
to  47c;  grade  C,  35  to  42c;  unclassified, 
35  to  46c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady  ;  fowls,  27 
to  39c ;  old  roosters,  17  to  21c ;  chickens, 
40  to  43c;  ducks,  33  to  37c;  geese,  20  to 
25c ;  turkeys,  40  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
lower ;  fowls,  25  to  28c ;  old  roosters,  17 
to  19c ;  ducks,  24  to  25c ;  broilers,  24  to 
31c;  stags,  22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady; 
Pippin,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Duchess,  90c  to 
$1.15 ;  Wealthy,  $1  to  $1.25;  Astrachan, 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  Wolf  River,  $1.35  to  $1.50 ; 
crabapples,  $1  to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  easy; 
home-grown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  Va.,  bbl.,  $2 
to  $2.60;  N.  J.,  $2  to  $2.35;  sweets,  Va., 
hamper,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  easy;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9;  white  kidney, 
medium,  $10  to  $11 ;  pea,  $10.50  to  $11 ; 
marrow,  $11  to  $12.  Onions,  firm ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.65  to  $2 ;  Cal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
doz.  bch,  15  to  25c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupe,  bu., 
$1  to  $3 ;  elderberries,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75 ;  grapes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  90c  to  $1 ; 
Cal.,  Malagas,  lug,  $1.25  to  $1.65 ;  huckle¬ 
berries,  32-qt.  crate,  $4.50  to  $5.50 ; 
honeydews,  Col.,  crate,  $2.25  to  $3 ; 
peaches,  home-grown,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.75 ; 
Va.,  $2  to  $3 ;  pears,  home-grown,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2.25 ;  plums,  bu.,  75c  jto  $1 ; 
prunes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  watermelons, 
50  to  75c. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  green,  wax,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75 ;  beets,  bu.,  65c  to  $1 ; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  30c ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.65 ;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3 ;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.,  40  to  75c ;  corn,  doz.,  20  to 
30c  ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  40  to  65c  ;  eggplants, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  box,  75c  to  $1; 
Lima  beans,  qt.,  25  to  30c;  mushrooms, 
3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bchs,  15  to  20c;  peas,  Col.,  crate,  $4  to 
$4.50 ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
pickles,  per  100,  35  to  60c;  pumpkins, 
bu.,  40  to  60c ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to 
25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  squash, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,^  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ; 
turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  white  comb, 
lb.,  22  to  23c;  dark,  13  to  14c.  Maple 
products,  steady;  new  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  old,  $1.35  to  $1.65;  sugar,  lb., 
15  to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $14 ; 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $11;  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  $31.50  ;  standard  middlings,  $32.50 ; 
red-dog,  $45.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent  protein,  $41.75 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$51 ;  hominy,  $40.25 ;  oatfeed,  $12.25. 

c  .h.  a 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

( Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  market  has  been  moderate¬ 
ly  active  on  most  produce  offered  during 
the  past  week.  Homegrowns  continue  in 
the  limelight  with  apples,  beans,  celery 
and  tomatoes  most  important  in  volume 
and  value.  The  first  car  of  New  York 
Elberta  peaches  to  arrive  here  are  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  local  crop  but  met  stiff  com¬ 
petition  from  southern  sources  and  sold 
at  $1.75  a  bushel  basket.  Demand  is  firm 
on  apples,  beans,  cabbage,  fancy  corn,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  onions,  peppers,  squash,  butter, 
eggs  and  wool.  Celery,  lettuce,  potatoes, 
spinach  and  tomatoes  are  decidedly  in¬ 
active. 

Apples. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  good. 
Native  Gravensteins  ord.,  75c  to  $1.50; 
fancy,  $2  to  $2.50.  Wealthy,  fancy,  $1.50 
to  $2;  large,  fancy,  $2.10  to  $2.25  std. 
bu.  box.  Me.,  bbls.,  A2y2-in.  Graven¬ 
steins,  $5.50.  Wolf  River,  $4.50. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native,  18  bchs.,  40  to  65c. 
Cut  off,  $1.10  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Beans. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Native  green  and 
wax,  $1.25  to  $2.25.  Lima,  $3  to  $4 ;  best 
shell,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  poorer,  $1  std.  bu. 
box. 

Blueberries.  —  Supplies  light,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native,  32-qt.  crts.,  20  to 
30c.  N.  S.,  crts,  22  to  33c  qt. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  white,  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box.  Savoy,  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.50  bbl. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native,  24  bchs,  50c  to  $1.10.  Cut 
off,  $1.25  to  $1.60  std.  bu.  box. 

Celery.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native,  18  bchs,  $1.25  to  $1.75  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  2-3  crts.  No  sales  re¬ 
ported. 

Corn. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good.  40-60  ears,  yellow,  85c  to 
$1.10;  few  fancy,  $1.35  std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  light,  demand 
good.  Native,  50-70  cukes,  $2  to  $5; 
few  fancy,  higher,  std.  bu.  box.  Pickles, 
medium  to  fine,  $2  to  $6  box.  N.  Y.  bu. 
bskt.  cukes,  $1  to  $1.75;  pickles,  $1.75  to 
$3 ;  few,  $3.50. 


Lettuce.  —  Moderate  supplies,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  ord.,  18  luls.,  50c 
to  $1.10.  Cal.,  best,  $3  to  $4.50  crt.  N. 
Y.,  crts,  24  lids.,  ord.  quality,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native  Yellows,  $1.50  to 
$2.25  std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  Valley,  100-lb. 
bags,  ord.,  few  sales,  $2.75  to  $3.25.  Ind., 
100  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.25.  Spanish  Valencias, 
$3  %  case. 

Peppers. — Supxilies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  improved.  Hot  squash,  green, 
S5e  to  $1.25.  Red.  $1.50  to  $2.  Bell, 
$1.25  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  J.,  1%- 
bu.  hamp.,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Market  inactive.  Native,  85  to 
90c  std.  bu.  box.  Va.,  Md.  and  N.  J.,  100- 
lb.  sacks,  $1.40  to  $1.50.  Me.,  bags,  $1.10 
to  $1.25. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good  for  best.  Native,  50  to 
75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Yellow  Crookneck,  18s,  75c  to  $1 
std.  bu.  box.  Marrow  and  Turban,  $1.50 
to  $2  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  fair  on  best.  Native  O.  D.,  35 
to  85c  %  box ;  50c  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Hay. — Supplies  light,  demand  good.  No. 
1  Timothy,  $24  to  $25.  Eastern,  $17  to 
$22.  Clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  49c;  firsts,  47*4  to  48%c;  seconds, 
44%  to  46%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  56c.  Mixed  colors, 
55c.  White  extras,  52c  doz.  Fresh  east¬ 
ern  extras,  50c.  TJndergrades,  34  to  38c 
doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extras 
fresh,  26%  to  27c.  Firsts,  new,  25%  to 
26c.  Extras  held,  31  to  32c.  Firsts  held, 
28  to  30c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  Pea, 
$10  to  $10.25.  Cal.,  small  white,  $9.25 
to  $9.75.  Yellow  Eyes,  $9.25  to  $9.75. 
Red  Kidney,  $8.75  to  $9.  Limas,  $9.90 
to  $10.10  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool. — Market  steady,  demand  moder¬ 
ately  active.  Receipts  at  Boston  for  week 
ending  Sept.  15,  1928,  1,301,000  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  47 
to  48c ;  clothing,  39c ;  %  blood,  combing, 
50  to  51c;  clothing,  43  to  44c;  %  blood, 
combing,  55c ;  clothing,  49  to  50c ;  % 
blood,  combing,  54  to  55c;  clothing,  45 
to  47c ;  low  %  blood,  combing,  48  to  49c. 

Scoured  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.15  to  $1.17 ;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05 ;  y2 
blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  clothing, 
97c  to  $1 ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1  to  $1.03 ; 
clothing,  91  to  96c  •  %  blood,  combing,  93 
to  96c ;  clothing,  80  to  85c ;  low  %  blood, 
combing,  82  to  87c.  Terr.,  mostly,  comb¬ 
ing,  $1.10  to  $1.15  ;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05  ; 
%  blood,  combing,  $1.07  to  $1.10;  cloth¬ 
ing,  97c  to  $1;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.02 
to  $1.05;  clothing,  93  to  97c;  %  blood, 
combing,  95  to  98c;  clothing,  85  to  90c; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  87  to  90c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 
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MILK 

September:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.96,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.21 ;  Class  3,  $2.30. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffiield  Producers,  September :  Class 
1,  $3.17 ;  Class  2,  $2.10 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.48% @$0.49% 


Extra,  92  score  . 

.48  %@ 

.48% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.45%  @ 

.48 

Seconds  . 

.44  %@ 

.45% 

Lower  grades . 

.43  @ 

.44 

Ladles  . 

.35  @ 

.39 

Packing  stock  . 

.33  @ 

.35 

Renovated  . 

.42  @ 

.43 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.50%  @ 

.51 

Extra . 

.50 

Firsts  . 

.47  @ 

.49% 

Seconds  . 

.45%  @ 

•46% 

CHEESE 


State,  flats,  June  special.$0.27 

@$0.27% 

Flats,  fresh,  special  .  . 

.  .27 

@  .27% 

Fancy  . 

.26% 

Under  grades . 

.  .24 

@  .25 

Wis.,  daisies,  fresh  .  . . 

.  .26  %@  .27 

Watertown,  N.  Y . 

.24% 

EGGS 

* 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . 

.$0.58 

@$0.59 

Average  extras . 

.  .50 

@  .54 

Extra  firsts . 

.  .40 

@  .48 

Firsts  . 

.  .34 

@  .38 

Pacific  Coast,  white  . . 

.  .40 

@  .55 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.  .45 

@  .50 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .38 

@  .41 

Common  to  good  . . . 

.  .27 

@  .31 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . . . 

. $0.43  @$0.48 

Fair  to  good . 

.30  @  .40 

Roosters  . 

.16  @  .24 

Fowls  . 

.24  @  .35 

Ducks  . 

.18  @  .25 

Turkeys,  young . 

.50  @  .60 

Old . 

.25  @  .35 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.50  @  .65 

Dark,  doz . 

2.50@  3.50 

Culls  . 

1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.28 @$0.32 

Chickens . 30  @  .34 

Roosters  .  .18 

Ducks  . 15@  .25 

Geese  . . 15  @  .20 

Tame  rabbits . 18@  .23 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $9.10@15.75 

Bulls  .  7.75@  9.00 

Cows  .  6.00  @10.50 

Calves,  best  . 18.50@19.50 

Common  to  good . 10.00@14.00 

Sheep  . 5.00@  7.00 

Lambs  . . . 12.00 @14.75 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.24@$0.25 

Good  to  prime . 21  @  .23 

Culls  . 17@  .20 

Steers,  100  lbs . 23.00  @27.50 

Bulls  . 14.00  @18.00 

Cows  . 16.00 @21.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.25@$2.25 

Jersey,  150  lbs .  1.75  @  2.00 

Maine,  150  lbs . 1.40@  1.50 


Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 2.00  @  3.25 

Bu.  bskt .  1.00@  1.50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.00@$1.25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.25@  2.50 

Carrots,  bu . 1.25 @  2.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.00@  3.50 

Celery,  hearts,  doz . 50@  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50@jj4.00 

Eggplants,  bu . 75@  1.25 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00  @  6.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.25 @  3.50 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  100  lbs.  2.75@  3.25 

Okra,  bu . 1.00 @  2.75 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00  @  1.38 

Peas,  Col.,  bu . 6.50@  8.00 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 2.00 @  5.00 

Spinach,  bu . 75@  2.00 

Squash,  Summer,  bu . 1.00  @  2.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00@  3.25 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  2.00@  3.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  ....  1.00 @  3.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.00@  1.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 


DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9.75 @10.00 

Pea  . 10.50@10.75 

Red  kidney  . . .  8.25 @  8.50 

White  kidney . 10.00@10.25 

FRUIT 

Apples,  bu . $0.75 @$2.50 

Bbl . 3.00  @  7.50 

Pears,  bbl . 3.50@  7.00 

Cranberries,  Yt  bbl . 3.25  @  3.50 

Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate .  1.50@  2.75 

Bu.  bskt .  1.00@  3.00 

Huckleberries,  qt . 12@  .40 

Grapes,  12-lb.  bskt . 50@  .75 

Muskmelons,  bu . 1.50@  3.75 

nAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $25.00 @26.00 

No.  2  . 24.00@25.00 

No.  3 . 15.00 @22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00  @26.00 

Straw,  rye  . 20.00 @25.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring . $1.28% 

No.  2  red  .  1.60% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.22 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 52% 

Barley  . 83 

Rye .  1.04 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.56@  .58 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 70  @  .75 

Gathered  . . 40@  .60 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50 @  .60 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50 @  .55 

Ducks,  lb . : . 35@  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02 @  .03 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10 @  .15 

String  beans,  lb . 15@  .30 

Lima  beans,  lb . 30  @  .35 

Peas,  lb . 30  @  .35 

Lettuce,  head . 05  @  .10 

Onions,  lb . 04@  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03 @  .04 

Peaches,  doz . 20@  .30 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


THE  WEST  INDIAN  HURRICANE. 
— Sept  13  a  hurricane  swept  over  Porto 
Rico.  The  deaths  Sept.  17  were  known 
to  be  253,  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
total  number  might  be  1,000.  Gov.  Horace 
M.  Towner  estimated  that  half  of  the 
population  of  nearly  2,000,000  was  home¬ 
less,  and  from  witnesses  who  fought  their 
way  to  the  capital  over  almost  obliterated 
roads  it  was  learned  that  many  faced 
famine.  While  it  is  still  impossible  to 
form  any  accurate  estimate  of  property 
damage,  it  is  feared  by  many  that  it  will 
exceed  $100,000,000.  Manager  Kruf  of 
the  hydroelectric  plant  which  supplies 
San  Juan  and  most  of  the  north  part  of 
the  island  said  the  loss  to  his  company 
alone  would  be  at  least  $3,000,000.  The 
storm  passed  on  through  the  Bahamas, 
and  reached  Florida  Sept.  16.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Porto  Rico  has  sent  an  earnest 
appeal  for  aid  to  the  Red  Cross,  which 
prepared  for  immediate  relief.  Reports 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  state  that  condi¬ 
tions  there  are  very  bad.  There  were 
only  six  deaths  reported,  but  property 
damage  was  reported  to  be  $2,000,000, 
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and  the  financial  condition  of  the  people  is 
such  that  they  cannot  replace  losses.  The 
French  West  Indies  suffered  severely 
Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  Marie  Galante 
and  Desirade  suffering  from  tidal  waves 
in  addition  to  the  hurricane.  The  loss  of 
life  on  the  island  of  Guadeloupe  is  at 
least  600,  and  the  amount  of  damage 
makes  it  the  heaviest  loser  of  the  storm. 
In  Florida,  the  property  loss  is  enormous 
and  up  to  Sept.  20  it  was  said  500 
bodies  had  been  recovered.  Property  dam¬ 
age  at  the  Palm  Beaches  will  run  into 
millions  of  dollars,  the  largest  item  of 
which  will  be  the  Breakers  Hotel,  built  a 
few  years  ago  to  replace  the  older  hotel 
of  the  same  name  which  burned.  The 
disaster  in  that  district  is  said  to  be 
greater  than  the  Miami  hurricane  of 
1926.  The  Everglades  section  was  first 
ravaged  by  wind,  and  then  flooded  by 
breaks  in  the  protective  dike  around 
Lake  Okeechobee. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Fifty  addi¬ 
tional  towns  in  Vermont,  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  heretofore  designated  as 
“lightly  infested”  with  gipsy  and  brown- 
tail  moths  on  Oct.  1  will  be  placed  within 
the  “generally  infested”  areas,  the  Plant 
Quarantine  and  Control  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an¬ 
nounces.  This  means  adding  245,  359 
and  976  square  miles  of  territory  in  the 
three  States  to  the  “generally  infested” 
area.  Effective  Oct.  1,  also,  regulations 
governing  the  interstate  movement  of 
Christmas  trees  and  greens  will  be  modi¬ 
fied,  so  as  to  permit  their  movement  under 
inspection  and  certification  when  they 
have  originated  in  the  lightly  infested 
area  and  are  transported  into  the  general¬ 
ly  infested  area  for  shipment  to  points 
outside  the  territory  under  regulation. 

Extension  of  the  Japanese  beetle  quar¬ 
antine  to  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia  was  discussed  at  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  held  by  the  IT.  S.  Plant  Quarantine 
and  Control  Administration  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Sept.  24.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  consider  the  question  of 
making  the  provisions  of  the  Japanese 
beetle  quarantine  applicable  to  infesta¬ 
tions  of  certain  other  Asiatic  beetles.  Sur¬ 
veys  during  the  present  Summer  have  lo¬ 
cated  considerable  numbers  of  Japanese 
beetles  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va.,  and  its  suburbs. 

By  a  recent  order  of  the  Ndw  York 
State  Conservation  Commissioner,  Hon. 
Alexander  Macdonald,  immediate  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  control  of  three  notable  mem¬ 
orials  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  and 
near  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  has  been  given  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Palisades  In¬ 
terstate  Park,  of  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  These  are  Washington’s  Headquar¬ 
ters,  Knox’s  Headquarters  and  Temple 
Hill.  The  trustees  of  Washington’s 
Headquarters,  who  have  had  jurisdiction 
of  these  three  memorials,  will  continue, 
but  will  hereafter  submit  their  budget  re¬ 
quests,  and  plans  for  maintenance  and 
improvement,  to  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park  Commission,  for  transmittal 
through  the  State  Council  of  Parks  to 
the  Conservation  Commissioner,  and  the 
State  budget  authorities. 

The  forty-fourth  Winter  short  course 
in  agriculture  will  open  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  Nov.  12. 


Coming1  Meetings  and  Shows 

Sept.  25-29, — New  England  Fair,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Oct.  1-6. — Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  13-20.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  17-19. — New  Jersey  State  Poultry 
Association,  annual  convention,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Oct.  26-27. — Pennsylvania  State  Stand¬ 
ard  Production  Poultry  Show,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. 

Nov.  14-23. — Sixty-second  session  and 
home-coming  of  the  National  Grange, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Nov.  17-24.  —  American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dec.  1-8.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill. 

Dec.  11-13.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  poultry  show,  Sharon, 
Conn.,  Arthur  J.  Kinsman,  secretary. 

Jan.  7-12,  1929. — Rochester  Fanciers’ 
Association,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary 
E.  G.  Jones,  Box  472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  28-Feb.  2. — Pittsburgh  Poultry, 
Pigeon  and  Bantam  Show,  Duquesne 
Garden,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Secretary,  Harry 
J.  Singer,  P.  O.  Box  326,  Braddoc-k,  Pa. 

Feb.  5-8. — Annual  meeting  New  York 
State  Grange,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Closing  a  Road 

What  is  the  law  in  New  Jersey  on 
closing  a  short  cut  road  across  land. 
There  is  a  public  road  within  500  ft.  of 
said  short  cut  road.  This  short  cut  road 
has  been  through  the  jlace  for  more  than 
25  years.  I  have  bought  the  place  and 
want  to  shut  it  up  to  make  a  square 
field.  F.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

I  should  advise  you  to  consult  the 
township  committee  or  the  borough  coun¬ 
cil  for  the  purpose  of  a  petition  to  the 
township  committee  or  borough  council 
to  have  the  lands  as  laid  through  your 
property  vacated  by  an  ordinance.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  will  require  legal  advice 
and  will  have  to  come  within  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  statute  providing  for  the 
vacancy  of  -streets,  roads  or  rights-oi- 
way. 
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Notes  From  a  Jersey  Garden 

At  last  we  are  having  bright  sunshiny- 
weather  and  somewhat  cooler  nights,  and 
it  is  indeed  a  welcome  change  not  only  to 
human  beings  but  to  plants  and  trees  as 
well.  Some  things  in  the  garden  began 
to  show  the  effects  of  too  much  moisture 
and  to  look  badly,  while  others  seemed  to 
ibe  in  their  full  glory.  Asters,  however, 
commenced  to  grow  spindly  and  entirely 
too  soft  for  erect  flower  stems.  They 
are  now  bracing  up,  and  will  soon  be 
normal  again.  The  soil  here  being  light 
and  sandy,  naturally  dries  out  quickly, 
and  therefore  responds  at  once  to  any 
change  in  the  weather.  One  crop  here 
that  the  weather  has  certainly  agreed 
with  is  the  young  goldfish  that  have 
hatched  out  in  the  water  garden  here. 
Many  of  the  little  fellows,  scarcely  half 
an  inch  long,  are  beginning  to  show  color 
and  some  of  the  Chinese  Shoebunkins  are 
curiously  mottled  and  quite  distinct  from 
the  ordinary  kinds.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  so-called  pearl  fish,  and  these 
are  peculiar,  they  being  really  albinoes 
in  character  and  of  a  peculiar  transparent 
appearance  as  their  name  indicates. 

The  Egyptian  lotus  has  not  flowered 
yet  this  season,  but  the  leaves  are  very 
striking  and  attractive,  and  even  if  they 
never  bloomed  are  well  worth  growing. 
They  will  stand  outdoors  all  ordinary 
"Winters  if  only  the  roots  are  kept  from 
freezing. 

A  stroll  through  the  garden  this  morn¬ 
ing  brings  to  mind  fhe  merits  of  the  old 
English  lavender  with  its  delicate  per¬ 
fume,  and  I  wonder  that  it  is  not  more 
frequently  grown,  although  somewhat  dif¬ 
ficult  'to  start  from  seed.  The  odor  is  one 
that  almost  everybody  likes  and  a  bunch 
or  spray  of  it  gives  a  very  pleasant  odor 
in  any  box  or  bureau  drawer. 

Yucca  variegata  has  shown  up  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  this  season,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  rains,  and  as  time  goes  by  I 
am  more  impressed  with  the  merits  of  this 
plant.  While  the  flower  is  very  similar 
to  the  green-leaved  Y.  filamentosa,  the 
rich  yellow  stripe  in  the  leaves  makes 
it  very  attractive,  and  it  seems  to  grow 
anywhere  and  without  any  care. 

English  daisies  do  not  as  a  rule  like 
hot  weather,  and  most  of  them  stood  still 
or  dried  up  during  our  torrid  season. 
They  are  now  starting  to  grow  again 
and  the  cool  nights  will  soon  bring  them 
around  again.  Snapdragons  are  looking 
fine,  and  the  great  number  of  new  colors 
that  'have  been  added  to  this  family  of 
plants  has  caused  them  to  be  more  ad¬ 
mired  and  grown  than  ever  before. 

Chrysanthemums  have  grown  enor¬ 
mously  owing  to  so  much  moisture,  and 
some  of  the  dwarf  varieties  have  grown 
so  strong  that  they  can  hardly  be  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  usual  way.  Perennial 
Phloxes  have  not  been  quite  as  good  as 
usual  here,  owing  to  some  root  disease, 
but  those  free  from  this  have  been  re¬ 
markably  fine  and  well  colored. 

ir.  w.  HALES. 


Types  of  Bantam  Corn 

Are  there  two  distinct  strains  of  Golden 
Bantam  sweet  corn  differing  in  type  of 
ear?  For  several  years  we  have  found 
both  short,  thick  ears  with  well-rounded 
tips  covered  by  kernels,  and  long,  slender 
ears  with  undeveloped  tips  in  the  same 
planting.  Our  recollection  is  that  our 
first  Golden  Bantam  was  of  the  short, 
nubbin  type  of  ear,  and  we  have  imagined 
that  these  short  ears  were  sweeter  than 
the  long  ones.  Now  wre  find  that  some  of 
our  neighbors  are  calling  the  long  ears 
“Late  Bantam.”  In  our  garden  both  types 
grow  and  ripen  together.  The  last  nub¬ 
bins,  however,  seem  sweeter  than  the 
earlier  ears.  We  long  ago  discarded  all 
other  varieties  of  sweet  corn  for  Golden 
Bantam,  calculating,  if  we  could  get 
around  to  it  between  Spring  fishing  trips, 
to  put  in  three  plantings.  This  extends 
the  season  from  early  August  to  fair 
time,  and  we  winter  partly  on  canned 
and  dried  Bantam  that  continues  the  taste 
of  the  ears  which  cause  our  cheeks  to 
drip  fatness  in  the  Fall.  We  shall  stick 
to  Bantam,  whatever  you  say,  but  we 
want  to  know  whether  we  are  being  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  either  nature  or  the  seeds¬ 
men  and  feel  sure  that  you  can  give  us 
the  long  and  short  of  the  matter. 

THE  CORN  EAR  WORM. 

_  The  original  type  was  small,  but  pre- 
sistent  selection  has  increased  the  size,  of 
ear.  Numerous  hybrids  with  large  strains 
have  been  made  and  these  have  become 
fixed  in  some  cases  so  that  they  carry 
color  and  quality  quite  reliably  in  the 
larger  ears. 


Why  Does  Pop  Corn  Pop? 

This  may  seem  a  very  simple  question, 
hut  there  may  be  lots  of  readers  equally 
interested.  CW  you  tell  me  what  makes 
Pon  corn  pop?  There  is  something  in  it 
different  from  other  corn,  because  Milo 
maize  will  not.  pop  nor  will  field  corn. 

Bonham,  Texas.  B.  E.  c. 

The  general  idea  is  that  steam  causes 
the  explosion,  and  that  skin  of  this  corn 
is  of  such  nature  that  it  confines  *the 
steam  until  it  gets  sufficient  pressure  to 
turn  the  corn  kernel  wrong  side  out. 
Berhaps  the  very  flinty  nature  of  this 
corn  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Who 
can  tell  about  this? 


PRODUCT  OF  CHRYSLER 


New  Style 

A  fresh  interpretation  of 
dynamic  symmetry;  new 
slender-prof  ile  radiator; 
longer,  still  lower  body  lines; 
balanced  color  combinations; 
new  arched  window  silhou¬ 
ette;  new  bowl-tvpe  lamps; 
new-type  smaller  wheels. 

New  Performance 

Typical  Chrysler  brilliancy  of 
get-away,  astonishing  power 
and  pick-up  from  the  new 
Chrysler-designed  “Silver- 
Dome”  High-Compression' 
engine;  marked  smoothness 
and  quietness  at  all  speeds; 
unusual  economy  of  gas  and 
oil;  new-type  internal-expand¬ 
ing  four  wheel  hydraulic  brakes 
give  instant  stopping  in  any 
weather. 

New  Luxury  of  Riding 

New  roominess,  affording 
space  for  five  adults  to  ride  in 
surplus  comfort.  Exceptional 
ease  of  riding  due  to  long 
spring  base,  flexible  springs 
and  hydraulic  shock  absorbers. 

New  Elegance 

Interior  appointments  of  a 
distinctive  richness  and  ele¬ 
gance;  fine  quality  fixtures 
throughout;  high-grade  mo¬ 
hair  upholstery  for  closed 
models,  genuine  leather,  pig¬ 
skin  grain,  for  open  models. 


Multum  pro  parvo 


All  that  is  finest  in  motor 
car  enjoyment — the  flash¬ 
ing  getaway,  the  instant 
responsiveness,  the  marvel¬ 
ous  smoothness,  the  bril¬ 
liant  style  and  colorful 
individuality  which  appeal 
to  people  everywhere  and 
call  forth  universal  admira¬ 
tion  of  Chrysler — can  now 
be  yours  in  this  popular- 
priced  six-cylinder  car. 

’845 

.  .  and  up,  at  the  factory 


DESOTO  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

( Division  of  Chrysler  Corporation ) 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


A  Mule  Breeder’s  View. — Col.  W.  A. 
Rinehart,  nationally  known  as  a  breeder, 
feeder,  exhibitor  and  judge  of  mules 
writes  this  on  September  10  from  his 
farm  near  Palmyra,  Mo. :  “Dear  D.  C. 
W. :  Of  course,  you  know  your  business, 
but  for  goodness’  sake  don’t  pity  ‘the 
poor  farmer’  too  much.  That  has  been 
one  of  his  big  handicaps.  Farming  needs 
to  be  put  on  the  same  plane  as  any  other 
business.  The  farmer  can  take  care  of 
himself  if  the  politicians  will  quit  doing 
things  for  and  to  ‘the  poor  farmer.’  My 
crops  are  good.  That  is  not  always  the 
case.  My  mules  at  the  recent  Illinois 
State  Fair  won  most  of  the  ribbons. 
Mules  are  relatively  scarce.  Mares  and 
jacks  are  old  or  growing  old,  and  there 
are  not  nearly  so  many  of  them  as  Ave 
had  a  few  years  ago  in  Missouri.  I  s' ay 
in  the  business  because  I  like  it,  and  be¬ 
cause  mules  make  good  money.  I  am 
just  buying  100  young  mules  to  develop. 
They  will  have  to  die  in  order  to  lose 
money.” 

“Pitying  the  Poor  Farmer.”  —  We 
plead  not  guilty.  The  pitying  of  one’s 
self  or  anyone  else  is  worse  than  useless. 

Maudlin  pity  doesn't  do  anyone  any 
good ;  intelligent  sympathy  always  helps 
people  in  distress,  despite  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  desire  above  everything  else 
to  be  “let  alone.”  Many  a  farmer  who 
hasn’t  done  well  in  recent  years  is  not 
necessarily  “a  poor  farmer.”  lie  may  be 
a  fair  to  excellent  farmer  who  has  been 
a  victim  of  conditions  and  forces  over 
which  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  has  ef¬ 
fective  control.  If  we  say  that  a  poor 
farmer,  a  good  farmer  or  a  successful 
farmer  can  be  judged  by  money  standards 
alone,  we  convict  ourselves  not  only  _  of 
unfairness  and  shalloAvness  but  of  setting 
up  the  ancient  golden  calf  as  our  idol  and 
measure  of  values. 

When  is  xV  Man  Poor? — No  one  in 
this  country  is  poor  unless  he  be  broken 
or  poor  in  spirit.  Hundreds  of  men  on 
farms  and  ranches  and  in  all  other  occu¬ 
pations  are  in  that  condition,  temporarily 
or  permanently.  If  they  don’t  resent 
pity,  they  are  indeed  in  a  pitiable  state. 
In 'the  Middle  West  most  of  the  economic 
grief  that  farmers  have  had  in  the  past 
ten  years  was  not  brought  about  by  poli¬ 
ticians  or  any  other  agency  or  group  out¬ 
side  of  their  own  ranks,  but  by  farm  or¬ 
ganization  leaders  and  farmer  politicians 
who  innocently  or  deliberately  misled 
their  followers.  Farmers  in  the  West 
have  often  been  deceived  and  sold  out  by 
their  noisiest  friends  in  organizations  and 
politics.  We  knoAV  how  to  deal  Avith  an 
enemy ;  foolish  friends,  lioAvever,  are  fatal 
to  any  man  if  he  have  enough  of  them, 
and,  as  Pat  once  said,  it  doesn’t  take 
many  of  them  to  make  a  dozen.  Farming 
Avill  be  improved  on  its  business  side  just 
as  soon  as  farmers  are  sufficiently  inter¬ 
ested  to  unite  and  run  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  organizations  in  their  own  interest. 

“A  Beautiful  Garden.”  —  One  of 
America’s  famous  live  stock  auctioneers 
is  D.  P.  McCracken,  noAv  the  oldest  and 
last  of  a  small  galaxy  of  rare  stars  in  a 
realm  of  the  stock-raising  world  that  has 
changed  to  an  almost  incredible  extent  in 
the  last  40  years.  At  74  he  is  living  in 
retirement,  growing  floivers  and  enjoying 
life  in  an  Illinois  village,  as  The  R. 
N.-Y.  stated  editorially  on  page  1148. 
His  letterhead  is  doeorated  with  a  line 
illustration  of  his  favorite  dower.  Under 
it  are  the  Avords,  “Consider  the  lilies,” 
folloAved  by  the  statement  that  the  first 
gift  to  man  Avas  a  “beautiful  garden.” 
Col.  McCracken  writes  (Sept.  11)  : 
D.  C.  W. :  Your  tribute  to  the  doings  of 
live  stock  auctioneers  of  earlier  days,  and 
the  inclusion  of  my  name  amongst  them, 
brought  a  queer,  lumpy  feeling  to  the 
throat  of  that  very  last  member  of  the 
old  guard.  Auctioneers  are  at  least  one 
of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  human  forces 
that  is  constructively  working  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  breeds  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  Good 
Book,  man  was  given  dominion  over  the 
animals;  we  of  the  chain  are  on  record 
for  doing  rather  than  simply  being.”  Col. 
McCracken’s  garden  is  one  of  the  floral 
distinctions  of  Central  Illinois.  Although 
informal,  it  exhibits  form  and  design. 
Flowers  are  much  more  numerous  on 
farms  in  the  East  than  in  the  corn  belt, 
Avhere  climatic  conditions  are  less  favor¬ 
able  in  midsummer.  Every  humble  little 
bed,  plot  or  garden  of  flowers  which  love, 
labor  and  thought  create  and  maintain 
against  heavy  odds  on  a  farm  or  ranch, 
reveals  a  quality  in  men  and  Avomen  that 
is  best  expressed  by  floAvers. 

“Are  We  Too  Tame?” — W.  A.  M., 
Prowers  Co.,  Col.,  Avrites:  “Dear  D.  C. 
W. :  It  is  the  emotional  that  we  need  in 
America  today.  Many  Ayho  have  it  curb 
it  too  much.  We  are  too  tame,  too  sub¬ 
missive  to  the  material  ideas  of  our  na¬ 
tional  development.  Those  who  know  and 
see,  don’t  speak  up  and  speak  out  fully 
and  forcibly  enough.”  All  of  this  is  true. 
Why  is  it  true  ?  What’s  to  be  done  about 
it?  AVell,  Ave  can  discuss  it.  That  is  the 
way  wdiereby  Ave  release  our  pent-up 
emotions,  and  feel  better  afterAvards.  If 
a  man  does  much  hard  thinking,  he  is 
compelled  to  get  it  out  of  his  system.  He 
will  Avrite  or  talk  to  others  or  to  him¬ 
self  or  do  all  of  these,  and  still  feel  that 
he  has  failed  utterly  to  give  himself 
adequate  expression.  When  he  is  in  that 
not  uncommon  state,  he  ought  to  betake 


himself  to  the  Avoods  and  express  himself 
Avith  an  ax,  or  hand-milk  a  dozen  small- 
teated,  kicking  cows  twice  a  day. 

Arousing  the  Sluggish. — Prosperity 
breeds  sluggishness.  In  America  avc  are 
in  an  age  of  Avidespread  well-being,  so  far 
as  most  people  are  concerned.  So  long  as 
this  condition  persists,  so  long  as  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  us  are  fairly  Avell  fed,  we  can¬ 
not  be  aroused  and  rallied,  except  in  a 
mild  sort  of  Avay,  by  the  reason  and 
rhetoric  of  prophets,  liberators,  speakers 
and  Avriters  whose  emotional  fires  roar 
and  blaze.  Many  idealisms  wither,  weak¬ 
en  or  die  Avhen  subjected  to  the  gold  test. 
They  do  so  because  the  deep-rooted  Iuavs 
of  our  being  are  like  those  in  obedience 
to  which  chipmunks  collect  and  store 
much  more  food  than  they  avIII  ever  use 
or  need.  These  laws  antedate,  dominate 
or  modify  all  ideals,  except  those  of  the 
feAV  great  souls  of  the  earth  who  ne\Ter 
fear  but  Avelcome  martyrdom  and  death, 
and,  dying  as  idealists,  live  through  the 
centuries.  Pure  and  undefiled  idealism 
in  a  rough-and-tumble  Avorld  of  hard  re¬ 
alities  leads  its  consistent  and  uncompro¬ 
mising  adherents  to  a  tragic  if  glorious 
death. 

Idealism  Never  Dies.  —  American 
idealism  of  New  England  origin  has 
changed  and  lost  some  of  its  granite  and 


edge  in  adapting  itself  to  a  vast,  Avealthy 
continent  in  the  process  of  development, 
but  it  is  still  a  deep,  silent  force  in 
American  life.  It  is  neither  impotent 
nor  dead..  Some  day  it  Avill  again  burst 
into  flower,  in  response  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  best  that  is  in  man  as¬ 
serts  itself.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  are  in  enforced  partial  or  complete 
idleness;  the  old  security  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  masses  of  families  on  farms 
and  in  towns  and  cities  ai’e  weakening, 
Avhere  they  have  not  entirely  broken 
doAvn ;  wealth  is  being  dravra  into  feAver 
and  stronger  hands.  These  and  related 
changes  and  developments  are  preparing 
the  seedbed  for  another  upspringing  and 
blossoming  of  idealism  in  America.  A 
man  may  lose  faith  in  himself  and  every- 
one  else,  but  he  cannot  lose  faith  in  hu¬ 
man  life  Avithout  denying  his  own  ex¬ 
istence,  and  the  stream  of  life  will  Aoav 
on  forever  toAvard  an  infinite  sea. 

Pheasants  in  Neav  Jersey. — Early 
in  the  Summer  1,000  English  pheasants, 
imported  by  the  New  Jersey  Fish  and 
Game  Commission,  were  turned  loose  in 
the  northern  area  of  that  State,  where 
they  Avill  replenish  and  maybe  improve 
tiie  flocks  of  ringneeks  noAV  at  large  in 
New  Jersey.  It  aavus  the  second  impor¬ 
tation  of  this  variety  this  year.  Game 
Warden  James  M.  Stratton  says  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  belief  prevalent  a  fewT  years 
ago  pheasants  will  not  hatch  their  oavu 
eggs.  That  belief  is  not  tenable,  however, 
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because,  as  lie  points  out,  many  pheasants 
with  their  young  have  been  seen  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  of  Ncav  Jersey  this  season 
Several  Aveeks  ago  I  soav  a  hen  and  her 
flock  of  little  ones  in  a  meadoAv,  at  the 
edge  of  a  woods,  in  the  Mountain  Lakes 
region  of  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  The  hunt¬ 
ing  season  has  been  shortened  from  Nov 
10  to  Dec.  15,  in  order  to  protect  the 
pheasants  and  foster  their  propagation. 

From  Dan’s  Notebook. — It  is  good  to 
see  a  barefoot  boy  running  Avith  his  (]0,, 
in  dewy  grass  on  a  sunny  morning.  .  .  “ 
A  pleasant  melancholy  and  a  strange 
sense  of  kinship  Avith  the  earth  come  over 
me  Avhon  l  hear  a  katydid  orchestra  in 
the  leafy  sanctuary  of  tree-tops  on  a  quiet 
night,  Avlien  the  moon  is  full-orbed. 

The  lingering  flavors  of  wild  honey  "and 
Avild  strawberries  have  not  been  domesti¬ 
cated.  ...  1  like  to  smell  red  clover  blos¬ 
soms,  old  livery  stables  and  the  red  wood 
of  cedar.  ...  I  like  to  feel  the  hard,  slick 
handle  of  an  ax,  the  fine  plush  of  a  gos¬ 
ling’s  neck  and  the  muzzle  of  a  colt.  ... 
I  Avant  to  want  less  in  order  that  I  may 
liaAre  more  of  the  things  that  cannot  be 
bought  and  sold.  ...  I  wish  my  neighbor 
AA’ould  fix  his  part  of  the  division  fence. 
...  I  wonder  Avhy  I  wonder  when  I  sit 
and  look  at  sky  and  cloud  shot  through 
Avith  light  from  the  setting  sun.  ...  I 
knoAV  Avithout  knowing  Avhy  I  knoAV  that 
a  strange  young  man,  with  a  hard-luck 
story  mechanically  on  his  lips,  lied  to 
mo  today.  d.  c.  aa\ 
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There  was  an  old  car 
with  carbon  inside 
but  now 
it  gives  you  a 
wonderful  ride. 

Why? 
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Complete  Water  Service 


if*  E?  O  Never  bought  such  a 
Suction  Plant  value. 
tptSVJ  simple,  durable  and 
smooth  in  action.  No  belts  to 
cause  trouble.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation.  Capacity  300 
gallons  per  hour.  Simply  open 
the  faucet  and  the  water  runs. 


We  can  furnish  a  complete  line 
of  other  styles  and  sizes  of  water 
systems,  septic  tanks,  water  soft¬ 
eners,  drinking  cups  for  stock. 
Write  for  complete  literature. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
15  Keefe'  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


It  is  a  Champion  all  right,  measured  in  abil¬ 
ity  to  thresh  fast  and  clean,  in  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  owner,  and  in  the  small  amount 
of  power  required  to  operate  it. 

Take  the  12-bar  cylinder,  the  large  number 
of  teeth  in  cylinder,  the  pitchfork  action  of 
agitating  the  straw,  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings,  Rockwood  Drive  Pulleys,  the  unexcelled 
cleaning  system,  the  superior  windstacker 
fan,  the  sturdy  steel  construction,  and  you 
have  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  called 
“The  Champion.”  The  Little  Thresher  that 
fights  for  the  last  grain. 

Write  for  additional  information 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 


,  SEND  NO  MONEY— get  all  I 

the  coating  and  tools  you  need  with¬ 
out  paying  a  cent.  Inexpensive — 
durable.  Covers  a  roof  like  a  rubber 
blanket.  Try  before  you  buy.  Makes  old 
roofs  like  new.  Write 
today  for  details. 
ATLAS  ASBESTOS  . 
COMPANY,  Dept.RNI 
North  Wales,  Pa. 


Agents 

Wanted 


Get  our  low 
prices  on 
paints  and 
varnishes. 


Liquid  Arbe/tof 

ROOF  COATING 


l&GMOHEY stomp! 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 

special  cat  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul- 
s.  Learn  bow  yon  can  clear  your  land 
quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
big  money  pulling  stumps 
for  neighbors.  Rip-\ 
ade  1 


loffle  of  Iowa  ms 
$10,000  in  spare  time* 
It's  easy.  Write  quid? 
^  HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 
430.29th  5tr.,  Centerville, Iowa 


Mrs.  Rorcr’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Iiorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes  .  1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick . 2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery . 1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving . 1.00 

'iew  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties  . 1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings . 1.00 

Sandwiches  .  .75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Jade-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

«ot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  t°  uSe  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

^read  and  Bread  Making . 75 

‘  ®r  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
*33  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Turning  Leaves 

True,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  turn  color 
in  Autumn.  But  there  is  also  a  turning  of 
the  leaf  of  life,  the  page  called  Summer, 
that  we  may  read  what  is  written  on  the 
other  side.  Some  of  the  leaves  in  the 
big  book  cover  much  longer  than  a  sea¬ 
son,  for  they  hold  a  whole  epoch,  and  ! 
their  turning  changes  lives.  IIowr  for-  | 
tunate  it  is  that  we  seldom  know  what  is 
happening  to  us  until  long  afterward 
when  the  turning  point  is  passed.  Thus 
we  are  spared. 

Peter,  the  big  black  dog,  felt  the  fasci¬ 
nation  of  the  State  road  purring  over 
there  across  the  field  two  nights  ago.  He 
barked  loudly  as  a  defiance  to  any  in¬ 
truders  who  might  plan  to  benefit  by  his 
absence,  and  left  to  enjoy  the  thrill  of 
the  nightly  activity  of  the  road  that  was 
always  in  the  daylight  denied  him.  His 
master  was  very  stern  in  regard  to  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  he  had  found  out  why  by 
being  struck  down  and  nearly  killed.  That 
lesson  had  make  a  great  dog  of  him,  but 
now  he  was  entirely  within  his  rights,  for 
he  was  going  alone  on  an  adventure  of  his 
own.  The  same  thing  happened,  though 
this  time  he  was  struck  dead.  He,  a 
dog  that  loved  life  so  well  and  recoiled 
frantically  from  any  suggestion  of  his 
death,  had  walked  across  a  field  to  die. 
It  was  because  be  did  not  know. 

The  children  knew  when  the  news 
came  that  a  great  page  had  turned  for 
them  also.  It  was  the  same  sheet  that 
hold  Perkins,  the  black  friend  from  Flor¬ 
ida,  and  they  were  loath  to  have  it  turn. 
Peter  was  so  young,  they  wept,  he  was 
born  the  same  year  as  Mark,  and  so  only 
five  years  old.  And  he  was  always  so 
polite.  He  had  a  way  of  meeting  people 
at  their  cars  with  outstretched  paws  that 
was  a  Avelcome  in  itself,  and  required  no 
words  of  humans  to  confirm  it.  And  he 
was  such  a  jolly  comrade.  Always  he 
had  plunged  ahead  of  them  leading 
through  the  doubtful  places,  his  waving 
tail  a  banner  signifying  that  all  was  well. 
They  could  hardly  bury  him  and  the  past 
that  went  with  him.  Why  he  looked  just 
as  if  he  was  still  “shaking  hands,”  there 
in  the  grave.  The  big  dog  has  somehow 
left  his  mark  on  them.  Later  Elsie  came 
to  me  with  wTet  eyes  bringing  a  heavy 
three-cornered  stone  painted  “Peter.” 
Would  I  come  and  help  them  place  it? 
Between  us  we  chiselled  in  the  name  and 
date.  The  act  eased  their  sorrow.  Where 
was  Aries,  and  Juno  the  tame  pigeon? 
It  is  the  present  that  is  garnered  by  the 
wise,  and  Aries  answered  their  call  with 
a  bleat  muffled  in  grass,  lifting  his  long 
curved  horns  which  are  their  wonder  and 
delight. 

.  The  forest  leaves  are  only  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  turn,  but  the  coloring  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  is  pouring  into  kitchen 
jars.  Red  tomatoes,  white  onions,  green 
peppers,  and  streaked  apples  in  the  cat¬ 
sup.  There  is  only  one  tree  that  I  know 
of  growing  an  apple  that  turns  into  the 
transparent  sauce  which  will  not  threat¬ 
en  the  redness  of  tomato  catsup.  The 
kitchen  artist  must  mix  her  colors  with 
forethought,  since  man  looks  before  he 
tastes.  Let  her  do  her  best  to  transfer 
this  mass  of  color  to  the  space  behind  the 
glass  with  the  least  possible  change  of 
shade.  She  finds  that  tomatoes  boiled 
whole  for  a  few  minutes  in  hot  salt  water 
retain  their  appearance  and  freshness  in 
a  way  that  prolonged  stewing  in  their 
own  juice  would  never  accomplish.  There 
are  too  many  white  peaches  out  in  the 
orchard,  and  these  can  be  scalded  in  their 
yellow'  and  rose  robes,  leaving  much  of 
the  natural  color  to  be  magnified  by  the 
pickling  syrup  rmured  on  cold.  Standing 
beside  the  State  roads  one  may  read  the 
story  of  the  Summer  fully  told.  It  is  a 
year  of  many  peaches  at  a  dollar  a  bushel, 
of  tomatoes  at  75c  and  a  delayed  frost,  of 
apples  which  are  low  in  price  and  scarce 
in  yield.  The  dainty  delicious  red  Mcln- 
toshes  are  only  bringing  a  dollar  a 
bushel  in  bulk,  and  all  because  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  orchards  the  apple  shipping  aver¬ 
ages  a  carload  an  horn-.  The  story  came 
to  us  with  the  brother  of  Commander 
Byrd  who  visited  our  section  as  a  horti¬ 
culturist.  York  State  apples  are  going 
into  storage  until  the  demand  overtakes 
her  25  per  cent  crop.  It  is  the  middle¬ 
man’s  chance  to  buy  up  the  crop  and 
speculate  on  'the  storage  fee. 

Cabbage,  usually  the  great  burden  of 
overproduction  in  this  section,  is  high  at 
$20  a  ton  as  the  result  of  a  condition 
called  club-foot.  Most  of  it  is  contracted 
by  tonnage  at  $6  a  ton.  The  tonnage  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  kraut  manufacturer’s  shield 
against  over-heavy  yield,  but  it  stands 
him  in  good  stead  now  when  cabbage  is 
scarce.  Many  of  the  cabbage  growers 
have  barely  enough  tonnage  to  fill  their 
contract,  when  they  had  thought  to  con¬ 
tract  only  half  their  acreage.  It  is  too 
early  to  tell  much  about  the  potato  crop 
as  so  few  late  fields  have  been  dug.  Early 
potatoes  were  almost  non-existent,  but 
the  price  was  held  low  by  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  quantities  of  excellent  New  Jersey 
and  Virginia  potatoes  that  were  shipped 
North. 

In  these  times  it  might  be  well  for  the 
potato  grower  to  scan  the  diet  list  for 
those  who  want  to  keep  thin.  He  will 
find  that  potatoes  are  taboo,  while  car¬ 
rots  and  turnips  are  highly  recommended 
on  account  of  their  lack  of  the  fat-pro¬ 
ducing  element.  Most  cooks  are  women, 
and  it  is  woman  who  adheres  to  diet  lists. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  the  grocer  has 
missed  such  an  opportunity  of  advertising 
food.  Suppose  lie  put  up  a  card  over  the 
(Continued  on  Page  1234) 


New  Light  Plant 

we’ve  been  looking  for  ” 


“It’s  an  improved  plant,  made  by  the  West- 
inghouse  people,  and  believe  me  they  have 
built  it  from  the  ground  up  to  square  with 
our  ideas  of  what  a  light  plant  should  be  and 
what  it  should  do.” 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  farmers  can’t 
say  too  much  for  the  improved  Westinghouse 
Farm  Electric.  No  other  plant  of  equal 
capacity  has  so  few  parts  —  nothing  to  tinker 
with  —  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  What’s 
more,  its  operating  smoothness  and  efficiency 
have  actually  been  increased,  thereby  insuring 
less  wear  and  tear  and  longer  life. 


.  .  .  get  the  facts  about 
this  improved  plant 
at  a  lower  price 


No  matter  if  you  have  never  even  con¬ 
sidered  a  light  plant,  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
and  your  family  to  get  the  story  of  this  one. 
You’ll  find  all  the  facts  summed  up  for  you 
in  an  interesting  folder  entitled  "It’s  the 
Simplest  Thing  You  Ever  Saw.”  The  coupon 
below  will  bring  you  a  copy.  No  obligation 
of  course,  we  merely  want  to  tell  you  more 
about  this  amazing  new  plant  that  sells  for  a 
lower  price. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MFG.  COMPANY 


Farm  Light  Division 


East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Westinghouse 


FARM  ELECTRIC 
PLANT 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company. 
Farm  Light  Plant  Division, 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  new  folder,  “It’s  the  Simplest 
Thing  You  Ever  Saw.’’  (Please  print  name  and  address.) 


Name. 


Address . 

County . State. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
i-esponsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


We  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  Order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure 
domestic  Tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings 
of  Liberty  to  oux-selves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

THIS  is  the  preamble  to  our  Constitution,  reprint¬ 
ed  as  to  capitals  and  punctuation  from  the  text- 
issued  by  the  Department  of  State.  It  was  completed 
September  17,  1787,  and  signed  by  the  members  of 
the  Congress  sitting  in  Philadelphia,  where  they  bad 
been  at  work  since  May  of  that  year.  Thus  the  111st 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution  has 
just  been  celebrated.  It  will  do  us  no  barm  to  read 
again  these  words  expressing  the  high  purpose  under 
which  the  United  States  was  formed.  In  fact  the 
whole  document  may  well  be  read  by  all  citizens  and 
those  who  desire  to  become  such.  It  will  give  us  a 
better  understanding  and  higher  appreciation  of  our 
government  and  those  who  laid  its  foundations. 

* 

I  note  your  statement  of  the  McIntosh  pollination 
problem  in  the  Champlain  Valley,  page  1120.  All  that 
goes  to  show  that  we  do  not  know  everything  about  the 
fruit  business  yet.  We  had  a  student  in  horticulture 
several  years  ago  who  was  discouraged  because  we  knew 
every  one  of  Nature’s  secrets,  particularly  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing.  There  could  be  no  future  in  this  sort  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  he  said.  He  soon  learned  that  we  have  dozens  of 
problems  we  may  never  solve. 

THIS  is  from  a  friend  in  one  of  our  State  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges.  It  did  not  take  long  to  show  the 
student  that  the  man  making  horticultural  research 
his  business  need  not  fear  about  there  being  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer,  as  our  friend  Alexander  the  Great 
is  said  to  have  remarked.  The  field  of  horticultural 
research  is  one  of  the  most  useful  cultivated  by  our 
experiment  stations,  and  is  so  broad  and  varied  that 
(he  farther  one  goes  the  more  leads  he  sees  to  follow. 
But  it  is  not  only  at  the  college  and  stations  that 
these  things  are  being  worked  out.  Hundreds  of 
farmers  with  orchards  and  other  fruit  plantations 
are  studying  such  problems  in  the  leaves  and  blos¬ 
soms  and  fruit  which  Nature  spreads  before  them 
in  her  yearly  exhibit.  This  matter  of  pollination  iu 
the  orchards  of  the  Champlain  Valley,  to  which  our 
correspondent  refers,  is  but  one  of  many  question 
marks  that  confront  the  farmer  year  after  year. 


IF  ONE  thing  more  than  another  contributes  to  the 
usefulness  and  success  of  the  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position,  which  is  under  way  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
as  we  go  to  press,  it  is  the  businesslike  manner  in 
which  it  is  managed.  In  a  dozen  years  this  well- 
balanced  institution  has  grown  to  proportions  which 
creditably  represent  the  Northeastern  States.  Fifty- 
nine  trustees,  of  whom  17  are  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  constitute  its  official  personnel.  Chas. 
A.  Nash  is  the  general  manager.  The  show  receives 
no  subsidies  from  any  State.  Politics  has  no  place 
in  its  affairs.  Its  grounds  and  excellent  buildings 
are  valued  at  $2,500,000.  More  than  280,000  people 
patronized  the  show  in  1927.  A  greater  number  will 
almost  surely  see  it  this  year.  Choice  stock  from 
herds,  flocks  and  studs  owned  by  breeders  and  farm¬ 
ers  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey  and  several  other  States  and 
Canada  make  its  showyard  competitions  interesting- 
ami  instructive  to  all  eastern  landowners.  Hundreds 
of  these  people  are  engaged  or  interested  in  rebuild¬ 
ing,  diversifying  and  developing  an  animal  industry. 
An  elderly  man  of  means  asked  us  at  the  show 
whether  he  should  raise  beef  cattle  or  dairy  cattle  on 
the  large  run-down  farm  that  he  is  improving  in  Con- 
neotieut.  “New  England  needs  animal  manures  and 


good  farming  more  than  anything  else,”  he  said.  A 
department  of  the  show  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised  is  that  for  members  of  boys’  and  girls’  4-H 
clubs.  It  is  practical  and  helpful.  In  its  19  divisions 
young  people  from  34  States  and  four  Canadian 
Provinces  are  represented  by  their  work  or  presence 
or  both.  One  hundred  juniors  came  from  Maine. 
A  club  boy’s  965-lb.  champion  “baby”  beef  calf  (an 
Aberdeen- Angus)  realized  56c  a  pound  at  auction, 
while  the  52  calves  in  the  sale  averaged  about  22c  a 
pound.  Milking  Shorthorns  at  the  show  surpass  in 
numbers  and  quality  any  other  exhibit  of  dual- 
purpose  cattle  that  we  have  seen.  It  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  show.  Farmers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  from  many  New  England  regions  and  other 
States  attend  the  exposition  because  they  are  in¬ 
terested  in  live  stock,  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables, 
home-canned  goods,  machinery,  demonstrations  and 
contests. 

* 

DURING  and  after  the  World  War  we  heard 
much  of  “trench  mouth”  as  a  disease  common 
among  soldiers  and  becoming  rather  widespread  in 
civil  life.  It  is  now  made  the  subject  of  a  bulletin 
from  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  Trench  mouth 
is  not  a  new  disease,  having  been  recognized  by 
physicians  in  this  country  for  at  least  20  years  under 
the  name  Vincent’s  infection  or  Vincent’s  angina. 
Under  the  insanitary  conditions  of  military  life  it 
acquired  unusual  virulence  and  became  epidemic. 
Since  the  war  it  is  frequently  recognized  in  those 
who  have  acquired  the  infection  by  direct  contact 
with  carriers  of  the  germs  or  indirectly  by  the  use 
of  common  eating  utensils,  towels,  etc.  Kissing  may 
transfer  the  germs  from  the  mouth  of  a  carrier  to 
that  of  one  less  able  to  resist  them.  The  disease 
shows  itself  by  inflammation  of  the  tissues  within 
the  mouth  or  throat  and  the  formation  of  large  or 
small  ulcers.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  membrane  upon 
the  tonsils,  if  these  organs  are  involved,  that  close¬ 
ly  resembles  that  of  diphtheria.  In  other  cases, 
ulcers  may  appear  upon  the  gums,  tongue  or  cheeks 
and  a  peculiarly  offensive  breath  is  noted.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  such  general  symptoms  as  fever  and  prostra¬ 
tion  will  depend  upon  the  virulence  of  the  infection 
and  degree  of  resistance  that  the  sufferer  is  able  to 
offer.  While  serious,  trench  mouth  is  not  usually  a 
fatal  disease,  recovery  generally  following  within  a 
week  or  ten  days  under  appropriate  treatment.  The 
possibility  of  acquiring  this  disease  if  exposed  to  it 
emphasizes  the  value  of  attention  to  the  mouth.  De¬ 
cayed  teeth,  broken  and  jagged  roots  and  improperly 
cared  for  plates  all  bring  about  conditions  within 
the  month  which  give  infections  an  opportunity  for 
entrance  that  they  would  not  find  through  clean, 
sound  tissues.  No  part  of  the  body  will  better  repay 
care  in  health  and  comfort  and  iu  resistance  to  those 
disease  germs  which  we  cannot  at  times  avoid  than 
the  mouth.  If  it  is  recognized  that  this  is  the  gate¬ 
way  through  which  health  is  most  frequently  at¬ 
tacked,  it  will  be  more  carefully  guarded  and  con¬ 
scientiously  cared  for. 

WHAT  about  the  two,  or  three,  or  even  four- 
year-old  hen  in  the  laying  flock?  Some  poul- 
trymen  keep  a  few  that  long,  perhaps  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  is  doubtful  business  to  do  so.  We  think 
that  they,  and  most  others,  will  find  interest  in  an 
article  soon  to  be  printed  on  this  subject,  written  by 
a  careful  poultryman  who  has  done  considerable 
trap-nesting — and  thinking  at  the  same  time,  for 
these  go  together.  Trap-nesting  alone  has  its  uses, 
in  showing  individual  records,  but  thought  must  go 
with  it  to  make  the  connections  necessary  to  secure 
permanent  results.  One  of  the  purposes  our  corre¬ 
spondent  had  in  mind  was  to  do  away  with  the  large 
proportion  of  little  pullet  eggs  in  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  production,  always  selling  at  low  prices  and 
scarcely  wanted.  You  may  not  agree  with  all  of  his 
conclusions,  but  will  like  to  read  the  story. 

as 

OFFEE  may  be  said  to  be  an  American  national 
drink,  having  the  preference  here  which  is  ac¬ 
corded  tea  by  our  British  cousins.  Both  these 
beverages  please  by  their  aroma  but  it  is  the  caffein 
which  they  contain  that  gives  them  their  stimulating 
properties.  While  the  word  caffein  suggests  coffee, 
the  substance  itself  is  also  the  active  principle  in  tea. 
Because  of  this  stimulant,  both  tea  and  coffee  are 
denied  growing  children  at  some  tables  and  many 
adults  find  themselves  more  comfortable  without 
them.  Now  we  find  that  the  government  is  announc¬ 
ing  a  marked  decrease  in  our  importations  of  tea, 
the  decline  amounting  to  nearly  six  and  one-half 
millions  of  pounds  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  Partly 
offsetting  this,  however,  is  the  bringing  in  of  several 
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millions  of  pounds  of  tea  waste,  tea  siftings  and  tea 
sweepings.  There  are  used  in  the  production  of 
caffein  and  part  of  this  caffein  finds  its  way  into 
some  drinks  which  have  achieved  large  sale  within 
the  last  few  years.  Coffee  with  the  greater  part  of 
its  caffein  removed  is  sold  at  groceries  and  the  coffee 
substitutes  find  an  increasing  market,  thus  showing 
the  desire  of  many  people  to  find  an  agreeable  bev¬ 
erage  that  will  not  produce  the  disagreeable  effects 
that  they  have  learned  to  expect  from  coffee  as  or¬ 
dinarily  brewed.  We  have  before  spoken  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  which  this  offers  to  press  the  sale  of  pure, 
unfermented  fruit  juices.  These  have  true  food 
value  and  are  without  auy  active  principle  that  must 
be  classed  with  drugs.  They  may  be  taken  alone 
or  diluted  to  suit  the  taste  and  their  general  use 
would  benefit,  not  only  those  who  drink  them  but 
the  great  orcharding  interests  of  the  country  which 
need  to  find  a  profitable  outlet  for  fruit  that  does 
not  attain  a  grade  that  they  wish  to  put  upon  the 
market. 

* 

UR  eastern  landscape  is  characterized  by  val¬ 
leys,  hills,  ridges  and  mountains.  Not  even  the 
famed  Valley  of  the  Nile,  in  which  the  Ptolemies 
waxed  rich  and  powerful,  was  or  is  more  fertile  or 
fairer  than  our  valleys.  In  these  areas  and  around 
the  bases  of  the  environing  hills,  farmers  are  strong¬ 
ly  established  and  comparatively  well-to-do.  Most 
of  them  are  also  well  located  with  reference  to 
transportation  and  markets.  But  this  advantage 
and  the  fact  that  their  soil  is  naturally  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  are  offset  to  some  extent  by  a  heavier  bur¬ 
den  of  taxes  and  overhead  than  is  carried  by  farm¬ 
ers  whose  lands  lie  on  the  slopes,  mesas  and  tops  of 
the  hill  ranges.  Some  of  the  most  skillful  and  ef¬ 
ficient  farming  that  we  have  ever  seen  is  done  on 
these  hillside  lands.  They  test  the  mettle,  men¬ 
tality  and  manhood  of  men.  Whoever  prospers 
moderately  well  under  unfavorable  conditions  is 
compelled  to  use  his  brain  and  brawn.  Consequently 
he  develops  some  of  his  personal  resources,  such  as 
will  power,  patience,  persistence,  alertness,  caution, 
shrewdness  and  faith  in  himself ;  and  these  are, 
after  all,  more  important  to  him  than  anything  else, 
even  if  he  is  never  conscious  of  their  value.  Hills 
and  hard  conditions  make  or  break  men.  In  a  vast 
country  like  the  United  States  the  masses  of  men, 
after  experiencing  unfavorable  conditions  on  land, 
Will  shift  to  regions  where  conditions  are  or  may  be 
more  favorable.  All  human  migrations  are  moti¬ 
vated  by  an  indefinable  sense  in  human  nature 
which  seems  to  feel  and  search  for  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  The  “easiest  way”  perpetually  lures 
and  snares  us.  All  of  America’s  best  farming  lands, 
however,  are  now  beyond  the  price-reach  of  migrat¬ 
ing  poor  men.  Our  manufacturing  industries  can¬ 
not  begin  to  absorb  or  keep  in  steady  employment 
all  of  the  man-power  now  available  and  constantly 
pouring  in  from  the  reservoirs  of  boyhood.  What  is 
to  become  of  this  ever-increasing  surplus  of  man¬ 
power?  What  is  it  going  to  do?  Where  can  it  anchor 
itself  in  the  soil  and  make  a  living?  Some  day  soil- 
hungering  millions  will  lift  up  their  heads  to  the 
hills,  in  which  lies  a  vast,  cheap  land  of  promise ;  a 
land  that  may  turn  out  to  be  their  strength  and  sal¬ 
vation,  and  the  ultimate  seat  of  the  fate  of  the 
American  republic.  What  the  Swiss  do  with  grass, 
cows  and  goats  in  their  land  of  hills,  mountains  and 
short  seasons  can  be  done  better  or  as  well  in  the 
hills  of  our  Eastern  and  New  England  States.  Much 
more  can  and  will  be  done,  for  many  profitable  en¬ 
terprises  besides  cow  or  goat  dairying  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  our  eastern  highlands.  The  hills  of  the 
East  will  be  rediscovered  by  people  whom  economic 
necessity  is  driving  and  pushing  out  of  overpopu¬ 
lated  and  monopolized  lowlands. 


Brevities 

Fall  seeding  will  give  the  best  results  in  making  a 
good  start  with  the  lawn,  and  weeds  are  less  troublesome. 

A  New  Jersey  railroad  crossing  well  buttered  with 
mayonnaise  dressing  resulted  when  a  large  truck  loaded 
with  that  material  was  struck  by  a  locomotive. 

“Life  is  a  dynamic  molecular  organization  kept  going 
and  preserved  by  oxidation.”  This  is  what  a  scientist 
says,  about  it.  We  judge  he  means  that  plenty  of  fresh 
air  is  needed  to  keep  alive  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  New  York  Public  Health  Service  reports  a  death 
from  gangrene  where  an  open  sore  on  the  leg  was  treat¬ 
ed  by  a  local  “herb  doctor”  with  herb  poultices.  The 
patient  was  a  man  of  78,  who  had  been  advised  by  a 
regular  physician  to  go  to  a  hospital,  but  preferred 
treatment  by  the  unauthorized  practitioner. 

Run-out  pastures?  American  agricultural  scientists 
who  have  been  touring  Europe  say  that  British  pas¬ 
tures  300  years  old  are  furnishing  better  pasture  than 
ever — but  they  have  more  fertilizer  than  we  give  cot¬ 
ton  and  tobacco.  In  the  Rhineland,  vineyards  one  thou¬ 
sand  years  old  have  doubled  and  trebled  their  yield  in 
recent  years.  The  whole  secret  is  in  the  applied  fer¬ 
tility. 
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Profits  in  Milk 

HIRTY-FIVE  years  ago  Charles  C.  Dempsey, 
with  four  other  employes  of  the  Fairmount 
Creamery  Company  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  requested  an  in¬ 
crease  in  their  wages.  Mr.  Dempsey  at  the  time  was 
in  charge  of  a  branch  of  the  business  at  $75  a  month. 
Instead  of  increasing  the  salary  the  officers  set  aside 
capital  stock  of  the  company  to  the  amount  of  $1,000 
for  each  of  the  live  employes  who  requested  the  high¬ 
er  wages.  A  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Dempsey  set 
forth  the  conditions.  The  stock  was  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  earnings.  If  the  men  would  remain  for  five 
years  longer  at  the  old  salary,  the  stock  would  be  de¬ 
livered  to  them  in  lieu  of  the  salary  increase.  The  men 
continued  for  the  five  years  but  never  received  the 
stock  certificates,  and  Mr.  Dempsey  in  the  meantime 
lost  the  letter  which  contains  the  agreement.  His 
widow,  now  of  Evanston,  Ill.,  recently  found  the  let¬ 
ter  in  an  old  trunk  with  a  pair  of  baby  shoes.  She  has 
brought  suit  for  the  present  value  of  the  stock  of 
the  original  stock  of  $1,000  face  value,  but  now  es¬ 
timated  as  possibly  worth  $500,000.  The  company  is 
capitalized  at  $10,000,000.  The  suit  is  for  $100,000. 
The  incident  stimulates  the  imagination  and  sets  one 
speculating  on  the  possible  profits  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing  and  distributing  milk  compared  with 
the  business  of  producing  it.  There  are  probably 
farmers  living  who  delivered  milk  to  this  company 
for  the  whole  35  years,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  none 
of  them  delivering  $75  worth  a  month  in  1893,  has 
accumulated  a  $100,000  profit  during  the  period.  This 
implies  no  criticism  of  this  successful  creamery  com¬ 
pany.  It  does  suggest  reason  for  serious  thought  by 
the  men  who  produce  the  basic  product,  milk,  with¬ 
out  which  no  creamery  company  can  operate.  Profits 
are  made  in  the  dairy  business.  When  producers 
undertake  the  job  for  themselves  they  demonstrate 
that  they  can  have  their  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
industry.  Our  concern  is  that  dairymen  everywhere 
should  receive  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 


Reduction  in  Price  for  Milk 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Oxford,  Pa.,  branch  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers’  Association  held  a 
meeting  in  the  National  Bank  of  Oxford  recently.  They 
had  as  their  guests  President  Allebaugh,  of  the  Milk 
Association ;  Mr.  Cohee,  of  the  Dairy  Council ;  Dr. 
Webb  and  Dr.  Ragsdale,  of  the  Abbott  Company.  This 
meeting  was  a  conference  on  the  milk  situation,  the  mat¬ 
ter  at  point  being  a  notice  recently  served  by  the  Ab¬ 
bott  Company  on  its  patrons,  announcing  that  after 
September  1  the  premium  of  10  cents  per  hundred  for 
milk  from  tuberculin  tested  cows  would  be  cut  off.  By 
way  of  explanation  of  the  cause  for  this  reduction,  Dr. 
Webb  made  the  statement  that  there  is  a  surplus  of 
tuberculin  tested  milk  in  Philadelphia.  With  the  dairy¬ 
men  still  wrestling  with  tests  and  re-tests,  reactors  and 
bad  actors,  contagious  abortion  and  bovine  tuberculosis, 
the  possibility  of  a  curtailment  of  the  demand  for  milk 
from  the  pure  and  undefilled  Alderney  cow  will  make 
the  average  milk  producer  feel  like  knocking  his  heifer 
calves  on  the  head. — Westchester,  Pa.,  Daily  News. 


A  Produce  Dealer  on  Farm  Relief 

I  have  just  read  O.  B.  Griffin’s  remarks  on  page  1172 
on  farm  relief,  and  his  is  the  nearest  right  of  any  I 
have  read  so  far.  I  am  68  years.  of  age ;  40  of  those 
years  I  spent  in  the  wholesale  fruit  and  produce  busi¬ 
ness  in  one  of  our  largest  cities.  The  last  eight  years 
I  have  spent  on  the  farm,  so  I  believe  I  am  qualified  to 
judge. 

I  do  not  believe  the  farmers  can  depend  on  the  poli¬ 
ticians  for  help.  If  they  want  help  they  have  got  to  do 
it  themselves.  We  all  know  that  certain  farm  produce 
is  a  glut  at  times  in  one  city,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
may  be  short  in  some  other  city.  Let  farmers  have  a 
wholesale  house  of  their  own  in  every  large  town  and 
in  all  the  cities  all  over  the  country,  owned  and  run  by 
the  farmers  themselves  and  all  bring  their  produce  to 
their  own  store.  Suppose  the  store  is  in  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Boston  is  stuck  on  beans  or  corn  or  tomatoes  or 
lettuce,  or  some  other  fruit  or  vegetable.  I  have  seen 
the  market  so  badly  stuck  on  some  one  article  that  the 
farmers  could  not  give  it  away  and  had  to  cart  it  home 
again  and  feed  it  out  to  the  stock  or  dump  it  onto  the 
manure  pile.  At  the  same  time  that  same  article  might 
be  short  on  some  other  market,  and  that  market  was 
stuck  on  some  article  that  was  short  on  Boston  market. 

If  these  different  farmers’  wholesale  stores  are  prop¬ 
erly  run  by  competent  executives  they  are  at  all  times 
posted  on  the  conditions  of  the  different  markets  all 
over  the  United  States  aiid  Canada,  and  if  an  article  is 
stuck  in  one  place  they  could  ship  their  surplus  to  some 
other  market  where  it  was  scarce,  and  by  so  doing  hold 
their  own  market  steady. 

Farmers  should  keep  in  touch  with  their  own  mar¬ 
ket  at  all  times  so  as  to  know  when  to  come  “heavy”  or 
“light”  or  not  at  all.  I  have  bought  things  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  say  for  $2  a  package,  and  sold  them  that  same  day 
for  $10.  I  once  bought  a  two-horse  load  of  peas  for  50c 
a  bushel  and  sold  them  for  $3,  $3.25  and  $3.50  a  bushel 
inside  of  tvTo  hours.  You  wlil  say  that  I  was  a  thief. 
But  you  are  wrong.  Those  farmers  were  not  posted, 
and  if  I  had  not  bought  their  goods  someone  else  would 
-  have  done  so,  and  they  would  not  have  been  any  better 
off.  I  didn’t  lie  to  them,  nor  did  I  cheat  them;  they 
cheated  themselves.  If  they  had  belonged  to  some  such 
organization  as  I  have  mentioned  these  things  could  not 
have  happened. 

I  call  to  mind  another  instance ;  shell  beans  were 
short  this  day  and  had  been  for  three  days.  I  had  all 
I  thought  I  could  dispose  of,  but  many  of  the  other 
buyers  had  not  as  much  as  one  bushel.  A  farmer  drove 
on  to  the  market  with  a  load  of  choice  pole  shell  beans. 


L  happened  to  be  the  first  man  to  meet  him  and  asked 
what  he  wanted  for  them,  and  he  said,  75c  a  bushel.  I 
climbed  on  the  seat,  turned  back  the  canvas  and  looked. 
They  were  choice.  1  asked  how  many  he  had  like 
these.  He  said  58  bushels.  I  said  I  would  buy  one- 
half  of  them ;  then  I  told  him  what  the  market  was 
($2.50  a  bushel).  I  said  there  were  not  half  enough 
to  go  around  at  that.  Just  then  I  saw  another  buyer 
coming.  This  man  had  asked  me  only  a  few  minutes 
before  where  he  could  buy  shell  beans,  so  I  knew  he 
would  clean  up  the  load.  I  called  the  farmer’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  him  and  told  him  “That  man  was  looking  for 
shells,  and  he  wrill  give  you  $2.50  and  buy  the  balance 
of  your  load  and  that  will  give  you  a  chance  to  even 
up.”  Well,  instead  of  taking  my  advice  he  sold  this  man 
the  balance  for  $1.75  a  bushel.  Had  this  farmer  be¬ 
longed  to  some  such  organization  as  I  have  mentioned 
this  thing  could  not  have  happened. 

Here  is  another  little  instance :  Lettuce  was  short 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  we  were 
having  hard  work  to  get  enough  to  fill  our  orders,  and 
the  market  was  going  higher  every  hour.  One  night  I 
got  into  the  market  at  11  P.  M.,  for  I  had  to  have  a  big 
bunch  of  it  to  fill  our  orders.  About  midnight  the 
growers  commenced  to  arrive.  They  had  all  sold  me  a 
big  bunch  the  day  before  and  asked  my  advice  for  the 
next  day  and  they  were  all  loaded  heavily.  I  sat  in  a 
doorway  and  paid  no  attention  to  them.  It  was  too 
early  for  the  other  buyers,  so  I  had  the  max-ket  to  my¬ 
self.  Finally  one  of  them  came  to  me  and  said,  “What’s 
the  matter  with  you?  Aren’t  you  buying  lettuce  to¬ 
day?”  I  told  him  I  guessed  I  had  better  keep  out  and 
clean  up  what  I  had  on  hand.  He  asked  whether  the 
market  had  gone  to  pieces,  and  said  I  advised  them  to 
come  heavy.  I  told  him  I  would  buy  part  of  the  load, 
provided  the  price  was  right,  just  one-half  what  I  had 
paid  yesterday,  or  $1,  and  would  take  half  of  their 
loads.  In  about  five  minutes  I  had  bought  half  of  each 
load,  and  I  told  them  the  truth  that  the  market  was 
$2.50  a  box,  and  all  they  couldn’t  sell  for  $2.50  I  would 
buy  for  $2.25.  I  told  them  I  only  wanted  to  show  them 
how  easy  it  would  be  for  a  crook  to  cheat  them.  I  told 
them  to  get  $2.50  a  box  and  chai-ge  me  the  same  as  they 
got  for  the  balance. 

The  only  way  the  farmer  can  get  what  is  coming  to 
him  is  to  do  something  along  the  lines  I  have  mentioned. 
They  will  never  get  ahead  until  they  come  together  and 
pull  together,  the  big  ones  and  the  little  ones  alike.  I 
have  seen  the  market  go  short  and  more  than  double  in 
price  over  night.  Unless  the  farmer  belongs  to  some 
such  ox’ganization  as  I  have  mentioned  there  is  no  pos¬ 
sible  way  to  get  his  rights.  Not  one  farmer  out  of  1,000 
is  a  good  salesman. 

If  our  farmers  all  over  the  counti-y  would  form  a 
company,  have  their  own  store  in  each  city  and  town, 
elect  their  officers  as  our  big  corporations  do,  they 
could  save  millions  that  they  are  being  cheated  out  of 
the  way  they  do  business  today.  They  will  have  to  run 
their  business  to  get  anywhere.  Instead  of  letting  the 
wholesale  dealer  and  jobber  set  the  price  on  their  goods 
they  should  set  their  own  price. 

Go  to  the  shoe  store  to  buy  shoes.  The  price  is  $6. 
Tell  the  dealer  his  price  is  too  high  and  you  will  pay 
but  $5,  and  the  chances  are  you  would  be  ordered  out 
of  his  store.  Go  to  him  to  sell  him  a  barrel  of  fancy 
apples  for  $5,  and  he  at  once  tells  you  he  can  buy  just 
as  good  for  $2.50,  but  as  you  are  one  of  his  customers 
lie  will  give  you  $3,  you  sell  him  and  let  him  make  the 
price  on  your  goods. 

Run  your  own  business  on  business  lines,  combine 
your  interests  just  as  other  big  producers  in  other  lines 
do,  and  you  won’t  have  to  ask  the  U.  S.  Government  or 
anybody  else  to  help  you.  c.  D.  L. 

New  Hampshire. 


Onion,  Cabbage  and  Carrot  Crops 

Agricultural  Statistician  R.  L.  Gillett  says  that  the 
New  York  State  onion  crop  was  a  failure  in  the  im¬ 
portant  Orange  County  section,  while  a  light  crop  else¬ 
where  reduced  the  total  crop  to  1,519,000  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  3,352,000  bushels  last  year.  The  United 
States  late  onion  crop  amounts  to  only  72  per  cent  of 
last  year  with  the  shortages  mostly  in  the  States  from 
Ohio  eastward,  and  in  California. 

Domestic  cabbage,  now  being  marketed  and  cut  for 
kraut,  is  likewise  very  light,  with  the  upstate  New  York 
crop  estimated  at  84,200  tons,  compared  with  157, 200 
tons  last  year,  while  the  United  States  crop  is  forecast 
at  only  87  per  cent  of  last  year.  Danish,  or  late  stor¬ 
age  cabbage,  with  several  weeks  still  to  grow,  now 
promises  only  183,S00  tons  in  this  State,  compared  with 
247,800  tons  last  season,  while  the  United  States  crop 
is  only  81  per  cent  of  last  year*. 

Late  carrots  now  appear  to  be  only  69  per  cent  as 
abundant  as  last  year  in  New  York  State,  with  pros¬ 
pects  of  922,000  bushels  compared  with  1,338,000 
bushels  last  yeair. 


Southern  Tier  Potato  Crop 

Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  Farm  Bureau  Manager 
Thomas  C.  Murray,  says  that  in  many  “Southern 
Tier”  counties  of  the  State,  late  blight  has  killed  prac¬ 
tically  all  potatoes.  Of  course  those  who  used  certified 
seed  and  spi-ayed  thoroughly  have  not  suffered  so 
sevei’ely,  but  the  loss  will  be  considerable  anyway,  ma¬ 
terially  decreasing  the  prediction  in  August  1  govern¬ 
ment  crop  report. 


Missouri’s  Apple  Crop 

Our  Missouri  apple  crop  is  about  45  per  cent  of  a 
full  production,  which  would  mean  520,000  barrels 
commercial  and  1%  to  two  million  bushels  of  a  farm 
crop,  which  is  quite  indifferent  as  to  size  and  quality, 
much  of  it  being  wormy  and  knotty.  The  earlot  move¬ 
ment  will  be  above  1,000  cai's  as  compared  to  736  last 
year. 

The  commercial  crop  is  well  scattered  over  the  State, 
although  one  orchard  may  have  a  nice  crop  and  the 
adjoining  one  be  very  small  in  production.  The  same 
is  true  of  varieties,  due  to  frost  and  blooming  habits 
this  past  year. 

Southwest  Missouri  will  have  a  nice  crop  of  Jon¬ 
athan,  Grimes  and  Red  Delicious,  whereas  last  year  it 
had  practically  no  apples.  Northwest  Missouri  will 
not  have  nearly  so  many  apples  as  last  yeai%  and  the 
size  has  been  i-educed  somewhat  by  di*y  weather  in  Au¬ 
gust. 

Generally  speaking,  apples  are  good  size  and  quality 
this  yeai-,  as  they  were  evenly  spaced  on  the  trees  and 
have  been  well  sprayed,  resulting  in  very  little  blotch. 


The  color  of  most  crops  is  good.  Generally,  Jonathan 
is  the  best  prospect,  with  Grimes,  Red  Delicious,  In¬ 
gram,  Ben  Daxis.  Picking  began  the  first  week  of 
September,  and  prices  have  been  fairly  good.  A  con¬ 
siderable  portion  off  the  apple  crop  is  moved  by  truck 
in  the  central  counties.  E.  A.  LOGAN. 

Boone  Co.,  Mo. 


Canadian  Notes 

The  University  of  British  Columbia  has  a  new  flag 
pole  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  second  tallest  in  the 
world.  It  is  made  from  a  single  stick  of  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  fir  and  measures  206  feet  from  the  ground  to  the 
ball  at  the  top. 

This  giant  stick  of  timber  was  growing  centuries  be¬ 
fore  Columbus  discovered  America.  It  was  cut  near 
Stillwater  and  towed  to  Vancover.  It  comes  from  the 
same  forest  from  which  was  cut  the  great  pole  presented 
by  the  province  to  Kew  Gardens,  London,  England,  12 
years  ago,  which  towers  214  feet  in  the  air,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  tallest  in  the  world.  Other  long  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  flag  poles  are  the  one  at  the  Vancouver  Court 
House  measuring  197  feet,  and  at  the  Provincial  Parlia¬ 
ment  Buildings,  measuring  165  feet. 

The  output  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  the  farms  of  Can¬ 
ada  in  1927  was  the  highest  in  the  previous  five  years, 
i-eaching  over  the  half  million  mark  for  sheep  and  lambs 
sent  to  stockyards,  packing  houses,  and  direct  to  ex¬ 
port  trade.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  40,000  head 
over  the  previous  year. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  Manitoba  Department  of 
Agriculture  shows  that  the  area  in  that  province  plant¬ 
ed  to  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye  and  flax  has  increased 
13 %  per  cent  over  a  year  ago.  The  barley  acreage  is 
the  highest  on  record. 


What  Readers  Say 

Right  here  are  five  adjoining  farms  run  by  middle- 
aged  and  elderly  men,  not  one  of  whom  has  a  wife. 
Times  are  so  hard  that  a  wife  in  these  farm  homes  is 
a  luxury.  We  are  burdened  with  excessive  taxation 
based  on  inflated  valuation  of  farm  property,  the  hUh 
cost  farm  machines  and  prohibitive  prices  of  farm  labor. 
It  takes  a  ton  and  a  half  of  milk  to  buy  a  ton  of  feed 
Recently  two  men  compared  their  milk  check  statements! 
One  put  his  milk  in  the  whirlpool  and  the  other  sent 
his  to  Buffalo.  In  five  months  No.  1  would  have  se¬ 
cured  $800  more  if  he  had  sent  his  milk  to  Buffalo  with 
No.  2.  Something  wrong  somewhere.  o.  f  e 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

At  65,  without  help  except  the  good  wife,  spraying 
alone  is  a  hard  job.  I  spray  usually  five  times,  using 
a  Bean  power  sprayer  and  electric  tractor.  This  has 
been  the  worst  season  I  have  ever  known.  I  have  a 
fair  crop  of  apples  especially  McIntosh.  They  are 
looking  line  now.  If  they  can  get  through  this  awful 
wet,  hot  weather  without  a  late  infection  of  scab  I 
shall  be  happy.  WTe  are  in  the  pure,  cool  air  up  among 
the*  sun-kissed  hills  of  the  Abingtons  where,  as  a  rule 
the  McIntosh  is  at  its  best.  george  h.  Lincoln.  ’ 

Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa. 

Apples  seem  to  be  larger  than  usual;  Gravenstein 
and  Wealthy  are  $3.50  per  bbl. ;  Alexanders,  $3.25  bbl.  - 
Duchess,  $3 ;  Wolf  River,  extra  large,  $4  bbl.  Pears 
of  various  kinds  range  from  $1.50  to  $2.25  bu  • 
peaches  from  $2  to  $2.50.  Mushrooms,  in  3-lb  bskts  ’ 
whites,  $2.75;  creams,  $1.25;  buttons,  $1.25;  opens’, 
75c.  Cucumbers  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  bu.  Tomatoes, 
in  16-qt.  bskts.,  $1.  In  Viewmonte,  Bartlett  pears  are 
being  packed ;  grapes  are  ripening  slowly ;  some  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples  are  dropping  fast.  c.  v.  it. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


News  from  Florida 

Rain  has  made  the  land  just  right  for  handling  in 
this  section,  and  all  are  at  work  on  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  gardens,  seed  beds,  etc.  Many  are  putting  out  yam 
potatoes  which  will  likely  freeze  down  in  January  and 
come  in  later  another  season  as  “standovers,”  and  be 
good  and  early  to  dig.  Strawberry  raisers  are  busy 
with  the  setting  of  a  larger  acreage  than  ever  before, 
and  the  earlier  the  fruit  the  better  the  prices.  A  small 
lot  well  cared  for,  will  bring  ip  good  spending  money. 
Poultry  business  is  somewhat  depressed,  with  high- 
priced  feeds  and  low  dollars  on  eggs  and  friers.  One 
can  hardly  get  by  now  and  sell  on  the  market.  The 
only  money  is  in  day-old  chicks  and  getting  the  retail 
prices  by  a  house  to  house  delivery.  So  many  diseases 
among  the  young  stock  make  losses  too  heavy  to  carry. 
Orange  and  grapefruit  looking  fine  and  commencing  to 
yellow.  The  old  grapefruit  still  hanging  on  some  trees 
are  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  them,  so  full  of  juice 
and  goodness.  Toui’ists  and  investoi’s  are  looking  us 
up  more  than  at  any  time  since  the  depression,  and  a 
brighter  outlook  is  apparent.  f.  S.  M. 

Hillsborough  Co.,  Fla. 


A  Live  Letter  from  Virginia 

We  have  been  taking  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  30  years,  and 
all  my  six  children  were  raised  to  look  for  it  every 
week. 

I  have  been  making  weekly  trips  all  the  season  be¬ 
tween  my  old  home  in  Chesterfield  Co.,  Va.,  and  here 
in  Gloucester  County,  coming  down  the  famous  Pen¬ 
insula  between  Richmond  and  Yorktown,  and  have 
observed  the  restoration  work  going  on  in  Williamsburg 
where  is  located  the  old  House  of  Burgesses.  This  old 
ruin  is  now  being  cleaned  up  and  an  exact  copy  of  the 
oi-iginal  will  be  built  on  the  old  brick  foundation. 

Many  thoughts  crowd  my  mind  as  I  contemplate  the 
vast  growth  of  this  country  since  the  cradle  was  es¬ 
tablished  at  Jamestown,  six  miles  away.  We  have 
bought  one  of  these  old  plantations  and  are  bringing 
it  back  into  cxxltivation  with  tractor  power1,  here  where 
the  black  man  cut  wheat  with  a  cradle  aiid  raised  an 
acre  of  cotton  to  be  made  into  clothing.  The  farm  is 
375  acres,  and  we  have  oysters  for  the  taking. 

We  have  plowed  about  200  acres  this  season,  and 
planted  40  aci’es  coni,  50  aci-es  buckwheat,  30  acres 
late  potatoes,  eight  acres  early  potatoes.  Early  pota¬ 
toes  are  worth  $1  per  bbl.  We  grew  125  bushels  of 
Cobblers  on  half  an  acre.  Corn,  wheat  and  oats  do 
very  well.  We  plan  to  market  our  produce  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  80  miles  away,  crossing  York  River  at  York¬ 
town.  F.  H. 

Gloucester  Co.,  Va. 
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Drawn  by  Pearl  Lynn  (18),  New  York 


Drawn  by  Franklin  S.  Kohler  (18), 
Pennsylvania 

MEMORY  VERSE 
September 

Crickets  are  making 
The  merriest  din, 

All  the  fields  waking 
With  shrill  violin. 

Now  all  the  swallows 
Debate  when  to  go ; 

In  the  valleys  and  hollows- 
Thc  mists  are  like  snow. 

Dahlias  are  glowing 
In  purnle  and  red, 

Where  once  were  growing 
Pale  roses  instead. 

Piled-up  leaves  smoulder, 

All  hazy  the  noon ; 

Nights  have  grown  colder. 

The  frost  will  come  soon. 


My  third  is  in  snow  but  not  in  rain, 

My  fourth  is  in  ice  and  also  in  Maine, 

My  fifth  is  in  calm  but  not  in  fear, 

My  whole  is  a  sound  that  charms  the  ear. 

— Sent  by  Nellie  Mayoh  (11),  New 
Jersey. 


Forests  rich  in  fruits ;  then  I  fell  the 
trees ; 

I  with  water  over-vaulted  by  the  won¬ 
drous  powers 

Sent  upon  my  way,  far  and  wide  to  drive 
along  ! 

On  my  back  I  carry  that  which  covered 
once 

All  the  tribes  of  earth’s  indwellers,  spirits 
and  all  flesh. 

In  the  sand  together !  Say  who  shuts  me 
in, 

Or  what  is  my  name — I  who  bear  this 
burden ! 

— Sent  by  Esther  Wright  (14), 

District  of  Columbia. 

Note — The  above  riddle  is  one  I  copied 
from  my  literature  book.  It  is  by  Cyne¬ 
wulf,  the  only  and  first  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  poet  to  affix  his  name  to  what  he 
wrote. — E.  W. 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma  No. 
1  was  “stones,”  and  to  No.  2  was 
“daisy.”  (There  was  an  extra  “e”  in  the 
fifth  line  of  No.  1).  Answer  to  the  riddle 
was  “blackberry.” 


Riddle 

Who  so  wary  and  so  wise  of  the  warriors 
lives, 

That  he  dare  declare  who  doth  drive  me 
on  my  way. 

When  I  start  up  in  my  strength  !  Oft  in 
stormy  wrath 

Hugely  then  I  thunder,  tear  along  in 
gusts, 

Fare  above  the  floor  of  earth,  burn  the 
folk  halls  down, 

Ravage  all  the  rooms !  There  the  reek 
ariseth 

Gray  above  the  gables.  Great  on  earth 
the  din, 

And  the  slaughter-qualm  of  men.  Then  I 
shake  the  woodland, 


Drawn  by  Kranklin  Kohler  (18), 
Pennsylvania 

Dear  Iva  Unger:  There  are  lots  of 
birds  around  here  despite  our  three  cats. 
A  pair  of  little  house  wrens  raised  two 
families  on  the  side  porch  in  a  coffee  can 
this  year.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  first 
ones  could  hunt  for  themselves  the  old 
birds  were  preparing  the  can  for  the  next. 
They  could  bring  in  more  bugs  in  one 
day!  The  wrens  have  built  on  the 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (14),  New  York 


Early  lamps  burning 
So  soon  the  night  falls; 

Leaves,  crimson  turning, 

Make  bright  the  stone  walls. 

Summer  recalling 
At  turn  of  year; 

Fruit  will  be  falling, 

September  is  here. 

• — Edward  Bliss  Reed. 


Nature  Puzzle 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  puzzle  was 
“bat.”  Common  as  this  uncanny  little 
creature  is,  fewr  have  seen  him.  He  comes 
in  the  dusk  when  our  vision  is  not  clear, 
an  1  darts  so  swiftly  that  the  eye  cannot 
follow.  The  sketch  by  Alice  Chew  (next 
page)  is  enlarged  to  give  an  idea  of  his 
peculiar  shape  and  attitude  which  belies 
his  mouse-like  form. 

The  little  fellow  is  full  of  fight  and 
prepares  to  defend  himself  from  inquisi¬ 
tive  fingers.  Do  not  be  too  familiar  when 
you  catch  him.  The  puzzle  this  month  is 
not  about  an  animal  but  an  insect.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  many  insects  nearly 
alike,  Helen  has  given  us  the  key  to  the 
mystery  and  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  guess 
the  answer. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  one  person  in 
the  land  who  has  not  either  heard  me,  or 
heard  of  me.  1  belong  to  the  grasshopper 
family  and  come  in  midsummer  or  early 
Fall.  Many  predict  six  weeks  until  frost 
when  they  first  hear  our  music.  Our 
note  is  almost  like  a  shrill  articulation 
of  three  syllables  following  each  other  in 
quick  succession,  after  which  there  comes 
a  pause  of  two  or  three  minutes.  The 
male  sings  from  evening  twilight  until 
midnight,  accusing  a  girl  of  doing  some¬ 
thing,  and  from  this  we  are  given  our 
name. 

The  organ  of  sound  is  a  transparent, 
elastic  membrane  in  a  strong  oval  frame 
in  each  of  our  wing  covers.  These  mem¬ 
branes  by  the  overlapping  can  be  made 
to  rub  against  each  other,  and  the  sound 
is  produced  by  friction. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  me  because  I  match 
the  leaves  in  color,  a  pale  green.  My 
wing  covers  are  more  delicate,  and  my 
hind  legs  are  longer  than  those  of  a 
grasshopper.  I  move  myself  from  place 
to  place,  by  flying,  jumping  or  walking. 
In  the  Northern  States  we  have  broad 
wings — in  the  Southern  States,  angular 
ones.  In  the  early  Fall  eggs  are  laid  in 
rows  on  leaves  and  branches.  These  eggs 
hatch  in  the  Spring.  The  young  are  very 
pale  in  color  when  first  hatched,  but  soon 
grow  darker.  We  do  very  little  harm, 
and  most  people  look  upon  us  as  a  friend. 
In  fact  the  work)  would  not  seem  quite 
the  same  without  us.  Yet  do  you  know 
me  personally?  I  am  not  easily  seen. 
What  am  I? — By  Helen  Gartelman  (13), 
Long  Island. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  many  but  not  in  few. 

My  second  in  pudding  but  not  in  stew. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  have  often  sent 
in  contributions  to  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Page,  but  have  never  been  successful. 
Now  I  shall  try  my  luck  by  sending  in  a 
picture  of  myself.  I  would  like  to  get  let¬ 
ters  from  every  one  who  reads  Our  Page. 
— From  Irene  Wood  (17),  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  enclosing 
a  snapshot  of  myself.  I  like  to  ride 
horseback.  I  live  on  a  farm  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  Region,  and  like  farm  life.  I  am 
14  and  graduated  from  high  school  last 
June.  I  have  earned  three  diplomas.  I 
always  enjoy  looking  at  Our  Page,  but 
have  never  contributed  to  it  before. — Lina 
Wilson,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends :  This  is  a  photo  of  my¬ 
self  in  my  gym  suit.  My  folks  have 
taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  eight  years.  I 
have  sent  in  several  contributions  but 
none  has  been  printed.  I  have  vaulted 
seven  feet  six  inches  high. — John  Vargo 
(14),  Ohio. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  sending  a 
picture  of  my  two  sisters  and  myself.  I 
am  at  their  left.  This  was  taken  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  We  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
several  years.  I  surely  enjoy  Our  Page. 
I  am  in  the  fifth  grade  at  school. — Eliza¬ 
beth  Dinehart  (11),  New  York. 


My  Vocation 

I  wanted  to  be  a  sailor, 

But  I  guess  that  will  not  do, 
Because  being  an  aviator, 

Is  good,  too. 

It  would  be  great, 

To  sail  around  the  sphere, 

But  it  would  be  better 
To  carry  mail  in  the  air. 

So  I’ve  decided  the  only  thing  for  me 
Is  a  machine  doctor  to  be. 

Sometimes  straighten  an  anchor  ring 
Sometimes  fix  an  airplane  wing. 
Doing  them  both,  ’tis  just  the  thing. 
— Joseph  Pavlovsky  (11),  Maryland 


porches,  in  the  front  room  windows,  and 
in  the  chicken  and  wood  houses  every 
year.  A  bluebird  had  a  nest  about  125 
feet  from  the  house  in  a  hollow'  post,  and 
there  was  a  chipping  sparrow’s  nest  in 
an  elderberry  bush  even  closer  to  the 
house. 

One  evening  about  dusk  my  father  and 
I  were  going  around  to  shut  up  the 
chickens  and  w-e  found  two  catbirds  hav¬ 
ing  a  terrible  fight.  I  never  thought  I 
could  catch  them,  but  I  slipped  up  and 
caught  one  of  them  (they  were  rolling 
on  the  ground)  and  the  other  was  so  in¬ 
terested  in  its  fight  that  I  caught  it  too. 
They  even  fought  after  I  picked  them  up. 
I  showed  them  to  the  family  and  let  them 
go. 

This  afternoon  there  wras  a  little  cardi¬ 
nal  bird  down  in  the  yard.  It  had  ap¬ 
parently  fallen  out  of  the  nest  and  was 
making  a  dreadful  fuss.  I  put  it  on  a 
box  and  I  guess  it  flew7  aw’ay,  as  I  didn’t 
see  it  again. 

We  find  some  very  interesting  fossils 
on  our  place.  We  have  also  found  some 
arrow-heads  and  other  Indian  relics.  Our 
neighbor  has  found  some  Minie  balls,  re¬ 
minders  of  Civil  War  skirmishes  fought 
near  here,  but  we  have  not  found  any  of 
them.  My  home  is  12  miles  south  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.  I  hope  that  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  will 
have  time  to  write  me  before  long.  — ■ 
Rosalie  Callow’ay  (14),  Tennessee. 


Moonlight  tonight.  The  sky  is  very 
blue.  Not  many  stars  shining,  for  the 
moon  has  dimmed  their  light.  The  katy¬ 
dids  and  didn’ts  are  holding  their  age-old 
debate  which  probably  never  will  be  set¬ 
tled,  and  the  crickets  are  feeling  very 
gay  and  noisy. 

Over  on  the  hill  a  skunk  is  hunting  for 
its  supper,  and  now’  and  then  its  weird, 
quavery  whistle  floats  through  the  air, 
reminding  one  that  Fall  is  not  far  away. 
Topsy  dog,  who  is  a  year  old,  has  caught 
12  woodchucks  this  Summer.  She  tried 
to  make  her  score  13,  but  was  unlucky 
and  came  off  second  best,  for  the  wood¬ 
chuck  proved  to  be  a  “wood  pussy.”  Poor 
Topsy. 

Every  time  we  look  across  the  cabbage 
patch  we  see  countless  little  cabbage 
worm  butterflies  flitting  about.  And  if 
wre  look  closer  w-e  may  see  a  half  dozen 
song  sparrows  who  are  trying  valiantly 
to  eat  up  all  the  cabbage  w'orms.  I  wish 
they’d  succeed,  but  of  course  they  won’t 
be  able  to. 

Tonight  Jared  brought  in  a  cedar  wax- 
wing  baby  who  was  having  his  first  les¬ 
son  in  flying.  He  was  very  pretty  for 
a  young  bird,  even  having  the  yellow  wax 
on  his  tail,  the  eye  line,  and  a  •suspicion 
of  a  crest  as  on  the  old  birds.  He  wasn’t 
much  afraid  and  did  not  squawk  and  flut¬ 
ter  as  so  many  crazy  little  birds  do.  Of 
course  Jared  took  him  back  where  his 
mother  could  find  him. — Berta  Griffiths, 
Connecticut. 


Teacher :  “Thomas,  will  you  tell  me 
wdiat  a  conjunction  is,  and  compose  a 
sentence  containing  a  conjunction?” 

Thomas:  (After  long  and  solemn  reflec¬ 
tion)  “A  conjunction  is  a  word  connect¬ 
ing  anything,  such  as  ‘The  horse  is 
hitched  to  the  fence  by  his  halter.’  ‘Halter’ 
is  a  conjunction  because  it  connects  the 
horse  and  the  fence.” — Sent  by  Helen 
Goodrich  (14),  Vermont. 


Out  in  New  Mexico  even  public  signs 
come  direct  to  the  point.  In  a  garage  at 
Albuquerque  is  posted  : 

“Don’t  smoke  around  the  gasoline  tank. 
If  your  life  isn’t  worth  anything,  gaso¬ 
line  is.” — Sent  by  Henry  Harris  (12), 
New  York. 


Drawn  by  Aubrey  J.  Gregory  (18), 
New  York 


Aug.  G. — Picked  blackberries  today.  No, 
they  were  not  very  good  grade.  The 
downfall  of  the  crop  is  on ;  perhaps  wye 
will  pick  a  few  -  but  not  many.  At  in¬ 
tervals  I  saw  humming-birds  today.  Once 
one  came  quite  close  to  me.  The  w’ild 
sweet  potato  blossoms  attracted  them. 
Picked  huckleberries  this  evening.  Good¬ 
night. 

Aug.  11. — Cool  and  cloudy.  Peaches 
are  ripening.  Found  the  ground  too  wet 
to  hoe  the  late  sweet  corn  this  morning, 
so  weeded  in  the  beans.  About  four 
o’clock  this  P.  M.  I  started  to  town  with 
Dad  in  our  car.  Home  at  six  o’clock. 

Aug.  13. — It  was  cloudy  this  morning, 
but  Sol  soon  came  out  to  reign  supreme 
the  rest  of  the  day.  I  raked  buckwheat 
today  and  still  more  for  tomorrow. 
Turned  the  grinder  to  sharpen  the  mower 
blades  this  evening.  Dad  has  them 
sharpened  after  about  half  a  day’s  mow¬ 
ing. 

Aug.  23. — Drove  cows  to  pasture  this 
morning — sometimes  a  job  for  my  broth¬ 
er,  sometimes  for  me.  You  should  have 
seen  the  cows  looking  for  the  apples 
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I  liad  gathered  from 
We  (Dad,  my  brother 


under  the 
and  I)  got 
They  were 
helped  stir 


which 
fl’PG  ! 

tlie  oats  in  stack  this  P.  M. 
wet  from  the  rain,  when  I 
them  this  morning. 

Today  I  saw  a  hrst  hint  of  Autumn — 
a  few  maple  leaves  begin  to  turn  color. 
\[v  two  brothers  made  some  cider  this 
morning. — From  “Tarli,”  West  Virginia. 


Aug.  23. — The  wind  nearly  blew  me 
out  of"  bed  last  night.  It  has  gone  down 
unite  considerably  now  though.  1  was 
unstairs  this  morning  when  the  mailman 
name  and  brought  The  It.  N.-Y.  that  con¬ 
tained  Our  Page.  How  wonderfully  our 
artists  and  authors  are  improving  !  Our 
art  column  was  the  best  ever,  because  my 
work  was  not  there  to  spoil  it.  After 
reading  the  poems  I  washed  the  churn 
and  did  some  sweeping.  Prepared  some 
vegetables  for  dinner  and  read  a  book  on 
drawing.  This  afternoon  I  drew  a  pic¬ 
ture  for  Our  Page  and  curled  my  hair. 
Helped  get  supper,  then  listened  to  the 
radio. — “Buddie”  (IS),  New  York. 


Aug.  3. — Did  some  work  for  Our  Page. 
Went  with  my  brother  to  feed  some  cattle. 

Aug.  9.  —  I  picked  blackberries  this 
forenoon  and  huckleberries  this  after¬ 
Aug.  22. — Out  in  the  pigpen  there  is 
a  nest  of  four  little  birds.  They  are  just 
feathered  out  and  I  think  they  are  awful 
pretty.  The  R.  N.-Y.  came  today. 

Aug.  27. — The  young  birds  must  have 
flown  away  today  for  they  are  not  here 
this  evening. — “Naomi”  (10),  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


July  20.  —  Up  early  this  morning. 
Milked,  fed  my  calf.  Went  out  to  the 
back  woodlot  where  dewberries  and  blue¬ 
berries  abound.  They  are  ripe  now  and 
sure  do  look  pretty,  the  dew  on  them  shin¬ 
ing  under  the  sun’s  first  rays.  But  they 
didn’t  look  a  bit  better  than  they  tasted. 
No  siree.  T.  B.  testers  came  this  morn¬ 
ing,  two  cows  condemned — tough  luck. 
Started  wheat  cutting  this  afternoon. 

July  21. — Did  my  chores  at  the  barn 
this  A.  M.  Brother  and  I  played  Sher¬ 
lock  Holmes  a  while  hunting  eggs  this 
P.  M. ;  1  y2  dozen  hen  eggs,  three  dozen 
guinea  eggrs.  Had  supper,  read  some, 
turned  in  to  sleep  round  the  clock,  or  at 
least  part  way. 

July  2G. — Rode  our  nexv  horse  to  hoe- 
harrow  this  A.  M.,  while  garden  is  being- 
worked.  He  is  a  dapple  gray.  Daddy 
bought  him  for  a  leader,  although  I  feel 
sure  there  must  have  been  some  mistake 
in  the  leader  part.  For  instance  they  per¬ 
haps  forgot  to  tell  him  he  was  a  leader. 
I  mean  the  horse,  not  Dad. 

July  27. — Cloudy  today  and  cool.  Moist 
breeze  is  blowing,  one  that  predicts  more 
rain.  Did  my  usual  chores;  ate  dinner. 
Went  to  see  my  chum.  Wore  my  knick¬ 
ers,  inducing  her  to  become  an  unmiti¬ 
gated  knieker  fan  like  myself.  Had  a 
good  time.  Came  home  and  did  my 
chores  again.  Wrote  some  letters  after 
supper.  Nuff  for  another  month. — From 
“Elinore”  (14),  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Stanley  Brown  (16), 

New  York 

A  Silver  Fox  Sees  His  Fate 

Lately  Tajar  has  tried  to  slip  by  me 
as  I  open  the  gate,  as  if  he  were  aware 
of  his  approaching  doom.  Some  of  the 
foxes  are  to  be  killed  this  year.  Among 
them  is  my  pet  fox  Tajar.  I  won’t  even 
get  the  money  that  his  fur  brings.  I  ask 
you  now,  is  that  fair? 

On  this  ranch  the  foxes  are  kept  in 
large  wire  pens  20  ft.  wide,  50  ft.  long, 
8  ft.  high,  which  are  enclosed  by  a  high 
wooden  fence.  Otherwise  every  dog  in 
the  country  would  be  around  barking  at 
the  foxes. 

I  have  the  care  of  the  foxes.  When  I 
go  in  the  pens  I  usually  have  a  pocketful 
of  raisins.  Some  are  so  bold  they  eat 
out  of  my  hand,  but  the  least  movement 
will  send  them  scurrying  around  the  pen 
or  into  their  kennels.  A  fox  is  fond  of 
chicken,  but  chicken  every  day  would  be 
Quite  expensive  feeding.  Other  meats 
and  all  cuts  of  beef  are  fed,  along  with 
vegetables  and  cereals.  The  foxes  go  wild 
over  anything  fresh  and  bloody,  such  as 
a  fresh-killed  rabbit. 

They  have  not  been  domesticated  long 
enough  to  lose  that  wild  instinct.  Their 
eyes  always  have  that  glint  of  suspicion, 
trusting  no  one.  Even  when  the  pups  are 
three  weeks  old,  the  time  they  first  come 
out  of  their  kennels,  they  are  wild,  and 
snarl  if  touched.  Occasionally  a  fox 
ieels  the  call  of  the  wild  and  begins  dig¬ 
ging  out,  but  soon  finds  the  cage  is  wired 
on  the  bottom  under  a  layer  of  dirt,  so 


Fishing — By  Thelma  Miller  (16), 
Pennsylvania 


Myself — By  Doris  Blake  (11), 
Connecticut 


Bye  Bye  Blackbird — By  Harold  Deveney 
(18),  Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  Alice  Chew  (16),  New  Jersey 


The  Golden  Bod — By  Barbara  Knowles 
(17),  Rhode  Island 


Young  Bam — By  Charlotte  Dolly  (14), 
New  York 


Flying  South— By  John  Mucha  (16), 
New  York 

tries  to  climb  out,  but  is  stopped  by  the 
two-foot  overhang  at  the  top  and  it’s  no 
use  trying  to  bite  the  heavy  mesh  wire, 
so  after  much  speculation  the  animal  de¬ 
cides  it’s  no  use. 

One  of  the  vixens  likes  to  hunt.  She 
does  it  for  sport,  being  in  no  need  of 
food.  She  caught  a  blue  jay  that  was 
bathing  in  the  drinking  water  and  gave 
it  to  her  pups.  She  goes  after  the  chicka¬ 
dees  that  flit  through  the  pen,  but  they 
are  too  quick,  even  for  a  fox. — From 
Stanley  Brown  (16),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Rena  Florence  Cook  (13), 
Pennsylvania 


Coffee  Souffle 

Mix  1  y2  cups  coffee  (liquid),  one  table¬ 
spoon  gelatine,  1-3  cup  granulated  sugar, 
V‘i  cup  milk.  Heat  in  a  double  boiler. 
Add  yolks  of  three  eggs  slightly  beaten 
and  mixed  with  1-3  cup  granulated  sugar 
and  x/±  teaspoon  salt.  Cook  until  it  thick¬ 
ens.  Add  whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiff  and 
(4  teaspoon  vanilla.  Mold,  chill  and 
serve  with  whipped  cream. — Sent  by  Ida 
Moshier  (12),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Franklin  Kohler  (18), 
Pennsylvania 

Kindred 

I  shall  not  sing  of  the  forest 

With  trees  that  are  straight  and  tall, 
But  of  the  little  lonely  trees 

With  branches  crooked  and  small. 

With  warped  leaves  on  stunted  twigs 
And  roots  that  are  frail  and  thin, 
Dreaming  in  wistful  silence 

Of  the  tree  that  it  might  have  been. 

So  I  will  write  a  lyric 

To  a  brave  and  patient  tree, 

Where  some  bees  had  made  wild  honey 
That  it  held  proteetingly. 

And  when  I  saw  it  lying 

With  defiant  branches  crushed. 

It  seemed  so  like  a  soul’s  defeat 
In  silent  anguish  hushed. 


Telling  Secrets — By  Elizabeth  Humphrey 
(15),  New  York 


rig!  nai 
oems 


No,  I  shall  not  sing  of  heroes,  who 
March  proudly  back  from  wars. 

But  of  the  poor  old  dying  trees, 

With  broken  limbs  and  scars. 

— By  Faye  Frayer,  New  York. 


School  Has  Begun 

The  swimmin’  hole  is  empty, 

Its  cool  deej)  water  still ; 

Just  beside  in  shrouded  stillness, 
Stands  the  massive  wooden  mill. 

Bowser’s  lying-  lonesome 

Down  by  the  front  yard  gate, 

Unused  to  being  left  behind, 
Puzzling  out  his  lonely  fate. 

The  barn  no  longer  echoes 
The  happy  ringing  shouts, 

That  tell  the  busy  mother 

Of  thfe  children’s  whereabouts. 

The  baby’s  playing  idly, 

'Neath  the  cool  old  maple  tree, 

Trying  hard  to  find  amusement, 
Thinking  cats  poor  company. 

What  means  this  deathlike  stillness 
Where  carefree  laughter’s  been  ? 

Nothing  serious  at  all,  my  dear, 
School’s  claimed  “the  kids”  again. 

— By  Blanche  Heath  (17),  Illinois. 


The  River  Fairies  Draw  Water 

I  was  sitting  by  the  lilacs  when  the  sun 
went  down  last  night, 

And  saw  the  golden  fairies  of  the  river 
take  their  flight. 

They’d  been  dancing  on  the  water  in  the 
morn  and  afternoon, 

And  their  tireless  feet  had  flickered  to  a 
lively  fairy  tune. 

I  had  watched  them  from  the  lilacs  every 
time  I  had  the  chance, 

For  who  wants  to  play  at  housework 
Avhen  the  river  fairies  dance? 

I  had  hoped  if  I  could  watch  them  till  the 
sun  had  sunk  to  i*est 

I  could  trace  them  to  a  palace  on  the 
purple  mountain’s  crest. 

But  before  the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the 
evening’s  velvet  shroud 

They  just  shimmied  up  a  sun  beam  to  a 
gold  and  purple  cloud. 

— By  Lois  Russell  (16),  New  York. 


That  Stump 

An  old  stump — 

An  old  gray  stump — 

Gaunt- rooted,  insect-ridden. 

Soon  to  pass  away. 

Dark  moss  around, 

A  shady  spot. 

Nearby  I  sat  and  wondered  at 
That  stump. 

A  huge  stump — 

A  huge  pine  stump, 

Half-rotted,  half-majestic, 

A  royal  monument. 

You  were  once  a  giant  tree. 

You  saw  all  there  was  to  see. 

What  a  tale  you’d  tell  to  me. 

God  willing. 

Yet  to  many,  blind  to  the  glory  once 
thine, 

Thou  are  just  a  stump. 

— By  Vance  Williams  (18),  Maine. 


Dratvn  by  Pearl  F.  Lynn  (18), 
New  York 


Our  Page  This  Month 

Our  Page  has  weathered  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  preparing  for  school.  Such  a 
lovely  dreamy,  cobwebby  time  to  draw  and 
write  about.  A  cricket  that  has  crept  into 
the  house  starts  singing,  and  katy-dids 
are  in  the  grass  along  the  way.  I  wore 
one  on  my  sleeve  today.  Yesterday  when 
we  stax-ted  to  use  an  old  keyhole  an  old 
mother  spider  tumbled  out  with  her 
babies  on  her  back.  Perhaps  we  should 
not  have  noticed  her  if  we  had  not  read 
about  her  on  this  page.  A  cobweb  full 
of  dew  is  one  of  the  loveliest  things  to 
draw  in  ink  that  you  can  imagine,  and 
should  you  see  one  shining  in  the  grass 
along  your  way  you  will  always  treasure 
the  sketch  made  of  it. 

I  see  that  there  is  some  hesitation 
among  our  contributors  as  to  the  correct 
way  of  writing  the  possessive  of  Boys 
and  Girls.  Pearhaps  a  little  study  of  our 
title  will  help  in  other  problems  of  the 
like.  “Boys  and  Girls”  is  a  title  and  not 
to  be  considei-ed  as  in  the  possessive  ease 
at  all.  So  when  we  want  to  wrte  it  in 
possessive  form  we  merely  add  an  apos¬ 
trophe  to  the  end  of  the  title  or  “Boys 
and  Girls’  Page.”  That  is  quite  simple 
and  clear,  is  it  not? 

(Continued  on  Page  1233) 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


W  oolens . .  .woven  in 
old  New  England 

New  England  .  .  .  where  our 
sturdy  forefathers  wove  home¬ 
spuns  for  rigorous  service  .  .  . 
where  the  art  of  spinning  and 
weaving  was  transplanted  from 
the  old  world  . . .  there,  today,  are 
woven  the  same  serviceable 
cloths  for  modern  Americans. 

The  old  principles  still  remain 
.  .  .  pure  virgin  wool  just  as  it 
comes  off  the  sheep;  washed, 
carded  and  carefully  spun  into 
yarn;  woven  under  the  expert 
hands  of  men  whose  ancestors 
wove  woolens  on  handlooms. 

But  a  new  spirit  pervades  these  cloths 
. . .  the  spirit  of  modern  design  and  color. 
Their  patterns  are  drawn  by  a  fabric 
designer  whose  forebears  created  color¬ 
ful  plaids  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
.  .  .  yet  these  babrics  are  the  fabrics  of 
modern  American  men  and  women. 

Give  yourself  the  privilege  of  choosing 
the  color  and  pattern  you  want  from 
the  entire  loomings  of  the  mill.  Have 
your  tailor  make  it  up  just  as  you  want 
it.  Your  name  and  address  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  the  cloth  is  to  be  used 
will  bring  you  samples  by  return  mail. 

THE  PARISH  MILL 

HINSDALE,  MASS. 

—  —  —  —  Use  This  Coupon  —  —  —  — 

1“  Man’s  n~| 

Please  send  samples  suitable  for  LWoman’s  QJ 

Suit  □  Topcoat  □  Sports  Suit  □ 


Seasonal  Changes. — In  viewing  the 
styles  worn  on  city  streets,  it  is  notice¬ 
able  that  the  woman  of  good  taste  and 
social  leisure  is  likely  to  be  much  less 
conspicuous  than  the  girl  of  limited  so¬ 
cial  opportunities.  The  woman  of  leisure 
does  not  have  to  wear  an  afternoon  or 
dinner  dress  when  shopping,  but  we  often 
see  such  dresses  worn  by  girls  on  their 
way  to  office  work.  In  the  same  way,  we 
see  skirts  worn  up  above  the  knee  after 
more  (fashionable  people  have  ignored 
these  brief  and  scanty  styles  because  they 
are  too  common.  So  far  as  we  can  judge 
by  the  more  exclusive  displays,  new  fash¬ 
ions  are  to  show  skirts  well  below  the 
knee,  often  with  irregular  hem  lines : 
waists  are  back  in  a  normal  position,  and 
ruffles,  lace  and  fluffiness  are  to  give  a 
generally  feminine  effect.  Shades  of 
brown,  amber,  vivid  red  and  green  lead, 
and  velvet  is  the  most  popular  of  all 
fabrics. 

Styles  foe  the  Schoolgiel. — The  il¬ 
lustration  shows  some  school  styles  that 
are  both  sensible  and  smart.  The  first 
has  a  pleated  skirt  of  brown  and  yellow 
plaid  with  a  plain  waist  of  brown  velvet. 
The  waist  has  no  trimming  except  the 
velvet  buttons  at  the  closing,  the  little 
round  turn-down  collar  and  turn-back 
cuffs.  The  belt  is  of  brown  suede  with  a 
metal  buckle.  The  pleated  skirt  is  at¬ 
tached  to  an  underwaist,  and  the  waist 
or  overblouse  is  entirely  separate.  This 
is  always  a  becoming  style  for  junior  girls, 
and  whije  the  velvet  blouse  is  newest,  we 
also  see  it  with  a  blouse  of  jersey  cloth 
with  the  plaid  skirt.  The  whole  costume 


fashions,  and  are  often  the  only  trimming 
on  a  tailored  dress  of  dark  cloth  or 
velvet.  The  little  felt  hat  worn  with  this 
dress  was  pearl  gray  and  is  one  of  the 
brinrless  shapes  coming  down  over  the 
ears  that  are  now  so  popular. 

Tailored  Tweed. — The  fourth  model 
shown  is  brown  tweed,  very  plain  and 
tailored,  trimmed  with  stitching.  The 
front  of  the  waist  was  cut  in  sections, 
so  that  the  lower  one  extended  over  like 
a  battlement ;  these  sections  were  finished 
with  stitching.  The  back  of  the  waist 
was  plain.  The  skirt,  stitched  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  waist,  had  two  buttons 
at  the  side  of  the  pleats  on  top,  so  that 
it  continued  the  battlement  outline  of 
the  waist  ;  there  were  side  pleats  at  each 
side.  A  little  square  patch  pocket  at  one 
side  was  laid  over  the  belt  of  brown 
suede.  Collar  and  cuffs  were  of  fine  white 
nainsook  with  a  picot  edge.  The  hat 
worn,  longer  over  the  ears  than  at  back 
and  front,  was  of  beige  felt  with  the 
brim  smoothly  covered  with  brown  velvet. 

Blue  Flannel  and  Bbass  Buttons. 
— The  little  girl’s  dress  at  the  right  was 
as  practical  and  sensible  as  the  old  style 
blue  serge  sailor  dresses  we  so  rarely  see 
now.  It  was  blue  flannel,  the  waist  plain, 
while  the  front  of  the  skirt  was  kilt 
pleated.  Down  the  front  of  the  waist 
were  five  straps  rounded  at  the  lower 
end,  these  overlapping,  and  buttoned  down 
with  brass  buttons.  Bound  the  neck  was 
a  half-handkerchief  of  gay  printed  silk, 
red,  white,  blue  and  black,  the  ends  of 
this  being  drawn  under  the  top  strap. 

The  School  Wardrobe. — Most  of  the 


name . 

STREET  or  R.  F.  D 

CITY . 

STATE . . 


Satmple  Fret. 


Fragrant,  Antiseptic 
Cleansing  and  Beautifying 

••Cullcura,"  l>rpL  E,  HaMra,  Kau? 


Homespun  Wool  Blankets®"5^*!  2  ea. 

Wool  Yarn,  standard  colors,  S 1 .60  lb.  In  lots  of  10  lbs. 
or  more  in  one  order  at  $  1 .40  lb.  Parcel  post  free. 

MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  ASSOCIATION 
Augusta,  Maine. 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  facto rer  at  bargain. 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 


“THE  SAFEST  BANK 
MESSENGER  in  the  WORLD” 


That  is  the  title  of  our  new.  illustrated  booklet 
telling  all  about  our  convenient  ‘-banking  by 
mail”  method.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 


4y2% 


Dividend  Pa 
July  1st,  192 

Interest  Compounded 
Quarterly. 

Assets  over 
$37,000,000.00 
and  over  55,000 
Depositors. 

Chartered  1868 


■  ™  ■  «■  ■■  Mail  this  slip  today  —  i 

National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
World.” 

Name . 


Address . . . 

City .  RN-Y 


may  be  made  of  jersey  cloth  with  collar 
and  cuffs  of  a  contrasting  shade,  such  as 
sailor  blue  trimmed  with  French  blue,  tan 
and  brown,  or  hunter’s  green  trimmed 
with  the  lighter  ocean  green. 

A  Cardigan  Suit.  —  Next  comes  a 
misses’  cardigan  suit  of  jersey  with  a  silk 
blouse.  This  is  a  typical  style  seen  in 
tweed,  jersey,  and  other  woolens,  includ¬ 
ing  knitted  fabrics.  These  “cardigan” 
coats,  left  open,  or  only  closed  by  a  but¬ 
ton  or  two  at  the  bottom,  are  typical 
styles  this  Fall.  The  model  figured  shows 
one  noticeable  change  seen  in  the  new  Fall 
tailored  styles.  The  skirt  has  a  tight- 
fitting  yoke  top  and  belt,  and  the  blouse 
goes  inside  the  belt,  instead  of  being  an 
overblouse.  This  suit  was  of  hunter’s 
green  jersey  cloth,  the  blouse  of  green 
and  white  printed  silk.  The  blouse  was 
plain  and  straight,  like  a  small  boy’s 
blouse,  with  a  little  round  collar  and- 
straight  cuffs,  and  was  tucked  smoothly 
inside  the  belt.  The  coat  had  a  little 
yoke,  cut  in  a  shallow  point,  on  each  side 
of  the  front  but  no  yoke  in  the  back ; 
the  collar  rolled  back  on  each  side  of 
the  front  in  Tuxedo  style.  The  front  of 
the  skirt  below  the  yoke  had  a  broad 
box  pleat  forming  a  panel,  with  nar¬ 
rower  -box  pleats  at  each  side.  This  cos¬ 
tume  would  be  a  smart  and  serviceable 
one  for  the  high  school  or  college  girl, 
•but  we  also  see  many  of  the  Fall  en¬ 
sembles  in  adult  sizes.  They  are  very 
serviceable  and  smart  in  tweed,  and  there 
seems  a  tendency  toward  white  blouses  of 
crepe  de  chine  or  satin.  With  the  return 
of  feminine  fashions  we  are  very  likely 
to  see  lingerie  blouses  once  more.  The 
hat  worn  by  this  figure  is  one  of  the  little 
cloche  shapes  of  green  felt,  with  a  satin 
bow  pulled  through  two  slashes  in  front. 

The  Popular  Plaid. — Woolen  plaids 
return  to  us  each  Autumn,  and  the  cen¬ 
tral  figure  displays  a  tailored  dress  of 
wool  plaid  in  blue  shades  blending  light 
and  dark.  This  dress  was  made  all  in 
one  piece,  the  plain  waist  being  cut  in 
shallow  scallops  at  the  bottom.  These 
scallops  Avere  stitched  over  a  sort  of  yoke 
which,  cut  in  reverse  scallops  at*  the 
bottom,  was  stitched  over  the  pleated 
skirt.  There  was  a  narrow  blue  leather 
belt.  Cuffs  and  collar  were  of  fine  white 
nainsook  with  embroidered  edge,  and  a 
little  embroidered  vestee  showed  at  the 
front  opening.  Fine  lingerie  collars,  cuffs 
and  guimpes  are  much  favored  in  the  new 


State  colleges  give,  through  their  home 
economics  department,  suggestions  as  to 
students’  wardrobes,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
this  department,  in  any  State  college, 
would  tell  a  prospective  student  what  she 
should  bring.  Naturally,  such  a  list  may 
include  both  the  “must  haves”  and  the 
“may  wants.”  One  of  these  college  lists 
gives  only  three  pairs  of  shoes;  one  pair 
low-heeled  school  shoes,  such  as  oxfords, 
one  pair  dress  shoes,  and  one  pair  eve¬ 
ning  slippers.  We  should  add  a  pair  of 
stout  walking  shoes  for  hikes  and  think 
there  should  be  two  pairs  of  school  shoes 
so  that  they  can  be  “rested.”  We  should 
also  add  some  sports  -stockings  of  ribbed 
mercerized  lisle  to  the  list  of  six  pairs  of 
silk  stockings,  and  some  wool  “invisibles” 
if  no  woolen  stockings  were  included,  in 
a  northern  latitude.  Of  course  the  school 
shoes  must  always  have  rubber  heels.  An¬ 
other  of  the  necessities  not  usually  given 
in  such  lists  is  a  pretty  sweater  to  wear 
with  different  skirts,  which  is  really 
needed. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Very  pretty  are 
some  school  dresses  for  girls  from  eight 
to  12,  having  a  pleated  jersey  skirt  that 
buttons  onto  a  blouse  of  printed  sateen. 
The  sateen  is  a  small  pattern  in  several 
colors,  and  the  waist  is  quite  like  a  boy’s 
blouse,  and  equally  plain,  but  with  a 
little  knife  pleating  down  the  front  and 
edging  the  round  collar.  The  skirt  has 
a  belt  with  buttonholes  to  attach  it  over 
the  blouse.  Another  pretty  frock  noted 
similar  in  style  was  challis ;  in  this 
case  it  was  a  one-piece  frock,  the  blouse 
striped  and  the  stitch-pleated  skirt  of 
solid  color.  The  rather  wide  belt,  drawn 
into  a  round  buckle  in  the  front,  was 
of  the  striped  material. 

No  other  fabric  is  so  prominently  dis¬ 
played  this  Fall  as  velvet,  especially  the 
transparent  and  printed  velvets.  Many 
of  the  printed  velvets  having  a  small  close 
pattern  in  contrasting  color  are  not  very 
striking  at  first  glance,  for  the  pattern 
■seems  to  obscure  the  nichness  of  the 
fabric.  Among  the  colors  featured  are 
slate  blue,  sapphire  blue,  gendarme  blue, 
Bordeaux  red  and  bottle  green,  but  black 
it  quite  as  popular  as  colors. 

The  closely  swathed  hip  line  is  a 
noticeable  feature  of  many  new  dresses, 
both  the  tailored  styles  and  those  with 
draped  irregular  hem  lines.  Naturally 
this  snug  hip  will  mean  something  more 
than  a  girdle  underneath. 


Combination  Rang# 


Choice  oS 
5  Colors  in 
PORCELAIN 
ENAMEL 
RANGES 

Bright,  Cheerful,  Colorful 

Yours ....  this  FREE  book 
of  lower  price.il  Porcelain 
enamel  coal  and  wood  ranges 
in  glistening  delft  blue,  pearl 
gray,  Nile  green,  tan  and 
black.  New  mahogany  and 
walnut  Circulating  Heaters, 
$33.75  up.  Lovely  new  com¬ 
bination  coal  and  gas  ranges 
— the  latest  Bungalow  typo 
— smaller  in  size.  A  com¬ 
plete  new  line  of  furnaces. 
Now  electric  ranges.  Snowy 
white  gas  stoves.  New 
Kalamazoo  brooder  stoves. 
Oil  stoves.  Stoves  of  every 
stylo  and  size — 200  of  them, 

30  Days  FREE 
Trial 

Send  for  your  book  now. 
REDUCED  FACTORY 
PRICES  save  you  H  to 
30  days  FREE  trial.  360  day 
approval  test.  24-hour  ship¬ 
ments.  Cash  or  easy  terms — 
—as  low  as  S3  down,  S3 
monthly,  27  years  in  busi¬ 
ness.  700,000  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  5-year  guarantee. 
Send  today  f  or  this  new  book. 

PRICES 

Cabinet  Heaters  S33.7S  up 
Gas  Stoves  •  •  $25.80  ura 
Ranees  -  -  .  -37.75  uo 
Furnaces  -  -  $54.95  up 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 
KALAMAZOO  MICHIGAN 


A  Kalamazoo 

'Direct  to  You*’ 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


SHIP 


MODEL 

MAKING 


BOOKS 


VOLUMES  I,  II  and  III 

NOW  READY 


FELUCCA  -  GALLEON  —  CLIPPER 
and U.S. FRIGATE  CONSTITUTION 
can  be  made  from  directions  and 
patterns  given.  Price,  $2.50  each. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


A 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Heats  Home 

for 

25c  a  Week! 


"I  can  run  my  Bulldog  furnace  steady  for 
fourteen  days  in  normal  weather  conditions 
on  the  actual  cost  of  fifty  cents.”  So  writes 
F.  R.  Redetzke,  of  Cleveland,  North  Dakota, 
and  he  adds:  ‘‘Hard  to  believe  is  it?  That’s 
what  some  of  my  neighbors  thought  until  I 
showed  them!  We  have  an  unlimited  amount 
of  grain  screenings  in  this  country.  That’s 
the  fuel  I  am  using.” 

That’s  what  the  Bulldog  does  with  about 
the  lowest  grade  fuel  you  can  think  oft 
Here’s  what  it  does  with  coal : 

“With  the  Bulldog  Furnace  I  used  3  tons  of 
hard  coal  last  winter  to  heat  our  8  room 
house.”— Lester  F.  Coons,  Eilenville,  N.  Y. 


Comes  Completely  Erected! 
Fits  Any  Height  of  Basement 
Coes  Through  Any  Door 
You  Install  It  Yourself! 

If  you  are  even  thinking  of  a  pipeless  fur¬ 
nace,  or  any  furnace,  write  for  our  free  cata¬ 
log.  The  Bulldog  is  one  furnace  you  MUST 
investigate.  Comes  completely  erected,  fits 
any  height  of  basement,  goes  through  any 
door,  and  you  install  it  yourserlf  1 

No  Money 
Down! 

Small  Monthly  Payments 

The  Bulldog  is  sent  you  for  free  inspection. 
Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make  only  small 
monthly  payments,  at  our  amazingly  low 
price!  Factory  connections  in  both  East  and 
West.  We  ship  from  nearest  point.  Don’t 
consider  buying  any  furnace  until  you  find 
out  about  the  Bulldog.  Write  at  once  for 
our  special  offer  and  our  free  catalog  to¬ 
gether  with  the  wonderful  record  of  Bulldog 
success.  Get  ready  for  winter  NOW1  Mail 
this  coupon  TODAY! 

■■gag  Bulldog  Furnace  Co.:aaai 

BabMonftr08..  Sole  Distributors 


19th  &CaIif ornia  Ave.,  Dept.  30  75  Chicago 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  acrid  me 
your  free  catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog 
Furnace. 

Have  you  a  basement?  Jf*  jj 


Name . 


■I  Addr ............. 


BUY  DIRECT  BY  MAIL 
MAKE  BIG  SAVINGS  ON 


PLUMBING 

w  Heating  Supplies 

Write  to  day  for  - 

Free  Catalog 


LOW 

SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  C-229 
.Boston.  Mass. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Boys  and  Girls 

(Continued  from  Page  1231) 

Another  bad  habit  we  have  is  putting 
an  apostrophe  in  “its”  when  it  is  not  a 
1  contraction.  When  “its”  is  used  to 
modify  a  noun  never  use  the  apostrophe. 
A  great  many  people  who  know  better  d(S 
it  unconsciously  for  fear  they  are  goin^ 
to  leave  it  out  when  it  should  be  in.  Us@ 
the  apostrophe  only  when  you  have  § 
contraction  of  “it  is.”  To  tell  the  truth 
contractions  are  not  good  for  your  writ¬ 
ing  or  mine,  and  we  would  do  best  t<$ 
leave  them  out  entirely,  except  of  course 
in  quoting  conversation. 

Here  is  something  you  will  want  to 
know  about  photos.  Glance  over  at 
“Ourselves  to  Each  Other”  and  you  will 
see  that  we  use  two  in  each  position  of 
the  camera.  This  is  not  done  for  va¬ 
riety,  or  to  please  the  eye,  but  so  that 
we  will  be  able  to  use  four  photos  in 
that  limited  space.  It  so  happens  that 
the  tall,  narrow  photos  are  in  the  ma¬ 
jority,  and  we  need  more  of  the  short, 
wide  ones  to  fit  in.  So  when  you  are 
taking  a  picture  for  Our  Page  next  time 
be  sure  to  turn  your  camera  on  its  long¬ 
est  side.  And  if  you  happen  to  be  won¬ 
dering  why  your  picture  is  not  printed 
that  will  most  likely  he  the  reason. 

October  is  the  month  in  which  Colum¬ 
bus  discovered  America  at  the  Bahama 
Islands.  Let  us  not  forget  this  in  prep¬ 
arations  for  Hallowe’en.  We^have  here 
a  basis  for  caption  work  and  sketching. 
Why  neglect  the  map  of  the  graceful 
Americas,  the  land  that  Columbus  dis¬ 
covered?  There  are  a  great  many  ideas 
to  be  drawn  from  the  old  story  and  its 
setting. 

What  do  you  see  around  your  home 
that  is  worth  copying  or  trying  to  put  on 
paper?  The  old  ring-necked  pheasant  in 
his  listening,  tense  pose  has  never  walked 
across  our  sheet,  for  he  is  hard  to  catch, 
but  some  day  we  will  find  him  here  no 
doubt.  There  were  some  fine  drawings 
of  the  black  wild  duck  this  time,  hut  all 
except  the  one  shown  erred  in  making  the 
duck  bulk  too  large  againsl  the  land¬ 
scape.  Wild  ducks  are  not  as  large  as 
tame  ones. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Iva  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  by  the 
fifth  of  the  month  if  intended  for  the 
October  number,  later  contributions  being 
held  over. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  this  month. 

New  York.— Leona  Lathrop  (14),  Carmella 
Lombard  (11),  ‘Helen  Barrett  (13),  Helen 
Kukon  (13),  Olga  Maroldt  (13),  Hazel  Taylor, 
Lawrence  Welsh  (13),  ‘Ida  Moshier  (12),  Etta 
Bloomquist  (18),  ‘John  Mucha  (18),  Iona 
Bedient  (11),  Isabel  Keysoe,  Esther  l’astalove, 
‘Louise  Wiederhold,  Brace  Davis  (11),  Edith 
Wanser  (10),  Leroy  Vincent  (14),  Sam  Feld¬ 
man  (14),  Eunice  Sweet  (10),  Marie  Baer  (12), 
Blanche  Smith,  Florence  Nordlund  (13),  Teresa 
Prinzing  (14),  Dorothy  Price,  ‘Pearl  Lynn  (18), 
Vivian  Avery  (14),  Marian  Bogart,  ‘Helen  Gar- 
telman  (13),  ‘Lois  Ilussell  (lti),  ‘Carl  Ratseh 
(14),  Eleanor  Weaver  (13),  ‘Elizabeth  Hum¬ 
phrey  (15),  ‘Aubrey  Gregory  (18),  Dorothy 
Corfu  (15),  Gwendolen  Worden,  ‘Irene  Wood 

(17) ,  Velma  Hoot  (12),  Ethel  Wiederman  (14), 
•Stanley  Brown  (l(i),  Alice  Dickerson  (14), 
Marian  Drexel  (13),  Dorothy  Plopper  (8),  Anna 
Yurkewecz  (14). 

Connecticut.  —  Lois  Main  (15),  Ilelvi  Holm 

(10) ,  Hillary  Munk,  Eda  Calve,  Gladys  Graul 
(13),  Irving  Yavener  (10),  Amy  Layton  (10), 
Anna  Merz  (13),  K.  J.  Garvey,  ‘Berta  Griffiths 

(18) ,  Alice  Lewis  (14). 

New  Jersey. — Emilia  Haas,  Sara  Qliff  (15), 
•Harold  Deveney  (18),  Elizabeth  Bohn  (15), 
Blanche  Senior  (18),  ‘Alice  Chew  (10).  ‘June 
Doolittle,  Nellie  Marjoh  (11),  Edith  Connery 

(11) ,  Edna  Hunton  (13). 

New  Hampshire. — Donald  Mitchell  (11),  Thel¬ 
ma  Booth  (12),  William  Morris  (10). 

Vermont. — Marguerite  Garvey,  ‘Helen  Good¬ 
rich  (14),  Elna  Bayle,  Jane  Levesque, 

Maine.— ‘Vance  Williams  (19). 

Rhode  Island.  —  Anna  Ray  (15),  ‘Barbara 
Knowles  (17). 

Massachusetts, — Louise  Hunt  (11),  Thelma 
Macintosh  (13),  Ray  Mattson,  Barbara  Evans, 
Mildred  Nelson  (15). 

Pennsylvania. — Anna  Snyder  (11),  ‘Franklin 
Kohler  (10),  ‘Rena  F.  Cook  (13). 

Maryland. — Elizabeth  Adams  (12),  Dorothy 
Strahorn  (14),  Kathryn  Atwell  (11). 

Delaware.  - —  Mildred  Atherton  (15),  Myrtle 
Dickerson,  Ethel  Marshall  (13),  Pauline  Sliockly 

(12) . 

Missouri. — Helen  Wilson  (13). 

Ohio. — Vera  Rogers  (9),  Robert  Murvine  (11), 
Eleanor  Stafford  (10),  Louise  Sloat  (16),  Ver¬ 
non  Jenkins. 

West  Virginia.— Clark  Allender  (13),  Naomi 
Allender  (11). 

Illinois. — ‘Blanche  Heath  (17). 

Kentucky.— Helen  Hatfield  (11). 

Tennessee. — Rosalie  Gallaway. 

Georgia. — ‘Alice  Dorsey. 

Florida. — Rigmor  Olsen  (12). 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  intended  for  contributors  should  be 
stamped,  sealed  and  addressed  with  name  and 
State,  then  forwarded  to  this  office  inclosed  in 
another  envelope.  We  furnish  the  local  ad¬ 
dress  and  mail  at  once. 

Louella  Brown  (12),  Vermont;  Ida  Moshier 

(12),  New  York:  Edith  Wanser  (16),  Long 
Island;  Louise  Sloat  (16),  Ohio;  Ethel  Wieder- 
man  (14),  New  York;  Dorothy  Price,  New  York; 
Kathryn  Atwell  (11),  Maryland, 


ALLENS 


Pa  2*/0£*~ 
Furnace 


Throughout  the  land  thousands  o£  families 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  ALLEN  heating: 
healthful  moist  -  warm  air  circulated  to 
every  room  in  the  house;  ease  of  firing  and 
removal  of  ashes;  cleanliness  that  every 
woman  appreciates.  Beautiful  walnut,  por¬ 
celain  enamel  finish  is  easily  dusted  and 
polished  with  a  rag. 


Oldtime  Burns  W ood 

p.  Tt  and  all  other  Fuels 

riresiae  ALLEN’S  is  especially  designed  (with 

large,  double  doors  and  oval  firepot)  for 
l^neei  efficiency  in  burning  wood.  Thousands  giv¬ 
ing  utmost  satisfaction  in  wood  burning 
In  designing-  this  v  iw  sections.  Burns  other  fuels  with  equal 

type  of  heater,  ALLEN  success.  Special  grates  for  hard  or  soft 

has  made  possible  the  coal.  Also  a  model  to  burn  gas  exclusively, 

enjoyment  of  happy  hours 

out  a  sacrifice  of  the  Heat  Radiating  Fins 

comfort  and  convenience 

that  are  associated  only  Everybody  wants  more  heat  for  less  money, 
with  modem  heating.  This  exclusive  ALLEN  design  and  con- 

_  ,  struction  gives  just  that  result.  The  fins 

dosed,  ALLEN’S  res°e°m-  double  radiating  surface  of  the  heating 

bies  a  piece  of  beautiful  unit  thereby  greatly  increasing  its  capacity 

period  furniture.  But  and  Saving  fuel, 

when  these  doors  swing 

open  you  have  the  GEO.  W.  EDDY  CO., 

cheerfulness  of  dancing  7 

flames.  Only  in  the  pat-  Distributors 

ented  ALLEN  can  you  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

obtain  this  unique  and 

desirable  combination.  __  MAIL,  COUPON  FOR  FREE O O K L E rT 

Patent  Nos.  69,731  and  r  "  ,T  -w 

.  ,fi77  l  GEO.  W.  EDDY  CO.,  Svracu9e,  N.  Y. 

’  *  j  Please  send  me  your  Booklet:  " Fireside  Cheer.’ 

*  N  ame  . . . 

Send  for  this  ^ 

FREE  Book-  I  Street  or  R-  R . 

let  of  inter-  |  c-  . 

esting  facts  | 

^about  heating.  (  State  . 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

As  I  am  giving  up  farming  and  leaving  town  I  will  sell  my  farm  and  tools  at 
Public  Auction  on  the  premises  in  Guilford,  Vermont,  6  miles  from  Brattleboro, 
just  off  the  Weatherhead  Hollow  Road, 

Monday,  October  1,  192$,  at  ten  o’clock,  A.  M. 

Eastern  Standard  Time 

REAL  ESTATE:  Farm  formerly  known  as  the  Hiram  Weatherhead  place  con¬ 
taining  175  acres  more  or  less  with  buildings  thereon.  8-room  house  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  large  stock  barn,  3  silos,  tool  house,  sugar  house  and  other  outer  buildings. 
Spring  water  to  house  and  barn.  Farm  in  good  state  of  cultivation,  well  fenced, 
some  fruit,  plenty  of  wood  and  a  lot  of  growing  timber. 

Farm  tools  will  also  be  sold  at  same  time  and  place.  Real  Estate  will  be 
offered  at  2  P.  M.  Terms  at  time  of  sale. 

A.  G.  GALLUP  &  SON,  Auctioneers 

Brattleboro,  Vermont  E.  D.  FULLER 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

Tkis  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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be  about  2.5  to  3  lbs.  of  milk  to  1  lb.  of 
corn  for  50-lb.  pigs,  gradually  decreasing 
tbe  milk  as  the  animals  gain  in  size. 
Where  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  is  not 
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Sodium  Fluoride;  Old  and 


Hints  on  Sheep  Management 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

Experience,  extending  over  many  years, 
teaches  one  lessons  that  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  putting  into  effect  some 
fundamental  principles  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farm  flock  of  sheep.  They 
do  not  so  forcibly  apply  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  range  flock ;  but  even  with 
them,  some  of  them,  at  least,  should  not 
be  transgressed.  A  few  of  the  chief  ones 
will  here  be  considered. 

It  is  a  common  error  of  judgment  to 
buy  foundation  ewes  and  rams  without 
carefully  determining  the  quality  of  their 
source.  When  a  visit  is  made  to  the 
city  stockyard  and  a  “bunch”  of  ewes 
is  bought  simply  because  their  price 
•seems  attractive,  the  results  are  likely  to 
be  disappointing.  Such  sheep  may  have 
been  sent  to  market  for  a  good  reason 
best  known  to  the  shipper.  Often,  care¬ 
ful  examination  would  show  that  many 
of  them  have  “broken  mouths,”  or  that 
their  udders  are  diseased,  and  it  often 
happens,  too,  that  they  are  worm-infested, 
or  tick-infested,  and  scabby  sheep  may 
also  be  so  acquired.  A  few  ewes  of  the 
right  sort  are  far  better,  as  foundation 
stock,  than  a  large  flock,  to  be  culled  at 
home.  Buy,  therefore,  from  a  reliable, 
reputable  commission  firm  that  makes 
a  specialty  of  sheep.  If  such  a  firm  be 
partonized  a  visit  to  the  “yards”  may  be 
unnecessary.  If  the  prospective  buyer 
knows  exactly  what  he  wants  and  gives 
the  commission  man  exact  “specifica¬ 
tions”  in  writing,  be  may  have  his  order 
filled  with  satisfaction.  Naturally,  the 
specifications  will  include  breeding,  age, 
and  condition  and  indicate  the  district 
from  which  the  sheep  are  to  come.  Many 
farmers  do  not  care  to  buy  sheep  from 
an  altogether  different  environment  than 
that  of  their  farms  and,  therefore,  specify 
that  they  do  not  want  animals  from  the 
far  southwest  or  mountain  range  country, 
or  from  districts  where  liver  flukes  are 
known  to  be  prevalent,  but  desire  sheep 
from  some  chosen  district. 

High-grade  ewes,  of  a  known  breed, 
such  as  the  Shropshire,  Hampshire,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Cheviot,  etc.,  for  mutton  or  Merinos, 
of  some  standard  type  or  another,  for 
wool  should  be  ordered,  and  it  is  wonder¬ 
ful  how  well  some  experienced  commission 
men  fill  the  order.  When  purebred  ewes 
are  needed  they  should  not,  of  course,  be 
bought  in  the  “yards,”  but  should  be 
ordered  from  some  long  established,  repu¬ 
table  breeder  not  too  far  away,  who  has 
earned  a  fine  reputation  in  the  show 
yards  of  the  country  for  the  high  quality 
of  his  sheep  and  among  other  breeders 
and  farmers  for  the  health  and  prepo¬ 
tency  of  the  animals  he  sells.  In  all 
instances,  it  is  best  to  have  the  bought 
sheep  dipped  before  leaving  for  their 
new  quarters,  and  stockyards  sheep  may 
also  be  vaccinated  against  hemorrhagic 
septicemia  (“shipping  fever”).  When  that 
has  not  been  done,  the  new  sheep  should 
be  quarantined  for  a  month,  on  arrival 
at  the  farm,  until  it  is  made  certain  that 
they  are  free  from  disease  and  noxious 
parasities.  Dipping  and  “worming”  are 
also  advisable.  It  is  a  first  fundamental 
principle  that  sheep  bought  for  breeding 
should  be  first  class  in  quality,  high 
grades  of  a  popular  breed,  from  a  suitable 
environment,  young,  healthy  and  free  from 
parasites. 

It  is  most  important  to  keep  sheep  and 
lambs  free  from  intestinal  and  other  para¬ 
sites.  These  thieves  and  robbers  may  en¬ 
tirely  nullify  the  good  effects  of  careful 
selection  and  buying.  They  will  be  cer¬ 
tain  to  infest  the  new  sheep  or  lambs  if 
these  are  turned  into  contaminated  quar¬ 
ters  and  bare-bitten,  permanent  pastures, 
or  any  pasture  long  used  by  sheep.  New 
seeding  for  ewres  and  lambs,  each  Spring, 
is  another  imperative  necessity  and, 
throughout  the  grazing  season,  a  “fresh 
bite”  of  some  green  crop  or  another  is.  as 
necessary.  Therefore,  catch  grazing 
crops  should  be  provided,  in  succession. 
Rape  is  useful  in  that  way  and  legumes 
are  likewise  necessary  and  valuable  for 
sheep.  Adjunct  feeding  of  oats,  bran  and 
other  grains  and  meals,  is  also  advis¬ 
able.  At  no  time  should  the  adult 
sheep  or  lambs  be  allowed  to  become  low 
in  condition.  Debility,  from  any  cause, 
invites  parasite  infestation  and  that  may 
spell  disaster. 

Exercise  is  another  imperative  neces¬ 
sity,  particularly  for  ewes  in  lambs,  dur¬ 
ing  Winter  and  the  early  Spring  months, 
or  until  green  grass  is  available  in  the 
Northern  States.  Make  the  ewes  walk  at 
least  one  mile,  daily,  to  get  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay,  scattered  in  small  heaps  over 
the  surface  of  a  distant  field.  Open  a 
path  with  an  improvised  snow-plow  to 
make  that  possible  when  snow  is  deep. 
Also  feed  each  ewe  2  pounds  of  sound 
corn  silage  or  roots  daily  and  add  oats 
and  wheat  bran,  if  the  sheep  are  not  in 
good  condition.  At  all  times  keep  the 
bowels  active.  Thousands  of  ewes  might 
be  prevented  from  dying  of  stercoremia 
(autointoxication  or  self-poisoning),  each 
Winter  and  Spring  in  the  Northern 
States,  were  these  preventive  measures 
adopted.  Ewes,  so  fed  and  managed, 
would  also  lamb  easier,  have  stronger 
lambs  and  would  supply  plenty  of  milk 
for  their  sustenance.  “Flushing”  of  ewes 
and  rams,  preparatory  to  the  mating  sea¬ 
son,  by  generous  feeding  pays  when  the 
flock  has  not  been  kept  in  “good  heart”  by 
grazing  a  succession  of  fresh  green  crops 
and  by  supplemental  feeding.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  too,  that  the  ram  always  be 
purebred,  the  best  individual  obtainable, 


and  never  made  partially  or  wholly  impo¬ 
tent  by  over  service.  Taking  the  ram  to 
the  ewe  pasture,  night  and  morning,  and 
controlling  his  service,  insures  best  re¬ 
sults  and  conserves  the  power  of  the  sire. 

Housing  for  sheep  need  not  be  elaborate 
or  expensive.  It  is  imperative,  however, 
that  the  shelter  at  all  times  shall  be 
clean,  dry  and  well  ventilated.  Sheep 
must  have  dry  beds  and  lots  of  fresh 
air.  A  tight-roofed  shed,  open  to  the 
south,  that  has  a  high,  dry  floor,  will 
serve  the  needs  of  the  wintering  flock ; 
but  special  quarters  are  necessary  at 
lambing  time  and  the  ewes  must,  at  that 
seasou,  have  the  close,  careful,  intelligent 
attention  of  a  trained,  sympathetic  shep¬ 
herd  who  loves  sheep.  Unless  such  care 
be  supplied  the  entire  year’s  work  with 
the  flock  may  be  rendered  unprofitable 
or  actually  disastrous. 

What  to  give  sheep  and  Iambs  for 
worm  destruction  or  expulsion  always  is 
a  perplexing  problem  and  must,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  be  considered.  In  the  first  place, 
it  should  clearly  be  understood,  that  less 
“doping  and  drugging”  will  be  necessary 
when  the  flock  has  been  managed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fundamental  principles  we 
have  outlined.  Worms  find  their  most 
suitable  breeding  and  feeding  place  in 
lambs  and  sheep  that  have  been  weakened 
by  inadequate  and  incomplete  feeding. 
Lack  of  necessai’y  minerals  in  the  feed, 
or  separately  supplied,  may  also  invite 
worm  infestation ;  therefore,  at  all  times, 
keep  lambs  and  sheep  fully  and  com¬ 
pletely  fed.  When  medicinal  treatment 
is  needed  give  the  new  capsules  of 


tetrachlorethylene  a  trial.  They  have 
given  fine  satisfaction  in  practice.  Treat¬ 
ment  with  a  mixture  of  Lugol’s  solution 
of  iodine  and  water  has  also  given  excel¬ 
lent  results.  Give  a  badly  infested, 
adult  sheep  4  to  6  ounces  of  a  mixture 
of  2  ounces  of  Lugol’s  solution  and  1 
quart  of  water.  Give  a  lamb  2  to  4 
ounces  of  a  mixture  of  %  an  ounce  of 
Lugol’s  solution  and  1  quart  of  water. 
Give  a  large,  strong  lamb  or  sheep  4 
ounces  of  a  mixture  of  1  ounce  of  Lugol’s 
solution  and  1  quart  of  water.  Before 
dosing,  withhold  feed  for  16  to  18  hours 
and,  after  dosing,  withhold  both  feed  and 
water  for  at  least  4  hours,  and  10  hours 
after  dosing  give  each  treated  animal 
1  ounce  of  Epsom  salt,  in  tepid  water, 
as  a  drench.  The  latter  treatment  is  not, 
perhaps,  absolutely  necessary,  but  it  is 
recommended. 


The  Dependable  Ox  Team 

July  20-21,  1927  this  team,  cart  and  I 
took  part  in  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
massacre  and  battle  of  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y.  We  were  also  in  the  celebration  of 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  American 
Revolution  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
‘Oct.  8,  1927.  where  I  drove  before  an 
audience  of  125,000  people.  The  oxen  are 
10  years  old  and  the  cart  was  built  in 
1822.  J.  H.  WATERMAN. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


Pig  Raising  in  New  Jersey 

Success  in  raising  Fall  pigs  depends 
largely  on  proper  feeding  and  proper 
handling.  A  forage  crop,  on  which  the 
pigs  will  run  after  weaning,  is  suggested 
as  an  excellent  means  of  giving  pigs  a 
better  start  to  go  through  the  Winter. 
For  New  Jersey  rye  is  one  of  the  best 
crops  for  late  Fall  and  early  Winter 
pasture.  Concentrates  fed  during  the 
growing  and  fattening  periods  should  be 
of  a  high-energy  value  plus  some  protein 
supplement  or  a  combination  of  protein 
supplements.  Corn  is  suggested  as  the 
favorite  high-energy  feed  in  the  country. 
Ground  barley  and  ground  rye  may  be 
substituted  for  corn  where  these  feeds 
are  available.  In  using  these  feeds,  how¬ 
ever,'  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
are  bigh  in  energy  but  low  in  protein. 
They  must  be  balanced,  therefore,  with 
high-protein  feeds  to  get  the  best  results. 

Either  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  is  ex¬ 
cellent  in  balancing  farm  grains,  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  high  in  protein  and 
mineral  matter.  The  amount  to  feed  will 


available,  such  feeds  as  tankage,  fish¬ 
meal,  oilmeal  and  Alfalfa  meal  should  be 
used. 

A  combination  that  has  proved  satis¬ 
factory  in  the  Middle  West  has  been  to 
mix  50  per  cent  of  fishmeal,  25  per  cent 
oilmeal  and  25  per  cent  Alfalfa  meal  to¬ 
gether  and  feed  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
of  this  mixture  with  the  corn  or  other 
feeds  to  start  the  animals,  gradually  de¬ 
creasing  the  protein  supplement  until  at 
the  finishing  period  only  about  5  per  cent 
of  the  protein  supplement  is  still  being 

fed.  WM.  C.  S  KELLEY. 

New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture. 

Drafters  As  Pullers 

Chub  and  Bud,  a  grade  Belgian  team 
weighing  2,960  lbs.,  broke  the  New  York 
State  record  for  teams  under  3,000  lbs. 
by  a  pull  of  3,000  lbs.  at  the  Hamburg 
fair.  The  team  is  owned  by  Otto  Spiez 
of  Williamsville.  It  pulled  the  dynamo¬ 
meter,  'belonging  to  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  the  required  distance  of  27% 
(ft.,  thereby  establishing  a  new  record  for 
the  State.  The  record  was  formerly  held 


by  Prince  and  Charles,  a  pair  of  black 
Percherons  weighing  2,960  lbs.,  owned  by 
Frank  Briggs  of  East  Aurora.  This 
team  established  the  record  of  2,900  lbs. 
on  the  draw  bar  in  1926. 

In  establishing  their  record,  Chub  and 
Bud  had  to  lift  more  than  their  own 
weight,  a  feat  accomplished  by  only  five 
other  teams  in  the  United  States.  The 
new  record-holders  received  their  training 
doing  excavating.  Their  ages  are  six  and 
seven  years. 

Babe  and  Jumbo,  owned  by  John  Tallen 
of  Buffalo,  and  the  teams  owned  by  Henry 
Putts  of  Little  Valley,  and  John  Adrian 
of  Williamsville,  all  equaled  the  State 
record  for  teams  over  3,000  lbs.  by  pulling 
3,050  lbs.  on  the  bar.  When  the  three 
teams  competed,  Babe  and  Jumbo  out- 
pulled  the  other  two  teams,  which  failed 
to  equal  their  own  records,  and  the  win¬ 
ners  tried  to  establish  a  new  record  of 
3,100  lbs.,  but  failed  by  four  feet  of 
pulling  the  dynomometer  the  required  dis¬ 
tance  of  27%  ft.  This  contest  likewise 
took  place  at  the  fair  at  Hamburg. 


Feeding  a  Colt 

Wliat  is  the  proper  way  to  care  for 
and  feed  a  colt?  Bran  is  said  to  be  the 
best  feed  for  a  colt.  When  should  a  colt 
be  weaned?  Mine  is  now  two  months 
old.  g.  H.  L. 

Newfield,  N.  Y. 

My  slogan  is  this:  Feed  often  for  best 
results.  A  colt  should  be  fed  rolled  oats 
or  very  coarse  ground  oats  three  parts 
and  one  part  coarse  bran.  Begin  feeding 
it  as  soon  as  it  is  a  month  old,  using 
about  one-half  pint  of  this  mixture,  and 
increasing  it  according  to  the  breed  and 
size  of  the  colt  until  at  six  months  old  it 
is  receiving  four  quarts  daily  on  good 
pasture  and  good  hay.  If  the  foal’s  dam 
is  working,  wean  it  at  four  months  of 
age :  otherwise  at  five  to  six  months  of 
age.  If  milk  is  obtainable,  begin  at 
weaning  time  feeding  the  colt  one  quart 
three  times  daily  and  increase  to  three 
gallons  a  day.  This  will  produce  bone 
and  tone  up  the  coat.  Above  everything 
else,  remember  to  have  the  colt  out  in 
the  sun  every  day  that  it  shines.  Keep 
it  out  of  rain  storms  and  snow  storms 
after  the  Winter  coat  begins  to  grow. 
Brush  the  coat  often.  GEO,  HOWDEN. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y, 


New  Wheat;  Salt  As 
a  Vermicide 

1.  Is  it  safe  to  dust  chickens  on  the 
roosts  with  sodium  fluoride,  or  will  this 
harm  their  eyes?  2.  What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  new  and  old  wheat?  I  am 
feeding  the  new.  The  kernels  are  nice 
and  full  and  it  is  fine  wheat ;  the  chick 
ens  like  it.  but  I  am  advised  it  is  not 
good  for  them.  The  old  is  $3  and  the 
new  only  $2.40.  3.  Is  it  true  that  a  so¬ 

lution  of  salt  water  sprinkled  on  the 
ground  will  destroy  worms  and  worm 
eggs,  and  if  so,  how  strong  a  solution’ 

New  Jersey.  a.  e; 

1.  Sodium  fluoride  should  be  worked 
down  into  the  feathers,  a  pinch  here  and 
there  over  the  body.  It  is  irritating  to 
the  eyes  and  would  be  far  less  effective  if 
applied  by  dusting  the  fowls  upon  their 
perches. 

2.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  new  wheat 
is  not  good  for  fowls.  Its  moisture  con¬ 
tent  is  greater,  of  course,  than  that  of 
seasoned  grain  and  it  is  possible  that  over 
indulgence  in  new  wheat  might  upset  the 
digestive  organs  of  birds  eating  it.  I  do 
not  think  that  you  need  to  fear  sound 
new  wheat,  however. 

3.  Salt  water  sprinkled  upon  the 

ground  will  not  destroy  worms  and  their 
eggs.  If  it  could,  one  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  poultry  health  would  be 
easily  overcome.  m.  b.  d. 


Turning  Leaves 

(Continued  from  page  1227) 
vegetable  counter  showing  a  list  of  the 
different  kinds  and  their  value  in  fat- 
producing  ingredients.  Just  what  would 
happen  then,  I  should  like  to  know. 

Of  course,  a  grower  would  as  soon 
raise  carrots  and  turnips  as  potatoes.  Al¬ 
ready  the  shippers  have  begun  to  ship 
these  vegetables  with  potatoes  in  mixed 
carloads.  It  is  time  that  we  began  to 
recognize  the  trend  of  the  time,  and 
change  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  mod¬ 
ern  ideas.  After  all  we  live  longer  thin, 
so  the  doctor  tells  us,  and  the  insurance 
records  bear  him  out. 

One  .  of  the  latest  books  is  “John 
Brown’s  Body,”  a  poem  in  blank  verse. 
Its  author,  Stephen  Benet,  was  several 
years  in  the  writing  of  it,  during  which 
time  the  Guggenheim  Memorial  Founda¬ 
tion  heard  of  it  and  two  years  ago  award¬ 
ed  him  a  year’s  fellowship  in  which  to 
complete  it.  One  year,  however,  was  not. 
enough.  Good  writing  is  slow  laborious 
work,  the  result  of  revision  after  revision. 
Easy  writing  makes  hard  readiug,  and 
turning  the  saying  about  we  have  “Hard 
writing  makes  easy  reading.”  This  book 
is  easily  read.  Some  of  it  I  have  read 
three  times,  spots  such  as  the  raid  on 
Harper’s  Ferry.  The  prelude  is  staged 
on  a  slave  ship  where  the  captain  fingered 
his  Bible  and  the  mate  shuddered  when 
“Lantern  in  hand,  he  w'ent  down  to 
hold. 

Each  time  he  went  he  had  a  trick  of 
trying 

To  shut  the  pores  of  his  body  against 
the  stench 

By  force  of  will,  by  thinking  of  salt 
and  flowers, 

But  it  was  always  useless.” 

“John  Brown’s  Body”  is  not  the  his¬ 
tory  of  John  Brown,  though  he  begins  it. 
Yet  his  spirit  rides  through  the  whole 
piece.  It  is  a  book  that  only  a  genera¬ 
tion  once  removed  could  have  written.  I 
thought  it  would  be  dull  and  crammed 
with  detail,  and  was  not  prepared  to  take 
up  a  book  that  led  one  on  sentence  by 
sentence,  and  even,  brought  one  back  for 
more.  Here  is  a  bit  about  women,  name¬ 
ly  Elspeth  Maekay.  How  did  the  writer 
know  that  we  would  ti’easure  this? 

“And  deep  in  her  sons,  when  she  was 
gone, 

Her  words  took  root  and  her  ghost 
lived  on. 

The  slow  voice  haunting  the  ocean 
shell 

To  counsel  the  sons  of  her  sons  as 
well. 

And  it  was  well  for  the  Wingate 
line, 

To  have  that  stiffening  set  in  its 
spine. 

For  once  in  each  breeding  of  Win¬ 
gate  kin, 

There  came  a  child  with  an  olive 
skin 

And  the  mouth  of  Charles,  the  merry 
and  sad., 

And  the  bright,  spoilt  charm  that 
Monmouth  had.” 

A  fresh,  strong,  west  wind  is  sweeping 
across  the  orchards  today  taking  off  much 
of  the  early  fruit.  It  has  flattened  the 
cone  of  sand  on  the  grave  of  Peter,  who 
was  so  nearly  human,  and  Daddy  cutting 
ripe  corn  in  the  field  back  of  the  house 
is  having  a  struggle  with  the  bundles. 
Mark  and  Violet  have  discovered  the 
small  pie  pumpkins  along  the  rows,  jmd 
it  is  no  task  at  all  to  bring  those  shining 
orange  globes  in  to  the  cellar.  Many  of 
them  have  to  be  carried  up  to  the  kitchen, 
and  their  glowing  beauty  paraded,  before 
they  are  consigned  to  the  darkness  below. 
What  a  place  for  a  handsome  pumpkin 
down  there  in  the  dark!  But  then  what 
a  place  for  the  lovely  red  leaves  of  Fall 
down  on  the  muddy  earth.  There  comes 
a  time  for  the  putting  away.  We  can 
only  go  through  this  life  once,  and  that 
is  the  time  for  writing  what  we  can  upon 
our  page,  for  it  never  turns  back. 

MBS,  F,  It.  UNGEB. 


A  Yoke  of  Prize  Oxen 
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HOLSTEINS 


v  HOLSTEIN' 

r*  rt  The  „ 

X  partners  Cow 

& - 


Ability  to  con¬ 
sume  large  quantities  of  rough¬ 
age;  regularity  in  calving;  great 
production;  monthly  cash  returns 
—these  qualities  fit  Holsteins  prof¬ 
itably  into  all  farm  programs* 
Write  for  literature 
/he  Extension  Service- 

HOLSTEINC.tFRIESIAM 

Association  of  Ameiuca 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


An  Area  Tested  County 

500  HERDS 

TO  SELECT  FROM 

Can  supply  you  with  several  carloads 
springing  and  fresh  Pure-bred  and  High-grade 
Holstein  cows  and  heifers. 

The  breeding  of  better  dairy  cattle  in  this  section  has 
been  developing  for  Jlfty  years. 

Write  or  wire  for  information 

WAUKESHA  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

133  Bantow  Street  WAUKESHA,  WIS. 

1  Entire  Dairy  of  17  Head  springers  $125  ea. 

1  carload  selected  all  close  Springers,  $  1  75  each.  10 
senior  yearling  registered  Holstein  lleifers,  5  registered 
Hulls,  ready  for  service,  #1O0  up — all  T.  B.  tested. 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J0HN  cProRpEAGAN' 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


±3 


BUY  WISCONSIN  T.  B. 
TESTED  COWS  Direct 
Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

Large  Heavy  Producing  Cows. 
Write  or  wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON,  Ogdensburg,  Wis. 


SERVICEABLE 

YOUNG  BULLS 

Fine  Young  Animal? 

FARMERS’  PRICES 

Line  bred  Langwaters,  sons  of  Knoll  wood 
Commodore.  Must  make  room  in  our  barns. 
Write  for  Pedigrees  and  Prices. 

WILLOW  GATE  FARM  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect.  * 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 

Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Shippers  ot  Dairy  Cattle  in  tha  East. 

100  bead  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Panna. 

’  O  R  DAfRY  yr**'*1  B'ze  an<*  Ovality, 


SALK 

LUCHSINQER  BROS. 


from  a  tested  county. 
Evansville,  Wis. 


rv>r  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
r  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater.  Wis. 

1  . . —  ■  1  —"■■7  -  ■ 1  ■ 

Foil  SALE— 40  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers,  90  Beef  Grade 
Steers.  W.  HUNDLEY  -  -  Boydton,  Virginia 


DOGS 


BLUE  CAP  BEAGLE 

Male,  1  yr.10  mos.  Black  and  white,  ticked.  Ambitious, 
affectionate, sturdy,  good  tongue,  good  looker,  S3S.00. 
DAY’S  QUALITY  GARDENS,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

REG.  ENGLISlTSETTER  BITCH 

Five  years  old— Broken. 

FEMALE  ENGLISH  SETTER 
Two  vears  old— Partly  broken. 

K.  W.  STEVENS  -  Xuughunnock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Thoroughbred  English  Beagles  ft0  w!5 

pups,  s  10.00.  Thoroughly  trained  males  and  ft 


Nothing  finer, 
ceks  old 

pups,  S  10.00.  Thoroughly  trained  males  and  females, 

{25.00  up  on  trial.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  F ARM,  Port  Royal,  Pa. 

A  No.  1  Rabbit  Bound,  $25 

\  No.  1  Fox  and  Rabbit  Hound.  {30.  Fox  H»imu  Pups,  {8 
—for  real  parents.  ARNOLD  R0THV0SS,  Ancram  Lead  Mines,  N.  T. 

Male  Black  Spaniel  and  Duck  Dog.  an  excellent 

retriver  and  companion,  #40.  O.  11.  lllLby,  Franklin,  Vt. 

verymandsonieShepherd  (Police)  PuppieS&ood8Rhow 

prospects.  Dedigreed.  MRS.  FAY,  Rhinebeck,  N,  Y. 

pm  IAC  Dll  DC  8  weeks.  #15  and  S20.  Lively  and 
rULH/C  rUra  lovely.  R.  GRAHAM.  Sag  Hariior.  1. 1.,  N’T. 

COLLIE  PUPS  sThMnd 

Beauties — #6.00  and  #1  2.00— Pedigreed. 

EARL.  11 A B  IflN  G  -  -  -  ALBION,  N.  Y. 

Pnllia  DIIDDICC  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 
UUII1B  rUrrlcO  free.  SIIEIUIAN  HOW  1>EN,  Mantfield,  O 

Pedigreed  Collie  Flips.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS..  Drove  ClUjr,  Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— The  intelligent  kind. 
“  Male,  810;  spayed  females,  $12.  H.  HURD.  Thorndike.  Me. 

BEAGLES  mid  RABBIT  HOUNDS— Trained  and 
ready  to  train,  #15.00  to  #80.00.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  FRED  DUTTON,  West  Winfield,  N-  Y. 


8VI 


ALE  FOX  HOUND— 4  yrs.,  good  starter  mid  slayer. 
10  days  trial  #75.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


POINTERS — Grown  dogs  and  puppies.  Champions  such  as  Manitnba 
■  Rap,  John  Proctor  and  Cvnianche  Frank  in  breefliug.  Prices 
reasonable.  C.  J.  SHELMIDINE,  Lorraine,  N.  T.  Bine  Ribbon  Farms. 

PUPPIES  FOB  SALE— Pedigreed  Irish  Setters, 
2  mos.  old.  LILLIAN  MaeOONfiELL,  Lallrangevllle,  N.  Y. 

WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUPS— From  heel  driving  parents. 
Shipped  on  approval.  SHAD!  LAWN  FARMS.Heuaelten.N.T. 

EXTRA  FINE  C00NH0UNDS— Shipped  on  trial.  Satisfied  custom* 
L  ers  throughout  New  England.  SAM  LONG,  Guntersaille.  Ala. 


Live  Stock  at  the  New  York  |  j 


AYRSHIRES 


Fair 

(Editorial  Impressions) 

Part  II 

Old-timers  at  the  ringside  are  often 
heard  to  say  that  better  cattle  were  ex¬ 
hibited  25  to  30  years  ago  than  are  shown 
at  the  fairs  today.  Young  breeders  don’t 
believe  that,  and  their  elders  can’t  prove 
it.  Furthermore,  what  does  “better” 
mean?  What  our  old  and  highly  re¬ 
spected  friends  probably  mean  is  that  the 
cattle  of  their  hey-day  as  breeders  were 
better  for  their  time  and  conditions  than 
our  modern  types. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
in  which  we  have  studied  the  breeds, 
types  and  classes  of  live  stock  at  the 
fairs  and  shows  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Great  Britain,  there  has 
been  a  definite  and  justifiable  change  in 
the  standards  by  which  breeding  stock 
values  are  judged  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  The  Scotch  are  always  and 
everywhere  exceedingly  practical.  Cruick- 
shank  himself  saw  to  it  that  his  creative 
idealism  increased  the  value  of  Short¬ 
horns  as  money-makers.  Bates  and 
Bootli  in  England  were  a  little  more  pure 
or  less  monetary  in  their  idealism  as 
breeders. 

Pioneer  American  breeders  belonged 
mostly  to  the  excessively  idealistic  school. 
The  great  change  in  breeding  stock  stand¬ 
ards  of  value  which  has  occurred  in  this 
country  has  increasingly  and  effectively 
emphasized  utility  as  against  mere  beauty 
of  form.  It  has  brought  about  economic 
improvement  in  all  breeds  and  classes  of 
stock,  chiefly  dairy  and  beef  cattle. 
Utility  now  comes  first  and  beauty  sec¬ 
ond.  Most  breeders,  however,  desire  to 
combine  them.  These  two  values  were 
seen  in  well-balanced  combination  in 
most  of  the  entries  at  the  recent  New 
York  State  Fair.  We  are  sure  that  Jer¬ 
seys  are  better,  because  more  useful,  cat¬ 
tle  today  than  they  were  years  ago  when 
some  herds  showed  the  ill  effects  of  ex¬ 
treme  refinement  and  fanciful  breeding 
for  fancy  points. 

THE  JERSEYS 

About  half  of  the  exhibitors  of  Jerseys 
were  New  York  State  breeders.  A  more 
representative  or  more  creditable  exhibit 
of  this  Channel  Island  breed  has  seldom 
been  seen  at  Syracuse  or  elsewhere.  Ma¬ 
ture  Jersey  cows  bred  in  America  aver¬ 
age  a  little  larger  in  stature  than  their 
maternal  ancestors  25  years  ago.  There 
is  still  room  for  improvement  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  for  there  is  a  surplus  of  re¬ 
finement  in  the  breed  as  a  whole. 

Prof.  A.  A.  Borland,  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  did  the  judging.  The 
prizes  were  fairly  well  distributed  among 
a  number  of  exhibitors,  but  the  most 
coveted  ones  fell  to  Meridale  Farms, 
Meredith,  N.  Y.,  Wauban  Farms,  Ash- 
field,  Mass.,  and  Silver  Lake  Farm, 
Greenville,  N.  J.  The  handsome  im¬ 
ported  cow  Alligator’s  Renee  from  Wau¬ 
ban  Farms  was  the  senior  and  grand 
champion  female.  Silver  Lakes  Farm 
liad  the  senior  and  grand  champion  bull, 
Zenia’s  Prairie  Sultan,  and  the  junior 
champion  female,  Zenia’s  Fauvic  Demoi¬ 
selle,  while  Meridale  Farms  had  the 
junior  champion  bull,  Tapon's  Nobleman. 

Some  of  the  leading  winners  will  stand 
at  or  near  the  top  throughout  the  season. 
Wauban  Farms  won  the  get-of-sire  com¬ 
petition,  and  had  the  “largest  and  best 
exhibit.” 

In  the  two-year-old  heifer  class,  includ¬ 
ing  some  17  entries,  Erma  Wilson,  who 
was  12  years  old  on  Sept.  14,  a  4-H  club 
member,  held  and  showed  Oxford  Rozel’s 
Sweetheart,  owned  by  her  father  Frank 
N.  Wilson,  Ileuvelton,  N.  Y.  She  won 
the  sixth  prize,  but  her  showmanship 
was  as  competent  as  that  of  any  other 
person  in  the  arena.  She  is  a  “wee  lass,” 
the  top  of  her  head  being  on  a  level  with 
the  heifer’s  eyes.  She  and  her  sister 
have  been  taken  into  partnership  by  their 
father.  d.  c.  w. 


DOGS 


J 


2  COCKER  SPANIEL  FEMALES 

Black,  20  mos.  old,  #2<». 00  a  piece.  1  Black  Dog,  2  years 
Old,  #241.00.  B.  C.  HADDEN,  Grahamsville,  N.  Y. 

AIPFHAI  17  PITPC  Eure  fired— Males,  $10.00. 
/AlRtUALE  X  Ul  J  Females,  $5.00.  C.O.D.  on 
approval.  I.E8TFU  II.  MaLEA.N,  R  1). No.  1, Troupsbnrg,  N.Y. 

l°lI  scotch  shepherd  pups3:r 

Males,  #6.  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  Y 


SWINE 


0,rp:.?ed  Chester  Whites^i8tere,i  Pig8)  S8-75np- Bred 
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{Sows, $35.  R.  HILL, Seneca Falls,  H.T. 

ERKSHIRES— Brood  sow,  pigs  4  mos  old.  Priced  low 
W  ill  ship  C.O.D.  SHADY8IDE  FARM,  Madison,  N.  Y 


AYRSHIRES — Cows,  Heifers,  Calves  and  Bulls 

for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars — 
A.pp»y  ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


For  Sale— T.  B.  Tested 

Guernsey  Dairy 

20  High  Grade  Young  Cows 
due  to  freshen  this  fall.  2  two- 
year-old  Heifers.  One  1  Vi- 
year-old  Bull.  Priced  at 
$2,900,  for  quick  sale.  These 
cows  are  straight  and  right. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

OGDENSBURG,  WIS. 


BERKSHIRE  BOABS  HARreNIMNef  Dundee,’*.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITE,  BEBKSIIIRE  and  WUBOC 
1*1448 — 9  weeks  old.  #8.25;  8  weeks,  #4.00.  High 
„  -  l?£uiSA"d  Fore-bred  Figs,  n  t  registered,  #6.00. 
C.  Ii.  TAYLOR  -  -  Wyalusing,  Penna. 

REG.  DU  ROC  SWINE?.1;  S’ 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  *  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

EG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS  FOR  SALE— 

Attractive  prices.  \\  rite  BROOKSIOE  FARM,  Middletown.  Va. 


R 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brockmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire:— Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
hulls,  from  a  dean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  BA|Ry  MIM|  „  ,  (|  rk„,  _  r, 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITH VILI.E  FI.ATS  NEW  YORK 
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R  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  0ALVE8— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILLIGER,  WiuwKoii.  Wis. 

~7.  GOATS 


THOROUGHBRED  NUBIANS 

Young  bucks  and  doe.  Age  8  months.  Registration 
papers  included.  Prices,  #20  to  #80.  Also  young 
bucks  altered  for  pets  Harness  included.  Prices,  #16 

to  #20.  E.  A.  HI  GGLES  -  Orleans,  Mass. 

REGISTERED  SWISS  TOGGENBURG  BUCKS 

ready  for  service,  #25.00  each. 

FAIRMOUNT  APIARY  LIVINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Wanted  a  good  home  for  a  Milk  Goat. 
Male  Angora  Goat.  Best  of  breeding.  Price  right. 

G.  A.  GREENWOOD,  Bancroft  Rond,  Andover,  Mass. 

Nohinn  Mill  finale  Fal1  sal°  list  now  ready— Milking 
nuuiail  III  1 1 K  UUa  lo  does  pure  and  grade,  maim  e  bucks, 

kids  both  sexes.  SOUTHERN  HERD, New  Canton,  V* 


HORSES 


|  |  n  .  Beauties,  all  ages,  ready 

Shetland  Pomes 

prices.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARM.  Ptione  134-5,  ATWATER,  OHIO 

i  Sept,  and  Oct.  special  sale.  Stallions. 

rPirnPrAIK  #125  to  #275.  Mates,  #1  00  lo#250. 
1  CILHCIUIIO  WM.  A  .REID  -  -  OXFORD,  PA. 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland ChinasR*^9’ ISKhSS 

8  wkB.  age,  {I0.5P  each.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Penno 

Fop  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  $35.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  $60.00,  $75.00  and 
$100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMAD1NE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity — we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 
8  1°  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.25 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed— crates  supplied  free. 

,  A. .  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  IVob.  lit 5  Woburn,  Muss. 

QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog. 
These  are  all  good  bloeky  p  gs,  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good.  Hogs:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  fi  to  7  weeks  old,  #4.00  each; 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  #4.50  each.  1  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 
10  days  with  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  S»lem  Si.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Td.  0086 

FIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  you  will  be  satisfied 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  8  weeks  old  .  .  $3.75  each 
8  to  9  weeks  old  .  .  $4.00  each 

Good  rugged  thrifty  pigs,  having  size  and  quality.  Will 
ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  If  not  satisfied  when  you 
receive  them,  return  them  and  I  will  return  you  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tei.  0635 

PIGS  FOR  SALf 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  8-8  \»ks. 
old,  #4.  IH1  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
sliires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  #5.00 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  #6.50  each.  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinoton,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


SHEEP 
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for  sale  in 
car  lots  at 
Wholesale 


1,500  BREEDING  EWES 

_  .  »r  HUlCStUC 

Prices.  1,000  choice,  large  Black  Faced  Ewes,  1  to  4 
years  oid.  Also  500  choice,  large  Michigan  Delaine  E  >  es, 
1  to  4  years  old.  ALMOND  B.  CHAPMAN  &  SONS, 
South  Roekwood,  Mich  20  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Mich. 


pf)R  CAT  F  Owning  to  an  abundance  of  Rani 
x  '-fax  a  .  I  .i  Lambs  this  year,  we  offer  for  sale— 
Five  Registered  Cheviot  Mareh  1928  Ham  Lambs  at 
attractive  prices.  THOMAS  Me. NUTT,  Manager, 
WKITPAIN  FARM,  Ambler,  Penna. 


Sale  Registered  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs 

from  the  Coopertown-Wardwell  stock,  #2s.00-#30.00. 
Also  a  5-year-old  Registered  Shropshire  lor  sale. 

George  Cary,  Boston  Mill  Farm,  Boston,  N.  Y. 


5  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  EWES — $100 

Also  Shropshire  Rams  and  Hampshire  Ewes. 

KE1KOCT  FARMS  -  -  SA8SAU,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  DorseLDelane  EWE  LAMBS 

Suitable  for  hothouse  lamb  breeding. 

debt  11EE11E  -  -  FBEllONIA,  N.  Y. 


SHEARLING  RAMS  and  RAM  LAMBS  onf^roval’ 

TltUUPSBUItO,  fi.  Y. 


YEARLING 
LESTEKJH.  MebEAN  It.  D.  No.  f 


Registered  Shropshire  rams  for  sale— 

Also  a  few  ewes,  Buttars  &  Minton  Strains. 

VI ILL1AMS  FARM,  Windy  Row,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS— Good  quality 
and  type.  Priced  right.  LEHOI  C.  BOWEN,  Ludlow, ill.,  N.  Y. 


“HROPSHIRES— Choice  yearling  rams,  with  size,  type 
>  and  well  wooled.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  S  SONS,  LODI,  N.  ». 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1  *  _ 

Guinea  Pigs 


Males  and  females— laboratory 
stock.  WILLIAM  WlEltSIfiG,  84 
Cortland  Street,  Belleville,  fi.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


NINTH  ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 


OF 


The  Vermont  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association 

Wednesday,  October  3,  at  Randolph  Center,  Vermont 

60  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 
15-25  GRADE  GUERNSEYS 


All  from  Accredited  Herds. 

Sale  at 

For  catalog — GUERNSEY  SALE  COMMITTEE,  Randolph  Center,  Vermont 


Over  40  females  of  milking  age. 
10:00  A.  M. 
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Multiply  Your 
Poultry  Profits 

Take  your  flock  out  of  the  “butter  and  egg 
money”  class — there’s  a  man-sized  profit  in 
farm  poultry  if  you  use  modern  methods  of 
production.  Begin  where  the  profits  begin 
— with  the  hatching.  Give  your  chicks  a 
healthy,  vigorousstart  by  hatching  them  in  the 


BLUE  HEN 


Mammoth  Incubator 

—or  buying  none  but  BLUE  HEN 
HATCHED  Chicks. 


Blue  Hen  “natural”  hatching  is  noted  for  turning  out 
a  bigger,  livelier,  better  chick  at  a  minium  cost  of  time 
and  fuel.  Burning  coal,  gas  or  oil,  the  Blue 
Hen  is  so  simple  that  a  12-ycar-old  boy  can 
operate  is  efficiently,  and  a  beginner  is  able  to 
get  quantity  hatches  from  the  start. 

Blue  Hens  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  capacities  low 
enough  to  meet  the 
present  need,  in  stand¬ 
ard  sections  which  can 
be  added  to  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  grows. 

Write  tor  FREE  “Blue  Hen 
Book  of  Facts"  contain¬ 
ing  vital  Information  on 
incubator  hatching  and 
the  "Book  of  Hatching 
Successes"  describing 
the  profit  results  of  Blue 
Hen  hatchers  all  over  the 
country. 

LANCASTER 
MFG.  COMPANY 
866  S.  Janet  Avenue 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


ir:  Winter  Eggs 

FEED  YOUR  POULTRY 


Maurer’s  Kwality 

MEAT  AND  BONE  SCRAP 

Mixed  With  Their  Mash 

Absolutely  made  from  pure  Meat  and  Bone 
Scrap.  Contains  no  garbage  or  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  of  any  kind.  Most  palatable  and  di¬ 
gestible  Meat  Scrap  on  the  market.  A  ration 
with  all  the  necessary  ingredients  to  make 


MORE  *«£«•* 

trains.  PROFITS 


Ask  your  dealers  to  mix  your  mash  with 
MAURER’S  KWALITY  then  see  results. 


For  free  samples,  1928  Farmers’  Almanac,  write 

MAURER  MFC.  G0.S88fASr »™s 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 


An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Worm  Y our  Pullets  Now 

Give  them  the  WORM-A-SIDE  treatment 
when  you  put  them  into  the  laying  houses. 
Simply  push  an  Iodine  WORM-A-SIDE  Non- 
Soluble  Capsule  down  every  bird’s  throat. 
Two  workers  can  treat  300  birds  an  hour. 
This  Capsule  passes  through  the  crop  into  the 
gizzard  where  the  shell  is  broken  by  the 
grinding  action,  releasing  the  iodine,  right 
where  it  can  act  on  the  worms.  No  instru¬ 
ments  are  needed;  there’s  no  fussing  or  bother; 
and  you  get  results  within  a  few  hours— clean 
out  both  round  worms  and  tape  worms. 


-joDiNir 

'  ;;;e 

Non-soluble  cap$^s 

Rid  Birds  of  Tape  and  Round  Worms 

$1*00  Trial  Treatment  Offer 

For  $1,  we  will  send  you  a  Trial  Box,  postpaid, 
containing  enough  Iodine  WORM-A-SIDE 
Non-Soluble  Capsules  to  treat  20  birds.  Make 
a  test  according  to  the  directions  we  send  you 
with  the  box.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied, 
report  results;  and  ask  for  refund;  your  $1 
will  be  refunded.  Mail  the  coupon  below  with 
check  or  doiiar  bill. 

Send  for  This 
Free  Booklet 


ells  how  to  detect 
>und  worms  and  tape 
orms,  how  to  get  rid 
:  them,  how  to  protect 
yur  birds  against  infes- 
ition.  Just  check  the 
>upon  below,  sign  your 
ime  and  address  and 
ail  it  today. 


hb, 


mis  , 
Must  Go  ’ 


SAWYER  PRODUCTS,  CO..  Inc. 
180-A  Broadway,  New  York  City 

□  Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  please  send  me 
postpaid.  Trial  Boa  of  Iodine  WORM-A-SIDE 
Non-Soluble  Capsules,  subject  to  your  money-back 
guarantee . 

□  Mail  mo  FREE  Booklet 

Name . 

P.  . . 

r.  r . . . .State . 


The  Henyard 


Small  Eggs 

We  have  February  and  March  White 
Leghorn,  pullets,  housed,  strongly  de¬ 
veloped,  as  big  as  hens.  We  feed  them  on 
growing  mash  and  corn  and  wheat,  as 
much  as  they  will  eat,  plenty  of  green 
food  from  outdoors.  They  began  laying 
about  two  weeks  ago ;  yesterday  got  24 
eggs  from  800  pullets,  but  they  lay  small 
eggs.  Can  we  add  anything  special  to 
the  feed  to  make  them  produce  larger 
eggs?  We  forced  them  for  body,  all  along, 
never  for  eggs.  P.  K.  V. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 

Pullets  as  a  rule,  do  lay  quite  small 
eggs,  and  th*ey  usually  get  over  it  after  a 
•time  unless  they  prove  to  be  of  a  small- 
egg  type.  This  is  to  some  extent  a  matter 
of  inheritance,  some  mature  hens  never 
laying  anything  but  rather  small  eggs. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  mistake  to  breed  from 
such  hens  if  one  is  in  egg  production.  It 
is  too  early  to  condemn  your  pullets,  how¬ 
ever,  and  we  certainly  should  not  ad¬ 
vise  any  attempt  to  force  them  by  the 
use  of  a  strong  laying  mash.  This  will 
be  quite  sure  to  throw  them  into  a  molt 
and  stop  their  laying  entirely  for  a  time. 
Handling  early-hatched  pullets  is  rather 
a  large  problem,  and  those  who  are  most 
successful  keep  a  very  close  watch  to 
see  that  they  are  well  developed  in  body 
and  not  unduly  forced  for  egg  production. 
This  is  a  matter  that  can  be  learned  only 
by  careful  study  of  conditions  and  slight 
variations  in  the  food  where  you  see  that 
weight  is  not  coming  up  sufficiently,  or 
otherwise. 


Ailing  Birds 

I  have  lately  lost  several  birds  out  of  a 
flock  of  40,  20  in  a  coop  (Anconas  and 
Barred  Rocks).  First  symptom  is  loss 
of  appetite.  Comb  remains  fairly  red,  but 
gradually  the  bird  gets  weaker  and  at 
death,  after  about  three  weeks,  only  skin 
and  bones  are  left.  Only  one  chicken 
gets  sick  at  the  time.  I  lost  three  so  far 
this  Spring  and  one  is  sick  again.  I  have 
tried  the  usual  remedies  as  castor  oil, 
permanganate  of  potash,  bicarbonate  of 
potash,  etc.,  but  everything  has  failed. 
Can  I  do  anything  to  prevent  this  dis¬ 
ease  or  cure?  Is  it  advisable  to  kill  the 
bird  at  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms? 

New  York.  e.  c.  g. 

There  are  several  wasting  diseases  that 
might  produce  the  symptoms  that  you 
mention.  Coccidiosis  is  the  most  common 
one  in  chicks  above  three  or  four  weeks 
of  age.  The  few  losses  in  your  flock  do 
not  indicate  any  widespread  infection  but 
it  will  be  wise  to  promptly  remove  any 
sick  chicks  and  dispose  of  them.  A  sick 
chicken  is  of  no  value  and  is  always  a 
possible  source  of  harm  to  others. 

M.  B.  D. 


Worms  and  Range  Paralysis 

I  have  about  500  pullets  on  range,  four 
months  old.  Every  day  or  two  I  have 
one  or  more  go  lame,  or  a  wing  drop, 
and  some  lose  the  use  of  themselves  en¬ 
tirely.  I  killed  one  and  performed  post¬ 
mortem.  Everything  outside  of  intestines 
seemed  perfect.  The  two  blind  guts  were 
extended  at  extreme  end.  Upon  opening 
I  found  a  bunch  of  very  fine  worms  in 
each.  Upon  opening  the  main  tract,  I 
found  one  worm  about  two  inches  long, 
round  and  hard,  like  a  horse  hair.  Was 
that  a  tapeworm?  What  should  be  the 
condition  of  the  blind  guts  in  perfect 
health?  Can  you  tell  me  what  I  can  use 
to  rid  the  birds  of  worms,  including  tape¬ 
worms  ?  E.  w.  T. 

New  York. 

The  caeca,  or  blind  guts,  should  look 
•like  the  intestines  to  which  they  are  at¬ 
tached  if  not  diseased.  If  found  enlarged, 
thickened  and  filled  with  soft  or  cheesy 
material,  coccidiosis  is  usually  present. 
Worms  might  find  their  way  into  these 
organs  but  would  have  no  special  sig¬ 
nificance  if  found  there.  Tapeworms — • 
those  that  are  not  of  microscopic  size — 
may  easily  be  distinguished  from  round 
worms  by  the  fact  that  they  look  like 
short  pieces  of  white  or  yellowdsh  tape 
connected  together.  Round  worms  are 
round,  similar  in  appearance  to  small  an¬ 
gleworms.  There  are  three  common  va¬ 
rieties  of  round  worms,  differing  in  size 
and  one  of  which  is  commonly  found  in 
the  caeca.  There  is  probably  no  treat¬ 
ment  for  worm  infestation  that  is  fully 
satisfactory  ;  all  present  the  drawbacks  of 
difficulty  in  effectual  administration, 
check  in  production  if  fowls  are  laying 
and  very  possible  injury  from  the  remedy 
itself.  For  flock  treatment,  the  mixing 
of  tobacco  dust  of  at  least  1  y2  per  cent 
nicotine  content  with  the  mash  in  the 
amount  of  1  lb.  to  each  50  lbs.  of  mash 
and  leaving  this  before  the  birds  for  three 
or  four  weeks  at  a  time  is  a  well-known 
one.  Reinfestation  is,  of  course,  easy  if 
all  droppings  are  not  kept  from  the  birds. 
This  does  not  remove  tapeworms,  which 
may  be  expelled  by  15  grain  doses  of 
kamala  to  each  bird,  given  in  capsules. 
The  nicotine  content  of  tobacco  dust  used 
should  be  guaranteed  by  the  manufactur¬ 
ers,  if  lacking,  the  tobacco  is  not  effective. 
Flies  may  carry  the  means  of  reinfection 
by  tapeworms  and  it  has  been  found  nec¬ 
essary  in  some  cases  to  screen  the  poultry 


quarters  against  these  if  the  fowls  were 
to  be  kept  free  from  tapeworm  infesta¬ 
tion. 

Your  description  of  the  lameness  of 
your  pullets  makes  it  seem  very  probable 
that  they  are  suffering  from  “range  paral¬ 
ysis,”  a  disease  that  causes  loss  of  use  of 
one’ or  both  wings  or  legs  in  apparently 
healthy  young  pullets  or  cockerels.  This 
appears  suddenly,  frequently  while  the 
birds  are  on  range  and  are  being  kept  un¬ 
der  healthful  conditions.  Affected  birds 
may  recover  but  are  more  apt  to  die  with¬ 
in  a  few  days.  The  cause  of  this  trouble 
is  not  known  and  there  is  no  known  cure 
for  it.  M.  B.  D. 


Sneezing1  Hens 

I  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorns 
hatched  in  February  and  are  about  ready 
to  lay,  but  they  have  contracted  roup. 
Their  eyes  water  and  they  sneeze.  What 
is  the  best  thing  to  do?  N.  C. 

Pennsylvania. 

Sneezing  and  watering  of  the  eyes  in 
the  Fall  do  not  necessarily  indicate  so  se¬ 
rious  a  disease  as  roup.  They  may,  and 
often  do,  appear  as  a  result  of  colds  con¬ 
tracted  by  exposure  to  cold  winds  or  con¬ 
finement  in  damp,  unliealthful  quarters. 
The  best  thing  to  do  with  such  a  flock  is 
to  give  it  clean,  dry  quarters  wThere  it 
will  not  be  exposed  to  drafts  while  upon 
the  perches  or  permitted  to  scratch  in  foul 
earth  or  litter.  Such  colds  may  precede 
true  roup  if  the  germs  of  the  latter  dis¬ 
ease  are  present  in  unhealthful  surround¬ 
ings  and  this  more  serious  trouble  is  to 
be  guarded  against  by  what  are  called 
sanitary  measures ;  sanitary  measures  be¬ 
ing  pretty  much  all  included  in  the  one 
word  cleanliness.  I  should  not  care  to 
have  a  flock  of  Leghorns  laying  in  July 
or  August  and  should  try  to  keep  them 
from  such  early  maturity  by  giving  free 
range,  if  possible,  and  feeding  little  ani¬ 
mal  protein  in  the  form  of  meat  scrap  or 
milk  in  the  ration.  Such  early  laying  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  followed  by  partial  molt¬ 
ing  after  a  small  number  of  eggs  are  pro¬ 
duced  and  then  a  long  interval  of  unpro¬ 
ductiveness.  M.  B.  D. 


Wasting  Disease 

We  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorns 
hatched  June,  1927 ;  they  have  laid  very 
poorly.  They  become  light  in  weight,  ap¬ 
parently  go  blind  and  stagger  around  on 
their  toes,  and  get  very  weak.  None  has 
died  because  as  soon  as  we  see  them  we 
kill  them.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of 
this  trouble  and  any  treatment  for  it? 

New  York.  p.  M. 

It  would  require  an  examination  of  the 
internal  organs  by  one  acquainted  with 
the  appearance  of  these  organs  in  health 
and  disease  to  determine  the  cause  of 
•these  deaths.  There  is  evidently  some 
chronic  wasting  disease,  perhaps  tubercu¬ 
losis  of  one  or  more  organs.  If,  upon 
opening  a  dead  bird,  you  find  any  of  the 
organs  studded  with  small  tubercles  — 
hard  masses  of  varying  size — in  any  of 
the  internal  tissues,  the  disease  above 
mentioned  is  probably  responsible  for  the 
deaths.  The  liver  is  particularly  likely 
to  be  affected  in  this  disease.  Removal 
of  all  ailing  birds  and  cleanliness  and 
good  sanitation  in  the  quarters  is  needed. 
If  the  proportion  of  affected  birds  is 
large,  it  may  be  wise  to  dispose  of  healthy 
fowls  also  and  start  again  with  better 
stock.  Worm  infestation  should  also  be 
looked  for.  If  these  parasites  are  present 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause  the  symp¬ 
toms  that  you  mention,  they  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  opening  the  intestinal  tract 
from  end  to  end  and  examining  the  in¬ 
terior.  M.  B.  D. 


Cleaning  Up  Old  Yard 

I  have  just  bought  an  old  farm  in 
Maryland.  There  is  about  one  acre  of 
yard  or  old  grass  over  which  chickens, 
dogs,  ducks,  etc.,  have  been  allowed  to 
run  for  years.  Of  course  the  grass  and 
ground  are  full  of  fleas  and  chicken  lice, 
as  the  animals  are.  Will  a  top-dressing 
of  lime  and  sulphur  (dry)  be  of  any  use 
in  cleaning  it  up?  The  grass  is  short. 
I  am  having  the  outhouses,  barns,  etc., 
whitewashed  with  sprayer  inside  and  out. 
Can  you  suggest  anything  better  than 
whitewash,  and  will  the  lime  and  sulphur 
do  any  good  on  the  ground?  C.  M.  c. 

You  do  not  say  for  just  what  purpose 
you  wish  to  clean  up  this  ground.  If  for 
a  poultry  yard,  don’t  attempt  it.  Keep 
your  poultry  elsewhere  for  a  few  years. 
It  seems  to  be  a  popular  delusion  that 
lime  will  disinfect  the  soil  and  that  a  top¬ 
dressing  will  kill  undesirable  inhabitants 
of  it.  Lime  is  not  equal  to  the  task ;  it 
is  a  mild  disinfectant,  and  used  as  you 
contemplate  in  the  buildings,  after  having 
first  cleaned  them  as  thoroughly  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  hoe  and  broom,  it  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable  as  a  sweetening  application.  You 
cannot  apply  it  too  often.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  effect  that  sulphur  could  have 
upon  either  buildings  or  soil  and  should 
save  'the  expenses  of  applying  it.  As  to 
the  yard,  if  you  wish  to  put  it  into  sani¬ 
tary'  condition,  plow  and  crop  it.  If  you 
do  not  wish  to  crop  it,  plow,  fit  and  seed 
it  M.  B.  D. 


JustPainf  if 
on  the  Roosts 

to  Kill 
Poultry  Lice 

This  method  of  flock-treatment  will 
revolutionize  poultry  lice  control. 
Does  away  with  laborious,  expensive, 
disagreeable  methods  of  dusting,  dip¬ 
ping  or  greasing.  There's  no  dis¬ 
comfort  to  the  birds.  No  interference 
with  egg  production. 

Easy  to  Treat  5  Birds  or  5000 

Think  of  the  time  and  labor  saved! 
An  entire  flock  can  be  treated  with¬ 
in  a  few  minutes  time  by  “painting” 
“Black  Leaf  40“  on  top  of  roosts  and 
supports  with  a  small  paint  brush. 

Backed  by  World’s  Largest  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  Nicotine  Insecticides 

Any  recommendation  which  the  Tobacco 
By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp.  makes  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  any  of  its  products  13 
based  upon  Experiment  Station  evidence 
and  other  careful  tests.  Poultrymen  may 
have  absolute  assurance  that  this  new 
poultry  lice  control  is  tested,  proven, 
dependable. 

“Black  Leaf  40”  is  sold  at  drug,  hard¬ 
ware,  seed  stores,  etc.  Jobbers,  dealers, 
poultry  owners  please  write  for  full  in¬ 
formation. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp. 
Incorporated 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

ASK  YOUR  EXPERIMENT  STATION 


MONTCALM 
GAM  E  FARM 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Montcalm  Game  Farm  can  furnish  you  superior 
breeding  stock  for  next  year. 

Our  birds  excel  in  vigor,  strength  of  bone  and  in 
beauty  of  well  bronzed  plumage.  Superb  young 
toms,  well  matured  hens 
or  unrelated  trios  for 
foundation  flocks. 

Safe  delivery  of  birds  or  mTA  Li 

adjustment  at  full  value  fit 

guaranteed. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3, 

Box  L  /fusils 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 


s 


PRed  and  Leghorn 

ULLET 

6  weeks  old  and  older,  at  prices  to  interest  you. 

SPECIAL  MATING  RED  CHICKS  at  S20  Per  100 

HALL  BROS.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
Box  60,  or  ’phone  645-5 


Oh  M  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS— All  are  bred 

■a£  from  our  own  special  selected, 

■  4  M  W  state  tested  stock  to  produce 

m  ®  "  fast  growing,  profitable  broil- 

III  ers  and  at  reduced  prices. 

|  |gl|  |  Ml  Catalog  on  request. 

n  I  WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

—  ■  m  m  In  R  Attleboro,  Miso. 

W  ene  CliicKs 

DELIVERY  BEGINNING  SEPT.  20lh.  HATCHING  DATS  EVERT  THURSDAY 

White  Rock.  Wyandotte,  Brahma  cross  All  straight 
Breeds — Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  *1  .">.;>(>  per  100,  post¬ 
paid.  Add  2c  per  chick  for  lots  less  than  100. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

RARY  Mixed .  $7  per  100 

*  S.C.  W.  Leghorns .  7  per  100 

rHirkTC  Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

L/niUIVJ  Reds .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  600  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  fr  om  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  1’.  LEISTElt  Me  VlUtervUie,  l'u. 

GOOD  WHITE  LEGHORN  YEARLING  HENS 

St. 25  each,  SI. 20  in  100  lots.  Barred  liock  Bullets,  12 

wkg.  old,  SI. 25  each.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CD IC  KS.|EG GS.  STOCK. 
SHERMAN  BOWDEN.  Box  195  A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

S.  G.  W.  LEGHORN  'stra?hF  PULLETS  Nassawadox,  Va. 

Turkeys  -  ducks  -  geese  -  guineas 

Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa, 

Wild  Mallard  Ducks  fTSK?’: 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

This  is  held  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  Agricultural  School.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each,  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1927,  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Sept. 
10,  1928,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

Profitable  production  of  eggs  hinges  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
flock.  Scarcely  any  condition  will  so 
soon  be  reflected  in  lowered  production 
as  an  infestation  of  red  mites.  Yearling 
hens  require  special  attention  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  because  any  upset  will 
result  in  a  molt  and  in  low  production 
during  the  coming  season  of  high  egg 
prices. 

Loss  of  blood  and  disurbed  rest  are  the 
particular  results  of  an  infestation  of 
poultry  mites  or  roost  mites,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called.  These  mites  are  tiny 
spider-like  creatures  measuring  about 
one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  long  when  ma¬ 
ture.  They  are  grayish  in  color  unless 
gorged  with  blood,  in  which  case  they 
are  red.  The  presence  of  mites  is  de¬ 
termined  by  inspection  of  roosting  quar¬ 
ters  and  nests ;  they  rarely  will  be  found 
on  the  birds  in  the  daytime. 

Mites  will  be  found  in  the  cracks  and 
crevices  in  the  roosts  and  roost  supports 
or  in  the  walls  nearby.  If  the  pests 
themselves  are  not  seen  a  “pepper  and 
salt”  appearance  around  the  crevices  is 
an  indication  of  their  presence. 

Since  they  live  in  the  cracks  of  the 
woodwork,  visiting  the  birds  only  at 
night,  any  treatment  of  the  birds,  natur¬ 
ally  is  useless.  Mites  may  be  done  away 
with  only  by  thorough  and  proper  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  hiding  places. 

The  most  effective  treatment  consists 
in  painting  roosts,  roost  supports,  the 
nearby  walls  and  nests  with  creosote, 
carbolineum,  mite  paint  or  undiluted  coal 
tar  disinfectant.  Nests  and  roosts  so 
treated  should  not  be  used  until  well 
dried.  If  the  equipment  is  used  before 
it  is  dry,  eggs  may  absorb  the  odor  of 
disinfectant ;  the  plumage  of  the  birds 
will  be  soiled  and  the  skin  of  the  feet 
and  legs  will  be  irritated. 

The  preventive  effect  of  any  one  of 
these  treatments  should  last  for  several 
months.  A  mixture  of  crankcase  oil  and 
kerosene  oil  half  and  half  is  cheap  and 
effective,  but  it  must  be  applied  several 
times  a  year  for  complete  control. 

Destroy  mites  now.  The  time  and  trou¬ 
ble  will  be  well  repaid  in  extra  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  months. — Locke  James, 
Instructor,  Department  of  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry.  j 

During  the  forty-fifth  week  of  the  sixth  1 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds  laid 
a  total  of  2,905  eggs,  or  41.5  per  cent. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  83  eggs,  or  1.2  per 
cent  from  last  week’s  production.  Total 
production  to  date  since  Nov.  1,  1927,  is 
139,609  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — R.  I.  Reds, 
Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass.,  59 ;  White 
Leghorns,  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm, 
O.,  54 ;  White  Leghorns,  E.  E.  Chamber- 
lain,  N.  Y.,  49;  White  Leghorns,  Justa 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  48;  White  Leg- 
horns,  Warren's  Farm,  Mo.,  46 ;  White 
Leghorns,  Dr.  L.  E.  lleasley,  Mich.,  46 ; 
It.  I.  Reds,  Charlescote  Farm.  Mass.,  46 ; 
Barred  Rocks,  Robert  C.  Cobb,  Mass., 
46. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date  : 

White  Leghorns.  —  Warren’s  Farm,  j 
Mo.,  2,048 ;  E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich.,  1.956 ; 
Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  O.,  1,907 ; 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  1,893; 
Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  1889;  Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm, 
Mich..  1,865. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
1,868;  Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  Mass.,  1,- 
811;  Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass.,  1,700; 
Foster  D.  Jameson,  Me.,  1,565. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  1,235;  Harvey  Byerly,  Pa.,  1,044. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Robert  C. 
Cobb,  Mass.,  1,694;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc., 
N.  J.,  1,493;  Poultry  Dept.  O.  A.  C., 
Can.,  1,441. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Ilirt, 
Mass.,  1,664 ;  C.  M.  Christian,  N.  Y., 

1 ,394. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 

Date  High  Low  Conditions 


Sept. 

4 

73 

69 

Clear 

Sept. 

5 

72 

54 

Partly  cloudy 

Sept. 

6 

55 

54 

Rain 

Sept. 

7 

57 

54 

Cloudy 

Sept. 

8 

73 

55 

Clear 

Sept. 

9 

75 

54 

Clear 

Sept. 

10 

72 

54 

Clear 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov- 
<‘rn  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  57c;  brown,  48c;  medium,  47c; 
pullets,  36c. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  2-3. — Holsteins.  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
thirteenth  Earlville  Sale,  R.  Austin  Back¬ 
us,  sales  manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10. — Aberdejpn-Angus.  Breeders’ 
Sale,  Springfield,  111.  Irwin  Auction  Co., 
managers,  Salem,  Ill. 

(  Oct.  10.  —  Sheep.  Kemmerly  &  Son, 
Carey,  Ohio.  Shropshires,  Hampshires 
and  Oxfords. 

Oct.  10.  —  Guernseys.  Louis  Merry- 
man’s  Grade  Sale,  Timonium,  Md.,  Iler- 
rick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md., 
sales  managers. 


Oct.  11.  —  Guernseys.  Louis  Merry- 
man’s  19th  semi-annual  sale,  Timonium, 
Md.  Herrick  -  Merryman  Sales  Co., 
Sparks,  Md.,  sale  managers. 

Oct.  12.  —  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  Prof. 
Enos  H.  Hess  sale  of  purebred  Holsteins. 

Oct.  15.  —  Reedsburg,  Wis.,  Kirkpat¬ 
rick’s  Quality  Holstein  Bull  Sale,  Hill¬ 
side  Stock  Farm. 

Oct.  16. — Troy,  Pa.,  Bradford  County 
Sale,  Holsteins.  R.  Austin  Backus,  sale 
manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  17. — Perclierons.  J.  O.  Singmaster 
&  Son,  Keota,  Iowa. 

Oct.  24. — Beloit,  Ohio,  Aggie  Dispersal, 
E.  E.  Ellett:  &  Son,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Ohio  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Oct.  31. — Wellington,  Ohio,  Wellington 
Holstein  Association  Sale,  under  the 
management  of  Ohio  Holstein-Friesian 
Association. 

Nov.  1.— Angus.  Breeders’  Angus  Sale, 
East  St.  Louis,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale 
manager,  West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

Nov.  5. — St.  Martins,  Wis.,  Milwaukee 
Holstein  Breeders’  Association  sale. 

Nov.  6. — Burton,  Ohio,  Paul  McNish 
and  Geauga  County  Holstein  Breeders’ 
sale. 

Nov.  12. — Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  S.  II. 
Bird,  manager,  South  Byron,  Wis. 

Nov.  14-15. — Hornell,  N.  Y.,  Allegany- 
Steuben  Holstein  Breeders  Club,  annual 
sale. 

Nov.  14. — Worcester,  Ohio,  Ohio  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  sale. 

Nov.  20-23.  —  Waukesha  and  Water- 
town,  Wis.,  IJ.  S.  National  Fall  Sale, 
Holsteins,  under  the  management  of  R. 
E.  Ilaeger,  Algonquin,  Ill. ;  W.  L.  Baird, 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  and  Francis  Darcey, 
Watertown,  Wis. 

Dec.  4-5. — Earlville,  N.  Y.,  14th  Earl¬ 
ville,  Holstein  sale.  R.  Austin  Backus, 
sale  manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  20,  1929. — Holsteins.  Allen  G. 
Brubacker  dispersal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. ; 
S.  T.  Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

Apr.  4 — Judy’s  Sixteenth  Annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  Sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  WTest  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 


But|  Now-Pay  Later 


Supreme  in  sanitation .  Near  round, 
no  corners,  no  crowding.  Hat  and 
’  vermin  proof.  Perfected  scientific 
ventilation,  warm  floors,  no  drafts. 

,  Ultra-violet  ray9  admitted. .  Sizes 
adaptable,  600  chicks  up.  Simple, 
durable,  economical,  easy  toerect. 
^Endorsed  by  practical  poultrymen. 
Write  today  for  full  denc.ription. 
THE  ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 
809 Warder  St.  .Springfield , Ohio 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 

DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


BUY  OF  WENTWORTH  BROS. 

Manufacturers  of  Poultry  Equipment 
CORNISH,  MAINE  -  -  Get  Circulars 


FEED 
MIXERS, 
Etc. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
Hatches  every  week.  Low  prices. 

S.  W.  KUNE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


JAS.  E.  ULB1I 


White  Wyandotte .  12c 

White  Rock .  10c 

Barred  Rock .  10c 

Heavy  Mixed .  6c 

100  %  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


PI  II  I  FTS  fefend  Rftk 

^  LaLlih  1  tD  March  Hatch,  $2.25; 
April  Hatch,  $2.00;  May  Hatch,  $1.75  each. 

Ship  any  nnmber  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
WILLIAM  DAILY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks  .  $10.00  a  160 
S.  C.  Reds  ...  10  00  a  100 
Heavy  Mixed  .  9.00  a  100 

Every  chick  guaranteed— prompt  delivery. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  quality  CHICKS 

Barred  aud  White  Rocks,  $10:  “Martin’s  Strain”  White 
Wyandottes,  $1*2;  Heavy  Mixed, $8.50  |ier  100.  From  per¬ 
sonally  selected  and  inspected  free  range  flocks.  100#  live 
delivery,  F.  C.  ROMI&-,  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PULLETS 

crated,  A-l  birds. 


500  April  hatched  S.  O,  W.  Leghorns — 
Won  2nd  Canadian  Egg  Laying  Con¬ 
test,  3rd  Storrs,  Conn.  $2.23  F.O.IL 

L.  E.  ING0LD8BY,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery. 
Write  for  prices.  AUEN  HATCHERY  «  POULTRY  FARM,  Seiforit.  Del. 


“Pure  Bred”  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

A  hatch  every  week.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  for  Best  Prices. 

C1IA8.  F.  EWING  Rt.  1  McCLURE,  PA. 


Quality  Pullets  It  A  KRE1>  HOCKS 

March  to  June  hatched.  L  ALLY  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J 


Bred-to-Lay 


Barred  Rock  PTJLLETS  and  COCKERELS. 
March  hatch.  J.  TROPEAHO,  S.trrowSujh,  N.  T. 


RED  BREEDING  COCKERELS  ISXi  “K"1; 

for  #10.00.  R.  GRAHAM,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

100  JERSEY  BUCK  GIANT  PULLETS  VVrite  fo’ 


prompt  shipment.  C.  J.  YODER  - 


prices,  for 

Grantsvllle,  Md. 


PULLETS — R.  I.  Reds— Tompkins  Strain,  #2.35. 

Barron  White  Leghorns,  #1.75.  April  hatched,  on 
approval.  LESTER  B.  McLEAH,  R.  D.  He.  1,  Troupstnirg,  N.  T. 


PHI  I  l'eKh°rn.  Bar.  Rock,  Reds,  Bl.  Giants. 

»  CLLL1  J  Your  money's  worth.  $1.50  to  $2.76, 
according  to  age.  RED  ARROW  POULTRY  FARM.  Crinkury.  H.  J. 


Mature  Laying  Pullets  White  Wyandottes. 

Free  range,  healthy  birds.  IRA  H.  DODDS,  North  Hero,  Vt. 


OFFICIAL  R.  O.  P.  COOKERELS— "Bred  to  Lay”  Leg¬ 
horn  Pullets.  National  Headquarters  for  Egg 
Quality.  New  York  Certified  11  Years.  Farm  range 
reared.  EGG  and  APPLE  FARM,  Honte  T,  Trnmansbnrg,  N.  Y. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simpl* 
efficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.— 50, 
$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 

doz.,  $1;  8  dor,,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


jm 


THIS  POULTRY  HOUSE  KEEPS  CHICKENS  HEALTHY 


lNLY  healthy  poultry  is 
'profitable  poultry.  You 
can  keep  your  birds  healthy  all  winter  and 
increase  egg  production  by  using  Cel-O- 
Glass  in  your  poultry  houses. 

Cel- O- Glass  Admits  the 

Active  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Cel -O- Glass  brings  in  the  active  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  of  the  sun  which  are  shut  out  by 
glass,  wood  and  soiled  cloth  curtains.  These 
rays  kill  bacteria  instantly  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease.  They  insure  better  assim¬ 
ilation  of  minerals  which  increases  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  hatchability  and  makes  strong¬ 
er  shell  texture. 

Approved  by  Greatest  Authorities 

Numerous  colleges,  experiment  stations  and 
poultry  experts  have  tested  and  approved 
Cel-O-Glass  as  a  positive  means  of  bringing 
the  biologically  active  portion  of  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  into  poultry  houses.  More  than 
a  half  million  farmers  use  Cel-O-Glass  to 


El 


t'idk* 0UITRY  PROFITS 
r  SURE  WITH: 

1.  Pure  Bred  Stock 

2.  Balanced  Rations 

3.  Good  Houses 

4.  Sanitation 

5.  Ultra  Violet  Rays 
fhro^  CEL'O'Gi.  ASS 


GLASS 


bring  health  to  40  million  chickens.  It 
keeps  laying  houses  warmer,  lighter  and 
dryer,  and  completely  solves  your  problems 
of  winter  protection  for  your  birds. 

Durable  and  Economical 

Cel-O-Glass  is  made  on  a  tough  wire  mesh 
base.  It  is  weatherproof,  light  in  weight  and 
easy  to  install.  It  is  not  a  cloth.  For  longest 
service  and  best  results  install  Cel-O-Glass 
in  a  vertical  position  in  the  entire  south  side 
of  your  houses. 

Cel-O-Glass  is  also  valuable  for  prevent¬ 
ing  stiff  legs  in  swine  and  for  getting  the 
disinfecting  qualities  of  pure  sunlight  into 
dairy  barns  and  other  farm  buildings. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Valuable  Book 

“Health  on  the  Farm,”  tells  the  whole 
story  of  Cel-O-Glass  and  contains  authen¬ 
tic  poultry  information.  Send  for  your  copy 
now.  If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Cel-O- 
Glass  write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  who 
does.  Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Acetol  Products,  Inc., 

21  Spruce  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  book  '"Health  on  the 
Farm,”  postpaid  and  free  of  charge. 


Name 


Street  or  R.F.D... 
Town 


RN-l 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


What  can  you  say  for  or  against  the 
Scioto  Valley  Silver  Fox  Ranch,  Inc., 
3540  A.  I.  U.  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio? 
A.  L.  Turnipseed  is  president,  and  foxes 
are  sold  at  $2,000  per  pair  and  ranched 
in  pools  of  about  100  pairs  under  a  pool 
plan,  where  all  members  of  the  pool  will 
share  in  the  expenses  and  receipts. 

Ohio.  H.  w.  j. 

We  do  not  know  the  fox  ranch  in  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  listed  as  a  member  of  the 
American  National  Fox  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Similar  plans,  to  those  outlined 
above,  of  conducting  and  promoting  fox 
ranches  have  proved  disastrous.  The 
record  of  several  such  promotions  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  promoters  has 
been  printed  in  this  department. 

What  is  said  to  have  been  a  scheme  to 
induce  more  than  1,000  women  in  rural 
sections  to  part  with  $1.50  each  for  40 
cents  worth  of  merchandise  was  halted 
when  the  Post  Office  Department  stopped 
mail  to  Liberty  Industries,  advertised  as 
operating  from  70  Liberty  St.,  Brooklyn. 
It  is  said  that  business  was  run  by  Miss 
Lillian  Miller.  Her  father,  George  W. 
Miller,  is  said  to  have  an  advertising 
agency  at  the  Fulton  Street  address.  He 
placed  advertisements  in  rural  publica¬ 
tions,  advertising  for  women  to  sew  on 
frocks.  Post  Office  Inspector  Cain  said 
women  who  answered  the  advertisements 
were  requested  to  send  $1.50  for  a  sample 
dress  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  and 
were  told  the  money  would  be  refunded 
after  the  sender  had  sewed  the  sample 
dress  and  20  others  which  would  be  for¬ 
warded.  These  dresses,  when  completed, 
were  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $18  a 
dozen.-  But  the  first  dress  sent,  it  was 
stipulated,  must  be  completed  and  re¬ 
turned  immediately.  Material  sent  to 
women  who  answered  the  advertisements 
was  not  worth  more  than  40  cents,  it  is 
asserted,  and  sample  dresses  returned 
after  completion  were  almost  invariably 
rejected  with  such  notations  as  “hem  too 
wide,”  “pocket  too  small,”  “seams  too 
coarse.”  But  the  money  paid  for  sample 
dresses  was  not  returned,  it  is  charged, 
except  in  three  of  more  than  1,000  cases. 

Mail  addressed  to  the  concern  was 
stopped  on  the  ground  that  the  scheme 
constitutes  a  fraud. — New  York  World. 

The  above  is  typical  of  the  “work-at- 
home”  scheme.  The  frauds  could  not 
exist  without  the  co-operation  of  publish¬ 
ers  who  print  the  fake  advertisements. 
Country  papers  and  the  mail-order  pa¬ 
pers  are  the  principal  offenders.  These 
Work-at-home  schemes  are  the  meanest 
frauds  we  know,  as  they  rob  women  who 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  even  small  amounts. 
How  any  self-respecting  publisher  can  be 
a  party  to  these  petty  frauds  is  more 
than  we  can  understand. 

The  writer  is  a  stockholder  of  the 
Union  Control  Corporation,  and  a  son  of 

J.  P.  S.  Strickler.  We  are  surprised  that 
your  publication  would  print  a  comment 
on  a  letter  such  as  appears  in  July  7  is¬ 
sue,  without  a  more  careful  investigation. 

_  The  comment  made  following  the  letter 
signed  “R.  B.  M.,  Massachusetts,”  refers 
personally  to  J.  P.  S.  Strickler.  We  de¬ 
sire  to  say  that  J.  P.  S.  Strickler  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  stock  food  com¬ 
pany,  doing  business  in  Pennsylvania  or 
elsewhere,  since  the  year  1920.  Prior  to 
that  time,  J.  P.  S.  Strickler  was  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  business  that  placed  on  the 
market  a  food  known  as  the  “Keystone 
Stock  Conditioner,”  but  he  has  had  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  to  do  with  the  management 
or  otherwise  of  any  stock  food  company 
since. 

Further,  the  statement  appearing  in 
the  last  part  of  this  comment,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  fine  of  $100  imposed  upon 
the  Union  Control  Corporation  of  Cou- 
dersport,  Pa.,  is  false.  If  you  will  in¬ 
vestigate  the  records  you  will  find  this 
is  true.  D.  g.  strickler. 

We  publish  the  above  statement  of  D. 
G.  Strickler,  who  is  a  son  of  J.  P.  S. 
Strickler,  in  order  to  straighten  the  rec¬ 
ord.  There  has  been  some  confusion  in 
our  published  items  regarding  Samuel 

K.  Strickler  and  J.  P.  S.  Strickler.  It 
is  Samuel  K.  Strickler  who  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  recent  years  in  the  stock  condi¬ 
ment  business.  J.  P.  S.  Strickler  has 
been  the  moving  spirit  in  the  Union 
Chemical  Co.,  which  is  succeeded  by  the 
Union  Control  Corporation.  The  case  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
against  the  Union  Chemical  Co.,  instead 
of  Union  Control  Corporation,  both 
Strickler  organizations,  so  that  the  mis¬ 
statement  was  merely  technical.  While 
we  understand  the  two  S trickier s  are  only 
distantly  related  the  methods  of  Samuel 
K.  Strickler  in  selling  the  stock  condi¬ 
ments  are  quite  identical  with  those  of 
J.  P.  S.  Strickler  in  the  sale  of  insecti¬ 
cides.  Both,  according  to  our  reports,  em¬ 
ploy  “strong-arm”  salesmanship  in  or¬ 
der  to  sign  up  agents  for  large  orders 


of  goods.  When  the  customer  discov¬ 
ers  there  is  no  sale  for  the  products  in 
his  community  he  is  threatend  with  law¬ 
suit  to  force  settlement.  We  have  reports 
of  several  pending  suits  at  the  present 
time  brought  against  country  agents  by 
the  Union  Control  Corporation  of  Lewis¬ 
ton,  Pa.  AYe  have  similar  reports  on 
Samuel  Silverman,  operating  Penn  State 
Food  Co.,  Mifflinburg,  Pa. 

I  wish  you  would  take  up  a  matter  of 
Charles  A.  Brown,  Mannsville,  N.  Y.,  for 
$20  I  sent  him  February  15  for  four  cans 
of  Shawnee  carbide.  After  different  ex¬ 
cuses  for  not  shipping  the  carbide,  I  got 
a  letter  from  his  lawyer  saying  he  would 
ship  as  soon  as  possible.  w.  c.  j. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  a  number  of  similar  com¬ 
plaints  to  the  above  from  those  who  have 
had  dealings  with  Mr.  Charles  A.  Brown 
of  Mannsville,  N.  Y.  The  complaints  are 
so  numerous  that  we  now  feel  that  we 
would  not  be  keeping  faith  with  our  read¬ 
ers  without  warning  them  against  send¬ 
ing  Mr.  Brown  further  orders. 


Send  today 
for  your  free 
copy  of  our 
big  catalog  of 
Le  a  d  clad 
Fence  and 
Roofing.  1 1 
shows  how  to 
cut  your  fence 
and  roof  costs. 


The  life  of  the  roof  or  fence  is  in 


the  coating! 

Cut,  break  or  wear  the  coating  from  roofing 
or  fence  and  it  doesn’t  last  very  long.  LEAD  is 
the  everlasting  metal  so  PURE  LEAD  is  used  to 
protect  Leadclad.  This  coating  is  made  seven 
times  heavier  than  the  ordinary  kind.  Stands  to 
reason  it  will  last  years  longer. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 

Dept.  2-F  MOUNDSVILLE,  W.  VA. 

Leadclad  fences  make  good  neighbors 


I  sent  $3  to  Gold  Coin  Furnace  and 
Machine  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  a  grate 
for  my  stove.  After  waiting  nearly  two 
months  I  was  obliged  to  get  the  grate 
elsewhere.  I  have  requested  the  return 
of  my  money,  and  can  get  no  satisfaction. 
Will  you  try  to  get  the  refund  of  the  $3 
for  me  ?  j.  t. 

New  York. 

This  was  several  months  ago  and  we 
have  been  unable  to  secure  the  refund  due 
this  subscriber.  The  amount  is  trivial, 
but  we  have  found  the  Gold  Coin  Stove 
Co.  so  unsatisfactory  in  recent  years,  and 
cause  our  readers  so  much  annoyance 
that  we  feel  justified  in  notifying  the 
public  as  to  the  treatment  they  may  ex¬ 
pect  when  sending  orders  for  repairs  to 
this  firm.  We  are  not  questioning  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  company,  but  the  lack  of 
attention  to  orders  and  correspondence 
is  a  cause  of  trouble  and  annoyance  to 
patrons. 

A  salesman  of  the  Pioneer  Gasoline 
Company  has  sold  stock  around  here, 
making  the  statement  that  the  company 
is  making  a  bid  for  New  York  business 
especially.  In  fact  at  this  time  there 
should  be  a  sales  station  of  the  company 
in  operation  on  Broadway !  Can  you 
give  me  a  few  words  of  information  about 
the  company?  It  will  be  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated.  i.  u.  s. 

Illinois. 

We  find  no  record  of  the  Pioneer  Gaso¬ 
line  Company  in  our  reference  books.  It 
is  one  thing  to  bid  for  New  York  busi¬ 
ness  and  quite  another  to  secure  it  in 
profitable  amounts.  To  put  money  in 
such  an  unknown  project  would  be  reck¬ 
less  indeed. 

Is  the  Colonial  Art  Institute,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  reliable?  A  short  while  ago 
one  of  their  students  called  and  was  tak¬ 
ing  orders  for  portraits  at  $3.98,  at  the 
cost  of  the  material  only,  size  10x16.  The 
usual  price  is  $15.  They  are  beautiful 
paintings.  I  would  like  to  have  some 
made,  but  before  I  do  I  would  like  to 
know  if  it  is  an  honest  concern.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  saved  readers  several  hundred 
dollars  in  our  neighborhood. 

New  York.  mrs.  w.  l.  a. 

It  would  take  a  big  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  consider  a  concern  offer¬ 
ing  portraits  at  $3.98  and  representing 
them  as  $15  value.  Would  a  concern 
making  such  an  obviously  false  claim  be 
above  delivering  a  picture  of  an  entirely 
different  quality  than  the  sample  shown? 
According  to  our  records  the  picture-en¬ 
larging  business  as  conducted  through 
agents  has  invariably  been  deceptive  and 
unsatisfactory.  '  AYe  have  no  record 
of  any  concern  in  this  line  securing  or¬ 
ders  by  fair  and  honest  means.  This 
does  not  apply  to  local  concerns  of  which 
we  never  hear. 

Is  it  advisable  to  correspond  with  the 
Sanborn  Laboratories  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  on  a  home  treatment,  “Back  to 
Health  from  Diabetes,”  which  I  saw  ad¬ 
vertised  in  magazine  Grit?  M.  D. 

New  York. 

We  should  not  consider  it  safe  or  ad¬ 
visable  to  rely  upon  any  advertised  pat¬ 
ent  medical  treatment  for  so  serious  an 
ailment  as  diabetes.  Only  a  careful  diag¬ 
nosis  by  a  competent  physician  can  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  patient  is  suffering 
from  this  trouble,  and  if  so  prescribe  the 
proper  treatment.  Don’t  trifle  with  seri¬ 
ous  ailments! 


Mrs.  Nouveau-Riche  :  “He’s  getting- 
on  so  well  at  school ;  he  learns  French 
and  algebra.  Now  Ronnie,  say  ‘How  d’ye 
do’  to  the  lady  in  algebra.” — Goblin. 


Maker  of  well-known 
Dr.  Naylor’s  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators  j* 


Leaky  Teats  can 
now  be  corrected 

Dr.  Naylor’s  STOP-A-LEAK,  a  new 
liquid  preparation,  is  applied  directly  over 
opening  in  teat,  after  each  milking.  Three 
to  six  treatments  should  be  sufficient. 
Equally  effective  in  treating  teats  that  leak 
from  side  or  at  end.  At  dealers,  or  mailed 
postpaid,  $1. — money  back  guarantee. 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  Veterinarian 
Dept.  20  Morris,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  ail  purposes 

FREE  on  request-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
ml  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1818 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ASawFor*10"\ 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
•lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 

All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Danger 


A  New  Exterminator  that  la 
Wonderfully  Effective  yet  Safe  to  Use! 

K-R-O  is  relatively  harmless  to  human  beings, 
livestock,  dogs,  cats,  poultry,  yet  is  guaranteed 
to  kill  rats  and  mice  every  time. 


Avoid  Dangerous  Poisons 

K-R-0  does  not  contain  arsenic,  phosphorus, 
barium  carbonate  or  any  other  deadly  poison. 
Its  active  ingredient  is  squill  as  recommended 
by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  in  theirlatest 
bulletin  on  "Rat  Control.” 

Manylettera  testify  to  the  great  merit  of  K-R-O. 

"If  ed  K-R-O  to  three  rats,  two  of  my  wife's 
hens  and  the  neighbor’s  cat.  The  rats  died 
and  the  hens  and  cat  suffered  no  ill  effects. 
K-R-O  is  one  of  the  beat  Rat  Exterminators  I 
have  ever  seen.— Fred  V.Bors.Wilber.Nebr.” 


BOLD  ON  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

75c  at  your  druggist  or  direct  from  us  at  $1.00 
delivered.  Largesize  (four  timesas much) $2.00. 
The  K-R-O  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels. 
Write  today  for  complete  catalog. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Limited.  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


For  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


-  -  .  ■  -  oo  l  SV/S  LvOlil 

Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 

Ths  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St„  Newark,  N.  3 


£°0ng' Ensilage  Cutters 

Fill  Silos  at  Less  Cost 

‘Did  not  clog  once  in  filling  29  silos  this 
year  regardless  of  wet  and  muddy  corn," 
writes  Frank  Olson,  Bruno,  Minn.  That’s 
the  way  with  the  Non-Clog  Papec;  you 
get  rapid,  dependable,  trouble-free  per¬ 
formance.  Easiest  running  Cutter, 
whether  with  gasoline  engine,  tractor  or 
electric  motor.  Y  ou  operate  with  less  help 
—  the  Third  Roll  takes  the  place  of  one 
man;  you  get  greatercontinuous  capacity! 
27  years’  constant  improvement  on  the 
same  basic  principle  —  that’s  your  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction. 


Hammer-  Type 

Feed  Grinders 

Cut  Feeding  Costs 

Keep  your  tractor  busyearning  winter  profits 
—with  this  Amazing  new  Papec.  Nothing 
equals  it  for  hammering  grain  and  rough- 
age  into  easily  digested  ground  feed.  Cus¬ 
tomers  tell  us  performance  is  “way  beyond 
expectations.”  "Capacity  is  double  that  of 
burr  mill  driven  by  the  same  power.”  It’s  a 
wonder,  gives  perfect  satisfaction  on  ear 
corn,  oats,  beans,  wheat — anything  grind- 


able —  any  fineness  — 
quick  screen  changes. 
“Positive  feeding  device  certainly  does 
the  work.”  Get  a  Papec  Grinder  this 
winter  and  cut  Your  feeding  costs. 


Write  for  the  1928  Papec  Cutter 
Catalog,  also  for  Folder  No.  28 
describing  the  new  Papec  Grinder. 
A  postal  will  do.  Send  today. 


Papec  Machine  Co. 
110  Main  St.' 
Sixortsville,  N.  Y. 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality 


POST  YOUR  LANDrKcXpuPwe^Sfefpsr0o5f 

“No  Trespassing”  Signs,  printed  with  your  mine,  SI  j 
25-S3.50; &0-$8;  100-51  O;  large  type,  prepaid.  Complies 
Btatelaw.  BRINCKERHOFF  PRESS,  Now  Canaan, Conn. 


200  Acres 


lk2  miles  from  Sheffields’  Grade 
A  Station,  silo,  will  Keep  50  head 
cows,  0  room  house,  worth  alone 
asking  price,  large  barns,  other 
necessary  buildings.  Well  watered,  very  fertile, estimate 
value  timber  over  $2,000.  Would  cut  this  year  150 
tons  hay,  56,000 — $1,500  cash.  No  interest  or  taxes 
until  April  1929.  Inspection  asked.  Possession  now. 
F.  E.  OlitJMM  -  -  NIYEUVILLE,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE— ISO  Acre  Poultry  <fe  Dairy  Farm.  All  level,  high 
productive  soil,  2  sets  of  good  buildings.  Most  beauti¬ 
ful  section  Eastern  Penna.  Poultry  profits  alone  pay  for 
farm  in  t  years.  Price,  $75.00  per  acre.  Easy  terms.  Full 
particulars.  Write  owner.  WM.  SEIDEL,  Wasliingtoiiville,  Pa. 


Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Farms 

E.  L.  CRONK,  Real  Estate  RED  HOOK,  N.  Y. 


Near  Norwich — HO  tillald  , 
12  room  house,  basement , 
barn,  other  buildings,  16 
c  iws,  horses,  tractor,  etc.  Full  set  tools,  55,800 — $1,8'  0 

cash.  FLETCHER  &  HOAG,  Box  73,  Shavertown,  N.  T. 


180  Acre  Farm 


BARNKGAT  BAY  SECTION— 350  foot  concrete 
highway,  6  rooms,  2  acres.  Good  site  ro.id  stand — 
54,000.  Half  cash.  W.  R.  BLAIR,  Manahawkin,  N.  J. 


Oat  Straw— All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads— delivered  your  station. 

James  E.  Dante,  Jr.  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


Y  Cloth  racks,  pumps,  graters,  two 

£  ill  la*  IV  Second  hand  presses.  Catalog  free. 

.JJL&jrjL-k AY.  PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 
OWASCO  BAG  CO-,  Rochester,  N-Y. 


Subscribed  ! 

Exchange 

j  Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Students  for  Training  School — The 
Chester  Hospital  School  for  Nurses,  accredited 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  offers  a  three-year 
course  in  nursing  to  single,  young  women,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  35  years.  Educational 
requirements,  one  year  high  school.  Student 
nurses’  uniforms  are  provided  on  admission. 
Text  books  at  cost.  Allowance  for  first  year 
$8  per  month,  second  year  $10  per  month,  third 
year  $13  per  month  with  full  maintenance.  The 
nurses’  home  grounds,  adjacent  to  hospital,  pro¬ 
vides  hygienic  quarters  for  60  nurses.  Graduate 
nurses  receive  from  $42  to  $48  per  week  with 
maintenance.  Applicants,  address  SUPT.,  Ches¬ 
ter  Hospital,  Chester,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman,  single  or 
married,  with  small  family.  ADVERTISER 
4578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  October  1  a  herdsman  for  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys;  the  farm  is  situated  in  East¬ 
ern  New  York;  he  must  understand  doing  A.  R. 
work  and  be  a  good  calf  man  and  not  afraid  to 
work;  state  wages  in  first  letter  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  ns  to  ability.  ADVERTISER  4590,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


SINGLE,  middle-aged  man,  to  work  on  dairy 
farm;  board  himself,  room,  heat  and  milk  fur¬ 
nished.  WHITE  FARMS,  L.  S.  White,  Cairo, 
N.  Y. 


COUPLE  wanted  as  caretakers,  year  round  posi¬ 
tion,  for  bachelor’s  place  in  Ulster  County, 
only  used  by  him  occasionally  in  Spring  and 
Fall;  farming  not  essential  although  plenty 
clear  ground  available;  also  good  water  supply, 
barn,  chicken  house,  etc. ;  wife  must  be  good 
plain  cook,  husband  able  to  do  simple  carpen¬ 
tering,  painting  and  repairs;  state  qualifications 
and  salary.  ADVERTISER  4715,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — In  minister’s  home,  woman  or  girl 
to  assist  with  housework;  two  adults,  one 
child;  moderate  salary;  good  home.  MRS. 
JOHN  M.  PEARSON,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  hatcheryman  to  operate. 

hatchery  supplying  quality  chicks;  must  be 
able  to  supervise  flocks,  supplying  eggs  and 
handle  poultry  supplies.  ADVERTISER  4. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Handy  man,  gardener,  on  farm  near 
Poughkeepsie;  single,  state  age,  experience 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  4766,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Housekeeper  in  farm  home;  must  be 
good  cook,  neat,  clean,  no  objection  to  wo¬ 
man  with  child;  reference  required;  Protestant. 
ADVERTISER  4758,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  single,  with  or  without 
experience  on  poultry  farm  in  Allegany  Coun¬ 
ty;  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4769,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  as  caretaker  of  country  or 
town  home;  experienced  with  lawns  and  gar¬ 
dens;  expert  chauffeur;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4767,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIREPLACE  Doctor — All  smoky  fireplaces  can 
be  cured  of  that  disease  if  the  right  doctor  is 
called;  over  30  years’  experience,  my  work 
guarantees  itself.  JOHN  C.  ELFRING,  214-21 
35th  Ave.,  Bayside,  N.  Y.  Tel.  1898J. 


WANTED  —  Gardenership,  greenhouse,  estate, 
separate  or  combined  as  one  unit;  important 
proposition  only;  prominent  references  on  ef¬ 
ficiencies  and  integrity.  ADVERTISER  4644, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  single  American  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  milker  and  assistant  herdsman;  would 
prefer  room  to  myself.  ADVERTISER  4693, 
care  Rural  New-Yrorker. 


CARETAKER  and  gardener,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  handy  with  tools,  A-l  poultry,  turkey 
and  pheasant  raiser;  open  for  position  October 
1.  ADVERTISER  4740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  young,  want  position;  white,  Protes¬ 
tants;  man,  chauffeur,  gardener,  very  handy; 
woman,  plain  cook,  chambermaid,  waitress;  ref¬ 
erences,  age  under  40.  ADVERTISER  4757, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AVanted — Working  superintendent, 

married;  experienced  all  branches;  excellent 
references.  ADA’ERTISER  4759,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position  caretaker;  drive 
car,  general  knowledge  of  estates;  wife,  good 
cook;  two  children;  Long  Island  preferred.  AD- 
A’ERTISER  4762,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  14  years’  experience  raising 
calves,  feeding,  test  work,  showing,  breeding, 
and  butter-making;  married,  A-l  references; 
Long  Island  preferred.  ADVERTISER  4763, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  dairy  and  estate  man  wants 
position  on  estate  in  either  Long  Island  or 
New  Arork;  8  years  in  last  position;  American, 
married.  ADVERTISER  4765,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  first-class  producer,  ex¬ 
pert  poultry  and  live  stock,  care  garden  and 
lawns;  present  place  8  years;  position  wanted 
October  10;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
4771,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  15  years’  successful 
work;  expert  in  all  branches;  8  years  manager 
present  place;  wants  position  large  commercial 
plant  or  private  estate.  ADVERTISER  4772, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRl'MAN,  16  years’  practical  experience, 
With  a  complete  course  of  poultry  farming, 
breeding  and  management,  wishes  a  position  on 
an  estate  or  first-class  breeding  farm;  at  pres¬ 
ent  and  have  been  for  the  past  seven  years, 
breeding  high-class  combination  bred  poultry  for 
the  college  contest  with  excellent,  results;  can 
furnish  bonds  for  responsible  position;  arrange 
for  personal  interview  if  so  desired.  Address 
BOX  721,  Collinsville,  Conn. 


POSITION  wanted  by  single  Hollander,  age  36, 
as  milker-dairyman;  now  milking  three  times 
daily;  life  experienced  in  dairy  work;  state 
wages  and  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4774,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


EXPERT  farmer,  with  long  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  management  of  large  produce  farms — 
muck  and  upland — offers  bis  services,  salary  or 
commission;  also  experienced  in  pedigreed  stock. 
Address,  BOX  H,  Chemist’s  Club,  50  East  41st 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AAr ANTED — Lonesome  job,  saddle  horses,  handy 
man,  small  farm.  ADA’ERTISER  4776,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  by7  young  man  desiriug  posi¬ 
tion  as  gardener  or  general  greenhouse  work ; 
5  years’  experience.  JOHN  SULLIA’AN,  25  High 
St.,  Amherst,  Mass. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  would  like  position  as 
caretaker;  man  able  to  do  simple  carpeuteriug, 
painting  and  repairs;  wife,  immaculate  house¬ 
keeper;  state  particulars  and  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  desires  position  as  work¬ 

ing  foreman  on  commercial  or  private  poultry 
farm;  10  years’  experience;  reference  furnished. 
BOX  NO.  3,  Madalin,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  Americans  and  Chris¬ 
tians,  would  like  position  as  caretaker  of 
invalid,  backward  child,  or  on  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate.  ADA'ERTISEIt  4780,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL,  experienced  dairyman,  sober,  re¬ 
liable,  desires  work  in  certified  bottling  or 
pasteurizing  plant;  references.  ADA’ERTISEIt 
4781,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AA’anted — Married  American,  age  41, 
thoroughly  experienced,  reliable  and  capable; 
20  years,  mostly  dairy  farming  and  stock  rais¬ 
ing;  prefer  position  where  two  oldest  sons 
would  be  employed.  ADVERTISER  4782,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — AA’anted  a  married  man  to  take 
full  charge  of  1,500-hen  poultry  farm;  prefer 
State  college  training  and  practical  experience; 
reply  giving  age,  references  nnd  details  of  quali¬ 
fications.  ADVERTISER  4770,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Housekeeper;  good  plain  cook,  neat; 

three  adults;  house  with  all  improvements  and 
best  living  conditions;  must  like  country;  give 
age,  wage  and  nationality;  all  particulars  in 
first  letter.  D.  AV.  GLASSER,  AVoodbury,  Conn. 


AVANTED — On  modern  dairy  farm,  Greene  Coun¬ 
ty,  120  acres,  grade  A  milk,  farmer,  experi¬ 
enced  in  dairying,  live  stock,  orchard  and  crops; 
preferable  on  shares;  good  opportunity  for  small 
family.  ADVERTISER  4777,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman,  pheasant,  turkeys,  etc.; 

married,  wishes  position.  ADVERTISER  47S3, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wants  position;  experience  on 
prominent  stock  farms  in  AVisconsin;  can 
milk,  take  care  of  young  stock;  handy  all 
around.  ADVERTISER  4784,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


SITUATION  AVanted — Caretaker,  manager,  su¬ 
perintendent;  permanent;  age  48.  BOX  115, 
Starkey,  N.  Y. 


AA'ANTED — -Position  as  teamster  on  private  es¬ 
tate  by  middle-aged  man;  life  experience,  best 
reference,  reliable;  permanent  place  wanted; 
good  home  preferred  to  high  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4787,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  Scotchman,  wife  and  three  I 
sons,  practical  farmer  in  all  branches  of  up-  | 
to-date  farming,  having  specialized  in  the  grow-  j 
;  ing  of  Alfalfa  and  soiling  crops,  running  of  all  i 
j  the  latest  farm  machinery,  practical  feeder  and  j 
i  fitter  of  purebred  dairy  cattle  for  large  produc- 
1  tion  and  show  ring;  have  made  some  large  rec¬ 
ords,  also  the  producing  of  a  high-grade  milk 
with  low  bacteria  count;  sons  all  first-class  dry- 
hand  milkers,  one  farmer,  one  run  tractor; 
references.  ADVERTISER  4793,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  manager  wishes  position  on  farm 
or  estate;  14  years’  experience  with  purebred 
stock,  crop  rotation,  all  branches  of  farm  man¬ 
agement;  references.  ADVERTISER  4791,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  caretakers,  boy  19  years;  small  gar¬ 
den,  poultryman;  wife  board  men  or  help  in 
house  on  private  estate;  very  best  of  references. 
BOX  402,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  manager,  high-class,  reference,  over 
20  years’  experience,  trustworthy,  wants  to 
take  full  charge  of  first-class  plant;  good  salary 
or  profit-sharing.  ADVERTISER  4799,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  German  farmer,  25  years  old,  college 
graduate;  4  years’  practical  experience; 
speaks  English;  ambitious;  wants  a  position  on 
a  farm.  ADVERTISER  4795,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM — 135  acres,  three  houses,  all  good  land; 

water  at  house  and  barn;  35  stanchions  for 
cows;  65  miles  from  New  York;  one  of  the 
choicest  dairy  farms  in  Orange  County.  T.  F. 
HOAVELL,  AVashingtonville,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Small  farm,  rent  with  option,  for 
poultry;  well-built  house;  70  miles  New  York 
City;  particulars;  possession  Spring.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4786,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Four  acres  land,  cottage,  in  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.,  school  bus,  electric  lights,  tele¬ 
phone  wires  pass  door;  $1,100.  ADVERTISER 
4798,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


-  Vivuu  t-  ctiixiOy  HClU  L/ahC" 

wood,  N.  J.,  having  considerably  reduced  its 
acreage,  now  offers  for  sale  50  acres  of  choice 
land,  the  original  farm,  fronting  on  State 

Highway  No.  4  leading  from  Lakewood  to  Point 
Pleasant,  N.  J.,  including  the  original  build¬ 

ings  and  equipment.  Buildings  consist  of  main 
dwelling,  barns,  incubator  cellar,  office  and 
packing  house,  laying  houses  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  buildings.  Equipment  consists  of  Hall 
Mammoth  incubators,  brooder  house  stoves 
motors,  pump,  feed  mixer,  etc.  To  the  right 
party  an  interesting  proposition  with  respect 
to  price,  terms  and  advantageous  market  for 
products  will  be  outlined.  To  receive  favor¬ 

able  attention  inquiries  must  indicate  experi- 
SSf®  and  financial  resources  available.  LAUREL- 
TON  FARMS,  INC.,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  Protestant,  39,  experi¬ 
enced;  best  references,  wants  position  with 
farm  or  commercial  plant;  $50,  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4796,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  manager,  open;  industrial, 
skilled;  lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experi¬ 
ence  all  branches,  A  to  Z;  not  embryo  theorist; 
possess  plans  successful  highly  remunerative  in¬ 
dustrial  farm  unit;  complete  elimination  all 
waste  and  surplus  labor;  market  assured.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4797,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  Fo»*  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  J 

AVANTED— Large  dairy  farm,  stocked,  equipped 
at  rental,  or  would  take  important  superin¬ 
tendency;  references  on  efficiency  and  integrity. 
ADVERTISER  4461,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  206  acres;  purebred  Holstein  cattle, 
Lakenvelder  hens,  Poland  China  hogs;  build¬ 
ings  rebuilt,  painted,  with  cement,  cork  brick, 
floors;  milking  machine,  separator,  farm  imple¬ 
ments;  team,  75  tons  hay.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cin- 
cinnatus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — S-rooni  modern  bungalow,  hardwood 
floors,  water,  bathroom  and  lavatory,  central 
heat,  acetylene  light;  nearest  neighbor  one-third 
mile  in  one  direction,  two  miles  in  any  other; 
hunting,  fishing;  all  out  of  doors  to  "live  in. 
JAMES  P.  LONG,  Lakemont,  N.  Yr. 


FOR  SALE — Del-Mar-A’a  poultry  farm,  300 
acres;  2,500  ready  to  lay  pullets;  lights,  wa¬ 
ter,  all  supplies  including  feed  and  crops;  es¬ 
timated  $2,000  worth  of  saw  timber  and  about 
$2,000  worth  of  firewood  now  ready  to  cut;  no 
infection  on  range;  gross  income  1927,  $11,500, 
labor  income  $5,500;  auto  included;  2  miles  from 
station,  1  mile  stone  road;  price  $16,000,  half 
cash,  balance  on  terms  to  suit  purchaser.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4647,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  party  wants  to  rent  farm  on 
improved  road.  ADA’ERTISER  4654,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Stock  farm,  350  acres,  large  area 
fenced  for  sheep;  good  buildings,  well  wa¬ 
tered,  excellent  pasture;  near  improved  roads; 
price  low.  ADA’ERTISER  4674,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 17  acres  good  truck  land,  14  miles 
from  Easton,  Pa. ;  good  market,  half  mile 
from  cement  road:  price  $2,500.  ADA’ERTISER 
4700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 14-room  house  at  Cooperstown  on 
lake  front;  heat,  lights,  water.  2  baths;  suit¬ 
able  for  two  families.  ANNA  REDDOUT,  New 
AVoodstoek,  N.  Y. 


SPLENDID  dairy  and  truck  farm  completely 
equipped,  fine  buildings,  water,  etc.;  $6,800 
complete,  terms  if  desired;  selling  on  account 
of  old  age.  CLARENCE  R.  STANDISH,  Greene, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  farm,  50  head  stock  and 
tools;  very  productive  and  near  stone  road. 
ORLAND  YARNES,  Owner,  Whitney  Point, 
N.  Y. 


BARGAIN,  12-acre  poultry  farm,  boarding¬ 
house,  9  rooms;  good  condition;  fruit;  particu¬ 
lars.  WM.  C.  McEAVAN,  It.  F.  D.,  Pine  Bush, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — ■  6-room  house,  bath,  electricity, 
running  water,  cellar,  large  jiorch,  flowing  ar¬ 
tesian  well,  2-car  garage,  small  chicken  house, 
1  acre  ground;  young  fruit  trees,  grapes,  wood- 
lot;  near  station.  30  miles  from  New  York 
City;  price  $5,500,  reasonable  terms.  LEON 
BAER,  Millington,  N.  J.  Telephone,  Millington 
141. 


FOR  SALE — Half-acre  farm  with  variety  fruit 
trees,  grapes;  good  road,  two  miles  from  town, 
near  school;  American  neighbors;  good  4-room 
bungalow,  with  pump  in  kiclien;  cellar,  heater; 
poultry  house  and  garage;  $2,400,  $400  cash. 
JOHN  A  CORE,  Owner,  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 


AVANTED  to  rent  or  shares,  150-200-acre  dairy 
farm  stock  and  tools;  take  possession  any 
time.  R.  M.  McCONNELL,  Bradford,  l’a.  Phone 
650-R-2. 


-.u-injiiji,  vineyard  with  packing  house,  10-acre 
tract  with  dwelling.  N.  M.  KISTLER,  Em¬ 
poria,  A  a. 


100  ACRES,  near  town,  good  buildings,  orchard, 
woodlot;  farmer  with  stock  can  buy  without 
cash  payment.  DARNLEY,  75  Buckingham 
St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


96- ACRE  farm,  8-room  house,  barn,  garage 
houses  for  500  hens;  electric  lights;  half  mile 

ii?“  t?T>at<TT  road  >"  high  elevation.  HARRY 
HECKER,  Hampton,  Conn. 


FARM,  134  acres,  10-room  house,  large  base¬ 
ment  barn,  silo,  garage,  buildings  painted ■ 
sugar  bush  and  tools;  near  school  and  railroad  * 
improved  road;  bargain  at  $6,000;  easy  terms’; 
also  60  acres,  half  timber,  half  meadow 
CLARENCE  SYLOR,  AVellsville,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  store.  State  road,  estate;  terms-  your 

^  chance;  full  details.  BOX  57,  Aliddle  Hope, 


FOR  SALE — 6-room  bungalow,  your  own  terms • 
five  minutes  to  railroad  station  and  bus-  full 
price  $5,000;  lot  40x125.  AVAL  A’OLTZOAV 
Magnolia  Ave.,  Maywood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — My  farm  on  Temple  St.,  Fredonia 
N.  Y  ;  41  acres  with  all  crops,  stock  and 
tools;  14  acres  bearing  grapes,  2  acres  toma¬ 
toes;  also  corn,  potatoes,  squash  and  cabbage. 


Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE  —  Horseshoeing  establishment,  all 
lngh-class  work,  doing  good  business  (year 
round);  this  shop  can  run  three  men;  will  sell 
reasonable.  Inquire  ADVERTISER  4785,  care 
Itural  New-Yorker. 


y  **  1 rjU  Py  a  couple  ot  sportsmen  a  good  place 
for  hunting  rabbits  and  bird  shooting,  with 
guide,  anywhere  within  a  few  hundred  miles 
of  New  York;  latter  part  October  or  November 
ADVERTISER  4788,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


P°unds'  $115  prepaid  third  zone. 
AA ILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


crop  Clover  noney,  a-lb.  pail,  $1.20;  two, 
$2.10,  delivered  third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  $7.20; 
comb  honey,  $5.50  and  $5  per  24  sections,  here, 
EDAVARD  REDDOUT,  New  AVoodstoek,  N.  Y. 

FIA’E-POUND  pail  superb,  pure  clover  honey 
sent  postpaid  for  $1.25:  none  finer;  6  pails,  $6. 
HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


HONEY — Best  white,  60  lbs,  $6.60;  buckwheat 
$6;  24  sections  white  comb,  $5;  dark,  $4;  not 
prepaid;  10  lbs.  extracted,  $2  prepaid;  chunk 
comb,  $2.25.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  1 . 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $7.20;  buck- 
wheat,  $5.70:  10-lb.  pail,  within  3d  zone,  $2; 
buckwheat,  $1.75;  also  2\ o  and  5-lb.  pails;  write 
for  prices.  RAY  C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fine  quality  New  York  State 
clover  extracted,  $6.50  per  60-lb.  cans. 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


white 
J.  G. 


AA’ANTED — Antique  pistols  and  revolvers.  COL¬ 
LECTOR,  29  Pitt  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


SAVEET  potatoes  from  Eastern  Shore  of  A’ir- 
ginia,  price,  f.o.b.  Painter,  Va.,  $5  per  3- 
bushel  barrel,  about  165  pounds.  G.  AA’.  AVAR- 
REN,  Painter,  Virginia. 


PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  60-lb.  can,  $7.50 
here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2,  de¬ 
livered.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEAV’S  honey”- — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75,  delivered  third 
zone;  60-lb.  cans;  12  5-lb.  pails  cased.  L.  A. 
DEPEAV,  R.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  all  bee  accessories,  honev  ex¬ 
tractor,  patent  hives.  A.  J.  II  ALLEN  BECK, 
Hollowville,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  walnut  meats,  $1.25  lb.;  shellbark 
meats,  $1.50  per  lb. ;  walnuts  in  the  shell,  10 
lbs.,  $1;  shellbarks,  10  lbs.,  $1.50;  prices  per 
bu.  will  be  quoted;  parcel  post  not  paid.  GLEN¬ 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  real  estate,  thriving 
newsroom  and  confectionary  store  in  Schenec¬ 
tady;  owner  entering  other  business;  fifteen 
hundred  dollars.  ADA'ERTISEIt  4764,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Hudson  A’alley  fruit  and  poultry 
farm;  apples,  peaches,  berries,  asparagus;  20 
acres;  State  road,  river  and  mountaiu  view;  ex¬ 
cellent  buildings.  ADVERTISER  4768,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOOKS  AA’anted — Early  American  books,  books 
pertaining  to  the  early  settlement  or  govern¬ 
ment  of  Pennsylvania  or  any  of  the  colonies, 
also  any  books  or  pamphlets  printed  by  B.  Frank¬ 
lin  or  other  early  printers.  DR.  JOHN  M. 
GELAA’IX,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover, 
$6.60;  buckwheat,  $5.70,  here.  KENNETH  CAR¬ 
RINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Two  men  to  milk,  feed  and  care  for 
test  cows  three  times  a  day;  $100  a  month 
and  room;  onlv  sober  men  need  apply.  Apply  to 
FRED  GAUNTT,  Herdsman,  N.  J.  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


COOK,  baking  expected;  Protestant,  private 
family  in  country;  no  laundry;  wages  $70:  ref¬ 
erences.  ADA’ERTISER  4789,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — A  maid  for  general  housework;  must 
be  a  good  plain  cook.  ADVERTISER  4800, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  for  small  surburban  home;  woman  as 
general  housekeeper;  man  for  bandy  work,  pos¬ 
sibly  drive  car.  Address  G.  FLYNN,  Forest 
Avenue,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  AVanted  —  AVorking  superintendent, 
estate  or  institution;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  4700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  overseer,  now  open  for  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  4778,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  AA’anted — Herdsman,  life  experience 
and  training,  desires  charge  small  herd  or 
farm;  single,  33.  ADVERTISER  4790,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  industrious  business  poultryman, 
years’  of  successful  experience  AVinter  broil¬ 
ers,  capons,  higli-egg  production,  baby  chick¬ 
ens,  feeding  and  diseases;  wants  a  position  as 
poultryman;  please  write  for  copy  of  reference 
if  in  need  of  experienced  man.  H.  J.  BOOTH- 
MAN,  South  Portland,  Me. 


RELIABLE,  single  agriculture  graduate  desires 
position  as  farm  manager  or  working  foreman 
on  progressive  place;  good  references.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  4792,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PARTNERSHIP  wanted  in  progressive  poultry 
farm;  have  experience  as  steady  worker  and 
capital.  ADA’ERTISER  4704,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


I  WANTED  to  buy  dairy  farm  with  stock  and 
tools,  from  2-300  acres,  by  herdsman  with  own 
I  help  on  milk  check  basis.  ADVERTISER  4773, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CORNER  on  trunk  line  highway  for  filling  sta¬ 
tion,  lunch,  store,  chickens;  3  acres  sandy 
loam;  lays  perfect;  painted,  5-room  cottage; 
fruit;  splendid  water:  mail  delivered,  busses; 
$1,450,  half  cash.  CURTIS  BOAVMAN,  Green¬ 
wood,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  with  machinery,  8 
cows,  2  heifers,  3  horses,  1  colt,  50  pullets,  2 
pigs,  crops;  house  furnished  and  has  running 
water:  price  is  $4,000,  $2,600  cash  and  rest  on 
mortgage.  ADVERTISER  4779,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — On  Eastern  Shore,  Franklin  City, 
Va.,  4-acre  poultry  farm;  3  minutes’  walk  to 
churches,  stores,  schools,  post  office,  railroad 
station;  8-room  bungalow,  electric  lights,  garage, 
poultry  house  for  1,000  hens;  oysters,  clams, 
crabs,  fishing,  wild  duck  gunning.  BOX  32, 
Greenbaekville,  Va. 


HONEY,  5-lb.  pails,  pure  clover  honey,  postpaid, 
(4)  zone,  90  cents;  dark  buckwheat,  75  cents. 
CHAS.  MATTASON,  Duudee,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  person,  couple  or  semi-invalid,  given 
good  home  in  modern  farm  house  near  village; 
rates  reasonable.  MAPLE  CREST  FARM,  Cot- 
tekill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y’. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  one  1  Vi  horse  power  gasoline 
engine;  used  3  months,  A-l  shape.  POST¬ 
MASTER,  Howells,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Clover,  5-lb.  pai*  $1.15;  2  pails,  $2.15: 

4  pails,  $4.20,  prepaid  into  third  zone;  12 
pails,  here,  $9;  buckwheat  and  mixed,  10  cts  per 
pail  less.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Gold  skin  sweet  potatoes,  dry  and 
sweet,  $4  per  bbl;  20  years  supplying  families; 
digging  time,  October.  T.  E.  LOOMIS,  East 
New  Market,  Md. 


DELICIOUS  sweet  clover  honey;  two  60-lb.  cans, 
$12.50;  sample,  15c;  none  finer.  ARTHUR 
BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 
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TTalse  Economy 


S-r  Paint  Product $ 
are  sold  under  this 
famous  trade-mark 
in  every  civilized 
part  of  the  world 


r?  a  smooth-looking  "slicker” 
offered  you  seed  com  or  seed 
oats,  or  seed  wheat  at  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  low  price — 

— and  told  you  it  ivould  save  you 
money  and  increase  your  crops — 
would  you  believe  him?  Of  course 
not.  You  know  that  the  only  kind  of 
seed  worth  planting  is  the  best  seed. 

That  same  thing  is  true  of  paint. 
"Cheap”  paint,  selling  at  a  low 
price  per  gallon,  seems  to  be  eco¬ 
nomical.  But  it  isn’t. 

It  is  "cheap”  only  because  it  is 
made  "cheap.”  It  can’t  be  made  of 
fine  materials  and  sell  at  a  low  price. 
The  makers  would  soon  go  out  of 
business.  And  poor  materials  can’t 
do  a  good  job. 

What  is  Paint  Economy? 
To  be  economical  a  paint  must  have 
great  covering  powers — wonderful 
durability — and  long-lasting  colors. 

Only  superfine  materials  which 
are  costly — a  scientifically  "bal¬ 
anced”  formula — and  skillful  man¬ 
ufacturing  can  produce  these  three 
qualities. 

Fine  old  SWP  House  Paint  is 
made  that  way.  It  may  cost  slightly 
more  in  the  can — BUT — it  costs 
less  on  the  wall. 

For  every  11  gallons  of  "cheap” 


paint,  only  7  gallons  of  SWP  are 
required.  That’s  a  difference  of  4 
gallons.  Figure  it  up  and  you’ll  find 
that  SWP  House  Paint  costs  about 
the  same  as  "cheap”  paint  by  the  job. 

Then  consider  durability.  SWP 
insures  you  good  service  on  the  wall 
for  many  years  without  repainting. 
"Cheap”  paint  soon  begins  to  chip 

— -  peel  —  chalk 
— fade.  Inside  of 
only  five  years 
you  will  pay  out 
two  to  five  times 
your  original  cost 
for  repainting. 
Fine  old  SWP 
saves  that  heavy 
expense  for  you. 

The  “Master  Touch ” 

You  may  hear  arguments  as  to 
formulas — meant  to  lead  you  astray. 

But  remember  this :  The  SWP 
balanced  formula  has  been  openly 
printed  for  years.  Yet  the  char¬ 
acteristic  qualities  of  SWP  have 
never  been  duplicated. 

A  good  formula  is  useless  without 
fine  materials.  Fine  materials  are 
useless  without  a  good  formula. 
And  even  a  good  formula  and  fine 
materials  will  not  produce  a  paint 
to  equal  SWP  without  the  "Master 
Touch”  of  Sherwin-Williams  scien¬ 
tific  experts.  All  three  are  needed. 

When  you  see  a  "cheap”  paint 
attempting  to  copy  our  formula 


— remember  that  "off-grade” 
materials  can  be  used  with  any  for¬ 
mula.  Don’t  be  misled.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  too,  that  the  vital  element  in 
SWP,  the  "Master  Touch”  of  the 
great  paint  scientists  who  make  it, 
is  an  ingredient  that  can  never  be 
successfully  copied.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  Sherwin-Williams. 

Use  the  best  paint 
and  save  money 

Before  you  paint  your  house  or 
buildings  again  see  "Paint  Head¬ 
quarters” — the  local  Sherwin-Wil¬ 
liams  dealer.  Get  his  material  esti¬ 
mate  on  SWP.  Compare  it  with 
what  "cheap”  paint  will  cost  you. 

What  is  true  of 
house  paint  and 
barn  paint  is  also 
true  of  any  other 
paint  product  for 
exterior  or  inte¬ 
rior  use.  "Cheap” 
stuff  is  always  the 
most  expensive. 
If  you  do  not  know  your  nearest 
Sherwin-Williams  dealer,  write  us. 
We  will  send  his  name  and  a  copy 
of  the  famous  Sherwin-Williams 
Farm  Painting  Guide.  It  saves 
mistakes  in  painting. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Largest  Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  in  the  World 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  ballyhoo  of  the 
" unknown  ’’  canvasse  r 
is  usually  "cheap” 


The  amazing  "bar¬ 
gain”  offer  is  gen¬ 
erally  "cheap”  paint 
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Yes,  Pumpkin  Pie  Time  is  Here 


Have  you  tried  it  AFTFR  SHAVINCl 
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exhilarates 

protects 

cools 


AFTER  your  next  shave, 
l  douse  Listerine  on  the 
face  full  strength. 

What  a  nice  reaction. 
Cooling!  A  new  sense 
of  vigor  and  freshness. 
Amazing  stimulation  for 
tired  skin.  And  all  the 
usual  smarting  and  burn- 
ing  gone  at  once.  Also 
you  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  anti¬ 
septic  essential  oils  of 
Listerine  are  enemies  of 
infection. 

One  trial  of  Listerine 
this  way  will  win  you. 
Why  not  today?  Lambert 
Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


Wmm? 


Have  you  tried 
the  new  Listerine 

Shaving  Cream? 

Cools  your  skin  while  you 
shave  and  keeps  it  cool  after¬ 
ward.  An  outstanding  shav¬ 
ing  cream  in  every  respect. 
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A  Brief  for  the  Older  Hen 


HE  poultry  industry  has  come  to 
speak  of  the  laying  hen  as  an  egg 
machine.  Speed  her  up  for  all  she 
is  worth  the  first  year,  hut  the  min¬ 
ute  the  machinery  begins  to  creak, 
cast  her  aside  and  replace  with  new 
;e  days  of  standardization  and  keen 
competition,  I  want  to  render  a  brief  for  the  two, 
three  and  four-year-old  hen  with  an  inherent  ability 
to  lay,  instead  of  the  feverish  annual  replacement 
which  is  the  rule.  I  believe,  that  with  careful  selec¬ 
tion  and  mating,  there  is  every  possibility  of  success 
with  birds  of  this  type.  With  the  aid  of  the  trap- 
nest  through  several  years,  only  the  birds  having 
the  heavy  laying  characteristics  highly  developed 
will  be  kept.  Thus  will  he  produced  a  flock  of  birds 
with  long-distance  laying  propensities,  with  vigor 
and  with  immunity  to  the  ills  to  which  young  stock 
is  subject.  The  problem  of  extra  labor  in  the 
Spring  when  everything  on  the  farm  is  calling  for 
attention  will  be  alleviated,  the  high  cost  of  feed 
will  be  in  a  measure  neutralized. 

In  most  plants  it  is  customary  to  hatch  or  pur¬ 


chase  through  hatcheries  each  Spring  enough  chicks 
to  replace  75  to  85  per  cent  of  the  existing  flock.  In 
fact  many  large  plants  of  5,000  or  6,000  capacity 
make  a  complete  sweep  every  season ;  that  is,  they 
never  carry  oyer  into  the  second  year  any  old  birds, 
preferring  to  have  March  and  April  chicks  which 
will  come  into  laying  just  as  the  price  of  eggs  begins 
to  advance.  Of  course  with  the  average  birds  where 
production  begins  to  slacken  in  August  or  even 
earlier  this  would  seem  good  business,  especially 
where  housing  space  is  at  a  premium.  However, 
there  are  other  phases  to  be  considered.  From  July 
15  until  November  the  price  of  eggs  advances  sharp¬ 
ly.  There  are  few  poultrymen  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  this  rapid  advance  in  price,  for  natur¬ 
ally  if  one  has  disposed  of  the  majority  of  his  flock 
in  August  and  September,  all  there  is  to  depend  upon 
is  the  maturing  pullets.  Any  eggs  which  these  birds 
lay  short  of  December  are  apt  to  be  classified  as 
“pullet”  or  “peewee”  eggs,  and  paid  for  accordingly. 
Of  “closely  selected  extras”  there  are  comparatively 
few. 

For  many  years  at  the  various  egg-laying  contests 
and  on  private  plants  where  trap-nesting  is  the 
vogue,  we  have  laid  much  stress  on  the  high  pro¬ 
ducer  in  her  pullet  year.  This  high  first  year  rec¬ 
ord  may  be  due  to  various  causes  or  to  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances,  but  is  no  criterion  of  the 
bird’s  ability  to  continue  as  a  long-distance  pro¬ 
ducer  over  a  period  of  years.  Even  a  300-egger  may 
absolutely  miss  fire  in  her  second  and  third  year. 


This  may  be  one  reason  why  offspring  from  adver¬ 
tised  high-producers  often  does  not  measure  up.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  even  5  per  cent  of  the  first 
year  trap-nested  stock  is  checked  up  a  second  or 
third  year.  It  is  in  discontinuing  trap-nesting  at 
this  point,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  pullet  year, 
that  a  great  opportunity  is  lost.  Many  birds  which 
in  their  first  year  from  various  causes  show  up  only 
moderately  well  with  a  record  of  around  200  eggs, 
may  if  given  an  opportunity  lay  250  or  more  eggs  in 
their  second  and  also  possibly  in  their  third  year. 
In  other  words,  they  have  an  inherent  ability  to  lay, 
and  unless  badly  mishandled  will  carry  on  when 
the  average  bird  will  lie  down  on  the  job.  Exces¬ 
sive  forcing  will  have  weakened  her  vitality  so  that 
she  will  fall  an  easy  prey  to  disease  and  perhaps  en¬ 
danger  the  well-being  of  the  whole  flock. 

On  the  principle  that  anything  can  be  bred  out  of 
or  into  a  bird,  it  would  seem  that  birds  which  have 
laid  moderately  well  or  better  in  their  pullet  year, 
and  trap-nested  through  two  or  three  years,  should 
form  an  ideal  nucleus  for  a  foundation  strain  of 
heavy  laying  birds  which  would  comprise  the  bulk 


of  one’s  flock.  Instead  of  hatching  an  entirely  new 
flock  each  year,  only  a  25  per  cent  or  30  per  cent 
replacement  would  be  required — this  to  allow  for 
culling  and  mortality.  In  keeping  the  bird  of  proven 
merit  over  a  several  year  period,  we  have  the  added 
advantage  of  a  good  full-sized  standard  egg  at  a 
time  of  year  when  only  one  egg  per  week  will  pay 
(he  feed  costs ;  and  again,  given  the  bird,  there  is 
absolutely  no  difficulty  in  getting  three  eggs,  and 
perhaps  four  or  five  per  week.  A  further  result  in 
keeping  birds  until  middle  November  is  that  those 
which  are  sent  to  market  at  this  time  usually  sell  at 
30  cents  or  more  per  pound,  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,  whereas  a  non-layer  marketed  in  August  or 
September  brings  only  a  minimum  return. 

If  it  has  been  possible  to  develop  with  the  aid  of 
the  trap-nest,  a  bird  that  in  each  successive  pullet 
year  will  lay  250  eggs  and  over,  it  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  patient  breeding  likewise  to  develop  a  bird 
that  will  produce  200  eggs  and  more  in  each  suc¬ 
cessive  year  over  a  three  or  four-year  period.  We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  also  that  with  each 
added  year  of  the  bird  the  egg  laid  increases  in 
size  proportionately. 

It  is  a  big  task,  but  the  reward  is  well  worth  the 
effort.  Think  what  it  would  mean  to  have  eggs 
standard  or  over  in  size  to  ship  to  market  in  the  Fall 
of  the  year.  The  pullet  and  peewee  eggs  would  no 
longer  dominate  the  market  in  the  Fall  as  at  present. 
The  writer  has  had  from  birds  of  this  type  in  flock 
formation  of  1,600,  an  average  production  of  48  per 


cent  in  August,  47  per  cent  in  September,  41  per  cent 
in  October  and  28  per  cent  in  November. 

It  is  with  birds  which  in  their  pullet  year  made 
phenomenal  records  that  I  have  suffered  the  keenest 
disappointment.  I  have  in  mind  particularly  a  bird 
that  gave  wonderful  promise,  No.  284.  In  her  first 
year  she  laid  272  eggs  beginning  at  23  ounces  to  the 
dozen,  and  averaging  28  ounces  toward  the  close  of 
the  year,  chalk  white  in  color,  fine  shell  texture. 
With  what  hope  I  awaited  her  second  year.  It  was 
an  absolute  failure.  In  the  first  five  months  of  her 
second  year  she  laid  74  eggs,  whereas  I  have  before 
me  records  of  birds  Nos.  163  and  167  which  in  their 
third  year  over  a  corresponding  period  laid  respec¬ 
tively  125  and  114  eggs  and  give  promise  of  going 
well  over  200  eggs  in  their  third  laying  year.  Bird 
No.  163  made  a  record  of  only  200  eggs  in  her  pullet 
year,  but  I  gave  her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  she 
justified  me  by  laying  in  her  second  year  255  eggs. 
I  realize  all  too  well  that  the  progeny  of  a  three  or 
four-year  phenomenal  record  bird  may  sometimes 
run  to  seed,  still  if  records  are  kept  over  a  period 
of  j’ears  and  the  results  of  the  matings  carefully 


recorded,  there  must  be  a  distinct  gain  as  the  method 
is  continued. 

One  other  phase  of  the  subject  deserves  mention, 
the  question  of  vitality.  As  poultrymen,  we  are  al¬ 
ways  rendering  it  lip  service,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
when  it  comes  to  breeding  only  from  long-distance 
heavy  layers,  the  average  poultryman  shirks  the  task. 

If  the  normal  life  of  a  bird  is  from  six  to  eight 
years,  one  naturally  asks  why  we  persist  in  breeding 
only  from  one-year-olds  or  as  is  so  often  the  prac¬ 
tice  also,  from  pullets.  With  our  present  methods 
of  forced  feeding  we  get  it  is  true  tremendous  egg 
yields  from  pullets  of  perhaps  no  known  background. 
For  several  years  everything  may  go  well,  suddenly 
something  happens.  The  Fall  and  Winter  of  1927-28 
is  an  example.  Early  indications  were  that  the  egg 
market  would  be  glutted.  Gradually  where  we  looked 
for  a  drop  in  egg  prices  the  quotations  advanced 
and  the  market  reported  a  decrease  in  egg  collec¬ 
tions.  Presently  while  our  birds  still  look  well  the 
daily  egg  yield  drops ;  our  neighbors  with  only  an 
occasional  exception  report  similar  conditions.  Now 
without  any  apparent  cause  we  pick  up  dead  birds 
in  the  morning,  at  first  one,  soon  four  or  five  a  day, 
so  that  sometimes  in  one  month  from  various  causes 
we  have  lost  S  to  10  per  cent.  One  of  our  largest  egg- 
laying  contests  in  the  East  lost  25  per  cent  or  more 
over  a  six-month  period.  It  was  called  infectious 
bronchitis  and  later  chicken  pox,  roup  or  canker  de¬ 
veloped. 

If  exact  statistics  were  available  it  would  seem 
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that  nine  times  out  of  ten  an  inherent  weakness  in 
ne  stock  was  primarily  responsible.  At  any  rate  in 
one  case  the  above  would  seem  to  hold  true.  A  flock 
of  600  yearlings  with  no  known  ancestry  had  been 
rigorously  culled  and  were  undergoing  a  two-month 
rest  preparatory  to  being  used  as  Spring  breeders. 
In  the  same  pen  were  also  50  two  and  three-year-old 
trap-nested  birds  having  a  similar  rest  period.  When 
the  distemper  struck  the  plant,  this  flock  of  600  was 
also  hit,  though  the  mortality  was  but  15  per  cent 
against  35  per  cent  in  the  pullet  flock;  but  here  is 
the  crux  of  the  situation.  Among  the  50  two-year 
and  three-year-olds  there  was  absolutely  no  mor¬ 
tality.  In  other  words  the  mature  bird  with  vigor 
and  an  inherent  ability  to  lay  an  abundance  of  eggs 
over  a  period  of  years  had  proven  her  ability  to 
weather  the  gale,  whereas  the  average  bird  who  un¬ 
der  forced  feeding  has  in  her  pullet  year  laid  a  large 
number  of  eggs,  or  a  pullet  from  that  type  of  mother, 
is  the  first  to  keel  over. 

Mortality  is  always  heaviest  in  any  branch  of  the 
animal  kingdom  in  youth.  May  it  not  well  be  then 
that  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  the  birds  which  have  outlived  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  pullet  year  and  have  proved  their  vigor 
through  their  second  year,  may  become  our  best  as¬ 
sets  through  a  third  year  or  longer?  Instead  of 
believing  that  we  cannot  afford  to  winter  old  birds, 
we  may  find  that  all  things  considered  the  expense 
of  feeding  them  through  a  comparatively  short  per¬ 
iod  of  rest,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  expense  of 
raising  a  pullet  flock  with  its  incident  mortality. 
With  proper  methods  of  feeding  and  the  judicious 
use  of  lights,  a  six  weeks’  rest  is  all  that  a  vigorous 
old  bird  needs,  whereas  it  takes  six  months  to  bring 
a  pullet  to  maturity  and  even  then  she  lays  only  a 
pullet’s  egg.  M.  g. 

Long  Island. 


Going  Peaching  in  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

THE  fruit  country  lies  just  20  miles  to  the  north 
of  us.  It  begins  at  that  end  of  Cayuga  Lake  that 
is  looked  down  upon  from  the  campus  of  Cornell 
University,  and  that  catches  your  eye  after  you  pass 
through  Danby,  where  good  Pastor  Toby  has  long 
maintained  roadside  signs  to  remind  travelers  that 
this  world,  however  beautiful,  is  not  our  enduring 
home.  Here  at  Ithaca  is  one  of  the  southern  en¬ 
trances  to  the  Finger  Lakes  region  of  New  York. 
We  are  but  20  miles  away  but,  even  at  that,  we 
are  as  far  from  fruit  as  Sheridan  from  his  troops  at 
the  beginning  of  his  famous  ride.  We  are  just  out¬ 
side  the  influence  of  those  long,  narrow  lakes  that 
so  modify  the  climate  of  the  high  lands  between 
them  as  to  make  this  section  a  most  favorable  one 
for  the  development  of  vine,  bush  and  tree  crops. 
Twenty  miles  may  measure  the  distance  between 
abundance  and  privation. 

Yesterday  was  a  beautiful  mid-September  day. 
Trucks  were  going  through  with  early  peaches,  re¬ 
minding  us  that  we  had  not  yet  secured  our  supply 
for  canning.  Both  the  need  and  the  day  urged  us 
to  go  peaching.  We  could  have  bought  what  we 
needed  from  the  trucks  for  $2  per  bushel,  and  should 
have  to  pay  $1  at  the  orchards  after  picking  the  fruit 
ourselves.  However,  in  the  orchards  we  could  get 
Early  Crawfords,  instead  of  the  Elbertas  that  the 
trucks  carry  almost  exclusively,  and  there  ought 
to  be  some  fun  in  the  picking.  Close  figuring  would 
probably  show  that  the  difference  in  price  would 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  expense  of  the  trip,  for 
we  shouldn’t  be  likely  to  stop  with  a  20-mile  drive 
in  the  Finger  Lakes  region  on  a  sunny  day  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Those  land  salesmen  down  in  Browns¬ 
ville,  Texas,  are  misled  when  they  try  to  lure  us 
away  from  New  York  State  when  the  maples  are 
turning. 

The  Captain  led  in  his  car.  The  Captain,  by  the 
way,  was  a  little  too  old  to  go  across  during  the  war 
and  acquired  his  title  by  his  activities  in  promoting 
preparations  on  this  side.  He  thought  that  he  knew 
of  a  fine,  attractive  drive  close  to  the  lake  shore 
from  Ithaca  to  Trumansburg,  just  off  the  concrete 
that  connects  these  two  towns.  He  was  mistaken. 
That  drive  must  have  been  a  really  marvelous  In¬ 
dian  trail,  and  we  can  hardly  blame  anyone  for  the 
local  historical  pride  probably  responsible  for  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  keep  it  in  its  original  condition.  The  way 
that  the  Captain  tolled  us  along  at  35  miles  on  hour 
between  growths  that  hid  the  lake  and  banks  that 
tried  to  force  us  into  it  showed  that  trenches  would 
have  offered  little  obstacle  to  him  if  he  had  ever 
faced  the  Germans  across  no-man’s  land.  We  took 
the  leadership  coming  home.  It  was  peaches  for 
canning  that  we  wanted ;  not  a  few  baskets  of  peach 
marmalade. 

Seneca  Lake  parallels  Cayuga  at  distances  vary¬ 


ing  from  six  to  18  miles.  The  strip  of  land  between 
the  two  contains  all  of  Seneca  and  bits  of  Tompkins 
and  Schuyler  counties.  This  narrow  strip  of  land, 
about  40  miles  in  length,  is  shut  in  from  the  east 
and  west  by  deep  bodies  of  water.  Though  neither 
is  more  than  four  miles  in  width  at  any  point, 
Seneca  Lake  on  the  west  reaches  a  depth  of  more 
than  600  feet,  Cayuga  on  the  east  one  of  400.  The 
northern  mouth  through  which  cold  winds  may  blow 
without  crossing  one  oy  the  other  of  these  lakes  is 
narrow  and  south  winds  are  mild.  When  the  glacial 
deposits  of  a  past  age  dammed  up  two  river  valleys 
to  form  these  two  longest  of  the  finger  lakes,  they 
left  a  permanent  influence  upon  the  climate  of  the 
land  adjoining  them.  The  sensation  of  driving  over 
Seneca  County  is  that  of  being  on  the  top  of  the 
world.  Between  the  lakes,  one  may  be  a  thousand 
feet  and  more  above  them  looking  down  to  their 
levels,  and  with  no  heights  above  him.  This  plateau 
is  to  us  “The  Lake  Country.” 

We  ate  our  lunch  in  the  grove  opposite  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Trumansburg  fair  grounds.  Trumans¬ 
burg  has,  in  this  bit  of  woods,  the  site  of  a  fine  pub¬ 
lic  park  that  it  will  develop  some  day  to  the  glory 
of  its  name  and  the  gratitude  of  the  tourists  who, 
every  Summer,  visit  the  Finger  Lakes  region.  A 
little  further  on,  we  came  to  Interlaken.  Interlaken 
was  once  called  Farmer.  We  suppose  that  a  rising 
tide  of  classical  consciousness  overwhelmed  the  old 
designation  and  made  the  inhabitants  feel  that  “In¬ 
terlaken”  with  its  imported  Swiss  atmosphere  would 
better  accord  with,  if  it  did  not  exactly  match, 
“Romulus,”  “Hector,”  and  other  names  which  neigh¬ 
boring  towns  had  chosen  or  had  had  thrust  upon 
them.  It  is  a  pity  that,  here  in  the  home  of  the 
Iroquois,  that  wonderful  confederacy  of  the  Five 
Nations,  early  settlers  had  not  seized  the  opportunity 
to  perpetuate  musical  and  meaningful  Indian  terms. 
Some  future  generation  will  atone  for  that  error 
and,  meanwhile,  we  will  drive  on  to  Lodi,  through 
when  there  we  shall  be  thankful  that  we  are  not 
really  in  Italy.  There  is  something  of  an  old  air 
about  these  fine  Seneca  County  villages,  and  about 
the  farm  homes  that  we  pass  between  them.  It  is 
the  dignity  of  age,  however,  not  an  appearance  of 
neglect.  Thrift  and  competence  are  apparent  upon 
every  hand ;  this  is  not  a  region  of  deserted  farms 
and  decaying  agriculture. 

At  Lodi  we  turned  south  on  the  wide  concrete  road 
that  leads  to  Watkins  at  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake. 
Then  we  began  to  think  of  our  errand.  The  road 
was  lined  with  filled  peach  baskets,  pears,  plums  and 
some  other  fruit  appearing  here  and  there.  We  were 
in  the  peach  country  in  the  peach  season.  Back 
from  our  highway  and  on  dther  roads  were  full 
orchards  and  busy  pickers.  Finding  the  orchard 
that  we  were  looking  for,  we  were  invited  to  go  in 
and  help  ourselves  and  told  to  take  the  best.  We 
tried  to.  The  young  trees,  hardly  higher  than  our 
heads,  were  well  loaded  with  Early  Crawfords  and 
it  was  a  short  task  to  fill  our  baskets.  If  we  didn’t 
put  a  dollar’s  worth  into  a  bushel  basket,  it  was 
our  fault.  It  was  much  like  taking  the  presents 
from  a  Christmas  tree.  As  we  were  leaving  the  or¬ 
chard  with  full  baskets,  we  came  across  two  trees 
that  had  apparently  not  been  found  by  anyone  else. 
The  peaches  on  them  were  much  larger  and  finer 
than  any  we  had  found  before.  We  walked  sadly 
out  wondering  why  Providence  always  manages 
things  in  just  that  way. 

The  way  on  into  the  village  of  Watkins  was  by 
the  side  of  Seneca  Lake,  asleep  in  the  September 
sun.  A  quiet  region,  with  no  appearance  of  fret. 
We  stopped  a  moment  to  look  into  the  entrance  to 
Watkins  Glen,  a  little  surprised  that  we  had  almost 
forgotten  the  beauty  of  that  place.  At  Montour 
Falls,  a  sedate  and  delightful  old  village  in  a  setting 
of  early  American  history,  we  thought  of  Esther 
Montour,  “Queen  Esther,”  Indian  chieftainess  re¬ 
puted  to  possess  noble  French  blood  and  unques¬ 
tionably  a  savage.  Her  exploit  in  tomahawking 
more  than  a  dozen  helpless  prisoners  with  her  own 
fair  hands  during  the  Wyoming  massacre  in  revenge 
for  the  death  of  her  son,  did  something  to  bring 
General  Sullivan  into  this  region  on  his  mission  of 
vengeance.  She  was  a  strong-minded  lady,  a  leader 
in  her  day.  Turning  east  through  Odessa  and  Al¬ 
pine,  we  found  ourselves  upon  the  Pony  Hollow  road. 
Evidence  of  comfortable  living  showed  everywhere, 
for  one  thing  in  the  frequently  seen  flocks  of  snow 
white  pullets  on  well-kept  premises.  We  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  beauty  of  the  outlook  over  other  valleys 
from  the  heights  on  this  road  and  realized  that 
there  are  neglected  places  near  home  quite  as  well 
worth  visiting  as  those  we  go  many  miles  to  gee. 
The  Spencer  road  took  us  well  toward  home,  where 
we  finally  arrived  with  the  speedometer  registering 
109  miles.  We  are  planning  to  repeat  much  of  the 
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trip  when  the  maples  become  a  little  more  highly 
colored.  When  you  can  take  a  20-mile  trip  into  the 
Finger  Lakes  region  in  one  afternoon  without  going 
any  further  than  we  did,  it’s  worth  the  gas. 

m.  b.  n. 


New  Varieties  of  Potatoes 

S  pointed  out  on  page  1163,  practically  every 
seed  in  a  potato  seedball  produces  a  plant  that 
is  different  from  its  neighbor.  In  order  to  produce 
a  new  variety,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  save 
some  seeds  and  plant  them.  It  does  not  take  four 
years  to  develop  big  tubers  from  seeds  and,  in  fact, 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  get  large  tubers  the  very 
first  year. 

Seedballs  seem  to  be  more  common  this  year  than 
usual  and  it  may  be  that  a  few  simple  suggestions 
will  be  of  value  to  those  who  would  like  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  developing  something  new.  There  is  always 
the  possibility,  too,  that  some  one  of  these  seedlings 
may  be  better  than  anything  that  now  exists. 

The  following  method  gives  me  excellent  results, 
so  good  that  I  do  not  feel  like  experimenting  further. 
There  are  doubtless  other  good  methods. 

As  soon  as  the  seedballs  are  ripe  they  fall  from 
the  plant  at  a  touch.  If  they  are  taken  a  little  green 
they  will  ripen  just  like  a  tomato.  My  treatment 
of  potato  seeds  is  the  same  as  for  tomatoes.  When 
the  fruit  is  soft,  the  seeds  are  squeezed  out  into  a 
cup  of  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours 
or  over  night.  In  this  way  the  mucilaginous  matter 
is  disposed  of  and  seeds  can  be  spread  out  on  a 
piece  of  paper  to  dry.  From  this  they  are  easily 
brushed  into  an  envelope  where  they  can  be  stored 
in  a  dry  place  until  Spring. 

Late  in  April  I  mix  up  some  ordinary  garden  soil 
with  a  small  amount  of  stable  manure  and  fill  a  flat 
or  shallow  box  full  with  it.  The  seeds  are  placed 
an  inch  apart  each  way  on  this  soil,  and  fine  sand  is 
sprinkled  on  top  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
The  flat  is  watered  each  day  with  a  sprinkling  pot 
and  is  kept  at  about  65  degrees.  I  usually  get  90 
per  cent  germination  in  this  way.  My  plants  are  put 
in  small  pots  (3-in.)  as  soon  as  possible,  and  are 
later  transplanted  in  the  field.  Transplanting  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  flat  is  practicable  with  a  few  hun- 
dicd  plants,  but  with  a  thousand  plants  it  is  better 
to  have  them  in  condition  to  take  care  of  themselves 
in  case  of  high  temperature  or  dry  weather.  Just 
before  moving  the  plants  to  the  garden  they  are 
sprayed  heavily  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead.  This  is  done  quickly  with  a  hand 
sprayer,  and  saves  time  and  trouble.  It  is  done  be¬ 
cause  flea  beetles  are  likely  to  swarm  onto  the  seed¬ 
lings  and  destroy  tiny  plants  completely. 

In  the  future  I  shall  destroy  every  seedling  that 
shows  the  slightest  indication  of  leaf  curl,  rolling  of 
the  leaf,  spotting,  yellowing  or  any  other  unhealthy 
sign.  I  shall  also  plant  my  seedlings  several  rods 
from  any  other  potatoes. 

Some  of  the  little  plants  will  grow  very  slowly, 
and  by  frost  may  have  from  three  to  30  tubers,  none 
of  which  is  larger  than  a  pea.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  plants  are  likely  to  grow  rapidly  from 
the  very  first,  and  may  bear  six,  eight,  10  or  even 
20  tubers  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg  or  larger ;  or  per- 
haps  100  tubers  the  size  of  marbles.  These  tubers 
can  be  stored  just  like  commercial  stock  and  han¬ 
dled  in  the  same  way. 

Not  all  the  tubers  can  be  planted  next  year.  Un¬ 
desirable  types  might  as  well  be  discarded  at  once. 
Those  hills  that  seem  to  have  value  ought  to  be  given 
numbers,  and  each  lot  kept  under  some  number.  The 
characters  of  each  hill  saved  must  be  written  in  a 
book  one  page  for  each  number. 

In  the  Spring  the  tubers  are  to  be  sorted  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  planting.  I  like  to  green  the  tubers  by 
exposing  them  to  the  sun  for  from  two  to  four  weeks 
before  planting.  The  sprouts  become  very  hard  and 
firm  in  this  way,  and  a  very  uniform  stand  can  be 
obtained.  This  practice  is  also  very  useful  in  help¬ 
ing  to  eliminate  spindling  sprout.  When  only  vigor¬ 
ous  tubers  are  employed,  three  or  four  hills  of  each 
lot  is  sufficient  for  a  test.  Of  course,  a  duplicate 
planting  is  always  desirable  whenever  possible. 
Many  things  may  happen  during  the  course  of  a 
Summer  to  destroy  a  few  hills,  but  I  have  never  yet 
had  any  particular  lot  destroyed  in  original  and 
duplicate. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  pampering  seedlings  by 
growing  them  in  a  rich  garden  soil.  They  might  as 
well  be  subjected  to  average  conditions  from  the 
first.  Plants  that  can’t  stand  dry  weather  or  a  week 
of  hot  weather  haven’t  much  value  and  might  as  well 
be  written  off  the  books.  But  the  seedlings  should 
not  be  planted  near  a  potato  field,  The  chance  of 
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infection  with  leaf-roll,  mosaic  or  some  other  tuber- 
borne  disease  is  too  great. 

If  not  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  then  certain¬ 
ly  by  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  note  book  ought 
to  be  reduced  to  a  very  few  pages.  These  few  re¬ 
maining  numbers  need  more  testing  in  comparison 
with  some  standard  sort  before  they  are  ready  to 
offer  to  the  public.  If  a  single  number  is  superior 
to  varieties  already  on  the  market  the  grower  is  to 
be  congratulated.  For  the  most  part  he  must  be 
content  with  the  pleasure  of  seeing  these  things  de¬ 
velop.  To  be  sure,  there  is  an  educational  value  in 
such  work  and  that  of  a  very  practical  sort.  No  one 
who  has  been  through  such  an  experience  is  going 
to  buy  new  and  untested  “fabulous  yielders”  without 
the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  the  method  of  produc- 
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Where  “Catskill”  Cauliflower  is  Raised 

IN  comparatively  recent  years  cauliflower  growing 
has  become  an  important  industry  in  the  Catskill 
farming  section,  and  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  which  has 
long  been  known  for  its  dairying,  has  become  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  cauliflower. 

For  years  the  business  was  confined  chiefly  to 
the  section  about  New  Kingston  where  cauliflower 
was  first  grown  many  years  ago.  It  has  gradually 
spread  to  Margaretsville,  Bovina,  Walton,  Hamden, 
Bloomville  and  other  points  in  the  county,  and  to  a 
few  points  outside.  From  a  small  beginning  it  has 
grown  until  last  year  the  Bovina  growers  alone 
shipped  29  carloads.  The  well-drained  and  some¬ 
what  hilly  sections  of  the  county  are  particularly 
well  adapted  to  cauliflower,  as  it  requires  a  well- 
drained  soil. 

The  common  practice  is  to  use  three  tons  hy¬ 
drated  lime  to  the  acre.  Common  lime¬ 
stone  is  no  good,  as  it  does  not  work 
quickly  enough  for  the  crop  to  make 
use  of  it.  Two  to  three  tons  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  are  also  used,  a  5-8-7 
mixture  being  preferred.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  stable  manure.  Some  will 
not  use  it  at  all,  while  others  who  have 
tried  both  the  commercial  fertilizer 
and  the  manure  use  the  latter. 

The  plants  for  the  early  crop  are  set 
the  last  part  of  May  or  first  of  June 
and  must  be  started  in  hotbeds  early 
in  April.  As  few  raise  any  plants  to 
sell  and  many  do  not  try  to  produce 
early  plants  there  are  not  enough 
raised  to  go  around.  Some  have  tried 
sending  away  for  plants,  but  in  many  cases  they 
have  proved  unsatisfactory.  These  plants  always 
lose  the  outer  leaves  after  setting,  and  as  the  plant 
has  to  make  an  entirely  new  growth  it  necessarily 
retards  its  development.  Some  say,  too,  that  in¬ 
troducing  new  plants  from  other  sections  is  a  sure 
way  of  bringing  in  plant  diseases,  by  which  they 
are  at  present  little  troubled. 

It  is  usually  easier  to  get  late  plants,  but  not  al¬ 
ways.  One  man,  in  adjoining  county,  to  whom  we 
wrote  for  a  thousand  to  make  up  a  shortage,  could 
not  fill  the  order,  and  wrote  that  he  had  had  to 
turn  away  a  number  of  orders  although  he  had  sown 
50  per  cent  more  seed  than  last  year. 

Much  of  the  work  of  setting  the  plants  is  done  by 
machines.  These  require  three  to  operate  and  water 
the  plants  as  they  go  along.  After  the  plants  are 
in,  the  ground  is  kept  free  from  weeds,  but  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  not  kept  up  after  the  plants  get  very  large, 
as  it  disturbs  the  roots  and  breaks  the  leaves. 

Real  work  begins  when  the  plants  begin  to  head 
and  are  ready  to  tie  up.  There  is  a  knack  to  tying 
them  that  one  learns  after  a  little  practice.  Dif¬ 
ferent  colored  cord  is  used  each  day  so  that  one  can 
keep  track  of  the  longest  tied.  In  the  height  of  the 
season  the  field  must  be  gone  over  each  day,  and 
the  plants  that  show  the  head  tied  up  and  others 
cut.  About  the  best  time  to  tie  is  when  the  small 
leaves  that  hide  the  head  have  just  lifted.  By 
searching  among  the  leaves  one  may  find  the  head 
and  tie  sooner,  but  it  may  result  in  a  poorly  de¬ 
veloped  “flower.” 

The  flowers  pack  to  the  best  advantage  and  are  of 
the  right  size  when  12  of  them  fill  a  crate  nicely. 
The  heads  are  trimmed  with  a  heavy  long-bladed 
knife  that  cuts  off  the  ends  of  the  leaves  a  few 
inches  from  the  flower  at  one  blow.  Rinsing  up  and 
down  quickly  in  a  tub  of  water  removes  any  dirt 
and  leaves  them  ready  for  packing,  which  is  done 
in  some  place  near  the  house  convenient  for  loading. 
The  crop  is  shipped  by  truck,  freight  and  dry  ex¬ 
press. 


At  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

A  few  years  ago  the  growers  about  Bovina  or¬ 
ganized  the  Bovina  Cauliflower  Growers’  Co-opera¬ 
tive,  Inc.  They  have  adopted  a  label  that  is  put  on 
only  the  best  grade,  and  already  “Mountain  Brand” 
cauliflower  is  making  a  name  for  itself  in  the  city 
market.  The  members  of  the  association  ship  to¬ 
gether  in  iced  cars,  thus  insuring  their  products 
reaching  the  city  in  the  best  condition  possible,  and 
also  greatly  reducing  shipping  costs.  Members  also 
get  a  rebate  of  3  per  cent,  reducing  the  dealer’s  com¬ 
mission  from  10  to  7  per  cent.  W.  B.  Smith,  who  is 
secretary  of  the  Bovina  Co-operative,  sometimes 
raises  as  much  as  five  acres.  When  they  first  began 
all  the  plants  were  set  by  hand,  but  nowadays  they 
use  a  planter.  Mrs.  Smith,  who  is  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  business,  and  who  in  past  years  has 
done  much  of  the  packing,  told  how  seven  of  them 
set  13,000  plants  in  one  day,  some  of  them  only  carry¬ 
ing  the  plants,  and  watering  them  after  they  were 
set.  “But  it  was  a  long  day,”  her  husband  remarked. 

Making  money  off  the  cauliflower  crop  depends  a 
great  deal  on  the  weather,  the  crop  and  when  it  is 
put  on  the  market.  If  one  can  “clean  up”  before  the 
slump  in  the  market  comes  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  money  in  it.  One  grower  told  how  one  year 
he  began  shipping  at  $7.50  per  crate  and  before  the 
season  was  over  he  received  a  bill  of  42  cents  for 
charges  from  one  of  the  dealers.  Last  year  most  of 
the  crop  about  Bovina  was  late,  and  many  of  them 
did  no  more  than  “break  even,”  as  late  in  the  season. 
Colorado  cauliflower  brought  prices  down  to  nothing 
and  hundreds  of  crates  were  never  harvested.  What 
this  year’s  crop  will  do  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
early  plants  formed  nothing  but  “buttonheads,”  we 
are  told,  and  there  are  many  reports  that  the  late 
crop  is  not  heading,  although  some  small  shipments 
of  an  inferior  quality  are  being  made  at  this  time. 
Probably  the  hot  weather  is  as  much  responsible  for 
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the  poor  showing  at  present  as  the  wet  weather  and 
it  is  hoped  that  cooler  weather  wilt  improve  the 
quality.  edna  m.  Northrop. 


Summer  on  a  Rocky  Mountain  Ranch 

ERE  it  is  the  middle  of  September,  and  where 
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has  the  Summer  gone?  We  had  an  earlier 
Spring  than  last  year,  and  on  the  first  of  May  about 
2,000  sheep  were  brought  to  the  ranch  from  their 
Winter  feeding  ground,  on  the  desert,  in  LTah. 
Fifteen  hundred  head  were  ewes,  and  they  began 
dropping  their  lambs  while  being  driven  the  seven 
miles  from  the  unloading  station,  to  the  ranch.  It 
was  in  truth,  a  case  where  “all  hands  and  the  cook” 
were  busy.  Too  busy  for  tents  to  be  set  up  for  the 
herders,  of  which  there  was  a  scarcity,  so  all  the 
men  on  the  ranch  had  to  help,  and  everybody  had 
to  be  fed  and  “beddqd”  in  the  house. 

The  ranch  consists  of  1.250  acres,  and  the  uncul¬ 
tivated  land  of  another  ranch  was  leased.  One  herd 
of  “dry”  ewes  was  placed  in  the  care  of  a  Mexican 
herder,  and  he,  with  his  dog,  occupied  a  tent  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  ranch.  The  1,500  ewes  that  were 
dropping  lambs  were  separated  as  much  as  possible, 
and  herded  on  the  pasture  lands  and  sagebrush 
ground.  We  had  several  days  at  a  stretch  of  cold, 
rainy  weather,  and  it  seemed  that  every  old  ewe 
picked  such  times  to  drop  her  lamb. 

There  was  about  140  per  cent  lamb  crop,  and  one 
of  the  herders  remarked,  in  his  broken  English, 
“Joe  have  twins,  Frank  have  twins,  everybody  have 
twins.”  Not  all  the  ewes  could  care  for  two  babies, 
so  some  of  the  odd  ones  were  brought  to  the  house, 
to  be  bottle  fed.  We  had  as  many  as  28  at  a  time, 
and  they  were  fed  four  times  a  day.  We  succeeded 
in  raising  20  that  are  now  fine  big  lambs. 

We  “rolled  out’.’  at  4  :30,  got  breakfast  for  two  or 
three  men,  who  would  then  go  and  relieve  a  like 
number,  and  so  on,  generally  three  different  break¬ 
fasts,  as  many  dinners  and  suppers.  To  bed  at  10 
P.  M.  Three  turns,  turn  in,  turn  over,  turn  out,  and 


begin  all  over  again.  “A  great  life,  if  you  don’t 
weaken.” 

The  sheep  wei'e  driven  to  the  Summer  range  on 
White  River  Forest  Reserve,  on  July  1,  there  to  stay 
until  October  1,  then  they  will  be  brought  down.  The 
ewes  for  breeding  will  probably  be  shipped  out  to 
the  desert  again,  and  all  others  will  be  shipped  to 
market,  probably  Kansas  City. 

Supplies  for  the  herders,  and  salt  for  the  sheep, 
are  bought  in  the  nearby  towns,  hauled  out  to  the 
ranch  in  a  truck,  then  taken  to  the  different  herd¬ 
ers’  camps,  on  pack  mules.  It  keeps  one  man  pretty 
busy  moving  camps,  taking  in  supplies  and  packing 
water  to  the  herders.  The  camps  are  generally  lo¬ 
cated  some  distance  from  water,  so  the  camp  tender 
fills  five-gallon  galvanized  cans  with  water,  and 
takes  one  to  each  camp.  A  good  housekeeper  could 
not  get  along  with  such  a  small  amount  of  water, 
but  a  sheep  herder  can  make  a  five-gallon  can  full 
last  a  week  or  more. 

Other  work,  too.  Between  times  the  men  of  the 
ranch  managed  to  get  the  wheat  planted,  garden 
prepared  for  planting,  and  four  acres  planted  to  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  women  folks  planted  the  garden,  a  lot 
of  flowers,  and  started  nice  flocks  of  chickens  and 
turkeys,  by  way  of  incubators.  After  the  sheep  were 
gone  the  irrigation  ditches  were  cleaned  out,  the  Al¬ 
falfa  irrigated,  and  work  generally  rounded  up. 

Company,  too.  We  always  have  lots  of  company  in 
the  Summer,  and  this  season  has  been  no  exception. 
Some  came  for  10  days,  others  for  a  day  or  two  at 
a  time,  and  most  everyone  big  enough  to  hold  a  fish 
pole  wanted  to  fish.  One  morning  we  had  break¬ 
fast  about  4 :30  so  three  men  and  a  boy  could  go  “on 
top,”  to  the  sheep  camps,  and  see  what  it  was  like 
to  be  “on  top  of  the  world.”  They  had  thought  they 
would  spend  the  night  on  top,  but  decided  a  good 
bed  at  the  ranch  would  be  better,  so  came  back  down, 
and  the  next  day  everybody  went  over 
to  the  clear,  rushing  Canyon  Creek 
about  three  miles,  by  road,  from  the 
ranch.  Only  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
“as  the  crow  flies,”  but  mountain  dwell¬ 
ers  cannot  travel  that  way. 

Fishing,  too.  Owing  to  the  continued 
clear  weather,  the  streams  have  been 
clear  all  season,  and  lower  than  ever 
known.  Fishing  season  opens,  at  this 
altitude — around  7,000  ft. — on  May  25 
each  year.  All  males  over  16  are  re¬ 
quired  to  take  out  a  license,  costing  $2 ; 
women  and  all  boys  under  16,  free.  At 
present  some  fly  fishing  is  done,  but 
most  all  the  fishing  has  been  done  with 
angleworms  for  bait.  The  trout  is  a 
wary,  suspicious  fish,  so  a  “leader”  of 
catgut,  two  or  three  feet,  is  used,  on  end  of  line,  as 
it  is  practically  invisible  in  the  water.  No  very 
large  ones  have  been  caught,  one  and  three-quarters 
pounds  on  down,  but  the  smaller  ones  are  the  better 
flavored.  The  individual  catches  generally  run 
around  12  or  15  at  a  time. 

Personally  I  am  no  fisherman,  four  to  21  being 
my  gait,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  beyond  description,  to 
get  out  among  the  beautiful  trees  of  spruce,  quak¬ 
ing  aspen  and  many  others,  listen  to  the  birds,  clear 
call  and  see  the  wild  flowers.  The  purple  monk’s- 
hood,  wild  aster,  columbine,  ferns  and  some  yellow 
flowers  that  look  like  enlarged  snapdragons,  all  are 
at  their  best  along  the  pure  water  of  the  creek. 

All  fruits  are  plentiful  this  year.  There  are 
choke  cherries,  service  berries,  gooseberries,  Oregon 
grapes  and  raspberries,  wild,  and  we  have  canned, 
preserved,  jellied  and  jammed  till  every  container  is 
filled.  We  have  a  big  patch  of  tame  red  raspberries 
and  a  bed  of  everbearing  strawberries,  so  our  “cup 
overfloweth”  indeed.  A  bountiful  crop  of  apples  and 
Winter  vegetables  is  still  to  be  gathered  and  stored. 

Garfield  Co.,  Col.  mrs.  peael  underwood. 


More  About  Saving  Seed  Corn 

IN  SELECTING  ears  for  seed  I  have  always  left 
out  all  hanging  on  an  arm  away  from  the  stalk 
and  selected  only  those  clinging  close  and  upright. 
Then,  too,  the  location  of  the  ear  on  the  stalk  bears 
an  important  relation  to  time  of  maturity.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  to  be  considered  by  those  growing  sweet 
corn  for  the  market.  As  an  illustration  my  little 
crop  was  entirely  sold  for  40  cents  douTi  to  2o  cenfsT 
per  dozen  while  one  week  later  the  market  was 
glutted  at  10  to  12  cents.  The  higher  price  was 
made  possible  simply  through  growing  an  early  va¬ 
riety  from  selected  seed.  (I  have  no  seed  to  sell.) 
An  ear  18  inches  to  two  feet  from  the  ground  will 
mature  for  table  use  several  days  earlier  than  one 
four  feet  up  on  the  stalk.  We  get  extreme  earliness 
on  stalks  three  feet  tall  witl}  ears  setting  six  to 
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Real  news  for  your  ^11,000  feet/ 


"U.  S  ” 

Blue  Ribbon  Boots 

Red  of  black  uppers  Gray 
soles.  Three  lengths — knee, 
medium,  hip.  Any  judge  of 
footwear  can  recognize  the 
super-quality  the  instant  he 
sees  and  handles  these  boots. 
You’ll  notice  the  liveness  of 
the  uppers,  the  tough,  over¬ 
size  soles.  And  every  point 
where  wear  is  greatest  is 
heavily  reinforced  by  from  4 
to  11  layers  of  Blue  Ribbon 
fabric  and  rubber. 


Will  your  boots  stand  this? 

Think  of  the  punishment  your  boots  must  take 
—scuffing  over  concrete  feeding  floors,  scraping 
through  ice  and  mud! 

In  the  Blue  Ribbon  testing  laboratories  a 
machine  presses  rubber  against  swiftly  revolving 
emery — very  much  like  holding  a  boot  against  a 
grinding  wheel.  The  rubber  in  some  footwear 
chafes  away  at  the  rate  of  %"  per  hour.  The 
standard  for  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Rubber  is  %" 
per  hour.  No  wonder  they  outwear  others! 


The  300-farmer  test 

All  told,  Blue  Ribbon  footwear  must  pass  12 
laboratory  tests.  On  top  of  that  300  farm  workers 
help  us  check  up  Blue  Ribbon  wear  in  the  hard 
grind  of  actual  service.  They  wear  cross-mated 
boots — a  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boot  on  one  foot 
and  a  competing  boot  on  the  other.  The  boots  are 
worn  until  they  are  completely  worn  out.  By 
watching  these  results  we  make  certain  that  Blue 
Ribbon  Boots  outwear  others!  There  is  no  guess¬ 
work.  It’s  a  proven  fact  1 


Make  this  test 
yourself 

Twist  a  ‘‘U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
boot.  Then  let  go  and  watch 
it  snap  back!  It’s  as  live  and 
elastic  as  a  rubber  band. 
You  can  stretch  a  strip  cut 
from  the  upper  more  than 
five  times  its  own  length  1 
Where  constant  bending 
cracks  inferior  footwear  this 
rubber  stands  up! 


STANDARD  accident  insurance  policies  set  the 
value  of  a  pair  of  feet  at  from  $7500  to  $15,000 — 
an  average  of  $11,250.  Take  care  of  your  feet!  Healthy, 
comfortable  feet  are  as  necessary  to  farm  profits  as 
tools  and  fertilizer  and  sunshine. 

Bedding  down  cattle,  building  fences  or  working  in 
the  woodlot  are  hard  enough  jobs  even  when  your  feet 
are  warm  and  dry.  To  keep  out  wet  and  cold  we  are 
now  making  you  better  boots  and  overshoes  than  you 
ever  had  before. 

You’ll  know  it  the  minute  you  get  a  pair  of  today’s 
“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots  on  your  feet. 

We  say,  “You  are  sure  to  get  more  wear,” ^because 
we  know  the  standards  to  which  this  new  footwear  is 
made.  We  know  how  the  rubber  is  selected  and  com¬ 
pounded.  We  know  the  12  tests  that  Blue  Ribbon 
Boots  pass  before  being  offered  to  you.  We  make  Blue 
Ribbon  merchandise  to  outwear  other  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  under  similar  conditions  of  service. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


”U.  S.”  Rubbers 

Whatever  type  you  prefer— you’ll  find  it  in 
“U.  S.”  Rubbers— a  style  for  every  shoe. 


"U.  S.”  Gaytees 


FREE  BOOK!  The  Care  of  Farmers’  Feet 

Every  farmer  who  wants  comfortable,  healthy  feet  should  get  this  free  book. 
Written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Lelyveld,  Podiatrist,  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Association  for  Foot  Health,  it  discusses  such  problems  as  bunions,  corns,  ingrown 
nails,  chilblains,  callouses,  fallen  arches,  how  to  care  for  itching  feet,  and  many 
precautions  that  lead  to  health  and  comfort  for  those  $11,000  feet  of  yours. 

It  also  tells  how  to  greatly  increase  the  life  of  your  rubber  footwear  by  following 
a  few  simple  rules.  Write  for  “The  Care  of  Farmers’  Feet.”  Address  your  request 
to  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Dept.  710.  1790  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  newest  popular  vogue  in  women’s  dress 
overshoes.  Has  adjustable  strap  fasteners  that 
always  work — never  get  out  of  order.  Beauti¬ 
fully  designed.  New  styles,  new  patterns,  new 
fabrics.  Smart  as  a  Paris  slipper.  See  them! 

AIsq  p  complete  line  of  overshoes  with 
Kwik-glide  fasteners. 

Of  course,  for  women’s  use  around  the  farm, 
nothing  will  ever  beat  the  trim  “U.  S.”  cloth 
top,  buckle  galosh.  Look  for  the  “U.  S.’' 
trade-mark. 


BLUE  RIBBON 

heavy  footwear 


"U.  S.”  Portland 

You’ll  be  glad  to  wear  this  sturdy,  good- 
looking  arctic  anywhere.  It  has  a  long  wear¬ 
ing  gray  or  red  sole  and  the  finest  quality 
cashmerette  upper.  Fleece  lining  for  extra 
warmth.  4-  and  5-buckle  heights. 


*TJ.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

, — -  - — -  (all-rubber  arctic) 

1  Red  upper.  Gray  sole.  Four  or  five  buckles. 
The  most  useful  shoe  on  the  farm.  Slips 
right  over  your  leather  shoes.  Kicks  off  in 
a  jiffy.  Washes  clean  like  a  boot.  Made  of  the 
“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  rubber,  it  is  built  to 
give  you  the  longest  wear  you  ever  got  from 
an  overshoe. 
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pieht  inches  from  the  ground  but  here 
nne  must  sacrifice  size.  In  fact  the  high¬ 
er  on  the  stalk  the  ear  the  larger  will  be 
r,  size.  At  least  this  is  the  general 
tendency.  To  establish  a  variety  setting 
•fS  ears  at  uniform  distance  from  the 
e round  and  then  breeding  for  earliness  is 
the  lesson  facing  the  grower. 

Seed  brought  to  Maine  from  Northern 
Kew  York,  and  especially  that  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  calls  for  at  least  two  weeks  more 
time  to  mature  than  seed  from  25  miles 
north.  Seedsmen  buy  their  supply  with 
seemingly  no  thought  of  this.  Canning 
factories  in  this  State  formerly  supplied 
all  seed  used  and  got  their  supply  from 
Southern  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut, 
the  object  being  to  hold  maturity  as  close 
to  the  frost  line  as  possible  and  so  shorten 
the  canning  period.  It  may  aid  growers 
to  observe  this  when  seeking  seed  another 
Spring  for  all  these  points  boar  directly 
or  the  pocket  book  of  the  porducer. 

Maine.  g.  m.  twitchell. 

Planting  Shrubs  and 
Evergreens 

Evergreen  and  shrub  planting  of  the 
home  grounds  is  becoming  more  general 
and  there  is  a  reason.  The  value  of  the 
home  is  enhanced  and  the  attractiveness 
cannot  be  estimated.  Hedge  rows  of 
Norway  spruce,  Black  Hills  spruce  and 
other  hardy  conifers  are  considered  a 
necessity  on  many  farms  in  the  Northwest 
for  protection  of  orchards,  buildings  and 
stock.  Some  eastern  orchards  have 
learned  that  a  row  of  evergreens  on  the 
West  side  of  the  orchard  allowed  to  grow 
high,  are  a  paying  investment.  Evi¬ 
dently  many  home  planters  are  slow  to 
realize  that  evergreens  are  a  little  sen¬ 
sitive  to  transplanting;  directions  as  to 
handling  and  setting  are  in  some  degree 
ignored,  and  consequently  more  or  less 
die.  In  looking  over  a  planting  of  last 
Spring,  of  rather  high-priced  specimens, 
it  was  found  that  holes  had  been  dug  the 
shape  of  a  derby  hat,  evidently  the  soil 
not  well  firmed,  and  the  majority  were 
either  dead  or  showed  little  life ;  con¬ 
sequent  disappointment  and  a  resolve 
never  to  plant  any  more  evergreens. 

My  method  of  handling  and  planting  is 
first  to  dig  the  hole,  being  careful  to  dig 
it  as  large  again  as  it  is  supposed  the 
roots  will  occupy  ;  pour  in  a  pail  of  water 
and  let  it  soak  in,  and  if  the  specimen  is 
to  be  moved  from  one  point  of  the  ground 
■to  another,  dig  it  carefully,  leaving  all 
the  soil  possible  adhering  to  the  roots. 

Convey  it  to  its  new  home  in  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  or  if  too  large,  with  a  horse  and 
stoneboat.  Set  the  tree  in  the  hole  so 
that  the  lower  barnches  are  just  above 
the  level  of  the  ground,  saturate  the  roots 
or  ball  and  fill  in  the  space  about  half, 
then  firm  the  soil  with  a  heavy  tamper, 
po*r  in  some  more  water,  and  finish 
filling,  leaving  the  soil  loose  on  top.  If 
planting  is  done  in  the  Fall  it  is  well  to 
put  a  mulch  of  coarse  manure  or  rotten 
straw  on  top  of  the  soil.  If  planting  is 
done  in  the  Spring  frequent  hoeing  will 
be  beneficial. 

In  the  setting  of  shrubs,  while  they 
necessarily  should  be  put  in  moist  and 
the  soil  firmed  thoroughly,  so  much  water 
is  not  needed.  If  evergreens  have  been 
shipped  in  from  a  distance,  the  roots  wall 
be  found  (or  should  be)  encased  in  soil 
and  covered  with  burlap.  Do  not  take 
off  the  burlap;  set  the  ball  in  the  hole 
prepared  for  it.  If  the  hole  is  too  deep 
shovel  in  loose  soil  so  as  to  bring  the 
bottom  the  right  height — if  too  shallow 
deepen  it.  Cut  the  twine  around  the 
neck  of  the  ball,  and  spread  the  burlap, 
but  leave  it  in  the  hole.  Soak  the  ball 
and  burlap  with  water  and  proceed  as 
directed  above. 

In  digging  a  considerable  order  for  ship¬ 
ment,  burlap  squares  and  twine  are  taken 
directly  to  the  field,  the  plants  are  dug 
with  a  considerable  ball  of  soil,  and  im¬ 
mediately  encased  in  the  burlap,  con¬ 
veyed  at  once  to  the  packing  shed,  the 
balls  thoroughly  soaked,  packed  in  strong 
ventilated  cases  or  hauled  to  the  railroad. 
If  to  be  shipped  out  in  car  lot,  the  plants 
are  set  on  their  own  bottoms  on  the  car 
floor,  and  braced  so  that  they  cannot  tip 
over.  Shrubs,  not  being  so  sensitive,  are 
dug,  tied  in  fives  or  tens  with  the  soil 
shaken  off,  labelled  and  taken  to  the  stor¬ 
age  and  shipped  out  as  needed. 

When  planting  a  hedge  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  better  way  to  open  a  trench  in 
place  of  digging  individual  holes.  For 
an  early  effect  I  like  the  double  or  two- 
row  planting,  especially  when  privet  is 
used.  If  a  single  row  planting  is  made, 
18  to  24-in.  grade  is  a  desirable  size.  The 
plants  should  be  set  12  in.  apart.  If  the 
double  row,  the  plants  18  in.  apart  and 
the  rows  18  in.  apart  will  be  found  right. 

Berberis  Thunbergii,  Spirsea  Van  Houtei 
and  Multiflora  rose  make  an  effective 
hedge ;  these  are  extremely  hardy.  The 
privets  are  generally  hardy  in  the  East 
but  not  in  the  Northwestern  States. 

New  York.  E.  n.  btjrson. 


Farm  and  Garden.  —  State  officials 
nurserymen,  florists  and  truckers  from 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Virginia  met  at  Washing¬ 
ton  Sept.  24  to  co-operate  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Japanese  beetle,  which  has  been 
spreading  in  this  country  since  1916.  Dr. 
C.  L.  Marlatt,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  heard  recommendations  for  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  quarantine  and  protests 


against  such  action.  The  present  quar¬ 
antine  covering  a  number  of  States  may 
be  extended  to  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  Virginia,  or  a  new  policy 
inaugurated  of  isolating  infected  spots. 
Representatives  of  nursery  associations 
protested  against  further  restrictions  that 
wrould  injure  their  business.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  a  $300,000,000  invest¬ 
ment  with  an  annual*  output  of  $60,000,- 
000  is  involved. 

William  S.  Ilibbs,  60,  of  Abington,  Pa., 
was  gored  to  death  Sept.  21  by  “Old 
Dutch,”  a  prize  bull  which  he  had  han¬ 
dled  during  the  last  year.  “Old  Dutch,” 
owned  by  W.  G.  Davidson,  a  wool  mer¬ 
chant  of  Philadelphia,  was  known  to  be 
short-tempered.  Ilibbs,  accompanied  by 
Gleason  A.  Burdeek,  manager  of  the 
farm,  went  to  the  pen  occupied  by  “Old 
Dutch,”  and  Hibbs  entered  to  clean  the 
bull.  The  animal  attacked  him  with  fatal 
results. 

The  30,280  commercial  colonies  of  bees 
in  New  Jersey  have  earned  a  net  income 
of  $3.74  per  colony,  or  a  total  of  $113,- 
250,  which  represents  a  net  return  of  22.7 
per  cent  on  the  investment,  according  to 
a  bee-keeping  cost  survey  made  by  Elmer 
G.  Carr,  Deputy  to  the  State  Entomo¬ 
logist  in  Bee  Inspection.  In  his  report 
to  William  B.  Duryee,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Carr  revealed  that  the  average  invest¬ 
ment  for  the  State  as  a  whole  was  $16.52 
per  colony,  of  which  9.33  was  invested  in 
bees  and  the  rest  in  equipment.  The  aver¬ 
age  per  cent  profit  on  sales,  based  on  the 
selling  price,  he  said,  was  42.7  Of  the 
average  receipts  of  $8.75  per  colony,  the 
sales  of  extracted  honey  made  up  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $5.78,  Mr.  Carr’s  report  showed. 
He  listed  current  expenses  at  $5.01  per 
average  colony.  The  average  net  profit 
per  colony  in  Southern  New  Jersey  he 
listed  at  $4.03  and  $3.59  in  Northern 
New  Jersey. 

More  than  three  years  ago  Amie  Felix 
Tschiffely,  professor  of  geography  in 
Buenos  Ayres  University  started  to  ride 
his  19-year-old  horse  Mancha  from  the 
Argentine  capital  to  New  York.  He  re¬ 
cently  arrived  here  by  train.  After  travel¬ 
ing  about  10,000  miles  in  a  saddle,  con¬ 
quering  snow-capped  mountains  and 
plunging  through  tropical  jungles,  Prof. 
Tschiffley  decided  when  he  reached  Wash¬ 
ington  that  the  rest  of  the  trip  to  New 
York  was  too  hazardous.  .American  high¬ 
ways,  crowded  with  predatory  automo¬ 
biles  offered  no  chance  to  a  lone  horse¬ 
man,  he  discovered.  Prof.  Tschiffely’s 
eventful  and  record-breaking  journey  took 
him  through  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Peru, 
Ecuador,  Colombia,  Central  America, 
Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  States. 
He  reached  Washington  exactly  three  and 
a  half  years  after  he  rode  out  of  Buenos 
Ayres. 
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INVESTIGATE ! 


A  size  for  every  purpose 
for  either  32  or  1 15  volts 
with  or  without  batteriesi 


Prepare  yourself  for  your  in¬ 
vestigation  of  light  plants!  Use 
the  convenient  coupon  to  se¬ 
cure  interesting  booklets  on 
what  you  should  look  for  in  a 
plant  deserving  of  your  home. 


BE  SURE  that  your  dollars  purchase  the  latest  in  a  Home  Light  Plant!  Investigate! 

Weigh  carefully  comparative  values  and  don't  buy  before  you've  seen  a  demon* 
stration  of  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Plant. 

Watch  the  smooth,  purring  action  which  tells  you 
of  the  perfect  balance  of  rotating  parts — saving  wear 
on  bearings.  See  the  clean,  clear  exhaust  that  proves 
the  engine  is  extracting  maximum  power  from  its 
kerosene  fuel.  Your  dealer  will  open  the  hood  and 
show  you  how  this  compact,  self-contained  unit  is 
instantly  accessible  notwithstanding  the  complete 
enclosure  of  everything  but  the  useful  pulley  for  belt 
power.  He  will  tell  you  of  the  “Ricardo”  head  en¬ 
gine — how  it  follows  latest  automotive  engine  prac¬ 
tice.  He  will  demonstrate  the  simple,  single-knob 
control — innumerable  exclusive  features  which  en¬ 
able  your  dollars  to  purchase  steady,  flickerless  light 
at  less  cost,  and  features  that  add  years  of  service  to 

the  life  of  this  plant. 


Ifyou  have  electricity, 
as  little  as  $70  will 
bring  Running  Water 
to  your  home. 

There  is  an  F  -  M 
Water  System  to  meet 
any  water  service  con¬ 
dition  regardless  of 
source  of  water  or 
power  available. 

Use  the  coupon. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Chicago 

28  branches  at  your  service  throughout  the  United  States 

FAIRBANKS- MORSE 

Home  •  Light  •  Plants 


FairbanksSiorse  Products 


‘ Every  Line  a  Leader ** 


V. 


ft  FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Dept.  A-341,  900  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  1 

|  Please  send  literature  on  □Home  Light  Plants  □Home  Water  Systems 

I  Name _  5 

I  Address _ _ _  n  P  D  _ 

■  Town - County _ State.. 


rty. - State _ 


RUSSIAN  SPRINGFIELD  SPORTING  RIFLE 

910.4S  - 


Bahot  using  the  U.  S.  Army  caliber 
_  SO.Jftod.  1W6  cartridges..  Weight,  $ 

pounds.  Length, 42^  inches;  barrel, 22  inches.  Turned 
down  bolt  handle. Special  price, $10.45. Ball  cartridge's 
hard  nose,  $3.50  per  100.  Web  cart.  Belt,  40  cents. 
380-page  illustrated  catalog, with  history  of  American 
arms  and  other  Army  and  Navy  equipment  for  60c. 
Special  circular  for  2c  stamp.  Established  186 5. 
Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  SOI  B’way,  N.  Y,  City 


NEW  CATALOG  OF 
ARMY  GOODS  BARGAINS 

Shirts,  Pants,  Bootaj 
Shoes,  Blankets;  Tents, 
Guns,Harness,TooIs,Etc. 
Government’s  sacrificesavea 
you  money,  Writefor  copy, 

T-NAVY  SUPPLY 


I  ajpvwsa**1  _  es»eu»ico  B«e  A 

DepU  130  Richmond*  Va? 


Metal  Roofing 


When  your  crop  is  at  stake,  protect  them 
with  Metal  Roofing.  Fire  and  Lightning 
Proof.  We  furnish  all  Styles  and  Weights. 
Ask  about  our  Roof  Paint,  it  will  pay  to 
use  it.  Samples  and  Prices  Free. 

Consumers’  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 
Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.*Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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This  is  the  last  week  you  can 

save  $15  on  a  new 

CHEERY  GLOW  HEATER 

.♦ — — - - - +- 

This  offer,  made  you  by  Sterling  and 
your  Sterling  Dealer,  definitely  closes 

Saturday,  October  13th 

.+ - — - - - - - - - 

cRe member  These  Facts : 


Right  now  you  can  buy  the  Cheery 
Glow  for  £99.00.  Your  dealer  (for  this 
week  only)  will  allow  you  £15.00  on 
your  old  heater.  It  is  a  real  bargain — 
the  best  heater  you  can  buy,  at  only 
about  half  what  it’s  really  worth, — for 
£84.00  is  real  saving. 

Don’t  pass  up  this  chance  to  solve 
your  heating  problem  with  a  heater  that 
adds  beauty  to  the  room,  comfort  to  the 
borne,  health  to  the  family  by  its  circula¬ 
tion  of  air,  and  economy  to  your  pocket- 
book  by  this  truly  unusual  offer. 


1.  This  heater  has  greater  heating  capac¬ 
ity  than  many  heaters  half  again  as 
large.  Heats  four  or  five  rooms  com¬ 
fortably  in  coldest  weather. 

2.  It  has  real  beauty,  adding  a  cheery 
but  dignified  tone  to  the  room. 

3.  At  £99.00  (you  can  right  now  buy 
it  with  £15.00  more  off  for  your  old 
heater)  it  sells  for  less  than  any  other 
heater  of  equal  capacity. 

4.  It  is  typical  Sterling  construction 
throughout,  and  carries  back  of  it  the 
well-founded  reputation  of  three  gen¬ 
erations  of  range  and  furnace  making. 

5.  All  cast  iron  construction.  There’s 
nothing  "tinny”  about  the  Cheery 
Glow.  Combustion  chamber  is  gas¬ 
proof  and  dustproof.  Dampers  and 
checks  are  finely  machined  so  they  can 
be  perfectly  controlled.  Heavy,  re¬ 
versible  grates  burn  any  fuel. 

6.  Humidifier,  easy  to  get  at,  keeps  the 
air  "live.” 

7.  It  brings  warmth,  cheer,  economy  into 
your  home. 


and  finally: 


You  can  buy  this  heater,  this  week 
only,  at  a  saving  never  before  of¬ 
fered — and  probably  never  to  be 
offered  again.  Don’t  miss  this 
chance.  At  least,  go  to  your  deal¬ 
er’s  and  look  it  over  today , 


Sterling 

of  Rochester,  <3\.  Y. 


The  famous 
Model  R  "Has 
No  Equal,” 
Coal  or  Wood 
Range.  Known 
for  three  gen¬ 
erations  as  the 
range  that 
bakes  a  barrel 
of  dour  with  a 
hod  of  coal. 


The  Scientific 
Sterling,  the 
only  successful 
single  -  oven, 
combination 
coal  and  gas 
range.  Burns 
coal,  wood, 
coke  or  gas — 
either  city  gas 
or  Pyrofax. 


Sterling  Fur¬ 
naces  are  built 
for  a  lifetime. 
They  save 
their  cost  in 
fuel  -  savings. 
Ask  your 
dealer  about  a 
"guaranteed” 
furnace  job. 


GENUINE  REPAIRS:  To  insure  Sterling  satisfaction,  be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine  Sterling  factory  parts  if  you  ever  need  repairs. 

Imitations  never  fit  properly  and  cannot  give  satisfaction. 

STERLING  RANGE  &  FURNACE  CORPORATION:  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Please  send  me  free  booklet  on: 

Coal  range  D,  Combination  range  to  use  Pyrofax  gas  I — !,  Gas  range 
to  use  Pyrofax  □,  Furnace  Cj,  Nearest  dealer  CD. 


Name.. 


Address.. 


LANDSCAPE  WITH 

Foved  Peoi^5 

Hardy,  beautifully  varied  color 
range.  Approved  Peonies 
are  the  best  varieties  —  the  ones  we  rec¬ 
ommend  to  our  friends.  Approved  Peony 
roots  are  most  reliable  —  mature  stock 
thoroughly  tested  out  in  our  own  plantings. 

Write  for  free  booklet  on  Peonies 

INDIAN  SPRING  FARMS,  Inc. 

Box  R  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


evergreens,  fruit  trees,  shrubs, 
this  Fall — enjoy  them  next  year. 

from  grower,  get  GUARAN- 
heaithv,  true-to-name  stock,  and 
save  money.  Catalog  now  ready.  Write 
for  your  copy  today. 

Free  delivery  to  your  door — see  catalog. 
Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

1 7  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


Send  FREE  <«fa/o 


Wire  Mesh  Fruit  Tree  Guards 

Superior  Brand  Galvanized  Wire  Guards  will 
protect  your  fruit  trees  against  damage  from 
rabbits,  mice  and  other  rodents.  Complete 
protection  costs  but  a  few  cents  a  tree. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements  and  we  will 
ship  direct  from  factory.  Folder  It  on  request. 
G.  F.  WRIGHT  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Flower  and  Berry  Plants 

for  September  and  October  Planting 

235  varieties  of  Hollyhocks,  Columbines,  Delphiniums, 
Oriental  Poppies,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Irises,  Anemones  and 
other  Perennial  Flower  Plants  that  live  outdoors  during 
winter  and  will  bloom  next  summer  and  every  summer 
for  many  years.  Also  Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Asparagus, 
Grape  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


Once  Used 

Good,  clean  peach  or  tomato 
carriers,  complete  with  six  4-qt. 
tills,  divider  and  lid.  Bushel 
stave  baskets,  hampers,  onion 
crates,  egg  cases,  barrels.  All 
kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
packages..- 

,  LET  US  QUOTE  YOU. 
THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  R.  136  B  rood  we  y  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


■  Q  This  small  notice  of  the  most  wonderfu. 
L.L/0  I  Iris  bargain  in  the  world  is  not  lost  if 

you  see  it.  Think  of  it  :  20  different  varieties  of 

gorgeous  flowered  Irises,  labeled  and  postpaid  for  only 
SI.  Six  orders  for  only  $6.  Very  Special  :  1  Am- 
bassadeur;  1  Mother  of  Pearl  and  1  Gov.  Hughes  for 
only  SI.  Six  orders  for  only  S5.  Mixed  Irises  only 
S3. 60  per  100,  postpaid.  Tell  your  neighbors.  Irises 
beautify  the  Garden  when  it  is  bare  of  other  color 
Irises  will  grow  in  all  soils  anywhere.  Orders  filled  now’ 
Circular  free.  A.  B  .  KATKAMIER,  MACEDON,  N.  Y' 


DIDU'IM  Till  IDC  Large  imported  Dutch  bulbs 
IT fin WllY  HJLIr 3  Verv  best  named  varieties. 
46c  per  dozen.  P.  D.  WHITE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

The  peach  season  came  on  with  a  rush 
this  year.  On  August  26  Ilileys  were  not 
yet  ripe.  Now  on  September  12  the  El- 
bertas  were  starting.  “Cat-faced”  peaches 
have  been  our  major  loss  this  year.  These 
are  due  to  injuries  l>y  insects  of  several 
sorts.  Cracked  peaches  and  split-pits 
have  also  been  a  nuisance  this  season. 
Brown  rot  has  been  pretty  well  checked 
by  protective  dusting. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  it  looked  as 
though  the  German  millet  cover-crop  in 
the  brambles  was  insignificant.  Now  the 
effect  is  startling  in  that  the  blackcaps 
are  lost  in  a  deep  green  sea.  These  black 
raspberries  are  now  in  prime  condition 
for  tip  layei-ing :  their  growth  continued 
very  late  this  year,  resulting  in  unusually 
long  canes  in  a  new  field  just  planted  this 
last  May. 

The  cool  weather  of  the  week  of  Au¬ 
gust  26  caused  local  light  frosts  in  part 
of  the  western  end  of  the  State.  The 
thermometer  reached  down  in  the  40’s 
over  considerable  territory. 

Just  as  happened  several  years  ago  in 
a  dry  Fall  and  late  Summer,  the  cover- 
crop  in  much  of  our  orchard  is  showing 
how  far  the  tree  roots  extend  underneath 
the  surface.  The  tree  roots  seem  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  rise  of  water  from  below  to  the 
cover-crop  which  wilts  and  frequently 
dies  where  the  moisture  supply  is  robbed 
too  heavily  by  the  tree.  In  the  center 
of  the  squares  between  the  trees  or  in 
spots  where  the  trees  are  out,  the  cover- 
crop  usually  prospers. 

From  London  comes  the  report  that  all 
apples  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
after  November  13,  1928,  shall  be  marked 
“indelibly  and  in  a  conspicuous  manner 
as  follows :  On  importation,  on  exposure 
for  sale  wholesale  and  on  sale  by  means 
of  printing,  stencilling,  stamping  or 
branding  on  each  outer  container,  or  on 
a  label  securely  attached  thereto,  in  let¬ 
ters  not  less  than  a  half  inch  in  height.” 
This  requirement  will  be  complied  with 
in  the  case  of  American  apples  if  the 
packages  are  marked  “Produce  of  the 
IT.  S.  A.”  or  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  packer  and  shipper  together  with 
the  abbreviation  “U.  S.  A.”  It  is  said 
that  the  phrase  “American  Produce”  or 
the  word  “America”  will  not  be  accepta¬ 
ble  to  the  British  authorities. 

The  September  1  crop  report  issued  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Federal-State  Crop  Re¬ 
porting  Service  gave  these  figures  showing 
condition  of  crops  in  per  cent  of  normal : 


Sept.  1 

Aug.  1 

Sept.  1  10-yr. 

1928 

1928 

1927  Av. 

Apples  .. 

. .  47 

47 

36  53.6 

Peaches 

.  .  63 

62 

32 

Pears  .  . 

..  66 

60 

48  60.0 

Grapes  . 

..  81 

82 

60  75.0 

The  report  also  made  the  following  no¬ 
tations  :  “Apples  are  still  falling  and  the 
quality  of  the  crop  as  a  whole  is  inferior. 
The  peach  crop  is  considered  good  but 
moth,  rot  and  hail  have  done  extensive 
damage  in  some  orchards.  Pears  show  a 
little  improvement  over  the  August  1 
forecast  but  the  grape  estimate  is  slight¬ 
ly  less  than  prospects  a  month  ago.  Final 
figures  place  cherry  production  at  50  per 
cent  of  a  full  crop.” 

A  careful  inspection  of  our  own  or¬ 
chards  shows  that  we  have  a  mixture  of 
joy  and  grief  ahead  of  us.  The  Yorks 
and  Baldwins  are  attaining  wonderful 
size  and  color  but  Baldwin  spot  is  show¬ 
ing  up  considerably.  Spring  frosts  have 
russeted  Baldwin  and  Grimes  as  well  as 
some  Stayman.  The  latter  variety 
bloomed  heavier  than  we  had  ever  seen 
and  we  wonder  how  many  fruit-buds  will 
be  formed  for  next  year  in  consequence. 
Kings  are  oversized  and  watercoring. 
McIntosh  are  beginning  to  drop  so  that 
they  must  be  closely  watched. 

The  Federal-State  shipping  point  in¬ 
spection  service  in  Pennsylvania  which 
resulted  last  year  in  the  certification  of 
more  than  1,050  carloads  of  apples,  cab¬ 
bage,  grapes,  peaches  and  potatoes  at 
points  of  shipment  is  described  in  pub¬ 
lished  form  for  the  first  time  in  a  new 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  Ap¬ 
proximately  20  per  cent  of  the  apple  and 
75  per  cent  of  the  peach  shipments  from 
points  in  this  State  were  inspected  dur¬ 
ing  the  1927  crop  year,  this  publication 
states.  Copies  of  this  bulletin  are  free 
on  application  to  the  State  Bureau  of 
Markets. 

Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  grape  crop  will  be  marketed 
-this  year  under  Federal-State  shipping 
point  inspection,  according  to  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  volun¬ 
tary  adoption  of  the  U.  S.  grades  and  the 
New  York  standards  of  marking  by.  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  largest  grape  marketing  asso¬ 
ciation  means  that  practically  all  of  the 
eastern  grapes  which  will  appear  on 
Pennsylvania  markets  this  Fall  will  be 
uniformly  packed  and  graded,  and  will 
be  sold  on  the  basis  of  quality  only'.  The 
grape  growers  of  Erie  County  of  this 
State  have  indicated  their  intention  of 
securing  the  passage  of  a  law  similar  to 
the  New  York  law  to  make  compulsory 
the  grading  of  grapes  in  Pennsylvania. 

E.  H.  SUDDS. 


A  Chicago  scientist  has  perfected  a  de¬ 
vice  that  will  measure  one  twenty-five-bil¬ 
lionth  of  an  inch.  It  should  be  a  dandy 
thing  with  which  to  keep  track  of  the 
annual  progress  of  farm  relief. — Louis¬ 
ville  Times. 


in  his  "spare  time” 


He  does  it  just 


S.  ATKINS 
Maryland 


R.  S.  Atkins  of 
Maryland  has  av¬ 
eraged  over  $52.00 
Weekly  CASH  PAY 
from  his  sales  of  Stark 
Fruit  Trees,  Flower¬ 
ing  Shrubs,  Shade 
Trees, Hedges,  Vines 
and  Rose  Bushes 
during  all  of  the 
past  year.  Yet  his 
territory  is  simply  ordinary  farming 
country  —  not  extra  fine  fruit  land. 

Healthful  Outdoor  Work 
Cash  Pay  Weekly 

Write  us  TO  D  AY !  Let  us  show  you  the  great 
Sales  Opportunities  that  our  Great  Advertising 
Campaign  —  reaching  18,000,000  farms  and 

*  homes — places  within  your  grasp.  Get  our  prop- 
»  osition  QUICK  — you  are  PAID  WEEKLY. 

The  workis  healthful,  pleasant  and  PROFIT- 
,  ABLE.  Don’tletyour  neighbor  beat  you  to 

*  this  MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITY. 

oApply  At  Once 


Address  Box  S.  W.  308 


Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries 


YOUR  Opportunity 
COUPON!  Use  It  TODAY 


STARK  NURSERIES,  Box  S.W.  308 

Louisiana,  Mo.  R.  N.-Y.  10-6-28 

Send  me  FACTS  about  how  I  can  MAKE 
EXTRA  MONEY  WEEKLY  taking  orders 
for  Stark  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

Name _ _ 

P.0 . 

St.  or  R.  F.D . State . 


Grow 
Better 
Fruit 


This  lead  seal  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Fruit  Growers’  Association  cer¬ 
tifies  that  the  Kelly  trees  you  buy 
are  true-to-name.  It  remains  on 
the  tree  until  it  fruits.  You  take 
no  chances. 

Write  for  latest  Catalog  and  price 
list.  We  have  no  agents— you  deal 
direct. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
158  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 

KELLYS’ 

sGLfdbMiiids 

True  to  Na^me  Fruit  Trees 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

ready  now  for  fall  planting.  Cutlibert,  Golden  Queen, 
Herbert,  Idaho,  June,  King,  Latham,  Marlboro  and  St. 
Regis.  Certified  and  well-graded  stock.  Fruit  trees 
and  all  kinds  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  plants. 

GEO.  If .  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 


"NORTHERN  GROWN  PERENNIALS” 

Try  our  Northern  Grown  Perennials,  they  are  always 
strong  in  vitality  and  full  of  PEP.  Nearly  SOO  varieties 
to  select  from.  Free  catalogues  on  Stravrflowers  and 
Perennials  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

CHEQUAMEGON  FLOWER  GARDENS,  V.  E.  Brutuker,  Mgr.,  Wsihburn,  Wii. 


7  x  12  ft.,  plain,  <5;  waterproof, 
Oanvas  wOV6rS  g7f  porch  and  roofing  canvas.  Write 
for  samples.  STANLEY  CO.,  369  Broadway,  N.  Y.C. 


■1 _ _  2  year  No.  1—100  Concord— 

iFRDP  Vines  *«.<>«;  100  Niagara—  *9.00;  20 
It  UpL  W  lULU  Caco— <16.005  100  Cal.  Privet, 

to  21  inches— <8.50  delivered.  Bargain  list  free. 

ARNllAUT’8  NURSERY  -  Beltsvlllc,  Md. 


VERMONT  CERTIFIED  IRISH  COBBLERS  and  GREEN 
MOUNTAINS,  no  rot  or  scab.  Buy  now  for  Spring 
planting.  WYLDE  ECHO  FARM,  Barton,  VI. 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as 
DUA  W  L/vJJLr  ornamental.  Well  rooted  plants, 
31.20  dozen,  delivered.  FUR  TANNERY,  Mineral,  Va. 


VIERIGAN  NUT  JOURNAL  $2  Year.  Rochester,  N»  Y* 


Our  RURAL 
HERITAGE 

By  Dr.  James  Mickel  Williams 

THIS  notable  study  of  Rural  Tradi¬ 
tions,  Development,  Psychology, 
Economic  Attitude,  etc.,  is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  every  Farm  Home.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  useful  reading.  Price  $4. 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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A  June  Trip  Through 
Several  States 

Pakt  VI 

prom  Grottoes  we  continued  south,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  visit  Staunton,  the  largest  city 
h  +he  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  birthplace 
,,f  president  Woodrow  Wilson.  Before 
reaching  the  main  highway  upon  which 

‘e  had  been  driving  we  came  to  a  maca¬ 
dam  road  with  signs  directing  us  to 
Waynesboro.  We  call  this  the  lost  road, 
for  we  had  not  seen  it  marked  upon  any 
road  map,  and  have  not  been  able  to  find 
it  on  any  since.  It  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  best  roads  that  we  found  in  the  State, 
taking  ns  to  the  point  of  crossing  the 
jjlue  Ridge  by  a  shorter  route  than 
through  Staunton.  Our  immediate  desti¬ 
nation  was  Charlottesville,  across  the 
glue  Ridge  and  in  the  Piedmont  Plain 
0f  Virginia.  Virginia,  like  Gaul  of  our 
0ld  school  books,  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  Great  Valley  through  which  we 
had  been  driving,  parallel  with  this  but 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  the 
comparatively  high  Piedmont  Plain  ex¬ 
tending  from  north  to  south  through  the 
State,  and,  still  further  east,  the  low 
lands  of  the  tidewater  region.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  that  this  Piedmont 
plain  in  the  Southern  States  drops  sharp¬ 
ly  to  the  tidewater  sections,  giving  south¬ 
ern  rivers  which  cross  the  line  a  fall  that 
is  being  utilized  in  the  production  of  wa¬ 
ter  power,  as  at  Muscle  Shoals  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  a  cheap  source  of  power  that  is 
now  greatly  disturbing  New  England,  and 
will  continue  to  annoy  northern  manu¬ 
facturing  industries. 

The  road  over  the  Blue  Ridge  to  Char¬ 
lottesville  is  called  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  drives  in  Virginia.  It  is  beautiful 
but  less  impressive  than  many  mountain 
crossings  elsewhere  in  the  East.  We 
stopped  on  the  way  to  climb  a  water 
tower  on  the  grounds  of  a  country  club 
and  look  back,  getting  a  still  better  view 
of  the  mountain  pass.  The  road  descends 
the  Blue  Ridge  in  a  corkscrew  curl,  let¬ 
ting  us  down  quickly  over  a  fine  bit  of 
road-making.  Charlottesville  was  entered 
in  a  steady  drizzle  of  rain  that  marred 
our  visit  to  that  university  town,  and 
kept  us  from  even  visiting  Monticello.  the 
home  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Everybody 
knows  that  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  we  are 
not  likely  during  the  present  campaign 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
Democrat.  He  certainly  dominated  this 
particular  spot  in  Virginia,  establishing 
the  great  university  at  Charlottesville  and 
taking  a  hand  in  all  contemporary  activi¬ 
ties,  even  to  starting  the  fashion  of  wear¬ 
ing  long  trousers. 

Of  course  we  visited  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  entered  the 
famous  Rotunda  that  houses  the  univer¬ 
sity  library.  The  striking  feature  of 
this  campus  is  the  quadrangle,  1,000  feet 
long  and  300  feet  Avide,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  the  Rotunda  and,  at  the  other, 
the  University  Chapel.  Lining  this  stretch 
of  lawn  on  either  side  is  a  single  row  of 
one-story  rooms  which  the  students  occu¬ 
py.  It’s  a  fine  idea ;  each  student  has  a 
room  to  himself  and  has  to  go  out  of 
doors  to  enter  any  other.  With  all  the 
land  available  in  this  country,  why  pile 
rooms  up  in  tiers  and  place  some  behind 
others?  The  poet  Edgar  Allan  Poe  oc¬ 
cupied  Room  13  on  the  west  side  of  the 
quadrangle.  It  is  kept  as  a  memorial  to 
him.  Probably  no  other  student  wants 
Room  13,  anyway.  Woodrow  Wilson 
also  had  one  of  these  cells  from  which 
he  could  step  directly  out  upon  the  side¬ 
walk  and  walk  a  thousand  feet  to  chapel, 
if  he  happened  to  be  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line,  and  happened  to  be  going  there. 
A  deserted  college  campus  is  a  lonesome 
place  in  the  Summer  time.  We  were 
cheered  by  the  sight  of  several  chattering 
young  women  taking  their  traveling  bags 
into  these  diminutive  chambers  like  birds 
returning  to  their  nests.  Probably  Sum¬ 
mer  students  gathering  for  a  session. 

On  to  Richmond  next,  though  we  did 
not  quite  reach  Richmond.  We  have  read 
that  northern  visitors  to  Virginia  have 
experienced  difficulty  in  approaching  that 
town  before.  It  was  suppertime  when 
we  reached  the  little  village  of  Mineral, 
and  we  spent  the  night  there  at  the  hotel. 
We  were  told  in  the  morning  that  a  good 
dirt  road  would  take  us  north  to  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  by  a  short  cut.  We  wanted 
to  leave  the  main  highways,  and  get  out 
into  less  prosperous  sections  of  the 
State,  so  we  took  this  road.  We  found, 
as  we  expected,  evidences  of  a  poorer 
living  than  we  had  theretofore  seen. 
Small,  unpainted  houses  and  poverty- 
stricken  fields.  Perhaps  not  different, 
however,  from  those  that  might  be  found 
in  our  own  State.  One  thing  that  sur¬ 
prised  us  on  the  whole  trip  was  the  small 
number  of  colored  people  to  be  seen.  We 
must  have  skirted  the  black  belt,  if  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  one.  As  we  approached  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  region 
of  scrub  woods  and  undergrowth  with, 
here  and  there,  a  monument  by  the  road¬ 
side.  Stopping  to  read  the  inscription  on 
one,  we  saw  that  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  had  marked  that  place  as  the 
site  where  70,000  Confederates  under  Lee 
had  defeated  Grant  with  120,000  Federal 
troops  under  him.  We  then  realized  that 
we  were  in  a  wilderness  of  scrub  growths 
that  was  “The  Wilderness”  through 
which  Grant  had  tried  to  force  his  way 
in  the  face  of  the  Confederate  Army. 
Chancellorsville  lay  but  a  few  miles  be¬ 
yond  us.  It  was  not  difficult  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  advantage  which  Lee  had  here 


in  this  rough  waste  land  which  was  far 
better  known  to  him  than  to  Grant,  and 
which  he  had  had  opportunity  to  fortify 
against  the  approach  of  the  northern 
troops.  Hooker’s  failure  at  Chancellors¬ 
ville  could  also  be  better  understood.  It 
was  a  sorry  time  for  the  North  in  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War,  with  the  greater 
resources  of  McClellan,  Hooker  and 
Grant  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
greater  ability  of  the  southern  command¬ 
er  opposing  them.  Here  were  gained  the 
southern  victories  that  made  the  invasion 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Gettysburg  possible. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  what  the 
course  of  the  conflict  would  have  been  if 
Robert  E.  Lee  had  remained  with  the 
North  at  the  opening  of  the  war  instead 
of  choosing  to  go  with  his  native  State. 

By  mid-afternoon  we  had  passed 
through  Fredericksburg  and  reached  Alex¬ 
andria.  The  home  of  Washington  at  Mt. 
Vernon  claimed  our  attention  next.  It 
looks  like  the  pictures,  but  the  rooms  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  family  seemed  extremely 
small  for  the  imi>ortance  of  the  place  and 
the  size  of  the  estate.  They  are  filled 
with  real  antiques  and  souvenirs  of  Wash¬ 
ington's  time  that  must  be  extremely 
valuable,  though  we  confess  that  a  dress 
worn  by  some  famous  woman  or  fork 
with  which  some  heroic  character  has 
picked  his  teeth  never  registers  a  thrill 
with  us.  We  would  as  soon  see  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  them  as  the  article  itself.  But 
Mt.  Vernon  is  a  most  beautiful  place. 
We  can  well  understand  Washington’s 


longing  to  get  back  to  it.  The  backyard 
stretches  away  in  a  great  lawn  and  grove 
of  noble  trees,  while  the  front  porch  looks 
down  upon  the  wide  Potomac  at  the,  foot 
of  the  high  banks  upon  which  the  build¬ 
ings  are  placed.  We  are  never  sure 
which  is  the  front  and  which  the  back  of 
the  estate,  but  it  doesn’t  matter.  Wash¬ 
ington  had  a  continent  to  choose  from, 
and  he  picked  a  site  upon  the  beautiful 
Potomac  that  probably  could  not  have 
been  surpassed  in  his  time  and  which, 
after  all  these  years,  we  envy  him  now. 

M.  B.  D. 


Black  Raspberries;  New 
York’s  Fruit  Belt 

1.  I  wish  your  advice  regarding  black 
raspberries  to  be  planted  for  local  mar¬ 
ket.  I  have  three  varieties  in  mind, 
Kansas,  Cumberland  and  Winfield,  but  I 
do  not  know  which  would  be  most  profit¬ 
able.  2.  We  have  been  considering  re¬ 
moving  to  New  York  State  and  would 
like  to  settle  in  what  is  sometimes  spok¬ 
en  of  as  the  “fruit  belt.”  Can  you  give 
me  some  information  on  this  also? 

Franklin,  Pa.  E.  E.  H. 

1.  Plum  Farmer  and  Cumberland  are 
considered  two  of  the  most  profitable 
black  raspberries.  Both  of  these  varieties 
are  good  market  sorts  and  have  been 


thoroughly  .tested.  You  will  do  well,  how¬ 
ever,  to  inquire  from  your  neighbors  as 
to  how  these  various  varieties  do  with 
them.  The  small  fruit  business  is  large¬ 
ly  a  question  of  local  adaptation. 

2.  As  for  the  “fruit  belt”  of  New  York 
State,  it  is  the  region  just  south  of  Buf¬ 
falo  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
extending  along  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario  almost  to  Oswego.  This 
section  is  known  primarily  for  its  tree 
fruits,  notably  apples,  peaches,  pears  and 
sour  cherries.  The  Hudson  River  Valley 
and  the  Lake  Champlain  regions  are  also 
worthy  of  consideration  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  picking  a  location.  They  are  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  the  production  of  fancy 
fruit,  and  they  are  close  to  market. 

If  you  are  interested  in  small  fruits, 
you  will  find  large  raspberry  interests 
southeast  of  Buffalo,  around  Dundee  and 
Penn  Yan  in  Central  New  York,  and  in 
the  Southern  Hudson  River  Valley.  The 
red  currant  industry  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  lower  Ulster  County.  Because 
of  mosaic,  the  red  raspberry  industry  in 
the  Hudson  Valley  is  sadly  depleted,  but 
the  Western  New  York  plantations  are 
doing  well.  H.  B.  T. 


-a  Successful  Six 


now  winning  Even 
Greater  Success 


A  Finer  Six  Winning  Greater 

Favor  in  Thousands  of Country  Homes 


Finer  in  every  way  than  the  car  that  first  gained  approval  in 
thousands  of  country  homes,  today’s  Pontiac  Six  is  now  sweep¬ 
ing  on  to  new  and  greater  favor  throughout  the  farm  communi¬ 
ties  of  America. 

Finer  in  performance.  Greater  power,  higher  speed  and 
improved  economy  result  from  a  new  and  larger  carburetor, 
three-port  intake  manifolding  and  many  other  engineering 
advancements. 

Finer  in  dependability.  The  sturdy  Pontiac  Six  engine  and 
chassis  now  built  to  new  and  unsurpassed  standards  of  pre¬ 
cision,  assure  even  more  dependable  year  ’round  service  than 
ever  before. 

Finer  in  style.  Larger  tires  on  smaller,  sturdier  ten-spoke 
wheels  lend  added  smartness  to  Pontiac’s  low,  graceful  Fisher 
body  lines. 

With  unchanged  prices  as  low  as  $745,  today’s  Pontiac  Six 
provides  the  careful  farm  buyer  with  a  value  unequaled  in 
all  the  low-priced  six-cylinder  field. 

Coupe,  $745;  Sport  Roadster,  $745;  Phaeton,  $775;  Cabriolet,  $795;  4-Door 
Sedan,  $825;  Sport  Landau  Sedan,  $875.  All  prices  at  factory.  Check  Oak- 
land-Pontiac  delivered  prices — they  include  lowest  handling  charges. 
General  Motors  Time  Payment  Plan  available  at  minimum  rate. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
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2-Door  Sedan;  *745  y  Body  by  Fisher 


PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


To  Fordson  Owners 


A  rare  opportunity  to  buy 


Oliver  Plows 
Oliver  Disc  Harrows 
Oliver  Spring  Tooth  Harrows 
Oliver  Cultipackers 
Roderick  Lean  Harrows 
Holland  Hitches 
Meili  Blumberg  Hitches 
Caswell  Binder  Hitches 
Taco  Binder  Hitches 
Amsco  Disc  Grain  Drills 
Amsco  2-Row  Cultivators 
Belle  City  Crawlers 

Spring' 


Turner  Woodsaw  Attachments  \ 

Big  Valley  Woodsaw  Attachments 
Hertzler  &  Zook  Stationary  Saw  Tables 
W-W  Feed  Grinders 

Swayne  Robinson  No.  65  Ensilage  Cutters 
Stitched  Canvas  Belts 
Rubber  Belts 
Wehr  Belt  Rollers 
Kingston  Governors 
Handy  Governors 
Pharo  Governors 
Holly  Governors  with  Manifold 
•O-Comfort  Seats 


r 


AT  DISTRIBUTOR’S  COST 

Everything  Brand  New  and  Unused.  Fully  Guaranteed. 

Will  Ship  for  your  Inspection  and  Refund  Money  if  not  Wanted. 

No  Questions  Asked— We’ll  Pay  Return  Freight. 

We  Arc  Cleaning  Up  Our  FORDSON  Equipment 

First  come  —First  served  —Slaughtered  Prices  —While  they  last. 
WILL  GLADLY  HAVE  A  REPRESENTATIVE  CALL 


W.  B.  MAY,  INC. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


wn  Send  Your  Raw  Furs  to  \:m 
if  VT1 

fj  The  Charles  William  Stores  /ms  VAj 

I  NIW  YORK  CITY  \  ^ 

1 J  New  York’s  Foremost  General  \ 
f  Mail  Order  House  -  We  Will  ^ 
Get  You  The  Highest  Market 
Prices  -  A  New  FREE  Service 


uyf  We  will  sell  your  raw  furs  in  New  A,!  . 

\  W  York,  America’s  largest  market,  Y  ;  [  j 
We  guarantee  not  only  honest  fL 
r^tll fl  grading  and  prompt  payment,  but  A 

a^so  to  °ktain  you  highest  market  fUSPI 
"■■'AW  prices, 
ml 

{  fj  This  service  is  absolutely  free.  We  believe  W 

>  j®  it  will  meet  a  long  recognized  need  for  a  'A  l 
Ifi  quick,  reliable  sales  outlet  for  your  raw  furs.  \\ 
fj  For  full  details  and  shipping  instructions  write  Vl 

//  for  our  free  “Outdoor  Man’s  Bargain  Book.”  \ 
V  For  your  protection,  we  have  prepared  special 

>  free  shipping  tags.  All  fur  shipments  must  bear 
these  tags. 


Fil!  out  coupon  below  for  a  supply  of  tags  and  mail  it  today. 


The  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc.  \ 

No.  4  Stores  Building,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  at  once  a  supply  of  free  shipping  tags  for  raw  furs. 


HEW  YORK  CITY 


Tune  in  on  our  Radio  “Trappers’  Hour,”  Station  WGY,  Schenectady,  every  Thursday 
evening  from  6:30  to  7:00;  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


Doings  at  Long  Acres 

This  is  the  season  of  succotash,  pump¬ 
kin  pies,  nippy  mornings,  yellow  corn  and, 
if  you  ask  me,  the  best  of  all  the  sea¬ 
sons.  Fall  'brings  fruition  after  the 
wearying  efforts  of  Spring  and  Summer. 
Long  rows  of  potatoes  drying  in  the 
sun  and  giving  promise  of  well-filled  bins 
which  insure  mashed  potatoes  with  the 
gravy ;  huge  heads  of  cabbage  sparkling 
with  dew,  speaking  of  sauerkraut  for 
Winter  days  and  fancy  salads  for  com¬ 
pany  ;  sumach  leaves  of  flaming  scarlet 
giving  a  crown  of  fire  above  the  yellow 
gold  of  the  goldenrod,  barns  bulging  with 
hay  and  fodder  with  strings  of  pop  corn 
hanging  from  the  beams  to  dry  for  Win¬ 
ter  evenings ;  yes  indeed,  Fall  is  the  best 
time  of  the  year. 

The  county  fair  attracted  our  attention 
this  week,  so  we  trekked  with  well-filled 
lunch  basket  and  the  flivver  crowded  with 
youngsters  who  were  all  excited  with  an¬ 
ticipation.  Wife  and  daughter  lingered 
over  the  canned  fruit  and  fancy  work,  but 
Calvin  and  I  agreed  that  it  was  unin¬ 
teresting,  so  we  went  again  to  the  hog 
barn  and  lingered  at  the  pen  containing 
an  O.  I.  C.  sow  with  a  litter  of  12  pigs. 
Away  back  in  my  mind  is  a  longing  for  a 
big  farm  with  just  fruit  enough  for  family 
use  hut  hogs,  sheep  and  beef  cattle  galore 
along  with  great  fields  of  corn,  oats  and 
wheat  stretching  to  the  far  horizon. 

The  chickens  attracted  our  attention 
the  most.  Some  pens  of  White  Wyan- 
dottes  were  the  most  beautiful  sight  we 
had  ever  looked  at  in  the  hen  line.  I 
longed  to  take  some  home  with  me,  but 
the  price  of  $20  per  bird'  effectually  dis¬ 
pelled  that  notion.  I  did  buy  some 
chances  on  a  pen  which  was  to  be  raffled 
off,  salving  my  Methodist  conscience  by 
thinking  that  the  end  justified  the  means 
but  have  not  heal’d  from  the  raffle  to 
date. 

Here  in  Michigan  we  have  of  late  years 
had  pulling  contests  with  a  machine 
which  registers  the  pounds  pulled  by  the 
team,  but  this  fair  did  not  stage  a  contest. 
As  a  boy  I  remember  they  had  sleds  upon 
which  men  Crowded  while  the  horse  and 
ox  teams  tried  to  pull  the  sleighs  over 
the  bare  ground,  but  the  modern  method 
is  by  means  of  a  dynamometer  mounted 
and  so  arranged  that  it  records  the  actual 
number  of  pounds  pulled.  We  watched 
the  races  for  a  while  and  my  favorite 
came  in  last,  to  the  huge  delight  of  wife 
and  children.  That  long-legged  grass¬ 
hopper  looked  as  though  he  could  split 
the  wind,  but  he  ran  like  a  wheelbarrow. 
Evidently  my  judgment  on  race  horses  is 
not  the  best. 

A  lady  from  “Old  Virginny”  rather 
rakes  me  over  the  coals  for  asserting  that 
the  fireplace  is  still  in  use  in  the  Old 
Dominion,  but  I  have  mislaid  the  letter 
from  the  ex-Tioga  County  man  who  wrote 
me  from  that  valley  in  Virginia,  so  I  am 
asking  him  to'  write  me  again  on  that 
subject.  Possibly  I  misread  his  letter, 
but  I  remember  that  he  greatly  praised 
the  country,  saying  only  that  wood  was 
so  cheap  and  plentiful  that  some  people 
still  used  the  fireplace.  Some  of  the  best 
meals  I  ever  ate  were  cooked  over  a  fire¬ 
place  When  we  build  our  dream  house 
it  is  going  to  have  a  fireplace,  not  a  little 
dinky  one,  but  a  real  one,  capable  of 
taking  in  a  huge  chunk  of  wood.  At  one 
time  a  southern  lady  who  had  bought  a 
stove  asked  me  to  come  and  tell  her  what 
ailed  her  new  stove,  as  the  thing  smoked 
dreadfully  and  would  not  heat  at  all.  I 
went  and  looked  it  over.  There  was  just 
one  thing  wrong;  she  had  built  the  fire 
in  the  oven  as  that  evidently  was  the  only 
place  large  enough  for  a  real  fire.  There 
are  many  isolated  sections  of  our  great 
country  which  have  not  felt  the  onward 
march  of  progress.  I  know  of  a  rocky, 
sterile,  hemmed-in  valley  in  New  York 
State  with  the  people  so  poor  they  dress 
in  gunny  sacks.  They  emerge  only  on 
circus  day,  all  the  rest  of  the  year  living 
in  complete  isolation.  A  short  time  ago 
an  airplane  crashed  in  the  woods  of 
Northern  New  Jersey  within  60  miles  of 
New  York  City,  yet  it  took  a  crew  of 
men  two  days  to  hew  a  track  through  the 
dense  wilderness  to  bring  out  the  bodies 
of  the  aviators  and  this  in  a  section  which 
has  been  settled  for  three  hundred  years. 
Out  in  Minnesota  is  a  town  which  is 
known  as  the  town  which  God  forgot,  in 
which  poverty,  filth  and  degradation  were 
so  prevalent  that  three-fourths  of  the 
children  were  imbeciles,  yet  Minnesota  is 
one  of  our  best  progressive  States,  with 
some  of  the  finest  people  on  earth.  I 
have  seen  a  huge  steam  tractor  drawing 
behind  it  a  gang  of  plows,  disk,  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow  and  wide  grain  drill  across  a 
field  so  large  it  ranged  far  as  eye  could 
see.  This  was  in  South  Dakota,  and  next 
Spring  I  saw  an  ox  team  plodding  with 
patient  tread  across  a  little  clearing 
among  the  stumps  and  cradle  knolls  draw¬ 
ing  a  twelve-inch  plow  which  barely 
skimmed  the  ground  above  the  roots,  this 
right  here  in  Michigan  where  tractors 
are  plentiful.  It  is  not  so  surprising 
after  all,  that  the  fireplace  is  still  in  use 
in  some  sections. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  A  spike-tooth 
harrow  in  use  in  Vermont.  It  is  a  friend 
of  my  boyhood.  Now  will  some  one  re¬ 
port  a  well  with  two  buckets  hung  on  a 
rope  which  goes  over  a  wheel,  a  log  barn 
chinked  with  splints  and  daubed  with 
clay,  a  meeting  house  heated  with  a  box 
stove  capable  of  taking  in  great  chunks 
of  wood,  a  barrel  for  wood  ashes  fitted 
on  a  board  so  the  lye  drips  and  a  kettle 
hung  on  a  pole  for  soap  making.  All 
these  things  are  doubtless  in  use  some¬ 
where,  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  reaches  every-. 
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where  where  real  folks  live.  You  need 
not  report  your  electric  range,  vacuum 
cleaner,  electric  washer,  fancy  tractor 
speed  bus,  combine ;  I  know  you  have 
those  things,  but  it  is  the  old  things  we 
'love  best  because  they  bring  memories 
of  peace  such  as  we  have  not  in  this 
machine  age.  l.  b.  r. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Storing-  Chicory  and  Endive 

With  our  new  knowledge  of  the  need  of 
green  vegetables  at  all  times,  the  problem 
of  Winter  vegetables  is  always  with  us 
Where  one  has  neither  time  nor  facilities 
for  cold-frame  culture,  the  salad  question 
can  be  simply  and  easily  solved  by  grow¬ 
ing  endive  or  escarolle  and  witloof  chic¬ 
ory.  Both  are  inexpensive  as  to  seed  and 
labor,  and  require  no  especial  equipment 
Neither  needs  early  sowing  nor  special 
cultivation  during  the  Summer.  The 
chicory  looks  like  a  large,  coarse  dande¬ 
lion,  and  may  be  grown  either  by  horse 
cultivation  or  in  rows  a  foot  or  15  inches 
apart  for  hand  cultivation.  It  should  be 
thinned  to  four  or  five  inches  in  the  row 
and  given  just  ordinary  care.  When  there 
begins  to  be  danger  of  freezing  ground, 
dig  the  roots,  cut  to  roots  about  eight 
inches  in  length,  cut  the  tops  back  to 
about  an  inch  from  the  crown  and  plant 
in  good  soil  in  the  cellar,  where  they  will 
not  freeze.  They  can  be  planted  as  closely 
as  1  inches  to  two  inches  apart,  either 
vertically  or  lying  on  the  side.  Cover 
with  eight  inches  to  one  foot  of  soil,  and 
keep  only  moderately  damp.  A  new  top 
grows  under  the  dirt  at  a  rate  dependent 
upon  the  temperature.  The  new  top  will 
be  compact  from  the  pressure  of  the  soil 
over  it,  and  blanched  a  waxy  white.  Un¬ 
der  our  cellar  conditions  we  have  it  to 
use  the  latter  half  of  the  Winter,  being 
careful  to  cut  above  the  crown  for  home 
use ;  then  another  top  grows  from  the 
same  root. 

In  the  city  restaurants  these  “heads” 
are  cut  lengthwise  in  quarters,  and  served 
with  French  dressing,  being  eaten  from 
the  fingers  as  it  is  dipped  into  the  dress¬ 
ing.  Other  salad  dressings  are  good  with 
it,  however. 

While  we  wait  for  the  chicory  to  be¬ 
come  usable,  we  eat  endive.  We  dig  the 
plants  carefully,  and  take  into  the  cellar, 
setting  the  adhering  balls  of  earth  close 
together.  This  pushes  the  leaves  up  to¬ 
gether  so  that  they  soon  blanch  in  the 
dim  light  in  the  cellar.  Occasionally  we 
water  them  carefully  so  as  to  wet  the 
roots  and  not  the  tops — spout  can  of  some 
sort — and  we  feel  that  we  have  a  joke  on 
Winter  and  the  faraway  and  expensive 
greengrocer  when  we  go  down  cellar  and 
get  the  teiulerest  and  whitest  of  salads  all 
Winter  with  so  little  work  or  expense  at¬ 
tached. 

Any  good  seed  catalog  will  give  details 
as  to  time  of  planting  for  various  sections 
of  the  country.  edna  c.  jones. 


Early  Sleigh  Tournament 

Sleigh  riding,  as  the  older  generation 
remembers  it,  has  gone  out  of  fashion. 
Rubber  tired  wheels  are  swifter  than 
steel-clad  runners,  and  we  are  always  in 
a  hurry.  In  ex-Sheriff  Samuel  A.  Lane’s 
“Fifty  Years  of  Summit  County,”  is  told 
the  story  of  a  famous  sleigh  ride  contest 
which  some  readers  may  remember : 

“The  Winter  of  1855-56,  was  one  of 
considerable  severity,  accompanied  by 
much  snow  and  long-continued  sleighing. 
Local  sleigh  xfides  were  frequent,  engend¬ 
ering  much  neighborhood  rivalry,  soon 
extending  to  township  and  finally  to  coun¬ 
ty  contests  for  the  prize  banner.  Starting- 
in  Solon  with  seven  four-horse  teams,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Twinsburg  with  16  teams,  Bed¬ 
ford  with  32,  Becksville,  54;  Royalton, 
63  ;  Boston,  66  ;  Independence,  65  ;  Hud¬ 
son,  71,  the  flag  had  finally  come  to  Rich¬ 
field,  with  73  teams.  By  this  time  the  ex¬ 
citement  had  become  so  great  that  it  was 
determined  to  make  it  a  county  affair, 
between  the  three  contiguous  counties  of 
Cuyahoga,  Medina  and  STimmit.  Richfield 
being  already  in  possession  of  the  prize 
and  being,  withal,  the  most  centi*al  town¬ 
ship  in  the  territory  involved  in  the  con¬ 
test,  it  was  decided  that  the  triangular 
gathering  should  be  held  there.  Accord¬ 
ingly  on  Saturday,  March  15,  1856,  the 
great  trial  took  place,  four  and  six-horse 
teams  only  being  counted.  The  marshals 
reported  Medina  140,  Cuyahoga  151,  and 
Summit  171  teams,  making  a  grand  total 
of  462  four  and  six-horse  sleighs,  though 
quite  a  good  many  one  and  two-horse 
teams,  beai’ing  witnesses  and  spectators, 
were  present  from  all  parts  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  country. 

“After  the  count  had  been  declaimed,  the 
banner  was  formally  presented,  first  by 
James  W.  Weld,  Esq.,  on  the  behalf  of 
Richfield,  to  Hudson,  as  having  furnished 
the  greatest  number  of  teams,  and  then 
by  Dr.  Charles  R.  Pierce,  in  behalf  of 
Hudson,  to  Summit  County, _  to  be  prp: 
served  among  her  most  cherished  relics, 
until  some  xfival  county  should  wrest  n 
from  her  by  a  larger  display  of  horse 
flesh  than  she  had  made.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  from  10,000  to  12,000  per¬ 
sons,  men,  women  and  chikRen,  partici¬ 
pated  in,  and  witnessed,  the  magnificent 
pageant,  and  the  utmost  hai-mony  ai)(l 
good  feeling  prevailed  throughout.” 


Aunt  (to  growing  niece)  :  “Where  is 
the  nice  blue  dress  I  gave  you  for  Christ¬ 
mas?”  Niece:  “Oh,  it  is  too  short  for 
me  so  mother  is  wearing  it.” — Kikeriki. 
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Radio  Broadcast 

Radio’s  Most  Important  4? 
Minutes  Daily  (Except  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sunday)  at  12  P.M. 
Central  Standard  Time 

Montgomery  Ward  &.  Co.’s 
Farm  and  Home  Hour 
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Use  Ward’s  for  Fast  Service 

Begin  today  saving  money  by  using  this  hook  regu¬ 
larly.  Don’t  hesitate  to  send  orders  often.  They 
will  be  started  back  to  you  the  same  day  they  are 
received.  The  rule  at  Ward’s  is:  "In  today — out 
today.”  You  will  be  pleased  by  the  prompt  ser¬ 
vice  at  Ward’s.  There  is  no  more  convenient 
way  to  shop. 

You  buy  something  almost  every  week.  There¬ 
fore  this  book  offers  you  a  weekly  saving.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  you  can  easily  save  $75.00  or 
$100.00  or  more  through  the  regular  use  of  this 
book.  Before  you  buy  always  look  it  up  in  Ward’s 
— The  World's  Greatest  Catalogue. 


warn 


look 


it  up  in 


RE  you  using  your  Ward  Catalogue  regu¬ 
larly?  Do  you  really  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  for  saving  that  this 
book  has  brought  into  your  home?  All  over  the 
world  we  buy  for  spot  cash,  in  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  markets,  to  secure  for  you  the  best 
things,  at  the  lowest  prices. 

You  hare  choice  of 
33,000  guaranteed  articles 

It  is  not  possible  for  you  to  find  anywhere  a 
greater  selection  of  carefully  tested  merchandise 
than  is  offered  in  this  book.  No  matter  what  it  is 
you  want  to  buy,  whether  for  your  personal  use, 
for  the  family,  for  the  farm  or  home — you  should 
look  it  up  in  Ward's  Catalogue !  You  can  save 
money  on  every  purchase  and  you  can  secure  a 
double  saving  at  Ward’s,  a  saving  in  price  and 
the  saving  that  reliable,  long-service  goods 
always  bring; 

Truly  the  World’s  Greatest 
Catalogue 

This  Fall’s  wonderful  new  book  has  been  called 
"The  World’s  Greatest  Catalogue.”  It  is  offer¬ 
ing  you  a  greater  variety  of  new  and  stylish  mer¬ 
chandise  than  ever  before.  This  Fall  Catalogue 
is  the  finest  presentation  of  merchandise  that 
the  skill  of  artists,  photographers  and  printers 
has  been  able  to  devise,  with  the  aid  of  our  56 
years  of  experience  in  making  catalogues. 

In  it  you  will  find  many  more  interesting 
photographs  than  ever  before;  more  merchan¬ 
dise  is  pictured  in  exact  colors  to  help  you  see  in 
advance  just  what  you  will  get. 

But  that  is  not  all — it  is  truly  the  World’s  great¬ 
est  because  of  the  tremendous  service  it  is  render¬ 
ing  the  American  Public  in  securing  and  estab¬ 
lishing  low  prices,  the  right  price  to  pay  for  quality 
merchandise. 

Remember  that  whether  you  order  from  W ard’s 
a  box  of  tacks  or  a  9-room  house  with  all  its 
equipment,  you  are  protected  by  a  money-back 
guarantee,  the  pledge  of  value  which  has  been 
upheld  since  1872. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  ST.  PAUL  BALTIMORE 
PORTLAND,  ORE.  OAKLAND.  CALIF.  FORT  WORTH 
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%  He  Fell  and 
a  pitchfork  into  his 


ran 

porehead 


CXAn  Advertisement  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company 

A  farmer  living  near  Clarion, 
Iowa,  fell  and  ran  a  pitchfork 
tine  through  a  part  of  his  fore¬ 
head,  injuring  an  eye  severely. 
He  was  rushed  to  a  doctor  in 
Clarion,  but  the  case  demanded 
the  work  of  a  specialist,  who 
was  in  Des  Moines.  The  doctor 
telephoned  the  specialist  and 
found  that  he  was  just  about 
to  leave  town.  The  specialist 
agreed  to  wait,  the  patient  was 
rushed  to  Des  Moines,  and  the 
needed  surgical  treatment  was 
given  that  midnight. 

In  one  such  emergency,  the 
telephone  pays  for  itself  many 
times  over.  It  calls  the  doctor. 
Summons  help  in  time  of  fire 
or  accident.  Calls  the  imple¬ 
ment  repair  man.  Runs  errands 
to  neighbors  and  to  town. 

The  telephone  enables  you 
to  find  out  where  and  when  to 
sell.  For  example,  a  farmer 
near  Silt,  Colorado,  had  a  car 
of  cattle  to  sell  and  was  offered 
a  price  on  them.  But  he  put  in 
a  long  distance  call  to  Denver 
and  got  a  better  price  by  $300. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  ATOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Bill.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Lit 

i. 


PITCHER-TERRACER-CRADER 


w7a. Steele,  Pres, 


Grow  Crops— 
Not  Bull  Frogs 


Some  Federal 
Land  Banks 
require  ter- 
racing  before 
making 
farm  loans 


Greatest  crop  maker.  Drained 
and  doubled  crops  with  no  more 
work!  Stopped  soil- washing 
and  fertilizer  loss!  Worthless 
water- logged  land  brought  to 
top-sale  price!  Actual  MAR¬ 
TIN  records!  MARTIN  cuts  t|  - 

ditches  for  any  purpose ,  open  drain,  tile  orlrriga- 
tion;cleans  old  ditches;  terraces  to  stop  soil  wash¬ 
ing;  reclaims  swampy  land.  DRAINS  FLOODS; 
conserves  moisture.  Works  anywhere.  Horses  or 
-  _  tractor.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Fine  catalog 

free.  Write  today  for  terms  and  lO-day  trial. 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER&GRADER  CO.  Box  34Qwensboro,Ky. 


Marlin  Sport  Carbine . . . 

a  30-30  that  handles  the  new  high  power 
loads  with  perfect  precision. 


Send  for  Catalog 


TAKES  any  animal  that  comes  in 
range.  Just  the  kind  of  a  gun  you 
want  when  you  roam  up  and  down 
North  America  or  just  over  the  nearby 
hills.  It’s  the  kind  of  a  gun  that  grows 
on  you,  bringing  up  pleasant  recollec¬ 
tions  of  bygone  hunting  trips  like  a  life¬ 
long  friend.  Such  a  gun  becomes  a  prized 
possession  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
Marlin  is  sweet  to  you. 

Lever  Action;  Visible  Hammer;  Fa¬ 
mous  Marlin  Side  Ejection  and  Solid 
Top;  Ivory  Bead  Front  and  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Rear  Sight,  a  beautiful  set  of 
sights  for  quick  accurate  shooting.  Case 
Hardened  Receiver;  Blued  Barrel;  Ameri¬ 
can  Black  Walnut  Buttstock  and  Forearm. 


THE  MARLIN  FIREARMS  CO., 

115  Willow  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 

Please  send  me  without  cost  a  copy  of  the 
new  Marlin  Gun  Catalog. 

Name  . 

Address  . . . 


Expert  Repair  Department 


From  a  Corn  Belt  Farm 

Thrashing  has  begun.  All  day  long  a 
caravan  of  wagons,  many  of  them  manned 
by  old  men  or  boys,  pass  the  house  on 
their  way  to  the  elevator.  Each  morning 
the  sound  of  the  thrashing  machines’ 
whistle  is  heard  bright  and  early ;  all 
day  long  men  pitch  and  load  or  feed  oat 
bundles  to  the  giant  separator  that  eats 
and  eats  and  never  gets  full. 

Yesterday-  as  I  sat  reading  one  of  my 
neighbors  stopped  to  tell  me  the  news ; 
another  neighbor  had  been  called  to  In¬ 
diana  by  the  illness  of  her  sister,  and 
would  I  come  to  the  absent  neighbor’s 
house  and  help  cook  for  thrashers?  She 
had  had  to  leave  on  short  notice,  but  had 
left  her  menu  and  such  instructions  as 
she  deemed  necessary.  Sure,  I’d  be  glad 
to  come.  So  this  morning  I  betook  my¬ 
self  to  Neighbor  Mills’s  to  help  do  my 
bit  in  lightening  the  load  that  must  rest 
upon  her  shoulders  as  she  sat  at  the  bed¬ 
side  of  her  dying  sister. 

Eight  other  neighbor  women  came  and 
after  the  men  folks’  breakfast  dishes  and 
the  cream  separator  were  washed,  we 
pitched  into  the  dinner  preparations  with 
a  vim.  All  supplies  were  ready  for  us, 
and  the  first  step  was  to  organize  so  that 
each  would  know  her  job. 

Many  hands  make  light  work.  Seven 
blackberry  pies  were  baked ;  a  gallon  of 
potato  salad  and  apple  sauce  made ;  to¬ 
matoes  sliced,  slaw  made,  beef  baked ; 
six  eggs  made  into  noodles ;  beans  and 
corn  cooked ;  a  big  jar  of  tea  fixed  ready 
to  ice ;  table  lengthened  and  set  with 
jelly,  beet  and  cucumber  pickles  and 
prunes  in  place. 

Long  before  11  o’clock  everything  was 
prepared  just  awaiting  the  finishing 
touches  when  the  men  should  stop  for 
dinner.  Thirty  men  were  fed  besides  the 
women  and  children,  for  when  mother 
goes  the  younger  members  of  the  family 
must  go.  After  dinner  the  dishes  and 
pans  were  all  washed  and  put  away;  the 


training  and  instruction  through  the  4-}j 
Club.  THORA  M.  CARMEAN 

Macon  Co.,  Ill. 


Value  of  Abruzzi  Rye 

Rye  is  annually  becoming  more  ponu 
lar,  especially  Abruzzi  rye,  and  I  win  re¬ 
late  A.  B.  White’s  experience  with  m 
acre  and  a  half. 

Mr.  White  states  that  the  above  cron 
has  meant  considerable  to  him  for  the 
past  two  years,  and  it  is  his  intention  to 
seed  a  few  acres  to  this  crop  every  year 
He  is  in  favor  of  growing  the  above  kind 
of  rye  due  to  its  being  a  first-class  Winter 
cover  crop,  an  excellent  soil  builder  when 
fallowed  under,  and  furnishes  more  and 
better  pastui’age  in  late  Autumn,  Winter 
and  Spring,  than  any  crop  he  has  ever 
had  experience  with. 

Last  October  1.  1927,  Mr.  White  seed¬ 
ed  1  y2  acres  in  Abruzzi  rye.  It  made 
an  excellent  start  and  was  grazed  some 
during  the  month  of  December,  but  due  to 
so  much  rainy  weather  keeping  the  land 
miry,  he  grazed  it  but  little  until  the  verv 
latter  part  of  February  or  March  i 
From  then  up  to  May  1  eight  head  of 
cattle  were  constantly  grazing,  on  it,  and 
kept  fat  and  sleek  without  any  additional 
feed.  The  cattle  were  taken  off  May  1 
in  order  to  permit  the  rye  to  head  and 
produce  grain.  The  latter  part  of  July 
Mr.  White  was  agreeably  surprised  when 
he  thrashed  off  40  bushels  of  first-class 
seed  rye  from  this  acre  and  a  half. 

Mr.  White  seeded  three  acres  of  this 
rye  August  20  last  for  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring  pasture.  Of  course,  the  above 
date  would  be  entirely  too  early  to  seed 
rye  in  Virginia  if  it  were  not  to  be  pas¬ 
tured.  Rye  may  be  seeded  in  Eastern  or 
Tidewater  Virginia  as  late  as  December 
15  with  good  results. 

Farmers  should  be  on  their  guard  and 
are  warned  not  to  accept  common  varie¬ 
ties  of  rye  claimed  to  be  just  as  good, 


Handling  Barley  with  the  Combine,  on  the  Farm 


house  swept  and  straightened ;  dining¬ 
room  and  kitchen  mopped,  and  the  re¬ 
frigerator  left  well  filled  with  supplies 
for  the  men  folks.  Even  towels  and  tea 
towels  were  brought  from  neighboring 
homes  so  that  no  pile  of  soiled  linen 
would  litter  the  house. 

It  is  blackberry  time.  Berries  are 
scarce  and  high-priced  (from  60  to  80 
cents  a  gallon),  so  hearing  that  the  wild 
blackberries  were  very  plentiful  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  south,  and  having  friends  in 
that  section,  we  decided  to  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone — go  blackberrying  and 
make  a  long-delayed  visit  to  our  friends. 
We  started  one  morning  about  5  :30.  It 
was  cool  riding  but  the  bracing  morning 
air  was  a  tonic  which  would  bear  adver¬ 
tising.  As  we  drove  farther  south  good 
crops  were  less  in  evidence,  and  upon 
reaching  a  point  50  miles  south,  good 
fields  of  corn  and  Soy  beans  were  seldom 
seen.  From  there  on  the  crops  looked 
worse  and  worse.  In  fact  about  all  they 
have  is  hay.  Many  fields  containing  one 
or  more  old  stacks  of  Timothy  had  had 
new  stacks  recently  placed.  The  fields 
from  which  the  Timothy  had  been  cut 
were  a  pretty  sight ;  smooth  and  un¬ 
dulating  ;  a  well-kept,  greenish  yellow 
sward  in  an  otherwise  desolate  scene.  Few 
oat  fields  of  small  acreage  were  awaiting 
thrashing  but  the  small  corn  of  a  sickly 
yellow  color  was  choked  with  weeds  due 
to  the  delay  in  plowing  caused  by  heavy 
rains.  Many  fields  of  beans  were  just 
coming  through  the  ground ;  others  were 
yellow  and  anything  but  thrifty  in  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  timber  was  full  of  blackberries, 
and  in  less  than  three  hours  kettle  after 
kettle  had  been  filled.  Many  of  the  ber¬ 
ries  were  as  large  as  your  thumb  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  sweet  and  luscious.  When 
placing  them  in  the  crates  the  juice  ran 
freely  and  their  ripeness  caused  them  to 
mash.  As  we  had  a  long  drive  ahead  of 
us,  my  kind  friends  loaned  me  cans  and 
sugar  and  that  night  I  arrived  home  with 
20  quarts  of  blackberries  and  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  juice  for  jelly — a  good  day’s  work. 

Boys  and  girls  are  grooming  calves  and 
pigs  in  anticipation  of  showing  at  the 
fair.  Every  evening  sees  calves  prome¬ 
nading  up  and  down  the  road  or  around 
the  lots.  Their  sleek  sides  glisten  and 
their  well  brushed  tails  and  polished 
horns  give  evidence  of  close  attention  to 
details.  Pigs  are  scrubbed  and  mani¬ 
cured  until  they  are  indeed  fit  subjects 
for  the  parlor,  Many  of  America’s  fu- 


of  J.  H.  Carmean,  Hacon  Co.,  III. 

since  the  Abruzzi  variety  has  proved  time 
and  again  in  this  State  (Virginia)  to  be 
far  more  valuable  in  every  way  than  the 
common  or  old-fashioned  varieties. 
Virginia.  \y.  h.  h. 


Kentucky  Remedy  for 
Chiggers 

In  reference  to  the  article  on  page  1170 
about  a  remedy  for  chiggers  I  will  give  a 
simple  remedy  that  we  used  when  I  was 
at  home,  which  is  in  Kentucky. 

We  learned  that  kerosene  or  coal  oil 
will  kill  chiggers  instantly  and  I  always 
thought  that  to  a  certain  extent  seemed 
to  give  some  relief  from  the  itching 
caused  by  the  bites,  though  if  they  af¬ 
fected  a  person  very  much  he  would  feel 
the  effects  of  their  bites  for  24  hours 
after  the  chiggers  had  been  killed. 

Just  dipping  a  cloth  in  the  kerosene 
and  squeezing  it  nearly  dry,  then  rubbing 
it  over  the  body,  would  kill  the  chiggers, 
and  also  kill  any  that  came  into  contact 
with  it  during  the  rest  of  that  day.  The 
weather  surely  got  hot  there  but  I  never 
knew  of  anyone  getting  blistered  by  using 
the  kerosene  this  way,  though  it  might  it 
too  much  were  to  be  used.  Some  persons 
might  think  the  odor  from  the  kerosene 
offensive,  but  we  did  not  mind  it,  though 
perhaps  it  was  because  we  were  working 
people.  C.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 


Shrinking-  on  Wheelbarrow 
Tire 

Can  you  tell  me  how  much  less  than 
the  circumference  of  a  wheelbarrow 
wheel  diameter  the  inside  of  the  tire  A 
in.  thick,  1%  in.  wide  should  be  to  shrink 
on?  I  can  buy  a  new  wheel  for  less  than 
I  must  pay  for  a  new  tire  and  shrink* 
ing  it  on.  For  sentimental  reasons  I  wist 
to  preserve  the  old  wheel  on  the  barrow, 
and  intend  to  shrink  it  on  mysell  altei 
having  the  tire  welded.  J •  p-  P- 

Massachusetts. 

Can  anyone  tell  just  how  much  such  a 
tire  must  be  diminished  in  size  by  up¬ 
setting,  in  order  to  make  it  just  slide  ow 
the  felloes  with  light  hammering  when 
hot?  We  have  often  seen  blacksmitns 
do  it.  They  just  seemed  to  know  how. 


Dealer 


THE  MARLIN  FIREARMS  COMPANY,  115  Willow  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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of  the  Nation 


for  1928 

With  over  a  million  new  Chevrolets  on 
the  road  since  January  1st — gaining  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  new  owners  every 
week — today’s  Chevrolet,  by  a  tremendous 
margin,  is  first  choice  of  the  nation  for  1928! 

And  no  group  of  buyers  have  shown  a 
more  decided  preference  for  this  sensa¬ 
tional  car  than  those  living  in  the  rural 
communities  of  America — for  here  is  pro¬ 
vided,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  those  basic 
factors,  so  essential  in  an  automobile  for 
use  on  the  farm* 

Visit  your  Chevrolet  dealer  today  and  see 
the  car  that  has  won  such  nationwide 
popularity*  Satisfy  yourself  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  Chevrolet  assures  you  more 
automobile  and  more  all-round  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  you  ever  thought  possible  at 
prices  so  amazingly  low! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


2  DES I GN  Chevrolet  has  always  believed  that  the  public 

*  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  engineering  ad¬ 
vancements  as  soon  as  they  are  available.  Thus  for  fourteen  years 
Chevrolet  has  followed  a  policy  of  progress,  with  the  result  that 
today’s  Chevrolet  is  modem  to  the  minute  in  every  detail  of  design. 

2.  APPEARANCE  No  automobile  can  possibly  win 

*  widespread  favor  unless  it  is  beauti¬ 
fully  designed  and  proportioned.  And  today’s  Chevrolet  provides 
these  essential  qualities  to  an  exceptional  degree  because  Chev¬ 
rolet  has  at  its  disposal  the  unmatched  creative  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  facilities  of  the  Fisher  Body  Corporation. 

3.  FEATURES  By  progressive  design  and  efficient 

manufacturing  there  can  be  provided  in 
any  low-priced  automobile  those  quality  features  on  which  luxuri¬ 
ous  motoring  is  based.  And  because  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  has  both  the  desire  and  the  ability  to  provide  quality  fea¬ 
tures  typical  of  the  finest  cars,  today’s  Chevrolet  is  everywhere 
regarded  as  the  world’s  most  luxurious  low-priced  automobile. 


4.  PERFORMANCE  Today,  every  car  buyer  is 

justified  in  expecting  ample 
power,  flashing  acceleration  and  smoothness  of  operation.  Chev¬ 
rolet  more  than  meets  these  basic  expectations  with  a  valve-in¬ 
head  motor  whose  power  is  a  matter  of  world  wide  fame  and 
whose  snap  and  smoothness  are  assured  by  alloy  invar  strut  pistons, 
large  valves  with  mushroom  type  tappets,  accurately  counter¬ 
balanced  reciprocating  parts,  and  an  extremely  efficient  fuel 
carburetion  and  distribution  system. 


5.  COMFORT  If  a  car  is  not  truly  comfortable  over  all 

roads,  its  other  good  qualities  are  greatly 
depreciated.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Bigger  and  Better  Chevrolet 
is  built  bn  a  107"  wheelbase,  equipped  with  four  long  semi-elliptic 
shock  absorber  springs  set  parallel  to  the  frame  and  with  seat 
cushions  provided  with  deep,  resilient  springs — a  comfort  com¬ 
bination  unmatched  in  any  other  car  at  such  low  prices. 


6.  HANDLING  EASE  Modern  conditions  of  traffic 

and  the  modern  custom  of 
taking  long  trips  by  automobile  place  increased  importance  on 
ease  of  control — a  demand  which  Chevrolet  has  anticipated  by 
providing  a  full  ball  bearing  steering  gear,  smooth-shifting  trans¬ 
mission,  light  pedal  action  clutch,  and  big  non-locking  four-wheel 
brakes. 


7.  ECONOMY  True  economy  in  buying  a  low-priced 

car  is  only  achieved  when  the  gasoline 
and  oil  consumption  are  consistently  low.  Chevrolet  owners 
enjoy  true  economy  of  operation  because  of  such  modern  features 
as  pump  circulation  of  oil  and  water,  oil  filter,  air  cleaner,  ultra¬ 
efficient  carburetion,  crankcase  breathing  system,  and  thermo¬ 
statically  controlled  cooling. 

8.  MAINTENANCE  No  car,  regardless  of  appear¬ 

ance,  performance  or  cost,  can 
hope  to  win  permanent  or  widespread  approval  unless  it  offers  the 
dependability  that  assures  low  maintenance  costs.  Chevrolet 
enjoys  world  wide  reputation  for  dependability  because  it  is 
basically  rugged  in  construction,  built  of  the  finest  materials  with 
the  most  modern  precision  equipment  and  embodies  the  results  of 
millions  of  miles  of  testing  at  the  General  Motors  Proving  Ground. 

9.  RESALE  VALUE  Every  automobile  buyer  today 

understands  the  importance  of  a 
car’s  ultimate  resale  value.  Chevrolet  owners  are  particularly 
fortunate  in  this  respect  because  Chevrolet’s  rugged  construc¬ 
tion  definitely  assures  many  thousands  of  miles  of  dependable 
satisfactory  transportation,  while  Chevrolet’s  style  is  so  advanced 
that  it  maintains  its  good  appearance  for  years. 


QUALITY  AT  LOW  COST 


10.  PRICE  True  service  to  the  public  consists  of  sharing 
with  the  public  the  economies  of  large  volume 
production.  As  a  result  of  world  wide  popularity  and  tremendous 
production  from  fourteen  great  modern  plants,  Chevrolet  is  able 
to  offer  these  beautiful  modern  cars  at  these  amazing  low  prices: 


The  Touring 
or  Roadster  . 
The 

Coach  .... 
The 

Coupe  .... 
The  4-Door 
Sedan . 


*495 

$585 

$i 


595 
. $675 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan 


The  Convertible 

Sport  Cabriolet . .  O  ZsJ 

$715 

•  $520 

•  $375. 


The  Imperial 
Landau ....... 

Utility  Truck  .  . 

( Chassis  only) 

Light  Delivery  . 

( Chassis  only) 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


We’ve  Raised  the  Quality 
But  Not  the  Price 


This  new  inter-laced 
elastic  webbing  in  the 
suspenders  provides 
greater  comfort  and 
less  strain  on  the  gar¬ 
ment.  It  cannot  slip, 
nor  bind.  Another 
wear-point  protected 
for  longer  life  1 


D  LUE  Buckle  OverAlls  liaye  always  been  the  choice  of  straight-think - 
-fl-J  ing  buyers,  but  now  they  are  tougher  than  ever.  Stronger  built. 
New  pockets  on  coat  and  bib.  Wider  suspenders.  New  conveniences. 
Less  strain.  Longer  life.  BUT  THE  SAME  PRICE. 

Compare  the  quality  of  Blue  Buckle  OverAlls  with  any  type  of  work 
clothes  at  any  price.  Your  dealer  will  tell  you  that  here  is  the  truest 
kind  of  “bargain.” 


BLUE  BUCKLE  OVERALL  CO.,  LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


4 


Blue  Buckle 

Guaranteed  OverAlls 


and  His 

Crew 

Wear 


MacMillan 


The  Old 
Reliable 


(Reg.  U.  S.  Pat,  Off., 


Brown’s  B-d,  Jacket 


They  have  found  the  jacket  “so  entire¬ 
ly  satisfactory  and  comfortably  warm” 
tha't  they  experience  real  pleasure  in 
wearing  it  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Just 
the  cold  prevention  for  the  outdoor 
man.  Made  of  strong,  windproof  knit 
cloth  with  knit-in  w‘ool  fleece  lining, 
and  is  cut  to  fit  snugly  without  bind¬ 
ing.  Three  styles — coat  with  or  with¬ 
out  collar,  and  vest. 

Ask  your  dealer 


K 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  A 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business- > 
Breedsand  Breeding( 
Houses  and  Equip, 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  Must- 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 


Complete  Water  Service 


Never  bought  such  a 
Suction  Plant  value. 
*r  Simple,  durable  and 

smooth  in  action.  No  belts  to 
cause  trouble.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation.  Capacity  300 
gallons  per  hour.  Simply  open 
the  faucet  and  the  water  runs. 


We  can  furnish  a  complete  line 
of  other  styles  and  sizes  of  water 
systems,  septic  tanks,  water  soft¬ 
eners,  drinking  cups  for  stock. 
Write  for  complete  literature. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
15  Keefe^Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


J«gut/ 

World's  Greatest  Utility  Light 


300  CANDLE  POWER-with 

new  built-in  Utility  Pump.  Handi¬ 
est,  most  practical  light  invented. 

Storm-proof, rain- proof,  bug- proof.  Ideal 
for  city,  town,  country — indoors,  out¬ 
doors — anywhere.  Bright,  white  light — 20 
times  brighter  than  wick  lanterns  on  half 
the  cost.  Burns  96  per  cent  air — A  per  cent 
fuel,  gasoline  or  kero¬ 
sene.  Lights  with 
match.  Clean,  odor¬ 
less,  safe.  Guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Try  30  days  at  our  risk.  Send  for 
special  money-saving  offer  and  catalog 
giving  all  details  FREE.  Write  now. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

670  Lump  Bldg.  Akron,  Ohio 


AGENTS! 

Make  big  money. 
No  experience  or 
capital  required. 
Outfit  offer  to 
workers.  Exclu¬ 
sive  Territory. 
Write  quick  ! 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Swiss  and 
Their  Land 

Part  IV 

• 

Life  iu  Switzerland  is  peculiarly  a 
struggle  with  nature  and  the  forces  of 
nature,  for  the  area  of  arable  land  is  not 
large,  the  fields  are  rough,  the  Winters 
are  long,  the  snow  is  deep,  the  season  is 
short,  the  population  large,  and  the  natu¬ 
ral  resources  are  meager,  with  no  coal, 
no  oil,  practically  no  iron  and  none  of 
the  precious  metals.  There  is  one  resource, 
however,  which  the  Swiss  do  have  and 
of  which  they  are  taking  great  advantage, 
namely,  water  power.  The  eternal  snows 
on  the  mountain  tops  which  are  slowly 
but  constantly  melting  during  the  year, 
together  with  the  high  cliffs  and  steep 
slopes  over  which  the  water  must  flow  in 
seeking  the  lower  levels,  constitute  a  com¬ 
bination  that  produces  an  everlasting 
abundance  of  the  cheapest,  cleanest,  most 
convenient  and  most  easily  distributed 
form  of  power  known  to  men,  electrical 
energy.  Most  of  the  railroads  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  for  example,  are  electrified,  while 
the  remaining  ones  are  in  process  of  be¬ 
coming  sp.  Electrification  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  is  doubly  welcome  in  this  mountain¬ 
ous  country  because  the  routes,  perforce, 
must  pierce  the  mountains  in  many  places 
by  tunnels  excavated  in  the  solid  rock  in 
passing  through  which  on  the  electric 
roads  one  escapes  altogether  the  blinding 
smoke,  1  irritating  dust  and  cinders  and 
choking  gases  of  coal-burning  roads.  One 
realizes  what  electrification  means  in 
comfort,  at  least,  after  having  ridden  over 
the  interesting  railroad  over  the  Apen¬ 
nines  from  Florence  to  Bologna,  Italy. 
This  road  is  one  succession  of  tunnels 
which  conspire  to  make  the  trip  over  the 
mountainous  part  a  somewhat  tiresome 
and  irritating  one  because  of  the  dust 
and  gas  from  the  coal-burning  locomo¬ 
tives.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that 
the  glimpses  of  the  ridges,  valley,  streams 
and  mountain  views  which  burst  upon  the 
vision  between  the  tunnels  are  soothing 
and  alleviating,  making  up  for  much  of 
the  discomfort  experienced  while  shooting 
through  the  rocky  burrows.  Moreover,  we 
are  assured  that  this  stretch  of  road  is  in 
process  of  electrification,  due  largely  to 
the  initiative  of  the  remarkable  pre¬ 
mier,  Mussolini,  who  seems  to  have  a 
head  and  hand  capable  of  comprehending 
and  grasping  any  problem,  no  matter  how 
remote  or  seemingly  trivial,  that  affects 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  his  country. 
At  any  rate  it  was  a  pleasant  experience, 
after  leaving  the  little  town  of  Domodos- 
sola  in  Northern  Italy,  where  we  passed 
unscathed  through  the  kindly  hands  of 
the  courteous  customs  officers,  to  find  the 
somewhat  more  than  12  miles’  ride 
through  the  Simplon  tunnel,  together 
with  the  stretches  through  the  shorter 
ones  on  our  route  to  Interlaken,  free 
from  dust,  cinders  and  gases.  The  rail¬ 
roads  of  Switzerland  seem  to  me  to  be 
wonders  of  engineering  achievement,  tra¬ 
versing  as  they  must,  one  of  the  most 
mountainous  and  naturally  inaccessible 
regions  on  the  continent.  One  can  go  to 
the  high  peaks  anywhere  in  Switzerland 
on  railroads  which  have  their  cars  con¬ 
structed  to  change  from  traction  to  cog 
and  vice  versa  as  occasion  of  gradual  or 
steep  grade  may  demand,  even  within  the 
distance  of  one  or  two  miles.  Indeed, 
mountain  climbing  has  been  made  easy 
in  the  Swiss  country  and  within  the 
capabilities  of  the  oldest  legs  and  the 
weakest  hearts.  The  wonderful  Jung¬ 
frau  cog-wheel  railroad,  which  ascends 
amid  the  eternal  snows  and  ice  to  an  al¬ 
titude  of  over  eleven  thousand  feet  nearly 
to  the  top  of  that  formidable  mountain, 
is  one  of  the  amazing  road-building  feats 
of  Europe.  But  the  electrical  force  which 
the  Swiss  have  so  cunningly  and  efficient¬ 
ly  drawn  from  their  rapid  streams  is  not 
confined,  by  any  means,  to  the  one  duty 
of  hauling  railroad  trains.  Electric  power 
is  employed  in  many  of  the  larger  and 
smaller  factories  of  Switzerland,  while 
every  city  and  many  villages  have  cheap 
electric  currents  for  illuminating  pur¬ 
poses.  One  wonders  how  far  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  power  latent  in  the  innumer¬ 
able  waterfalls  and  rushing  streams  of 
this  little  country  will  go,  and  what  in¬ 
creasingly  wonderful  things  this  myster¬ 
ious,  wizard-like  form  of  energy  we  call 
electricity,  will  accomplish  for  Switzer¬ 
land  with  the  coming  of  the  years  and  of 
wider  knowledge  on  the  part  of  man. 

In  the  construction  of  their  railroads 
and  the  utilization  of  their  water  power, 
the  Swiss  have  ever  been  mindful  of  one 
of  the  greatest  assets  of  their  country, 
namely,  scenery.  Tissot,  in  his  book, 
“Unknown  Switzerland,”  written  some 
years  ago,  has  this  to  say  in  a  derogatory 
way  of  the  work  of  the  engineers  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  :  “Is  there  anywhere  a  point  of 
view  that  attracts  tourists,  a  summit  that 
climbers  make  fashionable,  at  once  the 
mountain  is  rent  and  insulted ;  it  is 
stripped  of  its  beautiful  forests,  iron  rails 
are  screwed  to  its  wounded  and  bleed¬ 
ing  sides  and  you  are  carried  up  like  a 
bundle  of  luggage !  No  more  roadside 
halts  under  the  trees,  no  more  flowers 
gathered  as  trophies  on  the  steep,  uneven 
slopes,  no  more  merry  arrivals  at  the 
rustic  inn  hidden  under  the  firs.”  This 
is  certainly  mere  sentiment  on  the  part 
of  the  author  embellished  with  much 
rhetoric.  If  Tissot  made  no  more  road¬ 
side  halts,  gathered  no  more  flowers,  and 
was  carried  like  a  bundle  of  luggage  to 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  it  was  certain¬ 
ly  because  he  preferred  to  ride  on  rhe  rail¬ 
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roads  which  he  so  much  decries;  for  the 
paths  by  which  one  may  climb  to  the 
peaks  are  still  there  and  still  well  worn 
by  those  who  prefer  to  strap  their  ruck¬ 
sacks  on  their  backs,  take  their  alpen¬ 
stock  in  hand,  and  go  on  foot.  Neither 
does  the  pedestrian  find  himself  annoyed 
by  the  trains,  because  the  paths  choose 
more  varying  grades,  dip  deeper  into  val¬ 
leys  and  skirt  the  edges  of  bolder  cliffs 
than  do  the  railroads.  In  most  instances 
climbers  never  see  the  railroad  from  the 
time  the  ascent  is  begun  until  the  top  is 
reached.  Nevertheless,  the  trains  do 
serve  a  definite  purpose.  I  recall  a  cul¬ 
tured,  elderly  English  gentleman  admit¬ 
ting  to  me,  rather  deprecatingly,  that  he 
was  too  old  now  to  climb  to  Kleine 
Scheidegg  as  he  had  done  many  times  in 
former  years,  but  that  this  was  the  sixth 
time  he  had  come  up  on  the  train  this 
season  simply  to  see  the  flowers,  breathe 
the  air  of  the  big  open  spaces,  and  enjoy 
the  magnificent  outlook  with  an  enthusi¬ 
asm  which,  apparently  had  not  abated 
one  whit  with  the  advancing  years.  More¬ 
over,  I  venture  the  assertion  that  no  in- 
d-vidual,  with  average  powers  of  obser¬ 
vation,  standing  on  the  deck  of  a  boat  in 
the  middle  of  Lake  Lucerne  opposite  Yitz- 
nau,  can  trace  the  line  of  the  narrow 
gauge  road  up  the  side  of  «the  Rigi  -or 
form  any  idea  of  its  route  unless  the 
smoke  of  the  queer,  little,  up-tilted, 
briquet-burning  locomotive  is  caught  by 
the  eye  among  the  cliffs  and  trees  that 
still  stand  unmarred  and  undisturbed  so 
far  as  one's  vision  can  determine.  Not 
only  is  this  true  of  the  Rigi  but  the 
same  can  be  asserted  of  all  these  tiny, 
mountain-climbing  roads  which  I  have 
observed.  For  instance,  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  the  route  of  the  road  up  the 
Harder  Kulm  or  the  Scliynige  Platte  ex¬ 
cept  by  catching  a  glimpse  here  and  there 
of  the  train  as  it  comes  out  into  the  open 
against  *tlie  face  of  a  bare  rocky  cliff ;  and 
the  foot-path  up  the  former  mountain,  at 
least,  runs  far  out  of  sight  and  hearing 
of  the  railroad,  while  the  composer’s 
pavilion  bearing  the  names  of  former 
visiting  musicians,  Weber,  Wagner  and 
Mendelssohn,  together  with  other  pa¬ 
vilions  higher  up,  still  stand  by  the  path 
inviting  the  wayfarer  to  halt  and  rest 
just  as  they  have  stood  for  many  years. 
Moreover,  in  establishing  their  hydrau¬ 
lic  enterprises,  the  Swiss  have  not  de¬ 
stroyed  a  single  scenic  waterfall  or  inter¬ 
fered  with  its  effect  as  a  part  of  the  land¬ 
scape  picture ;  for  they  are  fully  alive  to 
the  value  of  those  features  of  their  coun¬ 
try  which  attract  visitors. 

The  business  of  entertaining  strangers 
— “Industrie  des  Etrangers” — is  frankly 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  of 
Switzerland  and,  speaking  for  myself,  I 
am  glad  that  this  is  so ;  for  there  is  no 
country  in  Europe  more  restful,  more 
home-like  or  morfc  quietly  courteous  and 
kindly  to  the  visitor  than  is  this  little 
country  on  the  top  of  the  continent.  The 
hotels  and  pensions  are  without  number, 
and  of  all  shades  and  degrees  of  prices 
but  every  one  of  them  is  neat,  clean,  at¬ 
tractive  and  with  faultless  service.  It 
lias  struck  me  as  one  of  the  rather  para¬ 
doxical  things  in  Switzerland,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  rather  high  cost  of 
most  things  one  purchases  in  the  shops, 
living  at  the  pensions  and  hotels  is  as 
reasonable  as  in  Italy  or  in  France.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  give  detailed  figures, 
which  I  have  for  every  item  of  our  so¬ 
journ  in  the  three  countries,  but  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  say  that  we  lived  in 
Switzerland  for  slighly  less  per  individual 
than  anywhere  else  on  the  continent  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  short  time  in  Paris  when  the 
French  franc  was  running  up  and  down 
the  scale  from  38  to  49  to  the  dollar. 
Moreover,  we  were  given  in  Switzerland, 
the  best  continental  breakfast  that  we  re¬ 
ceived  in  our  travels,  which  means  much 
to  the  average  American  who  is  used  to 
grapefruit,  eggs,  bacon,  toast,  hot  cakes 
and  coffee  for  his  first  meal  of  the  day. 

Historical  research  seems  to  have  de¬ 
termined  that  the  original  Forest  Can¬ 
tons,  Luzern,  Schwiz,  Uri  and  Unter- 
walden — the  founder  of  the  Swiss  Re¬ 
public — were  invaded  centuries  ago  by 
the  descendants  of  a  certain  Germanic 
tribe,  the  Alammani,  which  completely 
supplanted  the  early  Roman  civilization 
and  eventually  established  itself  all  over 
Northeastern  Switzerland.  These  were 
the  people,  who,  with  the  unquenchable 
spirit  of  liberty  and  the  heroic  quality, 
symbolized  by  the  epic  of  William  Tell, 
shook  off  the  early  Austrian  tyranny  and 
established  a  democracy.  It  is  of  great 
interest  to  know,  also,  that  descendants 
of  this  same  tribe  settled  in  England 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  believe,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  blood  of  these  people 
courses  through  the  veins  of  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  whence  sprang,  perhaps,  that 
undying  love  of  liberty  for  which  our 
forefathers  so  nobly  strove,  and  which, 
“it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,”  we  of  the 
present  and  future  generations  win 
cherish  and  perpetuate. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


A  grammar-school  boy  handed  in  the 
following  composition  on  “cats.”  “Cats 
that’s  meant  for  little  boys  to  maul  and 
tease  is  called  Maultese  cats.  Some  cats 
is  reckernized  by  how  quiet  their  purrs 
is  and  these  is  named  Purrsian ' cats.  The 
cats  what  'has  very  bad  tempers  is  called 
Angorie  eats,  and  cats  with  deep  feelins 
is  called  Feline  cats.  I  don’t  like  cats. 
— Church  Life. 
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Hardy  Vines 

The  hardy  ornamental  vines  include 
many  of  the  most  useful  subjects  avail¬ 
able  "for  the  embellishment  of  the  home 
grounds.  Most  gardens  could  be  appre¬ 
ciably  improved  by  the  planting  of  judi¬ 
ciously  selected  varieties,  while  they  are 
a  practical  necessity  on  almost  every  new 
place,  be  it  a  small  lot  or  a  garden  of 
more  pretentious  size.  Vines  are  the 
green  draperies  in  the  garden  beautiful. 
They  serve  admirably  to  clothe  a  fence, 
to  hide  an  unlovely  view,  or  as  a  screen 
to  insure  privacy.  The  self-clinging  kinds 
(as  well  as  others  if  afforded  suitable  sup¬ 
port)  can  be  used  to  cover  walls,  and  the 
somewhat  harsh  appeai*ance  of  brick, 
stone  or  stucco,  is  pleasingly  softened  by 
this  means.  For  improving  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  porch  or  Summer-house,  a  neatly 
trained  vine  is  often  appropriate. 

There  is  quite  a  large  selection  of 
hardy  vines  available  for  the  purposes 
suggested — many  more  in  fact  than  the 
average  garden  lover  imagines — all  lovely 
in  foliage,  and  many  beautiful  in  bloom 
in  due  season. 

The  bower  Actinidia  (Actinidia  ar- 
guta)  is  a  Japanese  plant  of  vigorous 
habit,  and  possesses  the  decided  merit  of 
being  remarkably  free  from  the  attacks  of 
pests  and  diseases.  It  has  dark  green, 
shining  foliage  and  produces  white  flow¬ 
ers  with  purple  centers  in  June.  These 
are  followed  by  edible  greenish  yellow 
fruits,  each  about  an  inch  in  length  and 
with  a  gooseberry-like  flavor.  Some 
plants  of  Actinidia  only  produce  all  male 
or  all  female  blossoms,  and  in  that  case, 
it  is  necessary  to  plant  one  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  sex  in  close  proximity  if  a  crop  of 
fruit  is  desired. 

Another  useful  vine  which  remains 
free  from  the  ravages  of  disease  and  pest 
is  Akebia  quinata  (five-leaved  Akebia). 
This  is  also  a  Japanese  plant  and  is  very 
desirable  for  a  sunny  position  in  a  rather 
well-drained  soil.  It  is  of  twining  habit, 
and  the  fragrant  rosy-purple  blooms  are 
borne  in  early  Spring  just  as  the  foliage 
unfolds. 

Ampelopsis  includes  many  useful  vines, 
several  especially  adapted  for  climbing 
up  the  walls  of  buildings.  The  Boston 
ivy  (Ampelopsis  Veitehi)  is  a  self-clinger, 
and  is  especially  beautiful  when  it  as¬ 
sumes  its  Fall  colors.  Ampelopsis  quin- 
quefolia  (Virginia  creeper)  climbs 
rapidly  and  is  very  effective,  while  Engle- 
mann’s  ivy  is  a  variety  with  smaller 
leaves  and  of  a  denser  growth.  In  some 
localities  a  mildew  attacks  the  Virginia 
creeper  in  the  Fall,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  better  that  they  be  planted  only  on 
trellises  or  arbors  where  they  receive  the 
benefits  of  a  free  circulation  of  air.  For 
covering  low  walls,  rocks  or  trellises  Am¬ 
pelopsis  heterophylla  variegata  is  espe¬ 
cially  striking.  It  possesses  deeply  lobed. 
deep  green  foliage  blotched  with  creamy 
white  and  pink.  In  the  Autumn  clusters 
of  small  berries  are  produced  which  are 
at  first  pale  lilac,  but  later  change  to 
bright  green  and  finally  to  a  brilliant 
turquoise  blue. 

The  Dutchman’s  pipe  (Aristoloeliia 
sipho)  is  a  tall  growing,  twining  vine 
making  a  particularly  dense  screen,  and 
bearing  large  handsome  leaves.  It  is  a 
rapid  grower  and  is  never  attacked  by 
bug  or  blight.  It  is  adaptable  for  any 
situation  where  a  heavy  growth  and  dense 
shade  are  desirable. 

In  unsightly  corners,  on  roekwork  or 
rambling  over  old  stumps  the  trumpet 
creeper  (Bignonia  radicans)  is  a  plant  of 
special  merit.  During  the  Summer  and 
early  Fall  it  bears  with  great  freedom 
its  large  orange-red  trumpet-shaped  flow¬ 
ers. 

During  September  the  fragrant  white 
flowers  of  Clematis  paniculata  appear  in 
great  profusion,  and  it  is  difficult  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  great  value  of  this  plant  as 
a  cover  for  fence  or  bower.  Clematis  vir- 
giniana  is  another  useful  species  of  a 
similar  type,  but  blooms  earlier.  Most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Clematis  group  are 
the  gorgeous  huge-flowered  kinds  of  the 
Jackmani  type,  in  shades  of  blue,  violet, 
pink  and  white,  but  these  are  difficult  sub¬ 
jects  to  manage  and  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  general  planting.  Yet  if  one 
possesses  an  experimental  turn  of  mind 
and  a  sheltered  position  they  may  be 
given  a  trial. 

A  handsome  climbing  plant  for  cover¬ 
ing  walls  or  tree  trunks  is  the  climbing 
Hydrangea  (H.  petiolaris).  Once  es¬ 
tablished  it  climbs  rapidly  and  clings  to 
its  support  by  means  of  small  rootlets  as 
does  the  English  ivy.  In  July  it  bears 
numerous  flat  heads  of  white  flowers, 
each  head  8  or  10  in.  in  diameter.  This 
is  a  plant  certainly  deserving  of  greater 
popularity  than  it  at  present  enjoys.. 

Hall’s  honeysuckle  (Lonicera  TIalliana) 
retains  its  foliage  until  well  into  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  indeed  sometimes  until  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  Spring.  Throughout  the  Sum¬ 
mer  a  succession  of  delightfully  scented 
white  and  yellow  flowers  is  borne  by  this 
honeysuckle. 

The  silver  lace  vine  (Polygonum  Au- 
berti)  cannot  be  too  highly  recommend¬ 
ed  as  a  general  purpose  climber.  It  is  of 
vigorous  habit,  growing  freely  in  any  or¬ 
dinary  garden  soil,  and  during  the  late 
Summer  and  Fall  it  is  completely  covered 
with  great  foamy  sprays  of  tiny  pure 
white  flowers.  It  is  not  a  self  clinger, 
and  if  grown  against  a  wall  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  trellis  or  wires. 

A  very  hardy  vine  useful  for  low  trel¬ 
lises  or  rambling  over  rock  work  is  the 
Dahurian  moonseed  (Menispermum 
dauricum).  It  possesses  large  deep 


green  leaves  and  blue-black  fruits  some¬ 
what  resembling  small  grapes.  This 
plant  is  of  a  twining  habit,  and  revels  in 
a  sunny  position.  In  dry  situations  the 
kudzu  vine  is  especially  valuable.  The 
growth  is  killed  back  to  the  ground  each 
Winter  and  should  be  cut  away,  but  es¬ 
tablished  plants  will  make  an  annual 
growth  of  from  40  to  60  ft.  The  flowers 
are  insignificant  but  the  foliage  is  large 
and  of  pleasing  appearance  and  it  is  a 
good  subject  for  rapidly  covering  arbors 
or  verandas. 

Evonymus  radicans  vegetus  (large- 
leaved  Winter  creeper)  is  especially  val¬ 
uable  because  it  remains  perfectly  ever¬ 
green  throughout  the  year.  It  is  a  self- 
clinging  vine,  but  when  required  to  cover 
a  high  wall  it  is  better  to  afford  it  some 
support  in  the  shape  of  horizontal  wires 
stretched  between  screw-eyes  fixed  in  the 
face  of  the  wall.  To  maintain  it  in  good 
condition  an  annual  shearing  should  be 
given  in  the  Spring.  Established  plants 
freely  produce  their  fruits,  which  are  very 
like  those  of  the  common  bittersweet.  Al¬ 
though  not  of  rapid  growth  the  Evony¬ 
mus  will  eventually  attain  a  height  of 
15  to  20  ft. 

The  Wistaria  is  too  well  known  to  re¬ 
quire  description.  Unfortunately  when 
planted  against  buildings  its  strong- 
growth  is  liable  to  damage  shingle  roofs. 
Care  should  be  exercised  to  plant  only 
grafted  plants  obtained  from  reliable 
dealers.  Much  disappointment  results 
from  planting  seedlings  obtained  “cheap¬ 


ly,”  as  these  may  not  flower  for  10  or 
even  20  years. 

This  article  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
list  of  available  hardy  vines,  for  no  men¬ 
tion  has  been  made  of  the  roses,  the 
matrimony  vine,  the  '.op  vine  and  several 
others,  but  it  serves,  I  hope,  to  indicate 
the  great  variety  of  desirable  material  we 
have  at  our  command. 

The  early  Fall  is  a  good  time  to  plant 
most  vines,  and  they  may  be  pruned  well 
back  the  following  Spring.  Do  give  them 
a  good  start  by  deeply  digging  the  plant¬ 
ing  site,  and  incorporating  with  the  soil 
some  old  rotted  manure  and  a  few  hand¬ 
fuls  of  bonemeal.  Plant  firmly  and  place 
a  layer  of  strawy  manure  all  around  the 
base  of  the  plant  when  the  operation  is 
completed.  T.  H.  everett. 

New  York. 


Paint  Brushes  and  Paint 

The  following  advice  is  given  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  authority  on  these  subjects: 

There  are  probably  thousands  of  paint 
brushes  now  standing  in  water.  This  is 
very  harmful  to  brush  bristles.  It  causes 
them  to  become  soft  and  flabby  with  the 
result  that  the  brush  is  rendered  un¬ 
suitable  for  doing  a  satisfactory  paint 
job. 

Another  way  quickly  to  ruin  a  brush 
is  allow  it  to  lie  around  with  paint  in 
it.  The  paint  hardens  and  the  bristles 


will  never  be  the  same  thereafter.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  clean  and  restore  a 
brush  once  it  has  become  hard  with  paint. 

Not  infrequently  the  same  man  who 
will  insist  upon  using  the  best  of  paint 
will  take  no  care  to  see  that  his  brushes 
for  putting  it  on  are  in  proper  condition. 
He  will  buy  white  lead  and  oil,  mix  them 
carefully  into  paint,  and  then  spread  it 
on  with  a  brush  whose  usefulness  has 
been  destroyed.  That  is  expensively  in¬ 
consistent.  The  paint  is  not  worked  well 
into  the  surface,  is  spread  irregularly, 
here  thick,  there  thin.  It  does  not  give 
the  maximum  wear  nor  cover  as  much 
area  as  it  would  if  brushed  on  evenly. 

The  way  to  keep  brushes  in  good  shape 
is  to  clean  them  thoroughly  after  you 
have  finished  with  them.  Brushes  can  be 
cleaned  by  steaming  them,  soaking  them 
in  turpentine  or  benzine  and  then  wash¬ 
ing  them  out  -with  soap  and  hot  water.  It 
is  a  good  idea  also  to  straighten  out  the 
bristles  and  when  dry  to  wrap  the 
brushes  in  water-proof  paper  if  they  are 
to  be  put  away  for  a  long  time. 

When  a  brush  is  to  be  used  on  succeed¬ 
ing  days,  put  it  in  paint  or  linseed  oil  but 
never  water.  Furthermore,  never  stand 
a  brush  on  its  bristle  ends  but  suspend 
it  in  the  paint  or  oil.  This  m  y  be  done 
by  drilling  a  small  hole  in  the  handle  of 
the  brush  near  the  top  of  the  ferrule,  put¬ 
ting  a  wire  through  the  hole  and  laying 
the  wire  across  the  top  of  th  paint  or 
oil  container.  n.  l. 


The  /Veiv  Buick  is  th e  A/ew Style 


Sweeping  into  the  market  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Silver  Anniversary  Buick 
has  already  won  country- wide  recognition 
as  the  new  style — the  new  mode — in 
motor  ears ! 

Motorists  have  been  quick  to  recognize 
that  this  wonderful  new  Buick  with 
Masterpiece  Bodies  by  Fisher  is  not  only 
a  supremely  beautiful  car  but  a  thrilling 
turning-point  in  body-design.  And  recog¬ 
nizing  this  fact,  men  and  women  on  every 
street  ...  in  every  city  and  town  ...  are 
eagerly  acclaiming  the  new  mode. 

Here  are  dashing  new  lines,  different  from 
any  heretofore  known  —  longer,  larger, 
more  luxurious  bodies,  matchless  in  their 


grace  and  symmetry— gorgeous  new  color 
harmonies— the  richest  of  upholsteries 
and  appointments — full- width  rear  seats 
providing  plenty  of  room  for  three  adult 
passengers — an  ensemble  of  beauty  and 
luxury  that  has  never  been  equaled — 

— and  in  addition,  new  and  deeper  radiator 
lines— new  chrome-plated  headlamps  and 
cowl-lamps — new  wheel  and  fender  de¬ 
sign —  all  combining  to  lend  incomparable 
poise,  fleetness  and  distinction ! 

The  new  Buick  is  the  new  style— -a  style 
that  has  won  instant  popularity — a  style 
that  is  causing  America  to  buy  almost 
four  times  as  many  Buicks  as  any  other 
fine  car! 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT  .  .  .  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 

THE  SILVER  /%l\l  [\l  aVERSAHV 

BUICK 

WITH  MASTERPIECE  BODIES  BY  FISHER 
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Easy  on  the  purse 

for  men 
hard  on  shoes 


TUTISHKO  SHOES  are 
made  for  men  who 
want  good  fit,  long  wear, 
and  a  lot  for  the  money! 

They  are  Ball-Band 
leather  work  shoes — made 
in  the  same  factory  as  Ball- 
Band  rubber  footwear 
and  they  bear  the  same 
Red  Ball  trade-mark. 

The  waterproof  soles 
are  au  exclusive  Ball-Band 
product  and  are  used  only  on 
Mishko  Shoes.  So  tough 
and  durable  are  they  that 
many  wearers  say  their 
Mishko  shoes  outlast  two 
pairs  of  ordinary  shoes. 

Mishko  Shoes  come  in 
all  sizes  for  men  and  boys, 
in  moccasin  and  toe-cap 
styles,  and  with  a  plain  toe  in  men’ s 
sizes  only.  Also  made  with  high 
tops.  If  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  write  us  for  the  name  of 
a  Ball-Band  dealer  who  can.  We 


will  also  send  you  free  a  copy 
of  "More  Days  Wear."  Misha¬ 
waka  Rubber  &  Woolen  Mfg. 
Co.,  333  Water  St.,  Mishawaka, 
Indiana. 


Look  jor 
the 

Red  Ball 


BALL-BAND 


BOOTS*  LIGHT  RUBBERS 
HEAVY  RUBBERS . ARCTICS 
GALOSHES  ♦  SPORT  AND  WORK  SHOES 
WOOL  BOOTS  AND  SOCKS 


’T’HE  National  Fresh 
*  Water  System  pro¬ 
vides  air-pumped  fresh 
running  water  for  every 
purpose,  at  the  turn  of 
a  faucet.  Cold,  spark¬ 
ling  drinking  water, 
fresh  from  the  well.  Hot 
or  cold  running  water 
for  kitchen,  bath,  laun¬ 
dry  and  milk  house — 
pumped  from  cistern, 
lake  or  stream — by  the 
same  system.  Water  in 
abundanceforlivestock, 
sprinkling,  milk  cooling 
—600  to  1,200  gallons 
per  hour,  pumped 
against  any  lift  up  to 
150  feet.  No  suction. 
No  power  head  above 
well.  No  pump  rods.  No 
storage  tank  to  freeze  in 
Winter  or  to  make  water 
warm  and  stagnant  in 
Summer. 

Our  FREE  32-page  cata¬ 
log  tells  all  about  it. 
Write  for  a  copy.  You 
can  buy  a  National  Sys¬ 
tem  on  easy  payments 
if  you  wish. 

NATIONAL  UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 
330  Belleview  Place 

Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Subsidiary  of 
National  Brake 
&  Electric  Co., 
Division  of 
Westingbouse 
Air  Brake  Co. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


In  Winter 
Yow’ll  Want 
Running  Water 


NO  more  freezing  trips  to  the 
icy-cold  pump  handle.  No 
moae  hours  spent  thawing  out  a 
frozen  pump. 

Not  after  you’ve  installed  a 
Deming  Marvel  Home  Water 
System. 

You’ll  get  all  the  water  you  want 
on  the  coldest  days  without  leav¬ 
ing  the  warmth  of  the  house.^ 
Plan  now  to  install  a  Deming 
Marvel  Home  Water  System  be¬ 
fore  the  snow  flies.  It’s  the  most 
inexpensive  home  water  system 
you  can  buy — only  2c  a  day  for 
pperation.  Write  today  for  foil 
infounatiplj. 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  COMPANY 
126  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


J.  F.  CONANT 
Railway  Terminal  Warehouse 
Green  Island,  Troy,  New  York 


ROOT,  NEAL  &  COMPANY 
178  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York 

L.  F.  BEERS 
8  N.  Water  Street 
Rochester,  New  York 

CHAS.  J.  JAGER  COMPANY 
15  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

STEPHEN  B.  CHURCH 
Seymour,  Conn. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— A  new  cave,  the  extent 
of  which  has  not  been  ascertained,  has 
been  discovered  on  the  farm  owned  by 
Harry  N.  Watson,  near  Charlestown,  W. 
Va.  A  depression  on  the  farm  of  J. 
Ernest  Watson,  a  brother  of  the  former, 
near  the  division  fence  between  the  two 
places,  was  found  to  have  developed  an 
opening,  extending  far  below  the  surface. 

Three  earthquake  shocks,  generally 
light,  but  one  of  which  was  heavy  enough 
to  cause  many  resident’s  to  leave  their 
homes,  were  felt  at  Calexico.  Cal.,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  Imperial  Valley, 
Sept.  23.  No  damage  was  reported. 

A  switch  engine,  carrying  a  train  of 
55  cars  on  the  Alton  and  Eastern  tracks 
in  Granite  City,  Ill.,  crashed  into  a  truck, 
heavily  laden  with  passengers,  bound  for 
a  revival  meeting,  on  the  grade  crossing 
at  Edwardsyille  Road  Sept.  23.  Two  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  outright,  three  others 
were  fatally  injured  and  at  least  16  more 
hurt,  some  of  them  seriously,  as  the  en¬ 
gine  dragged  the  truck  for  75  feet  and 
left  it  dangling  on  the  edge  of  a  15-foot 
embankment. 

The  New  York  Safety  Congress  Com¬ 
mittee  has  issued  a  statement  that  there 
are  more  taxicabs,  motor  trucks  and  au¬ 
tomobiles  in  operation  in  New  York  than 
in  any  other  city  in  the  world,  616.000 
cars  having  been  registered  here  January 
1.  The  annual  increase  the  last  five  years 
has  averaged  50,000.  Approximately 
650,000  motor  cars  are  being  operated 
daily  in  the  streets.  The  number  of  local 
cars  registered  and  not  in  operation  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  number  of  cars 
of  foreign  registration  that  come  in  daily. 
Where  there  are  so  many  automobiles  and 
a  daytime  population  of  more  than  7,- 
000,000  in  a  space  no  larger  than  New 
York,  there  are  bound  to  be  accidents. 
But  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  too 
many  accidents,  especially  those  that  are 
fatal,  occur.  One  object  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  annual  Safety  Council  Congress 
to  be  held  here  Oct.  1  to  5  inclusive,  is 
to  try  to  check  these  accidents. 

Snow  fell  Sept.  20,  enough  to  cover  the 
ground  lightly  at  Lead,  S.  D.  The  tem¬ 
perature  got  as  low  as  the  freezing  point, 
but  rose  during  the  day.  It  was  the  first 
snowfall  of  the  season. 

Two  bombs,  exploding  at  three-minute 
intervals,  damaged  the  home  of  Nathan 
Weisenberg,  at  Cleveland.  O.,  Sept.  21. 
Strife  between  slot  machine  companies 
for  monopoly  of  the  Cleveland  market 
was  held  responsible  by  police,  who  said 
Weisenberg  was  a  slot  machine  distribu¬ 
tor.  No  one  was  injured. 

Twenty-three  per  cent  of  those  killed 
by  automobiles  last  year  were  children  un¬ 
der  15,  according  to  statistics  prepared 
Sept.  24  for  the  opening  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  annual  Safety  Congress.  The 
Safety  Educational  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  will  make  a  special 
drive  to  solve  the  automobile  problem 
which  brought  death  to  children  of  school 
age  in  20,000  instances  last  year  and 
which  is  expected  to  reap  an  even  larger 
toll  this  year. 

Thrown  through  the  windshield  of  an 
automobile  during  a  collision  in  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.,  Sept.  23,  Miss  Grace  Morris, 
20,  of  Middletown,  N.  J.,  received  injuries 
from  which  she  died  in  Red  Bank  Hospi¬ 
tal  Sept.  24.  Raymond  Walso  of  Middle- 
town,  N.  J.,  was  arrested  on  charges  of 
manslaughter  and  driving  while  intoxi¬ 
cated.  Miss  Morris’s  companion  in  the 
car,  Floyd  O.  Guillaudeau  of  Oceanport, 
said  Walsh’s  machine  crashed  head-on 
into  theirs  and  then  left  the  scene  of  the 
accident.  Police  say  Walsh  regained  his 
driver’s  license  10  days  before  after  a  two- 
year  suspension  for  drunken  driving. 

An  epidemic  of  influenza,  which  he  es¬ 
timated  had  wiped  out  15  per  cent  of  the 
native  population  in  some  parts  of  the 
Mackenzie  River  region,  Northern  Can¬ 
ada,  was  reported  Sept.  24  by  Capt.  W. 
Perfelieff,  back  from  three  months  in  the 
Arctic.  Capt.  Perfelieff  left  last  June 
with  a  party  of  college  students  to  obtain 
motion  pictures  and  specimens  of  Arctic 
wild  life  for  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Science  at  Philadelphia.  They  obtained 
much  valuable  data  along  the  Arctic 
Coast,  he  said,  and  at  one  time  lost  part 
of  their  provisions  when  a  canoe  capsized 
in  the  Yukon  River. 

While  one  man  kept  the  engine  of  an 
automobile  running  at  the  curb,  five 
armed  robbers,  one  of  them  masked, 
rounded  up  more  than  30  employes  of 
the  Albany  Dairy  Co.,  in  the  plant  at 
26  Bridge  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept.  24, 
forced  them  to  open  cash  drawers  and  a 
safe,  and  made  off  with  more  than  $5,000. 
Half  an  hour  before,  a  man  had  applied 
at  the  office  for  work.  Employes  told  po¬ 
lice  he  was  one  of  the  robber  quintet. 

Several  unseasonable  forest  fires  were 
burning  Sept.  24  in  widely  separated 
areas  in  California  In  the  Shasta  N  a- 
tional  Forest,  the  Steven  Pass  fire,  burn¬ 
ing  a  week,  was  controlled  by  150  men, 
under  direction  of  Federal  Foresters.  The 
Hazel  Creek  fire  on  Tombstone  Mountain 
east  of  Sims,  also  in  Shasta  County,  was 
burning  into  rough  country.  In  the  Las¬ 
sen  National  Forest,  the  Philbrook  Val¬ 
ley  fire  broke  over  the  north  line  and  was 
expected  to  cross  the  Humbug  Road 
where  it  would  run  into  land  burned  over 
in  the  old  Snag  Lake  fire  with  prospects 
of  easy  control.  Three  hundred  and  fitty 
men  had  partly  controlled  the  Soda  Creek 
fire  in  the  Sequoia  National  Forest  Sept. 
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24.  While  they  were  also  partly  success¬ 
ful  on  the  north,  east  and  west  lines  the 
lire  was  running  into  heavy  timber  on 
the  south.  This  fire,  started  presumably 
by  a  hunter,  has  burned  over  2,500  acres. 
In  the  San  Bernardino  forest  the  fire  had 
burned  over  18,000  acres  inside  the  forest, 
and  25,000  acres  outside. 

Four  members  of  a  family  were  killed 
Sept.  23  when  the  automobile  in  which 
they  were  riding  wa<  struck  by  a  south¬ 
bound  Pennsylvania  passenger  train  at  a 
crossing  a  mile  north  of  Henryville,  Ind. 

A  six-year-old  boy,  who  crawled  from  a 
window  of  the  machine,  and  a  baby,  who 
was  tossed  from  the  car,  were  the  only 
survivors.  The  dead  were :  Edgar  Gar¬ 
field  Jones,  47 ;  his  wife,  Cora,  44,  and 
their  daughters,  Velma,  11,  and  Gladys, 
five,  all  of  Crotliersville,  Ind. 

Speeding  at  about  70  miles  an  hour  on 
Jericho  Turnpike  near  Syosset,  L.  I., 
Sept.  24,  the  automobile  of  John  De  Mir- 
jian,  photographer  with  a  studio  at  1559 
Broadway,  New  ork,  skidded  and  turned 
over,  crushing  De  Mirjian  to  death  and 
slightly  injuring  Mrs.  Gloria  Christy  of 
58  Central  Park  West,  who  was  riding 
with  him  toward  New  York. 

THE  SOUTHERN  HURRICANE.  — 
With  more  than  750  storm  victims  buried 
in  West  Palm  Beach  cemeteries  Sept.  23, 
the  death  toll  from  Everglades  towns  was 
estimated  at  2,000  or  more  by  newspaper 
men  and  Red  Cross  workers  who  have 
toured  the  territory.  Two  hundred  more 
bodies  of  Pelican  Bay  residents  were 
found  along  the  Pahokee-Belle  Glade 
Road,  and  at  least  250  more  are  thought 
to  have  perished  when  the  little  settle¬ 
ment  was  wiped  out.  Pelican  Bay,  only 
recently  established,  was  not  thought  of 
until  the  bodies  were  found  six  days  after 
the  storm.  With  Lr.ke  Okeechobee  over¬ 
flowing  its  dykes  and  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory  still  flooded,  it.  is  impossible  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  accurate  figure  of  total  dead. 
Bodies  are  constantly  being  found  float¬ 
ing  in  the  water,  some  have  been  buried 
along  the  nearest  canal  bank,  while  oth¬ 
ers  have  been  cremated.  The  territory 
has  been  evacuated  by  all  but  able-bodied 
men  and  a  few  women  avIio  refuse  to 
leave.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
16,000  have  been  made  homeless  in  the 
storm  area,  but  the  majority  have  been 
cared  for  during  the  week  since  the 
storm.  Railroad  transportation  has  been 
issued  to  nearly  1,500  in  refugee  camps 
there,  and  along  the  east  coast  are  4,500 
more.  The  remainder,  abandoning  their 
homes,  have  sought  shelter  elsewhere  in 
the  cities.  The  Palm  Beach  Chapter  of 
the  Red  Cross  Sept.  25  appealed  to  na¬ 
tional  headquarters  of  the  organization  to 
“initiate  a  move”  to  raise  $12,000,000 
for  rehabilitation  of  the  storm-swept  area 
in  Southeastern  Florida.  The  appeal 
was  sent  in  the  form  of  a  report  on  con¬ 
ditions,  placing  the  number  of  dead  “in 
excess  of  2.300"  and  the  number  of  refu¬ 
gees  at  12,200. 

WASHINGTON. — Evidence  tending  to 
show  that  public  utilities  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  sought  to  influence  legislation,  and 
further  information  as  to  their  alleged 
propaganda  methods  through  educational 
institutions  and  publicity  campaigns,  was 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Sept.  10  at  a  hearing  before  Com¬ 
missioner  McCullough.  A.  Jackson  Mar¬ 
shall,  secretary  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association,  identified  numerous 
checks  and  vouchers.  Under  date  of 
March  18,  1926,  $25,000  was  paid  Walter 
Dill  Scott,  president  of  Northwestern 
University.  A  note  explained  that  “for 
several  years  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association  has  subscribed  to  a  joint  re¬ 
search  program  in  the  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Commerce  and  likewise 
in  Harvard  University  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration.”  On  Dec.  16, 
1926,  a  check  for  $10,000  was  paid  Har¬ 
vard  University  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  with  a  similar  ex¬ 
planation  as  to  the  purpose  and  the  no¬ 
tation  that  the  sum  was  part  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  of  $30,000  for  the  year  1927. 
On  May  20,  1926.  $500  was  paid  William 
Allen  White,  editor  of  the  Emporia 
(Kan.)  Gaseite ,  on  account  of  an  address 
before  the  National  Electric  Light  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1926. 

American  imports  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1928,  amounting  to  $2,084,- 
000.000,  were  nearly  $39,000,000,  or  1.8 
per  cent,  below  last  year  for  the  same 
period,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  stated  in  an  analysis  is¬ 
sued  Sept.  25  dealing  with  “Our  World 
Trade.”  This  decrease,  the  Chamber  de¬ 
clared,  was  largely  in  imports  of  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  foodstuffs. 
The  total  value  of  imports  of  crude  ma¬ 
terials  amounted  to  $785,000,000,  or  7.1 
per  cent,  below  last  year’s  figure.  If>e 
Chamber  says  this  was  largely  due  to 
severe  declines  in  import  values  ol  raw 
silk,  crude  rubber,  furs,  raw  wool  and 
leaf  tobacco,  offsetting  heavy  receipts  ot 
raw  hides,  skins  and  crude  petroleum. 


Increasing  Assessments 

Has  the  supervisor  of  any  town  in 
New  York  State  the  right  to  have  the  as¬ 
sessment  books  opened  and  increased  taxes 
of  any  kind  added  to  them  after  they 
have  been  closed  on  “grievance  day : 

New  York.  E> 

The  assessors  have  a  right  to  increase 
or  diminish  an  assessment  after  hearing 
the  complaints  made  on  grievance  day. 
The  supervisor  does  not  fix  the  amount  o 
assessment.  T’ 
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Countrywide  Situation 

Many  lines  of  farm  products  are  doing 
well  enough  in  the  markets.  Live  stock 
and  the  dairy  and  poultry  output  have 
been  selling  at  rising  prices,  higher  than 
for  many  years  past  in  some  instances. 
Cotton  and  grain  are  still  in  unsettled 
position,  with  prices  closely  following  new 
developments  in  crop  news  and  consuming 
or  export  demand.  Just  now  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  market  is  at  the  height 
of  interest,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  main  crops  about  ready  for  market, 
and  many  surprising  contrasts  in  market 
behavior  and  price. 

HOPEFUL  POTATO  HEN 

Some  potato  growers  have  rightly  de¬ 
clined  to  give  up  hope  of  better  things 
in  the  market.  One  Long  Island  farmer 
summed  up  the  case  for  the  nearby  pro¬ 
ducer  about  like  this:  “I  am  not  going 
to  give  my  potatoes  away.  The  prospect 
may  not  be  as  bad  as  it  looks. _  The 
weight  of  the  crop  seems  to  be  in  the 
West,  a  long  way  from  market.  Many  of 
these  western  potatoes  may  never  be  dug. 
Something  may  happen  in  the  East  to 
cut  down  the  crop.  I  notice  considerable 
talk  about  blight  and  rot  all  the  way  from 
Maine  to  Minnesota.  There  will  be  spells 
of  light  supplies  anyhow  and  growers  near 
the  markets  can  make  the  most  of  them.” 

Long  Island  potatoes  sell  enough  higher 
than  common  stock  -to  give  them  some 
special  advantage.  Other  producers,  near 
enough  to  sell  their  potatoes  without  ship¬ 
ment  by  rail,  have  less  to  worry  about 
than  the  faraway  shippers,  who  must 
stand  a  .high  freight  charge  besides  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  shipment  to  mar¬ 
ket  at  the  right  time. 

The  eastern  grower  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  moderate  crops  in  his  region 
and  especially  good  markets.  The  New 
England  crop,  except  Maine,  of  course,  is 
rather  light  and  this  thickly  populated 
region  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  most 
of  the  surplus  potatoes  from  producing 
sections  nearby.  The  large  mid-western 
crop  is  the  chief  problem,  with  its  tend¬ 
ency  to  overflow  into  eastern  territory 
whenever  the  price  goes  up  a  little. 

POTATOES  CHEAP  FOOD 

One  favorable  condition  will  be  the 
active  consuming  demand  v'Tch  is  al¬ 
ready  beginning  to  appear,  stimulated  by 
low  prices.  It  is  a  fact  that  potatoes  even 
now  are  about  the  only  standard  line  of 
cheap  food.  Restaurants,  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  will  serve  them  frequent¬ 
ly  as  a  balance  to  high  cost  of  meats. 
They  will  be  used  often  instead  of  so 
many  onions,  cabbage  and  sweet  potatoes 
and  other  side  lines  which  have  been 
selling  rather  high.  Chain  stores  will 
keep  them  on  the  bargain  list.  Probably 
more  potatoes  wall  be  eaten  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Under  these  conditions  and  a 
steadily  increasing  population  of  consum¬ 
ers,  the  crop,  when  divided  among  the 
118,000,000  people,  will  not  be  so  large 
after  all.  Even  the  farm  animals  are 
likely  to  get  more  potatoes  than  usual 
because  of  the  close  grading  to  be  en¬ 
forced  in  the  West  and  the  satisfactory 
prices  of  cattle  and  hogs,  as  well  as  dairy 
products.  Before  the  end  of  the  season 
it  may  appear  that  wreather,  waste,  rot 
and  active  food  requirements  have 
brought  down  the  surplus.  Then  if  any¬ 
thing  happens  to  the  early  southern  crop 
the  old  market  crop  season  might  end 
fairly  well.  Nevertheless,  it  might  not  be 
wise  to  buy  potatoes  to  sell  again  on  that 
somewhat  dim  prospect,  nor  to  refuse  a 
reasonable  offer  for  the  crop,  but  the  man 
who  finds  himself  obliged  to.  hold  some 
potatoes  has  a  chance  even  this  season. 

SWEETS  UP  AND  DOWN 

The  surprising  changes  and  turn  about 
in  the  sweet  potato  market  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember,  particularly  in  New  York  City, 
shows  what  can  happen  in  the  market 
from  temporary  causes.  Wet  weather 
prevented  digging  and  the  price  doubled 
within  a  week  in  New  York.  Growers 
within  trucking  distance  had  a  chance  to 
sell  at  a  good  price  no  matter  what  hap¬ 
pened  later.  The  price  sagged  back  again 
from  $6  down  to  $3  per  bushel  within  a 
week.  The  wet  weather  in  the  South¬ 
eastern  States  lately  is  not  likely  to  help 
the  keeping  power  of  sweets.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  report  shows  a  fair-sized  crop 
September  1,  but  many  of  the  fields  have 
been  soaking  much  of  the  time  since  then. 
The  crop  seems  to  be  about  the  same  size 
as  last  year  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
belt,  particularly  Virginia.  Maryland, 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  These  States 
supply  not  far  from  half  of  the  total 
sweet  potato  shipments,  although  they 
produce  only  one-eighth  or  one-ninth  of 
the  crop.  Southern  potatoes  are  mostly 
used  near  home.  They  are  a  lighter  crop 
this  year  and  will  not  compete  so  strong¬ 
ly,  especially  not  in  middle  western  mar¬ 
kets. 

ONION  CHOP  SHORT 

The  onion  position  looks  good  for  the 
few  who  have  good  crops.  The  market 
supply  may  be  one-third  less  than  last 
season  because  the  production  is  short  in 
the  East,  even  though  the  West  has  a  fair 
crop.  Even  a  moderate  shortage  always 
raises  the  price  of  onions.  Consumers 
will  pay  high  prices  for  onions  with  less 
going  down  of  consumption  than  in  most 
other  lines.  Much  of  the  demand  will  be 
filled  with  western  onions,  but  they  will 
cost  high  delivered  in  the  East  and  the 
whole  market  action  is  usually  strong 
under  such  conditions.  It  will  be  safest 
to  sell  out  before  the  end  of  the  market 
season.  Southern  growers  are  likely  to 


see  their  chance  and  plan  to  fill  the  mar¬ 
kets  in  late  Spring.  Spanish  onions,  too. 
have  been  arriving  in  large  quantities  this 
month.  They  will  tend  to  hold  down  the 
price  somewhat  from  now  on. 

It  seems  rather  unusual  that  the  onion 
and  cabbage  crop  should  turn  out  rather 
light  when  potatoes  show  a  large  yield. 
Most  of  the  onions  and  cabbage  are  on 
low  land  wrhich  was  too  wet  this  season, 
even  affected  with  flooded  conditions,  and 
the  weather  favored  insects  and  disease 
and  hindered  cultivation.  As  for  po¬ 
tatoes,  it  is  not  yet  time  to  be  sure  abput 
them  in  the  later  part  of  the  potato 
region.  Prices  in  September  for  potatoes 
at  country  shipping  points  have  ranged 
75c  per  100  lbs.  in  the  West  and  some¬ 
what  above  $1  in  parts  of  the  East.  City 
prices  ranged  from  25  to  50c  per  100  lbs. 
above  this  level.  Onions  jumped  quickly 
to  a,  level  of  $3  to  $3.50  per  100  lbs.  in 
eastern  producing  sections  and  were  sell¬ 
ing  above  $2  in  the  East.  Cabbage  at 
$25  per  ton  in  Western  New  York  is 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  during  the 
early  part  of  last  season. 

APPLES  STEADY 

The  apple  market  is  acting  about  as 
would  be  expected  in  a  season  of  moderate 
production.  Sales  of  some  favored  va¬ 
rieties  well  above  $2  per  bushel  in  the 
large  cities  suggest  that  choice  eastern 
apples  will  be  in  some  favor.  The  export 
trade  too  is  opening  up  fairly  well,  with 
shipments  about  50  per  cent  greater  than 
last  season  so  far  and  prices  lower  but 
still  about  $5  per  barrel  for  stock  of  good 
color  and  condition.  Buyers  have  not  been 
doing  much  with  Winter  varieties  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sections.  In  Southern  Virginia 
where  the  eastern  part  of  the  season 
usually  begins,  buyers  seem  to  be  holding 
off.  Growers  say  they  expect  to  get  at 
least  $4  per  barrel  for  good  fruit  of  stand¬ 
ard  varieties.  Late  Fall  varieties  have 


been  selling  from  $1  to  $1.25  in  various 
eastern  shipping  sections,  but  such  choice 
varieties  as  McIntosh,  which  is  a  light 
crop,  have  been  sold  as  high  as  $2.25  in 
Western  New  Yprk. 

The  eastern  pear  crop  was  in  favorable 
position  this  year,  being  somewhat  lighter 
than  last  season  and  below  average  in 
such  important  pear  shipping  States  as 
New  York  and  Michigan.  The  improve¬ 
ment  in  demand  for  canneries  placed  the 
western  crop  in  stronger  position  and  the 
whole  price  situation  has  been  helped. 
Most  of  the  carlot  shipments  have  been 
western  pears.  Prices  have  held  around 
$2  per  bushel  in  New  York  and  Michigan. 

G.  B.  F. 


Relief  at  Last  from  Ivy 
Poisoning 

There  are  a  few  fortunate  persons  who 
have  never  had  to  pay  any  attention  to 
such  a  lowly  thing  as  ivy  poisoning,  but 
there  are  many  more  who  have  in  the  past 
been  absolutely  barred  from  enjoying 
hikes  in  the  woods  and  camping  trips  be¬ 
cause  they  were  so  susceptible  to  this 
form  of  irritation.  These  unfortunates 
will  rejoice  to  learn  that  not  only  can  the 
irritation  of  ivy  poisoning  be  reduced 
easily,  but  that  certain  easily  applied 
treatments  will  take  away  the  danger  of 
being  poisoned  by  ivy,  as  well  as  oak  and 
sumac  poisoning.  With  these  simple 
remedies  in  hand  not  even  the  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  poison  victim  need  forgo  the 
pleasure  of  the  woods,  according  to  an 
article  on  the  subject  appearing  in  the 
JS'ews  Letter  of  the  Maryland  State  De¬ 
partment.  of  Forestry,  and  credited  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Service  Letter. 

The  best  remedy  for  ivy  poisoning,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  authority,  is  one  that  de¬ 
stroys  the  cause  of  the  irritation,  and 


which  has  been  recommended  by  Dr. 
James  F.  Couch  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Couch, 
expert  on  poisonous  plants,  advises  the 
use  of  a  five  per  cent  soluton  of  potassium 
permanganate  in  water,  which  solution 
can  easily  be  obtained  at  any  drug  store. 
Bathe  the  poisoned  skin  with  this  solution, 
using  a  bit  of  cotton  or  soft  cloth. 

The  above  treatment  has  one  disad¬ 
vantage,  in  that  it  leaves  a  brown  stain 
on  the  skin,  but  this  stain  can  be  removed 
in  a  number  of  ways.  Soap  and  water 
will  take  it  off,  although  this  is  rather  a 
slow  method.  A  one  per  cent  solution  of 
oxalic  acid,  according  to  Dr.  Couch,  is 
the  quickest  means,  but  this  has  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  being  a  poisonous  solution, 
and  if  children  are  in  any  way  liable  to 
get  into  it  probably  the  best  stain  remover 
to  use  is  a  one  per  cent  solution  of  so¬ 
dium  bisulphite.  If  the  irritated  skin  has 
been  much  broken  by  scratching  the  ox¬ 
alic  acid  solution  will  cause  a  severe 
temporary  stinging,  and  in  such  cases 
it  would  probably  be  better  to  use  the 
soap  and  water. 

Prevention  is  always  so  much  better 
than  cure,  and  through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
James  B.  McNair  of  the  Field  Museum. 
Chicago,  persons  who  know  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  poisoned  can  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  that  danger  before  ever  be¬ 
ing  exposed  to  the  poison.  The  preventive 
solution  devised  by  Dr.  McNair  consists  of 
a  5  per  cent  solution  of  ferric  chloride  in 
a  mixture  consisting  of  half  water  and 
half  glycerine.  This  mixture  should  be 
washed  on  all  exposed  portions  of  the  skin 
and  allowed  to  dry  there  before  exposing 
to  poison  weeds.  The  iron  of  the  ferric 
chloride  combines  with  the  active  poison 
of  the  ivy  to  change  it  to  a  harmless,  non- 
poisonous  compound,  thus  protecting  the 
poison-susceptible  person. 

Maryland.  thomas  n.  babtilson. 
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A.  Howard  Finger 
Hudson,  New  York. 
Prominent  N  Y  State  Poultry  Raiser. 


Fred  Shinneman,  R.  F.  D  No.  7,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 
Missouri  Stare  Champion  Corn  Shucker 
at  Key tesville,  Friday,  Nov.  nth,  1927, 


H.  G.  Mi'.ler 
^Northfield,  Minnesota. 
Promineht  Minnesota  Holstein  Breeder 


Here  It  Is  « « « «  Absolute  and  Final 

More  and  Better  Dealers  Sell  and  Recommend  Lee  Overalls  than  Any  Other Make! 

More  Farmers  Wear  Lee  Overalls  Than  Any  Other  Make! 

Lee’s  are  the  Largest  Selling  Work  Clothes  In  America! 

The  Lee  Super-Fabrics — the  Lee  Whizit  Fastener 
— the  famous  Lee  construction  features  are  qual¬ 
ity,  value -giving  points  behind  this  tremendous, 
year-after-year  demand. 

Get  to  know  Lee’s — like  millions  of  others  you’ll 
wear  nothing  else. 

THE  H.  D.  LEE  MERCANTILE  COMPANY 

.Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  South  Bend,  Ind- 
Salina,  Kans.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Genuine  Hookies*  Fastener.  Will  not 
jam,  rust  or  break.  Launders  with  per* 
feet  safety.  Absolutely  Guaranteed. 


Just  Like 
Duds' 


This  Guarantee  With  Every  Garment 

If  you  do  not  find  this  to  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  best  value-giving  work  garment 
you  have  ever  worn,  you  can  get  a  new  one 
free  or  your  money  back. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  ?1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
rible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Whenever  knowledge  can  be  not  only  received  by  us 
but  also  assimilated,  then  it  is  not  merely  stored  in  our 
memory  but  it  becomes  transmuted  into  intellectual 
vigor,  moral  conviction  or  spiritual  appreciation.  This 
is  the  end  of  education — that  we  may  become  something 
more  than  an  interested  hanger-on  in  the  march  of  the 
world’s  progress. 

HESE  stirring  words  are  from  the  address  of 
President  John  Grier  Hibben  at  the  opening  of 
Princeton  University’s  182d  academic  year.  In  a 
large  way  they  apply  to  all  of  us  as  well  as  to  the 
college  undergraduates,  for  school  is  only  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  opportunities  in  educational  lines.  These 
things  come  to  us  daily  in  the  shape  of  observation 
and  experience.  They  may  be  merely  stored  away  in 
memory,  as  President  Hibben  says,  or  worked  into 
the  fiber  of  our  lives,  so  that  we  become  marchers 
rather  than  hangers-on.  Thinking  things  out  is  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  solving  of  our  personal, 
social  and  governmental  problems,  and  intelligent 
action  comes  next  and  naturally.  The  time  for  such 
thought  and  action  is  always  now. 

❖ 

THE  recent  great  disaster  in  southern  latitudes 
gives  an  opportunity  for  the  whole  United  States 
to  show  friendship  to  our  island  dependencies  as 
well  as  to  the  sorely  tried  State  of  Florida.  The 
proper  channel  for  our  benefactions  is  the  Red  Cross, 
which  has  all  the  knowledge  and  machinery  for 
prompt  and  practical  help.  During  the  Great  War 
many  rural  women  enrolled  in  the  Red  Cross,  and 
gave  freely  of  time,  money  and  energy.  Since  then 
some  of  us  have  fallen  out  from  a  mistaken  idea 
that  peaceful  times  removed  the  necessity  for  such 
activities.  The  Mississippi  floods  showed  us  that  the 
Red  Cross  has  as  great  a  place  in  times  of  peace  as 
in  war,  and  now  this  great  organization  follows  the 
storm  again.  It  is  our  duty,  and  should  be  our 
privilege,  to  give  freely  of  our  sympathy  and  our 
substance. 

& 

HERE  is  an  indication  as  to  how  small  the 
world  is  becoming  when  fruit  is  to  be  market¬ 
ed.  The  American  Agricultural  Commissioner-  at 
Shanghai  reports  that  China  affords  a  small  but 
rapidly  growing  outlet  for  American  oranges  and 
lemons.  The  larger  portion  of  the  American  oranges 
shipped  to  China  is  consumed  in  Shanghai,  while 
Manchuria,  because  of  the  large  Russian  popula¬ 
tion,  is  probably  the  principal  consumer  of  American 
lemons,  due  to  the  Russian  custom  of  using  lemons 
with  tea.  The  principal  competition  American 
oranges  meet  with  in  China  is  caused  by  the  small 
sweet  native  oranges  grown  along  the  southeast 
coast  of  the  country.  In  the  case  of  the  Manchurian 
market,  the  Japanese  Mandarin  oranges  compete.  It 
is  said  that  the  American  lemon  has  practically  no 
competitors,  since  there  is  no  Chinese  production 
of  this  fruit  and  trial  orders  of  Italian  lemons  have 
not  yet  been  successful. 

& 

WE  ARE  receiving  numerous  questions  from 
readers  interested  in  milk  goats.  This  class 
of  stock  is  receiving  more  attention  in  more  regions 
than  it  has  had  before  in  the  United  States.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  a  number  of  flocks  have  been  established 
in  the  Eastern  States.  From  a  subscriber’s  letter 
we  quote  this :  “I  am  going  into  goats  of  one  of  the 
milking  breeds,'  here  in  Vermont,  and  wonder  if  I 
could  obtain  some  young  stock  from  a  breeder  on 
the  sell-back  plan.”  The  sell-back  plan  is  not  in 
vogue  amongst  breeders  of  milk  goats.  The  demand 


for  purebred  goats  is  so  active  and  the  total  number 
available  is  relatively  so  small  that  breeders  are  not 
interested  in  the  sell-back  plan.  They  desire  to  re¬ 
tain  and  develop  their  young  stock  themselves,  be¬ 
lieving  that  they  can  give  it  better  care  than  it 
would  receive  at  the  hands  of  people  -whose  chief  or 
only  interest  in  goats  is  to  “buy  cheap  and  sell 
high.”  In  the  rabbit  industry  the  sell-back  arrange¬ 
ment  is  in  effect  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  has 
of  course  been  scandalously  abused  in  not  a  few  in¬ 
stances.  Some  unscrupulous  dealers  in  purebred 
hogs  also  have  employed  the  basic  principle  of  this 
plan  in  “merchandising”  bred  gilts.  Young  goats  of 
the  milk  breeds  are  available  at  $20  to  $30  a  head 
from  some  flocks.  Good  foundation  stock,  therefore, 
is  not  beyond  the  price-reach  of  many  people  in 
modest  circumstances  who  desire  to  engage  in  rais¬ 
ing  milk  goats  and  maybe  in  establishing  goat 
dairies.  Whoever  goes  into  goat  dairying,  however, 
should  understand  that  he  will  require  to  cultivate 
a  local  market  for  his  milk,  for  there  is  plenty  of 
prejudice  against  goats’  milk  amongst  people  who 
don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

* 

SEVERAL  subscribers  ask  whether  feed  prices 
will  be  higher  in  November  and  early  December 
than  they  are  now.  We  don’t  know.  One  man’s 
guess  is  as  reliable  as  another’s.  Some  of  the  basic 
ingredients  of  commercial  mixed  feeds  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  abundance  this  year.  They  are  like¬ 
ly,  therefore,  to  be  relatively  low  in  price  when  pur¬ 
chased  by  feed  manufacturers.  However,  they  will 
not  be  processed  or  go  into  consumption  for  several 
months.  Consequently  “an  abundance  of  cheap 
grain  in  the  West”  this  year  cannot  materially  af¬ 
fect  the  Fall  and  early  Winter  prices  of  feeds  in  the 
East.  We  doubt  whether  prices  will  be  lower  next 
Fall  than  they  are  now ;  we  should  not  be  surprised 
if  they  were  higher.  The  demand  for  mixed  feeds 
shipped  in  bags  is  widespread,  active  and  increasing. 
Enormous  quantities  are  consumed.  In  the  quality 
of  their  materials  these  feeds  are  much  better  than 
they  used  to  be ;  they  are  also  more  thoroughly 
mixed.  Due  to  these  facts  and  to  the  improvement 
in  breeding  which  live  stock  and  poultry  have  under¬ 
gone,  stockmen,  dairymen  and  poultrymen  now  ob¬ 
tain  better  results,  on  the  whole,  than  were  possible 
25  years  ago.  Prices  for  any  commodity  are  more 
apt  to  go  up  than  down  when  the  demand  for  it  is 
strong  and  growing.  Competition,  however,  is  sharp 
among  feed  manufacturers,  and  those  who  handle 
the  largest  volume  and  adhere  to  the  best  business 
principles  realize  that  it  is  “good  business”  to  lower 
the  percentage  of  their  profits,  in  the  interest  of  con¬ 
sumers,  whenever  it  is  feasible  to  do  so.  Whether 
feed  prices  are  to  be  high  or  low,  it  is  worth  while 
for  farmers  to  grow  as  much  feed  at  home  as  they 
can  produce  and  take  care  of  to  advantage,  along 
with  their  other  work.  More  legume  hay  or  pasture 
and  more  and  better  grass  per  acre  would  abridge 
their  feed  bills,  and  increase  their  net  returns  from 
cows  or  other  stock.  Improvement  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  feed  supplied  by  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures  can  usually  be  brought  about  at  a  profit  by  the 
use  of  lime  and  fertilizers.  The  “easiest  way”  to 
feed  a  working  dairy  herd  is  to  buy  all  of  the  feed 
all  of  the  time.  That  is  not  likely  to  be  the  most 
profitable  way  at  any  time. 

* 

THE  spectacular  period  of  the  airplane  has 
passed.  They  attract  scarcely  more  attention 
than  the  birds.  Steady  development  toward  safety 
and  efficiency  is  now  the  aim.  Their  most  prac¬ 
tical  field  at  present  is  in  mail  carrying,  for  which 
regular  service  is  maintained  between  many  im¬ 
portant  points.  Large  planes  capable  of  at  least  140 
miles  per  hour  steady  average  are  expected  soon 
to  reduce  the  time  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
to  24  hours.  Thus  a  letter  mailed  in  the  East  in 
morning  may  reach  California  points  the  next  fore¬ 
noon.  Postage  rates  for  air  mail  were  reduced  Au¬ 
gust  1  to  five  cents  for  each  ounce  and  10  cents  for 
each  additional  ounce  or  fraction,  the  limit  of  one 
package  being  50  lbs.  Regular  passenger  service  is 
now  being  advertised  by  some  airplane  companies 
between  points  taking  two  to  three  hours  at  about 
twice  railroad  fare  rates,  and  some  railroads  are 
considering  the  flying  machine  as  a  supplement  to 
their  service. 

* 

ONE  of  our  friends  has  been  staying  on  Catalina 
Island,  that  marvelous  playground  off  the  coast 
of  Southern  California.  Its  contrasts  of  scenery- 
cliff,  mountain,  desert  and  garden — set  in  the  trans¬ 
lucent  waters  of  the  Pacific,  give  it  an  exotic  beauty 
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that  has  been  used  in  many  of  the  famous  film  pic¬ 
tures.  There  is,  however,  one  very  practical  fea¬ 
ture  that  adds  to  all  this  beauty  or,  rather,  main¬ 
tains  it.  The  trash,  litter,  flying  papers  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  rubbish  that  seem  to  form  an  aura  around 
too  many  of  our  tourists  are  entirely  absent.  Per¬ 
petually  vigilant  patrols  pick  up  every  scrap.  With 
a  further  refinement  of  tidiness  the  adjacent  water 
is  patrolled  in  boats,  and  men  with  landing  nets 
gather  in  any  rubbish  that  presumes  to  float  on  that 
jewel-like  sea.  Contrast  that  with  beaches  near 
New  York,  where  the  courageous  bather  is  likely  to 
meet  melon  rinds,  old  shoes  and  all  the  unseemly 
refuse  of  a  great  city.  Recently  we  asked  a  tour¬ 
ist  who  had  never  been  in  New  York  before  what 
feature"  had  impressed  her  most,  and  she  said,  rather 
apologetically,  the  dirt  and  untidiness — an  opinion 
certainly  well  deserved.  We  think  that  the  effort  to 
keep  Catalina  Island  free  of  that  offense  must  have 
a  strong  psychological  effect  on  those  who  visit  it. 
Generally  speaking,  we  are  an  untidy  nation,  and 
too  many  of  us  resent  any  effort  towards  improve¬ 
ment. 

THAT  article  on  hardy  vineS,  page  1255,  will  be 
worth  referring  to  in  further  planning  of  orna¬ 
mentals  around  the  house  and  grounds.  A  pillar, 
porch  or  arbor  of  the  silver  lace  vine,  Polygonum 
Aubertii,  is  a  delight  all  Summer,  with  its  bright 
green  foliage  and  tendrils  continually  reaching  out 
to  get  a  hold  on  something,  and  now,  in  late  Fall,  its 
wonderful  masses  of  fleecy  white  are  even  more 
showy  than  the  virgin’s  bower  Clematis.  These  vines 
fit  in  well  with  other  decorations,  carrying  bits  of 
green  and  color  above  the  formal  ground  ornamentals 
so  that  wherever  we  look  there  is  something  worth 
seeing. 

* 

COWS  kept  in  modern  light  stables  are  likely  to 
suffer  severely  from  flies  unless  repellents  are 
frequently  used.  We  recently  saw  25  cows  housed 
under  ideal  conditions  except  for  this  one  point.  The 
stable  was  clean  and  well  bedded,  and  stanchions 
comfortable,  but  the  cows  were  throwing  their  heads 
and  switching  tails  in  efforts  to  fight  off  the  swarms 
of  flies.  It  was  not  lack  of  help  or  money  that 
caused  the  neglect.  Apparently  neither  the  owner 
nor  the  helpers  thought  it  worth  while.  These  cows 
were  well  fed.  We  wonder  wiiether  anyone  has  ever 
figured  the  cost  in  terms  of  grain  of  a  fly  infestation 
like  this.  It  could  be  done  with  as  great  degree  of 
accuracy  as  many  other  dairy  and  live  stock  prob¬ 
lems  are  worked  out.  If  any  readers  know  of  figures 
of  this  sort  we  should  be  glad  to  get  them. 

* 

HOW  is  the  late  potato  crop  in  your  locality?  We 
should  like  to  have  any  available  facts  about 
this.  Early  estimates  are  quite  likely  to  be  unduly 
optimistic,  as  the  vines  look  green  and  promising. 
But  late  blight  may  change  all  of  this  and  cut  50 
or  75  bushels  from  every  acre.  Let  us  know  how  the 
crop  is  turning  out  with  you  and  your  neighbors. 


THIS  is  getting  to  be  about  the  last  call  for  sow¬ 
ing  rye  if  a  thorough  covering  of  the  ground  is 
to  be  had  the  coming  Winter.  It  can  be  put  in  later, 
and  will  get  enough  root-hold  for  a  stand  in  Spring, 
but  a  solid  mat  of  the  green  stuff,  like  a  sod,  is  bet¬ 
ter.  This  will  prevent  washing  and  catch  the  spare 
nitrates  that  are  getting  ready  to  run  away. 


Brevities 

Our  imports  of  canned  tomatoes  from  Italy  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  the  year  were  38,938,557  lbs.,  and 
tomato  paste,  419,685  lbs. 

The  Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  after  visiting 
the  western  provinces,  figures  on  a  wheat  crop  for  the 
dominion  of  over  500,000,000  bushels. 

In  1927  the  United  States  suffered  fire  losses  amount¬ 
ing  to  $478,000,000.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  90  per 
cent  of  these  losses  were  due  to  carelessness,  ignorance, 
and  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others. 

Some  men  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  were  discovered 
to  be  producing  liquor  by  redistilling  insecticide,  and 
the  Federal  chemists  who  analyzed  it  said  that  when 
sold  for  human  consumption  it  would  still  kill  insects. 
Well,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  poisonous  liquor 
won’t  hurt  you  if  you  never  touch  it. 

If  you  plan  to  ship  Christmas  greens,  it  would  be 
wise  to  apply  to  the  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Ad¬ 
ministration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  to  learn  whether  you  are  in  a  quaran¬ 
tined  area.  Quarantine  No.  45  explicitly  includes  co.ni1' 
erous  trees,  such  as  spruce,  fir,  hemlock,  pine,  jumpe 
(cedar),  and  arbor-vitse  (white  cedar),  known  and  de¬ 
scribed  as  ‘Christmas  trees,’  and  parts  thereof,  an 
decorative  plants,  such  as  holly  and  laurel,  known  ah 
described  as  ‘Christmas  greens  or  greenery.’ 
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Farm  Relief  by  a  Banker 

At  a  recent  convention  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Mr.  L.  W.  Wallace  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  sanl  . 
that  the  farmer  spends  2.18  hours  in  producing  what  he 
must  exchange  for  the  product  of  one  hour  in  otnei 
industries.  This,  he  said,  makes  the  farm  situation 
serious.  This  inequality,  he  thinks,  is  due  to  farmers 
not  realizing  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  commercial  en¬ 
terprise  and  must  compete  with  industry  and  cope  with 
changes.  He  cited  the  waste  of  farm  by-products,  as  an 
example  of  inefficiency  in  agriculture. 

When  he  said  that  the  farmer  is  doing  2.18  hours 
work  to  produce  something  that  he  is  compelled  to  ex¬ 
change  for  something  that  only  required  one  hour  s 
labor  by  those  who  follow  other  occupations,  he  was  get¬ 
ting  near  to  the  seat  of  trouble.  The  city  folks  all  know 
about  that  waste.  I  caught  one  of  them  with  three  oi 
four  husky  children,  stripping  one  of  my  apple  trees. 
When  reprimanded  he  said  that  the  apples  were  gom» 
to  waste  and  he  thought  it  would  not  ™ake  any  differ¬ 
ence.  The  waste  of  time  and  labor  caused  by  the  weather 
and  the  farmer’s  shortcomings  the  banker  knows  \ery 
little  about. 

Ohio. 

IT  IS  some  gain  to  have  bankers  and  other  inter¬ 
ests  recognize  the  basic  cause  of  the  farmer  s  eco 
nomic  troubles.  For  years  The  It.  N.-Y.  has  pointed 
to  this  inequitable  system  of  exchange  between  farm 
products  and  the  products  of  other  industries.  This 
is  the  first  time  as  far  as  we  know  that  it  has  been 
acknowledged  or  expressed  elsewhere.  But  instead 
of  2.18  hours  in  many  cases  the  farmer  works  from 
three  to  five  hours  producing  things  that  under  the 
present  system  are  exchanged  for  things  which  aie 
produced  by  one  hour  of  labor  in  the  shops. 

Labor  is  the  equitable  basis  of  exchange.  We  must 
find  a  way  to  fix  our  prices  so  that  the  product  of 
the  farmer’s  hour  of  labor  will  exchange  for  the 
product  of  an  hour  of  labor  in  the  shops  before  agri¬ 
culture  can  be  said  to  be  on  a  par  with  other  in¬ 
dustries. 

Now  that  the  ice  is  broken  in  the  other  industries, 
we  may  hope  for  a  fair  discussion  of  the  real  farm 
problem  from  this  fundamental  basis.  Then  it  should 
not  be  hard  or  take  long  to  find  a  way  to  correct  the 
present  injustice  to  the  farm. 


-The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

ing  they  protested  that  they  could  not  comply  with  the 
Chicago  regulations,  and  provide  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  at  present  prices  paid  in  the  Chicago  market,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  a  living.  James  A.  Vint,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Markets,  said  shipments  from  V  isconsin  to 
Chicago  were  being  procured  for  the  purpose  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  price  of  all  milk  in  the  Chicago  market.  Chicago 
has  demanded  that  all  cows  producing  milk  for  Chicago 
be  tuberculin  tested.  Through  this  demand  the  market 
was  demoralized  as  far  as  producers  are  concerned.  They 
have  an  extra  cost  for  production  with  no  increase  of 
price.  The  Chicago  dealers  have  things  again  about 
their  own  way. 

Information  developed  at  the  meeting  indicated  that 
the  dealers  had  made  large  profits,  as  shown  by  income 
tax  returns,  while  producers  receive  20  per  cent  less 
than  other  sections  similarly  located.  E.  w. 

Wisconsin. 


mity  with  the  foregoing  grades  shall  be  designated  as 
“Ungraded.” 

The  requirements  are  that  marking  shall  be  done 
prior  to  time  of  shipment,  and  that  all  closed  packages 
must  be  marked  with  name  of  grade,  net  contents,  and 
name  of  packer  or  association. 


Canadian  Notes 


Additional  August  Milk  Prices 

Callicoon  Co-operative  Dairy  Association . $2.60 

Fort  Plain  MSlk  Company .  2.95 

Little  Falls  Dairy  Company  .  2.50 


Milk  Receipts  for  New  York  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  for  August,  1:928 

Condensed 
(Fresh) 
40-qt. 
Units 
47,540 
40 
9.029 


Milk 

Cream 

40-qt. 

40-qt. 

State  of  Origin 

Units 

Units 

New  York  . 

.  .2,394,272 

105,001 

New  Jersey  . 

.  .  125,904 

4.321 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  .  383,045 

18.219 

Vermont  . 

.  .  105,287 

10,149 

Connecticut  . 

4,106 

.  .  . 

Massachusetts  . 

.  .  11.307 

36 

Maryland  . : . 

325 

400 

Iowa  . 

4,971 

Indiana  . 

700 

Michigan  . 

400 

Wisconsin  . 

1,400 

Minnesota  . 

2,200 

Ohio  . 

1,400 

Tennessee  . . 

1,951 

Canada  . 

1.049 

Totals  . 

.  .3,024,246 

152,197 

The  commercial  apple  crop  of  Canada  this  year  is 
estimated  at  3,157,360  barrels,  the  largest  in  any  year 
since  1923.  The  increase  is  in  British  Columbia  where 
the  crop  is  some  37  per  cent  bigger  than  in  1927.  The 
crop  is  smaller  in  Nova  Scotia  by  4  per  cent,  New 
Brunswick  20  per  cent,  Quebec  2.2  per  cent,  and  On¬ 
tario  1.3  per  cent. 

Tobacco  growers  in  Southern  Ontario,  which  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  become  a  very  important  center  for  the 
cultivation  of  high-grade  tobacco,  are  now  paying  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  harvesting  the  crop.  A  new  device 
is  a  special  hauling  rack,  which  prevents  the  bruising 
of  the  leaf  which  is  common  when  the  flat  wagon  is 
used.  The  production  of  tobacco  in  Canada  last  year 
was  43,916,700  lbs.  of  which  35,835,750  lbs.  were 
grown  in  Ontario. 

Among  the  first  wheat  shipments  this  year  from 
Saskatoon  were  those  from  two  farmers  at  Hughton, 
each  of  whom  recently  hauled  10,000  bushels  to  one  of 
the  large  elevators  at  Saskatoon.  This  wheat  graded 
No.  1  Northern  and  was  harvested  from  fields  that 
averaged  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  elevators  are  receiving  their  first  wheat  from  the 
Saskatoon  district.  Two  farmers,  whose  farms  are  near 
the  elevator,  hauled  wheat  to  it  from  fields  that  yielded 
an  average  of  35  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre. 

So  large  is  the  annual  total  revenue  derived  from 
tourists  in  Canada  that  it  is  now  exceeded  only  by  the 
yearly  value  of  the  wheat  exports  of  Canada.  Last  year 
over  $275,000,000  was  spent  by  tourists  in  the  Dominion. 
This  year  it  is  estimated  the  total  will  be  fully  $300,- 
000,000. 
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Forest  Fire  Losses 


56,709 


Buffalo  Milk  Prices 

OCTOBER  1  the  price  of  milk  in  the  Buffalo  mar¬ 
ket  was  increased  47c  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per 
cent  milk.  This  makes  the  price  of  Unity  milk  $2.84 
per  100  lbs.  The  Unity  Association  expense  is  lc  per 
100  lbs.,  leaving  the  producer  net  $2.83  per  100  lbs. 
for  3  per  cent  milk.  Unity  milk  is  sold  on  the  Buf¬ 
falo  market  on  the  production  plan.  The  dealer 
agrees  to  take  a  definite  quantity  of  milk  during  the 
contract  period  with  the  producer’s  right  to  "vary  the 
amount  10  per  cent  above  or  10  per  cent  below  the 
amount  of  shipments.  In  the  event  that  the  quantity 
contracted  for  is  not  sufficient  in  any  season  for 
his  requirements,  the  dealer  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  buying  the  extra  requirements  in  the 
open  market.  The  demand  for  extra  supplies,  in 
New  York  City  furnished  from  the  Buffalo  districts 
is  sold  readily  for  $4  per  can,  or  approximately  $3.33 
per  100  lbs.  in  the  Buffalo  zone,  or  $3.59  per  100  lbs. 
in  the  201-210-mile  zone. 

The  League  price  in  Buffalo  was  also  increased 
at  the  same  time  47c  per  100  lbs.  There  is  no  classi¬ 
fication  in  the  sale  of  milk  in  the  Buffalo  market. 
It  is  all  sold  under  Class  1,  the  League  buyers  be¬ 
ing  able  to  buy  their  requirements  from  day  to  day 
and  have  no  surplus  and  no  shortage  in  any  season. 
The  League  price  to  dealers  for  Class  1  milk  in  the 
Buffalo  market,  however,  is  33c  below  the  schedule 
price  of  $3.22  for  Class  1,  3  per  cent  milk,  in  the 
New  York  market. 


New  York  furnished  79.1  per  cent  of  the  milk  and 
68.9  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for 
August,  1928. 


Ohio  Dairy  Conditions 

According  to  II.  C.  Ramsower,  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  in  1870  there  were  102  cows  for  e\eiy  100 
persons  living  in  towns  of  2,500  or  more  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Pittsburgh  “milk  shed.”  In  1920  there  were 
15  cows  per  100  urban  population. 

In  the  Western  Reserve  area  including  Ashtabula, 
Cuyahoga,  Erie,  Geauga,  Huron,  Lake,  Lorain,  Ma¬ 
honing,  Medina,  Portage,  Summit  and  Trumbull  coun¬ 
ties,  there  were  121  cows  per  100  persons  living  in 
towns  in  1870,  and  only  11  in  1920. 

R.  H.  Battles,  of  the  same  university,  has  found  that 
the  increase  in  fluid  milk  prices  in  Cleveland  and  I  itts 
burgh,  from  1914  to  192  <  was  four  times  as  gieat  .is 
the  increase  in  butter  prices.  In  St.  -faul  and  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  milk  and  butter  prices  have  kept  pace 
because  the  demand  for  fluid  milk  is  smaller,  compared 
to  the  supply. 


Liquid  Milk  in  Wisconsin 

You  do  not  have  all  the  milk  troubles  in  New  York. 
The  several  hundred  producers  at  Deerfield,  Wis.,  whose 
milk  goes  to  the  Wisconsin  market,  met  recently  to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  prices  received  for  milk.  In  the  meet- 


New  York  State  Grape  Standards 

As  the  result  of  a  law  passed  by  the  New  York 
Legislature,  requiring  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  formulate  standards  for  grape  packing  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  United  States  grading  regulations,  five 
marks  are  specified  as  follows  : 

“U.  S.  Fancy  Table  Grapes”  shall  consist  of  grapes  of 
one  variety  which  are  well  colored,  mature,  firmly  at¬ 
tached  to  capstems,  not  shattered,  split,  crushed,  dried, 
wet  or  soft;  which  are  free  from  mold,  decay,  mildew, 
berry  moth,  russeting,  and  from  damage  caused  by 
freezing,  disease,  insects  or  other  means.  Not  less 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  bunches  shall  be  compact  and 
the  remainder  shall  be  fairly  compact.  Compact  por¬ 
tions  of  bunches  consisting  of  no  less  than  five  berxies 
may  be  used  to  fill  open  spaces  between  whole  bunches. 

In  order  to  allow  for  variations  incident  to  proper 
grading  and  handling,  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  by 
weight,  of  the  berries  in  any  lot  may  be  below  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  grade,  but  not  more  than  one-tenth 
of  this  amount,  or  1  per  cent,  may  be  affected  by  mold 
or  decay.  In  addition,  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  by 
weight,  of  any  lot  may  consist  of  bunches  which  are 

straggly. 

“U.  S.  No.  1  Table  Grapes”  shall  consist  of  grapes  of 
one  variety  which  are  fairly  well  colored,  mature,  firmly 
attached  to  capstems,  not  shattered,  split,  crushed,  dried, 
wet  or  soft;  which  are  free  from  mold,  decay,  mildew, 
berry  moth,  and  from  damage  caused  by  russeting,  hail, 
freezing,  disease,  insects  or  other  means.  Not  less  than 
85  per  cent  of  the  bunches  shall  be  fairly  compact. 

In  order  to  allow  for  variations  incident  to  proper 
grading  and  handling,  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  by 
weight,  of  the  berries  in  any  lot  may  be  below  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  grade,  but  not  more  than  one-fifth  of 
this  amount,  or  2  per  cent,  may  be  affected  by  mold  or 
decay. 

“LT.  S.  No.  1  Juice  Grapes”  shall  consist  of  grapes  ot 
one  variety  which  are  fairly  well  colored,  mature,  firmly 
attached  to  capstems,  not  shattered,  split,  crushed,  dried, 
wet  or  soft;  which  are  free  from  mold,  decay,  mildew, 
berry  moth,  and  from  serious  damage  caused  by  russet¬ 
ing,  hail,  freezing,  disease,  insects  or  other  means.  Not 
less  than  75  per  cent  of  the  bunches  shall  be  fairly  com¬ 
pact. 

In  order  to  allow  for  variations  incident  to  proper 
grading  and  handling,  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  by 
weight,  of  the  berries  in  any  lot  may  be  below  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  grade,  but  not  more  than  one-fifth 
of  this  amount,  or  2  per  cent,  may  be  affected  by  mold 
or  decay. 

Mixed  Varieties. — Any  lot  of  grapes  consisting  of 
more  than  one  variety  which  meets  all  other  require¬ 
ments  of  “U.  S.  Fancy  Table,”  “U.  S.  No.  1  Table,” 
or  “U.  S.  No.  1  Juice”  may  be  designated  as  “U.  S. 
Fancy  Table  Mixed,”  “U.  S.  No.  1  Table  Mixed,”  or 
“U.  S.  No.  1  Juice  Mixed.” 

Ungraded— Grapes  which  are  not  graded  in  confor- 


The  damage  caused  by  forest  fix*es  on  lands  under 
fire  protection  in  the  United  States  and  the  area  burned 
were  both  much  smaller  in  1927  than  in  the  previous 
year,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
1927  the  total  area  of  protected  land  burned  was  2,784,- 
000  acres  and  the  damage  amounted  to  $4,297,000  as 
against  4,755,000  acres  and  $15,048,000  the  year  before. 
This  result  was  achieved  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  fires  reported  from  33,867  in  1926  to  35,300 
in  1927. 

On  lands  that  were  not  protected  the  reports  show 
a  big  increase  in  number  of  fires,  damage  and  area 
burned.  In  1927  incomplete  reports  show  there  were 
about  123.000  fires  on  unprotected  areas  that  burned 
35,747,000  acres  and  caused  damage  to  the  amount  of 
$29,088,000.  The  previous  year  about  58,000  fires 
burned  19,561.000  acres  and  caused  $11,864,000  worth 
of  damage.  The  great  increase  was  due  in  large  part 
to  the  severe  fire  seasons  experienced  in  some  of  the 
forest  regions  of  the  country.  More  complete  reports, 
however,  had  some  effect  in  increasing  the  totals.  The 
contrast  between  the  great  increases  on  the  unprotected 
areas,  of  which  there  were  174,000,000  acres,  and  the 
decrease  in  all  but  number  of  fires  on  the  protected 
areas,  which  totaled  296,000,000  acres,  is  a  striking 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  effective  fire  protection  in 
saving  the  forest  wealth  of  the  nation. 


What  Readers  Say 


The  apple  crop  in  this  locality  is  about  one-half  an 
average,  with  a  good  local  demand.  Summer  apples 
sold  at  $1.50  a  bushel.  Apple  growing  has  declined  in 
this  locality  until  there  are  not  enough  apples  produced 
to  supply  the  local  demand  the  year  round.  E.  w. 

Marshfield,  Mo. 


Thrashing  over;  oats,  35c  bu. ;  wheat,  $1.10;  no 
corn  for  sale  at  this  time ;  eggs,  32c  doz. ;  butter,  33c  lb. 
Apples  are  salable  only  in  the  best  grade  at  75c  to  $1 ; 
crabapples  unsalable  at  any  price ;  pears,  $1.50  bu. ; 
grapes,  17c  small  basket ;  peaches,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  plums, 
$1  down.  Cows  range  from  $100  to  $200  in  price  with 
Guernseys  only  wanted.  L.  B.  R. 

Berrien  County,  Southwest  Michigan. 

Regarding  prospects  of  the  apple  crop,  the  blossom 
was  particularly  good  and  it  seemed  to  set  the  crop 
well,  but  after  a  few  extremely  hot  days  that  we  have 
had  the  drop  came  on  the  heaviest  that  I  have  ever 
known  in  my  life.  McIntosh  trees  that  we  thought  were 
going  to  set  100  per  cent  in  August  had  not  more  than 
10  per  cent.  From  other  varieties  the  drop  was  not  quite 
as  bad,  though  enough  so  that  the  crop  is  very  light. 
McIntosh  about  30  per  cent,  Wealthy  35  per  cent,  AVolf 
River  40  per  cent,  Baldwin  20  per  cent,  Northern  Spy 
35  to  40  per  cent,  R.  I.  Greening  35  to  40  per  cent. 
These  are  the  principal  varieties  that  we  are  growing 
in  Maine.  6.  a.  yeatox. 

There  are  no  commercial  orchards  around  here,  and 
I  might  as  well  say  that  this  is  the  same  for  the  whole 
of  Southern  Minnesota.  There  are  a  few  apple  trees 
on  every  farm,  close  up  to  house,  but  mostly  gone  out 
because  of  old  age  and  pasturing  with  horses  at  night. 
Wealthy  is  the  only  variety  with  quality  that  can  be 
grown  here,  but  they  are  falling  badly  before  ripe.  No 
Winter  varieties  are  grown  here.  A  good  many  carloads 
of  cheap  southern  varieties  are  shipped  in  here  every 
Fall.  The  prospect  for  apples  in  our  vicinity  is  very 
good  but  on  account  of  poor  varieties  that  would  not 
keep  they  cut  no  figures  in  any  market.  a.  m.  b. 

Southern  Minnesota,  Watonwan  County. 

You  have  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  nearly 
broke  me  up.  I  have  been  here  many  years,  but  have 
not  suffered  from  homesickness  to  any  extent.  That  ex¬ 
quisite  article  on  my  own  native  land,  Switzerland,  cer¬ 
tainly  fetched  me,  and  I  felt  like  little  Heidi,  “I  just 
must  go  home  now.”  Home  to  what?  All  my_  people 
are  dead,  the  home  I  knew  as  a  child  inhabited  by 
strangers  now,  and  no  one  would  know  me.  O,  yes, 
they  would  be  very  friendly,  but  there  would  be  the 
graves  only  for  what  was  once  my  own,  my  people.  I 
fairly  sobbed  for  a  time ;  it  was  all  so  very  real,  I  read 
the  article  but  once ;  didn’t  dare  read  it  again.  Yet  I 
am  looking  forward  for  more  of  the  self-same  charm¬ 
ingly  accurate  description,  though  it  remains  for  me  but : 

“Aufs  Herz,  aufs  treue  Ilerz  die  hand, 

Leb’  wohl  mein  hehres  Schweitzerland !” 

S.  F. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  So  Day 


Autumn  Song 

The  Autumn  spreads  before  my  eyes 
Her  rich  and  varied  tapestries ; 

Before  my  feet  the  Autumn  flings 
Bright  doth  of  gold  where  I  may  fare, 

And  fills  my  ears  with  cadencings 
Of  many  a  low  enamored  air. 

The  paths  of  Autumn  are  for  me 
Haunted  by  wraiths  of  memory ; 

I  watch  them  wander  to  and  fro, 

I  see  them  meet  and  clasp  and  part; 

I  mark  their  yearning  eyes,  and  so 
I  take  the  Autumn  to  my  heart ! 

— Clinton  Scollard  in 
New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

* 

We  noted  recently  some  very  attrac¬ 
tive  printed  oilcloth  for  kitchen  table  cov¬ 
ers.  It  was  printed  in  a  well-known  old- 
fashioned  damask  pattern  of  large  check 
combined  with  a  little  clover  leaf.  The 
colors  were  red  and  white  or  blue  and 
white,  and  it  was  just  the  thing  to 
brighten  the  kitchen.  This  oilcloth  was 
50  inches  wide,  and  cost  54  cents  a  yard. 
There  are  also  very  attractive  oilcloth 
tableeovers  in  colored  checks  with  a  bor¬ 
der,  red,'  blue,  green  or  yellow.  Everyone 
is  adopting  color  in  the  kitchen  furnish¬ 
ings,  and  these  oilcloths  are  to  go  with 
the  colored  utensils. 

* 

Ginghams  especially  woven  for  kitch¬ 
en  curtains  have  a  border  consisting  of  a 
heavier  stripe  down  each  side,  and  a 
double  stripe  down  the  center.  Being  a 
yard  wide  they  are  split  down  the  center, 
and  thus  make  a  pair  with  the  heavier 
stripe  down  each  side.  This  gingham,  in 
large  check,  red  and  white,  blue  and 
white,  green  and  white  or  yellow  and 
white,  is  47  cents  a  yard. 

* 

We  have  had  several  letters  asking  us 
to  repeat  the  recipe  for  dill  pickles  with 
garlic,  which  is  as  follows : 

Soak  cucumbers  overnight  in  fresh 
water.  Scrub  in  the  morning  and  pack 
at  once  in  jars  or  crock.  Put  in  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  grape  leaves,  wild  cherry 
leaves  and  dill.  Make  a  brine  of  salt 
and  water  not  too  salty ;  make  it  to  suit 
your  taste,  one  cup  of  salt  to  one  three- 
gallon  crock,  and  one  clove  of  garlic. 
Cover  with  leaves  and  dill.  Put  every¬ 
thing  in  cold.  Put  on  top  a  round  wooden 
cover  to  keep  pickles  under  brine,  not. 
tight  fitting.  It  must  swim.  Next  a 
towel  or  cloth  to  keep  out  dust  and  on 
top  a  plate  or  cover.  One  piece  of  horse¬ 
radish  will  keep  away  film. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Bain,  rain,  rain !  After  a  three  days’ 
steady  dowmpoiy.*  yesterday  was  fair,  and 
last  night,  though  only  the  third  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  it  was  cool  enough  for  fire.  We 
surely  thought  the  rain  was  over  for  a 
few  days,  but  this  morning  when  I  awoke, 
there  was  the  old  familiar  patter  on  the 
board  roof  that  is  beginning  to  decay  and 
let  the  rain  go  through. 

One  used  to  go  to  the  woods  and  cut 
down  an  oak  tree,  saw  off  into  cuts,  and 
with  an  ax  and  a  frow  soon  make  suf¬ 
ficient  boards  to  cover  a  building,  but  that 
is  no  longer  possible  here.  Good  board 
trees  are  scarce ;  even  the  few  remaining 
chestnuts  are  wind-shaken  and  hard  to 
split.  Unless  the  remaining  timber  is 
conserved  the  farmers  will  be  hauling 
coal  for  fuel  in  the  years  to  come.  Even 
now,  some  varieties  of  the  forest  trees 
are  extinct.  Sourwood,  dogwood  and  sas¬ 
safras  are  yet  as  plentiful  as  worthless, 
though  I  think  there  is  even  a  demand  for 
dogwood  that  will  square  three  inches,  yet 
dogwood  makes  a  hot  fire  and  when  dry, 
excellent  stove  wood. 

Speaking  of  stove  wood  reminds  me  of 
how  I  plan  to  keep  a  bit  of  dry  wood. 
When  meal  is  cooked  and  wood  rather 
damp,  I  fill  bake  oven  and  cover  top  of 
stove  with  wood.  By  next  meal  time  the 
Avood  is  dried  out  until  one  does  not 
have  to  wait  an  hour  for  stove  to  get  hot. 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  and 
I  think  I  have  used  my  part  of  wet  sappy 
stove  Avood.  I  used  to  fuss  about  it  but 
I  never  could  see  that  it  made  the  fire 
burn  any  quicker,  and  really  to  hum  a 
tune — Avell  I  don’t  say  it  helps  the  fire, 
but  it  does  help  me. 

At  the  present  I  am  trying  to  use  a 
stove  and  I  don’t  know  what  to  think  of 
it ;  I  have  used  dry  wood,  wet  wood,  fine 
AATood,  coarse  Avood ;  I  have  had  the  damp¬ 
er  up  and  the  damper  doAvn,  but  never  yet 
has  it  baked  anything  broAvn  on  the  bot¬ 
tom.  I  think  I  will  learn  not  to  buy 
second-hand  articles,  or  to  pin  too  much 
faith  on  what  others  tell  me. 

Paul’s  Avife  and  baby  have  moved  to  a 
rented  farm.  Charlie  and  wife  returned 
to  Detroit.  Thelma  has  gone  to  stay  Avith 
a  married  sister  and  begin  her  first  year 
in  high  school. 

Gladys,  the  granddaughter,  has  gone  to 


school  on  the  hill,  Mr.  P.  to  help  a  neigh¬ 
bor  peel  apples  for  butter-making.  They 
Avanted  me,  too,  but  the  rain  prevented 
my  going,  and  I  have  canned  apples,  made 
some  grape  jelly,  churned,  and  answered  a 
number  of  letters  that  should  have  been 
looked  after  long  ago. 

One  will  surely  get  the  empty  jars 
filled  sometime.  The  past  months  have 
been  so  full  of  hustle  and  bustle  one 
surely  appreciates  a  feAV  moments  of 
leisure,  yet  the  house  seems  so  still  and 
empty,  I  find  myself  being  quiet  for  fear 
I  will  wake  Dale,  and  then  think  he  is 
several  miles  aAvay.  Summer  has  been  so 
short,  one  can  hardly  realize  that  it  is 
almost  gone. 

Such  poor  yields  of  wheat,  one  and 
two  bushels  to  the  acre,  some  not 
thrashed  at  all.  Corn  first  too  AAret,  then 
too  dry,  and  then  a  windstorm  that  bleAv 
it  flat. 

Yet  have  we  any  room  to  complain?  A 
day  recently  at  our  annual  camp  meet- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


941  —  Slenderizing 
Style.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  30, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  of  40- 
in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  27 -in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


256 — Tailored  Lines. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36, 

38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3ti  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
Avith  %  yd.  of  36-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


688  —  Company 
Apron.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes 
small,  medium  and 
large.  The  medium 
size  requires  1% 
yds.  40-in.  material 
with  6%  yds  of 
binding.  Ten  cents. 


262  —  Two  -  piece 
School  Dress.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  8,  10.  12  and 
14  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2t4  yds.  of 
40-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


New  Tall  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents, 


J 


ing,  which  can  hardly  be  called  camp 
meeting,  because  not  one  of  the  camps 
remain,  and  the  meetings  are  cut  doivn 
from  tivo  weeks  to  three  days.  While 
they  have  the  best  speakers  or  preachers 
to  be  obtained  you  will  find  very  few  un¬ 
der  the  shed,  though  the  attendance  runs 
up  to  5,000.  Drink  stands,  lunch  stands, 
Avatermelon  wagons,  cars  running,  people 
laughing,  talking,  Avalking,  minds  every- 
Avhere  but  on  the  spiritual  things — just 
Avhere  are  we  headed?  .Some  way  I’m 
old-fashioned  enough  to  think  the  church 
and  the  world  cannot  walk  together,  and 
that  we  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon, 
too.  MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


A  Housekeeper’s  Ladder 

I  hear  friends  say  they  hate  to  clean 
windows.  With  my  little  outfit  I  can 
clean  my  15  windoAvs  on  the  loAver  floor 
in  an  hour.  My  better  half  made  me  a 
straight  ladder  about  5  ft.  high,  Avith 
three  slats.  I  can  stand  on  the  top  one 
and  reach  the  top  of  a  windoAV,  and  use 
a  Avhisk  broom  to  brush  off  dust  and  cob- 
Avebs,  a  pail  of  clean  Avater  and  a  chamois 
cloth,  the  A\rater  reneAved  as  often  as  it 
gets  cloudy.  This  ladder  is  so  easy  to 
carry,  so  much  lighter  and  better  than  a 
step-ladder. 

Another  handy  thing  which  cost  noth¬ 
ing  is  a  soap  box  Avhich  I  keep  under  the 
lower  pantry  shelf.  By  turning  it,  it 


October  6,  1928 

When  Your 


Ne  rves  Go 
♦  ♦  ♦  You  Go 

MANKIND  rises  or  falls  on  its  nerves 
for  nerves  are  the  motivating 
power  of  the  body.  And  healthy  nerves 
require  a  healthful  bedspring. 


The  Foster  Ideal  Bedspring  does  not 
guarantee  personal  success  but  it  does 
assure  better  sleep,  because  it  is  built  to 
scientifically  support  your  spine  and  give 
your  nerves  better  rest  and  nourishment. 
The  reasons  why  are  too  many  to  explain 
here,  but  if  you  will  send  for  our  pam¬ 
phlet, “The  Common  Sense  of  Sleep”,  you 
will  find  some  facts  that  will  open  your  eyes. 


The  Foster  Ideal  is  made  of  guaranteed  tempered  springs 
and  sold  at  most  furniture  and  department  stores 


Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.Y. 
Western  Factory  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Makers  of  Foster  Ideal  Metal  Beds,  Foster  Toe-Trip 
Cribs,  Foster  Day  Beds  and  Foster  Ideal  Springs  — 
the  bedspring  that  supports  the  spine . 


Genuine  SWASEY  Beanpots  &  Covers  qua3rt“izts. 

Delivered,  parcel  post,  $1.00  each.  Approved  by  Good- 
Housekeeping  Institute.  E.  SATASEY  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 
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your  Wool  J-or 

Beauti  ful  Biankets 


— perfect  Christmas  gifts  !  Act 
now  to  have  them  in  time. 
Thousands  dispose  of  their  wool 
through  our  EXTRA  PROFIT 
PLAN,  securing  finest  quality 
bed  blankets  or  auto  robes 
worth  twice  what  their  wool 


Taking  “Dam!” 
out  of  darning 

...  an  Eveready  BulPs-eye 
Flashlight  does  that.  Makes 
this  tedious  routine-duty  twice 
as  easy.  Just  slip  a  lighted 
Eveready  into  a  sock  or  stock¬ 
ing  and  see  how  easy  darning 
becomes  with  light  inside . 
You  can  put  every  stitch  right 
where  it  ought  to  be. 

With  the  flashlight  work¬ 
ing  with  you,  you  don’t  have 
to  strain  your  eyes — you’ll  be 
surprised  at  what  better  work 
you  can  do,  in  lots  less  time. 
And  you  couldn’t  want  a  bet¬ 
ter  darning-ball  than  the 
smooth,  round  lens  of  an  Ever¬ 
eady  Bull’s-eye  Flashlight. 

The  flashlight  habit  will 
save  you  time  and  trouble  in 
a  hundred  other  ways.  Keep 
Eveready  Flashlights  handy 
around  the  house  for  unfail¬ 
ing  convenience  and  safety. 
And  keep  them  full  of  ready 
light  and  long-lasting  useful¬ 
ness  by  always  using  genuine 
Eveready  Batteries. 


would  bring. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  costs 
refunded.  Choose  from  several 
plans  of  exchange— -each  profit¬ 
able  to  you.  Send  coupon  for 
details  today. 

!  CHATHAM  MFG.  CO.  i 

J  48  Chatham  Road, ^ Winston-Salem, N.C  I 
J  Please  send  me  complete  informa¬ 

tion  about  your  Extra  Profit  Plan. 

I  I 

I  Narne^mmmmm— _ _ I 

I  I 

J  Address _ _ _  J 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials . Cane . Cane  Wei* 

Rush . Fibre  Rush  . Splints Reed .Simple 

Instructions  for  Caning  and  Rush  Seating  sent  for  10 
cents.  Price  List  Free.  II.  II.  PERKINS,  »58 
Shelton  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FINE  LISLE  STOCKING*  (C-f 
3  PAIR . 


Gun  metal,  Grey,  Beige,  Nude, 
Black,  Champagne.  Sizes  :8k  to  10k.  Goon opknings FOB 
AGENTS.  A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.,  Norwood,  Maas. 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn 

facturer  at  bargain. 
Samples  free.  B.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  ULO. 
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makes  three  heights.  Endways  I  reach 
the  xipper  shelf.  We  carry  it  all  over 
the  house  to  stand  on,  so  much  better 
than  a  chair  and  no  danger  of  falling.  _ 
We  are  fond  of  fried  tomatoes;  cut  in 
two  crossways  and  leave  on  thick  cloth  to 
dry.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
dip  in  flour,  and  fry  in  pork  fat.  A  good 
relish  with  meat.  mrs.  e.  e.  little. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

The  song  of  the  saw  and  the  hammer 
is  lieard  in  the  land  :  remodeling  has  be¬ 
gun.  An  unfinished  room  off  the  back 
porch,  dignified  by  the  family  name  of 
storeroom,  but  more  accurately  called 
junkhole,  is  blossoming  into  a  nice,  light 
kitchen  for  new  tenants,  and  sprouting 
upward  into  a  bedroom  above.  It  wasn  t 
what  I  wanted ;  that  was  a  nice  tenant 
house  on  the  south  road,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  barn,  but  the  cost  was  prohibitive. 
Maybe  I  can  have  things  as  I  want  them 
sometime  before  Ini  too  old  to  enjoy 
them!  And  if  not — well,  I  don't  wonder 
that  the  desire  to  return  and  try  it  over 
has  fathered  a  belief,  in  many  people, 
that  we  will.  The  “Cheerful  Cherub,  ’  a 
syndicated  feature  in  our  daily  paper  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  produced  one  verse  that  I 
have  never  forgotten : 

“I  make  so  many  blunders! 

How  often  I  have  yearned 
To  live  one  life  for  practice 

And  another  when  I've  learned  !” 

The  boss  carpenter  is  the  father  of 
Earl,  who  used  to  live  here,  and  Earl  is 
helping.  Johnny  came  along  sometimes 
when  the  work  was  started,  eating  lunch 
with  Dad  and  Grandpa,  playing  with  my 
dogs,  swarming  over  the  timbers,  and  col¬ 
lecting  pieces  of  wood  to  make  a  new 
house  for  his  rabbits.  But  school  has  be¬ 
gun  now,  so  his  time  is  pretty  well  filled. 
The  carpenters  worked  a  week,  then,  after 
the  manner  of  their  kind,  went  to  an¬ 
other  place  for  two.  It  didn't  really  mat¬ 
ter  to  me,  as  the  new  people  don't  want 
to  move  until  frost  finishes  their  garden. 

Did  I  ever  say  anything  about  rainy 
weather?  The  rains  go  all  around  us. 
The  gardens  and  lawn  are  so  dry,  and  the 
branch,  as  a  water-course,  is  quite  forgot¬ 
ten.  The  vegetables  and  Zinnias  in  the 
garden  get  along  surprisingly  well, 
though,  and  the  marigolds,  my  greatest 
floral  display,  have  had  tubfuls  of  water 
carried  to  them. 

I  have  been  canning  soup  with  nine 
vegetables  in  it,  all  grown  on  the  place 
except  'two.  I  should  have  added  corn, 
but  it  was  all  too  old.  I  followed  no  rule 
or  recipe,  but  started  with  my  old  stand¬ 
by,  tomato  puree,  and  added  the  other 
things  “by  ear.”  It  contains  tomato, 
onion,  celery,  cabbage,  green  mango,  red 
pimento,  carrots  ( sliced  thin ) ,  Lima 
beans  and  slivers  of  ripe  Acorn  squash. 

I  processed  it  much  longer  than  tomato 
soup,  on  account  of  the  beans  and  other 
things. 

A  reader  has  asked  me  how  I  use 
home-canned  tomatoes  in  soup.  If  I  use 
the  puree,  the  seeds  are  already  out;  if 
plain  canned  tomatoes  were  to  be  used, 
i  would  put  them  through  the  colander, 
heat  them,  then  add  them  slowly  to  an 
equal  amount  of  rich  milk,  hot,  and  slight¬ 
ly  thickened.  I  have  never  forgotten  how 
I  learned  the  rule  for  that.  It  was  in  a 
story  of  a  girl  who  was  acquiring  her 
first  knowledge  of  housekeeping.  “Milk 
into  tomato  curdles,  but  tomato  into  milk, 
a  little  at  a  time,  does  not.”  I  don’t 
know  why  the  difference.  "D.  C.  for  does 
curdle,  and  D.  C.  for  doesn’t  curdle ;  it 
is  like  the  T.  M.  pies.”  (’Tis  mince  and 
'taint  mince.)  I  have  never  needed  to 
add  a  pinch  of  soda  to  the  hot  tomatoes, 
but  Best  Friend  followed  my  rule,  yet 
had  a  curdled  result  over  and  over 
again,  till  I  was  compelled  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  tomatoes, 
and  the  soda  will  take  care  of  such  extra 
acidity.  I  don’t  salt  the  soup  till  it  is 
about  done.  There  is  a  little  salt  in 
the  canned  tomatoes,  but  not  enough. 

Amanda  (who  is  coming  to  live  in  the 
house)  had  many  Lima  beans,  but  no 
cold-packing  experience.  She  wanted  to 
furnish  beans  for  both,  in  exchange  for 
help  in  putting  them  up.  That  suited  me, 
as  I  had  not  so  many.  I  had  to  buy 
cans  again,  beside  scraping  up  every 
suitable  one,  but  there  will  not  be  a  great 
deal  more  canning.  Pears  are  to  care 
for,  a  few  more  tomatoes,  maybe  spinach, 
but  no  peaches  this  year,  unless  I  buy 
them,  and  I  don’t  expect  to. 

Bella  has  spoiled  her  100  per  cent  rec¬ 
ord,  and  produced  a  veal  calf,  Jiggs  by 
name.  She  seems  to  be  giving  more  milk 
than  ever,  though  we  can’t  tell  how  much 
he  consumes.  I  had  my  first  experience 
of  doctoring  a  swollen  udder,  and  was 
surprised  how  -well  she  stood  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  compresses  wrung  out  of 
water  almost  boiling.  Then  I  would  rub 
and  rub,  till  her  udder  was  dry  and  my 
hand  tingling,  and  you  could  fairly  see 
the  swelling  go  down.  It  took  only  a 
few  days.  The  twins,  13  months  old,  had 
never  had  an  hour’s  sickness  till  Dupli¬ 
cate  came  up  from  pasture  bloated  and 
grunting.  That  was  no  case  for  an 
amateur,  and  I  called  the  doctor.  I  can’t 
understand  it,  for  they  had  all  run  in  the 
same  field  ever  since  thrashing,  only  kept 
in  the  barn  lot  till  nearly  noon.  She  was 
all  right  next  day.  I  was  having  a  big 
time  petting  the  cattle  this  evening.  They 
are  as  jealous  as  dogs,  and  keep  butting 
each  other  away.  And  I  remarked  that 
less  than  four  years  ago  I  regarded  cows 
as  fearsome  objects,  and  would  have 


chosen  a  tiger  for  a  pet  about  as  soon  as 
one  of  them. 

In  two  more  weeks  our  second  Garden 
Club  floiver  show  comes  off,  and  the  man¬ 
agers  are  not  feeling  very  happy  about 
it.  It  was  dated  as  late  as  seemed  safe 
to  avoid  Jack  Frost’s  attendance,  so  that 
the  Fall  flowers  might  be  in  their  prime. 
But  after  weeks  of  dry  weather,  there 
will  be  hardly  any  Fall  flowers !  Those 
who  have  water  pressure  have  kept  their 
gardens  looking  just  moderately  well,  but 
Dahlias  are  not  very  good,  and  it  is  too 
early  for  Chrysanthemums.  A  few  peo¬ 
ple  may  be  able  to  show  asters,  but  I 
won’t  be  among  them.  Worse  yet,  my 
house-plants-from-seed  display  is  nowhere 
near  ready  for  exhibition.  The  primroses 
are  fine  plants,  several  with  leaves  four 
inches  in  diameter,  but  “nary”  sign  of  a 
blossom.  Of  course  it  is  early,  and  I 
didn’t  expect  or  want  the  whole  crop  to 
be  in  bloom  yet,  but  just  enough  to  show. 
They  fill  tivo  dining-room  windows,  and 
boxes  and  pans  full  need  to  be  potted, 
but  I  have  no  room  for  them  just  now. 
It  will  take  ingenuity  to  make  an  at¬ 
tractive  flower  show  with  so  little  ma¬ 
terial.  We  expect  to  sell  bulbs,  roots  and 
seeds,  for  the  good  of  the  Garden  Club, 
since  we  charge  no  admission.  We  voted 
to  continue  the  award  cards,  not  going 
even  to  the  expense  of  printed  ribbons. 
I  have  read  of  a  club,  probably  richer 
than  ours,  that  gives  vases  and  baskets 
as  prizes.  But  we  are  quite  new,  and 
have  other  uses  for  our  money.  E.  M.  c. 


Household  Hints 

Before  cutting  the  buttonholes  in  cloth 
that  frays  easily,  mark  the  lines  -where 
the  holes  are  to  be,  then  stitch  around 
them  twice.  This  gives  a  good  foundation 
to  work  on  and  saves  work. 

Mixing  flour,  salt  and  pepper  in  the 
proportion  of  one  cup  of  flour  to  three 
teaspoons  of  salt  and  an  eight  of  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  pepper,  to  be  used  in  white 
sauces,  and  setting  aside  in  a  covered  ves¬ 
sel,  or  better,  a  labeled  jar,  is  a  great 
time-saver. 

Cracks  in  glassware  can  be  sealed  or 
pieced  together  with  a  cement  made  by 
melting  alum  in  an  iron  spoon  over  a 
hot  fire.  The  edge  of  the  piece  to  be 
mended  should  be  carefully  dipped  into 
the  cement  and  then  pressed  together  and 
left  for  twyo  days  to  set. 

To  remove  old  wallpaper,  apply  three 
or  four  applications  of  a  strong  solution 
of  sal  soda  and  water,  boiled  and  applied 
while  hot  with  paint  brush.  Usually  this 
will  remove  several  thicknesses  of  old 
wallpaper. 

Care  of  the  Kraut  Keg. — If  you  have 
trouble  with  your  kraut  keg  keeping  in 
shape  for  making  kraut,  your  trouble  will 
end  if  you  will  paraffin  the  keg  each  time 
you  empty  it.  The  keg  should  be  washed 
well  each  time  and  scalded,  and  when  dry, 
the  paraffin  should  be  put  on  with  cloth 
or  brush.  The  paraffin  should  be  melted 
in  small  pan  and  this  placed  in  larger 
vessel  of  hot  water  to  keep  warm  while 
using.  Leave  paraffin  on  keg  until  ready 
to  use,  then  scald  it  out. 

To  bind  or  face  the  neck  of  a  blouse 
or  dress  quickly  and  neatly,  cut  a  dou¬ 
ble  bias  binding  of  the  material  (thin 
silk  is  the  best  for  heavy  material).  Place 
raw  edges  of  binding  to  raw  edge  of  neck 
and  stitch.  When  the  binding  is  turned 
you  will  fold  to  hem  to  the  garment 
instead  of  an  extra  turn  to  be  made.  It 
will  help  to  keep  the  binding  true  if  it  is 
basted  before  being  cut. 

To  clean  windows  easily  :  If  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  an  old  chamois  skin  you  can 
perform  the  generally  dreaded  task  of 
washing  the  windows  with  ease.  First, 
■wash  the  chamois  thoroughly  with  warm 
water  in  which  some  household  ammonia 
has  been  added.  Then,  using  about  a 
half  cup  of  vinegar  to  three  quarts  of 
lukewarm  water,  wash  the  glass  very 
clean.  Wring  out  the  chamois  and  wipe 
off  the  surplus  moisture.  This  process 
will  make  your  windows  as  clear  as 
crystal. 

New  tinware  should  be  rendered  rust¬ 
proof  by  a  thorough  rubbing  of  oil  or  lard 
and  baking  in  a  slow  oven  to  season.  This 
process  will  make  your  tinware  absolute¬ 
ly  rust-proof  and  it  will  last  much 
longer.  mrs.  j.  W.  r. 


Best-ever  Citron  Preserves 

Ten  pounds  of  citron  melon,  peeled, 
seeds  removed,  and  cut  into  good-sized 
squares ;  7  lbs.  of  sugar.  Cut  off  all  the 
yellow  skin  from  two  lemons,  then  skin 
off  all  the  white  part.  Throw  the  white 
part  away,  as  it  is  bitter.  Slice  lemons 
thin,  remove  seeds  and  with  the  chipped 
yellow  rind  _  put  in  with  citron.  Add 
three  or  four  small  pieces  of  green  ginger 
root.  Let  this  stand  for  one-half  hour, 
and  juice  will  form  so  that  water  will 
not  have  to  be  added.  Boil  very  slowly 
until  citron  is  soft.  Take  citron  out  and 
boil .  the  syrup  down  to  required  consis¬ 
tency.  Then  put  together.  J.  B.  L. 


Heavenly  Jam 

This  requires  5  lbs.  grapes,  3  lbs.  sugar, 
three  oranges,  1  lb.  seeded  raisins.  Cook 
grapes,  then  run  pulp  thi’ough  colander  to 
remove  seeds ;  add  grapes,  sugar,  oranges 
and  raisins  and  let  boil  gently  for  20 
minutes.  Seal  in  jelly  glasses. 

MRS.  G.  R. 


IF™  have 
no  savings  ac¬ 
count  now  ory  if 
there  is  no  sav¬ 
ings  hank  conve¬ 
nient  t o  y our 
home  the 


SEA-M'EiN’S  B  A£ftK 

for  SAyXN  G  § 

*72$ Of  &H  Street 

will  welcome  your  account 

With  Resources  of  over  one  hundred  million  dollars 
the  bank  offers  you  the  same  facilities  that  citizens 
of  New  York  and  seamen  and  others  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  have  enjoyed  for  the  last  century. 

Interest  Begins  The  Day  Of  Deposit 

A  complimentary  illustrated  brochure  describing  the  bank  and  ex¬ 
plaining  how  to  open  an  account  by  mail  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 

Write  for  brochure  BM.  10 


Christmas  Giving 
Made  Easy! 

THE  newest  Wright  Sewing  Book  is 
waiting  to  help  you  in  your  happy 
task  of  gift  making!  Filled  from  cover  to 
cover  with  new  things  for  you  to  make. 
New  things  to  wear.  New  things  for  the  home. 
All  sorts  of  good-looking  new  things  to  give 
away.  Things  easy  to  make  and  inexpensive. 
Many  of  the  designs  are  shown  in  actual  color, 
like  the  smart  new  tape  trimmed  smock  on  the 
cover.  It's  the  best  book  we’ve  ever  done! 

SEND  10c  IN  STAMPS 

for  your  copy.  We'll  include,  free  of  charge,  a 
3-yard  length  of  Wright's  percale  Bias  Fold 
Tape,  Quality  22  A,  “fast  to  every  use"  in  your 
choice  of  any  one  of  the  following  colors:  Nile, 
Pink,  Yellow,  Linen,  Gray,  Light  Blue,  Orange, 
Red,  Navy,  Yale  Blue,  Emerald,  Lavender,  Old 
Rose,  Copenhagen,  Tan,  Reseda  Green,  Brown, 
Peach,  Gold,  Black,  White.  Which  color  will 
you  select? 

WM.  E.  WRIGHT  &  SONS  CO.,  MFRS. 
Dept.  368,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


Heaters 


*375°Up 


wewGircuiaung  nedwio- 

$37.50  up.  200  etyles  and 
sizes.  Cash  or  easy  terms. 
24 -hour  shipments.  80 -day 
free  trial.  360 -day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  27 
years  in  business.  700,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


_  mn 

cold  days  €€3ttf°  1$ 


When  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  disagreeable — damp 
and  chilly — when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  drops  to  a  few 
degrees  above  or  a  few,  de¬ 
grees  below — wear  an  In- 
dera  Eigurflt  Knit  Princess 
Blip.  For  you  can  depend 
upon  an  Indera  to  keep  you 
enug  and  warm  in  the  cold¬ 
est  kind  of  weather. 

And  keep  you  warm  with¬ 
out  making  you  uncomfort¬ 
able.  Every  Indera  has  a 
patented  border  tkat  pre¬ 
vents  crawling  up  around 
the  hips  or  bunching  be¬ 
tween  the  knees.  It  fits 
snug  and  smooth  under 
your  smartest  frock. 

The  STA-TJP  shoulder 
straps  STAY  UP  —  they 
can't  slip  off  your  shoul¬ 
ders.  (Also  made  with  rib¬ 
bon  straps  as  illustrated.) 

Easy  to  launder  —  NO 
IRONING. 

Indera  Figurflt  Knit 
Princess  Slips  are  made  in 
a  wide  variety  of  weights 
and  fast  colors.  For  wo¬ 
men,  misses  and  children. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
Indera  and  don’t  take  a 
substitute.  Write  for  FREE 
Indera  style  folder  No.  12. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO., 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 


RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 


The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

im  ini  ii  ii  in  13  m  mi  1 1  m  ini  n  mu  ii  mi  ;i  Min 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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BUY  THE  FEEDS  1 1ST  STRIPED  SACKS 


No  Scoop 
Shovel  can 
equal  this 
Great  Feed 


Essential  minerals  in  just 
the  right  form  and  pro¬ 
portion — and  molasses  in 
dry  form — are  contained 
in  this  feed.  Palatable, 
digestible  and  profitable! 


I  AY  away  your  scoop  shovel  for  the  winter. 

You  can’t  hope  to  mix  any  ration  so  good 
for  your  herd  and  bank  account  as  Quaker 
(16%)  Dairy  Ration.  Quaker  has  gathered  the 
choicest  ingredients,  and  with  scientific  for¬ 
mula  and  method  prepared  for  you  this 
proved  ration  that  is  rich  in  essential  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  minerals,  that  the  cow  must  have 
to  give  maximum  milk.  Quaker  Dairy  Ration 
is  always  uniform,  always  fresh,  always  ready 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  sack.  Why  waste 
your  time,  your  labor,  why  risk  your  herd 
when  a  supply  of  Quaker  Dairy  Ration  is 
waiting  for  you  at  a  nearby  Quaker  Dealer? 

Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 

Just  the  feed  for  combining  with  Quaker 
(16%),  or  Quaker  Big  Q  (20%),  or  Quaker 
Boss  (24%),  or  any  high  protein  concen¬ 
trate.  Sugared  Schumacher  is  a  choice  feed 
for  young  or  dry  stock;  an  entire  grain 
ration  for  horses,  and  a  splendid  fatten¬ 
ing  ration  for  steers,  lambs  and  swine. 

Made  by  ^  h©  Quaker  Qdfs  Chicago,  u.  s.  a. 


BUY  THE  FEEDS  1 1ST  STRIPED  SACKS 


A  Farmer’s  Op  inions 


“Mother-Love.” — A  Missouri  country 
doctor’s  five-year-old  bird  dog  whelped  in 
a  corner  of  his  small,  unused  stable.  Two 
weeks  later,  in  a  hot  July  afternoon,  she 
followed  him  to  a  field  in  which  a  thrash¬ 
ing  crew  was  at  work,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  her  puppies.  Seeking  shade,  'she 
found  a  patch  of  it  close  to  the  separator, 
where  she  was  lying  when  a  wagon  loaded 
with  sheaves  passed  over  her  body,  break¬ 
ing  her  back  at.  the  hips.  To  her  owner 
and  otliers  deeply  interested,  she  appeared 
to  be  a  hopeless  cripple.  They  loaded 
her  into  the  doctor's  old  Ford  in  which 
he  carried  her,  chloroformed,  to  the  wood¬ 
ed  edge  of  a  deep  ravine,  where  he  laid 
her  under  a  bushy  little  black  oak,  and 
said  farewell  in  his  heart  to  a  faithful 
companion.  Called  to  a  sick  farmer's  bed¬ 
side  that  evening,  the  physician  did  not 
return  to  his  village  home  until  after 
dark.  Parking  his  car  under  an  old  slip¬ 
pery  elm  in  the  yard,  he  proceeded  to  the 
stable  to  see  the  pups.  He  was  moved 
to  tears,  and  surprised  when,  in  the  glare 
of  his  flashlight,  he  saw  the  mother  dog 
lying  in  silent  agony  with  her  whining, 
writhing  young.  She  had  “come  to,”  de¬ 
spite  a  presumably  fatal  chloroforming, 
and  dragged  herself  through  stubble, 
weeds  and  fences  to  the  spot  to  which  the 
greatest  power  in  the  world  propelled  her. 
She  regained*  the  use  of  her  hind  legs, 
under  the  doctor's  skill,  and  again  wagged 
her  tail,  set  birds  and  bore  pups. 


Ix  Lancaster  Co.,  Ta. — Examples  of 
sound  farming  conspicuously  well  done 
by  hard-working,  thrifty  men  who  like  to 
farm,  know  how  to  farm  and  prosper  as 
farmers  may  be  seen  in  every  agricul¬ 
tural  community,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  in  the  majority  and  never  have 
been  in  any  county  except  Lancaster  Co.. 
Pa.  For  many  years  that  county  has 
been  nationally  famous  for  its  highly 
productive,  diversified  and  profitable 
farming,  which  is  based  on  the  raising 
and  feeding  of  improved  live  stock,  dairy¬ 
ing,  the  use  of  manures,  good  seed  and 
enough  but  not  too  much  modern  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  thorough  tillage.  In  natural 
soil  fertility,  the  lie  of  ;ts  land  and  the 
average  of  its  crop  yields,  McLean  Co., 
Ill.,  outranks  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  and  is 
unsurpassed  if  equaled  by  any  other  com¬ 
parable  area ;  but  I  doubt  whether  any 
county  ranks  so  high  as  Lancaster  in  the 
quality,  stability  and  uniform  profitable¬ 
ness  of  its  farming.  Probably  no  other 
area  of  comparable  dimensions  is  so  skil¬ 
fully  farmed  by  so  many  well-to-do,  self- 
reliant  farmers  who  live  in  good  homes, 
maintain  excellent  roads  and  schools,  at¬ 
tend  and  support  their  country  churches, 
take  pride  and  an  active  interest  in  their 
community,  and  dutifully  fulfill  their 
obligations  as  citizens  to  their  county. 
State  and  nation.  In  outline  this  is  my 
impression  of  Lancaster  County  as  I  saw 
it  15  years  ago.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
change  it  now,  after  having  recently  seen 
much  of  the  county  again. 


Farmers  Protect  Themselves. — The 
special  occasion  which  drew  me  to  Lan¬ 
caster  County  was  the  third  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Farmers’  Protective  As¬ 
sociation  of  Pennsylvania.  It  took  place 
in  the  immense  auditorium  at  Rocky 
Springs  Park,  near  the  city  of  Lancaster. 
An  impressively  large  crowd  was  present. 
It  came  from  Lancaster,  Chester,  Bucks, 
Berks,  Dauphin,  Perry,  York,  Adams  and 
Franklin  counties  in  Pennsylvania  and 
from  Carroll  Co.,  Md.  President  W.  J. 
Watts  and  Secretary  W.  D.  Marburger 
and  their  co-workers  planned  a  helpful 
program  for  the  convention.  Following 
a  general  rally  of  the  county  delegates, 
there  was  a  discussion  of  association  ef¬ 
forts  by  L.  C.  Creamer,  Joseph  Cope, 
Clarence  Hope,  John  F.  Shenk,  George 
Davidheiser,  H.  II.  Hawbacker,  A.  B. 
Kline  and  others.  On  the  second  day 
Rev.  George  Shea  conducted  a  devotional 
service,  and  addresses  on  rural  problems 
in  relation  to  churches  were  given  by 
Revs.  L.  E.  Bixler  and  John  Romberger. 
Frank  H.  Mish,  a  Maryland  ex-Senator 
who  is  a  farmer,  banker  and  wide-angled 
businessman,  spoke  at  considerable  length 
on  co-operation.  He  drew  upon  a  some¬ 
what  remarkable  record  of  recent  per¬ 
sonal  experience  as  the  head  of  a  farmers’ 
co-operative  in  Maryland  to  back  up  his 
contention  that  “every  county  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  should  have  a  co-operative  as¬ 
sociation.”  His  address  aroused  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject.  C.  Webster  Groh 
of  Maryland  talked  on  tuberculin  testing, 
and  concluded  his  remarks  by  introducing 
resolutions  which  sweepingly  condemned 
it.  The  resolutions  were  adopted.  Rev. 
Mr.  Bixler  made  a  forceful  and  fervent 
plea  for  funds  with  which  to  finance  the 
work  of  the  association. 


A  1,360-Poltnd  Poland-China. — Geo. 
W.  Davies,  secretary  of  the  American 
Poland-China  Record,  Union  Stockyards, 
Chicago,  writes  (Sept.  18)  :  “Dear  D.  C. 
W. :  We  had  a  splendid  exhibit  of  Po- 
land-Chinas  at  the  recent  National  Swine 
Show  in  Peoria,  Ill.  In  the  aged  boar 
class  there  were  12  head,  and  the  eight 
prizewinners  averaged  937  lbs.,  while  the 
heaviest  boar — Prosperity  A277 — weighed 
1.162  lhs.  He  was  shown  by  Harris 
Bros.,  Bussey,  la.  Have  you  heard  about 
the  rather  thrilling  manner  in  which  a 
Poland-China  stag,  weighing  1,360  lbs., 


was  transported  from  Nebraska  to  the 
late  Iowa  State  Fair  in  Des  Moines V 
Well,  he  was  carried  in  an  airship.  Placed 
on  exhibition  in  a  tent  on  the  grounds,  a 
small  admission  fee  was  charged,  and  so 
many  people  flocked  in  to  see  him  during 
the  first  two  days  of  the  fair  that  the  en¬ 
tire  expense  of  his  air  transportation  was 
paid,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  week 
the  public  was  permitted  to  see  him  with¬ 
out  cost.” 


Pork  Shanks  and  Sauerkraut. — The 
largest  hogs  that  I  have  ever  seen  were 
Poland-Cliinas  in  the  rich  Alfalfa  and 
corn  country  of  Eastern  Nebraska.  The 
biggest  animals,  however,  are  not  always 
the  heaviest.  A  fat  Aberdeen-Angus  steer 
is  always  much  heavier  than  he  looks,  be¬ 
cause  he  weighs  like  lead.  At  a  small¬ 
town  restaurant  in  Nebraska  several 
years  ago  I  ordered  pork  shanks  and 
sauerkraut.  When  the  waiter  delivered 
the  dish,  which  is  popular  among  those 
0  j-us  W1°  have  some  German  in  our 
pedigrees,  I  asked  him  to  weigh  it  (plate 
and  all)  on  a  small  scale  seen  in  the 
room.  He  did.  “Just  six  pounds,”  he 
said-  Jt  was  probably  a  Poland-China 
shank.  The  bone  was  not  only  large  but 
fine  in  texture,  and  heavy,  indicating  the 
presence  of  abundant  available  minerals 
m  the  soil  that  produced  the  crops  that 
made  the  hog  that  made  the  bone.  Many 
soils  are  deficient  in  or  lack  some  or 
most  of  the  chemical  elements  that  are 
required  to  make  healthy,  nutritious 
P  .?£s  for  the  feeding  of  animals  and  the 
building  of  strong  people. 


Small  Cuts  of  Meat. — The  cuts  of 
meat  of  all  kinds  bought  by  city  consum¬ 
ers  are  smaller  and  much  leaner  than 
they  were  a  dozen  years  ago.  In  the 
Middle  \\  est,  however,  pork  shanks  are 
not  classed  as  “pigs’  knuckles,”  as  they 
are  in  New  York  City,  where  one  gets 
more  knuckle  than  pig ;  whereas  in  Chi- 
c  -°  a  pork  shank  is  more  pork  than 
shank.  A  colored  man  to  whom  his  farm¬ 
er  employer  in  Tennessee  had  given  a 
wheelbarrow  load  of  pigs’  feet  at  hog-kill- 
mg  time  every  Winter  for  many  years, 
moved  to  a  northern  city  and  worked  at 
war-time  wages.  He  prospered  abund- 
antlj7.  Well-dressed  and  proud  of  him¬ 
self,  he  returned  a  year  ago  to  his  old 
southern  home  to  visit  his  relatives  and 
see  his  old  “boss.”  The  latter  had  just 
finished  butchering  when  the  Negro 
called,  and,  maybe  through  force  of  habit, 
offered  him  the  old  gift  of  pigs’  feet, 
which  the  colored  man  declined,  saying: 
“Boss,  I  thanks  you  jes’  de  same,  but  I 
can  t  use  ’em  no  moh,  ’cause  I’ze  dun  got 
used  to  livin’  a  little  higher  up  on  de 
hawg.  In  cities  some  people  are  living 
a  little  lower  down  on  the  pig  than  its 
pastern  joints. 


Hogs  and  Dairying. — It  seems  to  me 
that  many  an  eastern  dairy-farmer  could 
profit  by  raising  and  selling  bacon-type 
hogs.  Skim-milk,  ground  barley  and  oats 
and  a  legume  pasture  (preferably  Al¬ 
falfa)  would  develop  them.  Large  York¬ 
shires  and  Tamworths  are  the  standard 
bacon  breeds,  but  when  mature  these 
hogs  are  so  big  and  powerful  and  often 
so  ambitious  to  travel  and  see  the  coun¬ 
try  that  it  would  cost  something  to  build 
enclosures  that  would  keep  them  at  home. 
Bacon-type  hogs  are  found  in  all  breeds. 
Small  Yorkshires,  Berkshires  and  ITamp- 
shires  would  be  satisfactory  in  most  east-^ 
ern  regions  where  dairy-farmers  desire 
and  are  qualified  to  engage  in  bacon  pro¬ 
duction.  In  the  Boston  area  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  there  are  numerous  cross-bred 
herds  of  from  75  to  800  head  each  that 
are  earning  fair  to  good  profits.  They  are 
of  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  breeding, 
Chester  White  boars  being  crossed  on 
Yorkshire  sows  or  Yorkshire  boars  on 
Chester  White  sows.  They  'are  main¬ 
tained  on  garbage,  which  is  much  better 
than  the  average  in  quality.  The  pigs 
are  bought  and  sold  by  dealers,  who  crate 
and  express  them  singly  or  in  trios  to 
people  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  States 
who  fatten  them  for  their  own  meat  or 
for  sale.  The  dealers  make  more  money 
than  the  producers.  Why  is  this  almost 
always  and  everywhere  the  case?  Is  it 
because  production  is  one  business  and 
selling  another,  and  because  the  two  can¬ 
not  be  combined  and  efficiently  carried  on 
by  the  average  man  on  a  small  farm? 

Bees  as  Co-operators.  —  Bees  are 
models  as  organized  co-operators.  None 
of  them  is  conscious  of  self  or  possesses 
an  ego ;  otherwise  it  would  “strike”  for 
more  honey  or  shorter  hours,  quit  work¬ 
ing  for  the  hive,  go  into  a  new  business 
or  set  up  an  independent  organization  and 
hire  other  insects  to  work.  Bees  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  hive  sense  or  a  sagacious  in¬ 
stinct  which  dedicates  their  lives  to  the 
welfare  of  the  colony  and  its  queen.  A 
bee  realizes  its  highest  happiness,  self¬ 
hood  and  destiny  in  devotion  and  fidelity 
to  the  ideal  that  the  hive  or  race  is  su¬ 
premely  important  and  the  individual 
isn’t.  One  wonders  whether  humanity 
can  or  ever  will  extract  a  grain  of  wis¬ 
dom  from  a  beehive.  Who  knows  a  half- 
dozen  persons  who  care  a  hang  about 
what  happens  to  the  human  race  ten 
generations  hence  or  are  wise  enough  to 
rear  and  manage  their  own  families? 

D.  C.  W. 
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BERKSHIRE  BOflHS  B.  HA  IMPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

EG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS  FOR  SALE— 

Attractive  prices.  Write  BROQKSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Va. 


R 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas?™^*8’ 

8  wks.  age,  $10.50  each.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Penno 

REG.  DUROC  SWINESK 

F.  M.  1’attliigtoii  &  Son  -  Merrifieid,  N.  Y. 

0  S.LS  Chester  Whites  fflSTSSSrlSPsSSS 

Easy  feeders.  Quick  growers.  R.  HILL,  Seneea  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Bred,  Big  Type  O.  I.  C’s 

World’s  Grand  Champion  Strain.  Service  boars,  250  lbs. 
at  $35;  125-lb.  boars,  $25;  sows  bred  for  fall  litters,  250 
to  350  lbs..  $35  to  $45;  70  to  80-lb.  shoats,  either  sex,  $20. 
Extra  fine  lot.  VERNON  f/AP’LER,  R.  1,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire— Yor  kshire  and  Chester  crossed, 

0  to  7  weeks  old,  $3.75  each;  8  to 9  week  old,  $4.00  each. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  No  charge  for  crates.  .1.  W.  GAR. 
JLITY.  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1508-W. 

For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  hoars,  $85.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  $50.00,  $76.00  and 
$100,  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select,  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.75 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 

Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.25 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  20S  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog. 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good.  Hogs:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.00  each; 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 
10  days  with  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Si.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Eggs  are  a  little  higher.  Most  produce 
prices  are  steady.  Grapes  are  called  weak. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  prints,  52  to  53c ;  tubs, 
50  to  51c ;  firsts,  46  to  49c.  Cheese,  firm ; 
new  daisies,  flats,  2,7  to  28c;  longhorn. 
28  to  30c;  brick,  29  to  30c;  limburger, 
32  to  33c ;  brick,  Swiss,  36  to  37c.  Eggs, 
higher ;  grade  A,  52  to  53c ;  grade  B,  46 
to  50c;  grade  C,  36  to  43c;  unclassified, 
38  to  48c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  weak  ;  fowls, _  27  to 
39c;  old  roosters,  17  to  21c;  chickens, 
40  to  43c ;  ducks,  33,  to  37c ;  geese,  20  to 
25c;  turkeys,  40  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
firmer;  fowls,  22  to  29c;  old  roosters, 
17  to  19c ;  ducks,  24  to  25c ;  broilers,  22 
to  30c ;  stags,  22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Pippin,  Maiden  Blush,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
Wolf  River,  75c  to  $1.25;  Duchess,  80c 
to  $1 ;  Wealthy,  Gravenstein,  $1  to  $1.25  ; 
Alexander.  $1.10  to  $1.25;  Sweet  bough, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  crabapples,  $1  to  $1.25. 
Potatoes,  easier;  home-grown,  bu.,  75  to 
90c;  Ya.,  bbl..  $2  to  $2.60;  sweets,  Va„ 
bbl.,  $3.50  to  $3.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak ;  pea, 
medium,  cwt.,  $9.50  to  $10;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $10  to  $11 ;  marrow,  $11  to  $12. 
Onions,  firm;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50;  Cal.,  $2  to  -$2.26;  Spanish,  crate, 
$1.75  to  $2;  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  25c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupe,  bu., 
50e  to  $2.50;  casabas,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.40 
to  $1.50 ;  elderberries,  bu.,  85e  to  $1.25 ; 
grapes,  home-grown,  12-qt.  bskt.,  65  to 
75c ;  Cal.,  Malaga,  lug,  80  to  90c ;  huckle¬ 
berries,  32-qt.  crate,  $4.50  to  $5.50 ; 
peaches,  home-grown,  bu.,  65e  to  $1.50; 
pears,  bu.,  50e  to  $2 ;  plums,  bu.,  80c  to 
$2 ;  prunes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  wax,  green,  bu., 
50c  to  $1.50 ;  beets,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  25c;  cabbage,  bu., 
65c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  40c ; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  celery,  doz., 
25  to  50c ;  corn,  doz.,  25  to  30c ;  cucum¬ 
bers.  bu.,  45  to  65c;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  lettuce,  box.  50c  to  $1.40 ;  Lima 
beans,  qt.,  25  to  30c;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  parsley,  doz.  bc-hs., 
20  to  30c ;  peas,  bu..  $2  to  $2.50 ;  peppers, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  pickles,  per  100,  30  to 
50c ;  pumpkins,  bu.,  40  to  65c ;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs..  15  to  25c- ;  squash,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1 ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  turnips,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  22  to  23c ;  dark,  13  to  14e.  Maple 
products,  steady ;  new  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  old,  $1.35  to  $1.65;  sugar,  lb.,  15 
to  25e. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $14  ; 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran,  car- 
lots,  ton,  $30 ;  standard  middlings,  $31 ; 
red-dog,  $45;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent  protein,  $41 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$49;  hominy,  $39.25;  gluten,  $43.75;  oat- 
feed,  $12.25.  c.  H.  B. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  Inheritance  from  Mother 


Buy  where  you  will  be  satisfied 

Cheater  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  8  weeks  old  .  •  $4.00  each 
8  to  9  weeks  old  .  .  $4.25  each 

Good  rugged  thrifty  pigs,  having  size  and  quality.  Will 
ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  If  not  satisfied  when  you 
receive  them,  return  them  and  I  will  return  you  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  Box  149,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0635 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY  —  THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  «-8  wks. 
old,  $4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  $5.00 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  $6.50  each.  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  MY  GUARANTEE — YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


If  a  widow  owning  property  in  the 
State  of  New  York  in  her  own  name,  and 
living  there,  marries  again  and  continues 
to  reside  there,  the  husband  improving  the 
property,  paying  the  taxes,  insurance  on 
any  indebtness  that  might  be  against  the 
place,  would  the  husband  in  case  of  the 
I  wife’s  death,  first  have  a  claim  against  the 
property,  or  would  it  go  to  her  children 
by  the  former  marriage?  MKS.  M.  A.  B. 
New  York. 

The  property  would  go  to  the  children 
unless  a  will  was  made.  N.  T. 
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For  Sale — Pedigreed  St.  Bernard  Puppies 

Sire-White  Star  Boots.  Dam— Princess  May.  Males, 
$50;  females,  $40.  E.  G.  CARLSON,  15  Winttr  SI.,  Woburn,  Moss. 

COCKER  SPANIELS 

Males,  $15;  females,  $10.  3  mos.  pups,  $10  and  $7, 
Bred  females,  $80.  C.  H.  RICHARD,  Franklin,  Vt. 

Pure  Thoroughbred  English  Beagles  10  weeks  old 

pups  110-00.  Thoroughly  trained  males  and  females, 

925.00  up  on  trial.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Pori  Royal,  Pa. 

Fox  and  Rabbit  Hounds 

Young  Dogs  and  Pups.  Carl  Woodworth,  Sheldon,  VI. 

r,/s/inrUmonolc  Fox Hounds, Rabbit  Hounds 
V/Oull  nUIIUllD  and  Spaniels  on  approval. 

LAKE  SHORE  KEKNEL8  •  lHmrorl,  N.  Y. 


for  sale  in 
car  lots  at 
Wholesale 


1,500  BREEDING  EWES 

Prices.  1,000  choice,  large  Black  Faced  Ewes,  1  to  4 
years  old.  Also  500  choice,  large  Michigan  Delaine  Ewes, 
1  to  4  years  old.  ALMOND  B.  CHAPMAN  &  SONS, 
South  Rockwood,  Mich.  20  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE  Dorset-*Delane  EWE  LAMBS 

Suitable  for  hothouse  lamb  breeding. 

BERT  BEEBE  •  ■  FRE1KINIA,  N.  Y, 

Registered  Shropshire  rams  for  sale— 

Also  a  few  ewes,  Buttars  &  Minton  Strains. 
WILLIAMS  FARM,  Windy  Row,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


IEb  Registered  Shropshire  Ewe%^ofkRams 

Priced  light.  C.  M.  MacNAUGHT,  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 


Good* QmGity  Purebred  Hampshire  Rams  and  Ewes 

at  FA1RHOLME,  Earl  D.  Brown,  R.  No.  2,  Uion,  N.  Y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS— Good  quality 
and  type.  Priced  right.  LER0V  C.  BOWER,  ludlowvillt,  N.  Y 


Complete  Dispersal  of  Grassy  Brook  Farm  Ayrsltires 
at  Alder  Creek,  New  York 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  17,  1928 

60  ■HEAD  REGISTERED  AYRSH1RES-  60 

Herd  Fully  Accredited 

A  very  choice  milking  herd  in  all  stages  of  lactation. 
Every  animal  in  herd  except  herd  sire  bred  on  the  farm. 

Sale  necessary  to  close  out  the  estate  of  the  late 
H.  M.  GARLICK 

For  catalogue ,  write 

J.  G.  WATSON,  Sale  Manager,  Brandon,  Vermont 


PED.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES— Real  stock  and 
watch  dog.  Males,  *15;  spayed  females,  *12;  females, 
*5.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  FOSTER  B.  CADY,  Box  1453,  Middletown,  N.  T. 


GOATS 


Pure  Thoroughbred  Police  Pups 

for  SALE— $26  each.  J.  M.  MILLS,  R. F.  0.  No. 2, Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Female  AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

2  months,  $10.00.  Registered  Bitch,  2  years,  $20.00. 
Lunilheart  Kennels  Route  2  Newburg,  N.  Y. 

Broken  Coon,  Beagle  and  Foxhounds  EngiisKter 

and  Beagle  Pups,  eligible.  EARL  COLE,  Rhinebeck,  -N .  V. 

n.ll*-  IIIIDOICC  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 
uOlHO  rUrrlEO  free.  SHERMAN  UOWDEN,  Mansfield,  0 


For  Sale — Naturally  Hornless,  Registered,  Pure 

TOGGENBURG  BUCK 

Two  Does,  1  years. 

J.  W.  CLARK  Route  2  AKRON,  N.  Y. 


•»  rKTfi  Over  stocked — must  dispose  of  at 
■  1  fjk  I  least  five,  will  sell  any  of  them. 

'•"4*  Grade  Toggenburgs  and  Nubians, 

also  registered  pure  bred  Nubians  from  Northern  Herd. 
Ail  priced  moderately,  as  we  must  sell.  If  possible, 
come  and  see  them.  EDCEW  ATEIl  FARM,  R«  1>.  8, 
iJSngston,  N.  Y.  Phone  Kingston  17-F-82. 


nedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
"  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELIBN  BRflf .,  «rore  Oltjr, «’». 

Beautiful  feoibreeh  collie  pups— The  intelligent  kind. 
Male,  glO,  spayed  females,  $12.  H.  HURD.  Tborndikc,  Me. 

WELSH  SHEPHERD  FCP8 — From  heel  driving  parents. 
Shipped  on  approval.  SHAD!  LAWN  FARMS.  Heuvelton,  N.  T. 

EXTRA  FINE  CDONNOUNDS— Shipped  ontrial.  Satisfied  custom¬ 
ers  throughout  New  England.  *AM  LONE,  Gunlerifille,  A[». 


CAD  CHIC  Pure  Saanen  Buck— Monarch  Ivanhoe 
rUn  3HLC  29742.  Pure  Nubian  Doe  and  3  Grade 
Does.  Priced  right.  C.  A.  CARLIN,  McAlisterylUe,  Penua 


RABBITS 


AUCTION  SALE 


OF 


Duard  Stock  Farm  Ayrsltires 

(Properly  of  Wrti.  G.  &  C.  W.  McLean) 

At  WATERVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Thursday,  October  18, 1928,  at  11  A.  M. 

60-Head  Choice  Ayrshires-60 

HERD  FULLY  ACCREDITED 

Plan  to  attend  this  big  event  of  the  sale  season.  The  list  includes  cows  in  milk, 
bred  and  open  heifers  and  a  few  choice  bred  hulls.  Present  herd  sire  is  a  son  of 
Penshurst  Man  O’  War  out  of  a  Brae  Rising  Star  dam.  Herd  averages  over  4% 
and  cows  are  all  good  producers.  Dairymen,  here  is  an  opportunityto  buy  the 
best  at  your  own  price.  This  sale  is  the  day  following  the  Grassy  Brook  Farm 
Ayrshire  dispersal  at  Alder  Creek,  New  York.  Plan  to  take  in  both. 


J.  G.  WATSON,  Sale  Manager 


BRANDON,  VERMONT 


ALLEGANY -STEUBEN  AYRSHIRE  CLUB 

NINTH  ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

60  High  Class  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES 

Mostly  fresh  cows  or  nearby  springers  and  a  few  well-bred  young  bulls  and  heifers. 

T.  B.  Tested.  Will  he  sold  at  10  A.  M.  WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  31,  1928,  at  the 
Fair  Grounds  in  Hornell,  New  York.  Catalogue  mailed  on  request 

RAY  E.  MEAD,  Sale  Manager  ....  HORNELL,  NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEYS 


PEDIGREED  BELGIAN  HARES 

Have  a  few  very  nice  pairs  of  five  months  stock,  out  of 
parents  that  are  eligible  to  register.  Good  color  and 
type.  Pedigrees  furnished.  Price  $5.00  per  pair. 
NORTH  RIDGE  RABBITRY  .  Cciokeburg,  X.  Y- 


For  Sale-T.  B.  Tested 

Guernsey  Dairy 

20  High  Grade  Young  Cows 
due  to  freshen  this  fall.  2  two- 
year-old  Heifers.  One  Wi- 
year-old  Bull.  Priced  at 
$2,900,  for  quick  sale.  These 
[cows  are  straight  and  right. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

OGDENSBURG,  WIS. 


HOLSTEINS 


1  Entire  Dairy  of  17  Head  springers  $125  ea. 

1  carload  selected  all  close  Springers,  $175  each.  10 
senior  yearling  registered  Holstein  Heifers,  5  registered 
Bulls,  ready  for  service,  SIOO  up — all  T.  B.  tested, 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J0HN  cProRPEAGAN- 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


IF  YOU  WANT  CHOICE 

HOLSTEINS  or  GUERNSEYS 

Priced  right.  Write  me. 

OCDEN8BLRG,  WIS. 


T.  B.  tested. 

C.  J.  FRIES 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  A  A 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  onr 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  oiler  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  olean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  qaihY  farm*,  fl  *.  114  If.,  P4il*„  f« 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  U  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 

Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Shippers  of  Dairy  Cattle  In  iha  East. 

150  head  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penns. 

AYRSHIRES — Cows,  Heifers,  Calves  and  Bulls 

for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars — 

Apply  ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

£a°i!  dairy  cattle  with  eize  and  quaIity 

LBCHSIN8EE  BROS. 


from  a  tested  county. 
Evansville,  Wis. 


rv>r  highly  bred,  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
E  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

FOU  SALE— 40  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers,  90  Beef  Grade 
Steers.  W.  HUNDLEY  -  -  Boydton,  Virginia 


?0R  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES-From  rich 
’  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILUGER,  Wauwaloix,  Wii. 


c 


HORSES 


50  Horses 


Shetland  Ponies, 
Welch  Ponies, 
Saddle  Speed  Horses 

in  my  New  Haven  stables  at  all  times.  Matched 
teams  in  grays,  roans,  bays,  blacks  and  chestnuts. 
Ranging  in  weights  from  2000  to  4600  pounds,  all 
types  of  single  horses.  I  sell  every  horse  with  my 
ironclad  guarantee,  and  if  not  as  represented  money 
refunded  in  cash.  I  have  the  horse  you  want. 

EDWARD  P.  HAMILTON 
New  England's  Leading  Horseman 
94-96  Commerce  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

n  .  Sept,  and  Oct.  special  sale.  Stallions, 

KorfhiirniK  SI  25  to  $275.  Mares,  SIOO  to  $250. 
I  Cl  tUCI  UUO  WM.  A  REID  „  _  OXFORD  .  PA 


Sell  Your 


Surplus  Stock 

MANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  225,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

i;  The  Rural  Mew-  Yorker 

*  333  West  3ttth  St.,  New  York 
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RATION  SERVICE  DEPT. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

17  Battery  Place  New  York  City 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FEEDS  THAT  ARE 

IN 

EVERY  LIVE  DEALER’S  STOCK 

AND 

EVERY  GOOD  DAIRY  RATION 


^  ^  '  ?  x$m 

toss  pounds  Htr 


CORN 
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40%  Protein 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR  CONTAINING  GOOD  FORMULAS  j 


CUT  ROOTS. 


Feed  roots!  Wonderful  appetizers!  . 

Keep  livestock  in  splendid  shapeAu 
Roots  practically  double  value  of*- 
feeds  by  mixing.  Prepare  roots  with 

BANNER  CUTTERS 

Prevents  choking.  Cuts  and  shreds.  No  crushing.  No 
grinding.  Operates  fast  and  easy.  Lasts  lifetime.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  pleased  users.  Send  for  folder  on  Value  of  Roots. 

0*&Thompson  &  Sons,  107  River  St.,YpsiIanti  ,Mich« 


Kill  Rats  Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  agerm  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab- 
i  solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
„  .  ..  beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 

pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

r—  .  |-» _ |  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

rr66  DOOK  mice,  tellingaboutVIRUS 

and  ho  w  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


FUR- FISH -GAME 

This  magazine  is  now  one  of 
real  PLEASURE  and  PRO- 
FIT,  being  an  old  publication 
with  change  of  name  and  en¬ 
larged  by  none  other  than  A. 
R.  Harding,  whose  yearB  of 
experience  is  muking  it  the 
most  talked  of  and  fastest 
growing  in  the  field  of  sports 
— containing  80  to  100  pages. 
Stories  and  articles  on  HUNT¬ 
ING,  FISHING,  TRAPING, 
etc.,  each  issue  well  illustrat¬ 
ed  with  departments:  The 
Gun  Rack;  Dogs;  Coon  Hunt¬ 
ing;  Fur  Raising;  Roots  and 
Herbs;  Woodcraft;  The  Fur 
Markets;  The  Trap  Line; 
Raits,  Scents,  Trapping  Meth¬ 
ods;  The  Question  Box, 
Published  monthly,  $2-00  a  year;  25e  copy.  On  tilt  at  news  stands. 
Special  Get  Acquainted  Offer 
Six  Months  50  cents 
FUR-FISH- GAME  182  EAST  long  street 

W  non-WHITIB  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


EDWARDS  ROOFING 


BIGGEST  VALUELOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world's  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
FUFF  mm  in£  and  Material  Book  No. 

**  **  173  and  for  Garage  Book. 

EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

BOOKS  1023-1073  Butler  St., 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


THE  first  thing  you  know  pastures 
will  be  gone  and  your  cows  back  in 
stanchions.  With  milk  prices  higher  and 
your  silo  and  hayloft  bulging  with  the 
harvest  you’ll  be  all  set  for  the  win¬ 
ter’s  campaign. 

Don’t  trip  up  on  the  matter  of  the 
grain  ration.  Give  it  the  strength  it 
needs  for  real  production  without 
worry  ahout  the  question  of  safety. 
Provide  for  a  liberal  allowance  of  your 
homegrown  grains  in  the  ration  — 
that’s  the  way  to  feed  economically. 

Fortify  your  mixture  with 

DIAMOND  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 


lllllllllllillllllltlllllllimillllllllllllllllllll 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Grubs  in  Sheep 

If  sheep  once  get  grubs  in  their  heads, 
can  they  be  cured?  What  is  the  treat¬ 
ment  ?  r.  g.  A. 

Burley,  Idaho. 

There  is  no  certain  way  of  removing 
gad-fly  grubs  from  the  sinuses  of  a 
sheep’s  head,  other  than  the  operation 
of  trephining,  which  rarely  is  done.  The 
frontal  sinus  is  the  one  invaded  by  the 
grubs,  and  when  a  sheep’s  horns  have 
been  sawed  off  one  may  see  the  grubs,  in 
some  instances.  The  horns  grow  from 
the  frontal  bone  and  when  sawed  off  the 
opening  of  the  horn  core,  into  the  sinus, 
allows  one  to  inspect  the  cavity  of  the 
sinus.  Dehorning,  however,  rarely  is 
done  and  would  not  be  a  practical  way 
of  removing  grubs.  It  merely  indicates 
the  location  of  some  of  the  grubs.  To  re¬ 
move  grubs  by  trephining,  a  line  is  drawn 
with  colored  chalk  from  one  eye  corner 
to  the  other,  and  is  intersected  by  a  ver¬ 
tical  line  down  the  middle  of  the  fore¬ 
head,  to  form  a  cross.  The  place  to  use 
the  trephine  (tubular  saw)  is  then  in 
the  upper  angle,  one  each  side  of  the 
median  line.  At  these  parts  the  hair 
should  be  shaved  off  and  the  skin  painted 
with  tincture  of  iodine ;  then  the  trephine 
should  be  used  to  remove  a  disk  of  thin 
bone  of  the  skull,  opening  into  the  sinus. 
If  grubs  can  then  be  seen  they  should 
be  removed  with  forceps.  This  operation 
possibly  might  be  done  by  a  veterinarian, 
as  an  experiment,  but  it  scarcely  would 
be  profitable,  unless  for  a  few  very  valu¬ 
able  sheep  that  plainly  indicated  its  ne¬ 
cessity. 

Some  shepherds  believe  in  laying  the 
sheep  down,  turning  its  nose  upward  and 
then  pouring  into  each  nostril  in  turn  a 
teaspoon  of  a  mixture  x>f  one  part  of 
kerosene,  or  gasoline  and  two  parts  of 
sweet  oil.  That  treatment  may  help, 
when  the  grubs  happen  to  be  in  the  upper 
passages  of  the  head,  and  not  in  the 
sinuses,  or  cavities  of  the  skull,  where  . 
the  medicine  would  not  be  so  likely  to 
penetrate.  Other  shepherds  blow  snuff 
into  the  sheep’s  nostrils,  to  induce  sneez¬ 
ing,  which  may  expel  some  grubs. 

Driving  infested  sheep  on  a  dusty  road 
is  another  popular  method  of  treatment, 
to  be  done  when  sheep  show  evidences  of 
fly  attacks  and  grub  infestation,  by  tuck¬ 
ing  their  heads  under  one  another’s 
bodies,  running  away,  as  if  from  a  dog, 
or  sneezing,  coughing,  shaking  the  head, 
or  tossing  it  backward.  A  chronic  catar¬ 
rhal  discharge  from  the  nostrils  also  in¬ 
dicates  grub  presence,  and  may  be 
stained  with  blood. 

Prevention  is  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance.  It  is  fairly  well  accomplished  by 
keeping  the  ncses  of  sheep  well  daubed 
with  pine  tar  during  the  season  of  fly  at¬ 
tacks.  The  old  plan  of  treatment  for 
that  purpose  was  to  fill  large  auger  holes 
in  a  squared  log  with  salt,  and  then  keep 
pine  tar  daubed  around  the  holes.  The 
sheep  in  taking  the  salt  then  got  the  tar 
on  their  noses.  Another  good  plan  is  to 
fill  a  trough  with  salt  and  then  put  on 
a  plank  lid  having  large  holes  cut  in  it, 
wide  at  the  top  and  narrower  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  the  holes  to  be  kept  smeared  with 
pine  tar  through  the  season  of  fly  attacks. 

Plain  pine  tar  serves  the  purpose  fairly 
well,  but  a  mixture  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
oil  of  tar,  coaltar,  dip  and  pine-tar  may 
prove  more  effective.  It  must  not  be 
made  so  strong  that  it  blisters  the  skin 
of  the  noses.  During  fly  time  it  is  also 
advisable  to  ward  off  the  flies,  so  far  as 
possible,  by  saturating  strips  of  gunny 
sacking  with  coaltar  dip  and  hanging 
them  from  the  tops  of  doors  and  ceiling 
of  a  dark,  shed  into  which  the  sheep  can 
run  at  will.  The  strips  drag  over  the 
sheeps’  backs  as  they  enter  or  leave  the 
shed,  or  walk  about  inside.  At  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Experiment  Station  that  plan  of 
treatment  was  found  helpful,  and  we 
think  it  well  worthy  of  a  trial  when  gad¬ 
flies  are  prevalent.  A.  s.  a. 


should  be  well  mixed  together  for  at  least 
12  hours,  and  be  sharply  sour.  You 
should  get  good  results  by  churning  at 
about  CO  degrees,  but  the  cream  should  be 
held  at  that  temperature  for  at  least  an 
hour  before  churning,  and  the  drum 
should  be  thoroughly  cooled  with  cold  or 
ice  water.  When  butter  comes  soft  and 
much  is  left  in  the  buttermilk,  it  is  a 
safe  indication  that  the  churning  tem¬ 
perature  is  too  high.  h.  H.  \vr. 


Temperature  of  Cream  for 
Churning 

One  of  our  two  cows  had  her  third 
calf  six  weeks  ago.  Up  to  that  time  I 
could  get  my  butter  all  right;  now  it  is 
pasty,  and  I  don  t  seem  to  get  what  I 
should.  The  buttermilk  is  thick  and  as 
yellow  as  gold.  I  think  that  there  is  12 
to  14  qts.  at  a  milking,  but  I  have  to  set 
the  milk  m  two  pans  and  put  it  in  the 
icebox  and  skim  them.  I  have  a  3-qt. 
glass  churn.  The  cows  get  good  hay  and 
two.  kinds  of  standard  cow  feed  and  salt 
1  stir  my  cream  three  times  daily.  I  know 
of  course  that  I  do  not  get  a'll  of  the 
cream,  but  it  seems  as  though  I  should 
get  more  than  4 y2  lbs.  a  week.  m.  m.  f. 

New  York. 

It  is  not  likely  that  your  trouble  is 
due  to  anything  that  the  cows  eat;  it 
is  much,  more  likely  due  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  you  churn.  The  fat  in  the 
milk  of  the  cow  recently  fresh  is  softer 
and  must  be  churned  at  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature,  in  order  to  make  nice,  firm  but¬ 
ter.  Be  sure  to  .have  your  cream  sharply 
sour,  and  an  fojpur  before  you  begin 
churning  cool  it  down  to  58  or  60  de¬ 
grees,  and  hold  it  at  that  temperature 
for  at  least  an  hour.  Do  not  fill  your 
churn  more  than  'half  full,  and  chum 
rather  slowly.  It  should  take  30  to  45 
minutes  for  the  butter  to  come.  The 
exact  temperature  will  have  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  experience.  It  should  be  as 
low  as  possible  and  not  have  the  cream 
swell  (whip).  If  you  are  not  successful, 
let  us  hear  from  you  again.  h.  h.  w. 


Frothy  Cream 

When  a  Guernsey’s  milk  is  set  in  pans 
it  becomes  frothy,  and  the  butter  churned 
from  it  is  soft  and  not  up  to  standard. 
No  change  in  the  cow’s  feed  has  been 
made.  She  is  in  good  pasture,  and  is 
ted  a  small  quantity  of  dairy  feed.  We 
nave  owned  her  for  several  years,  and 
have  never  had  any  trouble  like  the  pres- 

Girt*  t  IT  p 

Minerva,  N.  Y.  * 

It  is  very  unusual  for  milk  to  become 
frothy  on  standing.  It  indicates  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  some  gas-forming  fermentation, 
and  this  is  not  likely  to  occur  under  the 
conditions  here  indicated,  unless  there  are 
wet  places  in  the  pasture  where  the  cow 
can  get  her  legs,  flanks  and  udder  muddy. 
Be  very  careful  that  the  cow’s  udder  is 
thoroughly  clean  before  milking;  take 
particular  pains  carefully  to  scald  pans, 
pails  and  other  utensils,  and,  if  possible, 
expose  them  to  the  sun  for  three  or  four 
hours  each  day.  h.  h.  w. 


Winter  Feed  for  Cows 


Asphalt  Cow  Barn  Floor 

Would  an  asphalt  floor  in  a  cow  barn 
be  injurious  to  the  cows?  m.  b. 

Areola,  N.  J. 

Asphalt  floors  are  not  harmful  in  them¬ 
selves  to  cows,  but  they  are  very  slippery 
when  wet,  and  have  no  particular  ad¬ 
vantage  over  concrete.  H.  h.  w. 


Mushy  Butter 

I  let  my  cream  get  four  or  five  days  old 
and  churn  it  at  a  temperature  of  about 
60  degrees,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  sepa¬ 
rate.  It  churns  into  a  soft  mush.  Con¬ 
sequently  I  cannot  handle  it  or  make 
anything  out  of  it.  What  is  the  cause? 
How  long  should  the  milk  stand  before 
skimming?  One  of  my  cows  is  a  Ilolstein- 
Friesian ;  the  other  a  Brown  Swiss. 

Mt  Freedom,  N.  Y.  b.  h. 

When  milk  is  set  in  shallow  pans  it 
should  be  skimmed  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
sour  and  thick.  Unless  the  room  is  very 
cold,  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  will 
curdle  (lopper)  in  36  to  48  hours.  All 
the  cream  to  be  churned  at  one  time 


.  Jn  or<ier t0  get  the  best  returns  in  milk 
in  the  Winter  from  my  cows,  I  should 
like  to  know  how  to  mix  the  following 
ingredients:  Bran,  ground  oats,  gluten, 
cottonseed  (41  per  cent)  oilmeal  and 
sugared  hominy  feed  (25  per  cent  mo¬ 
lasses  and  9  per  cent  protein  hominy) 
My  hay  is  mixed  Alfalfa,  about  one-half 
Iimothy..  I  have  silage  with  plenty  of 
grain. in  it.  My  herd  consists  of  Ilolstein- 

nesians  and  Guernseys.  s.  E.  c. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 

With  so  much  Alfalfa  in  your  rough - 
age,  you  will  not  need  more  than  18  to 
20  per  cent  crude  protein  in  your  con¬ 
centrates.  If  you  will  mix  the  ingredients 
named  in  the  following  proportions  per 
ton  the  mixture  will  carry  about  18.5 
per  cent  crude  protein:  400  lbs.  wheat 
bran;  400  lbs.  ground  oats;  200  lbs. 
gluten  feed ;  200  lbs.  cottonseedmeal ;  200 
lbs.  old  process  linseed  oilmeal;  200  lbs. 
sugared;  hominy  feed,  and  400  lbs.  hominy 
^eed.  H.  H.  w. 


<;tFbiend  (eying  very  luxurious  car)  : 

But  you  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
bought  it  just  to  satisfy  a  whim  of  your 
wife’s?”  The  other  (sadly)  :  “Ah,  you 
don’t  know  her,  old  man.  She’s  got  a 
whim  of  iron.”— Humorist. 
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Live  Stock  at  the  New  York 
Fair 

(Editorial  Impressions) 


*Crest  Farms,  Spencer,  Mass.,  was  first  in  1 
every  class,  with  a  single  exception,  and 
in  some  rings  Alta  Crest  Farms  won  sec¬ 
ond  and  third.  It  is  seldom  that  one  herd 


Part  III 
THE  AYRS  HIRES 

Ayrshires  continue  to  make  steady 
gains  in  popularity  among  dairymen  and 
farmers  in  the  East  in  particular,  and  in 
other  regions,  due  largely  to  the  ag¬ 
gressive  promotion  work  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  classes  of  Ayrshires  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  were  small  and  of  in¬ 
different  quality.  A  few  good  ones  were 
shown,  but  the  classes  tailed  out  badly. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  mature  animals 
were  smaller  than  the  average  of  show- 
yard  Ayrshires  of  corresponding  ages  to¬ 
day. 

Marked  changes  in  the  coloration  of 
these  cattle  also  have  taken  place.  Brin- 
dles  and  dull-reds  once  ruled  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  exclusion  of  whites  in  the  show- 
yards  ;  now  it  is  just  the  other  way  about. 
Selective  breeding  has  increased  the 
length  and  size  of  Ayrshire  teats,  which 
are  still  too  small  in  many  cases.  In 
their  uniformity  of  type,  beauty  of  lines 
and  shapeliness  of  udders,  Ayrshire  grand 
champion  cows  have  for  years  been  a  chal¬ 
lenge  and  an  inspiration  to  the  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  world.  Testing  has  rarely  been  car¬ 
ried  to  extremes  in  Ayrshire  herds.  Breed¬ 
ers  are  trying  to  develop  and  maintain 
moderately  high  production  per  cow  and 
per  herd. 

Fortunately  for  the  breed,  the  prices 
for  Ayrshires  at  public  or  private  sale 
have  not  been  high  enough,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  to  stop  or  curtail  the  culling  out  of 
mediocre  animals  which  appear  in  ail 
herds.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  a 
breed  always  degenerates  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  during  a  “boom”  or  a  time  of 
high  prices.  During  these  recurring 
periods  practical  farmers  often  refer  to 
(and  sometimes  are  talked  into  buying) 
“purebred  scrubs.”  Constructive  breed¬ 
ers  cannot  afford  to  retain  stock  of  this 
class  in  their  herds.  It  is  a  business 
blunder  to  sell  them  for  breeding  purposes 
to  farmers  or  others.  Good  purebreds 
are  always  cheap  enough  at  fair  prices. 

In  recent  years  the  selling  of  pedigree 
stock  has  received  as  much  study  as  the 
breeding  of  it  by  hundreds  of  producers 
and  their  co-workers.  Not  many  of  the 
old  master-breeders  were  noted  for  sales¬ 
manship.  Only  a  few  outstanding  breed¬ 
ers  today  would  classify  as  “efficient 
merchants.”  They  do  exceedingly  well 
the  one  thing  that  they  like  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  improve  their  stock.  “Mer¬ 
chandising  principles,”  however,  are  in¬ 
creasingly  influencing  the  art  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  breeders.  The  production  of  pedi¬ 
gree  stock  has  come  to  be  a  specialized 
and  well-developed  business,  conducted  as 
such  by  managers  of  the  hundreds  of  well- 
equipped  breeding  nurseries  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  These  institutions  bear  much  the 
same  relation  to  the  live  stock  industry 
as  seedsmen  bear  to  farmers  who  believe 
that  it  pays  them  to  plant  “new”  or 
“fresh”  seed  of  standard  field  and  garden 
crops  obtained  from  specialized  growers. 

Colored  posters  advertising  the  4  per 
cent  milk  of  Ayrshires  were  hung  or 
nailed  where  they  could  be  seen  by  every¬ 
one  passing  through  the  barn  in  which 
the  cattle  were  housed  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair.  They  were  conspicuous  and 
effective  as  advertisements  of  a  merit  of 
the  breed.  Many  Ayrshires  are  going 
into  new  hands  and  new  areas.  Organized 
breeders  are  selling  the  breed  and  selling 
cattle.  A  number  of  exhibitors  of  Ayr¬ 
shires  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  are 
“new”  men  in  the  showyard.  Live  stock 
shows  not  many  years  ago  were  more 
largely  professionalized  than  they  appear 
to  be  at  present.  It  has  always  been 
true,  however,  that  the  so-called  “small 
man”  or  beginner  who  showed  a  first- 
class  animal  received  what  was  coming 
to  him  on  the  merits  of  his  entry,  if  he 
didn't  lose  heart  and  quit  showing  after 
an  initial  disappointment.  Despite  its 
occasional  revelations  of  favoritism,  in¬ 
competent  judging  and  political  manipu¬ 
lation,  the  live  stock  showyard  is  on  the 
whole  fair  and  impartial  to  all  who  sub¬ 
mit  their  animals  to  its  appraisements. 


in  one  season  at  one  show  presents  so 
many  top-notch  exhibition  animals.  L.  C. 
McKinney,  Titusville,  Pa.,  was  tbe  only 
other  first  prizewinner.  His  senior  yearl¬ 
ing  bull  Terrace  Laddie  Boy  headed  his 
class  and  won  the  junior  championship. 
He  has  a  lot  of  quality,  style  and  sub¬ 
stance.  The  senior  and  grand  champion 
bull  was  Alta  Crest  Ringleader,  well- 
nigh  a  model  in  type,  condition  and  mas¬ 
culine  character.  Alta  Crest  Swing,  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  best-balanced 
junior  calves  seen  in  years,  was  the 
junior  champion  female,  while  the  senior 
and  grand  champion  was  Chapmanton’s 
Viola,  which  headed  the  aged  cow  class. 
She  has  made  history  in  the  showyard 
and  at  the  pail,  and  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered. 

Besides  Alta  Crest  Farms  and  Mr. 
McKinney,  the  exhibitors  were  L.  L. 
Grow  &  Son,  Fort  Jackson,  N.  Y.  ;  A.  F. 
Spooner,  Richfield,  N.  Y. ;  Craigie  Burn 
Farm,  Spencer,  N.  Y. ;  J.  M.  Cocheran, 
Bath,  N.  Y. ;  J.  H.  Stewart,  Bath,  N.  Y. ; 
H.  O.  Cramer,  Jamesville,  N.  Y. ;  Bluebird 
Farm,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. ;  J.  R.  Teetz, 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. ;  B.  T.  Steele,  Heuvel- 
ton,  N.  Y. ;  W.  B.  Clark,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. ; 
A.  D.  Fonda,  Fonda,  N.  Y. ;  F.  V.  Grif¬ 
fith,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y.;  Harold  P. 
Sterling,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. ;  Spooner  & 
Cassaw,  Richville,  N.  Y. ;  C.  S.  Wick  & 
Son,  Oxbow,  N.  Y. ;  Alfred  C.  Fugerson, 
North  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  K.  W.  Sulli¬ 
van.  D.  C.  w. 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

These  notes  and  wholesale  figures  are 
supplied  by  courtesy  of  the  Connecticut 
Market  Bulletin.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Hartford,  September  26  : 

The  fruit  market  was  active  while  vege¬ 
table  markets  were  dull  for  several  prod¬ 
ucts.  Demand  was  good  for  sweet  corn, 
tomatoes  and  Lima  beans,  but  other  prod¬ 
ucts  were  draggy. 

Native  peaches  continue  to  sell  freely 
on  local  markets  with  the  prevailing 
price  for  good  stock  on  the  Hartford 
market,  $1  to  $1.25  per  14  quarts.  Ap¬ 
ple  prices  were  mostly  unchanged  for 
hand-picked  stock.  Demand  was  good  for 
graded  apples  but  supplies  were  limited. 
Receipts  of  McIntosh  were  light  and  de¬ 
mand  good. 

The  Connecticut  newlaid  fancy  egg  mar¬ 
ket  was  slightly  higher  than  a  week  ago, 
due  to  a  decrease  in  supplies  throughout 
the  State.  Live  and  dressed  poultry 
were  mostly  unchanged. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Bridgeport,  Sept.  25. — Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  :  Apples,  Gravenstein,  14  qts.,  $1 
to  $1.15 ;  McIntosh,  14  qts.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  Wealthy,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ; 
oranges,  176-216,  $8  to  $9.50;  peaches, 
Elberta,  14  qts.,  65c  to  $1.10 ;  pears, 
Bartlett,  14  qts.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  beans, 
green,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  Lima,  bu.,  $4.25 
to  $5 ;  beets,  doz.  belts,  40  to  50c :  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  doz.  belts, 
50  to  75c ;  celery,  12-stalk  bun.,  90c  to 
$1 ;  corn,  sweet,  100  ears,  $2.50  to  $3 ; 
lettuce,  doz.,  90c  ro  $1.25 ;  onions,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.40 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1 ;  new,  bbl., 
$2.50  to  $2.75 ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  squash,  dry,  50  to  75c ;  tomatoes, 
14  qts.,  $1.50  to  $2.  Poultry  and  Dairy  : 
Broilers,  live,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  chickens, 
dressed,  lb..  42  to  50c ;  fowls,  dressed,  lb., 
30  to  37c ;  live,  lb.,  26  to  32c ;  eggs,  Conn, 
newlaid  fancy,  67  to  70c ;  Conn,  special 
No.  1.  62  to  65c;  Conn,  special  No.  2, 
52  to  55c ;  Conn,  extra,  60  to  63c ;  Conn, 
gathered,  64  to  65c ;  western,  37  to  50c ; 
butter,  best,  tub,  lb.,  49  to  50c ;  best 
print,  lb.,  52  to  54c. 

Hartford,  Sept.  26. — Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables:  Apples,  Gravenstein,  14  qts.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  McIntosh,  14  qts.,  75c  to  $1.50 ; 
Wealthy,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  oranges,  176- 
216,  $8  to  $9.50 ;  peaches,  Elberta,  14 
qts..  $1  to  $1.25  ;  pears,  Bartlett,  14  qts., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 :  beans,  green,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2 ;  Lima,  bu.,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  beets,  doz. 
bchs,  40  to  45c :  cabbage,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
carrots,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  45c ;  celery,  12- 
stalk  bun.,  85c  to  $1.10 ;  corn,  sweet,  100 
ears,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  lettuce,  doz.,  50c  to 
$1.40 ;  onions,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 :  new,  bbl.,  $2.40  to 
$2.75 ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  squash, 
doz. ,^50  to  75c;  tomatoes,  14  qts.,  90c  to 
$1.25.  Poultry  and  Dairy  :  Broilers,  live, 
lb.,  27  to  35c ;  chickens,  dressed,  lb.,  42 
to  55e ;  fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  32  to  38c : 
live,  lb.,  22  to  34c;  eggs,  Conn,  newlaid 
fancy,  65c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  62  to 
64c;  Conn,  special  No.  2,  50  to  55c; 
Conn,  extra,  58  to  60c ;  Conn,  gathered, 

50  to  55c;  western,  37  to  50c;  butter, 
best  tub,  lb.,  47  to  49c;  best  print,  lb., 

51  to  53c. 


Louis  Seitz,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  a  son  of 
the  late  Adam  Seitz,  widely  known  as  an 
Ayrshire  improver  and  exhibitor,  judged 
the  Ayrshires  at  the  Syracuse  show.  His 
work  was  well  done.  An  entry  from  Alta 


The. most  prominent  yellow  peoples  are 
the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and  those  who 
would  like  to  crusade  for  decency,  if  it 
wouldn’t  hurt  business.  —  Springfield 
State  Register. 


This  practical  dairy  barn  was 
planned,  equipped  and  venti¬ 
lated  by  Louden  for  Mr.  E.  H. 
Maytag,  Newton,  Iowa. 


Be  sure  to 
check  coupon  ' 
below  for  this  / 
.FREE  BOOK,  h 


'.M.  LOUDEN 

’  Pioneer  in-  j 
ventor  of 
labor-saving  | 
barn  equip¬ 
ment. 


How  To  Have  the  Barn  You’ve 
Always  Wanted— Send  the  Coupon 

You  know  the  kind  of  barn  you’d  like  to  have — a  bam  equipped  to  save  you 
steps,  chore  work  and  drudgery — a  bam  that  makes  your  stock  100%  comfort¬ 
able.  You  will  be  astonished  at  the  ease  and  money-saving  with  which  you  can 
have  such  a  bam — if  you  use  Louden  Barn  Plan  help — as  many  thousands  have. 

Whether  you  are  going  to  build  or  remodel,  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 
Without  cost  or  obligation,  Louden  experts  will  send  you,  postpaid,  blueprint 
suggestions  showing  you  ideal  floor  plan  arrangement  with  dimensions — location 
and  size  of  supporting  columns — proper  floor  levels — types  of  roofs — how  to  in¬ 
clude  everything  you  should  have,  with  greatest  economy.  Just  mail  the  coupon. 


Here’s  Barn  Relief  and 
Bigger  Profits! 

Why  water  your  cows  at  the  outside 
ice-water  tank?  Louden  Water  Bowls 
increase  milk  flow — will  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  and  earn  you  extra  profits  be¬ 
fore  spring.  Put  them  in  now — get  full 
benefit  of  them  this  winter. 

Louden  Manure  Carrier  saves  time 
and  ends  bam-cleaning  drudgery.Take 
care  of  more  cows.  Do  it  easier  this 
winter.  Big  tub  rolls  out  as  much  as 
you  could  wheel  in  five  trips. 

Sanitary  Louden  Steel  Stalls  and 
Stanchions,  correctly  designed  for  true 
pasture  comfort.  Profit  makers  in  in¬ 
creased  milk  yield.  High  carbon  open 
hearth  steel.  Strongest.  Most  economi¬ 
cal.  For  use  with  feed-saving  manger. 


Louden  Automatic 
Ventilation 

’  Louden  ventilated  buildings  today  are 
undisputed  proof  that  the  Louden 
Automatic  System  is  the  best  insur¬ 
ance  of  stock  health  ever  achieved.  It 
is  the  first  true  automatic.  Saves  time, 
trouble  and  attention.  Always  works 
dependably,  regardless  of  weather 
changes  or  wind  velocity.  Cuts  out 
guesswork..  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
systems  requiring  hand  adjustments. 
Installed  in  old  or  new  buildings. 

If  you  are  planning  to  ventilate  your 
barn — creamery— hog-house — poultry- 
house,  send  for  Louden  Ventilation 
Book.  Gives  latest  facts  on  ventilation. 
A  big  live  subject.  Complete  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  diagrams.  Check  the  coupon. 


WATER  BOWLS  I 


j  STALLS  fc  STANCHIONS- 


This  Coupon  Also  Brings  You  — 

Full  details  on  the  latest  and  best  in  Feed  Carriers  and  Trucks,  Steel 
Pens,  Manger  Divisions,  Bull  Staffs,  Cupolas,  Roof  Windows,  Horse 
Stable  and  Hog  House  Equipment,  Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Barn 
and  Garage  Door  Hangers — “ Everything  for  the  Barn.”  Mail  it  today. 


- ------------ - - ---» 

•  LOUDEN,  2610  Court  St„  Fairfield,  low* 

■  Send  me  postpaid,  and  without  charge — 

*  □  Louden  Automatic  Ventilation  Book 

J  □  Barn  plan  blueprints  and  suggestions  tot 
i  □  building  □  remodeling  a  barn  for  (how  many) 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY  •  -  _ cows _ bulls _ young  stock  . . horses. 

2610  Court  Street  <E,iabiished  i8«7)  Fairfield,  Iowa  J  Will  begin  about  (date) _ _ _ _ 


Branches:  Albany — Toledo— St.  Paul — Los  Angeles 


Labor-Saving  Barn  Equipment 


,  I  am  interested  in  (name  equipment) 


Town . . . 

!  R.  F.  D . . State. 


Golden  Series 
De  Laval  Separators 

are  the  crowning  achievement  in  fifty  years  of 
separator  manufacture  and  leadership.  In  skim¬ 
ming  efficiency,  ease  of  turning,  convenience, 
durability,  quality  of  workmanship  and  beauty  of 
design  and  finish,  they  are  the  best  cream 
separators  ever  made. 

Sold  on  the  easy  payment  plan.  Trade  allow¬ 
ances  made  on  old  separators  of  any  age  or  make. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  St. 


WATER  EVERYWHERE 
With  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram 

World’s  greatest  ram,  30,000  in  use. 
Water  from  any  flowing  spring,  brook 
or  stream  can  be  pumped  where  you 
want  it.  No  attention  or  expense.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  free  catalog  and 
guarantee.  Sold  only  by 
H.  T.  OLSEN 
17  Park  Row.  New  York 
Made  for  UU  years . 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healihy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  mosu  families  year  or  more.  Send  $1  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 


COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt. 


SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

which  any  man,  woman  or  child . 
can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 
By  CAPTAIN  E.  ARMITAGE  McCANN 

Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings 
Colored  Frontispiece 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

Price  $2.50  Net  each 

How  to  Make  Worth- 


While  Models  of 
Decorative  Ships 

VOLUME  I 


How  to  Make  a 
Clipper  Ship 


VOLUME  II 


For  sale  by 
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Twenty 

Sacks 

Will 

Dolt! 


—less  than  a  ton  of  cement  to  take  home, 
yet  enough  to  build  any  of  the  following: 

100  rot-proof  fence  posts. 

Sanitary  feeding  platform  for  24  hogs. 

120  feet  of  24  by  4  in.  concrete  walk. 

20-barrel  watering  tank  with  platform 
around  it. 

Floor  for  milkhouse  and  cooling  tank  for 
20  cans  of  milk. 

Build  These 

Improvements  Yourself! 

These  concrete  improvements  need  be 
built  but  once;  each  is  permanent  and 
expense  proof. 

FREE  booklet,  ‘‘Permanent  Repairs 
on  the  Farm,”  tells  how  to  build. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

347  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


WITTE  FARMandRANCH  ENGINES 
at  NewLowPrices  -  Cash  orEasyTerms 


TVTYThrottlmg- Governor Enginesfumish  smooth, 
-L'-L  steady  power,  and  I  make  a  type  and  size  for  every 
farm  and  ranch  need.  Built  of  alloy-steel,  to  increase 
strength  and  reduce  weight.  WITTE  all-fuel  carburetor 
successfully  bums  low  grades  of  distillate  or  kerosene. 
WICO  Magneto  with  retard  lever  assures  quick  and 
safe  starting  regardless  of  weather  conditions.  Life¬ 
time  Guarantee  for  your  protection. 

Cash  or 
Your 

Own  Terms 

No  interest  to  pay.  Yes, 
I  will  give  you  a  full  year 
to  pay  for  your  WITTE 
Engine  or  Outfit.  I  want 
it  to  pay  its  own  way  while 
you  pay  me.  It’s  so  much 
cheaper  to  have  your  work 
done  with  a  WITTE 
it  is  to  hire  help. 


FREE  f 

Catalog* 

describing  WITTE  Types 
“F”  and  “H”  and  Heavy 
Duty  Engines  and  all  im¬ 
provements,  also  labor  sav¬ 
ing  power  outfits— log  and 
buzz  saws,  pumper  outfits, 
etc. — all  at  direct  factory- 
to-you  new  low  cash  or 
easy  term  prices.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  your  copy. 


D0WNPuts  TIlis 
WITTE  To 


than 


ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres., 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


t  897  Oakland  Avenue, 
1897  Liberty  Street, 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Work  For  You 


WITTE  Type  "F”  on  Wood  Skids,  2  to  6 

H-P.— Runs  milking  machines,  feed  grinders, 
cream  separators,  pumps  water  for  home  and 
stock,  irrigating,  etc.  Easily  and  quickly  taken 
wherever  power  is  needed.  Send  for  catalog. 

A  Size  For  Every  Need! 


for  Sprains  and  Bruises 

Absorbiive  rc<lncc3  thickened, 
swollen  tissues, soft  curbs,  filled  tendons, 
soreness  from  bruises  or  strains.  Does 
not  blister,  remove  hair  or  lay  np  horse. 
$2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid.  Horse 
book  1-B  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Head  this:  "Horse  had  large  swelling  just 
below  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  reappeared. 
Horse  good  as  ever.  Have  used  Absorbitte 
for  years  with  great  success." 


ABSORBING 
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MORE  SILO  LESS  MONEY 

GRIFFIN  SILOS 


DIRECT  TO,  YOU, 
NO  AGENTS  TO  PAY 


We  give  you  factory  price  on 
this  silo.  Continuous  open  door 
front,  permanent  steel  ladder 
and  other  Griffin  features. 

Ask  for  our  new  free  catalog, 
“The  Story  of  the  Griffin  Silo.” 
It  is  a  story  you  can’t  afford  to 
miss  reading.  Prices  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
Box  30  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  GRIFFIN  FRONT 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 


This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Infecting  and  Disinfecting 

There  are,  of  course,  many  agencies  be¬ 
sides  disease  that  take  toll  of  the  farm¬ 
er's  chicks,  hens  and  eggs.  Cats  and 
dogs,  rats,  weasels  and  skunks,  all  going 
on  four  legs;  crows  and  hawks  from  the 
air ;  all  find  fine  picking  in  the  poultry 
houses  and  on  the  range.  Lice,  mites  and 
other  crawlers  live  free  of  all  charges  on 
the  birds  themselves  and  in  the  nests,  lit¬ 
ter  and  roosts  of  the  houses.  But  also 
along  come  countless  hosts  of  deadly 
germs  and  speedily  finish  what  other 
enemies  have  spared.  It  is  possible  so 
to  construct  houses  and  yards  that  none 
of  the  four-legged  and  winged  pests  can 
successfully  attack  the  birds.  Houses  can 
be  made  cat  and  rat-proof ;  yards  can  be 
protected  by  wire  netting  overhead  so  no 
crow  nor  hawk  can  swoop  down  from 
above.  These  are  visible  dangers,  and 
no  fighter  need  especially  fear  the  foe  he 
can  see.  Lice  and  mites,  too,  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  and  even  eliminated  if  actively 
and  intelligently  fought.  For  years  we 
have  had  very  little  trouble  from  these 
vermin,  and  that  little  was  introduced, 
mainly,  by  birds  purchased  or  by  poultry 
dealers’  crates  carelessly  allowed  admis¬ 
sion. 

I  wish  to  throw  iu  here  a  word  about 
these  _  same  dealers’  crates.  They  have 
contained  fowls  suffering  from  every 
known  poultry  disease,  and  are  loaded 
with  germs,  lice  and  mites.  When  the 
crates  so  loaded  come  into  your  buildings 
there  can  be  but  one  result — some  of  the 
passengers,  whether  germ  or  mite,  will 
remain  behind  to  bother  you.  There  is 
no  escape  from  that. 

When  it  comes  to  the  invisible  foe, 
however,  to  the  germ  that  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  so  much  that  troubles  us,  the 
story  has  quite  another  color.  The 
microscope  has  told  those  who  have  for  a 
long  time  been  studying  diseases  that  the 
ills  that  affect  both  humans  and  hens  are 
due  mainly  to  very  active  living  bodies 
called  germs.  A  small  splinter  in  your 
finger  sets  up,  by  its  irritating  presence, 
a  feverish  condition  more  or  less  serious, 
and  you  are  glad  to  be  rid  of  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  very  much  smaller  germ 
in  your  body  may  and  usually  does  set  up 
a  disturbance  much  more  serious  than  a 
splinter  can  cause.  This  is  so,  mainly, 
because  the  germ  being  alive  and  kicking, 
not  only  grows  but  multiplies  with  amaz¬ 
ing  speed.  Certain  birds  are  sick  because 
disease  germs  have  been  introduced  into 
their  bodies.  They  must  now  be  “cured” 
by  helping  them  get  rid  of  their  unwel¬ 
come  visitors;  and  they  and  their  fellows 
must  be  kept  well  by  cleaning  up  thor¬ 
oughly  so  as  to  destroy  the  germs  that 
have  caused  the  mischief.  For  the  first 
part,  the  cure,  we  use  medicines,  chief 
among  which  are  sunlight,  pure  air  and 
green  vegetation ;  for  the  second,  the  pre¬ 
vention,  Ave  rely  on  disinfecting  and  dis¬ 
infectants. 

We  say  the  buildings  and  yards  are 
contaminated  and  by  this  we  mean  they 
have  been  made  impure,  unclean,  foul. 
Each  of  these  words  expresses  more  or 
less  of  what  happens  when  a  flock  of 
birds  uses  the  same  buildings  and  yards, 
the  same  drinking  vessels  and  feed 
troughs,  continually  for  a  long  time. 
Everything  becomes  very  dirty.  Infec¬ 
tion  means  a  disease  spread  by  means  of 
germs  carried  by  insects  by  the  air,  in 
feed  or  in  water.  It  is  disease  spread  by 
lack  of  cleanliness.  When  everything  is 
spotlessly  clean  germs  are  much  less 
likely  to  get  in  their  deadly  work,  always 
excepting  germs  like  those  that  cause 
white  diarrhoea,  which  are  transmitted 
from  the  hen  that  lays  the  egg. 

Disinfectants  are  the  substances  used 
to  fight  or  kill  infection.  They  may  or 
may  not,  also,  destroy  odors.  To  destroy 
or  make  less  offensive  odors  or  smells 
that  are  disagreeable  we  must  use  de¬ 
odorants.  Some  disinfectants  are  both 
germ  killers  and  deodorants  or  odor  kill¬ 
ers.  On  the  other  hand,  some  things  sold 
for  the  purpose  simply  cause  a  change 
of  smells.  Some  of  the  best  disinfectants 
have  little  if  any  odor,  but  they  will  kill 
the  germs  if  they  can  get  at  them.  Some 
disinfectants  remain  effective  for  germ 
killing  for  about  24  hours ;  others  are  ac¬ 
tive  for  two  or  three  days ;  the  best  will 
destroy  germs  for  about  nine  days.  After 
that  they  must  be  replaced.  If  your 
buildings  and  grounds  are  contaminated 
they  are  very  good  breeding  places  for 
germs  and  for  germ  diseases.  Your  birds 
cannot  help  picking  up  these  trouble¬ 
makers  with  the  feed  they  eat  and  the 
water  they  drink.  The  germs  being  thus 
safely  in  the  inside  of  the  bird  straight¬ 
way  begin  to  make  trouble.  If  the  chick 
is  particularly  strong  it  may  withstand 
the  germ  poison  and  survive.  Perhaps 
half  the  chicks  hatched  the  country  over 
do  live  through  to  proper  maturity,  but 
they  often  are  not  entirely  well  when 
they  go  into  the  laying  houses,  being  more 
or  less  troubled  with  digestive  weakness ; 
and,  as  the  strain  and  drain  of  egg-pro¬ 
duction  begin  to  tell,  they  drop  off  one 
by  one,  so  that  in  many  flocks  30  per 
cent  of  the  layers  do  not  see  one  year  of 
age. 

Plainly,  it  is  necessary  to  fight  these 
germs.  It  would  be  easier  if  we  knew 
just  where  to  look  for  them.  Red  mites, 
for  example,  are  easy  to  fight  and  to  ex¬ 
terminate  because  we  know  where  to  find 
them — in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the 
roosts,  nests  and  other  fittings.  There 
they  hide  by  day,  for  they  are  creatures 
of  darkness,  and  promptly  with  nightfall 
come  out  of  their  holes  and  compel  the 
birds  to  furnish  them  with  supper  and 
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breakfast.  But  the  iuvisihle  £enft  is  not 
an  easy  mark  and  can  be  killed  only  by 
reaching  every  part  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds.  On  the  face  of  it  this  looks 
rather  hopeless.  To  add  to  the  trouble, 
when  you  have  everything  nicely  cleaned 
up  along  comes  some  visitor,  some  poultry 
dealer  with  infected  crates,  perhaps,  and 
germs  and  mites  are  shed,  fully  restock¬ 
ing  your  place. 

Every  hospital  fights  germs  and  in¬ 
fection  unceasingly.  Disinfectants  and 
fumigations  are  used  successfully,  but 
their  application  is  preceded  by  inten¬ 
sive  cleaning.  The  most  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  process  are  soap,  hot  water 
and  elbow  grease.  These  are  used  cease¬ 
lessly  until  everythij  »  is  spotless.  Few 
germs  escape  the  scrub  lady  and  the 
vacuum  cleaner;  then  the  disinfectants 
make  a  complete  job  of  it.  So  far  as  it 
can  possibly  he  dcr  e  soao  and  hot  water 
must  be  used  to  clean  a  badly  infected 
poultry-house.  After  that  is  done  some 
good  disinfectant  will  prove  much  more 
effective.  But  to  he  as  effective  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  best  disinfectant  must  reach 
every  part  of  the  building  or  vessel  to 
be  cleansed.  No  half-way  measures  will 
do  the  job. 

After  the  house  and  its  fittings  have 
been  cleaned,  perhaps  the  best  method  of 
disinfecting  it  is  to  fumigate  it  with  roll 
sulphur  or  brimstone.  The  place  to  be 
fumigated  must  be  vacated,  tightly 
closed,  every  crack  or  crevice  where  fumes 
can  escape  made  air-tight  by  pasting  pa¬ 
per  over  the  crack  or  tightly  stuffing 
with  old  newspapers.  The  sulphur  fumes 
or  smoke  that  escape  do  no  disinfecting. 
Place  the  sulphur  in  iron  pans  or  pots 
and  set  them  in  sand  trays  or  on  bricks 
so  no  fire  can  be  communicated  to  any¬ 
thing  else.  About  2  lbs.  of  sulphur  are 
needed  per  100  square  feet  in  a  room  of 
the  common  height  of  roof.  A  house 
20x20  would  need  8  lbs.  The  building 
should  remain  closed  for  at  least  12 
hours;  24  hours  will  be  better.  I  am 
sure  you  will  find  an  unexpected  assort¬ 
ment  of  boarders  on  the  floor  when  all  is 
over.  .  This  fumigation  has  the  merit  of 
reaching  every  hole  and  corner  of  the 
house.  Nothing  can  escape  the  fumes, 
and  you  will  be  well  advised  to  get  out  as 
soon  as  the  fire  is  started.  A  little  de¬ 
natured  alcohol  poured  on  the  sulphur,  a 
spoonful  will  do,  will  make  starting  the 
fire  easier. 

.  If  J'ou  cannot  use  the  sulphur  fumiga¬ 
tion  perhaps  the  next  best  treatment  is 
chloride  of  lime  or  chlorinated  lime.  This 
should  be  used  very  freely  according  to 
the  directions  printed  on  each  can.  It 
is  not  expensive,  and  really  is  a  germi¬ 
cide  or  germ  killer.  Water  pans  of  all 
kinds  soon  become  filthy  and  need  cleans¬ 
ing. 

However,  the  very  best  cleansing  agent 
is  sunlight.  It  pays  to  have  a  double 
set  of  feeding  and  watering  devices,  ex¬ 
posing  one  set  to  the  sun  and  rain  for 
a  time  while  the  other  is  in  service,  and 
thus  alternating.  No  germ  yet  invented 
can  withstand  the  deadly  ray  of  the  sun 
— deadly  _  to  germ  life.  It  is,  however, 
the  sunlight  in  the  open.  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  commercial  disinfectants 
and  deodorizers  on  the  market.  The  con¬ 
tainers  in  which  they  come  tell  the  story. 

HOWARD  MITMAN. 


Laying  or  Growing  Mash 

My  Rock  pullets  are  four  months  of 
age,  Leghorns  pullets  three  months  old. 
I  have  been  feeding  a  prepared  feed.  Do 
you  think  it  right  to  change  them  from 
growing  mash  to  laying  mash  at  this 
'time?  I  have  been  advised  to  do  so  at 
once,  as  the  laying  mash  would  not  push 
them  so  fast,  and  also  laying  mash  is 
$20  per  ton  cheaper.  My  adviser  said  the 
growing  mash  gets  them  to  laying  too 
soon.  I  should  think  the  growing  mash 
was  better  for  them  until  they  began  to 
lay.  He  said  if  they  lay  too  soon  they 
will  go  into  a  Fall  molt.  Is  the  middle  of 
September  too  early  for  these  pullets  to 
lay,  and  at  what  age  should  they  be 
housed?  I  raised  my  chicks  on  new 
ground  this  year,  side  liill.  Could  I  lime 
this  heavily  on  top,  turn  it  over  and  lime 
it  on  the  other  side,  and  sow  rye  on  it 
this  Fall  and  use  it  safely  next  Spring 
without  worms  or  disease?  e.  e.  s. 

The  difference  between  a  growing  mash 
and  a  laying  masli  may  be  very  slight,  de¬ 
pending  very  much  upon  the  notions  of 
the  feeder  or  the  advertising  of  the  firm 
with  feeds  to  sell.  Whether  or  not  you 
need  to  change  the  mash  that  you  are 
using  depends  upon  its  composition,  not 
upon  its  name.  Your  pullets  may  well 
be  on  the  mash  that  you  expect  to  use 
through  the  Winter  without  change.  If 
this  contains  such  a  layge  amount  of  ani¬ 
mal  protein  in  the  shape  of  meat  scrap 
that  it  will  push  the.  birds  to  premature 
maturity,  the  meat  should  be  reduced  in 
amount,  but  I  suspect  that  the  laying 
mash  that  you  expect  to  use  will  not  con¬ 
tain  too  much  and  that  the  giving  of  it 
to  your  pullets  now  will  be  a  sensible 
measure.  Make  all  changes  in  care  and 
feeding  gradually,  lest  you  induce  a  par¬ 
tial  molt  on  the  part  of  maturing  pullets. 
Deghorns  should  begin  to  lay  when  about 
five  months  of  age,  the  heavier  breeds  a 
month  later.  Occasional  eggs  will  be  se¬ 
cured  before  this  from  precocious  birds, 
hut  actual  laying  should  not  begin  earlier. 
New  ground  should  not  become  unfitted 
for  use  in  one  year,  unless  much  over¬ 
crowded.  lrou  will  probably  be  able  to 
use  your  side  hill  for  two  or  three  years 
at  least  before  changing  or  plowing. 

M.  B.  D. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Members  of  the  order  all  over  the 
country  will  be  deeply  grieved  to  know 
of  the  death  of  Charles  M.  Freeman, 
secretary  of  the  National  Grange, 
which  took  place  at  his  home  in  Tip¬ 
pecanoe  City,  Ohio,  September  12.  Sec¬ 
retary  Freeman  had  served  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  as  its  secretary  for  over 
25  years,  being  appointed  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
John  Trimble  of  Washington.  Follow¬ 
ing  his  appointment  as  secretary  on 
January  3,  1903,  he  was  re-elected  at 
each  biennial  election  thereafter,  mak¬ 
ing  him  one  of  the  best  known  leaders 
of  the  great  fraternity  of  farmers. 

Mr.  Freeman  was  a  native  of  Ohio, 
having  been  born  in  Miami  Co.,  Ohio, 
March  7,  1S62.  His  father  was  a  farm¬ 
er  and  nurseryman.  Secretary  Free¬ 
man  was  a  graduate  of  the  Lebanon 
Normal  School  and  of  Western  Ohio 
University.  He  joined  the  Grange 
when  14  years  of  age  and  had  held  al¬ 
most  every  office  in  his  own  subordi¬ 
nate  Grange  and  in  his  local  Pomona 
Grange.  He  also  served  as  steward, 
lecturer  and  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
State  Grange.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  Grange  speakers  in  the  country 
and  was  in  much  demand  to  address 
Grange  gatherings.  In  1886  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Fannie  B.  Stafford, 
who  survives  him.  Mrs.  Freeman  was 
closely  associated  with  her  husband  in 
his  Grange  work  and  by  her  co-opera¬ 
tion  was  largely  instrumental  in  his 
success  as  a  Grange  leader.  Their 
daughter  Frances  was  for  some  time 
head  of  the  home  economics  depart¬ 
ment  of  Maine  University. 

During  the  period  of  nearly  61  years 
since  the  National  Grange  was  orga¬ 
nized  it  has  had  but  four  secretaries. 
Oliver  H.  Kelley,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  order,  served  as  its  first  secre¬ 
tary,  his  service  continuing  for  11 
years,  until  1878.  He  was  succeeded 
by  William  M.  Ireland,  who  served  un¬ 
til  1885.  Following  him  came  Dr.  John 
Trimble,  at  whose  death  December  30, 
1902,  Mr.  Freeman  was  chosen,  and  he 
has  served  continuously  since. 

A  successor  to  Secretary  Freeman 
will  probably  be  chosen  at  the  coming 
annual  session  of  the  National  Grange, 
to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Washington  in 
November.  It  vas  in  Washington  that 
Secretary  Freeman  began  his  work  as 
secretary.  Later  the  office  of  secre¬ 
tary  was  transferred  to  his  home  at 
Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio. 

Two  nationally  known  Grange  lead¬ 
ers  have  recently  observed  their  gold¬ 
en  wedding  anniversaries.  On  July  8 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Atkeson  of 
Buffalo,  W.  Va.,  celebrated  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary.  Dr.  Atkeson 
was  Washington  representative  of  the 
National  Grange  for  eight  years.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  served  as  National  Grange 
overseer  and  also  had  a  record  of  38 
years  continuous  service  in  office  in  the 
State  Grange  of  West  Virginia.  Dr. 
Atkeson  was  the  author  of  the  "Semi- 
Annual  History  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus¬ 
bandry,'’  the  best  historical  record  of 
the  Grange  ever  written. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Harrison  of 
California  are  the  other  Grangers  of 
nation-wide  prominence  who  have  cele¬ 
brated  their  50th  anniversary,  which 
was  observed  August  22.  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  is  the  Master  of  the  California 
S.ate  Grange.  Over  500  friends  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harrison  attended  their  anni¬ 
versary.  Master  Harrison  is  serving 
his  fourth  term  as  head  of  the  State 
Grange  of  California.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  order  for  over  53  years. 

Webster  Grange,  of  Monroe  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  the  largest  subordinate  Grange  in 
the  world,  now  has  a  membership  of 
1,012.  Webster's  nearest  rival  is 
Houlton  Grange,  of  Maine.  Webster 
Grange  was  organized  in  18S0  with  15 
charter  members. 

The  57th  annual  session  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Grange  will  be  held  at 
Barre  October  16,  17  and  18.  Officers 
will  be  elected  at  the  coming  session. 
Vermont  formerly  held  its  annual  ses¬ 
sions  in  December,  but  three  years  ago 
changed  to  the  month  of  October.  The 
change  in  date  is  said  to  have  been 
very  satisfactory. 

The  new  State  Grange  of  Virginia 
was  formally  organized  September  19 
and  20  at  the  State  Capitol  in  Rich¬ 
mond.  National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber 
was  in  charge  of  the  organization  cere¬ 
mony.  The  State  now  has  about  25 
subordinate  Granges.  The  last  State 
Grange  previous  to  that  of  Virginia 
was  that  of  Oklahoma,  organized  in 
1917.  Other  Southern  States  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow  Virginia  soon  into  the 
Grange  fold.  Organization  work  is  un¬ 
der  way  in  Texas,  Florida,  and  North 
and  South  Carolina. 


One  of  the  features  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  session  of  the  National  Grange  at 
Washington  will  be  a  conference  of 
student  Granges,  of  which  there  are  11 
in  active  operation,  with  about  2,000 
members. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  week  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  1928 : 

Market,  slow  ;  compared  with  week  ago, 
beef  steers  25c  lower;  top,  $14.50;  aver¬ 
age  weight,  1,325  lbs. ;  bulk  to  sell, 
$12.50  to  $13.75.  Bulls  about  steady; 
heifers  and  butcher  cows,  25  to  50c  low¬ 
er  ;  bulk  medium  bulls,  $8.50  to  $10.50. 
Heifers,  $11  to  $12.25  ;  butcher  cows,  $8 
to  $9.25 ;  cutters,  $5.25  to  $6.  Stockers 
and  feeders,  slow ;  barely  steady  with 
week’s  25  to  50c  decline ;  most  sales 
$11.75  to  $13 ;  large  holdover  for  Mon¬ 
day's  market.  Calves,  weak  to  25c  low¬ 
er  or  75c  off  for  week ;  top  vealers, 
$08.50. 

Hogs,  slow ;  weak  to  50c  lower ;  top 


westerns,  $14.50 ;  bulk  local  feds,  $13.25 
to  $13.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Sept.  22, 
1928 :  Cattle,  290  cars ;  82  Canada,  63 
Virginia ;  40  Chicago ;  25  St.  Paul ;  21 
West  Virginia;  17  St.  Louis;  8  Kansas 
City ;  5  Tennessee ;  5  Maryland ;  4  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ;  4  Buffalo ;  4  Mississippi ;  3 
Pittsburgh;  2  Kentucky;  2  North  Caro¬ 
lina  ;  2  Michigan ;  1  Wisconsin ;  1  Ala¬ 
bama  ;  1  New  York ;  containing  8,971 
head ;  241  head  trucked  in ;  total  cattle, 
9,212  head,  579  calves,  1,092  hogs,  147 
sheep.  Receipts  for  corresponding  week 
last  year  :  Cattle,  229  cars  ;  70  Virginia  ; 
53  Canada ;  37  Chicago ;  21  St.  Paul ;  20 
West  Virginia;  9  Tennessee;  4  St.  Louis; 
3  Kansas  City  ;  3  Kentucky  ;  2  St.  Paul ; 
1  Omaha ;  1  Iowa ;  1  Indiana ;  1  Ohio ; 
1  New  York  ;  1  Maryland  ;  1  Oklahoma  ; 
containing  6,594  head ;  94  head  trucked 
in ;  total  cattle,  6:688  head ;  176  calves, 
989  hogs,  212  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $14 
to  $15.50;  good,  1,100  to  1,300,  $14.25 
to  $15.50 ;  good,  950  to  1,100  lbs.,  $14.25 
to  $15.50 ;  medium.  800  lbs.  up,  $12.25  to 
$14.25 ;  common,  $00  lbs.  up.,  $9.50  to 
$12.25. 


Heifers. — Choice,  850  .lbs.  up,  $12  to 
$14 ;  good,  850  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $12 ;  me¬ 
dium,  $50  lbs.  up,  $9.25  to  $10 ;  com¬ 
mon,  $7.50  to  $9.25. 

Cows. — Choice,  $8.50  to  $11 ;  good, 
$7.25  to  $8.50 ;  common  and  medium,  $6 
to  $7.25 ;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $10.25 
to  $12.50 ;  cutter,  common  and  medium, 
$7  to  $10.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  up,  $12  to  $14 ;  common 
and  medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $9  to  $12 ;  good 
and  choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $11.75  to 
$13.75 ;  common  and  medium,  800  lbs. 
down,  $8.75  to  $11.75. 

Vealers.  —  Good  and  choice,  $16  to 
$18.50 ;  medium,  $14  to  $16 ;  cull  and 
common,  $7.50  to  $14. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs., 
$11.75  to  $13.50 ;  medium-weights,  200  to 
250  lbs.,  $13.25  to  $14.25 ;  light-weights, 
160  to  200  lbs.,  $13.25  to  $14.25;  pack¬ 
ing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8.50  to 
$11.75. 


Not  since  1924  has  there  been  anything 
like  the  politicians’  enthusiasm  for  the 
farmer  and  nothing  like  it  will  be  seen 
again  until  1932. — Nashville  Banner. 


You  can  save  money  on  your  Cow 
Chow  bill  this  fall  and  winter  by  following 
this  plan — 

1m  Figure  ahead  on  how  much  Cow  Chow 
you  will  need  for  the  whole  winter. 

2  Tell  the  checkerboard  feed  dealer.  He 
can  save  you  money  on  quantity  orders. 

3b  Arrange  to  take  it  off  the  car  as  you 
need  it.  That  will  save  you  what  the 
dealer  would  otherwise  have  to  charge 
for  handling,  hauling  and  storage. 


Figuring  ahead — that’s  the  plan  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairymen  are  using  today  in 
getting  ahead. 

And  figuring  ahead  will  make  Cow  Chow 
worth  still  more  to  you. 

Ask  the  checkerboard  feed  dealer  for  his 
quantity  prices  off  the  car. 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eight  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 

Write  us  for  a  Purina  Cow  Booklet — free 


PURIN 

Cows  -  calves 
hogs -steers 


TAKE  MV  ORDER 
FOR  ENOUGH 
COW  CHOW  TO 
HOLD  UP  MY 
PRODUCTION 
ALL  YEAR 


Figuring 


ahead  • 


*  •  and 


ahead 


CHOWS 


sheep  -  horses 
poultry 
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GOOD 

BUYING 

Good  farm  management  means 
good  buying  as  well  as  good  cul¬ 
tivation,  feeding  and  marketing. 
Better  values  in  the  equipment 
you  buy  mean  better  and  more 
profitable  service  from  it. 

In  buying  Pittsburgh  Fences 
you  get  strong,  effective  fences 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  per 
year  of  service.  Made  of  special 
formula  steel  and  Super-Zinced 
— protected  against  rust  by  a 
heavy  and  closely  bonded  coat¬ 
ing  of  zinc  that  will  not  flake  or 
peel.  Every  rod  guaranteed. 

Build  the  fences  you  need  this  fall; 
less  interference  with  farm  work;  steel 
posts  drive  readily;  much  forage  food 
now  wasting  in  the  fields  can  be  turned 
into  meat,  and  cash. 

A  dealer  near  you  has  the  types  and 
Styles  of  Pittsburgh  Fences  you  want. 
Look  for  the  “Pittsburgh”  brand  for 
better  fence,  barbed  wire,  gates,  steel 
posts  and  wire  nails. 


The  standard  stock  fence  on  east¬ 
ern  farms.  No.  11  gauge  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Perfect,  45  in.  high.  Its 
extra  durability  at  no  extra  cost 
explains  its  popularity.  Send  the 
coupon  for  catalog. 

Pittsburgh 

Fences 

STIFF-STAY  OR  HINGE-JOINT 


An  economical  hog  or  sheep  en¬ 
closure,  made  stock-proof  with 
barbed  wire — Pittsburgh  Perfect 
electrically  welded,  or  Pittsburgh 
Columbia  hinge-joint  type. 


Pittsburgh  Perfect  Chicken  and 
Rabbit  Fence — stronger,  costs  less, 
lasts  longer  than  netting.  Lower 
wires  only  one  inch  apart.  Get 
details  in  catalog.  Send  coupon. 


Beautiful  Pittsburgh  Lawn  Fence 
— keeps  out  stock  and  poultry, 
protects  grass  and  flowers,  safe¬ 
guards  children. 


FREE  BOOK 

shows  many  new  items 

Many  new  Pittsburgh  Fences  shown  for  the 
first  time  in  this  FREE  catalog.  Write  today. 


( Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  | 

w 


709  Union 
Trust  Bldg. 


Pittsburgh 

Penna. 


Please  send  me  free,  your 
new  catalog  of  Pittsburgh  Fences. 


Name. 


Address. 


i 


All  Catalog  Prices 
Reduced  10% 

Readers  of  this  paper  have  so  heartily 
endorsed  the  sale  we  have  run  for  the 
past  two  months  that  through  volume 
business  we  are  enabled  to  continue  the  sale 
for  another  month.  DEDUCT  10%  FROM 
THE  CATALOG  PRICE  YOURSELF. 


Our  "Royal” 

Modern  Bathroom 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and 
enameled  Wash  Basin,  Com- 
plete  with  all  Fittings  and  Cr*J  kk 
Five-Year  Guaranteed 

S'  Was  $58.50,  Now  OU= 


Heating  Plant  Was  $175 

NOW 

$157^0 

WF  PAY  The  Freight 

1  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

S.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


Complete  for  6  Rooms 
6  Radiators,  Large 
Steam  Boiler,  Pipe 
Fittings,  Air  Valves 
and  Asbestos  Ce¬ 
ment. 


NOW  LeSS  Than 


PerRunningft 


Beforeyou  buy  Farm  or  Poul¬ 
try  Fence,  Poultry  Ne“;in2, 

Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb 
Wire,  Roofing,  Cream  Sepa- 
rators.  Pipeless  Furnace  or  Paint  get  my  New  < 

Free  Cut  Price  Catalog 

See  the  big  savings  my  new  low  prices  save  you  this  season.  I 
Lowest  prices  in  16  years,  I  pay  the  freight  — guarantee  the  | 
quality. — Jim  Brown.  2 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  ft  WIRE  CO.  Oept.4302  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  NEW 

FARQUHAR  SAWMILL 


With  Quick  Acting  Feed 
Wide  Feed  Belt 

New  Automatic  Geared  Set  Works 

Quickly  Handled  Side  Operating  Dog 

This  new  line  meets  every  possible  demand 
for  rapid,  economical  production  of  accurately 
sawed  lumber.  Sizes  for  tractor  or  heavier 
power.  Log  Beam  Carriage  for  long,  slender 
logs;  Head  Block  Carriage  for  standard  saw¬ 
ing,  Railroad  Ties.  etc. 

Write  for  Sawmill  Bulletin.  It  shows  how  a 
small  investment  will  bring  big  returns. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  630,  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


October  6,  1928 


Eastern  Shore’s  Great 
Potato  Harvest 

The  tip  end  of  that  famous  tongue  of 
land  known  as  the  Eastern  Shore  penin¬ 
sula  is  given  up  largely  to  potatoes,  both 
the  white  and  sweet  kinds.  Two  or  three 
fertile,  well-farmed  little  counties  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
region  shipped  about  one-third  of  the 
country’s  supply  of  early  potatoes  this 
season  and  8  to  1-0  per  cent  of  all  car-lot 
potato  shipments  early  and  late  combined. 
They  ship  also  about  20  per  cent  of  all  the 
car-lot  sweet  potatoes.. 

This  year,  they  had  a  great,  crop,  but 
the  least  said  about  profit  the  better. 
There  was  little  room  in  the  market  for 
Eastern  Shore  potatoes,  and  prices  were 
considered  lower  than  cost.  In  the  long 
run,  potatoes  have  paid  well  here,  as 
shown  by  the  rising  price  of  potato  land 
from  year  to  year.  Profit,  aside  from 
good  yield,  depends  on  finding  a  gap  in 
the  market  between  the  crop  of  the  South 
and  that  of  the  North.  This  year  instead 
of  a  gap  there  was  overlapping.  Nearly 
all  shipping  sections  had  big  crops  and 
nearly  all  were  late.  Eastern  Shore  ship¬ 
pers  had  some  advantage,  many  being 
within  trucking  distance  of  large  markets 
and  the  large  yield  was  some  offset  to  lowT 
prices.  Owing  to  high  cost  of  barrels  and 
the  low  price  for  potatoes,  a  good  many 
Eastern  Shore  potaoes  were  put  up  in 
bags,  possibly  1.000  carloads.  Consider¬ 
able  care  was  taken  in  grading  the  sacked 
potatoes  in  order  to  start  this  new  line 


Carey,  Ohio.  Shropshires,  Ilampshires 
and  Oxfords. 

Oet.  10.  —  Guernseys.  Louis  Merry- 
man’s  Grade  Sale,  Timonium,  Md.,  Her- 
riek-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md., 
sales  managers. 

Oct.  11.  —  Guernseys.  Louis  Merry- 
man’s  19th  semi-annual  sale,  Timonium, 
Md.  Herrick  -  Merryman  Sales  Co., 
Sparks,  Md.,  sale  managers. 

Oct.  12.  —  Meehanicsburg,  Pa.,  Prof. 
Enos  H.  Hess  sale  of  purebred  Holsteins. 

Oct.  15.  —  Reedsburg.  Wis.,  Ivirpat- 
rick’s  Quality  Holstein  Bull  'Sale,  Hill¬ 
side  Stock  Farm. 

Oct.  16. — Troy,  Pa.,  Bradford  County 
Sale,  Holsteins.  R.  Austin  Backus,  sale 
manager.  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  17. — Alder  Creek.  N.  Y.,  60  Regis¬ 
tered  Avrshires  from  Estate  of  H.  M. 
Garlick. 

Oct.  17. — Perekerons.  J.  O.  Singmaster 
&  Son,  Keota,  Iowa. 

Oct.  24. — Beloit,  Ohio,  Aggie  Dispersal, 
E.  E.  Ellett  &  Son,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Ohio  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Oct.  31. — Fairgrounds,  Hornell.  N.  Y„ 
60  Registered  Ayr  shires,  Allegany-Steu- 
ben  Club.  Ray  E.  Mead,  sale  manager. 

Oct.  31. — Wellington,  Ohio,  Wellington 
Holstein  Association  Sale,  under  the 
management  of  Ohio  Holstein-Friesian 
Association. 

Nov.  1. — Angus.  Breeders’  Angus  Sale, 
East  St.  Louis,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale 
manager,  West  Lebanon.  Ind. 

Nov.  5.— St.  Martins,  Wis.,  Milwaukee 
Holstein  Breeders’  Association  sale. 


Potatoes  Awaiting  Shipment 


of  pack  with  a  good  reputation  in  the 
market. 

The  good  yield  obtained  this  season  is 
suggested  by  the  rows  of  filled  barrels 
shown  in  the  photograph.  These  do  not 
show  all  the  potatoes.  Only  the  larger 
ones  were  barreled.  The  others  were  not 
shipped  at  all,  but  left  in  the  field. 

Growers  on  the  Eastern  Shore  practice 
no  unheard  of  methods.  They  are  fav¬ 
ored  by  an  early  mild  climate  and  fairly 
early  soil.  In  general,  their  methods 
are  those  of  many  other  eastern  groups 
of  producers.  They  plant  the  early  crop 
in  February,  mostly  the  Cobbler  variety, 
using  seed  from  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  Maine,  also  considerable  home-grown 
stock.  The.y  plough  deeply  and  harrow 
well.  Machine  planters  are  usual,  but 
there  is  still  some  hand-planting.  About 
one  ton  to  the  acre  is  the  usual  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  The  crop  is  cultivated  before  com¬ 
ing  up  and  repeatedly  during  the  season. 
There  is  not  much  spraying  except  for 
insects  and  not  much  trouble  from  dis¬ 
ease.  G.  B.  F. 


Woman’s  Property  Rights 

In  case  a  woman  who  has  landed 
property  (willed  to  her  before  her  mar¬ 
riage),  makes  a  will,  can  she  dispose  of 
that  property  to  whom  she  desires,  or  has 
the  husband  any  right  in  it,  like  a  dower 
right?  There  were  no  children.  Can 
she  will  her  money  to  whom  she  pleases? 
(I  mean  personal  property.)  M.  R. 

A  woman  may  make  a  will  without 
leaving  any  portion  to  her  husband  and 
in  the  event  of  her  death  her  husband 
would  not  receive  anything,  provided 
there  are  no  children  born  of  the  mar¬ 
riage.  If  there  are  children  born  of  the 
marriage,  he  would  be  entitled  to  his 
right  of  curtesy  or  a  one-third  interest. 

I  wish,  however,  to  draw  to  your  at¬ 
tention  a  new  law  which  will  go  into  ef¬ 
fect  on  January  1,  1929.  This  law 
changes  both  dower  and  curtesy.  A  hus¬ 
band  is  entitled  to  a  one-half  interest  in 
his  wife’s  property  and  a  wife  entitled 
to  a  one-half  interest  in  her  husband’s 
property  in  the  event  of  death  after  this 
law  takes  effect.  They  each  will  receive 
their  one-half  interest  notwithstanding  a 
will  is  made  or  if  no  children  were  born. 

She  can  will  her  money  to  whom  she 
pleases  and  her  husband  lias  no  interest 
in  her  personal  property  (money,  furni¬ 
ture,  stocks  and  bonds).  In  case  she 
separates  from  her  husband,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  her  to  have  his  signature 
on  every  deed  or  mortgage  she  might  exe¬ 
cute  on  her  property.  H.  R. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  2-3. — Holsteins.  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
thirteenth  Earlville  Sale,  R.  Austin  Back¬ 
us,  sales  manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10. — Aberdeen- Angus.  Breeders’ 
Sale,  Springfield,  Ill.  Irwin  Auction  Co., 
managers,  Salem,  Ill. 

Oct.  10.  —  Sheep.  Kemmerly  &  Son, 


Nov.  6. — Burton.  Ohio.  Paul  McNish 
and  Geauga  County  Holstein  Breeders 
sale. 

Nov.  12.  —  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  S.  H. 
Bird,  manager,  South  Byron,  Wis. 

Nov.  14-15. — Hornell,  N.  Y.,  Allegany- 
Steuben  Holstein  Breeders  Club  annual 
sale. 

Nov.  14. — Worcester,  Ohio,  Ohio  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  sale. 

Nov.  20-23.  —  Waukesha  and  Water- 
town,  Wis.,  U.  S.  National  Fall  Sale, 
Holsteins,  under  the  management  of  R. 
E;  Haeger,  Algonquin,  Ill. ;  W.  L.  Baird, 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  and  Francis  Darcey, 
Watertown,  Wis. 

Dec.  4-5. — Earlville,  N.  Y.,  14th  Earl¬ 
ville,  Holstein  sale.  R.  Austin  Backus, 
sale  manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  20,  1929.— Holsteins.  Allen  G. 
Brubacker  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. ; 
S.  T.  Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

Apr.  4. — Judy’s  Sixteenth  Annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  Sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager. 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  4. — Breeders’  Annual  Angus  Sale, 
Galesburg,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  man¬ 
ager,  West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  6-7. — -Holsteins,  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  Sale,  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Oct.  1-6. — Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair 

Oct.  13-20.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  17-19. — New  Jersey  State  Poultry 
Association,  annual  convention,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Oct.  26-27, — Pennsylvania  State  Stand¬ 
ard  Production  Poultry  Show,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. 

Nov.  14-23. — Sixty-second  session  and 
home-coming  of  the  National  Grange. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Nov.  15-17. — Westchester  County  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  annual  show,  Mechanics’ 
Hall,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  17-24.  —  American  Royal  Dive 
Stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  M'o. 

Nov.  27-Dee.  1.- — Cleveland  lave  Stock 
Show,  'fourteenth  Cleveland  poultry  and 
pet  stock  show,  Public  Auditorium,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Dec.  1-8.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

_  Dec.  11-13.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  poultry  show,  Sharon, 
Conn.,  Arthur  J.  Kinsman,  secretary. 

Jan.  7-12,  1929. — Rochester  Fanciers.’ 
Association,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary 
E.  G.  Jones,  Box  472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  28  Feb.  2.  —  Pittsburgh  Poultry, 
Pigeon  and  Bantam  Show,  Duouesne 
Garden,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Secretary  Harry 
J.  Singer,  P.  O.  Box  326,  Braddock,  Pa. 

Feb.  5-8. — Annual  meeting  New  York 
State  Grange,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Tests  show  increased  profits, 
as  high  as  $1.50  per  cow  per 
month — mighty  good  pay  for 
15  minutes  per  cow  for  clip¬ 
ping.  The  grooming  time  saved 
quickly  pays  for  the  machine. 

Write  for 
Catalog  of 
Stewart  Clippers 

Hand  power  machines  as  low 
as  $14.00:  Electrics  complete 
with  yi  H.  P.  motor  as  low  as 
$45.00:  F.  O.  B.  Chicago.  At 
your  dealer’s  or  send  $2.00, 
paying  balance  on  delivery. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  back.  Free  catalog  also 
gives  many  proofs  of  how 
clipping  pays. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

Dept,  U7  5600  Roosevelt  Road  CHICAGO 

39  Years  Making  Quality  Products 
Clip  Cows  When  Stabled 


WRITE  FOR 


BULLETIN 
NO*  650 

TeEting  about  % 

EM  A 

WORM  CAPSULES 

( Chemicdlly-tested  Tetracblorethylene ) 

For  Killing 

Roundworms,  Hookworms 
and  Stomach  Worms 
in 

Hogs,  Sheep,  Goats, 
Poultry,  Dogs  and  Foxes 

Safe  and  Sure 
Quick  Action  —  No  Losses 
Inexpensive 

Neraa  Capsules  at  your  Drug  Store 
Nema  Booklet  sent  free  by 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPT.  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S  A. 

CANADA,  WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 


ARCADYJI  ! 
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SWEET  16 


Its  Cured 

THAT'S  WHY  Arcady 
Sweet  1 6  Dairy  Feed  has 
been  giving  satisfaction  for 
over  15  years  and  is  today 
the  most  popular  low  pro¬ 
tein,  low  priced  dairy  feed. 

Get  some  from  your 
dealer  today 

W rite  for  descriptive  booklet, 
dealer’s  name,  etc. 

ARCADY  FARMS 
MILLING  CO. 

Depl  60,  Brooks  Bldg., Chicago,  III. 
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BOOKLET 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

rFhese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable.  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Ayrshire  Records 

In  July  15  head  of  Ayrshires  owned  by 
R.  B.  Miller  &  Son,  Caniste-o,  N.  Y., 
averaged  797  lbs.  of  4.07  per  cent  milk, 
32.45  lbs.  of  butterfat,  leading  all  other 
herds  in  the  Empire  State  for  production, 
and  ranking  sixth  in  the  United  States 
among  all  herds  tested  for  the  Ayrshire 
Herd  Test,  according  to  Advanced  Regis¬ 
try  Superintendent  W.  A.  Kyle  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association,  Brandon, 
Vt. 

The  July  record  of  76  Ayrshires  in  the 
herd  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.  Farms  at  Wilton,  N.  Y.,  averaged 
730  lbs.  of  3.90  per  cent  milk,  2S.46  lbs. 
of  butterfat.  The  four-year-old  Metro¬ 
politan  Imperial’s  Amelia  was  the  out¬ 
standing  producer,  with  a  yield  of  1,619 
Pbs.  of  milk  and  7S.69  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

A.  B.  A. 


Soy  Beans  and  Silage 

Would  it  be  all  right  to  fill  my  silo  with 
Soy  beans?  If  so,  when  should  they  be 
cut  and  how  long  should  they  lie  in  the 
field  before  being  siloed?  I  have  some 
corn  that  I  can  mix  with  them  for  silo¬ 
ing.  s.  B.  s. 

Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Soy  beans  alone  do  not  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  silage.  It  is  best  to  combine  them 
with  corn  in  the  proportion  of  two  or 
three  to  one ;  that  is,  two  or  three  loads 
of  corn  to  one  of  Soy  beans.  It  is  also 
best  to  mix  the  two  as  they  are  blown 
into  the  silo,  rather  than  to  put  in  a 
layer  of  beans .  and  then  a  layer  of  corn. 
Mixing  in  this  way,  you  should  be  able 
to  get  a  satisfactory  silage.  Soy  beans 
intended  for  silage  should  be  cut  before 
the  beans  in  the  pods  harden.  They  may 
be  siloed  at  this  stage  without  any  curing 
in  the  field.  M.  F.  grimes. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Abortion  “Remedies” 

Do  you  know  of  a  cure  for  abortion  in 
cows?  l.  w.  M. 

Herndon,  Va. 

No  certain  medical  remedy  for  con¬ 
tagions  abortion  in  cows  has  been  found. 
Many  have  been  advertised  and  sold  to 
owners,  but  none  has  proved  satisfactory. 
Neither  have  the  experiment  stations,  so 
far,  been  able  to  devise  any  specific  rem¬ 
edy  ;  but  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
devising  measures  of  control.  These  are 
now  based  chiefly  on  the  agglutination 
test  of  the  Llood.  That  test  is  made  for 
veterinarians  by  the  experts  of  the  veteri¬ 
nary  departments  of  some  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations  and  by  some  of 
the  firms  that  produce  biologies,  such  as 
serums,  vaccines  and  bacterins.  When 
an  abortion  occurs,  at  once  have  a  sample 
of  the  cow’s  blood  tested,  and  have  the 
test  repeated  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
months.  If  .the  first  cow  reacts  to  the 
test,  have  the  blood  of  each  cow  and 
heifer  in  the  herd  similarly  tested,  and 
deal  with  all  reactors  as  if  known  to  be 
affected.  The  reaction  does  not  indicate 
decided  presence  of  the  infection  that  will 
be  sure  to  cause  abortion,  but  it  indi¬ 
cates  infection,  in  some  degree  or  another, 
and  means  that  the  animal  may  abort,  at 
some  time  or  another,  and  therefore  is  to 
be  accounted  dangerous. 

All  reactors  and  cows  that  have 
aborted  are  to  be  kept  isolated,  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  herd,  if  retained,  and  all  heifer 
calves  and  all  animals  in  the  herd  that  do 
not  react  to  the  test  are  to  form  a  sepa¬ 
rate  herd,  and  no  association  is  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  between  the  two  herds.  It  will 
then  be  possible  to  form  a  new  clean  herd 
from  the  heifer  calves  affected  or  react¬ 
ing  cows,  by  absolutely  keeping  them 
away  from  such  cows  and  from  feed  pos¬ 
sibly  infected  by  their  vaginal  discharges 
and  premises  known  to  be  infected.  A 
separate  bull  should  be  used  in  each  herd, 
although  the  bull  is  no  longer  considered 
a  fertile  source  of  the  infection.  The 
bull  is  to  be  kept  isolated,  and  cows  are 
to  be  brought  to  him  for  service,  and  after 
service  the  bred  cow  is  to  be  quarantined 
for  three  or  four  days,  in  a  place  not 
otherwise  used  by  cows.  Contaminated 
feed  is  the  chief  source  of  infection. 
Study  a  bulletin  on  abortion,  to  be  had 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C.  A.  s.  A. 


Widow’s  Property  Rights 

What  would  I  get  out  of  my  husband’s 
estate  in  case  he  does  not  leave  a  will? 
He  owns  a  large  farm,  free  of  debt,  has 
money  in  bank  with  bonds,  notes,  etc. 
He  has  one  son  by  the  first  marriage  and 
I  have  one  son  by  my  first  husband. 
His  son  thinks  he  should  have  nearly  all 

New  York.  K.  C. 

If  your  husband  did  not  leave  a  will 
and  the  farm  was  entirely  in  'his  name 
you  would  get  the  right  to  the  use.  of 
one-third  of  the  farm,  during  your  life, 
as  your  interest  in  his  real  property. 
A  certain  amount  of  the  household  fur¬ 
niture  would  be  set  aside  to  you  and  you 
would  be  entitled  to  one- third  part  of  the 
personal  property,  N.  T. 


The  McCormick- Deer  tag 
AH -Purpose  Engine  will 
do  these  jobs  at  Low  Cost! 

Saw  kindling,  pump  water, 
grind  feed,  shell  corn.  Turn 
cream  separators,  washing 
machines,  animal  clippers, 
churns,  grindstones,  emery 
wheels,  cider  presses,  fan¬ 
ning  mills,  elevators.  It  will 
drive  log  saws,  lathes,  drill 
presses,  forge  blasts,  com¬ 
pressors,  insecticide  dusters, 
concrete  mixers,  pressure 
pumps,  potato  sorters  and 
will  give  you  plenty  of 
reserve  power  to  run  circular 
saws,  ensilage  cutters, baling 
presses,  lighting  plants,  cane 
mills,  water  systems,  rock 
crushers,  winches,  and  irri¬ 
gating  systems. 


Don’t  Pnt  It  Off  Any  Longer ! 


RIGHT  NOW  make  up  your 
mind  to  end  hand -power 
chores  for  once  and  for  all.  Quit 
wasting  valuable  time  and  energy 
— •'have  more  leisure  hours. 

Let  a  McCormick-Deering 
ALL-PURPOSE  Engine 
Do  Your  Work! 

They  have  high-tension  magnetos  for 
easy  starting;  sturdy,  one-piece  main 
frames  for  heavy  duty  service;  replace¬ 
able  cylinders.  They  are  built  in  1V2,  3, 
6  and  10  h.  p.  sizes,  with  removable  cylin¬ 
der  heads,  long  connecting  rod  bearings, 
enclosed  crankcases,  speed  governors, 
heavy,  drop-forged,  heat-treated  steel 
crankshafts,  and  large,  wide  main  bear¬ 
ings.  All  parts  easy  to  obtain  and  easy 
to  replace. 

Visit  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer's 
tomorrow  and  see  this  fine  power  plant 
— or  telephone  now  and  tell  him  when 
to  bring  one  out  to  your  farm  for  a  trial- 
demonstration. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  IlHnoii 


This  view  shows  a  V/2  h.  p. 
engine  and  handy  pump  jack. 
Ask  our  dealer  to  show  you 
this  installation. 


Insure  Before  You  Tour 

FREE:  Send  for  Road  Map  of  New  York  State 


SECURITY 

SAVING 

SERVICE 


Large  scale,  shows  all  good  roads  and 
routes.  Also  tells  how  you  can  save 
$4.00  to  $10.00  on  your  Automobile 
insurance.  25,000  Farmers  now  insure 
in  this  Company. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Several  agents  in  each  county ;  if  you  do  not  know  one,  write  us  at 

268  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


“Adventures  in  Silence’ 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

Your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it,  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  E.  c.  branson. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1,  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I’m  hoping  this  hook  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  kiehl. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family — aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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more 

eggs 


from  the  Pan-a-ce-a  flock 


1000  White  Leghorn  chicks  were  divided  into  two  equal 
flocks  and  given  same  feed  and  care.  No  difference  except 
that  one  flock  had  Pan-a-ce-a  mixed  with  all  their  mash, 
the  other  did  not. 

At  eight  weeks  old  the  cockerels  were  sold  and  a  laying 
test  continued  with  the  pullets. 

Both  flocks  received  the  same  growing  mash  until  ma¬ 
turity,  then  the  same  laying  mash,  and  the  one  flock  con¬ 
tinued  to  receive  two  pounds  Pan-a-ce-a  with  each  100 
pounds  mash.  Because  of  deaths  there  were  38  more  strong, 
healthy  pullets  in  the  Pan-a-ce-a  flock. 

Laying  began  at  five  months.  By  December  1st  produc¬ 
tion  was  a  little  over  35%.  A  strict  account  now  taken 
included  cash  from  sale  of  cockerels,  cash  for  eggs,  valua¬ 
tion  of  pullets. 

On  December  1st,  when  both  hocks  were  well  started  in 
laying,  the  Pan-a-ce-a  hock  had  laid  23%  more  eggs  than 
the  non-Pan-a-ce-a  hock. 

Deducting  cost  of  feed,  the  Pan-a-ce-a  hock  had  earned 
$83.70  more  proht  than  the  non-Pan-a-ce-a  hock. 


A  pen  of  pullets  which  received  Pan-a-ce-a 


PAN-A-CE-A 


starts  pullets  and  moulted  hens  to  laying 

One  extra  egg  pays  for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen  consumes 

in  six  months 

RESEARCH  FARM — DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. — Ashland,  O. 


Breed  squaos  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  •  rite 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  sur 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  27  years. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


‘floewts?". _ 

America's  oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of 
Barred  Rocks.  313—323  and  325  egg  a  in  1  yr.-148  ^ 

eggs  In  148  days-Laying  at  113 days.  Customers  i 

profits  $8.09  per  hen.  Winners  in  25  Contests.  / 

J.  W.  Parks  &  Sons  Box  Y  Altoona.  Pa.  /  - 


x  8  ft.  Dry  Front  House 


M9 


Airy,  Light,  Sanitary 

Laying  Houses 

PuLup:  strong  and  durable, 
rmfn^inn  B  and  f  1  lengths 

up  to  100  feet.  8  x  8  ft.  Dry  Front  House, 
shown  above,  with  roosts,  nests  and 
dropping  board,  $49,00  f.  o.  b. 

FREE.  CATALOG  pictures  and  prices 
Poultry  Houses,  Pigeon  Houses,  Rabbit 
Hutches  and  Dog  Kennels, 

E.  C.  YOUNG  PH  85  Depot  Street 

lu.  V.  loom)  YU.  Kandolph,  Mass. 


“Pure  Bred”  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

A  hatch  every  week.  100  %  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  for  Best  Prices. 

CIIA8.  F.  EWING  Itt.  1  McCLURE,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery. 
Write  for  prices.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del. 


Ill  CU>C  W.  WYANDOTTES, 
°  W.  ROCKS  AND 
SUPERIOR 


CHICKS 


JAS.  E.  UI.S1I 


BARRED  IROCKS 

Write  for  prices  and  dis¬ 
count  on  1000  lots,  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


PI  II  l  FTS  ^ode  Island  Reds 

A  March  Hatch,  $2.25; 

April  Hatch,  $2.00;  May  Hatch,  $1.75  each. 
Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


PULLETS 

crated,  A-l  birds. 


BOO  April  hatched  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — 
Won  2nd  Canadian  Egg  Laying  Con¬ 
test,  3rd  Storrs,  Conn.  $2.25  F.O.R 

L.  E.  INGOLDSBY,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


Wilson  Celebrated  Mills 

No.l  For  Grinding  Dry  Bones, 
Mill  OysterShells,  Grit  and  Grain 
forFoultry.  PhosphateMills, 
Green  Bone  and  Clover  Cut¬ 
ters.  Feed  Mixers  for 
Poultry  Feeding.  Mills  of 
all  sizes  for  all  purposes 
— Hand  and  Power. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

RALPH  W.  FRY 

Successor  to  Wilson  Eros, 

Dept.  Q  Easton,  Pa. 


Cloverdale  swhc-  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  For  six  years  now  we  have  used  oulv  males  from 
hens  that  laid  ideal  pure  white  eggs,  240  or  over.  Uni¬ 
form  beautiful  birds.  Exceptional  quality  in  breeding 
pens  and  trios.  Fall  discount  allowed  on  Breeding 
Males.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm  R.F.D.JGoDei“coTtla^?N.Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS— AH  are  bred 
from  our  own  special  selected, 
state  tested  stock  to  produce 
fast  growing,  profitable  broil¬ 
ers  and  at  reduced  prices. 

Catalog  on  requtst. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass, 


Quality  Pullets  «aure»  bocks 

March  to  June  hatched.  LALLY  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J 


Bred-to-Lay 


Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS. 
March  hatch.  J.  TR0PEAN0,  Sparrowbush,  N.  T. 


CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks  .  $10.00  a  1( 
S.  C.  Reds  .  .  .  10.00  a  1( 
Heavy  Mixed  .  9.00  a  1( 

Every  chick  guaranteed — prompt  delivery. 


Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Penna, 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  records 
to  Sept.  17,  192S,  with  remarks  by  the  di¬ 
rector  : 

During  the  forty-sixth  week  the  hens 
in  the  egg-laying  contest  at  Storrs  laid 
4,032  eggs.  This  is  an  increase  over  last 
week’s  production  of  78  eggs.  The  total 
to  date  is  245.517  eggs.  The  average 
eggs  per  bird  to  date  is  175. 

George  Lowry’s  pen  of  White  Leghorns 
from  Connecticut,  won  the  week  with  a 
lay  of  60  eggs.  This  makes  three  con¬ 
secutive  weeks  that  the  pen  has  had  a 
total  of  60  eggs.  It  makes  17  consecutive 
weeks  that  he  has  taken  first  honors. 
Once  more  Clarence  E.  Lee’s  pen  of  R.  I. 
Reds  from  New  York  captured  second 
place  with  a  net  of  55  eggs.  George 
Lowry’s  pen  No.  65,  the  second  string 
pen  in  the  contest,  was  third  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  53  eggs.  Three  pens  of  White 
Leghorns  owned  by  George  B.  Ferris  of 
Michigan,  Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm  of 
New  York,  and  Egg  and  Apple  Farm  of 
New  York,  tied  for  fourth  place  with  50 
eggs  each. 

At  the  end  of  the  forty-sixth  week  a 
new  pen  record  -  has  been  established. 
Heretofore  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm 
White  Leghorns  from  Washington  ended 
the  contest,  last  year  with  2,669  eggs.  At 
that  time  we  thought  this  was  a  remark¬ 
able  record,  but  the  pen  owned  by  George 
Lowry  from  Connecticut  lias  to  its  credit 
so  far  2,726  eggs.  This  pen  has  six  more 
weeks  to  go  before  the  end  of  the  contest. 

In  the  Barred  Rock  class  Spring  Brook 
Poultry  Farm  from  Connecticut  has  cap¬ 
tured  third  place.  No  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  White  Rocks  or  White 
Wyandottes.  In  the  R.  I.  Red  class  Red 
Mount  Farm’s  pen  from  ‘  Massachusetts, 
has  changed  places  with  West  Neck  Farm 
from  New  York.  In  the  White  Leghorn 
class,  the  two  pens  entered  by  George  B. 
Ferris  seem  to  be  having  a  race  with  each 
other.  One  pen  has  a  record  of  2,226 
eggs  relegating  his  other  -  pen  to  sixth 
place. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  varieties : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Son, 
Maine,  1,964 ;  Kerr  Chiekeries,  N.  J.,  1,- 
878 ;  Spi’ing  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn., 
1,794. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  2,- 
025 ;  Granite  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y.,  2,020. 

White  'Wyandottes.  —  Fisher  Poultry 
Farm,  Out.,  2,067 ;  Tom  Baron,  England, 
2,017. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
2.3S1 ;  Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y ..  2,292 ; 
Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  2.181 ;  Red 
Mount  Farm,  Mass.,  2,158 ;  "West  Neck 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  2,158. 

White  Leghorns.  —  George  Lowry, 
Conn.,  2,726 ;  George  Lowry,  Conn.,  2,- 
425;  Broadview  Farm,  Conn.,  2,350; 
Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash.,  2,342 ; 
George  B.  Ferris.  Midi..  2,226 ;  George  B. 
Ferris,  Mich.,  2,218. 


Blind  Chickens 

Is  there  any  remedy  or  pervention  for 
chickens  with  one  or  two  blind  eyes? 
What  is  the  cause?  M.  T. 

Clifton,  N.  J. 

Fowls  sometimes  become  blind  from  an 
attack  of  the  roup  that  affects  the  eyes 
chiefly.  This  is  hardly  curable  and  the 
method  of  prevention  is  to  keep  the  birds 
from  exposure  to  roup ;  more  easily  said 
than  done  sometimes.  Where  blindness 
comes  from  affections  of  the  optic  nerve 
or  other  internal  structures  of  the  eye, 
nothing  can  be  done  for  its  relief.  The 
object  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  poultryman 
is  avoidance  of  disease  of  all  kinds  by 
care  and  sanitation  in  tlie  poultry  house 
and  yard.  The  poultryman  who  can  en¬ 
tirely  avoid  disease  in  his  flock  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fortunate  but  such  measures  of 
cleanliness  and  care  as  come  under  the 
head  of  good  sanitation  must  be  depended 
upon  for  avoidance  of  serious  losses. 

M.  B.  D. 


Small  Hens  and  Eggs 

it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  you  would 
obtain  and  print,  the  weights  of  both 
liens  and  eggs  laid  by  same  hens  in  the 
contests — several  or  all  the  best  pens. 

Here  are  data  which  show  fallacy  of 
just  giving  count  of  eggs.  One  Leghorn 
hen,  weight  3  lbs.,  eggs,  21  ozs.  per  doz., 
had  a  record  above  200.  It  took  four 
eggs  to  make  one  chick  of  these  and  few 
lived.  What  good  was  this  hen?  Hardly 
fit  for  a  stew ! 

Does  not  this  call  to  mind  the  im¬ 
portance  of  points  other  than,  numbers  of 
eggs  in  a  contest?  It  might  be  well  to 
ask  contestants  to  fall  into  line  and  give 
us  such  data  themselves.  Facts,  if  fav¬ 
orable,  would  help  both  the  breeder  and 
buying  public.  Those  breeders  who  now 
may  own  high  scorers  of  small  eggs  and 
from  small  birds,  will  soon  benefit  by 
being  forced  to  improve.  Thousands  are 
not  buying  because  they  fear  to  on  ac¬ 
count  of  small  egg-strains.  They  know 
well  that  there  are  a  few  strains  worthy 
of  confidence,  but  bidden  as  it  were,  in 
the  rank  and  file.  J.  F.  B. 

Maine. 
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Speed  Up  Molting! 

Help  hens  back  to  laying. 
Regulating  supplies  extra 
minerals  like  sulphur  to  help 
build  new  feathers.  Also 
vegetable  tonics  to  take  up 
molting  strain. 

See  your  dealer.  If  he  does 
not  carry  the  size  you  need, 
write  us.  Supplied  in  100, 
50,  25,  12  and  4V^-lb.  sizes. 


Poultry  Regulator 

57  years  of  success  and  fair 
dealing  behind  the  money  back 
guarantee  of  any  Pratt  remedy 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hm  vigorou 

I*  healthv — sure 


Peppy, 
vigorous, 

healthy — sure-living,  fast-, 
growing  chicks — from  12  years  of" 
disease-free  ancestry — blood  tested 
by  N.  H.  Exp.  Sta. — guaranteed  free 
from  White  Diarrhoea.  Make  your  broiler 
raising  more  profitable — quicker  fleshing, 
less  mortality.  Catalog  FREE.  Prices 
surprisingly  reasonable. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  154  WALPOLE,  N.  H.  . 


c 


RED  AND  B.  ROCK 


H  I  C 


»ck 
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REDS,  $2°.°°  per  100;  ROCKS,  $22.00;  all  from 
TESTED  breeders,  FREE  from  B.  W.  D.  Also  Red 
and  Leghorn  Pullets:  3,  4  and  6  months  old. 

HALL  BROS.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
Box  60,  or  'phone  645-5 


WENE  CHICKS 


Now  booking  orders  for 
October  and  November  de- 
„  ,  liveries.  Hatching  days, 

Wednesday  of  each  week.  Special  broilers:  White  Rock- 
Wyandotte-Brahma  crossed  and  straight  breeds:  Rocl;s 
and  Wyandottes.  Also  Read.v-to-Lay  Pullets.  Write  for 
Booklet  and  Prices.  WENE  CHICK  FARM,  Dept.  A,  Vintland  N.  J. 


GOOD  WHITE  LEGHORN  YEARLING  HENS 

$1.26  each,  $1.20  in  100  lots.  Barred  Rock  Pullets,  12 
wks.  old,  $1 .25  each.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CDI0K8.|EGGS, STOCK. 
SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  195  A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Turkeys  -  ducks  -  geese  .  guineas 

Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Wild  Mallard  Ducks  £om^ticated,  sT.Boead.. 


C.  MACKLET  -  Brogueville,  Pa 

Selected,  pedigreed  cock¬ 
erels,  pullets.  Pure  Aus¬ 
tralian  Bertelsmier  strain. 
Healthy  free  range  stock. 

PIONEER  AUSTRALORP  FARM,  Box  35,  Brockton,  N.  Y. 


AUSTRALORPS 


500  ,;S„  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  EXT'iSS: 

ed,  trapnested  and  blood  tested  stock ;  large,  thrifty ,  free 
range  birds,  will  soon  lay,  they  are  a  great  laying  strain. 
Price,  $2.00.  VERNON  LAFLER,  R.  1.  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowing  just  howthe  account  stands. 
This  hook  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $2.00 
For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Worm  Your  Pullets  Now 

Give  them  the  WORM-A-SIDE  treatment 
when  you  put  them  into  the  laying  houses. 
Simply  push  an  Iodine  WORM-A-SIDE  Non- 
Soluble  Capsule  down  every  bird’s  throat. 
Two  workers  can  treat  300  birds  an  hour. 
This  Capsule  passes  through  the  crop  into  the 
gizzard  where  the  shell  is  broken  by  the 
grinding  action,  releasing  the  iodine,  right 
where  it  can  act  on  the  worms.  No  instru¬ 
ments  are  needed;  there’s  no  fussing  or  bother; 
and  you  get  results  within  a  few  hours— clean 
out  both  round  worms  and  tape  worms. 


|OOlN|. 
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Non  soluble  cap$^s 


Rid  Birds  of  Tape  and  Round  Worms 

$1.00  Trial  Treatment  Offer 

For  $1,  we  will  send  you  a  Trial  Box,  postpaid, 
containing  enough  Iodine  WORM-A-SIDE 
Non-Soluble  Capsules  to  treat  20  birds.  Make 
a  test,  according  to  the  directions  we  send  you 
with  the  box.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied, 
report  results;  and  ask  for  refund;  your  $1 
will  be  refunded.  Mail  the  coupon  below  with 
check  or  dollar  bill. 


%Send  for  This 
Free  Booklet 

Tells  how  to  detect 
round  worms  and  tape 
worms,  how  to  get  rid 
of  them,  how  to  protect 
your  birds  against  infes¬ 
tation.  Just  cheek  the 
coupon  below,  sign  your 
name  and  address  and 
mail  it  today. 


PULLETS  Grade  A  and  Pedigreed. 

HENS  with  approved  Trapnest  Records. 

COCKS  and  COCKERELS  from  high-record 
trap-nested  dams.  Excellent  breeders. 

EABY  CHICKS  in  season.  Specialty-bred. 

Write  for  prices  on  breeding  stock  and  free  78- 
page  Year  Book  telling  how  to  succeed. 

LORD  FARMS,  67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


OFFICIAL  R.  O.  P.  COCKERELS— “Bred  to  Lay”  Leg¬ 
horn  I’udets.  National  Headquarters  for  Egg 
Quality.  New  York  Certified  11  Years.  Farm  range 
reared.  EGG  and  APPLE  FARM,  Kunte  T,  Trumanstmrg.  N.  Y. 


YEARLING  HENS 

Good,  healthy,  bred-to-lay  hi  ids  for  delivery  through  Oct. 
Send  for  circular  and  prices.  H.  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  H.  Y. 


100  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  PULLETS 

prompt  shipment.  C.  J.  VODER  -  Granlsvllle,  Md. 


Dill  I  ETC  IV h.  Leghorn,  Bar.  Rock,  Reds,  Bl.  Giants. 
I  U LLL  I  D  Your  money’s  worth.  $1.60  to  $2.76, 
according  to  age.  RED  ARROW  POULTRY  FARM,  Cranbury,  R.  J. 


Mature  Laying  Pullets  White  Wyandottes. 

Free  range, healthy  birds.  IltAH.  DODDS,  Hortli  Hero,  Vt. 


Turbo vc  SPECIAL  PRICE  for  October  T.„.lfnV- 
lurtteys  only — Fedor’s  Mammoth  Bronze  luIRCys 
Turkeys — Healthy,  vigorous  breeders.  Hens.  S!0;  Gob¬ 
blers,  $15.  FEU0R  TURKEY  f  ARM,  Box  3 12.  River  Ave., Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Reid’s  Turkey  Farm 

700  Bronze  Birds.  FREEHOLD,  N.  J.,  Star  Route. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  hooks  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Bhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Kobin  Hood 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Westchester  County  Poultry 
Association 

The  show  committee  of  the  Westchester 
County  Poultry  Association  met  Sept.  19 
at  Uplands  Farm,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  to 
make  final  draft  of  its  premium  list  for 
the  coming  show  in  November.  This  year 
the  show  will  be  held  in  Mechanic’s  Hall, 
Armonk,  N.  Y.  The  citizens  of  Armonk 
are  showing  much  interest  and  displaying 
a  fine  spirit  of  co-operation. 

The  association  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
its  kind  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
It  has  consistently  held  good  shows  and 
has  an  enviable  reputation  for  its  liberal 
prizes  and  special  awards.  Much  credit 
is  due  to  the  secretary,  C.  H.  Chapman 
of  Pleasantville.  This  year  they  are  of¬ 
fering,  aside  from  liberal  cash  premiums, 
silver  cups  valued  at  nearly  ,$200.  Also 
there  are  many  special  prizes  consisting 
of  various  pieces  of  poultry  equipment 
and  1,000  lbs.  of  feed  offered  in  all 
classes.  Handsome  ribbons  are  given 
for  all  awards  as  well  as  certificates  of 
merit  with  the  special  prizes. 

The  system  of  judging  at  this  show  is 
somewhat  unique  in  that  every  bird  en¬ 
tered,  aside  from  ornamental  breeds  and 
waterfowl,  is  judged  both  for  exhibition 
and  production  qualities.  This  system 
has  been  used  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years  and  the  results  have  been  very 
gratifying.  The  members  of  the  West¬ 
chester  County  Poultry  Association  may 
well  consider  themselves  pioneers  in  tak¬ 
ing  this  definite  step  toward  making  “the 
beautiful  more  useful  and  the  useful  more 
beautiful,”  as  applied  to  the  realm  of 
poultry. 

The  public  is  cordially  invited  to  visit 
the  show  rooms  at  Armonk  and  learn  for 
themselves  the  extent  of  the  industry’s 
development  in  Westchester  County 
where  it  probably  ranks  third  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  field.  The  dates  of  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  are  November  15,  16,  17. 


Hopper  for  Dry  Mash 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a 
hopper  for  dry  feed  that  will  not  waste 
the  feed?  I  would  want  one  for  about 
100  hens  and  I  would  like  it  up  against 
the  side  of  the  building.  sirs.  h.  n.  R. 

New  York. 

A  hopper  for  dry  feed  from  which  it 
will  be  difficult  for  fowls  to  throw  the 
ground  grain  may  be  made  by  adding  an 


inturned  lip  to  the  trough  from  which 
the  birds  eat  and  by  dividing  this  trough 
into  narrow  sections  by  means  of  cross 
pieces  of  wood  or  metal.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  sketch  gives  the  plan.  An  open  V- 
shaped  trough  protected  by  cross  bars  is 
preferred  by  many  and,  where  hut  a  few 
fowls  are  to  be  fed,  a  shallow  box  with 
a  piece.  of  wide  meshed  hardware  cloth 
cut  to  lie  upon  the  feed  inside  and  follow 
this  down  as  it  is  consumed  answers  the 
purpose.  In  making  a  hopper,  do  not 
draw  the  lower  part  to  a  narrow  mouth 
in  which  the  feed  will  clog.  Make  the 
walls  either  equally  distant  at  top  and 
bottom  or  slightly  further  apart  at  the 
bottom.  The  size  of  a  hopper  is  im¬ 
material,  as  long  as  there  is  sufficient 
feeding  room.  Enough  should  be  used  to 
give  half  the  flock  access  to  feed  at  one 
time.  M.  B.  D. 
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NEW  EGGS — 71  of  ’em  from  her  flock  of  10£ 
pullets  she  raised  this  year  on  Chapin  Kernels 

And  she’s  feeding  only  18  lbs.  of 
Lay-All  daily  to  get  these  eggs. 

Every  pullet  in  the  flock  was  fed 
Chapin  Kernels — from  chick  to  laying 
hen. 

First,  Start-All  to  the  baby  chicks, 
then  Grow-All,  and  now  Lay-All — the  3 
new  all-mash  feeds,  jn  Kernel  form,  that 
bring  a  new  day  of  prosperity  to  poul- 
trymen. 

Her  Kernel-fed  pullets  ate  only  3/5  as 
much  feed  as  did  birds,  in  a  neighboring 
flock,  fed  on  ordinary  mash  and  scratch. 

Why  such  good  results  on  so  little 
feed?  There  are  3  reasons. 

1.  No  waste — every  Kernel  is  eaten. 

2.  Every  bird  gets  a  properly-balanced 
ration;  each  Kernel  of  Lay -All  con¬ 
tains  same  share  of  all  ingredients. 


3.  Kernels  contain  nothing  but  ap¬ 
proved  egg-making  feeds — no  indi¬ 
gestible  “filler.” 

Less  disease ;  Kernels  are  sterilized 
and  fed  from  hoppers;  no  mixing  with 
litter  and  droppings. 

Saves  labor  and  expense  of  scratch- 
feed.  One  flock-owner  filled  extra  hop¬ 
pers  and  water-fountains  and  went  away 
for  two  days. 

Average  White  Leghorn  flock  eats 
only  16  lbs.  of  Lay- All  per  100  hens — 
and  will  produce  more  eggs  than  25  to 
30  lbs.  of  ordinary  mash  and  scratch. 

Ask  your  feed-store  man.  If  he  can’t 
supply  you,  send  coupon  below  for  sam¬ 
ple,  interesting  circular  and  price-list. 

Made  by  Chapin  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
makers  of  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration  23  years. 


r  CHAPIN  &  CO., 

327  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 
Please  send  me  free  sample  of  Lay-All, 


Name  , 
Address 


Name  of  Feed  Store 
k  Address . 
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“Better  quality — more  for  money — go  farther” — says  Spring- 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  South  Wethersfield,  Conn.  “10,000  layers — 
Beacon  only  commercial  egg  mash  used”— says  Martin  Schubkegel, 
Lakewood,  N.  J.,  after  years  of  testing.  Others  write,  “Even 
mixtures  all  the  time.”  “Honest  dependable  feeds  under  all 
conditions,”  etc. 

Beacon  is  a  high  powered  egg  mash — 21%  animal  protein, 
palatable,  pure  minerals.  Baker’s  grade  milk  only,  Pecos  Valley 
(Irrigated)  Alfalfa  LEAF  Meal — no  green  feed  needed.  Clean, 
honest,  nutritive  feeds  with  Protozyme  for  utmost  assimilation. 
High  production  plus  par  body  weight.  Test  Beacon! 


Beacon  Milling  Co.  Inc.,  Cayuga,,  N.  Y. 


Damaged  Wheat  for  Feed 

What  is  the  feeding  value  of  grown 
wheat  as  compared  with  sound  wheat,  for 
laying  hens?  J.  A.  H. 

New  York. 

The  value  of  any  particular  lot  of  dam¬ 
aged  wheat  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
extent  of  the  damage  but,  in  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  shrunken,  frosted  and 
otherwise  damaged  grain  may  not  be  in¬ 
jured  in  feeding  value,  though  rendered 
unsuitable  for  market.  Rather  strangely, 
some  such  lots  of  damaged  wheat  actual¬ 
ly  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  pro¬ 
tein  than  marketable  grain  does  and  so 
possesses  a  higher  feeding  value  on  the 
farm.  Scorched  wheat  is  often  found  in 
the  market,  purporting  to  come  from 
burned  elevators.  If  not  too  badly 
scorched,  it  is  a  good  poultry  food  but  it 
may  be  suspected  that  some  of  it  offered 
has  been  purposely  scorched  to  save  it 
from  a  continuance  of  a  deterioration  that 
had  already  begun.  If  your  grown  wheat 
is  not  musty  or  moldy,  I  presume  that  its 
feeding  value  has  not  been  materially,  if 
at  all,  reduced.  m,  b.  d. 


MORE  EGGS 

and 
the 
feed 
saved 
i  soon 
pay  for 
these 

PERFECT  SANITARY  MASH  FEEDERS.  Made  of  heavy 
galvanized  steel.  Large  enough  for  any  flock  up  to  125 
hens.  12  to  14  hens  can  eat  at  once.  Holds  3  pecks.  Pre¬ 
vents  waste.  Keeps  clean  and  sanitary.  Fowls  cannot 
roost  on  it.  Price  of  large  size  feeder  $1.15.  Broiler 
size  $1.00.  If  desired  to  raise  feeder  1  foot  above  floor 
we  offer  for  only  85  cents  a  strong  steel  legged  creosoted 
wood  platform  with  standing  room  on  each  side  for 
fowls  while  eating.  Order  to-day  or  send  for  circular 
and  testimonials.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

C.A.S.  FORGE  WORKS,  Box6  05,  SARANAC, MICK. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain  Cockerels 

|  Descendants  from  Storrs  contest  winners,  sired  by  males 
j  £™m  better  than  300-egg  record  dan  is.  Price  $7.50,  $10, 
$16  ea.  Send  for  booklet.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  .  MT.  EPHRAIM,  N.  J. 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  re¬ 
ceipt  of  your  two  letters.  Service  such 
as  you  render  your  readers  is  rare  in¬ 
deed,  and  is  not  to  be  estimated  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  We  have  taken  your  pa¬ 
per  for  many  years,  and  admire  its  stand 
on  questions  of  honesty  in  advertising 
and  business  principles.  Our  best  wish  is 
for  a  continuance  of  your  usefulness. 

New  Jersey.  J.  D.  E. 

Service  that  cannot  be  measured  in 
“dollars  and  cents”  comprises  much  of  the 
work  which  Publisher’s  Desk  undertakes 
in  behalf  of  its  friends.  In  this  case  a 
paint  salesman  made  the  claim  that  the 
company  he  represented  is  connected  with 
one  of  the  well  and  favorably-known  paint 
manufacturers.  We  secured  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  proved  the  claim  fraudulent 
and  consequently  the  salesman  unworthy 
of  confidence. 

Since  the  undersigned  does  not  happen 
to  be  interested  in  the  “hog  business,” 
but  not  knowing  of  your  hopes  and  ambi¬ 
tions  along  this  line,  he  is  taking  the 
liberty  of  foregoing  an  opportunity  to 
make  100  per  cent  on  his  money  and,  at 
the  some  time,  out  of  his  generosity  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  his  favorite,  news  and 
farm  paper  to  double  its  capital  (?) 

New  York.  J.  T.  P.  c. 

The  investment  to  yield  100  per  cent 
profit  is  a  proposed  “hog  ranch”  to  be 
located  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  The  cir¬ 
cular  letter,  signed  by  Gilbert  Trading 
Co.,  addressed  to  the  above  subscriber, 
proposes  that  it  will  be  the  largest  hog 
ranch  east  of  the  Mississippi  River ;  carry 
a  stock  of  brood  sows  sufficient  to  mar-> 
ket  100,000  pigs  annually ;  $250,000  of 
security  certificates  are  to  be  issued  and 
only  the  early  investors,  the  first  $25,000 
paid  in,  are  to  receive  the  100  per  cent 
profit.  The  later  investors  are  only  to 
receive  regular  dividends,  without  any 
definite  promise  as  to  what  the  regular 
dividend  will  be.  This  appeal  is  designed 
to  cause  the  reader  to  rush  for  his  check¬ 
book  at  once  to  get  in  on  the  first  $25,- 
000,  and  ahead  of  the  other  fellow.  This 
appeal  is  made  to  a  school  superintendent 
of  a  suburban  city.  Perhaps  this  was 
only  a  coincidence,  as  we  should  not  ex¬ 
pect  a  promoter  to  pick  school  superin¬ 
tendents  as  “easy  marks.”  Hog  ranch 
schemes  were  much  the  vogue  some  10 
years  ago.  Everyone  who  invested  in 
them  was  to  become  rich.  The  investors 
became  rich  in  experience  in  a  very  short 
time  when  the  hog  ranch  bubble  burst, 
but  they  never  -saw  their  money  put  into 
the  get-rich-quick  schemes.  To  assume 
anyone  would  take  the  above  proposition 
seriously  would  be  an  insult  to  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  intelligence.  We  prefer  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  project  will  die  a-boi’ning. 


I  have  a  patent  I  am  thinking  of  sell¬ 
ing,  instead  of  manufacturing.  Hartley’s 
Reliable  Patent  Sales  Agency,  Inc.,  of 
Bangor,  Me.,  Frank  P.  Hartley,  presi¬ 
dent,  has  been  writing  me  to  put  the 
matter  in  their  hands,  on  either  plan,  No. 
1  at  $20,  No.  2  at  $50,  or  plan  No.  3 
at  $35,  entire  fee  respectively.  Later  I 
have  received  from  them  a  pink  voucher 
purporting  to  reduce  their  full  fees  to 
$18,  $42,  and  $31  respectively  for  their 
expense  of  buying  copies  of  patent,  writ¬ 
ing  letters,  and  interviewing  prospective 
buyers,  and  other  efforts  exerted  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  sell  patent.  They  do  not  guar¬ 
antee  to  sell  patent,  as  that  would  be 
preposterous  in  relation  to  some  nonsensi¬ 
cal  patents  that  are  issued.  They  give 
references  of  bank  and  town  officials  of 
Bangor,  Me.,  and  they  invite  inquiry  as 
to  reliability,  honesty,  integrity,  etc.  Have 
you  any  data  on  them?  .If  so  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  any  information  you 
can  give  me.  M.  M. 

Virginia. 

In  accordance  with  our  usual  advice 
we  wrote  this  subscriber  not  to  part  with 
a  single  cent  of  money  to  brokers  until 
the  patent  is  sold.  No  matter  what  the 
pretext  for  an  advance  fee  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  patents  or  real  estate 
experience  teaches  that  to  pay  such  ad¬ 
vance  fees  is  a  clear  waste  of  money.  If 
the  owner  of  the  patent  waits  long  enough 
perhaps  the  advance  fee  will  be  further 
reduced.  At  any  rate  it  is  an  “Ostran¬ 
der”  scheme.  Those  paying  advance  fees 
on  the  sale  of  patents  and  farms  rarely 
ever  hear  from  the  agency  again. 


Inclosed  find  circulars  sent  as  a  result  J 
of  answering  the  inclosed  advertisement. 
Is  this  not  another  scheme  to  get  the 
$7.50  listing  fee?  I  have  not  seen  this 
name  in  your  Publisher’s  Desk,  so 
thought  it  might  be  worth  your  attention. 

New  Jersey.  d.  e.  c. 

The  advertisement  is  typical  of  the  al¬ 
leged  brokers  seeking  an  advance  fee  from 
farm  owners.  We  print  the  advertise¬ 
ment  so  that  all  our  readers  may  recog¬ 
nize  the  fraud  regardless  of  the  address 
the  advertisement  may  bear : 

FARM  WANTED  —  Want  to  hear 
from  owner  having  good  New  Jersey  farm 
for  sale.  If  bargain,  send  price  and  de¬ 
scription.  F.  B.  G.,  Box  495,  Olney,  Ill. 

The  circular  letter  soliciting  the  ad¬ 
vance  fee  is  signed  by  the  Farm  Buyers’ 
Guide  Co.,  Olney,  Ill.  It  is  the  same 
easy-money  scheme  that  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  dozens  of  times 
in  the  past.  It’s  an  aftermath  of  the 
easy-money  scheme  inaugurated  by  W.  M. 
Ostrander  in  Philadelphia  many  years 
ago. 


Would  you  give  me  the  information 
about  the  World  Garment  Co.,  346  Sixth 
Avenue,  New  York  City?  I  -sent  them 
a  deposit  of  $6.50  for  some  work  five 
months  ago  and  they  don’t  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  at  all  to  me ;  I  would  like  to  know 
who  they  are,  because  I  can’t  afford  to 
lose  my  money.  M.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

World  Garment  collected  money  from 
women  of  small  means  until  complaints 
piled  up — Mien  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  closed  the  concern  up  for  fraudulent 
use  of  the  mails.  But  the  money  paid  by 
country  women  is  lost.  This  is  another 
case  of  a  work-at-home  scheme  and  the 
result  is  about  what  happens  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases. 


Could  you  give  me  some  extended  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  reliability  of  the 
Wall  Street  Iconoclast  and  its  editor, 
George  Graham  Rice?  I  would  also  like 
to  know  more  about  the  Idaho  Copper 
stock  which  this  publication  supports. 
Who  is  this  Walter  Harvey  Reed  that 
they  talk  so  much  about?  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  several  persons  who  have 
invested  money  in  Idaho  Copper  stock, 
and  would  be  interested  in  knowing  if 
those  unfortunate  individuals  would  ever 
be  able  to  get  back  the  money  which  they 
invested.  H.  J.  L. 

Connecticut. 

It  would  seem  that  it  should  not  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  publish  further  information  on 
George  Graham  Rice,  but  there  are  many 
who  are  yet  unfamiliar  with  his  record. 
He  is  perhaps  the  most  notorious  stock 
swindler  in  New  York.  He  has  been  in¬ 
dicted  for  fraud,  convicted,  served  time, 
and  is  now  under  indictmant  again  on 
the  same  sort  of  an  offense.  If  he  ever 
promoted  or  sold  a  legitimate  security, 
we  have  yet  to  hear  of  it.  A  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  Rice  of  any  security  is  sufficient 
for  anyone  knowing  his  record  to  leave  it 
alone. 

On  May  14  and  also  on  May  21  I  sent 
to  the  Roundy  Poultry  Plant,  411  Main 
St.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  for  some  white 
rabbits  to  be  delivered  at  once ;  sent  one 
check  of  $12  and  one  of  $15.  Roundy 
promised  to  send  them  at  once,  which  he 
did  not  do ;  he  then  said  he  would  send 
them  the  next  week,  which  he  did  not  do, 
and  he  never  sent  them.  I  had  to  return 
the  money  to  the  persons  who  wanted 
them,  as  I  could  not  wait  any  longer.  I 
wrote  Roundy  to  return  my  money,  which 
he  has  never  done,  except  $4.50.  He  still 
owes  me  $22.50.  I  am  a  poor  man  and 
cannot  afford  to  lose  that  amount.  I  wish 
you  would  see  what  you  can  do  for  me  in 
regard  to  getting  same  for  me  or  help  me 
file  a  complaint  against  him.  He  will  not 
answer  any  of  my  letters.  H.  w.  D. 

New  Y'ork. 

Here  is  a  case  where  an  irresponsible 
party  has  caused  considerable  loss  to  a 
breeder.  The  Roundy  Poultry  Plant  has 
in  the  meantime  disappeared  from  Port 
Chester  and  was  reported  to  be  located 
at  Rosendale,  Mass.  The  concern  cannot 
be  located  at  the  Massachusetts  address 
either.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
way  “fly-by-night”  dealers  operate  and 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  looking  up 
the  standing  of  any  concern  before  having 
business  dealings  with  it. 


“My  guest  has  gone  home,”  the  colored 
maid  announced  to  her  mistress  the  other 
morning.'  “Is  that  so?  I  thought  she 
was  going  to  stay  all  Summer.”  “Yes’m, 
she  was,”  was  the  reply,  “but  I  tol’  ’er  I 
had  rented  her  room.  I  jes’  couldn’t 
stand  her  face  bearin’  down  on  me  no 
longer.” — Junction  City  (Kan.)  Union. 


Modern  methods  increase 

farm  profits 


JUST  as  progressive  farmers  have  demonstrated  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  adopting  modern  agricultural  machinery,  so  New 
York  Central  is  constantly  installing  the  latest  improvements 
in  equipment  and  devices. 

On  up-to-date  farms  power  machines  have  lessened  labor, 
cut  down  costs  and  increased  productiveness.  While  farm 
machinery  sometimes  requires  a  large  investment  and  stands 
idle  much  of  the  time,  it  pays  for  itself  in  the  profits  it  brings 
in  year  after  year. 

Modern  railroad  equipment  also  calls  for  a  large  investment, 
and  it  is  not  continuously  in  use.  But  sufficient  cars  must 
be  kept  available  when  the  crops  begin  to  move. 

Farmers  who  live  along  New  York  Central  Lines  have  a 
great  advantage  in  their  nearness  to  the  big  city  markets.  To 
study  the  farmers’  needs  and  provide  them  with  prompt, 
efficient  transportation  as  and  when  they  need  it  is 
New  York  Central’s  task.  In  no  small  degree  the 
high  character  of  this  service  is  due  to  the  close 
cooperation  between  the  shippers  and  the  railroad. 

New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central— Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


end  for  free 

BOOK 

on 

NATCO 

GLAZED  TILE 

SILOS 


VV7RITTBN  guarantee  vith  pPljjgf 
every  Nate©  Silo.  Silos  UF&tS&a 
are  permanent,  perfect  ensilage 
preservers,  vermin-proof,  resist 
freezing,  never  need  painting 
or  repairs.  Cost  no  more  than 
wood,  give  absolute  satisfaction. 
Investigate  —  get  free  booklet. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  •  PROOFING* 
COMPANY 

Department  p 

Fulton  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request-INGERSODIi  PAINT  ROOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Curds  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Eat.  184S 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FREE  TO  FARMERS 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company,  Higganum,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  are  sending  tree  to  farmers  two  well-know  books, 
“The  Soli  and  Its  Tillage'*  and  the  Clark  “Cutaway" 
Catalog  of  disk  harrows  and  plows.  The  first  book  con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information  about  modern  farming 
methods;  it  tells  how  to  get  bigger  and  better  crops 
with  less  time,  labor  and  money. 

TheClark“Cutaway”Catalog  describes  the“Cutaway" 
line  of  disk  harrows  from  the  Baby  Cultivator  and  One 
Horse  Harrow  to  the  Double  Action  Tractor  Harrows. 
It  tells  about  special  machines  for  special  work  such  as 
the  Ilush  &  Hog  Plow  and  Harrow,  Orchard  Plows,  Single 
Action  Extension  Harrows,  Smoothing  Harrows,  and 
others.  The  catalog  also  explains  why  disks  with  edges 
FORCED  sharp,  a  feature  found  only  on  genuine  Clark 
“Cutaway”  harrows,  STAY  sharp  and  do  not  crack, 
bend  or  chip. 

Send  for  these  two  books  today.  A  postal  will  do. 
Address  THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,  37  Main 
Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 


FUFF  PflTAI  fin  16119  y°u  h°w  you  can 

■  l,lpl-  vninLwg  save  money  on  Farm 
Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers,  also 
Wheels  —  steel 
or  wood — to 
fit  any  run¬ 


ning  gear,  or1 
Trailer.  Send 
for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  IIL 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  Be  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


r. 


ASawFor$10*\ 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
laths,  etc.  Many 

(styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO^ 

Box  3  _  Belleville,  Pa. 


SAVE  Build  own  Truck  Body 


COMPLETE  PLANS 

Oullinan  Plans  and  Body 
Irons  enable  any  handy  man 
to  build  strongest  truck  and 
wagon  bodies.  Guaranteed. 
Send  $1  today.  CULLINAN, 
1493  BROAD  ST.,  PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 
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WANTED  BR  AN '  ANcTmIDDlInG  BAGS 

Write  for  our  new  attractive  Price  List.  We  pay 
t’relirlit  on  lot*  of  100  or  more  bag6.  Reference,  Com¬ 
munity  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BLEICIIFKI,I>  BAG  <fe 
UlIKIiAP  CO.,  15  l’eckham  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


iii Dm,  OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  pricer. 

Wantea  to  OUy  OWASCO  BAG  CO.,  Roche«tcr,  N. Y 


Twr  »  UTrn  15  to  20  tons  of  Ruda-baga  Turnips 
X\l  A  I  I*  1 1  for  stock  feeding,  good  quality, 
w*  A  a-<A^  state  price  F.  O.  B.  your  station. 

Advise  COLES  BROS.  FEED  CO.  Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


roR  sale— 150  Acre  Poultry  &  Dairy  Farm.  All  level,  high 
l  productive  soil,  2  sets  of  good  buildings.  Most  beauti¬ 
ful  section  Eastern  Penna.  Poultry  profits  alone  pay  for 
farm  in  1  years.  Price,  $75.00  per  acre.  Easy  terms.  Full 
particulars.  Write  owner.  WM.  SEIDEL,  Wsshingtonville,  P«. 


Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Farms 

E.  L.  CRONK,  Real  Estate  RED  HOOK,  N.  Y. 


ClnpSrio  Raenrt  Furnished  Cottages,  $15  mo.  up. 
rlUriUd  nesun  Board  and  room  $10  week.  Golf, 
fish, library, solid  comfort.  CHMBR.COMMERCE.Lynn  Mzven.Fla. 

nihrp  APPI  PC  wanted,  carlots,  state  price. 

l/IUbll  nrrLtd  STEPHEN  Reynolds,  South  Norwalk.  Conn, 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letcliworth  Village,  Tliiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman,  single  or 
married,  with  small  family.  ADVERTISER 
4578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  October  1  a  herdsman  for  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys;  the  farm  is  situated  in  East¬ 
ern  New  York;  lie  must  understand  doing  A.  R. 
work  and  be  a  good  calf  man  and  not  afraid  to 
work;  state  wages  in  first  letter  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  ability.  ADVERTISER  4590,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  men  to  milk,  feed  and  care  for 
test  cows  three  times  a  day;  $100  a  month 
and  room;  only  sober  men  need  apply.  Apply  to 
FRED  GAUNTT,  Herdsman,  N.  J.  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


COOK,  baking  expected;  Protestant,  private 
family  in  country;  no  laundry;  wages  $70;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4789,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted  for  country  estate  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  50  miles  from  New  York  City; 
man  must  be  good  carpenter,  able  to  do  cement 
work  and  other  masonry,  painting  and  be  gen¬ 
erally  useful;  wife  occasional  cooking;  living 
quarters  provided;  state  age,  nationality,  num¬ 
ber  in  family,  where  previously  employed  and 
salary  wanted;  yearly  position.  ADVERTISER 
4807,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  poultryman  for  commercial  plant; 

young  American  Protestant;  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  interest  and  willingness  to  work  more 
essential  than  experience;  state  age,  weight, 
wages  expected,  etc.  ADVERTISER  4801,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  man  to  care  for  birds  on 
modern  Leghorn  farm;  some  experience  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  necessary;  farm  raised  preferred; 
state  age,  heigh th  and  weight;  $50  per  month 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  4804,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  teamster,  help  general  farming,  pri¬ 
vate  farm;  permanent;  Long  Island;  write 
nationality,  wages,  references.  ADVERTISER 
4805,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  to  assist  housework  and 
cooking  on  Long  Island  farm;  state  age  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  4800,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  Woman  Wanted— "Waitress  and  clean¬ 
ing;  salary  $45  per  month  and  maintenance; 
state  age,  date  available.  SUFFOLK  COUNTY 
TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  for  gentleman’s  farm,  Long  Island, 
cook-caretaker,  with  husband  as  assistant  to 
superintendent  as  gardener  or  handyman-me¬ 
chanic;  owner’s  family  occupies  house  part  of 
year  only,  but  frequently  on  week-ends;  cheerful 
dispositions  and  first-class  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  4811,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Poultryman,  single;  $00  month, 
board,  advancement  if  capable;  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  must  be  honest,  sober  and  reliable:  give 
nationality;  reference  required.  VOGEL’S  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Whitesville,  N.  J. 


LONG  established  concern  wants  salesman,  pref¬ 
erably  with  experience  selling  to  farmers 
such  things  as  light  plants,  milking  machines, 
feeds  or  implements;  looking  for  hard  working 
permanent  producer  to  be  correspondingly  well 
paid;  high  pressure  type  not  desired;  must  have 
car;  replies  confidential  if  desired;  give  age, 
experience,  references.  R.  A.  MILLAR,  Room 
1126,  1700  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — First-class  herdsman  for  Guernsey 
breeding  establishment  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 
must  be  strictly  sober,  of  good  manner,  good 
worker,  experienced  in  A.  R.  work,  good  calf 
hian,  capable  of  taking  full  charge  under  super¬ 
intendent  and  competent  to  earn  good  compensa¬ 
tion;  married  man  preferred;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars,  references,  wages,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4809,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  Manager  Wanted — Single  young  man  to 
supervise  work  of  boys  on  farm  connected 
with  private  institution;  for  particulars,  write 
to  THE  CONNECTICUT  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC, 
Litchfield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Honest  and  reliable  young  man,  be¬ 
tween  18  and  22  years  of  age,  on  milk  route; 
capable  of  driving  ear.  SANFORD’S  DAIRY, 
124  Sussex  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  good  milker;  state  age,  wages  and  ex¬ 
perience.  JAS.  A.  TEN  EYCK,  Pluckemin, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Competent  and  trustworthy  cook  and 
housekeeper  for  gentleman’s  country  place, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.;  or  mother  and  daughter; 
owner  comes  week-ends  in  Winter;  state  age, 
religion,  references  and  wages  desired.  AD  v  Dll- 
TISER  4831,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Man  or  boy  on  general  farm; 

steady;  state  particulars  and  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4814,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Man  who  will  make  himself  generally 
useful  in  country  home;  wife  do  housework 
and  cook  over  week-ends  for  two  during  Winter 
months;  in  replying  give  nationality,  experience, 
reference,  and  salary  expected;  position  is  for 
couple  who  appreciate  kind  treatment  and  will 
render  faithful  service.  L.  C.  SMITH,  24  Stone 
St.,  New  York  City. 


FARM  Foreman  Wanted — Wanted,  working  fore¬ 
man  for  gentleman’s  farm ;  must  understand 
dairy,  Guernsey  herd;  splendid  position  for  in¬ 
dustrious,  capable  man.  ADVERTISER  4840, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Single  man,  caretaker,  poultry  farm; 

generally  useful;  home  to  be  chief  considera¬ 
tion.  APT.  4,  59  West  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Single  man  anxious  to  learn  poultry 
raising  and  diversified  farming;  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  ambitious  man.  APT.  4,  59  West 
62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  and  caretaker,  married,  for 
country  place  in  Westchester  County;  experi¬ 
enced  man  with  good  references;  permanent. 
ROOM  502,  71  West  47th  St.,  New  York  City. 


AVANTED — Poultryman,  single,  experienced  in 
incubation  and  brooding.  LONE  OAK  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


MARRIED  man  as  caretaker  of  country  or 
town  home;  experienced  with  lawns  and  gar¬ 
dens;  expert  chauffeur;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4767,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIREPLACE  Doctor — All  smoky  fireplaces  can 
be  cured  of  that  disease  if  the  right  doctor  is 
called;  over  30  years’  experience,  my  work 
guarantees  itself.  JOHN  C.  ELFRING,  214-21 
35th  Ave.,  Bayside,  N.  Y.  Tel.  1898J. 


WANTED  —  Gardnership,  greenhouse,  estate, 
separate  or  combined  as  one  unit;  important 
proposition  only;  prominent  references  on  ef¬ 
ficiencies  and  integrity.  ADVERTISER  4644, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  would  like  position  as 
caretaker;  man  able  to  do  simple  carpentering, 
painting  and  repairs;  wife,  immaculate  house¬ 
keeper;  state  particulars  and  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  overseer,  now  open  for  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  4778,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  manager,  open;  industrial, 
skilled;  lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experi¬ 
ence  all  branches,  A  to  Z;  not  embryo  theorist; 
possess  plans  successful  highly  remunerative  in¬ 
dustrial  farm  unit;  complete  elimination  all 
waste  and  surplus  labor;  market  assured.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4797,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  American  woman  wishes  position  as 
cook  or  general  houseworker  in  private  home; 
country  preferred;  kind  treatment  and  good 
wages.  R.,  533  East  Third  Ave.,  Roselle,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man.  22,  experienced,  wishes  farm 
work.  ADVERTISER  4802,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AN  ELDERLY  man,  experienced  gardener,  poul¬ 
tryman,  handy  with  tools,  willing  worker, 
wants  position;  good  home  preferred  to  high 
wages.  BEILEY,  Care  Ben  AVertz,  R.  D.  2, 
Creston,  Ohio. 


MAN,  single,  wants  position  in  dairy  barn; 

driving  team,  car,  truck  or  tractor;  handy  man 
on  farm;  good  reference.  ADA’ERTISER  4810, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


QUALIFIED  farm  manager  and  estate  superin¬ 
tendent;  long  experience,  executive,  practical 
ability,  desirous  of  change,  will  be  at  liberty 
November  1.  ADA’ERTISER  4808,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TWO  Swiss,  22  and  17,  looking  for  position  on 
large  modern  dairy  farm;  good  dry-hand  milk¬ 
ers  and  general  farm  workers;  talk  English  and 
Swiss;  references.  M.  ARNOLD,  Bloomvllle, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent,  high-class,  all 
branches;  single,  good  parentage,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADA7ERTISEIt  4812,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  experienced  milker,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  dairy  farm;  married,  two  children. 
J.  BAKKER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  position,  lias  chauffeur's 
license,  handy  with  carpenter’s  tools,  good  milk¬ 
er;  references.  JOHN  BURFEIND,  R.  2,  Ghent, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  married  man  wishes  position  as  herds¬ 
man  or  farmer.  ADA’ERTISER  4S16,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  29,  agricultural  school  graduate; 

7  years’  farming  experience,  1  year  managing 
fruit  farm;  capable  managing  general,  fruit  or 
vegetable  farm;  desires  connection;  now  em¬ 
ployed;  references.  HAUSNER,  95-14  41st  Ave., 
Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS  poultryman,  single,  middle-aged, 
winner  of  first  prizes  at  egg-laying  contests, 
wants  to  take  full  charge  of  poultry  farm  on 
salary  or  profit-sharing  basis.  ADA'ERTISElt 
4819,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  14  years  practical  experience; 

married,  childless,  wants  position  on  one-man 
plant  or  manager  of  large  commercial  plant; 
salary  share  basis;  references;  please  write  full 
details,  number  of  birds,  etc.  ADA’ERTISElt 
4820,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  married,  strictly  temperate,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  working  herdsman  and 
dairvman;  two  years  and  half  with  last  em¬ 
ployer.  ADVERTISER  4S22,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man,  healthy  and  active,  desires  out¬ 
door  work,  south  of  Pennsylvania;  experienced 
In  farm,  garden  and  poultry;  good  home,  small 
wages;  no  tobacco  or  booze;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER,  111  Oak  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


REFINED,  elderly,  American  Protestant  wants 
position  as  housekeeper;  modern  country  home; 
not  servant  type;  excellent  references;  adults; 
state  salary,  full  particulars.  ADA’ERTISER 
4823,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman.  estate  or  commer¬ 
cial,  single,  age  40.  ADVERTISER  4S24,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Position  as  farm  manager;  Scotch, 
31,  married;  fully  experienced  in  all  branches 
of  farming  and  stock  raising;  best  of  references; 
wife  capable  of  boarding  men.  A.  G.  INGRAM, 
Greenleaf  Road,  Charlotte  Station,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


FARMER,  German  -  American,  experienced, 
wishes  to  manage  or  lease  modernly  equipped 
dairy  and  genei  1  farm,  or  buy  on  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  plan;  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD- 
A’ERTISER  4828,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


EXPERT  poultryman,  pheasants,  turkeys;  mar¬ 
ried;  desires  position;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4826,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  woman  with  daughter  13,  as  house¬ 
keeper,  in  refined  home.  ADVERTISER  4827, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  man  all  around  mechanic  (blue 
prints),  can  drive  any  car,  also  garden  work; 
wife  excellent  cook,  housekeeper;  wish  position 
as  caretaker;  references.  ADVERTISER  4829, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  college  graduate,  single,  wishes 
position;  thoroughly  experienced  with  every 
phase  of  poultry  husbandry.  ADVERTISER 
4825,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  AVanted — All  around  farmer,  best 
of  reference.  ELLSAVORTH  STEVENSON, 
Mount  Klsco,  N.  Y. 


DEPENDABLE,  industrious  German,  26,  chauf¬ 
feur’s  license;  experienced  farmer  and  care¬ 
taker  desires  position  on  private  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4841,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  23,  farm-raised  and  refined;  good 
milker  and  teamster  wants  position  on  estate 
or  small  dairy  farm;  $80.  BOX  11,  Saddle 
River,  N.  J. 


SAATISS  farmer,  experienced,  married,  small 
family,  Protestant,  wants  steady  position  on 
farm  or  estate;  start  $90;  well  recommended. 
JOHN  BRUHLMAN,  R.  1,  Hadlyme,  Conn. 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  high-class,  reference, 
over  20  years’  experience,  trustworthy,  wants 
to  take  full  charge  of  poultry  plant.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4834,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  with  children  wishes  position 
as  teamster  or  truck  or  tractor  mechanic; 
good  mechanic,  handy  with  tools;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  A.  JACOBSON,  R.  D.,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  by  married  man,  position  as  farm 
superintendent,  or  to  rent  good  dairy  farm, 
stocked  and  equipped,  but  not  necessary;  near 
school  and  church,  in  Maryland,  Virginia  or 
North  Carolina;  reference.  ADVERTISER  4838, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  open  for  position;  only  first- 
class  position  considered;  can  get  results; 
single  man,  thoroughly  experienced  hatching, 
brooding,  production,  pedigree  work;  college 
training;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
4835,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


AVANTED — Large  dairy  farm,  stocked,  equipped 
at  rental,  or  would  take  important  superin¬ 
tendency;  references  on  efficiency  and  integrity. 
ADA’ERTISER  4461,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — On  Eastern  Shore,  Franklin  City, 
A’a.,  4-aere  poultry  farm;  3  minutes’  walk  to 
churches,  stores,  schools,  post  office,  railroad 
station;  8-room  bungalow,  electric  lights,  garage, 
poultry  house  for  1,000  hens;  oysters,  clams, 
crabs,  fishing,  wild  duck  gunning.  BOX  32, 
Greenbackville,  Va. 


AAr ANTED — Small  farm,  rent  with  option,  for 
poultry;  well-built  house;  70  miles  New  York 
City;  particulars;  possession  Spring.  ADA’ER- 
TISEr  4786,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


20-ACRE  vineyard  with  packing  house.  10-aere 
tract  with  dwelling.  N.  M.  KISTLER,  Em¬ 
poria,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — My  farm  on  Temple  St.,  Fredonia. 

N.  Y. ;  41  acres  with  all  crops,  stock  and 
tools;  14  acres  bearing  grapes,  2  acres  toma¬ 
toes;  also  corn,  potatoes,  squash  and  cabbage. 
C.  E.  EDMUNDS. 


POULTRYMEN  —  See  our  advertisement  last 
week’s  issue.  Farm  for  sale.  LAURELTON 
FARMS,  Inc.,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WANT  to  buy  small  farm  with  fruit.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4813,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FLORIDA  apartments  and  houses  for  rent;  re¬ 
liable.  MRS.  LUCY  SCHADE,  806  E.  Orange 
Ave.,  Eustis,  Fla. 


AA’ANTED  to  rent  small  equipped  farm.  100 
acres  or  less,  on  good  road;  desirable  location, 
Northern  Jersey,  by  native  American  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer;  open  any  time,  now  to  April  1: 
will  buy  after  proving  its  worth.  ADVERTISER 
4803,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  farm  on  shares,  where  corn  can 
ripen;  no  Southern  States.  MISS  L.  A.  BELL, 
Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  grade  A  dairy  farm 
of  150  acres,  good  land  on  main  road,  near 
railroad  and  milk  station;  good  view,  12  and  6- 
room  houses,  barn  and  other  buildings;  silo, 
milking  machine,  electric  lights,  telephone,  and 
good  water;  20  head  tested  stock,  3  horses;  all 
farm  machinery  and  crops;  price  $15,000,  half 
cash,  balance  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  4815, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  235  acres,  with  hay  in  barn: 

Susquehanna  Valley,  two-thirds  level;  two 
miles  town,  hard  road;  Chenango  County,  N.  Y. ; 
running  water,  house  9  rooms,  electric  light, 
bath,  furnace;  barn,  three  stories,  for  50  head. 
L.  R.  MILLER,  Culpeper,  Va. 


160  ACRES,  two  sets  of  farm  buildings;  high 
fertility,  every  acre  now  producing;  20  hard¬ 
wood  timber,  15  pasture;  stream;  near  main  road, 
on  hard  road;  20  miles  from  Philadelphia;  no 
cheap  farm.  ADVERTISER  4818,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  to  rent,  on  Long  Island,  40  miles 
out,  to  reliable  party,  a  3% -acre  chicken 
farm;  1,700  capacity  laying  house,  1,200  pullets, 
500  layers  at  present;  5-room  house,  light  plant, 
running  water;  a  good  home  market  for  all 
poultry  products;  fruit  and  grapevines;  write  for 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4817,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


IMPROVED  Hudson  Valley  stock,  fruit  and 
general  farm,  235  acres;  splendid  buildings; 
electricity,  furnace,  bath;  bargain.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4821,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy  in  South  or  Central  Jersey, 
about  25  acres;  good  water,  fair  buildings, 
reasonably  priced.  J.  FISCHER,  Box  437,  Me- 
tuclien,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  buy  a  farm  in  Northern  Jersey, 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  or  New  York  State; 
must  be  reasonable;  state  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  1242,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 


SOME  bargain,  fine  bungalow  lots,  60  by  500  ft., 
superb  location.  State  road,  electric  light, 
water,  near  villages;  only  $300,  $100  cash.  BOX 
41,  Highview,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  good  seven-room 
house,  garage,  near  depot,  schools,  both  grades 
and  high,  stores;  stock  and  tools.  JOHN  HAN- 
DYSIDE,  Plantsville,  Conn. 


WANTED  to  rent  100-150-acre  dairy  farm;  must 
have  good  and  modern  buildings,  also  good 
soil  and  good  market;  state  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4837,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — 575  aerflB  wr»d  and  timber  land, 
fine  country,  on  railrdhd  near  nice  town;  $10 
per  acre.  MRS.  FRANK  JOHNSON.  Lowsa,  Va. 


104-ACRE  poultry-dairy  farm,  Nortk  Jersey,  on 
State  highway,  stocked  and  equipped;  large 
stone  house;  terms.  B.  F.  HARDESTY,  Clinton, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  to  buy  dairy  farm  witll  stock  and 
tools,  from  2-300  acres  by  herdsman  with  own 
help  on  milk  check  basis.  ADVERTISER  4836, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SIX-ROOM  bungalow,  hall,  large  pantry  and 
closets,  electric  lights,  water  and  heater  in 
basement;  ideal  location  for  tea  room  or  ser¬ 
vice  station;  been  listed  for  $5,000;  if  bought 
from  owner  will  sell  for  quick  sale  for  $3,800. 
GROVER  MeCOY,  Main  St.,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Stocked,  equipped  dairy  or  sheep 
farm;  would  buy  on  one-half  of  income  or 
milk  checks;  experienced  farmer.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4839,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SACRIFICE  123-acre  dairy  farm,  cows,  equip¬ 
ment,  $14,000;  large  barn,  tile  silo,  10-room 
house;  Baltimore  market.  WAUWATOSA  FARM, 
Woodbine,  Md. 


SMALL  commercial  orchard,  600  trees,  10  years 
old;  good  buildings;  berries,  etc.;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  address  E.  W.  ARMSTRONG,  Chester¬ 
field,  N.  H. 


GENTLEMAN’S  farm,  three  hours  out,  for  sale 
or  rent;  well  equipped;  write  immediately. 
ADVERTISER  4832,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  or  sale,  200-acre  farm,  well 
equipped;  large  orchards;  possession  now.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4833,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


FIVE-POUND  pail  superb,  pure  clover  honey, 
sent  postpaid  for  $1.25;  none  finer;  6  pails,  $6. 
HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buekland,  Mass. 


HONEY — Best  white,  60  lbs,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$6;  24  sections  white  comb,  $5;  dark,  $4;  not 
prepaid;  10  lbs.  extracted,  $2  prepaid;  chunk 
comb,  $2.25.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 


SWEET  potatoes  from  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  price,  f.o.b.  Painter,  Va.,  $5  per  3- 
bushel  barrel,  about  165  pounds.  G.  W.  WAR¬ 
REN,  Painter,  Virginia. 


PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  60-lb.  can,  $7.50 
here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2,  de¬ 
livered.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


‘’DEPEW’S  honey” — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2:  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75,  delivered  third 
zone;  60-lb.  cans;  12  5-lb.  pails  cased.  L.  A. 
DEPEW,  R.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  walnut  meats,  $1.25  lb.;  shellbark 
meats,  $1.50  per  lb.;  walnuts  in  the  shell,  10 
lbs.,  $1;  shellbarks,  10  lbs.,  $1.50;  prices  per 
bu.  will  be  quoted;  parcel  post  not  paid.  GLEN¬ 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover, 
$6.60;  buckwheat,  $5.70,  here.  KENNETH  CAR¬ 
RINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5-lb.  pails,  pure  clover  honey,  postpaid, 
(4)  zone,  90  cents;  dark  buckwheat,  75  cents. 
CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  2  pails,  $2.15; 

4  pails,  $4.20,  prepaid  into  third  zone;  12 
pails,  here,  $9;  buckwheat  and  mixed,  10  cts  per 
pail  less.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Gold  skin  sweet  potatoes,  dry  and 
sweet,  $4  per  bbl;  20  years  supplying  families; 
digging  time,  October.  T.  E.  LOOMIS,  East 
New  Market,  Md. 


DELICIOUS  sweet  elover  honey;  two  60-lb.  cans, 
$12.50;  sample,  15c;  none  finer.  ARTHUR 
BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — No.  8  Buckeye  incubator,  $600.  E. 
SOMMER,  R.  2,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


SWEET  potatoes,  fancy,  clean,  well  graded,  full 
measure,  satisfaction  guaranteed,  $1.25  bushel 
f.o.b.  Salisbury.  I.  S.  WINFREE,  Salisbury, 
Md. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover,  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $7.20;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within  3d  zone,  $2; 
buckwheat,  $1.75;  also  2%  and  5-lb.  pails;  write 
for  prices.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


BEEMAN  tractor  in  good  running  order  with 
garden  attachment,  $50;  reason  for  selling, 
discontinuing  business;  will  sell  only  after  per¬ 
sonal  inspection;  bring  truck.  DAY’S  QUALITY 
GARDENS,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Electric  light  and  power  plant  with 
batteries  complete;  excellent  condition;  white 
enamel,  6-burner  oilstove.  Red  Star;  both  very 
reasonable.  WEBER’S  FARM,  Krumville,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  elover  honey,  5-lb.  pail  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.10.  WHEELER  &  TURNERY, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


ONE  old  spinning  wheel,  one  set  of  swifts,  and 
one  old  English  cradle.  C.  B.  TRACY,  104 
East  Yates  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Boarders  for  country,  good  cooking, 
pleasant  rooms,  suitable  for  elderly  people; 
$8.50  weekly;  for  particulars  write  HAINES 
TAVERN,  Breinigsville,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  large  gas  and  lunch  station  with 
excellent  trade,  on  a  State  road.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4830,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 
efficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.— 50, 

$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 
do*.,  $1;  8  dor.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
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Commander  Byrd 

Chooses  MAYTAG  S 


ANTARCTIC 


Suite  S40 
Biltwiore  Hotel 
New  York 


New  York 

Executive  O® 

RICH K*x>  G-™ 

gtUiness  M«n' 


Corpor&tioa, 


Maytag  Si 
Atlanta, 


Antarctic 


For  homes  with  electric¬ 
ity,  the  Maytag  is  avail¬ 
able  with  electric  motor . 


ole  Expedition 


Gentian:  _  hftVe  elected  the 

S0U  h  strength  of  aluminum  to  b  icsl  parts 
type,  etreng  orecision  of  me  r,'ienoy  under 
compactness  and  prec  efflCien  y 

being  necessary  t  g  ^  encountered, 
trying  conditions  t 

reason.  Chief  Steward 


kAPProvc^ 

r762 


Good  Housekeeping! 
►  Institute 


ONE  of  the  many  distinguished  honors  that  have 
come  to  the  Maytag  Aluminum  Washer  is  the 
selection  of  Maytags  for  the  Byrd  South  Pole  Ex¬ 
pedition. 

Not  only  the  success  of  this  great  pioneering  adventure,  but 
the  lives  of  the  men,  depend  on  the  proper  selection  of  supplies, 
material  and  equipment.  Therefore,  the  most  rigid  requirements  are 
observed  in  deciding  what  equipment  shall  be  used.  The  many  outstand¬ 
ing  advantages  that  gave  the  Maytag  world  leadership,  enabled  it  to  meet 
the  exacting  standards  demanded  by  Commander  Byrd. 

A  Fitting  Tribute  to  the  New  Maytag 
on  its  First  Anniversary 

The  noteworthy  tribute  of  being  selected  for  the  Byrd  Expedition  comes 
to  the  New  Maytag  as  it  is  celebrating  its  first  anniversary — the  end  of 
the  most  remarkable  year  in  Maytag  history — a  year  in  which  the  number 
of  Maytags  in  use  by  farm  and  city  homes  passed  the  million  mark. 

A  FREE  Trial  Washing 

Write  or  phone  the  nearest  Maytag  dealer  for  a  Maytag  before  next  washday. 
You  will  discover,  as  did  Commander  Byrd,  that  the  Maytag  is  supreme.  If  it 

doesn't  sell  itself ,  don't  keep  it. 

Deferred  Payments  You'll  Never  Miss 


Gasoline  or  Electric 
Power 

The  Maytag  makes  its  own  power  for  farm 
homes  without  electricity.  The  Maytag  gaso¬ 
line  Multi-Motor  represents  over  fifteen  years’ 
development.  It  furnishes  perfect  power  as 
smooth  and  sure  as  an  electric  motor,  and  is 
so  compact  that  it  is  interchangeable  with  the 
electric  motor  by  removing  only  four  bolts. 
The  starter  and  engine  are  in  one  unit.  A  step 
on  the  pedal  starts  it.  All  bearings  are  high- 
grade  bronze.  The  carburetor  has  but  one 
adjustment  and  is  flood-proof.  The  popular¬ 
ity  of  the  Maytag  equipped  with  the  Multi- 
Motor  has  made  The  Maytag  Company  the 
world’s  1  argest  manufacturers  of  single-cylin¬ 
der  gasoline  engines.  Any  farm  home,  any¬ 
where,  can  enjoy  the  convenience  of  the 
Maytag. 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

Founded  1893 

Eastern  Branch:  851  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Maytag  Company.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
Maytag  Company  of  Australia— -Sidney — Melbourne 
Hot  Point  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 
John  Chambers  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wellington — Auckland,  N.  Z. 


Mummum  Washer 


Maytag 

Radio  Programs 


QK  D  K  A ,  Pittsburgh, 
Tues.,  Wed.,  10:00  P.M. 
WCCO,  Minneapolis, 
Fri.,  8:30  P.M.  KEX, 
Portland,  Ore.,  Tues., 
8:30  P.M.  WBAP,  Fort 
Worth,  Mon., 8 :30  P.M. 
WBZA,  Boston,  Springfield,  Fri., 
7:30  P.M.  CFCA,  Toronto,  Can., 
Tues., 7 :30P.M.  WHT,  Chicago, 
Tues.,  Wed.,Thurs.,Fri.,Sat.  ,9:00 
P.M.KNX,LosAngeles,Mon.,7 :00 
P.M.  KFRC,  San  Francisco, 
Fri.,  7:00  P.M.  KM  OX,  St.  Louis, 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  10:55  A.M. 


Hours  designated 
are  Standard  Time  at 
the  station  named 


F-10-28 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  demand  for  fruit  and  vegetables 
last  week  was  not  very  brisk.  The  He¬ 
brew  holiday,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  up¬ 
set  the  regular  routine  of  marketing  as  on 
that  day  many  stores  were  not  open  for 
business  and  many  of  the  buyers  did  not 
appear  on  the  market.  Apples  have  not 
been  moving  as  they  should.  The  car- 
lot  market  was  dull  and  nearby  apples 
moved  slowly.  In  the  carlot  market 
Grimes  Golden  and  Wealthy  2%-in.  and 
up  sold  around  $1.25  a  bushel,  and  fair 
quality  Jonathans  at  $1.40.  Nearby  De¬ 
licious  ranged  $1  to  $1.50  and  Staymans 
75c  to  $1.25  a  bushel.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  a  good  many  windfalls  will  be  seen 
iii  the  markets  for  some  time,  as  the  big 
storm  did  considerable  damage  to  the  ap¬ 
ple  crop  in  Delaware,  Maryland  and  near¬ 
by  States.  The  peach  market  held  about 
steady  with  New  York  Elbertas  selling 
around  $1.50  while  Pennsylvania  Elbertas 
ranged  90c  to  $1.25  per  16-qt.  basket. 
Grapes  were  also  dull  at  35  to  45c  per  12- 
qt.  Climax  basket  for  Concords.  Pears 
were  irregular  but  closed  steady  at  $1.90 
to  $2.25  per  bushel  for  best  New  Y^ork 
Bartletts  and  medium-sized  Seckels 
ranged  $2.25  to  $2.75,  and  extra  fancy 
large  brought  as  high  as  $4  a  bushel.  A 
few  Pennsylvania  huckleberries  continue 
to  arrive  which  worked  out  at  $6  to  $7 
a  crate.  The  cai'lot  market  on  carrots 
held  steady  to  firm  but  nearby  bunched 
carrots  were  slow.  York  State  carrots  in 
the  rough  ranged  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  bushel 
and  cut.  beets  from  the  Empire  State  $1 
to  $1.25  a  bushel.  Celery  was  a  little 
dull  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  two-thirds  crate, 
but  cabbage  was  firm  and  the  market  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $35  to  $42  a  ton  for  York 
State  domestic  cabbage.  Lettuce  was  a 
little  dull,  also  onions.  Best  yellow  onions, 
medium  to  large,  were  quoted  at  from  $3 
to  $3.75,  mostly  $3.25  to  $3.50  a  sack. 
Sweet  potatoes  were  also  dull  with  liberal 
supplies  from  Virginia  and  nearby  States, 
but  prices  held  about  steady,  Maryland 
and  Delaware  bushel  hampers  selling  75c 
to  $1  and  New  Jersey  stock,  in  %-bu., 
50  to  75c  as  to  quality.  .  The  combined 
rail  and  truck  supplies  of  potatoes  were 
liberal  and  the  market  was  dull  with  slow 
demand,  on  the  jobbing  market  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  round  whites  selling  $1.40  to  $1.60 
per  2-bu.  sack  and  New  Jersey  Cobblers 
at  $1.75  to  $1.90  a  sack. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  for  the  week  amounted  to 
nearly  37,000  cases  which  was  a  little 
heavier  than  for  the  week  previous  and 
about  75  per  cent  heavier  than  for  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.  However,  the 
supply  of  fine  fresh  eggs  was  light  and 
the  market  ruled  firm.  Fresh  extra  firsts 
advanced  a  cent  a  dozen  during  the  week 
to  39c.  There  Avas  a  slight  advance  also 
in  the  price  of  very  fancy  selected  candled 
fresh  eggs  which  were  used  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  carton  trade,  such  eggs  bringing  48 
to  50c  a  dozen.  Other  grades  held  about 
steady,  fresh  firsts  selling  34  to  35c  a 
dozen  and  fresh  seconds  30  to  32c  a  dozen. 
The  holdings  of  cold  storage  eggs  in 
Philadelphia  were  reported  at  the  end  of 
the  third  week  in  September  as  2S0,854 
cases,  practically  the  same  as  a  year  ago, 
and  the  total  holdings  i?i  26  principal 
cities  of  the  country  also  show  but  little 
difference  compared  with  that  of  last  year 
at  this  time. 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  un¬ 
settled.  Early  in  the  week  there  was  a 
good  demand  for  fancy  live  poultry  of  all 
kinds  due  largely  to  the  Hebrew  holiday, 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  demand  eased 
off  the  latter  part  of  the  week  or  until 
just  before  the  holiday  when  fancy  live 
fowl  jumped  4c  a  lb.  and  broilers  also 
advanced  materially.  It  was  a  temporary 
spurt,  however,  and  the  market  was  again 
easier  after  the  holiday  demand.  Most 
of  the  week  fancy  heavy  Plymouth  fowl 
were  selling  30  to  31c  but  closed  at  32  to 
34c  a  lb.  Medium-sized  Plynxouth  Rock 
and  other  mixed  breeds  of  colored  fowl 
finished  the  week  at  29  to  31c  while  Leg¬ 
horns  worked  out  at  from  24  to  29c  as 
to  quality.  Late  sales  on  live  broilers 
were  quoted  36  to  38c  for  fancy  large 
Plymouth  Rocks,  3  to  4c  higher  than 
early  in  the  wreek.  Leghorn  broilers 
closed  at  30  to  32c  and  mixed  breeds  34 
to  36c  a  lb.  Fresh-killed  fowl  sold  well 
as  a  rule  although  there  was  now  and 
then  a  day  when  the  market  was  very 
quiet.  Heavy  fowl,  5  to  6  lbs.  or  over, 
were  quoted  32  to  33c  for  barrel  packed 
stock  with  price  on  smaller  sizes  ranging 
downward  to  22  to  24c  for  2%-lb.  birds. 
Fresh-killed  bi’oilers  in  barrels,  iced, 
mixed  sizes  from  nearby  districts  ranged 
37  to  40c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  was  plenty  of  medium  and  low- 
grade  hay  which  worked  out  slowly  but 
offerings  of  the  finer  qualities  were  rather 
small  and  on  such  the  market  ruled  linn. 
No.  2  Timothy  hay  ranged  $16  to  $17  a 
ton  and  No.  3  $14  to  $15  a  ton.  No.  1 
Timothy  light  clover  mixed  Avas  quoted 
$15.50  to  $16  a  ton  and  No.  2  averaged 
$14.  Trading  in  straight  rye  straw  was' 
quiet  but  the  market  held  steady  at  $17 
to  $20  a  ton.  Wheat  and  oat  straw  held 
unchanged  throughout  the  week  at  $12 
to  $13  a  ton.  B.  ay.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
Thqre  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter*. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c  ;  best  daii’y, 
lb.,  52c. 

Eggs. — Yard  egfes,  doz.,  52c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  62c ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  40c ;  minimum 
weight,  all  eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c  ;  cottage, 
roll,  5e ;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — SAveet  milk,  gi*ade  A,  qt.,  12c ; 
buttermilk,  glass,  5c ;  qt.,  7c ;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  SAveet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
sou-thern-groAvn  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  loAvest  prevailing  prices.  Apples, 
bu.,  $1.50 ;  beans,  dry,  8c ;  beets,  lb.,  4c ; 
buckAvheat  floui*,  lb.,  5c ;  graham  flour,  lb., 
5c ;  neAV  cabbage,  lb.,  3c ;  cabbage,  red, 
head,  6c ;  corn,  YelloAV  Bantam,  doz.  ears, 
25c ;  Avhite,  doz.  eai*s,  20c ;  new  carrots, 
bch,  5c ;  celery,  3  bchs,  2oc ;  caluifloAver, 
lb.,  12c ;  cucumbers,  100,  50  to  60c ;  home- 
groAvn,  100,  90c ;  endix*e,  lb.,  8c ;  horse¬ 
radish,  %  pt.,  15c ;  huckleberries,  qt., 
20c ;  blackberries,  long,  qt.,  25c ;  leeks, 
bch,  5c ;  lettuce,  Iceland,  3  heads,  25c ; 
home-groAvn,  bch,  5c ;  onions,  pk.,  30c ; 
green,  bch,  5c ;  nerv  potatoes,  pk.,  20c ; 
parsley,  bu.,  $1 ;  peppers,  doz.,  25c ;  pie¬ 
plant,  2  lbs.,  5c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  80c ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  string 
beans,  3  qts.,  25c ;  salsify,  bch,  10c ; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4c ;  Summer  squash, 
lb.,  2c;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c;  toma¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $1 ;  Elberta  peaches,  bu.,  $1.75. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  .  lb., 
38c;  light  foAvls,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  38c ; 
light  fowls,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ;  pressed 
veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c ;  fresh 
ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c  ;  shoulder  i*oast 
pork,  lb.,  26c ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  55c ;  sterving  lamb,  lb.,  15c ; 
mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork  steak,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  55c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c; 
sliced,  lb.,  38c ;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c ; 
pork  loins,  lb.,  28c ;  Avhole  hams,  lb.,  34c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.,  25c  ;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  ;  SAveet  cider,  gal., 
40c ;  strawberry  plants,  100,  75c ; 

hickorynuts,  qt.,  l5c ;  cordrvood,  delivered, 
cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  26  to  28c ;  dressed,  lb.,  50c ; 
foAvls,  live,  lb.,  25  to  36c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45 
to  50,c ;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  25  to  35c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  45  to  48c ;  broilers,  dressed, 
lb.,  50  to  55c ;  Leghorns,  25  to  30c ; 
hea\*y,  32  to  36c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c  to 
$1 ;  butter,  lb.,  55  to  65c ;  eggs,  52  to 
64c ;  grade  A,  24  oz.,  case,  $16.50 ;  fancy, 
white,  $17.70 ;  unclassified,  $14  to  $15 ; 
retail,  55  to  60c ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  40c ; 
duck  eggs,  doz.,  65c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
$1 ;  yelloAV  beans,  bu.,  $2;  Lima  heans, 
bu.,  $3  to  $4 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  60  to 
75c ;  cantaloupe,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  75c ;  eaulifloAvei*,  doz. 
heads,  $1.50  to  $4 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1 ;  cu- 
cumbers,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  pickling  cucum¬ 
bers,  100,  50  to  90c ;  honey,  qt.,  60  to 
75c ;  cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  crate,  75c ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.50 ;  onions,  bu.,  $2 ;  pep¬ 
pers,  bu.,  $1  to  $3;  potatoes,  bu.,  70  to 
80c ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c ; 
squash,  doz.,  50c ;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  10  to 
25c ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  turnips, 
doz.  bchs,  75c ;  endive,  doz.,  25c ;  egg¬ 
plant,  each,  15  to  25c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ; 
huckleberries,  qt.,  20c ;  crate,  $6 ;  grapes, 
lb.,  7 %  to  8c;  peaches,  bu.v  $1.50  to  $2; 
pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $2 ;  plums,  bu.,  $1  to 
$2.50 ;  prunes,  hu.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $13 ; 
wheat,  bu.,  neAV,  $1.10'  to  $1.30. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

The  past  Aveek  has  been  moderately  ac¬ 
tive  on  most  produce  offered  at  Boston. 
Supplies  have  been  mostly  moderate  with 
demand  reasonably  firm  on  apples,  beets, 
cabbage,  corn,  cucumbers,  peppers,  spin¬ 
ach,  hay,  butter,  eggs  and  cheese.  Price 
Aveakness  has  been  evident  on  celery,  let¬ 
tuce,  onions  and  potatoes. 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  Gravensteins,  ord.,  75c  to 
$1.50;  fancy,  $2  to  $2.50.  Wealthy,  fancy, 
$1.50  to  $2.  Large,  fancy,  $2.10  to 
$2.25  std.  bu.  box.  Me.,  bhls.,  A21/trin. 
Gravenstein,  $4.50  to  $5.50.  Wolf  Rivei*, 
$3  to  $4. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native,  IS  bch.,  40  to  65c.  Cut 
off,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Beans.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  green  and  Avax,  $1.25  to 
$2.25.  Lima,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  feAV,  $4.  Best 
shell,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ;  poorei*,  $1  std.  bu. 
box. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  white,  85c  to  $1.10  std.  bu. 
box.  Savoy,  mostly  $1  to  $1.25  bbl. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native,  24  bchs,  75c  to  $1.10.  Cut 
off,  $1.25  to  $1.60  std.  bu,  box. 


Celei*y.  —  Supplies  modei’ate,  demand 
good.  Native,  18  bchs,  $1.25  to  $1.60  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  2-3  erts,  best,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Corn.  —  Supplies  modei*ate,  demand 
good.  40  to  60  ears  yellow,  $1  to  $1.60 ; 
few  fancy,  $1.75  std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers  —  Supplies  light,  demand 
good.  Native,  50-70,  $4  to  $6;  few  fancy, 
higbei*,  std.  bu.  box.  Pickles,  med.  to 
fine,  $2  to  $6  box.  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt,  cukes, 
$1  to  $1.50.  Pickles,  $1.50  to  $3. 

Lettuce. — Modei’ate  supplies,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  ord.,  18  lids.,  50 
to  75c.  Cal.,  best,  $3  to  $4.50  crt.  N.  Y., 
erts,  24  hds,  mostly  $1 ;  few  $1.25. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  .Native  yelloAvs,  $1.50  to  $2.25  std. 
bu.  box.  Conn.  Valley,  100-lb.  bags,  ord., 
ferv  sales,  $2.75  to  $3.25.  Ind.,  100  lbs., 
$3.85  to  $4.  Spanish  Valencias,  $3  % 
case. 

Peaches. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  14-qt.  bskt.,  Elhertas,  $1 
to  $1.50 ;  bu.  bskt,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  N.  Y., 
bu.  bskt,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Peppers. — Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  good.  Hot  squash,  green,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Red,  $1  to  $1.25.  Bell,  $1.25  to 
$1.50  bu.  box.  N.  J.,  1%  bu.  hamp.,  50c 
to  $1. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Market  inactive.  Native,  75  to 
90c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  $1 
to  $1.25. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  good  for  best.  Native,  50  to  75c; 
ferv,  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Y’ellow  Crookneck,  18s,  75c  to  $1 
std.  bu.  box.  MarroAV  and  Turban,  $1.75 
to  $2  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair  on  best.  Native  O.  D.,  50  to  85e ; 
ferv,  $1  %  box.  $1  to  $1.50,  feAV  $1.50 
std.  bu.  box. 

Hay. — Supplies  light,  demand  good.  No. 
1  Timothy,  $24  to  $25.  Eastern,  $17 
to  $22.  Clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery 
extras,  48c;  firsts,  46 %  to  47%c;  sec¬ 
onds,  44  to  46c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  57c;  mixed  colors, 
56c.  White  extras,  54c  doz.  Fresh  east¬ 
ern  extras,  52c.  Undergrades,  34  to  38c 
doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  TAvins  extras 
fresh,  26%  to  27c.  Firsts,  neAV,  25%  to 
26c.  Extras  held,  31  to  32c.  Firsts 
held,  2S  to  30c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  Pea, 
$10  to  $10.25.  Cal.,  small  white,  $9.25 
to  $9.75.  YelloAV  Eyes,  $9.25  to  $9.75. 
Red  kidney,  $8.75  to  $9.  Limas,  $10  to 
$10.25  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool. — Market  steady.  Prices  slightly 
stronger.  Receipts  at  Boston  for  Aveek 
ending  Sept.  22,  192S,  1.463,600  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  47 
to  48c ;  clothing,  38  to  39c ;  %  hlood, 
combing,  50  to  51c;  clothing,  43  to  44c; 
%  blood,  combing,  55c ;  clothing,  49  to 
50c ;  %  hlood.  combing,  54  to  55c ;  clotl*- 
ing,  45  to  47c;  Ioav  %  blood,  combing, 
48  to  49c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.15  to  $1.17 ;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03 ;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  clothing, 
97c  to  $1 ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1  to  $1.03 ; 
clothing,  91  to  96c;  %  blood,  combing, 
93  to  96c ;  clothing,  80  to  85c ;  Ioav  % 
blood,  combing,  82  to  87c.  Terr.,  mostly, 
combing,  $1.10  to  $1.15 ;  clothing,  98c 
to  $1.03 ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.07  to 
$1.12;  clothing,  97c  to  $1;  %  blood, 
combing,  $1.02  to  $1.06 ;  clothing,  95  to 
98c ;  14  blood,  combing,  95  to  98c ;  cloth¬ 
ing,  85  to  90c ;  Ioav  !4  blood,  S7  to  90c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

September  27,  1928. 

MILK 

October :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.96,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.21 ;  Class  3,  $2.35. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers,  September :  Class 
1,  $3.17 ;  Class  2,  $2.10 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy. 

.$0.49  @$0.49% 

Extras,  92  score  .... 

.  .48%  @ 

.48% 

Firsts,  SS  to  91  score 

.  .45%  @ 

.47% 

Seconds  . 

.  .44  @ 

.45 

Lower  grades . 

.  .42  %@ 

•43% 

Ladles  . 

.  .35  @ 

.39 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .33  @ 

.35 

Renovated  . 

.  .42  @ 

.43 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.  .50%  @ 

.51 

Extra . 

.  .49%  @ 

.50 

Firsts  . 

..  .46%  @ 

.49 

Seconds  . 

.  .45  @ 

.46 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  June  special. $0.27%  @$0.28 


Flats,  fresh,  special  .  . 

•  .27%  @ 

.28 

Fancy  . 

.27 

Under  grades . 

.  .24 

@ 

.25 

Wis.,  daisies,  fresh  . . . 

.  .26%  @ 

.27 

EGGS 

Near-by,  fancy,  Avhite  . 

.$0.57 

@$0.58 

Average  extras . 

.  .48 

@ 

.52 

Extra  firsts . 

.  .38 

@ 

.45 

Firsts  . 

.  .33 

@ 

.35 

Pacific  Coast,  Avhite  .  . 

.  .40 

@ 

.52 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.  .45 

@ 

.50 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .38 

@ 

.40 

Common  to  good  .  .  . 

.  .27 

@ 

.31 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.40@$0.44 

Fair  to  good . 30  @  .38 


Roosters  . 16@  .24 

Fowls . 24  @  .36 

Ducks . 18  @  .25 

Turkeys,  young . 50(0)  .60 

Old  . 25  @  .30 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 45 @  .60 

Dark,  doz .  2.50  @  3.50 

Culls  .  1.50@  2.00 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Fowls,  lb.  .  . 
Chickens  . . . 
Roosters 

Ducks  . 

Geese . 

Tame  rabbits 


$0.28@$0.34 
.27  @  .34 

.18 

.15  @  .27 

.15  @  .20 

.18  @  .22 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . $9.00  @14.75 

Bulls  .  8.00  @  9.75 

Cows  .  6.00 @  9.50 

Calves,  best  . 18.50@19.50 

Common  to  good . 10.00 @14.00 

Sheep .  5.00 @  7.00 

Lambs . 12.00@14.50 


DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice,  lb. 
Good  to  prime 

Culls  . 

Steers,  100  lbs.  . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 


$0.24  @$0.25 
.21@  .23 

.17  @  .20 

23.00@27.50 
14.00@18.50 
16.00@20.00 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.00@$2.25 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 1.60@  1.90 

Maine,  150  lbs . 1.50@  1.75 

SAveet  potatoes,  bbl . 2.00@  2.75 

Bu.  bskt . 1.00@  1.25 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.00@$1.25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.00@  2.25 

Carrots,  bu .  1.25@  2.00 

CaulifloAver,  bu .  1.00@  3.50 

Celery,  hearts,  doz . 50@  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50  @  5.00 

Eggplants,  bu . 50 @  1.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@  6.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.50@  4.00 

Onions,  100  lbs . 2.75 @  3.75 

Okra,  hu . 1.00@  4.00 

Parsley,  bu . 1.00@  1.50 

Peas,  bu .  2.00 @  4.00 

Radishes,  100  bchs. . 2.00@  5.00 

Spinach,  bu . 75@  1.50 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl . 1.75 @  2.00 

String  beans,  bu . 1.00@  3.00 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  2.00 @  3.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt,  crate  1.00  @  4.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.  . . .  1.00@  1.50 

Watercress,  100  hchs . 2.00@  3.50 

DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9.00 @$9.50 

Red  kidney . . .  8.25@  8.50 

White  kidney .  8.00  @  8.25 

FRUIT 

Apples,  bu . $0.75@$3.50 

Bbl .  3.00@10.00 

Pears,  bbl . 3.50 @  7.00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 3.25 @  3.75 

Peaches,  6-hskt.  crate .  1.50@  3.00 

Bu.  bskt .  1.00@  1.75 

Huckleberries,  qt . 25@  .45 

Grapes,  12-lb.  bskt . 50@  .65 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1.50 @  2.25 

HAY  AND  STRAAV 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  . 24.00@25.00 

No.  3 . 15.00  @22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 20.00@25.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring . 

No.  2  red . 

Corn,  No.  2  yelloAV . 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . . 

Barley  . 

Rye . 


$1.33% 

1.63% 

1.16% 

.53% 

.78% 

1.07% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.58@  .59 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 65  @  .70 

Gathered . 40  @  .60 

FoaaJs,  lb . 40 @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .65 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02 @  .03 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10@  .15 

String  beans,  lb . 20@  .30 

Lima  beans,,  lb . 30@  .35 

Peas,  lb . 30 @  .35 

Lettuce,  head . 05 @  .10 

Onions,  lb . 04 @  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .04 

Peaches,  doz . 20  @  .30 


Line  Fence  Adjoining  State 
Property 

My  farm  joins  on  two  sides  the  prop¬ 
erty  Avhich  is  Nerv  York  State  land.  In 
the  past  they  have  maintained  all  fence 
lines  along  their  boundaries.  On  one 
side  the  fence  must  be  rebuilt  and  they 
claim  noAV  that  the  State  is  not  required 
to  construct  other  than  their  half  of  the 
line  fence  the  same  as  other  adjoining 
individual  farmers.  The  other  side  of  my 
property  which  joins  them  Avill  be  new 
construction  due  to  their  having  recently 
purchased  this  parcel  of  land.  Is  it  my 
duty  to  build  half  of  these  line  fences? 

Neiv  York.  c.  h.  h. 

It  is  your  duty  to  build  one-half  of  the 
line  fence  the  same  as  if  an  individual 
lived  adjoining  you.  N,  T. 
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Weatherproof!  Unbreakable!  One  Tenth  Cost  of  Glass! 

Here’s  your  chance  to  buy  genuine  FLEX-O-GLASS  at  almost  half 
its  regular  price.  Think  of  it — the  best,  strongest,  most  durable  glass 
substitute — recommended  by  all  leading  authorities,  now  offered  you 
at  only  29c  a  square  yard.  We  are  determined  to  put  on  100,000  new 
customers  this  season  and  make  this  big  price  cut  to  induce  every 
farmer,  poultry  and  hog  raiser  to  try  this  wonderful  material  at  our 
risk,  which  admits  Ultra-Violet  rays  (which  glass  can’t  do)  and 
which  costs  only  1/10  as  much  as  glass.  We  want  100,000  more 

boosters  for  genuine  FLEX-O-GLASS.  The  big  demand  that  is  keeping  our  factory 
working  full  time,  enables  us  to  keep  down  our  manufacturing  cost  and  the  saving  is 
passed  on  to  every  buyer  of  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Now  only  29c  a  yard  instead  of  50e. 

You  can  easily  afford  to  FLEX-O-GLASS  your  whole  farm.  Put  FLEX-O-GLASS 
on  your  Screened  Porches,  Storm  Doors,  your  Chicken  Houses,  Hog  Houses,  Scratch 
Sheds,  Hot  Beds,  and  Cold-Frames.  Repair  all  broken  windows  and  benefit  by  the 
sun’s  marvelous  health  giving  Ultra-Violet  rays  all  winter  long.  Get  your  order  into 
the  mail  now  and  put  everything  in  good  shape  for  winter. 


POSTPAID 


Enclose  Porches^ 

Doors 

Easily  for 
theWinter 


Just  Nail  FLEX-  O-  GLASS 
Over  Your  Screens 

Admits  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Everyone  knows  that  it  is  the  ULTRA-VIOLET 
rays  in  sunshine  that  promote  health  and  growth 
in  every  living  thing.  Children,  chicks,  animals, 
vegetables  thrive  under  FLEX-O-GLASS  because 
it  admits  these  vitalizing  germ  killing  rays  which 
glass  actually  shuts  out.  Many  tests  made  by 
scientists  and  the  experience  of  FLEX-O-GLASS 
users  all  over  the  world  prove  this  beyond  doubt. 
Note  the  pictures  of  the  test  made  on  two  chicks 
at  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Farm.  And  similar 
tests  on  thousands  of  other  chicks  have  shown 
the  same  results — big,  strong,  healthy  chicks 
raised  under  FLEX-O-GLASS,  weaklings  and 
dead  ones  under  glass.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
animals  and  plants.  FLEX-O-GLASS  actually 
lets  in  more  light  and  a  better  light  than  glass  at 
only  one-tenth  the  cost. 

EGGS  ALL  WINTER 

from  Hens  Under  Flex-O-Glass 

Ultra-Violet  rays  invigorate  the  hens  and  keep 
them  laying  in  the  winter  months.  No  need  to 
support  an  idle  flock  when  you  can  get  eggs  all 
through  the  cold  weather  when  eggs  are  worth  real 
money.  Under  FLEX-O-GLASS  your  hens  will 
scratch,  sing  and  lay  all  winter  long.  Put  FLEX- 

O-GLASS  on  your  chicken 
coop  windows  and  build  a 
lean-to-scratch-shed  9  x 
15  feet,  or  replace  the 
south  wall  of  your  poul¬ 
try  house  with  FLEX- 
O-GLASS.  Use  only  15  sq.  yds.  for  each.  100 
hens.  And  in  the  chilly  spring  days  keep  your 
chicks  inside,  under  the  Ultra-Violet  rays.  See 
them  mature  1/3  sooner  into  big  husky  spring 
fryers  and  winter  laying  pullets.  M.  C.  Christen¬ 
sen,  Basset,  Nebr.,  raised  1,000  healthy  chicks 
each  spring  for  three  years  and  his  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  is  still  on  the  job.  Use  the  same  scratch 
shed  all  winter  for  your  hens. 


At  29c  a  yard  (former  price  50c) 
1/10  the  cost  of  glass — you  can  af¬ 
ford  to  put  FLEX-O-GLASS  all 
over  the  place.  Make  your  porch 
into  a  beautiful  sunlit  work  room 
for  the  winter  and  a  bright  cozy 
playroom  for  the  youngsters  by 
just  nailing  FLEX-O-GLASS  over 

the  porch  screens.  Also  tack  it  on  the 
screen  doors  and  turn  them  into  light,  weath¬ 
er-proof  storm  doors.  Doctors,  scientists,  and 
all  health  magazines  recommend  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  covered  porches  for  winter.  Polks  all 
over  are  installing  FLEX-O-GLASS,  and  even 
hospitals  and  sanitariums  are  using  it.  Get 
those  invigorating  Ultra-Violet  rays  into  your 
home,  let  them  help  the  children  grow  and 
keep  the  home  healthy,  warm  and  cozy  at 
small  cost. 

Repair  Broken  Windows 

Don’t  spend  money  for .  expensive  glass  that 
breaks  so  easily.  Just  replace  the  broken 
panes  with  FLEX-O-GLASS.  You  can  do  it 
in  a  few  minutes  and  have  unbreakable,  wa¬ 
ter-proof.  storm-proof, 
wind-proof  windows  or 
storm  door*  that  let  In 
a  flood  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Ultra-Violet  rays 
— and  at  1/10  the  cost 
of  glass. 

Lighter  Hog  Houses 

Make  your  pigs  grow  faster,  help  them  re¬ 
sist  disease,  and  have  them  ready  for  mar- 
m —  i  ,  ket  sooner  and 

of  good  weight. 
PLEX-O-GLASS 
keeps  them  in 
the  best  of  con¬ 
dition  by  letting 
through  the  Ul¬ 
tra-Violet  rays. 

Easy  to  Install 

All  you  need  is  scissors  to  cut  the  FLEX-O- 

GLASS  and  a 
hammer,  nails 
and  a  few 
wood  slats.  No 
frames  to  buy 
or  make.  No 
skill  required. 
And  you  have  a  lasting 
protection  against  wind, 
rain,  sleet  and  all  kinds  of 
weather. 


NOW 
ONLYJ 


(36  INCHES  WIDE) 

FOR  10  YARDS  OR  MORE 

(Formerly  50c  a  Yard) 

GUARANTEED! 

REMEMBER— You  must  be  Absolutely  Satisfied  with  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  after  using  15  days  or  every  cent  of  your  money  will  be 
refunded  without  question. 

Endorsed  by  World’s  Leading  Authorities 

What  we  say  about  Flex-O-Glass  lias  been  proved  by  authorities  in  actual  tests. 


The  IOWA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
SCIENTISTS  found  that  FLEX-O-GLASS  absolute¬ 
ly  prevented  weak  legs  in  chicks  while  glass  and  other 
glass  substitutes  allowed  leg  weakness  to  develop. 
The  MANITOBA,  CANADA,  EX¬ 
PERIMENT  STATION  found  that 
FLEX-O-GLASS  heat  all  other  glass 
substitutes,  as  well  as  glass,  in  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks  raised  in  that  extreme¬ 
ly  cold  country.  Out  of  50  chicks 
hatched  47  were  raised. 

The  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  made  a  63-day  test  of 
FLEX-O-GLASS  and  their  report 
showed  that  FLEX-O-GLASS  ad¬ 
mitted  Ultra  Violet  rays  that  glass 
stopped;  also  that  weathering  had  no 
effect  on  its  light  transmitting  prop¬ 
erties.  It  showed  also  that  chicks 
kept  under  FLEX-O-GLASS  gained 
weight  33  1/3  per  cent  faster  than 
the  chicks  that  remained  alive  under 
glass. 

OHIO,  WISCONSIN,  KANSAS  and 
STATE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  also  "have  found 
similar  results. 

The  BRITISH  ILLUMINATING  SOCIETY  divided 
a  flock  of  hens  for  16  weeks  and  fed  both  groups 
the  same.  The  group  that  received  Ultra-Violet 
rays  laid  497  eggs.  The  other  group  laid  only  124 


eggs.  This  proves  Ultra-Violet  rays  alone,  which 
FLEX-O-GLASS  admits  from  the  sun,  brought  373 
eggs.  “God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way.  His  won¬ 
ders  to  perform.”  Every  test  reported  to  us  by 
Scientists  has  been  in  favor  of 
FLEX-O-GLASS. 


Proved 
on  the  Farm 


The  larae  chicle  was  raised  under 
FLEX-O-GLASS.  The  small 
chide  was  raised  under  glass. 
Both  chicks  from  the  same  hatch 

d  m 


and  were  fed  the  ea me . 

NEBRASKA  six  died- 


The  results  of  these  scientific  tests 
are  backed  up  by  the  experience  of 
users  everywhere.  Remember — There 

is  only  one  genuine  FLEX-O-GLASS. 
It  keeps  heat  in,  and  cold  out.  Imi¬ 
tations  cannot  give  the  same  results 
because  the  FLEX-O-GLASS  formula 
is  thoroughly  covered  by  patents. 
Karl  Kruger  of  Sumner,  Iowa,  writes: 
“We  had  425  chicks  in  a  FLEX- 
O-GLASS  brooder  house  and  only 
a  brooder  house  with  glass  windows 
we  lost  1/2  the  chicks.”  Mr.  Shlsler  of  Macon. 
Illinois,  states:  “I  bought  FLEX-O-GLASS  from 
you  In  October.  1926.  My  FLEX-O-GLASS  is  still 
O.  K.  and  my  egg  production  shows  an  increase  of 
415%  over  last  year.  One  hen  laid  25  eggs  in 
January.”  And  these  are  only  two  of  the  thousands 
who  praise  FLEX-O-GLASS. 


In 


TRIAL 

OFFER 


Great  Results  Obtained  by  Users 

Thousands  of  Letters  Like  These  Are  Received 


“I  got  525  eggs  in 
Jan.,  758  in  Feb.  and 
941  in  March  from  53 
chickens  under  FLEX- 
O-GLaSS.  Neighbors 
have  a  scratch  pen 
covered  with  burlap 
and  got  only  1  or  2 
eggs  a  day.”  —  C. 
Schaefer.  Smithton,  Ill. 
“I  have  used  FLEX-O-GLASS  for  2  years  and  find 
it  the  best  glass  substitute  I  can  buy.  I  find  it  gives 
better  light  than  glass.” — R.  E.  Jagoe,  Madison,  Ky. 
“Have  pullets  5  mos.  old  laying.  They  were  raised 
under  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Pullets  same  age  raised 
under  glass  will  not  lay  for  2  months.  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  is  wonderful  for  chicks  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.” — G.  H.  Horton,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


“Am  using  FLEX-O-GLASS ;  also  another  firm’s 
product  and  having  given  botli  a  fair  trial,  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  FLEX-O-GLASS  is  superior  in  every 
respect.”- — G.  W.  Hollins,  Lanex,  Va. 

“A  year  ago  I  got  some  of  another  glass  substitute 
but  it  was  so  unsatisfactory,  decided  to  use  no 
more  of  it.  Find  yours  a  far  superior  product. 
Send  me  another  15  yards.” — MrS.  O,  M.  Green, 
Acton,  Indiana. 

“We  bought  some 
FLEX-O-GLASS  two 
seasons  ago.  We  have 
it  on  our  back  porch 
and  are  very  much 
pleased  with  it.”  — 

Mrs.  ’  C.  YanZant, 

Amelia,  Ohio. 


SPECIAL 

You  can’t  go  wrong  on  FLEX-O-GLASS.  It  is  recommended  by 
your  State  Experiment  Station,  Guaranteed  Best  and  Most 
Durable.  Actually  use  it  fifteen  days  at  our  risk. 

Here  is  our  straight  out-and-out  offer  which  absolutely  protects 
you  against  a  penny’s  loss.  Send  for  your  supply  of  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  today ;  at  29c  a  square  yard,  postpaid ;  put  it  on  and  use 
it  15  days.  Test  it  out  thoroughly  for  yourself.  If  not  satisfied 
for  any  reason  whatever,  take  it  off  and  return  it  and  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  your  money  without  question.  We  pay  all 
shipping  charges.  You  can’t  afford  to  pass  up  this 
chance  to  try  FLEX-O-GLASS  at  our  risk.  Send 
check  or  money  order  with  this  coupon  and  we’ll  ship 
in  24  hours.  (If  your  order  totals  less  than  10  yards 
add  3c  per  yard  for  postage.) 


PRICES 

POSTPAID 

10  sq.  yds.  at  29c.. $2. 90 

(covers  3x30  ft.  or  90  sq.  ft.) 

20  sq.  yds.  at  29c..$5.80 

(covers  3x60  ft.  or  180  sq.  ft.) 

30  sq.  yds.  at  29c..§8.70 

(covers  .3x90  ft.  or  270  sq.  ft.) 

50  sq.  yds.  at  29c.$14.50 

(covers  3x150  ft.  or  450  sq.  ft.) 


FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Oeat.  181, 
i  1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

■ 

Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me 

I  '  ’  '? ;  '•  -5  • . v.  L  Qf.  ;  &  ■  | 

. yards  of  Flex-Q-Glass  88  in.  wide. 

It  is  understood  that  if  I 

I 


|  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 


FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


i  am  not  satisfied  after  using  the  Flex-O-Olass  for 
15  days  t  may  return  it  and  you  will  refund  my 
p  money  without  question. 


1451  North  Cicero  Avenue 


Dept.  181 


Chicago,  Ill. 


(  Name 

I 

|  Town  . 
R.F.D. 


State 
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Starved  Rock,  a  Scene  on  the  Illinois  River 


This  sturdy  Norka  comes  in 
black  with  white  or  brown 
sole.  Unrivaled  for  heavy  wear. 


A  favorite  with 
farmers  —  this 
brown  Goodrich 
boot  with  white 
sole.  Sizes,  boy’s 
to  men’s.  All 
lengths,  knee  to 
hip. 


These  strong,  comfortable  all¬ 
rubber  overshoes  come  in  all 
sizes  with  4,  5  or  6  buckles. 


ill  as'Hiunli 


In  the  march  of  the 

Goodrich  Giant 

each  stride  equals 
months  of  wear 


Pound!  Scrape!  Stretch!  Bend!  All  the  hard  treatment 
you  would  give  a  rubber  boot  or  overshoe  in  many  months 
is  given  by  testing  machines  in  our  factory  in  hours — 

even  in  minutes! 


WORKING  at  terrific  speed,  one 
machine  takes  a  section  of  the 
rubber  that  makes  the  sole  and  heel 
and  rubs  it  to  and  fro  at  a  thousand 
times  the  rate  you  would  use  it  in 
hardest  wear. 

In  another  machine  is  placed  a 
strip  of  the  rubber  that  goes  into  the 
side  of  the  boot.  To  make  sure  that 
it  is  really  “rubbery” — elastic  yet 
strong — it  is  given,  in  a  few  seconds, 
harder  pulling  and  stretching  than 
you  would  put  it  to  in  months. 

Still  another  machine  takes  another 
kind  of  rubber,  such  as  goes  into  the 
toe  and  over  the  instep.  Twist — bend 
— twist — again  and  again!  It  strains 
the  rubber  more  in  an  hour  than  you 
would  in  a  year — just  to  prove  it 
“live,”  flexible. 

These  tests  are  truly  astonishing. 


It’s  as  if  a  “giant  farmer”  put  on  a 
pair  of  Goodrich  boots  and — like  the 
giant  who  walked  seven  leagues  at  a 
step — strode  through  a  whole  year’s 
wear  in  a  single  afternoon. 


These  tests  assure  you  of  good  value 
when  you  buy  Goodrich  footwear. 
Look  for  the  name  Goodrich.  It  is 
plainly  stamped  on  all  our  boots, 
overshoes  and  rubbers  —  the  honor 
mark  of  a  great  company. 

From  sturdy  boots,  overshoes  and 
work -rubbers  for  men  and  boys  to 
dainty  stylish  zippers  and  rubbers 
for  women  and  girls,  the  Goodrich 
line  of  tested  rubber  footwear  meets 
the  needs  of  every  member  of  your 
family.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Company ,  Akron ,  Ohio. 
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The  Ore  ha 

N  HOUR  before  noon,  when  the  light 
mist  from  the  valley  was  softly  dis¬ 
appearing  before  the  heat  of  the 
mid-day  sun,  we  stood  in  this  hill¬ 
side  orchard  talking  with  the  owner, 
Mr.  Grant  Hitehings.  The  orchard, 
which  is  well  known  to  eastern  fruit  growers,  is  in 
the  hilly  country  of  the  town  of  Nedrow,  II  miles 
south  of  Syracuse.  To  reach  Mr.  Hitehings*  home 
wc  had  to  climb  a  hill  so  steep  and  winding  as  to 
make  us  wonder  how  trucking  could  be  possible. 
Thus,  at  the  very  outset  of  our  venture  we  were 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  first  element  of  this 


Mr.  Hitehings,  the  Orchard  Man,  Is  Standing  on  the 
Right,  Fig.  582 

man’s  nonconformity,  lie  had  set  his  orchards  on 
land  too  steep  to  plow  and,  according  to  our  ideas, 
entirely  unfitted  for  the  purpose. 

Having  started  out,  however,  by  planting  on  hilly 
ground,  it  was  logical  and  necessary  for  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  nonconformist,  and  to  work  out  an 
original  system  of  culture,  because,  if  he  plowed  in 
the  Spring  and  went  on  cultivating  through  the  early 
Summer — the  standardized  procedure — he  would 
wake  up  some  morning  to  find  that,  all  his  orchard 
soil  had  traveled  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  orchard  in  which  we  were  standing,  while  the 
discussion  took  place,  was  a  16-year-old  McIntosh, 
and  we  realized  that  great  care  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  any  washing  away  of  the  valuable  top  soil, 
for  our  feet  were  buried,  not  in  the  usual  dust 


T>  'ees  Planted  on  a  Cleared  Woodlot  Without  Plowing. 

Fig.  583 


r d  of  a  Nonconformist 


mulch  and  scattered  weeds,  but  in  a  long,  soft,  green 
velvety  turf.  We  learned  that  not  a  furrow  had 
ever  been  turned  since  the  trees  were  set,  nor  for 
two  years  before,  inasmuch  as  the  land  had  been 
pastured,  and  yet  without  cultivation  this  nourishing 
and  protective  grass  mat  persisted.  The  30-acre 
orchard  across  the  way  was  set  in  a  cleared  woodlot; 
the  stumps,  many  of  them,  had  been  left  in  the 
ground ;  and  the  cover  there  was  natural  grasses, 
‘weeds,  and  even  patches  of  myrtle  and  other  woodsy 
things.  Mr.  Hitehings  has,  of  course,  a  system  of 
fertilizing  which  he  has  worked  out  to  fit  conditions, 
and  which  he  is  very  willing  to  explain. 

Another  element  of  nonconformity  is  the  crop  this 
year.  While  we  are  getting  along  with  a  meager  25 
per  cent  of  normal  production,  this  farm,  it,  is  esti¬ 
mated,  will  turn  out  200,000  bushels  of  apples ;  300 
men  will  be  needed  to  gather  the  fruit.  He  has  had 
other  crops  as  good,  but  none  better,  he  told  us, 
and  this  is  a  Fall  when  Western  New  York  has  piled 
a  third  year  of  poor  crops  on  top  of  two  others 
which  were  below  normal.  This  is  a  kind  of  non¬ 
conformity  worth  noticing. 

The  questions  which  we  debated  all  the  way  home, 
and  most  of  the  time  since,  are :  How  does  he  do  it, 
what  can  the  rest  of  us  do,  and  what  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  conditions? 

Is  it  because  he  has  three  grown  sons,  who  are 
enthusiastic  workers,  while  our  children  are  still  in 
high  school?  Is  it  because  his  land  is  subsoiled  with 
limestone,  while  ours  is  the  sandy  and  gravelly  loam 
deposited  50,000  years  ago  by  the  Great  Glacier,  and 
having  little  natural  lime?  Is  it  because  the  hill 
country  to  the  south  of  Syracuse  has  several  inches 
more  annual  rainfall?  Is  it  because  deep  snowfalls 
lie  on  the  ground  most  of  the  Winter,  held  in  part 
by  the  heavy  cover  crops,  while  our  snowfalls  are 
lighter,  and  the  ground  is  often  blown  bare?  Is  it 
because  he  sets  alternate  rows  of  Wealthy  and  Spy, 
or  Spy  and  McIntosh,  and  so  makes  use  of  any  pos¬ 
sible  inter-pollenizing?  Is  it  because  apple  culture 
should  be  individualized,  and  we  have  followed  too 
closely  the  standard  pattern  which  for  about  10 
years  gave  very  good  results?  Here  is  material  for 
discussion  and  study. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  that  this  orchard  is  owned 
by  Mr.  Hitehings.  I  should  have  added  that  it  is 
loved  by  Mr.  Hitehings.  One  of  us  asked  him, 
“Doesn’t  it  mean  more  to  you  to  see  those  perfect 
apples  growing  on  that  tree  than  the  $30  that  they 
might  put  into  your  pocket-book?” 

“Yes,  it  does,”  he  answered. 

Mr.  Hitehings  is  optimistic,  in  which  view  again 
he  does  not  conform.  “We  can’t  have  too  many  ap¬ 
ples,”  lie  said,  “if  they  are  good  ones.  We  have  just 
bought  more  land  and  set  it  out.  People  come  here 
after  good  apples,  and  I  see  that  they  get  them — 
sometimes  there  are  75  cars  here  lined  up  at  ond 
time.  When  they  find  that  they  can  get  good  apples, 
they  will  stop  eating  bananas.  We  shall  never  raise 
too  many.” 

After  a  three-hour  trip  through  his  orchards  we 
reluctantly  said  goodby.  “I  have  enjoyed  having 
you  come,”  he  said.  “I  like  to  show  my  orchard  to 
people  who  are  interested.  Come  again.”  He  stood 
at  the  side  of  the  road  and  waved  us  off,  a  cordial, 
optimistic,  whole-hearted  grower  of  the  best  fruit  in 
the  world.  Florence  Cornwall. 


Beans  Wholesale  or  Retail? 

GREAT  quantities  of  Lima  beans  are  raised  here 
on  the  sides  of  the  Catoctin  Mountains.  In 
past  years  these  beans  were  shelled  into  quart  boxes, 
packed  into  crates,  and  shipped  to  Pittsburgh  com¬ 
mission  merchants.  This  year  our  returns  for  the 
first  crates  were  so  low  that  we,  in  company  with 
many  of  our  neighbors,  have  been  retailing  in  towns 
near  by,  some  of  us  sell  for  a  good  price  to  a 
huckster  who  in  turn  sells  to  the  stores  or  commis¬ 
sion  men  in  Washington. 

Our  first  crate  shipped  to  Pittsburgh  brought  only 
20  cents  a  quart;  the  commission  merchant  report¬ 
ing  the  beans  in  fair  condition.  The  next  week  we 
sold  in  town  at  50  cents  a  quart,  and  our  customers 
pronounced  the  beans  in  excellent  condition.  The 
customers  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  are  apt 
to  buy  a  cheap  grade  of  food  stuff,  so  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  condition  of  the  Pittsburgh  market. 

Lima  beans  are  exceedingly  scarce  in  this  section, 
due  generally  to  the  ravages  of  the  bean  beetle,  the 
heavy  rainfall,  and  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  to  an 


extremely  severe  hailstorm.  We  sprayed  our  Limas 
according  to  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Saunders 
of  our  State  Department,  so  the  beetle  did  us  very 
little  damage,  comparatively  speaking.  Rainfall 
made  great  quantities  of  the  bloom  drop  off,  and 
the  hailstorm  completely  destroyed  our  early  crop. 

We  had  about  a  bushel  of  the  string  bean  seed 
out  for  the  factory,  and  lost  heavily  on  that.  The 
seeds,  though  bought  from  the  factory,  were  not 
blight-proof  and,  consequently,  the  wet  weather 
caused  severe  spotting.  A  great  many  bushels  were 
refused  by  the  factory  and  entirely  lost.  For  the 
few  bushels  taken  we  were  paid  50  cents  a  bushel  in- 


Typical  Tree  in  Mr.  Hitching  s’  Orchard.  Fig  584 

stead  of  the  agreed  85.  What  made  us  more  resent¬ 
ful  was,  they  rudely  and  loudly  insisted  our  spotted 
beans  were  due  to  being  worked  in  wet  weather.  We 
had  been  so  careful  to  avoid  doing  that  very  thing! 
The  crop  had  been  larger  than  usual  and  they  had 
more  beans  than  they  needed.  Not  all  of  ours  were 
spotted.  The  unspotted  ones  were  taken  at  50  cents. 
We  had  too  many  and  were  obliged  to  spend  too 
much  time  in  spraying  for  beetles.  It  was  an  error 
in  judgment  which  will  assuredly  not  be  repeated. 
Our  next  year's  beans  will  be  for  trucking  purposes 
only. 

The  late  potato  crop  promises  to  be  extremely 
good.  We  planted  potatoes  where  we  had  string 
beans.  A  peculiar  thing  happened.  We  planted  some 
high-grade  and  some  common  potatoes.  The  com¬ 
mon  ones  have  come  up  well  and  the  better  grade 


The  Low  Branches  Rest  on  the  Grass.  Fig.  585 
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scantily.  Fortunately  we  could  only  afford  a  small 
quantity  of  the  better  grade  potato.  We  had  planned 
to  use  it  for  next  year’s  seed.  We  are  decidedly 
doubtful  of  that  plan  just  at  present.  However,  the 
potatoes  aren't  dug  yet.  We  may  change  our  plans 
again.  b.  p. 

Frederick  Co.,  Md. 


A  Live  Letter  from  New  England 

MANY  potato  fields  have  lost  half  of  their  foliage 
and  some  fields  have  all  the  plants  dead  with 
the  potatoes  beginning  to  rot.  The  potato  estimates 
of  the  August  1  government  crop  report  have  been 
given  great  publicity  as  indicating  a  record-breaking 
crop,  six  million  bushels  larger  than  that  of  1922, 
the  former  record  crop.  But  if  we  consider  the  in¬ 
crease  in  population  in  the  last  six  years  we  will 
see  that  if  the  crop  equals  the  August  1  estimate  it 
will  not  provide  as  large  a  surplus  as  that  of  1922. 

The  birch  leaf  miner  is  with  us  again  this  year 
and  it  now  looks  as  if  all  of  our  white  birches  would 
be  completely  stripped  of  their  foliage  again.  Last 
year  the  foliage  of  our  white  birches  was  killed  by 
this  insect,  by  the  middle  of  September  not  a  green 
tree  of  this  species  being  seen  over  a  large  section  of 
the  State.  Our  Forest  Service  reports  very  few  para¬ 
sites  present,  so  we  are  likely  to  be  visited  by  this 
insect  next  j’ear.  This  little  insect  works  between 
the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  leaf,  eating  out 
the  leaf  tissue  and  leaving  the  dried  surfaces  of  the 
leaf  clinging  to  the  leaf  stem. 

As  to  public  expenses  we  have  become  so  used  to 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  that  the  idea 
of  spending  an  additional  million  dollars,  or  even 
several  millions  of  dollars,  does  not  startle  us.  and 
we  seem  to  forget  that  all  of  these  things  which  are 
so  desirable  must  finally  be  paid  for  from  taxes. 
While  many  of  the  things  for  which  we  are  pouring 
out  almost  unlimited  tax  money  are  necessary  and 
highly  profitable  to  the  community,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  community  does  not  get  value  for  money 
expended. 

Our  statesmen  and  officials  are  busily  trying  to 
open  up  unused  sources  of  revenue  and  to  place  the 
tax  burden  more  equally,  but  under  any  and  all  ar¬ 
rangements  for  distributing  the  taxation  the  farmer 
pays  an  unjust  share  of  the  taxes  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  his  property  is  plainly  exposed  to  the  view 
of  the  taxing  officials.  Since  farm  property  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  productive  property  a  majority  of  asses¬ 
sors  will  place  a  higher  valuation  upon  a  farm  and 
its  taxable  equipment  than  they  will  upon  village 
property  which  will  sell  for  an  equal  price. 

A  recent  conversation  with  a  neighbor  illustrates 
this  tendency  of  assessors.  He  said  that  he  had  an 
old  horse  that  would  sell  for  $125  and  a  pair  of 
steers  that  possibly  would  sell  for  $150,  the  assessors 
appraised  the  horse  $150,  and  the  steers  $150  also.  He 
knew  village  homes  in  his  town,  appraised  by  the 
same  assessors  at  less  than  two-thirds  what  other 
persons  were  offering  for  them.  These  assessors 
were  not  rascals,  but  men  honored  and  respected  by 
the  entire  community. 

When  the  tax  burden  is  changed  from  a  property 
tax  to  a  sales  tax,  such  as  is  in  effect  upon  the  sale 
of  gasoline  in  some  States,  the  burden  still  is  heavier 
upon  the  farmer  because  those  engaged  in  other  lines 
of  business  are  able  to  add  any  new  or  unusual  ex¬ 
penses  to  the  price  of  their  product  or  the  wage  for 
their  services  a  great  deal  easier  than  the  farmer 
can. 

In  nearly  all  lines  of  farm  production  the  market 
is  so  competitive,  not  only  between  farmers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  this  country  but  between  farmers 
in  this  country  and  those  in  other  countries,  that  the 
individual  farmer  has  very  little  to  say  about  the 
price  at  which  his  produce  shall  be  sold. 

Sometimes  we  seem  to  consider  only  the  benefits 
some  or  all  of  us  will  get  by  the  spending  of  larger 
sums  of  tax  money,  and  not  to  consider  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  greater  taxes.  It  behooves  us  all  to 
consider  carefully  both  sides  of  the  subject  before 
we  give  our  votes  for  larger  appropriations,  and  to 
see  to  it  that  the  officials  we  elect  to  spend  our  tax 
money  are  honest  and  efficient  and  will  get  us  full 
value  for  each  dollar  which  they  spend.  h.  l.  s. 
Maine. 


Intensive  Culture  on  a  Small  Plot 

How  much  can  a  man  on  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of 
land  make  if  he  plants  it  in  this  manner :  Ten  rows, 
about  50  ft.  long,  of  peppers ;  15  rows,  same  length,  of 
tomatoes ;  15  rows,  same  length,  of  corn  :  between  the 
corn  cucumbers,  and  about  400  sq.  ft.  of  spinach? 

Draeut,  Mass.  0.  p.  N. 


THIS  is  a  mighty  hard  question  to  answer,  for 
what  would  be  possible  for  one  man  to  make  on 


three-fourths  acre  of  ground  with  crops  mentioned, 
with  soil  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  careful  at¬ 
tention,  good  crops,  and  good  market,  would  simply 
be  impossible  for  another  man  who  might  labor  un¬ 
der  adverse  conditions.  So  the  only  way  I  can  give 
an  estimate  of  crops  mentioned,  is  to  tell  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience  what  has  been  done. 

Ten  rows  of  peppers  50  ft.  long  would  take  200 
plants  set  2 y2  ft.  apart  in  row.  Each  plant  should 
average  four  quarts  of  peppers,  at  20  cents,  or  80 
cents  per  half  bushel  of  peppers  from  four  plants. 
This  would  make  $40.  Fifteen  rows  of  tomatoes 
would  take  180  plants  4  ft.  apart  in  row.  Each  plant 
should  yield  one  peck,  making  90  half-bushel  baskets 
at  50  cents  per  basket,  which  would  give  $45.  Four 
hundred  square  feet  of  spinach  should  yield  about 
eight  bushels,  at  $8  (this  plot  would  only  take  four 
rows  100  ft.  long,  12  in.  apart). 

Do  not  plant  cucumbers  in  between  corn :  they 
should  be  planted  in  separate  plots.  Ten  rows  of 
sweet  corn,  50  ft.  long,  3  ft.  apart,  should  yield  five 
dozen  to  row ;  50  dozen  at  30  cents  per  dozen,  $15. 


Jennie's  First  Calce 

This  little  Michigan  girl  is  just  past  six,  but  she  made 
this  cake  by  asking  how  much  of  each  ingredient. 


Five  rows  of  cucumbers  4  ft.  apart,  50  ft.  long,  or 
60  hills,  should  yield  one  peck  to  hill  at  $1  per 
basket,  $30.  Summary : 

10  rows  peppers,  25x50  ft.,  1,250  sq.  ft . $  40.00 

15  rows  tomatoes,  60x50  ft.,  3,000  sq.  ft .  45.00 

8  rows  spinach,  8x50  ft.,  400  sq.  ft . .  8.00 

10  rows  sweet  corn,  30x50  ft.,  1,500  sq.  ft .  15.00 

5  rows  cucumbers,  24x50  ft.,  1,000  sq.  ft .  30.00 


Total . 7,150  sq.  ft . $138.00 

Now  as  there  are  32,670  sq.  ft.  in  three-fourths  of 
an  acre,  we  have  not  used  one-fourth  of  the  ground. 
Here  is  the  plan  I  would  suggest : 


10  rows  peppers,  1,250  sq.  ft . . . ' . $  40.00 

15  rows  tomatoes,  3,000  sq.  ft .  45.00 

150  rows  spinach,  7,500  sq.  ft .  150.00 

100  rows  sweet  corn,  15,000  sq.  ft.,  3  plantings. .  150.00 

5  rows  cucumbers,  1,000  sq.  ft .  30.00 

10  rows  lettuce,  500  sq.  ft .  30.00 

10  rows  beets,  500  sq.  ft. .  30.00 

10  rows  celery,  1,500  sq.  ft .  50.00 

5  rows  string  beans,  750  sq.  ft .  10.00 

5  rows  bush  Limas,  750  sqt.  ft .  10.00 

9  rows  cauliflower,  1,250  sq.  ft .  30.00 


Total .  33,000  sq.  ft . $575.00 

Considerably  more  can  be  added  to  these  figures 
by  a  rotation  of  crops.  For  example,  where  the 
spinach  and  lettuce  are  grown  can  be  planted  with 
cauliflower,  as  the  spinach  and  lettuce  are  off  the 
ground  before  July  1.  which  is  plenty  early  for  cauli¬ 
flower.  Again,  when  the  string  beans  have  done 
bearing,  late  sweet  corn  may  be  planted.  When  the 
early  sweet  corn  is  pulled,  plant  late  spinach  and 
lettuce.  Sow  celery  seed  in  rows  one  foot  apart. 
When  plants  are  large  enough  for  transplanting  pull 
all  of  the  plants  and  sell  them,  excepting  every  third 
row,  and  leave  one  plant  six  inches  apart  in  every 
third  row.  This  is  the  plan  I  follow,  and  out  of  a 
bed  which  contains  700  sq.  ft.  I  sold  $50  worth  of 
plants  and  $20  worth  of  celery  after  it  was  blanched 
for  market.  Crops  such  as  tomatoes,  peppers  and 
Lima  beans  will  occupy  the  ground  the  entire  sea¬ 
son.  WILLIAM  PERKINS. 
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Bean  Yield  Low 

REPORTS  from  all  over  Western  New  York  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  yield  of  field  beans  is  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  average  this  year.  An  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  is  readily  found  in  the  excessively  wet 
weather  of  June.  During  cold,  wet  seasons  beans 
suffer  seriously  from  a  disease  known  as  “root  rot.” 
During  seasons  like  this  one,  bean  fields  that  suffer 
from  root  rot  never  recover  sufficiently  to  give  sat¬ 
isfactory  yields. 

Root  rot  is  a  fungus  disease  which  occurs  most 
commonly  in  sections  where  beans  have  been  grown 
in  three-year  rotations  for  many  years.  The  first 
symptom  of  the  disease  appears  on  the  bean  plant 
a  week  or  two  after  germination.  At  this  time,  a 
slight  reddish  discoloration  may  be  seen  on  the  tap¬ 
root  of  the  seedling.  The  color  later  deepens,  and 
reddish  dashes  may  extend  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  lower  part  of 
the  tap  root  becomes  dry  and  brownish.  Frequently 
cracks  may  be  observed  extending  lengthwise  of  the 
stem.  With  the  lower  part  of  the  root  dead,  the 
plant  sends  forth  a  mass  of  surface  roots  above  the 
diseased  area  and  sometimes  these  surface  roots 
also  become  diseased.  Thus  with  a  greatly  reduced 
root  system,  the  bean  plant  is  unable  to  produce 
many  pods  unless  there  is  an  abundance  of  moisture 
in  the  soil. 

Symptoms  of  the  disease  above  ground  as  a  rule 
are  not  observed  during  the  first  month  or  so  of 
growth  of  the  bean  plant.  The  affected  plants  are 
somewhat  dwarfed,  but  this  is  not  generally  notice¬ 
able  except  in  comparison  with  healthy  individuals. 
About  podding  time,  however,  the  effect  of  the  root 
rot  on  the  plant  parts  above  ground  becomes  more 
evident.  If  it  is  during  a  dry  period,  the  severest 
symptoms  may  appear.  Running  types  of  beans, 
such  as  the  White  Marrow,  Medium  and  Pea,  fre¬ 
quently  fail  to  vine.  Few  pods  form  and  the  few 
that  do  are  not  well  filled.  On  the  other  hand,  dur¬ 
ing  wet  seasons  the  surface  roots  left  on  the  diseased 
plants  may  be  able  to  supply  the  upper  part  of  the 
plant  with  sufficient  amounts  of  nutrients  and  water 
to  produce  a  good  yield. 

No  satisfactory  method  of  control  of  root  rot  has 
been  developed.  There  are  certain  things,  however, 
that  may  be  done  which  will  prove  beneficial  in 
many  instances.  The  fungus  lives  in  the  soil  on  bean 
roots  or  bean  straw.  The  application  of  manure 
containing  bean  straw,  therefore,  prolongs  the  life 
of  the  fungus.  For  the  same  reason  short  rations 
increase  the  trouble.  On  fields  where  root  rot  is 
known  to  be  serious  it  may  be  desirable  to  substi¬ 
tute  some  other  crop  for  beans  during  at  least  one 
rotation.  The  root  rot  problem  of  beans  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  needs  some  careful  attention.  Bean 
growers  themselves  may  be  able  to  work  out  some 
method  of  controlling  this  disease  by  better  cultural 
methods  or  by  the  selection  of  disease  resistant  va¬ 
rieties.  L.  II.  WOODWARD. 


The  Head  of  the  Herd 

I  have  a  herd  of  purebred  Jerseys.  It  has  been  our 
practice  to  change  bulls  every  two  or  three  years.  I 
must  purchase  a  new  herd  sire  very  soon.  How  much 
can  I  afford  to  pay  for  a  bull  to  head  a  herd  of  25  cows 
that  will  average  8,000  lbs.  of  milk  a  year,  containing 
approximately  an  average  of  400  lbs.  of  fat  per  cow? 

A.  R. 

THE  herd  in  question  is  above  the  average,  and 
your  problem  merits  considerable  thought.  Dairy¬ 
ing  has  come  to  be  a  competitive  business  and  one 
where  efficiency  should  receive  consideration,  if  the 
industry  is  to  succeed  as  it  should.  Three  facts  gov¬ 
ern  the  success  of  dairying.  In  the  first  place  in¬ 
heritance  is  probably  the  most  important  factor.  An 
animal  cannot  produce  beyond  its  inherent  capacity. 
The  kind  and  amount  of  feed  that  she  eats  will  de¬ 
termine  in  the  second  place  whether  the  cow  as  an 
economical  unit  is  giving  value  received.  In  the 
third  place  the  human  element  determines  to  a  large 
extent  whether  the  feed  given  shall  allow  the  cow 
to  produce  according  to  her  inherent  capacity.  In 
other  words,  some  men  are  good  dairymen  and  others 
never  have  the  ability  to  become  efficient  in  this 
competitive  business. 

Recent  studies  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  shown  that  when  production  per 
cow  is  increased  from  4,500  lbs.  of  milk  to  9,000  lbs. 
of  milk  only  40  per  cent  more  feed  is  required  to  se¬ 
cure  this  additional  quantity.  Raising  the  efficiency 
of  cows  throughout  the  country  has  been  going  on 
for  a  good  many  years,  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
•large  number  of  dairy  herd  improvement  associa¬ 
tions  and  other  methods  of  keeping  records  on  the 
production  of  our  dairy  cows.  Management,  selec¬ 
tion  and  feeding  in  the  dairy  business  have  their 
limits  in  raising  the  production  of  our  cows.  If  we 
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arc  to  expect  greater  production  from  the  cow  ma¬ 
chine,  we  must  have  a  machine  of  greater  capacity. 
When  we  know  that  the  greatest  effort  has  been  put 
forth  to  bring  about  efficient  management  then  the 
greatest  single  factor  which  may  bring  further  im¬ 
provement  is  the  herd  sire,  through  which  better 
producing  blood  may  be  transmitted.  The  bull, 
therefore,  becomes  the  greatest  influence  available 
for  improving  our  dairy  business.  His  influence  is 
much  greater  than  we  would  at  first  recognize,  for  if 
properly  handled  he  will  sire  at  least  25  heifer 
calves  a  year.  A  cow  will  have  a  heifer  calf  on  the 
average  once  every  other  year.  The  influence,  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  herd  sire  is  50  to  1  in  his  favor.  If 
man  had  the  ability  to  select  a  herd  sire  with  the 
capacity  to  increase  the  production  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  over  their  mothers  it  would  naturally  be  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter  to  bring  about  rapid  improvement  and 
more  efficient  dairying.  However,  bulls  vary  in  their 
ability  to  produce  daughters  of  high  production.  So 
little  thought  has  been  given  to  this  important  sub¬ 
ject  that  even  today  there  are  just  as  many  bulls 
whose  daughters  are  poorer  than  their  mothers  as 
sires  whose  offspring  is  superior  to  the  generation 
which  has  preceded  them.  The  improvement  that 
has  come  through  some  of  our  good  sires  has  not 
been  a  result  in  a  great  many  cases  of  thought  and 
plan.  We  do  know  today,  however,  that  the  proven 
sires  may  be  depended  upon  to  bring  definite  results 
as  regards  the  production  of  their  daughters  when 
compared  with  their  dams.  Therefore,  it  behooves 
every  dairyman  if  he  expects  to  get  away  from  work¬ 
ing  in  the  dark  in  this  production  business  to  use 

sires  that  are  old  enough  to  have  _ 

daughters  of  known  production.  As 
the  average  of  one’s  herd  becomes 
higher  and  higher,  greater  becomes  the 
importance  of  careful  selection  of  the 
bull.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a 
herd  whose  average  fat  production  is 
400  lbs.  yearly  one  should  attempt  to 
breed  only  to  a  bull  which  has  proven 
his  ability  to  sire  daughters  with  a 
production  above  400  lbs.  of  fat  when 
bred  to  cows  of  such  capacity.  What 
one  must  pay  for  such  a  bull  is  only 
determined  by  the  amount  of  money  in¬ 
vested  in  the  present  herd.  Certainly 
a  herd  of  25  cows  that  will  produce  400 
lbs.  of  fat  annually  should  easily  be 
worth  $200  each  if  they  were  only 
grades.  A  purebred  herd  of  this  qual¬ 
ity  ought  to  be  worth  two  or  three 


when  the  days  are  long,  usually  the  longest  of  the 
year.  There  are  varieties  that  will  produce  no 
tubers  at  all  when  the  days  are  long  but  w  hich  set 
abundantly  when  daylight  lasts  not  more  than  12  or 
13  hours.  Thus  it  has  happened  on  the  same  farm 
that  the  foliage  blight  of  the  present  season  has  re¬ 
duced  the  yield  of  the  Rural  more  than  it  has  of 
Green  Mountain  because  Green  Mountain  can  make 
tubers  during  a  fairly  long  day,  whereas  Rural  can’t 
begin  tuber  formation  until  the  days  are  somewhat 
shorter.  • 

The  Englishman  recognized  the  relation  between 
foliage  blight  and  tuber  rot,  although  it  was  many 
years  later  (in  fact  only  about  CO  years  ago)  that 
the  fungus  Phytophthora  infestans  was  shown  to  be 
the  cause  of  both  troubles.  Of  course  it  happens 
often  enough  that  one  year  there  is  foliage  blight 
with  practically  no  rot  of  the  tubers  and  another 
year  there  is  abundant  tuber  rot  when  practically 
no  blight  is  observed.  This  is  not  so  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  as  might  first  be  thought.  First  of  all  it  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  true  that  the  blight  does  not  spread 
down  the  stem  to  the  tuber.  The  tuber  becomes  af¬ 
fected  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  a  leaf  is  in¬ 
fected.  Any  spore  that  falls  to  the  ground  will 
germinate  if  it  is  chilled  and  if  it  has  a  slight 
amount  of  moisture  to  keep  it  from  drying  out.  The 
motile  swarm  spores  emerge  and  fortunately  most 
of  them  die.  If  the  soil  is  very  moist,  however,  and 
if  the  new  tubers  are  not  too  far  from  the  surface, 
occasional  swarm  spores  get  to  the  tuber  and  pro¬ 
duce  infection.  It  is  thus  easy  to  see  that  the  amount 
of  soil  moisture,  the  character  of  the  soil  and  even 


even  if  it  is  stabbed  with  a  fork.  When  the  blight 
fungus  gets  in,  however,  even  if  it  makes  only  a 
very  slight  injury,  wet  rot  is  very  likely  to  follow. 
It  seems  as  though  the  blight  fungus  does  something 
to  the  tuber  to  make  it  more  susceptible  to  these 
secondary  invaders.  donald  eeddick. 

Cornell  College  of  Agriculture. 


Some  Insect  Questions 

A  Hornet  That  Gnaws  Bark 

I  am  sending  some  bugs  that  are  eating  the  bark  off 
my  lilac  bushes.  What  are  they,  and  how  controlled? 
New  Jersey. 

THE  insects  sent  by  D.  W.  were  specimens  of  the 
large  European  hornet  (Vespa  crabro)  which 
was  introduced  into  this  country  some  years  ago  and 
landed  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  The  hor¬ 
net  has  gradually  spread  outward  from  its  original 
home  up  the  Hudson  River  Valley  and  into  Connecti¬ 
cut,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

The  insect  has  the  curious  habit  of  gnawing  the 
bark  from  the  branches  of  different  trees  and  shrubs, 
especially  lilac,  ash,  apple,  elm  and  linden.  Farther 
south  in  Delaware  it  has  developed  the  habit  of  at¬ 
tacking  the  fruit  of  certain  trees,  notably  the  apple. 
No  opportunity  has  been  offered  to  try  any  control 
methods  for  this  hornet,  but  I  would  suggest  spray¬ 
ing  the  lilac  with  a  rather  strong  solution  of  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead,  say  one  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
Pains  should  be  taken  to  coat  the  branches  with  the 
poison. 

Corn-borer  Attacking  Beans 
Can  you  tell  me  what  is  good  for  corn-borer  in  field 
beans?  I  have  found  quite  a  few  beans 
that  they  have  been  at.  They  bore  a  hole 
about  1  in.  above  the  ground,  then  travel 
to  the  pods,  then  eat  the  beans,  s.  it.  b. 
New  York. 
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times  as  much.  The  question  then  tw0  ie(m 

arises  how  much  can  one  afford  to  pay 
to  bring  about  a  dividend  in  improved 
stock  upon  an  investment  of  from  $5,000  to  $15,000. 
There  seems  to  be  no  other  advice  quite  equal  to 
that  of  saying  to  a  dairyman,  “Use  a  proven  sire  of 
known  ability  to  head  your  herd  if  you  expect  to  be 
successful  in  the  dairy  business.”  The  old  adage, 
“He  who  looks  ahead,  gets  ahead”  can  be  applied  in 
the  purchase  of  a  purebred  sire.  Of  course  type, 
size  and  constitution  are  important  factors  to  be 
considered  in  building  up  a  herd.  It  is  the  milk 
pail,  however,  in  the  long  run  that  keeps  up  the 
bankroll.  j.  w.  b. 


Potato  Rot 

FOR  the  most  part  the  blight  struck  New  York 
potatoes  so  late  in  the  season  that  the  crop  was 
practically  made  before  any  serious  injury  to  the 
foliage  had  occurred.  The  relation  of  the  tops  to 
tuber  production  is  well  understood  at  the  present 
time,  but  there  was  a  time  when  an  Englishman 
proposed  seriously  that  the  way  to  prevent  tuber 
rot  was  to  mow  and  destroy  the  tops  immediately 
upon  the  first  appearance  of  blight  on  the  foliage. 
This  recommendation  seems  rather  absurd  now  when 
We  know  that  everything  that  goes  into  the  new 
tuber  is  manufactured  in  the  leaf.  The  Englishman 
didn’t  know  this.  It  wasn’t  common  knowledge  of 
the  time.  The  recommendation  isn’t  so  absurd, 
either,  as  it  sounds,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
crops  of  potatoes  are  produced  much  earlier  in  the 
season  in  England  than  in  our  Northern  States. 
Even  in  New  York  the  recommendation  would  be 
good  for  a  crop  of  Triumph,  Cobbler  or  perhaps 
Green  Mountain  which  had  been  planted  fairly  early 
and  in  which  blight  had  just  appeared  on  August  1. 
On  the  other  hand  the  recommendation  would  not  do 
for  a  crop  of  late  potatoes,  for  on  August  1  there 
probably  would  be  no  tubers  at  all,  and  if  the  tops 
were  destroyed  tubers  would  not  form.  Incidentally 
this  difference  between  early  and  late  varieties  is 
perhaps  more  significant  than  we  think.  In  New 
Vork  an  curly  potato  is  one  that  produces  tubers 


plants  on  the  left  suffered  from  root  rot;  the  plant  on  the  right  is 
healthy.  Fig.  587 


tilth  will  affect  the  amount  of  tuber  rot.  Clay  soil 
holds  the  water  longer  than  sand  but  it  also  filters 
out  swarm  spores  better  than  sand. 

A  thoroughly  soaked  soil  just  at  the  end  of  the 
season  may  allow  for  heavy  infections  of  tubers  even 
though  the  amount  of  blight  on  foliage  is  negligible 
in  amount.  A  single  spot  on  a  leaf  furnishes  thou¬ 
sands  of  spores  each  day  and,  although  many  spores 
die,  enough  find  their  way  through  the  soil  water, 
especially  through  the  trenches  of  worms  and  in¬ 
sects,  to  reach  the  tubers  and  attack  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  lack  of  rainfall  at  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  leaves  the  soil  very  dry  and  spores  falling  to  the 
ground  find  an  unfavorable  place  for  development 
and  die.  Nevertheless  cold  nights  with  heavy  dew 
furnish  two  essentials  for  spore  germination  and 
the  foliage  may  be  killed  completely  with  no  rot  at 
all  except  on  tubers  that  may  have  been  exposed. 
This  is  the  condition  that  prevailed  at  Ithaca  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  September. 

Killing  frost  is  a  factor  in  the  rot  situation.  When 
the  potato  plant  dies  the  fungus  dies  with  it.  It 
often  happens  that  a  very  heavy  infection  of  the 
foliage  is  incubating  and  that  a  myriad  of  spores 
would  be  produced  within  another  day  or  two  when 
frost  stops  everything.  My  neighbor,  however,  may 
have  a  field  which  didn't  freeze.  Such  fields  are 
usually  counted  a  valuable  asset  but  it  is  now  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  might  be  times  when  the  frost  could 
be  counted  a  blessing. 

The  rot  produced  by  the  blight  fungus  is  a  dry 
rot.  This  is  contrary  to  general  opinion  but  is  true 
nevertheless.  A  discolored,  slightly  sunken  area  is 
the  typical  injury.  It  is  important  to  recognize  this 
injury  so  that  affected  tubers  will  not  be  put  into 
storage.  Under  the  very  moist  conditions  which  often 
prevail  in  storage  houses,  these  dry  rotters  are  run 
through  by  a  variety  of  organisms  that  produce  a 
wet  rot  or  even  a  leak.  In  fact  this  happens  so  often 
on  tubers  before  they  are  dug  that  in  wet  harvests 
the  wet  and  foul-smelling  rot  is  more  abundant  than 
the  dry  rot.  A  sound  potato  usually  does  not  wet  rot 


Yes,  the  European  corn-borer  does  at¬ 
tack  field  beans  by  boring  into  the 
stalks  as  S.  M.  B.  explains.  Usually 
the  injury  to  field  beans  has  not  been 
serious,  particularly  in  New  York 
State.  As  the  borer  becomes  more 
abundant  in  Orleans  County  it  will 
probably  attack  a  greater  variety  of 
plants,  and  will  probably  become  some¬ 
what  more  injurious  than  at  present. 

The  general  methods  now  practiced 
for  checking  the  corn-borer  are  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  bean  crop.  The  most  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  control  is  to  clean  up 
and  destroy  all  parts  of  the  bean  plant 
left  in  the  field  so  that  the  borers  will 
not  only  be  killed,  but  if  any  escape 
destruction  they  will  find  no  place  in 
which  to  pass  the  Winter.  In  addition,  the  fields  in 
which  the  beans  have  been  grown  should  be  plowed 
deeply  this  Fall  so  that  all  pieces  of  stems  on  the 
surface  will  be  buried  as  deeply  as  possible.  The 
stems  of  the  bean  plants  left  about  the  barn  and 
stables  after  the  stock  have  eaten  the  leaves  should 
also  be  gathered  and  burned  or  buried. 

Pear-leaf  Blister  Mite 

What  seems  to  be  the  matter  with  our  pear  trees,  and 
if  any  remedy  for  it  just  what  is  it?  There  are  two 
Bartlett  pear  trees  and  one  Seckel  troubled  in  the  same 
way.  One  Bartlett  tree  is  about  10  years  old,  and  the 
other  about  four.  It  started  with  the  old  tree  and  seems 
to  have  spread  to  the  other  two.  I  do  not  see  any 
particular  kind  of  insect  on  the  tree,  but  the  leaves  are 
covered  with  small  reddish  brown  spots,  which  I  am 
sure  will  not  be  found  on  a  perfectly  insect-free,  healthy 
tree.  I  send  a  few  leaves  from  our  trees  for  examina¬ 
tion.  MRS.  L.  H.  B. 

New  York. 

The  pear  trees  of  L.  II.  B.  are  infested  with  one  of 
the  most  common  pests  of  the  pear  in  this  State, 
namely,  the  pear-leaf  blister  mite.  The  tiny  whitish 
inites  live  within  the  tissues  of  the  leaves,  and  cause 
galls  or  blisters  to  form  on  them.  At  first  the  blis¬ 
ters  are  reddish,  but  later  they  turn  brown,  and 
when  the  mites  are  abundant  the  leaves  in  August 
will  turn  yellow  and  fall.  Occasionally,  the  mites,  if 
numerous  enough,  may  attack  the  young  pears,  but 
usually  the  injury  is  confined  to  the  foliage.  Of 
course  a  badly  infested  tree  which  loses  its  foliage 
is  weakened,  and  the  maturing  of  the  fruit  and 
formation  of  fruit  buds  are  checked. 

Fortunately  this  mite  is  easily  and  affectively  con¬ 
trolled  by  spraying  the  trees  with  lime-sulphur  either 
in  the  Fall  after  the  leaves  are  shed,  but  before 
freezing  weather,  or  in  the  Spring  any  time  before 
the  tips  of  the  leaves  show.  The  best  results  will 
usually  be  obtained  by  spraying  in  the  Spring  after 
the  buds  begin  to  swell,  but  before  they  open. 

If  one  is  spraying  for  the  mite  alone  the  liquid 
lime-sulphur  solutions  can  be  diluted  at  the  rate  of 
one  gallon  to  10  gallons  of  water  or  one  quart  to  10 
quarts  of  water.  If  the  San  Jose  scale  is  present  on 
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Complete  Water  Service 


Never  bought  such  a 
toKX  Suction  Plant  value. 
Y  Simple,  durable  and 

smooth  in  action.  No  belts  to 
cause  trouble.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation.  Capacity  300 
gallons  per  hour.  Simply  open 
the  faucet  and  the  water  runs. 


We  can  furnish  a  complete  line 
of  other  styles  and  sizes  of  water 
systems,  septic  tanks,  water  soft¬ 
eners,  drinking  cups  for  stock. 
Write  for  complete  literature. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
15  Keefe  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Honest  Value 

At  Fair  Prices 


The 

Lead 

Seal 

Stays 

on 

Tree 


The  only  safe  way  to  buy  trees 
is  from  an  old-established  concern 
with  a  nation  wide  reputation  for 
giving  dollar-for-dollar  value. 

The  Kelly  tree  owners  in  your 
neighborhood  will  tell  you  whether 
we  are  fair  and  square.  We  will 
gladly  send  you  their  names. 

Write  for  latest 
Catalog  —  showing 
fruits  in  color.  We 
have no agents— you 
deal  direct  with  us. 

Address 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
159  Cherry  Street  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


Buy  direct  from  New  York  State’s  oldest 
growers  and  save  money.  Stock  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  healthy,  true-to-name.  New  catalog 
sent  FREE.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

Free  delivery  to  your  door  ■ —  see  catalog. 
,  MAI .ONEYBROS. NURSERY CO.. Inc. 
1 8  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Flower  and  Berry  Plants 

for  September  and  October  Planting 

235  varieties  of  Hollyhocks,  Columbines,  Delphiniums 
Oriental  Poppies,  Weeding  Hearts,  Irises,  Anemones  and 
other  Perennial  Flower  Plants  that  live  outdoors  during 
winter  and  will  bloom  next  summer  and  every  summer 
for  many  years.  Also  Hoses,  Hedge  Plants,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Asparagus, 
Grape  Plants.  Catalogue  fkee. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

ready  now  for  fall  planting.  Cuthbert,  Golden  Queen, 
Herbert,  Idaho,  June,  King,  Latham,  Marlboro  and  8t. 
Regis.  Certified  and  well-graded  stock.  Fruit  trees 
and  all  kinds  of  ornamental  trees,  shrube  and  plants. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 


Wire  Mesh  Fruit  Tree  Guards 

Superior  Brand  Galvanized  Wire  Guards  will 
protect  your  fruit  trees  against  damage  from 
rabbits,  mice  and  other  rodents.  Complete 
protection  costs  but  a  few  cents  a  tree. 

Bet  us  know  your  requirements  and  we  will 
ship  direct  from  factory.  Polder  R  on  request. 
G.  F.  WRIGHT  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


They 

don’t  come 
any  sturdier 


Tower’s  Fish  Brand  Water-proof 
Clothing  was  first  made  for  seafar¬ 
ing  men  way  back  in  1836.  It  is 
still  built  with  that  old-fashioned 
thoroughness.  If  you  don’t  believe 
it,  try  to  wear  one  out. 

Big  and  roomy,  with  heavy  rein¬ 
forcements  where  the  strain  comes. 
Snug  and  dry,  no  matter  how  hard 
it  rains.  Hats,  jackets,  pants. 

The  illustration  shows  a  Fish 
Brand  “Varsity”  Slicker — the  favo¬ 
rite  for  every-day  wear,  and  a  Fish 
Brand  Work  Slicker,  ruggedly  made 
for  the  hardest  use. 

Stores  everywhere  have  Tower’s 
genuine  Fish  Brand  Water-proof 
Garments.  Prepare  for  rainy  weather 
with  “The  Rainy  Day  Pal.”  A.  J. 
Tower  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


Rats  can't  escape  the  pest- poison¬ 
ing  gas  that  penetrates  the  run¬ 
ways  when  you  use 


"A”  DUST 

The  unfailing,  easy,  economical 
way  of  getting  rid  and  keeping  rid 
of  rats.  Just  as  effectively  kills 
groundhogs,  prairie  dogs,  moles, 
*  ants,  etc. 

If  you  haven't  a  nearby  dealer, 
send  us  your  order  for  combi - 
nation  offer:  1 4b.  can  Cyanogas 
“A”  Dust,  one  No.  I  Cyanogas 
Duster.  $2.15,  express  collect. 

Write  for  folder  A.-10 

AMERICAN  CYAN  AMID  SALES  CO., 

INC. 

535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
420  Beard  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,M(9?, 


FARMERS 


“Victory  Rubber  Gum”  re¬ 
pairs  rubber  boots  success¬ 
fully,  75c  per  can,  postpaid. 

VICTORY  MFG.  CO.,  So.  Crouse  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TWO  years  of  investigation  have  disclosed  the  most  amazing  facts 
aboutspray  coverage.  Our  new  booklet,  “The  Truth  About  Spray- 
lnS  Costs”,  will  give  you  these  facts  and  show  you  bow  you  can  ap¬ 
ply  Scalecide  in  half  the  time  required  to  spray  with  either  oil  emulsion 
or  lime-sulfur.  Write  for  this  booklet  today.  It’s  free — no  obligation. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  50  Church  St.,  New  York,  Dep’t  16 
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THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY 


the  trees  and  one  wishes  to  control  it 
also,  then  the  solution  should  be  some¬ 
what  stronger,  one  gallon  to  eight  gallons 
of  water.  g.  w.  h. 

A  Good  Way  to  Store 
Gladiolus  Bulbs 

For  storing  a  small,  or  even  large  col¬ 
lection  of  Gladiolus  bulbs,  nothing  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  strong  pasteboard  boxes  from 
which  glass  fruit  cans  and  bottles  of  salad 
dressing  have  been  sold.  Your  grocer 
will  be  glad  to  save  boxes  for  you.  If 
you  get  the  quart  size,  cut  down  to 
height  of  half  pint  size,  which  are  about 
five  inches  high.  If  boxes  are  all  the 
same  height,  they  can  be  piled  on  one 
another  during  Winter,  and  a  few  small 
holes  could  be  made  in  the  bottom  of  each 
boK  to  ensure  ventilation. 

There  are  12  neat  compartments  in 
each  fruit  can  box,  so  that  different- 
named  Gladiolus  may  have  a  place  by 
themselves,  with  name  written  or  pasted 
on  box.  Or  a  number  of  mixed  bulbs  of 
one  color  class — reds,  pinks  and  so  on — 
may  be  placed  in  one  division.  By  re¬ 
moving  one  pasteboard  partition,  you  will 
have  three  long  compartments  for  mis¬ 
cellaneous  mixed  bulbs.  By  removing  all 
partitions,  box  may  be  filled  with  miscel¬ 
laneous  bulbs  and  bulblets.  From  one 
to  four  bulbs  may  be  put  in  one  com¬ 
partment  in  boxes  from  which  bottles  of 
salad  dressing  have  been  sold. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  cut  all 
boxes  down  to  four  inches  in  height; 
bulbs  should  not  be  piled  in  too  deeply. 
In  storing  a  few  bulblets  from  choice 
varieties,  place  them  (in  small  sacks  or 
envelopes,  for  convenience  in  getting  at 
them)  in  same  compartment  with  parent 
bulbs.  With  plenty  of  room  it  is  better 
and  handier  to  store  bulblets  by  them¬ 
selves.  Bulbs  will  winter  satisfactorily 
in  a  dry,  cool  cellar,  safe  from  mice.  One 
gardener  whose  cellar  is  too  damp,  keeps 
boxes  of  bulbs  on  floor  and  low  shelf  of 
pantry,  with  cellar  door  open  during  day 
to  let  cool  air  around  bulbs.  A  flat  piece 
of  wood  is  placed  under  boxes  on  floor 
to  guard  against  dampness. 

Someone  has  advised  to  keep  Glad 
bulbs  warm  and  dry  during  first  half  of 
Winter  and  cool  and  dry  during  last  half 
until  planting  time,  which  is  good  advice. 
Examine  bulbs  occasionally  during  Win¬ 
ter.  If  any  are  diseased,  remove  to  be 
cut  and  treated  later.  In  cellars  where 
air  is  too  moist  and  warm,  tiny  specks 
of  blue  mold  may  form  where  roots  will 
start.  This  will  cause  no  harm,  yet 
bulbs  would  better  be  removed  to  cooler, 
drier  room. 

Warmth  and  dampness  also  cause  pre¬ 
mature  starting  of  growth,  especially  of 
early  flowering  varieties.  This  need 
cause  no  worry — indeed,  it  may  be  an 
advantage,  for  the  early  started  ones  may 
be  planted  first,  and  you  will  get  earlier 
blooms — or  ought  to,  although  you  can 
never  tell  what  a  Glad  will  do. 

When  bulbs  in  storage  have  grown  over 
three  inches  high,  it  may  mean  that  they 
are  losing  strength,  and  they  should  be 
held  back  by.  placing  in  cool,  dry  quar¬ 
ters.  Light  in  a  room  where  bulbs  are 
stored  may  not  make  much,  if  any,  dif¬ 
ference  in  starting  growth,  unless  it  is 
direct  sunlight.  Bulbs  have  remained 
dormant  for  weeks  in  half  light,  in  cool 
room.  BENJAMIN  KEECH. 
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CORTLANDS 

Grow  Cortlands  for  profit.  Deliciously 
sweet  with  just  a  dash  of  tartness, 
they  taste  as  good  as  they  look. 

Rich  red  color  and  large  firm  size 
makes  them  bring  the  highest  prices 
of  any  apple  grown  today  —  $5  a 
a  bushel  last  Fall. 

Keep  well  and  ship  without  bruising 
— they  last  until  late  Spring. 

Cortlands  bear  quickly — the  third 
and  fourth  year  after  planting  —  a 
money  crop  the  sixth  year.  No  long 
waits  for  returns  on  your  investment. 

Special  Offer 

Golden  Jubilee 

50  Cortland  trees 

for  $10— as  long  as  they  last.  Last 
Spring’s  supply  sold  out  before  late 
orders  were  filled.  Act  now.  Special 
prices  for  quantity  lots. 

Other  Fruit  Trees  true-to-name. 
Also  full  line  of  shrubs  and  flowers 
for  sale  at  new  low  prices.  Large  or 
small  lots. 

Send  (or  free  folder—  “ Cortland 
for  Profit.”  Sample  Cortland 
Apple,  15  cents. 


Write  now  for  1929  Catalog  to  be  sent  you  Jan. 


GOLDEN  RULE 


TREES,  VINES 
and  PLANTS 

We  offer  you  unexcelled 
guaranteed  true  to  name 
Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum  and  Cherry  Trees. 
Thousands  of  select 
Grape  Vines,  Raspberry 
ttnd  Blackberry  Plants. 
-  n  Our  line  of  Shade  Trees, 
Cjl  Evergreens,  Roses  and 
5**  (Shrubbery  is  most  com- 
4  plete  in  variety  and 
quality  Fall  is  an  ideal 

- time  for  planting  all 

Hardy  Trees,  Vines  and 
Plants.  Get  our  Planters’ 
Guide,  Catalog  and  Price  Diet, 
your  copy  is  fi  ee  to  you.  Write 
for  it  today.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  to  every  customer  or  their  money  back. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


I  This  small  notice  of  the  most  wonderfu. 

I  Iris  bargain  in  the  world  iB  not  lost  if 

you  see  it.  Think  of  it  :  20  different  varieties  of 

gorgeous  flowered  Irises,  labeled  and  postpaid  for  only 
SI.  Six  orders  for  only  S5.  Very  Special:  1  Am- 
bassadeur;  1  Mother  of  Pearl  and  1  Gov.  Hughes  for 
only  SI.  Six  orders  for  only  SB.  Mixed  Irises  only 
S3. SO  per  100,  postpaid.  Tell  your  neighbors.  Irises 
beautify  the  Garden  when  it  is  bare  of  other  color, 
Iris-s  will  grow  in  all  soils  anywhere.  Orders  filled  now 
Circular  free.  A.  B  .  KATKAMIER,  MACEDON,  N.  y' 
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fashioned  old  Narcissus  and  Daffodil  Bulbs 

at  I  6c  each.  MRS.  M.  H.  VAN  DE  WATER.  Lock  Box  28.  Exopui,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  QOOD-  CLEAN  FEED,  D  A  (16 
W  Milieu  bran  and  middling  DHUo 

Write  for  our  new  attractive  Price  List.  We  pay 
freight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  Com¬ 
munity  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BLEICIIFELO  BAG  A- 
BURLAP  CO.,  15  Peck ham  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Boxwood  From  Old  Colonial  Home 

60  Bushes,  3x4  feet;  2—8x8  feet. 

Write  W.  D.  DICKINSON  -  Burkeville,  Virginia. 
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The  Head  of  the  Herd  .  1280 

Sheep  Advice  Wanted  .  1287 

Dairy  Mergers  .  1289 
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Rnvui AAtf  ’3  Profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamen- 
UUAHUUU  tal.  Well  rooted  plants,  SI. 20  dozen, 


delivered.  MAX  NURSERY 


Mineral,  Virginia. 


ONCE  USED 

Good,  Glean  Bushel  'Stave  Bas¬ 
kets,  round  bottom  or  tub-shappd . 
Bushel  Hampers.  Peach  or  Tomato 
Cratea  complete  with  6  4-qt.  tills, 
divider  and  lid.  Ears:  Cases  with  Hats 
and  fillers  Onion  Crates,  Barrels  and 
all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetable  pack- 
ogres.  Let  m r  quote  you. 

The  Empty  Package  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R  136  Broadway.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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The  Orchard  of  a  Nonconformist .  1279 
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A  Hornet  That  Gnaws  Bark  .  1281 
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397  ACRE  FARM 

2  miles  from  Pine  Plains,  on  main  state  road,  100  miles 
from  New  York.  Dairy  farm  for  years,  now  operating. 
Tractor  land.  Nice  large  house,  lots  of  other  buildings, 
tenant  house,  silo,  etc.  Wonderful  stream  through  pro¬ 
perty.  Nice  lake,  small  expense — SI 2,000.  Terms 
Owner  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone  10-3 
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From  Day  to  Day  .  1288 

Another  Pretty  Farm  Kitchen  .  1288 

The  Rural  Patterns  .  1288 

Inexpensive  Coverings  for  Walls  and  Win¬ 
dows  . 1288 

Making  Bayberry  Candles  . 1288,  1289 

Homesteading  Days  in  New  Mexico  .  1289 

Canned  Soups  .  1289 


TOR  SALE— 150  Acre  Poultry  &  Dairy  Farm.  All  level,  high 
I  productive  soil,  2  sets  of  good  buildings.  Most  beauti¬ 
ful  section  Eastern  Peuna.  Poultry  profits  alone  pay  for 
farm  in  4  years.  Price,  $78.00  per  acre.  Easy  terms.  Full 
particulars.  Write  owner.  WM.  SEIDEL.  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


200  ACRE  DAIRY  AND  TRUCK  FARM 

Good  buildings,  milk  sales  over  $3,000  last  year.  Com- 
plete  with  stock  and  tools,  S6, 500— terms.  Must  sell 
immediately.  KLF.T0IIBR  &  1IOAO  -  Slnivertown,  N.  I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Grange  News  and  Doings  . .  1286 

Tariff  on  Tomatoes  .  1286 

Law  Regarding  Cemeteries  .  1286 

An  Itinerant  Shoe  Repairing  Business  ....  1287 

Grease  for  Shoes  .  1287 

Cost  of  Light  Car  .  1287 

Foreclosing  Second  Mortgage  .  1287 

The  Pastoral  Parson  .  1294 

Sale  of  Personal  Effects  . . 1395 


Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Farms 

E.  L.  CRONK,  Real  Estate  RED  HOOK,  N.  Y. 


Dpiol  Fcf  afo  Variety  Dairy  and  Poultry 

Farms  Real  low  prices. 
Terms.  E.  It.  HUM  !\l  Elf,  It.  1,  Frenelitow  n,  N.  <1. 


Flnrifla  Itccnri  Furnished  Cottages,  $16  mo.  up. 
IIUllUCl  ilcdllfl  Board  and room  $10  week.  Golf, 
fish, library, solid  comfort.  CHMBR.  COMMERCE, Lynn  Haven,  Fla. 
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Doings  at  Long  Acres 

Strawberry  shortcake  for  supper  in  the 
middle  of  September  is  somewhat  un¬ 
usual,  but  jthat  is  just  what  we  will  have, 
and  from  our  own  patch,  too.  The  long 
hoped  for  new  henhouse  is  being  built, 
at  least  the  foundation  was  begun  today 
and  I  rise  to  remark  that  mixing  con¬ 
crete  by  armstrong  and  back  power  is 
some  job.  We  had  been  gathering  field 
stones'  for  a  long  while  to  place  in  the 
wall,  so  that  helped  save  concrete  mix¬ 
ing.  Calvin  worked  all  day  putting  stones 
in  the  forms,  placing  another  layer  as 
fast  as  I  poured  concrete  over  those  he 

lu In^an*  effort  to  find  the  cause  for  the 
prevailing  slump  in  fruit  prices  which 
has  hit  us  such  a  hard  blow  I  have  talked 
with  farmers,  agricultural  machinery 
agents,  spray  machine  agents,  fruit  truck¬ 
ers  who  peddle  their  loads  after  buying 
on  the  market  and  women  who  live  in 
the  city.  I  present  the  result  along  with 
some  definite  conclusions  for  what  it  is 
worth.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
the  city  housewife  no  longer  cans  fruit, 
hence  is  not  interested  in  bulk  packages 
like  the  bushel  basket  and  hamper.  The 
city  dweller  no  longer  lives  in  individual 
houses  with  basement  and  plenty  of  stor¬ 
age  room,  but  in  apartments  with  very 
small  rooms  and  no  storage  room  at  all, 
hence  there  is  no  room  for  canned  fruit, 
while  buying  fruit  has  become  a  hand-to- 
mouth  affair  with  only  sufficient  bought 
at  a  time  to  supply  the  day’s  needs. 
Then,  too,  the  city  housewife  no  longer 
goes  to  market,  but  orders  over  the  phone, 
buying  by  the  pound  or  dozen  rather  than 
by  the  basket  or  crate.  There  is,  too,  an¬ 
other  reason,  which  all  the  people  inter¬ 
viewed  mentioned,  i.e.,  the  city  house¬ 
keeper  lives  almost  exclusively  from  tin 
cans  and  buys  but  little  fresh  fruit. 

One  other  reason  worthy  of  consider¬ 
ation  is  that  the  South  has  abandoned 
its  proverbial  cotton  and  corn  program 
and  gone  heavily  into  fruit  raising,  so 
that  they  flood  the  markets  weeks  before 
our  northern  fruit  is  ready  to  pick. 
That,  however,  does  not  explain  the  ap¬ 
ple  slump,  as  the  South  cannot  raise  Win¬ 
ter  apples.  They  do  raise  a  superabund¬ 
ance  of  early  apples,  so  that  our  earlier 
varieties  such  as  Astrachan,  Duchess  and 
Wealthy  are  driven  from  the  markets  by 
a  complete  lack  of  buying  demand.  Such 
States  as  California,  Arkansas  and  Mis¬ 
souri  have  gone  so  heavily  into  grape 
production  that  we  no  longer- can  com¬ 
pete,  but  must  sell  our  grapes  at  an  ac¬ 
tual  loss,  because  the  cost  of  baskets  has 
quadrupled,  Mabor  costs  doubled  but  the 
selling  price  remained  the  same  or  even 
less  than  it  was  years  ago,  when  pack¬ 
ages  were  cheap  and  labor  costs  negligible. 

We  have  tried  to  meet  the  problem  by 
stricter  grading  laws  but  that  has  given 
rise  to  considerable  complaint  because  it 
necessitated  the  hiring  of  inspectors. 
These  are  far  too  often  young  college 
boys  who  know  but  little  about  fruit,  but 
are  so  impressed  by  their  own  greatness 
that  they  become  offensive  in  speech  and 
demeanor.  The  result  has  been  that  many 
fruit  growers  marked  the  fruit  below  its 
actual  grade  rather  than  endure  the 
abuse  of  the  inspectors.  Stricter  grading 
laws  are  some  help,  but  the  solution  of 
the  problem  does  not  lie  there. 

The  conclusion  I  have  reached  after 
weeks  of  patient  investigation  is  that  the 
solution  lies  in  using  smaller  packages 
containing  just  enough  for  family  use 
without  the  necessity  for  canning  or 
placing  in  storage.  That  I  am  not  alone 
in  that  conclusion  is  proven  by  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  package  manufacturers  to  meet 
the  situation.  I  have  in  mind  the  card¬ 
board  carton  with  fillers  spaced  for  fruit 
the  same  as  in  egg  cases.  These  cartons 
contain  from  10  to  10®  apples,  pears  or 
peaches,  each  in  a  separate  compartment, 
the  whole  making  a  package  which  the 
housewife  can  order  and  the  grocer  de¬ 
liver,  while  the  carton  is  easily  destroyed 
either  by  burning  in  the  furnace  or  by 
placing  it  in  or  on  the  garbage  can. 
Cartons  are  made  with  various  sized 
spaces  so  that  different  varieties  or  sizes 
may  be  packed.  A  woman  will  buy  a 
carton  containing  a  dozen  or  25  apples 
when  she  would  not  even  look  at  a  bushel 
basket  or  waste  a  glance  on  a  barrel. 
Apples  sold  by  the  pound  and  carried 
home  or  delivered  in  a  paper  sack  lose 
all  their  attraction.  Another  possible  so¬ 
lution  is  the  small,  individually  owned 
canning  plants  or  a  larger  co-operative 
cannery  wherein  below  grade  fruits  may 
be  put  up  and  sold  to  the  wholesalers. 
Apple  syrup,  jelly,  butter,  pasteurized 
cider,  should  all  find  a  ready  local  mar¬ 
ket  when  busheled  or  barreled  apples  are 
a  drug  on  the  market.  One  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain,  we  fruit  growers  are  paying  high 
for  everything  we  buy,  and  selling  at 
below  pre-war  prices,  while  the  cost  of 
production  has  more  than  doubled.  Com¬ 
pare  these  prices  which  actually  prevail 
right  here:  Steak,  42c  lb.;  pork  chops, 
38c ;  bacon,  40c ;  roasts,  48c ;  suit  of 
clothes,  $50;  overalls,  $2.50;  work  shirt, 
$1 ;  dairy  feed,  $2.95  per  ewt. ;  bran, 
$1.95  sack.  But  on  the  other  hand  ap¬ 
ples  at  75c  per  bu. ;  peaches,  50c  per  bu. ; 
pears,  60c  per  bu. ;  grapes,  30c  per  12-qt. 
bskt. ;  berries,  $1  a  case,  while  the  case 
costs  32c,  picking  from  50  to  90c  a  case. 
Crabapples  are  50c  per  bu.  The  bushel 
basket  costs  20c,  cartage  14c,  freight  17c, 
commission  5c.  The  same  freight  and 
cartage  applies  to  the  peach,  apple  and 
pear  sales.  I  shall  practice  what  I  preach 
as  soon  as  my  500  young  apple  trees  come 
into  full  bearing,  so  I  am  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  carton  proposition.  L.  B.  k. 


Wh  v 


chance  is 

Eliminated 

when  the  body  is  by  FISHER 


E  VER  Y  Fisher  Body  is  equally  good  because 
Fisher  has  standardized  its  materials,  its 
construction,  its  inspection.  Each  piece  of  wood 
or  metal  in  a  Fisher  Body  is  sound;  each  measure¬ 
ment  is  accurate.  Every  completed  Fisher  Body 
is  a  superior  body,  made  so  not  by  accident,  but 
by  definite  control  of  factory  operations.  Inspec¬ 
tion  in  the  great  Fisher  plants  is  not  a  superficial 
looking-over — it  is  a  constant,  ever-present  process, 
every  step  of  the  way.  It  includes  every  material 
used,  and  every  structural  operation  employed. 
It  commences  with  the  raw  material  and  ends 
only  with  the  finely  finished  body.  Select  any  car 
equipped  with  a  Body  by  Fisher  with  confidence 
in  its  all-around  value  and  ability  —  and  with 
assurance  of  the  fact  that  that  body  will  stand 
up,  with  ordinary  care,  in  the  hardest  service. 

Cadillac  *  LaSalle  *  Buick  *  Oakland  *  Oldsmobile  *  Pontiac  *  Chevrolet 


Body  by 


FISHER 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets  Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture. ) 

There  has  been  a  moderate  demand  for 
most  produce  during  the  past  week.  Ap¬ 
ples  have  continued  to  move  well  with 
the  Gravenstein  and  Wealthy  dominating 
the  market.  Drop  McIntosh  are  offered 
in  increasing  quantities,  but  move  slowly 
unless  highly  colored  and  free  from  in¬ 
jury.  These  bring  as  high  as  $2.50  a  bu. 
The  native  season  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close  on  beans,  com,  peaches  and  toma¬ 
toes  with  severe  frost  damage  in  some 
sections.  The  onion  market  has  been 
amply  supplied  with  considerable  weak¬ 
ness  resulting.  Potatoes  have  firmed  con¬ 
siderably. 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  Gravensteins  ord.,  $1  to 
$1.75.  Fancy,  $2  to  $2.60;  Wealthy, 
fancy,  $1.50  to  $2.  Large,  fancy,  $2.10 
to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box.  Me.,  bbls.,  A2%- 
in.  Gravensteins,  $4.50  to  $5.50.  Wolf 
River,  $3  to  $4. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native,  18  bchs,  40  to  65c ;  few, 
75c.  Cut  off,  $1  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 

Beans. — Supplies  moderately  light.  De¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Native  green  and 
wax,  $1.25  to  $2.50.  Lima,  $4.50  to  $5. 
Best  shell,  $2  to  $3  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  white,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box.  Savoy,  mostly  $1  to  $1.25  bbl. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native,  24  bchs,  85c  to  $1.25.  Cut 
off,  $1.50  to  $1.85  std.  bu.  box. 

Celery.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native,  18  bchs,  $1.25  to  $1.75  std. 
bu.  box.  New  York,  2-3  crts,  best,  $2  to 

$o 

o. 

Corn. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good.  40  to  60  ears  yellow,  $1  to 
$1.35 ;  few  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native,  %  bbl.  crts,  $2.75 
to  $3.25. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  light,  demand 
good.  Native,  50  to  70  cukes,  $4  to  $7 ; 
few  fancy,  higher,  std.  bu.  box.  Pickles, 
med.  to  fine,  $2  to  $6  box.  N.  Y.,  bu. 
bskt.,  cukes,  $1.50  to  $2.  Pickles,  $2 
to  $3. 

Lettuce. — Moderate  supplies,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  ord.,  18  hds,  50  to 
75c.  Cal.,  best,  $5  to  $6  crt.  N.  Y.,  crts, 
24  hds.  ord.,  mostly,  50c  to  $1 ;  few  $1.25. 

Onions. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  fair. 
Native'  yellows,  $1.50  to  $2.25  std.  bu. 
box.  Conn.  Valley,  100-lb.  bags  ord., 
small,  few  sales,  $2  to  $2.25.  Ind.,  100 
lbs.,  $3.85  to  $4.  Valencies,  Spanish,  $3 
%  case.  Wash.,  $3.75  to  $4  100  lbs. 

Peaches. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native,  14-qt.  bskt.  Elbertas,  $1 
to  $1.75 ;  bu.  bskt,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  N.  Y., 
bu.  bskt.,  2-in.  min.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Pears.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  Bose,  $2  to  $3.  Seckels, 
$2  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  Seckels, 
$1.50  to  $2.25  bu.  bskt. 

Peppers. — Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  good.  Hot  squash,  green,  $1  to 
$1.35.  Red,  $1.50  to  $2.  Bell,  $1.25  to 
$1.50  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Market  inactive.  Native,  75  to 
90c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  Cobbs, 
$1.15  to  $1.25.  Gr.  Mts,  $1.30  to  $1.35. 

Spinach. — Suppies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Native,  50  to  85c; 
few  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Yellow  Crooknecks,  18s,  $1  to  $1.50 
std.  bu.  box.  Marrow  and  Turban,  $1.75 
to  $2  bbl. 

Hay. — Supplies  light,  demand  good.  No. 
1  Timothy,  $24  to  $25.  Eastern,  $17  to 
$22.  Clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  48c ;  firsts,  46%  to  47%c ;  seconds, 
44  to  46c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  57c;  mixed  colors, 
56c.  White  extras,  54c  doz.  Fresh  east¬ 
ern  extras,  52c.  Undergrades,  35  to  40c 
doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady  ;  twins  extras 
fresh,  26  to  28c.  Firsts,  26  to  26 %c. 
Extras  held,  31  to  32c.  Firsts  held,  28 
to  30c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea, 
$8.50  to  $9.  Cal.  small  white,  $9.50  to 
$10.  Yellow  Eyes,  $8.50  to  $9.  Red 
Kidney,  $8.50  to  $8.75.  Limas,  $10  to 
$10.25  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool.  —  Market  steady.  No  price 
changes  noted.  Receipts  at  Boston  for 
week  ending  Sept.  29,  1928,  1,166,000  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  47 
to  48c;  clothing,  38  to  39c;  %  blood, 
combing,  50  to  51c;  clothing,  43  to  44c; 
%  blood,  combing,  55c;  clothing,  49  to 
50c;  %  blood,  combing,  54  to  55c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  45  to  47c ;  low  %  blood,  combing,  48 
to  40c 

Scoured  Basis.  • —  Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.15  to  $1.17;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03; 
%  blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.10 ;  cloth¬ 
ing,  97c  to  $1;  %  blood,  combing,  $1  to 
$1.03;  clothing,  91  to  96c;  %  Wood, 
combing.  93  to  96c;  clothing,  80  to  85c; 
low  14  blood,  combing,  82  to  87c.  Terr, 
mostly,  combing,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  clothing, 
98c  to  $1.03;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.07  to 
$1.12 ;  clothing,  97c  to  $1 ;  %  blood, 
combing,  $1.02  to  $1.06;  clothing,  95  to 
98c;  14  blood,  combing,  95  to  98c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  85  to  90c ;  low  14  blood,  87  to  90c. 


Peaches  and  pears  are  showing  a  strong 
tone,  while  grapes  are  weak.  Eggs  are 
higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  prints,  52  to  53c ;  firsts, 
46  to  50c.  Cheese,  firm ;  new  flats, 
daisies,  27  to  28c ;  longhorn,  28  to  30c ; 
brick,  29  to  30c;  limburger,  32  to  33c; 
brick  Swiss,  36  to  37c.  Eggs,  higher; 
grade  A,  52  to  57c ;  grade  B,  48  to  50c ; 
grade  C,  38  to  45c ;  unclassified,  46  to 
50c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  firm ;  fowls,  27  to 
39c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  21c ;  chickens,  42 
to  45c ;  ducks,  33  to  37c ;  geese,  20  to 
25c ;  turkeys,  40  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
steady;  fowls,  24  to  32c;  old  roosters, 
19  to  21c ;  broilers,  24  to  32c ;  ducks, 
26  to  28c ;  stags,  22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady ; 
Maiden  Blush,  bu.,  65c  to  $1;  Graven¬ 
stein,  75c  to  $1;  Wolf  River,  90c  to 
$1.25;  Alexander,  $1  to  $1.25;  Astrachan, 
$1  to  $1.50;  Duchess,  $1.15  to  $1.25; 
Sweet  Bough,  Pippin,  Wealthy,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  Crabapples,  $2.10  to  $2.50.  Pota¬ 
toes,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1.15;  Va.,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.50;  sweets,  Md., 
hamper,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  easy ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  pea,  medium, 
$9.50  to  $10 ;  marrow,  white,  kidney,  $10 
to  $11.  Onions,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.50;  Cal.,  white,  $4  to  $4.50; 
doz.  bchs,  30  to  35c. 


^Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupe,  bu., 
75c  to  $2.50;  elderberries,  bu.,  85c  to 
$1.90 ;  grapes,  12-qt.  bskt,  45  to  60c ;  Cal., 
Malagas,  lug,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  huckleber¬ 
ries,  Pa.,  32-qt.  crate,  $5.50  to  $6 ; 
peaches,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  pears,  bu., 
50c  to  $2.50 ;  plums,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
prunes,  bu.,  $1.60  to  $1.85. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  green,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.50 ;  beets,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  20c;  cabbage, 
bu.,  40c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  cauliflower,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.85;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.,  25  to  50c ;  corn,  doz.,  30  to  45c ; 
cucumbers,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  eggplant, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  lettuce,  box,  75c  to 
$1 ;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  30  to  35c ;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.75;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2.25 ;  pickles,  per  100,  40  to  65c ; 
pumpkins,  bu.,  50  to  90c;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  15  to  25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  65c  to 
$1.25;  squash,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50;  toma¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.25;  turnips,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.35. 

Sweets.' — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  22  to  23c;  dark,  13  to  14c.  Maple 
products,  steady;  new  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  old,  $1.35  to  $1.65 ;  sugar,  lb.,  15 
to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to 
$14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran, 
carlot,  $30 ;  standard  middlings,  $32 ;  red- 
dog,  $45 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent 
protein,  $44.25 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $52 ; 
hominy,  $38.25;  gluten,  $44.80;  oatfeed, 
$15.  c.  H.  B. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Supplied  by  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  week  ending  Sept.  29, 
1928. 

Beef  steers  and  heifers,  slow,  about 
steady  with  week’s  25  to  50c  decline;  no 
choice  kinds  here ;  bulk  beef  steers,  $12.25 
to  $13.50 ;  butcher  cows,  weak  to  25c  low¬ 
er  ;  Bulls  and  all  cutters,  barely  steady ; 
bulk  butcher  heifers,  $10.75  to  $11.75; 
cows,  $8  to  $9 ;  medium  sausage  bulls, 
$8.50  to  $10.25 ;  cutters,  $5  to  $6.  Stock¬ 
ers  and  feeders,  extremely  dull,  unevenly 
lower ;  most  sales  25c  under  last  week’s 
close,  fully  125  cars  held  over  for  Mon¬ 
day’s  market;  bulk  of  sales,  $11.50  to 
$13.  Calves,  steady ;  top  vealers,  $18.50  ; 
few  selects  held  higher. 

Hogs,  slow,  unevenly  lower,  $1.50  or 
more  off  for  week. 

^Receipts. — For  today’s  market:  Cattle, 
35  cars;  13  Chicago,  6  Canada,  6  Vir¬ 
ginia,  4  Kansas  City,  2  St.  Louis,  1 
West  Virginia,  1  Ohio,  1  Kentucky,  1 
Georgia ;  containing  1,122  head,  76  head 
trucked  in  ;  total :  Cattle,  1,198  head,  17 
calves,  171  hogs,  509  sheep.  Receipts  for 
week  ending  Sept.  29,  1928:  Cattle,  343 
cars;  83  Canada,  82  Virginia,  46  Chicago, 
42  St.  Paul,  27  West  Virginia,  16  St. 
Louis,  8  Tennessee,  8  Kansas  City,  6 
Pennsylvania,  4  Kentucky,  3  New  York, 
2  North  Carolina,  2  Michigan,  2  Alabama, 
1  Wisconsin,  1  Buffalo,  1  Minneapolis,  8 
Maryland,  1  Indiana ;  containing  10,395 
head,  261  trucked  in ;  total  cattle,  10,- 
656  head,  855  calves,  1,934  hogs,  867 
sheep.  Receipts  for  corresponding  week 
last  year:  Cattle,  284  cars;  65  Virginia, 
67  Canada,  31  Chicago,  16  St.  Paul,  8 
Mississippi,  6  West  Virginia,  6  Tennes¬ 
see,  4  St.  Louis,  4  Pennsylvania,  2  North 
Carolina,  1  Kansas  City,  1  Buffalo,  1 
Iowa,  1  Ohio,  1  Kentucky ;  containing  6,- 
020  head,  216  trucked  in ;  total  cattle, 
6,236  head,  158  calves,  1,507  hogs,  102 
sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  — -  Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$13.75  to  $15;  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs., 
$14  to  $15 ;  good,  950  to  1,100  lbs.,  $14 
to  $15 ;  medium,  $00  lbs.  up,  $12  to  $14 ; 
common,  800  lbs.  up,  $9.50  to  $12. 


Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11.75 
to  $13.75 ;  good,  850  lbs.  up,  $10  to 
$11.75;  medium,  850  lbs.  up,  $9.25  to 
$10 ;  common,  850  lbs.  up,  $7.50  to  $9.25. 

Cows. — Choice,  $8.25  to  $10.75 ;  good, 
$7.25  to  $8.25 ;  common  and  medium,  $6 
to  $7.25 ;  low  cutter  a  yd  cutter,  $4  to  $6. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $10.25 
to  $12.25 ;  cutter,  common  and  medium, 
$7  to  $10.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  up,  $11.75  to  $14;  com¬ 
mon^  and  medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $8.75  to 
$11.75;  good  and  choice,  800  lbs.  down, 
$11.50  to  $13.75 ;  common  and  medium, 
800  lbs.  down,  $8.50  to  $11.50. 

Vealers.  • —  Good  and  choice,  $16  to 
$18.50 ;  medium,  $14  to  $16 ;  cull  and 
common,  $7.50  to  $14. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs., 
$11  to  $12.60;  mediumweights,  200  to 
250  lbs.,  $12  to  $12.75 ;  lightweights,  160 
to  200  lbs.,  $12  to  $12.75 ;  packing  sows, 
rough  and  smooth,  $8  to  $11. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

October  4,  1928. 

MILK 

October:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.96,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.21 ;  Class  3,  $2.35. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers,  October :  Class  1, 
$3.17;  Class  2,  $2.10;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.. $048  @$0.48% 

■EV.  +  .-nr.  OO  ('71/ 


Extras,  92  score  .... 
Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.47% 

.44  %@  .45 

Seconds  . 

.43  @  .44 

Lower  grades . 

.42  @  .42% 

Ladles  . 

.35  @  .39% 

Packing  stock  . 

.33  @  .35 

Renovated  . 

.42  @  .43 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.49%  @  .50 

Extra  . 

.48%  @  .49 

Firsts  . 

.45%  @  .48 

Seconds  . 

.44  @  .45  , 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  June  special. $0.27% @$0.28 
Flats,  fresh,  special  ...  .27%  @  .28 

Fancy  . 

.27 

Under  grades  . 

.24  @  .25 

Wis.,  daisies,  fresh  .... 

.26  @  .27 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  .... 

.25 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  ..$0.60  @$0.64 

Average  extras  . 

.50  @  .58 

Extra  firsts  . 

.40  @  .47 

Firsts  . 

.33  @  .36 

Pacific  Coast,  white  .  .  . 

.50  @  .58 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.50  @  .53 

Gathered,  besti . 

.38  @  .40 

Common  to  good  .... 

.27  @  .31 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

.  . $0.40@$0.44 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .  .30  @  .38 

Roosters  . 

.  .  .16@  .24 

Fowls . 

.  .  .24  @  .36 

Ducks  . 

.  .  .18@  .25 

Turkeys,  young  . 

.50  @  .60 

Old . 

.  .  .25  @  .30 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

.  .  2.50@  3.50 

Culls  . 

.  .  1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND 

RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

.  .  .27  @  .34 

Roosters  . 

.18 

Ducks  . 

.  .  .15@  .30 

Geese . 

Tame  rabbits . 

.  .  .18@  .23 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

.  .  8.00 @  9.75 

( lows  . 

.  6.00 @  9.50 

Calves,  best  . 

.  .  18.50@19.50 

Common  to  good . 

.  .  10.00@14.00 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

.  .  12.00@14.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . 

Good  to  prime . 

.  .  .21  @  .23 

Culls  . 

.  .  .17@  .20 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

...23.00  @28.00 

Bulls  . 

.  .  14.00@19.00 

Cows  . 

.  .16.00 @20.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 

..  1.60  @  1.75 

Maine,  150  lbs . 

..  1.00@  1.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 

..  2.00 @  2.75 

Bu.  bskt . 

.  .  1.00@  1.50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

.  .  40.00@45.00 

.  .  1.50  @  2.25 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

.  .  1.50 @  4.75 

Celery,  hearts,  doz . 

.  .  .75  @  1.35 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

.  .  1.00@  7.50 

Eggplants,  bu . 

.  .  1.00  @  1.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.  .  .50 @  5.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

.  .  3.00@  4.50 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

.  .  2.75@  3.75 

Okra,  bu . 

..  1.00@  4.00 

Parsley,  bu . 

..  1.00@  1.50 

Peas,  bu . 

.  ..  3.00 @10.00 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

.  .  1.00@  3.00 

Sumach,  bu . 

.  .  .75 @  1.75 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl.  .  .  . 

.  .  1.75@  2.50 

String  beans,  bu . 

.  .  1.00@  6.25 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  .  . 

,  .  .  1.00@  4.00 

DRIED  BEANS 

(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Red  kidney . 

,  . .  8.25  @  8.50 
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White  kidney . 

FRUIT 

Apples,  bu . 

Bbl . 

Pears,  bbl . 

Quinces,  bu . 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 

Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate  . . 

Bu.  bskt . 

Grapes,  12-lb.  bskt.  . . . 
Muskmelons,  bu . 


8-90@  8.25 

80.75@$3.25 
A00@l0.00 
A50@  7.00 
1.00  @  2.00 
8-25  @  3.85 
l-50@  3.50 
1-00@  2.25 
■50  @  .55 
•75@  l.oo 


IIAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed 
Straw,  rye  . 


.  $26.00  @27.00 
•  -24.00 @25.00 
.  -15.00@22.00 
'  -£“.00  @25.00 
.23.00@26.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring  ... 

No.  2  red  . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 

Oats,  No.  2  white . "  ] 

Barley  . . . *  *  [ ' 

ffy® . . 


$1.34i/8 

1.65% 

I.ID/2 
•53  % 
.84  % 

1.13% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt, 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb. 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Lima  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head . 

Onions,  lb . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Peaches,  doz . 


$0.58@ 
•35  @ 
.70  @ 
.40  @ 
.40  @ 
.50  @ 
.50  @ 
.35  @ 
.02  @ 
•10@ 
.20  @ 
.30  @ 
.30  @ 
.05  @ 
.06  @ 
.05  @ 
.20  @ 


$0.19 

.59 

.42 

.75 

.60 

.45 

.65 

.55 

.40 

.03 

.15 

.30 

.35 

.40 

.15 

.08 

.10 

.30 


Countrywide  Situation 

At  this  time  of  year  eggs  and  butter 
have  always  been  on  the  program  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  price,  while  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  supposed  to  be  coming  down 
when  the  supply  increases.  But  this  year 
the  program  has  not  come  off  according 
to  schedule,  owing  to  the  weather  more 
than  anything  else. 

PLENTY  OF  EGG 8 

The  late  cool  season  rather  delayed  egg 
production  but  it  proved  favorable  in  late 
Summer  and  early  Fall.  Receipts  have 
increased  so  fast  that  they  affected  the 
storage  situation  and  the  holdings  now 
are_  greater  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
This  situation  does  not  mean  any  great 
danger  to  the  egg  market,  because  last 
year’s  holdings  worked  off  fairly  well,  but 
there  is  more  or  less  hesitation  among 
dealers  because  they  do  not  know  how 
long  the  heavy  fresh  receipts  will  con¬ 
tinue.  Prices  weakened  a  little  at  times 
in  September,  but  there  was  no  great  net 
change.  Really  fancy  eggs  brought  full 
prices,  and,  of  course,  the  usual  tendency 
is  strongly  upward  in  late  Fall. 

The  poultry  season  also  is  likely  to  be 
more  active  later  than  at  the  beginning. 
Chickens  were  late  in  maturing  this  year, 
and  the  old  laying  flocks  too  are  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  put  on  the  market  until  late  if 
they  keep  011  laying  well  as  at  present. 
Poultry  markets  have  been  rather  quiet 
in  September  except  for  some  special  oc¬ 
casions  resulting  from  holiday  demands. 
Some  of  the  storage  stock  has  been  taken 
out  on  account  of  moderate  fresh  re¬ 
ceipts.  A  good  underlying  feature  is  the 
high  prices  of  other  meats,  which  are  like¬ 
ly  to  help  the  consumption  of  poultry  this 
Fall. 

GOOD  DAIRY  SEASON 

Butter  prices,  like  eggs,  hesitated  when 
they  ought  to  have  kept  on  going  up,  for 
the  same  reason — the  unusually  good  con¬ 
ditions  for  late  Fall  production.  The 
price  even  declined  one  cent  on  some  lines 
in  late  September  owing  to  market  sup¬ 
plies  heavier  than  expected,  and  also  the 
competition  of  cold  storage  butter  which 
had  been  bought  at  lower  levels  in  the 
Summer.  Conditions  continue  favorable 
for  late  production  of  both  butter  and 
cheese.  It  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that 
the  price  eased  down  a  little,  for  there 
were  signs  that  imports  might  begin  al¬ 
most  any  time  because  of  fairly  low  prices 
for  butter  in  Europe. 

Vegetables  and  fruits,  potatoes  ex¬ 
cepted,  have  been  holding  up  vei’y  well 
under  heavy  shipments.  The  reason  here 
is  light  production  or  good  demand,  or 
both  together.  Onions  and  cabbage  are 
now  shown  to  be  probably  a  comparative¬ 
ly  light  crop  in  the  East.  Onions  seem 
to  have  gone  up  about  as  far  as  they 
could  for  the  time  being,  having  reached 
$2.50  per  100  lbs.  in  the  West  and  above 
$3.50  in  some  eastern  sections.  A  good 
many  onions  are  small  and  poor  this  year, 
which  puts  large  fine  onions  in  good  posi¬ 
tion  except  for  competition  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  imports  from  Spain.  Cabbage  prices 
keep  on  advancing,  moving  above  $30  in 
New  York  State  producing  sections  and 
about  half  that  price  in  the  West.  The 
general  level  is  at  least  double  that  of  a 
year  ago,  all  the  result  of  poor  condition 
of  the  growing  crop  in  some  Eastern 
States,  especially  New  York. 

Pears,  too,  have  been  selling  at  very 
satisfactory  prices;  some  above  $10  per 
barrel  in  English  markets.  No  reason  ap¬ 
pears  why  apples  and  pears  should  not 
continue  to  sell  well  in  most  parts  ot 
Europe  owing  to  the  moderate  local  pro¬ 
duction.  G.  B.  f. 
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Missouri  Notes 

King  Gladiolus  is  dead ;  long  live  King 
Dahlia.  Thus  we  shout  as  one  great  dy¬ 
nasty  of  flowers  is  succeeded  by  another. 
Yet  even  on  this  September  21  I  cut  a 
bunch  of  rather  short-spiked  glads  that 
still  persisted  in  the  sere  and  yellow 
rows  that  were  once  so  glorious.  The 
weather  has  run  into  a  sizable  drought 
and  dust  fogs  on  the  highways  as  throngs 
of  cars  ply  over  them  on  their  way  to  the 
county  fair,  which  is  running  full  blast 
and  uproarious  with  carnivals  and  scores 
of  concessionaires.  But  Dahlias  are  now 
of  more  interest  to  me  than  race  horses, 
cattle  and  hogs.  I  planted  them  about 
June  1,  and  22  days  of  rain  that  month 
rotted  the  buds  on  some,  as  I  afterwards 
discovered.  The  plow  furrows  in  which 
they  were  planted  were  not  filled  clear  up, 
and  the  rain  water  made  channels  of 
them,  but  with  no  washing  of  importance. 
Some  of  my  choicest  fell  victims,  among 
them  some  Jersey  Beauty.  Many  people 
here  plant  Dahlias  in  April.  The  plants 
try  to  bloom  in  the  middle  of  Summer, 
and  When  their  proper  Fall  season  comes, 
they  have  “shot  their  bolt.”  Our  ground 
is  rich  and  well  cultivated,  and  the 
drought  goes  almost  unfelt. 

Luckily  our  finest  Dahlias  were  the 
first  to  bloom.  There  is  a  50-yard  row 
of  Mrs.  I.  de  Yer  Warner  colored  from 
end  to  end  with  splendid  lavender  blooms 
and  flanking  this  are  Jersey  Beauty  and 
Mrs.  Carl  'Salbaeh.  These  make  a  great 
trio.  The  plants  are  all  lusty  and  grow¬ 
ing  vigorously  while  they  bloom.  Scarce¬ 
ly  one  of  our  visitors  has  seen  such 
flowers,  and  they  are  profuse  in  admira¬ 
tion.  Jersey  Beauty  lost  half  its  hills  in 
the  June  rains,  but  Mrs.  Warner  and 
Salbaeh  escaped.  Many  flowers  of  Jer¬ 
sey  Beauty  are  merely  medium  in  size, 
but  some  were  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  stems  are  fine.  The  stems  of  Sal- 
bach  are  perfection,  and  its  flowers  lovely. 
With  these  three  varieties  alone  I  should 
feel  well  equipped  as  a  grower  of  cut 
flowers.  The  fourth  row  is  all  George 
Walters,  luxurious  in  growth  and  profuse 
in  bloom  but  though  its  stems  are  fairly 
long  they  lack  stiffness.  Jean  Chazot  is 
a  favorite  of  mine,  a  cactus,  good  stems, 
free  bloomer,  a  golden  bronze,  suffused 
nasturtium  red. 

The  fruit  crop  is  generally  good.  While 
we  can  insure  early  peaches  and  up  to 
and  including  the  Hale  and  Elberta  sea¬ 
son  in  mid-August,  we  have  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  through  in  good  con¬ 
dition  the  late  September  varieties.  These 
late  ones  are  mostly  clings,  and  there  is 
always  a  distinct  demand  for  them,  no 
matter  how  glutted  previous  markets  have 
been.  The  Heath  is  perhaps  the  finest  of 
late  clings,  a  great  white  deliciously 
sweet  peach  ■with  never  more  than  the 
faintest  blush  of  color.  We  kept  spray¬ 
ing  to  the  last  (which  experience  had 
proved  to  be  essential),  but  many  were 
wormy  and  some  cracked  open  and  rot¬ 
ted,  and  the  good  residue  was  discour- 
agingly  small.  Next  year  I  will  try  1% 
lb.  instead  of  a  pound  of  arsenate  of  lead 
to  the  50  gallons  water.  Learning  that 
lime  was  a  good  fungicide,  I  gradually 
increased  the  amount  to  10  lbs.  to  50  gal¬ 
lons,  with  what  beneficial  results  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.  But  so  far  early 
peaches  have  been  cheaper  to  grow  and 
sold  at  much  higher  prices  than  the 
midseason  canners.  These  later  sold 
here  at  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  bushel, 
while  some  extra  fine  earlies  brought  us 
$4.  Peaches  from  Southern  Illinois  wrere 
ferried  in  truckloads  across  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  dominated  our  local  markets. 
Apples,  too,  are  cheap.  Good  Delicious 
are  offered  as  low  as  $1.50  per  bushel. 
There  is  an  immense  lot  that  are  too  un¬ 
sound  for  cold  storage,  and  are  offered 
for  from  50c  to  $1  per  bushel!  Jona¬ 
than  is  a  leading  commercial  apple  in  this 
region.  Its  trees  were  loaded.  For  bril¬ 
liant  color  there  is  nothing  to  equal  King 
David,  an  apple  that  I  am  disposed  to 
praise  without  reserve.  It  is  the  young¬ 
est  to  bear,  the  surest  and  earliest  :to  col¬ 
or,  the  most  uniform  in  size,  as  produc¬ 
tive  as  could  be  desired  and  of  good 
quality.  Polished  with  a  cloth,  its  fruit 
glows  with  phosphorescent  brilliance.  The 
fine  quality  of  Grimes  Golden  maintains 
the  high  rank  of  this  yellow  apple.  As 
usual  the  Staymans  crack,  rot  and  fall 
off  and  do  not  take  on  a  good  color  till 
too  late.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo, 


The  State’s  Champion 
Spellers 

Fifty-six  county  champion  spellers  be¬ 
gan  a  long  day’s  lively  spelling  contest  at 
the  State  Fair  with  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves, 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  con¬ 
ducting  the  contest.  Berne  A.  Pyrke, 
Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
also  took  a  personal  interest  in  proceed¬ 
ings,  as  usual,  and  brought  a  distinguished 
guest  to  speak  briefly  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  rural  schools.  This  year  it 
was  Senator  Curtis,  candidate  for  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  himself  a  fine  example  of  the 
product  of  the  common  schools.  Prob¬ 
ably  not  a  boy  or  girl  who  heard  him  but 
that  has  as  good  or  better  chance  to  rise 
to  the  top  in  American  life  if  they  will 
but  use  their  opportunities. 

Boys  were  in  the  minority  this  year 
among  the  champion  spellers,  there  being 
but  11,  with  45  girl  contestants,  the  cham¬ 
pions  having  been  determined  first  by 
township  elimination  contests,  then  by 
county  contests,  conducted  by  the  school 
authorities. 

There  -were  GOO  good  English  words  in 
the  first  list  given  to  the  boys  and  girls — 
through  five  written  and  two  oral  tests. 
By  noon  there  were  but  25  left  in  the 
running,  as  follows : 

Dorothea  Gibson,  Onondaga  County ; 
Ethel  Spearbeck,  Broome  County ;  Irving 
B.  Perkins,  Warren  County ;  Mabel  Car¬ 
rol,  Orange  County ;  Jean  Clifford,  St. 
Lawrence  County ;  Gladys  Mae  Flynn, 
Rensselaer  County ;  Merle  Gedney,  Al¬ 
bany  County ;  Enid  Mathes,  Genessee 
County ;  Loraine  Rogers,  Montgomery 
County;  Kenneth  Bush,  Otsego  County; 


The  Spellers 

Adele  Spaletta,  Ulster  County ;  Violet  E. 
O’Siek,  Washington  County;  Yvette  Mer- 
cier,  Madison  County ;  Florence  E.  Fiore, 
Nassau  County;  Fay  Mitchell,  Chemung 
County ;  Ada  C.  Bounds,  Ontario  Coun¬ 
ty  ;  Louis  Cairns,  Delaware  County ; 
Leona  Hadba,  Allegany  County ;  Verva 
Loobias,  Herkimer  County ;  Catherine 
Ross,  Cayuga  County;  Marion  Shaw, 
Schoharie  County ;  Helen  Dykeman,  Put¬ 
nam  County ;  Gilbert  Enser,  Fulton 
County ;  Donald  Aiken,  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty ;  Caroline  Emily  Wood,  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty- 

These  were  the  beginners  of  the  after¬ 
noon  session.  When  the  first  list  was  ex¬ 
hausted  but  three  girls  and  a  boy  were 
left  in  the  contest.  This  first  list  of  words 
included  the  so-called  easy  words  of  the 
list — such  as  exhibition,  analysis,  rhetoric, 
zoological,  bouquet,  celluloid,  parallel, 
condescend.  Only  25  found  these  easy 
enough  to  score  100  per  cent,  the  lists 
having  been  submitted  to  flie  boys  and 
girls  for  study  some  months  ago. 

Onondaga  County  dropped  out  when 
Miss  Gilson  misplaced  an  “i”  in  villain¬ 
ous.  Then  the  bee  got  down  to  words 
known  as  “terrors,”  words  such  as  tech¬ 
nique,  spaghetti,  bacillus,  diaphanous  and 
mausoleum. 

When  all  but  two  of  the  contestants 
were  down,  leaving  Glady  Flynn  of  Rens¬ 
selaer  County  and  Merle  Gedney  of  Al¬ 
bany  County  on  the  floor,  such  words  as 
exchequer,  liquefy,  bivouac,  pantomime 
cayenne,  hemorrhage,  pseudonym,  ac¬ 
quiesce,  supersede  and  poignant,  were 
given  in  a  written  test,  to  work  off  a  tie 
that  had  developed  between  these  young 
contenders. 

A  checking  up  of  this  list  showed  that 
Miss  Flynn  had  left  out  an  “h”  in  hemor¬ 
rhage  and  Miss  Gedney  had  lost  the  “h” 
and  had  missed  the  correct  spelling  of 
pseudonym  also.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
these  two  will  always  be  able  to  spell 
these  words  correctly  in  future,  as  will 
the  others  the  words  which  proved  to  be 
the  undoing. 

Commissioner  Graves  was  assisted  by 
six  county  superintendents  of  schools  who 
corrected  the  papers  in  the  written  tests. 
Each  county  contestant  was  given  his  or 
her  railroad  fare  to  grounds  and  admission 
to  the  fair  grounds.  To  each  was  also 
given  a  certificate  of  county  championship 
in  spelling,  bearing  the  seals  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets,  and 
signed  by  the  respective  commissioners. 

The  event  as  a  whole  occupied  two 
days,  the  contestants  being  entertained 
by  the  fair  commission  on  the  interven¬ 
ing  night,  with  lodgings  in  dormitories  on 
the  grounds.  A  dinner  was  given  to  the 
boys  and  girls  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  the 


club  house,  when  the  contestants  were  the 
guests  of  honor.  Several  prominent  peo¬ 
ple  addressed  them  at  this  time. 

The  second  day  was  given  to  sight-see¬ 
ing,  under  competent  leadership,  so  that 
the  boys  and  girls  saw  the  right  things, 
and  saw  them  understandingly. 

The  full  list  of  winners  and  winnings 
is  as  follows :  First  prize,  $50  in  gold, 
Miss  Gladys  Flynn,  Rensselaer  County ; 
second  prize,  $25  in  gold,  Miss  Merle 
Gedney,  Albany  County ;  third  prize,  $15 
in  gold,  Donald  Aiken,  Dutchess  County ; 
fourth  prize,  $10  in  gold,  Miss  Helen 
Dykeman,  Putnam  County.  Besides  these 
cash  prizes  Mr.  Procter  C.  Welch,  man¬ 
ager  of  Hotel  Onondaga,  Syracuse,  pre¬ 
sented  a  cup  to  the  first  prize  winner, 
known  as  the  “Onondaga  Cup,”  the  per¬ 
sonal  gift  of  Mr.  Welch.  The  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  persons  and  gifts  included  in  the 
event,  and  the  numbers  of  rural  parents 
and  children  sharing  in  this  educational 
contest,  proves  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  practical  features  of  the 
State  fair — most  far-reaching  in  its  in¬ 
fluence  now,  and  down  the  years  to  come. 

VIOLA  CUTTING. 


Legal  Fences 

We  live  on  a  farm  that  is  surrounded 
by  farmers  who  all  keep  cattle.  I  wish 
to  build  my  line  fences.  Are  these  farm¬ 
ers  compelled  to  build  their  share  of  the 
line  fence  when  asked?  What  is  the 
height  of  a  lawful  line  fence,  also  the 
distance  between  posts?  If  a  farmer  gives 
permission  to  use  barbed  wire  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  a  written  permission  from 
the  farmer?  E.  b. 

New  York. 


at  State  Fair 

All  adjoining  land-owners  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  build  their  share  of  the  line 
fence.  The  fence  must  be  of  sufficient 
height  and  strength  to  restrain  animals 
which  are  usually  pastured  in  that  locali¬ 
ty.  It  is  much  safer  to  obtain  a  written 
permission  from  the  adjoining  owner  be¬ 
fore  building  a  barbed  wire  fence.  N.  T. 


Tax  on  Mortgage  and  Bank 
Deposit 

Is  a  mortgage  note  drawing  6  per  cent 
interest  taxable  in  the  State  of  Vermont? 
The  mortgage  is  on  property  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Is  money  in  savings  banks  out¬ 
side  of  Vermont  taxable  in  said  State,  the 
holder  of  the  mortgage  and  depositor  of 
the  money  being  a  resident  of  Vermont. 

New  Hampshire.  0.  s.  P. 

You  do  not  state  whether  or  not  your 
mortgage  is  recorded  and  whether  or  not 
you  paid  a  tax  at  the  time  of  the  record¬ 
ing.  Neither  do  you  state  whether  you 
refer  to  income  tax  or  State  and  county 
taxes.  If  you  are  figuring  income  tax  it 
makes  no  difference  where  your  property 
is  situated  as  long  as  you  are  receiving 
income  therefrom.  N.  T. 


Legal  Textbook 

Where  can  I  get  a  small  book,  sort  of 
a  text-book,  on  the  making  of  wills, 
widow’s  lights,  joint  wills,  deeds,  and 
everything  along  that  line?  J.  c.  j. 

New  York. 

There  ai-e  many  text-books  on  wills. 
Probably  the  best  work  covering*  New 
York  law  of  wills  is  a  two-volume  set  en¬ 
titled  “New  York  Law  of  Wills.” 

Reading  text-books  on  wills,  however, 
does  not  qualify  one  to  prepare  xvills.  If 
you  are  contemplating  the  study  of  wills, 
deeds,  etc.  for  intellectual  reasons,  we 
wish  to  congratulate  you,  but  if  you  are 
making  a  study  with  a  thought  that  you 
will  be  able  to  put  it  in  practice  we  wish 
to  discourage  you,  because  a  great  many 
disputes  and  lawsuits  have  resulted  from 
the  handiwork  of  those  who  imagined 
they  were  able  to  draw  legal  papers. 

N.  T. 


Cattle  Killed  on  Railroad 
Track 

My  pasture  for  dry  stock  is  situated 
about  one-fourth  mile  from  a  railroad. 
There  is  property  owned  by  three  of  my 
neighbors  between  my  pasture  and  the 
railroad.  Last  night  three  heifers  got 
out,  wandered  across  my  neighbors’ 


property  and  got  on  the  railroad  tracks. 
Two  were  killed,  the  third  escaped  with¬ 
out  injury.  My  main  farm  is  so  situated 
that  this  same  railroad  runs  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  along  one  side,  but  the  pasture 
for  the  young  stock  is  situated  about 
three-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  main  part. 
The  railroad  is  supposed  to  maintain  all 
fences  along  its  right  of  way.  Can  I  col¬ 
lect  damages?  e.  w.  h. 

New  York. 

You  do  not  state  facts  sufficient  for  us 
to  determine  whether  the  loss  of  the 
stock  is  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  rail¬ 
road  company  or  not.  If  the  neglect  of 
your  neighbors  to  keep  up  their  fence 
was  the  proximate  cause  there  can  be  no 
recovery  from  the  railroad  company. 
Submit  this  to  your  attorney  for  his  in¬ 
vestigation.  N.  T. 

|  EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

DOMESTIC.— A  death  list  in  excess 
of  2,000  persons,  with  16,082  homeless, 
and  property  damage  above  $50,000,000 
were  the  estimates  of  tropical  hurricane 
toll  in  the  West  Palm  Beach  area  of 
Florida,  George  W.  Carr,  General  Chair¬ 
man  of  Relief  Work,  telegraphed  Sept.  27 
to  Howard  W.  Selby,  Palm  Beach  Red 
Cross  head  in  Washington.  The  Carr  re¬ 
port  was  detailed  and  was  termed  a  final 
check  of  the  disaster  brought  by  the  hur¬ 
ricane  on  Sept.  16.  Mr.  Selby  is  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  make  an  appeal  for  $12,000,000 
relief  funds  with  which  to  effect  rehabili¬ 
tation. 

The  right  of  Jerome  P.  Neff  of  Shore 
Acres, _  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  to  operate  an 
auto  in  Connecticut  was  suspended  by 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles 
Howard  R.  Baldwin  at  Stamford.  Conn., 
Sept.  28.  The  license  of  Mrs.  Neff  also 
was  suspended.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neff  are 
said  to  have  boasted  at  Boston  last  Au¬ 
gust  of  having  beaten  a  crack  New  Hav¬ 
en  Railroad  train  in  a  race  from  New 
York  to  Boston  while  the  Neffs  were  in 
their  automobile.  They  reached  a  maxi¬ 
mum  speed  of  83  miles  an  hour.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  their  race  was  carried  on  a  press 
wire  and  led  Motor  Vehicle  Commission¬ 
ers  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island  and  New  York  to  take  action. 

Maurice  Sehinasi,  cigarette  manufac¬ 
turer,  who  came  to  this  country  as  an 
immigrant  35  years  ago,  leaves  $1,000,- 
000  of  an  estate,  valued  at  approximate¬ 
ly  $5,000,000,  to  the  founding  of  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  his  native  town  in  Asia  Minor 
and  $300,000  to  charitable  institutions  of 
this  city  in  his  will  filed  Sept.  28  for 
probate  in  Surrogate’s  Court.  The  resi¬ 
due  of  the  Sehinasi  estate  goes  to  his 
widow,  Mfrs.  Laurette  Sehinasi,  1165 
Park  Ave.,  and  her  three  daughters.  The 
will  directs  the  trustee  of  the  estate,  the 
Chemical  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
to  establish  a  trust  fund  of  $1,000,000, 
of  which  $200,000  is  to  be  used  to  build 
a  hospital  in  Mr.  Schinasi’s  native  town, 
Magnesieu,  near  Smyrna. 

Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  Charles  E. 
Hughes  and  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Curator 
of  Ornithology  at  the  New  York  Natural 
History  Museum,  have  been  selected  as 
the  three  recipients  of  the  Roosevelt 
Medals  for  1928,  the  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Association  announced  Sept.  30.  The 
medals,  which  are  of  gold,  and  show  a 
head  of  Roosevelt  on  one  side  and  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  him  on  the  other,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  on  Oc-t.  27  at  a  dinner  at  28  East 
Twentieth  Street,  the  house  where  Roose¬ 
velt  was  born,  and  now  the  home  of  the 
association.  Qualities  of  mind  and  char¬ 
acter,  rather  than  his  achievements  in 
aviation,  influenced  the  committee,  head¬ 
ed  by  Mrs.  C.  Grant  La  Farge,  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  Lindbergh  as  one  of  the  three 
recipients. 

The  annual  loss  to  American  motorists 
at  the  hands  of  “gyp”  operators  of  gaso¬ 
line  pumps  is  conservatively  estimated  at 
$20,000,000,  according  to  the  American 
Automobile  Association.  This  estimate 
is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  a  check-up 
made  by  affiliated  A.  A.  A.  Motor  Clubs 
and  by  civic  authorities  at  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  points  throughout  the  country.  The 
association  urges  administrative  machin¬ 
ery  in  all  States  for  the  enforcement  of 
weights  and  measures  laws  as  a  cure  for 
the  evil. 

Through  its  special  counsel  the  govern¬ 
ment  plans  to  file  suits  against  the  Sin¬ 
clair  Crude  Oil  Purchasing  Company  for 
$3,000,000  in  the  Federal  Courts  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  for  payment  for  oil  extracted  from 
the  Teapot  Dome  Reserve  by  the  Mam¬ 
moth  Oil  Company  prior  to  receivership. 
This  action  is  to  be  taken  in  view  of  the 
failure  of  the  Mammoth  Oil  Company  at 
Casper,  Wyo.,  to  satisfy  the  judgment  of 
approximately  $2,295,000  awarded  in  De¬ 
cember,  1927.  The  Sinclair  company  was 
scheduled  to  be  named  defendant  because 
it  bought  the  oil  from  the  Mammoth  Oil 
Company. 


Mother  (to  small  daughter  just  home 
from  a  visit)  :  “I  am  sorry  to  say  your 
aunt  gives  a  very  poor  account  of  you  : 
“Naughty,  untidy,  unpunctual,  untruth¬ 
ful,  inclined  to  be  imp — ’.”  Daughter: 
“Does  auntie  really  write  all  that?” 
Mother:  “Yes.”  Daughter  (sadly): 
“What  a  thing  to  say  to  a  child’s  own 
mother  !” — Christian  Leader. 
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The  New  York  Dahlia  Show 

There  was  such  a  gorgeousness  in  the 
flowers  at  the  Dahlia  show  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  which  was  the  linest.  The 
displays  were  attractive  and  beautiful  be¬ 
yond  words.  The  blooms  in  some  cases 
wei*e  12  inches  across.  The  shaggy  cactus 
Dahlias  and  the  little  pompons  were 
shown  in  every  variety  and  shade.  It 
must  have  been  difficult  for  the  judges  to 
decide  where  to  give  the  prizes  and  that 
they  had  difficulty  was  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  prizes  given.  A  prize  for  best 
arrangement  of  flowers  went  to  a  mound 
of  flowers  of  various  shades  but  almost 
perfect  in  shape  and  of  great  size.  The 
Dahlias  varied  from  tiny  pompons  to 
mammoth  blooms ;  the  colors  all  the  rain¬ 
bow  shades  and  combinations  of  shades 
in  every  degree  of  variation.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  praise  one  above  the  other. 
An  exhibit  that  came  from  California  by 
air  mail  attracted  much  attention,  even 
though  the  flowers  were  pretry  well  faded. 
They  showed,  however,  the  beauty  of 
color  and  the  size.  A  particularly  beau¬ 
tiful  Dahlia  was  Kathleen  Norris,  and  it 
attracted  considerable  attention.  Edna 
Ferber  was  also  a  showy  salmon  colored 
large  bloom.  Watehung  Sunrise,  a  yel¬ 
lowish  pink,  and  Watehung  Sunset,  a 
pinkish  rose,  were  beautiful.  Annie  Marie, 
salmon  pink  and  white  tipped ;  Manetto 
Glory,  handsome  rich  pink ;  Tango  Cen¬ 
tury,  a  single  tangerine  shaded  flower; 
Violet  Wonder,  an  extraordinarily  rich 
reddish  violet  shade,  and  many  others 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  mention 
were  gorgeous,  brilliant  and  of  great  size 
and  strength  to  judge  by  the  wood. 

The  pompon  Dahlias  ran  from  white  to 
“Darkest  of  All,”  which  was  a  deep,  al¬ 
most  black  maroon.  A  prize  was  given 
to  the  pompon  “Dr.  Jim,”  which  was  an 
odd  light  magenta  shade.  Perhaps  the 
prize  was  given  because  of  the  perfection 
of  the  blooms,  but  a  shaded  orange 
pleased  me  more.  The  pompons  were 
beautiful,  though  in  all  cases  looked  some¬ 
what  like  straw  flowers,  but  so  perky  and 
saucy  in  the  way  they  hold  up  their 
heads,  while  the  large  flowers  drooped. 
There  was  such  a  display  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  do  anything  but  “oh”  and  “ah” 
all  along  the  line.  A  red  and  white  single 
Dahlia,  not  large,  but  more  like  a  huge 
Cosmos,  was  showy.  A  particularly 
pretty  doorway  was  covered  with  single 
small  pink  “Little  Jewels,”  and  deserved 
the  prize  it  received. 

The  Gladiolus  were  also  fine,  ranging 
in  shades  known  and  unknown.  The 
Delphiniums  were  handsome  and  made  a 
(specially  fine  showing.  M.  G.  K. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  sixty-second  annual  session  of 
the  National  Grange,  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  Nov.  14-23,  will  be 
in  a  measure  a  memorial  meeting,  as 
it  was  at  the  National  Capital  that  the 
great  Grange  fraternity  had  its  birth 
Dec.  4,  1867.  In  fact  Washington  was 
the  meeting  place  for  the  organization 
for  several  years,  and  it  was  not  until 
1874  that  the  National  Grange  met 
elsewhere.  Not  until  1880  did  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  again  return  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  also  met  there  in  1881  and 
in  1883.  The  annual  sessions  held 
there  since  have  been  in  1896,  1900, 
190S  and  1916.  Altogether  Washington 
has  been  the  meeting  place  for  14 
years,  more  than  any  other  city  in  the 
country. 

In  addition  to  being  the  birthplace 
of  the  Grange,  Washington  has  another 
attraction  for  the  members  of  the 
Grange  in  its  being  the  National  Capi¬ 
tal,  with  all  the  interest  that  attends 
the  various  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government.  So  it  is  not  strange  that 
already  Grange  members  in  many  of 
the  States  are  making  plans  to  visit 
their  National  capital  in  November. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  in  Wash¬ 
ington  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  as  an 
organization  had  a  beginning,  four  of 
the  seven  founders  of  the  order  lie 
buried,  in  the  cemeteries  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  They  are  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley, 
William  Saunders,  John  Trimble  and 
John  R.  Thompson.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  business  of  the  annual  session 
the  program  will  include  special  fea¬ 
tures,  such  as  a  visit  to  Mount  Vernon, 
the  home  of  Washington ;  tours 
through  the  various  public  buildings  of 
the  Federal  Government,  with  a  recep¬ 
tion  to  President  Coolidge,  and  a  visit 
to  the  cemeteries  where  repose  the 
bodies  of  the  Grang  founders. 

Secretary  Leslie  R.  Smith  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  executive  committee  is 
arranging  for  a  special  New  England 
train  to  carry  the  Grangers  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  to  Washington,  and  members  from 
nearby  States  are  planning  to  organize 
automobile  parties  to  make  the  trip. 
Others  will  take  advantage  of  the  re¬ 
duced  railroad  rates  obtained  for  the 
occasion,  while  some  will  make  the 
journey  by  special  busses. 

To  accommodate  those  who  plan  to 
take  the  seventh  degree  at  Washington 
and  who  have  not  received  the  sixth 
degree  the  Maryland  State  Grange  will 


arrange  to  confer  the  sixth  degree  on 
all  those  who  wish  it. 

The  headquarters  of  the  National 
Grange  at  Washington  will  be  the 
Willard  Hotel,  one  of  the  famous  hotels 
of  the  country.  Some  of  the  Grange 
sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Willard 
auditorium  and  others  in  the  Municipal 
Auditorium.  The  seventh  degree  will 
be  conferred  in  the  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium  Friday  evening,  Nov.  16. 

One  new  State  Grange  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  coming  National  Grange 
session,  that  of  Virginia,  which  has 
just  been  organized.  Potomac  Grange 
No.  1  of  Washington  will  act  as  host 
to  the  visitors.  Potomac  Grange  is  a 
reorganization  of  the  original  Grange 
organized  in  Washington  at  the  birth 
of  the  order.  It  has  about  260  mem¬ 
bers,  which  include  many  distinguished 
residents  of  Washington  in  Congress 
and  the  various  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  seventh  degree  in  the  Grange  is 
the  highest  in  the  fraternity,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  degree 
put  on  by  any  fraternity.  The  degree 
is  only  conferred  at  the  annual  sessions 
of  the  National  Grange.  The  largest 
class  of  seventh-degree  candidates  was 
at  the  Boston  session  in  1920,  when 
9,838  received  the  degree.  At  Cleve¬ 


land  last  year  the  number  of  seventh 
degree  candidates  was  5,811. 

The  biennial  election  of  officers  of 
the  National  Grange  took  place  at 
Cleveland  last  year,  so  that  no  election 
will  be  held  this  year.  National  Master 
Louis  J.  Taber,  who  will  preside  at  the 
Washington  session,  has  occupied  the 
Master’s  position  since  1923.  Previously 
he  served  as  Master  of  the  Ohio  State 
Grange  from  1914  to  1921. 


Tariff  on  Tomatoes 

Comparative  costs  of  canning  toma¬ 
toes  in  the  United  States  and  Italy  re¬ 
veal  that  an  average  duty  of  41  per  cent 
is  necessary  to  equalize  the  difference  in 
cost  of  production  and  to  put  the  Ameri¬ 
can  product  on  a  competitive  basis,  de¬ 
clared  Frank  M.  Shook,  Easton,  Md..  field 
secretary  of  the  Tri-State  Packers’  As¬ 
sociation,  at  the  continuation  of  the  re¬ 
cent  hearings  on  canned  tomatoes  and 
tomato  paste  before  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion. 

This  rate  of  duty  would  equalize  costs 
only  when  domestic  tomatoes  are  shipped 
in  carload  lots,  Mr.  Shook  said.  There 
is  much  demand  for  tomatoes  in  less 
than  carload  lots,  hence  a  duty  of  41  per 
cent  would  not  protect  American  can- 
ners  on  such  sales,  he  said. 

The  50  per  cent  increase  possible  at 
present  through  a  recommendation  of  the 
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Tariff’  Commission,  establishing  a  tariff 
of  2‘2y2  per  cent,  would  be  helpful  to¬ 
ward  placing  American  eanners  on  an 
equality  basis  with  Italian  producers 
Mr.  Shook  declared. 

There  are  181  idle  tomato  canning 
factories  in  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


Law  Regarding  Cemeteries 

What  is  the  law  regarding  cemeteries 
and  cemetery  associations?  Do  the 
trustees  have  a  right  to  tax  lot  owners 
(regardless  of  their  wishes)  for  cutting 
the  grass  on  them  and  keeping  them  in 
order  according  to  their  rules?  If  so,  and 
the  taxes  are  not  paid,  do  they  have  a 
right  to  sell  the  unoccupied  part  of  the 
lot?  In  case  of  a  sale,  what  procedure 
must  they  take  in  order  to  make  the  sale 
legal?  Does  the  one  paying  such  taxes 
get  a  clear  bill  to  the  lot?  Can  I  get 
the  law  relating  to  cemeteries  and  cem¬ 
etery  associations  in  pamphlet  form? 

New  York.  m.  f. 

The  directors  of  a  cemetery  association 
have  a  right  to  levy  assessments  against 
owners  for  the  care  of  the  cemetery  in 
accordance  with  the  rules,  and  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  for  the  collection 
of  the  same.  There  are  no  cemetery  laws 
in  pamphlet  form,  that  we  know  of,  but 
your  town  clerk,  no  doubt,  has  a  copy 
of  this  law  in  his  office.  n.  t. 


IF  motors  took  life-insurance 
examinations,  doctors  would 
prescribe  a  steady  diet  of 


OEC.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 

SPECIAL  GASOLINE  AND  MOTOR  OIL 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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A  Genuine  Fox  Gun 
~  Built  to  Last 
.  a  Lifetime 

for  only 

*36“ 


Every  farm  home 
needs  a  shotgun — 
and  it  should  be  a 
good  gun.  It’s  just 
as  sound  economy 
to  buy  a  good  shot¬ 
gun  as  it  is  to  buy 
good  tools.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  service 
and  satisfaction  far 
outweighs  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price. 

Now  that  the  price 
of  the  FOX-STER- 
LING WORTH  is 
down  to  $36.50, 
there's  no  reason  why  every 
farm  home  shouldn’t  have  a 
really  fine  shotgun. 

This  is  the  same  gun  that  has 
been  for  twenty  years  a  favor¬ 
ite  among  men  who  know 
guns.  It  has  every  feature 
that  has  caused  FOX  GUNS 
to  be  known  as  “The  Finest 
Guns  in  the  World." 

When  the  late  Theodore 
Roosevelt  went  to  Africa,  he 
took  with  him  a  FOX  GUN, 
of  which  he  later  said,  “No 
better  gun  was  ever  made, 
am  exceedingly  proud  of  it. ’» 

The  STERLINGWORTH, 
too,  is  a  gun  to  be  proud  of  in 
any  company — and  it’s  built 
to  last  a  lifetime.  It  is  made 
in  correct  types  for  every  kind 
of  shooting,  in  12,  16  or  20 
gauge,  with  barrels  26  to  32 
inches  in  length  and  any  de¬ 
sired  boring. 

Until  you  have  owned  a 
thoroughbred  gun  you  won’t 
know  real  shooting  satisfaction  and 
pleasure.  The  nearest  FOX  dealer  will 
be  glad  to  let  you  examine  the  STER¬ 
LINGWORTH.  If  you  don’t  know  his 
address,  write  us  today  and  we’ll  send 
it,  with  the  FOX  catalog  of  fine  guns. 

A.  H.  FOX  GUN  COMPANY 

4740  N.  18th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FREE! 


Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  us  for  this  help¬ 
ful  booklet,  “How  to 
Buy  a  Gun.”  It  con¬ 
tains  interesting  and 
valuable  information 
on  the  proper  method 
of  choosing  a  gun  for 
best  results. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Sheep  Advice  Wanted 

Will  you  ask  readers  to  tell  which  plan 
with  sheep  is  likely  to  be  more  profitable? 

1.  Buy  ewes  to  lamb  in  April,  have 
sheep  fed  corn  all  Winter,  fatten  all 
sheep  and  lambs  three  or  four  months; 
shear  in  early  June:  sell  out  in  July  or 
August,  and  buy  again. 

2.  Shall  I  buy  wethers  in  November, 
fatten,  and  sell  in  March? 

Franklin  Co.,  Mass.  uncle  john. 

This  is  a  good  question.  What  do 
readers  say  about  it  from  experience  or 
observation? 


An  Itinerant  Shoe  Repairing 
Business 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  success 
an  itinerant  shoe  repairer  would  have 
in  country  districts?  Bo  you  believe  that 
there  is  a  field  here  for  an  honest  and 
capable  workman  equipped  with  neces¬ 
sary  machinery?  The  traveling  umbrel¬ 
la  repairmen  is  quite  a  familiar  sight  in 
the  country  and  small  towns,  but  I  do 
not  recall  having  ever  seen  a  traveling 
shoemaker.  Are  there  not  many  country 
towns  without  shoemakers?  G.  w. 

Cook  Co.,  Ill. 

No  doubt  such  an  outfit  capable  of 
doing  good  work  would  pick  up  a  large 
amount  of  trade.  Has  anyone  seen  such 
a  traveling  shoemaker? 


Grease  for  Shoes 

Would  you  give  me  a  formula  or  prep¬ 
aration  for  waterproofing  and  preserving 
high-top  shoes?  I  have  been  told  that 
mutton  tallow  and  beeswax  are  good. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  H. 

That  preparation  is  often  used,  but  we 
have  found  common  castor  oil  quite  ef¬ 
fective  for  this  purpose.  It  is  clean  and 
easily  applied.  In  earlier  days  when 
leather  boots  were  largely  used  and 
“greasing  your  boots”  was  a  necessary 
farm  job,  many  used  the  thick  stuff 
scraped  from  iron  wagon  axles.  This  was 
a  mixture  of  wagon  grease  and  a  little 
iron  and  had  great  lasting  qualities.  It 
was  kept  in  an  iron  kettle,  melted  and 
put  on  with  a  swab — not  elegant  but  ef¬ 
fective.  Present-day  rubber  and  combi¬ 
nation  footwear  is  better  fos  farm  use  in 
Winter. 


Cost  of  Light  Car 

Our  Ford  car  was  bought  11  years  ago 
and  it  is  now  the  best  ever  it  was.  It 
has  had  about  $50  of  repairs  and  one  new 
set  of  tires  that  at  the  time  purchased 
cost  about  $40.  It  has  been  blackened 
over  twice  with  an  auto  paint  by  the 
owner.  It  looks  now  old-fashioned  and 
has  to  be  cranked  by  hand.  It  has  done 
little  besides  running  errands  for  the 
farm  and  family.  It  requires  more  gaso¬ 
line  to  run  it  than  some  of  the  modern 
cars  and  the  license  fees  have  amounted 
to  almost  the  heaviest  isingle  expense.  A 
farm  car  frequently  is  run  so  little  that 
a  low  license  fee  should  be  charged  for 
a  light  car  and  a  gasoline  tax  should  pay 
most  of  the  expense.  Taxes  for  a  year 
exceed  a  five-year  cost  for  the  auto,  and 
church  and  charities  far  exceed  the  car. 
This  may  be  under  the  average.  H. 


Turnips  in  Virginia 

For  best  results  turnips  require  land 
which  has  been  well  enriched  and  put 
in  the  best  condition.  It  requires  1  %  to 
2  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  in  drills,  or  2% 
lbs.  broadcast.  The  drills  should  be  16 
to  20  in.  apart,  or  in  very  rich  land  the 
drills  should  not  be  closer  than  2  ft.,  and 
216  ft.  would  be  better,  because  of  the 
large  growth  of  tops. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Washington  or  Balti¬ 
more  most  varieties  of  turnips  should  be 
sown  by  August  20.  The  Purple  Top 
White  Globe  can  be  sown  to  the  first  of 
September,  while  the  Strap  Leaf  varie¬ 
ties  can  be  sown  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
September.  The  white  flesh  varieties  are 
the  most  popular  for  market,  but  the  yel¬ 
low  varieties  are  the  best  keepers.  After 
a  few  light  frosts  take  up  the  roots  and 
store  in  a  cool  cellar  or  outdoor  pit  for 
Winter  use.  n.  C. 

Virginia. 


Foreclosing  Second 
Mortgage 

A  is  purchaser  of  property,  house  and 
one  acre  of  land.  B  holds  first  mortgage, 
C  second  mortgage.  A  pays  B  promptly 
the  interest  when  due  but  does  not  pay 
C.  What  can  C  do  to  get  his  money 
promptly,  or  at  least  in  a  short  time? 
Some  have  told  me  C  could  foreclose,  but 
others  say  C  could  not,  but  that  he  could 
bring  suit.  If  last  is  right  and  A  has  no 
money,  would  bringing  suit  do  any  good? 

Connecticut.  h.'j.  w. 

The  holder  of  the  second  mortgage  has 
a  right  to  foreclose  the  second  mortgage, 
but  the  first  mortgage  must  first  be  satis¬ 
fied^  out  of  The  purchase -price.  'N,  T. 


Any  Mira co  Set 
or  complete  cut 
fit  sent  on 


Prices 

Get  Cur  SEND  NO  MONEY 


9th Anniversary  Offer 


FACTORY  PRIMS 


SAVIF  5021 


Choice  of  Cabinets 
AC  or  Battery  Sets 

30  Days* 


Graceful  Spinet 
condole,  genu¬ 
ine  valnnt. 
Choice  of  speak¬ 
ers,  Also  comes 
in  Radio-Phono- 
grapb  Comb'n. 


latest 
Powerful 'New 


Cathedral  Toned,  Super  Selective,  Long  Distance  Getters 

Battery  or  Electric  AC  Sets 


UltraS 


A  Ld-Boy  Con¬ 
sole  that  costs 
little.  Dynamic 
Power  Speaker. 


Popular  Inexpen¬ 
sive  combina¬ 
tion.  Set  on  table 
speaker. 


New  -  type  arm¬ 
chair  console  of 
grennine  walnut- 
latest  speakers. 


Electric 

AC-8 

$7150 


‘C'NJOY  any  Miraco  30  days  in  your 
XL  home.  Return  everything,  our  expense, 
unless  delighted  YOUR  VERDICT 
FINAL.  Send  for  latest  catalog  and 
Amazing  Special  Wholesale  Price  Offer. 

America’s  big,  old,  reliable  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  springs  its  9th  annual  sensation! 

Latest  shielded  1-dial,  Super -powered, 
hum-free  Electric  AC  and  newest  battery 
sets  of  finest  construction  and  costliest 
features  at  astounding  low  factory  prices. 

Compare  with  radios  at  2  to  4  times  the  price — 
unless  your  Miraco  proves  itself  the  MOST  SELEC¬ 
TIVE,  RICHEST,  CLEAREST  TONED  and 
MOST  POWERFUL  DISTANCE  GETTER, don’t 
buy!  Miracoshave  phonograph  pick-up  connection. 

Delighted  thousands  report  programs  from  Coast 
to  Coast,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  with  magnificent 
clear,  cathedral  tone.  3  year  guarantee  on  each  set. 

Choice  of  beautiful  consoles,  metal  or  wood  table 
cabinets,  latest  dynamic  power  speakers,  radio- 
phonograph  combinations. 

Insure  complete  satisfaction,  save  or  make  much 
money — deal  direct  with  a  big  old  maker  of  fine 
radios— 9th  successful  year.  Get  amazing  offer! 

MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N,  555-10,  Miraco  Bldg.,€incinnati,0. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG,  AMAZING  SPECIAL  FACTORY  OFFER, 
TESTIMONY  OF  NEARBY  USERS— All  the  proof  you  want — of  our 

honesty,  fairness,  size,  financial  integrity,  radio  experience  and  tha 
performance  of  our  sets— including  Amazing  Factory  Offer— sent  Wi& 
catalog. 


Electric 

AC-9 


Big 

Discounts 

and 

Exclusive  Ter¬ 
ritory  to  User- 
Agents  on  Bat¬ 
tery  or  AC  Elec¬ 
tric  Outfits 


wee\ 


MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N 

9th  Successful  Year 

555-TO,  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  free  catalog.  Amazing 


THIS  COUPON 
IS  NOT 
AN  ORDER 


Special  Factory  Offer,  testimony  of  nearby  oners,  eto.  QUaer  Q  Agent  Q  Dealer 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


THE  RIGHT  TOOL  SAVES  TIME 


CUT  HANDLING 

COST 

YOU  can  cut  in  half  the  cost  of  hand¬ 
ling  ear  corn,  potatoes,  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  with  this  scoop  fork, 
it’s  lighter  than  a  grain  scoop,  easier  to 
use,  and  does  not  cut  or  injure  vege¬ 
tables  because  the  tines 
are  made  with  flat,  blunt 
points.  Holds  a  man  size 
load  every  forkful. 

The  brand  True  Temper 
is  burned  in  the  handle 
to  mark  each  fork  as  the 
best  tool  of  it*  kind  that 
can  be  made. 

The  American  Fork 
&  Hoe  Company 

General  Offices 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Farm  and  Garden 
Tools  tor  Over  10O  Years. 

It  your  dealer  has  not  yet  atocked 
the  True  Temper  VegetableScoop 
Fork,  Cat.  No.  910,  send  us  his 
name  and  $3.30  and  we  will  ship 
you  direct,  postpaid. 


Users  Catalog. 

Free  on  request. 
Describes  over 
400  choice  tools 
for  every  farm 
task. 


IRUE 1  EM  PER 


POWE 

USES 


FOR 

iirFord 

E-Z  POWER 


Special  Offer 


Powerful,  economical  —  from  wood  aaw  to 
churn.  Makes  car  easy  to  crank.  Fits  any 
model;  no  holes  to  drill;  attach  in  few  minutes; 
does  not  affect  steering.  Will  not  overheat. 
FffFF  Send  name  today  for  free  literature 
onthislatest,  guaranteed  improved 
power.  Try  it  15  days  on  your  Ford  at  our  risk. 
E-Z  POWER  MF6.  CO.,  ton  37s,  Itchlson,  Kansas 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
__  Clumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 

1.  styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills.  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

■ 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

,  Bo*  3  _  Belleville,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  \ears. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  ior  Durability.  Prices 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER! 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  lteady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  itU't 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  W e  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  wc  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notiee  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


READERS  will  be  glad  to  have  that  message 
from  the  Ditchings  farm  printed  on  our  first 
page  this  week,  and  to  see  the  picture  of  Mr.  Ditch¬ 
ings  in  the  group  standing  by  one  of  those  trees.  In 
former  years  Mr.  Collingwood  told  in  considerable 
detail  the  story  of  the  sod  mulch  orchard  and  the 
wonderful  apples  grown  by  Mr.  Ditchings  on  this 
nonconformist  plan.  No  one  knows  just  the  ivhy  of 
this  success,  but  the  results  are  exceedingly  evident, 
as  shown  by  Mrs.  CormvaH’s  report  of  this  year’s 
crop  on  these  Ditchings  orchards. 

* 

HERE  we  have  a  new  slogan:  An  egg  a  day  will 
help  the  child  on  its  way.  Milk  and  eggs  are 
alike  in  this  that  they  supply  all  the  nutritive  re¬ 
quirements  of  growing  animals  at  certain  stages  of 
their  existence.  This,  of  course,  leads  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  in  these  foods,  the  true  “balanced  ra¬ 
tion”  is  to  be  found.  In  them,  nature  has  stored  pro¬ 
teins,  carbohydrates,  fats,  minerals  and  even  vita¬ 
mins.  When  a  new  element  is  found  in  any  food, 
we  may  confidently  predict  that  it  will  also  be  found 
in  these  products  of  the  dairy  and  poultry  yard.  Now 
we  have  the  studies  of  Rose  and  McCollum,  carried 
on  with  white  rats  at  Columbia  University  in  New 
York,  to  show7  that  the  addition  of  egg  to  a  diet  al¬ 
ready  sufficient  for  growth  and  wTell-being  of  the 
young  added  materially  to  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  that  diet.  These  studies  upon  lower  animals  con¬ 
firmed  findings  previously  announced  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  egg  a  day  to  the  diet  of  a  group  of  well- 
fed  children  had  improved  health  and  nutrition  in 
the  same  way  that  an  increased  use  of  milk  may  be 
expected  to  do.  Wise  propaganda  have  increased 
the  use  of  milk  in  our  great  cities,  New  York  City 
alone  consuming  nearly  40  per  cent  more  than  it 
did  15  years  ago.  Eggs  may  now  step  up  on  the 
platform  and  take  their  place  with  milk  as  a 
staple  food  for  the  production  of  a  vigorous  race. 


A  RECORD-BREAKING  corn  crop  is  practically 
assured  in  the  Middle  West.  It  is  likely  to  be 
high  in  quality.  In  addition  to  an  abundance  of 
corn,  there  is  plenty  of  hay  and  Fall  grass  in  most 
areas  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  large  numbers  of  corn  belt  farmers 
should  be  competing  with  one  another  at  the  Chicago, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha  stockyards  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  feeder  cattle  through  which  to  market  their 
corn  and  roughage.  For  choice  weighty  feeders  they 
have  recently  paid  $13.50  to  $14.50  per  cwvt.,  and  for 
choice  stockers  $12.25  to  $13.50.  What  will  these 
cattle  sell  for  after  90  to  120  days  of  feeding?  Will 
they  profit  their  buyers?  Evidently  corn  belt  feeders 
who  have  answered  these  questions  are  acting  on 
their  faith  in  the  continuing  strength  of  the  fat  cat¬ 
tle  market,  and  on  the  facts  that  feed  is  cheap  and 
there  are  10,000,000  fewer  cattle  and  3,000,000  more 
people  in  the  United  States  than  there  were  five 
years  ago.  Necessity,  however,  is  a  factor  in  the 
situation.  Corn  belt  farmers  cannot  satisfactorily 
market  their  feed  this  year  unless  they  convert  it 
into  beef,  pork,  mutton  and  lamb.  Many  of  them 
are  experienced  meatmakers.  “New”  men,  however, 
join  their  xrnnks  every  year.  They  are  numerous  and 
active  this  Fall.  J.  D.  Mercer,  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board,  states  that  the 
reduced  supply  of  cattle  all  through  the  country, 
and  the  prospect  for  a  big  corn  crop  have  combined 
to  bring  about  speculation  among  buyers  of  feeders. 
Competition  for  this  class  of  cattle  has  been  so  keen 
that  many  carloads  have  changed  hands  three  or 
'our  times  at  a  profit  at  the  Chicago  yards  before 


they  passed  out  to  feed  lots.  Beef  producers  are 
making  substantial  profits  at  current  prices  for  all 
grades.  Dan  D.  Casement,  Riley  Co.,  Kan.,  lately 
sold  21  Dereford  yearling  steers,  averaging  839  lbs., 
for  $18  per  cwt.  in  Kansas  City.  Facts  like  these 
are  influencing  corn  belt  farmers.  John  Clay,  a 
widely-informed,  pioneer  commission  man,  says  that 
“it  wrill  cost  very  much  less  in  feed  to  make  weight 
than  it  cost  a  year  ago.”  So  active  has  the  trade  in 
feeder  cattle  become  that  western  range  breeders 
are  installing  scales  on  their  ranches,  and  selling 
their  cattle  by  the  pound  instead  of  the  head.  This 
is  a  significant  change  in  their  selling  technique.  The 
activity  and  enthusiasm  of  farmers  and  ranchmen 
who  are  raising  or  feeding  beef  cattle  in  the  West 
are  like  a  contagion.  Consequently  in  the  East  we 
note  a  decided  trend  in  some  regions  toward  the 
raising  of  beef  cattle.  Ic  is  noteworthy  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  at  the  late  Eastern  States  Exposition 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  15  1,025-lb.  Aberdeen-Angus 
steers,  bred,  fed  and  showm  by  Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc., 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  realized  $21.50  per  cwt.  They 
were  bought  by  the  New"  York  Dressed  Beef  Co. 

* 

APPROACD  of  shorter  days  emphasizes  the  need 
of  good  light  in  the  farm  home.  Some  are  lo¬ 
cated  conveniently  near  commercial  lines  so  that 
house  and  barn  may  be  wired  and  the  current  ob¬ 
tained  easily.  In  other  cases  the  recourse  is  a  home- 
owned  power  plant,  and  as  we  go  about  the  coun¬ 
try  it  is  quite  surprising  to  note  the  developments  in 
this  line.  Farmers  who  formerly  had  to  depend  on 
kerosene  now  have  electricity  “right  under  their 
thumb,”  as  we  say  when  we  wTish  to  express  thor¬ 
ough  control  of  something.  Light  and  pumping 
power  for  water — these  work  in  well  together  and 
add  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  farm 
life. 

* 

SEEDLING  peaches  are  often  submitted  to  us 
with  request  for  opinion  as  to  their  being  worth 
-propagating.  As  a  rule  the  pit  of  a  high-quality 
peach  produces  something  good  to  eat,  often  coming 
nearly  true  to  the  parent  tree.  But  hardiness,  bear¬ 
ing  quality  and  adaptability  to  various*  conditions, 
are  things  that  have  to  be  learned  by  test,  and  some- 
w"here  along  that  road  most  of  the  supposedly  de- 
sii'able  seedlings  get  weary  and  quit.  Now  and  then 
one  meets  the  requirements  for  general  home  garden 
use,  and  rarer  still,  a  new  really  commercial  kind 
appears.  If  one  has  a  seedling  peach  that  seems 
promising,  two  or  three  others  should  be  budded 
writh  it  as  a  safeguard  against  death  of  the  parent 
tree.  The  writer  has  lost  two  seedlings  of  apparent 
merit  from  lack  of  this  precaution. 

* 

I  wrnuld  like  your  advice  about  my  cemetery  plot.  I 
have  planted  grass  on  it  from  time  to  time,  but  it  always 
dries  up  during  the  Summer  m.  f. 

HERE  is  special  appeal  in  this  inquiry  because 
we  all  know  how  ragged  and  patchy  a  cemetery 
will  get  where  there  is  no  regular  caretaker.  It  may 
help  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  top  soil  in  such 
spots  by  liberally  using  bone  meal,  well  wetted  down. 
Then,  with  frequent  addition  of  seed  the  grass  is  like¬ 
ly  to  get  a  root-hold  that  will  carry  it  through  dry 
times  safely.  The  cemetery  should  be  a  spot  of  spe¬ 
cial  care,  not  only  because  of  its  appearance  to  out¬ 
siders,  but  for  our  own  sakes.  Broken  hearts  some¬ 
times  find  unexpected  solace  and  even  “bear  a  song 
away,”  instead  of  the  burden  they  brought,  wThen 
they  find  a  new  seeding  coming  on  the  bare  spots  of 
the  grave  they  have  tended. 

* 

WDY  not  form  an  unofficial,  individual  associa¬ 
tion  for  resistance  to  signing  papers?  Every 
week  we  receive  a  large  number  of  letters  from 
people  who  have  been  induced,  by  strong-arm  sales¬ 
men,  to  sign  contracts  or  orders  for  commodities 
they  do  not  need,  or  cannot  afford.  Trade  organi¬ 
zations  train  specialists  to  overcome  the  doubts 
or  objections  of  a  “prospect.”  Why  should  not  the 
“prospect,”  harried  by  a  series  of  trade  representa¬ 
tives,  study  a  technique  for  repelling  the  undesira¬ 
ble?  Those  portrait  artists,  for  example,  who  “only 
make  a  trifling  charge  for  the  frame,”  or  those 
bright  young  men  who  are  “working  their  way 
through  college,”  and  tell  you  that  your  “vote”  will 
put  them  through  !  Start  your  own  resistance  by 
studying  their  methods  of  persuasion,  and  how  to 
counteract  them,  and  the  next  time  a  silvery  voice 
over  the  telephone  invites  you  to  invest  in  blue  sky 
mining  stock  save  your  money  by  hanging  up  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  There  is  one  good  thought  to  hold  under 
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such  circumstances— you  can  make  just  as  good  vise 
of  your  own  money  as  the  man  who  is  trying  to  get 
it  away  from  you. 

* 

ACCORDING  to  many  reports  apple  prices  had 
not  been  moving  much  either  way  near  the 
first  of  October.  The  market  has  been  trying  to  set¬ 
tle  itself,  having  started  rather  late  on  the  main 
Winter  varieties  in  producing  sections.  Growers 
have  been  getting  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  barrel  for  the 
leading  varieties  at  shipping  points.  This  year  prices 
are  fully  as  high  in  Michigan  as  in  New  York  and 
rather  higher  than  in  the  South.  Eastern  producers 
are  in  as  good  position  as  any  of  them  this  year,  hav¬ 
ing  only  a  moderate  local  supply  to  compete  with  in 
supplying  a  large  nearby  population,  while  the  large 
crop  of  the  Northwest  is  handicapped  by  distance 
and  the  tendency  to  small  sizes  of  the  fruit.  The 
export  markets  are  acting  well  when  the  receipts 
show  good  color  and  sufficient  ripeness. 

* 

DE  island  of  Malta  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
has  given  its  name  to  a  disease  of  man  and 
goats  that  has  not,  until  very  recent  years,  been 
thought  to  be  prevalent  in  this  country.  In  Malta, 
the  inhabitants  get  their  milk  supply  from  goats 
driven  to  the  door  and  milked  for  each  customer. 
Few  cows  are  kept.  A  peculiar  fever,  known  as 
Malta  fever,  has  long  prevailed  there  and  has  been 
known  to  be  caused  by  milk  from  infected  goats. 
Cases  of  this  fever  have  also  not  been  uncommon  in 
our  own  Southwest,  where  goat’s  milk  is  somewhat 
extensively  used.  Investigations  now  being  made 
seem  to  show  that  Malta  fever  is  much  more  common 
than  had  been  supposed  elsewhere  than  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  Malta  fever  is  also  known 
as  undulant  fever,  because  of  the  wave-like  undula¬ 
tions  in  the  course  of  the  high  temperature.  It  so 
closely  resembles  mild  cases  of  typhoid  and  some 
cases  of  the  grippe  that  it  may  easily  escape  correct 
diagnosis  and  run  its  course  to  recovery  or  death 
without  being  recognized.  There  are  no  character¬ 
istic  symptoms  by  which  alone  a  positive  diagnosis 
can  be  made;  the  help  of  the  laboratory  is  needed  if 
it  is  to  be  certainly  distinguished  from  other  infec¬ 
tions  that  may  so  closely  resemble  it.  Fortunately, 
it  is  seldom  fatal,  though  it  may  cause  weeks  or 
months  of  disability.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that 
it  may  occur  anywhere  will  now  lead  to  more  careful 
observation  on  the  part  of  physicians  and  the  sub¬ 
mission  to  properly  equipped  laboratories  of  blood 
from  suspected  cases.  The  most  important  dis¬ 
coveries  with  regard  to  this  disease  that  have  been 
recently  made  are  that  it  may  be  caused  by  drinking 
raw  milk  from  cows  suffering  from  contagious 
abortion  and  by  contact  5  ith  the  discharges  from 
hogs  with  the  same  disorder.  Milk  alone  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  disease.  It  has  been  found  as  well 
among  packing-house  employes  who  come  into  close 
contact  with  slaughtered  hogs  and  in  caretakers  of 
cattle  and  hogs  who  do  not  use  raw  milk  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  in  their  diet.  Now  that  attention  is  being  called 
to  it,  we  may  hope  for  more  careful  studies  and  more 
general  investigations  that  will  clear  up  obscure 
points  and  lead  to  more  accurate  knowledge  of  a  dis¬ 
ease  that  we  had  thought  this  country  nearly  free 
from. 


Brevities 

Yes,  these  pleasant  days  of  Fall  are  about  the  top- 
notch  in  weather. 

A  grouch  is  miserably  poor  company  for  the  one 
who  has  it  and  everyone  he  meets. 

Japanese  beetle  quarantine  restrictions  on  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  ceased  for  this  season  Oct.  1,  but  continue  ou 
flowers  until  Oct.  15,  inclusive. 

Australia  exports  annually  from  125,000,000  to 
140,000,000  lbs.  of  butter.  The  outlook  for  their  season 
just  opening  is  specially  favorable,  the  cows  having  win¬ 
tered  well  and  pasture  outlook  good. 

With  the  co-operation  of  State  highway  departments, 
8,184  miles  of  Federal-aid  highways  were  improved  in 
the  fiscal  year  1927-28,  and  2,014  miles  that  had  been 
previously  improved  by  Federal  aid  were  given  surfaces 
of  higher  type,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  work 
was  done  at  a  total  cost  of  $205,043,784,  of  which  the 
Federal  government  paid  $88,056,984,  or  43  per  cent, 
and  the  States  paid  the  balance. 

“Game  Laws  for  the  Season  1928-29,”  the  twenty- 
ninth  annual  summary  of  Federal,  State  and  Provincial 
status  relating  to  game,  has  been  compiled  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Biological  Survey,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  published  as  Farmers’  Bulletin 
1575-F.  The  outstanding  information  presented  is  the 
summary  of  laws  relating  to  seasons,  licenses,  limits, 
possession,  interstate  transportation  and  sale,  for  each 
State  and  Province  and  for  Newfoundland  and  Mexico. 
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Dairy  Mergers 

FROM  report  in  the  Capital  Times  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  we  learn  that  the  Borden  Company  of  New 
York  has  bought  the  Kennedy  Dairy  Company,  one 
of  the  large  outstanding  concerns  in  Wisconsin.  The 
Borden  Company  had  recently  bought  the  Gridley 
Dairy  Company,  the  largest  milk  distributing  com¬ 
pany  in  Milwaukee.  The  active  head  of  the  Kennedy 
company  was  A.  H.  Kramer,  formerly  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

The  American  Ice  Cream  Company,  also  a  large 
outstanding  company  in  Wisconsin,  was  sold  to  the 
Wisconsin  Creameries,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  the  largest 
Wisconsin  owned  dairy  corporation.  This  corpora¬ 
tion  also  controls  the  Milwaukee  Milk  Company,  the 
Bloomer  Ice  Cream  Company  and  the  Bendfelt  Ice 
Cream  Company.  No  cash  was  involved  in  these 
deals.  Both  were  completed  through  an  exchange 
of  stock.  The  amount  involved  was  not  made 
known.  These  deals  concentrate  the  dairy  and  ice 
cream  business  in  Wisconsin  in  the  hands  of  three 
large  corporations,  according  to  the  Times.  The 
National  Dairy  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago, 
helps  complete  the  trio.  It  recently  acquired  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Luick  Ice  Cream  Company  and  the  Trapp 
Bros.  Dairy  Company. 

Referring  editorially  to  these  mergers,  the  Capital 
Times  comments : 

How  long  will  it  be  before  American  business  will  be 
reduced  to  the  hired  man  status  with  a  majority  of  con¬ 
cerns  owned  and  controlled  by  absentee  interests  in  the 
big  metropolitan  centers?  Baby’s  milk,  groceries,  neces¬ 
sities  of  life  are  gradually  heading  toward  monopoly 
operation.  What  will  happen  when  these  monopoly  in¬ 
terests  get  control  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  then 
seek  to  perpetuate  their  hold  by  obtaining  control  oi 
government,  the  courts,  militia,  etc.?  Dangerous  seeds 
are  being  sown  in  the  American  garden. 


Farm  Co-operation  in  California  j 

An  examjile  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  you  have  been 
trying  to  avoid  in  farm  organizations  is  indicated  by 
the  California  grape  growers  in  the  following  reprint 
of  their  demands  :  . 

“A  mass  meeting  of  raisin  growers  at  Maderia,  Cant., 
recently  representing  members  of  the  Sun  Maid  Raisin 
Growers’  Association  in  that  district,  made  a  demand 
upon  the  co-operative’s  official  for  answers  to  nine  spe¬ 
cific  questions  which  were  tacked  to  a  resolution  which 
was  adopted.  The  questions  are:  r>  .  . 

“Question  No.  1  (a) — Are  the  Sun-Maid  Raisin 

Growers  Association  of  California  or  the  Delaware  Cor¬ 
poration,  or  any  of  them,  in  such  a  position  that  they 
cannot  meet  their  obligations  as  they  fall  due .  it  so, 

which?  .  .  _  - 

“(b).  Are  these  companies,  or  either  of  them,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  assets  less  in  value  than  their  liabilities .  It 

What  relation  has  Sir.  Creech  to  each  of  these 

corporations?  ...  . 

“(d).  Is  Mr.  Creech  employed  by  the  California  cor¬ 
poration  in  any  capacity?  If  so,  what?  _ 

“(e).  Who  pays  Mr.  Creech  s  salary  m  connection 
with  any  of  the  Sun-Maid  organizations? 

“(fi  What  steps,  if  any,  have  been  taken  to  reduce 
the  overhead  of  the  California  corporation  along  similar 
lines  to  those  adopted  by  the  Delaware  corporation." 

“(g).  Is  it  planned  to  place  any  of  the  Sun-Maid  cor¬ 
porations  in  liquidation?  If  so,  which  one  and  when. 

“Question  No.  2 — Have  you  any  plans  to  handle  the 
1928  crop  of  our  members  which  will  reasonably  assure 
outside  growers  so  that  our  members  will  no  longer  be 
penalized  for  co-operative  effort?  If  so,  we  request  that 

such  a  plan  be  outlined.  , 

“Question  No.  3— Will  you  from  now  on  supply  the 
members  with  information  at  regular  intervals  ot  tact 
and  figure  which  will  enable  them  to  determine  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  business  and  enable  them  to  hold  the  di¬ 
rectors  responsible  therefore,  as  officers  ot  the  corpora- 

“Question  No.  4 — W e  respectfully  request  you  as 
our  board  to  give  us  a  detailed  audited  statement  of  oui 
business  since  you  assumed  its  management  tor  us  m 
1923  in  such  form  that  the  grower  can  understand  it. 

“Question  No.  5 — Are  you  willing  to  amend  the  by¬ 
laws  of  the  California  Association  to  require  the  election 
of  directors  regionally  and  by  direct  vote  oi  the 
members? 

“Question  No.  6 — Is  the  former  manager,  now  on 
leave  of  absence,  still  drawing  a  salary?  If  so,  we  de¬ 
mand  that  his  resignation  be  accepted  at  once. 

“Question  No.  7 — Can  the  jiroceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  1928  crop  be  used  to  make  up  any  deficit  sustained 
by  reason  of  the  sale  and  expense  of  the  1926  and  1927 

' '  “Question  No.  8 — Is  a  grower  who  delivered  his  1926 
and  1927  crops  liable  for  a  billback? 

“Question  No.  9 — What  disposition  will  be  made  oi 
any  excess  in  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  raisins  of 
the  1928  crop  over  and  above  the  advance  expense  of 
manufacturing  and  marketing? 

“In  view  of  the  condition  which  now  confronts  the 
raisin  grower  as  above  stated  it  is  imperative  that  these 
questions  be  answered  frankly,  fairly  and  without 

further  delay.”  ,  ., 

Inquiry  was  made  of  Harry  M.  Creech,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Sun-Maid,  for  a  statement  on 
behalf  of  the  management  and  he  replied : 

“Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers’  Association  is  only  con¬ 
cerned  with  business  and  merchandising  aspects.  Such 
discussions  between  members  as  you  mention  have  no 
effect  uiion  merchandising  and  therefore  we  have  no 
comment  to  make.  As  a  practical  matter  the  many 
questions  constantly  and  properly  asked  by  units  of  the 
co-operative  have  always  been  regularly  handled  at  the 
monthly  meetings  of  unit  representatives  and  this  prac¬ 
tice  will  continue.” 

On  the  Pacific  coast  during  the  Summer  I  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  look  into  farm  organizations,  and  to  study  the 
different  forms  of  organizations  which  you  have  so  often 
and  so  correctly  defined,  and  to  get  in  some  measure  the 
farmers’  reaction  to  them.  _ 

When  the  promoters  and  officials  of  the  centralized 


type  of  farm  organizations  tell  farmers  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers  Association  as  an  example  of  successful 
co-operation  they  fail  always  to  inform  them  that  it  is 
based  on  absolutely  contrary  principles  to  that  of  the 
centralized  associations  like  the  Dairymen’s  League  and 
others  of  the  type  which  have  failed,  including  the 
Maple  Sugar  Products  and  Canning  Crop  Vegetable 
Growers  of  New  York,  Maine  Potato  Growers  and 
Connecticut  Tobacco  Growers  of  New  England,  and 
others.  In  the  California  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
local  producing  communities  own  and  direct  and  operate 
the  local  packing  plants  with  the  deeds  for  this  property 
safe  in  their  own  safes.  The  central  organization  which 
I  visited  in  Los  Angeles  was  simply  nothing  else  than 
a  selling,  distributing  etc.  agency,  without  any  juris¬ 
diction  over  other  matters  of  local  bodies.  The  offices 
of  that  selling  agency  were  few,  simple,  unimposing,  and 
meant  little  overhead,  not  much  like  the  centralized 
lords  in  spirit  or  form  I  assure  you.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  Washington  Dairymen’s  Association,  which  I  had 
opportunity  to  study. 

When  ownership  and  control  go  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  local  producers  as  indicated  in  the  raisin  association 
and  found  in  all  centralized  bodies,  they  have  lost  all 
control  and  power  to  protect  themselves,  and  also  lost 
effective  voice  in  the  direction  of  their  association. 
Representation  in  a  central  body  will  not  offset  that 
loss  of  the  power  of  direct  mandate  by  farmers  them¬ 
selves. 

New  York.  a.  w.  e. 


Need  of  Minerals  in  Live  Stock  Rations 

EASTERN  farmers  in  particular  who  raise  any 
kind  of  live  stock  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  rations  commonly  fed  are  deficient  in  minerals 
and  often  in  other  substances  which  are  essential  to 
the  vigor,  health  and  usefulness  of  their  animals. 
Weak,  brittle  bones,  stunted  growth,  “shy  breeding” 
or  abortion  and  barrenness  in  sows,  cows,  ewes  and 
mares  are  the  most  serious  evidences  that  the  feeds 
which  the  animals  receive  do  not  completely  nourish 
them.  These  and  related  conditions  that  minimize 
or  destroy  the  usefulness  of  animals  for  breeding, 
fattening,  milking  or  work  are,  in  a  few  cases,  of 
hereditary  origin,  but  practically  all  arise  from  in¬ 
complete  nutrition,  which  means  partial  starvation. 
Millions  of  tons  of  feed  are  grown  on  impoverished 
soils.  These  soils  are  markedly  low  in  or  may  lack 
entirely  a  few  or  many  of  the  vital  constituents  of 
a  balanced  ration.  Feeds  grown  on  these  soils  are 
bound  to  be  deficient  and  inefficient,  in  varying  de¬ 
grees.  Most  soils  in  the  East  have  been  farmed  for 
many  years.  In  some  regions  they  were  not  the  best 
farming  soils  even  in  their  virgin  state.  Soils  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  were  much  deeper  and  more  fer¬ 
tile  to  begin  with,  but  they,  too,  are  showing  the  un¬ 
mistakable  symptoms  of  impairment.  The  West  is 
using  lime  and  fertilizers  in  ever-increasing  amounts. 
Stockmen  in  that,  area  are  discussing  and  trying  to 
eradicate  the  same  “deficiency-diseases”  in  their  ani¬ 
mals  that  are  perplexing  eastern  stockmen.  Many 
of  the  infections,  defects  and  weaknesses  of  farm 
animals  are  traceable  to  chemical  deficiencies  in  the 
grain  and  forage  that  they  consume.  What  the  scien¬ 
tific  people  call  “deficiency-diseases”  are  common  in 
herds,  flocks  and  studs.  Plants  are  afflicted  with 
diseases  and  abnormalities  of  this  class.  So  are 
thousands  of  people.  The  basic  cause  of  these  dis¬ 
eases  is  a  thin,  sour,  abused,  “sick”  soil.  Strong, 
healthy  plants  cannot  be  grown  in  that  kind  of  soil. 
Weak,  diseased  plants  are  not  only  inferior  in  pala- 
tability  and  quality,  but  lack  or  are  low  in  some  of 
the  essential  nutritive  elements.  It  follows,  then, 
that  these  plants  cannot  develop  or  maintain  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy,  prolific  animals.  The  only  sound  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  healthy,  fruitful  animal  industry  is  a 
productive,  healthy  soil  from  which  animal  feeds  are 
obtained.  Money  and  time  are  lavished  upon  doc¬ 
toring  diseased  or  defective  animals  that  are  rarely 
worth  the  effort  made  to  “cure”  or  save  them.  In¬ 
stead  of  going  to  the  initiating  cause  of  their  un¬ 
happy  condition,  which  is  commonly  the  depleted  soil 
that  produced  their  feed,  most  of  us  invoke  the  aid 
of  “dope”  or  drugs,  usually  when  it  is  too  late  to  do 
anything  that  might  restore  health  or  usefulness.  No 
man  who  uses  home-grown  feed  only  can  have  much 
“luck”  with  live  stock  unless  his  soil,  being  well 
fed  and  well  handled,  produces  first-class  feed,  both 
cured  and  green.  Even  if  he  should  buy  all  of  his 
feed,  and  get  the  best  quality  available,  he  would 
still  have  some  “deficiency-disease”  troubles.  These 
feeds  must  be  supplemented  with  plenty  of  good 
legume  and  grass  pasture  growing  in  good  soil.  And, 
be  it  always  remembered,  farm  animals  require  an 
abundance  of  wholesome  water.  The  complete  feed¬ 
ing  of  live  stock  begins  with  the  soil.  Complete  feed¬ 
ing  means  the  supplying  of  adequate  amounts  of  a 
variety  of  feeds  containing  all  of  the  elements  re¬ 
quired  by  animals  for  their  full  development  and 
maintenance. 


Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.  Fair 

The  Suffolk  County  Fair,  held  at  Riverhead,  L.  I., 
Sept.  18-22,  got  a  poor  start  because  of  the  storm.  When 
the  sun  came  out  on  Wednesday  morning,  everything 
was  soon  in  readiness,  so  there  were  three  fine  days, 


with  almost  a  record  attendance.  Thursday  was  poli¬ 
ticians’  day.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jardine  was 
there,  with  most  of  the  lesser  political  lights  of  the 
county.  Mr.  Jardine  made  a  telling  speech,  reviewing 
the  agricultural  situation.  He  thinks  the  only  way  to 
better  the  price  of  potatoes  is  to  plant  less  acreage. 

Fx-iday  was  school  children’s  day,  and  how  they  did 
enjoy  it.  The  special  attractions  at  the  grand  stand 
were  of  a  high  class,  and  were  such  as  children  as  well 
as  the  older  folks,  could  enjoy.  There  were  two  ti’oops 
of  trained  dogs  and  horses.  The  horses  danced  to  music 
and  the  dogs  jumped  through  hoops,  and  did  all  sorts  of 
tricks. 

Saturday  was  the  day  of  the  auto  races.  There  were 
six  events,  all  thrilling  and  exciting,  with  no  accidents. 

Of  the  special  exhibits,  the  one  arranged  by  County 
Agent  Edwin  0.  Foster  was  of  interest  to  all  farmers. 
At  the  experiment  station  they  have  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  an  improved  Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn,  with 
larger  ears,  also  an  improved  “L.  I.  Beauty”  with  extra 
large  ears.  These  -were  on  exhibition.  There  was  a 
fine  potato  exhibit,  from  each  of  the  different  communi¬ 
ties.  Southold  took  the  first  prize  of  a  large  silver 
loving  cup.  Orient  took  second  prize.  Southold  Grange 
bootli  took  first  prize,  with  Sound  Avencie  Grange 
second. 

The  auto  show  is  housed  in  a  large  new  cement  build¬ 
ing,  and  was  one  of  the  popular  places  on  the  fair 
grounds. 

Mrs.  Hal  Fullerton  was  in  charge  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  exhibit  showing  what  can  be  done  with  poor 
land.  They  also  had  a  room  showing  safety-first  de¬ 
vices  used  at  their  crossings  and  different  safety  slogans. 

In  the  Women’s  Building  there  were  all  sorts  of 
needlecraft.  A  beautiful  hand-hooked  rug  that  took 
first  premium  was  a  representation  of  “Old  Ironsides” — 
a  full  rigged  sailing  ship  resting  on  blue  waves. 

The  flower  show  was  a  delight  to  garden  lovers.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Dahlias  were  the  most  noteworthy.  Some 
were  so  dark  and  velvety  as  to  be  almost  black.  The 
farm  machinei'y  exhibit  included  tractors,  motor  culti¬ 
vators,  spraying  machines,  etc.  « 

Long  Island  has  no  dairying  to  speak  of,  but  the 
Brown  Swiss  cattle  from  Springfield  were  well  worth 
looking  at. 

State  troopers  were  on  duty  as  traffic  and  special 
police,  and  were  uniformly  courteous.  They  deserve 
special  praise  for  the  fine  way  in  which  they  handled 
the  crowds. 

Two  miniature  farms  were  shown  at  Grange  Hall. 
One  was  of  a  hundi-ed  years  ago,  with  a  log  cabin,  a  log 
barn,  split  rail  fences,  a  stone  well  and  surrounded  by 
virgin  forest.  The  other  one,  a  modeni  farm,  had  a 
beautiful  fann  home,  commodious  barns,  a  silo,  running 
water,  and  well  laid  out  grounds.  MARY  d.  youxg. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Seen  at  Trenton  N.  J.  Fair 

The  Inter-State  Fail’,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  cne  of  the 
impoi-tant  eastern  shows,  this  year  taking  place  the  last 
week  of  Sentember. 

ixew  jersey,  having  extensive  vegetable,  fruit  and 
flower  industries,  those  products  naturally  are  most 
featured,  though  live  stock,  particularly  hogs  and  dairy 
cattle,  were  shown  in  quite  large  numbers. 

Horticultural  Hall  had  remarkably  fine  exhibits  of 
apples  and  grapes,  about  300  plates  of  the  lattei-,  all  of 
the  standard  kinds  and  many  unusual  varieties. 

There  were  large  lines  of  potatoes  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  general  and  special  exhibits,  the  latter 
being  made  by  counties,  Pomona  Granges,  State  institu¬ 
tions  and  gilds  and  boys  clubs.  The  Pomona,  with  con¬ 
tributions  from  Tuckahoe,  Cold  Spring,  South  Seaville, 
Cape  May  and  Rio  Grande ;  Monmouth  County  Po¬ 
mona  ;  Middlesex-Somerset  Pomona ;  and  Mercer,  Cum¬ 
berland,  Cape  May  and  Bergen  counties  were  some 
specially  noted. 

Exhibits  from  various  State  institutions  were  excel¬ 
lent  and  made  one  thoughtful,  realizing  the  wholesome 
and  educational  influence  of  this  work  on  the  lives  of 
those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  ai’e  in  custody  of 
the  State. 

Some  of  the  institutions  represented  in  these  vegeta¬ 
ble,  fruit  and  flower  exhibits  were :  The  Prison  Farm, 
at  Leesburg ;  Rahway  Reformatory ;  State  Hospital,  at 
Morris  Plains;  State  Hospital,  Trenton;  Reformatory 
Farms,  Annandale ;  Boys’  Home,  Jamesburg ;  Gilds’ 
Home,  Trenton;  Vineland  Institute  for  Feeble-Minded, 
Woodbine  Colony. 

It  is  scarcely  more  than  a  generation  ago  that  inmates 
of  many  such  places  were  locked  in  cells  or  in  high- 
fenced  yards,  alone  with  their  twisted  or  perverted 
thoughts,  ill-fed  and  shut  out  from  sight  of  all  that  is 
green  or  growing.  If  anything  can  “minister  to  a  mind 
diseased”  or  turned  against  itself  and  other  people,  it  is 
horticulture. 

Boys’  and  girls’  clubs  had  creditable  exhibits  in  horti- 
culture,  the  arts,  forestry  and  live  stock ;  and  the  promi¬ 
nence  given  them  showed  that  the  State  appreciates  the 
importance  of  this  type  of  work.  Of  special  note  were : 
Boy  Scouts  Shade  Tx-ee  project,  representing  clubs  at 
Tuckertown,  Baxmegat,  Toms  River  and  Lakewood, 
growing  shade  trees  for  their  communities;  Warren 
County  forestry  exhibit :  Burlington  and  Middlesex 
vegetable  clubs;  and  the  boys’  and  girls’  flower  clubs 
of  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf.  I  was  glad  to  look 
at  those  groups  of  flowers  which  had  been  speaking  their 
words  of  pleasure  and  encouragement  in  the  way  flowers 
can  do. 

The  Trenton  Municipal  Farmers’  Market  had  an  at¬ 
tractive  booth,  with  a  “horn  of  plenty”  in  the  center 
from  which  was  pouring  a  variety  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  surrounded  by  all  kinds  of  farm  products 
found  in  a  public  market. 

This  was  Dahlia  time,  and  as  New  Jersey  has  many 
Dahlia  farms,  some  as  large  as  40  acres,  the  exhibit  was 
extejxsive.  Dahlias  have  been  marvelously  improved  in 
i-ecent  years.  One  dollar  per  root  is  considered  a  mod¬ 
erate  price  for  average  improved  varieties  and  many  run 
up  to  $5  and  $7  each,  so  these  lai*ge  growers  are  capi¬ 
talists  on  a  considerable  scale. 

The  poultry  display  was  of  size  and  quality  worthy  of 
the  importance  of  this  industry  in  the  State  and  those 
adjoining. 

Exhibits  of  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Holstein  cattle,  and 
Berkshire  and  Jei-sey  Red  swine  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  industries  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
About  100  pure  bred  dairy  animals  were  shown  from  the 
boys’  and  girls’  clubs  of  Mercer,  Warren,  Middlesex  and 
Burlington  counties. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  had  an  instructive 
display  in  seedlings  and  transplants  of  forest  trees  suit¬ 
able  for  growth  in  the  State.  w,  w,  h. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Happiest  Heart 

Who  drives  the  horses  of  the  sun 
Shall  lord  it  but  a  day ; 

Better  the  lowly  deed  were  done, 
And  kept  the  humble  way. 

The  rust  will  find  the  sword  of  fame. 

The  dust  will  hide  the  crown; 

Ay,  none  shall  nail  so  high  his  name 
Time  will  not  tear  it  down. 


A  tile  paper  was  chosen  in  soft  tan  with 
touches  of  blue.  The  floor  is  an  orangy 
brown  and  my  mother  is  planning  on  get¬ 
ting  a  linoleum  rug  of  brown  and  blue. 
Yellow,  as  they  have  used  it.,  is  surely 
anything  but  tiresome. 

If  I  were  painting  my  kitchen  I’d  use 
cream  walls,  jade  green  woodwork  and 
furniture  with  color  accents  of  lemon 
yellow,  orange  and  coral  red,  as  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  my  favorite  color  scheme.  As 
we  live  in  a  rented  house  I  do  not  feel 
like  going  to  the  expense  of  papering  and 
painting  it,  but  I  am  painting  my  old  mis¬ 
matched  furniture  jade  green,  and  that 
is  surely  a  great  improvement.  And  if 
we  should  lease  it  for  another  year  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  repaper  at  least  the  living  and 
dining-rooms.  the  homemaker. 


The  happiest  heart  that  ever  beat 
Was  in  some  quiet  breast 

That  found  the  common  daylight  sweet, 
And  left  to  Heaven  the  rest. 

-—John  Vance  Cheney  (1848-1922). 

* 

W  E  are  informed  by  a  recent  corre¬ 
spondent  that  the  correct  title  of  the 
poem  printed  on  page  1206  is  “Mockery,” 
and  that  the  author  is  Ella  Wheeler  Wil¬ 
cox.  This  is  one  of  the  many  old  favor¬ 
ites  that  are  often  reprinted.  We  have 
had  it  among  our  collected  poems  for 
many  years,  but.  without  title  or  au¬ 
thor’s  name. 

* 

We  have  fiad  inquiries  as  to  the  status 
of  the  Sheppard-Towner  act,  also  called 
the  Maternity  and  Infancy  act.  This 
was  originally  permanent  legislation,  but 
appropriations  were  authorized  for  a  five- 
year  period,  until  June  30,  1927.  A  bill 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  appro¬ 
ximations  for  two  additional  years  result¬ 
ed  in  a  compromise  amendment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  act  itself  shall  be  of  no 
force  and  effect  after  June  30,  1929.  A 
new  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
May  28,  1928,  by  Representative  New¬ 
ton  of  Minnesota,  but  of  course  this  is 
still  in  abeyance.  The  National  League 
of  Women  Voters,  532  17th  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  much  interested  in 
the  Newton  bill,  and  women  who  recog¬ 
nize  the  need  can  obtain  information  re¬ 
garding  it  from  this  organization.  There 
are  still  a  few  men  in  public  life  who 
seem  to  think  any  cause  more  deserving 
of  appropriations  than  the  welfare  of 
mothers  and  children. 

* 

Some  careless  parents  say :  “Why  not 
let  the  children  get  whooping-cough  and 
measles  before  they  are  old  enough  to  go 
to  school  and  get  them  over  with?  They 
are  sure  to  have  them  at  some  time.” 

There  is  a  very  good  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  done,  says  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service.  Practically  all  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  are  harder  on  younger 
children  than  on  older  ones,  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  whooping  cough  and 
measles.  One-half  of  all  the  deaths  from 
whooping  cough  (and  there  are  more  than 
one  wmuld  think)  occur  in  children  under 
one  year  of  age,  and  95  per  cent  of  the 
deaths  from  whooping  cough  occur  in  chil¬ 
dren  under  five  years  of  age.  The  pro¬ 
portion  in  measles  is  not  quite  so  high 
in  the  very  young  as  in  whooping  cough, 
but,  contrary  to  a  very  common  though 
erroneous  opinion,  the  death  rate  in 
measles  is  also  very  much  higher  in 
young  children  than  in  older  children 
and  adults.  Again,  contrary  to  an  opin¬ 
ion  which  is  still  all  too  common,  measles 
is  not  a  mild  disease ;  it  is  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  affair,  and  this  disease  in  combination 
with  its  very  frequent  complication,  pneu¬ 
monia,  is  still  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
many  young  lives.  With  the  present 
methods  of  individual  protection,  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  parents  are 
to  blame  if  their  children  get  smallpox 
or  diphtheria ;  it  is  hoped  that  scarlet 
fever  and  possibly  measles  may  eventually 
be  as  surely  preventable  as  are  smallpox 
and  diphtheria. 


Another  Pretty  Farm 
Kitchen 

My  parents  have  just  refinished  their 
kitchen,  and  the  result  is  so  very  pleasing 
that  I  must  tell  you  about  it.  The  room 
has  a  northern  and  eastern  exposure,  so 
the  color  scheme  is  yellow  and  tan. 

The  woodwork,  including  the  wains¬ 
coting,  built-in  cupboards,  laundry  tubs, 
etc.,  is  painted  yellow.  After  applying 
the  first  coat,  they  decided  it  was  too  deep 
a  shade  (being  almost  pumpkin  color)  so 
the  next  coat  was  mixed  with  a  little 
white,  giving  a  most  satisfactory  soft 
mellow  tone. 


Inexpensive  Coverings  for 
Walls  and  Windows 

The  walls  of  our  entire  house  are  done 
over  each  year  at  the  money  cost  of  about 
three  dollars.  A  bag  of  prepared  lime 
costs  75  cents  and  any  shade  of  water 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


977.  — .  Waistcoat 

Style.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  27- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


944. — For  the  House¬ 
keeper.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  34, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  require  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  2%  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


273  —  The  Jacket 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust, 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  1  yd. 
of  36-in.  material 
for  camisole.  Ten 
cents. 


250  —  Sleeping  Gar¬ 
ment.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  2, 
4,  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2y2  yds.  of 
36-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


Fall  Fashion  Magazine,  Ten  Cents 


paint  powder  can  be  bought  at  the  hard¬ 
ware  store  for  10  cents  a  pound.  We  buy 
only  Venetian  red  and  sienna.  A  small 
quantity  of  sienna,  mixed  with  lime  and 
water,  gives  the  slightly  cream  mixture 
used  on  all  of  our  ceilings.  A  larger 
quantity  is  used  for  the  deep  cream  walls 
of  the  living  room,  and  quite  a  bit  of 
powder  is  used  for  the  pale  buff  kitchen. 
The  delicate  rose  walls  of  the  bedrooms 
are  secured  by  a  moderate  amount  of 
Venetian  red  mixed  with  the  whitewash. 
This  is  put  on  rather  thick,  and  with  a 
small  paint  brush  rather  than  with  a 
whitewash  brush. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  kitchen  floor  was 
stained  with  kerosene  oil  mixed  with 
burnt  umber  producing  a  walnut  stain. 
The  floor  was  pretty  but  necessitated  too 
much  scrubbing  with  a  scrub  brush.  We 
now  use  a  felt  base  with  tan  background 
and  light  green  pattern,  and  take  a  mop 
instead  of  a  brush.  The  living-room  floor 
is  still  stained,  however.  The  bedroom 
floors  were  so  very  pretty  we  have  left 
them  bare,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
braided  rugs.  Staining  might  have  hid¬ 
den  some  of  the  grain. 


At  thp  cost  of  $1.25,  curtains  for  three 
medium-sized  windows  can  be  made.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  special  Winter  sale  of  a  mail¬ 
order  house  we  bought  10  yards  of  un¬ 
bleached  domestic  at  nine  cents  a  yard. 
The  postage  was,  I  believe,  10  cents.  Each 
kitchen  window  had  two  side  curtains  18 
inches  wide  and  2%  yards  long,  the  rest 
of  the  material  being  used  for  the  valance. 
The  curtains  were  given  a  wider  effect 
by  an  edging  of  green  ruffles,  bought  to 
match  the  green  in  the  floor  covering.  The 
r  ffle  material  costs  25  cents  at  a  store 
in  town,  since  we  wanted  to  be  sure  to 
match  the  green.  Cheap,  unbleached 
muslins  are,  of  course,  much  the  same 
shade  and  texture  everywhere. 

We  think  unbleached  muslin,  appliqued 
with  vine  and  flower  designs,  makes  sat¬ 
isfactory  counterpanes  and  bureau  scarfs. 
For  these  articles  we  get.  a  heavier  kind 
than  for  curtains.  Aprons  of  the  same 
material  have  been  in  general  use  for  a 
number  of  years.  Last  Christmas  my 
mother  got  a  lovely  one  with  appliqued 
sprays  of  great  purple  grapes,  the  edges 
bound  in  the  same  deep  purple  cloth. 

MRS.  B.  p. 


Making  Bayberry  Candles 

Would  you  give*  instructions  for  mak¬ 
ing  candles  from  bayberries?  I.  F.  B. 

Darien,  Conn. 

For  candles,  the  bayberries  are  gath¬ 
ered  as  soon  as  they  are  mature,  but  they 
will  keep  indefinitely  in  a  dry  place,  and 
the  candles  made  whenever  convenient. 
To  prepare  the  -wax,  put  the  berries  in 
a  preserving  kettle  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  and  boil  steadily  for  four 
hours,  filling  the  kettle  with  hot  water  as 
it  boils  away.  After  the  four  hours’ 
boiling  let  the  kettle  simmer  for  an  hour, 
and  then  set  the  kettle  back  on  the  stove, 
where  the  contents  will  keep  hot  for  a 
time  before  setting  away  over  night.  Do 
not  remove  the  berries  or  disturb  in  any 
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THE  SAFEST  BANK 
MESSENGER  in  the  WORLD ” 

That  is  ttie  title  of  our  new.  illustrated  booklet 
telling  all  about  our  convenient  ‘-banking  by 
mail"  method.  Send  for  your  copy  now.  1 

41/2%  Efsj 

Interest  Compounded 
Quarterly. 

Assets  over 
$37,000,000.00 
and  over  55,000 
Depositors. 

Chartered  1868 

Mail  this  slip  today 
!  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St..  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  ■ 

I  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  I 

I  World.”  I 

a  a 

■  Name .  I 


.  Ttfirwl 
- 


a  Address. 


City .  R  N-Y 


Homespun  Wool  Blankets pc0„pior»r59  to 5 1 2  ea. 

Wool  Yarn,  standard  colors,  %  1 .60  lb.  In  lota  of  10  lbs. 
or  more  in  one  order  at  SI. 40  lb.  Parcel  post  free. 

MAINE  8IIEEP  ANI>  WOOL  ASSOCIATION 
Augusta,  Maine. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’’These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


ALLENS 


jPlfl  T*  l  O  7* 

Furnace 


ALLEN’S  patented  construction  provides  the 
advantages  of  modern  heating  with  the  cheer¬ 
ful  glow  of  the  old-fashioned,  open  hearth. 


Heats  the 
Whole 
House 


BURNS  WOOD  and  all  Other  Fuels 

By  circulating  moist,  warm  air,  the  natural  and  healthful  way  of 
heating  homes,  ALLEN’S  does  the  work  of  an  efficient  furnace  at 
a  fuel  saving  of  from  to  Large  double  doors  and  oval  firepot 
accommodate  sticks  of  wood.  All  other  fuels  may  be  used  with 
equal  satisfaction.  A  special  model  is  supplied  for  burning  gas  only. 


Oldtime 
Fireside  Cheer 


Heat  Radiating  Fins 

ALLEN’S  heat  radiating  fins  add  100  per 
cent  to  the  heating  surface.  They  strengthen 
the  castings,  increase  heating  efficiency  and 
save  fuel. 

From  Alaska  to  Florida,  from  coast  to  coast, 
ALLEN’S  heats  thousands  of  homes, 
churches,  schools  and  stores.  Ask  the  near¬ 
est  dealer  for  a  demonstration  and  the 
names  of  nearby  users,  or  write  direct  to 


With  the  outer  doors 
closed,  the  ALLEN  re¬ 
sembles  a  piece  of  beau¬ 
tiful,  period  furniture.  Its 
walnut  grained,  porcelain 
enamel  finish  is  easily 
dusted  and  polished. 

When  these  doors  swing 
open,  you  have  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  dancing  flames. 
Only  in  the  patented 
ALLEN  can  you  obtain 
this  unique  and  desir¬ 
able  combination.  Patent 
Nos.  69,731  and  16,677. 


GEO.  W.  EDDY  CO., 

Distributors 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

r»  —  —  — «  —  —  —  —  —  —  •—  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

(  GEO.  W.  EDDY  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  your  Booklet:  " Fireside  Cheer.” 

^  Name  . 

I 

|  Street  or  R.  R . 

^  City  .  State . 
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way,  as  this  causes  the  wax  to  sink  to 
the  bottom.  The  next  day  there  should 
be  a  hard,  firm  cake  of  wax  on  the  top 
of  the  water.  Melt  this  slowly  and  pass 
through  a  wire  strainer,  then  let  it  be¬ 
come  quite  cold  again.  Melt  slowly 
again  and  strain  through  cheesecloth.  It 
will  take  the  wax  from  a  quart  of  berries 
to  make  one  candle. 

The  candles  are  either  molded  or  dipped, 
if  dipped,  the  braided  wicking  is  attached 
to  a  stick,  and  the  stick  laid  across  the 
vessel  containing  the  liquid  wax,  which 
must  be  hot,  but  not  heated  enough  to 
smoke.  The  wicks  are  dipped,  then  with¬ 
drawn  until  hard,  and  redipped  until  of 
tbe  desired  thickness. 

If  the  candles  are  to  be  molded,  the 
wick  is  drawn  up  taut  through  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  mold  and  held  in  place  by  a 
frame  or  by  a  large  pin  put  through  it 
and  laid  across  the  top  of  the  mold.  The 
wax  is  then  carefully  poured  in.  As  it 
cools  it  will  settle  a  little,  leaving  a  hol¬ 
low  ;  this  should  bo  filled  in  each  time  it 
occurs.  The  candles  are  left  in  the  mold 
until  hard,  but  not  entirely  cold.  If  one 
wishes  to  make  a  mold,  wind  firm  paper 
round  a  wax  candle  of  the  desired  size, 
and  glue  it  securely,  filling  the  bottom 
of  the  mold  with  a  disk  of  paper,  having 
slashed  edges  pasted  or  glued  over  the 
mold  to  give  a  perfectly  smooth  fit.  The 
paper  mold  should  be  coated  inside  with 
melted  paraffin,  so  that  it  will  not  absorb 
the  bayberry  wax. 


Homesteading  Days  in  New 
Mexico 

“And  de  minute  she  was  dancin’ 

Why  dat  gal  put  on  moh  airs, 

Dan  a  cat  a-takin’  kittens, 

Up  a  pahr  o’  windin’  stairs.” 

Years  ago  when  I  arrived  in  the  West 
to  prove  up  a  claim  I  loved  the  solitude 
of  the  vast  prairies.  But  at  the  end  of 
two  months  the  lack  of  all  conveniences 
and  the  deadly  monotony  of  life,  had  al¬ 
most  driven  me  insane.  Gladly  would  I 
have  packed  my  trunk  and  returned  to 
the  old  home  town.  But  this  would  never 
do.  I  remembered  the  amused  smile  on 
my  friends’  faces  as  they  bade  me  good- 
by,  some  even  saying :  “Well,  we  will 
just  give  you  six  months  to  get  back  in.” 

When  I  called  at  the  bank  just  before 
leaving,  the  banker  said,  “Why  Miss — ■ 
aren’t  you  afraid  to  go  out  there?  Those 
Mexicans  will  kill  you.” 

As  I  sat  there  actually  ill  from  my 
first  real  attack  of  homesickness  the 
words  of  Will  Carle  ton’s  poem  came  to 
my  mind : 

"It  ain’t  the  funniest  thing  that  a  man 
can  do, 

Existing  in  a  country  when  it’s  new.” 

And  I  realized  with  sickening  horror, 
that  it  would  be  still  worse  for  me  and 
my  small  brother,  than  if  we  had  been 
men. 

Some  way  must  be  provided  to  make 
life  more  livable.  Society  seemed  the 
only  solution  of  this  puzzle,  as  I  had  al¬ 
ways  believed  that  along  with  religion, 
education  and  hard  work,  every  normal 
girl  needed  to  mix  with  people  in  a  social 
way.  So  mentally  resolving  to  let  noth¬ 
ing  save  death  prevent  me  from  “prov¬ 
ing  up”  my  homestead,  I  began  planning 
my  debut  into  western  society. 

The  first  real  social  event  was  a 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  a  large 
ranch.  There  was  a  bounteous  basket 
dinner,  and  lots  of  drinkables.  In  the 
afternoon  we  adjourned  to  the  large  barn. 
Merrily  the  dance  wore  on.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  deathlike  silence  and  we 
learned  that  a  boy,  who  was  part  Indian, 
had  stabbed  a  Mexican.  A  gloom  settled 
over  the  large  crowd  and  in  a  short  time 
we  went  home.  But  I  had  met  a  number 
of  splendid  homesteaders  and  ranch  peo¬ 
ple.  The  only  amusement  here  then  was 
dancing,  and  as  I  could  never  forget  that 
terrible  stabbing  affair,  and  realizing  that 
a  strange  girl,  in  a  strange  country,  must 
be  very  careful  of  her  reputation,  I  al¬ 
ways  went  carefully  chaperoned.  This 
was  an  easy  matter  as  parents  went  right 
along  with  their  children. 

About  this  time  an  eastern  bride  (a 
newcomer)  decided  to  teach  western  peo¬ 
ple  how  to  do  society.  She  invited  all  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  best  families 
to  a  dance  at  her  residence  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  leave  their  children  at  home.  The 
evening  arrived,  but  the  crowd  was  small, 
for  if  western  children  are  not  welcome 
their  parents  don’t  attend,  as  they  have 
no  one  to  leave  the  babies  with,  and  they 
numbered  from  one  to  13,  and  sometimes 
more.  The  place  had  been  decorated 
■with  Japanese  lanterns  and  a  passing 
cowboy  shot  those  full  of  holes  that  had 
been  hung  on  the  windmill.  When  the 
few  young  couples  did  leave,  the  hostess 
realized  what  a  failure  the  evening  had 
been. 

At  that  time  this  country  was  filled 
with  fleas  and  bedbugs,  but  we  extermi¬ 
nated  the  bedbugs  and  the  fleas  just 
naturally  left.  So  the  guests  would  light 
fleas  as  they  danced,  and  their  host  would 
go  out  on  the  prairie  and  gather  cow 
chips  or  prairie  coal  to  warm  the  house, 
the  merry-makers  never  leaving  until 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

At  another  dance  two  drunken  men  be¬ 
gan  fighting,  and  the  other  men  had  to 
open  a  window  and  put  all  the  women 
and  children  out  through  it. 

Strangest  of  all,  a  Mexican  dance  was 
being  held  in  one  room  of  a  large  rock 
house,  and  in  the  adjoining  room  the 
stork  prsented  the  hostess  with  a  new 
babyu  The  nurse  would  go  out  and  enjoy 


the  festivities  awhile,  then  go  back  and 
look  after  the  new  arrival. 

Shortly  after  that  we  were  invited  to 
a  wedding  dance.  When  supper  time 
came  we  went  into  the  kitchen  to  find  the 
long  dining  table  covered  with  babies. 
The  beds  were  used  as  chairs,  so  the 
mothers  had  left  their  babies  asleep 
there,  while  they  “tripped  the  light  fan¬ 
tastic  toe.”  The  kiddies  ranged  in  age 
from  13  days  old  to  about  three  years, 
for  as  a  traveling  evangelist  once  said, 
“There  are  two  things  you  can  raise  in 
New  Mexico,  babies  and  white-faced 
cows.”  As  I  looked  on  that  table,  loaded 
with  babies,  not  knowing  but  that  I  was 
gazing  at  a  future  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  thought  of  that  book,  “The 
Virginian,”  written  by  Owen  Wister.  The 
Virginian  and  his  pal  attended  one  of 
these  affairs,  and  changed  all  the  babies’ 
dresses,  and  after  the  fathers  and  moth¬ 
ers  had  got  several  miles  on  the  road 
home,  they  discovered  they  all  had  the 
wrong  children,  so  they  returned  to  get 
the  youngsters  located,  and  had  another 
jollification. 

For  refreshments  that  evening,  they 
served  bread,  goat  meat  and  coffee.  My 
escort  and  I  waited  to  be  invited  to  help 
with  the  eating,  but  we  were  not.  They 
stood  all  around  us  munching  big  juicy 
slices  of  goat  meat.  You  see  we  should 
have  helped  ourselves.  Finally  the  man 
of  the  house,  not  being  able  to  find  a 
cup,  drank  out  of  the  spout  of  the  coffee 
pot.  At  sight  of  this  my  hunger  vanished. 

Trying  to  entertain  here  has  sometimes 
been  a  tragedy.  We  once  invited  about 
30  friends  to  a  party.  When  the  evening 
came,  the  house  and  backyard  were  full. 
We  served  refreshments  of  pink  ice  cream 
and  cake,  and  an  old  man  with  a  long 
beard,  parked  himself  in  the  corner  of  the 
kitchen  and  I  never  saw  a  human  being 
consuming  so  much  food  in  my  life.  I 
found  out  later  that  he  lived  way  over 
on  the  creek,  miles  away. 

Aside  from  these  unique  affairs  I  have 
attended  many  delightful  little  functions 
in  the  homes  of  various  friends.  Time 
brings  many  changes,  and  now  my  hus¬ 
band  and  I  are  raising  our  family  in  a 
community  where  society  centers  around 
the  church  and  school.  Dancing  is  looked 
upon  as  an  unpardonable  sin  here.  But 
let  me  say  that  our  old-time  dances  were 
conducted  honorably,  and  some  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  people  I  have  known 
out  here,  were  regular  attendants.  That 
is  where  friend  husband  and  I  met,  and 
many  of  the  other  girls  found  their 
future  partners  at  these  jollifications. 
You  know  the  Negro  poet  says : 

“I  don’t  blame  dat  gal  for  dancin’ 

An’  I  couldn’t  if  I  tried, 

For  de  men  dat  wants  to  marry, 

Ain’t  agrowin’  ’round  on  trees, 

An’  de  girl  dat  wants  to  git  one, 
Sho’ly  has  to  try  to  please.” 

Of  course  we  prefer  to  raise  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  Christian  neighborhood,  for  re¬ 
ligion  should  last  through  all  eternity. 

I've  always  been  glad  I  made  my  debut 
into  earlier  western  society,  for  many  of 
us  who  braved  the  hardships  of  those 
lonesome  years  still  own  our  land.  Some 
of  us  will  be  well  paid  for  our  labor.  Of 
course  we  don’t  know  who  will  be  the 
lucky  ones,  for  the  New  Mexico  oil  re¬ 
sources,  according  to  reputable  geologists, 
have  as  yet  hardly  been  tapped,  and 
though  the  State  is  producing  about  $16,- 
000,000  worth  of  oil  a  year,  in  time  to 
come,  it  may  rival  the  famous  oil  fields  of 
Texas.  MRS.  F.  B.  J. 


Canned  Soups 

For  several  years  I  have  put  up  canned 
vegetable  soups,  using  both  the  cold-pack 
and  the  open  kettle  methods,  and  always 
with  excellent  results.  One  year  I  com¬ 
bined  with  a  neighbor,  as  we  both  had 
small  families;  it  saved  fuel  and  fire¬ 
tending,  and  two  can  work  together  to 
good  advantage.  This  was  a  cold-pack 
“bee,”  and  we  used  the  following  recipe, 
which  can  be  varied  ad  libitum : 

Country  Gentleman  Vegetable  Soup. — 
One-half  bushel  tomatoes,  one  head  of 
celery,  two  cabbages  or  cauliflowers,  12 
onions,  six  carrots,  three  turnips,  six  ears 
corn,  four  quarts  string  beans,  three  red 
peepers,  one  cup  salt.  Blanch  the  vege¬ 
tables  from  three  to  six  minutes,  dip  in 
cold  water,  and  cut  small,  as  you  would 
for  any  soup.  Pack  solid,  and  process 
for  90  minutes  before  completely  sealing 
the  jars.  Some  of  my  jars  were  found  in 
perfect  condition  two  years  latex*.  Okra 
pods,  peas,  very  small  Italian  squashes 
(cubed),  salsify  and  parsley  are  good  ad¬ 
ditions;  in  fact,  one  can  use  almost  every¬ 
thing  that  the  garden  affords. 

In  open-kettle  canning  I  cut  up  the 
tomatoes  first,  drain  off  the  liquid  and 
use  it  instead  of  water  in  cooking  the 
other  vegetables.  Lima  or  butter  beans 
(which  are  vei*y  desii*able)  should  be 
cooked  for  an  hour  at  least ;  the  other 
vegetables  for  shorter  periods,  according 
to  their  individual  requirements.  It  isn’t 
necessary  to  cook  them  separately,  though 
some  prefer  to,  and  a  ham  bone  or  even 
a  piece  of  bacon  rind  may  be  added  to 
the  kettle  to  vary  the  flavoi*.  When  the 
soup  is  served,  it  may  be  thinned  with 
rice  or  macaroni  water,  weak  meat  stock 
ox*  hot  water,  with  or  without  a  boxxillon 
cube.  It  is  better  than  any  factory-canned 
soup  I  know,  and  a  “life  saver”  when  un¬ 
expected  company  comes,  with  mouths 
made  up  for  a  home-grown  dinner. 

Another  point  worth  noting  is  this : 
If  only  part  of  your  jar  is  used  for  soup, 
the  rest  will  make  a  good  salad.  R.  f.  d. 


For  Winter  Bouquets 

We  all  realize  the  definite  place  flowers 
have  in  the  scheme  of  our  decorations, 
and  the  bareness  that  results  without 
them.  With  Winter  soon  to  be  here  have 
you  given  thought  to  your  Winter  bou¬ 
quets?  There  are  so  many  things  to  be 
had  that  will  fill  our  vases  and  add  color 
until  Spring  arrives  with  its  gay  blos¬ 
soms.  The  choice  is  large,  largest  of  all 
to  you  who  live  in  or  near  the  country 
and  woods.  October  with  its  delightful 
days  and  atmosphere  is  ideal  to  go  pros¬ 
pecting  in  the  woods. 

Somewhere  rambling  over  an  old  stone 
wall  or  climbing  a  gnarled  tree  trunk  you 
will  surely  find  bittersweet.  I  mention  it 
first  because  it  seems  to  belong  first,  in 
popularity  as  well  as  attractiveness.  The 
scarlet  of  the  black  alder  berries  may  en¬ 
tice  you  to  the  edge  of  a  swamp,  and  so 
on  through  the  woods  until  you  return 
laden  with  a  wealth  of  beauty  and  color. 
Bayberry,  sumac,  rose  haws,  seeds  of 
jack-in-the-pulpit,  blue  berries  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  creeper  with  vivid  red  leaves  and 
barberry  are  some  of  the  things  I  should 
choose  along  the  way.  A  few  sprays  of 
the  bright  foliage  of  the  dogwood,  some 
pieces  of  the  flaming  swamp  maple,  or 
rich  red  oak  leaves  you  might  include,  for 
placed  in  water  they  will  give  you  a  last 
flare  of  Autumn  indoors.  On  some  fence 
you  may  have  seen  a  vine  of  Clematis 
with  fluffy  seed  pods.  Bring  home  some 
of  these,  too,  for  they  add  an  airiness  to 
your  bouquets. 

After  you  have  gathered  these  you  can 
turn  to  the  woods  again.  This  time  you 
will  be  looking  to  the  evei’greens  for  their 
contributions,  the  pine,  juniper,  hemlock 
and  the  laurel.  Now  you  have  a  great 
deal  to  work  with.  Let  us  see  how  we 
can  arrange  them  for  greatest  beauty. 

Bittersweet  is  delightful  in  long  pieces 
drooping  gracefully,  or  you  can  cut  it  off 
short  to  bunch  like  a  tiny  nosegay.  Long 
artistically  arx*anged  pieces  can  be  no 
lovelier  than  in  a  copper  bowl  with  sprays 
of  honesty  (of  which  I  shall  speak 
again).  In  a  dull  pottei*y  bowl  with 
branches  of  pine  it  offers  another  pietui*e. 

Black  alder  with  its  holly-like  berries 
and  contx*asting  dark  stems  is  interesting 
enough  alone,  but  can  be  used  with  laui*el 
or  pine  nicely.  The  little  branches  and 
twigs  of  the  black  alder,  if  used  alone  and 
placed  in  the  pi*oper  light,  will  throw 
witching  shadows  against  the  wall  that 
are  attractive  in  themselves. 

I  need  not  go  into  detail  to  describe  the 
various  combinations  you  may  make  in 
composing  your  bouquets.  Experiment 
with  the  fascinating  things.  I  do  want 
to  say  a  word  about  what  you  put  them 
in,  however.  Baskets  are  splendid  for 
such  use.  Sprays  of  bittersweet  twine 
so  well  on  the  high  handles,  bi*anches  of 
feathery  pine  arrange  themselves  equally 
as  well.  Almost  any  vase  or  bowl  that 
you  use  in  the  Summer  for  flowers  may 
be  used  now.  You  particularly  want 
color,  and  the  color  of  your  receptacle 
may  accent  the  coloring  of  the  berries  and 
evergreens.  A  glazed  pottery  vase  of 
blue  green  finds  itself  more  beautiful  than 
ever  when  I  have  filled  it  with  long- 
sprays  of  bittersweet  and  bayberry.  (I 
remove  the  leaves  from  both  of  these.) 
Orange  luster  wall  pockets  glow  anew 
with  pine  and  drooping  bittersweet.  A 
container  most  all  of  you  will  find  ob¬ 
tainable  is  an  old  stone  crock.  I  have 
two  that  were  of  no  special  use,  but  are 
now  with  their  new  complexions.  They 
were  rather  rounded  toward  the  top  and 
moderately  small  mouthed,  so  they  were  a 
pleasing  shape.  One  was  painted  a  deep 
Chinese  blue,  softening  to  very  pale  blue 
at  the  top.  It  is  very  lovely  filled  with 
pine,  bayberry  and  some  bittei*sweet.  The 
other  was  painted  an  orange  red  and  then 
gold  on  top  lightly  enough  so  there  is  a 
touch  of  the  red  showing  thi*ough  giving 
a  burnished  appearance.  Both  are  good 
for  flowers  and  excellent  for  the  Winter 
decorations. 

Perhaps  in  your  garden  you  have 
planted  straw  flowei*s,  sea  lavender  and 
honesty.  The  seed  pods  of  this  latter 
when  the  seeds  have  been  x*emoved  re¬ 
main  ovals  of  silvery  sheen  that  are  en¬ 
chanting.  (It  is  sometimes  called  moon- 
wort,  I  suppose  from  the  effect  it  has.) 

1  think  there  should  be  a  gi*eater  popu¬ 
larity  of  this  honesty,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  grow  and  is  worthy  the  effort.  Very 
unique  bouquets  can  be  made  from  the 
straw  flowers  and  sea  lavendei*,  adding 
some  gi*asses  that  ai*e  decoi-ative.  They 
are  to  be  considered,  but  for  myself  I 
pi*efer  chiefly  the  wild  things  from  coun- 
tiyside  and  woods. 

Among  other  things  that  make  their 
perennial  appeal  are  the  ti*ailing  vines  of 
partridge  beriy.  The  bowls  that  are  filled 
using  them  with  moss  and  the  tiniest  of 
ferns  most  of  your  have  seen.  They  are 
pretty  and  last  indefinitely  with  a  little 
care,  while  being  of  special  interest  as 
they  grow.  A  low  bowl  can  be  filled  with 
a  variety  of  mosses  and  small  ferns  such 
as  polypody  or  ebony  spleenwort  and  a 
few  pieces  of  pipsissewa  or  pi*inee’s  pine 
added.  This  gives  you  a  green  center- 
piece  all  Winter. 

When  I  emphasized  the  point  of  hav¬ 
ing  your  vases  filled  for  the  Winter  per¬ 
haps  you  thought  I  had  forgotten  about 
the  part  that  house  plants  play.  I  hadn’t, 
but  such  plants  xvill  not  flourish  when 
xxlaeed  in  the  darker  corners  which  need 
brightening,  they  are  best  when  placed  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  windows.  Then,  too, 
there  is  something  in  looking  out  of  a 
plant-filled  window  that  takes  the  sting 
out  of  the  wintry  blasts. 

HARRIET  WESTON. 
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WOOLENS 

Of  Old -  Time  Quality 

F  romMillto Y  ou 

Old-time  woolens  .  .  .  the  sturdy 
fabrics  our  forefathers  wove  to 
withstand  the  rigorous  service  of 
their  times  —  these  fabrics  are 
available  to  you  today,  direct 
from  the  mill. 

But  a  new  spirit  pervades  these 
cloths  .  .  .  the  spirit  of  modern 
design  and  color.  Their  patterns 
are  drawn  by  a  fabric  designer 
whose  forebears  created  colorful 
plaids  in  the  highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land  .  .  .  yet  these  fabrics  are  the 
fabrics  of  modern  American  men 
and  women. 

These  fabrics  are  pure  virgin  wool  just 
as  it  comes  off  the  sheep;  washed,  carded 
and  carefully  spun  into  yarn;  woven  un¬ 
der  the  expert  hands  of  men  whose  an¬ 
cestors  wove  woolens  on  hand  looms. 

Give  yourself  the  privilege  of  choosing 
the  color  and  pattern  you  want  from 
the  entire  loomings  of  the  mill.  Have 
your  tailor  make  it  up  just  as  you  want 
it.  Your  name  and  address  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  the  cloth  is  to  be  used 
will  bring  you  samples  by  return  mail. 

THE  PARISH  MILL 

HINSDALE,  MASS. 

Use  This  Coupon  —  —  —  — 

[Man's 
Woman's 

Suit  D  Topcoat  □  Sports  Suit  f~l 

NAME . 

STREET  or  R.  F.  D .  . 

CITY . . . 

STATE . 


Cozy-i 

.r — Warnim; 
ami  Comfort  ,  too/ 


Figurfit 


\ 


You  enjoy  cold  weather 
days  .when  you’re  wearing  aa 
Indera  Figurflt  Knit  Princess 
Slip.  For  it  gives  you  plen¬ 
ty  of  cozy  warmth. 

And  it’a  a  comfortable 
warmth,  too.  An  Indera 
can’t  crawl  up  around  your 
hipa  or  bunch  between  your 
Knees.  The  patented  knit 
border  looks  after  that.  In¬ 
dera  fits  like  a  glovet. 

And  you’re  not  bothered 
With  shoulder  straps  slipping 
off  your  shoulders — every  In¬ 
dera  has  STA-UP  shoulder 
etraps— they  CAN’T  SLIP. 

jSSsS  ,s“te  “  1,0 

Made  In  a  variety  of 
Weights.  In  cotton,  wool  and 
cotton,  100%  wool  worsted, 
rayon  mixtures.  Fast  colors. 
Afrreeable  prices.  For  women, 
busses,  and  children.  Ash 
your  dealer  to  show  you  In¬ 
dera.  Remember,  there’a 
nothing  “just  as  good." 

*nMrit?T  fo,r„  ,.Indera  style 
FREE  N°*  13  m  color*  It>s 

INDERA  MILLS  CO.. 

Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


If V#  #/  tolerate  Pimples 
Blackheads  anti  Band  ruin 

Ciiticura  Soap 

and  Ciiticura  Ointment 

will  quickly  and  economically  purify  and 
preserve  your  skin  and  hair 


Genuine  SWASEY  Beanpots  &  Covers  qua3rt“tL. 

Delivered,  parcel  post,  $1.00  each.  Approved  by  Good- 
Housekeeping  Institute.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  PorUaiMb  Maine 
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A  New  Exterminator  that  it 
Wonderfully  Effective  yet  Safe  to  Use! 


K-R-O  is  relatively  harm¬ 
less  to  human  beings,  live¬ 
stock.  dogs,  cats,  poultry,  yet  is  guaranteed 
to  kill  rats  and  mice  every  time. 

Avoid  Danger <ms  Poisons 


Many  letters  testify  to  the  great  merit  of 
K-R-O. ' '  I  fed  K-R-O  to  three  rata,  two  of  my 
wife's  hens  and  the  neighbor’s  cat.  The  rats 
died,  and  the  hens  and  cat  suffered  noil!  effects. 
K-R-O  1  s  one  of  the  best  Rat  Exterminators  I 
bave  ever  seen. — Fred  V.Bors,  Wilber,  Nebr.” 


K-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic,  phosphor¬ 
ous,  barium  carbonate  or  any  other  deadly 
poison.  Its  active  ingredient  is  squill  as  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  their  latest  bulletin  on  "Rat  Control.” 


SOLD  ON  MONEY-BACK  GUARAN¬ 
TEE.  75c  at  your  druggist  or  direct  from  us 
at  $1.00  delivered.  Large  size  (four  times  as 
much)  $2.00.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


K-ftrO 

KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Insist  on  the 

White  Carton 

NOTE  package  at 
right — pictureof  one 
horse  only.  Just  2words 
— Caustic  Balsam.  y 

Now  Made  in  U.S.A. 
Penetrating,  soothing 
and  healing — an  unex¬ 
celled  liniment,  coun¬ 
ter-irritant  or  blister, 
for  veterinary  and 
human  ailments. 

Large  bottle  (Lasts  long 
time) — $2.00. 

All  druogist s  or  direct. 
Lawrence* Williams  Co. 
Sole  proprietors 
and  distributors 


TRADE 


BALSAM 


A  RtliAU 

UMMENT 

CXJUNTER-IRRJX^1" 
OR  BLISTER 
E*p*rien«hMrT£ 
h t  efte^neT 
o#ry0rhua>«fi*,’™V 
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R8AIIHP 
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Hand  Powei 
Hercules 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England,  (4  AAAI 
Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump  y  I  I 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any  AwDOMI 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost  _  _  .  \ 

and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  r«y«tnti 

er  in  four  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
fr>r  orices  and  catalog — get  my 

1928  introductory  offer.  \  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER,  Complete 

Pre,.  *  —  THRl.  read-v  to 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co, 

830  29th  St 

Centerville,  Iowa  


Fords  Milker 


*100 

Single 

Unit 

Complete 


Electric  or 


Gas  Engine 


The  Only  Milker 

Advertising  Full  Price 


Mitchell  Sure  Stops 
SaveTime  &  Trouble 


Cows  can’t  get  their  heads  anywhere 
else  but  into  the  stanchions.  When  the 
last  cow  is  in  her  place,  the  touch  of  a 
lever  locks  them  all  in  and  the  sure  stop 
folds  up  automatically  against  the  post 
out  of  the  way  where  it  cannot  interfere 
with  drinking  or  lying  down. 

With  the  Mitchell  Sure  Stop  there’s  no 
chance  of  a  cow  getting  her  forefeet 
through  the  stanchion  or  locking  it  open. 
Instead  of  the  viselike  grip  of  a  station¬ 
ary  sure  stop  the  cow  can  reach  any 
part  of  her  body  in  perfect  comfort. 

HEL 

e  r.b  i  1  t  - 

fuipmenC 

Our  sales  of  stalls  equipped  with  this 
Patented  Sure  Stop  are  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds — everybody  who  sees  one 
realizes  that  it  is  the  biggest  forward 
step  toward  comfort  and  safety  intro¬ 
duced  into  bam  equipment  in  many  years. 

Find  out  all  about  this  wonderful 
device  and  other  exclusive  Mitchell 
improvements  by  writing  for  a  free 
copy  of  our  illustrated  catalog. 

Mitchell  Manufacturing  Co. 


Mb 
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TRAP 
TAGS 

With 
wire. 

Copper  or  aluminum.  Your  name  and  address 
stamped  in  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags,  60c; 
45  tags,  tl.OO;  lOO  tags,  #2.00,  postpaid.  Or¬ 
der  NOW — don’t  wait.  BIVINS,  Printer,  Box 
600,  Summit,  New  York. 


NEWTON'S 


Coughs,  Condition. 

Most  for  cost. 


Heaves,  , 

or,  Worms, 

Two  cons  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.21 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 

Ths  Nswton  Remedy  Oo. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


You  know  what  you’ll  pay  when  you  decide  on  Fords 
Milker.  Complete,  readyformilking.Finestconstruction 
throughout.  Guaranteed  to  milk  as  well  as  any  power 
milker  regardless  o/2>rtc*. Thousands  giving  great  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Sales  doubling  every  year.  Cows  like  it.  Delivers 
clean,  premium-priced  milk.  Easy  to  operate  and  clean. 
Many  styles  and  sizes. 

Send  for  FREE  booklet.  No.  60  on  Fords  Milkers 
Distributors  Wanted — Fine  opportunity  for  mer¬ 
chants  and  farmers. 

MYERS-SHERMAN  COMPANY 
213  N.  Desplaines  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


,  U.  S.  HEADQUARTERS 

Imported  Arms,  Ammunition  &  Parts 

t>  Mauser  •  Luger  -  Merkel  Bros.  -  Mannlicher,  • 
Fabrique  Nationale  -  Webley  •  Scotty  etc. 

Full  line  American  Arms  &  Ammunition 

&rge»t  stock  in  America  of  fine  rteu>  Rifle*,  Trap,  Field  Cum,  ■ 
e  Arm*, Target,  Air  Pistol*.  *  Springfield*  Re*  tocked.  *  Expert  I 
-pairing.  Send  25c  in  stamps  for  128  page  Arm*  Catalog- 1 


jk.F.STOESER,  Inc,  New  York.  N.Y. 

509  Fifth  Avenue  (at  42nd  St.) 
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Pigs  Poorly  Fed 

Five  shotes  weigh  75  to  90  lbs.  each, 
are  lame,  and  have  been  for  eight  weeks. 
Their  legs  are  swollen  and  their  joints 
large.  They  sit  down  to  eat,  and  eat 
heartily.  When  they  get  up  to  walk, 
they  squeal.  They  have  free  range  in  the 
orchard,  and  are  fed  bran,  shorts  and 
corn.  L.  R. 

The  ailment  described  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon,  being  rickets  in  the  form  of  joint 
enlargment  and  inflammation  (arthritis). 
In  many  instances  the  bones  of  the  legs 
are  also  distorted  and  when  an  affected 
pig  is  examined  after  death  we  have 
found  the  bones,  in  some  instances,  al¬ 
most  gelatinous,  so  deficient  are  they  in 
lime  and  phosphorus.  The  disease  is 
akin  to  bowed  legs  in  a  child,  and  all 
young  animals  may  be  affected  if  the  ra¬ 
tion  is  incomplete. 

Living  in  insanitary  quarters  and  de¬ 
privation  from  outdoor  sunlight  make 
pigs  susceptible  to  the  disase.  Worms 
often  are  a  contributing  cause,  inducing 
debility  and  causing  incomplete  assimi¬ 
lation  of  feed.  Prevention  is  all-import¬ 
ant. 

Rickets  and  arthritis  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  rare  if  pigs  were  invariably 
raised  under  strict  sanitation  and  com¬ 
plete  feeding,  together  with  adequate  ex¬ 
posure  to  direct  sunlight.  Such  exposure 
not  only  tends  to  prevent  rickets  but  is  a 
remedy,  to  some  extent,  when  pigs  have 
become  affected.  The  ultra-violet  or 
“tanning”  ray  of  the  sun  has  the  won¬ 
derful  power  of  causing  lime  to  deposit 
in  the  bones  and  phosphorus  to  form  in 
the  blood.  It  cannot  penetrate  window 
glass,  however ;  hence  the  necessity  of 
outdoor  exposure  to  direct  sunlight. 

In  addition  to  such  exposure,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary,  from  the  earliest 
days  of  life,  the  dam  must  have  a  com¬ 
plete  ration,  including  Alfalfa  or  clover, 
green  or  dry.  skim-milk  and  mixed 
ground  grains,  bran  and  oilmeal  or  diges¬ 
ter  tankage  and  minerals.  The  mineral 
mixture  need  not  be  an  elaborate  or  ex¬ 
pensive  one.  It  suffices  to  allow  access 
at  all  times  to  salt,  ground  limestone  and 
wood  ashes  or  steamed  bonemeal ;  each 
100  lbs.  of  the  mineral  mixture  to  con¬ 
tain  1-5  lb.  of  potassium  iodide. 

Iodized  salt  is  now  available  for  live 
stock,  and  that  salt  is  preferable  to  or¬ 
dinary  salt  for  allowance  at  all  times  to 
all  kinds  of  farm  stock,  but  especially 
cattle,  swine  and  sheep,  which  are  most 
susceptible  to  goiter  and  pigs  to  hairless¬ 
ness.  These  ailments  are  closely  related 
to  rickets. 

At  once  move  the  shotes  into  new,  san¬ 
itary  quarters,  such  as  a  clean  colony 
house,  preferably  on  new  seeding.  There 
let  them  graze  a  succession  of  legume 
crops,  such  as  clover,  Alfalfa,  Soy  beans, 
peas  and  other  green  crops,  _  especially 
rape.  Feed  skim-milk,  as  a  drink,  once 
or  twice  daily,  and  also  supply  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  pure  drinking  water  and  bath¬ 
ing  water.  Also  feed  ground  corn  or 
ground  barley,  ground  (screened)  oats 
and  a  little  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal  or 
digester  tankage.  The  meals  may  be  fed 
from  a  self-feeder,  and  the  minerals, 
which  are  absolutely  necessary,  from  an¬ 
other  self-feeder. 

Give  each  affected  pig  one  teaspoon  of 
codliver  oil  twice  daily  and  gradually  in¬ 
crease  the  dose,  as  seen  to  be  necessary. 
Swab  the  swollen  joints  with  tincture  of 
iodine  a  few  times,  and  then  coat  them 
with  pine  tar,  to  be  renewed  as  soon  as 
it  is  about  worn  off.  Pine  tar  alone  often 
proves  helpful  in  such  cases,  but  there  is 
no  external  remedy  that  will  suffice. 

The  kind  of  feeding  we  have  suggested, 
together  with  the  administration  of  cod- 
liver  oil  and  supplying  of  minerals,  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  If  you  see  worms 
in  the  droppings,  it  will  also  be  advisable 
to  give  santonin  or  oil  of  chenopodium, 
castor  oil  and  raw  linseed  oil  for  their 
expulsion.  a.  s.  a. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Oct.  13-20.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  17-19. — New  Jersey  State  Poultry 
Association,  annual  convention,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  ,T. 

Oct.  26-27. — Pennsylvania  State  Stand¬ 
ard  Production  Poultry  Show,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. 

Nov.  14-23. — Sixty-second  session  and 
home-coming  of  the  National  Grange, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Nov.  15-17. — Westchester  County  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  annual  show.  Mechanics’ 
Hall,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  17-24.  —  American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  21-23. — Michigan  State  Potato 
Growers’  Meeting  and  Show,  Big  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1. — Cleveland  Live  Stock 
Show,  fourteenth  Cleveland  poultry  and 
pet  stock  show,  Public  Auditorium,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Dec.  1-8.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 

Ill. 

Dec.  11-13.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  poultry  show,  Sharon, 
Conn.,  Arthur  J.  Kinsman,  secretary. 

Jan.  7-12,  1929. — Rochester  Fanciers’ 
Association,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary 
E.  G.  Jones,  Box  472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  28-Feb.  2.  —  Pittsburgh  Poultry, 
Pigeon  and  Bantam  Show,  Duquasne 
Garden,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Secretary  Harry 
J.  Singer,  P.  O.  Box  326,  Braddock,  Pa. 

Feb.  5-8. — Annual  meeting  New  York 
State  Grange,  Rochester,  N,  Y, 


Save  Money 

ON  YOUR  BATTERIES! 


Foi*  Y Oil  ^’e  ^est  turm  light  battery 
11  replacement  for  you  is  a 
Universal  "Nu-Seal” — built  right,  and 
backed  by  over  twenty-six  years  of  fair  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  farmer.  No  matter  what  type  of 
plant  you  have,  there’sa  Universal  "Nu-Seal” 
to  fit,  and  you  will  save  money — because 
there’sa  real  trade-in  allowance  on  your  old 
battery!  Get  a  Universal  "Nu-Seal”  if  you 
want  perfect  service,  and  long  life. 

Added  Size,  and  Strength 

ThenewUniversalBatteriesare8trong- 
er  than  ever  before.  New  1 928  features  // ctj£r£ 
insure  a  longer  life  and  less  care—  J 

larger  cells,  extra  thick  plates,  big 
sediment  space,  improved  pilot 
cell,  double  insulation.  Better  val* 
we  than  ever  from  the  original  IE5w!H 
sealed  glass  cell  battery. 

FREE  Battery  Guide 


end  for  free  new  Battery  Guide  I 
Lengthening  Battery  Life.”  ( 
There’s  no  obligation ! 

L  UNIVERSAL  BATTERY 
Wk,  t,  COMPANY  , 
llfk  Ik  3316  S.  La  Salle  J 

H*!Pk  Ilk  Street 
iBKIwilk  Chicago 


BATTERIES 


•that  a  VE2 

lacing  to  easily  vy 
applied  gives  to 
>  long  a  service 


^  Only  a  hamme 
is  needed.  Follow  printed  di 
rections.  Used  and  recommendec 
by  leading  thresher  and  implemen 
manufacturers,  and  by  agricultura 
Schools.  Your  dealer  hat  it* 


ALLIGATOR 

TRADEMARK  REG  U.5.PAT.OF.FicE  ' 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 


Cultivate  your  orchard  close  to  the  trees  with  a  Clark 
Cutaway  '  Tractor  Orchard  Plow.  Special  guard  pro¬ 
tects  low  hanging  branches.  Plowing  gang  reversible. 
Send  postal  for  FREE  book  '‘The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage." 
Also_complete  catalog  of  tillage  implements. 

57  Main  St. 
Hib0dnum,  Conn. 


— kukuiug  ui  uimgu  i my ic 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co., , 


H  SHAWbualltRACTOR 


Fine  for  Truck  Gardens,  Small 
Farms,  Estates.  Does  thework 
of  6  men.  Plows,  seeds,  cul¬ 
tivates.  runs.  belt  machinery. 

Single  or  Twin  Engines,  * 
riding  or  walking  types. 

Try  It  XO  Days 

on  your  own  work  at  our 
risk.  Write  for  LIBERAL 
TRIAL&QFFERand  our  LOW 
FACTORY  PRICE. 

6HAW  MFC.  CO..  4710  FRONT  ST 


Kit!) 
reteiM 
1  Pat. Tool 
'e,  Control 

Galesburg,  Kan. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N-  J 

CORN  HUSKERS 

that  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

CHICOPEE  CORN  HUSKER  CO.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

By  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh 
WW  JCj  Price,  $2.50 

CHARLES  LINDBERGH  -  His  Life 


By  Dale  Van  Every  and  Mobbis  de  Haven  Tracy 

Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New.YorK 


Vhc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1293 


To  Any  and  All  Concerned  Connecticut  Market  Notes 


George  L.  Lamson  Jr.,  Tully,  N.  Y.,  having 
resigned  as  Treasurer  of  the  Farmers’  Protective 
Association  of  New  York,  and  his  resignation 
having  been  officially  accepted,  he,  George  L. 
Lamson  Jr.,  is  no  longer  authorized  to  solicit 
membership  fees,  nor  in  any  way  to  collect 
money  for  the  Farmers’  Protective  Association 

°f ilembersMp  fees  of  One  Dollar  ($1.00)  per 
year  and  all  monies  for  the  Farmers’  Protective 
Association  of  New  York  should  be  sent  to  the 
new  Treasurer,  Godfrey  Teuscher,  Rome,  N.  Y., 
T?  F.  D.  No.  2.  , 

Signed:  GEORGE  E.  DUNHAM,  President, 
(For  the  Executive  Board) 

GEORGE  B.  BRADLEY, 

(For  the  Board  of  Directors) 

Dated  September  26th,  1928. 


[ 


DOGS 


English  Setters 


Belle’s  Molly  Whitestone 
153112  and  Belle’s  Dan 
—  „  Whitestone  151287,11  mos. 

old.  whito  and  lightly  ticked.  Sired  by  Meadowdale 
Mallyd  Count,  he  by  Ch.  Junedale  Prince  X  Miss  1' air- 
banks,  Dam:  Speed’s  La-Belle  Whitestone,  she  by  Ch. 
Phil’s  Speed-Ben  X  Lady  Kate  Whitestone.  Ready  for 
the  field  and  priced  right.  Also  3  female  puppies,  3  mos. 
old— same  breeding  and  enrolled,  at  $15.00,  $20.00 
and  $85.00.  OSCAR  TRYON  -  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

SALE  IRISH  TERRIER 

2  yrs.  old.  Registered  and  fine  dog.  Valuable  night  dog. 
House  broken.  On  account  of  getting  in  a  new  stud  dog. 
He  is  for  sale.  Price,  #50.  H.  BEATTIE.  R.  D.  1,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Ilnnnrlc  Fox  Hounds,  Rabbit  Hounds 
LOUI1  LLlFUIIUa  and  Spaniels  on  approval. 

LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS  -  Hlmrod,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— Pedigreed  St.  Bernard  Puppies 

Sire— White  Star  Boots.  Dam— Princess  May.  M  iles, 

$50;  females,  $40.  E.  G.  CARLSON,  15  Winter  St..  Woburn,  Mass. 

Goon  Hounds-Fox  Hounds— Spaniels  young  stock. 

10  days  trial.  LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Hlmrod,  N.  Y. 

WELSH  BHEPHERD  PUPS— From  heel  driving  parents. 
Shipped  on  approval.  SHAOV  LAWN  FARMS,  Heuvclton. N.  T. 

PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES— Will  ship 
on  approval.  F.  L.  CROWE  -  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

p„i|.  DIIDDICO  the  kind  everyone  wants.  Catalogue 
UOIIIO  rUrrlCO  free.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Mansfield,  O 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  IROS.,  Grove  City,  Po. 


HOLSTEINS 


An  Area  Tested  County 

500  HERDS 

TO  SELECT  FROM 

Can  supply  you  with  several  carloads 
of  springing  and  fresh  Pure-bred  and  High-grade 
Holstein  cows  and  heifers. 

The  breeding  of  better  dairy  cattle  in  this  section  has 
been  developing  for  fifty  years. 

Write  or  wire  for  information 

WAUKESHA  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

133  Barstow  Street  WAUKESHA,  WIS* 

REGISTERED 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls 

Grade  Cows  T.  B.  Tested. 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  JOHN  t;,r«EAGAW- 

HOLSTEINS— Lacking  room,  must  sell  some  eo-.vs.  High 
producers,  send  for  records.  J.W.  ADAMS,  Sugar  Run.  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


VERMONT  JERSEYS 

Herd  Fully  Accredited 

Registered  cows  and  a  few  grades.  Mostly  Sophie  Tor¬ 
mentor  blood  lines,  the  strain  that  holds  the  world’s 
Jersey  record.  Working  cows  that  show  a  profit  on  a 
real  farm.  Some  fresh,  some  bred  to  a  son  of  R.  F.’s 
Sophie’s  Xeua,  579  lbs.  fat  and  silver  medal  at  3  yrs.; 
others  to  our  herd  sire,  a  son  of  R.  F.’s  Sophie’s  Lora, 
gold  and  silver  medal  cow,  847.3  lbs.  fat  at  3  yrs.,  0  mos. 
Let  us  show  you  the  cows  and  pedigrees.  Good  roads 
and  a  pleasant  trip.  Near  St.  Albans. 

WENDELL  HANNA,  East  Highgate,  Vermont 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free. 


CCDDCT6  for  killing  rats, 
iLHIlEi  S  v  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $4.00. 
Females,  $4.50.  Pair,  $8.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $G.oo  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


c 


COATS 


GOATS 


Over  stocked — must  dispose  of  at 
least  five,  will  sell  any  of  them. 
Grade  Toggenburgs  and  Nubians, 
also  registered  pure  bred  Nubians  from  Northern  Herd. 
All  priced  moderately,  as  wo  must  sell.  If  possible, 
oome  and  see  them.  EDGE  IV  A  TER  FARM,  R«  D.  8, 
Kingston,  N.  Y.  Phone  Kingston  17-F-8SJ. 

Nubian  Mills  RaaJo  Fal1  Rale  liat  now  raady— Milking 
HUDian  nil  IK  UUdlo  does  pure  ami  grade, mature  bucks, 
kids  both  sexes.  SOUTHERN  HERD,  New  Canton,  Va 

Purebred  TOGGENBURG  BUCK 

3  years  old  for  sale.  HONICKE,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

sale  Matured  Nubian  Buck 

Reg.  June.  Reasonable.  GEO.  OERTEL.Gtrden  Rd.,Vineltnd,N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Yearling  Hornless  Raanan  Swiss  Buck. 

Price,  $20.  Also  Hornless  Grade  Toggenburg  Buck, 
3  years  old.  Price,  $20.  EARL  WHITE,  Arcade.  N.  Y. 

070  will  buy  C  CU/r  RIUTQ  Toggenburg,  Saanan.  C. 
VI  0  my  0  CUC  UUAIO  a.  OLIVER,  Waldoturo.  Maine. 


SHEEP 


t,500  BREEDING  EWES 


for  sale  in 
car  lot 8  at 
Wholesale 

Prices.  1,000  choice,  large  Blaok  Faced  Ewes,  1  to  4 
years  old.  Also  600  choice,  large  Michigan  Delaine  Ewes,' 
1  to  4  years  old.  ALMOND  B.  CHAPMAN  &  SONS, 
South  Rockwood,  Mich.  20  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Mieli. 

I25e  Registered  Shropshire  EwesbYo°o<,i,'^,’ia'‘1H 

Priced  right.  C.  M.  MacNAUGHT,  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 

TOWNSENII  li RON,,  Interlaken,  N.  Y.— 25  Rams; 
*  Dorsets,  Rambouillets,  Delaines,  Cheviots,  Oxfords, 
SufEolks  and  Southdowns — our  motto,  a  square  deal. 

Registered  Shropshire  rams  for  sale— 

Also  a  few  ewes,  Buttars  &  Minton  Strains. 
WILLIAMS  FARM,  Windy  Row,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

CHROPSHIRES— Choice  yearling  rams,  with  size,  type 

«  and  well  wooled.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  S  SONS.  LODI.  N.  V. 


These  notes  and  wholesale  ligures  are 
supplied  by  courtesy  of  the  Connecticut 
Market  Bulletin,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Hartford,  October  2. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Bridgeport,  Oct.  2. — Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables:  Apples,  Wealthy,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.25 ;  grapes,  Concord,  14  qts.,  75c  to 
$1;  oranges,  176-216,  $7.50  to  $9.25; 
peaches,  Elberta,  14  qts.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
pears,  Seckel,  14  qts.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
beans,  green,  bu.,  $3  to  $4;  beets,  doz. 
bchs,  45  to  50e ;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
carrots,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  60c ;  celery,  12- 
stalk  bun.,  80  to  90c;  lettuce,  doz.,  75e 
to  $1.25;  onions,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $1;  2  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  squash,  lb.,  3  to  4c; 
tomatoes,  14  qts.,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Poul¬ 
try  and  Dairy.' — Broilers,  live,  lb.,  28  to 
34c;  chicken,  dressed,  lb.,  42  to  50e; 
fowl,  dressed,  lb.,  30  to  38c ;  live,  lb.,  30 
to  34c;  eggs,  Conn,  newlaid,  67  to  70c; 
Conn,  special  No.  1,  62  to  65c;  Conn, 
special  No.  2,  52  to  55c;  Conn,  extra,  60 
to  63e ;  Conn,  gathered,  64  to  65c ;  west¬ 
ern,  37  to  50c ;  butter,  best  tub,  lb.,  47 
to  48c ;  best  print,  lb.,  51  to  52c. 

Hartford,  Oct.  3. — Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  :  Apples,  Gravenstein,  14  qts.,  75e 
to  $1 ;  McIntosh,  14  qts.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Pip 
14  qts.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Wealthy,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2 ;  grapes,  Concord,  14  qts.,  90c  to 
$1.25;  oranges,  176-21(5,  $8  to  $9.50 ; 
peaches,  Elberta,  14  qts.,  $1.15  to  $1.50 ; 
pears,  Seckel,  14  qts.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  beans, 
green,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs, 
40  to  45c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  car¬ 
rots,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  45e ;  celery,  12-stalk 
bun.,  85c  to  $1.10 ;  lettuce,  doz.,  75c  to 
$1.50 ;  onions,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  80  to  90c ;  2  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.80 ; 
spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  squash,  lb.,  3c ; 
tomatoes,  14  qts.,  $1.40  to  $1.75.  Poul¬ 
try  and  Dairy. — Broilers,  live,  lb.,  27  to 
35c ;  chickens,  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  55c ; 
fowl,  dressed,  lb.,  32  to  38c ;  live,  lb..  22 
to  34c;  eggs,  Conn,  newlaid  fancy,  65c; 
Conn,  special  No.  1.  62  to  64c;  Conn, 
special  No.  2,  50  to  55c ;  Conn,  extra,  58 
to  60c;  Conn,  gathered,  50  to  55c;  west¬ 
ern,  37  to  55c ;  butter,  best  tub,  lb.,  47  to 
49c;  best  print,  lb.,  52  to  54c. 


a- 


EG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS— Good  quality 
And  type.  Priced  right,  lEROl  C  BOWER,  bidlowvillu,  N.  *. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  15.  —  Reedsburg,  Wis.,  Kirpat- 
rick’s  Quality  Holstein  Bull  Sale,  Hill¬ 
side  Stock  Farm. 

Oct.  16.— Troy,  Pa.,  Bradford  County 
Sale,  Holsteins.  R.  Austin  Backus,  sale 
manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  17. — Alder  Creek,  N.  Y.,  60  Regis¬ 
tered  Ayrshires  from  Estate  of  H.  M. 
Garlick. 

Oct.  17. — Percherons.  J.  O.  Singmaster 
&  Son,  Keota,  Iowa. 

Oct.  24. — Beloit,  Ohio,  Aggie  Dispersal, 
E.  E.  Ellett  &  Son,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Ohio  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Oct.  31. — Fairgrounds,  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
60  Registered  Ayrshires,  Allegany-Steu- 
ben  Club.  Ray  E.  Mead,  sale  manager. 

Oct.  31. — Wellington,  Ohio,  Wellington 
Holstein  Association  Sale,  under  the 
management  of  Ohio  PIolstein-Friesian 
Association. 

Nov.  1.— Angus.  Breeders’  Angus  Sale, 
East  St.  Louis,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale 
manager,  West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

Nov.  3. — Milking  Shorthorns,  48  bead. 
Live  Stock  Pavilion,  Troy,  Pa. 

Nov.  5. — St.  Martins,  Wis.,  Milwaukee 
Holstein  Breeders’  Association  sale. 

Nov.  6. — Burton,  Ohio.  Paul  McNish 
and  Geauga  County  Holstein  Breeders’ 
sale. 

Nov.  12.  —  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale.  S.  H. 
Bird,  manager,  South  Byron,  Wis. 

Nov.  14-15.— Hornell,  N.  Y.,  Allegany- 
Steuben  Holstein  Breeders’  Club  annual 
sale. 

Nov.  14. — Worcester,  Ohio,  Ohio  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  sale. 

Nov.  20-23.  —  Waukesha  and  Water- 
town,  Wis.,  U.  S.  National  Fall  Sale, 
Holsteins,  under  the  management  of  R. 
E.  Haeger,  Algonquin,  111. ;  W.  L.  Baird, 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  and  Francis  Darcey, 
Watertown,  Wis. 

Dec.  4-5. — Earlville,  N.  Y.,  14th  Earl- 
ville,  Holstein  sale.  R.  Austin  Backus, 
sale  manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  20,  1929. — Holsteins.  Allen  G. 
Brubac-ker,  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.; 
S.  T.  Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

Apr.  4. — Judy’s  sixteenth  annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  Sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  111.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  4. — Breeders’  annual  Angus  sale, 
Galesburg,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  man¬ 
ager,  West  Ijebanon,  Ind. 

June  6-7. — Holsteins.  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  Sale,  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 


HORSES 


ANNUAL  PUBLIC  SALE 

Ferchevon  Horses,  Thursday.  Nov.  1.  Write  for  catalog. 
W-  S.  Corsa,  Gregory  Farm,  White  Hall,  Green  Co.,  Ill. 


Sept,  and  Oct.  special  sale.  Stallions, 


PprfhprftlK  *  I  26  to  $27S.  Mares,  $  1 00  to$250 
1  UIVUUIUUO  WM.  A.  REID  .  .  OXFORD,  PA.  I 


GUERNSEYS 


For  Sale— T.  B.  Tested 

Guernsey  Dairy 

20  High  Grade  Young  Cows 
due  to  freshen  this  fall.  2  two- 
year-old  Heifers.  One  V/2- 
year-old  Bull.  Priced  at 
$2,900,  for  quick  sale.  These 
cows  are  straight  and  right. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

OGDENSBURG,  WIS. 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W1  DAIRY  FIRMS,  1*  I.  Its  SI..  Phils..  Tt 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITH VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILUGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


CAD  Q*|  C  PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  COWS,  with 

run  OH  LI.  papers.  R.  L.  DODGE,  Barnegat,  N.  J. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 


SWINE 


DETDif  OUIDC  DnSDC  at  Bargain  Prices.  H.  0.  &  H. 
DCnlVOnllfC  DUHnd  u.  HAKPENDLNG,  Unnde.,  n.  t. 

OH  1  °  fihoofnr  Whitoe  Choice  registered  pigs,  $10  ea. 

Improved (#(185101  IHIIIBS  Pairs  no-akin.  Big  litters. 
Easy  feeders.  Quick  growers.  It.  IIILI,,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  y. 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas ^ 

8  wks.  age,  $10.50  each.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Bruch,  Penna 


dP**.  Chester  White,  Berkshire  and  Duroc 
g  »  —  and  some  mixed  6  weeks  old,  $4.00; 

“  ■  ww  8-10  weeks  old,  $6.00.  Pure  bred  and 

high  grade  pigs,  $6.00.  C.L.  TAYLOR,  Wyaluging,  Pa. 

Pure  Bred,  Big  Type  O.  I.  C’s 

World’s  firand  Champion  Strain.  Service  boars,  250  lbs. 
at  *3o!  125-lb.  boars,  $26;  sows  bred  for  fall  litters,  250 
to  350  lbs  ,  $35  to  $45;  70  to  80-lb.  shoats,  either  sex,  $20. 
Extra  fine  lot.  VERNON  LAF1.EK,  It.  1,  Middlecei,  N.  Y. 


Duroc  Pigs 


Pure  bred,  fine  breeding  type,  $7 
here.  3.  W.  ADAMS,  Sugar  Hurt,  1’a. 


TtllPnn  Rnurc  Ready  for  service,  best  breeding, 
UU1  "L  AAUal  3  $40.  Shipped  on  approval.  No 
deposit  necessary.  J.  S.  MORSE  .  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINEfcurE 

F,  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  5  . 


Sale  Purebred  Berkshire  Pigs 

for  breeding  stock.  6-8  weeks  of  age.  Either  sex  avail¬ 
able,  Si  o  ea.  Registered,  transferred  and  f.o.b.  Pulaski. 

DO UGL ASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
R.  W.  Rlakely,  Mgr. 


For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  $35.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  $60.00,  $75.00  and 
$100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire — Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed, 
6  to 7  weeks  old,  S3.75  each;  8  to 9  week  old,  34.00  each. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  No  charge  for  crates.  J.  W.  GA  li¬ 
lt  IT  Y,  7  Lynn  8t.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1608-W. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity — we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.25 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LTJX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Muss. 


Bradford  County,  Pa. 

Milking  Shorthorn  Sale 

48  HEAD 

JOINT  J  Frank  Morse  &  Son . .  43  Females 
DISPERSAL  l  Harold  Bohlayer .  5  Bolls 

3  Sons,  25  Daughters  (15  milking  age,  10  bred 
heifers)  of  Glenside  Bell  Boy.  a  son  of  Doris 
Clay,  former  Breed  Champion.  All  Fully 
Accredited — 60  Day  Retest  Privilege. 
Consignment  from  Glenside  Farm. 

LIVESTOCK  SALE  PAVILION,  TROY,  PA. 

Saturday,  Nov.  3, 12:30  P.  M.,  1928 


QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog. 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  lhe  kind  that  will  prove 
good.  Hogs:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.00  each; 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 
10  days  with  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St.  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  008S 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 


For  catalog,  apply  to  FRANK  MORSE,  Troy.  Fa. 

B.  B.  ALLEN,  ARTHUR  SIMPSON, 

Auctioneer.  Ass’t  to  Auctioneer. 

.%  DAIRY  CATTLE  .*7"] 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 


Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Shippers  of  Dairy  Cattle  In  the  East. 

150  head  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


AYRSHIRES — Cows,  Heifers,  Calves  and  Bulls 

for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars — 

Apply  ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Ja°«£  dairy  cattle 

LUCHSINGER  BROS. 


with  size  and  quality, 
from  a  tested  eounty. 
Evansville,  Wis. 


r'or  highly  bred,  Qrade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
r  Calves,  write  Bdgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  wks. 
old,  $4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows.  $5.  00 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  $6.50  each.  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  MY  GOARANTEE— »0U  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  you  will  be  satisfied 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  8  weeks  old  .  .  $4.00  each 
8  to  9  weeks  old  .  .  $4.25  each 

Good  rugged  thrifty  pigs,  having  size  and  quality.  Will 
ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  If  not  satisfied  when  you 
receive  them,  return  them  and  I  will  return  you  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  Box  149,  WOBURN.  MASS.  Tel.  063S 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay — high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.75 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 


“Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

Your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it,  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  E.  c.  branson. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1,  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I’m  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  riehl. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family — aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  Wes!  30th  Street,  New  York 
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LBS.  it 

PURE  CRUSHED 
OYSTER  SHELL  ' 

TRIPLE  SCREENEC 


PILOT 

BRAND 

OYSTER  SHEIL* 
FLAKE 


J 

9V5teR  Shell  products  co-^ 
]5^ELL  BUILDING  JT.LOtTlS  i 


This  Bag  Contains 


Eggshell 

Material 


for  SO  hens 
for  a  year 


>■  —  ■■  ■  — — - — - -< 

Costs  about  $1.50— Gets  $42.50  extra  profit. 

> - — - 

A  SINGLE  bag  of  PILOT  BRAND  OYSTER  SHELL-FLAKE 
lasts  fifty  bens  for  a  year  . . .  supplies  them  with  Calcium 
Carbonate  to  make  eggshell . . .  increases  each  hen’s  lay  by  at 
least  an  average  of  50  eggs  . . .  costs  only  3  c  per  hen . .  .  gives 
extra  profit  results  of  $1.50  per  hen . . .  and  makes  each  hen  a 
meatier,  stronger-boned,  healthier  fowl. 

PILOT  BRAND  contains  over  99%  pure  Calcium  Carbonate 
— eggshell  material.  It  is  triple-screened  and  contains  no  waste, 
dust,  dirt,  odor  or  magnesium.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy  PILOT 
BILAND  by  the  100  lb.  bag — you  can  store  it  anywhere,  then 
you  will  have  enough  for  50  hens  for  a  whole  year. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

One  Broadway  New  York 


Ask  for  the  Best 


Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 

DIAMOND  PICK 


“It's  Better  Because  It's  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Keep  Poultry  Healthy  through  the 
Winter  Months  with 

CEfcO-GIASS 


SUCCESSFUL  poultry  raisers  know 
that  the  winter  months  are  the 
most  dangerous  months  for  chickens. 
But  they  have  found  that  Cel-O-Glass 
robs  winter  of  its  dangers  and  keeps 
chickens  healthy  even  though  they 
are  indoors  most  of  the  time. 
CEL-O-GLASS  Admits  the 
ACTIVE  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

The  reason  is  simple  when  you  understand 
what  Cel-O-Glass  does.  It  admits  the  biologic¬ 
ally  active  portion  of  the  sun’s  ultra-violet  rays 
which  cannot  penetrate  glass, wood  or  soiled 
cloth  curtains.  These  are  the  rays  which  kill 
bacteria  instantly  and  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease.  They  keep  chickens  healthy  and  in¬ 
duce  better  assimilation  of  minerals  which 
increases  egg  production.  They  enable 
breeders  to  store  up  energy  and  vitality 
which  increases  hatchability. 

Durable — Economical 

Cel-O-Glass  makes  poultry  houses  warmer 
and  dryer  and  prevents  draughts.  It  is  made 
on  a  tough  wire  mesh  base  for  durability.  It  is 
not  a  cloth.  For  best  results  and  longest  ser¬ 
vice,  install  it  in  a  vertical  position  in  the  en¬ 
tire  south  side  of  your  poultry  houses.  Also 

«ec.  U. S.  PAT  OFF 

CEfcO-GIASS 

US  PAT  ENT  I  SG0.2S7 


put  it  in  north,  east  or  west  openings.  Re¬ 
member  the  sun  sends  out  ultra-violet  rays 
even  on  cloudy  days.  Utilize  these  health 
rays  everyday  with  Cel-O-Glass. 

Use  Cel-O-Glass  also  for  preventing  stiff  legs 
in  swine,  for  bringing  the  disinfecting. quali¬ 
ties  of  sunlight  into  dairy  barns  and  other 
farm  buildings,  and  for  back  porch  enclosures. 
Big  64-page  book, “Health  on  the  Farm, ’’con¬ 
tains  valuable  information.  Mail  coupon  for 
your  copy.  If  your  dealer  does  not  carry 
Cel-O-Glass, write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer 
who  does.  Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  book  “HealthontheFarm,’’  postpaid  andfreeof  charge. 
?{ame _ _ _  _  RN-2 


Street  or  R.F.D... 
T own _ 


State... 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Down  South. — Yes,  George  has  gone 
down  South  to  school,  down  in  Tennessee 
to  a  school  up  in  the  mountains  where 
men  study  for  the  ministry.  It  seems  to 
be  a  very  homelike  place  with  a  big  farm, 
and  the  boys  do  the  work,  and  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  them.  Co-operation  is  the 
motto  of  the  place.  They  have  their  va¬ 
cation  in  the  Winter,  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  the  school  keeps  all  Summer 
so  that  the  boys  can  help  to  take  care 
of  the  crops.  They  take  care  of  their 
own  rooms  and  help  on  farm  one  hour 
each  day,  and  it  would  be  a  good  deal 
better  for  many  a  college  boy  if  he  had 
more  manual  work  to  do.  The  mountain 
goats  seem  to  have  been  quite  a  curiosity 
to  George  down  there.  I  suppose  they 
have  some  donkeys,  too.  Did  you  see 
that  advertisement  that  appeared  in  a 
southern  paper :  “Wanted — A  donkey  to 
do  all  the  work  of  a  country  parson.” 
Perhaps  the  man  who  wants  the  donkey 
is  that  same  one  that  drove  the  old  mule 
to  church  and  hitched  it  outside  while  he 
went  in  and  had  a  meeting.  He  preached 
long  and  before  he  got  through  the  mule 
began  to  bray.  He  preached  and  the  mule 
brayed,  but  the  mule  was  getting  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  the  argument  when  suddenly  the 
preacher  stopped  and  gazed  at  the  people 
over  the  pulpit.  “Does  any  one  here 
know  how  to  stop  a  mule  braying?”  he 
asked.  “I  do,”  remarked  an  old  woman, 
“just  tie  a  brick  to  his  tail.”  The  old 
preacher  ruminated  a  minute,  for  he  knew 
that  mule  full  well.  Then  gazing  instant¬ 
ly  and  earnestly  at  his  people  he  said, 
“Let  him  that  is  without  sin  among  you 
tie  the  first  brick.” 

Lost  Cow. — The  Parson  was  uptown 
the  other  night  attending  to  his  political 
duties,  and  just  as  lie  was  about  ready 
to  come  home  he  looked  up  and  there 
stood  Shelley.  “You  had  to  come  in?” 
asked  the  Parson.  “Yes,  I  left  some  of 
the  folks  down  at  the  doctor's,”  came  the 
answer.  Then  on  the  way  home  the  Par¬ 
son  heard  the  story.  When  it  came  time 
to  go  up  in  the  pasture  and  get  the  cow 
it  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  They  hunted 
and  searched  through  the  woods,  but  to 
no  use.  Just  at  dark  Shelley  went  up, 
and  with  him  the  little  white  poodle  dog. 
Just  as  he  entered  the  grove  there  vras 
much  barking  and  commotion  and — odor 
of  skunk !  His  nice  white  curly  hair  was 
completely  filled  with  perfume !  This 
meant  great  excitement  and  a  great 
scramble  in  the  pond.  Well,  they  all 
came  down  to  the  house  and  phoned  the 
country  round  about — no  cow.  Then  it 
was  decided  to  take  the  Ford  and  start 
out  after  her. 

Wasn’t  There. — Landing  at  one  of 
the  neighbors  they  went  into  the  kitchen 
and  talked  and,  the  Parson  supposes, 
looked  around  for  the  cow  and  then  on 
coming  out  sister  slipped  on  the  step  or 
did  something ;  anyway  she  sprained  her 
ankle  real  badly,  and  had  to  be  hus¬ 
tled  to  the  doctor.  All  at  home  at  last, 
all  but  the  three  dollars  for  the  doctor, 
and  in  due  time  off  to  restless  _  sleep. 
Around  half-past  12,  if  someone  in  the 
house  doesn’t  hear  the  bell  of  a  cow. 
“There  she  is  now,”  "was  shouted  through 
the  house.  Shelley  piles  out  and  dresses 
and  starts  in  the  direction  of  an  occas¬ 
ional  moo.  He  soon  realized,  however, 
that  the  noise  comes  from  away  off,  and 
retreated  to  the  house  and  bed.  Snatches 
of  trouble  and  worried  sleep — our  beauti¬ 
ful  yellow  Guernsey  gone.  Then  the 
break  of  dawn  and  someone  looks  over 
toward  the  pasture.  There  in  the  lane, 
right  by  the  gateway  in  precisely  the  same 
way  that  she  ought  to  be,  was  the  gentle 
cow  waiting  for  some  milker. 

Culture. — “Real  culture,”  said  old  Dr. 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  “consisted  in  putting 
yourself  in  the  other  fellow's  place  and 
getting  his  point  of  view,”  and  as  the 
Parson  sat  at  breakfast  that  morning  and 
the  cow,  duly  milked,  was  feeding  on  the 
lawn,  he  told  the  boys  an  illustration  of 
that  which  an  old  professor  told  many 
years  ago.  A  planter  down  South  lost 
a  mule  one  afternoon  which  he  needed  to 
use  right  away.  No  one  could  find  it.  At 
last  the  oldest  Negro  on  the  place  was 
asked  what  he  could  do.  “Where  was 
that  mule  seen  last?”  “Why,  down  in 
that  grass,”  came  the  answer.  The  old 
Negro  walked  slowly  down  and  stood 
right  where  the  mule  was  last  seen.  “The 
grass  is  stout  here,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“and  if  I  were  a  mule  and  got  my  stom¬ 
ach  full,  what  would  I  do  next?  The 
day  is  terribly  hot.  I  would  want  a 
drink  of  water.”  Looking  about  him  he 
spied  the  nearest  water  and  went  over 
and  stood  beside  it.  “Now,”  said  lie, 
“what  would  I  do  next?  How  thick  the 
flies  are  this  hot  day.  What  agony  for  a 
mule  with  a  full  stomach  and  a  good 
drink  of  water  to  be  tortured  ‘md  kept 
awake  with  flies.  Now  the  way  a  mule 
gets  rid  of  flies  is  to  go  into  the  thick 
bushes.  Where  do  I  see  the  thickest 
clump  of  bushes  round.  Why,  way  over 
by  that  mud-hole.”  So  forthwith  the  old 
Negro  went  over  to  the  bushes  and  there, 
out  of  sight  of  flies  or  man — lay  the  mule. 
The  old  cow  had  pursued  precisely  the 
same  course  of  life  the  day  before.  In 
these  election  days  how  much  we  need 
this  lesson  of  getting  the  other  man  s 


point  of  view,  and  be  rid  of  any  and  all 
intolerance  toward  one  another. 

From  Morning  Till  Night,  —  And 
pretty  well  into  the  night  at  that.  That 
is  the  way  we  have  been  spending  some 
Sundays  down  at  one  of  the  missions. 
How  the  children  like  these  Sundays ! 
They  come  in  the  morning,  have  Sunday 
school,  then  church,  then  dinner,  then 
tennis  and  ball  and  swings  in  the  sheds 
and  dodge  ball  and  croquet  round  about 

the  church  and  a  lunch  for  supper _ 

frankfurters  the  last  time — and  then  a 
service  at  seven  o’clock,  followed  by  mov¬ 
ing  pictures.  This  meant  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  60  at  this  place  last  Sun¬ 
day.  We  use  non-inflammable  films. 
There  are  a  good  many  of  these  now  and 
you  do  not  have  to  have  a  booth.  We 
had  fully  a  hundred  at  this  evening  ser¬ 
vice.  The  films  cost  about  $7  a  night, 
and  we  get  most  enough  to  pay  for  them 
on  the  plate.  Soon  we  shall  begin  to  get 
some  films  that  only  cost  the  express,  and 
then  we  can  make  up  for  some  small 
losses.  We  use  three  films  a  night,  al¬ 
ways  so  far  one  of  them  a  religious  film. 
“The  Sea  of  Galilee”  last  Suuday  night. 
The  Parson’s  boys  look  after  this  part  of 
the  work  altogether,  and  take  much  inter¬ 
est  in  it.  It  is  needless  to  say  they  have 
plenty  of  helpers  among  the  hoys  of  the 
church.  They  have  put  up  a  curtain  just 
outside  the  chancel  rail  and  can  pull  it 
back  and  forth  by  means  of  rope  and 
pulleys. 

Those  Sheep  Again. — As  soon  as  the 
Parson  gets  time  lie  is  going  to  butcher 
another  lamb.  We  had  only  two  ewe 
lambs  and  seven  others.  A '  big  family 
can  easily  handle  a  lamb  any  time  of 
year  if  they  have  a  refrigerator.  The 
Parson  is  impressed  more  and  more  with 
the  idea  of  what  'a  fine  thing  sheep  would 
be  for  those  who  take  city  boarders.  The 
meat  bill  is  their  big  bill  and  now  meat 
is  higher  than  ever.  Peoplp  who  keep  ac¬ 
count  soon  see  where  the  Summer  board¬ 
er  money  goes  to.  But  sheep  have  to  have 
good  pasture,  they  caimot  thrive  on 
bushes  and  weeds  alone,  although  they  eat 
such  things.  And  they  must  have  good 
hay  and  if  possible  fine  hay.  They  will 
not  eat  coarse  hay  nor  will  they  eat  corn¬ 
stalks.  Then,  too,  you  must  have  fences 
that  will  stop  sheep.  Neighbors  are  not 
obliged  to  fence  against  sheep.  We  sent 
the  wool  to  Boston  and  got  the  returns 
yesterday.  The  10  sheep  had  just  50 
lbs.  of  wool  and  it  brought  53V2c  a  lb. 
After  taking  out  the  express  and  com¬ 
mission  there  was  left  nearly  $25,  or  $2.50 
a  sheep.  We  are  putting  this  into  fenc¬ 
ing  and  taking  in  a  new  piece  of  meadow 
for  pasture  next  year  and  this  Fall.  We 
shall  plow  up  the  piece  they  have  had 
and  see  if  the  wild  morning-glory  is  killed 
out  any.  The  Parson  has  not  been  able 
to  find  a  siugle  leaf  of  it  there  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  There  was  one  spot  of  wild  car¬ 
rot,  too,  not  a  bit  of  that  has  showed  its 
head  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if 
it  tries  to  again. 

Old  Home  Day. — Did  you  have  an 
“Old  Home  Day”  at  your  church  this 
year?  The  one  down  at  the  old  church 
seemed  to  be  the  best  we  ever  had.  They 
counted  194  people  at  one  time.  Some 
of  them  came  from  such  distances.  One 
carload  containing  one  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  came  40  miles 
beyond  New  York.  They  left  home  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Tiiis  man, 
Mr.  Wing,  gave  us  a  very  fine  talk  in 
the  church  at  the  afternoon  service.  The 
Parson  acknowledges  many  letters  from 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  that  have  come  lately 
and  he  is  most  happy  to  get  such  letters 
at  any  time.  He  will  answer  each  one  as 
far  as  his  time  permits  and  is  glad  to  do 
it  but  don’t  mind  if  the  answer  does  not 
come  right  off  the  bat.  The  Parson  did 
make  a  bad  one  on  the  number  of  acres 
in  six  quarter  sections  as  many  readers 
have  reminded  him.  Well,  anyway  the 
“calf  pen”  was  big  enough  for  the  two 
horses  at  640  acres  without  mentioning 
the  200  acres  more  ! 

Canning. — Yes,  it  is  right  in  canning 
time.  We  have  put  up  110  quarts  of  ap¬ 
ple  sauce  among  other  things  and  will  put 
up  some  peaches  next  week  if  all  goes 
well.  Mrs.  Parson  is  going  to  make  quite 
a  lot  of  grape  jelly  to  put  on  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  bread  for  lunches.  The  old  grape 
vine  seems  to  be  loaded.  There  is,  too, 
the  sweet  cider.  Just  bring  it  to  a  boil — > 
don’t  let  it  really  boil  at  all,  and  can  or 
bottle  up  hot  in  jars  or  bottles  and  it  will 
taste  just  like  sweet  cider  from  the  vafc 
when  you  open  it  in  the  Winter.  You 
might  tie  the  corks  in  if  you  want  to, 
hut  you  do  not  need  to  seal  the  bottles. 
If  you  make  grape  juice,  there  is  no  need 
of  your  taking  the  grapes  off  the  stems— 
just  as  well  boil  them  up  stems  and  all 
and  strain  the  whole  thing  out  together 
through  a  sugar  bag. 

Rut  now  the  Parson  must  hurry  and 
get  ready  to  go  to  Boston  and  speak  some¬ 
where  tonight  and  come  back  in  the  night 
and  take  Mrs.  Parson  to  the  “King  of 
Kings”  tomorrow,  Saturday,  and  then  go 
down  to  a  school  house  tomorrow  night 
and  show  pictures  of  his  western  trip, 
and  also  take  down  a  model  of  the  new 
voting  machine  and  show  them  all  how 
to  use  it  in  the  coming  election. 
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K  Winter  Eggs 

FEED  YOUR  POULTRY 

MAURER’S  KWALITY 

meat  and  bone  scrap 

mixed  With  Their  mash 


Absolutely  made  from  pure  Meat  and  Bone 
Scrap.  Contains  no  g:i  rbage  or  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  of  any  kind.  Most  palatable  and  di¬ 
gestible  Meat  Scrap  on  the  market.  A  ration 
with  all  the  necessary  ingredients  to  make 

IwSORE  CHICKS 

PROFITS 


Ask  your  dealers  to  mix  your  mash  with 
MAURER’S  KWALITY  then  see  results. 

For  free  samples,  1928  Farmers’  Almanac,  write 

MAURER  MFG.  CO  ■  NEWARK? N? Vt 


POSITIV-LAY  supplies  needed  calcium  carbonate, 
98%%  pure  always.  II  Is  used  and  recommended  by 
21  Stale  Poultry  Experts  ill  chick  and  laying  mashes. 
Promotes  growth  and  health,  gives  more  and  better 
eggs  and  helps  prevent  leg  weakness  in  chicks  and 
rickets  in  adult  birds.  If  your  dealer  is  out  of  it — 
$1.50  and  his  name  will  bring  you  100  lbs.,  freight 
paid.  Vital  mineral  facts  also  yours  if  you  write — 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CO. 


Swanson  and  Pemberton  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 


The  richest  lenown  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  IF.O.B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  J  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 
Montcalm  Game  Farm  can  furnish  you  superior 
breeding  stock  for  next  year. 

Our  birds  excel  in  vigor,  strength  of  bone  and  in 
beauty  of  well  bronzed  plumage.  Superb  young 
toms,  well  matured  hens 
or  unrelated  trios  for 
foundation  flocks. 

Safe  delivery  of  birds  or 
adjustment  at  full  value 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No 
Box  L 
Phocnixville, 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
Hatches  every  week.  Low  prices. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  Stale  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list* 

V  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georaetown,  Del. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery. 
Write  for  prices.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM.  Seaford,  Oel. 


Bred-fo-Lay 


Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 
March  hatch.  J.  TRQPEANQ,  Sparrowbush,  N.  Y. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  «KSir  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Hocks.  Heavy  mixed.  Write  for 
prices.  F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


OFFICIAL  R.  O.  P.  COCKERELS— "Bred  to  Lay”  Leg¬ 
horn  Pullets.  National  Headquarters  for  Egg 
quality.  New  York  Certified  11  Years.  Farm  range 
reared.  EGO  and  APPLE  KAItU,  llonte  T,  Trnm.nabnrg.  N .  ¥. 


c 


RED  AND  B.  ROCK 

HICK 


S 


REDS,  $20.00  per  100;  ROCKS,  $22.00jnll  from 
TESTED  breeders,  FREE  from  B.  W.  D.  Also  Bed 
and  Leghorn  Pullets:  3,  A  and  6  months  old. 


HALL  BROS..  Wallingford.  Conn. 
Box  60.  or  ’phone  645-5 


BABY 
OH  IX 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS— All  are  bred 
from  our  own  special  selected, 
state  tested  stock  to  produce 
fast  growing,  profitable  broil¬ 
ers  and  at  reduced  prices. 

Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MAtiSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mast. 


PI  II  I  FTS  Rhode  Island  Reds 

A  »•■**  ■*«  ■*  *  March  Hatch,  $2.25; 

April  Hatch,  $2.00;  May  Hatch,  $1.75  each. 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
WILLIAM  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


500  „r.d  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

<‘d.  trapuosted  and  blood  tested  stock; large,  thrifty,  free 
range  birds,  will  soon  lay,  they  are  agreat  laying  strain. 

Price,  $2.00.  VERNON  LAFLER,  R.  1,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  WHITE  LEGHORN  YEARLING  HENS 

Sl. 25  each,  $1.20  in  100  lots.  Barred  ltock  Pullets,  12 

Wks.  old,  $1.25  each.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale.  New  York 


Quality  Pullets  BAKREU  HOCKS 

March  to  June  hatched.  LALLY  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J 

pOR  SALE — 200  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens, 
1  SI. OO  each.  G.  C.  MILLER,  Oxford,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  C1»ICKS.|EGGS.  STOCK. 
SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  195  A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


TurkfiyS  PRICE  for  October 


t  -  only— Fedor’s  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 
turkeys — Healthy,  vigorous  breeders.  Hens,  $10;  Gob¬ 
blers,  $15.  FEDOR  TURKEY  FARM, Box  312,  River  Ave-, Lakewood, N.J. 


TURKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS 

Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Turkey  Farm  ^.“earf 

Birds.  FREEHOLD.  N.  J.,  Star  Route. 


Reid’s 

<00  Bronze 


N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

This  is  held  at  Fariningdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  Agricultural  School.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each,  aud  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1927,  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Sept. 
24: 

Better  methods  of  marketing  eggs  is 
one  way  a  poultryman  may  secure  a 
higher  profit.  To  devise  ways  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  induce  the  ultimate  consumer  to 
pay  more  for  a  so-called  superior  egg  is 
not  sound.  At  present  the  consumer  is 
paying  80  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  that  are 
quoted  at  58  cents  wholesale. 

To  produce  an  egg  of  “top”  quality  is 
both  a  production  and  marketing  problem. 

Quality  refers  to  size,  color,  condition 
of  shell  and  includes  the  condition  of  the 
interior  of  the  egg.  A  knowledge  of  mar¬ 
ket  requirements  is  essential  to  profitable 
grading.  Certain  local  markets  may  be 
satisfied  with  a  23-ounce  egg,  sacrificing 
size  for  “freshness.”  The  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket  sets  24  ounces  per  dozen  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  for  extras ;  not  less  than  22  ounces 
for  medium  and  not  less  than  21  ounces 
for  number  one  pullets.  In  regard  to 
color,  a  white  egg  is  one  which  is  chalk 
white,  a  tinted  or  cream  colored  egg  being 
considered  a  brown  one. 

Condition  of  the  shell  is  a  factor  which 
can  be  controlled  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
poultry  house.  The  first  consideration  is 
the  nest.  Shavings  make  the  best  ma¬ 
terial,  for  they  are  absorbent  and  the 
birds  do  not  make  a  round  nest  without 
a  bottom,  as  in  the  case  of  excelsior  or 
straw.  It  is  easier  to  pick  eggs  out  of  a 
shavings  nest.  Needless  to  say  nesting 
materials  should  be  changed  frequently. 
Nothing  detracts  from  the  appearance  of 
an  egg  as  much  as  a  dirty  shell.  This 
can  be  corrected  with  a  piece  of  sand¬ 
paper,  or  a  damp  cloth  and  a  little  scour¬ 
ing  powder.  Thin  shelled  eggs  should  not 
be  shipped,  as  they  are  easily  broken  in 
transit  and  soil  other  eggs  in  the  case. 

The  sooner  an  egg  can  be  shipped  to 
market  after  it  is  laid  the  better.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  New  York  State 
the  best  grade  of  eggs,  called  “Nearby 
Fancy,”  must  possess  the  following  quali¬ 
fications  :  “Air  cell  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
or  less  in  depth,  localized,  regular ;  yolk 
may  be  dimly  visible ;  white,  firm  and 
clean  ;  germ,  no  visible  development.  This 
sounds  easy,  but  we  are  told  that  this 
grade  is  “never  on  the  market  except  in 
limited  quantities.”  The  aim  of  the  poul¬ 
tryman  should  be  to  have  his  eggs  “top” 
the  market  by  producing  a  two-ounce  egg 
|  of  “nearby  fancy”  quality  and  marketed 
j  through  satisfactory  channels. 

D.  H.  Horton,  Head 
Dept,  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  47th  week  of  the  Sixth 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds  laid 
a  total  of  2,398  eggs,  or  34.2  percent. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  276  eggs,  or  3.9 
per  cent,  from  last  week’s  production. 
Total  production  to  date  since  Nov.  1, 
1927,  is  144,681  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  0., 
50 ;  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  Mass.,  44 ;  White  Leghorns,  Hill- 
crest  Poultry  Farm,  Pa.,  42 ;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich.,  41 ; 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Robert  C.  Cobb, 
Mass.,  41 ;  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Speck,  N.  Y.,  41. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date  : 

White  Leghorns.  —  Warren’s  Farm, 
Mo.,  2,127 ;  E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich.,  2,008 ; 
Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  O.,  2.004 ; 
Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  1,971 ;  Kerr  Chiekeries,  N.  J., 
1,938 ;  Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  Mich., 
1,926. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
1,953;  Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  Mass., 
1,858;  Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass.,  1,790; 
Foster  D.  Jameson,  Maine,  1,593. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  1,287 ;  Harvey  Byerly,  Pa.,  1,082. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Robert  C. 
Cobb,  Mass.,  1,778 ;  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc., 
N.  J.,  1,542;  Poultry  Dept.  O.  A.  C., 
Can.,  1,500. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  1,725;  William  R.  Speck,  N.  Y„ 
1,452. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 

Date  General  Condition. 

Sept.  18  Cloudy. 

Sept.  19  Rain. 

Sept.  20  Partly  cloudy. 

Sept.  21  Clear. 

Sept.  22  Clear. 

Sept.  23  Clear. 

Sept.  24  Clear. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  58c;  brown,  50e;  medium,  47c; 
pullets,  36c. 


Sale  of  Personal  Effects 

My  mother  died  some  months  ago  and 
left  no  will  but  has  an  estate  of  around 
$4,000.  Tlie  brothers  want  her  clothes 
put  up  for  auction,  and  the  sisters  do  not 
want  them  to  be  sold.  Would  the  law 
compel  her  clothes  be  sold  at  auction,  as 
she  left  only  a  few  minor  bills?  m.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  don’t  blame  you  for  objecting  to 
the  sale  of  your  mother’s  clothes  at  pub¬ 
lic  auction.  The  law  does  not  compel 
the  clothes  to  be  sold. 


BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SAC  KS 


What  a  Master  Farmer 
thinks  of  "Mixing  your  Own” 


READ  the  letter  from  John 
Schrope,  M.  F.,  and  ask  your¬ 
self:  "Can  I  afford  to  overlook  such 
an  important  factor  in  Poultry 
success  as  the  line  of  Quaker  Ful- 
O-Pep  Feeds?” 

Profit-making  flocks  the  country 
over  are  daily  proving  the  value 
of  this  line  of  scientifically  correct 
feeds.  Made  to  the  proved  formu¬ 
las  of  experts,  made  in  the  clean, 
modern  mills  of  The  Quaker  Oats 
Company,  made  from  the  best  in¬ 
gredients  to  be  had  in  all  the  world, 
Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Feeds  do  the 
work,  and  do  it  at  a  profit ! 


this  are  added  essential  minerals, 
proteins,  molasses,  and  cod  liver 
meal. 

Cod  liver  meal  keeps  hens  in  good 
condition.  Keeps  them  active  and 
eager-to-lay.  Start  now — a  Quaker 
dealer  in  your  neighborhood  is 
waiting  to  serve  you. 


White  Leghorn  Egg  Farm 

JOHN  SCHROPE,  Prop. 

Hegins,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 

Aug.  1, 1928 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company, 

Chicago,  Ill. 


Put  Your  Hens  on 
Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash 
This  Winter 

Now  is  the  time  to  put  your  layers 
on  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash, 
the  mixture  that  keeps  hens  busy 
through  the  short,  chill  days.  Eggs 
produced  from  this  mash  are  large, 
uniform,  and  bring  best  prices.  It 
will  assure  you  finest  quality  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  next  Spring. 

Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  is  a  scientif¬ 
ically  balanced  mixture  of  just  the 
things  a  hen  needs  to  make  eggs.  It 
is  thoroughly  mixed,  so  that  at 
every  mouthful  the  bird  gets  some 
of  every  ingredient.  The  base  of 
this  feed  is  fresh,  pure  oatmeal.  To 


My  dear  Sirs: 

I  have  been  using  Ful-O-Pep  feed  for 
three  years  with  very  good  results. 

Before  that  time  I  mixed  my  own  feed. 
The  principal  reasons  that  I  changed  to 
commercial  mixed  feed  and  selected  Ful- 
O-Pep  were:  to  save  time;  to  eliminate 
danger  of  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  home 
mixture;  and  to  make  certain  of  pure  oat¬ 
meal  base;  also,  I  wanted  a  feed  contain¬ 
ing  Cod  Liver  Meal. 

I  am  no  dealer  in  poultry  equipment 
and  feed  and  therefore  have  no  interest 
exeept  in  the  merits  of  the  feed  and  the 
results  I  am  getting. 

A  few  of  my  pullets  commenced  to  lay 
when  four  months  old.  I  am  well  satisfied 
with  the  results  that  I  am  getting,  and 
have  no  reason  to  change. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 
POULTRY  FEEDS 


The  Quaker  Oafs  (pmpany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Who  puts  more 
“overhead” in 
a  bag  of 

POULTRY 

FEED 

—makers  of 


One  Ton  or  A  Million? 


[T’S  easy  to  see  how 

“milling  cost”  affects 
the  value  of  your  feed 
dollar. 

Expense  is  low  only 
when  volume  is  high . 
Pratt  mass  production 
saves  on  expense  and 
puts  the  saving  into  bet¬ 
ter  ingredients. 

There’s  mighty  little 
difference  between  the 
selling  price  of  Pratt 
feeds  and  the  actual  cost 
of  ingredients.  Because 
we  add  but  a  fraction  of 
the  milling  expense  re¬ 
quired  where  production 
is  smaller.  The  Ford 
idea  of  mass  production 
applied  to  poultry  feed. 

The  animal  protein  in 
PRATTS  BUTTER¬ 
MILK  LAYING  MASH 

— buttermilk,  meat  scrap 
and  fish  meal — are  the 
finest  that  money  can 


buy.  The  corn  meal, 
bran,  middlings,  feeding 
oat  meal,  measure  up  to 
a  standard  rigidly  main¬ 
tained  for  57  years. 

Nothing  takes  the 
place  of  these  ingredi¬ 
ents,  proportioned  as 
Pratts  do  it,  if  you  are 
feeding  for  the  lowest 
cost  per  dozen  eggs. 
Regardless  of  changing 
market  prices,  Pratts 
formula  is  never  varied! 
These  ingredients  are 
always  present  in  higher 
proportions  for  less 
money  than  in  any  other 
feed  you  can  buy. 

See  your  dealer.  If  he 
doesn’t  handle  Pratts 
write  us.  In  replying, 
we’ll  send  you  evidence 
from  your  own  locality 
on  the  efficiency  of 
Pratt  Mashes- America’s 
Quality  Feed  Line. 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LAYING  IVIASH 

GROWING  MASH  BABY  CHICK  FOOD 

57  years  of  success  and  fair 
dealing  behind  Pratt  products 

AMERICA’S  QUALITY  FEED  LINE 


Range  Paralysis 

I  had  around  100  ducks  this  Spring, 
but  now  have  only  about  half  the  amount. 
Without  warning  some  will  walk  a  few 
•steps,  fall  down  and  lie  there,  or  I  will 
find  one  or  two  dead.  They  have  quite  a 
fair-sized  yard  to  run  in  and  coops  to  go 
in  at  night.  They  have  plenty  of  sun 
and  shade  both.  I  have  fed  them  bran 
and  middlings  and  mash  mixed  up  wet, 
the  later  I  added  cornmeal  and  quit  mash. 
I  am  now  giving  them  all  whole  wheat. 
Some  think  that  it  is  because  they  do  not 
have  their  freedom  and  are  not  let  run 
to  the  creek.  My  chickens  every  once 
in  a  while  will  act  lame  and  keep  get¬ 
ting  worse  until  they  fall  down,  walk 
one-sided.  What  do  you  advise?  e.  m. 

I  am  not  able  to  help  you  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  ducks  but  have  little  doubt 
that  the  lameness  that  you  speak  of  as 
affecting  your  chickens  is  due  to  what  is 
called  range  paralysis.  This  is  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  chickens  are  growing  pullets 
and  cockerels,  not  mature  fowls.  As  many 
people  speak  of  fowls  of  all  ages  as 
chickens,  the  word  does  not  convey  much 
information  to  one  at  a  distance  unless 
other  details  are  added.  Range  paraly¬ 
sis  shows  itself  by  the  sudden  loss  of 
use  of  one  or  both  legs  or  wings  when 
the  growing  stock  is  otherwise  in 
apparent  good  health.  The  affected 
bird  is  apparently  lame,  may  flutter  along 
the  ground  but  cannot  walk.  Death  is 


likely  to  follow  within  a  few  days,  though 
some  recover.  The  cause  of  this  disease 
is  not  known,  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
actual  nature  of  it  is  as  little  under¬ 
stood.  No  remedy  or  means  of  preven¬ 
tion  are  yet  known.  As  it  affects  chiefly 
maturing  pullets  and  cockerels,  it  is  most 
prevalent  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Stock 
that  is  being  kept  upon  range  under 
healtful  conditions  does  not  escape  and 
the  fact  that  it  so  often  appears  in  such 
flocks  has  doubtless  given  it  the  popular 
name  of  “range  paralysis.”  M.  B.  r>. 


Unthrifty  Ducks 

I  have  a  large  flock  of  Pekin  ducks 
that  I  have  raised  this  year.  They  are 
over  half-grown.  Among  them  are  sev¬ 
eral  that  have  leg  weakness,  poor  in  flesh, 
and  no  appetite  to  speak  of.  They  have 
had  plenty  of  whole  corn,  some  soft  mash 
now  and  then  with  grit.  It  is  about  time 
that  they  should  be  sold  in  order  to  rea¬ 
lize  any  profit  from  them.  What  treat¬ 
ment  can  I  give  them  and  what  is  the 
cause  of  unthrifty  condition? 

New  York.  MRS.  0.  M.  A. 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  anything 
can  be  done  for  these  ducks  that  are  thin 
in  flesh  and  have  no  appetite.  The  leg 
weakness  is  undoubtedly  due  to  general 
weakness,  rather  than  to  any  affection  of 
the  legs.  Ducks  or  other  fowls  that  are 
evidently  sick  are  usually  not  worth 
treatment  after  they  reached  the  stage 
of  emaciation  and  weakness.  Their  re¬ 
moval  from  the  flock  to  guard  against  in¬ 
fection  of  others  is  advisable.  There  is 
nothing  in  your  description  that  can  en¬ 
able  one  to  say  what  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  is  but  it  is  a  safe  guess  that 
any  bird  that  has  reached  a  stage  of 
weakness,  emaciation  and  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite  cannot  repay  any  medical  attention 
and  is  likely  to  be  a  menace  to  the  health 
of  the  rest  of  the  flock.  m.  b.  d. 


Loss  of  Feathers 

A  flock  of  Barred  Rock  pullets  are 
losing  their  tail  feathers,  also  feathers  on 
back.  They  were  March  chicks  and  are 
laying  about  40  per  cent.  The  skin  on 
back  seems  dry  and  scaly ;  otherwise  the 
hen  seems  healthy.  r.  s. 

Connecticut. 

Rub  some  simple  grease,  like  lard  or 
“Vaseline,”  into  the  skin  of  the  bare 
spots,  which  are  very  likely  to  be  caused 
by  depluming  mites  working  in  the  super¬ 
ficial  layers  of  the  skin.  m.  b.  d. 


October  13,  1928 

Oviduct  Trouble 

I  have  a  pen  of  180  pullets  in  a  20x2d 
ft.  King  type  ventilated  house  with  peat 
litter  on  the  floor.  Pullets  had  range  and 
started  to  lay  when  about  4 y2  months 
old,  hatched  March  2.  I  am  still  feeding 
growing  mash  at  six  months.  They  have 
oviduct  trouble.  They  evidently  lay  an 
egg  and  bleed,  the  others  pick  them  to 
death  ;  lost  27  so  far.  I  have  some  pul 
lets  that  are  confined  in  wire  cages,  never 
been  on  the  ground  and  have  .just  put 
170  in  a  pen,  have  lost  four  from  tin 
same  trouble.  e.  j.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  know  of  no  other  explanation  of  this 
trouble  than  the  forcing  methods  that 
are  used  to  bring  pullets  to  quick  maturi¬ 
ty  and  induce  laying.  Heavy  feeding  of 
high  protein  foods  places  a  strain  upon 
the  digestive  and  reproductive  organs  that 
many  birds  are  not  able  to  stand  up  un¬ 
der  and  troubles  develop  soon  after  egg 
production  begins.  Pullets  should  not  b< 
laying  at  4%  months,  though  an  occasion 
al  egg  t  om  some  precocious  bird  may  be 
expected.  Any  real  production  at  that 
age  shows  premature  development  from 
to  stimulating  rations  and  too  little  op¬ 
portunity  to  gain  bone  and  vigor  on 
range.  This  trouble  is  most  frequently 
found  in  the  Spring  when  pullets  are 
coming  into  heavy  production  after  the 
Winter’s  confinement  and  heavy  feeding. 
It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  pullets 


raised  in  cages  will  have  the  stamina 
that  those  kept  under  more  healthful 
conditions  will  show.  After  reaching  ma¬ 
turity  fowls  may  be  confined  to  small 
enclosures  with  little  or  no  harm  but 
growing  stock  should  have  the  benefit  of 
outdoor  range.  M.  b.  d. 


Buckwheat  for  Laying  Hens 

Do  you  think  feeding  buckwheat  to  lay¬ 
ing  hens  would  make  dark  colored  yolks? 
We  have  a  chance  to  buy  buckwheat 
much  cheaper  than  cracked  corn. 

New  York.  h.  x.  n. 

No,  I  think  that  buckwheat  would  tend 
to  make  light  colored  yolks.  Yellow  corn 
and  green  stuffs  darken  the  yolks  but 
corn  is  superior  to  buckwheat  in  the  ra¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  you 
can  wholly  substitute  buckwheat  for  it 
to  advantage.  m.  b.  d. 


More  About  Japanese 
Beetles 

We  would  like  to  add  our  mite  to  H. 
F.’s  account  of  the  Japanese  beetle  on 
page  1175.  Help  yourself  surely  applies 
to  the  beetle  case  and  II.  F.  has  adopted 
the  only  practical  method.  These  bugs 
are  a  real  menace  and  must  be  got  after. 
They  will  tackle  most  anything  green 
and  stay  with  it  until  nothing  is  left  but 
the  stalk.  The  introduction  of  enemy  in¬ 
sects  by  the  government  may  be  all  right 
for  the  future  but  for  the  present  the  “do 
it  yourself”  system  of  using  traps  is  the 
thing.  I  have  walked  through  my  gar¬ 
den  in  the  evening  and  shaken  off  an 
average  of  4  lbs.  an  evening.  H.  F.  lives 
not  many  miles  from  us  and  his  barrow 
of  beetles  is  no  fairy  tale  to  us.  What 
other  insect  can  equal  them  in  destruc¬ 
tive  quality?  Most  others  stick  to  cer¬ 
tain  plants  but  the  beetles  stick  to  all  of 
them  and  make  a  clean  job. 

They  have  one  good  point  in  making 
hen  feed.  H.  F.  is  going  to  extra  trou¬ 
ble  in  boiling  them  for  the  hens  because 
I  always  feed  them  “rare,”  and  never 
have  any  trouble  except  furnishing 
enough  for  them.  I  always  dampen  them 
and  throw  them  on  hard  ground,  and  my 
Leghorns  simply  “wolf”  them  down. 

Tacony,  Pa.  e.  E. 


Motorcyclist:  “You  ought  to  buy  a 
motorcycle.”  Farmer :  “I  prefer  to  spend 
my  money  on  cows.”  Motorcyclist :  “But 
3rou  would  look  stupid  going  to  market  on 
a  cow.”  Farmer :  “And  I  should  look 
more  stupid  trying  to  milk  a  motorcycle.” 
— Le  Moustique. 


Group  of  Buff  Opringtons 
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A  Farmer’ 

Necessity  and  a  Mother.  —  On  my 
rounds  of  notebook  sight-seeing  at  the 
recent  Eastern  States  Exposition  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  I  saw  an  elaborate, 
well-arranged  exhibit  of  many  kinds  of 
preserved  fruit  in  bright,  clean  glass  jars. 
While  standing  and  thinking  of  the  la¬ 
bor  and  art  which  some  otie  in  a  kitchen 
had  invested  in  this  wholesome  store 
against  Winter,  a  slender,  quick-moving 
little  gray-haired,  unbobbed  woman 
emerged  from  somewhere  near  by,  and 
spoke  in  a  pleasant  voice,  in  which  I 
think  I  heard  undertones  of  heroic  and 
triumphant  suffering.  Was  I  interested 
in  home-canned  fruits  and  vegetables?  I 
was,  and  asked  her  to  tell  me  about  the 
exhibit.  Her  story  is  boiled  down  to  its 
essence.  She  and  her  husband  owned  and 
occupied  a  two-acre  farm  home  at  the 
edge  of  a  Massachusetts  industrial  town, 
where  he  worked  in  a  factory.  His 
health  broke  down.  Thereafter  he  could 
do  nothing  except  light  chores  in  and 
around  the  house.  Their  daughter  was  11 
years  old.  Her  mother’s  ruling  ambition 
was  to  give  her  a  college  education.  The 
family  had  lived  from  hand-to-mouth ; 
they  had  no  cash ;  their  property  was 
mortgaged.  A  desperate  condition  stared 
them  in  the  face. 

"I  Can  Can.” — The  frail,  wiry  woman 
said  to  herself  that  “I  can  can;  I  like  to 
can ;  it  is  the  only  thing  that  I  can  do 
that  might  and  must  save  us,  and  educate 
Dorothy.”  She  knew  the  art  of  canning 
as  it  had  come  down  to  her  from  her 
mother  and  grandmother.  Goaded  by 
necessity,  she  took  up  canning  as  a  busi¬ 
ness.  Her  first  exhibit  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  11  years  ago  won  a 
$250  cash  prize,  and  advertised  her  prod¬ 
ucts  far  and  wide.  Now  the  home  is  paid 
for,  they  have  a  considerable  bank  ac¬ 
count,  the  daughter  graduated  from  col¬ 
lege  this  year  and  the  husband  is  in  good 
health  but  does  not  slave  in  a  factory. 
He  grows  flowers  and  a  garden,  and  helps 
his  wife  can.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  they  hired  some  help,  a  girl.  The 
authoress  of  this  family’s  salvation  annu¬ 
ally  takes  a  two  weeks’  vacation,  spending 
some  of  it  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  where  she  picks  up  new 
ideas  and  suggestions  about  canning.  She 
has  mail-order  patrons  in  every  State,  in 
Canada  and  in  several  foreign  lands. 

She  Didn’t  Choose. — The  key-player 
in  this  drama  of  life  didn’t  choose  home 
canning  as  a  commercial  business ;  it  was 
forced  upon  her  by  circumstances.  For¬ 
tunately,  she  knew  how  to  do  artistically 
and  well  something  that  was  useful  and 
had  bread-winning  possibilities.  Some 
women  whose  husbands  break  down  or 
disappear,  don’t  know  how  to  do  anything 
whereby  they  can  make  a  living  or 
achieve  economic  independence.  Our 
Massachusetts  canner’s  story  increases 
the  overwhelming  evidence  that  not  many 
of  us  ever  do  anything  notable  or  heroic 
by  deliberate  choice.  Under  necessity, 
everyone  is  likely  to  surprise  himself  and 
others  by  doing  something  bordering  upon 
the  miraculous  or  the  unbelievable.  Mak¬ 
ing  things  easy  for  children  or  others  is 
the  most  human,  the  most  commendable 
and  usually  the  most  disastrous  mistake 
that  can  be  made.  Why  should  love  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  way  be  so  blind  and 
foolish?  Or  is  it?  Uncritical  kindness 
is  a  curse  to  its  supposed  beneficiary.  But 
one  gets  nowhere  talking  Spartan  virtues 
to  a  soft,  luxury-loving  world. 

Crops  in  Alabama. — T.  O.  Munford, 
Perry  Co.,  Ala.,  writes  (Sept.  18)  :  “I 
have  an  unusually  good  Alfalfa  yield  this 
year — more  than  a  ton  to  the  acre  for 
four  cuttings.  Cotton  in  the  lime  belt  is 
at  least  two-thirds  off,  as  a  whole,  on 
account  of  too  many  rains.  My  cotton 
and  corn  are  about  one-third  short.  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  75  bus.  of  oats  per  acre 
on  25  acres,  but  the  crop  winter-killed, 
and  I  made  only  25  bus.  per  acre  from 
February  seeding.  Our  pastures  have 
been  fine.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  The 
R.  N.-Y.  expose  crooked  concerns  that 
skin  farmers.  We  are  getting  good  roads, 
and  that  will  increase  interest  in  this  part 
of  the  country.”  Mr.  Munford  farms  in 
an  area  famea  for  its  limestone  soils. 
Lime  rock  from  his  county  shows  as  high 
a  calcium  content  as  any  of  which  I  have 
a  record.  Missouri  and  Michigan  lime¬ 
stone  also  is  exceptionally  high  in  cal¬ 
cium.  Probably  the  best  lime  used  on 
land  in  New  York  State  is  coming  from 
Michigan.  It  costs  farmers  too  much 
money,  however.  In  Southern  Illinois 
ground  limestone  cost  us  less  than  $3  per 
ton  at  our  railway  station  a  few  years 
ago. 


From  South  Missouri. — M.  M.  Hunt, 
Barton  Co.,  Mo.,  writes  (Sept.  19)  : 
‘Dear  D.  C.  W. :  We  have  had  a  good 
average  season  in  South  Missouri.  Ozark 
farm  people  are  healthy,  work  when 
necessity  requires,  are  suspicious  of  all 
aid — especially  the  free  kind — and,  poli¬ 
tically,  are  mostly  unconcerned.  Mentally, 
we  may  be  dumb,  but  we  are  hopeful. 
Our  morals  are  up  to  the  average  or 
better.  Spiritually,  we  run  about  two 
revival  meetings  a  year.  Financially,  we 
could  be  a  lot  better  off  and  yet  maybe 
be  worse.”  Mr.  Hunt  here  gives  us  a 
report  that  goes  beyond  crops  and 
weather,  and  deals  with  the  human  re- 
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sources  of  his  community.  What  he  says 
would  apply,  with  a  few  changes  in 
phrasing,  to  any  rural  or  urban  area,  for 
human  nature  is  the  same  thing  the  world 
over.  Human  behavior  is  varied  and 
superficially  different  in  different  civilized 
countries,  but  its  impelling  motives  are 
the  same  everywhere.  Mr.  Hunt  gives 
his  community  a  creditable  rating.  If 
there  are  any  human  liabilities  in  it,  he 
charitably  refrains  from  even  implying 
their  presence.  Old  man  Briggs,  who 
lived  in  Missouri,  made  ax  handles  and 
whittled,  used  to  say  that  “we’ve  got  a 
good  crop  of  folks  in  these  parts,  but  it’s 
getting  weedy  and  needs  hoeing  out  over 
there  ’long  the  river  bottom.”  Well,  old 
Father  Time  with  a  scythe  eventually 
makes  the  hoeing  unnecessary. 


In  Kentucky. — S.  J.  Douthitt,  Henry 
Co.,  Ky.,  writes  (Sept.  24)  :  “Dear  D. 
C.  W. :  A  lot  of  water  has  literally  gone 
under  the  bridge  since  I  wrote  to  you.  It 
has  swTept  many  of  the  bridges  away,  and 
the  crops  as  well,  in  the  lowlands.  We’ve 
had  a  superfluity  of  flood  and  storm  this 
year  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We 
have  a  fine  crop  of  tobacco  and  a  wonder¬ 
ful  season  for  curing  it ;  also  a  good  crop 
of  corn,  except  where  cultivation  was 
made  impossible  by  rains.  In  all  low- 
lying  lands  it  was  utterly  destroyed.  The 
bottoms  along  the  rivers  and  creeks, 
which  produce  great  yields  in  favorable 
seasons,  produced  nothing  this  year.” 
Apparently  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  farmers  in  most  or  maybe  all  of  the 
States  that  1928  will  go  down  in  history 
as  a  year  of  freaks  and  sunrises.  One 
of  my  scientific  friends  attributes  its 
capriciousness  to  spots  on  the  sun ;  a 
neighbor  ascribes  it  to  gas  fumes  in  the 
air ;  Dan  says  that  in  a  Presidential  year 
the  worst  always  happens. 


Eastern  Slopes  of  Hills. — Mr.  Dout¬ 
hitt  continues  as  follows :  “I  see  that 
some  of  the  folks  in  the  Chemung  Valley 
of  New  York  State  contend  that  the 
eastern  slopes  of  hills  are  richer  than  the 
other  slopes.  They  are.  I  was  reared  in 
the  hills.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from 
the  west.  In  the  long  process  of  building 
up  the  soil,  leaves  were  carried  over  the 
summits  and  deposited  on  the  eastern 
slopes.  Therefore,  the  soil  grows  richer 
and  deeper  on  these  slopes.”  This  is 
plausible,  but  I  wonder  whether  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds  were  from  the  west  or 
northwest  in  the  Chemung-  Valley  when 
its  soils  were  in  the  making.  Who  knows? 
Prevailing  winds  are  from  the  northeast 
in  some  regions.  The  most  fertile  fields 
that  I’ve  ever  cultivated  were  those  which 
sloped  to  the  north  and  west.  They  were 
not  hillside  fields,  however.  Three  gener¬ 
ations  ago  they  were  covered  with  virgin 
timber.  And,  by  the  way,  the  Janeton 
apples  that  we  grew  on  a  northern  slope 
were  just  a  little  better,  when  taken  from 
their  straw-lined,  earth-covered  pits  in 
February,  than  any  other  that  I’ve  ever 
eaten.  I  haven’t  seen  a  Janeton  (or 
Geneting)  in  30  years. 


That  Btg  Hog. — A  subscriber  asks  for 
further  information  about  the  1,360-lb. 
stag  referred  to  last  week  in  these 
columns.  He  was  a  purebred  Poland- 
China  selected  from  a  litter  of  nine  pigs 
farrowed  March  10,  1925.  His  dam  was 
Clan’s  Mayflower  and  his  sire  Armistice 
Boy.  The  stag  stands  51  in.  high ; 
measures  7  ft.  and  2  in.  from  tail  to 
snout ;  a  tapeline  over  his  back  between 
these  two  points  stretches  out  to  9  ft.  and 
his  bone  at  the  smallest  part  of  the  leg 
is  12  in.  in  circumference.  He  carries 
his  enormous  weight  well.  Wm.  Deieli- 
man,  Leigh,  Neb.,  owns  him.  His  ex¬ 
treme  size  and  weight  and  his  trip  by  air¬ 
plane  from  Nebraska  to  the  Iowa  State 
Fair  have  conferred  on  him  a  brief  no¬ 
toriety.  Wise  breeders  will  not  use  a 
behemoth  of  this  kind  as  a  sire.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore, _  that  Dazzlei* — that’s 
the  name  of  this  side-show  monstrosity — 
was  castrated  and  fattened.  Speaking  of 
big  hogs,  a  Canadian  breeder  and  im¬ 
porter  exhibited  three  Large  Yorkshire 
sows  at  the  International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position  in  Chicago  in  1901  that  weighed 
3,300  lbs. 


A  Corn  Belt  Snow. — An  Illinois 
reader  writes :  “D.  C.  W. :  Today  ( Sept. 
25)  we  had  our  first  snowstorm  this  sea¬ 
son.  It  was  of  short  duration,  but  we 
are  probably  in  for  an  early,  long,  hard 
Winter.”  Why  is  it  that  most  of  us 
reared  on  farms  always  expect  the  worst 
to  happen?  I  put  this  question  to  Dan. 
As  a  witness  in  court  Dan  would  amuse 
but  never  deliberately  inform  a  cross-ex¬ 
amining  lawyex*.  “Well,”  said  Dan,  “the 
worst  usually  does  happen.  Whenever  we 
get  through  4S  hours  on  this  farm  with¬ 
out  a  calamity,  accident,  loss  or  upset  of 
some  kind,  I’m  worried  and  apprehensive ; 

I  know  and  predict  that  the  worst  is 
getting  ready  to  happen,  and  I’m  seldom 
mistaken.”  When  he  was  asked  which 
he  liked  the  better,  Winter  or  Summer, 
Dan’s  answer  was  like  Bridget’s.  She 
had  two  suitors,  and  couldn’t  make  up 
her  mind  which  she’d  marry.  “Some¬ 
times,”  she  said,  “I  like  one  as  well  as 
the  other  and  better,  and  sometimes  I 
don’t,  and  sometimes  I’d  as  leave  marry 
one  as  the  other  and  rather,  and  then 
again  I  wouldn’t.”  p,  c.  W.  J 


Clean  quarters — clean  nests — clean  feed — clean  water— * that’s  what  you’ve  got 
to  give  your  hens  if  you  want  to  make  the  big,  clean-cut  profits  which  successful 
poultryraisersaremaking  today. Thousandsofpoultrymenhavefoundthatassoon 
as  they  began  to  use  Drew  Line  Poultry  Equipment,  they  cut  out  their  losses  from 
waste  and  disease  and  started  to  draw  down  bigger  profits  than  ever  before.  Why 
don  t  you  do  the  same? 

Drew  Sanitary  Steel  JSSSa 

Nests  will  protect  your  |]  a 

hens  from  lice  and  mites,  Nl  "J  y 

— giveyou  healthier  hens,  ISSM 

—  higher  egg  production 
in  Winter  and  more  pro¬ 
fits.  With  the  Drew  Egg  Mash  Feeder 
you  can  cut  $15.00  per  year  off  your 
feed  bill,—  Save  labor  and  get  more 
egg3. 


The  Drew  Eight  Gallon 
'ffn.  —Lamp  Heated — Water- 
er  will  care  for  150  hens 
and  will  pay  for  itself  in 
90  days  with  the  increase 
#  in  egg  production. 

The  entire  Drew  Line  contains  every¬ 
thing  you  need  for  profitable  poultry 
keeping  and  every  item  is  strong,  dura¬ 
ble,  efficient  and  priced  unusually  low. 

Poultry  Book  FREE 

Drew  Line  Equipment  is  sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Send  for  our  Free 
Poultry  Equipment  Book  which  shows  the  equipment  and  methods  others 
use  to  get  the  biggest  profits, — and  we  will  send  you  the  name  of  our  nearest 
dealer.  Write  for  this  FREE  Book  today. 

— — — v  the  drew  line  company 

-  Deps  607  ^  V 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wls.  Elmira,  N. Y. 


DREW 


LINE. 


Better 
Poultry 
Equipment 
For  Less  Money 


"Continued  large  egg  yield  and  good  condition  of  flock” 
makes  W.  A.  Churchill,  Wrightstown,  N.  J.,  a  Beacon  Egg  Mash 
booster.  ‘‘Wherever  tested  with  other  feeds,  Beacon  sales 
increase  afterward,”  writes  Jamesbury  (N.J.)  Coal  &  Feed  Co. 

Beacon  is  a  high  powered  egg  mash — 21  per  cent  protein, 
palatable,  pure  minerals.  Baker’s  grade  milk  only,  Pecos  Valley 
(Irrigated)  Alfalfa  LEAF  Meal — no  green  feed  needed.  Clean 
honest,  nutritive  feeds  with  Protozyme  for  utmost  assimilation. 
High  production  plus  par  body  weight.  Test  Beacon  1 

Beacon  Milling  Co.  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


The  Only  Mineral  you  can  feed 
to  poultry  without  risk.  Send  for 
the  facts. 


Quality  TOS-P-CO  shells  are  all 
that  oyster  shells  should  be.  Sold 
everywhere. 


THE  OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Swanson  and  Pemberton  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WENE  CHICKS 


Now  booking  orders  for 
October  andNovember  de¬ 
liveries.  Hatching  days, 
Wednesday  of  each  week.  Special  broilers:  White  Rock- 
Wyandotte-Bralima  crossed  and  straight  breeds:  Rocks 
and  Wyandottes.  Also  Ready-to- Lay  Pullets.  Write  for 
Booklet  and  Prices.  WEHE  CHICK  FARM,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


ESBENSHADE'S  FAMOUS  BRONZE  TURRETS—  America’s  Great 
Profit  Paying  Strain.  1,000  outstanding,  great,  large 
framed,  healthy,  pure  bred  breeding  stock  ready  for 
November  delivery.  Order  your  choice  breeders  now. 
Special  prices.  Valuable  instructions  free  with  order. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back  guarantee.  Large  turkey 
catalog  free.  ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM.  801  R.,  R0NKS,  PENNA. 


PULLETS 


200  June  hatched  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  *1.00  each. 

CJIAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  S.  Y. 


niTT  I  ETC  s.  C.  White  Leghorn — Holly  wood-Barron 
A  LLLLIJ  Strains — range  grown,  <  mos.  old,  *1.50; 
5  mos.  old,  *1.75  each.  FRED  HEUER,  Sayville,  N.  Y. 


Mature  Laying  Pullets  White  Wyandottes. 

Free  range, healthy  birds.  IRA  H.  DODDS,  North  Hero,  Vt. 


SC.  W.  LEGHORN  BREEDING  COCKERELS— Ledger 
■  North  American  contest  winning  stock,  $2.60  to 
$5.00  each.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Royal,  Pa. 


LET  US  TAM 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 
Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

Wo  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
etc.,  lor  our  own  uso.  Send  for  price  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  M'.ny  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

What  is  the  law  in  regard  to  papers 
(weeklies)  whose  subscriptions  have  ex¬ 
pired?  If  publishers  continue  to  send  pa¬ 
per,  can  they  collect  pay?  In  case  they 
are  notified  to  stop  paper,  but  claim  they 
received  no  such  notice  and  continue  pa¬ 
per,  what  then  ?  A.  F. 

Delaware. 

No.  The  Post  Office  regulations  pro¬ 
vide  that  a  publisher  may  continue  his 
publication  for  one  year  only  after  the 
time  paid  for  has  expired.  If  the  sub¬ 
scriber  sends  notification  to  discontinue 
this  relieves  him  from  moral  responsi¬ 
bility.  Regardless  of  the  technical  legal 
phase  of  such  claims  it  is  impractical  to 
collect  back  subscription  claims.  Threats 
of  legal  action  to  collect  such  claims  are 
only  an  attempt  to  frighten  the  alleged 
debtor. 

Perhaps  you,  like  myself,  are  unaware 
that  science  has  made  wonderful  strides 
these  last  few  years.  Here  is  proof :  A 
New  Jersey  gent  has  perfected  a  method 
whereby  he  can  guarantee  100  per  cent 
hatch  of  pullets.  Perhaps  if  we  let  him 
have  a  little  more  time,  he  will  be  able  to 
guarantee,  Plymouth  chicks  from  Leghorn 
eggs  or  vice  versa.  Wouldn’t  that  be  won¬ 
derful?  I  am  sending  you  his  advertise¬ 
ment  clipped  from  a  Chicago  publication, 
thinking  you  might  like  to  order  a  few 
hundred  chicks  before  the  rush  begins,  as 
he  distinctly  states  that  the  supply  is 
limited. 

One  might  say  that  anyone  who  is 
foolish  enough  to  bite  on  such  a  palpable 
fraud  ought  to  lose  his  money.  It  seems 
strange  that  a  reputable  publisher  will 
admit  such  fakes  to  his  columns,  he  evi¬ 
dently  feels  no  responsibility  to  his  read¬ 
ers.  Presumably,  he  would  not  introduce 
a  known  jewel  thief  to  his  business  asso¬ 
ciates  or  into  his  home.  But  where  is 
the  difference?  In  closing  I  may  state 
that  one  need  never  hesitate  about  intro¬ 
ducing  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  his  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends.  More  power  to  your  arm. 

Illinois.  R.  R. 

This  letter  refers  to  the  claims  of  Paul 
R.  Hadley,  Fanwood,  N.  J.  In  his  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  write-ups  in  various  pa¬ 
pers  his  claims  tax  the  credulity  of  ex¬ 
perts  and  practical  poultrymen.  In  brief 
his  claims  are  that  by  X-ray  treatment  of 
an  egg  before  hatching  he  can  control  the 
sex  of  the  chick — the  object  being  to  pro¬ 
duce  100  per  cent  pullets  from  the  hatch. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  chicks  from  eggs  so 
treated  by  the  X-ray  are  disease  free,  ma¬ 
ture  more  rapidly,  saving  20  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  feed  bill,  etc.  If  these  claims 
are  all  true  the  discovery  will  prove  a 
great  boon  to  the  poultry  industry.  In 
one  of  the  “write-ups”  of  the  alleged  dis¬ 
covery  one  of  the  professors  of  poultry 
husbandry  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  is  quoted  as  endorsing  some 
of  the  claims  and  in  such  a  way  that  it 
might  be  assumed  he  fully  approved  all 
that  was  said.  But  here  is  what  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  has  to  say 
when  The  R.  N.-Y.  asked  for  a  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  whole  project : 

The  experiment  on  the  X-ray  treat¬ 
ment  of  hatching  eggs  started  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  Experiment  Station  in 
June,  1928,  by  Prof.  O.  S.  Platt,  Paul  R. 
Hadley  and  others,  was  discontinued 
when  the  chicks  -were  six  weeks  of  age 
because  of  a  50  per  .cent  mortality  in  the 
flock  brought  about  oy  coccidiosis. 

Some  interesting  results  were  secured 
but  on  account  of  the  high  mortality  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  any  conclusions  from 
this  one  study. 

On  the  matter  of  sex  there  was  a 
slightly  higher  percentage  of  females  than 
males  *  in  the  group  of  chicks  hatched 
from  exposed  eggs  but  in  no  instance  did 
the  proportion  exceed  70  per  cent. 

On  the  matter  of  growth  the  results 
were  quite  variable  on  account  of  the 
high  mortality  and  the  slight  increase  in 
rate  of  growth  on  the  part  of  the  chicks 
from  exposed  eggs  over  those  of  the 
chicks  from  the  untreated  lot  was  not 
sufficient  to  receive  any  serious  considera¬ 
tion. 

More  experimental  work  will  need  to 
be  conducted  before  conclusions  of  any 
kind  can  be  drawn  on  the  subject  of  the 
X-ray  treatment  of  hatching  eggs. 

If  anything  should  develop  in  the  X- 
ray  treatment  of  hatching  eggs  to  war¬ 
rant  the  premature  claims  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  be  the  first  to  give  its  readers  the  in¬ 
formation. 

Will  you  advise  about  a  portrait  agent 
from  the  Fine  Arts  Association  of  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill.?  He  was  making  copies  of  any 
picture  by  enlarging  them  free  for  adver¬ 
tising.  He  said  an  agent  would  call  in 


three  weeks  with  portraits  half  finished 
and  the  only  condition  was  I  was  to  buy 
a  frame  to  put  the  picture  in.  He  would 
not  tell  the  price  of  the  frames.  I  was 
to  pay  half  the  money  for  the  frame. 
After  he  left  I  at  once  notified  the  com¬ 
pany  that  I  want  my  order  cancelled. 
Now  I  think  they  are  a  fake.  I  did  not 
sign  any  paper  or  promise  to  buy  the 
frames.  I  want  the  pictures  back.  He 
told  me  to  be  sure  to  save  the  certificates 
as  they  were  valuable.  MRS.  e.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

Here  is  another  picture  agent  game. 
Making  a  portrait  “free”  is  an  old  trick. 
The  cost  of  the  picture  is  included,  of 
course,  in  the  price  of  the  frame.  Con¬ 
cerns  doing  business  on  this  deceptive 
basis  will  not  accept  cancellations,  but  the 
subscriber  should  not  be  frightened  by 
subsequent  demands  and  threats. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper  I  note 
the  question  and  answer  in  regard  to  W. 
A.  Hadley  of  Stanstead.  Quebec,  relative 
to  his  fox  trapping  method  which  he  is 
selling.  I  know  him  personally,  have  for 
many  years,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
bought  his  catch  of  furs,  bought  his  meth¬ 
od  and  have  caught  15  foxes  in  one  short 
season  and  know  of  many  doing  the  same 
by  using  his  method.  I  can  well  appre¬ 
ciate  your  interest  in  protecting  the  un¬ 
wary.  And  there  are  plenty  of  fox’es, 
too,  and  they  are  a  pest.  I  am  calling 
Mr.  Hadley’s  attention  to  your  article, 
thinking  it  my  duty.  If  he  furnishes  you 
plenty  of  good  evidence  that  he  is  doing 
an  honest  business,  can  prove  to  your  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  he  sells  an  effective  meth¬ 
od,  will  you  revise  that  statement? 

Vermont.  E.  M. 

We  have  acted  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
above  subscriber.  Mr.  Hadley  has  sent 
us  a  pamphlet  containing  the  secret  sys¬ 
tem  of  catching  foxes.  The  plan,  while 
rather  intricate  to  follow,  seems  to  be  a 
practical  one  and  we  have  received  favor¬ 
able  reports  on  the  system  from  practical 
trappers.  The  advertising  of  “secret  reci¬ 
pes,”  “processes,”  etc.,  is  not  looked  upon 
with  favor  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  Even  when 
■the  advertiser  is  perfectly  honorable  as 
in  this  case  others  may  have  equally  as 
good  a  system  but  cannot  know  what  the 
advertised  secret  may  be  until  ordered. 
We,  however,  only  desire  to  set  Mr.  Had¬ 
ley  and  his  secret  right  in  the  eyes  of  our 
readers. 


I  am  taking  a  Boston  paper,  The  Fi- 
nancialistic  Dehater,  and  understand  that 
you  know  something  about  it.  If  so,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  bother,  tell  me  your 
candid  opinion  of  the  same.  H.  E.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  a  little  strange  we  should  receive 
this  inquiry  from  a  subscriber  in  view 
of  the  warnings  published  about  this  par¬ 
ticular  “tipster  sheet”  as  well  as  the 
many  exposures  of  all  this  class  of  fi¬ 
nancial  pirates  to  which  the  author  of 
The  Financialistic  Debater  belongs.  It 
indicates  that  there  are  still  many  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  do  not 
read  Publisher's  Desk  carefully.  We, 
however,  commend  this  man’s  caution  in 
asking  advice  before  parting  with  his 
money.  Any  investment  in  the  class  of 
stocks  promoted  by  the  brokers  getting 
out  these  tipster  sheets  is  irretrievably 
lost  the  moment  the  owner  parts  with 
the  money.  As  previously  recorded  in 
this  department,  The  Financialistic  De¬ 
bater  has  been  barred  from  the  mails  in 
Canada. 


Would  you  look  over  inclosed  circular 
and  advise  me  if  there  is  aqy  virtue  in 
grapes  as  a  cure  for  cancer?  A.  B.  c. 

Ohio. 

The  grape  cure  has  been  used  in 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  other 
European  countries,  but  has  never  ob¬ 
tained  any  vogue  here.  It  consists  es¬ 
sentially  of  making  grapes  the  sole  or 
chief  article  of  diet  and  accompanying 
this  with  hygienic  measures  of  un¬ 
doubtedly  more  value  than  the  grapes  in 
restoring  health.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  it,  and  any  attempt  to  exploit  it  as  a 
cure-all  or  cure  for  cancer  may  be  set 
down  as  simply  another  bit  of  medical 
quackery.  No  doubt  some  people  would 
benefit  by  living  for  a  time  on  grapes 
and  cutting  out  the  stuff  that  made  them 
sick.  They  might  do  equally  well  on 
wheat  bran  or  loppered  milk,  but  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  ascribing  to 
grapes  wonderful  curative  powers,  and 
every  reason  why  a  person  actually  suf¬ 
fering  from  beginning  cancer  should  not 
destroy  his  chances  of  recovery  after  its 
removal  by  eating  grapes  until  nothing 
of  value  could  be  done  for  him. 


'with 

PAGE 


Illustrated  folder  giving 
full  particulars  regard¬ 
ing  Page  Fence.  Your 
name  and  address 
bring  it 


low-cost  Fence/ 


Long  life  makes  Page  Fence 
the  most  economical  fence 
obtainable.  It  costs  less  per 
year  of  service  because  it 
is  made  of  uniform  wire, 
heavily  galvanized  ,in  either 
staple  tie  or  wrapped  stay 
type  of  knot. 


Page  Fence  has  helped 
thousands  of  farmers  to 
earn  more  per  acre— crops 
are  rotated,  fields  are  pas¬ 
tured  and  lost  grain  is 
turned  into  high-priced 
meats .  Let  your  dealer  show 
you  the  style  you  need. 


PAGE  STEEL  and  WIRE  COMPANY 

BRIDGEPORT.  CONNECTICUT 
FENCE  DEPARTMENT 

District  Offices:  Chicago  «  New  York  *  Pittsburgh  -  San  Francisco 
An  Associate  Company  of  the  American  Chain  Company,  Incorporated,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company.  Limited.  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

STEEL  POSTS  GATES  -  BARBED  WIRE  •  PAINT  ROOFING 


PRICES  SLASHED  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  W Ire,  Paints,  Roofing.  Factory 
to  You.  12-to-24-hour  service.  We  Pay  Freight.  Kitsel- 
man  Fence  now  SUPER-Cal  vanizod  with  99  94- 
100  per  cent  pure  zinc,  same  quaUty  as  on 
Telephone  Wire.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  1 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.230  Muncie,  Ind. 
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The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1,25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-Y0RKEK 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

mu 


Send  today 
for  your  free 
copy  of  our 
big  catalog  of 
Lead  clad 
Fence  and 
Roofing.  1 1 
shows  how  to 
cut  your  fence 
and  roof  costs. 


Leadclad  lasts  years  longer  because 
the  coating  is  pure  lead 

A  roof  or  fence  is  only  as  good  as  the  coating. 
As  soon  as  the  coating  wears  off  or  rusts  away 
your  protection  is  gone.  Leadclad  is  coated  with 
PURE  LEAD,  the  most  durable  of  protective  ma¬ 
terials.  This  coating  is  seven  times  heavier  than 
ordinary  galvanized  and  that’s  why  it  outlasts 
three  ordinary  roofs  or  fences. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 

Dept.  2-F  MOUNDSVJLLE,  W.  VA. 

Leadclad  fences  make  good  neighbors 


16  to  20  tons  of  Ruda-baga  Turnips 
for  stock  feeding,  good  quality, 
state  price  F.  O.  B.  your  station. 
Advise  COLES  BROS.  FEED  CO.  Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


CIDER  APPLES 


•wanted,  earlots,  state  price. 

STEPHEN  RETNOLDS,  South  Norwalk,  Conn, 


111  i„J  I.  p,,u  OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices, 

Wanted  TO  DUy  O WASCO  BAG  CO., Rochester, N  Y 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  lo 
appear  in  issne  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bnt  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

AVANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
.$30  per  mouth  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Roekland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Experienced  poultrynian,  single  or 
married,  with  small  family.  ADVERTISER 
4578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  by  October  1  a  herdsman  for  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys;  the  farm  is  situated  in  East¬ 
ern  New  York;  he  must  understand  doing  A.  R. 
work  and  be  a  good  calf  man  and  not  afraid  to 
work;  state  wages  in  first  letter  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  as  lo  ability.  ADVERTISER  4590,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Poultrynian,  single;  .$60  month, 
board,  advancement  if  capable;  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  must  be  honest,  sober  and  reliable;  give 
nationality;  reference  required.  VOGEL’S  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  AVhitesville,  N.  J. 


LONG  established  concern  wants  salesman,  pref¬ 
erably  with  experience  selling  to  farmers 
such  things  as  light  plants,  milking  machines, 
feeds  or  implements;  looking  for  hard  working 
permanent  producer  to  be  correspondingly  well 
paid;  high  pressure  type  not  desired;  must  have 
ear;  replies  confidential  if  desired;  give  age, 
experience,  references.  It.  A.  MILLAR,  Room 
1126,  1700  AValnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AVANTED — Poultrynian,  single,  experienced  in 
incubation  and  brooding.  LONE  OAK  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  Protestant,  white,  married;  no 
work  required  of  wife;  state  experience  and 
reference  in  first  reply.  ADVERTISER  4847, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Middle-aged  man,  able  to  milk  and 
assist  farmer;  wages  $50  per  month,  good 
board,  steady  job.  Apply,  OLD  PEOPLE’S 
HOME,  Box  25,  Cottekill,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERT  farmer  as  working  foreman  with  prac¬ 
tical  experience;  competent  to  handle  help  on 
large  commercial  farm  raising  nursery  stock, 
potatoes  and  produce;  must  be  sober,  honest, 
have  initiative  and  good  references;  state  quali¬ 
fications  and  salary  expected.  HILLSIDE 
FARM,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 


HELP  AVauted— AVe  are  a  young  couple  with 
two  children,  one  10,  the  other  6;  AVe  live  on 
Long  Island,  10  minutes  from  the  ocean,  35 
minutes  from  Broadway;  if  you  are  looking  for 
a  place  with  a  small  family  in  the  country 
close  to  New  York  City,  and  are  willing  to  be 
agreeably  helpful,  we  have  a  real  home  for  you, 
with  every  modern  electric  labor  saver,  such 
as  electric  washer,  irouer,  cleaner  and  so  on; 
write  to  us  giving  full  particulars  about  your¬ 
self;  we  are  willing  to  pay  generous  salary  to 
right  person.  Address  BOX  734,  Woodmere, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  —  Poultryman,  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  the  poultry  industry,  incubation, 
raising  chicks,  egg  production,  caponizing,  dress¬ 
ing  for  private  use,  also  familiar  with  turkeys, 
ducks  and  geese;  private  estate  located  in  North¬ 
western  Ohio;  give  age,  nationality,  experience, 
salary  expected  and  references  from  past  em¬ 
ployers  in  first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER 
4856,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — ‘For  matrons  and  assistant^  matrons, 
women  between  the  ages  of  25  to  35  years  in 
good  physical  health;  applicants  "must  have  had 
equivalent  of  second  year  high  school  education; 
must  be  active  and  of  good  moral  habits;  sal¬ 
ary  $60  to  $90  per  month  with  full  maintenance 
and  laundry;  located  in  Westchester  County,  40 
miles  from  New  York  City;  promotion  according 
to  ability  and  service:  for  complete  information 
apply  to  LEO  J.  PALMER,  M.  D.,  Superintend¬ 
ent,  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women, 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — AA'orking  manager,  experienced  with 
high-grade  cattle  and  general  farming,  for 
well-equipped,  New  York  State  farm  of  about 
200  acres;  excellent  opportunity  for  man  who 
can  show  good,  results;  state  education,  expert 
enee,  age  and  family,  etc.  ADVERTISER  48*6, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — First-class  herdsman  for  Guernsey 
breeding  establishment  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa. : 
must  be  strictly  sober,  of  good  mauner,  good 
worker,  experienced  in  A.  R.  work,  good  calf 
man;  capable  of  taking  full  eliarge  under  su¬ 
perintendent  and  competent  to  earn  good  com¬ 
pensation;  married  man  preferred;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  references,  wages,  etc.,  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  4809,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — A  single  man,  Protestant,  on  _  a 
dairy  farm;  good  milker.  ADA’ERTISER  4853, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  poultryman  wanted;  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  of  chicken  raising  and 
a  good  egg  producer;  private  place:  good  wages 
paid;  board  and  room.  DAVID  WALLACE,  Fair 

Haven,  N.  J. 


AAr ANTED— Young  American,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren  preferred,  for  truck  farm;  no  cigarettes 
or  drinking;  state  wages,  references,  if  any; 
pay  no  attention  to  inquiries  after  10  days;  do 
not  answer  unless  you  arc  looking  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  place.  V.  FLOYD  DAVIS,  Mount  Sinai,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y.  Telephone  26-F-24  Port  Jefferson. 


YOUNG  white  girl  for  housework  in  family  with 
three  young  children;  $40  to  start;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4844,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Two  competent,  trustworthy  women 
for  cooking  and  housework  in  small  family  of 
adults,  2  miles  from  Poughkeepsie;  good  home 
and  good  wages  for  right  parties.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4870,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVOMAN  as  helper  or  housekeeper  in  clergy¬ 
man’s  home  in  New  York  City;  no  other  ser¬ 
vants;  a  good  home  and  kindly  consideration; 
state  age  and  previous  experience;  excellent  op¬ 
portunity.  ADACEUTISER  4866,  care  Rural  New- 
Vc|dicr. 


AVANTED — Housekeeper,  neat,  good  cook  and 
waitress;  3  adults;  suburban  home  with  all 
improvements;  also  married  man  for  farm  work; 
good  house  and  steady  position  for  neat,  ener¬ 
getic  man;  would  consider  man  and  wife  for 
these  positions;  give  age,  wage  and  nationality; 
all  particulars  in  first  letter.  WOLCOTT’S 
NURSERIES,  Jackson,  Mich. 


WANTED — Single,  reliable,  experienced  farm 
hand,  steady  work;  must  he  good  milker. 
PLEASANTVILLE  FARM,  Guilford,  Conn.  Tel. 
Guilford  167-2. 


WANTED — Healthy,  active,  middle-aged  wo¬ 
man,  not  over  50,  for  housework,  plain  cook¬ 
ing  and  egg  cleaning;  $30  monthly  and  board. 
OLIVET  POULTRY  FARM,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


CARETAKER  for  farm,  or  couple;  look  after 
horses  and  gasoline  engines  furnishing  elec¬ 
tricity  and  water;  wife  plain  cook;  $50  a  month 
and  comfortable  home.  A.  C.  BERLINGHOFF, 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Gardenership,  greenhouse,  estate, 
separate  or  combined  as  one  unit;  important 
proposition  only;  prominent  references  on  ef¬ 
ficiencies  and  integrity.  ADVERTISER  4644, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  manager,  open;  industrial, 
skilled;  lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experi¬ 
ence  all  branches,  A  to  Z;  not  embryo  theorist; 
possess  plans  successful  highly  remunerative  in¬ 
dustrial  farm  unit;  complete  elimination  all 
waste  and  surplus  labor;  market  assured.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4797,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  college  graduate,  single,  wishes 
position;  thoroughly  experienced  with  every 
phase  of  poultry  husbandry.  ADVERTISER 
4825,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  open  for  position;  only  first- 
class  position  considered;  can  get  results; 
single  man,  thoroughly  experienced  hatching, 
brooding,  production,  pedigree  work;  college 
training;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
4835,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wishes  position 
where  results  are  desired  and  appreciated; 
single,  38.  ADVERTISER  4843,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  by  married  man  a  position  on  dairy 
farm;  honest,  capable  and  reliable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4842,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman;  age  24,  single, 
no  bad  habits.  RAYMOND  GOFF,  Forest,  Ind. 


SITUATION  Wanted  —  Farmer  or  herdsman; 

American,  Protestant,  married,  38;  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  16  and  13;  understand  feeding  high  pro¬ 
ducing  dairy  cows,  raising  calves,  sheep,  hogs, 
poultry,  berries  and  all  dairy  farm  crops;  8 
years’  experience  in  certified  dairy  and  operated 
general  farm  11  years;  manage  farm  work  and 
help  successfully;  good  living  conditions  de¬ 
sired;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  4848,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  mail,  22,  Danish,  desires  permanent 
position  on  farm  with  good  living  conditions; 
8  years’  experience,  hard  worker;  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  machinery  and  automobiles.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4849,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman.  ADVERTISER 
4850,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Situation — Man  and  wife,  take  charge 
gentleman’s  place;  highest  recommendations, 
character  and  capabilities.  ADVERTISER  4851, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION,  herdsman  or  manager,  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  efficient  in  all  its  branches;  college 
graduate,.  American,  Protestant,  single,  age  33. 
ADVERTISER  4852,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVHITE  girl  desires  position  in  adult  family  in 
salt  air  climate;  good  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4854,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITIONS  wanted  by  two  single  young  men, 
both  are  experienced  farm  or  dairymen;  one 
can  drive  either  passenger  or  commercial  cars, 
also  Fordson  tractor.  JAMES  F.  WARD,  care 
E.  G.  Foss,  Porterville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man,  wants  position  where  results 
are  appreciated;  capable  of  taking  full  charge; 
go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  4855,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  single  agricultural  gradu¬ 
ate,  as  manager  or  working  foreman;  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches,  also  construction  and 
cement  work;  references.  AV.  S.  GLADNEY, 
Riehlandtown,  Pa. 


SINGLE  man,  age  23,  farm  reared,  sober  and 
reliable,  wishes  position  in  dairy  or  general 
work,  good  milker;  state  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  Address,  H.  T.  NUSCHER,  Box  142, 
Trenton  Junction,  N.  J. 


SITUATION  Wanted— Single,  experienced  farm¬ 
er  wants  job  by  month  or  year.  MR.  HARRY 
VALMORE,  Henrietta,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION — Is  there  any  estate  owner  who 
would  appreciate  an  old-fashioned,  reliable, 
hustling  couple,  aged  30,  without  furniture,  as 
cook  and  chauffeur,  about  November  1 ;  wife, 
capable  handling  10-man  boarding-house;  man, 
experienced  and  willing  to  help  in  barn,  garden 
or  field  when  not  driving;  no  objection  to  16- 
liour  day  but  feel  we  can  earn  $175  and 
hoard  with  modern  equipment.  ADVERTISER 
4858,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  33,  married,  two  girls  school  age, 
capable,  industrious,  best  reference,  live  stock, 
calf  raising,  chickens;  would  consider  estate 
manager  and  chauffeur;  five  years  last  place; 
good  living  conditions  essential;  give  all  par¬ 
ticulars,  please.  ADVERTISER  4871,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  caretakers,  want  position;  man,  gar¬ 
dener,  farmer;  wife,  waitress;  chambermaid 
or 


SINGLE  man,  26,  wishes  position  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  country  place.  J.  OTTMAN,  311  East 
14th  St.,  New  York  City. 


AVOMAN  with  8-year-old  girl  desires  position 
as  housekeeper,  caretaker  or  companion.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4859,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PODLTRYMAN,  single,  American,  thoroughly 
competent  and  experienced,  is  open  for  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  4860,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  single,  wishes  permanent  position 
on  private  estate;  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables, 
outside  or  under  glass,  care  of  lawn  and  shrubs; 
no  objection  to  furnace;  best  of  references.  Ap¬ 
ply  JOHN  HALL,  Box  192,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


COUPLE  would  like  place  us  caretakers  on  coun¬ 
try  estate  or  farm;  New  York  State  preferred; 
wife  as  cook  and  fiouseworker;  husband,  handy 
man  or  chauffeur;  have  one  girl  six  years  old; 
can  furnish  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
4S61,  care  Rural  New-Yorker,  r 


SCOTCHMAN  wants  position  as  manager  or  will 
consider  shares,  or  rent,  modern  stock  farm 
fully  equipped;  thoroughly  experienced,  expert 
cattle  and  hog  man  operates  all  modern  farm 
machinery;  references.  ADVERTISER  4862,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  or  manager,  life  experience  on 
farm;  married,  no  children;  experienced  breed¬ 
ing,  feeding  purebred  stock,  A.  R.  work,  calf 
raising;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  4863, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Position  as  herdsman  on  clean, 
modern  place  by  experienced,  clean,  single 
American  man.  ADVERTISER  4864,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  desires  permanent  position  on 
poultry  or  game  farm;  experienced.  ED4VARD 
NELSON,  195  Park  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  life  experience,  take 
charge  of  herd,  Guernseys  preferred;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4867,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 


AVANTED — Large  dairy  farm,  stocked,  equipped 
at  rental,  or  would  take  important  superin¬ 
tendency;  references  on  efficiency  and  integrity. 
ADVERTISER  4461,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


20-ACRE  vineyard  with  packing  house,  10-acre 
tract  .with  dwelling.-  N.  M.  KISTLER,  Em¬ 
poria,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — My  farm  on  Temple  St.,  Fredonia, 
N.  Y. ;  41  acres  with  all  crops,  stock  and 
tools;  14  acres  bearing  grapes,  2  acres  toma¬ 
toes;  also  corn,  potatoes,  squash  and  cabbage. 
C.  E.  EDMUNDS. 


AVANTED  to  rent  small  equipped  farm,  100 
acres  or  less,  on  good  road;  desirable  location, 
Northern  Jersey,  by  native  American  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer;  open  any  time,  now  to  April  1; 
will  buy  after  proving  its  worth.  ADVERTISER 
4803,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


160  ACRES,  two  sets  of  farm  buildings;  high 
fertility,  every  acre  now  producing;  20  hard¬ 
wood  timber,  15  pasture;  stream;  near  main  road, 
on  hard  road;  20  miles  from  Philadelphia;  no 
cheap  farm.  ADVERTISER  4818,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  to  rent,  on  Long  Island,  40  miles 
out,  to  reliable  party,  a  3A4-acre  chicken 
farm;  1,700  capacity  laying  house,  1,200  pullets, 
500  layers  at  present;  5-room  house,  light  plant, 
running  water;  a  good  home  market  for  all 
poultry  products:  fruit  and  grapevines;  write  for 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4817,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Stocked,  equipped  dairy  or  sheep 
farm;  would  buy  on  one-half  of  income  or 
milk  checks;  experienced  farmer.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4839,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SACRIFICE  123-acre  dairy  farm,  cows,  equip¬ 
ment,  $14,000;  large  barn,  tile  silo,  10-room 
house;  Baltimore  market.  AVAUAVATOSA  FARM, 
AVoodbine,  Md. 


SMALL  commercial  orchard,  600  trees,  10  years 
old;  good  buildings;  berries,  etc.;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  address  E.  AV.  ARMSTRONG,  Chester¬ 
field,  N.  H. 


GENTLEMAN’S  farm,  three  hours  out,  for  sale 
or  rent:  well  equipped;  write  immediately. 
ADVERTISER  4832,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  or  sale,  200-acre  farm,  well 
equipped:  large  orchards:  possession  now.  AD- 
A’ERTISER  4833,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


19  ACRES  of  the  famous  Chautauqua  Grape 
Farm,  the  very  best,  ready  to  harvest;  fine  10- 
room  house,  all  conveniences,  new  large  barn, 
all  situated  on  the  Federal  paved  road,  midway 
between  Erie  and  Buffalo;  price  $14,000,  with 
crop:  $12,000  without;  $5,000  cash  down. 
RALPH  WARNER,  Owner,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  Farm  For  Sale — Laurelton  Farms, 
near  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  having  considerably  re¬ 
duced  its  acreage,  now  offers  for  sale  50  acres 
of  choice  land,  the  original  farm,  fronting  on 
State  Highway  No.  4  leading  from  Lakewood  to 
Point  Pleasant,  N.  J.,  including  the  original 
buildings  and  equipment.  Buildings  consist  of 
main  dwelling,  barns,  incubator  cellar,  office  and 
packing  house,  laying  houses  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  buildings.  Equipment  consists  of  Hall 
Mammoth  incubators,  brooder  house  stoves, 
motors,  pump,  feed  mixer,  etc.  To  the  right 
party  an  interesting  proposition  with  respect 
to  price,  terms  and  advantageous  market  for 
products  will  be  outlined.  To  receive  favor¬ 
able  attention  inquiries  must  indicate  experi¬ 
ence  and  financial  resources  available.  LAUREL- 
TON  FARMS,  INC.,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

FOR  SALE — 200  acres,  raise  all  kinds  grain, 
cauliflower,  berries;  keep  40  cows;  sugarbush; 
spring  water;  buildings  fair  to  good;  price 
$6,000,  part  down,  or  would  rent  if  not  sold. 
ADVERTISER  4845,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— One-half  acre  farm,  new  6-room 
house,  all  improvements;  garage;  gas,  elec¬ 
tric,  city  water,  good  road;  half  mile  to  station, 
28  miles  from  New  York;  price  $6,800,  $500 
cash.  A.  E.  LUDOArICE,  Lincoln,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 8-room  detached  house,  improve¬ 
ments,  State  road;  5  minutes  to  stores,  rail¬ 
road;  1  acre;  fruit;  outbuildings;  ideal  chicken 
farm.  AIRS.  RADU,  Gillette,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Two  small  poultry  or  dairy  farms; 

macadam  road;  8  and  9-room  houses,  barns; 
woods,  stream.  E.  O.  HANNAHS,  Addison, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  Rent — A  rare  chance,  330  acres 
virgin  forest  in  the  deer  country;  abounds  with 
deer,  heavers,  ducks,  etc. ;  15  minutes  from 
Alontieello;  near  concrete  road.  FLOYD  I.  PEL- 
TON,  Montieello,  N.  Y. 

$1,000  CASH  buys  165  acres;  room  for  2,000 
liens  and  10  cows;  good  team  horses,  tools, 
farm  implements,  crops,  truck,  touring  car, 
enough  wood  to  pay  for  place;  liot-house  with 
valuable  Winter  crops;  good  bouse,  furnished; 
mountain  view;  private  pond;  16  miles  Albany, 
just  off  main  road;  $4,500.  H.  LEAVITT,  691 
Clinton,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

WANT  to  buy  small  farm  suitable  for  poultry 
near  a  good  town;  good  buildings;  price  rea¬ 
sonable;  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4857,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WILL  sell  a  fine  country  home  with  8-room 
house,  steam  heat;  3  chicken  coops  and  barn; 
with  horse  and  fine  chickens;  young  fruit  tree 
with  10  acre,  running  stream;  60  miles  from 
New  York.  J.  HOEHLEIN,  Box  45,  Pittstown, 
Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 16-acre  farm,  2  large  houses,  electric 
lights,  telephone,  water,  large  barn,  henhouse, 
garage,  all  kinds  fruit  trees;  all  kinds  of  farm 
machinery  including  motor  truck;  ideal  place 
for  fruit  and  poultry  farm  or  for  boarding 
bouse:  price  $20,000,  about  half  cash.  P. 
PAGLIALUNGA,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

Fi  ud  •  pq  ■  rtt  lo 


120  ACRES,  $200  per;  tractor  tillable;  30  min¬ 
utes’  motor  to  Philadelphia,  stone  road ;  must 
sacrifice  at  less  than  recent  improvements. 
SA1ITH,  1003  69th  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Three  farms,  about  100  acres  each, 
near  noted  Summer  resort  of  Sharon  Springs, 
N.  Y.;  good  buildings,  good  markets;  prices 
$3,000  to  $10,000;  no  agents.  D.  R.  HONE. 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  boarding-house  on  Hudson 
River;  96  acres,  dairy,  fruit,  chickens;  good 
paying  proposition.  VERA1ANN,  West  Cox- 
sackie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  Rent— 86-acre  farm,  black  loam, 
level  land,  8  acres  woods,  brook  pasture, 
spring,  large  basement  barn  (13  cows),  ma¬ 
chine  room,  horse  barn  and  garage,  125  hen¬ 
house.  beautiful  Queen  Anne  house  (10  rooms) 
iurnace,  excellent  water;  8  miles  from  Auburn’ 
near  county  road.  BERTHA  Al.  CUDDEBACK 
Monah,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  farm  and  boarding-house,  30  rooms,  hot 
and  cold  water  in  all  bedrooms,  two  bath¬ 
rooms,  electric  lights,  fully  furnished;  excellent 
barns  and  stables  for  15  cows,  horse  stable,  2 
chicken  coops,  milk  house,  silo,  ice  bouse,  gran- 
1?**  acres  of  land,  25  acres  beautiful  wood, 
rest  tillable;  place  must  be  seen  to  be  appre- 

tTsfr  4srqe  $U’2,00,  AVJ0°  casb-  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4809,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 5-acre  modern  poultry  farm,  Suf- 

i  -no11’!  2®  miles  New  York;  capacity 

l,o00  layers;  ail  conveniences;  main  road;  rea- 

Yorker  ’  AUVERTI‘SER  4868,  care  Rural  New- 


FOR  SALE  or  Rent — 2  acres,  8-room  house,  all 

improvements,  large  barn,  room  for  two  cars- 
capacity  1,200  chiekens,  electric  light  and  rum 

Sin|  i".1c,O0,p?:  22  miles  from  New  York. 

J.  BAYER,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Private  pond,  lake  or  stream  with 

acreage;  part  marshy,  suitable  for  raising- 
wild^  fowl;  reasonable.  BOX  267,  Cortland, 


143-ACRE  modern  dairy  farm  with  finest  loca¬ 

tion  in  Western  New  York,  1  mile  to  village 
and  17  miles  to  Buffalo  on  transcontinental  high¬ 
way.  ADVERTISER  4865,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Dairy  farm,  fully  equipped  and 
stocked;  must  take  in  exchange  property  near 
AVashington,  D.  C.,  value  $6,000;  give  full  de¬ 
scription  and  price.  MBLVIN  H.  SEIFERT 
Bowie,  Aid. 


Miscellaneous 


H(E5EI~;sXx  Pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Alonmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


FIVE-POUND  pail  superb,  pure  clover  lionev, 
sent  postpaid  for  $1.25;  none  finer;  6  pails,  $6. 
HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Alass. 


HONEY — Best  white,  60  lbs,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$6;  24  sections  white  comb,  $5;  dark,  $4;  not 
prepaid;  10  lbs.  extracted,  $2  prepaid;  chunk 
comb,  $2.25.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  60-lb.  can,  $7.50 
here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2,  de- 
livered.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

“DEPEW’S  honey” — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1  10-  10 
lbs”JpA  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75,  delivered  third 
cans;  12  5-lb-  Pails  eased.  \  A. 
DEPEW,  K.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail  clover,  $1.10; 

$1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover, 
$6.60;  buckwheat,  $5.70,  here.  KENNETH  CAR¬ 
RINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5-lb.  pails,  pure  clover  honey,  postpaid, 

90  cents;  dark  buckwheat,  75  cents. 
CHAS.  AIATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Ciover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1,15;  2  pails,  $2.15; 

4  pails,  $4.20,  prepaid  into  third  zone;  12 
pails,  here,  $9;  buckwheat  and  mixed,  10  cts  per 
pail  less.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Gold  skin  sweet  potatoes,  dry  and 
sweet,  $4  per  bbl;  20  years  supplying  families- 
*  B-  L00ms-  E“* 


DEEf(:f,)Ufc5'  sweet  clover  honey;  two  60-lb.  cans, 

-nJ»T'S0’nfamTle’  15c;  none  finer-  ARTHUR 
.tSiiiAJLifci,  uto,  Iowa. 


— No.  8  Buckeye  incubator,  $600.  E 
SOA1A1ER,  R.  2,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 

sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover,  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYrNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $7.20-  buek- 
wheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within  3d  zone,  $2; 
buckwheat,  $1.75 j  also  12%  and  5-lb.  pails  i  write 
for  prices.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boarders  for  country,  good  cooking, 
pleasant  rooms,  suitable  for  elderly  people; 
$8.50  weekly;  for  particulars  write  HAINES 
TAVERN,  Breinigsville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skanea teles,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  potatoes  from  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  price,  f.o.b.  Painter,  Va.,  $4  per  3- 
bushel  barrel,  about  165  pounds.  G.  W.  WAR¬ 
REN,  Painter,  Virginia. 

PURE  clover  honey;  send  $1.25  and  receive  a 
5-lb.  pail.  G.  A.  PARSHALL,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

WISH  to  dispose  of  several  pieces  of  old  an¬ 
tique  furniture  to  private  collectors;  these 
have  been  in  this  family  for  a  great  number  of 
years;  price  and  description  on  request.  AN¬ 
DREW  B.  HUMMER,  R.  1,  Frenelitown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Delicious  new  Gold  Skin  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  $1  per  bu.  E.  W.  BRICKERT,  Del- 
mar,  Del. 

HONEY,  fine  quality.  New  York  State,  -white 
clover  extracted,  $6.50  per  60-lb.  cans.  J.  G. 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75  postpaid;  60  lbs.  here, 
clover,  $7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  fine  quality. 

M.  E.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

FINEST  clover  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  two,  $2.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  $1.80;  chunk  comb,  $1.40  de¬ 
livered  third  zone;  white  comb,  $5,  24  sections; 
amber  and  buckwheat,  $4.50;  clover  extracted, 
60  lbs.,  $7.20;  buckwheat,  $6  here.  EDWARD 
REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

FANCY  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10  lbs., 
$2;  buckwheat,  90c  and  $1.75  postpaid;  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  ARTHUR  JEWELL,  Owego, 

N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Mangels,  state  price.  WHEELER 
WBLDAY,  Smithfield,  Ohio. 
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Gas  Stoves  -  - 

Ranges  i  -  -  - 

Cabinet  Heaters 
Furnaces  -  -  - 


Good  Housekeeping, 
Vi>0  *  Institute 

^£j!°USEKF fWNG 


New  Reduced  Prices 


Direct  from 


Choice 

of 


Kalamazoo  Stoves  and 
Ranges  Approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute 


Colors 


Mail  the  coupon  for  this  FREE  Kalamazoo 
Book — new  from  cover  to  cover.  Lower  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices.  Longer  Terms — a  year  to  pay — 
700,000  satisfied  customers.  27th  year  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Quality. 

Sensational  values  in  new  Cabinet  Circulating 
Heaters!  New  and  Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel 
Ranges — your  choice  of  5  colors!  New  improve¬ 
ments  in  Pipe  and  Direct  Heat  Furnaces ! 

Modernize  Your  Home — Write  Today 

Over  200  styles  and  sizes — Ranges,  Heaters, 
Furnaces,  Oil  Stoves,  Gas  Stoves,  Electric 
Ranges,  Brooder  Stoves.  Bigger  bargains  than 
in  20  big  stores.  Write  today!  You’ll  find  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  want  in  this  new  book.  Save  1  /3 
to  1/2 !  Realize  your  dream  of  a  comfortable, 
cozy  home,  a  cheerful,  colorful  kitchen. 

New  Cabinet  Heaters  $33.75  up 

You’ll  admire  the  new  Cabinet  Heaters  in  wal¬ 
nut  or  mahogany.  New  and  exclusive  features. 
See  the  new  Heater  with  the  cheery  fireplace  ef¬ 
fect.  These  parlor  furnaces  heat  several  rooms. 
So  handsome  that  they  harmonize  with  the  finest 
furniture.  Such  amazing  values,  you’ve  never 
seen.  Send  for  FREE  Factory  Book. 

Everything  Is  Color  Now! 

You’ll  be  enthusiastic  about  the  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges  in  brilliant  new  colors.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  Combination  Gas 
and  Coal  Ranges  in  glistening  Delft  Blue,  Pearl 
Gray,  Ivory  Tan,  Nile  Green  and  Ebony  Black, 
trimmed  in  highly  polished  nickel,  Gas  Stoves  in 
white  and  colors,  too.  As  easy  to  clean  as  a 
china  dish.  Enamel  baked  on  in  our  own  enamel¬ 
ing  plant — no  chipping,  no  flaking.  Kalamazoo 
Quality  throughout.  Wonderful  bakers.  All  ap¬ 
proved  by  Good  Plousekeeping  Institute. 

Furnaces  Now  $54.95  up 

Reduced  prices  on  fur¬ 
naces,  too.  Values — both 
Pipe  and  Direct  Heat  fur¬ 
naces  • —  that  have  never 
been  equaled.  Read  about 
the  exclusive  Kalamazoo 


IN  PORCELAIN 
ENAMEL  RANGES 


Hot-Blast  Fire-Pot.  See  the  new  ring-type 
radiators,  easy  shaking  grates,  the  upright 
shaker — so  simple  a  child  can  use  it.  FREE 
furnace  plans  ;  FREE  service.  You  make  a  dou¬ 
ble  saving  by  installing  your  own  furnace  and  by 
buying  at  the  factory  price.  It  is  easy  to  install 
your  own  furnace.  Thousands  of  Kalamazoo 
customers  have  done  it.  You  can,  too. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms — A  Year  to  Pay 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms — as  low  as  $3  down,  $3 
monthly.  Take  a  year  to  pay!  The  Kalamazoo 
easy  payment  plan  enables  you  to  buy  on  terms  so 
small  that  you  scarcely  miss  the  money. 

24- Hour  Shipments 

Everything  backed  by  $100,000  bank  guarantee.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  back.  24-hour  shipments  save  you  time. 
Kalamazoo  is  near  to  you.  All  Kalamazoo  products  are 
carefully  packed.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Use  whatever  you  choose  for  30  days  in  your  own  home 
FREE.  Satisfy  yourself  on  Kalamazoo  quality  before 
deciding.  360  days  approval  test  on  everything  you  buy. 

Above  All  Else— QUALITY 

Kalamazoo  gives  you  better  quality  at  a  saving  of  1/3 
to  1/2  by  selling  direct  from  our  13-acre  factory  to  you. 
There  is  nothing  between  you  and  Kalamazoo  but  the 
railroad  tracks.  Kalamazoo  is  not  a  mail  order  house 
collecting  a  variety  of  merchandise  from  scores  of  fac¬ 
tories.  We  are  specialists — manufacturing  stoves,  ranges 
and  furnaces  complete  in  our  own  factory,  shipping  di¬ 
rect  to  you.  Tremendous  buying  power  and  big  scale 
production  permit  us  to  give  you  better  quality  at  lower 
prices.  Last  year  Kalamazoo  saved  its  customers  over 
$1,000,000.  Mail  the  coupon  now.  Specify  what  you  are 
interested  in. 


Saved  $80  to  $100  Quality  Baker 


I  put  up  the  furnace  in 
a  very  short  time.  I 
saved  from  $80  to  $100 
on  what  it  would  cost 
me  here.  Am  more 
than  satisfied. 

John  Fischer, 
Warren,  Pa. 


Stove  works  perfectly. 
Stoves  costing  $175 
could  not  begin  to 
compare  with  it  in  fuel 
economy,  baking  qual¬ 
ity  and  in  heating  per¬ 
formance.  Wm.  Rock, 
Rochester,  Minn. 


THE  KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  COMPANY 
Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 
KALAMAZOO.  MICHIGAN 


JVIail  this  Coupon  Today  for  Free  Book  of  Factory  Prices 


Coal  and 

Wood  Ranges 


Gas  and  Combi-  | 
nation  Ranges  - 


Heating  Stoves 

Cabinet  Heaters  □ 

Plpo  Furnaces 

Pipeless  |  I 

Furnaces  | _ I 


Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left 
to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 

Name  .  . 

Address  . 
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Relief  Plan 


Whoever  wrote  the  editorial  on  page  1077  knows  his 
“onions.”  It’s  good  stuff!  But  let  him  go  on,  tell  us 
in  detail  how  we  can  have  an  “even  chance  m  the  home 
markets,”  etc.  We  can’t  even  aim  our  thought  at  the 
“bull’s-eye”  until  the  target  is  set  up.  When  we  meet  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  what,  answer  to  demand.’1 
Let’s  have  the  remedy  in  detail.  For  a  start  I  favor  the 
Orange’s  plan  of  export  debentures,  but  that  s  only  a 
start.  Give  us  more  “dope.”  T-  M- 

New  Jersey. 

NATIONAL  system  for  the  market¬ 
ing  of  farm  products  is  essential  to 
any  successful  plan  of  farm  relief. 
It  will  not  do  to  attempt  to  relieve 
conditions  for  any  particular  crop  or 
section,  or  for  export  products  alone. 


The  system  must  he  broad  enough  to  cover  every 
farm  crop  seeking  an  outlet  in  either  foreign  or  do¬ 
mestic  markets,  and  comprehensive  enough  to  serve 
every  producer,  large  or  small,  rich  or  poor,  on  our 
American  farms.  This  system  alone  will  create  and 
maintain  unity.  Any  attempt  at  discrimination  or 
favoritism  will  produce  divisions  and  conflict  and 
failure. 

This  system  must  be  wholly  and  completely  under 
the  control  of  farmers  themselves.  Our  trouble  now 
comes  from  the  fact  that  our  present  middleman 
system  is  controlled  by  men  who  are  not  of  the  farm, 
and  who  naturally  have  interests  in  conflict  with  the 
farm.  This  is  no  fault  of  theirs.  In  a  way  it  is 
proper  that  they  should  speak  and  work  for  their 
own  welfare ;  but  as  they  speak  and  work  for  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  not  qualified  to  act  as  the  agents  of 
farmers  in  a  deal  with  themselves.  The  conflict  be¬ 
tween  buyer  and  seller  is  irrevocable.  When  the 
whole  transaction  is  in  the  control  of  the  one  the 
ether  is  sure  to  suffer  injustice.  “If  you  want  a 
job  well  done,  do  it  yourself,”  is  a  maxim  that  ap-. 
plies  with  special  force  to  the  making  of  prices  for 
farm  products.  This  does  not  mean  that  every  farm¬ 
er  must  fix  prices  independently  and  individually  for 
himself.  It  does  mean  that  farmers  collectively  must 
have  control  of  the  instruments  of  distribution  and 
appoint  and  direct  the  agents  who  operate  them. 

Since  the  system  must  be  under  the  control  of 
farmers,  it  must  be  based  on  mutual  associations  of 
farmers.  This  is  now  familiarly  known  as  farm  co¬ 
operation.  The  basis  of  this  structure  must  be  the 
local  association  of  farmers  limited  in  territory  to 
the  convenience  of  members  in  attending  meetings 
and  in  assembling  products.  These  local  associa¬ 
tions  must  be  independent  and  sovereign  in  their 
own  rights.  Their  simplest  requirement  will  be  a 
place  to  assemble  the  products  of  members  to  see 
that  they  are  properly  packed,  and  to  ship  when 
possible  in  carlots  to  save  on  cost  of  transportation. 
They  must  be  free  to  run  their  local  affairs  in  their 
own  way,  and  to  rival  other  similar  associations  in 
economy  and  efficiency  of  local  management.  It  will 
be  restricted  only  in  that  to  benefit  by  the  system 
it  must  organize  under  the  Federal  act  and  conform 
to  the  general  rules  adopted  for  the  perfection  and 
operation  of  the  system  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  will 
affiliate  with  all  the  other  units  organized  under 
the  Federal  law  to  create  the  national  system.  Its 
membership  shall  be  voluntary.  No  member  shall 
be  forced  in  without  his  consent  or  forced  out  with¬ 
out  a  reason  which  applies  to  all.  Members  will  have 
equal  voice  in  the  management  and  share  equitably 
in  the  benefits.  All  information  concerning  its 
business  and  finances  must  be  available  to  every 
member,  not  only  as  a  safeguard  to  him  but  also  as 
a  necessary  means  of  making  his  vote  in  the  man¬ 
agement  intelligent  and  efficient. 

This  national  system  for  the  marketing  of  farm 
products  must  be  authorized  and  created  by  an  act 
of  Congress.  This  law  must  create  a  National  Farm 
Marketing  Board  and  authorize  the  incorporation  of 
the  local  associations  and  the  affiliation  of  them  into 
regional  or  State  bodies  to  form  the  national  system. 
This  law  must  provide  for  the  organization  and  set¬ 
ting  up  of  the  system,  and  for  financing  these  func¬ 
tions.  It  must  be  specific  in  keeping  the  system  free 
from  any  affiliation  or  alliance  of  the  managements 
with  middlemen  or  other  interests,  and  provide  every 
necessary  measure  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
individual  farms,  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  the 
business  of  agriculture  on  a  parity  with  other  in¬ 
dustries.  The  National  Farm  Marketing  Board 
should  be  given  authority  to  incorporate  the  local 
units  and  other  bodies  in  the  system,  to  provide  uni¬ 
form  rules  and  blanks  for  organization  and  account¬ 
ing,  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Above 
everything  else  the  act  must  provide  for  inspection 
of  accounts  and  finances  after  the  manner  of  the 
inspection  of  the  national  btrfilrsf,  and  tiie  farm  loan 


system.  A  trustee  handling  farm  property  and  farm 
money  should  be  required  to  make  as  strict  an  ac¬ 
counting  of  it  as  the  trustee  who  handles  property 
of  estates,  or  money  of  depositors  in  a  bank. 

The  act  must  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
equipment  and  management  of  at  least  a  half  dozen 
primary  farm  produce  markets  in  the  centers  of 
population  in  which  prices  are  now  quite  generally 
fixed,  and  for  other  markets  in  other  centers  as  fast 
as  the  development  of  the  system,  the  needs  of  the 
communities  and  the  desires  of  farmers  supplying 
their  demand  warrant.  These  markets  should  be 
situated  to  receive  produce  in  carlots  and  for  con¬ 
venience  in  distributing  to  the  retail  trade.  The 
markets  must  have  both  dry  and  cold  storage  rooms, 
and  equipment  for  handling  and  processing  products 
as  well  as  abattoirs  for  the  slaughter  of  meat  ani¬ 
mals  and  live  poultry.  All  operators  in  these  markets 
will  be  licensed.  They  must  be  of  good  character 
and  show  an  honest  business  record.  Farm  associa¬ 
tions  incorporated  under  the  Federal  law  may  op¬ 
erate  in  these  markets  through  their  own  repre¬ 
sentatives.  In  time  these  products  in  these  markets 
will  be  graded  and  inspected.  In  all  cases  the  sales 
must  be  a  matter  of  public  record.  Commissions  will 
be  fixed  and  uniform.  Returns  will  be  made  prompt¬ 
ly.  There  will  be  no  opportunity  to  outdo  the  pro¬ 
ducer  or  his  association.  The  national  board  will 
ascertain  the  average  profit  or  capital,  the  average 
cost  of  management,  and  the  average  price  of  labor 
in  other  industries ;  and  from  this  data  fix  prices  for 
the  farm  products  to  give  farmers  returns  for  their 
capital,  unit  of  management  and  hour  of  labor  to 
equal  that  enjoyed  by  other  industries.  It  may  not 
always  be  possible  to  maintain  this  equitable  basis 
of  exchange,  but  wuth  this  just  price  as  a  base  and 
as  a  goal  it  would  always  be  approximated  and 
realized  except  in  case  of  temporary  over-supply. 
The  plan  will  be  to  sell  direct  to  retailers  in  these 
markets,  eliminating  duplication  of  profits,  specula¬ 
tion  and  manipulation.  In  co-operation  with  the  re¬ 
tailers  the  markets  will  publish  a  fair  retail  price 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  producers,  customers  and 
those  retailers  who  are  satisfied  with  a  fair  reward 
for  their  services.  Properly  managed  these  mar¬ 
kets  will  eliminate  waste,  increase  consumption  and 
find  new  outlets  for  by-products  of  the  farm. 

The  exportable  surpluses  may  be  handled  as  an 
adjunct  of  these  primary  markets,  or  as  separate 
units,  but  in  any  event  under  the  national  marketing 
system.*  Provision  can  be  easily  made  in  this  law 
to  permit  any  association  or  group  of  associations 
organized  around  a  single  commodity,  such  as  wheat 
or  corn,  to  export  its  surplus.  *  If  it  required  an 
equalization  fee,  it  could  be  automatically  collected, 
and  the  application  of  it  would  always  be  subject 
to  the  will  of  the  farmers  who  produce  it. 

Congress,  the  National  Administration,  both  politi¬ 
cal  parties,  both  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  in¬ 
dustrial  organizations,  associations  of  financiers  and 
the  public  generally  have  admitted  that  agriculture 
has  not  had  a  square  deal  during  the  development  of 
our  industrial  system,  and  that  the  home  markets 
should  be  protected  for  the  benefit  of  American 
farmers.  They  have  unanimously  consented  to  the 
principle  that  agriculture  should  be  permitted  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  tariff,  and  that  agricul¬ 
ture  should  be  put  on  a  par  with  other  industries. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  we  are  justified  in  ex¬ 
pecting  and  in  demanding  that  the  tariff  schedules 
be  adjusted  to  keep  foreign  agricultural  products  out 
of  our  home  markets.  When  foreign  foods  and  raw 
materials  are  imported  at  no  matter  how  high  a 
tax,  they  replace  products  of  American  farms  and 
depress  prices  in  our  home  markets.  These  impor¬ 
tations  have  been  annually  increasing.  If  the  farmer 
is  to  have  his  share  of  protection,  the  tariff  must  be 
made  high  enough  to  keep  the  foreign  products  out 
of  the  markets  at  least  until  farm  prices  are  on  an 
“economic  equality”  with  prices  of  the  products  of 
the  other  industries,  which  the  political  platforms 
promise  but  never  yet  delivered.  The  debenture  plan 
to  give  farmers  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  in  crops  which  have  an  export  surplus 
could  be  fitted  into  this  national  marketing  system 
with  little  or  no  extra  machinery  or  expense. 

According  to  estimates  94  per  cent  of  our  farm 
products  sell  in  the  home  markets.  The  cost  for 
selling  them  is  70c.  The  producer  gets  30c.  The 
marketing  system  is  so  dovetailed  into  city,  State 
and  national  politics  that  it  is  virtually  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  governments. 

The  centralized  form  of  associations- 'are  part  of 


the  middleman  system.  The  laws  authorizing  their 
incorporation  in  43  States  were  designed  to  defeat 
the  real  co-operative  movement  of  15  years  ago. 
They  were  largely  allied  with  the  dealers  and  be¬ 
came  mere  subsidiaries  of  the  middleman  system. 
These  experts  and  leaders  dictated  the  laws  so  far 
proposed  for  farm  relief.  They  proposed  and  de¬ 
feated  every  attempt  to  give  the  farmers  the  power 
to  fix  prices  and  control  the  system. 

We  ask  no  monopolies,  no  gratuities  and  no  special 
privileges.  We  ask  for  agriculture  only  what  other 
industries  already  enjoy.  No  matter  how  many 
laws  are  enacted,  or  how  much  money  is  appropri¬ 
ated,  or  how  complete  the  organization,  if  the  exist¬ 
ing  middleman  system  continues  to  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  produce  markets,  it  will  continue  to  take  70 
cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  Farmers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  30  cents.  Any  pretense  to  the  contrary 
disputes  past  records  and  insults  farm  intelligence. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  legislators,  middle¬ 
men  and  political  leaders  are  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  farmer.  Such  a  conclusion  would  be  far  from 
the  truth.  There  is  a  general  and  sincere  sentiment 
for  farm  relief  among  these  classes  and  among  peo¬ 
ple  generally.  Labor  is  wisely  out  in  open  demand 
for  it.  The  best  men  in  the  markets  recognize  the 
waste  in  the  present  system  and  would  gladly  adjust 
themselves  to  a  more  efficient  and  economic  system. 
Few  have  any  real  understanding  of  the  subject. 
Only  a  few  of  the  leaders  know  the  subject  fully. 
They  make  the  plans  to  suit  their  own  purposes,  and 
the  others  follow  them. 

So  far  it  has  been  impossible  to  force  the  issue  of 
market  control  out  in  the  open.  The  party  plat¬ 
forms,  the  candidates,  and  the  professional  leaders 
studiously  avoid  it;  but  the  middleman  control  is 
safely  protected  in  every  plan  proposed. 

In  demanding  the  legal  machinery  to  set  up  a 
National  Farm  Marketing  System  for  agriculture,  we 
ask  only  w7hat  is  already  granted  other  industries. 
The  financial  industry  has  an  elaborate  system  with 
important  concessions  and  monopolies  of  priceless 
value  that  only  the  Government  could  bestow.  The 
railroad  or  transportation  industry  has  a  system  all 
its  own  with  concessions,  and  privileges  and  services 
that  only  the  government  could  grant.  The  shipping 
industry  is  favored  in  a  special  way  and  fostered 
by  direct  subsidies.  Manufacture  and  trade  have  a 
system  adapted  to  and  perfected  for  their  peculiar 
needs,  and  they  are  besides  benefited  by  protective 
tariff  favors.  Agriculture  alone  has  no  system  suited 
to  its  peculiar  needs.  It  now  asks  only  the  authority 
to  set  up  a  national  system  as  well  suited  to  its  busi¬ 
ness  needs  as  the  other  industries  already  have  to 
foster  and  encourage  their  enterprises.  We,  produce 
the  food  and  raw  material  on  which  all  the  other 
industries  depend.  We  ask  only  the  privilege  of 
standing  in  the  markets  face  to  face  with  the  patrons 
of  other  industries  to  exchange  the  products  of  our 
labor  for  the  products  of  their  labor,  and  the  right 
to  demand  that  the  product  of  an  hour’s  skilled 
labor  on  the  farm  exchanges  for  the  products  of  an 
hour’s  labor  of  equal  skill  in  the  shops.  We  ask 
only  for  long  deferred  occupational  justice. 

This  system  would  be  as  big  a  boon  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  system  as  to  agriculture.  If  the  people  gener¬ 
ally  could  visualize  the  benefits  to  all,  they  would 
demand  its  immediate  adoption.  The  farms,  the 
farm  homes  and  the  farm  families  need  supplies,  and 
materials  and  finished  goods  and  services  in  count¬ 
less  variety  and  limitless  volume.  Give  farmers  their 
fair  share  of  buying  power  and  they  will  keep  the 
industrial  and  trading  and  professional  classes  busy 
and  prosperous  for  a  generation  before  they  catch 
up  with  their  normal  requirements. 

This  is  the  opportune  time.  No  matter  who  is  the 
next  President,  a  law  affecting  the  farmer  will  he 
passed  in  the  next  Congress.  Both  candidates  f°r 
the  Presidency  have  promised  to  call  a  conference 
of  the  experts  and  leaders  to  recommend  a  law  f°r 
farm  relief.  While  they  have  differed  in  other  de 
tails,  these  experts  and  leaders  have  deliberately 
agreed  to  build  their  national  structure  on  the  cen 
tralized  type  of  organization  which  takes  the  conti 0 
out  of  farmers’  hands  and  maintains  an  alliance  01 
partnership  with  the  middleman  system  which  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  plight  of  agriculture- 
That  means  70  cents  for  distribution  and  the  sain® 
old  30  cents  for  production.  But  20  cents  nioie  0 
the  consumer’s  dollar  would  increase  the  avera* 
income  of  our  farms  nearly  $800  a  year.  If 
leave  the  job  to  the  promoters,  that  $5,000,000,0  ^ 
will  go  to  middlemen.  If  they  set  out  to  get  it  t ie 
can  have  it  for  themselves. 
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Working  Through  College  in  Indiana 

WE  HAVE  just  moved  from  New  York  State  to 
Indiana,  and  at  present  are  busily  engaged 
in  getting  adjusted  to  our  new  surroundings  and 
work.  Husband  is  a  junior  in  the  university  here, 
and  this  morning  I  registered  in  the  art  department 
for  four  hours’  class  work  each  week. 

My,  how  I  do  miss  our  garden  that  we  thoroughly 
enjoyed  all  Summer  in  New  York !  A  hard,  early 
frost  has  frozen  the  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  here. 
Here,  though,  prices  for  groceries,  etc.,  run  about 
the  same  as  there.  However,  rent  is  much  cheaper 
accordingly  in  this  particular  school  center  than 
the  one  from  which  we  moved. 

Getting  settled  has  been  so  much  fun ;  even  though 
we  were  so  tired  nights  at  first  that  we  were  glad  to 
retire  early.  First  came  the  thorough  cleaning  and 
airing,  as  this  house  had  been  standing  vacant  since 
last  January.  Next  the  arrangement  of  furniture 
where  it  would  be  most  home-like,  ornamental  and 
useful.  Finally,  and  almost  best  of  all,  we  placed 
the  pictures,  curtains,  doilies,  small  rugs,  etc.  What 
a  lot  of  cheer  these  necessary  accessories  do  add  to  a 
home ;  more  than  that,  they  help  one  not  to  miss  the 
old  surroundings  and  friends  quite  so  much. 

Much  to  our  delight  we  are  finding  and  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  goodly  number  of  other  married 
students  with  whom  we  will  have  lots  of  things  in 
common.  How  do  married  students  manage  finan¬ 
cially?  By  careful  buying  and  planning  in  every¬ 
thing,  and  oftentimes  much  praying.  Yes,  and  sacri¬ 
ficing  many,  many  hoped-for  clothes,  pieces  of  fur¬ 
niture  and  luxuries  which  even  folks  in  less  than 
moderate  circumstances  never  think  of  doing  with¬ 
out.  However,  it  is  all  a  delightful  pleasure,  youth¬ 
ful  dreams  coming  true  even  at  the  expense  of  sacri¬ 
fice  ;  the  making  of  friends  whom  we  will  always 
cherish ;  investing  in  ourselves  even  if  a  little  older 
than  most  of  the  other  students.  No  one  minds  this 
anyway,  because  in  these  days  there  are  always 
those  who  for  some  reason  or  other  haven’t  finished 
school  earlier  in  life,  and  now  that  the  opportunity, 
vision  or  whatever,  has  appeared,  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  Personally,  for  financial  help  we  have 
plans  now  quite  well  under  way  for  starting  a  small 
milk  route.  A  farmer  has  agreed  to  supply  us  at 
wholesale  with  a  good  grade  of  milk  from  his  tuber¬ 
culin-tested  herd,  daily.  The  prospects  look  good 
for  our  route  growing  increasingly  as  the  year  ad¬ 
vances.  My  husband  mainly  kept  up  our  living  ex¬ 
penses  and  put  himself  through  two  years  of  college 
work  in  New  York  by  delivering  milk  in  the  early 
mornings,  and  was  usually  home  by  7  :30  A.  M.  This 
early  morning  work  in  the  fresh  air  aided  greatly  in 
his  keeping  in  good  health. 

We  were  both  born  and  raised  on  farms,  and  we 
love  the  country  with  its  fine,  honest,  big-hearted, 
friendly  folks  and  customs.  For  two  years  I  taught 
in  rural  schools,  and  how  much  I  did  enjoy  teaching 
country  boys  and  girls !  I  understood  them  because 
I  had  been  a  country  child  myself,  and  I  loved  them 
dearly.  I  hope  some  rural  young  folks  who  have 
longed  to  go  to  college,  yet  apparently  were  kept 
from  it,  will  find  hope  in  these  lines  and  even  yet 
see  their  dreams,  too,  come  true. 

Just  a  word  about  selecting  colleges.  In  these  days 
of  modernism,  higher  criticism,  etc.,  the  only  safe 
thing  to  do  is  to  select  a  school  where  your  faith  in 
God  as  the  Creator  of  all  things,  is  not  shaken.  In 
our  land  yet  are  quite  a  few  good  schools  of  this 
type. 

Another  point  for  country  young  folks  to  consider 
in  selecting  a  school  of  higher  learning,  is  to  select 
one  in  which  they  can  earn  at  least  part  of  their 
way.  These  young  folks  have  been  used  to  work  on 
the  farm  at  home  and  will  enjoy  the  doing  of  similar 
work  at  school.  I’ve  tried  working  and  not  working 
while  in  boarding  school,  and  personally,  many  times 
it  was  a  pleasure  and  rest  to  wash  dishes  or  clean 
for  some  one.  No  student  whose  friendship  is  worth 
having  will  look  down  on  a  person  for  doing  it  either. 
Indiana.  mbs.  g.  b.  e. 


Beef  Cattle  on  Eastern  Farms 

SINCE  recommending  live  stock  for  the  farm  of  a 
Pennsylvania  capitalist,  six  letters  have  come  to 
A  Maine  man  has  seen  herds  of  Herefords  in 
Texas  and  the  West,  and  wants  to  know  about  buy¬ 
ing  some.  He  says  that  it  is  a  chance  between  pine 
woods  or  cattle  with  him.  These  cattle  are  shipped 
when  calves  to  many  places  in  the  East.  The  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  has  100  head  of  them  now  in 
ten  tests  of  different  rations,  and  the  prospect  is 
that  every  one  will  make  money.  These  are  pastur¬ 
ing  on  lands  worth  more  than  $100  an  acre,  and  are 
on  full  feed.  We  have  known  fully  1,000  of  these 
ealves,  and  almost  invariably  they  were  profitable. 


Every  calf  that  we  have  known  has  come  to  feed¬ 
ers  who  grow  good  pasture,  hay  and  grain.  Idle  land 
has  not  been  doing  that.  The  calves  have  been 
stuffed  effectually  all  the  while  until  they  weighed 
800  to  1,000  lbs.  by  men  who  know  how.  The  feed 
bill  and  freight  from  Texas  to  Maine  would  be  high, 
and  it  takes  the  calves  fully  a  month  to  reach  the 
weight  at  which  they  were  bought.  Unless  some  one 
in  Maine  has  tried  it,  and  we  can  have  his  experi¬ 
ence,  I  would  say  to  go  slowly.  But  here  is  a  sure 
thing :  if  a  man  would  get  a  bunch  of  heifer  calves, 
and  a  registered  bull  of  the  same  breed,  and  start  a 
herd,  large  or  small,  it  could  not  help  but  be  profit¬ 
able  in  time.  The  calves  could  run  with  the  cows 
and  would  be  nice  and  sleek,  and  50  to  100  per  cent 
better  than  those  bought  and  shipped  from  the  West. 

What  I  say  about  Herefords  will  hold  good  with 
all  the  beef  breeds.  The  reason  many  Texas  calves 
come  East  is  that  they  appear  to  fit  the  breeders  or 
Texas,  and  their  production  is  a  regular  industry 
there.  The  Aberdeen-Angus  are  fully  as  good.  We 
have  proved  this  to  our  profit.  I  have  implicit  faith 
in  other  beef  breeds,  too.  The  calves,  with  brows¬ 
ing  and  all  their  mothers’  milk,  could  be  stuffed  a 


An  Expert  Gardener  and  His  20-pound  Melon 

little  for  the  last  month  or  two,  their  insides  filled 
with  suet.  The  butcher  who  got  some  of  their  meat 
would  be  compelled  by  his  cxxstomers  to  get  more 
calves.  There  would  also  be  a  market  for  some  of 
the  cows,  and  it  would  revolutionize  the  cattle  in¬ 
terest  of  the  locality  in  time.  The  pasture  is  there, 
with  browsing  on  brush  other  than  pine ;  hay  could 
be  grown  where  adapted,  with  some  grain,  and  the 
Winter  labor  would  be  light. 

The  Maine  man  says  that  the  land  is  not  paying 
him  anything.  I  can’t  understand  how  a  man  who 
owns  non-paying  land  can  be  happy.  I  saw  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  between  here  and  Portland,  Me., 
in  June  that  return  not  one  cent  to  the  owners.  He 
also  asks  about  the  feasibility  of  shipping  sheep 
from  the  West.  It  is  too  much  of  a  risk,  for  many 
reasons,  but  I  would  prefer  them  to  cattle,  though 
I  would  buy  them  as  near  home  as  possible.  Sheep 
breeders  are  plentiful.  The  man  who  will  begin 
with  some  good  ewes  and  build  up  a  flock  will  never 
be  sorry.  I  want  land  engaged  to  its  full  capacity, 
not  in  growing  things  that  the  owner  must  beg  some 
one  to  buy,  but  sectional  or  national  deficits  on  which 
we  can  set  the  price.  Our  soil  is  worked  to  its  full 
capacity,  and  we  have  set  the  price  on  all  sold  from 
it  since  we  studied  this  farm  relief  question  some 
years  ago.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Licking  Co.,  O. 


Farm  Notes  from  Australia 

FERTILIZERS  here  are  expensive,  and  I  notice 
you  people  recognize  great  need  of  potash,  in  a 
lot  of  U.  S.  formulas;  it  is  rare  to  see  one  without 
potash  for  potatoes.  In  this  part  of  the  country, 
which  originally  was  a  large  peat  swamp,  nitrogen 
and  ph.osphoifiq  ,  acid  are  needed  and  largely  used, 


but  not  much  potash.  The  experiments  that  have 
been  carried  out  under  reliable  authorities  do  not 
warrant  the  amount  and  expense  that  they  used  to 
advocate  in  potash.  Another  thing  our  authorities 
raved  about  one  time  was  lime.  The  experiments 
have  been  carried  out  by  a  number  of  people,  or  I 
should  say  growers  seeking  facts,  but  it  is  surprising 
how  few  are  now  using  lime.  They  do  not  say  that 
lime  is  no  good,  but  results  do  not  warrant  the  labor 
and  expense. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  used  largely ;  when  I  say  large¬ 
ly  it  is  the  principal  fertilizer  used.  The  wheat 
grower  throughout  Australia  uses  it  only ;  it  is  large¬ 
ly  used  in  Victoria  wheat  and  top-dressing  pastures. 
M  hat  some  of  our  experimenters  have  arrived  at  is 
this :  The  phosphate  rock  from  Ocean  and  Narau 
Islands,  the  principal  source  of  our  supplies,  con¬ 
tains  so  much  lime  that  there  is  no  need  for  the 
labor  and  expense  of  putting  on  agricultural  lime  for 
the  results.  If  we  used  more  manures  and  less  ar¬ 
tificial  fertilizers  it  might  be  different ;  in  this  coun¬ 
try  it  is  all  artificial  fertilizers  that  are  used ;  speak¬ 
ing  broadly,  very  little  or  no  farmyard  manures 
escaping  market  gardeners  near  the  large  cftie^  but 
they  do  not  come  under  the  term  of  farmers. 

^  ietoria,  Australia.  t.  l.  booers. 


A  Skilled  Gardener’s  Melon 

AM  sending  you  a  picture  which  I  thought  you, 
might  be  able  to  use  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  This  fine 
old  man  standing  beside  this  20-lb.  melon  is  Mr. 
Emerson  Bishop,  who  raised  the  melon  this  year.  He 
has  worked  on  the  Wm.  H.  Vanderbilt  estate  for 
over  30  years  and  is  a  model  of  industry. 

Rhode  Island.  wm.  mac  bean. 


A  Farmer  Adds  to  His  Income 

IN  THE  season  of  1926  a  neighboring  farmer  had 
an  acre  each  of  the  Plum  Farmer  black  raspberry 
and  of  the  Columbian  purple.  The  fields  yielded 
well,  and  he  sold  the  fruit  for  something  over  $1,500. 
After  the  fruit  was  picked  the  old  fruiting  bushes 
were  cut  away  and  burned,  and  the  new  growth 
tipped  to  produce  new  plants.  In  the  Spring  of  1927 
10  acres  of  suitable  land  were  prepared  and  planted, 
one-lialf  to  Plum  Farmer  and  the  other  half  to  Co¬ 
lumbian  purple.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  newly  set 
plants  grew,  and  grew  amazingly.  The  plants  were 
set  in  rows  7  ft.  apart  and  the  plants  3%  ft. 

During  the  Summer  of  1927  a  contract  agreement 
was  made  with  a  neighboring  nursery  firm,  they  to 
tip  all  the  plants  on  the  10  acres  of  young  plants, 
and  the  two  acres  of  old  plants,  and  to  dig  and  haul 
away  the  plants  at  a  stated  sum  per  thousand,  less 
the  amount  expended  in  labor.  The  farmer  received 
a  net  check  of  $1,065  for  the  plants  dug  and  hauled 
away  by  the  contracting  party,  and  of  course  had  a 
crop  of  fruit  on  the  10  acres  of  new  plants.  Being 
the  first  year  the  crop  was  a  light  one,  but  if  weath¬ 
er  conditions  are  favorable  a  good  crop  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  next  season — a  crop  that  may  tax  the  grower 
to  procure  pickers. 

The  fruit  from  these  young  plants  and  from  the 
two  acres  of  older  bushes  sold  for  $6  to  $6.40  per 
bushel,  and  although  a  report  of  the  exact  sum  re¬ 
ceived  is  not  yet  available,  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  12  acres  referred  to  have  given  a  better  return 
than  possibly  any  50  acres  devoted  entirely  to  farm 
crops,  all  points  considered. 

Raspberries  may  be  set  at  any  time  after  October 
1  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  but  Spring 
planting  is  more  generally  followed.  Where  farmers 
plant  at  least  a  row  or  two  for  home  consumption 
any  surplus  sells  at  the  roadside  or  peddling  market. 
The  writer  had  calls  the  past  season  for  nearly  50 
bushels  of  blackcap  raspberries  which  had  to  be 
turned  down.  e.  h.  burison. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Effect  of  Melilotus  on  Humans 

EGARDING  Prof.  Hansen’s  valuable  paper  on 
the  poisonous  effects  on  cattle  of  feeding  Sweet 
clover  hay,  Melilotus  alba,  page  1218,  I  would  like 
to  add  in  corroboration  that  the  two  Sweet  clovers, 
Melilotus  alba  and  Melilotus  officinalis — one  white, 
the  other  yellow— have  been  duly  tested  out  on  the 
human  family  and  the  pathogenesis  or  proving  of 
these  tests  may  be  found  in  Volume  6  of  Allen’s  "En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  Pure  Materia  Medica.”  The  two  plants 
seem  to  act  alike.  Small  doses— from  two  to  six  drops 
—of  the  tincture  were  given,  and  the  results  were 
the  production  of  congestive  headaches  driving  to 
madness,  with  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the  nose, 
lungs  and  other  parts. 

It  would  seem  that  a  very  small  feed  of  these 

^gdily  cause  the  symptoms 
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IF 


you  have 


no  savings  ac¬ 
count  now  or,  if 
there  is  no  sav¬ 
ings  bank  conve - 
ni ent  t o  y our 
home  the 


S;EA-M‘E«NfS  BANK 
for  S  AV  I  IN  G  S 

740f^//  Street I^vDork 

will  welcome  your  account 

With  Resources  of  over  one  hundred  million  dollars 
the  bank  offers  you  the  same  facilities  that  citizens 
of  New  York  and  seamen  and  others  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  have  enjoyed  for  the  last  century. 

Interest  Begins  The  Day  Of  Deposit 

A  complimentary  illustrated  brochure  describing  the  bank  and  ex¬ 
plaining  how  to  open  an  account  by  mail  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 

Write  for  brochure  BM  jo 


ONCE  USED 

Good,  clean  Bushel  8tave  Bas¬ 
kets,  round  bottom  or  tub-shaped. 
Bushel  Hampers.  Peach  or  Tomato 
Crates  complete  with  6  4-qt.  tills, 
divider  and  lid.  Ecrir  Cases  with  flats 
and  fillers.  Onion  Crates,  Barrels  and 
all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vece table  pack¬ 
ages.  Let  us  quote  you. 

The  Empty  Package  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R  136  Brcsdwiy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wire  Mesh  Fruit  Tree  Guards 

Superior  Brand  Galvanized  Wire  Guards  will 
protect  your  fruit  trees  against  damage  from 
rabbits,  mice  and  other  rodents.  Complete 
protection  costs  but  a  few  cents  a  tree. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements  and  we  will 
ship  direct  from  factory.  Folder  R  on  request. 
Cr.  F.  WRIGHT  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pin*.  $1.60— Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten- 
onssecurely  fastened.  Circular 

GLASS  -  '  $2.60  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED  BRAN  ’  A ND)E MIDDLING  BAGS 

Write  for  our  new  attractive  Price  List.  We  pay 

freight  on  lot*  of  100  or  more  bagB.  Reference,  Com¬ 
munity  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BbEICHFEUI  BAG  Ac 
BURLAP  CO.,  15  Peekham  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


“Victory  Rubber  Gum”  re¬ 
pairs  rubber  boots  success¬ 
fully,  75e  per  can,  postpaid 

VICTORY  MFG.  CO.,  So.  Crouse  Avo.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

ready  now  for  fall  planting.  Cuthbert,’  Golden  Queen, 
Herbert,  Idaho,  June,  King,  Latham,  Marlboro  and  8t. 
Regis.  Certified  and  well-graded  stock.  Fruit  tree* 
and  all  kinds  of  ornamental  tree*,  shrubs  and  plants 
GEO.  B.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 


FARMERS 


DovutAAii  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamen- 
DuAWUVU  tal.  Well  rooted  plants,  $1.20  dozen, 
delivered.  MAX  NURSERY  •  Mineral,  Virginia. 

'  \  I  I 


YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDKE68  Printed  on  100 
Envelopes  and  100  Sheets  (8^x1114)  $1.50.  250  of 
each  $8.00.  STANLEY  LUTZ,  1]  MIDDLE  ROAD,  DUNKIRK.  N.  Y. 


I  HAVE  INQUIRIES  FOR  ALL  SORTS  of  village 
homes  and  large  and  small  farms,  woodlands, 
river  and  lake  front  property  and  land  with  good 
springs  and  brooks,  mountain  acreage  and  even 
for  swamp  land;  preferably  within  150  miles  of 
N.  Y.  C.  I  am  a  broker  and  make  no  charge  of 
any  kind  for  listing  or  showing  you  property,  when 
I  make  the  sale  on  commission  of  5#.  If  you  have 
anything  for  sale,  write  me  today. 

C.  L.  COOK,  Tappan,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Lead  Seal 


Stays  on  Tree  _ — - 

SSSy 

True-to-t^fSu. 


[O' <o  at 
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BE  SURE 
ol  Your  Fruit  Before  You  Plant 

The  “True  to-Name”  Lead  Seal  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Grower*" 
Association  remains  on  the  Kelly  tree 
until  it  bears. 

And  whether  certified  or  not,  you 
can  be  sure  of  bigger  and  better 
crops,  because"  every  Kelly  tree  is 
guaranteed  and  propagated  on  whole 
root,  imported  seedlings— not 
by  grafting  on  piece  roots. 
There  are  Kelly  trees  In  your 
neighborhood.  Talk  to  their 
owner*  whose  names  we  will 
gladly  send  you. 

Ask  Aboat  Kellys*  Cortland  Apple 

Write  notv  for  your  copy 
of  the  big  Kelly  Catalog 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
160  Cherry  St.,  DassTilie,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


There’s  MONEY 
in  CORTLANDS 

Deliciously  sweet  with  just  a  dash  of  tartness 
Rich  red  color  and  large  firm  size  makes  them 
bring  the  highest  prices  of  any  apple  grown 
today — $5.00  a  bushel  last  Fall. 

They  ship  without  bruising  and  keep  until 
late  Spring. 

Cortlands  bear  quickly — the  third  or  fourth 
year  after  planting— a  money  crop  the 
sixth  year.  An  annual  bearer.  No  long 
waits  for  returns  on  your  investment. 

SPECIAL  Golden  Jubilee  OFFER 


50  Cortland  trees  for  $10.00— as  long  as  this  special 
offer  lasts.  Special  prices  for  quantity  lots. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Green’s  Trees  grow  true-to-name.  Also 
full  line  of  Shrubs  and  Flowers.  You  save 
1/2  to  V3.  Green’s  sell  direct.  No  agents 
Send  for  free  folder — "Cortland  for 
Profit.”  Sample  Cortland  Apple  post 
paid  15c. 

GREEN’S 

NURSERY  COMPANY 
28  Green  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
WRITE  NOW  FOR 
1928  CATALOG 

to  be  sent  you  January  1st. 

A  text  book  on  growing  things. 


Sail  Water  Front 


INLAND  FARMS— Wild  Duck, 
Field  Shooting  Properties  and 
City  Homes  on  Del-Mar-Va 
Peninsula  and  Chesapeake  Bay.  Illustrated  Literature  on 
Request.  Apply  J.  RICHARD  SMITH,  Cambridge,  Md. 


Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Farms 

E.  L.  CRONK,  Real  Estate  RED  HOOK,  N.  Y. 


P  Aol  Frfntr  Variety  Dairy  and  Poultry 
AACai  LaSlct  1C  Farms.  Real  low  prices. 

Terms.  E.  If.  DUMMEII,  It.  1,  French!  own,  N.  J. 


CIDER  APPLES  wanted,  c  ar  1  o  t  b  ,  state  price. 


STEPHEN  REYNOLDS.  South  Norwalk.  Conn. 


ODER  APPLES  WANTED 

lifanlad  In  Rnu  OLD  BASS.  We  pay  excellent  prices, 
ivanieo  TO  DUJ  O WASCO  BAG CO.,  Rochester.  N-Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season  No¬ 
vember  1st  to  May  1st. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


■  ACT  This  small  notice  of  the  most  wonderfu. 
1—  ■  Iris  bargain  in  the  world  i*  not  lost  if 

you  see  it.  Think  of  it  :  20  different  varieties  of 

gorgeous  flowered  Irlsee,  labeled  and  postpaid  for  only 
91.  Six  orders  for  only  $S.  Very  Special :  1  Am- 
basaadeur;  1  Mother  of  Pearl  and  1  Gov.  Hughes  for 
only  $1.  Six  orders  for  only  $s.  Mixed  Irises  only 
$8. SO  per  100,  postpaid.  Tell  your  neighbors.  Irises 
beantify  the  Garden  when  it  is  bare  of  other  color, 
Irises  will  grow  in  all  soils  anywhere.  Orders  filled  now. 
Circular  free.  A.  E)  .  KATKAMIER,  MACEDON,  N.  Y 


mentioned  by  Prof.  Hansen.  As  a  result 
of  these  positive  provings,  homoeopathic 
physicians  very  highly  regard  the  tincture 
and  lower  dilutions  of  same  as  a  very 
prompt  and  reliable  remedy  for  intense 
congestive  headaches,  neuralgias  and  con¬ 
gestions  of  the  chest  tending  to  haemopty¬ 
sis  ;  the  indications  for  the  remedy  being 
a  very  red  face  with  the  pains. 

See  also  Hale’s  “New  Remedies,”  Vol. 
2 ;  Cowperthwaite’s  “Materia  Medica,” 
and  Millspaugh’s  “Medicinal  Plants.” 

JOHN  F.  KEENAN,  M.  D. 


October  20,  102s 

apples,  of  which  a  large  proportion  was  of 
poor  color  and  appearance.  Barreled  vu 
rieties  were  slack  packed,  drawing  a  opt  ' 
alty  of  from  36  to  72  cents  per  barrel 
Considerable  quantities  of  early  apples  hi 
barrels  were  arriving  over-ripe  and  with 
a  slight  amount  of  decay.  Only  light  «11T, 
plies  of  California  Yellow  Newtowns  werP~ 
available  but  most  of  them  were  imma 
ture,  lacking  color  and  of  poor  eatimi 
quality.  This  is  from  the  report  of  the 
Fruit  Specialist  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Europe,  r.  h.  sudds 


New  Jersey  Horticultural 
Society 

Announcement,  of  a  change  in  dates  for 
the  annual  three-day  convention  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society 
at  Atlantic  City  has  just  been  made  by 
Prof.  A.  J.  Farley,  of  New  Brunswick, 
secretary  of  the  society,  who  says  the 
program  will  start  on  the  fourth  instead 
of  the  fifth  of  December.  The  meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall  Hotel. 

Insects  and  diseases  injurious  to  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  methods  •  by  which 
they  may  be  controlled,  will  be  discussed 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  when  the 
convention  will  begin.  A  joint  meeting 
will  be  held  with  the  State  Grange  in  the 
evening.  The  annual  banquet  of  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  society  will  be  held  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  December  5.  The  convention  will 
be  brought  to  a  close  at  noon  on  Decem¬ 
ber  6. 


News  From  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

A  friend  connected  with  a  large  na¬ 
tional  fruit  growing  and  marketing  con¬ 
cern  stated  that  up  to  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  very  little  buying  of  the  Winter 
varieties  of  apples  had  occurred.  The 
buyers  were  said  to  have  been  misled  by 
the  fairly  plentiful  supply  of  early  apples 
and  they  believed  that  the  crop  was  much 
larger  than  it  actually  is.  Prices  offered 
were  extremely  low  so  that  there  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  considerable  storing  of  the 
later  sorts  of  apples  unless  a  price  more 
in  accord  with  the  moderate  eastern  crop 
is  to  be  realized.  The  more  we  see  and 
hear  about  the  crop  in  this  State,  the 
more  we  believe  that  first-class  fruit  will 
sell  at  good  prices.  Not  only  is  the  ap¬ 
ple  supply  in  sight  in  this  State  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  half  a  crop  but  the  condi¬ 
tion  due  to  disease,  frost  and  hail  is  also 
below  par.  The  State  peach  crop  has 
been  very  satisfactory  in  size.  We  have 
found  several  growers  from  many  miles 
away  selling  truckloads  of  peaches  in  our 
own  local  market,  although  causing  only 
temporary  saturation  for  our  own  fruit. 

We  have  just  sold  2,000  bushels  of  our 
McIntosh  at  $2  per  bushel  f.o.b.  the  rail¬ 
road.  These  are  to  grade  the  same  as  U. 
S.*  No.  1  except  that  they  are  to  haye  50 
per  cent  color  instead  of  the  25  per  cent 
called  for  in  the  U.  S.  grade.  The  unset¬ 
tled  weather  following  the  destructive 
West  Indian  hurricane  has  brought  us 
some  wind,  a  source  of  worry  with  an  ap¬ 
ple  like  the  McIntosh  which  is  such  a 
notorious  dropper. 

A  national  magazine  contained  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  a  tailor  recently.  The 
following  statement  was  a  part  of  this 
advertisement :  “Judging  a  suit  merely  by 
the  way  it  fits  when  you’re  in  the  store 
standing  like  a  soldier  at  attention  is  like 
choosing  a  basket  of  apples  by  the  looks 
of  the  top.”  We  must  admit  that  this 
advertiser  is  not  as  far  in  error  as  we 
would  wish.  Over-facing  is  so  easy  and 
looks  so  nice — from  the  top. 

A  man  in  the  State  of  Washington  was 
required  to  get  a  radio  license  to  operate 
his  insect  killing  and  tree  invigorating 
machine  in  the  orchards  of  that  State.  It 
was  similar  to  a  radio  sending  outfit  and 
required  aerials  strung  over  the  trees  hut 
the  electrical  waves  interfered  with  the 
regular  radio  sets.  The  inventor  claims 
that  the  machine  has  been  highly  success¬ 
ful  in  eliminating  the  pests  from  the 
treated  orchards  and  means  the  saving  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  country.  We 
can  just  see  the  expression  on  the  faces  of 
some  of  our  orchard  friends — and  hear 
their  thoughts  on  what  orcharding  is  com¬ 
ing  to — when  they  hear  this  news.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  heard  before  of  new  mil- 
lion-dollar-saving  ideas  that  have  become 
lost  somehow,  so  that  we  shall  not  worry 
yet  as  to  how  the  radio  wires  will  affect 
the  handling  of  our  own  trees. 

The  forecast  of  a  record  grape  crop  this 
year  has  led  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  urge  growers  to  practice 
“careful  grading  and  packing  and  wide 
distribution  to  prevent  an  unprofitable 
season.”  “Doubtless,”  it  says,  “the  quan¬ 
tity  used  in  the  commercial  manufacture 
of  grape  juice  will  have  to  be  increased 
in  order  to  utilize  the  crop.  At  present 
there  is  every  indication  of  an  ample 
supply  of  all  classes  and  varieties  of 
grapes,  both  eastern  and  western  stock, 
and  it  will  require  careful  grading  and 
packing  and  wide  distribution  to  prevent 
the  season  from  being  unprofitable  to 
growers  and  shippers.” 

A  feature  of  the  Liverpool,  England, 
auction  for  American  apples  on  Septem¬ 
ber  12  was  the  liberal  supply  of  Virginia 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Domes¬ 
tic  Sugar  Producers’  Association  has  vP 
ceived  advices  that  this  year’s  sugar  boot 
crop  will  yield  about  985,000  short  tons 
of  sugar,  compared  with  1,076,000  tons  in 
192 1,  a  decrease  of  91,000  tons.  Officers 
of  the  association  ascribe  this  shrink-vm 
to  the  planting  of  a  smaller  acreage  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Colorado,  the  largest  of  the 
beet-growing  States.  However,  invasion 
by  foreign  sugar  into  the  United  States 
with  its  “restrictive  effect  upon  the  do¬ 
mestic  market,”  is  given  as  the  principal 
reason  for  cutting  down  the  sugar  beet 
acreage. 


New  York  business  men  owning  estates 
at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  filed  a  petition  Oct. 
8  with  the  selectmen  asking  that  their 
grounds  be  protected  from  hunters,  who 
have  been  killing  pheasants  and  other 
game  in  large  numbers.  The  selectmen 
appointed  four  special  constables  to  guard 
the  estates. 


President  Coolidge  Oct.  8  assured  a 
group  representing  various  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  that  he  favored  an  adequate  appro¬ 
priation  for  agricultural  research.  Those 
to  whom  he  made  this  declaration  re¬ 
quested  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  000 
for  that  purpose.  Chester  Gray,  Washing¬ 
ton  representative  of  the  American  Farm 
Federation,  acted  as  spokesman  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  argument  in  favor  of  such  an 
appropriation,  saying  that  among  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  beneficial  results  from  research 
which  already  were  contributing  consid¬ 
erably  toward  “the  billion  dollar  goal” 
were  the  development  of  new  uses  for 
cotton  and  its  by-products  and  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  the  sugar  cane  industry  in  Louis- 
ana  and  in  other  areas  of  the  South 
through  the  breeding  of  mosaic  resistant 
varieties  of  cane.  He  also  cited  the 
greater  utilization  of  the  corn  crop,  prog¬ 
ress  in  solving  the  cause  of  contagious 
abortion  in  cattle,  better  nutrition  of  live 
stock,  development  of  a  method  of  inocu¬ 
lating  seeds  of  leguminous  crops,  wider 
application  of  commercial  fertilizers,  as¬ 
certainment  of  the  adaptability  of  foreign 
seeds  to  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  establishment  of  forestry  pro¬ 
jects. 
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Legal  Questions 


Disputed  Right  of  Way 

I  have  rented  a  farm  with  privilege  of 
buying.  To  reach  it  it  is  necessary  to 
cross  land  belonging  to  another  man.  He 
refuses  to  allow  this  and  has  closed  the 
road  former  occupants  used.  Is  it  wise 
to  buy  farm?  J.  H. 

We  certainly  could  not  advise  you  to 
buy  a  piece  of  property  when  there  is  any 
question  about  the  entrance  to  it.  Ask 
the  person  from  whom  you  are  buying  to 
straighten  out  the  title  before  you  con¬ 
sent  to  take  it.  It  does  not  pay  to  buy 
an  argument.  N.  T. 


Putting  Property  in  Wife’s 
Name 

A  husband  inherited  one-third  interest 
in  a  piece  of  real  estate  in  California. 
Through  a  third  party  he  made  a  joint 
deed  with  his  wife.  Can  his  creditors 
in  Pennsylvania  seize  this  property  for 
his  debts?  The  wife’s  name  does  not 
appear  on  tiny  of  the  notes  or  other  pap¬ 
ers.  J.  w.  c. 

New  York. 

If  the  real  property  in  question  was 
put  in  the  name  of  the  wife  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  defrauding  creditors,  an  action 
can  be  brought  by  the  creditors  to  set 
aside  the  deed.  Our  laws  do  not  permit 
a  husband  to  transfer  his  property  for  the 
purpose  of  defrauding  creditors. 

N.  T. 


Legal  Responsibility  of 
Minor 

Can  a  girl  18  years  old,  who  is  mar¬ 
ried,  buy  property?  Can  she  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  fox*'  a  note  of  $500  she  gave  as 
part  payment  of  this  property  she  bought? 
My  two  brothers  owned  a  farm ;  one 
brother  sold  his  share,  that  is,  an  undi¬ 
vided  half  interest,  to  the  other  bi’other’s 
wife,  on  which  I,  a  sister,  hold  mortgage ; 
that  is,  a  mortgage  on  only  one-lialf  in¬ 
terest  of  said  farm.  There  are  two  deeds, 
one  held  by  husband,  one  by  wife.  My 
mortgage  was  l-ecoi’ded  two  years  before 
the  wife  bought.  The  note  of  $500  she 
gave  my  brother  as  part  payment,  and  on 
account  of  her  age,  18.  he  made  her  hus¬ 
band  endorse  this  note.  Can  he  force  a 
payment  in  case  she  does  not  pay?  This 
is  only  a  promissory  note,  not  recorded 
against  the  farm.  c.  M.  b. 

New  York. 

The  giving  of  a  note  does  not  affect 
your  moi’tgage.  The  infant  in  question 
has  a  right  at  any  time  before  she  be¬ 
comes  of  age  to  elect  to  rescind  the  agree¬ 
ment.  When  an  infant  elects  to  rescind 
an  agreement  made  during  her  minority 
she  is  not  permitted  to  make  any  profit  out 
of  the  transaction  and  so  far  as  possible 
must  pay  the  party  damaged  thereby.  If 
her  husband  endorsed  the  note,  he  is 
liable  on  the  note.  N.  T. 


Contract  Without  Transfer 
of  Deed 

My  husband’s  father  owns  two  farms ; 
husband  and  his  only  brother  wish  to 
buy  these  places.  The  father  will  sell, 
but  does  not  wish  to  have  deeds  trans¬ 
ferred.  His  excuse  is  that  he  is  an  old 
man,  and  his  years  cannot  be  many  and 
he  does  not  want  deeds  changed  from  his 
name.  He  claims  if  he  gives  papers  with 
his  signature  stating  how  much  they  are 
to  pay  for  places,  how  much  they  paid 
down  and  whenever  they  make  payments, 
he  gives  receipts,  they  would  be  safe.  He 
holds  mortgage.  It  seems  to  me  this 
would  not  be  a  safe  transaction,  as  there 
ax’e  five  other  children.  I  have  always 
understood  one  must  hold  deed  to  pi-oper- 
ty  to  claim  it.  e.  h. 

Maryland. 

If  all  of  the  parties  would  go  to  an  at¬ 
torney  and  have  a  legal  contract  drawn 
there  is  no  question  but  what  it  will  be 
binding  after  the  death  of  the  present 
owner  of  the  farm.  Don’t  attempt  to 
draw  such  a  contract  without  the  help 
of  a  legal  advisor.  N.  T. 

Inheritance  in  New 
Hampshire 

What  are  the  laws  of  New  Hampshire 
in  regal’d  to  division  of  property  between 
widow  and  children  when  the  husband 
leaves  no  will?  What  amount  comes  to 
the  widow  if  there  are  not  children?  If 
a  man  dies  leaving  a  mother  and  brothers 
how  would  the  property  be  divided? 

New  Hampshire.  J.  p.  w. 

The  widow  receives  so  much  of  the 
real  estate  as  will  produce  a  yeax-ly  in¬ 
come  equal  to  one-tliii’d  of  the  yearly  in¬ 
come  of  the  estate  in  which  the  widow 
has  a  dower,  and  the  balance  goes  to  the 
children. 

The  widow’  is  entitled  to  one-third  part 
of  the  personal  estate  and  the  balance  to 
the  children,  provided  however*,  she  shall 
receive  out  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  personal  estate  the  whole  thereof  if 
it  does  not  exceed  the  value  of  $5,000. 

If  the  deceased  leaves  a  mother  and 
brothers,  no  widow  or  father  or  children, 
the  mother  wdll  take  all.  n.  t. 

'i  ss.uiirfi  s  til 


De  Soto 

six 

PRODUCT  OF  CHRYSLER 


New  Mechanical 
Excellences  jor  a 
Popular-Priced  Six 

tit 

New  Chrysler-designed  “Silver- 
Dome”  high-compression  en¬ 
gine,  using  any  grade  gasoline. 

New -type  rubber  insulation 
of  engine  to  wipe  out  the  last 
vestige  of  torque  and  vibration. 

New-type  iso-therm-invar- 
strut  pistons  with  piston  rings 
of  new  tongue  and  groove  con¬ 
struction. 

New -type  4  -wheel  hydraulic 
internal-expanding  brakes, 
with  squeakless  moulded 
brake  lining. 

New  riding  qualities,  long  re¬ 
silient  springs  and  hydraulic 
shock  absorbers  front  and  rear. 

Ride  in  the  New  DeSoto  Six 
and  acquaint  yourself  with 
the  new  degree  of  quality  and 
the  new  kind  of  performance 
which  Chrysler  has  engineered 
into  this  leading  popular- 
priced  Six. 


Multum  pro  pctrvo 


Pioneer  of  New  Value 
In  the  Field  of  Low 
Priced  Sixes 

Instantly  successful  be¬ 
cause  it  bears  the  hall-mark 
of  Chrysler  genius  in  engi¬ 
neering,  in  beauty  of  de¬ 
sign,  in  supremacy  of  per¬ 
formance — and  sells  at  far 
lower  prices  than  any 
previous  Chrysler-built  Six. 

Seven  Models 

*845 

. .  and  up,  at  the  factory 
DESOTO  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

( Division  of  Chrysler  Corporation ) 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  Of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  vegetable  market  has  not  showed 
any  great  amount  of  activity,  although  on' 
account  of  the  shortage  of  certain  lines  of 
high  quality  vegetables  high  prices  have 
been  quoted.  This  has  been  due  largely 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season  for  what 
might  be  termed  Summer  vegetables,  and 
also  to  the  weather  conditions  affecting 
the  production  of  others.  For  instance, 
there  has  been  a  limited  amount  of  Lima 
beans  coming  in,  which  brought  $5  to  $6 
a  bushel,  while  green  beans,  fancy,  are 
bringing  as  high  as  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  %- 
bu.  basket,  and  poor  stuff  as  low  as  $1. 
Virginia  green  beans  were  quoted  up  to 
$4  a  bu.,  while  some  poor  Delaware  wax 
beans  sold  as  lowT  as  50c  to  $1.50.  Good 
sweet  corn  ranged  $4  to  $4.50  per  100 
ears.  Spinach  has  been  a  commodity 
which  has  been  in  demand  all  the  Fall, 
and  weather  conditions  have  been  such 
that  supplies  have  been  relatively  light, 
but  recently  good  spinach  has  been  selling 
in  Philadelphia  at  $1  to  $1.50  a  bu.  Cut 
carrots  in  the  rough  ranged  $1.75  to  $2 
a  bu.,  and  the  cabbage  market  has  been 
showing  some  strength,  with  New  York 
domestic,  bulk,  per  ton,  ranging  $43  to 
$45,  and  Danish  type,  $45  to  $50  a  ton. 
Cauliflower  from  Colorado  brought  $3,25 
to  $3.50  a  crate.  New  York  celery  was 
dull  at  $1.25  to  $2  per  two-thirds  crate  as 
to  quality.  The  onion  market  has  been 
rather  dull,  although  reports  indicate  a 
short  crop  this  year.  New  York  yellows, 
medium  to  large,  were  selling  at  $3.75  per 
100-lb.  sack.  The  apple  market  has  been 
very  dull.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  inferior  fruit  coming  in,  and  there  has 
also  been  a  lot  of  unripe  fruit.  The  fancy 
ripe  apples  have  been  selling  fairly  well, 
but  movement  has  not  been  brisk  at  any 
time.  Pennsylvania  2%-in.  Jonathans, 
unclassified,  sold  around  $1.25,  with  U. 
S.  No.  l’s.  2%-in.  up  at  $1.40  to  $1.50. 
New  Jersey  Delicious,  U.  S.  No.  l’s,  2%- 
in.  and  up  brought  $1.50,  and  Smokehouse 
mostly  around  $1.25  a  bushel.  The  pota¬ 
to  market  has  been  a  little  slow  on  the 
street,  although  a  little  firmness  was  re¬ 
ported  now  and  then  in  the  carlot  dis¬ 
trict,  Pennsylvania  100-lb.  sacks  ranging 
$1.15  to  $1.25,  and  E.  S.  potatoes  rang¬ 
ing  $1  to  $1.15  per  100  lbs.  Grapes  were 
also  dull,  with  New  York  State  Concords 
and  Wordens  selling  55  to  60e  and  blue 
varieties  from  other  sections  45  to  55c 
per  12-qt.  climax  basket.  We  are  still 
getting  a  few  Colorado  cantaloupes,  with 
flats  of  12  and  15  selling  40  to  50c.  The 
pear  market  was  steady  on  good  Bart- 
letts,  New  York  bushels  ranging  $2.25  to 
$2.50  for  No.  l’s.  Best  quinces  were 
quoted  at  $2  a  bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  for  the  wTeek  equaled  26,- 
000  cases  against  29,400  cases  for  the 
week  previous  and  17,700  cases  for  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.  The  result  has 
been  scarcity  of  th,e  finer  quality  of  eggs 
and  on  such  the  market  has  ruled  firm. 
Fresh  extra  firsts  were  quoted  at  39c  a 
dozen  and  fresh  firsts  ranged  from  34  to 
35c  a  dozen.  Undergrade  eggs  were  very 
quiet  with  fresh  seconds  selling  at  from 
30  to  32c  a  dozen.  A  certain  class  of 
trade  demanding  very  fancy  selected  can- 
dandled  fresh  eggs  put  up  in  cartons  paid 
from  48  to  50c  a  dozen  according  to  re¬ 
ports.  Cold  storage  holdings  of  eggs  in 
Philadelphia  have  been  reduced  to  250,- 
860  cases  or  about  13,850  cases  less  than 
was  on  hand  a  year  ago  at  this  time. 
Total  storage  holdings  on  four  principal 
markets  of  the  country  on  October  8  were 
reported  as  3,351,300  cases  against  3.183,- 
790  cases  a  year  ago.  Of  the  four  large 
cities  x-eporting,  New  York,  Chicago,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Philadelphia,  New  York  was  the 
only  one  having  a  surplus  compared  with 
last  year's  holdings  at  this  time. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  very  dull. 
While  receipts  were  light  trading  was  of 
relatively  small  volume  and  at  times  it 
was  necessary  to  eari’y  over  considerable 
stock  from  day  to  day.  Fancy  heavy  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  fowl  ranged  31  to  32c  and 
medium  sizes  and  mixed  breeds  of  colored 
fowl  averaged  30c-  a  lb.  White  Leghorn 
fowl  were  quoted  23  to  25c.  Spring  chick¬ 
ens  and  mixed  colored  springers  averaged 
about  30c.  White  Leghorn  springers 
brought  27  to  28c  and  old  i-oosters  22  to 
23c  a  lb.  There  was  a  moderate  demand 
for  fresh-killed  poultry,  with  heavy¬ 
weights  of  fowl,  barreled-packed,  selling 
33  to  34c.  Iced  broilers,  barreled-packed, 
fi*om  near-by  worked  out  at  from  38  to 
40c  a  lb.  Long  Island  ducks,  fresli-killed, 
were  quoted  at  26c.  Cold  storage  holdings 
of  dressed  poultry  in  Philadelphia  were 
reported  on  October  8  as  1,738,055  lbs. 
against  2,238,340  lbs.  *a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  was  very  little  high-grade  hay 
offered,  and  on  such  the  market  ruled 
firm,  but  undergrades  wei'e  plentiful  and 
the  market  was  weak.  Timothy,  No.  2, 
was  quoted  $16  to  $17  a  ton,  and  No.  3 
at  from  $14  to  $15  a  ton.  Timothy 
mixed  with  light  clover  sold  up  to  $16  a 
ton.  Straight  rye  straw  was  quiet  with 
dealers  quoting  $17  to  $20  a  ton  and 
wheat  straw  $12  to  $13  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best  dairy, 

'  lb.,  52c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  55c;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  65c ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  45c ;  minimum 
weight  all  eggs,  24  oz.  doz. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c ;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c ; 
buttermilk,  glass,  5c ;  qt.,  7c ;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  swTeet  ci'eam,  qt.,  45c. 

Fx-uits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern-grown  pixxluee  every  market 
day  at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c ; 
beets,  lb.,  4c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ; 
graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  new  cabbage,  lb., 
3c ;  cabbage,  red,  head,  6c ;  corn,  Yellow 
Bantam,  doz.  ears,  25c ;  white,  doz.  ears, 
20c ;  new  carrots,  bcli,  5c ;  celery,  3  bchs, 
25c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  12c ;  cucumbers,  100, 
50  to  90c ;  home-grown,  100,  90c ;  endive, 
lb.,  8c ;  horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c ;  leek, 
bch,  5c ;  lettuce,  Iceland,  head,  5c ;  home¬ 
grown,  bch,  5c ;  onions,  pk.,  30c ;  green, 
bc-h,  5c ;  new  potatoes,  pk.,  25c ;  parsley, 
bch,  10c ;  pepper's,  doz.,  25c ;  pieplant,  2 
lbs.,  5c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.30 ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  salsify,  bch, 
10c  ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c  ;  spinach,  pk., 
30e ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4c ;  Summer 
squash,  lb.,  2c ;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb., 
3c ;  tomatoes,  6  lbs.,  25c ;  Elberta  peaches, 
bu.,  $1.75. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
33c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  35c ; 
light  fowls,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ;  pressed 
veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb.,  40e ;  fresh 
ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ;  shoulder  roast 
pork,  lb.,  26c ;  hambui'g,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  55c ;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  15c ; 
mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork  steak,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  veal  cut¬ 
lets,  lb.,  55c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ; 
sliced,  lb.,  38c ;  rabbit,  dr-essed,  lb.,  40c ; 
poi'k  loins,  lb.,  28c ;  whole  hams,  lb.,  34c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.,  25c  ;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  straxvberry 
plants,  100,  75c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  26c ;  dressed,  lb.,  50c ;  fowls, 
live,  lb.,  25  to  35c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45c ;  year¬ 
lings,  live,  lb.,  25  to  32c;  dressed,  lb., 
45c ;  broilers,  dressed,  lb.,  50  to  55c ;  Leg¬ 
horns,  30c ;  heavy,  32  to  35c ;  squabs, 
paii-,  75c  to  $1 ;  butter,  lb.,  60  to  65c ; 
eggs,  50  to  60c ;  grade  A,  24  oz.,  case, 
$18 ;  fancy,  white,  $19  to  $19.50 ;  un¬ 
classified,  $16  •  retail,  55  to  60c ;  pullet 
eggs,  doz.,  40  to  45c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  70c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
75c  to  $1;  yellows,  beans,  bu.,  $1.75; 
Lima  beans,  bu.,  $3  to  $4;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  70  to  80c ;  cantaloupe,  bu.,  $1  to 
$2 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  75c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  heads,  $1.50  to  $4 ;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1 ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1 ;  pickling 
cucumbers,  100,  60  to  75c;  honey,  qt., 
60  to  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  crate,  75c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.50 ;  onions,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75 ;  pep¬ 
pers,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  potatoes,  bu..  75 
to  85c;  l'adishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c; 
squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c ;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  15 
to  35c ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  $2 ;  turnips, 
doz.  bchs,  75c ;  endive,  doz.,  25c ;  egg¬ 
plant,  bu.,  $2. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ; 
grapes,  lb.,  4  to  5c;  peaches,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  pears,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  prunes, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $13 ; 
wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.10  to  $1.30. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Potato  prices  are  weak,  with  quota¬ 
tions  under  a  dollar.  Cheese  has  ad¬ 
vanced  in  price,  while  butter  is  firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  prints,  52  to  53c ;  fii'sts, 
46  to  50c.  Cheese,  higher;  new  daisies, 
flats,  29  to  31c ;  longhorn,  brick,  30  to 
32c* ;  limburger,  32  to  33c ;  brick,  Swiss, 
34  to  35c.  Eggs,  steady ;  Grade  A,  53 
to  57c ;  grade  B.  49  to  52c ;  grade  C,  39 
to  45c ;  unclassified,  46  to  50c. 

Poultry. — Di'essed,  steady ;  fowls,  28  to 
39c ;  old  i-oosters,  20  to  21c ;  chickens,  42 
to  45c ;  ducks,  33  to  37c ;  geese,  20  to 
25c ;  turkeys,  40  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
easier ;  fowls,  24  to  30c ;  old  i-oosters,  20 
to  21c ;  broilers,  24  to  30c ;  ducks,  27  to 
30c ;  stags,  22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Gravenstein,  Maiden  Blush,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25  ;  Alexander,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  Astrachan, 
$1  to  $1.50;  Pippin,  Wealthy,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  Jonathan,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  crabap- 
ples,  $1  to  $2.50.  Potatoes,  weak ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  45  to  90c;  N.  J.,  150-lb.  bag, 
$2.25  to  $2.35;  sweets,  Va.,  bbl.,  $3  to 
$3.35. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  pea,  medium, 
$9.50  to  $10;  marrow,  white  kidney,  $11 
to  $12.  Onions,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2 . 


Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu., 
50c  to  $2.25 ;  Casabas,  Cal.,  crate,  85c 
to  $1.25 ;  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $3.50  to 
$3.75 ;  elderberries,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.75 ; 
grapes,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.10 ;  Cal.,  Malaga, 
lug,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  huckleberries,  Pa., 
32-qt.  crate,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  peaches,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  pears,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  plums, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  prunes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
quinces,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  green,  bu., 

$1.75  to  $2.50 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  25c ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  35  to  90c ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  cauliflower,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.50 ;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.,  25  to  50c ;  corn,  doz.,  25  to 

40c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  egg¬ 

plant,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2 ;  lettuce,  box,  45 
to  85c ;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  40  to  50c ;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  pickles,  100,  30  to  50c;  pumpkins, 
bu.,  50  to  85c ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  12 %  to 
20c :  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  90c ;  tomatoes, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ;  turnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  22  to  23c ;  darkj  13  to  14c.  Maple 
pi'oducts,  steady;  new  syi'up,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  old,  $1.35  to  $1.65 ;  sugar,  lb.,  15 
to  25c. 

Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  loose,  ton,  $15 
to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $11  ;  wheat  bran,  cax'lot, 
$21 ;  standard  middlings,  $33.50 ;  red-dog, 
$45 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein.  $44.75 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $54 ; 
hominy,  $37.50;  gluten,  $44.80;  oatfeed, 
$15.75.  c.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

October  11,  1928. 

MILK 

October:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.96,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.21 ;  Class  3  $2.35. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers,  October :  Class  1, 
$3.17 ;  Class  2,  $2.10 ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy. 

.$0.48  @$0.4S% 

Extras,  92  score  .  . . 

•47% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  scoi'e 

.  .44  @  .47 

Seconds  . 

.  .43  @  .43% 

Lower  grades . 

.  .42  @  .42% 

Ladles  . 

.  .35  @  .39% 

Packing  stock . 

.  .33  @  .35 

Renovated . 

.  .42  @  .43 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.  .49  %@  .50 

Extra  . 

.  .48%  @  .49 

Firsts  . 

.  .45%  @  .47% 

Seconds  . 

.  .44  @  .45 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  June  special.$028  @$0.28% 

Flats,  fresh,  special  .  . 

.  .27%  @  .28 

Fancy  . 

.27 

Under  grades . 

..  .24  @  .25 

Wis.,  daisies,  fresh  . . . 

.  .26  %@  .27 

Watertown,  N.  Y . 

.25 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white.. 

.$0.65  @$0.69 

Average  extras  .... 

.  .54  @  .60 

Extra  firsts . 

..  .40  @  .48 

Firsts  . 

Pacific  Coast,  white  .  . 

.  .50  @  .62 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Neai'by  . 

,.  .50  @  .55 

Gathei-ed,  best  . 

.  .42  @  .47 

Common  to  good  . . . 

.  .29  @  .31 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . . 

. $0.40  @$0.44 

Fair  to  good  . 

. 30  @  .38 

Roosters  . 

. 16@  .24 

Fowls  . 

. 24  @  .35 

Ducks  . 

. 18@  .26 

Turkeys,  young  . 

Old  . 

. 30  @  .40 

Squabs,  white,  lb.  . .  . 

. 50  @  .65 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 

.  1.50 @  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

. 20  @  .28 

Roosters  . 

.  .18 

Ducks  . 

. 20  @  .26 

Geese . 

. 15  @  .22 

Tame  rabbits  . 

. 18  @  .23 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

. 8.00  @  9.75 

Cows  . 

.  6.00  @  8.25 

Calves,  best  . 

. 18.50@19.50 

Common  to  good  .  . 

. 10.00  @14.00 

Sheep  . 

Lambs . 

. 12.00@14.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.24  @$0.26 

Good  to  prime . 21  @  .23 

Culls  . 17  @  .20 

Steers,  100  lbs . 23.00@27.00 

Bulls  . 14.00@18.50 

Cows  . 16.00@18.50 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.00@$2.35 

Jersey,  150  lbs .  1.60@  1.75 

Maine,  150  lbs .  1.50@  1.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 1.00@  2.00 

Bu.  bskt .  1.00@  1.25 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  hearts,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplans,  bu.  . . . . . . . 


$1.00@$1.15 
42.00  @48.00 
1.50 @  2.00 
1.50@  5.00 
1.00@  1.40 
1.00  @  4.00 
1.50 @  3.00 


October  20,  192S 


Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Okra,  bu . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . . . . . . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  . . 

DRIED  BEANS 


.50 @  4.50 
3.00 @  8.00 
2.25  @  3.50 
1.50@  2.25 
1.50  @  2.00 
3.00  @  8.00 
1.00  @  1.50 
.50  @  1.50 
1.75@  2.50 
1.00@  6.25 
1.00  @  3.00 


(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9.00@$9.50 

Red  kidney  . 8.25@  8.50 

White  kidney .  8.00@  8.25 


FRUIT 

Apples,  bu . 

Bbl . . 

Pears,  bbl . 

Quinces,  bu . 

Ci-anberries,  %  bbl.  . . , 
Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate  . , 

Bu.  bskt . 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt.  . . . 
Muskmelons,  bu . 


$0.65  (cl  $3.50 
2.00@10.50 
3.00 @  7.00 
1.00@  2.00 
3.25  @  3.85 
1.50 @  2.50 
1.00@  2.50 
.50  @  .55 

.75  @  1.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  . 24.00 @25.00 

No.  3 . 15.00 @22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 23.00@26.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1  dai'k  Spring... 

No.  2  red . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

Bai-ley  . 

Rye  . 


...$1.35 
...  1.66 


...  1.22% 
. . .  .o4  y2 

...  .81% 
...  1.17% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Butter,  best,  lb . . . $0.58@  .59 

Cheese,  best,  lb . ~. . 35  @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 75  @  .80 

Gathered . 50  @  .65 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .65 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50 @  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02@  .03 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10@  .15 

String  beans,  lb . 25@  .35 

Lima  beans,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Peas,  lb . 40@  .50 

Lettuce,  head . 05 @  .15 

Onions,  lb . 06@  .08 

Cabbage,  lb . 05@  .10 

Peaches,  doz . 20  @  .30 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

These  notes  and  wholesale  figures  are 
supplied  by  courtesy  of  the  Connecticut 
Market  Bulletin,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Hartford,  October  8. 

Among  native  products,  cabbage  and 
onions  continued  to  advance.  Potatoes 
were  steadier  than  a  week  ago  and  ripe 
tomatoes  found  active  markets. 

Native  grapes  were  libei-ally  offered  and 
low  priced.  Peaches  were  higher.  Ap¬ 
ple  demand  improved  for  Fall  varieties. 

Bridgeport,  Oct.  6. — Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  :  Apples,  McIntosh,  14  qts.,  $1.50 
to  $1.65;  Wealthy,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
grapes,  Concord,  14  qts.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
oranges,  176-216,  $7.50  to  $9.25 ;  peaches, 
Elberta,  14  qts.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  pears,  14 
qts.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  quinces,  14  qts., 
$1.50 ;  beans,  green,  bu.,  $3  to  $5 ; 
beets,  doz.  bchs,  45  to  50c ;  cabbage,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  50  to 
60c ;  celery,  12-stalk  bun.,  80  to  90c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  onions,  bu.,  $2.25 
to  $2.50 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1 ;  2  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  squash,  lb., 
3  to  4c ;  tomatoes,  gi'een,  14  qts.,  50  to 
60c ;  ripe,  14  qts.,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Poul¬ 
try  and  Dairy. — Bi'oilers,  live,  lb.,  28  to 
34c ;  chicken,  dressed,  lb.,  42  to  50c ; 
fowl,  dressed,  lb.,  30  to  38c ;  live,  lb.,  28 
to  34c ;  eggs,  Conn,  newlaid,  fancy,  67  to 
70c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  62  to  65c; 
Conn,  special  No.  2,  52  to  55c;  Conn,  ex¬ 
tra,  60  to  63c ;  Cohn,  gathered,  65c ;  west¬ 
ern,  37  to  50c ;  butter,  best  tub,  lb.,  47 
to  48c ;  best  print,  lb.,  51  to  52c. 

Hartford,  Oct.  8. — Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables. — Apples,  Opalescent,  14  qts.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  McIntosh,  14  qts.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
Pippins,  14  qts.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Wealthy,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  No.  2  and  di'ops,  14  qts.,  40 
to  75c ;  grapes,  Concoi'd,  14  qts.,  75c  to 
$1.15;  oranges,  176-216,  $8  to  $9.50; 
peaches,  Elberta,  14  qts.,  $1.15  to  $1.50 ; 
pears,  14  qts.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  quinces,  14 
qts.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  beans,  gi'een,  bu.,  $3  to 
$3.75 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  45c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  cari-ots,  doz.  bchs, 
35  to  45c;  celery,  12-stalk  bun.,  75c  to 
$1.10 ;  lettuce,  doz.,  65c  to  $1.25 ;  onions, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  potatoes,  bu.,  80  to 
90c ;  2  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.80 ;  spinach,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  squash,  lb.,  2%cj  tomatoes, 
green,  14  qts.,  40  to  50c;  ripe,  14  qts., 
$1.25  to  $2.  Poultry  and  Dairy.  — 
Broilers,  live,  lb.,  28  to  35c ;  chicken, 
dressed,  lb.,  45  to  55c ;  fowl,  dressed,  lb., 
32  to  38c;  live,  lb.,  24  to  34c;  eggs,  Conn, 
newlaid,  fancy,  68c ;  Conn,  special  No.  1. 
63  to  65c ;  Conn,  special  No.  2,  52  to 
57c;  Conn,  extra,  60  to  62c;  Conn,  gath¬ 
ered.  52  to  58c ;  western,  37  to  55c ;  but¬ 
ter,  best  tub,  lb.,  47  to  49c;  best  print, 
lb.,  52  to  54c. 


Bride  :  “I  want  half  a  pound  of  mince¬ 
meat;  and  cut  it  from  a  tender  young 
mince,  please.” — London  Humorist. 


<Ibt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Doings  at  Long  Acres 

Watermelons !  Big,  red,  juicy  ones  with 
a  flavor  such  as  no  shipped-in  southern 
melon  ever  dreamed  of  having ;  musk- 
melons  with  hearts  of  gold,  a  half  for 
breakfast  effectually  spurring  a  jaded  ap¬ 
petite  while  the  day  starts  off  just  right. 
Calvin  knows  the  true  boy  fashion  of 
melon  eating,  as  he  buries  liis  face  in  a 
half  moon  which  tickles  his  ears  while 
the  juice  drips  from  his  chin.  Big  shocks 
of  corn  looking  from  a  distance  for  all 
the  world  like  Indian  tepees ;  yellow 
pumpkins  lying  between  the  shocks  giv¬ 
ing  promise  of  delicious  pies ;  warm, 
hazy  days,  just  cool  enough  to  make 
work  a  pleasure ;  cold  nights  which  call 
for  snuggling  under  another  blanket ;  all 
the  woods  ablaze  with  the  glory  of  Fall ; 
no,  you  simply  cannot  feel  sorry  for  your¬ 
self  these  days,  even  though  the  farm  in¬ 
come  isn’t  any  too  plentiful. 

Away  towards  the  back  of  the  farm  is 
a  wooded  ravine  whose  sides  and  bottom 
carry  nearly  all  the  trees  native  to 
Michigan.  Meandering  along  the  bottom 
is  a  tiny  never-failing  creek  which  gig¬ 
gles  with  childish  glee  as  it  winds  its 
way  through  beds  of  watercress,  past  the 
lowly  cowslips,  around  the  roots  of 
lordly  elms,  hollow  basswoods,  ash,  soft 
maples,  willows,  witch  hazel  and  wild 
rose  bushes.  Just  where  the  side  of  the 
ravine  is  steepest  lies  a  huge  rock  brought 
from  the  far  North  by  the  mighty  glacier 
and  dropped  in  that  spot  when  the  fierce 
sun  drove  the  glacier  back  to  the  Arctic 
from  whence  it  came.  The  streamlet 
gurgles  around  its  base  wearing  out  a 
slight  hollow  underneath,  from  which  an 
occasional  minnow  darts  to  feed  on  a 
luckless  insect.  At  the  back  the  steep 
bank  is  carpeted  with  a  profusion  of 
ferns,  among  them  an  occasional  jack-in- 
the-pulpit  standing  stiff  under  his  canopy 
preaching  to  all  that  come  the  beauty  of 
the  hillside.  When  I  am  weary  of  the 
ceaseless  noise  and  turmoil  of  a  busy 
world,  when  the  snorting,  rumbling,  rat¬ 
tling  trucks  become  a  nuisance  hardly 
to  be  borne,  when  even  the  shouts  of 
playing  children  become  just  a  trifle  an¬ 
noying,  when  work  and  worry  burden  the 
soul,  when  just  a  little  of  God’s  beauty 
and  quietude  becomes  the  most  desirable 
thing,  then  I  go  to  the  ravine,  pick  my 
way  down  the  steep  side  through  shrubs, 
past  noble  trees,  to  the  great  rock,  and 
there  a  half  mile  from  the  road,  shut  in 
from  all  the  hustle  and  noise,  surrounded 
by  nature’s  healing,  soothing  quiet,  I  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  heart  throbs  of  old  Mother 
Earth  the  while  I  regain  my  faith  that 
all  is  well. 

Three  interesting  letters  from  readers 
in  widely  separated  points,  viz.,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Virginia  and  Washington.  The  New 
Jersey  man  complains  bitterly  about  the 
influx  of  foreigners ;  we  have  that  prob¬ 
lem  to  face  here,  but  it  seems  to  solve  it¬ 
self  if  given  time.  One  thing  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  is  that  those  Polish,  Hungarian, 
Russian  and  German  farmers  are  great 
hands  to  work.  South  of  me  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  is  a  40-acre  farm  which 
lies  so  low  that  it  was  mainly  a  frog 
pond.  Three  men  moved  away  complain¬ 
ing  that  they  could  not  make  a  living. 
Finally  the  owner  sold  it  to  a  German 
Pole.  When  he  moved  on  'the  farm,  he 
had  an  old  team,  one  cow,  a  few  tools 
and  a  vast  capacity  for  hard  work.  That 
was  10  years  ago.  He  has  tiled  the  whole 
farm,  built  a  new  barn,  rebuilt  the  old 
barn  so  that  it  has  a  concrete  basement 
stable,  built  a  big  garage,  bought  a  truck 
and  a  fine  sedan,  rebuilt  the  house  so  that 
it  has  all  modern  improvements  and  fancy 
doodads  inside,  owns  a  fine  team  and  six 
cows,  besides  some  young  stuff,  and  is 
out  of  debt.  He  is  a  good  neighbor,  well 
liked  in  the  community.  The  second  boy 
goes  to  high  school  and  apparently  is 
completely  Americanized.  But  how  that 
family  did  work !  Mornings  they  were 
all  out  at  work  while  I  was  stretching 
and  considering  the  advisability  of  get¬ 
ting  up ;  evenings  when  I  sat  in  the  door¬ 
way  with  the  daily  paper  and  my  faith¬ 
ful  pipe  they  were  just  getting  in  their 
best  licks ;  Sundays  while  we  rested  in 
peace  they  were  hustling  as  usual.  Even 
the  old  grandpa  worked  until  he  could 
totter  no  more,  and  then  was  relegated' 
to  baby  tender  while  the  wife  worked  in 
the  fields.  Fertilizer,  lime  and  the  ma¬ 
nure  from  the  stables  have  built  up  the 
farm  until  the  grain  yields  are  second  to 
none,  while  the  tiling  has  dried  out  the 
land  so  that  much  of  it  has  become  fruit 
land.  I  must  confess  that  I  would  not 
care  to  work  that  hard,  and  neither  would 
I  care  to  make  slaves  of  my  children,  but 
then  you  see  I  am  an  American  of  pre- 
Revolutionary  stock,  hence  have  higher 
standards  of  living,  with  work  as  a  means 
to  an  end  rather  than  the  prime  consid¬ 
eration. 

The  Washington  man  sent  me  a  sketch 
of  a  homemade  weeder  which  looks 
promising.  I  shall  construct  one  this 
Winter.  It  is  supposed  to  work  on  the 
plan  of  knives  which  cut  the  weeds  by 
running  at  shallow  depths  between  the 
rows  of  fruit  or  crops.  lie  writes  a 
breezy,  friendly  letter,  characteristic  of 
a  member  of  The  R. .  N.-Y.  family.  I 
sdiall  refer  to  the  Virginia  man  later  when 
I  hear  from  there  again. 

A  disgruntled  politician,  angry  over  the 
results  of  the  election  in  Maine,  gave  an 
interview  to  the  daily  paper  which  I  take, 
in  which  he  asserted  that  there  were  no 
farmers  left  in  Maine  anyway,  as  they 
had  all  deserted  the  farms  or  established 
tourist  resorts.  This  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Maine  farmer  who  writes  for  our  pa¬ 
per,  and  whose  letters  I  so  much  enjoy.  , 
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The  politician's  assertion  made  me  laugh, 
for  I  know  there  are  some  mighty  fine 
farm  people  in  Maine,  and  plenty  of  them. 

The  new  hen  coop  is  slowly  taking 
shape.  Always  I  have  made  the  mistake 
of  building  too  small,  so  this  time  I  built 
large  enough  to  satisfy.  A  carpenter 
would  have  fits  over  some  joints,  but  it 
satisfies  me  even  if  the  old  saw  did  run 
off  the  line  occasionally.  I  am  making  it 
wind-tight  so  that  the  hens  will  not  get 
a  coating  of  snow  on  their  backs  as  they 
did  in  the  old  coop.  B  rcled  on  the  out¬ 
side  with  shiplap,  then  a  layer  of  paper, 
then  siding  and  sheeted  up  on  the  inside 
where  the  roosts  will  be ;  that  ought  to 
keep  the  snow  and  cold  winds  out  of  the 
henhouse,  so  that  the  hens  will  think  of 
eggs  when  eggs  are  money.  One  cackle 
in  January  is  worth  a  dozen  in  May,  so 
us  for  the  Winter  cackles.  L.  b.  b. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Transformer  Burns  Out 

I  purchased  a  radio  January  23,  1927, 
and  in  October  it  had  a  transformer 
burned  out.  I  bought  new  B  batteries. 
It  is  10  months  ago  since  they  were  re¬ 
placed  and  the  dealer  tells  me  there  is 
probably  a  transformer  burned  out.  Does 
this  happen  often  to  radios  and  can  you 
give  any  reason  why  they  do  this?  I  can 
get  hardly  a  sound  on  set  of  five  tubes. 
I  like  radio  and  the  whole  family  enjoys 
it.  ‘  L.  Y. 

New  Jersey. 

Transformers  as  a  rule  do  not  burn 
out  very  often.  Once  in  a  while  it  does 
happen  and  it  is  usually  caused  by  a  de¬ 
fective  transformer  or  through  the  trans¬ 
former  being  overloaded.  It  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  have  the  dealer  test  out  the 
transformers  in  your  set  though  to  make 
sure. 

The  45-volt  B  batteries  should  be  tested 
with  a  good  voltmeter  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  they  are  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  The  A  battery  should  be  tested,  too, 
with  a  hydrometer.  The  hydrometer  tells 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  in  the 
battery.  The  reading  should  be  around 
1,260  to  1,300  if  the  A  battery  is  fully 
charged.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
have  the  wiring  of  the  set  inspected  care¬ 
fully  to  make  sure  the  trouble  is  not  be¬ 
ing  caused  by  defective  wiring.  H.  K.  B. 


Cost  of  Radio  Upkeep 

Will  you  tell  me  approximately  the  cost 
of  the  upkeep  of  a  radio  for  a  year  in  the 
country  where  there  is  no  electricity? 
Some  say  it  is  about  $100  a  year.  c.  B. 

Maryland. 

I  think  the  figure  of  $100  a  year  for 
upkeep  on  a  battery-operated  set  is  put¬ 
ting  it  too  high.  A  variable  figure  be¬ 
tween  $40  and  $50  should  keep  a  set  in 
excellent  operating  condition  through  the 
year.  It  might  even  be  lower  than  this. 
If  $50  is  taken  as  the  upkeep  figure,  a 
new  set  of  tubes  could  be  included  in 
the  general  upkeep  every  year.  It  is  a 
splendid  idea  to  renew  the  tubes  yearly. 

H.  K.  B. 


The  All-electric  Radio 

Are  the  .all-electric  radios  a  success? 

New  York.  W.  J.  E. 

Yes,  the  new  ali-eiectric  sets  are  a  suc¬ 
cess.  When  they  first  came  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  some  minor  difficulties  were  experi¬ 
enced,  but  the  recent  models  for  this  year 
function  very  nicely  and  many  of  the  new 
ones  we  have  heard  give  splendid  musical 
quality.  One  of  the  big  things  about  an 
all-electric  set  is  the  convenience.  There 
is  no  A  battery  or  B  batteries  to  fuss 
with.  H.  K.  B. 


The  Bookshelf 

A  Histoey  of  Curios,  by  Charles  Q. 
Eldredge,  is  an  interesting  and  unique 
book.  Mr.  Eldredge  has  collected  and 
had  presented  to  him  many  articles  of 
value,  interest,  and  some  that  are  rare. 
These  he  had  placed  in  his  museum  and 
the  book  is  an  index  with  a  little  story  or 
history  of  each  article.  Price  $2. 

Miniature  Boat  Building,  by  Albert 
C.  Leitch,  gives  in  detail  the  construction 
of  working  models  of  racing,  sail  and 
power  boats  by  amateurs.  Eleven  designs 
are  given  and  500  drawings.  Price  $3. 

The  Dream  Hills  of  Happy  Coun¬ 
try,  by  Ethel  and  Frank  Owen.  These  are 
the  authors  of  “Coat  Tales  Stories”  that 
were  liked  for  children.  “Dream  Hills” 
contains  interesting  stories  for  children  to 
read  for  and  to  themselves  and  will  make 
an  admirable,  birthday  or  Christmas  gift. 
Price  $1.50. 


“Mother,”  said  a  little  boy,  “what  does 
‘transatlantic’  mean?”  “Oh,  across  the 
Atlantic,  of  course.  Don't  bother  me !” 
“Does  ‘Hans’  always  mean  across?”  “I 
suppose  it  does.  If  you  don’t  stop  both¬ 
ering  me  with  your  questions  I  shall  send 
you  to  bed !”  “Then  does  ‘transparent’ 
mean  a  cross  parent,  mother?” — Irish 
Times. 
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Kent 

RADIO 


That  Voice.. 

you’d  know  it 
anywhere! 


Are  you  listening? 


'TYID  you  hear  Hoover?  What  did 
■Lr  you  think  of  that  speech  of 
Smith’s?” 

Wherever  voters  get  together, 
that’s  what  they’re  asking  one 
another. 

Now  the  radio  battle  for  the 
Presidency  waxes  hottest.  October 
is  the  crucial  month.  Powerful  sta¬ 
tions  are  broadcasting  the  voices 
of  the  candidates  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 


about  as  much  as  reading  a  news¬ 
paper  by  the  light  of  a  single 
40-watt  lamp.  Think  of  hearing 
Smith  or  Hoover  for  less  than  a 
cent! 

With  an  Atwater  Kent  battery 
set  the  programs  also  come  in 
clearly  and  strongly — whether  you 
wantr  speech  or  music — for  the 
Atwater  Kent  name-plate  on  any- 
set  spells  good,  reliable  reception. 


BATTERY  SETS 

*49 -*68 


MODEL  40  A.  C.  set.  For  110-120  volt, 
50-60  cycle  alternating  current.  Requires 
six  A.  C.  tubes  and  one  rectifying  tube,* 
$77  (without  tubes).  Also  Model  42, 
with  automatic  voltage  regulator,  $86 
(without  tubes),  and  Model  44,  an  extra 
powerful  "distance”  set,  $106  (without 
tubes). 


Solid  mahogany  cabinets. 

Panels  satin-finished  in  gold.  Model  48, 
$49;  Model  49,  extra-powerful,  $68. 

Prices  do  not  include  tubes  or  batteries. 
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Hear  this  historic  campaign 
clearly  through  an  Atwater  Kent. 
You  won’t  miss  a  word — a  syllable. 
Atwater  Kent  tone  is  famous  for 
clarity.  Atwater  Kent  workman¬ 
ship  can  be  relied  upon.  Atwater 
Kent  resources  make  prices  low. 


Electric  or  battery — your  choice 
Some  homes  have  central-station 
electricity,  some  don’t.  Both  kinds 
want  fine  radio.  So  Atwater  Kent 
offers  modern  instruments  in  two 
forms. 


With  the  all-electric  set,  you 
need  no  batteries.  Your  radio  is 
operated  in  the  same  way  your 
lamps  are  lighted — from  the 
house  current,  either  A.  C.  or 
D.  C.  The  current  costs  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  a  cent  an  hour  — 


MODEL  40  ELECTRIC  SET 


(without  tubes) 


Nearly 2,000,000 oivners prove  it 

There’s  nothing  untried  about 
Atwater  Kent  Radio.  Each  year  for 
six  years  it  has  set  the  pace  in 
improvements,  performance  and 
price.  Among  rural  families  as  well 
as  in  the  cities,  it  is  far  and  away 
the  leader  in  sales  and  popularity. 
The  nearest  Atwater  Kent  dealer 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  demon¬ 
stration  and  advise  you  in  the 
selection  of  your  model. 


On  the  air — every  Sunday  night — 
Atwater  Kent  Hour — listen  in! 


Prices  slightly  higher  west  of  the  Rockies 


ATWATER  KENT 
MFG.  COMPANY 

A.  Atwater  Kent.  President 
V 80S  Wissahickon  Aven ao 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"Radio’s  truest  voice" 
Atwater  Kent  Radio  Speakers;: 
Models  E,  E-2,  E-3,  same  qual¬ 
ity.  different  in  size,  each  $20. 
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<Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


Do  Majorities  Rule  ? — Sometimes  but 
not  often,  for  well-organized  minorities 
see  to  it  that  they  don't.  In  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  county  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  farmers  signed  a  petition  demanding 
the  discontinuance  of  their  Farm  Bureau. 
They  were  overridden  by  their  local  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce,  bankers  and  a  few  farm¬ 
ers,  whose  support  was  obtained  by  the 
County  Agent.  Something  is  to  be  feared 
vffien  a  thousand  “boosters’^  can  defeat 
two  thousand  law-abiding  “kickers”  in  a 
land  called  democratic.  Maybe  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  this  instance  was  unwise  in  try¬ 
ing  to  abolish  the  Farm  Bureau ;  maybe 
the  minority  was  wise  in  retaining  it.  I 
do  not  go  into  this  angle  of  the  case,  for 
honest  differences  of  opinion  concerning 
it  exist,  and  will  continue  to  be  expressed. 
“Do  majorities  rule?”  If  in  discussing 
that  question  we  go  far  enough  we  shall 
learn  that  controlling  economic  power  is 
vested  in  minorities.  It  always  has  been. 
Farmers  have  never  organized  and  used 
their  tremendous  economic  power  in  their 
own  interest.  The  commodity  basis  of  or¬ 
ganization  is  not  broad  enough ;  nothing 
less  than  a  national  system,  backed  by  the 
total  economic  resources  of  farmers,  can 
secure  for  agriculture  the  “relief”  and 
“equality”  which  it  demands.  A  national 
marketing  system  can  be  built  that,  if 
adequately  financed  and  progressively  de¬ 
veloped,  would  solve  all  of  agriculture’s 
business  problems  that  are  solvable.  What 
might  appropriately  be  called  an  archi¬ 
tect’s  plan  for  the  kind  of  structural  sys¬ 
tem  that  is  needed  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  leading  article  this  week. 
It  is  the  only  sound,  workable  and  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  for  “farm  relief  ’  that  has 
been  proposed. 

Big,  Old  Apple  Trees. — In  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  I  recently  saw  three  apple  trees 
24  to  28  in.  in  diameter  and  probably  60 
to  75  years  old.  No  one  whom  I  ques¬ 
tioned  knew  their  ages  or  the  variety 
which  they  represented.  They  were  vig¬ 
orous  and  healthy ;  a  few  scattering  small 
apples  were  hanging  high  in  their  com¬ 
pact  tops.  They  are  the  largest  and  tall¬ 
est  apple  trees  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
maybe  the  oldest.  Each  was  standing 
in  a  sufficiently  large,  open  space  to  en¬ 
sure  its  securing  plenty  of  moisture,  plant 
food  and  sunshine  for  indefinite  growth. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where 
the  largest  and  oldest  apple  tree  is  in  the 
United  States.  In  Cooper  Co.,  Mo.,  I 
used  to  know  a  farmer  who  would  have 
paid  a  high  price  for  those  three  apple 
trees  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  M  inter 
and  on  rainy  days  he  would  have  hand¬ 
worked  them  into  several  dozen  violins, 
for  which  country  fiddlers  at  old-fashioned 
dances  would  have  paid  him  a  well-earned 
profit.  He  was  a  happy  artist_  as  a 
maker  of  applewood  violins  possessing  the 
lines,  finish  and  tonal  qualities  of  the 
finest  imported  masterpieces  that  he  had 
seen.  Stradivarius  himself  was  incapable 
of  a  greater  joy  and  enthusiasm  than  the 
late  T.  A.  Harris  of  Missouri  experienced 
when  he  was  making  a  fiddle.  He  said 
that  his  best  one  was  made  from  the 
root  of  a  Ben  Davis  tree  50  years  old 
on  his  father’s  farm.  Violins  are  mostly 
machine-made  now.  So  also  is  music. 
Modern  factory  products  are  useful,  but 
they  lack  the  quality  and  distinction  with 
which  the  sensitive  trained  hand  endows 
everything  that  it  creates. 

“Foundry  Pies.” — Apple  pie  was  the 
favorite  of  Eugene  Field,  a  Mid-West 
poet,  who  was  at  his  best  when  he  sang 
of  “Apple  Pie  and  Cheese.”  Nothing 
edible  has  deteriorated  so  completely  as 
this  breed  of  pie  in  the  last  25  years.  All 
pies,  however,  are  in  about  the  same  stage 
of  degeneracy,  if  they  are  of  foundry  or 
factory  origin.  Under  the  conditions  of 
mass  production  by  machinery,  pies  lose 
the  only  virtues  for  which  they  are  covet¬ 
ed.  But  not  all  of  the  degraded  bakery 
goods  of  this  class  are  served  in  hotels 
and  restaurants  and  at  lunch  counters; 
auto  tourists  report  encounters  with  them 
in  farm  homes  in  every  State  where 
“homemade  pies”  (produced  in  home¬ 
town  bakeries)  are  sold  under  false  rep¬ 
resentations.  Most  people  who  lived  m 
the  days  of  honest  homemade  pies  have 
died  or  quit  eating  pies.  Consequently 
the  demand,  as  well  as  a  critical  taste, 
for  them  has  all  but  died  out.  In  these 
circumstances  the  bakeries  can  do  their 
worst  and  sell  it  at  a  profit.  Knowing 
this  it  was  inevitable  that  foundry  pies 
should  be  on  sale  at  many  a  farmhouse 
along  the  mainlines  of  paved  roads  where 
tourists  hunger  and  thirst.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  remain  only  two  persons  m 
the  world  who  c&n  <iiid  do  make  apple 
pie  worthy  of  its  name  and  traditions; 
one  of  these  is  a  Vermont  woman  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  the  other  a  young  farmer’s  wife 
in  that  corn-belt  State.  In  loving  mem¬ 
ory  of  Eugene  Field  and  of  our  boyhood 
larcenies  in  the  pantry,  let  us  pray  that 
tSiere  may  be  others,  for  we  pie  cranks 
are  come  upon  evil  days  in  the  kitchen 
the  “studio,”  sanctuary  and  miracle  labor¬ 
atory  of  our  mothers. 

Fur  Farming. — 'Furs  of  many  kinds 
and  grades  are  used  in  enormous  quan¬ 
tities  in  trimming  garments  and  manu¬ 
facturing  decorations  for  women,  girls 
and  a  few  men.  No  westerner  can  have 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  fur  industry  until  he  tries  to  count 
the  fur  stores  on  both  sides  of  several 
streets  for  hundreds  of  yards  in  one  area 


of  New  York  City,  and  sees  in  the 
streets  of  that  zone  of  the  metropolis  doz- 
ons  of  men  and  boys  carrying  furs,  in 
“braces”  or  batches.  These  fur-bearing 
pedestrians  apparently  have  no  particular 
destinations ;  possibly  they  are  out  to 
air  and  advertise  furs  that  smell  of  moth 
balls.  Wholesalers  and  jobbers  operate 
the  fur  stores,  in  which  they  incessant¬ 
ly  handle  their  furs,  working  like  beavers. 
Truckloads  of  furs  are  delivered  in  this 
quarter  every  week  day,  and,  at  certain 
seasons,  the  intake  mounts  up  to  a  huge 
volume.  The  only  other  place  at  which 
the  fur  industry  reveals  its  importance, 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  tons,  is  St.  Louis, 
during  its  annual  fur  auctions.  Fur 
farming  obviously  is  carried  on  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Interest  in  it  is  increasing.  One 
of  my  friens  in  Ontario  is  raising  silver 
foxes".  One  in  Michigan  runs  a  skunk 
farm.  Wilier  Purvis,  whose  writings  are 
known  to  thousands  of  our  readers,  is  go¬ 
ing  to  raise  Chinchilla  rabbits  for  their 
fur  on  his  small  ranch  near  Wendell, 
Idaho.  A  New  Y’ork  friend  of  ours  owns 
a  muskrat  farm  in  New  Jersey.  Number¬ 
less  fakes  and  failures  are  disclosed  every 
year  in  connection  with  fur  farming. 
Those  who  grow  into  it  conservatively 
have  a  chance  to  make  fair  to  good 
profits  sometimes;  those  who  plunge  into 
it  are  almost  sure  to  lose  their  money 
and  time.  At  best  it  is  an  uncertain  busi¬ 
ness  because  women’s  fashions  are  as 
fickle  as  the  weather. 

Among  Dairymen. — A  man  prominent¬ 
ly  identified  with  the  liquid  milk  trade 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed  said  a  few 
days  ago  that  marketing  conditions  are 


very  unsatisfactory,  so  far  as  most  pro¬ 
ducers  are  concerned.  A  dairy  farmer  in 
the  group  to  which  he  was  talking  said 
that  he  was  doing  well,  and  had  no  com¬ 
plaint  to  make.  He  keeps  a  well-bred 
herd,  grows  most  of  his  feed,  sells  Alfalfa 
hay,  gets  a  good  price  for  his  veals,  and 
maintains  a  flock  of  sheep.  One  man  in 
the  group  said  that  a  quart  of  milk  was 
as  valuable  to  the  consumer  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  as  it  was  in  the  Winter,  and  that 
the  producer,  therefore,  ought  to  receive 
as  much  for  iris  milk  in  one  season  as  an¬ 
other.  His  opinion  was  that  the  New 
York  City  milk  classification  penalized 
producers  and  profited  dealers.  Another 
said  that  barn  inspections,  tuberculin 
testing  and  the  high  price  of  feed  had 
greatly  increased  the  cost  of  producing 
milk  in  recent  years.  Despite  the  fact 
that  on  Sept.  15  the  tariff  on  milk  and 
cream  coming  into  the  States  from  Can¬ 
ada  was  Substantially  increased  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge,  one  of  the  speakers  said 
that  the  importations  were  still  flowing 
into  this  country.  He  demanded  a  tariff 
that  will  exclude  them.  “Too  much  milk 
is  being  produced,”  said  one  of  the  group. 
He  continued  as  follows :  “If  producers 
can’t  or  won’t  control  their  output,  which 
is  now  excessively  high,  many  of  them 
are  bound  to  be  forced  out  by  low  prices. 
There  are  too  many  dairymen  and  too 
many  cows.”  This  last  statement  was 
warmly  challenged  by  most  of  the  men 
present.  They  didn't  believe  it.  “Expen¬ 
sive  distribution  is  what’s  the  matter  with 
the  milk  business,”  declared  one  of  the 
challengers.  Since  the  breakage  of  glass 
bottles  or  their  loss  at  about  .the  seventh 
time  in  use  adds  materially  to  the  cost 
of  distribution,  a  dealer  said  that  he 
hoped  some  one  would  invent  a  cheap, 
satisfactory  fiber  bottle  that  could  be 
thrown  away  by  the  consumer. 


October  20,  1928 

From  Dan’s  Notebook. — We  live  fair¬ 
ly  well,  have  plenty  of  good  food  to  eat, 
work  hard  most  of  the  time,  loaf  and  talk 
as  much  as  city  people  arid  do  pretty 
much  as  we  please  from  day  to  day.  I 
wonder  whether  other  people,  despite 
their  wealth  and  conveniences,  get  more 
than  we  get  out  of  life.  .  .  The  more 

I  learn  about  “the  lower  animals” — 
sheep,  hogs,  cows  and  mules — the  greater 
my  respect  for  their  intelligence  and  mor¬ 
ality,  and  the  oftener  I  doubt,  whether 
they  are  as  low  as  some  people  sometimes 
appear  to  be.  .  .  Our  young  teacher 

is  trying  so  hard  and  so  conscientiously 
to  follow  the  elaborate  State  system  or 
course  of  instruction  that  she  doesn’t  have 
much  time  to  devote  to  the  purely  human 
elements  of  her  job.  The  system  seems 
to  be  more  important  than  the  17  boys 
and  girls  in  the  one-room  schoolhouse.  If 
she  were  older  and  more  experienced  as  a 
teacher,  she  would  have  a  better  and 
simpler  system  of  her  own.  .  .  Old 

man  Briggs  used  to  say  that  his  highest 
ambition  was  to  be  as  loyal  and  cheerful 
as  his  Collie  dog.  .  .  If  Lindburgh, 

Babe  Ruth  or  Gene  Tunney  would  eat  a 
pawpaw  once  a  day  for  two  weeks  in  the 
pawpaw  season,  and  thereby  advertise 
this  fruit,  some  of  us  here  in  Southern 
Illinois  would  make  money  selling  it. 
.  .  Our  minister  was  here  for  dinner 

last  Sunday,  and  when  he  wasn’t,  working 
on  a  Rhode  Island  Red  drumstick  he  told 
stories,  asked  questions  and  laughed.  He 
asked  Charley,  who  is  16,  what  kind  of 
man  he  desired  to  be.  “I  guess  I’ll  be  a 
middleman,”  said  Charley,  “for  I  want  to 
get  into  a  business  that  seemes  to  have  a 
cinch.”  .  .  Why  is  that,  as  a  rule, 
when  a  man  quits  farming  and  settles 
down  in  a  well-paid  position  which  has 
to  do  with  farming,  he  begins  saying  that 
“farmers  are  fools?”  d.  c.  w. 


==  CHRYSLER.  — 
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Roadster  ( with  rumble  seat)  $ 675 


Men  it  conies  to  dollar 
value  Plymouth  is  reailu 
the  lowest  priced  ... 

equipment  you  get 

«75 

Jf  AND  UPWARDS 


Compare  the  new  Chrysler- 
built  Plymouth  with  what 
you  get  at  the  prices  asked 
for  the  few  other  cars  in  its  field. 

You  discover  that,  dollar-for-dollar, 
the  new  Plymouth  gives  you  more  than 
any  other  motor  car  in  the  lowest- 
priced  group. 

No  other  car  of  its  class  gives  you  such 
smart  style  and  full  size. 

No  other  car  can  approach  it  in  speed, 
acceleration  and  smoothness. 

No  other  car  gives  you  the  assuring 
safety  of  internal-expanding  hydraulic 


4-wheel  brakes, 
only  in  other 
cars  costing  far 
more. 

You  must  come 
to  the  inevita¬ 
ble  conclusion 
that  in  point  of 
dollar  value  the 
Plymouth  is  ac¬ 
tually  the  low¬ 
est-priced  car  in 
the  entire  auto¬ 
mobile  held. 


Roadster  .  .  #675 

( with  rumble  scat ) 

Coupe  .  .  .  685 

Touring  .  .  .  695 

2-Door  Sedan  .  700 

De  Luxe  Coupe  735 

(with  rumble  seat ) 

4-Door  Sedan  .  735 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  Plym¬ 
outh  dealers  are  in  a  position  to 
extend  the  convenience  of 
time  payments. 
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WIrapver s 

—  TUNE  IN  ON 

iTATIOH 

G-I-F 
GEO.  I. 


•‘I’ve  got  some  important  things  to  tell  you  fellows 
who  trap  and  trade  in  furs.  I'd  like  to  meet  each 
one  of  you  personally  to  tell  you  these  things  but 
since  that’s  impossible,  I’m  doing  the  next  best 
thing — talking  to  you  through  this  magazine. 

Many  of  you  boys  know  mo.  I’ve  been  buying 
furs  now  for  over  20  years  and  today  I’m  the  larg¬ 
est  raw  fur  merchant  in  the  East. 

I’m  not  saying  that  to  boast,  simply  to  prove  that 
my  methods  of  doing  business  are  the  methods 
that  give  you  the  MOST  money  for  your  furs. 

To  start  with,  I  pay  the  highest  prices  possible 
for  your  furs. 

And  I  pay  you  every  penny  I  quote.  If  your  fur9 
are  worth  $150  you  get  my  check  for  $150.  I  don’t 
make  any  deduction  for  commission,  handling, 
shipping  charges — no  deductions  of  any  kind. 

On  shipments  that  amount  to  $50  or  over  I  pay  an 
extra  cash  premium  OVER  and  ABOVE  the 
market  price. 

Ihaveatremendous  outlet  for  furs  of  all  kinds,  that’s 
why  I  pay  a  bonus — I  want  every  pelt  you  trap. 

And  there’s  no  waiting  for  your  money,  your  check 
is  mailed  the  day  your  furs  are  received. 

Clip  and  mail  coupon  for  my  latest  authentic  New 
York  Price  List  FREE  shipping  tags,  trapper’s  guide 
and  letters  from  trappers  with  whom  I  do  business. 


_ COUPON _ _ 

Mr.  George  L  Fox 
George  I  Fox  Corp. 

238  W.  30th  St.  N.  Y. 

Send  mo  absolutely  FREE  the  items  mentioned 
above. 


Name _ 

Acld,reas. 


WITTE  FARM— RANCH  ENGINES 
atNewlow  Prices  -  Cash  orEasyTerms 


BURNS 

CHEAP 

FUELS 


DOWN  Puts  This 

. .  WITTE  To 

Work  For  You 

WITTE  Type  “F”  on  Wood  Skids,  2  to  6  H.  P  — 

Runs  milking  machines,  feed  grinders,  cream  separa¬ 
tors.  washing  machines,  pumps  water  for  home  and 
stock, Irrigating, etc.  Smooth  even  flow  of  power — no 
jerks — no  vibration.  Easily  and  quickly  taken  where- 
ever  power  Is  needed.  Lifetime  Cuarantco  far  your  protection. 

Cash  or 
Your 
Own  Terms 


NO  INTEREST  To  Pay. 
Yes,  I  will  give  you  a 
full  year  to  pay  for  your 
WITTE  Engine  or  Out¬ 
fit.  I  want  it  to  pay  Its 
own  way  while  you  pay 
me.  It’s  so  much  cheaper 
to  have  your  work  done 
with  a  WITTE  than  It 
is  to  hire  help. 


FREE/ 

Catalog* 


describing  WITTE  Throt¬ 
tling  Governor  Types  "F” 
and  “H”  and  Heavy  Duty 
Engines,  2-30  H.  P.  and  all 
Improvements,  also  labor 
saving  power  outfits— log 
and  buzz  saws,  pumper 
outfits,  etc.— all  at  direct 
factory  -  to  -  you  new  low 
cash  or  easy  term  prices. 
Send  today  for  your  copy. 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  President 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Enoine  BuiUtoro  Since  1870 

4807  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

4887  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


DANIELS 

CHUNK 

FURNACE 

Heats  big  space  at 

small  expense. 

Write  Dept.  D. 

Sam  Daniels  Mfg.  Co. ,  Ine. 
Hardwick  Vermont 

make  money 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with“Hercules” 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 


terms- 


Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


for  Agent’s  Off  nr 

with  easy  work  for  you 
my  new  special  agent's  offer, 
sret  my  new  bifir  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  lowfl 


Build  own  Track  Body* 


COMPLETE  PLANS 

Cullinan  l’lans  and  Body 
Irons  enable  any  handy  man 
to  build  strongest  truck  and 
wagon  bodies.  Guaranteed. 
Send  II  today.  CULLINAN, 
1493  BROAD  ST  ,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Thoughts  on  the  Changing 
Times 

I  detest  riding  in  busses  across  the 
country,  although  I  will  admit  that  the 
busses  now  used  mostly  are  a  great  im¬ 
provement  over  those  of  a  few  years 
ago.  The  improved  roads  and  the  motor- 
bus  have  driven  many  railroad  trains  off 
the  lines.  To  make  the  distance  to  my 
destination  lately,  25  miles  distant  by 
rail,  I  had  to  travel  50  miles  by  two  bus 
lines  because  there  was  no  train  in  time. 
The  early  train  that  has  been  going  for 
some  50  years  is  off  because  it  now 
doesn’t  pay. 

For  the  reasons  stated  I  had  a  chance 
to  think  over  the  situation  of  60  years 
ago,  when  my  mother  and  I  used  to  go 
over  a  part  of  that  road  to  visit  Grand¬ 
father.  Grandfather  operated  the  card¬ 
ing  mill,  and  after  the  sheep  were  sheared 
father  would  bundle  the  wool  together, 
tie  it  on  the  back  of  the  old  top  buggy, 
hitch  “Old  Kate,”  the  farm  standby,  to 
the  wagon,  and  start  us  for  the  carding 
mill  and  for  a  visit.  Old  Knte  was  trus¬ 
ty.  If  anything  broke  and  let  the  wagon 
on  to  her  heels  ishe  would  stop  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  go  further  until  the  trouble 
should  be  righted.  It  was  much  worse 
going  in  those  days  with  our  own  convey¬ 
ance  than  it  is  now  by  bus.  Even  if  we 
complain  of  some  conditions  now  we 
shortly  find  that  once  they  were  worse. 
There  were  no  modern  roads,  but  such 
an  abundance  of  loose  stones  and  exces¬ 
sive  clouds  of  dust  that  now  we  would 
complain  about  most  bitterly.  The  mod¬ 
ern  days  afford  greater  comforts.  My 
next  reflection  was  of  the  crops.  Such 
foolish  ideas  as  we  sometimes  get !  Only 
last  Spring  early,  as  I  went  over  the 
meadows,  I  began  to  worry  because  it 
didn't  look  as  though  there  would  be  half 
a  crop  of  hay.  Now  we  find  that  there  has 
seldom  if  ever  been  such  an  amount  of 
hay,  and  that  probably  more  grass  will  be 
left  uncut  than  we  have  ever  known. 
Then  it  was  dry  for  a  while,  later  there 
was  an  excess  of  rain.  Next  the  corn 
couldn't  be  planted  and  that  4  worried. 
Now  it  looks  as  though  with  late  frosts, 
there  may  be  a  fine  crop  of  silage  corn. 

It  was  only  two  or  three  days  later 
that  I  had  occasion  to  go  over  from  my 
Susquehanna  River  country  through  the 
edge  of  Otsego  County  and  on  through 
quite  a  portion  of  Delaware  County.  This 
time  I  drove  my  own  12-year-old  “Hen¬ 
ry.”  I  suppose  that  the  old  car  has  been 
driven  five  or  six  thousand  miles  in  12 
years.  They  talk  about  farmers  spend¬ 
ing  so  much  on  cars.  Well  a  farmer 
needs  a  car  the  most  of  anyone.  He  sel¬ 
dom  has  an  expensive  car  and  frequently 
a  second-hand  one,  just  as  my  father 
bought  a  second-hand  top  buggy  nearly 
65  years  ago.  I  once  thought  to  sell  my 
Ford,  but  it  is  listed  at  $10  to  $20  and 
it  never  acted  better  than  it  did  on  this 
trip.  The  engine  is  nearly  perfect. 

Now  I  have  never  been  entirely  con¬ 
vinced  that  concrete  roads  are  the  ones 
most  desirable.  On  this  trip  we  had  some 
of  concrete,  and  they  do  make  driving  the 
most  enjoyable.  We  found  macadam 
surfaced  with  asphalt  and  generally 
these  seem  almost  as  good,  although  they 
have  to  be  repaired  some.  Then  we  had 
several  miles  of  the  old-fashioned  dirt 
roads  over  the  hills,  and  they  were  ter¬ 
rible  with  their  rocks  and  ruts.  Con¬ 
crete  is  so  costly  that  I  doubt  its  be¬ 
ing  desirable  except  in  special  cases,  un¬ 
less  it  is  found  to  be  more  lasting  than 
now  seems  likely.  It  is  under  -trial,  and 
we  must  wait  for  developments.  Mean¬ 
while  I  would  like  to  see  many  of  those 
roads  that  have  so  little  improvement, 
and  are  for  farmers  mostly,  receive  mod¬ 
erately  priced  treatment. 

Then  I  took  a  journey  into  Otsego, 
Delaware,  Broome  and  Chenango  in  a 
different  direction.  There  isn't  so  much 
difference  in  counties  but  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  sections  of  the  same  count}'  up 
here  in  this  dairying  center.  I  am  always 
on  the  lookout  for  land  and  farms  for 
sale  and  you  find  them  anywhere.  There 
is  a  difference  in  localities  as  to  the  price, 
and  some  differences  as  to  desirability 
from  a  casual  inspection.  I  have  often 
stood  up  for  the  cheap  farms  where  one 
has  but  little  money  with  which  to  buy. 
We  found  at  least  one  such  instance  that 
I  want  to  relate.  It  is  a  farm  of  175 
acres,  and  was  bought  for  $900.  You 
may  think  that  it  must  be  worthless  for 
farming,  but  we  went  across  quite  a  bit 
of  it  and  it  is  pretty  good  land.  It  is  in 
a  run-down  condition.  The  farmer  and 
his  boys  had  money  enough  to  pay  for 
the  farm  with  its  tolerable  buildings,  but 
not  enough  to  stock  it.  They  have  been 
contractors  and  workers  for  others.  They 
continue  to  work  when  they  get  a  chance 
at  good  wages.  As  fast  as  they  get 
money  they  buy  stock,  and  they  are  get¬ 
ting  some  already.  Perhaps  they  are  do¬ 
ing  the  right  thing.  '  l. 

New  York. 


Moldy  Cornstalks 

Will  readers  tell  how  they  keep  their 
sweet  cornstalks  from  molding  in  the 
mow  ?  M.  D. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Stalks  are  quite  sure  to  mold  in  a  mow 
unless  bone  dry.  They  keep  best  on 
poles  or  in  an  open  airy  shed.  The  stalks 
of  sweet  corn  appear  to  be  worse  than 
others. 


See  What  You 

BUY. 


The  outstanding  ability  of  the 
Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread 
Balloon  to  translate  engine-  and 
braking-power  into  positive 
getaway  and  stop  is  a  plus  value 
built  into  a  tire  remarkable  for 
its  economy,  dependability  and 
good  looks 


You9 re  never  disappointed  when  yon  go  to 
your  hometown  dealer  for  a  Goodyear  Tire. 

You  see  what  you  huy;  you  know  the  man  who 
is  selling  it  to  you,  and  you  know  right  where 
to  find  him  whenever  you  need  tire  service. 

Your  Goodyear  Dealer  sees  that  you  get  the 
right  size  and  type  of  tire  for  your  car. 

Then  he  mounts  it  on  the  rim  for  you,  fills  it 
with  air,  and  is  glad  of  every  chance  you 
give  him  to  help  you  get  out  of  your  Good¬ 
year  Tire  every  low-cost  mile  built  into  it 
at  the  factory. 

The  tires  he  sells  are  the  most  popular  in 
the  world. 

The  service  he  renders  completes  a  combination 
of  tire  value  and  money  saving  that  thousands 
have  found  they  cannot  get  anywhere  else. 


Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you — whether  you  want  \ 
the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Goodyear,  the  i 
most  famous' tire  in  the  world,  or  the  thoroughly  s 
dependable  but  lower-priced  Goodyear  Pathfinder  § 


“f 

The  Greatest  Name  in  Rubber 
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‘The  More  We  Get  Together’ 

“The  more  we  get  together, 

The  more  we  get  together, 

The  more  we  get  together, 

The  happier  we’ll  be.” 

These  lines  ran  through  the  writer’s 
mind  as  he  sat  with  a  group  of  over  four 
hundred  green  pea  growers  assembled  in 
one  of  the  buildings  at  the  State  School 
of  Agriculture,  Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  sing¬ 
ing  popular  songs  and  partaking  of  chick¬ 
en,  green  corn  and  clams  at  the  annual 
get-together  of  the  Associated  Pea  Grow¬ 
ers  of  Madison  County. 

Side  by  side  with  the  growers  were 
some  ddzen  or  so  commission  men  from 
New  York  and  other  large  cities  who  had 
handled  the  major  portion  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  pea  crop,  and  eight  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  traffic  and  transpor¬ 
tation  department  of  the  Ontario  and 
Western  Railroad,  the  route  over  which 
the  peas  were  transported  to  market. 

The  green  pea  industry  of  Madison 
County  was  described  recently  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  at  that  time  the  Morrisville 
Association  was  mentioned  briefly.  A 
manager  is  employed  by  the  growers  to 
handle  the  crop.  This  representative 
studies  the  markets,  arranges  for  ship¬ 
ments  by  iced  express  to  the  various  com¬ 
mission  houses  and  decides  to  what  cities 
the  shipments  will  be  made.  He  receives 
as  a  salary  a  commission  on  each  bushel 
of  peas  shipped  and  as  this  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  price  received,  it  is  to  his  best 
interest  to  secure  as  much  as  possible. 
The  association  is  loosely  built,  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  holding  a  member  in.  If 
peas  are  shipped  through  the  association 
the  per  cent  agreed  upon  is  deducted.  If 
the  crop  is  shipped  independently  the 
grower  receives  the  entire  return. 

The  association  ships  to  certain  com¬ 
mission  men  in  the  large  cities.  At  the 
get-together,  houses  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Newark  and  Philadelphia  were  represent¬ 
ed.  The  telegraphic  reports  keep  the 
manager  informed  as  to  the  state  of  the 
market  and  when  there  is  a  considerable 
surplus  in  one  city,  cars  of  peas  are  re¬ 
routed  to  other  centers.  This  has  meant 
a  great  saving  to  members,  for  the  re¬ 
routed  cars  often  bring  a  good  price  and 
the  market  in  the  various  cities  is  not 
glutted,  hence  the  price  does  not  break. 

The  commission  men  present,  explained 
to  the  growers  just  how  the  baskets  of 
peas  should  be  packed  for  best  results ; 
the  effect  of  an  un-iced  car  on  pea  ship¬ 
ments  ;  what  happens  when  the  trains  are 
late  and  do  not  reach  the  market  on  time, 
etc.  Growers  with  private  difficulties  had 
a  chance  to  “iron  them  out”  with  particu¬ 
lar  commission  men  and  a  general  all 
around  feeling  of  good  will  was  manifest. 

Albert  Howlett,  the  president  of  the 
Associated  Pea  Growers,  is  one  of  the 
largest  producers.  This  season  he  grew 
125  acres  of  peas.  He  has  studied  pea 
growing  and  marketing  until  he  is  one  of 
the  best  Informed  farmers  in  the  county 
on  the  subject. 

Late  peas  used  to  bring  a  very  high 
price,  but  that,  day  has  passed,  for  Colo¬ 
rado  peas  are  now  being  shipped  into  the 
New  York  City  and  other  large  markets 
during  August  in  competition  with  the 
New  York  State  peas.  Peas  are  now 
found  in  the  New  York  market  every 
month  of  the  year.  California,  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Jersey, 
Long  Island,  Western  and  Central  New 
York  all  contribute  their  particular  share 
during  a  part  of  the  year. 

William  J.  Holbert  is  the  manager  of 
the  association  and  he  was  responsible  for 
getting  the  growers,  railroad  men  and 
commission  men  together  to  talk  over 
mutual  problems.  Growers  were  present 
from  a  radius  of  ten  miles  in  every  di¬ 
rection  from  Morrisville.  They  talked 
business,  compared  notes  and  finally  voted 
the  gathering  one  of  the  best  ever  at¬ 
tended.  The  only  request  was  for  many 
more  meetings  of  a  similar  nature.  For 
said  they,  “The  more  we  get  together,  the 
happier  we’ll  be.”  T.  T.  J. 

Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

October  and  December  are  the  favorite 
months  for  holding  State  Grange  sessions. 
Eight  State  Granges  hold  their  annual 
sessions  in  October.  Of  these  eight  Ver¬ 
mont  is  the  dean  of  the  group,  its  State 
Grange  having  been  organized  July  3, 
1872.  October  16,  17  and  18  are  the 
dates  of  this  year’s  annual  meeting,  held 
in  the  "city  of  Barre.  Vermont  has.  a 
Grange  membership  of  about  14,000  in  its 
150  subordinate  Granges.  In  1927  the 
State  showed  a  gain  of  over  200  members 


and  it  is  expected  that  the  present  year 
will  also  show  a  gain. 

The  Green  Mountain  State  has.  the 
distinction  of  having  the  first  subordinate 
Grange  organized  in  New  England,  Green 
Mountain  No.  1,  located  near  St.  Johns- 
bury.  This  Grange  was  organized  July  4, 
1871,  the  Vermont  State  Grange  being 
formed  just  one  year  afterwards.  A.  W. 
Lawrence,  who  has  served  the  State 
Grange  as  Master  for  the  past  two  years, 
is  a  descendant  of  Jonathan  Lawrence, 
who  founded  the  order  in  Vermont,  57 
years  ago.  Those  who  have  served  as 
Master  of  the  Vermont  State  Grange 
have  been  E.  P.  Colton.  1872-1876 ;  A.  B. 
Franklin,  1876-1886 ;  Alpha  Messer,  1886- 
1894;  C.  J.  Bell.  1894-1906;  G.  W. 
Pierce,  1906-190S ;  C.  F.  Smith,  1908- 
1912;  W.  N.  Cady,  1912-1918;  O.  L. 
Martin,  1918-1926 ;  A.  W.  Lawrence, 
1926-1928. 

The  secretaries  of  the  Vermont  State 
Grange  since  its  organization  have  been, 
E.  L.  Hovey,  1872-1874 ;  James  K.  Tobey, 
1875-1881 ;  George  Crane,  1882-1886 ; 
L.  A.  Flint,  1887-1890;  D.  D.  Howe, 
1891-1897 ;  A.  A.  Priest,  1897-1927 ; 
Mary  E.  Priest,  1927-1928. 

Vermont  has  an  excellent  deputy  sys¬ 
tem,  the  State  being  divided  into  23  dis¬ 
tricts,  each  in  charge  of  a  deputy.  It  has 
20  Pomona  Granges,  with  a  membership 
of  about  five  thousand.  The  State  Grange 
of  Vermont  was  the  seventh  organized  in 
the  country,  the  other  six  previously  or¬ 
ganized  being  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana  aud  Mississippi.  John 


R.  Thompson,  one  of  the  Seven  Founders 
of  the  order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
lived  for  several  years  in  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt. 

The  first  Pomona  Grange  of  Vermont 
was  the  Chittenden  County  Pomona, 
which  had  its  birth  January  3,  1876,  the 
second  Pomona  organized  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  From  1S76  to  1889  there  was  a 
period  of  inactivity  in  Grange  work  in 
Vermont,  but  in  1890  a  change  for  the 
better  took  place  and  since  then  the  fra¬ 
ternity  has  prospered. 

In  1915  the  State  Grange  established 
an  educational  fund  for  assisting  its  boys 
and  girls  to  obtain  an  education.  The 
fund  now  contains  about  $7,500  and  has 
given  aid  to  over  80  young  people.  About 
$500  was  added  to  the  fund  during  1927 
by  gifts  from  the  subordinate  Granges  of 
this.  State.  Thirteen  new  loans  were 
made  during  that  year  and  gifts  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  76  Granges. 

The  longest  record  of  service  of  any 
State  Grange  officer  in  Vermont  in  one 
position  was  that  of  Allen  A.  Priest,  who 
served  as  State  Secretary  for  30  years. 
C.  J.  Bell  had  a  continuous  service  in 
State  Grange  work  of  34  years,  which  in¬ 
cluded  22  years  as  Treasurer  and  12 
years  as  Master,  besides  two  years  on  the 
executive  committee.  He  was  Governor 
of  his  State  from  1904  to  1906.  He  also 
served  nine  years  on  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Grange.  Ver¬ 
mont  has  furnished  two  lecturers  of  the 
National  Grange,  Alpha  Messer  and  O.  L. 
Martin. 


October  20,  1928 

Cycling  of  Storage  Batteries 

I  have  a  %  kilowatt  generator  engine 
to  charge  our  lighting  batteries,  which  are 
200  ampere  hour  capacity.  The  engine 
is  not  equipped  with  a  governor,  the  bat¬ 
teries  acting  in  that  capacity,  so  of  course 
I  cannot  run  engine  without  charging  bat 
teries.  I  am  told  by  some  that  I  am  cycl¬ 
ing  the  batteries  when  I  run  engine.  Is 
there  any  truth  in  that?  I  use  engine  for 
operating  line  shaft  which  drives  separa¬ 
tor,  churn,  tool  grinder,  sausage  grinder 
washer,  etc.,  so  of  course  it  is  in  opera¬ 
tion  often,  and  10  minutes  running  will 
make  batteries  bubble  rather  freely  when 
batteries  are  pretty  well  charged  up.  Our 
last  set  of  batteries  lasted  over  eight 
years  with  rather  ordinary  care. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  m.  c. 

It  is  probably  true  that  you  are 
shortening  somewhat  the  life  of  your 
battery  by  frequent  charging,  although  a 
life  of  eight  years  in  not  a  bad  record. 

A  storage  battery  is  supposed  to  have 
a  life  of  approximately  500  charges  and 
discharges.  Based  on  the  assumption  of 
one  full  charge  per  week  this  would 
give  them  an  estimated  life  of  about  10 
years.  Some  of  them  last  longer  than 
this.  A  partial  charge  is  said  to  be  about 
as  destructive  to  the  battery  as  a  full 
charge.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
equip  your  engine  with  a  governor  or  so 
adjust  the  throttle  that  it  could  be  used 
without  the  battery  load?  r.  h.  s. 
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8  tube  SHOWBOX  $80 

AC  Electric 

Genuine  Neutrodyne,  3  stages  radio 
amplification,  detector,  2  stages  audio 
(last  one  being  two  171  push-pull 
power  tube)  and  280  rectifier  tube. 


RADIO 


BATTERY  TYPE 

%  BANDBOX  $  55  6  tubes 


with  the  Crosley 
power  dynamic 
DYNACONE  ? 


WITHOUT  TUBES 


6  tube  GEMBOX  $65 

AC  Electric 

Self-contained  AC  electric  receiver. 
It  utilizes  two  radio,  detector,  two 
audio  and  a  rectifier  tube — 171  power 
output  tube.  Operates  from  110 
volts  60  cycles  AC  house  lighting 
current. 


5  lube  BANDBOX  JR.  $35 

Dry  Cel  lOperated 

Especially  designed  for  places  where 
no  electric  current  is  available  for 
AC  operation  or  recharging  of  store 
age  battery  on  battery  type  sets.  1 1 
operates  MUSICONE  loud  speaker. 
Battery  consumption  economical. 


The  Improved  MUSICONE 
the  fastest  selling 
magnetic  loud 
speaker  at  $15 


Crosley  gives  those  sections  of  the  country  to  whom^  AC  electric  current 
is  not  available,  modern  power  speaker  radio  in  this  efficient,  compact 
little  Neutrodyne  BANDBOX.  You  are  as  fortunate  as  those  who  own 
electric  light  current  sets.  This  wonderful  Crosley  receiver  operates 
the  new  dynamic  power  DYNACONE  when  171 A  tube  is  used  in  last 
audio  stage  and  180  volts  are  put  on  its  plate.  30  to  3-5  volts  of  C  battery 
must  also  be  used. 

Last  winter  Crosley  was  the  first  to  announce  that  the  place  to  buy  radio  is  in  the  home, 

first  to  encourage  demonstration  in  the  home,  first  to  give  the 
public  an  opportunity  to  try,  test  and  compare  before  buying. 
The  growth  of  Crosley  sales  since  that  time  has  been  phe¬ 
nomenal.  The  first  six  months  of  1928  showed  sales 
almost  four  times  greater  than  any  preceding  year, 
because  Crosley  sets  demonstrated  in  the  home  in 
comparison  with  other  sets  immediately  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  be  the  greatest  value  in  the  radio  world.  Cros¬ 
ley  dealers  do  not  fear  competitive  demonstrations  in  any 
prospect’s  home — they  encourage  them. 

The  Crosley  Dynacone — a  dynamic  speaker  at  $25  intro¬ 
duces  for  the  FIRST  time  in  the  popular  priced  field,  power, 
volume,  depth  of  tone  and  rich  reproduction  never  before 
believed  possible. 

Ask  any  Crosley  dealer  to  give  you  a  demonstration.  If 
you  cannot  locate  one  write  us  for  literature  and  complete 
information.  Dept.  139. 

THE  CROSLEY  RADIO  CORPORATION 

Powel  Crosley,  Jr.,  Pres. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
Crosley  prices  do  not  include  tubes. 


when  you  long 
to  be  a  thousand 
miles  away.... 


....You’re  THERE  with  a 
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Complete  Water  Service 


p*  q  Never  bought  such  a 
Suction  Plant  value. 
*r  Simple,  durable  and 

smooth  in  action.  No  belts  to 
cause  trouble.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation.  Capacity  300 
gallons  per  hour.  Simply  open 
the  faucet  and  the  water  runs. 


We  can  furnish  a  complete  line 
of  other  styles  and  sizes  of  water 
systems,  septic  tanks,  water  soft¬ 
eners,  drinking  cups  for  stock. 
Write  for  complete  literature. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
15  Keefe  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wi*. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Another 

Triumph 

For 

The 

Old  Reliable 


Brown’s  Beach  Jacket 

Commander  Byrd  has  outfitted  his  crew 
for  the  hardships  of  the  Antarctic  with 
Brown’s  Beach  Jackets  and  Vests.  They 
are  made  to  fit  snugly  without  binding, 
wear  like  iron,  will  not  rip,  ravel  or  tear, 
and  the  warm  knit-in  wool  fleece  lining 
gives  ample  protection  on  the  coldest 
days.  Three  styles — coat  with  or  without 
collar,  and  vest. 


O! 


Ask  t/our  dealer 

BROWN'S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  ^ 


ors10> 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
__  .lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 

I.  ...  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIO  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak- 
V?e  ,  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers. 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
eon  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO? 

Bo«  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


-  .us  is  the  ideal  one  horse  disk 
harrow  for  market  gardeners,  truck 
J-  farmers,  florists,  nurserymen,  etc. 
l,  ,  ,  \  Write  for  low  price  on  ihe  Utility 

Harrow,  also  valuable  illustrated  FREE  BOOK  The 
ooil  and  Its  Tillage  and  complete  catalog  of  Clark 
Cutaway  Disk  Harrows  for  horses  and  tractors.  O 
_TH€ CUTAWAY  HARROW CO,  32  main  ST  HIGGANIIMCONH.) 


Water  Pumps  Wate 


Have  you  a  spring  or  stream  of  three 
or  more  gallons  a  minute  and  three 
feet  fall  or  more  ?  If  so  you  can  raise 
water  75  feet  or  more  with  our  Rife 
Ram.  It  also  furnishes  air  for  pressure 
system.  No  fuel — easy  to  install. 

Write  for  free  oatalog. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
_ 90-0  West  St  New  York  City 

Free  patai  on 46113  y°u  h°w  y°u «« 

JL*1  ■  nLWU  save  money  on  Farm 

I  rucks,  \Vag0n3  and  Trailers,  also 
Wheels  —  steel 
or  wood — to 
fit  any  run-i 
ning  gear,  orl 
Trailer.  Send* 
for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  Elm  St.,  Quincy 


WTten  you  write  advertisers  mention 
I  he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Losses  in  Power  Conversion 

Will  a  40  horse  power  motor  run  a  40 
horse  power  dynamo?  Will  a  40  horse 
power  dynamo  run  a  40  horse  power 
motor?  .  j.  c.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

A  motor  developing  exactly  40  horse 
power,  if  belted  to  a  dynamo,  would  not 
generate  current  equal  to  this  amount. 
Friction  in  the  bearings,  resistance  to 
flow  of  current  through  the  windings,  and 
counter  electric  currents  are  some  of  the 
causes  of  this  loss.  This  is  true  wher¬ 
ever  energy  is  changed  from  one  form  to 
another.  There  is  always  some  loss. 
Water  flowing  over  the  most  perfect  wa¬ 
ter  wheel  it  is  possible  to  build,  mounted 
on  ball  bearings, _  will  not  develop  suffi¬ 
cient  power  to  raise  the  same  quantity  of 
water  back  to  an  equal  height.  Were  this 
possible  perpetual  motion  would  be  easy. 
A  motor  operating  a  dynamo  will  not  gen¬ 
erate  a  current  equal  to  the  current  flow¬ 
ing  into  it.  Neither  will  a  motor  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  useful  effort  or  mechanical 
horse  power  as  the  electrical  horse  power 
flowing  into  it  from  the  dynamo. 

it.  H.  s. 


Flow  of  Water  from  Spring* 

I  have  a  spring  250  ft.  from  house. 
The  fall  from  spring  to  kitchen  sink  is 
2  ft.  The  size  of  pipe  now  in  use  is  % 
in.  The.  stream  of  water  is  small  at 
kitchen  sink  and  pressure  light ;  plenty 
of  water  in  spring.  What  size  of  pipe 
would  you  advise  to  increase  the  pressure 
as  much  as  practical?  M.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Water  weighs  02.42  lbs.  ner  cubic  foot, 
and  because  of  this  ■weight  exerts  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  62.42  lbs.  per  square  inch  for 
each  foot  in  depth.  One  square  inch  is 
just  1/144  of  a  square  foot.  Therefore 
water  will  exert  a  pressure  of  .434  lbs. 
per  square  inch  for  each  foot  in  depth. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  easily  seen 
that  regardless  of  the  size  of  pipe  used 
it  will  only  be  possible  to  get  a  pressure 
of  .86S  lbs.  per  square  inch  when  the 
source  of  water  is  only  2  ft.  above  the  out¬ 
let.  Using  a  larger  pipe  would  give  a 
little  larger  flow,  but  it  can  never  be 
great  with  so  small  a  head. 

If  a  small  tank  holding  15  to  30  gal¬ 
lons  is  placed  at  the  sink  with  the  top 
above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
spring  the  water  will  rise  and  stand  in 
the  tank  at  this  height.  An  overflow  can 
be  put  in  a  few  inches  below  this  level, 
and  the  water  allowed  to  run  constantly, 
causing  a  constant  change  in  the  tank. 
A  faucet  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
will  flow  freely,  up  to  the  capacity  of  the 
tank,  permitting  one  to  draw  several  pails 
of  water  quickly.  If  the  house  is  located 
above  the  other  buildings  the  overflow 
can  be  led  to  the  barn  and  used  in  the 
water  buckets.  r.  h.  s. 


Wood-sawing  Outfit 

I  have  a  Ford  motor  I  would  like  to 
make  into  a  buzz  saw  outfit.  Would  it 
be  possible  to  put  the  saw  on  the  end 
of  the  drive-shaft  and  mount  the  outfit, 
saw  and  engine,  on  skids?  If  this  idea 
is  practical  how  would  you  make  the  saw 
rigid?  j.  a.  F. 

New  York. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  mounting 
a  saw  and  engine  as  you  suggest.  The 
saw  mandrel  could  be  connected  to  the 
propellor  shaft  by  means  of  a  flexible 
fiber  coupling  such  as  is  sometimes  used 
in  an  automobile. 

This  does  not  seem  like  the  best  meth¬ 
od  to  follow.  A  belt,  because  it  will  slip 
somewhat  in  case  the  saw  pinches  or 
jams,  makes  a  safety  link  between  the  en¬ 
gine  and  saw.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
clutch  would  slip  sufficiently  to  do  this 
although  it  might  be  possible  to  adjust  it 
so  it  would.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  better 
method  to  mount  the  engine  crosswise  of 
the  skids  and  belt  back  to  the  saw  man¬ 
drel  which  would  be  mounted  in  the  same 
way.  In  this  way  you  would  get  the 
safety  and  flexibility  of  a  belt  drive  and 
the  engine  would  be  less  in  the  way. 

R.  H.  8. 


Trouble  with  Quicksand 

The  spring  from  which  I  pump  water 
flows  quicksand.  It  lias  always  flowed 
some  sand.  The  reservoir  holds  about  80 
gallons.  There  is  a  pipe  at  the  bottom  of 
this,  which  can  be  opened  up  to  let  the 
water  flush  out.  I  have  pumped  water 
from  this  spring  two  years  or^more ;  it 
flows  1  y2  gallons  jier  minute.  I  clean  it 
out  once  a  month,  but  In  the  last  two 
months  it  has  been  necessary  to  clean  it 
out  every  three  days.  The  "suction  pipe 
is  18  in.  from  bottom.  This  spring  flows 
out  of  a  bank.  In  the  beginning  I  made 
a  shallow  well  or 'small  pocket  and  ran 
pipe  out  from  it.  o.  s. 

Entrance  of  quicksand  into  a  water 
system  is  very  difficult  to  check,  as  it  will 
follow,  through  almost  anywhere  that  wa¬ 
ter  will  go.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
spring  be  cleaned  out  and  a  line  of  farm 
tile  laid  in  gravel  used  to  collect  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  carry  it  to  the  reservoir.  The 
gravel  should  be  clean  and  well  graduated 
in  size,  from  coarse  to  fine  particles.  It 
should  also  be  of  a  considerable  thickness 
all  about,  the  pipe.  If  the  water  can  be 
made  to  seep  slowly  enough  through  this 
gravel  layer  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
enter  the  reservoir  free  from  sand. 

R.  H.  s. 


V 

Stop  losing 
your  buttons 
buy 

H/idras 

winter 

underwear 

V 


4 
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Hanes  Collarettes  are  cut 
to  size.  A  40  suit  has  a  40 
collarette.  Won't  roll  or 
gap  open. 

Hanes  Cuffs  won't  pull  off . 
They  snug  the  wrist . 
Reinforced  on  the  end  to 
prevent  raveling. 

Hanes  Elastic  Shoulders 
give  with  every  movement , 
because  they're  made  with 
a  service-doublin g  lap 
seam.  Comfortable.  Strong. 


Hanes  Closed  Crotch  really 
stays  closed.  Crotch  can't 
bind,  for  Hanes  is  fitted 
by  trunk  measurement  as. 
well  as  chest. 

Hanes  Elastic  Ankles  never 
bunch  over  the  shoetops. 
No  ugly  pucker  showing 
under  socks. 


LOSING  your  buttons?  Get 
HANES.  It’s  guaranteed  un¬ 
derwear — every  thread, 
stitch  and  button.  And  that 
goes  for  buttonholes  too. 
What  a  nuisance  they  can 
he.  If  you’re  an  active  man 
(who  isn’t?) — if  you  work 
hard  or  play  hard— HANES 
is  a  gift.  Seams  are  flat- 
locked  —  unyielding — hut 
smooth.  Never  such  a  com¬ 
bination  of  strength  and 
comfort.  Material  is  fine, 
soft,  warm,  elastic-knit.  It 
can’t  wrinkle,  can’t  bind 
you  anywhere. 


$1  to  $1.75,  according  to 
weight.  Shirts  and  drawers 
at  75c  to  $1.  Get  HANES 
for  the  children  too.  Boys’, 
age  2  to  16,  and  Merrichild 
Waist  Suits,  age  2  to  12, 
only  $1.  Short  sleeves,  knee 
length  garments  in  both. 
Say  “HANES”  to  your  dealer. 
Be  sure  to  see  the  HANES 
trade-mark.  It’s  in  every 
garment — is  a  guarantee  of 
unusual  value.  If  your  reg¬ 
ular  store  hasn’t  it,  write  to 

P.  H.  hanes  Knitting 

COMPANY,  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina. 
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Any  Vli  race  Set 
or  complete  out- 


HBSs?1 


Get  Our  SEND  NO  MONEY 
9,h Anniversary  Offer 


JjgfNCW  ILOW>a.  latest 

Powerful -New 


EACTORY  PRICES 


SAVE  5021 


Choice  of  Cabinets 
AC  or  Battery  Sets 


Graceful  Spinet 
console,  rcbu- 
Ine  walnnt . 
Choice  of  speak 
ers.  Also  comes 
In  Radio-  Phono- 
graph  Comb'o. 


A  Lo-Boy  Con¬ 
sole  that  costs 
little.  Dynamic 
Power  Speaker. 


Popular  Inexpen¬ 
sive  combina¬ 
tion.  Set  on  table 
epeaker. 


New  -  type  arm¬ 
chair  console  of 
renuine  walnut— 
a  test  speakers, 


Electric 

AC-8 

*71*® 


Cathedral  Toned,  Super  Selective,  Long  Distance  Getters 

Battery  or  Electric  AC  Sets 

ENJOY  any  Miraco  30  days  in  your 
home-  Return  everything,  our  expense, 
unless  delighted  YOUR  VERDICT 
FINAL.  Send  for  latest  catalog  and 
Amazing  Special  Wholesale  Price  Offer. 

America’s  big,  old,  reliable  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  springs  its  9th  annual  sensation ! 

Latest  shielded  1-dial,  Super -powered, 
hum-free  Electric  AC  and  newest  battery 
sets  of  finest  construction  and  costliest 
features  at  astounding  low  factory  prices. 

Compare  with  radios  at.2  to  4  times  the  price— 
unless  your  Miraco  proves  itsel  f  the  MOST  SELEC¬ 
TIVE,  RICHEST,  CLEAREST  TONED  and 
MOST  POWERFUL  DISTANCE  GETTER,  don  t 
buy!  Miracoshave  phonograph  pick-up  connection. 

Delighted  thousands  report  programs  from  Coast 
to  Coast,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  with  magnificent 
clear,  cathedral  tone.  3  year  guarantee  on  each  set. 

Choice  of  beautiful  consoles,  metal  or  wood  table 
cabinets,  latest  dynamic  power  speakers,  radio- 
phonograph  combinations.  _ 

Insure  complete  satisfaction,  save  or  make  much 
money — deal  direct  with  a  big  old  maker  of  fine 
radios — 9th  successful  year.  Get  amazing  offer! 

MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N,  555-TO,  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati  ,0. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG.  AMAZING  SPECIAL  FACTORY  OFFER. 

TESTIMONY  OF  NEARBY  USERS-AI.I  the  proof  you  want  of  OCT 
honesty,  fairness,  size,  financial  integrity,  radio  experience  and  the 
performance  of  our  eete— including  Amazing  Factory  Offer— sent  with 
catalog. 


Electric 

AC-9 

$83Z« 


Big 

Discounts 

and 

Exclusive  Ter¬ 
ritory  to  User- 
Agente  en  Bat¬ 
tery  or  AC  Elec¬ 
tric  Out6t8 


vVC  MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N 

9th  Successful  Year 
VJ  555-TO,  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


& 


THIS  COUPON 
IS  NOT 
AN  ORDER 

•  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  free  catalog.  Amazing 

•  8pecial  Factory  Offer  testimony  of  nearby  users,  etc.  □User  □Agent  Q  Dealer 

■  NAME 

■  ADDRESS 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 

efficient!;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.— 50, 
$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 
doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 

and  Poultry  Fence,  Netting, 
Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing, 
Paints.  Cream  Separators,  Furn¬ 
aces,  etc.,  will  SAVE  YOU  big 

money.  My  _ _  ^ ^ 

NEW  CUT  PRICE  CATALOG 
is  FREE.  Send  for  it  today.  See 
the  dollars  you  save  buying  di¬ 
rect  from  Jim  Brown.  I  pay  the 
freight  —  guarantee  quality— 
give  24-hour  service.  —  Jim 
Brown.  „  ....  _ 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  4S06,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  money  you  put  into  good  fence  pays  divi¬ 
dends  in  increased  farm  earnings  by  better  ro¬ 
tation  of  crops  and  pastures.  See  our  dealer  in  your 
town  for  the  kind  of  fence  you  need — American, 
Royal,  Anthony  or  Monitor  brands.  All  Zinc  Insulated 
against  rust  and  sold  with  a  written  guarantee. 

Banner  Steel  Posts  «  «  «  Ideal  Steel  Posts 

Banner  and  Ideal  Steel  Posts  save  time,  work  and  money  and  insure  your  having: 
stronger,  straighter  fences.  Note  the  improved  drop  loop  clamp  and  the  continu¬ 
ous  notches  which  make  it  easy  to  attach  any  or  every  line  wire. 

Our  dealer  can  make  quick  deliveries. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 

Soles  Offices:  Chicago.  New  York,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Birmingham  Cleveland,  Worcester, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore  Wilkes- Barre,  St  Louis, 
Kansas  Citv  Minneaoolis-St.Paul,  Oklahoma  City ,  Memphis,  Dallas.  penver ,  SaltLakeCity. 
•^  FraLd^oI  ’lls  Angeles.  •Portland.  ‘Seattle,  •United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Eight  men  previously 
indicted  on  charges  of  conspiring  to  smug¬ 
gle  $300,000  worth  of  opium  off  the  Bar¬ 
ber  Line  steamship  Kendall  Castle  at  Pier 
36,  Brooklyn,  Sept.  11,  were  arraigned 
Oct.  4  on  a  superseding  indictment  before 
Federal  Judge  Inch  in  Brooklyn  and  held 
in  bail  for  trial  Oct.  15.  The  men  are 
John  E.  Sward,  superintendent  of  piers 
of  the  line;  Joseph  Wallace,  receiving 
clerk;  William  Quailey,  pier  watchman; 
Louis  Felsliman,  driver  of  a  taxicab  into 
which  the  opium  was  loaded  from  the 
ship,  and  four  Chinese  members  of  the 
crew,  Ching  Ming,  Ching  King,  Lon  Sun 
and  Kai  Wall.  George  Rose,  night  watch¬ 
man  on  the  pier,  also  indicted,  is  to  ap¬ 
pear  later. 

Wong  Jai  Hung,  Chinese  boatswain  of 
the  Dollar  liner  President  Harrison,  was 
held  Oet.  4  in  $25,000  bail  by  United 
States  Commissioner  Stanton  at  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  for  the  Federal  Grand  Jury,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  seizure  of  $500,000  worth  of 
opium  found  in  the  anchor  chain  store¬ 
room  of  the  ship  by  customs  officials. 
Hung  was  charged  with  attempting  to 
smuggle  narcotics  into  the  country. 

Oct.  5  98  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were 
reported  at  Olean,  N.  Y.  The  State  au¬ 
thorities  were  using  every  effort  to  control 
the  epidemic.  It  was  believed  to  result 
from  a  contaminated  water  supply. 

Five  persons  were  killed  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Oct.  7,  when  two  airplanes  crashed 
together  300  feet  above  a  flying  field  as 
one  attempted  to  land  by  diving  under  the 
other.  Two  of  the  victims,  a  young  man 
and  a  young  woman,  have  not  been  identi¬ 
fied.  ‘Others  were  Capt.  Clement  W. 
Brown,  32,  president  of  the  Brown  Aero- 
coupe  Company.  Miss  Margaret  Uhle, 
27,  of  Gaylord,  Mich.,  a  public  school 
teacher  there,  fiancee  of  Capt.  Brown. 
Russell  Paulger,  18. 

Two  sisters,  Mary  and  Carroll  Degole, 
were  killed  at  Derby,  Col.,  Oct.  7,  when 
one  of  them  “froze”  to  the.  forward  con¬ 
trols  of  an  airplane  in  which  they  were 
riding,  causing  it  to  plunge  2,000  feet  to 
the  ground.  The  girls,  who  are  19  and 
23,  respectively,  had  been  forbidden  to 
make  the  flight.  Charles  Wilson,  44,  who 
was  teaching  them  to  fly,  suffered  a 
broken  back  and  broken  arms  and  legs. 

On  the  twelfth  floor  of  74  West  46th 
St.,  New  York,  a  new  17-story  building 
constructed  with  special  safeguards  for 
the  scores  of  jewelry  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  it  houses,  four  armed  and 
masked  thieves  successfully  carried  out 
a  hold-up  shortly  after  noon  Oct.  8  which 
netted  them  unset  diamonds  other 

valuables  aggregating  between  $27o,000 
and  $300,000.  It  was  one  of  the  largest 
jewel  robberies  ever  accomplished  in  this 
city  as  well  as  the  first  attempted  m  a 
structure  which  had  been  regarded  as 
“burglar  proof.”  The  establishment  in 
which  it  occurred  is  the  A.  K.  S.,  Jewelry 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  Solo¬ 
mon  B.  Stein  is  proprietor,  but  the  chief 
victim  was  Joseph  Goldmuntz,  a  diamond 
importer  of  10  West  47th  St.,  .who  had 
come  to  the  place  at  Stein  s  invitation  to 
display  his  wares.  nn 

Between  Oct.  6  and  Oct  8,  32  persons 
died  in  New  York  City  from  poisonous 
liquor.  Apparently  it  had  been  sold  along 
the  waterfront.  Wood  alcohol  was  the 
poison  responsible.  . 

When  old  men  are  arraigned  tor  sen¬ 
tence  for  a  crime  clemency  is  asked  for 
them  because  of  their  age,  said  Judge 
Winslow  in  Federal  Court,  New  York 
City  Oct.  8,  and  when  young  men  are 
similarly  situated  mercy  is  sought  be¬ 
cause  of  their  inexperience.  If  these  pleas 
prevailed,  the  judge  pointed  out, .  only 
those  of  middle  age  would  be  punished. 
Johann  Jacobsen,  79  years  old,  had  been 
arraigned  before  him  for  sentence  after 
a  plea  of  guilty  of  mail  fraud.  The  court 
expressed  pity  for  the  old  defendant,  but 
reminded  him  that  he  had  served  time  be¬ 
fore  for  a  similar  crime.  The  sentence 
was  six  months  in  the  Westchester  Coun¬ 
ty  jail.  Jacobsen  and  his  son,  Adolph, 
58  years  old,  were  named  with  others  in 
an  indictment  following  the  failure  of 
Thomas  Guardincerri,  a  dealer  in  general 
merchandise,  who  also  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  same  charge,  but  jumped  his  bail  of 
$10,000,  which  was  declared  forfeited.  He 
and  his  brother,  Edmundo,  another  de¬ 
fendant,  were  said  to  be  in  Italy,  where 
they  are  safe  from  extradition. 

Two  outstanding  military  figures  of  the 
World  War  pleaded  Oct.  8  at  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.,  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
tenth  annual  National  Convention  of  the 
American  Legion  for  an  understanding 
among  nations  which  would  make  war 
impossible  in  the  future.  Both  speakers, 
Field  Marshal  Viscount  Allenby,  conquer¬ 
or  of  Palestine,  and  General  John  J. 
Pershing,  commander  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  in  France,  endorsed 
the  recently  signed  Kellogg  compact  for 
the  outlawry  of  war  but  coupled  with 
their  endorsement  a  warning  that  the 
compact  was  only  a  step  toward  peace 
and  not  its  guarantee.  Both  gen'erals  em¬ 
phasized  that  peace  must  be  a  peace  with 
honor  and  that  in  the  meantime  nations 
must  be  prepared  to  defend  their  own  in- 
tcrcsts. 

The  statement  that  conditions  found  in 
a  preliminary  investigation  of  the  build¬ 
ing  industry  in  Massachusetts  by  the 
State  Commission  on  the  Necessities  of 
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Life  “are  a  disgrace  to  the  building,  bank¬ 
ing  and  real  estate  interests  of  Massachu¬ 
setts”  was  made  Oct.  9  by  Charles  H. 
Adams,  chairman  of  the  commission.  He 
spoke  at  the  opening  of  a  hearing  held  by 
order  of  the  Legislature  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  building  costs.  “We  have 
found,”  Mr.  Adams  said,  “that  builders 
of  apartment  houses  are  paying  from  12 
to  40  per  cent  for  their  money  during  the 
construction  period.  This,  ‘  of  course, 
drives  out  many  legitimate  and  honest 
builders,  and  it  should  put  to  shame  our 
banking  men  and  money  lenders.”  He 
added  that  the  commission  had  found  in¬ 
flated  second  mortgages,  “all  sorts  of  ex¬ 
cessive  charges  built  up  under  title  and 
legal  expenses,”  and  “sometimes  extra 
bonuses  of  splitting  payments.” 

WASHINGTON. — The  right  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  citizens  who  have  employment  on 
this  side  of  the  border  to  cross  into  the 
United  States  daily  without  an  immigra¬ 
tion  visa  was  sustained  Oct.  8  when  the 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  review  decis¬ 
ions  of  lower  courts  in  point.  The  de¬ 
cision,  which  was  unaccompanied  by  a 
written  opinion,  is  of  great  importance  to 
Buffalo,  Detroit  and  all  northern  border 
cities.  Tlie  cases  came  from  the  Second 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Antonio  Dana- 
lon.  an  Italian,  and  Mary  Cook,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  had  won  the  decision  in  the 
lower  court  which  held  that  they  were 
“non-immigrants”  who  crossed  into  the 
United  States  temporarily  on  business, 
and  that  under  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1794 
they  were  within  their  rights  in  doing  so. 
The  record  showed  that  both  live  in  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls,  Ontario,  and  cross  the  bor¬ 
der  daily  to  work  in  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
Falls.  Canadians  were  allowed  to  pass 
the  northern  border  from  1924,  when  the 
new  quota  law  became  effective,  until 
1927,  when  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  requiring  native-born 
Canadians  to  obtain  identification  cards 
and  foreign-born  Canadians  to  be  charged 
to  the  quota.  The  effect  of  this  action, 
it  is  believed,  will  be  to  set  aside  the 
1927  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con¬ 
troversy  along  the  border. 

In  390  civil  airplane  accidents  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1928,  153  persons  lost 
their  lives,  276  were  injured  and  399  es¬ 
caped  unhurt,  according  to  a  report  made 
public  Oct.  9  by  the  aeronautic  bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  planes  involved  in  the  acci¬ 
dents,  _  172  were  damaged  beyond  prac¬ 
ticability  of  repair.  In  scheduled  flying 
over  air  routes  there  were  only  six  fatal 
accidents,  four  pilots  and  two  passengers 
being  killed  in  six  months,  the  balance 
of  the  fatalities,  the  department  pointed 
out,  occurring  in  the  course  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  flying,  which  included  air  ser¬ 
vice  operations,  and  in  experimentation, 
which  includes  contests,  races,  oceanic 
flights  and  such. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24.  1912, 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published 
weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  Oetober  1, 
1928. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  J.  Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Publisher  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  that 
the  following,  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula¬ 
tion),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section 
411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Editor:  None. 

Managing  Editor:  W.  W.  Higgins,  Maywood, 
N .  J , 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  indivdual  owners  must  be  given. 
If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,-  as 
well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

William  F.  Dillon,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  alh- 
ant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  tlie  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  eaen 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 

date  shown  above  is  - .  (This  information  is 

required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

‘  JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Publisher, 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  -itu 
day  of  September.  1928.  . 

WILLIAM  A.  CROSBY,  (Seal) 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County,  N.  Y.,  No. 

471).  Certificate  filed  in  all  counties  in  New 

York.  Register  No.  8136.  My  commission  ex¬ 
pires  March  30,  1930. 
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A  June  Trip  Through 
Several  States 

Part  VII 

When  leaving  Washington’s  home  at 
Mt.  Vernon  we  were  leaving  Virginia,  in¬ 
to  which  State  a  flying  trip  had  given  us 
hardly  more  than  a  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
many  places  that  one  wishes  to  see.  The 
Old  Dominion,  site  of  the  first  permanent 
English  settlement  in  America,  mother 
of  States  and  statesmen,  and  buffer  be¬ 
tween  North  and  South  in  the  Civil  War. 
It  will  some  day  regain  the  prosperity 
that  once  belonged  to  it  and  become  as 
important  industrially  as  it  is  now  his¬ 
torically.  A  highway  bridge  across  the 
Potomac  takes  visitors  coming  from  the 
South  into  Potomac  Park  on  the  south¬ 
western  edge  of  the  city  of  AVashington. 
This  park  is  an  extension  of  the  Mall, 
along  which  the  chief  public  buildings  of 
the  capital  are  ranged.  A  good  walker 
might  reach  the  furthest  of  these  build¬ 
ings  afoot,  but  few  country  legs,  unac¬ 
customed  to  pavements,  would  stand  the 
strain.  We  took  a  street  car  in,  leaving 
our  own  at  the  camp,  though  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  we  should  not  have  been 
able  to  see  more  with  less  fatigue  if  we 
had  driven  from  place  to  place.  We  have 
considerable  of  the  ruralites  dread  of  city 
traffic,  however,  and  like  to  keep  out 
of  it. 

The  public  camp  at  the  lower  end  of 
Potomac  Park  has  already  been  described. 
Its  clean  grounds,  lighted  avenues,  rest 
rooms,  shower  baths,  laundry  and  other 
conveniences  for  campers  at  a  charge  of 
only  50  cents  per  day  for  a  car  and  its 
occupants  make  it  a  real  tourist’s  home 
where  jjeople  from  far  and  near  gather. 
We  had  just  time  to  drive  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Monument  and  Lincoln  Memorial 
before  returning  to  the  camp  for  the 
night.  It  was  not  our  first  visit  to  these, 
but  we  were  impressed,  as  before,  with 
the  meaninglessness  of  the  tall  shaft  to 
the  memory  of  AVashington,  more  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  lack  of  originality  in  those 
who  conceived  it  and  who  must  go  to  the 
obelisks  of  ancient  Egypt  for  their  ideas. 
The  designers  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
did  better.  The  memory  of  the  form  and 
features  of  the  Great  Emancipator  carved 
in  marble  within  this  memorial  pile  will 
stay  long  with  those  who  have  seen  them. 
Placards  at  one  of  the  city  squares  an¬ 
nounce  that  a  “people’s  memorial’’  to 
AVashington  will  cover  that  square.  AAre 
don't  know  the  plan,  and  we  are  perhaps 
a  trifle  suspicious  of  enterprises  loudly 
announced  as  being  of  “the  people,”  but 
we  trust  that  any  new  memorial  to 
AVashington  will  possess  dignity,  meaning 
and  character. 

The  rest  of  this  paper  would  not  af¬ 
ford  space  for  a  description  of  what  we 
saw  in  AA'ashington  during  the  two  days 
of  our  stay.  AVe  did  not  attempt  the 
impossible  and  so  visited  but  a  few* 
places.  President  Coolidge  had  just  left 
for  the  AA’est  and  so  missed  seeing  us. 
AAre  should  have  declined  to  add  to  his 
fatigue  by  standing  in  line  to  seize  his 
hand  at  a  reception  had  an  opportunity 
offered,  and  we  have  never  been  af¬ 
flicted  with  just  that  form  of  vanity  that 
would  make  us  wish  to  be  photographed 
in  a  little  group  with  him.  \Are  did  pay 
a  downstairs  visit  to  the  White  House, 
seeing  the  rooms  of  state  that  are  open  to 
the  public,  but  were  more  impressed  with 
the  great  'trees  and  inviting  lawns  which 
surround  the  Executive  Mansion  and 
which  the  climate  of  Washington  seems 
to  make  possible.  AA’e  risked  a  crick  in 
the  neck  looking  up  at  the  “Spirit  of  St. 
Louis”  which  hung  just  inside  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
AA'e  had  supposed  the  original  copy  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  be  secure¬ 
ly  locked  up,  and  were  surprised  to  see  it 
in  the  Congressional  Library  building, 
kept  under  amber-colored  glass  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  fading  of  the  ink,  and 
guarded  by  a  bluecoat.  The  exquisite 
Italian  marbles  in  that  building  and  the 
paintings  kept  our  attention  for  more 
than  an  hour  before  stepping  across  the 
street  to  the  Capitol.  Small  groups  in 
charge  of  guides  were  going  through  the 
Capitol,  a  sensible  way  to  make  sure  of 
seeing  the  things  of  interest  and  knowing 
what  they  are.  One  needs  something  of 
the  artist’s  eye  to  fully  appreciate  the 
great  paintings  of  historical  scenes  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  and  the  paint¬ 
ings  and  statuary  in  the  Corcoran  Art 
Gallery,  but  most  of  us  can  get  a  little 
of  their  meaning  and  beauty.  We  could 
have  Avell  spent  more  than  our  full  time 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  but  hope 
to  go  back  some  day. 

The  city  of  Washington  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  in  a  helter-skelter  way 
about  cow  paths  and  short  cuts  to  the 
village  tavern  taken  by  its  early  citizens. 

A  French  engineer  who  had  served  with 
the  Revolutionary  Army  was  called  upon 
to  lay  out  a  brand  new  capital  city  on 
the  Potomac  in  an  artistic  and  practical 
way.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  bis  re¬ 
sults  but.  when  he  made  12  different 
turns  possible  at  one  point  on  Maryland 
Avenue,  he  confused  us.  This  avenue 
should  have  taken  us  directly  through 
the  city  from  the  camp  to  the  Annapolis 
Road.  It  would  if  we  had  not  had  11 
chances  to  make  a  wrong  turn  at  one  in¬ 
tersection  of  streets.  The  odds  were  too 
great,  we  missed  the  right  one.  How¬ 
ever.  we  got  back  to  the  avenue  as  we 
usually  get  out  of  such  scrapes  and,  after 
a  30-mile  drive,  found  ourselves  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Naval  Academy,  Annap¬ 
olis.  A  fleet  of  seaplanes  was  maneu¬ 


vering  on  Chesapeake  Bay  before  us.  No 
entertainment  could  have  pleased  us  more. 
These  planes  on  their  long  legs,  looking 
like  great  water  spiders,  were  skimming 
over  the  water  and  taking  to  the  air.  The 
framework  of  one  towed  to  shore  after 
it  had  been  struck  by  lightning  and 
burned  showed  us  how  the  bones  of  an 
airplane’s  skeleton  look.  There  was  lit¬ 
tle  else  about  the  academy  grounds  to  in¬ 
terest  us,  and  we  soon  took  the  ferry  to 
Claiborne  across  the  bay.  The  ferry 
charge  for  the  hour  and  a  half’s  ride  was 
$3.65,  with  no  meals  included,  but  we 
got  a  fine  look  at  that  great  arm  of  the 
Atlantic  which  extends  for  200  miles  in¬ 
land  and  I’eceives  the  waters  of  so  many 
navigable  rivers,  our  own  Susquehanna 
included. 

The  Del-Mar- Ara  peninsula  which  sepa¬ 
rates  Chesapeake  Bay  from  the  ocean  is 
made  up,  as  the  name  implies,  from  the 
State  of  Delaware  and  parts  of  Maryland 
and  ATrginia.  It  is  a  low,  coastal  plain, 
rising  but  a  few  feet  above  the  ocean 
level  in  any  part.  The  southern  end,  be¬ 
longing  to  Virginia,  was  the  home  of  that 
State's  most  blue-blooded  aristocracy  in 
the  good  old  days  when  slaves  performed 
the  manual  labor  and  their  white  owners 
spent  the  income  in  lavish  hospitality  and 
sports  that  would  now  start  a  whispering 
campaign  if  indulged  in  by  any  candi¬ 
date  for  high  office.  Except  in  the  north, 
the  soil  is  light  loam  and  sand,  adapted 
only  to  truck  crops  and  fruit.  Here  is 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  as  famous  for  its  tomatoes  as  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  is  for  its  oysters.  Older 
readers  will  remember  that  Prof.  Massey, 
who  wrote  so  interestingly  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  lived  at  Salisbury  on  the  East'n 
Sho’.  It  is  a  country  that  we  have  long 
wanted  to  visit,  and  we  were  not  disap¬ 


pointed  in  the  evidences  of  thrift  and 
comfort  that  its  villages  and  homes  pre¬ 
sented.  AAre  saw  much  unused  land,  evi¬ 
dently  in  need  of  drainage,  land  that  may 
be  utilized  when  the  expense  of  bringing 
it  under  cultivation  will  be  warranted  by 
possible  returns  from  it.  Taking  it  by 
and  large,  the  Eastern  Shore  is  a  happy 
country.  m.  b.  d. 


Earlier  Days  in  Michigan 

Your  letters  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  give  us  a  good  idea  of  the  land 
we  live  in  and  the  advantages  and  draw¬ 
backs  of  various  sections. 

The  letters  of  L.  B.  R.  of  Berrien 
County,  Mich.,  are  of  much  interest  to 
me  at  this  time  of  farm  relief  talk  and 
plans,  because  Berrien  County  (the  south¬ 
west  county  of  the  State)  has  long  en¬ 
joyed  what  we  don’t  possess  here,  cheap 
transportation. 

Perhaps  L.  B.  R.  remembers  the  steam¬ 
boat  war  of  1876 _ when  the  powerful 
Goodrich  line  of  Chicago  tried  to  gain  a 
foothold  in  the  twin  ports  of  St.  Joe 
and  Benton  Harbor.  A  barrel  of  apples 
went  to  Chicago  for  five  cents,  a  crate  of 
berries  for  a  nickel  and  it  cost  3c  to 
ship  a  basket  of  peaches  across  the  lake. 

Milwaukee  freights,  when  we  had  a 
line  there,  were  only  a  bit  higher.  Fares 
were  only  50c  or  a  dollar  and  included  a 
berth.  Fruit  and  other  shippers  were 
given  a  free  pass  at  least  once  a  season. 
Solicitors  for  the  rival  lines  met  farmers 
out  on  Territorial  Street  or  up  on  Pipe¬ 
stone  as  they  drove  into  town  with  their 
loads,  arguing  the  merits  of  their  re¬ 
spective  'boats,  which  that  year  were  the 
Messenger  of  the  Graham  and  Morton 
Trans.  Co.,  of  Benton  Harbor  and  the 


Truesdale  of  the  Goodrich  Co. 

L.  B.  R.  may  also  remember  the  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  of  that  same  Centen¬ 
nial  year  at  Benton  Harbor.  As  a  small 
boy  the  most  thrilling  and  exciting  event 
was  the  tub  race  in  the  canal  basin.  No 
yacht  race  I  have  seen  or  taken  part 
in  came  up  to  that  event  for  fun  and 
capsizing.  They  had  wooden  wash  tubs 
in  those  days  or  they  couldn’t  have  made 
it.  I  remember  but  one  of  the  contestants, 
the  most  popular  clothing  clerk  in  town, 
afterward  president  of  one  of  the  na¬ 
tional  banks. 

I  hear  from  Benton  Harbor  now  and 
then  and  last  Spring  read  of  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  $250,000  Congregational 
church  in  Benton  Harbor  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  new  million  dollar  hotel  in  St. 
Joseph,  just  across  the  river. 

Back  in  those  days  yellows  had  de¬ 
stroyed  the  peaches  and  farmers  had 
turned  to  berries  and  other  fruits.  Roland 
Morrill,  then  a  young  man.  was  making 
good  with  blackberries,  I  think,  and  ex¬ 
perimenting  in  cantaloupes.  Now  he  is 
one  of  the  country’s  premier  melon 
growers  with  some  200  acres  of  his 
“Hearts  of  Gold,”  so  I  am  told,  under 
cultivation.  A  Benton  Harbor  steam¬ 
boat,  Chicago  bound,  can  be  detected  by 
its  melon  odor  miles  away. 

As  a  boy  my  early  recollections  are  of 
picking  fruit  all  day  and  after  supper 
driving  it  to  the  dock.  Coming  home  at 
9  or  10.  I  would  curl  up  on  the  wagon 
seat  and  go  to  sleep.  In  these  days  of 
automobiles  if  I  survived  such  a  trip  I 
would  wake  up  to  find  on  part  of  our  old 
place  of  130  acres  an  amusement  park 
and  a  sanitarium  and  mineral  springs  on 
the  rest,  and  the  village  of  1,500  I  had 
just  left  grown  to  a  city  of  15.000. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  “tom  benton.” 
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30  x  3lA 
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Here’s  the  Most  Rugged 


Standard 

TIRE! 

We  mean  it!  Compare 
Oldfields  for  stamina, 
toughness  and  strength 
— put  them  against  any 
tire  for  mileage — test 
them  for  traction  in  ruts 
and  mud  on  country 
roads— then  compare  the 
price  with  any  other 
standard  tire  and  you’ll 
say  that  here  is  the  great¬ 
est  tire  value  ever  offered 


29  x  4-40/21 

$U80 


Priced  Below 
the  Market 


AwnVrtY 

Here  are  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings  for  small  car  owners. 
Firestone  concentrates  on 
two  sizes  of  Airway  Tires, 
making  these  amazingly 
low  prices  possible. 

30x31/2 . $4*20 

29x4.40/21  .  .  $5.25 


[  ^re$fone  Built  ] 


Guaranteed  for  Life 

against  any  and  all  defects 

You  take  no  chance  when  you  buy  Oldfields*  Every 
one  is  sold  with  a  lifetime  guarantee.  No  limit  on 
time.  No  limit  on  mileage.  Every  Oldfield  Tire  is 
guaranteed  perfect  in  material  and  perfect  in  work¬ 
manship — or  you  get  a  new  tire,  with  no  charge 
except  for  the  perfect  mileage  run. 

Buy  Oldfields  now — protect  your  car  for  fall  and 
winter  driving  at  the  lowest  prices  ever  offered  for 
standard  tires.  Oldfield  Tires  are  double  bargains — 
motorists  formerly  paid  more  for  Oldfields  than  for 
any  other  tire — today  you  get  Oldfield  quality  at  prices 
below  the  market,  because  they  are  built  in  Firestone 
factories  and  sold  with  the  tremendous  economy 
of  direct  distribution  through  Firestone  dealers. 


Made  extra  size  to  give 
you  a  stronger,  tougher, 
longer-wearing  tire  for  the 
money.  Firestone  builds 
every  one — that’s  why  they 
are  the  leaders  of  the  me¬ 
dium  price  field. 

30x31/2 . $5.55 

29x4.40/21  .  .  $6.70 
31x5.25/21  .  $10.95 


?fre$totie  Dealer* 

SAVE  YOU  MONEY  AND  SERVE  YOU  BETTER 
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7ht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


U.  S.  GOVT. 


Water  Cart 


Government  by 
Studebaker 
Wagon  Works 


Any  Main  Part 
Worth  More 
Than  This  Price 


150- Gallon 
Removable 
Tank 


“Red  Jacket” 
Pump 


54-Inch  Wheels, 
10-Inch 
Steel  Hub 
Steel  Axle 


Easily 

Convertible  for 
Use  as  Sprayer, 
Gasoline  or 
Oil  Cart, 
Sprinkler,  and 
without  Tank, 
All-Round 
Utility  Cart 


1,000 

These  Carts 
Sold  to  Rural 
New-Yorker 
Readers 

Some  Time  Ago 
With  100% 
Satisfaction 


f.  o.  B. 

Columbus,  Ohio  or 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. 


A  wonderful  value  from  the 
Government’s  surplus  supplies. 
Any  principal  part  of  this  equip¬ 
ment  is  by  itself  •worth  the  price 
of  all.  We  understand  that  these 
carts  cost  the  government  $275. 

Even  the  farmer  who  needs  no  water 
or  sprinkling  cart  should  buy  one  of 
these;  remove  the  tank  and  use  it  for 
a  water,  gasoline,  oil  or  disinfectant 
tank;  then  build  a  simple  body  on  the 
frame  and  you  have  an  all-around  cart 
worth  three  times  your  investment. 
They  are  strong  and  well  made — will 
last  a  lifetime. 

Tank  of  one-piece  galvanized  iron, 
with  splash  partition,  solid,  riveted 
joints,  150  gallon  capacity.  Pump 
“Red  Jacket”  supposed  to  be  the  best 
pump  on  the  market.  Strainer  device. 
Hose  25  feet  long,  of  2-inch  4-ply 
rubber.  We  do  not  guarantee  con¬ 
dition  of  hose,  yet  it  may  give  con¬ 
siderable  service.  Standard,  approved 
Brake  Rod  wheels  54  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  10-inch  steel  hub,  Steel  Axle. 
Foot  brakes.  Tool  box  under  seat. 
15  brass  faucets  in  rear  for  drawing 
water,  gasoline  or  oil. 

We  have  approximately  2,000 
of  these  carts,  offered  to  you 
subject  to  previous  sale  and 
our  acceptance.  Enclose  your 
check  or  money  order  and  your 
cart  will  be  shipped  knocked 
down  in  original  crates,  just  as 
received  from  the  Studebaker 
Wagon  Works. 

This  is  the  value  of  a  lifetime.^ 
Take  advantage  of  it.  Send  in 
your  order  today! 


NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO. 

Dept.  B,  192  North  Clark  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  crop  season  is  rounding  off  fairly 
well  in  a  general  way.  Those  sections 
which  escaped  September  frosts  have  had 
some  additional  growing  weather.  Even 
the  frost  helped  in  some  places  by  stop¬ 
ping  potato  blight  and  rot.  Complaints 
of  dry  weather  come  from  the  West  and 
Southwest. 

Later  reports  on  effects  of  the  south¬ 
ern  storm  show  that  damage  in  Florida 
was  greater  than  supposed  at  first.  The 
important  new  trucking  section  around 
Lake  Okeechobee  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  wrecked,  the  farmers  who  were 
not  drowned  having  lost  buildings,  stock, 
tools  and  all.  These  southern  and  central 
sections  of  the  State  are  the  sources  of 
much  early  Winter  produce  for  northern 
markets.  The  disaster  has  some  bearing 
upon  the  early  Winter  supply  of  cabbage, 
lettuce,  new  potatoes,  tomatoes,  eggplant 
and  other  lines  of  truck.  It  is  not  known 
yet  whether  much  of  this  area  will  be 
planted  for  the  coming  season. 

APPLE  PRICES  FAIRLY  STEADY 

The  apple  crop  is  disti’ibuted  this  year 
in  such  a  way  that  prices  are  consider¬ 
ably  alike  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
About  half  the  crop  is  in  the  Northwest. 
The  Middle  West  and  upper  lake  region 
has  a  light  crop  comparatively,  and  the 
East  a  moderate  crop  with  some  varieties 
light.  The  result  is  the  northwestern  ap¬ 
ples  are  lower  than  usual  and  mid-west¬ 
ern  growers  are  getting  about  the  same  as 
those  of  New  York  State.  The  South, 
especially  Virginia,  has  a  big  crop  and 
prices  are  lower  there  than  anywhere  else. 
Standard  kinds  sell  at  $3.25  to  $3.50  per 
barrel  in  the  South,  and  $4  to  $5  in  the 
East  and  North.  An  average  price  of 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  bushel  applies  fairly 
well  to  basket  and  box  stock  everywhere, 
although  some  varieties  are  considerably 
kigher — up  to  $2^  and  some  varieties  in 
the  South  are  selling  nearer  $1.  The  gen¬ 
eral  average  of  bushel  prices  is  about  50c 
under  that  of  October  last  year,  which  is 
not  far  from  the  expectations  considering 
that  the  market  crop  is  something  like 
one-third  larger.  Winter  varieties  act  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  market  than  the  Fall  kinds  be¬ 
cause  they  can  be  held  longer,  and  be¬ 
cause  some  varieties  are  light.  The  Bald¬ 
win  started  at  $5  per  barrel  in  Michigan. 
Many  sales  of  McIntosh  around  $2  per 
bushel  occur  in  eastern  and  northern  pro¬ 
ducing  sections.  The  Canadian  crop  is 
below  average  except  in  British  Columbia, 
and  not  likely  to  offer  very  serious  com¬ 
petition  here  or  in  foreign  markets  ex¬ 
cept  on  boxed  fruit.  The  Northwest  has 
a  surplus  of  small  size  apples,  and  has 
been  shipping  liberally  to  British  markets, 
which  will  take  that  class  if  the  color  is 
good. 

Apple  exports  are  already  approaching 
figures  double  those  of  the  corresponding 
time  last  year,  and  the  market  prospect 
seems  to  be  good.  Some  lots  bring  about 
$6  per  barrel  and  $3  per  box  in  British 
and  German  markets.  Our  home  markets 
are  receiving  liberal  supplies  and  not 
more  than  holding  their  own.  A  few  de¬ 
clines  of  5  to  25c  appeared  in  some  of  the 
eastern  cities  early  in  October. 

GRAPES  IN  HEAVY  SUPPLY 

The  effect  of  the  liberal  advertising 
during  grape  week  was  almost  swamped 
by  new  shipments  sometimes  not  far  be¬ 
low  2,000  carloads  per  day,  mostly  from 
California.  Many  of  the  markets  during 
that  week  reported  demand  fair  and 
Philadelphia  reported  good  demand.  Late¬ 
ly  the  shipments  have  been  letting  up 
somewhat  from  the  West.  Growers  in 
that  section  are  making  strong  efforts  to 
reduce  shipments  of  juice  grapes.  Prices 
of  eastern  grapes  are  holding  rather  bet¬ 
ter  than  western,  but  some  sales  at  slight¬ 
ly  lower  levels  occurred  the  first  week  in 
October.  New  York  growers  are  getting 
fully  as  much  as  those  of  California,  with 
Concords  around  $50  per  ton  at  country 
shipping  points. 

SIDE  LINES 

Cranberries  are  one  of  the  interesting 
side  lines,  although  the  price  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season  is  closely  controlled 
by  the  agents  of  producers.  The  crop  is 
about  5  per  cent  larger  than  the  rather 
small  crop  of  1927  and  the  price  is  start¬ 
ing  high  at  $4.50  to  $7  per  %  bbl.,  a 
figure  which  would  have  looked  well  for 
a  whole  barrel  to  growers  of  some  years 
ago.  These  prices  apply  to  the  smaller 
early  kinds  and  would  no  doubt  be  higher 
for  the  late  varieties.  Massachusetts  has 
a  lighter  crop  this  last  year,  but  New 
Jersey  and  the  West  show  increases. 

Pears  are  a  little  lower  this  month 
than  in  September  in  the  Middle  West, 
but  about  the  same  in  the  East,  with 
standard  kinds  well  above  $2  per  bushel 
in  New  York  producing  districts.  Kieffers, 
as  usual,  are  much  lower  than  the  rest 
and  range  only  75c  to  $1.25  in  the  con¬ 
suming  markets. 

Potatoes  have  scarcely  developed  any 
new  market  features  so  far  this  month. 
Prices  have  tended  to  sag  a  little  but  are 
reported  in  most  producing  sections  as 
fairly  steady.  Shipments  continue  about 
as  usual  at  the  time  of  year  and  are 
rather  light  from  producing  districts  far 
from  the  large  markets.  Prices  vary  from 
40c  per  100  lbs.  in  the  far  West  to  $1.15 
in  New  Jersey. 

Onions  continue  an  interesting  feature 
because  of  the  firmness  of  prices  at  the 
much  higher  level  reached.  Most  good 
eastern  stock  brings  $3.50  per  100  lbs.  at 
country  shipping  points,  and  as  far  west 
as  the  Pacific  Coast  the  price  is  up  to 
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$2.75.  There  is  considerable  talk  of  very 
high  priced  onions  before  Spring.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  high  prices  are  bringing 
along  a  good  deal  of  small,  poor  stock 
which  is  far  from  being  a  help  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  position,  and  Spanish  imports  are 
twice  as  great  so  far  this  season  as  in 
1927. 

Cabbage  shows  a  rising  tendency  in 
eastern  markets  and  sells  about  three 
times  as  high  as  it  did  a  year  ago.  The 
Middle  West  is  doing  much  to  offset  the 
eastern  shortage  by  heavy  shipments  from 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

LIVE  STOCK  LOWER 

While  the  various  crops  were  having 
their  ups  and  downs,  the  live  stock  mar¬ 
ket  took  quite  a  dip  in  prices  near  the 
first  of  the  month.  Hogs  dropped  over  $2 
in  10  days  and  fell  back  to  about  the 
price  of  a  year  ago.  They  have  recovered 
a  little  since  but  still  feel  the  effect  of 
the  heavier  shipments  at  this  time  of 
year.  Lower  prices  in  the  Fall  and  early 
Winter  are  nothing  unusual,  but  the  un¬ 
derlying  shortage  is  expected  to  bring  full 
recovery  later. 

Cattle  and  lambs  shared  the  weakness 
of  the  hog  market  but  the  drop  was  not 
so  severe.  Cattle  fell  about  $1  from  top 
prices  in  the  West.  The  trouble  was  not 
owing  to  any  real  weakness  but  in  too 
much  live  stock  shipped  at  the  same  time, 
attracted  by  the  rising  prices  of  several 
weeks  before. 

^  Butter,  instead  of  rising  as  usual  in  the 
Fall,  has  been  scarcely  holding  its  late 
Summer  price  because  of  good  Fall  pas¬ 
turage,  plenty  of  roughage,  and  liberal 
feeding  of  grain.  The  price  has  been 
higher  than  last  season  all  along  until 
lately,  but  is  now  lower  than  in  October, 
1927.  Cheese  also  had  a  slight  set-back 
owing  to  Fall  production  larger  than  ex¬ 
pected. 

It  is  proving  a  good  Fall  for  all  sorts 
of  animal  products  so  far  as  production 
is  concerned.  The  hens  seem  to  have 
been  making  up  in  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  for  light  production  in  Spring.  The 
result  is  plenty  of  fresh  stock  and  some 
difficulty  in  selling  high-cost,  cold-storage 
eggs  at  a  profit.  g.  b.  f. 


Tomato  With  Odd  Shape 

I  am  sending  you  a  tomato  that  grew 
in  this  curious  shape.  It  should  be  a 
sure  sign  that  Hoover  will  be  elected  this 
Fall.  R.  e.  F. 

The  tomato  had  decayed  very  badly  in 
the  mail,  but  we  were  able  to  spread  it 
out  and  note  what  a  strange  shape  it  had 
been.  As  to  just  what  meaning  such 
curiosities  may  have  with  regard  to  the 
political  situation,  we  cannot  tell,  but 
judging  from  what  the  politicians  on  both 
sides  and  their  friends  are  saying,  they 
are  all  hoping  for  the  best,  and  all  the 
rest  of  us  may  likewise  join  in  this  hope. 


Problem  Corner  Wanted 

I  should  like  to  see  a  “Problem  Cor¬ 
ner,”  such  as  you  printed  back  in  the 
seventies.  They  were  real  questions  for 
one  with  a  leaning  that  way.  Why  not 
turn  to  your  files  and  look  up  some  of 
those  fine  mathematical  problems? 

Ohio.  w.  v.  A. 

Below  we  give  three  of  the  type  our 
correspondent  mentions,  together  with  the 
answers.  This  sort  of  amusement  for 
long  Winter  evenings  was  once  popular: 

ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEM 

Suppose  Rochester  and  Batavia  to  be 
connected  with  Canandaigua  by  straight 
railroad ;  let  the  distance  from  Rochester 
to  Batavia  be  36  miles ;  from  Batavia  to 
Canandaigua  51;  from  Canandaigua  to 
Rochester  27  miles.  Suppose  that  two 
trains  set  out  at  the  same  instant  of  time 
— the  one  from  Canandaigua  to  Batavia 
at  the  rate  of  30  miles  per  hour;  and  the 
other  from  Batavia  to  Rochester  at  the 
rate  of  36  miles  per  hour.  How  long 
after  setting  out  will  they  be  nearest  each 
other?  A.  B.  EVANS. 

Ans. — 16  minutes  59^  seconds. 

NAUTICAL  PROBLEM 

Coming  in  from  sea  at  a  station  D,  I 
observed  two  headlands,  A  and  B,  and 
inland  a  steeple,  C,  which  appeared  be¬ 
tween  the  headlands.  I  found  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  headlands  from  each  other  to 
be  5.35  miles,  and  the  distance  of  the  head¬ 
land.  A,  from  the  steeple,  C,  2.8  miles 
and  the  headland,  B  from  the  steeple  3.47 
miles ;  the  angles  were  also  measured  and 
I  found  the  angle  A-B-C,  equal  to  12° 
15';  the  angle  B-C-D,  equal  to  15°  39'. 
Required  my  distance  from  each  of  the 
headlands  and  from  the  steeple. 

H.  D.  DONNELLY. 

Ans.  —  From  headland  A,  11.2572 
miles;  from  headland  B,  10.0342  miles; 
from  steeple  C,  12.462  miles. 

ALGEBRAICAL  PROBLEM 

A  lady  sent  for  a  certain  number  of 
cards  for  her  scholars.  On  distributing 
them  she  found  she  had  been  cheated  of 
some  and  she  lacked  six ;  how  many  I 
don’t  know,  I’m  sure.  You  tell.  If  she 
had  received  as  many  cards  as  she  sent 
cents  she  would  have  had  four  more  than 
she  had  scholars.  The  square  root  of  the 
number  of  scholars  equals  1/5  the  number 
of  cards  she  received.  How  many  schol¬ 
ars  had  she?  How  many  cards  did  she 
receive?  How  many  did  she  get  cheated 
out  of  and  how  many  cents  did  she  send? 

C.  L.  CUDEBEC. 

Ans. — 36  scholars.  She  received  30 
cards;  was  cheated  out  of  10,  and  sent 
40  cents. 
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*  rr  Toasting 
frees  this 
cigarette  from 
throat  irritation 


William  T.  Tilden,  2nd 
Famous  Dramatic  Star 


”  Toasting”  definitely  does  two  things — It  improves  the  flavor 
of  the  finest  tobaccos  that  are  long  even  cut — no  dust.  It  re¬ 
moves  impurities  and  irritants.  No  wonder  20,679  doctors  state 
that  Lucky  Strikes  are  less  irritating  than  any  other  cigarette. 


No  Throat  irritation-No  Cough 


©  1928,  The  American 


Tobacco  Co.,  Manufacturers 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

^Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rubai.  NBW- 
Yobkrb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


OUR  farm  problem  is  to  sell  what  we  produce  on 
the  farm  with  a  dollar  of  capital  and  an  hour 
of  labor  for  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  things 
which  we  buy,  and  which  are  produced  in  the  shops 
with  a  dollar  of  capital  and  an  hour  of  labor.  It  is 
a  distribution  problem.  Farmers  have  mastered  the 
production  problem  because  they  do  it  themselves. 
They  have  failed  in  distribution  because  they  have 
left  it  to  others.  The  farmer  has  perfected  his  art 
and  reduced  the  cost  of  production.  Distributors 
have  continued  old  methods  and  multiplied  the  cost 
of  distribution.  Under  the  present  system  the  major 
part  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  goes  to  the  middlemen, 
but  when  distribution  is  turned  over  to  a  separate 
organization,  the  producer  must  realize  that  the 
distributors  are  going  to  run  away  with  the  profits. 
We  hope  to  see  farmers  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
development  of  the  new  plan  for  the  sale  of  their 
crops.  They  are  better  qualified  for  it  than  the  ex¬ 
perts  and  leaders.  On  the  first  page  we  have  de¬ 
fined  three  features  which  we  think  farmers  will  ap¬ 
prove  as  fundamental : 

1.  A  national  system  so  organized  that  it  will  be  un¬ 
der  the  control  and  direction  of  farmers  themselves. 

2.  A  chain  of  primary  markets  to  handle  products 
both  for  export  and  home  consumption. 

3.  A  rule  for  th§  standardization  of  prices  that  will 
give  the  same  interest  on  capital,  salary  for  manage¬ 
ment,  and  wages  for  labor  on  the  farm  that  capital 
and  management  and  labor  get  in  the  other  industries. 

If  you  write  us  your  views  and  suggestions,  we 
will  see  that  they  are  considered  in  the  making  of 
a  bill  which  will  go  to  Congress.  We  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  language.  What  we  want  is  the 
thought  fresh  from  the  farm.  We  want  real  farmers 
to  help  write  this  law.  This  time  let  us  do  it  our¬ 
selves. 

* 

After  you  get  this  all  prepared,  feed  it  to  the  pigs  and 
make  pies  out  of  something  the  Lord  intended  for  pies. 

HIS  is  the  close  of  some  remarks  one  of  our 
friends  makes  regarding  the  picture  on  our 
cover  of  October  6  issue,  showing  timber  for  pump¬ 
kin  pie  being  scored  and  hewed.  He  says  that  peel¬ 
ing  pumpkin  is  a  mistake;  that  the  quarters  after 
cleaning  should  be  steamed  and  the  soft  part  scraped 
out.  We  grant  that  as  the  better  plan,  but  cannot 
permit  anyone  to  rule  pumpkin  out  of  our  pie  sched¬ 
ule.  Making  full  allowance  for  the  zest  of  youthful 
appetite,  we  are  sure  that  the  pumpkin  pie  prepared 
by  mother,  in  just  the  way  shown  in  that  picture, 
had  a  creamy  richness  equal  to  pies  of  modern  days. 
So  long  as  there  are  pumpkins  for  the  frost  to  get 
on  we  shall  include  them  in  our  pie  material  list. 
But  there  are  pumpkins  and  pumpkins,  the  same  as 
we  find  good  and  poor  apples. 

m 

N  A  SMALL  vegetable  garden  in  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J., 
the  owner  asked  us  to  prescribe  for  “foot-rot”  in 
his  cabbages.  They  were  obviously  affected.  On  in¬ 
quiry,  we  learned  that  he  had  grown  cabbages  in  the 
same  area  of  his  clay-soil  garden  for  years.  There¬ 
fore,  instead  of  “prescribing”  we  thought  it  might 
be  useful  to  discuss  with  him  the  probable  causes 
of  the  trouble.  In  trying  to  get  at  the  causes  of  the 
general  run  of  plant  diseases,  it  might  be  well  to 
study  the  soil.  Its  chemical,  mechanical  and  bac¬ 
teriological  condition  is  the  primary  cause  of  a  vast 
number  of  deficiency  and  related  diseases  that  weak¬ 
en,  degenerate  or  kill  plants  and  animals  and  people. 
A  bit  of  our  questioner’s  moist  garden  soil  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand  was  like  putty.  It  was  practically 
devoid  of  humus.  It  gave  off  an  unhealthy  odor, 
like  that  which  one  smells  when  looking  for  moc¬ 
casin  flowers  in  an  old  lake  floor  covered  with  a 
primeval  pine  forest  in  Northern  Minnesota.  We 
suggested  that  the  soil  was  sour  and  needed  liming ; 


that  it  was  deficient  in  humus  and  needed  applica-  1 
tions  of  strawy  barnyard  manure,  as  well  as  green 
manuring,  and  that  a  standard  fertilizer  for  a  vege¬ 
table  garden  soil  iu  its  region  of  the  State  would  be 
worth  using.  If,  in  addition  to  this  treatment,  a 
soil  of  this  type  were  to  be  worked  and  lie  fallow 
and  bare  a  year  out  of  every  three  to  four  years,  so 
as  to  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  would  be  im¬ 
proved.  Since  crops  in  home  gardens  are  not  and 
cannot  conveniently  be  rotated,  as  a  rule,  and  since 
many  old  garden  soils  are  in  a  poor  condition,  chemi¬ 
cally,  physically  and  bacteriologically  it  would  be 
well  for  the  careful  gardener  to  maintain  two  gar¬ 
den  plots,  if  this  were  practicable.  One  could  be 
used  while  the  other  was  taking  the  “rest  cure”  or 
other  restorative  doctoriug.  Garden  soils  in  many 
areas  do  not  receive  adequate  sunning  with  their 
clothes  off. 

* 

AN  ITEM  on  page  1326  in  reference  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  banks  in  case  of  forgery  of  sig¬ 
nature  on  checks  is  important  information.  The 
only  exception  is  when  the  depositor  does  not 
promptly  report  the  forgery.  As  a  precaution  the 
banks  pay  for  insurance  against  the  possibility  of 
paying  out  money  on  forged  checks,  but  there  is  a 
time  limit  to  the  insurance  policy,  and  failure  of  the 
depositor  to  notify  the  bank  of  a  forgery  after  the 
cancelled  checks  are  returned  is  neglect  and  the 
banks  are  no  longer  responsible  for  the  loss.  The  de¬ 
positor  should  make  a  careful  record  of  every  check 
drawn  on  the  bank  giving  name  of  the  person  to  be 
paid,  the  amount,  date  and  nature  of  bill  to  be  paid. 
Then  when  the  cancelled  vouchers  are  returned 
about  the  first  of  the  month  each  voucher  should  be 
carefully  checked  with  the  record  on  the  stubs.  Any 
irregularity  or  error  should  be  reported  to  the  bank 
at  once.  Farmers  who  observe  these  rules,  will  never 
have  any  losses  through  forgery  of  their  signatures 
or  the  more  common  practice  of  “raised  checks,” 
which  means  an  alteration  like  raising  a  check  for 
$10  to  one  of  $100. 

* 

T  IS  October.  We  have  no  desire  to  attempt  to 
displace  the  poets  who  have  written  of  the  glory 
of  October  days.  We  lack  the  poetical  genius  that 
would  make  any  such  effort  ^upon  our  part  accepta¬ 
ble,  but  we  cannot  look  out  upon  the  hills  that  are 
only  partly  concealing  the  marvellous  colors  of  their 
hardwoods  in  a  delicate  haze  without  having  a  feel¬ 
ing  within  us  that  we  think  poets  must  have.  We 
vaguely  recall  a  poem,  written  we  think  by  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay,  in  which  she  speaks  of  a  feeling  as 
if  she  would  burst  when  she  looks  upon  a  world 
about  her  that  defies  any  human  attempt  to  describe 
the  emotions  that  it  arouses.  We  have  this  feeling 
in  October.  There  is  a  dreaminess  about  the  atmos¬ 
phere  that  speaks  of  fields  and  hills  about  ready  to 
fall  asleep  after  a  Summer’s  work  aud  a  feeling  of 
peace  which  comes  at  no  other  season  of  the  year. 
Joy  and  sadness  mingle  now  as  the  work  of  a  sea¬ 
son  begun  with  high  hopes  comes  to  an  end.  It  is 
hard  to  know  which  feeling  is  strongest  within  us. 
All  that  we  can  say  is,  it  is  October ! 

* 

HOEVER  studied  the  16  County  Farm  Bureau 
exhibits  at  the  late  New  York  State  Fair  was 
impressed  by  the  arguments  for  diversification  which 
they  graphically  illustrated.  Many  men  and  many 
farms  are  ill-adapted  to  this  type  of  farming ;  they 
are  much  better  adapted  to  a  specialty.  According 
to  an  old  maxim,  the  wise  man  doesn’t  put  all  of  his 
eggs  in  one  basket.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  a 
farmer  does,  and  prospers,  while  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances  men  who  pursue  the  opposite  course  have 
empty  baskets  and  no  eggs.  Some  men  are  always 
doing  something  that  others  said  couldn't  be  done. 
Under  pressure  or  necessity  and  sometimes  under  an 
abiding  inspiration,  man’s  brain-power,  energy  and 
will  are  capable  of  achievements  bordering  upon  the 
miraculous.  Consequently  we  are  seldom  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  confidently  to  recommend  either  specialized  or 
diversified  farming  to  anyone.  Plenty  of  arguments 
can  be  marshaled  in  favor  of  either.  In  some  re¬ 
gions,  however,  the  overwhelming  weight  of  argu¬ 
ment  and  evidence  favors  diversification.  Cortland 
County’s  Farm  Bureau  exhibit  was  a  plain,  strong 
case  for  it.  Materials  and  statistics  were  effectively 
arranged  by  Manager  H.  L.  Yaugbn  of  the  Bureau, 
whom  we  congratulate  upon  his  sense  of  advertising 
values  and  effects.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  Cortland’s 
farmers  own  and  operate  their  farms.  Dairying  is 
the  keystone  of  their  farming.  Cortland's  cows  pro¬ 
duce  over  400  lbs.  of  milk  in  excess  of  the  State’s 
average.  Of  the  2,192  farmers  in  the  county,  1,822 
keep  dairy  cows,  1,904  own  horses  and  mules,  1,841 
rais,e  chickens,  457  raise  hogs  and  55  maintain  flocks 
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fof  sheep;  while  hay  is  grown  by  2.161,  potatoes  by 
1,765,  oats  by  1,512,  corn  by  1,176,  cabbage  by  824, 
buckwheat  by  560  and  strawberries  by  33.  We  re¬ 
joice  to  learn  that  “almost  all  have  gardens.”  The 
vital  relation  of  gardens  to  the  well-being  and  eco¬ 
nomic  defense  of  farm  families  cannot  be  stated  in 
monetary  terms.  Better-kept  and  more  fruitful 
farm  gardens  would  go  a  long  way  toward  making 
farms  pay  more  abundantly  in  health,  contentment 
and  the  joy  of  living,  and  without  these  values  or 
assets  farming  cannot  be  profitable,  no  matter  how 
great  its  net  to  gross  may  be  in  dollars.  A  garden 
of  diversified  good  things  for  the  farm  table  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  completion  of  a  diversified  farming 
system. 

* 

MANY  questions  about  joint  ownership  of  prop¬ 
erty  comes  to  us.  Some  involve  partnership 
deeds,  and  others  cases  where  the  desire  is  that  the 
survivor  shall  own  the  property  in  its  entirety.  When 
the  latter  plan  is  wanted  the  lawyer  drawing  the 
deed  should  be  told  explicitly  that  full  title  is  to  pass 
to  the  survivor.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  order 
that  both  names  appear  in  the  deed.  Our  opinion  is 
that  this  error  is  quite  common,  and  that  many  sup¬ 
posedly  joint  deeds  are  not  so  in  fact.  Your  local 
lawyer  can  tell  about  this  on  examination.  Joint 
bank  accounts  may  also  be  so  arranged  by  the  bank 
on  definite  request  that  the  survivor  will  owu  the 
account.  But  with  these  joint  bank  accounts  there 
may  be  eases  where  tlie  State  will  demand  payment 
of  an  inheritance  tax,  depending  on  how  much  the 
survivor  had  contributed  to  the  joint  account.  Au 
inheritance  tax  cannot  lawfully  be  avoided  by  mak¬ 
ing  an  heir  joint  owner  of  a  bank  book. 

* 

HE  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  completed  a  survey  with  regard  to  the 
McIntosh  apple  on  the  New  York  market,  publishing 
the  results  in  Bulletin  243,  issued  by  the  station.  The 
investigators  conclude,  among  other  things,  that  “the 
demand  for  McIntosh  in  New  York  has  never  been 
supplied,  that  the  testimony  of  dealers  indicates  that 
the  market  will  absorb  many  times  what  it  now  re¬ 
ceives,  and  that  the  New  England  McIntosh  are.  in 
general  equal  to  any  that  are  received  in  New  York, 
as  indicated  by  the  prices  received.”  This  is  reas¬ 
suring  to  the  New  England  McIntosh  growers,  since 
this  variety  had  undergone  a  very  marked  increase 
in  numbers  in  the  younger  plantings  which  are  either 
just  starting  into  bearing  or  are  soon  to  do  so. 

* 

EW  York  State  papers  have  recently  printed  the 
story  of  a  five-year-old  boy  burned  to  death  in 
a  small  barn  on  a  Madison  County  farm  while  his 
mother  looked  on,  absolutely  helpless  in  the  face  of 
roaring  flames  which  filled  the  building.  Two  young 
children  were  playing  in  the  straw  about  this  build¬ 
ing  and  it  is  thought  that  matches  taken  by  them 
from  the  house  had  ignited  it.  The  mother  heard 
the  crackle  of  flames  and  rushed  out,  only  to  see  the 
oldest  child  standing  in  a  second-story  window  of  the 
building,  afraid  to  jump,  and  the  interior  of  the  barn 
a  mass  of  flames  which  she  could  not  enter.  There 
would  be  no  excuse  for  printing  this  heart-rending 
story  here  if  it  were  not  for  warning  which  it  con¬ 
veys  and  which  is  too  often  needed.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  fascinating  to  most  children  about  fires  and  a 
great  desire  upon  their  part  to  employ  matches  in 
their  out-of-door  play.  They  cannot  realize  the 
danger  which  lies  in  these  phosphorus  tipped  splin¬ 
ters  of  wood  and  only  eternal  vigilance  upon  the  part 
of  their  elders  can  insure  against  such  awful 
tragedies  as  the  one  related  above.  Safety  matches 
that  can  be  ignited  only  on  the  boxes  in  which  they 
come  are  cheap  and  afford  some  security  against  ac¬ 
cidents.  It  would  be  better  if  they  were  used  ex¬ 
clusively,  particularly  in  homes  where  there  are  chil¬ 
dren.  But,  even  with  these,  we  need  to  constantly 
bear  in  mind  the  awful  power  of  flames  in  rural 
homes  beyond  the  reach  of  any  adequate  fire  fight¬ 
ing  apparatus  and  take  every  possible  precaution 
against  their  becoming  our  masters. 


Brevities 

F'ires  in  the  United  States  have  cost  the  nation  two 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  the  past  five  years,  and 
cause  the  death  of  15,000  persons  each  year. 

Table  scraps  and  white  bread — are  they  dangerous 
feeds  for  growing  fowls?  One  observant  poultryman 
believes  so-called  range  paralysis  many  follow  such 
feeding. 

Newspaper  headlines  state  that  the  “mystery  of 
death  is  near  solution,”  and  tell  us  that  they  are  ap¬ 
proaching  some  wonderful  discovery  in  the  nature  of 
the  living  cells.  Will  they  explain  more  fully  than  the 
old,  old  words — “Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth 
as  it  was :  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who 
gave  it.” 
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The  Cow  Acquitted  of  Blame 

THE  health  experts  of  the  city  of  New  York  have 
at  least  exonerated  “old  boss”  in  one  particular 
case.  They  now  admit  she  is  not  responsible  for 
tuberculous  meningitis.  In  careful  study  of  110  cases 
in  children,  the  experts  conclude  that  the  disease  is 
probably  due  to  exposure  of  the  children  to  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  the  family.  Practically  all  the  cases 
seemed  to  be  due  to  human  origin.  In  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  the  disease  was  traceable  to  one  of  the 
parents  or  to  some  other  member  of  the  family. 
Tuberculous  meningitis  is  incurable.  As  a  rule  the 
disease  does  not  manifest  itself  at  once  after  infec¬ 
tion,  but  takes  from  four  months  to  a  year  to  de¬ 
velop.  Progress  is  hastened  by  measles,  pneumonia 
and  especially  influenza  during  the  first  two  years  of 
life. 

It  is  a  ruthless  disease,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  cow  has  no  responsibility  for  it.  As  yet 
there  seems  to  be  no  cure,  and  the  best  precaution 
is  to  keep  the  child  out  of  dangerous  contact  with 
people  who  suffer  from  tuberculosis. 


Another  Centralized  Failure 

HE  discontinuance  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Poul¬ 
try  Producers’  Association  nearly  ends  a  record 
that  has  caused  no  small  amount  of  embarrassment 
and  concern.  It  must  be  eight  or  ten  years  ago  that 
Aaron  Sapiro  and  an  associate  came  to  this  office 
saying  that  he  was  about  to  organize  a  poultry  as¬ 
sociation  in  New  Jersey  to  market  eggs,  and  wanted 
our  endorsement  of  the  project.  We  were  known  to 
be  the  leading  advocates  of  farm  co-operations.  But 
we  had  always  distinguished  between  co-operation 
by  promoters  for  promoters,  and  co-operation  by 
farmers  for  farmers.  We  asked  Mr.  Sapiro  to  show 
us  his  plan.  He  promised  to  send  it  and  he  did. 
With  it  came  a  letter  practically  demanding  the  en¬ 
dorsement.  The  plan  was  the  centralized  type  of 
organization,  which  gave  the  promoters  entire  con¬ 
trol  of  the  association’s  business  and  cash.  It  left 
them  free  to  employ  themselves  and  their  friends, 
to  fix  their  own  salaries  and  to  charge  up  their  ex¬ 
pense  accounts  without  let  or  hindrance  from  any 
one.  The  farmer  had  no  more  to  say  about  it  than 
the  man  in  the  moon.  Then  without  any  check  or 
observation  or  control  the  eggs  were  turned  over  to 
a  city  dealer  to  sell.  The  lawyers’  fees  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  expense  created  a  debt  that  handicapped 
the  project  from  the  start,  and  when  the  promoters 
got  their  money  and  ran  the  limit  of  accumulating 
debts,  they  quit,  and  the  burden  of  reorganization 
fell  on  conscientious  local  men  who  assumed  the 
herculean  task  of  putting  the  organization  on  its 
feet.  The  name  was  changed  to  enlarge  the  field 
to  the  whole  northern  Atlantic  slope.  The  burden 
was  too  much  and  the  first  record  was  a  heavy 
liability  in  itself.  The  local  men  who  took  it  up 
made,  we  believe,  a  determined  effort  to  work  out  the 
problem  of  paying  other  men’s  debts,  but  the  burden 
was  too  heavy,  and  after  a  long  struggle  the  end 
has  come. 

This,  in  one  variation  or  another,  is  the  record  of 
the  Sapiro  centralized  type  of  organization  every¬ 
where.  They  were  launched  under  the  name  of  co¬ 
operation,  but  their  real  purpose  was  to  head  off 
real  farm  co-operation  which  was  making  headway 
at  the  time.  The  one  hope  and  purpose  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  was  to  create  a  machinery  by  which  farmers 
themselves  could  control  the  marketing  and  pricing 
of  their  products.  The  centralized  promoters  want¬ 
ed  to  keep  the  control  of  markets  and  prices  out  of 
the  hands  of  farmers.  They  demonstrated  this  fact 
whenever  they  found  themselves  in  authority  by  al¬ 
liances  with  the  old  middleman  system.  They  never 
failed  to  get  their  own  share  in  cash  to  accumulate 
a  heavy  indebtedness,  or  in  most  cases  to  leave  the 
farmer  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  debts  in  the  end. 


A  Matter  of  Salesmanship 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a  daily  paper,  published  in  a  city 
in  the  southern  tier  of  New  York  State,  there  appeared 
a  large  advertisement  carrying  a  map  of  the  “Seneca 
Turnpike,”  extending  along  the  east  side  of  Seneca 
Lake  in  the  Finger  Lakes  section.  On  the  map  one  could 
see  the  names  of  the  farmers  residing  along  this  particu¬ 
lar  stretch  of  highway  each  numbered  in  order.  For  in¬ 
stance  starting  from  the  south  No.  1  was  John  Jones, 
No.  2,  Henry  Smith,  etc. 

Then  in  large  letters  the  statement  was  made  that  on 
Saturday  of  that  week  peaches  would  be  ready  for  sale 
at  the  various  farms  listed.  On  the  day  in  question  we 
made  the  trip  to  Watkins  and  then  over  the  route  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  paper.  What  a  sight !  The  road  was  lined 
with  ears,  all  there  for  the  one  purpose,  to  buy  peaches. 
There  were  pleasure  cars,  there  were  trucks,  and  along 
the  route  for  miles  and  miles,  it  was  just  the  same. 
Large  numbers  had  been  placed  in  front  of  the  peach 
farms  and  the  owner’s  name  was  posted  conspicuously, 
corresponding  with  the  advertisement  in  the  daily  paper. 

The  sales  for  the  day  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer  were  perhaps  the  greatest  ever  made  in  this  sec¬ 


tion.  Carloads  of  peaches  were  delivered  to  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  at  a  reasonable  price  and  both  producer  and 
consumer  benefited.  It  was  intensive  group  advertis¬ 
ing  which  brought  the  consumers  to  the  market  and 
then  it  was  up  to  the  individual  to  get  his  share.  And 
incidentally,  the  man  who  had  a  fine  looking  place  was 
the  individual  who  took  the  most  of  the  trade.  The 
plan  will  be  repeated  another  year.  t.  t.  j. 


News  From  Long  Island 

Unseasonable  cool  weather  marked  the  last  days  of 
September,  with  killing  frosts  in  some  sections  of  Long 
Island.  The  corn  crop  is  good  considering  the  backward 
season  during  the  early  growing  period  through  June 
and  July,  when  weather  was  wet  and  cool.  This  crop 
is  about  the  most  valuable  of  the  cereals  just  now.  sell¬ 
ing  at  the  feed  houses  at  $2.50  per  100-lb.  bag.  Wheat 
is  but  15  cents  higher  and  at  the  prevailing  price  of 
$2.65  per  100  lbs.  is  a  fairly  cheap  feed  by  comparison 
with  corn.  Seed  wheat  sells  for  $1.75  a  bushel. 

Potatoes  are  fluctuating  in  price,  50  to  60  cents  a 
bushel  being  the  prevailing  prices  at  the  loading  sta¬ 
tions,  up  one  week  and  down  the  next.  Considerable 
variation  of  yield  is  reported  from  the  growing  sections 
with  200  bushels  to  250  bushels  as  a  fair  average  with 
some  fields  going  300  or  better.  The  Bridgehampton 
section  reports  a  smaller  yield  than  usual.  In  some 
sections  of  the  island,  farmers  are  discouraged  at  the 
outlook  and,  wThere  the  yield  is  light,  threaten  to  leave 
the  potatoes  in  the  ground  rather  than  dig  at  the  low 
price  offered.  In  some  instances  whole  fields  may  not 
be  harvested  at  all,  is  the  report,  unless  a  better  mar¬ 
ket  should  be  available  late  this  Fall  before  the  ground 
freezes.  At  the  present  figures  some  growers  see  a  big 
loss,  visualizing  a  deficit  from  $10,000  upwards.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  Long  Island  potato  men  are  hard 
hit  just  at  present. 

While  diversified  farming  is  practised  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  on  Long  Island  the  fact  is  evident  that  a  new  era 
in  farming  is  here  and  adjustments  will  have  to  be 
made  accordingly.  Just  what  kind  of  farm  relief  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  industry  is  not  readily 
seen  nor  is  it  clear  that  any  radical  ehange  will  be 
made  for  years  to  come.  At  present  every  farm  seems 
to  be  a  unit  in  itself  and  not  subject  to  other  sections 
in  kinds  of  crops  and  acreages.  W.  B.  TUT  HILL. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Weather  Observations  on  a  Trip 

When  we  left  Western  New  York  September  14  it 
was  quite  dry  there.  We  drove  to  Toronto,  Guelph, 
Kitchener,  London,  Detroit,  through  Southern  Michigan 
to  Chicago.  When  we  got  to  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  we 
noticed  water  standing  in  the  fields.  West  of  Stevens 
Point  the  Wisconsin  River  had  overflowed  its  banks 
and  was  pouring  over  the  road.  We  drove  for  a  mile 
through  water  a  foot  deep  on  the  paved  road  with  a 
stiff  current.  At  home  we  found  they  had  had  five  inches 
of  rain  in  a  week,  and  13.33  in.  since  August  1.  It  was 
too  soft  to  cut  silage  corn,  but  it  is  all  right  now.  In 
spite  of  water  and  a  long  detour  we  drove  from  Neenah 
(our  old  home)  to  Stanley,  160  miles,  in  four  hours. 
The  first  time  we  drove  it  in  1917  it  took  us  12  hours. 
So  much  for  the  improvement  of  roads,  cars  and  driv¬ 
ers.  L.  E.  SCOTT. 

Chippewa  Co.,  Wis. 


The  Late  Potato  Outlook 

Some  fields  of  early  potatoes  _  were  later,  mostly 
blighted ;  very  small  set,  with  quite  a  little  rot.  Not 
over  half  a  crop  on  the  average.  D.  H.  K. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  potato  crop  in  this  locality  is  a  failure.  I 
planted  eight  bushels  of  good  seed  potatoes  and  got 
about  20  bushels  in  return.  Some  of  my  neighbors  did 
worse.  I  had  a  little  over  one-half  an  acre.  b.  l.  w. 

Holliday sburg,  Pa. 

I  think  the  potato  crop  in  this  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  will  not  be  much  more  than  half  what  it  wras  last 
year,  especially  the  late  crop.  We  have  had  extremely 
dry  weather  here  since  the  middle  of  July,  no  rain  to 
wet  the  ground.  Most  people  are  feeding  their  cows, 
so  you  know  that  kind  of  weather  would  not  be  good 
for  late  potatoes.  I  know  some  few  patches  that  are 
fair,  but  most  people  are  disappointed.  M.  F.  F. 

Kenton,  O. 

In  this  locality  potatoes  looked  like  a  bumper  crop 
the  early  part  of  August,  but  instead  the  yield  will  be 
much  less  than  last  year  (about  25  per  cent  less),  owing 
to  dry  weather  the  latter  part  of  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  although  the  acreage  is  about  5  per  cent  more 
than  last  year.  The  quality  of  the  tubers  is  very  good, 
there  being  scarcely  any  rot.  Farmers  are  now  starting 
to  dig  and  are  storing  to  hold  for  higher  prices.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  not  buying  yet.  F.  S. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  early  potatoes  around  this  part  of  the  county 
turned  out  very  well,  but  the  late  ones  are  blighted 
some  and  are  affected  with  dry  rot.  It  was  so  wet 
around  here  that  a  lot  of  farmers  did  not  get  very 
many  planted  and,  many  of  them  rotted  in  the  ground. 
My  brother  put  in  12  acres  and  only  had  two  left.  The 
rest  did  not  come.  I  had  in  six  acres  and  they  went  a 
’little  better,  200  bushels  to  the  acre.  Farther  north 
they  have  a  big  crop.  They  did  not  have  the  rain  we 
did.  R-  h. 

Armada,  Mich. 

Potatoes  in  this  section  are  not  more  than  a  quarter 
dug.  The  crop  seems  to  vary  from  50  to  200  bushels 
per  acre.  A  great  many  pieces  run  about  one-third  sec¬ 
onds.  I  do  not  think  that  the  late  pieces  will  amount 
to  very  much.  I  have  some  late  ones  that  look  good,  but 
will  not  go  over  50  bushels  per  acre.  A  great  many 
pieces  of  potatoes  are  green  yet,  and  people  are  waiting 
for  a  frost  to  kill  the  vines.  The  price  is  70  cents  on 
trucks  now  and  most  of  the  stock  runs  very  smooth.  I 
think  they  will  at  least  go  to  a  dollar  a  bushel. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  R.  M.  Q. 

Some  farmers  report  that  potatoes  are  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  their  usual  crop.  Late  blight  struck  those 
planted  in  wet  places.  Potatoes  planted  on  hilly  or 
gravelly  land  have  turned  out  about  two-thirds  of  usual 
crop.  Potatoes  planted  late  seem  to  be  better  than 
those  planted  early.  And  the  late  varieties  have  turned 
out  better  than  the  early  kinds.  On  one  farm  there 
were  two  kinds  of  potatoes  planted ;  the  large  potatoes 
were  cut  in  four  large  pieces  and  planted ;  the  small  po¬ 
tatoes  were  planted  whole.  Those  that  were  planted 
whole  have  resulted  in  a  good  crop  of  small  potatoes 


while  the  large  cut  ones  turned  out  a  crop  of  large  po¬ 
tatoes  with  about  one-half  of  them  rotten.  Nearly  all 
the  corn  was  hit  by  the  heavy  frost  that  came  as  a 
sudden  surprise ;  silos  are  nearly  all.  filled  in  this  lo¬ 
cality,  and  -corn  is  all  cut.  Potato  digging  and  fruit 
picking  are  the  order  of  the  day,  though  we  note  that 
some  farmers  are  still  busy  with  the  hay  in  meadows 
that  are  dry  enough  at  this  late  day  to  be  fit  to  get  into 
with  a  team.  Many,  meadows  that  were  formerly  mowed 
with  a  team  have  had  to  be  cut  with  a  scythe,  and  all 
the  hay  carried  out  by  hand  and  loaded  on  teams  that 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  meadows  while  being  loaded. 
Haying  a  very  costly  proposition  this  Summer  and 
Fall  in  this  neighborhood.  Only  about  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  harvest  of  usual  crop  of  hay  in  the  barns  this 
season. 

The  latest  chicken  thieves  come  along  our  highways 
with  a  motorcycle  and  a  side  car  occupied  by  a  man 
with  a  gun.  This  man  shoots  the  poultry,  then  jumps 
out,  gathers  up  his  “game”  and  they  rush  away  before 
we  have  hardly  realized  that  we  have  been  visited  by 
a  human  “hen  hawk.”  C.  V.  H. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Live  News  From  Texas 

The  north  wind  blowing  and  the  cotton  bolls  showing 
fluffy  and  white  makes  you  think  that  Fall  is  truly  here. 
Just  saw  a  neighbor  pass  with  his  two  little  girls  with 
their  unionalls  on  and  their  dinner  pails  in  their  hands 
and  their  sacks  under  their  arms  going  to  pick  their 
first  of  the  season.  But  I  will  not  have  to  worry  over 
that  as  we  have  only  eight  acres  this  year  and  that 
is  the  first  we_have  planted  in  several  years.  We  had  a 
patch  that  had  been  turned  over  to  Johnson  grass  and 
Bermuda  for  years  before  we  bought  it.  And  it  is  really 
astonishing  to  see  how  soon  we  got  rid  of  it,  not  without 
lots  of  work,  however,  as  we  began  early  last  Spring 
and  flat-broke  it  and  disked  and  re-disked  it,  and  disked 
and  disked  again  and  harrowed  until  planting  time. 
Then  as  the  cotton  was  coming  up  it  began  to  rain  and 
stayed  wet  so  long  we  thought  the  Johnson  grass  would 
surely  spring  right  up  and  choke  out  the  cotton  before 
the  weather  gave  us  a  chance  to  cultivate,  but  we  finally 
did  get  it  harrowed,  then  followed  with  the  cultivator 
and  hoes,  and  now  you  cannot  see  any  heads  of  Johnson 
grass  waving  above  the  cotton  at  all  and  not  many  stalks 
of  it  there,  or  sprigs  of  Bermuda  •  either.  At  one  time 
it  looked  as  though  we  were  going  to  make  as  many 
bales  as  we  had  acres.  But  along  the  first  of  August 
there  came  a  rain  that  we  were  badly  needing  on  every¬ 
thing  except  the  cotton,  and  the  one  rain  would  have 
been  fine  for  it,  but  it  would  not  stop  at  one  rain,  but 
kept  cloudy  and  showery  until  here  came  Mr.  Boll  Wee¬ 
vil  and  family  and  all  his  kin  folks,  including  Mr.  Boll 
Worm  and  Web  Worms  too,  and  they  have  claimed  a 
big  portion  of  the  cotton.  Still  we  have  pretty  fair 
cotton  in  spite  of  these  pests.  We  talked  of  poisoning 
the  cotton  to  kill  the  weevils  and  worms,  and  then  we 
saw  how  busy  the  bees  were  on  the  blossoms,  so  we 
decided  that  we  would  rather  lose  some  of  the  cotton 
than  to  lose  all  the  bees. 

Speaking  of  these  busy  little  fellows  reminds  me  of 
the  lot  of  bright  pretty  honey  we  got  from  them  not 
long  ago,  and  still  have  more  to  get  out,  as  some  was 
not  sealed  when  we  got  the  other  out.  I  noticed  in  the 
Spring  that  every  time  the  bees  swarmed  Joe  would  put 
them  in  a  new  hive  and  let  them  set  just  where  he  hived 
them  until  after  sundown,  and  then  would  get  one  of 
the  boys  to  help  him  carry  them  somewhere,  but  I  never 
knew  just  where  until  the  other  day  I  saw  some  red 
apples  in  the  top  of  a  large  tree  and  went  to  try  to 
reach  them,  and  could  not,  but  I  found  some  just  as  red 
and  pretty  on  the  ground  and  was  picking  them  up 
when  I  heard  a  dull  rumbling  sound  and  looked  away 
up  under  the  tree  and  there  were  three  of  the  new  hives 
of  bees.  He  had  brought  them  over  in  the  orchard 
among  the  blooming  trees  to  help  pollenize  the  blooms. 
They  seemed  to  be  as  much  at  home  as  these  hives  here 
at  the  house  that  have  been  here  for  years.  Our  apples 
are  scarce  this  year.  We  have  less  of  them  than  any 
other  fruit.  There  seemed  to  be  about  as  few  of  one 
variety  as  another ;  the  frost  was  not  partial  to  any 
certain  kind.  The  few  crabapples  there  were  I  promptly 
got  and  made  some  clear  stiff  jelly.  Then  when  the 
town  ladies  who  knew  we  grew  them  phoned  out  for  the 
crabs  they  were  not  there.  But  it  is  fig  time  now,  and 
we  have  phone  calls  for  them,  and  they  do  not  ripen 
fast  enough  to  supply  the  calls.  We  have  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  them  but  believe  we  are  inclined  to  like  the 
Harrison  best  of  all  for  this  climate.  The  Hirtu  Japan 
is  good,  too.  Of  course  in  the  south  part  of  the  State 
they  have  ripened  and  gone  by  this  time,  as  it  is  very 
much  warmer  there  than  here. 

Another  fruit  that  is  fast  gaining  a  reputation  is  the 
jujube  or  Chinese  date ;  they  are  the  most  prolific 
bearers  you  ever  saw,  and  very  unique,  as  they  are  new 
in  this  part  of  the  world ;  not  very  many  have  seen 
them  growing.  The  fruit  comes  on  the  leaf  stem  in¬ 
stead  of  the  limbs.  If  we  once  take  people  by  the 
jujube  trees  we  can’t  get  them  any  further  until  they 
have  eaten  all  they  want.  They  make  fairly  good  pre¬ 
serves,  and  can  be  candied  something  like  the  dates  we 
buy  in  packages. 

The  Garber  and  Koonce  pears  are  at  their  best  now, 
too.  And  I  am  sure  the  poor  old  trees  are  glad  to  be 
relieved  of  their  burdens,  as  they  were  bending  almost 
to  the  ground  with  their  loads  of  fruit.  We  had  to  take 
the  truck  and  gather  great  loads  off  the  Kieffer  trees 
to  keep  them  from  breaking  the  limbs  some  time  ago; 
now  the  ones  that  we  left  should  get  to  be  real  big.  The 
nice  rain  we  had  last  week  has  put  new  life  in  my 
flowers.  The  Zinnias  and  Petunias  are  as  fresh  and 
pretty  as  when  they  first  began  to  bloom.  I  have  been 
trying  to  keep  my  Bougainvillea  in  full  bloom  for  the 
fair  that  is  to  be  in  two  weeks,  but  am  afraid  I  can’t 
make  it  last  that  long,  as  it  has  already  been  covered 
with  blooms  now  for  more  than  a  month  and  has  begun 
to  shed  some  of  the  blossoms.  But  one  thing  that  has 
not  let  up  at  all  since  early  May  is  the  Lantana ;  the 
plants  have  been  the  most  gorgeous  things. 

Along  the  path  to  the  orchard  today  I  noticed  some 
persimmon  hulls ;  that  plainly  tells  me  that  the  boys 
have  been  putting  something  by  me,  as  every  one  knows 
that  no  one  eats  green  persimmons !  I  did  not  know 
there  was  a  ripe  one  on  the  place.  So  I  will  proceed 
to  stroll  down  through  the  Japanese  trees  and  peep  in 
among  the  big  dark  foliage  to  see  if  I  can  see  the  bright 
red  fruits  shining.  They  should  not  be  hard  to  find  as 
they  have  acquired  a  good  size  this  year  and  are  as 
large  as  the  average  apple  and  as  red  when  ripe. 

Baby  Joe  was  out  in  the  yard  squealing  with  delight 
over  something  she  had  in  a  box.  I  went  out  to  see. 
She  had  two  tiny  baby  horned  frogs,  and  said  she  was 
going  to  take  them  to  the  red  ant  bed,  but  when  she 
got  them  there  and  saw  the  ants  crawling  around  she 
begin  to  cry,  thinking  they  would  sting  her  horned  frogs. 

Erath  Co.,  Tex.  mrs.  #.  F. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Out  in  the  Fields  With  God 

The  little  cares  that  fretted  me, 

I  lost  them  yesterday 
Among  the  fields  above  the  sea, 

Among  the  winds  at  play, 

Among  the  lowing  of  the  herds, 

The  rustling  of  the  trees,  _ 

Among  the  singing  of  the  birds, 

The  humming  of  the  bees. 

The  fears  of  what  may  come  to  pass, 

I  cast  them  all  away 
Among  the  clover-scented  grass. 

Among  the  new-mown  hay, 

Among  the  husking  of  the  corn 
Where  drowsy  poppies  nod. 

Where  ill  thoughts  die  and  good  are  born, 
Out  in  the  fields  with  God. 

— Louis  Imogene  Guiney  (1861-1920). 

* 

Many  housekeepers  will  be  interested 
in  the  suggestions  for  making  sauerkraut 
offered  by  Miss  Wilder  of  the  South  Da¬ 
kota  State  College.  The  first  requisite, 
she  said,  is  to  select  firm  heads  of  cab¬ 
bage.  Then,  she  says,  “Slice  the  cabbage 
fine  and  pack  it  firmly  in  stone  jars  al¬ 
ternating  every  three-inch  layer  with  a 
sprinkling  of  salt.  One  pound  of  salt 
to  40  lbs.  of  cabbage  is  the  right  propor¬ 
tion.  When  the  jar  is  filled  to  within 
three  inches  of  the  top,  cover  the  con¬ 
tents  with  a  clean  cloth  and  plate  on 
which  a  weight  is  placed.  Set  the  jar 
in  a  warm  place  for  10  days  to  two 
weeks  for  fermentation.  The  scum  which 
forms  on  the  top  should  be  skimmed  off 
because  it  is  likely  to  destroy  the  acidity 
and  the  quality  of  the  cabbage.  When 
sauerkraut  is  sufficiently  sour  it  should 
be  put  in  a  cool  place.  The  kraut  must 
be  kept  well  under  the  liquid,  and  the 
scum  must  be  removed  frequently.  The 
best  plan  to  follow  is  to  pack  and  seal 
the  kraut  and  brine  in  sterilized  glass 
jars.  If  stored  in  a  cool  place  it  will 
keep.”  Sauerkraut  is  particularly  good, 
Miss  Wilder  says,  served  with  crisp 
bacon,  boiled  ham  and  corned  beef.  Since 
science  began  to  extol  sauerkraut  as  a 
vitamin  carrier  it  has  gained  greatly  in 
popularity.  Sauerkraut  juice  is  served 
as  a  beverage  at  some  restaurants,  and 
is  also  sold  canned.  The  country  house¬ 
keepers  who  always  prepared  an  ample 
family  supply  of  this  fermented  cabbage 
discovered  its  virtues  before  science  did. 

* 

Another  valuable  form  of  vitamins  is 
the  tomato,  and  canned  tomatoes  are  a 
Winter  necessity.  Many  women  tell  us 
that  they  have  difficulty  in  canning  to¬ 
matoes  so  they  will  keep.  This  seems 
strange  to  us,  as  we  never  have  difficulty 
if  the  cans  are  airtight.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  trouble  may  result  from  can¬ 
ning  too  large  a  batch  at  a  time,  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  stand  around  in  a  hot  kitchen, 
so  that  some  begin  to  sour.  Many  still 
prefer  the  open  kettle  method,  cooking  the 
tomatoes  in  the  kettle,  and  filling  into 
hot  jars,  which  are  sealed  immediately. 
If  this  is  done  as  carefully  as  the  cold 
pack,  the  jars  sterilized,  and  filled  to 
overflowing  with  the  hot  tomato,  then 
sealed  immediately  the  product  should 
keep  perfectly,  though  we  consider  the 
cold-pack  method  less  trouble. 


Amusing  Juvenile  Guests 

One  of  the  best  investments  of  a  little 
thought  that  one  can  have  in  the  home  is 
a  basket  of  toys  for  the  entertainment  of 
visiting  children,  if  there  are  none  in  the 
family.  It  frequently  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  wriggling,  unhappy,  fret¬ 
ting  child  who  spoils  the  grown-ups’ 
chances  for  a  peaceful  call  or  visit,  and  a 
happy,  delighted  youngster,  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  new  assortment  of  play¬ 
things  that  your  collection  affords. 

The  contents  need  not  be  expensive ; 
our  basket  holds  the  more  wear-resistant 
toys  of  my  husband’s  childhood,  together 
with  some  plain  wooden  blocks,  sawed  out 
of  2x2-in.  whitewood,  given  a  coat  of  wood 
filler  and  shellac ;  some  empty  spools,  lit¬ 
tle  favors  that  have  come  in  candy 
boxes,  a  few  “five  and  ten”  railroad  en¬ 
gines  and  cars,  some  curved  pieces  of  wood 
that  were  sawed  off  the  excess  height  of 
some  curved  stair  risers — they  make  won¬ 
derful  temples  with  the  square  blocks  for 
walls  and  foundations ;  the  survivors  of 
a  broken  set  of  dominoes  splendid  paving 
blocks,  and  a  few  other  little  odds  and 
ends  that  have  accumulated  or  been  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  “five  and  ten.”  The  actual 
expenditure  has  been  next  to  nothing, 
spread  over  a  period  of  years,  but  the  col- 
a  ,lection  will  entertain  four  children  nicely 


while  their  relieved  elders  get  acquainted 
in  peace.  Incidentally  I  feel  lots  hap¬ 
pier  about  having  people  with  children 
come,  because  I  know  the  children  enjoy 
coming,  and  I  admire  the  children,  and 
their  parents  as  disciplinarians  much 
more  than  I  should  if  their  methods  were 
put  to  a  severer  test.  ednac.  jones. 


Canning  Soup 

I  usually  can  from  80  to  50  quarts  of 
soup  mixture  every  year.  It  depends  on 
the  amount  of  material  I  have  left.  I 
use  whatever  vegetables  I  have  in  the 
garden.  The  Fall  is  the  best  time,  when 
you  can  use  up  the  left-overs.  I  put  in 
corn,  tomatoes,  peppers,  onions,  beans 
(string  or  shelled),  carrots,  celery  or 
whatever  I  happen  to  have  that  would 
make  a  good  vegetable  soup  mixture.  Cut 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


271- — Simulates  Two- 
piece  Mode.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40 

and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


981  • —  Pretty  Junior 
Frock.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2  yds.  of  40- 
in.  material.  Ten 
cents.  Emb.  No. 
11136,  blue,  10c  ex¬ 
tra. 


278  —  Desirable  for 
Woolens.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  require  4  yds.  of 
36-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


418 — Attractive  and 
Practical.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
36,  40  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  1%  yds. 
of  32-in.  material 
with  7%  yds.  of 
binding.  Ten  cents. 


New  Fall  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


all  up  in  small  pieces,  mix  all  together 
in  a  large  pan,  season  as  desired,  and 
put  in  the  cans.  Seal  partially,  and  pro¬ 
cess  for  iy2  hours.  That  is  as  long  as  I 
usually  process  corn  and  beans,  which  is 
the  standard  time  for  both.  I  have  never 
put  any  meat  in  with  them,  for  butcher¬ 
ing  does  not  come  until  later.  When  I 
am  canning  beef,  I  save  all  of  the  trim¬ 
mings  and  bones  (which  the  man  of  the 
house  cracks  open  for  me),  put  them  in 
a  big  boiler,  cover  with  water  and  sim¬ 
mer  until  the  meat  falls  from  the  bones. 
Strain,  and  put  in  jars  and  process  for 
half  hour.  Then  when  I  want  soup  in 
the  Winter,  I  just  put  together  a  can  of 
the  soup  mixture  and  the  beef  stock, 
heat  thoroughly,  and  presto,  a  delicious 
soup. 

When  I  have  a  great  deal  of  tomatoes 
(which  I  do  not  have  this  year)  I  can 
tomatoes  for  soup.  Wash  the  tomatoes 
and  cook.  Then  put  through  a  strainer 
to  remove  skin  and  seeds,  return  to  the 
stove,  and  simmer  gently  until  it  is  re¬ 
duced  half.  Then  put  in  sterilized  jars 
and  seal.  This  will  keep  without  further 
processing.  Then  iu  the  Winter  when 
you  want  tomato  soup,  open  a  can,  and 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  milk,  salt,  a  lit¬ 
tle  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  cloves,  and  there 
is  your  soup.  If  the  tomatoes  are  very 
acid,  a  pinch  of  soda  added  when  making 
the  soup,  will  help  to  prevent  the  curd¬ 
ling  of  the  milk.  This  stock  is  also  very 
good  to  add  to  macaroni,  or  other  dishes, 
where  you  use  tomatoes.  We  very  much 
like  tomatoes  and  rice,  cooked  together, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  onion. 

MRS.  F.  It.  T. 

.,  &  L 


VOTE 

against  drudgery 

IPJOARD  the  Coleman  band  wagon. 

Ride  along  to  cleaner,  brighter, 
happier  homes.  Vote  the  ticket 
that  drives  out  drudgery. 

Just  read  the  Coleman  Platform ! 
It  stands  for  better  living  condi¬ 
tions  and  greater  economy.  It’s 
against  drudgery  and  old-fashioned 
methods  of  lighting,  heating  and  cooking.  Here’s  a 
party  that  pledges  to  give  you  the  same  conve¬ 
niences  city  people  enjoy.  That’s  real  farm  relief  l 

Since  McKinley’s  administration — more  than  25 
years  ago — Coleman  Products  have  been  serving 
farm  folks.  They  are  “the  people’s  choice”  with  more 
than  three  million  users.  The  ballot  below  is  for 
your  convenience  in  joining  this  great  labor-saving 
party.  All  you  need  do  is  just  sign  and  mail  it 
to  your  nearest  Coleman  office.  Address  RY-45. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  &.  STOVE  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Wichita,  Katvs.  Factories :  Wichita,  Chicago,  Toronto, 
Branches :  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles. 


m  Coleman 


FARM  RELIEF  PLATFORM 


BETTER  LIGHT  PLANK 

Coleman  Instant-Lite  Lamps  and  Lanterns 
. . .  relief  from  the  eye-strain  and  inconve¬ 
nience  of  old  style  lights.  Light  instantly  at 
the  scratch  of  a  match.  Give  300  candle 
power  of  pure-white  natural  brilliance.  Make 
and  burn  their  own  gas. 

HEATING  COMFORT  PLANK 

The  Coleman  Radiant  Heater . . .  relief  from 
the  chilly  fall  and  spring  weather.  Extra  heat 
to  help  out  your  heating  plant  in  mid-winter. 
Has  Instant  Gas  Starter.  Radiants  light  auto¬ 
matically.  Carry  and  use  it  anywhere.  Costa 
less  than  2  cents  an  hour  to  operate. 

QUICKER  COOKING  PLANK 

The  Coleman  Air-O-Gas  Stove  . . .  relief 
from  carrying  coal,  chopping  wood,  coaxing 
slow  smoky  fires.  The  Coleman  is  hot,  clean, 
quick,  convenient  . . .  just  like  city  gas.  Has 
Instant  Gas  Starter.  Ready  with  full  cooking 
heat  in  a  minute’s  time.  Bakes  biscuits  in  less 
than  six  minutes. 


m. 


VOTE  HERE 


I  am  voting  for  _  _ 
ducts  I  have  checked 


This  coupon  is  your  ballot.  Check  it,  sign  it,  and 
mail  it  to  your  nearest  Coleman  office.  (Wichita, 
Kans.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chicago,  III.,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Cal.,  Toronto,  Canada)-  Dept.  RY-45. 
Coleman  Farm  Relief”.  Send  full  information  and  prices  on  the  pro- 


j  |  Coleman  Instant-Lite 


Lamps  and  Lanterns 


□  Coleman  Air-O-Gas 
Stoves  and  Ranges 


|  j  Coleman 


Radiant  Heater 


Name 


Address 


(2845) 


Modern  Bathroom?  $52«? 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  Line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight. 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue  SO, 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Homespun  Wool  Blankets  pcXrtr  *9  to  *  1 2  ea. 

Wool  Yarn,  standard  colors,  SI  .60  lb.  In  lots  of  10  lbs. 
or  more  in  one  order  at  SI. 40  lb.  Parcel  post  free. 

MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  ASSOCIATION 
Augusta,  Maine. 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials . Cane . Cane  Web 

}i»sh . Fibre  Rush . Splints . Iteed . Simple 

Instructions  for  Caning  and  Rush  Seating  sent  for  10 
cents.  Price  List  Free.  II.  II.  PERKINS,  S£>8 
.Shelton  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Oonnt 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  anima! 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sola 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  foe 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

Wa  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
etc.,  (or  our  own  usa.  Sand  (or  prica  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


LADIES  F,N*  STOCK,NOS  - 

B  — Gunmetal,  Grey,  Beige,  Nude, 
Black,  Champagne.  Sizes  :8&  to  10)2.  Good openings  row 
agents.  A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.,  Norwood,  Mas*. 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  facturer  at  bargain 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 
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An  Indera  Figurflt  Knit 
Princess  Slip  keeps  you 
coziiy  warm  on  the  coldest 
day. 

And  keeps  you  warm 
Without  annoying  you  by 
crawling  up  around  the 
hips  or  bunching  between 
the  knees.  The  patented 
knit  border — found  only  on 
Indera — makes  it  fit  as  if 
it  were  tailored  just  for 
you  Stout  women  espe¬ 
cially  appreciate  the  per¬ 
fect  fit  of  an  Indera. 

And  only  on  Indera  will 
you  find  the  STA-LP 
shoulder  straps — that  al¬ 
ways  stay  where  they  be¬ 
long. 

Indera  garments  are 
easily  laundered  — ■  YOU 
DON’T  HAVE  TO  IKON 
THEM. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  Indera  —  for  women, 
misses  and  children. 

Made  in  a  wide  variety 
Of  weights,  in  cotton,  wool 
and  cotton,  100%  wool) 
worsted,  rayon  mixtures. 
Past  colors.  Moderate 
prices. 

,  Write  for  FEEB  Indera 
[style  folder  No.  14  in  color, 

INDERA  MILLS  CO., 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Snow-white  clothes  in  5  min.  Forces  suds 
hack  and  forth  through  the  meshes.  No  rub¬ 
bing.  The  leverage  makes  it  very  easy.  Saves 
back-breaking  work.  Keeps  hands  out  of  suds. 

SPECIAL  on  first  machine  in  a  territory. 

OFFER  30  days  free  trial.  Catalog  free. 
HANDY  WASHER  CO.  2423  E.  Fayette,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


BUY  DIRECT  BY  MAIL 
MAKE  BIG  SAVINGS  ON 

PLUMBING 

and  Heating  Supplies 

Write  todav  for  - 


terms— year  to  pay.  Choice 
of  6  colors  in  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges.  New  Cir¬ 
culating  Heaters— $37.50  up. 
200  styles  and  sizes. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24- 
hour  shipments.  30-day 
Free  Trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  aruaranteed. 
27  years  in  business. 
700,000  customers.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co* 
161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo*  Mich. 


“A  Kalamazoa, 

Direct  to  You” 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

■"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in* 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City  i 


Another  Champion  for 
Green 

I  agree  with  the  lady  who  says  she 
found  green  a  satisfactory  kitchen  color, 
for  not  only  have  we  found  it  restful,  but 
it  is  a  lovely  foundation  color  to  deal 
with,  as  its  various  shades  are  so  attrac¬ 
tive  and  blend  so  perfectly  with  other 
colors.  We  happened  upon  our  green 
kitchen  by  chance  (or  necessity,  perhaps 
both  were  combined)  for  the  kitchen  was 
dingy  and  money  was  scarce  that  Spring, 
so  we  looked  in  the  paint  pails  that  al¬ 
ways  filled  one  corner  of  the  shop.  We 
knew  from  an  earlier  inspection  that 
there  wasn’t  much  choice,  but  we  have 
always  found  it  fascinating  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  paint  pots  on  rainy  days. 
It  makes  a  rainy  day  jolly  for  the  young 
folks  as  they,  too,  enjoy  “pepping  up” 
the  old  place  with  paint  magic. 

Our  kitchen,  like  most  old.  farm  kitch¬ 
ens,  is  sheathed  up  about  waist  high  with 
wide  boards  (horizontal)  above  these  is 
a  hard  finish  of  plaster,  the  ceiling  is  also 
hard  finished.  We  used  some  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  outdoor  paint  (white)  as  a  base. 
This  cannot  be  used  as  inside  paint  with¬ 
out  tinting,  as  it  turns  a  dirty  yellow. 
We  experimented  until  we  got  a  nice 
green  tint  to  use  on  the  ceiling.  _  For  the 
upper  side  walls  we  added  a  trifle  more 
green  to  the  same  mixture  and  applied 
two  coats.  When  it.  was  thoroughly  dry 
we  marked  out  a  five-inch  border,  using 
chalk,  a  square,  and  a  yard  stick  to  make 
the  line  perfectly  even.  Then  we  added 
more  green  to  the  paint  pot  and  applied 
a  paint  border  of  a  deeper  green,  after 
which  we  painted  the  boards  the  same 
color.  This  used  nearly  all  of  our  green 
paint,  which  was  a  remnant  left  from  the 
blinds,  so  we  were  forced*  to  add  more 
white  in  order  to  have  enough  to  paint 
the  chairs  and  work  table.  The  doors 
were  painted  in  the  two  deep  shades,  the 
lighter  being  used  for  the  panels.  The 
window  sash  was  of  the  lighter  color,  the 
outside  molding,  the  deeper.  The  effect  is 
lovely  and  contrary  to  my  expectations, 
it  does  not  look  as  if  we  were  planning 
a  Saint  Patrick’s  Day  celebration.  Cur¬ 
tains  and  shades  are  white.  _  . 

This  green  does  not  soil  easily  and  it 
hasn’t  grown  dingy  looking,  as  most 
paints  do  after  a  few  months  wear.  I 
would  cover  the  floor  with  green  block 
linoleum  if  I  could  afford  it,  and  that 
would  add  the  finishing  touch  that  would 
make  it  almost  an  ideal  kitchen. 

Another  thing  that,  contributes  towards 
an  ideal  in  equipment  for  a  farm  kitchen 
is  a  large,  smooth,  sanitary  sink  with 
convenient  drainhoards  without  cracks  to 
admit  dirt.  Most  of  our  work  centers 
around  the  sink,  and  if  it  is  conveniently 
and  pleasantly  located  our  work  is  re¬ 
duced  more  than  we  realize.  The  outlook 
should  be  attractive  for  whether,  we  are 
conscious  of  it  or  not  the  effect  is  regis¬ 
tered  on  our  minds  just  the  same. 

The  stove  is  an  item  that  deserves 
more  consideration  than  it  gets.  It  should 
bake  well  and  quickly  or  be  junked,  as 
there  are  lots  of  good  second-hand  stoves 
that  can  be  purchased  cheaply  now  that 
so  many  town  people  are  using  electric 
ranges.  *  The  new  colored  enamel  stoves 
are  lovely  to  look  at  but  I  am  told  that 
they  take  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
time  if  they  are  kept  clean,  as  every 
spot  shows  and  they  have  to  he  scoured. 

I  have  two  inexpensive  kitchen  helpers. 
One  is  an  old  stand,  painted,  and  top 
covered  with  zinc,  the  other  is  a  revolving 
piano  stool.  The  stand  is  on  rubber 
castors  and  contains  a  deep  drawer.  It 
has  a  row  of  small  hooks  on.  two  sides. 
When  canning  or  baking  it  can  be 
wheeled  near  the  stove  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  and  saves  hundreds  of 
steps.  When  making  doughnuts  it  holds 
the  board  with  cakes  ready  to  fry ;  when 
preparing  dinner  all  hot  foods  go  from 
stove  to  stand  and  on  to  the  table  with 
one  trip.  The  same  is  true  when  clear¬ 
ing  the  table. 

The  piano  stool  was  made  sanitary  with 
a  cover  of  enamel  cloth  and  a  coat  of 
enamel  paint  (black,  left  from  the  flivver 
paint)  and  all  the  family  can  use  it  con¬ 
veniently,  as  a  whirl  or  two  will  make  it 
the  right  height  for  each  one.  It  is  also 
much  handier  than  books  or  cushions  in 
an  ordinary  chair  when  we  have  a  small 
guest  who  is  too  large  for  the  high  chair 
and  too  small  for  the  dining  chairs. 

I  have  one  potion  about  my  pantry ; 
I  dislike  paper  on  the  shelves.  My  one 
kitchen  extravagance  is  good  white 
enamel  paint  in  the  closet  and  pantry. 
It  is  neat  looking  and  so  easy  to  keep 
clean !  Florence  hadley. 


Cucumber  and  Tomato 
Dill  Pickles 

In  regard  to  dill  pickles  with  garlic, 
this  is  the  way  they  are  made  to  sell :  2 
oz.  of  dill,  half  at  the  bottom  and  half 
on  the  top  of  pickles,  two  cloves  of  garlic 
mashed,  put  in  bottom  of  receptacle,  one 
pint  of  salt  to  one  gallon  of  water,  which 
makes  a  strong  brine ;  two  tablespoons  of 
mixed  spices  to  the  gallon,  thrown  over 
the  pickles.  Keep  the  pickles  under  the 
brine  by  using  a  weight. 

Green  Tomato  Dill  Pickles.  —  Two 
ounces  dill,  small  bunch  of  celery ;  put 
half  in  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle  and 
half  on  top  of  the  tomatoes ;  two  table¬ 
spoons  spices,  one  cup  salt  to  one  gallon 
of  water  or  a  30  per  cent  solution.  As  it 
ferments  replace  by  a  weaker  solution,  20 
per  cent.  Keep  under  a  weight. 

MRS.  E.  D. 


There's  a  story  for  you 
in  this  folder. 


.  .  brought  me 
a  good  many  dollars’  worth 
of  farm  light  facts” 


"I’d  checked  up  on  other  farm  electric 
plants  before  I  sent  for  this  folder  —  but  none 
of  them  could  hold  a  candle  to  the  new 
Westinghouse.  Simpler  than  running  a  car — 
nothing  to  tinker  with — nothing  to  get  out 
of  order.  How  they  could  add  so  many  im¬ 
provements  and  still  lower  the  price  is  beyond 
me.  Been  making  electric  equipment  for  years, 
though.  Probably  that’s  why  Westinghouse 
is  able  to  give  us  so  much  for  our  money.’* 
Remarks  like  that  are  common  among 
farmers  this  year.  The  new  improved  West¬ 
inghouse  Farm  Electric  Plant  is  attracting  no 
end  of  attention  and  comment.  But  there’s 
nothing  like  getting  facts  first  hand.  They’re 
all  summed  up  for  you  in  our  folder  entitled, 
"It’s  the  Simplest  Thing  You  Ever  Saw.”  Mail 
the  coupon  today  for  your  copy.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MFG.  COMPANY 
Farm  Light  Division  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Tune  in  with  KDKA  —  KYW  —  KFKX  —  WBZ  —  WBZA 


THE  IMPROVED 

Westinghouse 

FARM  ELECTRIC 
PLANT 


To  Present  Owners  of  Light 
Plants:  If  your  light  plant 
is  not  giving  you  100% 
service,  you  can  save 
trouble  and  money  by  in¬ 
stalling  a  new  Westing¬ 
house  Oversize  Heavy 
Duty  Battery.  Write  for 
descriptive  literature  and 
prices. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
Farm  Light  Division, 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  new  folder,  “It’s  the 
Simplest  Thing  You  Ever  Saw.” 

Name . 

Address . . 

County . . . . . State . 

R.N.Y.  10-20 
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KJuch  a  slight  difference 
between 'getting  by'' 
...  and  winning  real profits 


What  10% 
More  Milk 
will  do 

After  cost  of  feeding  and 
care  every  added  quart 
of  milk  is  clear  profit.  In 
the  average  dairy  only 
one-tenth  more  will 
actually  DOUBLE  the 
net  profit.  Study  your  cows 
— condition  the  laggards. 


HOW  many  of  your  cows  go 
into  the  barn  in  the  fall 
with  the  robust  vigor  to  weather 
the  long  winter  diet  of  heavy, 
dry  feeds?  How  many  will  cost 
you  actual  money  to  keep 
through  to  spring? 

Backward  milkers,  sickly 
cows,  cows  off  feed  need  not  be 
tolerated.  Modern  dairying 
science  has  met  the  rigors  of  the 
winter  dairying  pace  by  devis¬ 
ing  SYSTEMATIC  CONDI¬ 
TIONING  to  offset  the  unnatu¬ 
ral  demands  made  on  Nature. 

In  thousands  of  money-making 
herds  this  regular  conditioning-aid 
has  become  as  much  a  part  of  the 
feeding  program  as  the  food  ration. 
In  this  new  dairy  efficiency,  Kow- 
Kare,  the  great  regulator,  adds 
many  extra  quarts  to  the  milk  crop 
by  enabling  hard-worked  animals 


to  convert  their  natural  diet  into  a' 
profitable  volume  of  milk.  When 
responsive  digestion  and  assimilation 
take  the  place  of  food  waste  the  real 
profits  of  dairying  come  to  light. 

Kow-Kare  is  a  scientific  compound 
of  Iron,  the  great  builder  and  blood 
purifier,  plus  potent  medicinal 
herbs  and  roots.  As  a  builder  of 
cow  vigor  and  healthy  normal  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  milk-making  organs, 
its  thirty-year  record  of  success  is 
unique. 

AT  CALVING  you  can  safely 
rely  upon  Kow-Kare,  used  before 
and  after,  to  tone  up  and  support 
the  organs  where  the  strain  comes 
heaviest.  Many  costly  cow  ills  can 
be  avoided  and  the  period  of  inter¬ 
rupted  production  shortened  by 
giving  this  aid.  j 

Feed  dealers,  hardware,  drug  and 
general  stores  have  Kow-Kare — 
$1.25  and  65c  sizes.  If  your  dealer  is 
not  supplied,  we  will  mail  postpaid. 


KOW-KARE 

The  Concentrated 


FREE  Cow  Book 

Ask  us  to  mail  you  a  copy  of 
our  new  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated  book  on  dairying.  Full 
of  useful  general  hints  to  cow 
owners. 


Regulator 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc., 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Please  send  me  your  new  Cow  Book 
"A,"  "More  Milk  from  the  Cows 
You  Have ” 

Name . 

Address . 


for  Swol  len  Tendons 

Absorbing  will  reduce  inflamed, 
strained,  swollen  tendons,  or  muscles. 
Stops  the  lameness  and  pain  from  asplint 
or  soft  curb.  Noblbter.no  hair  gone,  and 
horse  can  be  used.  32.50  at  druggists,  or 
postpaid.  Describe  your  ease  for  special 
instructions.  Interesting  horse-book  2-B 
free. 

From  a  race  horse  otener:  "Used  Absorb* 

Ine  on  a  yearling  pacer  with  strained  ten* 

— •  don.  Coll  all  over  lameness,  though  for  9 

time  couldn’t  take  a  $tep.  Great 


ABSOrbine 

u  •  TRADE  MARK  REG. U. S  PAT  OFF. 


IWJFJfOUNG^Inc^S^D^Jjar^r^gringfieldJMassJ 


end  for  free 

BOOKLET/ 

on 

NATCO 

GLAXEO  TILE 

SILOS 


^T^RJTTBN  guarantee  With 
every  Natco  Sik>.  Silos 
are  permanent,  perfect  ensilage 
preservers,  vermin-proof,  resist 
freezing,  never  need  painting 
or  repairs.  Cost  no  more  chan 
wood,  give  absolute  satisfaction. 
Investigate  —  get  free  booklet. 

\t  NATIONAL-  HRE  •  PROOFING" 
COWANV 

Department  (T 

9  FuItfiO  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pj, 


Copper  or  aluminum.  Your  name  and  address 
stamped  in  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags,  &<>c; 
45  tags,  St. 00;  lOO  tags,  S2.00,  postpaid.  Or¬ 
der  NOW— don’t  wait.  ItIVINS,  Printer,  ltox 
600,  Summit,  New  York. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  6c  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


Live  Stock  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition 

The  twelfth  annual  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position  recently  held  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  was  notable  for  its  live  stock 
classes  in  particular.  It  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  show  of  the  year  in  the  East.  It  is 
well  equipped  and  well  managed.  Despite 
unfavorable  weather  on  one  day,  the  at¬ 
tendance  this  year  set  a  new  high  record. 

The  Milking  Shorthorns 

About  200  Milking  Shorthorns  made 
the  largest  and  best  exhibit  of  this  type 
ever  seen  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
It  attracted  marked  attention.  First- 
class  showyard  entries  were  present  in 
each  class.  There  was  a  high  degree  of 
type  uniformity  in  this  show  of  Milking 
Shorthorns.  They  were  mostly  in  exhi¬ 
bition  condition.  Frank  Holland,  Milton, 
la.,  judged  them.  His  was  a  difficult 
task.  He  performed  it  conscientiously. 
We  had  hoped  that  in  the  presence  of  so 
much  material  he  would  set  up  a  type  and 
adhere  to  it,  so  that  the  interested  public 
should  have  a  clear  definition  of  Milking 
Shorthorn  type  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
man  who  breeds  them.  In  some  classes 
the  judge’s  decisions  were  confusing  to 
onlookers.  He  would  begin  well  and  then 
switch  to  a  different  type  and  then  to 
another  and  then  maybe  back  to  his  be¬ 
ginning,  so  that,  until  the  ribbons  were 
allocated,  many  a  spectator  probably  did 
not  know  at  which  end  of  the  line  the 
first-prize  winner  stood. 

Uniformity  of  type  is  more  important 
at  present  in  Milking  Shorthorn  breed¬ 
ing  and  judging  than  any  other  one  thing. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  exhibitors : 
Ala.sa  Farms,  Inc.,  Alton,  N.  Y. ;  The 
Anderson  Herd,  Shelburne,  Mass. ;  Bar- 
None  Ranch,  Berlin,  N.  Y. ;  D.  T.  Bar¬ 
nard  &  Sons,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. ; 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. ;  Flintstone  Farm,  Dalton,  Mass. ; 
George  B.  Gale,  Petersham,  Mass. ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Grant,  Melrose,  Conn. ; 
Highland  Farm,  St.  Jolinsbury,  Vt. ; 
Hudson  &  Sons,  Mason,  O. ;  Webster 
Knight,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Alexander 
Maclaren,  Buckingham,  Canada ;  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College ;  Mrs.  L.  D. 
May,  Granville  Summit,  Pa. ;  Stone 
Farm  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ;  F. 
H.  Truax,  Sheffield,  Mass. :  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  Durham,  N.  H. ;  Wachu- 
sett  Meadow  Farm,  Princeton,  Mass.,  and 
Yale  Farm,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

Peer’s  Defender  by  Walgrove  Peer  won 
first  in  the  aged  bull  class,  and  later  the 
senior  and  grand  championships  for  D. 
T.  Barnard  &  Sons.  He  is  a  big  roan 
with  an  imposing  front,  but  not  so  smooth 
and  not  so  satisfactory  a  type  as  the  red 
Fairy  Duke,  which  won  second  for  Alex¬ 
ander  Maclaren.  The  big,  lengthy.  Tip¬ 
standing  Ardarra  Viking*  Jtvhich  won  the 
senior  and  grand  championship  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  stood  fourth  here 
for  Highland  Farm.  Webster  Knight 
won  the  two-year-old  bull  class  with  Na¬ 
tick  Squire,  and  Waterloo  Conquerer 
from  Flintstone  Farm  headed  the  senior 
yearlings  and  won  the  junior  champion¬ 
ship.  Bar-None  Topsy’s  Model  from 
Maurice  Whitney’s  Bar-None  Ranch  won 
the  junior  yearling  bull  class.  His  sire 
and  dam  were  bred  at  Bar-None  Ranch. 
Which  reminds  us  that  a  record-breaking 
percentage  of  the  animals  shown  were 
bred  by  their  exhibitors.  Not  only  that, 
but  in  numerous  instances  their  ancestors 
for  several  generations  were  raised  by 
the  exhibitors. 

Brookside  Lettie  3d,  shown  by  Mr. 
Knight,  won  the  aged  cow  class  and  the 
senior  and  grand  championships,  while 
Model’s  Maid  from  the  same  herd  headed 
the  senior  yearling  heifers  and  won  the 
junior  championship.  Seldom  has  a  hand¬ 
somer  roan  of  the  right  type  been  shown 
than  Model’s  Maid.  Model’s  Duchess  by 
the  same  sire  (Flintstone  Model)  won 
first  for  My.  Knight  in  the  junior  year¬ 
ling  heifer  class.  There  were  17  aged 
cows  in  milk  in  the  ring.  Ten  cash 
prizes  were  awarded.  The  cows  were 
milked  out  in  the  ring.  They  made  an 
impressive  exhibit.  So  also  did  the  six 
entries  in  the  three-cowsiin-milk  class, 
which  was  won  by  Mr.  Knight.  Alsa 
Farm,  Inc.,  received  first  on  Alsa  Musi¬ 
cal  Queen  in  the  class  for  heifers  calved 
between  Aug.  1,  1925,  and  July  31.  1926. 
Yale  Farm  won  the  blue  ribbon  on  Bar- 
None  Cranford  Clay  in  the  class  for 
cows  in  milk  calved  between  Aug.  1,  1923, 
and  July  31,  1925. 

Mr.  Knight  was  first  in  graded  herds 
and  pair  of  calves.  Barnard  &  Sons  won 
first  in  yearling  herds,  and  Highland 
Farm  was  first,  Mr.  Knight  second,  Bar¬ 
nard  third,  The  Andei’son  Herd  fourth, 
Mr.  Gale  fifth,  Mr.  Maclaren  sixth,  and 
Hudson  &  Sons  seventh  in  get  of  sire. 

The  Holstein-Friesians 

More  than  250  Holstein-Friesians 
were  shown  by  32  owners  from  10  States. 

A  dozen  exhibitors  had  but  one  entry 
each ;  the  others  showed  4  to  30  head 
each.  The  breed  was  strongly  and 
creditably  represented.  In  the  junior 
yearling  bull  class  there  was  but  one 
entry ;  in  each  of  all  the  other  classes 
competition  was  sharp.  Exhibitors  who 
won  prizes  were  Yates  Farms,  Orchard 
Park,  N.  Y. ;  Paul  P.  Stewart,  Maynard, 
la. ;  Seward  Stock  Farm,  Petersburg, 
Va. ;  Robertson  Farms,  York,  Pa. ;  Hurl- 
wood  Holstein  Farms,  Ashley  Falls, 
Mass. ;  Elmwood  Farm,  Deerfield,  Ill. ; 
Detroit  Creamery  Farms,  Mt.  Clemens, 
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Baker  Farm,  Rockingham,  N.  H. ;  C.  O. 
Christ,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. ;  Connecticut 
Reformatory,  Cheshire,  Conn.;  John  G 
Ellis,  Lee,  Mass.;  F.  U.  Wells,  Whately 
Mass.;  Pequitside  Farm.  Canton.  Mass  - 
Geo.  F.  Smith,  Barre,  Mass.;  Edwin  J 
Graper,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. ;  Joseph  Sena 
Easthampton,  Mass. ;  Jefferson  County 
Asylum  Farm,  Jefferson,  Wis. ;  Prison 
Camp  and  Hospital.  Rutland,  Mass  • 
Henry  Anthes,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.;  John 
Tuck  and  F.  P.  Knowles,  Auburn,  Mass.  - 
O.  C.  West,  Hadley,  Mass.,  and  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

•  ?rof’  Ml  Kild<*’  Ames-  Ia-  was  the 
.nidge.  The  first-prize  aged  bull  was  Sir 
Jobes  Ormsby  Hengerveld,  shown  bv 
Elmwood  Farm.  He  was  the  senior  and 
grand  championship  bull ;  while  the  junior 
champion  was  King  Bessie  Ormsby  Pie- 
tertje  from  the  same  herd.  Y'ates  Farm 
s?n  a?ed  cow  class  on  K. 

M-  D.  K.  S.  Colantha,  which  later  won 
the  senior  and  grand  championship  thus 
repeating  her  New  York  fair  perform¬ 
ance  while  the  junior  champion  female 
was  Holwis  Beauty,  shown  by  Mr.  An¬ 
thes.  Robertson  Farms  won  the  get  of 
sire  class  on  the  get  of  King  Piebe  of 
lork.  VV  isconsin  was  first  in  the  State 
herd  class.  Elmwood  Farm  had  the  first- 
prize  graded  herd,  and  won  first  in  voumr 
herds  and  dairy  herds.  ‘  b 

The  Guernseys 

In  numbers  as  well  as  the  high  average 
excellence  of  their  classes  the  Guernseys 
have  seldom  made  a  more  satisfactory 
showing  than  was  judged  on  this  occasion 
by  E.  G.  Woodward,  Taconic,  Conn. 
Eighteen  exhibitors  showed  about  180 
head.  Marked  activity  continues  in  the 
Guersney  trade.  The  exhibitors  were: 
The  Aldrich  Farm,  Relioboth,  Mass.  • 
Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  Clinton,  N.  Y. ;  H 
D.  Brewer,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. ;  John  W. 
Hollis,  125  Main  St.,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 
Homestead  Dairy  Farm,  Salisbury,  Md. : 
1.  L.  Jones,  Princess  Anne,  Md. ;  Lyn- 
brook  J  arm,  Southboro.  Mass. ;  Maple 
Lawn  Farm,  Harleysville,  Pa. ;  B.  D. 
Millex,  Honesdale,  Pa.;  Clias.  W.  Strat- 
t?n’  £®.e’  Mass-  *  C.  W.  Stratton  &  Oscar 
M.  \V  itteiimore,  Lee,  Mass.;  Virginia 
Stratton,  Lee,  Mass. ;  Waldorf  Farms, 
North  Chatham,  N.  Y. ;  Ward  Acres,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. ;  George  M.  White,  Cox- 
sackie,  Js.  Y. ;  C.  L.  A.  Whitney,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.;  R.  Frank  Winibrow,  Salis- 

rliry’  aud  William  H.  Williams, 

Lyon  Mountain,  N.  Y. 

Homestead  Dairy  Farm  had  the  senior 
champion  bull.  Foremost’s  Count,  but 
the  junior  champion  bull,  Aiyukpa  K. 
Laddie,  owned  by  Wm.  H.  Williams,  was 
the  grand  champion.  .  It  is  seldom  that  a 
youngster  wins  against  an  aged  rival. 
Langwater  Haye’s  Dairy,  owned  by  Mr. 
Miller,  was  the  senior  and  grand  cham¬ 
pion  female,  while  Aiyukpa  K.  Questa. 
owned  by  Mr.  Williams,  was  the  junior 
champion.  Mr.  Williams  also  won  first 
in  young  herds,  graded  herds,  dairy  herds, 
and  get  of  sire.  His  get  show  was  sired 
by  Langwater  Eastern  F:ng.  The  pedi¬ 
grees  of  the  cattle  in  this  show  are  re¬ 
minders  of  the  remarkable  extent  to  which 
the  work  of  the  late  F.  Lothrop  Ames  of 
Langwater  Farm  in  Massachusetts  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  improvement  of  Guern¬ 
seys  in  America. 


The  Ayrshires 

Twenty  exhibitors  presented  about  140 
Ayrshires.  This  Scotch  breed  has  sel¬ 
dom  if  ever  made  so  well-balanced  a 
showing  through  all  the  classes  of  both 
sexes.  Cuthbert  Nairn,  Topeka,  Kan., 
tied  the  ribbons.  It  was  inevitable  that 
with  some  new  entries  to  contend  with 
here  some  of  Alta  Crest  Farms  winners 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair  should  fin¬ 
ish  below  the  top.  Alta  Crest  Ringlead¬ 
er,  however,  won  his  class  and  the  senior 
and  grand  championships,  just  as  he  had 
done  at  Syracuse,  while  the  junior  cham¬ 
pionship  fell  upon  Bay  State’s  Parthian, 
shown  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College.  Wendover  Farms  won  both  fe¬ 
male  championships.  Barr  Dusky  Maid, 
an  aged  cow,  was  the  senior  and  grand 
champion,  and  Grandee’s  Lucky  Wini¬ 
fred  of  W.  F.,  a  senior  yearling  heifer, 
was  the  junior  champion.  Wendover 
also  won  first  in  young  herds,  dairy  herds, 
graded  herds,  produce  of  dam  and  get  of 
sire. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  Ayrshire  exhibi¬ 
tors  :  Alta  Crest  Farms,  Spencer,  Mass. ; 
Balmoral  Farms,  Ithaca,  Mich. ;  Mau¬ 
rice  Benson,  Lebanon,  N.  H. ;  W.  E.  Bur¬ 
bank,  Chester,  Vt. ;  James  M.  Cochrane, 
Bath,  N.  Y'. ;  Clias.  A.  Duquette  &  Sons, 
Vergennes,  Vt. ;  Edgerstoune  Farm,  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  II. ;  A.  H.  Grant  &  Sons,  Mel¬ 
rose,  Conn.;  L.  L.  Grow  &  Sons,  Ft. 
Jackson,  N.  Y. ;  Heathercrest  Farm,  Suf- 
field.  Conn. ;  Robert  L.  Knight,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.;  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. ;  Percival  Rob¬ 
erts,  Jr.,  Narberth,  Pa.;  Sycamore 
Farms,  Douglassville,  Pa. ;  Leonard 
Tufts,  Pinehurst,  N.  C.  •  D.  M.  Watt, 
Paxton,  Mass.;  Wendover  Farms,  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.  J. ;  Westfield  State  Sana¬ 
torium,  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  William  A. 
Woodis,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 

The  Jerseys 

A  choice  but  comparatively  small  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Jerseys  amply  upheld  this  breed’s 
high  standard  at  the  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position.  It  was  judged  by  J.  W.  Ridg- 
way,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.  The  exhibitors 
were:  W.  C.  Arms,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Elm 
Association,  New  York  City;  W.  S.  Mar- 
( Continued  on  Page  1322) 
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Departmentized  Farming 

A  friend  and  neighbor  plans  to  man¬ 
age  a  large  farm.  It  is  really  several 
small  farms,  all  practically  joined  to¬ 
gether,  a  few  miles  from  a  good  market. 
The  total  area  will  be  about  400  acres. 
The  several  farmsteads  or  sets  of  build¬ 
ings  are  such  as  would  be  required  for 
the  respective  acreages  devoted  to  mixed 
farming  and  emphasizing  dairying.  The 
owner  wishes  to  manage  the  farm  so  as  to 
develop  the  most  efficient  system  or  or¬ 
ganization.  A  suggestion  that  comes  to 
mind  is  to  place  a  good  herdsman  in 
charge  of  the  dairy  end  of  the.  farm,  a 
farm  foreman  in  charge  of  the  field  work, 
and  a  good  poultryman  (if  poultry  should 
be  adopted  as  an  important  line)  in 
charge  of  the  poultry.  Would  it  be  wise 
to  pay  a  salary  outright  to  each  of  these 
men  or  would  it  be  better  to  pay  in  part 
a  percentage  of  the  net  income?  IIow 
would  it  be  best  to  head  up  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  management?  We  welcome 
suggestions  that  would  aid  us  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  workable  plan.  Facts  and  figures 
from  men  who  have  been  successful  _  in 
large  mixed  farming  and  dairy  farming 
would  be  helpful  to  us.  T.  F.  V. 

Wisconsin. 

The  400-acre  farm  would  have  to  be 
highly  productive  and  exceedingly  well- 
managed  in  order  to  produce  a  profit  un¬ 
der  the  suggested  system  of  management 
or  any  other  similar  to  if.  Proctically  all 
elaborate  departmentized  farming  enter¬ 
prises  that  prosper  on  paper  fail  when 
put  to  practical  tests. 

At  the  outset  a  farm  divided  into  de¬ 
partments  and  equipped  for  operation  is 
likely  to  represent  a  large  investment. 
With  high-salaried  men  in  charge  of  the 
departments  and  a  staff  of  manual  work¬ 
ers  for  each  one,  the  farm  would  spend  a 
lot  of  money  and  carry  a  heavy  overhead 
before  it  could  begin  to  yield  any  income. 
A  general  manager  would  be  required  in 
the  case  of  departmentized  farming  on  a 
big  scale ;  otherwise  there  would  be  fric¬ 
tions  and  deadlocks  among  the  depart¬ 
ment  heads.  One  man  should  be  able  to 
manage  all  departments  on  a  400-acre 
farm.  Departmentized  farming,  under  a 
general  manager,  to  whom  department 
heads  are  responsible,  is  best  adapted  in 
principle  to  25,000  acres  and  larger 
areas. 

We  have  recently  examined  the  un¬ 
published  prospectus  of  a  proposed  farm¬ 
ing  corporation.  If  the  necessary  capital 
can  be  drawn  into  the  scheme,  by  bond¬ 
ing  and  stock  issues,  the  corporation  will 
conduct  departmental  farming  on  a  large 
scale,  under  a  general  manager.  _  Machin¬ 
ery,  electricity,  volume  production,  well 
selected  locations  and  “the  right  kind  of 
department  head”  are  some  of  the  key 
points  emphasized  in  the  prospectus. 

If  a  herdsman,  a  farm  foreman  and  a 
poultryman  of  “the  right  kind”  can  be 
interested  by  our  inquirer  in  his  enter¬ 
prise  we  think  that  he  would  do  well  to 
put  them  on  a  salary  and  profit-sharing 
basis.  If  they  know  their  business  and 
like  their  work,  they  not  only  will  not 
require  much  managing  or  bossing  but 
will  resent  it. 

The  best  system  of  farming,  in  the 
long  run,  for  men  and  their  families  and 
for  the  nation,  is  one  which  leads  to  the 
ownership  of  farms  by  the  people  who 
live  on  and  work  them  with  their  own 
hands.  This  subject,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  points  raised  by  our  "Wiscon¬ 
sin  subscriber,  is  open  for  discussion  by 
our  readers. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Oct.  13-20.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  20-27. — Pennsylvania  State  Stand¬ 
ard  Production  Poultry  Show,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. 

Nov'.  14-23. — Sixty-second  session  and 
home-coming  of  the  National  Grange, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Nov.  15-17. — Westchester  County  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  annual  show.  Mechanics’ 
Hall,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  17-24.  —  American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  21-23. — Michigan  State  Potato 
Growers’  Meeting  and  Show,  Big  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Nov.  20-22. — Maine  State  Pomologieal 
Society,  City  Hall,  Portland,  Me.  E.  L. 
White,  secretary.,  Bowdoinham,  Me.  Mr. 
Grant  G.  Ditchings,  the  New  York  apple 
grower,  will  make  an  address. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1. — Cleveland  Live  Stock 
Show,  fourteenth  Cleveland  poultry  and 
pet  stock  show,  Public  Auditorium,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Dec.  1-S.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 

Dec.  11-13.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  poultry  show7,  Sharon, 
Conn.,  Arthur  J.  Kinsman,  secretary. 

Jan.  7-12,  1929. — Rochester  Fanciers’ 
Association,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary 
E.  G.  Jones,  Box  472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  28-Feb.  2.  —  Pittsburgh  Poultry, 
I  igeon  and  Bantam  Show,  D'squesue 
Garden,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Secretary  Harry 
J-  Singer,  P.  O.  Box  320,  Braddock,  Pa. 

leb.  5-8. — Annual  meeting  New  York 
State  Grange,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  24. — Beloit,  Ohio,  Aggie  Dispersal, 
E.  E.  Ellett  &  Son,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Ohio  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Oct.  31. — Fairgrounds,  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
60  Registered  Ayrshires,  Allegany-Steu- 
ben  Club.  Ray  E.  Mead,  sale  manager. 

Oct.  31. — Wellington,  Ohio,  Wellington 
Holstein  Association  Sale,  under  the 
management  of  Ohio  Holstein-Friesian 
Association. 

Nov.  1. — Angus.  Breeders’  Angus  Sale, 
East  St.  Louis,  Ilk  M.  A.  Judy,  sale 
manager,  West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

Nov.  3. — Milking  Shorthorns,  48  head. 
Live  Stock  Pavilion,  Troy,  Pa. 

Nov.  5. — St.  Martins,  Wis.,  Milwaukee 
Holstein  Breeders’  Association  sale. 

Nov.  6. — Burton,  Ohio.  Paul  McNish, 
and  Geauga  County  Holstein  Breeders’ 
sale. 

Nov.  12.  —  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale.  S.  H. 
Bird,  manager,  South  Byron,  Wis. 

Nov.  14-15. — Hornell,  N.  Y.,  Allegany- 
Steuben  Plolstein  Breeders’  Club  auunal 
sale. 

Nov.  14. — Worcester,  Ohio,  Ohio  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  sale. 

Nov.  20-23.  —  Waukesha  and  Water- 
town,  Wis.,  U.  S.  National  Fall  Sale, 
Holsteins,  under  the  management  of  R. 
E.  Haeger,  Algonquin,  Ill. ;  W.  L.  Baird, 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  and  Francis  Darcey, 
Watertown,  Wis. 

Dec.  4-5. — Earlville,  N.  Y.,  14th  Earl- 
ville,  Holstein  sale.  R.  Austin  Backus, 
sale  manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  20,  1929. — Holsteins.  Allen  G. 
Brubacker,  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.; 
S.  T.  Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

Apr.  4. — Judy’s  sixteenth  annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  Sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
\\  est  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  4. — Breeders’  annual  Angus  sale, 
Galesburg,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  man¬ 
ager,  M  est  Lebanon,  Ind. 

.  June  6-7. — Holsteins.  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  Sale,  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWSFORSALEIf-J^HEAL 

Fresh  and  Farrowed  Springers — Holsteins,  Guernseys  and  Ayrshire1 

2«  head  2  year  old  Heifers,  freshen  fall  and  enrlv  wintei 

AW&V*  &  test.ed-  „Best  or  Upping  facm&sTmaii 

L). R.  Honest  and  courteous  dealings,  p.  L  HAW 

LEV,  13  Martendale  Ave. ,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  V.  "  Tel.  11< 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H '  ot  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  .  BARRE,  VERMONT 

Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Shippers  o»  Dairy  Cattle  in  the  East. 

150  head  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
^S2“pshi.re  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

nor  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 

Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


HORSES 


Belmont  Farm  Percherons 

Carnot  (66666)  Bred  Stallions 

FOR  SALE 

Winners  of  many  championships.  First  prizes  at 
New  York  State  Fair  and  other  1928  shows.  Proven 
herd  sires  2,  3, 1  years  old.  Buy  direct  from  the 
breeder.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS,  MT.  EPHRAIM,  N.  J. 


ANNUAL  PUBLIC  SALE 

Percheron  Horses,  Thursday.  Nov.  1.  Write  for  catalog. 

W.  S.  Corsa,  Gregory  Farm,  White  Hall,  Green  Co.,  Ill. 


Percherons 


Sept,  and  Oct.  special  sale.  Stallions, 

$  1  25  to  *275.  Mares.  S  1  OO  to  *250. 
WM.  A.  REID  -  -  OXFORD,  PA. 


GOATS 


Well  bred  buck  of  Imported 
blood  lines.  Also  Saanan  does, 
one  kid.  Apply  to  JON’T  B. 
FISHER,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


ALPINE  BUCK  FOR  SALE 

No.  35139  A.  M.  G.  R.  A.  Dehorned.  Born  March  1927. 
Peppy.  Sacrifice— $60.00. 

MRS.  G.  GARTHWAITE  FISHER,  254  Park  Avenue,  HUNTINGTON.  N.  T. 


GOAT 


FOR  Registered  Nubian  grade,  3%  years, 
SALE  due  t0  freshen  in  February i  *40— 
including  registry  certificate. 

ERNST  SANDMANN,  Linwood  Ave. ,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Yearling  Hornless  Saanan  Swiss  Buck. 

Price,  *20.  Also  Hornless  Grade  Toggenburg  Buck, 
3  years  old.  Price,  *20.  EARL  WHITE,  Arcade,  N.  V. 


Cnil  Q 1 1  C  1  Nubian  Buck,  1  Nubian  Doe,  3  Swiss- 
IUn  wnkL  Nubian  Does.  A6k  for  Price  List. 

C.VUEKAS  Box  176  LINCOLN,  N.  J. 


RABBITS 


On  account  of  going  to  Florida  for  my  health,  I  will 
offer  my  entire  lot  of 

RABBITS  FOR  SALE 

2  Chinchilla  Hoes,  1  year  old,  *20.00.  Klnck  Giants, 
8  and  9  mos.,  *6.00  each.  Steel  Gray  Giants,  8  and  9 
mos.,  *5.00.  1  Clieckard  Giant  Buck,  *8,00. 

Belgian  Hares,  *5.00  each.  Does  now  have  young 
will  be  shipped  with  them.  Giants  and  Chinchillas  are 
pedigreed.  SIDNEY  KENDALL,  Ainenia,  N.  Y, 


NEW  ZEALAND  REDS 

^  and  Young 

Stock,  N.  D.  YOUNG  •  Fort  Plain,  New  York, 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS 

-Dependable 


Superior  in  pro¬ 
duction,  regular  in  calving, 
noted  for  size  and  vigor,  consist¬ 
ent  in  profits  returned— Holsteins 
are  known  as  the  most  dependable 
of  all  dairy  cows. 

Write  for  literature 
ike  'Extension  Service 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 

Association  Ameiuca 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


SOUTHERN  WISCONSIN 

HOLSTEIN  SALE 

Madison,  Wis.,  October  30-31 

NORTHERN  WISCONSIN 

HOLSTEIN  SALE 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  Nov.  1-2 

OAA  nr  1  n  of  Selected  Registered  Holsteins 
0\J\I  ntAII  from  the  leading  herds  in  Wisconsin 
will  be  sold  in  these  two  important  sales,  which  are 
supported  by  breeders  from  twenty  of  the  leading 
Holstein  counties  in  the  State. 

Write  for  information  to — 

JAMES  R.  GARVER,  Gen.  Mgr. 

704  Beaver  Building  MADISON.  WISCONSIN 

T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE 

20  very  large  registered  Holstein  cows.  20  high  grade 
cows,  fresh  and  close  springers.  Also  several 
registered  bulls  and  heifers. 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  ,0DM  cr'r.fi®AGA*• 

sale  Holstein-Friesian  Proven  Sire 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  Hhaca,  N.  V. 

GUERNSEYS  j 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’e  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Claes  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 

Sire: — Lang  water  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmer*  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Becret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  tor  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  MRMt  n  ,  ,u  lt  |  rkne..  r. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITH  VILLI!  FLATS  NEW  YORK 

I70R  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  OALVES-From  rich 
F  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILUGER,  Wauwatosa.  Wia- 

DOGS 

For  Sale — Pedigreed  St.  Bernard  Puppies 

Sire — White  Star  Boots.  Dam— Princess  May.  Males, 
$50;  females,  $40.  E.  G.  CARLSON,  15  Winter  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Airedale  Pups 

Mr  tsfaotory.  Males, 

*25;  females,  *10.  C.  B.  GLUNT,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Airedale  Mother  and  Puppies  «£ed 

„  rr  Eligible. 

Good  watch  dog.  MAUDE  KEITH  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 

SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS3o",T 

Males,  *6,  Females,  *3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

Goon  Hounds-Fox  Hounds-Spanielsyoai,f|dstoackd 

10  days  trial.  LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Hlinrod,  N.  Y. 

BED.  CH.  STOCK— WIREHAIRED  FOX  TERRIERS— At  Stud,  $20.00. 

■  Females  Pups,  $15.00.  Males,  $15.00  to  $50.00.  1  Male, 
$75  00.  Also  Chows.  TAB0R0ALE  KENNELS,  Dover  Plains,  N.  T. 

Pedigreed  Police  Pups  K!n 

Females,  *  1  2.00.  C.  M.  CRANDALL.  Andover,  N.  Y. 

Hnnn,  2  fine  black  males,  5  mos.,  registered, 
Vireai  isanes  fssea.  EAUL  STEVES,  Intervale,  N.  Y. 

OEAGLES— Broken  dogs  and  pups;  also  some  fine  hunt- 
D  iug  Fox  terrier  puppies.  E.  1).  1IEYE.N,  Bnrrjville,  N.  y. 

nEMCllEUB  AIREDALE  PUPPIES— Will  ship 
*  on  approval.  F.  L.  CROWE  -  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

sale  Reg.  Newfoundland  Puppies 

UtfELSH  SHEPHERD  PUPS— From  heel  driving  parents. 
H  Shipped  on  approval.  SHADY  LAWN  FARMS.  Heuvelton,  N.  V. 

FOR  SALE—  U/Ljlp  Rn||ip  Pnn«  3  m<>nth8  old,  males 
PEDIGREED  “NIB  001116  rUpS  house  broken,  cow- 
dogs  or  pets,  *15.  BEESMER,  It.  2,  Box  56,  Kingston,  N.T. 

Beautiful  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— The  intelligent  kind. 
D  Spayed  females,  $15.00,  H.  HURO  •  Thorndike,  Maine. 

nedlgreed  Oolite  Papa.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
r  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NElfON  8RM.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

(  MISCELLANEOUS  } 

Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free. 


TFODPTC  for  hilling 
■  tHIIC  10  hunting  ral 
and  other  game.  Males,* 
Females,  *4.50.  Pair,  * 
Yearling  Females,  special 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  Aa  PECK,  New  London,  ' 


SWINE  a-,  ~"| 

RFDKCIIIDP  DAfl DC  Bargain  Prices.  H.  0.  A  H 
DCnlVdninC  DUHIW  B.  ilAKPENDINQ,  Dundee,  H.  T. 


0.H  1  0  fihpcfpr  Whitpe  Choice  registered  pigs,  *10  ea. 

Improved  UnBoHSl  H  III  IBS  Pairs  no-akin.  Big  litters. 
Easy  feeders.  Quick  growers  . ~  -  -  - 


Big 

R.  HIF.L.  Hahaa*  Walla. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINESS 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  «fc  Son  -  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

8  wks.  age,  *10.50  each.  I.  M.  KENNEL.  R.  J.  Haney  Break.  Henna 


rHF<SHIllF<kThe  Quality  White  Hog  for 
eastern  farms.  Superior  fresh 

meat,  hams  and  bacon.  Morningslde  Fsrm.Sylvanla.Pa. 


eo  write  me  ior  prices. 


Sale  Purebred  Berkshire  Pigs 

for  breeding  stock.  6-8  weeks  of  age.  Either  sex  avail¬ 
able,  *1  0  ea.  Registered,  transferred  and  f.o.b.  Pulaski. 
DOUGL ASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
_ It.  W.  Blakely,  Mgr.  ’ 

For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  $85.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  $50.00,  $76.00  and 
$100.  Write  or  visit. 


EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire — Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed, 
6  to 7  weeks  old,  *3.75  each;  8  to 9  week  old,  *4.00  each. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O  D.  on  approval.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  No  charge  for  crates.  J.  W.  GAIf- 
KITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1508- W. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment,;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  §4.25 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  M  ob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog. 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good.  Hogs:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  *4. 00. each; 
3  to  9  weeks  old,  *4.50  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 
10  days  with  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  S*Iem  St.,  WOBURN.  MASS.  Td.  0086 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  wks. 
old,  *4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  *5.00 
each.  Shoate,  3  months  old,  *6.50  each.  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  Mf  GUARANTEE — YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinoton,  Massachusetts — tel.  1085 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  you  will  be  satisfied 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  8  weeks  old  .  .  $4.00  each 
8  to  9  weeks  old  .  .  $4.25  each 

Good  rugged  thrifty  pigs,  having  size  and  quality.  Will 
ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  If  not  satisfied  when  you 
receive  them,  return  them  and  I  will  return  you  your 
money.  No  charge  for  orating. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  Box  149,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0635 


SHEEP 


1,500  BREEDING  EWES 


for  sale  in 
car  lots  at 
Wholesale 

Prices.  1,000  choice,  large  Black  Faced  Ewes,  1  to  4 
years  old.  Also  500  choice,  large  Michigan  Delaine  Ewes, 
1  to  4  years  old.  ALMOND  B.  CHAPMAN  &  SONS, 
South  Kockwood,  Mich.  20  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Mich. 


¥  n  . . ,  n  Re&-  Heart’s  Delight  Breeding, 

LinCOln  K3lM\  from  a  ram  that  sheared  27fe 

Lli,WUl  lUUlIfl  lbs  of  Wool— *40.00  and  up. 
CREEK  VIEW  STOCK  FARM,  H.  J.  Lund,  ALBION,  N.  Y. 


SALE  25  Reg.  Yearling  Shropshire  Ewes 

Yearling  Rams  and  2  year  old  Rams,  5  year  old  Buttar 
Imp.  Ram.  C.  G.  BOWER  -  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


TOWNSEND  RKOS.,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. — 25  Rams: 

Dorsets,  Rambouillets,  Delaines,  Cheviots,  Oxfords, 
Suffolks  and  Southdowns — our  motto,  a  square  deal. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS— Good  quality 
and  type.  Priced  right.  LEHOY  C.  BOWER,  Ltidlawvilla,  N.  T. 


Qaa  'Shrnneliira  Rams,  Ram  Lambs  and  a  few  good 
RGg.  Oil  I  UU5IIII  0  Ewes.  STEVENS  KUOS.,  Wilson,  N.  T. 


IIle  Registered  Shropshire  Ewe^rd1Kam9 

Priced  right.  C.  M.  MacNAUGHT,  Bovina  Center.  N.  Y. 


Registered  Shropshire  rams  for  sale— 

Also  a  few  ewes,  Bnttara  &  Minton  Strains. 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  Windy  Row,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


Good  Quality  Purebred  Hampshire  Rams  and  Ewes 

at  FAIRHOLME,  Earl  D.  Brown,  R.  No.  2,  Ilion,  N.  T 


Sell  Your  ^ 


Surplus  Stock 


k 


I  ANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  225,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  3Qth  St.,  New  York 
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Live  Stock  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition 

(Continued  from  Page  1310) 

Hill  Farm,  Brookfield,  Mass. ;  P.  H.  B. 
Frelinghuysen,  Morristown,  N.  J. ;  U.  G. 
Groff,  Amherst,  Mass. ;  Hempstead 
Farms,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. ;  Many 
Springs  Farms,  New  Centreville,  Pa. ; 
Roaring  Brook  Farm,  Ellington,  Conn. ; 
Silver  Lake  Farm,  Green  Village,  N.  J., 
and  Wauban  Farms,  Ashfield,  Mass. 

The  senior  and  grand  champion  bull 
was  Fern’s  Rochette  Noble,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Wauban  Farms  won 
the  junior  champion  on  Noble  Dictator’s 
Alligator.  (“Alligator”  in  a  bull’s  name  is 
something  new.)  Wauban  Farms  also 
won  the  junior  female  championship, 
their  entry  being  Oxford  Fern  Linda.  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen  won  the  senior  and  grand 
championships  on  his  three-year-old  cow 
Design’s  Oxford  Pride.  He  was  also  first 
in  young  herds  and  dairy  herds,  while 
Elm  Hill  Farm  scored  first  in  graded 
herds,  get  of  sire  and  produce  of  dam, 
winning  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club's  trophy  for  get  of  sire  on  the  get 
of  Xenia’s  Sultan. 

The  Brown  Swiss 

J.  Frank  Zoller,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
won  important  prizes  in  the  Brown  Swiss 
classes,  including  all  the  championships. 
Other  exhibitors  were  Matthew  Suydam 
&  Sons,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Harold 
Pickett,  Albion,  N.  Y.,  and  D.  N.  Boice, 
Churchville,  N.  Y.  Prof.  John  C.  Mc¬ 
Nutt,  Durham,  N.  H.,  did  the  judging. 
The  senior  and  grand  champion  bull  was 
Maiden’s  Vronicka’s  College  Boy,  and 
the  junior  champion  Suydam’s  Nero ;  the 
senior  and  grand  champion  female  was 
Silver  Bell,  and  the  junior  was  Cinderella 
of  Meadow  Green,  all  owned  by  Mr. 
Zoller. 

The  Devons 

The  grand  champion  Devon  bull  was 
Wayside  Chief,  shown  by  Wayside  Inn, 
South  Sudbury,  Mass.,  and  the  grand 
champion  female  was  Rosecroft  Phyllis, 
from  the  same  herd.  Other  exhibitors  were 
John  E.  Gifford,  Sutton,  Mass.,  W.  H. 
Neal  &  Sons,  Meredith,  N.  H.,  and  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn.  Prof.  John  C.  McNutt  was  the 
judge. 

The  Aberdeen-Angus 

One  of  the  surprises  for  many  people 
who  saw  bhe  Eastern  States  Exposition 
was  the  formidable  showing  made  by  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  cattle.  They  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  from  year  to  year  in  the  East 
and  at  this  show.  About  100  head  were 
i  exhibited  by  Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc.,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.;  Myron  Brown,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y. ;  John  Cherry,  Red  Hook, 
N.  Y. ;  Ravmond  Conklin,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. ;  G.  Carlton  Fanclier,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. :  Jefferson  Farms,  Inc.,  Jefferson, 
Me. ;  E.  G.  Little,  Dresden,  O. ;  Edwin  E. 

I  Parkliurst.  Presque  Isle,  Me. ;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa.; 
Raymond  Rockefeller,  Pine  Plains,  N. 
Y. ;  Henry  Schmuecker  &  Sons,  Blairs- 
town.  Ia. ;  Sterling  Sleight,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. ;  Woodcote  Stock  Farm,  Ionia, 
Mich.,  and  Vincent  Wright,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y.  t 

Prof.  H.  H.  Kildee,  Ames,  la.,  dis¬ 
tributed  the  honors.  Briarcliff  Eland  2d 
was  the  senior  and  grand  champion  bull, 
shown  by  Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc.  Wood¬ 
cote  Stock  Farm  won  the  junior  cham¬ 
pionship  on  Baron  Brantford  of  Wood¬ 
cote.  It  also  won  the  female  junior  cham¬ 
pionship  on  Elba  of  Woodcote  16th. 
E till ina,  shown  by  E.  G.  Little,  was  the 
senior  and  grand  champion  female.  Mr. 
Little  won  first  in  get  of  sire. 

The  grand  champion  herd  of  the  entire 
show  was  shown  by  Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc. 
The  grand  champion  steer  of  the  show 
was  Midget,  an  Aberdeen-Angus,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Elbert  Lee  Jenks,  Feeding 
Hills,  Mass. 

The  Beef  Shorthorns 

Cloverleaf  Farms,  Tiffin,  O.,  won  most 
of  the  leading  prizes  for  beef  Shorthorns. 
Other  exhibitors  were  R.  R.  Brennan, 
Kendallville,  Ind.,  and  Brocket!  Farms, 
Atwater,  O.  Wm.  H.  Pew,  Briarcliff 
Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  was  the 
judge. 

The  champion  fat  Shorthorn  steer  was 
Pat,  shown  by  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 

The  Herefords 

Herefords  in  good  showyard  form  rep¬ 
resented  eight  eastern  herds.  They  were 
judged  by  Prof.  L.  I.  Case,  Blacksburg. 
Va.  All  of  the  championships  were  won 
by  worthy  entries  from  the  Buck  &  Doe 
Run  Valley  Farms  owned  by  The  Saint 
Amour  Co.,  Mortonville,  Pa.  Woodford 
Buck  15th  was  the  junior  and  grand 
champion  bull,  and  Buck  Avalanche  8th 
the  senior  champion.  Doe  Woodford  13th 
was  the  senior  and  grand  champion  fe¬ 
male,  and  Doe  Avalanche  51st  the  junior 
champion.  Other  exhibitors  were  Mont¬ 
calm  Farms,  Phoenix ville,  Pa. ;  Z.  M. 
Crane,  Windsor,  Mass. ;  Brookfield  Farm, 
Durham,  Conn.,  and  Halcyon  Hills  Farm, 
East  Andover,  N.  H. 

The  Saint  Amour  Co.  won  the  cham¬ 
pionship  on  its  fat  Hereford  steer  Key¬ 
stone  Avalanche  2d. 


mark  set  by  any  previous  show  of  sheep 
in  the  East.  Peter  McKenzie  judged  the 
Shropshires,  which  were  shown  by  W.  S. 
Martin,  Greatwood  Farms,  Plainfield, 
Vt.,  and  F.  Ambrose  Clark,  Iroquois 
Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  Greatwood 
Farms  won  the  ram  and  ewe  champion¬ 
ships.  The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  also  was  a  winner  in  several  classes. 
Mr.  Clark  won  most  of  the  first  prizes. 

In  the  Southdown  classes  the  awards 
were  divided  among  John  D.  Larkin.  Inc., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  William  I.  Cummings,  So. 
Berwick,  Me. ;  Marshall  F.  Cheesman,  El- 
lenburg  Depot,  N.  Y. ;  W.  T.  McCoy, 
Mercer,  Pa. ;  Mountain  Farm.  Bradstreet, 
Mass. ;  Clark  Wellman,  Perry,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  A 
Larkin  entry  was  the  champion  ram,  and 
Mountain  Farm  had  the  champion  ewe. 

John  A.  Curry,  Hartwick,  N.  Y.,  had 
the  champion  Cheviot  ram  and  ewe.  L. 
A.  Bradford,  Rochester,  O. ;  A.  F.  White, 
Hornell,  N.  Y.,  and  Wm.  I.  Cummings 
also  won  prizes. 

Fillmore  Farms,  Bennington,  Vt.,  had 
the  champion  Dorset  ram  and  ewe.  Mar¬ 
shall  F.  Cheesman,  Brookfield  Farms, 
Durham,  Conn.,  and  L.  A.  Bradford  also 
were  winners,  W.  B.  Connell  judging. 

Oxfords  were  shown  by  Marshall  F. 
Cheesman,  J.  A.  Duffy,  Lafayette,  N.  Y., 
and  H.  L.  Cunningham,  Cooperstown,  N. 
Y.  Both  championships  went  to  Mr. 
Cheesman. 

In  the  Lincoln  or  Leicester  classes,  D. 
F.  McDowell  &  Sons,  Mercer,  Pa.,  had 
the  champion  ram,  and  Clark  Wellman, 
Perry,  N.  Y.,  the  champion  ewe.  There 
should  be  a  separate  classification  for 
these  two  breeds.  The  same  exhibitors 
showed  Cotswolds.  Mr.  Wellman  had 
the  champion  ram,  and  McDowell  & 
Sons  the  champion  ewe. 

W.  M.  Staley,  Marysville,  O.,  wTon 
both  championships  in  Merinos.  S.  Bla- 
mer  &  Son,  Johnstown,  O.,  were  the  only 


other  exhibitors.  They  also  showed  De¬ 
laines,  Mr.  Staley  showing  the  champion 
ram,  and  Blamer  &  Son  the  champion 
ewe. 

J.  M.  Shaw,  Marysville,  O.,  had  the 
champion  Rambouillet  ram  and  ewe,  the 
only  other  exhibitor  being  Clark  Wellman. 

Some  fat  yearling  wethers  and  lambs 
were  shown  by  John  D.  Larkin,  Inc., 
Mountain  Farm,  The  Saint  Amour  Co., 
Mortonville,  Pa. ;  Brookfield  Farm,  Ches¬ 
ter  E.  Bailey,  Agawam,  Mass.,  and  D.  F. 
McDowell  &  Sons. 

The  Hogs 

Berkshires  were  a  quality  show.  They 
and  the  other  breeds  were  judged  by  Dr. 
*H.  H.  Havner  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Berkshire  exhibitors  were  Syca¬ 
more  Farms,  Douglassville,  Pa. ;  F.  E. 
Kite  &  Sons,  St.  Paris,  O.,  and  M.  L. 
McCormack,  Wrentham,  Mass.  Sycamore 
Ideal  King  from  Sycamore  Farms  was 
the  senior  and  grand  champion  boar.  Kite 
&  Sons  had  the  junior  champion  boar — 
Ideal’s  Rival  7th — and  the  junior  cham¬ 
pion  sow — Shady  Lane  Princess.  Syca¬ 
more  El  Sunshine  from  Sycamore  Farms 
was  the  senior  and  grand  champion  sow. 

Glenview  Farm,  Wilmington,  O.,  had 
the  senior  and  grand  champion  Hamp¬ 
shire  boar,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  McKenzie,  Wil¬ 
mington,  O.,  the  junior  champion.  The 
senior  and  grand  champion  sow  and  the 
junior  champion  were  shown  by  Keystone 
Farms,  Marion,  O. 

Duroc-Jerseys  led  all  other  breeds  in 
numbers.  J.  S.  and  F.  C.  Smith,  Grove- 
port,  O.,  had  the  senior  champion  boar, 
while  the  junior  and  grand  champion  was 
shown  by  Chinchinna  Stock  Farm,  New 
Carlisle,  O.,  which  also  had  the  junior 
champion  sow.  The  senior  and  grand 
champion  sow  was  from  the  herd  of  Her¬ 
bert  J.  Carr,  Harveysburg,  O.,  Willard 
Gunnels,  Elmer,  Mo.,  also  was  a  winner 
in  several  classes. 
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pionsliips  went  to  I.  T.  Hickman  &  Sou 
Marion,  O.,  and  the  sow  clrampionshins 
Oscar  Fate  &  Son,  Edison,  O. 

The  Draft  Horses 


The  Percheron  and  Belgian  horses  were 
judged  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Kildee,  Ames,  la 
Montcalm  Farms,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  had 
the  champion  stallion — Leadon — and  the 
champion  mare  —  Lae  Magic  Queen 
Other  Percheron  exhibitors  and  winners 
were  II.  H.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ephraim.  N 
J. ;  Pequitside  Farm,  Canton,  Mass., ’and 
the  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges, 

Frank  Toney,  Kitchel,  Ind.,  and  Erven 
J.  Snider,  New  Paris,  Ind.,  divided  the 
Belgian  prizes,  the  former  showing  the 
champion  stallion  and  the  latter  the  cham¬ 
pion  mare. 

Montcalm  Farms  showed  drafters  in 
harness,  without  competition. 

Exhibitors  of  drafters  in  the  breeding 
classes  reported  many  business  inquiries 
concerning  their  stock,  and  booked  some 
orders. 

Boys’  “Baby”  Beef  Calves 

Fifty-three  “baby”  beef  calves,  fed  and 
shown  by  members  of  boys’  calf  clubs  in 
the  East,  were  sold  in  the  ninth  annual 
auction  at  the  exposition  at  a  range  of 
18%  to  25  cents  a  pound,  while  the 
champion  calf — a  purebred  Aberdeen- 
Angus  shown  by  Elbert  Lee  Jenks  rea¬ 
lized  56  cents  a  pound. 


The  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale 

The  14  head  of  imported  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  sold  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  during  the  exposition  averaged  $551. 
The  four  hulls  averaged  $356,  and  the  11 
females  $692.  The  buyers  were  II.  E. 
Tener,  Washingtonville.  N.  Y.,  Donald 
Woodward,  Leroy,  N.  Y. ;  Webster 
Knight,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Stone  Farm 


The  Poorer  Cows 


with  Tonic 
made  $103.87 

more  profit 

ftThis  is  a  competitive  test  between 
two  groups  of  Guernsey  cows  to 
determine  the  effect  of  Dr.  Hess 
Improved  Stock  Tonic  on  milk 
production.  Test  continued  nine 
months. 

THE  six  cows  shown  all  freshened  in  September 
and  all  were  of  same  type  and  condition  and  had 
same  feed  and  care  up  to  beginning  of  test. 

October,  the  first  month  after  freshening,  was 
observation  month,  and  was  not  included  in  test. 
But  a  strict  account  of  feed  and  production  was 
kept  on  all  cows. 

During  October,  three  of  the  cows  consumed 
$30.52  worth  of  feed  and  made  an  average  profit 
of  $27.27  per  cow.  The  other  three  consumed 
$30.11  worth  of  feed  and  made  an  average  profit 
of  $24.39  per  cow. 

Starting  the  test  November  1st,  the  three  low¬ 
est  producers  had  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  added  to  their  feed.  The  three  highest 
producers  did  not  receive  the  Tonic.  Otherwise, 
there  was  no  difference  in  feed  or  care  of  the 
two  groups, 


These  cows  got  Tonic 


These  cows  did  not 


Both  groups  were  fed  a  grain  ration  of  6  parts 
ground  corn,  6  parts  ground  oats,  2  parts  wheat 
bran,  and  1  part  linseed  oil  meal.  Roughage  con¬ 
sisted  of  mixed  hay  (clover  and  timothy)  and 
corn  silage. 


Monthly  Profit  Records  Compared 


With  Tonic  added 
to  their  feed  the 
poorer  cows  be¬ 
come  the  larger 
producers  every 
month  for  nine 
months. 


Non-Tonic 


Tonic  Cows 

Cows 

November  ... 

....  $57.39 

$55.97 

December  .. 

61.80 

46.61 

January  . 

....  55.48 

39.04 

February  .... 

....  44.39 

35.76 

March . 

....  48.08 

33.61 

April  . 

....  49.21 

35.16 

May  . 

....  51.71 

37.03 

June  . 

53.25 

44.84 

July  . 

....  45.27 

34.69 

Totals . 

$362.71 

Improved  Stock  Tonic  Did  It 


The  Tonic  enabled  the  low  producers  in  October  to 
produce  up  to  capacity,  and  to  lead  the  other  cows 
every  single  month  of  the  test. 

It  put  and  kept  these  three  cows  in  milking  trim. 
They  were  right  up  on  their  appetites — bowels  open, 
no  clogging  of  the  system,  every  organ  functioning 
properly.  .  _  .  ,  .  ..  . 

These  three  cows  getting  Tonic  consumed  in  the  nine 


months  $299.89  worth  of  feed  and  produced  $766.47 
worth  of  milk.  The  other  cows,  which  were  better  to 
start  with,  consumed  $283.28  worth  of  feed,  but  pro¬ 
duced  only  $645.99  worth  of  milk. 

The  Tonic  cows  in  the  nine  months  produced  $103.87 
more  profit  than  the  non-Tonic  cows.  The  Tonic  con¬ 
sumed  cost  $13.50  and  returned  an  extra  profit  of  nearly 
$8  for  every  dollar  invested. 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

APPETIZER — REGULATOR — MINERAL  BALANCE — all  combined  in  one  product 


The  Sheep 

An  exhibit  of  well-fitted  sheep  from 
representative  flocks  of  the  leading  breeds 
is  one  of  the  popular  and  always  useful 
features  of  the  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion.  This  year  it  was  fully  -up  to  the 


Adopt  our  plan  of  continuous  feeding  of  this  Tonic  for  at  least  90  days  and  see  what  it  will  mean  to 
you  in  increased  production  and  profits.  It  costs  but  SOc  per  cow  per  month.  See  your*  local  Ur.  tress 
dealer  and  get  your  90  days*  supply  now#  Figure  15  pounds  for  each  cow. 
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Whether 
you  own  half 
a  dozen  cows  or 
half  a  hundred,  it 
will  pay  you  to  keep 
informed  on  the  very 
latest  improvements  in  barn 
equipment  as  illustrated  in  Wis¬ 
consin’s  pioneer  line.  More  comfort, 
lessened  labor,  greater  convenience, 
bigger  profits  follow  its  installation. 

ITCHEL 

e  t  r  e  r.b  i  1  t  — 
arn  Equipment 


Mitchell  Lever  Stall  with  Patented 
Double  Folding  Sure  Stop  and 
Oil  Anchor. 


Mitchell  Automatic 
Water  Bowl.  Non 
air-suck  ing —  quick-, 
detachable—  A 
frost-proof. 


Mitchell  Giant 
Litter  Carrier.  Handles 
big,  heavy  loads  safely— 
dumps  at  either  end. 


MITCHELL 

MANUFA  CTURING 
CO. 

MILWAUKEE, 
WIS. 


Mail 
Back 
theCoupon 


MITCHELL 
MFG.  CO. 
1908  Forest  Home 
Ave. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
free  Barn  Equipment  Catalog. 

Name . . . . . . 

Address _ ... _ _ _ _ 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  vequest-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
ini  about  Faint  and  Fainting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

OJdent  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

POWE  ~ 

USES 


$25 

Special  Offer 


FOR 

in*  Ford 

E-Z  POWER 


Powerful,  economical  —  from  wood  saw  to 
churn.  Makes  car  easy  to  crank.  Fits  any 
model;  no  holes  to  drill;  attach  in  few  minutes; 
does  not  affect  steering.  Will  not  overheat. 
fCDfF  ®en<^  n$me  today  forfreeliterature 
■  ""  1 1  on  this  1  atest,  guaranteed  i  mproved 
power.  Try  i  1 16  days  on  your  Ford  at  our  risk. 
E-Z  POWEH  MF6.  CO.,  Box  47s,  Atchison,  Kansas 


*  BETTER  LIGHT 
INVENTION! 


SUNSHINE 
Mantles  &  Generators 

QHave  brighter  Hght. 

Buy  fewer  mantles  and 
generators.  Get  famous 
SUNSHINE  long-life 
Mantles  and  Generators. 

SUNSHINE  Mantles  are 

patented.  Made  of  long  Btaple,  select  Egyptian 
cotton.  Not  wood-fiber  or  silk.  No  side  seam  to 
split.  Reinforced  top  and  bottom.  SUNSHINE 
Generators  are  quality  brass  of  special  design. 
Equipped  with  strainer  and  asbestos  wick. 

a'v  Prevents  flickering. 

J  WRITE  for  facts  about  these  Mantles  and  Generators, 
1  ho  matter  what  make  you  now  use.  Also  get  loweBt 
prices  on  Sunshine  Lamps  and  Lanterns.  Write  today, 

THE  SUNSHINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 
1370  Factory  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


POQT  VAI  ID  I  A  MrtKeeP  trespassers  off 

*  Gj  1  I  LI  U  lx  L/AI a  Lr 6  cloth  weatherproof, 
“No  Trespassing”  Signs,  printed  with  your  name,  SI; 
2t-S3.50;  50-$8;  100-SI  O;  large  type,  prepaid.  Complies 
state  law.  BRINCKERHOFF  PRESS, New  Canaan, Conn. 


tin,  Plainfield,  Vt.,  and  Flintstone  Farm, 
Dalton,  Mass.  Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College 
managed  the  sale.  Burritt  B.  Allen, 
Ravenna,  O.,  was  the  auctioneer.  Mr. 
Martin  paid  $1,450 — the  top  of  the  auc¬ 
tion — for  the  model-like  four-year-old  cow 
Stowe  Rosebud  3d.  Mr.  Tener  bought 
two  outstanding  cows — Lockinge  Bell  and 
Pencoyd  Rose  3d — for  $775  and  $575,  re¬ 
spectively.  Rickerscote  Jannette  6th,  one 
of  the  best  types  ever  exposed  at  auction, 
was  acquired  by  Flintstone  Farm. 

In  the  eighth  annual  auction  of  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorns,  managed  by  Prof.  Gar- 
rigus  and  conducted  by  Auctioneer  E.  M. 
Granger,  Jr.,  Thompsonville,  Conn.,  the 
four  bulls  averaged  $193  and  the  20  fe¬ 
males  $252,  the  general  average  on  the 
24  head  being  $242.  The  cattle  were  con¬ 
signed  by  members  of  the  Eastern  States 
Milking  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association. 
The  purchasers  were  Flintstone  Farm, 
Dalton,  Mass. ;  Justin  Lathrop,  Rockville, 
Conn. ;  A.  E.  King,  Sutton,  Mass. ;  E. 
Arlington  .Tones,  Harrisonville,  N.  ,T. ;  St. 
John’s  School,  Deep  River,  Conn. ;  the 
United  States  Depariinent  of  Agriculture 
Farm,  Bethesda,  Md. ;  H.  E.  Tener, 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y. ;  Gordon  Hutch¬ 
ins,  Concord,  Mass.;  Delphe  Money,  West 
Greenwich,  R.  I. ;  W.  M.  Fiske.  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. ;  F.  II.  Truax,  Sheffield, 
Mass. ;  Maurice  Whitney,  Berlin,  N.  Y. ; 
Lowhill  Farm.  Washingtonville,  N.  Y., 
and  Highland  Farm,  St.  Jolmsbury,  Yt. 

Poultry,  Dogs  and  Cats 

About  2,000  bird^  were  credited  to  150 
exhibitors,  each  of  whom,  it  was  said, 
was  a  breeder.  Rhode  Island  Reds  led  in 
numbers  and  made  an  outstanding  show. 
Turkeys  were  a  strong  class. 

The  exhibits  of  pedigree  dogs  and  cats 
included  typical  representatives  of  popu¬ 
lar  breeds.  D.  c.  w. 


Jersey  Breeders  Will  Tattoo 
in  Future 

To  establish  a  uniform  method  of  iden¬ 
tification  for  Jersey  cattle  the  members  of 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  this  year 
adopted  a  by-law  which  requires  that  all 
animals  to  be  registered  after  January  1, 
1929,  must  be  tattooed.  The  article  cov¬ 
ering  this  reads  as  follows : 

“Eligibility. — 1.  No  animal  shall  be 
registered  until  both  its  sire  and  dam  are 
registered ;  and,  to  preserve  the  identity 
of  registered  animals,  all  animals  offered 
for  registration  must  be  plainly  tattooed 
in  the  ear  in  indelible  ink  with  such  let¬ 
ters  and  numbers  as  the  owner  may  select, 
no  two  animals  to  have  the  same  number. 
Both  ears  may  be  used,  and  the  marks 
and  numbers  in  the  ears  must  be  stated 
on  applications  for  registration.  The 
above  requirement  as  to  tattooing  shall  go 
into  effect  on  January  1,  1929.” 

If  preparations  are  made  now  for  meet¬ 
ing  this  requirement,  delay  in  obtaining 
registration  papers  after  the  close  of  the 
year  will  be  avoided.  Tattoo  outfits  may 
be  obtained  from  mail  order  houses,  from 
dairy  supply  houses  .and  from  some  hard¬ 
ware  stores.  The  procedure  followed  in 
tattooing  an  animal  is  quite  simple  and 
painless  to  the  animal  and  takes  but  a 
few  moments. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  great  number 
of  Jerseys  which  answer  the  description, 
“solid  color,  black  tongue  and  switch,”  or 
“solid  color,  white  tongue  and  switch,” 
the  necessity  for  a  method  of  permanent 
and  positive  identification  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  However,  the  practice  is  carried 
on  voluntarily  by  so  many  breeders  that 
it  is  felt  that  the  new  regulation  will 
prove  a  great  benefit  and  not  a  hardship 
to  the  Jersey  breeder.  Agricultural  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  various  States  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  regulation  and  regard  it  as 
an  essential  measure  to  protect  all  own¬ 
ers  and  breeders  of  Jersey  cattle. 

L.  L.  MORLEY.  Secy., 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 


Short  Courses  at  New  Jersey 
College  of  Agriculture 

The  12-week  Winter  courses  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  University, 
will  this  year  begin  on  November  12,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  announcement  of  Prof. 
Frank  G.  Ilelyar,  director  of  short 
courses.  Students  have  a  choice  of  spe¬ 
cializing  in  dairy  farming,  dairy  manu¬ 
facturing,  fruit  growing,  vegetable  gar¬ 
dening.  or  poultry  husbandry.  No  charge 
for  tuition  is  made  to  New  Jersey  resi¬ 
dents.  The  primary  purpose  of  these 
courses  is  to  prepare  people  for  more  ef¬ 
fective  work  on  the  farm,  to  give  them  a 
broader  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
agriculture  as  an  industry,  and  to  give 
them  a  deeper  appreciation  of  rural  life. 
Since  their  establishment  in  1906  the 
Winter  courses  have  attracted  more  than 
2,600  students,  many  of  whom  are  now 
successful  farmers. 

The  courses  are  open  to  men  and  wo¬ 
men-  16  years  old  or  over.  Entrance  ex¬ 
aminations  are  not  required  for  admis¬ 
sion,  but  candidates  should  present  cre¬ 
dentials  evidencing  a  common  school  edu¬ 
cation. 


“Ever  gone  through  a  windshield?” 
feebly  asked  the  victim  of  a  wreck  of  the 
nurse.  “No,”  she  replied,  “I  never  have.” 
“Well,  you  haven’t  missed  much,”  he 
groaned. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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Ventilation- 
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Cow  Barns 
Horse  Bams 
Hog  Houses 


Before  You  Build 

Remodel,  Equip  or  Ventilate 

Don’t  start  to  build  or  remodel  any  cow  bam.  hog 
or  poultry  house  until  you  send  the  coupon  below 
for  these  two  valuable  Jamesway  Books.  Get  these 
FREE  Books  and  you’ll  get  the  benefit  of  our  many 
years  experience  in  planning  and  designing  thousands 
of  practical,  convenient  farm  buildings.  We’ll  show 
you  how  to  save  money  on  material,  construction 
and  equipment — how  to  plan  every  door,  every  win¬ 
dow,  every  part  of  your  barn,  hog  or  poultry  house 
to  make  it  convenient  and  economical.  We’ll 
save  you  regrets  and  costly  mistakes. 

These  2  Books  also  tell  all  about  Jamesway  Stan¬ 
chions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  etc.,  for 
thebamjPens,  Troughs,  Ventilation,  etc.,  for  hog 
houses;  Feeders,  Nests,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  for  the  poultryman— a  complete 
line  of  labor-saving,  cost-cutting  equipment  for 
the  cow,  sow  or  hen. 

Mail  Coupon  Today 

2ust  check  on  the  coupon  what  you  are  interested 
l  and  mail  to  our  office  nearest  you.  We’ll  send 
you  these  2 

f 


EE  Books 
by  return  mail 
and  tell  you  all 
about  James¬ 
way  ’s  complete 
service — “The 
Service  that 
Saves  You 
Money  .’’Don’t 
wait — mail  the 
coupon  today. 


I  Janies  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  6432 
I  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

I  Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BOOK.  I  am 
|  interested  in 

|  □  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □Ventilating 
I  □  Cow  Bam  □  Horse  Barn 

I  □  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 


Name. 


J  Post  Office . . . . . 

I 

IR.F.D . State. 


Metal  Roofing 


When  your  crop  is  at  stake,  protect  them 
with  Metal  Roofing.  Fire  and  Lightning 
Proof.  We  furnish  all  Styles  and  Weights. 
Ask  about  our  Roof  Paint,  it  will  pay  to 
use  it.  Samples  and  Prices  Free. 

Consumers’  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 
Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


daV^1, 


VI. 


If  you  are  finding  it  hard  to  get  ahead,  look  into  your  feed  costs. 
Right  there  is  a  big  leak  you  can  stop.  You  grow  most  of 
the  feed  your  stock  needs.  You  have  power  aplenty.  Then — ■ 
GRIND  THE  FEED  YOU  GROW 
AND  BALANCE  YOUR  OWN  RATION 
Our  new  Papec  Grinder  Catalog  tells  how  farmers  are 
cutting  their  feed  bills  while  producing  more  milk  and 
meat.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  family  to  inves¬ 
tigate  this  proven  method,  made  possible  by  The  Grinder 
With  The  Governor  Feed  Control.  A  postal  request 
will  bring  full  particulars.  Send  it  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Pape c  Ensilage  Cutters  and  Hay  Choppers 
110  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Hammer-T  ype 

FEED 
GRINDER 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK  -:- 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO— Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Contest- Proven 
Facts  for  New  York 
Poultrymen 


10  Pratt  bred  pens 
first  'or  near  it  in  8 
National  Egg  Laying 
Contests  conclusively 
prove  Pratt  Recom¬ 
mendation  by  their 
records. 


WORMS ! 

Rid  the  flock  of  these  feed 
robbers  before  winter  hous¬ 
ing.  Here’seasyflockcontrol. 
No  loss  of  appetite  or  egg- 
production.  The  safe  natural 
way.  Gets  round  worms,  tape 
worms,  all  common  worms. 
See  your  dealer.  If  he  does 
not  carry  the  size  you  need, 
write  us.  Supplied  in  100, 
25,  4V2  lb.  sizes. 


Poultry 
Worm  Powder 

S7  years  of  success  and  fair 
dealing  behind  the  money  back 
guarantee  of  any  Pratt  remedy 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


x  8  ft.  Dry  Front  House 


Airy,  Light,  Sanitary 
Laying  Houses 

Pu*  up;  strong  and  durablg. 
Widths:  8,  10,  12,  14  and  16  ft.;  lengths 
up  to  100  feet.  8  x  8  ft.  Dry  Front  House, 
shown  above,  with  roosts,  nests  and 
dropping  board,  $49.00  f.  o.  b. 

FREE  CATALOG  pictures  and  prices 
Poultry  Houses,  Pigeon  Houses,  Babbit 
Hutches  an4  Dog  Kennels, 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  SUSStUES 


Make  Sure  with  Quality 
TOS-P-CO  Fresh  Shells— 


That’s  All 


Poultry  Farms  Near 
Chicago 

More  than  16,000  ft,  of  lumber  al¬ 
ready  has  been  used  to  equip  one  of 
the  most  interesting  little  poultry 
farms  in  the  near  Chicago  district.  In 
addition  live  new  colony  brooding 
houses  are  now  on  their  way  to  com¬ 
pletion.  The  houses  each  are  10x12  ft., 
built  entirely  of  lumber.  They  are 
weather-boarded  by  surfaced  matched 
sheathing,  which  ultimately  will  be 
covered  by  weatherproof  building 
paper.  The  studding  are  2x3  all  sur¬ 
faced.  There  is  over  1,000  ft.  of  lum¬ 
ber  in  each  house,  each  having  five 
windows  and  a  panel  door. 

Each  colony  house  will  be  equipped 
with  a  patent  brooder  with  a  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  pipe  through  the  ceiling  for 
ventilation.  The  houses  have  been  used 
this  Spring  to  take  care  of  the  annual 
hatch.  The  floors  are  of  good  quality 
matched  flooring. 

This  farm  comprises  eight  acres.  The 
owner  has  a  flock  of  1,200  White  Leg¬ 
horn  hens.  The  whole  is  located  on 
the  northwest  highway  between  Park 
Ridge  and  Des  Plaines  and  is  operated 
by  Arthur  Perling.  This  is  one  of  many 


usually  given  as  mash  food  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  pullet’s  development. 
There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  between 
developing  mash  and  laying  mash.  Any 
mash  containing  animal  protein  in  the 
form  of  meat  scrap  or  milk  products  is 
laying  mash  if  fed  to  laying  birds,  or 
developing  mash  if  fed  to  those  that  have 
not  reached  maturity.  It  is  more  import¬ 
ant  to  remember  that  the  mashes,  as  or¬ 
dinarily  made  up,  are  the  liigh  protein 
part  of  the  bird’s  ration,  stimulating  de¬ 
velopment  and  egg  production,  while  the 
hard  grains  constitute  the  low  protein 
element  of  the  ration,  contributing  to  de¬ 
velopment  and  storing  up  surplus  fat  for 
the  bird’s  use  later  when  in  production. 
This  does  not  mean  that  one  cannot  be 
substituted  for  the  other  and  that  a  pul¬ 
let  or  lien  must  have  a  ration  made  up 
after  an  exact  formula  to  live  and  pro¬ 
duce.  A  bird  misrht  live  on  corn  alone  or 
laying  mash  alone  and  still  produce  eggs, 
but  it  could  not  do  these  as  economically 
as  upon  a  ration  that  gave  both  growth 
and  flesh  producing  foods  in  something 
like  the  proportions  that  would  be  used 
by  it.  A  “balanced  ration”  is  one  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  supply  needed  elements  of  food 
in  as  nearly  as  possible  the  proportions 
that  the  fowl’s  body  will  utilize  them.  All 
balanced  rations  are  but  approximate  in 
their  proportions,  since  the  exact  amounts 
of  each  element  that  any  bird  will  use 
cannot  be  determined  and  will  vary  from 
time  to  time,  anyway.  We  talk  about 
many  things  as  though  they  were  scien¬ 
tifically  determined  and  mathematically 
fixed,  when,  in  fact,  we  are  only  approxi¬ 
mating  the  truth  to  the  best  of  our 
ability. 

As  to  the  time  of  giving  a  laying  mash 


Colony  Houses  on  an  Illinois  Poultry  Farm 


poultry  farms  in  the  same  section,  all 
of  which  have  heavily  drawn  on  neigh¬ 
boring  lumber  yards  for  building  ma¬ 
terial  with  which  to  establish  the  most 
modern  poultry  layouts  of  the  day. 

Illinois.  J.  L.  GKAFF. 


Trouble  With  Pullets;  Care 
of  Young  Stock 


to  pullets,  remembering  the  above,  re¬ 
member  also  that  a  pullet  should  go  into 
Winter  quarters  fat  and  that  fat  is  most 
easily  and  cheaply  produced  by  feeding 
corn.  Therefore  give  enough  corn  in  the 
ration  of  a  developing  pullet  to  insure 
Fall  plumpness  of  body,  increasing  the 
amount  of  mash  as  production  calls  for 
it  later.  Leghorn  pullets  beginning  to 
lay  will  eat  approximately  eight  quarts  of 
hard  grain  per  100  birds  daily,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  mash.  They  should  readily 
clean  up  what  is  given  them  and  may 
need  more  than  this  amount.  M.  B.  D. 


Tbe  Oy»ter  Shell  Product!  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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RED  AND  B.  ROCK 

HICK 


S 


REDS.  $20.00  per  100;  ROCKS,  $22.00;  all  from 
TESTED  breeders,  FREE  from  B.  W.  D.  Also  Red 
and  Leghorn  Pullets:  3,  4  and  6  months  old. 

HALL  BROS.,  Wallingford.  Conn. 
Box  60,  or  'phone  645-5 


BABY 

CHIX 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS— All  are  bred 
from  our  own  special  selected, 
state  tested  stock  to  produce 
fast  growing;,  profitable  broil¬ 
ers  and  at  reduced  prices. 

Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MAHBFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
■  •I  ■  Aititboro,  Mist. 


ESBENSKADE'S  FAMOUS  BRONZE  TURKEYS— America’s  Great 
Profit  Paying  Strain.  1,000  outstanding,  great,  large 
framed,  healthy,  pure  bred  breeding  stock  ready  for 
November  delivery.  Order  your  choice  breeders  now. 
Special  prioes.  Valuable  instructions  free  with  order. 
Satisfaction  or  money  baok  guarantee.  Large  turkey 
catalog  free.  ESIENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  R.,  R0HKS.  PENNA. 


WENE  CHICKS 


Now  booking  orders  for 
October  and  Novemberde- 
liveries.  Hatching  days, 
Wednesday  of  each  week.  Special  broilers:  White  Rock- 
Wyandotte-Brahma  crossed  and  straight  breeds:  Rocks 
and  Wyandottes.  Al»o  Ready-to-Lay  Pullets.  Write  for 
Booklet  and  Prices.  WENE  CHICK  FARM,  Oopt.  A.  Vintlmi),  n.  J. 

JONES' BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

•re  Slate  supervised.  We  hateh  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


'PARKS  \"?Y*fiOC>a 

America's  oldest  and  Greatest  Larlmr  Strain  of 
Barred  Rocks.  313—323  and  325  esrfirs  In  1  yr.-148 
earirs  in  148  days— Laying  at  113  days.  Customers  1 

profits  $8.09  per  hen.  Winners  in  25  Contests.  KAr-».K  4 

J.W.  Farits  &Son$  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa.  < 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery. 
Write  for  prices.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Sesfard.  Oel. 

PfTI  |  ETC  S.  C.  While  Leghorn— Hollywood-Barron 
A  lILLEilij  Strains — range  grown,  4  mos.  old,  $1.50; 
6  mos.  old,  $1.75  each.  FRED  HEUER,  Sayville,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings 
Catalogue.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  185A,  M*n*li«l4.  Ohie. 


I  have  about  500  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
pullets.  They  are  now  nearly  five  months 
of  age,  yet  don’t  seem  to  me  to  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  advanced  for  that  age.  They 
have  plenty  of  good  range  that  has  never 
been  used  for  poultry  previously.  Their 
house  is  a  new  100x25  ft.  Cornell  type. 
What  I  cannot  understand  is  that  any  of 
them  that  seem  to  be  nearest  the  laying 
stage  are  taken  with  paralysis  and  die  in 
a  couple  of  days.  There  are  also  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  that  seem  droopy  and  listless, 
and  pass  yellow  droppings.  Could  this 
be  worms  or  coccidiosis?  What  should  I 
do?  When  should  the  pullets  be  housed 
for  the  Winter  and  when  should  I  start 
them  on  a  laying  mash?  What  would  be 
approximately  the  right  amount  of 
scratch  to  feed?  J.  P.  K. 

Long  Island. 

No  one  knows  why  maturing  pullets 
are  taken  with  paralysis  and  die  within  a 
few  days.  This  disease  is  at  present  a 
mysterious  one,  without  known  cause  or 
cure.  The  presence  of  intestinal  worms 
and  other  disorders  have  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  birds  suffering  from  paralysis 
but  none  of  these  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  about  the  only  thing  to  do  seems  to 
be  to  place  and  keep  the  growing  flock  un¬ 
der  the  most  healthful  conditions  possi¬ 
ble  and  hope  to  escape  the  paralysis.  This 
disease  resembles  infantile  paralysis  in 
humans  in  its  mode  of  attack  and  symp¬ 
toms  and  the  cause  of  that  disease  is  also 
unknown  and  its  cure  problematical.  Yel¬ 
low  droppings  are  more  a  symptom  of  in¬ 
testinal  disorder  than  of  coccidiosis  or 
worms.  The  evidences  of  these  latter  are 
inflammation  and  distension  of  the  caeca 
or  blind  guts  and  the  observed  presence 
of  the  worms  themselves,  either  in  the 
droppings  or  intestinal  canal. 

Pullets  should  be  housed  before  laying 
begins  and  cold,  wet  weather  exposes 
them  to  colds.  The  exact  time  depends 
upon  their  development  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  J)f  .the, ,  seaso;u.  Layipg  mash1  is 
,tlTS**»W  f!  V.  ,JJ  'SmrORHQOH  YSKIHa  R0RO36 


Coccidiosis  and  Other 
Troubles 

Last  year  (1927)  coccidiosis  was  very 
prevalent  all  through  here.  We  had  in 
our  own  yard  250  Jersey  Giant  chicks  we 
were  trying  to  raise  when  it  struck  us. 
By  almost  living  with  them  we  lost  but 
few,  but  the  flock  really  never  paid  for 
the  trouble  and  expense.  Our  treatment 
was  hydrochloric  acid,  teaspoon  to  the 
quart  of  drinking  water,  five  days  on  and 
five  days  off.  After  the  attack,  or  at¬ 
tacks,  I  should  say,  for  several  weeks  we 
seemed  to  get  control,  and  some  fairly 
sick  birds  with  exceptional  treatment 
were  kept  track  of  and  developed  appar¬ 
ently  into  desirable  mature  fowls.  But 
while  the  flock  continued  on  the  same  lot 
of  ground  we  continued  to  have  some 
trouble,  occasionally  losing  a  full  grown 
bird.  Now  here  is  the  connection  with 
P.  M.’s  case  (page  1236).  Every  now 
and  then,  sometimes  in  morning  remain¬ 
ing  on  roost  or  “staggering”  about  yard, 
we  would  note  a  bird  which  acted 
“queer.”  Tests  showed  they  could  not 
see,  some  not  at  all  and  others  could  see 
at  a  distance,  but,  when  getting  close  to 
feed  or  water,  could  not  see  it  and  could 
only  feed  by  keeping  “striking”  for  the 
feed  until  they  got  the  “range”  of  it. 
Such  birds  were,  if  I  recall  correctly,  in 
prime  condition  if  we  noticed  them  at 
once  when  the  attack  came  on,  but,  un¬ 
less  fed  by  hand,  wasted  away  in  a  very 
short  time  and  died.  We  got  so  we  could 
spot  them  in  the  early  stages  and  they 
were  killed  and  found  as  to  flesh  in  fine 
condition,  but  in  practically  every  case 
oue  blind  gut  was  affected  and  the  sexual 
organs  tumorous  or  greatly  undeveloped. 
Many  had  the  ti’ouble  which  was  usually 
diagnosed  as  “range  paralysis,”  which  we 
think  correct  if  we  assume  it  to  be  an 
aftermath  of  coccidiosis  which  we  believe 
most  of  the  so-caljed  range  paralysis  to 
,a  .n  i  -s« 
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bo.  Many  of  tbe  Giants  developed  into 
nice  birds  but  as  a  flock  they  were  not 
profitable. 

Here  is  a  sequal  to  this  story  which 
may  be  of  interest.  This  Spring  we 
raised  no  chicks  as  we  had  no  other 
grounds  to  use.  But  we  wanted  to  check 
up  a  bit  so  we  bought  a  bunch  of  cock¬ 
erels  and  confined  them  closely  under  low 
wire  movable  enclosures  on  this  same 
bare  infected  ground  and  watched  to  see 
what  happened.  All  feed  and  water  they 
got  were  in  vessels,  nothing  allowed  to  be 
eaten  from  ground  except  what  they 
could  find  themselves.  When  most  of 
cockerels  were  sold  a  few  were  turned 
loose  on  the  entire  lot.  Not  a  case  de¬ 
veloped. 

A  few  observing  people  around  here 
believe  all  whole  grain  feed  (no  mash) 
will  avoid  coccidiosis.  One  experiment 
we  made  several  times  points  toward 
method  or  kind  of  feed  having  something 
to  do  with  its  attacks.  Having  noticed 
that  there  seemed  always  to  be  an  out¬ 
break  *after  table  scraps  were  fed,  espe¬ 
cially  quantities  of  bread  (white)  we 
deliberately  tried  it  out  and  it  seemed  to 
produce  the  trouble  or  at  least  something 
similar.  We  have  noticed  trouble  with 
grown  hens  after  feeding  bread  and  tests 
made  indicated  digestive  disturbances 
after  any  considerable  quantity  was  fedi 
We  are  giving  this  data  for  what  it  is 
worth.  It  may  help  to  solve  some  poul- 
tr.vman’s  troubles.  h.  II.  bakes. 

New  Jersey. 


Ailing  Turkeys 

.  Will  you  advise  me  how  to  stop  cholera 
in  turkeys?  I  have  over  90  turkeys  and 
have  lost  15  or  20  and  more  sick ;  have 
tried  everything  I  could  think  of. 

New  York.  mbs.  a.  c.  f. 

If  you  have  true  fowl  cholera  among 
your  turkeys,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  to 
stop  it,,  as  it  is  a  very  infectious  and 
fatal  disease  that  does  not  stop  until 
most  of  its  victims  are  dead  and  most 
thorough  removal  of  the  infecting  organ¬ 
isms  is  accomplished  by  general  sanita¬ 
tion  of  the  poultry  quarters.  I  suspect, 
however,  that  what  you  term  cholera  iu 
these  turkeys  is  simply  a  diarrhoea  re¬ 
sulting  from  infection  by  the  organisms 
of  blackhead  or  coccidiosis,  most  probably 
the  former.  If,  upon  opening  a  dead  tur¬ 
key,  you  find  discolored  patches  upon  the 
liver,  you  may  recognize  blackhead,  a  dis¬ 
ease  that  carries  off  many  poults  each 
year  and  for  which  no  preventive  or  cure 
has  been  discovered.  Iu  late  years,  the 
disease  does  not  seem  to  be  as  common 
or  fatal  as  formerly,  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  turkey  raisers  being  able  to  bring 
large  flocks  to  maturity  with  small  losses. 
It  may  be  that  the  virulence  of  the  infec¬ 
tion  is  waning  but,  if  anyone  knows  of  a 
cure  for  those  poults  that  lose  weight  and 
strength,  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the  flock 
in  the  fields,  display  more  or  less  diar¬ 
rhoea  and  sometimes  the  dark  color  of 
the  head  which  gave  the  disease  its  popu¬ 
lar  name  and  are  finally  picked  up  emaci¬ 
ated  and  dead,  the  secret  lias  not  been 
given  to  the  public.  It  may  be  added 
that  this  secret  has  frequently  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  those  who  believed  them¬ 
selves  the  fortunate  discoverers  of  it  but 
further  experience  has  not  confirmed  their 
belief.  m.  b.  d. 


A  Furnace  Pipe  Dry  MasH 
Hopper 

Here  is  a  convenient  dry  mash  hopper 
that  can  be  made  by  anyone  handy  with 
tools  and  that  doesn’t  take  up  any  Avail 
space.  It  will  take  care  of  as  many  hens 
as  a  hopper  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  as 
they  circle  around  it  and  do  not  need' 
as  much  “elboAV  room.” 

Take  a  length  of  10-inch  furnace  pipe, 
punch  three  holes  at  equal  distances  apart 
around  one  end,  and  two  holes  the  half 


way  each  at  the  other  end,  and  about  an 
inch  from  the  edge  of  the  metal.  Take 
a  14  or  15-inch  milk  pan  and  fasten  to 
the  end  Avith  three  holes  by  means  of 
3/16  in.  x  %  in.  stove  bolts  and  three 
pieces  of  Avire  about  the  size  of  telephone 
line  wire  Avith  an  eye  bent  on  each  end 
and  long  enough  to  support  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  about  1%  inches  from  the  lower 
edge  of  the  pipe.  A  piece  of  light  chain 
makes  a  good  method  of  suspending  from 
a  rafter,  fastening  to  the  two  boles  in 
upper  eu  dof  pipe,.  d,  b. 
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Worm  Y our  Pullets  Now 

Give  them  the  WORM-A-SIDE  treatment 
when  you  put  them  into  the  laying  houses. 
Simply  push  an  Iodine  WORM-A-SIDE  Non- 
Soluble  Capsule  down  every  bird’s  throat. 
Two  workers  can  treat  300  birds  an  hour. 
This  Capsule  passes  through  the  crop  into  the 
gizzard  where  the  shell  is  broken  by  .the 
grinding  action,  releasing  the  iodine,  right 
where  it  can  act  on  the  worms.  No  instru¬ 
ments  are  needed;  there’s  no  fussing  or  bother; 
and  you  get  results  within  a  few  hours— clean 
out  both  round  worms  and  tape  worms. 

IoDINe 

WORM-ASIDE 

^-soluble  CAPsUlt 

Rid  Birds  of  Tape  and  [Round  Worms 

$1.00  Trial  Treatment  Offer 

For  $1,  we  will  send  you  a  Trial  Box,  postpaid, 
containing  enough  Iodine  WORM-A-SIDE 
Non-Soluble  Capsules  to  treat  20  birds.  Make 
a  test  according  to  the  directions  we  send  you 
with  the  box.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied, 
report  results;  and  ask  for  refund;  your  $1 
will  be  refunded.  Mail  the  coupon  below  with 
check  or  dollar  bill. 


Send  for  This 
Free  Booklet 

Tells  how  to  detect 
round  worms  and  tape 
worms,  how  to  get  rid 
of  them,  how  to  protect 
your  birds  against  infes¬ 
tation.  Just  check  the 
coupon  below,  sign  your 
name  and  address  and 
mail  it  today. 


SAWYER  PRODUCTS.  CO..  Inc. 
180-A  Broadway,  New  York  [City 

□  Enclosed  find  *1.00  for  which  please  send  me 
postpaid.  Trial  Box  of  Iodine  WORM-A-SIDE 
Non-Soluble  Capsules,  subject  to  your  money-back 
guarantee. 

□  Mail  me  FREE  Booklet 

Name  , 

P.  O. 

R.  R . STATE 


Cackle  Brand 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

For  Poultry 

Manufactured  in  a  sanitary  plant  from 
butchers  scraps  only  and  guaranteed 
absolutely  free  from  adulterations. 

J.  O-  RYDER  RENDERING  PLANT 

Send  for  samples.  Pori  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


^^Ditcher-Terracer -  Grader 

All  steel, adjustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tlllny  or  Irrl- 
cation.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Op  era  to 
horses  or  tractor.  XO  DAYS  FREE 
i  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Sena 
for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 
Owensboro  Ditcher*  GraderCo^^^ 
Inc.  —  Box  1034 


PI  II  I  FT^  Mode  Island  Reds 

1  ^  I  March  Hatch.  $2.25; 

April  Hatch,  $2.00;  May  Hatch,  $1.75  each. 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  I>.  on  approval. 
WILLIAM  DAILEY.  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


REPUTABLE  MAN  OR  WOMAN 

to  sell  our  Famous  Honey  in  5-lb.  pails,  we  ship  to  you  and 
you  collect  and  remit  proceeds  less  your  commission. 

HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS  -  BUCKLAND,  MASS. 


AGENTS 

f/f/r E  have  openings  for  a 
limited  numberof  sub¬ 
scription  representa¬ 
tives  in  Michigan,  Ohio 
and  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Must  be  of  good  char¬ 
acter  and  appearance 
and  have  own  car. 
Full  time.  No  side 
lines.  Write  for  appli¬ 
cation  blank  to  Sub¬ 
scription  Department. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Chicks  Go  Blind 

I  have  400  chicks  now  six  weeks  old. 
They  have  fresh  air,  warmth  and  sun¬ 
shine,  and  the  brooder  house  is  cleaned 
three  times  weekly.  Yet  some  have  eye 
trouble.  The  eyes  (one  or  both)  close,  be¬ 
come  puffed  up,  and  inflamed.  After 
about  five  or  six  days  of  this  I  can  squeeze 
out  thick,  white  pus  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  but  the  chick  appears  to  be  stone 
blind.  What  should  I  do?  M.  I.  w. 

Ohio. 

You  should  separate  all  chicks  showing 
signs  of  eye  inflammation  from  the  rest. 
Some  forms  of  inflammation  are  of  a 
simple  catarrhal  nature  and  are  recovered 
from  quickly  if  the  chicks  are  kept  in 
clean,  dry  quarters.  Others  are  of  in¬ 
fectious  character  and  transmissible  to 
other  chicks.  There  is  no  remedy  for  the 
blindness.  Cleanliness  of  quarters  and 
utensils,  prompt  removal  of  sick  birds, 
protection  from  contact  with  older  fowls 
suffering  from  roup  or  with  anything 
that  might  convey  the  contagion  from 
them  must  be  depended  upon  to  guard  the 
flock.  M.  B.  D. 


Weight  of  Pullets 

What  should  properly  grown  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  pullets  weigh  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ages:  Three,  four,  five  and  six 
months?  J.L.K. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Storrs  Experiment  Station  gives 
the  normal  weights  of  White  Leghorn 
chicks  at  12  weeks  as  1.8  lbs.,  at  16 
weeks  as  2.36  lbs.,  at  20  weeks  as  2.9  lbs., 
and  at  24  weeks  as  3.28  lbs.  These 
weights  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  proper 
development,  though  they  will  not,  of 
course,  be  taken  as  figures  that  cannot 
be  varied  from  under  good  management. 

m.  a  d. 


Comparison  of  Feed 
Analyses 

I  am  able  to  procure  two  different 
brands  of  feed  in  my  locality,  and  Avould 
like  to  know  if  a  man  can  judge  of  the 
merits  of  them  by  their  guarantee  analy¬ 
sis  without  making  tests  of  same.  The 
following  are  the  analyses  of  the  feeds  : 

No.  1.  —  Dry  mash  :  Protein,  18  per 
cent;  fat,  IV2  per  cent;  fiber,  10  per 
cent ;  carbohydrates,  40  per  cent. 
Scratch ;  Protein,  10  per  cent,  fat,  1^4 
per  cent ;  fiber,  5  per  cent ;  carbohydrates, 
50  per  cent. 

No.  2. — Dry  mash :  Protein,  20  per 
cent ;  fat,  4  per  cent ;  fiber,  8.5  per  cent ; 
carbohydrates,  40  per  cent.  Scratch : 
Protein,  10  per  cent;  fat,  2 y2  per  cent; 
fiber,  4  per  cent;  carbohydrates,  50  per 
cent. 

Y-ou  will  note  in  brand  No.  1  that  the 
fat  content  is  very  low,  both  in  the  mash 
and  scratch.  Brand  No.  2  will  cost  $10 
per  ton  more  than  brand  No.  1.  M.  F.  Q. 

You  can,  of  course,  judge  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  a  ration  from  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
ses  if  the  latter  are  dependable,  but  only  a 
prolonged  trial  under  controlled  condi¬ 
tions  would  show  which  of  two  very 
similar  formulas  would  give  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  The  study  of  the  effects  of  various 
foods  is  a  difficult  one,  thei'e  being  no 
guide  except  the  results  shown  upon  ani¬ 
mals  made  the  subject  of  experiments  and 
there  are  so  many  factors  that  may  in¬ 
fluence  results  that  the  utmost  care  is 
needed  to  avoid  grave  errors  in  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached.  The  feeding  of  fowls 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  study  for 
many  years  at  institutions  equipped  for 
the  work  and  yet  only  general  conclu¬ 
sions  have  been  reached.  A  laying  hen 
needs  about  so  much  of  each  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  constituents  in  a  well-balanced  ra-' 
tion,  but  there  is  no  definitely  fixed 
amounts  that  must  be  given  of  each  and 
a  comparison  of  the  formulas  recommend¬ 
ed  by  different  institutions  investigating 
the  problems  will  show  that  there  is  no 
unanimity  in  their  findings.  In  a  general 
way  they  agree  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  variation  in  details.  The  second  for¬ 
mula  that  you  submit  is  superior  to  the 
first,  in  that  it  contains  a  little  more 
protein  and  fat  and  less  fiber  but  the  na¬ 
ture  and  quality  of  the  ingredients  used 
in  both  formulas  would  have  as  much  or 
more  to  do  with  their  comparative  values 
than  the  chemical  analyses  alone.  The 
source  of  an  ingredient  is  as  important 
as  its  nature.  Protein  may  be  obtained 
from  horn  and  leather  but  that  obtained 
from  skim-milk  would  be*  far  superior  in 
a  poultry  food.  Corn  is  probably  a  hot¬ 
ter  source  of  the  carbohydrates  needed  by 
fowls*  than  buckwheat  and  minerals  ob¬ 
tained  from  properly  prepared  bone  would 
be  superior  to  those  locked  up  in  grit, 
but  a  chemical  analysis  would  not  make 
this  difference  apparent.  Without  further 
knowledge  of  the  sources  from  which  the 
food  elements  were  obtained  than  the 
analysis  printed  upon  the  bag,  I  should 
expect  the  mixture  that  showed  the  best 
analysis  to  be  the  best,  largely  because 
it  requires  the  use  of  superior  ingredients 
to  obtain  high  proportions  of  the  desired 
elements.  In  the  two  formulas  that  you 
submit,  the  protein  content  is  not  ma¬ 
terially  different,  the  fiber  content  is 
about  the  same  and  the  total  amount  of 
carbohydrates  is  given  as  alike,  though 
fat  is  considered  as  of  21/4  times  the 
value  of  other  carbohydrates  in  feeding 
when  computations  are  made.  If  I  were 
feeding  No.  1  with  good  results,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  should  change  to  No.  2  be¬ 
cause  of  the  slight  difference  in  formula. 

M,  B.  D. 


Admits  Ultra-Violet  Rays 


Brings  Winter  Eggs 

All  winter,  hens  lay  like  it  was  June  when  you  use  GLASS 
CLOTH.  Plain  glass  stops  the  sun’s  ultra-violet  rays,  but 
GLASS  CLOTH  admits  them  freely.  Science  has  discovered 
it  is  the  absence  of  these  rays  that  makes  hens  stop  laying  io 
the  winter.  Put  up  big  GLASS  CLOTH 
windows  and  your  hens  will  lay  as  they 
never  have  before.  Egg  paralysis  will 
disappear.  Egg  glands  will  function. 


It  is  common  for  400  hens  to  lay  $1000  worth  of  eggs  in  the 
cold  months.  A  $6.00  roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH  brings  back 
enormous  profits.  Half  a  million  successful  users.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  experts.  Try  it  this 
winter.  Order  a  roll  at  once.  It 
will  repay  you  many  times  over. 


Fred  Turner 

Discoverer 
of  GlassCloth 


Make  Your  Home 

Cozy  for  Winter 


New  Low 
Price 


Simply  tack  GLASS 
CLOTH  over  your 
screens  to  make  fine 
Storm  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  Admits  abund¬ 
ant  light.  Enjoy  real 
winter  home  comfort. 
Shuts  out  cold.  Stops 
draughts.  Saves  fuel  and  doctor  bills.  Ideal  for 
enclosing  porches  and  sleeping  porches.  Like 
adding  new  rooms  at  small  cost. 


LIMBER 
GLASS 

$5.00  buys  a  big  roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH  45  feet  long  and 
36  inches  wide.  (Covers  scratch  shed  9x15  ft. )  $4.25  buys 
the  same  amount  of  LIMBER  GLASS.  If,  after  10  days’ 
use,  you  do  not  find  them  better  than  glass  or  any  substi¬ 
tute,  return  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  Common 
Bense  instructions,  “Feeding  for  Eggs”  free  with  each 
order.  Samples  and  catalog  on  request.  Thousands  of 
dealers  now  sell  GLASS  CLOTH.  But  if  there  is  not  a 
dealer  in  your  town,  send  us  your  order  on  the  coupon 
below  and  we  will  ship  promptly,  postpaid. 


Mail  the  COUPON: 


Two  Materials  this  Year 

We  recommend  that  you  use  GLASS  CLOTH  because  of 
its  super-strength  and  long  wearing  qualities.  But  for 
those  who  want  a  cheaper,  lighter  material,  we  now  offer 
LIMBER  GLASS.  Its  price  is  lower  than  any  other  glass 
substitute.  In  strength  and  lasting  quality  it  is  equal  to 
any,  save  genuine  GLASS  CLOTH.  At  the  price  it  is  a 
very  good  value.  But  if  you  want  to  get  strength  and 
quality,  GLASS  CLOTH  is  the  only  thing  to  buy. 


TURNER  BROS. 


Bladan,  Nebr. 
Wellington,  Ohio 


Dept.  781 


■  TURNER  BROS.,  Dept.  781 

•  Bladen,  Nebr.,  Wellington,  Ohio 

J  I  encloses . for  which  send  me  postpaid . rolls 

l  of  [  ]  GLASS  CLOTH,  £  ]  UMBER  GLASS  at 
J  trial  offer  price. 

■ 

»  Name . . ............ . . 

■ 

■ 

■  Address . . . . . 

|  Town. . State . . . 

*■■■■•■■■ ■■■«■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ ■■■■■■■■■■■■■• 


“Better  quality — more  for  money — go  further”— says  Spring- 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  South  Wethersfield,  Conn.  "10,000  layers— 
Beacon  only  commercial  egg  mash  used” — says  Martin  Schub- 
kegel,  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  after  years  of  testing.  Others  write, 
“Even  mixtures  all  the  time."  ‘Honest  dependable  feeds  under 
all  condition.”  etc. 

Beacon  is  a  high  powered  egg  mash— 21  per  cent  protein, 
palatable,  pure  minerals,  Baker’s  grade  milk  only,  Pecos  Valley 
•  (Irrigated)  Alfalfa  LEAF  Meal — no  green  feed  needed.  Clean 
I  honest,  nutritive  feeds  with  Protozyme  for  utmost  assimilation. 
I  High  production  plus  par  body  weight.  Test  Beacon  ! 
i 

Beacon  Milling  Co.  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


.Special  Introductory  Offer 


Fountain 

Both 

Shipped  C  OD.  ..  - 

Order  2  »t  eack  iWWfe  RffReijhl 


In  order  to  Introduce  the  Royal 
line  of  poultry  supplies  we  are  offer- 
V  mg  a  special  bargain  price  on  the 
two  items  shown  herewith.  The  usual 

_  retail  price  on  these  two  items  is  *11.75— 

our  special  price  *8.25  for  both  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
W  rite  for  general  catalog. 

ROYAL  THERMIC  FOUNTAIN 

Heavy  galvanized  iron,  insulated.  Keeps  water  warm  in 
winter— cool  m  Bummer.  Cleanable,  sturdy,  lasts  long. 
Holds  5  gallons  Birds  drink  all  around.  Royal  Mash 
or  Green  Feed  Trough.  B  ft.  'long  with  stand  and 
wood  perches.  Heavy  galvanized  iron.  Heavy  wire 
hinged  top.  A  durable  item. 

J?OYAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
1721  Canton  Street  Toledo,  Ohio 


healthy — sure-living,  fast-^ 
growing  chicks — from  12  years  of 
disease-free  ancestry — blood  tested 
by  N.  H.  Exp.  Sta. — guaranteed  free 
from  White  Diarrhoea.  Make  your  broiler 
raising  more  profitable — quicker  fleshing, 
less  mortality.  Catalog  FREE.  Pricea 
-.surprisingly  reasonable. 

1^1  HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  154  —  '  WALPOLE,  N.  H. , 


SC.  W.  LEQHORN  BREEDING  COCKERELS— Ledger 

«  North  American  contest  winning  stock,  $2.50  to 

$5.00  each.  PINE  II  LUST  POULTRY  FA  KM,  Port  Koval,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


200  June  hatched  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  $1.00  each. 
CHA8.  TAYLOll,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Pullets  BAKKEII  ROCKS 

March  to  June  hatched.  LALL  Y  FARMS,  Vlnsland,  N.  J 

Mature  Laying  Pullets  White  Wya’ndottes. 

Free  range,  healthy  birds.  IRA  H.  DODDS,  North  Hero,  Vt. 

GOOD  WHITE  LEGHORN  YEARLING  HENS 

$t.25  each,  $1.20  in  100  lots.  Barred  Hock  Pullets,  12 
wks.  old,  $1.25  each.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  Terk 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  selected 

April  hatched  Toms  at  $1 5.  One  3  yr.  old  Tom  at  $,1  2. 
OEOIIGE  SIDNEY  HOOKHOU8E,  It.  V,  D.  No.  1,  Westerly,  R.  I 


live  delivery  guaranteed. 
BEAVElt  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Cloverdale  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  hy  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  For  six  years  now  we  have  used  only  males  from 
hens  that  laid  ideal  pure  white  eggs,  240  or  over.  Uni¬ 
form  beautiful  birds.  Exceptional  quality  in  breeding 
pens  and  trios.  Fall  discount  allowed  on  Breeding 
Males.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  FarmR.p.^.^o^yoTtirnd^N.v, 

Ilf  CU’CW.  WYANDOTTES, 
°  W.  ROCKS  AND 
SUPERIOR  barred  irocks 

Hi/,  me  Write  for  prices  and  dis- 
{  I  f  Jy  \  count  on  1000  lots.  100# 

FAS.  E.  E  1,811 

TURKEYS 

Strong,  healthy,  young  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red  and  Narra- 
gansett.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

BALLST0N  GAME  FARM,  Box  R,  BALLSTON  SPA.  N.  Y. 

Reid’s  Turkey  Farm 

700  Bronze  Birds.  FREEHOLD,  N.  J.,  Star  Route. 

Turkeys  -  j»uoks  -  geese  -  guinea* 

Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

nilPlf  C  White  Muscovies, r$3  each;  Mallards,  $2.50. 

UUIflVd  O.  11ENUKICKSO.N,  ltt.  2,  Ktchwondville,  Y. 

100  Jersey  Black  Giant  Pullets  Write  for  prices. 

Prompt  shipment.  C.  J.  YODER  -  Grantsville,  Md. 

S.C.W.  Leghorn  Pedigreed  Cockerels 

From  dams  with  records  200  to  274  eggs.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log.  CEDAKllUltST  POULTRY  FAliM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

PHI  I  wh-  Leghorn,  Bar.  Rock,  Reds,  Bl.  Giants. 

r  UL.LC.  I  O  Your  money's  worth.  $1.60  to  $2.75, 
according  to  age,  RED  ARROW  P0ULTRT  FARM.  Crantmry,  N  J. 

Rrafi  fn  4*u  Barred  Reck  FULI.ET8  and  COCKERELS. 
DIUU-IIPLBJ  March  hatch  Jl.  TR0FEAN0,  Xparrawluak,  N.  1. 
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Vhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  20,  1928 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Our  company  subscribes  for  your  week¬ 
ly  and  finds  it  unique  among  farm  papers 
in  preserving  a  family  feeling  among  its 
subscribers,  and  in  giving  news  of  farm¬ 
ing  conditions  as  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  That  is,  we  in  Michigan  are 
interested  in  hearing  about  farming, 
scenery  and  family  life  in  Maine,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  in  Colorado  or  Alabama.  It  is 
nice  to  travel  in  this  way.  Your  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  serves  a  valuable  purpose 
and  many  newspapers  and  magazines 
would  do  well  to  follow  suit.  I  read 
many  modern  and  expensive  magazines, 
and  though  interested  in  farming  only  to 
the  extent  of  a  small  garden  and  a  10- 
acre  orchard,  I  find  no  magazine  more 
interesting  than  The  R.  N.-Y.  g.  r.  e. 

Michigan. 

Words  of  appreciation  are  always 
gratifying  and  we  are  much  pleased  to 
know  that  the  general  idea  of  Publisher’s 
Desk  is  understood  and  serves  as  an  in¬ 
dex  to  enable  readers  to  see  through  the 
many  hoaxes  that  are  put  upon  them. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  issues  a 
warning  to  Jamestown  citizens  who 
signed  cards  at  the  Chautauqua  County 
fair  and  since  then  have  received  notice 
that  they  have  won  lots.  This  operation 
is  carried  on  by  a  development  company 
in  a  near-by  State  and  is  unethical,  un¬ 
safe  and  is  laden  with  bunco,  according 
to  the  chamber,  which  points  out  that 
giving  away  lots  is  an  old  game  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  type  of  real  estate  business  and  the 
follow-up  usually  finds  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  gift.  Also  the  prin¬ 
cipal  interest  soon  develops — an  attempt 
to  sell  the  “lucky”  one  an  extra  lot.  The 
quicker  the  “prize”  is  forgotten  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  lucky  citizen.  This  advice  is 
based  on  special  information  secured  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Jamestown 
Evening  Journal. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  management 
of  any  county  fair  permits  these  “free- 
lot”  frauds  to  play  their  game  on  the  fair 
grounds.  The  above  is  along  the  same 
line  of  information  Publisher’s  Desk  has 
been  printing  for  the  past  30  years.  The 
details  of  these  free  offers  are  sometimes 
changed  but  the  essentials  are  the  same. 

What  is  the  standing  of  Columbia  In¬ 
stitute  of  Chicago,  Ill.?  One  of  their 
salesmen  has  sold  their  $310  business  ad¬ 
ministration  course  to  my  boy  for  $49.99, 
getting  advance  payment  of  $15,  balance 
C.  O.  D.  on  arrival  of  first  lesson.  The 
salesman  was  recommended  by  my  boy's 
high  school  principal,  so  gained  the  boy’s 
confidence.  F.  s.  c. 

Maine. 

The  evidence  of  deception  is  so  appar¬ 
ent  in  this  case  that  comment  is  needless. 
That  it  is  necessary  to  sell  the  course  by 
such  methods  doesn’t  speak  very  well  for 
the  merits  of  the  so-called  institute.  The 
high  school  principal  is  not  within  his 
province  in  assisting  such  agents  to  de¬ 
ceive  his  pupils.  And  the  father  of  this 
boy  is  helping  to  pay  his  salary. 

A  student  representing  herself  as  a 
representative  of  the  DeLux  Art  Studio, 
225  N.  Green  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  came  to 
our  house  the  other  day,  and  presented  an 
unusual  and  unique  plan  to  sell  painted 
pictures.  You  drew  two  envelopes  from 
a  pack  of  20,  and  if  you  were  lucky  to 
draw  certain  colors  you  were  entitled  to 
certain  price  concessions.  My  wife  drew 
two  pink  cards,  therefore  was  entitled  to 
one  picture  at  half  price,  which  would 
cost  us  $7.50 — the  cost  of  each  picture  is 
$30.  We  gave  her  a  good  picture  of  our 
two  boys  and  have  since  been  wondering 
what  we  will  receive,  and  if  you  know 
anything  of  this  firm,  if  they  are  reliable 
or  not?  We  did  not  pay  down  any  money, 
therefore  on  November  5,  when  they  re¬ 
turn  with  the  painted  picture,  we  wonder 
what  it  will  be  like.  We  also  would  like 
to  know  if  we  are  going  to  receive  a 
painted  picture  of  the  boys  or  if  we  are 
going  to  receive  an  enlarged  photograph 
touched  up  in  colors.  W.  E.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  this 
“lucky  envelope  scheme.”  The  Chicago 
Portrait  Company  has  employed  it  for  the 
past  12  to  15  years  as  a  means  of  fooling 
the  public.  The  regular  price  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  $7.50  and  this  is  perhaps  more 
than  they  are  worth.  We  do  not  know 
what  sort  of  a  picture  will  be  presented 
to  this  woman,  but  we  have  no  confidence 
in  any  concern  using  such  deceptive 
jiractices  to  secure  orders.  The  sub¬ 
scriber  would  be  justified  in  refusing  to 
accept  the  picture  in  view  of  the  trick 
played  on  her  to  secure  her  signature  to 
an  order.  ~ 


I  made  three  shipments  of  eggs  this 
Spring  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  and  wrote  you  regarding  the 
standing  of  this  organization  and  upon 
receipt  of  your  reply  that  they  were  not 
very  strong  I  immediately  discontinued 
shipments.  I  received  my  pay  for  the 
first  two  shipments  but  the  third  ship¬ 
ment,  covered  by  their  check  No.  5,495, 
attached,  $49.15,  resulted  in  the  check 
being  protested,  with  fees  of  $2.58,  or  an 
indebtedness  to  me  of  $51.73.  I  hope  it 
may  be  possible  for  you  to  get  into  ac¬ 
tion  immediately  and  secure  the  recovery 
of  this  protested  check  for  me.  M.  B. 

New  York. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Poultry  Producers’ 
Association  has  discontinued  business. 
We  have  reports  from  a  number  of  read¬ 
ers  who  hold  protested  checks.  The  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  Poultry  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  bonded  with  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  We  therefore  advise  those 
having  claims  or  holding  protested  checks 
to  file  their  claims  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  If  the  indebtedness  to  ship¬ 
per  does  not  exceed  $3,000,  claims  will  be 
paid  in  full.  If  such  claims  amount  to 
more  than  $3,000,  each  claimant  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  proportionate  share  of  his  claim. 
Thus  ends  another  of  the  Sapiro  plan  co¬ 
operatives. 

I  would  like  to  take  up  a  course  on 
civil  service.  I  wrote  to  the  Franklin 
Institute  for  particulars  of  a  course.  En¬ 
closed  find  some  of  the  papers  issued  by 
them.  If  that  institution  is  not  what  it 
professes  to  be  tell  me  of  some  other  in¬ 
stitution  on  civil  service.  E.  E. 

New  York. 

Those  desiring  to  prepare  for  civil  ser¬ 
vice  examinations  may  secure  without 
cost  the  information  which  will  enable 
them  to  prepare  for  the  examination  by 
writing  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  daughter  wishes  to  take  piano  les¬ 
sons  from  the  U.  S.  School  of  Music.  Is 
there  any  advice  jtou  could  give  me  re¬ 
garding  the  lessons,  if  they  are  reliable, 
and  so  forth?  MRS.  M.  N. 

Connecticut. 

Musical  authorities  are  in  agreement 
that  it  is  impractical  to  attempt  to  learn 
to  play  the  piano  or  other  musical  in¬ 
struments  by  correspondence  instruc¬ 
tions.  When  those  signing  for  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  find  their  mistake  they 
are  then  held  responsible  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  fee. 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau, 
383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  issues  a 
bulletin  giving  very  essential  information 
bearing  upon  check  forgeries,  alterations, 
etc.  The  following  paragraph,  taken  from 
the  bulletin,  is  of  particular  interest, 
showing  the  responsibility  of  the  bank 
when  cashing  forged  checks  : 

That  if  the  bank  pays  out  money  on  an 
order  which  the  depositor  has  not  signed 
or  authorized  (forgery  of  signature), 
the  bank  is  liable  for  the  loss  and  can¬ 
not  legally  charge  the  depositor’s  account, 
except  in  the  unusual  case  where  the  de¬ 
positor  through  negligence  fails  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  forgery  after  the  return  of  his 
cancelled  checks,  in  which  case  forgery 
insurance  would  ordinarily  give  no  pro¬ 
tection.  A  bank  is  bound  to  know  the 
signature  of  its  depositor. 

As  I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper 
for  several  years  and  always  find  it  very 
interesting  and  honest  in  its  dealings,  I 
am  enclosing  a  draft  drawn  on  Z.  J.  Stod¬ 
dard  of  Mt.  Holley,  N.  J.  I  drew  this  draft 
June  30  on  his  bank,  and  he  refuses  to 
pay  the  same.  The  order  he  sent  me  was 
for  Dahlia  bulbs,  and  on  his  order  he 
wrote  “draw  draft  at  sight  30  days  after 
date  of  invoice.”  I  did  and  he  refuses  to 
pay  it.  w.  F.  B. 

Connecticut. 

Z.  J.  Stoddard  is  making  as  unen¬ 
viable  a  record  as  his  predecessor  R.  J. 
Gibbons.  In  fact  the  record  shows  Gib¬ 
bons  did  business  at  one  time  in  the 
name  of  Stoddard.  The  methods  of  the 
two  are  quite  identical  at  any  rate. 

On  July  11  I  sent  $1.50  to  the  Gertrude 
Dress  Shoppe,  1560  S.  Boulevard.  New 
York,  for  sample  dress,  as  I  wanted  to 
sew  for  them  and  have  not  heard  one 
thing  from  them.  I  would  be  very  glad 
if  you  could  give  me  any  information  or 
if  they  are  all  right,  as  I  do  not  want 
to  lose  my  money.  mrs.  n.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Gertrude  Dress  Shoppe  of  this 
city  is  one  of  the  many  fake  work-at-Iiome 
schemes  that  we  have  exposed  so  often  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  After  these  concerns  get 
their  hands  on  your  money,  it  is  practical¬ 
ly  impossible  to  secure  the  refund.  An 
investigation  reveals  that  the  concern  is 
now  out  of  business  and  there  is  no  way 
of  tracing  them. 


Qmnt  Qrip 

Shoes  and  Calks  # 

Increase  Worse  Jkxvee 

Your  horses  can  always  be  shod  sharp _ if 

they  have  on  Giant  Grip  shoes  and  ealka 
Calks  can  be  changed  easily  without  re¬ 
moving  the  shoes— and  the  calks  stay 
in— wear  sharp  and  wear  longer.  Giant 
Grip  calks  are  sure  protection  for  yotu 
horses  on  icy  roads. 

Giant  Grip  calks  cost  no  more  than 
other  calks  of  lower  quality  and  whose 
first  cost  may  be  less.  Price  does  not 
J,  , the  quality  of  calks.  Ask  your 
blacksmith  and  horseshoer  to  put  on  a 
set  of  Giant  Grip  shoes  and  calks  now 
—when  sure  footing  is  needed.  Then 
you  11  know  why  it  pays  to  have  your 
horses  shod  with  the  very  best  fitting 
Drive  Cali  Shoes  and  Drive  Calks  that 
will  stay  in  because  they  are  properly 
tapered  and  have  ridges  to  keep  them 
from  turning. 

Giant  Grip  Mfc  Go. 

OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN. 


THE  CALK  IN  THE  YELLOW  BOX 


Insure  Before  You  Tour 

FREE:  Send  for  Road  Map  of  New  York  State 


SECURITY 

SAVING 

SERVICE 


Large  scale,  shows  all  good  roads  and 
routes.  Also  tells  how  you  can  save 
$4.00  to  $10.00  on  your  Automobile 
Insurance.  25,000  Farmers  now  insure 
in  this  Company. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Several  agents  in  each  county ;  if  you  do  not  know  one,  write  us  at 

268  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Government  Tests  Prove 
Value  of  Grinding  Feed 

12  to  26  per  cent  of  Feeding  Value  Wasted 
when  Corn  or  Oats  is  Fed  Whole 


TESTS  prove  that  ground 
cornmeal  fed  with  an  ap¬ 
proved  basal  ration  makes 
dairy  cows  7  per  cent  more 
productive  of  milk  and  that  the 
milk  has  a  14  per  cent  greater 
butter-fat  content.  Steers  make 
gains  of  nearly  one-half  pound 
more  per  day  than  those  fed 
on  the  usual  roughage  ration 
and  whole  grain.  Surprising 
results  have  been  secured  with 
calves,  pigs,  poultry,  and  other 
live  stock. 


Com  Shellers 

McCormick-DeeringCorn  Shell¬ 
ers  are  made  in  six  styles  and 
with  capacities  from  4000  bush¬ 
els  down  to  the  limited  output 
of  hand  shellers.  They  do  a 
clean  job  of  shelling  and  deliver 
the  corn  in  fine  condition  for 
seed,  feed,  or  market,  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  power, 
labor,  and  money. 


McCormick-  Deering 
Feed  Grinders 

Grind  Feed  with  Minimum  Power  at  Low  Cost 
—  Save  Hauling  and  Milling  Costs  by  Having  a 

Grinder  on  your  Own  Farm, 

THE  convenience,  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  time,  labor,  and 
feeding  value,  and  the  money 
saved  in  milling  and  hauling 
expense,  more  than  justify  the 
purchase  of  a  McCormick- 
Deering  Feed  Grinder, 

If  you  are  not  already 
equipped  to  grind  feed,  get  a 
McCormick  -  Deering  without 
delay.  Descriptive  booklet 
sent  on  request. 


Sold  In  three  types  for  grinding  all  kinds 
of  feed.  Double-faced  grinding  plates  fully 
adjustable  for  coarse  grinding  or  pulver¬ 
izing.  Also  a  full  line  of  elevators  and  at¬ 
tachments  for  increasing  grinder  utility. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

Chicago,  IIL 


*cc\£L  o  >/•  i  .  *  OF  AMERICA 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  ( Incorporated ) 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bnt  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted  | 


WANTED  by  October  1  a  herdsman  for  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys;  the  farm  is  situated  in  East¬ 
ern  New  York;  he  must  understand  doing  A.  R. 
work  and  be  a  good  calf  man  and  not  afraid  to 
work;  state  wages  in  first  letter  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  ability.  ADVERTISER  4590,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 

WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  experienced  in 
incubation  and  brooding.  LONE  OAK  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons, 
women  between  the  ages  of  25  to  35  years  in 
good  physical  health;  applicants  must  have  had 
equivalent  of  second  year  high  school  education; 
must  be  active  and  of  good  moral  habits;  sal¬ 
ary  ,$00  to  $90  per  month  with  full  maintenance 
and  laundry;  located  in  Westchester  County.  40 
miles  from  New  Yrork  City;  promotion  according 
to  ability  and  service:  for  complete  information 
applv  to'  LEO  J.  PALMER,  M.  D.,  Superintend¬ 
ent,  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women, 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Yr. 

WANTED — Working  manager,  experienced  with 


(*ail  Snow  J^oou  rebuns,  state  tuuvuvioi.,  * 

ence,  age  and  family,  etc.  ADVERTISER.  4840, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


\Y  Aix  i  nn — man,  i  iwicoiaui,  ~ 

dairy  farm;  good  milker.  ADVERTISER  4853, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Young  American,  married,  no  ehil- 


nent  place,  v.  rwiu  ^ ’  A  ’  .  ~ 

I.,  N.  Y.  Telephone  2G-F-24  Port  Jefferson. 


three  young  ciuiuren,  w  A  , 

ences.  ADVERTISER  4844,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


tricity  and  water;  wire  pmin  coos, 
and  comfortable  home.  A.  C.  BERLIN  GHOl  I 
Lebanon,  N.  J.  


Bernardsville  434. 


Rockville,  Conn. 


pi,.  --  -  * -  -  - 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


New-Y'orker. 


Lyu,  Pa. 


land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


u  1 1  to 

tain  View,  N.  J. 


V  AIN  -L  iblJ lYltHi  . .  ,T 

to  R.  CEIKE,  It.  D.  2,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


October  24.  Phone  4429  New  Rochelle,  or  wi 
ADVERTISER  4900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  in  refined  family,  Protestant,  YY 
as  one  of  family;  very  fond  of  children;  best 
references;  state  salary  and  duties.  AD V  EK-  n 

TISER  4886,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ATTENTION — Is  there  any  estate  owner  who 

would  appreciate  an  old-fashioned,  reliable,  j) 
hustling  couple,  aged  30,  without  furniture,  as 
cook  and  chauffeur,  about  November  1;  wife,  s 
capable  handling  10-man  boarding-house;  man,  a 
experienced  and  willing  to  help  in  barn,  garden  j 
or  field  when  not  driving;  no  objection  to  16-  _ 

hour  day  but  feel  we  can  earn  $175  and 
board  with  modern  equipment.  ADVERTISER 
4858,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  n 

AMERICAN,  33,  married,  two  girls  school  age,  \ 
capable,  industrious,  best  reference,  live  stock,  _ 
calf  raising,  chickens;  would  consider  estate 
manager  and  chauffeur;  five  years  last  place;  v 

good  living  conditions  essential;  give  all  par¬ 
ticulars,  please.  ADVERTISER  4871,  care  Rural  “ 
New-Yorker.  * 

YOUNG  woman  wants  position  as  companion  or  1 
housekeeper  in  family  of  refinement;  can  drive  1 
car.  ADVERTISER  4876,  care  Rural  New-  < 

Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  farm  manager,  now  employed,  j 
wants  position  about  November  1  as  farm  or 
estate  manager;  agricultural  college  graduate;  f 
prefer  high-class  dairy  herd  or  breeding  estab-  i 
lishment.  ADVERTISER  4875,  care  Rural  New-  _ 
Yorker.  ^ 

POULTRYMAN.  single,  American,  thoroughly 
competent  and  experienced,  is  open  for  posi-  ( 
tion.  ADVERTISER  4860,  care  Rural  New-  ' 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  wants  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  near  New  York  City.  ALFRED  BOGERT, 

424  Avenue  E,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

POULTRYYVOMAN,  experienced  in  all  branches, 
would  like  full  charge  of  poultry  farm  or 
caretaker  or  housekeeper  in  country;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4877,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  desires  position  as 
working  foreman  on  commercial  plant.  BOX 

3,  Madalin,  N.  Y.  | 

EXPERIENCED  single  man,  middle  age,  desires 
position;  modern  establishment;  assistant 
herdsman,  barn  man;  Guernseys  preferred;  ref¬ 
erence.  BOX  54,  South  Berlin,  Mass. 

SINGLE,  middle-aged  man,  wants  position  quick 
for  YVinter  at  least,  with  good  home;  New 
York  State  chauffeur’s  license;  good  mechanic, 
handy  carpenter  work,  painting,  all  repairs  on 
large  farm  or  estate;  clean,  honest,  depend¬ 
able;  A-l  reference.  ADVERTISER  4879,  cara 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Y'ERY  competent  cook -housekeeper,  good  man¬ 
ager,  wants  position;  farm  boarding-house  or 
adult  family;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  4880, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YVANTED — Position  for  year  by  licensed  chauf¬ 
feur;  long  distance  preferred,  trucking  or 
private.  RUDOLPH  RATLYENS,  Rt.  15,  Fre- 
donia,  N.  Yr. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  33,  open  for  position  re- 
quiring  competancy;  life  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4882,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  Swedish,  no  children,  wish  position 
as  caretaker;  experienced  in  all  kinds  of  re¬ 
pairs;  wife,  good  cook  or  houseworker.  Address, 
BOX  471,  Portchester,  N.  Y. 

COMPANION-NURSE,  trained,  capable,  Protest¬ 
ant,  fond  country,  drive  car,  light  case,  able 

1  travel;  $25  week.  ADVERTISER  4885,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  young  German;  man  as  gardener  or 
caretaker  for  private  estate  or  gentleman’s 
farm;  agricultural  college  graduate;  wife,  good 
a  cook  and  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER  4884,  care 
r  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1  SITUATION  YVanted  —  Farmer  or  herdsman, 
American,  Protestant,  married,  38,  two  daugli-  i 
ters,  16  and  13;  understand  feeding  high  produc- 
n  ing  dairy  cows,  raising  calves,  sheep,  hogs,  poul- 
o  try,  berries  and  all  dairy  farm  crops;  8  years’ 
r  experience  in  certified  dairy  and  operated  gen- 
f  eral  farm  11  years;  manage  farm  work  and  help 
i  successfully;  good  living  conditions  desired; 

‘  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  4891,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

e  HOUSEKEEPER,  refined,  45,  wants  position, 
r  citv  or  country;  references.  J.  F.,  care  Mrs. 

M.  House,  509  West  183d  St.,  New  York  City. 

SHEEP,  the  best  paying  stock,  manager  with 
long  and  successful  experience  desires  change 
to  larger  proposition;  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
details;  personal  interview  desired.  ADVER- 

j.  TISER  4889,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

*:  GARDENER-FARMER,  single,  middle-aged,  life¬ 

time  experience,  practical,  theoretical,  all 
,1  lines  of  agriculture,  stock,  crops,  flowers,  lawns, 
etc.;  machinery,  book-keeping;  want  permanent 
position  en  gentleman’s  place  where  results 
te  count.  ADVERTISER  4890,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

u  HERDSMAN,  farm  manager,  20  years’  experi- 
_  ence;  Guernseys  or  Ilolsteins;  capable  of 

X  swinging  any  size  proposition;  might  consider 
share  basis  with  reliable  party;  references  ex¬ 
changed.  BOX  203,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

VUJKJ&IINU  Bupenii  Lcnu^n  t  ui  ?rr 

country  or  town  estate;  life  experience  with 


lAiivi  i arm  niiiuagtii-  wiauco  jjvoihv*.  ^.v***.- 
or  estate;  14  years’  experience  with  purebred 


v  AIN  J.  iliU - LUttlLlUJl  uy  rapuuic 

man;  Hollander,  36,  on  modern  dairy  farm  or 


VAIN! JUJU — ±'OSlTion  as  neau  garuvuei  uu  ro¬ 

tate;  22  years’  experience  as  florist,  nursery- 


'UUIjTIwMAIN,  conege  gruuuaie,  siugit;,  wionco 
position;  expert  on  egg  production,  feeding, 

t.  :  nnnftTiJrainn-  riro  tor*  f  AUtl  C  A  TY  - 


A  COUNTRY  paradise,  near  town,  86  acres,  rich 
soil:  wonderful  view;  mammoth  barns,  fine 
dwelling,  furnace,  electricity,  pure  water, 
shaded  lawns;  fishing,  bathing;  price  low;  photo. 
JOHN  SCOTT,  Eagle  Bridge,  Rensselaer  Co., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  or  Summer  home;  28  acres, 
10  acres  fruit,  apples,  peaches,  pears;  two 
houses,  one  of  ten  rooms,  smaller  house  of  five 
rooms;  large  barn,  sheds,  ice-house,  corn-house, 
wood-shed,  poultry-houses,  beautiful  location; 
maple  shade,  large  lawn,  good  roads.  C.  K. 
ANDREWS,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm  about  100  acres;  state 
terms  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD- 
Y'ERTISER  4905,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — General  country  store;  price  $8,500. 
WENNERHOLM,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


IaI  JcjKI  poultryman ,  piiGdSciTiis,  lunvcyo,  > 

married,  desires  position.  ADVERTISER  4903, 
are  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

lANDY'MAN,  gardener,  wants  position  on  es¬ 
tate  or  institution;  all  repairs,  tools;  refer- 
nce.  ADVERTISER  4907,  care  Rural  New- 
forker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wishes  position 
where  results  are  desired  and  appreciated; 
— 'ngle,  38.  ADVERTISER  4908,  care  Rural 
ew- Yorker. 

ARRIED  man,  good  farmer  and  dairyman, 
wants  position;  age  37,  small  family.  AD- 
ERTISER  4909,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

P  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc,  j 

60  ACRES,  two  sets  of  farm  buildings;  high 
fertility,  every  acre  now  producing;  20  hard- 


UJLv  oALili  Ol  lO  rent,  UI1  jL/UIlg  isicUiu,  uiuca 

out,  to  reliable  party,  a  3%-acre  chicken 
farm;  1,700  capacity  laying  house,  1,200  pullets, 
500  layers  at  present;  5-room  house,  light  plant, 
running  water;  a  good  home  market  for  all 
poultry  products;  fruit  and  grapevines;  write  for 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4817,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Three  farms,  about  100  acres  each, 
near  noted  Summer  resort  of  Sharon  Springs, 
N.  Y.;  good  buildings,  good  markets;  prices 
$3,000  to  $10,000;  no  agents.  D.  R.  HONE, 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  boarding-house  on  Hudson 
River;  96  acres,  dairy,  fruit,  chickens;  good 
paying  proposition.  VERMANN,  West  Cox- 
sackie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  Rent— A  rare  chance,  330  acres 
virgin  forest  in  the  deer  country;  abounds 
with  deer,  beavers,  ducks,  etc. ;  15  minutes  from 
Montic-ello;  near  concrete  road.  FLOYD  I.  FEL¬ 
TON,  Montieello,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  farm,  exchange  for  good  7- 
room  house,  bordering  river,  by  State  road; 
electricity,  city  water,  plumbing.  MELL,  1042 
S.  Boulevard,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — One-half  acre  farm;  new  6-room 
house;  all  improvements;  garage;  gas  electric, 
city  water ;  good  road;  half  mile  to  station;  ^28 
miles  from  New  York;  price  $6,800,  $500 

cash.  A.  E.  LUDOVICE,  Lincoln,  N.  J. _ 

FOULTRYMEN — See  our  advertisement  last 
week’s  issue,  farm  for  sale.  LAURELTON 
FARMS,  INC.,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


J 

HONEY— Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 

FIVE-POUND  pail  superb,  pure  clover  honey, 
sent  postpaid  for  $1.25;  none  finer;  6  pails,  $6. 
HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 

HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover, 
$6.60;  buckwheat,  $5.70,  here.  KENNETH  CAR¬ 
RINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  single  man  on  fruit  and  dairy 
farm;  full  details  of  experience,  age  and 
habits,  etc.;  good  wages  and  permanent  job  it 
satisfactory.  ADVERTISER  4901,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WIDOW  on  small  farm  wants  woman  helper  or 
partner;  truck,  berries,  flowers  sold  at  re¬ 
tail;  good  market.  ADVERTISER  4904,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

FIRST-CLASS  herdsman  for  Jersey  herd;  must 

be  strictly  sober,  of  good  manner,  good  work¬ 
er,  capable  of  taking  full  charge  under  superin¬ 
tendent ;  good  compensation;  married  man  only; 
write  or  call.  B.  J.  KLINE,  117  Liberty  St., 
New  York.  _ _ 

YV ANTED  by  November  10,  man  and  wife;  man 
as  gardener,  vegetables,  drives,  hedges,  etc., 
must  be  reliable,  sober,  capable;  wife  good 
cook,  clean  housekeeper,  to  board  three  or  lour 
men;  cottage  with  improvements;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  age,  nationality,  habits,  and  experi¬ 
ence,  or  call  for  interview.  MEADOW  l’ARM, 
Ilartsdale,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

GARDENER,  useful  man,  Protestant,  married, 
none  or  small  family;  wages  $100,  unfurnished 
house,  heat,  light;  full  understanding  cow, 
chickens,  garden,  lawns;  experience,  age,  ref¬ 
erences  first  reply.  ADVERTISER  4906,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  estate  superintendent,  high-grade,  prov¬ 
en  ability,  qualified  every  detail.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4878,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  will  rent  or  buy  on 
crop  payment  plan,  stock  and  “poultry  farm 
completely  furnished;  write  full  particulars. 
FARMER,  38  N.  51st  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED  to  rent  stocked,  equipped  dairy  farm; 

Orange  or  Sullivan  County  preferred.  JOHN 
FIEDEMANN,  R.  D.,  care  of  Wm.  Oser,  Orange¬ 
burg,  N.  Y. _ _____ 

BUY  direct  from  owner  and  save  agent’s  com¬ 
mission;  two  farms,  on  hard  roads,  in  heart 
of  Del-Mar-Va  trucking  section;  small  cash  pay¬ 
ment,  balance  on  long  time.  A.  J.  DASHIBLL, 
Fruitland,  Md. _ _____ 

FOR  SALE— Farm,  73  acres,  three  miles  from 
railroad  and  town;  good  buildings,  cheap  for 
cash.  MRS.  HENRY  R.  BROWN,  R.  D.  No. 
1,  McDonough,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  SALE  by  owner,  160  acres,  in  good  cultiva¬ 
tion;  all  tractor  land;  good  buildings;  50  tons 
hay;  70  rods  from  main  concrete  highway;  sac¬ 
rifice  price  $4,200.  ORLIE  PARKER,  Greene, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5-lb.  pails,  pure  clover  honey,  postpaid, 
(4)  zone,  90  cents;  dark  buckwheat,  75  cents. 
CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  2  pails,  $2.15; 

4  pails,  $4.20,  prepaid  into  third  zone;  12 
pails,  here,  $9;  buckwheat  and  mixed,  10  cts  per 
pail  less.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Gold  skin  sweet  potatoes,  dry  and 
sweet,  $4  per  bbl;  20  years  supplying  families; 
digging  time,  October.  T.  E.  LOOMIS,  East 
New  Market,  Md. 

DELICIOUS  sweet  clover  honey;  two  60-lb.  cans, 
$12.50;  sample,  15c;  none  finer.  ARTHUR 
BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 

SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover,  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skanea teles,  N.  Y. 

WISH  to  dispose  of  several  pieces  of  old  an¬ 
tique  furniture  to  private  collectors;  these 
have  been  in  this  family  for  a  great  number  of 
years;  price  and  description  on  request.  AN- 
DREYV  B.  HUMMER,  R.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

HONEY,  fine  quality,  New  York  State,  white 
clover  extracted,  $6.50  per  60-lb.  cans.  J.  G. 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75  postpaid;  60  lbs.  here, 
clover,  $7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  fine  quality. 

M.  E.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

FINEST  clover  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  two,  $2.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  $1.80;  chunk  comb,  $1.40  de¬ 
livered  third  zone;  white  comb,  $5,  24  sections; 
amber  and  buckwheat,  $4.50;  clover  extracted, 
60  lbs.,  $7.20;  buckwheat,  $6  here.  EDWARD 
REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

FANCY  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10  lbs., 
$2;  buckwheat,  90c  and  $1.75  postpaid;  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  ARTHUR  JEWELL,  Owego, 

N.  Y. _ 

DELICIOUS  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.10.  YVHEELER  &  TURNERY, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Best  white,  60  lbs.,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$5.70;  24  sections  white  comb,  $5;  dark,  $4; 
not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  extracted,  $2  prepaid; 
chunk  comb,  $2.25.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y.  _ 

HOME-GROWN  pecans,  large  size,  60  cents 
pound,  5  and  10-pound  bags;  orders  accepted 
now,  shipments  begin  November  1;  checks  with 
order.  H.  F,  DIXON,  Ellaville,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE — Newtown  incubator,  1,800  eggs; 

also  coal  brooder  stoves;  perfect  condition; 
reasonable.  EGLI,  Box  344,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Sad¬ 
dle  River  Road,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

SYVEET  potatoes,  fancy,  clean,  well  graded,  full 
measure,  satisfaction  guaranteed,  $1  bushel, 
f.o.b.  Salisbury.  I.  S.  WINFREE,  Salisbury, 

Md. 

WANTED — Antique  pistols  and  revolvers.  COL¬ 
LECTOR,  29  Pitt  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

“DEPEYV’S  honey,”  60  lbs.  clover,  $6.60  here; 

delivered  wholesale  prices  given  on  12  5-lb. 
pails;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75  prepaid.  L.  A.  DEPEW,  Rt.  6# 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  man  experienced  farmer,  chickens,  use¬ 
ful;  woman  good  plain  cook,  capable  to  board 
help;  reasonable  wages.  ADVERTISER  4883,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  dairyman  or  poultryman; 

single,  age  45;  life  experience  on  private  and 
commercial  places;  good  buttermaker  and  brood¬ 
er  man.  ADVERTISER  4892,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  and  estate  manager,  open;  industrial, 
skilled;  lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experi¬ 
ence  all  branches,  A  to  A;  not  embryo  theorist; 
possess  plans  successful  highly  remunerative  in¬ 
dustrial  farm  unit;  complete  elimination  all 
waste  and  surplus  labor;  market  assured.  AD-  i 
VERTISEU  4797,  care  Rural  New-Yorker-.  -i 


POSITION  wanted  by  middle-aged  American 
couple,  as  caretaker  or  working  foreman,  on 
place  in  country;  wife  nice  cook;  I  am  handy 
at  anything;  good  success  with  poultry.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4893,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer,  as  working  foreman,  would 
consider  herdsman  position:  have  life-time  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  4894,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


WANTED — 2  to  400-acre  farm  with  cows,  horses, 
equipment  at  share  rental  for  term  years  by 
practical  and  scientific  man  covering  years  of 
experience  with  A-l  references,  integrity,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YV  ANTED — Immediately,  farm  to  buy,  on  easy 
terms,  suitable  for  general  farming;  give  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ELMER  HOFFMAN, 
Dunellen,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Good  grain  and  dairy  farm,  situated 
on  Monmouth  Road,  leading  from  Hornerstown 
to  Prospertown,  State  New  Jersey;  205  acres, 
10-room  house,  tenement  house,  3  good  wells  of 
water,  good  buildings,  large  silo;  near  railroads, 
church  and  schools;  for  particulars,  apply  to 
GEO  H.  SEXTON,  R.  D.  1,  Chesterfield,  N.  J. 


GARDENER,  farmer,  poultryman,  hustler,  re¬ 
liable  and  honest;  long  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical  experience;  married  American;  Long 
Islgnd  or  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  4888,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 

SYV1SS  farmer  and  dairyman,  single,  age  41, 
wishes  position  on  up-to-date  farm  or  estate; 
experienced  in  farming,  dairy  and  beef  cattle 
and  gardener;  present  employed  Ohio  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station;  open  to  take  position 
November  15:  can  furnish  references  on  request; 
state  particulars  and  wages  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4910,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

Y'OUNG  man,  26,  agricultural  college  and  seven 
years’  practical  training,  desires  connection 
with  good  commercial  poultryman.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4897,  cure  Riuul  New  -  \orker. 


220-ACRE  general  farm  on  shares;  Finger  Lakes 
region;  none  better  in  county;  112  acres  for 
sale  unincumbered;  low  price,  easy  terms; 
federal  road,  good  market.  BOX  70,  R.  D.  1, 
Ovid,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. _ __ 

FARM  wanted  in  New  York  State,  within  100 
miles  New  York  City;  house  at  least  10  rooms; 
give  full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
4887,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  LET — Fully  equipped  modern  poultry  and 
truck  farm  near  YVestwood,  Bergen  County, 
N.  J.;  seven-room  house,  two  barns,  incubator, 
capacity  5,000  eggs,  brooder  houses,  etc.;  all  in 
first-class  condition;  20  acres  of  land;  $100  per 
month  rent  to  responsible  party.  Apply  to 
MRS.  B.  I.  LOWITS,  154  Main  St.,  Hackensack, 
N.  J. 


20-ACRE  vineyard  with  packing  house;  10-acre 
tract  with  dwelling.  N.  M.  K1STLER,  Em¬ 
poria,  Y'a.  


EQUIPPED  farm,  93  acres,  fertile  soil,  good 
buildings;  bargain,  $2,500.  CAIRNS,  Angelica, 
N.  Y, 


PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  60-lb.  can,  $7.50 
here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2  delivered. 
ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  40  lbs.  delivered, 
within  3d  zone,  $6.7;>;  buckwheat,  $5.  i5;  10-lb. 
pail,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  satisfaction  or 
money  back.  RAY  C.  YVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CORN — Want  to  sell  carload  dry  yellow  corn  on 
cob,  f.o.b.  YV estover,  Md.  L.  YV.  BEAU¬ 
CHAMP,  YVestover,  Md. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90, 
postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Cen¬ 
tral  Square,  N.  Y. 


FOR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 
three,  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons, 
10  to  16  lbs.  average  each,  corncob  smoke;  each 
38e  a  lb. ;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb.  bags,  no 
cereal  used,  35c  lb.  delivered;  hams  not  ready 
for  shipment  until  November  15;  pay  the  parcel 
post  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel 
post  them  back  and  your  money  with  postage 
added  will  be  returned.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PROTESTANT  father  seeks  Protestant  home  for 
a  14-year-old  son,  within  35  miles  of  New 
York  City,  so  he  can  visit.  ADVERTISER  4896, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WILL  pay  $20  a  month  for  board,  room  and 
washing;  will  help  do  chores,  morning  and 
night;  can  work  four  or  five  hours  a  day.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4881,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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\ou  can't  paint  a  house  with 

APPLESAUCE 


JUST  because  "cheap”paint  is  low-priced 
paint  doesn’t  mean  it  saves  you  money. 
Far  from  it.  For  as  sure  as  it  is  low-in¬ 
price,  it  is  "low”  in  covering  capacity, 
"low”  in  wearing  ability,  even  "low”  in 
looks  and  color. 

Any  "cheap”  paint  is  skimped  in  mak¬ 
ing.  Money  must  be  saved  by  "cheap” 
materials  and  "cheap”  manufacture.  And 
that  means  a  terribly  costly  paint  when 
you  try  to  put  it  on  the  wall. 

On  the  other  hand,  good  old  SWP 
House  Paint — the  finest  that  money  can 
buy— costs  you  less  by  the  square  foot¬ 
less  by  the  year — and  gives  you  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  rich-looking  job  in  the  bargain.  Here 
is  why: — 

The  right  formula — fine 
quality  materials — and  care¬ 
ful,  expert  mixing  are  re¬ 
quired  for  fine  house  paint. 

Any  one  of  these  qualities 
alone  is  not 
enough —it  takes 
all  three. 

SWP  House 
Paint  is  far  su¬ 
perior  in  every 


S-W  Paint  Products 
are  sold  the  world 
over  under  this  fa¬ 
mous  trade-mark 


one  of  these  three.  That  is  why  this 
famous  paint  covers  more  wall  space  per 
gallon  and  gives  more  years  of  service 
and  beauty — why  it  is  the  lowest-cost  paint 
on  the  wall. 

formula  only  one  item 

Many  have  tried  to  imitate  fine  old  SWP. 
The  formula  has  been  openly  printed  for 
years.  But  don’t  let  any  imitation  mislead 
you.  A  house  paint  is  no  better  than  the 
ingredients  in  it.  Even  a  good  formula 
can’t  make  up  for  poor  quality  materials 
and  unskilled  mixing. 

SWP  covers  nearly  half  again  as  much 
wall  space.  Seven  gallons  will  do  a  better 
job  on  an  average  house,  than 
eleven  gallons  of  "cheap” 
paint.  This  four  gallon  dif¬ 
ference  makes  SWP  and 
"cheap”paint  cost  practically 
the  same  at  the  very  start. 

But  wait  a  season !  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  durability  shows 
up.  The  "cheap”  paint  is 
peeling,  cracking,  fading. 
After  a  brief  life  your  "cheap” 
paint  job  must  be  done  over. 


In  only  five  years  you  very  likely  pay  foj 
two  or  three  repaintings. 

SWP  wears  and  wears.  It  saves  you  the 
cost  of  repainting  two,  three  or  more  times 
in  that  five  year  period.  And  that  is  the 
biggest  saving  by  far  in  painting  costs. 

The  best  paint  saves  you  money 

Before  you  do  any  painting  stop  in  at  your 
local  Sherwin-Williams  dealer,  "Paint 
Headquarters.”  He  will  give  you  an  esti¬ 
mate  on  materials  for  an  SWP  job.  Com¬ 
pare  the  cost  with  a  "cheap”  job.  Figure  in 
the  repainting  costs  you  will  need  with  the 
"cheap”  job.  Remember  that  SWP  is  the 
economical  paint. 

The  same  facts  are  true  of  all  "cheap” 
paints  for  exteriors  or  interiors,  also  var¬ 
nishes,  lacquers  and  enamels.  They  always 
are  more  expensive  in  the  long  run. 

If  you  do  not  know  your  nearest  Sher¬ 
win-Williams  dealer,  write  us.  We  will 
gladly  send  his  name,  also  a  copy  of  Sher¬ 
win-Williams  Farm  Painting  Guide.  It 
saves  costly  mistakes  in  painting. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Largest  Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  in  the  World 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Sherwin-Williams 


SWP  HOUSE  PAINT 


INSECTICIDES 

©  1928,  S  W  Co, 
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ITS  AND  ECONOMIC  STATUS. 
• — The  majority  of  farms  present 
ideal  conditions  for  harboring  rats 
and  consequently  they  are  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  these  pests.  There  are 
many  conditions  that  will  account 
for  these  rodents  on  a  farm.  The  removal  of  these 
conditions  will  generally  mean  a  permanent  reduc¬ 
tion  of  their  numbers  and  damage.  TV  hile  measures 
for  the  permanent  riddance  of  rats  are  being  taken, 
it  will  also  be  necessary  to  use  methods  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  easy  road  to  rat  riddance.  It  re¬ 
quires  continuous  study  and  observation  together 
with  systematic  and  persistent  effort. 

FARM  OFFERS  SHELTER.— The  farm  is  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  rat  because  it  generally  offers  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  shelter.  There  are  likely  to  be 
many  old  wooden  buildings  with  shal¬ 
low  foundations,  and  if  there  is  a  cel¬ 
lar,  it  probably  has  an  earthen  or 
wooden  floor,  excellent  places  for  the 
rats  to  burrow  and  nest.  Barns,  sheds 
and  outbuildings  have  been  built  with 
no  idea  of  excluding  rodents.  Double 
walls  and  dead  air  spaces  provide 
places  of  safety.  Trash  piles,  wood 
piles,  and  stone  walls  are  favorable 
locations  for  rat  concealment. 

ABUNDANT  FOOD  AVAILABLE.— 

The  farm  also  offers  a  great  variety 
and  abundance  of  rat  food.  Grains  are 
accessible  in  the  field,  shock,  crib,  bin 
or  feed  troughs.  Fruit,  vegetables, 
eggs  and  young  chicks  are  found  on 
every  hand,  all  tempting  to  the  hungry 
rat.  Take  for  example  this  fact — more 
than  one-half  the  entire  corn  crop  of 
the  United  States  is  held  in  storage  for 
a  period  of  at  least  three  months  and 
during  that  time  it  is  susceptible  to  in¬ 
jury  by  rats.  As  a  result  of  a  question¬ 
naire  sent  to  North  Carolina  farmers 
it  was  learned  that  0V2  per  cent  of 
the  stored  corn  was  destroyed  each 
year  by  rats.  Based  on  this  report, 
the  annual  loss  to  stored  corn  in  the 
United  States  would  be  more  than  $70,- 
000,000.  Next  look  at  the  losses  to 
chickens  and  eggs.  The  greatest  dam¬ 
age  is  done  during  the  hatching  sea¬ 
son,  since  the  rat  has  a  particular  lik¬ 
ing  for  young  chickens.  One  poultry- 
man  reported  over  400  chicks  killed  in 
one  night  by  rats.  In  Connecticut  the 
loss  caused  by  rats  to  one  poultry  flock 
over  the  last  year  was  estimated  at 
$1,000.  A  Washington  merchant  re¬ 
ported  that  rats  gnawed  a  hole  in  a 
tub  containing  100  dozen  eggs,  and 
within  a  period  of  two  weeks  carried 
away  71  dozen,  without  leaving  either 
shell  or  stain.  Poultry  houses  are  un¬ 
usually  favorable  places  for  rats  be¬ 
cause  they  are  often  built  on  the 
ground,  or  on  posts  set  into  it,  with 
board  or  dirt  floors,  thus  protecting  the 
rats  from  their  natural  enemies.  The  houses  are 
warm,  with  plenty  of  food  and  water  available  day 
and  night. 

RATS  ARE  MIGRATORY. — The  migratory  habit 
of  the  rat  should  be  fully  realized  in  trying  to  com¬ 
bat  its  inroads.  No  one  knows  the  native  country 
of  the  brown  rat,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  Asia.  In  1727  vast  hordes  of  them  swam  the 
River  Volga  into  Europe.  A  few  years  later  they 
arrived  in  England.  In  1775  the  first  colony  of  these 
pests  was  brought  to  America,  without  presenting 
passports  or  paying  duty.  Since  that  time  they  have 
spread  all  over  the  United  States.  Rats  migrate 
from  places  where  food  is  scarce  to  places  of  abun¬ 
dant  food.  In  1003  a  multitude  of  rats  covered 
Mercer  and  Rock  Island  counties  of  Illinois  quite 
suddenly,  and  during  the  Winter  and  Summer  of 
1904  were  a  serious  plague.  A  local  newspaper  re¬ 
ported  that  one  farmer  in  a  single  month  killed  3,435 
rats  on  his  farm.  Other  movements  of  rats  may  be 
local  or  seasonal  in  occurrence.  In  the  Spring  there 
generally  is  an  exodus  of  rats  from  houses  and  barns 
to  the  open  fields  and  woods,  and  a  return  movement 
takes  place  when  cold  \yeather  approaches.  This 


explains  why  rats  are  more  abundant  in  the  country 
during  the  Summer,  while  in  the  towns  and  cities 
they  occur  in  greatest  numbers  during  the  Winter. 
Again,  rats  may  travel  regardless  of  obvious  food, 
shelter  or  weather  conditions.  From  a  number  of 
rats  that  were  released  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  one  was  recaptured  after  two  days 
at  a  point  one  mile  distant  from  the  place  of  libera¬ 
tion,  and  several  were  taken  in  the  course  of  two 
weeks,  two  or  three  miles  from  the  point  of  re- 
lease.  Their  travel  had  been  through  a  thickly 
populated  area  of  a  city. 

HOW  MANY  RATS  ON  A  FARM?— It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  an  accurate  census  of  the  number  of 
rats  on  the  farms  in  the  United  States.  The  rodent 
population  in  several  American  cities  is  slightly  in 


j.u&MirS  xsx  it ats. — Aot  only  do  rats  consume 
and  pollute  large  quantities  of  agricultural  products 
but  they  cause  fires  by  gnawing  matches  and  in¬ 
sulated  electric  wires.  Insurance  companies  esti¬ 
mated  the  fire  loss  in  the  United  States  due  to  defec¬ 
tive  insulation  of  wires  at.  $15,000,000  yearly,  and 
since  rats  and  mice  may  impair  the  insulation  by 
gnawing,  part  of  the  above  sum  must  be  charged  to 
these  animals.  Rats  gnaw  through  lead  pipes  and 
wooden  tanks  to  obtain  water,  thus  causing  flooding. 
The  burrows  and  tunnels  of  rats  often  undermine 
concrete  floors,  walls,  and  foundations  of  buildings. 
There  have  been  many  newspaper  reports  of  rats 
attacking  human  beings.  Some  of  these  tales  are 
fictitious  or  exaggerated,  although  there  have  been 
many  authentic  cases.  Just  recently  two  children 
were  attacked  by  rats  in  their  home  in 
Boston.  They  received  finger  and  fore¬ 
head  lacerations  and  were  treated  at 
the  Emergency  Hospital.  Rats  will 
fight  if  closely  cornered  or  if  desperate 
for  food,  but  occurrences  are  rare.  To 
fix  accurately  a  sum  as  the  amount  of 
damage  done  by  rats  is  impossible.  One 
must  know  the  number  of  rats  and  the 
actual  damage  done  by  one  rat.  A 
conservative  figure  of  $2  per  rat  has 
been  given  for  its  average  damage. 
With  as  many. rats  as  people,  the  an¬ 
nual  loss  in  the  United  States  would 
be  $200,000,000,  an  astounding  amount ! 
The  constant  labor  of  200,000  men 
would  be  required  to  produce  the  ma¬ 
terials  destroyed  by  rats.  This  tre¬ 
mendous  loss  more  than  equals  the 
total  value  of  the  crops  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana. 

RELATION  TO  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 
— From  an  economic  standpoint,  the 
rat  is  the  most  destructive  of  all  ani¬ 
mals,  but  the  most  serious  charge 
against  the  rat»is  its  relation  to  public 
health.  Rats  disseminate  the  germs  of 
many  human  diseases.  During  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages  the  “black  death”  or  bubonic 
plague,  which  was  spread  through  the 
agency  of  rats,  killed  nearly  half  the 
population  of  the  world.  The  plague 
gained  an  entrance  into  the  United 
States  at  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and 
Hawaii  in  1909  and  at  New  Orleans  in 
1914,  but  was  stamped  out  by  prompt 
rat-extermination  work  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and  co¬ 
operating  city  organizations.  Rats  are 
probably  a  considerable  factor  in  trans¬ 
ferring  the  parasites  of  trichinosis,  a 
dreaded  disease  sometimes  fatal  to 
man.  Septic  pneumonia  and  epidemic 
jaundice  have  been  traced  to  rats. 
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excess  of  the  human  population  as  determined  by 
trapping  percentages  covering  a  period  of  one  year. 
From  these  figures  it  is  thought  that  in  the  rural 
districts  there  are  three  or  four  times  as  many  rats 
as  people.  In  grain  or  cane  sections  there  are  prob¬ 
ably  seven  or  eight  times  as  many.  In  fact,  during 
an  anti-rat  campaign  in  Denton  County,  Texas,  with 
a  total  human  population  of  35,000,  there  were  253,- 
000  rats  by  actual  count  killed  in  six  weeks’  time. 

RATS  AS  BREEDERS.— On  account  of  the  fav¬ 
orable  conditions  existing  on  the  farm,  rats  may 
multiply  exceedingly  fast.  The  usual  litter  of  rats 
varies  from  six  to  14 ;  16  is  not  an  uncommon  num¬ 
ber.  A  litter  of  23  has  been  recorded.  The  gesta¬ 
tion  period  is  21  days,  and  the  females  are  capable 
of  breeding  when  less  than  three  months  old.  The 
number  of  litters  a  year  varies  according  to  local 
conditions,  the  average  being  from  six  to  ten.  If  one 
pair  of  rats  were  allowed  to  multiply  at  the  rate  of 
six  hroods  of  10  young  without  deaths  for  three 
years,  there  would  be  359,709,482  rats  at  the  end  of 
this  period.  Of  course,  under  natural  conditions 
they  do  not  increase  at  that  rate  because  of  disease, 
cannibalism,  enemies,  and  a  limited  food  supply. 


Surplus  and  the  Farmer 

'HE  following  should  furnish  a  text 
for  profitable  consideration.  “We 
are  on  a  fruit  farm  in  the  Niagara 
fruit  belt,  and  have  been  thinking  of  trying  sheep 
for  some  time,  but  after  coming  back  from  Buffalo 
where  I  sold  my  A  grade  apples  for  65  cents,  have 
decided  now  is  the  time  to  act.  We  know  nothing 
about  sheep,  and  there  are  none  about  here.” 

This  is  followed  with  questions  which  are  not  of 
general  interest,  so  we  have  named  him  some  prac¬ 
tical  men  to  visit.  There  is  no  risk  in  advising  a 
few  ewes,  but  it  might  be  dangerous  for  a  tender¬ 
foot  to  tackle  a  flock.  Here  we  run  off  at  a  tangent. 
That  is  a  great  fruit  belt  and  I  saw  the  crop  coming 
on  in  June.  A  few  years  ago,  I  saw  the  lone  owner 
in  his  loaded  orchard  near  Loekport,  no  help  in 
sight  and  apples  a  drug.  The  next  Summer  an  owner 
along  the  west  side  of  Seneca  Lake  told  me  there 
were  40  tons  of  cherries  rotted  on  the  ti'ees  and 
ground.  Both  places,  like  others,  are  grand  fruit 
belts,  but  it  is  a  failing  of  American  farmers  that 
when  a  few  make  some  money  at  any  calling,  the 
whole  mob  jumps  in  and  kills  the  price  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  investors  and  themselves. 

They  have  done  that  over  the  whole  land  with 
wheat,  dairying,  potatoes,  cabbage,  tobacco  and  other 
products,  and,  when  the  season  was  favorable,  they 
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were  beggars  at  marketing  time.  They  have  done  it 
when  there  were  sectional  and  national  deficits 
which  would  have  brought  profit.  They  did  it  when 
organization  was  needed  to  fight  capital,  and  when 
useless,  half-baked  white  collar  officials  inspected 
them  and  gave  them  orders.  They  did  it  when  we 
were  importing  over  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  farm 
products  that  should  have  been  grown  on  American 
farms.  If  we  lived  in  that  section  we  would  buy  our 
fruit,  same  as  we  buy  our  potatoes  here. 

What  has  become  of  the  independent  farmer?  We 
are  personally  acquainted  with  several,  and  every 
fellow  of  them  did  his  own  thinking.  They  grow 
these  deficits  and  set  the  price.  Seedsmen  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  wanted  our  wheat  for  their  customers  to  sow. 
Wheat  sells  by  the  forlorn  owner  for  $1.15  but  we 
set  the  price  of  $1.65  and  300  bushels  were  taken 
Saturday.  It  was  worthy,  and  so  was  our  wool 
which  was  taken  by  phone  at  our  figure,  46  cents. 
Our  big  barn  floor  has  had  apples  hauled  to  it  for 
sorting.  Seven  hundred  bushels  of  Fall  apples  have 
gone  at  $1.50,  and  Winter  varieties  will  be  more. 
We  can’t  pick  peaches  fast  enough,  and  the  price  is 
tagged  on  different  containers,  our  price,  and  they 
are  taken  from  messes  to  truckloads.  We  do  not 
grow  what  the  mob  does  here  and  have  a  home  mar¬ 
ket  at  our  figures.  This  is  while  junketing  parties 
are  running  over  the  State  to  incite  more  and  more 
of  the  surplus  stuff. 

It  appears  the  politicians  and  farm  leaders  want 
more  surplus  for  business  and  transportation  to 
make  more  out  of  it  than  the  farmers.  Everything 
for  relief  has  been  recommended  except  the  right 
one.  All  the  talk,  costing  a  full  billion,  counting  the 
lost  time  of  Congress,  has  not  brought  one  farmer 
one  cent.  Millions  more  are  going  to  farm  advisers, 
inspectors  and  organizers.  Politics  and  business 
favor  co-operation,  so  they  can  be  scooped  up  in 
bunches.  Then  look  at  what  is  going  for  votes.  Who 
do  you  suppose  will  reimburse  the  spenders?  There 
is  a  swarm  of  parasites  living  on  the  farmers,  and 
not  one  would  advise  balanced  production.  They 
want  surplus  and  plenty  of  it  to  talk  relief.  The  man 
who  does  his  own  thinking  does  not  need  relief  and 
can  scorn  alleged  government  friends,  advisers  and 
inspectors.  I  would  smile  to  see  them  mix  in  our 
business.  Every  farmer  can  be  independent  and  make 
more  money  than  he  ever  did  if  he  will. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Kidney  Potatoes 

B.  R.’s  call  for  kidney  potatoes  under  “Doings 
•  at  Long  Acres”  takes  me  back  in  memory  35 
or  40  years,  and  prompts  me  to  write  of  varieties  and 
potato  culture  as  practiced  near  the  headwaters  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  The 
varieties  most  prized  and  generally  grown  were  blue 
or  dark  purple.  The  names  of  some  of  these  were, 
Kidney  Copper,  Seal’s  Foot,  Early  Blue.  The  kidney 
was  a  very  dark  blue-skinned  potato,  and  strikingly 
resembling  a  kidney  in  shape,  a  potato  of  fine  qual¬ 
ity,  but  I  do  not  remember  it  as  being  particularly 
early. 

The  Early  Blue  was  the  standard  early  potato. 
This  potato  was  not  entirely  blue ;  in  fact  it  was 
mostly  white  with  blue  eyes.  One  thing  I  remember 
in  particular  about  this  variety  was  the  fact  that  it 
always  produced  an  abundance  of  seed  (potato  balls 
we  used  to  call  them).  By  taking  a  willow  rod  and 
sharpening  one  end,  then  taking  a  seed  ball  and 
pressing  it  on  to  the  sharpened  end,  one  could  throw 
this  seed  ball  a  tremendous  distance  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  accuracy  after  practice.  The  Seal’s  Foot 
was  a  dark-skinned,  rather  oddly  shaped  potato,  be¬ 
ing  larger  at  the  growing  end,  and  when  cut  length¬ 
wise  there  was  a  purple  line  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  skin  surrounding  the  tuber.  This  I 
suspect  resembled  a  seal’s  foot  and  gave  it  its  name. 

These  and  several  other  dark-skinned  potatoes,  the 
names  of  which  I  have  forgotten,  were  generally 
grown  in  preference  to  the  white-skinned  potatoes, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  “burnt-land”  planting. 
Now  burnt-land  planting  consists  of  felling  the  trees 
and  burning  them,  when  a  piece  of  timber  land  is  to 
be  cleared,  usually  to  make  pasture,  later  to  be 
stumped  and  cultivated.  On  this  freshly  burned- 
over  tract,  the  potatoes  are  planted,  not  in  the  usual 
way ;  a  grubbing  hoe  is  used,  for  there  are  many 
small  roots  to  cut.  Every  available  foot  of  ground 
is  utilized  close  up  in  and  around  the  stumps.  A 
hole  is  dug  a  few  inches  deep  in  the  ashes  and  earth, 
potato  dropped,  then  it  is  covered,  and  also  hilled 
for  the  first  and  last  time.  This  is  all  that  is  done 
until  digging  time.  There  are  no  weeds  or  insects 
to  bother.  The  virgin  soil  with  the  potash  from  the 
ashes  seems  to  make  an  ideal  seed  bed.  I  have 
never  seen  the  equal  of  these  burnt-land  crops  as  to 


yield  and  quality.  When  cooked  these  potatoes 
burst  their  jackets,  are  sweet,  dry  and  mealy.  They 
are  a  decided  contrast  to  potatoes  grown  on  old 
ground,  and  always  command  a  premium  in  price. 

Ohio.  f.  e.  PECK. 


Perry  Marrow  Beans  Running  Out 

RECENT  observations  in  Perry  Marrow  bean  fields 
in  Wyoming  County  lead  me  to  wonder  if  the 
Perry  Marrow  bean  is  to  go  through  the  same  run¬ 
ning-out  process  that  other  good  varieties  of  mar¬ 
row  beans  have  in  the  past.  Harvest  time  shows 
much  variation  in  the  date  of  maturity  of  different 
plants  in  fields  planted  to  Perry  Marrows.  On  one 
field  where  careful  count  was  made  it  appeared  that 
apparently  80  per  cent  of  the  plants  in  the  fields 
were  matured  and  ready  for  harvesting.  Another 
10  per  cent  of  the  plants  in  the  field  contained  some 
ripe  pods  and  some  green  pods  and  should  be  ready 
for  harvesting  in  a  week.  The  remaining  10  per 
cent  appeared  to  be  degenerate  plants  on  which  most 
of  the  beans  were  still  green. 

It  was  in  much  this  same  way  the  Nova  Scotia 
beans  were  lost  to  the  bean  world  a  few  years  ago. 
One  of  two  methods  should  be  followed  in  keeping 
the  Perry  Marrow  bean  from  running  out.  Either 
field  selections  of  high  yielding,  good  type,  early 


Typical  Perry  Marrow  Beans,  Natural  Size.  Fig.  594 


maturing  plants  should  be  made  or  else  the  field 
should  be  rogued  thoroughly  of  all  off-type  plants 
before  the  seed  is  harvested. 

A  good  example  of  the  results  of  the  present  bean 
seed  practice  was  shown  recently  on  the  farm  of 
Richard  Keller,  of  Wyoming  County.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  among  Western  New  York  growers  to 
get  their  seed  beans  from  the  dealer  in  the  Spring. 
Few  farmers  save  their  own  seed.  Most  of  them  rely 
on  the  honesty  of  the  dealer  to  furnish  them  good 
seed  of  the  variety  and  strain  which  they  want. 

Mr.  Keller  purchased  from  a  dealer  what  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  good  strain  of  Perry  Marrow  beans. 
The  Perry  Marrow  bean  has  always  been  free  from 
anthracnose  or  pod  spot.  Mr.  Keller  was  very  much 
surprised  and  alarmed  about  the  first  of  August  to 
find  his  field  very  seriously  affected  with  anthrac¬ 
nose.  A  careful  study  of  the  situation  indicated  that 
the  beans  were  probably  not  Perry  Marrow  beans  at 
ail  but  some  other  variety  of  marrow  bean  that  was 
susceptible  to  anthracnose. 

The  dealer  may  have  furnished  Mr.  Keller  these 
beans  through  an  error  on  his  part.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  for  these  beans  to  become  mixed  at  the  elevator. 
Or  it  may  be  a  case  where  the  dealer,  having  ex¬ 
hausted  his  supply  of  Perry  Marrow  beans,  substi¬ 
tuted  marrow  beans  which  he  considered  “just  as 
good.” 

The  safest  procedure  for  the  bean  grower  to  fol¬ 
low  is  to  select  his  seed  beaus  from  the  field  in  the 
Fall  before  harvest  time.  The  same  attention  must 
be  given  to  better  seed  beans  as  has  been  given  to 
the  improvement  of  other  .kinds  of  crops  if  the  bean 
business  is  to  thrive.  l.  h.  woodward. 


From  a  Poultryman’s  Fruit  Garden 

spills  year  we  had  three  Golden  Delicious  apples 
A  on  one  of  the  trees  planted  two  years  ago.  Wife 
and  I  debated  on  the  merit  of  watching  them  grow 
or  taking  them  off  to  permit  the  strength  to  go  into 
the  tree.  We  thought  of  the  little  saying  about  the 
“bird  in  the  hand”  and  allowed  them  to  grow.  One 
dropped  off  before  maturity.  The  other  two  ripened 
and  were  apples  of  fine  quality. 

Our  Red  Delicious  apples  have  borne  no  fruit  as 
yet  and  some  of  the  trees  have  made  very  good 
growth.  We  set  out  55  of  them  three  years  ago  and 
the  following  Summer  was  very  hot  and  dry.  The 
trees  nearly  all  lived  but  made  little  new  wood  until 


Fall.  During  the  Winter  some  of  them  were  sun 
scalded  although  that  fact  did  not  appear  prominent 
until  Summer. 

We  have  a  large  Seckel  pear  tree  which  has  been 
a  liberal  annual  bearer  and  we  depend  on  it  for 
canning  peaches.  Here  is  the  reason.  We  eat  a 
few  Seckels  but  do  not  can  them.  Several  of  our 
egg  customers  depend  on  us  for  Seckels  by  the 
bushel.  We  do  not  raise  peaches  as  yet  and  doubt 
if  it  can  be  done  successfully  in  our  location.  So 
each  year  when  we  sell  the  Seckels  the  money  goes 
into  the  peach  fund.  Yesterday  I  put  some  of  the 
pear  money  into  a  bushel  of  Gold  Drop  peaches  from 
the  Lansing  municipal  market.  The  Gold  Drops 
were  from  a  farm  near  Paw  Paw  and  trucked  in  by 
a  real  fruit  farmer  who  knew  peaches.  They  cost 
me  $2.50  for  the  bushel  though  I  could  have  bought 
Elbertas  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  bushel.  The  seller  said 
that  Gold  Drops  were  scarce  this  year.  But  they 
are  a  wonderful  canning  peach  and  nice  to  eat  out 
of  hand.  Sliced  and  decorated  with  Guernsey  cream 
and  a  faint  sprinkling  of  sugar,  they  are  a  great 
dessert. 

I  don’t  know  why  so  many  consumers  buy  all 
their  peaches  in  bags  and  little  baskets.  It  pays 
better  to  buy  a  bushel  and  sort  them.  One-half  the 
bushel  can  be  used  for  the  table  at  once  and  the 
others  can  be  canned.  The  entire  bushel  may  cost 
about  as  much  as  six  or  eight  little  bags  of  fruit 
bought  at  intervals.  If  the  ripest  are  eaten  first 
they  provide  a  table  supply  of  fruit  for  a  couple 
of  weeks. 

The  Bartlett  pears  were  ready  to  pick  last  week. 
They  are  fine  to  can.  We  find  it  pays  to  watch  them 
carefully  and.  if  a  strong  windstorm  appears  close 
to  ripening  time,  it  pays  to  get  out  the  ladder  and 
the  baskets  and  take  in  the  Bartletts.  This  prevents 
a  severe  loss  from  windfalls.  And  when  the  or¬ 
chard  is  a  poultry  range  for  about  1,000  growing 
Leghorns  and  Rocks,  every  pear  that  strikes  the 
ground  is  soon  full  of  pecks.  Windfalls  are  com¬ 
pletely  eaten  by  the  poultry  within  a  few  hours 
after  a  heavy  windstorm. 

Around  our  largest  poultry  house  I  have  an  or¬ 
chard  of  about  115  trees  and  believe  they  will  be  a 
paying  investment  in  shade  for  the  hens  if  we  never 
market  an  apple  from  them.  They  will  also  make  a 
useful  windbreak  and  add  to  the  appearance  of  the 
farm.  If  they  do  turn  out  well,  I  am  going  to  try  to 
market  apples  in  quarter  and  half-bushel  baskets 
direct  to  our  egg  customers.  I  find  that  strictly 
fresh  eggs  are  good  bait  in  drawing  customers  for 
other  articles  and  surplus  produce  of  various  kinds. 
A  customer  who  might  not  stop  for  a  squash,  pump¬ 
kin  or  a  basket  of  pears  will  often  stop  for  fresh 
eggs.  If  other  products  are  in  sight  near  the  egg 
boxes,  it  often  brings  in  a  little  additional  change. 

One  nursery  company  sent  us  a  present  of  a  Tokay 
plum  along  with  the  apple  trees  ordered  several 
years  ago.  This  year  the  Tokay  produced  about  40 
fine  plums.  They  are  rather  small,  but  brilliant 
scarlet  and  golden  in  color  and  delicious  in  flavor. 
The  flavor  is  very  similar  to  the  Tokay  grape  from 
California. 

I  have  some  little  circles  of  hardware  cloth  to  in¬ 
stall  around  all  our  unprotected  fruit  trees  that  are 
apt  to  be  girdled  by  mice  or  chewed  by  rabbits.  It 
loes  not  pay  to  wait  until  the  ground  is  frozen. 
While  the  soil  is  still  soft  the  protectors  can  be 
forced  down  about  an  inch.  Then  they  will  be  frozen 
in  for  the  Winter  and  not  tipped  up  during  heavy 
winds.  Be  sure  that  the  protectors  do  not  rub 
against  a  young  tree  when  the  tree  leans  over  in 
the  wind.  The  sharp  edge  of  the  hardware  cloth 
will  soon  cur  through  the  bark  and  make  a  serious 
wound  on  the  trunk.  Fruit  growers  who  wait  to  in¬ 
stall  protectors  until  they  see  signs  of  damage  are 
apt  to  neglect  a  few  daily  inspections  and  then  go 
out  after  a  heavy  snow  and  find  a  lot  of  ruined  trees. 

When  planting  an  orchard  on  a  poultry  range  you 
cannot  depend  entirely  on  the  hens  to  gather  up  the 
bugs  and  worms.  The  poultry  reduce  the  insect  life 
on  the  ground  but  aphis  will  suck  the  juice  from  the 
new  growth.  Foliage  insects  of  various  types  will 
nearly  strip  a  young  apple  tree  in  one  night.  Even 
a  hand  potato  sprayer  with  a  little  mixture  of  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  and  nicotine  sulphate  will  protect  the 
folige  of  a  small  apple  orchard  with  very  little  work 
on  the  part  of  the  owner.  It  pays  to  write  to  the 
State  College  for  their  useful  spray  bulletin  even  if 
you  have  only  a  few  trees  to  protect. 

Fruit  trees  surely  help  to  make  life  interesting. 
Every  season  and  every  year  they  change  and  it  is 
a  real  pleasure  to  watch  young  trees  grow  and  look 
forward  to  the  sample  of  the  first  fruit.  Only  five 
years  ago  we  brought  home  some  little  Burbank 
plum  trees  in  the  back  of  the  car.  Now  they  are 
sturdy  fruit  trees  with  broad  spreading  branches 
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Grow 
Better 
Fruit 


This  lead  seal  of  the  Massacliu' 
h  tts  Fruit  Growers*  Association  cer" 
tifles  that  th©  Kelly  trees  you  buy 
are  true-to-name.  It  remains  on 
the  tree  until  it  fruit*.  You  take 
no  chances. 

Write  for  lat#*t  Catalog  and  price 
list.  We  hare  no  agents— you  deal 
direct. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
158  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 

KELLYS’ 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


GOLDEN  RULE 


TREES.  VINES 
and  PLANTS 

We  offer  you  unexcelled 
guaranteed  true  to  name 
Apple,  Peaoh,  Pear, 
Plum  and  Cherry  Trees. 
Thousands  of  select 
Grape  Vines,  Raspberry 
and  Blackberry  Plants. 
Our  line  of  Shade  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Roses  and 
Shrubbery  is  most  com- 
I  plete  in  variety  and 
quality  Fall  is  an  ideal 
time  for  planting  all 
Hardy  Trees,  Vines  and 
Plants.  Get  our  Planters’ 
Guide,  Catalog  and  Price  List, 
yourcopy  is  free  to  you.  Write 
...  tor  it  today.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed  to  every  customer  or  their  money  back. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

'green7s7&u>  Eve,?'thinci 

v  tor  for  Orchards  and 

XOUTLAND^  Ornamentals 

DIRECT 


CORTLAND  A  PPLES  are  money  makers.  Productive, 
tine  red  color,  high  quality,  good  keepers  and  ship¬ 
pers.  Paying  crap  6th  year.  Sample  apple  15c  postpaid. 

JUBILEE  SPECIAL:  50  Cortland  Trees  $10 

Special  quotations  on  quantity  lots  of  all  fruit  trees. 
Complete  line  of  Shrubs  and  Flowers.  Buy  direct 
save  H  to  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  folder  "Cortland  for  Profit" 
and  ask  now  for  new  Catalog;  ready  Jan.  1. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 


Once  Used 

Good,  clean  Bushel  Stave 
Baskets,  round  bottom  or 
tub-shaped.  Bushel  Ham¬ 
pers.  Peach  orTomato  Crates 
complete  with  6  4  qt.  tills, 
divider  and  lid.  Egg  Cases 
with  flats  and  fillers.  Onion 
Crates,  Barrels  and  all  kinds 
of  fruit  a  hi  vegetable  packages.  Let  us  quote  you. 
THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  K  186  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season  No¬ 
vember  1st  to  May  1st. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  W.  Market  SL  Salisbury,  Md. 


■  This  small  notice  of  the  most  wonderfu. 

L- O  I  Iris  bargain  ia  the  world  is  not  lest  if 
you  see  it.  Think  of  it  :  80  different  varlellee  of 

gorgeous  flowered  Irleee,  labeled  and  postpaid  for  only 
SI.  Six  orders  for  only  SS.  Very  Speelal  i  1  Am- 
bassadeur;  1  Mother  of  Pearl  and  1  Gov.  Hughes  far 
only  SI.  Six  order*  for  only  SS.  Mixed  Irises  only 
S3. SO  per  ISO,  postpaid.  Tell  your  neighbors.  Irises 
beautify  the  Garden  when  it  is  bare  of  other  color. 
Iris  s  will  grow  in  all  soils  anywhere.  Orders  filled  new. 
Circular  free.  A.  ■  .  KATKAMIER,  MACEDON,  N.  Y 

•  2  year  No.  1—100  Concord,  SO; 

inpc  f>0  Lncilo,  SO;  60  Moores  E.. 
luva  S4;  20  Caco,  Ad;  Cal.  Privet, 
18  to  24  inches,  S3. 60.  Post  or  Express  paid.  Bargsin 
list  free.  BARNHART'S  NURSERY  •  Belleville,  Md. 


Grape 


D_  '3  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamen- 

DOaWOUU  tal.  Well  rooted  plants,  31.80  dozen, 
delivered.  MAX  NURSERY  •  Mineral,  Virginia. 


WATER  EVERYWHERE 
With  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram 

World’s  greatest  ram,  80,000  in  use. 
Water  from  any  flowing  spring,  brook 
or  stream  can  be  pumped  where  you 
want  it.  No  attention  or  expense.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  free  catalog  and 
guarantee.  Bold  only  by 
H.  T.  OLSEN 
17  Park  Row.  New  York 
Made  for  -54  years. 


-!*!? 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 
Well  made  with  cross-bar.  ten. 
ons  securely  fastened .  Circular 

GLASS  -  •  S2.60  Per  Bo i. 

Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


miurrn  good,  clean  feed,  d  a  pc 

WSIlItU  BRAN  AND  MIDDLING  DHUO 

Write  for  our  new  attractive  Price  List.  Repay 
freight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference.  Com¬ 
munity  Bunk  of  Buffalo.  .1.  BLEICII  FELD  BAG  As 
BURLAP  CO.,  15  l’ecklium  Street,  Buffalo,  S.  Y. 

Miimiiii  ii  I)  iiiiiii  ii  mu  ii  iitmmiiiiiiiiiiii 

Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

By  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh 
V  W  Hi  Price,  82.50 

CHARLES  LINDBERGH  -  His  Life 

By  Dale  Van  Every  and  Morris  de  Haven  Tracy 

Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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and  as  beautiful  as  ornamental  shrubs 
For  two  years  they  have  borne  a  large 
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above  are  native  species,  and  are  fairly  itive  section  of  the  countrv  tu, 
easy  to  obtain  through  dealers.  Many  met  some  who  had  never  left  ti,  -e  * 


planted  yourself 

Just  because  Spy  apples  take  a 
time  to  bear,  don’t  forget  that  many  other 
trees  bear  at  an  early  age.  When  you 
plant  a  tree,  it  looks  like  a  long  time  to 


iiabenaria.  there  raise  the  Early '"ros?  potato^'w 

long  The  Cypnpediums,  often  known  as  I  have  a  start  of  them  that  T  ’  but 
ther  moccasin  flowers,  revel  in  a  moist  peaty  much.  The  Early  Ohio  that  seems^6^ 


tree. 

Ingham  Co.,  Mich 


<J‘  woodland  soil  in  a  shady  or  partially  the  best  here ' ' in  TllinohT"  IfloomVV10 
shaded  situation.  The  addition  of  a  liber-  weeks  in  advance  of  the  Farlv  T?m  tw° 
wait  for  the  fruit.  When  you  pick  and  al  amount  of  leaf  soil  or  humus  during  the  Early  Rose  is  a  finer  *«rrJ*  ,]se’  but 

eat  the  fruit,  it  seems  only  a  short  time  the  preparation  of  the  planting  site  is  mealy  potato  and'  les-s  V  I?ore 

looking  back  to  the  time  you  planted  the  advantageous.  C.  spectabile  is  the  finest  flavored.  '  ■  ■  •  g,  better- 

and  most  showy  species.  It  grows  about  I  am  68  vears  nbl  thi« 
two  feet  high  and  on  the  top  of  the  stalk  a  boy  remember  when  my  father  haT^  aS 

bears  one  or  two  large  flowers  which  may  two  specimens  come  to*  him  ns  n  31181 

vary  in  color  from  a  rich  rose-purple  to  mium  with  a  farm  nmor  w  a  pre' 

almost  white,  gypripedinm  aeaple  iS  of  KeT  for  a  ™,„™r  Jf  'years  r 

lower  stature.  Each  growth  bears  a  sin-  would  need  anvonp  to  tell  ^.never 
gle  flower  not  so  large  as  that  of  C.  were  the  real  thin-  me  tbat  they 

•  spectabile  but  nevertheless  beautiful.  It  Illinois  J*  N.  B. 


Regarding  the  Cortland 
Apple 


Pea  Vines  for  Horses 


I  intended  planting  200  apple  trees  this  .-  .  .  , 

Spring,  and  I  am  seriously  considering  1S  rosy-purple  in  color  veined  with  darker 
Cortland.  I  already  have  about  50  each  marklags.  Cypripedium  pubescens  bears 

of  McIntosh  and  Delicious,  and  should  qu1lte  la.rffe  fl°wers  of  an  attractive  pale 

appreciate  very  much  your  advice  regard-  yellow  hue.  A  shaded,  moist,  yet  well 

ing  Cortland.  I  should  like  to  know  the  dTr-auned,  ?pot  1S  essential  to  ensure  success  i  noticed  on  page  958  D  H  R  nf  v 
bad  points.  The  nursery  catalogs  men-  ^lth  t,hls.  species.  The  Cypnpediums  Jersey,  desired  to  know  liow 'to  w 

tion  only  its  good  ones.  Also,  does  Cort-  bloom  during  May  and  June.  vines  to  horses  without  givimr  them 

land  need  other  varieties  planted  with  it  Calopogon  pulchellus  is  a  delightful  colic.  D.  H.  R.  failed  to ^stato^ vvl  ^  i 

to  pollinate  it?  At  what  age  does  Cort-  subject  bearing  several  flowers  m  a  loose  0f  pea  vines.  There  are  Several 
land  usually  come  into  bearing?  I  have  raceme;  The  lowers  vary  from  bright  cow  pea,  Soy  beans,  peanut  and  ’ 

been  considering  quinces  as  fillers.  Do  magenta-crimson  to  almost  white,  and  From  what  I  can  understand  he  fe' 
you  think  this  is  practical?  it.  r.  s.  the  lip  of  the  flower  is  bearded  with  white,  them  in  the  “green”  state  i 

Nashua,  N.  H.  yellow  and  purple  hairs.  It  rejoices  in  never  be  done  as  too  Zv  •sboul(! 

es  ,  .  a  moist,  very  porous  soil,  and  should  be  any  kind  are' like] v  tr>  hJnv  Cen  V1?.es  °f 

Cortland  is  past  the  “give-and-take”  afforded  shade  from  the  mid-day  sun.  If  some  stomSch  trouble  a  !  .”",  Cfollc  or 
stage.  It  has  weathered  the  storms  of  given  these  conditions  it  is  an  excellent  vines  should  be  first  "curort gre<;n 

enthusiasm  and  of  knocking,  and  has  lhe  ™ck  garden  but  it  must  any  kind  of  grass  hay  before  feeding 

taken  its  place  as  a  new  variety  of  merit  ^eRhe/  Wat6red  during  Spells  °f  hot’  dry  ho™es  and  vfnes® like  Soy  bfaS 

to  be  planted  where  McIntosh  does  well,  Habenaria  ciliaris  bears  a  crowded  to^remah^on8  the^round  "(or 

and  where  a  variety  is  needed  to  extend  spike  of  brilliant  orange  colored  flowers  least  a  day,  then  we  nut  them««  *0r  aj 
the  McIntosh  season.  It  is  of  good  qual-  da,rmgi  the  month  of  August  and  is  con-  stakes  about  6  ft.  high  In  this  wjfvEh^ 
£ exceptionally  well, 

soil and fa suitable  ss ^eabn\ht„Ly 

fault  with  the  variety  is  that  the  fruit  is  Orchis  spectabilis  is  adapted  to  moist  when  picked  or  thrashed.  I  never 
not  ,uite  so  h„,K,s„mo  as  that  of  Mein-  “j  S  ^ 

tosh.  It  has  a  darker  color  under  climatic  three  to  six  violet-purple  flowers  varie-  graze  this.  jT  lAtb|a’  lbey 

conditions  that  produce  high  color  in  £ated  somewhat  with  paler  markings.  Virginia.  ' 

McIntosh,  and  the  color  is  splashed  on  U!  ,a  go.od  plan  t0  cover  the  roots  — _ 

instead  nf  hnino-  ,  i,  ,  A  eaca  Fall  with  three  or  four  inches  of 

instead  of  being  evenly  blushed  as  are  rotted  lea*»s.  Manure  should  not  be  .  FARM  AND  GARDEN.— For  the  firsf 

highly  colored  McIntosh  fruits.  Further-  used  for  this  purpose.  Established  plants  time  in  many  years  a  large  bull  elh  Ins 

more  thn  fruit  dnoo  l„.,„  which  are  doing  well  should  not  be  been  seen  roaming  in  the  fields  and  irriV 

moved,  as  all  orchids  resent  being  fre-  ing  with  cattle  near  West  Fort  Ann  '  ' 

nnpnflv  mnxror?  ft  tt  mramvimm  V  Liomn  —  n r  ty  ,  * 


more  the  fruit  does  not  have  the  “fine” 
finish  of  McIntosh.  These  are  Cortland’s 
chief  faults. 

Cortland,  like  most  apple  varieties,  is 
self-sterile,  and  needs  some  other  variety 
nearby  to  provide  cross-pollination.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  will  do.  Some  Cortland  trees  that 
the  writer  planted  in  1924  carried  as 
many  as  30  apples  in  1927. 


quently  moved 
New  York. 


T.  H.  EVERETT. 


N. 


Z'  Game,  Inspector  M.  B.  Leland  of’  the 
New  lork  State  Consprvnfinn 


. ,  State  Conservation  Depart- 
jS#ld  th,e  ani™al  probably  had 
strayed  from  the  Whitney  preserve  100 
miles  farther  north  in  the  Adirendaeks 
-there  is  no  open  season  on  elks  and 
game  protectors  are  keeping  a  close 

hunters?0  t0  prot^fc  «  from 


The  TV  inter  course  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University  will 
open  Nov.  7,  and  continue  until  Feb.  15 
i!™  off<:rs  exceptional  educational 


My  Experiences  with 
Hollyhocks 

I  was  interested  in  the  letter  of  Mrs. 

T  .  W.  D.  of  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on 

Look  into  the  quince  filler  proposition  page  965,  in  which  she  states  that  her 
rather  carefully  before  yon  attempt  it  observation  has  shown  that  no  plant  of 
Quinces  are  troubled  by  borers  are  seri-  hollyhocuk  eve5  blooms  two  years.  My 

onslv  ©ffapPpH  l,,  ui;„i  ^  ,  ,  own  observation  and  experience  has  euucauonai 

■-  y  <  eked  by  blight,  and  are  not  al-  proved  otherwise.  The  hollyhock  is  usual-  opportunities  in  flower  growing,  fruit 

ways  profitable.  Most  orchardists  who  ly  thought  of  as  a  biennial,  but  it  will  P^lng» .  Xegefable  crops,  poultry  hus- 

plant  fillers  of  some  other  fruit  regret  it  bloora  more  than  one  year.  On  page  1497  dairy  industry  and  general  agri- 

sooner  or  later.  Keep  the  auinces  hv  ?f  tbe  “Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticul- 
fhpmspw,  b: y  ture”  I  read  the  following:  “The  holly-  7= 

hock,  while  called  in  botanical  history  a 
biennial,  is  at  least  a  short-lived  peren¬ 
nial.  It  belongs,  because  of  its  root  sys¬ 
tem,  to  a  horticultural  class  of  plants, 
which,  while  truly  perennial  under 
proper  conditions  become  biennial  or  even 


themselves,  and  the  apples  by  them 
selves.  H.  b,  T. 
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Hardy  Orchids 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
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fiW«iVaSSnk“MV^“^d'5«:  been  for  the 

itmioo  t  +l,-„i.  —  l  e  .  .  .  second  time;  in  fact,  the  smaller  plant  was  pi5nJyxxFotatoe|,  .  1331 

then  in  bloom  for  the  third  time.  Last  From  uTnSZoU  FarmKunniner  °ut  .  133Q1 

year  after,  the  first  bloom  in  July  the  Shavings  in  Hen  Manure  .  1233 

plant  continued  to  grow,  and  put  out  a  Old-Time  Customs  . 1334 

new  set  of  leaves  and  buds  011  the  same  jjUl8.  With  Fuel  °h  "”!!!!  1334 

stalks.  The  first  blossoms  of  this  second 


communication  was  published  'inquiring  undf  other  circumstances.” 

as  to  the  possibilities  of  successfully  cul-  *  have-  •t^°-  hollyhock  plants,  double 
tivating  orchids  in  an  ordinary  dwelling- 
house..  .1  think  it  can  be  safely  stated 
tlmtit  is  almost  impossible  to  cultivate 
orchids  satisfactorily  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  for  the  fluctuating  temperature  and 
the  lack  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere 

are  adverse  factors  of  the  first  magni-  ,  L  „ 

tude,  in  addition  to  which  many  minor  P  opened  on  the  day  before  our  hrst 
disadvantages  exist.  Yet  there  are^  a  num-  very  heavy  frost  the  hrst  week  in  I  o- 
ber  of  orchids  which  can  be  grown  by  al- 


vember.  The  frost  kill 'd  them  and  the 


most  anyone  who  possesses  a  garden,  and  Calendulas  as  well, 
best  of  all,  these  floral  gems  are  absolute-  v.  The.ldants  are  o,11  the.  soutb  «de  of  the 
ly  hardy,  and  if  given  suitable  conditions  l0”8-  111  a  yfy  wel1  dramed  “d11Bh^e”d 
rewards  us  with  a  display  of  charming  1  ^  u  T^y.were  covered  all  Winter 
blooms  and  an  increase  in  floriferousness  uVlth  ham,w  u?h  ,w,as  used  to  ban-k  ^tbe 
from  year  to  year.  Many  of  these  hardy  us?*  rhey  had  begun  toT  grow  be{or.e 
terrestrial  orchids  are  true  Americans7  the^ha,^  waa  removed,  so  I  removed  it 
and  may  be  found  wild  in  our  northern  graduallyL  The  plant  ^bich  hloomed  only 
woods.  They  are  not  at  all  expensive  to  once  hadA  f?“r  or  hvq  blossom  stalks  last 
purchase,  and  they  possess  a  eharm  which  this  year  there  —  1A  .,.n»  ™ 

is  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  flower  tbe  saPe  plant.  I  have  ' 
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e  are  14  stalks  on 
counted  them  sev- 

Therefore  to  those  who  crave”  to  culTi  vate  eral  as  1  ,eould  scarcely  believe  it 

orchids,  yet  lack  the  necessary  facilities  !nyself-  ,  The  other  plant  which  bloomed 
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for  growing  the  exotic  greenhouse  species!  ftvice  ,haS  three,  stalks  whlcb  bave 
and  to  those  who  would  find  pleasure  in  bl,°?I?ed and  anotbpr  smaller  one 
possessing  such  delightful  and  unusual  "  ^  111  another  week  or  two. 

plants  in  their  gardens,  I  wholeheartedly  mi*  P3aPtpd  tbe  ®eeds  in  August,  1925. 
say,  “Get  acquainted  right  away  with  the  Thf  Wlntera»d  SPrin«  they  were  under 
hardy  orchids,  learn  somethin^  of  the  r  ^ater  se7eral.  times’  and  out  of  50  seed*  From  *  Foultryman’s  Fruit  Garden. .  .1331,  1332 

native  habifqfs  f  g  °.  t1ie!r  lings  only  three  survived  the  Winter.  Regarding  Cortland  Apple  .  1332 

name  namtats,  endeavor  to  simulate  Thp  did  not  "row  vei-v  fe«t  that  <?,,«,  Hardy  Orchards  .  1332 

the  conditions  under  which  they  grow  „Ttl  St  that  fc,um  My  Experience  With  Hollyhocks  .  1332 

naturally,  and  you  will  find  a  great  iov  a  ^r’  a^bouSb  tbey  bad  bepIJ  la°ved  to  a  News  from  a  Pennsylvania  Horticulturist.  1333 

ill  possessing  and  irrowine-  dner  Place*  They  dld  not  bloom  the  sec-  County  Women’s  Clubs  Sponsor  Successful 

reDresentatives  of  ^o  ^  u  ond  year  a§  they  should  have.  They  .  Slower  Show  . .  1339 

-1...^. ...  „Seographically,  were  moved  to  their  present  location  in  A  Messa^e  from  Washington  .  13 

the  Spring  of  1927.  They  will  be  banked 


widely  distributed  orchid  family. 


The  Fall  is  the  rorrara  ii,™  4^  wi™*  tne  &Prms  01  They  will  be  banked 

the  roots  or  tubers.  It  is  a  mistake  to  Tg  £$£*  l^einlleXrlnf  1  t0 
plants  from  the  wild  when  they  are  in  ”  11  °n  a  6  lhe  ^p  l  g‘ 


full  bloom,  and  endeavor  to  transplant 
them  to  the  alien  soil  of  a  garden.  Such 
attempts  almost  invariably  end  in  failure. 
A  far  better  plan  is  to  purchase  dormant 
plants  from  a  reputable  dealer  at  this 
time  of  year,  and  plant  them  in  a  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  bed  in  a  selected  site. 

The  kinds  I  would  advise  for  the  begin¬ 
ner  are  Calopogon  pulchellus  (grass 


Spring. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.  MRS.  A.  F.  gay. 


The  Early  Rose  Potato 

I  read  on  page  899,  in  an  article  on 
“Those  Old  Potato  Varieties,”  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  an  old  Early  Rose  and  other 
kinds  that  had  their  origin  away  back  50 
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.  .  x  n  or  more  years  ago.  On  a  visit  to  the  hill  ^ 

pink),  Cypripedium  acaule  (pink  lady-  region  of  Central  Kentucky  last  Septem-  A  Garbage  Nuis^ce  . 

Cypripedium  spectabile  (showy  her  I  came  across  some  good  straight  seed  Editorials  a  Singer  1340 

LmmS?eri  j  Cypripedium  pubescens  of  this  variety,  and  brought  home  with  me  C.  Fred  Boshart  . 

(common  lady-slipper),  Orchis  specta-  rather  more  than  a  peck  of  them.  This  Countrywide  Situation  .  Jjj 

bills  _  (showy  orchis)  and  Iiabenaria  was  in  Casey  Co.,  Ky.,  28  miles  back  Buffalo  Markets  . . .  ;i346 

Cl  bans  (yellow  fringe  orchid).  All  the  from  the  nearest  railroad,  in  a  very  prim-  Publfsher^  Deskke. 1360 
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News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

The  apple  season  is  on  with  a  rush  in 
our  orchards.  The  Stayman  Winesaps 
are  now  being  picked  in  the  second  week 
in  October.  The  color  on  these  and  most 
of  our  other  varieties  is  much  better  than 
it  has  been  for  years.  Grimes  surprised 
us  this  year  with  a  large  crop  of  fruit 
nearly  all  21/4-in.  and  up.  most  of  it  with 
a  nice  copper  cheek.  Kings  were  over¬ 
size  with  plenty  of  water-core.  The  Bald¬ 
wins  are  so  large  that  they  occasionally 
resemble  the  Kings.  Rome  Beauty  is  in 
no  hurry  to  color  properly  in  our  young 
orchard,"  although  they  are  beginning  to 
drop  uncomfortably  often.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  Gallia  Beauty  is  outstanding.  It 
is  either  a  seedling  or  a  so-called  bud 
sport  of  Rome,  like  the  Red  Rome,  and 
our  only  regret  is  that  our  nearly  six 
acres  of  Rome  Beauty  are  not  Gallia 
Beauty.  This  apple  was  a  solid  red  all 
over  two  weeks  ago,  while  the  usual  Rome 
was  coloring  poorly.  In  all  points  except 
color  Gallia  Beauty  is  a  Rome.  Its  his¬ 
tory  is  a  bit  obscure,  but  it  seems  to  have 
originated  in  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  during 
the  Civil  War.  This  red  improvement  is 
apt  to  crowd  Rome  wherever  the  latter  is 
grown. 

We  are  now  trying  out  a  new  package 
for  retail  packing-house  sales  of  our  ap¬ 
ples,  particularly  the  lower  grades.  It  is 
a  bushel  bag  made  of  paper  like  a  flour 
sack,  and  comes  at  less  than  10  cents 
each  with  our  advertisement  printed  on 
the  face.  Unless  a  special  tin  funnel  is 
used,  the  bag  requires  two  men  to  fill  but 
with  the  funnel,  one  man  handles  the  fill¬ 
ing  easily.  This  container  is  extremely 
popular  with  our  motor  trade,  since  the 
bag  cannot  injure  the  upholstery  or  finish 
of  autos.  This  is  not  original  with  us,  as 
it  came  from  a  fruit  magazine  this  Sum¬ 
mer. 

Several  interesting  relics  of  the  past  in 
spraying  machinery  were  seen  on  a  recent 
trip  "to  the  southern  apple  section  of  the 
State.  These  were  three  of  the  old  com¬ 
pressed  air  sprayers  which  comprised  two 
long  cylindrical  steel  tanks  mounted  on 
Wheels.  These  outfits  relied  on  filling  up 
on  compressed  air  when  they  were  filled 
with  the  spray  material.  Agitation  was 
poor  and  the  pressure  fell  off  as  the  spray 
was  applied,  although  they  were  able  to 
travel  on  almost  any  grade  and  on  soil  too 
soft  for  our  heavy  power  sprayers.  Now 
these  old  veterans  are  rusting  away  in 
the  barnyards. 

This  beautiful  Indian  Summer  weather 
reminds  us  of  several  things :  Winter  will 
soon  be  here  with  mice  and  rabbits.  We 
hope  to  poison  the  former,  particularly 
the  destructive  pine  mouse  which  burrows 
deep  in  the  ground  and  feeds  far  down  on 
the  roots.  Incidentally,  our  friend  who 
hogged  his  mice  out  of  his  sod  orchard 
is  wondering  whether  the  hogs  ate  the 
mice  or  whether  the  mice  moved  to  his 
other  orchards.  He  will  find  out  soon. 
The  rabbits  require  tree  wraps  and  shot¬ 
guns,  although  neither  method  is  quite 
perfect.  We  have  not  tried  out  any  of 
the  repellent  washes  designed  to  make 
the  rabbits  go  somewhere  else  for  lunch 
besides  the  tree  trunks.  Also,  Winter 
will  mean  taking  out  half  the  trees  on 
15  acres  of  apples  just  10  years  old.  or 
:ibou*t  750  trees  in  all.  The  McIntosh  and 
Stayman  fillers  have  paid  their  way  since 
we  tried  ringing  and  heading  combined 
but  the  Baldwins  haven’t  done  much  yet. 
We  know  some  growers  who  go  to  town 
and  let  the  hired  men  cut  the  fillers,  since 
it  hurts  them  too  much  to  see  them 
chopped. 

One  of  our  largest  growers  in  the  State 
grows  apples  and  Percherons.  The  or¬ 
chards  are  the  pasture  for  the  horses  from 
after  the  fruit  is  picked  until  the  little 
apples  get  too  tempting  to  the  animals  in 
July.  No  trouble  has  been  experienced 
with  arsenic  on  the  grass,  although  he 
tries  to  avoid  excessive  drip.  This  man 
has  done  excellently  with  both  apples  and 
horses,  since  he  owns  a  choice  collection 
of  blue-ribboned  Percherons  and  harvests 
about  20,000  barrels  of  apples  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  year.  An  old  mill  on  his  farm  has 
been  converted  into  a  cold  storage  plant 
with  cheap  water  power  for  refrigeration 
machinery.  It  will  not  begin  to  hold  the 
crop  although  it  is  of  great  service  in 
bolding  the  first  part  of  the  barreled  fruit 
to  be  packed. 

There  seems  to  be  much  more  interest  in 
the  bushel  tub  in  this  State  this  Fall.  We 
think  the  tub  is  worth  the  usual  difference 
in  price,  as  it  is  so  much  stronger  than 
the  round  bottom  and  loads  better  into 
cars.  Some  of  our  U.  S.  Fancy  and  U.  S. 
No.  1  are  going  into  corrugated  cardboard 
containers  with  individual  pockets  for 
each  apple,  since  these  were  a  success  last 
season.  We  did  learn  that  water-glass 
jvas  a  poor  sticker  to  use  with  these,  as 
Jt  was  too  brittle  and  cracked  loose  readi¬ 
ly. 

A  sort  of  millet-like  grass  has  been  so 
abundant  this  year  and  has  made  such  a 
good  growth  in  competition  with  all  sorts 
oi  weeds  that  we  felt  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  possibilities  of  this  as  an 
orchard  cover-crop.  This  turned  out  to 
be  Japanese  millet,  which  has  become 
naturalized  over  much  of  the  eastern 
J  'uted  States.  The  straw  of  this  millet 
ls  stiffer  than  either  Hungarian  or  Ger¬ 
man  millet,  so  that  it  will  stand  up  bet- 
er  over  Winter  and  hold  snow  and  leaves 
more  successfully.  If  it  will  only  grow 
ils  well  when  intentionally  planted  as 


when  volunteering,  we  shall  be  pleased. 

While  we  do  not  usually  say  much 
about  such  things,  a  little  paper  called 
The  Nut  Grower,  published  by  J.  W. 
Hershey  of  Downingtown  of  this  State 
may  be  interesting  to  those  interested.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  only  magazine  devoted 
to  northern  nut  culture.  We  always  read 
it  even  though  we  know  very  little  about 
this  sort  of  thing.  r.  h.  sudds. 


From  an  Illinois  Farm 

The  acreage  of  Winter  .wheat  planted 
will  be  light  unless  a  rain  comes  soon. 
We  have  had  no  rain  to  speak  of  for  a 
month,  but  the  men  go  to  the  fields  every 
day  in  the-  hope  of  getting  sufficient 
ground  plowed  for  wheat.  Seed  is  scarce 
due  to  the  light  acreage  and  poor  qual¬ 
ity  of  wheat  grown  last  year,  but  is  being 
secured  outside  of  this  territory  at  $1.50 
a  bushel. 

Some  of  our  neighbors  are  cutting  hay 
beans ;  the  Black  Ebony  being  sowed  for 
this  purpose.  The  stem  of  this  bean  is 
not  as  coarse  as  in  the  other  varieties. 
The  Soy  beans,  Manchu,  O.  K.’s  and  Ito 
San,  to  be  thrashed  will  be  cut  in  the 
course  of  two  weeks  time  and  then  we 
shall  have  bean  thrashers.  The  com¬ 
bine  can  be  used  for  beans  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  farmers  prefer  the  thrasher  in 
order  to  save  the  bean  hullings  which 
make  very  good  roughage  for  stock. 

Much  of  the  corn  has  begun  to  dent  and 
it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  six  weeks  or 
so  until  husking  will  begin.  A»  I  sit  at 
my  desk  I  can  look  out  over  the  top  of 
the  cornfield ;  the  dry  tassels  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  a  recently  thrashed  stubble 
field.. 

The  feel  of  Autumn  is  in  the  air. 
Nights  are  cool  and  one  must  carry  a 
wrap  when  going  away  from  home  for 
any  length  of  time.  Cicadas  have  been 
singing  for  several  weeks  and  the  air  is 
full  of  spiderwebs  which  seem  to  form 
miraculously  while  your  back  is  turned. 
The  roadsides  are  yellow  with  golden-rod 
and  the  elderberry  bushes  hang  full  of 
fruit. 

In  the  morning  I  am  going  down  the 
road  which  runs  north  of  our  house  to 
gather  elderberries.  The  juice  mixed 
with  grape  juice,  sweetened  and  canned 
while  hot,  makes  a  delicious  drink.  A 
combination  of  apple  and  elderberry  juice 
makes  jelly  similar  to  raspberry  jelly. 
Last  year  we  had  no  grapes,  but  this  year 
we  have  an  abundance  of  this  fruit 
through  this  section. 

Friday  was  soup  day  at  our  house.  On 
Thursday  evening  Maxine,  my  12-year- 
old  daughter,  and  myself  brought  in  to¬ 
matoes,  green  beans,  carrots,  cabbage, 
mango  peppers,  red  cayenne  peppers,  tur¬ 
nips  and  onions.  Friday  morning  I 
brought  in  sweet  corn,  washed  a  10-gallon 
jar  and  my  cans,  and  went  to  work.  As 
I  had  no  celery  this  year  I  had  pur¬ 
chased  three  stalks  in  town ;  the  only  in- 
gredient  I  had  to  buy. 

I  scalded  one-half  bushel  of  ripe  toma¬ 
toes  in  boiling  water,  dipped  them  -in 
cold  water,  removed  the  skins  and  cores, 
quartered  them  and  placed  them  in  the 
10-gallon  jar  which  I  used  for  mixing. 
The  three  stalks  of  celery,  four  heads  of 
cabbage.  12  medium-sized  carrots,  six  tur¬ 
nips  and  six  onions  were  blanched  from 
four  to  five  minutes,  dipped  into  cold 
water  and  cut  into  small  pieces  and  added 
to  the  tomatoes.  The  green  beans  were 
broken,  blanched  for  five  minutes,  cold- 
dipped  and  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
jar. 

The  corn  was  blanched  from  eight  to 
ten  minutes,  cold  dipped,  cut  from  the  cob 
and  placed  in  the  jar.  The  seeds  were 
removed  fi'orn  the  mango  peppers  and  red 
peppers ;  they  were  chopped  into  small 
pieces  and  put  into  the  jar.  All  juice 
from  the  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables 
was  used  but  no  other  liquid  added.  After 
all  of  the  vegetables  were  in  the  jar,  1 
added  a  well-rounded  cup  of  salt  and 
mixed  thoroughly. 

I  packed  the  mixture  in  quart  jars ; 
using  just  the  liquid  from  the  vegetables, 
of  which  there  is  always  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity.  Lids  and  rubbers  were  adjusted 
and  the  mixture  processed  in  a  water  hath 
canner  for  two  hours.  I  do  not  begin  to 
count  time  until  the  water  is  boiling 
Uiird.  This  recipe  will  make  from  16  to 
20  quarts  of  pure  vegetables  for  soup, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  vegetables 
used.  A  full  day’s  work,  but  I  do  not 
begrudge  it  when  I  think  of  the  kettles 
of  steaming  soup  which  my  family  will 
enjoy  when  wintry  blasts  blow  and  the 
cold  is  so  penetrating.  I  am  enabled  to 
have  a  much  greater  variety  of  vegetables 
by  this  method,  and  any  family  may  add 
or  leave  out  vegetables  as  they  desire. 
When  I  open  a  can  of  the  vegetables  I 
add  beef  or  chicken  stock  and  six  pota¬ 
toes  cut  into  small  cubes.  Many  people 
like  to  eat  the  vegetables  just  as  they 
come  from  the  can,  either  heated  or  cold. 

Macon  Co.,  Ill.  thora  m.  carjiean. 


Shavings  in  Hen  Manure 

We  use  shavings  in  our  henhouse.  Will 
they  make  the  soil  sour?  j.  K. 

New  York. 

Some  kinds  of  new  shavings  are  quite 
acid,  but  there  is  not  much  probability 
of  souring  the  soil  from  the  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  shavings  in  the  manure.  This  is 
easily  controlled  by  a  moderate  dressing 
of  lime,  which  is  useful  in  most  cases 
anyway. 
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Get  Cur  SIND  N©  MONEY 
9,h Anniversary  Offer 
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lAOORY  PRICES 


Choice  of  Cabinets 
AC  or  Battery  Sets 


Graceful  Spinet 
eoneole,  genu- 
fne  wilnnt. 
Choice  of  speak¬ 
ers.  Also  comes 
In  Radio-Phono¬ 
graph  Comb'o. 


A  Le-Boy  Con¬ 
sole  that  costs 
little.  Dynamic 
Power  Speaker. 


Popular  inexpen¬ 
sive  combina¬ 
tion.  Set  oo  table 
speaker. 


New  -  type  arm¬ 
chair  console  of 
genuine  walnut- 
latest  speakers. 


Cathedral  Toned.  Super  Selective,  Long  Distance  Getters 

Battery  or  Electric  AC  Sets 


Ultra# 
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Electric 

AC-8 

$7150 


TT'NJOY  any  Miraco  30  days  in  your 
J-j  home.  Return  everything,  our  expense, 
unless  delighted  YOUR  VERDICT 
FINAL.  Send  for  latest  catalog  and 
Amazing  Special  Wholesale  Price  Offer. 

America’s  big,  old,  reliable  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  springs  its  9th  annual  sensation! 

Latest  shielded  1-dial,  Super-powered, 
hum-free  Electric  AC  and  newest  battery 
sets  of  finest  construction  and  costliest 
features  at  astounding  low  factory  prices. 

Compare  with  radios  at  2  to  4  times  the  price — 
unless  your  Miraco  proves  itself  the  MOST  SELEC¬ 
TIVE,  RICHEST,  CLEAREST  TONED  and 
MOST  POWERFUL  DISTANCE  GETTER,  don’t 
buy!  Miracoshave  phonograph  pick-up  connection. 

Delighted  thousands  report  programs  from  Coast 
to  Coast,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  with  magnificent 
clear,  cathedral  tone.  3  year  guarantee  on  each  set. 

Choice  of  beautiful  consoles,  metal  or  wood  table 
cabinets,  latest  dynamic  power  speakers,  radio- 
phonograph  combinations. 

Insure  complete  satisfaction,  save  or  make  much 
money— deal  direct  with  a  big  old  maker  of  fine 
radios— 9th  successful  year.  Get  amazing  offer! 

MIDWEST  RADIO  CORFN,  555-10,  Miraco  Bldg.,€incinnati,0. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG,  AMAZING  SPECIAL  FACTORY  OFFER, 

- - TESTIMONY  OF  NEARBY  USERS — All  tho  proof  you  want-of  oor 

honesty,  fairness,  size,  financial  integrity,  radio  experience  and  ths 
performance  of  our  sets — including  Amazing  Factory  Offer— sent  with 
catalog. 


Electric 

AC-9 

$8315 


Big 

Discounts 

and 

Exclusive  Ter¬ 
ritory  to  User- 
Agents  on  Bat¬ 
tery  or  AC  Elec¬ 
tric  Outfits 


MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N 

9th  Successful  Year 
555- TO,  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


THIS  COUPON 
IS  NOT 
AN  ORDER 

WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  sand  froo  catalog.  Amazing 
a  Special  Factory  Offer  testimony  of  nearby  users,  etc.  QUsar  □  Agent  Q  Dealot 
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Send  today 
for  your  free 
copy  of  our 
big  catalog  of 
Lead  clad 
Fence  and 
Roofing.  1 1 
shows  how  to 
cut  your  fence 
and  roof  costs. 


How  long  will  your  roof  last? 

It  depends  upon  the  coating 

The  coating  protects  your  roof — it’s  the  answer 
to  your  roof  problems.  Leadclad  is  coated  with 
PURE  LEAD  seven  times  heavier  than  good  zinc 
coating.  That’s  why  Leadclad  will  outlast  three 
ordinary  roofs  and  save  you  the  labor  and  time 
erecting  them. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 

Dept.  2-F  MOUNDSVILLE,  W.  VA. 

Leadclad  fences  make  good  neighbors 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Why  Columbus? 

Columbus  Day  is  hot,  dry  and  clear.  It 
finds  the  farmer  looking  almost  in  vain 
for  the  potato  crop  he  planted  in  the 
Spring.  The  ground  is  very  hard  and  dif¬ 
ficult  to  penetrate,  for  we  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  Summer  weather,  and  the  drought  has 
been  long.  There  has  been  no  decisive 
frost,  so  that  grapevines  are  still  fresh, 
but  the  mass  of  green  woodland  has  be¬ 
gun  to  stand  out  in  separate  columns  of 
colored  leaves,  as  each  tree  withdraws  the 
sap  into  its  roots  for  Winter.  Apples 
have  fallen  fast  in  the  wind.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-six  years  ago,  Columbus 
came  blundering  across  the  Atlantic  like 
a  man  blindfolded,  and  missing  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  North  America,  put  his  finger  on 
an  island  in  the  ocean,  on  a  day  like  to¬ 
day. 

Columbus,  an  old  man  with  a  great 
vision,  dying  in  a  poor  room,  more  lack¬ 
ing  in  comfort  than  the  room  in  which  he 
had  been  born  a  wool-comber’s  son.  It 
may  have  been  lit  by  the  light  of  ad¬ 
venture  still  burning  brightly  within  him, 
and  the  poor  food  seasoned  with  his  be¬ 
lief  that  the  earth  was  not  flat  but  round. 
Not  even  a  wool-comber’s  tidy  savings  to 
fall  back  upon  in  his  old  age ;  only  the 
promises  of  a  queen  who  died  too  soon 
to  fulfill  them,  of  a  tenth  of  the  produce 
of  the  land  he  discovered  and  the  office 
of  governor-general  over  it.  This  we 
recognize  as  politics.  A  change  of  heart 
came  whispering  into  the  ear  of  a  king 
receptive  to  suggestions  accompanied  by 
flattery.  If  Columbus  had  been  a  poli¬ 
tician,  he  would  have  carried  his  donkey 
then  and  there.  But  unlike  the  men  in 
Aesop’s  Fables,  Columbus  was  not  one  to 
bow  to  other  people’s  opinions.  If  he  had 
been,  he  would  never  have  come. 

He  let  old  age  take  its  course.  Rather 
did  he  miss  the  threat  of  old  age  entire¬ 
ly.  At  seventy  many  things  cease  to  be 
important,  and  there  was  for  him  the  con¬ 
solation  of  his  vision  of  a  round  world 
whirling  like  a  ball  through  space — high 
thinking  that  exalts  plain  living.  Of 
course  he  never  knew  that  October  12 
would  ever  be  set  aside  as  Columbus  Day 
or  could  even  hope  that  it  might,  for  he 
died  without  realizing  that  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  continent  and  named  the 
natives  Indians.  It  is  notable,  I  think, 
that  in  spite  of  this  mistake,  the  world 
has  gone  on  calling  them  by  the  mis¬ 
nomer.  Perhaps  had  he  been  rewarded 
in  worldly  goods  in  proportion  to  his  ser¬ 
vice,  there  would  have  been  no  holiday. 

Here  on  the  side  lawn  with  the  whistle 
of  a  locomotive  floating  up  through  the 
valley,  we  sit,  the  children  and  I  ponder¬ 
ing  on  the  life  of  the  old  explorer,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  things  that  might 
have  diverted  him  from  his  purpose.  One 
knows  that  if  the  wife  of  Columbus  had 
been  a  hard  selfish  woman,  complaining 
of  small  things,  and  demanding  a  good 
home  and  fine  clothes,  his  energy  would 
have  been  partly  lost  through  blossoming 
out  along  these  lines.  But  as  it  was  he 
married  the  daughter  of  an  old  navisrator. 
With  her  he  obtained  some  valuable 
charts,  journals  and  memoranda.  He  set¬ 
tled  in  Lisbon,  at  this  time  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  all  that  was  speculative  and  ad¬ 
venturous  in  geographical  discovery.  Here, 
while  constructing  maps  and  charts  for 
the  livelihood  of  his  family,  Columbus  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  first  imbibed  that  idea  of 
land  to  the  westward,  which  he  expected 
to  be  the  prolongation  of  the  eastern 
shores  of  Asia.  As  a  part  of  his  educa¬ 
tion,  he  made  several  voyages  to  the 
Azores,  the  Canaries,  and  the  coast  of 
Guinea — no  sailor  dared  venture  farther. 
It  was  as  tremendous  an  idea  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  those  times  to  grasp,  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  project  of  journeying  to  Mars  is  for 
us. 

As  for  reading  and  thinking  to  advant¬ 
age,  Columbus  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  but  he  tvas  shackled  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  to  bring  his  fellow  students 
up  to  his  own  level  of  thought.  What 
could  be  done  with  people  who  called  his 
conclusions  the  silly  product  of  a  vision¬ 
ary  brain?  John  II  of  Portugal,  half- 
persuaded  in  spite  of  the  adverse  decision 
of  scientific  counselors,  meanly  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  detailed  plan  obtained  from 
Columbus  under  false  pretenses,  and  sent 
out  a  vessel  to  examine  the  route.  The 
pilots  soon  returned,  for  it  was  not  only 
men  and  ships  that  were  lacking  but 
courage.  To  cover  up  their  timidity, 
these  pilots  threw  ridicule  on  the  project, 
and  Columbus  took  his  motherless  little 
boy  Diego  by  the  hand  and  at  the  age  of 
37  secretly  left  Lisbon. 

“I  should  have  liked  to  go  with  him,  if 
I  had  been  that  little  boy  ”  muses  the  red¬ 
head,  thinking  no  doubt  of  State  i-oads, 
with  bot-dog  stands  by  the  way.  Colum¬ 
bus  was  finally  reduced  to  begging  bread 
and  water  for  his  child.  Genoa  and 
Venice  had  smiled  him  away,  and  he  was 
still  the  wool-comber’s  son  turned  naviga¬ 
tor.  Thinking  to  find  his  xvay  into  Spain, 
he  one  day  stooped  weary  and  hungry  at 
the  gate  of  a  Fx-anciscan  convent  to  beg 
for  food.  This  day  was  the  turning  point 
in  his  career.  The  supeiuor  of  the  con¬ 
vent,  passing  by  that  moment,  was 
struck  by  the  gi'andeur  of  his  views,  and 
later  used  all  his  influence  to  procure  him 
the  favorable  considei-ation  of  the  king 
and  queen.  His  best  pupil  in  that  whole 
court  was  Isabella,  and  she,  a  woman, 
could  only  pledge  her  jewels.  Fourteen 
years  after  he  discovered  the  land  aeiaxss 
the  sea,  Columbus  was  dead,  and  the  cour¬ 
age  for  the  first  crossing  went  with  him. 


There  was  a  narrow  margin  between 
oblivion  and  discovery  for  the  Americas. 

Daddy  has  been  busy  building  a  form 
for  a  new  concrete  wall  under  part  of 
the  barn,  and  with  the  Columbus  story 
still  ringing  in  our  thoughts  we  answer 
his  call  to  action.  Would  Columbus  have 
crossed  the  ocean  if  he  had  been  divided 
in  his  allegiance,  and  rather  sensitive  as 
to  his  reputation  as  a  householder?  He 
would  have  been  happier  perhaps,  but  he 
would  have  stayed  at  home,  I  think.  Great 
energy  poured  into  one  urge,  one  talent, 
and  Columbus  was  miserable  but  very 
useful  to  his  world.  Perhaps  we  forget 
too  that  every  man,  however  brave  and 
successful  he  is  in  his  prime,  must  come 
to  a  tragic  end.  Columbus  was  justified 
in  his  seagoing  coui-age,  for  he  did  not 
drown,  a&  did  so  many  that  followed 
after.  So  seems  the  modern  Lindbergh 
to  bear  a  charmed  life. 

The  little  concrete  mixer  has  been 
belted  to  the  pulley  of  the  tractor,  its 
hungry  mouth  at  the  edge  of  the  gravel 
pile.  What  a  force  we  are  !  I  throw  in 
seven  shovels  of  gravel  to  one  of  cement, 
and  Elsie  pours  in  water  from  the  spout 
of  a  sprinkling  can.  The  turning  of  the 
mixer  does  the  rest.  More  water  is  com¬ 
ing  in  the  express  wagon,  and  there  is 
more  than  enough  of  it.  Violet  and  Mar¬ 
cus,  itching  for  further  activities,  rush 
to  the  pile  of  small  stones  and  fill  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  with  them.  We  are  hurrying 
Daddy,  who  tries  to  keep  up  with  the 
mixer,  wheeling  the  steel  barrow  away  to 
the  forms  with  each  allotment  of  fin¬ 
ished  concrete.  It  is  great  fun — every¬ 
body  doing  his  work  with  the  zest  they 
call  morale  in  the  army.  As  the  form 
leaps  to  full  we  find  ourselves  through 
before  we  are  ready  to  stop.  This  little 


machine  has  done  all  the  hard,  back¬ 
breaking  work,  and  left  us  free  to  think 
and  enjoy  the  exercise.  Mark  asks  when 
there  will  be  moi'e  of  this  and  climbs  up 
the  edge  of  the  barn  door  to  hang  upon 
the  steel  track,  chinning  it  before  our 
fascinated  eyes.  At  five  Mark  insists  on 
climbixxg  everything  in  sight.  A  tree,  a 
post,  or  the  side  of  a  door  is  like  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  hi  In.  Daddy  and  I  are  still 
staring  at  the  little  machine  which  was 
easily  loaded  and  broxight  in  the  truck, 
and  which  saved  us  so  much  work.  We 
should  have  had  it  when  xve  mixed  the 
house  walls,  but  some  way  we  were  di¬ 
verted  from  the  idea  of  mixing  by  ma¬ 
chine.  How  surpi’ised  Columbus  would 
have  been,  coxxld  he  have  sailed  in  on  this 
age  with  its  backsavers,  we  shall  not 
know.  I  think  that  when  he  crossed  the 
ocean  he  opened  xip  the  possibility  that 
such  might  come  to  pass.  Old  Europe 
has  not  changed  so  much,  but  new 
Europe,  the  old  blood  in  xxew  conditions, 
has  accomplished  this  change.  We  are 
all  old  world  in  ancestry,  living  in 
America. 

When  Perkins,  the  black  man  from 
Florida,  who  once  traveled  north  to  see 
the  world,  l’ecently  wrote  us  that  he  had 
passed  through  the  Florida  hurricane  safe 
and  sound,  we  were  surprised  and  de¬ 
lighted  to  hear  from  him.  Thex-e  is  an¬ 
other  Columbus  spirit. 

MBS.  F.  H.  UNGEB. 


Notes  from  Vermont 

The  morning  of  September  24  found 
oui-  thermometer  registering  22  degrees, 
so  it  seems  fair  to  suppose  there  was  a 
general  frost.  Our  thermometer  is  in  a 
most  exposed  place,  entirely  unsheltered, 
and  directly  exposed  to  the  wind,  so  we 
know  the  temperature  our  children,  ani¬ 
mals  and  vegetation  have  to  endure. 
There  was  a  very  slight  frost  in  some 
places  two  weeks  ago. 

Harvesting  is  under  way,  and  in  spite 
of  or  is  it  because  of  weather  conditions, 
192S  has  used  people  very  well.  We  had 
extremely  hot  days  in  August,  but  few 
hot  nights,  and  have  had  sufficient  mois¬ 
ture  throughout  the  season  without  the 
downpour  in  some  sections.  It  has  been 
a  bad  year  for  potato  blight,  and  the 
value  of  several  applications  of  Bordeaux 
has  been  demonstrated.  I  read  in  one 
paper  that  wet  spray  seemed  more  effi¬ 
cient  than  dusting  in  sections  where 
blight  was  very  bad.  Is  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  sections?  Locally  potatoes 


are  selling  at  $1.25  per  bushel,  but  the 
wholesale  grocers  are  paying  but  $1  a 
bushel,  we  are  told. 

Every  once  in  so  often  investigations 
are  in  order.  Rural  life  in  Vermont  is 
to  be  investigated  again,  we  read.  Ai*e 
other  States  under  the  microscope  as 
often,  or  do  they  find  Vermont  and  Vei*- 
monters  more  entertaining  and  interesting 
than  other  States?  We  will  probably  be 
scored  on  the  subject  of  electrical  energy 
used  in  the  household,  etc.  I  wonder  if 
too  much  stress  is  being  laid  on  these 
things?  To  the  old-fashioned  mind  it 
seems  queer,,  to  say  the  least,  to  see  elec¬ 
tric  washers  and  sewing  machines,  and  a 
building  over  it  sadly  in  need  of  roofing 
and  other  repairs. 

There  is  much  talk  among  the  farmers 
of  the  hill  towns  whether  it  will  pay  to 
desert  the  creamery  for  selling  nxilk. 
Throughout  Vermont  there  are  many 
small  farms  off  the  milk  truck  route  that 
patronize  the  creamery  and  raise  their 
calves  and  hogs  on  the  skim-milk,  and  of 
course  only  deliver  the  cream  once  or 
twice  a  week.  If  the  local  creameries 
are  closed  their  chief  source  of  income  is 
closed,  as  many  do  not  produce  enough 
nxilk  to  pay  to  take  a  horse  from  its  work 
a  half  of  each  day  all  Winter.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  milk  farmers  “squirm”  at  the 
present  price  of  replacing  aged  cows  and 
at  paying  25  cents  for  a  pound  of  salt 
pork  to  put  in  their  Sunday  beans. 

Primary  elections  are  past  and  the  old 
rule  that  we  should  have  a  Governor 
from  the  west  side  of  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  one  term  and  one  from  the  east 
side  the  next  will  probably  be  broken  in 
November  for  the  first  time  since  bien¬ 
nial  elections  were  adopted.  With  all  due 
respect  to  other  candidates  Governor 


Weeks,  by  his  sincerity  of  manner  and 
his  fairness  upon  the  question  of  rural 
roads,  won  the  votes  of  the  household  two 
years  ago,  and  the  way  in  which  he  has 
kept  his  words  and  the  manner  in  which 
flood  l-estoi-ation  has  been  managed  gave 
him  neaidy  a  two-to-one  victory. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  West  River  Rail¬ 
road  was  the  subject  of  another  investi¬ 
gation.  The  cost  of  rebuilding  was  es¬ 
timated  at  $100,000,  and  more  than  half 
of  this  was  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the 
Salmon  Hole  bridge  near  Newfane.  It  is 
quite  probable  the  railroad  will  not  be 
rebuilt,  or  at  least  for  a  time  will  stay 
dormant.  Many  of  the  lumbermen  own 
their  own  trucks  and  have  been  deliver¬ 
ing  their  products  dii-ect  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  the  consumer,  material  for  the 
factories  going  direct  and  building  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  contractors.  The  wholesale 
grocers  have  been  trucking  in  supplies  for 
some  years.  With  bi’ead  (bakery  stuffs 
of  all  kinds),  trucks,  fruit,  clothing,  fish 
and  meat  trucks  and  a  jitney  that  stops 
at  any  house  or  cross-road  for  passengers, 
where  did  the  luxili-oad  get  any  show  at 
all? 

Even  the  ferns  are  taken  by  truck  at 
the  early  morning  hours  that  they  may 
be  in  cold  storage  before  the  heat  of  the 
day.  The  weather  was  ideal  for  fern 
growth  this  year,  but  the  flood  ruined 
many  good  fern  beds,  as  the  ferns  grow 
best  beside  the  little  mountain  streams 
which  became  torrents  and  tore  the  fern 
roots  from  their  banks.  Then,  too,  con¬ 
tinuous’  picking  results  in  decreased  size 
of  fi-ond  so  that  in  many  sections  the 
fronds,  though  beautiful  are  too  small 
for  commerce. 

We  may  read  scientific  descriptions 
that  are  not  as  easily  understood  as  those 
of  the  casual  observer.  A  cori-espondent 
writes  of  her  friend  finding  “a  bug  on  her 
rose  bush  big  enough  to  fill  a  quart  jar,” 
“a  huge  grasshopper  without  any  wings.” 
I’d  know  the  “beast”  by  that  description, 
wouldn’t  you?  They  wondered  if  it  could 
be  the  dreaded  Japanese  beetle,  and  ui-ged 
it  into  a  jar  for  examination,  and  learned 
that  this  was  the  “praying  mantis,”  im¬ 
ported  to  prey  (pardon  the  pun)  upon 
the  Japanese  fiend.  This  was  on  Staten 
Island.  We  get  few  of  the  imported  pests 
here  in  the  mountains;  our  roads  are  so 
crooked  and  our  hills  so  steep  they  get 
discouraged  on  the  journey.  It  isn’t  a 
farmer’s  pai-adise,  as  there  are  potato 
beetles,  cabbage  worms,  poultry  mites, 
etc.,  to  fight  here  as  elsewhere. 

Vermont.  mbs.  j.  x.  w. 


Here  are  tome  swimmers  having  fun  in  the  Deer  River,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Will  Durant  sends  us  this  picture 


October  27,  1928 

Old  Time  Customs 

I  want  to  thank  L.  B.  R„  , 

writer  of  the  “Doings  at  Long  w"! 
tor  his  mention,  on  page  1250,  of  snl 
of  the  customs  of  old-time  poor  foil  s  n? 
enjoy  what  he  say's,  as  I  am  one  0f 
“poor  white  trash,”  and  still  hold  m  h  6 
old  ways.  When  one  chooses  to  l  w  'e 
hind  in  the  march  of  prograss,  it  V(Vi’ 
good  to  know  he  has  company. 

Yes,  we  have  the  open  well  with  bud- 
ets  and  rope  and  wheel,  and  the  ash  hsX 
rel  still  stands  behind  the  shed.  We  hivo 
no  spike-tooth  harrow,  but  do  our  levpi 
mg  work  mostly  with  hand  rakes  and 
hoes.  V  e  have  an  old  mare  to  do  Hip 
plowing.  We  cut  grass  and  corn  to  feel 
the  mare  and  cow  with  a  hand  sickle 
(reap  hook).  .  e 

In  my  younger  days  I  sat  on  my  knees 
when  cutting  thick  grass.  We  have  the 
open  fireplace  and  would  not  exchange 
it  for  any  of  your  stoves  or  heaters.  For 
many  years  I  cut  and  carried  wood  from 
the  woods  on  my  shoulder,  or  on  a  wheel 
barrow  for  this  fireplace.  When  one 
works  tor  a  fire  he  can  enjoy  it — he  Ins 
paid  for  it. 

Our  holding  is  small;  we  have  only  a 
few  acres  of  cleared  land,  in  the  corner  of 
a  wood.  We  are  “hog  and  hominy”  eat 
ers,  and  raise  the  hogs  and  corn  The 
proceeds  from  half  an  acre  of  yams  pays 
for  our  tools,  books  and  papers  and  the 
few  clothes  we  need.  We  do  not  envy 
those  who  have  finer  and  higher  doin<4 
than  we,  and  glad  not  to  have  to  worry 
over  stocks  and  bonds,  lands  and  big  op¬ 
erations,  and  the  fads  and  fancies  that 
followers  of  present  fashions  have  to 
contend  with. 

We  have  pleasant  memories  of  the  past 
and  each  day  of  the  present  is  a  glad  day 
for  us,  for  it  brings  us  opportunities  for 
growth.  We  love  the  changing  seasons 
the  sunshine  and  the  rain.  Each  day 
brings  to  us  work  time,  song  time  and 
love  time,  and  The  It.  N.-Y.  helps  ns 
every  week  to  learn  how  some  of  the 
“other  half”  are  living,  uncle  ham. 

North  Carolina. 


The  Voracious  Pike 

I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  short  time 
ago  that  W.  P.  G.  is  having  trouble  with 
the  noise  the  frogs  are  making.  My  best 
advice  to  him  would  be  to  get  a  few 
pickei’el  or  pike,  and  put  into  the  pond, 
and  he  will  shoi-tly  be  rid  of  all  the 
noise — also  the  frogs.  Forty  years  ago 
the  whole  Adirondack  region  was  well 
stocked  with  the  most  delicious  frogs’ 
legs — incidentally  there  was  the  rest  of 
the  frog  also,  noise  and  all.  And  then 
some  one  stocked  some  of  the  waters  with 
pike,  and  the  frog  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Indian  Lake,  N.  Y.  o.  E.  G. 


Diapheromera  Femorata 

I  send  an  insect  which  we  have  found, 
the  third  one  that  has  been  found  near 
here.  What  is  the  name  of  this  insect, 
and  what  are  its  habits?  Each  time  it 
has  been  found  about  some  person.  Is 
it  poisonous?  mbs.  c.  g.  S. 

New  York. 

The  insect  you  send  is  commonly 
known  as  the  walking  stick,  technically 
Diapheromera  femorata.  This  is  a  harm¬ 
less  creature  but  rather  disagreeable  to 
have  around. 


Killing  Weeds  with  Fuel  Oil 

I  had  a  corner  chunk  consisting  of 
about  %  acre  of  land  that  I  did  not  plant 
to  any  thing  in  1926,  and  in  1927  the 
same  thing  happened  again,  not  intention¬ 
ally  but  through  so  much  interest  taken 
in  other  small  crops.  I  really  intended  to 
put  it  into  buckwheat  to  kill  out  the 
weeds.  In  July,  when  time  was  more 
free,  I  went  over  with  a  scythe  (this 
chunk  being  out  of  sight  of  regular  stand¬ 
ard  crops)  to  cut  the  weeds  and  burn 
them  when  dry.  But  I  found  the  land 
covered  with  a  thick  mat  of  morning- 
glory  and  thistles.  You  could  not  cut 
the  stuff  to  any  advantage,  as  the  small 
vines  clung  to  the  ground. 

I  thought  the  matter  over  and  got  my 
2-/4-gallon  sprayer,  buying,,  three  gallons 
of  fuel  oil  at  seven  cents  a  gallon.  It  was 
a  hot,  sunshiny  day  and  I  sprayed  the 
vines  and  weeds,  walking  back  and  forth 
aci-oss  the  piece  so  as  to  hit  them  all  on 
top  anyway.  In  a  few  days  they  looked 
withered  and  in  10  days  they  were  sun¬ 
burned  and  di'y  enough  to  burn.  The 
field  was  a  complete  dry  weed  patch  and 
it  killed  the  weeds  clear  to  the  ground. 
It  will  also  kill  any  other  vegetable  the 
fine  spray  hits. 

New  York.  h.  t.  beees. 


A  Mean  Weed 

Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  en¬ 
closed  weed?  We  have  a  continual  fight 
with  it  in  our  garden  every  year;  it  is  a 
perfect  pest.  o.  V.  L. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  term  “mean  weed”  applies  to  this 
plant,  known  to  botanists  as  Galinsoga. 
It  is  an  import  from  South  America,  and 
as  our  reader  says,  stays  in  the  garden 
when  it  once  gets  a  good  hold.  It  is  an 
annual,  with  the  trick  of  produeiixg  a 
multitude  of  small  composite  flowers,  and 
continues  seeding  until  frosts.  Unless 
every  plant  is  pulled  up  and  removed 
there  will  be  plenty  another  year. 
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A  Visit  to  the  Oklahoma 
State  Fair 

It  was  indeed  a  wonderful  day  that  we 
spent  viewing  the  attractions  to  be  seen 
at  the  Free  State  Fair.  No  less  enjoy¬ 
able,  however,  was  the  very  interesting 
drive  from  our  home  town  to  Muskogee, 
a  distance  of  32  miles,  where  the  State 
Fair  for  the  eastern  section  of  Oklahoma 
is  held.  The  first  20  miles  of  beautiful 
and  well-kept  highway  leads  us  on  a 
winding  route  among  beautiful  wooded 
hills  which  at  this  season  are  resplendent 
with  Autumn  colors;  along  the  way  we 
see  more  than  50  species  of  forest  trees, 
the  foliage  of  which  has  a  shade  of  col¬ 
oring  all  its  own ;  the  gold  of  the  hickory, 
the  maroon  of  the  black  gums,  the  rich 
green  of  many  varieties  of  oaks,  all  mixed 
and  mingled  iu  colorful  beauty  form  a 
charming  picture  against  a  background 
of  pine-clad  hills,  and  we  are  so  entranced 
with  their  loveliness  that  we  almost  regret 
to  glide  into  the  fertile  farming  country 
along  the  Arkansas  River.  Here  we  see 
many  fields  of  potatoes  containing  20,  40, 
60  and  100  acres,  for  potatoes  are  the  lead¬ 
ing  money  crop  on  the  rich  sandy  soil  of 
this  section ;  however,  the  price  has  been 
so  low  that  many  fields  were  left  un¬ 
touched  during  the  harvest  season,  but 
are  now  being  plowed  out  and  put  on  the 
market. 

Crossing  the  river  on  a  fine  steel  bridge 
we  are  in  the  suburbs  of  Muskogee  and 
soon  in  line  with  hundreds  of  others  on 
their  way  to  the  fair  grounds,  located  one 
mile  south  of  the  city.  Many  farm  peo¬ 
ple  spend  the  entire  week  at  the  fair  and, 
ao  doubt,  learn  many  useful  and  interest¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  helpful  things  which  will 
prove  of  untold  worth  to  their  business. 
We  can  only  spare  one  day  each  year 
for  the  fair,  yet  I  find  that  by  going  at  it 
in  a  systematic  way  one  can  see  and 
learn  so  many  useful  things  that  I  feel 
that  this  is  one  of  the  best  days  in  the 
entire  year  for  the  farmer  and  his  family. 

The  agricultural  building  is  given  first 
attention,  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  exhibits  were  very  no¬ 
ticeable  and  shows  that  the  farm  people 
are  proud  of  their  profession  and  compare 
favorably  with  the  showings  made  by 
people  of  other  professions.  The  Domin¬ 
ion  of  Canada  had  a  wonderful  exhibit  of 
fine  vegetables,  grains,  grasses  and  fruits, 
some  specimens,  especially  white  pota¬ 
toes,  being  of  immense  size,  which  prove 
that  the  Canadian  farmer  is  prosperous 
and  interested  in  his  work.  The  horticul¬ 
tural  exhibit  was  also  in  this  building, 
and  the  magnificent  display  of  fine  fruits 
attracted  much  attention.  The  fact  that 
our  own  county  led  in  winnings  in  this 
department  was  very  gratifying;  apples 
red  and  apples  yellow,  striped  and  with 
blushing  rosy  cheeks,  most  of  them 
grown  within  10  miles  of  our  home  town. 

Next  we  visited  the  Industrial  Arts 
Building,  which  was  crowded  to  the  limit, 
mostly  with  women  and  girls.  Here  we 
saw  displayed  the  most  magnificent  lot 
of  fine  needlework,  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  breads  of  delicate  texture  and 
cakes  so  soft  and  feathery,  as  well  as 
practically  every  variety  of  breads,  cook¬ 
ies,  pies  and  candies,  all  of  which  goes  to 
show  that  good  cooking  as  an  art  has  not 
been  entirely  lost,  as  many  would  have 
us  believe,  nor  have  the  days  when  wo¬ 
men  use  the  needle  passed  into  oblivion. 
The  beautiful  applique,  the  delicate  em¬ 
broidery,  useful  made-over  garments  fash¬ 
ioned  from  discarded  clothing,  all  attest 
the  fact  that  many  housewives  are  still 
devoting  much  time  to  home-making.  The 
exhibit  from  the  Industrial  School,  Te- 
cumseh,  Okla.,  also  that  from  the  Blind 
School,  Muskogee.  Okla.,  was  wonderful, 
especially  that  from  the  latter  institution  ; 
the  most  beautiful  quilts,  rugs,  work 
baskets,  embroidered  articles  and  cro¬ 
cheted  laces,  all  made  by  the  “Children 
of  the  Dark.”  Truly  no  greater  work  is 
being  done  than  that  of  making  the  lives 
of  these  poor  unfortunates  happy,  inter¬ 
esting  and  useful,  especially  to  them¬ 
selves. 

Leaving  the  agricultural  building  we 
Visited  the  livestock  barns  where  the 
cream  of  fine  herds  of  Oklahoma,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Texas 
were  on  exhibition.  Each  year  we  farm 
folk  walk  up  and  down  the  driveways 
and  admire  the  fine  hogs,  cattle,  horses 
and  sheep  and,  no  doubt,  go  home  with  a 
determination  to  grow  better  live  stock, 
which  a  few  of  us  do,  while  others  go 
along  in  the  same  old  way.  Many  Okla¬ 
homa  boys  and  girls  were  winning  blue 
ribbons  which  will  make  them  proud  of 
the  fact  that  they  joined  the  farm  club 
and  took  up  purebred  stock  growing. 
Many  farms  are  looking  upward  because 
°f  the  children  getting  into  this  club 
work;  the  parents  have  seen  the  benefits 
of  growing  better  poultry  and  live  stock 
and  the  profits  from  these  sources  have 
increased  accordingly.  The  poultry  ex¬ 
hibit  was  also  especially  fine,  and  showed 
the  best  production  from  this,  and  other 
Mates. 

,  Home  labor-saving  helps  were  being 
demonstrated  on  every  hand ;  the  electric 
indker,  washer,  churn,  lighting  system, 
cooking  utensils,  etc.,  all  operated  by 
electricity,  were  shown  in  operation  and, 
l10  doubt,  many  were  the  overworked 
tarm  women  who  went  away  with  a  de¬ 
termination  to  install  at  least  a  few  of 
hese.  However,  at  present  the  lack  of 


electrified  farm  homes  makes  this  impos¬ 
sible  in  too  many  cases. 

The  educational  exhibit  was  especially 
good,  as  was  also  the  women’s  farm 
clubs  showing.  The  farm  club  is  fast 
gaining  popularity  in  the  Middle  West, 
and  the  farm  women  of  Oklahoma  are 
keeping  pace,  with  the  procession.  Nor 
is  the  floral  exhibit  lacking  for  here  we 
saw  a  most  beautiful  display  of  Dahlias, 
Zinnias,  asters,  Petunias,  roses,  Gladio¬ 
lus,  Cannas,  etc.,  as  well  as  house  plants. 

Then  there  were  the  races,  the  auto¬ 
mobile  shows,  the  “loud  speaker,”  all 
sorts  of  gambling  devices,  penny-catching 
games,  etc.,  for  those  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  their  small  change.  There  are  so 
many  interesting  features  that  one  need 
never  tire  of  the  sameness  of  things,  since 
the  entire  day  was  a  constantly  changing 
panorama  of  uplifting,  educational,  broad¬ 
ening  features  meant  to  enlighten  and 
educate  youth,  as  well  as  adults,  along 
lines  of  useful,  profitable  progress.  Then 
there  was  the  social  side  of  the  fair, 
which  means  much  to  busy  farm  folk,  for 
it  is  at  the  fair  that  we  expect  to  meet 
friends  and  neighbors  who  live  so  far 
away  that  we  seldom  meet  except  on  this 
occasion. 

Taken  all  fn  all  our  free  State  Fair  is 
a  grand  success.  The  person  who  hasn’t 
a  dime  in  his  pocket  may  attend  and 
spend  a  most  profitable  and  pleasant  day, 
and  will  glean  many  facts  which  will  urge 
one  on  to  bigger  and  better  living.  I  for 


one  leave  home  with  the  intention  of  get¬ 
ting  everything  possible  out  of  the  trip, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  I  enjoy 
every  minute  spent  on  the  grounds.  I 
usually  manage  to  see  everything  worth 
while,  especially  along  the  lines  in  which 
I  am  interested.  Nor  would  I  forget  to 
include  the  pleasant  drive  home,  usually 
after  dark,  and  am  always  glad  that  op¬ 
portunity  gives  us  this  day  in  which  to 
see  and  learn,  to  mix  and  mingle  and  see 
what  the  forward-going  citizens  of  our 
State  are  doing.  mrs.  l.  r.  york. 


Kale  in  Virginia 

Kale  being  a  heavy  feeder  requires  rich 
soil  with  plenty  of  manure  and  fertilizer 
to  make  a  good  crop.  A  moist  loamy  soil 
is  best.  The  land  should  be  plowed  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  sowing  to  let  it  settle, 
then  just  before  sowing  give  it  a  good 
harrowing  to  kill  all  weeds  and  grass.  The 
fertilizer,  if  broadcast,  about  1,500  lbs. 
will  be  used  or  in  the  drills  about  800  lbs. 
A  good  fertilizer  to  use  is  one  containing 
5  per  cent  nitrogen,  6  to  8  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  5  per  cent  potash.  A  top¬ 
dressing  of  150  to  200  lbs.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  will  greatly  help  the  plants. 

The  Scotch  and  Siberian  are  the  most 
popular  varieties  of  kale.  The  Scotch 
is  a  bright  green  kale  and  very  popular 
for  shipping,  owing  to  its  fine  appearance, 


and  being  hard  and  stiff  carries  perfectly 
when  packed.  The  plants  are  very  spread¬ 
ing  and  dwarf,  rarely  growing  over  18  in. 
high.  The  plants  will  remain  over  Win¬ 
ter  where  the  temperature  does  not  go 
below  zero.  The  Siberian  leaves  are  very 
large  and  plain  in  the  center,  but  heavily 
curled  on  the  edge.  It  is  hardy  and 
grows  rapidly  and  is  very  slow  running 
to  seed  in  the  Spring.  The  Siberian  is 
more  tender  than  the  Scotch,  therefore 
being  better  for  home  use  or  local  market, 
while  the  Scotch  is  better  to  ship. 

Scotch  kale  should  be  sown  from  Au¬ 
gust  10  until  September  10,  and  Siberian 
from  middle  of  August  until  October.  For 
hand  working  make  the  rows  16  to  20  in. 
apart,  and  for  horse  cultivating,  2  to  2 y2 
ft.  apart.  r.  c. 

Virginia. 


Potato  Sorter 

Will  some  of  the  potato  raisers  give  a 
plan  for  sorting  potatoes?  Could  one 
use  wire  mesh,  say  opening  of  1  y2  in. 
nailed  on  2x4  in.  made  in  shape  of 
trough,  letting  the  potatoes  roll  over  it? 
Would  like  to  hear  how  to  make  one. 

Piqua,  O.  j.  s.  w. 

We  should  not  expect  potatoes  to  roll 
readily  over  this  mesh  wire.  Will  read¬ 
ers  give  their  experience? 


There  was  an  old 

car  that  developed 
a  knock,  but  now  it 
can  beat  any  car 
by  a  block. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Seconds  . 
Centralized 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  apple  market  lias  been  very  dull 
and  unsatisfactory  especially  on  medium 
and  lower  grades.  Receipts  of  eastern  ap¬ 
ples  were  more  than  adequate  for  the  de¬ 
mand  and  there  was  considerable  carry¬ 
over  from  day  to  day.  Offerings  of  west¬ 
ern  apples  were  also  quite  liberal  and  the 
market  on  them  was  also  a  little  easier. 
Most  varieties  of  poor  to  average  apples 
sold  within  the  range  of  50c  to  $1.25  a 
bushel,  with  $1.50  a  bushel  seldom  being 
exceeded  for  the  best  fruit  excepting  for 
Northwestern  Greenings  and  Maiden 
Blush  which  sold  up  to  $1.75,  and  R.  I. 
Greenings  and  Fall  Pippins  which 
brought  as  high  as  $2  a  bushel.  McIn¬ 
tosh  were  in  a  class  by  themselves  and 
some-  of  the  finer  fruit  ranged  $2.50  to 
$3.25  a  bushel.  Eastern  pears  were  very 
slow.  Quinces  also  moved  very  slowly 
at  from  50c  to  $1.75  a  bushel  as  to  qual¬ 
ity.  Peaches  from  York  State  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  clean  up  with  the  bulk  of  good 
stock  selling  $1.50  to  $2.25  a  bushel. 
Cranberries  have  been  holding  firm  at 
from  $6  to  $7.50  per  one-half  barrel  box. 
A  few  cantaloupes  continue  to  arrive 
from  Colorado  and  eastern  grapes  w7ere  in 
liberal  supply.  There  were  some  interrup¬ 
tions  in  the  delivery  of  vegetables  during 
the  week  due  to  an  expressmen’s  strike. 
Deliveries  by  motor  truck  and  freight, 
however,  were  made  as  usual.  Good  string 
beans  have  been  scarce  and  while  the 
market  has  weakened  due  to  more  liberal 
offerings  of  ordinary  to  poor  stock,  good 
beans  were  bringing  $4  to  $5  a  bushel. 
Lima  beans  were  very  scarce  and  were 
quoted  up  to  $8.50  a  bushel.  Carrots  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  wrell  when  showing  quality 
and  good  spinach  ranged  85c  to  $1.25  a 
bushel.  Nearby  cucumbers  are  about  done 
for  the  season  and  a  few  were  beginning 
to  arrive  from  Louisiana.  The  lettuce 
market  was  fairly  active  on  good  stock 
and  Romaine  has  been  bringing  good 
prices.  Receipts  of  peppers  have  been  de¬ 
creasing  and  the  market  advanced  slowly. 
Tomatoes  have  not  been  in  very  good  de¬ 
mand  with  much  of  the  stock  ordinary  to 
poor  in  quality.  Cauliflower  has  been 
doing  fairly  well  although  it  was  a  little 
easier  the  last  of  the  week. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  market  on  eggs  has  worked  into  a 
better  position  and  there  were  some  ad¬ 
vances  in  price  during  the  week,  although 
conditions  were  more  or  less  unsettled. 
Egg  receipts  w7ere  considerably  smaller 
last  week,  78,600  cases  for  the  week 
against  100,850  cases  for  the  week  pre¬ 
vious,  which  of  course  caused  lighter  of¬ 
ferings  of  the  finer  grades  as  well  as 
other  qualities  and  prices  tended  upward. 
Free  movement  of  nearby  eggs  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  an  expressmen’s  strike 
which  lasted  for  a  few  days,  and  much  of 
the  trade  using  nearby  eggs  turned  to 
Pacific  Coast  eggs  to  meet  their  demands. 
Pacific  Coast  eggs,  which  are  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion,  advanced  immediately.  Following 
the  strike  both  Pacific  Coast  and  nearby 
eggs  continued  to  sell  on  a  firm  market. 
Due  to  the  warm  weather  a  little  com¬ 
plaint  was  heard  concerning  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  eggs,,  and  such  lots  were 
naturally  cut  in  price  to  meet  thh  condi¬ 
tions.  Cold  storage  holdings  of  eggs  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  as  of  October  1 
showed  8,541,000  cases  of  eggs  on  hand 
against  7,960,000  cases  a  year  ago,  and 
8,153,000  cases  the  five-year  average. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  unsettled, 
especially  in  the  express  poultry  market. 
Early  in  the  week  trading  was  very  slow, 
but  later  there  wTas  an  advance  in  prices 
due  to  a  shortage  of  express  arrivals 
causer  by  the  expressmen’s  strike  men¬ 
tioned  above.  However,  this  was  soon 
over,  and  fowds  again  worked  out  slowly. 
Small  chickens  w7ere  in  good  demand  and 
a  few7  broilers  were  received  w7hich 
worked  out  at  from  30  to  38c  a  lb.  The 
movement  of  freight  poultry  was  about)  . 
the  same  as  reported  for  express  poultry,) 
small  chickens  moving  fairly  well  but 
fowl,  especially  undergrades,  working  out 
slowly.  Trading  in  the  dressed  poultry 
market  wras  far  from  satisfactory,  re¬ 
ceipts  were  much  heavier  than  current  de¬ 
mands  required  and  a  good  deal  of  poul¬ 
try  wras  forced  into  the  freezers  due  to 
the  lack  of  any  satisfactory  outlet.  Prices 
under  these  conditions  naturally  tended 
dow7nw7ard  in  both  boxed  and  barreled- 
packed,  especially  the  latter.  However, 
speculators  have  become  interested  in  the! 
low  prices  at  which  certain  weights  of 
roasters  are  selling  which  will  tend  to1 
prevent  lower  prices  in  this  class  poultry. 
Holdings  of  roasters  and  fowls,  accord¬ 
ing  to  official  reports  covering  the  cold 
storage  stock  for  the  entire  country,'  as 
of  October  1,  1928,  are  somewhat  small¬ 
er  than  last  year  on  October  1,  and  also 
smaller  than  the  five-year  average,  but 
the  holdings  of  broilers,  turkeys  and 
miscellaneous  poultry  were  somewhat 
larger  than  the  five-year  average,  and 
with  the  exception  of  miscellaneous  poul¬ 
try  w7ere  larger  than  last  year’s  holdings 
on  October  1. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  market  on  hay  was  unsettled.  De¬ 
clines  early  in  the  week  were  largely  re¬ 
gained  under  a  fairly  active  demand  for 


good  hay  with  the  market  closing  about 
steady,  best  Timothy  bringing  $26  to  $27 
a  ton,  and  No.  2,  $23  to  $25  a  ton.  Rye 
straw  held  about  steady.  B.  w.  s. 


. 43  @  .44 

. 42  %@  .45i/2 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  June  special. $0.28  @$0.28% 

Wis.,  flats,  held . 27  @  .27% 

Flats,  fresh . 26%  @  .27 

Daisies,  fresh  . 26%  @  .27 

Watertown,  N.  Y . 


.Bo 


EGGS 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  52c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  58c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  65c;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  48c;  minimum 
weight,  all  eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c;  wdiole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c ; 
buttermilk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market 
day  at  the,  lowest  prevailing  prices.) — • 
Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75  ;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
12c ;  beets,  lb.,  4c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  new  cabbage, 
lb.,  3c;  cabbage,  red,  head.  6c;  corn.  Yel¬ 
low7  Bantam,  doz.  ears,  25c;  corn,  white, 
doz.  ears,  20c-;  new  carrots,  bch,  5c; 
celery,  3  bchs,  25c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  12c; 
^^Um^ers’  50  to  90c;  home-grown, 
100,  90c;  endive,  lb.,  Sc;  horseradish,  % 
pt.,  15c ;  leeks,  bch,  5c ;  lettuce,  Iceland, 
head  5c;  liome-grov7n,  bch,  5c;  onions, 

1 ’’  or  ’  Sreen,  bch,  5c ;  new  potatoes, 
pk.,  25 c;  parsley,  bch,  10c;  peppers,  doz.,* 
-oc ;  pieplant,  2  lbs.,  75c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
90c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  radishes,  bch, 
uc;  salsify,  bch,  10c;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
n?C  sP*nach,  pk.,  30c  ;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  4c;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  2c;  turnips, 
Rutabagas,  lb.,  3c ;  tomatoes,  6  lbs.,  25c ; 
Elberta  peaches,  bu.,  $1.75. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 

’  hght  fowls,  lb..  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c :  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  35c; 
light,  fowls,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats.  Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ;  pressed 
veal,  lb.,  40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh 
ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ;  shoulder  roast 
pork,  lb.,  26c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  55c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,’  15c; 
mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork  steak,  lb., 
2uc  ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  55c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ; 
sliced,  lb.,  38c ;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c ; 
pork  loins,  lb.,  28c :  wdiole  hams,  lb.,  34c. 

Miscellaneous.— Honey,  lb.,  25c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25;  sw7eet  cider,  gal.,  40c;  strawrberry 
plants,  100.  75e ;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c ; 
cordw7ood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  25  to  28c ;  dressed,  lb..  50c ; 
fowds,  live,  lb.,  25  to  35c;  dressed,  lb., 
45c ;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  25  to  32c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  45c ;  broilers,  dressed,  lb.,  50 
to  55c ;  Leghorns,  30c ;  heavy,  32  to  35c ; 
squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1 ;  butter,  lb.,  55  to 
65c;  eggs,  50  to  60c;  grade  A,  24  ozs., 
case,  $18 ;  fancy,  white,  $19  to  $19.50 ; 
unclassified,  $16 ;  retail,  60  to  65c ;  pullet 
eggs,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
70c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce.  —  Beets,  bu., 
75c  ;  yellow  beans,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3  ;  Lima 
beans,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  80c  to  $1 ;  cantaloupes,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2.50 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  60c ; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1.50  to  $4;  car¬ 
rots,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cucumbers,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.50 ;  pickling  cucumbers,  100, 
60  to  75c;  honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c;  cap,  25c; 
lettuce,  crate,  75c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.50;  onions,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.75;  peppers,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  70  to  85e ;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  30c ;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c ; 
sweet  corn,  doz.,  50c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  75c 
to  $2;  turnips,  doz.  bchs,  75c;  endive, 
doz.,  25c;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2. 
i  Fruits.  —  Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3.50; 
grapes,  lb.,  2%  to  5c;  peaches,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  pears,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.75; 
prunes,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $13; 
wheat,  bu.,  new7,  $1.10  to  $1.30. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

October  18,  1928. 

MILK 

October:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.96,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.21 ;  Class  3,  $2.35. 

1  In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6e  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers,  October ;  Class  1, 
$3.17 ;  Class  2,  $2.10 ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.47% @$0.48% 


Extras,  92  score  .... 
First,  88  to^  91  score . 


Seconds  . 

.42%  @ 

Lower  grades  . 

.41  @ 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock  . 

.33  @ 

Renovated  . 

.42  @ 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.49  @ 

Extra  . 

.48  @ 

Firsts  . 

.44%  @ 

•47% 

.46% 

.43 


Nearby,  fancy,  white  .  . 

.$0.71 

@$0.72 

Average  extras  .  . .  . 

@  .62 

Extra  firsts . 

..  .40 

@  .50 

Firsts  . 

@  .36 

Pacific  Coast,  white  .  . 

.  .50 

@  .68 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.  .50 

@  .55 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .42 

@  .46 

Common  to  good  . . .  . 

.  .29 

@  .31 

Storage  . 

.  .31 

@  .35 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  .  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Roosters  . 

.16@  .24 

Fowls  . . 

Ducks  . 

.18  @  .26 

Turkeys,  young  . 

Old  . 

.30@  40 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 

1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.24 @$0.30 

Chickens  . 26  @  .32 

Roosters  . 18@  .20 

Ducks  . 20  @  .30 

Geese  . 15@  .22 

Tame  rabbits  . 20@  .24 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $11.50@14.25 

Bulls  .  7.25(17''  9.50 

Cows)  .  7.75  @  8.50 

Calves,  best  . 18.00(77  18.50 

Common  to  good  . 10.00(514.00 

Sheep  .  5.00(5  7.00 

Lambs  . 14.00@14.25 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.24 @$0.25 

Good  to  prime . 21  @  .22 

Culls  . 17(5  .19 

Steers,  100  lbs . 23.00@27.00 

Bulls  . 14.00  @18.50 

Cow7s  . 16.00@19.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.00@($2.25 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 1.25177)  1.75 

Maine,  150  lbs .  1.50  @  1.75 

Sw7eet  potatoes,  bbl . 1.50@  2.25 

Bu.  bskt .  1.00@  1.10 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.00@$1.10 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 15@  .30 

Cabbage,  ton  . 37.00  @^44 .00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.40 @  1.75 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.50@  4.00 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 1.00@  1.40 

Cucumbers,  bu . 2.00  @  2.50 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl..l6.00@18.00 

Imported  .  5.00 @  8.50 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  1.50  @  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  .75 

Lima  beans,  bu . 3.00@  8.50 

Onions,  100  lbs . 2.00 @  3.25 

Okra,  bu . 1.50  @  5.00 

Parsley,  bu . 75 @  1.25 

Peas,  bu .  3.00@  8.00 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 2.00 @  2.50 

Spinach,  bu . 50 @  1.50 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl . 1.50@  2.25 

String  beans,  bu . 1.00@  5.00 

00 
00 


1.00@  3 
.75  @  1 


Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl. 

DRIED  BEANS 

(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs.  . $9.00@$9.50 

Red  kidney  .  9.00 

White  kidney  .  8.50@  8.75 

ERUIT 

Apples,  bu . $0.65@$3.50 

Bbl . 2.00@10.00 

Pears,  bbl . 3.00@  6.50 

Quinces,  bu . 50@  1.75 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 3.25@  4.00 

Peaches,  bu.  bskt . 50@  2.25 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 40@  .50 

Muskmelons,  bu . 75@  1.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  . . . 24.00 @25.00 

No.  3  . 15.00 @22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 23.00@26.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring . $1.32 

No.  2  red . 1.63% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.13% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 54% 

Barley  . 79% 

Rye  .  1.19% 


October  27,  102$ 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

Butter.  —  Solid-packed  creamerv  in 
tubs,  fancy,  extras,  48%  to  51%e- 
score.  47 %c ;  01  score,  46c  ’  ~ 

Eggs.— Fresh  extra  firsts,  41c;  fresh 
firsts,  new  cases,  37c;  fresh  firsts  in  sor 
ond-hand  cases,  36c;  fresh  seconds  on 
to  32c;  storage-packed  firsts,  32  to  ’  33c  • 
storage-packed  seconds,  30  to  31c-  oi™’ 
fully  selected  and  candled  fresh  e@f  £ 
cases,  46  to  49c;  very  fancy  selected 
fresh  eggs,  m  cartons,  50  to  52c 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Annies 
Bushels,  West  Virginia,  U.  8.  No  '  U 
2% -inch  up,  Stay  mans,  $1.30  to  $140’ 
2%sn7@  up,  Black  Twigs,  $1  ;  Maryland; 
L  -  3% -inch  up,  Jonathans,  few 

sales,  $1.50;  unclassified,  2%-inch  up 
Stay  mans,  $1;  Virginia,  U.  8.  No  K 
2%-nmh  up,  Staymans,  $1.25;  unclassi- 
fied,  3-inch  up,  Delicious,  $1;  2%-inch  up 
10c ;  2% -inch  up,  50c;  New  York,  TJ  8 
No.  Is,  2% -inch  up,  Maiden  Blush,  $135- 
unclassified  2%-inch  up,  20-ounce,  $1.10 
to  $l.lo ;  2%-inch  up,  unclassified,  various 
varieties,  including  Kings,  Wealthys  and 
Pippins,  75c  to  $1;  street  sales,  nearbv 
% -bushel  baskets,  Grimes  Golden,  50  to 
65c  ;  fancy ,  75  to  85c ;  few,  $1;  poorer, 
•>o  to  40c;  Ben  Davis,  2o  to  35c;  Sweet 
I  aradise.  50c ;  other  varieties,  40  to  65c  • 
fancy,  75c;  windfalls  and  cull,  all  va¬ 
rieties,  low  as  15c ;  bushel  baskets,  Stav- 
mans,  $1  to  $1.40.  ' 

Live  Poultry.  • —  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
mixed  breeds  of  colored  fowls,  28  to  29c- 
White  Leghorn  fowls,  fine,  large  24  to 
26c;  small.  20  to  22c;  Spring  chickens, 
Plymouth  Rocks.  29  to  31c;  mixed  color 
springer,  26  to  2Sc ;  Leghorns,  26  to  2Sc  • 
old  roosters,  21  to  22c;  ducks,  White 
Peking,  25  to  26c;  mixed  colors,  20  to 
23c ;  Muscovy,  20  to  23c ;  rabbits,  per  lb., 
IS  to  20c. 

Dresed  Poultry. — Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in 
boxes,  w-eighing  5  to  6  lbs.  or  over,  33  to 
34c;  4  to  4%  lbs.,  31  to  32c;  3  to  3% 
lbs.,  29  to  30c;  2%  lbs..  27  to  29c;  in  bar¬ 
rels,  weighing  5  to  6  lbs.  or  over,  32  to 
33c ;  4  to  4%  lbs.,  30  to  31c ;  3  to  3% 
lbs.,  27  to  30c ;  2%  lbs..  23  to  25c ;  chi  elf- 
mis,  western,  in  boxes,  5%  lbs.  and  over, 
41  to  42c ;  5  lbs.,  38  to  40c ;  4  to  4%  lbs., 
35  to  37c;  3  to  3%  lbs.,  33  to  34c;  2% 
lbs..  34  to  36e ;  1%  to  2  lbs.,  38  to  40cf 
broilers,  mixed  sizes,  in  barrels,  iced, 
nearby,  38  to  40c;  western,  36  to  3Sc; 
old  roosters,  dry-picked,  western,  weigh¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  or  over.  24  to  25c;  weighing 
under  5  lbs.,  21  to  23c ;  Long  Island  young 
ducks,  26c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  New  Jersey,  %- 
bu.  baskets,  75c  to  $1.35;  few  fancy, 
young,  higher;  poorer,  50c;  Lima  beans, 
New  Jersey,  %-bu.  baskets,  $2.65  to 
$3.50;  broccoli  greens;  Virginia,  bu.,  75c; 
beets,  neai'by,  per  bunch,  2  to  5c ;  cut, 
%-bu.  basket,  65c;  carrots,  nearby,  per 
bunch,  2  to  3c ;  few  4c ;  cut,  %-bu. 
basket,  60  to  90c;  cabbage,  bulk,  per  ton, 
Danish,  $35  to  $40 ;  poor  condition,  $30 
to  $35;  few  higher;  poorer,  $20  to  $25; 
nearby,  ^%-bu.  basket,  30  to  65c;  Savoy, 
25  to  65c ;  celery.  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  bunches,  large,  30  to  60c;  small, 
12%  to  25c ;  corn,  nearby,  per  100  ears, 
$1.50  to  $3.50;  fancy,  higher;  eggplant, 
New  Jersey,  %-bu.  basket,  65  to  $1.25; 
esearole,  nearby,  bu.,  50  to  65c;  endive, 
nearby,  bu.,  50  to  65c ;  bleached,  $1 ;  kale, 
New  Jersey,  %-bu.  basket,  15  to  25c; 
Maryland,  bu.,  60c ;  lettuce,  New  York, 
crate,  Big  Boston,  $1  to  $1.50;  poorer, 
50  to  75c;  mushrooms,  Pennsylvania,  3-lb. 
basket,  75c  to  $1.25;  onions,  New  York, 
100-lb.  sack,  yellow,  U.  S.  Is,  medium 
to  hirge,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  medium,  $2.25  to 
$2.75 ;  parsley,  nearby,  bu.,  $1  ;  parsnips, 
nearby,  %-bu.  basket,  50  to  90c;  peppers, 
nearby,  %-bu.  basket,  bullnose,  red  and 
green,  15  to  35c;  fancy,  large,  40  to  50c; 
spinach,  New  Jersey,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
poorer,  40c;  Pennsylvania,  bu.,  60  to 
75c;  tomatoes,  nearby,  %-bu.  basket,  50c 
to  $1;  fancy,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  poorer,  low 
as  25c;  green,  20  to  75c;  hothouse,  per 
lb..  15  to  22% c. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  New  Jersey,  75c  to 
$1 ;  .New  Jersey,  %-bu.  basket,  yellows, 
50  to  65c. 

Potatoes  were  quiet  and  easy.  New 
Jersey,  %-bu.  basket,  40  to  45c;  few  50c; 
culls,  20  to  30c;  100-105-lb.  sacks,  $1  to 
$1.25;  150-lb.  sacks,  $1,75  to  $1.85; 

Pennsylvania,  100-lb.  sacks,  $1.15  to 

$1.25;  120-lb.  sacks,  $1.40  to  $1.50; 

Maryland  and  Delaware,  100-lb.  sacks, 

$1 ;  carlot  market,  Pennsylvania,  150-lb. 
sacks,  round  whites,  mostlv  $1.75;  poorer, 
$1.65;  120-lb.  sacks,  $140@o  $1.50;  poor¬ 
er,  $1.25. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . 

Butter,  best,  lb . . $0 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . . 

Lima  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Onions,  lb . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Peaches,  doz . 


58  @ 
35@ 
.75@ 
.50  @ 
.40  @ 
.50  @ 
.50  @ 
.35  @ 
.02  @ 
.10@ 
.25  @ 
.35  @ 
.40  @ 
.05  @ 
.06  @ 
.05  @. 
.20  @ 


).19 

.59 

.42 

.80 

.65 

.45 

.65 

.55 

.40 

.03 

.15 

.35 

.45 

.50 

.15 

.08 

.10 

.30 


Right  of  Way  on  Mortgaged 
Land 

Can  the  owner  of  a  farm  upon  which 
there  is  a  mortgage  give  the  town  in 
which  located  a  right  of  way  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  road  through  same  without  the  mort¬ 
gagee’s  consent?  E.  S.  S. 

New  York. 

The  owner  of  the  farm  cannot  affect 
the  security  by  giving  a  deed  to  a  right 
of  way  across  his  farm.  He  can  deed 
subject  to  the  mortgage,  but  this  will 
not  stop  the  mortgagee  from  foreclosing 
if  he  fails  to  pay  the  mortgage.  Be  sure 
your  mortgage  is  on  record.  N.  t. 


Lieutenant  (instructing  recruits)/ 
“When  should  a  man  be  buried  with  mili¬ 
tary  honors?”  No  answer.  Lieutenant: 
“Come,  don’t  you  know  that?”  Recruit: 
“When  he  is  dead.” — Le  Moustique. 
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Water, 

Water 


Everywhere  l 
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THAT’S  what  a  Dent¬ 
ing  Deep  Well  Home 
Water  System  means  to 
you. 

Water  in  the  kitchen,  laun* 
dry  and  bath.  Water  for  the 
lawn.  Water  in  the  outbuild* 
ings.  Water  everywhere  you 
need  it. 

It's  worth  the  trifling  cost  of 
2c  a  day— the  operation  cost  of 
a  Deming  Deep  Well  Home 
Water  System.  And  you  can’t 
buy  a  more  economical,  longer* 
lived  home  water  system.  In¬ 
vestigate  now.  Don’t  be  with* 
out  running  water  any  longer. 
Write. 

RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO. 

1  26  Chambers  Street 
New  York  City 
J.  F.  CONANT 

Railway  Termlaal  Warehouse 
Green  Island. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

ROOT,  NEAL  A  CO. 

178  Main  Street 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

L.  F.  BEERS 
8  N.  Water  Street 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

»  CHAS.  J.  JAGER  CO. 

1  8  Custom  House  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
STEPHEN  B.  CHURCH 
Seymour,  Conn. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  yoiir  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


In  the 
toughest 
kind  of 
weather 


Put  a  Tower’s  Fish  Brand  Slicker 
or  Work  Suit  up  against  the  hardest 
usage — the  worst  conditions  you 
can  find.  It  will  keep  you  dry  in 
any  weather  and  outwear  any  gar¬ 
ment  of  its  kind.  Roomy  and  com¬ 
fortable,  with  the  “Reflex”  storm- 
lap  that  keeps  all  water  out  of  the 
front.  Stoutly  reinforced  where  the 
strain  comes. 

Illustrated  are  a  Tower’s  Fish 
Brand  Work  Suit  of  jacket  and 
pants,  and  a  “Varsity”  Slicker — 
the  coat  for  every-day  wear.  Water¬ 
proof  hats  to  match. 

Stores  in  your  home  town  carry 
Tower’s  Fish  Brand  Clothing.  To¬ 
day,  step  in  and  get  a  “Rainy  Day 
Pal.”  A.  J.  Tower  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts. 

ROWER’S 


“Forty  Cents  a  Gallon.” — Everyone 
is  especially  interested  in  something ;  the 
most  interesting  people  to  know  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  give  themselves  to  several  or 
many  things.  The  wider  one’s  range  of  ex¬ 
perience,  observation,  information  and  vis¬ 
ion,  the  greater  his  usefulness  to  others, 
Every  man,  however,  who  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness  thoroughly,  and  d  es  his  work  hon¬ 
estly  and  well,  is  both  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful.  Old  man  Bates  specialized  in  making 
sorghum  molasses.  lie  will  be  long  re¬ 
membered  and  respected  as  a  strong  and 
remarkable  man.  For  25  years  he  sold 
his  excellent  product  for  40  cents  a  gal¬ 
lon.  He  gloried  in  its  purity  and  uniform 
quality.  He  had  but  one  string  in  his 
bow.  but  he  knew  how  to  use  it.  When¬ 
ever  one  of  his  neighbors  or  acquaintances 
said,  “Good  morning,”  or  “Hello,  Mr. 
Bates,”  the  old  man’s  response  was, 
“Forty  cents  a  gallon.”  He  never  spoke 
first  to  anyone.  To  almost  any  question 
put  to  him,  his  jocular  answer  was 
“Forty  cents  a  gallon.”  Locally,  that 
was  a  famous  phrase.  It  was  also  an  ef¬ 
fective  advertisement. 

A  Smile  and  Death. — Sorghum  mo¬ 
lasses  is  not  a  delicate,  refined  sweet  like 
genuine  maple  syrup,  made  in  Vermont, 
Wisconsin  or  Ohio.  It  is  seldom  if  ever 
used  on  buckwheat  cakes,  which  derive 
their  palatability  from  maple  syrup.  Nor 
is  sorghum  at  its  best  on  wheatcakes, 
corncakes  or  waffles,  but  molasses  as 
Bates  made  it  was  a  delicious  and  sub¬ 
stantial  supplement  to  hot.  buttered  bak¬ 
ing  powder  biscuit.  A  thick,  light  biscuit, 
richly  yellowed  with  Jersey  butter,  and 
thickly  filmed  with  sugary  molasses,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  good  things  that  I 
shall  always  thankfully  remember.  Die¬ 
titians  would  condemn  it  now.  It  was 
Bates’  cake.  He  just  about  lived  on  it. 
At  70  he  fell  ill.  His  physician  pre¬ 
scribed  a  diet  which  did  not  include  hot 
biscuit  and  molasses.  Probably  this  up¬ 
set  in  his  diet  shortened  the  old  man’s 
days.  He  regained  consciousness  and 
opened  his  untroubled  blue  eyes  a  few 
seconds  before  the  end  came.  Thereupon 
the  doctor  asked,  cheerfully,  “Well,  old 
boy.  what’s  on  your  mind?”  Witli  a  half- 
mischievous  smile,  he  replied,  “Forty 
cents  a  gallon.”  and  then  he  quit  living. 

In  Western  Maryland.  —  In  .Tune 
Maryland  is  an  emerald ;  in  October  its 
colors  are  more  varied  than  those  of 
Joseph’s  coat.  I  like  it  best  as  I  find  it, 
whether  the  season  be  Spring,  Autumn 
or  Winter.  Its  western  end  may  or  may 
not  be  its  better  half.  Farmers  and  other 
citizens  in  that  area,  however,  are  sure 
that  it  is,  and  their  reasons  and  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them  are 
convincing  to  an  outsider  who  doesn’t 
know  the  other  half.  Every  land  is  a 
land  of  promise  and  plenty  to  those  who 
love  it.  Marylanders  are  mostly  land- 
lovers.  Like  great  trees,  they  are  deeply 
anchored.  Even  their  sons  on  the  old 
homesteads  appear  to  possess  a  sense  of 
tradition,  a  personal  responsibility  for 
maintaining  and  holding  these  valuable 
properties  intact,  and  a  social  obligation 
to  farm  well  and  behave  like  men  worthy 
of  an  honored  past  and  an  ennobling  pro¬ 
fession.  Neat,  fat  shocks  of  drilled  corn, 
20  rows  apart  one  way  and  a  few  feet 
apart  in  the  shock  rows,  with  a  luxuriant 
board  of  bedewed  wheat  growing  between 
them  on  the  yellow-clay  soil,  were  the  first 
objects  to  meet  my  gaze  when  at  sunrise 
I  looked  through  a  window  of  a  train 
nearing  Hagerstown  on  a  perfect  day  a 
week  ago.  Far  in  the  background  the 
summits  of  the  Blue  Bidge  Mountains 
were  blurred  by  a  colorful  haz  or  vapor 
that  always  rests  like  a  halo  upon  every 
“top  of  the  world.”  I  was,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  fair  and  fertile  Cumberland 
Valley.  Its  fields  and  Blue  grass  pas¬ 
tures'  are  as  productive  and  sweet  as 
those  for  which  Central  Kentucky  is 
famed.  Outcroppings  of  limestone  were 
numerous,  rising  a  few  inches  to  several 
feet  above  the  surface,  and  showing  by 
their  smoothness  the  effects  of  weather¬ 
ing  and  tillage.  The  stone  obtrudes  edge¬ 
wise.  Geologists  know  why,  but  neither 
the  fact  nor  its  explanation  here  would 
butter  any  farmer’s  parsnips.  If  these 
outcroppings  dull  and  nick  plows  and 
tools  and  provoke  the  plowman,  they 
square  all  accounts  against  themselves  by 
releasing  their  “soil  sugar”  (lime),  there¬ 
by  increasing  the  vigor  and  health  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  strengthening  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  Maryland  people. 

The  Hagerstown  Fair. — Hagerstown 
is  more  widely  known  among  farmers  and 
stockmen  than  any  other  city  or  town  in 
Maryland.  It  is  the  business  center  of 
Washington  County,  which  comprises 
30,000  acres,  500  to  2,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  Hagerstown  “boosters”  are  justly 
proud  of  their  old  and  substantial  city 
of  about  40,000  people,  and  of  their  coun¬ 
ty,  with  its  2,300  farmers,  of  whom  more 
than  700  are  tenants.  They  say  that  the 
days  between  the  last  freeze  of  Spring 
and  the  first  in  the  Fall  number  170  to 
190,  and  that  the  annual  value  of  the 
county’s  farm  products  is  $9,000,000.  For 
73 'years  the  fair  at  Hagerstown  has  been 
a  crowning  event  of  the  agricultural  year 
in  the  territory  surrounding  the  city.  It 
is  called  “the  Great  Hagerstown  Inter¬ 
state  Fair  and  Horse  Show.”  A  15-min¬ 
ute  walk  from  downtown  took  me  to  the 


backdoor  entrance  to  the  fair  grounds.  It 
is  interesting  and  sometimes  important 
to  go  in  at  the  back  door,  if  one  desires 
to  know  people  as  they  are,  see  how  they 
live,  where  they  live,  and  learn  things  that 
fair  managers  don’t  advertise.  One  gets 
a  better  impression  of  the  Hagerstown 
fair  from  the  back  than  from  the  front 
entrance,  for  its  gaudy,  noisy,  unwhole¬ 
some  “midway”  opens  its  offensive  mouth 
near  the  front  gate,  and  draws  young 
people  and  many  others  into  disgusting 
side-shows  and  the  clutches  of  hard,  un¬ 
scrupulous  vendors  of  cheap  merchandise 
who  uses  “fortune  wheels”  and  other 
“chance”  devices  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it 
at  highly  profitable  prices.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  fair  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
what  is  said  to  be  the  “longest  midway 
in  the  Southeast,”  for  it  is  a  corrupting, 
thieving  disgrace.  Its  presence  on  the 
grounds  is  inexcusable.  A  clean  fair  is 
the  only  kind  of  fair  that  can  be  profitable 
in  the  best  sense. 

Good  Things  to  See.  —  Entering  the 
poultry  building,  one  loitered  and  lingered 
in  its  aisles,  looking  at  a  small  show  of 
pullets,  hens,  cocks  and  cockerels  of  lead¬ 
ing  varieties ;  a  pair  of  Canadian  geese ; 
a  pair  of  wood  ducks  (the  drake  in  gay 
and  beautiful  colors)  ;  a  very  large  ex¬ 
hibit  of  pigeons ;  sevei’al  kinds  of  rabbits, 
some  with  exceedingly  large  ears,  and  an 
extensive  show  of  guinea  pigs  or  cavies. 
Entries  in  the  dog  show  included  Collies, 
which  ran  to  long,  narrow  heads.  Their 
ancestors  several  generations  ago  had 
stronger  and  better-shaped  heads,  and  bet¬ 
ter  temperaments.  A  black-and-white 
Great  Dane  was  as  large  as  many  a 
Shetland  pony  in  the  native  isles  of  this 
breed  of  little  horses.  The  cat  show  had 
its  enthusiasts.  In  the  horticultural 
building  apples  in  plates,  boxes  and  bar¬ 
rels  were  labeled  King  David,  Delicious, 
Golden  Delicious,  Baldwin,  Stayman, 
Greening,  Paragon,  York  Imperial,  Falla- 
water.  Smokehouse,  Grimes,  Rome  and 
Golden  Winesap.  In  coloring  and  qual¬ 
ity  they  were  choice.  Many  of  the  prize¬ 
winning  entries  were  grown  and  packed 
by  Lawrence  Gilardi,  Boonsboro.  Md., 
whose  orchards  are  among  the  best-known 
in  the  Southeast.  In  Western  Maryland 
3,000  to  4,000  acres  are  producing  fine 
peaches.  Garden  and  truck  crops  were 
represented  by  remarkably  good  exhibits. 
Early  Ohios,  Carmans  and  Irish  Cob¬ 
blers  featured  the  potato  display,  the 
latter  being  rememberable  because  of  the 
deep  sockets  in  which  their  “eyes”  are 
set.  Golden  Sweet  peppers  were  new  to 
me ;  so  were  Bottle  onions.  Are  there 
more  beautiful  Dahlias  than  Giant  Ruby, 
Eliza  Clark  Bull,  The  Emperor  and  King 
George  V?  These  apparently  are  Mary¬ 
land  favorites.  Dent  corn,  equal  to  the 
best  grown  in  the  Middle  West,  was  a 
memorably  fine  show.  The  crop  is  fair 
to  excellent  this  year  in  Maryland. 

The  Live  Stock  Show. — Most  of  the 
live  stock  came  from  herds,  flocks  and 
studs  outside  of  Maryland.  Dairy  cattle 
led  in  numbers.  Several  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  cows  and  heifers,  a  few  Jersey  cows, 
calves  and  a  bull  and  a  Guernsey  bull 
were  of  sliowyard  caliber  and  quality. 
J.  H.  Moser  &  Sons,  Chicora,  Pa.,  won 
the  grand  championship  on  their  three- 
year-old  Guernsey  bull  Glared  Equal,  one 
of  the  best-balanced  show  bulls  of  the 
breed  seen  this  year.  They  bought  him  in 
calfhood  in  West  Virginia.  There  were 
two  or  three  exhibitors  of  each  of  these 
breeds.  An  outstanding  exhibit  was  the 
Hereford  herd  shown  by  the  Saint  Amour 
Co.  from  its  Buck  &  Doe  Run  ^  alley 
Farms  at  Mortonville,  Pa.  Every  animal 
was  a  show  animal  in  show  condition. 
They  just  about  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  prizes,  in  competition  with  entries 
from  another  Pennsylvania  herd.  Clover- 
leaf  Farms,  Tiffin,  O.,  and  Patterson 
Bros.,  Rea,  Pa.,  showed  Shorthorns,  the 
former  winning  most  of  the  top  honors. 
Prof.  B.  E.  Carmichael  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  judged  all  the  beef  and  dual- 
purpose  breeds,  except  the  Herefords, 
which  were  judged  by  Prof.  L.  I.  Case 
of  the  Virginia  College  of  Agriculture. 
E.  G.  Little,  Dresden,  O.,  was  the  sole  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  Aberdeen-Angus.  .T.  C.  Dick¬ 
son  &  Son,  Lionville,  Pa„  exhibited  Gall¬ 
oways  and  Red  Polls.  M.  B.  Thayer  of 
the  same  place  was  the  «.nly  exhibitor  of 
Devons.  The  few  hogs  shown  were  of 
mediocre  character.  Such  hogs  and  the 
ramshackle  pens  in  which  they  were  con¬ 
fined  are  out  of  place  in  public  view.  The 
sheep  show  was  distinctly  creditable. 
Fred  W.  McDowell,  Mercer,  Pa„  exhi¬ 
bited  a  well-fitted  Hampshire  flock,  of 
his  own  breeding,  and  some  good  Chevoits 
and  Shropshires  were  in  the  pens.  Thomp¬ 
son  &  Humes,  Delaware,  O.,  showed 
Percherons  of  breed  type  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Prof.  Kenneth  A.  Clark  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  judged  the  drafters. 
Forty-six  “baby”  beeves  exhibited  by 
members  of  the  boys’  and  girls’  calf  club 
in  Washington  County  were  locally  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  live  stock 
show.  They  were  judged  by  Profs. 
Carmichael  and  Case.  The  principal  facts 
in  regard  to  them  are  given  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  The  Hagerstown  fair  had  a 
record-breaking  attendance.  Three  of  the 
four  days  were  ideal  for  the  occasion.  One 
left  with  the  impression  that  the  fair,  like 
everything  else  human,  could  have  been 
better  and  not  nearly  so  good.  d.  c.  w. 
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Champion  X —  i 
For  Model  T  | 

Fords — packed 
in  the  Red  Box 
—  60c.  Cham¬ 
pions —  For  all 
other  cars,  including  Model 
A  Ford,  and  trucks,  tractors, 
and  stationary  engines,  75c 


CHAMPION  Spark  Plugs  out¬ 
sell  all  other  makes  through  - 
out  the  world,  by  the  amazing 
ratio  of  two  to  one.  Champion 
is  accepted  as  the  better  spark 
plug. 

Such  universal  acceptance  is 
the  result  of  superiorities  so 
pronounced  as  to  distinguish 
Champion  as  the  better  spark 
plug. 

Champion  owns  and  controls 
the  sillimanite  mines  from 
which  this  finest  insulating  ma¬ 
terial  known  to  ceramic  science 
is  made.  The  exclusive  silli¬ 
manite  insulator  is  impervious 
to  electrical  current,  possessed 
of  high  heat  conductivity,  re¬ 
mains  remarkably  free  from 
carbon  and  oily  deposits,  and  is 
practically  unbreakable. 

Special  analysis  electrodes  w  hich 
are  practically  immune  from 
pitting  and  burning,  and  a  posi¬ 
tive  compression -tight  copper 
gasket  seal,  make  Champi<  n 
specially  adapted  for  depend¬ 
able  service  in  modern  high¬ 
speed,  high-compression  en¬ 
gines. 

A  complete  new  set  of  Cham¬ 
pion  Spark  Plugs  quickly  pay 
for  themselves  in  gas  and  oil 
saved.  They  bring  to  your  en¬ 
gine  better  and  more  complete 
combustion,  which  means  bet¬ 
ter  all  around  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical  car  performance. 
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Doings  at  Long  Acres 

An  inquiry  is  at  hand  from  a  Dela¬ 
ware  reader  asking  about  currant  varie¬ 
ties  and  currant  culture.  As  this  topic 
is  of  general  interest  I  shall  answer  it 
here.  At  present  I  am  growing  about 
5,000  bushes  on  four  different  soils,  so 
experience  speaks.  The  market  demands 
large  currants,  although  the  small,  old- 
fashioned  varieties  were  far  the  best  from 
the  standpoint  of  jelly-making,  as  they 
had  more  of  the  coloring  matter  and  pec¬ 
tin  which  makes  it  a  success.  White 
Grape  currants  are  also  taboo  as  far  as 
the  market  is  concerned  although  a  very 
good  variety  for  home  use,  as  they  are 
not  so  sour  as  the  red.  The  best  variety 
for  market  and  home  use  is  Perfection, 
one  of  the  newer  varieties  which  came 
from  a  cross  of  the  Cherry  and  White 
Grape.  It  is  extra  large,  bears  long 
bunches,  is  quite  prolific  but  a  slow  grow¬ 
er,  as  are  all  the  varieties  of  the  larger 
kind.  Under  ideal  conditions  one  bush 
of  Perfection  has  been  known  to  yield  a 
crate — 16  qts. — at  a  picking  but  from 
four  to  six  quarts  is  more  like  the  aver¬ 
age  yield.  The  next  best  is  the  Wilder  as 
it  bears  large  berries  on  exceptionally 
long  stems,  making  easy  picking.  Rang¬ 
ing  on  down  in  order  of  importance  come 
Pay’s  Prolific,  Cherry,  Red  Cross.  Fay’s 
is  a  shy  bearer,  and  the  bushes  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  scale  injury ;  Cherry  sounds 
fine,  but  has  a  habit  of  bearing  short 
bunches  with  four  or  five  berries,  making 
it  hard  to  pick.  The  other  varieties  are 
enormous  bearers,  but  have  small  berries, 
which  the  market  does  not  like. 

There  are  other  varieties  but  none 
worth  special  mention.  Black  currants 
are  shy  bearers  and  carry  the  pine  blister 
rust,  so  some  States  prohibit  them.  Cur¬ 
rants  are  heavy  feeders,  so  much  so  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  feed  them  too 
heavily.  I  do  believe  a  currant  bush 
would  grow  on  a  manure  pile.  There  is 
an  old  saying  that  any  currant  is  a  good 
currant  if  fed  enough,  but  that  is  only 
partly  true.  A  variety  which  bears  small 
berries  or  short  bunches  will  continue  to 
do  so,  no  matter  how  well  it  is  fed.  Soil 
conditions  range  from  sandy  loam,  which 
is  the  best,  to  heavy  black  soil,  which  is 
the  poorest,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  too  wet. 
Currants  do  not  like  wet  feet  any  more 
than  cherries.  I  have  them  growing  on 
yellow  clay  soil  which  bakes  like  a  side¬ 
walk  in  the  hot  Summer,  yet  they  yield 
well  if  manured  every  year,  on  light  sand 
which  also  requires  heavy  feeding,  on 
clay  loam  -where  they  do  very  well  with 
a  handful  of  fertilizer  in  the  Spring,  and 
on  soil  which  ranges  from  gumbo  to  heavy 
clay.  I  have  learned  not  to  cut  them 
back,  as  that  results  in  injury,  but  to 
prune  lightly  by  cutting  out  old  wood  oc¬ 
casionally. 

Grape  harvest  is  in  full  swing,  coming 
at  least  a  week  earlier  than  usual.  The 
crop  is  light,  but  the  acreage  is  so  great 
that  the  aggregate  is  large  anyway.  Our 
local  market  is  unlike  many  city  markets, 
as  ours  is  wholesale  exclusively,  no  retail 
business  being  $one  on  the  market.  From 
about  10  o’clock  to  7  P.  M.  the  market 
place  is  crowded  with  trucks,  wagons, 
flivvers,  big  sedans,  as  people  bring  in 
produce  in  all  kinds  of  rigs.  Buyers 
come  from  a  distance,  buy  a  truckload 
and  hike  out  to  cities  as  far  as  300  miles 
away.  The  price  range  depends  as  usual 
on  supply  and  demand,  and  fluctuates 
during  the  day  and  from  day  to  day,  so 
that  the  grower  never  knows  what  to  ex¬ 
pect.  At  present  grapes  are  bringing  16 
cents  in  4-qt.  baskets  and  36  cents  in  12- 
qt.  baskets,  but  the  price  is  steadily  drop¬ 
ping.  The  4-qt.  basket  costs  4  cents, 
picking  two  cents,  the  12-qt.  basket  costs 
eight  cents,  picking  five  cents,  so  you  see 
the  margin  of  profit  is  slim.  There  is  an 
increasing  tendency  to  pick  in  the  12-qt. 
basket  or  jumbo,  as  it  is  called  locally, 
and  these  are  known  as  juice  grapes.  A 
few  years  ago  the  nrice  was  very  high, 
so  farmers  increased  the  acreage  to  more 
than  double,  California  did  the  same 
thing.  Ohio,  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  even 
Ontario  went  into  grape  growing  on  an 
immense  scale.  Now  we  are  reaping  the 
harvest  in  selling  prices  which  hardly 
pay  the  cost  of  production. 

Another  county  fair,  this  time  45  miles 
away,  but  it  was  worth  the  drive.  The 
net  result  of  our  attendance  at  two  fairs 
is  a  surprising  but  no  doubt  healthful 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction.  Our  own  prod¬ 
ucts  do  not  look  very  well  in  the  light 
shed  by  those  champion  products  at  the 
fair.  It  brings  a  resolve  to  grow  bet¬ 
ter  produce  next  year,  so  that  we  may 
measure  up  to  higher  standards.  My  pet 
sight  was  the  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle. 
Those  black  beauties  were  round  as  an 
apple,  while  right  next  to  them  was  a 
motherly  old  Jersey  with  a  very  new 
calf.  Her  bones  stuck  out  almost 
through  the  hide,  making  a  sharp  contrast 
with  the  rounded  curves  of  the  “Doddies,” 
but  I  learned  long  ago  to  steer  away  from 
a  fat  dairy  cow.  One  of  my  air  castles  is 
an  immense  farm  stocked  with  those  beau¬ 
tiful  black  Doddies,  but  then  the  grass 
always  is  greener  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence. 

A  killing  frost  in  September  was  some¬ 
thing  new  for  this  section,  as  we  general¬ 
ly  go  until  well  into  October,  but  the 
frost  is  on  the  pumpkin  about  every 
morning  lately.  We  have  the  heater  set 
up  again,  making  the  evenings  mighty 
comfortable.  Calvin  builds  a  fine  castle 
with  soap  bars,  but  the  sandman  comes 
before  it  is  finished.  You  old  bachelors 
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have  never  really  lived  without  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  cuddling  a  warm,  sleepy  body  in 
your  arms  just  about  bedtime  for  little 
boys.  l.  B.  R. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  National  Grange  has  launched  a 
movement  to  wipe  out  the  apparent  lack 
of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  those  citizens 
who  neglect  to  vote  at  the  general  elec¬ 
tion.  National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber 
has  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  more 
than  eight  hundred  thousand  members  of 
the  Grange  in  the  United  States  that  a 
full  vote  be  registered  November  6. 

While  the  Grange  as  an  organization 
is  strictly  a  non-partisan  body,  it  has 
always  taken  an  active  interest  in  good 
government,  and  is  especially  emphatic 
regarding  law  enforcement.  Ever  since 
the  organization  of  the  Grange,  over  60 
years  ago,  it  has  been  a  strong  champion 
of  legislation  against  traffic  in  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquor,  and  was  one  of  the  leading 
forces  which  helped  to  bring  about  pro¬ 
hibition.  Since  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  wras  put  into  the  Constitution  the 
Grange  has  stood  for  a  strict  enforcement 
of  all  laws  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
principles  therein  involved. 

Year  after  year  the  Newr  York  State 
Grange  has  gone  on  record  as  opposed 
to  any  weakening  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act  and 
most  of  the  other  State  Granges  have 
taken  similar  action.  So  while  the 
Grange  may  be  strictly  non-partisan,  it 
speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound  on  the 
observance  of  law.  The  action  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  at  its  last 
session  on  this  question  is  typical  of  the 
feeling  of  the  members  of  the  order  gen- 


brook,  one  of  the  members  of  Potomac 
Grange  No.  1  of  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
census  begins  with  July,  1929,  and  ends 
June  30,  1930.  This  census  is  to  be  held 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome, 

Ital^,  originally  founded  by  David  Lubin 
of  California,  himself  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Grange.  Nearly  all  of  the 
agricultural  nations  of  the  world  will  be 
included  in  the  census. 

There  are  now  Student  Granges  in  11 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country. 

Representatives  from  all  these  educa-  A  charge  of  manslaughter"  hasVeTmnul; 
tional  institutions  are  expected  to  at-  asrainst  ueen  niade 


tend  the  coming  National  Grange  session, 
at  which  time  a  conference  of  these  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  be  held. 

A  Massachusetts  Grange  recently  in¬ 
itiated  an  SO-year-old  candidate,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  his  local  G.  A.  It.  post.  The 
final  degrees  were  conferred  on  the  can¬ 
didate’s  SOth  birthday. 


DOMESTIC. — United  States  immigra¬ 
tion  border  patrolmen  were  holding  three 
men  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  10, 
who,  they,  said,  had  risked  death  in  walk¬ 
ing  the  girders  of  the  lower  arch  bridge 
to  get  into  this  country.  The  men  under 
arrest  are  John  C.  Smith,  25,  charged 
with  alien  running  and  Mirko  Maryinovic 
and  Stephen  Dragas,  both  Jugo  Slavs. 
All  three  were  taken  to  Buffalo  for  ar- 
raignn\ent  before  a  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner.  Descending  an  iron  ladder  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  river  the  men 
mounted  the  Canadian  girders  of  the 
structure,  the  border  patrolmen  say,  and 
then  made  their  way  across  one  of  the 
girders  of  the  arch.  The  girder  is  broad 
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erally,  that  “We  do  not  favor,  and  we 
will  oppose,  any  attempts  to  repeal  or 
modify  the  Volstead  Law.” 

So  far  as  the  endorsement  of  any  can¬ 
didates  is .  concerned  no  such  action  is 
permitted  in  the  Grange,  nor  is  any  dis¬ 
cussion  allowed  as  to  the  merits  of  op¬ 
posing  candidates.  But  the  Grange  is 
strictly  within,  its  rights  and  in  no  way 
inconsistent  with  its  life-long  principles 
when  it  works  to  bring  out  the  full  voting 
force  of  its  membership. 

The  recent  organization  of  the  Virginia 
State  Grange  brings  out  the  fact  that  no 
new  State  Grange  has  come  into  the 
Grange  fold  since  1916,  when  the  Okla¬ 
homa  State  Grange  was  organized.  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  Master  Louis  J.  Taber  had 
charge  of  the  organization  ceremony, 
which  took  place  at  Richmond  Sept  19 
and  20.  Virginia  State  Grange  begins 
with  22  subordinate  and  four  Pomona 
Granges  under  its  jurisdiction.  When 
the  National  Grange  meets  in  Washington 
soon,  Virginia  -will  be  represented  with 
voting  delegates,  each  State  Grange  being 
entitled  to  two  delegates. 

President  Coolidge  is  expected  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  National  Grange  when  it  meets 
at  Washington  the  second  week  in  No¬ 
vember.  National  Master  Taber  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  visitor  at  the  White  House  and 
President  Coolidge  has  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  consulted  the  National  Master 
when  the  wishes  of  agriculture  were  to 
be  obtained.  Former  National  Master 
Sherman  J.  Lowell  of  Fredonia,  is  also 
a  prominent  figure  in  Washington,  where 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Tariff 
Board.  The  dates  of  holding  the  annual 
National  Grange  session  at  Washington 
are  Nov.  14-23. 

Evan  F.  Richardson,  who  served  as 
lecturer  of  the  State  Grange  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  four  years  and  who  has 
been  at  the.  head  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Grange  Educational  Fund  for  many 
years,  has  been  appointed  as  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Husban¬ 
dry  of  Massachusetts. 

An  inter-county  picnic  was  recently 
held  in  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  at  which 
an  ox  roast  was  one  of  the  leading  fea¬ 
tures.  About  2,500  wrere  present.  The 
picnic  was  held  at  the  farm  home  of 
State  Grange  Overseer  J.  A.  Boak,  who 
was  one  of  the  speakers  on  the  Three- 
States  Grange  campaign  of  a  year  ago, 
which  included  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

The  director  of  the  coming  world  cen¬ 
sus  of  agriculture  is  to  be  Leon  M.  Esta- 


enough  to  allow  anyone  to  walk  on  it  but 
a  misstep  would  probably  hurl  the  per¬ 
son  to  the  rapids  below  and  instant  death. 

Traces  of  an  old  Eskimo  civilization, 
far  superior  to  that  of  today,  were  found 
this.  Summer  on  Alaskan  islands  in  the 
Bering  Sea,  Harry  B.  Collins,  ethnologist 
and  archaeologist  for  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution  revealed  Oct.  10  on  his  return 
from  Alaska  at  Seattle,  Wash.  Ancient 
villages,  more  pretentious  than  today’s 
settlements,  log  houses  made  of  driftwood 
and  whalebones,  ivory  and  bone  carvings 
of  exquisite  design,  and  highly  decorated 
utensils  and  w-eapons  were  uncovered  by 
Collins  on  St.  Lawrence  and  Sledge 
Islands. 

Protests  against  the  parking  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  on  ground  supposed  to  contain 
the  graves  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  near 
the  memorial  chapel  were  heard  Oct.  10 
by  the  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  Park  Commis¬ 
sion.  “We  feel  that  the  burial  places  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers  should  not  be 
desecrated  in  such  a  manner,  and  that  the 
last  resting  place  of  those  who  suffered 
and  died  at  Valley  Forge,  if  used  for  the 
parking  of  automobiles,  would  soon  be  en¬ 
tirely  forgotten,”  said  a  communication 
from  the  Historical  Committee,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  camp,  Patriotic  Order  Sons 
of  America. 

Edward  Miles,  who  left  New  York  44 
days  before  in  a  37-foot  schooner  designed 
and  built  entirely  by  himself,  arrived  at 
Gibraltar  Oct.  15  on  a  27,000-mile  trip 
around  the  world.  Miles,  who  is  making 
the  trip  alone,  plans  to  proceed  through 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  Japan  and  then  to  the 
Pacific.  The  schooner,  named  the  Sturdy, 
was  built  in  20  months  by  Miles,  who 
spent  six  months  on  the  plans  and  14  on 
the  actual  construction.  The  lone  sailor, 
who  is  47  years  old,  plaqs  to  continue  the 
trip  alone. 

William  James  Flynn,  former  head  of 
the  United  States  Secret  Service  and  one 
of  the  best  known  criminal  investigators 
in  the  world,  died  Oct.  14,  in  his  home, 
137  Larchmont  Ave.,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 
He  had  been  ill  turn  weeks  with  heart  dis¬ 
ease.  He  was  61  years  old.  Flynn  en¬ 
tered  the  Secret  Service  in  1897  and  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  his 
name  was  linked  with  all  big  Federal  in¬ 
vestigations.  He  was  the  active  head  in 
running  down  scores  of  gangs  of  coun¬ 
terfeiters,  conducted  the  Wall  Street 
bomb  investigation  and  was  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  rounding  up  alien  anarchists  and 
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having  them  deported  in  the  earlv  d-iv* 
of  the  World  War.  y  clays 

One  young  man  was  killed  and  another 
seriously  injured  Oct.  14  when  an  an(n 
mobile  m  which  they  were  riding  with 
two  others  overturned  near  Tenafly  n 
J.,  aftei  striking  a  sharp  curve  in  fi,A 
road.  The  dead  man,  William  Thomas 
Party,  was  20  and  lived  at  27  S.  Dei.. 
St.,  Englewood.  The  police  say  James 
Hallaran  ot  Englewood  was  driving 
automobile.  He  was  severely  injured  ami 
was  removed  to  the  Englewood  Hospital 

l  charge  of  - 

against  him. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Ganna  Walska 
wife  of  Harold  F.  McCormick,  must  pav 
approximately  $1,000,000  in  duties  on 
f  wel|  «nd  clothes  held  up  by  the  Collec¬ 
tor  of  Customs  at  New  York.  Secreta™ 
of  the  Treasury  Mellon  Oct.  10  approved 
he  action  of  the  New  York  Collector  of 
t  ustoins,  Philip  Elting,  in  levying  on  the 
property  of  Mrs.  McCormick,  holding  that 

husband  18  in  this  C0Untry’  with  her 

President  Coolidge,  speaking  at  the 
opening  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  .s  forty-ninth  triennial  convention 
Oct.  10,  defined  this  country’s  greatest 
possible  service  to  the  world  as  the  per 
fection  of  its  own  moral  progress.  He  de¬ 
clared  religion  was  necessary  to  American 
life  and  liberty.  In  addition  to  the 
I  resident’s  message,  the  heads  of  the 

olwum  ia,Ul  /VI  °T>er\  aiL  congregation  of 
20,000  heard  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Pal¬ 
merston  Anderson,  Bishop  of  Chicago 
urge  the  elimination  of  politics  from  the 
pulpit. 

American  tourists’  expenditures  this 
year  will  be  close  to  $900,000,000,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Ray  Hall,  who  compiles  the 
American  balance  of  international  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
A  large  increase  in  travel  in  Canada,  our 
“wet"  neighbor  on  the  north,  is  noted. 
Passports  issued  by  the  Department  of 
fetate  the  first  nine  months  of  1928 
totaled  163,319,  compared  with  128,384 
for  the  same  period  last  year,  an  increase 
of  21.4  per  cent.  Dr.  Hall  points  out, 
however,  these  figures  do  not,  by  any 
means,  tell  the  whole  story.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  records  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
show  that  American  citizens  departing 
from  the  country  in  the  first  eight  months 
of  1928  numbered  318,419,  against  284,- 
999  in  the  same  period  of  1927,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  11.7  per  cent.  Passports  are 
not  necessary  for  visits  to  Cuba,  the  Ba¬ 
hamas,  Bermuda  and  several  other  near¬ 
by  countries.  Total  expenditures  of 
American  tourists  in  1927  were  estimated 
by  the  Finance  and  Investment  Division 
at  $770,000,000.  That  figure  was  based 
on  a  questionnaire  to  2,500  American 
tourists  overseas  and  upon  the  number  of 
American  automobiles  crossing  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  frontier.  These  compilations  close¬ 
ly  checked  with  estimates  for  35  in¬ 
dividual  countries,  made  mostly  by  Ameri¬ 
can  commercial  attaches  and  consular  of¬ 
ficers.  The  estimate  of  $770,000,000  was 
net,  after  deducting  $21,783,000  of  mer¬ 
chandise  declared  by  returning  tourists 
and  entered  in  the  customs  statistics  as 
“visible”  imports.  The  only  admissible 
deduction  from  the  figure,  according  to 
Mr.  Hall,  was  about  $53,000,000  paid  by 
Americans  to  American  passenger  vessels. 

AVIATION. — The  Graf  Zeppelin,  Ger¬ 
man  dirigible,  left  Friedrichshafen,  Ger¬ 
many,  Oct.  11.  The  airship  reached  Lake- 
hurst,  N.  J.,  Oct.  16,  after  a  journey  of 
111%  hours.  The  total  cruise  was  6,300 
miles.  The  Graf  Zeppelin,  making  the 
run  across  the  Atlantic  between  the  same 
airports  as  the  Los  Angeles  (the  ZR-3) 
four  years  ago  took  32  hours  and  20 
minutes  longer  for  the  flight  than  the 
American  Navy  dirigible  which  was  also 
a  German  product.  Both  ships  started 
from  Friedrichshafen  and  ended  their  trip 
at  Lakehurst.  The  Los  Angeles  came  by 
the  northern  route  across  the  Atlantic 
and  cruised  an  estimated  distance  of  5,000 
miles,  approximately  1,500  miles  less  than 
the  Graf  Zeppelin.  As  compared  with 
steamship  crossings,  the  Mauretania  has 
a  record  of  106  hours,  41  minutes,  the 
ocean  trip  being  2,780  miles.  The  Zep¬ 
pelin  brought  both  mail  and  passengers, 
the  crew  and  passengers  making  a  total 
of  about  60  persons.  The  commander  of 
the  great  airship  was  Dr.  Hugo  Ecke- 
ner,  the  second  in  command  being  Capt. 

E.  A.  Lehmann.  New  York  gave  them 
an  official  welcome  Oct.  16,  when  the 
huge  crowds  were  kept  in  order  by  6,000 
policemen. 


A  Garbage  Nuisance 

Sometimes  farm  people  are  made  to 
suffer  from  the  carelessness  and  thought¬ 
lessness  of  city  folks  in  a  way  that 
amazes  all  the  people  alike.  In  Cook  Co., 
Ill.,  a  glasshouse  farmer,  his  wife  and 
five  children  were  made  to  suffer  from 
the  act  of  a  city  garbage  collector,  who 
hauled  to  two  wooded  lots  within  50 
yards  of  the  farmer’s  house,  the  gar¬ 
bage  product  of  7,000  people. 

The_  act  so  outraged  the  farmer  and 
the  neighboring  homes  that  the  town  was 
obliged  to  change  contractors  and  the  new 
one  forced  to  haul  the  garbage  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  incinerator  where  it  was  consumed 
in  smoke-consuming  furnaces.  The  in¬ 
cinerator  is  a  new  experiment  of  one  of 
the  towns.  It  is  built  in  a  swamp  with 
a  stack  75  ft.  high,  and  cost  $40,000. 
Other  towns  are  investigating  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  installing  the  same  kind  of  plant. 

Illinois.  j.  L.  GRAFF. 
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Down  to  New  Jersey’s 
“Land’s  End” 

A  HOMESPUN  TALE 

At  4 :45  in  tlio  morning,  October  12, 
Clem  and  I  started  out.  Some  years 
ag0  on  this  date,  one  C.  Columbus  is 
said  to  have  discovered  America.  We 
were  going  to  look  over  some,  to  us, 
new  country  in  South  Jersey,  and  see 
a  few  good  It.  N.-Y.  friends,  with  whom 
we  had  talked  through  the  mails. 

This  tale  really  begins  with  the  night 
before,  as  I  went  home  with  Clem  and 
learned  what  an  event  it  is  when 
Father  returns  from  the  day's  work — 
the  shouts  of  the  one  or  two  or  three 
children  as  he  opens  door.  Of  course 
I  knew  this  already  but  it  is  the  kind 
of  happening  which,  though  “old  as 
the  hills,”  is  new  every  day  in  multi¬ 
tudes  of  homes.  Junior,  eight  months 
old,  sat  on  the  floor  waving  his  hands 

_ the  sort  of  child  who  eats  and  sleeps 

and  laughs  and  grows,  fortunate  in 
having  two  sisters  young  enough  for 
playmates  but  old  enough  to  mother 
him — a  youngster  well  fixed  with  three 
mothers  when  he  needs  them. 

After  supper  I  was  scandalously 
beaten  at  a  game  of  checkers,  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  my  aggressive  playing  against 
well-studied  conservatism.  Then  we 
got  out  to  put  the  car  in  shape  for  two 
days  steady  use — new  oil  in  the  crank 
case  after  thorough  flushing  and  a 
tank  full  of  gas. 

The  morning  gave  every  promise  of 
one  of  those  wonderful  Fall  days  — 
nothing  in  the  sky  but  stars,  which 
gradually  grew  dimmer  as  the  beams  of 
morning  light  multiplied  into  daybreak, 
and  then  sunrise,  while  we  left  miles 
of  the  Lincoln  Highway  behind  us. 
Driving  a  car  comes  as  easy  as  eating 
to  Clem.  He  just  sits  with  his  hand 
on  the  wheel  and  feet  on  the  proper 
pedals,  and  the  motor  plays  its  forward 
march  tune.  I  watched  the  indicator 
while  it  marked  40  and  45  and  then 
looked  the  other  way  for  a  while. 

At  Trenton  we  stopped  long  enough 
to  get  that  great  American  breakfast 
of  oatmeal — a  whole  lot  of  it — bacon 
and  eggs  and  coffee,  and  then  started 
for  a  village  a  few  miles  away  where 
we  were  to  meet  Mr.  L.,  the  first  on 
the  route  of  the  friends  we  were  to  see. 
After  finishing  our  business  errand  we 
stopped  long  enough  to  look  at  some  of 
Mrs.  L.’s  Dahlias  and  Zinnias  for  this 
is  flower  country,  especially  in  Fall, 
and  the  Dahlias  make  a  wonderful 
show. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  the  J.’s  in 
Burlington  County,  which  runs  clear 
across  the  State.  This  is  a  county  of 
finite  diversified  farming,  dairying  in 
sections,  poultry,  truck  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ing.  the  last  named  being  in  large  vol¬ 
ume,  including  the  famous  Roberts  or¬ 
chards  of  13  farms. 

The  forenoon  had  been  going  so 
rapidly  that  we  found  ourselves  eating 
dinner  with  our  friends,  the  J.’s,  and 
with  due  respect  to  everything  else  on 
the  table  I  must  speak  of  those  candied 
sweet  potatoes— the  real  thing,  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  housewife  who  knows  how. 
Such  an  experience  proves  that  one 
does  not  need  to  be  a  youngster  again 
to  have  something  taste  good.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  excusable  to  use  a  slang  ex¬ 
pression  right  here :  “O,  boy !”  those 
sweet  potatoes  were  “great,”  a  delec¬ 
table  brown  with  the  flavor  of  the  but¬ 
ter  and  syrup  cooked  with  them.  Helen 
would  have  been  alarmed  at  the  num¬ 
ber  of  slices  I  ate.  No,  I  am  not  going 
to  tell  her  anything  about  them,  for  I 
want  no  amateur  experiments  in  this 
line  tried  on  me. 

Mr.  J.  amused  us  with  some  of  his 
business  experiences.  Once  when  on 
the  road  a  man  asked  him  to  bring 
along  a  hound  dog  some  time  when  he 
came  around,  “Where  do  you  think  I 
would  run  across  a  hound  dog?”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “That  isn’t  in  my  line.”  But  at 
almost  the  first  place  he  stopped  a  man 
asked  him  to  buy  a  hound  dog,  so  he 
took  the  pup  into  the  car,  and  his  cus¬ 
tomer  was  supplied,  both  to  his  sur¬ 
prise  and  amusement.  At  another  place 
an  ugly  rooster  was  tyrannizing  over 
the  flock — an  inexcusably  mean  bird 
that  the  owner  wanted  to  get  rid  of. 

“I’ll  take  him  along,”  said  Mr.  J. 

So  the  rooster  was  “run  down”  and 
dragged  out,  fighting  and  squawking, 
from  under  some  bushes.  lie  was  put 
into  a  coop  in  the  backyard,  fed  skill¬ 
fully  for  a  few  days  to  make  him  ten¬ 
der.  and  soon  went  the  “way  of  all  the 
earth.” 

Now  we  had  a  long  afternoon  jour¬ 
ney  before  us,  miles  and  miles  down  to 
that  “Land’s  End”  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Cape  May  Country.  Clem,  who  was 
brought  up  in  a  dairy  section,  kept 
looking  for  the  big  barns  with  which 
be  is  so  familiar  in  New  York  State. 
Of  course  he  did  not  see  them,  as  this 
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South  Jersey  farming  is  different,  and 
such  barns  not  necessary.  Now  and 
then  we  went  through  long  stretches  of 
pine  and  scrub  oak — no  farming  at  all, 
but  beautiful  with  the  green  pine 
needles  and  varying  shades  of  red  and 
yellow  and  brown  of  the  oak  leaves 
and  sedges.  I  was  told  that  the  pine 
snake  (Pityophis  melanoleueus)  is 
found  in  some  of  this  scrub  land — a 
harmless  creature  but  quite  large  and 
looking  alarmingly  like  a  rattlesnake, 
without  the  rattles,  to  the  inexperi¬ 
enced. 

It  was  well  toward  night  when  we 
reached  the  K.  home.  They  have  a 
sizable  poultry  plant  and  a  small  farm 
which  is  being  made  productive  with 
green  manures  and  good  farming 
methods,  and  will  be  worked  into  fruit 
trees.  The  climate  of  this  Cape  May 
section  is  exceptionally  mild,  but  little 
snow  falling  and  staying  only  a  short 
time. 

At  the  risk  of  being  thought  a  gour¬ 
mand,  which  I  really  am  not,  I  must 
speak  of  the  home-canned  sweet  corn 
and  “scrapple”  at  supper.  There  was 
plenty  else,  but  these  particularly 
“touched  the  spot."  tAs  we  lingered  at 
the  table  Eleanor,*  six  years  old, 
showed  me  the  figures  she  was  making 
as  part  of  her  school  work  and  in¬ 
vited  me  to  write  a  row  of  them, 
which,  though  I  did  my  best,  did  not 
equal  hers  in  neatness  and  uniformity. 
But  it  was  time  we  were  on  our  way. 
so,  saying  good-by  to  the  K.’s  and 
Eleanor  and  John,  we  moved  rapidly 
north.  The  lights  of  Wildwood.  Avalon 
and  other  seacoast  places  at  our  right 
were  a  pleasant  sight.  At  nine  o’clock 
we  reached  Egg  Harbor  and  were  soon 
asleep. 

Saturday  morning  just  at  daylight 
we  started  along  the  White  Horse  Pike 
toward  Camden.  Some  excellent  farm¬ 
ing  and  large  fruit  growing  operations 
are  seen  on  this  road,  particularly  the 
great  peach  orchards  in  the  Hamrnon- 
ton  area.  Stopping  in  Philadelphia 
long  enough  to  eat  some  real  cinna¬ 
mon  buns,  we  pointed  again  on  the 
Lincoln  Highway  toward  Bucks  Coun¬ 
ty,  where  we  .were  to  make  our  last 
call.  Philadelphia  and  the  country 
north  of  it  were  always  attractive  to 
me,  and  seemed  doubly  so  this  pleasant 
forenoon  on  the  smooth  broad  road.  It 
was  a  happy  thought  to  remember  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Lee  in  naming  those  two  great 
highways. 

We  had  dinner  with  our  friends,  the 
U.’s,  and  though  I  may  be  accused 
of  talking  too  much  about  things  to 
eat,  I  must  mention  one  special  item, 
the  cocoa  cake,  light  as  sponge  cake 
and  just  the  thing  to  wind  up  a  good 
meal.  The  praise  of  “Mother’s  home 
cooking”  has  often  been  sung  but  never 
becomes  an  old  story.  The  remem¬ 
brance  of  it  follows  the  children  wher¬ 
ever  the  years  may  take  them,  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  perhaps.  We  looked 
with  interest  at  the  drawing  book  of 
the  young  daughter  of  the  household, 
the  freehand  work  showing  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  much  promise.  Before 
leaving  we  stood  before  the  Cannas  in 
the  front  yard  while  Clem  took  a  snap¬ 
shot  of  the  group. 

Our  route  back  took  us  through 
Somerville,  Bound  Brook  and  Plain- 
field.  attractive  towns  with  much  good 
farming  to  be  seen  between.  Clem 
dropped  me  off  at  Newark,  and  short¬ 
ly  after  six  I  was  back  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
place  looking  over  my  basket  of  mail 
that  had  come  in  two  days’  absence. 
Then  I  made  my  way  into  New  Jersey 
again  and  around  nine  o’clock  turned 
into  a  familiar  dooryard,  thinking  what 
a  good  place  home  is — my  own  as  well 
as  those  I  had  been  permitted  to  visit 
during  those  two  days.  w.  w.  h. 


County  Women’s  Clubs 
Sponsor  Successful 
Flower  Show 

The  first  annual  Cecil  County,  Mary¬ 
land,  Flower  Festival  and  Llomemaker’s 
Exhibits  held  at  the  Elkton  Armory  on 
Friday  and  Saturday.  October  5  and  6, 
proved  such  an  unqualified  success  and  of 
so  much  interest  to  the  people  of  Cecil 
County,  that  it  is  planned  to  make  the 
show  an  annual  affair,  according  to  those 
in  charge  this  year.  A  total  of  several 
thousand  Cecil  Countians  visited  the 
show  during  the  two  days,  attendance  be¬ 
ing  especially  heavy  on  both  evenings. 
Certainly  no  prettier  show  has  ever 
graced  the  Elkton  Armory  than  that  ar¬ 
ranged  for  this  event  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Priscilla  B.  Pancoast,  Home 
Demonstration  Agent  for  Cecil,  and  Mrs. 
A.  Baus,  of  Appleton,  general  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  affairs. 
Assisting  Mrs.  Baus  on  the  committee 
were  Mrs.  J.  E.  Crothers,  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Balderston,  Mrs.  Robert  Reynolds,  Mrs. 
Hazel  Riley.  Mrs.  John  Logan,  Mrs. 
Robert  Taylor,  Mrs.  Harvey  Anderson, 


Mrs.  A.  D.  Short  and  Mrs.  IV.  T.  Lofland. 
Representatives  of  each  of  the  girls’  clubs 
of  the  county  acted  as  ushers  during  the 
show.  The  following  girls  were  in  cos¬ 
tumes  to  represent  Chrysanthemums : 
Evelyn  Boyles,  Helen  Balderston,  Dean 
Reese,  Sydney,  Mosely,  Phoebe  Fox, 
Esther  McDonald  and  Madeline  McClin- 
tock.  Aside  from  the  beautiful  exhibits 
of  flowers  on  display,  interest  centered 
in  the  tastefully  arranged  Japanese  tea 
garden,  and  the  complete  rock  garden. 
Commercial  exhibits  by  Nyra  A.  Balder¬ 
ston  &  Co.,  and  Lyman  Spence  added 
much  to  the  show. 

Homemaker's  club  exhibits  consisted 
of  a  demonstration  on  dining-room  ar¬ 
rangement,  including  a  table  set  for  four 
and  a  properly  draped-window.  Chair¬ 
men  in  charge  of  these  exhibits  included 
Mrs.  Willis  Gorrell,  Mrs.  Raleigh,  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Abernathy,  Miss  Elsie  Aikens,  Mrs. 
Robert  Taylor,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Beamer,  Mrs. 
S.  W.  Fitzgerald  and  Mrs.  Robert  Rey¬ 
nolds.  Winners  in  this  contest  for  for¬ 
mal  display  were  first,. Calvert  Club;  sec¬ 
ond,  Aiken  Club,  and  for  informal  display 
were  first,  Colora  Club ;  second,  Wide-a- 
Wake  (Oakwood)  Club.  Merchants  of 
Elkton  gave  this  project  their  sincere  co¬ 
operation.  Cut  flower  exhibits  were 
judged  by  Miss  Ada  G.  Beard  of  the 
Women’s  Civic  League  of  Baltimore  and 
potted  plants  and  window  displays  by 
Miss  Venia  M.  Keller,  State  Home  Dem¬ 
onstration  Agent.  T.  H.  BARTILSON. 


Spinach  Culture 

Spinach  cannot  be  grown  on  poor  land. 
A  fertile  loamy  soil  is  best  with  a  good 
application  of  fertilizer  applied  before  the 
crop  is  planted.  The  rows  should  be  15 
to  18  in.  apart,  or  another  method  of 
planting  is  to  sow  10-in.  drills  or  beds  that 
are  4  to  7  ft.  wide.  The  latter  is  the 
method  employed  by  the  commercial  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  section.  The  land 
should  be  plowed  several  weeks'  before 
sowing,  as  fresh  plowed  ground  would  be 
too  dry.  A  good  place  is  where  an  early 
crop  of  vegetables  were  grown.  Harrow 
the  ground  just  before  sowing  to  kill  all 
grass  and  weeds. 

For  the  Fall  crop  the  seed  can  be  sown 
from  middle  of  August  until  the  middle 
of  September.  It  is  hard  to  get  a  stand 
here  in  Virginia  before  September,  owing 
to  hot  dry  weather,  spinach  being  a  cold 
weather  plant.  But  if  a  good  rain  comes 
latter  part  of  August  most  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  take  a  chance  and  sow  part  of  the 
crop  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  rain. 
If  the  plants  come  up  and  live  it  will  put 
the  crop  on  the  market  10  days  to  two 
weeks  earlier,  while  if  the  sowing  is  a 
failure  the  ground  is  harrowed  and  sown 
again  in  September.  Seed  sown  first  of 
September  will  mature  a  crop  about  first 
of  December.  The  main  crop  for  Spring 
should  be  sown  in  October.  Apply  about 
1.200  lbs.  fertilizer  per  acre.  A  good 
mixture  is  one  containing  7  per  cent 
nitrogen,  7  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and 
5  per  cent  potash,  with  a  top-dressing  of 
200  to  300  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre 
after  the  plants  come  up.  Where  blight 
is  prevalent  Virginia  Savoy,  a  blight-re¬ 
sistant  variety  should  be  sown.  R.  c. 

Virginia. 


A  Memorial  to  a  Great 
Singer 

Driving  through  the  pretty  little  coun¬ 
try  village  of  Rome,  Pa.,  the  other  day, 
we  passed  the  cemetery  and  noted  a  tall 
monument  near  its  center.  We  knew  to 
whom  that  monument  had  been  erected, 
but  stopped  to  read  the  inscription  on  it. 
As  we  recall  it,  the  inscription  on  the 
side  facing  the  highway  began  with, 
“Erected  by  the  Sunday  Schools  of  Great 
Britain  and  America  to  the  Memory  of 
Philip  Paul  Bliss.”  There  was  much 
more  on  the  four  sides  of  the  shaft,  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  man  hon¬ 
ored  being  given.  Here,  in  the  old  ceme¬ 
tery  of  a  small  country  hamlet,  nine  miles 
from  a  railroad,  was  a  memorial  to  a 
man  whose  birthplace  and  early  home  had 
been  in  these  hills  and  whose  name  had 
become  known  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world.  “Hallelujah  !  ’Tis  Done,” 
“Hold  the  Fort,”  “Pull  for  the  Shore” 
were  old-time  Sunday  school  favorites  and 
were  sung  by  the  composer.  P.  P.  Bliss, 
and  his  hearers  with  the  fervor  which 
characterized  the  evangelistic  campaigns 
of  a  generation  ago.  They  have  gone  out 
of  fashion  in  these  days  and  are  seldom 
heard,  yet  they  stirred  the  hearts  of  the 
people  who  sang  them  as  it  may  be  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  more  classical  compositions 
could  have  done.  The  body  of  this  man, 
whose  name  was  as  familiar  as  that  of 
D.  L.  Moody,  with  whom  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  in  evangelistic  work,  does  not  rest 
in  this  countryside  burial  ground.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  were  burned  to  death  in 
that  great  railway  disaster  at  Ashtabula, 
O.,  which  shocked  the  world  52  years  ago. 
Neither  belonging  nor  trace  of  the  body 
of  either  was  ever  found  but  he_re,  in  the 
home  of  the  youth  of  the  great  singer  and 
his  wife,  stands  a  simple  marble  shaft, 
already  beginning  to  show  the  marks  of 
age.  Not  only  does  it  call  to  mind  the 
almost  forgotten  names  of  once  famous 
evangelists  but  it  marks  the  passing  of 
an  era  in  our  national  life  marked  by 
simplicity  in  living  and  simplicity  in 
thought  and  which  seems  to  many  who 
look  back  upon  it  to  have  been  America’s 
golden  age.  M.  B.  D, 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Danger 


A  New  Exterminator  that  la 
Wonderfully  Effective  yet  Safe  to  Um* 

K-R-O  i  3  relatively  harmless  to  human  beings, 
livestock,  dogs,  cats,  poultry,  yet  is  guaranteed 
to  kill  rata  and  mice  every  time. 

Avoid  Dangerous  Poisons 

K-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic,  phosphorus, 
barium  carbonate  or  any  other  deadly  poison. 
Its  active  ingredient  i3  squill  as  recommended 
by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  in  theirlatest 
bulletin  on  "Rat  Control.” 

Manyletters  testify  to  the  great  merit  of  K-R-O. 

*‘£  bought  two  75c  cans  K-R-O  and  put  IB 
out  according  to  directions  here  at  the  State 
Farm  with  following  result.  Picked  up  and 
hauled  away  578  dead  rat3. — J.  B.  Jackson, 
WardenNo.  2,  Ark.  State  F  arm,  T  ucker.  Ark.'  ’ 

•OLD  ON  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

75c  at  your  druggist  or  direct  from  us  at  $1.00 
delivered.  Largesize  (four  times  as  much)  $2.00. 
The  K-R-O  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


“THE  SAFEST  BANK 
MESSENGER  in  the  WORLD” 


'that  is  the  title  of  our  new.  illustrated  booklet 
telling  all  about  our  convenient  "banking  by 
mail’'  method.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 

Dividend  Paid 
July  1st,  1  923 


4i/2% 


Interest  Compounded 
Quarterly. 

Assets  over 
$37,000,000.00 
and  over  55,000 
Depositors. 

Chartered  1868 


Mail  this  slip  today  ■■■■••>' 

National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  | 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  * 
booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  ■ 
World.” 

Name .  J 

Address .  J 

City .  RN-Y! 


That's  what  J.  A* 
Riploglo  of  Appa¬ 
noose  Co.,  Ia.,  made 
with  his  Hercules  Stump 
Puller  during  the  paat  eix 
7ear«  in  spare  time.  Wm. 
liaison  of  Kansas  cleared 
his  own  land,  made  $2000, 
then  sold  his  machine.  There 
is  big  money  in  pulling  stumps 
for  yourself  and  others  with 


HERCULES 

TRIPLE  POWER  STUMP  PULLER 


Clear  any  stump  land  quickly  at  very  low  cost.  Hand  or 
horse  power  machines.  Easy  work.  Hercules  is  the 
fast,  reliable,  efficient,  dependable  machine  for  pulling 

_ .  stumps  and  hedges.  Thousands  of 

satisfied  users  say  so. 

|AI.,j|A  Today  for  new  combined  land 
clearing  guide  end  catalog. 
Reduced  price  offer  to  early  buyers.  Big 
discount  to  first  buyer  io  your  territory. 
Easy  payments.  Onty  $10.00  down. 

Send  no  money— just  your  name 
—today. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1330  29tb  St.  Centerville,  lows 


A  Saw  For  TO  ^ 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts. 
Ilumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
—  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIO  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills.  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 

All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


DANIELS 

CHUNK 

FURNACE 


Heats  big  space  at 
small  expense. 

\V rite  Dept.  D. 

Sam  Daniels  Mfg.  Co. ,  Inc. 
Hardwick  Vermont 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Ruhal  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THAT  picture  on  our  first  reading  page  shows  a 
striking  example  of  rat  work  familiar  to  most  of 
us.  By  proper  construction  and  watchfulness  the 
corncrib  and  granary  can  be  kept  rat  and  mouse 
proof,  but  the  watchfulness  part  of  the  program  is 
extremely  important.  These  creatures  are  quick  to 
go  up  a  movable  corncrib  step  or  dodge  into  a  door 
left  open  a  moment  while  we  step  to  another  part  of 
the  barn  floor.  “Shut  the  granary  door !”  is  the  ex¬ 
hortation  most  of  us  have  heard  as  boys.  The  havoc 
of  rats  in  a  grain  mow  cannot  be  helped  so  long  as 
we  have  rats  about  the  premises  and  unthrashed 
grain.  We  have  seen  mows  of  grain  sheaves  nearly 
ruined,  and  what  was  left  so  foul  as  to  be  scarcely 
fit  to  feed  live  stock.  Part  two  of  this  article,  to  be 
printed  next  week,  will  give  the  best  known  methods 
for  rat  control.  One  important  point  is  to  get  every¬ 
one  in  a  neighborhood  interested  in  this  matter,  as 
concerted  effort  will  be  much  more  effective  than 
where  a  few  try  to  get  rid  of  the  rats  while  others 
do  not.  A  public  meeting,  or  series  of  them,  to  con¬ 
sider  rat  extermination,  will  be  useful  in  spreading 
reports  of  what  has  been  done  and  planning  future 
work  systematically. 

* 

RACTICALLY  all  grades  of  cattle,  hogs,  lambs 
and  sheep  are  going  at  fair  to  high  prices  at  the 
primary  markets.  Recently  at  South  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  a  “ton  litter”  of  10  Poland-Chinas,  raised  by 
Darrill  Stevenson  in  that  State,  sold  at  $12.25  per 
ewt.,  grossing  $375.  They  weighed  3,080  lbs.  at  180 
days  of  age.  At  the  same  time  and  place  a  Here¬ 
ford  “baby”  beef  steer,  fed  by  Byron  Hayes,  in 
Adams  County,  la.,  sold  for  $53  per  cwt.  That  is, 
of  course,  a  fancy  price  for  an  exceptional  steer, 
for  he  had  won  the  grand  championship  in  the  boys’ 
and  girls’  club  class  of  450  entries  at  the  1928  Iowa 
State  Fair,  and  was  purchased  by  President  L.  W. 
Baldwin  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Co.  But 
245  “baby”  beeves,  fed  by  boys  and  girls  in  the  corn 
belt,  were  sold  in  the  same  auction  ring  at  $17.50 
to  $25  per  cwt.,  while  at  the  Hagerstown  Fair  in 
Maryland  last  week  46  head  of  this  class  of  stock 
fetched  $14.50  to  $22.50  per  cwt.  Hogs  have  declined 
$3  per  cwt.  in  the  last  three  weeks,  but  the  best  200 
to  300-lb.  butchers  are  earning  $10  to  $10.50  per  cwt. 
Our  animal  industry  as  a  whole  appears  to  be  on  a 
stronger  base  than  it  could  boast  in  the  past.  At 
any  rate,  our  consumption  of  meats,  dairy  products 
and  poultry  and  eggs  is  enormous  and  increasing. 
Why?  What  about  cheaper  foods  and  so-called  “sub¬ 
stitutes?”  The  answers  are  that  animal  products 
are  wholesome,  exceptionally  palatable  and  highly 
nutritious,  and  that  a  systemic  craving  for  the  pro¬ 
teins  which  they  contain  is  widespread  and  more  or 
less  acute.  Consequently  meatmakers  in  particular 
are  receiving  fair  to  good  prices  for  their  animals  on 
foot,  and  “baby”  beef  production  on  farms  and  under 
conditions  to  which  it  is  adapted  is  likely  to  net  sat¬ 
isfactory  returns  for  several  years  to  come.  It  is 
under  way  in  several  eastern  areas,  and  will  be 
taken  up  in  others.  It  will  yield  its  best  returns 
where  the  calves  are  bred  and  fed  on  the  same 
farm  or  in  the  same  community. 

>1= 

ESIDENTS  of  our  Eastern  States,  in  counting 
the  many  blessings  that  they  enjoy,  are  likely 
to  fail  to  assess  at  their  full  value  the  plentiful  sup¬ 
plies  of  water  from  natural  sources  available  to 
them.  A  good  example  of  the  expense  and  trouble  to 
which  residents  of  arid  regions  must  go  to  obtain 
water  of  inferior  quality  is  afforded  at  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona.  This  can¬ 
yon  is  one  of  America’s  scenic  wonders,  which  many 


of  our  readers  have  visited,  and  which  is  attracting 
increasing  numbers  of  tourists  each  year.  The  Col¬ 
orado  River  flows  for  56  miles  through  the  bottom 
of  this  canyon,  but  is  a  mile  below  the  rim  where 
water  is  needed.  The  National  Park  at  this  rim  is 
occupied  by  about  2,500  visitors  at  the  height  of  the 
tourist  season,  and  these  visitors  require  the  use  of 
100,000  gallons  of  water  daily.  This  is  brought  from 
Flagstaff,  100  miles  away,  in  tank  cars.  The  river 
itself  is  too  turbid  for  use,  and  other  possible  sources 
of  water,  as  those  in  the  San  Francisco  Mountains 
52  miles  away,  are  not  economically  available.  En¬ 
gineers  have  now  built  a  sewage  purifying  plant  in 
the  park  at  the  south  rim  of  the  canyon  that  makes 
it  possible  to  use  the  water  brought  to  it  more  than 
once.  Sewage  from  all  park  sources  is  carried  to 
septic  tanks  and  the  water  recovered  in  their  ef¬ 
fluent  is  further  purified  to  make  it  available  for 
such  purposes  as  supplying  the  locomotives  of  the 
railroad,  stationary  steam  boilers,  toilets  and  lawns. 
The  cost  of  recovering  1,000  gallons  of  water  from 
sewage  is  57  cents,  as  compared  with  the  $3.09  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  the  expense  of  bringing  it  there  origi¬ 
nally.  While  it  is  practicable  so  to  purify  this 
water  as  to  make  it  safe  for  drinking  or  irrigating 
vegetable  gardens,  this  has  not  been  attempted. 

* 

MANY  a  farmer  exercises  the  “bargaining  power” 
which  his  intelligence  and  thrift  have  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him.  By  using  it  he  conserves  and  in¬ 
creases  his  “buying  power.”  In  Adams  County,  Pa., 
last  week  a  young  farmer,  at  the  expense  of  a  little 
time  and  some  effort,  saved  $40  in  buying  an  agri¬ 
cultural  machine  that  retails  at  about  $220.  Refus¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  price  asked  by  the  local  dealer,  he 
offered  a  cash  price  which  he  thought  fair.  It  was 
accepted.  The  dealer  made  a  small  profit,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  received  his  regular  fixed  price  for  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  young  buyer  completed  the  transac¬ 
tion  with  increased  respect  for  his  own  head-work. 
If,  however,  he  had  not  been  in  a  position  to  pay 
cash,  he  could  not  have  invoked  “bargaining  power” 
or  “talked  turkey.”  Discounts  for  cash  are  cus¬ 
tomary  in  all  businesses.  Not  many  farmers,  how¬ 
ever,  take  advantage  of  them,  but  more  of  them 
could.  In  numerous  instances  they  could  secure 
more  substantial  discounts  than  are  advertised  or 
made  public.  The  fact  that  discounts  are  allowed 
for  cash  implies  that  the  man  who  buys  on  time  is 
penalized.  In  the  long  run,  he  pays  well  for  the 
privilege  of  paying  later.  Middlemen  and  dealers 
quote  prices  based  on  the  assumption  that  sales  will 
be  made  on  time.  They  can  afford  to  and  do  sell 
at  lower  prices  for  cash.  Many  a  local  dealer  has 
come  to  grief  by  “carrying”  too  many  customers.  A 
great  deal  of  modern  business  is  so  unbusinesslike 
that  it  is  done  at  a  very  high  expense,  bringing  about 
a  “profitless  prosperity.” 

* 

As  a  taxpayer  and  mother  I  would  like  to  know  if  the 
trustees  of  a  school  have  the  right  to  take  our  little  ones 
out  of  the  school  and  put  them  in  a  little  office  on  the 
main  road  and  in  most  dangerous  part  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  with  only  a  few  feet  between  doorstep  and 
road.  They  claim  the  rooms  are  over-crowded.  They 
are  paying  almost  as  much  rent  as  to  build  a  temporary 
room  on  school,  but  say  the  State  will  not  allow  a  tem¬ 
porary  room  on  building.  The  trustees  have  no  chil¬ 
dren  in  primary  and  do  not  seem  to  care.  j.  w. 

New  York. 

HERE  are  many  inquiries  about  school  matters 
of  this  sort.  The  local  authorities  in  charge  of 
such  things  are  responsible  to  the  State  Education 
Department,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  serious  defects  in 
school  administration  and  equipment,  and,  where  the 
district  superintendent  is  unwilling  to  consider  rea¬ 
sonable  complaints,  the  headquarters  at  Albany 
should  be  notified,  clearly  and  briefly  as  possible, 
and  in  respectful  language.  Some  district  superin¬ 
tendents  appear  reluctant  to  do  their  full  duty  in  in¬ 
vestigating  such  matters,  unless  forced  to  by  the 
headquarters.  Make  sure  that  the  complaint  is  well 
founded  and  then  take  it  to  the  head  office  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

* 

CRIME  among  young  people  has  been  laid  to 
many  causes — to  economic  pressure,  to  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  home  life,  and  to  the  decay  of  religion. 
Now  comes  a  critic  who  asserts  that  New  York’s 
school  system  is  responsible  for  the  making  of  many 
criminals.  This  critic,  Dr.  Raynor,  is  principal  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  High  School,  Brooklyn.  He  says 
that  the  school  system  leads  many  students  to  take 
courses  of  study  for  which  they  are  not  adapted, 
and  in  which  they  fail.  They  become  social  misfits 
and  habitual  failures,  because  they  are  forced  to 
undertake  studious  tasks  for  which  they  have  no 
aptitude.  These  pupils,  he  thinks,  should  go  to  vo¬ 
cational  training  schools,  and  not  to  academic  high 
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schools.  In  his  own  school,  Dr.  Raynor  said,  i10t 
more  than  half  the  students  are  qualified  to  under¬ 
take  high  school  work,  and  of  the  class  that  entered 
last  June  not  more  than  19  per  cent  were  able  to 
pass  the  State  Board  of  Regents  examinations  given 
them  as  an  intelligence  test.  According  to  his  esti¬ 
mate  less  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  high  school 
students  in  the  entire  city  are  qualified  for  high 
school  work.  Part  of  the  blame  is  due  to  parents 
who  are  reluctant  to  admit  that  their  children  are 
better  suited  to  vocational  training  than  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  activities  of  an  academic  high  school.  The 
result  of  their  failure  is  a  revolt  against  authority 
which  leads  to  truancy  and  eventually  to  crime. 
While  these  assertions  may  seem  too  sweeping,  we 
think  there  is  certainly  foundation  for  them.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  all  comes  back  to  one  foundation 
—home  and  parents.  If  the  parents  do  not  possess 
the  patience  and  wisdom  to  plan  for  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  their  child,  it  would  seem  impossible  for 
the  school  system  to  take  their  place. 

* 

'  I  'HE  English  have  an  apple  that  deserves  some 
A  market  attention.  It  is  the  Bramley,  their  fav¬ 
orite  green  Winter  cooking  apple.  It  sells  late  in 
the  season  at  higher  prices  than  the  imported  Ameri¬ 
can  Greening,  also  a  favorite  apple.  The  chief  sell¬ 
ing  point  of  the  Bramley  is  the  fact  that  it  cooks 
white  as  a  baked  apple.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and 
productive.  A  few  visiting  American  apple  growers 
have  talked  of  growing  this  apple  for  export  to 
England.  It  might  be  worth  testing  in  some  section 
where  red  varieties  are  not  very  satisfactory,  as  on 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  variety  is  hardy  enough  for  American 
Winters  nor  what  effect  the  climate  would  have  on 
the  appearance.  It  might  not  look  just  right  to  Eng¬ 
lish  buyers  when  grown  in  our  warm  Summer 
weather,  with  plenty  of  sunshine. 

* 

AT  THE  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Fair  was  a  large  tent 
containing  a  commercial  display  of  airplanes, 
as  automobiles  are  shown,  labelled  with  names  and 
prices,  and  accommodating  assistants  to  give  any  de¬ 
sired  information  about  them.  Machines  of  50-horse¬ 
power  were  priced  around  $2,100.  These  appeared  to 
be  about  what  the  average  man  who  drives  an  au¬ 
tomobile  is  likely  to  buy  when  arrangements  for 
landing  and  taking  to  the  air  are  improved.  These 
are  now  the  great  drawbacks  to  quite  common  use, 
but  from  experiments  under  way  it  would  seem 
that  devices  for  getting  the  machines  straight  up 
and  down  might  be  perfected  soon.  One  flyer  of  the 
type  used  for  rapid  mail  carrying  was  shown.  It 
looked  about  like  the  others,  but  was  said  to  be  250 
horsepower. 

* 

Can  you  tell  me  about  the  price  of  broilers,  say  two- 
pound  Rocks  at  different  times  of  the  year?  m.  h. 
Pennsylvania. 

HE  many  questions  in  just  this  line  indicate 
widespread  interest,  and  a  hope  that,  by  hatch¬ 
ing  chickens  at  just  the  right  time,  high  prices  for 
out-of-season  broilers  may  be  had.  This  may  work 
out  so  at  times,  but  is  no  sure  thing.  Frozen  broilers 
of  various  sizes  are  in  practically  every  market. 
These  are  prepared  by  large  concerns,  neatly  packed 
in  boxes  of  a  dozen  or  two,  and  compete  strongly 
with  fresh-killed  poultry.  Sometimes  arrangement 
may  be  made  in  large  towns  near  home  or  in  health 
resorts  for  selling  early  broilers,  but  do  not  go  into 
the  business  with  the  idea  that  New  York  will  take 
great  quantities  at  high  prices. 


Brevities 

Tourists  to  foreign  countries  are  believed  to  have 
spent  $900,000,000  this  year. 

This  country’s  rice  crop  will  be  about  38,000,000 
bushels,  which  is  6,000,000  less  than  last  year. 

How  much  would  a  farm  housekeeper’s  time  be  worth, 
if  she  were  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  a  city  house- 
worker? 

Japanese  immigrants  are  being  brought  into  Brazil 
in  large  numbers.  They  are  to  work  in  large  agricul¬ 
tural  developments. 

A  seat  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was  re¬ 
cently  sold  for  $450,000  which  is  $25,000  higher  than 
any  previous  sale. 

Citrus  fruit  shipments  from  Porto  Rico  usually  start 
early.  Because  of  storm  damage  not  much  is  expected 
for  six  or  eight  months. 

The  American  apple  crop  this  year  will  amount  to 
approximately  178,000,000  bushels,  the  Federal  depart¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  estimates. 

Many  persons  whose  health  will  not  permit  them  to 
eat  sugar  can  take  honey  without  injury.  Beekeepers 
should  impress  this  upon  their  customers. 

The  home  market  for  farm  and  garden  crops  often 
shows  unsuspected  possibilities.  Even  the  year  of  a 
gr*  at  surplus  there  are  some  of  our  people  who  do  not 
get  all  they  need. 
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Dairy  Plant  Sold 

THE  Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Company,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  and  Chicago,  has  bought  the  creamery  and 
business  of  the  St.  Lawrence  County  Dairy,  Inc.,  at 
Massena,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  A  short  time  hack, 
the  Griffiths  Dairy  Products  Corporation,  sold  its 
plant  to  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Following  the  sale,  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
patrons  went  over  to  the  St.  Lawrence  County 
Dairy,  enabling  the  plant  to  ship  a  carload  of  milk 
daily.  The  plant  now  receives  milk  from  100  farm¬ 
ers.  It  is  reported  that  the  Kraft-Phenix  Company 
will  start  at  once  to  enlarge  the  plant,  and  put  in  a 
new  pasteurizing  equipment,  and  a  separate  cheese 
plant  to  cost  .$00,000.  The  St.  Lawrence  County 
Dairy  Company  was  owned  by  T.  Arthur  Hendricks, 
K.  E.  McCann,  Fred  McCann,  all  of  Watertown,  and 
Louis  and  George  Bennett  of  Carthage. 


Farm  Relief  Plan  Approved 

COMMENT  on  our  plan  for  farm'  relief  has  been 
prompt,  and  so  far  generally  favorable.  If  our 
readers  could  sit  around  a  table  to  discuss  needs, 
and  make  decisions,  we  would  develop  the  best 
plan  that  could  possibly  be  devised.  One  of  its  great¬ 
est  merits  would  be  that  it  would  then  come  right 
up  close  to  farm  needs,  and  they  would  know  what 
it  was  all  about.  Then  they  would  adopt  it  as  their 
own.  That  alone  would  assure  its  success.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  we  cannot  all  get  together  around  a  single 
table  physically,  but  we  can  intellectually  and 
spiritually.  Turn  again  to  page  1302,  read  it  care¬ 
fully,  and  write  us  any  suggestion  or  comment  you 
would  make,  if  we  were  all  face  to  face  in  a  con¬ 
ference.  Some  of  the  comments  received  follow : 

From  Industry 

Your  article  on  farm  relief  is  wonderfully  fine.  I  ap¬ 
prove  of  it  in  every  particular.  I  believe  that  the  es¬ 
tablishing  of  such  a  system  as  you  have  outlined  -would 
do  more  towards  improving  farm  conditions  and  furnish¬ 
ing  farm  relief  than  any  proposition  that  has  yet  been 
offered.  Farmers,  like  a  majority  of  retailers  and  many 
manufacturers  are  suffering  from  over-production.  The 
equalization  of  supply  to  demand  and  the  improvement 
of  marketing  methods,  getting  the  management  of  their 
own  co-operative  organizations  into  their  own  hands, 
and  to  a  large  extent  out  of  the  hands  of  middlemen  and 
speculators,  will  come  pretty  near  solving  the  farmers’ 
problem.  F.  W.  SESSIONS. 

New  York. 

From  the  Plow  Handles 

Now  you  have  hit  the  trail  in  a  fine  upstanding  way. 
Your  position  on  farm  relief  is  beyond  attack.  Ham¬ 
mer  it  home.  With  your  250,000  subscribers  behind 
this  plan  better  days  for  the  farm  should  not  be  far  off. 
A  national  system,  authorized  by  Federal  act,  based  on 
sovereign  local  associations,  primary  farm  markets, 
stabilized  prices  on  equitable  basis  of  exchange,  and 
full  control  of  the  system  by  farmers  themselves,  are  all 
fundamentals.  t.  mc  Campbell. 

New  Jersey. 

From  Congress 

I  read  your  advance  proof  on  farm  relief,  and  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  based  on  sound  economics  and  just  what 
is  wanted  to  help  the  farmers  to  help  themselves. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  as  I 
regard  it  as  unconsitutional  and  unsound  from  an  eco¬ 
nomic  point  of  view,  and  would  simply  promote  further 
over-production,  which  is  the  main  curse  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  in  certain  Western  States. 

HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

From  the  U.  S.  Senate 

Your  article  is  magnificent.  I  think  I  may  say  that 
I  am  in  full  harmony  with  it. 

No  one  who  lives  in  a  great  city  can  have  a  particle 
of  insight  if  he  fails  to  recognize  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  industrial  and  commercial  city  is  linked  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  rural  communities.  If  the  farmers 
cannot  sell  their  products  at  a  profit,  they  cannot  buy 
the  articles  manufactured  in  the  city. 

I  am  pleased  with  what  you  say  about  the  right  of 
the  farmer  to  fix  prices.  As  you  will  recall,  I  have  long 
believed  that  the  farmers  collectively  should  have  con¬ 
trol  of  this  important  factor. 

Your  plan  for  a  National  Farm  Marketing  Board  is 
a  good  one.  It  must  be  given  authority  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  whatever  they  may  be.  Like¬ 
wise,  what  you  say  about  primary  produce  markets  is 
very  important. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  present  situation  to 
learn  that  the  farmers  received  seven  and  one-half  bil¬ 
lions  for  their  crops,  but  when  they  get  to  the  consum¬ 
er,  the  latter  pay  twenty-two  and  one-half  billions — ■ 
twice  the  income  of  the  farmer  has  been  added  to  the 
value  of  the  product  before  it  reaches  the  consumer. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  the  present  system  of 
distribution. 

As  you  know,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  equalization 
fee.  You  have  dealt  with  that  phase  very  well  indeed, 

I  think. 

It  is  absurd  to  seek  to  apply  the  tariff  to  agricul¬ 
tural  imports  unless  the  tariff  is  high  enough  actually 
to  exclude  those  products  which  can  be  raised,  and  are 
raised  in  this  country. 

I  find  myself  in  fullest  accord  with  your  statement 
that  the  product  of  an  hour’s  skilled  labor  on  the  farm 
should  be  equal  to  an  hour’s  skilled  labor  in  the  shops. 
That  is  not  the  case  today.  It  takes  a  hog  weighing 
175  lbs.,  representing  eight  months’  feeding,  to  pay  a 
carpenter  for  one  day’s  work.  Certainly  this  is  not  a 
fair  exchange  of  hours  of  work  and  value  of  the 
service. 

I  was  born  on  a  farm,  live  on  a  farm,  visit  my  rela¬ 
tives  on  farms  and  whether  in  public  service  or  private 
life,  I  cannot  lose  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  farm. 

ROYAL  S.  COPELAND. 


7h*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
From  Farm  and  Farm  Bureau 

I  think  your  article  on  farm  relief  is  very  good.  I 
perhaps  might  look  at  some  things  a  little  different,  but 
I  think  you  cover  the  ground  in  good  shape  and  should 
cause  some  clear  thinking  on  the  marketing  problem. 

c.  R.  WHITE. 

From  a  Former  League  Director 

Your  outline  of  what  is  required  for  farm  relief  looks 
good  to  me  if  same  can  be  worked  out  and  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  without  too  much  expense.  „Your  reference  to  the 
boom  to  the  industrial  system  as  well  as  to  agriculture 
i3  certainly  correct.  It  has  always  been  a  wonder  to 
me  that  the  leaders  of  the  industrial  system  have  al¬ 
ways  been  so  insistent  on  being  able  to  obtain  low- 
priced  food  for  their  Avorkmen. 

You  understand  of  course  that  no  system  of  mar¬ 
keting  will  take  the  place  of  an  adequate  tariff  on  all 
agricultural  products  that  can  be  produced  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  this  country.  If  we  could  have  a  tariff  of  20 
cents  on  butter  and  10  cents  on  cheese  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  tariff  on  milk  and  cream,  and  then  absolute¬ 
ly  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine,  it  would 
very  soon  raise  the  price  of  all  milk  produced  in  the 
whole  United  States. 

To  produce  and  market  the  large  quantities  of  milk, 
cream,  cheese  and  butter  which  are  now  imported  would 
at  once  require  a  large  quantity  of  grain  which  would 
be  a  relief  to  the  grain  farmers  of  the  West. 

An  adequate  tariff  followed  with  a  system  of  mar¬ 
keting  such  as  you  suggest  would  surely  give  a  great 
boom  to  agriculture  as  well  as  all  other  industries  and 
I  certainly  hope  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  able  to  help 
bring  about  some  of  these  necessary  changes  in  the 
tariff  and  marketing  conditions.  A.  F.  spooner. 

New  York. 


September  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  milk  prices  paid  farmers  for  3  per  cent 
milk  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  for  the  month  of 
September  are  as  follows : 


Sheffield  Farms  Producers’  Association . $2.74 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association, 

Gross,  $2.64;  Net .  2.48 

Model  Dairy  Company .  2.74 

Meridale  Dairies  .  2.74 

Eagle  Dairy  Company  .  2.74 


League  deductions  were  six  cents  for  expenses  and 
10  cents  for  certificates  of  indebtedness. 


C.  Fred  Boshart 

CFRED  BOSHART,  of  Lowville,  Lewis  County, 
•  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  on  October  16.  He  was 
68  years  old.  Mr.  Boshart  was  born  at  Lowville. 
After  graduation  at  the  State  Agricultural  College 
at  Cornell,  he  returned  to  the  farm  and  retained  his 
interest  in  it  to  the  end.  Later  he  became  president 
of  the  Lewis  County  Trust  Company,  but  he  has  been 
conspicuously  associated  with  agriculture  all  his  life. 
He  was  director  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station, 
and  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Council  of  Farms 
and  Markets.  In  1914  he  became  supervisor  of  the 
town  of  Lowville,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Assembly,  where  he  served  four 
terms.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Sheffield 
Farms  Producers’  Association,  and  retained  the  posi¬ 
tion  continuously  since. 

The  writer  has  sat  in  agricultural  council  with 
Mr.  Boshart  for  a  period  of  thirty-odd  years.  From 
this  experience  we  can  say  that  New  York  agricul¬ 
ture  never  had  a  more  sincere  or  consistent  friend. 
His  associates  did  not  always  agree  with  him  in  de¬ 
tails,  but  no  one  ever  questioned  his  motives.  When 
Fred  Boshart  made  up  his  mind  and  declared  his 
decision,  no  power  of  friend  or  foe  could  change  it. 
All  knew  that  the  decision  was  final.  In  his  passing 
the  State  suffers  the  loss  of  a  useful  citizen.  Agri¬ 
culture  loses  a  capable  advocate  and  a  fearless 
champion.  After  years  of  intimate  contact  and  cher¬ 
ished  memories,  we  feel  a  fraternal  loss  in  Mr.  Bos- 
hart’s  passing,  and  a  sense  of  personal  sorrow. 


Dr.  Hedrick  Made  Station  Director 

Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  for  the  past  23  years  head  of  the 
horticultural  investigations  at  the  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva  and  since  1921  vice-director,  was  made  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Station  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca.  He  enters  up¬ 
on  his  new  duties  at  once. 

The  Geneva  Station  has  long  been  noted  for  its  work 
in  horticulture,  particularly  for  the  study  of  fruit  va¬ 
rieties  and  the  breeding  of  new  fruits.  An  important 
series  of  books  on  the  several  hardy  fruits  have  ap¬ 
peared  under  Dr.  Hedrick’s  authorship  during  his  term 
of  service  at  the  Station.  He  has  also  issued  numerous 
reports  and  articles  dealing  with  the  new  fruit  varieties 
originated  on  the  Station  grounds. 

Dr.  Hedrick  was  born  and  reared  on  an  Iowa  farm 
and  received  his  training  at  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  His  early  associations  with  experiment  station 
work  included  appointments  in  the  agricultural  colleges 
of  Oregon,  Utah  and  Michigan.  He  has  also  had  first¬ 
hand  experience  in  fruit  growing  in  New  York  through 
the  operation  of  his  own  orchards.  This  training  and 
experience,  coupled  with  his  wide  acquaintance  with 
practical  farmers  throughout  the  State,  made  his  selec¬ 
tion  as  director  of  the  Station  seem  especially  desirable. 

Dr.  Hedrick  succeeds  Prof.  Frank  B.  Morrison  who 
has  been  transferred  to  Cornell  University  as  head  of 
the  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  of  that  institu¬ 
tion.  Prof.  Morrison  was  director  at  the  Geneva  Sta¬ 
tion  for  the  past  year. 


Hudson  Valley  News 

We  are  having  wonderful  Fall  weather  which  prom¬ 
ises  to  make  up  for  the  backwardness  of  the  Spring  and 


Summer.  The  excessive  rains  ceased  about  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  September  and  from  that  time  until 
the  present,  we  have  had  just  moisture  enough  to  keep 
vegetation  coming.  We  have  had  three  light  frosts,  one 
on  Sept.  25,  one  on  Oct.  1,  and  one  Oct.  9,  none  of 
which  has  been  severe  enough  to  stop  the  growth  of 
beans. 

We  are  now  using  Whipple’s  Yellow  sweet  corn  that 
was  planted  on  July  6.  This  morning  (Oct.  16)  the 
price  in  the  Newburgh  public  market  was  $3  per  100 
ears.  After  ruling  around  50  cents  per  basket  of  14 
quarts  for  about  two  weeks  in  the  height  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  tomatoes  took  an  upward  turn  about  10  days  ago 
and  climbed  to  the  $2  mark  which  they  held  until  this 
morning  when  they  sagged  down  to  $1.25  a  basket. 

There  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  green  tomatoes  at 
50.  cents  per  14-qt.  basket.  Cabbage  still  is  very  high 
bringing  between  $3  and  $4  per  barrel  with  demand  un¬ 
satisfied.  Lima  beans  have  made  a  record  price  this 
season  at  times  going  above  $5  per  bushel  of  pods. 
Grapes  from  the  first  have  been  in  excessive  supply. 
►Saturday  one  of  my  neighbors  sold  his  crop  of  McIntosh 
apples  of  about  70  barrels  for  $8  per  barrel. 

Our  cucumber  pickle  crop  in  this  section  was  prac¬ 
tically  a  total  failure.  There  was  a  good  crop  of  early 
cukes  of  lull  size  and  the  prices  were  good,  around  $2 
per  bushel,  but  every  grower  of  late  pickles  lost  money. 

1  Tactically  all  the  vines  made  a  splendid  growth  until 
the  blossoming  season,  very  few  striped  beetles  to  bother, 
wr  ™at  ^  le  vines  were  very  rank.  At  blossoming  time 
blight  started  and  spread  rapidly,  and  although  the 
growers  dusted  and  sprayed,  both  for  that  and  the 
aphis,  the  work  was  in  vain,  and  in  a  short  time  noth¬ 
ing  was  left  but  dead  vines.  c.  o.  avarford. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Potato  Crop 

Oct.  9.  The  yield  of  late  potatoes  as  far  as  I  can 
learn  is  going  to  be  light  in  this  locality.  h.  h.  k. 
Baraboo,  Wis. 


October  9. — The  outlook  for  late  potatoes  in  this  lo- 
cality  is  not  very;  good,  because  of  lack  of  rain  and 
blight.  I  do  not  think  that  the  average  yield  will  be 
over  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  A  w 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


ill  V  v  iu  ousneis  per  bushel 

planted,  and  selling  at  present  from  40  to  65  cents  per 
bushel.  w  1 

Mexico,  Pa. 


poor,  extremely  dry  weather  during  the  setting  season, 
and  late  blight  have  cut  the  yield  so  that  it  will  not  be 
much  over  60  bushels  to  the  acre.  Potatoes  are  under¬ 
sized  and  few  in  a  hill.  H  A  w 

Manchester,  N.  Y. 


October  10. — The  outlook  is  very  poor.  Blight  has  af¬ 
fected  the  crop  and  they  have  rotted  badly.  My  neigh¬ 
bor  is.  a  big  potato  man,  always  raising  a  large  crop 
but  this  year  he  has  one  of  the  littlest  here.  The  gen- 
°ut,lo°k  is  just  half  a  crop;  they  are  going  75  to 
100  bushels  per  acre.  t  t  w 

Redford,  N.  Y. 

October  10. — Regarding  the  late  potato  crop  and 
blight,  farmers  in  this  vicinity  are  complaining  of  crop 
shortage,  although  what  have  been  raised  seemed  to 
have  been  of  good  quality.  Some  farmers  have  been  re¬ 
ported  selling  them  in  the  field  for  75  cents  per  bushel 
rather  than  storing  them.  r.  d  w  ' 

Danielson,  Conn. 


I  think  that  Aroostook  will  have  a  light  crop  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  although  the  area  was  larger  than  common.  Most 
of  the  wet  ground  planted  never  came  up.  Potatoes 
that  were  not  well  sprayed  died  early  and  rotted.  They 
tell  me  that  some  pieces  are  not  worth  digging.  A  few 
pieces  have  been  extra  good.  w>  h. w 

Presque  Isle,  Maine. 


Reports  indicate  a  larger  shipment  of  potatoes  from 
Michigan  than  in  1927.  This  i§  probably  correct,  but 
some  circumstances  might  create  a  doubt.  The  yield  in 
some  places  is  not  as  large  as  anticipated.  Some  sec¬ 
tions  were  injured  by  frost,  resulting  in  an  excess  of 
small  potatoes,  and  there  seems  a  general  disposition  to 
grade  closely.  Greenville  reports  light  offerings  and  a 
weak  market  at  50  cents  per  cwt.,  which  is  about  10 
cents  in  advance  of  the  price  in  the  Grand  Traverse- 
Cadillac  areas.  Canning  and  juice  apples  are  about  all 
in,  and  packing  stock  is  beginning  to  move.  No  fixed 
price  yet,  but  indications  they  will  run  from  about  75 
cents  per  bushel  for  Wealthy  to  $1.50  for  McIntosh  and 
other  standard  Winter  varieties.  Grape  market  has 
sagged  badly ;  juice  factories  are  quoting  $35  to  $37  per 
ton,  but  they  do  not  absorb  10  per  cent  of  offerings. 
General  market  price  much  lower  than  above  figures. 

Traverse  City,  Mich.  F.  D. 

October  8. — The  rule  is  not  to  dig  the  Fall  Irish  po¬ 
tato  crop  until  light  frost  strikes  the  vines.  While  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  frost  has  been  at  this  writing  (Oct.  8),  yet 
some  Fall  potatoes  have  been  dug  and  it  seems  to  be 
about  an  average  crop.  I  don’t  think  the  yield  in  this 
section  will  be  as  large  as  last  year,  as  most  crops  were 
planted  too  late,  due  to  heavy  rains  about  planting  time. 
Again  the  acreage  planted  this  year  was  not  so  large 
as  last  year.  Irish  potatoes  are  now  selling  from  75c 
to  $1  per  bushel.  Some  sweet  potatoes  are  being  dug, 
and  the  crop  is  not  as  good,  upon  an  average,  as  last 
year;  $1  per  bushel  is  the  retail  price. 

Harvesting  of  the  peanut  crop  is  now  order  of  the 
day.  While  the  early  planted  crop  seems  to  be  fairly 
good,  late  crops  will  be  light  in  both  yield  and  weight. 
Market  very  dull  for  peanuts,  best  price  being  $1.05  per 
bushel  for  old  stock.  1  do  not  think  the  price  of  new 
stock  will  start  over  $1.  Cutting  corn  is  about  com- 
pleted,  with  a  fair  crop  on  good  land.  A  fair  crop  of 
tobacco  was  cut.  The  price  seems  to  be  satisfactory  as 
it  is  bringing  anywhere  from  $15  to  $35  per  100  lbs.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  kind  and  quality.  Pork  dropped  last  Aveek 
from  $13  to  $10.50,  alive  or  on  the  hoof;  beef,  5  to  8c 
on  the  hoof;  eggs,  40c;  old  hens,  24c;  chickens,  35c; 
wheat,  M.30  \  corn,  $1.25.  It  is  an  ideal  Fall  for  seed- 
ing  small  grains  and  grasses.  Early  seeded  oats  and 
German  or  Crimson  clover  are  looking  fine  and  good 
stands  are  secured.  Seeding  of  the  wheat  crop  is  now 
being  pushed  forward  rapidly,  as  it  should  be  in  the 
ground  by  the  middle  of  October  for  best  results 

Disputanta,  Va.  w  h  ir 
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prevent  us  from  alighting  in  search  of 
water  by  which  the  letter  might  sustain 
injury.  Those  intended  for  this  use  must 
be  brought  from  the  place  to  which  they 
are  to  return  within  a  short  period  not 
exceeding  two  weeks  of  their  being  let 
loose.,  and  at  a  time  when  they  have 
young  in  the  nest.  Sometimes  we  are 
kept  in  the  dark  and  without  food  at  least 
eight  hours  before  being  let  loose. 

We  use  our  voice  only  in  the  mating 
season,  when  strutting  about  our  mates, 
somewhat  as  does  the  rooster  in  (he  barn¬ 
yard.  The  sounds  we  utter  are  deep  and 
guttural  and  very  like  the  word  ‘  coo 
long  drawn  out.  At  this  time  some  ot  our 
varieties  use  the  power  we  have  of  blow¬ 
ing  up  our  crop  to  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree,  so  that  the  head  seems  fastened  on 
the  top  of  an  inflated  bladder. 

Don’t  you  know  me?  What  am  1: 
Sent  by  Inez  McCabe  (15),  New  York. 


"Leaves  Red  and  Yellow  Under  This  Blue  Sky, 
On  That  Far  Day  Did  Meet  Columbus’  Eye.” 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Hearer  (13),  New  York 


other  birds,  and  in  the  secretion  at  breed¬ 
ing  time  of  a  milky  fluid  by  the  crop  of 
both  parents  (as  in  the  parrot),  with 
which  the  food  is  saturated  in  order  to 
fit  it  for  the  young,  which  are  at  first 
very  helpless. 

Perhaps  the  most  well  known  charac¬ 
teristic  of  our  family  is  our  love  of  home 
and  the  remarkable  degree  in  which  it 
possesses  the  instinct  and  power  of  re¬ 
turning  from  a  distance  to  its  accus¬ 
tomed  home.  Therefore  we  are  much 
employed  in  carrying  letters  from  one 
place  to  another.  In  eastern  countries 
where  such  messengers  are  most  frequent¬ 
ly  employed  it  is  the  practice  to  bathe  our 
feet  in  vinegar  to  keep  them  cool  and  to 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  yard  but  not  in  inch, 

My  second  in  punch  but  not  in  clinch. 
My  third  is  in  part  but  not  in  divide. 
My  fourth  is  in  lea,  hut  not  in  outside, 
My  fifth  is  in  sweater,  but  not  in  suit, 
My  whole  is  a  fruit. 

Maine.  — By  Norman  Chase  (11), 

Riddle 

I’ve  seen  you  where  you  never  were, 
And  where  you  ne’er  will  be. 

And  yet  you  in  that  very  same  place 
Mav  still  be  seen  by  me. 

* — Sent  by  Elspeth  Field  (9). 
New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma  was 
“music to  the  riddle  was  “thunder.” 


Drawn  by  Evelina  G.  Baldwin  (11), 
Pennsylvania 

Great  masses  of  white  clouds  fly  across 
the  cold  blue  sky  driven  by  a  strong 
northwest  wind.  Corresponding  patches 


Drawn  by  John  Mucha  (16), 

New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 
Autumn 

The  world  puts  on  its  robes  of  glory  now, 

The  very  flowers  are  tinged  with  deeper 
dyes ; 

The  waves  are  bluer,  and  the  angeis 
pitch. 

Their  shining  tents  along  the  sunset 
skies. 

The  distant  hills  are  crowned  with  pur¬ 
ple  mist ; 

The  days  are  mellow,  and  the  long  calm 
nights, 

To  wondering  eyes  like  weird  magicians 
show 

The  shifting  splendors  of  the  northern 
lights. 

The  generous  earth  spreads  out  her  faith¬ 
ful  stores, 

And  all  the  fields  are  thick  with  rip¬ 
ened  sheaves ; 

While  in  the  woods,  at  Autumn’s  rust¬ 
ling  step, 

The  maple's  blush  through  all  their 
trembling  leaves. 

— Albert  Laighton. 


RSELVESMEACH  OT 


Drawn  by  Charloffe  Dolly  (15),  New  York 
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Drawn  by  Gertrude  Wilson  (15), 
New  York 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
I?”  puzzle  wag  “Katy-did.”  She  is  too 
modest  and  retiring  to  become  well 
known,  and  few  of  us  were  able  to  send 
in  the  correct  answer.  This  month’s 
puzzle  is  based  on  a  better  known  sub¬ 
ject.  I  think  you  will  all  guess  the  right 
answer  before  you  reach  the  end,  but  I 
feel  sure  that  you  will  also  have  learned 
something  you  did  not  know  before. 
Write  and  tell  us  if  you  did. 

“I  am  a  bird.  My  kind  lives  wild  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  though  one  species  of 
my  kind  lias  been  domesticated.  Having 
long  been  so  it  has  undergone  many  re¬ 
markable  changes,  and  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  varieties  or  breeds,  some  exhibiting 
very  strange  peculiarities.  We  are  noted 
for  ’ our  strong,  swift  flight.  Our  wings 
are  not  over  large,  however,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  our  size.  My  bill  is  of  moderate 
length,  hard  and  a  little  arched  at  the 
point.  The  base  of  the  upper  part,  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  soft  thick  skin,  in  which 
the  nostrils  are  pierced.  My  feet  with 
toes  divided  to  the  base,  are  formed  both 
for  walking  and  perching.  My  tail  is  of 
moderate  length,  and  generally  square  at 
the  end.  Some  build  their  nests  in  trees 
and  some  in  holes  of  rocks.  We  lay  only 
two  eggs  at  a  time,  but  breed  twice  or 
oftener  in  a  year.  Both  male  and  female 
take  part  in  incubation. 

In  our  double  crop,  an  expansion  of  the 
gullet  bn  both  sides,  we  differ  from  all 
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of  light  and  shadow  flit  across  the  earth. 
For  a  moment  an  ash  tree  is  a  great 
tower  of  shining  bronze,  the  next,  as  the 
shadow  again  touches  it,  dull  and  drab. 
Here  are  maples  just  beginning  to  change 
into  their  glorious  Autumn  costume,  and 
there  are  birches  showing  faintly  yellow. 
The  garden  flowers  are  dead;  touched  by 
the  fingers  of  that  mischievous  elf,  Jack 
Frost,  they  stand  withered  and  faded. 
Theirj*wild  cousins,  the  asters,  goldenrod 
and  gentians  still  flaunt  their  beauty  by 
the  roadside. 

From  the  woods  comes  the  clarion  call 
of  the  blue  jays,  welcoming  the  return  of 
the  cool  days  they  love.  A  flock  of  crows 
beat  their  way  west  to  their  home  in  the 
woods  after  feeding  on  the  meadows.  The 
wind  sweeps  against  them  and  they  make 
slow  progress.  The  robins  and  the  blue¬ 
birds  are  talking  of  going  south,  and  the 
barn  swallows  have  been  gone  for  some 
time.  Evening  is  approaching  and  a  king¬ 
fisher  flies  slowly  up  the  river  looking  for 
his  supper. — From  Berta  Griffiths  (19), 
Connecticut. 


High  School  Girl  Friends 
Dear  Iva  Unger:  This  is  my  first  trial 
at  writing  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  but  my  par¬ 
ents  have  taken  it  for  years.  1  am  a 
freshman  in  high  school.  Here  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  myself  and  a  little  friend  of  mine. 
— Edith  Anderson  (12),  New  York. 


Whose  Elbows  Are  These? 

Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  you  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  my  girl  friend  taken  a  week  ago. 
I  am  a  serious  high  school  senior  now, 
and  unless  I  pass  in  everything  I  cannot 
graduate  in  June.  I  am  one  of  the  busy 
ones.  Yours,  Esther  Wright  (15),  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Life  on  a  Georgia  Farm 

August  28,  1928; — This  afternoon  I 
took  a  stroll.  First  1  walked  over  our 
cotton  fields  and  found  that  the  cotton  is 
beginning  to  open.  In  another  week  the 
fields  will  be  white  enough  to  pick.  The 
boll  weevils  haven’t  damaged  us  very 
much  this  year — came  too  late,  I  guess. 

Leaving  the  cotton  fields  I  crossed  the 
barbed  wire  fence  into  the  pasture,  and 
followed  a  winding,  well-beaten  path 
down  a  long  hill  into  the  swamp.  From 
a  tall  pine  near  the  brook  came  a  harsh, 
loud  call,  and  on  close  observation  I  dis¬ 
covered  a  blue  jay  perched  there.  In  a 
poplar  tree  near  by  two  redbirds  were 
fluttering  from  limb  to  limb.  As  I 
crossed  the  brook  a  water  moccasin 
(snake)  slipped  into  the  water,  making  a 
loud  splash,  and  frightening  me.  Then  I 
passed  through  a  small  pine  thicket  on 
the  edge  of  which  may  be  found  some 
crabapple  and  hawthorn  bushes.  The 
erabapples  are  ripe,  and  as  I  love  them 
in  spite  of  their  sourness  I  stopped  long- 
enough  to  fill  my  hat.  Also  discovered 
that  the  hawthorn  bushes  are  full  of 
haws  for  the  first  time  in  several  years. 
I’ll  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  them  until 
they  ripen  this  Fall. 

Returning,  I  stopped  at  some  scupper- 
nong  and  muscadine  (wild  grape)  vines 
in  a  small  grove  just  outside  the  pas¬ 
ture.  Both  the  yellow  and  the  black 
scuppernongs  are  ripening,  but  the  mus¬ 
cadines  are  just  beginning  to  color.  It’ll 
probably  be  two  weeks  or  more  before 
they  are  black.  While  at  the  vines  I  al¬ 
most  stepped  on  a  young  gray  rabbit.  He 
went  crashing  through  the  underbrush 
very  speedily  before  I  could  get  a  good 
look  at  him.  Then  I  wandered  through 
an  old  pear  orchard  where  several  trees 
are  loaded  with  fruit.  Pears  are  about 
ready  to  gather  now  for  canning  and  pre¬ 
serving  purposes,  but  it  will  be  quite  a 
while  before  they  are  mellow  enough  to 
eat. 

I  love  the  walks  through  the  fields  and 
woods  and  the  glimpses  of  wTood  life 
these  walks  give. 

The  opossum,  or  ’possum  as  he  is 
known,  is  hunted  in  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  with  dogs  trained  for  the  purpose. 
’Possum  hunting  is  more  common  than 
coon  hunting,  as  ’possums  are  eatable  and 
make  a  very  palatable  dish.  He  lives  in 
hollow  trees  on  the  ridges  or  uplands. 
He  has  small  eyes,  gray  short  hair,  and 
favors  the  rodent  family  in  looks  though 
he  is  much  larger.  His  tail  is  very  long 
and  strong,  and  is  used  for  holding  to 
limbs.  The  mother  ’possum  never  leaves 
her  babies.  When  they  are  very  small 
she  carries  them  in  a  small  pouch,  and 
as  they  grow  larger  on  her  back.  When 
caught  alive  a  ’possum  always  plays  off 
dead,  lying  still. — Alice  Dorsey,  Georgia. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (18), 
New  York 

Tourist  (at  a  small  village  store)  : 
“What  have  you  got  in  the  shape  of  au¬ 
tomobile  tires?” 

Saleslady  :  “Funeral  wreaths,  life  sav¬ 
ers,  and  doughnuts.” — From  Louise  Dean 
(13),  New  York. 


“And  how  did  you  like  Venice,  Mrs. 
Smith?”  “We  only  stayed  there  a  few 
days ;  the  place  was  flooded.”  —  1  rom 
Stanley  Brown  (16),  New  York. 


Riding  Horseback 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  sending  a 
picture  of  our  colt  “Beauty.”  She  is  a 
very  beautiful  young  horse.  1  have  two 
sisters  and  we  all  go  to  school.  I  am  13 
years  old  and  in  the  eighth  grade. — Solo¬ 
mon  Anderson,  Maine. 


On  a  Big  Load  of  Wood 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  written.  We  have  only  taken 
Tpie  R.  N.-Y.  a  few  months.  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  this  page  very  much.  I  am  going 
to  send  a  photo  of  myself.  I  wear  glasses 
but  you  would  not  know  it  in  my  picture. 
— Eunice  Richardson  (10),  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


A  weary  guest  at  a  small  and  not  very 
clean  country  inn  was  repeatedly  called, 
the  morning  after  his  arrival,  by  the  col¬ 
ored  man  of  all  work. 

“See  here,”  he  finally  burst  forth,  how 
many  times  have  I  told  you  I  don  t  wan 
to  be  called?  I  want  to  sleep!” 

“I  know,  suh,  but  dey’ve  got  to  hab  de 
sheets,  anyhow.  It’s  almost  eight  ocloc  ' 
an’  dey’s  waitin’  fo’  de  tableclof.  — —Sent 
bv  Clark  Allender  (14),  West  Virginia. 
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Dratvn  by  Pearl  Lynn  (18), 

New  York 

Sept.  26. — Took  a  music  lesson  before 
school  this  morning.  Was  late  for  school 
but  the  teacher  understands  about  it. 
Wasn’t  late  once  a  year  ago.  Worked  all 
day  in  school.  Took  a  horseback  ride  to¬ 
night. 

Sept.  27. — Quite  a  cold  morning.  Had 
a  heavy  frost  here.  Does  not  look  well 
for  the  farmer  who  hasn’t  his  buckwheat 
in.  Not  very  pleasant  to  stay  in  a  school- 
house  all  the  time.  Cleaned  my  horse  up 
so  she  is  respectable  looking.  She  is  my 
favorite  saddle  horse.  Had  her  about 
three  weeks.  Her  name  is  “Babe.” 

Sept.  28. — Cold  again  this  morning. 
Worked  hard  in  school  until  this  after¬ 
noon  when  discussed  plans  for  a  picnic. 
Got  out  at  3  :30  this  P.  M. 

Sept.  29. — Did  my  chores  this  morning. 
Helped  my  mother  bake,  dusted,  and  made 
a  frosting  for  a  cake.  Rode  Babe  all  the 
afternoon,  with  another  boy  and  girl  who 
also  have  horses  to  ride.  Had  a  fine  time. 
Horse  was  tired  when  I  brought  her  in  to 
bed  her  down,  and  grain  her.  Helped  get 
supper,  then  looked  at  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
sent  a  letter  to  Our  Page. — Louise  Dean 
(13),  New  York. 


Sept.  23. — Awakened  this  morning  to 
be  greeted  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  peeking 
through  the  curtains.  Hurriedly  dressed 
and  helped  get  breakfast.  Did  some  work 
in  the  kitchen  and  then  went  to  my  sis¬ 
ter’s  room  where  she  was  sick  in'  bed. 
Picked  a  bouquet  for  Hazel  this  after¬ 
noon.  A  neighbor  came  to  use  the  phone. 

Sept.  24. — Rose  to  find  my  sister  down¬ 
stairs  feeling  some  better.  Mother  is 
canning  peaches  today.  We  expect  to 
finish  our  canning  next  week  if  nothing 
happens.  I  am  always  glad  when  that  is 
over,  as  I  do  not  like  canning  the  fruits 
and  vegetables.  No  doubt  I’ll  be  glad  I 
helped,  when  the  north  wind  creeps  over 
the  valley  this  Winter. 

Oct.  1. — Got  up  quite  late  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Ate  breakfast  and  went  to  Pratts- 
burg.  Had  a  nice  ride  but  it  was  cold. 
Saw  many  announcers  of  the  arrival  of 
Autumn,  such  as  corn  waving  to  the 
golden  pumpkins  at  their  feet,  hills  and 
valleys  covered  with  tinted  leaves,  beans 
and  buckwheat  stretching  clear  to  the 
horizon  in  narrow  rows,  and  wheat  just 
peeking  through  the  brown  earth.  After 
we  got  home  I  found  a  letter  waiting  for 
me  from  a  reader  of  Our  Page.  Helped 
sweep  upstairs,  and  gathered  some  flower 
seeds  this  A.  M. — From  Birdie  (18),  New 
York. 


Bivows  OUR  Pft&t,. 


Drawn  by  Esther  Wright  (15), 
District  of  Columbia 

Cut  many  two-inch  strips  of  heavy  pa¬ 
per  as  long  as  a  page  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Paste  one  strip  down  the  side  of  each 
page  on  the  outside  where  the  page  was 
joined  to  the  magazine.  (This  cannot  e 
done  on  some  pages  you  will  see  later.) 
Then  paste  the  pages  together  as  many  as 
you  can. 

Here  is  how  mine  are  pasted,  from 
March  until  September :  March  is  sepa¬ 
rate  ;  April  has  three  pages  together,  the 
fourth  was  pasted  on  page  801  (of  the  May 
R.  N.-Y.)  ;  June  is  separate — so  is  July. 
Three  pages  of  August  are  separate,  the 
fourth  is  pasted  on  page  1229  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  extra  strip  can  be  put  wher¬ 
ever  you  want  it.  There  are  now  14 
pages.  Some  of  them  have  articles  on 
other  than  “Our  Page.”  On  these  spaces 
you.  can  paste  white  paper,  for  your 
criticism,  etc.,  a  story  or  article  and  jokes 
from  another  magazine,  or  pictures.  Or 
you  can  leave  them  as  they  are. 

For  the  cover:  Cut  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board  or  heavy  paper  large  enough  to 
make  a  straight  cover  like  a  notebook, 
three  inches  wider  than  the  pages  to  al¬ 
low  for  more  being  added.  Hold  the  pages 
evenly  together  with  the  cover  around 
them,  and  punch  holes  down  the  side 
through  the  strips.  Through  these  holes 
put  ribbon,  rings  or  clips.  —  Esther 
Wright  (15),  District  of  Columbia. 


Exchange 

“I  am  starting  an  autograph  album  and  wish 
ail  boys  and  girls  to  send  me  a  page  with  name 
or  sender  and  address.  The  page  should  be 
about  (>  in.  by  4%  in.,  with  either  verse,  draw- 
ing  or  both  X  am  willing  to  exchange.”— Ida 
Moshier  (12),  New  York. 

would  like  t0  start  an  autograph  album, 
too  The  sheets  are  ti  by  4%  in.  I  would  like 
to  have  sheets  from  all  the  boys  and  girls  with 
drawing  or  verse  or  both,  and  the  date  and 
name  of  sender.  I  will  gladly  exchange  with 
everyone.  Would  also  like  quilt  blocks.”  — 
Gwendolyn  Worden  (10),  New  York. 


Our  Art — October — By  Eleanor  Weaver  (13) ,  New  York 
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Columbus  Rees  Land — By  Harold 
Deveney  (18),  Neio  Jersey 


My  Sister  Alice — By  Thelma  Miller 
( 17 ) ,  Pennsylvania 


The  Flagship  of  Columbus — By  Alice 
Chew  (16),  New  Jersey 


Detail  of  Old  .1  lap — By  Franklin 
Kohler  (18),  Pennsylvania 


Black  Cat  Express — By  Elizabeth 
Humphrey  (15),  New  York 


Stanley  Brown  by  Himself  (15), 
New  York 


When  the  Frost  Is  on  the  Pumpkin — By 
Ruth  Eaton  (13),  Massachusetts 
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Dratvn  by  Franklin  Kohler  (18), 
Pennsylvania 

Wanderlust 

Whenever  skies  are  lowery,  and  the  wind 
is  in  the  west, 

My  soul  is  drifting  roadward  and  my 
heart  thumps  in  my  breast 
To  the  scurrying  of  the  storm  clouds,  to 
the  rustling  of  the  leaves, 
lo  the  creaking  of  the  rafters  when  the 
lonely  west  wind  grieves. 

Every  road  that  tops  a  mountain  is  a 
summons  from  afar, 

And  each  light  along  a  highway  would 
become  my  guiding  star, 

And  each  distant  gleaming  window  adds 
its  glamour  to  the  pull 
Of  the  road  upon  my  heart  strings,  al¬ 
most  irresistible. 

Yet  I  know  that  if  I  followed  at  the  call 
ot  the  west  wind, 

I  d  be  grieving  all  my  heart  out  for  the 
home  I  left  behind, 

For  the  flare  of  Autumn  firelight  like  the 
flash  of  colored  leaves, 
or  the  creak  of  attic  rafters  when  the 
lonely  west  wind  grieves. 

For  the  comfort  of  an  armchair  as  the 
twilight  broods  above, 

-tor  a  candle’s  dripping  tallow  and  the 
cadences  thereof — 

let  recurrent  with  the  Autumn  comes 
the  summons  of  the  road, 
ml  my  heart  and  feet  are  restless  to  be 
wandering  abroad. 

By  Lois  Russell  (17),  New  York. 


Just  One  Night 

Pumpkin  faces — 

Apple  races — 

Ghosts  of  sheets — 

Mischievious  feats — 

Rice  on  the  window  pane 
Masks  and  costumes — 

M  itches  on  brooms — 

Smoking  vats — 

Blue-black  eats — 

Bell,  maid,  and  dope  “fun  ” 

All  go  out  on  Hallowe’en. 

T', .  ,  .  „  ^  — Esther  Wright  (15), 

District  of  Columbia. 


Autumn  Tree 

Years  ago  there  lived  a  princess, 

™  ,  \g.raceful»  very  fair, 

lotlied  in  beautiful,  costly  garments 
Precious  stones  were  in  her  hair. 

Green  her  dress  she  wore  in  Summer, 
But  m  Autumn  we  are  told 
With  her  own  white  hands  the  princes! 
Made  a  dress  of  shining  gold. 

Still  she  stands  so  very  tall. 

Whispering  day  and  night, 

W  earing  still  the  green  in  Summer, 

And  m  Autumn,  golden  bright. 

x-  „  ,  —Dorothy  Chapman  (15), 
New  York.  v  ’  ’ 


laces  in  the  Night — By  Viola  Spring  (15),  New  York 


Fall  Atmosphere 

Yellow  goldenrod  in  plumes, 

Deep  asters  in  a  drift, 

M  hile  from  a  flaming  bough 
Blood  red  leaflets  drip. 

A  perky,  bright-eyed  warbler 
On  his  southward  way, 

Trills  the  same  sweet  song 

As  when  passing  north  in  May. 

Along  the  path  the  “hoppies” 

Spring  swiftly  from  the  grass, 
Ihere  are  whizzing  grownup  fellows 
\\  here  er  you  want  to  pass. 

The  horny  beggars’  tick, 

In  hopes  to  steal  a  ride 
Sticks  out  his  bony  fingers 
From  every  roadway’s  side. 
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aside  for  the  contributors  who  have  out¬ 
grown  Boys  and  Girls  to  come  back  and 
tell  us  what  they  are  doing.  We  want  to 
have  a  sample  of  their  work  if  they  can 
spare  the  time  for  it,  and  we  want  their 
advice.  Did  Our  Page  help  them  to 
choose  the  kind  of  work  for  which  they 
are  best  fitted?  There  is  little  chance  of 
advancement  in  this  world  unless  we  are 
fond  of  our  work.  A  line  of  work  that 
seems  almost  hopeless  from  a  financial 
viewpoint  may  be  nurtured  and  kept  as 
a  sideline — in  time  it  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  best  chance.  Mental  development 
is  the  same  thing  as  financial  progress, 
although  few  people  realize  it  in  time. 
Many  of  us  look  for  development  through 
education  in  our  public  schools.  How¬ 
ever,  if  there  is  to  be  any  development 
through  such  education,  it  must  come 
through  an  inner  demand  or  mental  hun¬ 
ger  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The 
truth  is,  we  cannot  grow  without  this 
hunger,  and  when  we  have  it,  nothing, 
not  even  lack  of  school  education,  can 
stop  us  from  learning  and  growing.  To 
all  who  are  about  to  leave  this  page,  I 
say  this :  Keep  your  mind  alive,  what¬ 
ever  you  are  obliged  to  do  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing.  It  is  what  you  are  able  to  do  ex¬ 
tra  that  counts  most  in  the  end.  Most 
every  one  can  get  through  a  daily  routine, 
but  what  capacity  have  you  for  new  work 
after  the  other  fellow  has  shut  up  shop 
for  the  day? 

Now  is  the  time  to  discuss  the  right  or 
wrong  of  various  titles  or  departments 
that  are  not  quite  satisfying.  Clark  Al- 
lender  has  suggested  that  we  give  up 
using  nicknames  in  “My  Diary.”  He  says 
that  everybody  knows  the  real  names  of 
the  diarists.  Clark  has  been  unlucky  in 
being  almost  the  only  contributor  from 
West  Virginia,  and  we  admit  that  the 
nickname  has  not  been  of  much  use  to 
him.  What  do  you  think  about  it?  There 
are  some  people  who  write  much  better 
behind  a  nom  de  plume  than  under  their 
own  name.  Let  us  hear  what  you  have 
to  say. 

As  there  were  no  Bird  Notes  this  time, 
it  was  decided  to  use  the  title  “This 
World,”  temporarily,  in  its  place.  The 
Memory  Verses  have  been  regularly  sup¬ 
plied  by  Clark  Allender  of  West  Virginia 
without  mention  ;  this  statement  is  made 
to  give  him  credit  he  deserves.  We  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  excellent  original  poetry, 
which  attracts  desirable  attention.  Poetry 
is  jferhaps  our  oldest  form  of  literature. 
Long  ago  before  man  could  write  he  be¬ 
gan  to  put  his  desires  in  the  form  of 
chants.  A  poet  resolved  these  chants  in¬ 
to  rhythm  and  the  people  were  pleased. 
Poets  were  scarce  in  those  days,  and 
kings  sought  them,  and  kept  them  living 
in  luxury.  Their  work  is  still  with  us, 
but  their  names  have  been  lost,  for  their 
poems  were  recorded  only  in  the  mouth 
of  the  people. 

Thanksgiving  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
What  have  you  to  tell  about  them  next 
month?  Send  all  contributions  by  the 
fifth  of  the  month  to  Iva  Unger,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Drawn  by  Carl  Ratsch  (14),  New  York 


Columbus  was  born  at  Genoa,  Italy, 
1435  A.  D.  He  was  well  educated  and 
was  one  of  the  first  men  to  believe  that 
the  earth  is  round.  He  was  fond  of  the 
sea  and  sailed  for  over  20  years. 

As  Europe  Avas  then  carrying  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  trade  Avitli  Asia,  mostly  India, 
people  tried  to  find  a  shorter  and  more 
satisfactory  route.  Columbus  AA'ent  to 
different  monarchs  and  asked  for  ships 
for  this  great  undertaking.  Italy  refused 
them  to  him,  and  so  he  went  to  Spain 
where  a  Avar  Avas  then  going  on.  Queen 
Isabella  helped  him  get  men,  money,  and 
ships,  and  on  August  3,  1492,  he  sailed. 
After  a  slow  voyage  he  reached  land,  one 
of  the  Bahama  Islands,  on  October  12, 
1492. 

Although  Columbus  thought  he  had 
discovered  a  short  route  to  India,  he  did 
not  knOAV  that  he  had  discovered  some¬ 
thing  more  wonderful.  America. — By  Carl 
Ratsch  (14),  New  York. 
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Drawn  by  Barbara  Knowles  (17), 
Rhode  Island 


Dave  Pratt,  the  orphan  boy,  came  home 
from  the  Massachusetts  State  Home  to 
live  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cummings  early 
in  the  Spring.  He  had  neA-er  lived  on  a 
farm,  and  everything  was  new  to  him.  A 
12-year-old  city  boy  Avho  has  never  been 
on  a  farm  often  has  some  queer  ideas 
concerning  it,  and  Dave  Avas  no  excep¬ 
tion.  He  Avas  Arery  much  afraid  of  coavs 
at  first,  and  as  for  milking,  the  less  said 
the  better. 

One  thing  he  liked  about  the  farm  Avas 
the  small  river  that  bordered  it.  He 
never  tired  of  its  roaring  or  murmuring — 
depending  on  Iioav  full  it  Avas,  and  after 
Mr.  Cummings  had  shown  him  Iioav  to 
fish  he  often  fished  there  in  his  spare 
time. 

On  this  evening  that  I  am  telling  you 
of  he  Avas  helping  Mr.  Cummings  carry 
in  the  milk  from  the  barn  Avhen  he  heard 
a  weird  noise  over  his  head.  He  looked 
up  hastily  to  see  three  dark  forms  rush¬ 
ing  through  the  twilight,  “A  spirit !”  he 
cried,  dropping  his  milk.  “A  banshee !” 
and  he  gazed  at  the  three  things  noAV 
becoming  mere  specks  far  up  the  river. 

“What  under  creation  are  you  talking 
about,  boy?”  inquired  Mr.  Cummings, 
“Where’s  your  banshee,  or  Avhatever  you 
called  it?”  O  them!  They’re  Avild 
ducks.  Where'd  you  ever  get  such  Avild 
ideas  in  your  head?”  So  Dave  explained 
that  before  his  father  and  mother  died 
he  had  once  had  an  old  nurse  Avho  had 
instilled  in  him  many  of  her  quaint  su¬ 
perstitions.  Dave  Avas  afraid  that  Mr. 
Cummings  Avas  going  to  be  angry  about 
the  spilled  milk.  Instead  he  told  Dave 
hoAV  the  wild  ducks  built  their  nests 
every  year  along  the  river,  and  told  him 
he  would  probably  see  them  often  as  they 
flew  up  and  down  in  their  search  for 
food.  And  Dave  did  see  them  often,  es¬ 
pecially  just  before  nightfall.  He  soon 
liked  to  Avateh  for  them,  and  Avould  call 
“Quack-quack”  and  imagine  that  they 
heard  and  ansAvered  him. 

The  Cummings  family  Avere  very  fond 
of  cowslips,  so  early  one  Spring  morning 
when  they  were  first  beginning  to  bloom, 
Mr.  Cummings  took  DaAre  with  him  to 
show  him  where  they  greAV  and  Iioav  to 
pick  them.  The  SAvamp  was  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  house,  and  not  far  from 
the  river.  The  sun  had  not  been  up  long, 
and  the  bushes  and  trees  were  still  very 
wet  from  a  shower  the  night  before. 
Everywhere  the  iicav  leaves  shone  in  the 
early  morning  light;  the  delicately  pale 
green  of  white  birches,  the  silvery  grayish 
pink  of  the  black  oak,  and  many  others 
that  Dave  had  not  learned  to  call  by 
name. 

There  Avere  not  very  many  floAvers  open 
on  the  hillside  before  they  reached  the 
edge  of  the  swamp — a  few  patches  of 
dAvarf  ginseng  and  Avild  lilies  of  the 
valley.  The  eoAvslips  Avere  masses  of  gold¬ 
en  blooms  scattered  throughout  the  tall 
swamp  grass,  with  many  clumps  of  long 
stemmed  white  and  blue  Avater  violets 
shoAving  among  them.  The  Avoods  thrushes 
had  not  finished  their  morning  carol,  and 
catbirds  were  beginning  their  derisive 
mockery  from  the  edge  of  the  SAvamp.  A 
long  brown  thrasher  perched  in  the  top 
of  a  small  poplar  tree  advised  them  over 
and  over  again  to  “Plant  it.  Plant  it. 
Pull  it  up.  I’ll  pull  t’up.” 

It  did  not  take  long  to  fill  their  pails, 
and  they  Avere  about  ready  to  leave  when 
DaATe  saw  an  especially  nice  clump  that 
he  Avanted  to  top  off  his  pail.  It  Avas 
growing  near  a  tall  bog  which  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  bushes  and  mud.  The  latter 
was  deeper  and  softer  than  he  had 
thought,  and  in  trying  to  reach  the 
floAvers  he  almost  lost  his  footing  and 
grasped  desperately  at  the  bushes  to  keep 
from  going  in  the  mud  all  over.  As  the 
bushes  parted  he  saAV  a  nest.  “Oh,  Mr. 
Cummings,”  he  shouted,  “here’s  a  hen’s 
nest  and  it’s  full  of  eggs.”  “A  hen’s 
nest?”  asked  Mr.  Cummings,  “I’ll  ha\Te 
to  come  see.”  Se  he  came  floundering 
through  the  mud  and  water  to  the  nest. 

“I’m  afraid  these  green  eggs  A\rouldn’t 
hatch  into  very  good  hens,”  he  laughed. 
“They’re  duck  eggs ;  see,  there  are  11  of 
them.  I  Avonder  if  they  would  hatch  if 
we  took  them  home.  We  could  put  them 
under  that  old  speckled  hen  that  Avants 
to  set  so  bad.”  Of  course,  Dave  agreed. 
What  boy  Avouldn’t?  Mr.  Cummings  took 
out  four  eggs  being  Arery  careful  not  to 


touch  the  others  for.  he  explained,  the 
duck  Avould  desert  her  nest  if  she  knew 
the  eggs  had  been  handled. 

They  packed  the  eggs  carefully  in  one 
of  the  pails  among  the  eoAvslips  and  Avhen 
they  arrived  home  they  fixed  up  a  nice 
nest  and  installed  “Old  Speckles"  as  in¬ 
cubator.  It  seemed  a  terribly  long  time 
before  those  precious  eggs  hatched,  but 
they  finally  did,  and  every  one  of  them 
produced  a  fluffy  little  duckling  so  ador¬ 
able  that  Dave  could  haA-e  watched  them 
all  day. 

They  grew  very  rapidly  and  one  day 
when  Dave  came  from  helping  plant  corn 
Mrs.  Cummings  said,  “Now,  Dave,  you're 
in  for  trouble.” 

“Why?”  asked  Dave.  “What  do  you 
mean?  I've  done  all  my  Avork.  haven  t 
I?” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  “your  regular 
work  is  done  all  right,  but  I'm  thinking 
you've  got  a  hard  job  ahead  of  you.  for  all 
your  four  ducks  have  gone  in  SAvimming 
in  the  rhrer.”  And  so  they  had.  They 
Avere  having  a  wonderful  time  playing  in 
the  Avater.  Dave  tried  in  A’ain  to  catch 
them  alone  but  he  could  not.  Soon  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cummings  came  to  help  and 
they  all  three  chased  about  the  river 
bank  Avhere  the  ducks  tried  to  hide.  The 
water  splashed  all  about  them,  and  they 
\\rere  rather  Avet  before  they  had  caught 
them  all. 

Dave  helped  Mr.  Cummings  build  a 
large  wire  pen  to  keep  them  in.  He 
saAved  off  the  top  of  a  lard  tub  and  sank 
that  into  the  ground,  keeping  it  aa’cII 
filled  Avith  fresh  water  every  day.  The 
ducks  liked  this  miniature  pond  and 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  playing  in  it. 

Two  of  the  ducks  began  to  be  very 
handsome  now.  Their  feathers  Avere  glos¬ 
sier  and  blacker,  the  broAvn  edges  brighter 
and  the  blue  patches  beneath  their  wings 
were  much  larger  than  on  the  other  two. 
These  also  sliOAved  a  Avhite  lining  AA-hen 
they  raised  their  wings.  Mr.  Cummings 
said  they  Avere  drakes. 

One  morning  after  DaA'e  had  gone  out 
to  feed  them  he  came  running  back  to 
the  house  almost  in  tears.  “One  of  the 
ducks  and  both  drakes  are  dead,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “What  do  you  suppose  ailed 
them?”  Mr.  Cummings  didn’t  knoAv  Avhat 
could  have  caused  their  death.  "Perhaps 
they  ate  some  rose  bugs,”  he  said. 

Da\*e  gaAre  them  a  fine  funeral  and 
after  setting  a  wood  marker  for  the 
grave  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  sur- 
vi\Tor.  It  seemed  rather  hard  to  keep 
one  lonesome  little  Avild  duck  alone  in 
captivity,  so  Dave  let  her  loose  to  run 
where  she  pleased. 

He  thought  she  might  go  back  to  the 
wild  but  she  seemed  to  have  no  such  in¬ 
tentions,  and  stayed  with  the  chickens, 
eating  their  food  and  sleeping  under  the 
roost  at  night. 

Dave  had  never  found  it  necessary  to 
name  the  other  ducks,  but  now  he  wanted 
to  name  this  one,  and  such  trouble  as  he 
had !  No  name  seemed  good  enough  for 
her.  Mrs.  Cummings  looked  up  from  her 
Bible  one  night  as  Dave  sighed  quite 
audibly. 

“What  is  the  matter,  Dave?  Don’t 
you  feel  well?”  she  asked. 

Dave  smiled  rather  sheepishly.  “I  was 
trying  to  think  of  a  name  for  the  duck,” 
he  said,  “but  I  can’t  remember  any  that 
I  would  want  to  call  her.” 

“Here  are  many  names  and  their  mean¬ 
ings  in  my  Bible,”  she  said.  “Perhaps 
you  can  find  one  to  suit  in  it.”  So  Dave 
took  it  and  scanned  the  long  list.  At  last 
his  eye  caught  the  phrase  “in  whom  is 
my  delight.”  That  seemed  to  fit  perfect¬ 
ly'  so  she  became  Hepzibah ;  Hepsy  for 
short. 

Hepzibah  stayed  with  the  hens  all  that 
Winter,  and  many  Avere  the  fights  in  the 
henhouse,  for  the  hens  resented  her  pres¬ 
ence  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
chase  and  plague  her.  But  the  hens  lost 
more  feathers  than  she,  for  she  could 
snatch  them  in  tutts  from  a  hen’s  breast 
till  she  fled  squawking  for  the  roost,  Avhile 
Hep^y’s  feathers  lay  so  flat  and  smooth 
that  the  hens  could  not  pull  them. 

When  Spring  came  and  the  ducks  Avere 
once  more  flying  up  the  river  to  their 
nesting  places,  Hepsy  began  to  be  rest¬ 
less,  and  one  night  when  Dave  went  to 
feed  the  hens  she  Avas  gone.  He  felt 
rather  badly  at  first,  but  Mrs.  Cummings 
comforted  him  by  saying.  “Don’t  fret, 
Davy,  she’ll  be  far  happier  among  her 
own  kind  than  she’d  be  here,  for  its  her 
natural  way  of  living.” 

He  was  pleased  to  see  her  one  night  in 
the  mudhole  near  the  river  Avith  some 
other  ducks.  They  all  flew  up,  but  she 
stayed  near  by  for  several  minutes  long¬ 
er.  He  often  saAV  her  that  Summer.  lie 
was  able  to  tell  her  from  the  others  be¬ 
cause  she  Avas  so  much  tamer. 

Then  came  Fall  and  one  night  Dave 
was  very  much  surprised  to  find  Hepsy 
Avaiting  for  her  supper  at  the  henhouse. 
Evidently  food  Avas  scarce  in  the  swamps 
that  year,  for  she  stayed  all  Winter. 
Early  the  next  Spring  she  rejoined  the 
other  ducks  and  never  returned.  Dave 
often  saw  her  though,  and  he  likes  to 
think  of  her  as  he  last  saAV.  her,  resting 
among  the  lily  pads  on  a  little  inlet  of 
the  river  Avith  the  water  all  about  col¬ 
ored  gold  and  red  from  the  sunset. 

What  happened  to  her?  Dave  does  not 
knoAv.  Perhaps,  he  says,  some  hunter 
shot  her.  I  hope  not.  I  hate  to  think 
of  Hepsy  roasted  and  brown  on  a  platter 
Avith  lemon  and  parsley  or  whatever  they 
garnish  AA’ild  ducks  with.  Don  t  you  ? 

Although  a  dignified  man  of  50,  now, 
Dave  Pratt  still  Avatches  the  ducks  as 
they  fly  up  and  down  the  river  and  the 
other  night  as  one  solitary  black  duck 


flew  up  on  her  Avay  to  her  nest.  I  heard 
him  call  “Quack !  quack  !” — Written  by 
Berta  Griffiths  (18),  Connecticut. 


Draivn  by  June  Doolittle,  Neio  Jersey 


A  Beach  Fire 

It  Avas  a  cool  September  night 
Along  the  Jersey  shore. 

A  bungalow,  built  on  the  sand, 

Stood  near  the  ocean’s  roar. 

Then  suddenly  it  burst  in  flames, 

Great  tongues  leaped  toward  the  sky, 
And  licked  the  Avindows  and  the  doors, 
While  I  Avas  standing  by. 

No  fire  Avhistles  bleAv,  that  night, 

No  engines  clanged  along, 

Nor  did  I  try  to  put  it  out. 

But  none  of  this  Avas  wrong. 

Because  it  Avas  a  driftAvood  house 
That  I  had  built  that  night. 

So  there  I  stood,  upon  the  sand, 

And  watched  the  firelight. 

— By  June  Doolittle,  NeAv  Jersey. 


■■ 
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Drawn  by  Alice  Chew  (16), 
New  Jersey 


“Here  is  my  September  poem.  I 
thought  of  this  a  feAV  nights  ago  AA’hen  the 
smell  of  burning  driftAA’ood  came  up  to 
our  house  from  the  beach.  1  Avas  glad 
Avhen  September  came.  We  might  have  a 
harmonica  band  in  school  this  year.  I 
hope  Ave  do.  I  might  play  the  xylophone 
in  the  orchestra.” — June  Doolittle,  New 
Jersey. 

“Jotting  dOAvn  a  feAV  lines  for  Our 
Page  is  always  a  refreshment  for  me.” — 
Teresa  Prinzing  (14),  Ncav  York. 

“Thanks  for  putting  my  picture  in  Our 
Page  lost  month.  I  certainly  Avas  sur¬ 
prised.  My  mother  Avho  is  interested  in 
Our  Page  suggested  that  I  send  a  list 
of  the  books  I  haAre  read  this  Summer.  I 
wish  that  you  AArould  send  one  also,  as  I 
Avould  like  to  knoAv  what  you  are  read¬ 
ing.” — David  Scott  (12),  California. 

“I  hope  you  Avill  not  think  my  draAvings 
terribly  bad.  I  had  only  a  short  time  to 
spend  on  Our  Page  this  time  as  this  is  the 
week  in  which  we  have  five  Aveeks’  tests 
at  school.” — Elizabeth  Humphrey  (14), 
NeAv  York. 

“A  little  success  is  encouraging.  Am 
sorry  I  can  send  nothing  about  Columbus 
as  you  suggested,  but  am  Avorking  12 
miles  aAA'ay  at  carpenter  Avork,  and  am 
too  tired  evenings  to  do  much  Avriting.  I 
expect  to  return  to  college  next  Fall  with 
the  money  I  am  now  earning.” — Vance 
Williams  (19),  Maine. 

“I  would  like  to  be  able  to  roam  about 
and  study  these  beautiful  things  more 
than  I  do,  but  I  think  that  I  really  appre¬ 
ciate  things  as  nature  affords  them,  more 
than  I  ever  did  before.  I  have  registered 
at  La  France  Art  School  of  Frankford, 
Philadelphia,  this  mcnth,  and  undoubted¬ 
ly  better  Avork  can  be  expected  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.” — Franklin  Kohler  (18),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

“Berta  Griffiths’  story  that  Avas  print¬ 
ed  in  August  is  good  reading,  indeed,  and 
I  look  forAvard  to  the  story  of  “DaA'f 
Pratt  and  His  Duck.” — Aubrey  Gregory 
(18),  NeAv  York. 

“No,  Iva  Unger,  we  Avere  not  in  the 
path  of  the  hurricane.  We  are  much 
farther  north,  and  the  only  effects  we 
had  of  the  storm  was  a  strong  wind. 
These  are  busy  days.  The  cotton  fields 
are  Avhite  and  must  be  picked.  I  think 
there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  a 
field  of  thickly  opened  cotton  in  the 
morning  sunshine.” — Alice  Dorsey,  Geor¬ 
gia. 

“I  spent  my  vacation  on  the  lakes 
working.  The  northern  country  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Avas  Arery  beautiful  as  the  boat  AArent 
through  the  canal  (Portage)  cutting  the 
KeAA’eenaAv  Peninsula.  Many  old  relics 
of  old  settlers  Avere  still  standing.  Among 
the  old  log  cabins  Avas  one  on  the  Apostle 
Islands,  originally  occupied  by  Fathers 
Marquette  and  Joliet.  I  have  followed 
Our  Page  as  much  as  time  has  allowed.” 
— Eli  Hirsimaki  (16),  Ohio. 

“I  read  more  of  Our  Page  than  I  used 
to.  Some  very  good  poetry  has  been 
published  recently.  Summer  Avill  soon  be 
gone,  but  to  me  one  season  is  as  good  as 
another.  Soon  I  will  start  my  second 
year  in  art  school.”  —  Harold  Deveney 
(18),  Netv  Jersey. 

“I  am  sending  a  self-characterization. 
It  does  look  quite  a  bit  like  me,  though 
you  Avill  probably  think  it  gloried.  I 
haA’e  been  sa\Ting  all  the  editions  of  Our 
Art  for  the  past  three  years.” — Stanley 
BroAvn  (16).  NeAV  Y’ork. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Tendencies  of  the  Season.  —  While 
the  newest  styles  are  certainly  more  “flut- 
tery”  and  feminine  than  they  have  been, 
the  plain  tailored  modes  have  a  distinct 
place,  especially  in  the  popular  tweeds. 
These  dress  tweeds  are  much  lighter  in 
weight  than  those  used  for  coats  and 
suits.  Oxford  and  silver  grav  are  fav¬ 
ored  colors  in  cloth  dresses  and  ensembles, 
but  all  the  shades  of  beige  and  brown  still 
hold  their  popularity.  It  is  to  be  a  velvet 
season,  we  are  told,  but  the  flat  crepes 
and  similar  silks  hold  their  vogue.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  tweeds,  there  is 
a  tweed  jersey  of  attractive  weave,  and 
many  figured  woolens,  often  quite  expen¬ 
sive.  The  French  figured  materials  show 
the  strange  angles  and  shadows  of  mod¬ 
ernistic  art — sometimes  quite  startling  in 
effect,  even  though  the  colors  are  soft. 
The  hats  are  still  simple,  with  very  little 
trimming ;  felts  the  most  worn,  but  we 
are  beginning  to  see  some  very  pretty 
velvet  hats. 

A  Typical  Velveteen  Dress. — In  the 
picture,  the  ensemble  at  the  left  was 
velveteen,  a  reddish  maroon,  the  skirt 
pleated  in  kilt  pleats  in  front,  the  little 
coat  one  of  the  plain  cardigan  shape. 
Worn  with  this  was  a  blouse  of  oyster 
gray  balbriggan.  This  blouse  was  fin¬ 
ished  around  the  V-neck  with  a  stitched 
band,  and  had  a  decoration  of  pinch  tucks 
across  the  front.  We  find  these  fine  tucks 
very  often  used  in  various  forms  as  trim¬ 
ming,  and  they  are  not  difficult  to  make. 
Such  an  ensemble  as  this  is  plain,  but 
quite  dressy ;  in  cold  weather  it  is  worn 
under  a  top  coat.  It  is  a  practical  sort 
of  style,  and  has  attained  great  popu¬ 
larity. 

Chiffon  Velvet. — The  next  model  is 
of  taupe  chiffon  velvet  with  a  white  satin 
blouse.  This  is  an  ensemble,  too,  the  sep¬ 
arate  coat  being  slightly  gathered  into  a 
belt,  and  tied  in  front,  the  tie  being  the 
only  fastening.  The  skirt  was  pleated  at 
front  and  sides,  the  pleats  being  stitched 
down  at  the  top.  The  white  satin  blouse 
had  a  round  collar  and  turnback  cuffs 
edged  with  a  pleating  and  had  a  box  pleat 
down  the  front,  the  only  visible  buttons 
being  small  ones  at  the  top,  at  one  side 
of  this  pleat.  The  blouse  had  a  belt 
which  was  worn  outside  the  skirt.  Many 
of  the  new  skirts,  however,  have  a  belt 
or  yoke  top,  the  blouse  being  tucked  in¬ 
side,  like  the  old-style  shirt  waists.  This 
white  satin  blouse,  with  its  pleated  trim¬ 
ming  is  an  example  of  the  more  femi¬ 
nine  touch.  The  plain  little  felt  hat, 
folded  to  a  helmet-like  outline,  is  one  of 
the  smart  new  models. 

Printed  Velvet. — The  central  figure 
shows  a  dress  of  printed  velvet,  the  color 
a  rich  mahogany  shade.  It  was  a  one- 
piece  dress  with  a  girdle  swathed  around 
the  hip  and  tied  at  one  side.  This  girdle 
was  stitched  at  the  top,  but  loose  at  the 
bottom,;  so  as  to  drape  gracefully.  The 
collar  and  cuffs  were  of  white  satin,  set 
in,  so  that  the  scalloped  edge  of  the  velvet 
came  over  them,  and  the  collar  was  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  white  satin  tie.  Printed 
velvet  is  expensive,  but  is  very  much 
used,  both  for  ensembles  and  gowns, 
check  effects  being  favored.  Our  criti¬ 
cism  of  this  fabric  is  that  it  loses  rich¬ 
ness  and  luster  with  the  pattern,  but  it 
is  extremely  fashionable.  However,  plain 
velvet  or  velveteen,  while  not  new,  is 
equally  fashionable,  and  is  always  ex¬ 
tremely  becoming.  Stout  women  should 
remember  that  shining  satin  tends  to  ac¬ 
centuate  their  plumpness,  while  the  soft 
bloom  of  velvet  absorbs  high  lights,  and 
tends  to  make  bulk  less  noticeable. 

Two-toned  Tweed.  —  The  remaining 
figures  give  two  views  of  a  very  smart 
tweed  ensemble.  This  consisted  of  a  one- 
piece  dress  and  a  full-length  coat.  The 
tweed  was  two-toned,  beige  and  brown, 
and  was  given  contrast  by  making  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  beige  with  the  darker  re¬ 
verse  side.  The  dress  was  plain  in  out¬ 
line,  with  a  narrow  belt ;  in  front  one 
side  was  of  the  darker  color,  cut  in 
“steps”  down  the  waist,  slanting  the  panel 
to  greater  width  on  the  skirt.  The  neck 
was  finished  with  a  stitched  band  of  the 
dark  color,  an  extension  of  this  curving 
across  to  form  the  top  of  a  little  set-in 
pocket.  A  little  orange  handkerchief  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  pocket.  We  have  seen 
many  dresses  with  the  little  pocket,  either 
in  waist  or  skirt,  displaying  a  contrast¬ 
ing  handkerchief,  and  have  been  amused 
to  note  that  in  the  readymade  dresses  the 
little  handkerchief  is  basted  in  place. 
However,  the  pocket  is  always  shallow, 
and  the  “hanky”  is  purely  decorative.  The 
sleeves  of  this  dress  were  not  loose,  but 
were  gathered  at  the  wrist  into  a  narrow 
cuff  of  the  darker  color.  The  coat,  the 
full  length  of  the  dress,  was  beige,  with 
a  band  of  the  darker  color  finishing  the 
edge  of  the  collar  and  extending  down 
each  side  of  the  front.  The  plain  patch 
pockets  had  a  band  of  the  darker  color 
across,  the  top,  and  the  cuffs  were  fin¬ 
ished  in  the  same  way.  These  two-toned 
tweeds  are  handsome  in  twro  shades  of 
STay,  the  darker  grays  being  featured  this 
Autumn.  The  hat  worn  by  this  model  is 
beige  felt,  the  brim  being  slashed  and 
turned  up  in  front,  as  so  many  are  this 
season. 

Seen  in  the  Shops.  —  New  Winter 
coats,  include  a  great  many  colored  ones, 
red  in  all  shades  from  deep  wine  to 


flame,  blue  and  green.  There  are  soft 
slaty  blues,  the  usual  marine  shades,  and 
even  bright  cornflower  blue.  Some  deep 
bottle  and  myrtle  greens  are  favored,  and 
also  the.  light  chartreuse  tints.  These 
are  lavishly  fur  trimmed.  Kashmir, 
broadcloth  and  tweed  are  featured  in  coat 
materials.  Some  of  these  fur-trimmed 
cloth  coats  cost  more  than  many  Avomen 
give  for  a  fur  coat.  A  pretty  red  shade  is 
called  cranberry.  Flat  furs  are  used  on 
many  of  the  new  coats,  but  such  longer 
furs  as^fox,.  wolf  and  lynx  are  A’ery  popu¬ 
lar.  Wolf  is  not  a  fine  fur,  but  is  attrac¬ 
tively  dyed  and  is  excellent  for  hard  Avear. 

Among  the  artificial  floAvers  for  coat  or 
dress,  Ave  see  camellias  of  veHet  and 
lacquer,  gardenias  of  fish  scales,  hops  of 
rubber,  and  a  variety  of  odd  and  attrac¬ 
tive  blossoms  made  of  beads,  felt,  leather, 
glass  and  feathers,  as  well  as  the  usual 
silk  and  muslin.  The  lacquered  floAA'ers 
are  most  striking  in  black  and  white. 
Wool  flowers  seem  to  haA’e  disappeared — 
no  doubt  because  everyone  could  make 
them. 

We  noticed  a  silver  gray  tAveed  sports 
dress  Avith  collar  and  cuffs  of  Avhite  linen. 
Avhich  shows  the  revival  of  these  lingerie 
trimmings.  Jersey  cloth  dresses  very 
often  have  lingerie  collars. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell,  at  first  glance, 
which  is  back  and  which  front  of  many 
neAv  hats,  for  some  have  the  brim  turned 
up  flat  in  front,  and  some  in  the  back. 


towards  the  city  and  as  luck  was  with  us, 
he  had  an  old  rope  on  his  truck  to  tie  to 
our  car.  It  certainly  Avas  a  job  towing 
us  in  31  %  miles  while  traffic  was  heavy, 
especially  in  the  city,  until  Ave  got  to  the 
service  station.  This  farmer,  after  being 
asked  what  the  charges  were  for  pulling 
us.  in,  at  first  did  not  like  to  charge  any¬ 
thing,  but  finally  said  “Give  me  a  couple 
of  dollars.”  “Tavo  dollars  for  pulling 
us  in  31%  miles!”  I  surely  hat^e  learned 
a  lesson,  hereafter  I  will  assist  every 
tourists  I  have  a  chance  to,  and  this  ex¬ 
perience  disproves  also  the  assertion  that 
eA’erybody  w ill  hold  you  up  in  charging 
for  services  rendered.  Let  us  all  be  kind 
and  hospitable.  chas.  purzner. 

Missouri. 


Smoking  Fish 

b  an  you  gwe  me  directions  for  smoking 
fish?  I. do  not  want  to  build  a  smoke¬ 
house  of  any  size,  just  to  smoke  about 
50  fish  at  a  time,  fish  weighing  about  2 
lb.  each.  Is  there  a  special  aatooc1  used? 

New  Jersey.  veteran. 

The  folloAving  instructions  for  smoking 
fish  Avere  given  us  by  Alfred  C.  Weed 
three  years  ago : 

Fish  are  smoked  in  various  Avays.  Some 
are  salted  heavily  and  smoked  a  long 
time  over  a  Ioav  fire.  Others  are  salted 
heavily  and  smoked  over  a  hot  fire  so  as 
to  cook  them.  Eels,  especially,  are  salted 
rather  heavily,  then  smoked  several  hours 
over  a  moderate  fire,  then  some  time 
longer  over  a  hot  fire.  Fish  which  are 
salted  heavily,  and  then  smoked  heavily, 
will  keep  fairly  Avell  in  warm  weather, 
but  most  mild-cured  fish  must  be  kept  in 


Cool  Weather  Models  of  Velvet,  Velveteen  and  Tweed 


Those  Avith  a  brim  drooping  at  the  back 
and  turned  up  in  front,  are  not  as  gen¬ 
erally  becoming  as  Avhere  there  is  a  little 
brim  in  front.  The  brim  turned  right  up 
in  front  is  rarely  becoming  to  a  person 
Avearing  glasses.  There  are  some  neiv 
feather  toques  that  fit  like  a  Avig,  perfectly 
smooth  and  tight-fitting:  they  are  un¬ 
lined,  and  held  snug  in  the  back  with  a 
bit  of  elastic.  There  are  also  many 
draped  fabric  toques,  silk,  velvet  and 
cloth,  Avhich  are  drawn  on  at  the  back  to 
sIioav  a  little  of  the  forehead  in  front.  The 
effect  sought  is  to  make  them  look  as 
though  they  had  been  draped  on  the  wear¬ 
er’s  head. 

In  addition  to  the  colored  kids  and 
reptile  leathers  Ave  see  some  handsome 
neAv  shoes  made  of  tAveed  to  match  the 
costume. 


A  Tourist’s  Appreciation 

Does  it  pay  to  practice  hospitality  and 
kindness?  If  you  Avill  read  the  folloAving 
you  no  doubt  Avill  find  the  answer : 

Being  aAvay  from  home  in  NeAv  Jersey 
for  about  41  years  Ave  decided  to  make  a 
trip  doAvn  there  in  our  car,  the  we,  being 
my  son  and  I.  Before  the  start  Ave  had 
our  car  thoroughly,  or  at  least  thought 
Ave  had,  overhauled  to  prepare  it  for  a 
4,000-mile  trip.  But  Ave  barely  got  40 
miles  away  from  home  when  Ave  had  trou¬ 
ble.  Being  early  in  the  morning,  a  man 
was  willing  to  tOAV  us  four  miles  to  a 
garage  for  far  less  than  really  Avorth. 
Again  Avhen  Ave  got  to  a  small  place  in 
Indiana  Ave  were  shown  kindness  in  every 
way,  and  everybody  seemed  to  try  to  help 
us  as  much  as  possible  to  get  ahead  Avith 
least  delay.  But  the  climax  of  it  all  Avas 
Avhen  on  our  return  35  miles  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  Ave  were  broken  down.  We 
tried  to  phone  to  the  city  but  could  not ; 
had  to  stay  in  that  small  toAvn  over  night. 
Being  after  supper  time  a  lady  offered  to 
make  us  some  coffee  and  sandwiches.  The 
only  rooms  were  occupied  by  laborers 
avIio  Avere  putting  up  a  building.  Yet  a 
man  phoned  around  and  found  a  room 
where  Ave  could  stay  that  night,  and 
mighty  nice  people  they  were,  and  charges 
nominal.  The  folloAving  day  we  again 
tried  to  phone  to  the  city  to  be  tOAved  in, 
but  could  not.  Here  came  a  farmer  going 


refrigerator  if  not  used  within  a  few 
hours.  One  dealer  in  Washington,  who 
used  to  have  very  good  luck  with  his 
smoked  ciscoes,  cured  each  day  only  what 
he  could  sell  before  noon  the  next  day. 

A  recommended  plan  is  to  use  1  lb/  of 
salt  to  10  lbs.  of  fish,  and  AATater  enough 
to  cover  them.  Salt  for  six  hours,  or  OATer 
night,  then  smoke  through  the  next  day, 
letting  the  fire  go  out  in  the  afternoon. 
If  this  made  the  fish  too  salty  or  too 
smoky  use  less  on  the  next  batch.  If 
too  mild  use  more. 

If  a  smokehouse  is  not  available,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  smoke  meats  or  fish  in 
a  tight  box  or  barrel.  The  fish  would  be 
strung  on  rods  through  gills.  The  smoke 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  barrel  through  a 
pipe  from  separate  fireplace,  if  a  cool 
heat  is  desired,  and  this  removes  risk  of 
fire.  Hard  Avood  is  used  for  smoking, 
hickory  being  especially  good.  Never  use 
resinous  wood,  as  this  gives  a  disagree¬ 
able  flaA-or.  Corncobs  are  often  used. 
After  the  fire  is  burning  well,  it  is  damp¬ 
ened  to  produce  abundant  smoke.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  could  give  further  in¬ 
formation. 

The  following  suggestions  as  to  salt¬ 
ing  fish  Avere  given  us  by  a  Long  Island 
reader,  but  AA’e  think  tins  AATould  make 
them  too  salt  for  smoking. 

Fish  must  be  fresh ;  salt  same  day  as 
caught.  Wash  fish  clean  of  slime ;  re¬ 
ject  any  fish  that  have  a  cut  in  the  flesh. 
Then  split  open,  remoA'e  backbone  and 
all  blood  Avith  knife,  but  don’t  let  any 
water  touch  the  fish  after  flesh  is  cut. 
This  is  the  secret  of  success.  Then  pack 
in  clean  dry  tub  or  stone  crock.  Salt 
each  layer,  let  salt  and  juice  make  oavh 
brine,  just  enough  to  cover.  We  use 
flounders  and  weakfish.  They  are  good 
for  creamed  fish  or  fishballs,  and  will 
keep  for  more  than  a  year. 


Maple  Syrup  Pound  Cake 

Tavo  cups  of  sugar,  tAvo  cups  of  maple 
syrup,  %  lb.  of  butter,  one  cup  of  milk, 
six  cups  of  flour.  Four  eggs  beaten  sepa¬ 
rately,  a  little  salt  and  a  flavoring  of  cin¬ 
namon.  This  is  very  delicious  and  neAv. 

MRS.  AV.  H.  D. 


Complete  Water  Service 


Never  bought  such  a 
Suction  Pfant  value. 
Simple,  durable  and 
smooth  in  action.  No  belts  to 
cause  trouble.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation.  Capacity  300 
gallons  per  hour.  Simply  open 
the  faucet  and  the  water  runs. 


We  can  furnish  a  complete  line 
of  other  styles  and  sizes  of  water 
systems,  septic  tanks,  water  soft¬ 
eners,  drinking  cups  for  stock. 
Write  for  complete  literature. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
15  Keefe  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Keep  the  Kiddies  Well 
wtth/M^NKNIT 

'slips 


The  kiddies  need  cold 
weather  protection,  espe¬ 
cially  across  their  chests 
and  backs. 

Indera  Figurflt  Knit 
Princess  Slips  furnish  this 
protection  —  chilly  winds 
and  damp  weather  cannot 
penetrate  these  soft  knitted 
garments. 

Indera  Slips  are  comfor¬ 
table,  too.  The  patented 
knit  border  makes  them  fit 
without  a  wrinkle.  They 
can’t  crawl  up  around  the 
hips  or  bunch  between  the 
knees. 

EASY  TO  LAUNDER  — 
NO  IRONING. 

Made  in  a  variety  of 
Weights  and  fast  colors. 
For  women,  misses  and 
children.  Ask  for  Indera. 
You’li  like  them  and  the 
prices,  too. 

Write  for  Indera  style 
folder  No.  11  in  colors. 
It’s  FREE. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO., 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Cabinet 

Heaters 

*375£uP 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Re* 
duced  Factory  Prices.. 
Lower  terms  —  year  to  pay. 

Choice  of  5  colors  in  New 
Porcelain  Enamel  Rangres. 
New  Circulating:  Heaters  — 
$37.50  up.  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Cash  or  easy  terms. 
24 -hour  shipments.  30 -day 
free  trial.  360 -day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  27 
years  in  business.  700,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


*A  Kalamazoo. 

Direct  to  You" 


Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging1 
foot  pains  ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

Absorb*  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
,  .  healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 

lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  %  I  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABOBATORY.  BoiR-l,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Homespun  Wool  Blankets  Pc°0p/’rs9to$1  2 1 

Wool  Yarn,  standard  colors  <ti  an  lh  Tv»  Inf  n  , \  #  lit 


AVool  Yarn,  standard  colors,  $  \  .so  lb.  In  lots  of  10 
or  more  in  one  order  at  SI. 40  lb.  Parcel  post  fi 

MAINE  81IEE1*  AND  AVOOL  ASSOCIATII 
_ _ Augusta,  Maine. 

Virgin  Wool  Yarn  £ctnr^tUr£ 

samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony  i 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Countrywide  Situation 

Greatest  interest  this  month,  at  least 
in  the  Eastern  States,  centers  in  the  po¬ 
tato,  apple,  cabbage,  onion  and  grape  pro¬ 
duction.  These  lines  have  been  coining 
to  market  in  great  volume.  Frequently 
from  1,000  to  1,500  or  more  carloads  of 
potatoes,  apples  or  grapes  have  moved 
in  a  single  day.  Often  there  are  more 
cars  of  these  three  kinds  than  the  yearly 
average  per  day  for  all  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

This  is  the  time,  too,  when  the  'market 
position  of  such  products  begins  to  take 
shape.  Just  now  the  market  prospect 
looks  very  good  for  onions  and  cabbage 
and  fairly  satisfactory  for  apples,  but  dis¬ 
appointing  for  potatoes. 

Growers  of  potatoes  are  waiting  for  de¬ 
velopments,  mainly  because  they  can  do 
nothing  else.  Dealers  are  not  showing 
any  anxiety  to  provide  for  future  supplies 
and  trading  is  rather  dull  at  shipping 
points.  Maine  is  the  leading  shipping 
region  at  this  time,  supplying  perhaps  20 
per  cent  of  the  daily  carlots,  hut  even  the 
Maines  growers  are  described  as  usually 
selling  only  enough  of  the  crop  to  pay 
their  back  fertilizer  bills  and  other  debts. 
Most  of  them  are  not  owing  much  this 
year,  having  had  three  seasons  of  fairly 
good  crops  at  living  prices,  and  they  have 
been  catching  up  year  by  year  with  the 
bad  conditions  hanging  over  from  the  de¬ 
pressing  years  1921  to  1924.  Most  of 
them  are  able  to  handle  their  crops  about 
as  they  please  in  a  market  way  and  they 
are  storing  many  potatoes,  hoping  to  get 
more  than  the  recent  growers’  price  of 
75c  to  $1  per  barrel,  bulk.  _  Even  the 
starch  factories  are  paying  35c  a  barrel 
and  no  doubt  a  good  many  potatoes  will 
be  picked  out  closely  for  the  factories  and 
only  the  best  held  for  shipping. 

Some  growers  hope  for  as  much  as  .$2 
per  barrel  for  table  stock,  but  the  more 
cautious  producers  do  not  talk  above 
$1.25,  and  if  the  price  should  go  to  $1.50, 
a  rush  of  shipments  would  be  likely  to  fol¬ 
low  at  any  time  of  the  season.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  Maine  crop,  is  good  and  it  is 
being  well  graded.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
sometimes  even  in  a  big  crop  season  there 
are  times  when  a  grower  anywhere  near 
the  big  markets  can  take  advantage  of 
some  price  up-turn  and  sell  his  potatoes. 
Main  growers  are  not  discouraged  nor 
talking  of  selling  their  farms,  as  they 
talked  a  few  years  ago.  Their  credit  is 
good  and  they  still  have  hopes. 

The  onion  market  has  been  the  most 
satisfactory  line  over  the  past  five  weeks. 
The  price,  after  rising  sharply,  did  not 
go  back  to'  any  great  extent  and  it  seems 
to  be  going  stronger  now.  It  is  plain  that 
the  dealers  who  have  bought  up  most  of 
the  good  onions  are  holding  them,  with 
plenty  of  confidence.  Prices  are  as  high 
in  producing  sections  as  in  some  of  the 
city  markets.  The  crop  is  one-third  short 
of  'last  season,  according  to  the  October 
report.  It  is  extremely  short  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  New  York,  and  not  only 
that,  but  much  of  the  stock  runs  to  small 
sizes.  These  small  onions  have  been  on 
the  market,  holding  down  the  general 
price  somewhat.  There  is  talk  that  when 
the  poor  stock  is  out  of  the  way  and  the 
supply  mostly  from  storage,  the  price  will 
go  up  sharply.  Onions  have  sold  much 
higher  than  at  present  in  some  years  of 
shortage.  This  year  the  shortage  is  not 
extreme  as  compared  with  two  or  three 
other  seasons,  but  the  consuming  popula¬ 
tion  is  larger.  On  the  other  hand,  Spain 
is  shipping  us  all  her  spare  onions,  owing 
to  higher  prices  here  than  in  markets  ot 
Europe.  Egyptian  growers  will  be  on 
hand  with  supplies  as  early  in  the  Spring 
as  they  can,  and  Texas  growers  are  talk¬ 
ing  of  putting  in  a  full  acreage. 

The  cabbage  market  went  oft  $2  to  $0 
a  ton  in  principal  eastern  producing  sec¬ 
tions  before  the  middle  of  the  month, 
owing  mainly  to  heavy  shipments  fiom 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  The  Mid-west¬ 
ern  States  have  a  fairly  good  crop,  which 
has  been  selling  at  about  half  the  price 
of  eastern  cabbage  in  producing  sections. 
The  strength  of  the  position  is  the  short¬ 
age  in  New  York,  which  is  the  chief  Win¬ 
ter  shipping  district.  Western  cabbage 
has  a  handicap  of  high  freight  on  a  bulky 
crop  of  this  kind  and  there  is  reason  to 
expect  continued  fairly  good  prices  in 
eastern  markets. 

Tremendous  shipments  of  apples  the 
middle  of  the  month  brought  a  slight 
weakening  of  the  prices  in  some  city  mar¬ 
kets,  amounting  on  some  varieties  to  25c 
per  bushel.  Greenings  fell  to  top  price 
of  $1,75  per  bushel.  There  was  not  much 
change  in  producing  sections.  A  range 
of  $3.25  to  $5  a  barrel  probably  covers 
most  sales  of  good  standard  late  apples 
at  shipping  points  in  the  Southeast  and 
North.  For  the  first  time  in  years  prices 
are  a  little  higher  in  Michigan  than  in 
Western  New  York  on  the  same  varieties. 
Whether  this  situation  will  hold  is  un¬ 
certain,  because  far  western  apples  are 
selling  cheap  at  northwestern  shipping 
points  and  competing  heavily  with  mid- 
western  apples  in  the  central  region.  The 
outlook  seems  to  be  good  for  eastern  ap¬ 
ples,  because  the  leading  varieties  are 
not  much  grown  in  the  box-apple  region 
and  even  low  priced  southern  apples  are 
not  considered  a  very  good  substitute  in 
eastern  markets  for  the  Baldwin,  Green¬ 
ing  and  Spy.  Besides,  the  Greening  is 
selling  uncommonly  well  in  British  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  outlook  is  for  continued  good 
demand  for  apples,  pears  and  prunes  in 
Europe.  The  price  over  there  is  not 
relatively  higher  than  here,  but  large 
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shipments  to  Europe  certainly  relieve  the 
home  markets.  Co-operative  growers’  as¬ 
sociations  know  this  fact  and  ship  their 
surplus  if  they  can,  even  if  the  price  is 
no  better.  If  the  United  States  ships 
about  12  per  cent  of  its  market  crop  as 
usual,  there  would  be  about  4,000,000 
barrels  to  spare.  English  growers  are 
trying  to  do  better  with  their  home  crop 
by  grading  and  boxing  their  apples  and 
using  a  national  grade  mark.  English 
dealers  say  there  is  as  yet  no  demand  for 
the  grade-mark  pack,  because  buyers  are 
not  used  to  it.  A  brand  of  any  kind  takes 
considerable  missionary  work  at  the  start. 
It  does  not  pay  until  the  grower  has 
backed  it  up  with  an  established  reputa¬ 
tion  for  reliable  quality. 

Eggs,  butter  and  cheese  failed  to  make 
the  usual  Autumn  advance  in  price, 
owing  to  heavy  production  for  the  time 
of  year.  Prices  even  fell  off  a  little  at 
one  time,  bringing  the  level  in  some  in¬ 
stances  as  low  or  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

Southern  farmers  have  been  worrying 
over  the  cotton,  their  main  source  of  cash 
income  late  in  the  season.  The  October 
report,  showing  quite  a  sharp  reduction 
in  the  crop,  brought  the  price  back  to 
fairly  high  levels.  G.  B.  F. 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

These  figures  are  supplied  by  courtesy 
of  the  Connecticut  Market  Bulletin,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Hartford,  Oc¬ 
tober  17 : 

Bridgeport,  Oct.  16. — Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  :  Apples,  McIntosh,  14  qts.,  $1.25 
to  $1.75 ;  Pippins,  14  qts.,  90c  to  $1 ; 
Greenings,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  No.  2  and 
drops,  14  qts.,  50  to  75c ;  cranberries,  % 
bbl.  box,  $8  to  $8.50 ;  grapes,  Concord,  14 
qts.,  90c;  oranges,  176-216,  $8.50  to  $10; 
pears,  14  qts.,  75c  to  $1 ;  quinces,  14  qts., 
75c  to  $1.25  beets,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  crate,  $4  to  $5 ;  cabbage,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
celery,  12-stalk  bun.,  75c  to  $1 ;  kale,  bu., 
85c  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.50 ; 
onions,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.50 ;  potatoes,  bu..  90c  to  $1.25 ; 
2  bu.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c ; 
tomatoes,  green,  14  qts.,  40  to  50c ;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.25.  Poultry  and  Dairy. — • 
Chickens,  live,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  42  to  48c  •  fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  30  to 
36c ;  live,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  eggs,  Conn,  new- 
laid  fancy,  70  to  75c ;  Conn,  special  No.  1, 
65  to  67c;  Conn,  special  No.  2,  55  to  57c: 
Conn,  extra,  65  to  67c;  Conn,  gathered, 
65c ;  western,  37  to  50c ;  butter,  92  per 
cent  score,  lb.,  52  to  53c. 

Hartford,  Oct.  17. — Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  ;  Apples,  King,  14  qts.,  90c ;  Opa¬ 
lescent,  14  qts.,  90c  to  $1.40 ;  McIntosh. 
14  qts.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  Pippins,  14  qts.,  75c 
to  $1.25 ;  Greenings,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  No. 
2  and  drops,  14  qts.,  40  to  75c;  cranber¬ 
ries,  Y2  bbl.  box,  $8  to  $8.50 ;  grapes, 
Concord,  14  qts.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  oranges, 
176-216,  $8  to  $9.50 ;  pears.  14  qts.,  $1 
to  $1.50 ;  quinces,  14  qts.,  75c  to  $1.50 ; 
beets,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  cauliflower, 
doz.  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.75;  cabbage,  bu.. 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25 : 
celery,  12-stalk  bun.,  75c  to  $1.10 ;  kale, 
bu.,  50c;  lettuce,  doz.,  65c  to  $1.35; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  80  to  90c ; 
2  bu.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.50  to  $1.80;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  squash,  lb..  2c; 
tomatoes,  green,  14  qts.,  40  to  50c  :  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Poultry  and  Dairy. 
— Chickens,  live,  lb.,  28  to  35c;  dressed, 
lb.,  40  to  52c ;  fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  32  to 
36c  ;  live,  22  to  30c  ;  Egg*!.,  Conn,  newlaid 
fancy,  68c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  63  to 
65c;  Conn,  special  No.  2,  52  to  57c; 
Conn,  extra,  60  to  62c;  Conn,  gathered, 
55  to  58c;  western,  40  to  55c;  butter,  92 
per  cent  score,  lb.,  52  to  54c. 


peaches,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50-  pears,  bu., 
$1.15  to  $2;  plums,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
prunes,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  quinces,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.35.  c,c> 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  green,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.75 ;  beets,  bu.,  65c  to  $1 ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  22  to  25c;  cabbage,  bu., 
35  to  90c;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  30c  to  $1.65 ;  celery,  doz., 
30  to  50c ;  corn,  doz.,  25  to  35c ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  $1.75  to  '$2.50 ;  eggplant,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2 ;  lettuce,  box,  50c  to  $1 ; 
Lima  beans,  qt.,  50  to  55c ;  mushrooms, 
3-lb.  bskt,  $1  to  $1.65;  oyster  plant, 
doz.  bchs,  90c  to  $1.15 ;  parsley,  doz,  bchs, 
20  to  30c;  parsnips,  %-bu.  crate,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  pears,  Cal.,  hamper,  $4.75  to 
$5 ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  pickles, 
per  100.  40  to  60c;  pumpkins,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  30  to  60c ;  squash,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1 ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  turnips, 
bu.  $1  to  $1.35. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  22  to  23e ;  dark,  13  to  14c. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $1S ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $14 ; 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  $31.50  ;  standard  middlings,  $33.50  ; 
red-dog,  $46 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent  protein,  $44.75;  oilmeal,  34  per. cent, 
$54.50  ;  hominy,  $37.50 ;  gluten,  $44.80  ; 
oatfeed,  $15.75.  c,  H.  B. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Grapes  are  in  liberal  supply  and  prices 
are  easy.  Butter  prices  have  declined. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
weak;  creamery,  prints,  50  to  52c;  firsts, 
46  to  49c.  Cheese,  steady  ;  new  daisies, 
flats,  29  to  31c ;  longhorn,  30  to  32c ; 
limburger,  32  to  33c;  brick,  Swiss,  34_to 
35c.  Eggs,  easy ;  grade  A,  55  to  57c ; 
grade  B,  50  to  53c;  grade  C,  40  to  49c; 
unclassified,  46  to  50c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady  ;  fowls,  28  to 
39c;  chickens,  42  to  45c;  old  roosters, 
20  to  21c ;  ducks,  33  to  37  ;  geese,  20  to 
25c;  turkeys,  40  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
weak ;  fowls,  21  to  28c ;  old  roosters,  18 
to  20c;  broilers,  26  to  28c;  ducks,  23  to 
27c;  stags,  22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady; 
Maiden  Blush,  bu.,  65c  to  $1;  Graven- 
stein,  Wolf  River,  75c  to  $1.25;  Sweet 
Bough,  Alexander,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Pippin, 
King,  Twenty  ounce,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
Jonathan,  McIntosh,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
Crabapples,  $1  to  $2.50.  ^Potatoes,  weak ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  40  to  85c;  New  Jersey, 
150-lb.  bag.,  $2  to  $2.25;  sweets.  New 
Jersey,  hamper,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  pea.  medium. 
$10  to  $10.50 :  marrow,  $10.50  to  $11 ; 
white  kidney,  $11  to  $12.  Onions,  steady ; 
home-grown  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  100-lb.  sack, 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$2  ;  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupe,  bu., 
50c  to  $2.50;  Cal.,  Casabas,  crate,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $3.50 
to  $3.75 ;  grapes,  bu.,  80c  to  $1.15 ;  Cal., 
Malagas,  lug,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  huckle¬ 
berries,  Pa.,  32 -qt.  crate,  $5.50  to  $6; 


A  Small  Grist  Mill 

I  am  thinking  of  starting  a  mill  to 
grind  all  kinds  of  grain.  What  should  I 
charge  for  grinding?  How  much  grain 
should  I  keep  out  of  each  bushel?  What 
size  outfit  should  I  get?  It  is  seven  miles 
to  a  grist  mill  and  I  expect  to  run  mill 
just  in  my  spare  time.  Do  you  think  it 
would  pay  me  to  start  one?  What  do 
others  think  of  such  an  enterprise ! 

Pennsylvania.  M.  B. 


Boys  and  Girls 

LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  this  month. 

New  York.  —  Kebeeca  White  (14),  Linda 
Banke,  Wayne  Snow  (11),  Wendell  Adel,  Doris 
Smith  (11),  Evelyn  Oginsky  (9),  Anna  Val- 
mers,  Edward  Gonyea  (19),  Evelyn  Linderbur.v, 
Stanlev  Sidorowiez,  Ruth  Ilrehor  (12),  Gladys 
Wasliburg  (16),  Doris  Walker  (12),  ‘Edith  An¬ 
derson  (12),  Helen  Barrett  (13),  Myrtle  Peters 

(13) ,  Genie  Mills  (16),  Grace  Davis,  ‘Louise 
Dean  (13),  ‘John  Mucha  (16),  ‘Elizabeth 
Humphrey  (15),  Stanley  Weaver  (16),  Eleanor 
Brown  (13),  ‘Pearl  Lynn  (18),  ‘Carl  Ratsch 

(14) ,  ‘Teresa  Prinzing  (14),  ‘Helen  Otsynski, 
‘Lois  Russell  (15),  Earl  Bowman  (12),  Pauline 
Mack  (9),  Ethel  Gray  (13),  Dorothy  Berry  (14), 
Viola  Spring  (15). 

Pennsvlvania. — Blair  Hamilton  (5),  ‘Evelina 
Baldwin  (11).  Edith  Way  (12),  Edgar  Collins 
(13),  ‘Thelma  Miller  (17),  ‘Franklin  Kohler 
(18),  Christina  Sheridan  (12),  Jane  Maynard 

(15)  . 

Connecticut. — ‘Amy  Layton  (15),  R.  J.  Gar- 
vev,  Joseph  Garvey  (12),  Ethel  Waterworth 
(15),  ‘Berta  Griffiths  (18),-  Mary  Day  (14). 
Massachusetts. — Walter  Thayer,  Ray  Mattson. 
Vermont. — ‘Marian  Blood,  Elna  Bayle,  Amy 
Davis,  Arlene  Gould,  Emma  Wright. 

New  Hampshire.- — -‘Thelma  Booth. 

Rhode  Island.- — ‘Barbara  Knowles  (17). 
Maine.— ‘Vance  Williams  (19). 

District  of  Columbia. — ‘Esther  Wright  (15). 
New  Jersey. — Elizabeth  Tower  (17),  Angelina 
Rossi  (14),  ‘Alice  Chew  (16),  Lucille  Bennett 
(12),  Edith  Ilendershot  (12),  ‘Harold  Deveney 
(18),  Anna  Baba  (14). 

North  Carolina. — Peal  Bryant  (13). 

Georgia. — ‘Alice  Dorsey. 

West  Virginia. — Clark  Allender  (14). 

Virginia. — Sybil  Taylor  (8). 

Illinois.- — Doris  Coulter,  Francis  Coulter. 
Ohio.— Miriam  Ziegler  (12),  Paul  Ziegler  (14), 
•Eli  I-Iirsimaki  (17). 

Michigan. — Christina  Loeb  (13). 

California. — ‘David  Scott  (12). 
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BURIED  TREASURE 

CLAYS  -  ROCKS  -  ORES  -  MINERALS 

on  your  property  my  prove  to  be  valuable  sources 
of  raw  materials  for  manufacturing  industries. 
Send  samples  tor  examination  to 

ROUSE  &  SHEARER,  Inc. 

Ceramic  Chemists 

m  BLOOMSBURY  ST.  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


BOOKS  HELP  YOU 


—Latest  information  on  garden,  orchard  and 
field  crops,  soil  fertility,  dairying,  poultry, 
livestock  raising,  etc.  We  can  help  you  on 
any  farm  and  garden  problems.  Our  new, 
_  beautifully  illustrated  1929  catalogue.  128 

pages  describing  over  5C0  practical  modern  books,  free  to 
you  on  request.  Founded  1836.  Orange  Judd  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  17  East  26th  Street,  New  York  City. 


6  IBS.  CUPPINGS  FOR  PATCHWORK 

Extraordinary  value  I  Send  no  money,  pay  postman  $1.00 
plus  postage  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refund¬ 
ed.  SAFTLER  MFG.  CO.,  Dopt.  17,  WHITMAN, 


refuud- 

MASS. 


r*  A  R  IVI  K  K  S  Pairs  rubber  boots  succe'ss- 
*  VAVA  fully,  75c  per  can,  postpaid. 

VICTORY  MFG.  CO,,  So.  Crouse  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

that  will  busk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

CHICOPEE  CORN  HUSKER  CO.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass! 

11111111111 


This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 


binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

for  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30lh  St.,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 

LITE  have  openings  for  a 
'  *  limited  number  of  sub¬ 
scription  representa¬ 
tives  in  Michigan,  Ohio 
and  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Must  be  of  good  char¬ 
acter  and  appearance 
and  have  own  car. 
Full  time.  No  side 
lines.  Write  for  appli¬ 
cation  blank  to  Sub¬ 
scription  Department. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


i 


DRY-MILK 


for  Calves.  Poultry  and  all  young 
stock.  .Cow’s  sweet  skim  MILK  solids. 
Made  of  fluid  from  T.  B.  tested  herds. 

RANDEL  &  SMITH,  R.  7,  Seymour.  Conn. 


WITTE  TREEand 
LOG  SAW  OUTFIT 


^FULL  YEAR  TO  PAY  BALANCE 


A  Fast  Cutter 


2  CASH  OH  YOUR  OWN  TERMS 

5^  A  Full  Year  To  Pay  —  No  Interest. 

5? 


Now  you  can  get  my  latest 
improved  tree  and  log  sawing 
outfit  for  a  small,  factory-to 
you,  down  payment  of  $25.00. 

MAKE  MONEY  THIS  WINTER  clearing  land. 

sawing  wood,  cross  ties,  fence  posts, 
shingle  butts  and  other  kinds  of  timber. 
CUTS  15  TO  40  CORDS  A  DAY  on  a  little 
cheap  fuel.  Easy  to  start  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  Plenty  of  steady,  low-cosi  power. 
Use  the  engine  for  feed  grinding, 
com  shelling  and  other  power  jobs. 


My  Lifetime  Guarantee  protects  you. 

Write  for  Special  Tree  and  Log 
Saw  Folder,  and  new,  low,  factory- 
to-you  price  list.  Save  25  to  40  per  cent. 

Over  250,000  WITTE  Sawing  Out¬ 
fits,  Engines  and  Pumps  in  use, 

ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

#  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

w  >•  ENGINE  BUILDERS  SINCE  1870. 

7897  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
7897  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Change  So  Tree  Saw 
in  3  Minutes 

Saws  them  down  level 
to  the  ground. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Maryland  “Baby”  Beeves 

A  better  piece  of  local  Farm  Bureau 
work  has  seldom  if  ever  been  done  than 
that  which  stands  to  the  credit  of  County- 
Agent  M.  D.  Moore  in  Washington  Co., 
Md.  In  co-operation  with  Prof.  Kenneth 
A.  Clark  of  the  extension  service  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  he  has  developed 
during  the  past  two  years  a  strong,  suc¬ 
cessful  and  enthusiastic  boys’  and  girls’ 
“baby”  beef  club  in  that  county.  It  was 
organized  last  year.  Every  member  did 
creditable  work  as  a  feeder,  and  showed 
his  or  her  calf  at  the  Hagerstown  fair, 
where  it  was  sold  at  auction  at  a  price 
highly  profitable  to  the  owner. 

So  satisfactory  was  the  outcome  in  ex¬ 
perience  and  returns  that  one  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  this  year  was  to  keep  the  mem¬ 
bership  within  workable  limits  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  special  objects  of  the  club  and 
the  local  demand  for  prime  beef.  Hagers¬ 
town  butchers  paid  high  prices  for  last 
year’s  calves,  and  directly  or  indirectly 
made  more  money  than  they  paid  to  the 
boys  and  girls.  Hagerstown  people  bought 
the  steaks,  roasts  and  other  cuts  at  regu¬ 
lar  prices,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
had  a  taste  of  genuine  beef,  derived  from 
beef-bred  stock  fattened  on  beef-making 
feeds.  They  have  hungered  for  more  in 
the  meantime. 

An  “educated”  local  demand  for  prime, 
qualified  beef  has  been  created  among 
people  in  and  near  Hagerstown.  It  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  further  development.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  not  a  few  farmers  in  that  area 
in  raising  beef  cattle  and  feeding  calves 
and  yearlings.  Many  Washington  County 
farms  are  uniquely  adapted  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  beef  herds  and  the  production 
of  “baby”  beef.  Mr.  Moore  has  been  em¬ 
phasizing  this  fact  for  years.  His  boys’ 
and  girls’  club  work  has  driven  it  home  to 
numerous  farmers,  especially  those  whose 
sons  and  daughters  are  identified  with  the 
club. 


It  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
“baby”  beef  club’s  success,  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  and  business  project,  will  inspire 
the  building  up  of  a  new  beef  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  county.  If  the  boys  and 
girls  could  secure  their  calves  “at  home,” 
the  net  results  would  be  more  useful  to 
everybody  concerned.  Last  year’s  calves 
and  those  fed  this  year  were  obtained  in 
the  Middle  West.  It  was  expensive  to 
ship  them  to  Maryland,  and  some  were 
difficult  for  the  young  folks  to  handle  and 
train,  while  a  few  were  lousy,  mangy 
and  stunted. 

Last  year  the  club  members  fed  15 
calves,  equally  divided  among  the  three 
breeds — Shorthorn,  Aberdeeu-Angus  and 
Hereford.  The  grand  champion  was  an 
Aberdeen-Angus,  fed  by  Page  Smith.  This 
year  his  sister  Helen  Smith  won  first  in 
the  Shorthorn  class  and  the  reserve  grand 
championship.  The  grand  champion  at 
the  Hagerstown  fair  a  week  ago  was  an 
Aberdeen-Angus  fed  by  James  Spielman. 
The  first-prize  Hereford  was  shown  by 
Audrey  Knepper,  a  girl.  Altogether  4(1 
calves  (all  well-bred  steers)  were  ted 
and  exhibited  this  year.  Of_ these  18  were 
Aberdeen-Angus,  16  Herefords  and  1- 
Shorthorns.  Prof.  Clark  selected  10  of 
the  Shorthorns  late  in  November^  from 
the  pens  in  the  stockyards  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  paying  11  cents  a  pound  for 
them.  They  averaged  333  lbs.  At  the 
same  time  he  bought  the  Hereford  calves 
at  $12.75  per  cwt.  and  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus  at  $13.50  per  cwt.  The  whitefaces 
averaged  42G  lbs.  and  the  blacks  oOJ  lbs. 
They  were  exhibited  by  their  producers 
in  the  feeder  and  stocker  division  of  the 
American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show  at  the 
Kansas  City  stockyards. 

Prof.  B.  E.  Carmichael  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland  and  Prof.  L.  I.  Case  of 
the  Virginia  College  of  Agriculture,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  local  cattle  buyer,  judged  the 
46  club  calves  at  the  late  Hagerstown 
fair.  Five  head  were  shown  in  the 
“bachelors’  class,”  into  which  club  mem¬ 
bers  automatically  pass  after  they  win 
first  prizes  or  advance  beyond  the  age 
limit.  Incidentally,  a  farmer  80  years  of 
age  in  the  county  desired  to  join  the  club 
this  year,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  in 
his  second  childhood. 

In  the  auction  which  a  day  later  fol¬ 
lowed  the  showing,  the  calves  sold  well, 
although  at  much  lower  prices  than  last 
year’s  calves.  The  highest  price  was 
$22.25  per  cwt.,  paid  for  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion,  the  black  fed  by  James  Spielman. 
The  calf  weighed  1,075  lbs.  Helen  Page 
received  $20.75  per  cwt.  for  her  first-prize 
Shorthorn,  which  weighed  1,025  lbs. 
Audrey  Knepper’s  first-prize  Hereford 
fetched  $20.75,  and  weighed  930  lbs. 

Page  Smith  won  first  in  the  bachelors’ 
class  on  a  1,000-lb.  Aberdeen-Angus, 
which  brought  $19  per  cwt.  Fred  Ernst 
was  second  on  a  1,020-lb.  Hereford  that 
sold  for  $16.50;  John  Wolfinger  third  on 
a  1,070-lb.  Aberdeeu-Angus  that  brought 
$16.60 ;  Charles  Knepper  fourth  on  a  960- 
lb.  Shorthorn  that  realized  $16.50,  and 
Win.  Wolfinger  fifth  on  a  1,210-lb.  Short¬ 
horn,  for  which  he  received  $15  per  cwt. 

The  heaviest  steer  was  Wm.  Wol- 
finger’s  1, 210-lb.  Shorthorn,  in  the  baeher- 
lors’  class;  the  lightest  was  Wm.  Lizer’s 
Aberdeen-Angus,  which  weighed  730  lbs. 
and  sold  for  $14.60. 

Fifteen  Aberdeen-Angus  steers  aver¬ 
aged  1,027  lbs.,  10  Shorthorns  915  lbs., 
and  14  Herefords  960  lbs. 

The  lowest  price  per  cwt.  was  $14.50, 
paid  for  the  920-lb.  Shorthorn  fed  by 
Joseph  Grossnickle.  Twenty-four  steers 
were  bought  for  Baltimore  packers ; 


Hagerstown  butchers  bought  the  rest. 

In  uniformity  of  type,  the  blacks  aver¬ 
aged  a  little  better  than  the  whitefaces 
and  Shorthorns. 

Some  of  the  club  members  fed  more 
than  one  steer  each.  Two  or  three  of  the 
steers  were  unruly  at  the  show,  although 
easily  handled  at  home.  Some  of  the  boys 
who  worked  the  hardest  with  the  least 
responsive  animals  deserve  a  recognition 
and  an  appreciation  which  never  take  the 
form  of  blue  ribbons  or  prizes.  The  meth¬ 
od  of  allotting  the  steers  to  the  boys  and 
girls  could  be  improved,  in  the  interest 
of  all.  Numbers  on  small  slips  of  paper 
are  mixed  in  a  hat,  and  the  children  draw 
them  out,  the  numbers  indicating  which 
calves  shall  be  theirs  to  feed.  If  a  boy 
has  the  “bad  luck”  of  drawing  a  stunted, 
lousy,  mangy  calf,  he  is  in  disheartening 
competition  with  the  lad  who  has  the 
“good  luck”  of  drawing  a  clean,  healthy, 
well-grown  calf.  The  best  steer  will  com¬ 
monly  win  the  highest  prize  and  sell  for 
the  most  money,  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  distributing  the  calves,  but  it  not 
infrequently  happens  in  calf  club  work 
that  the  boy  who  works  the  hardest  and 
does  the  best  work  as  a  feeder  and  care¬ 
taker  neither  wins  a  pri.  ±  nor  receives  a 
fair  price  for  his  labor.  In  order  that  he 
shall  be  given  a  fair  chance,  “baby”  beef 
club  leaders  should  work  out  an  equitable 
plan  for  allocating  the  calves,  awarding 
prizes  and  dividing  the  sale  money.  The 
present  method  emphasizes  luck  and 
chance  and  thereby  tends  to  interest  boys 
in  gambling,  speculating  and  betting. 

D.  c.  W. 


Emmadine  Guernsey  Sales 

Manager  James  E.  Dodge,  of  Emma¬ 
dine  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
ports  a  number  of  recent  sales  of  Guern¬ 
seys  form  the  Emmadine  herd.  A  bull 
calf  by  Mixter  May  Royal  and  out  of  a 
daughter  of  Foremost  was  acquired  by 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Harrison,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Reed,  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  bought 
one  of  the  top  cows  in  the  herd.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Washburn,  Stony  Point,  N.  Y., 
bought  the  bull  Valor’s  Improver,  a  full- 
brother  to  Valor’s  Blinda  and  Valor’s 
Charity — cows  with  large  records.  A 
bull  went  to  Vargas  &  Vargas,  Coronado, 
Costa  Rica,  a  young  cow  to  A.  G.  Palmer, 
Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  a  son  of  the 
many-times  grand  champion,  Imp.  Gem’s 
Pride  of  the  Gron,  to  II.  D.  Gleason, 
Nieollett,  Minn. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  31. — Fairgrounds,  Ilornell,  N.  Y., 
60  Reigstered  Ayrshires,  Allegany-Steu- 
ben  Club.  Ray  E.  Mead,  sales  manager. 

Oct.  31. — Wellington,  Ohio,  Wellington 
Holstein  Association  Sale,  under  tli,e 
management  of  Ohio  IIolstein-Friesian 
Association. 

Nov.  1. — Angus  Breeders’  Angus  Sale, 
East  St.  Louis,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale 
manager,  West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

.Nov.  3. — Milking  Shorthorns,  48  head, 
Live  Stock  Pavilion,  Troy,  Pa. 

Nov.  5. — St.  Martins,  Wis.,  Milwaukee 
Holstein  Breeders’  Association  sale. 

Nov.  6. — Burton,  Ohio.  Paul  McNish, 
and  Geauga  County  Holstein  Breeders’ 
sale. 

Nov.  12.  —  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  S.  H. 
Bird,  manager,  South  Byron,  Wis. 

Nov.  14-15. — Hornell,  N.  Y.,  Allegany- 
Steuben  Holstein  Breeders’  Club  annual 
sale. 

Nov.  14. — Worcester,  Ohio,  Ohio  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  sale. 

Nov.  20-23.  —  Waukesha  and  Water- 
town,  Wis.,  U.  S.  National  Fall  Sale, 
Holsteins,  under  the  management  of  R. 
E.  Ilaegex-,  Algonquin,  Ill. ;  W.  L.  Baird, 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  and  Francis  Dareey, 
Watertown,  W  is. 

_  Dec.  4-5.— -Earlville,  N.  Y.,  14th  Earl- 
ville  Holstein  sale.  R.  Austin  Backus, 
sale  manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  20,  1929. — Holsteins.  Allen  G. 
Brubaclter,  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.; 
S.  T.  Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 


DOGS 


□ 


C  FEMALE 
C 

*2 

Airedale  Pups 


✓OCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS,  $5 

B.  O*  II A1>I> ICN,  Grnlmmsville,  New  York 

Three  months  old.  From 
daughter  of  Fern-Top- 
Rocket.  Eligible. 

CHARLES  MAY0K,R.  R.  Ho.  5.  Vineland,  N.  V.  Pegalong  Poultry  Farm. 

I°lI  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  ::;  ;" 

Males,  S6.  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Rin  Tin  and  Stronghe; 


Pedigreed  Police  Pups  K: 

Females,  $12.00.  C.  M.  CKANDALL,  Andover,  N. 

Goon  Hounds-Fox  Hounds— Spaniels 

10  days  trial.  LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Hirnrod,  N. 

PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPPTES-Will  si 
on  approval.  F.  L.  CltOWE  -  Stuyvesam,  N. 


H'.DTGliEEI)  FOX  HOUNDS — Also  litter  pu 
ORVILLE  LAMBERTON,  Rlooers  Forks,  N. 


tireal  Danp'J  0la.de  males,  5  mos.,  registered, 
uredl  Udnei  $65  OU.  EAKI.  STEVES,  Intervale,  N.  y! 

WHITE  COLLIE  PUPPIES — Pure  bred,  milk  fed.  farm 
II  raised,  beauties,  510  up.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS, Hastings,!!.  V, 


Jedtgreed  Collie  Pups.  Tile  handsome  and  intelllgei 
kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  01t,.  Pi 

'ELSH  8HEPHERD  PUPS — From  heel  driving  parent 
Shipped  on  approval.  SHADY  LAWN  FARMS.  Heuvelton.N. 

[R181I  SETTERS — Best  breeding.  Country  raise: 

JIK1EII  P1NEKNOLL,  EAttM,Noxon  Koad, Poughkeepsie,  N. ' 


w 


DAIRY  CATTLE  .%  | 

SWINE  j 

Write  for  Booklets 

|1§§|  AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION  1||||! 
|«P  96  Center  Street,  Brandon,  Vermont 

BERKSHIRE  BOARS  t  ?: 

Boland  CHINA  BREEDING  STOCK— Boars,  Bred  Sows 
r  Priced  right.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheswold,  Del. 

0  |H  1  ^Chpsfpr  Whitpe  £hoice registered  pigs.  SlBea. 

w  Imprnved«ll05lel  1111116$  Pairs  no-akin.  Big  litters 
Easy  feeders.  Quick  growers.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  FalJ«,  N.  y\ 

Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas SSW5?*  ITpS 

8  wks.  age,  *10.50  each.  «.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3.  Honey  Brock.  Penna 

n  1  O'  Chester  White,  Berkshire  and  Dnroc 

1  »Ji  and  some  mixed  6  weeks  old,  $4.00- 

,  .  "  ,  8 10  weeks  old,  $6.00.  Pure  bred  and 

high  grade  pigs,  $6.00.  C.L.  TAYLOR  WyaluBing,  Pa. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINEf„“S 

t.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  -  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire— Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed, 
weeks  old,  $3.75  each;  8  to  9  week  old,  $4.00  each 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O  D.  on  approval.  Satisfac- 

i>°rm  vlaia.ntCe<1‘  *°  for  crates.  J.  \V.  CAR- 

Kll  \  ,  7  Lynn  8t.,  Woburn,  Mqhh.  Tel.  1508-W. 

Fop  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu- 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  $35  00 
®oars  ready  for  service,  *50.00,  *75.00  and 
*100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  JA  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 

All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  .  BARRE,  VERMONT 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  m  short  time — 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.75 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  =  $4.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 

Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Shippers  of  Dairy  Cattle  In  the  East. 

ISO  head  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 

LILLIS  LAKE  HEREFORD  RANCH 

Hereford  herd  bulls,  ready  for  imim  diate  service.  These 
Herefords  are  founded  on  the  best  blood  obtainable. 
Prize  winners  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

William  J.  Lillis,  Owner  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

fluy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 

b1?ed\in'rewi'lr"hiphC  oySnd  ,  ngged’  havin*8ize  alld 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Chester  and  Berkshire 

6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 

D  8  1°  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.25 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

806  Washington  Street 

Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

T^or  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
r  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

HOLSTEINS 

- 

QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog. 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  ihe  kind  that  will  prove 
Hogs:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
ind  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  @8.75  each; 

3  to  9  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 

10  days  with  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  No  charge  for  eratiDg. 

IV ALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Si..  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 

An  Area  Tested  County 

500  HERDS 

pii/  TO  SELECT  FROM 

v  Can  supply  you  with  seveiai  carloads 

of  springing  and  fresh  Pure  bred  and  High-grade 
Holstein  cows  and  heifers. 

The  breeding  of  better  dairy  cattle  in  this  section  has 
been  developing  for  fifty  years. 

Write  or  wire  lor  inlormation 

WAUKESHA  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

133  Baratow  Strool  WAUKESHA,  WIS. 

T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE 

20  very  large  registered  Holstein  cows.  20  high  grade 
cows,  fresh  and  close  springers.  Also  several 
registered  bulls  and  heifers. 

SPOT  FARM,  T ully,  N.  Y.  JOHN  cProRpEAGAN’ 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

1  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY— THE  BEST 

'hester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  0-8  wks. 
Ud,  #4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows.  $5.  00 
?ach.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  eacli  These  pigs 

lave  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
|  mi*  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
un  .7.a£inf-  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY.  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 

sale  Holstein-Friesian  Proven  Sire 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  llhaca,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS  j 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER  - 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Clas*  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 

Sire:—  Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  you  will  be  satisfied 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Chester  and  Berkshire 

6  to  8  weeks  old  .  .  $4.00  each 

8  to  9  weeks  old  .  .  $4.25  each 

iood  rugged  thrifty  pigs,  having  size  and  quality.  Will 
in  ip  any  amount  C.O.l).  If  not  satisfied  when  you 
•eceive  them,  return  them  and  I  will  return  you  your 
noney.  No  charge  for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  Box  149.  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0635 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op-  I 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy  | 

.%  SHEEP  .%  ] 

aonabie  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple—  <i 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  o»HY  F„MJ  „  g  „  rk„,  .  r,  I 

1,500  BREEDING  EWES 

.  Wholesale 

Ticee.  1,000  choice,  large  Black  Faced  Ewes,  1  to  i 
ears  old.  Also  500  choice,  large  Michigan  Delaine  E>-  es 
.  to.*  years  old.  ALMOND  B.  CHAPMAN  A  80N8 
louth  Roekwood,  Mich.  20  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS  j 

prices.  Send  for  pedigrees-  and  particulars. 

SMITHVIIiliE  FLATS  NEW  YORK  1 

:airmount  Shropshire  Rams 

pOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES-From  rich  3 

ale  $25  up.  J.  E.  WATKINS,  Route  2,  ITHACA,  V.'y: 

1 

r  inonln  Re*r-  H<*a''t’s  Delight  Breeding, 

HORSES  j  \ 

Lincoln  Kams  ,  °  "  a  n,m  that  sheared  271s 

lbs.  of  wool — $40.00  and  up 
.REEK  VIEW  STOCK  FARM,  H.  J.  Lund,  ALBION,  N.  Y. 

- 

Belmont  Farm  Percherons  ; 

CARNOT  (66666)  Bred  Stallion 

>ale  25  Reg.  Yearling  Shropshire  Ewes 

fearling  Rams  and  2  year  old  Rams,  5  year  old  Buttar 
mp.  Ram.  C.  G.  BOWER  -  Ludlowyille,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  1 

The  Grand  and  Reserved  Grand  Champion  Stallion  > 

ut  New  York  State  Fair  thisy  ear.  Real  show  horses, 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  FOR  SALE— 

,,,,  e"es'  B»ttars  &  Minton  Strains. 

■VILL1AMS  FARM,  Windy  Row,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

all  proven  herd  sires.  Buy  direct  from  the  breeder! 

H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS  ’ 

F?.R  SALE— R*g.  Shropshire  Ram,  3 H  "years, 

'  S30.  M.  T.  COAKLEY,  Williamsville,  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J.  , 

rOWNNEND  BltOS.,  Interlaken,  N.  Y.— 25  Rams: 

A  Dorsets,  Rambouillets,  Delaines,  Cheviots,  Oxfords, 

>11  troika  and  Southdowns— -our  motto,  a  square  deal. 

. . .  . . . — - -  g 

XAT ANTED— Weanling  find  Yearling  Shetland  Ponv  - 

YY  Fillies.  Address  S.  W.  HUFF  -  Carmel,  N.  Y 

-  *  1 

3EG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS— Good  quality 
»  and  type.  Priced  right.  tERor  c.  30WER.  Ludlownills,  N.  Y. 

•  atc  •  I 

•  •  1  o  •  •  II 

>I!e  Registered  Shropshire  Ewes’Good  "o?uRam8 

‘need  right.  C.  M.  MacNAUGHT,  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 

— — — — — — J  g 

Registered,  Pure  Bred  and  Unregistered  - 

Prices  reasonable.  CHAS.  A.  STR0H,  Milford,  Pike  County,  Penno.  t 

SHROPSHIRES— Choice  yearling  rams,  with  size,  type 
f  and  well  wooled.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  S  SONS.  LODI,  N.  T. 

Nubian  Milk  OOatS  does  pu  re  and  grade,  inatuve  buc'ka  I 
kids  both  sexes.  SOUTHERN  HERD,  New  Canton,  Va  * 

t per  Shrnnchirp  Kanis'  ^!ltn  Rambs  and  a  few  good 
leg,  Olll  Uphill!  B  Ewes.  8TEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Bred  TOGGE N BURG  1 

RABBITS 

I 

FLEMISH  GIANTS  ”'i»SKr,S7ftS.E'- 

>0  Bucks  from  Registered  and  Pedigreed  Stock,  3  to  10 
™»th.s  old,  #2.*>0  up.  A  few  pairs  of  Blacks,  Hi  weeks 
)ld,  tfo.OO  a  pair.  Breeders  a  specialty.  Write  Your 
vants  m  first  letter.  I.IVING8TON  K AUDIT II Y 
SO.  I,  Jonas  Hnyner,  Prop.,  LIVINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

[  .%  MISCELLANEOUS  .*.  |  \ 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.  PP D  DITTO  for  killing  rats. 

Instruction  «  »  CHnC  E  O  hunting  rabbits 

Book  r— — AiyV  and  other  game.  Males,  $5.00. 

I'fe'UBfiiF  YT  Yearling  Females,  special  rat  1 
— psvlftv  *§1  catchers,  $6.00  each. 

"S’  W,  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio  g 

HEW  ZEALAND  REDS  KKS-.K 

Stock.  N.  D.  YOUNG  .  Fort  Plain,  New  York! 
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IS  Winter  Eggs 

FEED  YOUR  POULTRY 

Maurer’S  Kwality 

MEAT  AND  BONE  SCRAP 

mixed  With  Their  mash 

Absolutely  made  from  pure  Meat  and  Bone 
Scrap.  Contains  no  garbage  or  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  of  any  kind.  Most  palatable  and  di¬ 
gestible  Meat  Scrap  on  the  market.  A  ration 
■with  all  the  necessary  ingredients  to  make 

EGGS 
CHICKS 
PROFITS 

Ask  your  dealers  to  mix  your  mash  with 
MAURER’S  KWALITY  then  see  results. 

For  free  samples ,  loss  Farmers’  Almanac,  write 

MAURER  MFG.CO  ■  N  EW  AR  K  °  P|3  GJ5 


CARPENTER’S 

Hickory  Rod, 
Spring  Door 

TURKEY 
COOPS 

Prompt  Shipment 

Price,  $1.25 

Size  24x36x20  inches  F.O.B.  Orange,  \a. 

W. J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 

Brightwood,  Virginia. 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 


Practical  Suggestions  on 
Rearing  Turkeys 

It  is  useless  to  expect  to  have  a  large 
flock  of  poults  hatched  out  unless  special 
attention  is  given  to  the  eggs  saved  for 
incubation.  Many  of  the  poor  hatches 
so  common  with  turkey  eggs  are  due  to 
carelessness  of  some  type.  Many  people 
are  extremely  careless  about  gathering 
their  turkey  eggs.  The  eggs  should  be 
gathered  just  as  they  are  laid.  This  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  becoming  chilled  or  de¬ 
stroyed  by  crows  or  predatory  animals. 
It  is  important  to  date  each  egg  as  it  is 
gathered.  If  this  is  done  the  oldest  eggs 
can  be  incubated  first  and  there  will  be 
less  probability  of  any  being  held  too 
long.  They  should  never  be  held  over 
two  weeks.  The  fresher  they  are  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  hatch.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
yolk  from  sticking  to  the  shell  they 
should  be  turned  each  day.  Do  not  jar 
or  crack  the  shell  in  turning.  Just  a 
little  extra  care  and  attention  given  to 
the  hatching  eggs  may  mean  larger  re¬ 
turns  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  are  two  methods  of  incubating 
turkey  eggs.  These  are  by  natural  and 
artificial  means.  In  either  method  it  re¬ 
quires  on  the  average  about  28  days  for 
the  eggs  to  hatch.  As  in  the  case  of  hens’ 
eggs  turkey  eggs  should  be  tested  twice 
during  incubation.  They  should  be  tested 
on  the  tenth  day  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
moving  the  infertile  eggs.  On  the  twen¬ 
tieth  day  they  should  be  tested  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  all  dead  germs.  This 


something  to  eat  and  drink.  This  little 
exercise  they  get  by  coming  off,  walking 
around  and  flapping  their  wings  helps  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition.  When  they 
come  off  be  sure  to  have  a  good  supply 
of  water,  grit  and  whole  corn  before  them. 
There  is  no  feed  that  compares  with 
whole  corn  for  sitting  hens.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  best  feeds.  They  should  have 
as  much  as  they  desire  once  a  day. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  egg  to  get 
broken  in  the  nest  and  the  eggs  and  nest¬ 
ing  material  soiled.  When  this  occurs 
the  eggs  should  be  wiped  off  with  a  cloth 
dipped  in  lukewarm  water.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  shake  the  eggs  or  handle 
them  in  a  careless  manner.  All  of  the 
soiled  nesting  material  should  be  removed 
and  replaced  by  fresh,  clean  material. 
Even  if  the  nesting  material  has  not  be¬ 
come  soiled  it  is  well  to  replace  it  with 
new  material  just  before  the  poults  are 
due  to  hatch.  If  the  weather  is  very  dry 
there  is  danger  of  the  poults  not  being 
able  to  get  out  of  the  shell.  When  this 
condition  exists  the  eggs  should  be 
sprinkled  several  times  during  the  last 
week  of  incubation  with  lukewarm  water. 
Sometimes  during  the  hatch  if  all  of  the 
poults  are  left  in  the  nest  the  hen  will 
become  restless,  and  will  not  want  to 
stay  on  until  the  hatch  is  completed.  Un¬ 
der  these  conditions  it  is  well  to  remove 
•some  of  the  first  poults  which  are  hatched. 
They  must  be  kept  warm.  A  good  plan 
is  to  wrap  them  in  flannel  and  keep  them 
near  a  stove.  When  night  comes  they 
may  be  taken  back  to  the  mother  hen. 


DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It's  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rnchitic 
erowth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  I  F.O.B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00 1  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  roil! t  ry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers)  >f  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
Try  our  “Kel-Soli”.  Prevents  hog-cliolera  absolutely. 

It.  MucKELLA  It’S  SONS  CO..  Peekeklll,  N.Y. 


BUY  OF  WENTWORTH  BROS. 

Manulacturers  ol  Poultry  Equipment 
CORNISH,  MAINE  -  -  Get  Circulars 


FEED 

MIXERS, 

Etc. 


DACFTIIf  I  JiV  Used  in  mashes  by  21 
rUiMll V-LAI  State  Poultry  Experts. 

The  Oyster  Shell  Products  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Montcalm  Game  Farm  can  furnish  you  superior 
breeding  stock  for  next  year. 

Onr  birds  excel  in  vigor,  strength  of  bone  and  in 
beauty  of  well  bronzed  plumage.  Superb  young 
toms,  well  _  matured  hens 
or  unrelated  trios  for 
foundation  flocks. 

Safe  delivery  of  birds  or 
adjustment  at  full  value 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3, 

Box  L 

Phoenixville,  Pa 


TURKEYS 

Strong:,  healthy,  young:  breeding:  stock  for  sale.  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red  and  Narra- 
gansett.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

BALLSTON  GAME  FARM,  Box  R,  BALLSTON  SPA,  N.  Y. 


Reid’s  Turkey  Farm 

700  Bronze  Birds.  FREEHOLD,  N-  J.,  Star  Route. 


TURKEYS  -  BUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS 

Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  SellersviUe,  Pa. 


BABY 
CH IX 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS— All  are  bred 
from  our  own  special  selected, 
state  tested  stock  to  produce 
fast  growing,  profitable  broil¬ 
ers  and  at  reduced  prices. 

Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mist. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
Hatches  every  week.  Lotv  prices. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK.  PA. 


PI  II  I  FT8  Rhode  Island  Reds 

A  L  I  .1  .1 . 1  *-/  March  Hatch.  *2.25; 
April  Hatch,  $2.00;  May  Hatch,  $1.75  each. 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY,  Lexington.  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


WENE  CHICKS 


Now  booking  orders  for 
October  andNovember  de¬ 
liveries.  Hatching  days, 
Wednesday  of  each  week.  Special  broilers:  White  Rock- 
Wyandotte-Brahma  crossed  and  straight  breeds:  Rocks 
ail'd  Wyandottes.  Also  lteady-to-Lay  Pullets.  Write  for 
Booklet  and  Prices.  WENE  CHICK  FARM,  Dent.  A.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  Pedigreed  Cockerels  ""■J?,',1”'"- 

From  dams  with  records  200  to  274  eggs.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log.  CEtUUHUKST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


GOOD  WHITE  LEGHORN  YEARLING  HENS 

$1.25  each,  SI. 20  in  100  lots.  Barred  Hock  Pullets,  12 
wks.  old,  si. 25  each.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS.  Hillsdale,  New  Turk 


Rats  Killed  18$  Chicks  in  One  Right.  See  Article  on  Page  1330 


last  test  is  very  important,  as  the  gases 
given  off  by  the  eggs  containing  dead 
germs  are  injurious  to  the  hatch. 

Turkey  hens  will  usually  give  the  best 
results  in  hatching  eggs.  They  are  re¬ 
liable  sitters,  sitting  closely  on  the  eggs, 
which  seems  to  be  very  essential  to  a  good 
hatch.  Chicken  hens  may  also  be  used 
for  hatching  purposes,  but  it  is  never  ad¬ 
visable  to  give  them  the  poults  to  raise. 
It  is  very  important  to  have  a  definite 
idea  of  the  number  of  eggs  to  put  under 
turkey  or  chicken  hen.  If  too  many  eggs 
are  given  them  they  cannot  cover  them 
well  and  as  a  result  the  entire  hatch  will 
be  ruined.  A  medium-sized  turkey  hen 
can  cover  to  advantage  from  15  to  18 
eggs,  while  a  chicken  hen  should  never  be 
given  over  10. 

Turkey  eggs  hatch  better  if  the  nest 
is  made  on  the  ground.  Hollow  out  just 
enough  of  earth  to  make  a  depression 
deep  enough  to  keep  the  eggs  from  rolling 
out.  Place  over  this  a  thin  covering  of 
leaves,  hay  or  straw.  Then  over  the 
nest  place  a  large  roomy  coop  to  keep  the 
hen  from  being  molested  and  to  protect 
her  from  the  rain.  This  makes  an  ideal 
nest.  Another  type  of  nest  is  the  one 
made  in  a  box  or  barrel.  Turkey  hens 
consider  the  barrel  type  of  nest  very  at¬ 
tractive.  When  this  type  of  nest  is  used 
a  piece  of  sod  should  be  placed  in  the 
bottom  to  retain  the  moisture.  It  is  also 
well  to  have  some  cracks  or  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  to  drain  out  any 
water  that  may  accumulate. 

A  turkey  hen  should  not  be  entrusted 
with  the  eggs  until  she  has  remained  on 
the  nest  two  or  three  nights  in  succes¬ 
sion.  Sometimes  it  becomes  necessary  to 
move  the  hen  from  the  nest  she  has  se¬ 
lected  to  a  new  one.  This  should  always 
be  done  at  night.  Put  a  few  nest  eggs 
under  her  and  fasten  her  up  so  she  cannot 
get  back  to  the  old  nest.  After  she  has 
been  on  this  new  nest  for  about  24  hours 
it  is  usually  safe  to  remove  the  nest  eggs 
and  place  the  good  eggs  under  her.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  watch  her  for  several 
days  when  she  comes  off  to  eat  to  see 
that  she  does  not  return  to  the  old  nest. 

It  is  generally  the  custom  of  turkey 
hens  to  stay  on  the  nest  two  or  three  days 
at  a  time  without  coming  off.  This  is 
too  long  for  them  to  do  without  feed  and 
water,  so  it  is  best  to  take  them  off 
the  nest  each  day  and  see  that  they  get 


Lice  are  very  annoying  to  a  sitting 
turkey  hen  and  absolutely  disastrous  to 
the  young  poults.  All  trouble  from  lice 
can  be  absolutely  prevented  by  the  use  of 
sodium  fluoride.  Dust  the  hen  thoroughly 
before  she  is  placed  on  the  nest.  Then 
during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  incu¬ 
bation  period  repeat  the  treatment  each 
week.  Do  not  put  any  sodium  fluoride 
about  the  hen  or  nest  the  last  week  of 
incubation,  as  it  might  prove  harmful  to 
the  poults. 

Some  turkey  raisers  hatch  all  their 
turkey  eggs  in  incubators  and  brood  the 
poults  with  turkey  hens.  Others  both 
hatch  and  brood  by  artificial  means.  Tur¬ 
key  eggs  do  not  hatch  quite  as  well  by  ar¬ 
tificial  methods  as  they  do  when  the 
natural  method  is  employed,  yet  they 
hatch  very  much  better  in  an  incubator 
than  hens’  eggs.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  turkey  eggs  usually  hatch  well, 
that  is  if  they  are  fertile  and  come  from 
good,  vigorous  breeding  stock. 

Temperature  and  moisture  are  the  two 
important  essentials  for  a  successful 
hatch.  For  the  first  week  the  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  about  102  degrees.  The 
second  week  it  should  be  a  little  more 
than  this.  The  third  and  fourth  weeks  it 
should  be  about  103  degrees.  During  the 
hatch  it  may  run  up  to  104  or  105  de¬ 
grees,  but  this  will  do  no  harm.  The 
eggs  should  be  turned  twice  a  day,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening.  This  turning  process 
should  be  begun  on  the  third  day  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  the  first  egg  begins  to 
pip.  During  the  first  week  take  the  eggs 
out  of  the  incubator  just  long  enough  to 
turn  them,  but  after  this  and  up  to  the 
time  the  machine  is  closed  for  hatching 
the  eggs  should  be  left  out  long  enough 
to  feel  a  little  cool. 

If  there  is  not  sufficient  moisture  in 
the  incubator  the  eggs  will  not  hatch  well. 
To  supply  extra  moisture  the  eggs  should 
be  sprinkled  with  warm  water  each  day 
during  the  last  week  of  incubation.  In 
extremely  warm  or  dry  weather  it  is  well 
to  place  a  dish  of  warm  water  under  the 
egg  trays  on  the  bottom  of  the  machine. 
Cloths  dampened  in  warm  water  and 
placed  over  the  eggs  for  a  few  minutes 
each  day  may  be  very  effective. 

Except  for  epidemics  of  blackhead  very 
few  turkeys  die  after  they  are  one  week 
old.  The  heavy  losses  of  young  poults  are 
due  to  the  following  causes:  Improper 
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feeding,  over-feeding,  exposure  to  cold  and 
dampness,  lice  and  too  close  confinement. 
As  the  poults  grow  older  they  are  always 
in  danger  of  predatory  animals,  epidemics 
of  blackhead  and  other  diseases.  Here  is 
where  proper  breeding  is  such  an  import¬ 
ant  factor. 

A  suitable  home  for  the  protection  of 
the  mother  lien  and  her  poults  should  be 
provided  well  in  advance  of  the  hatch. 
It  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  will 
provide  protection  from  rain,  protection 
from  animals  that  prowl  about  at  night, 
afford  sufficient  ventilation  and  be  roomy 
enough  to  allow  the  turkey  hen  to  stand 
up  and  walk  around.  Provide  a  separate 
coop  for  each  hen.  It  is  always  disas¬ 
trous  to  attempt  to  put  two  broods  to¬ 
gether.  Some  very  successful  turkey 
breeders  prefer  coops  low  enough  to  com¬ 
pel  the  mother  hen  to  squat  down,  so  if 
the  poults  get  cold  or  damp  they  can 
crawl  udder  her  and  get  warm  at  once.  Of 
course  a  coop  of  this  type  would  be  very 
injurious  to  the  hen  should  she  be  con¬ 
fined  to  it  for  any  length  of  time.  For 
the  first  few  days  or  until  the  hen  and 
poults  are  allowed  free  range  a  small 
yard  constructed  of  plank  or  wire  should 
surround  the  coop.  This  provides  the  ex¬ 
ercise  so  much  needed  and  keeps  the  hen 
from  wandering  off  before  the  poults  are 
strong  enough  to  follow.  The  coops 
should  be  located  on  a  well-drained  piece 
of  ground  Avhere  the  grass  is  short  and 
tender  and  where  weeds,  insects  and 
grasshoppers  are  within  easy  reach. 

Turkey  coops  should  be  moved  each 
day  to  a  new  location.  In  making  them 
this  thought  should  be  kept  in  mind.  They 
should  be  so  built  that  moving  them  will 
not  be  difficult.  Moving  them  is  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  ground 
sweet  and  clean  and  give  the  poults  an 
opportunity  to  secure  a  fresh  supply  of 
green  feed. 

One  or  two  weeks  of  rainy  weather  is 
■usually  very  trying  to  the  poults.  This 
is  because  they  do  not  get  sufficient  ex¬ 
ercise.  Exercise  is  just  as  necessary  to 
their  development  as  the  air  they  breathe. 
When  they  are  deprived  of  exercise  they 
pine  away  and  die.  Therefore,  during 
rainy  weather  it  is  well  to  confine  the 
lien  to  a  low  coop  and  let  the  poults  run 
at  large.  The  poults  will  not  wander 
far  when  the  hen  is  confined  and  will 
always  come  back  for  warmth  before  be¬ 
coming  chilled. 

The  turkey  hen  is  a  very  wise  and 
painstaking  mother.  She  talks  to  her 
poults  in  “turkey  language”  that  is  readi¬ 
ly  understood.  She  trains  them  very 
carefully,  and  they  readily  understand 
what  she  wants  them  to  do  and  obey  her 
Avishes.  In  her  rambles  she  keeps  her 
little  brood  together  and  never  allows  any 
of  them  to  wander  away  or  become  lost. 
She  guards  them  against  dangers  and 
teaches  them  to  always  be  on  the  lookout 
for  enemies.  She  is  an  expert  dietitian, 
and  while  the  poults  are  tiny  babies  she 
teaches  them  the  value  of  grasshoppers 
and  other  insects  that  are  especially 
suited  for  their  growth  and  development. 

In  setting  turkey  eggs  a  very  good  plan 
is  to  set  a  turkey  lien  and  chicken  hen  at 
the  same  time.  When  the  poults  hatch 
they  should  all  be  given  to  the  turkey 
hen  to  mother.  Do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  giving  her  too  many.  About  20  poults 
is  all  a  turkey  hen  can  care  for  properly. 
The  greatest  enemy  of  very  young  poults 
is  diarrhoea  or  bowel  trouble  of  some 
form.  This  may  be  due  to  improper  feed¬ 
ing,  overfeeding  or  the  result  of  the  poults 
becoming  chilled.  Some  turkey  growers 
recommend  boiled  rice  as  a  corrective  for 
this  trouble. 

At  the  present  time  thousands  of  poults 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  being  brooded  successfully  by  arti¬ 
ficial  methods.  The  same  kinds  of  brood¬ 
ers  and  the  same  methods  of  management 
that  are  used  for  baby  chicks  apply  also 
to  turkeys.  The  brooder-houses  are 
placed  on  some  distant  part  of  the  farm 
where  no  chickens  have  ever  ranged.  The 
turkeys  raised  in  brooders  seem  immune 
to  blackhead  and  other  contagious  dis¬ 
eases.  There  is  a  possibility  that  arti¬ 
ficial  brooding  will  completely  eradicate 
the  epidemics  of  blackhead  now  so  preva¬ 
lent  in  many  sections. 

Do  not  be  in  too  big  a  hurry  about  giv¬ 
ing  the  poults  their  first  feed.  They  should 
have  nothing  until  the  youngest  poult  is 
at  least  70  hours  old.  All  the  feed  they 
need  up  to  this  time  is  furnished  by  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  which  is  absorbed  just 
before  the  poults  hatch.  A  good  starting 
feed  is  a  moist  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
chick  mash  and  chick  grain.  To  tins 
should  be  added  very  finely  chopped 
onions,  lettuce,  grass  or  tender  greens  in 
some  form. 

The  poults  should  be  fed  four  times  a 
day  at  first.  After  they  are  two  or  three 
Aveeks  old  three  times  a  day  will  be  found 
sufficient.  When  they  are  about  five 
weeks  old  they  should  have  grain  morning 
and  night  and  at  noon  a  moist  mash  con¬ 
taining  some  tender  green  feed.  Sour  milk 
is  a  most  valuable  feed  for  poults,  and 
seems  to  contain  properties  that  have  a 
tendency  to  prevent  disease.  Fresh  water 
and  grit  are  also  A’ery  necessary.  Char¬ 
coal  prevents  digestive  troubles. 

The  secret  of  successful  turkey  raising 
is  to  keep  the  poults  hungry  all  the  time. 
Most  of  the  failures  in  turkey  raising  are 
directly  due  to  improper  feeding  combined 
with  close  confinement.  Poults  that  are 
brooded  by  artificial  means  should  be 
given  range.  They  soon  learn  their  brood¬ 
er  is  the  source  of  warmth  and  Avill  come 
back  to  it  before  becoming  chilled. 

Virginia.  nellie  c.  ckaavley. 
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Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.  There 
are  100  pens,  each  containing  10  birds. 
Report  for  week  ending  Oct.  8,  1928 : 

.During  the  forty-ninth  week  of  the 
Bergen  County  International  Egg-laying 
Contest,  a  production  of  1,570  eggs  was 
made,  or  an  average  of  26.45  per  cent. 
The  production  to  date  is  169,450  eggs. 

Pen  44,  owned  by  Fox  &  Son  Poultry 
Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  high  for  the  week 
with  47  eggs.  Pen  74,  owned  by  Norris 
Poultry  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  second 
with  37  eggs,  and  Pen  94,  owned  by  Will- 
gerodt  Bros.,  New  Jersey,  is  third  with 
35  eggs.  All  of  the  above  pens  are  of 
the  White  Leghorn  breed.  Pen  19,  a  R. 
I.  Red  pen  owned  by  Charloscote  Farm, 
Massachusetts,  is  high  for  the  contest 
with  2,358  eggs.  Pen  89,  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pen  owned  by  White  Hen  Breeding 
Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  second  with  2,344 
eggs,  and  Pen  40,  a  White  Leghorn  pen 
owned  by  W.  A.  Eckard,  Michigan,  is 
third  with  2,299  eggs. 

The  present  New  Jersey  Egg-laying 
Contests  at  Vineland  and  Westwood  re¬ 
spectively,  close  on  the  evening  of  Mon¬ 
day,  October  22.  The  birds  will  be  crat¬ 
ed  early  Tuesday  morning,  October  23, 
and  it  is  desired  to  get  all  of  those  birds 
out  of  the  contest  grounds  by  noon  Tues¬ 
day,  October  23.  This  rather  hurried 
exit  of  the  birds  is  especially  imperative 
at  Westwood  because  that  contest  is  clos¬ 
ing  and  the  management  has  to  turn  over 
possession  of  the  grounds  to  the  owners 
during  that  week.  It  is  also  necessary 
for  the  management  to  transfer  its  prop¬ 
erty  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  where  the  new 
Passaic  County  Contest  is  to  be  opened 
Thursday,  November  1.  The  supervisor 
feels  sure  every  poultryman  who  reads 
this  notice  will  appreciate  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  which  will  be  involved 
in  completely  closing  out  the  old  contest 
at  Westwood,  moving  the  equipment  and 
being  ready  to  receive  the  new  birds  at 
Paterson  within  a  week’s  time. 

The  new  contest  building  at  Paterson 
is  nearly  complete  and  will  be  in  entire 
readiness  for  the  birds  which  will  arrive 
just  prior  to  November  1. 

Very  few  contestants  have  notified  the 
management  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
will  call  for  their  birds  at  either  contest. 
If  no  notice  is  received  the  birds  will  au¬ 
tomatically  be  sent  by  express  as  usual. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  - — -  Poultry 
Dept.,  Ontario  Agr.  College,  Canada,  1,- 
635;  Lewis  Farms,  R.  I.,  1,616;  A.  C. 
Jones,  Del.,  1,592. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — John  G.  Hall, 
N  J.,  1,730;  Riverside  Poultry  Yards, 
N.  J.,  1,505. 

It.  I.  Reds. — Cliarlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
2,358;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  1,- 
732 ;  Gilbert’s  R.  I.  Reds,  N.  J.,  1,633. 

.  S  C.  W.  Leghorns. — White  Hen  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm,  N.  J.,  2,344;  AV.  A.  Eckard, 
Mich.,  2,299;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N. 
J.,  2,289. 

Miscellaneous. — Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y., 
Mottled  Houdans,  1,756 ;  A.  E.  Hampton, 
N.  J.,  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns,  1,552;  N.  J. 
Experiment  Station,  not  competing, 
White  Wyandottes,  1.730 ;  Gilbert’s  Light 
Brahmas,  N.  J.,  1,505. 


Why  I  Prefer  Rhode  Island 
Reds 

We  have  lived  on  a  farm  for  15  years, 
and  have  tried  a  number  of  different 
breeds  of  poultry,  many  of  them  pure- 
breds,  but  we  are  coming  back  again  to 
the  It.  I.  Reds. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  like 
them  the  best.  First,  their  eggs  are  thick- 
shelled,  and  do  not  break  as  easily  in 
marketing  as  the  white  eggs  of  the  Leg¬ 
horn  breeds. 

They  do  not  range  so  far  from  home, 
so  the  coyotes,  which  are  the  terror  of 
this  western  country,  cannot  catch  them 
as  easily. 

Their  color  does  not  attract  chicken 
hawks  as  the  white  chicken  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  breeds  do. 

Their  meat  is  tender  and  juicy,  and 
they  are  large  enough  so  that  one  fowl 
feeds  a  tableful  of  people. 

They  are  the  easiest  hens  to  set,  that 
I  ever  had  experience  with.  In  fact  they 
will  set  wherever  you  put  them,  or  fill 
out  the  unexpired  time  of  some  other 
hen,  if  she  goes  on  a  strike. 

Best  of  all  they  are  good  mothers.  This 
Spring  my  husband  brought  100  purebred 
R.  I.  Red  baby  chicks  from  our  nearest 
city.  It  was  a  complete  surprise  to  me. 
I  was  delighted,  but  had  no  hen  to  put 
with  them.  After  placing  them  in  the 
large  coop,  I  took  a  R.  I.  Red  sitting  hen 
from  the  nest,  and  showed  her  the  feath¬ 
ered  babies.  She  jumped  into  the  coop 
and  mothered  the  entire  flock,  proving 
herself  a  natural  incubator.  So  far  the 
busy  farm  wife  and  mother  who  has 
many  other  duties,  I  believe  them  to  be 
the  most  practical  and  useful  breed. 

Sedan,  N.  M.  mrs.  f.  b.  j. 


Student  Live  Stock  Judges 

University  of  Vermont  students  have 
again  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
record  in  the  intercollegiate  dairy  judging 
contest  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield,  Mass.  These  students,  who 
were  trained  by  the  Dairy  Department 
staff  of  the  Agricultural  College,  won 


first  and  third  in  judging  ice  cream,  first 
and  sixth  in  judging  milk,  first  in  judging 
butter,  sixth  in  judging  cheese  and  sec¬ 
ond  in  judging  all  products. 

George  S.  Rand,  of  Burlington,  George 
E.  Bond,  of  Thetford,  and  W.  A.  Dodge, 
of  Johnson,  all  seniors  this  year,  were  the 
members  of  the  team.  Mr.  Itand  won 
first  place  in  judging  milk,  butter  and  ice 
cream,  and  was  second  high  man  in 
judging  all  products.  He  Avon  three  gold 
medals,  two  silver  cups  and  several  cash 
prizes.  As  a  team  these  Vermont  men 
won  second  place  in  judging  all  prod¬ 
ucts  and  tied  in  score  for  first  place  in 
judging  ice  cream.  They  were  also  sec¬ 
ond  on  milk,  third  on  butter,  and  fourth 
on  cheese. 

The  principal  winnings  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing :  Four  cash  prizes;  gold  medal  by 
Eastern  States  Exposition  to  student 
ranking  highest  in  judging  milk;  cup 
given  by  H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons,  Boston,  to 
high  man  in  judging  milk;  gold  medal  by 
Eastern  States  Exposition  to  student 
ranking  highest  in  judging  butter;  gold 
medal  by  Eastern  States  Exposition  to 
student  ranking  highest  in  judging  ice 
cream  ;  cup  given  by  General  Ice  Cream 
Corporation,  of  Schenectady  to  high  man 
in  judging  ice  cream,  and  three-year  sub¬ 
scription  to  Ice  Cream  Field  to  high  man 
in  judging  ice  cream,  ir.  B.  ELLENBERGER. 

University  of  Vermont. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Oct.  26-27. — Pennsylvania  State  Stand¬ 
ard  Production  Poultry  Show,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. 

t  Nov.  7-Feb.  15. — Short  Winter  Course, 
New  York  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N .  Y. 

Nov.  14-17. — Seventh  Mid-West  Horti¬ 
cultural  Exposition,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Nov.  15-17. — Westchester  County  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  annual  show.  Mechanics’ 
Hall,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  17-24.  —  American  Royal  Live 
Stock  SIioav,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  21-23. — Michigan  State  Potato 
Growers’  Meeting  and  Show,  Big  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Nov.  20-22. — Maine  State  Bornological 
Society,  City  Hall,  Portland,  Me.  E.  L. 
White,  secretary^  Bowdoinham,  Me.  Mr. 
Grant  G.  Ilitchings,  the  New  York  apple 
grower,  will  make  an  address. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1. — Cleveland  Live  Stock 
SIioav,  fourteenth  Cleveland  poultry  and 
pet  stock  sIioav,  Public  Auditorium,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Dec  .1-8.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Dec.  4-6. — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Dec.  11-13.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  poultry  show,  Sharon, 
Conn.,  Arthur  ,T.  Kinsman,  secretary. 

Jan.  7-12,  1929. — Rochester  Fanciers’ 
Association,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary 
E.  G.  Jones,  Box  472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

•Tan.  28-Feb.  2.  —  Pittsburgh  Poultry, 
Pigeon  and  Bantam  Show,  Duquesne 
Garden,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Secretary  Harry 
J-  Singer.  P.  O.  Box  326,  Braddock,  Pa.‘ 

Feb.  5-8. — Annual  meeting  New  York 
State  Grange,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


An  absent-minded  pianist  bought  an 
automobile,  and,  after  the  salesman  had 
give  him  two  lessons,  decided  he  could 
run  it  without  assistance.  When  he 
awoke  in  the  hospital  the  first  thing  he 
said  Avas:  “I  thought  that  Avas  the  loud 
pedal  I  pressed  Avith  my  right  foot.”  “It 
was!”  said  the  nurse  with  a  smile.  — 
Louisville  Times. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Large,  healthy  vigorous  birds.  May  hatched  Toms  20 
ullets  12  lbs.  Flock  of  100.  Choice  breeding  stock 
tl.00  per  pound.  Nearby  breeders  invited  to  see  our 
ilock,  before  buying  elsewhere.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  your  money  back.  Won  Stafford  Fair  1928:  1st  2nd 
3rd,  4th,  5th  Young  Toms.  1st,  2nd,  3rd.  4th,  5th  Pullets 

WOODSMERE  POULTRY  FARM,  West  Wllllngton,  Conn! 

Raise  Your  Turkeys  in  1929 

Start  Right  or  Improve  Your  Stock 

ESBENSHADE’S  FAMOUS  HRONZE  TURKEYS  is  the 
sure  way  to  success.  1000  outstanding  breeders  ready 
Satisfaction  or  money  back  guarantee.  Turkey  cata¬ 
logue.  Come  to  headquarters  and  know  you’re  right 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM  Box  R  RONKS.  PENNA. 

BRONZE  TURKEY S — T.arge  young  birds  from  vigorous 
pure  bred  stock.  WaKKKN  LIHbl.K,  lielanson,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks  jV0£oyr  l°0yZ-  cScks 

artei  ai rival.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  cruaran- 
t  oil.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SOHOENBORN'S 
HATCHERT,  349  Main  SI.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.  Phones:  1604  or  337. 

Qua'Hy  Pullets  SUM*  focUS 

March  to  June  hatched.  LflLLY  FARMS,  Vineland,  n.  J 

Mature  Laying  Pullets  Ba^eRwtando«sesn_d 

Free  range, healthy  birds.  IRA  H.  DODDS,  North  Hero.  Vt. 

I  FTS  While  Leghorn — TTollywood-Harron 

M  LLLL 1J  Strains— range  gro»  n  1  nn  s.  ..Id,  *1.50; 
5  mos.  old,  »l.?i>  each.  FRED  HEUER,  Sayville,  N.  Y. 

Pill  I  FTS  ">»■  t^gliorn.  Bar.  Rock,  Reds,  Bl.  Giants. 
1  ULLLlOYoHr  money’s  worth.  Sl.so  to  S2  75 
according  to  age.  RED  AHBOW  POULTRT  FARM,  Cranhury,  N. j! 

S.CVW:.VE?HO,!N  BREED'NG  COCKERELS  — Ledger 
■  Noith  American  contest  winning  stock  $2  50  to 
•5.00  each.  BINE  IIUliST  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Royal,  Pa. 


are  Health  Houses 

INSTALL  Cel-O-Glass  in  your  poultry  houses 
and  they  immediately  become  health  houses. 
Cel-O-Glass  admits  the  active  portion  of  the 
ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun  which  keep  chickens 
healthy.  These  rays  cannot  penetrate  glass,  wood  or 
soiled  cloth  curtains.  Cel-O-Glass  keeps  laying 
houses  warmer,  lighter  and  drier. 

Keep  the  Ultra-Violet  Rays 
At  Work  All  Winter 

The  same  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun  which  bring 
health  to  chickens  when  they  are  outdoors  in  the 
summer  can  now  be  made  to  work  for  you  all  winter 
through  Cel-O-Glass.  These  rays  kill  bacteria  in¬ 
stantly,  prevent  the  spread  of  disease,  insure  better 
assimilation  of  minerals,  increase  egg  production, 

and  hatchability  and  make  better  egg  shell  texture.  Scientific 
tests  and  the  experience  of  more  than  a  half  million  farmers  and 
poultry  raisers  prove  that  Cel-O-Glass  positively  keeps  poultry-' 

heahhy.  Cel-0- Glass  Is  Not  a  Cloth 

It  is  made  on  a  tough  wire  mesh  base.  It  is  durable  and  econ-' 
leal.  Easy  to  use  and  easy  to  clean.  Install  it  in  a  vertical  position 
in  the  entire  south  side  of  your  poultry  houses  for  best  results 
and  longest  service.  Cel-O-Glass  is  recommended  for  prevent¬ 
ing  stiff  legs  in  swine  and  forbringingthe  disinfecting  qualities 
of  ultra-violet  rays  into  dairy  barns  and  other  farm  buildings." 

Send  for  Valuable  Poultry  Book 

Coupon  below  brings  your  copy  of  “Health  on  the  Farm”.  It  Is 
crammed  with  valuable  information.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Cel-O-Glass,  write  for  name  of 
nearest  dealer  who  does.  Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  St., 
XSew  York,  N#  Y 
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CEfcO-CLASS 

US.  PATENT  l.sao  iST 


US.  PATENT  1.580,187 


Acetel  Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  me  your  book  "Health  on  the  Farm,”  postpaid  and  free  gf  charge. 


’Name 


Street  or  R.F.D _ 


Town _ 


500  Tom  Barron  VE?1UNQ  leghorns,  si.oo 

uvv  ■  will  UuIIUll  each  for  sale  in  finest  condition. 

G.  SCHMEICHEL,  Briar  Cliff  Farm,  Hillsdale,  Col.  Co. ,  N.  Y. 

100  Jersey  Black  Giant  Pullets  w&T'fSr apXTb 

Prompt  shipment.  C.  J.  YODER  -  Granlsvlllo,  Md. 

WHITE  WV ANOOTTES — Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings  , 
Catalogue.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN.  Box  I85A.  Mansfield,  Ohi.  [ 
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Stnte_ 


BARRED  PRICES 

QCHTrK?  R_E°S  ROCKS  Per  100 

CHICKS  20c  22c  or  More 

All  breeders  New  England  Accredited,  free  from  White  Diarrhea.  108%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS..  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


DR.  ROMIG’S 


SUPER- 

QUALITY 


CHICKS 


Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Heavy  mixed.  Write  for 
prices.  F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  Boavtr  Springs,  Pa, 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery 

Write  for  prices.  ALLEN  HATCHERT  <  PBULTRT  FARM,  Sealard.  Del. 

BmH-fn-l  av  ?Arri4 ,_Rock  pallets  and  cockerels. 

DIBU  IU  LBJ  March  hatch.  J.  TR0PCAN0,  Sp.rr.wku.fi,  N.  T. 


"Bargain  Offer!  postpaid 

GENUINE  unbreakable  Cl  t 

FLEXOGLA  SS-wC 

_  ™ ^  (Formerly  50c  a  yard) 

o,  0  ana  lO-yard  Cuttings  — 1  yard  wide —GUARANTEED 


pays  ror  ttna  porchea.cov.  Quicker  and  try  House.  Hog 
scratch  shed  io  ering  screen  stronger  to  House  or  Ga¬ 
ll  few  daya.  doors,  eto.  transplant.  rage  Windows. 

Here’s  your  chance  to  buy  genuine  Flox-O-Glass,  the 
best,  strongest,  most  durable  Ultra-Violet  Ray  filter 
made,  for  half  its  regular  price.  Here’s  your  chance 
to  put  Flex-O-Glass  in  your  poultry  house  windows,  on 
your  screen  porches  and  screen  doors  or  to  replace 
glass  windows  in  your  house,  garage  or  barn — at  a  big 
saving.  The  Flex-O-Glass  offered  at  29c  a  yard  is  fresh 
and  new,  fully  guaranteed  in  ever  way.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  this  and  the  Flex-O-Glass  sold  at  twice 
the  price  is  the  length.  Comes  only  in  3,  5  and  10 
yard  lengths  which  are  the  left  overs  from  longer 
cuttings  from  our  standard  rolls.  The  supply  is 
limited.  Order  today! 

Lets  in  Healthful  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Gives  liens  June  sunshine  full  of  egg-making  Ultra- 
Violet  Rays,  all  winter  long,  while  prices  are  high. 
Transforms  porch  into  a  warm,  dry,  sunlight  health- 
room  In  which  to  work,  read,  rest — or  ideal  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  winter  playroom.  Saves  fuel  and  doctor  bills. 
Approved  by  thousands  of  users  and  all  leading  au¬ 
thorities.  Just  cut  with  shears  and  uail  on  ordinary 
window  frames. 


ACT  NOW- SAVE  MONEY 

P°lrf*i  Ynit!  JD?nt  hesitate!  Our  stock  of  these  3, 
5  and  10  yard  lengths  is  limited.  Order  now  while 
the  supply  lasts.  Enclose  check  or  money  order  for 
°f  yards  wanted.  We  pay  the  postage  oil 
Pr„  more-  If  your  order  totals  less  than  10 
if  a,d<l- ?er  for  postage.  Your  money  back 
i,- ’10t  satisfied.  Free  Book  ’’Prevention  of  Poultry 
Diseases”  comes  with  your  order.  y 

Mil  FM  E?r°'GL.ASS  manufacturing  CO., 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept.  182,  Chicago,  III. 

'"■’--Mail  This  Guaranteed  Coupon  Nowl**"' 

FSfsx,'°JG^ss  MFG-  Co”  DePt-  182. 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me  . 

yards  ot  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  pre- 
paid  parcel  post.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satis¬ 
fied  after  using  the  Flex-O-Glass  15  days  I  mav 
return  it  and  you  will  refund  my  money  without 
question. 

Name . . . . . . . 

Address  . 

Town  State. . . 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


F All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

A  conference  of  publishers  was  held  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  on 
October  9,  at  which  Hon.  W.  E.  Hum¬ 
phrey,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  presided.  The  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  find  ways  and  means 
to  eliminate  fraudulent  advertising  from 
the  columns  of  the  public  press.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  the  meeting  was  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  be  appointed  as  the 
agency  to  investigate  questionable  adver¬ 
tising  and  report  to  publishers.  The  Better 
Business  Bureau  has  proved  an  efficient 
agency  for  many  years  in  exposing  and 
prosecuting  certain  forms  of  definite 
fraudulent  advertisers,  but  to  our  minds 
the  responsibility  for  dishonest  advertis¬ 
ing  should  be  placed  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  publisher  himself.  As 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  re¬ 
marked,  the  publisher  who  cannot  dis¬ 
cern  a  fake  advertisement  has  no  place 
in  the  business.  The  fact  is  too  many 
of  the  publishers  close  their  eyes  to  false 
claims  and  downright  swindles  in  adver¬ 
tising.  In  such  cases  the  publisher  should 
in  our  opinion  be  held  equally  responsi¬ 
ble  with  the  actual  swindler,  as  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion.  Until  this  is  done  we  predict 
fraudulent  advertising  will  continue  to 
flourish. 

I  wish  to  report  that  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Poultry  Producers’  Association,  Co¬ 
operative  (a  New  Jersey  corporation),  is 
not  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  Ar¬ 
ticle  20  of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets 
Law. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Poultry  Producers, 
Inc.,  (a  New  York  corporation)  obtained 
a  commission  merchant’s  license  from  this 
department,  but  Mr.  S.  B.  Denlinger, 
manager,  informs  us  that  said  corporation 
is  not  indebted  to  shippers  for  farm  pro¬ 
duce  sold  on  commission. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  we  have  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  collection  of  claims 
filed  against  the  co-operative  association 
insofar  as  the  enforcement  of  the  com¬ 
mission  merchant's  law  is  concerned.  "W  e 
are,  however,  causing  an  investigation  to 
be  made  to  determine  who  is  closing  out 
the  affairs  of  the  co-operative  association 
and  what  the  shippers  may  expect  in  the 
way  of  settlement.  As  soon  as  this  inves¬ 
tigation  is  completed  I  shall  be  glad  to 
report  the  result  of  our  findings. 

j.  A.  CONBOY, 

Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

The  above  is  a  correction  of  the  item 
published  in  October  20  issue  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  shippers  to  the  defunct  Atlantic 
Coast  Poultry  Producers’  Association 
could  recover  under  the  bond  filed  with 
the  department.  It  appears  we  were  pre¬ 
viously  misinformed  in  the  matter. 

Would  you  let  us  know  what  you  can 
in  regard  to  the  soundness  and  reliability 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Registry  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Harrisburg*  Pa.?  Is  it  a 
sound  organization  to  join?  P.  B. 

Ohio. 

It  is  our  information  that  the  above 
registry  association  is  doing  but  little 
business.  More  than  one  registry  associa¬ 
tion  for  any  particular  breed  only  causes 
confusion  and  trouble.  It  is  essential 
to  the  breeding  industry  that  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  animals  be  universally  recognized. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
the  value  of  10  shares  of  the  Boston  Mon¬ 
tana  Development  Co.  stock?  k.  d.  g. 

Massachusetts. 

The  Boston  Montana  Mining  Corp.  was 
organized  in  March,  1924,  as  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  Boston  Montana  Corp,  in¬ 
corporated  in  1920.  The  new  company 
experienced  no  greater  success  from  op¬ 
erations  than  the  original  company,  and 
in  July,  1927,  a  reorganization  plan  was 
submitted  and  subsequently  declared  op¬ 
erative  about  the  first  of  the  current 
year.  This  plan  provided  for  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  15  cents  per  share  on  the  #om- 
mon  stock  to  be  paid  in  three  installments 
of  five  cents  each,  and,  in  so  much  as  it 
would  appear  that  it  has  been  impossi¬ 
ble  to  operate  the  company’s  properties 
successfully  in  the  past,  we  are  some¬ 
what  skeptical  as  to  how  an  additional 
reorganization  will  improve  the  situation. 


When  Alexander  Radin  was  stopped  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  from  operat¬ 
ing  a  fraudulent  “work-at-home”  scheme 
at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  his  wife.  Doris  Engel- 
hart,  just  went  down  to  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  and  started  up  another  such 
scheme. 

She  was  getting  along  fine,  receiving 
some  781  answers  a  day  to  her  alluring 
advertisements  holding  out  profits  of  $35 
a  week  to  people  to  do  easy,  inexpensive, 
non-selling  work  in  their  spare  time  at 
home,  when  the  Post  Office  Department 
again  came  along  and  interfered  with  the 
Radin-Engelhart  schemes. 

Radin,  under  the  name  of  “Goshen 
Dress  Company,”  roped  women  in  to  do 
home  sewing,  and  just  sold  them  “ma¬ 
terials.”  Miss  Engelhart  offered  men 
and  women  home  work  clipping  newspa¬ 
pers,  but  just  sold  them  a  “plan”  at  $1, 
and  then  lost  all  interest  in  them ;  and 
left  them  to  subscribe  to  newspapers 
and  magazines  from  which  to  get  the 
clippings,  and  then  to  sell  the  clippings 
themselves.  Of  course,  most  of  them 
saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to  do  any¬ 
thing  more  about  it,  and  counted  the  $1 
lost. 

So  the  Post  Office  Department  has  is¬ 
sued  a  fraud  order  against  the  “National 
Clipping  Bureau,”  “National  Business 
Bureau”  and  “National”  at  Jamaica,  N. 
Y.  (these  three  names  being  the  names 
under  which  Miss  Engleliart  operated) 
and  has  instructed  postmasters  to  return 
to  the  senders  all  mail  addressed  to  these 
concerns.  All  such  returned  mail  is  to  be 
marked  “Fraudulent.  Mail  to  this  ad¬ 
dress  returned  by  order  of  Postmaster 
General.”  Postmasters  are  also  instruct¬ 
ed  not  to  pay  any  money  orders  in  favor 
of  these  concerns. — Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
News. 

The  above  report  will  prove  of  value 
to  those  who  are  tempted  to  send  money 
to  the  promoters  of  “work-at-home”  and 
“clipping  bureaus,”  etc.  These  schemes 
have  been  exposed  in  Publisher’s  Desk 
repeatedly.  The  report  further  shows 
how  hard  it  is  to  kill  off  such  frauds. 
When  the  Post  Office  Department  closes 
up  the  fraud  at  one  point  the  faker  goes 
to  a  new  location  and  starts  another 
swindle.  If  the  newspapers  would  refuse 
to  print  the  advertisements  of  promotions 
of  fraudulent  schemes  the  nefarious  busi¬ 
ness  would  soon  come  to  an  end. 

Inclosed  is  another  letter  from  Boise 
Homesite  Company  with  another  financ¬ 
ing  program  of  Newday  Industry  Corp., 
Syracuse,  Wis.  Will  you  advise  me  what 
you  learn  about  this  plan,  and  could  I 
save  some  that  I  have  in  Boise  Homesite 
Co.  ($400)  by  investing  more  in  this 
new  plan?  I  got  stung  once;  now  am 
willing  to  get  and  take  advice  before  I 
invest  more.  MRS.  A.  w. 

New  York. 

The  circular  letter  of  the  Newday  In¬ 
dustry  Corp.  alleges  that  a  certain 
amount  of  stock  in  the  corporation  has 
been  reserved  for  the  victims  of  the  Boise 
Homesite  Co.  Those  who  invested  in  the 
Boise  Homesite  Co.  are  privileged  to  buy 
the  units  of  the  Newday  Industry  at  $200 
per  share  while  the  price  to  the  outside 
public  is  $250  per  unit.  The  proposition 
has  the  earmarks  of  a  “reloading”  scheme. 
Anyhow,  sending  good  money  after  what 
is  lost  is  fraught  with  danger. 

The  Empire  Cream  Separator  Sales 
Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  reported  to  have 
gone  into  voluntary  bankruptcy  on  Sept. 
12,  1928.  This  concern  must  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  Empire  Milking  Machine 
Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which 
manufactures  and  sells  milking  machines, 
while  the  Kentucky  company  was  a  sales 
agency  for  cream  separators. 

Better  Business  Bureau  of  New  York, 
in  September  Bulletin,  gives  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  Geo.  E.  Booth  whom  the  authori¬ 
ties  are  looking  for  in  connection  with 
the  Auto  Painting  School,  1457  Broad¬ 
way,  which  Booth  conducted.  He  prom¬ 
ised  men  $50  to  $100  per  week  in  the 
automobile  painting  trade  by  taking  his 
course  of  instructions,  and  that  $35  a 
week  could  be  earned  while  learning.  The 
prospect  paid  $25  down  payment,  after 
which  he  discovered  the  school  was  a 
hoax  and  the  promise  of  the  big  wages 
“sucker  bait.”  This  is  the  same  Booth 
who  started  the  United  Food  &  Fur  As¬ 
sociation  in  1920,  was  indicted  for  fraud¬ 
ulent  use  of  the  mails  and  fined  $1,000. 
Later  on  he  conducted  Mutual  Food 
Products  Co.,  1457  Broadway.  When 
Nathan  D.  Heeht  started  the  Standard 
Food  &  Fur  Association,  Booth  claimed 
that  Ileclit  stole  his  plan,  copied  his 
literature,  etc.,  which  subsequently  proved 
to  be  true.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Ileclit  was  sentenced  to  serve  six  months 
in  jail  under  a  similar  indictment  while- 
his  co-conspirators,  Vavaro  Brothers,  se¬ 
cured  an  aquittal.  This  bit  of  ancient 
history  is  interesting  as  showing  how 
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these  easy-money  sharks  jump  from  one 
fake  scheme  to  another.  Prosecution  and 
punishment  fail  to  cu.i\  the  individual 
who  is  crooked  at  heart. 


Real  and  Theoretical 
Farming 

Perhaps  you  have  read  “Harvey 
Baum,”  written  by  a  professor  of  finance 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  director  of  the  National  Farm  School 
at  Doylestown,  Pa.  If  you  have  not.  I  1 
can  recommend  this  little  book  only  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  effort  to  think  out  a  so-  j 
lution  of  the  farm  problem  that  now  con-  ! 
fronts  our  political  leaders  with  an  ur-  ! 
gency  which  they  have  not  felt  before. 
The  central  thought  of  the  book  gathers 
about  what  the  authors  call  the  “blazing 
inefficiency”  of  the  average  farmer,  the  re¬ 
markable  results  which  follow  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  scientific  agriculture,  as  taught  in 
our  agricultural  schools  and  colleges,  and 
the  impossibility,  as  well  as  undersirabil- 
ity,  of  checking  a  revolution  in  our  agri¬ 
cultural  and  social  life  that  is  now  under 
way.  We  think  that  few  practical  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  attempted  to  follow  closely 
the  teachings  of  the  agricultural  experts 
without  using  a  vast  deal  of  homely  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  their  application  will  read 
of  the  exploits  of  Harvey  Baum  without 
snorts  of  disgust  at  the  story  of  wealth 
which  he  quickly  acquired.  We  doubt, 
too.  whether  that  great  multitude  of 
farmers  who  have  never  thought  of  them¬ 
selves  as  being  above  the  average,  but 
who  have  succeeded  in  rearing  their  fami¬ 
lies  in  substantial  comfort  upon  their 
farms  and  under  handicaps  which  no 
other  industry  suffers  without  invoking 
political  aid  will  be  willing  to  consider 
themselves  examples  of  glaring  ineffi¬ 
ciency.  The  creators  of  Harvey  Baum  be¬ 
lieve  that  one-half  the  land  and  one-half 
the  labor  now  devoted  to  agricultural 
production  is  unneeded  and  could  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  if  easily  attainable  efficiency 
were  the  rule  upon  our  farms.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  “average”  farmer  should 
not  be  helped  but  should  be  forced  into 
other  employment  where  he  might  make  a 
better  living.  Th  y  see  a  revolution  al¬ 
ready  going  on  in  which  the  cities  are 
absorbing  the  inefficient  farmers  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  remunerative  employment  at 
making  the  things  which  their  fellows 
want.  Since  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
needs  of  men,  save  their  desires,  they  can 
see  no  reason  why  any  number  of  men 
cannot  live  together  in  towns,  supporting 
themselves,  in  effect,  by  taking  in  each 
other’s  washings.  Their  definition  of  the 
present  farm  problem  is  “Too  many  farm¬ 
ers  ;  too  many  farm  laborers ;  too  much 
land  under  cultivation ;  too  many  farm 
animals  and  too  much  farm  machinery.” 
Their  solution  is  acquiescence  in  the  revo¬ 
lution  now  in  progress  and  which,  if  the 
present  rate  continues,  they  expect  to 
bring  about  something  like  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  town  and  country  within  15  years. 

M.  B.  D. 


Hogs  Shed  Hair 

Do  mature  hogs  shed  their  hair?  If  so, 
at  what  season  do  they  shed  it? 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  w.  B.  D. 

Under  favorable  conditions  hogs  shed 
early  in  the  Summer.  The  time,  of  course, 
will  depend  upon  the  physical  condition 
of  the  animal  which  will  be  affected  by 
farrowing,  feed  and  health  conditions. 
Breeders  who  prepare  hogs  for  showing, 
frequently  find  it  advisable  to  use  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  crude  oil  to  ensure  the  uni¬ 
form  shedding  of  the  hair  by  old  ani¬ 
mals  ;  also  to  be  certain  that  the  new 
hair  will  have  time  to  grow  out  before 
the  early  fairs.  geo.  w.  davis. 

Cook  Co.,  Ill. 


October  27,  1928 
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■  and  ^ 


Yield  to  Fistoform.  OverlO.OOOeasea treated  , 
successfully  last  year — more  this  year.  No 
matter  how  old  the  case,  or  how  persistent, 
or  how  unsuccessful  other  treatment  has  been, 
Fistoform  gets  nearly  100%  results.  Fistoform 
saves  work,  and  time,  and  expense.  No  bloody 
operations.  No  messy  daily  syringing.  One  bottle 
enough  in  average  case.  Anyone  can  get  results 
with  Fistoform.  Per  bottle,  $£.50. 

Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Sidebone  —  No 
matter  if  old  case  or  how  lame,  one  application 
usually  enough.  Spavin  &  Ringbone  Paste.  $3. 

Lump  Jaw  —  Thousands  depend  on  the  old, 
reliable  remedy,  Actinoform.  Easy  to  use  and  1 
Bure.  12892  cases  treated  last  year.  .  .  .  $3.50 

Heaves — Tonic  Heave  Powders  make  heavey  horses 

Bound  and  build  up  rundown  horses . $1.00 

Bog  Spavin,  Curbs,  Splints,  Wlndpuffs  —  Yield  to 
Spavin  Liquid.  Makes  almost  100%  go  Bound  .  $3.00 
Spralns,Strains,Soreness— General  Liniment  pen¬ 
etrates  to  the  spot,  and  gets  soreness  out  .  .-$1.00 
Sweeny— Sweeny  Blister  fillsshrunken  muscle  in.  $1 
Colic  —  Colic  Mixture  gives  absolute  protection 
against  both  flatulent  and  spasmodic  colie  .  .  $  1 .00 
EASY  TO  USE — Complete  directions  with  rem¬ 
edies.  No  experience  necessary.  Any  stockman  can 
follow  our  instructions  and  get  results. 

GUARANTEE — FlemingKemediesused  bystock¬ 
men  everywhere  for  85  years  —  ask  your  neighbor. 
If  Fleming’s  ever  fails,  money  back  without  ques¬ 
tion — you  to  be  the  judge,  and  your  word  to  go. 

PUZZLING  CASES  —  If  you  don’t  understand 
case,  write  details.  Special  expert  advice  free. 

FREE  BOOK — Tells  more  about  remedies  above, 
also  other  Fleming  remedies;  and  outlines  200  live¬ 
stock  diseases  so  clearly  and  fully  anystockman  can 
treat  them.  208  pages,  70  illustrations.  Best  book 
ever  printed  to  be  given  away. 

Prompt  Service  —  Remedies  shipped  postpaid  in 
24  hours.  Write  quick  for  expert  advice  and  free 
book — or  send  your  order  NOW. 

FLEMING  BROS.ffl"1® 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request-lNGERSOLD  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEV. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  F,st.  184*1 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women),  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault.  , 

We  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
etc.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  price  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


For  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 

Tho  Newton  Remedy  Co* 
TolodoB  Ohio* 


WILLIAM  BIVINS  1  TAGS 

with 

•  -■ "  I  wire. 

Copper  ortaluminum.  Your  name  and  address 
stamped  in  each  tag:.  Prices:  SO  tags,  50c; 
45  tags,  $1.00;  lOO  tags,  $3.00,  postpaid.  Or¬ 
der  NOW— don’t  wait.  BIVINS,  Printer,  llox 
500,  Summit,  New  York. 


If  you  are  finding  it  hard  to  get  ahead,  look  into  your  feed  costs. 
Right  there  is  a  big  leak  you  can  stop.  You  grow  most  of 
the  feed  your  stock  needs.  You  have  power  aplenty.  Then — 
GRIND  THE  FEED  YOU  GROW 
AND  BALANCE  YOUR  OWN  RATION 
Our  new  Papec  Grinder  Catalog  tells  how  farmers  are 
cutting  their  feed  bills  while  producing  more  milk  and 
meat.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  family  to  inves¬ 
tigate  this  proven  method,  made  possible  by  The  Grinder 
With  The  Governor  Feed  Control.  A  postal  request 
will  bring  full  particulars.  Send  it  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

M alters  of  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters  and  Hay  Choppers 
1 10  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Hammer ‘Type 

FEED 
GRINDER 


1351 


f  HAVE  INQUIRIES  FOR  ALL  SORTS  of  village 
t  homes  and  large  and  small  farms,  woodlands, 
river  and  lake  front  property  and  land  with  good 
springs  and  brooks,  mountain  acreage  and  even 
for  swamp  land;  preferably  within  150  miles  of 
N.  Y.  0.  I  am  a  broker  and  make  no  charge  of 
any  kind  for  listing  or  showing  you  property,  when 
I  make  the  sale  on  commission  of  5$.  If  you  have 
anything  for  sale,  write  me  today. 

C.  L.  COOK,  Tappan,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


300  ACRE  FARM 

one-half  mile  from  milk  station,  110  miles  from  New 
York.  Dairy  farm  75  years.  Mostly  tractor  land.  High 
state  of  cultivation,  well  watered.  Large  farm  house, 
tenant  house.  Lots  of  other  buildings,  all  in  excellent 
condition.  Price  very  low.  Terms. 

Owner  SAMUEL  DEUEL.  Pine  Plaln«,  N.  Y.  Phone  1  Q-3 

RED  HOOK  ESTATE 

1  47  ACRES— Excellent  land,  right  off  main  state  road. 
Large  14  room  colonial  house,  seven  tire  places,  harm 
carved  woodwork  and  mantels.  Tenant  house.  Lots  or 
other  buildings  in  excellent  condition.  Large  orchard. 
Lots  of  water,  etc.  Exceptionally  fine  property—  $13,000 
—Terms,  Owner  SAMUEL  0EUEL.  Pine  Plains,  H.  T.  Phone  10-3. 


Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Farms 

E.  L.  CRONK,  Real  Estate  RED  HOOK,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  APPLES  WANTED 


lif.-i..!  In  Dnu  OLD  BASS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 
Wanted  to  buy  OWASCOBAGCO.Rochester.N.Y. 


WANTED  by  October  1  a  herdsman  for  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys;  the  farm  is  situated  in  East¬ 
ern  New  York;  he  must  understand  doing  A.  It. 
work  and  be  a  good  calf  man  and  not  afraid  to 
work;  state  wages  in  first  letter  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  ability.  ADVERTISER  4590,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  man,  Protestant,  on  a 
dairy  farm;  good  milker.  ADVERTISER  4S53, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  for  farm,  or  couple;  look  after 
horses  and  gasoline  engines  furnishing  elec¬ 
tricity  and  water;  wife  plain  cook;  $50  a  month 
and  comfortable  home.  A.  C.  BERLINGHOl  I , 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 

WANTED — About  November  1  a  middle-aged 
superintendent,  married,  Protestant,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  on  farm  in  Westchester  County;  give  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  ADVERTISER  4874, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Energetic  young  man,  clean 
habits,  good  references,  to  work  on  Gloucester 
Count v  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  board  self;  good 
opportunity.  ADVERTISER  4872,  care  Rural 
Neyv-Y’orker. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y.  


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  married  poultryman 
without  family,  November  1;  experienced  in 
brooding  chicks  and  raising  pheasants,  ducks, 
etc.;  must  have  good  references.  WANTAGH 
GAME  FARM,  Wantagh,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  wanted  on  country  place;  state  Quali¬ 
fications  and  salary  wanted  in  first  letter;  30 
miles  from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  4919, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FAMILY  of  five,  the  three  children  being  seven, 
nine  and  twelve,  living  on  country  place  all 
year,  require  services  of  couple;  woman  in  house, 
husband  take  care  lawn,  oil-burner  furnace,  etc.; 
good  living  quarters  with  bath;  farmer  lives  on 
place  and  laundry  is  sent  out;  any  couple  in¬ 
terested  in  permanent  proposition  providing  ref¬ 
erences  are  satisfactory;  write  letter  and  give 
all  the  information  possible;  the  advertiser  is 
much  concerned  in  getting  good  couple,  giving 
them  good  home  and  opportunity  to  earn  respec¬ 
table  salary  and  save  same,  and  getting  good 
service  in  return;  something  for  something;  if 
willing  to  deliver,  answer  this  ad.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4920,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young,  energetic  herdsman,  neat, 
good  habits,  good  worker,  first-class  dry-liand 
milker,  small  herd,  fine  Ayrshires;  understands 
the  care  of  and  feeding;  free  of  tobacco;  if 
married,  may  have  opening  for  wife;  state 
least  salary  acceptable  and  maintenance. 
COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


MOTHER’S  helper,  no  servants  need  apply,  to 
wait  on  table,  keep  ground  floor  clean,  etc.; 
no  cooking;  refined  home,  considerate  treatment; 
experience  not  absolutely  necessary  but  must  be 
efficient  person;  Long  Island,  20  miles  from 
New  York;  personal  interview  in  New  York  nec¬ 
essary;  salary  $65-$75.  ADVERTISER  4924, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  handy  man  for  a  school  in 
the  country,  to  drive  car,  look  after  furnaces, 
odd  jobs,  etc.;  married  or  single;  cottage  fur¬ 
nished.  ADVERTISER  49X7,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  herdsman,  married,  es¬ 
tate,  Connecticut;  dry-hand  milker,  raise 
calves;  prefer  one  understanding  sheep;  wife 
run  boarding-house;  state  age,  wages,  references. 
ADVERTISER  4934,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Good  horseman,  understand  farm 
worker;  estate,  Connecticut;  keep  horses  and 
stable  clean;  milker  preferred;  state  age,  wages, 
references.  ADVERTISER  4935,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  single  poultryman,  one  who  has 
had  experience  with  flocks  of  3,000  or  over; 
state  age,  height  and  salary  to  start;  position 
permanent  with  advancement  to  an  intelligent 
worker.  ADVERTISER  4936,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  practical  woman  for  general  work 
in  family  of  five,  country  district,  20  miles 
from  New  York;  washing  and  weekly  cleaning 
optional;  salafy  accordingly;  please  write  full 
history,  giving  character  references.  BOX  4, 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Woman  for  general  housework; 

tv  a  ges  $60  per  month;  references  required.  AD- 
'  ERTISElt  4948,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1\  ANTED — General  supply  woman,  30  to  40,  for 
department  work  in  truant  school;  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  GRANT  FANCHER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


GARDENER,  married,  near  Red  Bank,  N.  J. ; 

3%-acre  place,  flowers,  shrubs  and  vegetable 
garden;  hot- water  heater  and  furnace  in  YVinter; 
furnish  3  rooms  and  bath,  light,  heat  and  cook¬ 
ing  coal;  state  reference  and  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  4944,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  cooking  and  housework 
in  farm  home  with  all  modern  conveniences; 
no  laundry;  comfortable,  heated  room  with  elec¬ 
tric  lights  and  private  bath;  references  required: 
will  consider  a  couple  if  man  is  useful  around 
farm.  MRS.  M.  J.  SHERIDAN,  Jr.,  Lebanon, 
N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators,  35 
cows  twice  daily;  18  cows  three  times;  all 
modern  conveniences:  state  references  and  wages 
expected.  ADVERTISER  4949.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOOD  cutter  wanted;  a  young  man,  experienced 
in  felling  timber  and  cutting  into  cord 
lengths;  permanent  work  by  the  month  and  ex¬ 
ceptionally  comfortable  quarters  and  keep;  lo¬ 
cation,  Putnam  County,  N.  Y. :  give  wages  ex¬ 
pected,  other  particulars  and  references  in  reply. 
ADVERTISER  4946.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  immediately,  honest,  sober,  reliable, 
single,  Protestant  dairyman;  private  farm; 
cleanliness  essential;  room,  board,  laundry  for 
congenial,  willing  worker;  no  smoking:  age, 
experience,  nationality,  references,  wages,  first 
letter.  BOX  40A,  R.  D.  2,  Rockville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Farm-raised  young  man  on  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  farm;  state  age.  height,  weight; 
should  be  handy  with  tools;  $50  per  month  and 
board.  QUEENSBURY  FARMS,  Toms  River, 
N,  J. 


YOUNG  woman  wanted,  waitress  and  cleaning; 

salary  $45  per  month  and  maintenance:  state 
age.  date  available.  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TU¬ 
BERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I., 


HERDSMAN  wanted  at  once,  A.  R.  work. 
WHITE  FARMS,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  without  children,  wanted 
for  steady  all  year-round  position;  man  as 
gardener;  wife,  general  housework;  nicely  fur¬ 
nished  cottage,  fuai,  light  and  food,  included; 
wages  to  start,  SoO1  per  month;  fine  opportunity 
for  couple  seeking  good  home  and  steady  work 
in  preference  to  high  wages.  ADVERTISER 
4953,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  and  estate  manager,  open;  industrial, 
skilled;  lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experi¬ 
ence  all  branches,  A  to  Z;  not  embryo  theorist; 
possess  plans  successful  highly  remunerative  in¬ 
dustrial  farm  unit;  complete  elimination  all 
waste  and  surplus  labor;  market  assured.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4797,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  couple,  I’rotestants,  caretakers; 

farmer  or  mill  boarding  house  or  small  town 
farm  to  manage,  farm  work;  reference. 
CHARLES  H.  PHILLIPS.  Box  57,  Croton  Falls, 
N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  farm  manager,  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  Guernseys  or  Holsteins;  cajiable  of 
swinging  any  rize  proposition;  might  consider 
share  basis  with  reliable  party;  references  ex¬ 
changed.  BOX  203.  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


FARM  estate  superintendent,  high-grade,  prov¬ 
en  ability,  qualified  every  detail.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  487S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  farmer,  poultryman,  bustler,  re¬ 
liable  and  honest;  long  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical  experience;  married  American;  Long 
Island  or  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  4888,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


YOUNG  man,  21,  wants  position  on  poultry- 
farm  or  on  milk  route;  no  milking  or  barn 
work;  good  references;  $60  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4018,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


SITUATION  Wanted- — Experienced  couple,  wife 
as  cook;  husband  as  butler  and  chauffeur. 
CECIL  R.  OSMOND,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  Wanted — Single  man,  German,  26, 
experienced  poultry;  good  hand  and  machine 
milker;  handy-  with  tools  and  cement  work;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  4914,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  middle-aged  married  man, 
two  grown  sons,  one  tractor  and  trucks,  other 
first-class  chicken  man;  all  life  experience  in  all 
farm  crops,  stock,  etc.;  can  produce  results; 
sober,  reliable  workers;  only  permanent  place 
considered;  write  what  you  have  first  letter; 
references.  ADVERTISER  4915,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE  woman  desires  position  as  governess, 
companion  or  some  place  of  trust;  have  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  teacher  or  companion;  capable,  hon¬ 
est  and  trustworthy.  MARY  MANLEY,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  R.  I. 


EXPERT  poultryman,  pheasants,  turkeys,  etc., 
desires  position.  ADVERTISER  4926,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  test-cow  milk¬ 
er:  at  present  milking,  feeding,  test  cows. 
ADVERTISER  4928,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


SITUATION  Wanted — Protestant-American  cou¬ 
ple;  handy  man  and  cook;  state  particulars 
and  salary.  ADVERTISER  4929,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent,  liigh-class,  all 
branches,  single,  good  parentage;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4930,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  January  1  or  sooner  by  a 
very  capable  superintendent;  buildings  and 
machinery  must  be  of  the  best;  life-time  experi¬ 
ence  with  all  farm  crops,  farm  machinery,  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  poultry,  lawns,  drives,  shrubs,  flow¬ 
ers;  American,  Protestant,  married,  small  fami¬ 
ly,  middle-aged;  very  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4981,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  work,  no  milking.  JOHN  R. 

WEDGWOOD,  14  Madison  St..  Somerville, 
Mass. 


WANTED  —  Housekeeper's  position  in  small 
country  home;  adults;  excellent  cook,  economi¬ 
cal,  highest  references;  good  home,  moderate 
salary.  ADVERTISER  4925,  cure  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  long  experience,  quali¬ 
fied  all  branches.  ADVERTISER  4916,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  manager,  now  employed, 
yvants  position  about  Nov.  1,  as  farm  or  estate 
manager;  agricultural  college  graduate;  prefer 
high-class  dairy  herd  or  breeding  establishment. 
ADVERTISER  4911,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EDUCATED  woman,  with  high  school  daughter, 
as  housekeeper;  full  charge  of  refined  home. 
ADVERTISER  4927,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  experienced  herdsman,  calf- 
man,  barn-man,  good  milker;  single.  BOX 
119,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man,  Danish,  college  graduate,  married, 
capable  of  running  a  large  poultry,  dairy  or 
diversified  farm;  manage  or  rent;  finest  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4932,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  strictly  sober  and  reliable,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man,  yvants  position  on  modern  chick¬ 
en  farm;  thoroughly  understand  and  ahvays  at¬ 
tend  to  my  business;  permanent  position  yvhere 
results  are  appreciated;  go  anywhere.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4933,  care  Rural  Neyv-Y’orker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  handyman,  wishes  position.  JOE 
ZIMMERMAN,  4156  55th  St.,  Woodside,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


POSITION  yvanted  by  single  man  as  chauffeur, 
bus,  commercial  or  private;  sober  and  re¬ 
liable.  ADVERTISER  4940,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  college  graduate,  single,  wishes 
position;  honest,  conscientious,  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4947,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  age  38,  wife  capable  boarding-house¬ 
keeper;  man  general  estate  mechanic  or  chauf¬ 
feur;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  4939, 
care  Rural  Neyv-Y’orker. 


POULTRYMAN’S  assistant,  German,  30,  yvants 
position;  New  Jersey  preferred;  can  drive  car, 
H.  HEITMANN,  60  Bruen  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  single,  middle-aged,  long 
experience  floyvers,  yTegetables,  layvn,  shrubs, 
trees,  chickens;  yvishes  permanent  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4941,  care  Rural  Neyv-Yorker. 


POSITION  yvanted,  experienced  farmer-gardener, 
handy  with  tools;  single.  BOX  52,  Hillsdale, 
N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  dry-hand  milker,  middle-aged. 
ADVERTISER  4950,  care  Rural  Neyyr-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  useful  at  anything  pertaining  to 
country  place;  state  yvages;  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4951,  care  Rural  Neyv-Y’orker. 


DO  YOU  need  an  efficient  poultryman  yvho  has 
increased  flock  averages  and  bred  high  rec¬ 
ord  contest  pens;  single  man;  can  take  full 
charge,  thoroughly  experienced  hatching,  brod- 
ing,  production,  pedigree  yvork;  college  training, 
excellent  references;  yvliat  is  your  proposition? 
ADVERTISER  4938,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  ELDERLY  mechanic  with  knoyvledge  of 
poultry,  yvants  position  on  poultry  farm  or  es¬ 
tate.  ADVERTISER  4942,  care  Rural  Neyv- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

FOR  SALE  or  to  rent,  on  Long  Island,  40  miles 
out,  to  reliable  party,  a  3%-acre  chicken 
farm;  1,700  capacity  laying  house,  1,200  pullets, 
500  layers  at  present;  5-room  house,  light  plant, 
running  yvater;  a  good  home  market  for  all 
poultry-  products;  fruit  and  grapevines;  yvrite  for 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4817,  care  Rural 
Neyv-Yorker. 


WANTED — 2  to  400-acre  farm  yvitli  eoyvs,  horses, 
equipment  at  share  rental  for  term  years  by 
practical  and  scientific  man  covering  years  of 
experience  yvith  A-l  references,  integrity,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4873,  care  Rural  Neyv-Yorker. 


20-ACRE  vineyard  yvith  packing  house;  10-acre 
tract  yvith  dyy-elling.  N.  M.  KISTLER,  Em¬ 
poria,  Va. 

EXCHANGE  beautiful  7-room  modern  home  and 
thriving  confectionery  business  averaging  $25,- 
000  yearly;  suburb  Neyvark;  for  country  home 
yvith  improvements;  some  cash;  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  of  Neyvark.  ADVERTISER 
4922,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$6,000  95-acre  farm  for  sale;  near  milk  station; 

equipped;  8  cows; -good  buildings  in  good  re¬ 
pair;  30-coyv  barn,  12-room  house;  near  Osyvego, 
N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  4913,  care  Rural  Neyv- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 7-room  bouse,  yvater  in  kitchen,  3 
good  stoves,  some  furniture;  5  acres  land,  yvith 
strayvberry  bed  and  outhouses  and  good  auto; 
commuting  distance;  extra  loyv,  $4,700.  G. 
WAHLSTEDT,  R.  1,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — T*  close  estate,  70-acre  farm,  half 
mile  to  railroad  station,  10  miles  to  tyvo  city 
markets;  small  doyvn  payment,  balance  reason¬ 
able  terms.  ARTHUR  ROOD,  Exec.,  804  Main 
St.  West,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 142-acre  farm;  all  stock,  tools,  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  yvater;  situated  Southern 
Berkshires;  excellent  paying  farm;  easy  terms. 
ADVERTISER  4923,  care  Rural  Neyv-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  acreage,  good  house  and  yva¬ 
ter,  altitude,  near  Neyv  Y’ork,  Connecticut 
borders.  60  miles  or  less;  about  $2,000,  or  land 
only.  BOX  60,  Westchester  Station,  New  York 
City. 


FARM,  25  acres,  $5,000;  76  bearing  apple  trees, 
2,300  grapes,  1,400  currants,  10  cherry,  23 
peach,  70  young  apple,  some  pears  and  plums, 
1,000  redberries,  900  deyvberries,  2,000  strayv- 
berries;  good  six-room  house,  barn,  garage  and 
henhouse;  5  minutes’  yvalk  to  Clintondale  cold- 
storage  plant  and  macadam  road.  A.  A.  GRANT, 
R.  D.  4,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 84  acres,  Cortland  County,  tyvo 
miles  to  tyvo  toyvns  yvith  high  schools,  bank, 
churches,  milk  stations  and  railroads:  yvater  in 
house  and  barn;  good  buildings;  $4,500,  $2,000 
cash;  stock  and  tools  can  be  bought  if  desired. 

M.  M.  HENRY,  Rivervieyv  Farm,  Geneseo, 

N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sale;  10  acres  land;  fully 
equipped;  good  8-room  house;  yvater,  tele¬ 
phone,  electricity;  in  toyvn;  price  $8,000;  terms 
arranged;  photos  on  request.  CHARLES  E. 
MENAGH,  Haekettstoyvn,  N.  J. 


WANT  to  buy  a  small  farm  in  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty.  V.  MORSTATT,  3435  Grace  .Ave.,  Neyv 
York  City. 


FLORIDA  bungaloyv  for  rent,  very  nicely  fur¬ 
nished;  garage,  bath,  hot  and  cold  yvater; 
best  street  in  toyvn;  central  part  State;  no  cy¬ 
clones  or  floods.  LAWRENCE,  Herrick  Ave., 
Eustis,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  neyv  5-room  bungalow,  fur¬ 
nished;  bath,  running  yvater;  lot  45x135;  10 
large  orange  trees;  6-room  cottage,  bath,  yvater, 
garage;  on  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad.  71 
miles  south  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  good  fishing, 
hunting,  7  lakes  yvithin  2  miles  of  property. 
F.  W.  II.,  Box  18,  Lake  Como,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Stock  and  equipment  of  store,  lunch 
room  and  filling  station;  plenty  of  shade 
cabins  and  grounds;  large  house,  cheap  rent,  or 
yvill  sell  property;  on  main  highyvay  from  Neyv 
York  to  Washington.  S.  E.  RINGGOLD,  Street, 
Md. 


RESPONSIBLE  party  yvants  to  hear  from  oyvner 
medium-sized  farm  near  York  or  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  that  yvill  rent  or  sell  on  monthly  install¬ 
ments;  farm,  stock  and  farming  implements, 
ADVERTISER  4912,  care  Rural  Neyv-Yorker. 


THIS  FARM  pays  profits  without  government 
help:  milk  sold  retail  18c  per  qt. ;  5  miles  from 
city  of  20,000,  on  concrete  road;  all  improve¬ 
ments  in  house;  sanitary  barn  and  milk  plant; 
a  perfect  dairy  farm  yvith  up-to-date  equipment; 
33  head  of  stock,  2  horses,  tractor,  truck,  all 
machinery;  60  miles  from  Neyv  York  City; 
farm  complete  yvith  business  and  equipment, 
$45,000;  if  you  haven’t  cash  to  pay  doyvn  at 
least  one-half,  don’t  ansyver.  ADVERTISER 
4921,  care  Rural  Neyv-Yorker. 


45-ACRE  farm  with  barns  and  silo,  9-room 
house,  for  rent:  location  Nod  Hill,  Wilton, 
Conn.  R.  MULLER,  Noryvalb,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Hudson  Valley  fruit  and  poultry 
farm;  apples,  peaches,  berries,  asparagus;  20 
acres;  State  road,  river  and  mountain  vieyv;  ex¬ 
cellent  buildings.  ADVERTISER  4943,  care 
Rural  Neyyr-Yrorker. 


EXCHANGE — Desirable  corner  plot,  60x100,  in 
West  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  for  farm  yvith  or 
yvithout  buildings  yvithin  100  miles  of  Neyv  York 
City;  equity  $2,500.  FRED  SOLLNEB,  1905 
Avenue  W,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EXPERT  poultryman  and  Mammoth  incubator 
operator;  30  years’  practical  experience;  de¬ 
sires  to  rent  fully  equipped,  stocked  plant; 
would  take  good  plant,  share  basis;  might  con¬ 
sider  taking  position  as  yvorking  superintendent; 
helpers  if  necessary;  references  and  yvill  go  any- 
yvhere  on  trial;  prefer  Pennsylvania;  employed 
as  poultry  manager  till  December  15.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4937,  care  Rural  Neyv-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  place  suitable  for  boarding  farm 
or  tourist  accommodation;  possible  exchange 
for  up-to-date  house  yvith  good  business.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4945,  care  Rural  Neyv-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 75-acre,  up-to-date  dairy  farm  on 
State  road,  equipped  with  stock,  team  and 
tools.  CHESTER  WHITNEY,  Putney,  Vt. 


FARM  Wanted — Have  $3,500  cash,  must  be 
yvithin  one  mile  or  close  by  a  good  county  or 
State  road;  some  timber,  “yymodland, ”  good  wa¬ 
ter.  brook  or  spring  yvatered;  fair  to  good  build¬ 
ings;  good  tillable  land;  no  mountain  or  rock; 
yvithin  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  Neyv  York  City; 
give  full  description,  loyvest  price,  equipment, 
etc.,  in  first  letter;  oyvners  only.  ADVERTISER 
4952,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  FI.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


DELICIOUS  syveet  clover  honey;  tyvo  60-lb.  cans, 
$12.50;  sample,  15c;  none  finer.  ARTHUR 
BEALS,  Oto,  Ioyva. 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  *N.  Y. 


FINEST  clover  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  tyvo,  $2.10; 

buckyvheat,  $1,  $1.80;  chunk  comb.  $1.40  de¬ 
livered  third  zone;  yvhite  comb,  $5,  24  sections; 
amber  and  buckyvheat,  $4.50;  clover  extracted, 
60  lbs.,  $7.20;  buckyvheat.  $6  here.  EDWARD 
REDDOUT,  Neyv  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10  lbs., 
$2;  buckyvheat,  90c  and  $1.75  postpaid;  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  ARTHUR  JEWELL,  Oyvego, 


HONEY — Best  white,  60  lbs.,  $6.60:  buckyvheat, 
$o.70;  24  sections  yvhite  comb,  $5:  dark,  $4; 
not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  extracted.  $2  prepaid; 
chunk  comb,  $2.25.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y . 


HOME-GROWN  pecans,  large  size,  60  cents 
pound,  5  and  10-ponnd  bags;  orders  accepted 
noyy\  shipments  begin  Noy'ember  1;  checks  with 
order.  FI.  F.  DIXON,  Ellnville.  Ga. 


FOR  SALE — Neyvtoyvn  incubator,  1,800  eggs; 

also  coal  brooder  stoves;  perfect  condition; 
reasonable.  EGLI,  Box  344,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Sad¬ 
dle  River  Road,  Ridgeyvood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Antique  pistols  and  revolvers. 
LECTOR,  29  Pitt  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


COL- 


“DEPEW’S  honey,”  60  lbs.  clover,  $6.60  here; 

delivered  yvholesale  prices  given  on  12  5-lb 
pails;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck- 
yvheat,  $1,  $1.75  prepaid.  L.  A.  DEPEW,  Rt  6 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  60-lb. 

here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail.  $2 
ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


can,  $7.50 
delivered. 


fine  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover, 
$7.20;  buckyvheat,  $5.70;  40  lbs.  delivered, 
yvithin  3d  zone,  $6.75;  buckyvheat,  $5.75;  10-lb. 
pail,  $2;  buckyy'heat,  $1.75;»  satisfaction  or 
money  back.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  X  1 

- - - - - ' 

PURE  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90, 
postpaid  third  zone.  CIIAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Cen¬ 
tral  Square,  N.  Y’. 


V  ILL  pay  $20  a  month  for  board,  room  and 
yvashing.;  yvill  help  do  chores,  morning  and 
night:  can  yvork  four  or  five  hours  a  day.  AD- 
1  ERTISER  4881,  care  Rural  Ney\r-Yorker. 


FANCY,  cured,  up-river  syveet  potatoes.  $1.25 
per  bushel,  f.o.b.  Delmar.  Z.  L.  REYNOLDS. 
Delmar,  Del. 


lbs.,  $1.90;  buckyvheat,  5  lbs.,  90e;'  10  lbs., 
$1.65,  postpaid;  yvrite  for  reduction  on  quan¬ 
tities;  our  prices  the  loyvest;  60  lbs.  here,  clover 
$7.20;  buckyvheat,  $5.60.  NORTH  BRANCH 
APIARIES,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


PECANS — Large  and  medium  mixed,  60  cents; 

fine  flavored,  small,  45  cents  pound,  insured, 
delivered;  check,  money  order.  J.  R,  RITTER 
Kingstree,  S.  C. 


— #  t - 1  "  i'  ^  y  p'*‘y-  viVYci  iiv 

sent  postpaid  for  $1.25;  none  finer;  6  pails 
HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


- v  y 


WANTED — Boarders  for  country  during  Winter 
or  by  year;  home-cooking,  fresh  eggs,  milk 
from  tested  herd;  radio,  lights,  furnace,  yvarni 
bedrooms,  suitable  for  elderly  people;  on  bus 
line,  9  hours’  ride  from  Neyyr  York;  for  particu¬ 
lars,  yvrite  MRS.  MARK  COVENEY,  Mansfield. 


lOR  SALE — Neyv  Briton  tractor  and  tools;  used 
one  month,  stored  since;  good  as  neyv;  outfit 
cost  $600,  price  $150;  yyfill  deliver  yyfithin  rea¬ 
sonable  distance.  DANA  RALPH,  North  At¬ 
tleboro,  Mass. 


F  OR  SALE — Eureka  vacuum  cleaner,  good  as 
neyv,  $15.  DANA  RALPH,  North  Attleboro, 
Mass. 


18  COLONIES  Italian  bees,  supplies,  extractor 
bargain.  L.  B.  SHEEN,  Berlin,  Md. 


BIG  BARGAIN,  1*4  K.  W.  Delco  plant, 
volt,  neyv  batteries,  56  cells.  FI  F 
LAGI1ER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


110- 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
1  he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  < 


ANOTHER. 
KITCHEN  MYSTERY 


WITH  the  first  mouthful  came  a  surprise — a  delicate, 
unmistakably  new  flavor,  a  part  of  the  very  heart  of  the  cake 
— perfectly  delicious!  Strange — there  had  been  nothing 

startling  about  it  when  she  took  it  from  the  oven — apparently  just 
another  well-baked  cake.  What  caused  it?  Where  did  that  flavor 
come  from? 

It’s  simple.  The  flavor  was  in  her  flour  when  she  started — she  had 
used  the  right  flour.  Pillsbury’s  Best,  like  most  good  flour,  is  milled 
and  tested  to  make  baking  sure  and  easy;  more  than  that,  Pillsbury’s 
Best  is  *milled  and  tested  to  make  things  taste  good.  This  additional 
richness  in  flavor  is  important.  The  food  editors  of  some  of  the 
leading  women’s  magazines,  who  have  made  a  life  long  study  of 
baking,  say  that  the  flour  you  use  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
flavor  of  the  foods  you  bake. 

The  secret  of  flavor  is  in  the  wheat  fields— - 

While  two  kernels  of  wheat  look  much  alike,  they  may  be  vastly 
different.  Some  types  of  wheat  possess  a  richness  of  flavor  lacking  in 
others.  The  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  working  with  the  facilities 
of  the  largest  flour  mill  in  the  world,  has  developed  its  own  method 
of  selecting  and  blending  these  richly  flavored  wheats.  These  are 
then  milled  to  a  standard  of  dependability  which  has  been  famous 
for  sixty  years.  The  result  is  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour — your  surest 
protection  against  baking  failures,  and  your  guarantee  of  finer  flavor 
in  everything  you  bake — cakes,  biscuits,  pastry,  bread! 


Write  for  free  booklet 
“100  foods  from  4  Basic 
Recipes”.  It  will  show 
you  how  to  make  100 
delicacies  from  only  4 
basic  recipes  —  a  new 
variety  in  your  baking! 
Pillsbury  Flour  Mills 
Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


in  everything  you  bake  ~ 
cakes.pastry.biscuits.bread 
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Facts  From  Report  of  an  E^-laying,  Contest 


HE  report  of  the  fifth  annual  egg- 
laying  contest  at  Fanningdale,  L. 
I.,  gives  some  interesting  details  of 
management  and  recounts  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  in  egg  production. 
One  thousand  pullets  of  four  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  competed  here,  there  be¬ 
ing  100  pens  of  10  pullets  each  and 
a  reserve  force  of  two  pullets  for  each  pen ;  50  build¬ 
ings,  10x12  in  size  and  with  a  40x40  yard  adjoining, 
housed  the  birds,  two  pens  to  a  building.  These  build¬ 
ings  are  of  simple  construction,  having  walls  of 
novelty  siding  and  shed  roofs  covered  by  tarred  pa¬ 
per.  Trap-nests,  a  rack  holding  two  mash  hoppers 
and  a  water  pan,  hoppers  for  grit  and  shell  and  1G 
running  feet  of  roosts  over  droppings  boards  that 
were  cleaned  daily  constitute  the  interior  equipment. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  held  the  major  place 
among  the  contestants,  there  being  62  pens  of  this 
breed  competing  with  23  pens  of  Single  Comb  R.  I. 
Reds,  one  pen  of  Rose  Comb  Reds,  10  pens  of  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  four  pens  of  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  In  former  contests,  considerable  stress  was 
laid  upon  certain  complex  food  mixtures  considered 
to  have  peculiar  virtues.  During  this  one  a  change 
to  more  simple  feeding  practices  was  made  by  omit¬ 
ting  wheat  from  the  scratch  grain  and  substituting 
the  regular  mash,  moistened,  for  a  mixture  contain¬ 
ing  soaked  oats  and  condensed  buttermilk.  The  new 


skill  of  their  owners  in  both  breeding  and  selection. 

The  leading  pullet  in  the  whole  contest  was  a  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  that  laid  299  eggs  in  the  357  days  of 
the  official  contest  and  added  three  more  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week  needed  to  make  up  a  full  calendar  year. 
As  a  year's  producer,  she  showed  her  ability  to  ex¬ 
ceed  300  eggs.  Her  picture  in  the  official  report 
shows  a  husky  bird,  with  a  heavy  lopped  comb  that 
veils  the  most  of  her  face,  though  leaving  a  short, 
strong  beak  exposed.  She  displays  a  sagging  crop 
that  looks  overfilled,  the  rough  plumage  of  a  worker 
and  a  square,  solid  body  that  looks  capable  of  con¬ 
tinuing  at  production  for  a  long  time  to  come.  She 
is  posed  in  the  picture  tp  conceal  her  lack  of  tail,  a 
bit  of  feminine  vanity  that  may  be  excused,  in  view 
of  her  performance.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  her,  though  you  don't  see  it,  is  an  internal 
digestive  and  reproductive  system  of  wonderful  ca¬ 
pacity  and  vigor.  If  she  can  transmit  these  to  her 
chicks,  she  may  become  the  progenitor  of  a  true  300- 
egg  strain.  Her  abundance  of  physical  vigor  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  she  gained  in  weight  while 
working  hard  and  closed  the  year  with  a  weight  of 
exactly  four  pounds. 

The  highest  producer  among  the  R.  I.  Reds  laid 
272  eggs,  among  the  Barred  Rocks  2G9  and  of  the 
White  Rocks  246.  The  lead  in  pen  production  also 
went  to  the  Leghorns,  with  a  record  of  2,401  eggs. 
The  best  R.  I.  Red  pen  laid  2,142  eggs ;  the  best 


days  this  country  was  “an  ocean  of  grass.”  I  (jjg. 
covered  when  the  three  specimens  were  a  year  old 
that  they  would  not  breed  or  lay.  Old  settlers  in¬ 
formed  me  that  they  would  not  breed  under  domesti¬ 
cation.  In  the  second  year,  however,  the  two  geese 
laid  a  dozen  eggs — six  each — and  hatched  12  goslings 

Since  there  was  no  lumber  obtainable  locallv 
buildings  and  sheds  in  that  time  were  made  of  poles' 
and  old  hay  and  straw.  The  geese  laid  and  hatched 
around  old  sheds  of  this  sort.  Wild  geese  were  then 
plentiful,  and  one  could  go  out  on  the  prairies  and 
catch  goslings.  My  first  geese  raised  themselves,  on 
the  prairie,  but  I  always  knew  where  they  were/  if 
I  hadn't  taken  care  of  them  in  a  watchful  sort  of 
way,  they  would  probably  have  been  shot. 

Everything  is  different  now.  I  have  every  yard 
and  field  fenced  with  woven  wire,  and  no  work  is 
required  in  herding  the  geese.  I  never  frighten  or 
chase  them.  Each  member  of  the  flock  is  a  real  pet. 
I  visited  a  place  where  the  wild  geese  kept  were  so 
wild  that  we  had  to  corner  them  in  order  to  see 
them.  My  geese  are  always  tame.  They  pick  at  my 
clothing  when  I  am  among  them.  If  you  want  a 
good,  tame  flock,  never  frighten  the  geese. 

One  can  get  two  layings  from  each  goose  by  taking 
the  first  sitting  from  the  goose.  She  will  begin  lay¬ 
ing  another  in  about  eight  days.  Let  her  hatch  the 
last  or  second  laying,  for  she  will  lay  only  two 
batches  of  eggs  in  one  5’ear.  If  you  let  her  have 


An  Iowa  Farmer  and  His  Folclc  of  Wild  Geese.  Fig.  623 


mash  consisted  of  300  lbs.  yellow  cornmeal,  250  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  red-dog  flour,  100  lbs.  Alfalfa 
leaf-meal,  100  lbs.  ground  rolled  oats,  100  lbs.  meat- 
scrap  (50  per  cent  protein),  50  lbs.  dried  milk  and 
5  lbs.  of  salt.  The  egg  production  and  condition  of 
the  birds  indicated  that  the  more  simple  plan  of 
feeding  was  at  least  equal  to  the  former  one  and  the 
cost  was  less.  No  artificial  lights  have  as  yet  been 
used  in  these  contests. 

The  relative  amounts  of  food  consumed  by  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  is  always  a  matter  of  interest  to  poultry- 
men.  In  this  contest,  the  Leghorns  ate  the  least 
and  averaged  a  yearly  production  of  13  more  eggs 
than  their  nearest  competitors,  the  R.  I.  Reds.  The 
Leghorn  pullets  ate  practically  28)4  lbs.  of  mash 
each,  while  each  of  the  heavier  breeds  cut  this  down 
to  24  lbs.  When  it  came  to  whole  grain,  however, 
the  big  fowls  ate  the  most  and  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  difference  in  grain  consumption  between 
these  breeds.  Disregarding  very  small  fractions,  the 
Leghorns  ate  46)4  lbs.  of  whole  grain  each,  as 
against  the  58^  lbs.  consumed  by  the  R.  I.  Reds,  the 
62 y3  lbs.  by  the  Barred  Rocks  and  the  66)4  lbs.  by 
the  White  Rocks.  The  cost  of  feeding  the  Leghorns 
was  of  course  correspondingly  less,  being  $2.44  per 
pullet  as  compared  with  $2.55  for  the  R.  I.  Reds, 
$2.63  for  the  Barred  Rocks  and  $2.73  for  the  White 
Rocks.  The  R.  I.  Reds  ate  12  lbs.  more  grain  per 
hen  than  the  Leghorns ;  the  Barred  Rocks  16  lbs., 
and  the  White  Rocks  20  lbs. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  always  focussed  upon 
the  winning  bird  in  any  contest,  though  averages  are 
really  of  greater  importance.  In  this  contest,  the 
Leghorns  averaged  a  production  of  178.3  eggs  each ; 
the  Reds  followed  with  165.2: ;  the  Barred  Rocks  with 
160.3,  and  the  White  Rocks  with  151.4.  If  anyone 
wishes  to  calculate  prospective  profits  from  these 
figures  of  production,  he  should  remember  that  all 
of  these  pullets  were  picked  by  skillful  poultrymen 
as  the  most  promising  of  their  flocks.  The  winners 
were  a  credit,  not  only  to  their  breeds  but  to  the 


Barred  Rock  pen  1,901  and  the  leading  pen  of 
White  Rocks  1,695.  The  heaviest  eggs  were  laid  by 
Leghorns,  those  from  one  pen  averaging  2.13  ounces 
each  in  weight.  The  R.  I.  Reds  followed  closely 
with  eggs  weighing  2.06  ounces  each.  To  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  keep  poultry  there  are  no 
figures  more  important  than  those  that  show  whether 
or  not  there  is  money  in  the  business.  A  contest 
plant  with  small  flocks  of  carefully  selected  birds  is 
hardly  the  place  to  determine  the  matter  of  j)rofit  or 
loss  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  just  how  much  we 
might  make  if  we  had  conditions  exactly  like  those 
on  such  a  plant.  At  the  Fanningdale  contest  all 
eggs  were  sold  at  top  market  quotations,  with  brown 
eggs  averaging  three  cents  per  dozen  less  than  white 
during  the  year.  This  average  price  was,  for  white 
eggs,  44.89  cents  per  dozen;  for  brown  eggs  41.60 
cents.  The  Leghorn  pullets  averaged  a  value  of 
$6.51  each  for  their  product,  with  a  return  above 
feed  cost  of  $4.12.  Corresponding  figures  for  the 
It.  I.  Reds  were  $5.45  and  $2.90 ;  for  the  Barred 
Rocks,  $5.29  and  $2.66  and  for  the  White  Rocks, 
$5.06  and  $2.33.  As  market  poultry,  the  values  were 
reversed.  All  the  heavy  breeds  at  the  end  of  the 
year  were  worth  28  cents  per  pound  and  the  White 
Rocks  would  have  brought  $1.73  each,  the  Barred 
Rocks  $1.70,  the  R.  I.  Reds  $1.65,  and  the  Leghorns 
but  64  cents  at  18  cents  per  pound.  Considering  both 
egg  receipts  and  market  poultry  values,  the  Leg¬ 
horns  would  have  returned  above  feed  costs  $4.71, 
the  R.  I.  Reds  $4.55,  the  Barred  Rocks  $4.36,  and 
the  White  Rocks  $4.06,  all  of  which  we  cull  from  the 
recently  received  report  of  the  fifth  annual  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contest  at  Fanningdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  m.  b.  d. 


Raising  Wild  Geese  in  Iowa 

I  AM  very  much  interested  in  wild  geese,  which  I 
have  been  raising  for  50  years.  I  caught  three  in 
a  large  swamp  in  Hamilton  Co.,  Ia.,  in  1873.  I 
raised  all  of  them.  One  was  a  gander.  In  those 


the  first  sitting,  she  will  not  lay  another  that  year. 
Leave  all  of  the  eggs  in  the  nest  until  she  completes 
her  laying,  when  she  will  remain  on  the  eggs  over 
night.  Then  remove  the  eggs  and  set  them  under 
hens.  By  doing  this  I  get  two  sittings  from  each 
goose. 

Wild  geese  must  have  water  to  breed  in.  I  have 
built  a  dam.  Sometimes  I  make  a  pond  by  scraping 
out  a  low  place.  Almost  any  little  pond  will  do.  For 
laying  in,  my  geese  have  sheds  4x4  ft.  and  2  ft. 
high,  a  shed  for  each  goose.  Put  in  plenty  of  straw 
for  nests.  Place  the  sheds  in  different  parts  of  a 
field,  not  too  close  together,  as  the  ganders  are  cross 
in  the  breeding  season." 

For  feed  I  use  one-half  wheat  shorts  and  one-half 
ground  corn,  and  give  them  free  access  to  Blue 
grass.  I  do  not  feed  oats  in  any  form.  Wild  geese 
of  pure  breeding  are  too  valuable  to  sell  for  meat, 
as  they  are  worth  $20  to  $30  a  pair.  For  market 
geese  I  cross  White  Emden  ganders  on  the  wild 
geese.  They  will  mate  either  way,  however.  I  mate 
all  of  my  extra  geese  this  way.  Each  pair  must  be 
placed  in  a  separate  yard  for  mating.  The  cross¬ 
bred  geese  are  much  better  than  ordinary  geese  and 
sell  at  higher  prices  on  the  market. 

Wild  geese  are  hardy,  and  an  ornament  on  any 
farm.  I  like  to  hear  them  “honk.”  They  will  not 
lay  until  two  years  old.  They  will  live  for  many 
years.  I  read  once  that  a  pair  lived  to  be  54  years 
old.  They  were  caught  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1854  and  in  1908  were  still  living. 

Polk  Co.,  Ia.  F.  L.  RISTRIM. 


Some  Ohio  Potatoes 

HIS  year  we  planted  4%  bushels  seed  potatoes 
and  got  10)4  bushels,  mostly  small.  Last  year 
from  three  bushels  seed  we  got  19)4  bushels.  A 
neighbor  planted  19  bushels  of  seed  and  I  doubt 
whether  he  got  19  bushels  of  potatoes  from  them. 

(Continued  on  Page  1356) 
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ONTROL.  —  To  eliminate  rats  from 
the  farm  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
combine  measures  for  permanent 
control  and  methods  for  immediate 
relief.  The  general  principle  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  rat  problem  is  that  by  re¬ 
moving  their  food  and  shelter  rats 
cannot  exist.  Therefore,  if  rats  are 


found  on  the  farm,  onfe  should  examine  the  premises 
for  the  conditions  under  which  they  exist  and  then 
proceed  to  remove  them  so  far  as  possible. 


RATPROOFING.  —  Rut  harbors  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  ratproofing  all  structures  where  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable.  Attention  should  first  be  given  to  unneces¬ 
sary  harbors.  Dilapidated  buildings,  trash  heaps, 
and  old  wood  piles  should  be  eliminated  and  the 
premises  cleaned  up.  Many  buildings  of  tight  con¬ 
struction  can  be  made  ratproof  with  little  trouble. 
Buildings,  such  as  poultry-houses  with  wooden  floors, 
that  rest  upon  the  ground,  should  be  elevated  on 
posts  in  order  to  provide  open  spaces  to  allow  dogs, 
cats,  and  the  other  rat  enemies  free  access,  and  to 
prevent  the  nesting  of  rats.  Many  dirt  cellars  and 
board  floors  can  be  replaced  with  concrete  floors. 
Open  stone  walls  should  be  filled  in  with  mortar. 
Outside  foundation  walls,  if  sunk  to  a  depth  of  two 
feet,  will  prevent  rats  from  digging  beneath  them. 
All  double  walls  and  dead  air  spaces  in  buildings 
should  be  eliminated  or  filled  in  as  far  as  possible. 


CUTTING  OFF  THE  RATS’  FOOD  SUPPLY.  - — 
Not  only  is  it  desirable  to  destroy  rat  harbors,  but 
all  food'  supplies  should’  be  'protected  from  the  in¬ 
vasions  of  rats.  Grain  should  be  stored  in  ratproof 
bins  or  containers.  Galvanized  iron  sheeting  or  wire 
for  such  construction  is  widely  used.  The  cost  of 
ratproofing  will  generally  pay  for  itself  in  a  short 
time.  Corncribs  are  often  lined  with  wire  netting, 
or  sufficiently  elevated  from  the  ground  with  in¬ 
verted  dishes  on  the  posts  to  prevent  the  rats  from 
climbing.  Bags  of  stored  seed  grain  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  scattering  naphthalene  flakes  over  them, 
but  the  flakes  should  not  be  used  where  the  odor  will 
affect  near-by  foodstuffs. 

Some  farm  buildings  cannot  be  ratproofed  eco¬ 
nomically,  so  there  may  be  need  for  destruction  of 
the  rats."  For  centuries  man  has  devised  countless 
numbers  of  contrivances  and  materials  to  destroy 
rats,  but  relatively  few  of  them  have  proved  to  be  of 
real  permanent  value.  In  general,  the  three  methods 
of  rat  control  are  poisoning,  fumigating  and  trap¬ 
ping. 


POISONING. — The  most  efficient  method  of  de¬ 
stroying  rats  on  a  farm  is  by  means  of  poison  baits. 
The  right  kind  of  baits  and  their  distribution  is 
more  essential  for  success  than  the  kind  of  poison. 
We  must  find  some  baits  that  the  rats  will  readily 
consume.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  specific  bait 
that  all  rats  will  eat  under  all  conditions.  It  is, 
therefore,  best  to  expose  a  variety  of  baits  for  the 
rats’  selection.  From  the  three  classes  of  foods, 
namely,  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  meats 
and  fish,  one  of  each  class  should  be  used  to  obtain 
this  variety 

Distribution  of  the  baits  should  receive  close  at¬ 
tention.  A  teaspoonful  quantity  is  sufficient  for  an 
average  bait.  A  goodly  number  of  the  baits  should 
be  placed  at  one  time  in  the  runways  or  where  the 
rats  usually  feed.  A  convenient  method  of  handling 
the  baits  is  to  wrap  them  in  squares  of  paper  or 
place  them  in  small  paper  bags.  The  uneaten  baits 
can  be  easily  picked  up  the  following  morning  and 
destroyed.  If  all  the  rats  are  not  killed  after  using 
the  baits  for  one  night,  it  is  well  to  wait  about  two 
weeks  before  repeating. 


BARIUM  CARBONATE.  —  Barium  carbonate,  a 
white,  heavy,  mineral  salt  without  taste  or  odor,  has 


The  Terrier  Gets  After  Them .  Fig.  624 


proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  rat  poisons. 
It  is  a  comparatively  mild  poison  and  less  dan¬ 
gerous  than  most  rat  poisons,  but  it  will  prove  fatal 
to  domestic  animals  if  eaten  in  sufficient  quantity. 
Its  antidote,  Epsom  salts,  is  easily  obtainable  and 
administered.  In  exposing  barium  carbonate  baits, 
care  should  be  exercised  to  place  the  baits  where 
only  the  rats  can  reach  them.  Barium  carbonate  is 


Screening  Out  the  Rats.  Fig.  625 


mixed  with  the  cereal  or  meat  baits  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  the  poison  to  four  parts  of  the  food, 
by  weight.  Water  must  be  added  to  the  baits  to 
make  them  moist.  If  sliced  fruit  or  vegetable  baits 
are  selected,  the  barium  carbonate  may  be  sifted 
over  them  to  obtain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  one  to 
four  ratio.  Barium-carbonate  baits  should  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  evening  and  collected  the  following 
day.  Because  the  baits  become  sour,  the  rats  will 
not  eat  them  after  the  first  night. 

RED  SQUILL.  —  Recently  a  new  product,  red 
squill,  has  been  developed  that  will  poison  rats  but 


Fumigating  Corncrib.  Fig.  626 

will  not  greatly  endanger  human  beings  or  domestic 
animals.  A  poison  specific  for  rats  will  overcome 
many  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  ecountered  in 
rat  poisoning.  The  more  toxic  form  of  red  squill 
comes  as  a  powder,  and  is  mixed  with  the  bait  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  squill  to  10  parts  of  the 
bait,  by  weight.  The  method  of  preparation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  baits  with  red  squill  is  similar  to 
that  of  barium-carbonate  baits,  except  for  the  pro¬ 
portion  and  consistency  of  the  baits.  The  correct 
proportions  have  been  mentioned.  Whereas  barium- 
carbonate  baits  must  be  moist  for  rats  to  eat  them, 
red  squill  is  effective  when  mixed  dry  "with  cereals 
and  the  baits  will,  therefore,  keep  almost  indefinite¬ 
ly.  If  desirable,  red  squill  baits  may  be  moistened 
with  water.  Although  red  squill  baits  will  not  prove 
fatal  to  human  beings  and  domestic  animals  under 
ordinary  conditions,  it  is  well  to  conceal  the  baits 
from  the  reach  of  the  animals. 

FUMIGATING. — The  fumigation  of  rat  burrows 
with  a  poison  gas  is  a  simple  and  highly  effective 
method  of  destroying  rats.  There  are  many  places 
about  the  farm,  however,  where  rats  are  found  that 
cannot  be  reached  by  gas,  so  other  methods  of  con¬ 
trol  must  be  used  in  connection  with  fumigation. 
There  are  several  materials  that  may  be  employed 
as  fumigants,  such  as  calcium  cyanide,  carbon  di¬ 
sulphide,  gasoline  engine  exhaust,  sulphur  dioxide, 
acetylene  and  chlorine. 

Calcium  cyanide  seems  to  be  the  most  useful  and 
most  commonly  used  of  the  many  chemicals.  It  is 
purchased  in  dust  form,  which  gives  off  hydrocyanic* 


acid  gas  when  exposed  to  the  moisture  in  the  air.^’ 
This  extremely  poisonous  gas  kills  most  animal  life 
very  quickly.  The  use  of  calcium-cyanide  dust  is 
only  effective  where  a  fairly  high  concentration  of 
gas  can  be  obtained.  The  gas  is  light  and  does  not 
possess  much  penetrating  ability ;  therefore,  the  dust 
must  be  used  with  some  kind  of  apparatus  that  will 
force  it  through  the  rat  burrows  and  harbors.  A  dust 
pump  with  a  flexible  hose  to  direct  the  dust  into  the 
burrow  is  generally  used  to  dispense  this  material. 
A  few  strokes  of  the  pump  will  quickly  fill  the  bur¬ 
rows  with  the  dust,  which  immediately  generates  the 
gas.  Some  of  the  places  where  this  method  is  ef¬ 
fective  are  tight  burrows  in  the  ground,  harbors  un¬ 
der  tight  floors,  double  walls  of  farm  buildings,  lum¬ 
ber  piles,  stone  walls  and  rubbish  piles.  If  rats  are 
present  in  such  places  the  gas  will  kill  them  in  the 
burrows  or  drive  them  to  the  outside,  where  they 
can  be  clubbed  or  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  dog. 

The  cyanide  dust  should  be  handled  with  the  ut¬ 
most  care.  It  should  not  be  used  in  inclosed  build¬ 
ings  or  tight  structures  unless  in  the  hands  of  an 
experienced  fumigator.  Avoid  breathing  the  gas  and 
always  wash  the  hands  after  handling  the  dust  and 
duster.  Instructions  and  precautions  for  the  use  of 
calcium  cyanide  are  usually  found  printed  upon  the 
container. 

TRAPPING.  —  Trapping  rats  about  the  farm  is 
generally  not  a  recommended  method.  It  is  difficult 
to  trap  rats  and  requires  a  good  deal  of  skill,  labor 
and  persistency.  Where  the  use  of  poison  seems  in¬ 
advisable,  as  about  dwelling  houses,  trapping  is  the 
only  method  left.  The  type  of  trap  that  has  given 
the  best  consistent  results  is  the  simple  spring  snap 
trap.  A  large  number  of  these  traps  should  be  dis¬ 
tributed.  It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  a  hundred  rats 
can  be  caught  with  a  few  rusty,  ill-placed  traps. 

The  best  location  for  traps  is  along  their  natural 
runways.  Artificial  runways  can  be  made  by  setting 
boards  and  boxes  along  the  walls  or  where  the  rats 
are  liable  to  run.  Traps  should  be  set  at  right  angles 
to  the  natural  course  of  the  rats.  If  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  are  apt  to  get  caught  in  the  snap  traps,  the 
spring-floor  type  of  trap  may  be  tried.  This  is  a 
metal  device  with  a  self-acting  door  that  lowers 
when  the  rat  steps  upon  the  floor.  This  trap  should 
be  covered  with  burlap  bags,  straw  or  other  camou¬ 
flaging  material.  The  spring-floor  type  of  trap  has 
proved  valuable  about  poultry-houses. 

The  selection  of  baits  in  trapping  is  similar  to  that 
in  poisoning.  A  variety  of  clean,  fresh  baits  should 
be  changed  daily,  and  the  position  of  the  traps 
should  be  altered  frequently.  Fresh  doughnuts 
and  bread  have  proved  successful  baits  in  a 
good  many  cases,  but  other  foods  may  be  more  de¬ 
sirable  under  certain  conditions.  Although  some 
baits  may  tend  to  lure  the  hungry  rats  into  the  traps, 
it  is  better  to  rely  more  upon  the  correct  placing  of 
the  traps  than  upon  the  baits.  Other  accessible 
food  for  the  rats  should  be  removed  or  protected 
while  the  process  of  trapping  or  poisoning  is  go¬ 
ing  on. 

COMMUNITY  CO-OPERATION.— Destroying  rats 
on  an  individual  farm  has  little  permanent  value  if 
they  are  replaced  by  rats  from  the  neighboring  farm. 
If  farmers  in  a  community  unite  their  efforts  with 
reasonable  frequency  more  lasting  results  may  be 
attained.  Towns  that  permit  their  refuse  dumps  to 
serve  as  breeding  grounds,  and  persons  who  allow 
rats  to  increase  and  spread  to  neighboring  farms 
become  objects  of  public  concern.  The  Biological 
Survey  will  gladly  assist  public-spirited  organiza¬ 
tions  in  directing  anti-rat  campaigns. 

FURTHER  INFORMATION.— Farmers’  Bulletin 
No.  1533,  ‘‘Rat  Control,”  and  other  information  will 
be  furnished  upon  request,  by  the  Rodent  Control 
Office,  Fernald  Hall,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Rats  in  the  Garbage  Pail.  Fig.  627 
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Listen  to 
this  Merchant 

His  customers  tried 
another  brand  of  car¬ 
bide,  here  is  what 
happened — 

.  .  .  but  they  found 
out  yours  is  the  best  and 
they  are  coming  back  for 
it . . .  will  need  some  more 
as  they  said  they  would 
mot  try  that  again.’' 

There  is  nothing  we 
can  tell  you  about  Na¬ 
tional  Carbide  that  is 
clearer  cut  than  that. 
National  users  changed 
to  another  brand — com¬ 
pared  it  to  National — 
and  liked  National  bet¬ 
ter.  And  there  you  are. 

If  you  want  to  try 
National  Carbide — in 
the  Red  Drum — you  will 
find  it  conveniently  at 
hand  at  your  local  store. 

NATIONAL 

CARBIDE 

342  Madison  Ave. 

New  York,  N'.  Y. 

Sold  at  your  local  store,  if 
not,  send  us  its  name  and 
it  soon  -will  be. 


R  AVUfAAfl  1®  Profitable  to  raise  ag  well  as  ornamen- 

UVAtlUVU  tal.  Well  rooted  plants,  91,20  dozen, 


delivered.  MAX  NURSERY 


Mineral,  Virginia. 


»MERIC»NHUnOURNJL;n^rR^,r«2.°{ 


ST.  REGIS  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY  PLANTS— Hardy,  bearing  age 
stock.  $10  per  100.  NELSON  PETERSON,  Cedar  Ave..  Richland.  N.  J. 
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Your  Spare  Time! 

I.  G.W.  BUCK,  Randall 
Co.,  TEXAS,  now  over 
60  years  old,  has  been 
a  successful  Stark  Tree 
Salesman  ever  since 1898. 

Last  Summer,  between 
July  6  and  Aug.  27,  he 
sold  $2,088.62 
worth  of  Stark  Fruit 
Trees — -just  in  his 
spare  time— in  only 
fair  territory. 

Thousands  of  Farm* 
ers  and  Small  Town 
Men  Doing  As  Well! 

Write  us  for  PROOF!  Let  us  show 
you  the  great  Sales  Opportunities 
that  our  Great  Advertising  Campaign 
—reaching  18,000,000  farms  and 
homes — places  within  your  grasp. 
Get  terms  QUICK — you  are  PAID 
WEEKLY— the  work  is  healthful, 
pleasant  and  PROFITABLE.  Don’t 
let  your  neighbor  beat  you  to  this 
MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITY. 

Address  Box  S.W.  408 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries 

At  LOUISIANA,  MO.  Ill  Years 


YOUR  Opportunity 
COUPON!  Uselt  TODAY 


STARK  NURSERIES,  Box  S.  W.  408  i  i 

Louisiana,  Mo.  r.-n.  Y.-11-3-28  | 
Send  me— without  any  obligation  on  my  part  I 
— complete  facts  and  terms  of  your  Salesmen’s  i 
Offer. 

Name - - - - -  » 

P.  O. - State—— _ | 

St.  or  R.  F.  D. _ — _ - _ _ I 

—  —  —  —  —  —  mmmimtimmtmmmmammitmmmmmmmmmm  wf 
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Some  Ohio  Potatoes 

(Continued  from  Page  1354) 

I  am  sending  a  record  potato  jfield  for 
Ohio.  Last  year  they  raised  over  400 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  following  was 
printed  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

Elyria,  O..  Oct.  10. — A  record  potato 
yield  for  Ohio  has  been  made  this  year 
by  Henry  Leimbacli,  Brownhelm  Town¬ 
ship,  who  produced  503.8  bushels  to  an 
acre,  it  was  announced  today  by  Clarence 
E.  Rowland,  county  extension  agent. 

Leimbaeh's  potatoes  were  dug  and 
weighed  to  determine  his  eligibility  for 
the  400-Bushel  Club. 

Rowland  E.  B.  Tussing,  an  Ohio  State 
University  crops  specialist,  and  A.  D. 
Crocker,  Columbia  Station,  acted  as 
judges  at  the  digging.  The  potatoes  were 
dug  from  one  continuous  acre  iu  a  five- 
acre  field. 

Leimbach  planted  22  bushels  of  certi¬ 
fied  seed,  obtained  in  Northern  Michigan, 
to  produce  his  record  yield.  Planting  was 
done  from  May  5  to  7. 

Fourteen  hundred  pounds  of  fertilizer 
were  used  to  the  acre,  being  spread  ten 
times.  Rows  were  planted  30  inches 
apart  and  Leimbach  had  an  average  of 
108  hills  per  hundred  feet. 

Leimbach  is  one  of  seven  Lorain  Coun¬ 
ty  farmers  who  have  applied  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  400-Bushel  Club. 

Mr.  Leimbach  and  his  son  Robert  have 
a  200-acre  farm.  Robert’s  wife  used  to 
teaeli  school  here  several  years  ago,  and 
often  came  to  our  house  for  meals.  Since 
she  married  quite  a  few  of  us  go  there 
once  a  year,  have  a  picnic  dinner  and  talk 
over  old  times. 

They  always  grow  a  lot  of  potatoes, 
and  one  year,  shortly  after  the  World 
War,  it  rained  so  much  that  the  digger 
could  not  be  used  and  all  were  picked  up 
by  hand,  all  wearing  boots  as  the  field 
was  so  muddy.  farmer’s  wife. 

Lorain  Co.,  O. 


News  From  Our  Side  Hill 

Here  we  are  at  the  eight  day  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  this  morning  our  first  frost 
whitened  the  grass  to  «a  beautiful  silver 
and  put  a  spicy  tingle  into  the  air.  As 
each  season  brings  its  special  kinds  of 
gifts  to  us,  if  we  are  at  all  thoughtful,  we 
cannot  help  but  feel  a  great  joyful  grate¬ 
fulness  for  the  delights  and  privileges 
that  are  ours. 

School  work  is  absorbing  to  the  little 
girl.  She  is  getting  so  much  that  is  new 
and  interesting  in  her  fifth  grade  work. 
Georgrapliy  and  history  are  her  pet  sub¬ 
jects,  but  English  is  almost  as  popular. 
Arithmetic  is  her  most  difficult  one.  The 
big  Sister  was  like  that  also.  But  Father 
and  Mother  are  both  ready  to  explain 
and  help,  so  it  will  be  easier  as  the  days 
pass.  We  have  always  felt  that  a  matter 
as  important  to  us,  and  to  the  children, 
as  their  education  is  worth  taking  some 
time  and  trouble  to  see  that  they  are  get¬ 
ting  their  work  as  they  should.  I  cannot 
get  much  of  an  idea  of  the  progress  made, 
by  looking  at  a  report  card.  -I  can  re¬ 
member  very  well  even  now  of  a  conver¬ 
sation  between  my  father  and  a  guest  in 
our  home  in  which  they  differed  on  a  date 
in  history.  I  was  a  small  girl,  but  I 
had  just  been  studying  that  particular 
event  and  furnished  the  date,  bringing 
my  book  to  prove  my  statement.  It  was 
one  of  my  first  proofs  that  anything 
learned  at  school  could  be  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  value  or  satisfaction  outside  of  the 
schoolroom. 

The  big  Sister  ,  is  getting  her  first  ex¬ 
perience  away  from  home.  She  is  very 
much  interested  in  her  work,  too.  But 
when  she  comes  home  on  Friday  evening 
she  seems  so  glad  to  be  at  home.  The 
noise  and  hurry  of  the  city  is  somewhat 
tiresome  when  she  is  not  used  to  it.  She 
says  the  same  thing  that  so  many  away- 
at-school  young  people  do,  ’‘The  way  to 
appreciate  home  and  home  folks,  is  to 
have  to  stay  away  for  a  while.”  But 
school  it  must  be  ! 

In  the  meantime  it  makes  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  these  young  education 
chasers  do  considerable  thinking  and 
figuring  to  be  able  to  keep  them  in  school 
and  supplied  with  the  hundred  and  one 
things  they  need  for  their  program.  If 
they  only  do  their  best  and  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunities  though,  the 
folks  at  home  will  feel  more  than  paid  for 
any  sacrifices  they  may  have  to  make  to 
keep  up  expenses. 

Such  a  busy  time  of  year  it  is  now. 
The  kitchen  smells  so  _  spicy  and  sweet 
with  the  canning  and  pickling  that  is  be¬ 
ing  done  there.  Golden  peaches  and  pears, 
purple  grapes  and  plums.  The  cellar 
shelves  fairly  run  over  with  stores  of 
fruits  and  jellies  and  vegetables.  We  will 
find  use  for  all  of  these  good  things  when 
old  Winter  swoops  down  upon  our  side 
hill.  It  does  seem  so  good  though  to  have 
a  plenty  of  fruit  after  our  lean  supply 
last  year.  The  children  eat  their  cereals 
so  much  better  if  their  bread  and  butter 
is  spread  with  jam  or  jelly.  They  also 
take  milk  to  drink  with  their  school 
lunches  and  always  have  a  glass  with 
each  meal.  The  little  girl  has  grown  tall 
so  fast  that  she  is  two  pounds  under 
weight,  and  must  eat  heartily  to  gain  her 
proper  pounds.  It  will  not  take  her  very 
,  long,  for  she  is  always  hungry. 


The  potatoes  that  were  reported  such 
a  bumper  crop  (of  vines)  are  a  bit  dis¬ 
appointing  in  yield.  On  our  side  hill 
they  are  about  a  half  a  crop.  The  pota¬ 
toes  are  very  nice  but  not  so  large  nor  so 
many  in  a  hill  as  we  usually  have.  We 
may  get  an  almost  decent  price  after  all. 

The  Leghorns  are  resting  just  now  and 
growing  their  new  feathers.  We  have 
only  a  scant  dozen  of  eggs  a  day  from  our 
75  liens.  This  was  our  off  year  for  rais¬ 
ing  chickens,  so  next  year  the  incubator 
will  have  to  be  put  in  use  again  if  we 
continue  to  keep  a  farm  flock  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  Somehow  it  would  seem  lonesome 
without  any  hens  on  the  place. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMER’S  WIFE. 


Better  Storage  for  Potatoes 

This  year's  potato  crop  in  this  country 
is  estimated  to  be  403,000,000  bushels  or 
about  3.9  bushels  per  capita.  Harvest 
weather  was  favorable  and  the  crop  in 
most  potato  regions  was  clean,  bright  and 
of  better  than  average  quality.  Properly 
handled  it  should  keep  ivell  in  storage. 
It  is  conceded  that  the  public  consumes 
more  potatoes  when  the  supply  at  hand  is 
plentiful  than  when  it  must  be  bought 
weekly  in  5  or  10-lb.  lots. 

Nutrition  specialists  in  Europe  and 
America  proclaim  the  merits  of  potatoes 
in  maintaining  health  and  disease-resist¬ 
ance.  The  proper  storage  of  potatoes 
by  both  producer  and  consumer  can  do 
much  to  conserve  good  eating  quality 
throughout  the  Winter  season.  This 
quality  is  contingent  on  well-matured 
tubers,  free  from  disease,  mechanical  in¬ 
jury  and  excess  dirt.  Most  growers  rea¬ 
lize  the  importance  of  eliminating  dis¬ 
eased  tubers  from  storage  stock.  On  the 
contrary,  too  little  attention  is  given  to 
careful  handling  of  the  tubers  as  they 
are  harvested  and  placed  in  storage. 
Freshly-dug  potatoes  are  subject  to  skin¬ 
ning  and  bruising — a  factor  which  may 
result  in  enormous  shrinkage  from  water 
loss  and  decay.  New  potatoes  should  be 
well  cured  by  standing  a  few  hours  in 
the  open  before  being  placed  in  storage, 
thus  allowing  the  surface  to  dry  and 
harden  and  thereby  become  resistant  to 
possible  bruising  in  later  handling. 
Furthermore,  bruised  tubers  will  keep 
much  better  if  not  stored  immediately  at 
low  temperatures. 

The  best  storage  temperature  is  one 
which  is  maintained  uniformly  within  the 
range  of  38  to  40  degrees.  Although  po¬ 
tatoes  ordinarily  do  not  freeze'  above  29 
F,  temperatures  below  36  are  likely  to 
result  in  some  accumulation  of  sugar  and 
a  resulting  sweetish  taste  in  the  tubers. 
Sprouting  can  be  prevented  throughout 
most  of  the  storage  period  by  keeping  the 
temperature  below  41  degrees.  Darkness 
is  also  essential.  Tubers  exposed  to  light 
not  only  turn  dark  but  also  become  bit¬ 
ter  by  the  accumulation  of  a  poison 
known  as  solanin.  Moderate  humidity 
(85  to  90  per  cent)  is  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  drying  of  the  tubers,  and  also  low 
enough  to  prevent  condensation  of  mois¬ 
ture  on  the  tubers  and  the  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ing  of  the  storage  room.  Ventilation  is 
important  mainly  as  a  means  of  removing 
foul  air  and  moisture  which  may  be 
given  off  by  the  stored  tubers. 

The  foregoing  is  a  summary  of  a  state¬ 
ment  recently  issued  by  E.  V.  Harden- 
burg  of  the  Department  of  Vegetable 
Gardening  in  Cornell  University. 
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All  Catalog  Prices 
Reduced  10% 

Headers  of  this  paper  have  so  heartily 
endorsed  the  sale  we  have  run  for  the 
past  two  months  that  through  volume 
business  we  are  enabled  to  continue  the  sale 
for  another  month.  DEDUCT  10%  from 
THE  CATALOG  PRICE  YOURSELF. 


Modern  Bathroom 

Toilet  and 

$52n 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and 
enameled  Wash  Basin,  Com¬ 
plete  with  all  Fittings  and 
Five-Year  Guaranteed 

!f“T  Was  $58.50.  Now 


Heating  Plant  Was  $175 

Complete  for  6  Room* 

6  Radiators,  Large  /VC/Vr 
Steam  Boiler,  Pipe  —  ^ 
Fittings,  Air  Valves  S,  |  |“  W  Wll 
and  Asbestos  Ce-  I 
ment.  *  -J  ®  - - 

WF  PAY  The  Freight 

vv  i_s  A  rv  1  on  Everything 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 
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Honest  Value 

At  Fair  Prices 

The  only  safe  way  to  buy  trees 
is  from  an  old-established  concern 
with  a  nation  wide  reputation  for 
giving  dollar-for-dollar  value. 

The  Kelly  tree  owners  in  your 
neighborhood  will  tell  you  whether 
we  are  fair  and  square.  We  will 
gladly  send  you  their  names. 

Write  for  latest 
Catalog  —  showing 
fruits  in  color.  We 
have  noagents— you 
deal  direct  with  us. 

Address 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
159  Cherry  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


'GREENV'S'V  Everything 
\  FOR  fQr  Orchards  and 

^ORTLANDS^  Ornamentals 

-  DIRECT 


CORTLAND  APPLES  are  money  makers.  Productive. 

line  red  color,  high  quality,  good  keepers  and  ship¬ 
pers.  Paying  crop  Gth  year.  Sample  apple  X5c  postpaid. 

JUBILEE  SPECIAL:  50  Cortland  Trees  $10 

Special  quotations  on  quantity  lots  of  all  fruit  trees. 
Complete  line  of  Shrubs  and  Flowers.  Buy  direct 
gave  %  to  V3.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  folder  "Cortland  for  Profit" 
and  ask  now  for  new  Catalog  ready  Jan.  1. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.  iScGHREEsETNEf™“* 


Once  Used 


Good,  clean  Bushel  Stave 
Baskets,  round  bottom  or 
tub-shaped.  bushel  Ham¬ 
pers.  Peach  orToniato  Crates 
complete  with  6  4  qt.  tills, 
divider  and  lid.  Egg  Cases 
with  flats  and  fillers.  Onion 
Crates,  Barrels  and  all  kinds 
of  fruit  r,.u  vegetable  packages.  Let  us  quote  you. 
THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  K  180  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  I. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season  No¬ 
vember  1st  to  May  1st. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 
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■  This  small  notice  of  the  most  vonderfu. 

•■VO  B  Iris  bargain  in  the  world  is  not  lost  if 
you  see  it.  Think  of  it  :  20  different  varieties  o! 

gorgeous  flowered  Irises,  labeled  and  postpaid  for  only 
SI.  Six  orders  for  only  S5.  Very  Special  i  1  Am- 
bassadeur;  1  Mother  of  Pearl  and  I  Gov.  Hughes  for 
only  SI.  Six  orders  for  only  SB.  Mixed  Irises  only 
S3. 50  per  100,  postpaid.  Tell  your  neighbors.  Irises 
beautify  the  Garden  when  it  is  bare  of  other  color, 
Irises  will  grow  in  all  soils  anywhere.  Orders  filled  now. 
Ciraular  free.  A.  B  .  katkamier,  macedon,  N.  V 
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C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened .  Circular. 

GLASS  -  ’  $2.60  Per  Box 

Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED 


BAGS 


GOOD,  CLEAN  FEED, 

BRAN  AND  MIDDLING 

Write  for  our  new  attractive  I'rlce  Lint.  We  pay 
freight  on  lots -of  100  or  more  baers.  Reference,  Conu 
nmnity  Bank  of  Buffalo.  ,1.  B  LF.IC1V  FEM>  BAG* 
BURLAP  CO.,  16  I’eckham  Street,  Buffalo,  N*  A  . 
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THE  NEW 

FARQUHAR  SAWMILL 


With  Quick  Acting  Feed 
Wide  Feed  Belt 

New  Automatic  Geared  Set  Works 

Quickly  Handled  Side  Operating  Dog 

This  new  line  meets  every  possible  demand 
for  rapid,  economical  production  of  accurately 
sawed  lumber.  Sizes  for  tractor  or  heavier 
power.  Log  Beam  Carriage  for  long,  slender 
logs:  Head  Block  Carriage  for  standard  saw¬ 
ing,  Railroad  Ties,  etc. 

Write  for  Sawmill  Bulletin.  It  shows  how  a 
small  investment  will  bring  big  returns. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  630,  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Light-time 
in  the  country 

When  it's  as  black  as  the  Old 
Harry  outside  and  you  have  to 
watch  every  move,  it’s  flash¬ 
light  time  for  the  modern 
farmer.  He  has  an  Eveready 
handy  to  light  his  way  around. 
He  knows  there’s  always  a 
bright  beam  ready  at  his  fin¬ 
ger-tip  to  clear  the  path,  to 
save  a  bad  fall,  to  find  a  tool 
— to  help  out  everywhere  with 
brighter  and  SAFER  light. 
The  flashlight  habit’s  not  only 
a  safeguard  against  fire — it’s  a 
common-sense  way  to  have 
helpful  light  where  and  when 
you  want  it. 

Just  as  the  works  make  the 
watch,  the  battery  makes  the 
flashlight.  Load  any  flash¬ 
light  with  Eveready  Batteries 
and  you’ll  have  light  you  can 
depend  on.  Those  little  cells 
carry  a  powerful  load  of  con¬ 
centrated  daylight.  Insist  on 
genuine  Evereadys  when  you 
reload  your  flashlight  and 
you’ll  have  light  when  you 
need  it. 


Arctic 


Cold 


Kept 


Out 


The 

Old  Reliable 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Browns  Beach  Jacket 

MacMillan  and  his  whole  crew  have 
found  this  garment  very  satisfactory 
and  have  told  us  that  they  enjoy  “the 
warm  comfort  of  their  Brown's  Beach 
Jackets.”  Keeps  out  cold  and  wind, 
wears  like  iron ;  will  not  rip,  ravel  or 
tear ;  can  be  washed  and  keeps  its 
shape. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  three 
styles — coal  with  or  without  collar  and  vest 


.BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  ^ 


BURIED  TREASURE 

CLAYS  -  ROCKS  -  ORES  -  MINERALS 

on  your  property  my  prove  to  be  valuable  sources 
of  raw  materials  for  manufacturing  industries.; 
Send  samples  for  examination  to 

ROUSE  &  SHEARER,  Inc. 

Ceramic  Chemists 

163  BLOOMSBURY  ST.  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


theo.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

Raw  Furs,  Ginsing,  Dress  Furs,  Skins 

Price  List  Mailed  on  Request . 


The  Autumn  Garden 
blouse  Cleaning 

Spring,  as  every  good  housekeeper 
knows,  is  the  accepted  time  for  cleaning 
house,  but  not  so  many  gardeners  as  one 
would  expect  realize  that  Autumn  is  the 
proper  time  for  cleaning  up  outdoors. 
When  after  the  first  frost,  we  step  out¬ 
doors  and  are  greeted  by  blackened  Dah¬ 
lia  stalks,  prostrate  Cosmos,  tumbled 
vines  and  a  general  air  of  decay,  we  are 
only  too  apt  to  turn  our  back  on  the  gar¬ 
den  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  with  per¬ 
haps  a  yearning  look  or  two  at  the  brave 
Calendulas,  larkspur,  Helenium  and  other 
few  blossoms  still  carrying  on.  Next 
Spring  we  decide  to  get  at  those  weeds 
before  they  have  a  chance  to  make  any 
headway.  This  year  we  began  a  little 
late,  but  next  season  Ave  shall  be  on  hand 
with  troAvel  and  spading  fork  as  soon  as 
the  first  green  appears. 

Don't  Avait  until  next  Spring.  Clean  up 
now.  These  brilliant  October  days  with 
the  earth  still  Avarm  and  moist  after  the  j 
frost  of  the  night  before  are  ideal  for 
spading  up  the  perennial  borders.  You 
have  of  course  done  a  good  deal  of  that 
when  you  divided  the  old  plants  and  set 
out  your  neAV  ones  in  September,  but 
there  are  bound  to  be  a  few  weedy  cor¬ 
ners  still  untouched,  a  feAV  spots  along  the 
edge  where  the  grass  has  crept  in.  These 
should  be  gone  over  carefully.  It  is  half  , 
the  Avork  it  will  be  next  Spring  when 
both  grass  and  weeds  are  full  of  fresh  life 
and  vigor  and  the  earth  is  still  heavy  and 
sticky. 

Annual  seeds  should  be  collected  now 
too,  and  all  tiny  weeds  picked  by  hand 
from  the  beds  in  Avhich  plants  such  as  | 
Calendulas,  larkspur,  Calliopsis,  SAveet  i 
Alyssum  and  Phlox  drummondi  are  left  to 
seed  themselves.  The  self-soAvn  seedlings 
will  have  a  far  better  chance  to  develop 
if  they  are  not  forced  to  compete  from 
the  start  Avith  eager  young  chickAveed, 
plantain,  malloAV,  camomile,  peppergrass 
and  knotweed.  There  is  sure  to  be  more 
to  do  in  the  Spring  than  one  has  time 
for  as  it  is.  Noav,  with  the  Fall  can-  j 
ning  and  preserving  Avell  out  of  the  way, 
spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  garden  every 
day  and  only  leave  it  to  its  Winter  sleep 
when  there  is  literally  nothing  left  to  be 
done.  mrs.  Alexander  block. 

NeAV  York. 


Storing:  Canna  Roots 

What  is  the  best  Avay  to  keep  Cannas 
during  the  Winter?  Should  the  roots  be 
put  away  with  great  clumps  of  dirt  on 
them,  or  should  they  be  cut  apart  when 
dug  up?  When  should  they  be  set  out 
iu  the  Spring?  J.  b.  s. 

Hutington,  Conn. 

Canna  roots  should  be  dug  when  the 
foliage  has  dried  a  feAV  days  after  beiug 
touched  by  frost.  Dig,  without  shaking 
off  adhering  soil,  cut  the  tops  off  six  or 
eight  inches  aboAre  the  root,  and  alloAV 
them  to  dry  for  a  few  hours  in  the  open 
air.  Store  the  roots  in  a  cool  place  where 
the  temperature  Avill  not  go  doAvn  to 
freezing.  The  temperature  suitable  for 
Irish  potatoes  is  desirable  for  Cannas. 
Do  not  shake  off  all  the  soil ;  if  very  lit¬ 
tle  soil  adheres  to  the  roots  it  is  Avell  to 
throw  a  thin  layer  of  dry  earth  over 
them.  A  shelf  where  there  is  some  air 
circulation  is  a  good  place  for  storage. 

Cannas  are  set  out  in  Spring  after 
danger  of  frost  is  over.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  start  them  into  growth  before  they 
are  set  out,  if  conditions  permit. 


Saving  Tomato  Seed 

What  is  the  best  Avay  to  save  tomato 
seed  ?  f.  E.  H. 

Virginia. 

Moderate  quantities  for  home  use  are 
quickly  handled  by  spreading  the  pulp  on 
thin  cloth  and  going  over  it  with  the 
flat  of  a  case  knife.  This  separates  the 
pulp  from  the  seed  and  the  whole  thing 
dries  quickly  and  may  be  kept  in  that 
Avay  until  used.  Of  course  seed  prepared 
in  this  way  is  not  clean  as  though 
washed,  but  it  will  groAV  and  keep  well. 
With  a  little  experience  part  of  the  pulp 
may  be  removed  before  spreading  out  the 
seed.  Seed  for  commercial  use  must  be 
washed  so  as  to  separate  from  the  pulp 
and  dried  thoroughly  to  prevent  getting 
moldy. 


Profitable  Plum  Varieties 

Referring  to  the  question  of  C.  J.,  page 
1220,  in  regard  to  plum  varieties,  Ave  find 
Sliiro  and  Burbank  the  most  valuable 
for  roadside  market  and  local  sales.  Sliiro  ! 
is  about  10  days  earlier  than  Burbank  j 
and  is  a  much  surer  bearer.  Abundance 
we  find  Avorthless  commercially.  It  is 
hard  to  handle,  and  the  people  will  not 
buy  it  if  they  can  get  Shiro  or  Burbank. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa.  H.  s.  loop. 


andyoull  choose 
this  plant/ 


There  is  Fairbanks-Morse 
equipment  that  will  furnish 
running  water  for  any  home 
regardless  of  source  of  water 
or  kind  of  power  available. 

The  complete  unit  shown 
abovecostsonly$70cash,  f.o.b. 
factory  complete  with  motor 
for  60  cycles  or  direct  current 
and  will  furnish  210-gal.  per 
hour.  There  is  also  a  420  gal. 
per  hour  size  at  $100 — both 
sizes  for  use  where  source  of 
water  is  not  over  22  feet  below 
the  unit. 


IF  you  were  a  mechanical  or  electrical  engineer 
there  is  little  doubt  about  ivhich  Home 
Light  Plant  you  would  buy.  You  would  investi¬ 
gate  the  numerous  exclusive  features  of  this  Fair¬ 
banks-Morse  plant  and  your  mechanical  instinct 
and  knowledge  would  translate  them  immedi¬ 
ately  into  terms  of  low  cost,  steady,  flickerless 
light  for  years  to  come.  Yrou  would  appreciate  the 
sound  design  and  precision  manufacturing  which 
make  this  the  finest  light  plant  that  modern  en¬ 
gineering  skill  has  yet  produced. 

But  fortunately  you  don’t  have  to  be  an  en¬ 
gineer  to  appreciate  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Home 
Light  Plant.  We  have  written  a  booklet  which 
goes  into  the  details  of  its  design  and  construc¬ 
tion.  A  booklet  which  explains  the  actual  ad-  '  — .  ■ml 

vantages  gained  by  Fairbanks-Morse  design  and  manufacturing  methods.  It  tells 
you  of  the  extra  service  you  can  expect  from  this  plant.  We  have  prepared  this 
booklet  so  that  you  might  prepare  yourself  for  an  actual  demonstration  of  the 
Fairbanks-Morse  Plant  at  your  dealer’s.  We  ask  that  you  read  this  booklet  before 
buying  any  plant.  We  will  gladly  send  a  copy  on  request.  Use  the  coupon  today! 
You  won’t  be  obligated. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Chicago 

28  branches  at  your  service  throughout  the  United  States 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

Home  •  Light  •  Plants 


Fairbanks-Morse  Products 


‘ Every  Line  a  Leader * 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Dept.  B-341,  900  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
Please  send  vour  booklets  on  □  Home  Light  Plants  □  Home  Water  Systems. 


Name.. 


i 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Address _  R.  F.  D.  __ 

u 

To  ten - County _  g 

State _  | 


EDWARDS  roofIng 


BIGGEST  VALUE- LO.WEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
mmm  FRFF  iug  and  Material  Book  No. 

173  and  for  Garage  Book. 

EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

BOOKS  1123-1173  Butler  St., 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


7 

coevRicrO 

Dept*  130 


NEW  CATALOG  OF 
ARMY  GOODS  BARGAINS 

Shirts,  Pants,  Boots; 
Shoes,  Blankets,  Tents, 
Guns,  Harness.TooIs, Etc. 
Government’s  sacrifice  saves 
you  money.  Write  for  copy. 

NAVY  SUPPLY  COv 


trt&SUSHCD  B«e  .M 

Richmond,  Vo? 


RUSSIAN  SPRINGFIELD  SPORTING  RIFLE 

$10.45 


6  shot  using  the  U.  S.  Army  calibar 
SO^fttod.  1‘JUS  cartridges^  Weight,  8 
pounds.  Length,42h  inches;  barrel, 22  inches.  Turned 
down  bolt  handle. Special  prioe,$10.45.  Ball  cartridges 
hard  nose,  $3.50  per  100.  Web  cart.  Belt,  40  cents. 
380-page  illustrated  catalog,  with  history  of  American 
arms  and  other  Army  and  Navy  equipment  for  50e. 
Special  circular  for  2c  stamp.  Established  1865. 
Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  B’way,  N,  Y.  City 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED 


In  the  culture  of  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  poultry? 
Our  revised  illustrated  catalog  contains  descriptions  of 
upwards  of  500  modern  books  covering  every  subject 
—  of  interest  Free  on  request.  Founded  1836.  Orange 

Judd  Publishing  Co.,  17  East  26th  Street,  New  York  City- 
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Two*2  Novels 


(UNPUBLISHED) 

Plus  all  the  News 
of  Farming  -j-Oh* 


ZANE  GREY 

“Fighting  Caravans' 

The  tale  of  the  pony  express  and  the 
“iron  horse”  has  often  been  told.  And 
now  Zane  Grey  tells  you  of  the 
freighters,  of  dauntless  men,  heroic 
women,  Indian  fighters  and  sinister 
outlaws.  But  Fighting  Caravans  is 
more  than  this;  it  is  a  glowing  epic 
of  the  taming  of  the  West. 

No  writer  could  tell  more  vividly 
than  Zane  Grey  this  dramatic  story  of 
the  service  rendered  to  the  frontier  by 
the  overland  freighters.  And  if  you 
mail  your  quarter  now,  you  may  read 
this  full-length  novel  beginning  in  the 
November  issue  of  THE  COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN. 


COURTNEY 
RYLEY  COOPER 

“The  Burning  Bush” 

In  the  far  wilderness  of  Northern 
Canada  a  new  world  is  being  opened 
up.  Though  airplanes  hum  over¬ 
head  and  radios  bring  in  the  latest 
news,  the  life  is  that  of  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  ago — a  life  of  danger,  priva¬ 
tion,  challenge.  Into  this  country 
of  dripping  muskeg,  terrific  storms, 
vast  stretches  of  burn-over — but 
magnificent  opportunity.  Cooper 
has  gone  to  write  of  the  men — and 
the  women — who  are  groping, 
searching,  fighting  to  carve  their 
happiness  out  of  this  waste.  Here  is 
stark  adventure,  charming  romance 
— all  in  the  nine  issues  of  THE 
COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN! 


SAMUEL  CROWTHER, 

author  with  Henry  F  ord  of  other 
business  books,  writes  now  of 
the  farmer’s  business.  With 
both  political  parties  pledged  to 
farm  relief,  this  first  really 

searching  analysis  of  The  Machinery  of  Marketing”  will  loom  large  in  the 
limelight. 

JAMES  E.  POOLE  finds  the  range  country  stripped  of  almost  every  last 
head  of  feeding  stock.  In  “The  Big  Boom  for  Cattle”  he  tells  of  today’  s  success 
for  the  beef  feeder,  but  asks,  “What  about  breeding  stock  for  tomorrow?’* 

E.  V  .  WILCOX  is  in  Europe,  finding  market  tips  such  as  he  reported  from 
Australia  when  he  gave  American  stockmen  the  first  authentic  word  of  sheep- 
flock  depletion  there;  and  from  Africa  when  he  showed  that  the  South  need 
not  fear  Egyptian  competition  until  cotton  hits  25c. 

ROBERT  P.  CRAWFORD-which  affects  the  farmer’s  credit  more 

the  judgment  of  the  local  bank  or  the  policies  of  the  Intermediate  Bank 
which  rediscounts  his  note?  How  can  both  work  together  to  help  him?  Mr 
Crawford  s  conclusions  after  wide  investigations  will  be  in  the  nine  issues. 
...  Paul  DeKruif,  J.  Sidney  Cates,  John  M.  Eward,  Frank  L.  Ballard 
Harry  R.  Lewis  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  other  regular  contributors 
who  gather  all  the  farm  news  for  you. 


THE  WOMEN’S  SECTION  is  a  com¬ 
plete  woman’s  magazine — for  women 
who  live  in  or  near  the  country.-  Latest 
fashions— print  goods,  as  pictured  in 
each  issue,  are  sold  by  progressive  dealers 
such  as  those  of  Marshall  Field  85  Co., 
Wholesale;  with  10c  patterns— women 
buy  25,000  a  month;  new  tested  recipes; 
practical  home  furnishing;  new  ideas  in 
handicraft,  health  and  beauty,  news 
articles  by  Caroline  B.  King  and  Corra 
Harris. 

THE  OUTDOOR  BOY,  a  fascinating 
Department  for  country  boys,  numbers 
among  its  contributors  such  famous 
outdoor  men  as  Commander  Richard  E. 
Byrd,  William  T.  Tilden,  Walter  Johnson, 


Dan  Beard,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 

GIRL’S  LIFE,  the  Department  for 
country  girls,  tells  each  month  about  the 
newest  touches  in  style  at  little  or  no 
cost,  games,  parties  and  good  times — a 
wealth  of  joy  and  inspiration. 

PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE  is  dealt 
with  in  Departments  of  Crops,  Live¬ 
stock,  Dairy,  Orchards  and  Small  Fruits, 
Poultry,  Gardening,  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineering-all  written  by  practical  ex¬ 
perts  and  containing  from  month  to 
month  the  latest  news  and  ideas  for 
successful  farming  .  .  .  and  the  Radio 
Department  is  always  in  step  with  new¬ 
est  developments. 


Many  of  the  nine  issues  you  will  receive  .  .  .  for  25c,  will  contain  200 
or  more  pages  (11  x  14  inches'),  and  their  table  of  contents  will  list  100 
or  more  articles,  cartoons  by  “Ding,”  stories  and  department  items. 
Brilliant,  full-color  covers;  fine  paper;  beautiful  illustrations — it  is 
distinctly  a  modern  magazine  for  modern  farm  families. 


Here  is  my  25c.  Send  The  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  to  me  for  nine 
months  including  Zane  Grey’s 
“Fighting  Caravans”  and  all 
the  other  advertised  features. 
I  understand  my  order,  to  be 
824  Independence  Square  accepted,  must  reach  you  by 

Philadelphia,  Penna.  December  10th. 

Name _ 


Address. 


.  Town _ _ _ _ _ _State _ 

l  his  otter  to  U.  S.  A.  and  Possessions,  and  Canada  only 

L - - - 


A  Tortoise  Beetle  on  Potato 
Vine 

I  found  today  on  an  accidental  potato 
vine  sprung  up  on  an  ash  heap  at  edge  of 
a  wooded  hillside  some  insects  new  to  me. 
The  potato  leaves  tvere  full  of  holes,  but 
nothing  on  leaves  to  show  cause.  Look¬ 
ing  under  I  found  small,  queer-looking 
bugs  of  which  I  send  specimens.  Since 
this  I  first  noticed  violet  leaves  which 
looked  much  as  the  potato  did,  then  saw 
a  raspberry  and  a  wild  grapevine  all  rid¬ 
dled,  but  saw  no  insects.  The  different 
plants  were  not  far  apart,  and  all  looked 
the  same.  m.  f.  k. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  insect  found  by  M.  F.  K.  on  po¬ 
tato  was  one  of  our  common  tortoise  bee¬ 
tles,  which  is  often  found  on  plants  of 
the  potato  family.  Some  species  of  tor¬ 
toise  beetles  are  also  known  as  “gold- 
bugs”  because  of  their  brilliant  golden 
color,  but  the  one  sent  by  M.  F.  K.  is  of 
more  sober  hue,  varied  with  black  mark¬ 
ings.  Although  this  beetle  is  fairly  com¬ 
mon  it  has  never  been  a  serious  pest,  and 
shows  no  likelihood  of  becoming  so. 

The  grubs  of  the  tortoise  beetles  are 
interesting  because  each  one  has  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body,  a  two-tined 
fork-like  appendage  which  it  carries  bent 
forward  over  the  back.  On  the  tines  of 
this  fork  it  places  the  cast  skins  which  it 
has  shed  during  its  life,  together  with 
other  cast-off  debris,  the  whole  serving  as 
a  sort  of  parasol  held  over  the  back.  But 
of  what  use  can  such  a  ridiculous  umbrel¬ 
la  be  to  the  tiny  insect?  If  it  thinks  it¬ 
self  safely  hidden  beneath  its  parasol  it 
is  certainly  mistaken,  because  the  thing 
makes  the  owner  more  conspicuous  than 
if  it  had  nothing  over  its  body.  We  laugh 
at  it  and  call  it  the  “peddler”  because  of 
the  pack  it  carries  on  its  back.  G.  W.  h.* 


Porch  Boxes  and  Pot  Plants 

During  the  Summer  just  ended  I  was 
detained  far  from  home  in  attendance  on 
an  invalid  member  of  my  family.  Living 


Attending  the  Porch  Box 

in  a  city  and  deprived  of  my  usual  coun¬ 
try  amusements  I  have  had  to  seek  for 
some  outlet  for  my  energies.  It  happens 
that  the. city  in  which  I  have  been  living 
is  inhabited  by  people  who  love  flowers, 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  they 
are  a  good  people  to  live  with.  I  once 
heard  an  old  man  who  had  spent  much 
of  his  life  on  the  frontier  in  the  days 
when  the  frontier  was  rough  say  that 
when  traveling  around  the  country  he  al¬ 
ways  picked  a  house  where  there  were 
white  curtains  at  the  windows,  a  garden 
near  it  and  flowers  in  the  dooryard,  as 
the  place  to  stop  over  night,  because  he 
had  found  it  to  be  a  rule  that  a  garden 
and  flowers  denoted  the  home  of  people 
whom  he  could  trust,  no  matter  how 
much  money  he  had  on  his  person,  and  he 
often  carried  large  sums. 

I  have  always  taken  some  pride  in  my 
garden  and  the  flowers  around  my  home, 
so  porch  gardening,  with  pot  plants  on 
the  side,  seemed  to  promise  a  way  to  pass 
a  part  of  my  time  while  I  had  to  remain 
within-  call.  Up  and  down  the  street 
porch  boxes  were  on  every  porch  and  in 
the  Spring  there  were  busy  evening  porch 
gardeners  arranging  their  porches  for  the 
Summer  display. 

We  had  two  porch  boxes  3  ft.  long  and 
about  10  in.  wide  and  deep,  besides  a 
goodly  number  of  pot  plants  that  were 
taken  out  on  the  porch  for  Summer  dis¬ 
play.  I  decided  to  fill  our  porch  boxes 
with  regular  long-distance  bloomers,  so 
I  put  in  each  box  two  plants  of  the  little 
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of  Ellesmere,  when  they  were  |jrst- 
brought  out  about  40  years  ago  The 
flowers  are  small,  bright  pink  with  white 
throats  and  under  almost  any  condif-in,, 
free  bloomers.  A  Petunia  plant  at  end 
end,  a  geranium  in  the  middle  and  pansv 
plants  between,  with  the  vine  which  is 
commonly  called  wandering  Jew  alone 
the  front  edge,  to  grow  and  hang  down  in 
front  of  the  boxes,  seemed  to  fill  the  boxes 
rather  full  for  the  best  results,  but  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  see  what  could  be  done  about 
making  them  flourish.  As  almost  every¬ 
one  knows,  vegetables  such  as  are  grown 
in  our  gardens  and  the  flowers  that  are 
grown  to  produce  seeds  have  been  for 
many  generations  grown  in  soil  that  has 
been  highly  fertilized.  They  have  been 
grown  so  long  in  very  fertile  soil  that 
they  have  become  habituated  to  forciiw 
methods,  and  can  be  heavily  fertilized 
and  still  flourish.  I  concluded  that  I 
would  try  feeding  the  flowers  in  the 
porch  boxes  and  pots  heavily  on  nitro¬ 
gen  and  bought  a  10-lb.  bag  of  ammonium 
sulphate,  this  particular  brand  beiiw  a 
bv-product  of  coke  ovens.  For  the°  10 
lbs.  I  paid  (30  cents.  I  don’t  think  I 
used  more  than  half  a  pound  during  the 
whole  Summer  and  not  all  of  this  on 
the  flowers  in  the  boxes  and  pots.  For¬ 
mer  experience  had  taught  me  to  use  this 
fertilizer  carefully  and  on  the  two  boxes 
and  pot  plants  equal  to  the  contents  of 
the  boxes,  I  never  used  more  than  a 
rounding  tablespoon  at  one  time.  Three 
times  during  the  Summer  I  used  about 
this  quantity. 

It  was  not  long  until  the  boxes  were 
filled  with  roots  and  daily  watering  be¬ 
came  the  rule.  I  did  not  just  sprinkle 
a  little  water  on  the  top  soil ;  I  soaked 
it,  letting  the  surplus  leak  away.  I  no¬ 
ticed  the  way  a  neighbor  watered  her 
plants.  She  used  about  a  quart  of  water 
for  her  two  boxes  the  same  size  as  mine, 
and  her  plants  did  not  grow  well.  I  told 
her  to  fertilize  her  flowers  and  water  like 
I  did.  She  did  so  and  within  a  week 
she  called  my  attention  to  how  they  were 
growing. 


My  floral  display  on  the  porch  attract¬ 
ed  attention  early  in  the  Summer.  The 
Petunias  began  to  bloom  in  May  and  the 
pansies  were  blooming  when  got  from  a 
florist,  but  the  flowers  were  not  large. 
Soon  the  pansies  were  putting  out  im¬ 
mense  flowers,  so  large  that  a  half  dol¬ 
lar  would  not  cover  them.  The  gerani¬ 
ums  began  to  throw  our  great  bunches 
of  buds  and  these  devolped  into  a  floral 
ball,  one  of  the  plants  having  seven 
bunches  of  flowers  on  it  at  one  time.  The 
blossoms  on  the  Petunias  were  pinched 
off  as  soon  as  they  began  to  wither,  and 
the  more  they  were  pinched  off  the  larger 
the  number.  I  counted  as  high  as  153 
blossoms  on  one  of  the  plants  one  morn¬ 
ing  and  many  times  counted  from  125  to 
140.  The  wandering  Jew  grew  up  among 
the  other  plants  and  over  the  edge  of  the 
boxes  until  the  vines  reached  nearly  to 
the  floor  of  the  porch. 

Begonias  bloomed  in  luxurious  profus¬ 
ion  in  their  pots.  Coleuses  spread  out 
and  hid  the  pots  and  dropped  below  the 
bottoms  of  them,  the  red,  white,  green 
and  purple-leaved  sort  we  had  making  a 
brilliant  bouquet  of  rich  colors.  The  lit¬ 
tle  sort  of  ivy  that  is  grown  in  hanging 
baskets  grew  and  spread,  until  we  had  a 
display  of  which  we  were  very  proud. 

The  only  secret  of  our  success  was  in 
heavy  fertilizing,  plentiful  watering  and 
the  careful  pinching  off  of  flowers  as  they 
faded.  It  is  the  production  of  seeds  that 
wears  out  flower  plants  wherever  they 
may  be  grown,  and  keeping  the  faded 
flowers  pinched  off  induces  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  effort  to  produce  seed.  Any 
soil  that  is  friable  is  good  for  porch  and 
pot  plants.  Fertilizer  will  supply  plant 
food. 

Irises,  Spiraeas  and  even  ferns  which 
were  along  the  border  of  the  grass  plot 
in  front  of  the  house  responded  to  the 
ammonium  sulphate  surprisingly.  The 
new  canes  of  the  Spiraea  are  7  and  8  ft. 
high  and  thicker  than  usual.  Recent  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  nitrogen  pre¬ 
vents  to  a  considerable  extent  the  effects 
of  dry  weather.  I  imagine  this  is  true 
with  ammonium  sulphate,  which  has  a 
great  affinity  for  water  and  collects  the 
moisture  from  the  air.  miller  purvis. 


Damage  From  Highway 
Grading 

We  have  had  many  questions  as  to 
whether  those  alongside  of  State  roads  in 
New  York  have  any  redress  in  cases 
where  expensive  and  difficult  work  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  grade  driveways  to  private 
property.  Must  the  property  owners 
stand  all  of  this  expense?  The  following 
from  New  York  State  Division  of  High¬ 
ways  explains  their  attitude : 

Under  the  highway  law  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  this  department  to  expend  any 
highway  moneys  in  the  construction,  re¬ 
pair  or  grading  of  driveways  to  private 
property.  The  construction,  repair  and 
maintenance  of  such  driveways  is  up  to 
the  property  owner. 

A.  w.  brant,  Commissioner. 


TnE  changing  trend  of  the  times  and 
customs  is  reflected  in  the  children  and  a 
casual  question  of  the  younger  set  brings 
it  to  notice.  For  instance,  Marjorie,  look¬ 
ing  up  from  a  book  she  was  reading, 
asked,  “Mother,  what  is  a  hat-pin?”  — - 
Indianapolis  News. 
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Step  into  the  laboratory,  and  see  why 


WHY  is  Listerine  full  strength  so  successful 
against  colds,  sore  throat  and  other  infections? 

The  test  outlined  below  answers  the  question  scientific¬ 
ally  and  convincingly.  It  discloses  the  power  of  Listerine 
— unchanged  in  47  years. 

Step  into  the  laboratory  a  moment.  In  one  test  tube 
are  200,000,000  of  the  M.  Aureus  (pus)  germ.  In 
another  200,000,000  of  the  B.  Typhosus  (typhoid) 
germ.  These  are  used  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  testing  antiseptics. 


LISTERINE 

-> 

full  strength  is  effective  against 

SORE  THROAT 


Have  you  tried  the  new 

LISTERINE  SHAVING 
CREAM? 


Cools  your  skin  while  you  shave 
and  keeps  it  cool  afterwards. 
An  outstanding  shaving  cream 
in  every  respect. 


Millions  of  ordinary  colds  start  when 
germs  carried  by  the  hands  to  the 
mouth  on  food  attack  the  mucous 
membrane.  Being  very  delicate  it 
allows  germs  foothold  where  they 
develop  quickly  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  render  them  harmless. 

You  can  accomplish  this  by  rins¬ 
ing  your  hands  with  Listerine,  as 
many  physicians  do,  before  each 
meal.  Listerine,  as  shown  above,  is 
powerful  against  germs. 

Use  only  a  little  Listerine  for  this 
ourpose — and  let  itdryonthehands. 


This  simple  act  may  spare  you  a 
nasty  seige  with  a  mean  cold. 

It  is  particularly  important  that 
mothers  preparing  food  for  children 
remember  this  precaution. 


Now  Listerine  full  strength  is  applied  to  them.  A 
stop-watch  notes  results.  Within  15  seconds  every 
organism  in  both  tubes  is  dead,  and  beyond  power  to 
harm  the  body. 

With  this  evidence  of  Listerine’s  germicidal  power, 
appreciate  why  you  should  gargle  with  Listerine  at  the 
first  sign  of  sore  throat — for  sore  throat,  like  a  cold, 
is  caused  by  germs. 

Listerine  full  strength  may  be  used  with  complete 
safety  in  any  body  cavity.  Time  and  time  again  it 
has  checked  irritating  conditions  before  they  became 
serious.  You  can  feel  your  throat  improve  almost 
immediately.  If  not,  consult  a  physician.  The  matter 
is  then  no  longer  one  for  an  antiseptic. 

For  your  own  protection  use  Listerine  systematically 
through  the  winter  months.  It  may  spare  you  a  long 
siege  of  illness.  Lambert  Pharmacal  Company  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


Prevent  a  cold  this  way? 
Certainly! 
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(POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT) 


RE-ELECT  1 

DR.  ROYAL  S.  [ 

COPELAND  | 

United  States  Senator  jj 

★  ★  J 

A  FIGHTING  FRIEND  FOR  | 
THE  AMERICAN  FARMER  1 


The  Man  Who  Does  Things  1 


To  the  Farmers  of  New  York  State: 


Six  years  ago  I  appealed  for  your 
suffrage  in  this  publication.  I  was  then 
Health  Commissioner  of  New  York  City. 
I  was  elected  to  the  high  office  of  United 
States  Senator,  I  am  sure,  largely  through 
the  favor  of  the  farmers,  especially  the 
dairy  farmers,  for  whom,  by  just  and 
cordial  co-operation,  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  of  New  York  City  obtained  an 
improved  quality  of  product  and  thereon 
was  able  to  say  to  the  people  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  ‘‘Drink  milk,  drink  plenty 
of  it,  drink  a  quart  a  day.”  Thereby  we 
increased  the  consumption  of  milk  in  the 
Metropolis  from  1,500,000  quarts  a  day 
to  3,000,000  quarts  a  day. 

For  six  years  in  the  Senate  I  have 
been  ever  vigilant  in  contributing  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against 
the  invasion  of  foreign  diseases,  against 
dairy  and  food  substitutes,  against  the 
imposition  of  burdensome  taxes  upon  the 


farmer  and  the  working  man’s  family 
and  voted  in  favor  of  the  restriction  on 
Canadian  Milk  and  Cream.  In  addition, 
after  unanimous  renomination  by  my 
party,  I  stand  pledged  with  the  entire 
Democratic  ticket,  to  provide  immediate 
and  adequate  relief  for  the  financial  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  farmers  today. 

My  battle  in  the  Senate,  for  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  is  a  proud 
part  of  my  record. 

I  was  born  on  a  farm.  I  own  and 
operate  a  farm.  My  immediate  relatives 
are  farmers.  All  these  things  contribute 
to  my  sympathetic  knowledge  of  farm 
conditions.  I  am  for  the  farmer  in  every¬ 
thing  having  to  do  with  his  happiness 
and  prosperity.  I  shall  appreciate  your 
confidence  and  your  votes. 

Gratefully  and  cordially  yours, 

ROYAL  S.  COPELAND,  M.  D. 


I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farmer:  MAKE  YOUR  VOTES  COUNT  I 

I  VOTE  FOR  DR.  COPELAND  I 
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10  minutes 


Remember  all  the  things  people  used 
to  do  for  headaches?  Today,  the  ac¬ 
cepted  treatment  is  Bayer  Aspirin.  It 
gets  action!  Quick,  complete  relief— 
and  no  harm  done.  No  after  affects ;  no 
effect  on  the  heart ;  nothing  in  a  Bayer 
tablet  could  hurt  anyone.  (Your  doctor 
will  verify  this.)  For  any  sort  of  head¬ 
ache,  neuralgic  pains,  rheumatism — 
your  first  thought  should  be  of  these 
tablets.  Taken  soon  enough,  it  can 
bead-off  the  pain  altogether  ;  even  those 
pains  many  women  have  thought  must 
be  endured. 


?ASawForlO^ 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
J.lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 

All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

,  Box  3  Belleville,  Fa. 


Curing  Hams  and  Bacon 

Dry-cured  Pork. — For  each  100  lbs.  of 
meat  use  8  lbs.  salt,  2 y2  lbs.  molasses  or 
syrup  warmed  slightly,  2  ozs.  saltpeter, 
8  ozs.  black  pepper,  2  ozs.  red  pepper. 

Mix  the  ingredients  well.  Rub  the  mix¬ 
ture  over  the  meat  thoroughly  and  pack 
it  away  in  a  barrel,  box  or  on  a  table. 
About  the  third  day  break  the  bulk  and 
repack  to  insure  thorough  contact  with 
the  cure  mixture,  then  allow  the  meat  to 
remain  until  the  cure  is  completed.  This 
will  take  two  days  in  cure  for  each  pound 
that  the  individual  pieces  of  meat  weigh ; 
for  example,  a  10-lb.  ham  will  take  20 
days.  After  the  meat  has  cured  hang 
it  in  the  smokehouse  without  washing. 
When  the  meat  is  packed  in  tight  bar¬ 
rels  the  liquid  formed  will  aid  in  curing 
the  heavier  pieces  of  meat,  which  should 
be  at  the  bottom. 

Some  persons  attempt  to  use  the  fore¬ 
going  formula  without  the  saltpeter,  but 
the  result  will  not  be  satisfactory.  _  The 
saltpeter  should  by  no  means  be  omitted. 

Sweet-pickle  or  Brine-cured  Pork.  — 
For  each  100  lbs.  of  meat  use  9  lbs.  salt, 
2 y2  lbs.  sugar  or  4  lbs.  molasses  or 
syrup,  2  ozs.  saltpeter,  4%  gals,  water. 

If  the  weather  is  warm  10  lbs.  of  salt 
is  preferable.  Allow  four  days  of  cur¬ 
ing  each  pound  of  ham  or  shoulder  and 
three  days  for  each  pound  of  bacon  jind 
smaller  pieces.  For  example,  a  15-lb. 
ham  will  take  60  days,  a  piece  of  bacon 
weighing  10  lbs.,  30  days.  . 

All  the  ingredients  are  placed  in  the 
water  and  thoroughly  stirred.  The  brine 
mixture  should  be  prepared  the  day  be¬ 
fore  it  is  to  be  used,  so  that  it  will  be 
completely  dissolved.  Place  the  hams  on 
the  bottom  of  the  container,  shoulders 
next,  bacon  sides  and  small  cuts  on  top. 
Cover  with  boards  weighted  with  stones 
or  bricks,  as  iron  rusts  and  stains  the 
meat.  Pour  the  pickle  in  and  be  sure 
that  it  covers  the  meat  thoroughly.  In 
seven  days  take  out  all  the  meat,  remove 
the  pickle,  replace  the  meat  in  the  con¬ 
tainer,  weight  it  down,  then  cover  again 
with  the  pickle.  Repeat  this  process 
every  seven  days  until  cure  is  completed. 

If  the  pickle  becomes  ropy,  take  out  all 
the  meat  and  wash  it  and  the  container 
thoroughly.  Boil  the  rony  pickle,  or  bet¬ 
ter,  make  new  pickle.  When  each  piece 
of  meat  has  received  the  proper  cure,  re¬ 
move  it  from  the  pickle  and  wash  in  luke¬ 
warm  water.  String  it  and  hang  it  in  the 
smokehouse.  The  temperature  ot  the 
smokehouse  should  not  exceed  120  degrees 
Fahr.  Smoke  the  meat  until  it  has  a  good 
chestnut  color. 


MORE  i 
MONEY  I 

FROM 

Warenoff  J 


SHIP  DIRECT-TO  MEW  YORK 


That’s  where  your  Furs  finally  come.  You 
make  the  middlemen’s  profits.  For  18  years 
we  have  paid  HIGHEST  PRICES.  No  free 
offers.  No  fictitious  Price  Lists.  A  SQL  ARE 
DEAL  — PROMPT  RETURNS,  HONEST 
GRIDING.  Send  for  FREE  Price  Lists,  Market 
Reports  and  Shipping  Tags.  A  postal  will  do 

Sol  Warenoff  &  Cor*  J 

Established  1911 

1 38  West  27th  Street,  Hew  York 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 
aDecifll  cut  price  offor  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul- 
'  lers.  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  - 

'  aaicldv  and  cheaply,  then  make 
big  money  pulling  stumps  ** 
t  for  neighbors.  Rip-  V 

logle  of  Iowa  made  \ 

$10,000in  sparetime. 

It'9  easy.  Write  quicle 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO..  , 

1 4  30.29th  Str..  Centerville.iowa 


with  Clark  “Cutaway”'Bush  and 
Bog  Plow  and  Harrow.  No  tool 
like  It  for  disking  and  plowing 
cutover  wood  lots.  bogs,  hard  baked 
land— any  difficult  tillage  job.  Fitted 
with  eight  24-inch  extra  heavy  disks 
of  cutlery  steel,  heat  treated  and 
FORGED  sharp.  Send  postal  for  FREE 
BOOK,  “The  £oil  and  Its  Tillage.*1 
Complete. catalog  Included. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 
35  Main  St.rHigganum,  Conn. 


cpcif  PflTfll  nr te,ls  y°u  how  y°u  car* 

•  iiLL  wfi  I  HLUU  save  money  on  Farm 
Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers,  also 
Wheels  —  steel 
or  wood — to 
fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear,  or 
Trailer.  Send 
for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  W- 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reoulrements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  1 


Hmimimimmmmmimmmmmmim 

Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

By  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh 
W  V  L,  Price,  $2.50 

CHARLES  LINDBERGH  -  His  Life 

By  Dale  Van  Every  and  Morris  de  Haven  Trace 

Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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Delicious  Pies  From  the 
Farmer’s  Kitchen 

The  following  are  old-fashioned  coun¬ 
try  recipes  for  unusual  pie  fillings.  They 
are  all  good,  and  especially  delicious  wdien 
made  in  little  patties:  . 

Butternut  Pie. — Pour  one-half  cup  boil¬ 
ing  water  over  one  cup  seeded  raisins, 
and  let  stand  until  cool,  when  water 
should  be  absorbed.  Take  one  cup  thick 
sour  cream,  stir  in  one  cup  granulated 
sugar,  break  in  one  egg  and  beat  until 
light  and  fluffy,  add  the  raisins,  one- 
third  teaspoon  vanilla,  a  tiny  pinch  ot 
salt  and  one-half  cup  butternut  meats. 
Bake  in  an  under  crust  and  cover  with 
meringue.  This  makes  a  very  rich  pie. 
This  is  described  by  one.  admiring  man 
as  “the  best  pie  on  earth." 

Sour  Cream  Pie.  —  One  cup  of  sour 
cream,  one  cup  of  sugar,  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  one-half  teaspoon  each  of  salt,  cin¬ 
namon  and  cloves,  one-half  cup  of  chopped 
raisins.  Bake  in  one  crust  and  add  a 
meringue  if  liked. 

Butterscotch  Pie.  —  One  cup  brown 
sugar,  melted  slowly  on  the  stove  in  a 
tablespoon  water,  and  one  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter.  When  melted  pour  in  one  cup  milk, 
a  little  salt,  two  tablespoons  flour  and 
the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  butter,  flavor;  put  in  single  crust. 
Make  meringue  if  yoit  wrish. 

Shoofly  Pie.  —  Line  pan  with  under 
crust.  Take  one-third  cup  light  baking 
molasses,  one-third  cup  boiling  water  and 
scant  one-half  teaspoon  soda ;  mix  well 
and  pour  into  crust.  Take  one-half  cup 
flour,  one-half  cup  sugar,  piece  of  butter 
about  size  of  an  ordinary  egg.  Rub  to¬ 
gether  thoroughly  and  sprinkle  evenly 
over  top  of  the  pie.  Bake  half  an  hour 
in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve  cold. 

Chocolate  Pie. — Two  cups  of  milk,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  yolks  of  two  eggs,  one  table¬ 
spoon  each  of  flour  and  cornstarch  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  milk,  half  cup  cocoa,  one 
teaspoon  of  vanilla.  Mix  sugar,  cocoa, 
a  little  salt  and  other  ingredients  and 
stir  in  the  boiling  milk  in  double  boiler. 
Add  one  teaspoon  butter.  Make  a 
meringue  out  of  the  whites  of  eggs,  using 
the  filling  in  single  crust. 

Cream  Pie. — One  pint  milk,  one-half 
cup  sugar,  two  eggs  beaten  together  with 
the  sugar  and  eggs,  one  heaping  table¬ 
spoon  flour,  one  level  tablespoon  of  corn¬ 
starch.  Heat  milk,  dissolve  cornstarch 
and  flour  in  cold  milk,  and  add  to  hot 
milk;  cook  till  thick.  Add  one  teaspoon 
butter,  a  little  salt,  flavor  with  lemon 
or  vanilla  and  put  in  single  crust. 


“How  old  is  your  son?”  asked  the  visi¬ 
tor.  “Well,”  replied  the  dad,  “he’s 
reached  that  age  when  he  thinks  the 
most  important  thing  to  pass  isn’t  his  ex¬ 
amination,  but  the  car  ahead.” — Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer, 


Mothers  - 
yon.  cant  keep 
winter 
from  coming 
but 

you  can  buy 
HAINES 

protection 


This  is  the  Hanes  Merri- 
child  Waist  Suit.  Made 
in  2  to  12  year  sizes.  $1. 


Hanes  Collarettes  cut  to 
size.  Won’t  roll  or  gap 
open.  Protect  from.  cold. 
Over-shirt  lies  smooth. 


6^  Hanes  Elastic  Shoulders 
give  with  every  move¬ 
ment.  Made  with  service¬ 
doubling  lap  seam. 


Hanes  Closed  Crotch 
stays  closed.  Double  gus¬ 
set  in  thigh.  Crotch  can’t 
bind,  for  Hanes  is  fitted 
trunk  as  well  as  chest. 


UNDERWEAR  for  your  chil¬ 
dren  that’s  as  good  as  dad’s. 
As  snug  and  comfortable. 
HANES  makes  it!  Makes  it 
with  all  the  skill  that  goes 
into  the  famous  HANES  Un¬ 
derwear  for  men  —  and  at 
remarkably  low  prices. 
Here’s  value  that  appeals  to 
every  family’s  chief  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  budget. 

Warm  and  comfortable 
union  suits  for  boys  and 
children  of  all  ages.  Built  to 
stand  a  boy’s  activities — to 
stand  hard  wear  and  hard 
washing.  Every  size  espe¬ 
cially  knit  to  size  from  fine 
soft  yarn.  Elastic  knit,  to 


prevent  binding  and  wrin¬ 
kling.  Guaranteed  — —  every 
thread,  stitch  and  button, 
or  your  money  back.  How’s 
that  for  protection? 

Look  again  at  the  three 
features  in  HANES  union 
suits  for  boys.  Right  where 
they’re  needed.  Then  con¬ 
sider  the  price.  Only  $1 
for  heavy  or  extra-heavy. 
$1  for  the  Merrichild  Waist 
Suit,  also  illustrated.  If  your 
regular  store  can’t  supply 
you  with  HANES  Underwear 
(be  sure  to  look  for  trade¬ 
mark)  write  to  P.  H.  HANES 

Knitting  Company,  Win. 
ston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Attention  —  Vegetable  Growers  ! 


A  King  Greenhouse 
for  only  7~ 

This  King  Junior  Vegetable  House  has  been 
specially  designed  for  the  vegetable  grower  who 
wants  to  get  his  produce  on  the  market  when  prices 
are  highest.  It  is  14  ft.  by  34  ft.,  giving  310  square 
feet  of  actual  growing  space — just  the  size  for 
a  starter. 

Why  spend  so  much  money  each  year  for  plants 
you’re  not  sure  of,  when  for  such  a  small  sum  you 
can  have  this  King  Greenhouse  and  raise  your  own. 

$397  covers  all  materials  for  greenhouse;  wood 
side  wall  and  benches  included.  Heating,  of  course, 
is  excepted. 

Complete  instructions  and  blueprints  show  you 
how  to  erect  it  easily  and  quickly.  You’ll  more  than 
pay  for  it  from  the  first  year’s  profit. 

Write  for  complete  information . 

Sent  free  on  request. 

King  Construction  Company 

North  Tona wanda,  New  York 


Gst&btisVved 
^  1855  ^ 


^U/nperwearISS- 


Everything 
About  It  Is  Right 

A  Style,  Weight,  Grade,  Size  and  Price 
To  Meet  Every  Man’s  Requirements. 


HEALTH 

UNDERWEAR  FOR  MEN 

Spring  Needle  Knit  Ribbed  UNION  SUITS 

$3  to  $7.50  Per  Suit 

Flat  Knit  SHIR  TS  and  DR  A  WERS 


REG.  U.5.  PAT.  OFF. 


$2.00  to  $4.50  Per  Garment 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  SHRINK 

More  than  75  Years'  Refutation 

i  For  Booklet,  Address 

\  GLASTONBURY  KNITTING  CO. 

J  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

TRADE  MARK 

SOLD  BY 

LEADING  DEALERS 

Wholesale  Distributors 


V.S  PAT.  OFF. 


FIT  THg 


TQ 


COMFORT 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Doings  at  Long  Acres 

Every  week  I  grow  richer.  That  may 
seem  a  queer  statement  after  my  stating 
that  fruit  prices  had  slumped  so  badly 
but  real  wealth  is  not  measured  by  the 
dollar  mark  and  my  increased  wealth 
comes  in  the  shape  of  new  found  friends. 
These  new  friends — gained  through  the 
medium  of  The  R.  N.-Y. — write  me  from 
many  States,  so  that  when  another  letter 
comes  from  a  new  writer  I  rejoice  in  that 
another  friend  lias  been  added  to  the  list. 
The  past  week  saw  three  letters,  one  from 
Connecticut,  one  from  New  Jersey  and 
one  from  Virginia,  all  three  telling  about 
wells  in  which  hung  old  buckets  hung  oil 
a  rope  which  went  over  a  wheel  at  the 
top.  Strangely  enough  all  were  from  the 
old  settled  East  where  you  would  natur¬ 
ally  expect  them  to  have  vanished,  the 
open  wells  I  mean,  not  the  good  people, 
and  none  from  the  Middle  West  where 
you  might  naturally  expect  the  wells  to 
be.  Maybe  it  is  a  longing  for  boyhood 
scenes,  maybe  it  is  really  true  but  it 
does  seem  that  water  drawn  from  a  well 
in  a  bucket  is  clearer,  colder,  sweeter 
than  any  watm*  which  may  come  from  an 
iron  pipe.  The  man  from  Old  Virginny 
is  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  which  is  a 
great  honor  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
Line,  but  doesn’t  mean  much  here.  I, 
too.  am  serving  my  second  term  of  four 
years  as  a  J.  P.,  but  no  one  ever  dreams 
of  calling  me  “Squire”  the  way  they  do 
down  South.  The  friend  writes  that  he 
lives  in  a  log  house  a  few  miles  from 
Washington  but  is  building  a  frame  house 
which  doubtless  is  a  long  desired  and 
long  deferred  wish.  He  says  that  nine 
out  of  ten  water  supplies  consist  of  the 
open  well  with  buckets  hung  on  -a  rope. 

Then  from  Woodstock,  Conn.,  comes 
the  tale  of  an  old  well  at  “Clover  Lea,” 
with  the  old  oaken  buckets  loved  by  Long¬ 
fellow.  The  letter  has  a  flavor  of  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Emerson,  Bryant  and  the  much 
loved  Tlioreau  and  the  old  well  is  in  daily 
use.  A  very  practical  letter  from  E.  K.. 
in  New  Jersey,  suggests  that  the  old 
wells  with  buckets  are  preferred  because 
pumps  work  too  hard  when  the  water  is 
far  down  but  I  prefer  to  believe  that  the 
good  folks  cling  to  the  old  things  from 
preference.  Even  E.  K.  belies  his  or  her 
statement  by  stating  further  that  the 
kitchen  has  an  open  fireplace  with  swing¬ 
ing  crane  and  bake  oven  so  it  must’  be  a 
delightful  place. 

I  FORM  A  NEW  LODGE 

I  am  not  much  of  a  “jiner”  as  I  only 
belong  to  one  lodge  and  attend  that  so 
infrequently  that  should  I  walk  in  the 
door  the  most  high,  noble,  patriacharehal, 
grand,  glorious  and  mighty  potentate 
poobah  would  doubtless  fall  from  his  pur¬ 
ple  throne  in  astonishment ;  nevertheless 
I  am  about  tp  organize  a  new  lodge  called 
the  “Optimos.”  That  is  a  highbrow  word 
which  means  folks  who  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  things.  Every  member  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  family  is  eligible  to  join;  no 
dues,  no  fees,  the  only  requirement  that 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  stop  moaning  and 
mourning  over  our  hard  lot  and  talk  about 
how  blessed  we  really  are  and  how  pros¬ 
perous  besides.  There  will  be  an  inner 
circle  which  only  the  elect  may  enter,  the 
requirements  being  that  you  bring  with 
you  the  scalp  of  one  calamity  howler  as 
an  entrance  fee.  Come  on, .folks,  join  the 
new  lodge,  don’t  crowd  please,  the  line 
forms  at  the  right.  Herewith  the  reason 
for  the  new  lodge. 

It  has  dawned  upon  me  that  we  farm¬ 
ers  have  talked  ourselves  out  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  form  of  depreciated  farm 
values.  Farms  around  here  are  practi¬ 
cally  unsalable  at  any  price  and  the  same 
condition  exists  in  other  sections.  Could 
we  expect  a  man  to  invest  in  a  business 
when  every  man  in  it  was  moaning  that 
the  business  was  a  losing  proposition, 
Now  I  want  you  to  notice  that  I  use  the 
word  “we,”  including  myself,  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  Personally  I  have  taken  upon 
myself  new  faith  in  the  future  of  farming 
as  a  business.  We  have  been  talking  low 
prices  until  we  have  the  whole  country 
believing  in  low  prices  for  farm  produce ; 
we  have  been  talking  over-production  and 
huge  surplus  until  we  have  everyone  be¬ 
lieving  there  is  such  a  thing.  If  there 
has  been  a  surplus  every  year  for  20 
years,  where  is  it  now?  Naturally  we 
should  expect  immense  stocks  of  farm 
produce,  corn,  wheat,  etc.,  to  be  iu  stor¬ 
age  after  a  surplus  for  20  years  but  it 
does  not  exist  at  all,  consequently  there 
has  been  no  surplus  after  all  but  actually 
the  world  is  hungry  for  bread.  I  would 
not  exchange  my  farm  for  the  best  job 
that  ever  existed  if  I  had  to  work  under 
a  boss  or  jump  when  the  whistle  blew. 

I  would  not  exchange  my  farm  with  its 
beauty  of  woods  and  stream,  ripening 
crops,  warm  brown  earth  and  the  glori¬ 
ous  joy  of  growing  things  for  the  best, 
finest  apartment  in  the  newest  hotel  with 
every  modern  convenience ;  for  after  all  it 
would  seem  like  a  jail  compared  with  my 
freedom  on  the  farm.  I  would  not  ex¬ 
change  the  music  of  contented  animals 
rustling  fodder  in  the  mangers,  hens 
singing  over  their  breakfast,  rain  patter¬ 
ing  on  the  shed  roof,  laughing  children 
tumbling  over  the  hay  in  the  mow  and 
creamy  milk  streaming  against  the  pail 
side  for  the  best  jazz  orchestra  on  earth. 
Gome  on  in,  folks,  join  the  new  lodge, 
let’s  lay  aside  our  mourning  while  we  sing 
the  blessedness  of  farming  as  a  real  avo¬ 
cation.  We  have  pitied  ourselves  long 
enough  while  the  city  folks  snickered  in 
derision  and  the  politicians  filled  the  air 
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with  promises  Avliich  they  never  intended 
to  keep  and  could  not  if  they  wished  Bin 
enoygh  of  that  now  for  some  doings" 

*  am  whacking  away  at  the  "corn 
with  over  400  shocks  to  my  credit  to  date 
and  a  few  hundred  yet  to  cut.  I  haul  in 
a  few  shocks  of  my  own  corn  at  odd  times 
ci ii(i  the  boys  husk  after  school  with 
vin  carrying  small  baskets  of  corn  to  the 
crib  and  seeing  that  old  Babe  gets  her 
share  of  nubbins.  The  black  rooster  mu 
killed  on  the  road,  we  ate  the  blue  roost¬ 
er  so  we  have  a  new  set  with  the  voumr 
white  one  having  a  regular  feud  with 
t  a  Ivin.  Sometimes  he  chases  the  bov 
sometimes  the  boy  chases  him  with  a 
stick,  but  when  we  hear  some  Ipud  wails 
we  hurry  out  for  we  know  the  rooster  is 
doing  the  chasing.  L.  b.  r 


Modern  Politics  From  a 
Farmer’s  Point  of  View 

T  his  article  is  not  a  bid  for  votes.  The 
\\  riter  holds  no  brief  for  any  political 
party  or  candidate,  but  endeavors  to  r'e- 
tam.a,V  open  mind  until  the  “evidence  is 
all  in"  and  then  exercise  his  right  of 
suffrage  according  to  what  he  believes  to 
be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  in 
general  and  the  agricultural  section  in 
particular.  1  realize  that  the  above 
statement  automatically  eliminates  me 
iroin  consideration  for  public  office  under 
our  present  party  system,  as  an  aspirant 
tor  such  honors  must  he  born  or  bap¬ 
tized  in  a  certain  political  faith  and  re¬ 
main  a  true  disciple  thereof. 

The  farmers  themselves  are  in  many 
ways  responsible  for  existing  conditions. 
L hey  either  take  too  little  interest  in  the 
selection  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
make  and  execute  the  laws  by  which  the 
country  is  governed  or  they  are  too  readv 
!.°  ™.a  ^ceptive  ear  to  some  political 
“spell-binder”  who  will  promise  anythin" 
under  the  sun  in  return  for  their  sup¬ 
port  on  election  day,  and  if  we  were 
optimistic  enough  to  believe  all  these 
wonderful  things  are  to  happen  then  we 
might  well  believe  that  this  world  would 
be  a  veritable  paradise  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  election  when  in  fact  it  will  only 
be  a  “promise  land.”  Many  farmers  have 
learned  but  there  are  many  more  still  to 
learn  that  politicians  as  a  rule  do  not  love 
them  in  March  as  they  did  in  November. 

Many  farmers  do  not  even  go  to  the 
polls  on  election  day.  They  are  either 
“too  busy”  or-  “it  wont  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  who  is  elected.”  These  have  no 
right  to  complain  if  conditions  are  not 
to  their  liking  but  by  their  action  they 
have  reduced  the  voting  strength  of  those 
who  are  striving  to  place  agriculture  in 
its  proper  place  as  one  of  the  dominant 
industries  of  this  or  any  country. 

Then  we  have  the  heriditary  voter,  one 
who  faithfully  casts  his  ballot  year  after 
year  for  the  same  party  without  consid¬ 
eration  for  the  merits  of  the  candidate 
or  the  principles  involved,  his  only  ex¬ 
cuse  being  that  it  was  “good  enough  for 
his  father  and  grandfather  and  it  is  good 
enough  for  him.”  With  all  due  respect 
for  the  judgment  of  our  forefathers,  which 
was  no  doubt  based  on  the  available  in¬ 
formation,  we  must  realize  that  times  and 
conditions  have  changed.  Before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  _  rural  mail  delivery  those  living 
on  the  farm  were  obliged  to  travel  miles 
over  almost  impassable  roads  in  order  to 
secure  their  maji  and  naturally  did  not 
make  these  trips  oftener  than  necessary. 
Therefore  the  only  news  other  than 
neighborly  _  gossip  was  gleaned  from  the 
columns  of  the  county  paper  printed  at 
or  near  the  county  seat,  and  of  course  a 
party  paper,  consequently  the  farmer 
learning  of  only  one  side  of  a  question 
soon  became  a  convert  of  whichever  paper 
he  happened  to  be  a  subscriber.  Now 
the  delivery  of  mail  at  or  near  the  farm 
daily  makes  possible  the  receipt  of  a  daily 
paper  and  there  are  some  which  are  more 
or  less  independent  in  politics  and  are 
not  restricted  in  either  praise  or  condem¬ 
nation  of  any  party  or  candidate.  There 
is  also  the  radio  and  every  farmer  should 
have  one,  just  as  he  should  receive  and 
read  a  daily  paper.  Thus  there  is  no 
reasonable  excuse  for  a  farmer  of  today 
not  being  up  to  date  on  the  political  sit¬ 
uation  as  it  affects  the  government  of 
the  country,  and  there  is  still  less  excuse 
for  him  not  exei-cising  his  right  of  suf¬ 
frage  according  to  his  own  judgment,  for 
if  he  is  incapable  of  judging  for  himself 
he  might  well  be  placed  in  the  illiterate 
class  and  thus  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

This  being  a  Presidential  election  year 
and  one  in  which  there  appears  to  be  un¬ 
usual  activity  on  the  part  of  both  major 
parties,  there  will  doubtless  be  and  prob¬ 
ably  already  have  been  many  schemes  both 
honorable  and  otherwise  by  which  the  ma¬ 
jority  vote  in  each  St-  will  be  enticed 
to  one  or  the  other  of  these  candidates. 
Of  the  two  principal  candidates  them¬ 
selves  I  have  no  comment  other  than  that 
both  are  famous  men  but  as  no  two  hu¬ 
man  beings  are  exactly  alike  one  must  of 
necessity  be  the  better,  and,  barring  the 
unusual  one  of  them  is  sure  to  win 
though  not  necessarily  the  best  one.  Those 
who  work  for  the  election  of  a  candidate 
do  not  always  chose  the  man  best  fitted 
for  the  position  but  rather  the  one  who 
most  resembles  the  Moses  who  they 
hope  will  lead  them  to  the  Promised  Land 
and  during  his  term  of  office  act  as  sort 
of  Santa  Glaus  in  distributing  political 
plums  to  those  of  his  constituents  who 
made  his  election  possible,  F,  C,  B. 

Delaware. 
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Hickorynut  Recipes 

The  time  of  Fall  nuts  is  here  and 
happy  days  for  the  children.  We  remem¬ 
ber  days  in  the  past  when,  laden  with 
pails  and  bags,  we  made  pilgrimages  in 
search  of  these  tasty  morsels.  Perhaps 
our  teacher  remembers,  too,  the  suspicious 
looking  chestnuts  found  under  our  seat 
but  those  are,  in  this  section,  a  thing  of 
the  past  and  all  that  remains  for  our 
children  is  the  talcs  of  former  days  that 
remain  in  our  memory.  The  hickorynuts 
and  butternuts  are  still  with  us  however, 
and  the  same  enthusiasm  springs  forth  in 
our  children  as  the  nuts  begin  to  fall  as 
was  evidenced  in  former  generations. 
The  children  are  not  the  only  ones,  how¬ 
ever,  who  welcome  the  nuts,  for  the  house¬ 
wife  has  found  so  many  uses  for  them 
that  she  feels  that  they  are  almost  indis¬ 
pensable.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
hickorynut,  for  surely  there  is  no  nut  on 
the  market  so  tasty  as  this  one.  Here 
are  some  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
used : 

Apple  and  Nut  Salad. — Chop  one  cup 
apples  and  one  cup  celery  fine.  Mix  with 
one-half  cup  mayonnaise  dressing  to 
which  a  little  sugar  has  been  added.  Stir 
in  one-half  cup  chopped  hickorynut  meats. 
Pile  in  a  salad  bowl  or  place  on  individual 
salad  plates  and  top  with  whipped  cream. 

Banana  and  Nut  Salad. — Make  a  bed 
of  lettuce  leaves  on  an  individual  salad 
plate.  Slice  a  ripe  banana  lengthwise 
and  lay  on  the  lettuce.  Top  with  mayon¬ 
naise  dressing  and  sprinkle  with  chopped 
hickorynut  meats.  A  sweet  cherry  adds 
much  to  its  appearance. 

Potato  and  Nut  Salad.  —  Two  cups 
diced  potato,  one  cup  diced  cucumber,  one 
small  minced  onion,  one-lialf  cup  diced 
celery,  one  cup  chopped  hickorynuts,  three 
hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in  pieces.  Mix  to¬ 
gether  and  r’  l  a  cup  mayonnaise. 

Baked  Apples  and  Nuts. — Wash  and 
remove  the  core  from  medium-sized  tart 
appms,  tab'  T  care  not  to  make  the  hole 
go  clear  through  the  apple.  Fill  the  cen¬ 
ter  with  a  mixture  of  cnopped  raisins  and 
hickorynuts.  Place  two  teaspoons  sugar 
in  the  top.  Place  the  apples  in  a  baking- 
dish  and  add  a  very  little  water  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning  and  bake  until  tender.  When 
done  remove  to  individual  dishes.  If  any 
liquid  has  boiled  out  and  formed  a  jelly 
in  the  baking  dish,  turn  this  over  the  ap¬ 
ples.  When  cold  serve  with  whipped 
cream.  This  is  a  very  good  dessert  or  is 
fine  for  breakfast. 

Nut  Cake. — One  cup  sugar,  one  cup 
sour  cream,  one  egg,  well  beaten,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  one  level  teaspoon  soda, 
one  tablespoon  vanilla,  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder  sifted  with  the  flour.  When 
thoroughly  mixed  add  one  cup  chopped 
hickorynuts.  Bake  in  loaf.  Ice  with 
white  icing  with  a  few  hickorynut  meats 
scattered  over  the  top. 

Nut  Layer  Cake.  —  One  cup  sugar, 
seven  tablespoons  melted  shortening,  one 
white  and  two  yolks  of  egg,  beaten,  one 
rather  large  cup  milk,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  one  tablespoon  vanilla,  2*4  cups 
sifted  flour  and  four  level  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  sifted  with  the  Hour.  Bake 
in  three  layers.  Icing. — One  cup  white 
sugar,  one-lialf  cup  brown  sugar,  a  little 
water.  Boil  until  the  syrup  spins  a  good 
thread.  Beat  the  white  of  egg  left  from 
the  cake  until  stiff.  Slowly  add  the  syrup, 
beating  all  the  time.  When  cold  enough 
to  put  on  the  cake  add  a  little  vanilla  and 
a  cup  of  chopped  hickorynut  meats. 
Should  you  find  that  you  luive  not  cooked 
the  syrup  long  enough  and  it  will  not  get 
hard  it  may  be  put  in  a  double  boiler  be¬ 
fore  the  nut  meats  are  added  and  cooked 
more. 

Nut  Pie. — Line  a  pie  plate  with  a  crust 
and  bake.  Place  two  cups  milk  in  a 
double  boiler  and  heat  hot.  Take  one  cup 
sugar,  one-lialf  teaspoon  salt,  four  table¬ 
spoons  cornstarch.  Mix  thoroughly  and 
add  enough  milk  to  moisten.  Add  to  the 
hot  milk  and  cook  until  thick.  Add  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  and  one  cup  chopped 
hickorynut  meats.  Fill  the  pastry  shell 
and  cover  with  a  meringue  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  until 
stiff,  one-fourth  cup  powdered  sugar. 
Brown  in  the  oven  and  serve  when  cold. 

Nut  Cookies. — Two  eggs,  one  cup  white 
sugar,  one-lialf  cup  brown  sugar,  one  cup 
shortening,  one  small  cup  buttermilk,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  salt,  vanilla,  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  flour  enough  to  roll.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  get  them  too  stiff, 
and  they  should  be  handled  as  little  as 
possible  in  the  process  of  rolling.  Roll 
to  one-fourth  inch  thickness,  sprinkle 
with  sugar  and  then  with  chopped  hic¬ 
korynuts,  roll  lightly  to  press  the  meats 
in  the  dough.  Cut  out  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven.  The  dough  left  each  time  may  be 
rolled  over  thus  making  some  with  the 
meats  inside.  If  all  white  sugar  is  used 
a  lighter  colored  cookie  will  be  the  result. 

Nut  Wafers. — One  cup  brown  sugar, 
one  cup  chopped  hickorynut  meats,  two 
eggs,  one  tablespoon’  melted  lard,  four 
tablespoons  flour,  one-lialf  teaspoon  vanil¬ 
la,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt.  Beat  all  to¬ 
gether  until  perfectly  smooth  and  drop 
from  a  teaspoon  into  muffin  pans.  Bake 
about  10  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 

Nut  Bread. — Two  cups  buttermilk,  one- 
half  cup  sugar,  five  tablespoons  melted 
shortening,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  two  cups  graham  flour,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  flour  to  make  a 
stiff  batter,  one  cun  chopped  hickorynuts. 
Bake  in  a  loaf.  Cood  hot  or  cold. 

AUNT  HELEN. 


The  New  BUICKm  the  MEW  STYLE 


A few  Treasures  •«.  * 

of  STYLE  -  B  EAUTYw  LUXU  RY 


Winning  the  most  enthusiastic  reception  ever  accorded  any  new 
Buick _ establishing  a  new  all-time  sales  record  for  any  new  auto¬ 

mobile  in  the  quality  field — the  Silver  Anniversary  Buick  with  Mas¬ 
terpiece  Bodies  by  Fisher  stands  today  the  acknowledged  favorite 
of  fine  car  buyers  everywhere.  And  the  reasons  for  its  remark¬ 
able  popularity  are  as  clearly  apparent  as  the  popularity  itself. 


Longer,  larger,  more  luxurious — a  real  man’s-size  car  with 
man’s-size  comfort  and  power  in  addition  to  the  fleet,  dashing 
beauty  of  line  and  color,  and  the  unparalleled  ease  of  operation* 
which  men  and  women  alike  admire — this  new  Silver  Anniversary 
Buick  creation  marks  a  new  mode  —  a  new  trend  in  car  design 
— infinitely  superior  to  anything  that  has  gone  before! 

Its  brilliant  new  Valve-in-Head  six-cylinder  engine  introduces 
performance  beyond  precedent;  and  its  new  Masterpiece  Bodies 
by  Fisher  present  treasures  of  style,  beauty  and  luxury  such  as 
the  world  has  never  known. 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

‘Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Canadian  Factories:  McLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Oshawa ,  Ontario 


THE  SILVER,  ANNIVEHSAKY 


BUICK. 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT...  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


Send  for  the  Complete  Catalog 


Free 


Marlin 

gets  the  game 

LEAVES  rustling  underfoot.  Eyes  and 
j  ears  alert  for  the  feathered  whirl¬ 
wind — then  the  roar  of  your  Marlin 
echoing  across  the  hills.  Back  at  dusk, 
happy  and  satisfied.  Depend  on  a  Marlin 
every  time  to  get  the  game.  It’s  a 
sturdier,  harder  hitting,  longer  range 
gun — the  life-long  companion  of  sea¬ 
soned  shooters.  Choose  your  Marlin 
now — it’s  ready  for  you.  Your  dealer 
can  fit  you  out. 

Marlin  Shotgun  Model  43-A 

12  ga.  take-down,  hammerless,  30  or  32  inch. 
Full  Choke,  28  inch  Modified  Choke,  or  26  inch 
Cylinder  Bore,  matted  barrel.  C  shots.  Solid 
Steel  Breech,  inside  as  well  as  out.  Solid  Top. 
Side  Ejection.  Press-Button  Cartridge  Release 
to  remove  loaded  shells  from  magazine.  Auto¬ 
matic  Recoil  Hang-Fire  Safety  Device.  Double 
Extractors.  Trigger  Safety. 

Expert  Repair  Department 


THE  MARI  IN  FIREARMS  CO.. 

115  Willow  St.,  N<-w  Haven,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  a  copy  of  the 
new  Marlin  Gun  Catalog. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

Dealer  . THE  MARLIN  FIREARMS  COMPANY,  115  Willow  Street,  New  Haren,  Coon. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
EIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Kill  Rats 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab- 
f  olutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beingB.  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
uo  offensive  after-effects.  It  Is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  hew  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


FARMERS 


“Victory  Rubber  Gum"  re¬ 
pairs  rubber  boots  success¬ 
fully,  75c  per  can,  postpaid. 

VICTORY  MFQ,  CO.,  So.  Crouse  Ave.(  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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This  sturdy  Norka  comes  in 
black  with  white  or  brown  sole. 
Unrivaled  for  heavy  wear. 


A  favorite  with  farmers 
—  this  brown  Goodrich 
boot  with  white  sole. 
Sizes ,  boys *  to  men's. 
All  lengths,  knee  to  hip. 


These  strong,  comfortable 
all-rubber  overshoes  come 
in  all  sizes  with  4,  S  or  6 
buckles. 


w/mm 


This 


Goodrich 


Giant  Farmer 

kicks  and  scuffs  with  the 
strength  of  a  hundred  men 


Kick— scuff— kick!  ...  if 

you  kept  doing  that  against  a 
stone  wall,  you’d  soon  tear  the  heart 
out  of  your  rubber  boots  or  overshoes. 
Yet  far  severer  is  the  wear  given  by 
our  battery  of  testing  machines. 

One  machine  takes  a  piece  of  the 
rubber  that  goes  into  the  sole.  Rub 
— rub — rub!  At  terrific  speed,  it 
determines  how  the  rubber  stands 
friction. 

Str-r-r-etch!  Another  machine 
tests  the  leg-rubber  by  stretching  it 
past  the  danger  point.  Snap!  The 
rubber  must  snap  back  at  just  the 
right  place  to  prove  it  is  both  elastic 
and  strong.  J 

Twist  —  bend  —  twist!  A  third 
machine  tests  the  toe  and  instep  rub¬ 
ber  more  in  ten  minutes  than  you 
would  in  ten  months. 

In  a  few  hours,  tests  equal  to  many 
months  of  hardest  wear  are  given  to 


samples  of  every  lot  of  material  that 
goes  into  the  different  parts  of  our 
boots  and  overshoes. 

You’d  be  amazed  at  these  tests. 
It’s  as  if  a  “giant  farmer’’  put  on  a 
pair  of  Goodrich  overshoes  or  boots 
and — as  he  strode  through  the  brush 
— kicked  and  scuffed  with  the  strength 
of  a  hundred  men. 

<* 

These  tests  assure  you  of  good  value 
when  you  buy  Goodrich  footwear. 
Look  for  the  name  Goodrich.  It  is 
plainly  stamped  on  all  our  boots, 
overshoes  and  rubbers — the  honor 
mark  of  a  great  company.^ 

From  sturdy  boots,  overshoes  and 
work-rubbers  for  men  and  boys  to 
dainty  stylish  Zippers  and  rubbers  for 
women  and  girls,  the  Goodrich  line  of 
tested  rubber  footwear  meets  the 
needs  of  every  member  of  your  fam¬ 
ily.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Goodrich 

fcUBBER.  FOOTWEAR.  FOR.  EVERY  MEMBER.  OF  THE  FAMILY 


FUR  BUYER  WANTED 

Local  Man  on  Commission  Basis 

Write  stating  experience,  age,  references,  also  approxi- 
Riate  quantity  of  Furs  you  can  buy  at  Market  Prices. 

Address  FURS,  Room  1402,  171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


Busiest  season  starts  soon  for  home  weavers. 
Have  you  ever  considered  earning  moMy  this 
enjoyable  way?  Write  for  free  Loom  Book  to¬ 
day.  Union  Loom  Works,  276  Factory  St.,  Boonviile,  N.  Y. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definitepolicies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  i9  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Copper  orlaluminum.  Your  name  and  addrt 
stamped  in  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags,  6< 
45  tags,  $1.00;  lOO  tags,  $3.00,  postpaid.  ( 
der  NOW— don’t  wait.  lHVINS,  Printer,  B 
500,  Summit,  New  York. 


AGENTS 

Lf/'E  have  openings  for  a 
vv  limited numberof sub¬ 
scription  representa¬ 
tives  in  Michigan,  Ohio 
and  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Must  be  of  good  char¬ 
acter  and  appearance 
and  have  own  car. 
Full  time.  No  side 
lines.  Write  for  appli¬ 
cation  blank  to  Sub¬ 
scription  Department. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


E-Z  POWER,  portable,  lasting, 
gives  you  20  and  more  uses  for  your  Ford. 
Develops  %.  to  8  h-p.  Cheaper  to  operate 
than  stationary  engine.  Fits  any  model- 
no  holes  to  drill.  Automatic  governor  reg¬ 
ulates  engine  Bpeed — will  not  overheat. 
15-DAY  FREE  TRIALS 
BT“ MJ&  jp IL.  Illustrated  folder  shows  its 
*  BaEt  light,  sturdy  construction. 
WRITE  TODAY  —  a  post  card  will  do. 
E-Z  POWER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  75  ATCHISON,  KANSAS 


Reception/ 
Improved  / 

“Seheelereon,”  the  new  sensitive  antenna  wire 
improves  reception.  Tones  come  in  full  clear 
volume.  Even  distance  is  improved  regardless 
of  weather  conditions.  Scheelereon  sells  for 
only  41.26  per  100  feet, — no  more  than  ordinary 
wire  that  lack  its  advantages.  If  your  dealer 
can’t  supply  you,  order  today  from  Buffalo  Wire 
Works  Co.,  Inc.,  Manufacturers.  Send  check, 
money  order  or  New  York  draft, — currency  by 
registered  mail.  527  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


November  3,  1928 

Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Massachusetts  has  the  record  of  hav¬ 
ing  more  colleges  and  other  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  keeping  with  the  high 
educational  standards  which  have  always 
been  maintained  in  the  Bay  State  since 
the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock, 
the  Granges  of  Massachusetts  also  main¬ 
tain  the  same  high  standards  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  that 
State  has  the  largest  educational  fund  to 
aid  its  farm  boys  and  girls  in  obtaining 
an  educational  training  in  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  than  the  common  school. 

The  educational  fund  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Grange  was  established 
about  17  years  ago.  Since  that  time  the 
fund  has  given  aid  to  420  boys  and  girls 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Loans  amounting  to  nearly  $87,000 
have  been  made  for  this  purpose,  these 
loans  being  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and 
in  amounts  averaging  about  $150. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  fund 
is  that  in  spite  of  its  growth  through  gifts 
from  the  Granges  of  Massachusetts  from 
year  to  year,  the  applications  for  loans 
from  the  fund  are  greater  now  than  ever, 
and  last  year  the  State  Grange  made  a 
special  appropriation  of  $2,500  from  its 
treasury  to  piece  out  the  amount  avail¬ 
able  for  these  loans.  And  this  in  addition 
to  about  $7,000  raised  in  a  whirlwind 
campaign  at  the  last  annual  session  of 
the  State  Grange  in  order  that  the  flood 
of  applications  from  students  might  be 
taken  care  of.  Even  with  all  these  addi¬ 
tional  gifts  the  applicants  cannot  all  be 
accommodated,  but  a  waiting  list  is  made 
necessary.  The  record  of  this  fund  is  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  half  century 
history  of  the  Grange  in  Massachusetts. 
It  shows  that  the  order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  is  not  only  keeping  up  the 
high  educational  standards  of  the  State, 
but  is  also  maintaining  the  traditions  of 
the  Grange  itself,  which  has  for  one  of 
its  cornerstones  education. 

At  the  present  time  Massachusetts 
State  Grange  has  in  its  educational  fund 
nearly  $50,000.  In  the  year  1927,  212 
subordinate  Granges  of  the  State  and 
most  of  its  Pomona  Granges  gave  to¬ 
gether  $4,741.  Eighteen  subordinate 
Granges  contributed  more  than  $50  each 
and  four  subordinate  Granges  have  each 
given  over  $500  during  the  17  years  the 
fund  has  been  in  existence.  Some  of 
these  Granges  make  several  gifts  a  year, 
so  much  have  they  the  interest  of  this 
worthy  movement  at  heart.  In  the  list  of 
contributing  Granges  last  year  but  five  of 
the  212  gave  less  than  $5  each. 

If  those  in  charge  of  the  fund  succeed 
in  securing  gifts  from  the  85  subordinate 
and  seven  Pomonas  that  did  not  con¬ 
tribute  last  year  what  a  wonderful 
achievement  it  would  be  for  Massachu¬ 
setts,  remarkable  as  the  State’s  record  al¬ 
ready  is  now.  Bound  up  with  this  splen¬ 
did  development  of  the  educational  fund 
the  Grange  of  Massachusetts  has  also 
made  a  worthy  record  in  other  fields  of 
Grange  achievement.  Its  deputy  system 
has  long  been  regarded  as  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  of  that  of  any  State.  And  in  the 
excellence  of  its  ritualistic  work  it  ranks 
among  the  highest. 

Massachusetts  also  holds  the  record  of 
having  the  largest  Seventh  Degree  class 
of  any  State.  When  the  National  Grange 
met  at  Boston  in  1920  there  were  9,838 
candidates  given  the  highest  degree  in 
the  order,  a  record  never  reached  by  any 
other  State.  Although  among  the  smaller 
States  in  size,  Massachusetts  numbers 
nearly  50,000  Grange  members.  Ten  of 
its  Pomonas  have  over  a  thousand  mem¬ 
bers  each,  the  total  Pomona  membership 
being  22,589  according  to  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  State  Grange.  It  has  297 
subordinates,  30  Pomonas  and  four 
Juvenile  Granges.  The  largest  subordi¬ 
nate  is  Worcester  No.  22,  with  over  600 
members.  There  are  21  subordinates  with 
over  300  members  each. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Grange  was 
organized  December  4,  1873,  at  Green¬ 
field.  It  has  had  the  following  list  of 
masters :  T.  L.  Allis,  1873 ;  J.  P.  Felton, 
1873-1875  ;  Thaddeus  Graves,  1875-1877 ; 

B.  P.  Ware,  1877-1879;  James  Draper, 
1879-1887;  A.  A.  Brigham,  1887-1888; 

H.  A.  Barton,  1888-1889;  N.  B.  Doug¬ 
lass,  1889-1891 ;  E.  P  Howe,  1891-1897 ; 
Warren  O.  Jewett,  1897-1901 ;  George  S. 
Ladd,  1901-1905 ;  C.  D.  Richardson,  1905- 
1909;  Charles  M.  Gardner,  1909-1913; 
Edward  E.  C  hapman,  1913-1917 ;  Leslie 
R.  Smith,  1917-1921 ;  Ernest  H.  Gilbert, 
1921-1925;  William  I\.  Howard,  1925  to 
the  present.  Master  Howard  has  a  con¬ 
tinuous  record  of  over  30  years  as  a  State 
Grange  official,  he  having  served  as  State 
secretary  28  years  before  being  elevated 
to  the  master’s  chair.  Massachusetts  has 
furnished  one  master  of  the  National 
Grange,  James  Draper.  Mr.  Draper  also 
served  as  overseer  of  the  National  Grange 
for  four  years. 

The  National  Grange  Monthly,  the  of¬ 
ficial  organ  of  the  National  Grange,  is 
published  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  its  man¬ 
aging  editor  being  Charles  M.  Gardner, 
High  Priest  of  Demeter  in  the  National 
Grange  and  a  former  master  of  the  State 
Grange  of  Massachusetts.  Massachu¬ 
setts  has  entertained  the  National  Grange 
three  times,  at  Boston  in  1885  and  1920, 
and  at  Worcester  in  1895, 
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(POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT) 


at  Good  Government  has  done 


Fought — and  won — to  keep  the  water  power 
resources  of  this  State  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  (See  lower  left  hand  of  this  page!) 


Fought  —  and  won — to  reduce  the  direct 
state  tax  to  one  fifth  its  former  figure  (from 
2 Vi  mills  to  Yi  a  mill.) 


Fought  —  and  won — to  make  three  25%  re¬ 
ductions  in  state  income  tax.  Relieved 
300.000  from  income  tax. 


Fought — and  won — to  reduce  these  taxes 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  through  bond 
issue  for  hospitals,  public  buildings  and 
elimination  of  “death-traps”  at  grade  cross¬ 
ings. 


Fought — and  won — for  farmers  $20,000,000 
indemnity  in  six  years  for  slaughtered 
tubercular  cattle.  Republicans  had  provided 
no  funds. 


6 


Fought — and  won — to  increase  state  aid  for 
underpaid  teachers.  The  answer  —  nearly 
1,000  percent  increase  since  1918! 


Fought — and  won — to  increase  state  aid  for 
county  health  centers — so  that  rural  com¬ 
munities  could  share  the  health  benefits  of 
large  centers. 


Fought — and  won  —  for  every  progressive 
measure  to  improve  conditions  ot  labor  and 
workmen’s  compensation.  Republican  op¬ 
position  boosted  a  forty-eight  hour  law  to 
a  49  hour  law! 


Fought — and  won  —  for  the  greatest  system 
of  public  park  development  in  the  history 
of  the  state.  Fought  against  determined 
Republican  opposition,  including  that  of 
the  present  Republican  candidate  for  Gov- 


Fought — and  won  —  to  build  modern,  pro¬ 
gressive  government  against  Republican 
bourbonism,  and  to  win  public  confidence 
by  bringing  every  important  issue  directly 
to  the  people  themselves.  Hitch  your  State 
to  the  Star  of  Progress! 


tccp  this  Work  Going 

^Ve  don  t  'want  thi 


Alfred  E.  Smith 

for  President 

The  man  who  has  once  more  put  a 
premium  on  courage  in  American 
public  life! 

Joseph  T.  Robinson 

for  Vice-President 

The  pugnacious  and  forceful  leader 
of  the  Democracy  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

for  Governor 

Hasfoughtfor  progressive  good  govern,- 
ment  every  day  of  his  public  life.  Will 
give  up  a  law  practice,  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency  of  a  great  surety  company  and 
countless  other  activities  to  fight  the 
battle  of  progress  in  New  York  State. 

Col.  Herbert  H.  Lehman 

for  Lieut- Governor 

His  life  one  long  record  of  wide  busi¬ 
ness  experience  applied  to  public  wel¬ 
fare.  The  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
for  his  war  record. 

Morris  S.  Tremaine 

for  Comptroller 

His  re-election  will  approve  his  out¬ 
standing  record  as  one  of  the  most 
efficient  Comptrollers  the  State  has 
had. 

Albert  Conway 

for  A  ttorney-  General 

Served  seven  years  as  Assistant  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  in  Kings  County.  Ac¬ 
knowledged  a  great  lawyer  by  all 
parti  es- 

Leonard  C.  Crouch 

for  Associate  Judge, 

Court  of  Appeals 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  since 
1913.  Twice  elected  for  full  terms — 
the  last  time  nominated  by  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans. 

Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland 

for  U.  S.  Senator 

As  the  whole  country  knows  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  record  of  Senator  Cope¬ 
land,  his  re-election  will  be  a  matter 
of  pride  to  the  entire  State! 


Citizens  Committee 
for 

ROOSEVELT 

and 

LEHMAN 

ARTHUR  CURTISS  JAMES 
CHAIRMAN 


★ 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  W e  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IT  IS  easy  to  winter  over  a  few7  corn-borers  in  the 
garden  cornstalks.  Hence  all  who  are  near 
borer-infested  territory  should  look  after  these  gar¬ 
den  stalks.  They  should  be  pulled  up  instead  of 
cutting,  as  the  borers  may  be  housed  in  the  stubs. 
We  do  not  like  to  recommend  burning  garden  refuse 
while  the  need  for  humus-making  material  is  so 
great,  but  the  corn-borer  is  too  serious  a  pest  to  risk 
seeding  new  territory  with  it.  There  may  have  been 
a  few  in  the  garden  this  year  without  being  noticed. 
There  is  also  other  garden  trash  that  ought  to  be 
burned,  such  as  the  litter  around  squash  and  cu¬ 
cumber  patches.  Numerous  pests  which  pass  Winter 
in  egg  or  grub  or  bug  or  beetle  stage  w7ill  have  their 
household  arrangements  upset  by  such  clearing  up. 

* 

ONE  of  our  eastern  readers  knows  whereof  he 
speaks  when  he  says  that  “increased  net  re¬ 
turns  from  dairying  can  be  obtained  by  the  man  who 
improves  his  pastures  and  grows  the  bulk  of  the  hay 
required  to  feed  his  herd.”  This  particular  reader 
has  greatly  increased  the  carrying  capacity  of  his 
pastures  and  the  tonnage  of  legume  hay  per  acre 
from  his  meadows.  He  is  also  growing  high  yields 
of  yellow  dent  corn  for  silage.  His  crop  this  year 
exceeded  16  tons  of  silage  per  acre.  In  the  East 
there  are  large  areas  of  run-down,  native  pasture. 
At  a  cost  of  $15  to  $25  an  acre  they  can  be  made  to 
produce  more  and  better  grass  than  they  ever  pro¬ 
duced  before.  The  expense  and  work  could  be 
spread  over  five  to  ten  years.  Some  of  the  best 
pastures  that  we  have  ever  seen  are  on  H.  E. 
Tener’s  Walgrove  Farm  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  some 
of  the  poorest  are  close  to  it,  on  an  adjoining  farm. 
Mr.  Tener  has  brought  his  grassland  up  to  a  con¬ 
sistently  high  productivity  by  top-dressing  it  with  10 
tons  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre.  Ground  lime¬ 
stone  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  an  acre.  In 
the  course  of  preparing  land  for  a  permanent  pas¬ 
ture,  he  grows  two  crops  of  corn  on  it,  and  applies 
400  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre.  From  the  cattle 
barn  and  stable,  manure  is  removed  every  day  and 
dumped  in  an  outdoor  pile  or  stack,  in  which  it  rots, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  before  it  is  used  on  the 
grasslands.  None  of  the  pastures  is  grazed  exces¬ 
sively.  Rank  weeds  are  cut  every  season  with  a 
mower,  and  along  the  stone  “hedges”  with  scythes. 
They  are  gradually  dying  out.  Blue  grass  increas¬ 
ingly  dominates  the  herbage.  Timothy,  Red-top  and 
Alsike,  Red  and  White  clover  enrich  the  vast  amount 
of  sweet,  nutritious  feed  which  Milking  Shorthorns 
graze  in  his  pastures.  It  costs  money  to  make  old, 
ragged,  brushy,  sour-land  pastures  yield  luxuriant 
grass  and  pay  a  profit,  but  the  expense  need  not  be 
heavy  in  any  year.  It  is  more  expensive  for  a 
dairyman  who  owns  a  farm  to  be  short  of  good  grass 
than  to  grow  plenty  of  it  for  his  herd. 

* 

UBLISHER’S  Desk  of  our  October  13  issue  com¬ 
mented  upon  some  startling  claims  made  by  a 
Mr.  Paul  R.  Hadley  of  Fanwood,  N.  J.,  to  the  effect 
that  he,  working  with  others,  had  perfected  a  meth¬ 
od  of  treating  fertile  hens’  eggs  with  the  X-ray  in 
such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  male  germs  within 
them  and  bring  about  a  100  per  cent  hatch  of  pul¬ 
lets.  It  was  further  claimed  that  the  pullets  hatched 
would  be  vastly  superior  in  rate  of  growth  and 
earliness  of  maturity  to  those  hatched  from  un¬ 
treated  eggs.  “Startling”  is  hardly  the  word  to  de¬ 
scribe  such  an  announcement.  If  justified  by  facts, 
it  means  that  a  New  Jersey  poultryman  has  success¬ 
fully  pried  into  some  of  nature’s  secrets  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  that  have  been  hidden  from  scientists  since  the 
study  of  life  began.  Announcement  of  this  remark¬ 
able  discovery  was  made  in  a  prominent  poultry 


journal  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  full  editorial  en¬ 
dorsement  of  Mr.  Hadley’s  claims  without  even  a 
gestui-e  of  hesitation  at  accepting  these  claims  as 
fully  substantiated.  Our  attitude  toward  the  alleged 
discovery  has  been  criticized.  We  can  understand 
the  temptation  to  be  first  in  the  field  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  discovery  destined  to  be  heralded 
throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the  most  important 
of  modern  times,  but  we  feel,  nevertheless,  that  en¬ 
tirely  justifiable  conservatism  would  counsel  a  short 
period  of  waiting  for  convincing  demonstrations  of 
the  truth  of  the  claims  made  before  accepting  them 
at  their  face  value.  We  have  noted  in  several  jour¬ 
nals  display  advertisements  of  “The  Hadley  Meth¬ 
od,”  but,  strangely  enough,  in  later  ones  no  mention 
of  the  100  per  cent  pullet  hatch.  Experimental  work 
is  now  being  conducted  under  disinterested  and  re¬ 
liable  auspices  that  should  definitely  settle  any  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  value  of  the  reputed  discovery.  Mean¬ 
while,  we  shall  continue  our  advice  to  our  readers 
to  await  the  results  of  these  experiments  before 
giving  credence  to  premature  reports.  They  may  feel 
assured  that  we  shall  be  prompt  to  announce  any 
actual  and  authenticated  discovery  of  value  to  poul- 
trymen. 

* 

MORE  than  500  young  to  middle-aged  men  in  a 
dozen  States  applied  by  letter  for  an  eastern 
farm  managership  recently  advertised.  Practically 
all  of  the  letters  were  well-written.  Their  authors 
evidently  knew  how  to  “sell”  themselves  as  letter- 
writers.  Most  of  the  men,  however,  had  not  had 
much  experience  as  farm  managers,  but  they  were 
well-grounded  in  theory  and  text-book  information. 
A  few  of  the  applicants,  bordering  on  “the  age  limit,” 
had  creditable  records  of  good  work,  but  the  range 
of  their  experience  was  “too  narrow.”  One  of  the 
outstanding  farm  managers  in  this  country— -who 
also  owns  a  farm — read  the  pile  of  applications,  and, 
in  our  hearing,  commented  on  some  of  the  nuyiber. 
Only  two  or  three  in  the  long  list  were  picked  out 
for  further  consideration,  and  none  of  these  was 
very  promising.  Our  readers  will  infer  from  the 
foregoing  that  the  examiner  of  the  applications  was 
unreasonably  critical  or  that  the  candidates  for  the 
managership  averaged  a  poor  lot.  He  probably  is 
hard  to  please.  Furthermore,  it  has  come  to  be  an 
ordeal  for  him  to  employ  a  new  man  for  any  job  on 
the  farm,  for  the  reason  that  his  experience  with 
smart  young  assistants  and  loafing  help  on  the  place 
has  been  expensive  and  unsatisfactory.  The  fact  is 
that  exceptional  men  are  required  for  all  farm  man¬ 
agership  positions,  and  exceptional  men  are  not 
numerous  per  1,000.  Some  young  men,  however, 
become  exceptional  when  given  a  fair  chance.  It  is 
often  by  chance  that  they  get  it.  Sometimes  “the 
right  man  for  the  place  is  found.”  Oftener  he  grows 
up  and  finds  himself  in  it. 

* 

HE  Public  Health  Service  has  issued  a  warn¬ 
ing  against  the  use  of  uncertified  oysters,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  danger  of  typhoid  in  oysters  from  un¬ 
inspected  sources.  These  certificates  are  intended 
to  be  a  guarantee  that  the  shellfish  sold  under  given 
certificate  numbers  originate  from  unpolluted  waters 
and  are  handled,  shucked,  packed,  stored  and  shipped 
under  sanitary  conditions.  It  is  required  that 
shipments  of  shellfish  bear  the  name  and  address  of 
the  dealer  together  with  his  certificate  number.  Close 
watch  of  oyster  receipts  is  kept  in  most  large  cities, 
but  unscrupulous  dealers  are  said  to  be  sending  un¬ 
inspected  oysters  to  smaller  cities.  Hence  the  pub¬ 
lic  health  officers  of  small  towns  are  warned  to  be 
on  the  lookout. 

* 

E  ARE  often  asked  about  the  status  of  signs 
along  the  highway.  In  some  places  the  land¬ 
scape  is  thoroughly  plastered  with  them.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  note  from  the  New  York  State  Division  of 
Highways,  settles  the  legality  of  this  matter  so  far 
as  the  highways  are  concerned : 

Section  1423  of  the  penal  law  prohibits  the  placing  of 
advertising  signs  of  any  nature  within  the  limits  of  pub¬ 
lic  highway.  Tourists  signs  fall  within  this  classifica¬ 
tion.  Advertising  signs  must  be  erected  on  private 
property  outside  the  limits  of  the  highway. 

A  year  or  two  ago  we  printed  a  picture  of  a  big 
pile  of  these  unlawful  signs  all  ready  for  a  bonfire. 
Of  course  within  the  limit  of  one’s  land  signs  are 
permissible,  but  reasonable  consideration  for  looks 
demands  that  these  be  neat  and  not  unduly  large. 

* 

ONE  of  our  readers,  addressing  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  says  that  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1928  there  was  an  increase  in  our  cattle 
imports  of  94  per  cent  in  value  and  70  per  cent  in 
numbers.  To  him  these  facts  “emphasize  the  im¬ 
perative  need  of  greater  tariff  protection  for  our 
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important  grade  and  purebred  cattle  business.”  He 
therefore  urges  that  “cattle  for  breeding  purposes, 
both  cows  and  bulls,  be  no  longer  permitted  to  enter, 
especially  from  Canada,  duty  free.  We  already  have 
ample  seed  stock  for  our  needs,  and  in  the  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  which  may  arise,  a  reasonable  tariff  would 
be  no  hardship.  The  main  consideration  is  that  our 
breeding  industry  now  sorely  needs  protection,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  continued  at  a  profit.”  So  long 
as  protection  is  the  American  tariff  policy,  it  should 
be  invoked  to  aid  and  foster  every  home  industry. 
Canada,  which  is  the  best  customer  of  this  country, 
is  unfairly  singled  out  as  the  special  target  of  our 
subscriber’s  shot  at  the  tariff.  An  increased  tariff 
should  affect  all  countries  alike.  Frozen  beef  from 
Argentina  is  the  most  serious  potential  menace  to 
our  beef  cattle  industry.  Going  further  with  his 
tariff  demands,  our  friend  quotes  a  Senator  as  say¬ 
ing  that  “last  year  we  sold  to  foreign  countries  a 
slice  in  our  dairy  market  worth  $37,000,000  for  the 
sum  of  $8,782,556  in  duties  collected.  Millions  of 
pounds  of  cheese  and  vegetable  oils  were  imported. 
The  cheese  and  that  part  of  the  oils  that  was  made 
into  butter  mean  the  displacement  of  about  800,000 
cows  that  might  be  making  a  home  market  for  Al¬ 
falfa,  corn  and  other  feeds.”  Commenting  on  these 
statements,  our  friend  says  that  “at  this  time 
scarcely  anything  could  be  of  more  immediate  relief 
to  producers  of  whole  milk  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  at  least  than  increased  tariff  protection.  It 
would  enable  us  to  retain  what  is  considered  to  be 
our  own  and  perhaps  the  greatest  whole  milk  and 
dairy  products  market  in  the  world.”  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  tariff  should  not  be  substantially 
raised  in  the  interest  of  the  dairy  industry.  It  would 
be  helpful  to  many  producers,  but  most  of  them  can¬ 
not  receive  much  if  any  “relief”  so  long  as  the  prices 
of  their  product  are  fixed  by  distributing  agencies 
over  which  they  have  no  control. 

* 

AST  week  we  spoke  of  the  need  of  neighborhood 
work  in  rat  extermination.  That  is  the  only 
way  to  do  a  thorough  job,  because  a  few  who  harbor 
the  pests,  with  only  sporadic  trapping  when  they 
threaten  to  overrun  the  whole  place,  can  keep  a  com¬ 
munity  infested.  Why  not  form  a  rat  club  and  get 
everyone  to  join?  There  need  be  no  dues  and  no 
long-winded  “constitution  and  by-laws,”  which  weary 
the  members  who  have  to  listen  to  them  and  vote 
on  them.  It  might  be  well  to  have  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  as  large  as  possible,  to  execute  the  rats  and 
stir  up  laggards  in  the  neighborhood  to  action. 
Weekly  meetings  should  be  held  to  keep  the  matter 
fresh  in  everyone’s  mind.  Here  is  work  in  which 
all  can  co-operate,  regardless  of  political  party,  or 
views  on  the  tariff,  trusts,  prohibition,  or  any  other 
public  question.  It  is  opportunity  for  real  conser¬ 
vation  and  “farm  relief”  that  will  benefit  the  entire 
country,  by  cutting  out  some  of  that  around  $200,- 
000,000  annual  rat  damage.  Why  not  start  this 
work  in  your  own  neighborhood?  The  article  on 
page  1357  this  week  gives  many  practical  methods, 
but  any  other  treatment  destructive  to  rats  will 
be  O.  K. 

* 

FOR  three  months  we  have  been  listening  over 
the  radio  and  at  meetings  to  what  one  has  called 
“the  tumult  and  the  shouting.”  Truth  has  been  told, 
and  doubtless  much  that  would  have  to  be  rated 
short  weight  from  the  truth  standpoint.  That  is  the 
way  of  political  campaigns.  Now  comes  the,  most  im¬ 
pressive  part  of  all — that  march  to  the  polls  on 
November  6  when  several  millions  of  voters  will 
again  have  their  say  about  who  shall  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  various  State  capitals,  as  well  as 
occupy  the  multitude  of  so-called  minor  offices.  The 
voting  job  is  one  that  should  be  done  with  thought 
and  courage  and  high  purpose  if  this  “voice  of  the 
people”  is  to  make  popular  government  in  its  best 
sense.  Some  suitable  qualifications  for  a  public  of¬ 
ficial  are  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Psalms :  “He  that 
walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh  righteousness,  and 
speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart.”  And  that  is  not  a 
bad  program  for  the  personal  conduct  of  us  voters. 


Brevities 

It  is  easy  for  one  to  become  “hard  to  get  along  with:” 

The  national  bill  for  ice  will  run  about  $430,000,000 
this  year. 

All  about  henhouse  lighting — read  Prof.  Rice’s  state¬ 
ment  on  page  1379. 

Freight  loadings  amounting  to  1,190,127  cars  are  re¬ 
ported  for  week  ending  October  13. 

Experiments  for  destroying  cotton  boll  weevil  by 
poisonous  fumes  are  now  being  tried. 

We  are  often  asked  for  the  addresses  of  live  stock 
registry  associations.  On  page  1372  is  the  list  brought 
up  to  date. 
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Federal  Land  Bank  Insurance 

I  would  suggest  that  you  investigate  the  practice  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  in  reference  to  insurance  to 
protect  the  bank’s  mortgages.  My  insurance  for  $10,- 
000.  on  a  three-year  policy,  premium  $83.75,  was  can¬ 
celled  because  I  did  not  get  the  premium  mony  to  the 
agent  in  time.  The  hank  immediately  renewed  the  policy 
for  one  year,  premium  $60.40,  and  50  cents  charges. 
The  bill  was  later  corrected  to  $49  because  I  kept  no 
fire  in  the  barn  and  the  house  has  a  slate  roof.  In  an¬ 
other  case  a  premium  of  $90  was  charged  on  a  policy 
for  $7,500  to  cover  for  one  year  only.  The  average 
farmer  does  not  know  just  what  conditions  raise  or  lower 
the  rate,  and  the  bank  should  have  blanks  to  fill  out  to 
secure  the  lowest  rate,  and  insure  at  the  lowest  three- 
year  rate.  J.  V. 

New  Jersey. 

ROM  our  own  experience  and  from  investigation 
of  the  practice  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  we 
think  the  borrower  will  best  serve  himself  by  secur¬ 
ing  pig  own  insurance  and  deliver  policy  to  the  bank 
when  the  loan  is  made,  and  also  to  renew  the  in¬ 
surance  some  days  before  the  expiration  so  that  the 
new  policy  is  in  the  bank  before  the  old  one  expires. 
Prompt  renewal  of  the  insurance  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  owner  than  to  the  bank.  If  the  bank 
neglected  to  keep  the  insurance  up,  it  would  violate 
the  law  and  lose  the  confidence  of  borrowers,  and,  if 
generally  neglected,  may  impair  the  credit  of  the 
bank,  besides  in  case  of  a  fire,  the  owner  would  lose 
all.  The  farmer  can  easily  get  in  touch  with  the 
local  insurance  agent  and  insist  on  the  best  rate  to 
which  he  is  entitled.  Sometimes  he  may  make 
changes  which  reduce  the  rate.  The  bank  is  not  in 
a  position  to  do  this  without  a  survey  by  its  insur¬ 
ance  agent,  which  in  many  cases  would  be  very  ex¬ 
pensive.  Besides,  the  insurance  is  the  farmer’s  busi¬ 
ness.  He  is  bound  by  the  mortgage  to  keep  the  build¬ 
ings  insured,  and  we  always  feel  that  the  farmer, 
like  every  one  else,  should  do  as  much  business  as 
possible  for  himself,  and  learn  to  do  by  doing. 

Our  inquiry  reveals  that  the  bank  has  50,000  sep¬ 
arate  policies  on  file.  They  cover  policies  aggregat¬ 
ing  $70,000,000,  on  $50,000,000  farm  mortgage  loans. 
The  bank  notifies  the  borrower  before  the  policy  ex¬ 
pires.  Then  it  notifies  the  borrower  on  date  of  ex¬ 
piration  that  the  property  is  covered,  but  requests 
that  the  borrower  furnish  his  own  insurance.  Then 
in  three  days  it  wires  the  agents  asking  a  reply,  by 
wire  regarding  renewal.  If  the  renewal  comes  with¬ 
in  five  days  there  is  no  charge  for  the  five  days’ 
coverage.  If  the  renewal  comes  in  ten  days  the 
bank  policy  is  cancelled  and  charge  is  made  only  for 
the  time  covered.  Otherwise  the  policy  stands  for 
one  year.  The  bank  does  not  insure  for  three  years 
because  it  must  pay  the  premium,  and  naturally  does 
not  wish  to  prolong  its  commitment.  The  record  is 
that  95  per  cent  of  farmers  keep  the  renewals  up. 
Only  5  per  cent  are  delinquents.  These  are  probably 
due  to  oversight,  carelessness  or  want  of  understand¬ 
ing.  Possibly  sometimes  the  failure  is  due  to  lack  of 
funds,  but  it  would  be  better  to  borrow  the  money 
and  keep  up  the  insurance.  As  a  last  resort  it  would 
be  better  to  write  the  bank  and  make  arrangement 
for  a  renewal  of  the  policy.  This  insurance  is  al¬ 
ways  the  borrower’s  job  whether  in  the  city  or  on 
the  farm,  and  there  will  usually  be  a  saving  and  al¬ 
ways  a  satisfaction  to  the  man  who  does  it  for  him¬ 
self. 


More  Farm  Relief  Approvals 

WE  HAVE  no  ambition  to  promote  any  farm 
relief  plan  of  our  own,  but  rather  to  call  out 
the  sentiments  of  farmers  themselves,  and  to  help  put 
their  views  and  demands  in  shape  to  get  considera¬ 
tion  when  the  time  comes  which  will  he  soon  now. 
We  rarely  have  such  prompt  responses  as  have  come 
from  the  discussion  of  the  subject  on  page  1302, 
which  really  reflects  the  views  we  have  received 
from  thinking  and  progressive  farmers  as  well  as 
our  own.  What  we  desire  is  something  that  we  can 
take  to  Congress  as  coming  from  farmers  themselves. 
We  cannot  publish  it  all,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so. 
The  object  is  to  get  some  plan  that,  will  be  helpful 
when  we  get  it,  and  we  know  no  other  source  of  it 
so  well  able  to  express  the  needs  as  farmers  them¬ 
selves,  and  R.  N.-Y.  readers  in  particular.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  more  of  the  recent  comments : 

From  Connecticut  State  Grange 

I  think  your  farm  relief  plan  gives  the  farmer  a  better 
show  than  any  of  the  others,  ard  weu os,  Secretary. 

From  the  Milk  Industry 

I  have  read  your  farm  relief  plan.  I  have  not  had 
time  to  think  out  all  it  means  and  comprehends,  which 
is  an  ocean  full,  but  I  am  giving  you  some  suggestions 
in  the  rough  and  hope  they  may  help  in  some  measure 
towards  working  out  one  of  the  grandest  programs  ever 
undertaken.  TRUMAN  cole. 

From  the  New  York  State  Grange 
I  have  been  much  in  favor  of  the  National  Grange 
debenture  plan  as  against  the  MeNary-Haugen  bill,  for 
I  have  no  use  for  the  equalization  fee.  I  agree  with 
you  on  the  tariff  issue  and  the  general  features  of  your 
whole  plan. 

We  all  know  that  no  class  of  people  spend  more  free¬ 
ly  than  the  farmers,  by  repairing,  painting,  buying  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.,  when  they  prosper,  but  if  down  and  out 


financially  all  other  business  must  suffer  eventually. 

As  you  say,  some  kind  of  legislation  is  to  be  enacted, 
and  those  interested  in  agriculture  should  make  the 
plans,  not  those  who  act  as  leeches  on  that  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  farmer.  F.  J.  riley,  Secretary. 

From  a  'Noted  Fruit  Grower 

Your  article  on  farm  relief  is  full  of  thought  from 
start  to  finish.  The  author  has  mapped  out  a  big  pro¬ 
gram  ;  whether  the  farmers  would  be  up  to  some  of  the 
propositions  remains  to  be  seen.  I  should  be  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  most  of  the  suggestions.  cyrus  w.  shaw. 

From  Colorado 

What  especially  pleases  me  in  this  work  you  are  do¬ 
ing  is  its  national  scope.  I  have  been  afraid  of  any  an¬ 
tagonism  between  eastern  and  western  agriculture. 
There  should  be  none  and  your  article  is  going  to  bring 
us  all  in.  If  we  could  add  to  that  some  national  think¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  industry  so  as  to  develop  the  spirit 
of  union  that  would  be  a  desirable  objective. 

I  think  that  with  a  good  farm  bill  much  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  equalization  fee  might  disappear.  We  would 
then  be  working  under  authority.  It  will  be  an  entire¬ 
ly  easier  matter  to  interest  o-ganization  with  the  power 
of  the  government  behind  us  than  as  it  is  today  to  try 
to  organize  as  purely  private  concerns.  Then  we  would 
have  also  a  center  to  tie  into.  I  like  the  analogy  of  the 
Federal  Land  Banks.  Eleven  years  ago  farmers  having 
to  borrow  money  were  unorganized.  Today  in  every 
corner  of  the  United  States  there  is  a  farm  loan  associa¬ 
tion  and  the  whole  system  one  of  the  greatest  co-opera¬ 
tive  organizations  ever  built  up ;  all  accomplished  silent¬ 
ly  ;  all  bringing  a  power  of  accomplishment  undreamed 
of  before.  We  never  could  have  built  up  these  institu¬ 
tions  if  the  farmers  had  been  compelled  to  organize  first 
and  furnish  the  intitial  funds  for  the  undertaking.  The 
machinery  was  provided  to  facilitate  the  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

Something  like  this  can  be  done  with  co-operative 
marketing,  we  need  the  machinery,  the  impelling  force, 
to  tie  into.  But  locally  we  must  build  from  the  farm 
unit  up  or  that  must  be  its  form  after  the  structure  is 
finished.  w.  A.  MO  PHERSON. 

Colorado. 


Milk  Receipts  at  New  York  City  and 
Metropolitan  Area  for  September,  1928 

Condensed 


Milk 

Cream 

(Fresh) 

40 -qt. 

40 -qt. 

40 -qt. 

State  of  Origin 

Units 

Units 

Units 

New  York  . 

, .  .  .2,216.700 

105,317 

30.562 

New  Jersey . 

, . . .  116,132 

6,710 

•  •  • 

Pennsylvania . 

, .  .  .  391.229 

18,123 

6,745 

Vermont  . 

, . . .  90,813 

4,220 

•  •  • 

Connecticut  . 

4,394 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Massachusetts  . . . . 

.  .  .  .  10,513 

108 

•  •  • 

Maryland  . 

2,425 

25 

25 

Iowa  . 

3.200 

•  •  • 

Indiana  . 

500 

•  •  • 

Michigan  . 

200 

•  •  • 

Wisconsin  . 

1,193 

•  •  • 

Minnesota  . 

1.600 

•  •  • 

Ohio  . . 

800 

•  •  • 

Tennessee  . 

649 

•  •  • 

Canada . . 

561 

. . . 

Totals  . 

,  . .  .2,83^206 

143,206 

37.332 

New  York  supplied  78.2  per  cent  of  the  milk  and  73.5 
per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  1928. 


A  Message  From  Washington 

We  have  a  young  berry  association  here  in  Whatcom 
County,  Wash.,  and  there  are  many  patches  of  berries 
here  at  present  of  one,  two,  three,  four  or  five  acres, 
and  some  strawberries  also,  working  co-operatively. 
They  put  up  1,200  barrels  in  sugar  this  year,  keeping  in 
cold  storage  for  future  sale  and  shipment,  somewhere 
either  to  the  East  or  foreign  markets.  As  you  know  we 
are  close  to  salt  water  here,  with  world  shipments  any¬ 
where,  and  not  depending  on  railroad  freights. 

Last  year  and  before  that  this  was  the  biggest  lum¬ 
ber  cutting  country  you  ever  heard  of,  but  it  is  slack¬ 
ing  up  now ;  there  are  a  few  mountain  peaks  left  yet, 
that  is  all.  A.  J.  R. 

Deming,  Wash. 


Conditions  on  Long  Island 

Market  gardeners  on  Eastern  Long  Island  are  cashing 
in  on  the  Lima  bean  crop  and  in  some  instances  they 
will  make  a  good  thing  out  of  the  harvest  which  is  but 
a  fraction  of  what  was  expected  in  the  way  of  yield. 
The  price  has  run  from  $4.50  to  $5  per  bushel.  The 
Lima  bean  crop  was  disappointing  owing  to  mold,  which 
takes  its  toll  of  discolored  and  unsalable  beans,  fully 
grown  but  worthless  as  food.  In  some  fields  half 
grown  beans  were  affected  with  the  fungus,  taking  all 
or  only  a  part  of  the  hill.  Spraying  to  some  extent  has 
been  done  on  the  farms  around  Orient  Point  and  vicini¬ 
ty,  with  good  results  reported.  Since  a  large  crop,  gen¬ 
erally,  means  a  moderate  to  low  price,  the  men  with  a 
fair  yield  will,  at  the  prevailing  market,  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  profit  even  though  seed  cost  from  $15  to  $20  a 
bushel  and  labor  at  higher  levels. 

Speaking  of  hired  help  the  farmer  who  must  depend 
on  dav  work,  especially  in  a  section  populated  in  Sum¬ 
mer  largely  by'  city  people,  is  in  a  less  favorable  posi¬ 
tion  since  he  cannot  compete  with  the  high  wages  offered 
by  these  Summer  residents.  In  the  section  where  the 
writer  lives  a  good  man  can  command  $4  to  $5  a  day 
mowing  lawns  and  doing  garden  work  on  country  es¬ 
tates.  Bovs,  too,  15  years  old,  are  not  inclined  to  help 
dad  when  they  can  get  at  least  $4  a  day  cutting  grass, 
doing  it  at  this  figure  for  the  job  instead  of  a  regular 
eight-hour  working  day.  By  this  modern  method  they 
can  do,  in  cases,  two  jobs  in  that  time  and  make  double, 
but  just  how  well  it  is  done  is  sometimes  a  question. 

While  this  does  not  sound  well  for  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion,  it  is  but  another  of  the  “high  pressure”  salesman¬ 
ship,  selling  their  time  in  the  highest  market.  It  is  all 
right,  too,  but  it  should  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
thoroughness  and  regard  for  the  employer’s  interest. 
While  the  farmer  wishes  he  had  some  boy  and  girl  help 
after  school  and  Saturdays  to  pick  beans  or  pick  up 
potatoes,  there  are  the  golf  links  which  take  youngsters 
out  of  school  hours  and  for  caddying,  a  part-time  occu¬ 
pation.  which  pays  well  for  the  time  spent. 

A  brighter  ray  of  hope  is  seen  by  potato  farmers,  at 
this  writing  with  potatoes  up  10  cents  to  a  half  dollar 
per  bushel  at  the  loading  stations  while  at  retail  from 


the  farms  to  the  consumer  w.ho  uses  a  supply  for  Win¬ 
ter  storage  it  is  possible  to  secure  75  cents  a  bushel,  de¬ 
livered  at  the  cellaT.  Farmers  are  now  in  a  more  opti¬ 
mistic  frame  of  mind  with  hopes  of  getting  a  fairly 
good  wholesale  price  for  prime  stock  before  cold 
weather.  W.  B.  T. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Various  Crop  Reports 

October  13. — At  the  present  time  a  few  potatoes  are 
moving,  table  stock  only,  at  the  price  of  25c  a  bushel. 
Of  course  few  are  hauling  at  the  price  though  they 
may  have  to  later  or  let  them  freeze,  as  not  many 
growers  have  Winter  storage  space.  The  railways  have 
provided  any  number  of  cars  both  refrigerator  and  box. 
No  seed  potatoes  have  yet  moved.  These  are  sold  al¬ 
most  entirely  at  Potato  Growers’  Association,  and  they 
have  not  yet  begun  to  buy.  Those  certified,  of  which 
there  are  the  product  of  32.000  acres,  of  a  fair  crop, 
probably  seven  or  eight  million  bushels  are  shipped,  or 
expected  to  be,  largely  by  water  and  none  of  those  ships 
have  been  loaded  though  a  few  big  steamers  are  arriv¬ 
ing  these  days.  Turnips  have  moved  steadily  since  the 
middle  of  August.  During  the  past  week  142  cars  have 
crossed  the  ferry  at  Borden.  More  care  is  being  taken 
with  the  shipment  of  turnips  than  formerly.  The  Bos¬ 
ton  market  absorbs  most  of  these  nice  juicy  tabel  tur¬ 
nips.  J.  a.  M. 

Hermanville,  P.  E.  I. 

The  situation  here  as  regards  the  potato  crop,  at  this 
stage  of  gathering,  is  encouraging  in  yield,  but  discour¬ 
aging  in  regard  to  price  which  is  now  ranging  below 
cost  of  production.  One  large  grower  has  reckoned  the 
cost  of  his  crop  and  finds  that  he  will  have  to  get  more 
than  200  bushels  per  acre  in  order  to  bring  the  cost 
below  70  cents  a  bushel.  He  has  been  using  modern 
methods  in  growing  them — 800  lbs.  of  high-grade  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre,  supplemented  by  a  dressing  of  barn 
manure.  Then  as  soon  as  required  he  began  dusting 
them  with  blight  arrester,  and  has  continued  this  as 
long  as  necessary. 

The  season  was  favorable  for  early-planted  potatoes, 
being  wet  in  the  first  growing  season  and  dry  enough 
to  arrest  blight  in  the  later  part.  There  is  an  incon¬ 
siderable  amount  of  rot  of  the  soft  kind.  Growers  who 
are  not  inclined  to  look  at  the  unfavorable  side  have  in 
mind  a  price  about  double  that  now  being  paid.  One 
year  ago  at  digging  time  truck  men  were  competing 
sharply  for  the  crop  to  dispose  of  in  some  nearby  city. 
Now  there  are  very  few,  if  any. 

The  grasshopper  crop  is  fast  disappearing,  having 
taken  wings,  but  not  flown  away.  At  this  stage  of  their 
lives,  the  mature  stage,  their  eggs  are  deposited  for  an¬ 
other  season’s  crop,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  had 
them  die  before  preparing  for  another  generation.  Per¬ 
haps  the  lack  of  frosts  has  caused  them  to  linger. 

C.  M.  DRAKE. 

The  late  potato  crop,  I  think,  is  the  lightest,  taken 
as  a  whole,  that  we  have  had  in  quite  a  number  of  years. 
Yield  is  from  60  to  75  barrels  per  acre ;  some  a  little 
better  and  quite  a  lot  poorer  with  some  rot.  G.  N.  M. 

Dexter,  Me. 

October  14. — Potatoes  are  a  surprise  in  this  county, 
which  has  raised  some  big  crops.  My  farm  has  three 
times  gone  over  the  400-bushel  mark,  but  this  year  with 
a  good  stand  will  only  reach  150  to  200  bushels  per 
acre.  Lots  of  farms  have  only  a  20  to  25  per  cent  of 
crop  and  as  a  general  rule  over  the  county  will  go  be¬ 
low  50  per  cent.  J.  G.  A. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

October  8. — There  is  but  one  farmer  within  about  two 
miles  of  me  that  raises  very  many  potatoes,  say  about 
three  or  four  acres.  His  potatoes  had  good-sized  tops 
and  looked  pretty  well  through  the  Summer,  but  did 
not  turn  out  so  good  as  I  have  seen  in  years  past.  The 
season  was  too  dry.  and  bugs  were  plentiful.  I  sprayed 
them  twice,  but  some  tops  were  stripped.  Some  pota¬ 
toes  were  scabby  and  some  not.  I  had  about  17  bushels 
in  my  garden  where  a  few  years  back  I  had  45  bushels. 
This  year  they  were  small  and  medium,  but  free  from 
scab.  I  have  raised  potatoes  on  the  same  ground  for 
20  years  or  over ;  planted  my  own  seed  for  about  16 
or  17  years.  B.  F.  w. 

Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

In  the  central  part  of  Washington  one  can  ride  for 
hours  and  see  nothing  but  apple  orchards  bearing 
famous  Delicious  apples,  which  are  shipped  to  the 
Eastern  markets.  On  the  coast  they  have  hardly  any 
Winter  at  all ;  cattle  graze  out  all  Winter.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  on  the  market  in  May.  Spokane  is  the 
largest  city  in  eastern  Washington,  where  most  of  the 
mining  men  have  offices,  as  some  of  the  richest  mines 
in  the  State  of  Idaho  are  located  about  75  miles  from 
Spokane.  These  mining  men  are  interested  in  mines 
all  around  the  country,  some  even  in  British  Columbia. 
One  of  the  largest  smelters  in  the  world  is  located  at 
Trail,  B.  C.,  about  25  miles  from  the  border*.  Stevens 
County,  in  which  I  live,  produces  more  mineral  than 
any  other  county  of  Washington.  At  one  mine  in  this 
county  they  have  a  x*adio  equipped  to  locate  the  ore, 
something  n6w,  just  patented  by  some  mining  engineer. 
We  are  in  the  mountains  here  but  they  are  not  very 
high ;  1,455  ft.  is  the  altitude  of  this  town.  Winters  are 
moderate  here,  excepting  last  Winter ;  it  snowed  the 
first  of  November  and  lasted  until  February;  had  a 
lovely  month  of  March,  but  got  Spring  rains  in  April 
which  put  farmers  behind  with  their  Spring  plowing. 
Stevens  County  is  known  as  the  hunters’  paradise,  fox- 
black  and  white  ‘tail  deer  are  very  plentiful ;  birds  like 
Native  and  Chinese  pheasants,  Hungai-ian  pai-tridge, 
gray  and  blue  grouse,  populate  oxxr  mountain  foi-ests, 
while  Eastex-n  Brook  cutthroat  and  Rainbow  trout  are 
caught  ixx  the  many  creeks. 

Washington.  MRS.  K  L.  s. 

October  11. — Due  to  the  variations  in  orchards  it  is 
more  than  difficult  to  make  an  estimate,  but  from  all 
indications  the  apple  crop  is  about  50  per  cent.  Several 
fruit  growers  who  have  many  apples  say  that  their 
Baldwin  trees  are  practically  barren. 

The  peach  crop  was  aboixt  100  per  cent  in  most  cases. 
Grapes  are  also  a  bumper  crop.  Pears  are  about  the 
same  as  apples.  The  corn  crop  is  large  with  well- 
ripened  ears ;  a  slightly  lighter  yield  in  oats  than  usual 
this  year.  Almost  all  kinds  of  vegetables  made  good 
yields  except  cabbage,  which  made  a  poor  crop  this  year 
nearly  everywhere. 

Silos  are  filled,  corn  is  cut  and  some  husking  being 
done.  Potatoes  are  being  dug  with  a  lighter  yield  than 
last  year  because  of  blight.  W.  D. 

Portersville,  Pa. 
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WOMA R  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Rain 


have  not  been  eradicated.  If  you  have 
already  spoiled  clothes  by  insufficient 
soap,  try  washing  them  over  again,  using 
lukewarm  suds.  If  you  do  it  properly, 
your  garments  will  be  made  bright  and 
fresh  looking,  without  a  trace  of  the 
objectionable  flecks. 


Where  are  the  cats? 

In  all  this  rain 
That  bows  the  trees 

And  spouts  from  the  drain, 
That  blackens  the  house 
And  drums  on  the  roof, 

Are  the  two  little  cats 
In  a  place  rainproof? 

Are  the  two  black  cats 
All  safe  and  sound 
In  a  cedar  cave 

With  low  branches  around? 

Or  are  they  licking 

Their  paws  fresh  white 
In  the  shed  whose  door 
Never  yet  shut  tight? 

In  the  dark  of  the  barn 
Would  you  see  their  eyes 
Gleaming  fitful  and  green 
Like  fireflies? 

We  shall  never  know. 

But  when  the  rain  passes 
They’ll  appear,  stepping  high, 
Across  wet  grasses. 

— Elizabeth  Coatsworth  in  the 
New  York  Times. 


* 

IN'  issuing  a  warning  against  infantile 
paralysis  last  Summer,  the  New  York 
City  health  officials  reminded  housekeep¬ 
ers  that  flies  and  other  household  insects 
might  carry  the  disease,  that  garbage  was 
dangerous,  when  left  uncovered  to  draw 
flies,  that  cleanliness  of  house  and  per¬ 
son  was  a  safeguard,  and  that  it  was  wise 
to  keep  the  children  to  themselves.  These 
are  all  wise  precautions  when  there  is 
any  communicable  sickness  about.  We 
often  fail  to  realize  that  rats  and  mice 
are  dangerous  carriers  of  disease,  as  well 
as  wasteful  and  annoying  pests.  At  this 
season  these  vermin  are  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  enter  the  house.  The  use 
of  stout,  wire  screens  on  cellar  windows, 
and  prompt  attention  to  any  holes  in 
walls  or  foundations,  are  wise  precau¬ 
tions.  If  any  do  enter,  try  to  trap  them 
promptly.  Burning  the  household  refuse 
is  a  good  plan,  for  this  certainly  attracts 
rats.  In  barns  and  outhouses  rats  and 
mice  are  capable  of  enormous  damage 
and  loss. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
lemon  pudding  we  gave  about  two  years 
ago.  It  is  as  follows  :  Cream  together  one 
cup  sugar  and  two  tablespoons  butter. 
Stir  in  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  one 
lemon.  Now  add  two  beaten  egg  yolks, 
two  heaping  tablespoons  flour,  iy2  cups 
milk.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and 
fold  in.  Pour  into  a  buttered  pudding 
dish.  Set  the  dish  in  a  pan  of  water, 
and  bake  one  hour  in  a  moderate  oven.  If 
baked  too  quickly  it  is  likely  to  be  wa¬ 
tery  ;  it  should  be  nicely  browned  like  a 
cake  on  top,  and  custard-like  inside. 
Serve  cold.  It  does  not  need  a  sauce. 

* 

Several  readers  have  complained  that 
when  washing  a  silk  garment  they  often 
find  it  marked  with  black  specks  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  rinse  out.  The  Cleanli¬ 
ness  Institute  says  that  this  results  from 
lack  of  sufficient  soapsuds  in  the  washing. 
The  explanation  lies  in  a  chemical  process. 
All  water  has  some  hardness  caused  by 


Spanish  Beef  Stew 

Carefully  wash  2  lbs.  of  good  boiling 
beef.  Cut  in  small  pieces  and  place  in 
aluminum  or  granite  kettle,  covering  meat 
with  cold  water.  All  bone  splinters  should 
be  removed  in  washing.  Cover  and  bring 
to  a  boil,  then  simmer  slowly  till  tender. 
Add  salt  to  taste,  one  can  of  tomatoes, 
hot  sauce,  two  cups  of  chili  sauce,  then 
add  three  carrots,  diced,  one  large  onion, 
chopped  parsley,  one  turnip,  diced,  one 
stalk  celery,  or  a  bunch  of  celery  leaves, 
chopped,  a  little  chopped  green  pepper, 
and  a  small  bit  of  garlic.  Lastly  add  sev¬ 
eral  whole  cloves,  a  bay  leaf,  a  little 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


IDO  —  One  -  piece 
Wrap  Around.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
s.zes  10,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure,  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  and 
4%  yds.  of  braid. 
Ten  cents. 


is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years, 

36,  38,  40  and  42-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  40- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


285  —  Smart  and 
Slender.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years, 

36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  40-in. 
black  and  %  yd.  of 
27-in.  white  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


299  —  Simple  and 
Youthful.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  1%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  36-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents.  Emb.  No. 
11012,  blue,  costs 
10  cents  extra. 


New  Fall  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


lime  salts  in  solution.  Even  soft  water 
has  a  certain  amount.  When  soap  com¬ 
bines  with  the  lime  salts,  it  forms  an  in¬ 
soluble  precipitate  known  as  lime  soap. 
If  enough  soap  is  added  to  produce  suds, 
these  lime  soaps  are  emulsified  and  they 
stay  in  suspension.  If  a  soapsuds  is  not 
produced  and  kept  constant,  the  lime 
soaps  combine  with  the  dust  and  dirt  in 
the  fabric  which  is  being  washed  and 
form  the  dark,  greasy  looking  deposits 
which  settle  especially  in  seams,  hems 
and  other  thicknesses  of  the  silk.  No 
amount  of  rinsing  in  clear  water  will  dis¬ 
solve  this  deposit.  The  cure  must  be 
sought  in  washing  silk  garments  in  suf¬ 
ficient  soapsuds  to  keep  the  deposits  emul- 


mace,  a  stick  of  cinnamon  and  a  little  dill 
seed.  Cook  till  vegetables  are  thoroughly 
done,  and  serve  hot,  with  boiled  or  baked, 
or  mashed  potatoes,  either  Irish  or  sweet. 

MBS.  J.  W.  R. 


Economical  Fruit  Cake 

One  cup  sour  cream,  two  cups  sour 
milk,  one  cup  sugar  (brown  is  best),  two 
cups  green  tomato  mincemeat,  4%  or 
five  cups  flour,  one  cup  seedless  raisins, 
two  teaspoons  salt,  three  level  teaspoons 
soda,  dissolved  in  (4  cup  hot  water.  If 
one  wishes  the  cake  to  be  more  spicy  add 
%  teaspoon  cloves,  one  teaspoon  allspice, 
two  teaspoons  cinnamon.  Makes  two 
loaf  cakes  in  bread  pans.  mbs.  h.  e.  b. 


sified.  Enough  soap  to  maintain  a  thick, 
lasting  suds  prevents  these  black  specks. 
The  harder  the  water,  the  more  soap  is 
required.  This  point  cannot  be  over-em¬ 
phasized,  for  on  it  depends  success  or 
failure  in  washing  one’s  silk  things.  It 
is  literally  a  case  of  “spare  the  soap  and 
spoil  the  silk,”  for  most  garments  are  not 
fit  to  be  worn  if  the  lime  soap  deposits 


Milk  Pie  Crust 

Try  making  pies  with  a  fine  crust 
which  is  moistened  with  cold  milk  in¬ 
stead  of  water.  This  makes  an  easier 
working  dough,  but  you  must  use  up  the 
entire  mixing,  as  it  will  not  keep  as  the 
cold  water  crust  does  when  left  over.  I 
use  a  tablespoon  of  rich  cream  in  the 
center  of  all  berry  pies. 

SENECA  COUNTY  READER. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

The  second  flower  show  put  on  by  the 
Garden  Club  is  over,  and  it  was  a  gor¬ 
geous  affair,  in  spite  of  difficulties.  Any¬ 
body  might  arrange  an  attractive  exhibit 
in  the  height  of  the  blossom  season,  and 
in  perfect  weather,  but  this  show  was 
snatched  from  the  very  jaws  of  drought 
and  frost. 

Our  nearest  city  had  a  flower  show  five 
days  before  ours,  and  they  had  marvel¬ 
lous  cut  flowers,  several  professional 
growers  exhibiting,  but  not  competing. 
But.  while  our  people  had  saved  a  sur¬ 
prising  quantity  of  garden  flowers  from 
the  freeze,  it  was  the  setting  which  made 
our  show  so  fine.  A  rock  garden,  backed 
by  small  cedar,  trees,  was  built  into  one 
corner  of  the  bi^  exhibition  room.  Stone 
steps  led  up  to  a  small,  rough  stone 
bench.  Low-growing  flowers,  with  their 
roots  packed  in  wet  soil  or  moss,  were 
tucked  among  the  rocks,  and  seemed  quite 
at  home.  In  another  corner,  the  rockery, 
also  with  cedar  backing,  surrounded  a 
pool,  with  water  lilies  in  it,  and  a  tiny 
stream  trickled  down  from  the  top  of  the 
mound,  fit  was  some  job,  I  was  told, 
to  balance  that  inflow  and  outflow  !  Two 
lines  of  hose,  concealed  by  the  decora¬ 
tions,  led  from  the  water  supply  in  the 
basement.) 

My  own  exhibit,  like  the  show  as  a 
whole,  was,  in  a  way,  a  triumph  over  de¬ 
feat.  I  had  planned  my  primrose  and 
seedling  geranium  display  for  this  time, 
since  last  Spring,  and  they  are  fine  plants, 
but  they  would  not  bloom  in  time.  The 
chairman  asked  me  to  bring  some,  though, 
for  specimens,  and  they  aroused  consider¬ 
able.  interest.  I  had  expected  to  exhibit 
marigolds,  but  the  freeze,  two  nights  be¬ 
fore  the  show,  finished  what  the  drought 
had  begun.  We  had  all  felt  that  we 
must  bring  something  “to  fill  in,”  not 
anticipating  so  many  fine  flowers  as  ap¬ 
peared.  Table  decoration !  That  must 
be  my  class,  for  it  requires  fewer  flowers. 

I  took  an  old  oval  glass  platter  with  lit¬ 
tle  horseshoe  handles,  filled  it  with  sprays 
of  the  Missouri  currant,  or  clove  bush, 
the  only  red  leaves  to  be  had  anywhere. 
Among  them  I  placed  clusters  of  little 
rosy  apples,  cutting  the  stem  with  leaves. 
That  takes  some  fruit  spurs,  but  they  al¬ 
ways  set  too  thickly  anyway.  Then  two 
fine  pears,  a  few  Catawba  grapes ;  an 
iced-tea  glass  in  the  center  held  two  or 
three  of  the  red-leaf  sprays,  a  little  gold- 
enrod,  a  little  Queen  Anne’s  lace,  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  tiny  white  aster  which  the 
men  call  “steel-weed,”  and  despise  to 
mow.  I  tried  a  slender  vase  first,  but 
feared  it  might  interrupt  the  view  of  the 
make-believe  diners,  and  the  tea  glass 
was  lower.  Well,  it  won  first  for  table 
decoration,  over  bowls  and  small  baskets 
of  finer  flowers.  The  judges  were  city 
flower  shop  men.  I  am  not  telling  this  to 
boast ;  of  course  I  was  pleased  and  proud, 
but  I  am  still  surprised,  for  there  was  not 
one  thing  in  that  bouquet  but  what  every¬ 
body,  at  least  in  the  country,  could  ob¬ 
tain.  Somebody  asked,  “How  did  you 
happen  to  think  of  the  fruit?”  “Simply 
because  I  hadn’t  anything  else !” 

The  exhibition  room  is  free  to  com¬ 
munity  affairs  which  do  not  charge  admis¬ 
sion.  We  charged  no  admission  and  gave 
no  prizes.  We  sold  bulbs,  a  bargain  col¬ 
lection  from  one  of  the  large  houses,  and 
various  seeds,  roots,  and  plants  donated 
by  members  who  were  overstocked.  This 
sale  should  more  than  pay  for  all  the  in¬ 
cidental  expenses  of  the  show. 

Just  recently  I  learned,  from  another 
farm  paper,  that  coral-berry  and  honey¬ 
suckle  furnish  basket  materials  as  good 
as  expensive  reed.  I  have  long  had  the 
basket  fever,  and  expect  now  to  let  it  run 
its  course  this  Winter,  on  my  home-grown 
materials.  There  is  a  willow  tree  down 
by  the  branch,  too,  that  might  be  worth 
investigating.  I  have  designs  “in  my 
head”  for  baskets  prettier  than  most  of 
the  “boughten”  ones  used  at  the  flower 
show,  if  my  fingers  can  only  learn  to  ex¬ 
ecute  them.  And  wouldn’t  they  make 
fine  Christmas  presents?  But  I  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  an  expert  so  soon  as  that. 

There  are  indications,  so-called,  of  a 
long,  hard  Winter.  Trade  items  state 
that  the  early  freeze  has  stimulated  a 
great  business  in  Winter  clothing  and 
blankets.  Somebody  mentions  a  ground¬ 
hog  with  fur  of  double  thickness.  I  have¬ 
n’t  heard  from  the  man  who  predicts  by 
caterpillars  !  Myself,  I  have  noticed,  in 
the  last  day  or  two,  blackbirds  holding 
conventions  (political?)  and  seemingly 
practicing  flights  in  mass  formation.  I 
think  they  are  getting  ready  to  leave  us, 
and  it  seems  early. 

The  carpenters  have  gone.  They  will 
come  again  later,  I  hope,  when  hard 
freezing  weather  stops  their  cement  work 
elsewhere,  for  I  have  two  or  three  more 
jobs  for  them,  not  requiring  cement.  A 
swinging  flower  rack,  pivoted  to  the  floor, 
is  one  of  them ;  I  have  saved  the  dia¬ 
gram,  clipped  from  some  magazine,  for 
years.  It  is  needed  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  to  take  care  of  the  numerous  prim¬ 
roses,  and  geraniums,  the  one  Begonia, 
the  little  pot  of  Lobelia,  the  carnations, 
the  cactus,  the  fern,  the  elegant  wax 
plant — no,  its  trellis  will  be  too  tall  for 
the  shelves  and  must  go  elsewhere.  The 
Best  Friend  has  given  me  a  slip  of  a  de¬ 
licious-smelling  plant  given  to  her  as 
lavender,  but  I  was  sure  it  could  not  be 
lavender,  as  neither  the  leaf  nor  the 
style  of  growth  was  right.  A  search 
through  the  catalogs  and  my  faithful 
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much-thumbed  botany  discloses,  with  rea¬ 
sonable  certainty,  that  it  is  creeping 
thyme,  and  hardy  (which  lavender  is  not 
here)  and  recommended  for  rock  gardens 
Best  Friend  keeps  it  as  a  house  plant 
If  mine  does  well  I  shall  try  to  have  it 
both  indoors  and  out,  as  I  feel  a  rock 
garden  coming  on  ! 

Speaking  of  that  diagram  for  shelves _ 

I  have  a  large  envelope  marked  “The 
House,”  and  i..to  its  keeping  go  such 
ideas  for  improvements  as  seem  especial¬ 
ly  striking.  Sometimes  they  become  out- 
of-date  without  materializing,  and  are 
discarded.  More  things  will  have  to  go 
into  envelopes  this  year,  in  weeding  out 
the  stacks  of  magazines  that  inevitably 
accumulate  wherever  I  live,  though  I  give 
away  wagon-loads,  too. 

Papering  and  painting  are  yet  to  do. 
V\  e  all  like  to  paint — the  new  people  and 
I.  Alas,  I  wish  we  liked  to  paper  also ' 
Paper  costs  so  little,  the  paper-hanger  so 
much.  I  can’t  believe  that  any  of  the 
trades  workers  are  worth  the  prices  they 
get,  but  I  suppose  we  pay  for  the  slack 
seasons  and  bad  weather  when  they  can’t 
make  anything.  I  don’t  notice  that  any¬ 
body  pays  us  anything  extra  to  tide  over 
slack  seasons,  however !  E.  m.  c 


The  Lowly  Pumpkin 

In  the  days  of  the  early  settlement  of 
our  country  the  pumpkin  was  an  import¬ 
ant  article  of  food,  so  much  so  that  they 
were  grown  in  great  quantities  and  eare- 
fully  stored  for  Winter  use,  both  fresh 
and  for  drying.  To  dry  they  were  cut  in 
thin  rings,  pared  and  these  rings  slipped 
on  clean  stick  which  were  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  over  the  open  fireplaces.  Here 
the  pumpkin  was  dried  slowly  and  when 
ready  for  removing  was  placed  in  sacks 
and  stored  along  with  the  supply  of  dried 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  writer  has 
helped  in  drying  as  well  as  cooking,  small 
quantities .  of  dried  pumpkin.  Properly 
prepared  it  adds  variety  to  the  Winter 
fare,  and  is  also  palatable  and  wholesome. 
Our  grandmothers  stewed  the  dried  rings 
With  fresh  meat,  and  it  is  fine  prepared 
this  way,  but  I  have  found  that  by  soak¬ 
ing  overnight,  as  we  do  dried  fruit,  and 
cooking,  slowly,  until  tender,  then  using 
as  I  do  the  fresh  pumpkin,  either  for  fry¬ 
ing  or  for  making  the  delicious  pumpkin 
pies  that  almost  every  one  is  fond  of,  the 
dried  article  compares  very  favorably 
with  fresh  pumpkin. 

.  two  most  popular  ways  of  cook¬ 

ing  pumpkin  are  baking  in  the  oven  and 
stewing.  To  prepare  for  stewing  we 
slice  and  pare,  then  cut  in  inch  cubes  and 
put  to  cook  in  very  little  water.  Pumpkin 
contains  much  water  and  we  add  only 
enough  to  start  the  cooking  process,  after 
which  the  juice  is  extracted  and  the  cook¬ 
ing  must  be  continued  at  a  very  low  heat 
until  the  moisture  is  cooked  away  and  the 
pumpkin  is  very  much  reduced  in  quan- 
tity  and  rather  dry.  It  is  now  ready  for 
making  pies,  frying,  converting  into 
pumpkin  butter,  a  very  popular  dish  with 
our  grandmothers,  or  for  making  pump¬ 
kin  bread,  another  invention  of  the  early 
settlers.  There  are  also  several  other 
good  dishes  made  from  pumpkin,  recipes 
of  which  date  back  to  the  days  when  the 
big  yellow  pumpkins  were  one  of  the 
most  plentiful  fruits,  or  vegetable,  for 
they  filled  the  place  of  both  among  our 
foreparents  when  our  country  was  new. 
However,  pumpkin  pies  never  lose  popu¬ 
larity,  especially  at  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  times.  There  are  numerous 
recipes  and  ways  of  making  these,  and 
while  there  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  best  way,  all  are  good.  The  follow¬ 
ing  recipes  have  been  tried  out  in  many 
southern  homes,  and  will  prove  their 
quality  in  any  kitchen. 

Rich  Pumpkin  Pie. — Two  cup's  pump¬ 
kin,  cooked  dry  and  put  through  colander, 
two  eggs,  two  cups  rich  milk,  one  cup 
brown  or  granulated  sugar,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  each  of  salt  and  ginger,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  cinnamon.  Add  sugar  to  pump¬ 
kin,  stir  in  eggs,  beating  well,  add  flavor¬ 
ings,  then  milk,  stir  until  well  mixed  and 
bake  with  one  crust,  placing  in  hot  oven 
for  15  minutes,  then  decreasing  heat  and 
baking  45  minutes  in  moderate  heat. 

Chocolate  Pumpkin  Pie.  —  Proceed  as 
above,  and  when  pie  is  cool  cover  with  a 
coating  of  your  favorite  chocolate  frost¬ 
ing.  One  man  says  this  chocolate  frost¬ 
ing  gives  the  taste  supreme  to  any  pump¬ 
kin  pie. 

Plain  Pumpkin  Pie.  —  To  two  cups  of 
stewed  pumpkin  add  one-half  cup  of 
sugar,  one-half  cup  of  molasses,  one  egg, 
one  tablespoon  of  flour,  two  cups  of  sweet 
milk,  with  salt  and  flavoring  to  taste. 
Bake  in  one  crust  until  a  rich  brown. 
Ginger,  cinnamon,  allspice  and  cloves  are 
best  suited  for  giving  flavor  to  pumpkin 
cookery. 

Fried  pumpkin  is  a  popular  Winter 
dish  in  the  South.  Place  a  quantity  of 
the  stewed  pumpkin  in  a  hot  skillet  con¬ 
taining  meat  drippings,  add  salt  to  taste 
and  one  to  two  tablespoons  of  sugar.  Fry 
until  moisture  is  gone  and  serve  hot. 

Many  of  us  remember  the  delicious 
pumpkin  bread  which  our  grandmothers 
baked  in  the.  old  Hutch  ovens.  It  was 
made  by  adding  one  or  two  cups  of  the 
stewed  pulji  to  ordinary  cornbread,  wrhich 
was  made  into  “pones”  and  baked  slow¬ 
ly  in  the  Dutch  oven  until  a  good  brown, 
when  it  was  served  hot  with  butter.  There 
are  many  other  healthful,  palatable  dishes 
prepared  from  the  lowly  pumpkin.  In 
some  sections  of  the  South  where  fruit  is 
hard  to  obtain  the  housewives  make  both 
butters  and  preserves  from  pumpkins,  and 
find  them  an  excellent  substitute  for  other 
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New  help 


Think  of  the  punishment  your  boots  must 
take — scuffing  over  concrete  feeding  floors, 
scraping  through  ice  and  mudl 

In  the  Blue  Ribbon  testing  laboratories  a 
machine  presses  rubber  against  swiftly  revolv¬ 
ing  emery — very  much  like  holding  a  boot 
against  a  grinding  wheel.  The  rubber  in  some 
footwear  chafes  away  at  the  rate  of  4/5"per 
hour.  The  standard  for  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
Rubber  is  1 15"  per  hour.  No  wonder  they 
outwear  others I 


The  300-farmer  test 


All  told.  Blue  Ribbon  footwear  must  pass  12 
laboratory  tests.  On  top  of  that,  300  farm 
workers  help  us  check  up  Blue  Ribbon  wear 
in  the  hard  grind  of  actual  service.  They  wear 
cross-mated  boots— a  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
Boot  on  one  foot  and  a  competing  boot  on  the 
other.  By  watching  these  results  we  make 
certain  that  Blue  Ribbon  Boots  outwear 
others  I 


“U.  S.”  Galosh 

You’ll  be  glad  to  wear  this  sturdy,  good- 
looking  arctic  anywhere.  It  has  a  long-wearing 


Will  your  boots  stand  this? 


Ribbon 


O  C  MILES — in  a  single  day  many  a  farmer  averaged  that  in  his 
daily  work  in  a  recent  test  made  by  the  National  Society  for 
Foot  Health.  Whether  you  walk  that  much,  or  not,  you  know  how 
you  depend  on  your  feet.  That  is  why  you  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  you  can  now  get  better  rubber  boots  and  overshoes  than  you 
ever  had  before. 

Anybody  who  has  ever  put  a  hog  in  a  dipping  vat,  or  cleaned  out  a 
barn,  or  watered  the  stock  on  a  cold  winter’s  night,  knows  a  farmer 
can’t  have  foot  comfort  without  good  boots  to  keep  his  feet  warm 
and  dry. 

Today’s  “U.  S.  ”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots  have  no  superior  for  fit.  So 
naturally  you  don’t  feel  nearly  so  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

But  best  of  all,  this  new  comfort  is  teamed  up  with  longer  wear. 
We  make  the  new  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  merchandise  to  outwear  any 
other  rubber  footwear  under  similar  conditions  of  service.  We  force 
it  to  pass  12  separate  tests  before  offering  it  to  you — we  know  what 
it  will  do.  There  isn’t  any  guesswork.  When  we  say,  “Wear  today’s 
*U.  S.’  Blue  Ribbon  rubber  boots  and  overshoes  and  you  will  get  more 
wear” — we  are  telling  the  absolute  truth — tested  and  proved. 


Longer  wear — this  tells  why 

In  the  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  testing  laboratories  a  machine  presses  rub¬ 
ber  against  swiftly  revolving  emery — very  much  like  holding  a  boot 
against  a  grinding  wheel.  The  rubber  in  some  footwear  chafes  away 
at  the  rate  of  4/5"  per  hour.  The  standard  for  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
Rubber  is  1/5"  per  hour.  No  wonder  many  farmers  say  these  amazing 
Blue  Ribbon  Boots  outwear  others! 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


Make  this  test  yourself 

Twist  a  “  U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boot.  Then  let  go 
and  watch  it  snap  back!  It’s  as  live  and  elastic 
as  a  rubber  band.  Y ou  can  stretch  a  strip  cut 
from  the  upper  more  than  five  times  its  own 
length!  Where  constant  bending  cracks  in¬ 
ferior  footwear  this  rubber  stands  up! 


“U.  S.”  Rubbers 


Whatever  type  you  prefer — you’ll  find  it  ia 
“U.  S.”  Rubbers — a  style  for  every  shoe. 


gray  or  red  sole  and  the  finest  quality  cash- 
merette  upper.  Fleece  lining  for  extra  warmth. 
4-  and  5-buckle  heights. 


“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

(all -rubber  arctic) 

Red  upper.  Gray  sole.  Four  or  five  buckles. 
The  most  useful  shoe  on  the  farm.  Slips  right 
over  your  leather  shoes.  Kicks  off  in  a  jiffy. 
Washes  clean  like  a  boot.  Made  of  the  “U.  S.’' 
Blue  Ribbon  rubber,  it  is  built  to  give  you  the 
longest  wear  you  ever  got  from  an  overshoe. 


“U.  S.”  Gaytees 

Gaytee9  is  the  trade-marked  name  of  the  new 
tailored  overshoes  made  only  by  the  United 
StatesRubberCompany.  Beautifully  designed. 
New  styles,  new  patterns,  new  fabrics.  Smart 
as  a  Paris  slipper.  See  them! 

Also  a  complete  line  of  overshoes  with 
Kwik-glide  fasteners. 

Of  course,  for  women’s  use  around  the  farm, 
nothing  will  ever  beat  the  trim  “U.  S.”  cloth- 
top,  buckle  galosh. 


“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots 

Red  or  black  uppers.  Gray  soles.  Three 
lengths — knee,  medium,  hip.  Any  judge  of 
footwear  can  recognize  the  super-quality  the 
instant  he  sees  and  handles  these  boots.  You’ll 
notice  the  liveness  of  the  uppers,  the  tough, 
oversize  soles.  And  every  point  where  wear 
is  greatest  is  heavily  reinforced  by  from  4  to 
11  layers  of  Blue  Ribbon  rubber. 


BLUE  RIBBON 


free  book!  The  Care 
of  Farmers’  Feet 

Every  farmer  who  wants  comfortable^ 
healthy  feet  should  get  this  free  book. 
Written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Lely  veld,  Podi¬ 
atrist,  Executive  Director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  Foot  Health,  it 
discusses  such  problems  as  bunions, 
corns,  ingrown  nails,  chilblains,  cal¬ 
louses,  fallen  arches,  how  to  care  for 
itching  feet,  and  many  precautions 
that  lead  to  health  and  comfort  for 


heavy  footwear 


those  25-miles-a-day  feet  of  yours. 

It  also  tells  how  to  greatly  increase 
the  life  of  your  rubber  footwear  by 
following  a  few  simple  rules.  Write 
for  “The  Care  of  Farmers’  Feet”— 
address  United  States  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  Dept.  711, 1790  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


November  3,  1928 


(POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT) 

Read  What 

Former  Governor  Frank  0.  Lowden 

thinks 

OF 

Alanson  B.  Houghton 


Republican  Candidate 
For  United  States  Senator 


“October  15,  1928. 

My  dear  Mr.  Houghton: — 

I  am  very  happy  over  your  nomination  for  the  Senate.  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  your  career  closely  ever  since  you  were  a  Representative  in  Con¬ 
gress.  I  recall  that  I  had  several  meetings  with  you  then  and  I  was  tre¬ 
mendously  impressed  by  the  depth  of  your  understanding  and  the  breadth 
of  your  vision.  I  have  been  very  proud  of  your  eminent  career  in  diplo¬ 
macy  at  a  most  critical  time.  You  accomplished  more  I  think  during  your 
ambassadorship  to  Germany  than  any  other  man  in  our  entire  service 
could  have  accomplished,  to  the  vast  benefit  of  both  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  With  your  conspicuous  services  as  American  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James  all  the  world  is  familiar.  While  you  never  forgot  the 
amenities  due  from  the  representatives  of  a  foreign  government  to  an¬ 
other,  you  never  for  a  moment  forgot  that  you  were  representing  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States. 

• 

I  had  the  privilege  of  several  visits  with  you  at  Kansas  City  during  the 
recent  Convention.  I  was  surprised  and  delighted  with  your  familiarity 
with  the  farm  problem  and  your  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  at  present  was  at  an  immense  economic  disadvantage  with  other 
groups,  and  that  you  were  eager  to  do  what  you  could  to  remove  the  eco¬ 
nomic  handicaps  under  which  the  farmers  at  present  are  suffering.  You 
were  not  afraid  to  espouse  what  ever  measures  might  be  needed  to  remove 
the  farmers’  economic  handicap.  I  believe  that  if  you  were  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  you  would  concern  yourself,  not  passively  but  aggres¬ 
sively,  in  this  great  problem  and  that  your  conscience  would  not  be  satisfied 
until  you  had  employed  all  your  abilities  and  all  your  efforts  towards  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

With  high  regard,  I  am  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Hon.  Alanson  B.  Houghton,  (Signed)  FRANK  O.  LOWDEN. 

Corning,  N.  Y.” 


The  Farmer  Needs  Houghton  in  the  United  States  Senate 

Vote  for  ALANSON  B.  HOUGHTON 

and  THE  WHOLE  REPUBLICAN  TICKET 
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fruit.  By  using  small  quantities  of  fruit 
or  fruit  juices  for  giving  a  fruit  flavor 
they  are  able  to  get  excellent  results  as 
a  substitute  for  the  real  article. 

Another  popular  variety  of  pumpkin 
for  table  use  is  the  cushaw  or  potato 
pumpkin.  These  thrive  on  rich  land,  and 
only  a  few  hills  are  needed  for  growing  a 
supply  for  Winter  use.  They  keep  well 
in  storage  and  are  much  used  for  food  in 
the  South.  The  common  mode  of  cook¬ 
ing  is  to  wash  and  split  them  open,  re¬ 
move  the  seed  and  sprinkle  with  sugar 
and  bake  in  the  oven.  Some  cut  them  in 
small  pieces,  placing  skin  side  down,  dot 
with  butter,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  cin¬ 
namon.  Cooked  this  way  they  closely  re¬ 
semble  the  sweet  potato.  After  baking 
the  pulp  may  be  scraped  from  the  hulls 
and  used  for  making  pumpkin  pies,  pud¬ 
dings  or  for  frying.  lily  reed  yo«rk. 

Oklahoma. 


The  Appld  Season  Opens 

The  apple  is  the  most  valuable  fruit  of 
the  temperate  climate,  if  not  of  the  world. 
The  oldest  method  of  preservation  known 
and  one  still  in  use  today  is  by  drying. 
Pare,  core  and  slice.  Spread  in  shallow 
pans,  cover  with  a  cheesecloth  or  wire 
screen  to  protect  from  the  flies  and  place 
in  the  hot  sun  or  warm  oven  to  dry.  The 
more  quickly  they  are  dried  the  lighter 
color  they  will  be.  When  thoroughly 
dried  put  away  in  tightly  closed  recepta¬ 
cles  or  tie  tightly  in  paper  bags.  While 
there  are  many  uses  for  dried  apples  my 
favorite  use  for  them  is  for  pie.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  two  methods  I  use  : 

Dried  Apple  Mince  Pie. — Soak  a  cup 
and  a  half  of  dried  apples  over  night.  In 
the  morning  add  one-half  cup  chopped  or 
ground  raisins.  Cook  until  the  apples 


pie  plate  and  fill  with  tart  apples,  pared  i 
and  sliced.  Add  one-half  to  one  cup  sugar, 
depending  on  the  size  of  pie  and  sourness 
of  apples.  Dot  with  butter  and  sprinkle 
sparingly  with  caraway  seeds.  Cover 
with  crust  and  bake  in  oven  until  the  ap¬ 
ples  are  done. 

Apple  Frosting. — Beat  the  white  of  an 
egg  until  stiff.  Add  one  cup  sugar  and 
one  cup  freshly  grated  apple. 

Apple  Tapioca. — Place  one  quart  pared 
and  quartered  apples  in  a  baking  dish. 
Sprinkle  over  them  one-half  cup  sugar. 
Soak  one  cup  tapioca  in  hot  water  one 
hour.  Add  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one- 
fourth  cup  sugar  and  one  teaspoon  lemon 
extract.  Pour  over  the  apples  and  bake 
until  the  apples  are  tender.  Serve  with 
a  hard  sauce. 

Hard  Sauce. — Cream  together  one-third 
cup  butter  and  one  cup  powdered  sugar. 
Add  one-half  teaspoon  lemon  or  vanilla 
extract. 

Cream  Apple  Pie. — Line  a  pie  plate 
with  a  thick  crust.  Fill  with  apples  cut 
in  quarters  (heap  on  all  that  the  plate 
will  hold).  Cover  with  upper  crust  and 
bake  until  the  apples  are  done.  Remove 
the  upper  crust  and  place  upside  down 
on  a  plate.  Spread  with  half  the  apples 
from  the  pie.  Sprinkle  with  sugar, 
spread  with  butter  and  season  with  nut¬ 
meg  or  cinnamon.  Add  a  little  sweet 
cream  to  each  half  and  place  one  on  top 
of  the  other. 

Apple  Sauce  Cake. — One-half  cup  lard, 
one  cup  brown  sugar,  one  egg,  four  table¬ 
spoons  hot  water,  2*4  cups  flour,  1  y2 
cups  thick  apple  sauce,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  one 
cup  raisins,  one-half  cup  hiekorynuts, 
spices  to  taste.  Bake  in  loaves. 

Apple  Fritters. — One  egg,  one-half  cup 
milk,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  three-fourths 


Perfect  Baking- 

the  first  time 


IN  your  county  there’s  an  experienced  home  manager 
who  bakes  unusually  good  bread.  She  knows  the 
superiority  of  Occident  Special  Patent  Flour  and 
recommends  it  to  all  young  cooks.  She  knows  that 
Occident  makes  bread  of  superior  nourishment,  tex¬ 
ture  and  flavor.  Also — it  makes  more  loaves  to  the  sack. 


Courtesy  of  Kohler  Co. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  given  us  their  ideas  as  to  comfort  and  convenience  in  the 
kitchen,  hut  few  of  them  have  said  anything  about  the  sink.  Here  toe  show  the 
servant  of  at  modern  kitchen;  an  electric  sink,  dishwasher  and  clothes  washer,  with 
all  the  labor-saving  helps  that  modern  ingenuity  can  suggest.  We  wish  every  farm 
kitchen  could  be  supplied  tvith  such  a  fixture. 


are  tender  and  come  to  pieces.  Add  two 
tablespoons  vinegar,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
salt,  one  cup  sugar,  a  small  piece  butter 
and  a  little  cloves  and  cinnamon. 

Apricot  Pie. — Soak  one  cup  dried  ap¬ 
ples  and  one-fourth  cup  dried  apricots 
over  night.  Cook  until  tender.  There 
should  be  enough  liquor  to  cover  them 
when  done.  Mix  one  cup  sugar,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  flour 
thoroughly  and  add  to  the  hot  apples. 
Season  with  a  little  butter  and  nutmeg. 
Bake  in  a  two-crust  pie. 

Apples  may  be  canned  by  simply  cook¬ 
ing  as  for  the  table  and  sealing  while 
hot  in  clean  hot  jars.  The  most  usual 
method  of  preserving  apples  is  by  cold 
storage  and  it  is  in  their  fresh  state  that 
we  usually  use  them.  Following  are 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
used : 

Apple  Turnover. — Place  one  quart  tart 
apples,  pared  and  sliced*  in  a  pudding 
dish.  Add  one-half  cup  sugar,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  salt,  piece  butter  and  a  light 
dusting  of  cinnamon.  Place  on  the  stove 
and  cook  without  stirring  for  five  min¬ 
utes.  Prepare  the  following  crust :  Two 
cups  sifted  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  two  tablespoons  lard,  salt.  Mix 
altogether  with  a  knife  and  add  one  cup 
milk  and  one-fourth  cup  sugar.  Spread 
the  crust  over  the  apples  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven.  When  done  cut  crust  in  the 
desired  number  of  pieces  and  place  up¬ 
side  down  on  individual  plates.  Heap 
the  apples  on  top  and  serve  with  cream 
and  sugar  or  whipped  cream. 

Apple  Pudding. — Make  a  syrup  of  one 
cup  sugar  and  one  cup  water.  Pare  and 
core  four  large  tart  apples.  Cook  in  the 
syrup  until  tender.  Carefully  remove  the 
apples  to  individual  dishes.  Dot  with 
butter  and  sprinkle  lightly  with  cinna¬ 
mon.  Cream  together  two  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter,  two  tablespoon  cornstarch  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  salt.  Stir  in  the  hot  syrup  and  cook 
until  thick.  Flavor  with  vanilla  and 
pour  over  the  apples.  Serve  with  sugar 
and  cream. 

Apple  Pie. — Crust,  one  cup  sifted  flour, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  baking  powder,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt  and  one-third  cup 
lard.  Cut  with  a  knife  until  lard  and 
flour  are  mixed.  Add  just  enough  cold 
water  to  hold  together  in  a  ball.  Line  a 


cup  flour.  Beat  the  egg  with  the  egg 
beater  and  add  milk  and  flour.  Beat  un¬ 
til  smooth.  Pare  and  core  the  apples,  and 
slice  in  thick,  round  rings.  Dip  the  apple 
in  the  batter  and  fry  in  deep  hot  fat  un¬ 
til  the  apples  are  tender.  Roll  in 
powdered  sugar.  aunt  Helen. 


Canned  Soups 

Tomato  Soup. — One  bushel  tomatoes, 
three  bunches  celery  (put  through  food 
chopper),  12  small  onions,  four  bay 
leaves.  Boil  this  till  no  water  shows, 
then  strain.  Add  y2  cup  salt,  one  cup 
sugar,  two  cups  flour  made  in  paste  with 
cold  strained  tomatoes  from  above,  one 
teaspoon  pepper,  one  tablespoon  celery 
salt.  Let  all  boil  for  30  minutes,  seal 
in  hot  jars.  I  use  this  for  spaghetti  or 
cream  of  tomato. 

.  Vegetable  Soup. — Two  pounds  beef  cut 
m  inch  cubes,  4  lbs.  veal  bones  or  calf’s 
head  cut  in  small  pieces  and  put  in  cloth 
bag.  Cover  with  8  qts.  cold  water  and 
simmer  six  or  seven  hours,  then  add  6  qts. 
of  mixed  vegetables  cut  in  cubes  and  1 
qt.  strained  tomato  pulp,  salt  to  taste. 
Boil  all  for  one  hour,  pack  in  hot  jar, 
then  process  in  hot  water  bath  for  60 
minutes.  Vegetables  I  use  to  make  this 
are:  1  qt.  carrots,  1  qt.  string  beans,  1 
qt.  celery,  1  qt.  potatoes,  1  pt.  okra,  1  pt. 
Lama  beans,  1  pt.  peas,  1  pt.  onion  and 
parsley. 

Mixed  Vegetables  with  Stock. — After 
each  is  blanched  by  itself  mix  six  parts 
carrots,  three  parts  celery,  three  of 
okra  or  string  beans,  three  parts  cab- 
bage,  if  liked.  Fill  hot  jar,  add  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  add  boiling  water  till  over- 
flowing  Process  for  120  minutes  in 
water  bath.  Madeline  a.  le  roy. 


Best  Tomato  Pickles 

Six  quarts  green  tomatoes  after  pee 
t  ook  in  salted  water  until  nearly  ter 
then  drain  well  in  colander.  When 
stick  two  cloves  in  each  tomato,  and  1 
in  cans.  Make  a  syrup  of  three  cup 
vinegar,  3  lbs.  sugar,  two  stick  ci 
mon.  Cook  too-ether,  pour  over  toma 
and  seal.  Strips  of  red  sweet  peppers 
in  the  cans  add  to  the  flavor.  These 
"ue*  MRS.  T.  E.  A 


The  fact  that  Occident  is  milled 
from  the  choicest  hard  wheat  and 
contains  a  maximum  of  high  quality 
gluten — the  nourishing  element  in 
flour — is  the  reason  Occident  makes 
better  bread.  Order  a  sack  today. 

We  Guarantee  Better  Baking 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Russell-Miller  Milling  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


V  FiounriT  A'SIl  MIPS i#®1® 
cdkid^s  com|"!lab]e 


When  tha  weather  be¬ 
comes  disagreeable— damp 
end  chilly — when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  drops  to  a  few 
degrees  above  or  a  few  de¬ 
grees  below — wear  an  In- 
dera  Figurfit  Knit  Princess 
Blip.  For  you  can  depend 
Upon  an  Indera  to  keep  you 
6nug  and  warm  in  the  cold¬ 
est  kind  of  weather. 

And  keep  you  warm  with¬ 
out  making  you  uncomfort¬ 
able.  Every  Indera  has  a 
patented  border  that  pre¬ 
vents  crawling  up  around 
the  hips  or  bunching  be¬ 
tween  the  knees.  It  fits 
enug  and  smooth  under 
your  smartest  frock. 

The  STA-UP  shoulder 
Straps  STAY  UP  —  they 
can’t  slip  off  your  shoul¬ 
ders.  (Also  made  with  rib¬ 
bon  straps  as  illustrated.) 

Easy  to  launder  —  NO 
IRONING.  , 

Indera  Figusflt  Knit 
Princess  Slips  are  made  in 
&  wide  variety  of  weights 
and  fast  colors.  For  wo¬ 
men,  misses  and  children. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
Indera  and  don’t  take  a 
substitute.  Write  for  FREE 
Indera  style  folder  No.  12. 
INDERA  MILLS  CO., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


H**Aer  &,amP 


Candle  Power 

Burns  96%  Air 

Amazing  invention  in  table  lamps — 
wall  lamps — hanging  lamps  and 
lanterns.  Brilliant,  soft,  mellow  white 
light.  Burns  96%  air,  only  4%  cheap 
gasoline  or  kerosene  (coal- oil).  No 

chimneys  to  dean,  no  soot,  no  smoke,  no 
odor,  simple,  safe — easy  to  operate.  Lights 
with  match.  20  times  brighter  light  than 
wick  lamps  at  one-half  cost.  Greatest 
improvement  In  home  and  farm  light¬ 
ing  of  the  age.  Patented. 

Farr  home 
l»  t  t  TRIAL 

No  risk,  no  obligation.  Try  it 
30  days  and  send  it  back  If  not 
satisfied.  Just  write  today  for 
this  FREE  Trial  and  Special 
Price  Ofterto  quickly  introduce 
this  light  in  your  locality.  Be 
the  first  to  send  your  name  and 
address.  Write  now  before  you 
miss  this  opportunity.  Hand¬ 
some  descriptive  catalog  of  all 
stales  FREE. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Co. 

671  Lamp  Bldg. 

AKRON  •  •  OHIO 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

If  you  want  to  earn  bijr 
money  write  me  quickly 
for  salea  plan.  No  experi¬ 
ence  or  capital  required. 
Outfit  furnished  free  to 
workers.  Exclusive  territ¬ 
ory.  Big  season  now  on. 
Address  me  personally, 
say:  “send  agents  special 
Outfit  offer.”  J.  C.  Steese, 
President. 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials . Cane.  cane  Web 

Rush Fibre  Rush  Splints Reed Simple 

Instructions  for  Caning  and  Rush  Seating  sent  for  10 
cents.  Price  List  Free.  II.  II.  PERKINS,  258 
Shelton  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conti. 


ladies’  rs,1-.  *i°° 

Colors:  Atmosphere,  black,  g  ain.  grey,  gniimetal, 
sandust.  Sizes:  8J£-10)£.  Good  openings  for  agents. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  COMPANY,  NORWOOD,  MASS. 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  factnrer  at  bargain. 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 


fUST  send  the  cou¬ 
pon  below  and  we 
will  send  you  at  once 
complete  simple  step- 
by-step  instructions 
for  making  a  bouquet 
_  of  sweet  peas  so  per¬ 

fect  your  friends  will  insist  they  are 
real.  What  is  more,  we  will  include  sam¬ 
ple  materials  so  you  can  start  at  once. 

o  .  t  rr  Materials 

opecial  Qfrer  included 

This  is  a  special  offer  to  introduce  the  new 
Dennison  plan  by  which  you  can  make,  of 
colorful  crepe  paper,  delicate  sweet  peas, 
gorgeous  roses,  yellow  jonquils,  flaming 
poppies— more  than  60  varieties  of  flowers. 
Make  them  to  decora  teyou  r  home,  for  gifts, 
to  sell.  You  simply  cannot  believe  until  you 
try  how  easy  it  is.  Send  the  coupon  now. 


DENNISON’S,  Dept.  87- Y 
Framingham,  Mass. 

I  am  interested  in  your  new  method  of  making 
Crepe  Paper  Flowers.  Please  send  me  free  sample 
instructions  and  materials  for  making  Sweet  Peas. 

Name _ 

Street  or  R.  F.  D. _ 

City _ State _ _ _ 

Why  not  let  us  include  some  of  these  famous  Dennison 
books?  Check  those  you  want  and  enclose  lOo  for  each. 

_ Crepe  Paper  Costumes  _ Lamp  Shade  Packet 

_ Table  Decorations  _ Sealing  Wax  Craft 

_ Decorating  Halls  and  Booths  _ Weaving  Paper  Rope 

_ Complete  Home  Course  in  Crepe  Paper  Flower  Making  (f2) 

_ Party  Magazine  (20c) 
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The  most  milk 

for  the 

least  Money 


Essential  minerals  in 
just  the  right  form  and 
proportion — and  mo¬ 
lasses  in  dry  form — 
are  contained  in  this 
feed.  Palatable,  digest¬ 
ible,  and  profitable! 

production  is 
^  one  problem.  Getting  that  production  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  is  another.  And  Quaker 
offers  you  help  in  the  solution  of  both.  Quaker 
Boss  Dairy  Ration  enables  you  to  make  profit 
by  getting  maximum  production.  Quaker  Boss 
is  fresh  and  pure.  Great  purchasing,  storage, 
and  manufacturing  resources  enable  us  to  place 
Quaker  F eeds  within  reach  of  every  herd  owner. 
Quaker  Boss  Ration  contains  the  essential  in¬ 
gredients  a  cow  must  have  to  make  milk.  It  is 
always  uniform,  always  safe,  always  profitable. 
See  the  Quaker  Dealer  near  you. 


Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 

Just  the  feed  for  combining  with  Quaker  (16%)  or  Quaker 
Big  Q  (20%),  or  Quaker  Boss  (24%),  or  any  high  protein 
concentrate^  Sugared  Schumacher  is  a  choice  feed  for  young 
or  dry  stock;  an  entire  grain  ration  for  horses,  and  a  splendid 
fattening  ration  for  steers,  lambs  and  swine. 


Made  by  1^6  QUSKfif  (Jill’S  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


BUY  THE  FEEDS  1 1ST  STRIPED  SACKS 


Pedigree  Register  Associa¬ 
tions 

The  following  compilation  of  pedigree 
registers  maintained  in  the  United  States 
for  purebred  stock  has  been  revised  with 
much  care,  and  is  believed  to  be  correct. 
If  it  contains  any  errors  or  omissions,  we 
should  appreciate  receipt  of  information 
which  would  enable  us  to  make  correc¬ 
tions.  This  list  should  be  filed  for  ref¬ 
erence  by  all  readers  who  are  interested 
in  such  matters.  All  inquiries  concerning 
rules  of  registration  and  pedigrees  of 
animals  of  the  various  breeds  should  be 
directed  to  the  secretaries. 

CATTLE  REGISTERS 

American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association — W.  H.  Tomliave,  Stock 
Yards,  Chicago,  Secretary. 

American  Devon  Cattle  Club — W.  J. 
Neal,  Meredith.  X.  IB,  Secretary. 

American  Galloway  Breeders'  Associa¬ 
tion — R.  W.  Brown,  Carrollton,  Mo.,  Sec¬ 
retary. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club- — Karl 
B.  Musser,  Peterboro,  N.  II.,  Secretary. 

American  Hereford  Cattle  Breeders’ 
Association — R.  J.  Kinzer,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Secretary. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club — -Lewis 
W.  Morley,  324  W.  23rd  St..  New  York 
City.  Secretary. 

American  Polled  Hereford  Breeders’ 
Association — B.  O.  Gammon,  Des  Moines, 
la.,  Secretary. 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation — P.  K.  Groves,  Stock  Yards,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Secretary. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association — C.  T. 
Conklin,  Brandon,  Vt.,  Secretary. 

Breeders’  Association  of  French-Cana- 
dian  Cattle  of  the  United  States — W.  J. 
McMurdy,  Binghamton.  N.  Yr.,  Secretary. 

Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders'  Associa¬ 
tion — Ira  Inman.  Beloit,  Wis.,  Secretary. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Association  of 
|  America  —  R.  J.  Leonard,  Rockville, 
j  Conn.,  Secretary. 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer- 
i  ica  • — -  Houghton  Seaverns,  Brattleboro, 

I  Vt.,  Secretary. 

Milking  Shorthorn  Society  —  Roy  A. 
Cook,  Independence,  la..  Secretary. 

The  American  Polled  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association — J.  L.  Tormey,  Record 
Bldg.,  U.  S.  Yards,  Chicago,  Secretary. 

Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  of  America — 
Harley  A.  Martin,  Richland  Center, 
Wis.,  Secretary. 

HORSE  REGISTERS 

American  Association  of  Importers 
and  Breeders  of  Belgian  Draft  Plorses — 
J.  D.  Conner,  Jr.,  Wabash,  Ind.,  Secre¬ 
tary. 

American  Clydesdale  Association  — 
j  Miss  Margaret  Coridan,  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,  Secretary. 

American  Hackney  Horse  Society  - — 
Gurney  C.  Gue,  Merrick,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 
Secretary. 

American  Saddle  Horse  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation — Roger  IB  Lillard,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Secretary. 

American  Shetland  Pony  Club  —  Miss 
Julia  M.  Wade,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Secre¬ 
tary. 

American  Shire  Horse  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation — W.  G.  Lynch,  Tonica,  Ill.,  Sec¬ 
retary. 

American  Jockey  Club  (Thorough¬ 
breds) — Andrew  Herbert,  66  W.  40th 
St.,  New  York  City,  Registrar. 

American  Suffolk  Horse  Association — 
R.  P.  Stericker,  72  W.  Adams  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  Secretary. 

American  Trotting  Register  Co.  ■ — 
Frank  E.  Best,  137  S.  Ashland  Blvd., 
Chicago,  Secretary. 

Arabian  Plorse  Club  of  America — El¬ 
liott  S.  Humphrey,  Box  184,  Milan,  N. 
H.,  Secretary. 

Cleveland  Bay  Society  of  America — R. 
P.  Stericker,  72  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  Secretary. 

French  Coach  Horse  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica— Duncan  E.  Willett,  Oak  Park,  Ill., 
Secretary. 

National  French  Draft  Horse  Associa¬ 
tion — C.  E.  Stubbs,  Fairfield,  la.,  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Perclieron  Society  of  America — Ellis 
McFarland,  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Sec¬ 
retary. 

Standard  Jack  and  Janet  Registry  of 
l  America,  Inc. — Wm.  E.  Morton,  Scarritt 
,  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Secretary. 

The  Morgan  Horse  Club  —  Colgate 
Mann,  care  of  Stone  &  Webster,  120 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  Secretary. 

Welsh  Pony  and  Cob  Society  —  Miss 
Julia  M.  Wade,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Secre¬ 
tary. 

SHEEP  AND  GOAT  REGISTERS 

American  Angora  Goat  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation — C.  E.  DeGroot,  Sabinal,  Tex., 
Secretary. 

American  Black-Faced  Highland  Sheep 
Association — F.  R.  Sanders,  Mesa,  Ariz., 
Secretary. 

American  Cheviot  Sheep  Society — G. 
W.  Lough.  IBartwick,  N.  Y.,  Secretary. 

American  Cotswold  Registry  Associa¬ 
tion — F.  IV.  Harding,  13  Dexter  Park 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Secretary. 

,  American  and  Delaine  Merino  Record 
Association — Gowdy  Williamson,  Xenia, 
Ohio,  Secretary. 

American  Hampshire  Sheep  Associa¬ 
tion  —  C.  A.  Tyler,  36  Woodland  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich,  Secretary. 

American  Leicester  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion — A.  J.  Temple,  Cameron,  Ill.,  Sec¬ 
retary. 

American  Milch  Goat  Record  Associa- 
I  tion — Will  L.  TeWalt,  Vincennes,  Ind., 

]  Secretary. 


American  Oxford  Doivn  Association — ■ 
W.  A.  Shafor.  Hamilton,  Ohio.  Secretary. 

American  Rambouillet  Sheep-Breeders’ 
Association  —  Dwight  Lincoln,  Marys¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  Secretary. 

American  Romney  Breeders  —  Mark 
Ilavenhill,  703  Rose  St.,  Lexington,  Ky., 
Secretary. 

American  Shropshire  Registry  Associa¬ 
tion—  Miss  Julia  M.  Wade,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  Secretary. 

American  Southdown  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation — Wm.  L.  Henning.  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  State  College.  Pa.,  Secre¬ 
tary. 

American  Suffolk  Flock  Registry  Asso¬ 
ciation — James  Bowman.  Guelph,  Out., 
Secretary. 

American  Tunis  Sheep-Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation — Mrs.  Edna  Graham.  Roaclulale, 
Ind.,  Secretary. 

Continental  Dorset  Club  —  J.  R.  Hen¬ 
derson,  Hickory,  Pa.,  Secretary. 

Improved  Black-Top*  Delaine  Merino 
Sheep  Breeders’  Association — O.  M.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich..  Secretary. 

International  Dairy  Goat  Record  As¬ 
sociation — P.  E.  Clement,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
Secretary. 

National  Lincoln  Sheep  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation — D.  T.  Knight,  Marlette,  Mich., 
Secretary. 

National  Merino  Sheep  Register  Asso¬ 
ciation — R.  O.  Logan,  Montgomery,  Mich., 
Secretary. 

Persian  Sheep  Breeders’  Association — 
C.  E.  Bailey,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Secretary. 

Standard  Delaine  Merino  Sheep  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association — Robt.  Lawrence,  Chel¬ 
sea,  Mich.,  Secretary. 

SWINE  REGISTERS 

American  Berkshire  Association  —  E. 
M.  Christen,  Springfield,  Ill.,  Secretary. 

American  Duroc- Jersey  Swine-Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  —  R.  J.  Evans,  Stock 
Yards,  Chicago,  Secretary. 

American  Hampshire  Swine  Record 
Association — E.  M.  Harscli,  Peoria,  111., 
Secretary. 

American  Large  Black  Pig  Society — 
J.  F.  Cook,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Secretary. 

American  Poland-China  Record  Co. — 
George  W.  Davies,  Union  Stock  YTards, 
Chicago,  Secretary. 

American  Tamworth  Swine  Associa¬ 
tion — W.  T.  Barr,  Ames,  la.,  Secretary. 

American  Yorkshire  Club  —  H.  G. 
Ivrum,  139  Capitol  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Secretary. 

Cheshire  Swine  Breeders’  Association 
— E.  S.  Hill.  Freeville,  N.  Y..  Secretary. 

Chester  AVhite  Record  Association— F. 

F.  Moore,  Rochester,  Ind.,  Secretary. 

Improved  Small  Yorkshire  Club  of 

America — F.  B.  Stewart,  Espyville,  Pa., 
Secretary. 

National  Chester  White  Record  Asso¬ 
ciation  —  Thos.  Sharpless,  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pa.,  Secretary. 

National  Duroc  Record  Association — 

G.  G.  Luthy,  Peoria,  Ill.,  Secretary. 

National  Mulefoot  Hog  Record  Asso¬ 
ciation  —  G.  C.  Ivreglow,  DeGraff,  Ohio, 
Secretary. 

National  Poland-China  Record  Asso¬ 
ciation — A.  M.  Brown,  Winchester,  Ind., 
Secretary. 

National  Spotted  Poland-China  Record 
Association — Fred  L.  Obenchain,  460 
Century  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Secre¬ 
tary. 

O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders’  Association — 
O.  C.  Vernon,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Secretary. 

Standard  Poland-China  Record  Co. — 
Frank  L.  Garrett,  Maryville,  Mo.,  Sec¬ 
retary. 

United  States  Small  Yorkshire  Asso¬ 
ciation — D.  T.  Bascom,  California,  via. 
Montgomery,  Mich.,  Secretary. 


Sour  Fresh  Milk? 

Would  cows  eating  green  wild  cherry 
leaves  and  branches  growing  in  a  pas¬ 
ture  produce  sour  milk?  The  cow  man 
says  they  would.  I  say  they  would  not. 

w.  c. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  cows  or  other 
cattle  are  not  likely  to  eat  wild  cherry 
leaves.  Cases  have  been  known  where 
cattle  apparently  attracted  by  the  bitter 
taste  have  formed  an  abnormal  habit  of 
eating  such  leaves.  In  such  cases  they 
might  eat  enough  to  become  injured,  since 
wild  cherry  leaves  contain  a  small  amount 
of  prussic  acid,  but  in  no  case  would  the 
milk  be  sour.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  experience  the  writer  has 
never  known  an  instance  of  milk  actually 
sour  to  the  taste  when  drawn  from  the 
cow.  Milk  may  be  bloody  or  stringy  or 
thick  or  containing  pus  or  flavored  with 
various  plants  as  onions,  garlic,  cabbage 
and  the  like,  but  never  sour  when  first 
drawn.  h.  h.  w. 


Fencing  Against  Sheep 

Can  I  compel  my  neighbor  to  fence 
against  sheep?  d.  c.  p. 

New  York. 

You  can  compel  your  neighbor  to  fence 
against  such  animals  as  are  usually  pas¬ 
tured  in  the  locality  where  you  live. 

N.  T. 


Dietitian  :  “Yes,  a  few  lettuce  leaves, 
without  oil,  and  a  glass  of  orange  juice. 
There,  madam,  that  completes  your  daily 
diet.”  Mrs.  Overweight :  “Thank  you  so 
much,  doctor,  but  do  I  take  this  before 
or  after  meals?” — London  Passing  Show. 
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Deepwells  Ayrshire  Record 

The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Oct.  6  contained  a 
paragraph  on  Ayrshire  records.  It  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  herd  of  R.  B.  Miller  &  Son 
as  leading  ell  other  herds  in  New  York 
under  the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test  for  the 
month  of  July.  This  is  not  correct.  Our 
herd,  consisting  of  14  mature  animals,  in¬ 
cluding  dry  cows,  led  the  Ayrshire  Herd 
Test  for  July  not  only  in  New  York  but 
also  in  the  United  States.  Our  official 
record  at  Deepwells  Farm,  as  reported 
to  us  by  Superintendent  W.  A.  Kyle  of 
the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  in 
charge  for  the  month  of  July  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Average,  930  lbs.  of  milk,  4.25  per 
cent,  39.54  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

The  three  leading  cows  in  our  herd  for 
the  month  were  as  follows:  Fairholme 
Lady,  1,793  lbs.  of  milk,  4.08  per  cent; 
73.15  lbs.  of  butterfat;  Woronoake  Anna, 
1,404  lbs.  of  milk,  4.78  per  cent,  67.11 
lbs.  of  butterfat;  Floss  of  Lawndale,  1,- 
562  lbs.  of  milk,  4.02  per  cent,  62.79  lbs. 
of  butterfat.  wintiirop  taylor. 

St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Some  Cornell  Short  Courses 

If  a  farmer  has  problems  of  farm  man¬ 
agement,  marketing,  soil  exhaustion,  stock 
diseases,  farm  machinery,  drainage,  or 
any  other  problem,  he  can  learn  in  a  few 
weeks  at  Cornell  what  it  would  take  him 
years  of  costly  experiment  to  find  out  for 
himself. 

This  year  special  “unit  courses”  have 
been  added  to  the  regular  program.  This 
will  consist  of  a  short  period  of  intensive 
study  on  some  concrete  problem.  In¬ 
struction  will  begin  when  one  arrives  and 
continue  until  he  has  finished. 

A  special  course  is  also  to  be  given  in 
Milk  Plant  Management,  designed  to 
train  milk  operators  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  milk  code,  which  became  effective 
July  1  last. 

The  usefulness  of  all  these  courses  has 
been  repeatedly  attested  by  farmers  who 
have  gained  material  help  from  the 
courses  themselves, and  from  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  other  sources  of  information 
which  they  gained  at  Cornell. 

No  one  would  neglect  to  collect  divi¬ 
dends  on  a  stock  investment.  The  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  is  an 
investment.  Begin  collecting  dividends 
on  it  now  in  terms  of  information  and 
personal  help.  j.  v.  skiff. 

Feed  Price  Outlook 

Quoting  from  page  1258  in  the  October 
6  issue,  “Several  subscribers  ask  whether 
feed  prices  will  be  higher  in  November 
and  early  December  than  they  are  now.” 
The  fluctuation  in  prices  of  purchased 
commodities  is  one  subject  of  interest  to 
every  consumer,  whether  he  be  breeder, 
producer  or  manufacturer.  The  article 
from  which  the  above  excerpt  is  taken 
further  discusses  the  bearing  which  enor¬ 
mous  crops  and  extensive  demand  exert 
upon  the  feed  market.  A  movement 
which  may  have  a  stabilizing  influence 
upon  the  market  for  commercial  feed  con¬ 
sumed  by  eastern  dairymen  has  gained 
considerable  headway  in  some  parts  of 
the  Central  West. 

Soy  bean  growers  of  Central  Illinois 
have  been  watching  the  season's  develop- 
ments  in  Soy  bean  marketing  with  con¬ 
siderable  interest  and  satisfaction.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring  of  1928  a  number  of 
growers  contracted  the  s  le  of  their  beans 
to  the  milling  and  seed  interests  at  $1.35 
per  bushel,  No.  2  grade,  delivered  Bloom¬ 
ington  or  Peoria,  Ill.,  a  much  better  price 
than  had  been  received  in  this  county  for 
some  time.  These  companies  asked  for 
the  output  from  50,000  acres  or  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000,000  bushels  of  beans,  any 
variety,  to  be  delivered  prior  to  December 
31,  1928,  and  within  a  few  weeks  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  local  farm  bureaus 
who  delivered  the  contracts,  their  require¬ 
ments  were  filled. 

Recently,  propaganda  was  circulated 
stating  that  these  firms  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  default  on  some  contracts  as 
they  could  not  handle  the  enormous  out¬ 
put  contracted  for  and  in  order  to  refute 
such  statements  and  place  the  policy  of 
these  companies  before  the  public,  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  companies 
concerned  held  a  series  of  county  meet¬ 
ings  with  elevator  men  and  Soy  bean 
growers,  where  announcement  was  made 
of  the  companies’  intention  of  handling 
all  beans  as  agreed. 

The  Soy  bean  growers  see  in  this 
movement  the  dawn  of  a  system  of  or¬ 
derly  marketing.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
a  continuous  movement  into  the  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  as  well  as  a  steady  outgo 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  dairymen  of  the 
Eastern  States  are  in  the  market  for 
commercial  dairy  feeds  throughout  the 
year,  demanding  their  purchases  be  de¬ 
livered  to  them  as  consumed. 

Practically  all  of  the  elevator  men  who 
have  been  approached  are  of  the  opinion 


that  co-operation  between  purchaser  and 
grower  will  result  in  greater  economic 
prosperity  for  each  group.  The  contract¬ 
ing  firms  are  making  arrangements  with 
the  elevators  for  the  storage  of  these 
beans  throughout  the  rush  season  so  that 
they  may  be  shipped  to  avoid  congestion. 

Where  the  grower  can  provide  storage 
or  the  contracting  firms  rent  storage,  the 
latter  are  tendering  the  same  proposition 
to  other  Soy  bean  growers  for  additional 
beans  at  the  same  price,  January  delivery. 

rrangements  are  being  made  to  pay  for 
these  beans  as  they  are  delivered  from 
the  harvest  figld. 

It  is  hoped  this  arrangement  will  be  so 
practical  that  it  can  be  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  other  products  of  the  farm.  The 
same  contracting  companies  expect  to  be 
in  a  position  to  handle  the  1929  crop  of 
beans  and  announce  their  price  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  planting  season.  If  this  can 
be  done  it  will  not  only  have  a  tendency 
to  stabilize  the  price  to  the  grower  but 
to  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  as 
well.  THORA  M.  CARMEAN. 

Macon  Co.,  HI. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  31. — Fairgrounds,  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
60  Registered  Ayrshires,  Allegany-Steu- 
ben  Club.  Ray  E.  Mead,  sales  manager. 

Oct.  31. — Wellington,  Ohio,  Wellington 
Holstein  Association  Sale,  under  the 
management  of  Ohio  Holstein-Friesian 
Association. 

Nov.  1. — Angus  Breeders’  Angus  Sale, 
East  St.  Louis,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale 
manager.  West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

Nov.  3. — Milking  Shorthorns,  48  head, 
Live  Stock  Pavilion,  Troy,  Pa. 

Nov.  5. — St.  Martins,  Wis.,  Milwaukee 
Holstein  Breeders’  Association  sale. 

Nov.  6.— Burton,  Ohio.  Paul  McNish, 
and  Geauga  County  Holstein  Breeders’ 
sale. 

Nov.  12.  —  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  S.  H. 
Bird,  manager.  South  Byron,  Wis. 

Nov.  14-15. — Hornell,  N.  Y.,  Allegany- 
Steuben  Holstein  Breeders’  Club  annual 
sale. 

Nov.  14.— Worcester,  Ohio,  Ohio  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  sale. 

Nov.  20-23.  —  Waukesha  and  Water- 
town,  Wis.,  U.  S.  National  Fall  Sale, 
Holsteins,  under  the  management  of  R. 
E.  Haeger,  Algonquin,  Ill. ;  W.  L.  Baird, 
”  aukesha,  Wis.,  and  Francis  Darcey, 
Watertown,  Wis. 

Dec.  4-5. — Earlville,  N.  Y.,  14th  Earl- 
ville  Holstein  sale.  R,  Austin  Backus, 
sale  manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  20,  1929. — Holsteins.  Allen  G. 
Brubacker,  disposal  sale.  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.; 
S.  T.  Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  7-Feb.  15. — Short  Winter  Course, 
New^  York  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 

Nov.  14-17 .—Seventh  Mid-West  Horti¬ 
cultural  Exposition,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Nov.  15-17. — Westchester  County  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  annual  show.  Mechanics’ 
Hall,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  17-24.  —  American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

^  Nov.  21-23. — Michigan  State  Potato 
Growers’  Meeting  and  Show.  Big  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Nov.  20-22. — Maine  State  Pomological 
Society,  City  Hall,  Portland,  Me.  E.  L. 
White,  secretary,  Bowdoinliam,  Me.  Mr. 
Grant  G.  Hitchings,  the  New  York  apple 
grower,  will  make  an  address. 

Nov.  27-Dee.  1. — -Cleveland  Live  Stock 
Show,  fourteenth  Cleveland  poultry  and 
pet  stock  show,  Public  Auditorium,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Dee.  1-8.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 

Ill. 

Dec.  4-6. — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Chalfonte- 
Haddou  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Dec.  11-13.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  poultry  show,  Sharon, 
Conn.,  Arthur  J.  Kinsman,  secretary. 

Jan.  7-12,  1929. — Rochester  Fanciers’ 
Association,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary 
E.  G.  Jones,  Box  472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  28-Feb.  2.  —  Pittsburgh  Poultry, 
Pigeon  and  Bantam  Show,  Duquesne 
Garden,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Secretary  Harry 
J.  Singer,  P.  O.  Box  326,  Braddock,  Pa/ 

Feb.  5-8. — Annual  meeting  New  York 
State  Grange,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I  .%  MISCELLANEOUS  1 


Belmont  Farm  Percherons 

If  your  district  needs  a  Stallion,  write  or 
come  and  see  us.  We  have  3  richly  bred 
show  and  breeding  stallions  at  breeders 
prices;  also  a  few  high  class  brood  mares. 

H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS 

MT.  EPHRAIM.  N.  J. 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free. 


rtNKtlS  hunting1)!; 
and  other  game.  Males,  $ 
Females,  *5.50.  Pair,  $1 
Yearling  Females,  special 
catchers,  *6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  Now  London, 


NEW  ZEALAND  RED  RABBITS,  $6.00 

White  Muscovy  Ducks .  S5.00 

<1.  Hendrickson  Cobleeklll,  N.  Y. 


Registered,  Pure  Bred  and  Unregistered 

Prices  reasonable.  CHAS.  A.  STR0H,  Milford,  Pike  County,  Penns. 


SWINE 


DCDtf  CUIDr  DA  ADC  at  Bargain  Prices.  H.  0.  A  H. 

Dcnnoninc  DUHliO  B.  HAHPENIilNLI,  Dundee,  A.  V. 

POLAND  CHINA  BREEDING  STOCK— Boars,  Bred  Sows. 
Priced  l  ight.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheswold,  Del. 


Phachirae  The  Pte  forthe  family  table.  Unsurpassed 

Vlie&IIIIC&jn  quality.  M0RNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylunia,  Pa. 


OH  1  °  P.hpclor  Whitoe  R'9i*tcrod.  Choice  Pigs,  js  75 
Improved  W II  Co  IB  I  Tvllllco  up.  Pairs  no-akin.  Big  litters. 
Easy  feeders.  Quick  growers.  It.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  y. 


Rag.  Spotted  Poland  ChinasKS’ 

8  wks.  age,  $10.50  each.  0.  M.  KENNEL.  R.  3.  Honey  Brook,  Penn. 


Riff  Tuna  Pnlanrlc  Pure  bred>  hiKh  clasa>  registered. 
*u&  'Jr“  rUIallUi  Hogs  and  pigs  for  sale.  Don’t  fail 
to  write  me  for  prices.  G.  8.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Reg.  Chester  White  Service  Boars  and  Sows 
ready  to  breed;  also  young  pigs,  3  to  1  mos.  old,  all 
extra  good  ones.  E.  L.  ASH  lilt* DUE,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE  SIS 

F.  M.  Pat  tine: to n  &  Son  -  Merriflelil,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire — Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed, 
6  to 7  weeks  old,  S3. 75  each;  8  to 9  week  old,  S4.00  each. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O  D.  on  approval.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  No  charge  for  crates.  J.  W.  CAR. 
HITY,  7  Lynn  8t.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1508- W. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

Ready  for  Service 

Holstein  Bull 

From  the  Home  oi  World 
Record  Cows 

Have  one  ready  for  service, 
two  soon  ready  and  some 
younger  bulls,  all  from  World 
record  or  veryjhigh  record  dams. 
Bred  right  and  priced  right. 

HIGHFIELD  FARM 

Accredited 

JOHN  G.  ELLIS  LEE.  MASS. 


T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE 

tO  very  large  registered  Holstein  cows.  20  high  grade 
cows,  fresh  and  close  springers.  Also  several 
registered  bulls  and  heifers. 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J0HN  cProRPEAGAN- 


For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  *85.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  *50.00,  *75.00  and 
*100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  806  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Slags. 


QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog. 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good.  Hogs:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $8.75  each; 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  I),  to  your  approval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 
10  days  with  pigs,  return  them  and  1  will  return  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St..  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Cheater,  6-8  wks. 
old,  $4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  $5.00 
each.  8hoats,  3  months  old,  $6.50  each,  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  M7  GUARANTEE— TOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinaton,  Massachusetts — tel.  1085 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  you  will  be  satisfied 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  8  weeks  old  .  .  $4.00  each 
8  to  9  weeks  old  .  .  $4.25  each 

Good  rugged  thrifty  pigs,  having  size  and  quality.  Will 
ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  If  not  satisfied  when  you 
receive  them,  return  them  and  I  will  return  you  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0635 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay — high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time — 

Berkihire  and  Chester  Cron— Yorkibire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.75 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  oar  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 


SHEEP 


Breeding  Sheep  for  Sale 

Merino  and  Black  Face  Ewes  bred  to  Dorset  Hams. 
Doi  set-Merino  Ewes  bred  to  Southdown  Rams. 
Also  Registered  Dorset  Yearling  Rains. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS 
Arthur  Banks,  Mgr.  Alhtmuchy,  N.  J. 


1,500  BREEDING  EWES  SKS 

Prices.  1,000  choice,  large  Black  Faced  Ewes,  1  to  i 
years  old.  Also  500  choice,  large  Michigan  Delaine  Ewes, 
1  to  1  years  old.  ALMOND  B.  CHAPMAN  <t  SONS, 
South  Rockwood,  Mich.  20  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Midi. 


Reg.  Southdown  Rams 

Andrew  J.  Wilson,  li.  F.  B.  No.  8,  Bristol,  Conn. 


Fairmount  Shropshire  Rams 

sale  325  up.  J.  E.  WATKINS,  Route  2,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Grade"3  Shropshire  yea/old  Delaine  Ewes 

FOR  SALE— Moderate  priced  and  good.  Any  number. 

J.  B.  Abbott  -  -  South  Dayton,  N,  Y« 


yeSrI^n!  SHROPSHIRE  and  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS 

Also  bred  ewes  later.  ANDREW  i.  COCHRANE,  Ripley,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

Frederick  Neuburger  -  Monroe,  New  York 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  U  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  .  -  SARRE,  VERMONT 


6  Reg.  Jersey  Heifers  *H3 

Sybil,  Majesty,  Noble  Bulls,  $100  up. 

LEVI  COW  BEN  FREDOJilA,  N.Y. 


Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Shippers  of  Dairy  Cattle  In  the  East. 

160  bead  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed 


LILLIS  LAKE  IIEREFORB  RANCH 

Hereford  herd  bulls,  ready  for  immediate  service.  These 
Herefords  are  founded  on  the  best  blood  obtainable. 
Prize  winners  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

William  J.  Lillis,  Owner  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  .  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

-  -  -  *  -  -  _ _ _ 

■nor  highly  bred.  Orada  Guernsey  or  Holateln  Dairy 
*  calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  8S4.6 
Sire:— Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  ot  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  From  a  olean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  ot  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  tor  sales  list 
and  Pedigree*.  wiw„  flRM|  j,  g  |(  _  Pl 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS1 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


ANOTHER  NICE  PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULL 
^  I  CALF  for  Sale.  EVERETT  8.  WELLS,  Norwich,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— Four  Pure  Bred  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS, 
fresh.  B.  L.  SISSON  -  Schaghticoke,  New  York 


FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILLIGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


DOGS 


AinnJnln  Dunn  Three  months  old.  From 

Airedale  Flips  daughter *  *wrop. 

a  Rocket.  Eligible. 

CHARLES  MAYOH,  R.  R.  No.  5,  Vineland,  N.  Y.  Pecjalont)  Poultry  Farm. 


IA! SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS’? 

Males,  $6.  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  COCKER  Q|  |  no  Long  ears,  wavy  coats. 
SPANIEL  l  W  *  9  None  better.  Males,  s  l  O; 

females,  35.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  -  Franklin,  Vermont. 


Goon  Hounds-Fox  Hounds— Spaniels  yom?|stoacnkd 

10  days  trial.  LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Hlmrod,  N.  yI 


Russian  Wolfhound  PuppieSchfmp!0fnr  stock  —  FOR 

SALE.  MRS.  W.  T.  MIDWIG,  R.  2,  Red  Lion,  Poann. 


FOR  SALE — Irish  Terrier,  i  yrs.  old,  valuable  nightdog. 

Pedigreed  Police  Dog,  2  years  old.  Hunting  Dog,  3 
years  old.  EMIL  PELLISSIEIt,  Ii.  D.  8,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Uroaf  nonce  2  tine  black  males,  5  mos.,  registered. 

uredi.  JLSdaeS  J55  ea.  EAUL  STEVES,  Intervale,  N.  H. 

PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES— Will  ship 
on  approval.  F.  L.  CROWE  -  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUPS — From  heel  driving  parents. 
Shipped  on  approval.  SHADY  LAWN  FARMS,  Heuvetton,  N.  Y. 


TRISII  SETTERS — Best  breeding.  Country  raised. 
A  MEIER  PINEKNOLL  FARM, Noxon  Road, Poughkeepsie, Pi.  Y. 


POINTER  PUPPIES — 6  wks.  old,  $10  (ten  dollars) 
each.  C.  D.  KINTZ  R.  D.  9  Ludlowville ,  AT.  Y. 


MALE  COW  DOG— Heel  driver,  $35.  Satisfaction 
assured.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vermont. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES— Registered  stock.  Illustrated  civ. 
cular  free.  OLOVERNOOK  KENNELS,  Chambersburg;,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  KELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  P*. 


Registered  Shropshire  rams  for  sale— 

Also  a  few  ewes,  Buttars  &  Minton  Strains. 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  Windy  Row,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


SALE  25  Reg.  Yearling  Shropshire  Ewes 

Yearling  Hams  and  2  year  olcr  Rams,  5  year  old  Buttar 
Imp.  Ram.  C*  G.  BOWER  -  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


TOWNSEND  PROS.,  Interlaken,  N.  Y.— 25  Rams: 

Dorset*,  Rambmiillets,  Delaines,  Cheviots,  Oxfords, 
Suffolks  and  Southdowns — our  motto,  a  square  deal. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS— Good  quality 
and  type.  Priced  right.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


Hair  Ckrnmvhirn  Rams,  Ram  Lambs  and  a  few  good 

Bcgv  Ollfupsnilc  Ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.  T. 


2  PEBIGREEB  FOX  HOUNDS  — Also  litter  pups 
ORVILLE  LAMBERTON,  Mooers  Forks,  N.  Y. 

iimmmmmmmmimmimmimmmi® 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

mmmmimmimmimimmmmmmiiB 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 
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MILK 

Effective  Oct.  25 :  League-pool,  Class 
1,  3  per  cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22 
per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differ¬ 
entials  ;  Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.35. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5.  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers,  November  :  Class  1, 
$3.17 ;  Class  2,  $2.30 ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy. 

00 

O 

Vrr 

@$0.48% 

Extras,  92  score  .  .  . 

•4'<  % 

First,  88  to  91  score 

.  .44 

@  .46% 

Seconds  . 

.  .42%  @  .43% 

Lower  grades . 

.  .41%  @  .42 

Ladles  . 

.  .36 

@  -39% 

Packing  stock . 

.  .33 

@  .36 

Renovated . 

.  .42 

@  -43 

Sweet,  fancy . 

..  .49  %@  .50 

Extra  . 

..  .48%  @  .49 

Firsts  . 

.  .45 

@  .47% 

Seconds  . 

.  .43  %@  .44% 

Centralized . 

.  .42%  @  .45% 

•  CHEESE 

State,  flats,  June  special.$0.28 

@$0.28% 

Wis.,  flats,  held . 

.  .27 

@  -27% 

Flats,  fresh . 

.  .26%  @  .27 

Daisies,  fresh . 

.  .25  %@  .26 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  .  . 

.$0.69 

@$0.70 

Average  extras . 

.  .55 

@  .63 

Extra  firsts . 

.  .40 

@  .50 

Firsts  \ . 

.  .33 

@!  .38 

Pacific  Coast,  white  . . 

.  .45 

@  .65 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.  .54 

@  .57 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .49 

@  .50 

Common  to  good  . . . 

.  .29 

@  .35 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.40@$0.43 

Fair  to  good . 30 @  .38 

Roosters  . 16  @  .24 

Fowls  . 24  @  .32 

Ducks  . 18  @  .26 

Turkeys,  young  . 55@  .58 

Old  . 30 @  .40 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 50 @  .65 

Dark,  doz . 2.50  @  3.50 

Culls  .  1-50  @  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.24@$0.35 

Chickens  . 26@  .35 

Roosters  . 18 @  .22 

Ducks  . 20@  .28 

Geese  . 15  @  .24 

Tame  rabbits  . 20  @  .25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $11.50@14.00 

Bulls  .  7.25 @  9.40 

Cows  . 7.75@  8.75 

Calves,  best  . 16.00  @17.00 

Common  to  good  . 10.00@13.00 

gheep  .  5.00 @  7.00 

Lambs  . 13.00  @13.65 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.20@$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 16@  .19 

Culls  . 13 @  -15 

Steers,  100  lbs . 23.00  @27.00 

Bulls  . 14.00@18.50 

Cows  . 16.00  @19.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.00@$2.10 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 1.50@  1.75 

Maine,  150  lbs .  1.50 @-  1.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 1.50@  2.o0 

Bu.  bskt .  1.00  @  1.25 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.00@$1.15 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . -40 

Cabbage,  ton  . 30.00  @38.00 

Carrots,  bu . 1.00 @  1.50 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.50  @  2.25 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 1.00  @  1.40 

Cucumbers,  bu . 2.00  @  6.00 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl..l5.00@16.00 

Imported  .  5.00 @  5.50 

Leeks,  100  bclis . 1.50 @  2.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 75 @  2.25 

Lima  beans,  bu . 4.00  @  8.50 

Onions,  100  lbs . 2.50  @  3.50 

Okra,  bu .  1.00  @  3.50 

Parsley,  bu . 1.00  @  2.00 

Peas,  bu . 2.00@  6.00 

Radishes,  100  bclis . 1.00  @  2.00 

Spinach,  bu .  *50@  1.00 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl . 1.50 @  2.00 

String  beans,  bu . 1.00  @  4.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  ....  1.00 @  4.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 75 @  1.00 

Watercress,  100  bclis . 2.00@  3.00 

DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9.00@$9.50 

Pea  . . .  8.85 @  9.00 

Red  kidney  .  8.75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.60@$3.25 

Bbl.  .  2.00@10.00 

Pears,  bbl . 3.00@  6.50 

Quinces,  bu . 50@  1.25 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 3.00@  3.85 

Peaches,  bu.  bskt . 1.50@  2.25 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 40 @  .55 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Ilav,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00  @27.00 

No.  2  .  24.00@25.00 

No.  3 . 15.00@21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@25.00 


Straw,  rye  . 22.00@25.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring . $1.30% 

No.  2  red  .  1.58% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.22% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 54 

Barley  . 79 

Rye  . 1.11% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.5S@  .59 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 75@  .80 

Gathered  . 50@  .65 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50  @  .65 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50 @  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02  .03 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10@  .15 

String  beans,  lb . 25 @  .30 

Lima  beans,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Peas,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Lettuce,  head . 05 @  .15 

Onions,  lb . 06 @  .08 

Cabbage,  lb . 05  @  .10 

Peaches,  doz . 20 @  .30 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

There  seems  to  be  more  interest  in  the 
apple  market  by  producers  than  by  buy¬ 
ers,  at  least  appies  are  not  moving  as  they 
should.  For  a  week  or  ten  days  receivers 
have  been  advising  their  shippers  to  hold 
back  until  they  had  an  opportunity  to 
clear  up  the  situation  and  in  Philadelphia 
results  are  just  beginning  to  be  felt.  A 
slightly  better  movement  has  been  re¬ 
ported  the  last  day  or  two  but  with  little 
change  in  prices.  A  good  many  Virginia 
apples  are  being  offered,  much  of  it  excel¬ 
lent  fruit,  Virginia  Staymans  2%-in.  and 
up,  U.  S.  No.  1,  ranging  $1.40  to  $1.50  a 
bushel,  and  fine  Smokehouse  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  brought  around  $1.85  a  bushel. 
Black  Twig  3-in.  and  up  and  Grimes  and 
Maiden  Blush  2%-in.  and  up  brought 
$1.35  a  bushel,  while  nearby  Grimes  Gold¬ 
en  and  Delicious  ranged  50  to  65c,  fancy 
75c  to  $1  per  %-bushel  basket.  Yorks 
were  quoted  25  to  50c,  and  Ben  Davis  20 
to  35c  per  %-bu.  basket.  A  little  im¬ 
provement  was  reported  on  eastern 
grapes,  12-qt.  Climax  baskets  selling  50  to 
65c.  Pears  were  also  reported  firm  on 
good  stock  the  last  of  the  week  with  best 
New  York  State  Seckels  selling  $2  to 
$2.50  a  bushel.  A  good  supply  of  car¬ 
rots  was  received  with  York  State  stock, 
in  the  rough,  selling  $1.25  a  bushel,  and 
California  crates  bunched  ranged  $2.75  to 
$3.25.  Cauliflower  showed  a  little  weak¬ 
ness,  best  Long  Island  crates  selling  $2 
to  $2.75.  String  beans  show  a  wide  range 
in  quality  and  sold  at  $1  to  $2  per  %-bu. 
basket,  while  Lima  beans  were  very  scarce 
with  Virginia  stock  selling  $3  to  $6.50  a 
bushel.  Sweet  potatoes  showed  a  slight 
improvement  early  in  the  week  as  deal¬ 
ers  reported  that  the  larger  supplies  of 
ordinary  stock  were  fairly  well  cleaned 
up.  Prices  held  fairly  steady  with  Vir¬ 
ginia  barrels  ranging  $1.25  to  $1.50  and 
Maryland  bushels  sold  mostly  around  75c 
a  bushel.  Onions  were  a  little  slow  with 
the  prices  holding  about  steady  on  good 
stock,  best  medium  to  large  York  State 
yellows  in  100-lb.  sacks  selling  $3  to 
$3.50.  Indiana  and  Ohio  growers  ship 
many  of  their  onions  in  50-lb.  sacks,  No. 
2’s  selling  65  to  75c  a  sack.  There  was 
a  fair  demand  for  fancy  nearby  celery, 
but  the  market  on  shipped-in  stock  showed 
a  little  weakness,  York  State  ranging 
$1.25  to  $2.25,  fancy  $2.50  per  2-3  crate, 
as  to  quality.  Cabbage  continues  to  hold 
up  well,  New  York  State  Danish  ranging 
$35  to  $40  ton  for  the  best  with  poor 
stock  selling  as  low  as  $18.  Good  toma¬ 
toes,  mostly  western,  met  a  firm  market, 
California  lugs  wrapped  ranging  $1.50  to 
$2.25,  fancy  $2.50  to  $2.85,  and  nearby 
75c  to  $1.25  per  %-bu.  hamper. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  for  the  week  equaled  19,- 
600  cases  or  about  the  same  as  for  the 
same  week  a  year  ago  but  nearly  5,000 
cases  less  than  for  the  week  previous. 
This  resulted  in  a  good  demand  for  fine 
fresh  eggs  which  sold  on  a  firm  market. 
Fresh  extra  firsts  were  quoted  at  43c 
and  fresh  firsts  at  38  to  39c  a  dozen. 
Fewer  nearby  eggs  than  usual  are  being 
received  by  Philadelphia  jobbers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports,  due  to  the  hucksters  in¬ 
vading  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  coun¬ 
try  districts  within  a  25-mile  radius  of 
the  city  in  search  of  fresh  eggs.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  rail  receipts  were  mixed 
and  held  fresh  which  were  little  wanted 
and  on  such  trading  was  quiet.  Fresh 
seconds  were  quoted  at  30  to  32c  a  dozen. 
There  is  always  a  limited  demand  for 
extra  fancy  stock  to  which  some  jobbers 
cater,  consequently  some  carefully  se¬ 
lected  very  fancy  candled  fresh  eggs 
worked  out  at  from  52  to  54c  a  dozen 
when  put  up  in  cartons.  Storage  packed, 
extra  firsts  moved  out  at  from  34  to  35c 
a  dozen.  Cold  storage  holdings  of  eggs 
were  reduced  in  Philadelphia  to  220,183 
cases  on  October  22  against  215,595  cases 
a  year  ago  on  the  same  date.  Reports 


covering  cold  storage  holdings  for  26 
cities  of  the  country  showed  about  475,- 
000  cases  more  on  hand  on  October  20 
than  a  year  ago. 

Offerings  of  live  fowl  were  moderate 
and  the  market  held  firm,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  fancy,  heavy,  ranging  31  to  33c  a 
lb.  while  medium  sizes  and  mixed  breeds 
of  colored  stock  were  quoted  at  30c  a  lb. 
Fine  large  White  Leghorns  averaged  25c 
and  small  White  Leghorns  averaged  21c 
a  lb.  Fine  large  Plymouth  Rock  Spring 
chickens  sold  at  the  same  price  as  heavy 
fowl,  31  to  33c,  but  other  sizes  of  Rocks 
and  colored  mixed  breed  ranged  28  to 
30c.  Leghorns  averaged  27c.  Old  roost¬ 
ers  ranged  22  to  23c  a  lb.  Receipts  of 
fresh-killed  fowl  were  only  moderate,  and 
the  market  held  fairly  steady.  The  lim¬ 
ited  offerings  of  fancy  stock  were  readily 
absorbed  with  little  change  in  prices, 
heavy  fresh-killed  fowl  in  barrels  selling 
the  last  of  the  week  at  from  32  to  33c  a 
lb.,  with  medium-weight  stock  selling  27 
to  31c,  and  very  small  worked  out  as  low 
as  23c.  Nearby  broilers,  mixed  sizes,  in 
barrels,  iced,  ranged  38  to  40c  a  lb.  Cold 
storage  holdings  of  poultry  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  were  reported  as  1.977,889  lbs.  on 
October  22  as  against  2,258,585  lbs.  a 
year  ago  on  the  same  date.  However  a 
report  showing  total  storage  holdings  in 
26  cities  of  the  country  indicates  heavier 
stocks  in  storage  this  year  than  a  year 
ago  at  this  time. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

High-grade  hay  was  kept  well  cleaned 
up  with  market  firm  and  prices  showing  a 
little  improvement.  There  was  a  mod¬ 
erate  demand  for  ordinary  to  good  hay 
and  poor  hay  moved  slowly.  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy  ranged  $17.50  to  818  a  ton,  and  No. 
3,  $15  to  $15.50.  Timothy-light-clover 
mixed  was.  quoted  up  to  $17  a  ton.  Rye 
straw  receipts  were  light  and  the  market 
held  firm,  straight  rye  straw  selling  $18 
to  $20  while  wheat  and  Gat  straw  aver¬ 
aged  $14  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

The  decided  slump  on  apples  has  been 
perhaps  the  predominant  feature  of  the 
Boston  produce  market  during  the  past 
week.  Heavy  offerings  from  practically 
all  producing  sections,  many  arriving 
overripe  and  bruised,  caused  drastic  price 
revisions.  Many  local  growers  have  sus¬ 
pended  shipments.  Cranberries,  also,  re¬ 
acted  because  of  unseasonably  warm 
weather.  Most  other  produce  has  shown 
little  change. 

A ’-  des. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  fair. 
Market  .  oversupplied.  Native  Graven- 
steins  ord.,  $1  to  $2 ;  fancy,  $2.25  to  $3 ; 
McIntosh  ord.,  $1  to  $2 ;  fancy,  $2.25  to 
$3.25 ;  few  $3.50  std.  bu.  box ;  Me.,  bbls., 
A2%-in„  Gravensteins,  $4.50  to  $5.50; 
Wolf  River,  $2  to  $3;  Va.,  Delicious, 
Unci.,  $1;  Jonathans,  $1  to'$1.25;  N.  Y., 
U.  S.  No.  1,  Wolf  River,  85c  to  $1. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  18  bchs.,  35  to  60c;  cut  off, 
60c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  white,  85c  to  $1.10;  few 
$1.25  std.  bu.  box.  iSavoy,  mostly  $1.10 
to  $1.50  bbl.  N.  Y.  Danish,  100-lb. 
sack,  $2  to  $2.35. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate ;  demand 
fair.  Native  24  bchs.,  75c  to  $1.10;  cut 
off,  $1.10  to  $1.60  std.  bu.  box.  Cal., 
crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

Cauliflower. — Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  fair  Native  4-12  heads.,  75c  to 
$1.50;  crate.  Col.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Utah, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  N.  Y„  $2  to  $2.25. 

Celery. — 'Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  18  bchs.,  $1.60  to  $2 ;  few, 
$2.25  std.  bu.  box ;  N.  Y.,  2/3  crates, 
$2.20  to  $2.50;  poorer,  decayed,  50c  to  $1. 

Cranberries.  —  Supplies  moderately 
heavy,  demand  good.  Native  %  bbi. 
crates,  $2.75  to  $325;  %  bbls.,  $6  to 
$6.50 ;  poorer,  $5. 

Cucumbers. — 'Supplies  light,  demand 
good.  Native  50-70  cukes,  $5  to  $9 ;  few, 
$10  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair,  market  dull.  Native  ord.  18  hds., 
40  to  75c;  Cal.,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  few  best, 
$6.50  crate. 

Onions. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  slow, 
market  dull.  Native  yellows,  $1.50  to 
$2.25  std.  bu.  box ;  Conn.  Valley,  100-lb. 
bags  ord,  small,  few  sales,  some  sprouted, 
$1  to  $1.25;  Idaho,  100  lbs.,  $3.50;  Va¬ 
lencias  Spanish,  $2  to  $2.25  half  crates. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native,  75  to  90c  std.  bu.  box ; 
Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  Cobbs,  $1  to  $1.10 ; 
Gr.  Mits.,  $1.10  to  $1.15. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  good  for  best.  Native,  60  to  90c 
std.  bu.  box;  N.  J.,  bu.  bskts.,  Savoy,  75 
to  85c. 

Squash,  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Blue  Hubard  $30  to  40  ton ;  Mar¬ 
row  and  Turban,  $1.25  to  $1.75  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — 'Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  O.  D.  ripe,  $1  to  $1.75  half 
box ;  green,  50  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box ; 
h.  h„  fancy,  15  to  20c ;  few  fancy,  23c 
lb. :  Cal.,  lugs,  best,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Hay.  —  Sunnlies  light,  demand  fair. 
No.  1  Timothy,  $24.50  to  $25.50;  Eastern, 
$19  to  $22.50;  clover  mixed,  $21.50  to 
$22.50  ton. 

Butter.  — -  Market  steady.  Creamery, 
extras,  47%c;  firsts,  45  to  47c;  seconds, 
43  to  44c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
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neries,  brown  extras,  62c;  mixed  colors. 
61c;  white  extras,  50c  doz.;  fresh  eastern 
extras,  52  to  54c;  undergrades,  35  to 
40c  doz. 

Cheese.  —  Market  steady.  Twins  ex¬ 
tras  fresh,  2 G%  to  27c;  firsts,  new,  25 
to  26c ;  extras  held,  31  to  32c ;  firsts  held, 
28  to  30c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea, 
$9  to  $9.50 ;  Cal.,  small  white,  $9  to 
$9.50;  Yellow  Eyes,  $8.25  to  $S.50 ;  Red 
Kidney,  $8.50  to  $8.75 ;  Limas,  $10  to 
$10.25,  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool. — Market  steady.  Demand  slight¬ 
ly  improved.  Receipts  at  Boston  for 
week  ending  Oct.  20,  1928,  634,900  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  45 
to  46c;  clothing,  38  to  39c;  %  blood, 
combing,  50  to  51c ;  clothing,  43  to  44c ; 
%  blood,  combing,  55c;  cothing,  49  to 
50c;  %  blood,  combing,  54  to  55c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  45  to  47 ;  low  %  blood,  combing,  48 
to  49c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.10  to  $1.15 ;  clothing  98c  to  $1.03 ; 
%  blood,  combing,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  cloth¬ 
ing  97c  to  $1;  %  bid.,  coming,  1  to  $1.03; 
clothing,  91  to  96c;  %  blood,  combing,  93 
to  96c;  clothing.  80  to  85c;  low  %  blood, 
combing  82  to  87c;  Terr,  mostly,  combing, 
$1  to  $1.15;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1.07  to  $1.12 ;  clothing, 
97c  to  $1 ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.02  to 
$1.06;  clothing,  95  to  98c;  %  blood, 
combing,  95  to  98c ;  clothing,  85  to  90c ; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  87  to  90c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Eggs  are  strong  and  about  50  per  cent 
higher  than  usual  at  this  season.  Live 
poultry  is  also  higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  — •  Butter, 
steady;  creamery,  prints,  50  to  52c; 
firsts,  46  to  49c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new 
daisies,  flats,  27  to  28c ;  longhorn,  28 
to  29c ;  brick,  29  to  30c ;  limburger,  32 
to  33c;  brick,  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs, 
strong ;  grade  A,  56  to  60c ;  grade  B,  52 
to  55c ;  grade  C,  45  to  50c ;  unclassified, 
48  to  55e. 

Poultry." — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  28  to 
39c ;  old  rosters,  20  to  21c ;  chickens,  42 
to  45c;  ducks,  34  to  38c;  geese,  20  to 
25c ;  turkeys,  40  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
strong;  fowls,  23  to  30c;  old  roosters, 
18  to  20c ;  ducks,  24  to  2Se ;  broilers, 
23  to  30c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak  ; 
Maiden  Blush,  bu.,  65c  to  $1 ;  Graven- 
stein.  75c  to  $1.15 ;  Sweet  Bough,  85c  to 
$1.25;  Wolf  River,  90c  to  $1.15;  Alex¬ 
ander,  $1  to  $1.15;  King,  Twenty  Ounce, 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  Pippin,  90c  to  $1 ;  Astra- 
chan,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Snow,  $1  to  $1.65 ; 
McIntosh,  $2  to  $2.25;  Jonathan,  $2.25 
to  $2.50;  Crabapples,  50c  to  $2.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  easier ;  home-grown,  bu.,  35  to 
80c;  N.  J.,  150-lb.  bag,  $1.75  to  $1.85; 
sweets,  N.  J.,  hamper,  $1.35  to  $1.60. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady  ; 
red  kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  $10  to  $10.50 ;  marrow,  $10.50  to 
$11 ;  white  kidney,  $11  to  $12.  Onions, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50; 
100-lb.  sack,  $3.75  to  $4 ;  Spanish,  crate, 
$1.75  to  $1.90 ;  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2.25 ;  cranberries.  25-lb.  box, 
$3.85  to  $4;  grapes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
Cal.,  Malaga,  lug,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  honey- 
dews,  Col.,  crate,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  huckle¬ 
berries,  Pa.,  32-qt.  crate,  $5.50  to  $6; 
peaches,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  pears,  bu..  75c 
to  $2.50;  prunes,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25; 
quinces,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  green,  $1.50 
to  $2.50 ;  beets,  bu.,  65c  to  $1 ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  cabbage,  bu., 
65c  to  $1 ;  carots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  celery,  doz.,  40 
to  90c;  corn,  doz.,  25  to  35c;  cucumbers, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2.25;  lettuce,  box,  50  to  75c;  Lima 
beans,  qt.,  45  to  50c ;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  $1  to  $1.75;  oyster  plant,  doz. 
bchs.,  80c  to  $1;  parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  25 
to  35c;  parsnips,  %  bu.  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  peas,  Cal.,  hamper,  $5  to  $5.25; 
peppers,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.75;  pickles,  per 
100,  40  to  65e;  pumpkins,  bu.,  65c  to  $1; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  35c;  spinach, 
bu.,  65  to  90c ;  squash,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ; 
tomatoes,  bu.,  85c  to  $1 ;  turnips,  bu., 
90c  to  $1 ;  watercress,  doz.  bchs.,  30 
to  35c. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  easy ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $12  to 
$14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran, 
carlot,  $32;  standard  middlings,  $33.50; 
red-dog,  $46 ;  cottonseed  meal.  36  per 
cent  protein,  $46.50 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$54.50;  hominy,  $37.50;  gluten,  $44.55; 
oatfeed,  $16.75.  c.  h.  b. 


Wife’s  Share  in  Gift  to 
Husband 

My  husband’s  aunt  came  to  live  with 
us.  She  made  her  will  and  gave  her 
property  to  my  husband  and  myself, 
each  to  share  equally.  The  year  be¬ 
fore  she  died  she  loaned  him  $300,  and 
told  him  to  destroy  the  note  at  her 
death.  When  she  died  he  did  as  she 
told  him.  Can  I  hold  half  of  the  $300? 

New  York.  c.  E. 

If  the  $300  was  actually  a  gift  to 
your  husband  you  have  no  right  to 
share  in  the  same,  but  whether  it  was 
or  not  we  hardly  can  advise  you  to 
enter  into  a  lawsuit  with  your  husband 
to  collect  one-half  of  $300.  n.  t. 
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Foi*  Daily  Farms 


For 

Cows  and  Horses 

The  new  Stewart  Electric  pays  for  it¬ 
self  quickly.  I  t’s  the  latest  development 
in  clippers.  Quick  and  sure.  Heavy  duty 
motor  can  be  belted  to  separator,  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  churn,  grindstone,  etc. 

Write  £o?  Catalog 

describing  the  full  line  of  Stewart  Clippers. 
Hand  models  as  low  as  $14.  Complete 
electrics  as  low  as  $45.00.  Also  tells  the 
extra  profits  through  clipping.  At  your 
dealer's  or  write  for  illustrated  catalog  and 
facts  today. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

Depths  7.  5600  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago 

39  Years  Making  Quality 
Products 


Its  Cured 

THAT’S  WHY  Arcady 
Sweet  1 6  Dairy  Feed  has 
been  giving  satisfaction  for 
over  15  years  and  is  today 
the  most  popular  low  pro¬ 
tein,  low  priced  dairy  feed. 

Get  some  from  your 
dealer  today 

W rite  for  descriptive  booklet, 
dealer's  name,  etc. 

ARCADY  FARMS 
MILLING  CO. 

Depl  60,  Brooks  Bldg. .Chicago,  III. 


CDE 

f  WRITE 

TODAY 

Hir 

►  FOR 

FREE 

1  IlL 

L  DAIRY 

BOOKLET 

Feed  roots!  Wonderful  appetizers\ 

Keep  livestock  in  splendid  shape.' 

Roots  practically  double  value  of' 
feeds  by  mixing.  Prepare  roots  with 

BANNER  CUTTERS  *** 

Prevents  choking.  Cuts  and  shreds.  No  crushing.  No 
grinding.  Operates  fast  and  easy.  Lasts  lifetime.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  pleased  users.  Send  for  folder  on  Value  of  Roots. 

O.E.Thompson  &  Sons,  117  River  St.,Ypsilanti, Mich- 


Cuts  and  Bruises 


on  ankle,  hock,  stifle  or  knee,, 
should  be  treated  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  At  druggists* 
or  82.50  postpaid.  Describeyour 
ease  for  special  instructions. 
Horse  book  3-B  free* 

A  satisfied  user  says:  "I  had  a  colt  that  knocked 
liis  knee  and  became  badly  swollen*  After 
using  Absorbine  he  completely  recovered  and 
is  now  pacing  as  good  as  ever/* 


Absorbine 

0  m  TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S. PAT  OFF. 


■  W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  288  Lyman  St-  Sprinffiehj^vlassJ 

nd  for  free 

BOOKLET 

on 

NATCO 

GLAZED  TILE 

SILOS 

^/TRITTBN  guarantee  With 
every  Natco  Silo*  Silos 
are  permanent,  perfect  ensilage 
preservers,  vermin-proof,  resist 
freezing,  never  need  painting 
or  repairs.  Cost  no  more  than 
wood,  give  absolute  satisfaction. 

Investigate  —  get  free  booklet. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  •  PROOFING1 
COMPANY 

Department  p 

Fulton  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


Raising  and  Feeding  Lambs 

With  respect  to  the  questions  raised 
by  your  correspondent  “Uncle  John,” 
on  page  1287,  concerning  sheep  hus¬ 
bandry,  I  would  say  that  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  practice  will  depend  on  feeds 
available  during  the  Winter,  and  whether 
or  not  there  is  pasture  for  the  Summer. 
If  there  is  plenty  of  pasture  and  hay  or 
other  coarse  feed  is  limited,  the  first 
proposition  is  most  likely  to  prove  satis¬ 
factory.  In  this  case,  however,  the  ewes 
carrying  lambs,  unless  very  thin  in  flesh, 
should  be  fed  very  sparingly  with  corn. 
Pregnant  ewes  in  good  condition,  with 
plenty  of  good  clover,  or  mixed  hay  will 
do  well  with  little  or  no  grain,  and  that 
would  better  be  oats  or  oats  and  bran 
rather  than  corn. 

When  the  lambs  are  dropped  the  ewes 
may  be  fed  more  liberally  with  the  grains 
named  till  grass  is  ready.  So  treated 
the  lambs  should  be  ready  for  market  by 
August  1,  but  if  the  business  is  to  con¬ 
tinue,  only  the  older  and  less  satisfac¬ 
tory  ewes  should  be  discarded,  those  rais¬ 
ing  the  best  lambs  being  retained  so  long 
as  they  continue  to  do  well  and  the  flock 
replenished  by  fresh  purchases  only  when 
necessary. 

If  there  is  no  pasture  and  an  abundance 
of  hay  and  corn  or  bean  fodder,  the  sec¬ 
ond  proposition  is  more  likely  to  succeed. 
Only  small  western  lambs  instead  of 
wethers  should  be  bought  and  ewe  lambs 
will  fatten  as  well  as  or  better  than 
wether  lambs.  They  should  be  warmly 
housed  in  well-ventilated  pens  and  rather 
closely  confined.  When  first  brought  in, 
they  should  be  carefully  and  rather  spar¬ 
ingly  fed  until  they  become  accustomed 
to  the  change,  and  then  should  have  all 
they  will  eat  of  both  grain  and  forage. 
Sweet  corn  fodder  is  good,  bean  pods  and 
stalks  are  excellent,  and,  of  course,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  clover  hay,  where 
it  is  available.  For  grain,  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  corn,  oats  and 
bran  with  10  per  cent  of  old-process  lin¬ 
seed  oilmeal,  is  as  good  as  anything, 
though  almost  any  available  grain  may 
be  used. 

In  Western  New  York  where  lamb 
feeding  has  been  an  established  practice 
for  many  years,  “salvage”  grains,  that  is, 
wheat,  barley  or  corn  that  has  been 
damaged  in  transit,  are  often  used  with 
good  results,  and  they  are  often  much 
cheaper.  Such  lambs  successfully  fed 
should  be  ready  for  market  in  about  90 
days,  fat  and  plump,  and  weighing  not 
over  90  lbs.  h.  h.  w. 


Feeding  a  Guernsey  Calf 

How  and  what  should  I  feed  a  Guern¬ 
sey  calf  a  week  old?  I  wish  to  raise  and 
develop  it  properly.  I  have  whole  and 
skim-milk,  second-cutting  Alfalfa  and  can 
buy  any  grain  that  you  may  recommend. 
At  present  the  calf  is  getting  whole  milk 
three  times  daily.  s.  M. 

Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

By  this  time  the  calf  is  old  enough  to 
change  to  skim-milk.  The  change  from 
whole  milk  to  skim  should  be  made  gradu¬ 
ally  by  adding  a  small  amount  of  skim- 
milk  to  the  whole  milk,  and  increasing 
the  proportion  from  day  to  day  till  at  the 
end  of  about  a  week  the  calf  is  getting 
only  skim-milk.  By  the  time  the  calf  is 
three  weeks  old  it  will  begin  to  eat  dry 
feed,  and  there  is  nothing  better  than 
good  Alfalfa  hay,  of  which  the  calf  may 
have  all  it  will  eat.  The  hay  should  be 
put  in  a  rack  in  the  stall,  and  renewed 
each  day,  giving  the  uneaten  portion  to 
some  older  animal.  At  the  same  time 
there  should  be  supplied  a  grain  ration. 
For  this  there  is  nothing  better  than  30 
lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  30  lbs.  of  ground  oats, 
30  lbs.  of  cornmeal  or  hominy,  and  10  lbs. 
of  old-process  linseed  oilmeal.  This  should 
be  placed  in  a  small  box  in  the  stall 
where  the  calf  can  help  itself  and,  like 
the  hay,  it  should  be  kept  fresh.  Any 
ready-mixed  feed  carrying  14  to  16  per 
cent  protein  can  be  used  if  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  make  the  mixture.  The  skim- 
milk  should  be  kept  up  till  the  calf  is 
five  or  six  months  old,  giving  all  it  will 
take  three  times  a  day  without  scour¬ 
ing.  h.  h.  W. 


“Well,  George,”  said  a  country  clergy¬ 
man  to  an  old  man  who  sat  by  the  way- 
side  breaking  stones,  “that  pile  doesn’t 
seem  to  get  any  less.”  “No,  Vicar,”  re¬ 
plied  the  old  man,  “them  stones  is  like 
the  Ten  Commandments;  yer  can  go  on 
breakin’  ’em,  but  yer  can’t  get  rid  of  ’em.” 
— Western  Christian  Advocate. 


How  to  save  time?  How  to  save  needless,  tiresome  steps?  Howto 
have  the  most  convenient  and  up-to-date  barn  without  wasteful  ex¬ 
pense  ?  These  are  important  questions  to  you,  as  you  plan  to  build 
your  new  barn  or  remodel  the  old  one. 

Let  trained  and  experienced  Louden  barn  plan  architects  help  you. 
Without  charge  or  obligation,  they  will  send  you  a  suggestive  floor 
plan  blue-print  showing  the  best  arrangement  for  a  time  and  money- 
saving  bam  that  will  be  a  pleasure  to  work  in,  now  and  for  years 
to  come.  A  bam  that  will  at  the  same  time  make  your  stock  most 
comfortable,  most  productive,' most  profitable.  By  all  means,  mail  the 
coupon  now  and  get  this  valuable  help  before  you  do  anything  else. 


LQWIHUJJ  iqgjj 

Labor-Saving  Barn  Equipment 

Right  now  you  can  put  in  Louden  Water  Bowls.  They’ll  pay 
for  themselves  in  a  few  weeks  and  save  time  and  trouble 
in  watering.  Right  now  you  need  a  Louden  Manure  Carrier 
— makes  quicker,  easier  work  of  cleaning  the  bam;  saves 
wrestling  with  a  wheelbarrow  for  hours  every  day!  Right  now 
your  stock  should  be  comfortable  and  more  productive  in 
Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions.  Most  sanitary.  Save 
feed.  Made  of  high  carbon  open-hearth  steel.  Louden  lever- 
operated  stall  sets  new  standard  for  simplicity  and  effective 
operation.  Get  full  details  on  these  equipments.  Mail  coupon. 


Check  coupon  for 
this  free  book 


Louden  Automatic  Ventilation 

A  tremendous  advantage— both  to  stock  and  owner.  Operates  effec¬ 
tively  regardless  of  weather  or  wind  velocity.  Cuts  out  guesswork. 
Costs  no  more  than  hand-operated  systems.  Installed  in  old  or  new 
buildings.  Before  you  ventilate,  check  coupon  for  free  book! 

Descriptive  printed  matter  sent  on  request  on  Louden  Feed  Carriers 
and  Trucks,  Steel  Pens,  Manger  Divisions,  Bull  Staffs,  Cupolas,  Roof 
Windows,  Automatic  Stock  Watering  Tanks,  Horse  Stable  and  Hog 
House  Equipment,  Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Barn  and  Garage  Door 
Hangers — "Everything  for  the  Barn."  Mark  coupon  and  mail  it  now! 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
2611  Court  Street  (E.»biished  is67>  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Stanches:  Albany — Toledo — St.  Paul — Los  Angeles 


J  LOUDEN,  2611  Coart  St.,  Folrdsld,  Iowa 

■  Send  me  postpaid,  and  without  charge — 

*  □  Louden  Automatic  Ventilation  Book 
jQSuggestive  blue-print  floor  plan  for 
i  □  building  □  remodeling  a  barn  for  (how  many) 

! _ cows _ ...-bulls  -—...young  stock . -..horses. 

!  Will  begin  about  (date) . . . 

|  Send  printed  matter  on  (name  equipment).. 

i 

t - 

J  Name. _ 

J  Town. . — 

!  R.  F.  D . State. 


wouldn’t 

stand  for 
this  One 
Minute 


IF  some  one  scraped  the  butter  left 
over  from  your  table  into  the  gar¬ 
bage  can  after  each  meal  you  certainly 
would  put  a  stop  to  it  immediately. 

Left-over  butter  must  be  saved  for 
another  meal,  but  how  about  the  “left¬ 
over”  butter-fat  which  your  present 


separator  leaves  in  the  skim-milk  ?  It 
isn’t  at  all  unusual  for  a  new  De  Laval 
to  increase  the  yield  of  butter-fat  from 
the  milk  of  just  a  few  cows  by  a 
quarter-pound  to  a  pound  or  more  a 
day.  Think  what  this  would  mean  to 
you  in  the  course  of  a  year. 


De  Laval— the  World’s 
Best  Cream  Separator 

The  Golden  Series  De  Laval  Separators  are  the 
finest  cream  separators  ever  made.  They  have 
many  improvements  and  refinements  that  you 
will  appreciate.  A  few  new  features  are: 

— beautiful  gold  and  black  finish ;  neat,  trim  design 
— turnable  supply  can;  handy  and  convenient 
— floating  bowl,  which  eliminates  ail  vibration,  re¬ 
quires  less  power,  lasts  longer  and  delivers  a 
smoother,  richer  cream 

— oil  window;  shows  at  a  glance  the  amount  and 
condition  of  the  oil 

— gears  are  completely  covered,  protecting  them 
from  wear 


You  can  now  get  a  De  Laval  on  such 
easy  terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself  while 
you  are  using  it.  Trade  allowances  made 
on  old  separators  of  any  age  or  make. 


Send  to 
nearest 
office 
for 
full 
infor¬ 
mation 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  7025 

NewYork,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,_600  Jackson  Blvd., 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  Street 

Please  send  me,  without  obli-  (  f?R?ra^°r  j=| 
gation,  full  information  on  jHfwhi(g 


Name . . 

Town  ....... 

State . 


R.F.D . No.  Cows.. 
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November  3,  1928 


(POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT) 


THIS  IS  THE  MAN= 


HERBERT  HOOVER  “  F  arm-1)  orn. 

Western-raised,  Hardship  -  schooled,  Student,  Engineer,  Hu¬ 
manitarian,  Administrator,  Executive — tl».e  Man  for  Great  Tasks 
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(POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT) 


THIS  HIS  PROMISE 


“The  working  out  of  agricultural  relief  con¬ 
stitutes  the  most  important  obligation  of 
the  next  administration.  I  stand  pledged  to 
these  proposals.  The  object  of  our  policies 
is  to  establish  for  our  farmers  an  income 
equal  to  those  of  other  occupations;  for  the 
farmer’s  wife  the  same  comforts  in  her 
home  as  women  in  other  groups;  for  the 
farm  boys  and  girls  the  same  opportunities 
in  life  as  other  boys  and  girls.  So  far  as  my 
own  abilities  may  be  of  service,  I  dedicate 
them  to  help  secure  prosperity  and  content¬ 
ment  in  that  industry  where  I  and  my  fore- 

« 

fathers  were  born  and  nearly  all  my  family 
still  obtain  their  livelihood.” 


f'T  TT'TTTT'^TTT  ▼  T  ▼  T^T’V  TVT^TTTT'TTTTTTTTVTTTT^TTT 

Tke  Republican  Party  lias  always  stood  for  high 
prices  for  farm  products*  Tire  Tammany  leader  skip 
wkick  is  today  in  control  of  tke  Democratic  Party 
kas  always  stood  for  lower  prices  for  everytking 
grown  on  tke  farm.  Y our  vote  for  Hoover  is  a  vote 
for  an  independent  and  prosperous  Agriculture. 

Agricultural  Bureau 

Republican  National  Committee 
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HOW  MUCH  AN D  WHAT 
KIND  OF  PROTEIN 


to  balance  home-^rown  grains? 


Dairy  Rations 

Hay  Fed  with 

Timothy  or 

Mixed  Clover 

Clover 

Alfalfa 

Corn  Silage 

Prairie 

and  Timothy 

Ground  Corn, 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Hominy  or  Barley . 

200 

200 

200 

200 

Ground  Oats . 

300 

200 

200 

300 

Wheat  Bran . 

200 

200 

100 

200 

Linseed  Meal . 

300 

200 

100 

100 

Ii  your  dealer  does  batch  mixing ,  hand  him  these  formulas. 

— — - — — r - 7* 

With  milk  at  winter  prices,  this  is 
the  point  about  feeding  that  decides 
whether  you  will  share  in  the  profits. 
It  does  not  matter  much  whether  you 
mix  your  ration  at  home  or  buy  it 
ready-mixed.  The  important  point  is 
to  get  the  correct  proportion  of  pro¬ 
tein  for  the  kind  of  hay  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  —  the  quality  of  protein  that  you 
obtain  in  Linseed  Meal  —  and  to  fol¬ 
low  the  modern  system  of  feeding 
management 

If  you  mix  your  own  feed,  use  one  of 
the  rations  above.  If  you  buy  a  mixed 
feed,  look  on  the  label  for  Linseed 
Meal.  Send  for  new  free  book  on  feed¬ 
ing  management,  explaining  these  ra¬ 
tions  and  others  for  every  class  of 
farm  stock. 

To  i arm  women:  Poultry  rations  included. 


MEAL 


Linseed  Meal  Educational 
Committee,  Fine  Arts  Bldg. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  free  booklet 
.  No.  J-ll,  on  Feeding 
Management. 


Name _ 


Address.. 
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When  your  crop  is  at  stake,  protect  them 
with  Metal  Hoofing.  Fire  and  Lightning 
Proof.  We  furnish  all  Styles  and  Weights. 
Ask  about  our  Hoof  Paint,  it  will  pay  to 
use  it.  Samples  and  Prices  Free. 

Consumers’  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 
Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


After 
FREE  TRIAL 

This  special  FREE  TRIAL  of¬ 
fer  is  good  only  until  we  have 
an  agent  or  salesman  in  your 
_  »m»ii  ♦  locality.  So  don’t  wait.  Here’s  your  chance 

and  btart  Mllktns  to  save  money  and  find  out  what  this  amaz- 

tmT  „  Vw  „  ^  •  ing  new  4-Cow  Milker  will  do  for  you  on 

I  ll  put  this  4-Cow  Milker  m  FREE  TRIAL. 

^  You  pay  nothing  down.  Then  if  you  want  to  keep  the 

Youcanuseit  testlt  tryiton  Page  Milker,  you  pay  only  $5  after  the  FREE  TRIAL 

your  own  cows  at  our  risk  before  and  the  balance  on  easy  monthly  terms.  Send  the 

you  pay  US  a  cent.  Nothing  to  coupon  below  for  our  FREE  TRIAL  Offer  and  our 

install — no  pipe  lines,  no  pul-  FREE  Milker  Catalog  today.  Catalog  shows  our 

sator  valves  or  vacuum  tanks.  “A 

Milks  4  COWS  all  together  or  separately.  The  —  mmm 

fastest  and  best  milker  ever  invented — yet 

the  cheapest  to  buy  and  the  most  economical  |  IJURTON  PAGE  CO., 

to  own.  ■  Dept.  117  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Write  for  FREE  Book  «  Please  send  me  your  FREE  BOOK  containing  the  facts  on 

,TT  . ,  ,  ,  ,  m  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  free  trial,  easy 

We  can  t  begin  to  tell  you  its  many  wonderful  5  payment  offer  on  the  Portable  Page  Milkers, 
points  here — how  it  runs  6  hours  on  a  quart  of  ■ 
gas,  how  easy  it  is  to  clean — how  it  milks  as  ■  Name 
high  as  20  cows  in  a  half  hour.  So  send  today  “ 
for  our  FREE  Milker  Catalog  that  tells  all  "  Address 
about  it.  Get  all  the  facts — the  whole  story 

about  this  new  wonder  POR 1  ABLE  Milker.  Do  yOU  -want  our  cream  separator  offer? _ 

Send  the  Coupon  today. 

■ . .  ■■"■■■III . .  mmrf  f  ouldJ°^.1^  to  be;q  USER,  AGENT? 


Faster 
Better 
Cheaper 
Easier 
to  Clean 


November  3,  1928 

A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


“Everyone  to  His  Liking.” — Every¬ 
thing  at  a  fair,  on  a  farm  or  elsewhere 
is  interesting  to  anyone  who  is  inquisitive, 
eager  to  learn,  curious  about  nature’s 
ways,  and  mail’s  doings  and  dreams.  Some 
of  us  ask  why  and  “what’s  it  all  about?” 
Most  others  don't.  Temperaments,  tastes 
and  training  make  us  different  from  one 
another  in  likes  and  dislikes.  “Everyone 
to  his  liking.”  said  an  old  woman  who 
kissed  her  favorite  cow. 

“Tired  of  Life.” — For  thoughtful  per¬ 
sons  who  can  see,  hear,  walk,  talk,  taste 
and  smell,  there  are  no  dull  or  weary 
hours,  unless  they  be  lazy  in  mind  and 
muscle.  It  is  normal  for  a  normal  per¬ 
son  to  be  busy  at  work  ir  play,  and  to  be 
cheerful,  hopeful  and  friendly.  Healthy 
children  are ;  some  day,  if  trained  as  in¬ 
telligently  and  patiently  as  bird  dogs, 
most  of  them  will  stay  that  way.  Many 
young  people  are  “tired  of  life nothing 
interests  them  except  their  jaded,  petty, 
selfish  selves.  They  are  like  high-strung 
horses  exhausted  by  the  strains,  excite¬ 
ments  and  fast  life  of  the  track.  Con¬ 
trast  with  them  those  temperate,  serene 
men  and  women  65  to  80  years  of  age 
whose  zest  for  life  is  like  that  of  little 
children. 

Self-Engineering. — We  know  and 
everyone  else  knows  boys  and  girls  who 
have  never  been  disciplined  by  the  hard 
work  and  stern  parentage  to  which  most 
farm  women  and  men  of  a  now  small  and 
well-nigh  spent  generation  were  subjected 
in  childhood.  Young  people  for  whom  too 
much  is  done  by  parents  and  others  don't 
have  a  fair  chance  to  learn  how  to  do 
things  for  themselves.  The  room  of  the 
average  young  person  at  home  or  in  a 
fraternity  castle  or  sorority  house  is  a 
veritable  illustrated  lecture  on  disorder- 
liness,  wastefulness  and  the  shallow  vani¬ 
ties  of  a  fast  and  furious  age.  “I'm  run¬ 
ning  the  college  paper  this  year,”  said  a 
young  student  in  my  hearing.  “Who's 
running  you?”  lie  was  asked.  Grinning, 
he  shyly  eyed  a  sorority  girl’s  portrait  on 
the  dresser  in  his  fraternity  house  room, 
and  said  nothing.  He  was  not  a  “bad” 
boy.  He  was  “taking”  electrical  engi¬ 
neering.  His  room,  clothes  and  conver¬ 
sation  indicated  that  he  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  self-engineering.  Where 
and  how  far  is  he  likely  to  go  without 
running  amuck?  But  even  under  his 
conditions  of  upbringing,  some  men,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  star-dust  in  them,  would 
learn  how  to  live,  and  come  to  know  and 
practice  the  art  of  living,  without  con¬ 
tracting  the  feverish  mania  to  own  the 
excessive  feathers,  clothes  and  rigging 
that  bind  and  hinder  the  mind,  heart  and 
body.  A  few  self-engineers  grow  up  like 
oaks  in  every  community.  There  might 
be  more  of  them. 

The  Quality  of  Life. — Under  mod¬ 
erately  hard  conditions  people  appear  to 
develop  a  finer  quality  of  personal  life 
than  is  achieved  by  the  general  run  of 
people  reared  and  living  softly  or  in  luxu¬ 
ry.  Quality  in  life  grows  slowly  under 
patient,  orderly  self-cultivation  outside  of 
greenhouses.  Its  ingredients  cannot  be 
harvested  in  abundance  in  a  Summer. 
Nectars  that  are  secreted  easily  in  abund¬ 
ance  have  a  lower  sugar  content  than 
those  which  bees  work  hard  to  extract 
from  stingy  sources.  Most  people  in  agri¬ 
culture,  however,  believe  that  they  have 
had  more  than  their  share  of  hard  condi¬ 
tions,  and  if  one  talks  to  them  about 
“farming  as  a  way  of  life”  or  as  a  voca¬ 
tion  in  which  the  quality  of  life  always 
has  been  relatively  high,  they  are  not  in¬ 
terested.  They  are  interested  in  “eco¬ 
nomic  justice”  and  their  share  of  the  con¬ 
veniences  and  comforts  which  goes  with 
it.  With  them  I  hold  that  any  class  that 
is  content  in  the  modern  world  _  to  live 
like  Lazarus  will  eventually  have  it  to  do. 

Aristotle  and  Farmers. — In  so  far 
as  American  farmers  have  become  “busi¬ 
nessmen”  or  self-conscious  factors  in  the 
vast  machinery  of  the  industrial  age,  they 
cannot  but  resent  and  repudiate  the  nar¬ 
row  conception  of  the  life  and  work  of 
farmers  which  Aristotle  thus  expressed : 
“There  is  no  difficulty  in  forming  a 
democracy  where  the  mass  of  the  people 
live  by  agriculture  and  tend  cattle.  Be¬ 
ing  poor,  they  have  no  leisure,  are  al¬ 
ways  at  work,  and  therefore  do  not  often 
attend  the  assembly.  They  do  not  covet 
the  property  of  others.  Even  the  ancient 
tyrannies  were  patiently  endured  by 
them,  as  they  still  endure  oligarchies  if 
they  are  allowed  to  work  and  are  not  de¬ 
prived  of  their  property.” 

An  Historian’s  Position. — Discuss¬ 
ing  “Culture  and  Agriculture,”  Dr.  Chas. 
A.  Beard,  an  outstanding  American  his¬ 
torian  who  deals  chiefly  with  economic 
factors  in  all  of  his  writings,.  says  that 
“the  hope  for  agriculture  lies  in  the 
adoption  of  the  machinery  and  organiza¬ 
tion  which  have  made  industrialism  pow¬ 
erful.  Only  the  instrumentalities  of  tech¬ 
nology  will  save  it  from  chaos  and  de¬ 
cline.”  This,  by  the  way,  is  the  crux  of 
the  book  called  Harvey  Baum,  briefly  and 
fairlv  reviewed  by  Dr.  M.  B.  Dean  on 
page"  1350  last  week.  Dr.  Beard  goes  on 
to  say  that  “machine  economy  will  ad¬ 
vance"  and  occupy  ever  larger  areas  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  build  bigger  cities  and 
construct  civilizations  ever  more  urban. 
Whatever  the  future  of  agriculture,  noth¬ 
ing  but  nation  planning,  an  enlightened 


combination  of  machine  and  field  eco¬ 
nomy,  can  lift  it  up  to  a  high  place  of 
productive  efficiency.  Land  toilers  who 
were  once  content  with  black  bread  and 
rags,  turn  to  the  cities  for  the  money  and 
technology  that  can  put  burdens  on  ma¬ 
chinery,  introduce  sanitation  and  make 
life  on  the  land  worth  living.  It  is  only 
by  mass  production  that  the  masses  can 
rise  to  a  standard  of  life  far  above  the 
level  of  subsistence.” 

A  Philosopher’s  View.  —  Does  Dr. 
Beard  indicate  the  only  road  which  agri¬ 
culture  must  take  in  order  to  work  out  its 
own  salvation?  Or  is  that  road  the  way 
to  its  utter  collapse  and  ruination?  Bv 
way  of  answering,  some  of  us  might  use 
much  the  same  words  that  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  his  generation  employed 
when  he  (William  James)  said:  “As  for 
me,  my  bed  is  made :  I  am  against  big¬ 
ness  in  all  its  forms,  and  with  the  invisi¬ 
ble  molecular  moral  forces  that  work 
from  individual  to  individual,  stealing  in 
through  the  crannies  of  the  world  like  so 
many  soft  rootlets,  or  like  the  capillary 
oozing  of  water,  and  yet  rending  the  hard¬ 
est  monuments  of  man’s  pride,  if  you  give 
them  time.  So  I  am  against  all  big  re¬ 
sults,  and  in  favor  of  the  eternal  forces  of 
truth  which  always  work  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  immediately  unsuccessful  way, 
underdogs  always,  till  history  comesj 
after  they  are  long  dead,  and  puts  them 
on  the  top.” 

The  Next  Few  Years. — The  differ¬ 
ence  between  Beard  and  James  is  wide 
and  clearly  defined.  The  position  of  each 
is  held  by  many  farmers  and  others  deep¬ 
ly  interested  in  agriculture,  but  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  men  on  farms  and 
others  whose  heads  and  hearts  are  with 
farmers  who  farm  and  do  nothing  else, 
have  not  been  convinced  that  farming 
must  be  mechanized  and  operated  like  fac¬ 
tories  in  order  to  survive.  It  has  not 
been  proved  that  a  big  business  is  or  can 
be  more  efficiently  managed  than  a  small 
one.  The  application  of  factory  princi¬ 
ples  and  methods  to  farming  can  be  only 
partial  at  best.  The  man  who  owns  and 
operates  a  farm,  even  though  it  be  en¬ 
cumbered.  will  do  more  work  and  do  it 
better  than  anyone  employed  by  a  farm¬ 
ing  corporation.  Man’s  passion  for  land 
as  a  home  is  a  deeper-seated  reality  than 
his  lust  for  money  or  wages.  Machine 
technology  cannot  profitably  take  the 
place  of  the  heads,  hands  and  hearts  of 
skilled  farmers  in  making  the  most  inten¬ 
sive  and  effective  use  of  the  bulk  of  farm¬ 
ing  land  in  the  interest  of  society  as  a 
whole.  The  human  factor  is  and  will  re¬ 
main  decisive  in  any  kind  of  farming.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  in  the  next  50 
years  a  wide-ranging  application  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  oil  and  electrical  power,  busi¬ 
ness  methods  and  corporation  capital  will 
be  made  to  farming.  Many  new  types  of 
farming  will  be  developed.  Existing  types 
will  be  changed  and  improved,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  new  conditions,  but  the  kind 
of  farmer  who  has  met  the  tests  and 
temptations  and  survived  the  ordeals  of 
the  last  15  years  will  outlast  or  never  be 
ousted  by  the  factory  system  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  next  few  years,  however,  are 
likely  to  determine  the  fate  of  our  farm¬ 
ing  industry.  Decisions  to  be  made  by 
the  Federal  government  in  the  next 
Presidential  term  are  “freighted  with  des¬ 
tiny,”  so  far  as  agriculture  is  •concerned. 
It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  the  voice 
and  interests  of  real  farmers  should  in¬ 
spire  and  dictate  the  decisions.  In  the 
meantime,  the  farm  relief  plan  outlined  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  20  merits  na¬ 
tion-wide  consideration  and  discussion, 
for  it  embodies  the  principles  which  are 
inseparable  from  any  sound  primary  pro¬ 
cedure  of  national  scope  in  behalf  of 
agriculture.  .  .  Bigness,  magnificence 

and  pride,  full-stomached  and  sumptous- 
ly  caparisoned,  are  riding  triumphantly 
up  and  down  all  roads  in  the  “band 
wagon  of  progress,”  drawn  by  a  thunder¬ 
ing,  superpowered  steam  roller.  Small¬ 
ness  looks  on,  dazed,  burdened  and 
grumbling,  apprehensive  about  little 
farms  and  mortgaged  land,  hungering  for 
the  plain  bread  of  justice.  In  the  wake 
of  the  band  wagon,  men  who*  stood  de¬ 
fiantly  in  its  road  lie  crushed  or  maimed, 
martyrs  to  their  ideals  and  to  their  idea 
of  liberty.  In  its  myriad  forms  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  as  old  as  human  history. 

From  Dan’s  Notebook. — The  Missus 
said  to  Charley  that  it  would  be  much 
cheaper  to  fix  the  fence  than  chase  an  old 
Du  roc- Jersey  sow  out  of  the  cornfield 
every  other  day.  Charley  couldn’t  meet 
that  argument ;  neither  could  I,  but  I 
know  that  with  Shop  and  the  hound  it  is 
much  more  fun  for  Charley  to  chase  the 
sow.  .  .  In  farming  we  have  no  guar¬ 

antee  that  we'll  reap  where  we  sow,  but 
the  force  of  habit  and  the  inner  urge  of 
an  old  faith  and  confidence  in  the  earth 
keep  us  going  and  sowing.  .  .  One 

fine,  sunny  day  in  October,  when  heat 
waves  could  be  seen  playing  with  one  an¬ 
other,  and  the  air  was  held  still  by  silvery 
threads  and  nets  unreeled  by  spiders,  the 
meadowlarks  broke  their  long  silence  and 
sang  rapturously,  as  if  it  were  a  perfect 
day  in  Spring.  Had  the  day  deceived 
them?  In  the  woods  the  tufted  titmouse 
and  the  chickadee  also  celebrated,  and 
blackbirds  in  the  top  of  oaks  held  a  jubi¬ 
lee.  I  whistled  a  lot  of  old  tunes  that 
day,  but  lost  my  pipe.  D.  c.  w. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Those  Cie<m,Crist>t 


Lay-All,  the  new  Chapin  Kernel  all-mash 
feed,  makes  light  work  of  feeding  the  flock. 

It’s  so  easy  that  anybody — boy  — Lay-All  Kernels  are  all  alike, 
or  girl  or  unskilled  labor — can  They  can’t  be  “unscrambled”  by 
fill  the  hoppers  at  any  time.  being  picked  over. 

And  there’s  no  fuss  or  excite-  There’s  another  important  thing: 
ment  among  the  hens  at  feeding-  You  feed  only  3/5  as  much  Lay- 
time.  The  event  means  nothing  All,  as  you  do  of  any  other  feed, 
more  to  them  than  does  filling  the  to  get  more  eggs  at  lower  feed 
water-fountains.  cost  per  dozen. 


No  more  sticking  to  time-sched¬ 
ule  in  feeding;  no  more  mixing  of 
wet  or  dry  mashes ;  no  more  weigh¬ 
ing  out  and  scattering  of  scratch 
grain. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether 
hoppers  are  full  or  nearly  empty 


Mineralized 
Sanitary 
Low  Egg-Cost 

Each  Kernel  contains 
these  ingredients : 

Meat  Scraps,  Dried 
Buttermilk,  Pulverized 
Oats,  Corn  Oil  Meal, 
Wheat  Flour,  Corn 
Gluten  Meal,  Yellow 
Corn  Meal,  Wheat 
Bran,  Milo,  Wheat 
Middlings,  Y  e  1  1  o  w 
Hominy  Feed,  Molas¬ 
ses,  Salt,  Charcoal, 
Bone  Meal,  Calcium 
Carbonate. 


r  CHAPIN  &  CO., 

327  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 
Please  send  me  free  sample  of  Lay-All. 


Name 


Address 


The  Henyard 


Fall  and  Winter  Illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  Henhouse 

The  following  discussion  of  artificial 
lighting  of  the  poultry-house  will  appear 
later  in  Bulletin  90  from  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  It 
is  an  excellent  resume  of  the  views  of  the 
poultry  department  at  that  institution 
and  will  well  repay  reading  in  full  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  very  im¬ 
portant  development  in  modern  poultry¬ 
keeping.  Prof.  James  E.  Iiice  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  bulletin : 

The  Time  of  Illumination. — The  length 
of  the  day  produced  by  using  artificial 
light  and  the  brightness  of  the  lights  are 
of  more  consequence  generally  than  the 
time  of  day  when  the  lights  are  used. 
Whether  the  lights  are  given  at  twilight 
or  in  the  morning  or  as  an  evening  lunch 
is  important,  but  it  is  not  the  main  con¬ 
sideration.  We  have  tried  each  of  these 
methods  in  a  good  many  combinations 
and,  ail  things  considered,  prefer  to  give 
a  portion  of  the  light  in  the  evening  and 
the  balance  in  the  morning.  As  between 
the  evening  lights  and  the  morning 
lights  or  the  evening  lunch,  assuming  the 
same  intensity  of  light  and  amount  of 
lighting,  the  morning  illumination  appears 
to  be  the  most  effective  in  promoting  ac¬ 
tivity  and  increasing  egg  production  be¬ 
cause  the  birds  are  hungry  at  that  time. 

The  evening  lunch  of  about  one  hour, 
however,  is  giving  satisfaction.  It  is  eco¬ 
nomical  in  the  use  of  light  but  is  not,  in 
our  experience,  quite  as  effective  through¬ 
out  the  season  as  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  lights  combined. 

The  evening  light  alone  is  more  con¬ 
venient  all  things  considered,  than  the 
evening  lunch.  However,  both  evening 
and  morning  lights  appear  to  be  better 
than  either  one  alone.  We  prefer  the 
combination  of  twilight  and  morning  il¬ 
lumination  because  it  provides  a  perfectly 
uniform  day  and  night  each  day  by  over¬ 
coming  the  constantly  changing  time  of 
sunset  and  sunrise  throughout  the  entire 
season,  this  being  more  regular  and  not 
influenced  in  the  least  by  the  normal  daily 
changing  twilight  and  dawn,  provides 
absolute  regularity  from  early  Fall  until 
late  Spring.  This  plan  of  lighting  can 
be  handled  as  morning  and  evening  chores. 
It  also  divides  the  discharge  of  the  bat¬ 
teries  between  the  night  and  the  morn¬ 
ing,  thus  lightening  the  load  on  the  gen¬ 
erator  and  batteries  where  individual 
farm  lighting  plants  are  operated. 

The  Amount  of  Illumination. — As  to 
whether  a  12,  13  or  14-liour  day  should 
be  given  will  depend  upon  the  laying 
qualities  and  condition  of  the  stock  and 
what  is  required  of  it.  In  other  words, 
the  physical  condition  and  inherited 
tendency  to  lay  are  two  determining  fac¬ 
tors  in  deciding  upon  the  method  of  light¬ 
ing  which  should  be  employed. 

Lights  should  be  used  on  hens :  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  early  Fall  to  keep  them  m 
production  but  not  on  the  birds  when 
they  have  completed  the  year  and  should 
be  thrown  out  of  production  to  enable 
them  to  take  a  vacation  before  the  breed¬ 
ing  season.  The  lights  should  be  re¬ 
sumed  after  they  have  ceased  production 
for  two  or  three  weeks  or  more  in  order 
to  provide  a  normal  length  of  day  in 
which  to  recover  quickly  from  the  molt. 

After  the  August  or  September  molting 
hens  have  had  a  reasonably  long  vaca¬ 
tion  ;  i.e.,  about  two  months  following 
their  molt  and  have  gotten  back  their 
body  fat  and  color  pigment  a  13  or  14- 
hour  day  can  be  given  to  good  advantage 
in  the  latter  part  of  October  or  November, 
depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  birds. 

Early-hatched,  fully-developed,  ready-to- 
lay  pullets  should  be  lighter  in  the  Fall 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  eat  enough 
food  to  sustain  their  inherited  production 
and  maintain  or  increase  their  body 
weight.  Late  hatched,  immature  pullets 
also  need  illumination  in  order  to  proper¬ 
ly  complete  their  growth  before  laying. 
The  method  of  lighting  as  to  time  and 
amount  must  be  determined,  however,  in 
all  cases  by  their  physical  condition  and 
their  urge  to  lay.  They  must  be  heavy 
before  they  can  lay  efficiently.  A  sponge 
must  be  soaked  before  it  is  squeezed  if 
one  is  to  get  any  juice.  Birds  must  take 
in  and  store  up  food  in  reserve  before 
they  can  lay  well  and  continuously.  The 
problem  of  successful  egg  production  is 
quite  as  much  a  question  of  method  of 
feeding  as  it  is  of  illumination. 

If  the  pullets  were  late  hatched  and 
are  immature,  then  only  a  small  amount 
of  illumination,  perhaps  a  12-hour  day, 
should  be  given,  to  enable  them  to  com¬ 
plete  their  growth  on  developing  rations 
without  forcing  them  into  production.  If, 
however,  the  pullets  were  early  hatched, 
fully  grown,  heavy  bodied  and  show  good 
laying  qualities,  12  or  13  hours  of  illu¬ 
mination  should  result  in  securing  satis¬ 
factory  egg  production  for  the  six  months 
having  the  longest  nights. 

To  throw  the  best  breeding  hens,  that 
is  to  say,  the  heaviest  late  laying,  late 
molting  birds,  out  of  production  no  il¬ 
lumination  should  be  given  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  They  should  be  given  two 
months’  vacation  after  they  have  com¬ 
pletely  ceased  production  and  reabsorbed 
their  partly  developed  eggs.  After  they 
have  ceased  production  for  two  or  three 


weeks  a  moderate  amount  of  illumination, 
say  a  12-hour  day  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember,  should  be  given  in  order  to  as¬ 
sist  them  to  complete  their  molt  during 
the  adverse  Winter  conditions. 

The  breeders  should  not  be  pushed  in¬ 
to  heavy  production  either  by  heavy  mash 
feeding  or  a  large  amount  of  illumination 
very  many  weeks  before  the  time  it  is 
necessary  to  save  their  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  even  then  they  should  be  brought  in¬ 
to  gradual  production,  so  as  to  be  at  their 
best  laying  when  their  eggs  are  needed 
for  hatching.  The  best  fertility  and 
hatching  quality  occurs  when  birds  are 
on  the  increase  in  production  or  are  main¬ 
taining  a  high  production,  rather  than 
when  they  are  declining  in  production. 
The  latter  usually  signifies  a  loss  in 
weight.  Normal  body  weight  must  be 
maintained  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  Winter 
molt  and  a  consequent  slump  in  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  better  the  birds  are  in  laying  qual¬ 
ity,  the  less  amount  of  illumination  is 
required  in  order  to  secure  a  satisfactory 
egg  production  of  around  50  to  60  per 
cent.  One  takes  rather  large  chances  of 
a  Winter  molt,  however,  if  under  our 
climatic  conditions  a  flock  of  birds  are 
allowed  to  reach  and  to  maintain  70  to 
80  per  cent  production  without  lights 
which  means  that  some  of  the  birds  are 
laying  90  per  cent  or  more,  which  they 
could  carry  perfectly  well  in  the  Spring 
of  the  year  when  climatic  conditions  are 
favorable  and  the  days  12  to  13  hours 
long. 

The  Method  of  Feeding  Is  an  Import¬ 
ant  Factor. — The  most  satisfactory  plan 
for  feeding  and  lighting  which  we  have 
found  is  to  turn  on  the  lights  at  twilight 
and  feed  the  birds  liberally  on  grain  by 
trough  feeding.  They  should  then  go  to 
roost  of  their  own  accord  and  acquire  the 
habit,  which  they  will  do  after  a  little 
education,  at  about  seven  o’clock.  Then 
turn  on  the  light  in  the  morning  at  five 
or  even  six  o’clock,  which  will  provide  a 
uniform  12,  13  to  14-hour  day,  as  may 
be  desired  throughout  the  entire  season. 
Too  long  opportunity  to  eat  and  exer¬ 
cise  may  cause  too  rapid  an  increase  in 
production  and  result  in  the  fowls  losing 
their  weight.  This  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  causes  of  slumps  in  production  and 
Winter  molting.  However,  if  the  kind 
and  amount  of  feed  and  proportion  of 
grain  and  mash  are  properly  regulated 
and  the  plan  of  both  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  illumination  is  followed,  illumination 
should  be  of  benefit  to  the  birds  and  more 
profitable  to  the  owners. 

The  following  variations  in  the  method 
of  illumination  are  recommended  :  No  more 
than  a  12-hour  day  for  breeders  recover¬ 
ing  from  the  molt,  a  13-liour  day  for  well- 
bred,  high-producing,  mature  pullets  or 
high-producing  fowls  that  have  complete¬ 
ly  recovered  from  the  molt,  or  a  13  or  14- 
liour  day  for  late  August  or  early  Sep¬ 
tember  molters  and  mature  pullets  not  of 
the  highest  production  quality,  and  which 
are  not  to  be  used  for  breeding  purposes 
the  following  Spring.  By  following  these 
plans  one  should  be  able  to  maintain  from 
60  to  70  per  cent  production  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  birds  and  40  to  50  per  cent  production 
for  the  lower  producing  birds  without  loss 
of  weight  and  without  serious  Winter 
molting. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the 
physical  condition  of  the  birds,  as  shown 
by  their  weight,  and  their  laying  quality 
as  indicated  by  their  appearance  and 
breeding  the  age  of  the  birds  and  their 
molting  and  laying  condition  as  to  past 
and  present  production,  all  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  deciding  upon  the 
method  of  feeding  and  illumination.  A 
failure  to  understand  these  facts  is  the 
reason  why  many  poultrymen  fail  to  rea¬ 
lize  the  full  benefits  of  illumination.  All 
this  emphasizes  the  fact  that  we  must  now 
recognize  the  fact  that  flock  segregation 
has  become  a  necessity.  That  grouping 
birds  by  ages  without  regard  to  their 
laying  condition  and  capacity  is  no  long¬ 
er  justifiable.  A  good  poultryman  must 
learn  how  to  separate  the  high  produc¬ 
tion  from  the  medium  and  low  produc¬ 
tion  birds  in  both  hens  and  pullets  if  he 
is  to  feed  or  use  lights  efficiently.  In 
other  words,  judging  birds  for  production 
has  become  an  essential  faqtor  in  feeding 
and  illumination.  M.  B.  D. 


Epsom  Salts  for  Hens 

How  often  is  it  necessary  to  use  Epsom 
salts  when  treating  chickens  for  worms? 
Is  once  a  week  too  often?  mrs.  j.  k. 

New  York. 

If  the  capsule  treatment  for  worms  is 
given  salts  should  be  used  at  once  to  ex¬ 
pel  the  vermin.  The  common  dose  is  one 
pound  for  100  hens  in  water  enough  to  be 
used  in  two  or  three  hours.  Of  course 
thorough  clearing  of  the  henhouse  and 
yard  is  needed  after  this  to  prevent  in¬ 
festation. 


“Is  your  boy  Josh  going  to  be  a  help 
to  you  on  the  old  place?”  “I  think  so,” 
answered  Farmer  Corntossel,  “if  he  im¬ 
proves  a  little  more  on  the  saxophone,  he 
may  get  a  job  that  will  enable  him  to 
pay  his  board.” — Washington  Star. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

after  arrival.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Postage  prepaid  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBOHN’S 
HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  H.  J.  Phones:  1604  or  337. 


PHI  I  wh-  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  Black  Oiants. 

1  ULihLi  I  J  Y our  money's  worth.  $1.80  t»  $3.00 
according  to  age.  RED  ARROW  POULTRY  FARM,  Cr.nhury,  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 

"  a  are  now  hooking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery. 
Write  for  prices.  ALIEN  HATCHERY  S  POULTRY  FARM.  Sanford.  uh. 

RraH-fn.l  »«  P,arred  R«ck  pullets  and  cockerels. 

UIBU  iU  LflJ  March  hatch.  J.  TROPFANO.  Sp.rrowbush.  N  V. 


S.G.W.  Leghorn  Pedigreed  Cockerels  ""Tt'rl™.™* 

Prom  dams  with  records  200  to  274  eggs.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log.  0EDARHUR8T  POULTRY  FARM,  Boi  Y,  Rahway,  M.  J. 


GOOD  WHITE  LEGHORN  YEARLING  HENS 

$1 .26  each.  Si  .20  in  100  lots.  Barred  Rock  Pullets.  12 
wks.  old,  $1 .26  each.  UNITEO  EGG  FARMS.  Hillsdale,  New  Turk 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearli 
Catalogue.  SHERMAH  BOWDEN,  Bax  I95A.  Mansfield, 


RIlftXFVF  RFII<5  cockerels . $3.00. 

DUbACIC  IfCIIO  Win,  Yearly,  MorrUville,  N  Y. 


Beacon  Broiler  Feed  produces  broilers  quickly,  at  a  PROFIT. 
Contains  complete  minerals,  vitamins,  enzymes,  balanced  with 
proper  variety  of  nutrients  for  Quick  Fleshing — more  weight, 
easier  to  sell.  L.  C.  Day,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  writes — “I  find  a  ready 
market  for  my  broilers — no  matter  how  fast  they  grow,  they  are 
always  fat.” — This  new  BEACON  product  was  developed  and 
made  exclusively  for  largest  Eastern  Broiler  plants — tested  for 
years.  Actual  results  are  quicker  growth,  better  marketability, 
more  profits!  Test  it  yourself!  Send  for  free  book,  “Profitable 
Poultry  Management.” 


Beacon  Milling  Co.  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  [  REDS  ROCKS  :Per  100 

CHICKS  20e  22c  or  Mora 

AU  breeders  New  England  Aeoredited,  free  from  White  Diarrhea.  1000  delivery  euaranteed.  Circular. 

hall  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 
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Contest  -  Proven 
Facts  for  New  York 
Poultrymen 


10  Pratt  bred  pens 
first  or  near  it  in  8 
National  Egg  Laying 
Contests  conclusively 
prove  Pratt  Recom¬ 
mendation  by  their 
records. 


Wormy  Flocks 
Have  No  Stamina! 


Stamina  carried  1 0  pens  of 
Pratts  contest  birds  to  first  place 
or  near  it  in  8  National  Egg 
Laying  Contests.  They  were 
grown  worm-free  with  PRATTS 

Poultry  Worm  Powder 

— the  easy  flock  control  of 
worms. 


Gets  round  worms — tape  worms — all 
common  worms.  See  your  dealer.  If  he 
does  not  carry  the  size  you  need  write  us. 


PRUVtn 

Poultry 
Worm  Powder 


57  years  of  success  and  fair 
dealing  behind  the  money  back 
guarantee  of  any  Pratt  remedy 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


/ O  -Hen  House 
£3*6  ft  *1 0 *2 

-A*,. 


Home  Flock  Outfit 

Sanitary  modern  House,  made  of  %  in. 
pine  lumber,  planed  two  sides  and 
matched.  Floor  and  cloth-covered  frame 
for  door  included,  §10,  f.o.b.  factory. 
Or  complete  with  two  nests,  dropping 
board,  roosts  and  3x6  ft.,  wire-covered 
yard,  $14.65. 

FEIjE  Catalog  of  Poultry  Houses, 
Pigeon  Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches,  Dog 
Kennels,  etc.  Write  for  your  copy. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 


MORE  EGGS 

and 

the 
feed 
saved 
soon 
pay  for 
these 

PERFECT  SANITARY  MASH  FEEDERS.  Made  of  heavy 

galvanized  steel.  Large  enough  for  any  flock  up  to  125 
hens.  12  to  14  hens  can  eat  at  once.  Holds  3  pecks.  Pre¬ 
vents  waste.  Keeps  clean  and  sanitary.  Fowls  cannot 
roost  on  it.  Price  of  large  size  feeder  $1.1S.  Broiler 
size  81.00.  If  desired  to  raise  feeder  1  foot  above  floor 
we  offer  for  only  85  cents  a  strong  steel  legged  creosoted 
wood  platform  with  standing  room  on  each  side  for 
fowls  while  eating.  Order  to-day  or  send  for  circular 
and  testimonials.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

CAS.  FORGE  WORKS,  8ox605,  SARANAC, MICH. 


Wilson  Celebrated  Mills 

No.  t  For  Grinding  Dry  Bones, 
Mill  OysterShells,  Grit  and  Grain 
forPoultry.  PhosphateMills, 
Green  Bone  and  Clover  Cut¬ 
ters.  Feed  Mixers  for 
Poultry  Feeding.  Mills  of 
all  sizes  for  all  purposes 
— Hand  and  Power. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

RALPH  W.  FRY 

Successor  to  Wilson  Bros. 

Dept.  G  Easton,  Pa. 


fmmmmiimmmmimiinmmmimmi 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Lame  Pullets 

I  have  a  flock  of  six  months’  old  pul¬ 
lets  that  are  getting  lame.  Can  you  tell 
me  the  cause  of  their  lameness?  w.  G. 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

There  are  many  causes  of  lameness  in 
fowls,  as  in  other  animals.  When  grow¬ 
ing  pullets  or  cockerels  are  found  with 
one  or  more  wings  or  legs  disabled  with¬ 
out  apparent  cause  and  are  otherwise  in 
good  health,  what  is  called  range  paraly¬ 
sis  may  be  suspected.  This  is  a  disease 
of  unknown  origin  which  may  attack 
fowls  of  any  age,  but  is  most  common  in 
growing  stock.  The  affected  bird  is  found 
unable  to  use  one  or  both  legs  or  wings, 
though  it  has  not  shown  any  other  evi¬ 
dence  of  sickness  and  may  be  kept  under 
the  most  healthful  conditions.  Recovery 
may  follow  within  a  few  days  but  attacks 
are  commonly  fatal.  There  is  no  known 
remedy  for  this  form  of  paralysis  but  the 
giving  of  a  physic,  such  as  one  or  two 
teaspoons  of  castor  oil  or  a  teaspoon  of 
Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a  little  water, 
should  be  tried  with  the  hope  of  quickly 
removing  from  the  intestinal  tract  any 
substances  that  might  be  responsible  for 
the  trouble.  m.  b.  d. 


Wheat  for  Hens  and  Cows 

I  have  400  bushels  of  wheat.  In  the 
past  I  liave  sold  this  crop  to  neighbors. 
Would  it  pay  me  to  grind  my  wheat,  and 
mix  some  of  it  with  a  laying  mash,  in¬ 
stead  of  buying  middlings  and  bran — both 
wheat  products?  Following  are  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  my  laying  mash :  200  lbs. 
cornmeal ;  100  lbs.  middlings ;  100  lbs. 
bran ;  100  lbs.  oats ;  100  lbs.  meat  scrap ; 
7  lbs.  salt ;  10  lbs.  oystershell  and  5  lbs. 
of  grit  and  charcoal.  Should  I  mix 
ground  wheat  with  my  dairy  ration?  This 
consists  of  1,500  lbs.  oats  and  corncob 
meal ;  100  lbs.  each  of  cottonseed  meal, 
linseed,  ground  Alfalfa,  gluten  and  bran. 

Edison,  Pa.  C.  S. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  may  not 
grind  your  wheat  and  substitute  it  for 
the  bran  and  middlings  in  both  your  lay¬ 
ing  mash  for  hens  and  your  grain  mix¬ 
ture  Tor  cows.  It  will  lower  the  percent¬ 
age  of  protein  slightly,  but  not  enough 
materially  to  affect  either  ration.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  can  sell  your  wheat  for  $1.25 
a  bushel  or  more,  and  can  buy  bran  and 
middlings  for  $40  a  ton  or  less,  it  would 
pay  to  sell  the  wheat  and  buy  bran  and 
middlings.  You  could  also  use  the  wheat 
whole  in  your  scratch  feed  for  poultry 
without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  grind¬ 
ing.  H.  H.  W. 


Improving  Ration 

I  am  feeding  my  chickens  a  laying 
mash  composed  of  20  lbs.  bran,  20  lbs. 
white  middlings,  40  lbs.  corn  and  oats 
and  20  lbs.  of  55  per  cent  meat  meal  kept 
before  them  all  the  time  and  allfthe  wet 
mash  they  will  eat  up  clean  in  15  min¬ 
utes  at  noon.  Scratch  food,  corn,  wheat, 
buckwheat,  barley  and  sunflower,  all  they 
will  eat,  and  oyster  shells.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  can  add  to  the  mash  mixture  to 
make  it  better?  s.  J. 

New  York. 

There  is  nothing  that  you  need  to  add 
to  this  mash  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
fowls,  though  it  -would  probably  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  substitution  of  a  dried  milk 
product  (skim  or  buttermilk)  for  a  part 
of  the  meat  scrap.  The  idea  of  this  would 
be,  not  to  add  more  protein  but  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  value  of  milk  in  the  ration.  This 
is  not  necessary,  however,  and  the  mash 
as  made  up  should  give  good  results. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Hens 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  hens? 
Their  combs  turn  pale  and  then  dark  blue, 
they  droop  around  for  .a  few  days  and 
then  die.  We  are  feeding  a  home-mixed 
mash  composed  of  bran,  middlings,  corn, 
beef  scrap,  and  buttermilk ;  scratch  grain, 
wheat  and  corn.  What  is  the  disease  and 
treatment?  h.  B.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

Pale  combs  result  from  any  wasting 
disease  that  brings  about  lack  of  good 
blood  and  blue  combs  from  sluggish  cir¬ 
culation.  Neither  of  these  symptoms  are 
characteristic  of  any  one  disease  and  it 
cannot  be  told  from  them  what  ails  a 
bird  displaying  these  signs  of  some  in¬ 
ternal  disorder.  An  autopsy  would  prob¬ 
ably  disclose  some  visible  evidence  of  dis¬ 
ease  but  this  might  not  be  evident  to  any¬ 
one  not  familiar  with  the  appearance  of 
the  internal  organs  in  health,  m.  b.  D. 


Respiratory  Trouble 

Our  pullets  seem  to  have  a  very  strong 
attack  of  the  roup.  They  are  gasping  for 
air  pitiably.  Their  wings  almost  touch 
the  ground.  Of  course  not  all  gasp  for 
air,  but  their  wings  droop.  What  is  the 
trouble? 

NeAV  Jersey.  mbs.  n. 

From  your  description  I  think  it  more 
likely  that  your  pullets  are  suffering  from 
some  respiratory  trouble  than  from  roup. 
Infectious  bronchitis  may  be  responsible 
for  the  marked  gasping  for  air  that  you 
note.  This  disease  attacks  suddenly  and 
affected  birds  show  great  difficulty  in 
breathing.  Death  is  likely  to  occur 
within  a  few  days.  Upon  opening  the 
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windpipe  of  a  dead  bird,  evidence  of  in¬ 
flammation  may  be  found  with  bloody 
mucus  or  cheesy  matter  blocking  the  air 
passages.  Affected  birds  should  be 
promptly  removed  from  the  flock  and 
placed  in  dry,  warm  and  well  ventilated 
quarters.  A  room  or  brooder  house  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Give  easily  digested  soft  food  and 
water.  If  you  wish  to  administer  medi¬ 
cal  treatment  to  each  bird,  two  15  grain 
capsules  of  equal  parts  of  amonium 
chloride  and  ammonium  carbonate  may 
be  given.  A  druggist  will  prepare  these 
for  you.  m.  B.  D. 


Formula  for  Laying  Mash 

What  is  the  best  way  to  combine  the 
following  ingredients  in  order  to  get  the 
best  laying  mash?  I  want  to  mix  up 
about  500  lbs.  at  a  time.  Would  it  be  an 
advantage  to  add  Alfalfa,  and  if  so  how 
much?  Ingredients  used  are  bran,  corn- 
meal,  middlings,  ground  rolled  oats,  dry 
buttermilk  (32  per  cent  protein),  meat, 
fish  meal,  codliver  oil.  A.  E.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  all  of  the  ! 
ingredients  that  you  name  in  order  to  | 
make  a  good  laying  mash.  Wheat  bran, 
middlings,  cornmeal  and  ground  rolled 
oats,  with  the  addition  of  a  high  protein 
food  of  animal  origin  and,  if  you  like, 
some  Alfalfa  meal,  supply  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  in  a  mash  that  is  fed  with  the 
other  parts  of  a  complete  ration  cus¬ 
tomarily  used.  Meat  scrap,  fish  meal  and 
dry  buttermilk  are  animal  protein  con¬ 
veyors  and  all  are  not  needed.  Codliver 
oil,  if  used,  should  probably  not  be  mixed 
far  in  advance  of  feeding,  though  some 
investigators  have  not  found  the  deterio¬ 
ration  upon  standing  that  is  feared.  One 
hundred  pounds  each  «f  yellow  corn¬ 
meal,  bran,  middlings  and  ground  rolled 
oats  may  have  added  to  them  50  lbs.  of 
high-grade  meat  scrap  and  50  lbs.  of 
dry  buttermilk  as  sources  of  animal  pro¬ 
tein  and  50  lbs.  of  high-grade  Alfalfa  leaf 
meal  as  a  substitute  for  green  food,  when 
that  is  not  at  hand.  Fish  meal  may  be 
substituted  for  meat  scrap,  though  in¬ 
ferior  to  it,  and  the  dry  buttermilk  and 
meat  scraps  are  interchangeable  as  a 
whole  or  in  any  part.  Dry  buttermilk  I 
is  expensive  but  has  some  virtue  prob¬ 
ably  not  wholly  equaled  by  other  ani¬ 
mal  proteins.  If  you  wish  to  use  cod¬ 
liver  oil,  adds  a  pint  to  each  100  lbs.  of 
mash  before  using.  Alfalfa  leaf  or  leaf 
and  blossom  meal  help  out  when  green 
foods  are  not  available.  Such  meals  made 
up  largely  of  ground  Alfalfa  stems  are 
inferior  and  pains  should  be  taken  to  se¬ 
cure  a  good  product.  m.  b.  d. 


Roup  in  Turkeys 

My  gobbler  has  developed  a  disease 
caught  from  a  neighbor’s  turkey.  They 
called  it  roup.  I  lost  a  hen  turkey  with 
it  and  hate  to  have  the  gobbler  go,  too. 
It  is  now  in  its  first  stage,  a  bunch  under 
one  eye.  Bird  seems  well  otherwise.  The 
neighbor’s  turkey  and  mine  lingered  some 
time,  grew  almost  blind  and  badly  ema¬ 
ciated.  m.  w.  c. 

Bangall,  N.  Y. 


MV  Vigoroi 

I  -  healthv — c«ri 


Peppy, 
vigorous, 

healthy — sure-living,  fast¬ 
growing  chicks — from  12  years  of' 
disease-free  ancestry — blood  tested 
by  N.  H.  Exp.  Sta. — guaranteed  free 
from  White  Diarrhoea.  Make  your  broiler 
raising  more  profitable — quicker  fleshing, 
less  mortality.  Catalog  FREE.  Prices 
surprisingly  reasonable. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  ® 

Box  154  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


Cackle  Brand 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

For  Poultry 

Manufactured  in  a  sanitary  plant  from 
butchers  scraps  only  and  guaranteed 
absolutely  free  from  adulterations 

J.  O.  RYDER  RENDERING  PLANT 
Send  for  samples.  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufactu  reraof  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844 
Try  our  “Kel-Soh”.  Prevents  hog-cholera  absolutely 

It.  MacKELXAK’8  SONS  CO.,  Peeksklll,  N.Y. 

MAUT  twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
I  !n!\L  lug  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Warni’sfo0.Si'ru"f.1., 

•  ■  %  M  No  money  In  advance.  Get! 

[  A  V  free  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO„ 

■  Bo*  is  Milford,  Moos. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions,  v  rite 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  48 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  ttv 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  28  years. 


PULLETS  Grade  A  and  Pedigreed. 

HENS  with  approved  Trapnest  Records. 

COCKS  and  COCKERELS  from  high-record 
trap-nested  dams.  Excellent  breeders. 
baby  CHICKS  in  season.  Specialty-bred. 

Write  for  prices  on  breeding  stock  and  free  78- 
page  Year  Book  telling  how  to  succeed. 

LORD  FARMS,  67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Large,  healthy,  vigorous  birds.  May  hatched  Toms  20 
lbs.,  Pullets  12  lbs.  Flock  of  400.  Choice  breeding  stock 
$1.00  per  pound.  Nearby  breeders  invited  to  see  our 
flock,  before  buying  elsewhere.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  your  money  back.  Won  Stafford  Fair  1928:  1st,  2nd, 
3rd,  4th.  5th  Young  Toms.  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th  Pullets. 

W00DSMERE  POULTRY  FARM,  West  WHIlngton,  Conn. 


Esbenshade’s  Famous  Bronze  Turkeys 

t  Amerloa’s  Great  Profit  Paying  Strain 

1000  breeders  ready.  Valuable  instructions  free  with 
order  and  with  our  better  proven  strain  your  success 
is  doubly  assured.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Turkey 
catalogue.  Come  to  headquarters. 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  R,  Ronks,  Penna. 


Roup  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  disease 
to  treat,  since  its  germs  find  deep  hiding 
places  within  the  cavities  of  the  bird’s 
head  and  are  not  easily  dislodged.  Fre¬ 
quent  cleansing  of  the  nostrils  and  eyes 
with  some  mild  antiseptic  solution,  like 
boric  acid  in  water,  an  ounce  to  the  quart, 
the  placing  of  two  or  three  drops  of  a 
15  per  cent  solution  of  argyrol,  obtain¬ 
able  at  drugstore,  in  each  eye  after  cleans¬ 
ing  or  a  momentary  dipping  of  the  af¬ 
fected  bird’s  head  into  a  solution  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  (bichloride  of  mercury) 
of  the  strength  of  one  to  one  thousand 
may  be  tried.  The  use  of  the  argyrol  or 
the  corrosive  sublimate  solutions  should 
follow  the  cleansing  of  the  pasages,  either 
one  but  not  both  of  these  being  employed. 
Tablets  for  making  a  solution  of  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  of.the  proper  strength  may 
be  had  at  drugstores  or  from  a  physician. 
Large  or  hard  swellings  beneath  the  eyes 
should  be  freely  opened  with  a  sharp 
blade  and  the  contents  evacuated.  As  has 
been  suggested,  the  efficient  treatment  of 
a  case  of  true  roup  is  tedious  and  likely 
to  be  unsatisfactory.  The  disease  is 
readily  transferrable  to  other  fowls  and 
may  be  kept  on  the  premises  by  partly- 
cured  birds.  As  a  rule,  the  best  measure 
is  to  get  rid  of  affected  fowls  and  of  the 
germs  that  may  cling  to  utensils  that 
have  been  used  by  them.  M.  b.  d. 


The  Hen’s  Dust  Bath 


TURKEYS 

Strong,  healthy,  young  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red  and  Narra- 
gansett.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

BALLSTON  GAME  FARM,  Box  R,  BALLSTON  SPA,  N.  Y. 


500  Bronze  Turkeys  & 

best  flocks.  Bulletin  free  to  prospective  customers- 
Special  price  for  early  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaran. 
teed.  CHAS  WAMPLER,  Box  H,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Reid’s  Turkey  Farm 

700  Bronze  Birds.  FREEHOLD,  N. 


No  blackhead 
for  15  years. 
3.,  Star  Route. 


Turkeys  -  ducks  -  geese  -  guineas 

Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Cloverdale  %£  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  For  six  years  now  we  have  used  only  males  from 
hens  that  laid  ideal  pure  white  eggs,  240  or  over.  Uni¬ 
form  beautiful  birds.  Exceptional  quality  in  breeding 
pens  and  trios.  Fall  discount  allowed  on  Breeding 
Males.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm  R.FFD^0DeH^;la^N-Yi 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 


are  Stale  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


America’s  oldest  and  Greatest  Larina  Strain  of 

313r3?3  8011  326  in  l  yr  -148  /7'-^. 
n??fitH  SK  0<?f,y8‘hIjay"ifv1at  1 10  days .  Customers 
profits  $8.09  per  hon.  Winners  in  25  Contents,  fara,*./ 

3.  W.  Parks  &  Sons  Box  Y  Altoona.  Pa. 


Here  is  how  I  get  rid  of  hen  lice :  I 
have  a  box  in  my  henhouse  3  ft.  long,  18 
in.  wide,  10  in.  high,  on  the  floor,  filled 
with  hardwood  ashes.  The  hens  wallow 
in  it.  When  they  get  out  they  flutter  and 
the  dust  goes  all  over  the  henhouse.  Scat¬ 
ter  some  ashes  in  their  nest  and  on  the 
roost,  and  you  will  have  no  lice. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  w.  s 


That  old  one  about  the  tot  who  tried 
to  draw  papa  but  put  a  tail  on  it  and  let 
it  go  as  a  dog  must  have  been  a  true 
story.  We  were  called  into  the  nursery 
this  morning  to  see  Doris’s  latest  art 
world  supplement.  “This  was  supposed 
to  be  a  picture  of  you,”  she  informed  us, 
nibbling  her  crayon  critically.  “But  I 
guess  you’ll  think  it  is  two  black  mice.” 
— Chicago  Evening  Post. 


JAS. 


Ill  WYANDOTTES, 

W-  R0CKS  AND 
oUr'h.KKJK  BARRED  SROCKS 

U,n  me  n  Write  for  prices  and  dis- 
H  1 1  K  V  count  on  1000  lots.  100# 

E.  ULB1I 


live  delivery  guaranteed. 

BEAVEIt  SPRINGS,  PA. 


P IJ!  I  FTS  Rhode  Island  Reds 

1  ^  March  Hatch,  $2.25; 

April  Hatch,  $2.00;  May  Hatch,  $1.75  each. 
Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


BABY 

CHIX 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS— All  are  bred 
from  our  own  special  selected, 
state  tested  stock  to  produce 
fast  growing,  profitable  broil¬ 
ers  and  at  reduced  prices. 

Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Boa  R  Attleboro.  Man. 


100  Jersey  Black  Giant  Pullets  Write  for  prices. 

Prompt  shipment.  C.  J.  YODER  .  Grantsvlllo,  Md. 
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Worm  Your  Pullets  Now 

Give  them  the  WORM-A-SIDE  treatment 
when  you  put  them  into  the  laying  houses, 
.'-imply  push  an  Iodine  WORM-A-SIDE  Non- 
Soluble  Capsule  down  every  bird’s  throat. 
Two  workers  can  treat  300  birds  an  hour. 
This  Capsule  passes  through  the  crop  into  the 
gizzard  where  the  shell  is  broken  by  the 
grinding  action,  releasing  the  iodine,  right 
where  it  can  act  on  the  worms.  No  instru¬ 
ments  are  needed;  there’s  no  fussing  or  bother; 
and  you  get  results  within  a  few  hours— clean 
out  both  round  worms  and  tape  worms. 


T*AirE 


foPiNir 


E 

^ON-SOLUBLE  CAP^S 


Rid  Birds  of  Tape  and  LRound  Worms 

$1.00  Trial  Treatment  Offer 

For  $1,  we  will  send  you  a  Trial  Box,  postpaid, 
containing  enough  Iodine  WORM-A-SIDE 
Non-Soluble  Capsules  to  treat  20  birds.  Make 
a  test  according  to  the  directions  we  send  you 
with  the  box.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied, 
report  results;  and  ask  for  refund;  your  $1 
will  be  refunded.  Mail  the  coupon  below  with 
check  or  dollar  bill. 


Send  for  This 
Free  Booklet 

Tells  how  to  detect 
round  worms  and  tape 
worms,  how  to  get  rid 
of  them,  how  to  protect 
your  birds  against  infes¬ 
tation.  Just  check  the 
coupon  below,  sign  your 
name  and  address  and 
mail  it  today. 


tVa 


Must  Go/ 


SAWYER  PRODUCTS.  CO..  Inc. 
180- A  Broadway,  New  York  City 

□  Enclosed  find  $1.00  fox  which  pleaso  send  me 
postpaid.  Trial  Box  of  Iodine  WORM-A-SIDE 
Non-Soluble  Capsules,  subject  to  your  money-back 
guarantee. 

□  Mall  me  FREE  Booklet 

Name . . . 

P.  O . 

R.  R . STATE . 


/  PAY 
' BIGGER 
PROFITS i 

When  1 


$49.95 


■buys  Round 
Brooder 
_  House  big 
enough  for  #  ordinary  chicken 
raisers.  Equipped  for  heating. 

I  Can  also  be  used  for  small 
I  poultry  house.  Biggest  brooder 
|  house  value  .  money  can  buy; 

WESTERN  SILO  COMPANY 
235  Eleventh  Street 
Dos  Molnos,  Iowa,  or 
Oeph^35^pHn2fie|d^, 


AMO  CHICKENS 

Leading  authorities  eay  profitable  hog  / 
and  poultry  raising  is  a  matter  oT 
housing,  feeding,  sanitation,  care,  di-  /f  /  OOci /y 
aease  prevention  and  high  vitality — to  C_ —  ~ 

accomplish  all  this  modern  methods 
Bnd  modern  equipment  ure  necessary;  ^ 

That  means  Champion  Hog  and  Pouttiy 
Houses,  round,  creosoted  or  painted, 
equipped  for  heating,  properly  ventilated, 
made  in  sections  for  easy  handling 
end  easy  moving. 

Free  Catalog 

Write  for  Catalog.  Find 
out  why  Champions  are 
the  best  and  [most 
modern.  Cheaper  than 
you  can  build  your  own. 

Get  prices  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Write  today. 


The  safebousefo 
poultry.  Made  of  Life-time  ROS 
il,  insulated,  near-round,  no  comer 
Perfect  ventilation,  warminwinte 
cool  in  summer.  Front  admil 
ultra-violet  rays.  Sizes  :600chici 
and  up.  Easy  to  purchase.  Bu 
Now.  PayLater.  Write  todayfc 
the  new  Poultry  Book  that’s  di 
f  erent,andthe  Rosslinecatalo 
The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co 
”09 Wtrdar  St..  Sprlngflald.  Oh! 


OYSTER  SHELLS 


Should  be 
FRESH-Write 
for  facts 

The  Oyster  Shell  Products  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


WENE  CHICKS 


Now  booking  orders  for 
November  and  December 
deliveries.  Hatchingdays, 
Wednesday  of  each  week.  Special  broilers :  White  Rock- 
Wyandotte-Brahma  crossed  and  straight  breeds:  Rocks 
and  Wyandottes.  Also  lteady-to-Lay  Pullets.  Write  for 
Booklet  and  Prices.  WENE  CHICK  FARM,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


PITT  T  TTT'C  200  MaN  hatched  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
a  yJ  i-Ji-jHj  A  Won  2nd  place  Canadian  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  1921.  L.  E.  INGOLDSBY,  Cooperntonn,  N.  ¥. 


WHITE  CHINA  GOOSE  Vf.%S:£ 

Also  Mammoth  White  Pekin  Ducks,  $3.00  each;  $8.00 
per  trio.  LEONARD  A  .  REARY,  Leominster,  Mass. 


M IA M MOTH  BRONZE 

ZFRONEE  TURKEYS— Large  young  birds  from  vigorous, 
M  pure  bred  stock.  WARItEN  HOULE,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

bN  -  ft 3COV  ,i,  •  .hiftiflii -lib  ,ij 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

LIVE  STOCK 

Cattle. — Receipts,  light;  market  slow. 
Good  to  choice,  $13.50;  good,  1,300  to 
1,400  lbs.,  $13  to  $13.25;  medium  to  good, 
1,200  to  1,300  lbs.,  $11.75  to  $12.50; 
tidy,  1,050  to  1,150  lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13.75 ; 
fair,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $10.75  to  $11.50; 
common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $7  to  $9;  com¬ 
mon  to  good  fat  bulls,  $6  to  $10;  com¬ 
mon  to  good  fat  cows,  $4.50  to  $10;  heif¬ 
ers,  700  to  1,100  lbs.,  $8  to  $11.50;  fresh 
cows  and  springers,  $30  to  $125. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  15  double-deck  loads. 
The  market  ruled  steady  to  oc  per  cwt. 
lower.  Prime  heavy  hogs,  $9.50  to  $9.75; 
heavy  mixed,  $9.75  to  $9.85;  prime  me¬ 
dium  weights,  $9.85  to  $9.90;  best  heavy 
yorkers,  $9.85  to  $9.90 ;  good  light  york- 
ers,  $9.25  to  $9.50;  pigs,  as  to  quality, 
$9  to  $9.25 ;  common  to  good  roughs, 
$7.50  to  $8.50;  stags,  $5.50  to  $6.50. 

Sheep.  —  Receipts  light.  The  market 
ruled  steady  on  lambs,  slow,  lower  on 
sheep.  _  Prime  wethers,  $7.25  to  $7.50 ; 
good  mixed,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  fair  mixed  ewes 
and  wethers,  $5  to  $6;  culls  and  common, 
$2  to  $4;  culls  to  choice  lams,  $7  to 
$13.50. 

Calves. — Receipts  light ;  market  steady. 
Veal  calves,  $16.50  to  $17 ;  heavy  and 
thin  calves,  $7  to  $13.50. 

GARDEN  TRUCK 

Cabbage. — Local,  75c  to  $1 ;  Wis.,  bbl., 
$2.50  to  $2.75;  Danish,  bbl.,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  ton,  $35  to  $38.  Lettuce,  local, 
box,  50  to  75c.  Celery,  Mich.,  75  to  85c ; 
N.  Y.,  $2  to  $3.  Onions,  Indiana,  sack, 
$3.25  to  $3.50 ;  Mich.,  yellow,  $3.50  to 
$4;  h.  g.,  doz.,  10  to  12c.  Beets,  doz., 
25  to  40c.  Squash,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 
Tomatoes,  local,  basket,  75c  to  $1.  Cax-- 
rots,  doz.,  35  to  40c.  Potatoes,  sack, 
Maine,  $2.05  to  $2.15;  Mich.,  $1.65  to 
$1.75;  Pa.,  150  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $2;  N.  Y., 
sack^  $1.75  to  $2 ;  N.  J.,  sack,  $1.75  to 
$1.95.  Sweet  potatoes,  N.  J.,  hamp., 
$1.25  to  $1.40;  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $2.60;  Va., 
bbl.,  $2.20  to  $2.35 ;  Md.,  bu.,  85e  to  $1. 
Peppers,  crate,  Ohio,  $1  to  $1.10;  N.  J., 
90c  to  $1.  Radishes,  doz.,  10  to  18c. 
Parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Rutabagas, 
sack,  $1.30  to  $1.40. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hens,  29  to  30c ;  light,  28  to  29c ; 
springers,  28  to  30c;  Leghorns,  21  to  23c; 
roosters,  18  to  19c ;  stags,  19  to  22c ; 
ducks,  25  to  28c;  turkeys,  40  to  45c; 
geese,  18  to  20c ;  pigeons,  pair,  40  to 
59c;  broilers,  33  to  36c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Hens,  full  dressed,  39  to  40c;  hens, 
hog  dressed,  35  to  36c ;  springers,  30  to 
32c ;  broilers,  39  to  41c ;  turkeys,  50  to 
55c ;  squabs,  Cal.,  Jumbo.  $13  to  $14.75 ; 
squabs,  com.,  $5.25  to  $7.25. 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

These  figures  are  supplied  by  courtesy 
of  the  Connecticut  Market  Bulletin,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Hartford,  Oc¬ 
tober  24 : 

Bridgeport,  Oct.  23. — Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  :  Apples,  King,  14  qts.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
Opalescent,  14  qts.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  14  qts.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Pippins, 
14  qts.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Greenings,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2;  No.  2  and  drops,  14  qts.,  50  to 
75c ;  cranberries,  %  bbl.  box,  $8.25  to  $9 ; 
grapes,  Concord,  14  qts.,  60  to  SOc ; 
oranges,  176-216,  $8.50  to  $10;  pears,  14 
qts.,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  quinces,  14  qts.,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  crates,  $3  to  $4 ;  cabbage,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
celery,  12-stalk  bun.,  75c  to  $1 ;  kale,  bu., 
60  to  85c ;  lettuce,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.50 ; 
onions,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.50 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1.25;  2  bu.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.50  to  $2; 
pumpkins,  Sugar,  doz.,  $i.25  to  $1.50 ; 
Rutabagas,  100  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c ; 
tomatoes,  green,  14  qts.,  40  to  50c ;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.25.  Poultry  and 
Dairy. — Chickens,  live,  lb.,  30  to  35c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  43  to  50c ;  fowls,  dressed,  lb., 
30  to  36c ;  live,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  eggs,  Conn, 
newlaid  fancy,  72  to  75c ;  Conn,  special 
No.  1,  65  to  67c;  Conn,  special  No.  2, 
55  to  57c;  Conn,  extra,  65  to  67c;  Conn, 
gathered,  60  to  65c ;  western,  40  to  50c ; 
butter,  92  score,  lb.,  52  to  53c. 

Hartford,  Oct.  24. — Apples,  King,  14 
qts.,  90c  to  $1.50;  Opalescent,  14  qts., 
75c  to  $1 ;  McIntosh,  14  qts.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  Pippins,  14  qts.,  75c  to  $1.25 ; 
Greenings,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  No.  2  and 
drops,  14  qts.,  40  to  75c ;  cranberries,  % 
bbl.  box,  $7.75  to  $8.50 ;  grapes,  Con¬ 
cord,  14  qts.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  oranges,  176- 
216,  $8  to  $9.50;  pears,  14  qts.,  $1  to 
$1.75 ;  quinces,  14  qts.,  75c  to  $1.25 ; 
beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cauliflower, 
doz.  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  cabbage,  bu., 
90c  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ; 
celery,  12-stalk  bun.,  75e  to  $1.10 ;  kale, 
bu.,  50  to  60c ;  lettuce,  doz.,  65c  to  $1.35 ; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  75  to  85c ;  2 
bu.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.50  to  $1.80.;  pump¬ 
kins,  Sugar,  doz.,  $1.10  to  $1.25 ;  Ruta¬ 
bagas,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  spinach, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c ;  to¬ 
matoes,  green,  14  qts.,  40  to  SOc;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  80c  to  $1.  Poultry  and  Dairy. 
— Chickens,  live,  lb.,  28  to  35c;  dressed, 
lb.,  40  to  SOc ;  fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  32  to 
36c ;  live,  lb.,  28  to  35c ;  eggs,  Conn,  new- 
laid  fancy,  70e;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  63 
to  65c;  Conn,  special  No.  2,  53  to  58e; 
Conn,  extra,  60  to  62e ;  Conn,  gathered, 
55  to  58c;  western,  40  to  55c;  butter,  92 
score,  lb.,  47  to  52c. 


Will  Your  Egg  Sign 

be  out  this  winter? 


By  the  way,  if 

you  are  a  user  of 
Purina  Poultry 
Chows,  you’ll  need 
one  of  these  “Fresh 
Eggs  for  Sale”  signs. 
Write  for  your  free 
sign  today. 


"T^ERY  SOON  now  these  checkerboard  “Fresh  Eggs 
v  for  Sale”  signs  will  appear  all  over  America.  There’s 
a  reason  why  the  users  of  Purina  Poultry  Chows  have 
eggs  for  sale  when  prices  are  highest. 

Purina  Poultry  Chows  are  made  by  an  organization  that's 
had  35  years  experience  mixing  poultry  feeds.  Purina  has 
the  machinery  to  mix  Poultry  Chows  thor¬ 
oughly.  Purina  has  the  experimental  farm  to 
test  Poultry  Chows  practically.  Purina  has  the 
chemists  and  biological  laboratory  to  prove 
Poultry  Chows  scientifically.  That’s  why  Purina 
Poultry  Chows  are  rich  in  the  very  stuff  that 
eggs  are  made  of.  That’s  why  Purina  Chicken 
Chowder  and  Purina  Hen  Chow  build  up  a 
reserve  that  keeps  the  birds  laying  all  winter 
and  paying  all  winter.  Order  Purina  today — 
from  the  checkerboard  feed  dealer. 


Write  us  for  a 
96-page  Poul¬ 
try  Book— free 


v  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

oolaet  t/lt  Item  with  the  checkerboard  sign  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


when  fed  on  Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil. 
For  every  drop  contains  vitamins— we 
prove  it  before  we  sell  it.  Made  from  the 
pick  of  the  Atlantic’s  choicest  codfish. 
Sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Gal¬ 
lon  to  try  $2.35.  Send  no  money —  pay 
the  postman.  GORTON’S  COD  LIVER 
OIL  CO.  Dept.  R-Ill,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

(j6r£on's 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

Contains  Most  Vitamins 
Dist.  for  New  England  and  New  York  State 

N.  E.  BY-PRODUCTS  CORP. 

20  West  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Codfish  Meal, 
Condensolac  Buttermilk,  Meato,  Gold  Seal 
Dried  Skim  Milk  and  other  Quality  Products. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Hog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when,  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 
Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  yonr  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault.  ^ 

We  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
etc.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  price  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  TRIBUNE 

3  Years  $1.00;  9  Months  Trial  25c 

Biggest  and  best  poultry  magazine.  Established 
1895.  Tells  all  about  profitable  poultry  keeping. 
Up-to-date,  money-making  ideas  in  every  issue. 
l50to  160  pages  monthly,  with  poultry  pictures 
*in  natural  colors .  Send  coin  or  stamps  at  our  risk. 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Box  219,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  ILLINOIS 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PAIiK  HOW,  NEW  YOIilv 


Adventures 


POSITIV-LAY 


Used  in  mashes 
by  21  State 
Poultry  Experts 
The  Oyster  Shell  Products  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


shell  corn,  saw  wood,  pump  water,  sepa¬ 
rate  cream  and  do  hundreds  of  other  jobs. 


Oil  Power  is  Cheaper  Than  Labor. 

Easy  Payments — New  Low  Prices— Big  Savings 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1898  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1898  Empire  Building,1  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Write  Today  For  Big  New  Book  FREE 


in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Coliingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

\  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

In  your  current  number  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry  you  comment  editorially  about 
the  claims  of  one  Paul  R.  Hadley  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  X-ray  treatment  of  fertile  eggs, 
to  influence  the  sex  development.  I  en¬ 
close  reprint  of  the  experiments  made  by 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Ilanken  and  myself  from  wh'ch 
Mr.  Hadley  has  evidently  pilfered  his 
present  exploitation.  To  justify  this 
rather  harsh  statement  I  enclose  several 
letters  which  Mr.  Hadley  sent  to  me  be¬ 
sides  telephoning  me  on  the  subject.  My 
reply  to  Mr.  Hadley  was  that  I  declined 
to  commercialize  the  result  of  the  experi¬ 
ments,  and  that  at  the  present  stage  the 
generalized  X-ray  exposure  for  sex  in¬ 
fluence  was  too  cumbersome  and  expen¬ 
sive  to  be  of  practical  value.  I  desire 
therefore  to  warn  the  public  against  any 
stock-jobbing  or  other  exploitation  of 
these  experiments  which  were  conducted 
for  scientific  research  only. 

W.  H.  DIEFFENBACH,  M.  D. 

The  story  of  the  X-ray  experiments 
with  hatching  eggs  is  told  in  the  Journal 
of  American  Institute  of  ITomeopathij,  of 
June,  1928.  In  the  article  Dr.  Dieffen- 
bach  gives  a  plain,  unvarnished  statement 
of  results  observed  during  experiments 
covering  three  years  or  more  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Mrs.  John  Francis  Ranken. 
The  doctor  summarizes  the  results  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  Short  exposures  with  filtered  X-rays 
of  the  quality  described  stimulate  the 
growth  of  the  chicks — the  eight-minute 
exposure  more  so  than  lesser  exposures. 

2.  Long  exposures  reduce  the  weight  of 
the  progeny  to  some  extent,  sufficient  to 
be  of  importance  if  used  extensively. 

3.  A  most  interesting  item  is  the  fact 
that  the  five-hour  exposure  produced  none 
but  female  chicks. 

Referring  to  the  five-hour  exposure  re¬ 
sulting  in  only  female  chicks  he  adds : 
“This  observation  is  of  great  interest  and 
cannot  be  ascribed  to- chance  but  deserves 
further  study.”  It  is  therefore  apparent 
that  the  wild  claims  of  Paul  R.  Hadley 
are  based  on  this  experiment  of  Dr.  Dief- 
fenbach.  We  have  no  information  of 
experiments  that  may  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  privately  by  Mr.  Hadley  in  the 
meantime.  The  test  conducted  by  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  cannot  be  said  to  show  anything 
one  way  or  the  other.  Dr.  Dieffenbach’s 
report  on  his  three  years’  experiment 
makes  no  mention  that  the  X-ray  treat¬ 
ment  of  hatching  eggs  makes  the  chicks 
“hereditary  free  from  disease,”  which  is 
the  claim  of  Mr.  Hadley.  Apparently  Mr. 
Hadley  only  learned  of  the  experiment 
during  the  early  Summer,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  made  plans  to  exploit  the  incomplete 
and  inconclusive  results. 


Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  sixth 
inst.,  can  supply  you  with  early  April 
pullets,  ready-to-lay,  and  in  the  best  of 
health,  at  $2.25  each.  Upon  receipt  of 
your  order  we  w-ill  ship  the  birds  C.  O.  D. 
subject  to  your  approval  upon  their  ar¬ 
rival.  II.  TEADELIUS. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

When  the  subscriber  to  whom  this  let¬ 
ter  was  addressed  received  the  pu'llets  in 
question,  he  found  that  the  birds  were 
apparently  of  three  or  four  different 
ages  or,  otherwise,  a  large  percentage  of 
them  were  stunted  birds  and  not  such 
birds  as  could  be  expected  to  lay  within 
two  or  three  months.  Mr.  Tradelius  was 
advised  of  this  fact  first  by  the  sub¬ 
scriber  himself  and  afterwards  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.  when  the  customer  made  com¬ 
plaint  to  us.  Mr.  Tradelius  contends  4hat 
the  customer  had  no  good  claim  in-  the 
case  because  he  failed  to  examine  the 
birds  at  the  railroad  station,  and  if  not 
satisfactory  he  had  the  privilege  of  i-e- 
turning  ‘them.  The  failure  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  take  advantage  of  this  option 
does  not  in  our  opinion  justify  this  poul- 
tryman  in  sending  a  mixed  lot  of  pullets 
and  not  as  represented.  It  is  not  in  our 
estimation  practical  for  purchasers  to  ex¬ 
amine  birds  in  crates  at  the  railroad  sta- 

• 

tion  and  determine  whether  the  birds 
measure  up  to  the  representations  or  not. 

We  have  therefore  discontinued  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Tradelius  Leghorn  Farm 
and  have  made  adjustment  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer  under  our  square  deal  guarantee 
of  advertisers.  Our  purpose  in  publish¬ 
ing  this  item  is  to  withdraw  our  implied 
endorsement  or  recommendation  of  the 
Tradelius  Leghorn  Farm  of  Vineland,  N. 
J.,  in  having  published  the  advertisement 
of  this  poultry  concern. 

•  ;  ctitiniUi.)-  . .  -  ■  • 
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A  Bank  Surplus 
Will  Not  Meet 
a  Body  Deficit 


MONEY  may  do  many  things 
but  only  sleep  will  nourish 


The  American  Magazine  carries  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  from  the  Numismatic  Com¬ 
pany  of  Texas  in  which  they  state  that 
they  will  give  $200  for  an  1884  or  1885 
silver  trade  dollar.  What  do  you  know 
about  the  above  company?  Are  they  re¬ 
sponsible  ?  o.  M.  F. 

West  Virginia. 

There  is  as  you  imagine  some  joker  in 
that  “trade  dollar  $200  advertisement.” 
There  were  only  about  half  a  dozen 
struck,  and  none  whatever  got  into  circu¬ 
lation.  The  regular  trade  dollar  was  dis¬ 
continued  in  18S3,  but  somebody  at  the 
mint  had  about  half  a  dozen  or  less  of 
each  of  the  years  1884  and  1885  struck, 
and  it  is  these  which  the  party  adver¬ 
tises  to  deceive  and  catch  the  uninformed. 
Just  like  the  “five-cent  nickel  of  1913 
with  Liberty  head,”  they  advertise  to  pay 
“$50  each”  for.  Only  half  a  dozen  or 
less  were  struck  and  none  got  out  of  col¬ 
lectors’  hands,  so  the  public  hasn’t  any 
and  won’t  have  any,  and  he  is  safe  in  ad¬ 
vertising  offering  $50  for  one,  knowing 
nobody  has  any  to  offer  and  cannot  have 
any,  or  if  he  had  any,  the  one  who  ac¬ 
tually  held  them  would  not  sell  them  for 
$250  each,  or  the  trade  dollars  for  $400 
apiece.  The  whole  scheme  is  to  sell  a 
coin  book.  The  American  Magazine  is 
too  good  a  publication  to  publish  decep¬ 
tive  advertising  of  this  kind. 

John  H.  Bradley,  70,  Makanda,  Ill., 
was  sentenced  to  90  days  in  jail  on  his 
plea  of  guilty  to  an  11-count  indictment 
for  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  For  15 
years  he  maintained  seed  and  nursery 
businesses,  which  he  represented  as  elabo¬ 
rate  establishments  in  attempting  to  se¬ 
cure  plants  from  large  growers.  He  sent 
checks  in  payment  for  sums  larger  than 
he  had  in  the  bank,  testimony  showed. 
Bradley  was  sentenced  by  Judge  Fred  L. 
Wham  in  the  Federal  Court  at  East  St. 
Louis.  He  will  serve  his  sentence  in  the 
Saline  County  jail. — St.  Louis  Daily. 

For  nearly  25  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
warned  the  public  against  John  II.  Brad¬ 
ley  doing  business  under  the  name  of 
Bradley  Bros,  and  a  half  dozen  or  more 
other  titles.  Perhaps  upon  his  release 
he  will  start  again  in  the  seed  and  nur¬ 
sery  business  under  another  disguise.  The 
wheels  of  justice  move  slowly  but  as  a 
rule,  eventually  give  the  wrong  doer  his 
deserts. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  enclosed  cir¬ 
cular  of  Florida  Bulb  &  Nursery  Corp., 
National  Gardens,  Fla.?  To  me  it  sounds 
too  good  to  be  genuine.  t.  e. 

Pennsylvania. 

As  a  great  favor  David  M.  Finder, 
Chicago,  advises  the  above  subscriber  that 
he  has  received  a  block  of  stock  in  the 
Florida  Bulb  and  Nursery  Corp.,  at  $10 
per  share  and  guarantees  no  less  than  10 
per  cent  for  10  years.  No  doubt  every 
florist  whose  name  can  be  secured  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  similar  offer.  The  claims  are  on 
a  par  with  the  usual  extravagant  claims 
made  for  Florida  developments.  Until 
the  company  has  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  operate  on  a  profitable  basis,  we  should 
not  advise  florists  or  others  to  put  their 
savings  into  the  project. 

I  am  mailing  to  you  a  letter  that  was 
sent  to  my  son-in-law,  Alfred  Smith, 
which  I  would  like  you  to  investigate  for 
us.  You  can  see  whether  or  not  it  is  a 
fraud.^  Will  you  investigate  and  let  us 
know?  I  am  an  ardent  supporter  of  The 
R.  N.-Y. ;  think  it  the  best  paper  now  in 
circulation.  j.  d.  c. 

Indiana. 

The  letter  enclosed  from  National  Re¬ 
search  Bureau,  125-9  W.  45th  St.,  New 
York  City,  states  that  $1,170.43  is  being 
held  in  trust  for  one  Franklin  Smith,  or 
his  immediate<heirs.  The  so-called  research 
bureaus  asks  the  Smith  addressee  to 
sign  a  contract  authorizing  the  bureau  to 
collect  monies  due  him  and  deduct  15 
per  cent  from  the  amount  collected.  The 
contract  does  not  limit  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  this  particular  alleged  claim.  Fur¬ 
thermore  Mr.  Smith  is  asked  to  enclose 
a  $2  fee  with  the  contract.  If  this  bu¬ 
reau  can  get  $2  from  each  family  of 
Smiths  in  the  United  States  it  would 
amount  to  a  pretty  sum.  We  learn  the 
Smiths  in  various  sections  are  receiving 
a  similar  appeal.  The  proposition  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  the  Anneke  Jans  scheme 
for  getting  money  from  supposed  heirs, 
who  have  no  doubt  contributed  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  easy-money  artists  promot¬ 
ing  the  delusion  that  such  heirs  are  right¬ 
ful  owners  of  the  Trinity  property  in  New 
York  City.  Our  advice  to  the  numerous 
Smith  families  is  that  they  refuse  to 
swallow  such  palpable  “bait”  to  separate 
them  from  $2. 


your  nerves  and  sound  nerves  need 
regular  nighdy  deposits  of  sleep. 
Regardless  of  what  you  may  be  will¬ 
ing  to  invest  in  efficient  rest  the 
Ideal  Spring  is  within  your  easy 
reach— waiting  to  give  you,  at  little 
cost,  finer  spine  support  and  better 
nerve  nourishment  than  the  most 
costly  of  bedsprings.  There’s  a  very 
logical  reason  why.  Our  pamphlet, 
“The  Common  Sense  of  Sleep’’, 
explains  it  and  if  you  are  interested 
in  better  health  you  will  write  for 
your  copy  today. 

The  Foster  Ideal  is  made  of  guaranteed  tem¬ 
pered  spirals  and  sold  at  most  furni- 
ture  and  department  stores 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.Y. 
Western  Factory  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Makers  of  Foster  Ideal  Metal  Beds,  Foster  Toe-Trip 
Cribs,  Foster  Day  Beds  and  Foster  Ideal  Springs  — 
the  bedspring  that  supports  the  spine 


IF 


you  have 
no  savitigs  ac¬ 
count  now  or ,  if 
there  is  no  sav¬ 
ings  hank  conve¬ 
nient  to  y our 
home  the 


SEAMEN’S  BANK, 
for  SAVINGS 

*74 Street fHewIor^ 
will  welcome  your  account 

With  Resources  of  over  one  hundred  million  dollars 
the  bank  offers  you  the  same  facilities  that  citizens 
of  New  York  and  seamen  and  others  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  have  enjoyed  for  the  last  century. 

Interest  Begins  The  Day  Of  Deposit 

A  complimentary  illustrated  brochure  describing  the  bank  and  ex¬ 
plaining  how  to  open  an  account  by  mail  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 

W rite  for  brochure  BM  10 


J 


fHAVE  INQUIRIES  FOR  ALL  SORTS  of  village 
1  homes  and  large  and  small  farms,  woodlands, 
river  and  lake  front  property  and  land  with  good 
springs  and  brooks,  mountain  acreage  and  even 
Cor  swamp  land;  preferably  within  150  miles  of 
N.  Y.  0.  I  am  a  broker  and  make  no  charge  of 
any  kind  for  listing  or  showing  you  property,  when 
[  make  the  sale  on  commission  of  5$.  If  you  have 
anything  for  sale,  write  me  today. 

C.  L.  COOK,  Tappan,  Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 


Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Farms 

E.  L.  CRONK,  Real  Estate  RED  HOOK,  N.  Y. 


Oat  Straw — All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads— delivered  your  station. 

Janies  E.  Haute,  Jr.  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

CIDER  APPLES  WANTED  F.  T.  PALMER  ■  Cos  Cob.  Conn. 

In  Q.'U  OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 

wanted  to  Buy  OWASCO  BAG  CO., Rochester,  N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  by  October  1  a  herdsman  for  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys;  the  farm  is  situated  in  East¬ 
ern  New  York;  he  must  understand  doing  A.  R. 
work  and  be  a  good  calf  man  and  not  afraid  to 
work;  state  wages  in  first  letter  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  ability.  ADVERTISER  4590,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  man,  Protestant,  on  a 
dairy  farm;  good  milker.  ADVERTISER  4853, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa- 
lion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  I.etchwortli  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  practical  woman  for  general  work 
in  family  of  five,  country  district,  20  miles 
from  New  York;  washing  and  weekly  cleaning 
optional;  salary  accordingly;  please  write  full 
history,  giving  character  references.  BOX  4, 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  wanted  at  once,  A.  Re  work. 
WHITE  FARMS,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  capable  of  operating 
and  caring  for  truck,  farm  blacksmith  and 
general  farm  work;  start  $80,  home  and  garden-; 
reference.  BELLE  ALTO  FARMS,  Inc.,  Warners- 
ville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Barn  man  and  milker,  one  willing 
to  milk  three  times  daily;  must  be  steady, 
reliable  and  conscientious  worker;  Holstein 
herd;  a  place  for  right  party;  write  of  come 
see  JOSEPH  O.  CANBY,  Greenwood  Farms, 
Bucks  Co.,  Hulmeville,  Pa. 


WANTED — a  Middle-aged  man,  white,  to  drive 
team  and  take  care  of  cattle;  must  cook  for 
himself;  $75  monthly,  two-room  furnished  bun¬ 
galow,  light  and  firewood;  Southwestern  Con¬ 
necticut.  ADVERTISER  4966,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— A  general  all  around  farm  worker 
for  a  Guernsey  stock  farm  in  Orange  County; 
must  be  good  milker,  good  with  horses  and 
like  and  take  an  interest  in  his  work;  no 
cigarettes  or  drinking;  steady  position,  good 
home  condition  and  $50  a  month  to  start,  more 
in  the  Spring  if  you  make  good,  F.  W.  COREY, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married,  middle-aged,  healthy  couple 
on  South  Jersey  poultry  farm;  man  for  out¬ 
door,  no  experience  necessary;  wife,  housework, 
plain  cooking  and  egg  cleaning;  together  $80 
monthly  and  board;  references  with  first  reply. 
ADVERTISER  4981,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  for  barn  work;  must  be  good 
dry-hand  milker;  $90  month,  house  with  im¬ 
provements;  two  days  month  off.  ADVERT1S- 
10 R  4990,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework;  small 
modern  home,  two  children,  two  grown-ups; 
must  be  good  plain  cook;  permanent  home  for 
right  party.  MRS.  W.  B.  SPOONER,  104-11 
207th  St.,  Bellaire,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  for  general  work 
and  care  of  four  cows  on  gentleman’s  country 
place,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  must  he  well  recom¬ 
mended;  new  tenant  house  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4992,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Housekeeper’s  position  in  small 
country  home;  adults;  excellent  cook,  economi¬ 
cal,  highest  references;  good  home,  moderate 
Milary.  ADVERTISER  4925,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN — Protestant,  help  small  farm  boarding¬ 
house,  part  time;  good  home,  state  wages. 
BOX  67,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


INSTITUTIONS — Available,  single  man,  wide 
experience,  average;  delinquent  boys’  farm, 
shop,  training;  references.  ADVERTISER  4955, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


L’OULTRYMAN,  married,  Jong  experience,  quali¬ 
fied  all  branches.  ADVERTISER  4910,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DO  YOU  need  an  efficient  poultrymnn  who  has 
increased  flock  averages  and  bred  high  rec¬ 
ord  contest  pens;  single  man;  can  take  full 
charge,  thoroughly  experienced  hatching,  brood¬ 
ing,  production,  pedigree  work;  college  training, 
excellent  references;  what  is  your  proposition? 
ADVERTISER  4938,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  ELDERLY  mechanic  with  knowledge  of 
poultry,  wants  position  on  poultry  farm  or  es¬ 
tate.  ADVERTISER  4942,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman,  willing,  wants  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  object,  practical  training.  MISS 
G.  VOLLER,  337  E  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Farm  work,  no  milking.  JOHN  It. 
WEDGWOOD,  Madison  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  dairyman,  dry-hand 
milker;  age  21.  no  bad  habits.  JOHN  IIOOM- 
ANS,  Rt.  1,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J, 


EDUCATED  woman  seeks  position,  mother’s 
helper,  companion,  housekeeper:  state  salary  in 
reply.  ADVERTISER  495C,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman;  single,  age  30, 
best  of  references;  trained  from  two  agricul¬ 
tural  schools;  herdsman  for  the  late  ffm.  Rocke¬ 
feller;  no  bad  habits;  Guernsey  herd  preferred; 
state  wages;  12  years’  experience;  A.  it.  test¬ 
ing  and  showing  and  fitting.  WM.  GEO.  HALL, 
Paul  Smiths,  N.  Y. 


POSITIONS  wanted  by  3  capable  dairymen 
(brothers)  as  milkers  on  modern  dairy  or 
private  estate;  please  write  full  details.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4959,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  farmer  who  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  managed  large  farms  East  and  West, 
desires  opportunity  to  manage  large  dairy  farm 
where  results  are  appreciated;  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  the  Holstein  breed,  showing,  test¬ 
ing  and  breeding;  would  prefer  building  up  a 
new  herd  for  man  with  sufficient  backing;  am 
strictly  temperate  and  alive.  Address,  two 
weeks  only,  BOX  154,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  farm-hand,  middle-aged,  good  dry -hand 
milker;  state  wages.  JAMES  ROSE,  161  W. 
36th  St.,  New  York. 


SHEEP  man,  married,  40,  life  experience  in 
care  and  management  of  sheep,  general  farm¬ 
ing  and  fruit,  desires  large  proposition  March 
1;  share  or  salary  basis.  ADVERTISER  4958, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  estate  superintendent,  high-grade,  prov¬ 
en  ability,  qualified  every  detail.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4957,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  middle-aged,  married,  strictly 
temperate,  wishes  position  as  herdsman,  dairy¬ 
man  or  general  farmer;  lifetime  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4971,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM-RAISED  young  man,  Protestant,  wishes 
position  on  farm,  poultry  preferred;  under¬ 
stands  horses.  LEON  HASKER,  R.  D.  1,  Gale- 
ton,  Pa. 


CAPABLE,  married,  hard-working,  experienced 
couple;  dairy,  poultry,  pork;  excellent  cook, 
housekeeper;  no  children;  bachelor’s  or  widower’s 
place;  prefer  New  Jersey;  must  settle  imme¬ 
diately.  GEO.  GLEASON,  15  Banks  St.,  New 
York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  over  20  years’  experience,  sin¬ 
gle,  successful,  reference,  wants  to  take  full 
charge  of  place.  ADVERTISER  4961,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  experienced  dairyman,  single,  19, 
position  on  farm;  good  milker;  machine  opera¬ 
tor.  ADVERTISER  4902,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ORCIIARDIST,  single,  34,  and  with  12  years’ 
experience,  desires  a  position  as  manager  of 
an  orchard  with  a  local  market  or  near  a  city 
where  a  local  retail  and  wholesale  market  may 
be  developed;  references  from  horticultural  au¬ 
thorities.  ADVERTISER  4963,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  or  fore¬ 
man  on  private  or  commercial  place;  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  of  farm  and  dairy;  refer¬ 
ences  furnished;  open  for  position  at  once.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4964,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  Protestant,  American,  no  children, 
want  positions  as  caretakers  on  gentleman’s 
estate,  or  wife  will  run  farm  boarding;  man  as 
working  foreman  or  teamster;  can  give  best  of 
reference  as  to  both  character  and  ability.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4965,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  man  handy  with  tools,  under¬ 
stands  repairing  and  upkeep,  drive  any  car; 
wife  good  cook,  housekeeper,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4967,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman,  turkeys,  pheasants,  ducks, 
wishes  position.  ADVERTISER  4972,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  Wanted — Man  and  wife,  middle- 
aged,  gentleman’s  place;  highest  references, 
character,  capabilities;  good  home  preferred  to 
high  wages,  ADVERTISER  4968,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple  wish  position  as  care¬ 
takers  on  gentleman’s  estate;  no  children;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  care  of  animals  and  sure  to  please. 
ADVERTISER  4969,  care  Rural  New-Yprker. 


MOTHER  wishes  position  for  son  18,  country 
or  farm;  permanent,  good  home;  board  and 
$25  monthly;  any  distance.  B.  C.,  2000  Flat- 
bush  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ESTATE  or  farm  superintendent  open  for  posi¬ 
tion;  good  knowledge  of  dairying  and  dairy 
farming,  poultry,  garden,  roads  and  shrubs; 
good  reference;  10  years  in  present  place.  L. 
RYAN,  Box  51,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER’S  position  desired  by  middle-aged 
man  on  gentleman’s  private  estate  or  large 
farm;  man  is  a  good  carpenter,  also  repairs  on 
plumbing,  electric,  painting,  etc.;  handy  and 
willing  to  do  anything;  good  living  conditions 
essential;  New  Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4970,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  ago  32,  no  college 
graduate  but  15  hard  years  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  open  for  best  proposition,  private  or 
commercial;  state  all  details  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  501,  Bayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE,  middle-aged  couple,  wish  position 
as  caretakers,  general  repairs,  painting,  ce¬ 
ment  work;  wife  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER 
4960,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  single,  experienced  on  Cleveland  tractors, 
also  trucks,  expert  mechanic,  desires  position 
on  or  before  November  15.  ROSCOE  ARM¬ 
STRONG,  Box  471,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


THREE  or  two  college  girls  want  work,  in  the 
country  preferable;  willing  to  give  their  best. 
ADVERTISER  4974,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  30,  married,  desires  position  as 
caretaker  or  herdsman;  understands  purebreds, 
A.  R.  work,  gardens,  etc.  ADVERTISER  4975, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  Wanted  —  Manager  or  herdsman, 
American,  married,  Protestant,  40,  three  chil¬ 
dren,  11,  13,  16;  thoroughly  understands  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  breeding,  feeding  for  high  produc¬ 
tion,  showing  and  calf  raising,  also  producing 
certified  milk,  care  of  poultry,  gardens  and  all 
outdoor  crops;  A-l  references;  state  living  con¬ 
ditions  and  requirements  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4977,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single.  33,  extensive  and  inten¬ 
sive  experience  and  training  for  15  years,  open 
immediately.  ADVERTISER  4991,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  single  young  man,  college 
education  and  experience  to  take  full  charge. 
ADVERTISER  49S0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  middle-aged,  single,  best  of  ref¬ 
erences,  wishes  position.  KRAUS,  35  W.  54th 
St.,  New  York  City, 


YOUNG  man  with  experience  desires  position 
on  commercial  poultry  farm;  available  at  once. 
L.  K.  GRUNI),  632  Chestnut  St.,  Arlington, 
N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  college  graduate,  single,  de¬ 
sires  position;  outstanding  qualifications;  au¬ 
thority  on  feeds  and  feeding;  A-l  egg  producer, 
expert  on  breeding,  chick  raising,  eaponizing, 
water  fowls.  ADVERTISER  4982,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

CHAUFFEUR,  farm  foreman,  20  years  driving 
all  makes;  life  experience  cattle,  horses, 
sheep;  married,  middle-aged,  Protestants;  na¬ 
tives  New  Hampshire.  ADVERTISER  4983,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION,  country  estate,  superintendent  or 
working  foreman;  best  of  references;  at  pres¬ 
ent  employed.  ADVERTISER  4984,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POSITION  Wanted — Married  man,  no  family; 

good  milker,  teamster,  butter-maker  and  good 
man  in  the  woods;  no  bad  habits.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PROTESTANT  couple  desire  position  as  care¬ 
takers.  Address  POULTRYMAN,  57  Farm¬ 

ington  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

PRACTICAL  manager  seeks  position  on  up-to- 
date  place,  farm  or  gentleman’s  estate;  first- 
class  stock  and  dairyman,  interested  in  regis¬ 
tered  stock;  prefer  Guernseys;  would  consider 
share  proposition;  near  good  markets,  within 
150  miles  New  York  City;  American,  single,  40, 
use  no  tobacco  or  booze  and  can  get  results; 
can  take  position  now  or  later.  ADVERTISER 
4988,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wishes  position 
where  results  are  desired  and  appreciated; 
single,  38.  ADVERTISER  4989,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Farms  Fo»*  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

WANTED — 2  to  400-acre  farm  with  cows,  horses, 
equipment  at  share  rental  for  term  years  by 
practical  and  scientific  man  covering  years  of 
experience  with  A-l  references,  integrity,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

20-ACRE  vineyard  with  packing  house;  10-acre 
tract  with  dwelling.  N.  M.  KISTLER,  Em¬ 
poria,  Va. 

FLORIDA  bungalow  for  rent,  very  nicely  fur¬ 
nished;  garage,  bath,  hot  and  cold  water; 
best  street  in  town;  central  part  State;  no  cy¬ 
clones  or  floods.  LAWRENCE,  Herrick  Ave., 
Eustis,  Fla. 

RESPONSIBLE  party  wants  to  hear  from  owner 
medium-sized  farm  near  York  or  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  that  will  rent  or  sell  on  monthly  install¬ 
ments;  farm,  stock  and  farming  implements. 
ADVERTISER  4912,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THIS  FARM  pays  profits  without  government- 
help;  milk  sold  retail  18c  per  qt. ;  5  miles  from 
city  of  20,000,  on  concrete  road;  all  improve¬ 
ments  in  house;  sanitary  barn  and  milk  plant; 
a  perfect  dairy  farm  with  up-to-date  equipment; 
33  head  of  stock,  2  horses,  tractor,  truck,  all 
machinery;  60  miles  from  New  York  City; 
farm  complete  with  business  and  equipment, 
$45,000;  if  you  haven’t  cash  to  pay  down  at 
least  one-half,  don’t  answer.  ADVERTISER 

4921,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

45-ACRE  farm  with  barns  and  silo,  9-room 
house,  for  rent:  location  Nod  nill,  Wilton, 
Conn.  R.  MULLER,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

WANT  to  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  good  farm 
with  equipment;  New  York  State;  50  or 
more  acres.  A.  DeMILT,  Rt.  2,  Mt.  Clemens, 
Mich. 

IMPROVED  Hudson  Valley  stock,  fruit  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm,  235  acres;  splendid  buildings,  elec¬ 
tricity,  furnace,  bath;  bargain.  ADVERTISER 
4954,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 1-acre  poultry,  fruit,  apiary  farm, 
in  village,  close  to  school,  church,  post  office, 
deiiot;  six  miles  Lynchburg;  direct  with  owner. 
H.  W.  BRANDT,  Lawyers,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — One  acre  land,  23  miles  New  York, 

3  blocks  to  Hillsdale,  N.  J.  station,  Erie  rail¬ 
road  ;  _  6-room  bungalow,  hot- water  heat,  gas, 
electrie  light,  city  water,  open  plumbing,  hard¬ 
wood  floors;  garage,  700  hens,  400  laying  pul¬ 
lets,  best  of  chicken-houses;  eggs  sold  in  town; 
one-man  job;  on  roadside;  can  keep  store  or  gas 
station.  OWNER,  Box  385,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 
Phone  Westwood  821. 

POULTRY  and  truck  farm,  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  52  acres,  35  cultivated;  2  miles 
from  Denton,  an  attractive  county  seat  town 
on  railroad;  mild  climate;  5  hours  from  New 
York;  less  than  (4  mile  from  paved  State  high¬ 
way;  extra  good  soil,  lays  well,  shade  trees, 
family  orchard;  fine  water,  good  neighbors; 
price  $2,000,  cash  required  only  $250,  balance 
25  years’  time  if  wanted  at  5  per  cent;  cost 
over  $5,000;  last  owner  paid  $3,700;  house  has 

7  rooms,  is  old  and  of  not  much  value  but 
quite  habitable  and  in  very  fair  repair;  some 
fine  large  poultry  buildings  in  poor  repair  which 
could  be  made  good  as  new  for  less  than  one- 
fifth  cost  of  construction,  offered  by  non-resident 
owner  at  great  sacrifice.  J.  E.  BAINES,  Box 
234,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  capacity  thousand 
layers;  price  $2,500;  write  for  information. 
CHAS.  STUCHLIK,  Milton,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Wonderfully  situated  old  colonial 
house  for  Summer  home;  very  high  elevation, 
extensive  city  and  valley  view;  fireplaces,  elec¬ 
tricity,  State  road,  quiet,  not  too  near  neigh¬ 
bors;  slightly  remodeled,  can  have  ten  rooms 
on  first  floor  and  garage  for  four  cars  in  base¬ 
ment;  other  advantages;  two  or  50  acres;  $4,000 
up.  G.  M.  FLINT,  Owner,  Ash  St.,  Willimantic, 
Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm,  98  acres,  located  near 
Altamont  high  school;  good  house,  two  barns, 
2,500  fruit  trees,  1,000  grapes,  1,500  berries; 
roadside  market;  terms  reasonable.  O.  V. 
CROUNSE,  Altamont,  N.  Y, 

267  ACRES  wood  land,  about  1,000  cords  wood, 
selling  at  $8  per  cord;  small  house  included. 
Ford  truck  and  gas  engine;  all  for  $2,600.  E.  B. 
FIGGS,  Delmar,  Del. 

70  ACRES,  stock,  tools  and  crops,  400  chickens, 
turkeys,  ducks,  20  head  hogs  and  pigs;  1,000 
baskets  cord;  about  40  tons  hay;  5  cows,  3 
mules,  2  600-egg  incubators;  8-room  house,  2 
barns,  wagons  and  machinery;  price  $12,000;  pos¬ 
session  at  once.  E.  B.  FIGGS,  R.  D.  Delmar, 
Del. 

WANTED — Small  farm  or  about  ten  acres  land 
in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  Southeastern 
New  York  or  Northern  New  Jersey;  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4979,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  or  willing  to  take 
experienced  partner.  ADVERTISER  4987, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Stocked,  equipped  dairy  or  sheep 
farm;  shares  or  buy  on  50  per  cent  of  income. 
ADVERTISER  4986,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  wanted  with  house  and  barn;  not  more 
than  100  miles  from  New  York;  price  around 
$2,000.  ADVERTISER  4973,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  in  New  Boston,  N. 

H. ;  10-room  house,  large  barn,  young  orchard 
in  prime  bearing,  large  blueberry  pasture,  cuts 
b0  tons  hay,  good  soil ;  sold  to  settle  estate. 
M  rite  to  G.  II.  Caughey,  Antrim,  N.  H.,  or  call 
on  A.  O.  SUTHERLAND,  New  Boston,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — Feed,  grain  and  farm  implement 
business;  located  in  good  section  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  ADVERTISER  4976,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Valuable  corner  with  established 
lunch  business,  located  in  Orange  County,  N. 
Y.,  fronts  on  two  concrete  roadways,  State  and 
county;  three  buildings,  electricity;  fine  situa¬ 
tion  for  garage  and  service  station  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  above;  price  $9,500.  ADVERTISER 
4978,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15 
_  WILLIAM  h.  PARSIL, 
iN  #  J  • 


prepaid  third  zone. 
Monmouth  Junction, 


DELICIOUS  sweet  clover  honey;  two  60-lb.  cans, 
$12.50;  sample,  15c;  none  finer.  ARTHUR 
BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


FANCY  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10  lbs., 
$2;  buckwheat,  90c  and  $1.75  postpaid;  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  ARTHUR  JEWELL,  Owego, 


HONEY — Best  white,  60  lbs.,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$5.70';  24  sections  white  comb,  $5;  dark,  $4; 
not  prepaid;  10  lbs.,  extracted,  $2;  prepaid; 
chunk  comb,  $2.25.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 


HOME-GR_OWN  pecans,  large  size,  60  cents 
pound,  5  and  10-pound  bags;  orders  accepted 
now.  shipments  begin  November  1;  checks  with 
order.  H.  F.  DIXON,  Ellaville,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE — Newtown  incubator,  1,800  eggs; 

also  coal  brooder  stoves;  perfect  condition; 
reasonable.  EGLI,  Box  344,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Sad¬ 
dle  River  Road,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  60-lb.  can,  $7.50 
here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2  delivered. 
ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey.  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  40  lbs.  delivered, 
within  3d  zone,  $6.75;  buckwheat,  $5.75;  10-lb. 
pail,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  satisfaction  or 
money  back.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fine  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10 
lbs.,  $1.90;  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  90c;  10  lbs., 
$1.65,  postpaid;  write  for  reduction  on  quan¬ 
tities;  our  prices  the  lowest;  60  lbs.  here,  clover, 
$7.20:  buckwheat,  $5.60.  NORTH  BRANCH 
APIARIES,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


PECANS — Large  and  medium  mixed,  60  cents; 

fine  flavored,  small,  45  cents  pound,  insured, 
delivered;  check,  money  order.  J.  R.  RITTER, 
Kingstree,  S.  C. 


FIVE-POUND  pail,  superb,  pure  clover  honey, 
sent  postpaid  for  $1.25;  none  finer;  6  pails,  $6. 
HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


BIG  BARGAIN,  1(4  K.  W.  Delco  plant, 
volt,  new  batteries,  56  cells.  H.  F. 
LAGHER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


110- 

GAL- 


DELICIOUS  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.10.  WHEELER  &  TURNERY, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


I  OR  SALE — Delicious  new  gold-skin  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  $1  per  bushel.  EDWIN  BRICKERT, 
Delmar,  Del. 


n j-r.r.u  nano  100m  ( ueen),  4  Hamers  fly  shut¬ 
tle.  P.  J.  O’DOWD,  Box  188,  Powell  Ave., 
North  Bellmore,  N.  Y. 


SHELLBARK  meats,  $1.50  per  lb. ;  black  wal- 
nut  meats,  $1.25  per  lb.;  walnuts  in  the  shell, 
10  lbs.  for  $1;  shellbarks,  $1.50  for  10  lbs.;  par¬ 
cel  post  not  paid.  GLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM, 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 


PURE  honey,  5-lb.  pails  clover,  90  cents;  buck¬ 
wheat.  75c  postpaid;  send  for  price  list  10-lb. 
pails,  60-lb.  cans.  CHAS  MATTASON,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


BUY  your  holly  wreaths  and  holly  for  Christmas 
decorating;  quality  guaranteed.  A.  J.  GORDY, 
Georgetown,  Del. 


M  ANTED — Quilt  piecing  to  do;  prices  reason¬ 
able.  LAURA  CLARK,  Mitcliellville,  Tenn. 


WANTED — Mangels  by  the  carload;  send  price 
and  particulars  to  D.  L.  MACKINTOSH,  Al¬ 
pine,  N.  J. 


PL  RE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


WANTED — Pair  drive  wheels  for  Ford  to  make 

N  tractor.  NORMAN  MELIUS,  Copake  Falls, 


nu.\  lit  i- 


, ----  "V?ver’  °-1D*  Pan,  *1.10;  2  pails,  $2.05: 
4  pails,  $4  postpaid  into  third  zone;  12  pails, 
$8.o0;  buckwheat,  10  ets.  per  pail  less; 

-'a^nhg,ht  a“btr’  here>  §6.  HUGH  G. 
GREGG,  Elbndge,  N.  Y. 


I  OR  SALE — Golden  yellow  sweet  potatoes  and 

white  yams  at  $4  per  12-pk.  bbl.  f.o.b.  Painter. 
J.  IV.  DOWNING,  Painter,  Va. 


18  COLONIES  Italian  bees,  supplies,  extractor. 

bargain.  L.  B.  SHEEN,  Berlin,  Md. 
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This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 


For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Good  Housekeeping, 
yb  *  Institute  j-J 


Cabinet 

Heaters 
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«?  FACTORY 
>^JPRICES 


SAVE  V  ‘/2 


Jtfiw/  Joday*’Neftv 


New  Heaters 


A»I  .  /•  C  r«AT  Anc  in  Beautiful  Porcelain 

Choice  or  O  ^ULUKl^  Enamel  Ranges _ _ 


Mail  the  coupon  for  this  FREE  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Book — new  from  cover  to 
cover.  Lower  Factory  Prices.  Long¬ 
er  Terms — a  year  to  pay.  700,000 
satisfied  customers.  27th  year  of 
Kalamazoo  Quality. 

Sensational  values  in  new  Cabinet 
Circulating  Heaters!  New  and 
Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges 
— your  choice  of  5  colors!  New  im¬ 
provements  in  Pipe  and  Direct  Heat 
Furnaces ! 

Modernize  Your  Home- 
Write  Today 

Over  200  styles  and  sizes — Ranges, 
Heaters,  Furnaces,  Oil  Stoves,  Gas 
Stoves,  Electric  Ranges,  Brooder 
Stoves.  Bigger  bargains  than  in  20 
big  stores.  Write  today!  You’ll  find 
exactly  what  you  want  in  this  new 
book.  Save  V3  to  V2 !  Realize  your 
dream  of  a  comfortable,  cozy  home; 
a  cheerful,  colorful  kitchen. 

New  Cabinet  Heaters 
$33.75  Up 

You’ll  admire  the  new  Cabinet  Heat¬ 
ers  in  walnut  or  mahogany.  New 
and  exclusive  features.  See  the  new 
Heater  with  the  cheery  fireplace 
effect.  These  parlor  furnaces  heat 
several  rooms.  So  handsome  that 
they  harmonize  with  the  finest  furni¬ 
ture.  Such  amazing  values  you’ve 
never  seen.  Send  for  FREE  Factory 
Book. 

Everything  Is  Color  Now! 

You’ll  be  enthusiastic  about  the  new 
Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  in  brilliant 
new  colors.  Beautiful  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges,  Combination  Gas  and  Coal 


Ranges 

Ranges  in  glistening  Delft  Blue,  Pearl 
Gray,  Ivory  Tan,  Nile  Green  and 
Ebony  Black,  trimmed  in  highly 
polished  nickel.  Gas  stoves  in  white 
and  colors,  too.  As  easy  to  clean  as 
a  china  dish.  Enamel  baked  on  in 
our  own  enameling  plant — no  chip¬ 
ping,  no  flaking.  Kalamazoo  Quality 
throughout.  Wonderful  bakers.  All 
approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 
Institute. 


Saved 


Furnaces  Now  $54.95  Up  $soto$ioo 


Reduced  prices  on  furnaces,  too. 


I  put  up  the 
furnace  in  a 

Values — both  Pipe  and  Direct  Heat  VTZw&  ‘from 
furnaces  —  that  have  never  been  wh*t  it  would 
Read  about  the  exclusive  Am  m“ee  than 


equaled. 

Kalamazoo  Hot- Blast  Fire- Pot 
the  new  ring-type  radiators,  easy 
shaking  grates,  the  upright  shaker — - 
so  simple  a  child  can  use  it.  FREE 
furnace  plans;  FREE  service.  You 
make  a  double  saving  by  installing 
your  own  furnace  and  by  buying  at 
the  factory  price.  It  is  easy  to  install 
your  own  furnace.  Thousands  of 
Kalamazoo  customers  have  done  it. 
You  can,  too. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 
A  Year  to  Pay 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms — as  low  as  $3 
down,  $3  monthly.  Take  a  year  to  pay! 
The  Kalamazoo  easy  payment  plan 
enables  you  to  buy  on  terms  so  small 
that  you  scarcely  miss  the  money. 

24-Hour  Shipments 

Everything  backed  by  $100,000  bank 
guarantee.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  24-hour  shipments  save  you 
time.  Kalamazoo  is  near  to  you.  All 
Kalamazoo  products  are  carefully 
packed.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


0  satisfied, 
oee  John  Fischer, 


30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 


Use  whatever  you  choose  for  30  days  in  your  own 
home  FREE.  Satisfy  yourself  on  Kalamazoo  quality 
before  deciding.  360  days  approval  test  on  every¬ 
thing  you  buy. 


-'PTfOi 


Kalamazoo  Stoves  and  Ranges 
Approved  by  Good  House - 
keeping  Institute . 


Warren,  P a. 


»377-2 


up 


Furnaces 


*S4g 


Quality  Baker 

8tove  workz  perfectly.  Stoves  costing  S175  could  not  begin 
to  compare  with  it  in  fuel  economy,  baking  quality  and  in 
heating:  performance.  William  Rock,  Rochester,  Minn. 
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Coal  and  | — I  Mail  this  Coupon  Today  lor  Free  BooZ< 

Wood  Ranges  I  .1  . 

Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left 

_  „  _  ,  .  _ _  to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Gas  &  Combi¬ 
nation  Ranges  [_ _ |  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
eatinggtoyeg  j  j  pear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 

Cabinet  I  I 

Heaters  I - 1  Name .  . . . 

Pipe  Furnaces 

Pipeless  I  I  Address . . . . . . 

Furnaces  | _ | 

Oil  Stoves  □  c/,y . 


Above  All  Else— Qualify 

Kalamazoo  gives  you  better  quality  at  a  saving 
of  Vi  to  Vl  by  selling  direct  from  our  13-acre  factory 
to  you.  There  is  nothing  between  you  and  Kala¬ 
mazoo  but  the  railroad  tracks.  Kalamazoo  is  not  a 
mail  order  house  collecting  a  variety  of  merchandise 
from  scores  of  factories.  We  are  specialists — manu¬ 
facturing  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces  complete  in 
our  own  factory,  shipping  direct  to  you.  Tremendous 
buying  power  and  big  scale  production  permits  us 
to  give  you  better  quality  at  lower  prices.  Last  year 
Kalamazoo  saved  its  customers  over  $1,000,000. 
Mail  the  coupon  now.  Specify  what  you  are 
interested  in. 

The  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


A  Kalamazoo 

IHJSS  Direct  to  You” 


State 
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The  New  York  State  Reforestation  Tour 
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ILBNCE  came  over  us  as  we  stood 
under  the  white  pines,  towering  150 
feet  above  our  heads.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment  no  one  spoke.  It  was  such  a 
wonderful  sight.  We  had  seen  beau¬ 
tiful  lakes,  towering  Adirondack 
peaks,  winding  roads,  straight  rows 
of  fine  evergreen  trees,  fine  beds  of 
forest  trees  in  the  nursery,  but  this  was  the  greatest 
moment  of  all  as  we  stood  there  silently  under  the 
great  pines. 

It  was  the  occasion  of  the  Adirondack  Reforesta¬ 
tion  Tour.  Men  interested  in  reforestation  had 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  New  York  State.  About 
100  were  in  the  group  that  assembled  at  the  State 
Nursery  at  Saratoga  Springs  for  a  300- 
mile  trip  through  the  Adirondacks.  We 
visited  borh  public  and  private  planta¬ 
tions  of  many  species  and  of  many 
ages.  These  great  pines,  that  seemed 
to  many  of  us  to  be  the  most  wonderful 
of  all.  were  on  the  Charles  Lathrop 
Pack  demonstration  forest  located  near 
Warrensburg.  This  forest  is  under  the 
administration  of  the  State  College  of 
Forestry,  at  Syracuse.  Here,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  great  pines,  we  saw  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  German  and  the 
French  ways  of  managing  a  young  for¬ 
est. 

This  fifth  annual  Adirondack  For¬ 
estry  Tour  was  arranged  by  Mr.  A.  F. 

Amadou,  of  the  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  of  New  York  State,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  county  Farm  Bureaus  and 
boards  of  supervisors.  The  joint  tour 
is  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  stimu¬ 
lating  interest  in  reforestation  by  ac¬ 
tual  field  observation.  There  are  vari¬ 
ous  State  and  private  plantations  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  Adirondack  region 
where  types  of  soil  and  various  species 
of  trees  can  be  studied.  Plantations 
seen  varied  in  age  from  1  to  43  years. 

Insect  pests  and  various  diseases  were 
also  studied  on  this  tour.  Besides  re¬ 
forestation,  many  points  of  historical 
interest  were  visited  and  some  time 
was  spent  inspecting  other  work  which 
the  Conservation  Department  is  doing, 
such  as  maintaining  public  camp  sites 
and  running  fish  hatcheries. 

Official  representatives  were  present 
from  boards  of  supervisors  of  Erie, 

Wyoming,  Lewis,  Columbia,  Otsego, 

Chenango,  Chautauqua  and  St.  Law¬ 
rence  counties.  In  addition  to  this 
there  were  private  land  owners,  Farm 
Bureau  agents  and  representatives  of 
chambers  of  commerce,  railroads  and 
industrial  concerns.  The  group  on  the 
tour  paused  for  a  time  at  the  grave¬ 
yard  near  Paul  Smith's  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Clifford  Pettis.  It 
was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pettis 
that  the  first  Adirondack  Forestry 
Tour  was  organized.  No  man  has  done 
more  for  forest  conservation  in  New 
York  State  than  Mr.  Pettis.  During  his 
service  of  25  years  as  superintendent 
of  State  forests  the  present  system  of 
forest  fire  protection  was  organized,  the 
State  forest  nursery  system  was  start¬ 
ed  and  upwards  of  40.000.000  young 
trees  were  planted  on  State  land.  He 
was  an  earnest  advocate  of  reforesta¬ 
tion.  and  his  death  early  in  1927  caused 
New  York  State  to  lose  the  services  of 
a  valuable  State  official. 

Most  of  the  time  was  spent  in  the 
Adirondack  Park.  This  park  com¬ 
prises  over  3.000,000  acres  of  land  of 
which  about  50  per  cent  is  owned  by 
the  people  of  New  York  State.  The 
formation  of  this  park  is  the  result  of 
a  law  passed  in  18S3,  prohibiting  the 
further  sale  by  the  State  of  lands 
within  the  designated  boundaries,  and 
of  other  laws  appropriating  money  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  lands  there. 

The  State-owned  lands  lie  in  all  of  the 
important  watersheds  in  the  region, 
and  are  located  in  various-sized  parcels 
in  all  sections  of  the  park.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  slopes  and  summits  of  promi¬ 
nent  mountains,  as  w^ell  as  lower  lands 
situated  along  the  lakes  and  streams. 

No  less  than  584  miles  ot  lake  front, 

suitable  for  camp  sites,  are  the  property  of  the 

State. 

The  question  of  the  reforestation  of  idle  lands  has 
been  occupying  the  attention  of  New  York  State  peo¬ 
ple  for  several  years.  So  much  interest  has  been 
created  that  a  commission  was  appointed  at  the  last 
Legislature  to  study  the  situation.  New  York  State 
has  more  than  4,000.000  acres  of  land  that  is  suited 
to  growing  forests  that  is  idle  and  denuded,  and 
about  an  equal  amount  that  is  covered  with  an  in¬ 
ferior  growth  that  if  put  under  intelligent  forest 
management  and  full  stocked  would  be  a  source  of 
profit  to  its  owners  and  to  the  localities  in  which  it 
is  located.  Four  million  acres  of  this  land  is  not 
producing  enough  to  pay  its  taxes,  whereas  if  it  were 
reforested  and  properly  managed  it  would  yield  a 
profit.  To  encourage  the  profitable  use  of  this  idle 
land  by  growing  forests  upon  it,  the  State  of  New 
York  is  protecting  its  forests  from  fire  and  dis¬ 


ease  so  as  to  make  forestry  a  safe  investment. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks  we  visited  the 
site  of  the  now  deserted  village  of  Goldsmith.  Seven¬ 
ty-five  years  ago  Goldsmith  was  a  thriving  village  of 
several  hundred  inhabitants  and  several  mills,  get¬ 
ting  lumber  from  the  nearby  forests.  Gradually,  the 
forests  were  used  up.  No  provision  was  made  for 
keeping  them  growing  by  wise  cutting.  No  railroad 
was  available  to  bring  in  logs  from  a  distance.  As 
a  result  the  mill  was  completely  shut  down  and  now 
nothing  remains  except  the  stone  walls  of  the  old 
buildings. 

We  visited,  near  Saratoga  Springs,  the  forest 
plantations  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Luther.  Mr.  Luther  is  the 
world's  champion  tree  planter  and  he,  together  with 


Two-year-old  Pines  Near  Glens  Falls.  Fig.  631 


Twelve- year-old  Norway  Spruce  Near  Ray  Brook.  Fig.  632 


Courtesy  Conservation  Commission. 

T icenty-five-y ear-old  Scotch  Pine  Near  Saranac  Lake.  Fig.  633 


his  son,  has  reforested  approximately  5,000  acres 
of  waste  land  within  the  last  few  years,  giving  him 
S.000  acres  of  either  merchantable  or  planted 
land.  The  total  cost  of  the  planting  in  1924,  in¬ 
cluding  trees,  was  $8.75  per  acre.  In  1926  Mr. 
Luther  planted  1,000,000  trees  at  a  total  cost  of*$9.67 
per  acre,  with  trees  planted  on  an  average  of  1,500 
per  acre. 

At  Glens  Falls  we  spent  some  time  on  the  planta¬ 
tions  on  their  water-sheds.  They  have  planted  over 
2.000,000  trees  since  1910.  Here  we  found  planta¬ 
tions  of  white  pine,  Norway  spruce,  red  pine  and 
Scotch  pine. 

From  our  observations  on  the  State  and  private 
forest  preserves  and  from  the  experience  of  those 
with  whom  we  traveled  on  the  tour  we  submit  the 
following  notes  about  the  different  species  of  trees 
and  their  place  on  the  reforestation  program.  White 
pine  is  usually  found  on  sandy  or  light  soils,  but  it 


will  do  well  on  any  land  that  is  well  drained.  It  will 
thrive  on  good  soil  as  well  as  any  other  tree  when 
once  established.  The  better  the  soil,  the  faster  its 
growth  will  be.  This  has  been  one  of  our  most 
valuable  timber  trees  and  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of 
soils.  It  should  not  be  used  on  the  light,  sterile  sandy 
soil  wliich  will  not  retain  a  vegetable  covering,  or  in 
places  where  the  soil  is  saturated  with  water  or  sub¬ 
ject  to  serious  over-flowing  for  a  long  period.  It  can 
be  used  on  light  soils  that  have  the  ability  to  main¬ 
tain  fibrous  coverings,  it  is  subject  to  attacks  of 
the  white  pine  blister  rust  and  white  pine  weevil 
bite  pine  should  be  spaced  five  feet  each  way  in 
the  plantation  as  one  method  of  reducing  weevil  in 
jury.  The  presence  of  these  pests  in  any  locality 
should  be  investigated  before  plantin'" 
white  pine. 

Scotch  pine  is  far  more  desirable  for 
use  _  than  white  pine  on  the  poorest 
sterile  soils.  It  is  particularly  adapted 
tor  this  purpose  because  it  has  a  long 
tap  root  which  goes  deep  into  the  soil 
and  is  not  affected  by  drying  out  of 
the  surface  soil.  The  lumber  produced 
from  this  tree  is  not  as  valuable  as  that 
of  white  pine,  but  the  greater  growth 
lhat  it  is  able  to  make  on  the  very 
poorest  sterile  soils  ought  to  offset  the 
price  difference  under  this  condition. 

Red  pine,  or  Norway  pine,  is  a  native 
tiee  of  this  State.  It  is  very  desirable 
for  use  on  coarse,  gravelly  soils.  The 
lumber  is  not  generally  as  valuable  as 
white  pine,  the  wood  being  harder,  but 
it  is  better  than  that  from  Scotch  pine. 
This  species  is  comparatively  free  from 
plant  diseases  and  insect  pests,  which 
is  one  of  the  strongest  points  in  its 
favor,  especially  for  planting  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  white  pine  weevil  and  blist¬ 
er  rust  are  very  destructive.  The  seed 
is  scarce,  and,  therefore,  it  can  be 
grown  in  only  limited  quantities. 

Norway  spruce  has  been  introduced 
from  Europe  and  generally  planted  in 
the  Northeastern  States  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this 
State  and  has  been  used  for  forestry 
purposes  here  in  preference  to  our  na¬ 
tive  or  Adirondack  spruce.  It  is  the 
one  generally  used  abroad,  and  is  used 
in  many  cases  in  this  State.  It  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  attack  by  the  white  pine  weevil 
which  may  kill  the  leader.  The  spruces 
have  a  flat  root  system  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  adapted  to  use  on  shallow  soils 
if  other  requirements  are  satisfied.  It 
is  not  well  adapted  to  use  on  swampy 
or  wet  locations  but  will  do  as  well  as 
any  conifer  under  these  conditions.  In 
order  to  make  a  desirable  growth  it 
should  not  be  planted  on  sand  or  light 
soils.  It  is  desirable  for  underplanting 
and  use  under  heavy  shade. 

European  larch  is  a  true  mountain 
tree  of  Central  Europe.  When  planted 
in  this  country  it  has  usually  made  a 
fine  growth.  The  wood  is  very  durable 
and  strong.  It  is  not  like  our  native 
tamarack,  a  tree  of  the  swamps,  but  re¬ 
quires  a  deep,  fairly  porous,  and  mod¬ 
erately  fresh  soil.  It  should  not  be 
used  on  the  poor  sandy  soils.  It  is  a 
rapid  grower,  but  demands  a  large 
amount  of  light.  It  is  best  used  in 
mixture  with  spruce,  pine,  or  some  of 
our  hardwoods.  It  makes  excellent 
ties,  posts  and  poles.  Fence  post  size 
should  be  attained  in  15  years. 

Throughout  the  entire  trip  we  saw 
many  wonderful  plantations.  Of  the 
white  pine  plantations  none  was  better 
than  the  300-acre  plantation  on  the 
State  land  near  Tapper  Lake.  This 
plantation  was  set  in  3902  on  burned- 
over  land.  The  land  was  very  rocky 
and  very  low  in  fertility.  When  we 
visited  this  plantation  we  found  the 
white  pines  each  9  to  10  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base  and  about  40  feet 
tall.  There  had  been  practically  no  in¬ 
jury  from  the  weevil  an'd  blister  rust 
had  been  kept  under  control. 

The  Scotch  pine  and  the  European 
larch  plantations  at  Axton  were  the 
best  of  these  two  species.  These  plan¬ 
tations  were  made  in  1898  by  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Forestry  School.  Scotch  pine 
stoqk  was  obtained  from  Germany  and  as  a  result 
the  trees  are  much  straighter  than  much  of  the 
Scotch  pine  stock  which  has  been  used  in  more  re¬ 
cent  years.  Some  of  the  European  larch  were  12 
inches  in  diameter  and  it  was  estimated  that  the 
best  of  the  trees  would  make  10  to  12  fence  posts. 

The  Norway  spruce  plantation  near  the  Raybrook 
hospital  was  exceptionally  fine.  At  this  place  the 
State  has  several  thousand  acres  of  Norway  spruce 
from  10  to  12  years  old. 

Full  credit  should  go  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Amadou,  super¬ 
visor  of  reforestation,  who  had  this  trip  under  his 
direction.  Details  had  been  very  carefully  worked 
out  and  the  whole  group  of  one  hundred  people,  oc¬ 
cupying  from  25  to  30  cars,  moved  through  this  great 
State  Forest  Park  with  little  confusion.  Ample  time 
was  provided  for  each  stop  and  yet  no  time  was 
wasted  at  any  point.  Hotel  arrangements  and  as¬ 
signments  were  made  in  advance  and  the  program 
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was  prepared  so  that  there  was  a  description  of  each 
stop  available  in  printed  form.  Mr.  Amadon  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  his  successful  organization  of 
this  fifth  Adirondack  Forestry  Tour. 

L.  H.  WOODWARD. 


Saddlers  at  the  Kentucky  Fair 

THE  $10,000  stake  for  five-gaited  Saddle  horses 
draws  the  best  horses  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Kentucky  State  Fair  in  Louisville  every  sec¬ 
ond  week  in  September  each  year.  In  addition  to 
this  prize  the  Kentucky  Fair  offers  numerous  other 
large  stakes.  But  it  is  the  honor  of  winning  prizes, 
rather  than  money,  that  appeals  to  horsemen. 

The  Kentucky  show  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Saddle 
horse  production  region  and  it  has  always  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  greatest  of  all  Saddle  horse  shows. 
Included  in  the  array  of  stakes  are  the  $10,000  stake 
for  five-gaited  stallions,  mares  or  geldings,  any  age ; 
the  $1,000  stake  for  three-gaited  stallions,  mares  or 
geldings,  any  age;  the  $500  junior  championship 
stake  for  five-gaited  horses,  four  years  old  and  un¬ 
der  ;  the  $500  fine  harness  stake ;  the  $1,000  stake  for 
suckling  foals ;  the  $500  stake  for  yearlings,  and  the 
rich  Futurity  for  suckling  foals  sponsored  by  the 
American  Saddle  Horse  Association  which  this  year 
netted  the  winner  $1,290,  and  many  other  stakes  of 

smaller  amounts.  . 

The  horse  show  at  the  1928  Kentucky  State  Fair 
drew  a  record  number  of  horses  from  13  States.  The 
quality  of  the  horses  has  never  been  appioached. 
Horsemen  and  horsewomen  from  California  to  Con¬ 
necticut  and  from  New  York  to  Arkansas  sent  their 
best  performers  to  Louisville  to  try  for  the  prizes. 
Horsemen  who  have  been  attending  the  Kentucky 
State  Fair  for  25  years  stated  that  dur¬ 
ing  all  this  time  the  classes  throughout 
the  week  had  never  been  so  large  or 
the  quality  of  horses  so  good. 

The  $10,000  stake  for  five-gaited  stal¬ 
lions,  mares  or  geldings  was  started  in 
1917  by  Matt  S.  Cohen,  then  Kentucky 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  now 
secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
horse  show.  It  was  later  decided  to 
divide  the  stake  into  four  sections :  one 
for  stallions  which  would  show  on  the 
first  night  of  the  week,  another  for 
mares  to  show  the  second  night,  and 
geldings  to  show  on  Wednesday  night. 

The  winner  and  the  second  and  third- 
prize  horses  in  each  division  are  re¬ 
quired  to  show  in  the  grand  champion¬ 
ship  division  on  Saturday  night.  A 
field  of  nine  of  the  best  horses,  includ¬ 
ing  stallions,  mares  and  geldings,  was 
therefore  ensured  for  the  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  stake,  which  is  held  on  the 
closing  night  of  the  week.  The  winner 
of  the  grand  championship  occupies  in 
the  Saddle  horse  field  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  to  that  which  the  winner  of  the 
Kentucky  Derby  occupies  in  the  Thor¬ 
oughbred  world. 

To  Mrs.  W.  P.  Roth,  Redwood,  Cal., 
went  the  honor  of  winning  the  1928 
grand  championship  for  five-gaited 
horses  on  her  handsome  stallion  Chief 
of  Longview.  He  qualified  for  the  grand 
championship  division  of  the  $10,000 
stake  by  winning  the  stallion  division 
on  Monday  night  of  fair  week.  Chief 
of  Longview  is  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  horses  that  ever  won  the  grand 
championship  at  the  Kentucky  State 
Fair.  His  showy  way  -of  going  im¬ 
mediately  captivates  spectators,  and 
his  conformation  and  type  arrest  and 
hold  the  attention  of  judges.  He  is  not  a  new  per¬ 
former,  as  he  was  shown  at  .the  Kentucky  Fair  in 
1927,  and  was  returned  a  winner  of  the  stallion  divis¬ 
ion.  He  first  came  into  prominence  in  the  Fall  of 
1925,  when  he  was  the  champion  five-gaited  Saddle 
horse  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  horse  show,  and  sold  for 
the  world’s  record  price  (for  a  five-gaited  Saddle 
horse)  of  $25,000.  He  was  bred  and  developed  by 
Longview  Farm,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo.,  and  is  by 
Independence  Chief,  one  of  the  best  stock  horses  in 
Missouri. 

Finishing  second  in  the  grand  championship  stake 
was  Joanna  Jones,  a  handsome  chestnut  mare  by 
Bourbon  King  and  out  of  Lelia  Rex  by  Rex  Pea  vine. 
This  mare  is  owned  by  Miss  Virginia  Scheu,  Upland, 
Cal.  Miss  Scheu  is  16  years  old,  and  a  newcomer  in 
the  Saddle  horse  business. 

Dark  Laughter,  another  California  horse,  finished 
fifth  in  the  grand  championship.  He  is  owned  and 
was  ridden  by  the  19-year-old  Miss  Ruth  Lansburgh 
of  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  lady 
ever  rode  her  own  horse  in  the  grand  championship 
stake,  and  received  a  placing  as  high  as  fifth. 

The  gelding  division  was  won  by  Lulworth  Victor, 
a  grandson  of  the  famous  sire  Rex  Peavine,  owned 
by  Lulworth  stables  in  Cincinnati.  This  is  a  fine 
gelding  and  while  he  was  opposed  by  14  other  good 
ones,  he  was  the  popular  winner  of  the  stake.  In 
addition  to  winning  this  stake,  he  won  first  in  the 
fine  harness  stake,  and  stood  fourth  in  the  grand 
championship  division  for  five-gaited  Saddle  horses. 
The  Target,  owned  by  William  M.  Robinson  of 
Philadelphia,  was  second.  This  horse  is  a  good  per¬ 
former,  and  won  the  grand  championship  for  five- 
gaited  horses  at  the  New  York  show  last  November. 

A  unique  show  was  the  American  Saddle  Horse 
Breeders’  Futurity  for  colt  or  filly  foals  of  1928. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  suckling  foals  ever 
shared  the  night  program  with  older  horses.  It  was 
also  the  first  time  that  a  suckling  foal  ever  showed 
for  a  purse  of  $1,190.  Forty-six  sucklings  had  been 
kept  eligible  for  this  futurity  and  16  were  shown. 
More  than  an  hour’s  time  was  required  to  show 
these  “baby  horses,”  and  the  charming  little  filly 


Rose  Barrymore,  owned  by  W.  A.  Harder,  Valatie, 
N.  Y.,  was  selected  for  first  place.  She  is  by  King 
Barrymore,  a  son  of  Bourbon  King,  and  out  of 
Mickey  Monroe  by  Rex  Monroe.  If  breeding  counts 
for  anything,  she  has  every  right  to  be  a  winner,  as 
she  combines  the  best  bloodlines  of  the  Saddle  horse 
breed,  and  individually  she  is  as  good  as  her  breed¬ 
ing.  Rose  Barrymore  had  previously  won  the  breed¬ 
ers’  stake  for  registered  foals  of  1928  from  a  class  of 
25  colts  and  fillies.  The  second  prize  went  to  the 
bay  filly  Lois  Hamlin  by  Liberty  Peavine,  a  son  of 
Rex  Peavine,  and  out  of  Society  Belle  by  Montgom¬ 
ery  Chief.  She  is  owned  by  Arthur  Black,  Boston, 
Mass.  The  yearling  division  of  the  American  Sad¬ 
dle  Horse  Breeders’  Futurity  was  won  by  Na¬ 
tive  Born  by  American  Born  and  out  of  Katherine 
Haines  by  Rex  Monroe.  This  colt  is  owned  by 
Kalarama  Farms,  Springfield,  Ky. 

The  junior  championship  for  five-gaited  Saddle 
horses,  four  years  old  and  under,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  stakes  at  the  Kentucky  Fair,  be¬ 
cause  it  brings  together  horses  of  the  same  age,  while 
they  are  fresh  and  showy.  Twelve  entries  made 
one  of  the  best  classes  at  the  fair  this  year.  TheV 
had  not  been  showing  long  until  it  appeared  certain 
that  King  Genius,  a  son  of  Bourbon  King,  and  Tea 
Caddy  by  Ben  Sory  would  fight  it  out  for  first  place. 
These  two  were  called  out  and  worked  together  for 
several  minutes,  and  King  Genius,  owned  by  J.  U. 
Kuhns,  Greensburg.  Pa.,  won.  Tea  Caddy  is  owned 
by  John  R.  Todd,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Roth  of  California  and  Mrs.  Lula  Long 
Combs  of  Missouri  were  the  largest  exhibitors  at  the 
Kentucky  State  Fair  horse  show.  They  also  were 
the  largest  winners,  both  in  number  of  prizes  won 
and  in  cash  value. 


conditions.  Niagara  is  particularly  susceptible  to 
Winter  temperatures  both  in  cane,  bud  and  root. 
Such  injury  reduces  markedly  its  yielding  capacity. 
Under  very  favorable  growing  conditions  it  quite 
frequently  gives  yields  of  from  six  to  eight  tons  per 
acre,  but  these  high  returns  take  such  a  toll  of  the 
plants’  vigor  that  one  or  two  seasons  are  required 
for  the  return  to  normal.  These  high  yields  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  injury  likely  to  occur  from  the  cold  of 
Winter.  Niagara  is  a  much  more  difficult  variety  to 
grow  commercially  than  Concord.  f.  e.  g. 
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Chief  of  Longvieiv,  Grand  Champion  Five-gaited  Saddle  Horse  at  the  Kentucky 
State  Fair.  Owned  by  Mrs.  W.  P.  Roth,  of  California 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  blood  of  Bourbon 
King  and  Rex  Peavine  predominated  in  the  winners 
of  the  various  classes  during  the  week.  These  two 
stallions  have  been  responsible  for  many  great  tan- 
bark  performers  in  the  past  20  years,  and  now  the 
winners  are  coming  largely  from  their  sons.  At  this 
year’s  show  Bourbon  King  was  the  leader.  No  less 
than  five  winners  during  the  week  were  sired  by  him, 
now  28  years  of  age,  and  still  doing  stud  duty.  Sons 
of  Bourbon  King  sired  eight  winners,  and  ten  addi¬ 
tional  horses  that  were  placed  in  the  money.  Rex 
Peavine  sent  one  winner  and  one  second  to  the  fair, 
while  his  sons  sent  seven  winners,  four  seconds, 
three  thirds  and  seven  other  horses  to  places  inside 
the  money.  w.  J.  Harris. 

Fayette  Co.,  Ky. 


Yields  of  Grapes 

Could  you  inform  me  as  to  the  average  production 
of  Niagara  and  Concord  grapes  per  acre?  h.  s.  m. 
Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

UNDER  the  best  of  care  and  on  the  most  favor¬ 
able  soils  Concord  vines  have  averaged  three 
tons  per  acre  over  a  10-year  period.  This  means 
that  in  some  seasons  the  yield  has  only  been  three- 
fourths  of  a  ton,  while  in  others  it  has  reached  the 
high  point  of  six  tons  per  acre.  Yields  have  been 
noted  running  to  eight  tons  but  this  is  exceptional. 
Probably  Concord  is  in  its  prime  between  the  tenth 
and  twenty-fifth  years ;  after  this  time  the  yields 
fluctuate  more  from  year  to  year.  This  latter  state¬ 
ment  holds  only  in  the  event  that  attention  be  care¬ 
fully  given  to  all  cultural  details.  The  average 
yield  of  Concord  for  the  State  of  course  is  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  the  three-ton  figure.  In  fact  it  is 
probably  not  over  a  half.  This  can  he  attributed  to 
unfavorable  locations  and  soils,  to  indifferent  care 
and  to  unfavorable  climatic  conditions,  during  the 
Winter,  Spring  and  active  growing  season. 

Niagara  over  a  10-year  period  has  shown  a  pro¬ 
duction  50  per  cent  less  than  Concord  when  grown 
on  the  same  soil  type  and  under  the  same  climatic 


Fall  in  the  Vegetable  Garden 

FALL  is  the  time  of  planting  certain  crops.  Kale 
is  generally  sown  early  enough  in  order  that  it 
may  make  a  sufficient  growth  to  thoroughly  with¬ 
stand  the  Winter  weather.  Many  times  it  should  be 
planted  early  enough  to  mature  a  crop  during  the 
Fall  or  early  Winter  months.  Kale  grown  in  that 
season  of  the  year  has  its  particular  requirements. 
The  Fall  is  known  as  the  period  of  decline  in  plant 
growth.  Therefore  Kale  must  be  stimulated  if  it  is  to 
make  its  best  growth.  Plant  foods  must  be  supplied ; 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  liberal  pro¬ 
portions  will  force  rapid  leaf  development;  250  to 
300  lbs.  per  acre  is  none  too  much.  The  poorer  the 
land,  the  heavier  the  application.  In  some  cases 
half  the  amount  will  give  the  results  at  first  with 
other  half  applied  three  weeks  later.  At  least  300 
lbs.  acid  phosphate  and  100  to  150  lbs.  potash  should 
be  supplied.  The  latter  materials  are  needed  to  give 
stability,  strength,  hardiness  and  frost  resistency. 
An  application  of  lime  may  be  relished  by  kale. 

In  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J.,  the  successful  kale  growers 
are  practicing  these  things,  and  they  are  making 
money  from  this  crop.  In  the  Ilam- 
monton  area  the  problem  of  manure 
supply  each  day  reaches  a  more  critical 
situation.  Where  can  it  be  obtained? 
In  a  multitude  of  cases  only  a  limited 
amount  of  stable  manure  will  be  pur¬ 
chased.  How  do  I  know?  One  of  my 
neighbors  at  Nesco  has  seeded  prac¬ 
tically  every  cultivated  crop  on  his 
farm  with  a  mixture  of  vetch,  Crimson 
clover  and  rye.  Another  neighbor  is 
using  wheat  and  vetch,  with  Crimson 
clover.  I  believe  that  if  we  put  good 
viable  seed  in  the  soil  at  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation  of  our  crops  and  perhaps  give 
these  cover  crops  an  application  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  300  to  400  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate 
anyway,  in  a  large  way  the  stable 
manure  problem  of  the  farmers  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  solved. 

Even  after  our  sweet  potatoes  or  our 
red-skin  Irish  potatoes  we  are  going 
to  plant  rye  and  vetch,  and  trust  that 
an  open  Winter  will  favor  us  with  a 
good  cover  crop.  Last  Winter  was 
very  severe  in  Atlantic  County.  Straw¬ 
berry  crops  were  materially  injured, 
and  even  spinach  and  kale  were  cut 
down,  leaving  in  many  cases  only  20 
per  cent  of  a  crop.  We  are  not  going 
to  let  that  happen  this  year.  We  are 
making  preparation  to  protect  our 
spinach,  kale  and  strawberries.  How 
are  we  going  to  do  it?  Our  meadows 
supply  us  with  an  abundance  of  salt 
hay.  We  also  have  some  straw.  We 
are  going  to  cover  lightly  our  wintered- 
over  beds  of  the  above  crop  with  these 
materials.  Not  a  heavy  application, 
but  just  enough  to  check  the  frequent 
daily  freezings  and  thawings. 

The  scarcity  of  manure  has  forced 
practically  every  gardener  in  our  coun¬ 
ty  either  to  construct  a  greenhouse  or  to  consider 
seriously  the  construction  of  one.  We  cannot  run 
hotbeds"  and  cold-frames  with  manure  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  price.  We  are,  therefore,  going  to  see  20  or  2o 
new  greenhouses  constructed  this  Winter.  Those 
who  are  in  this  work  and  know  it  thoroughly  and 
have  bench  houses,  or  grow  potted  plants,  know 
that  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  they  must  prepare  their 
soil  for  this  work.  I  mean  by  preparation,  the 
gathering  of  material,  sandy  loam,  and  well-rotted 
stable  manure  in  order  that  it  may  be  reached  when 
needed.  Some  of  our  best  gardeners  have  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  compost  piles.  They  merely  place  heavy 
layers  of  coarse  stable  manure  or  salt  hay  on  the 
compost.  It  is  thus  easily  reached  and  the  material 
obtained,  although  the  weather  may  be  decidedly 
cold. 

Storage  of  the  Fall  crops  in  this  latitude  is  not 
very  difficult.  Our  roots,  such  as  beets  and  carrots, 
can  be  readily  stored  in  a  pit  outside.  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  are  generally  stored  in  the  home  cellar  or  in 
an  outside  cellar.  We  do  not  generally  store  late 
cabbage.  A  few  of  my  neighbors  place  a  limited 
amount  in  the  ground,  using  the  old  style  pit  method, 
which  consists  of  a  layer  of  coarse  hay,  cabbages, 
placed  close  together,  heads  down,  roots  up,  on  this 
hay.  A  thin  layer  of  hay  is  then  scattered  over  the 
cabbage  and  four  inches  of  soil  placed  on  top.  As 
colder  weather  approaches,  more  soil,  hay,  coarse 
manure  or  other  protecting  material  is  added. 

Only  a  limited  amount  of  celery  is  raised.  Larg¬ 
est  growers  trench  whatever  they  store,  using  hay 
for  a  covering.  Our  big  Fall  storage  crop  is  sweet 
potatoes.  Its  requirements  are  altogether  different 
from  the  above  vegetables.  Many  of  our  growers 
have  especially  constructed  sweet  potato  storage 
houses.  Others  use  the  hired  man’s  house,  and  still 
others  use  the  home  cellar.  The  potatoes  are  placed 
in  storage  and  heat  is  applied,  keeping  the  tempera¬ 
ture  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  often  two  weeks  at 
85  degrees  or  more.  This  is  called  sweating  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  temperature  is  then  reduced  and  prac¬ 
tically  maintained  at  50  or  55  degrees.  Plenty  of 
ventilation  is  given,  and  we  find  no  difficulty  in 
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keeping  our  potatoes.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  sweet  po¬ 
tato  growers  in  this  county  use  extra 
care  in  the  selection  of  their  seed,  thus 
limiting  the  disease  in  the  field,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  heavy  loss  through  disease  in 
storage.  What  is  the  use  in  storing  the 
potatoes  if  they  will  not  keep  for  you  to 
market?  It  is  all  lost  work,  and  money 
out,  if  the  selection  of  the  seed  is  not  also 
looked  after.  C.  A.  umoselle. 

Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  letter  P  stands  out  prominently  in 
the  history  of  Maine.  It  blazed  the  way 
for  the  other  States  as  a  Pioneer  in 
Prohibition.  It  is  noted  for  its  Pine  trees 
and  its  Potatoes.  Its  principal  city  is 
Portland,  where  the  National  Grange  was 
entertained  in  1926,  and  within  its  bor¬ 
ders  as  a  State  it  includes  nearly  55,000 
Patrons  of  Husbandry.  Its.  leading 
Grange  county  is  Penobscot,  with  6,295 
members. 

When  the  Maine  State  Grange  meets 
in  December  it  will  be  the  55th  annual 
session  of  the  Grange,  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  April,  1S74.  Its  present 
master  is  John  E.  Abbott  and  its  secre¬ 
tary,  E.  H.  Libby. 

Like  Massachusetts  and  other  New 
England  States  Maine  has  an  educational 
fund  in  connection  with  its  State  Grange 
which  is  used  to  aid  boys  and  girls  of 
Grange  families  to  obtain  a  .higher  educa¬ 
tion.  This  fund  was  established  in  1917 
and  in  11  years  since  it  was  started  it 
has  rendered  aid  to  over  35  students,  the 
loans  ranging  from  $50  to  $400.  These 
loans  are  made  at  an  interest  rate  of  2 
per  cent.  The  fund,  according  to  the  last 
annual  report  of  State  Secretary  Libby, 
amounted  to  $3,520. 

The  State  Grange  of  the  Pine  Tree 
State  also  looks  after  the  welfare  of  its 
young  people  in  other  ways.  During  the 
past  few  years,  many  boys’  and  girls 
clubs  have  been  organized  and  these  are 
doing  a  splendid  work.  There  are  also 
about  a  dozen  Juvenile  Granges  in  Maine. 
One  institution  supported  by  the  Maine 
State  Grange  is,  I  believe,  unique  among 
the  Grange  States.  It  is  the  Home  for 
Homeless  Girls  at  Hinckley,  Maine.  The 
Granges  of  Maine  contributed  nearly 
$900  last  year  towards  the  maintenance 
of  this  home.  About  15  girls  are  cared 
for  in  this  home.  The  Granges  of  the 
State  have  lent  their  co-operation  to  the 
Maine  Development  Association  in  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  association  to  bring  tourists 
into  the  State  and  with  much  success. 

|  One  of  the  largest  and  most  active  of 
the  subordinate  Granges  of  New  York 
State  is  the  home  Grange  of  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  L.  Arthur,  Flora  of  the  New  \ork 
State  Grange,  organized  in  February, 
1874,  the  pioneer  Grange  of  Lewos 

County.  .... 

/  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Lowville 
Grange,  at  which  State  Master  Fred  J. 
'Freestone  was  the  guest  of  honor,  a 
feature  of  the  program  was  a  prize  speak- 
ins'  contest  for  the  rural  schools  of  the 
county,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Grange.  Nine  contestants  took  part  m 
the  exercises,  which  were  open  to .  the 
public.  The  winners  later  competed  in  a 
county  contest,  held  under  the  direction 
of  the  Masters’  and  Lecturers’  Association 
of  Lewis  County.  These  contests  do 
much  to  develop  the  long  neglected  art 
of  public  speaking  and  are  worthy  of 
general  emulation  among  the  Granges 
everywhere.  Ira  Sharp,  for  22  years  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Lowville  Grange.  Lowville  Grange 
has  a  membership  of  about  500. 

During  his  address  before  Lowville 
Grange,  State  Master  Freestone  made  the 
important  announcement  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Granges  of  New  York 
State,  according  to  the  reports  received 
by  State  Secretary  Frank  J.  Riley  from 
over  500  of  the  nearly  900  Granges  of  the 
State,  indicated  a  gain  of  over  800  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1928.  This  re¬ 
port  is  most  gratifying,  as  for  several 
years  the  annual  report  of  the  State 
Grange  has  shown  a  loss  of  membership. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  term  as  presiding 
officer  of  the  State  Grange,  Master  Free¬ 
stone  began  a  systematic  campaign  to  in¬ 
crease  the  membership  of  the  Grange  in 
the  Empire  State,  and  present  indica¬ 
tions  point  to  success.  When  the  State 
Grange  meets  in  Rochester  the  first  week 
in  February  the  complete  report  of  State 
Secretary  Riley  will  show  a  gain  of  near¬ 
ly  1.000  members,  it  is  expected. 


From  a  Maine  Farm 

For  some  weeks  I  have  been  forced  to 
lay  aside  everything  possible.  The  Fall 
season  in  this  great  potato  county  is  al¬ 
ways  a  strenuous  time  for  farm  folks. 
The  grain  harvest  is  pretty  well  out  of 
the  way  by  the'  first  part  of  September, 
and  potato  harvest  begins  in  earnest  about 
the  tenth.  This  year,  owing,  perhaps  to 
the  extremely  low  prices  prevailing,  there 
was  little  digging  done  until  after  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  month,  and  the  season  has  been 
favorable  as  a  whole  but  there  are  a  few 
fields  yet  to  dig. 

We  usually  sell  the  bulk  of  our  crop 
from  the  fields  as  we  have  felt  it  to  be 
good  policy  and  have  never  had  storage 
enough.  This  year  when  we  were  ready 
to  dig  we  could  get  but  50  and  60  cents 


a  barrel,  five  cents  a  peck,  delivered  at 
railroad  shipping  points.  The  cost  of 
growing  this  year  is  not  far  from  $150  an 
acre,  when  all  items  are  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  such  as  interest  and  depreciation 
on  buildings,  tools,  etc.,  labor,  board  and 
fertilizers. 

The  yield  in  this  county  is  certainly 
considerably  below  that  of  the  past  two 
years  and  will  be  far  belowT  the  govern¬ 
ment  estimates  in  my  judgment.  There 
are  some  good  yields  and  some  poor  yields, 
the  variation  being  greater  than  is  often 
the  case.  There  was  a  very  heavy  rain 
the  latter  part  of  May  and  this  seemed 
to  be  the  dividing  line  in  the  yields.  Fields 
planted  before  the  rain  yielded  well,  after 
the  yield  was  away  under.  As  is  usual 
in  times  of  low  prices  the  dealers  are 
grading  severely.  Many  fields  will  grade 
out  one-third  of  yield.  This  will  mean 
many  thousand  bushels  less  to  go  on  the 
markets. 

We  have  always  been  handicapped  here 
at  Fair  Hope  Farm  because  of  lack  of 
suitable  storage  room,  and  have  put  in 
many  hard  days*  work  getting  potatoes  in 
and  out  of  the  cellar  under  dwelling  house. 
This  year  we  decided,  though  it  was  very 
late  in  the  season,  September  10,  that  we 
would  build  a  farm  potato  house  as  we 
call  them  here.  We  knew  that  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  build  a  house  in  time  to 
get  the  crop  under  cover  and  to  dig  the 
crop  at  the  same  time  before  freezing 
weather  spoiled  them.  We  were  taking 
chances  on  the  weather  but  if  we  sold 
from  field  we  had  to  pocket  a  bad  loss 
for  a  certainty.  By  storing  1,000  barrels 
in  a  brother’s  cellar  and  under  the  dwell¬ 
ing  we  have  been  able  to  get  the  remaind¬ 
er  in  our  own  new  house.  The  first  few 
hundred  barrels  went  in  before  the  roof 


farmers  of  this  county  took  a  vacation  for 
two  years. 

I  live  in  just  an  ordinary  farming  com¬ 
munity,  no  large  farmers  with  one  possi¬ 
ble  exception,  and  he  planted  75  acres  to 
potatoes.  The  15  farms  nearest  to  me  on 
a  continuous  road,  none  omitted,  pro¬ 
duced  this  past  season  approximately 
115,000  bushels  of  potatoes  in  addition  to 
hay,  grain  and  other  small  farm  products. 
From  the  top  of  the  ridge  near  our  home, 
the  third  highest  elevation  in  the  county, 
is  located  our  Grange  hall.  From  this 
vantage  point  is  one  of  the  finest  views 
in  all  New  England.  Great  rolling  fields 
of  potatoes,  grain,  grass  and  woodland 
make  up  the  unfolding  panorama  with  the 
high  hills  of  Canada  which  lie  back  from 
the  St.  John  River,  forming  a  background 
to  the  east  and  north. 

There  is  probably  no  section  of  the 
East  where  there  are  as  many  modern 
farm  homes,  where  there  is  the  same  value 
represented  in  fine  farm  teams  and  im¬ 
proved  machinery  as  in  this  county.  While 
Maine  has  a  delightful  Summer  climate, 
beautiful  lakes  and  streams  in  addition 
to  its  primeval  forest,  its  fish  and  game, 
farming  is  still  its  chief  business.  If  the 
Michigan  politician  will  visit  Aroostook 
in  harvest  time  he  will  be  convinced.  If 
he  still  doubts  he  can  don  the  overalls 
and  pick  up  a  thousand  barrels  or  more 
of  potatoes  as  many  of  the  professional 
pickers  do  in  a  season,  and  the  tired 
muscles  of  his  back  will  bear  evidence  to 
the  fact  that  Maine  is  really  a  farming 
State. 

Older  counties  of  the  State  are  engaged 
more  in  the  production  of  milk,  cream, 
poultry  products  and  fruit,  while  one 
county  is  engaged  extensively  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  blueberries  and  the  canning  of 


This  picture  shotvs  how  a  tractor  can  be  put  at  night  work  in  a  practical  way.  The 
auto  gas  unit  shown  consists  of  a  tank  of  dissolved  acetylene ,  a  line  of  hose,  a  movable 
headlight,  and  a  tail  light.  Two  headlights  similar  to  those  found  on  automobiles  can 
be  used  but  most  farmers  prefer  the  single  headlight  because  the  light  beam  can  be 
directed  at  will  by  the  tractor  operator  from  his  seat.  There  are  no  difficult  adjust¬ 
ments  to  make,  no  parts  to  break,  nothing  that  can  be  injured  by  getting  oil  or  water 
soaked  and  no  parts  that  can  get  clogged  with  dust  or  dirt. 


was  on  and  a  temporary  roof  had  to  be 
put  over  them  to  protect  them  from  rain. 
Another  week  will  give  us  time  enough  to 
make  the  building  safe  from  any  but 
very  heavy  freezing. 

I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  readers 
to  know  how  these  modern  Aroostook  po¬ 
tato  houses  are  built  and  I  will  describe 
them,  as  they  are  all  very  much  alike  in 
design  though  they  vary  greatly  in  size 
and  capacity.  Ours  is  about  the  size  of 
the  average  farm  potato  house,  40  ft.  wide 
by  50  long,  and  will  have  an  avei’age 
depth  of  8*4  ft  with  a  capacity  of  2,500 
barrels. 

These  cellars  are  made  by  digging  into 
a  bank,  south  slope  preferred,  and  then 
building  a  wall  of  stone  or  concrete  from 
8  to  10  ft.  high  and  grading  up  around 
the  wall  with  earth.  A  building  is  then 
put  over  the  cellar  which  consists  of  a 
curb  roof  with  the  floor-  planked  so  that 
teams  drive  in  one  end  and  the  potatoes 
are  poured  into  the  cellar  through  the 
floor.  The  potatoes  are  taken  out  through 
the  opposite  end  of  house  as  the  cellar 
floor  at  this  end  is  on  a  level  with  the 
ground  outside  or  nearly  so.  Care  must 
be  taken  in  putting  in  the  first  few  loads, 
but  after  the  pile  is  near  the  floor  the 
potatoes  are  just  poured  on  the  top  of 
the  pile  and  so  along  the  bin  until  full. 
A  space  is  provided  at  front  of  cellar 
which  is  used  as  a  grading  room.  A  little 
later  I  will  send  a  picture  of  one  which 
I  think  will  be  of  interest  in  the  locali¬ 
ties  where  root  crops  are  grown. 

I  note  with  interest  the  remarks  of  the 
Michigan  politician,  as  reported  by  our 
Long  Acres  friend,  with  regard  to  Maine 
as  a  farming  State.  I  have  no  doubt  he 
has  received  his  ideas  from  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  recent  year  which  Maine  lias  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  desirable  Summer  resort.  Per¬ 
haps  he  has  visited  the  section  of  Maine 
where  they  farm  the  Summer  tourist,  but 
there  is  still  considerable  of  Maine 
where  anyone  can  see  real  farming. 

Aroostook  County  while  the  northern¬ 
most  county  of  New  England,  is  a  real 
agricultural  section  where  farming  and 
supplying  farmers  is  the  chief  business. 
The  county  has  an  area  nearly  as  large 
as  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  but  there 
is  only  about  one-fifth  of  that  area  em¬ 
braced  in  the  settled  portions.  Still  this 
limited  area  is  the  greatest  potato  produc- 
ing  section  in  the  United  States.  One 
railroad  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the 
output  of  the  farms  of  this  county  for 
existence,  and  one  other  system  would 
probably  go  into  a  receiver’s  hands  if  the 


sardines.  A  great  many  acres  of  corn 
are  grown  for  the  canning  factories,  but 
Aroostook  is  too  far  north  for  this  branch 
of  farming.  Maine  still  offers  many  op¬ 
portunities  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
would  build  a  home.  We  have  no  get  rich 
quick  propositions  to  offer  to  honest  folks 
but  those  not  afraid  of  work  and  cold 
weather  in  Winter  will  find  opportunity 
in  Maine  for  happiness  and  a  life  free 
from  the  dangers  of  privation. 

Maine.  o.  b.  griffin. 


Wyndhurst  Doings 

It  is  several  months  since  I  wrote  of 
the  doings  at  Wyndhurst.  They  have  been 
busy  months,  indeed,  with  little  time  for 
writing.  We  had  a  late  cold  Spring  with 
very  heavy  rains.  Again  and  again  the 
garden  was  washed  out  with  the  result 
that  the  peas,  both  garden  and  sweet, 
were  a  failure.  Other  things  were  late, 
as  so  much  of  the  time  the  ground  was 
too  cold  and  wet  to  plant.  July  and 
August  made  up  for  it  in  heat,  though. 
The  hot  weather  started  in  early  in  July 
and  lasted  until  nearly  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  with  almost  no  let-up.  Septem¬ 
ber  was  cool  all  month,  and  we  had  to 
make  up  the  furnace  fire  the  last  of  the 
month.  We  have  only  had  two  light  frosts 
and  nothing  is  killed  yet,  and  we  have  had 
some  beautiful  Fall  days. 

The  big  sugar  maple  in  the  front  yard 
is  a  great  big  mound  of  gold  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  dogwood  trees  are  a  sight 
worth  a  long  drive  to  see.  The  meadows 
are  blue  with  the  wild  aster,  and  the 
shellbarks  are  starting  to  fall. 

The  flowers  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
as  fine  as  last  year,  but  we  have  had 
blooms  since  early  April.  My  Oriental 
poppies  bloomed  for  the  first  time.  We 
only  have  two  Tea  roses,  but  I  have 
gathered  over  seven  dozen  blooms  from 
them,  and  they  are  covered  with  buds 
still.  The  “glads”  have  been  in  bloom 
since  early  July,  and  I  brought  in  two 
sprays  yesterday.  I  got  some  of  the  dou¬ 
ble  Cosmos  seed  last  Spring,  and  have 
liked  it  very  much.  The  flowers  are  not 
very  large,  but  are  very  different  from 
the  single  kind.  The  “Man-of-all-work” 
has  often  told  me  that  to  have  large 
Cosmos  you  must  lay  the  plants  flat  on 
the  ground,  and  that  then  the  flowers 
would  turn  up  and  be  very  large.  I  had 
never  tried  it,  but  this  Spring  the  wind 
and  rain  laid  the  plants  flat,  and  I  never 
saw  such  large  blooms  as  the  single 
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same  plan  some  time  again,  and  see  if 
that  really  did  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  size. 

The  scabiosa  has  been  beautiful  and 
there  have  been  five  different  colors.  The 
Zinnias  have  never  been  larger  or  of 
brighter  colors,  and  these  cool  Fall  davs 
are  bringing  the  nasturtiums  to  their  full 
beauty.  The  sweet  peas  and  the  pansies 
were  killed  early  in  June,  and  a  blight 
got  on  the  hollyhocks  and  the  sunflowers 
and  all  the  leaves  turned  black  and  fell 
off.  So  it  goes,  some  things  good  and 
some  poor. 

The  Lima  beans  have  been  almost  no 
good,  so  very  few  of  them.  The  Summer 
cabbage  was  fine,  but  for  some  reason  wo 
do  not  seem  able  to  get  any  Winter  cab¬ 
bage  to  grow  well.  The  tomatoes  were 
never  better,  and  we  have  sold  a  good 
many.  The  celery  is  coming  along  verv 
well.  The  “Man-of-all-work”  has  given 
it  a  last  working  and  is  packing  the  earth 
up  around  it  now.  This  is  an  apple  year¬ 
ns  our  trees  were  well  sprayed  last 
Spring  we  have  a  fine  crop.  We  are  sell¬ 
ing  some  at  50c  a  basket.  Corn  is  not 
much  good,  but  a  good  bit  has  gone  into 
the  silos.  _  This  always  was  a  dairy  farm 
but  that  is  of  the  past.  Father  imported 
some  Guernsey  cows  when  I  was  a  little 
girl.  They  were  very  beautiful,  and  were 
with  us  for  many  years.  He  always  had 
some  Guernseys  as  long  as  he  lived. 
F  atlier  made  butter  for  many  years  and 
the  spring-house  was  always  a  wonderful 
place.  The  milk  was  put  in  great  flat 
pans  with  double  bottoms  where  a  stream 
of  water  ran  all  the  time.  The  milk  from 
tin  whole  herd  was  put  in  one  pan,  and 
the  great  pans  of  cream  stood  in  the  deep 
water  until  he  churned,  which  he  did 
twice  a  week.  Once  seen  the  mounds  of 
golden  butter  could  never  be  forgotten. 
After  he  grew  old  he  sold  milk,  as  this 
meant  less  work  for  him.  Wj  have  manv 
medals,  cups  and  certificates  which  he  got 
at  the  various  shows  from  time  to  time. 

Boarders  started  to  come  in  April  this 
year  and  one  is  here  yet.  We  had  a  good 
many  children,  and  several  people  who 
came  to  get  well.  Some  were  very  nice 
and  some  not  so  much  so.  All  August  we 
had  from  12  to  15  and  as  last  year,  did  all 
the  work  ourselves. 


We  had  the  house  painted  this  Spring 
and  five  rooms  papered.  In  the  last  three 
years  we  have  done  over  the  halls,  both 
kitchens  and  the  baths  and  10  other 
rooms,  and  still  have  several  rooms  to  do, 
and  then  some  people  seem  to  wonder  why 
we  take  boarders. 

“Teck”  has  been  busy  all  season,  as 
he  has  had  such  a  big  family  to  look  after. 
He  is  the  friend  of  all  the  children,  but 
he  still  loves  his  Elizabeth,  the  little  girl 
on  the  next  farm  best  of  all.  Some  of 
the  grown  people  he  liked  very  much, 
others  he  put  uxi  with,  and  others  he 
never  went  near. 

Ike,  the  gray  pussy,  has  also  been  busy, 
but  for  the  most  part  he  took  good  care 
to  stay  far  away  from  the  strangers.  His 
work  has  been  in  the  line  of  rats  and 
mice.  Yesterday  he  brought  in  a  young 
rat  and  this  morning  it  was  a  mouse.  This 
is  the  way  he  pays  for  his  dish  of  cream 
each  morning. 

We  have  a  very  new  little  neighbor  in 
the  person  of  a  baby  sister  for  Elizabeth. 
She  is  just  a  week  old.  Big  Brother  came 
up  for  some  flowers  to  take  to  mother 
and  little  sister  the  other  evening  after 
school.  It  was  to  be  his  first  visit. 

A  project  of- country-wide  interest  was 
carried  out  late  in  September  when  Ches¬ 
ter  County  took  flowers  to  “Flowerless 
Philadelphia.”  About  a  hundred  cars 
from  all  over  the  county  met  in  West 
Chester  and  went  to  the  city.  Each  car 
was  filled  with  flowers,  and  it  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  sight  to  see  them  on  their  way. 
When  they  got  to  the  city  they  were  met 
by  a  committee  of  welcome,  and  each  car 
given  a  card  with  the  address  of  a  home  or 
hospital,  where  they  were  to  take  their 
flowers.  If  the  driver  did  not  know  the 
way  a  Scout  went  with  the  car.  The  car 
which  had  some  of  the  flowers  from 
Wyndhurst  went  to  a  home  for  blind  wo¬ 
men,  but  they  were  just  as  glad  to  get  the 
flowers  as  the  people  who  could  see. 

In  April  I  was  elected  Secretary  for 
Missionary  Education  in  this  presbytery. 
This  means  a  great  many  letters  and 
meetings  as  well.  I  have  written  about 
150  letters  and  spoken  at  two  meetings. 
It  is  very  interesting  and  seems  worth 
while.  I  wonder  how  many  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  family  will  study  the  mission  study 
books  this  Winter? 

I  coached  a  play  for  the  young  people 
at  Grange  during  August  and  got  a  lot  of 
fun  out  of  it.  I  have  spent  so  much  of 
my  life  with  my  high  school  boys  and 
girls  that  I  get  a  little  homesick  for  them. 
I  pity  anyone  who  has  hard  thoughts 
about  our  young  people.  They  are  very 
much  alive,  and  must  learn  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  are  to  be  trusted.  Next 
week  we  are  going  to  take  this  same 
play  to  the  home  and  school  meeting 
where  one  of  the  girls  who  is  in  the  play 
teaches. 

Fall  sewing,  house-cleaning  and  the  se¬ 
lection  of  bulbs  are  important  matters 
now.  I  never  got  my  Spring  sewing 
done,  so  I  don’t  know  how  the  Winter 
work  will  go.  The  “Friendly  One”  has 
been  making  very  pretty  little  dresses  for 
the  Needlework  Guild.  She  has  been 
making  use  of  material  we  had  in  the 
house,  and  a  number  of  children  will  be 
happy  with  a  pretty  new  dress  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  her  work. 

THE  EX-TEACHER  OF  WYNDHURST, 
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The  Schoolgirl  Who  Boards  Herself 


Maybe  I  can  be  of  a  little  help  to  Mrs. 
B.  E.  K.  as  my  own  daughter  attended 
school,  under  the  circumstances  outlined. 
In  the  Spring  and  Fall  she  lived  at  home, 
but  stayed  in  town  in  the  Winter  when 
the  snow  was  deep,  while  attending  the 
normal  school. 

A  girl  can  have  about  the  same  as  at 
home  for  her  meals,  especial  attention 
being  given  to  what  she  relishes;  if  (and 
it  is  a  big  if)  she  relishes  things  she 
should  eat. 

Be  sure  that  she  eats  some  breakfast. 
I  have  known  of  a  number  of  girls  who 
failed  in  health  and  ability  to  carry  on, 
traceable  to  the  fact,  that  they  invariably 
went  to  school  without  any  breakfast,  or 
ate  only  a  doughnut  or  a  cooky  before 
going.  With  all  the  good  things  we  have 
nowadays,  surely  something  can  be  found 
to  tempt  the  appetite  in  the  morning. 

Eggs,  toast,  rolls,  milk,  a  cereal,  prefer¬ 
ably  a  warm  thoroughly  cooked  one,  and 
fruit  can  be  chosen  from.  If  fresh  fruit 
is  not  always  obtainable,  homemade  jelly 
and  marmalade  help  a  breakfast  wonder¬ 
fully.  And  the  humble  prune  is  most  ex¬ 
cellent  for  this  purpose  for  several  rea- 
sons.  It  may  be  pi’epared  at  home,  as 
it  takes  time  to  cook  it  properly,  and 
carried  like  any  canned  fruit. 

If  possible  use  pint  cans  or  half-pint 
cans,  as  one  is  apt  to  tire  of  too  large 
a  quantity  of  the  same  thing. 

For  dinner  have  potatoes,  meat,  one 
other  vegetable,  bread  and  butter,  and 
dessert.  The  vegetables  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  morning  and  the  house  mis¬ 
tress  should  cook  them.  The  meat  may 
be  prepared  by  the  girl  in  a  few  minutes, 
especially  if  cooked  or  canned.  My  daugh¬ 
ter  and  a  chum  roomed  together,  and 
took  a  little  money  to  buy  milk,  fresh 
meat  and  fruit.  One  girl  furnished  one 
day,  the  other  the  next. 

Some  girls  find  it  more  convenient  to 
have  a  lunch  of  one  warm  dish  ;  macaroni, 
beans,  scalloped  potatoes,  or  some  similar 
dish  with  rolls  and  fruit  for  lunch,  at 
noon,  and  prepare  their  dinner  leisurely 
at  night,  and  clean  up  after  it. 

My  daughter  took  baked  foods  the  first 
of  the  week,  and  we  sent  her  fresh  ones 
on  Wednesdays.  With  a  nest  of  small 
strong  pasteboard  boxes  that  can  be  used 
indefinitely,  you  can  send  almost  any¬ 
thing  by  parcel  post,  very  cheaply  for 
short  distances,  and  have  it  arrive  fresh 
and  in  good  oi’der. 

One  will  tire  of  a  whole  large  pie.  Lit¬ 
tle  tin  pieplates  may  be  had,  and  a  pie 
made  on  them  is  about  enough  for  two 
meals.  Different  kinds  of  small  cakes  will 
be  more  appreciated  than  one  large  one. 
Enough  doughnuts,  cookies  and  eggs  can 
be  carried  to  last  a  week,  and  a  tight  tin 
coffee  can  makes  a  good  container  of 
about  the  right  size  for  a  week’s  supply. 

White  bread,  brown  bread  and  gi-aham 
bi’ead  can  be  sent  twice  a  week.  Canned 
goods  of  the  kinds  most  preferi’ed  can  be 
carried  every  week.  Canned  fruit,  meat 
and  vegetables  are  a  great  blessing  to  all 
of  us,  but  to  none  more  than  the  school 
gii'l  who  must  care  for  herself.  A  gen 
erous  supply  is  of  the  greatest  help  to 
her.  They  are  appetizing,  healthful  and 
easily  prepared. 

If  I  were  a  girl  going  away  to  school 
soon  I  would  get  dozens  of  pint  and 
half-pint  cans  and  fill  them  with  every¬ 
thing  I  could  find  that  was  good.  Chick¬ 
en,  pork,  beef,  berries,  peaches,  pears, 
greens,  tomatoes,  peas,  corn,  asparagus, 
green  apple  sauce  (it  tastes  so  good  in  the 
Winter),  and  don’t  forget  some  sweet  and 
sour  pickles. 

You  will  be  happy  and  interested  get¬ 
ting  l’eady,  and  there  will  be  something 
especially  satisfying,  in  using  these  things 
which  you  have  prepared  yourself, 
through  the  long  months  of  study.  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  vegetables  can  be  taken  down 
and  stored  in  the  cellar,  where  you  are 
going  to  live,  and  canned  gbods  may  be 
stored  in  like  manner  if  there  is  room, 
and  other  conditions  are  favorable. 

Often  two  gii’ls,  who  are  congenial, 
can  work  together  to  a  gi’eat  advantage 
to  both,  and  there  are  many  good  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  this  arrangement. 
Squareness,  forbearance,  patience,  self- 
control,  are  a  few  of  them. 

If  a  girl  will  give  her  school  work  and 
housework  intelligent  thought,  and  a  fair 
effort  she  will  succeed  wonderfully,  and 
have  no  end  of  a  good  time. 

MARY  S.  HITCHCOCK. 

The  Vermont  mother’s  problem  is  not 
as  difficult  nor  expensive  as  it  seems,  as 
far  as  food  is  concerned,  for  with  careful 
planning  in  advance,  well  balanced  and 
attractive  meals  can  be  had  with  little 
or  no  cooking  required  of  the  child.  How¬ 
ever  13  does  seem  rather  young  to  as¬ 
sume  housekeeping  responsibilities  and,  of 
course,  will  mean  even  more  home  super¬ 
vision  if  the  health  does  not  suffer. 

My  two  daughters  boarded  themselves 
for  four  years  and  managed  finely,  but 
they  were  allowed  to  use  the  stove  for 
one  meal  (that  gave  them  opportunity 
to  prepare  one  hot  meal)  as  the  woman 
preferred  to  give  them  this  privilege 
rather  than  have  them  fuss  around  with 
an  oil  stove.  They  also  ate  in  the  kitchen 
(some  are  required  to  xxrepare  all  their 
food  and  eat  in  their  room)  and  had  a 
shelf  in  the  cupboard  reserved  for  their 
supplies.  They  used  paper  plates  and 
napkins,  had  a  cup  and  saucer  each,  sil¬ 
ver  and  a  few  small  saucepans,  towels, 
soap. 

As  for  food,  milk  came  first,  of  course. 


A  quart  a  day  is  not  too  much,  as  it  is 
the  easiest,  cheapest  and  most  nourish¬ 
ing  food  for  the  money.  In  warm  weath¬ 
er  we  could  take  Monday’s  supply  from 
home  by  cooling  it  quickly  and  using 
thei’mos  bottles.  In  cold  weather  two 
days’  supply  can  be  provided.  The  re¬ 
mainder  should  be  arranged  for  in  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  regular  milkman  or  with 
the  family-  with  whom  the  child  rooms. 
Eggs,  at  jleast  one  a  day,  can  be  taken 
from  home,  also  butter,  cottage  cheese, 
fresh  fruit,  tender  young  vegetables,  put 
up  in  pint  jars,  and  jelly,  minced  ham 
and  marmalade  and  pickles.  We  also 
canned  pint  jars  of  chicken,  other  meats, 
and  beans,  tomato  soup,  beef  soup,  con¬ 
taining  cubes  of  meat,  carrots,  turnips 
and  small  onions.  These  cans  were  our 
standby,  and  it  is  not  too  much  labor  to 
prepare  them,  as  they  will  fit  in  a  small 
container  and  one  or  two  can  be  cooked 
as  the  opportunity  and  material  come.  I 
forgot  berries  and  small  cans  of  fruit. 

On  Sunday  my  daughters  boiled  pota¬ 
toes  and  vegetables  and  made  a  can  of 
salad  for  Monday’s  lunch.  Left-over  po¬ 
tatoes  were  taken  to  warm  up.  This  can 
be  done  by  dropping  into  boiling  water 
for  a  few  minutes.  Leave  the  jackets  on. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  cook  potatoes, 
meat  and  vegetables  at  their  rooming 
place.  In  Winter  a  nice  piece  of  pork 
was  roasted  on  Sunday  and  a  genei-ous 
chunk  was  cut,  wrapped  in  waxed  paper, 
and  saved  for  them.  A  small  jar  of  the 
nice  bi’own  gravy  and  the  cooked  pota¬ 
toes  would  make  a  nice  contribution  to 
their  week's  rations.  This  having  the 
food  all  cooked,  ready  to  warm  up,  is  real¬ 
ly  important,  as  in  a  village  fuel  is  an 
item  to  be  considered,  and  few  women 


want  a  girl  in  their  kitchen  for  any 
length  of  time.  Of  course  the  canned 
stuff  can  be  bought  at  very  moderate 
prices  at  the  chain  stores,  but  if  the  home 
products  are  available  some  money  is 
saved  by  using  them  and  money  can  be 
used  to  a  better  advantage  for  fresh  rolls, 
oranges,  grapefruit,  and  a  fresh  leafy 
vegetable  in  the  Winter  time,  to  make  a 
change  and  keep  up  the  appetite.  I  made 
an  allowance  for  them  to  get  this  fresh 
bi’ead  as  the  quantity  used  was  so  small 
that  a  loaf  was  stale  and  unpalatable  be- 
fore  it  was  used,  if  taken  from  home.  We 
baked  a  few  cup  cakes  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  using  paper  cups  placed  in  gem  tins. 
These  kept  fresh  when  stored  in  a  tight 
tin  can.  Every  variety  of  cooky  was 
made,  I  think,  during  those  four  years. 
Don’t  let  the  child  omit  her  cereal  nor 
take  tea  and  coffee.  There  are  so  many 
delicious  quickly  cooked  and  ready  cooked 
cereals  that  it  is  easy  to  keep  the  break¬ 
fast  varied.  Cocoa,  a  good  quality,  and 
instant  postum  are  good  hot  drinks,  and 
small  jars  of  grape  and  other  fruit  juices 
can  be  prepared  at  home  for  use  during 
the  warmer  months. 

In  the  early  Fall,  if  cooking  is  pro¬ 
hibited,  bananas  can  be  substituted  for 
the  heavier  foods,  as  they  ai*e  cheap,  con¬ 
sidering  their  food  value. 

Given  fresh  fruit,  canned  vegetables, 
milk,  eggs,  as  staples  and  the  other  things 
as  fillers,  with  a  small  allowance  for  fresh 
rolls,  buns,  and  a  dish  of  ice  cream  oc¬ 
casionally,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  child 
shouldn’t  thrive  and  keep  up  a  good  ap¬ 
petite. 

But  important  as  food  is  it  isn’t  all  we 
have  to  considei\  Where  is  she  to  study? 
If  in  own  room  is  it  cold  as  Iceland  in 
Winter,  and  hot  and  stifling  in  Summer? 
Is  there  a  good  light?  Is  there  a  con¬ 
venient  table  the  right  height?  The  days 
will  be  _  long.  What  about  amusements, 
companions?  Where  will  she  entertain 
her  young  friends? 

Is  the  bedding  clean?  Will  they iaunder 
the  linen  and  is  it  fresh? 

Clothing  is  also  important,  and  even 
though  we  may  not  approve  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  styles  of  the  average  high  school 
miss,  yet  it  is  best  to  conform  in  a  con¬ 
servative  way  to  the  mode  of  the  school. 
It  will  save  many  tears  and  heartaches 
and  better  work  is  done  when  a  child  is 
confident  that  her  appearance  is  not  at¬ 
tracting  attention. _  and  a  “new”  girl  is 
subject  to  more  critical  observation  than 
an  “old-timer"  in  the  community. 

“Vermont  Mother”  has  my  good  wishes, 


and  don’t  get  discouraged  and  give  up 
even  if  things  go  sadly  wrong  a  few  times, 
for  none  of  us  would  learn  to  climb  if  we 
didn’t  have  our  falls. 

FLORENCE  HADLEY. 


In  answer  to  Mrs.  B.  E.  K.’s  note,  I 
am  sending  you  an  idea  of  what  I  used 
when  I  was  in  high  school  away  from 
home.  I,  too,  was  only  13  years  old 
when  I  started.  I  boarded  myself  and 
enjoyed  it  very  much. 

During  the  Summer  I  canned  half-pint 
cans  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  put  up 
small  glasses  of  jelly  and  pickles.  We 
pickled  peaches  and  pears,  also  small  cu¬ 
cumbers.  A  half  pint  of  canned  goods 
was  enough  for  several  meals. 

Saturdays  when  we  did  the  regular 
baking,  we  made  a  small  pie  in  a  tin  we 
bought  at  the  10-cent  store ;  this  was 
large  enough  for  two  meals,  but  because 
the  dish  was  tin  it  was  necessary  to  take 
it  out  of  the  dish  as  soon  as  cut.  We 
also  had  small  size  cake  tins  and  these 
Avere  filled  and  baked  with  the  family 
cakes.  We  just  used  part  of  the  dough, 
and  so  did  not  need  to  have  smaller- rules. 
We  iced  the  cakes  or  left  them  plain  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cake  and  taste.  I  also  had 
nice  drop  cookies  and  doughnuts.  When 
we  made  bread  I  often  took  a  loaf  from 
home.  I  liked  brown  bread  real  well.  We 
made  our  own  butter,  so  I  took  a  small 
pi'int,  usually  about  a  pound,  and  this 
lasted  me  a  week. 

When  school  started  in  the  Fall  we 
usually  had  sweet  corn,  shell  beans,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  squashes  and  things  like  that. 
I  took  what  I  thought  I  could  use  before 
it  spoiled.  I  also  took  the  baked  stuff 
and  fresh  fruit  as  long  as  it  was  avail¬ 
able.  When  cold  weather  came  I  used  the 
canned  goods.  I  usually  took  a  quart  of 
milk  from  home,  and  in  cold  weather  a 


half  pint  of  cream  to  whip.  I  kept  my 
food  in  a  large  size  tin  bread  box.  This 
was  a  regulation  of  the  house  I  lived  in, 
sort  of  a  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

What  milk  I  needed  during  the  week  I 
bought  after  that  I  took  from  home  was 
used  up.  I  also  bought  my  bx’ead  and 
rolls  or  whatever  else  I  needed.  If  I  saw 
something  I  liked  I  often  treated  myself 
if  I  though  I  could  afford  it.  I  took 
$2.§0,  and  this  bought  the  things  I  needed 
to  eat,  took  me  to  school  entertainments, 
bought  part  of  my  clothes,  paid  some 
school  fees  and  bought  my  school  paper 
and  what  extra  books  I  needed,  as  the 
regular  text  books  in  that  school  were 
furnished.  MRS.  F.  D.  V. 

How  a  Rural  Community 
Earned  a  Community 
Hall 

A  few  years  ago  a  small  farm  commu¬ 
nity  in  Southern  New  York  State  decided 
to  earn  money  to  remodel  an  old  deserted 
church  into  a  community  hall.  The  first 
step  was  to  hold  a  meeting  and  decide  up¬ 
on  necessary  repairs,  equipment  and 
minimum  expense.  A  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  five  leading  citizens  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  $200  would  be  sufficient  to 
shingle  the  roof,  put  in  new  flooring,  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  temporary  stage,  paper  the 
building  and  buy  a  few  dishes.  A  car¬ 
penter  and  paper-hanger  each  offered  to 
donate  his  services  and  the  ladies  of  the 
community  would  gladly  furnish  curtains 
and  sufficient  cooking  utensils.  But  the 
big  item  was  to  earn  $200  to  purchase  the 
necessary  materials,  which  alone  would 
transform  a  useless,  dilapidated  building 
into  a  seiwiceable  and  modern  community 
hall.  It  was  in  early  May  and  the  Spring 
plowing  and  planting  must  go  on.  as  all 
concerned  were  farmers  and  dependent  on 
the  profits  of  their  small  farms  to  earn 
the  necessities, of  life. 

A  great  deal  of  talk  was  done  and 
many  free  suggestions  given  in  regard  to 
raising  the  money,  but  the  church  re¬ 
mained  in  the  same  condition,  for  talk 
and  suggestions  do  not  provide  finances. 

May  passed;  June  came,  and  the  little 
rural  school  next  door,  the  old  silent 
church  closed  for  the  Summer.  But  with 
the  closing  day  of  school  came  an  awaken¬ 
ing  idea  in  that  country  teacher’s  mind 
as  she  walked  slowly  homeward.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  citizens  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  his  community. 


That  very  evening  she  made  a  personal 
call  on  each  member  of  the  improvement 
committee,  and  presented  her  money¬ 
making  plan  to  them.  A  recipe  book 
would  pave  the  way.  She  agreed  to  col¬ 
lect  all  the  recipes,  plan  the  style  of 
book  and  arrange  for  its  printing.  While 
the  committee  members  admired  her  cour¬ 
age  to  attempt  such  a  task,  they  hesitated 
to  give  their  approval,  for  they  argued 
that  the  cost  of  printing  such  a  book 
would  leave  but  small  profits  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  amount  of  work  involved.  Be¬ 
ing  a  convincing  talker  the  little  teacher 
finally  persuaded  her  listeners  to  give 
their  approval  and  she  went  home  happy, 
sleeping  but  little,  as  she  planned  enter¬ 
tainments  which  she  would  have  when  the 
community  hall  existed. 

In  the  morning  she  began  by  calling 
on  several  nearby  neighbors  and  explain¬ 
ing  her  mission.  All  the  farmers’  wives 
were  only  too  pleased  to  contribute  rec¬ 
ipes  and  helpful,  original  household  hints. 
The  sponsor  of  this  plan  did  not  forget  to 
solicit  recipes  from  former  residents,  and 
thereby  gain  support  and  interest  from 
outside  communities.  Several  recipes 
were  collected  from  points  as  far  as  Rich¬ 
mond,  Cal. 

While  the  teacher  collected  recipe  book 
material  she  had  formed  many  interesting- 
letter  friends  who  wrote  encouragingly 
regarding  her  efforts.  An  advertisement 
in  a  nearby  paper  concerning  the  compil¬ 
ing  of  the  recipe  book  brought  several 
helps  from  strangers  whose  parents  were 
former  residents;  also  several  pictures  of 
the  church  when  it  was  first  built,  and 
its  eaidy  members. 

By  persistent  effort  the  x*ecipes  were  all 
collected  by  the  middle  of  August.  Now 
the  only  question  to  settle  was  that  of 
printing.  The  idea  was  all  settled  in  her 
mind,  if  otliei's  would  only  co-operate. 
She  reasoned  that  the  residents  of  her 
home  village  had  always  done  a  great  deal 
of  trading  at  a  nearby  village.  Why  not 
ask  the  merchants  of  this  village  for  a 
little  help?  Accordingly,  the  teacher 
called  on  several  of  the  leading  merchants, 
explained  her  proposition  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  its  success,  and  asked  them  if 
they  eai*ed  to  help  by  taking  advertising- 
space  in  the  cook  book.  The  cook  book 
would  be  sold  not  only  in  her  community, 
but  in  several  other  rural  districts  whose 
i*esidents  were  good  customers  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  where  she  was  now  soliciting  aid. 
The  merchants  responded  beyond  her 
wildest  expectations,  so  that  the  cost  of 
printing  was  entirely  taken  care  of.  She 
planned  to  have  100  copies  printed  to 
start  with.  As  it  was  late  Fall  when 
the  books  were  finished  their  authors 
wisely  decided  to  hold  them  until  the  holi¬ 
day  season,  when,  they  reasoned  they 
would  make,  attractive  Christmas  gifts. 
It  was  really  more  than  a  cook  book, 
with  the  bright  oil-cloth  cover,  with 
unique  blue  printing,  and  its  pictures  of 
interest  and  a  short  historical  sketch  of 
the  town’s  early  history,  Avere  features 
which  helped  the  book  to  find  a  ready 
sale. 

During  the  holiday  season  the  first  100 
books  Avere  sold  and  with  the  $50  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  roof  of  the  building  was  shin¬ 
gled  and  other  minor  repairs  started.  The 
old  church  Avas  really  becoming  a  hall. 
During  this  transitional  period  several 
requests  came  in  for  cook  books.  This 
time  the  cost  of  pi’inting  Avas  paid  for  by 
popular  subscription.  The  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  cook  books  sold  a«  readily  as  the 
first,  and  thus  another  $50  was  raised. 
With  this  amount  the  hall  was  placed  in 
a  usable  condition.  Needless  to  say,  the 
remaining  $100  took  care  of  itself,  being 
easily  raised  in  the  hall  by  fail’s,  suppers 
and  entertainments  which  all  greatly  en¬ 
joyed. 

Since  that  time  I  can  safely  say  that 
$1,000  has  been  made  in  this  building,  a 
lax-ge  part  of  which  has  been  applied  in 
improving  it.  A  spacious  dining-hall  has 
been  annexed,  and  gymnasium  equipment, 
furnace  and  electric  lights  have  been  in¬ 
stalled. 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  enjoyment 
and  good  times  which  have  been '  made 
possible  by  the  raising  of  that  first  one 
hundred  dollars  Avould  be  a  long  story, 
but  certainly  all  who  assisted  have  been 
repaid  many  times.  Pauline  m.  avood. 


Mock  Turkey  Dinner 

Equal  weight  of  fresh  pork  and  beef. 
Roast  broAvn  in  covered  l’oaster.  Make  a 
dry  dressing  of  onion,  boiled  potato,  raised 
bread,  poultry  dressing,  chopped  together 
Avith  chopping  knife  (not  run  through  a 
meat  grinder).  Place  dressing  in  pan 
about  the  meat  one  hour  befoi’e  serving. 
Haxe  mashed  Irish  potatoes,  baked  sweet 
potatoes  or  Hubbard  squash,  baked  ap¬ 
ples.  cabbage  salad,  cranberry  sauce. 
Scald  cranberi’ies.  drain,  add  one  cup  of 
sugar  to  two  of  beri’ies.  Cover  Avith  boil¬ 
ing  watei’,  cook  rapidly  five  minutes  with¬ 
out  stirring.  m.  N.  f.  P. 


Baking  Hints 

Sometimes  when  baking  layer  cake  it 
will  raise  high  in  the  center.  As  soon  as 
you  take  th.e  cake  out  of  the  oven,  wipe 
off  the  bottom  of  tin  and  set  on  top  of 
other  layer,  press  gently  until  ex’en  with 
tin.  If  done  as  soon  as  cake  is  taken 
out  of  oven  it  will  not  be  heavy. 

When  baking  cake  if  you  get  the  mix¬ 
ture  too  stiff  thin  with  hot  Avater,  as  milk 
will  make  it  keaA’y.  mbs.  l.  k. 
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South  Haven 

The  Peach  Supreme 

i9  one  of  the  proved  big  money  makers  of  the  fruit  field. 

Read  What  Experienced  Authorities  Say 

From“The  Rural  New-Yorker,” October  29, 1927,  in  which 
H.  B.  Tukey  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  writes: 

“Many  growers  have  been  waiting  to  see  how  the  South 
Haven  peach  behaves  in  New  York  State.  It  has  fruited 
in  several  localities  this  year,  and  has  proven  all  that 
the  introducers  claimed  for  it.  It  is  a  few  days  later 
than  Rochester,  larger,  brighter  .and  more  attractive, 
and  of  delicious  flavor.  South  Haven  appears  to  be  a 
worthwhile  acquisition.” 

Full  Information  Free 

Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries 

Born  1850  Monroe,  Michigan  still  Growing 


■  C?  “Y*  This  small  notice  of  the  most  wonderfu. 

bvO  I  Iris  bargain  in  the  world  is  not  Let  if 

you  see  It.  Think  of  it :  KO  different  varieties  of 
gorgeous  flowered  Irises,  labeled  and  postpaid  for  only 
81.  Six  orders  for  only  86.  Very  Special  i  1  im- 
bassadeur;  1  Mother  of  Pearl  and  1  Gov.  Hughes  for 
only  81.  Six  orders  for  only  88.  Mixed  Irises  only 
88.88  per  100,  postpaid.  Toll  your  neighbors.  Irises 
beautify  the  Garden  when  it  is  bare  of  other  oolor, 
Irises  will  grow  in  all  soils  anywhere,  Orders  tilled  now. 
Clroular  free.  8.  B  .  KATKAMIEIt,  MACEDON,  N.  Y 


Limited  Quantity  LhVrVSX," POTATOES 

Tested  at  Cornell  tor  blight  and  yield  with  good  results. 
Clean  No.  1  Stock,  $2. SO  bu.— not  over  4  bushels  ench 

customer.  WM.  WERNER  -  Georgetown,  N.  Y. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened .  Circular 

GLASS  •  '  $2.60  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Soviiionfi  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamen* 
DOaWQUU  tal.  Well  rooted  plants,  81.80  dozen. 


delivered.  MAX  NURSERY 


Mineral,  Virginia. 


GLADIOLUS,  101,  $1.00 

SO  kinds,  every  color,  named,  labeled.  Mailed  mid- 
November.  M.  EMERSON  MAIN,  Westerly,  R.  I. 


ORNAMENTAL  EVERGREEN  TREES— 12— 8  to  12  inches,  S2.50. 
25  varieties.  Cat.  GLAOAHLIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


This  Seal 
Stays 
on  Tree 


Healthier,  Sturdier  Trees 


7es!  Kelly  trees  are  that  kind.  Why? 
Because  they  are  propagated  ou  whole 
root,  Imported  seedlings  Instead  of  piece 
roots,  and  are  planted  on  upland  ground 
for  better  air  drainage.  This  means  most 
profitable  crops  for  you. 

And  you  get  the  right  fruit  because  both 
we  and  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  certify  the  Kelly  tree  to  be 
“True-to-N  ame.  ” 


Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  164  Cherry  SL,  Danaville,  N.T. 

Established  1880 


KELLYS' 

CsAtMuu a£* 

True  to  Nd^rte  Fruit  Treed 


AGENTS 

LT/'E  have  openings  for  a 
limited  numberof  sub¬ 
scription  representa¬ 
tives  in  Michigan,  Ohio 
and  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Must  be  of  good  char¬ 
acter  and  appearance 
and  have  own  car. 
Full  time.  No  side 
lines.  Write  for  appli¬ 
cation  blank  to  Sub¬ 
scription  Department. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Once  Used 


Good,  clean  Bushel  Stave 
asket8,  round  bottom  or 
tub-shaped.  Bushel  Ham¬ 
pers.  Peach  orTomato  Crates 
complete  with  6  4-qt.  tills, 
divider  and  lid.  Egg  Cases 
with  fiats  and  fillers.  Onion 
Crates,  Barrels  and  all  kind* 
of  fruit  un a  Vegetable  packages.  Eel  us  Quote  you 
THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  (30.,  INC. 
Kept.  B  188  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Premier  and  Mastodon 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties, 
Strawberri  es,  B  lack  berri  es, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp  , 
everything  at  wholesale 
prices— direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG — tella  everything. 
Mailed  on  request. 

F  W  Tftwnwiwl  &  Son.  OLD  RELIABLE  NURSERIES 
E.  n.  iownsena  &  oons  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season  No¬ 
vember  1st  to  May  1st. 

The  VV.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Send  today 
for  your  free 
copy  of  our 
big  catalog  of 
Leadclad 
Fence  and 
Roofing.  It 
shows  how  to 
cut  your  fence 
and  roof  costs. 


A  roof  or  fence  is  only  as  good  as 
its  coating! 

When  the  coating  disappears,  .get  ready  to  buy 
new  roofing  or  fence.  The  metal  CAN’T  last 
after  this  protective  metal  is  worn  away.  That’s 
why  Leadclad  has  a  thick  coating  of  PURE 
LEAD.  This  coating  is  seven  times  heavier  and 
three  times  thicker  than  the  zinc  coating  on  or¬ 
dinary  galvanized  roofing — that’s  why  it  lasts 
years  longer.  Leadclad  saves  you  the  price  of 
two  roofs  or  fences. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 

Dept  2-F  MOUNDSV1LLE,  W.  VA. 

Leadclad  fences  make  good  neighbors 


News  From  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

The  October  1  crop  report  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  issued  by  the  Federal-State 
Crop  Reporting  Service  was  as  follows 
for  the  fruits : 

Oct.  1  Sept.  1  10-yr. 


1928  1928  Av. 

Apples  . 46%  47%  55.0% 

Pears  .  72  66  65.0 

Grapes  .  80  81  72.1 


Accompanying  it  were  the  following 
notations :  Many  apples  were  blown  down 
by  heavy  winds.  Production  promises  to 
be  several  hundred  thousand  bushels  lower 
than  prospects  a  month  ago,  but  the  pre¬ 
liminary  estimate  of  the  peach  crop  is  ap¬ 
proximately  that  much  in  excess  of  the 
September  1  forecast.  Grapes  also  show 
improvement  on  the  average. 

To  the  above  we  may  add  that  the  size 
of  the  individual  apples  is  probably  much 
greater  than  usual,  so  that  the  yields  are 
better  than  might  be  expected  by  the  ac¬ 
tual  number  of  fruits.  Continuing  with 
grapes,  it  is  of  note  that  on,  October  15 
there  were  200  ears  of  grapes  in  the 
Pittsburgh  yards  waiting  for  buyers.  This 
resulted  in  an  embargo  on  grape  ship¬ 
ments  to  this  city  until  the  situation 
cleared  up.  At  Chicago,  a  large  number 
of  ears  of  grapes  were  waiting  for  possi¬ 
ble  markets  to  develop  before  they  could 
roll  farther  East. 

We  also  know  of  a  car  of  Franklin 
County  McIntosh  which  brought  about 
$2,000,  averaging  $2.25  a  bushel.  The 
price  is  not  so  remarkable  until  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  everything  from  U.  S.  No. 
l’s  to  almost  culls  were  in  this  car — a 
variety  of  grades  and  sizes. 

During  the  middle  of  October  we  saw 
an  unusual  orchard  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State.  The  trees  were  loaded  with 
apples  but  failed  to  possess  more  than  a 
few  leaves  each.  The  varieties  were  Ben 
Davis  and  York  and  they  certainly  looked 
queer.  The  defoliation  was  due  to  apple- 
cedar  rust  which  has  been  more  or  less 
of  an  important  pest  in  that  section  this 
season.  Several  of  the  affected  orchard 
men  are  planning  a  cedar  hunt  in  the 
mountains  this  Fall  and  Winter,  since  it 
is  either  the  apples  or  the  cedars  which 
must  be  destroyed. 

The  crudest  possible  method  of  han¬ 
dling  apples  is  still  used  in  one  of  our 
fairly  large — but  not  one  of  the  best — 
commercial  orchards.  The  apples  were 
picked  and  dumped  in  a  large  mound  un¬ 
der  the  trees  until  the  orchard  crew  got 
ready  to  grade.  This  they  did  by  hand 
while  kneeling  on  the  ground,  tossing  the 
fruit  into  the  baskets  and  giving  the  ab¬ 
solutely  useless  apples  an  extra  long 
fling.  It  was  all  perfectly  simple. 

A  Federal  publication  states  that  some 
southern  growers  are  planting  pears  of  a 
non-blighting  variety.  We  wouldn’t  mind 
having  a  few  of  these  ourselves,  if  they 
existed.  Probably  what  was  meant  was 
a  blight-resisting  variety,  since  no  edible 
pear  is  free  from  this  disease,  so  far  as 
we  know. 

The  oriental  fruit  moth,  which  has  be¬ 
come  such  a  nuisance  to  peach  growers  in 
particular  wherever  it  is  found,  may  be¬ 
come  of  more  or  less  importance  in  apple 
growing,  as  reports  from  Maryland  in¬ 
dicate.  The  control  of  this  pest  is  still 
unsatisfactory,  although  some  progress 
has  been  made. 

A  new  sulphur  dust  is  said  to  control 
red  spider  in  both  the  egg  and  adult 
stages.  This  ultra-fine  sulphur  is  a  by¬ 
product  of  extracting  an  undesirable  sul¬ 
phur  compound  from  household  fuel  gas, 
and  it  may  be  more  efficient  than  the 
usual  sulphur  dusts  either  because  it  is 
so  fine  or  else  because  it  contains  a  little 
nickel.  The  common  sulphur  dusts  did 
not  seem  to  inconvenience  red  spiders  in 
our  own  orchards  this  year.  They  were 
so  numerous  that  another  oil  spray  will 
be  applied  next  Spring  to  counteract  this 
weakness  of  dusting. 

A  sample  of  a  glue  “spreader”  for  use 
in  sprays  was  put  to  Work  in  a  slightly 
different  way.  The  regular  glue  for  our 
cardboard  apple  cartons  was  used  up 
and  we  were  up  against  it  until  the  fore¬ 
man  thought  of  this  sample  lying  around. 
The  spreader  made  a  fairly  decent  glue 
which  held  out  until  a  new  supply  of  the 
regular  material  arrived. 

Extension  specialists  in  agricultural 
economics  in  California  have  the  following 
thought  to  offer  about  new  orange  plant- 
tings  in  that  State :  “New  _  plantings 
should  be  made  only  in  localities  having 
favorable  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  and 
where  high  yields  of  good  quality  fruit 
can  be  obtained.”  This  is  not  limited  to 
California  oranges,  because  it  fits  our 
eastern  fruit  situation  just  as  aptly,  al¬ 
though  many  eastern  growers  have  over¬ 
looked  one  or  more  of  these  essential 
points. 

The  assistance  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  helping  to 
develop  and  carry  on  a  program  of  trade 
promotion  by  “Apples  for  Health,  Inc.” 
has  been  promised  by  Secretary  Jardine. 
This  apple  organization  is  to  give  special 
emphasis  to  questions  such  as  standardi¬ 
zation,  demand,  and  improvement  in  mar¬ 
keting  practices.  Secretary  Jardine  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  department  was  espe¬ 
cially  glad  to  co-operate  in  the  project, 
“because  it  shows  the  actual  producers  of 
apples  attacking  a  fundamental  problem 
in  a  constructive  manner.” 

Recent  reports  from  Continental  Eu¬ 
rope  indicate  that  the  Northern  European 
markets  will  be  considerably  more  de- 
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pendent  on  imported  fruit  this  year  than 
they  were  last  Winter,  and  should  also 
open  up  for  American  shipments  several 
weeks  earlier  than  last  season,  according 
to  the  American  Agricultural  Commis* 
sioner  at  Berlin.  The  Continental  apple 
and  pear  crops,  already  less  promising 
than  last  year,  have  continued  to  decline 
in  condition  and  even  seemed  to  be  small 
111  size  the  last  of  September.  The  qual- 
lty  of  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  poor,  much 
of  it  being  wormy.  Quite  a  few  of  our 
friends  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
are  thinking  hard  about  trying  a  foreign 
shipment,  if  they  have  not  already  done 
so.  This  is  always  such  an  interesting 
game,  even  if  red  ink  does  sometimes  re¬ 
turn  to  spatter  on  the  grower’s  pocket- 
book-  R.  H.  SUDDS. 


Geraniums  for  Winter 
Blooming’ 

It  is  now  time  to  look  after  any  plants 
that  may  be  required  for  Winter  bloom¬ 
ing  in  the  dwelling  house  or  living  rooms. 
If  geraniums  are  desired  for  the  house 
and  they  are  good  sized  plants  they  may 
be  lifted  up  carefully  so  as  not  to  break 
the  roots,  out  back  well  to  make  good¬ 
shaped  plants  and  potted  into  fair-sized 
pots  with  the  soil  well  firmed  or  packed. 
Do  not  break  off  the  roots  when  potting 
but  rather  let  them  curl  around  inside 
of  the  pot  and  be  sure  to  cut  the  plants 
back  to  make  them  a  good  shape.  * 

Place  in  a  sunny  window  if  possible  and 
do  not  give  too  much  water  until  they 
start  to  grow.  Even  then  it  is  best  to 
keep  rather  on  the  dry  side  unless  the 
leaves  turn  yellow.  My  own  practice  is 
to  grow  these  plants  in  pots  all  Summer 
with  the  pots  plunged  up  to  the  rims  but 
those  who  for  any  reason  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  do  this  will  find  the  above  direc¬ 
tions  the  next  best. 

I  prefer  the  double  varieties  for  house 
use  as  although  there  are  not  quite  so 
many  flowers  as  with  the  single  they  are 
much  more  lasting  and  nearly  all  colors 
can  now  be  had  in  the  double  sorts.  Being 
so  hardy  and  easily  taken  care  of  they 
have  always  been  popular  and  there  are 
many  good  old-fashioned  substantial  peo¬ 
ple  all  over  the  country  who  would  hard¬ 
ly  think  of  keeping  house  without  their 
geraniums.  h.  w.  hales. 


Motorist  (field  up  for  speeding)  :  “I 
was  hurrying  up  to  town  to  see  my  soliei- 
Traffic  Cop  (writing  his  ticket)  : 
Well,  you  11  have  some  more  news  for 
him  now.” — London  Humorist. 
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THE  RIGHT  TOOL  SAVES  TIME 

For  Clean-up 
WORK 

When  fall  work  starts, there’s 
many  a  brush  patch  and 
fence  row  to  clean  out- 
many  a  ditch  to  dig. 

Here  is  the  tool  for  it.  A 
grading  hoe  with  a  sturdy 
blade  of  tempered  steel 
seven  inches  wide  and 
nine  inches  deep.  Hung 
and  balanced  like  an  ax 
it  has  the  weight  to 
make  short  work  of 
cleaning  out  and 
cutting  ditch. 

The  brand,  True 
Temper,  is  burned 
in  the  handle  to 
mark  it  as  the  best 
tool  of  its  kind  that 
can  be  made. 

THB  AMERICAN 
FORK  &  HOE  CO. 

General  Offices: 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Farm  and 
Garden  Tools  for 
over  100  years 

If  your  dealer  has 
not  yet  stocked 
True  Temper 
Grading  Hoe, 

Cat.  No.  IGH7, 
send  us  his  name 
and  S2.00  and 
we  will  supply 
you  direct, 
postpaid. 


MeIemper 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women),  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 
Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

Wa  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
etc.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  price  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SKUNK-Coon-Mink-Foxes 
-Coyotes -  Lynx  Cats- 
Badgers-in  Big  Demand 

We  have  been  soliciting  shipments  since  1899 
and  are  just  a  little  proud  of  the  reputation 
we  bear  among  fur  shippers  from  coast  to 
coast.  Shipments  held  separate  on  request. 

JAS.  r.  ELLIS,  34-36  Mill  Street.  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

It's  the  way  we  grade  that  makes  ua  grow. 
Reliable  pride  list  sent  free. 


SendForThis 


THE 

MOST  MONEYS 

Sendforthisremarkable  newtrappers  guide. 
Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  published  by  a 
house.  Secrets  of  Indian  and  pioneer 
trappera  together  with  modern  trap¬ 
ping  methods  are  told.  Extraordinary 
results  in  trapping  are  revealed.  All 
the  information  you  need  to  make  this  a  suc¬ 
cessful  season  the  Great  Boehner  Organiza¬ 
tion  provides  FREE.  Learn  the  advantages 
of  shipping  your  furs  direct  to  Boehner, 
New  York.— If  you  want  to  make  this  your 
bignest  fur  year — 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

|WMlBOEHNOf&CO| 

859  WEST  ly  STWEI  N  rw  YORK.  N.V 

Send  me  New  Fur  Booklet,  N-25,  Fur  Price' List, 
Market  Reports,  Shipping  Tags  -  -  all  FREE. 

Name 

Town- 


fur 
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Notes  From  a  Jersey  Garden 

We  are  now  having  a  lovely  spell  of 
Indian  Summer,  and  while  the  country 
here  looks  like  Fall,  the  atmosphere  is 
warm,  balmy  and  like  Summer. 

The  leaves  this  season  have  browned  on 
a  few  garden  plants  and  the  Egyptian 
lotus  in  the  water  garden  is  entirely 
brown.  The  native  pond  lilies,  however, 
are  not  so  much  affected,  being  so  much 
hardier. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  sea¬ 
son  the  garden  is  still  gay  with  its  bright 
flowers  of  almost  all  kinds.  Cosmos  has 
been  unusually  fine  this  year  and  so  have 
all  kinds  of  marigolds  and  Dahlias,  and 
the  new  single  dwarfs  of  this  class  have 
been  a  sight  to  behold.  Violets  are  al¬ 
ready  beginning  to  show  flower  buds  for 
the  Fall  and  Winter  and,  as  these  will  be 
kept  over  in  cold-frames  and  glass  covered 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  grow  and  blos¬ 
som.  The  great  difference  a  sunny  situa¬ 
tion  has  in  the  garden  is  now  easily  seen. 
As  the  land  here  is  sloping  to  the  south 
the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  are  felt  much 
more  than  on  a  level  or  where  exposed  to 
the  wind  and  we  are  now  picking  fine  ripe 
tomatoes  almost  every  day  that  are  well 
flavored  and  not  the  sour  things  often 
prevalent  at  this  time  of  year. 

Antirrhinums  or  snap-dragons  have 
been  particularly  good  this  season  and 
the  many  finely  colored  varieties  that  can 
now  be  obtained  have  tended  to  make 
them  extremely  popular  almost  every¬ 
where.  The  new  multicolored  candytuft 
is  still  in  full  flower  and  instead  of  the 
usual  dull  colored  purple  and  the  usual 
white  there  are  all  shades  of  color  from 
light  pink  through  the  different  shades 
of  rose  and  crimson  to  a  dark  rich  purple 
and  these  plants  are  so  easily  grown  and 
so  strong  and  hardy 

We  have  been  experimenting  here  to 
find  out  the  best  of  the  Ricinus  or  castor 
oil  bean,  as  nothing  gives  more  variety 
for  a  background  or  gives  a  more  tropical 
appearance  when  given  plenty  of  room. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  largest  or  tallest 
varieties  that  give  the  best  results  but 
those  that  have  the  best  habit  of  growth 
and  the  leaves  of  most  striking  color. 
Used  in  the  right  place  and  in  the  right 
way  they  are  extremely  effective,  especial¬ 
ly  in  large  grounds. 

Looking  over  the  lawn  yesterday  I 
came  across  some  fine  nuts  of  the  dwarf 
horse  chestnut  and  this  reminds  me  some¬ 
what  of  the  sweet  chestnuts  we  had  from 
Japan  some  years  ago  but  are  now  almost 
extinct.  Speaking  of  nuts,  there  is  a 
hickory  tree  in  this  neighborhood  that  has 
been  grafted  and  bears  extremely  large 
nuts  of  very  thin  shells  which  instead  of 
being  ribbed  like  the  ordinary  hickory  are 
undulating  like  the  European  walnut  and 
the  meats  are  very  large  and  shells  very 
thin.  This  is  apt  to  create  the  impression 
that  it  is  a  hybrid  and  it  has  been  found 
that  seedlings  grown  from  this  stock  pro¬ 
duced  only  the  ordinary  sliellbark  hickory. 
The  nuts  from  the  grafted  stock,  how¬ 
ever,  have  produced  a  nut  that  is  far  su¬ 
perior  to  any  pecan  nut  as  there  is  no 
bitter  taste  to  the  skin.  It  is  only  the 
extreme  difficulty  in  propagating  that  has 
limited  its  disseminating  as  experiments 
with  it  have  brought  very  limited  success. 

H.  W.  HALES. 


Sansevieria  or  Snake  Plant 

This  rather  peculiar  plant  is  always 
striking  in  appearance  and  being  one  of 
the  easiest  plants  to  grow  will  always  be 
appreciated  as  a  good  house  plant.  The 
leaves  grow  upright  generally  two  inches 
or  more  wide,  have  cross  markings  and 
mottles  that  slightly  resemble  a  snake- 
skin — hence  its  common  name. 

It  is  an  introduction  from  Australia — 
that  land  of  peculiar  plants  and  animals 
and  has  been  known  for  some  years.  A 
new  variety,  however,  introduced  lately 
has  given  a  renewed  popularity  to  this 
plant  and  while  the  old  variety  Zelanica 
is  very  odd  as  well  as  good  the  new  varia¬ 
tion  of  this  called  “Laurenti”  is  extreme¬ 
ly  handsome,  as  in  addition  to  the  snake 
markings  the  leaves  have  a  broad  edge  or 
border  of  creamy  white  which  makes  it 
extremely  striking.  It  is  easily  grown 
almost  everywhere  and  its  principal 
requisite  is  fairly  good  soil,  not  too  rich, 
and  not  too  much  water.  Given  these 
requirements  there  are  few  plants  more 
easily  grown  or  that  look  more  striking 
or  ornamental  in  the  living  room  or  green¬ 
house  as  they  seem  to  thrive  well  almost 
everywhere.  H.  w.  hales. 


RUBBER  arctic  or  heavy 
.rubber — Ball-Band  builds 
long  wear  into  each. 

More  days  wear  is  the  result 
of  more  than  thirty  years’  expe¬ 
rience  and  specializing  in  the 
manufacture  of  footwear. 

Into  this  footwear  goes  live, 
firm,  tough  rubber  .  .  .  rubber 
that  is  prepared  especially  to 
make  lasting  footwear. 

And  the  knit  fabrics  are  Ball- 
Band’s  own  make  and  are  used 
only  in  Ball-Band  products. 

In  the  hands  of  skilled  boot 
and  shoe  makers  these  ma¬ 
terials  are  shaped  into  boots, 
arctics,  and  rubbers  that  have 
made  the  Red  Ball  trade-mark 
stand  for  more  days  wear  to 


millions  of  outdoor  workers. 

What  is  your  size?  What 
styles  do  you  prefer?  There  are 
more  than  800  to  choose  from 
in  the  Ball-Band  line,  including 
leather  work  shoes  with  water¬ 
proof  Mishko  soles.  A  style  of 
footwear  for  every  kind  of  work 
and  sport,  every  personal  pref¬ 
erence,  and  a  size  to  fit  every 
man,  woman  or  child. 

There  is  a  Ball-Band  dealer 
near  you  (if  not,  write  us).  Ask 
him  for  Ball-Band  by  name,  and 
look  for  the  Red  Ball  trade¬ 
mark  to  be  sure  that  you  are 
getting  it. 

MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  & 
WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

333  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


BOOTS  *  LIGHT  RUBBERS  >  HEAVY  RUBBERS  >  ARCTICS 
GALOSHES  '  SPORT  AND  WORK  SHOES  *  WOOL  BOOTS  AND  SOCKS 


Here  are  2  of 
Ball-Band’s  800  styles  and 

There’s 

MORE  DAYS  WEAR 

in  all/ 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

■ 

We  have  had  excellent  harvesting 
weather,  consequently  sweet  potatoes,  ap¬ 
ples,  etc.,  have  been  taken  care  of  much 
earlier  than  usual  and  there  is,  according 
to  the  appearance  and  reaction  of  the 
market,  less  stuff  going  direct  from  the 
field  than  there  was  a  week  or  two  ago. 
Apple  shipments  of  the  country  have 
been  heavy  and  probably  more  have  gone 
into  storage  than  usual,  but  during  the 
past  week  there  has  been  quite  an  im¬ 
provement  of  nearby  apples  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market  although  prices  continued 
about  unchanged.  A  good  many  apples 
were  received  from  Virginia,  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  with  barrels  of  Virginia 
Staymens  2%-in.  and  up  selling  around 
$4  a  barrel  and  bushels  at  from  $1.40  to 
$1.60.  New  York  State  2%-in.  and  up 
Grimes  sold  at  $1.50  and  Pennsylvania 
Jonathans  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  and  up, 
ranged  $1.50  to  $1.75  bushel.  Good  qual¬ 
ity  nearby  apples  ranged  generally  50  to 
65c  per  %-bu.  basket  with  fancy  ranging 
75c  to  $1.  Cranberries  as  yet  are  moving 
slowly  at  $3  to  $4  per  %-bbl.  box,  while 
New  York  State  Concord  grapes  worked 
out  at  50  to  60c  per  12-qt.  Climax  basket. 
Lettuce  was  quite  plentiful  for  the  de¬ 
mand  which  was  light.  New  York  State 
is  practically  done  and  the  New  Jersey 
crop  is  rather  light  due  to  unfavorable 
growing  conditions  earlier  in  the  season. 
Good  lettuce,  Big  Boston  type  has  been 
bringing  $1  to  $1.25  a  crate  of  two  dozen, 
fancy  up  to  $1.50  and  poor  stock  under 
50  to  75c  a  crate.  The  celery  movement 
seems  to  be  picking  up  a  little  with  cooler 
weather,  good  New  York  State  celery 
bringing  $2  to  $2.25  per  2-3  crate.  Cauli¬ 
flower  also  moved  better,  with  Long  Is¬ 
land  cauliflower  moving  up  to  $2  to  $2.75 
a  crate.  Brussels  sprouts  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  fairly  well,  mostly  at  15  to  22c  a 
quart,  and  prices  on  hai’d  cabbage  held 
up  well  although  some  of  the  nearby  cab¬ 
bage  is  coming  in  a  little  soft.  Bulk  per 
ton  Danish  from  York  State  ranged  $33 
to  $38,  while  nearby  Savoy  moved  well 
at  25  to  65c  per  %-bskt.  as  to  quality. 
Onions  have  been  holding  rather  firm  at 
$3.50  to  $4  per  100  lbs.,  but  white  pota¬ 
toes  were  very  slow  and  market  dull, 
Pennsylvania  round  whites  in  120-lb. 
sacks  ranging  $1.25  to  $1.40,  and  Maine 
ordinary  quality  at  $1.10  per  100  lbs. 
Sweet  potatoes  showed  a  little  firmness 
and  prices  on  good  stock  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  ranged  65  to  85c  per  %-bskt.  with 
Delaware  and  Maryland  sweets  ranging 
90c  to  $1.15  a  bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  for  the  week  were  22,847 
cases  against  19,600  cases  for  the  week 
previous.  The  market  was  irregular,  fine 
fresh  eggs  being  in  rather  limited  supply, 
and  prices  reached  as  high  as  48c  a  dozen 
for  fresh  extra  firsts.  However,  prices 
were  evidently  pushed  up  a  little  too  fast, 
and  some  weakness  developed,  with  fresh 
extra  firsts  in  new  cases  being  quoted  at 
the  close  at  45c  and  firsts  44c.  Mixed 
and  fresh  held  and  otherwise  unattractive 
stock  was  quiet  and  irregular,  with  fresh 
seconds  closing  at  30  to  32c  a  dozen. 
Storage  packed  extra  firsts  moved  out  at 

35  to  36c,  according  to  reports.  Very 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs 
put  up  especially  for  the  carton  trade 
were  also  irregular,  but  closed  at  54  to 
56c  a  dozen,  2c  under  the  highest  price 
reached  during  the  week.  Cold  storage 
holdings  of  eggs  on  October  30  were  re¬ 
ported  as  202,260  cases  against  185,865 
cases  the  same  day  a  year  ago.  Total 
holdings  for  ten  principal  cities  on  the 
same  date  were  reported  as  3,619,070 
cases  against  3,298,490  cases  a  year  ago. 

Live  poultry  buyers  were  a  little  cau¬ 
tious  in  their  trading,  and  while  receipts 
of  fowl  were  only  moderate,  they  were 
fully  ample  fo~  all  requirements,  and 
prices  eased  off  slightly.  Fancy  large 
Plymouth  Rock  fowl  were  quoted  at  32 
to  33c  a  lb.,  and  medium  sizes  of  the  same 
breed  as  well  as  other  colored  breeds  gen¬ 
erally  sold  at  from  30  to  31c  a  lb.  White 
Leghorn  fowl  ranged  24  to  28c  as  to  size 
and  quality.  Live  Spring  chickens  were 
very  weak  with  prices  easing  off  2  to  3c  a 
lb.,  Plymouth  Rocks  selling  31  to  32e  and 
mixed  colors  29  to  30c.  White  Leghorn 
chickens  27  to  28c  a  lb.,  and  roosters  aver¬ 
aged  23c.  The  market  on  fresh-killed 
fowl  held  steady  to  firm  under  rather 
light  receipts.  Heavy  fowl,  barreled- 
packed,  brought  up  to  33c  and  medium 
sizes  28  to  31c,  and  small  fowl  averaged 
about  24c  a  lb.  A  few  nearby  broilers, 
in  barrels,  iced,  brought  from  38  to  40c, 
while  western  chickens  in  boxes,  ranged 

36  to  40c,  while  those  ranging  from  3  to 
4  lbs.  each  sold  at  from  33  to  36c.  Cold 
storage  holdings  in  Philadelphia  on  Oct. 
30  were  reported  as  2,076,197  lbs.  against 
2,312,182  lbs.  same  date  a  year  ago.  How¬ 
ever,  total  holdings  of  ten  principal  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  country  indicate  present  stocks 
on  hand  are  somewhat  larger  than  those 
of  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  was  a  fair  demand  for  hay  of 
fine  quality,  and  on  such  the  market  held 
firm,  No.  2  Timothy  selling  $17.50  to  $18 
a  ton,  the  same  as  a  week  ago.  Timothy 


clover  mixed  held  steady  at  $16  to  $17  a 
ton.  Undergrade  hay  made  up  quite  a 
large  bulk  of  the  receipts,  with  No.  3 
Timothy  working  out  at  $15  to  $15.50  a 
ton,  and  No.  2  mixed  hay  at  $14  to  $15 
a  ton.  Offerings  of  rye  straw  ivere  light 
and  market  firm,  wheat  and  oat  straw 
averaging  $14  a  ton,  and  straight  rye 
straAV  averaged  $19  a  ton.  B.  av.  s. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


November  1,  1928. 

MILK 

November  :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.35. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers,  November :  Class  1, 
$3.17 ;  Class  2,  $2.30 ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.49% @$0.50 


Extras,  92  score . 

.49 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.44  %@ 

.48% 

Seconds  . 

•43%  @ 

.44 

Lower  grades . 

.42  @- 

.43 

Ladles . 

,  .36  @ 

.40 

Packing  stock . 

.34  @ 

•36% 

Renovated  . 

.42  @ 

.43 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.51  @ 

•51% 

Extra . 

.50  @ 

.50% 

Firsts  . 

.46  @ 

.49 

Seconds  . 

.44  %@ 

.45% 

Centralized . 

.43  @ 

.47 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  June  special.$0.28  @$0.28% 

Fresh,  average  run  . .  .  . 

■25% 

Wis.,  flats,  held . 

.27  @ 

■27% 

Daisies,  fresh . 

.24%  @| 

.25% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . . . 

$0.69  @$0.70 

Average  extras . 

.55  @ 

.63 

Extra  firsts . 

.40  @ 

.55 

Firsts  . 

.33  @ 

.40 

Pacific  Coast,  white  . . . 

.45  @ 

.68 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.59  @< 

.60 

Gathered,  best . 

.49  @ 

.52 

Common  to  good . 

.29  @ 

.40 

Storage,  selected  . 

.33  @ 

.34 

Firsts  . 

.30  @ 

.31 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  ... 

Fair  to  good  . 

. 30@ 

.39 

Roosters  . 

.25 

Fowls  . 

. 24  @ 

.34 

Ducks  . 

. 18  @ 

.27 

Turkeys,  younsr  . 

. 50  @ 

.55 

Old  . 30  @  .40 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 50 @  .65 

Dark,  doz . 2.50@  3.50 

Culls  .  1.50@  2.00 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Fowls,  lb . 

Uhi  pkpns  . .  .  , 

. $0.23  @$0.31 

. 22  @  .37 

Boosters  .......... 

. . 18  @  .20 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits  . 

. 20  @  .26 

. 20  @  .25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $11.50@14.25 

Bulls  .  7.25 @  9.40 

Cows  .  7.75@  8.75 

Calves,  best  . 16.00@17.50 

Common  to  good . 10.00@13.00 

Sheep  .  5.00 @  7.00 

Lambs  . 13.00@T3.50 


DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice,  lb. 
Good  to  prime 

Culls  . 

Steers,  100  lbs.  . 

Bulls  . 

CoAVS  . 


$0.22  @3  $0.23 
.17  @  .21 

,13@  .15 

23.00  @27.00 
14.00@18.50 
16.00@19.00 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.00@$2.10 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 1.50@  1.75 

Maine,  150  lbs . 1.65 @  1.90 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 2.00 @  2.50 

Bu.  bskt . 1.00 @  1.25 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.00  @$1.25 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 15 @  .25 

Cabbage,  ton  . 30.00@37.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.000/  1.75 

CaulifloAver,  bu . 1.50@  2.50 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 1.00  @  1.40 

Cucumbers,  bu . 2.00 @  6.00 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl..l5.00@16.50 

Imported  .  6.00 @  7.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 1.50@  1.75 

Lettuce,  bu . 1.00@  2.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 4.00@  7.00 

Onions,  100  lbs . 3.00@  4.15 

Okra,  bu .  2.50@  5.00 

Parsley,  bu . 1.00@  2.00 

Peas,  bu .  2.00@  6.00 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 1.00@  1.50 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl . 1.75@  2.25 

Hubbard,  bbl . 2.50  @  3.00 

String  beans,  bu . 1.00 @  4.50 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  ....  1.00@  3.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.  . . .  1.00@  1.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 


DRIED  BEANS 


(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9.00@$9.50 

Pea  .  8.75 @  9.00 

Red  kidney  .  8.50@  8.75 


FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.75  @$3.25 

Bbl .  2.00@11.00 

Pears,  bbl . 3.00@  6.00 

Quinces,  bu . 50 @  1.75 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 3.00 (a)  3.75 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 50@  .65 

HAY  AND  STRAAV 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  . 24.00@25.00 

No.  3  . 15.00  @21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00 @25.00 

StraAV,  rye  . 22.00 @25.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring . $1.33% 

No.  2  red .  1.56% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1-06% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 54 

Barley  . 75% 

Bye  .  1.11% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0’.19 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.58@  .59 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 75  @  .80 

Gathered  . 50  @  .65 

FoavIs,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .65 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50 @  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02@  .03 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10@  .15 

String  beans,  lb . 25@  .30 

Lima  beans,  lb . '  .35  @  .40 

Peas,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Lettuce,  head  . 05 @’  .15 

Onions,  lb.  . . 06  @  .10 

Cabbage,  lb . 05  @  .10 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  AV.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Most  produce  is  in  moderate  demand  at  Bos¬ 
ton.  Ordinary  to  poor  quality  apples  continue 
in  excess  of  any  evident  demand,  while  some  im¬ 
provement  is  noted  on  the  light  offerings  of 
best  marks,  especially  McIntosh,  Foldings  of 
which  are  approximately  35  per  cent  of  last 
year.  Potatoes  continue  inactive  at  unchanged 
prices.  The  wool  market  has  shown  considerable 
increase  in  activity  with  prices  generally  firmer. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Market  over  supplied  on  all  but  fancy 
stock.  Native  Baldwins,  ord.,  50c  to  $1;  fancy, 
$1.25  to  $1.75.  McIntosh,  ord..  $1.25  to  $2.50; 
fancy,  $2.75  to  $3.50;  few,  $4  std.  bu.  box. 
Me.,  bbls.,  A2%-in.  Gravensteins,  $3.50  to  $5. 
Wolf  River,  $2  to  $3.  U.  S.  1,  2%-in.  Stay- 
mans,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Jonathans,  ord.,  $1  to 
$1.10.  N.  Y.  Kings,  $1.25  to  $1.50  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs,  35  to  75c.  Cut  off,  65c  to  $1 
std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  white,  85c  to  $1.10;  few,  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box.  Savoy,  mostly  $1.10  to  $1.35  bbl.  N.  Y. 
Danish,  100-lb.  sacks,  few  sales,  $2. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  24  bchs,  75c  to  $1.10.  Cut  off,  $1  to 
$1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Cal.,  crates,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Cauliflower. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  4-12  heads.  75c  to  $1.10  crts.  Col.,  hold¬ 
overs,  75c  to  $1.  N.  Y.,  $2.25  to  $2.75. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs,  white,  $1.35  to  $2.  Pascal,  $2 
fo  $2.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  2-3  crts,  best, 
$2.50  to  $3.  Ore.,  crts,  $4  to  $5. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native,  %-bbl.  crts,  $2.75  to  $3.25; 
%  bbls.,  $6  to  $6.50. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  70  cukes,  med.  to  No.  1,  $5  to  $9; 
few  fancy,  $10  to  $11  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  ord.,  18  heads,  40  to  75c.  Cal.,  $5  to  $6 
crt. 

Onions.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow; 
market  dull.  Native  yellows,  $1.50  to  $2.25  std. 
bu.  box.  Ida.,  100  lbs.,  $3.75;  feAV,  $4.  Va¬ 
lencias,  Spanish,  $2  to  $2.25  %  es.  Mich.,  100 
lbs.,  $3.75. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  75  to  90c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.,  100-lb. 
bags,  Cobbs,  $1  to  $1.10.  Gr.  Mts.,  $1.10  to 
$1.15. 

Quinces. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  light. 
Native,  $1  to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  No.  1, 
$1.75  to  $2  bu.  bskt. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native,  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 
N.  J.,  bu.  bskts..  Savoy,  mostly  75c. 

Squash.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Blue  Hubbard,  $30  to  $40  ton.  Blue  Hub¬ 
bard  and  Turban,  $1.25  to  $1.75  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  O.  D.,  ripe,  $1  to  $1.75  %  box.  Green, 
75c  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  H.  II.,  best,  15  to 
20c  lb.  Cal.,  lugs,  best,  $1.25  to  $2.  Ohio, 
b.h.,  best,  mostly  $2  10-lb.  bskt. 

Hay. — Supplies  light,  demand  fair.  No.  1 
Timothy,  $24.50  to  $25.50.  Eastern,  $17.50  to 
$22.  Clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22  ton. 

Butter.— Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
48c.  Firsts,  45  to  47%e.  Seconds,  43  to  44c  lb. 

Eggs. — 'Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  63c.  Mixed  colors,  62c.  AVhite 
extras,  60c  doz.  Fresh  eastern  extras,  54  to 
56c.  Undergrades,  35  to  40c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extras  fresh, 
26>4  to  27c.  Firsts  new,  25  to  26c.  Extras  held, 
31  to  32c.  Firsts  held,  28  to  30c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $9  to 
$9.50.  Cal.,  small  white,  $9  to  $9.50.  Yellow 
Eyes,  $8.25  to  $8.50.  Red  Kidney,  $8.50  to 
$8.75.  Limas,  $10  to  $10.25  100-lb.  sacks. 

AVool. — Market  firm,  demand  good.  Receipts 
at  Boston  for  Aveek  ending  Oct.  27,  1928,  273,- 
800  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  45  to  46c; 
clothing,  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing,  50  to 
51c  clothing,  43  to  44c;  %  blood,  combing,  55c; 
clothing,  49  to  50c;  %  blood,  combing,  54  to 
55c;  clothing,  45  to  47c;  low  (4  blood,  combing, 
48  to  49c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  $1.10  to 
$1.15;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03;  y2  blood,  combing, 
$1.05  to  $1.10;  clothing,  97c  to  $1;  %  blood, 
combing,  $1  to  $1.03;  clothing,  91  to  96c;  % 
Wood,  combing,  93  to  96c;  clothing,  80  to  85c; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  82  to  87c.  Terr,  mostly, 
combing,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03; 
14  blood,  combing,  $1.07  to  $1.12;  clothing,  97c 
to  $1;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.02  to  $1.06;  cloth¬ 
ing,  95  to  98c;  %  blood,  combing,  95  to  98c; 
clothing,  85  to  90c;  low  %  blood,  87  to  90c, 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

Oct.  30. — Cattle;  Receipts  light,  market 
steady. 

Good  to  choice  .  $13.25 

Good,  1,300  to  1,400  lbs . 12.75013.00 

Med.  to  good,  1,200  to  1,300  lbs . 11.75012.75 

Tidy,  1.050  to  1.150  lbs . 12.00013.00 

Fair.  900  to  1,100  lbs . 10.50011.50 

Common,  700  to  900  lbs . .  7.50@  9.00 


November  10,  1928 

Common  to  good  fat  bulls  .  6.00010  00 

Common  to  good  fat  cows  .  4.50©10  00 

Heifers,  700  to  1,100  lbs .  8.00011.50 

Fresh  coavs  and  springers  . 30.00©125.00 

Hogs. — Receipts,  12  double-deck  loads.  The 
market  ruled  5c  per  cwt.  lower  on  good  Aveights 
Avliile  light  grades  were  10c  per  cAVt  higher  ’ 

Prime  heavy  hogs  . $9.50©$9  75 

Heavy  mixed  .  9.75©  9.85 

Prime  medium  Aveights  .  9  80©  9  85 

Best  heavy  yorkers  .  9.80©  985 

Good  light  yorkers  .  9.50©  9  70 

Pigs,  as  to  quality  .  9.25©  9  50 

Common  to  good  roughs  .  7.75©  8  50 

Stags  . .  5.00©  6.50 

Sheep. — Receipts,  three  loads.  The  market 
ruled  active  at  steady  prices. 

Prime  wethers  . $7.25©$7.50 

Good  mixed  .  6.50©  7.00 

Fair  mixed  ewes  and  Avethers  .  5.00©  6  00 

Culls  and  common  .  2.00©  4M0 

Culls  to  choice  lambs  .  8.00©14  25 

Calves. — Supply  light,  market  steady 

Veal  calves  . $10:00@17.00 

Heavy  and  thin  calves  .  7.00©13.50 

Garden  Truck.- — Artichoke,  box,  $3  to  $3  50  • 
beans,  neiv  string,  hamp,  $4  to  $4.50;  Lima,  qt.’ 
25  to  30c;  cabbage,  local,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  ton’ 
$38  to  $42;  lettuce.  Cal.,  box,  50  to  75c-  cu¬ 
cumbers,  hamp,  $2  to  $2.50;  celery,  Mich.,  $2 
to  $2.50;  N.  Y.,  $2  to  $2.50;  onions,  Indiana, 
sack,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  Mich.,  yellow,  $3.50  to 
$3.75;  beets,  doz.,  25  to  35c;  squash,  bbl.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  turnips,  sack,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  toma¬ 
toes,  local,  bskt,  50c  to  $1;  carrots,  doz.,  30 
to  40c;  potatoes,  sack,  Maine,  $2  to  $2  10- 
Mich.,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  Pa.,  150  lbs.,  $1.75  to 

$1.90;  N.  Y.,  sack,  $1.75  to  $1.90;  SAveet  pota¬ 
toes,  N.  J.,  hump,  $2  to  $2.25;  bbl. ,$2.85  to  $3; 
radishes,  doz.,  10  to  12c;  rutabagas,  sack,  $1.25 
to  $1.35;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Fruits.— Apples,  bu.,  small.  $1.40  to  $1.50; 
large,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  box,  $8  to  $8.50;  pears, 
Bartlett,  $2.75  to  $3;  Keiffers,  $1  to  $1.25; 
quinces,  $1  to  1.25;  grapes,  2  qts.,  14  to  15c; 
Mich.,  Concord,  bskt,  23  to  25c;  plums,  $1.25 
to  $1.50. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmer’s  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments. 

^  Butter.— Creamery,  lb.,  55c;  best  dairy,  lb.. 

Eggs.— Yard  eggs,  doz.,  53c;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
60c;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  48c;  minimum  Aveight  all 
eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese.— Pimento,  roll,  10c;  cottage,  roll,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31e. 

Milk.— Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13e;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
SAveet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  southern 
grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  lowest 
prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  SI. 75; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  4e;  buckAvheat 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  new  cabbage, 
lb.,  3c;  cabbage,  red,  head,  6c;  corn,  YcIIoav 
Bantam,  doz.  ears,  25e;  Avhite,  doz.  ears,  20c; 
new  carrots,  bch,  5c;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c;  caulR 
flower,  lb.,  12c;  cucumbers,  100,  50  to  90e; 
home-grown,  100,  90c;  endive,  lb.,  8c;  horse¬ 
radish,  %  pt.,  15c;  leek,  bch,  5c;  lettuce,  Ice¬ 
land,  head,  5c;  home-groAvn,  bch,  5c;  onions, 
pk.,  30c;  green,  bch,  5c;  neAv  potatoes,  pk., 
-5c;  parsley,  bch,  10c;  peppers,  doz.,  25c;  pie¬ 
plant,  2  lbs.,  5c;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.30;  radishes,  bch,  5e;  salsify,  bch,  10c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  pk.,  30c;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  4c;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  2c;  turnips, 
rutabagas,  lb.,  3c;  tomatoes,  6  lbs.,  25c;  Elberta 
peaches,  bu.,  $1.75. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  33c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb.,  40c;  geese,  lb.. 
35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35e. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  35c;  light 
fOAvls,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  20e;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  26c; 
hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  55c;  stew¬ 
ing  lamb,  lb.,  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  rousts,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  55c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  sliced, 
lb.,  38c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork  loins, 
lb.,  28c;  Avhole  hams,  lb.,  34c. 

Miscellaneous.- — Honey,  lb.,  25c;  cider  vinegar, 
gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar,  lb., 
35c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet  cider,  gal., 
40c;  straAvberry  plants,  100,  75e;  liickorynuts, 
qt.,  15c;  cordAvood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  25  to  28c;  dressed,  lb.,  50c;  fowls, 

live,  lb.,  25  to  35c;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  48e; 

yearlings,  live,  lb.,  25  to  32c;  dressed,  lb.,  45c; 
broilers,  dressed,  lb.,  50c;  Leghorns,  30c; 
heavy,  32  to  35c;  squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1;  butter, 
lb.,  60  to  65c;  eggs,  50  to  60c;  grade  A,  24-oz., 
case,  $18.50  to  $19;  fancy,  Avhite,  $19.50  to  $20; 
unclassified,  $17;  retail,  60  to  70c;  pullet  eggs, 
doz.,  48  to  50c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  75c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1;  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $3;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 

75c  to  $1;  cantaloupes,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  celery, 
doz.  bchs,  40  to  60c;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads, 
$1.25  to  $3;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cucumbers, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c;  cap, 
25c;  lettuce,  crate,  75c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.50; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50; 

peppers,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  potatoes,  bu.,  65  to 
85c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  50c;  rutabagas,  bu., 
$1;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  30c; 
tomatoes,  bu.,  $2;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
endive,  doz.,  40c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3.50;  grapes,  lb., 
2 %  to  5c;  peaches,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75i  pears, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  prunes,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $13;  Avheat,  bu.* 
neAV.,  $1.10  to  $1.30. 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

These  figures  and  notes  are  supplied  by  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Connecticut  Market  Bulletin,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Hartford,  October  31: 

In  order  that  Connecticut  farmers  may  have 
for  their  guidance  reliable  information  of  this 
sort,  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  its  Bureau  of  Markets  has  recently 
published  a  bulletin  entitled  “Connecticut  Mar¬ 
ket  Demand  for  Agricultural  Products.”  This 
bulletin  contains  the  nature  and  extent  of  im¬ 
ports  of  agricultural  products  on  ten  of  the 
larger  Connecticut  markets  during  the  past 
year. 

Comparisons  are  also  made  to  show  the  trend 
of  such  imports  during  the  past  11  years.  It 
shows  in  Avhat  lines  Ave  are  failing  to  supply 
the  market  demand  and  Avhere  we  are  holding 
our  own  and  even  crowding  outside  competition. 

AVould  it  not  be  good  business  to  become  fa¬ 
miliar  Avith  the  contents  of  this  bulletin  before 
making  next  year’s  plans?  It  may  be  Avise  to 
change  our  farming  business  so  as  to  more 
adequately  meet  the  demand  along  certain  lines. 

A  copy  of  this  bulletin  Avill  be  mailed  free  to 
those  interested  enough  to  make  a  Avritten  re¬ 
quest  to  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Bridgeport,  Oct.  30.,— Fruits  and  Vegetables: 
Apples,  King,  14  qts.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Opalescent, 
14  qts.,  $1  to  $1.50;  McIntosh,  14  qts.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  Pippins.  14  qts..  $1  to  $1.25;  Greenings, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  No.  2  and  drops,  14  qts.,  50  to 
75c;  cranberries,  %-bbl.  box,  $8  to  $8.50;  grapes, 
Concord,  14  qts.,  60  to  80c;  oranges,  176-216, 
$8,50  to  $10;  quinces,  14  qts.,  75c  to  $1.25; 

(Continued  on  Page  1405) 


FREE 

Farm 

Washings 

The  Maytag  must  make 
good  every  claim  before  you 
decide  to  keep  it.  Any  Maytag 
dealer  will  bring  one  for  a  free 
trial  washing  in  your  own 
home  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  or  telephone  the 
nearest  Maytag  dealer  today. 
Test  the  Maytag,  compare  it, 
wash  with  it.  Count  its  many 
advantages.  See  how  smoothly 
and  quietly  it  runs.  All  gears 
are  precision-cut  steel  and  en- 
(  closed. 


ON  THOUSANDS  of  farms,  with  or  without  electri¬ 
city  the  Maytag  has  changed  the  long,  tedious 
washday  to  a  pleasant  hour  or  two,  saving  valuable 
time  every  week  that  the  farm  wife  can  spend  in  many 
profitable  ways. 

Work  clothes  soiled  by  machinery  grease  are  washed 
clean  in  the  Maytag  without  hand -rubbing,  yet  delicate 
garments  are  washed  hand-carefully.  The  remarkable 
speed  and  thoroughness  are  due  to  the  cast-aluminum, 
heat-retaining  tub  and  Gyrafoam  action — features  origi¬ 
nated  by  The  Maytag  Company. 

The  Maytag  tub  contains  36  pounds  of  pure  aluminum 
— the  most  expensive,  practical,  sturdy  washer  tub  built, 
yet  it  costs  you  no  more  because  The  Maytag  Company 
has  its  own  aluminum  foundry  and  enjoys  the  economies 
of  the  world’s  largest  washer  production. 

The  Maytag  Company  originated  the  Roller  Water 
Remover — a  vast  improvement  over  the  old-type  wringer. 
Both  rolls  are  oversize,  but  the  upper  roll  is  flexible  and  the 
lower  roll  is  hard.  The  springy  top  roll  folds  itself  about 
the  lumps  and  seams  in  the  clothes,  squeezes  everything 
evenly  dry  and  spares  the  buttons. 

There  are  a  score  of  other  important  Maytag  advan¬ 
tages.  Perfection  in  every  part  is  assured  by  544  direct 
inspections  on  each  washer  during  its  journey  from  the 
raw  material  to  finished  product.  The  Maytag  is  a  life¬ 
time  investment.  Why  accept  anything  less  than  the 
washer  that  enjoys  world  leadership. 


Powered  with 
Gasoline 
or  Electricity 

The  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor  is 
the  only  gasoline  engine  built  especially 
for  a  washer  by  a  washer  company,  and 
the  demand  has  made  The  Maytag  Com¬ 
pany  the  world’s  largest  manufacturers  of 
gasoline  engines  of  this  size  and  type. 


Deferred  Payments 
You’ll  Never 
Miss 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY, 

Newton ,  Iowa 

Founded  1893 


Eastern  Branch:  851  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Maytag  Company.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
Hot  Point  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 
Maytag  Company  of  Australia — Sidney — Melbourne 
John  Chambers  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wellington — Auckland,  N.  Z. 


Maytag  Radio  Programs 

KDKA,  Pittsburgh.Tues.,  Wed., 
10:00  P.  M.  WCCO,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Fri.,  8:30  P.  M.  KEX, 
Portland,  Ore  ,  Tues.,  8:30  P.  M. 
WBAP,  Fort  Worth,  Mon.,  8:30 
P.  M.  WBZA,  Boston,  Spring- 
field,  Fri.,  7:30  P.  M.  CFCA. 
Toronto,  Can.,  Tues.,  7:30  P.  M. 
WHT,  Chicago,  Tues.,  Wed.,Thur.,  Fri., 
Sat.,  9:00  P.  M.  KNX,  Los  Angeles,  Wed., 
7:00  P.  M.  K.FRC,  San  Francisco,  Tues.. 
7:00  P.  M.  KMOX,  St.  Louis.  Tues.. 
Thurs.,  Sat.,  10:55  A.  M.  KSL,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Mon.,  7:30  P.  M.  KLZ.  Denver, 
Thurs.,  9:00  P.  M. 

Hours  designated  are  Standard 
Time  at  the  stations  named. 


The  first  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor 
was  built  fifteen  years  ago.  It  is  a  modern, 
high-grade  engine  in  every  respect.  It  gives 
the  same  smooth,  steady  flow  of  power  as 
an  electric  motor.  A  woman  can  start  it 
by  a  step  on  the  pedal.  There  are  no  belts 
to  line  up — it  is  in-built  and  is  interchange¬ 
able  with  the  electric  motor  by  removing 
only  four  bolts. 

The  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor  has 
Bosch  high  -  tension  magneto  and  speed 
governor.  High-grade  bronze  bearings  are 
used  throughout.  The  carburetor  has  but 
one  simple  adjustment  and  it  is  flood-proof. 


If  It  Doesn’t 
Sell  Itself, 
Don’t  Keep  It 
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Any  Mi  race  Set 
or  complete  out* 
tit  sent  ^ 
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Vh,  RURAL  new.vorker 


Gel  Cur  SEND  NO  MONEY 
9,h  Anniversary  Cffer 
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IACTORY  PIRICES 


TSAVIE-  5011 

Choice  of  Cabinets 
AC  or  Battery  Sets 


Graceful  Spinet 
console,  genu¬ 
ine  walnnt. 
Choice  of  speak¬ 
ers.  Also  comes 
In  Radio- Phono- 
srapb  Comb'o. 


A  Le*Boy  Con¬ 
sole  that  costs 
little.  Dynamic 
Power  Speaker. 


Popular  Inexpen- 
bIt«  combina¬ 
tion.  Set  on  table 
speaker. 


New  -  type  arm¬ 
chair  console  of 
renalne  walnut— 
atest  apeak  era. 


Latest 
Powerful  *  New 


Cathedral  Toned,  Soper  Selective,  Long  Distance  Getters 

Battery  or  Electric  AC  Sets 


UltraS 

49ss 


Electric 

AC-8 

$7150 


Electric 

AC-9 

*83!! 
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TT'NJOY  any  Miraco  30  days  in  your 
D  home.  Return  everything,  our  expense, 
unless  delighted  YOUR  VERDICT 
FINAL.  Send  for  latest  catalog  and 
Amazing  Special  Wholesale  Price  Offer. 

America’s  big,  old,  reliable  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  springs  its  9th  annual  sensation! 

Latest  shielded  1-dial,  Super-powered, 
hum-free  Electric  AC  and  newest  battery 
sets  of  finest  construction  and  costliest 
features  at  astounding  low  factory  prices. 

Compare  with  radios  at  2  to  4  times  the  price — 
unless  your  Miraco  proves  itself  the  MOST  SELEC¬ 
TIVE.  RICHEST,  CLEAREST  TONED  and 
MOST  POWERFUL  DISTANCE  GETTER, don’t 
buy!  Miracoshave  phonograph  pick-up  connection. 

Delighted  thousands  report  programs  from  Coast 
to  Coast,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  with  magnificent 
clear,  cathedral  tone.  3  year  guarantee  on  each  set. 

Choice  of  beautiful  consoles,  metal  or  wood  table 
cabinets,  latest  dynamic  power  speakers,  radio- 
phonograph  combinations. 

Insure  complete  satisfaction,  save  or  make  much 
money — deal  direct  with  a  big  old  maker  of  fine 
radios — 9th  successful  year.  Get  amazing  offer! 

MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N,  555-TN.  Miraco  Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG.  AMAZING  SPECIAL  FACTORY  OFFER, 
TESTIMONY  OF  NEARBY  USERS-AI1  the  proof  you  wtat-of  oar 
honesty,  fairness,  size,  financial  integrity,  radio  experience  and  the 
performance  of  our  seta— including  Amazing  Factory  Offer— sent  with 
catalog. 

>C  MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N 

9th  Successful  Year 

555-TN  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

g  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  free  catalog.  Amazing 

■  Special  Factory  Offer,  testimony  of  soorby  users,  etc.  □User  Q  Agent  Q  Dealef 

■  NAMB 
*  ADDRESS 


Big 

Discounts 

and 

Exclusive  Ter¬ 
ritory  to  User- 
Agents  on  Bat¬ 
tery  or  AC  Elec¬ 
tric  Outfits 


THIS  COUPON 
IS  NOT 
AN  ORDER 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE  S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robin  Hood 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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For* 

Wet-weather 

Work 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowing  just  howthe  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $2.00 
For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


No  MATTER  how  it  pours,  you 
are  snugly  protected  in  a  Tower’s 
Fish  Brand  Slicker  or  Work  Suit. 
The  same  reliable  garments  that 
have  kept  outdoor  men  dry  for 
over  90  years. 

Fish  Brand  Work  Clothes  are 
stout  and  strong,  and  roomy 
enough  for  perfect  comfort.  The 
“Varsity”  Slicker  is  a  long,  full- 
lined  coat,  just  right  for  driving 
or  business  use  on  wet  days. 

You  can  buy  a  Tower’s  Fish 
Brand — “The  Rainy  Day  Pal” — 
anywhere,  and  for  all  its  splen¬ 
did  quality,  it  won’t  cost  you  a 
bit  more  than  an  ordinary  gar¬ 
ment.  A.  J.  Tower  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

ts.  Air 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Wild  horse  meat  is  on 
sale  to  the  public  at  Portland,  Ore.,  at  a 
market  in  the  downtown  district,  opened 
by  Milton  H.  Wolf.  Bear  and  reindeer 
meat  also  will  be  sold  at  the  shop.  Prices 
of  bronco  meat  run  a  little  less  than 
half  the  price  of  beef.  For  some  years  a 
packing  company  there  has  been  ship¬ 
ping  wild  horse  meat  to  Europe,  where 
a  ready  market  has  been  found  for  this 
product.  Wild  horses,  which  roam  in 
eastern  Oregon,  Washington  and  parts 
of  Idaho  and  Montana,  have  been  brought 
to  Portland  in  carloads  and  slaughtered 
there. 

The  largest  telescope  ever  made,  twice 
as  big  and  four  times  as  powerful  as  the 
present  greatest  instrument,  will  be  erect¬ 
ed  on.  a  California  mountain  top,  as  yet 
undesignated.  It  will  be  a  200-inch  re¬ 
flector.  The  announcement  was  made 
by  the  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
which  has  received  from  the  International 
Education  Board  an  appropriation  to 
build  the  .  telescope,  laboratories  and 
shops  for  its  operation.  The  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  and  the  Mount 
Wilson  Observatory  are  co-operating. 
The  present  world’s  largest  telescope  is 
the  100-inch  reflector  on  Mount  Wilson, 
Cal.  The  200-inch  reflector,  as  large  as 
the  floor  of  a  good-sized  room,  will  have 
four  times  the  power  of  the  100-inch. 

Liberated  by  a  series  of  explosions,  a 
flood  of  flaming  alcohol  wrecked  the  gov¬ 
ernment-supervised  Publieker  Commer¬ 
cial  Alcohol  Company’s  plant  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  28,  causing  two  deaths 
and  a  property  loss  estimated  at  $2,000,- 
000.  Trapped  in  the  cistern  room  of  the 
distillery,  where  the  first  explosion  oc¬ 
curred.  Francis  .T.  Sears,  28  years  old,  a 
Federal  prohibition  agent,  and  Hugh 
Duffy,  32  years  old,  a  mechanic,  were 
showered  with  the  flaming  liquid  and 
burned  to  death.  Of  the  seven  men  in 
the  building  at  the  time  of  the  explosion, 
three  others  were  burned  severely  and  two 
escaped  by  leaping  through  a  window. 
Two  firemen  were  injured.  Almost  750,- 
000  gallons  of  alcohol  were  destroyed, 
causing  a  loss  of  approximately  $1,500,- 
000,  while  damage  to  the  buildings  was 
placed  at  an  additional  $500,000.  The 
cause  of  the  first  explosion,  which  was 
followed  by  several  others  when  the 
flames  reached  tanks  of  alcohol,  has  not 
been  determined. 

The  Fulton  County,  Ga.,  Grand  Jury, 
Oct.  30,  returned  two  joint  indictments 
against  George  Harsh  and  Richard  Gray 
Gallogly,  Oglethorpe  University  students, 
charging  them  with  the  murder  Oct.  6 
of  E.  H.  Meek,  grocery  clerk,  and  Wil¬ 
lard  Smith,  a  pharmacist’s  clerk,  who  was 
shot  to  death  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  during  a 
hold-up,  Oct.  16.  L.  V.  Ellis,  a  clerk  in 
the  chain  grocery  store  where  E.  H. 
Meeks  was  fatally  shot  in  one  of  the 
hold-ups,  filed  suit  Oct.  28  for  $50,000 
against  Harsh  and  Gallogly.  The  suit 
alleged  that  Ellis  was  shot  by  the  same 
man.  who  killed  Meeks.  Harsh  has  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  was  the  one  who  fired  the 
fatal  shots. 

Three  nuns  were  burned  to  death  Oct. 
29  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  a  convent 
at  Gatineau  Point.  Quebec.  The  convent, 
of  three  stories,  built  of  wood,  was  erect¬ 
ed  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  An  over¬ 
heated  furnace  is  supposed  to  have  caused 
the  fire. 

Two  youths  were  killed  and  11  under¬ 
graduates  of  West  Texas  Technological 
College,  including  five  girls,  were  injured 
in  an  automobile  collision  near  Lubbock, 
Texas,  Oct.  29.  An  automobile  carrying 
five  students  4o  Lubbock  from  a  football 
game  at  Fort  Worth,  struck  a  car  driven 
by  Miss  Winnie  Grenoh  of  Littlefield, 
Texas,  resulting  in  the  death  of  Paul 
Brewer,  Memphis,  Texas,  and  Glint  Leads 
of  Wiley,  Texas. 

Six  persons,  including  an  entire  family, 
were  killed  at  Seward,  Pa.,  Oct.  29  when 
an  automobile  in  which  they  were  riding 
was  struck  by  an  express  train  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  dead  were 
George  Zahorehok,  his  wife,  Anna,  their 
two  minor  children  and  Mrs.  Zahorehok’s 
mother,  Mrs.  Homala,  all  of  Johnstown; 
the  driver,  Joe  Tschak  of  Charles.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  reports,  the  machine  stalled 
upon  an  open  crossing  as  the  Pittsburgh- 
Philadelphia  express,  east  bound,  bore 
down  upon  them.  Before  any  of  the  oc¬ 
cupants  could  escape  the  machine  was 
struck  and  demolished. 

Oct.  29  the  German  dirigible  Graf 
Zeppelin  started  from  Lakehurst  on  her 
return  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  She 
carried  64  persons,  of  whom  23  were  pas¬ 
sengers,  one  a  stowaway,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  crew.  One  woman  was  among 
the  passengers.  Mrs.  Clara  Adams  of 
Tannersville,  Pa.  The  Zeppelin  landed 
at  Friedrichshafen,  Germany,  after  a  rec¬ 
ord  flight  of  68  hours,  36  minutes.  The 
distance  covered  was  2,000  miles  less  than 
the  westward  flight. 

Oct.  30  Richard  E.  James,  aged  17, 
started  from  Mills  Field,  San  Francisco, 
beginning  a  flight  across  the  continent. 
James  said  he  would  try  for  a  $1,000 
prize  offered  by  the  American  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Aviation  for  the 
first  trans-continental  flight  by  a  person 
under  18  years  of  age.  He  may  stop 
as  often  as  he  wishes. 

Five  men  were  killed  and  a  heavy 
steam  boiler  was  hurled  200  yards  into 
a  store  building  when  the  boiler  exploded 
at  the  O.  E.  McDaniel  planing  mill, 
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Ethel,  Miss.,  Oct.  30.  The  blast  de¬ 
stroyed  the  building  in  which  it  was  lo¬ 
cated  and  sailed  through  space  into 
Askin’s  store  across  the  road,  demolish¬ 
ing  that  structure  and  damaging  the 
postoffice  next  door. 

Miss  Laura  Ellen  Volstead,  daughter 
of  former  Congressnian  A.  J.  Volstead, 
author  of  the  prohibition  enforcement  act' 
was  married  Oct.  30  to  Carl  J.  Lomeii 
of  New  York  and  Nome,  Alaska.  Mrs. 
Mabel  Walker  Willebrandt,  assistant  at¬ 
torney  general  of  the  United  States,  a 
former  classmate  of  the  bride,  was  the 
matron  of  honor  and  Miss  Volstead’s 
only  attendant.  Eomen  was  attended  by 
Roy.  V.  Squires  of  Chicago.  The  wed¬ 
ding  took  place  in  the  House  of  Hope 
Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Paul.  Lomen, 
known  as  the  “reindeer  king”  of  Alaska 
won  international  attention  in  1924  when 
he  led  an  expedition  to  Wrangel  Island  in 
the  Arctic  on  behalf  of  Vilhjalmur  Ste- 
fansson. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Robert  Lansing. 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Wilson  Cabinet 
during  the  World  War,  died  Oct.  30  in 
his  Washington  home  from  a  heart  at¬ 
tack,  suffered  about  three  weeks  before. 
While  not  a  particularly  robust  man, 
Mr.  Lansing  had  been  enjoying  generally 
good  health  until  suddently  stricken.  lie 
was  64  Oct.  17,  having  been  born  at 
Uatertown,  N.  Y.,  in  1S64.  When  ap¬ 
pointed  Secretary  of  State  to  succeed 
TV  llliam  J.  Bryan  June  23,  1915,  Mr. 
Lansing  was  occupying  the  position  of 
Counselor  for  the  Department  of  State. 
In  that  capacity  he  served  as  Acting 
Secretary  in  the  absence  from  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Bryan. 

,  T«e.  cornerstone  of  Constitution  Hall, 
the  $2,000,000  auditorium  being  built  for 
the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  was  laid  Oct.  30 
by  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge.  The  gavel  used 
by  George  Washington  at  cornerstone 
ceremonies  for  the  United  States  capital 
m  1*93  was  used  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  building.  Mrs  Alfred  J.  Brosseau, 
president  general  of  the  organization ; 
Ganson  Depew,  president  general  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  revolution,  and 
Charles  Moore,  chairman  of  the  National 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  were  speakers. 

Increases  of  wages  for  66,000  employes 
of  western  railroads  were  recommended 
to  President  Coolidge  Oct.  30  by  an  em¬ 
ergency  board  headed  by  James  R.  Gar¬ 
field,  appointed  to  investigate  a  contro¬ 
versy  which  has  threatened  a  strike  in 
the  territory.  The  board,  whose  findings 
will  go  to  the  railroad  executives  and 
unions  concerned,  suggested  an  alterna¬ 
tive  method  of  awarding  the  wage  in¬ 
crease  and  recommended  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  pay  be  granted  retroactively,  ef¬ 
fective  May  1,  1928.  It  was  suggested 
in  the  report  that  two  proposals  for  a 
6%  per  cent  increase  without  change  of 
present  rules  and  a  7*4  per  cent  increase 
with  elimination  of  rules  desired  by  the 
railroads  should  be  submitted  to  the  rail¬ 
road  employes  for  an  election  by  ballot, 
and  that  the  carriers  should  abide  by  the 
decision. 


Some  Potato  Talk 

There  should  be  more  general  use  of 
potatoes  on  the  menu  of  the  American 
meal.  I  am  against  the  fashion  of  serv¬ 
ing  potato  “mashed.”  “In  their  jackets” 
is  the  only  way  to  serve  potatoes  in  order 
to  get  all  the  nutrients  they  contain.  The 
nourishing  proteins  are  on  the  outer  coat¬ 
ing.  All  the  nutritive  minerals  under  the 
skin  are  thrown  away  in  the  peelings,  and 
what  remain  in  the  tuber,  are  dissipated 
in  the  boiling,  so  that  after  being  boiled 
and  mashed  they  are  scarcely  better  than 
sawdust. 

Peeling  after  boiling  is  the  only  right 
way.  Baked  potatoes  are  not  quite  so 
good,  but  they  come  next  best. 

The  potato  crop  in  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land  this  year  is  figured  out  to  be  180 
bushels  per  acre.  Two-thirds  of  the  crop 
are  Cobblers,  all  sound  and  free  of  rot. 
The  Green  Mountains  which  comprise 
less  than  one-third,  show  some  rot,  but 
the  old  late  varieties,  as  “blues”  or  “Mc¬ 
Intyres,”  one  of  the  best  eating  sorts,  are 
remarkably  free  of  rot,  fine  and  dry.  These 
“blues”  or  McIntyres  are  not  a  smooth 
potato  at  all,  has  deep  eyes,  hence  are 
not  favored  by  the  markets,  but  for  home 
use  they  are  excellent. 

Growers  have  been  holding  back  from 
shipping,  hesitating  to  haul  for  the  going 
prices,  25  to  30  cents  a  bushel,  but  having 
so  many  temporarily  stored  in  sheds  and 
outhouses  they  are  forced  to  dispose  of 
them,  so  many  cars  are  being  loaded,  and 
vessel  loads  at  the  wharves,  at  as  low  at 
23  cents,  and  not  more  than  30  cents  a 
bushel. 

The  certified  seed  stock  which  com¬ 
prises  32,000  acres,  is  all  sold  through 
the  P.  E.  I.  Potato  Growers’  Association, 
and  only  this  week,  have  they  begun  to 
ship.  Up  to  present  the  association  has 
sold  about  one-third  of  the  crop.  They 
have  furnished  sacks  to  the  growers  to 
fill,  20  2 *4 -bushel  sacks  to  the  acre  of  in¬ 
spected  seed  stock,  or  50  bushels  to  the 
acre.  About  $1.50  a  sack  is  about  what 
they  will  be  able  to  get,  which  is  not  a 
bad  price.  j.  a.  M. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 


Headmaster  (speaking  on  the  tele¬ 
phone)  :  “You  say  Tommy  Brown  has  a 
bad  cold  today,  and  won’t  be  able  to  come 
to  school?  Who  is  that  speaking?”  Voice 
(hoarsely)  :  “My  father,  sir?” — Stafford¬ 
shire  Sentinel. 
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Crevecoeur’s  Narrative 

(By  an  American  Farmer) 

[The  substance  of  this  story  was 
written  before  the  Revolutionary  War 
by  a  man  who  called  himself  an 
“American  Farmer.”  He  was  born  in 
Normandy,  France,  saw  service  with 
Montcalm  in  the  attack  upon  Fort 
William  Henry,  and  was  doubtless  in 
other  military  actions.  After  the  fall 
of  Quebec  before  General  Wolfe,  Creve- 
coeur  apparently  did  not  return  to 
France,  but  joined  the  British  colonies, 
becoming  for  nearly  20  years  a  farmer 
from  choice  and  to  his  great  satisfac¬ 
tion.  His  story  of  farm  life  in  those 
pioneer  days  is  told  so  delightfully 
that  we  believe  readers  will  find  it  of 
interest,  and  are  reproducing  some  of 
it  in  abbreviated  form. 

His  full  name  is  believed  to  have 
been  Michel-Ciillaume-.Tean  de  Creve- 
eoeur.  He  had  quite  thorough  school¬ 
ing  in  both  France  and  England  and 
possessed  accurate  and  keen  powers  of 
observation  as  well  as  liking  for  na¬ 
ture  and  ability  to  size  up  and  tell  what 
he  saw. 

Before  his  marriage  and  settling 
down  as  a  farmer,  he  travelled  rather 
widely,  visiting  among  other  places  the 
Lancaster  and  Carlisle  sections  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1764  he  became 
naturalized  in  New  York,  and  was 
soon  established  on  a  large  holding  at 
Greycourt,  which  he  improved  with 
drainage  and  good  farming. 

This  story  was  written  to  friends  in 
Europe,  who  had  asked  him  about  his 
life  here  and  the  general  conditions  in 
this  new  land.  It  was  first  published 
in  London  in  1782.  But  we  will  let 
him  tell  it  in  his  own  words  as  they 
have  come  down  to  us.] 

I  rest  satisfied,  and  thank  God  that 
my  lot  is  to  be  an  American  farmer. 
At  one  time  I  entertained  thoughts  of 
selling  my  farm.  It  afforded  but  a 
dull  repetition  of  the  same  labors  and 
pleasures.  I  thought  the  former 
tedious  and  heavy,  the  latter  few  and 
insipid.  But,  when  I  came  to  con¬ 
sider  myself  divested  of  my  farm,  I 
found  the  world  so  wide  and  every 
place  so  full  that  I  began  to  fear  lest 
there  would  be  no  room  for  me.  My 
farm,  my  house,  my  barn  presented  to 
my  imagination  objects  from  which  I 
got  quite  new  ideas.  Why  should  not 
I  find  myself  happy  on  this  good  farm, 
free  from  debt? 

I  married,  and  this  perfectly  recon¬ 
ciled  me  to  my  situation.  My  wife 
rendered  my  house  all  at  once  cheer¬ 
ful  and  pleasing.  It  no  longer  appeared 
gloomy  and  solitary  as  before.  I  went 
to  work  in  my  fields  with  more  alacrity 
and  sprightliness.  I  felt  that  I  did  not 
work  for  myself  alone,  and  this  en¬ 
couraged  me  much.  My  wife  would 
often  come  with  her  knitting  in  her 
hand  and  sit  under  the  shady  trees, 
praising  the  straightness  of  my  fur¬ 
rows,  and  the  docility  of  my  horses. 
This  made  everything  light  and  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  I  regretted  that  I  had  not 
married  before. 

I  felt  myself  happy  in  my  new  situa¬ 
tion,  and  where  is  the  station  that  can 
confer  more  substantial  felicity  than 
that  of  an  American  farmer,  possess¬ 
ing  freedom  of  action,  freedom  of 
thoughts,  ruled  by  a  mode  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  requires  but  little  from  us. 
I  know  no  landlord  but  the  lord  of  all 
land,  to  whom  I  owe  most  sincere  grati¬ 
tude.  I  have  371  acres  of  land,  47  of 
which  are  good  Timothy  meadow,  an 
excellent  orchard,  a  good  house  and 
a  substantial  barn. 

Every  year  I  kill  from  1,500  to  2,000 
weight  of  pork,  1,200  of  beef,  half  a 
dozen  good  wethers  in  harvest  time. 
Of  fowls,  my  wife  has  always  a  great 
stock.  What  can  I  wish  for  more? 

I  know  enough  of  the  law  to  regulate 
my  little  concerns  with  propriety,  nor 
do  I  dread  its  power.  These  are  the 
general  outlines  of  my  situation. 

When  my  first  son  was  born,  the 
whole  train  of  my  ideas  changed.  Never 
was  there  a  charm  that  acted  so  quick¬ 
ly  and  powerfully.  I  ceased  to  ram¬ 
ble  in  imagination  through  the  wide 
world.  My  excursions  since  have  not 


exceeded  the  bounds  of  my  farm,  and 
all  my  pleasures  are  now  settled  within 
its  limits.  But  at  the  same  time  there 
is  not  an  operation  belonging  to  it  in 
which  I  do  not  find  some  food  for  use¬ 
ful  reflections. 

When  I  contemplate  my  wife  by  my 
fireside,  while  she  spins,  knits,  darns  or 
cares  for  our  child,  I  cannot  describe 
the  various  emotions  of  love,  of  grati¬ 
tude,  of  conscious  pride  which  thrill 
in  my  heart.  I  feel  the  necessity  and 
pleasure  of  acting  my  part  of  hus¬ 
band  and  father  with  an  attention  and 
propriety  which  may  entitle  me  to  my 
good  fortune. 

When  I  play  with  the  infant,  my 
warm  imagination  runs  forward,  and 
eagerly  anticipates  his  future  temper 
and  constitution.  I  would  willingly 
open  the  book  of  fate  and  know  in 
which  page  his  destiny  is  delineated. 
Then  I  fear  for  the  health  of  those 
who  have  become  so  dear  to  me,  and 
in  their  sickness  I  pay  severely  for 
the  joys  I  experienced  while  they  were 
well. 


Whenever  I  have  been  away  I  never 
return  home  without  feeling  some 
pleasing  emotion.  The  instant  I  enter 
my  own  land,  the  bright  idea  of  proper¬ 
ty,  of  exclusive  right,  of  independence, 
exalt  my  mind.  Precious  soil,  I  say  to 
myself,  by  what  singular  custom  of 
law  is  it  that  thou  wast  made  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  riches  of  the  freeholder? 
What  should  we  American  farmers  be 
without  distinct  possession  of  that  soil? 
It  feeds  us,  it  clothes  us,  from  it  we 
draw  even  a  great  exuberancy,  our  best 
meat  and  drink.  The  very  honey  of 
our  bees  comes  from  this  privileged 
spot.  No  wonder  we  should  thus 
cherish  its  possession. 

This  formerly  rude  soil  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  pleasant  farm,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  it  has  established  all  our  rights. 
On  it  is  founded  our  rank,  our  free¬ 
dom,  our  power  as  citizens,  our  im¬ 
portance  as  inhabitants  of  such  a  dis¬ 
trict.  This  is  what  may  be  called  the 
true  and  only  philosophy  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Vacuum  Tube  Construction 

We  have  been  asked  regarding  vacuum 
tube  construction  and  the  materials  used. 
The  filaments  are  usually  of  two  types, 
the  thoriated  tungsten  filaments  and  the 
oxide  coated  filaments.  The  former  burn 
rather  brightly  while  the  latter  are  op¬ 
erated  at  a  dull  red  color. 

Thoriated  filaments  are  those  used  in 
such  tubes  as  the  UX199  and  UX201A. 
The  filament  of  this  type  of  tube  is  made 
of  tungsten  wire  containing  a  small 
percentage  of  metallic  thorium.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  thorium  increases  the  electron 
emission  considerably. 

The  oxide  coated  filaments  are  made  of 
platinum  wire  which  has  been  coated 
with  an  oxide  such  as  barium  oxide  or 
calcium  oxide.  In  this  type  of  tube  the 
oxide  increases  the  electron  emission  as 
does  the  thorium  in  the  thoriated  filament 
tubes. 

Tubes  that  light  with  a  dull  red  fila¬ 
ment  are  used  extensively  in  A.  C.  opera¬ 
ted  receivers  and  are  designed  to  operate 
efficiently  at  low  filament  heat.  The 
plates  of  the  tubes  are  made  of  metal — • 
usually  nickel  or  thin  sheet  steel. 

The  grid  of  the  tube  is  made  of  wire. 
These  grids  are  made  up  in  various  forms 
• — some  being  cylindrical  while  others  take 
the  form  of  a  wire  mesh.  When  the  tube 
is  sealed  there  is  as  nearly  a  perfect 
vacuum  within  the  tube  as  is  possible  to 
attain.  This  is  especially  true  of  hard 
tubes,  such  as  the  201A.  H.  K.  B. 
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Replace  your  old  radio  with  one  of  the  NEW  Crosley  sets.  Enjoy  the  best  in  radio  with  the  best 
of  radios.  The  success  of  Crosley  is  the  talk  of  the  radio  world.  Listen  to  Crosley  radio  and  you 
will  understand.  Crosley  gives  you  every  new,  worthwhile  development  in  radio  reception  at 
almost  unbelievable  prices. 

Whether  you  choose  a  battery  type  or  AC  receiver,  you  get — 

(1)  Neutrodyne  Circuit  .  .  .  Brings  in  distant  stations  strong. 

(2)  Power  Speaker  Operation  ,  .  .  For  dynamic  type  of  speaker. 

(3)  Shielding  .  .  .  Permits  real  selective  tuning. 

(4)  Illuminated  Dial  .  .  .  No  more  annoyance  in  dimly  lit  corners. 

(5)  Volume  Control  .  .  .  Cuts  reception  down  to  a  whisper. 

(6)  Full  Power  ...  In  AC  sets  without  danger  of  blowing  power  plant. 

These  features  incorporated  in  the  world’s  lowest  priced  receivers,  insure  reception  never  before 
thought  possible.  Listen  to  the  sweet  tone,  the  rich  reproduction  of  Crosley  receivers!  Compare 
a  Crosley  with  any  other  set!  You  be  the  judge!  Learn  for  yourself  what  real  radio  reception 
can  be!  If  you  cannot  locate  the  nearest  dealer  write  for  his  name  and  address,  Dept.  139. 


THE  CROSLEY 
RADIO  CORPORATION 

Powel  Crosley,  Jr.,  Pro  a. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Prices  are  quoted 
without  tubes. 


-"-YOU'RE  THERE  WITH  A  CROSLEY/;.. 


5  Tube  BANDBOX,  Jr.  $35 
Dry  Cell  Operated 
For  places  where  electric  current  is 
not  available  and  recharging  batteries 
inconvenient. 

MUSICONE  $15 

An  improved  magnetic  type  speaker 
— delivers  rich  sweet  tones. 


•  8  Tube  SHOWBOX  $80 

AC  Electric 

Genuine  Neutrodyne  circuit,  with  all 
modem  features.  The  last  audio 
stage  utilizes  two  171  tubes  in  the 
famous  “push-pull”  hookup  which 
produces  immense  volume  without 

cLLatartinn.. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Amc  Flies. — Mrs.  Parson  has  just 
come  down  from  the  attic  with  the  elec¬ 
tric  cleaner  in  her  hand  and  a  'bag  full 
of  game.  This  is  the  time  of,  year  when 
flies  are  so  determined  to  get  into  the 
house.  They  come  on  a  cold  snap  and 
then  when  it  warms  up  they  decide  they 
would  like  to  go  out  for  one  more  bite 
at  the  cow  and  all  gather  on  the  window. 
She  said  the  window  was  positively  black 
with  flies  and  these  big  wasps.  The  clean¬ 
er  gathered  up  everyone  of  them  and  they 
immediately  smother  in  the  dust.  She 
did  this  same  thing  in  the  early  Spring 
and  we  have  never  been  so  little  troubled 
with  flies  as  this  Summer.  The  attic 
really  makes  a  great  big  fly-trap — they 
crawl  in  between  the  clapboards  and  try 
to  go  out  through  the  window  and  you 
can  get  every  one  of  them.  If  you  have 
not  such  a  suction  cleaner,  you  can  do 
about  as  -well  with  sticky  fly-paper  put 
over  and  around  the  window,  or  some  fly 
dust  sprayed  over  them  on  the  days  they 
are  all  out. 

Those  Lambs. — The  Parson  killed  an¬ 
other  lamb  this  week — this  makes  four 
of  them  we  have  eaten  so  far.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  are  tender  and  sweet.  With  the 
price  of  meat  what  it  is  now,  it  makes 
one  feel  like  a  millionaire  to  gnaw  a 
juicy  lamb  chop.  We  have  fenced  in 
another  three  acres  of  meadow  that  is 
badly  infested  with  wild  morning-glory 
and  they  are  up  working  on  it  now.  One 
cannot  find  a  leaf  of  it  on  the  pasture 
where  they  have  been  grazing.  We  will 
plow  it  up  soon  and  let  you  know  whether 
there  are  any  roots  to  be  seen.  When 
the  cows  pastured  on  this  lot  it  would 
be  white  with  daisies  and  there  was  al¬ 
ways  a  spot  of  wild  carrot,  however 
much  we  tried  to  mow  it  off  or  pull  it  up 
but  there  wasn’t  a  sign  of  either  of  these 
weeds  this  Summer  or  Fall.  In  1850 
there  were  175,000  sheep  in  Connecticut, 
and  now  there  are  less  than  10,000. 

“Let  the  mighty  and  great 
Roll  in  splender  and  state, 

I  envy  them  not,  I  declare  it  • 

I  eat  my  own  lamb. 

My  own  chicken  and  ham, 

I  shear  my  own  sheep  and  I  wear  it.” 

From  “Sheep  in  Connecticut.” 

The  Weather. — As  the  Parson  sits 
here  on  October  18th,  it  is  fairly  hot,  not 
warm,  but  hot.  The  thermometer  must 
be  around  80.  The  farmers  are  digging 
their  potatoes  and  probably  digging  into 
their  pockets  to  get  money  to  pay  for 
their  cost.  While  the  chain  stores  are 
selling  them  for  84  cents  a  bushel,  some 
of  the  farmers  who  have  had  regular 
customers  and  always  given  good  service 
with  good  stock  and  good  measure,  are 
cellaring  them  for  $1.25.  To  be  sure, 
many  are  being  cellared  for  a  dollar,  but 
more  and  more  it  is  found  that  people 
are  willing  to  pay  extra  for  an  extra  qual¬ 
ity.  This  State  is  doing  great  work  now 
in  standardizing  and  grading  vegetables 
and  helping  the  farmers  to  put  their  stuff 
on  the  market  in  better  shape.  The  peach 
crop  was  rather  poor  around  here  and 
the  apple  crop  only  fair.  We  have  man¬ 
aged  to  get  hold  of  enough  of  the  latter 
to  get  in  our  supply  of  canned  apple¬ 
sauce — probably  125  quarts  or  more.  This 
will  go  well  with  the  pig  that  this  minute 
is  gnawing  sweet  corn  out  in  the  pen. 
Our  poultry  business  has  rather  run  out, 
we  did  not  raise  any  chickens  this  year — 
no  one  at  home  to  look  after  them — and 
the  old  hens  are  molting  and  there  seemed 
to  be  great  excitement  around  the  place 
last  week  when  someone  found  an  egg  on 
the  farm. 

Resd. — Yes  that  is  what  everybody  calls 
him,  “Red,”  and  just  now  he  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  Parson’s  family.  Parents 
dead  years  ago  and  brought  up  by  rela¬ 
tives  who  have  had  far  too  much  to  do 
to  see  to  their  own,  he  was  cast  out  by 
them  as  a  good-for-nothing,  which  -was 
about  as  near  true  as  anything  could  be, 
and  the  Parson  found  him  down  country, 
and  told  him  he  better  come  up  to  the 
house.  Of  course  he  had  been  to  the 
Parson’s  gatherings  in  the  schoolhouses, 
so  there  was  a  mutual  friendliness  be¬ 
tween  the  two  and  Red  was  most  glad  of 
a  chance  to  come  up.  He  arrived  one 
Saturday  evening  just  as  the  Parson  was 
settling  down  to  get  things  ready  for 
Sunday.  He  was  in  such  a  condition  that 
we  could  not  possibly  think  of  having 
him  in  the  house  for  several  weeks  and 
so  the  Parson  went  up  on  the  high  beams 
in  the  barn  and  got  down  a  cot  and  mat¬ 
tress  and  a  bed  was  fixed  up  in  the  shed. 
Every  stitch  he  had  on,  shoes  and  all, 
were  burned  and — enough  said.  It  was 
pretty  nearly  Sunday  morning  when  the 
family  settled  down  for  the  night. 

Getting  in  Line. — We  have  had  quite 
a  time  with  him,  getting  him  in  line.  Like 
all  such  fellows  who  have  had  no  care,  he 
seemed  to  think  he  could  wander  from  the 
place  at  any  time — when  you  looked  for 
him,  he  wgs  just  gone — that  was  all.  The 
only  way  to  do  in  such  a  ease  is  to  go 
right  after  the  boy,  help  him  into  the 
car  in  a  most  energetic  fashion  and  take 
him  home  with  a  realization  that  it  would 
be  more  comfortable  next  time  to  speak 
about  where  he  was  going  and  ask  permis¬ 
sion.  A  little  money  given  him  went,  of 
course,  cigarettes.  After  having  been 


here  about  three  weeks  the  Parson  was 
going  down  to  speak  at  a  big  men’s  com¬ 
munity  club  banquet  in  a  near-by  city, 
and  as  he  sat  at  the  table  that  noon  it 
suddenly  flashed  across  his  mind,  why 


not  take  Red  as  “Exhibit  A.”  As  Red 
has  had  a  bad  ear  for  years  and  years,  is 
quite  deaf,  he  could  lower  his  voice  and 
tell  the  men  about  him.  They  could  all 
see  how  he  looked  after  three  weeks.  He 
had  on  a  real  good  suit  and  was  scrubbed 
and  cleaned  and,  do  you  know  the  minute 
the  Parson  was  through  his  talk,  the  min¬ 


ister  jumped  up  and  said  he  had  $10  in 
his  pocket  and  it  was  going  for  a  “Red” 
fund  and  others  might  help  if  they 
wished.  He  asked  a  good  old  friend  of 
the  Parson’s  who  was  there  to  act  as  hat 
holder.  Some  sight,  that  hat  was — you 
just  ought  to  have  seen  it.  Talk  about 
a  bouquet !  They  counted  out  $116  and 
$5  more  came  in  the  next  day. 

His  Clothes. — One  of  the  worst  re¬ 
sults  of  these  children  that  have  only  old 
second-hand,  hand-me-down  clothing,  that 
never  fits  them,  is  that  they  care  nothing 
about  their  clothes,  even  if  they  have  some 


good  ones.  They  “go  through”  w’hat  they 
put  on  in  no  time.  If  they  don’t  wear 
them  to  pieces,  they  tear  them  to  pieces. 
“My,”  cried  out  Mrs.  Parson,  “but  it  is 
discouraging.”  But  then  he  is  coming  on, 
is  now  sleeping  in  the  house,  actually 
blackened  his  shoes  without  being  told, 
has  had  his  adenoids  and  tonsils  taken 
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out  at  the  hospital,  has  got  so  he  acutally 
has  done  two  or  three  things  without  be¬ 
ing  told,  and  this  morning  was  off  to  the 
trade  school  with  a  whole  Ford  load  of 
young  people  from  this  section  and  Clossie 
at  the  wheel. 

Country  and  City.  —  The  Parson 
spoke  above  of  Red  blackening  his  shoes. 
You  see  the  occasion  was  the  visit  of  one" 
of  our  Sunday  schools  to  a  big  city  church 
and  parish  house  about  25  miles  off.  By 
making  Red  as  one  of  the  family  and 
not  a  servant  boy  he  has  had  something 
to  try  to  be  “fit”  for.  He  went  along 
with  this  school — six  auto  loads  went,  44 
in  all.  What  a  time  they  all  had  with 
the  beautiful  bowling  alleys  and  games 
of  this  wonderful  city  parish  house.  The 
ladies  of  this  church  set  them  up  a  beau¬ 
tiful  dinner — an  abundance — topped  off 
with  ice  cream  and  cake.  They  made  us 
all  promise  we  would  come  again  next 
year.  The  minister  took  us  over  into  the 
church  and  the  children  sang  over  there 
and  recited  some  of  their  lessons  and  the 
city  Parson  gave  us  a  nice  talk.  We  got 
them  all  home  in  good  time  for  supper. 
Now  wasn’t  that  a  nice  thing  for  the 
city  ladies’  aid  to  do  for  the  country  Sun¬ 
day  school?  And  yet  why  couldn’t  more 
city  churches  do  it?  And  when  you  think 
of  it,  many  of  those  children  will  go  to 
that  same  city  to  work  and  live  and  to 
what  parish  house  and  church  will  they 
just  naturally  drift  when  they  go?  It 
wouldn’t  take  one  very  long  to  guess.  The 
Parson  heard  a  man  say  the  other  day 
that  45  per  cent  of  all  the  increase  in  the 
city  population  had  come  from  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  Church  and  the  Fair. — Yes,  the 
church  had  a  “booth”  at  the  big  agricul¬ 
tural  fair  and  sold  ice  cream,  on  which 
they  made  very  little  and  pies  on  which 
they  made  a  good  deal.  For  the  two  days 
(Continued  on  Page  1398) 
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the  great  principle 

which  FISHER/(ra(  applied 
and  which  makes  all  Usher  Bodies 

equally  good . . . 


EVERY  Fisher  Body 
of  a  certain  model  is 
the  same  as  every  other 
Fisher  Body  of  that  par 
ticular  model.  It  is  the 
same  in  all  its  measure' 
ments — it  is  the  same  in 


It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  watch  a  body  framewor\  rapidly 
t a\e  shape  and  come  into  being  before  one's  eyes.  This 
rapidity  is  due ,  of  course ,  to  Fisher  standardized  methods < 


superior  quality.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  examples  of  how  Fisher 
standardises  its  bodies  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  setting  up  of  the  framework. 
Fisher  wood  parts— all  exactly  alike 
for  any  given  model— are  placed  in 
large  jigs.  The  foundation  of  the 
body — the  body  sills  or  under  body 
— is  first  assembled.  Upon  this  is 
erected  the  upper  structure.  While 

Cadillac  *  La  Salle  *  Buic\  *  Oakland 


in  the  jig,  under  pressure,  the  frame' 
work  is  glued,  screwed,  bolted  or 
braced,  so  that  when  it  is  finally  re' 
moved  from  the  jig,  it  is  the  strong, 
durable  framework  which  helps  to 
make  the  Fisher  Body  so  satisfactory, 
so  long  wearing,  so  durable  in  the 
hardest  kind  of  service.  This  frame' 
work  is  the  very  basis  of  the  supe' 
rior  value  of  every  Body  by  Fisher. 

*  Oldsmobile  *  Pontiac  *  Chevrolet 


Body  by  FISHER 


Last  Winter  and  His  Wife  Half  a  Day  Digging  Wild  Turnip 
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Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


Hand  Power 
Hercules 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England, 

Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  tsiy  rayminti 
er  infourspeeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  Is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
fnr  nrices  and  catalog — get  my  XA 
1928  introductory  offer.  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER. 

*  rca*  use 

Htrcolei  Mfc-  Co. 


830  29ih  St. 
Cenfemlle,  Iowa 


Horse 
Power  o 
Hercules 


“ THE  SAFEST  BANK 
MESSENGER  in  the  WORLD” 

That  is  the  title  of  our  new.  illustrated  booklet 
telling  all  about  our  convenient  ‘'banking  by 
mail”  method.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 


41/2% 


%.u.  ^ 


Dividend  Paid 
July  1st,  1  928 

Interest  Compounded 
Quarterly. 

Assets  over 
$37,000,000.00 
and  over  55,000 
Depositors. 

Chartered  1868 


—  —  —  —  Mail  this  slip  today  >>>■■■■ 
National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St„  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
World.” 

Name . . . 

Address . .... . . . 

City .  RN-Y 


ASawFors10"\ 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
•lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak- 
I  ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 

All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


0‘i  SH  AW  duall  TRACTOR 


Fine  for  Truck  Gardena, SmaU 
Farms, Estates. Does  thework 
of  5  men.  Plows,  seeds,  cul¬ 
tivates.  rung-  bplt  machinery 
Single  or  Twin  Engines, 
riding  or  walking  types. 

Try  It  10  Days 

on  your  own  work  at  on 
risk.  Write  for  LABEf ' 
TRIAUQPFERand  our 
FACTORY  PRICE.  , 

SHAW  MFC.  CO., 


Mow.r  Att.chni.nl 

V2 

Speed 
Gear,  can 
.  be  equipped 
Kith 

,  mens 
1  fat  .Tool 
Central 

4711  FRONT  ST.,  Galesburg,  Kan. 


BOOKS 


THAT  WILL 
HELP  YOU 


—Latest  information  on  garden,  orchard  and 
field  crops,  soil  fertility,  dairying,  poultry, 
livestock  raising,  etc.  We  can  help  you  on 
any  farm  and  garden  problems.  Our  new, 
_  beautifully  illustrated  1929  catalogue.  128 

pages  describing  over  500  practical  modern  books,  free  to 
you  on  request.  Founded  1836.  ORANGE  JUDD  PUBLISH¬ 
ING  Co.,  17  East  26th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Fprr  pflTfll  dip  tells  you  how  you  caa 
lrltL.L.  UnlHLuU  save  money  on  Farm 
Trucks.  Wagons  and  Trailers,  also 
Wheels  —  steel 
or  wood — to 
fit  any  run-/ 


rung  gear,  orl 
Trailer.  Send* 
for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  Elm  St., 


Quincy,  III. 


- - - TRAP 

TAGS 
with 

_ _  _  I  wire. 

tpper  orlaluminum.  Your  name  and  address 
imped  in  each  tag.  Prices:  20  taf??’ 

>  tags,  91.00;  lOO  tags,  98.00,  postpaid.  Or- 
tr  NOW— don’t  wait.  BIVINS,  Printer,  Box 
>0,  (Summit,  New  York. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

that  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  liteiature. 

CHICOPEE  CORN  HUSKER  CO.,  Chicopee  Falle,  Mass. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
or.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reoulrements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


Missouri  Notes 

October  15  is  about  the  date  when 
Dahlia  blooms  here  reach  their  zenith  in 
number  and  beauty.  Within  the  last  ten 
days  the  flowers  seem  to  have  doubled  in 
number.  The  60-yard  rows  are  now  a 
mass  of  color  from  end  to  end  and  ex¬ 
clamations  of  wonder  and  admiration  rise 
involuntarily  to  the  lips.  To  me  nothing 
is  more  fascinating  than  to  walk  through 
the  rows,  examining,  comparing,  criticiz¬ 
ing  and  admiring.  Jersey  Beauty,  Mrs.  I. 
de  Ver  Warner  and  Salsbach  command 
the  greatest  attention  and  Mina  Burgle 
and  Pride  of  California  of  the  reds.  I 
need  a  white  to  rank  with  these.  There 
are  six  plants  of  Washington  City  and  it 
is  certainly  a  splendid  white,  a  hybrid 
cactus.  I  forbear  from  cutting  one  of 
its  flowers,  so  selfishly  do  I  preserve  them 
for  my  own  delectation. 

Last  Spring  I  bought  one  tuber  of  the 
variety  presumptuously  assuming  the 
name  of  the  “World’s  Best  White.”  Three 
other  new  kinds,  planted  next  to  it,  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  June  floods.  With  great 
anxiety  I  watched  for  the  appeai*ance  of 
a  sprout  and  at  last  to  my  joy  it  emerged 
and  grew  into  plants  higher  than  my 
head.  Very  leisurely,  as  if  to  whet  my 
curiosity,  a  bud  appeared  and  far  too 
slowly  developed  into  a  flower.  “Nothing 
uncommon  yet,”  I  said  to  myself ;  it  must 
do  more  than  that  to  deserve  its.  vain¬ 
glorious  name.  And  that  flower  did.  It 
kept  on  growing  and  growing  Tintil  it 
stood  forth,  a  great  mass  of  creamy 
white  with  petal  piled  on  petal  to  a 
glorious  perfection.  It  reminded  me  of  a 
Solange  or  Le  Cygne  peony.  I  no  longer 
suspect  it  of  egotism.  I  feel  that  so  far 
as  my  Dahlia  world  goes,  it  well  de¬ 
serves  its  name.  I  cannot  yet  estimate 
its  quality  of  stem  or  freedom  of  bloom. 

Washington  City  seems  to  bloom  rather 
late  and  to  be  a  little  sparing  with  its 
flowers.  I  note  some  other  varieties  that 
were  tardy  in  maturing  but  maybe  local 
conditions  were  responsible.  I  have  no 
outstanding  yellow.  Yellow  Duke  is  my 
best  and  a  very  rich  flower  belonging  to 
the  show  or  closely  quilled  class  but  its 
stems  are  poor.  A  few  plants  of  the 
Azalea  are  revealing  some  good  yellow 
floAvers  that  look  promising ;  a  decorative 
with  peculiar  long  narrow  petals,  a  six- 
inch  bloom. 

I  like  Arnun  Ra  that  has  just  begun  to 
open  up  its  flowers,  “copper  and  orange, 
shading  to  gold  and  amber.”  Its  colors 
are  so  very  bright  they  seem  to  flash. 
This  quality  is  in  contrast  to  that 
of  the  Wizard  of  Oz  whose  colors,  amber 
pink,  are  good  but  do  not  shine  out. 
When  I  took  out  the  Wizard  to  plant  I 
found  the  tuber  had  shriveled  up  until 
its  chance  of  growing  looked  very  pre¬ 
carious.  I  took  it  out  in  the  garden 
where  it  would  be  under  obseiwation, 
planted  it  shallow-  and  carefully  staked 
its  position.  It  decided  to  live  and  now 
has  half  a  dozen  6  to  7-in.  flowers.  Judge 
Parker  is  another  new  one,  coppery  sal¬ 
mon,  a  new  shade,  and  the  flower  is 
large  and  deep.  A  good  one  if  it  proves 
to  be  a  prolific  bloomer  with  good  stems. 
I  cheerfully  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
that  good  stems  are  a  prime  requisite.  In 
this  respect  I  have  seen  nothing  that 
compares  with  the  Salsbach.  It  has  a 
minimum  of  foliage  and  the  tops  of  the 
plants  are  a  mass  of  slender,  yet  strong, 
stems  that  hold  up  the  large  flowers  like 
flag  staffs.  And  it  is  exceedingly  florifei’- 
ous.  Dr.  Tevis,  another  stranger,  has 
good  steins  but  I  do  not  rate  it  Arery  high. 

As  the  local  market  is  quite  unable  to 
absorb  even  a  noticeable  fraction  of  the 
Dahlia  output  I  tried  shipping  a  few  doz¬ 
en  to  St.  Louis.  Our  flOAver  boxes  would 
hold  about  18  of  the  finest  blooms.  We 
put  a  wet  paper  under  them  and  Avaxed 
paper  over  them,  and  they  Avere  Avhat  a 
fiction  Avriter  AArould  describe  as  “really 
beautiful.”  We  thought  of  wealthy  city 
people  crowding  up,  glad  to  pay  tAvice 
our  local  price  but  our  dreams  suddenly 
vanished  Avhen  the  wholesale  floral  com¬ 
pany  telegraphed  to  ship  no  more,  “ar¬ 
rived  in  poor  condition,  unsalable ;  we  can 
sell  a  thousand  fine  roses  for  $30.”  Three 
cents  apiece  for  long  stem  roses ;  that  Avas 
enough  to  remove  our  eyes  from  the 
horizon  and  focus  them  with  new  respect 
upon  our  local  market.  But  Ave  know 
that  Dahlias  are  shipped  successfully. 
Won’t  somebody  tell  how  it  is  done? 

L.  K.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Obstruction  on  Public  Road 

I  have  a  piece  of  property  of  seven 
acres  with  a  public  road  going  along  it, 
but  I  am  the  only  one  who  uses  the  road. 
A  neighbor  alongside  of  me  is  always  put¬ 
ting  obstructions  on  road.  He  has  a 
vineyard  and  has  put  his  end  posts  4  to  5 
ft.  on  the  road.  I  told  him  about  it,  but 
he  says  that  he  OAA’ns  to  the  center  and 
would  not  remove  them  on  his  own 
property.  What  can  I  do  to  make  him 
move  the  post  off  the  road?  a.  g. 

NeAV  York. 

If  this  is  a  public  higlnvay,  no  doubt 
your  town  superintendent  of  highways 
will  see  that  the  obstructions  are  re¬ 
moved.  If  he  does  not,  perhaps  a  good 
heavy  tractor  might  help  some  if  the 
road  is  not  wide  enough  to  let  it 
through.  N.  t. 


/RAW  FURS 


!/  TEe  Charles  William  Stores  Inc.  L 

/  MEW  YOXX  CITY 

/  New  York’s  Foremost  Mail  Order  House 1 
mX'vW,’W  A  New  FREE  Service  WTTjrr** 

We  will  sell  your  raw  furs  in  New  I 

York,  America’s  largest  market*  f JL 
We  guarantee  not  only  honest  1§ 
grading  and  prompt  payment,  but 
f  also  to  obtain  for  you  highest  market 
\/fW  prices.  Ixw 

'[,,1.  This  service  is  absolutely  free.  We  believe  jk  i 
I  it  will  meet  a  long  recognized  need  for  a  A 
/  quick,  reliable  sales  outlet  for  your  raw  furs.  \\ 
i  /  For  full  details  and  shipping  instructions  write 
/  for  our  free  “Outdoor  Man’s  Bargain  Book.”  \ 
|  For  your  protection,  we  have  prepared  special 
free  shipping  tags.  All  fur  shipments  must  bear 
these  tags. 

Fill  out  coupon  below  for  a  supply  of  tags  and  mail  it  today. 


The  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc.  ' 

12  Stores  Building,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  at  once  a  supply  of  free  shipping  tags  for  raw  furs, 


Charles  William  Stores  * 

HEW  YORK  CITY  tin* 


Tune  in  on  our  Radio  “Trappers’  Hour,”  Station  WGY,  Schenectady,  every  Thursday 
evening  from  6:30  to  7:00;  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


Amazing  Facts  Disclosed 

Two  years  of  investigation 
have  disclosed  the  most  amaz¬ 
ing  facts  about  spray  coverage.  Our 
new  booklet,  “The  Truth  About 
Spraying  Costs”,  will  give  you  these 
facts  and  showyou  how  you  can  apply 
Scalecide  in  half  the  time  required 
to  spray  with  either  oil  emulsion  or 
lime-sulfur.  Write  for  this  booklet 
today.  It’s  free — no  obligation  at  all. 

3.G.  PrattCo.,50  Church  St.,  N.Y.,  Dept.  16 


Costs  More  Per  Gallon  -  Costs  No  More  Per  Tree 


Wood  Sawing  Records  Broken 

This  Engine  Has  Broken  Many  Farm  Power  Records  —  Worlds  of  Power 


EDWARDS 

FARM 

ENGINE 


Get  the  Facts  about 
MY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

You  risk  nothing.  Just  send  me  your  name 
and  address,  and  without  the  slightest  cost 
or  obligation,  I  will  send  you  all  ofthe  facts  about 
this  remarkable  engine,  tell  you  how  it  will  do 
practically  every  power  job  on  your  farm,  and 
give  you  all  of  the  details  of  my  liberal  free  trial 
offer.  Write  today 


C.  E.  Gilbert,  Frost,  Ohio  says:  “I  bought  my  Ed- 
Avards  engine  in  1920.  Have  been  sawing  Avood  right 
beside  an  8  H.  P.  engine.  The  8  H.  P.  sawed  24  cords 
in  the  same  time  that  I  sawed  32  cords.  We  both  used 
the  same  size  saws.  I  can  pull  a  pair  of  8-inch  burrs 
Wide  open  and  elevate  the  feed  8  ft.  above  the  mill.” 

G.  N.  Jerd,  of  Vermont,  says:  “AYould  not  buy  any 
other  engine  at  one-half  the  price.” 

Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Ontario,  says:  ‘‘Have  given  my 
Edwards  engine  four  years  steady  work  and  like  it  fine. 
Runs  28-inch  saAV,  8-ineh  grinder,  ensilage  cutter,  and 
does  all  the  chores.  I  have  had  ten  other  en¬ 
gines.  The  Edwards  beats  them  all.” 

Others  say:  “Fills  a  long  felt  Avant  for 
us  farmers.”  “Years  of  hard  service  and 
not  a  cent  for  repairs.”  “A  little  giant 
for  Avork.”  “Has  anything  beat  I  e\rer 
saw  in  the  shape  of  an  engine.” 

One  Engine—  life  to  6  H.  P. 
Change  Power  as  You 
Change  Jobs 

Let  me  tell  you  hOAV  the  EdAvards  en¬ 
gine  is  different  from  any  other  engine — 
how  this  one  engine  Aviil  fill  your  silo  or 
run  your  Avashing  machine  or  do  practi¬ 
cally  every  power  job  on  your  farm — - 
how  it  is  changed  from  a  1%  H.  P.  all 
the  way  up  to  a  6  H.  P. — how  it  saves 
fuel  —  starts  Avithout  cranking  —  how  it 
does  not  have  to  be  fastened  down — does 
not  vibrate — is  light  and  easy  to  move 
from  one  job  to  another,  yet  is  rugged 
and  durable,  and  how  it  has  made  good 
Avith  farmers  for  eight  years. 

Don’t  buy  an  engine  until  you  get  the 
facts  about  this  marvelous  engine.  There 
is  no  obligation.  AA’rite  noAV. 


The  Edwards  Motor  Co.,  312  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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A  New  Exterminator  that  is 
Wonderfully  Effective  yet  Safe  to  Use! 

K-R-O  is  relatively  harm-  Many  letters  testify  to  the  great  merit  of 

K-R-O.  “I  bought  two  75c  cans  K-R-O  and 


less  to  human  beings,  live- 
\  f °ogs» cats*  Poultry,  yet  is  guaranteed 
'  to  kill  rats  and  mice  every  time. 

Avoid  Dangerous  Poisons 

K-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic,  phosphor¬ 
ous,  barium  carbonate  or  any  other  deadly 
poison.  Its  active  ingredient  is  squill  as  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  their  latest  bulletin  on  “  Rat  Control.” 


put  it  out  according  to  directions  here  at  the 
State  Farm  with  following  result.  Picked  up 
and  hauled  away  578  dead  rats. — J .  B  .Jackson. 
Warden  No.  2,  Ark.  State  Farm.  Tucker.Ark.’* 

SOLD  ON  MONEY-BACK  GUARAN¬ 
TEE.  75c  at  your  druggist  or  direct  from  us 
at  $  1 .00  delivered.  Large  size  (four  times  as 
much)  $2.00.  K-R-O  Co. i  Springfield,  Ohio. 


IfrBrO 

KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


ANNOUNCING 

theft 


Thousands  will 
attend  Rumely 

POWER 

FARMING 

SCHOOLS 


in  their  home  towns  this  winter 

The  Rumely  Power  Farming  Schools  . . .  now  in  their  eleventh 
successful  year  .  .  .  bring  to  you  the  experience  of  men  who 
have  spent  years  in  building  and  servicing  power  farming  ma¬ 
chinery.  They  offer  a  comprehensive  course  of  instruction  . . . 
now  condensed  in  such  a  way  that  you  may  obtain  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  profitable  information,  with  but  a  few  hours 
away  from  your  work.  Not  a  single  useless  generality  .  .  .  not  a 
dull  or  wasted  moment. 

Instructive  lectures  and  motion  pictures 

This  winter,  right  in  your  own  or  a  neighboring  community, 
one  of  these  famous  schools  will  bring  you  ...  in  wonderful 
motion  pictures  and  interesting  lectures ...  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  vital  mechanical  parts  of  your  tractor,  separator, 
husker-shredder,  combine-harvester  and  other  power  farming 
machinery.  Thousands  of  feet  of  film  vividly  reveal  the  work¬ 
ing  of  every  part.  You  will  learn  how  to  diagnose  trouble  and 
correct  it.  You  will  get  expert  advice,  regardless  of  the  make 
of  machine  you  own,  on  operation,  maintenance,  design  and 
construction.  You  will  also  learn  how  to  eliminate  delays,  cut 
operating  costs  and  avoid  costly  mistakes.  Interesting  movies, 
taken  in  your  own  locality,  will  tell  their  own  story.  You  will 
see  how  your  neighbors  farm  with  power! 

Mail  the  coupon  for  date  and  location  of 
your  nearest  Rumely  school 

Whether  or  not  you  are  now  using  power  farming  machinery, 
mail  the  coupon  for  complete  facts.  Or  ask  your  Rumely 
dealer.  Do  it  today!  Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.  Inc., 
LaPorte,  Ind. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 

Power  Farming  Machinery 


Through 
the  courtesy 
of  Rumely 
dealers  this 
great  course  of 
Power  Farming 
Instruction,  cost¬ 
ing  thousands  of 
dollars,  comes  to 
your  home  com- 
munity.absolute- 
ly  free  to  you. 

75,000 

farmers 
will  attend 

Eleventh  year . . . 
bigger  and  better 
this  year  than 
ever  before. 

400  separate 
schools 

Indorsed  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farm 
authorities. Com¬ 
ing  to  400  differ¬ 
ent  communities 

this  xx/inf-#*r 


La  Porte,  Ind. 


Columbus,  Ohio. 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 


FREE 

A  special  “Power  Farming  Schools 
Number  of  the  OilPull  Magazine — a 
big,  colorful,  deluxe  edition — is  filled 
with  facts  concerning  these  schools.  It 
is  free.  Mail  the  coupon. 


Advance-Rumely 
Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 
f  Dept.  ZZ,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

/  Serviced  through  33  Branches 
/  and  Warehouses. 

S  Gentlemen:  Send  all  the  details 
concerning  the  Rumely  Power  Farm¬ 
ing  Schools,  Including  date  and  location 
o  1  the  school  nearest  me. 


Name.. 


'V  Address 


Town _ 


.  state- 


Doings  at  Long  Acres 

So  many  people  wrote  in  telling  about 
dug  wells  with  buckets  hung  on  a 
rope  which  went  over  a  pulley,  that  it 
is  evident  they  are  by  no  means  a 
rarity.  This  time  though  I  shall  give 
you  a  much  harder  one.  Where  in  our 
great  R.  N.-Y.  family  is  there  a  boy 
who  has  made  a  small  yoke  and  is 
breaking  a  yoke  of  steer  calves  to  haul 
his  homemade  sled  this  Winter?  There 
is  such  a  boy  you  may  be  sure,  and  he 
is  having  a  heap  of  fun,  too.  The 
mere  thought  of  such  a  thing  brings 
memories  of  dearly  loved  scenes  of 
long  ago. 

There  was  a  wonderful  Father  who 
had  the  God-given  faculty  of  always 
seeing  great  things  just  ahead.  We 
never  knew  what  he  would  do  next 
so  we  lived  in  constant  anticipation. 
One  year  we  were  farmers  raising  po¬ 
tatoes  and  pumpkins,  while  we  ate 
butter  which  smelled  of  leeks.  The 
next  year  he  was  likely  to  remember 
that  he  was  a  successful  Methodist 
circuit  rider,  so  we  moved  to  new 
scenes.  The  old-time  revivals  stirred 
our  imagination.  We  youngsters  had 
to  sit  well  in  front  so  that  we  were  un¬ 
der  mother’s  watchful  eye  and  could 
not  giggle  with  glee  when  the  brethren 
grew  emotional.  Dad  had  a  pleasing 
habit  of  doing  very  unexpected  things.. 
At  times  mother  sent  him  to  the  store 
for  sugar,  coffee  and  spice,  but  after  a 
long  time  he  would  return  with  a  copy 
of  Buckley’s  “History  of  Christianity” 
or  a  set  of  second-hand  Gibbon’s  “De¬ 
cline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,” 
but  nary  a  sign  of  groceries  and  this  at 
a  time  when  money  was  scarce  and 
hard  to  get.  This  pleased  me  mightily 
as  henceforth  I  could  revel  in  a  new 
world  in  which  martyrs  were  torn  to 
pieces  by  lions  or  broken  on  the  rack. 
Sometimes  I  fear  that  I,  too,  am  a  lit¬ 
tle  like  Dad  as  the  good  wife  has  to 
write  her  grocery  list  when  I  go  to 
town  alone.  With  the  first  purchase  I 
invariably  lose  the  list  and  am  apt  to 
come  home  with  a  can  of  stove  blacking 
when  she  ordered  black  thread  No.  40. 

The  northern  half  of  Michigan  is 
dotted  with  huge  swamps  in  which 
minks,  muskrats,  bullfrogs  and  cotton¬ 
tails  hold  high  revels.  Every  Fall  the 
farmers  watched  with  anxious  eyes  to 
see  whether  the  swamps  filled  up  be¬ 
fore  cold  weather  came.  If  they  filled 
we  could  look  forward  to  a  fine  Winter 
and  a  good  Summer  to  follow,  but  if 
the  Fall  was  dry  and  the  swamps  re¬ 
mained  unfilled  with  water  when  the 
ground  froze,  then  the  grizzled  old 
veterans  shook  their  heads  and  pro¬ 
phesied  dire  things  to  come.  This  year 
the  swamps  must  be  filled  as  we  have 
had  superabundance  of  rain  all  Fall. 
Those  few  who  held  off  picking  grapes 
hoping  for  higher  prices  have  had  a 
hard  time  getting  the  grapes  picked  be¬ 
tween  rains  and  also  lost  heavily  from 
shelling  of  the  berries  from  the  stems. 

I  have  always  figured  that  a  dollar  in 
my  pocket  was  worth  three  hanging  on 
the  vines  or  trees,  so  we  go  right  after 
the  fruit  picking  as  soon  as  it  is  ready. 

The  corn  job  where  I  was  working  is 
cut  and  I  have  over  600  shocks  to  my 
credit  which  is  more  th  m  my  share  of 
corn  cutting.  I  took  part  of  my  pay 
in  corn,  buying  shock  and  all  so  the 
crib  will  soon  be  filling  with  big  ears 
of  golden  promise.  My  own  corn  crop 
was  not  enough  to  carry  me  over,  but 
the  added  shocks  will  serve  nicely  for 
fodder  and  corn.  I  have  tried  all  kinds 
of  fancy  feeds  but  still  believe  that 
there  is  nothing  to  beat  yellow  corn  if 
you  want  Winter  eggs.  I  supplement  it 
with  bran  in  a  self-feeder,  oats  in  the 
scratching  litter  and  plenty  of  grit  and 
nearly  always  have  plenty  of  Winter 
eggs  for  home  use  and  some  to  sell 
when  eggs  are  eggs. 

I  am  unable  to  understand  why  bran 
is  high  every  time  wheat  is  low  and 
vice  versa.  Bran  is  quoted  at  from 
$1.90  to  $2.10  a  sack  now  and  that  is 
too  much  by  far.  For  some  odd  rea¬ 
son  hogs,  too,  are  always  highest  in 
price  when  we  have  a  big  corn  crop 
with  consequent  low  prices.  Will  some 
economist  vise  and  explain  these  puz¬ 
zles  so  that  we  can  understand  him? 
Why  should  bran  be  high  when  wheat 
is  low  and  low  when  wheat  is  high? 
Why  are  hogs  high  when  corn  is  low 
and  low  when  corn  is  high?  I  give  it 
up,  for  I  never  was  good  at  conundrums. 
The  problems  are  on  a  par  with  the 
one  about  what  becomes  of  that  sur¬ 
plus  which  we  hear  about  every  year 
but  which  always  has  disappeared  by 
the  next  year. 

I  laid  out  a  nice  lot  of  things  the 
boys  should  do  before  and  after  school 
and  then  a  shower  drove  me  from  the 
field  and  I  had  to  do  them  myself. 
Imagine  how  sorry  the  boys  will  be 
when  they  come  home.  Calvin  keeps 
the  corncobs  picked  up  clean,  but  often 
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has  to  stop  and  defend  himself  from 
the  white  rooster.  That  bird  tackled 
a  visitor  the  other  day  and  gave  her 
a  good  scare  as  he  jumped  on  her  back 
and  gave  a  few  digs  with  his  claws. 
He  is  getting  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
problem  for  we  wish  to  keep  him  for 
breeding  next  Spring  but  cannot  al¬ 
low  him  to  rule  the  whole  outdoors. 
The  other  day  wife  put  on  a  foxy 
gown  to  go  to  town  but  stepped  out¬ 
doors  first  and  that  rooster  went  for 
her  with  a  screech.  He  aid  not  recog¬ 
nize  her  in  the  glad  clothes.  He  even 
bristled  up  to  me  one  day  hut  I  gent¬ 
ly  hoisted  him  on  the  toe  of  my  heaw 
shoe  so  he  gave  a  loud  squawk  of 
surprise  and  decided  to  let  me  alone. 
When  he  was  younger  the  old  hens 
nearly  bit  his  head  off  but  now  he  rules 
the  roost. 

Do  you  remember  way  back  when  we 
parched  corn  and  peas  on  the  stove 
lids  and  ground  them  up  for  coffee? 
Those  were  good  old  days — or  were 
they?  l.  b.  r. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

(Continued  from  Page  1396) 

of  the  fair,  they  cleaned  up  nearly  $100, 
but  really  the  money  made  was  not  the 
most  important  part  of  it.  Our  place  was 
a  regular  haven  of  rest  and  sociability  for 
all  the  mothers  with  many  children  and 
babies  that  were  minded  to  come.  How 
tired  one  gets  standing  or  wandering 
around  at  a  county  fair.  But  we  had 
milk  and  drinking  water  and  could  make 
just  bread  and  butter  sandwiches  and  we 
had  ice  to  keep  the  babies’  bottles  cool  and 
above  all  a  cheerful  welcome.  Ong  wo¬ 
man  from  way  down  country,  18  miles, 
had  come  with  a  horse  and  buggy  and  her 
four  children  and  aftejr  a  half  hour  of 
going  round  and  seeing  no  one  she  knew 
and  lugging  her  baby  she  had  decided  to 
go  back  home  again.  Just  think  what  a 
terribly  discouraging  ride  that  would  have 
been.  It  would  certainly  have  taken 
three  hours.  But  she  saw  the  Parson  and 
edged  into  the  tent.  And  from  then  on 
things  were  different.  She  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  town  church  women,  she 
soon  had  an  apron  on  making  sand¬ 
wiches.  The  Parson,  with  one  child  hold 
of  one  hand  and  another  child  hold  of  the 
other  wended  his  way  down  through  the 
grounds  and  found  where  the  horse  was 
hitched  and  got  the  baby’s  bottle  out  from 
under  the  seat,  and  all  the  children  had 
nice  cool  milk  and  so  the  woman  from 
staying  half  an  hour  stayed  as  long  as 
she  could  and  get  home  before  dark.  It 
was  the  only  time  the  Parson  ever  knew 
this  woman  to  have  a  day  off  and  she  cer¬ 
tainly  won’t  have  another  one  for  a  year. 

To  Washington.  —  And  tomorrow 
morning  the  Parson  and  Mrs.  Parson 
are  off  for  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Par¬ 
son  has  promised  to  speak  there  at  some 
side  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
Episcopal  Convention  and  he  will  be  gone 
for  three  or  four  days.  But  Mrs.  Parson 
will  px-obably  stay  longer  and  make  her 
folks  and  old  friends  a  good  long  visit. 
One  of  the  Parson’s  down  country  church 
women  has  come  up  to  look  after  the 
house  here  and  she  is  a  wonderful  hand 
to  put  the  work  out  of  the  way.  She  used 
to  run  a  farm  down  in  the  woods  and  she 
can  look  after  things  at  the  barn  just  as 
well  as  in  the  house. 

Some  Indians.  —  The  picture  on  page 
1396  shows  you  an  Indian  woman  digging 
“Tipsina”  or  wild  turnip,  as  the  Parson 
saw  her  out  on  the  prairie.  She  thrusts 
that  iron  bar  you  see  in  her  hand  into  the 
ground  about  a  foot  and  pries  out  a  root 
about  as  big  as  a  butternut.  Her  name  is 
“Half-a-day,”  and  her  husband’s  name  is 
“Last  Winter.”  Is  he  digging  out  any? 
Not  much.  He  is  just  standing  around  and 
watching  her  do  it  and  sort  of  keeping  her 
silent  company.  She  may  get  eight  or  ten 
of  these  roots  in  a  day.  He  will  do  his 
share  by  helping  eat  them. 

Hard  Lines. — As  the  Parson  writes 
Mrs.  Parson  is  telling  him  about  a  tele¬ 
phone  message  from  down  country.  An 
old  couple,  trying  to  farm  it,  certainly  had 
a  day  of  turmoil.  The  man  started  for 
town,  but  when  a  little  way  from  home, 
the  horse  ran  away,  smashed  the  wagon 
all  up  and  hurt  him  quite  badly,  but  he 
limped  back  home.  Finding  the  door 
locked  he  went  up  in  the  field  to  find 
his  wife  and  get  the  key.  As  he  came 
down  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  with  the 
key,  lo  and  behold,  the  whole  house  was 
in  flames  and  everything  burned  up. 

Washington. — Well,  the  Parson  is 
off  to  Washington,  and  may  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  about  the  visit  next  time. 


White  Star  Potato 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  anyone 
still  raises  the  White  Star  potatoes.  We 
had  used  them  about  20  years  ago  and 
liked  them.  mrs.  g.  m.  c. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  was  listed  by  B.  K.  Bliss  in  1881, 
and  said  to  be  a  cross  of  Excelsior  and 
White  Peachblow.  We  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  anyone  now  having  it. 
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A  June  Trip  Through 
Several  States 

Part  VIII 

At  Salisbury  we  turned  north  to  cross 
the  State  of  Delaware  on  the  Du  Pont 
Boulevard.  This  is  a  fine  concrete  road 
running  the  length  of  the  State  from 
north  to  south,  a  little  less  than  100 
miles.  It  is  centrally  located  on  the 
sandy  ridge  that  forms  the  watershed  be¬ 
tween  east  and  west  of  a  State  that  is 
so  nearly  level  that  only  in  the  northern 
part  is  any  of  the  land  more  than  a  few 
feet  above  the  ocean.  This  boulevard  was 
built  and  given  to  the  State  by  the  Du 
Pont  family,  well-known  in  the  political 
affairs  of  Delaware,  and  as  wealthy 
manufacturers  of  explosives  and  chemical 
products  used  in  industry.  The  light 
sandy  loam  of  Delaware  produces  the 
truck  crops  of  the  Eastern  Shore  but, 
as  you  approach  the  northern  end,  the 
elevation  is  greater  and  the  soil  heavier. 
There  corn  and  wheat  are  important 
crops,  and  dairying  replaces  the  truck” 
crops  further  south.  All  along  the  way 
may  be  seen  large  orchards  of  peaches 
and  apples.  From  the  road,  the  peach 
crop  looked  light  and  the  apple  crop 
promising.  We  had  been  driving  through 
the  land  of  tomatoes  and  oysters,  if  you 
don’t  object,  to  oysters  being  called  a  land 
crop.  Without  the  product  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  the  oyster  supper  would  be  out  of 
reach  of  any  church  smaller  than  a  ca¬ 
thedral,  and'  Southern  Delaware  adds  her 
quota  to  that  enormous,  pack  of  ‘’love  ap¬ 
ples”  that  must  be  consumed  somewhere 
by  somebody,  else  Maryland,  Delaware, 
New  Jersey  and  California  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  their  great  -  production.  We  were 
leaving  the  Eastern  Shore  and  we  left 
it  with  regret.  In  driving  through  a 
strange  country  we  always  wonder  how 
we  should  like  to  live  there.  The  East¬ 
ern  Shore  appeals  to  us.  If  we  were  but 
21  again — oh,  well,  they  have  mosquitoes 
down  there,  and  maybe  malaria,  and  we 
don’t  have  either  where  we  live. 

We  spent  our  one  night  in  Delaware 
on  the  large  lawn  of  a  farmhouse  just 
off  the  Du  Pont  Boulevard,  a  few  miles 
south  of  St.  Georges.  This  farm,  worked 
as  are  so  many  Delaware  farms,  by  ten¬ 
ants,  delivering  milk  at  the  highway  to 
trucks  which  carried  it  to  Wilmington. 
It  had  large  fields  of  corn  and  wheat,  the 
latter  about  ready  to  cut  and  in  grave 
danger  of  being  ruined  by  the  hot,  wet 
weather  that  had  prevailed  for  some  time 
and  threatened  to  continue.  A  hard 
downpour  in  the  night  drummed  musical¬ 
ly  upon  our  tent  roof,  but  gave  us  no 
concern.  It  would  have  been  pleasing 
music  if  we  had  not  known  that  it  was 
injuring,  instead  of  helping,  the  crops 
just  over  the  fence.  The  next  day  was 
Sunday,  and  a  colored  man  and  his  wife 
drove  away  in  their  Ford  after  the  morn¬ 
ing  chores  were  done.  They  constituted 
the  inside  and  outside  help  on  the  farm 
and,  we  suspect,  were  a  large  factor  in 
making  the  farm  work  agreeable  and 
profitable.  We  were  not  told  that  this 
farm  was  profitable,  but  were  told  that 
the  owner  did  not  care  to  sell  it,  and  our 
hosts  had  no  complaint  to  make  with  re¬ 
gard  to  their  share  in  its  output. 

The  rain  ceased  by  noon,  and  we  left 
our  pleasant  hosts  to  reach  the  ferry 
over  the  Delaware  into  New  Jersey.  It 
seems  strange  that  there  is  no  provision 
for  crossing  the  river  or  bay  until  the  ex¬ 
treme  northern  end  of  the  State  is 
reached.  New  Castle,  just  below  Wil¬ 
mington,  affords  the  first  ferryboat.  We 
had  not  driven  far  before  we  were  halted 
by  the  sight  of  a  highway  bridge  suspend¬ 
ed  in  the  air  much  above  our  heads,  and 
with  no  visible  approach.  Bridges  don’t 
hang  in  the  air  in  our  town,  and  we  got 
out  to  investigate  the  peculiar  actions  of 
this  one.  We  found  ourselves  on  the 
bank  of  a  canal  that  we  were  told  con¬ 
nects'  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays 
across  the  State,  a  canal  66  ft.  wide  and 
10  ft.  deep.  The  fine  iron  bridge  across 
it  had  simply  risen  from  its  piers  to  let 
some  boats  pass  beneatln  It  came  down 
smoothly  and  noiselessly  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  we  were  soon  on  the  boat  at  New 
Castle  headed  for  the  New  Jersey  shore 
at  Pennsville.  There  is  a  peculiarity 
about  the  northern  boundary  of  Delaware 
that  we  do  not  know  the  reason  for.  If 
you  will  look  at  a  map,  you  will  see  that 
this  boundary  is  a  .section  of  a  circle, 
looking  as  though  the  line  had  been  struck 
by  compasses.  We  should  like  this  oddity 
in  State  boundary  lines  explained. 

New  Jersey  is  different  from  other 
States;  you  recognize  a  changed  atmos¬ 
phere  as  soon  as  you  enter  it  from  Dela¬ 
ware.  It  is  an  atmosphere  of  affluence. 
The  State  wears  a  boiled  shirt  on  week 
days.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  is 
poverty  enough  in  New  Jersey,  but  you 
don’t  see  it  along  the  main  highways. 
This  State  is  the  footpath  between  two 
of  the  largest  cities  on  the  continent  and, 
while  it  claims  two  Senators  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  is  really  a  suburb.  The  northern  half 
is  an  extension  of  Manhattan  Island 
southward;  Philadelphia  overflows  the 
southern  end.  Enough  motor  cars  placed 
end  to  end  would  form  a  line  reaching 
from  Philadelphia  to  Atlantic  City.  We 
know  it  because  we  saw  the  line.  _  The  ad¬ 
vantages  which  the  location  gives  this 
State  are  taken  into  full  account  by  its 
citizens.  The  soil  of  the  southern  half  is 
a  light  sandy  loam,  well  suited  to  truck¬ 
ing  and  poultry  raising.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  equable,  making  outdoor  work 
pleasant,  and  there  are  so  many  people 


within  reach  of  an  outstretched  hand 
who  want  the  products  of  the  garden  and 
poultry  yard  that  these  are  readily  dis¬ 
posed  of.  The  ocean  beach  in  South  Jer¬ 
sey  proclaims  itself  the  world’s  play¬ 
ground,  and  we  didn’t  see  anybody  work¬ 
ing  very  hard  in  the  interior. 

The  poultry  raising  section  about  Vine- 
land  was  the  point  of  chief  interest  for 
us,  and  we  drove  straight  to  it.  Vineland 
itself  is  a  beautiful  village,  of,  we  should 
judge,  something  less  than  10,000  in¬ 
habitants.  It  may  be  a  city ;  we  didn’t 
inquire.  Its  main  business  street  is  a 
wonder  for  width :  you  can  turn  around 
on  it  anywhere  without  backing  and  when 
you  want  to  call  to  a  friend  across  it  you 
telephone.  Life  should  be  soft  in  a  com¬ 
munity  that  rests  on  feathers,  as  this  one 
does.  *  The  beautiful  residences  which  we 
passed  were  backed  by  poultry-houses, 
crowding  each  other  for  space.  We  were 
told  that  this  crowding  had  led  to  seri¬ 
ous  troubles  from  disease  among  the 
fowls,  and  we  can  readily  believe  it. 
Hardened  as  we  are  to  stories  of  wealth 
gained  by  poultry  keeping,  we  were  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  evidences  of  very  comfort¬ 
able  incomes  shown  by  the  residence 
streets  through  which  we  drove.  We  asked 
a  genial  citizen  just  coming  from  the 
poultry  yard  in  the  rear  of  his  dwelling 
if  all  the  prosperity  displayed  on  his 
street  was  based  on  eggs.  He  smiled, 
hedged  a  little  and  said  that  he  himself 
had  been  a  minister  in  New  England  and 
had  first  come  to  Vineland  for  the  good 
of  his  health.  After  that  improved,  he 
still  stayed  where  he  had  found  living 
conditions  so  pleasant.  In  our  opinion, 
having  seen  both  sections,  he  showed  good 
judgment.  New  England  is  a  robust 


country  in  which  to  grow  up.  but  South 
Jersey  treats  the  middle-aged  and  the 
elderly  a  little  more  kindly.  We  should 
like  to  know  what  proportion  of  Vine- 
land’s  residents  are  men  formerly  engaged 
in  business  or  the  professions  elsewhere, 
and  who  have  been  attracted  to  Vineland 
by  its  reputation  of  affording  a  not  dif¬ 
ficult  living  from  poultry.  M.  B.  D. 


Fireplace  Construction 

I  wish  to  build  a  chimney  with  two 
flues,  a  fireplace  on  one  side  of  the  wall, 
a  kitchen  range  on  the  other.  Can  you 
give  information  as  to  size  of  flues,  etc.? 

New  York.  w.  8. 

At  the  present  time  the  open  fire  is 
very  popular.  If  incorrectly  constructed, 
however,  it  may  be  a  source  of  great  an¬ 
noyance  through  smoking.  To  secure  a 
good  appearance  the  height  of  the  opening 
should  not  be  greater  than  the  width  and 
as  from  28  to  30  in.  is  about  the  least 
height  that  can  be  conveniently  cared  for, 
most  small  fireplaces  are  made  square. 
The  depth  should  be  about  18  in.  To  se¬ 
cure  proper  working  four  things  are  nec¬ 
essary  : 

1.  The  chimney  must  extend  above  the 
roof  or  other  obstructions  that  might 
cause  eddy  currents  and  downdrafting. 

2.  The  flue  must  have  the  proper  area ; 
this  is  approximately  one-tenth  of  the 
area  of  the  fireplace  opening. 

3.  The  throat  must  be  of  the  right 
proportions  and  correctly  located,  and  a 
smoke  chamber  and  shelf  provided. 

4.  The  shape  of  the  fireplace  should 
be  such  as  to  direct  all  of  the  heat  pos¬ 
sible  into  the  room. 


Where  two  flues  are  used  in  the  same 
chimney  they  should  in  no  way  be  con¬ 
nected,  and  should  have  a  wall  of  brick 
built  up  between  them,  so  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  one  will  be  as  little  affected 
by  the  other  as  possible.  The  heated  air 
in  the  chimney  is  what  is  causing  the  up¬ 
ward  draft,  and  if  it  is  cooled  by  the 
cold  air  in  an  unused  flue  the  draft  will 
be  interfered  with. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1230,  “Chimneys 
and  Fireplaces,  How  to  Build  Them,”  ob¬ 
tainable  upon  request  from  your  Con¬ 
gressman  at  Washington.  R.  H.  s. 


Some  Helps  for  the  Traveller 

My  husband  and  I,  on  our  trip  by  auto, 
frequently  carry  our  lunch  and  buy  tea 
or  coffee  at  a  convenient  restaurant  or 
stand.  We  recently  bought  two  oblong 
trays  for  10  cents  each,  to  hold  on  our 
laps  and  place  on  them  coffee,  sand¬ 
wiches,  etc.  They  are  a  great  conveni¬ 
ence.  Anyone  who  has  tried  holding  a 
cup  of  coffee  in  their  hand  knows  how 
easy  it  is  to  spill  it,  and  also  with  other 
food  how  crumbs  Will  fall  on  one’s  clothes. 
We  have  found  these  trays  worth  much 
more  than  their  cost,  to  us. 

I  find  that  taking  a  flashlight  to  my 
room  for  the  night  is  a  great  help,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  strange  house.  One  might  be 
called  up  sudd  nly  in  the  night  and  find 
it  hard  to  get  to  the  light.  In  case  of 
oil  lamps,  the  flashlight  is  particularly 
handy.  I  place  it  very  close  to  my  bed, 
where  it  can  be  easily  reached. 

I  always  take  with  me  when  I  travel  a 
little  bag  with  buttons,  thread,  needles, 
thimble,  etc.,  to  have  handy. 

minister’s  wife. 


o <4.nd  now  for  you  -  -  -  a  first  thanksgiving  rDay 


SUPPOSE  you  had  been  there  on 
that  first  Thanksgiving  Day.  A 
handful  of  pilgrims  alone  in  the 
wilderness,  facing  a  bitter  winter... 
their  cabins  damp  and  cold  and  dark. 
Knowing  that  each  day  they  must 
journey  down  that  long  path  to  the 
frozen  spring  ; . .  beset  by  lurking 
dangers. 

And  yet  there  alone  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  they  offered  thanks  for  what 
had  been  given  them  . . .  thanks  for 
the  crops  that  had  ripened. ..thanks 
for  the  strong  stockades. 

*  *  *  * 

Think  how  much  greater  would  have 
been  their  thanks,  if,  like  you,  they 
couldhavepressedamagicbuttonand 
flooded  their  homes  with  brilliant, 


electric  light ...  if,  like  you,  theycould 
have  turned  a  gleaming  faucet  and  had 
running  water  throtighout  their  homes. 
Think  what  Delco-Light  would  have 
meant  on  that  first ThanksgivingDay! 

Think  what  Delco-Light  would 
mean  to  you  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1 928 ! 

Why  not  make  this  year  a  first 
Thanksgiving  Day  for  all  your  fam¬ 
ily?  Why  not  look  ahead  to  a  bright, 
cheerful  winter  with  the  dark  hours 
shortened,  the  days  lengthened, 
hours  of  labor  saved  for  you  and 
your  wife? 

For  Delco-Light  not  only  will 
flood  your  home,  your  entire  farm 
with  safe,  electric  light  but  it  makes 
possible  dozens  of  profitable,  time¬ 
saving  devices. 


There’s  no  longer  any  need  to  face 
the  winter  without  Delco-Light.  For 
today  Delco-Light  prices  are  so  low 
and  General  Motors  terms  so  liberal 
that  Delco-Light  will  actually  make 
its  own  payments  out  of  its  savings. 

Clip  the  coupon  and  send  it  in 
today.  Find  out  about  the  complete 
Delco-Light  line  including  the  big, 
new  4-cylinder  1500-watt  power  and 
light  plant  with  power  for  the  bigger 
jobs.  Don’t  put  it  off.  The  days  are 
growing  shorter  .  .  .  the  winter  is 
coming  nearer.  Have  Delco-Light 
now  when  you  need  it  most.  Clip 
the  coupon  now. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Dept  G-llt  *  *  Dayton,  Ohio 


J^fiore  than  300,000  Satisfied  Users 

DELCO-LIGHT 

DEPENDABLE  ELECTRIC  P  LI  ANTS 
[Also  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Water  Systems 

PRODUCTS  OF  GE  N]E  RlA  L  MOTORS 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  G-lll  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Send  me  complete  details  and  free 
literature  on  the  subjects  I  have 
checked. 

E]  Delco-Light  Electric  Plants 

□  D-L  Water  Systems 

□  Delco-Light  Exide  Batteries 

Name . 

R.  F.  D . Town . 

County . . . State . 


There  is  a  Delco-Light  Dealer  in  every  community.  The  nearest  wholesale  distributors  are  listed  below: 


DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC 
39  West  45th  Street 


COMPANY,  Inc. 
New  York  City 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\re  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pcrsoii,  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


^  I  am  now  71  years  old ;  have  read  The  Rurae  New- 
Yorker  for  60  years  and  enjoy  it  more  every  week.  It 
always  has  something  useful  and  good.  j.  k.  M. 

New  York. 

HIS  seems  to  be  about  the  record  for  steady 
reading  of  the  paper.  What  our  friend  says 
about  its  quality  is  much  appreciated.  No  publisher 
could  have  higher  aim  than  to  merit  such  approval 
from  readers. 

8= 

THIS  note  is  being  written  before  the  national 
campaign  is  completed.  When  it  is  read  in  farm 
homes,  we  shall  all  know  who  will  be  our  next  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  farm  problem  occupied  the  place  of  the 
most  prominent  question  in  the  canvass.  At  the  out¬ 
set  Governor  Smith  promised  to  call  a  special  session 
of  Congress  to  enact  a  farm  relief  act.  During  the 
last  week  of  the  campaign  Secretary  Hoover  prom¬ 
ised  to  do  likewise  if  elected  in  case  the  matter  is 
not  disposed  of  during  the  short  term.  Both  can¬ 
didates  promised  a  national  policy  which  would  put 
agriculture  on  an  equality  with  other  industries.  We 
are  therefore  quite  sure  to  have  farm  legislation  of 
some  kind.  We  must  accept  the  promises  of  the  new 
President,  whoever  he  may  he,  in  good  faith.  Neither 
of  the  candidates  knew  or  professed  to  know  much 
about  the  trials  of  the  farm.  They  had  no  definite 
plan  of  their  own.  The  President-elect  will  have 
strong  opposition  in  his  own  party  to  any  plan  hon¬ 
estly  devised  to  give  agriculture  a  full  measure  of 
economic  justice.  He  will  be  confronted  with  spe¬ 
cious  argument.  Compromises  will  be  urged  in  the 
name  of  harmony.  Jokers  will  be  proposed  to  de¬ 
feat  its  purposes.  Both  the  President  and  Congress 
will  need  to  be  fully  informed  as  to  farm  needs  and 
farm  sentiment.  The  responsibility  rests  with  farm¬ 
ers  and  farm  papers  to  see  that  the  officials  are  fully 
and  correctly  informed.  Now,  without  knowing 
which  of  them  will  have  the  privilege  of  directing 
the  legislation,  we  make  known  our  intention  to  do 
our  part  in  a  friendly  way  to  help  develop  a  system 
which  will  restore  the  prosperity  of  our  American 
farms.  But  there  is  no  economic  equality  in  30  cents 
for  production  and  70  cents  for  distribution.  This 
division  of  the  consumer's  dollar,  if  continued,  would 
he  a  breach  of  faith,  and  we  should  so  publicly  re¬ 
mind  the  President  whether  his  name  is  Hoover  or 
Smith. 

* 

VARIOUS  forces  identified  with  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  have  aroused  widespread  interest  in  the 
economic  value  of  the  specialized  milk  breeds  in  the 
South.  For  years  the  South  as  a  whole  lias  been  de¬ 
ficient  in  milk-making  stocks.  Moreover,  it  has  not  pur¬ 
chased  dairy  products  in  that  volume  which  is  re- 
quired  adequately  to  meet  the  nutritional  demands 
of  its  people.  Young  persons  in  particular  are  not 
well  nourished  unless  their  per  capita  consumption 
of  milk  amounts  to  several  pints  a  day.  Thousands 
of  children,  however,  in  the  South,  North,  East  and 
West,  don’t  get  enough  milk  for  their  best  develop¬ 
ment.  Crippled  and  set  hack  by  the  Civil  War,  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  South  should  lag  behind 
some  other  areas  in  the  production  and  consumption 
of  milk.  In  the  last  decade,  however,  it  lias  made 
remarkable  progress  in  establishing  and  extending 
dairy  enterprises,  based  not  only  on  a  large  distribu¬ 
tion  of  purebred  cows,  but  on  the  more  numerous 
progeny  of  native  cows  bred  to  pedigree  hulls. 
Among  these  lialf-breds  one  sees  many  of  the 
hardiest,  healthiest  and  most  efficient  dairy  cows  in 
the  world.  Secretary  Karl  B.  Musser  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  says  that  last  year  the 
South  purchased  more  Guernsey  bulls  and  cows  than 
it  had  ever  absorbed  before  in  a  twelvemonth.  Since 
Jerseys  are  and  long  have  been  popular  in  the  South, 


it  is  likely  that  Guernseys,  which  are  akin  to  them 
in  nativity  and  in  some  of  their  characteristics,  will 
continue,  like  the  Jerseys,  to  win  favor  in  Dixieland. 
Holstein-Friesians  also  are  earning  and  justifying 
their  adoption  by  ever-increasing  numbers  of  dairy- 
farmers  in  the  South,  •while  those  who  keep  Ayr- 
shires  and  Brown  Swiss  would  not  change  breeds. 
Of  the  540  applications  for  membership  received  by 
the  IIolstein-Friesian  Association  of  America  since 
the  June  meeting  of  its  directorate,  a  relatively  high 
percentage  is  from  the  South,  according  to  Secretary 
Houghton  Seaverns.  At  the  late  National  Dairy 
Exposition  in  Memphis,  the  black-and-whites  stood 
second  in  numbers  (210)  to  the  248  Jerseys.  En¬ 
tries  of  each  of  the  other  three  breeds  fell  consid¬ 
erably  below  these  totals.  Breeds,  however,  are  not 
nearly  so  important  as  good,  healthy  individuals, 
bred  for  production.  What  is  equally  important  is 
an  abundance  of  good  pasture,  legume  hays,  protein 
concentrates,  pure  water  and  alert  dairy  cattle  sense 
on  the  part  of  those  who  feed  and  milk  cows.  It 
takes  some  time  to  develop  dairy  cattle  people  who 
know  how  to  take  care  of  dairy  herds. 

* 

THE  need  for  saving  all  available  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terials  has  not  reached  the  stage  in  this  coun¬ 
try  so  evident  in  other  lands  where  human  popula¬ 
tion  has  so  nearly  overbalanced  the  productive 
power  of  the  soil.  From  the  standpoint  of  ability  to 
produce  crops  as  compared  with  former  years,  how¬ 
ever,  our  own  soils  have  become  deficient,  some  of 
them  to  the  verge  of  sterility.  The  increasing  neces¬ 
sity  of  supplying  plant  food  from  outside  sources 
makes  any  contribution  to  such  supplies  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  food  producer.  Our  great  cities  an¬ 
nually  dispose,  at  great  expense  to  themselves,  of 
wastes  that  would  carry  back  to  the  land  much  of 
the  fertility  which  the  needs  of  the  city  have  robbed 
it  of  if  such  wastes  could  be  properly  prepared.  The 
city  of  Milwaukee  has  now  produced  upon  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale  at  its  sewage  disposal  plant  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  which  it  calls  Milorganite.  This  fertilizer  con¬ 
tains  a  large  amount  of  available  organic  nitrogen, 
the  most  expensive  ingredient  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  also  some  phosphoric  acid.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  has  conducted  for  nearly  four 
years  tests  of  this  new  fertilizer  and  finds  that  it 
compares  favorably  with  dried  blood,  fish  scrap  and 
cottonseed  meal,  all  fertilizing  materials  rich  in 
nitrogen.  Tests  in  the  field  have  shown  favorable 
results  with  corn,  potatoes  and  other  vegetable  crops. 
While  Milwaukee  thus  contributes  to  the  supply  of 
needed  plant  food,  it  is  reducing  the  cost  of  disposal 
of  its  own  wastes  by  the  sale  of  the  recovered  fer¬ 
tilizing  elements. 

* 

A  PLANTATION  of  young  pine  looks  as  though 
it  would  “never  amount  to  anything.”  But 
after  a  few  years  some  of  its  real  promise  begins  to 
show,  and  then  year  by  year  encouragement  grows. 
In  time  it  may  become  a  great  forest,  with  trees  one 
hundred  feet  or  more  high,  as  described  in  Mr. 
Woodward’s  forestry  article  on  page  1386.  Of 
course  no  planter  will  live  to  see  this  result  from 
his  work,  but  some  one  will,  and  forestry  makes  its 
special  appeal  to  the  future,  that  is,  in  some  lines 
of  planting.  There  are  trees  from  which  the  planter 
may  hope  to  get  some  return.  The  New  York  State 
Conservation  Commission,  at  Albany,  will  give  prac¬ 
tical  advice  to  prospective  planters  and  explain  how 
stock  from  the  State  nurseries  may  be  had.  It  is 
not  a  quick  road  to  wealth,  hut  a  sensible  and  sub¬ 
stantial  method  of  handling  some  land. 

* 

THERE  is  perhaps  nothing  handled  in  the  New 
York  produce  trade  about  which  keener  bargain¬ 
ing  is  done  than  the  eastern  carlot  apples.  Many 
may  have  the  idea  that  this  is  a  sort  of  cut-and-dried 
affair — the  prices  merely  made  by  some  one  and  the 
apples  sold  on  that  basis.  So  far  as  the  farmer’s  share 
goes,  it  may  work  that  way  in  most  cases,  hut  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  jobbing  and  retail  trade  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter,  thrashed  out  at  the  docks  and  rail¬ 
road  yards,  in  stores  where  some  of  it  has  been 
trucked,  and  much  of  it  at  the  tables  of  nearby 
restaurants,  frequented  by  market  men  to  whom 
breakfast  is  important  after  two  hours  of  work  in 
early  morning.  For  a  dozen  years  the  writer,  who 
lives  in  a  New  Jersey  country  town,  has  come  over 
the  Erie  ferry  around  6  A.  M.,  and  stopped  at  one 
or  another  of  the  restaurants  where  these  market 
men  gather.  They  are  good  places  to  eat,  and  the 
conversation  is  enlightening  to  one  interested  in  the 
run  of  this  current  of  trade.  There  at  tables  groups 
of  these  dealers,  known  as  “apple  men,”  are  match¬ 
ing  their  wits  in  a  semi-final  settlement  of  the  day’s 
prices.  An  exact  report  of  their  talk  would  be  un- 
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derstandahle  only  to  one  who  “reads  between  the 
lines”  just  what  is  going  on.  These  are  all  large 
men  in  the  business.  Now  and  then  one  goes  to  a 
telephone  booth  to  consult  a  partner  or  sound  some 
of  his  prospective  buyers.  The  table  talk  is  mainly 
in  bantering  manner,  though  serious  enough  in  in¬ 
tent.  Dad,  who  likes  to  talk  about  Baldwins,  after 
eating  at  one  table,  and  sitting  in  with  groups  at 
others,  can  decide — to  himself — whether  or  not  Louie 
or  Jim  may  finally  have  to  sell  him  certain  lots  of 
apples  he  wants  for  $4,  instead  of  the  $4.25  they 
ask.  It  is,  to  an  outsidei1,  interesting  bargaining, 
which,  with  valuations,  goes  on  day  after  day,  while 
the  barrel  and  basket  crop  of  the  East  is  being 
marketed.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  eastern  ap¬ 
ple  crop  is  a  decadent  mai’ket  proposition  or  likely 
to  become  so. 

* 

HAT  334-egg  Rhode  Island  Red  in  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  egg-laying  contest  took  barely  time  enough 
off  for  a  respectable  molt.  Only  a  few  years  ago, 
those  claiming  300-egg  hens  were  looked  on  with 
suspicion,  or  at  least  considered  mistaken.  But  this 
Connecticut  contest  brought  out  ten  300-eggers, 
vouched  for  by  trap-nest  records.  No  one  need  fear, 
however,  that  the  egg  market  is  going  to  be  swamped 
by  these  high  producers.  They  are  merely  the  ex¬ 
ceptions,  now  and  then  one.  The  average  for  all 
breeds  in  this,  the  oldest  egg-laying  contest  in  this 
country,  was  under  200,  to  be  exact,  187.8. 

& 

HE  turkey  market  interests  more  farmers  now 
than  in  any  other  season.  The  reports  show  the 
situation  somewhat  mixed.  It  appears  that  more 
turkeys  were  raised  this  year  by  about  4  per  cent 
and  fewer  chickens  by  about  10  per  cent.  Market¬ 
ings  do  not  yet  show  such  a  relation  of  prices. 
Turkeys  sell  high  and  chickens  at  the  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober  were  inclined  to  sell  a  little  lower  on  account 
of  heavy  receipts.  A  decrease  of  fowls  amounting  to 
8  per  cent  tended  to  account  for  the  moderate  supply 
and  strong  market  behavior  of  fowls  the  past  two 
weeks.  The  bearing  of  these  figures  on  the  egg  mar¬ 
ket  seems  favorable,  showing  a  probably  lighter  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs  in  coming  months.  In  fact,  the  egg 
production  up  to  October  was  about  3  per  cent  less 
than  for  the  same  months  last  year,  but  weather  has 
something  to  do  with  production  and  the  hens  were 
laying  better  late  in  the  year  than  during  the  early 
months.  The  weak  side  of  the  egg  position,  however, 
is  not  so  much  the  production  as  it  is  the  liberal 
stocks  in  storage  because  of  holders’  high  prices. 
The  outcome  will  depend  much  upon  the  success 
these  holders  have  in  unloading  their  eggs  at  the 
right  time. 

* 

EALTII  News,  of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  calls  attention  to  the  inferior 
value  of  ordinary  concentrated  and  chemically  pure 
nitric  acid  in  cauterizing  bites  of  dogs  suspected  of 
being  mad.  Prompt  cautery,  within  12  hours,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  of  such  wounds  with  fuming  nitric  acid  has 
been  shown  to  be  very  effective  in  destroying  the 
poison  carried  into  the  tissues  by  the  animal’s  teeth. 
“Fuming”  nitric  acid,  however,  is  not  readily  avail¬ 
able  in  the  drug  stores  and  the  form  in  which  this 
acid  is  ordinarily  kept  is  not  an  acceptable  substi¬ 
tute,  though  of  value.  As  it  would  take  several  days 
under  ordinary  cii-cumstances  for  fuming  nitric 
acid  to  be  obtained  from  country  drug  stores,  local 
health  officials  should  keep  the  needed  small  supply 
on  hand  for  the  use  of  physicians  in  their  territory. 


Brevities 

There  are  35,978,000  sheep  in  South  Africa.  Their 
^plexportsffir  the  current  year  are  expected  to  reach 

A  bill  providing  for  license  of  produce  commission 
men  who  do  interstate  business  will  be  introduced  in 
Congress  this  Winter. 

Smoked  fish.  Who  can  tell  us  just  how  the  fish  is 
prepared,.  how  the  smoking  is  done,  and  what  fuel  is 
most  desirable?  How  is  whitefish  smoked  so  that  it 
keeps? 

No,  analysis  of  soil  to  learn  its  plant  food  content  is 
not  of  much  account  in  practical  farming.  It  is  not 
possible  to  feed  soil  just  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  season’s  crop. 

In  this  country  there  are  35,507,479  cotton  spinning 
spindles  in  place.  During  September,  28,227,090  were 
active,  making  a  total  of  6,961,189,730  active  spindle 
hours  for  the  month. 

The  tarnished  plant  bug,  which  is  a  serious  pest  at¬ 
tacking  Dahlias,  is  controlled  in  England  by  a  spray 
of  98  per  cent  nicotine,  two  ounces  to  25  gallons  of 
water,  with  soap  or  calcium  caseinate  as  a  spreader.  It 
is  applied  under  pressure. 

The  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  has  de¬ 
cided  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  tubercular  menin¬ 
gitis  cannot  be  traced  to  infected  milk,  but  are  due  to 
exposure  to  tuberculosis  in  the  household.  Victims  of 
tubercular  meningitis  never  recover. 
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A  Shameful  Legal  Record 

T  WAS  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  that  a  poor  working  miner  by  the 
name  of  George  Campbell  Carson  invented  a  chute 
and  hopper  for  feeding  smelting  furnaces.  In  1915, 
eight  years  after  he  made  the  application,  a  patent 
was  issued  to  him.  Shortly  thereafter  he  learned 
that  the  invention  had  been  promptly  adopted  by  the 
copper  companies.  The  inventor  was  poor  and 
friendless.  The  copper  companies  were  rich  and 
powerful.  For  several  years  Carson  traveled  from 
one  to  another  in  a  vain  attempt  to  collect  a  royalty 
on  his  invention.  In  this  he  failed.  Finally  he  per¬ 
suaded  friends  to  help  form,  a  corporation.  He  as¬ 
signed  them  a  majority  of  the  stock,  but  secured 
money  to  prosecute  his  claim.  Suit  was  filed  against 
the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company.  He 
won  in  one  court  after  another.  In  1925  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  at  San  Francisco  declared 
that  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
had  infringed  Carson’s  patent  and  ordered  an  ac¬ 
counting.  During  the  same  year  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  confirmed  the  decision.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year,  1926,  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  de¬ 
nied  application  of  the  company  for  a  new  trial,  and 
towards  the  end  of  1926  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  review  the  latter  judgment.  For 
three  years  the  newspapers  have  reported  from  time 
to  time  that  the  case  was  near  its  end  and  that  Car- 
son  would  receive  settlement  variously  estimated  up 
to  $40,000,000.  He  has  seen  none  of  it  yet. 

Mr.  Carson  is  said  to  be  past  sixty  years  of  age. 
The  life  of  the  smelting  corporation  is  perpetual.  It 
never  dies.  It  is  a  creature  of  the  State.  Carson 
is  penniless.  The  corporation  which  used  his  inven¬ 
tion  for  15  years  or  more  is  rich.  The  highest 
courts  in  the  land  have  decreed  in  his  favor,  and 
yet  the  wealthy  corporation  evades  payment. 

On  the  face  of  it  this  is  set  down  as  an  example 
of  the  law’s  delay.  To  us  the  record  is  something 
more  than  a  general  defect  in  the  law.  It  is  a 
failure  of  the  law  to  mete  out  equal  justice  to  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  individual  and  corporation. 
In  this  case  the  corporation  helped  itself  to  property 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  owner.  If 
Carson  had  taken  the  same  kind  of  liberty  with  the 
corporation’s  copper,  instead  of  a  15-years’  legal  bat¬ 
tle,  he  would  have  found  himself  in  jail  within  15 
days.  Tli  is  is  a  national  danger.  Destroy  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  in  the  justice  of  its  courts,  and 
we  destroy  the  pride  of  the  people  in  our  American 
institutions. 


Farm  Relief  Must  be  National 

Dear  Mr.  Dillon :  You  are  on  the  right  line  in  your 
farm  relief  plan.  Do  not  drop  it.  Take  up  the  funda¬ 
mental  points  one  by  one,  and  make  them  so  full  and 
plain  that  everyone,  including  the  next  President,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  see  and,  understand.  M. 

HE  first  essential  for  a  farm  marketing  plan  is 
that  it  be  national  in  scope.  This  implies  that 
it  be  authorized  by  a  national  act.  Fortunately 
farmers  who  have  reported  their  views  agree  on  this 
proposition  without  regard  to  their  location.  The 
approval  comes  from  the  farthest  West  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  East.  This  is  fortunate.  It  is  a  compliment 
to  the  intelligence,  comprehension  and  fairness  of 
farmers  everywhere.  It  is  particularly  encouraging 
because  farm  production  is  naturally  affected  by 
local  conditions.  Each  section  has  its  own  peculiar 
problems  and  special  crop.  There  would  be  excuse 
for  each  group  or  local  section  focusing  attention  on 
its  own  needs.  It  would  be  understandable,  but  un¬ 
wise  if  they  did  so  without  regard  to  other  groups 
and  other  sections.  It  is  encouraging  therefore  that 
the  dairymen  of  the  East,  the  wheat  growers  of  the 
Northwest,  the  corn  producers  of  the  prairie  States, 
the  tobacco  growers  of  the  South,  and  the  tomato 
producers  of  the  Atlantic  coast  realize  that  each  of 
them  is  indirectly  dependent  on  the  other,  and  that 
a  system  for  the  marketing  of  farm  products  must 
be  broad  enough  to  cover  them  all,  and  compre¬ 
hensive  enough  to  serve  individual  farmers  every¬ 
where  within  the  national  limits. 

There  is  no  thought  of  a  national  monopoly  in 
food.  Such  a  conception  would  be  a  crime.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  marketing  system  has  effected  practical  control 
of  distribution  with  the  effect  of  a  local  monopoly 
for  a  time.  National  monopoly  of  a  farm  commodi¬ 
ty  has  been  often  attempted  but  has  never  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  Farmers  have  always  been  outspoken  in 
opposition  to  monopoly.  They  will  not  attempt  to 
profit  for  themselves  by  a  scheme  which  they  con¬ 
demn  in  others,  and  which  they  rightly  abhor  as  a 
moral  wrong.  The  system  which  farmers  hope  to 
develop  and  which  will  best  serve  agriculture  is  not 
intended  to  create  a  monopoly,  but  rather  to  pre¬ 
vent  monopolies.  Its  function  is  not  to  do  wrong 
to  anyone  but  to  do  justice  to  all. 


We  expect  no  Utopia,  no  system  of  markets  will 
make  easy  riches  for  farmers,  or  anyone  else.  If 
it  did,  it  would  not  be  desirable.  Consumers  need 
have  no  fear  of  the  farmer  making  his  prices  too 
high,  even  if  he  had  the  power  to  do  so.  The  at¬ 
tempt  would  be  a  costly  experiment  for  the  farmer, 
and  it  would  fail.  Every  unit  of  a  crop  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  in  competition  with  every  other  crop  in  that 
market.  If  wheat  is  too  high,  the  people  eat  vege¬ 
tables,  chickens  and  fish.  If  butter  is  too  high  they 
buy  cheaper  fats.  The  producers  of  any  single  crop 
would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  force  an  unreasonable 
price  on  consumers.  An  important  purpose  is  to  in¬ 
crease  consumption.  The  farm  problem  is  not  over¬ 
production  as  is  often  stated.  It  is  the  problem  of 
under-consumption  that  they  must  overcome.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  urban  families  are  under-fed.  They  exist 
on  an  under-supply  of  good  food.  They  have  little 
variety.  Many  rarely  have  enough  to  satisfy  their 
hunger.  At  the  same  time  tons  of  the  best  food  in 
the  world  waste  in  endless  variety  on  the  farms  be¬ 
cause  the  system  of  distribution  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  farmer  to  ship  it  without  loss.  As  a  nation 
we  have  never  made  an  honest  attempt  to  deliver 
food  to  these  helpless  city  people  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  To  do  so  is  the  essence  of  farm  relief. 

What  we  seek  to  create  through  a  national  system 
is  a  stable  market,  and  plenty  of  fresh,  healthful 
food  for  all  consumers.  It  would  encourage  more 
production,  not  less.  With  large  consumption  and 
farms  worked  to  their  full  capacity,  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  would  be  x-educed,  and  we  would  share  the 
saving  with  the  consumer  at  a  profit  to  ourselves. 

Before  this  number  of  the  paper  reaches  the  read¬ 
er  we  shall  all  know  who  is  to  be  our  next  President. 
During  the  campaign  we  have  been  promised  relief 
for  the  farm.  We  have  gone  through  eight  years  of 
the  gi-eatest  industrial  prosperity  this  or  any  country 
has  ever  known.  The  business  of  the  farm  alone  has 
failed  to  make  a  profit.  We  have  been  promised 
during  the  political  campaign  that  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  agriculture  will  be  cox-rected — that  the 
business  of  the  farm  will  be  put  on  an  economic 
eqxxality  with  other  industries.  We  ask  nothing 
more.  We  shall  be  satisfied  this  time  with  nothing 
less.  Policies  that  favor  one  section  or  one  class  of 
commodities  over  others  would  serve  only  to  divide 
farmers  into  contending  groups,  and  defeat  all. 
Plans  that  would  put  control  of  a  farm  marketing- 
system  into  the  hands  of  any  class  except  farmers 
themselves,  would  be  to  organize  us  into  the  control 
and  power  of  the  middleman  system,  and  rivet 
economic  chains  on  our  necks  which  the  present 
generation  could  not  break.  We  ai-e  convinced  that 
we  speak  the  sentiments  of  farmers  generally  when 
we  ask  of  Congi-ess  a  national  marketing  system 
which  shall  be  under  the  control  and  dix-ection  of 
farmers  themselves  and  which  will  safeguard  the 
intei-ests  all  through  supervision  of  a  Federal  Farm 
Board. 

From  the  Farm 

The  only  way  farmers  can  be  helped  is,  all  for  one 
and  one  for  all.  The  fai-mer’s  Utopia^  will  never  be. 
But  it  does  one  good  to  try  and  help.  Keep  it  up. 

New  York.  w.  h.  snyder. 

Wants  the  Square  Deal 

Your  farm  relief  plan  is  near  enough  perfect  to  be  a 
success,  if  put  into  effect.  I  hope  farmers  will  help 
put  it  through.  But  they  need  your  lead.  I  want  to 
do  my  little  part  to  compel  the  middlemen  to  give  the 
producer  a  square  deal.  You  are  doing  your  part. 
More  power  to  you.  L.  L.  moore. 

Pennsylvania. 


Pacific  Coast  Eggs 

While  in  California  last  Summer  I  took  occasion  to 
learn  what  farmers  of  that  State  were  doing  in  the 
way  of  co-operation.  One  of  the  co-operative  enter¬ 
prises  visited  was  the  Pacific  Egg  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  sales  organization.  It  is  maintained  by 
the  egg  producers  of  the  Pacific  coast  from  Southern 
California  to  British  Columbia,  in  so  far  as  organiza¬ 
tions  exist  in  this  territory.  The  characters  “P.P.”  con¬ 
stitute  the  trademark. 

In  Southern  California  not  far  from  the  orange  grow¬ 
ers  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  high-powered 
poultry  plants,  and  there  has  been  considerable  boom 
to  this  enterprise.  It  is  largely  a  real  estate  boom. 
Liberal  advertising  space  is  displayed  by  the  land 
promoting  corporations  which  have  acquired  a  large 
tract  of  land,  plotted  it  into  acre  lots,  and  set  up  a 
large  poultry  establishment.  One  visited  had  upwards 
of  70,000  birds.  They  will  sell  the  land,  put  a  poultry- 
house  on  one-half  of  the  acre  to  house  2,500  hens  in¬ 
side,  and  on  the  roof  provide  for  raising  10,000  chicks. 
On  the  other  half  of  the  lot,  barring  a  driveway  be¬ 
tween,  they  will  sow  Alfalfa  for  grain  feed.  In  front 
of  this  lot,  there  is  a  small  cottage  house  so  character¬ 
istic  of  South  Californian  small  ranches,  these  they  sell 
under  various  conditions.  You  can  pay  cash  for  it ; 
you  can  pay  down  apparently  for  it.  You  can  operate 
it  yourself  completely.  You  can  take  the  land  vacant, 
and  build  your  own'  buildings,  or  they  will  build  the 
buildings  for  you  and  stock  them.  They  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  operate  the  whole  thing  for  you  and  turn  over 
the  profits ;  or  you  may  operate  it  yourself  and  turn  the 
profits  over  .to  them.  In  fact  they  are  very  agreeable 
to  all  personal  financial  conditions,  very  mild  and 
agreeable  to  them. 

Private  plants  seems  to  be  successful,  but  I  am  not 
able  to  testify  to  their  success,  but  to  say  the  least 
some  of  them  are  going  concerns. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  one  can  hardly  notice  any 
great  shortage  of  eggs  in  any  of  the  major  markets  of 
the  country,  and  that  probably  millions  of  dozens  are  in 
cold  storage  waiting  a  chance  for  the  market  it  is  as 
difficult  to  see  any  great  urge  for  the  development  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  small,  high-tensioned  egg 
and  poultry  producing  plants  from  any  economic  point 
of  view.  To  me  it  looks  like  the  promotion  of  a  real 
estate  speculation  under  the  disguise  of  a  poultry  de¬ 
velopment. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  I  found  a  different  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  egg  and  poultry  associations.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Egg  and  Co-operative  Poultry  Association  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  well-organized  association,  but  of  the  cen¬ 
tralized  type.  As  I  understand  it  all  the  property  of 
the  local  plants  for  packing,  are  owned  by  the  central 
organization.  I  visited  some  of  the  local  packing  and 
shipping  plants,  and  also  the  central  plant  in  Seattle. 
Ihese  plants  are  excellent  mechanically,  and  in  their 
management.  They  compare  favorably  with  industrial 
plants.  Not  only  do  these  plants  handle  the  eggs  and 
live  poultry  for  the  producers,  but  they  often  sell  them 
gram,  equipment  and  other  supplies.  Sometimes,  per- 
laps  most  of  them,  collect  the  eggs  from  the  growers. 
J-iie  Seattle  plant  has  a  large  battery  of  trucks  and 
drivers  for  collecting  eggs.  The  Seattle  plant  is  a 
splendid  plant  in  every  way,  and  one  sees  there  about 
all  the  mechanical  devices  for  selecting  and  packing  eggs 
as  well  as  cooling,  refrigerating,  and  properly  caring 
tor  poultry  meat.  So  far  as  was  observed,  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  at  this  time  none  of  the  selfish  official 
au  ocracy  that  is  so  common  to  central  organizations, 
in  other  words,  it  would  appear  that  a  central  organi¬ 
zation  can  work  and  do  justice  to  growers  if  the  human 
management  is  right,  but  in  the  long  run  human  na- 
ture  is  weak  and  selfish  and  whether  centralized  or 
otherwise  control  of  farmers’  organizations  must  rest 
m  the  hands  of  the  membership 

These  egg  associations  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  maintain  sales  organizations  and  offices 
m  New  York,  and  other  large  cities.  It  costs  about  10 
or  11c  a  dozen  to  sell  and  ship.  There  may  be  other 
expenses,  but  in  any  case  in  1927  they  reported  a  net  of 
-7c  per  dozen  for  their  eggs  to  producers.  When  we  com¬ 
pare  this  with  the  prices  received  by  the  eastern  pro¬ 
ducer,  it  is  not  clear  why  eggs  should  be  shipped  across 
the  country  to  New  York  and  other  eastern  cities  when 
fresh  eggs  can  be  produced  locally  without  the  tre¬ 
mendous  cost  of  shipping,  cold  storage  requirements, 
etc.,  which  these  western  eggs  demand.  What  is  the 
economic  justification  for  the  California  eggs  in  New 
lork?  These  eggs  are  not  less  than  three  weeks  old 
v  hen  they  reach  the  East.  They  are  preserved  in  cold 
storages.  New  York  people  do  not  know  they  are  cold 
storage  eggs.  If  they  did  know,  would  the  eggs  sell 
for  the  same  high  price? 

I  visited  several  of  the  egg  farms  in  Washington 
btate,  and  talked  very  freely  with  the  owners.  One  of 
these  was  a  director  of  the  Washington  Co-operative 
Association  enthusiastic  in  every  respect  about  its 
status  and  service,  and  it  appears  that  the  members 
have  considerable  faith  in  their  association.  It  would 
seem  that  this  is  fairly  well  justified.  The  big  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  economic  justification  of  producing  millions 
of  eggs  in  YVashington  to  ship  across  the  continent  to 
New  York.  These  poultry  farms,  by  the  way,  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  main  on  very  poor,  scrubby  land,  poor  as 
anything  in  _  New  England  or  in  the  East.  They  raised 
none  of  their  feed.  It  was  found  also  by  checking  up 
that  the  prices  of  grain  in  YVashington  were  very  close 
to  the  prices  for  the  same  grain  in  New  York.  Build¬ 
ings  might  have  been  produced  cheaper,  if  made  for  the 
less  severe  weather,  although  their  buildings  were  prac¬ 
tically  what  we  have  here.  There  is  a  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  buildings,  and  raise  more  poultry 
and  eggs,  because  on  the  whole,  the  producer  seems  to 
think  it  is  going  well,  but  what  have  they  over  the 
eastern  egg  producer  close  to  his  market?  It  would  seem 
that  the  eastern  egg  producer  has  considerable  advant¬ 
age  over  them.  If  eastern  producers  will  organize  as 
they  have,  pack,  advertise,  sell  and  distribute,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  Pacific  coast  eggs  could  be  sold  in  the 
eastern  markets.  w.  p.  richards. 


Various  Crop  Reports 

The  last  three  days  I  have  driven  over  quite  a  terri¬ 
tory  in  New  York  and  talked  with  a  number  of  farm¬ 
ers.  I  find  a  lot  that  will  not  dig  their  potatoes  because 
they  cannot  get  cost  of  gathering,  assorting  and  market¬ 
ing  out  of  the  price  that  they  are  forced  to  sell  for, 
which  is  $1.60  to  $1.65  a  1  arrel.  And  being  “broke” 
and  in  such  a  desperate  financial  situation,  they  feel 
that  they  can  do  better  as  day  laborers.  This  applies 
particularly  to  three  different  farms  where  the  farmers 
have  teams  that  they  can  make  something  out  of  while 
they  get  nothing  out  of  their  potatoes,  b.  f.  yoakum. 

October  28. — The  harvesting  of  the  grape  crop  is 
finished ;  $40  to  $45  a  ton  was  the  price  paid  in  one 
section.  Hickorynuts  are  scarce  in  some  parts  of  the 
county.  One  farmer  received  $6  a  bushel  for  his  crop. 
At  Locust  Lodge  the  hickoi-ynuts  were  plentiful,  but 
the  butternuts  were  a  small  crop.  The  black  walnuts 
were  also  a  good  crop,  but  they  had  to  be  gathered  very 
early  on  account  of  the  tame  gray  squirrels  cutting 
them  off  and  carrying  them  to  their  YVinter  quarters. 
It  was  quite  interesting  to  see  them  pick  out  the  stems 
that  had  two  nuts  on  them;  they  cut  the  stem  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  could  carry  both  nuts  away  at  the 
same  time.  I  stood  under  the  tree  but  did  not  attempt 
to  scare  them  away  though  I  am  especially  fond  of  the 
black  walnuts ;  I  decided  that  if  the  squirrel  was  smart 
enough  to  pick  out  the  nuts  in  that  manner  it  deserved 
to  have  them.  After  the  first  squirrel  got  away  with 
his  little  trick  another  came  to  join  him,  and  they 
chattered  to  me  as  they  worked.  I  considered  that  they 
were  more  entitled  to  them  than  the  unscrupulous 
tresspassers  who  shook  another  of  the  walnut  trees,  and 
then  jumped  over  the  fence  and  picked  the  nuts  up. 

One  man  in  YVest  Ghent  picked  over  400  barrels  of 
apples  in  10  days.  Baldwin  apples  brought  $1  a  bushel, 
McIntosh  $2.25,  quinces  $3  a  bushel,  3-peck  baskets  of 
wild  grapes  brought  $2,  cabbage  $2  a  barrel  for  white, 
and  $2.50  for  red,  curly  $2,  squash  $2.50  a  barrel,  pump¬ 
kins  $1.50  barrel ;  spinach,  90c  bu. ;  tomatoes,  $2.50  a 
basket ;  peppers,  $1.75  a  basket.  c.  v.  h. 

New  York. 

Potato  harvesting  is  proceeding  under  great  difficul¬ 
ties.  An  excess  of  rainy  weather;  fields  too  soggy  to 
permit  the  use  of  machinery.  Some  rot  is  reported  in 
south  and  south-central  parts  of  State.  Quality  is  good 
at  principal  shipping  points.  Prices  hold  about  level 
at  40  cents  per  cwt.  Offerings  are  not  very  heavy. 
Many  growers  are  storing  on  farms.  f,  d. 

Cadillac,  Mich. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


November 

When  thistle-blows  do  lightly  float, 
About  the  pasture-height, 

And  shrills  the  hawk  a  parting  note, 

And  creeps  the  frost  at  night, 

Then  hilly  ho !  though  singing  so. 

And  whistle  as  I  may, 

There  comes  again  the  old  heart  pain 
Through  all  the  livelong  day. 

In  high  wind  creaks  the  leafless  tree 
And  nods  the  falling  fern; 

The  knolls  are  dun  as  snow-clouds  be, 
And  cold  the  sun  does  burn. 

Then  ho,  hollo  !  though  calling  so, 

I  cannot  keep  it  down ; 

The  tears  arise  unto  my  eyes, 

And  thoughts  are  chill  and  brown. 

Far  in  the  cedars  dusky  stoles, 

Where  the  sere  ground-vine  weaves, 
The  partridge  drums  funereal  rolls, 

Above  the  fallen  leaves, 

And  hip,  hip,  ho  !  though  cheering  so, 

It  stills  no  whit  the  pain ; 

For  drip,  drip,  drip,  from  bare-branch  tip, 
I  hear  the  year’s  last  rain. 

So  drive  the  cold  cows  from  the  hill, 

And  call  the  wet  sheep  in; 

And  let  their  stamping  clatter  fill 
The  barn  with  warning  din. 

And  ho,  folk,  ho !  though  it  be  so 
That  we  no  more  may  roam. 

We  still  will  find  a  cheerful  mind 
Around  the  fire  at  home! 

— C.  L.  Cleaveland. 

* 

Here  is  a  question  which  will  interest 
many  of  our  readers : 

Would  readers  give  their  experience  in 
ways  and  means  of  raising  money  for  the 
school  entertainments?  Some  of  your 
readers  are  just  out  of  high  school  with¬ 
out  doubt,  and  could  give  their  ideas  as 
to  the  best  ways  of  raising  money  for  their 
class.  Just  now  in  our  locality  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  trying  to  think  of  something 
new ;  as  usual  money  is  needed  to  keep 
everything  going. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  recipe  for  pep¬ 
per  hash.  Wash  and  dry  five  large  green 
peppers  and  one  red  one.  remove  seeds 
and  chop  quite  fine;  chop  fine  a  good- 
sized  cabbage,  and  place  with  the  peppers 
in  a  bowl,  mixing  well.  Add  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  brown  mustard  seed,  three 
tablespoons  of  salt,  and  enough  good  cider 
vinegar  to  cover  the  whole.  Stir  well 
and  put  into  pickle  bottles.  Ready  for 
use  in  two  days,  or  will  keep  for  Winter 
use. 

* 

At  a  recent  conference  of  the  Public 
Health  Association  in  Chicago,  the  dele¬ 
gates  were  informed  that  more  women 
die  in  childbirth  in  the  United.  States  than 
in  any  other  country.  This  assertion, 
apparently  borne  out  by  figures,  comes  as 
a  shock,  for  in  this  rich  and  prosperous 
country  we  should  expect  a  mother  to 
have  the  best  care  in  the  world.  The 
blame  was  put  chiefly  upon  the  doctors, 
Dr.  Joseph  Baker  of  Connecticut  assert¬ 
ing  that  physicians  have  too  little  knowl¬ 
edge  or  interest  in  this  subject.  Statistics 
on  maternal  mortality  from  1920  to  1924. 
submitted  by  Dr.  Julius  Levy,  Director  of 
Child  Hygiene  in  Newark.  N.  J.,  showed 
the  following  rates  prevailed  during  those 
years:  United  States,  8.7  (per  thousand 
births)  ;  Chile.  7.5:  Scotland,  6.3;  Swit¬ 
zerland,  5.5  ;  New  Zealand.  5.4  ;  Germany, 
5.1 ;  Ireland,  5.1 ;  Australia,  5 ;  Spain, 
4.8 ;  England,  4 ;  Japan.  3.4 ;  Finland, 
3.3;  Italy,  2.8;  Sweden,  2.6;  Norway,  2.5, 
and  the  Netherlands,  2.4.  We  think  some 
of  the  sentiment  expended  in  buying  white 
carnations  for  Mothers’  Day  might  better 
be  used  in  giving  expectant  mothers  a 
chance  to  survive  their  ordeal. 


I  buy  from  my  butcher  clean  bones  for 
soup ;  bones  from  which  most  of  the  meat 
has  been  trimmed  in  the  market ;  be  sure 
you  have  one  or  more  with  marrow.  For 
25  cents  I  can  make  two  large  kettles  of 
good  souj).  Put  the  bones  cooking  in  cold 
water  and  cook  slowly  several  hours,  or 
until  any  meat  on  them  is  tender,  then 
remove  bones,  leave  over  night.  In  the 
morning  remove  most  of  the  fat.  add  vege¬ 
tables  and  cook  until  done.  Then  put  in 
cans  and  process  1%  hours  from  time 
water  in  boiler  begins  to  boil. 

Before  frost  takes  the  last  of  our  vege¬ 
tables  I  try  to  make  several  kettles  of 
soup  for  canning,  and  so  use  the  vege¬ 
tables  fresh  from  our  garden. 

Some  of  my  neighbors  think  it  foolish 
to  can  soup,  but  mine  is  always  eaten 
with  relish,  and  is  a  great  help  to  me 
during  rush  days  or  if  sickness  in  family 
takes  my  time  from  cooking. 

Vegetable  Soup. — iy2  pints  tomatoes 
cut  in  small  pieces,  two  quarts  water, 
three  tablespoons  macaroni,  three  table¬ 
spoons  rice,  three  tablespoons  minced 
onion,  three  teaspoons  salt,  two  peppers 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


205  —  Delightfully 
Youthful.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years.  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3y2 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
36-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


289  —  Flattering 

Neckline.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36. 
38,  40  and  42-in., 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  40- 
in.  contrasting  and 
4  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


277 


277 — Chic  One-piece 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  27- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 

New  Fall  Fashion 


151 — For  the  Smart 
Junior.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
10,  12,  14  and  16 
years.  Size  12  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


chopped  fine  (if  large  use  one),  %  tea¬ 
spoon  black  pepper.  Cook  two  hours  in 
open  kettle  and  can.  Be  sure  your  pep¬ 
pers  are  sweet.  Double  this  rule  as  many 
times  as  you  like,  keeping  the  proportions 
the  same.  M.  e.  w. 


Canned  Soup 

On  page  1206  you  ask  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  from  readers  who  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  canning  soup.  When  we  buy  a 
quarter  of  beef  I  use  all  bones,  scraps 
and  regular  soup  bones  for  soup,  and  can 
all  extra  we  have.  I  make  regular  old- 
fashioned  soup,  like  my  grandmother  used 
to  make,  with  potatoes,  tomatoes,  onions, 
celery,  carrots  and  parsley,  rice  and  maca¬ 
roni  rings,  salt  and  pepper.  Sweet  green 
peppers  may  be  added,  but  I  do  not  use 
cabbage  or  turnips  if  I  can  soup. 

I  always  have  dried  celery  leaves  and 
parsley,  and  use  a  fewr  pieces  of  these.  All 
vegetables  are  diced.  If  one’s  family  does 
not  care  for  certain  vegetables  they  may 
be  omitted.  Amount  of  vegetables  must 
be  regulated  by  your  taste  and  the  amount 
of  beef  bones  used. 

When  we  do  not  have  a  quarter  of  beef 


Notes  and  Comments 

When  preparing  pumpkin  for  pies  I 
wash  and  wipe  the  pumpkin,  cut  open  and 
scrap*  the  seeds  out,  then  cut  in  cubes 
and  cook.  When  done  put  through  the 
colander  and  you  are  ready  to  make  your 
pie.  Do  not  try  to  peel  squash  either. 
It  is  too  hard  work,  and  also  wasteful. 
Cut  in  as  large  pieces  as  you  can  fit  into 
your  kettle ;  put  a  small  amount  of  hot 
water  in  the  bottom  and  cook.  When 
tender  remove  and  after  cooling  slightly 
the  edible  squash  can  be  easily  scooped 
out  of  the  shells  with  a  spoon.  You  can 
get  every  bit  of  the  squash  and  it  is  so 
much  drier  and  less  soggy. 

I  was  interested  in  the  vegetable  soup 
E.  M.  C.  tells  of  on  page  1261.  I  make 
lots  of  this  but  in  a  different  way.  I 
use  tomatoes,  onions,  carrots,  sweet  pep¬ 
pers,  both  green  and  red,  Lima  beans 
t 


or  shell  beans  (sometimes  part  of  each), 
celery,  cauliflower,  string  beans,  some¬ 
time  corn  and  sometimes  rice.  I  peel  and 
slice  tomatoes,  then  add  other  vegetables 
and  cook  until  tender.  While  boiling  hot 
I  put  into  can  and  process  about  30 
minutes.  It  always  keeps.  If  I  do  not 
have  so  many  vegetables  I  add  some  rice. 
This  is  fine  for  using  up  the  odds  and 
ends  of  the  late  garden.  It  also  is  a 
gopd  way  to  teach  a  child  to  eat  some 
vegetable  he  does  not  care  for.  He  does 
not  mind  it  s'p  much  all  mixed  in  with  the 
others.  Often  every  batch  I  make  up 
will  be  slightly  different.  I  have  canned 
about  30  quarts  this  Fall. 

My  garden  has  been  so  lovely  this  Fall 
especially  the  asters.  I  wonder  if  all  who 
have  lovely  flowers  share  them  with  the 
church?  I  try  to  carry  huge  baskets  of 
them  to  decorate  the  church  every  Sun¬ 
day.  I  find  those  members  avIio  do  not 
have  gardens  especially  enjoy  seeing  them. 
After  the  services  they  are  given  to  the 
sick,  shut-ins  and  those  without  gardens. 
I  have  been  told  of  so  many,  especially 
old  ladies,  who  have  enjoyed  them.  Let’s 
all  make  a  resolution  to  share  our  gar¬ 
dens  next  Summer  with  our  church. 

I  can  also  understand  the  feelings  of 
E.  M.  C.  as  she  watches  her  plants  pre¬ 
paratory  for  the  garden  show.  I  show 
my  flowers  at  our  county  fair.  It  is  al¬ 
most  thrilling  as  the  time  nears  to  see  if 
certain  rare  or  slow-growing  blooms  are 
going  to  make  it.  I  just  received  my 
checks  today.  It  is  $30.50.  Not  bad  for 
a  busy  housewife  with  two  small  boys.  It 
will  come  in  handy  just  now  when  it  is 
time  to  outfit  those  same  boys  for  Winter. 

MRS.  W.  F. 


Neighbors 

In  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  I’m  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  any  of  you  have  given 
thought  to  your  near  neighbors  across 
that  State  line  and  the  glorious  hills  so 
near.  Cold  and  lowery  as  September  was 
October  certainly  tried  its  best  to  make 
up. 

I  was  coming  from  a  delicious  wood 
road  filled  with  flecks  of  sunshine,  trying 
to  find  the  hidden  beauties  at  the  feet  of 
giant  pines,  that  we  came  upon  openings 
where  we  could  look  for  miles  across  the 
country  towards  our  neighbors.  The  calm 
blue  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  with  the 
mellow  tones  of  the  Adirondacks  stretched 
away  in  aloofness.  Could  there  be  a 
grander  sight?  Yes,  another  ride  to  the 
south,  up  over  Peru  Mountain,  down  the 
valley  and  up  over  Huntley  Mountain,  all 
through  the  deepest  of  woods  with  the 
mellow  sun  bringing  forth  the  individu¬ 
ality  of  each  tree,  some  with  their  glow¬ 
ing  golden  beauty,  others  with  their 
heart's  blood  on  their  tips.  Miles  and 
miles  wherever  eye  could  reach  lay  those 
glorious  hills  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  each  tree  seemingly  alive  to 
its  own  overwhelming  beauty. 

Almost  did  one  gasp  at  the  beauty  so 
wantonly  displayed.  To  turn  from  them 
into  the  valley  was  done  in  a  moment. 
Thei’e  were  great  ricks  loaded  with  the 
aftermath  and  great  tumbles  besides.  Or¬ 
chards  still  full  of  glorious  fruit  lay  along 
the  road,  and  corn  in  the  shock  with 
great  golden  globes  of  pumpkins  between. 
Truly  no  lovelier  sight  could  be  seen 
even,  though  there  are  still  vestiges  of 
last  Fall’s  awful  flood.  Nature  has  done 
its  best  to  say  that  Vermont  is  truly  one 
of  the  garden  spots  of  America. 

NELLIE  L.  POWERS. 


Two  Cake  Recipes 

Plain  Cup  Cakes. — One  egg,  one  cup 
sugar,  one  cup  milk,  two  cups  flour,  pinch 
of  salt,  two  tablespoons  melted  shortening, 
one  teaspoon  vanilla,  ^teaspoon  nutmeg, 
three  teaspoons  baking  powder.  Beat  to¬ 
gether  egg,  sugar  and  shortening  until 
creamy.  Add  milk  and  flavoring ;  stir 
wrell ;  sift  in  flour  to  which  salt  and  bak¬ 
ing  powder  have  been  added.  Beat  for 
five  minutes.  This  makes  one  dozen 
large  cup  cakes. 

Sour  Milk  Cookies.  —  Two  cups  of 
sugar,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder’,  raisins  for  top,  one  cup  clabbered 
milk.  %  cup  lard,  one  teaspoon  vanilla, 
y>  teaspoon  nutmeg,  flour  for  stiff  dough. 
Mix  all  together  but  dry  ingredients.  Add 
soda,  baking  powder,  nutmeg,  salt  to  one 
cup  of  flour ;  sift  in ;  then  sift  in  enough 
flour  for  stiff  dough.  Cut,  add  raisins. 

MRS.  H.  B. 


Green  Tomato  Mincemeat 

One  peck  green  tomatoes,  6  lbs.  brown 
sugar.  2  lbs.  raisins,  one  pint  vinegar, 
one  tablespoon  salt,  two  tablespoons 
cloves,  three  tablespoons  allspice,  three 
tablespoons  of  cinnamon,  one  tablespoon 
grated  nutmeg.  Put  the  tomatoes  through 
food  chopper,  cook  all  together  till  thick ; 
stir  often  to  prevent  scorching.  Will 
make  about  6%  to  7  quarts.  Put  into 
jars  and  seal.  Can  be  used  either  for 
fruit  cake  or  pies  “as  is.”  mbs.  h.  e.  b. 


Corn  Biscuit 

One  quart  of  sweet  milk ;  heat  and 
thicken  with  eornmeal  as  for  mush, 
and  boil  five  minutes.  Stir  in  one  cup 
sugar  and  one  cup  lard.  Let  cool  and 
add  one  cup  liquid  yeast.  Let  rise  six 
hours,  add  three  eggs,  a  little  salt. 
Stiffen  wuth  wheat  flour.  Shape  biscuits 
with  hands.  Let  rise  until  light,  in  pan 
and  bake.  MRS.  w.  s,  H. 


Contf°rter 

Cfmnqs 


Now-  you  can  make  just  the  kind 
of  comforter  you  have  always 
wanted— stuffed  with  that  fluffy 
SNOW  FLAKE  comforter  size 
cotton  batting. 

For  $1.00  you  will  receive  full  in¬ 
structions  and  enough  downy  bat¬ 
ting  to  make  a  double  bed,  com¬ 
forter,  72"  x  90".  The  batting  is 
all  stitched  so  that  you  only  need 
to  cover  it  and  you  have  a  per¬ 
fect  comforter— a  fine  Christmas 
present  to  give  a  friend  or  a 
perfect  one  to  keep  yourself. 


UNION  WADDING  CO., 

Pawtucket,  It.  I. 

Please  send  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid  one 
SNOW  FLAKE  Cotton  Batting  for  which 
I  am  enclosing  $1.00. 


Name 


Address 


Bid  VALUE 


Many  Uses 
Camping 
Picknicking 

This  "o%  wool  “Common 
Sense”  auto  blanket  is  soft, 
warm  and  extremely  ser-. 
vieeable.  Durable  colors;  navy  blue 
and  light  gray  or  dark  and  light 
gray.  Size,  62x64  in.;  weight  3  lbs. 
Send  no  money.  Pay  postman  $4.20, 
plus  few  cents  postage.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Walter  L.  Mitchell, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Send  for  free 
blanket  folder. 


OAothers-  TrytMild 

Children's  CMusterole 

Just  Rub 
Away  Pain 

Of  course,  you 
know  good  old 
Musterole;  how 
quickly,  how  easily 
it  relieves  chest 
colds,  sore  throat, 
rheumaticandneu* 
ralgic  pain,  sore 
joints,  muscles,  stiff 
neck  and  lumbago. 

We  also  want  you 
to  know  CHILDREN’S  MUSTEROLE 
—Musterole  in  milder  form.  Unexcelled 
for  relief  of  croupy  coughs  and  colds;  it 
penetrates,  soothes  and  relieves  without 
the  blister  of  the  old-fashioned  mustard 
plaster.  Keep  ajar  handy.  It  comes  ready 
to  apply  instantly,  without  fuss  or  bother. 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'T'liese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
A  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 

-  Gyliyer’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable.  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen  s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  bv 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Suggestions  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  Entertainment 

With  the  coming  of  the  season’s  holi¬ 
day,  especially  if  it’s  your  turn  to  en¬ 
tertain  “the  clan’’  this  year,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  you  are  asking  yourself  the 
old  question,  “How,  and  what  shall  I 
serve  them?”  Of  course  you  will  want 
to  keep  up  the  traditional  standard  of 
previous  feasts  given  by  other  members. 
Your  table  must  be  just  as  attractive, 
and  the  dishes  prepared  equally  as  well- 
flavored  and  delectable  in  appearance  as 
theirs,  and  if  you  are  a  little  ambitious 
you  will  want  to  combine  with  these  cer¬ 
tain  distinctive  qualities  decidedly  differ¬ 
ent.  No  hostess  likes  being  out-done, 
neither  does  she  want  to  be  a  “copy 
cat.” 

Why  should  you  worry,  with  your  table 
carefully  laid,  the  linen  smooth  and  spot¬ 
less,  and  the  decorations  in  keeping  with 
the  day?  Something  original  if  possible. 
Red  and  brown  oak  leaves,  and  tall  shade¬ 
less  candles  in  Dutch  Colonial  glass  or 
brass  candlesticks,  make  a  most  appro¬ 
priate  decoration  for  the  Thanksgiving 
table  when  effectively  arranged.  A  large 
horn-of-plenty  made  from  stiff  cardboard 
and  covered  with  brown  and  gold  paper, 
and  filled  with  fruit  and  nuts,  placed 
flat-backed  in  the  center  of  the  table, 
some  of  the  contents  falling  out  on  the 
white  cloth,  would  be  something  different. 
Have  with  this  four  tall  candles,  two  on 
either  side  the  centerpiece.  Smaller 
cornucopias  filled  with  raisins,  nuts  and 
bonbons,  placed  at  each  plate,  would  add 
wonderfully  to  this  decoration. 

Study  your  table  carefully,  see-  that 
everything  is  in  place,  that  all  required 
serving  spoons,  knives  and  forks  are  at 
hand,  that  the  extra  dishes  and  silver 
needed  are  on  the  side  table,  and  that 
neatness  prevails.  Some  people  like  to 
have  the  main  dish  brought  in  carved  and 
ready  to  serve,  others  prefer  to  have  the 
carving  done  at  the  table.  To  my  mind 
the  biggest  thrill  of  the  feast  is  the  bring¬ 
ing  in  of  the  time-hallowed  bird,  juicy 
and  browned,  decked  with  sprays  of 
parsley  or  wreaths  of  spicy  watercress. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  joy  of  seeing  the 
host  carve  it  deftly  and  quickly  into  the 
serving  portions. 

To  accomplish  skillfully  this  feature 
of  the  feast  the  carver  should  be  familiar 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  bird,  the  exact 
location  of  bones,  joints  and  muscle  fiber. 
A  good  carver  demands  the  best  of  tools, 
the  carving  knife,  not  too  large,  with  a 
blade  rather  thin  and  slim,  should  be  as 
keen  as  efficient  sharpening  can  make  it. 
It  is  positively  exasperating  for  a  carver 
to  attempt  his  task  with  a  dull  knife,  and 
equally  as  exasperating  for  the  waiting 
guest  if  the  host  must  call  for  a  steel, 
and  proceed  to  put  an  edge  on  his  carving 
knife  before  going  on  with  the  carving. 

Just  a  word  to  the  inexperienced  carver 
who  must  do  honors  as  host  this  year.  To 
carve  a  turkey  or  large  fowl,  place  the 
bird  on  its  back  in  the  center  of  an  extra 
large-sized  platter;  this  should  be  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  bones,  joints 
and  slices,  during  the  carving,  without 
some  of  it  slipping  on  the  tablecloth.  With 
legs  at  right  of  platter,  introduce  the 
carving  fork  across  the  breast-bone,  and 
hold  it  firmly  in  the  left  hand,  then  with 
the  carving  knife  in  the  right  hand  cut 
through  the  skin  betw<-~n  leg  and  body, 
close  to  the  body.  With  the  knife  lay 
back  the  leg  and  disjoint  from  the  body. 
Disjoint  wing  and  cut  off.  Remove  leg 
and  wing  from  the  other  side,  in  the  same 
manner.  Separate  second  joint  _  from 
drum-sticks,  and  divide  wings  at  joints. 
Carve  breast  meat  in  thin  slices. 

If  there  are  a  number  of  guests  to  be 
served  it  is  better  to  carve  sufficient  to 
serve  them  all  before  beginning  to  serve 
the  plates.  Do  not,  however,  carve  more 
than  will  be  needed  for  the  first  helping, 
the  meat  cools  quickly  and  is  never  as 
delectable  as  when  freshly  carved.  Serve 
for  each  portion  a  slice  of  the  white  meat, 
a  piece  of  the  dark,  and  a  generous 
spoonful  of  the  dressing.  It  is  not  al¬ 
ways  easy  to  gratify  individual  prefer¬ 
ences,  especially  if  the  party  is  a  large 
one,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  serve  each 
guest  as  near  alike  as  possible.  To  be 
correct  the  carver  remains  seated  while 
carving,  but  for  most  people  it  is  far 
easier  to  stand. 

To  keep  to  time-honored  conventional 
dishes,  and  yet  introduce  little  sur¬ 
prises  and  variations  into  the  preparing 
and  serving,  is  the  task  of  the  hostess 
who  would  have  her  feast  a  little  unusual. 
Nearly  everyone  uses  a  plain  bread  stuff¬ 
ing  for  the  turkey.  For  a  change  you 
might  have  either  a  chestnut  or  celery 
filling.  To  make  the  chestnut,  shell  and 
blanch  three  cups  of  French  or  Italian 
chestnuts,  and  boil  in  salted  water  until 
soft  enough  to  press  through  the  potato 
ricer  or  a  coarse  sieve.  Add  one  cup  of 
fine  bread  crumbs,  one-lialf  cup  of  melted 
butter,  with  salt,  pepper,  celery  salt  and 
cayenne  to  taste.  Mix  thoroughly  and  fill 
the  turkey.  For  the  celery,  add  to  1*4 
cups  of  line  bread  crumbs,  one-third  cup 
of  melted  butter,  one  cup  of  cooked  cel¬ 
ery,  cut  into  small  pieces,  one  teaspoon 
of  salt,  and  one-half  teaspoon  each  of 
pepper  and  powdered  thyme,  and  mix 
well.  For  another  delicious  stuffing  add 
one  pint  of  oysters,  washed  and  drained, 
to  just  a  plain  well-seasoned  dressing. 

Green  dressing  makes  an  excellent  fill¬ 
ing  for  a  roast  chicken.  Mix  together 
one  pint  or  two  cups  of  soft  bread  crumbs, 
one-half  cup  of  melted  butter,  the  grated 


rind  of  one  lemon,  one-fourth  cup  of 
finely  chopped  parsley,  a  teaspoon  each  of 
thyme  and  marjoram,  one  teaspoon  of 
salt,  one-half  teaspoon  of  pepper,  and 
two  tablespoons  of  finely  chopped  green 
pepper,  and  one  tablespoon  of  minced 
onion.  A  plain  bread  filling  with  a  cup 
of  fresh  homemade  sausages  added  will 
give  richness  and  flavor  to  a  chicken. 

Baked  ham  may  be  made  a  most  festive 
dish,  fit  for  a  Thanksgiving  feast  if  one 
so  desires.  Cover  a  medium-sized  ham 
with  boiling  water,  add  a  few  whole 
cloves,  one-half  teaspoon  of  cinnamon, 
one  of  celery  seed,  and  a  few  pepper¬ 
corns,  and  simmer  the  ham  until  tender, 
allowing  about  30  minutes  per  pound. 
Take  up  and  peel  off  the  skin,  and  rub 
all  over  with  brown  sugar,  then  brush 
with  beaten  egg,  and  cover  with  a  coat 
of  sifted  bread  crumbs.  Stick  even  rows 
of  whole  cloves  alternating  with  green 
olives,  sliced  lengthwise.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  deliciously  browned. 
Drain  one  can  of  sliced  pineapple,  and 
cook  in  a  little  hot  fat  until  tender  and 
a  golden  brown,  and  arrange  these  around 
the  ham.  Serve  hot. 

For  a  delicious  Thanksgiving  pumpkin 
pie,  beat  two  eggs,  add  two  cups  of  cooked 
and  strained  pumpkin,  one  cup  of  brown 
sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt,  and  one- 
fourth  cup  of  ginger  syrup  and  finely 
chopped  preserved  ginger,  or  instead  of  the 
ginger  the  same  amount  of  orange  mar- 
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Double  Irish  Chain,  an  old  patchwork 
design  that  is  striking  and  effective.  It 
is  so  joined  that  the  blocks  make  a  diago¬ 
nal  pattern  across  the  quilt. 

malade  may  be  used.  Stir  in  1 %  cups 
of  top  milk.  Line  a  deep  pie  plate  with 
a  good  rich  pie  paste,  flute  the  edges,  and 
turn  in  the  pie  mixture.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  40  minutes,  or  until 
firm  in  the  center. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPHAN. 


Box  the  Dishes 

We  all  have  company  come  unexpected¬ 
ly,  and  what  a  trial  to  bring  out  the 
dishes  that  are  not  used  every  day  and 
find  them  covered  with  dust.  At  house¬ 
cleaning  time  it  is  an  endless  job  to  wash 
all  the  dishes,  put  them  back  on  the 
shelves,  only  to  find  them  covered  with 
dust  the  next  time  we  need  them. 

It  always  seemed  such  a  trial  to  me 
with  all  the  extra  things  to  be  done  and 
babies  to  care  for,  so  I  hit  upon  this  plan  : 
I  saved  the  square  boxes  crackers  come 
in,  or  any  stout  box  will  do  (pasteboard). 
On  one  I  wrote  “plates,”  on  another  cups 
and  saucers,  and  so  on  until  I  had  places 
for  all  the  extra  dishes.  These  boxes  I 
set  in  my  cupboard.  Although  they  do 
not  look  as  nice  as  the  dishes  I  find  they 
are  free  from  dust  when  I  want  to  use 
them.  This  may  not  appeal  to  some  but 
has  been  a  wonderful  help  to  me. 

BETTY  JANE. 


Dyeing  Carpet  Rags 

Among  my  recipe  books  I  find  several 
old-time  dyeing  instructions,  and  have  ex¬ 
perimented  with  a  few,  among  them  cop¬ 
peras  coloring.  Some  changes  have  to 
be  made,  for  few  of  us  today  leach  lye 
from  ashes  any  more,  so  iny  experiment 
was  to  use  the  concentrated  lye  we  buy, 
I  have  had  good  results  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  proportions  for  5  lbs.  of  rags. 

One  can  lye  dissolved  in  two  pails  of 
water  in  one  vessel ;  %  lb.  copperas  in 
two  pails  of  water  in  second  vessel.  Do 
your  coloring  out  of  doors,  and  dip  dam¬ 
pened  rags  first  in  lye  solution,  then 
in  copperas  solution,  airing  or  lifting 
them  from  dye  between  each  dipping.  Re¬ 
verse  dipping  until  desired  shade  has  been 
obtained.  Four  dippings  in  each  solu¬ 
tion  generally  gives  a  good  rich  color. 
The  solutions  will  turn  a  bluish  green  as 
you  dip  back  and  forth,  and  the  rags  are 
apt  to  be  that  color  when  you  hang  them 
up  to  dry,  but  they  soon  turn  that  rich 
copper  color. 

Another  cheap  dye  for  carpet  rags,  and 
that  still  can  be  obtained,  is  a  drab  color. 
For  5  l'bs.  of  rags  take  %  lb.  of  the  cheap-, 
est  green  tea,  and  two  tablespoons  cop¬ 
peras.  Tie  tea  in  cloth,  and  steep  in  wa¬ 
ter  sufficient  to  cover  rags,  then  add  cop¬ 
peras,  and  skim  thoroughly.  Put  in  rags 
and'  stir  and  air  till  of  the  desired  color. 
Hang  to  dry  without  rinsing.  If  not  dark 
enough  add  more  tea.  Be  sure  to  remove 
rags  before  you  add  more  tea.  Stir  dye 
bath  well  and  them  return  rags  to  the 
dye  bath  and  air  and  stir  again  until 
dark  enough.  I  have  used  these  instruc- 
tions  for  carpet  rags,  and  do  not  know 
how  well  they  will  work  on  other  than 
cotton  goods.  OLD-FASHIONED. 


The  Spirit  of 

Thanksgiving 


THE  first  Thanksgiving  was  celebrated  by  a  little  band  of 
people  who  had  struggled  through  many  hardships,  adverse 
weather  and  sickness.  They  paused  on  this  now  historic  day 
to  give  thanks  for  their  many  blessings. 

Since  that  time  the  nation  has  overcome  primitive  difficulties, 
yet  life  is  more  strenuous  and  more  complicated.  However, 
each  year  brings  each  of  us  its  measure  of  joy  as  well  as  dis¬ 
appointments. 

The  nation  depends  upon  the  farmer  to  provide  the  food  for  its 
Thanksgiving  table.  It  also  relies  upon  the  railroad  to  bring 
this  food  to  market.  Should  either  be  unable  to  perform  its  duty, 
everyone  would  suffer.  Thus  the  farmer  and  the  railroad  con¬ 
tribute  most  toward  making  the  day  one  in  which  all  people 
join  in  giving  thanks. 

Let  us  approach  Thanksgiving  with  truly  grateful  hearts,  and 
a  realization  of  the  fact  that  food  production  and  transportation 
are  the  two  fundamental  industries  of  the  country. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  desire  to  join  you  in 
the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving. 

New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majest-c  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Cozy-j 

^ _  Warm®; 

v„.m4  Comfort  ,  too/ 


Figure  it 


You  enjoy  cold  weather 
days  .when  you’re  wearing  an 
Indera  Figurflt  Knit  Princess 
Slip.  For  it  gives  you  plen¬ 
ty  of  cozy  warmth. 


And  Jt’a  a  comfortable 
Warmth,  too.  An  Indera 
can’t  crawl  up  around  your 
hips  or  bunch  between  your 
knees.  The  patented  knit 
border  looks  after  that.  la- 
dera  fits  like  a  glove. 


.And  you're  not  bothered 
With  shoulder  straps  slipping 
off  your  shoulders — every  In¬ 
dera  has  STA-UP  shoulder 
straps — they  CAN'T  SLIP. 


IRONING. 

Made  in  a  variety 
Weights.  In  cotton,  wool  a 
cotton,  100%  wool  worstt 
rayon  mixtures.  Fast  colo 
Agreeable  prices.  For  wom< 
misses,  and  children.  A 
your  dealer  to  show  you  I 
dera.  Remember,  ther 
nothing  "just  as  good." 


INDERA  MILLS  CO.. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Cuticura 

The  Sanative,  Antiseptic 
Healing;  Service 

Unexcelled  for  fifty  years 
Soap  .  Ointment  •  Talcum  •  Shaving  Stick 
25c.  each  at  all  Druggists 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  facturer  at  bargain. 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 


BUY  DIRECT  BY  MAIL 
MAKE  BIG  SAVINGS  ON 

PLUMBING 

md  Heating  Supplies 

Write  to  day  for  % 


$0775 

c  O/  I  In 


Ranges 


New  Free 

book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Lower  terms' 
— y*»ar  to  pay.  Choice  of  5  colors 
*  in  New  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges. 
New  Circulating  Heaters — $37.50 
up.  200  styles  and  sizes.  Cash  or 
easy  terms.  24-hour  shipments. 
30-day  Free  Trial.  360-day -test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  27 
years  in  business.  700.000 
customers.  Write  today  for 
free  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
'61  Rochester  Awe. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  301b  St.,  New  York 


*h  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


wish  other  women 
what  I  know  about 


I 

knew 


this  new  light  plant ” 


"When  we  bought  our  new  Westinghouse 
Farm  Electric  Plant  I  thought,  of  course,  it 
was  a  man’s  job  to  run  it.  But  I’ve  changed 
my  mind.  It’s  so  simple  it  practically  runs 
itself.  There’s  nothing  to  watch  —  nothing 
to  worry  about.  I  wouldn’t  know  we  had  a 
light  plant  on  the  place  if  it  wasn’t  for  the 
convenient  light  and  power  that  I  can  snap 
on  or  off  any  time  I  choose.” 

That’s  the  amazing  thing  about  the  new 
improved  Westinghouse  Plant.  Its  construc¬ 
tion  has  been  simplified  to  the  last  degree. 
It  has  fewer  parts  to  wear  out  or  get  out  of 
order.  Anyone  can  operate  it. 

Let  us  tell  you  the  story  of  this  new  farm 
electric  plant — how  it  has  been  improved 
and  simplified  and  yet  made  to  sell  at  a  lower 
price .  The  facts  are  yours  for  the  asking — 
just  sign  and  mail  in  the  coupon  below  for 
your  copy  of  our  interesting  folder,  "It’s  the 
Simplest  Thing  You  Ever  Saw.” 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MFG.  COMPANY 
Farm  Light  Division  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Tune  in  with  KDKA — KYW — KFKX — WBZ — WBZA 

THE  IMPROVED 

Westinghouse 

FARM  ELECTRIC  PLANT 


To  Present  Owners  of  Light  Plants :  If 
your  light  plant  is  not  giving  you 
100%  service,  you  can  save  trouble 
and  money  by  installing  a  new  West* 
inghouse  Oversize  Heavy  Duty  Bat* 
tery.  Write  for  descriptive  literature 
and  prices. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
Farm  Light  Division,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  new  folder,  "It’s  the 
Simplest  Thing  You  Ever  Saw." 


Name. 


Address . 

County . State. 


R.N.Y.  11-10 


November  10,  192s 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


A  Dairy  Ration 

What  feeds  should  I  add  to  barley, 
oats  and  peas  to  secure  a'  properly  bal¬ 
anced  dairy  ration?  L.  J.  w. 

Waits,  N.  Y. 

If  the  oats,  peas  and  barley  consist  of 
approximately  equal  parts  of  each,  and 
if  you  have  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  or  mixed 
hay  with  one-half  or  more  clover,  the 
oats,  peas  and  barley  themselves  will 
make  a  fairly  well-balanced  grain  ration. 
They  should  of  course  be  ground,  and 
the  ration  would  be  improved  by  adding 
a  small  amount  of  choice  cottonseed  meal, 
say  1  lb.  to  4  lbs.  of  the  mixed  grains. 
If,  however,  the  peas  do  not  constitute 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  mixed  grains, 
and  you  have  no  clover  or  Alfalfa,  you 
will  need  more  protein,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture  would  probably  be  as  cheap 
and  as  satisfactory  as  any :  1,000  lbs. 
oats,  peas  and  barley;  500  lbs.  wheat 
bran ;  500  lbs.  44  per  cent  cottonseed 
meal.  This  should  average  about  22  per 
cent  total  protein.  H.  H.  W. 


Red-and-White  Holsteins 

Could  I  obtain  registration  papers  on 
a  Holstein-Friesian  heifer  calf  that  is 
red-and-white,  but  mostly  white?  Her 
sire  and  dam  have  high  records.  I  also 
have  a  bull  calf  from  the  same  herd  which 
is  red-and-white,  being  all  white  except 
his  ears  and  around  his  eyes.  Some  men 
say  that  I  cannot  register  them. 

Connecticut.  L.  d.  c. 

Red-and-white  Holsteins  are  not  eligi¬ 
ble  to  registration.  Only  black-and-white 
calves  bearing  typical  markings  sired  by 
a  registred  bull  and  out  of  a  registered 
dam  are  eligible.  The  following  is  quoted 
from  our  by-laws  describing  the  color 
markings  that  bar  registration : 

“Colors  that  bar  registration :  (1) 

solid  black;  (2)  solid  white;  (3)  switch 
solid  black  or  black  and  white  mixed ; 
(4)  solid  black  belly;  (5)  one  or  more 
legs  solid  black;  (6)  black  on  one  or 
more  legs  beginning  at  hoofs  and  extend¬ 
ing  towards  or  ai  ve  knee  or  hock  with 
white  interspersed;  (7)  black  on  one  or 
more  legs  beginning  at  hoof  and  extend¬ 
ing  to  knee  or  hock  with  white  predomi¬ 
nating  from  knee  or  hock  upward;  (8) 
gray  or  mixed  black  and  white  in  patches 
or  generally  prevailing;  (9)  one  or  more 
patches  of  red,  bi-own,  dun,  or  color  other 
than  black-and-white;  (10)  red-and- 
white.” 

You  do  not  state  that  the  sires  and 
dams  of  the  red-and-white  calves  were 
registered.  It  may  be  that  one  or  both 
may  be  grades. 

The  occurrence  of  red-and-white  calves 
from  purebred  Holstein-Friesian  breed¬ 
ing,  although  very  seldom,  is  a  source  of 
mystery  and  distress  to  the  average  breed¬ 
er.  It  appears  that  among  the  remote 
ancestry  of  the  breed  there  were  red-and- 
white  animals.  Hence  the  general  belief 
is  that  such  infrequently  dropped  red-and- 
white  calves  are  the  result  of  atavism, 
which  is  unavoidable  and  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  anything  derogatory  to  the 
breeder  or  to  his  herd ;  nor  is  it  assumed 
that  any  responsibility  attaches  to  the 
seller  of  an  animal  which  has  so  produced 
a  red-and-white  calf. 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases  of  the 
breeding  of  purebred  bulls  to  scrub  cows 
the  result  is  well-marked  black-and-white 
progeny.  Occasionally  a  purebred  bull 
does  not  mark  the  majority  of  his  calves 
black-and-white  from  grade  or  scrub 
cows.  My  own  observation  suggests  that 
this  occurs  more  frequently  where  the 
bull  is  used  on  cows  which  have  long 
been  bred  to  sires  of  another  color. 

The  two  Holland  herdbooks — the  Fries- 
ion  and  the  Netherland — provide  for  the 
registration  of  red-and-white  calves,  and 
these,  I  understand,  only  from  ancestry 
which  is  red-and-white.  Such  registra¬ 
tion  is  made  separately  from  that  of  the 
black-and-whites.  There  are  but  few 
herds  of  purebred  red-and-white  cattle  in 
Holland.  They  are  no  longer  bred  to  any 
extent,  and  these  herds  are  diminishing 
year  by  year,  and  will  have  eventually 
disappeared. 

The  Friesian  or  Holland  cattle  are 
recognized  the  world  over  as  black-and- 
white,  and  those  having  spots  or  patches 
below  the  knees  and  hocks  are  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  in  registration. 

Of  the  other  foreign  herd  books  on  the 
Holstein-Friesian  breed,  as  in  Canada, 
Great  Britain.  South  Afria,  New  Zealand, 
Argentina,  Chile  and  Japan,  black-and- 
white  is  the  only  color  recognized,  and 
the  same  discrimination  is  made  against 
animals  having  black  spots  or  patches 
below  the  knees  or  hocks. 

If  it  is  desired  to  pursue  this  subject 
further,  an  interesting  and  valuable 
treatise  will  be  found  in  a  bulletin  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Madison,  published  in  1920.  under 
the  title.  The  Occurrence  of  Red  Cah'es 
in  Black  Breeds  of  Cattle. 

HOUGHTON  seaverns.  Secretary. 

Holstein-Friesian  Assn,  of  America. 


Electric  and 

$100 

SingleUnit 
Complete 


SAVE 

tedious,  tiresome  milking  drudgery  as  thou, 
sandsof  farmers  do  by  using  FordsMilkers. 
Save,  too,  on  what  you  pay  for  a  milker. 
Fords  1'  guaranteed— finest  materials  and 
construction — easy  to  operate  and  clean. 
Cowslikeit.  Milk  flow  isincreased  by  its 
gentle,  soothing  action.  Delivers  clean, 
top-price  milk.  Many  styVs  and  sizes. 
Send  for  booklet  No-  60A  free 
Distributers  Wanted — 

Fine  opportunity  formerchants  and 
farmers.  Ask  for  details. 
MYERS-SHERMAN 
2 1 3  N.  Desplaines  St., 


TRADE 


Insist  on  the 

White  Carton 

NOTE  package  at 
right — picture  of  one 
horse  only.  Just  2words 
— Caustic  Balsam.  , 

Now  Made  in  U.S.A. 
Penetrating,  soothing 
and  healing — an  unex¬ 
celled  liniment,  coun¬ 
ter-irritant  or  blister, 
for  veterinary  and 
human  ailments. 

Large  bottle  (Lasts  long 
time) — $2.00. 

All  druggists  or  direct. 

Lawrence- Williams  Co. 

Sole  proprietors 


cfJwc 


MENT  rTr* 

URRITANT 

LISTER 

*  h»«  pTVjVtO 
icy  in  vetetV 
-■n  silment* 
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FURS-HIDES  QUANTITY 

Important  price  list  and  information  now  available. 
Ship  here  for  good  results. 

S.H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co  LANCASTER.  PA. 


Mrs.  Rorcr’s 
Cookery  Books 

Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 


practical  experience. 

Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes  .  1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick . 2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc . 1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving . 1.00 

'lew  Salads . 1.00 

lainties  . 1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings . 1.00 

Sandwiches  . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

•lade-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 


For  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street.  New  York 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  bu  slness  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations:  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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THe  Draft  Horse  Situation 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  to  sit  down 
mul  take  stock  of  the  draft  horse  situa¬ 
tion,  it  is  now. 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  the  power 
situation,  you  will  have  to  admit  that, 
under  present  circumstances  and  for 
some  years  to  come,  the  horse  will  be  not 
merely  a  filler  in,  but  the  most  economical 
und  useful  power  available.  It  is  true 
that  the  quality  of  farm  horses  has 
about  reached  rock-bottom.  They  are 
about  worn  out.  Ninety  per  cent  of  farm 
teams  are  inefficient  through  old  age,  poor 
feeding  and  lack  of  condition,  and  avail¬ 
able  replacements  are  scarce. 

Today  in  the  West  there  is  an  illumined 
lesson  for  those  who  care  to  read.  Grad¬ 
ually,  during  the  last  decade,  horses  have 
been  supplanted  by  automotive  power. 
Approximately  50,000,000  horses  pro¬ 
ducing  farm  fuel  have  been  withdrawn 
from  that  work,  and  the  McNary-Haugen 
howl  has  been  heard  from  one  end  of  this 
land  to  the  other. 

It  is  not  yet  top  late  to  take  steps  re¬ 
garding  the  replacement  of  farm  horses, 
but  it  is  highly  important  to  begin  now. 
Now  should  be  in  capital  letters.  Avail¬ 
able  horses  of  all  draft  breeds  number  245 
for  the  entire  State  of  New  York;  not 
more  than  one  horse  for  every  25  miles, 
even  in  the  more  thickly-populated  cen¬ 
ters,  and  one-third  less  than  fiye  years 
ago.  Judging  from  their  registration 
numbers,  these  are  horses  getting  along  in 
years,  and  their  usefulness  in  the  stud  is 
limited.  In  my  own  center,  less  than  5 
per  cent  of  the  mares  are  under  12  years 
of  age,  and  they  are  not  very  prepos¬ 
sessing  type,  yet  the  best  of  them  might 
profitably  be  bred,  for  they  would  raise 
worth-while  colts  at  less  cost  than  a 
westerner  can  be  bought  for  five  years 
from  now. 

From  whatever  angle  the  horse  ques¬ 
tion  is  approached  one  fact  stands  out  in 
bold  relief :  New  York  farmers  are  facing 
a  horse  famine.  Material  ^to  work  with 
is  poor  quality.  Possibly  50  per  cent  of 
the  mares  are  sterile  or  otherwise  unfit  to 
be  used  for  breeding  purposes,  yet  these 
facts  should  not  discourage  us.  Let  us 
breed  every  mare  that  shows  marked  use¬ 
fulness  and  at  least  make  a  sincere  effort 
to  meet  this  very  real  shortage.  While 
we  are  using  horsepower  on  four  legs,  let 
us  have  horses  young  enough  to  perform 
a  day’s  work  without  a  driver  feeling 
that  he  must  respect  old  age. 

Sometimes  I  am  accused  of  propaganda 
to  make  sales.  Is  it  not  encouraging  to 
have  a  real  colt  to  sell  a  neighbor  occa¬ 
sionally?  GEO.  HOWDEN. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 


Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  Oct.  27,  1928. 

Beef  steers  more  active,  steady  to 
strong ;  most  sales  25c  higher ;  bulk, 
,$11.25  to  $12.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  all 
cutters,  about  steady  ;  bulk  sausage  bulls, 
$8.50  to  $10 ;  heifers,  $10.50  to  $12 ; 
butcher  cows,  $8  to  $9 ;  cutters,  $5  to 
$5.75.  Stockers  and  feeders  more  ac¬ 
tive,  about  steady  with  week’s  25  to  50c 
decline ;  yards  show  good  clearance  of 
stale  offerings;  most  sales,  $9.50  to 
$11.50,  with  choice  meaty  feeders  up  to 
$12.25  and  above.  Calves  steady  with 
week’s  $1  to  $1.50  decline;  top  vealers, 

$16.  ,  ,  ^  , 

Hogs,  slow;  steady  with  weeks  50  to 
75c  downturn.  . 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Oct.  27, 
1928:  Cattle,  214  cars;  86  Virginia,  41 
St.  Paul,  17  West  Virginia,  17  Canada, 
13  Chicago,  13  Tennessee,  7  Mississippi, 
6  Buffalo,  5  Pennsylvania,  4  Maryland, 
1  St.  Louis,  1  Kentucky,  1  Ohio,  1 
North  Dakota ;  containing  5,884  head, 
313  trucked  in;  total  cattle,  6,197,  2,585 
hogs,  431  calves,  210  sheep.  Receipts  for 
corresponding  week  last  year:  Cattle,  314 
cars;  96  Canada,  86  Virginia,  50  Chi¬ 
cago,  29  St.  Paul,  15  Buffalo,  9  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  6  West  Virginia,  5  St.  Louis, 
5  Tennessee,  4  New  York,  2  Ohio,  2 
Maryland,  1  Kentucky,  1  North  Carolina, 
1  Indiana;  containing  8,778  head,  223 
trucked  in ;  total  cattle,  9,011  head,  214 
calves,  2,150  hogs,  189  sheep. 


RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs., 
12.75  to  $14;  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs., 
L2.75  to  $14;  good,  950  to  1,100,  $12.75 
»  $14 ;  medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $11.25  to 
L2.75 ;  common,  800  lbs.  up,  $9  to  $11.25. 
Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11.25 

>  $12.50;  good,  850  lbs.  up,  $10  to 
11.25;  medium,  850  lbs.  up,  $9  to  $10; 
>mmon,  850  lbs.  up,  $7.50  to  $9. 

Cows. — Choice,  $8  to  $10;  good,  $6.50 

>  $8 ;  common  and  medium,  $5.75  to 
3.50 ;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9.50  to 
11.50 ;  cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7 

>  $9.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and 
mice,  800  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to  $13 ;  corn- 
ion  and  medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $7.75  to 
10.50;  good  and  choice,  800  down, 
10.25  to  $12.75;  common  and  medium, 
30  lbs.  down,  $7.50  to  $10.25. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $14  to 
16;  medium,  $12.25  to  $14;  cull  and 
immon,  $7.50  to  $12.25. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs., 
10  to  $11 ;  mediumweights,  200  to  250 
>s.,  $10.25  to  $11 ;  lightweights,  160  to 
30,  $10.25  to  $11;  packing  sows,  rough 
id  smooth,  $8  to  $10. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  5. — St.  Martins,  Wis.,  Milwaukee 
Holstein  Breeders’  Association  sale. 

Nov.  6. — Burton,  Ohio.  Paul  McNish, 
and  Geauga  County  Holstein  Breeders’ 
sale. 

Nov.  12.  —  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  S.  H. 
Bird,  manager,  South  Byron,  Wis. 

Nov.  14-15. — Hornell,  N.  Y.,  Allegany- 
Steuben  Holstein  Breeders’  Club  annual 
sale. 

Nov.  14. — Worcester,  Ohio,  Ohio  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  sale. 

Nov.  2(3-23.  —  Waukesha  and  Water- 
town,  Wis.,  U.  S.  National  Fall  Sale, 
Holsteins,  under  the  management  of  R. 
E.  Haeger,  Algonquin,  Ill. ;  W.  L.  Baird, 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  and  Francis  Darcey, 
Watertown,  Wis. 

Dec.  4-5.— Earlville,  N.  Y.,  14th  Earl- 
ville.  Holstein  sale.  R.  Austin  Backus, 
sale  manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  20,  1929. — Holsteins.  Allen  G. 
Brubacker,  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. ; 
S.  T.  Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

Apr.  4. — Judy’s  sixteenth  annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  Sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  4. — Breeders’  annual  Angus  sale, 
Galesburg,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  man¬ 
ager,  West  Lebanon.  Ind. 

June  6-7. — Holsteins.  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  Sale,  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  1392) 
beets,  bu.,  $1.50;  cauliflower,  doz.  crate,  $2.50 
to  $3;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2;  celery,  12-stalk  bun.,  75  to  90c; 
kale,  bu.,  60  to  85c;  lettuce,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.50; 
onions,  bu.,  $2.15  to  $2.50;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2.25;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  2  bu.,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  pumpkins,  sugar,  doz., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  rutabagas,  100  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
spinach,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  squash,  lb.,  3%c;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  90e  to  $1.25.  Poultry  and  Dairy. — 
Chickens,  live,  lb.,  26  to  34c;  dressed,  lb.,  42 
to  48c;  ducks,  dressed,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  fowls, 
dressed,  lb.,  30  to  36c;  live,  lb.,  25  to  33c; 
Conn,  newlaid  fancy,  72  to  80e;  Conn,  special 
No.  1,  65  to  68c;  Conn,  special  No.  2,  55  to 
60c;  Conn,  extra,  65  to  68c;  Conn,  gathered, 
60  to  65c;  western,  40  to  50c;  butter,  92  score, 
lb.,  48  to  53c. 

Hartford,  Oct.  31. — Fruits  and  Vegetables: 
Apples,  Baldwins,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  King,  14 
qts.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Opalescent,  14  qts.,  75c  to 
$1.40;  McIntosh,  14  qts.,  $1.25  to  $2;  Pippins, 
14  qts.,  75c  to  $1.25;  Greemngs,  bu.,  $1  to  $2; 
No.  2  and  drops,  14  qts.,  40  to  60c;  cranber¬ 
ries,  %-bbl.  box,  7.50  to  $8.25;  grapes.  Con¬ 
cord,  14  qts.,  75c  to  $1.25;  oranges,  176-216, 
$8.50  to  $10;  quinces,  14  qts.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cauliflower,  doz. 
crate,  $2  to  $3.25;  cabbage,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.25; 
carrots,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  celery,  12-stalk  bun., 
75c  to  $1.10;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  lettuce,  doz., 
65c  to  $1.50;  onions,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  potatoes,  bu.,  80  to  90c; 
2  bu.,  D.  S.  No.  1,  $1.50  to  $1.80;  pumpkins, 
sugar,  doz.,  $1.10  to  $1.50;  rutabagas,  100  lbs., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  spinach,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.10;  squash, 
lb.,  2  to  3c;  turnips,  bu.,  80c  to  $1.10;  Poultry 
and  Dairy. — Chickens,  live,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
dressed,  lb.,  40  to  50c;  ducks,  dressed,  lb.,  30 
to  35c;  fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  30  to  36c;  live,  lb., 
28  to  35c;  eggs,  Conn,  newlaid  fancy,  72c;  Conn. 
special'No.  1,  68  to  70e;  Conn,  special  No.  2,  50 
to  58c;  Conn,  extra,  65  to  67c;  Conn,  gathered, 
58  to  62c;  western,  40  to  60c;  butter,  92  score, 
lb.,  50  to  54c. 


Peter  was  playing  at  John’s  house. 
When  it  was  time  to  go  home  it  started 
to  rain.  Mrs.  White,  however,  gave 
Peter  Johnny’s  raincoat  and  galoshes. 
“Don’t  take  so  inueh  trouble,  Mrs. 
White,”  said  Peter  politely.  “I’m  sure 
your  mother  would  do  as  much  for  John¬ 
ny,”  $he  replied.  “My  mother  would  do 
more,”  said  Peter.  “She’d  ask  Johnny 
to  stay  to  supper.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 


|  SHEEP  j 

1,500  BREEDING  EWES 

7  Wholesale 

Price*.  1,000  choice,  large  Black  Faced  Ewe*,  1  to  A 
year*  eld.  Also  500  choice,  large  Michigan  Delaine  Iwe*, 

1  te  6  years  old.  ALHOITD  1.  CHAPMAN  A  I0M3, 
South  Bockwood,  Mich.  10  mile*  louth  of  Detroit,  Mieh. 

Breeding  Sheep  for  Sale 

Merino  and  Black  Face  Ewe*  bred  to  Dorset  Rama. 
Dorset-Merino  Ewes  bred  to  Southdown  Bam*. 
Also  Registered  Dorset  Yearling  Ram*. 

TRANQUILLITY  farms 

Arthur  Hanks,  Mgr.  Allumuofcy,  N.  J. 

Lincoln  and  Suffolk  Rams 

Reg.  From  good  breeding.  Reasonable  price*.  Crowd¬ 
ed  for  loom.  CREEK  VIEW  BT0CK  FARM.  H.  J.  Lund.  Altinn.  N.  I. 

Grad#11*  Shropshire  ZlT*  Delaine  Ewes 

FOR  SALE — Moderate  priced  and  good.  Any  number. 

J.  B.  Abbott  -  .  South  Dayton,  Pi.  Y. 

sale  25  Reg.  Yearling  Shropshire  Ewes 

Yearling  Rams  and  2  year  old  Rams,  5  year  old  Buttar 
Imp,  Ram.  C»  G.  BOWER  •  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

yeahun!  SHROPSHIRE  and  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS 

Also  bred  ewes  later.  ANDREW  1.  COCHRANE,  Ripley,  N.  Y. 

T«WN 8KN1)  1111(18.,  Interlaken,  N.  Y.— 25  Rams; 

A  Dorsets,  Rambouillets,  Delaines,  Cheviots,  Oxfords, 
Suffolks  and  Southdowns — our  motto,  a  square  deal. 

Registered  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

Frederick  Ncuburger  .  Monroe,  New  York 

Dpo*  Qhrnnckiro  R&uis,  Ram  Lambs  and  a  few  good 
IlCg.  OIllUpMlIIC  Ewes.  STEYENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

©HROPSHIRES— Choice  yearling  rams,  with  size,  type 

v  and  well  wooled.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  &  SONS,  LODI,  N.  I. 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS— Good  quality 

11  and  type.  Priced  right.  LER0T  C-  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.  r. 

DIG  RAMB0UILLET  RIMS  One  2  year  old,  260  lbs.  Two  Shropshire 

U  Ram  Lambs,  110  lbs  ,  $25  ea.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS 


Ready  for  Service 

Holstein  Bull 

From  tbe  Home  of  World 
Record  Cows 

Have  one  ready  for  service, 
two  soon  ready  and  some 
younger  bulls,  all  from  World 
record  or  very  high  record  dams. 
Bred  right  and  priced  right. 

HIGHFIELD  FARM 

Accredited 

JOHN  G.  ELLIS  LEE,  MASS. 


An  Area  Tested  County 

600  HERDS 

TO  SELECT  FROM 

Can  supply  you  with  several  carloads 
of  springing  and  fresh  Pure-bred  and  High-grade 
Holstein  cows  and  heifers. 

The  breeding  of  better  dairy  cattle  in  this  section  has 
been  developing  for  fifty  years. 

Write  or  wire  for  information 


WAUKESHA  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
133  larstow  Street  WAUKESHA,  WIS. 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Ireekmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  A  A 
Milk.  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 
Sire:— Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BB00KHEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Gnernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
balls,  from  a  elean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  Hay— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  oat  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Writs  tor  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  llllT  (|  g.  |H  g,.t  f m,  f  Pl 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Ohoica  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

■MITHVILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  ,.,r'S.. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM.  Pulaski, N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 
PURli  BRED 


GUERNSEY  COWS 


With  Paper*.  R.  L. 
Dodge,  Barnegat,  N.  J. 


FIR  GUERNSEY  DAIRT  HEIFER  CALVES-From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  1.  TERWILLI6ER,  W.uw.tau,  Wi». 


DAIRY  CATTLE  .-7*1 

T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE 

20  very  large  registered  Holstein  cows.  20  high  grade 
cows,  fresh  and  close  springers.  Also  several 
registered  bulls  and  heifers. 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J0HN  crr“SA0A*- 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  band. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  BARRE.  VERMONT 


Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Shippers  of  Dairy  Cattle  In  the  East. 

160  head  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllte,  Penna. 


rvir  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
r  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wl«. 


LILLIS  LAKE  HEREFORD  RANCH 

Hereford  herd  bulls,  ready  for  immediate  service.  These 
Hereford*  are  founded  on  the  best  blood  obtainable. 
Prize  winner*  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

William  J.  LUll*,  Owner  Schenectady,  If.  Y. 


DOGS 


AIREDALE  PUPS  daughter  of  Fern- 

Top-Rocket.  Eligible.  CHARLES  MAYOH,  R.  R.  No. 
5,  Vineland,  N.  J.  Pegalong  Poultry  Farm. 


AIREDALE  PUPS— Eligible  U.  K.  C.— Males,  HE;  females, 

H  $7.50.  3  mos.  old.  MRS.  H.  C.  MIDWIG,  R.  Na.  1.  gltn  Rock,  P«. 


Safa  3  PURE* WHITE  Male  Collies 

•  mo*.,  315  each.  STEIN  BROWN.  Mannrville,  N.  Y. 


Ull  C  pni  I  IC  9  mos.,  Ch.  bred,  good  watch  dog, 
HINLL  U  ULLibi  very  beautiful,  grand  companion. 
Cheap  to  farm  home.  AIABEL  KLINE,  Falmouth,  Virginia. 


Sa°l!  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS^r 

Males,  36,  Female*,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  tt.  Y. 


Russian  Wolfhound  Puppies ^Xor for 

SALE.  MRS.  W.  T.  M1DWIG,  R.  2,  Red  Lion,  Peann. 


Coon  Hounds-Fox  Hounds-Spaniels™!tto“k! 

10  days  trial.  LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Hlmrod,  N.  V 


IRISH  SETTERS — Best  breeding.  Country  raised. 
MEIER  PiNKKNOLL  EARU,Noion  Road, Poughkeepsie, N.T. 


F_,.i  2  tine  black  males,  5  mos.,  registered. 

ureal  Lfanes  *5B  ea.  EARL  STEVES,  Intervale,  N.  H. 

PUPPIES  FOR  SALE-Pedlgreed  Irish  Setters. 
Country  raised.  LILUAN  McOONNELL,  LaGrauge.ille,  I.  Y. 


WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUPS— From  heel  driving  parents. 
Shipped  on  approval.  SHADY  LAWN  FARMS,  Hciuelton.N.  I. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pun*.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kina.  Also  Fox  Terrier*.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  Oily,  Pa, 


COLLIE  PUPPIES — Registered  stock.  Illustrated  cir¬ 
cular  free.  CI.OVKRNOOK  KENNELS,Chanibersburg,  Pa. 


WANTED— A  Year  Old  COCKER  SPANIEL  BITCH. 

II.  POWELL  IUMKI1K1.1,,  Ferry  Building,  Newburg,  V. 


POLICE  PUPPIES — Finest  imported  stock,  3Vo  mos.. 
sacrificing  at  $  I  o.  ULIiMIOAIt  FAKM,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J, 


SWINE 


nrOITCUlDC  DAIDC  at  Bargain  Prices.  H.  0.  A  H. 
OCnnoninC  DUHII4  h.  haupenuijig,  Uund..,  ji.  t. 


POLAND  CHINA  BREEDING  STOCK— Boars,  Bred  Sows. 

Priced  light.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheswold,  Del. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE?" 

F,  M.  Pattlngton  die  Son  •  Merrifleld,  N .  Y. 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas?™^!’ 

8  wks.  age,  $10.50  each.  A  M.  KERNEL,  R.  3,  Hanty  Brook.  Penna 


Q  H  I  OPL.-Ip-  U/L jig*  Rsip«tertd.  Choice  Pigs,  SB  75 
”  lmpre»e*UllOblul  nlilloSup.  Pairs  no-akin.  Big  litters. 
Easy  feeders.  Quick  growers.  K.  HILL,  genera  Falls,  N.  Y. 


■  ■  HUU  BUHIO  U11ACU  D  WeeiLD  OlCXy  94,00* 

"  ■  8-10  weeks  old,  35.00.  Pure  bred  and 

high  grade  pigs,  35.00.  C.  L.  TAYLOR  Wyalusing,  Pa. 

D0UGIAST0N  MANOR  FARM 
PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 
R.  W.  Blakely,  Mgr. 


RERKSHIRE 

Mrn9  FOR  SAL 


PIGO 

SALE  ij 


Normandy  Farm  Berkshires 

Quality  proven  in  the  leading  shows  for  years.  Both 
Grand  Champions  New  York  State  and  other  fairs  1927. 
Entire  herd  show  quality.  Yonng  sows  bred  and  service 
boars.  Prices  reasonable.  Must  please  or  all  expenses 
refunded.  RAY  C.  NORMAN  .  Street,  Maryland 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire— Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed, 
6  to 7  weeks  old,  33.75  each;  8to9week  old,  34.00  each. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Satisfac 
tion  guaranteed.  No  charge  for  crates.  J.  W.  GAR. 
RITY,  7  Lynn  8t.,  Woburn,  Mas*.  Tel.  1508-W. 


For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  $35.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  $50.00,  $75.00  and 
$100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  Atarting  to  raise  a  hog. 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good.  Hog*:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  #  to  7  weeks  old,  $8. 7a  each; 
8  to  *  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 
10  days  with  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  Si..  WOBURN.  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  wks. 
old,  34.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk¬ 
shire*.  3  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  35,00 
•aoh.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  $6.50  each,  These  pigs 
have  the  *i*e,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  orating.  MY  GUARANTEE — YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinoton,  Massachusetts — Tel.  1085 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  you  will  be  satisfied 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  8  weeks  old  .  .  $4.00  each 
8  to  9  weeks  old  .  .  $4.25  each 

Good  rugged  thrifty  pig*,  having  size  and  quality.  Will 
ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  If  not  satisfied  when  you 
receive  them,  return  them  and  I  will  return  you  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  Box  149,  WOBURN.  MASS.  Tel.  0635 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkshire  ami  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.75 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABEKJONA  FARM,  Bex  88,  WOBURN,  MAUI 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity — we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  grower*,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or-  money  refunded— 10  day* 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  806  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Uail, 

j  GOATS  "] 

Nubian  Milk  finale  fail  Ba,e  li8t  now  ready-jliikin* 
nuuioll  limit  UUalo  does  pure  and  grade, mature  buck*, 

kids  both  sexes.  30UTHERN  HERD.  New  Canton,  Va 


PSSySK  T066ENBURG  BUCK  Firsty  320  takes 

him.  FAIRMOUNT  APIARY  -  Living»ton,  N.  Y. 


Registered,  Pure  Bred  and  Unregistered 

Prices  reasonable.  CHAS.  A.  STROH,  Millard.  Pika  County,  Penna. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free. 


CrDDCTC  for  killing  rats, 
■  “*»HC  I  O  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $5.00. 
Females,  $5.50.  Pair,  *10.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.oo  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


P1R  SALE— Team  of  Reg.  Pereheron  Mares,  coming  4 
yrs.,  both  bred  to  Reg.  Pereheron  Stallion,  they  are 

thoroiy  broken  to  work.  HOWARD  LANDING,  Washington.  H.  J. 


iiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiimimmmii 


Two  LINDBERGH  Books 


“WE” 


By  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh 
Price,  $2.50 


CHARLES  LINDBERGH  -  His  life 

By  Dale  Van  Every  and  Morris  de  Haven  Tract 

Price,  $2.00 

a  HE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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Massachusetts  Wins 
Ayrshire  Futurity 

The  first  Ayrshire  bull  futurity  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  was  won  by  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  on  Bay  Shore  Per¬ 
seus.  This  calf  won  the  event  in  the  open 
class  and  the  junior  championship  of  the 
show.  The  second  prize  went  to  Topsy’s 
Ambassador’s  General  of  W.  F.,  exhibited 
by  Wendover  Farms,  and  the  third  prize 
went  to  Edgerstoune  Master  Oliver,  from 
the  herd  of  Mrs.  John  G.  Winant,  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.  The  fourth  prize  was  claimed 
by  M.  H.  Benson’s  Benayr  Show  Boy. 

The  Eastern  Ayrshire  Bull  Futurity 
was  established  as  a  special  feature  to 
encourage  the  development  of  bull  calves 
from  good  record  cows.  It  is  thought 
that  by  providing  liberal  prizes  the  de¬ 
veloping  and  exhibiting  of  these  young 
bulls  can  be  greatly  encouraged.  The 
rules  require  that  the  calves  shall  be 
born  after  August  1  of  the  preceding 
year,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  are 
just  ready  for  light  service  when  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  thus  at  the  most  salable  age. 

As  only  cows  with  records  of  10,000 
lbs.  of  milk  are  eligible  for  nomination  in 
this  event,  the  Ayrshire  futurity  combines 
type  and  production.  The  cows  are  nomi¬ 
nated  before  they  calve,  and  a  fee  of  $2 
is  paid  for  each  animal.  In  the  event 
that  the  calf  is  a  male,  it  may  be  kept 
eligible  by  paying  an  additional  fee  of  $3 
prior  to  January  1,  and  a  final  payment 
of  $5  just  before  showing.  This  makes  a 
■total  of  $10  paid  for  each  calf  shown,  to 
which  is  added  a  substantial  sum  by  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  and  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition.  As  a  result, 
the  1928  purse  totaled  $625,  with  $123  to 
the  winner.  Entries  have  been  received 
for  1929,  indicating  a  new  record  for 
dairy  cattle  purses,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  competition  will  be  even  keener  than 
in  the  initial  futurity  show. 

Although  there  apparently  is  always 
a  liberal  supply  of  young  bulls  on  hand, 
those  responsible  for  the  Ayrshire  futuri¬ 
ty  feel  that  there  is  still  an  opportunity 
for  focusing  attention  on  the  better-bred 
young  bulls,  especially  those  in  the  hands 
of  smaller  breeders  who  may  own  good 
cows  capable  of  being  the  dams  of  de¬ 
sirable  herd  sires.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  to  hold  1929  Ayrshire  futuri¬ 
ties  at  both  the  Eastern  States.  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  the  New  York  State  Fair. 

The  winning  calf  was  bred  and  owned 
by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  He  is  by  Alta  Crest  Pathfinder,  a 
winner  as  a  calf  and  as  yearling,  and  the 
son  of  imp.  Holehouse  Buttercup,  grand 
chamruon  cow  of  the  1925  National  Dairy 
Show.  The  sire  of  Alta  Crest  Pathfinder 
was  Lessnessock  Searchlight.  After  the 
calf  had  won  the  futurity  and  junior 
championships  of  the  show,  his  sale  to 
Ingalls  Bros.,  Cheshire,  Mass.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Montague,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Massachusetts  College 
Farms.  Sales  of  practically  all  of  the 
futurity  bulls  have  been  announced  by 
the  various  owners.  A. 


Painting  or  Whitewashing 
Stables 

The  local  board  of  health  in  our  town 
requires  that  stables  be  painted  white  or 
whitewashed.  Which  do  you  think  is 
the  better?  Can  you  give  me  a  good 
whitewash  formula  for  whitewash  that 
can  be  sprayed  with  a  barrel  pump  spray- 

A«  Bi 

New  Jersey. 

Now  is  a  good  season  of  the  year  td 
get  the  stables  whitewashed  before  the 
cows  are  put  in  the  barn  for  Winter. 
Two  things  will  more  or  less  determine 
whether  you  use  paint  or  whitewash  in 
tidying  up  the  stables.  The  first  one  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  stable  is  finished. 
If  the  ceiling  is  smooth  and  tight  and  the 
walls  are  likewise  boarded  or  plastered, 
then  paint  makes  a  much,  neater  and 
more  permanent  job  than  if  whitewash 
were  used.  The  second  point  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  the  cost.  One  may  expect  a 
coat  of  white  paint  to  last  well  until  an¬ 
other  Spring  but  flies  are  certain  to  spoil 
the  appearance  as  soon  as  the  fly-breeding 
season  begins.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  the  stables  must  be  scrubbed  or  re¬ 
painted  next  year  at  this  time.  Either 
paint  or  labor  is  expensive. 

Whitewash  is  an  inexpensive  material 
and  serves  the  same  purpose  as  paint  in 
making  a  stable  look  clean.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  lime,  which  is  a  good  germicide.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  whitewash  is  inexpensive 
it  may  be  applied  more  often  than  paint, 
and  with  a  pump,  while  the  paint  must 
be  put  on  with  a  brush  or  at.  best  with 
an  expensive  spray  gun.  Paint  can  be 
purchased  that  is  free  from  lead  but  un¬ 
less  such  is  used  there  is  always  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  lead  poisoning  to  the  stock. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  whitewash 
which  can  be  easily  made  at  home  and 
applied  most  any  stormy  day  when  it  is 
too  wet  to  work  in  the  open  fields.  “Gov¬ 
ernment  Whitewash”  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  best  home-made  whiteners.  It 
should  be  made  as  follows : 

Slake  one-half  bushel  (31  lbs.)  quick¬ 
lime  in  hot  water;  one  peck  (15  lbs.) 
salt,  dissolved  in  hot  water;  3  lbs.  of  rice 
boiled  to  a  thin  paste ;  1  lb.  of  glue  soaked 
in  cold  water  over  night.  Pour  off  the 
cold  water  and  dissolve  in  three  or  four 


with  a  half  pound  of  Spanish  whiting, 
and  add  salt  water  to  the  lime  water. 
Next  mix  all  together,  stir  well  and  ap¬ 
ply  while  hot. 

Another  known  as  “Waterproof  White¬ 
wash”  has  given  excellent  satisfaction, 
and  has  been  known  to  stand  on  a  brick 
surface  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  per¬ 
iod  of  a  year  without  deteriorating  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  can  be  made  by  slaking  one 
bushel  (62  lbs.)  of  quicklime  in  12  gal¬ 
lons  of  hot  water.  Dissolve  2  lbs.  of 
salt,  1  lb.  sulphate  of  zine,  and  1  lb.  of 
alum  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  boiling 
water.  Next  pour  the  alum  solution  in¬ 
to  the  lime  water  into  which  has  been 
poured  the  salt  and  zinc  solution.  To  the 
whole  mixture  add  two  gallons  of  skim- 
milk,  stir  well  and  apply  white  hot. 

In  making  either  one  of  these  white¬ 
washes  a  few  points  should  be  kept  in 
mind.  Always  slake  lime  with  care.  The 
lime  should  be  slaked  in  a  barrel  and 
should  be  kept  covered  while  slaking. 
Enough  water  should  be  used  to  just  cover 
the  lime  and  enough  added  to  keep  the 
mixture  covered  while  the  clumps  of  lime 
are  breaking  up.  In  order  to  have  the 


above  average  and  on  the  whole  a  little 
better  than  last  year. 

POTATO  MARKETS  DRAGGY 
The  potato  market  shows  signs  of  what 
dealers  call  dragging  along  at  the  bottom 
price.  They  seem  to  have  gone  about  as 
low  as  they  can  and  still  attract  supplies 
enough  from  distant  points.  The  price 
ha  •  been  so  low  for  ordinary  stock  in 
the  far  West  that  many  potatoes  were 
not  dug  at  the  usual  time  and  some  are 
badly  injured  by  staying  too  long  in  the 
ground.  Yet  some  of  the  western  grow¬ 
ers  are  doing  well  with  varieties  like  the 
Burbank  which  is  popular  as  baking 
stock  in  eastern  markets  and  bring  as 
much  to  those  far  away  Colorado  and 
Idaho  growers  as  the  Green  Mountains 
bring  to  Maine  shippers.  The  potatoes 
are  put  up  carefully  in  small  boxes,  the 
potatoes  being  graded  carefully  for  size 
and  shape  and  very  bright  and  clean. 
They  sell  about  twice  as  high  per  pound 
in  some  retail  markets  compared  with 
common  potatoes.  The  general  potato 
market  has  changed  very  little,  ranging 
from  75c  per  100  lbs.  for  average  stock 
at  Chicago  to  somewhat  above  $1  in  most 


Bay  State  Perseus,  Winner^  of  First  Ayrshire  Bull  Futurity,  at  Eastern  States 

Spring  field,  Mass. 


Exposition, 


Here  is  my  dog  Ted.  He  is  six  years  old,  and  "brings  the  cotvs  from  pasture.  Twice 
when  doing  this  he  has  stopped  to  kill  a  icoodchuck,  which  he  then  brought  along 
with  the  cows. — R.  E.  WELLER,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


finished  job  appear  smooth,  it  is  well  to 
strain  the  lime  before  adding  the  other 
ingredients.  If  a  spray  pump  is  to  be 
used,  the  straining,  of  course,  helps  to 
overcome  clogging  of  the  nozzle  of  the 
spray  pump  while  in  use.  As  the  white¬ 
wash  is  being  applied  it  may  appear  that 
the  dirty  surface  is  not  going  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  covered.  When  the  whitewash 
lias  dried,  however,  even  the  blackest 
stable  will  appear  light  and  clean. 

J.  W.  B. 


Countrywide  Situation 

Farm  prices  have  been  showing  their 
long-established  habit  of  sagging  just 
when  the  farmer  has  the  most  stuff  to 
sell.  The  November  drop  that  happens 
in  so  many  fairly  good  crop  seasons  is 
always  an  unpleasant  surprise.  It  seems 
that  the  general  average  price  of  farm 
products  is  not  lower  than  it  was  a  year 
ago  but  the  list  is  different.  Wheat  and 
oats  are  lower  this  year  but  corn  and 
hay  higher.  Hogs  bring  less  money  than 
in  late  1927  but  cattle  and  calves  bring 
more.  Eggs  sell  lower  and  poultry  a 
little  higher.  Potatoes  and  apples  are 
cheap  but  onions  and  cabbage  compara¬ 
tively  high.  The  losses  and  gains  affect 
all  parts  of  the  country  about  alike  so 
far  as  concerns  the  general  farmer.  The 
grower  who  raises  mostly  wheat  or  po¬ 
tatoes  is  in  bad  luck  but  farmers  who 
have  a  little  of  everything  for  sale  are 
faring  about  jxs  usual,  the  crops  being 


eastern  markets.  Growers  in  Western 
New  York  were  doing  a  little  better  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  averaging  about  $1 
per  100  lbs.  The  quality  seems  to  be  good 
almost  everywhere.  The  trouble  is  that 
buyers  will  not  take  hold  actively  until 
they  see  a  good  prospect  of  profit.  Some 
dealers  are  storing  potatoes  as  usual  and 
counting  on  some  market  upturn  to  show 
them  a  profit.  They  feel  that  the  high 
price  of  cabbage,  onions  and  carrots  and 
the  recent  advance  in  sweet  potatoes  will 
(help  the  potato  market  more  or  less. 

FIRM  ONION  MARKET 

Onion  prices  are  holding  well ;  not 
much  good  American  stock  appears  in  the 
markets.  The  dealers  or  growers  have 
put  it  into  storage  and  are  holding  firmly 
at  prevailing  prices  or  higher.  The  weak 
feature  is  the  liberal  arrival  of  Spanish 
and  Dutch  onions  but  the  entire  imports 
this  season  are  not  greater  than  the 
shrinkage  in  the  home  crop  indicated  dur¬ 
ing  September  by  the  lower  report  issued 
in  October.  The  onion  prospect  seems 
decidedly  the  best  on  the  list  although 
cabbage  is  doing  well  enough  and  showing 
a  disposition  to  recover  whenever  the 
price  sags  a  little.  The  long  keeping 
cabbage  is  still  bringing  $30  per  ton  in 
Western  New  York  which  is  from  two  to 
three  times  the  prevailing  price  a  year 
ago. 

BUTTER  HOLDINGS  MODERATE 

The  butter  storage  situation  is  more 
satisfactory  than  for  eggs,  ■  holdings  being 
only  slightly  above  the  five-year  average 
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and  somewhat  lighter  than  those  of  a 
year  ago.  The  butter  outcome  seems  to 
depend  more  upon  fresh  production  than 
anything  else  although  the  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  are  almost  low  enough  to  threaten 
some  competition  with  imported  butter. 
Domestic  production  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  fairly  large  with  weather  favorable 
so  far  and  supplies  of  rough  feeds  ample. 
Mill  feed  was  a  little  higher  than  a  year 
ago,  and  would  tend  to  check  heavy  grain 
feeding  unless  butter  prices  should  ad¬ 
vance.  The  position  of  cheese  is  not  so 
good  as  that  of  butter  owing  to  heavy 
stocks  in  storage. 

STEADY  APPLE  PRICES 

Apple  prices  have  shown  no  important 
change.  Standard  winter  varieties  of 
first-class  grade  have  been  selling  at  $4 
to  $4.50  per  barrel  and  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
bushel  in  the  producing  sections  of  the 
East  and  Middle  West.  Northwestern 
boxed  apples  continue  to  weaken  the  sit¬ 
uation  because  of  heavy  supplies  and  low 
prices.  Fortunately  the  export  trade  has 
continued  extremely  active  in  boxed  ap¬ 
ples  and  tends  to  relieve  the  pressure  in 
the  home  market.  The  outcome  will  de¬ 
pend  a  good  deal  upon  the  ability  of 
foreign  markets  to  take  these  boxed  ap¬ 
ples  at  fair  prices.  Eastern  apples  are 
such  a  moderate  crop  that  they  should 
find  ready  markets  at  steady  prices  even 
though  southern-barreled  apples  have 
been  selling  a  little  lower  than  those  of 
the  East  and  North.  G.  B.  F. 


Woodpile  Thoughts 

At  this  season  securing  the  Winter 
wood  supply  for  heaters  in  the  dwelling 
and  for  cooking  purposes  in  the  kitchen 
is  an  important  problem.  It  is  a  great 
help  to  have  a  good  supply  of  dry  wood 
on  hand  at  all  times.  Getting  this  supply 
now  saves  time  and  labor  during  the  busy 
days  of  Spring  and  Summer.  It  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  know  that  we  have  plenty  of  wood 
in  the  wood-house  so  as  not  to  have  to  go 
out  in  all  kinds  of  bad  weather  to  cut 
and  haul  a  load  of  wood  when  needed, 
Which  would  be  green  and  hard  to  use. 

In  starting  a  fire  there  is  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  between  large  sticks  of  wood  and 
small  ones.  If  they  are  just  right,  a 
good  fire  can  be  quickly  kindled,  but  if 
too  large,  one  will  almost  freeze  before 
the  fire  burns.  See  that  there  are  sticks 
small  for  starting  the  fire,  and  get  every¬ 
thing  in  readiness  the  night  before. 

Be  certain  that  you  have  the  right 
length  or  measure  of  stove  or  firebox  be¬ 
fore  cutting  any  blocks ;  because  wood 
too  short  or  too  long  is  an  inconvenience 
and  bother  to  the  housewife.  Have  it 
just  right.  If  you  have  no  wood-house, 
build  one  at  once.  I  usually  spend  a 
day  or  two  in  cutting  long  wood,  haul  to 
the  house  and  saw  into  blocks  the  proper 
length ;  then  split  and  rank  or  store  in 
the  woodhouse.  By  so  doing  I  have  wood 
enough  from  only  a  few  days’  work  to 
last  12  months.  If  you  have  no  sawing 
outfit,  one  can  be  hired  for  $5  to  $6  a 
day,  and  enough  wood  can  be  sawed  in 
less  than  a  day  to  last  12  months.  I 
have  already  had  my  wood  sawed  and 
split  and  put  in  the  wood-house.  I  fin¬ 
ished  the  job  Oct.  15  of  splitting  and 
housing.  I  now  have  a  year’s  supply. 
Before  storing  the  wood  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  lay  down  some  pieces  of  old  boards  or 
poles  of  some  kind  to  keep  the  tiers  off 
the  bare  ground.  If  not,  the  bottom 
sticks  will  always  be  wet  and  moldy. 

Where  one  has  no  wood-house  and  de¬ 
pends  on  ranking  the  wood  outdoors,  it  is 
best  not  to  put  more  than  two  ranks  to¬ 
gether.  When  several  ranks  are  placed 
close  together,  the  air  will  not  circulate 
well  through  it,  often  causing  it  to  keep 
wet  and  mold  in  long  rainy  spells,  es¬ 
pecially  when  not  dry  or  ranked  in  a 
green  state. 

It  is  best  to  have  the  wood  split  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  is  sawed.  When 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  wind  and  sun 
any  great  length  of  time  it  will  get  dry 
and  tough,  making  the  job  of  splitting 
very  difficult.  While  green,  most  kinds 
of  wood  split  easy. 

It  will  not  hurt  to  rank  the  wood  in 
the  house  under  cover  green,  provided  the 
house  is  not  too  close ;  as  free  access  of 
air  will  cause  it  to  dry  very  quickly. 
Cured  or  dried  in  this  way,  the  wood  will 
be  better  and  last  much  longer. 

Have  the  wood-house  face  the  sun  and 
without  a  door,  leaving  space  enough  in 
front  to  walk  under  easily.  In  this  way 
there  will  always  be  a  good  circulation  of 
air  through  it,  causing  the  wood  to  be 
dry  at  all  times.  See  that  axes,  mall 
and  wedge,  are  put  in  proper  place  for 
the  next  call  after  the  job  is  completed. 

Virginia.  w.  h.  h. 


Straightening  a  House 

I  would  like  to  know  the  best  way  to 
jack  up  a  house  about  100  shears  old.  It 
has  sagged  in  the  center  of  an  addition 
that  was  built  to  the  main  house,  and  the 
entire  center  of  the  addition  is  crooked. 
I  am  afraid  of  breaking  the  beams. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  M.  J. 

Straightening  up  such  a  sagged  house  is 
a  job  requiring  skill  and  proper  equip¬ 
ment.  Several  jacks  may  be  needed,  and 
the  work  must  be  studied  as  it  goes  on 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  being  forced  in 
one  spot.  Neglect  of  this  may  cause 
serious  damage.  If  you  can  get  a  man 
who  has  had  some  experience  in  this  line 
it  will  be  much  safer  and  more  rapid. 
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Board  Bill  for  Cow  and  Calf 

I  have  a  purebred  cow  which  will  calve 
in  about  a  month,  and  also  her  last  year’s 
calf  about  nine  months  old.  I  am  obliged 
to  have  them  cared  for  during  this  Win¬ 
ter  from  November  to  April.  What  would 
be  a  fair  arrangement  to  make?  b.  o. 

Vermont. 

This  would  be  largely  a  matter  of  local 
expense  for  labor,  housing  and  feed.  Will 
readers  who  have  experience  or  observa¬ 
tion  in  this  line  please  tell  us  about  it? 


Dairy  Cow  Rations 

Please  print  the  formula  for  the  home- 
mixed  ration  for  dairy  cows  known  as 
“the  Cornell  home  ration.”  What  would 
be  the  best  feed  to  use  with  good  corn 
silage  and  good  clover  and  Alfalfa  hay? 
What  is  the  analysis  of  ground  oats  and 
ground  corn?  s.  P.  c. 

Shrub  Oak,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  single  definite  “Cornell 
home  ration.”  With  good  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  a  grain  ration  carrying  about 
20  per  cent  crude  protein  should  give  good 
results.  It  might  be  made  up  as  follows : 

Crude  Protein 


200  lbs.  hominy  feed  . 21.2 

1500  lbs.  wheat  bran . 48.0 

250  lbs.  ground  oats . 31.0 

150  lbs.  choice  cottonseed  meal . 66.0 


100  lbs.  old  process  linseed  meal  ....  33.9 


1.000  lbs.  Average— 20.0 

Oats  and  corn  have  the  following  com¬ 
position,  according  to  Henry  and  Morri¬ 
son  (grinding  makes  practically  no 
change  in  the  composition)  : 

Oats  Corn 

Water  .  9.2  10.5 

Ash  .  3.5  1.5 

Crude  protein  . 12.4  10.1 

Fiber  . 10.9  2.0 

Carbohvdrates  (free  extract)  .59.6  70.9 

Fat  .  4.4  5.0 


Please  suggest  a  dairy  cow  ration  in 
which  I  could  use  the  following,  which  I 
have :  Ground  corn  and  eobmeal.  ground 
oats  and  ground  buckwheat.  I  have  Al¬ 
falfa,  Soy  bean  and  some  clover  hay  for 
roughage.  G.  c.  H. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

With  plenty  of  other  roughage  it  will 
hardly  pay  you  to  pay  for  grinding  corn¬ 
cobs  to  feed  to  cows.  The  cobs  are  mere¬ 
ly  a  filler.  With  high-protein  roughage 
like  clover  and  Alfalfa,  you  will  not  need 
more  than  16  to  18  per  cent  of  protein 
in  your  grain  mixture.  At  present  prices 
choice  cottonseed  meal  will  furnish  pro¬ 
tein  cheaper  than  any  of  the  ordinary 
feeds,  and  your  mixture  might  be  made  as 
follows : 

Crude  Protein 


100  lbs.  corn  without  cob . 10.0 

100  lbs.  ground  oats  . 12.4 

100  lbs.  ground  buckwheat  . 10.8 

100  lbs.  choice  cottonseed  meal . 44.0 


Average  . 18.3 


If  this  mixture  is  thought  to  be  rather 
heavy,  the  addition  of  100  lbs.  of  stand¬ 
ard  wheat  bran  will  not  materially  reduce 
the  protein,  and  will  make  the  ration 
lighter  and  somewhat  cheaper.  H.  H.  w. 


Cream  in  Buttermilk 

Why  does  cream  stay  in  buttermilk 
after  churning?  We  have  made  butter 
for  years,  but  never  had  this  experience 
before.  We  ripen  and  temper  the  cream 
the  day  before  churning.  It  usually  takes 
one-half  to  one  hour  to  churn.  The  but¬ 
ter  comes  soft.  It  is  all  right  after  wash¬ 
ing  with  cold  water  and  working,  but  we 
are  not  getting  all  of  it.  The  buttermilk 
is  very  rich  and  creamy.  M.  B. 

Maryland,  N.  YT. 

In  all  probability  the  difficulty  is  due 
to  churning  cream  that  is  not  high  in 
butterfat  at  too  high  a  temperature.  If 
a  separator  is  used,  change  the  cream 
screw  so  that  the  cream  will  contain  at 
least  30  per  cent  of  fat;  35  would  be 
better.  Ripen  the  cream  till  it  is  sharply 
sour,  and  cool  the  cream  by  setting  it  in 
a  tub  or  vessel  of  ice  water,  with  fre¬ 
quent  stiring  till  it.  reaches  a  temperature 
of  56  to  58  degrees  F.  Hold  at  this 
temperature  for  at  least  one  hour,  and 
have  the  churn  as  nearly  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  as  possible,  and  the  results 
should  be  much  improved.  If  ice  is.  not 
available,  use  as  cold  well  water  as  it  is 
possible  to  get.  That  the  churning  tem¬ 
perature  is  too  high  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  butter  comes  soft.  H.  H.  w. 


Removal  of  Goods 

A  sells  a  parcel  of  real  estate  to  B.  In 
the  outbuildings  is  a  variety  of  lumber. 
B  claims  under  a  new  law  that  the  lum¬ 
ber  belongs  to  him.  The  lumber  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  nailed  to  the  building.  Will 
you  advise  me  of  the  legal  situation?  Has 
A  a  legal  right  to  remove  a  vise  that  is 
screwed  and  bolted,  not  nailed,  to  a 
bench  ?  K.  H.  S. 

New  York. 

Lumber  piled  in  an  outbuilding  would 
not  pass  as  real  property  unless  it  was 
mentioned  in  the  contract.  If  the  vise 
can  be  removed  without  destroying  the 
original  design  of  the  building  or  without 
injury  .  to  the  part  of  the  building  to 
■which  it  was  annexed  you  can  remove  it. 

N.  T. 


1  *7  COWS  in  the  Accontink,  Va., 
*  Herd  Improvement  Association 
averaged  7037  lbs.  of  milk.  With  aver¬ 
age  feed  this  is  good  production  and 
puts  profit  into  the  bank. 

The  next  year  they  were  fed 
Purina,  and  averaged  8503 
lbs. — $25.00  to  $40.00  more 
profit  per  cow  at  a  very  small 
additional  feed  cost. 

Cow  Chow  pays  best  through 
the  whole  lactation  period, 
but  the  extra  profit  dollars 


PURIN 


cows  -  calves 
hogs  -  steers 


TAKE  MY  ORDER 
FOR  ENOUGH 
COW  CHOW  TO 
HOLD  UP  AAY 
PRODUCTION 
ALL  YEAR^ 


are  biggest  during  the  last  few  months’ 
milking. 

That’  s  why  shrewd  buyers  are  proving 
Cow  Chow  over  a  long  period. 

Start  now  to  get  those  biggest 
extra  profit  dollars.  Talk  to 
the  checkerboard  feed  dealer 
about  your  Cow  Chow  needs. 


PURINA  MILLS 
827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  in  checkerboard  stores  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Write  us  for  a  Purina 
Cow  Booklet — free 


CHOWS 


sheep  -  horses 
poultry 


Buy 

Now 


Pay 

Later 


copper- content 

ROSSMETAL 

galvanized 


A  Silo  of  lifetime  satisfaction.  No  shrinkage  or 
swelling.  Can  be  increased  in  height.  No  freeze 
troubles.  Easily  erected.  Storm  and  fire-proof. 
Write  today  for  valuable  booklet  Users’  Own 
Words  written  by  250  owners. 

Easy  terms  —  Buy  now,  pay  later 
Money-making  proposition  for  agents 


Strainer  Discs 

Filter  through  Moore 
Bros,  cotton  discs  and 
get  better  prices  for  milk. 

Special  price.  300 
size  6 Vi,  $1.60,  post¬ 
paid.  Relund  il  not 
satisfied. 

Write  for  big  catalog 
listing  over  500  specialties 
for  milk  and  egg  pro¬ 
ducers. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  Cl,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ROSS  £us!?0r  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

( Established  1850)  654  Warder  St. 


Check  items  you  want,  we  will  send  illustrated 
folders  and  full  information.  Mail  today. 


Silos  □ 
Cutters  □ 


Cribs  □ 
Mills  □ 


Brooder  Houses  □  Hog  Houses  □ 


U.  S.  HEADQUARTERS 

'imported  Arms,  Ammunition  A- Parts 

''Mauser - Luger- Merkel  Bros.-Mannllcher,- Webley-Scott,  etc 

I  Full  line  American  Arms  &  Ammunition 

Springfield’s  Restocked  to  Cel.  Wheltn’s  Revised  Specifications  d 
Largest  stock  in  America  of  fine  ntu)  Rifles,  Trap,  Field  Guns,  I 
Side  Arms,  Air  Rifles  &  Pistols.  ^Telescopes  mounted.  *  Expert  I 
Repairing.  *  Send  25c  In  stamps  for  125  page  Arms  Catalog*  I 


A.F.Stoeger.^c.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

509  Fifth  Avenue  (at  42nd  St.) 


AGENTS 

LI/’E  have  openings  for  a 
v  v  limited  numberof  sub¬ 
scription  representa¬ 
tives  in  Michigan,  Ohio 
and  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Must  be  of  good  char¬ 
acter  and  appearance 
and  have  own  car. 
Full  time.  No  side 
lines.  Write  for  appli¬ 
cation  blank  to  Sub¬ 
scription  Department. 
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A  Farmer’ 

Vanity  and  Oblivion. — Every  man 
in  his  right  mind  is  in  conflict  with 
oblivion.  His  last  day  is  coming.  By 
what  and  whom  shall  he  be  remembered? 
He  may  not  openly  concede  or  even  know 
that  he  desires  to  be  remembered.  His 
deeds,  however,  prove  that  lie  does. 
Vanity  follows  us  to  the  end ;  it  is  a  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  fire  and  faith  of  life.  School 
boys  and  Bantam  cockerels  exhibit  it, 
even  in  their  modesties.  So  did  so  great 
a  man  as  Thomas  Hardy,  who  believed 
and  hoped  that  his  poetry  would  per¬ 
petuate  his  name  and  memory.  At  Get¬ 
tysburg,  Pa.,  and  at  many  other  places 
in  the  civilized  or  backward  world  the 
monuments  of  men  in  the  mass  and  of 
man  standing  victoriously  alone  for  an 
ideal,  a  principle  or  a  cause,  are  mute 
proofs  that  every  generation  desires  to 
influence,  impress  and  be  remembered  by 
posterity.  Also,  all  peoples  are,  like  the 
Chinese,  ancestor-worshipers,  in  varying 
degrees  and  in  different  forms. 

“Honest  Abe.” — If  a  man  is  the  ar¬ 
chitect  of  his  own  fortune,  he  is  equally 
the  builder  of  his  own  monument.  In 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  there  dwells 
a  farmer,  hale,  active  and  happy  at  66, 
who  is  known,  respected  and  affectionate¬ 
ly  referred  to  as  “Honest  Abe.”  No  one 
lias  ever  accused  him  of  speaking  or  act¬ 
ing  falsely.  His  habitual,  forthright 
truthfulness  and  serene  frankness  are 
never  alloyed  by  malice;  they  are  un¬ 
studied  and  impersonal,  like  the  clear 
light  of  a  sunny  day.  Many  an  honest 
inan  has  been  disliked  or  hated  because 
of  his  self-righteous  ambition  to  punish 
or  score  a  personal  triumph,  over  a  rival 
or  an  enemy.  “Honest  Abe,”  when  ques¬ 
tioned,  is  content  simply  and  quietly  to 
tell  the  truth,  as  he  sees  it  or  knows  it, 
without  a  thought  of  himself,  confident 
that  evil  is  its  own  punishment  and  vir¬ 
tue  its  own  reward.  He  is  not  a  fight¬ 
ing  moralist  or  reformer,  but  a  warm¬ 
hearted  and  forgiving  idealist  and  dream¬ 
er,  devoted  to  gentleness,  sure  in  his  heart 
that  in  due  course  of  time  any  man  or 
business  going  wrong,  down  crooked 
paths  in  the  night,  will  go  to  pieces.  Great 
wrecks  and  wreckers  also  build  monu¬ 
ments  by  which  they  are  unenviably  re¬ 
membered.  We’d  like  to  forget  all  Neroes. 

“A  Good  Farmer.” — “Honest  Abe”  is 
locally  famous  as  “a  good  farmer.”  Re¬ 
cently  I  had  supper  and  spent  an  eve¬ 
ning  with  him  and  his  family.  Their 
house  and  barn  rest  on  stone  foundations, 
set  on  a  hillside.  It  was  sundown  when 
I  arrived  with  his  son  Bruce  in  a  Star, 
which  that  aggressive,  hustling  young 
farmer  drives  with  confident  skill.  Bruce 
talks  rapidly  and  vividly.  He  said  more 
on  10  gallons  of  gasoline  than  I’ve  ever 
heard  before.  Our  journey  from  Hagers¬ 
town  to  MtKnightstown  was  to  me  in¬ 
credibly  short,  for,  under  the  spell  of  his 
conversational  gift,  joined  to  a  rollicking 
sense  of  humor,  and  charmed  by  the  glory 
of  Autumn  colors  in  a  land  of  yalleys  and 
mountains,  I  was  enjoying  a  timeless  ex¬ 
perience.  I’ve  never  owned  or  driven  a 
car.  My  vague  and  limited  familiarity 
with  this  invention  is  based  on  its  tire 
‘Troubles, ”  many  of  which  it  has  fallen 
to  me  to  “fix”  in  mud,  dust  and  heat. 
Bruce  and  his  brother-in-law  Clem  are 
the  only  Star  drivers  of  my  acquaintance 
whose  alertness  enables  them  politely  to 
turn  their  heads  every  few  seconds  and 
look  a  seatmate  in  the  eye  while  talking 
to  him,  and  going  35  to  50  miles  an  hour. 
I  had  supposed  and  hoped  that  W.  B.  De- 
Nault,  at  whose  side  I  crossed  North 
Dakota  in  his  Buick  last  Summer,  was 
the  only  man  capable  of  performing  that 
feat.  Once  or  twice  I  felt  that  Bruce’s 
politeness  greatly  exceeded  my  deserts  and 
demands,  for  we  missed  collisions  by  a 
hair.  I’m  not  convinced  that  “a  miss  is 
good  as  a  mile.” 

Fine  Ears  of  Yellow  Dent. — The 
Airedale  Bob,  wagging  his  short  tail,  wel¬ 
comed  me  on  Bruce’s  account  w'hen  we 
stepped  out  of  the  car.  If  Bob  had  been 
a  Belgian  police  dog,  he  probably  would 
have  behaved  differently,  for  with  the 
representatives  of  that  breed  I’ve  never 
learned  how  to  establish  friendly  rela¬ 
tions.  I  dislike  them,  and  they  seem  to 
know  it.  One  sees  them  on  many  farms. 
Maybe  as  a  form  of  “resistance  to  sales¬ 
manship,”  which  is  practiced  by  all  sorts 
of  “strong-arm  go-getters,’”  they  are  use¬ 
ful  to  farmers.  Eight  or  ten  mixed-bred 
cows,  swinging  big  udders,  home  from 
pasture,  were  entering  their  stanchions  in 
the  barn.  Three  moist-coated  drafters 
in  harness,  unhitched  from  a  corn  binder, 
soon  hove  in  sight.  Bruce  halted  them 
near  the  barn  and  removed  their  bridles. 
They  went  briskly  to  the  water  tank  and, 
their  thirst  quenched,  took  their  places 
in  the  barn,  where  the  owner  (who  loves 
horses)  took  off  their  leather  while  they 
fell  to  their  oats  and  hay.  A  few  mo¬ 
ments  later  he  pridefully  showed  us  four 
ears  of  as  good  yellow  dent  as  any  Illi¬ 
nois  farmer  ever  grew.  He  had  brought 
them  in  on  the  binder.  They  were  aver¬ 
age  ears  of  the  field  that  he  was  harvest¬ 
ing.  “Honest  Abe’s”  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
oats  and  other  crops  are  always  the  best, 
in  yield  a'nd  quality,  grown  in  his  town¬ 
ship  or  much  better  than  the  local  aver¬ 
age.  His  small  farm  is  not  only  liberally 
manured,  but  he  turns  under  green  ma¬ 
nures,  plows  at  the  right  time,  gives  the 
seedbeds  thorough  preparation,  plants  se- 
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lected,  home-grown  seed,  and  practices 
clean  cultivation.  His  soil  is  a  reddish- 
clay,  the  particles  of  which  are  fine.  Like 
every  clay  soil,  it  is  always  “hungry  for 
humus.”  Under  certain  moisture  condi¬ 
tions,  it  works  best  or  worst.  “Honest 
Abe”  knows  when.  He  knows  and  loves 
his  farm.  It  is  neither  showy  nor  “up- 
to-date,”  nor  is  it  depleted  and  for  sale. 
Its  supreme  crop  consists  of  eight  chil¬ 
dren  all  grown,  all  an  honor  to  their  par¬ 
ents,  and  all  healthy,  honest,  hard 
workers. 

At  Sutter  and  After. — In  a  small 
pasture  near  the  barn,  I  saw  nine  steers 
of  good  breeding,  bought  early  in  the 
Fall,  weighing  1,100  lbs.  and  costing  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  they  would  sell  for  at 
Lancaster  when  I  saw  them.  They  would 
not  make  rapid  or  cheap  gains  in  weight 
at  their  age,  but  Bruce  and  his  father 
were  sorry  that  they  didn’t  buy  a  car¬ 
load  or  more  at  the  price  per  cwt.  paid 
for  the  nine  head.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  the  cattle  will  make  a  fair  profit. 
Annually  for  years  the  farm  has  produced 
some  good  beef  at  a  fair  to  good  profit. 
While  Mary  and  Agnes  were  milking  the 
cows,  Bruce  and  his  father  and  I,  dis¬ 
cussing  beef  cattle  matters,  tarried  near 
the  barn.  A  dozen  bats  were  so  eager 
in  their  insect  attacks  that  they  seemed 
to  threaten  every  minute  to  fly  into  our 
faces.  Bats  never  do  that,  however.  A 
bat’s  flight  is  a  marvelous  exhibition  of 
expertness;  it’s  like  Bruce’s  driving.  It 
was  good  to  see  old-fashioned  kerosene 
lamps  on  duty  in  the  clean,  comfortable 
house.  Electric  lights  soon  will  banish 
them.  We  have  more  light  outside  and 
around  us  than  any  other  people  in  his¬ 
tory  has  had.  I  wonder  if  we  have  as 


much  inside.  We  sat  in  the  living-room 
until  supper  time.  Bruce  doesn’t  talk 
much  when  lie’s  out  of  his  car,  so  he 
started  the  Victrola.  If  some  one  had 
read  a  political  speech  in  our  hearing, 
we’d  have  fallen  asleep  in  a  jiffy.  The 
Victrola  kept  us  relaxed  and  pleasurably 
awake.  Bruce  and  his  wife  and  their 
three  children  (one  a  baby)  were  guests 
for  the  evening  of  his  parents.  His  two 
sisters  who  did  the  milking — both  had 
worked  all  day  in  an  apple  packing  plant 
— were  full  of  fun  about  local  doings. 
“Honest  Abe”  meditated,  and  smoked  his 
pipe.  His  wife,  decidedly  unlike  him  in 
temperament  but  equally  loyal  to  her 
ideals,  rocked  her  infant  grandson  to 
sleep,  laid  him  away,  and  then,  with  the 
wise,  deft  hands  of  experience,  put  the 
finishing  touches  on  a  substantial,  whole¬ 
some  and  well-balanced  supper  in  the 
kitchen.  Presently  she  returned  and  said, 
“Come  to  supper.”  Six  of  us  seated  our¬ 
selves  at  the  table  in  an  adjoining  room. 
She  said  grace  with  a  genuine  reverence 
and  in  a  tone  that  I  shall  not  forget. 
Everyone  present  contributed  to  the  gos¬ 
sip  and  laughter  that  ceremonialized  the 
supper  in  a  free  and  informal  way. 
Every  meal  should  be  spiced  and  flavored 
by  talk  and  laughter.  The  hurried  grab¬ 
bing  and  eating  of  food,  without  man¬ 
ners,  conversation  and  restraint,  is  all 
right  in  a  hog-lot.  After  supper,  we 
talked  and  told  stories,  and,  at  Bruce’s 
suggestion,  moved  into  the  parlor  to  sing 
some  old  songs  and  hymns.  His  wife  was 
our  organ  accompanist.  “Honest  Abe” 
didn’t  sing.  He  played  with  his  nine- 
year-old  grandson  in  the  hall.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  calling  him  by  ’phone  wanted  to  buy 
some  seed  wheat.  I  think  that  I  heard 
him  say,  “The  little  dab  that  I  have  left 
isn’t  good  enough  to  sow ;  I’m  feeding  it.” 
Bruce’s  soprano,  trained  by  choir  prac¬ 
tice,  was  so  unusual  in  quality  and  vol¬ 


ume  that  I  shut  off  my  crude  bass  to 
hear  him.  At  11  o’clock  he  motored  me 
to  Gettysburg.  In  his  heart  “Honest 
Abe”  probably  lias  said  that  he’d  like  to 
be  remembered  as  an  honest  man.  He 
will  be.  There  are  many  men  like  him  in 
the  world,  but  they  don’t  do  much  talking 
and  gadding  around.  It  is  easier  to  find 
one  than  be  one.  Diogenes’  search  was 
a  failure  because,  one  suspects,  he  was 
looking  for  examples  to  prove  liis  pet 
theory  that  there  wasn’t  an  honest  man 
in  his  age  and  land. 

Apple-Picking  Time. — With  a  friend 
I  saw  a  number  of  orchards  at  apple¬ 
picking  time  in  Adams  Co.,  Pa.  Some 
orchards  were  fruitless ;  in  some  others, 
a  few  trees  were  loaded,  more  were  carry¬ 
ing  a  mere  sprinkle  of  apples,  and  still 
more  were  barren.  Deardorff  Bros.’  100- 
acre  orchard  was  yielding  a  bumper  crop 
of  Stayman  and  Rome,  25,000  to  40,000 
bushels  of  which  were  going  to  London, 
Antwerp  and  other  markets  overseas. 
Windfalls  under  some  of  the  trees  were 
surprisingly  numerous.  It  was  evident 
that  the  Deardorffs  are  experienced,  well- 
informed  growers,  packers  and  vendors 
of  apples.  They  spray,  fertilize  and  cul¬ 
tivate  their  trees  in  accordance  with  meth¬ 
ods  which  they  have  worked  out  with 
specific  reference  to  their  own  conditions. 
Allen  Deardorff  said  that  20  years  ago 
he  thought  he  knew  something  about  the 
apple  business.  “Today,  however,  it  is  a 
new  business  with  a  long  list  of  new 
problems,”  he  added.  In  a  small  Adams 
County  orchard  we  picked  a  few  of  the 
best-colored  Jonathans  that  I’ve  seen 
this  year.  To  the  palate  they  were  al¬ 
most  as  acceptable  as  some  Mclntoshes 
that  N.  P.  Anderson  sent  to  me  in  1927 
from  H.  E.  Tener’s  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y., 
orchard,  which  has  been  Mr.  Anderson’s 
special  and  professional  pride  for  years. 


"There’s  More  Than 
Good  Looks 
to  This  Machine 


m 

WS//A 


Jit  all  six  sizes  of  the  McCormick-Deering 
Cream  Separator ,  four  high-grade  ball 
bearings  are  used  at  points  I,  2,  3,  and  4, 
as  shown  above. 

McCORMICK- 

DEERING 

Ball-Bearing 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


It’s  ALL  THERE 

—‘Inside  and  Out!” 

Beauty,  in  the  new  McCormick-Deering  Cream  Separator, 
goes  all  through  the  machine.  Of  course  the  glistening 
black  japanned  finish  is  good  to  look  at;  it’s  easy  to  be 
proud  of  such  a  finish.  But  when  you  come  right  down 
to  it,  the  workmanship,  the  design,  the  ball  bearings,  the 
easy  turning,  the  easy  washing,  and  the  clean  skimming 
are  just  as  '‘’beautiful”  in  their  own  ways. 

See  for  yourself  by  asking  the  local  dealer  to  bring  a 
McCormick-Deering  Cream  Separator  out  to  your  farm, 
where  he  will  set  it  up  in  your  milk  house  or  kitchen 
and  demonstrate  it  on  the  milk  from  your  cows.  You 
can  look  it  over,  listen  to  it,  and  try  out  its  easy  opera¬ 
tion.  We  are  confident  you  will  agree  that  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  is  a  beautiful  machine ,  inside  and  out 
and  through  and  through . 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  OF  AMERICA  Chicago,  Illinois 

[ Incorporated ]  ~ 
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. ..  “  Boys  —  take  my 
adv  ice  and  Ship 
Your  Furs  to  FOX! 


“I’m  talking  from  experience  when  I  tell  you  to 
ship  your  furs  to  Fox. 

"I've  been  trading  and  trapping  for  over  20  years 
and  I’ve  shipped  to  them  all  hut  now  I’m  sticking 
to  Fox  forever. 

"I  make  more  money  by  shipping  to  Fox  for  he 
pays  the  highest  market  prices  and  he  pays  the  day 
he  gets  my  pelts. 

"And  on  shipments  of  $50  and  over  he  gives  me  an 
EXTRA  casli  premium  over  and  above  market  prices. 
Bolieve  mo,  I'VE  PICKED  Ul>  SEVERAL  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  EXTRA  during  the  season  by  SHIPPING 
TO  FOX. 

"If  you  want  to  get  ALL  that’s  in  it  and  then 
some,  profit  by  my  experience,  ship  your  furs  to  Fox." 

This  is  the  actual  experience  of  thousands  of 
trappers  who  ship  to  FOX 


FACTS  ABOUT  FOX 


1.  — Fox  has  been  buying  and  selling  raw  furs  for 

over  20  years. 

2.  — Fox  is  New  York’s  largest  raw  fur  merchant. 

3.  — Fox  pays  highest  market  prices. 

4.  — Fox  does  not  deduct  a  penny  from  his  quota¬ 

tions  for  shipping,  handling,  commission,  etc. 

5.  — Fox  pays  an  EXTRA  cash  premium  on  shipments 

of  $50  and  over. 

6.  — Fox  refers  you  to  your  bank.  Dun’s,  Bradstreets’, 

thousands  of  satisfied  trappers. 


Send  your  next  shipment  to  Fox — no 
matter  liow  large  or  how  small.  You 
havo  nothing  to  lose  and  everything 
to  gain  for  if  you  aren’t  entirely 
satisfied  with  our  quotation  wo  re¬ 
turn  your  shipment  and  pay  charges 
BOTH  WAYS.  Clip  coupon  for  FREE 
trappers’  handbook,  latest  New  Y'orlc 
price  list,  shipping  tags. 


MR.  GEORGE  I.  FOX, 

GEORGE  I.  FOX  CORP., 

238  W.  30ih  St.,  New  York. 

Send  me  absolutely  FREE  the  items  mentioned  above. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


WANTED  once! 


300  More  Good  Men 

I  in  New  York  and  New  England 

•  to  help  introduce  and  retail  Rawleigh’ s 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 

|  1889.  170  necessities  needed  daily  in  every 

home.  Annual  Sales  over  35  million  pack¬ 
ages.  Largest  Company — over  15  million 
dollars  capital- — 10  great  factories  and 
branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  repeat 
every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from  start. 
Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan,  N.  Y., 
$184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase  month¬ 
ly.  Dupray,  Mass.,  cleared  $6,000  last 
year;  Emery,  Me.,  $5,000;  Stowe,  Conn., 
$4,000;  Sinclair,  N.  H.,  Storm,  R.  I., 
$4,200  each.  Thousands  make  more  than 
they  ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as 
well.  Simply  follow  the  same  old  time- 
tested  Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  giv¬ 
en  consumers  best  values  and  satisfaction 
for  40  years.  We  supply  everything — 
products,  outfit,  sales  and  service  methods 
which  secure  the  most  business  every¬ 
where.  Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — 
no  boss — you  are  sole  owner  and  man¬ 
ager.  For  particulars  write 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  C0.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  K-41  RUR  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

appr  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


Ulilllllllllilllllllill 


1  his  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30ih  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Apparently  the  apple  crop  is  good  in 
spots ;  sometimes  it’s  spotted  in  a  10-acre 
orchard.  In  what  is  called  an  “off-sea¬ 
son,”  the  spots  are  both  larger  and  small¬ 
er  and  vary  to  a  greater  extent  and  in 
more  respects  than  in  a  good  year.  Un¬ 
usual  climatic  conditions  bring  out  or 
identify  a  variety  of  uncommon  virtues 
or  shortcomings  in  different  trees  in  the 
same  orchard,  and  in  different  orchards 
in  the  same  township. 

From  Dan’s  Notebook. — The  fatal 
weakness  of  all  “farm  relief”  proposals 
in  the  recent  past  has  been  that  only  a 
few  real  farmers  backed  or  asked  for 
them.  .  .  Some  of  our  villages  and 

small  towns  are  dying  out  because  farm¬ 
ers  and  the  people  who  live  in  them  buy 
better  merchandise  and  more  kinds  of  it 
in  the  larger  towns  and  in  cities  which 
they  can  go  to  in  a  few  hours  over  hard 
roads.  .  .  A  farmer  who  was  fairly 

successful  30  years  ago  would  fail  today 
if  he  kept  up  with  the  times.  The  pace 
is  set  by  monied  people  in  their  own  in¬ 
terest.  .  .  Nearly  every  man  and  wo¬ 

man  in  this  country  40  years  ago  took 
a  lot  of  patent  medicine  for  diseases  that 
they  didn’t  have.  Now  they’re  mostly 
dead.  I  guess  the  world  is  getting  bet¬ 
ter.  D.  c.  W. 


Chronic  Sore  on  Hock  Joint 

I  have  a  large  horse  that  has  a  bad 
sore  on  the  inside  of  his  hind  leg  at  the 
first  joint.  I  am  told  that  he  hurt  it 
on  a  barbed-wire  fence.  We  have  used 
salt  water  to  bathe  it  and  pine  tar  as  a 
remedy.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  lame, 
but  it  does  not  heal.  G.  E.  L. 

The  sore  described  is  located  on  the 
thin  skin  of  the  inner  surface  or  face  of 
the  hock  joint.  That  joint  corresponds  to 
the  human  ankle,  the  point  of  the  hock 
being  the  heel  bone.  The  horse’s  stifle 
joint,  at  the  flank  corresponds  to  the  hu¬ 
man  knee,  having  in  front  of  it  the  pa¬ 
tella  or  kneecap.  Joints  below  the  hock, 
on  the  legj  are  the  fetlock  joint,  pastern 
joint  and  coffin  joint.  This  explanation 
will  give  you  a  better  understanding  of 
the  true  location  of  the  joint  involved. 
As  the  sore  cannot  well  be  kept  rested 
and  the  skin  is  very  thin  in  the  bend  of 
the  hock,  healing  always  is  a  slow  and 
difficult  process.  If  it  is  also  possible 
for  the  horse  to  lick,  bite  or  rub  the  sore 
that  also  retards  healing. 

If  there  is  no  certain  history  of  an  in¬ 
jury  the  sore  may  be  of  the  eczematous 
sort  known  as  “sallenders.”  A  similar 
sore  forms  behind  the  knee,  of  the  fore¬ 
leg,  and  is  called  “mallenders.”  Heavy 
draft  horses,  of  the  phlegmatic  type,  are 
the  ones  most  often  affected  and  the  dis¬ 
ease  no  doubt  is  induced  by  overfeeding, 
lack  of  exercise  and  imperfect  or  insuf¬ 
ficient  grooming.  The  sallenders  sore 
exudes  a  thin  liquid  which  is  acrid,  ir- 
rating  and  gummy.  It  tends  to  dry  and 
form  a  scab,  with  the  hair  upstanding  and 
coarse  around  it.  In  time  the  affected 
skin  may  thicken,  keep  cracking  and 
bleeding,  and  fungus  growths  may  form. 

That  sort  of  sore  is  aggravated  by 
wetting  and  is  best  treated  as  follows : 
Perfectly  cleanse  the  sore  with  soap  and 
hot  water,  dry  perfectly  and  do  not  re¬ 
peat  the  washing.  Clip  the  hair  from 
the  surrounding  parts.  Twice  daily  rub 
in  some  10  per  cent  oleate  of  mercury 
salve  and  if  that  does  not  soon  prove 
remedial,  use  the  full  strength  ointment 
(oleate).  Tie  the  horse  so  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  lick,  bite  or  rub  the  sore. 
Night  and  morning  give  him  one-half 
ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic,  in 
a  little  water,  by  means  of  a  dose  syringe. 
Keep  on  giving  the  medicine  until  the 
sore  is  healed,  then  gradually  discontinue 
it,  taking  at  least  10  days  to  the  process. 
Work  the  horse  or  have  him  take  active 
daily  exercise,  as  soon  as  the  sore  is 
healing  nicely,  but  discontinue  work  or 
exercise  if  the  sore  tends  to  crack  and 
bleed. 

If  the  sore  was  caused  by  a  wound  and 
“proud  flesh”  (sprouting  or  exuberant 
granulation  tissue)  protrudes  from  it  in 
a  large  angry  red  mass  or  fungus  growth, 
different  treatment  will  have  to  he  given 
after  clipping  off  the  hair  and  washing 
the  sore  clean.  It  should  consist  of  a 
preliminary  light  rubbing  (cauterization) 
with  a  lunar  caustic  pencil  and  then  an 
application,  twice  daily,  of  a  lotion  com¬ 
posed  of  one-half  ounce  of  chlorid  of  zinc, 
two  ounces  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  dram 
of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  one  pint 
of  boiled  water.  Label  the  bottle  “Poi¬ 
son”  and  shake  it  well  before  use.  Do 
not  remove  any  scab  formed  by  use  of 
the  lotion,  as  healing  goes  on  under  that. 

If  this  treatment  does  not  sufficiently 
cut  down  the  growth,  until  it  is  level  with 
the  skin,  repeat  the  washing,  remove  the 
scabs  and  then  dust  the  sore  twiee  daily 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of 
powdered  Milestone,  powdered  sulphate 
of  iron,  tannic  acid,  powdered  alum  and 
powdered  boric  acid.  That  is  a  caustic 
and  astringent  dusting  powder  which 
should  soon  cut  down  the  growth.  When 
that  has  been  accomplished,  it  may  suf¬ 
fice  to  wet  the  sore  two  or  three  times 
daily  with  a  simpler  astringent  lotion 
composed  of  one  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead, 
six  drams  of  sulphate  of  zine  and  one 
pint  of  boiled  water.  Label  this  lotion 
“Poison,”  and  shake  it  well  before  use. 

A.  s.  A. 


“Do  motor-cars  makes  us  lazy?”  asks  a 
writer.  “Not  if  we  are  pedestrians.”  — 
London  Opinion. 


Labor-saving  dairy  barns 


FOR  THESE  BOOKS 
AND  SAVE  MONEY 

If  you  want  to  save  money 
when  you  build  or  remodel. 

If  you  want  to  cut  lumber  and 
building  costs.  If  you  want  to 
get  the  most  convenient  and 
practical  farm  buildings.  If 
you  want  the  kind  of  build¬ 
ings  you  have  longed  for  (with¬ 
out  mistakes)  then  send  the 
coupon  below.  Don’t  build, 
remodel,  equip  or  ventilate  any  Barn,  Hog  or  Poultry 
House  on  your  farm  until  you  get  our  FREE  Books. 

These  Free  Books  also  tell  all  about  Jamesway  Stan¬ 
chions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  etc.,  for  Cow 
Barns;  Pens,  Troughs  and  Ventilation  for  Hog  Houses; 

Feeders,  Nests,  Waterers,  Incubators,  Brooders  and 
Complete  Poultry  Houses.  A  full  line  of  labor-saving, 
cost-cutting  equipment  for  the  cow,  sow  or  hen. 

Mail  Coupon  Today  ,  .  r  n 

It  has  taken  Jamesway  Engineers  20  years  to 
learn  how  to  make  these  short  cuts  to  give  you 
the  best  farm  buildings  and  equipment  for  the 
least  cost.  With  these  2  Books  in  30  minutes 
you  can  get  the  benefit  of  what  it  has  taken  us 
20  years  to  develop.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  to  our  office  nearest  you.  Do  it  now. 

James  Manufacturing  Co. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Time-Bavin#  money-makin#  ho#  houses 
— poultry  houses 


James  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.6431  (31) 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N. Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  your  New  Jamesway  BOOK.  I  am 
interested  in 

□  BuildingdRemodelingDEquippingD  Ventilating 

□  Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Bam 

□  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 


Name. 


Post  Office. 


R.  F.D... . State, 


| 


y.  s. 

Govt. 


CART 


Whale 
They 
Last — 


Horse  Drawn 

Shipping 
Weight  Abouj 
1600  Pounds 


Easily  Converted 
For  Spraying 


Made  for  the  U.  S* 
Government  iby 
Studebaker  Wagon 
Works.  Never  used. 
Stored  in  concrete 
government  ware¬ 
house.  Easily  con¬ 
vertible  into  sprayer 
at  small  cost. Use  also 
as  Gasoline,  Oil  Cart, 
Sprinkler  or  Liquid 
Manure.  150-Gallon 
Tank  Removable. 


$275.00  Cost  So  U.  S.  Govt. 


A  wonderful  value  from  the 
Government’s  great  war  sur¬ 
plus  supplies.  Any  principal 
part  of  this  equipment  is  by  itself 
worth  the  price  of  all.  We  understand  that 
these  carts  cost  the  government  $275.00. 
An  All-Around  Cart  Worth  Four 
Times  the  Price.  Even  the  farmer  who 
needs  no  water  or  sprinkling  cart  should  buy- 
one  of  these;  remove  the  tank  and  use  it  for  a 
water,  gasoline,  oil,  liquid  manure  or  disinfectant 
tank;  then  build  a  simple  body  on  the  frame  and 
you  have  an  all-around  cart  worth  three  times 
your  investment.  They  are  strong  and  well-made 
— will  last  a  lifetime. 

Only  Limited  Quantity  Lett  u  mhiatve  H 

quantity  of  these  carts— offered  to  you  subject  to 
previous  sale.  Enclose  your  check  or  money  order 
and  your  cart  will  be  shipped  in  original  crates, 
just  as  received  from  the  Studebaker  Wagon 
Works  and  Indiana  Wagon  Works.  Shipped 
F.  O.  B.,  Columbus,  O.  and  Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

1,000  of  these  carts  sold  to  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  some  time  ago  with  100%  satisfaction. 

Rush  Your  Order 

advantage  of  it.  Send  in  your  order  today  1 

NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO. 

Dept.  B,  192  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Your  Only  Chance  to  Get 
One  at  This  Smashing 
Bargain  Price 


Note  These 
if  Features 


Tank  of  one-piece  galvanized 
Iron  with  splash  partition,  solid, 
riveted  joints, (150-gallon  capac¬ 
ity.  Pump  “Red  Jacket”  or 
Gould,  supposed  to  be  the  best 
pumps  on  the  market.  Strainer 
device.  Hose  25  feet  long,  of 
2-inch  4-ply  rubber.  Standard, 
approved  Brake  Rod  wheels  54 
inches  in  diameter,  10-inch  steel 
hub.  Steel  axles.  Foot  brakes. 
Tool  box  under  seat.  15  Brass 
faucets  and  one  extra  large 
^  faucet  in  rear  for  drawing  water, 
3  gasoline  or  oil. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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31,000  eggs  in  December 

from  2200  pullets  hatched  in  May 


THE  Howard  Poultry  Farm,  Wichita,  Kansas,  made 
the  record.  The  pullets  received  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  in  their  feed  from  the  start. 

In  November  they  laid  17,602  eggs.  In  December, 
30,837.  When  only  7*4  months  old  they  had  laid 
enough  eggs  to  leave  a  fine  profit  over  and  above  all 
their  feed  costs. 

Pan-a-ce-a  speeds  pullets  along  to  early  maturity. 
Feeding  Pan-a-ce-a,  you  get  eggs  when  eggs  bring 
high  prices. 

Remember,  one  egg  laid  in  December  is  worth 
two  laid  in  March.  The  30,837  eggs  received  in 
December  by  the  Howard  Farm  were  equal  in  value 
to  over  61,000  in  March  following. 

The  way  to  make  your  flock  pay  is  to  have  them 
in  full  production  early  —  ahead  of  the  crowd,  so 
you’ll  get  the  high  winter  prices. 

PAN-A-CE-A 

puts  hens  and  pullets  in  laying  trim 

Costs  little  to  use.  One  extra  egg  pays  for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a 

a  hen  consumes  in  six  months. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE  VITA  BRAND 


"Why  didn’t  I  get  Vita  Brand " 


More  Eggs— Higher  Prices 

Photograph  shows  one  of  200  chicks  used  in  a  recent  biological 
experiment  In  our  laboratory. 

This  chick  received  no  Vita  Brand  but  all  who  did  were  large  healthy 
birds.  Send  for  report  on  these  tests. 

VITA  BRAND 

Cod  Liver  On. 

( Trade  Mark  Registered  in  U.  S.  and  Canada) 

will  increase  your  egg  production  this  winter. 

Vita  Brand  is  specially  prepared  for  poultry,  is  tested  for  vitamines 
and  is  being  used  regularly  by  thousands. 

Write  for  circular  and  price m. 

YOCUM  FAUST  LIMITED.  Dept.  S.  LONDON.  CANADA 


OYSTER  SHELLS 

The  Oyster  Shell  Products  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

PI  II  I  FTS  Rhode  Island  Reds 

*  ^  ■  “  iLd  1  J  March  Hatch,  $2.25; 
April  Hatch,  $2.00;  May  Hatch,  $1.75  each. 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY.  Lexington,  Maas.  Tel.  1085 

Quality  Baby  Chick* 

after  arrival.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN'S 
HATCHERT,  343  M«in  SI..  Hackensack,  H.  J.  Phonos:  1604  ar  337. 

DAY  OLD  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

Hatches  weekly,  commencing  Feb.  15th.  Every  hen 
in  our  flock  trapnested.  Best  grade  of  chicks  only. 
For  Prioes  and  Particulars  Write 

DOUGLASTON  MAN  OK  FAltM,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  WHITE  LEGHORN  YEARLING  HENS 

SI  .26  each,  $1.20  in  100  lots.  Barred  Rock  Pullets,  12 

W'ks.  old,  SI. 25  each.  UNITED  EEC  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  lark 

S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Pedigreed  Cockerels  Mor9^;.Vnner,< 

From  dams  with  records  200  to  274  eggs.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log.  CEDAKIIUUST  POULT  It Y  KAKM,  Jtox  V,  Huh  way,  N.  i. 

DR.  ROMIG’S  .gEKSv  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Heavy  mixed.  Write  for 
prices.  F.  C.  ROMI8,  Vatarinarian,  Beaver  Springe,  Pa. 

Mature  Laying  Pullets  Bavvmtfwy^^o(t‘t8easnd 

Free  range,  healthy  birds.  IRA  H.  DODDS,  North  Hero,  Vt. 
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lers  New  England  Accredited,  free  from  White  Diarrhea.  100  %  delivery  guarantee 

BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford 

ICES 
r  100 

More 

d.  Circular. 

,  Conn. 

Paralysis 

I  have  80  pullets  and  nine  roosters 
(Barred  Rocks).  They  are  in  a  shady, 
grassy  lot,  running  water,  and  are  housed 
in  a  brooder-house  10x12  ft.  They  were 
put  in  there  (baby  chicks)  April  6,  and 
are  now  a  little  over  five  months  old. 
They  lay  a  few  eggs  each  day.  No  chick¬ 
ens  have  ever  been  kept  on  this  lot  before. 
They  all  seem  perfectly  healthy,  that  is 
they  all  eat,  are  fat,  and  rosy.  About  10 
days  ago,  one  of  the  nicest  pullets  fell 
over  lame,  lost  use  of  both  feet,  but  was 
fat,  red-headed,  and  never  lost  her  appe¬ 
tite.  I  removed  her  from  the  flock,  later 
killed  and  buried  her.  This  morning  I 
saw  another  pullet  fall  over,  get  up,  and 
stagger  away.  I  caught  her,  she  eats, 
her  head  is  rosy,  and  she  is  fat ;  I  mean 
in  good  order,  not  overly  fat,  but  in  good 
laying  condition.  G.  F. 

Virginia. 

Not  all  cases  of  paralysis  in  either 
young  or  old  fowls  are  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease  called  “range  paralysis.” 
Much  so-called  paralysis  or  “leg  weak¬ 
ness”  is  simply  inability  to  stand  because 
of  weakness  from  some  advancing  dis¬ 
order  that  is  not  noted  until  this  symp¬ 
tom  occurs.  From  your  description,  how¬ 
ever,  I  am  afraid  that  the  trouble  with 
your  birds  is  “range  paralysis,”  whatever 
that  is.  This  trouble,  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  understood,  shows  itself  charac¬ 
teristically  by  sudden  loss  of  use  of  one 
or  both  legs  or  wings  in  birds  that  dis¬ 
play  no  other  evidence  of  disease.  It  may 
affect  mature  fowls  in  their  Winter  quar¬ 
ters  but  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  be  seen 
in  growing  pullets  and  cockerels  on 
range,  and  does  not  spare  those  that  are 
well  fed  and  kept  under  healthful  condi¬ 
tions.  As  the  cause  is  not  known  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  remedy  for  the 
attacks,  there  is  little  that  can  be  done. 
Affected  birds  should  not  be  killed,  as  a 
few  recover.  They  should  be  removed 
from  the  flock,  given  a  physic  (a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  castor  oil  or  one  of  Epsom  salts 
dissolved  in  a  little  water)  and  lightly 
fed  for  a  time.  If  there  is  a  suspicion  of 
intestinal  worms,  the  physic  may  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  teaspoon  of  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  or  this  may  be  given  wTith  the  oil. 

»  If.  B.  D. 


Formula  to  Replace 
Buttermilk 

Finding  buttermilk  to  be  very  expen¬ 
sive  to  mix  with  the  dry  mash  for  chick¬ 
ens,  I  wish  to  know  if  there  is  any 
formula  that  would  give  the  same  re¬ 
sults.  E.  E.  E. 

Manheim,  Pa. 

Dried  buttermilk  is  expensive,  its  chief 
fault.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  it,  how¬ 
ever,  as  high-grade  meat  scrap  will  re¬ 
place  it  in  the  mash  and  semi-solid  or 
liquid  skim-milk  will  supply  milk  in 
other  forms.  The  relative  cost  of  dried 
buttermilk  and  other  forms  of  milk  de¬ 
pends,  of  course,  upon  what  a  user  would 
have  to  pay  for  skim-milk  or  the  semi¬ 
solid  product.  When  milk  solids  alone 
are  considered,  dried  buttermilk  may  be 
cheaper  than  liquid  milk  at  the  price 
that  would  have  to  be  paid  for  the  latter. 
In  feeding  young  chicks,  the  dried  but¬ 
termilk  may  repay  the  extra  cost  over 
meat  scrap.  The  following  formula  for 
a  chick  mash  published  by  the  Cornell 
Experiment  Station  illustrates  the  use  of 
both  meat  scrap  and  dried  milk :  Yellow 
cornmeal,  25  lbs. ;  wheat  bran.  20  lbs. ; 
flour  wheat  middlings,  20  lbs. ;  fine 
ground  heavy  oats  or  oat  flour,  10  lbs. ; 
fine  ground  meat  scraps  (50-55  per  cent 
protein),  10  lbs.;  bonemeal,  5  lbs.;  dried 
milk  (use  part  buttermilk),  10  lbs.;  salt, 

y2  lb.  M.  B.  D. 

Agricultural  Week  at 
Trenton 

The  fourteenth  annual  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Week  will  be  held  at  Tren¬ 
ton,  January  15-18.  The  program  will 
include  a  large  farm  products  and  equip¬ 
ment  show,  as  well  as  the  official  State 
Agricultural  Convention  at  which  two 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  are  elected,  and  the  annual  meetings 
of  15  State  agricultural  organizations. 
There  will  be  attractive  apple,  corn,  po¬ 
tato  and  sweet  potato  exhibits. 

The  farm  equipment  show  will  be 
larger  than  ever  and  all  types  of  ma¬ 
chinery  suited  to  New  Jersey  agricul¬ 
ture  will  be  shown.  Another  great  ex¬ 
hibit  will  be  the  poultry  and  baby  chick 
shows,  the  former  being  so  large  this 
year  that  it  will  occupy  a  separate  hall. 
The  baby  chick  show,  introduced  last 
year  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  will  attract  at  least  28  ex¬ 
hibitors.  About  35  educational  exhibits, 
of  special  interest  to  New  Jersey  farmers, 

I  will  also  be  on  display. 

A  Newsy  Letter  From 
Virginia 

When  The  R.  N.-Y.  arrives  the  first 
thing  I  look  for  is  the  “Doings  at  Long 
'  Acres.”  I  take  a  deep  interest  in  this  and 
often  wonder  how  close  Calvin  approaches 
my  picture  of  him.  I  can  see  him  now 
bossing  the  entire  works  at  the  berry 
picking. 

In  the  current  letter  request  is  made  to 
hear  from  some  one  regarding  a  well  with 
two  buckets  hung  on  a  rope  which  goes 
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over  a  wheel.  I  live  in  Stafford  Co.,  Va. 
about  45  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.! 
and  can  say  that  the  two  buckets  hung 
on  a  rope,  etc.,  is  the  prevailing  mode  o*f 
hoisting  the  water  out  of  the  wells 
throughout  this  entire  section.  As  a 
rough  guess,  I  should  say  there  were 
about  two  pumps  to  about  100  wells  with 
the  aforementioned  buckets. 

I  am  at  present  still  living  in  a  log- 
house,  although  I  am  building  a  frame 
house  now. 

As  to  fireplaces  would  say  there  are  a 
few  in  use  hereabouts,  particularly  in  all 
the  older  houses.  I  am  in  the  wood  busi¬ 
ness  here  and  supply  18  to  20-in.  oak 
Wood  for  fireplaces.  Most  houses  are, 
however,  heated  with  wood-burning  heat¬ 
ers,  taking  chunks  about  14  to  15  in.  No 
fireplaces  that  I  know  of  are  used  for 
cooking  purposes.  The  two  Methodist 
churches  here  are  heated  with  large  wood- 
burning  heaters,  no  grates  being  used. 

Brooke,  Ya.  e.  w.  t. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

George  Lowry  of  Connecticut,  is  entitled  to 
all  the  glory  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  win¬ 
ner  of  a  contest.  His  two  pens  entered  last  Fall 
captured  first  and  second  place  over  all  the  other 
138  pens.  During  the  IT  years  that  the  contest 
has  been  running.  17,410  birds  have  been  trap- 
nested.  These  birds  have  come  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  globe,  representing  some  32  States, 
three  Canadian  Provinces,  and  England.  Almost 
600  poultry  breeders  have  entered  birds  in  these 
contests,  but  no  record  lias  ever  been  produced  to 
equal  the  one  just  made  by  George  Lowry’s  pen  of 
White  Leghorns.  This  pen  finished  the  fifty-first 
week  with  a  grand  total  of  2,969  eggs  which  is 
greater  than  any  other  pen  total  ever  produced 
at  this  contest  by  300  eggs.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  believed  by  the  contest  management 
that  it  is  the  highest  record  ever  produced  by 
any  10  birds  in  an  official  contest  in  the  world 
for  51  weeks.  This  pen  will  be  kept  a  full  year 
in  order  that  it  may  have  a  chance  to  break 
the  world  record  made  by  the  University  of 
British  Columbia’s  pen  of  birds  at  the  Agassiz 
contest  in  1926.  Lowry’s  second  string  pen  laid 
2,573  eggs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  winning  pens 
and  their  scores  for  the  past  10  years: 


Year  Breed,  Place  Score 

1918  Oregons,  Oregon  . 2,352 

1919  Barred  Rocks,  New  York  . 2,022 

1920  Barred  Rocks.  New  York  . 2.234 

1921  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  . 2,234 

1922  White  Leghorns,  Washington  . 2.218 

1923  44’hite  Leghorns.  AVashington  . 2.237 

1924  AA’hite  Leghorns,  New  Jersey  . 2,531 

1925  AVhite  Leghorns,  Oregon  . 2,394 

1926  AATiite  Leghorns,  Pennsylvania  . 2,361 

1927  White  Leghorns,  AA'asliington  . 2,669 


Average  winning  score,  2.325 
Winning  pen  in  1928,  2,969 
Hen  No.  436 — a  Rhode  Island  Red  owned  by 
George  B.  Treadwell  of  Massachusetts — is  the 
highest  scoring  bird  that  has  ever  been  trap- 
nested  at  the  Storrs  Contest  since  it  started  in 
1911.  This  bird  laid  334  eggs  and  will  be  kept 
for  the  full  year.  Three  hundred  eggers  seem  to 
be  quite  common  in  the  present  contest  for  no 
less  than  10  have  made  that  distinction,  which 
is  seven  more  than  last  year  and  four  more 
than  for  the  last  16  years.  Records  revised  to 
date  indicate  that  one  such  bird  should  appear 
in  every  1,100  pullets  put  through  the  trapnests. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  300  eggers  and  their 
scores  until  the  end  of  the  contest: 

Total  Eggs 


George  B.  Treadwell,  R.  I.  Red  . 334 

George  Lowry,  A\\  Leghorn . 321 

Cliarlescote  Farm,  R.  I.  Red  . 321 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  AV.  Leghorn  . 317 

Broadview  Farm,  4\’.  Leghorn  . 314 

AV.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  AV.  Leghorn  . 312 

Broadview  Farm,  44’.  Leghorn  . 311 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  R.  I.  Red  . .....306 

George  Lowry,  AV.  Leghorn  . 303 

George  Lowry,  W.  Leghorn  . 302 


In  the  Rhode  Island  Red  class  a  new  contest 
record  has  been  established  by  Cliarlescote 
Farm’s  pen  from  Massachusetts.  This  pen  fin¬ 
ished  third  in  the  contest  with  a  lay  of  2,543 
eggs.  Not  only  is  this  the  highest  egg  record 
for  a  pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  the  Storrs 
Contest,  but  it  is  believed  that  It  is  the  highest 
in  the  world.  The  second  best  pen  in  this  class 
is  owned  by  Clarence  E.  Lee  of  New  York.  This 
pen  has  been  doing  some  fine  laying  for  the 
past  six  months,  and  finished  the  contest  with  a 
net  of  2,536  eggs. 

In  the  AA’yandotte  class  Fisher  Poultry  Farm 
was  first  with  a  production  of  2,270  eggs.  Sec¬ 
ond  honors  in  this  breed  went  to  The  Locust  of 
Connecticut,  whose  pen  laid  2,215  eggs.  In 
the  Barred  Rocks  class  R.  AV.  Davis  &  Son  of 
Alaine,  had  the  best  pen.  These  birds  laid  2,087 
eggs.  Second  place  went  to  Kerr  Chickeries, 
Inc.,  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  AA'hite  Rock  class 
Granite  Springs  Farm  of  New  York,  was  first 
with  a  lay  of  2,138  eggs  and  E.  A.  Ilirt  of 
Massachusetts,  was  second.  In  the  Connecticut 
pens  Lowry’s  Leghorns  were  first  and  second: 
Broadview  Farm  of  AVinsted,  third,  and  AArm. 
L.  Gilbert  Home  was  fourth. 

The  contest  started  November  1,  continued 
for  51  weeks,  and  closed  Monday,  October  22. 
The  contest  comprised  140  pens  of  10  birds  each, 
or  a  total  of  1,400  hens  from  20  different  States, 
the  Province  of  Ontario  in  Canada  and  England. 
These  birds  laid  a  grand  total  of  262,916  eggs 
or  an  average  of  188  for  each  bird.  This  an¬ 
nual  average  is  five  eggs  higher  than  last  year's 
contest  and  the  highest  average  record  ever  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Storrs  Contest.  The  table  shows 
the  number  of  birds  in  each  of  the  principal 
varieties,  the  average  individual  egg  yield  for 
the  year,  and  the  general  average  for  all  breeds 
that  competed: 


30  Other  varieties  . 144.1 

120  Barred  Rocks  . 180. 0 

70  AVhite  Rocks  . 185.7 

80  AVhite  AV.vandottes . 186.7 

340  Rhode  Island  Reds  . 190.4 

760  AVhite  Leghorns  . 189.7 


1,400  Average  for  all  breeds  . 187.8 


Among  the  20  best  pens  of  the  contest,  Con¬ 
necticut  had  four;  Massachusetts  four;  AA’ash- 
ington  State,  two;  New  York,  two;  Michigan, 
two;  Oregon,  Maine,  England,  New  Jersey,  On- 
taria,  and  Ohio,  one  each. 


Breed  and  Owner  Eggs 

George  Lowry,  44’.  Leghorns,  Conn . 2,969 

George  Lowry,  AV.  Leghorns,  Conn . 2,573 

Charlescote  Farm,  R.  I.  Reds,  Mass . 2,543 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  AV.  Leghorns,  AVash.  .2,545 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  R.  I.  Reds,  N.  Y . 2.536 

Broadview  Farm,  AV.  Leghorns,  Conn . 2,510 

George  B.  Ferris,  AV.  Leghorns,  Mich . 2,428 

George  B.  Ferris,  AV.  Leghorns,  Mich . 2,388 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  AV.  Leghorns,  Ore.. 2, 380 
Globus  Pltry.  Farm,  R.  I.  Reds,  Alass. ....  2,345 

Red  Mount  Farm,  R.  I.  Reds,  Alass . 2,345 

Tip  Top  Farms,  AV.  Leghorns,  Alaine . 2,343 

State  College,  AV.  Leghorns,  AVash . 2.206 

AVest  Neck  Farm,  R.  I.  Reds,  N.  Y . 2,279 

Tom  Baron,  AV.  Leghorns,  England . 2,268 

George  B.  Treadwell,  R.  I.  Reds,  Alass . 2,281 

Fisher  Pltry.  Farm,  4V.  AV.vandottes,  0nt...2,270 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  AV.  Leghorns,  N.  J . 2,255 

AVm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  AV.  Leghorns,  Conn.. 2.226 
F.  E.  Freeman,  R,  I,  Reds,  Ohio . 2.220 
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Ask  for  ike  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name- 


DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

|42*A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY1 

more  eggs  i  larger,  more  vigorous  chicksj 
heavier  Jowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

Kf  AftlftPC  latest  model  f 
FrlANN  o  bone  cutter 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  ts  MILFORD, MASS.  ■■ 


pore  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

Th«  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

8  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  !  F.O.B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  1  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


OSITIV-LAYK 

For  More  and  Better  Eggs.  Used  by  21  State 
poultry  experts.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for  facts. 

1  The  Oyster  Shell  Products  Co.t  Phila.,  Pa. 


contain  about 


INCREASE  YOUR  POULTRY  PROEITS  ! 

By  proper  Breeding:,  Feeding,  Housing,  Culling 
&  Marketing  AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL 
tells  how  to  do  it,  and  in  addition  a  series  of 

Colored  Pictures 

with  explanatory  text  tell  and  show  many  things 
you  should  know.  They  are  not  just  colored  pic¬ 
tures  of  birds  but  pictures  of  an  educational  na¬ 
ture,  something  never  before  shown  by  a  poultry 
paper.  12  issues  of  American  Poultry  Journal 
1000  pages--Price  25c  a  yr.— 5  yrs.  for  $1. 


AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  16-536S.  Clark  St.  CHICAGO 


BUY  OF  WENTWORTH  BROS. 

Manufacturers  of  Poultry  Equipment 
CORNISH,  MAINE  -  -  Get  Circulars 


FEED 

MIXERS, 

Etc. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1814. 
Try  our  “Kel-Soh”.  Prevents  hog-cholera  absolutely. 

K.  MacKELI, Alt’s  SONS  CO..  I’eeksklU,  N.  V. 


FEED  MIXERS-^  OIL  MIXERS 

WENTWORTH  BROS.  MFRS.,  CORNISH,  ME. 


JAS 


III  QI-PQW.  WYANDOTTES, 
U  W.  ROCKS  AND 

SUPERIOR  BARRED  IROCKS 

ww  *  wr  n  Write  for  prices  and  dis- 
g  LI  I  I  g  V  count  on  1000  lots.  100  % 
11  1  V/  AV  VJ  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

UI.S11  -  BEAVEit  SPRINGS,  PA. 


BABY 
CHI  X 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS— All  are  bred 
from  our  own  special  selected, 
state  tested  stock  to  produce 
fast  growing,  profitable  broil¬ 
ers  and  at  reduced  prices. 

Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


WENE  CHICKS 


Now  booking  orders  for 
November  and  December 
deliveries.  Hatching  days, 
Wednesday  of  each  week.  Special  broilers:  White  Rock- 
Wyamtotte-Brahma  crossed  and  straight  breeds:  Hocks 
and  Wyandottes.  Also  Ready-to-Lay  Pullets.  Write  for 
Booklet  and  Prices.  WENE  CHICK  FARM,  Dept.  A,  Vinaland.  N.  J. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Peuna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
Hatches  every  week.  Low  prices. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

aro  Slate  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  lor  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery. 
Write  for  prices.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  8  POULTRY  FARM,  St«!ord.  Del. 


■pTTT  r  TT'T'C  200  May  hatched  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
L  ULiL/Ju  1  Won  2nd  place  Canadian  Egg  Iky¬ 
ing  Contest  1921.  I,.  E.  INQOLDSBY,  Cooperstonn,  N.  Y. 


PHI  I  ETQ  Wh.  bekllorn>  Barred  Rock,  Black  Giants. 
lULLEiIu  Your  money’s  worth.  SI. 80  to  $3.00, 
according  to  age.  RED  ARROW  POULTRY  FARM.  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


Bred-to-Lay 


Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS. 
March  hatch.  J.  TROPEANO.  Sparrowbush,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings 
Catalogue.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Baa  19SA.  Mansfield,  Ohio 


iimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimi 
Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiimimi 


The  Problem  of  the  “Nearby 
Egg”  in  the  N.  Y.  Market 

At  tirst  glance  it  would  seem  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  problem  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  the  “nearby  egg.”  Situated 
within  a  day’s  delivery  of  its  market  as 
compared  with  4  to  16  days  for  its  com¬ 
petitors  it  should  be  the  most  sought-for 
package  on  the  New  York  market.  But  is 
it?  Except  for  a  short  period  of  the  year 
when  temperature  conditions  make  the 
transportation  factor  a  pertinent  one  in 
regard  to  quality,  it  is  not.  Furthermore 
increased  transportation  facilities,  better 
systems  of  handling  eggs  and  innumerable 
other  factors  are  making  that  period 
shorter  every  year. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  the  “nearby 
egg”  occupied  the  pinnacle  in  demand 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  a  lamentably 
poor  graded  package — sometimes  not 
overly  clean — packed  in  dirty  second¬ 
hand  cases — with  tints  and  22  ozs.  to 
dozen  eggs  in  extras — in  fact  everything 
that  would  possibly  “get  by.”  It  relied 
upon  its  close  proximity  to  the  New  York 
market  to  uphold  its  quality  (that  very 
elusive  factor  that  is  so  hard  to  define), 
and  the  fact  that  the  critical  buyer  did  not 
have  the  quantity  of  quality  products 
from  which  to  choose  that  he  has  today. 

But  conditions  have  changed,  and 
changed  so  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years 
that  the  nearby  producer  has  failed  to 
realize  it.  He  is  holding  what  threatens 
to  be  an  empty  bag  or  at  least  one  that 
is  badly  deflated.  The  nation-wide  un¬ 
precedented  expansion  of  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  has  developed  an  Increasing  crowd 
of  producing  centers  striving  to  get  to 
the  top  •rung.  All  the  way  down  the  line 
from  the  receiver  to  the  housewife  the 
market  demands  have  radically  changed. 
With  extensive  national  advertising  of 
all  kinds  of  food  products,  with  pure 
food  and  nutritional  talks  over  the  radio, 
with  home  economic  expositions  daily  in 
the  newspapers  and  social  clubs  and  in¬ 
numerable  other  sources  of  information, 
the  consumers  of  today  are  becoming  well 
educated  as  to  the  value  of  the  product 
they  are  buying.  No  longer  is  the  house¬ 
wife  satisfied  with  second  rate  quality,  she 
wants  the  best.  It  is  one  of  the  prices 
one  must  pay  for  prosperity.  The  mar¬ 
ket  no  longer  countenances  the  small  ap¬ 
ples  in  the  center  of  the  barrel  nor  the 
small  potatoes  in  the  bottom  of  the  bas¬ 
ket.  It  is  demanding  a  graded  product 
and  the  same  holds  true  in  marketing  of 
eggs.  The  market  is  so  forcibly  dis¬ 
criminating  against  the  ungraded  prod¬ 
uct  that  it  is  becoming  an  economic  prob¬ 
lem  to  market  it,  not  so  much  that  there 
is  no  demand  for  the  lower  grades  but 
the  buyer  of  the  top  graces  does  not  want 
the  lower  grades  and  the  user  of  the  lower 
grades  will  not  pay  for  the  top  grades. 
They  must  first  of  all  be  graded  and  bet¬ 
ter  methods  of  handling  be  used  to  main¬ 
tain  the  quality. 

The  “nearby  producer,”  living  m  his 
“fool’s  paradise,”  has  failed  to  realize  this 
rapid  change  in  market  sentiment.  W  ith 
breeding  programs  and  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests  that  were  paying  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  production  factor  and  too  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  size  and  market  value  of  the 
egg  produced  we  have  a  condition  today 
where  a  great  number  of  commercial 
flocks  are  producing  entirely  too  high  an 
average  of  lower  grades.  The  approxi¬ 
mate  margin  of  profit  per  dozen  being 
around  20  cents  and  the  spread  in  price 
between  the  price  of  undergrades  and  ex¬ 
tras  ranging  fi’om  6  to  30  cents,  depending 
upon  the  season  of  year — those  flocks  pro¬ 
ducing  a  too  high  per  cent  of  undergrades 
cannot  operate  economically. 

When,  as  Prof  Jull's  experiments  have 
shown,  the  introduction  of  a  male  from  a 
small  egg  producing  female  will  lower  the 
average  size  of  egg  20  per  cent  in  one 
year,  it  would  seem  that  our  egg-laying 
contests  ought  to,  for  the  protection  of 
the  poultry  industry  as  a  whole,  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  their  very 
nature  makes  them  an  advertising  agent 
for  the  breeder,  and  publish  the  size  of  egg 
produced  as  well  as  the  total  quantity. 
In  fact  it  is  only  very  recently  that  our 
bureau  of  markets  has  awakened  to  the 
crying  need  of  education  along  these  lines. 
The  nearby  producer  relying  upon  market 
eggs  for  his  source  of  income  who  per¬ 
sists  (either  through  fancied  or  actual 
necessity)  in  marketing  an  ungraded 
product  will  be  forced  out  of  business 
within  the  next  five  years  if  not  sooner. 

A  little  look  into  the  past  may  possibly 
enable  us  to  forecast  somewhat  for  the 
future  as  regards  the  marketing  of  the 
“nearby  egg.”  When  the  producers  along 
the  Pacific  coast  line  first  began  to  place 
their  finely  graded  product  upon  the  New 
York  market  it  was  but  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  it  was  received  in  the  highest  favor. 
Handled  rapidly  from  the  producer  to 
packing  house,  and  these  graded  by  im¬ 
partial  grades,  packed  in  new,  clean  cases 
— shipped  immediately  and  placed  upon 
the  New  York  market  so  that  any  case  in 
a  carload  lot  would  be  a  fair  sample  of 
the  grade  and  quality  of  the  entire  lot 
the  Pacific  coast  package  contrasted  very 
forcibly  with  the  average  nearby  product 
— a  product  graded  by  thousands  of  in¬ 
dividual  grades,  each  one  with  his  own 
idea  as  to  the  grade  necessary  to  satisfy 
his  particular  receiver  at  that  particular 
time  of  the  year  and  too  often  packed  in 
old  flats  and  fillers  and  decrepit  cases. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  western  coast  line 
producers  today  occupy  the  rather 
unique  position  of  practically  regulating 


Making  27c 
earn  56c 

A  Story  of 

u Home  Mu;”  vs*  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash 

THE  TEST  — Four  pens  of  evenly  selected  Leghorn 
pullets  were  arranged  at  the  Quaker  Oats  Com¬ 
pany’s  Poultry  Experiment  Farm,  Libertyville, 

Illinois,  for  a  year’s  test. 

Pens  No.  1  and  2  were  fed  a  common  home-mix¬ 
ture  (bran,  mids,  corn  meal,  ground  oats,  meat 
scrap,  salt)  and  Ful-O-Pep  Scratch  Grains. 

Pens  No.  3  and  4  were  fed  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash 
and  Ful-O-Pep  Scratch  Grains. 

THE  RESULTS  — Pens  No.  3  and  4  (the  birds  getting 
Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash)  exceeded  Pens  1  and  2  as 
follows : 

1  y2  doz.  more  eggs  per  year  (a)  30c  •  •  45c 

Fewer  blood  clots,  fewer  broken  eggs  .  .  5c 

10%  better  hatch  of  10  eggs  (1  chick)  .  .  10c 

yi  lb.  heavier  weight  (a)  20c . 5c 

Larger  eggs,  better  shells  (lc  per  doz.)  •  13c 

Smaller  mortality . 5c 

Total  Extra  Income  per  Hen  83c 

Less  extra  cost  of  Ful-O-Pep  feed  (based 
on  $20  a  ton  difference  in  price  and  7% 
greater  consumption  of  the  home  mixture)  27 C 

ExtraProfit  per  hen  from  Ful-O-Pep .  56c 

THE  MORAL— It  Pays  Real,  Cash  PROFIT  to  feed 
Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash.  Near  you  is  a 
Quaker  Dealer.  See  him  right  away. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 
EGG  MASH 

BUY  THE  FEEDS 
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the  price  of  eggs  on  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  despite  the  fact  that  they  only  suupply 
approximately  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
receipts.  The  other  85  per  cent  are  just 
so  much  better  or  so  much  poorer  than 
they  are.  The  buyer  will  pay  just  so 
much  more  or  so  much  less  for  the  other 
product.  Pacific  coasts  are  the  standard 
by  which  the  rest  are  measured.  Keep¬ 
ing  their  poorer  eggs  for  home  consump-, 
tion  and  other  outlets  and  sending  only 
their  best  In  a  uniform  package  they  have 
felt  the  pulse  of  the  market  better  than 
the  nearby  producer. 

Until  recently  what  might  be  termed  as 
the  Middle  West  has  been  supplying  New 
York  with  approximately  64  per  cent  of 
the  total  receipts,  largely  with  a  com¬ 
paratively  poor  quality — poorly  graded 
product — a  “gathered  egg-’  from  farm 
flocks.  Kept  and  handled  in  not  any  too 
good  a  manner  it  has  not  played  so  im¬ 
portant  a  part  in  the  price  calender  ex¬ 
cept  as  its  volume  of  shipments  lxas^ ef¬ 
fected  the  supply.  But  the  Middle  West 
producer  has  changed  his  methods.  Cen¬ 
tral  packing  houses  with  outlying 
branches  are  springing  up  and  sending  a 
very  favorable  package  in  a  remarkably 
short  time  on  to  the  New  York  market. 
In  an  endeavor  to  hold  up  the  quality 
some  are  even  being  sent  packed  in  sealed 
paper  bags — a  paper  lining  surrounding 
one-half  the  case  and  sealed  at  top.  Ad¬ 
mirably  situated  with  lower  price  land, 
lower  taxes  and  lower  feed  costs,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  producer  is  branching  out  into 
commercial  flocks.  The  transportation 
factor  is  not  the  “bug-a-boo”  it  has  been. 

What  will  be  the  future  position  of  the 
nearby  ungraded  product  when  this  64 
per  cent  is  put  on  the  market  as  a  graded 
product?  What  would  have  happened 
last  Spring  had  the  Pacific  coast  pro¬ 
ducers  not  marketed  some  of  their  product 
in  the  South  American  markets  and  in¬ 
stead  put  it  on  the  New  York  market? 
What  will  happen  if  they  increase  their 
shipments  by  10  to  20  per  cent  as  they 
are  planning  to  do?  If  there  is  no  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  marketing  of  the  nearby  egg 
today  there  is  a  very  persistent  knocking 
at  our  doors  that  behooves  us  to  pay 
attention  to  and  that  very  soon. 

WM.  A.  ATKINSON, 

President  Quality  Egg  Club  of  Vine- 
land  Co-operative  Association. 


A  Talk  About  Feeds 

I  have  about  300  pullets  and  200  year- 
old  hens.  I  use  electric  lights  beginning 
about  Nov.  1,  and  turn  them  on  at  four 
o’clock  in  morning  by  alarm  clock  switch. 
I  feed  some  milk  and  about  eight  quarts 
of  scratch  grain  to  hens.  I  am  now  feed¬ 
ing  about  one-half  shelled  corn  and  the 
other  half  oats,  peas  and  barley.  Could 
I  feed  more  corn  with  as  good  results?  I 
feed  one-half  cup  of  cod-liver  oil  to  100 
hens  fed  on  scratch  grain  fed  in  troughs. 
Is  that  enough  oil?  My  mash  formula 
is  as  follows :  100  lbs.  each  wheat  bran, 
wheat  feed,  gluten,  and  cornmeal,  500  lbs. 
barley,  oats  and  peas  ground,  loO  lbs. 
meat  scrap,  salt.  Is  this  a  good  formula 
and  could  it  be  bettered?  I  feed  mangel 
beets  for  green  feed.  I  have  lots  of  corn 
and  would  like  to  feed  as  much  as  I  can 
and  still  get  good  results.  Is  it  better  to 
feed  corn  on  cob  or  shelled?  A.  M.  N. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Corn  is  undoubtedly  the  best  single 
grain  used  in  the  poultry  ration  and  may 
be  used  as  scratch  grain  in  any  amount 
up  to  exclusive  use.  Other  grains  may 
well  be  added  when  economy  will  be 
served  thereby,  as  when  they  are  home 
raised,  but  none  exceed  corn  in  value.  It 
is  not  very  material  in  what  form  it  is 
fed,  whole,  cracked  or  on  the  cob. 

When  cod-liver  oil  is  fed  to  mature 
birds,  1  per  cent  of  the  dry  mash  fed,  or 
one  pint  to  100  lbs.  of  is  a  common 

allowance.  A  quart  to  each  1.000  birds 
daily  on  whole  grains  may  be  a  rule  ot 
feeding.  There  are  no  definite  amounts 
that  are  “right”  in  this  matter,  since 
more  or  less  may  be  used  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  ,  » 

I  should  expect  good  results  from  your 
mash,  though  it  is  not  high  in  animal 
protein  and  would  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  another  50  lbs.  of  high-grade 
meat  scrap  or  the  use  of  some  milk  with 
it.  There  is  an  indefinite  amount  of 
fiber  in  the  barley,  oats  and  peas  mixture 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  judge  .ac¬ 
curately  of  the  composition  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  but  it  seems  somewhat  deficient  in 
protein,  hence  the  suggestion  of  an  ad¬ 
dition  of  more  meat  scrap  or  milk.  The 
best  test  of  any  ration  is  the  results 
from  feeding.  If  these  are  good,  a  par¬ 
ticular  formula  is  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance.  D- 

- — — — — — 

Feed  for  Dog 

What  proportion  of  meat  scrap  should 
be  added  by  weight  to  stale  bread,  water- 
soaked  and  excess  water  drained  off,  as 
a  feed  for  hunting  dogs?  Is  this  good 
feed  ?  6>  w- 

We  have  had  no  experience  in  feeding 
bieat  scrap  to  dogs  in  the  manner  you 
suggest,  and  unless  there  is  practical 
proof  to  the  contrary  we  should  consider 
the  mixture  proposed  possibly  dangerous 
as  a  deranger  of  the  digestive  organs.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  add  the  meat 
scrap  to  coarse  wheat  flour  and  mixed 
vegetables  to  be  baked  into  hard  biscuit 
for  the  dog,  but  it  is  usually  considered 
better  to  buy  commercial  dog  biscuit,  as 


of  better  quality  and  about  as  cheap  as 
one  could  make  it  at  home.  The  trouble 
with  homemade  dog  biscuit  is  that  it 
;  tends  to  mold  and  moldy  biscuit  scarcely 
is  safe  for  the  animals.  We  have  not, 
thus  far,  been  able  to  obtain  a  formula 
jfor  homemade  dog  biscuit  that  has  proved 
^perfectly  satisfactory.  If  any  reader  can 
fjsupply  such  a  formula  we  should  be  very 
fjglad  to  receive  it  and  pass  it  along  to  our 
[[readers. 

Instead  of  feeding  the  meat  scrap  and 
'soaked  bread  we  should  think  it  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  give  the  dog  raw  and  lightly 
cooked  lean  beef,  mutton  or  horseflesh  as 
the  chief  item  of  his  ration,  if  you  do 
not  care  to  buy  dog  biscuit.  Along  with 
the  meat  may  be  fed  thick  vegetable  soup, 
poured  upon  stale  wheat  bread,  and  we 
should  also  feed  him  a  large,  smooth  raw 
beef  knuckle  bone  several  times  a  week. 
Gnawing  the  bone  is  good  for  the  teeth, 
also  gives  the  idle  dog  some  entertain¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  some  nourishment.  Al¬ 
low  milk,  sweet  or  sour,  as  a  drink  and 


Range  Paralysis 

What  it  the  trouble  with  my  chickens? 
They  are  on  range,  new  ground,  have 
mash  always  before  them,  scratch  grain 
twice  daily.  They  seemed  very  healthy 
until  recently.  A  few  have  become  wob¬ 
bly  on  their  legs.  After  awhile  they  act 
as  if  one  or  both  legs  were  partially 
paralyzed.  Sit  or  lie  on  side  sometimes 
legs  outstretched.  Heads  look  well,  and 
they  are  in  good  flesh.  I  know  of  no  de¬ 
cayed  food  they  can  get.  The  trouble 
seems  to  come  on  rather  gradually.  Do 
you  think  it  range  paralysis?  What 
would  you  suggest  for  treatment? 

Maine.  j.  t.  d. 

This  is  probably  “range  paralysis,” 
complaints  of  which  are  now  coming  in 
as  Fall  approaches  and  young  stock  is 
maturing.  One  or  more  dead  birds  should 
be  examined  by  autopsy  and.  if  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  intestinal  worms  indi¬ 
cate  the  possibility  of  infestation  by  them 
as  a  cause  of  this  paralysis,  the  tobacco 


self¬ 
heat. 
ING 
Sanitary 

Fountains 

&  Heaters 

Made  of  heavy  galvanized 
^steei.  Increases extf pro- 
»duction.  Keeps waterat 

Over  Quarter  Million  In  Use  SlSht  iS”oTdMtrw™thS.d 
Requires  leas  than  quart  of  oil  a  week.  Bottoms  removable  for  easy 
filling:  and  cleaning:.  Used  winter  and  summer.  Price  of  1  Heater 
and  1  two  gallon  sanitary  Fountain,  both  for  $1.40.  Also  made 
in  3  and  4  gallon  sizes  and  other  designs  in  larger  sizes.  Order  to¬ 
day  or  send  for  circular  and  testimonials.  AGENTS  WANTED* 

C.fl.S.FORGE  WORKS,  Box  505,  SARANAC, MICHl 


1 00%  PUKE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  DIRECT. 

Breeding  cockerelsdecendantsof  Storrs  contest 
winners,  sired  by  males  from  better  than  300-egg  record 
dams.  Priced  reasonable.  Also  breeding  stock,  chicks 
and  eggs.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

HAKDY  NORTHERN  BRED 

White  Holland  Turkeys 

Early  hatched,  vigorous,  well  bred  stock.  Priced  reason¬ 
able.  T.  L.  RUSSICK  -  MERRITT,  MICH. 

ESBENSHUDE'S  FAMOUS  BRONZE  TURRETS— are  the  corner¬ 
stone  for  greatest  success  and  profit.  Catalog.  Get 
facts  today.  ESBENSHAOE  TURRET  FARM,  Bos  R,  RONKS,  PENNA. 

FOE  Qflfl  U/  I  Piillala  March  hatched,  32.00  each. 
SALE  "•  L.  rUllelS  A.  F.  MATHES  S.  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Choice  black  jersey  giants  pullets— is  vks. 

old,  #1.75  each.  PERRY  MARSH,  R.  D.  I,  Berkshire,  N.  T. 
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These  Turkeys  Did  Well 
provide  plenty  of  pure  drinking  water,  or  other  treatment  for  intestinal  worms 


By  feeding  meat  there  will  be  much  less 
likelihood  of  the  dog  suffering  from 
fright,  running  and  barking  or  excite¬ 
ment  fits. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  list  the  unsuitable  foods  for  a  dog,  as 
follows :  Pork,  potatoes,  cornmeal,  cooked 
eggs,  haslet,  liver,  chicken,  raw  fish,  oat¬ 
meal,  rice,  cakes,  candies,  garbage  and 
carrion  of  any  kind.  The  suitable  foods, 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned 
are,  according  to  Dr.  Little,  a  dog  expert : 
Boiled  fish,  raw  eggs,  stale  bread,  toast, 
zweibach,  wheat  biscuits,  shredded  wheat, 
cream  of  wheat,  boiled  onions,  carrots, 
beans,  peas,  spinach,  asparagus,  garlic, 
malted  milk,  buttermilk,  pot  cheese, 
and  creamed  soups  of  vegetables.  Adult 
dogs  should  be  fed  twice  daily,  a  light 
meal  in  the  morning  and  a  full  one  at 
night.  Feed  puppies  three  or  four  times 
daily  and  let  them  have  some  raw  or 
lightly  cooked  meat,  as  a  part  of  the 
ration.  a.  s.  a. 


should  be  given  the  flock.  If  no  cause 
can  be  found,  it  is  wise  to  give  each  bird 
showing  evidences  of  the  trouble  a  physic, 
such  as  a#teaspoon  or  more  of  castor  oil 
or  a  small  teaspoon  of  Epsom  salts  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  water.  The  cause  of 
this  mysterious  disease  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  and  cures  are 
wanting.  M.  B.  d. 


“Has  your  baby  learned  to  walk  yet?” 
“Heavens,  no !  Why,  lie’s  just  learning 
to  drive  the  car.” — Kansas  City  Star. 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Some  Connecticut  Turkeys 

I  enjoy  looking  over  the  pictures  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.,  and  I  am  sending  one  of 
my  pictures  of  some  turkeys  that  we 
raised  in  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 

EDITH  TANNEK. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  7-Feb.  15. — Short  Winter  Course, 
New  York  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Nov.  14-17. — Seventh  Mid-West  Horti¬ 
cultural  Exposition,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Nov.  15-17. — Westchester  County  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  annual  show.  Mechanics’ 
Hall,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  17-24.  —  American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  21-23. — Michigan  State  Potato 
Growers’  Meeting  and  Show,  Big  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Nov.  20-22. — Maine  State  Pomological 
Society,  City  Hall,  Portland,  Me.  E.  L. 
White,  secretary,  Bowdoinham,  Me.  Mr. 
Grant  G.  Hitchings,  the  New  York  apple 
grower,  will  make  an  address. 

Nov.  27-Dee.  1. — Cleveland  Live  Stock 
Show,  fourteenth  Cleveland  poultry  and 
pet  stock  show,  Public  Auditorium,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Dee.  1-8.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 

Ill. 

Dec.  4-6. — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Dec.  11-13.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  poultry  show,  Sharon, 
Conn.,  Arthur  ,T.  Kinsman,  secretary. 

Jan.  7-12,  1929. — Rochester  Fanciers’ 
Association,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary 
E.  G.  Jones,  Box  472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-18. — Agricultural  week,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  28-Feb.  2.  —  Pittsburgh  Poultry, 
Pigeon  and  Bantam  Show,  Duquesne 
Garden.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Secretarv  Harry 
•  J.  Singer,  P.  O.  Box  326,  Braddock,  Pa.‘ 


BROILERS  ESCT 


Beacon  Broiler  Feed  produces  broilers  quickly,  at  a  PROFIT. 
Contains  complete  minerals,  vitamins,  enzymes,  balanced  with 
proper  variety  of  nutrients  for  Quick  Fleshing — more  weight, 
easier  to  sell.  L.  C.  Day,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  writes — “I  find  a  ready 
market  for  my  broilers — no  matter  how  fast  they  grow,  they  are 
always  fat.” — This  new  BEACON  product  was  developed  and 
made  exclusively  for  largest  Eastern  Broiler  plants — tested  for 
years.  Actual  results  are  quicker  growth,  better  marketability, 
more  profits!  Test  it  yourselfl  Send  for  free  book,  “Profitable 
Poultry  Management.” 

Beacon  Milling  Co.  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


broiler. 
Feed..  3 


POSTPAID 


Bargain  Offer! 

ACMIIIMB  WEATHERPROOF 
UCillUlllEi  UNBREAKABLE 

FLEX-OtGLASS 

3, 5  and  10  yard  Cuttings— 1  yard  wide—  GUARANTEED 


3 Q 

incbeewido 

For  lO  yard#  or  more 
(formerly  SOe  a  yard) 


Extra  eggs  or  chicks  saved 
•pay  for  this  Flex-O-Glass 
Scratch  Shedinofew  daw. 


Here’s  your  chanco  to  buy  genuine  Flex-0 -Glass,  the 
best,  strongest,  most  durable  Ultra-Violet  Bay  filter 
made,  for  half  its  regular  price.  Here’s  your  chance 
to  put  Flex-O-Glass  in  your  poultry  house  windows,  on 
your  screen  porches  and  screen  doors  or  to  replace 
glass  windows  in  your  house,  garage  or  barn — at  a  big 
saving.  The  Flex-O-Glass  offered  at  29c  a  yard  is  fresh 
and  new,  fully  guaranteed  in  every  way.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  this  and  the  Flex-O-Glass  sold  at  twice 
the  price  is  the  length.  Comes  only  in  3,  5  and  10 
yard  lengths  which  are  the  left  overs  from  longer 
cuttings  from  our  standard  rolls.  The  supply  is 
limited.  Order  today! 

Lets  in  Healthful  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Gives  hens  June  sunshine  full  of  egg-making  Ultra- 
Violet  Bays,  all  winter  long,  while  prices  are  high. 
Transforms  porch  into  a  warm,  dry,  sunlit  health- 
room  in  which  to  work,  read,  rest  —  or  ideal  chil¬ 
dren’s  winter  playroom.  Saves  fuel  and  doctor  bills. 
Approver!  by  thousands  of  users  and  all  leading  au¬ 
thorities.  Just  cut  with  shears  and  nail  on  ordinary 
window  frames.  The  supply  is  limited. 


ideal  for  enclosing  Flex-O-Glass  hotbeds  Easily  nailed  on  barn9 

porches,  health  tooths **  grow  plants  Quicker  chiclcencoop,  hog  houss  1 

covering  screen  doors, etc.  much  stronger •  and  aaraae  windows . 

-  -  ACX  NOW- SAVE  MONEY 

Don’t  wait!  Don’t  hesitatel  Our  stock  of  these  3,  5 
-  ‘  '  ‘  Order 


and  10-yard  lengths  at  29c  a  yard  is  limited, 
now  while  the  supply  lasts.  Enclose  check  or  money 
order  for  number  of  yards  wanted.  We  pay  the  post¬ 
age  on  10  yards  or  more.  If  your  order  totals  less 
than  10  yards  add  3c  per  yard  for  postage.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  24-hour  service.  Free 
book,  “Prevention  of  Poultry  Diseases,”  comes  with 
your  order. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept.  183,  Chicago,  III, 

£■*>■  Mail  this  Guarantee  Coupon  Now*”* 

!  FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  183 
S  1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

JjFind  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me . yards 

■  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  prepaid  parcel 
5  post.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satisfied  after  using  the 
5  Flex-O-Glass  15  days  I  may  return  it  and  you  will 
;  refund  my  money  without  Question. 

;Name . . . . . . . 


■  Town  ............ ........ .......  State.  •••••••••• 
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Greater  EggPtofifs 


Your  hens  will  lay  all  winter  if 
you  give  them  a  fair  chance.  .  .  . 
Install  Cel-O-Glass  in  your  houses  so 
they  can  get  the  benefits  of  ultra¬ 
violet  sunlight  which  increases  egg 
production.  More  winter  eggs  mean 
greater  profits — when  prices  are 
highest. 


Poultry  Health  Through 
CEL-O-GLASS 

The  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun  which  pass 
through  Cel-O-Glass  are  the  health  rays.They 
cannot  penetrate  glass,  wood  or  soiled  cloth 
curtains.They  kill  bacteria  instantly, prevent 
the  spread  of  disease,  induce  better  assimila¬ 
tion  of  minerals  which  increases  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  prevent  laying  paralysis  and  enable 
breeders  to  store  up  energy  and  vitality 
which  increases  hatchability. 

For  best  results  and  longest  service  install 
Cel-O-Glass  in  a  vertical  position  in  the  en¬ 
tire  south  side  and  other  openings  of  your 
poultry  houses. 


Many  Winter  Uses  For 
CEL-O-GLASS 

Cel-O-Glass  is  durable  because  it  is  made 
on  a  tough  wire  mesh  base.  Use  it  for  pre¬ 
venting  stiff  legs  in  swine,  for  bringing  the 
disinfecting  qualities  of  pure  sunlight  into 
dairy  barns  and  other  farm  buildings.  Fine 
for  porch  enclosures  and 
storm  doors  and  windows. 
Mail  coupon  for  big  64 -page 
book,  “Health  on  the  Farm.” 
If  your  dealer  does  not 
carry  Cel-O-Glass,  write 
for  name  of  nearest  dealer 
who  does.  Acetol  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


vt  Oat  q?» 

CEL-O-GIASS 

U&  PATE  Ml  i  Min 


US  PATENT  1.^80.387 


Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  yourbook“Healthon 
the  Farm,”  postpaid  and  free  of  charge. 

Name . . .  RN-4 


Street  or  R.F.D . 

Town . '. . State 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

The  largest  and  best  meat  producers  ot  all  the 
turkey  family  are  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  These 
plump,  heavy  birds  easily  command  a  premium. 
We  offer  superb  heavy-weight  breeding  stock. 

Montcalm  birds  are  strong 
boned, have  beautiful  plumage 
which,  combined  with  their 
vigor,  makes  our  turkeys 
highly  desirable  for  flock  im¬ 
provement  purposes.  We 
guarantee  all  our  stock. 

Write,  for  catalog  and  prices. 

MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  No.  S, 

Box  L, 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Large,  healthy,  vigorous  birds.  May  hatched  Toms  20 
lbs.,  Bullets  12  lbs.  Flock  of  100.  Choice  breeding  stock 
*1.00  per  pound.  Nearby  breeders  invited  to  see  our 
flock,  before  buying  elsewhere.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  your  money  back.  Won  Stafford  Fair  1928:  1st,  2nd, 
3rd,  1th,  6th  Young  Toms.  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  1th,  6th  Pullets. 

WOODSMERE  POULTRY  FARM,  West  Wllllngton,  Conn. 


Normandy  Farm  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 

Prize  winning  strain,  large  boned,  splendidly  colored 
young  toms,  SI  2.00  up;  young  hens,  SI  0.00  up. 
Large  flock.  Most  please  or  all  charges  refunded. 
Also  Muscovy  Dux,  Toulouse  Geese  and  Jersey  Black 
Giants  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  All  best  obtainable 
quality.  HELENE  V.  NORMAN  -  STREET,  MD. 


TURKEYS 

Strong,  healthy,  young  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red  and  Narra- 
gansett.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

BALLSTON  GAME  FARM,  Box  R,  BALLSTON  SPA,  N,  Y. 

500  Bronze  Turkeys  tame.’  One  <jf’  America’s 

best  flocks.  Bulletin  free  to  prospective  customers- 
Special  price  for  early  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaran. 

teed.  CHAS  WAMPLER,  Box  H,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Reid’s  Turkey  Farm 

700  Bronze  Birds.  FREEHOLD,  N.  J.,  Star  Route. 


TURKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS 

*  Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


NUMBER  OF  YEARLING  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 

Females,  $10  each  and  Males,  $1  s.  These  are  tirst-class 
bl  eeding  stock.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM, Plymouth, N.  11 


Mammoth  IB  O  Healthy,  vigorous  stock. 

BRONZE  I  IVI  9  17  wks.  old,  weigh  17  lbs. 
Booking  orders  now  for  November  shipments— 815.00 
each.  Write  MRS.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheswold,  Del 


Feeding  Capons 

I  have  a  flock  of  capons  (Jersey 
Giants)  which  have  been  fed  on  growing 
mash  and  sour  milk  only  up  to  date.  They 
were  hatched  the  first  of  May  and  now 
weigh  about  10  lbs.  It  will  soon  be  time 
to  put  them  indoors  as  cold  weather  is 
coming  on  and  I  would  like  to  know  if 
continuing  this  ration  will  continue  to 
make  them  grow.  I  understand  that 
when  chickens  are  taken  off  whole  grain 
and  put  on  mash,  after  about  two 
weeks  they,  begin  to  lose  instead  of  to 
gain.  Continuing  as  I  have  gone  along, 
do  you  think  my  capons  will  go  back 
and  if  so  what  is  the  remedy?  J.  w.  w. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  capons  have  evidently  been  raised 
on  a  growing  ration,  better  calculated  to 
produce  bone  and  muscle  than  the  fat 
that  is  desired  upon  a  finished  bird.  If 
this  is  the  case,  the  desired  fat  should  be 
added  by  feeding  more  heavily  upon  corn 
or  cornmeal  during  the  last  month  or 
two  of  the  birds’  lives.  More  cornmeal 
may  be  added  to  the  mash  used  and  some 
cracked  corn  fed  in  addition  or  cracked 
corn  may  be  fed  as  a  scratch  food  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  mash,  beginning  with  a  light 
feeding  say  twice  daily  and  increasing 
the  amount  after  the  capons  become  used 
to  the  addition  to  their  feed.  Do  not 
change  abruptly  from  mash  to  whole 
grain. 

A  good  growing  and  fattening  mash 
after  five  or  six  months  of  age  may  be 
made  up  of  16  lbs.  each  of  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  ground  rolled  oats,  and 
meat  scrap,  with  36  lbs.  of  yellow  corn¬ 
meal,  to  make  100  lbs.  As  a  finishing 
touch  a  week  or  ten  days  before  market¬ 
ing,  the  birds  may  be  confined  to  limited 
quarters  and  fed  _  more  cornmeal  in  the 
mash  and  given  skim-milk  to  drink  or  as  a 
wetting  for  the  mash.  Birds  taken  off 
from  corn  as  whole  grain  and  fed  upon 
mash  would  lose  weight  from  the  fact  that 
they  would  consume  less  food  and  that 
of  a  less  fattening  nature  than  whole  or 
cracked  corn.  Growing  mashes  are  not 
fattening  in  their  nature ;  this  latter  pro¬ 
cess  is  the  special  job  of  cracked,  whole 
or  ground  corn  and  when  it  is  desired  to 
add  fat,  corn  or  cornmeal  is  added  to  the 
growing  ration.  m.  b.  d. 


Roup  and  Chicken  Pox 

My  chickens  have  been  suffering  badly 
from  an  attack  of  pox  and  colds.  I  have 
tried  many  different  medicines  but  with 
no  help.  We  also  tried  smoking  the 
houses  with  sulphur,  but  this  did  not  even 
help.  Our  deaths  are  increasing  day  by 
day.  It  looks  like  a  bad  case  indeed. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  M.  b. 

If  this  flock  is  suffering  from  chicken 
pox  and  roup,  as  I  suspect  from  your  let¬ 
ter,  it  is  indeed  a  “bad  case.”  There  are 
countless  roup  remedies  but  a  practical, 
satisfactory  method  of  curing  bad  cases 
of  roup  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
found.  Mild  cases  may  recover  with  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  treatment  but  the  tendency  is 
to  grow  worse  and  to  continue  in  the  flock, 
subsiding  in  virulence  in  warm  weather 
and  breaking  out  again  when  the  cold, 
damp  weather  of  Fall  comes.  Undoubted¬ 
ly  the  best  advice  to  one  with  severe  roup 
in  his  flock  is  to  dispose  of  it,  thoroughly 
clean  up  and  disinfe  t  the  premises  and 
put  the  poultry  quarters  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion  through  provision  for  warmth,  light 
and  ventilation,  if  these  are  needed,  be¬ 
fore  installing  healthy  birds. 

If  this  seems  tpo  radical,  treatment  of 
individual  birds,  after  removing  them 
from  the  flock  may  be  attempted,  dipping 
tlieir  heads  once  or  twice  daily  into  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  one  to 
one  thousand  in  strength,  and  removing 
the  head  before  choking  occurs  but  not 
until  some  of  the  solution  has  been  drawn 
into  the  nasal  and  other  head  passages. 
This  is  rather  severe  treatment  as  the 
solution  is  poisonous  and  irritating  but, 
as  above  suggested,  a  simple,  practicable 
and  valuable  treatment  for  this  disease 
has  yet  to  be  found. 

Raw  potatoes,  in  moderate  quantity, 
are  suitable  food  for  chickens  or  older 
fowls,  though  not  particularly  valuable  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  absence  of  other  succulent 
vegetables.  Cooked  potatoes  are  fatten¬ 
ing  and  may  be  used  in  any  mash  fed  to 
fowls  for  fattening  purposes  or  to  laying 
fowls  if  balanced  by  other  foods  needed 
for  egg  production.  M.  b.  d. 


Ailing  Pullets 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  R.  I.  Red 
pullets  that  are  seven  months  old?  They 
are  white  or  rather  grayish  around  the 
eyes  where  they  should  be  red.  M.  s. 

Bristol  Co.,  Mass. 

It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  say  just 
what  ails  these  pullets  from  the  gray  ap¬ 
pearance  alone  but  if  they  are  pale  about 
the  head,  with  light  colored  shanks  and 
are  light  in  weight,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  they  are  suffering  from  some  chronic 
internal  disease,  like  coecidiosis  or  tuber¬ 
culosis,  and  that  an  examination  of  the 
internal  organs  of  a  dead  bird  would  dis¬ 
close  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  M.  b.  d. 


A  Precocious  Duck 

I  have  a  White  Pekin  duckling  12 
weeks  old  that  has  laid  two  eggs. 

Perry  Co.,  Pa,  J.  a.  clabk. 


Take  Oats 

for  Instance 

Not  Only 

WHAT  QUANTITY 
but  WHAT  GRADE 

affects  your  feeding; 
costs  per  dozen  eggs 


“Oat  feed”  says  one 
bag.  “Feeding  oat 
meal”  says  another. 

Do  you  know  the  real 
difference  in  oat  pro¬ 
ducts? 

The  bulk  of  “oat 
feed”  is  useless  ground 
hulls  of  no  food  value. 
“Feeding  oat  meal”  is 
good  nourishing  oat 
meal.  Oat  middlings, 
shorts  and  groats. 

THERE  IS  NO 
OAT  FEED  IN 
PRATTS!  The  oat 
product  in  Pratts  is  the 
finest  oat  product  that 
money  can  buy. 


formulae  never  vary  re¬ 
gardless  of  changing 
market  conditions. 

Only  the  finest  grade 
of  meat  scrap,  fish  meal, 
dried  buttermilk — only 
Pratt  standard  corn, 
feeding  oat  meal,  bran 
and  middlings,  are  ever 
used  in  this  laying  mash. 

Moore  Brothers  of 
N.  Y.  fed  Pratts  at  a 
cost  of  141/2C  per  doz. 
last  year.  Delaware's 
State  1927  Egg  Laying 
Contest  revealed  that 
Pratts  produces  eggs 
30%^  cheaper  than  best 
home-mix  experts  could 
devise. 


Oats  is  just  a  typical 
case.  The  same  is  true 
of  all  the  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  Pratts  too.  That 
is  why  those  who  keep 
feed  costs  per  dozen 
eggs,  depend  on 
PRATTS.  Not  only 
does  the  quality  of 
Pratt  ingredients  rigidly 
maintain,  but  Pratt 


Remember — egg  cost 
determines  your  profit. 
See  your  Pratt  dealer. 
If  he  doesn’t  carry 
Pratts,  write  us.  In 
answering  we’ll  send 
evidence  from  your  lo¬ 
cality  of  the  efficiency 
of  Pratts  mashes  — 
America’s  Quality  Feed 
Line. 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LAYING  MASH 

GROWING  MASH  BABY  CHICK  FOOD 

57  years  of  success  and  fair 
dealing  behind  Pratt  products 

AMERICA’S  QUALITY  FEED  LINE 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

The  following  remarks  attributed  to 
Herbert  E.  Morgan  of  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  a  recent  meeting  of  pub¬ 
lishers  to  prevent  fraudulent  advertising 
are  worthy  of  quoting : 

Mr.  Morgan  said  that  advertisers  of 
“ coaching  schools,  correspondence  school 
and  the  like  only  give  part  truth,  prey 
on  the  ignorance  of  the  people  and  90 
per  cent  of  their  letters  of  testimony  are 
fakes.” 

I  would  like  your  candid  advice  as  to 
whether  the  firm  of  Wilmington  Mfg.  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del.,  is  a  responsible  firm 
with  which  to  do  business.  o.  D.  L. 

West  Virginia. 

The  circular  letter  forwarded  by  the 
subscriber  asks  for  a  money  order  for 
$1.95  to  cover  a  trial  lot  of  material  to 
be  made  into  Japanese  coolie  coats.  The 
letter  promises  to  pay  $6.75  to  $17.75  per 
dozen  for  making  the  coats.  It  is  a  pal¬ 
pable  easy-money  fraud  with  all  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  similar  fakes  which  are  continu¬ 
ally  exposed  in  this  department. 

I  am  sending  you  the  enclosed  think¬ 
ing  that  perhaps  a  little  publicity  of 
yours  might  check  the  scheme  being  exer¬ 
cised  by  these  people.  A  sliek-tongued 
salesman  representing  J.  Sarner  Tailoring 
Co.,  119  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  City,  as¬ 
sures  that  they  contemplate  the  erection 
of  a  store  in  a  nearby  town  or  city  and 
desiring  to  attain  a  little  beneficial  ad¬ 
vertising,  are  going  to  give  a  suit  or 
overcoat  to  a  few  desirable  parties  on  the 
payment  of  not  more  than  $20  over  a 
period  of  weeks  not  exceding  10,  that  be¬ 
ing  a  payment  of  $2  per  week,  as  per 
their  contract  which  I  enclose  you.  Re¬ 
peatedly  this  agent  assUrred  me  that  per¬ 
haps  next  week  a  “suit”  would  be  allotted 
me.  There  is  no  chance  to  recover  any 
portion,  so  I  shall  charge  it  to  experience 
and  avoid  being  hooked  by  a  free  gift  in 
the  future.  E.  F. 

New  York. 

The  plan  which  this  subscriber  entered 
into  appears  to  be  one  of  the  schemes  by 
which  the  clothing  concern  awards  a  suit 
to  one  member  of  a  club  each  week,  while 
the  advertising  matter  enclosed  proposes 
to  give  a  $50  suit  free  to  the  person  ren¬ 
dering  greatest  service  in  the  way  of  ob¬ 
taining  new  patrons.  This  subscriber 
sends  receipts  showing  he  has  been  pay¬ 
ing  the  agent  of  the  company  $2  per  week 
for  nine  weeks.  It  is  a  lottery  scheme  at 
best  and  the  subscriber  takes  the  sensible 
view  in  dropping  the  plan  as  soon  as  he 
discovered  the  nature  of  the  scheme.  His 
experience  is  the  usual  result  of  trying 
to  get  something  for  nothing. 

Yesterday  a  man  called  upon  me,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  National  Automobile  Ser¬ 
vice  Corporation,  asking  me  for  member¬ 
ship  the  amount  of  $24.50  for  one  year 
or  a  special  membership  drive  of  two 
years  for  $29.50.  He  told  me  that  I 
would  get  my  gas  and  oil  at  cut  prices 
at  all  the  large  service  stations ;  also 
would  get  a  cut  price  on  my  tires,  and  it 
would  also  insure  me  against  accident.  I 
gave  him  a  check  for  $29.50  late  in  the 
afternoon  but  that  night  after  looking 
over  some  of  the  back  numbers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  I  saw  that  you  exposed  some 
of  these  companies,  so  this  morning  I 
stopped  payment  on  the  check.  W.  w.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

The  subscriber  did  well  to  stop  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  check,  which  he  was  fully 
justified  in  doing  both  from  a  legal  and 
ethical  standpoint.  We  have  yet  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  has  entered  into  these 
service  contract  schemes  contending  that 
they  received  any  commensurate  service 
in  exchange  for  the  money  paid  for  such 
contracts. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  there  is  to 
the  Bell  Manufacturing  Co.,  1011  Chest¬ 
nut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I  notice  that 
you  have  exposed  quite  a  few  of  these 
firms.  This  company  claims  they  are 
rated  in  Bradstreet’s  credit  book.  Please 
let  me  know  whether  they  are  a  reliable 
firm  or  not  and  oblige.  w.  M. 

New  York. 

Yes,  there  is  a  concern  in  Philadelphia 
operating  a  work-at-home  scheme  under 
the  above  name.  We  do  not  find  the  con¬ 
cern  listed  in  Bradstreet’s  Commercial 
Agency  book.  This  may  not  be  import¬ 
ant,  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  com¬ 
pany  in  this  promoting  a  “work-at  home” 
scheme  should  hesitate  to  mislead  the 
public  as  to  its  commercial  rating. 


I  shipped  four  cases  of  eggs  to  J.  Rit¬ 
ter  of  10  Davis  St.,  Harrison,  N.  J.  They 
were  valued  at  $36  and  I  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  get  him  to  pay.  Can  you  help 
me?  H.  W. 

New  Jersey. 

We  could  not  collect  the  account.  J. 
Ritter  moved  from  Harrison  to  Kearney, 
N.  J.,  but  later  disappeared.  He  is  said 
to  move  very  frequently  and  although  our 
attorney  made  every  effort  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  locate  him.  We  are  putting  this 
record  on  file  so  that  other  shippers  will 
not  lose  through  a  similar  experience. 

The  enclosed  circular  letter  of  Chester 
Escher,  Music  Publisher,  1547  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  was  handed  me  for  ad¬ 
vice.  This  is  not  my  line  but  it  smells 
fishy  to  me.  Will  you  kindly  let  me  have 
what  information  you  have  on  this  palty 
so  that  we  can  pass  it  on  to  the  woman 
who  has  a  large  family  and  no  money  to 
throw  away?  x.  o.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  a  revival  of  the  song-poem 
scheme  which  was  so  popular  some  years 
ago.  Perhaps  this  party  will  carry  out 
the  agreement  to  publish  the  song  for  $30 
as  he  proposes.  The  deception  and  fraud 
come  in  leading  the  writer  of  the  song 
to  believe  that  the  song  will  make  a  big 
hit  and  that  the  song  will  have  a  large 
commercial  value.  Here  is  one  of  the 
quotations  from  the  circular  letter  : 

“This  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  origi¬ 
nal  song-poems  which  I  have  seen  in  a 
long  time  and  you  should  make  money  if 
you  handle  it  properly !” 

The  Musical  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  not  one 
production  in  a  thousand  of  amateur 
writers  ever  finds  any  public  favor.  The 
Post  Office  Department  has  closed  up 
many  of  these  song  publishing  schemes  un¬ 
der  the  charge  of  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails. 

On  October  13,  1927,  the  owner  of  a 
local  general  store  was  approached  by  a 
B.  D.  Beardsley,  claiming  to  represent 
Beardsley  &  Sons’  Detective  Bureau  Co., 
1138  Reynolds  St.,  Muskegon  Heights, 
Mich.  After  some  explanation  of  their 
methods  of  doing  business,  for  the  sum 
of  $12  paid  in  advance,  they  agreed  to 
investigate  any  burglary,  theft  or  any 
other  injury  committed  against  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  their  client  and  to  bring  the  guilty 
party  to  justice;  to  collect  bad  debts, 
such  as  checks,  book  accounts  and  notes ; 
to  give  satisfactory  results  for  12  months 
from  date.  The  storekeeper  entered  into 
a  contract  with  them  and  a  large  number 
of  accounts  were  given  to  these  people 
for  collection.  One  of  the  debtors  claims 
that  he  paid  these  people  a  small  amount 
on  his  bill.  Although  Mr.  Beardsley 
promised  to  return  within  a  week  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  storekeeper  what  progress  had 
been  made,  there  never  was  a  return  trip 
or  any  word  whatsoever.  A  month  later 
the  storekeeper  wrote  to  them,  but  never 
received  any  reply  to  his  letter  of  No¬ 
vember  14,  1927.  J.  F.  F. 

Ohio. 

We  can  get  no  response  from  the  above- 
named  detective  bureau.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  secured  a  report  from  Muskegon 
Heights,  Mich.,  to  the  effect  that  there 
are  unpaid  judgments  on  record  against 
the  concern,  and  the  concern  is  not  in 
good  repute  in  its  'home  town.  Placing 
claims  in  the  hands  of  unknown  collec¬ 
tion  agencies  is  a  dangerous  practice. 
The  collection  agencies  collecting  an  ad¬ 
vance  fee  in  this  way  are  subject  to 
the  same  suspicion  as  the  real  estate 
sharks. 

In  relation  to  the  claim  of  Samuel  Sil¬ 
verman.  doing  business  as  Penn  State 
Food  Co.,  Mifflinburg,  Pa.,  against  my 
client,  I  beg  to  say  that  we  finally  reached 
an  adjustment  by  the  payment  of  $50  to 
the  local  attorney  for  his  services  as  at¬ 
torney  for  Silverman.  This  could  not 
have  been  compelled,  but  it  seemed  the 
easiest  way  of  handling  it.  We  made  no 
other  payment  and  have  been  released  of 
every  claim.  The  original  claim  against 
my  client  was  about  $1,100.  N.  &  G. 

New  York. 

We  published  the  details  of  this  case 
nearly  two  years  ago  and  questioned  that 
Samuel  Silverman  would  even  go  into 
court  to  enforce  his  claim.  By  strong- 
arm  methods  and  misrepresentations 
Strickler  had  induced  a  New  York  State 
local  grocery  house  to  sign  notes  to  the 
extent  of  $1,100  in  payment  for  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  stock  conditioner.  When  the  firm 
refused  to  pay  the  notes  Silverman  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  usual  bluff  of  bringing  suit 
to ‘collect  on  the  notes.  Had  the  goods 
and  the  transaction  been  legitimate,  of 
course,  he  would  have  done  so.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  fakers  rarely 
carry  out  their  threat  to  try  suit  in 
court.  No  doubt  the  payment  of  the  $50 
to  be  relieved  of  future  annoyance  was 
the  easiest  way  out  for  the  victim. 


November  10,  K>2s 
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Illustrated 
folder  giving 
full  particulars 
regarding  Page 
Fence.  Your  name 
and  address  bring  it. 


PAGE 

build  your  profits 


You  can  increase  your  farm 
profits  with  PAGE  Fence.  It 
helps  you  earn  more  per  acre 
—  crops  are  rotated,  fields  are 
pastured,  animals  protected 
and  lost  grain  turned  into  high- 
priced  meat. 

What  is  more — PAGE  Fence 


costs  less  because  it  lasts 
longer.  Made  of  uniformly 
best  steel,  heavily  galvanized, 
in  either  staple  tie  or  wrapped 
stay  type  of  knot. 

There  is  an  exact  style 
suited  to  your  needs.  Ask  your 
dealer. 


PAGE  STEEL  and  WIRE  COMPANY 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 

FENCE  DEPARTMENT 

District  Offices:  Chicago,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco 
An  Associate  Company  of  the  American  Chain  Company,  Incorporated 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request—  INGE RSO LL  PAINT  BOOK 
ail  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


mm 


Complete  Outfits—  tiff 
Log  Saws,  Portable  w 
*  Rigs— Buzz  Saws. 

Everything  you  need  for  working  in  timber. 
These  Power  Sawa  will  earn  you  hundreds 
of  dollars  every  year.  Save  money  and  labo*. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

7898  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
7898  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Write  Today  For  Bi&NeW HOOK  FREE 


GetBmm'sMew 

CUT  PRICES. 

Before  you  buy  Farm  or  Poultry 
Fence,  BarbWire,  Steel  Posts,  Gates, 
Roofing,  Paints,  Furnaces  or  Cream 
Separators.  Get  my  new 
Cut  Price  Bargain  Book 
Seethedollars  yousavethis  season. 
My  Freight  Paid— direct  from  fac¬ 
tory  pricea  are  lowest  in  15  years. 
Write  for  my  free  120-pagro  book.— 
Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Cept.  4301  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  fur  tn  e  ealalog.  Hold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  HOW,  NEW  YOKE 
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VOLUME  III 


OF  THE 

SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

IS  JUST  OUT 

9  rT'HIS  tells  bow  to  make  a  model  of 
A  the  “United  States  Ship  the  Consti- 
tution,”  by  Captain  E.  Armitage 
McCann.  Ample  description  is  given 
as  to  the  tools  and  material  required 
and  the  plans  are  simple  so  that  any¬ 
one  can  make  the  model.  Price,  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

iiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiii  Hiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimi 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


WANTED  «oe»,  «i»i  me,  RAGS 

WHnlC.il  BRAN  ftND  MPODLINC  DHUO 

Write  for  our  new  nttrnetlve  l’rlcc  List.  W  e  pay 
trelirlit  ou  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  C’oin- 
inunity  Rank  of  Buffalo,  J,  BLKICHFELD  BAG  A 
BURLAP  CO..  16  Peek  hem  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  \. 


MARRIED  farmer  with  one  or  two  adult  chil¬ 
dren,  to  run  jointly,  a  his  dairy  farm:  $75 
monthly  to  start:  housing  witli  privileges;  state 
experience.  ADVERTISE  It  5019,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


GASOLINE  MOTORS 

I  offer  for  sale  four  Witte  engines,  brand  new.,  never 
removed  from  original  crates  one  l’v  H.  P.,  two  3)4  H. 
1’.  and  one  5  H.  P. — at  less  than  wholesale  cost,  Will 
shop  C.  O.  D.  Inspection  allowed. 

C  H.  QUEREAUX,  246  W.  BBtlhi  Street,  Newt  York,  N.  Y. 


Home  Cured  Hams  and  Bacon,  38c  per  lb. 

Pure  Pork  Sausage  In  6  l!b„  Bags . 35c  per  lb. 

All  orders  prepaid  to  third  zone. 

C.  E.  WYLIE  Chenanxo  Co.  OXFORD,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

21  beautifully  executed  Greeting  Cards, 
assorted  envelopes  to  match . 

BATES  ENGRAVING  CO.  WIIMamavllle,  N. 


$1.00 


10  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  AND  ENVELOPES  1  O 

W.  O-  Jones,  704  Park  Avenue,  Utica,  N-  Y. 


Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Farms 

F„  L.  CRONK,  Real  Estate  RED  HOOK,  N.  Y. 


Oat  Straw— All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads— delivered  your  station. 

.Ih me*  E.  Dante,  Jr.  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


U/.nlorl  In  Ruu  OLD  BAGS.  We  p  iy  excellent  prices, 
namea  IQ  DUj  OVVASCO  BAG  CO-,  Rochester,  N.Y 


WANTED — Middle-aged,  sober,  single  man,  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  dry-hand  milker,  good  teamster; 
reference  required;  state  wages  for  Winter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  herdsman  for  purebred  Guern¬ 
seys;  farm  situated  two  miles  outside  of 
Northampton  or  ten  miles  from  Allentown ; 
buses  pass  place  every  two  hours;  must  un¬ 
derstand  A.  It.  work  and  be  a  good  calf  man; 
lord  of  around  15  head;  to  take  charge  of  same 
about  March  1;  want  a  married  man.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5026,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AV  ANTED — Woman,  assisting  in  sewing  who 
understands  making  shirts  and  overalls  and 
to  act  as  domestic  nurse;  salary  $55  per  month, 
maintenance.  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


AVANTED — Married  farmer  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  general  farming  and  willing  to 
milk  in  the  morning  throughout  each  Winter; 
state  denomination,  experience:  opening  on 
Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  5024,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Competent  married  woman  to  board 
12  to  16  men  on  farm:  must  lie  a  good  cook, 
neat  and  even  tempered;  modern  house  and 
equipment  furnished;  work  for  husband;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  FORSGATE  FARM,  Jamesburg, 
N.  J. 


SUPERINTENDENT-GARDENER,  American.  42, 
married,  no  children,  Cornell  man;  20  years’ 
experience  big  estates,  all  around  gardener; 
florist,  landscaper,  dairyman,  poultryman,  car¬ 
penter;  4  years  last  place:  do  not  use  liquor  or 
tobacco;  best  reference.  AVALLACE,  02  Chart- 
ton  Rd.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ESTATE  manager  open  for  position;  live  stock, 
saddle  horses,  first-class  mechanic,  all  repairs 
including  plumbing,  carpenter,  gasoline  engines, 
power  plants;  state  wages  with  furnished  apart- 
meut,  in  first  letter.  ADA'ERTISER  5017,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman.  pheasants,  turkeys,  wishes 
position  vicinity  New  A’ork.  ADA’ERTISER 
5021,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man,  reliable,  experienced,  no 
bad  habits,  wants  position  on  farm;  team  and 
general  work  preferred.  Address  BOX  224, 
Cranford,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  college  graduate,  single,  de¬ 
sires  position;  thoroughly  experienced  with 
every  branch.  ADVERTISER  5027,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  33;  proven  ability;  results 
guaranteed.  ADVERTISER  5028,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Job  as  test  milker,  three  or  four 
times  or  running  milking  machines;  10  years’ 
dairying  experience;  best  references  for  char¬ 
acter  and  ability.  ADVERTISER  5025,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

Tills  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  by  October  1  a  herdsman  for  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys;  the  farm  is  situated  in  East¬ 
ern  New  York:  lie  must  understand  doing  A.  R. 
work  and  be  a  good  calf  man  and  not  afraid  to 
work;  state  wages  in  first  letter  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  ability.  ADVERTISER  4500,  care 
itural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment!  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  Letehworth  A’illage,  Thiells.  Rock¬ 
land  Go..  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  capable  of  operating 
and  caring  for  truck,  farm  blacksmith  and 
general  farm  work:  start  $80,  home  and  garden; 
reference.  BELLE  ALTO  FARMS,  Inc.,  Warners- 
viile.  Pa. 


WANTED — a  Middle-aged  man,  white,  to  drive 
team  and  take  care  of  cattle;  must  cook  for 
bimself;  $75  monthly,  two-room  furnished  bun¬ 
galow,  light  and  firewood;  Southwestern  Con¬ 
necticut.  ADA'ERTISER  4066.  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


MARRIED  man,  general  farming,  $70  a  month 
and  privileges;  give  full  details  and  refer- 
>nces.  L.  HARDEN  BERGH,  Middle  A'alley, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Boy  wishing  good  home  and  $20  per 
month  for  milking  and  light  chores;  further 
Information,  write  E.  KOY,  435  E,  161st  St., 
Bronx.  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — Married  man  as  tractor  driver  and 
farm  mechanic;  send  copy  of  references  to 
SUPT.,  Lamington  Farms,  R.  F,  D.  3,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. _ _ 

WANTED — Man,  middle-aged,  caretaker;  must 
understand  garden  work;  send  references 
from  two  last  places.  59  WEST  04th  St.,  New 
York. 


WANTED  at  once,  single  man,  American,  to 
work  in  eow  barn;  must  be  energetic,  reliable 
and  honest;  experienced  in  care  of  cows,  han¬ 
dling  milking  machines,  washing  and  caring 
for  milking  utensils,  etc.;  give  experience,  age 
and  salary  expected  in  answering;  board  and 
room  furnished.  BOX  86,  Wilton,  Conn. 


MARRIED  farmer  (preferably  with  working  son 
or  two)  to  work  on  40-acre  farm  (.truck  and 
apples)  in  Cape' May  County,  N.  J.;  new  home, 
electric  lights,  running  water;  wood,  year  around 
position;  $75  monthly  and  bonus.  ADA'ERTISER 
5000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted  on  country  place;  state  par¬ 
ticulars  and  salary  wanted  in  first  letter;  30 
miles  from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  500o, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  houseworker,  good  plain  cook,  young 
couple;  $40  per  month.  MRS.  GORDON 
HEMPSTEAD,  Far  Rockaway,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ASSISTANT  WANTED— The  services  of  a  com¬ 
petent  assistant  superintendent  who  wishes 
(lie  opportunity  to  learn  the  silver  fox  business 
and  be  in  charge  of  a  small  poultry  farm,  as 
well  as  dairy,  apple  orchard,  vineyard  and 
truck  farm.  The  applicant  must  be  a  bard 
worker  and  have  good  abilities  to  direct  and 
superintend  men  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  re¬ 
sults  from  their  labor.  State  age,  education, 
compensation  desired,  compensation  received  in 
last  position,  and  results  accomplished.  Ad¬ 
dress  letters  to  BILLIE  JENKINS,  Room  40, 
1001  15th  St.  N.  W,,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NEAT  white  girl  wanted  for  general  house¬ 
work  by  small  family;  45  minutes  from  New 
York;  write,  stating  nationality,  age,  religion, 
salary  wanted  and  names  for  references.  E.  G. 
SMITH,  34  Reid  Ave.,  Port  Washington,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  single  Protestant  man 
to  work  on  small  private  dairy  farm;  must  be 
good  milker,  understand  farming,  neat,  good 
habits;  steady  job  and  excellent  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  modern  home;  give  experience,  na¬ 
tionality,  references  and  wages  in  reply.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


AN  ELDERLY  mechanic  witli  knowledge  of 
poultry,  wants  position  on  poultry  farm  or  es¬ 
tate.  ADVERTISER  4042,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Farm  work,  no  milking.  JOHN  R. 

AA’EDGAVOOIl,  Madison  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 


FARM  estate  superintendent,  high-grade,  prov¬ 
en  ability,  qualified  every  detail.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  4957,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE,  middle-aged  couple,  wish  position 
as  caretakers,  general  repairs,  painting,  ce¬ 
ment  work;  wife  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER 
4960,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  AVANTED— Single,  experienced 

farmer  wants  work  on  farm  or  any  kind  of 
work.  FLOYD  WALTZ,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 


PAINTER  wants  $4  day,  board.  GEORGE,  28 
Exchange,  Portchester,  N.  Y. 


TAA'O  young  men,  22,  positions  on  poultry  farm 
or  greenhouse,  together;  one  can  drive  car. 
ALBERT  BIRGE.  Amherst,  Mass. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  desires  position  as 
housekeeper;  business  people  preferred;  can 
take  entire  charge.  ADVERTISER  4005,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Position  as  caretaker  of  small  or¬ 
chard.  garden,  shrubbery,  ete. ;  experienced  in 
all  branches  of  farming;  general  handy-man;  no 
tobacco  or  intoxicants;  American,  middle-aged. 
Address  ADA’ERTISER  4996,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Farm  or  estate  working 
manager,  American,  Protestant,  married,  two 
children,  farm-raised,  honest,  efficient  and  con¬ 
scientious.  ADA’ERTISER  4997,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  manager  and  poultry  expert  seeks  posi- 
lion:  24  years’  experience;  highest  references; 
college  graduate;  American,  married.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4990,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A\rE  DO  pruning,  top-working,  bridge-grafting, 
budding,  according  to  latest  Cornell  methods; 
very  capable  men;  no  proposition  too  large  or 
small;  best  of  reference;  send  your  request 
early;  give  us  a  try-out.  A.  E.  AA’EIRICII, 
Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  28,  interested  in  poultry:  wages 
secondary  to  conditions.  ADA’ERTISER  5016, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  single,  age  33,  de¬ 
sires  position  with  Guernsey  herd  or  in  a 
Grade  A  or  certified  dairy;  experienced  feeder, 
calf  man,  thoroughly  schooled  in  clean  milk 
production.  ADA'ERTISER  5007,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM-RAISED  young  man.  Protestant,  17  years, 
wishes  position  as  assistant  on  up-to-date 
poultry  plant.  ADA'ERTISER  5009,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BEEF  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  manager  with 
thorough.  successful,  practical  experience, 
breeding,  feeding,  fitting  and  showing,  desires 
change  to  larger  proposition,  now  or  later.  AD- 
A  ERTISER  5010.  care  Rural  New-A'orker. 


MARRIED  farmer  wants  position  on  small  farm 
or  estate;  vicinity  of  Philadelphia:  good  wages 
expected;  good  services  rendered.  FRANK 
COLLINS  GOLDSMITH,  Spruce  St„  Maple 
Shade,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Position  on  mushroom  plant  or 
farm  or  both,  as  foreman;  have  been  success¬ 
ful  with  both:  my  bank  for  reference;  single, 
sober.  ADA'ERTISER  5011,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  married,  middle- 
aged,  American,  reliable  and  honest,  with 
best  of  references,  desires  to  work  a  large,  well- 
equipped  plant,  share  basis;  might  consider 
taking  position  as  working  superintendent. 
LEWIS  IIAPPICH,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


MOTHER,  with  boy  19,  desires  housework  on 
farm  or  caretaker;  boy  good  milker.  AD- 
A'ERTISER  5012,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TAA’O  life  experienced  farmers,  Americans,  sin¬ 
gle,  23  and  27,  wish  position  together  on  up- 
to-date  dairy  farm;  we  are  clean  men,  not 
toughs:  best  of  references;  can  come  at  once; 
state  wages  and  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  5014,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  long  experience,  quali¬ 
fied  all  branches.  ADA’ERTISER  5008,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wants  position  as  chauffeur  or 
would  take  position  in  creamery;  under¬ 
stands  farm  work;  references.  Address  BOX 
455,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Superintendent's  position  on  small 
estate,  preferable  near  Philadelphia:  15 
years  in  last  position;  present  time  superin¬ 
tendent  of  1,200-acre  estate;  only_  first-class 
place  considered.  ADA'ERTISER  5022,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EFFICIENT  poultryman,  single,  American, 
thoroughly  competent  and  experienced,  is  open 
for  position;  7  years’  experience  hatching, 
brooding,  production,  pedigree  work;  college 
training,  excellent  references;  have  produced 
exceptional  results  for  my  previous  employer. 
ADA’ERTISER  5018,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — 2  to  400-acre  farm  with  eows,  horses, 
equipment  at  share  rental  for  term  years  by 
practical  and  scientific  man  covering  years  of 
experience  with  .1-1  references,  integrity,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


20-ACRE  vineyard  with  packing  house:  10-acre 
tract  with  dwelling.  N.  M.  KISTLER,  Em¬ 
poria,  A’a.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  capacity  thousand 
layers:  price  $2,500;  write  for  information. 
CHAS.  STUCHLIK,  Milton.  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm,  98  acres,  located  near 
Altamont  high  school;  good  house,  two  barns, 
2,500  fruit  trees,  1.000  grapes,  1,500  berries; 
roadside  market;  terms  reasonable.  O.  V. 
CROUNSE,  Altamont,  N,  Y, _ _ 

267  ACRES  wood  land,  about  1,000  cords  wood, 
selling  at  $8  per  cord;  small  house  included, 
Ford  truck  and  gas  engine;  all  for  $2,600.  E.  B. 
FIGGS,  Delmar,  Del. _ __ 

70  ACRES,  stock,  tools  and  crops,  400  chickens, 
turkeys,  ducks,  20  head  hogs  and  pigs;  1,000 
baskets'  cord;  about  40  tons  hay;  5  cows,  3 
mules,  2  600-egg  incubators;  8-room  house,  2 
barns,  wagons  and  machinery;  price  $12,000:  pos¬ 
session  at  once.  E.  B.  FIGGS,  R.  D.  Delmar, 
Del. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  or  willing  to  take 
experienced  partner.  ADVERTISER  4987, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  in  New  Boston,  N. 

H. ;  10-room  house,  large  barn,  young  orchard 
in  prime  bearing,  large  blueberry  pasture,  cuts 
80  tons  bay,  good  soil;  sold  to  settle  estate. 
Write  to  G.  H.  Caughey,  Antrim,  N.  H.,  or  call 
ou  A.  O.  SUTHERLAND,  New  Boston,  N.  H. 


AVANTED — Stocked,  equipped  dairy  or  sheep 
farm;  shares  or  buy  on  50  per  cent  of  income. 
ADVERTISER  4986,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  for  rent  without  stock.  Apply 
BOX  86,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  store  ioi  sale  in  beautiful  village, 
direct  auto  road  Brattleboro  to  Manchester, 
Vt.,  doing  nice  business  entire  year;  located  be¬ 
tween  high  school  and  $20,000  gymnasium  in 
process  of  construction;  building  consists  of  large 
room  lor  retailing  and  a  very  large  back  store 
for  storage;  on  the  second  floor  is  a  tenement 
of  10  rooms  with  large  attic,  and  cellar  under 
three-fourths  of  building;  large  barn,  20  feet 
from  bouse,  and  5  acres  of  land;  2  gas  pumps, 
electric  lights,  running  water,  slate  roof.  C.  C. 
ROBINSON,  Owner,  Townshend,  Vt. 


FARM  in  New  Y'ork  State,  100  miles  from  center 
New  York;  fine  house,  8  rooms  and  bath,  half 
a  mile  from  station,  churches,  schools;  big  or¬ 
chard  also  pears,  peaches,  etc.;  150  acres  land, 
lot  timber  and  firewood;  will  sell  with  or  with¬ 
out  stock  and  equipment;  no  agents.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER' 4998,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 300  acres  rich  soil,  good  buildings; 

no  cash  rent  till  Spring;  near  large  town,  also 
New  York,  Philadelphia;  $1,200  year.  MEYERS, 
Hopewell,  N,  J. 


AA’ANTED — Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  or  Vir¬ 
ginia;  good  water  front  farm,  35  to  50  acres; 
state  full  particulars.  27  A’AN  COTT  A\~E., 
Hempstead,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  to  buy  on  half  of  milk  check  plan, 
large  dairy  and  general  farm,  fully  equipped; 
would  work  good  farm  on  shares  with  privilege 
of  buying;  by  experienced,  reliable  farmer.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  5006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  in  A’iueland,  N.  J.,  2>i  acres;  new 
5-room  bungalow,  bath,  conveniences,  fireplace; 
new  poultry -house,  garage;  175  peach  trees; 
gravel  road,  near  paved  roads,  schools,  churches, 
near  town;  ideal  location;  $6,000,  part  cash; 
more  acreage  if  wanted.  ADVERTISER  5013, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Seven-acre  Long  Island  fruit  and 
poultry  farm;  1,200  layers,  fully  equipped; 
established  trade;  eggs  3-25c  above  market;  poul¬ 
try  at  door.  ADVERTISER  5015.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  107  acres,  60  in  cultivation, 
balance  wood  and  timber;  good  house  and  out¬ 
buildings;  6  cows,  2  mules,  1  horse,  also  farm 
equipment;  for  particulars  write  A.  E.  WALK¬ 
ER,  Farmington,  Del. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

AVILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  60-lb.  can.  $7.50 
here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10:  10-lb.  pail,  $2  delivered. 
ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  for  general  housework,  or  married 
farmer  with  no  family;  live  in;  wife  for 
housework;  board  and  room,  found;  state  wages 
expected.  THE  GRACE  GAME  PRESERA  E, 
R.  D.  4,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


AA’ANTED — Middle-aged  herdsman  for  herd  of 
Guernsey  cattle;  good  milker  and  calf  man; 
the  farm  is  in  Eastern  New  York.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  5004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  hardy  country  girl  to  act  as  chauf¬ 
feur  and  assist  lady  in  keeping  house.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4993,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  aged  23,  clean,  sober  and  re- 
'  liable;  considered  first-class  milker,  wishes 
position  in  dairy;  reference  if  required.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  5001,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IS  THERE  anyone  desiring  the  services  of  a 
thorough,  competent  herdsman,  who  is  such 
by  choice  and  love  of  the  game.  Lifetime  prac¬ 
tical  training,  also  college  courses,  on  A  &  B 
and  certified  milk  production.  Feeding,  breed¬ 
ing,  A.B.O.  work,  judging  and  showing,  han¬ 
dling  of  help,  own  veterinary  work  and  buying 
and  selling.  Married,  one  child.  ADA'ERTISER 
5002,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY— Best  white,  60  lbs..  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$5.70;  24  sections  white  comb,  $5;  dark,  $4; 
not  prepaid;  10  lbs.,  extracted,  $2;  prepaid; 
chunk  comb,  $2.25.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  V. 


FINE  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  40  lbs.  delivered, 
within  3d  zone,  $6.75;  buckwheat,  $5.75;  10-lb. 
pail,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  satisfaction  or 
money  back.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PECANS — Large  and  medium  mixed,  60  cents; 

line  flavored,  small,  45  cents  pound,  insured, 
delivered ;  check,  money  order.  J.  R.  RITTER, 
Kingstree,  S.  C. 


FIVE-POUND  pail,  superb,  pure  clover  honey, 
sent  postpaid  for  $1.25:  none  finer;  6  pails,  $6. 
HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


BIG  BARGAIN,  1%  K.  W.  Delco  plant,  110- 
volt,  new  batteries.  56  cells.  n.  F.  GAL¬ 
LAGHER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


SnELLBARK  meats,  $1.50  per  lb.;  black  wal¬ 
nut  meats,  .$1.25  per  lb.:  walnuts  in  the  shell, 
10  lbs.  for  $1;  sliellbarks.  $1.50  for  10  lbs.;  par¬ 
cel  post  not  paid.  GLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM, 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 


PURE  honey,  5-lb.  pails  clover,  90  cents;  buck¬ 
wheat,  75c  postpaid ;  send  for  price  list  10-lb. 
pails.  60-lb.  cans.  CHAS  MATTASON,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


BUY  your  holly  wreaths  and  holly  for  Christmas 
decorating:  quality  guaranteed.  A.  J.  GORDY, 
Georgetown,  Del. 


HONEY— Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  2  pails,  $2.05; 

4  pails.  $4  postpaid  into  third  zone;  12  pails, 
here,  $8.50;  buckwheat,  10  ets.  per  pail  less; 
60-lb.  can.  light  amber,  here,  $6.  HUGH  G. 
GREGG.  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Golden  yellow  sweet  potatoes  and 
white  yams  at  $4  per  12-pk.  bbl.  f.o.b.  Painter. 
J.  AV.  DOWNING,  Painter,  Va. 


AA’ANTED — Motor  ice  saw  machine.  PATTING- 
TOXS,  Merryfield,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  13-year-old  boy  needs  good 
Protestant  boarding-home;  must  be  in  New 
York  State,  not  farther  than  35  miles  from 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  5003,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BLACK  walnuts,  10  cents  pound;  sweet  potatoes, 
prices  on  request.  MINNARD  V.  HILL,  Sea- 
ford.  Del. 


“KIDDIE-KAPS,”  all  wool,  any  size  and  color, 
hand  crocheted,  heavy,  close-fitting,  ever-wear¬ 
ing,  $1  postpaid.  MRS.  J.  F.  KOPISCHKE, 
Jamesville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Model  G  Centaur  tractor  with  plow, 
disk  and  cultivator;  only  slightly  used,  good 
as  new:  sacrifice  for  quick  sale.  ADA’ERTISER 
4994,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELCO  lighting  outfit  complete,  3  electric 
motors,  !i  and  %  h.p.,  32  volts,  $95.  R.  H. 
MARTIN,  Ocean  Gate,  N.  J. 


HONEY,  fine  quality,  New  York  State,  white 
clover  extracted,  $6.50  per  60-lb.  cans.  J.  G. 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room:  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover:  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEAV’S  HONEY”— Clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2:  buckwheat,  $1.  $1.75:  12  5-lb.  pails, 
prepaid;  60-lb.  cans.  L.  A.  DEPEAV,  Rt.  6,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 


LADIES  hair  work  at  reasonable  rates.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  quality  golden-rod  buckwheat  honey, 
60  lbs.,  $5.60;  two,  $10.50:  clover,  $6.60;  24 
sections  clover  comb,  $5:  golden-rod  buckwheat, 
$4.50,  $4,  here;  5  lbs.  clover.  $1.18;  two,  $2.10; 
buckwheat.  $1,  $1.80.  prepaid  third  zone.  ED- 
AA’ARD  REDDOUT,  New  AA’oodstoek,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — New  crop  fresh  farmer’s  stock,  right 
from  the  vine;  25  lbs.,  $2.75;  50,  $5;  100,  $9; 
500,  $40;  freight  or  express:  orders  filled 

promptly.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin, 
Va. 


BOARD  elderly  person  or  children;  very  good 
home.  CORA  M.  HOPPER,  Oakland,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  clover, 
$6.60;  buckwheat,  $5.70,  here.  KENNETH 
CARRINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — Several  middle-aged  gentlemen  to 
hoard;  warm  bedrooms,  radio,  toilet  and 
bath  in  house;  one  mile  from  Middletown;  write 
for  particulars;  reasonable,  rates.  MRS.  ROY 
THOMPSON,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Phone  35-F-2. 


PLEASANT  homey  place  for  people  of  moderate 
circumstances  desiring  country  surroundings; 
modern  improvements.  MAPLECREST  FARM, 
Cottekill,  Ulster  County.  N.  Y. 


MILKMEN,  boiler  3-horsepower,  turbine  washer, 
double  vat,  bottle  filler,  AA’right  one  end,  good 
condition:  $140  f.o.b.  Elmira.  FLOYD  MAY’, 
R.  4,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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1  The  Farmer  1 

|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

Z  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  E! 
ZZ  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

For  sale  by  «jj 

I  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  I 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Glass  Cloth  is  a  super-strong 
fabric,  treated  by  our  patented 
process  to  make  it  transparent, 
waterproof  and  weatherproof. 
It  comes  in  rolls  36  in.  wide. 
You  simply  cut  it  to  size  and 
tack  it  over  the  opening.  Ad¬ 
mits  light  freely.  Costs  but 
1-6  as  much  as  window  glass. 


It  is  easy  to  get  the  winter  eggs.  Thousands  of  folks  are  doing  it  now 
by  letting  the  sun’s  ultra-violet  rays  into  the  hen  house  through 
GLASS  CLOTH  windows.  Plain  glass  shuts  out  these  rays,  but 
GLASS  CLOTH  passes  them  freely.  You  never  saw  anything  make 
such  a  difference  in  hens.  Under  GLASS  CLOTH  they  pep  up,  scratch 
and  exercise.  Egg  paralysis  vanishes.  Their  egg  glands  become  active 
and  the  way  they  lay  is  amazing.  After 
putting  GLASS  CLOTH  in  his  windows 
E.  V.  Agler  got  10,690  eggs  from  242 
hens  in  3  winter  months.  Think  of  the 
profit  at  winter  prices.  Aaron  Bass 
sold  $931  worth  of  eggs  from  October 
to  January.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Potts  put  up 
a  $5.00  roll  and  got  three  times  more 
eggs  than  ever  before  in  winter.  Not 
only  is  GLASS  CLOTH  a  great  profit 
maker,  but  it  is  the  cheapest  good  win¬ 
dow  material  you  can  buy.  R.  G. 

Hughes  saved  $60  over  sash  and  glass 
building  a  hen  house. 


The  more  light  you  let  into  your  hen 
house  through  GLASS  CLOTH  the  better 
results  you  get.  This  shows  an  ideal  type 
of  house.  $5.00  worth  of  GLASS  CLOTH 
covers  135  sq.  ft.  of  windows.  The  extra 
eggs  you  can  get  will  repay  you  many 
times  over.  So  successful  is  this  plan  that 
almost  a  million  poultry  raisers  now  use 
GLASS  CLOTH.  You  might  as  well  get 
some  of  these  extra  profits. 


Make  Your  Home  Cozy 

for  Winter 


This  drawing  is  from  a  photograph.  It 
shows  how  one  customer  tacked  GLASS 
CLOTH  over  his  summer  screens  to  make 
snug  stem  doors  and  windows.  The  fuel 
saved  will  pay  for  the  GLASS  CLOTH 
and  the  comfort  is  “thrown  in  to  boot.’’ 
We  get  hundreds  of  letters  telling  how 
cozy  it  makes  a  home. 


At  very  small  cost  you  can  make  youi 
home  winter-proof  this  winter.  Tael 
GLASS  CLOTH  over  your  screer 
doors  and  windows  to  make  fine  storarr 
doors  and  windows.  You  will  b< 
amazed  at  how  warm  it  keeps  th< 
house,  even  in  coldest  weather.  Nc 
chilly  draughts  across  the  floor.  Saves 
fuel  and  doctor  bills.  Also  ideal  for  en¬ 
closing  porches  and  sleeping  porches 


Cheap  to  Buy 
Easy  to  Put  Up 

Big  economy  is  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  GLASS  CLOTH.  It  makes  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  windows  and  yet  costs  only 
1-6  as  much  as  plain  window  glass.  To 
put  it  up  you  do  not  need  milled  sash  as 
you  do  with  glass.  Just  cut  it  to  the  size 
you  want  with  knife  or  shears  and  tack 
it  over  the  opening,  or  onto  home  made 
frames.  This  great  saving  in  cost  and 
work  makes  it  far  more  practical  for 


poultry  houses,  bams,  hog  houses,  etc. 
Our  perfected  and  patented  process  of 
treatment  gives  GLASS  CLOTH  long 
life  and  very  great  strength.  When  re¬ 
newal  does  become  necessary  the  cost 
and  work  amounts  to  little.  When  you 
consider  the  extra  profits  to  be  had  by 
putting  GLASS  CLOTH  windows  in  lay¬ 
ing  houses  and  brooder  houses  plain 
glass  is  simply  out  of  the  question.  And 
think  how  quick  and  convenient  it  would 
be  to  repair  broken  windows  this  way. 
Every  farm  needs  a  roll  on  hand. 


Amazing  Strength 
Extra  Quality 

Please  do  not  confuse  genuine  GLASS 
CLOTH  with  the  cheap,  flimsy  imita¬ 
tions  now  being  offered  by  others.  Their 
claims  are  big — but  we  suggest  that  you 
test  a  sample  of  real  GLASS  CLOTH 
with  their  samples.  A  child  can  see  the 
difference.  Genuine  GLASS  CLOTH  is 
very,  very  strong.  No  other  begins  to 
equal  it.  See  the  photo  above.  Nine 
people,  weight  1062  lbs.,  standing  on  a 
small  frame  of  GLASS  CLOTH.  Such 
strength  means  extra  life  and  extra  value. 
In  GLASS  CLOTH  and  in  our  light 
weight  grade  called  LIMBER  GLASS 
you  get  more  for  your  money  than  any 
other  offers.  When  you  buy  from  us  you 
buy  from  the  patent  holders  and  origina¬ 
tors.  For  12  years  we  have  made  high 
grade  materials  only.  Today  our  prices 
are  lowest  and  product  best  to  be  had. 


TURNER  BROS.  Dept.  782 


Write  Nearest  WELLINGTON,  OHIO 
Office  BLADEN,  NEBR. 


AND 


UMBER 

GLASS 

We  announce  a  new,  light  grade 
material  called  “LIMBER  GLASS." 
It  is  the  lowest  priced  and  except 
for  GLASS  CLOTH  the  strongest 
material  of  its  kind  on  the  market. 


We  still  claim  GLASS  CLOTH  to 
be  the  best  value  for  the  money  be¬ 
cause  of  its  extra  strength  and  qual¬ 
ity.  It  is  the  best  that  can  be  made. 
The  price  is  extremely  low  consider¬ 
ing  the  quality  that  goes  into  it.  If 
you  want  samples,  write  us. 

NEW  LOW 
PRICES 

$5.00  buys  a  big  roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH  45 
ft.  long  and  36  in.  wide.  (Will  cover  a 
window  or  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  $4.20 
buys  the  same  amount  of  LIMBER  GLASS. 
If,  after  ten  days’  use,  you  do  not  find  them 
better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return 
them  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  Free 
booklet,  “Getting  Winter  Eggs”  with  each 
order.  Samples  and  catalog  on  request. 

Thousands  of  dealers  now  sell  GLASS 
CLOTH,  but  if  there  is  not  a  dealer  in  your 
town,  send  us  your  order  on  the  coupon 
below  and  it  will  be  shipped  promptly, 
postpaid. 


Use  This 
COUPON 


TURNER  BROS..  Dept.  782 
Bladen,  Nebr.,  Wellington,  Ohio 

X  enclose  $ . for  which  send  me  postpaid . rolls 

of  [  ]  GLASS  CLOTH  (.  ]  LIMBER  GLASS  at  trial 
offer  price. 

Name _ _ _ _ . 

Address _ _ _ ....  _ _ _ _ _ 

Town... _ ..................  State... _ 
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The  World’s  Record  Pen  of  Birds 


EORGE  LOWRY  of  West  Willington, 
Conn.,  holds  the  distinction  of  being 
the  breeder  and  owner  of  the  world’s 
record  pen  of  all  breeds.  This  pen 
of  White  Leghorns  not  only  made 
the  highest  official  trap-nest  record 
registered  at  the  Storrs  contest  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  10  years,  but  it  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  new  world’s  record  for  contest  birds, 
beating  the  record  of  the  former  champions  in  the 
Agassiz  contest  in  1925-20.  That  pen  of  birds  was 
bred  by  Prof.  Lloyd  and  was  owned  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  man  who  lias  been  anything 
but  a  poultryman  or  a  master  breeder  can  accom¬ 
plish  what  Mr.  Lowry  has  done  in  the  past  12  years. 
He  was  born  at  Budapest,  Hungary,  one  of  a  family 
of  five  children.  His  parents  were  in  poor  circum¬ 
stances,  and  he  tells  me  that  the  house  that  he  was 
horn  and  lived  in  consisted  of  two  rooms,  the  roof 
being  thatched.  His  father,  a  native  of  Hungary, 
was  a  mason  by  trade,  and  when  Mr.  Lowry  was  a 
mere  child  of  eight  he  started  to  learn  his  trade 
from  his  father.  He  served  eight  years  before  he 
became  a  master  mason,  and  in  order  to  have  a 
chance  to  show  his  skill  along  this  line  of  work  he 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1901. 

Mr.  Lowry's  ability  as  a  master  of  his  trade  was 
soon  established.  He  worked  for  a  well-known  firm 
in  New  York  and  later  went  into  the  contracting 
business  for  himself  in  Jersey  City.  All  kinds  of 
masonry  were  undertaken,  but  the  building  of  fire¬ 
places  was  his  specialty.  Many  noted  mansions  and 
apartment  houses  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  De¬ 
troit  contain  fireplaces  built  by  the  producer  of  the 
world’s  record  pen. 

Like  a  great  many  others  Mr.  Lowry  became  tired 
of  his  trade  and  had  a  longing  for  the  open  country, 
with  its  green  grass  and  shade  trees.  Some  friends 
of  his  suggested  that  he  take  up  poultry,  but  in  his 
country  this  was  not  considered  a  mans  job.  How¬ 
ever.  after  visiting  several  large  shows,  he  decided 
to  buy  a  place  and  keep  poultry.  His  first  venture 
was  disastrous,  as  he  lost  $4,000  from  poor  hatches, 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea,  coccidiosis,  etc.  He  be¬ 
came  disgusted  and  sold  everything,  including  his 
farm,  because  he  had  found  out  that  diseased  land 
and  poultry  did  not  go  well  together. 

His  next  adventure  was  in  the  dairy  and  hog 
business,  but  because  of  lack  of  experience  he  was 
forced  to  quit.  Four  times  during  the  time  he  de¬ 
sired  to  be  a  farmer  he  had  to  go  back  to  his  trade 
to  earn  money  to  start  over  again.  Mr.  Lowry  es¬ 
timates  that  he  must  have  sunk  about  $35,000  in  his 
various  undertakings.  But  he  is  not  the  type  of  a 
man  to  give  up  easily,  and  about  seven  years  ago 
he  purchased  a  farm  of  300  acres  on  the  hills  of 
West  Willington,  Conn.  His  desire  to  keep  poultry 
had  never  lost  its  keenness,  and  with  this  new  land 
we  find  him  well  established  with  some  2.400  laying 
birds. 

He  was  determined  to  continue  with  poultry  and 
he  felt  that  if  he  could  find  some  one  who  was  in¬ 
terested  in  poultry  to  help  him,  he  would  have  a 
chance  of  making  good.  He  had  been  reading  the 
reports  of  the  egg-laying  contests  and  decided  to  con¬ 
sult  men  who  had  charge  of  some  of  these  contests. 
In  talking  with  some  of  these  college  professors  he 
found  that  egg  production  is  an  inherited  factor,  and 
they  advised  him  to  purchase  from  breeders  who  pro¬ 
duced  their  own  stock  and  had  made  good  records 
in  several  contests.  He  is  sure  now  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  he  received  was  timely  and  good.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  quack  poultrymen  are  of  no 
more  value  to  the  real  poultryman  than  a  quack 
doctor  is  to  a  sick  man,  for  he  has  had  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  with  poultry  quacks. 


Upon  the  advice  received  Mr.  Lowry  bought  the 
best  stock  that  could  be  had  in  this  country.  He 
bought  from  Hanson,  Hollywood  and  Morgan  Tail¬ 
ored.  Some  of  his  stock  cost  him  $25  an  egg  and 
breeding  cockerels  $200  each.  In  all  he  spent  some 
$3,000, 

Straight-line  breeding  was  practiced  with  all  the 
different  strains,  but  only  fair  results  were  obtained. 
In  the  breeding  work  he  found  that  one  breeder's 
stock  contained  some  desirable  and  some  undesirable 
characteristics  which  were  lacking  in  the  others,  but 
in  crossing  these  different  strains  of  birds  he  could 


Hen  Xo.  665,  With  Record  of  32S  Eggs.  Highest 
Leghorn  Trapnested  at  Storrs  In  17  Years. 


produce  the  kind  of  birds  he  wanted.  ‘'Hybrid  vigor 
is  the  keynote  to  my  success,”  says  Mr.  Lowry. 

For  the  season  of  1925  he  mated  Hollywood’s 
cockerels  on  the  females  from  Hanson’s  strain.  In 
1926  he  mated  Hanson’s  cockerels  on  Hollywood’s 
females.  In  1927  he  mated  four  cockerels  from 
Morgan-Tancred  strain  with  60  hybrids  from  Han- 
son-Hollywood  cross.  This  mating  gave  him  the 
world’s  record  pen  of  10  birds  which  is  the  best  pen 
over  entered  in  any  contest  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  The  pen  which  was  entered  in  the  contest 
in  1925  produced  only  1.656  eggs.  These  birds  came 
from  a  mating  of  Hollywood's  cockerels  with  females 
from  Hanson's  strain.  Only  two  birds  out  of  10 
laid  over  200  eggs.  One  of  these  birds  laid  236  eggs 
and  the  other  233. 

The  pen  entered  in  the  1926  contest  laid  1,815  eggs. 
However,  he  had  six  birds  that  laid  over  200  eggs. 
One  laid  255,  one  248,  one  249,  one  223,  one  256  and 
one  233.  Of  course  six  birds  out  of  10  with  a  record 
of  over  200  eggs  each  is  not  a  poor  record  but  he 
was  not  satisfied.  He  began  to  figure,  he  studied  his 
breeding  records,  and  then  decided  that  he  had  two 
•  tosses  left,  one  Tarn-red  on  Hollywood  and  the 
other  Hollywood  on  Morgan-Tancred.  In  checking 
up  his  egg  records  at  the  contest  and  at  home  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Hanson  birds  had  given 
him  the  best  results,  so  he  mated  four  cockerels  that 
he  bought  from  Morgan-Tancred  to  60  hens  from 
Hanson's  strain  that  had  laid  over  250  eggs  each. 

This  mating  gave  him  a  large  number  of  pullets 
from  which  he  selected  10  for  the  Storrs  contest,  and 
the  remaining  pullets  were  put  in  the  R.  O.  P.  pen. 


In  order  to  test  the  results  of  his  efforts  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  pen  outright  from  one  of  the  best-known 
breeders  of  the  country.  He  selected  the  Hollywood 
Poultry  Farm,  from  Washington,  to  furnish  this 
pen.  Although  this  check  pen  was  the  second  best 
in  the  Storrs  contest  they  did  not  have  the  stamina 
which  they  should  have,  as  four  of  the  birds  died  in 
the  pen  and  were  replaced  by  his  own  birds,  which 
accounts  for  the  good  record  made  by  this  pen. 

The  world’s  record  pen  which  was  bred  and  owned 
by  George  Lowry,  produced  3,007  out  of  a  possible 
3,640  eggs,  which  means  that  these  birds  were  on  the 
job  every  minute.  This  production  means  they  laid 
at  the  rate  of  S2.6  per  cent.  A  production  of  3,007 
eggs  in  364  days  is  equal  to  57.8  eggs  every  week' 
for  52  weeks  or  an  average  of  better  than  eight  eggs 
per  day  for  the  10  hens.  Beginning  with  the  first 
week  of  the  contest  Mr.  Lowry’s  birds  won  the  week 
with  60  out  of  70  eggs.  This  lead  was  lost  in  the 
second  week.  In  the  fifth  week  his  pen  was  tied 
with  two  other  pens  for  fourth  place.  In  the  sixth 
week  of  the  contest  his  pen  was  second,  he  dropped 
to  third  best  pen  for  the  seventh  week  and  fourth 
place  in  the  eighth  week.  His  pen  went  back  to 
third  place  for  the  ninth  week,  and  second  place  in 
the  tenth  week,  and  then  took  first  place  with  two 
other  pens  in  the  eleventh  week.  In  the  twelfth 
week  we  find  that  his  pen  tied  for  first  place  with 
one  other  pen.  Dropping  to  third  place  in  the 
thirteenth  week  and  fourth  place  in  the  fourteenth 
week,  not  until  the  eighteenth  week  did  his  pen  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  honor  roll,  when  his  pen  was  third  for 
the  week.  In  the  eighteenth  week  his  pen  captured 
fourth  place  and  had  also  passed  the  1,000  mark. 
In  the  nineteenth  week  they  were  fourth  among  the 
honor  pens.  In  the  twentieth  week  they  came  back 
strong  and  captured  second  honors  with  a  lay  of  59 
eggs.  Then  they  received  second  honors  again  in  the 
twenty-first  week  with  a  lay  of  63  eggs. 

At  the  end  of  the  twenty-second  week  Lowry’s  pen 
captured  first  place  and  his  pen  held  this  honor  for 
the  next  week,  dropped  to  fourth  place  for  the 
twenty-fourth  week,  lost  out  in  the  twenty-fifth 
week  by  one  egg,  received  second  place  for  the 
twenty-sixth  week,  captured  first  place  for  the 
twenty-seventh,  twenty-eighth,  twenty-ninth  weeks, 
dropped  to  second  for  the  thirtieth  week,  came  back 
strong  in  the  thirty-first  week  by  capturing  the  first 
place.  The  thirty-fourth  week  Lowry’s  pen  tied  with 
three  others  for  first  honors,  was  first  for  the  thirty- 
fifth  week,  and  also  passed  the  2,000  mark.  Then 
this  pen  was  first  for  the  thirty-sixth,  thirty-seventh, 
thirty-eighth,  thirty-ninth,  fortieth,  forty-first,  forty- 
second,  forty-third,  forty-fourth,  forty-fifth,  forty- 
sixth,  forty-seventh  weeks,  second  in  the  forty- 
eighth  week,  second  in  the  forty-ninth  week,  first  for 
the  fiftieth  week  and  third  in  the  fifty-first  week. 

During  the  12  months  Mr.  Lowry’s  pen  captured 
seven  first  places,  two  second  and  two  third  out  of  a 
possible  12  places.  In  other  words  this  pen  was 
either  first,  second  or  third  best  pen  for  all  the 
months  in  the  12  excepting  one. 

During  May  the  world’s  record  pen  of  birds  laid 
292  eggs  out  of  a  possible  1?10.  This  is  a  lay  of  94.1 
per  cent,  and  it  is  the  best  monthly  score  made  by 
any  entry  ever  made  in  the  Storrs  contest. 

The  following  shows  the  monthly  distribution : 
November,  225 ;  December,  232 ;  January,  260 ;  Feb¬ 
ruary,  206;  March,  264;  April,  265;  May,  292;  June, 
278;  July,  286;  August,  273;  September,  245;  Oc¬ 
tober,  181;  total,  3,007. 

This  pen  contained  three  birds  that  laid  well  over 
the  300  mark.  One  of  his  birds  ended  the  fifty-sec¬ 
ond  week  with  the  highest  Leghorn  egg  record  ever 
registered  during  the  existence  of  the  Storrs  contest. 
This  record  was  328  eggs.  d.  e.  Warner,  jr. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


The  World's  Record  Contest  Pen  That  Laid  3,007  Eggs.  Fig.  643 
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More  About  Strawberries 

[Last  Spring  Mr.  W.  R.  Powell  of  Crawford  Co., 
Pa.,  told  us  about  his  strawberry  field,  which  was 
evidently  about  the  top  notch  in  quality  and  produc¬ 
tion.  The  following  note  from  Mr.  Powell,  just  at 
hand,  tells  more  about  how  these  strawberries  are 
handled.] 

I  HAVE  a  patch  of  strawberries  that  makes  my 
eyes  sparkle  as  I  look  at  them  and  think  of  the 
large  delicious  berries,  lots  of  them,  that  they  will 
produce  next  year.  I  don’t  think  there  is  a  finer 
patch  in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal.  The  first  of  September  I  began  to  set 
out  a  small  patch  of  Campbell  and  Brandywine.  My 
plants  were  about  six  inches  or  more  apart  in  the 
field,  and  were  wonderfully  strong-rooted  plants.  I 
took  great  pains  to  take  up  all  of  the  ground  that 
would  cling  to  the  plants,  setting  them  very  care¬ 
fully  about  16  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  pressing 
the  ground  well  around  the  plant.  Although  it  was 
very  warm  and  dry,  not  a  plant  wilted.  They  kept 
growing  right  along  and  surely  are  hustlers.  I  am 
looking  for  a  bountiful  crop  of  large  berries  and  I 
expect  to  report  the  results  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  next 
year. 

Here  is  how  I  renewed  my  old  patch  after  they 
were  done  bearing.  They  were  in  matted  rows.  On 
account  of  other  work  I  could  not  keep  off  the  run¬ 
ners,  and  the  Brandywine  beats  any  berry  I  ever 
saw  for  runners.  The  rows  were  feet,  apart. 
I  hoed  out  all  of  the  plants  between  the  original 
rows  and  after  raking  off  all  weeds  and  vines  I 
went  three  time  in  a  row  with  horse  and  cultivator, 
doing  a  thorough  job. 

Before  cultivating  I  sprinkled  on  each  side  of  the 
rows  a  good  coat  of  ground  bone  and  after  cultiva¬ 
tion  I  gave  them  a  good  hoeing,  drawing  the  ground 
well  up  around  the  plants  and  allowing  only  one 
plant  to  each  runner,  and  today  they  are  free  from 
weeds,  and  I  think  they  will  produce  a  line  crop  of 
berries.  How  I  wish  our  friend  L.  B.  R.  of  Long 
Acres,  could  see  them. 

I  have  the  finest  celery  this  year 
that  I  ever  raised,  Burpee's  Fordliook 
Famous.  It  has  large,  thick  bunches 
of  very  large  stalks  and  is  tender  and 
fine  flavored. 

I  set  out  a  few  of  the  Alfred  black¬ 
berries  last  Spring  after  the  middle  of 
May,  very  late.  Every  plant  lived  and 
made  a  wonderful  growth.  Some  of 
the  bushes  are  four  feet  high  and  well 
branched.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
berries  grow  two  inches  long  and  three 
inches  around.  Well,  they  would  be 
“some  berries,”  and  to  have  sliced 
blackberries  for  breakfast,  wouldn't  it 
be  fun?  w.b.  powell. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 


It  will  also  breed  in  puffed  rice  and  wheat  and  in 
shredded  wheat  biscuits  and  similar  compact  cereal 
products.  The  presence  of  the  weevils  in  the  bath¬ 
room  was  due  to  the  nearness  of  a  supply  of  some 
cereal  in  which  the  insects  were  living.  When  this 
is  found  it  woivld  better  be  thrown  away  or  burned 
or  fed  to  chickens.  The  rice  weevil  can  be  exter¬ 
minated  if  it  can  be  kept  out  of  the  cereals  stored 
in  kitchens  and  pantries.  The  weevil  finds  its  way 
into  dwellings  in  packages  of  cereals  purchased  at 
the  grocery  store  or  from  some  warehouse.  Cereals 
which  are  stored  for  some  length  of  time  should  be 
kept  in  tight  tin  or  glass  receptacles  to  which  the 
weevils  cannot  gain  access.  G.  w,  H. 


Oxen  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Centennial 

Parade 

THE  oxen  shown  on  this  page  were  purchased  in 
Connecticut  by  Hon.  Eleazer  Green,  former 
mayor  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  for  use  in  the  James¬ 
town  centennial  celebration  in  July,  1927.  The 
oxen  are  now  on  the  Green  Farm,  in  the  town  of 
North  Harmony.  The  picture  showing  Judge  Green 
driving  the  oxen  was  taken  by  William  S.  Bailey. 


Renting  Farm  for  Gardening 

I  am  going  to  rent  a  farm  in  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  expect  to  do  truck  farming.  I  do  not  know 
what  agreements  usually  are  practiced  when  renting 
a  farm,  and  what  is  best,  either  renting  it  outright 
or  on  the  profit-sharing  lease.  c.  f. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

OUR  judgment  is  that  in  such  a  case  as  truck 
farming  it  is  better  to  hire  the  land  at  a  cash 
rental  than  to  attempt  a  share  basis,  unless  the  own¬ 
er  of  the  farm  has  had  truck  farming  experience. 

The  common  system  of  halves  or  thirds  might  not 
work  at  all  with  truck  farming,  so  much  depends 


The  Sheep  Outlook 

THE  place  to  get  an  accurate  view 
of  the  sheep  outlook  is  on  the  great 
plains  where  the  bulk  of  them  are.  In 
that  empire  of  magnificent  distances, 
and  life-giving  ozone,  the  offspring  of 
eastern  intelligence  has  expanded. 

They  know  all  that  can  be  learned 
about  sheep,  wool,  markets  and  de¬ 
mands.  Growing  out  of  these  facts  it 
is  easy  to  predict  the  near  future  by 
confidence  or  lack  of  it  there,  and  prevailing  prices 
show  it  at  all  times. 

In  sections  where  they  have  irrigation  to  grow 
Alfalfa,  oats  and  other  grains,  and  near  sugar  mills 
where  beet  pulp  and  tops  are  available,  many  lambs 
are  kept  until  finished,  but  elsewhere,  which  means 
most  of  that  mountain  country,  they  are  sold  to 
feeders  nearby,  or  in  contiguous  States,  and 
shipped  to  market  for  slaughter.  Shoals  of  them 
are  weaned  in  good  flesh,  many  of  which  are  fit  for 
the  packers,  while  all  that  are  not  are  fed  in  yards 
nearby,  or  sold  to  the  corn  belt  and  farther  east. 

Quite  a  number  are  contracted  by  speculators  or 
feeders  before  the  ewes  are  bred,  and  this  matching 
of  wits  has  generally  been  profitable  to  both  par¬ 
ties.  The  ones  bargained  for  a  year  ago,  have  been, 
or  will  be  taken  according  to  contract  as  other  years, 
and  trading  now  is  carried  on  at  the  following 
figures.  Aged  ewes,  $6  to  $7 ;  four  and  five-year-old, 
$9  to  $10 ;  yearling  ewes,  $13  to  $15 ;  ewe  lambs,  $9 
to  $10.  These  are  about  average  figures  over  that 
whole  sheep  empire,  and  Alfalfa  hay,  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  rank,  standing  out  in  big  ricks,  is  also  an  in¬ 
dex  of  sheep  prospects,  selling  from  $8  to  $12  a  ton. 
Sheep  herders  get  about  $80  per  month  with  their 
chuck  wagon.  We  are  often  asked  the  price  of  sheep, 
and  here  it  is.  After  counting  distance  to  market, 
eastern  owners  need  lose  no  sleep  about  the  worth 
of  their  holdings.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 


understand  it  such  can  be  had  of  reliable  nursery¬ 
men  at  about  six  cents  each.  I  have  always  set 
these  in  rows  6  ft.  apart  and  the  plants  4  ft.  apart. 
If  I  were  planting  a  new  lot  now  (and  I  am  plan¬ 
ning  to  do  this)  I  should  set  the  plants  5  ft.  apart 
each  way  so  as  to  facilitate  cultivating  from  all  ways 
and  thus. save  hand  labor.  A  light  picking  may  be 
expected  the  Summer  after  setting  in  the  Fall,  and 
a  fairly  good  crop  the  second  season.  I  have  never 
sold  the  crop  at  less  than  five  cents  per  pound  and 
this  was  many  years  ago.  During  the  past  ten 
years  my  records  show  that  ten  cents  per  quart  is 
the  lowest  price  received,  (I  pick  and  sell  all  the 
fruit  in  quart  boxes  now)  ;  for  the  past  four  or  five 
years  I  have  had  a  ready  sale  at  12 y2  to  15  cents 
per  quart. 

When  the  fruit  was  sold  at  five  cents  the  pickers 
were  paid  one  cent  for  picking,  and  when  at  the 
higher  prices,  three  cents.  Speaking  of  ready  de¬ 
mand,  on  one  occasion  I  shipped  to  a  commission 
house  in  Pittsburgh  and  the  following  day  received 
a  telegram  from  a  firm  in  McKeesport,  Pa.,  which 
read,  “Saw  your  currants  in  Pittsburgh,  can  use  30 
crates  daily.  Wire  if  can  furnish.” 

Some  evidently  have  not  considered  currant  plant¬ 
ing  as  a  profitable  investment  on  account  of  labor, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  currant  is  a  lazy  man's 
fruit  if  such  a  thing  is  possible.  Whereas  straw¬ 
berries  must  have  perhaps  ten  times  the  care  in 
planting,  weeding,  etc.,  the  currant  once  established 
and  attention  given  so  that  no  grass  is  allowed  to 
mat  around  the  plant  will  take  care  of  itself. 

One  thing  is  necessary  if  choice  fruit  is  desired 
and  that  is  what  the  market  demands,  and  that  is 
pruning  the  bushes.  Cut  back  in  late  Winter  or 
early  Spring  before  the  buds  start,  all  last  season’s 
growth,  two-thirds  to  one-half,  and  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
move  any  weak  stems  or  any  that  persist  in  hugging 
the  ground.  The  grower  will  also  find  (if  his  ex¬ 
perience  is  like  mine)  that  while  he  may  find  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  10  pickers  for  the  strawberry  crop 
he  will  find  40  ready  and  anxious  to 
pick  currants.  The  money  earned  by  the 
picker  for  a  day’s  work  in  the  currants 
will  not  be  as  much  as  for  the  same 
fiours  in  the  strawberry  patch,  the 
back  is  in  a  good  deal  better  condition, 
as  boxes  are  used  to  sit  on  in  the  cur¬ 
rants,  which  is  not  possible  in  the 
strawberries. 

The  day  of  the  old  Victoria  and  Red 
Dutch  varieties,  small  fruiting  kinds, 
is  gone.  Now  such  varieties  as  Fay’s 
Perfection,  Red  Cross  and  Diploma  are 
the  ones  worth  considering.  If  set  5x5, 
1,742  plant  will  be  needed  for  an  acre. 

Fall  planting  is  advisable  but  Spring 
planting  is  more  generally  followed  and 
will  be  generally  found  all  right,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  Spring  is  late  or  rather  if 
the  dry  weather  does  not  follow  quickly 
after  the  plants  are  set.  Plant  on  any 
average  farm  soil  where  water  does 
not  settle.  e.  h.  burson. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Oxen  Driven  by  Judge  Green.  Fig.  644 


on  what  you  are  to  raise  and  how  you  sell  it.  As 
you  evidently  know  how  to  raise  garden  truck,  you 
can  look  over  the  land,  figui'e  on  its  possibilities  in 
this  line  and  tell  what  can  be  offered  safely  as 
rental. 


The  Rice  Weevil 

I  am  sending  insects  which  I  have  been  annoyed 
with  in  the  house.  At  first  I  noticed  them  in  the 
bathroom,  and  killed  all  I  saw  and  sprayed  all 
around  with  some  insect  poison.  I  was  away  for 
about  a  week  and  when  I  returned  bugs  had  gone 
into  every  room.  I  have  tried  very  hard  to  get  rid 
of  them,  but  they  increase  with  alarming  rapidity. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  bug  they  are,  and 
what  to  do  to  get  rid  of  them?  The  spraying  does 
not  do  any  good.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
home  or  nest  of  them.  e.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

THE  specimens  sent  by  E.  R.  were  those  of  the 
common  rice  weevil,  a  tiny  reddish  to  dark- 
brown  snout  beetle  which  is  one  of  our  most  in¬ 
jurious  insects  to  stored  grains.  The  rice  weevil 
work  in  grains  of  rice,  wheat,  corn  and  other  cereals. 


Capacity  of  Pump 

I  am  seeking  information  in  regard  to  a  three- 
cylinder  pump.  The  plungers  are  worked  by  a  crank 
shaft.  Worked  as  a  suction  pump  will  it  draw  water 
from  a  well  30  ft.  deep  if  run  20  or  30  revolutions 
per  minute?  About  what  would  the  capacity  be? 
Cylinder  is  4}4  in.  in  diameter,  stroke  6  in.  f.  c. 
California. 

A  PUMP  of  this  size  and  type,  if  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  should  deliver  from  25  to  35  gallons  per 
minute  when  operating  at  from  20  to  30  r.p.m. 

It  cannot  be  used  as  a  suction  pump,  however,  that 
is,  placed  over  the  well,  unless  the  water  level  can 
be  maintained  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  20  to 
25  ft.  below  the  curb.  Unless  your  well  is  excep¬ 
tional,  a  pump  of  this  capacity  would  lower  the 
water  level  when  pumping  and  it  would  soon  drop 
below  the  suction  distance  mentioned  above,  after 
which  the  pump  would  not  lift  water. 

For  wells  in  which  the  permanent  water  level  is 
lower  than  25  ft.  a  deep  well  type  of  pump  should 
be  used.  In  this  type  the  cylinder  is  placed  down 
in  the  well  so  that  it  is  either  submerged  or  within 
easy  suction  distance  of  the  water. 

ROBERT  H.  SMITH. 


Currants  as  a  Profitable  Crop 

I  HAVE  no  currant  bushes  to  sell  so  my  advice  can¬ 
not  be  rightly  construed  to  induce  sales,  but  I 
know  from  many  years  experience  that  red  cur¬ 
rants  will  bring  more  returns  to  the  planter  than 
any  other  fruit,  bar  none,  considering  the  labor  and 
expense  entailed. 

I  have  planted  and  fruited  a  considerable  acreage 
during  the  last  30  years,  and  always  come  out  on 
the  right  side.  Twenty  years  ago  or  so  it  is  true 
that  the  currant  worm  caused  some  worry  and  extra 
labor  but  during  the  past  10  years  or  so  I  have  not 
seen  a  bush  affected. 

Good  two-year  plants  should  be  secured,  and  as  I 


The  Story  of  Starved  Rock 

THE  picture  of  Starved  Rock,  on 
the  front  page  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
October  13,  brings  to  mind  my  recent 
visit  there.  This  is  one  of  our  na¬ 
tion's  beauty  spots  and  a  place  abound¬ 
ing  in  historical  interest.  It  was  on  our  drive  from 
Chicago  to  Peoria,  Ill.,  on  the  route  which  follows 
the  beautiful  Illinois  River  for  many  miles,  that  we 
visited  this  wonderful  rock.  It  is  in  Starved  Rock 
State  Park  which  was  acquired  by  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois  in  1911,  then  comprising  280  acres  of  land 
around  the  rock.  The  purchase  price  was  $146,000. 
Since  then  more  land  to  the  east  and  west  was  added 
so  that  the  park  now  includes  more  than  900  acres. 
With  improvements  the  valuation  is  $350,000. 

Starved  Rock  Park  is  between  the  cities  of  La¬ 
Salle  and  Ottawa,  in  LaSalle  County.  As  the  tour¬ 
ist  approaches  the  vicinity  of  the  park  he  is  re¬ 
minded  of  the  hills  of  the  Eastern  States  instead  of 
the.  broad  level  fields  usually  seen  in  Illinois.  The 
entire  park  is  a  mass  of  numerous  canyons,  glens, 
and  caves  which  present  a  grand  spectacle  to  the 
tourist  fortunate  enough  to  go  that  way.  The  rock 
rises  perpendicularly  into  the  air  140  feet  and  seems 
to  come  out  of  the  Illinois  River.  The  summit  is 
unapproachable  except  from  the  south.  The  top 
contains  about  an  acre  of  wooded  ground. 

I  must  explain  how  the  rock  received  its  name. 
History  tells  us  that  the  once  powerful  tribe  of  Illi¬ 
nois  Indians  made  their  last  stand  on  this  rock, 
when  at  war  with  neighboring  tribes  and  were  here 
besieged  until  the  last  of  the  tribe  died  from  star¬ 
vation.  Thus  the  name  Starved  Rock.  We  ascended 
the  top  over  some  of  the  same  steps  hewn  into  the 
rocks,  which  we  were  told,  had  been  there  since 
Starved  Rock  was  the  important  French  fort  about 
which  I  shall  tell  you  later.  Besides  these  steps  a 
stairway  has  been  built  part  of  the  way.  But  any 
effort  one  may  have  made  in  approaching  the  sum¬ 
mit  is  all  forgotten  when  seeing  the  beautiful  view. 
Words  cannot  describe  the  wonderful  landscape 
scene.  We  were  there  on  a  perfect  Summer  day 
(August  20)  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  sunset 
was  in  its  glory.  That  seemed  to  add  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  river  scene,  dotted  with  its  several  islands  with 
their  verdant  vegetation,  then  across  to  the  fei*- 
tile  valley  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  stretching 
farther  and  farther  away  in  all  its  rural  beauty.  To 
the  east  a  high  wooded  projection.  Lover’s  Leap, 
also  Eagle  Cliff,  add  contrast  to  the  scene.  The 
beauty  of  this  view  alone  repays  the  tourist  for  a 
long  drive  to  see  it.  but  the  historical  interest  doubly 
repays  the  visitor  to  Starved  Rock. 
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As  I  stood  on  the  top  of  this  high 
precipice  and  drank  in  the  beauty  of 
the  view,  there  seemed  to  come  before 
ine  a  panorama  of  the  many  events 
which  had  made  this  rock  become  fa¬ 
mous  in  history.  These  pictures  pre¬ 
sent  a  series  of  varied  scenes  in  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  dominion  of  France 
in  this  section  of  our  country,  scenes 
of  hope,  of  loyalty  and  treason,  of  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure,  of  bitter  strife,  and 
finally  of  disappointment.  Among  the 
first  explorers  who  dared  to  push  their 
way  into  this  section,  then  a  wilderness, 
were  the  Jesuit  missionaries  sent  out 
from  the  French  colonies  in  Canada. 
It  was  about  1669  that  these  brave 
men  began  the  establishment  of  forts  in 
this  region.  LaSalle,  the  greatest  of 
all  French  explorers,  Marquette  and 
Joliet  all  visited  and  saw  the  wonderful 
possibilities  for  a  fort  on  this  giant 
rock.  LaSalle  linked  this  stronghold 
on  the  Illinois  River  with  the  scheme 
of  French  empire  that  was  to  include 
all  the  territory  between  Canada  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  One  cannot  notice 
the  precipitous  sides  and  secure  top  of 
the  rock  without  recalling  the  momen¬ 
tous  decision  of  LaSalle  as  he  beheld  it 
so  many  years  ago.  So  here  a  French 
fort  called  St.  Louis  was  built  in  1682 
which  formed  the  center  of  an  alliance 
among  Indian  tribes  in  that  vicinity, 
brought  about  by  the  influence  for 
good  which  LaSalle  had  over  the  In¬ 
dians,  together  with  their  fear  of  the 
Iroquois. 

Now  these  Indians  lived  under  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  rock,  commerce  was  de¬ 
veloped,  and  civilization  made  rapid 
advances.  Later  when  the  Iroquois 
did  attack  Fort  St.  Louis,  built  upon 
this  rock,  they  found  it  fortified  and 
impregnable.  Years  passed  and  after 
LaSalle’s  death  his  lieutenant  Tonty 
had  charge  of  the  fort.  Under  his 
guidance  the  vicinity  around  the  rock 
increased  its  reputation  for  integrity 
and  virtue  that  had  been  demanded  of 
LaSalle.  The  colony  grew7  and  the  In¬ 
dians  embraced  Christianity. 

Political  differences  in  Canada 
brought  about  the  downfall  of  this 
prosperous  colony.  Tonty  was  replaced 
by  a  corrupt  and  incompetent  leader. 
The  fort  wras  burned  by  Indians  and  in 
1718  the  colony  was  dissolved  by  royal 
edict.  Thus  the  power  of  France  for¬ 
ever  vanished  from  the  rock.  It  was 
in  1769  after  a  series  of  wars  among 
the  Indian  tribes,  that  the  last  of  the 
Illinois  Indians  took  refuge  upon  the 
rocks  when  attacked  by  other  tribes  to 
avenge  Pontiac’s  death.  Here  they  were 
besieged  until  the  last  Indian  is  said 
to  have  died  of  starvation. 

Geauga  Co.,  O.  lexuah  b.  bond. 


Notes  From  the  Vermont 
Hills 

Bright  days,  gloomy  days,  sultry 
days,  freezing  days !  October,  fickle  as 
ever  April  could  be,  has  given  them  all. 
The  gold  of  the  falling  leaves  brightens 
the  darkest  day  and  many  brilliant 
spots  of  color  are  still  left  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  Here,  the  Calendula,  with  its 
shades  of  orange  and  yellow,  comes  in¬ 
to  its  own,  and  with  the  last  lingering 
spikes  of  blue  larkspur  offers  a  gorg¬ 
eous  bouquet  for  the  little  brown  bean- 
pot. 

Yellow  violets  of  Springtime  are 
blooming  daintily  in  a  sheltered  nook 
beneath  the  crabapple  tree.  Anxious 
to  find  out  whether  Fall-blooming  was 
their  habit,  I  visited  the  spot  on  the 
old  home  farm  from  whence  they  came. 
Nothing  greeted  me  but  small  drying 
leaves,  so  it  would  seem  that  these 
wildlings  take  kindly  to  domesticity. 
The  prairie  bird’s-foot  violet  has  given 
flowers  the  whole  Summer  through. 
The  seeds  from  these,  together  with 
those  of  the  yellow,  the  large  white, 
and  the  Canadian,  have  been  given  a 
light  covering  of  leaf-mold  where  they 
fell.  The  tall,  gay  flowers  create  the 
splendor  of  the  garden,  but  to  a  real 
flower  lover  they  are  seldom  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  the  little,  modest  beings  that 
are  often  passed  by  without  notice. 

The  blooming  of  a  double  red  crown 
Anemone  is  a  real  triumph,  for  never 
before  have  we  succeeded  with  them. 
Now  they  are  growing  lustily  on  a 
northern  slope  in  the  old  henyard. 
Here,  too,  are  saxifrage,  bluebells,  and 
alpine  pinks. 

Among  the  Summer's  favorites  was 
a  fragile  pink  primrose  (Oenothera 
family)  but  I  am  told  that  it  is  not  as 
fragile  as  it  seems.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico  and  Southern  California,  and 
is  a  pest  in  its  own  land.  A  small 
group  of  plants  have  spread  widely 
but  no  doubt  climatic  conditions  of  the 
North  will  prevent  it  from  becoming 
a  nuisance  if,  indeed,  it  survives  a 
Vermont  Winter. 

Small  wonder  that  the  Texans  are 


enthusiastic  over  their  bluebonnet ! 
Our  three  plants  are  defying  frost  and 
light  freezes,  and  are  still  sending  up 
their  spikes  of  bright  blue  with  an 
occasional  blot  of  dull  red,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  “drop  of  blood  from  the  heart 
of  a  disappointed  Indian  maiden.”  The 
plant  is  an  annual,  and  rather  crafty 
in  the  distribution  of  its  seeds. 

The  tulip  beds  must  be  spaded  this 
afternoon  and  eight  new  kinds  are  to 
be  added.  Leaf  mold  for  the  garden 
is  plentiful  on  its  eastern  boundary, 
and  there  grow  maiden-hair  fern,  great 
Jacks,  false  Solomon’s  seal,  and  tooth- 
wort  w7ith  its  noddlings  clusters  of 
white. 

Last  year  we  renounced  the  Dahlia 
for  the  tarnished  plant  bug  and  aphis 
will  not  let  it  bloom.  However,  wTe 
were  given  new  bulbs  in  the  Spring¬ 
time  and  were  tempted  to  try  again, 
with  the  same  result.  Tigridias  and 
cape  hyacinths  were  among  the  best  of 
the  Summer-flowering  bulbs.  Mont- 
bretias  did  indifferently  well,  but  Tri- 
tomas  did  not  bloom.  The  frost  caught 
many  of  the  late-planted  Gladiolus  in 
the  bud  stage.  Barring  the  Primulinus, 
there  was  little  or  no  increase  this 
season.  The  orange  and  apricot  shades 
of  the  Primulinus  blend  beautifully 
with  the  lighter  shades  of  the  blue 
Delphiniums. 

“Hello,  Sister !”  was  the  breezy  salu¬ 
tation  that  greeted  me  as  I  looked  up 
from  the  morning’s  inspection  of  the 
garden  to  behold  a  fairly  sporty-look- 
ing  sportsman  with  gun  and  bird  dog 
standing  before  me.  “Can  you  tell  me 
where  I  could  find  a  partridge?” 

Truthfully,  I  couldn’t — and  wouldn’t 
if  I  could.  My  sympathies  are  all  with 
the  game.  It  is  reported  that  disease 
has  taken  heavy  toll  of  the  partridges 
this  year,  and  this,  it  seems,  is  in¬ 
evitable  about,  once  in  so  often. 

Deer  are  plentiful  and  do  much  dam¬ 
age  to  orchards  back  in  the  hills.  We 
learn  of  two  farmers  some  30  miles  td 
the  westward  who  are  giving  up  sheep 
because  of  the  havoc  raised  by  bears. 
One  man  had  driven  his  flock  down 
from  the  mountain  pasture  to  an  in¬ 
closure  near  the  house,  but  said  it 
would  be  but  a  matter  of  a  short  time 
when  the  bears  would  attack  them 
there.  We  inquired  w7hether  it  w7ould 
not  be  possible  to  trap  them,  but  were 
told  that  a  bear-trap  set  according  to 
law  would  be  so  conspicuous  that  no 
self-respecting  bear  would  enter  it. 

In  spite  of  a  firm  resolve  to  do  as 
little  canning  as  possible  the  cellar 
shelves  hold  more  than  we  can  hope  to 
use.  The  quince  jelly,  the  apple  butter, 
and  the  grape  conserve  are  still  un¬ 
made  and  old-fashioned  cider  jelly  is 
one  of  our  aspirations.  Why  can’t  one 
buy  it  any  more?  The  family  has  de¬ 
creased  one-third,  and  I  knew  that  it 
would  be  so,  but  there  is  something 
quite,  quite  irresistible  about  a  basket 
of  fresh  fruit  or  vegetables  and  a  row 
of  empty  glass  cans  ! 

I  tried  a  new  icing  recently,  and  it 
is  so  simple  and  delicious  that  I  would 
like  to  pass  it  along.  One  cup  of 
sugar,  one-half  cup  of  cocoa,  one-fourth 
cup  of  butter  (not  too  salt),  one-third 
cup  of  sweet  milk,  one-half  teaspoon 
of  vanilla.  Stir  over  heat  until  melted 
and  boil  one  minute,  cool  and  spread. 

ETHEL  A.  LYONS. 


Why  Are  Culls? 

According  to  data  taken  by  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Agricultural  College  on  ten  leading 
varieties  of  apples,  causes  for  cull  ap¬ 
ples  were  as  follows: 

Lack  of  size,  34.2  per  cent;  limb  rubs, 
27.9;  bruises,  15;  stings,  11.8;  scab,  6.8; 
worms,  5.6  ;  aphis,  4.8  ;  russet,  4.3  ;  fruit 
worms,  3.3 ;  color,  3.2 ;  shape,  1.2 ;  frost, 
1.2;  bitter  pit,  1.1;  curculio,  .7  per  cent. 

This  investigation  shows  that  in  most 
cases  the  production  of  a  large  percentage 
of  cull  apples  is  the  fault  of  the  grower, 
and  that  with  a  little  understanding  of 
the  situation  culls  can  be  kept  to  a 
minimum.  Proper  fertilization  of  the  or¬ 
chard,  both  by  the  use  of  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  of  cover  crops  to  keep  up  the 
organic  content  of  the  soil  of  the  orchard, 
should  go  a  long  w7ay  toward  giving  the 
desired  market  size  tp  the  fruit  and  where 
thinning  is  combined  with  the  above  prac¬ 
tices  there  should  be  few  cull  apples  from 
this  cause. 

The  pruning  of  the  orchard  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  increasing  the  size  of 
fruit  and  also  reduces  limb  rub,  as  well 
as  opening  up  the  tree  for  better  spray¬ 
ing- 

The  percentage  of  bruised  apples  can 
also  be  reduced  with  a  little  care.  Over¬ 
loaded  picking  bags  and  orchard  crates, 
as  well  as  rough  handling  and  insufficient¬ 
ly  padded  grading  tables  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  causes  of  bruises.  The  careful  man 
can  reduce  his  culls  to  a  minimum. 

T.  II.  BARTILSON. 


The  candidate  who  gets  the  rural  vote 
is  the  one  who  promises  to  make  city  peo¬ 
ple  behave. — Burlington  Hawk-Eye. 
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STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season  No¬ 
vember  1st  to  May  1st. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

>?  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS 

Fall  and  Spring  Delivery.  Price  List  ready.  Weal 

End  Gladiolus  Bardeni,  4  Morgan  Aye.,  Oneonfa,  N,  Y. 


ORNAMENTAL  EVERGREEN  TREES— 12— 8  to  12  inches,  S2.60. 
25  varieties.  Cat.  GLADAHLIA  FARMS.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Rnvui Aitfl  is  Profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamen, 
DUAVVUUU  tal.  WeU  rooted  plants.  SI. 20  dozen. 


delivered.  MAX  NURSERY 
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Mineral,  Virginia 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine.  $1.60— Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten- 
onssecureiy  fastened.  Circular 

GLASS  -  ’  $2.60  Per  Box 


C.  W.  ROBINSON  h  BRO.  Deol.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 

WATER  PUMPS  WATER 


night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN.  17  PARK  HOW,  NEW  YORK 


*  C  (Efrrtfitmag  QJarfta 

*  &  The  “QUALITY”  Box  * 


Beautiful  Parchment  Folders.  Steel-Engraved 
Cards,  Unique  cut-outs.  Every  one  different. 
Retail  value  $1.75.  Send  dollar  bill  or  money 
order.  We  pay  the  postage. 


THE  RYLANCE  PRESS 

621  Manhattan  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  this 

FREE  Book 


Grow  Strawberries 

Write  your  name  and  address  across  the 
corner  of  this  ad,  mail  it  to  us,  and  we’ll  send 
you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  our  new  book 
on  strawberries. 

Learn  how  you  can  grow  your  own  straw¬ 
berries  FREE,  or  how  you  can  grow  them 
for  market  and  make  big  money.  One  man 
made  $1800  from  a  single  acre.  Another  — 
$627  from  1-4  acre.  Hundreds  make  $500  to 
$1200  per  acre  right  along,  and  thousands 
are  growing  their  own. 

Strawberries  are  the  most  delicious  fruit  that 
grows.  No  home  or  farm  is  complete  without  them. 
Get  this  book  and  learn  all  about  the  wonderful 
heavy  producing  Thorobred  Pedigree  Plants  that 
have  startled  the  strawberry  world.  The  book  tells 
how  to  grow  them. 

I  Get  your  pencil  and  write  your  name  and  address 
now.  Clip  the  lower  part  and  mail  it  to  us.  We’ll 
send  you  the  book  at  once  FREE. 


•  CUT  HERE  - 


tarnpight  t 
battery  ror  you ! 

GE1  QUALITY  at  a  saving 
with  Universale ! 

Have  all  the  light  and  poweryou  need  at  anytime 
with  the  new,  and  improved  Universal  Batteries. 

Ne tv  Features 

New  strength  and  longer  life  have  been  added  — 
with  larger  cells,  extra  thick  plates,  big  sediment 
space,  improved  pilot  cell,  double  insulation,  and 

other  features.  They  are  the  outstanding  , _ 

farm  light  battery  value,  backed  by  2B 
years  of  quality  building,  fairprice.and  \ 
honest  dealing  —  and 
Universal  “  Nu-Seal”  Batteries  are 
made  in  ail  sizes  and  every  capacity 
for  every  make  of  plant.  A  real  trade- 
in  allowance  made  onyouroldbatteryl 

FREE  Battery  Guide 

The  new  Battery  Guide  “Lengthen¬ 
ing  Battery  Life,”  is  waiting  for; 


It  will 


you.  bend  for  your  copy, 
pay  you  — there’s  no  obligation. 

UNIVERSAL  BATTERY 

_  _  COMPANY 

3346  5.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


BATTERIES 


The  Lead  Seal  _ 

Stays  on  7Yee______ - ^ 
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BE  SURE 
of  Your  Fruit  Before  You  Plant 

The  “True  to-Name”  Lead  Seal  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  remains  on  the  Kelly  tree 
until  it  bears. 

And  whether  certified  or  not,  you 
can  be  sura  of  bigger  and  better 
crops,  because  every  Kelly  tree  is 
guaranteed  and  propagated  on  whole 
root.  Imported  seedlings — not 
by  grafting  on  piece  roots. 
There  are  Kelly  trees  in  your 
neighborhood.  Talk  to  their 
owners  whose  names  we  will 
gladly  send  you. 

Ask  Abont  Kellys’  Cortland  Apple 

Write  notv  for  your  copy 
of  the  bits  Kelly  Catalog 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
160  Cherry  $1.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


'GREEN’af&u>  Everything 

^  for  — cl  for  Orchards  and 
,  tORTL4ND5>  Ornamentals 

-  ] DIRECT 


■ORTLAND  APPLES  are  money  maker*.  Productive. 
L  fine  red  color,  high  quality,  good  keepers  and  ship¬ 
pers.  Paying  crop  6th  year.  Sample  apple  16c  postpaid. 

JUBILEE  SPECIAL:  50  Cortland  Trees  $10 

Special  quotations  on  quantity  lots  of  all  fruit  trees. 
Complete  line  of  Shrubs  and  Flowers.  Buy  direct 
save  %  to  q.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  folder  "Cortland  for  Profit” 
and  aek  now  for  new  Catalog  ready  Jan.  1. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.  ^chreItEI,tn“vT 


LEARN  ELECTRICITY-EASY  AS  Af  B,  C. 

Key  to  theory  and  practice.  Applications* 
Rules*  Calculations  and  Inside  Informa¬ 
tion  on  Maintenance  and  repair  of  Elec- 
trical  Appliances.  Motors, Wiring,  Light-  , 
ing.  Switchboards.  Transformers,  Bat-* 
teries.  Armatures,  Generators,  Radio. 
Ignition,  Welding—  lOOO  pages,  2000 
diagrams— a  reliable  reference. Trouble 
saving  information.  AUDELS  HANDY  J/rnrr 
.  BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  ELECTRICITY;  t'/rKtl 
.  Price  $4.  Let  us  mail  it  to  you  for  free  Vr  TDt&t 
rial;  pay.Slamonth  ifsatisfied.Ordertoday!  V^tniML 
rheo.  Audel  &  Co.,  65  W.  23d  St.,  NewYork,  Dept.  806 


Once  Used 


Good,  clean  Bushel  Stave 
askets,  round  bottom  or 
tub-shaped.  Bushel  Ham¬ 
pers.  Peach  orTomato  Crates 
complete  with  6  4-qt.  tills, 
divider  and  lid.  Egg  Cases 
with  flats  and  fillers.  Onion 
Crates,  Barrels  and  all  kinds 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  packages.  Let  us  quote  you. 
THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  It  186  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FURS- HIDES  QUANTITY 

Important  price  list  and  information  now  available. 
Ship  here  for  good  results. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Ktystonc  Hide  Co-  LANCASTER,  PA. 
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Brown  s  Beach  Jacket 


It  fits  snugly,  yet  binds  nowhere.  Af¬ 
fords  absolute  protection  against  wind 
and  cold.  Is  made  of  double  hard-twist¬ 
ed  yarn,  wool-fleece  lining,  knitted  by  a 
special  process,  which  makes  a  cloth  that 
cannot  ravel  and  will  stand  the  hardest 
wear.  Three  styles — coat  with  or  with¬ 
out  collar,  and  vest. 

Ask  your  dealer 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 


Pox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women),  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

'  FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 
Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

We  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
etc.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  price  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ASawFor*10"\ 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Price* 

Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
•lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  inak- 
|  ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders.  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back.  ^ 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO.' 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with‘'Hercules'' 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— $10  Down. 


Quick  for  Agent’s  Off  ar 

profits  with  easy  work  for  yoO 
my  new  special  axent’s  offer, 
get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MEG.  CO. 

1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  low* 


WHEELS 
Trucks  —Wagons 

Steel  or  Wood  Wheels  to  fit 
any  wagon.  Old  wagons  are 
made  new  with  “Electric” 
steel  or  wood  wheels  that  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  describes  Wheels,  Farm 
Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers. 
Write  for  this  catalog  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 
48  Elm  St.  Quincy,  III, 


TRAP 
TAGS 
with 

_ _ _  wire. 

Copper  orSaltiminum.  Your  name  and  address 
stamped  in  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags, 

45  tags.  91.00;  100  tags,  92.00,  postpaid.  Or¬ 
der  NOW— don’t  wait.  ItlVINS,  Printer,  ltox 
500,  Summit.  New  York. 


SKUNK-Coon-Mink-F  oxes 
-Coyotes -  Lynx  Cats- 
Badgers-in  Big  Demand 

We  have  been  soliciting  shipments  since  1899 
and  are  just  a  little  proud  of  the  reputation 
we  bear  among  fur  shippers  from  coast  to 
coast.  Shipments  held  soparate  on  request. 

JAS.  P.  ELLIS.  34-36  Mill  Street,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

It’s  the  way  we  grade  that  makes  us  grow. 
Reliable  price  list  sent  free. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  'cut 
to  your  reouireinents,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  Sc  KENDALL.  104  Waydeii  St..  Newark.  N.  I 


Starting  in  the  Apple 
Business 

My  father  owns  two  farms  in 
Greene  County.  I  want  to  know  what 
kind  of  apples  are  best  suited  for  mar¬ 
ket  and  for  that  climate  as  we  are  3,- 
000  feet  up.  We  should  like  Baldwin, 
Wealthy,  large  Greenings,  and  what¬ 
ever  is  best  suited — also  Bose  pears. 
Some  of  our  fields  have  a  windbreak 
We  border  Albany  and  Schoharie  coun¬ 
ties  and  we  intend  to  change  from 
dairy  to  fruit  little  by  little.  Our 
fields  slope  mostly  west  and  northwest. 
Whether  this  is  good  for  orchards  we 
do  not  know.  a.  w. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  thinking  about  plunging 
into  orcharding  from  a  distance  with 
little  idea  what  it  is  all  about,  then 
you  are  in  for  a  lot  of  trouble  and  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  you  to  encourage 
you  in  your  enterprise.  Before  you  em¬ 
bark  on  this  undertaking  hire  out  on 
a  fruit  farm  for  a  couple  of  years  and 
learn  the  business.  So  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware  there  is  no  case  on  rec¬ 
ord  of  an  inexperienced  man  enter¬ 
ing  the  fruit  game  and  coming  out  on 
top  before  he  has  gone  through  the 
fire.  It  is  a  business  in  itself  and  you 
will  learn  some  sad  lessons  unless  you 
make  haste  slowly. 

If  you  are  sure  what  you  are  doing, 
pick  your  varieties  from  McIntosh, 
Northern  Spy,  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing,  Wealthy  and  Baldwin.  McIntosh 
should  be  your  first  consideration. 
Northern  Spy  should  do  well  in  your 
particular  location.  Rhode  Island 
Greening  is  a  good  standby  and  better 
suited  to  the  heavier  places  on  the 
farm  than  most  other  varieties. 
Wealthy  is  a  better  apple  than  it  is 
given  credit  for  being  and  some  day 
will  find  its  place  as  a  good  market 
sort.  Baldwin  may  be  a  little  tender 
in  your  location,  but  a  few  will  not 
be  out  of  place.  Baldwin  will  he  worth 
more  20  years  from  now  than  it  is 
right  now. 

As  for  pears,  Bose  is  one  of  the  best 
although  it  is  not  overly  hardy  and 
makes  a  weak  start  in  the  orchard. 
Bartlett  is  the  standard,  reliable  kind. 
Clapp’s  Favorite  has  been  a  money¬ 
maker  the  last  few  years  because  of  the 
way  it  comes  into  the  market  with,  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  California  pear  crop. 
Seckel  is  well  worth  considering. 

You  will  get  the  best  advice,  how¬ 
ever,  from  your  neighbors.  Spend  some 
time  with  them  and  it  will  be  worth 
your  while.  H.  b.  t. 


Fertilizer  for  Grape  Arbor 

I  desire  a  fertilizer  for  an  old  grape 
arbor,  the  vines  of  which  are  about  25 
years  old,  and  about  3  in.  thick  in  the 
main  stems.  I  have  been  trying  for  three 
years  to  bring  it  into  some  sort  of  shape 
after  a  number  of  years  of  pruning  by 
ignorant  persons,  and  have  succeeded  in 
getting  a  good  growth  of  new  and  young¬ 
er  stock.  In  the  past  two  years,  there 
has  been  a  good  set  of  fruit,  but  it  is 
small  and  ripens  later  than  other  fruit 
of  the  same  variety  (Concord)  in  this  lo¬ 
cality.  Local  oracles  tell  me  that  it 
needs  fertilizer,  but  they  cannot  tell  what 
to  use.  I  do  not  know.  The  vines  are 
in  clay  soil,  and  are  free  from  any  molds 
or  fungi.  c.  x. 

Bel  Air,  Md. 

The  failure  to  attain  size  comparable 
with  other  Concord  fruit  in  the  vicinity 
is  probably  due  to  one  or  both  of  two 
causes  in  this  instance.  It  is  suggested 
that  perhaps  the  pruning  has  not  been 
closely  enough  done,  that  is  too  many 
canes  are  annually  left  for  fruiting  pur¬ 
poses  or  the  canes  that  are  left  carry 
too  many  buds.  Of  course  the  remedy  is 
obvious,  closer  pruning.  On  the  other 
hand  long  time  experiments  have  shown 
that  quickly  available  nitrogen  as  from 
nitrate  of  soda  does  materially  increase 
th'e  set  of  blossoms,  thus  making  for 
more  compact  clusters,  and  at  the  same 
time  tlie  grape  berries  are  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  size.  This  increase  has  been 
more  noticeable  on  the  heavier  soil  types. 
These  good  results  have  been  brought 
about  from  the  use  of  six  ounces  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  per  vine.  f.  e.  g. 


V 

Feather-bed 
comfort  built 
into  eveiy  suit  of 

HME§ 

winter 

underwear 

V 


Hanes  Collarettes  are  cut 
to  size.  A  40  suit  has  a  40 
collarette.  Won’t  roll  or 
gap  open. 

Hanes  Cuffs  won’t  pull 
off.  They  snug  the  wrist. 
Reinforced  on  the  end  to 
prevent  raveling. 

Hanes  Elastic  Shoulders 
give  with  every  move¬ 
ment,  because  they’re 
made  with  a  service- 
doubling  lap  seam.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Strong. 

Hanes  Closed  Crotch 
really  stays  closed.  Crotch 
can’t  bind ,  for  Hanes  is 
fitted  by  trunk  measure¬ 
ment  as  well  as  chest. 

Hanes  Elastic  Ankles 
never  bunch  over  the  shoe- 
tops.  (Vo  ugly  pucker 
shoiving  under  socks. 

EVER  hear  of  a  man  who 
disliked  comfort?  Nor  have 
we.  What  we  mean  is  we’ve 
built  this  HANES  Underwear 
to  every  man’s  liking.  It  fits 
you  perfectly*  Is  downy- 
soft,  elastic.  Conforms  to 
every  movement  of  your 
body  —  faster  than  your 
own  shadow.  Can’t  wrinkle 
or  bind  anywhere.  And,  ex¬ 
cept  for  just  the  right  de¬ 
gree  of  warmth,  yon  never 
know  you  have  it  on. 

Here’s  proof  that  quality 
can  be  low  in  price:  $1  to 
$1.75,  depending  on  the 
weight  you  wear.  75c  to  $17 
for  shirts  and  drawers.  $1 
for  boys’,  age  2  to  16,  and 


children’s  Merrichild  Waist 
Suits,  age  2  to  12.  Short 
sleeve,  knee  length  gar¬ 
ments  in  both.  Remember 
there’s  a  guarantee  on  every 
thread,  stitch,  button,  and 
you’ll  insist  on  HANES. 

Go  to  your  store  today. 
Get  the  salesman  to  show 
you  samples  of  the  com¬ 
plete  HANES  line.  Whatever 
your  need  or  preference 
there’s  the  exact  underwear 
to  satisfy  it — just  as  if  it 
had  been  built  to  your  in¬ 
dividual  order.  If  your  reg¬ 
ular  store  hasn’t  HANES, 
write  to  P.  H.  HANES  KNIT- 
TING  COMPANY,  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina. 
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YOU  ARE  ALWAYS 


SURE 


THE  FAMOUS 
GOODYEAR 
PATHFINDER 
Car  owners  have  al¬ 
ready  bought  nearly 
9,000,000  of  these 
lower -priced,  high 
quality  Goodyears 


There  is  no  guesswork  about  value  and  satis¬ 
faction  when  you  buy  a  Goodyear  Tire 
from  your  home-town  Goodyear  Dealer. 


You  see  the  tire  before  you  put  down  your 
money.  You  know  the  man  you  are  dealing 
with. 

You  suit  your  purse  and  your  needs,  because 
your  Goodyear  Dealer  carries  a  complete 
line  of  the  finest  and  most  popular  tires  in 
the  world,  at  a  range  of  prices  to  fit  every 
pocket  book. 

You  get  a  service  that  cannot  be  rendered  by 
mail:  the  sincere,  interested  service  of  a  local 
merchant,  who  recommends  the  right  size 
and  type  of  tire  for  you,  mounts  your  tire 
on  the  rim  for  you,  fills  it  with  air,  and 
follows  its  performance  with  a  care  that 
enables  it  to  deliver  the  maximum  results. 


You  are  always  sure  of  quality  when  you 
buy  Goodyear  Tires,  and  of  money- saving 
service  when  you  buy  from  your  home¬ 
town  Goodyear  Dealer. 


:  Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you — whether  you  \ 
E  want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Goodyear,  \ 
i  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  thoroughly  E 
E  dependable  but  lower-priced  Goodyear  Pathfinder  i 


The  Greatest  Name  in  Rubber 


Crevecoeur’s  Narrative 

(By  an  American  Farmer) 

Part  II 

[In  this  chapter  are  further  remarks 
on  the  farm  and  home,  and  natural 
history  of  the  locality.] 

Often,  when  I  plow  my  low  ground 
1  place  my  little  hoy  on  a  chair  which 
screws  to  the  beam  of  the  plow.  Its 
motion  and  that  of  the  horses  please 
him.  He  is  perfectly  happy  and  begins 
to  chat.  As  I  lean  over  the  handle, 
various  are  the  thoughts  which  crowd 
into  my  mind.  I  am  now  doing  for 
him,  I  say,  what  my  father  formerly 
did  for  me.  May  God  enable  him  to 
live  that  he  may  perform  the  same  op¬ 
erations  for  the  same  purposes  when 
I  am  worn  out  and  old !  I  relieve  his 
mother  of  some  trouble  while  I  have 
him  with  me.  The  odoriferous  furrow 
exhilarates  his  spirits,  and  seems  to 
do  the  child  a  great  deal  of  good,  for 
he  looks  more  blooming  since  I  have 
adopted  that  practice. 

In  the  evening  when  1  return  home 
through  my  low  grounds,  I  am  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  myriads  of  insects 
which  I  perceive  dancing  in  the  beams 
of  the  setting  sun.  I  was  before 
scarce  acquainted  with  their  existence. 
They  are  so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  them. 

I  never  see  an  egg  brought  on  my 
table  but  I  feel  penetrated  with  the 
wonderful  change  it  would  have  under¬ 
gone  but  for  my  gluttony.  It  might 
have  been  a  gentle,  useful  hen,  leading 
her  chickens  with  care  and  vigilance. 
Or  a  cock,  perhaps,  arrayed  with  the 
most  majestic  plumes,  tender  to  its 
mate,  bold,  courageous,  endowed  with 
an  astonishing  instinct,  with  thoughts, 
with  memory,  and  every  distinguishing- 
characteristic  of  the  reason  of  man. 

I  never  see  my  trees  drop  their 
leaves  and  their  fruit  in  the  Autumn, 
and  bud  again  in  the  Spring,  without 
wonder. 

My  bees,  above  any  other  tenants  of 
my  farm,  attract  my  attention  and  re¬ 
spect.  Unfortunately  our  kingbirds 
are  the  destroyers  of  those  industrious 
insects,  but  on  the  other  hand  these 
birds  preserve  our  fields  from  the 
crows,  which  they  pursue  on  the  wing 
with  great  vigilance,  and  astonishing 
dexterity.  Thus  I  have  long  resisted 
my  thought  to  kill  them  for  preying 
on  my  bees  until  last  year  at  the  time 
of  swarming,  when  they  came  to  the 
nearby  trees  and  caught  the  bees  that 
returned  loaded  from  the  fields.  This 
made  me  resolve  to  kill  as  many  as  I 
could,  and  I  was  just  ready  to  fire, 
when  a  bunch  of  bees  as  big  as  my  fist 
from  a  hive  rushed  on  one  of  the  birds 
and  probably  stung  him,  for  he  in¬ 
stantly  screamed  and  flew,  not  as  be¬ 
fore,  in  an  irregular  manner,  but  in  a 
direct  line.  He  was  followed  by  the 
same  bold  phalanx,  at  a  considerable 
distance,  which  becoming  too  sure  of 
victory,  quitted  their  military  array 
and  disbanded  themselves.  By  this 
step  they  lost  all  of  that  aggregate  of 
force  which  had  made  the  bird  fly  off. 
Seeing  their  disorder,  he  immediately 
returned  and  snapped  as  many  as  he 
wanted,  even  having  the  impudence 
to  alight  on  the  very  twig  from  which 
the  bees  drove  him.  I  killed  him  and 
immediately  opened  his  craw,  from 
which  I  took  171  bees.  I  laid  them  on 
a  blanket  in  the  sun,  and  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  54  returned  to  life,  licked  them¬ 
selves  clean  and  went  back  to  the  hive, 
where  they  probably  informed  their 
companions  of  such  an  adventure  and 
escape  as  I  believe  had  never  before 
happened  to  American  bees! 

[Now  and  then  Crevecoeur  seasons 
his  narrative  with  tales  like  the  above, 
some  of  them  the  equal  of  Izaak  Wal¬ 
ton's  biggest  yarns.  We  leave  the 
probabilities  in  this  bee  and  bird  story 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bee  men. 
— Eds.] 

I  draw  a  great  fund  of  pleasure 
from  the  quails  which  inhabit  my  farm. 


They  abundantly  repay  me,  by  their 
various  notes  and  peculiar  tameness, 
for  the  inviolable  hospitality  I  con¬ 
stantly  show  them  in  Winter.  When 
necessity  forces  them  to  my  barn  doors, 
I  permit  them  to  feed  unmolested,  and 
it  is  an  agreeable  spectacle  when  I 
see  those  beautiful  birds,  tamed  by 
hunger,  intermingling  with  my  cattle 
and  sheep.  Often  in  the  angles  of  the 
fences,  where  the  wind  prevents  the 
snow  from  settling,  I  carry  them  both 
chaff  and  grain,  the  one  to  feed  them 
and  the  other  to  prevent  their  tender 
feet  from  freezing  to  the  earth,  as  I 
have  often  observed  them  to  do. 

(To  Be  Continued) 

News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

This  is  the  time  of  year  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  freak  apples.  A  New  Jersey 
man  is  showing  one  with  a  single  stem 
and  two  cores  which  were  fully  de¬ 
veloped.  We  discovered  one  in  our  own 
orchard  which  came  from  a  natural 
grafting  of  two  apples  when  they  were 
very  small,  possibly  in  the  bud  eATen.  It 
is  always  fun  to  speculate  on  what 
produced  the  abnormal  results,  which 
reminds  us  that  it  is  possible  to  graft 
two  apples  together  artificially  to  form 
a  peculiar  pair.  Sometime  we  are 
going  to  try  it  ourselves. 

A  short  time  ago  I  mentioned  trying 
Japanese  millet  for  a  cover  crop  next 
year.  It  seems  that  it  is  best  seeded 
between  June  1  and  15,  which  suits  us 
perfectly  according  to  our  present  ideas 
of  ceasing  cultivation  early  and  get¬ 
ting  the  cover  crop  started  before  the 
usual  dry  spells  in  Summer  are  on  us. 

In  the  last  letter  I  mentioned  the  de¬ 
foliating  of  apple  trees  in  Franklin 
County  of  this  State  by  apple-cedar 
rust,  but  forgot  to  mention  that  trees 
receiving  nitrate  of  soda  resisted  this 
tendency  better  than  those  without  ni¬ 
trate.  In  general,  the  more  nitrate,  the 
better  the  leaves  stuck  in  spite  of  this 
disease.  We  have  found  the  same  thing 
to  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  frosting  of 
the  early  leaves  on  apples.  On  vigor¬ 
ous,  fertilized  trees,  these  crippled 
leaves  stick  better  and  stay  green  long¬ 
er  than  on  weak  or  starved  individuals. 

Speaking  of  frost,  it  is  a  reminder 
that  on  Wednesday,  October  24,  we 
picked  the  last  of  our  apples  and  on 
Friday,  the  26th,  a  heavy  freeze  finally 
arrived,  close  timing,  although  pure 
luck. 

In  the  past  China  Avas  mentioned  as 
a  citrus  fruit  customer  of  the  United 
States.  Now  the  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Commissioner  in  that  country 
states  that  China  is  expected  to  afford 
a  growing  market  for  Pacific  Coast  ap¬ 
ples  as  the  Chinese  come  to  appreciate 
the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Purchasing 
poAArer  and  transportation  conditions 
are  factors  Avliich  at  present  restrict 
the  market  largely  to  the  port  cities. 
Keen  competition  is  offered  by  the  poor¬ 
er  quality  but  lower-priced  native  and 
Korean  fruit,  while  Canada  also  offers 
competition  to  United  States  apples  in 
the  Shanghai  market. 

Some  of  the  enterprising  Pacific 
coast  associations  are  figuring  on  popu¬ 
larizing  NorthAArest  apples  by  means  of 
vending  machines,  basing  this  decision 
on  the  fact  that  at  least  65  per  cent  of 
their  carefully  selected  pack  reaches 
the  customer  in  poor  condition,  leaving 
just  35  per  cent  of  this  original  qual¬ 
ity  to  please  the  consumer.  They  are 
trying  vending  machines  in  public 
p’aces  for  retailing  apples  for  eating- 
out  of  hand.  In  addition,  convenient 
family  size  packages  are  to  be  sold  by 
retail  dealers  to  get  more  Northwest 
apples  into  the  home.  The  experiment 
Avill  be  Avortli  while  Avatching. 

The  services  of  an  extensive  radio 
chain  broadcasting  are  being  utilized 
by  a  national  fruit  growing  and  mar¬ 
keting  concern.  These  Aveekly  broad¬ 
casts  wi  1 1  continue  for  26  consecutive 
AAmeks  and  are  primarily  of  interest  to 
housewives.  Attention  i  directed  each 
week  to  the  fruits  and  vegetables  then 
in  season  and  at  their  prime.  Recipes 
are  included,  as  Avell  as  the  importance 
of  the  different  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  the  diet. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomies  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  starting  a  study  of  ex¬ 
isting  and  prospective  European  mar¬ 
kets  for  American  fruits  and  is  under¬ 
taking  arrangements  for  securing  more 
frequent  and  complete  market  and  crop 
reports  on  European  fruits.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  study  is  to  help  eliminate 
some  of  the  gamble  involved  in  ship¬ 
ping  to  the  foreign  markets  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions. 
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The  State  of  Ohio  seems  to  be  striv¬ 
ing  for  better  grading  and  packing  of 
Ohio  apples  with  the  aim  of  making 
this  fruit  more  acceptable  on  the 
British  market. 

The  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and 
Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions,  in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  will  start 
a  three-year  orchard  management  study 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  In  this 
study  the  object  is  to  determine  the 
place  of  the  orchard  in  the  farm  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  apple  sections  and 
methods  for  the  most  economical  pro¬ 
duction  and  maximum  net  return.  A 
Federal  representative  will  be  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Winchester,  Va.,  to  supervise 
the  work. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  largest 
apple  exhibit  in  the  history  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Products 
Show  which  will  be  held  in  Harrisburg 
in  January.  Cash  prizes  of  $3,500, 
banners  and  two  beautiful  silver  cups 
are  offered  as  prizes.  The  exhibit 
space  will  be  enlarged  to  take  care  of 
additional  entries  as  well  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  room  for  commercial  ex¬ 
hibits  and  the  usual  crowds  of  visitors. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 


What  Do  You  Think  of 
Cortland? 

I  have  an  orchard  of  1,000  trees  and 
expect  to  add  500  more  this  year,  but 
should  like  a  little  advice  and  informa¬ 
tion.  I  want  to  try  Cortland.  Is  it  as 
good  as  it  sounds?  How  does  it  com¬ 
pare  with  other  red  varieties  of  the  same 
season  and  what,  if  any,  do  you  think 
better  to  plant  instead  of  Cortland? 

Long  Island.  F.  w.  R. 


Very  fortunately  Cortland  has  not  been 
as  highly  advertised  as  some  other  va¬ 
rieties.  It  has  certainly  not  been  over¬ 
advertised — not  that  Cortland  is  not  a 
good  apple,  but  that  in  the  case  of  any 
new  variety  it  is  always  well  to  ti'y  out 
a  few  trees  before  making  a  heavy  plant¬ 
ing.  Over-advertising  sometimes  places  a 
lot  of  trees  in  a  locality  to  which  they 
are  not  suited.  This  has  not  happened 
with  Cortland  so  far. 

Cortland  is  first  of  all  a  good  apple.  It 
is  of  McIntosh  type.  The  flesh  is  white 
and  with  the  McIntosh  texture  though  a 
bit  firmer.  It  has  the  McIntosh  aroma 
hut  not  so  strong.  The  skin  is  not  so 
tough  yet  the  firmer  flesh  means  that  the 
fruit  of  Cortland  handles  without  severe 
bruising.  There  is  no  accounting  for 
likes  and  dislikes  in  tastes,  but  the  writer 
is  one  of  those  individuals  who  like 
Grimes  Golden,  Delicious  and  Cortland. 
He  will  take  a  good  Cortland  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  McIntosh  whenever  he  can  get  it, 
and  to  prove  that  the  matter  is  hereditary 
his  family  does  likewise !  The  only  rea¬ 
son  for  emphasizing  these  points  is  be¬ 
cause  Cortland  has  been  called  a  poor 
quality  apple  by  some  people.  Wherever 
the  apple  has  this  reputation  it  is  out  of 
its  range.  It  does  not  do  well  in  south¬ 
ern  regions  and  it  is  not  good  if  it  is  left 
on  the  tree  until  it  is  over-ripe.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  quality  of  long  hanging 
has  been  abused  by  some  growers,  and 
Cortland  has  suffered  in  their  eyes  in 
consequence.  Picked  two  weeks  after  Mc¬ 
Intosh  it  is  an  excellent  quality  fruit. 
The  fact  that  it  hangs  to  the  tree  well  is 
one  of  its  outstanding  virtues,  provided 
that  virtue  is  properly  employed. 

In  regard  to  finish  and  color  Cortland 
is  not  quite  so  attractive  as  McIntosh. 
For  that  matter  it  would  be  difficult  for 
any  apple  to  equal  McIntosh  in  attrac¬ 
tiveness  and  finish.  Cortland  has  some 
splashing  of  the  Ben  Davis  and  when  it 
becomes  too  highly  color  ;d  it  is  a  dull  red 
color  rather  than  a  live,  “snappy”  red. 
Furthermore  fruit  often  grows  two 
in  a  cluster  and  does  not  color  well 
around  the  stem  and  under  such  condi¬ 
tions.  Nevertheless  Cortland  must  be 
considered  as  a  fancy,  attractive  fruit. 

It  will  hold  in  storage  four  weeks  after 
McIntosh.  It  does  not  develop  its  best 
flavor  until  about  the  time  McIntosh  is 
losing  in  storage.  This  feature,  too,  ap¬ 
peals  to  growers  of  McIntosh-type  fruit. 
The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  rather 
open,  and  upright-spreading.  There  is 
something  the  appearance  of  Rome  Beau¬ 
ty  in  its  habit  of  growth,  yet  it  makes  a 
much  larger  tree.  The  fruit  is  borne  on 
spurs  and  terminally,  so  that  it  is  an 
early  and  regular  bearer.  It  has  proved 
to  be  hardy  under  severe  Winter  condi¬ 
tions. 

So  far  as  its  place  in  orcharding  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  fits  well  with  the  McIntosh 
trade.  If  one  is  planting  an  orchard  he 
should  consider  McIntosh  before  Cort¬ 
land.  Then  after  he  has  planted  all  the 
McIntosh  he  can  handle,  he  must  turn 
to  something  else,  and  for  that  purpose 
Cortland  is  not  far  out  of  place.  Wher¬ 
ever  McIntosh  succeeded,  Cortland  has 
done  well. 

And  so  Cortland  deserves  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  If  you  are  not  convinced  that 
it  will  do  well  with  you  try  a  few  first. 
There  is  too  much  at  stake  to  recommend 
that  anyone  plunge  heavily  into  a  new 
thing.  Try  it  out  and  be  satisfied  of  its 
merits,  but  you  are  certainly  not  being 
confused  by  over-advertising  and  over¬ 
statement.  It  is  a  promising  variety. 

H.  B.  T.  [ 
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Multuni  pro  parvo 

New  Mechanical 
Excellences  for  a 
Popular -Priced  Six 

it* 

New  Clirysler-designed  “Silver- 
Dome”  high-compression  en¬ 
gine,  using  any  grade  gasoline. 

New -type  rubber  insulation 
of  engine  to  wipe  out  the  last 
vestige  of  torque  and  vibration. 

New-type  iso-therm-invar- 
strut  pistons  with  piston  rings 
of  new  tongue  and  groove  con¬ 
struction. 

New -type  4 -wheel  hydraulic 
internal-expanding  brakes, 
with  squeakless  moulded 
brake  lining. 

New  riding  qualities,  long  re¬ 
silient  springs  and  hydraulic 
shock  absorbers  front  and  rear. 


Such  Val  ue 

could  come  from  no 
other  source  .  .  . 

De  Soto  Six  —  product  of 
Chrysler  engineering  and 
manufacturing  genius  — 
gives  so  much  more  beauty, 
quality  and  performance 
ability  for  so  little  cost— 
that  its  greater  value  in  the 
field  of  low  priced  sixes  has 
been  instantly  recognized 
and  generously  rewarded. 

Seven  Models 


Ride  in  the  New  De  Soto  Six 
and  acquaint  yourself  with 
the  new  degree  of  quality  and 
the  new  kind  of  performance 
which  Chrysler  has  engineered 
into  this  leading  popular- 
priced  Six. 


. .  and  up,  at  the  factory 


DE  SOTO  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

(Division  of  Chrysler  Corporation ) 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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Beautiful  Berry-bearing 
Shrubs 

Shrubs  which  produce  attractive  fruits 
are  especially  valuable  as  subjects  for 
garden  embellishment,  for  they  add  a  wel¬ 
come  touch  of  color  to  the  landscape  long 
after  the  more  fleeting  beauty  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  flowers  has  departed,  and  some  even 
remain  in  good  condition  until  well  into 
the  Spring.  These  berried  shrubs  fit  most 
appropriately  into  nature’s  Fall  color 
scheme,  blending  perfectly  with  the  rich 
browns,  yellows,  crimsons  and  purples  of 
the  fading  leaves,  and  reminding  us  that 
one  more  season  has  almost  passed,  and 
at  the  same  time  giving  a  gay  appearance 
to  what  otherwise  might  be  a  rather 
sombre  scene. 

Nor  is  the  garden  the  only  place  which 
may  be  beautified  in  this  way.  Branches 
and  sprays  of  snowberry,  Cotoneaster, 
Lonicera  and  most  of  the  others  can  be 
used  most  effectively  in  house  decorations, 
and  when  used  in  conjunction  with  foliage 
showing  Autumn  tints,  or  with  a  few  late 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  many  delight¬ 
ful  schemes  can  be  worked  out.  Let  us 
then  plant  more  berry-bearing  shrubs,  and 
especially  let  the  man  landscaping  a  new 
place  or  renovating  an  old  one  give  due 
consideration  to  the  merits  of  this  useful 
class  of  material,  not  forgetting  the  great 
variety  of  colors  which  are  to  be  found 
represented  therein ;  the  brilliant  scarlet 
of  the  Crataegus  and  Pyracantha,  the 
pure  white  of  the  snowberry,  the  blue- 
black  of  many  Viburnums,  the  turquoise 
blue  of  Ampelopsis  (Vitis)  heterophylla 
and  the  rich  violet  of  Calliearpa,  together 
with  numerous  intermediate  shades. 

The  cliokeberries,  Aronia  arbutifolia 
and  A.  atropurpurea,  are  native  of  East¬ 
ern  North  America,  and  are  well  adapted 
for  planting  in  fairly  moist  soil.  The  first 
named  grows  to  10  feet  in  height,  and 
bears  many  lustrous  red  fruits  which  re¬ 
main  plump  and  showy  until  far  into  the 
Winter.  The  fruits  of  the  latter  are  of 
a  purplish-black  hue,  but  they  shrivel  at 
the  first  real  Winter  weather.  Both 
species  are  absolutely  hardy,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  they  assume  brilliant  Fall  foliage 
colors. 

Of  the  barberries,  Berberis  Thunbergii 
is  the  most  commonly  cultivated,  and  an 
exceedingly  worthy  species  it  is,  with  its 
profusion  of  handsome  bright  red  fruits 
which  remain  on  the  branches  throughout 
the  Winter.  The  neat  close  habit  of  this 
shrub  adds  to  its  attractiveness.  Berberis 
vulgaris,  the  common  barberry,  has  scar¬ 
let,  egg-shaped  fruits  each  about  half  an 
inch  in  length  and  these  are  attractive  for 
many  months.  This  species  also  makes  a 
pretty  picture  in  May  and  June  when 
covered  with  conspicuous,  drooping,  gold¬ 
en-yellow  flowers.  A  form  of  B.  vulgaris 
sold  under  the  names  Purpurea  and  Atro¬ 
purpurea  is  particulax-ly  fine,  having  rich 
purple  colored  leaves  and  purple  fruits. 
The  common  barberry,  however,  is  a  host 
for  the  dangerous  rust  affecting  cereal 
plants,  and  is  a  forbidden  plant  in  some 
grain-growing  sections.  Bearing  great 
masses  of  salmon-red  fruits  B.  brevipani- 
culata  is  a  very  distinct  and  lovely  species 
well  worthy  of  more  extended  cultiva¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  hardiest  and  strongest- 
growing  barberries,  finally  attaining  a 
height  of  12  feet  or  more,  is  B.  aristata, 
bearing  bright  red  fruits  changin .  to  a 
violet  purple  color.  Other  members  of 
this  family  producing  decorative  fruits 
are  B.  Sieboldi,  lustrous  red  berries  re¬ 
taining  their  appearance  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  B.  sinensis  with  ovoid  pur- 
plish-colored  berries,  and  B.  Wilsonse 
with  salmon-red  berries,  but  only  hardy 
in  sheltered  situations. 

Calliearpa  Japonica  is  truly  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  shrub,  always  sure  to  excite  admira¬ 
tion.  Mature  specimens  are  from  three  to 
five  feet  in  height  and  have  numerous 
erect  slender  stems  bearing  opposite 
leaves  in  the  axils  of  which  the  pinkish 
flowers  appear  during  August.  These  are 
later  followed  by  rich  violet  colored  ber¬ 
ries,  each  about  the  size  of  a  peppercorn 
and  arranged  in  dense  clusters  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  stems.  Ir  is  well  to 
choose  a  comparatively  sheltered  posi¬ 
tion  for  this  subject,  and  some  protection 
during  the  Winter  may  be  advisable,  al¬ 
though  even  if  killed  to  the  ground  young 
vigorous  shoots  spring  from  the  base,  and 
as  the  flowers  and  fruits  are  borne  on  the 
current  season’s  growth  no  crop  is  lost. 
Calliearpa,  which  name  literally  means 
beauty  fruit,  succeeds  best  in  a  loamy 
soil  not  enriched  by  either  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

A  little  known,  but  nevertheless  lovely 
fruiting  shrub  is  Coriaria  Japonica  which 
is  splendidly  adapted  for  sunny  positions 
in  good  garden  soil.  It  grows  from  3  to 
10  ft.  in  height  and  produces  particularly 
handsome  bright  red  fruits  in  Summer 
which  turn  black  when  ripe.  Some  pro¬ 
tection  should  be  afforded  during  Winter. 

Several  of  the  dogwoods  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  list,  one  of  the  best  being 
the  so-called  cornelian  cherry,  Cornus 
Mas,  which  has  shining  scarlet  fruits  each 
about  %  in.  long  by  %  in.  wide.  These 
fruits  are  edible  and  of  good  acid  favor. 
Cornus  Mas  makes  a  shapely  shrub  or 
small  tree  up  to  20  ft.  in  height.  C. 
amomum  is  a  native  of  the  Eastern 
States.  It  is  of  spreading  habit  and  has 
blue  fruits.  C.  racemosa  produces  white 
fruits  borne  on  red  stalks,  while  those  of 
C.  obliqua  are  blue  or  partly  blue  and 
white. 

Cotoneaster  divaricata  comes  to  us 
from  Western  China.  The  fruits,  pro-  { 


duced  in  September,  are  ovoid  in  shape 
and  bright  red  in  color.  They  remain 
decorative  throughout  the  entire  Winter. 
Rarely  does  this  shrub  exceed  a  height 
of  6  ft.  Cotoneaster  tomentosa  has  brick- 
red  fruits  in  September  and  October,  and 
is  of  about  the  same  height  as  the  last 
named.  C.  integerrima  is  similar  to  C. 
tomentosa,  but  the  fruit  ripens  somewhat 
earlier.  A  very  hardy  and  decorative 
species  is  C.  racemiflora  which  also  bears 
red  fruits  but  only  grows  to  4  ft.  in 
height.  Other  beautiful  but  possibly  more 
tender  Cotoneasters  are  Simpsoni,  Rotun- 
difolia,  Acuminata  and  Microphylla.  All 
Cotoneasters  require  a  well-drained  soil 
and  an  open  sunny  position.  I  had  al¬ 
most  forgotten  to  mention  the  altogether 
delightful  Cotoneaster  horizontalis,  which 
is  so  charming  for  planting  in  rock  gar¬ 
dens  or  at  the  base  of  garden  steps.  It  is 
a  low  spreading  shurb,  with  flat  horizon¬ 
tal  branches  which  give  to  the  plant  quite 
a  distinct  appearance.  The  bright  red 
fruit  is  produced  with  the  utmost  pro¬ 
fusion  and  remains  decorative  for  an  ex¬ 
tended  period. 

The  white-fruited  Symphoriearpos  ra- 
eemosus  (snowberry)  is  well  known  and 
deservedly  popular.  The  pale  pink  flow¬ 
ers  are  succeeded  by  large  oval,  pure 
white  berries  which  hang  on  the  branches 
long  into  the  Winter.  Less  known  but 
none  the  less  worthy  is  Symphoriearpos 
vulgaris  (coral  berry,  Indian  currant). 
This  species  is  quite  hardy,  and  like  the 
former  retains  its  fruits  for  a  long  time. 
They  are  purplish  red  in  color  and  aggre¬ 
gated  in  dense  clusters  along  the  slender 
branches,  so  that  they  bear  a  distinct  re¬ 
semblance  to  masses  of  coral. 

The  spindle  trees  (Evonymus)  provide 
us  with  much  attractive  material,  the  na¬ 
tive  E.  Americana,  and  the  European  E. 
Europaea  being  especially  handsome.  E. 
alata  bears  a  great  quantity  of  tiny  vivid 


red  fruits  set  closely  along  the  curiously 
winged  branches.  E.  vegeta,  an  evergreen, 
is  of  low-spreading  habit,  but  climbs  to  a 
considerable  height  when  planted  against 
a  wall.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  retains  its 
gaily  colored  fruits  for  a  lengthy  period. 

A  fine  fruiting  privet  is  Ligustrum 
acuminatum  macrocarpum.  This  plant  is 
of  excellent  habit  and  the  shiny  black 
fruits  are  fully  half  an  inch  in  length. 

The  Winter-berry  (Ilex  vertieillata)  a 
deciduous  holly,  is  one  of  the  best  hardy 
fruiting  shrubs.  Birds  do  not  take  the 
berries,  and  they  are  attractive  until  mid¬ 
winter.  A  variety  known  as  Chrysocarpa 
has  bright  yellow  fruits  instead  of  the 
scarlet  fruits  of  the  type.  The  closely  re¬ 
lated  I.  laevigata  is  also  beautiful  and 
produces  orange  red  berries.  All  of  these 
prefer  a  moist  soil  and  an  open  situation. 
Lonicera  Maacki  podocarpa  is  one  of  the 
most  lovely  ornamental  fruiting  honey¬ 
suckles.  The  dark  red  fruits  ripen  in 
September  and  like  the  leaves,  are  re¬ 
tained  far  into  the  Winter.  It  grows 
quickly  to  a  height  of  six  or  eight  feet. 
L.  Morrowi,  L.  muscaviensis,  L.  Rup- 
reehtiana  and  L.  tartarica  all  bear  deco¬ 
rative  red  fruits,  and  are  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  when  planning  plantings. 
Honeysuckles  of  this  type  require  sunny 
situations. 

Lycium  Chinense  is  known  as  the 
Chinese  matrimony  vine.  It  is  a  spread¬ 
ing  shrub  with  long  recurving  branches 
which  in  the  Fall  are  absolutely  loaded 
with  oblong  orange-red  fruits  each  up  to 
one  inch  in  length.  This  shrub  is  adapted 
for  covering  fences,  etc.,  or  for  rambling 
over  rocky  ledges. 

The  Viburnums  of  the  single  flowering 
types  provide  us  with  a  long  list  of  beau¬ 
tiful  fruiting  shrubs.  The  “snowball” 
forms  do  not  of  course  bear  berries.  The 
choicest  of  the  more  easily  obtainable 
Viburnums  are  V.  dentatum,  fruit  deep 


blue ;  V.  Lantana,  red  fruit  changing  to 
black;  V.  cassinoides,  black  berries;  V. 
lentago  with  bluish-black  fruit ;  V.  molle* 
clusters  of  blue  fruit ;  V.  opulus,  red  cran¬ 
berry-like  berries,  and  V.  tomentosum, 
with  bright  red  fruits  which  ripen  almost 
black.  They  are  not  very  particular  re¬ 
garding  soils,  etc.,  but  succeed  best  in  a 
sunny  and  rather  moist  situation,  al¬ 
though  V.  Lantana  does  well  in  dry  soils. 

For  exposed  situations  few  shrubs  are 
more  useful  than  the  thorns.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  thorn  (Crataegus  cordata)  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  bears  large  clusters  of 
bright  red  fruits  which  remain  on  the 
branches  for  a  long  time.  The  coekspur 
thorn  makes  a  small  tree,  and  also  has 
red  persistent  fruits,  and  in  addition  there 
are  many  other  worthwhile  species. 

Rhodotypos  kerrioides  is  a  most  distinct 
and  beautiful  shrub  in  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter,  when  it  carries  a  good  crop  of  its 
peculiar  shining  black  fruits,  each  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  little  nutlets  joined  together 
at  their  bases.  It  does  not  exceed  6  ft. 
in  height,  and  is  a  lovely  shrub  both  in 
flower  and  fruit. 

Bearing  fruits  which  change  successive¬ 
ly  from  pale  lilac  to  bright  green  and 
thence  to  intense  turquoise  blue  Ampelop¬ 
sis  heterophylla  is  a  splendid  Fall  fruiter 
but  being  of  rambling  habit  it  is  most 
suited  for  planting  to  cover  low  walls  or 
rocky  spaces. 

Although  lengthy  the  foregoing  list  by 
no  means  includes  all  the  available  shrubs 
of  the  type  dealt  with,  but  I  trust  it 
serves  to  indicate  the  possibilities  in  this 
direction.  t.  h.  EVERETT. 

New  York. 


Engineer  predicts  a  fool-proof  plane 
m  another  five  years.  However,  the 
whole  history  of  mechanics  is  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  fool-proof  as  long  as  there’s  a  fool 
• — Arkansas  Gazette. 


Plymouth  2-Door  Sedan,  $700 


-  .  The  Secret  of  this  Cars 

Amazing  Popularity 


—  Plymouth’s  Greater 
Dollar  Value  looms  up 
when  compared  with  the 
few  other  cars  in  the 
lowest-priced  field 


1  i 


The  important  difference 
which  people  at  once  recog¬ 
nize  when  comparing  the 
new  Plymouth  with  the  few 
other  cars  of  its  price-class 
is  its  greater  dollar-for- 
dollar  value. 

To  place  any  of  these  cars 
beside  the  Plymouth  is  to 
become  conscious  immedi¬ 
ately  of  contrasts  which 
merely  begin  with  its  full- 
size  and  style. 


Riding  in  the  Plymouth,  you 
sense  at  once  the  Plymouth’s 
fundamental  strength  and 
durability,  as  well  as  the 
abundant  power  and  speed 
of  its  new  "Silver  -  Dome” 
high  -  compression  engine ; 
and  the  safety  of  its  internal 
hydraulic  4 -wheel  brakes. 

Give  yourself  the  joy  of  half 
an  hour’s  demonstration  in 
the  Plymouth. 

We  are  confident  you  will 
declare  it  as  unapproachable 
in  performance  as  it  is  un¬ 
approached  in  dollar-for- 
dollar  value-giving.  M25 


Roadster  .  .  $675 

(with  rumble  seat) 

Coupe  ...  .  685 

Touring  .  .  695 

2-Door  Sedan  700 

De  Luxe  Coupe  735 

{with  rumble  seat) 

4-Door  Sedan  735 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Plymouth  dealers  are  in  a 
position  to  extend  the  con¬ 
venience  of  time  payments 
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WANTED  once! 


300  More  Good  Men 

in  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  introduce  and  retail  Eawleigh’s 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
— -no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  170  necessities  needed  daily  in  every 
home.  Annual  Sales  over  35  million  pack¬ 
ages.  Largest  Company — over  15  million 
dollars  capital — 10  great  factories  and 
branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  repeat 
every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from  start. 
Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan,  N.  Y., 
$184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase  month¬ 
ly.  Dupray,  Mass.,  cleared  $6,000  last 
year;  Emery,  Me.,  $5,000;  Stowe,  Conn., 
$4,000;  Sinclair,  N.  H.,  Storm,  R.  I., 
$4,200  each.  Thousands  make  more  than 
they  ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as 
well.  Simply  follow  the  same  old  time- 
tested  Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  giv¬ 
en  consumers  best  values  and  satisfaction 
for  40  years.  We  supply  everything — 
products,  outfit,  sales  and  service  methods 
which  secure  the  most  business  every¬ 
where.  Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — 
no  boss — you  are  sole  owner  and  man¬ 
ager.  For  particulars  write 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  K-41  RUR  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

DBIT'  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


E-Z  POWER,  portable,  lasting, 
gives  you  20  and  more  uses  for  your  Ford. 
Develops  ^  to  8  h-p.  Cheaper  to  operate 
than  s  tationary  engine.  Fits  any  model — 
no  holes  to  drill.  Automatic  governor  reg¬ 
ulates  engine  speed — will  not  overheat. 
IS  -  DAY  FREE  TRIAL! 
M7E9  AT B7  Illustrated  folder  shows  its 
■  t light,  sturdy  construction. 
.WRITE  TODAY  —  a  post  card  will  do. 
E-Z  POWER  MFC.  CO. 

Sox  175  ATCHISON,  KANSAS 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

|  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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1  Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

There  died  at  his  home  in  Monroe  Co., 
N.  Y.,  a  few  days  ago  a  man  who  held 
the  record  of  being  the  oldest  Pomona 
Grange  Master  in  the  United  States, 
Jacob  Shaffer.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Shaffer  has  headed  the  Monroe  County 
delegation  at  the  State  Grange  and  his 
death  will  remove  a  striking  figure  from 
the  annual  sessions  of  the  State  body. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Shaffer  was 
in  his  90th  year  his  mental  and  physical 
activity  was  marvelous  for  one  of  his 
many  years.  Mr.  Shaffer  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Grange  in  Lewis  County  about 
45  years  ago.  Later  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  Monroe  County,  where  he 
became  a  member  of  Ogden  Grange.  He 
served  as  Master  of  his  own  Grange  for 
about  20  years  and  has  been  Master  of 
the  Monroe  County  Pomona  about  four 
years.  Mr.  Shaffer  Avas  a  native  of 
Strasburg,  France,  where  he  was  born 
July  12,  1839.  He  came  to  America  with 
liis  parents  when  he  was  five  years  old, 
settling  in  Lewis  County.  He  served  in 
the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  War,  be¬ 
ing  wounded  at  Gettysburg.  He  served 
as  commander  of  his  local  G.  A.  R.  Post 
at  Spencerport,  Monroe  County,  for  near¬ 
ly  20  years,  and  as  superintendent  of  the 
I  E.  Sunday  school  at  Adams  Basin, 
where  he  lived,  for  33  years  consecutively. 
At  a  recent  session  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  this  venerable  Civil  War 
veteran  was  chosen  to  be  the  color  bearer 
at  one  of  the  opening  sessions.  It  was  a 
very  impressive  moment  when  this  aged 
warrior  led  the  delegation  of  deputies  to 
the  platform  and  many  an  eye  was 
dimmed  with  tears  at  the  dramatic  spec¬ 
tacle. 

Gates  Grange  of  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y., 
recently  gave  a  dance  to  raise  money  for 
the  relief  of  a  family  in  the  neighborhood 
that  had  been  burned  out.  One  hundred 
dollars  was  given  the  afflicted  family 
from  the  proceeds. 

One  Grange  in  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is 
known  throughout  its  territory  as  “The 
Singing  Grange,”  on  account  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  attention  given  to  singing  in  its 
programs.  Community  singing  in  the 
Grange  is  a  fine  way  to  make  the  meet¬ 
ings  attractive,  as  most  of  the  members 
enjoy  these  features,  even  if  they  cannot 
sing.  A  live  song  leader  is  essential  for 
success. 

State  Grange  Master  George  Bisehel, 
of  Nebraska,  was  killed  September  21  in 
an  automobile  accident  near  his  home. 
The  accident  occurred  while  Master  Bis¬ 
ehel  was  on  his  way  to  attend  a  Grange 
meeting.  Under  his  leadership  the 
Grange  had  been  making  great  advance¬ 
ment  in  Nebraska.  He  will  be  succeeded 
until  the  next  State  Grange  election  by 
State  Overseer  J.  D.  Ream. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Eckert,  who  has  been  of¬ 
ficiating  as  superintendent  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  Juvenile  Grange  Depart¬ 
ment,  suggests  that  the  National  Grange 
should  issue  a  graduation  program  for  the 
use  of  members  of  the  Juvenile  Granges 
who  graduate  into  their  subordinate 
Granges.  A  large  class  was  recently 
graduated  from  the  Juveniles  to  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  Grange  in  Morenci  Grange  in 
Michigan.  Such  graduations  not  only 
stimulate  the  growth  of  the  Juvenile 
Grange  but  they  encourage  the  Juveniles 
to  develop  into  full  fledged  members  as 
soon  as  their  age  permits. 

Leslie  R.  Smith,  the  efficient  secretary 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  who  has  also  held  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  given  up  his  official 
place  at  Boston  with  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  his 
work  with  the  National  Grange.  A  large 
part  of  Secretary  Smith’s  time  will  now 
be  devoted  to  promoting  the  work  of  the 
National  Grange  Mutual  Liability  Com¬ 
pany  in  Massachusetts.  This  company 
has  recently  been  commissioned  to  extend 
its  business  in  several  additional  States 
and  a  large  growth  is  expected  during  the 
coming  yeai\ 

The  Grangers  of  Maine  are  mourning 
the  death  of  a  venerable  member  of  the 
order  in  the  Pine  Tree  State,  Roseoe  G. 
Pease,  formerly  chaplain  of  the  Maine 
State  Grange.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Grange  since  1875. 

State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  has 
appointed  Clyde  L.  Lowell  as  County 
Deputy  of  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Deputy  John  C.  Wiltsie,  who  recent¬ 
ly  resigned.  The  new  deputy  is  a  son  of 
Sherman  J.  Lowell,  formerly  Master  of 
the  National  Grange  and  now  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Tariff  Commission. 


Questions  About 
Propagation 

Could  some  of  your  readers  give  me 
tlie  best  or  usual  way  of  propagating  the 
following  flowers  by  seed :  Tritonia, 
Tigridia,  Hyacinthus  candieans,  Canna, 
Oxalis,  lilies,  Tritomas  and  Spanish  Iris? 

Yaphank,  N.  Y,  A.  z. 


Poplar  Roots  in  Drains 

Do  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  people  know 
of  a  way  to  get  rid  of  small  poplar  roots 
in  sewer  pipes  without  taking  up  pipes? 
Elk  County,  Pa.  g.  f,  p. 


Columbian  Stand¬ 
ard  Binder  Twine 
is  smooth,  even, 
strong  and  will  tie 
the  full  number  of 
bundles.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  prepared 
against  damage  by 
insects.  At  all 
dealers. 


Columbian  Dan  says:  ’'When  you  buy  rope  it  pays 
to  get  rope  of  proved  strength  and  durability — the 
same  kind  that  experienced  marine  engineers  chose 
for  the  ‘Leviathan’ — America’s  largest,  finest  ocean 
greyhound.  They  selected  Columbian  TAPE- 
MARKED  Pure  Manila  Rope  because  it’s  the 
strongest  rope,  size  for  size,  in  the  world.” 

Drillers  of  oil  wells  and  construction  engineers 
also  use  Columbian  because  they  know  that  it 
stands  the  hardest  sort  of  work  and  that  it  will  re¬ 
sist  breaking  tests  far  beyond  the  exacting  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  U.  S.  Government.  Follow  their  lead. 
Buy  rope  that  is  guaranteed  by  the  red,  white  and 
blue  Columbian  TAPE-MARKER,  woven  into  one 
of  the  strands.  Your  dealer  will  replace  any  rope 
containing  the  Columbian  TAPE-MARKER  if  it 
proves  defective. 


It's  the  strongest 

Rope 

of  its  size 


COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 


Auburn  “The  Cordage  City”  New  York 
Branches:  New  York  Boston  Chicago  New  Orleans 

COLUMBIAN 

TAPE-MARKED  PURE  MANILA 

ROPE 


OUARANTCCO  rope 

maoe  by  COLUMBIAN  ROPE  CO.auqurn.  n.y. 

ASK  r OR  "COLUMBIAN **  TAPE  MARKEO  ROPE 
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are  Now  learning 

Automobile  Mechanics 


TODAY  nearly  every  farmer  owns  one  or 
more  automobiles,  trucks  or  tractors  — 
which  sometimes  get  out  of  order  and  at 
times  when  the  owner  needs  them  most.  That 
means  disappointment,  loss  of  valuable  time, 
perhaps  the  loss  of  a  crop,  and  quite  some  ex¬ 
pense  for  repairs. 

Training  That  Pays 

No  doubt  you  have  discovered  that  if  one  per¬ 
son  on  the  farm — whether  owner,  foreman  or  son 
— knows  all  about  the  construction  and  operation 
of  automotive  vehicles,  you  can  not  only  save 
much  valuable  time  and  expense  of  repairs  on 
your  own  vehicles,  but  you  or  your  son  can  make 
good  money  overhauling  and  repairing  neighbors* 
cars,  trucks  and  tractors  during  ‘•off”  hours. 
Many  farmers’  sons,  learning  this  trade,  have 
found  that  staying  on  the  farm  and  keeping  the 
automotive  equipment  in  his  neighborhood  in 
good  repair  pays  better  than  any  job  he  could 
get  elsewhere. 

We  Can  Train  You 
in  Three  Months 

Any  ambitious  man,  without  previous  experi¬ 
ence,  can  master  this  best  paying  of  all  trades 
In  three  mouths  at  the  Stewart  Automotive 
Trade  School  of  New  York.  This  training  school 
is  recognized  by  the  automobile  trade  as  being 
in  a  class  by  itself.  It  employes  the  best  in¬ 
structors  obtainable  and  when  a  graduate  re¬ 


ceives  a  Stewart  certificate,  it  is  evidence  that 
he  knows  how  to  quickly  locate  causes  of  trouble, 
take  apart,  repair  and  reassemble  any  standard 
make  of  automotive  vehicle. 

This  institution  during  the  past  19  years  has 
trained  thousands  of  men — without  previous  ex¬ 
perience — to  become  skilled  automotive  me¬ 
chanics.  To  read  the  experiences  of  some  of 
these  prosperous  graduates  will  inspire  any  man 
wishing  to  learn  a  universal  trade  that  will 
guarantee  him  a  good  income — no  matter  where 
he  may  be  located. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue 

If  you  are  interested  in  adding  to  your  money¬ 
making  abilities  or  in  saving  of  valuable  time, 
during  busy  seasons — write  for  our  free  cata¬ 
logue.  which  illustrates  our  own  new  building 
and  best  equipped  shops  to  be  found  anywhere. 
It  illustrates  and  describes  in  detail  just  what 
your  training  will  consist  of. 

Our  tuition  fee  and  cost  of  living  in  New 
York  during  your  three  months’  training  would 
probably  amount  to  less  than  your  cost  of  one 
year’s  repairs  and  loss  of  time  due  to  break¬ 
downs. 

Write  today  for  our  catalogue  —  absolutely 
free— and  our  definite  proposition,  including  liv¬ 
ing  expenses  during  your  training  period.  Don’t 
delay!  Do  it  NOW! 

Stewart  Auto  Trade  School 

257-G  West  64th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

November  8,  1928. 

MILK 

November:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.35. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers,  November:  Class  1, 
$3.17 ;  Class  2,  $2.30 ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy . . 
Extras,  92  score  . . . . 

$0.50%  @$0.51 
.50 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.4o%  @ 

.49% 

Seconds  . 

.44 

@ 

.45 

Lower  grades . 

.42%  @, 

•43% 

Ladles  . 

.36 

@ 

.40 

Packing  stock . 

.35 

@ 

.37 

Renovated  . 

.42 

@ 

.43 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.52 

@ 

.52% 

.51 

@ 

.51% 

Firsts . 

.47 

@; 

.50 

Seconds  . 

.45 

@ 

.46 

Centralized  . 

.44 

@ 

.48 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  June  special.$0.28 
Fresh,  average  run  .... 

@$0.28% 

.25% 

Wis.,  flats,  held . 

.27 

@ 

•2i% 

Daisies,  fresh . 

.24 

@ 

.24% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . . . 

$0.73 

@$0.74 

Extras . 

.67 

@ 

:rz 

Average  extras  . 

.62 

@ 

.66 

Extra  firsts . 

.45 

@ 

.60 

Firsts  . 

.34 

@ 

.45 

Pacific  Coast,  white  . . . 

.53 

@ 

.73% 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby . 

.60 

@. 

.62 

Gathered,  best . 

.49 

@ 

.52 

Common  to  good  . . . . 

.29 

@ 

.40 

Storage,  selected  . 

.34 

@ 

.40 

Firsts  . 

.32 

@ 

.33 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . 

. $0.40  @$0.43 

. 30  @  .39 

. 16@ 

.24 

. 24  @ 

.34 

.27 

. 50  @ 

.53 

lUlKcyb)  yuuua  •  •  •  • 

. 30  @ 

.40 

........ 

Squabs,  white,  lb.  . . . 

. . 50  @ 

. 2.50  @ 

.70 

3.50 

Pnllc  . 

. 1.50@ 

2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 
Fowls*  lb.  ••••••••• 

AND  RABBITS 

. $0.23@$0.30 

. 26  @  .38 

. 20  @ 

.22 

Ducks  «••••••••••• 

. 20  @ 

. 15  @ 

.27 

.24 

Tame  rabbits . 

. 20  @ 

.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $17  50 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . no 

Common  to  good . 

.  5.00@  b.75 

Lambs  7.7.' . 13.00@13.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.22@$0.23 

Good  to  prime . }  £@ 

Culls  . 13@  -15 

Pigs  20  to  30  lbs . 18@  -20 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 14.00  @18.50 

Cows  . 16.00 @19.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 

Jersey,  150  lbs . *.50#  o'on 

Maine,  150  lbs . 2.00@  2.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 2.00@  7’^n 

Bu.  . . 1-90 @  1.50 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt.  . . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis, 

Imported  . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

Okra,  bu . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl.  . . 

Hubbard,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl, 
Watercress,  100  bchs.  . . 


_ $1.00@$1.25 

. 15  @  .25 

_ 30.00@35.00 

....  1.25@  2.00 

_ 1.50@  3.25 

_  1.00@  1.40 

....  2.00 @  5.50 
bbl..l5.00@15.50 

_ 6.00  @  7.50 

_ 1.50@  1.75 

....  1.00@  2.50 

_ 4.00  @  7.00 

_ 3.25@  4.50 

_ 2.50 @  6.00 

_ 1.00  @  2.00 

_ 2.00@  8.00 

_  1.00®  1.50 

. 50  @  1.25 

_ 2.00 @  2.50 

_ 2.50  @  2.75 

....  1.00@  8.00 

_  1.00@  3.50 

...  1.50  @  1.90 
_ 2.00 @  3.00 


DRIED  BEANS 


(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney . 


$9.00@$9.50 
8.75@  9.00 
8.25  @  8.50 


FRUITS 


Apples,  bu . 

Bbl . 

Pears,  bbl . 

Quinces,  bu . 

Cranberries,  %  bbl. 
Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt. 


. $0.50  @$3.25 

. 2.00@12.00 

. 3.00 @  6.00 

. 50  @  1.75 

. 3.00@  3.75 

. 50  @  .55 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $25.00@26.00 

No.  2  .  22.00  @23.00 


No.  3 . 15.00 @21. 00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@25.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring . $1.32% 

No.  2  red .  1.56% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.03% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 54 

Barley  . 74% 

Rye  .  1.10% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt, 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0, 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Lima  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb.  ... 

Lettuce,  head 
Onions,  lb.  . 

Cabbage,  lb. 


•  •  •  •  •  < 


. $0.19 

$0.58  @ 

.59 

.35  @ 

.42 

.80  @ 

.85 

.50  @ 

.75 

.40  @ 

.45 

.50@ 

.65 

.50  @ 

.55 

.35  @ 

.40 

.02  @ 

.03 

•15@ 

.20 

.25  @ 

.35 

.35  @ 

.40 

.40  @ 

.45 

.05  @ 

.15 

.10@ 

.15 

.05  @ 

.10 

Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmer’s  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
52c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  58c;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
65c;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  48c;  minimum  weight 
all  eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese.— Pimento,  roll,  10c;  cottage,  roll,  5c; 
Whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt..  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  4c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  5e;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  new  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  3c;  cabbage,  red,  head,  6c;  corn,  Yel¬ 
low  Bantam,  doz.  ears,  25c;  white,  doz.  ears, 
20c;  new  carrots,  bch,  5c;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  12c;  cucumbers,  100,  50  to  90c; 
home-grown,  100,  90c;  endive,  lb.,  8c;  horse¬ 
radish,  %  pt.,  15c;  leek,  bch,  5c;  lettuce,  Ice¬ 
land,  head,  5c;  home-grown,  bch,  5c;  onions, 
pk.,  30c;  green,  bch,  5c;  new  potatoes,  pk., 
25c;  parsley,  bch,  10c;  peppers,  doz.,  25c;  pie¬ 
plant,  2  lbs.,  5c;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.30;  radishes,  bch,  5c;  salsify,  bch.  10c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  pk.,  30c;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  4c;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  2c;  tur¬ 
nips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c;  tomatoes,  6  lbs.,  25c; 
Elberta  peaches,  bu.,  $1.75. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  33c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb.,  40c;  geese,  lb., 
35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry.. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  35c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats.. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  20e;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  26c; 
hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  5oc;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  55c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  sliced, 
lb.,  38c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork  loins, 
lb.,  28e;  whole  hams,  lb.,  34c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.,  25c;  cider  vinegar, 
gal.,  40e;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar,  lb., 
35c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet  cider,  gal., 
40c;  strawberry  plants,  100,  75c;  hickorynuts, 
qt.,  15c;  cord  wood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  26  to  28c;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  25  to  35c;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  25  to  32c;  dressed,  lb., 
40  to  45c;  broilers,  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  Leg¬ 
horns,  28  to  30c;  heavy,  32  to  35c;  squabs,  pair, 
75c  to  $1;  butter,  lb.,  60  to  65c;  eggs,  65  to  72c; 
grade  A,  24-oz.  case,  $19  to  $19.50;  fancy, 
white,  $20  to  $21;  unclassified,  $17.50;  retail,  70 
to  72e;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  50  to  60c;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  75c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1;  celery,  doz. 
bchs,  40  to  60c;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1  to 
$3;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  honey,  qt.,  60  to 
75c;  cap,  25c;  lettuce,  crate,  75c  to  $1.50; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.50;  onions,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  peppers,  bu.,  $1  to 
$'2;  potatoes,  bu.,  70  to  85e;  radishes,  doz.  bchs, 
60c:  rutabagas,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  squash,  lb.,  2 
to  3c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  turnips,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  endive,  doz.,  50c. 

Fruits.— Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3.50;  grapes,  lb., 
2%  to  5c;  peaches,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  pears, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  prunes,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Hay  and  Grain.— Hay,  mixed,  $13;  wheat, 
new,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.30. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  market  on  eggs  shows  a  strong  advance. 
Live  poultry  receipts  are  liberal  and  prices 
weak. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  52  to  53e;  tubs,  50  to  52e; 
firsts,  46  to  50c.  Cheese,  firm;  new  flats,  daisies, 
longhorn,  27  to  28c;  brick,  29  to  30c;  limburger, 
32  to  33c;  brick,  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs,  strong; 
Grade  A,  60  to  65c;  grade  B,  55  to  58c;  grade 
C,  29  to  40c:  unclassified,  48  to  60c. 

Poultry.- — Dressed,  steady;  fowls,  28  to  29c; 
chickens'  38  to  42c;  old  roosters,  20  to  21c; 
ducks,  28  to  30c;  geese,  20  to  25c;  turkeys,  40 
to  45c.  Live  poultry,  weak;  fowls,  23  to  29c; 
broilers,  23  to  28c;  old  roosters,  19  to  20C; 
ducks.  24  to  28c;  turkeys,  43  to  45c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Graven- 
stein,  AVolf  River,  75c  to  $1.25;  Pippin,  Alex¬ 
ander,  $1.15  to  $1.35:  Greening,  Twenty  Ounce, 
Snow,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  King.  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
Baldwin,  $1.40  to  $1.50:  Wealthy,  $1.65  to 
$1.90;  Jonathan,  McIntosh.  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  steadv;  home-grown,  bu.,  35  to  80c; 
150-lb.  sack,  $1.85  to  $2;  sweets,  N.  J.,  hamper, 
$1.75  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  red  kidney, 
cwt. ,  $8.50  to  $9;  pea,  $9  to  $9.50:  medium, 
$9.50  to  $10;  marrow,  $10.50  to  $11;  white 
kidnev.  $11  to  $12.  Onions,  higher:  home-grown, 
bu.,  $2.25  to  $3:  100-lb.  sack,  $3.85  to  $4.25; 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2;  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.— Cantaloupes,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.75:  cranberries,  25-lb.  box.  $3.65  to  $4; 
grapes,  bu.,  $1.20  to  $1.50:  Cal..  Malagas,  lug, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  pears,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.75;  prunes, 


bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50:  quinces,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables.— Beans,  wax,  green,  bu.,  $3.25  to 
$4;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  75c  to  $1.25;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  15c;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  80c;  car¬ 
rots.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cauliflower,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.75;  celery,  doz.,  40  to  90c;  cucumbers,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  eggplant,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  let¬ 
tuce,  box,  60c  to  $1;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs,  75c  to 
$1;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c;  parsnips,  %- 
bu.  bskt,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  peppers,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1.25;  pumpkins,  bu.,  50  to  85c;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  squash, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  tomatoes,  bu.,  65  to  75c;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  50  to  90c;  watercress,  doz.  bchs,  30 
to  40c, 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  loose,  ton,  $16  to 
$18;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $15;  oat  straw,  $10 
to  $11;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton,  $32;  standard 
middlings,  $32.50:  red-dog.  $43;  cottonseed  meal, 
36  per  cent  protein,  $45.50;  oiltneal,  34  per 
cent,  $57.50;  hominy,  $36.25;  gluten,  $44.55; 
oatfeed,  $19.  C.  H.  B. . . 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Demand  has  continued  moderate  on  most  pro¬ 
duce  offered  at  Boston.  Light  offerings  of  ap¬ 
ples,  together  with  general  improvement  in 
quality,  have  created  a  firmer  demand  for  that 
fruit.  Celery  has  advanced  slightly,  largely 
to  lighter  offerings.  Potatoes  continue  low  in 
price.  Cauliflower  is  firm.  Eggs  are  higher. 
Wool  is  firm  with  no  price  changes  noted. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  Baldwins  ord.,  50c  to  $1;  fancy, 
$1.25  to  $1.75.  McIntosh  ord.,  $1.25  to  $2.75; 
fancy,  $3  to  $4  std.  bu.  box.  Me.,  bids.,  A2%- 
in.  up,  Wolf  River,  $2  to  $3.  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%- 
in.  Va.  Staymans,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Yorks,  $1.50 
to  $1.60  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs.,  35  to  65c.  Cut  off,  65c  to  $1 
std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair; 
market  weak.  Native  white,  85c  to  $1.10  std. 
bu.  box.  Savoy,  mostly  $1  to  $1.35  bbl.  N.  Y. 
Danish,  100-lb.  sacks,  few  sales.  $1.85  to  $2. 

Carrots.  — ■  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  24  bchs.,  75e  to  $1.10.  Cut  off,  $1  to 
$1.35  std.  bu.  box.  Cal.,  crts,  $2  to  $3. 

Cauliflower. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  4-12  lids.,  75c  to  $1.10  crts.  N.  Y., 
$2.25  to  $2.75:  few  $3. 

Celery.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs,  white,  $1.50  to  $2;  few,  $2.25. 
Pascal,  $2  to  $3  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  and  Mich., 

2- 3  crts,  best,  $2.50  to  $3.  Ore.,  crts,  $6  to 
$6.50. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native,  %-bbl.  crts.,  $2.75  to 
$3.25;  y2  bbl.,  $6  to  $6.50. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  50-70  cukes,  med  to  No.  1,  $5  to  $9.50; 
few,  $9.50;  few  fancy,  $10  to  $11  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  li.h.  ord.,  18  hds.,  S5c  to  $1.25. 
Cal.,  $5  to  $6  ert. 

Mushrooms.- — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Native  and  Pa.  fancy,  75c  to  $1.25 

3- lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  yellows,  $1.50  to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box.  Mass., 
100  lbs.,  $2.75  to  $3.50.  Ida.,  100  lbs..  $3.85 
to  $4.  Valencias,  Spanish,  $2  to  $2.25  %  case. 
Mich.,  100  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.25. 

Potatoes.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  75  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.,  100-lb. 
bags,  Gr.  Mts.,  $1.15;  few,  $1.20. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native,  35  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  J. 
and  Md.  bu.  bskt.,  Savoy  mostly,  85c. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Blue  Hubbard,  $40  to  $50  ton.  Blue  Hub¬ 
bard  and  Turban.  $1.25  to  $1.75  bbl. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  im¬ 
proved.  Hothouse,  best,  20  to  25c  lb.  Cal., 
lugs,  best,  $2  to  $3.  Ohio,  h.li.,  fancy,  mostly 
$2.50  10-lb.  bskt. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  quiet.  No. 
1  Timothy,  $24.50  to  $25.50.  Eastern,  $17.50 
to  $22.  Clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
49c;  firsts,  45  to  48%c.  Seconds,  43  to  44c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  68c.  Mixed  colors,  67c.  White 
extras,  66c  doz.  Fresh  eastern  extras,  58  to 
60c.  Undergrades,  35  to  40e  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extras  fresh, 
26%  to  27c.  Firsts,  new.  25  to  26c.  Extras 
held,  31  to  32c.  First  held,  28  to  30c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $9  to 
$9.50.  Cal.,  small  white,  $9.25  to  $9.50.  Yel¬ 
low  Eves,  $8.50  to  $8.75.  Red  Kidney,  $8.50 
to  $8.75.  Limas,  $10  to  $10.25  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  firm.  Demand  good.  Receipts 
of  domestic  at  Boston  for  week  ending  Nov.  3, 
1928,  955,900  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  45  to  46c; 
clothing,  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing,  50  to 
51c;  clothing,  43  to  44c:  %  blood,  combing,  55c; 
clothing,  49  to  50c;  %  blood,  combing,  54  to  55c; 
clothing,  45  to  47c;  low  %  blood,  4S  to  49c. 

Scoured  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing,  $1.10  to 
$1.15;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03;  %  blood,  combing, 
$1.05  to  $1.10;  clothing,  97c  to  $1;  •%  blood  comb¬ 
ing.  $1  to  $1.03;  clothing,  91  to  96c;  %  blood,  93 
to  96c;  clothing,  80  to  85c;  low  %  blood,  combing, 
82  to  87c.  Terr,  mostly,  combing,  $1.10  to 
SI. 15;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03;  %  blood,  combing, 
$1.07  to  $1.12;  clothing,  97c  to  $1;  %  blood, 
combing,  $1.02  to  $1.06;  clothing,  95  to  98c;  % 
blood,  combing,  95  to  98c;  clothing,  85  to  90c; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  87  to  90c. 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

These  figures  and  notes  are  supplied  by  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Connecticut  Market  Bulletin,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Hartford. 

A  summarv  of  city  market  conditions  indicates 
the  rapid  closing  of  the  season  for  native  green 
Vegetables  and  a  quiet  fruit  market.  Potatoes 
were  freely  offered  and  low  priced. 

Hartford.  —  Vegetable  market  mostly  un¬ 
changed.  Receipts  of  roots  liberal.  Cabbage 
and  spinach  from  local  growers  decreasing. 
Squash  freely  offered.  Potato  trading  mostly 
confined  to  native  stock.  Little  new  in  the 
fruit  situation. 

New  Haven. — Cauliflower  and  spinach  plenti¬ 
ful,  other  vegetables  unchanged.  Fruit  market 
quiet.  Eggs  firm,  demand  active. 

Waterbury.  —  Green  vegetables  diminishing. 
Shipped-in  stock  replacing  native  products.  In 
fruits,  a  gradual  shift  from  Fall  to  Winter  va¬ 
rieties  is  taking  place. 

Bridgeport. — Native  vegetable  offerings  limited 
and  market  dull.  Fruits  steady  especially  for 
fancy  stock.  Egg  market  firm. 

New  London. — Produce  offerings  light,  trad¬ 
ing  slow.  Spinach  liberal.  Potato  prices  low. 
Native  egg  supply  limited. 

Norwich. — Native  produce  supply  decreasing. 
Potatoes  liberal.  Native  eggs  in  good  demand. 

The  Connecticut  potato  crop  is  adequate  for 
the  needs  of  population  for  several  months.  Re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  several  thousand  bushels  of 
native  potatoes  are  available  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Haven  in  addition  to  the  increased  acreage 
and  harvest  near  Hartford. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Bridgeport,  Nov.  3. — Fruits  and  Vegetables: 
Apples,  King,  14  qts.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Opalesdent, 
14  qts..  $1  to  $1.50:  McIntosh,  14  qts.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75:  Pippins.  14  qts..  $1  to  $1.25;  Greenings, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2:  No.  2  and  drops,  14  qts.,  40 
to  75c;  cranberries.  %  bbl.  box,  $7.50  to  $8; 
grapes.  Concord.  12  qts..  60  to  80c;  oranges, 
176-216.  $8.50  to  $11:  quinces.  14  qts.,  75c  to 
$1.25;  beets,  bn..  $1.50:  cauliflower,  doz.  crate, 
$2  to  $2.25;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots, 


bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  celery,  12-stalk  bun.,  75c  to 
$1;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  lettuce,  doz.,  75c  to 
$1.50;  onions,  bu.,  $2.15  to  $2.50;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1;  2  bu.,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  pumpkins,  Sugar,  doz., 
$1  to  $1.25;  rutabagas,  100  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $3; 
spinach,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  squash,  lb.,  3%c;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.  Poultry  and  Dairy.  — 
Chickens,  live,  lb.,  25  to  32c;  dressed,  lb.,  40 
to  48c;  ducks,  dressed,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  fowls, 
dressed,  lb.,  30  to  36c;  live,  lb.,  23  to  32c; 
eggs.  Conn,  newlaid  fancy,  75  to  80c;  Conn, 
special  No.  1,  65  to  68c;  Conn,  special  No.  2, 
55  to  60c;  Conn,  extra,  65  to  68c;  Conn,  gath¬ 
ered,  65  to  68c;  western,  40  to  50c;  Rutter,  92 
score,  lb.,  48  to  53c. 

Hartford,  Nov.  7. — Fruits  and  Vegetables:  Ap¬ 
ples,  Baldwins,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  Baldwins, 
A2%-in.,  bbl.,  $4  to  $5;  King,  14  qts.,  90c  to 
$1.40;  Opalescent,  14  qts.,  75c  to  $1.25;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  14  qts.,  $1.25  to  $2;  Pippins,  14  qts.,  75c 
to  $1.25;  Greenings,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  No.  2 
and  drops.  14  qts.,  40  to  60c;  cranberries,  % 
bbl.  box,  $7.50  to  $8.25;  grapes.  Concord,  12  qts., 
55  to  65c;  oranges,  176-216,  $6.50  to  $10; 
quinces,  14  qts.,  75c  to  $1.25;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  cauliflower,  doz.  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.25; 
cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2;  celery,  12-stalk  bun.,  75e  to  $1.10;  kale, 
bu.,  50  to  75c;  lettuce,  doz.,  65c  to  $1.50;  onions, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25: 
potatoes,  bu.,  70  to  85c;  2  bu.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1,50 
to  $1.70;  pumpkins,  Sugar,  doz.,  $1.10  to  $1.50; 
rutabagas,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  spinach, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.10;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c:  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.10.  Poultry  and  Dairy. — 
Chickens,  live,  lb.,  27  to  35c;  dressed,  lb.,  40 
to  50c;  ducks,  dressed,  lb.,  30  to  33c;  fowls, 
dressed,  lb.,  30  to  36c;  live,  lb.,  25  to  33c:  eggs, 
Conn,  newlaid  fancy,  72c;  Conn,  special  No.  1, 
68  to  70c;  Conn,  special  No.  2,  50  to  58c;  Conn, 
extra,  65  to  68c:  Conn,  gathered,  60  to  64c;  west¬ 
ern,  40  to  60c;  butter,  92  score,  lb.,  50  to  54c. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  as  much  interest 
in  apples  as  usual,  perhaps  due  to  the  partial 
holiday  on  account  of  the  election  turning  the 
interest  in  other  directions.  Receipts  were  gen¬ 
erally  moderate  by  rail  and  truck,  and  move¬ 
ment  was  rather  slow.  Delicious  and  Romes 
were  bringing  the  best  prices,  fancy  stuff  oc¬ 
casionally  reaching  $1  a  %-bu.  basket,  but  most 
sales  were  of  the  range  of  50  to  65c.  Virginia 
barrels,  U.  S.  No.  l’s  2%-in.  Staymans  and 
Romes  were  quoted  at  $3.75,  while  Maryland 
Paragons,  same  grade,  brought  $1.25  to  $1.50  a 
bushel.  York  State  Baldwins  and  Pippins,  U. 
S'.  No.  l’s,  2%-in.  were  quoted  at  $1.40,  and 
Northwestern  Greenings  $1.60  to  $1.75.  Grapes 
continue  in  very  slow  demand  and  market  was 
weak,  York  State  Concords  in  12-quart  Climax 
baskets  selling  35  to  50c  as  to  quality.  Pears 
were  also  dull,  best  York  State  Seckels  selling 
around  $2  a  bushel  with  small  ranging  $1.25  to 
$1.65  a  bushel.  Cranberries  show  very  little 
change,  Massachusetts  Early  Blacks  bringing 
$3.50  per  (4 -bbl.  box,  and  N.  J.  Champions  up 
to  $4.50  a  box.  York  State  quinces  were  quoted 
$1.25  to  $2  a  bushel  the  last  of  the  week.  With 
the  advancing  season  more  and  more  vegetables 
are  coming  in  from  the  South  and  West.  There 
have  been  severe  frosts  in  nearby  sections  al¬ 
though  they  were  later  than  usual  and  the 
weather  in  general  has  been  excellent  for  har¬ 
vesting  Fall  vegetables.  Lima  beans  are  com¬ 
ing  mostly  from  Virginia,  some  of  the  best 
selling  $4.50  to  $5.50  a  bushel.  String  beans  at 
present  are  coming  from  several  districts  includ¬ 
ing  Virginia,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina  and 
Florida.  Prices  ranged  from  $1.50  to  $4.75, 
mostly  $3  to  $4  bushel  for  good  beans.  Some 
arrivals  were  practically  worthless.  The  cu- 
eumbers_  were  mostly  from  Florida,  averaging 
about  $5  per  %-bu.  hamper.  Eggplant  came  all 
the  way  from  Texas  and  peas  from  California 
and  Virginia,  five-peck  hampers  of  peas  selling 
mostly  at  from  $3  to  $4.  Sweet  potatoes  were 
in  moderate  demand  with  Virginia  barrels  sell¬ 
ing  $2.75  to  $2.85.  Brussel  sprouts  are  not 
bringing  quite  as  high  a  price  as  earlier  in  the 
season,  but  Long  Islands  were  commanding  from 
10  to  20c  a  quart.  Carrots  were  dull.  Cabbage 
was  dull  and  lower,  York  State  Danish  declining 
to  a  range  of  $27  to  $30  a  ton,  but  celery  held 
fairly  steady  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  two-third  York 
State  crate.  Nearby  spinach  has  been  moving 
at  65  to  75c,  fancy  85  to  90c  per  bushel.  Some 
of  the  nearby  lettuce  has  showed  some  effects 
of  the  frost  and  even  the  best  seldom  exceeded 
$1  to  $1.25  per  two-dozen  crates. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  somewhat  lighter  last  week, 
18,000  cases  against  22,850  cases  for  the  week 
previous,  and  the  market  on  fine  quality  eggs 
advanced  slightly.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
shipments  are  not  as  frequent  as  when  eggs  are 
more  plentiful.  There  is  also  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  producers  to  hold  their  eggs  longer 
than  usual  when  prices  are  advancing  all  of 
which  has  caused  a  good  many  lots  of  mixed 
qualities  to  be  received.  Such  lots  moved  slow¬ 
ly  at  irregular  prices.  Fresh  extra  firsts  moved 
at  46  cents  a  dozen  and  fresh  firsts  at  43  cents. 
There  has  also  been  some  improvement  in  the 
price  on  fresh  seconds  which  worked  out  at  34 
•to  36  cents  a  dozen.  The  very  carefully  se¬ 
lected  candled  fresh  eggs  put  up  especially  for 
the  carton  trade  showed  a  gain  of  one  cent  a 
dozen  during  the  week,  closing  at  55  to  57  cents. 
The  cold  storage  movement  from  Philadelphia 
warehouses  for  the  week  was  not  quite  as  large 
as  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  The  total 
holdings  on  November  5  were  reported  as  189.119 
cases  or  about  19,000  cases  more  than  same  date 
a  year  ago.  Total  holdings  for  26  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  markets  of  the  country  on  November  5  were 
reported  as  4,230,749  cases  against  3,722,375 
cases  on  November  3  a  year  ago. 

There  was  very  little  change  in  the  live  poul¬ 
try  market.  Live  poultry  showing  real  quality 
moved  without  difficulty  on  a  firm  market.  Live 
fowl,  fancy  heavy  Plymouth  Rocks  ranged  31 
to  33c  a  lb.  Mixed  breeds  of  colored  fowl  aver¬ 
aged  29c  and  White  Leghorns,  large,  ranged  25 
to  27c.  Small  Leghorns  sold  as  low  as  20c  a  lb. 
Chickens,  springers,  Plymouth  Rocks  brought  as 
high  as  31  to  32c.  Mixed  colors  ranged  28  to 
30c  and  White  Leghorns,  27  to  29e  a  lb.  Old 
roosters  moved  out  at  22  to  24c. 

Fine  heavy,  fresh-killed  fowl  has  been  in  small 
supply  and  the  market  firm.  Fine  heavy  fowl 
ranged  32  to  33c  in  barrels  and  western  boxed- 
packed  brought  2c  above  these  prices.  Fowl 
weighing  about  4  lbs.  was  quoted  30  to  31c 
with  smaller  fowl  ranging  downward  to,  23c,  as 
to  size.  Desirable  sized  chickens  were  kept 
pretty  well  cleaned  up,  and  barreled-packed.  iced 
broilers  held  steady  at  28  to  40c  a  lb.  Fancy 
nearby,  fresh-killed  turkeys  were  quoted  at  55 
to  58c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Fine  hay  was  hi  fairly  good  demand  and  sup¬ 
plies  were  kept  well  cleaned  up.  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  moved  at  $17.50  to  $18  a  ton.  Best 
Timothy  light  clover  mixed  brought  $16  to  $17 
a  ton  and  No.  2  averaged  $14.50.  Straw  was 
rather  scarce  and  market  held  firm.  Straight 
rye  straw  selling  $18  to  $20  a  ton,  wheat  and 
oat  straw  was  quoted  $13  to  $15  a  ton. 

B.  W.  S. 


“Well,  Fritz,  how  do  you  like  your 
new  teacher?”  “He  is  very  nice  but  I 
can’t  believe  him.  Yesterday  he  said  five 
and  four  make  nine,  and  today  he  says 
that  three  and  six  make  nine.” — Lustige 
Blaetter. 
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F  airbanks 


America’s  Motion  Picture  Favorite,  as  he  will  appear  in  his  forthcoming  production  Tll0  1 1*011  jVIask  SCtyS— • 

fT  get  more  kick  from  the  Lucky  Strike  flavor  than  from  any 
other  cigarette.  They  are  easier  on  my  throat  and  wind.  That’s 
why  I  smoke  nothing  but  Luckies.  Toasting  really  means  a  lot 
to  me.  My  own  experience  has  proven  that  toasting  not  only 
takes  out  the  bad  things  but  doubles  the  flavor.” 


©  1928  The  American  Tobacco  Co..  Manufacturer 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — In  a  perfectly  pocketed, 
almost  inaccessible  canyon  in  tlie  Horse 
Creek  country  of  Utah,  Grand  County 
law  enforcement  officers  have  found  the 
lair  of  an  elaborate  cattle  rustling  gang 
which  savors  of  the  old  West.  Cattle 
stolen  from  the  Baker  ranch  last  Spring 
were  found  Nov.  1  grazing  in  the  luxuri¬ 
ant  forage  of  an  isolated  range  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  distant.  The  range  was  shut 
off  by  mountains  and  entered  by  a  nar¬ 
row,  hidden,  natural  gateway.  The  dis¬ 
covery  came  as  the  result  of  an  anony¬ 
mous  letter  addressed  to  the  ranch  own¬ 
ers. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  persons, 
including  policemen,  alleged  racketeers, 
bootleggers,  slot  machine  operators  and 
concessionaires,  were  indicted  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  2,  by  the  Allegheny 
County  Grand  Jury  investigating  vice 
and  graft  in  Pittsburgh  and  the  county. 
The  indictments  were  returned  after  some 
50  witnesses  had  testified,  one  on  each  in¬ 
dictment. 

Two  men  were  burned  to  death  in  a 
gasoline-fed  blaze  that  razed  the  one-story 
Leviathan  Garage  at  405-411  East  11th 
St.,  New  York,  early  Nov.  2,  and  drove 
2,000  scantily  clad  persons  from  adjacent 
tenements  to  the  streets.  More  than  200 
trucks  and  automobiles  were  destroyed 
with  the  building  itself.  The  damage  is 
estimated  at  .$250,000.  The  explosion  of 
a  lantern  hanging  in  the  rear  of  a  truck 
is  believed  to  have  started  the  blaze. 

Matthew  Tatterson,  member  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  and  Republican  ward  leader,  was 
sentenced  at  Philadelphia  Nov.  2  to  five 
years  in  the  county  prison  and  fined  $5,- 
000,  on  charges  of  taking  bribe  money 
from  saloon  keepers.  Others  sentenced 
on  similar  charges  as  result  of  the  Grand 
Jury  investigation  of  bootlegging  and 
police  corruption,  were :  Charles  W. 
Schoenleber,  former  captain  and  com¬ 
mander  of  a  police  district,  four  years  and 
$10,000  fine.  William  O.  Knoell,  former 
captain  and  commander  of  a  police  dis¬ 
trict,  three  years  and  $10,000  fine.  Her¬ 
bert  Layre,  special  policeman,  three 
years  and  $3,000  fine.  John  W.  Sells, 
special  policeman,  18  months  and  $2,500 
fine.  Albert  Long,  special  policeman,  six 
months  and  $750  fine. 

A  family  of  five  was  burned  to  death 
in  a  fire  at  South  Conquerall,  Nova 
Scotia,  Nov.  6.  The  dead  are  Albert 
Nass,  his  wife,  two  children.  Annie,  aged 
14,  and  Viola,  11,  and  Eli  Nass,  brother 
of  Albert.  The  tragedy  was  discovered 
when  a  neighbor  saw  smoke  arising  from 
the  Nass  farm.  Investigation  revealed  a 
mass  of  smoking  ruins.  No  one  escaped 
from  the  house,  and  the  complete  story  of 
the  fire  was  left  to  conjecture. 

Fire,  starting  from  a  bonfire  built  by 
two  small  boys,  roared  its  way  through 
a  warehouse  and  freight  sheds  along  the 
waterfront  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y-,  Nov.  6, 
leaped  a  railroad  track  and  crossed  lower 
Main  Street,  attacking  buildings  on  both 
sides  of  the  thoroughfare.  Fire  Chief 
George  W.  Hedden  estimated  the  property 
loss  at  nearly  $1,000,000  predicting  that 
an  entire  block  of  business  and  rooming- 
structures  would  be  wiped  out. 

The  monoplane  Yankee  Doodle,  holder 
of  two  transcontinental  records,  caught  in 
a  blinding  rain  and  fog  in  the  Bradshaw 
Mountains,  Arizona,  Nov.  3,  struck 
against  a  side  wall  in  Crook  Canyon,  23 
miles  south  of  Prescott,  and  sent  Capt. 
C.  B.  Collyer,  pilot,  and  Harry  Tucker, 
passenger-owner,  to  their  deaths.  The 
open  parachutes  of  the  pilot  and  the  pas¬ 
senger  indicated  that  the  pair,  realizing 
their  plight  too  late,,  had  made  an  effort 
to  jump.  Their  landing  flares  also  had 
been  released.  The  Bradshaw  Mountains, 
where  the  plane  fell,  previously  proved  a 
barrier  to  the  Yankee  Doodle  in  a  non¬ 
stop  flight  less  than  two  months  ago. 
With  Art  Goebel,  famous  transoceanic 
aviator  at  the  controls,  and  Tucker  as  a 
passenger,  the  plane  was  forced  down  20 
miles  north  of  Prescott  when  the  gaso¬ 
line  supply  became  exhausted.  The  plane 
this  time  was  en  route  from  Los  Angeles 
to  New  York  on  a  non-stop  flight  in  an 
attempt  to  lower  the  west-east  record. 

“Dr.”  John  Barnes,  self-styled  psycho¬ 
analyst  and  mystic,  has  confessed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  police  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Nov.  4, 
to  a  five-year  career  of  swindling  in  which 
he  is  said  by  detectives  to  have  victimized 
more  than  100  business  men  in  many 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Detectives 
said  the  “doctor,”  a  slight,  well-dressed 
man  of  44,  told  them  his  method  was  to 
visit  a  city,  introduce  himself  as  a  skilled 
psychoanalyst,  speak  before  civic  clubs, 
“analyze”  a  number  of  influential  busi¬ 
ness  men,  and  later  return  with  checks 
or  drafts  he  wished  cashed.  The  drafts, 
police  said,  were  usually  fraudulent.  Po¬ 
lice  learned  he  had  visited  Jackson,  Miss., 
and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  “examined”  a 
number  of  business  men  there.  Among 
other  cities  the  detectives  said  Barnes 
named  were,  Louisville,  Detroit,  Toledo, 
Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Dallas,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  They 
said  he  confessed  having  defrauded  former 
“clients”  in  each  of  these. 

WASHINGTON. — Approximately  $9,- 
000,000  was  received  by  the  two  major 
political  parties  during  the  Presidential 
race,  of  which  $4,911,744  went  to  the 
Republican  National  Committee  and  $4,- 
088,932  to  the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 


mittee,  as  shown  in  reports  filed  Nov.  2 
with  the  House  Campaign  Funds  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  committee  accountings  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  funds  were  used  up  al¬ 
most  entirely,  the  Oct.  31  balances  being 
$137,383  for  the  Republicans  and  $92,- 
094  for  the  Democrats.  The  reports  dealt 
primarily  with  receipts  and  disburse¬ 
ments  during  the  last  week  in  October. 
Over  this  period,  J.  R.  Nutt,  Treasurer 
of  the  Republican  Committee,  said  $770,- 
000  had  been  contributed  and  $562,000 
spent.  James  W.  Gerard,  Treasurer  of 
the  Democratic  Committee,  reported  the 
week’s  receipts  as  $1,023,894,  of  which 
$500,000  was  a  loan,  and  expenditures  as 
$1,056,991. 

The  Army  finance  officer  in  New  York 
is  to  be  provided  with  an  armored  auto¬ 
mobile  to  protect  Uncle  Sam's  money 
bags  from  holdups.  A  one  and  one-half 
ton  armored  pay  car  has  been  constructed, 
the  body  of  which  is  made  of  three-inch 
armor  plate,  with  windshield  and  win¬ 
dows  of  bullet-proof  glass. 

THE  ELECTION.— Nov.  6  Herbert 
Hoover  was  elected  by  the  largest  vote 
ever  attained  by  a  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  He  secured  444  elec¬ 
toral  votes,  carrying  the  nation.  Smith 
lost  his  own  State  of  New  York,  and 
his  majority  in  New  York  City  fell  far  be¬ 
hind  previous  elections.  The  South  was 
broken,  Hoover  carrying  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina  and  Texas.  In  this  State  the 
rural  districts  cut  Smith’s  returns  heavily. 
The  Western  States  suffering  from  farm 
discontent  voted  for  Hoover.  In  Washing¬ 
ton  he  will  have  the  support  of  a  Republi¬ 
can  Congress.  The  party  majority  in  the 
Senate  will  be  55  of  the  96  seats.  This 
with  the  re-election  of  Senator  Shipstead, 
the  Farmer-Labor  member  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  would  leave  the  Democrats  40  seats. 
On  this  basis  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
for  the  Democrats  and  the  Republican  in¬ 
surgents  again  to  form  a  coalition  to  con¬ 
trol  the  Senate  on  important  legislation. 


There  are  eight  so-called  insurgent  Sena¬ 
tors  led  by  Senator  George  Norris,  of 
Nebraska,  who  is  a  Senate  hold-over  and 
who  declared  for  Governor  Smith  less 
than  a  month  before  the  election.  Others 
are  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  of 
Wisconsin,  re-elected ;  Senator  Blaine,  of 
that  State,  a  hold-over;  Senator  Nye,  of 
North  Dakota,  another  hold-over;  Sena¬ 
tor  Lynn  Frazier,  of  the  same  State,  re¬ 
elected  ;  Senator  Robert  M.  Howell,  of 
Nebraska,  re-elected ;  Senator  Hiram 
Johnson,  of  California,  re-elected,  and 
Senator  Brookhart,  of  Iowa,  a  hold-over. 
If  returns  as  indicated  include  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  sweep  a  Republican  Senate  ma¬ 
jority  of  55  seats,  it  would  require  the 
combined  strength  of  these  eight  insurg¬ 
ents  to  control  the  Senate  combined  with 
every  Democrat  in  that  body.  Senators 
Norbeek  and  McMaster,  of  South  Dakota, 
have  been  known  to  line  up  with  the  in¬ 
surgents.  In  this  city  Mrs.  Ruth  Pratt 
defeated  her  Democratic  opponent  for 
Congress  by  about  4,000  votes. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  first 
bale  of  cotton  to  be  carried  across  the 
ocean  by  aircraft  was  bought  for  14.000 
marks  (about  $3,500)  on  the  Cotton  Ex¬ 
change  at  Bremen,  Germany,  Nov.  6.  The 
Graf  Zeppelin  transported  the  bale, 
weighing  about  250  lbs.,  and  intended  to 
drop  it  on  the  Bremen  flying  field,  but 
on  account  of  the  change  of  route,  was 
obliged  to  take  it  to  Friedrichshafen.  This 
did  not  injure  the  sale,  however,  the  pur¬ 
chasers,  Klasenberg  and  Company  of 
Bremen,  paying  over  $13  a  pound  for  the 
cotton.  The  bale  has  been  presented  to 
the  city  of  Bremen  Museum. 

That  the  State  might  take  private 
property  without  compensation  in  reason¬ 
able  exercise  of  its  police  power  was  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Ohio  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  in  a  case  instituted  by  a  farmer 
whose  crops  were  ordered  destroyed  in  a 
corn-borer  section  by  State  officials.  “The 
rule  arises  out  of  the  necessity  of  the 
case  .  .  prompted  by  the  instinct  of 


self-preservation  as  applied  to  the  State,” 
says  the  decision.  The  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  Ohio,  on  March  3,  1927,  passed  an 
emergency  measure  providing  for  quaran¬ 
tine  and  control  of  the  European  corn- 
borer.  Pursuant  to  Section  5  of  the  act, 
an  inspector,  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
verbally  directed  and  ordered  John  C. 
Van  Gunten  to  rake  and  clean  up  the 
cornstalks  on  a  field  of  18  acres  of  wheat 
sowed  in  the  Fall  of  1926.  On  failure  to 
comply  with  the  order,  he  was  given  writ¬ 
ten  notice  to  plow  the  wheat  crop  under, 
which  he  refused  to  do  and  brought  suit 
for  an  injunction  against  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  European  Corn-Borer  Con¬ 
trol,  contending  that  the  defendant  had 
no  power  to  order  the  crop  destroyed.  A 
decree  was  rendered  for  defendant,  and 
plaintiff  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  of  Ohio  (Van  Gunten  vs.  Wortliley, 
159  North  Eastern  Reporter,  326).  Judge 
Williams,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  held  it  to  be  well  es¬ 
tablished  “that  laws  enacted  to  preserve 
the  food  supply,  by  preventing  the  spread 
of  infection  of  trees,  orchards  and  crops, 
which  are  reasonable  in  their  nature,  are 
within  the  police  power  of  the  State”  and 
valid,  although  they  provide  for  destruc¬ 
tion  of  private  property  without  compen¬ 
sation  to  the  owner. 


Indian  Tapioca  Pudding 

One  and  one-lialf  quarts  milk,  %  cup 
molasses,  l1/^  cups  sugar,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  %  cup  minute  tapioca,  three  table¬ 
spoons  cornmeal.  Scald  one  quart  milk, 
add  meal,  tapioca,  sugar  and  salt.  Cook 
in  double  boiler  15  minutes.  Add  molas¬ 
ses.  Turn  into  buttered  baking  dish,  pour 
over  remaining  milk,  bake  1%  hours  in 
moderate  oven.  Serve  with  rich  milk  or 
cream.  This  is  very  delicious. 

MRS.  J.  A.  A. 


In  a  few  minutes  this 

Goodrich  Giant’s 

stride  measures  months  of 
hardest  wear  •  •  • 


RUNNING  and  sliding,  you 
would  wear  out  your  rubber 
boots  and  overshoes  twice  as  fast  as 
walking.  Yet  far  severer  than  even 
months  of  running  is  the  test  given 
by  a  battery  of  machines  in  our 
factory. 

R-r-rub!  One  machine  takes  a 
piece  of  the  rubber  that  would  be 
used  for  the  sole  and  rubs  it  to  and 
fro  a  hundred  times  a  minute. 

Str-r-retchl  Another  machine 
stretches  the  leg-rubber  many  times 
more  than  you  could  stretch  it,  to 
make  sure  it  is  elastic  yet  strong. 

Tuiist-b end-twist!  A  third  machine 
tests  a  piece  of  the  special  rubber 
that  goes  into  the  toe  and  instep 
in  order  to  see  that  you  get  the 
greatest  Jpossible  comfort  out  of 
the  boot,  in  addition  to  its  wear¬ 
ing  quality. 


You  would  be  astonished  at  these 
tests.  It’s  as  if  a  giant  farmer  put 
on  a  pair  of  Goodrich  boots  and — 
like  the  giant  who  walked  seven 
leagues  at  a  step — strode  through 
a  whole  year’s  wear  in  a  single 
short  afternoon. 


These  tests  assure  you  of  good  value 
when  you  buy  Goodrich  footwear. 
Look  for  the  name  Goodrich.  It  is 
plainly  stamped  on  all  our  boots, 
overshoes  and  rubbers — the  honor 
mark  of  a  great  company. 

From  sturdy  boots,  overshoes 
and  work-rubbers  for  men  and  boys 
to  dainty  stylish  Zippers  and  rub¬ 
bers  for  women  and  girls,  the  Good¬ 
rich  line  of  tested  rubber  footwear 
meets  the  needs  of  every  member 
of  your  family.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Goodrich 

RUBBER.  FOOTWEAR.  FOR*  EVERY  MEMBER.  OF  THE  FAMILY 


A  favorite  with  farmers — 
this  brown  Goodrich  boot 
with  white  sole.  Sizes, 
boys9  to  men’s.  All  lengths, 
knee  to  hip. 


This  sturdy  Norka  comes 
in  black  with  white  or 
brown  sole.  Unrivaled  for 
heavy  wear. 


These  strong,  comfortable 
all-rubber  overshoes  come 
in  all  sizes  with  4,  5  or 
6  buckles. 
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Cftmplete  Water  Service 


sh  r*  q  Never  bought  such  a 
Suction  Plant  value. 
Simple,  durable  and 
smooth  in  action.  No  belts  to 
cause  trouble.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation.  Capacity  300 
gallons  per  hour.  Simply  open 
the  faucet  and  the  water  runs. 


We  can  furnish  a  complete  line 
of  other  styles  and  sizes  of  water 
systems,  septic  tanks,  water  soft¬ 
eners,  drinking  cups  for  stock. 
Write  for  complete  literature. 


MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
15  Keefe  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WATER  CARTS 


150  Gallon  removable  Tank,  Red  Jacket  Pump, 
54  inch  wheels,  10  inch  Steel  Hubs,  Steel  Axle,  15 
Brass  Faucets  in  rear  for  drawing  water,  gasoline 
or  oil.  Made  by  Studebaker  Wagon  Works  —  will 
last  a  lifetime.  Priced  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  to 
Gov’t.  Shipped  crated,  F.  O.  B.  Columbus,  Ohio, 
or  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  A  real  bargain.  Convertible 
for  use  as  Sprayer.  Send  money  order  or  check. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  full  particulars. 

NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO. 

Dept,  B ,  192  N orth  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. , 

FREE  TO  FARMERS 

Tho  Cutaway  Harrow  Company,  Higganum,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  are  sending  free  to  farmers  two  well-know  books, 

“Tho  Soli  and  Its  Tillage"  and  the  Clark  "Cutaway” 
Catalog  of  disk  harrows  and  plows.  The  first  book  con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information  about  modern  farming 
methods;  it  tells  how  to  get  bigger  and  better  crops 
with  less  time,  labor  and  money. 

The  Clark  “Cutaway  "Catalog  describes  the"Cutaway” 
line  of  disk  harrows  from  the  Baby  Cultivator  and  One 
Horse  Harrow  to  the  Double  Action  Tractor  Harrows. 
It  tells  about  special  machines  for  special  work  such  as 
the  Bush  &  Bog  Blow  and  Hax-row,  Orchard  Plows,  Single 
Action  Extension  Harrows,  Smoothing  Harrows,  and 
others.  The  catalog  also  explains  why  disks  with  edges 
FORGED  sharp,  a  feature  found  only  on  genuine  Clark 
"Cutaway"  harrows,  STAY  sharp  and  do  not  crack, 
bend  or  chip. 

Send  for  these  two  books  today.  A  postal  will  do. 
Address  THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,  37  Main 
Slraot,  Hlgganum,  Conn. 


Every  garden  lover  and  grower  of  flowers,  fruit  ami  vegetables 
for  homo  or  market  ia  ottered  great  help  to  success  in  Audei's 
Gardeners  and  Growers  Guides— Just  out!  A  complete  library  of 
proven  answers,  plans,  hints,  discoveries,  secrets,  short-cuts, 
A  reliable  reference:  complete  gardener’s  educator.  Beautifully 
illustrated  and  bound;  1700  pages.  4  vols.;  price  $6 — payable  $1  a 
month.  If  interested  in  getting  better  results  from  your  garden, 
write  today  for  Free  Carden  Library  Folder  to 
THEO.  AUPEL  &  CO.,  Dept,  220,  65  W.  23rd  St.,  New.York 


Generator  for  Storage 
Battery 

I  have  a  five-tube  radio  set.  I  use  a 
Ford  storage  battery.  I  have  a  two-horse¬ 
power  gas  engine  about  eight  feet  from 
the  set.  Do  you  think  if  I  got  a  gen¬ 
erator  for  an  auto,  hooking  it  to  the  en¬ 
gine  by  means  of  a  belt,  that  it  would 
charge  my  battery?  The  engine  runs 
about  an  hour  a  day  to  pump  water. 

Preston,  Md.  F.  A.  k. 

Yes,  it  is  quite  possible  for  you  to 
utilize  a  car  generator  in  conjunction 
with  your  gasoline  engine  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  fo  charging  your  radio  storage  bat¬ 
tery.  Make  sure  though,  that  you  will 
have  a  good  means  for  a  drive  connection 
from  the  gasoline  engine.  You  will  no 
doubt  have  to  use  a  belt  drive.  If  this  is 
the  case  the  generator  will  have  to  be 
provided  with  a  pulley  of  the  proper 
size.  H.  K.  B. 


Poor  Volume 

I  have  a  Badiola  IIIA  radio  set,  I  put 
new  “A”  and  “B”  batteries  on  and  for 
about  an  hour  it  worked  fine  on  both 
high  and  low  wave  hook-up.-  Now  I 
cannot  get  any  station  except  one  local, 
and  there  is  no  volume  to  that  on  the 
high  wave  !hook-up.  On  the  low  wave 
hook-up  it  works  well  and  brings  in  dis¬ 
tant  stations  with  plenty  of  volume.  What 
is  wrong  with  'the  set?  I  have  trouble  in 
tuning  out  local  stations.  Would,  an 
interference  eliminator  work  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage,  and,  if  not.  could  you  tell  me 
how  4o  stop  the  interference?  R.  H. 

New  York. 

The  Radiola  III  and  IIIA  receivers 
often  develop  trouble  in  the  antenna 
series  condensers,  and  would  advise  you 
to  look  for  your  trouble  in  this  part  of 
the  circuit  first  of  all.  These  condensers 
are  of  the  cartridge  type  and  are  mounted 
directly  under  the  series  of  antenna  bind¬ 
ing  posts  under  the  cover  of  the  set. 
One  or  more  of  them  may  have  become 
defective,  thereby  causing  an  open  circuit 
to  the  grid  of  your  dectector  tube.  They 
have  developed  an  open  circuit. 

If  the  set  fails  to  regenerate  properly 
inspect  the  flexible  leads  which  connect 
to  the  moving  coils  in  the  tuning  unit ; 
they  sometimes  break  off  through  long 
use,  but  can  he  replaced  quite  easily 

II.  K.  B. 


The  Auto  in  Winter 

The  following  timely  suggestions  are 
made  by  a  practical  authority : 

An  anti-freeze  is  necessity,  but  many 
do  not  realize  that  even  the  best  of  the 
modern  anti-freezers  can  do  little  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  cars  against  freezing  if  the 
cooling  system  has  not  been  properly 
cared  for  previous  to  pouring  in  the  anti¬ 
freeze.  An  anti-freeze  is  effective  only  to 
the  degree  that  the  cooling  system  is  clean 
and  tight. 

Make  sure  that  the  entire  cooling  sys¬ 
tem  of  his  car  is  free  from  rust,  scale  and 
leaks.  Rust  and  scale  are  best  removed 
by  pouring  washing  soda  solution  into 
the  radiator,  and  then  running  the  motor 
for  10  minutes,  idling  it  as  the  solution  is 
distributed  thoroughly.  Then  flush  out 
the  entire  system  with  clear  water  in 
order  to  remove  the  last  vestige  of  wash¬ 
ing  soda.  To  facilitate  draining,  remove 
the  hose  conection  while  flushing. 

After  flushing,  all  parts  of  the  cooling- 
system  should  be  tightened  up,  as  the 
loosening  and  ejection  of  rust  and  scale 
may  have  tended  to  loosen  them  up  also, 
or  to  have  revealed  small,  hitherto  ob¬ 
structed  apertures  through  which  the  11011- 
freeze  liquid  can  penetrate.  Parts  to  be 
tightened  include  naturally  hose  and 
pump  connections,  gaskets,  expansion 
plates,  drain  cocks,  pump  glands  and 
grease  cup  on  the  water  pump. 

To  he  fore-handed  in  this  matter  is  vital 
for  the  car  owner.  He  or  his  service  man 
must  remove  the  rust  and  scale,  or  if  they 
are  present  in  the  cooling  system,  the 
freeze-proof  new  anti-freezes  will  remove 
them  later  for  him.  That,  of  course, 
means  leakages  of  the  anti-freeze  through 
small  openings  which  might  easily  have 
been  tightened  up  previously,  after  a 
washing  soda  solution  had  peeled  off  the 
rust  or  scale  barnacles  from  apparently 
tight  connections. 

With  a  clean,  tight  cooling  system,  the 
right  anti-freeze  for  your  car  will  insure 
perfect  freedom  from  the  coldest  weather. 


Steel  Drum  for  Septic  Tank 

Will  you  send  me  your  pamphlet  on 
septic  tank  construction?  Do  you  think  a 
suitable  septic  tank  can  be  made  from 
two  50-gallon  steel  barrels,  and  how 
would  you  cut  the  openings?  N.  L.  m. 

Mt.  Washington,  Mass. 

We  do  not  print  a  pamphlet  describing 
the  construction  of  septic  tanks  but  one 
may  he  had  by  addressing  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  A 
small  septic  tank  could  be  made  from  50- 
gallon  steel  drums,  hut  a  more  desirable 
one  can  he  constructed  of  concrete,  mak¬ 
ing  a  single  chamber  as  you  will  find  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  bulletin  above  mentioned. 
If  you  wish  to  try  the  drums,  you  will  see 
from  this  bulletin  how  the  openings  for 
the  inlet  and  outlet  should  be  arranged. 

M.  B.  D. 
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MODEL  40,  ELECTRIC,  $77 

For  110-120  volt,  50-60  cycle  alternating  cur¬ 
rent.  Requires  six  A.C.  tubes  and  one  rectifying 
tube,  $77  (without  tubes).  Also  Model  42  with 
automatic  voltage  regulator,  $86,  and  Model 
44,  an  extra-powerful  "distance”  set,  $106  (with¬ 
out  tubes). 


What  a  comfort  to  know 
your  radio  is  faithful  .  .  . 


*1%  /TTARY,  turn  on  the  radio  and 
_Lt _L  see  what  the  weather  man 
says.  Then  let’s  see  if  there  isn’t 
a  good  male  quartette  somewhere, 
or  a  brass  band — ” 

What  a  satisfaction  it  is,  when 
you  have  a  chance  to  relax,  or 
when  you  want  the  market  quota¬ 
tions  in  a  hurry,  to  know  your 
radio  will  do  its  duty. 

Good,  reliable  Atwater  Kent 
Radio!  What  a  host  of  friends  its 
dependability  has  made!  "You  can 


BATTERY  SETS,  $49-868 

Solid  mahogany  cabinets.  Panels  satin-fin¬ 
ished  in  gold.  Model  48,  $49;  Model  49, 
extra- powerful,  $68.  Prices  do  not  include 
tubes  or  batteries. 

always  count  on  an  Atwater  Kent” 
— wherever  radio  is  known,  that’s 
what  they  say. 

This  quality  of  steadfastness  is 
built  in,  and  doubly  assured  by  222 
factory  tests  or  inspections.  Hence 
the  common  remark,  "If  Atwater 
Kent  makes  it,  it’s  right.” 

From  the  house  current 

The  1929  Atwater  Kent  all-electric 


set  is  powered  wholly  from  the 
house  lighting  circuit.  You  snap  a 
switch  to  turn  the  current  on  and 
off,  just  as  you  do  with  an  electric 
light.  Always  ready  to  operate. 
Current  costs  only  a  fraction  of 
a  cent  an  hour. 

— or  from  batteries 

The  1929  battery  set  also  has  clear 
tone,  selectivity,  great  range  and 
plenty  of  volume,  plus  beauty  and 
space-saving  compactness  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  all  Atwater  Kent  Radio. 

— at  a  money-saving  price 

You  cannot  buy  the  all-round  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  Atwater  Kent  Radio 
gives,  for  less  than  the  figures 
quoted  here.  You  can  pay  a  great 
deal  more  without  getting  more. 
The  low  price  of  Atwater  Kent  Ra¬ 
dio  is  made  possible  by  unequalled 
facilities  for  making  the  finest 
modern  radio  economically. 


On  the  air — every  Sunday 
night — Atuater  Kent 
Radio  Hour — listen  in! 

Prices  slightly  higher  ivest 
of  the  Rockies. 


"Radio’s  Truest  Voice’* 
Atwater  Kent  Radio 
Speakers:  Models  E,  E-2, 
E-3,  same  quality,  different 
in  size.  Each  $20. 


ATWATER  KENT 

4808  Wissahickon  Avenue 


MANUFACTURING 

A.  Atwater  Kent,  Pres. 


COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  fail  to  see  any  spelling  ability  in  your  State  cham¬ 
pions  at  the  Syracuse  fair.  I  am  an  old  lubber,  who 
never  yet  stepped  inside  a  high  school  building,  but  can 
spell  any  of  the  words  which  your  champions  went  down 
on  and  call  it  pastime.  Some  of  the  words  which  floored 
them  spell  themselves.  I  do  not  see  how  your  cham¬ 
pions  could  miss  such  easy  stuff  as  “supersede.”  I 
hope  next  time  you  will  trot  out  some  real  spellers. 
Maine.  A.  L.  B. 

UR  friend’s  point  as  to  present  day  spelling 
ability  is  doubtless  well  made.  Words  that 
“floor”  this  generation,  as  he  says,  were  easy  in  the 
spelling-match  era,  when  the  correct  arrangement 
of  letters  in  words  "was  considered  a  necessary  ac¬ 
complishment.  Many  of  our  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  graduates  are  deficient  in  this  matter.  Poor 
spelling  makes  a  slovenly  appearance  and  puts  a 
school  graduate  at  a  disadvantage  in  letter  writing 
or  seeking  employment.  We  think  the  authorities 
might  well  restore  spelling  to  its  former  place  in 
school  work. 

* 

SO  FAR  as  production  is  concerned,  farmers  are 
in  a  position  to  run  their  business  in  practical¬ 
ly  their  own  way.  “We  know  how  to  farm,  and  can 
take  care  of  the  producing  job,”  said  a  Pennsylvania 
farmer  in  our  hearing  a  few  days  ago,”  but  we  have¬ 
n’t  solved  our  marketing  problem.”  We  happen  to 
know  that  his  potato  yield  this  year  is  less  than  110 
bushels  per  acre ;  that  it  cost  him  more  to  grow  it 
than  he  received  for  the  crop,  and  that  one  of  his 
neighbors  harvested  well  over  260  bushels  of  Rural 
Russets  per  acre  a  few  weeks  ago  and  made  a  fair 
profit  on  them  at  70  cents  a  bushel.  Farmers  may  be 
masters  of  the  art  of  production,  but  many  of  them 
are  not  obtaining  sufficient  acre  yields  to  ensure  a 
profit.  There  are  of  course  reasons  why  many  a 
man  does  not  farm  as  well  as  he  knows  how  to 
fax-m.  Adverse  climatic  conditions  and  insect  and 
disease  attacks  may  account  for  occasional  low 
yields  and  poor  quality,  despite  his  best  efforts.  If, 
however,  he  doesn’t  plant  good  seed  in  a  suitable 
soil  containing  plenty  of  available  plant  food  and 
organic  matter,  and  cultivate  and  spray  his  potatoes 
according  to  the  practices  of  experienced  growers,  his 
“producing  job”  will  be  badly  done.  High  yields  per 
acre  almost  always  mean  high  quality.  They  also 
mean  a  high  percentage  of  merchantability  and  low 
production  costs.  What  is  equally  to  the  point  is 
that  the  man  whose  production  work  is  well  done 
usually  makes  the  most  of  his  opportunities  advan¬ 
tageously  to  market  his  crops.  One  of  the  needs  of 
farming,  on  its  production  side,  is  an  increased  con¬ 
centration  of  thought  on  yields  per  acre,  per  cow, 
per  sow,  per  hen,  per  ewe,  per  doe.  This  is  intensive 
farming,  on  which  modern  conditions  place  a  pre¬ 
mium.  But  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  the  “efficiency” 
experts  go  in  extolling  the  virtues  of  big  yields,  for 
we  realize  that,  by  dint  of  the  best  that  they  can  do 
under  their  conditions,  hundreds  of  farmers  make  a 
living  and  rear  good  families  without  producing 
exceptionally  big  yields.  Maybe  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  will  sustain  and  be  sustained  by  the  average 
producer.  They  have  always  existed  in  the  past, 
and  will  remain  with  ns. 

* 

THERE  are  indications  that  some  of  the  wild  life 
of  the  hills  familiar  to  early  settlers  of  the 
southern  tier  of  counties  in  New  York  State  may 
return  to  create  a  problem  in  which  the  farmers  of 
that  section  will  have  a  vital  interest.  Deer  in  small 
numbers  have  appeared  in  counties  to  which  they 
have  long  been  strangers  and  an  occasional  bear 
has  been  reported  from  the  wooded  hills.  These 
animals  are  believed  to  have  crossed  the  State  from 
the  Adirondack  forests  or  to  have  found  their  way 
up  from  the  Pennsylvania  mountains  to  the  south. 


Their  appearance  has  aroused  visions  of  sport  in 
the  minds  of  local  huntsmen  and  led  to  petitions  to 
State  game  authorities  for  continuance  of  the  closed 
season  until  the  deer  have  so  increased  in  numbers 
as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  quick  extinction.  When  an 
exception  to  the  general  game  law  in  their  favor  has 
been  refused,  local  sportsmen’s  associations  have 
urged  farmers  to  post  their  lands  to  prevent  hunt¬ 
ing  over  them  and  asked  hunters  to  refrain  from 
taking  any  deer  if  opportunity  offers.  Until  now, 
the  deer  have  been  too  few  in  number  to  have  done 
any  harm  or  even  to  have  been  seen  except  at  in¬ 
frequent  intervals  but  the  experience  of  other  States 
in  which  they  have  increased  until  orchards  and 
crops  are  seriously  damaged  by  them  should  he  a 
warning  to  New  York  farmers.  Sportsmen’s  asso¬ 
ciations  are  active  in  securing  legislation  in  their 
interests  and  vigilant  in  seeing  that  game  laws  are 
enforced.  Lacking  organizations  equally  intent  up¬ 
on  seeing  to  it  that  the  needs  and  rights  of  land- 
owners  are  respected,  there  is  grave  danger  that 
wild  game,  welcomed  rather  than  otherwise  by  those 
upon  whose  land  it  now  lives,  will  become  an  in¬ 
tolerable  nuisance. 

* 

THE  Oriental  peach  moth  is  becoming  a  serious 
problem,  threatening  to  be  for  the  peach  what 
the  codling  worm  is  in  apple  culture.  No  really  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  control  have  yet  been  discovered. 
Scientists  at  the  stations  and  the  large  commercial 
orchardists  are  working  at  this  matter,  but  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  smaller  growers  is  needed  also.  There 
should,  during  the  coming  Winter,  he  a  round-up 
of  all  experience  and  information  on  this  subject. 
What  one  man  has  learned  may  fit  into  a  vacant 
spot  in  another’s  experience,  so  that  when  these 
various  things  are  patched  together,  something 
constructive  in  the  treatment  of  this  pest  may 
result.  Send  us  your  experience  in  this  matter, 
covering  any  observation  of  the  adults,  times  and 
methods  of  spraying  or  dusting,  results  from  this, 
or  cultivation  to  destroy  the  larvae,  etc.,  and  we  will 
give  it  publicity  that  will  be  useful. 

* 

THE  story  of  the  winning  pen  in  the  Storrs  egg 
contest  printed  on  our  first  page  is  quite  re¬ 
markable,  but  not  more  so  than  the  long  and  per¬ 
sistent  work  of  Mr.  Lowry  in  developing  that  pen 
of  birds.  He  is  a  mason  by  trade,  specially  skilled 
in  building  fireplaces  that  will  work,  and  appears  to 
have  gone  at  this  job  of  building  a  winning  egg-lay¬ 
ing  pen  with  the  skill  and  determination  of  one  who 
has  mastered  a  difficult  trade.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  satisfaction  in  such  an  accomplishment,  even 
though  “cashing  in”  on  it  is  not  possible  in  the  way 
one  might  with  a  mechanical  invention.  But  “cash¬ 
ing  in,”  though  a  comfortable  proceeding,  is  not 
everything  in  what  makes  life  and  work  worth 
while. 

* 

FEED  for  their  60.000  dairy  cattle  and  250,000 
chickens  and  considerable  other  live  stock  and 
poultry  is  purchased  or  grown  by  farmers  in  Brad¬ 
ford  Co.,  Pa.  They  don’t  grow  much  of  it.  Almost 
all  dairy  farmers  would  say,  if  questioned,  that 
feed  hills,  unsatisfactory  prices  for  fluid  milk  and 
scarcity  of  healthy,  dependable  replacement  cows 
are,  as  a  Bradford  County  man  said  to  us  last  Sat¬ 
urday,  “the  three-tined  fork  that  we  feel  all  the 
time.”  Many  of  these  hard-working  men  in  some 
regions  and  most  of  them  in  others  are  under  the 
domination  of  a  middleman  system  comprising  feed 
dealers,  milk  distributors  and  dairy  cattle  traffickers. 
For  the  most  part,  they  are  getting  their  money’s 
worth  and  some  useful  services  besides  from  deal¬ 
ers  in  well-established  brands  of  feed.  Dairymen 
will  always  buy  the  bulk  of  their  concentrates;  it  is 
seldom  if  ever  practicable  for  them  to  grow  enough 
feed  of  this  class  to  supply  their  needs.  Thousands 
of  them,  however,  could  materially  cut  down  their 
feed  bills  and  save  money  by  rejuvenating  their 
pastures  and  improving  the  quality  and  increasing 
the  acre  production  of  legume  hays  on  their  farms. 
Some  measure  of  diversification  in  crops  and  prac¬ 
tices  is  useful  in  the  program  of  every  dairyman 
who  operates  a  farm  in  connection  with  his  dairy 
herd.  The  soundest  and  most  profitable  dairying 
will  always  he  done  by  men  who  fit  it  into  their 
farming  system,  so  that  it  is  their  major  and  not 
their  only  source  of  income.  Dairymen  as  a 
whole  can  never  get  fair  prices  for  their  milk  un¬ 
til  they  control  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  dis¬ 
tributed.  It  is  in  their  power  to  do  this  job  for 
themselves.  It  won’t  he  and  never  has  been  done 
adequately  in  their  interest  by  any  group  or  agency 
outside  of  their  direct  control.  Through  organiza¬ 
tion  and  a  division  of  labor,  it  is  equally  in  their 
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power  to  produce  and  conf\r°l  the  marketing  of  re¬ 
placement  stock.  Since  it  is«^°t  practicable  foi'AlA 
rank  and  file  of  dairymen  to  raise  and  develop 
heifer  calves  of  their  own  breeding,  their  first  step 
toward  achieving  independence  of  dairy  cow  dealers 
is  to  organize  a  block  of  farms  in  each  leading 
dairy  county  for  the  special  purpose  of  breeding, 
raising  and  marketing  replacement  stock.  A  dairy¬ 
man  ignores  the  first  principle  of  good  business 
and  true  co-operation  when,  through  deception  or 
otherwise,  he  sells  an  aborting  or  seriously  defective 
cow  to  dealers  who  resell  her  at  a  profit  to  a  de¬ 
ceived  or  gullible  buyer  for  his  herd.  Too  many  aged, 
worn-out,  cast  off,  diseased  or  vicious  dairy  cows 
are  unloaded  by  dairymen,  through  dealers,  onto 
their  brother-dairymen.  At  present  butcher  prices 
for  this  class  of  stock,  not  even  the  best  of  it  is 
good  enough  to  offer  or  buy  for  production  or  repro¬ 
duction.  Several  prime  factors  in  dairying  are  not 
controlled  by  dairymen  for  themselves.  It  is  inevi¬ 
table,  therefore,  that  a  lot  of  unprofitable  cows 
should  be  in  their  barns  and  that  their  net  returns 
should  be  diseouragingly  low. 

* 

WE  HAVE  often  heard  Oriental  civilization 
praised  for  its  spiritual  ideals  in  contrast 
with  our  western  material  viewpoint.  In  “Whither 
Mankind,”  a  new  book  called  a  “panorama  of  mod¬ 
ern  civilization,”  in  which  16  more  or  less  eminent 
writers  have  set  forth  their  ideas  regarding  the 
progress  and  drift  of  the  world,  one  of  the  most 
striking  statements  is  by  a  modern  Oriental  who 
calls  the  Orient  truly  material  because  “limited  by 
matter  and  incapable  of  transcending  it.”  He  finds 
that  it  “fails  to  make  use  of  human  intelligence  for 
the  conquest  of  nature  and  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  man.”  He  considers  our  civilization  one 
of  spiritual  ideals  because  we  do  these  things  where 
the  Orient  fails.  This  is  an  interesting  and  rather 
unexpected  viewpoint.  We  have  no  cause  to  he 
puffed  up  by  the  abundance  of  our  spiritual  ideals 
in  government  or  society,  but  when  we  consider  the 
condition  of  women  in  the  Orient  and  the  squalor 
and  wretchedness  of  the  laboring  millions  there,  per¬ 
haps  this  Oriental’s  definition  of  applied  spiritual 
ideals  is  correct. 

* 

NORTHWESTERN  apples  seem  likely  to  clear 
up  better  than  expected.  They  are  the  weak 
point  of  the  apple  situation  this  year,  but  exports  of 
this  class  have  been  heavy  and  most  of  the  supply 
going  to  Germany  and  adjacent  countries  has  been 
boxed  apples.  Later  reports  confirm  the  idea  of 
light  crops  in  nearly  all  parts  of  continental  Europe 
and  unusually  short  supplies  in  the  markets.  De¬ 
mand  is  good  in  Germany.  Apple  prices  are  rising 
at  continental  shipping  points.  There  is  a  small 
crop  in  Scandinavian  countries,  although  in  that  re¬ 
gion  there  is  competition  this  year  from  Russian  ap¬ 
ples.  The  Austrian  apple  and  pear  crops  are  turning 
out  poorer  than  expected ;  there  is  a  good  demand  in 
Holland.  These  conditions  ought  to  help  greatly  in 
taking  care  of  the  big  surplus  of  boxed  apples  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  including  British  Columbia.  East¬ 
ern  apples  will  do  well  enough  if  western  fruit  does 
not  crowd  them  too  hard  at  low  prices.  At  present 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  bushel  prices  of 
eastern  and  western  apples  ill  the  cities. 


Brevities 

Farm  flocks  are  said  to  produce  about  85  per  cent  of 
oul-  annual  egg  crop. 

Whichever  way  the  election  has  gone,  it  won’t  pro¬ 
vide  dry  fuel  if  you  neglected  to  fill  the  woodshed. 

Argentina  imposes  a  small  export  duty  on  most 
grains  but  wheat.  This  duty  runs  from  25  to  50  cents 
per  ton. 

During  the  nine  months  beginning  January  1,  1928, 
we  exported  264,572,000  lbs.  of  dried  fruits.  The  large 
items  were  raisins  and  prunes,  both  in  excess  of  100,- 
000,000  lbs. 

The  Australian  wheat  crop  is  about  152,000.000 
bushels.  This  will  make  a  surplus  for  export  of  90,- 
000,000  bushels. 

Ytes,  clear  up  and  burn  the  garden  rubbish  includ¬ 
ing  grape  leaves.  We  need  the  humus  this  stuff  would 
make  when  rotted,  but  are  likely  to  winter  over  a  large 
number  of  garden  and  grape  pests  in  that  way. 

Fertilizing  with  carbon  dioxide  is  a  new  process 
with  greenhouse  plants.  The  plants  are  “gassed”  by 
burning  briquettes  which  give  off  the  carbon  dioxide. 
Reports  say  that  there  is  an  astonishing  increase  in 
yield  where  the  gas  is  used. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  says  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  snuff  in  the  United  States  has  increased  in 
the  past  50  years  from  4,000,000  lbs.  to  more  than 
41,000,000  lbs.,  and  estimates  that  snuff  is  used  by  one- 
tenth  of  the  population.  The  rest  of  us  will  continue 
to  do  our  own  sneezing,  free  of  charge. 

A  newspaper  report  says  that  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education  has  given  permission  for  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  make-up  in  the  continuation  schools.  A  teacher 
says  girls  will  use  rouge  and  lipstick,  and  ought  to 
>?arn  how  to  do  it  properly.  We  can  see  greater  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  a  continuation  school  that  teaches  a  girl 
how  to  paint  the  glow  of  health  on  a  cherry  pie. 
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The  Farmer’s  Income 

THE  value  of  business  or  producing  property  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  its  income.  For  10  years  up  to 
1919,  the  American  farmer  received  on  an  average 
20  per  cent  of  the  national  income.  It  was  around 
10  per  cent  in  1925,  and  not  much  above  7  per  cent 
now.  Agriculture  represents  30  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  The  average  farm  and  equipment  represents 
an  investment  of  ,$10,000.  When  the  owner  counts 
4  per  cent  on  his  capital,  he  has  left  less  than  one- 
half  the  wages  of  a  factory  laborer,  and  less  than 
his  own  hired  man.  The  interest  on  his  mortgage 
will  average  above  6  per  cent. 

Farmers  produce  about  $5,000,000,000  worth  of 
products  which  are  consumed  on  the  farm,  and 
around  $12,000,000,000  for  market.  For  every  dol¬ 
lar  paid  by  the  consumer  for  their  products  of 
food  and  fiber,  the  farmer  gets  about  30  cents.  The 
70  cents  remains  in  the  city.  These  farm  products 
are  the  basic  annual  wealth  of  the  country.  The 
flow  of  wealth  from  the  farm  to  the  urban  centers 
has  increased  the  city  wealth  and  made  industries 
prosperous.  It  has  impoverished  agriculture  and 
depressed  the  business  of  the  farms.  On  both  the 
capital  and  the  labor  the  income  is  far  below  the 
normal  of  other  industries. 

This  small  income  is  reflected  in  farm  values.  In 
eight  years  farm  wealth  has  decreased  $20,000,000,- 
000 — from  $80,000,000,000.  Farm  debts  have  in¬ 
creased  $10,000,000,000.  This  shows  a  loss  of  $30,- 
000,000,000  or  substantially  a  loss  of  $5,000  per  farm 
or  an  average  loss  of  $250  every  year  for  20  years 
for  every  farm  in  the  United  States.  These  farm 
properties  have  as  much  productive  power  now  as 
when  they  would  have  sold  for  40  per  cent  above 
present  prices.  They  have  less  value  now  because 
their  net  income  is  less.  Increase  the  net  income  of 
the  farms  and  the  value  of  farm  property  will  again 
increase.  The  low  income  of  the  farms  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  our  system  of  distribution  leaves  70 
cents  of  the  dollar  in  the  cities  and  returns  the 
farms  only  30  cents. 

There  must  be  neither  “joker”  nor  compromise  in 
the  promised  farm  relief  legislation.  The  promise 
to  put  agriculture  on  an  equal  basis  with  industry 
means  that  a  dollar  of  capital,  an  hour  of  manage¬ 
ment,  and  a  day  of  labor  on  the  farm  shall  receive 
equal  x’eward  with  the  dollar  of  capital,  hour  of 
management  and  day  of  labor  in  other  industries. 
The  industries  will  prosper  under  this  economic  ad¬ 
justment  as  well  as  agriculture. 

From  a  Co-operator 

Your  farm  relief  plan  is  wonderful  and  well- 
weighed.  Its  performance  would  be  a  great  relief 
to  the  American  farmers.  I  think  it  desirable  that 
we  have  a  stirring  discussion  of  the  subject.  An 
Act  of  Congress  alone  never  cau  create  the  whole 
system.  It  will  create  the  head,  but  sole  control  by 
real  farmers  who  love  their  profession,  and  who  be¬ 
lieve  the  maxim  “help  each  other”  is  essential. 

Doubtless  a  big  opposition  will  come  from  people 
who  take  the  70  cents  and  do  not  like  to  accept  less. 
You  deny  a  conspiracy  of  “legislators,  middlemen 
and  political  leaders”  against  the  farmer  and  you 
are  right  to  a  certain  degree.  There  is  no  conspiracy, 
but  there  is  a  disposition  to  keep  the  producer  in 
leading-strings.  Middlemen  will  not  give  up  the  70 
cents  without  a  battle— that’s  human  nature. 

You  should  call  to  your  readers  in  every  copy  to 
awaken  and  stick  together  before  it  is  too  late. 

New  Jersey.  Andrew  e.  cordian. 

From  a  Master  of  Local  Grange 
In  your  discussion  of  farm  relief  you  say  in  sub¬ 
stance  what  I  am  saying  in  my  report  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange.  I  have  been  preaching  that  same 
doctrine  for  nearly  thirty  years.  E.  B.  dorsett. 
Pennsylvania. 

New  Jersey  Farmer  Likes  the  Plan 

I  think  your  plan  for  farm  relief  is  good.  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  it.  If  put  in  effect  it  will  be 
a  great  help  to  the  farmer.  paul  e.  Johnson. 
From  a  Delaware  State  Grange 
Your  article  of  October  20  on  a  farm  relief  plan 
is  full  of  good  sense.  We  need  an  association  such 
as  you  describe.  You  say  truly  that  this  is  the  op¬ 
portune  time.  If  farmers  can  bring  about  such  an 
organization  as  you  describe,  it  will  be  a  great  thing 
for  agriculture.  I  wish  you  success,  wesley  webb. 
Delaware. 


Milk  Notes 

HE  milk  plant  at  Keating  Summit,  Pa.,  is  now 
taking  in  35  cans  of  milk  a  day.  In  the  flush 
season  it  receives  120  cans.  This  plant  was  former¬ 
ly  at  Austin  but  location  was  changed  in  order  to 
get  daily  shipments  through  to  New  York.  The  B. 
&  S.  R.  R.  were  not  shipping  milk  on  Sundays  and 
so  it  was  necessary  to  build  the  plant  at  Keating 


Summit.  Last  month  the  plant  paid  $2.63  per  100 
lbs.  for  milk.  A  new  plant  is  now  started  at  Austin, 
and  the  competition  is  likely  to  be  active  because  the 
volume  produced  is  not  large  enough  to  give  both 
plants  a  profitable  supply. 

The  Borden  Farm  Products’  Company  has  just 
bought  ground  for  a  large  pasteurizing  plant  at 
White  Plains,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  property 
has  a  frontage  of  about  500  feet  on  the  New  York 
Central  railroad.  The  cost  of  the  land  is  reported  as 
$250,000  and  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the  plant  is 
$750,000.  Westchester  County  is  virtually  a  suburb 
of  New  York  City.  Its  population  is  increasing,  and 
its  demand  for  milk  is  sure  to  increase.  Cream  has 
been  shipped  into  the  territory  from  Boston,  prob¬ 
ably  coming  originally  from  Canada. 


New  Jersey  Fall  Crops 

Oct.  31. — This  season  marks  the  disappearance  from 
the  markets  of  many  Summer  vegetables  and  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  Fall  crops  in  New  Jersey.  Nearby  Lima  and 
string  beans,  sweet  corn,  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  are 
practically  all  harvested,  while  such  important  Fall 
vegetables  as  lettuce,  spinach,  cabbage,  sweet  potatoes, 
squash,  pumpkins  and  turnips  are  now  being  shipped. 

The  Lima  and  string  bean  yield  this  Fall  has  been 
below  normal  due  to  the  unfavorable  weather  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  supply  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  demand. 
Fall  lettuce  is  also  scarce,  wet  weather  having  caused 
a  low  yield  which  is  reported  at  60  per  cent  of  normal, 
indicating  a  total  production  of  460,800  crates  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year’s  final  estimated  production  of  625,- 
000  crates.  Sweet  corn,  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  are 
about  harvested  as  production  ceases  when  frost  ar¬ 
rives. 

A  large  spinach  crop  is  expected  with  a  yield  of  378,- 
000  bushels  as  compared  with  264,000  bushels  last  year. 
The  cabbage  harvest  will  be  slightly  lower  than  last 
year,  with  a  total  production  of  1,428,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  1,848,000  harvested  in  1927.  Other  vege¬ 
table  greens  as  Brussels  sprouts,  kohl-rabi,  Savoy  cab¬ 
bage,  Swiss  chard  and  broccoli  are  also  plentiful.  Cut 
carrots  and  beets  are  other  vegetables  now  being  mar¬ 
keted,  the  total  carrot  yield  being  estimated  at  354,900 
bushels  as  compared  with  336,000  bushels  last  year, 
while  the  total  production  of  beets  is  estimated  at  227,- 
000  bushels  as  compared  with  245,000  bushels  in  1927. 

A  normal  sweet  potato  crop  is  also  forecast  with  a 
total  yield  of  2,218.000  bushels  predicted  against  the 
1927  yield,  of  2,427,000  bushels.  About  425  acres  of 
celery  is  being  grown  in  New  Jersey  this  Fall,  with  a 
yield  of  only  50  per  cent  of  a  normal.  The  total  es¬ 
timated  production  is  53,125  crates,  as  compared  with 
75,000  crates  last  year.  There  has  been  a  normal  yield 
of  squash,  pumpkins  and  turnips  with  a  large  supply  of 
these  vegetables  being  marketed. 

N.  J.  STATE  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


From  the  Southern  Tier  of  New  York 

In  our  territory  potatoes  do  not  seem  to  be  a  heavy 
crop.  Not  so  many  are  offered  for  market  as  usual.  At 
the  same  time  the  price  is  the  lowest  we  have  known 
for  several  years.  A  few  were  sold  at  $1  a  bushel, 
but  soon  the  price  dropped  and  now  they  are  worth 
scarcely  more  than  65  cents  at  wholesale.  Dealers  have 
sold  them  in  town  at  aboxit  25  cents  a  peck  all  the  Fall. 
Early  in  the  Fall  they  were  brought  in  from  a  distance 
before  ready  for  digging  here  and  sold  sometimes  for 
23  cents  a  peck. 

Cabbage  on  the  other  hand  is  much  the  poorest  crop 
seen  in  several  year  and  brings  $30  to  $40  a  ton. 

The  hay  crop  is  not  yet  entirely  harvested  aud  will 
not  be,  but  there  is  enough  for  all  the  stock  no  doubt. 
There  is  no  sale  for  hay  and  one  cannot  give  away 
standing  grass.  I  went  across  a  piece  of  grass  about 
the  middle  of  October.  The  growth  was  big.  The  first 
growth  was  dead  and  of  no  value  for  feeding  but  it  was 
all  very  green  in  the  bottom.  I  fear  that  if  not  cut  the 
growth  will  be  poor  next  year  and  if  cut  and  left  on 
the  ground  all  may  smother  out.  Some  say  there  will 
be  a  new  growth  coming  through  next  Spring. 

In  our  county  there  is  a  project  on  foot  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  to  increase  the  acreage  of  Alfalfa  and  reduce 
the  Timothy.  It  is  not  natural  Alfalfa  land  but  by 
selecting  the  fields  a  good  deal  of  Alfalfa  can  be  grown. 
Then  there  is  talk  about  growing  oats,  barley  and  peas 
and  some  Sweet  clover  for  pasture.  All  of  these  have 
some  expense  attached  and  I  expect  any  change  will  be 
gradual,  as  it  should  be.  It  is  well  to  try  a  little  and 
see  how  well  it  pays.  I  have  had  a  good  bit  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  Alfalfa  and  favor  the  project. 

Cows  are  selling  at  good  prices  and  promise  to  do 
so  for  some  time  to  come.  One  cannot  tell  for  how  long, 
it  may  be  two  or  three  years  or  even  more.  Evidently 
there  will  be  a  halt  some  time  for  there  are  almost 
certain  to  be  too  many  cows  after  a  while.  It  seems 
to  pay  usually  to  keep  purebreds  although  they  do  not 
sell  greatly  above  the  price  of  grades.  I  saw  a  bunch 
of  five  that  are  under  two  years  that  sold  from  the 
pasture  at  $165  each.  They  were  just  good  heifers  due 
to  freshen  in  the  Spring.  Dairying  is  paying  quite  well 
now  if  one  is  situated  to  do  the  work  and  hasn’t  too 
much  interest  to  pay.  Add  to  that  in  all  cases  that 
high  producing  cows  must  be  had.  One  must  be  a  good 
judge  of  cows  if  he  is  going  to  buy  them  and  a  good 
caretaker  if  he  raises  them. 

Late  in  October  the  longest  continuous  drouth  was 
broken  by  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain.  In  spite  of  this 
protracted  dry  spell  vegetation  has  kept  green  mostly. 
Even  pastures  are  not  bad.  Plowing,  however,  was  al¬ 
most  out  of  the  question.  Now  we  have  had  several 
rains  and  I  notice  a  good  deal  of  Fall  plowing  accom¬ 
plished.  Much  is  in  progress.  Farmers  seem  more 
prosperous  and  more  expectant  of  successful  season  than 
has  been  noticed  for  several  years.  It  looks  now  as 
though  there  might  be  a  slight  increase  in  cropping  next 
season. 

The  dry  spell  made  it  a  good  time  for  my  neighbor 
to  try  out  a  new  scheme  for  a  water  supply  at  the  house 
and  barn.  He  dug  down  only  a  few  feet,  less  than  ten, 
and  got  a  rather  small  vein  of  water.  It  was  on  the 
edge  of  the  hill  above  the  buildings.  It  looks  as  though 
he  has  enough  to  furnish  all  needed  and  it  will  be  down 
hill  and  no  trouble  to  run.  The  time  being  so  very  dry 
makes  it  look  as  though  there  need  be  no  shortage  at 
any  time.  Yes,  it  was  a  case  of  applying  the  forked 
stick.  That  is  something  in  which  I  have  had  small 
confidence  but  it  seemed  to  work  this  time.  H. 


Maryland  Forestry  Tour 

Some  50  enthusiastic  forestry  pilgrims  recently  made 
the  automobile  trip  into  Western  Maryland,  which  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Maryland  Forestry  As¬ 
sociation,  in  co-operation  with  the  Maryland  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Forestry  during  early  October. 

The  tour,  which  was  three  days  in  length,  had  the 
two-fold  purpose  in  giving  members  of  the  association 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  beautiful  forests  of  Western 
Maryland  in  all  the  glory  of  their  Autumn,  as  well  as 
to  study  forest  conditions  and  possibilities  of  the  State. 
This  was  highly  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Maryland  Forestry  Association  has  endorsed  the  ten- 
year  program  of  the  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Forestry  to  acquire  200,000  acres  of  forest  land  for 
State  forests,  much  of  which  will  be  in  Western  Mary¬ 
land. 

No  doubt  the  perfect  weather  encountered  for  the 
trip  did  much  to  bring  such  a  large  group  out.  Starting 
from  Baltimore  on  Friday  morning  with  20  tourists, 
the  group  was  augmented  at  Frederick  and  Hagers¬ 
town,  until  when  the  stop  was  made  for  lunch  at  old 
Fort  Frederick  nearly  50  were  in  attendance.  Here 
the  tourists  were  welcomed  by  Henry  H.  Holzapfel,  Jr., 
vice-president  of  the  Potomac  Edison  Company.  State 
Forester  F.  W.  Besley  gave  a  brief  history  of  Fort 
Frederick  and  explained  that  the  State  Forestry  De¬ 
partment,  which  had  acquired  the  property  as  part,  of 
a  State  forest,  was  not  only  interested  in  preserving 
the  fort  for  its  historical  associations,  but  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  developing  the  190  acres  as  a  demonstration  of 
forestry  planting  and  approved  forestry  practices.  Ten 
five-acre  blocks  of  trees  of  different  species,  and  of  dif¬ 
ferent  mixtures  of  plantings  were  studied  by  the 
group. 

Stopping  on  Green  Ridge  the  same  afternoon  to  view 
the  forests  of  Eastern  Allegheny  County.,  the  tour  then 
proceeded  to  Cumberland,  where  the  tourists  were  greet¬ 
ed  with  a  special  dinner  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  was 
followed  by  a  forestry  meeting  at  the  Cumberland  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  There  were  addresses  by  Major  G. 
L.  Wood  of  the  State  Advisory  Board  of  Forestry, 
Harry  H.  Holzapfel,  Jr.,  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  and  DeCourcy  W.  Thom, 
an  officer  of  the  Maryland  Forestry  Department. 

The  Guy  Stanton  sugar  grove  of  1.000  trees  in  Gar¬ 
rett  County  proved  of  especial  interest  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  where  the  equipment  for  sugar  making  was  in¬ 
spected  and  the  process  of  the  operation  explained  in 
detail  to  the  group.  Samples  of  maple  syrup  and 
sugar  were  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  party  by 
the  Maryland  Forestry  Department. 

On  Saturday  afternoon.  Rock  Lodge,  the  5,000-acre 
mountain  estate  of  F.  F.  Nicola,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  in¬ 
spected.  On  this  estate  is  the  largest  reforestation 
project  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  approximately  150,- 
000  trees  having  been  set  out  during  the  past  five  years. 

While  the  official  tour  ended  when  Oakland  was 
reached  Saturday  night,  the  return  to  Baltimore  the 
next  day  proved  quite  as  interesting  as  the  other  two 
days.  Seventeen  members  of  the  tour  made  the  return 
trip  by  way  of  Deer  Park  and  Kitzmiller,  getting  over 
into  West  Virginia  by  way  of  Elk  Gardens,  Romney 
and  Winchester,  where  they  had  the  opportunity  to 
view  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  West  Virginia. 

T.  H.  BARTILSON. 


Some  News  From  a  Sunny  Land 

We  enjoy  the  interesting  letters  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  from 
different  States  and  the  many  useful  hints  on  farming. 
Everything  is  lovely  down  here  (Oct.  22).  The  sun 
shines  hot  and  makes  one  think  of  good  old  Summer¬ 
time.  There  is  no  sign  of  frost. 

Packing-houses  are  open ;  they  are  picking  and  ship¬ 
ping  early  oranges.  Gardens  are  refreshed  often  with 
good  showers.  The  fish  bite  as  well  as  ever.  Plenty 
of  little  birds  keep  us  in  music.  The  warm  sunshine 
to  bathe  in  and  the  balmy  breezes  make  Central  Florida 
an  ideal  place. 

There  are  many  people  here  now  from  the  dear  old 
Northern  States,  not  a  vacant  house.  This  central  part 
of  the  State,  Lake  County,  with  its  hills  and  lakes,  fine 
fruit  and  fish,  is  very  pleasant.  We  have  no  bad 
storms  in  this  part  to  do  very  much  damage.  C.  J.  J. 


Columbia  County,  New  York,  Crop  Report 

November  3. — The  first  i‘eal  snowstorm  of  the  sea¬ 
son  last  Monday  and  Tuesday  found  many  of  the 
farmers  with  part  of  their  crops  yet  in  the  field.  Corn 
husking  is  far  from  being  finished,  most  of  the  farmers 
here  husk  their  corn  in  the  fields,  and  after  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  dried,  they  put  it  in  their  corncrib.  Some  of 
the  farmers  put  the  stalks  in  the  barn  and  later  on 
have  a  corn  husking  party.  The  cider  apples  are  not 
all  harvested  yet.  There  were  so  many  this  year  that 
the  children  as  well  as  grown-ups  have  been  busy 
gathering  them.  One  buyer  paid  40  cents  a  hundred 
for  cider  apples  and  he  gathered  them  and  took  them 
away.  High-grade  apples  are  being  packed  in  boxes, 
baskets  and  barrels.  McIntosh  apples  bring  $3.50  a 
bushel  basket.  Other  and  commoner  varieties  are 
bringing  as  low  as  $1  a  bushel.  McIntosh  in  boxes 
bring  $3.  Other  varieties  down  to  75  cents  a  box.  Pears 
in  boxes  are  worth  from  $2  to  $4,  and  in  bushel  baskets 
from  $1  to  $2.50 ;  quinces,  in  boxes,  $4 ;  in  baskets, 
$3  bushel ;  cabbage,  $2  a  barrel :  cauliflower,  $2.25  a 
basket ;  carrots,  $4  barrel ;  squash,  $2.50  a  barrel ; 
pumpkins  at  $1.25  a  barrel;  potatoes.  $2.75  barrel,  and 
$2.25  a  sack ;  mushrooms,  $1.75  for  3-lb.  basket ;  but¬ 
ter,  49c  a  lb. ;  eggs,  62c  a  dozen.  Turkey  buyers  are 
offering  65c  a  lb.  for  native  turkeys.  The  demand  is 
greater  than  the  supply  in  this  section.  Hickorynuts 
were  a  good  crop.  Buyers  paid  about  $6  a  bushel. 

One  man  took  the  number  of  the  auto  containing  the 
persons  stealing  his  hickorynuts.  The  Motor  Vehicle 
Bureau  at  Albany  gave  the  owner’s  name  as  that  of 
an  old  and  respectable  man  living  in  a  neighboring 
town ;  a  letter  addressed  to  him  regarding  the  tres¬ 
pass  brought  a  call  from  his  son  and  another  man  who 
is  the  son  of  a  former  justice  of  the  peace  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  town.  Out  of  respect  to  the  age  and  standing 
of  the  owner  of  the  auto  the  charge  was  not  pressed 
against  his  son  and  the  other  young  man.  They 
promised  to  keep  off  other  people’s  property  in  the 
future.  Another  autoist  parked  his  car  near  a  duck 
yard,  jumped  over  the  wire  fence,  killed  all  the  ducks 
by  hitting  them  in  the  head,  and  escaped  with  but  one 
duck,  as  he  was  surprised  before  gathering  them  all  up. 
He  managed  to  get  away,  however,  without  his  license 
number  being  taken.  c.  V.  H. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Thanksgiving 

For  fertile  soil  and  kindly  skies, 

For  fecund  seed,  for  strength  and  skill 
To  sow  and  harvest  the  supplies 

Which  now  our  bursting  garners  fill, 
We  give  Thee  thanks,  O  Lord. 

For  every  wise  and  holy  thought, 

For  all  of  worth  that  we  have  won 
For  every  kindness  we  have  wrought, 
For  every  kindness  to  us  done, 

We  give  Thee  thanks,  O  Lord. 

For  faith — of  all  Thy  gifts  the  best — 
The  vanquisher  of  worldly  care, 

For  peace  amid  the  world’s  unrest, 

For  hope  amid  the  world’s  despair, 

We  give  Thee  thanks,  O  Lord. 

— John  Power. 


One  of  our  friends  seems  able  to  keep 
her  kitchen  range  black  and  shining,  in 
spite  of  a  great  deal  of  cooking.  She 
says  that  she  mixes  her  stove  polish  with 
coid  coffee,  and  thinks  that  the  gloss  is 
more  permanent,  and  the  polish  less 
dusty. 

* 

One  ingenious  woman  wished  to  bright¬ 
en  the  color  of  a  brick  fireplace.  She  did 
not  wish  to  use  paint,  as  she  desired  to 
retain  the  natural  finish  of  the  bricks. 
She  procured  commercial  red  dye,  made 
it  quite  strong  with  boiling  water,  and 
then  painted  the  bricks  with  it.  The 
color  is  attractive,  and  the  bricks  retain 
their  natural  dull  finish.  She  says  that 
the  local  druggist  hardly  believed  her 
when  she  said  she  wanted  the  dye  to 
dye  bricks. 

One  of  our  friends  had  a  very  hand¬ 
some  tablecloth  which  wore  through  down 
the  center  and  across  the  middle  fold.  It 
was  not  possible  to  mend  it  invisibly,  the 
folds  being  so  long,  though  our  great¬ 
grandmothers  used  to  do  needleweaving 
of  fine  linen  that  matched  the  original 
fabric.  In  this  case  the  cloth  was  cut 
down  the  worn  folds,  carefully  joined,  and 
then  hemstitched  by  machine  along  these 
intersecting  seams.  The  tablecloth  does 
not  look  mended,  and  the  worn  places 
are  entirely  eliminated. 


A  Handy  Dress-pak 

She  who  must  sometimes  pack  a  suit¬ 
case  or  a  trunk  will  apprecite  the  gift  of 
a  dress-pak  which  will  keep  a  dress  free 
from  wrinkles. 

Watch  the  girls  who  box  the  dresses 
you  buy  in  the  big  stores  and  you  will 
see  how  they  fold  the  dress  lengthwise 
till  it  is  just  the  width  of  a  piece  _  of 
cardboard  which  fits  the  box.  Laying 
the  cardboard  on  the  dress,  they  fold  the 
length  of  it  over  the  length  of  the  card¬ 
board  and  place  it  in  the  box.  The 
whole  pack  fits  the  box  so  exactly  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  a  shift  of  posi¬ 
tion.  ,,  ,  fi 

Adapting  this  idea  to  the.  needs  of 
suitcase  packing,  we  shall  require  a  sepa¬ 
rate  container  for  each  dress  to  be  car¬ 
ried,  and  these  containers  must  be  planned 
to  economize  space.  The  simplest  ar¬ 
rangement,  then,  is  a  cardboard  with  a 
wrapper  to  hold  the  dress  in  place.  I  he 
cardboard  should  be  10  by  15  inches,  and 
not  too  heavy,  for  we  wish  to  avoid  add¬ 
ing  weight  to  the  suitcase. 

For  the  wrapper  we  choose  whatever 
material  pleases  us  or  suits  our  pocket- 
book.  It  may  be  a  cotton  print,  cotton 
broadcloth,  dimity,  dotted  Swiss,  cretonne, 
terry  cloth,  pique,  crash,  linen,  pongee, 
pussywillow,  or  any  other  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  fabrics. 

Our  first  step  is  to  cover  the  card¬ 
board  to  match  the  wrapper.  If  our 
chosen  material  is  light  in  color  and  like¬ 
ly  to  show  soil,  the  cover  would  better 
be  made  an  envelope  which  can  be  placed 
and  removed  at  will. 

In  making  the  envelope,  hem  both 
edges  of  the  open  side,  but  let  one  of  these 
edges  extend  beyond  the  other  by  the 
width  of  the  hem.  Put  one  part  of  the 
snap  fastener  on  the  outside  of  the  long¬ 
er  edge  and  the  other  part  on  the  inside 
of  the  shorter  edge.  This  makes  a- neat 
closing  when  the  longer  edge  is  tucked 
inside  and  snapped. 

The  wrapper  should  be  10  inches  wide 
when  finished  with  a  narrow  hem  or  a 
bias  binding,  and  its  length  should  be  31 
inches,  finished.  When  the  dress  has  been 
folded  lengthwise  over  the  covered  card¬ 
board  the  pack  should  be  laid  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  wrapper  and  the  two  ends 
brought  together  and  secured  with  but¬ 
tons,  snap  fasteners  or  tie-tapes. 

The  dress-pak  may  be  very  simple  or  it 
may  be  enriched  with  embroidery  or  ap¬ 
plique  on  plain  material.  The  monogram 
of  the  owner  makes  a  pleasing  touch. 

Although  it  is  best  to  make  the  cover 
for  the  cardboard  separate  from  the  wrap¬ 


per,  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  the 
two  joined  along  the  15-in.  edge  so  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  one  .piece  being 
temporarily  missing.  This  joining  may  be 
done  by  means  of  three  short  pieces  of 
"tape  evenly  spaced  to  form  hinges  or  by 
stitching  one  edge  of  the  envelope  dii’ect- 
ly  upon  one  edge  of  the  wrapper. 

Three-quarters  of  a  yard  of  material 
that  is  32  inches  wide,  or  wider,  will 
make  the  dress-pak,  since  the  wrapper 
can  be  cut  across  the  goods. 

Cutting  dimensions  are  as  follows,  with 
allowance  for  half-inch  hems  and  quar¬ 
ter-inch  seams : 

For  the  wrapper,  32  in.  by  11  in. 

For  the  envelope,  15%  by  21%  in. 

ANXIE  E.  HARRIS. 


Why  Not  a  Breakfast 
Nook? 

Early  in  the  morning  when  so  many 
things  crowd  together  clamoring  to  be 
done,  I  feel  we  should  make  work  as  easy 


the  window  against  the  wall ;  at  either 
side  were  built  benches.  You  see  this  pan¬ 
try  was  rather  small  and  the  space  that 
remained  after  the  shelves  were  removed 
was  just  right  for  arranging  the  benches 
and  table  properly.  The  table  was  con¬ 
structed  fi'om  some  new  wood  for  the 
supports  and  for  the  top  some  of  the 
shelving  was  utilized.  The  benches  used 
the  wall  for  backs  and  were  from  pieces 
of  the  shelves.  These  seats  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  cleats  that  were  nailed  to  the 
wall  and  other  cleats  to  the  pieces  that 
made  the  sides  of  the  seats.  Any  number 
of  ideas  concerning  the  shape  of  these 
pieces  may  come  to  you  and  arc  easily 
sawed  out.  A  piece  in  harmony  with 
these  or  straight  legs  may  be  made  for 
the  table,  the  other  end  of  which  is  nailed 
to  a  cleat  on  the  wall  for  further  support. 

Being  between  the  two  rooms  as  this 
breakfast  nook  was,  and  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house  as  well,  it  needed  to  be 
decorated  with  care  to  create  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  warmth  for  cool  weather  while 
not  being  too  warm  for  Summer.  In  ad¬ 


All  Ready  for  a  Cosy  Meal 


as  possible  for  the  busy  mother  and  house¬ 
wife.  In  the  average  family  breakfast  is 
often  a  matter  of  several  breakfasts  in¬ 
stead  of  one,  as  rarely  all  of  a  family  get 
down  at  the  same  time.  Surely  a  break¬ 
fast  nook  cannot  fail  to  be  a  help  and 
time-saver  in  that  case,  or  if  there  is  a 
small  family,  all  of  whom  could  be  seat¬ 
ed  at  a  moderate-sized  nook.  Hardly  any 
one  who  is  building  neglects  to  plan  for 
one.  If  you  are  wondering  how  you  can 
build  one  into  your  old  house  here  are  a 
few  suggestions  that  may  be  of  help  to 
you. 

A  very  old  house  containing  many  love¬ 
ly  antiques  is  the  pride  of  a  woman  of  my 
acquaintance,  but  she  has  modern  ideas 
in  regard  to  convenience  while  cherishing 
things  that  are  old.  Between  her  dining¬ 
room  and  kitchen  was  a  small  pantry  that 
was  not  absolutely  necessary,  so  she  de¬ 
cided  to  build  a  breakfast  nook  here.  The 
pantry  was  a  small  rectangle  in  shape, 
with  a  wall  at  one  end  and  the  doors  to 
the  dining-room  and  kitchen  directly  op¬ 
posite  each  other.  The  further  end  had 
a  window  and  there  were  the  usual 
shelves.  These  were  removed  and  the 
good  wood  saved  to  be  used  in  making  the 
table  and  benches  of  the  new  breakfast 
nook.  The  table  was  made  to  go  under 


dition  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  a 
cheerful  place ;  there  is  so  much  in  start¬ 
ing  the  day  right.  The  linoleum  of  the 
kitchen  was  in  squares  of  soft  delft  blue 
and  warm  cream.  This  linoleum  was  put 
on  the  floor  of  the  one-time  pantry  and  the 
walls,  after  having  been  fixed  so  they 
would  not  show  where  they  had  been 
shelved,  were  given  a  coat  of  cream  paint 
to  match  the  linoleum.  After  the  walls 
came  the  woodwork,  which  was  painted 
the  same  cream.  The  window  not  being 
very  large  and  all  available  light  being 
desired,  was  left  without  any  shade. 
There  were  side  curtains  of  filmy  cream 
material  with  a  valance  of  gay  cretonne. 
For  the  benches  some  cushions  were  made 
and  covered  with  the  cretonne.  These 
were  made  for  the  color  they  would  lend 
as  well  as  the  comfort.  The  cretonne 
used  was  designed  in  shades  of  yellow, 
orange  and  blue  with  slight  touches  of 
green. 

Now  if  you  are  contemplating  making 
over  a  pantry  for  this  same  use  I  will  say 
that  perhaps  you  would  find  it  less  work 
to  paper  the  walls  than  to  fix  them  well 
enough  to  paint.  There  are  many  lovely 
papers  that  are  designed  especially  for 
breakfast  rooms  and  others  that  you 
might  choose  that  are  mostly  one  color 


10  minutes 


How  many  people  you  know  end  their 
colds  with  Bayer  Aspirin !  How  often 
you’ve  heard  of  its  quick  relief  of  sore 
throat  and  tonsilitis.  No  wonder  mil¬ 
lions  use  it  to  conquer  colds,  neuralgia, 
rheumatism ;  and  the  aches  and  pains 
that  go  with  them.  The  wonder  is  that 
anyone  still  worries  through  a  winter 
without  these  tablets !  Friends  have  told 
you  Bayer  Aspirin  is  marvelous;  doctors 
have  declared  it  has  no  effect  on  the 
heart.  All  drugstores. 


SPIRIN 


Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticacldester  of  S  alley Ucacld 


Keep  Warm  in  an/  It 


KNIT 

SUP/ 


fits  , 
without 
wrinkle 


An  Indera  Figurflt  Knit 
Princess  Slip  keeps  you 
cozily  warm  on  the  coldest 
day. 

And  keeps  you  warm 
Without  annoying  you  by 
crawling  up  around  tha 
hips  or  bunching  between 
the  knees.  The  patented 
knit  border — found  only  on 
Indera — makes  it  fit  as  if 
it  were  tailored  just  for 
you.  Stout  women  espe¬ 
cially  appreciate  tha  per¬ 
fect  fit  of  an  Indera. 

And  only  on  Indera  will 
you  find  the  STA-U1* 
shoulder  straps — that  al¬ 
ways  stay  where  they  be¬ 
long. 

Indera  garments  are 
easily  laundered  —  YOU 
DON’T  HAVE  TO  IRON 
THEM. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  Indera  — ■  for  women, 
misses  and  children. 

Made  in  a  wide  variety 
of  weights,  in  cotton,  wool 
and  cotton,  100%  wool 
worsted,  rayon  mixtures. 
Past  colors.  Moderate 
prices. 

Write  for  FREE  Indera 
style  folder  No.  14  in  color. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO., 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


A  wonderral  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  Line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80, 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
last-  osu  families  year  or  more.  Send  $t  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt. 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Wearing  Materials . Cane...  .  Cane  Web 

Rush . Fibre  Rush  . Splints . Reed  Simple 

Instructions  for  Caning  and  Rush  Seating  sent  for  10 
cents.  Price  List  Free.  II.  II.  PEKKIN8,  SS8 
Shelton  Avenue,  New  llnvcn.  Conn. 


LHUltd  STOCKINGS,  2  Pr. 

Colors:  Atmosphere,  black,  grain,  grey,  gunmetal 
sandust.  Sizes:  8^-1016-  Good  openings  for  agents. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  COMPANY,  NORWOOD,  MASS. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

24  beautifully  executed  Greeting  Cards, 
assorted  envelopes  to  match  . 

BATES  ENGRAVING  CO.  Wllllamsvlllo,  N.  V. 
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with  bright  motifs  of  color  in  small  quan¬ 
tities.  You  must  be  careful  in  such  a 
small  space  to  use  the  right  paper,  else 
your  room  will  seem  crowded. 

Another  way  in  which  the  problem  of 
a  breakfast  nook  can  be  solved  is  in  the 
kitchen  itself.  In  the  kitchen  which  is 
the  result  of  this  ingenuity  the  hot-water 
tank  and  set  tubs  were  located.  They 
were  not  desired  there,  and  so  were  re¬ 
moved  to  the  cellar  and  the  space  they 
had  occupied  used  for  the  breakfast  nook. 
The  first  step  in  making  the  table  was  to 
nail  a  cleat  on  the  wall  at  the  height  of 
the  table  top.  Then  a  piece  of  wood  was 
sawed  out  to  make  the  support  for  the 
outer  end  of  the  table.  A  top  of  wood 
was  nailed  in  place  with  a  tiny  bit  of 
room  allowed  at  the  wall  end.  A  regular 
porcelain  kitchen  table  top  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  fitted  down  over  the  wooden 
top.  (These  porcelain  tops  can  be  bought 
in  colors  as  well  as  white.)  Here  was  a 
table  useful  for  all  kitchen  work  and 
yet  suitable  for  other  use  as  well.  As  one 
bench  would  back  against  the  wall  the 
same  method  was  followed  as  in  making 
the  benches  in  the  nook  described  above. 
The  other  bench,  however,  had  to  have  an 
entire  back  as  it  was  to  support  as  well 
a  drainboard  for  the  sink.  It  was  made 
with  a  high  back  as  shown  in  the  picture, 
and  of  course  hides  the  sink  from  view 
while  any  one  is  seated.  This  “nook”  has 
been  greatly  appreciated  for  the  many 
steps  it  saves,  and  it  serves  excellently 
for  meals  for  children  and  solitary 
lunches.  The  small  son  of  the  family 
delights  in  eating  here,  and  any  small 
guests  always  want  to. 

Many  kitchens  are  narrow  and  long.  If 
yours  is  you  can  take  advantage  of  its 
width  to  tuck  in  breakfast  table  and 
benches.  Of  course  if  there  is  space  for 
this,  you  may  argue  that  there  is  space  for 
table  and  chairs,  but  there  is  a  tangible 
difference,  and  the  favor  is  on  the  side  of 
the  distinctly  built-in  feature.  Similar 
benches  and  table  to  those  I  have  al¬ 
ready  described  may  be  built  into  the  end 
of  the  room.  If  the  space  is  a  trifle  too 
wide  a  closet  could  be  built  with  one  of 
the  benches  backing  against  it.  Such  a 
closet  will  prove  useful  for  many  pur¬ 
poses.  It  would  necessarily  be  rather 
deep  but  that  may  cause  its  further  use¬ 
fulness.  Shelves  across  the  back  of  it 
and  near  the  front  may  be  a  row  of 
hooks  on  each  side.  Even  the  door  will 
prove  its  worth  for  it  may  be  provided 
with  pockets,  made  on  a  cretonne  founda¬ 
tion  and  hooked  on  to  the  door.  These 
pockets  will  hold  all  kinds  of  things  that 
we  all  use  and  yet  never  have  a  “just 
right”  place  for.  The  door  could  even 
serve  to  solve  your  ironing-board  prob¬ 
lem.  A  folding  ironing  board  could  easily 
be  arranged  on  it,  in  which  case  be  sure 
to  have  a  hook  or  some  fastening  to  hold 
the  door  back  securely  while  the  board 
is  in  use. 

A  small  back  porch  can  often  be  con¬ 
verted  for  bi’eakfast  use.  If  it  is  an  open 
porch  and  you  wish  to  change  it  at  the 
smallest  expense  any  of  the  wallboards 
now  so  popular  will  be  quite  satisfactory 
for  enclosing  it.  Put  on  with  light  strips 
of  wood  over  the  joining  a  paneled  effect 
can  be  achieved.  The  wmod  can  be  stained 
and  the  wallboard  painted. 

You  probably  all  know  that  breakfast 
nooks  can  be  bought  all  ready  to  install. 
The  price  on  these  readymade  fixtures, 
which  includes  all  kinds  of  closets,  iron¬ 
ing  boards  and  such,  is  considerably  high¬ 
er  than  the  cost  of  making  them.  Any 
man  handy  with  tools  can  make  a  vei*y 
creditable  attempt  at  these  things  I  am 
sure. 

When  you  have  saved  a  few  dimes  go 
to  the  great  American  institution  (as  I 
call  the  live  and  ten-cent  store)  and  in¬ 
vest  in  some  things  to  use  with  your 
breakfast  nook.  The  dishes  that  may  be 
purchased  here  now  are  worthy  of  com¬ 
ment.  Lovely  designs  and  colors  can  be 
found  and  are  quite  equal  to  their  share 
in  brightening  the  breakfast  hour.  I  have 
seen  some  of  cream  color  with  vei-y  unique 
and  attractive  design  done  in  a  bright  blue 
with  yellow  and  orange  with  outlines  of 
black.  Exactly  the  thing  to  go  with  the 
first  nook  that  I  told  you  of.  Dishes  of 
a  pretty  blue  are  obtainable  here,  too. 
Sometimes  you  will  find  a  small  pitcher 
and  sugar  bowl  or  even  dishes  of  glass 
that  will  add  their  color  if  given  the 
chance.  The  dishes  pictured  here  are 
octagon-shaped  and  of  cream  color.  The 
designs  are  sprays  of  flowers  in  yellow' 
and  orange  with  touches  of  green  and 
black.  They  blend  beautifully  with  the 
pale  yellow  of  the  breakfast  nook  and 
the  curtains  which  repeat  that  eoloi*. 

For  cloths  and  napkins  gay  litile  sets 
may  be  bought  for  very  little,  but  I 
thing  it  is  fun  to  make  them,  and  they 
are  so  little  work  once  you  start.  Several 
good  materials  now  come  in  colors  that 
are  sun-fast  and  boil-proof  and  are  ap- 
propriate.  Also  the  cotton  crepe  sets  are 
fine  for  the  busy  housewife.  Just  wash 
them  out  and  they  are  ready  for  use 
again.  If  you  haven’t  seen  or  made 
them  try  one.  Cut  the  crepe  the  shape 
and  size  you  desire  and  fringe  it  by  fray¬ 
ing  the  edges.  Do  the  same  for  the  nap¬ 
kins.  The  depth  of  the  fringe  should  be 
according  to  the  size  and  your  preference. 
You  may  add  designs  that  have  been 
stamped  on  to  embroider  or  design  as 
you  sew,  which  I  sometimes  do.  White 
with  a  bold  dash  of  color  is  pretty,  too. 
These  sets  are  splendid  to  use  up  your 
odds  and  ends  of  colored  cottons.  I 
heard  lately  that  decalcomanias  could  be 


put  on  these  sets  and  towels  and  would 
stand  the  wear  and  washing.  I  have  not 
tried.it  myself,  but  it  is  a  suggestion. 

I  do  hope  that  you  will  try  a  breakfast 
nook  and  like  it.  Harriet  weston. 


Gleanings  From  Mapledale 

Here  we  are  well  settled  in  the  Fall 
routine  and  wondering  where  the  Summer 
went  to !  October  has  been  so  lovely  that 
we  cannot  realize  that  mid-winter  is  but 
a  few  weeks  ahead.  But  why  look 
ahead?  Let’s  just  enjoy  the  present.  It 
has  been  so  long  since  I  wrote  before  that 
there  is  much  to  write  about  now,  but 
I  shall  not  attempt  even  to  mention  all 
the  interesting  events,  for  I  cannot 
monopolize  the  whole  space  for  this  de¬ 
partment. 

The  past  week  has  been  an  example  of 
many.  On  Wednesday  I  was  away  all 
day  at  a  leader  training  meeting,  at  which 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


122  —  A  Youthful 
Model.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
8.  10,  12,  14  and 

16  years.  The  8-year 
size  requires  2% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  1  yd. 
of  36-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


284 — New  Neckline. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36, 

38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of  40- 
in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36, 

38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
ofi  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  27-in. 
contrasting  and  X  % 
yds.  of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


290  —  Snugly  Fitted 
Hip-line.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years, 

36,  38,  40  and  42-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3Vi  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  40- 
iu.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents.  Ernb.  No. 
11012,  blue,  costa 
10c  extra. 


New  Fall  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


there  was  a  demonstration  of  cakes  and 
salads,  and  also  of  Christmas  gifts.  On 
the  way  back  I  stopped  at  the  village  in 
the  evening  to  meet  with  others  to  cut 
out  robes  for  the  members  of  the  choix*. 
After  seven  years  in  the  audience  while 
the  children  were  small  and  I  not  too 
regular  in  church  attendance,  I  am  back 
in  the  choir.  I  was  the  only  older  (no¬ 
tice  I  don't  say  old)  one  in  robes,  but  I 
somehow  felt  as  young  as  the  others,  and 
certainly  I’m  not  noticeably  larger  than 
most  of  them.  After  three  months  with 
no  regular  minister,  we  ai*e  very  happy 
to  have  one  now. 

But  I  am  digressing.  Thursday  in  the 
midst  of  catching  up  with  work  that  had 
been  left  the  day  before,  a  lady  called, 
really  on  business,  but  I  asked  her  to  stay 
to  dinner.  That  afternoon  I  was  at  the 
village  to  welcome  our  new  pastor  and  his 
family.  Friday  afternoon  I  went  two 
miles  to*  a  club  member’s  home  to  look 
over  the  club’s  Christmas  box.  Each  club 
contributed  something  to  this  box,  and 
now  it  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  clubs, 
that  all  many  get  ideas  for  Christmas 
gifts  from  it.  There  was  a  Junior  Aid 
supper  that  I  missed  (sorry,  too).  And 
I  foi'got  to  say  that  I  visited  school  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon. 

This  coming  week  promises  well  (if  one 
likes  social  activity).  An  all-day  club 
meeting,  an  evening  club  meeting,  and  a 
box  social. 


Last  week  was  a  week  of  good-byes.  I 
went  on  a  300-mile  trip  to  accompany  my 
mother  to  a  place  where  we  hope  she  can 
regain  her  tiealth.  I  stayed  overnight 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  voice 
of  Ethel  A.  Lyons  over  the  phone.  You 
all  have  enjoyed  her  articles.  We  have 
corresponded,  but  have  never  seen  each 
other.  I  was  sorry  that  I  couldn’t  call 
at  her  home,  but  I  was  not  in  our  own 
car.  Good-bye  to  mother  for  a  time,  and 
good-bye  to  an  aunt  and  uncle  who  have 
gone  to  Florida,  and  another  uncle  and 
aunt  who  have  gone  to  New  York  City 
for  the  Winter.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the 
long  Winter  that  must  pass  before  I  see 
them  again,  but  I  am  looking  ahead  to  the 
Spring,  when  I  shall  see  them. 

I  do  want  to  tell  you  about  a  club  meet¬ 
ing  we  had  10  days  ago.  Our  clxib  (this 
is  the  federated,  not  rural  clxxb)  adopted 
a  rural  school  three  years  ago  and  has 
done  something  each  year  for  the  school. 
Now  the  school  is  wearing  proudly  a 
Superior  plate  (Vermont,  you  know,  is 
standardizing  her  schools).  This  club 
meeting  was  at  the  sehoolhouse,  to  help 
the  pupils  and  parents  to  celebrate  this 
big  event,  and  that  the  club  members 
might  see  what  a  fine  school  building  they 
had  helped  to  make.  After  a  literary 
program,  coffee  made  in  the  school’s 
kitchen,  was  passed  with  sandwiches, 
tarts,  cake  and  cookies  served  in  tiny 
dinner  pails ! 

I  am  making  better  one-egg  cakes  now 
and  this  is  how :  I  always  remember  to 
forget  the  shortening.  My  butter  cakes 
had  been  very  “common”  xmtil  one  day 
I  really  did  forget  the  butter  uninten¬ 
tionally  and  lo !  the  cake  was  what  I  had 
been  desiring. 

My  men  (husband  and  hired  man) 
tried  fern  picking  one  forenoon,  and  they 
each  earned  55  cents !  So  as  yet,  it  has 
not  pi*oved  profitable  to  xxs,  but  to  many 
it  is.  Many  truckloads  of  ferns  have 
gone  out  from  our  town. 

Your  little  children  will  like  to  hear 
what  Teedle-um,  our  cat  named  by  three- 
year-old  Hilda,  did  one  night,  or  what  we 
suppose  he  did.  In  the  morning  we  foixnd 
a  little  wild  rabbit  snuggled  down  under 
the  blanket  in  Jimmie’s  bed.  He  was 
unbanned  and  we  let  him  go  back  to  his 
home  in  the  woods. 

Then,  too,  wouldn’t  you  like  to  know 
that  I  have  had  my  hair  bobbed?  Of 
course  you  never  expected  it  of  me  after 
certain  remai’ks  I  had  made.  I  myself 
never  supposed  I  would  come  to  it,  but 
neither  did  I  expect  ever  to  wear  a  choir 
i-obe.  Our  opinions  often  change,  and 
that  is  only  natural.  s.  M.  B. 


This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  StM  N.  Y. 
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Quick-  Can  WinterMeaf 

this  East/ Way 


Hundreds  of  Farm  Women  Save  Work 

with  this  Marvel  Device  at  this  Season 
Think  of  putting  up  tasty  pork 
roasts,  chops,  ribs,  steaks,  hams, 
birds,  ducks,  game  for  year 
’round  use!  Many  thousands  of 
jars  will  be  “Conservo”  canned 
this  winter.  Women  will  can 
meats  with  half  the  usual  work, 
using  one  burner.  In  many 
households  cooking  of  winter 
meals  and  meat  canning  will  be 
done  at  the  same  time  in  the 
safe,  efficient  “Conservo.” 
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Stop  the  use  of  heavy,  clumsy 
old  fashioned  methods  that 
cause  work,  spoilage  and  break¬ 
age.  Adopt  this  modern  “Cold 
Pack”  way — tested  and  approved 
for  canning  meats,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  Get  free  booklet 
with  “Mrs.  Funk’s  True  Con¬ 
fession”,  a  housewife’s  story  of 
the  wonderful  help  “Conservo” 
has  been  to  her.  Learn  how  she 
and  500,000  others  have  saved 
work,  time,  money  with  the 
“Conservo”  Canner  and  Cooker. 

SPECIALLY  MADE  FOR 
COLD  PACK  CANNING  - 
OVER  500000  SOLD 


-AMAZING"' 

“How  I  take  care  of 
a  whole  hog  with 
my  Conservo’’,  by 
Mrs.  G.  Damon,  Iowa 
and  other  articles  in  FREE 
“Canning  Quarterly’’ 
Booklet  and  copy  of  big 
paper  with  articles  on  meat 
canning  and  cooking, 
stories  and  new  household 
hints,  sent  free.  Give  your 
Hardware  dealer’s  name. 
Write  Today  for  Big 
FREE  BOOK and  YOUR 
COPY  of  new  paper. 


1/|  QUART 

Itt  jars 

over  one 
burner*  No 
Heavq  Work, 
quick, clean, 
efficient  and 
cheap  uiaif 
to  put  up - 
j  HOGS,  BEEF. 
CHICKENS 
SQUIRRELS, 
RABBITS. 
TURKEY 


USER  SAYS  -  -  - 

“I  want  you  to  know  how  much 
I  appreciate  the  Conservo 
Cooker.  I  have  had  mine  eleven 
years  and  it  is  just  as  good  as  it 
can  be.  I  have  canned  meat, 
vegetables,  made  puddings,  and 
got  whole  dinners  in  my  cooker. 
Last  fall  I  canned  31  quarts  of 
beef  and  I  didn’t  lose  a  quart. 
My  neighbors  have  borrowed 
my  cooker  and  they  like  it  as 
well  as  I  do.  Respectfully  yours, 
Mildred  Carter,  Fcnnville, 
Mich.” 


CANNER  &  COOKER 

Heavy,  bright  metal  with  copper  tank— size  llix  Hi  x 
21i".  Occupies  one  burner  and  small  space  on  stove.  Steams 
hams,  turkeys,  fowl  wonderfully  well — cook  big  meal  easily- 
in  Conservo”.  A  fine  Xmas  gift  for  Mother.  Sold  by  hardware, 
department,  general  stores,  or  sent  direct  parcel  post  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  price,  $12  or  sent  C.  O.  D.  Money  back  guarantee, 

use 


H>r°H 

now\ 


The  Swartzbaugh  Mfg.  Co.,  1349  Bancroft  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

□  Mail  48-page  booklet  “Cooking  and  Canning  Made  Easy.” 

□  Ship  “Conservo”  (postage  prepaid)  (C.O.D.)  Ienclose$12or 
agree  to  pay  postman  on  arrival.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied 
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The  DREW  Line  Dealer  I 

Will  Help  You  Modernize  I 

U-and  S  AVE  You  Money 

Here  is  a  challenge  to* ivery  f 
going  to  build  or  equ  P  modernize  his 
trv  house  — •  or  remodel  Drew  Line 

old  barn  or  P0U\tr^S  v  can^save  you  a  lot 

Dealer  in  your  you  a  cost-cutting 

of  money.  He  wU -sh  yemodeling  and  a 
system  of  building  ingandlabor-sav- 

completelineoft  a  ?lding  on  y0ur 

ing  equipment  for  any  vaiue  and 

££  service  than  you  can  get  elsewhere- 

and  for  far  less  money. 

L  If  you  leant  the  •"«*  «or 

*  money — then 

It-kskssss 

ft 

I  bams,  hog  houses  and  p  ^  ycoupon  below 
i  lowest  cost,  Just  interested  in  and  w< 
I  tell  us  what  you  are  aa( 

I  will  send  you  the  'p'RFK  We  will  als< 
I  Farm BmWmgBoo^-FREE. V ^ Ma: 

■  give  you  the  nam  gives  you  an 

■  nearest  you  and  see  that  g  bdgation, 

S  information  W  and  find 

B  ^eC^"emodel. 

m  the  drew  LINE  CO., 

il  r".  A«K.n.on,  «• 


THE  DREW  LINE  CO.,  Dept.  518 

( Mail  to  the  Nearest  Office) 

Please  send  your  FREE  Book  and  Catalog  on  Bars 
end  Poultry  Equipment.  1  am  interested  in 

□  Barn  Equipment  p  Poultry  Equipment 


Name 


Address 


Onto 


Ever  Since 
1898" 
Belter  Equipment 


For  Less  Money 


• 

9 

J7 

FFJ 

"f 

1 

KITSELMAN  FENCE 

STEEL  POSTS  -  GATES  BAR BEO  WIRE  -  PAINT  -  ROOFING  - 


PRICES  SLASHED  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints,  Roofing.  Factory 
to  You.  12-to-24-hour  service.  We  Pay  Freight.  Kitsel- 
manFence  now  SUPER-Cal  vanized  with  99  94- 
100  per  cent  pure  zinc,  same  quality  as  on 
Telephone  Wire.  W rite  for  FREE  Catalog! 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.230  Muncie,  Ind. 


w 


w 


T 


Water  Pumps  Wate 


Have  you  a  spring  or  stream  of  three 
or  more  gallons  a  minute  and  three 
feet  fall  or  more  ?  If  so  you  can  raise 
water  75  feet  or  more  with  our  Rife 
Ram.  It  also  furnishes  air  for  pressure 
system.  No  fuel — easy  to  install. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

90-0  West  St.  New  York  City 


Remove  Soft  Swellings 


with  Absorbine.  It  is  remarkably 
effective  but  does  not  blister  nop 
remove  tbe  liair.  You  can  work 
tbe  horse  at  thesametime.  82.50 
at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Write  for  horse  book  4-B  free. 

A  user  writes:  "Had  one  horse  with  swell* 
ing  on  both  hind  legs.  One  bottle 
Absorbine  cleaned  them  off.  Horse  now 
going  sound  and  welL** 


ABSORBINE 

#  *  .  TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S.PAT.OFF.  * 


|W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield.  MassJ 


|! 


If  you  are  finding  it  hard  to  get  ahead,  look  into  your  feed  costs. 
Right  there  is  a  big  leak  you  can  stop.  You  grow  most  of 
the  feed  your  stock  needs.  You  have  power  aplenty.  Then — 
CRIND  THE  FEED  YOU  GROW 
AND  BALANCE  YOUR  OWN  RATION 
Our  new  Papec  Grinder  Catalog  tells  how  farmers  are 
cutting  their  feed  bills  while  producing  more  milk  and 
meat.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  family  to  inves¬ 
tigate  this  proven  method,  made  possible  by  The  Grinder 
With  The  Governor  Feed  Control.  A  postal  request 
will  bring  full  particulars.  Send  it  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters  and  Hay  Choppers 
310  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Hammer' T  ype 

FEED 
GRINDER 


ChtL^'vt£L 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Recent  Ayrshire  Auctions 

Four  hundred  people  attended  the  dis¬ 
persion  sale  of  the  Grassy  Brook  Ayr¬ 
shire  herd,  owned  by  the  late  Henry  M. 
Garlick,  at  Alder  Greek,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  17. 
Seventeen  cows  averaged  .$288.  The  aver¬ 
age  on  the  58  head  was  $191.  All  of  the 
stock,  with  the  exception  of  two  head 
which  were  purchased  by  Ted  Ford, 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  went  to  New  York  buy¬ 
ers.  Of  the  58  head  catalogued,  28  sold 
for  over  $200  each.  Practically  all  of  the 
stock  tVas  bred  on  the  farm,  with  the 
exception  of  the  aged  bull  Penhurst 
Argonaut,  a  son  of  Penshurst  Man 
O’War.  Exceptionally  gfiod  prices  were 
realized  for  his  daughters,  11  calves  aver¬ 
aging  $106.  Two  grade  Ayrshires,  sold 
at  the  end  of  the  sale,  brought  $230  and 
$195.  .Tames  G.  Watson  managed  the 
sale,  with  Auctioneer  E.  M.  Granger  in 
the  box. 

Fifty-two  registered  Ayrshires,  being 
a  draft  selected  from  the  Duard  Stock 
Farm  herd  of  C.  W.  &  W.  G.  McLean, 
Waterville,  N.  Y.,  were  sold  at  auction 
Oct.  18.  They  included  a  few  calves, 
and  realized  a  total  of  $9,712.  Sixteen 
cows  averaged  $229.  The  general  aver¬ 
age  was  $177.  W.  H.  O'Neil,  Johnstown, 
N.  Y.,  was  the  heaviest  buyer.  He  bought 
eight  head  for  a  total  of  $1,975.  W.  E. 
Mara,  Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  secured  five 
head  for  $1,205,  while  W.  T.  Gould,  South 
Kortright,  N.  Y.,  selected  four  females 
at  an  average  of  $242.  William  E. 
Lewis,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  a  new  buyer,  pur¬ 
chased  three  head  for  $690.  James  G. 
Watson  managed  the  sale.  James  Bas¬ 
sett,  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  was  the  auc¬ 
tioneer. 

At  the  Vermont  Ayrshire  Club’s  con¬ 
signment  sale  on  Oct.  24  at  Essex  Junc¬ 
tion,  Vt.,  53  head  averaged  about  $156. 
Twenty-two  aged  cows  averaged  $189. 
The  cow  Iroquois  Lucky  Girl,  consigned 
by  Robert  L.  Knight,  Randolph,  Vt.,  and 
Providence,  R.  I.,  topped  the  sale  at  $300, 
going  to  Arthur  L.  Rogers,  Lee,  Mass.  He 
also  secured  12  other  head  for  a  total 
of  $1,890.  C.  W.  Jackson,  Milton,  Vt., 
and  John  J.  Hannah,  Jr.,  Brownsville, 
Vt.,  each  purchased  seven  head  at  $940 
and  $1,275,  respectively.  The  Vermont 
Industrial  School  at  Vergennes  pur¬ 
chased  the  good  cow  Spotted  Queen  of 
Great  Elms,  consigned  by  M.  E.  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Danby,  Vt.,  for  $295.  George  F. 
White,  Westford,  Mass.,  bought  three 
cows  at  an  average  of  $158.  The  sale  was 
managed  by  Secretary  Scott  H.  Ham¬ 
mond  of  the  Vermont  Ayrshire  Club,  and 
President  C.  B.  McAllister,  James  G. 
Watson  being  tbe  auctioneer. 


Potatoes  for  Hogs? 

What  should  be  added  to  skim-milk, 
white  potatoes  and  cornmeal  to  make  a 
balanced  ration  for  hogs?  Should  the 
milk  be  cooked  with  the  potatoes  or  fed 
separately?  J.  W.  I. 

Monroeville,  N.  J. 

Excellent  results  probably  would  be  se¬ 
cured  if  from  three  to  five  pounds  of  po¬ 
tatoes  were  fed  for  each  pound  of  corn 
consumed,  and  if,  in  addition  to  the  po¬ 
tatoes  and  corn,  from  five  to  12  or  even 
16  lbs.  of  milk  (the  larger  amounts  for 
heavy  hogs,  if  pasture  is  not  available) 
were*  supplied  daily,  preferably  in  at  least 
two  equal  feeds.  Although  it  would  not 
be  expected  that  any  large  amount  of  pas¬ 
ture  or  leafy  legume  hay  would  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  connection  with  a  full  feed  of 
this  ration,  it  would  seem  advisable,  _  if 
local  conditions  permit  without  much  in¬ 
convenience,  to  give  the  pigs  access  to 
good  green  forage  or  to  put  some  leafy 
legume  bay  that  has  been  well-cured 
where  the  pigs  can  have  free  or  frequent 
access  to  it.  If  white  corn  is  fed  some 
noticeable  benefit  would  result  from  _  the 
use  of  the  pasture  or  dry  leafy  feed,  since 
both  potatoes  and  white  corn  are  poor 
sources  of  fat-soluble  vitamin  A,  and 
skim-milk  carries  but  a  limited  amount  of 
it. 

Free  access  to  a  mineral  mixture  made 
up  of  20  parts  of  finely-ground  raw  lime¬ 
stone  or  hard-wood  ashes,  20  parts  of 
steamed  bonemeal,  and  10  parts  of  ordi¬ 
nary  stock  salt  is  regarded  as  a  cheap  in¬ 
surance  against  any  decided  shortage  of 
the  more  generously  needed  minerals.  No 
benefit  would  follow  the  cooking  of  whole¬ 
some  milk  Except  in  the  case  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  beans,  cooking  is  seldom  recom¬ 
mended  for  feeds  to  be  used  for  hogs. 

B.  E.  CARMICHAEL. 

University  of  Maryland. 


A  Good  Old  Cow 

I  have  a  Guernsey  cow  18  years  old 
this  Fall,  every  tooth  sound  and  tight, 
that  came  in  when  two  years  old.  She 
has  had  15  heifers  and  two  bull  calves. 

Putney,  Vt.  L.  M.  B. 


“You  have  nine  children  !  They  must 
cost  a  lot  to  bring  up.”  “Yes,  but  at 
least  we  save  on  a  maid.”  “How  is  that?” 
“Do  you  think  any  maid  will  come  where 
there  are  nine  children?” — Le  Rire. 


November  17,  1928 


Heaves 


Thousandsof  cases  made 
well  and  sound  every 
year  with  FLEM-  ' 

ING’S  TONIC  HEAVE 
POWDERS.  Per- 
manent  effects,*'  .. 

not  just  a  temporary  shut-down  remedy/L 

In  successful  use  for  35  years.  Only  few  pack- 
ages  required  in  any  case — one  enough  in  manv 
Also  wonderful  m  building  up  rundown  horses' 
Improves  appetite,  digestion  and  builds  rich 
blood,  toning  up  entire  system.  Per  pkg.  $1.00. 

B°no  Spavin,  Ringbone.  Sldebone  —  No  matter  if 
md  case  or  how  lame,  one  application  usually  enough 
Spavin  Of  Ringbone  Paste.  .  .  ,  J;  $3.00 

Lump  Jaw  —  Thousands  depend  on  the  old,  reliable 
remedy,  Actinoform.  Easy  to  use  and  sure.  12892  cases 

treated  last  year . $3  50 

Fistula,  Poll  Evil — Fistoform  saves  work,  time,  and 
expense.  Easy  to  use,  low  cost,  sure.  .  .  .  $$.50 

Bog  Spavin,  Curbs,  Splints,  Wlndpuffs  —  Yield  to 
Spavin  Liquid.  Makes  almost  100%  go  sound  .  $3.00 

.^?llfalI,5;?tra,,",So^•neM~Gcnwa,  Liniment  pen* 
etrates  to  the  spot,  and  gets  soreness  out  .  .  $1.00 

Sweeny— Sweeny  Blister  fills  shrunken  muscle  in.  $1 
CoHc  —  Colic  Mixture  gives  absolute  protection 
against  both  flatulent  and  spasmodic  colic  .  .  $  1 .00 

I"®  USE — Complete  directions  with  rem- 
*  edies.  No  experience  necessary.  Any  stockman  can 
follow  our  instructions  and  get  results. 

GUARANTEE — FlemlngRemediesused  by  stock  - 
men  everywhere  for  36  years  —  ask  your  neighbor. 
If  Fleming  sever  fails,  money  back  without  ques¬ 
tion — you  to  be  the  judge,  ana  your  word  to  go. 

**UZ2LING  CASES  —  If  you  don’t  understand 
rase,  write  details.  Special  expert  advice  free. 

FREE  BOOK — Tells  more  about  remedies  above, 
also  other  Fleming  remedies;  and  outlines  200  live¬ 
stock  diseases  so  clearly  and  fully  any  stockman  can 
treat  them.  208  pages,  70  illustrations.  Best  book 
ever  printed  to  be  given  away. 

Prompt  Service  —  Remedies  shipped  postpaid  in 
fA  hours.  Write  quick  for  expert  advice  and  free 
book — or  send  your  order  .NO  W. 

FLEMING  BROS.  100  Union  Stock 

U  Dnua*  Yards.  CHICAGO 


DON'T 

FEED 
WORMS 

Get  rid  of  worms  before^ 
fattening  hogs,  sheep  and 
poultry  for  market,  or 
housing  them  for  winter. 
You  can  do  it  safely  and 
quickly — no  “set-back” — 
with  Nema  Worm  Cap¬ 
sules.  __ 

Save  Feed,  Save  Money  and 
Increase  Profits  by  Using 

NEMA  WORM  CAPSULES 

For  sale  at  your  drug  store 

Bulletin  650  on  Hogs  and  Sheep, 
655  on  Poultry,  telling  all  about 
using  Nema  Worm  Capsules, 
_ sent  free  by 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPT.  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
CANADA,  WALKERVIL.LE,  ONT. 


endfirfree 

BOOKLET, 

on 

NATCO 

GLAZED  TILE 

SILOS 


TY7RITTBN  guarantee  with 
every  Natco  Silo.  Silos 
are  permanent,  perfect  ensilage 
preserver*,  vermin-proof,  resist 
freezing,  never  need  painting 
or  repairs.  Cost  no  more  than 
wood,  give  absolute  satisfaction. 
Investigate  —  get  free  booklet. 

NATIONAL-  FIRE  PROOFING* 
CO/APANY 

Department  F 

Eultoa  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


RAW 
FURS 


MORE 

MONEY 

FROM 


V 


I 
I 
I 

I  Sol  Warenoff  &  Co? 

I 

L 


SHIP  DIHECT-TO  NEW  YORK 

That’s  where  your  Furs  finally  come.  You 
make  the  middlemen’s  profits.  For  18  years 
we  have  paid  HIGHEST  PRICES.  No  Free 
offers.  No  fictitious  Price  Lists.  A  SQUARE 
DEAL  — PROMPT  RETURNS,  HONEST 
GRADING.  Send  for  FREE  Price  Lists,  Market 
Reports  and  Shipping  Tags.  A  postal  will  do 

Inc. 


Established  1911 

138  West  27th  Street,  New  York 


1 
1 
1 

Warenoff  I 

I 
I 
I 
i 
I 
I 
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Two  LINDBERGH  Books 


<« 


¥15/17 By  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh 
Ww  J_i  Price,  $2.50 


CHARLES  LINDBERGH  -  His  Life 

By  Dale  Van  Every  and  Morris  de  Haven  Tracy 

Price,  $2.00 


333  West  30th  Street 


New  York 
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New  York  4-H  Live  Stock 
Win  at  Memphis 

The  New  York  State  calf  club  mem¬ 
bers  exhibited  23  4-H  club  heifers  at 
the  recent  National  Dairy  Exposition 
which  was  held  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Oc¬ 
tober  13-20.  Twenty-one  New  York 
4-II  club  members  and  14  parents  and 
leaders  were  registered  at  the  Na- 
tional  Dairy  Exposition  4-II  club  camp. 
In  all  there  were  303  club  members 
and  80  leaders  registered  at  the  4-H 
club  camp.  Club  members  from  12  dif¬ 
ferent  States  showed  a  total  of  175  4-H 
club  heifers. 

The  New  York  State  club  members 
won  prizes  on  their  cattle  in  every 
class  but  one  in  which  they  were  en¬ 
tered.  They  won  six  first  prizes,  three 
second  prizes,  three  third  prizes,  three 
fourth  prizes  and  one  sixth  prize.  The 
New  York  boys  showed  the  champion 
Ayrshire  and  champion  Brown  Swiss 
heifers  and  three  boys  were  judged 
respectively  the  champion  Ayrshire, 
Brown  Swiss  and  Jersey  showman. 
The  judging  was  very  satisfactorily 
done  by  Professor  J.  B.  Fitch  from 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
Manhattan,  Kan.,  and  J.  P.  Eves,  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  New  York  State  4-H  cattle  win¬ 
nings  are  as  follows:  Ayrshire:  Junior 
yearling  or  under ;  first,  Herbert  Put¬ 
man,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. ;  second,  Wen¬ 
dell  Wicks,  Oxbow,  N.  Y. ;  Senior 
Yearling,  first  Loretta  M.  Clark,  Pots¬ 
dam,  N.  Y. ;  two-year  old  or  over,  first, 
Wendell  Wicks,  Oxbow,  N.  Y.  Group 
of  five  heifers,  first  prize  on  five  heif¬ 
ers  owned  by  Loretta  M.  Clark  and 
George  Clark,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  Wen¬ 
dell  Wicks,  Oxbow,  N.  Y.,  and  Herbert 
Putnam,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

Brown  Swiss :  Junior  yearling  or  un¬ 
der,  first  Clyde  Kirk,  Adams,  N.  Y. ; 
senior  yearling,  Charlie  Goodwin,  Guil¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 

Guernseys :  Junior  yearling  or  un¬ 
der,  second,  Olin  Phillips,  Rockdale,  N. 
Y. ;  sixth,  Helen  M.  Strickland,  Ca- 
millus,  N.  Y. ;  senior  yearling,  third, 
Albert  N.  Huff,  Genoa,  N.  Y.  Group 
of  five  heifers,  third  prize  on  the  heif¬ 
ers  owned  by  Olin  Phillips,  Rockdale, 
N.  Y.,  Helen  M.  Strickland,  Camillus, 
N.  Y.,  Albert  N.  Huff,  Genoa,  N.  Y., 
Paul  Lee  Southard,  Ira,  N.  Y.,  and 
Roland  J.  Kelly,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

Holstein:  Junior  yearling  or  under, 
second,  Russell  B.  Hill,  Brockport,  N. 
Y. ;  fourth,  George  Utter,  Bradford,  N. 
Y.  The  group  of  five  heifers  owned  by 
Russell  B.  Hill,  Brockport,  N.  Y., 
George  Utter,  Bradford,  N.  Y.,  Eugene 
Huff,  Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Clifford  Keep, 
Homer,  N.  Y.,  and  J.  Robert  Gridley  of 
Central  Square,  N.  Y.,  won  third  prize. 

Jersey :  Two-year-old  or  over,  fourth, 
Barton  T.  Armstrong,  Ogdensburg,  N. 
Y.  The  group  of  five  heifers  owned  by 
Katheryne  L.  Chase,  Sterling  Station, 
N.  Y.,  Inda  Wilson,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y., 
Robert  Dennison,  Hannibal,  N.  Y., 
John  J.  LUchsinger,  Jr.,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  and  Barton  T.  Armstrong,  Heuvel¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  won  fourth  prize. 

Several  of  the  New  York  club  mem¬ 
bers  entered  their  heifers  in  the  open 
classes  at  the  dairy  show.  Their  win¬ 
nings  are  as  follows: 

Ayrshire-heifer  calves  ;  seventh,  Wen¬ 
dell  Wicks,  Oxbow,  N.  Y. ;  junior  year¬ 
ling  heifers,  ninth,  Herbert  Putnam, 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y. ;  senior  yearling 
heifers,  eighth,  George  Clark,  and, 
ninth,  Loretta  M.  Clark  Potsdam,  N. 
Y. ;  cows,  three  years  old  and  under 
four,  ninth,  Wendell  Wicks,  Oxbow, 
N.  Y. 

Brown  Swiss  -  heifer  calves,  tenth, 
Clyde  Kirk,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  Brown 
Swiss  senior  yearling  heifers,  seventh, 
Charlie  Goodwin,  Guilford,  N.  Y.  In 
the  class  for  Brown  Swiss  State  herds, 
New  York  was  awarded  first  prize. 
This  State  herd  was  composed  of  three 
animals  from  the  herd  of  D.  N.  Boice, 
Hilltop  Farm,  Churchville,  N.  Y.,  three 
animals  from  the  herd  of  J.  Frank 
Zoller,  Wahalla  Farm,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  two  4-H  calf  club  heifers. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  donations  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  State  breed  associa¬ 
tions  and  others  in  the  State  the  New 
York  boys  and  girls  would  not  have 
been  able  to  send  a  group  of  heifers 
to  the  dairy  show.  These  donations 
and  the  prizes  won  will  be  used  to  pay 
expenses  on  making  the  exhibit  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  the  remainder  if  any  will  be 
used  to  pay  part  of  the  expenses  of 
the  4-H  exhibitors  who  attended  the 
show. 

Two  boys  who  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  the  success  of  this  ex¬ 
hibition  are  Charlie  Goodwin  of  Guil¬ 
ford  and  Wendell  Wicks,  of  Oxbow, 
N.  Y.  These  two  club  boys  traveled 
with  the  cattle  in  the  box  car  from 
Syracuse  to  Memphis  and  return. 
Charlie  Goodwin,  a  Brown  Swiss  breed¬ 


er  and  calf  club  member  who  has  not 
yet  reached  his  21st  birthday  has  made 
two  such  trips  previous  to  this  year 
with  the  4-H  club  calves.  He  has 
taken  them  to  the  National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1920,  and 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1927.  Wendell 
Wicks,  an  Ayrshire  breeder  and  calf 
club  member,  made  his  first  trip  this 
year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  New 
York  4-II  club  members  who  attended 
the  exposition : 

Russell  B.  Hill,  Brockport,  N.  Y. ; 
Warren  Hill,  Brockport,  N.  Y. ;  George 
Utter,  Bradford,  N.  Y. ;  Robert  Gridley, 
Central  Square,  N.  Y. ;  Helen  M.  Strick¬ 
land,  Camillus,  N.  Y'. ;  Roland  J.  Kelly, 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. ;  Millard  L. 
Blakeslee,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. ;  John 
J.  Luchsinger,  Jr.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
Albert  N.  Huff,  Genoa,  N.  Y. ;  Kath- 
eryne  L.  Chase,  Sterling  Station,  N.  Y. ; 
Olin  Phillips,  Rockdale,  N.  Y. ;  Charlie 
Goodwin,  Guilford,  N.  Y. ;  Karl  Pfeil, 
Guilford,  N.  Y. ;  Roscoe  Ownes,  Guil¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. ;  Wendell  Wicks,  Oxbow, 
N.  Y. ;  Lloyd  Curtis,  Watertown,  N. 
Y. ;  Clyde  Kirk,  Adams,  N.  Y. ;  Her¬ 
bert  Putnam,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. ; 
Loretta  M.  Clark,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. ; 
Barton  T.  Armstrong,  Ogdensburg,  N. 
Y. ;  James  Harkness,  South  Kortright, 
N.  Y. 

Besides  the  writer  the  following  par¬ 
ents  and  leaders  were  in  attendance : 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Clark,  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y„ 
mother  of  Loretta  Clark  and  chaperon 
of  the  New  York  State  girls ;  F.  E. 
Ileinzelman,  County  Club  Agent,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  accompanied  12  club  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  show  and  return.  Roy  D. 
Gibbs,  of  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  motored 
to  the  show  with  three  club  boys.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Hill,  of  Brockport, 
N.  Y.,  made  the  trip  by  auto,  with 
their  sons,  Warren  and  Russell.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Huff  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
II.  R.  Smith,  of  Genoa,  N.  Y.,  also 
motored  to  the  show  with  the  former’s 
son  Albert.  Mr.  R.  O.  Bale,  county 
club  agent,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  wife  and  one  of  his 
club  members,  George  Utter,  also  made 
the  trip  by  auto.  Kenneth  Price  of 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  and  Ward  Good¬ 
win,  a  former  club  member  from  Guil¬ 
ford,  N.  Y.,  also  were  in  attendance. 

JOHN  P.  WILLMAN. 


Does  Not  Like  Sheep  Odor 

The  following  has  appeared  in  print : 
“Caution  in  regard  to  expansion  of  sheep 
is  suggested  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of¬ 
ficials.”  A  _  few  years  ago,  exactly  at 
this  time  of  year,  the  Department  re¬ 
leased,  “Sheep  are  approaching  ’the  end 
of  a  period  of  high  prices.”  It  was  a 
damage  of  tens  of  thousands  to  small 
owners  and  new  investors,  but  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  this  forecast  will  do 
any  harm. 

It  is  remarkable  that  both  of  these 
prophesies  should  be  released  just  before 
men  begin  planning  for  Winter  flocks.  A 
friend  gathers  up  several  thousand  ewes 
for  his  customers,  who  take  them  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October.  That  “period”  ele¬ 
ment  knocked  the  price  of  sheep  taken 
and  left  nearly  2,000  on  his  hands.  He 
saved  himself  by  breeding  them  and  sell¬ 
ing  them  for  more  than  he  would  have 
asked  at  first.  There  is  too  much  pes¬ 
simistic  prophesying  at  Washington,  and 
the  strange  thing  about  it  is  that  while 
the  extension  agents  are  inciting  surplus 
over  the  whole  land,  these  sheep  fore¬ 
casts  are  against  a  deficit  industry.  We 
need  it  double  its  present  size  so  Ameri¬ 
cans  can  get  the  money  paid  total  strang¬ 
ers  for  wool.  Let  none  become  discour¬ 
aged  about  sheep,  even  if  officials  are 
kicking  them.  If  they  can  see  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  wheat,  potatoes  and  other  sur¬ 
plus  growth,  they  would  better  aim  their 
prophecies  at  them.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  14-15. — Hornell,  N.  Y.,  Allegany- 
Steuben  Holstein  Breeders’  Club  annual 
sale. 

Nov.  14. — Worcester,  Ohio,  Ohio  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  sale. 

Nov.  20-23.  —  Waukesha  and  Water- 
town,  Wis.,  U.  S.  National  Fall  Sale, 
Holsteins,  under  the  management  of_R. 
E.  Ilaeger,  Algonquin,  Ill. ;  W.  L.  Baird, 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  and  Francis  Darcey, 
Watertown,  Wis. 

Dec.  4-5. — Earlville,  N.  Y.,  14th  Earl- 
ville  Holstein  sale.  It.  Austin  Backus, 
sale  manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  20,  1929. — Holsteins.  Allen  G. 
Brubaeker,  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. ; 
S.  T.  Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

Apr.  4. — Judy’s  sixteenth  annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  Sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
M.  A,  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

May  10. — Breeders’  Annual  sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  4. — Breeders’  annual  Angus  sale, 
Galesburg,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  man¬ 
ager,  West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  0-7. — Holsteins.  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  Sale,  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS 


I forPrqfit 


_  Holsteins  are 

profitable  because  they  lead  in 
J  milk  and  butterfat  production, 
calve  regularly,  adapt  themselves 
quickly  to  all  climates  and  fit  prof* 
I  itably  into  the  farming  program* 
^  Write  for  literature 

I  flhe  Extension  Service 

I  HOLSTEINPSFRIESIAN 

Association  *f  America 
I  230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE 

SO  very  large  registered  Holstein  cows.  20  high  grade 
cows,  fresh  and  close  springers.  Also  several 
registered  bulls  and  heifers. 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  JoaN  ct-roKPEAGAN- 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Lang  water  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  olean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dame  that  will  be  tested.  Write  tor  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  OAIIIT  u  g.  g,.t  pm, r. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

BMITHVILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 


From 

A.  R.  Dams 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 

Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANORFARM, Pulaski, N.Y. 


PUBLIC  SALE  NOV.  2 1—  Consisting  of  19  head  of  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle,  all  well  bred  and  will  freshen  by  time  of 
sale  or  soon  afterwards.  FRINK  SMITH,  Millville,  Penna. 


F° 


R  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILLIGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Guernsey  Cow  KTS  Burden,""?: 


R 


EG.  GUERNSEY  HEIFER  CALVES  and  SHETLAND 
PONIES.  STEPHEN  KELLOGG  -  Burdett,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ID 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 


Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Shippers  of  Dairy  Cattle  In  the  East. 

150  head  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


LILLIS  LAKE  HEREFORD  RANCH 

Hereford  herd  bulls,  ready  for  immediate  service.  These 
Herefords  are  founded  on  the  best  blood  obtainable. 
Prize  winners  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

William  J.  Lillis,  Owner  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


7 'or  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holsieln  Dairy 
Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater.  Wis. 


SHEEP 


for  sale  in 
car  lots  at 
Wholesale 


1,500  BREEBING  EWES 

Prices.  1,000  choice,  large  Black  Faced  Ewes,  1  to  1 
years  old.  Also  BOO  choice,  large  Michigan  Delaine  Ewes, 
1  to  i  years  old.  ALMOND  B.  CHAPMAN  &  80N8, 
South  Rockwood,  Mich.  20  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Mich. 


Breeding  Sheep  for  Sale 

Merino  and  Black  Face  Ewes  bred  to  Dorset  Rams. 
Dorset-Merino  Ewes  bred  to  Southdown  Rams. 
Also  Registered  Dorset  Yearling  Rams. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS 
Arthur  Ranke,  Mgr.  AUuinuchy,  N.  J. 


PURE  BRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

We  hare  some  fine  imported  Buttar  Rams  and  also 
some  of  our  own  breeding  for  sale.  A  few  ewes. 

GREATWOOD  FARM  PLAINFIELD,  VT. 


Shropshires  and  Hampshires 


OTTO  SEAMAN 


30  head  only. 
With  nice  ewe 
lambs,  too. 

Phllmont.  N.  V. 


Lincoln  and  Suffolk  Rams 

lteg.  From  good  breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Crowd¬ 
ed  for  room.  CREEK  VIEW  STOCK  FARM,  H.  J.  Lund.  Alhian,  N.  Y 


10  RAMBOUILLET  EWES  bredto,amb 


TOWNSEND  BROS. 


ill  April. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


KSrI til  SHROPSHIRE  and  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS 

Also  bred  ewes  later.  ANDREEV  1.  COCHRANE,  Ripley,  N.  Y. 


n „ _  OL.»««L:,»  Rains,  Ram  Lambs  and  a  few  good 

neg.  onropsnire  Ewes,  stevens  buos.,  w-msou,  n.  y. 


I  EG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS— Good  quality 
and  type.  Priced  right.  LER0V  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowvillt,  N.  V. 


JIG  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS— One  2  year  old.  260  lbs.  Two  Shropshire 
Ram  Lambs,  110  Its..  $26  ea.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  V. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free. 


CCDDTTC  tor  killing  rats, 
rCnHEI®  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  15.00. 
Females,  $5.50.  Pair,  $10.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  ¥6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


IINEA  Pies  FOR  SALE 

•s.  S.  B.  Wood  -  -  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


’ UINEA  PIGS  FOR  SALE— Males  and  females. 
I  WILLUM  W1EKSING,  84  Cortlaintt  Street,  Belleville,  N.  J. 


SWINE 


For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  eholera.  Price  for  spring  boars.  ¥06.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  ¥50.00,  ¥75.00  and 
$100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


JOL  AND  CHINA  BREEDING  STOCK— Boars,  Bred  Sows. 
Priced  light.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheswoid,  Del- 


RPDVQUIDP  RAADC  at  Bargain  Prices.  II.  0.  &  H. 
DCnnOninC  DUAHO  B.  HIKPENIUNG.  Dundee,  n.  t. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE  “K; 

•  Merrlfield,  ;N.  Y. 


F.  M.  Pattlngton  «l  Son 


B 


ERKSHIRE 

FOR  SALE 


PIGS 


DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 
R.  W.  Blakely,  Mgr. 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas Rl&ce: 1  yaii  p^at 


X  Gilts,  Boars  ready 


I  - OV. X  »  ILC.  J'  nil  4  it D 

8  wks.  age,  $10.50  each.  1.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3.  Hnuey  Brnok,  Penn. 


0HI° 


Chester  Whites  T,  ’  '  "k"’  ^ 


Improved  VIIOSIOI  IT  III  ICS  up.  Pairs  no-akin.  Big' litters. 
Easy  feeders.  Quick  growers.  B.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire — Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $3.50  each ;  8  to  9  week  old,  $4.00  each 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  No  charge  for  crates.  J.  W.  GAIL 
RITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1508-  W. 


QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  bog. 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good.  Hogs:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cress  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $8.50  each; 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 
10  days  with  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Si.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  wks 
old,  $4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  $5  OO 
each,  ghoats,  3  months  old,  *6.50  each  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  MT  GUARANTEE— TOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinulon,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time — 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.75 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  .  $4.00 

\Vill  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed— crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  $06  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


DOGS 


English  Setter  Pups  for  Sale 

Whelped  Sept.  21st.  Males,  St  5;  females,  $  l  o. 

Raymond  L.  Cole  -  Carmel,  New  York 


L0lI  scotch  shepherd  pups  ssr 

Males,  $6.  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALE  PUPS 


3  mos.  old — from 
daughter  of  Fern- 
Top-ltocket.  Eligible.  CHARLES  MAYOH,  R.  R.  No. 
5,  Vineland,  N,  J,  Pegalong  Poultry  Farm. 


IIREDALE  PUPS — Eligible  TJ.  K .  C. — Males,  $12;  females, 
1  S7.5D.  3  mos.  old.  MRS.  H.  C.  MI0WIG.  R.  No.  2,  Glen  Rock,  Pa. 


WIREHAIRED  FOX — All  pep,  alert  as  watoh,  devoted 
pets.  Our  bargain  purebreds  at  $25  to  $5D  Concede 
a  square  deal  to  all.  MRS.  GRIGGS,  515  High  Si..  Williamsport.  Pa. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 

white;  eligible.  Mrs.  Ida  Woodin,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


flirodaloe3n10s-ol<1-  Sired  by  a  champion.  Will  ship 
Hireaaies  C.O.D.  SHADYSIDE  FARM,  Madison, N.  Y. 


Coon  Hounds-Fox  Hounds-Spaniels  young' stoTk 

10  days  trial.  LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS.  Hlmrod,  N.  V 
TRISII  SETTEKS-Best  breeding.  Country  raised. 

A  AlhlEH  P1NFKNOLL  FARMvNoxou  Road. Poughkeepsie, .N.  Y. 


WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUPS — From  heel  driving  parents 
Shipped  on  approval.  SHADY  LAWN  FARMS.  Heuvelton. N.  f  1 


FOR 

SALE 


Reg.  Newfoundland  Puppies 


W.  J.  WHEBEE 
Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  T. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Puns.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Pox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS..  drove  City,  P». 

COLLIE  PUPPIES— Registered  stock.  Illustrated  cir¬ 
cular  free.  OLOVF.KNOOK  KENNELS, Chambersburg,  Pa. 

AT  STUD— Reg.  Handsome  White  Collie.  Pupsand  grown 
dogs  for  sale,  very  reasonable,  w.  S.  BURTON.  Amelia,  Va. 

PUPPIES  FOR  SALE-Pedigreed  Irish  Setters'. 
Country  raised.  LILLIAN  MeOONNELL.  LaGrangeville.  N.  V. 


RAT  TERRIER  PUPS— Bred  for  ratters.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  CRUSADERS  KENNELS,  Stafford,  Kans. 


sale  Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers  r--1  --p  co-D-  SH#Df* 


&SI0E  FARM,  Madison,  N.  ¥• 


GOATS 


FIRST  CHECK  FOR  $5O.00 — takes  this  Pure 
Bred  Registered  Hornless  Nubian  Buck,  2  years 
past,  from  good  producing  stock  of  the  "Northern 
Herd.”  BDGEWATER  FARM,  R.  D.  3,  Kingston.  N.  Y. 

Registered,  Pure  Bred  and  Unregistered 

Prices  reasonable.  CNAS.  A.  STROH,  MiHard,  Pika  County.  Penna 

CflATC  FAR  Q  A|  C  Togs,  and  San.  and  No.,  bred 

UUM  Id  run  OHLC  to  kid  Jan.  to  April,  Sis.oo 
to  $40.00.  .  .  ^  C'"'  X  «  •  — -- 
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RAW  FURS 


v  The  Charles  William  Stores  Inc.  V 

J  HIW  YOU  CITY  \ 

New  York’s  Foremost  Mail  Order  House 
A  New  FREE  Service 

We  will  sell  your  raw  furs  in  New  |. 

^ W  York,  America’s  largest  market.  %|  jui 
We  guarantee  not  only  honest  "\ 
grading  and  prompt  payment,  but  %m5 
V  .|W  also  to  obtain  for  you  highest  market 
|  ]0§  Prices. 

4  V#  *^1‘s  seryice  is  absolutely  free.  We  believe  \\ 

I  4.4  l/jf  it  will  meet  a  long  recognized  need  for  a  A 
\  quick,  reliable  sales  outlet  for  your  raw  furs.  \\ 

V  For  full  details  and  shipping  instructions  write 

X]m  for  our  free  “Outdoor  Man’s  Bargain  Book.’’ 
For  your  protection,  we  have  prepared  special 
lip  free  shipping  tags.  All  fur  shipments  must  bear 
Wj  these  tags. 

W  Fill  out  coupon  below  for  a  supply  of  tags  and  mail  it  today. 


The  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc.  ‘ 

13  Stores  Building,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  at  once  a  supply  of  free  shipping  tags  for  raw  furs. 


Charles  William  Stores 

NEW  YORK  CITY  tnc. 


j  Tune  in  on  our  Radio  “Trappers*  Hour,' 


.  -  - »”  Station  WGY,  Schenectady,  every  Thursday 

evening  from  6:30  to  7:00;  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

1216-224  Dennison  B1K.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  BRAN’  AN^MUIDLING  BAGS 

Write  for  our  new  attractive  Price  List.  We  pay 
freight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  Com¬ 
munity  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BLEICIIFELII  BAG  St 
BURLAP  CO.,  16  Peckham  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Just  the  engine  for  the  home,  farm, 
shop  or  mill.  Most  wonderful  safe, 
cheap,  reliable  power  for  pumping, 

feed  grinding,  shelling,  wood  sawing,  cream 
separating  and  churning. 

Easy  Payments— New  Low  Prices— Factory-to-Oser  Plan 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

5898  Oakland  Avonuo,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
5888  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Write  Today  For  Big  New  Hook  FREE 


A  New  Exterminator  that  is 
Wonderfully  Effective  yet  Safe  to  Use! 


K-R-O  is  relatively  harm¬ 
less  to  human  beings,  live¬ 
stock,  dogs,  cats,  poultry,  yet  is  guaranteed 
to  kill  rats  and  mice  every  time. 

Avoid  Dangerous  Poisons 

K-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic,  phosphor¬ 
ous,  barium  carbonate  or  any  other  deadly 
poison.  Its  active  ingredient  is  squill  as  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  iu  their  latest  bulletin  on  “  Rat  Control .  ’ ' 


Many  letters  testify  to  the  great  merit  of 
K-R-O.  “One  of  my  customers  put  out  a 
package  of  K-R-O  and  the  next  morning  he 
picked  up  82  f  ull  grown  rats.  His  dog  got  a  good 
portion  of  the  K-R-O  bait  but  it  did  not  hurt 
him. — The  Gist  Pharmacy,  Sparta,  Tenn.” 

SOLD  ON  MONEY-BACK  GUARAN¬ 
TEE.  75c  at  your  druggist  or  direct  from  us 
at  §1 .00  delivered.  Large  size  (four  times  as 
much)  $2.00.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


November  17,  192S 

A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


Back  in  Idaho. — Our  friend  Miller 
Purvis  who,  with  his  wife,  spent  sev¬ 
eral  months  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y., 
writes  as  follows  from  Gooding  Co., 
Idaho,  on  October  30 :  “I  am  back 
home  again,  enjoying  the  constant  sun¬ 
shine  to  the  limit.  The  weather  is  per¬ 
fect  ;  the  days  with  warm  breezes  and 
the  nights  just  cool  enough  to  make 
sleep  restful.  I  found  my  chickens 
healthy  but  by  no  means  fat.  I  am 
trying  to  get  some  weight  on  them.  I 
have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorns,  an¬ 
other  of  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
our  usual  dozen  Golden  Sebright  ban¬ 
tams.  In  my  30  years’  experience  as  a 
poultrybreeder  I  have  never  bad  any 
breed  so  dependable  as  layers  as  these 
bantams.  They  do  not  lay  as  many 
eggs,  but  they  lay  the  year  through.  I 
have  a  start  of  Chinchilla  rabbits — 
eight  does  and  a  buck — and  shall  buy 
more  soon.  I  also  plan  to  acquire  sev¬ 
eral  milk  goats.  Crops  are  heavy  here, 
and  prices  good  for  everything  except 
potatoes,  which  are  selling  at  00  to 
75  cents  a  bushel.  Near  the  Alfalfa 
mill  several  thousand  beef  cattle  are 
being  fed  Alfalfa  meal  and  Hawaiian 
molasses.  Just  outside  the  town  a  man 
is  herding  S00  geese  on  Alfalfa  pas¬ 
ture.  The  Idaho  Turkey  Association 
estimates  that  the  crop  of  turkeys  in 
this  State  will  amount  to  $1,000,000 
this  year.” 

“More  to  Sell.” — Auctioneer  Carey 
M.  Jones,  who  is  prominently  and 
chiefly  identified  with  the  pedigree 
Shorthorn  trade,  writing  to  this  de¬ 
partment  on  October  30.  says :  “Con¬ 
ditions  on  farms  in  this  part  of  the 
country  [the  Mid- West]  are  about  the 
same  as  you  left  them.  What  farm¬ 
ers  seem  to  need  is  quite  a  little  more 
to  sell,  and  to  quit  reading  alluring 
advertisements  for  another  year  or 
two.”  Most  of  us  will  endorse  Col. 
Jones’  statements,  with  some  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  we  know  that  he  would 
himself  make  if  he  wei*e  opening  a 
Shorthorn  auction  with  a  speech.  Un¬ 
der  the  existing  system  of  marketing 
farm  products,  there  is  a  recurring 
surplus  of  one  or  more  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  which  drags  down  average  prices 
below  the  average  cost  of  production. 
Therefore,  farmers  don’t  “need  quite  a 
little  more  surplus”  products  to  sell, 
until  they  develop  and  control,  under 
a  Federal  act,  a  national  system  of 
marketing,  whereby  they  can  earn  and 
secure  that  70  cents  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  which  is  absorbed  by  an  obsolete 
middleman  system  of  distribution.  W. 
W.  Reynolds,  of  Ohio,  often  has  re- 
marked  that  many  of  us  would  make 
more  money  or  lose  less  if  we  dropped 
out  of  the  list  of  producers  of  surplus 
crops,  and  organized  our  farms  to  pro¬ 
duce  what  he  calls  “deficit”  crops.  One 
of  these  is  sheep.  His  ‘Temedy”  for 
ills  arising  from  the  production  of 
surplus  crops  is  at  best  a  temporary 
expedient,  for,  obviously,  if  large  num¬ 
bers  of  us  begin  producing  “deficit” 
crops  they  will  not  long  remain  in  the 
“deficit”  class  but  pass  over  into  the 
“surplus.”  As  a  land-owner,  my  con¬ 
viction  is  that  the  tax-gatherers  and 
middleman  toll-takers  are  the  blighting 
curses  of  farming.  We  can  protect 
ourselves  from  the  latter  and,  to  some 
extent,  from  the  former. 

Reading  Advertisements. — So  long 
as  advertisements  are  published  they 
will  be  read.  No  unsubsidized  journal 
could  exist  without  them.  Many  peri¬ 
odicals,  however,  are  printed  wholly 
in  the  interest  of  advertisers.  Adver¬ 
tisements  are  essentially  educational. 
A  reputable  concern  with  much  busi¬ 
ness  experience  behind  it  does  not  run 
misleading  or  deceptive  advertisements, 
but  they  may  be  “alluring”  and  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  interesting  to  look  at  and 
read.  If  a  man  can’t  read  such  adver¬ 
tisements  without  succumbing  as  a 
buyer,  what  shall  we  say  of  his  back¬ 
bone  and  will-power?  How  much  of  a 
man  is  he?  As  a  self-educational  ex¬ 
ercise,  the  reading  of  advertisements  in 
a  number  of  journals  authoritatively 
covering  different  fields  is  useful  to 
any  man  who  desires  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  Adver¬ 
tisements  tempt  us  to  spend  money; 
they  don’t  compel  us  to  spend  it.  Plen¬ 
ty  of  tilings  advertised  are  profitable 
in  the  hands  of  people  who  need  and 
know  how  to  use  then  .  A  lai*ge  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  public  is  in  the  “yes”  class ; 
a  smaller  section  is  in  the  “no”  class. 
Between  the  two  we  find  that  larger 
and  better-balanced  public  which  says 
“yes”  or  “no”  according  to  its.  needs, 
circumstances  and  conditions.  Each  of 
us  has  a  chance  to  live  a  larger  and 
better-balanced  life  than  that  of  the 
shallow  “yes”-man  or  the  narrow  “no”- 
man. 

The  Human  Side. — We  are  charged 


with  placing  “too  much  emphasis  on 
the  human  side  and  not  enough  on  the 
economic  side  of  farming.”  Mavbe  the 
charge  is  well-founded."  Who  knows, 
however,  what  would  be  “too  much"  in 
one  case  and  “not  enough”  in  the 
other?  We  try  here  to  strike  a  rough 
sort  of  balance  between  the  two,  and 
to  supplement  both  with  observations 
and  opinions  that  seem  to  us  not  al¬ 
together  out  of  place  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
On  the  basis  of  rc  ‘orded  experience, 
and  the  lessons  of  his  own  life,  every 
man  forms  a  personal  standard  by 
which  lie  privr  «ly  and  sometimes 
publicly  measures  men  and  values.  He 
begins  in  the  afternoon  of  liis  journey 
to  see,  feel  and  vaguely  understand 
that  what  a  man  is  at  heart,  and  what 
his  habits  and  ruling  principles  are  at 
25  to  30  years  of  age.  will  be  the  de¬ 
cisive  factors  in  shaping  and  unfold¬ 
ing  liis  career,  whatever  his  work  and 
wherever  his  lot  may  east.  He  may 
be  a  “success”  or  “failure”  or  a  messy 
mixture  of  the  two.  Some  lights  flare, 
flash,  flicker  and  fade  quickly;  others 
glow  steadily  for  70  to  SO  years  and 
longer.  A  man’s  character  is  revealed 
by  the  kind  of  farming  that  he  does, 
and  by  his  likes  and  dislikes.  Finan¬ 
cial  success  may  be  unimportant  to 
him ;  he  may  not  care  enough  about  it 
to  achieve  it.  Many  a  farmer  lias 
“failed,”  in  a  monetary  sense,  because 
he  didn’t  aggressively  and  persistently 
work  and  plot  for  “success.”  To  him 
other  values  were  more  important. 
Why  isn't  it  worth  while,  early  in  their 
careers,  for  men  on  land  or  elsewhere 
to  try,  according  to  their  lights,  tastes 
and  temperaments,  to  weigh  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  old  and  enduring  values  of 
life,  compare  them  with  the  showy, 
up-to-date  ones,  and  then  choose  which, 
from  their  varying  viewpoints,  are  the 
better?  Every  man  needs  a  definite 
inner  standard  of  values  by  which  to 
develop  and  guide  liis  life  in  an  age 
of  looseness  and  wandering.  A  posi¬ 
tive  standard  of  personal  life  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  important  than  “the 
American  standard  of  living.” 

From  Dan's  Notebook.  —  When  I 
was  a  boy  iu  knee  pants  (and  not 
much  else)  a  quaint  old  man  kept  a 
cross-roads  store  a  few  miles  from  our 
farm.  He  couldn’t  read  or  write,  but, 
with  liis  retentive  memory  and  crude 
drawings,  his  system  of  bookkeeping 
was  a  marvel.  It  should  be  in  the 
British  Museum.  One  day  when  I  was 
in  the  store,  our  neighbor  Jim  Leek 
was  arguing  with  the  old  man,  who 
was  confident  that,  as  “my  books 
show,”  Jim  owed  him  for  a  cheese 
bought  on  time  a  year  before.  Jim 
said  heatedly  that  he  had  never  bought 
a  whole  cheese  in  his  life.  The  store¬ 
keeper  scratched  his  head,  frowned 
and  re-examined  his  “books,”  which 
consisted  of  one  hefty  ledger.  Its 
pages  bore  drawings  and  signs  done 
with  a  pencil.  One  of  these  repre¬ 
sented  a  large  circular  commodity  that 
Jim  had  purchased.  After  pondering 
for  minutes  over  his  hieroglyphics, 
and  ransacking  his  memory,  tiie  old 
man  said,  “Well,  sir,  you  bought  a 
cheese  or  a  grindstone,  and,  as  they 
are  worth  about  the  same  price,  I 
don't  care  which  one  you  pay  for.” 
Laughing,  JiL  acknowledged  that  lie 
had  bought  a  grindstone.  .  .  Over 
in  Fountain  Co.,  Ind.,  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  and  other  local  agencies,  co-op¬ 
erating  with  power  interests,  are  work¬ 
ing  toward  the  electrification  of  prac¬ 
tically  everything  that  can  be  lighted 
or  powered  in  that  county.  Farmers 
are  mostly  for  it.  I  guess  that  they 
know  how  and  when  they'll  pay  for  it. 
In  a  few  years  we’ll  all  be  argued  and 
forced  into  following  their  example. 
The  Missus  wants  electric  lights  in  the 
house  now.  She’ll  never  rest  or  let 
anyone  else  rest  until  we  have  them  in. 
The  next  stop,  then,  will  be  running 
the  cream  separator,  churn,  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  incubator  and  cook  stove  with 
electricity.  Progress  is  an  unmitigated 
nuisance  to  me.  I  don’t  know  how  it 
is  with  other  men,  but  I  know  that  I'd 
be  contented  iu  a  log  cabin  with  no 
light  except  firelight.  I  don't  like  any¬ 
thing  new  until  it’s  old  and  I  get  used 
to  it.  By  that  time  something  “new” 
and  “better”  takes  its  place,  and  I've 
got  to  learn  to  like  it.  Isn’t  there  a 
place  somewhere,  along  “the  march  of 
progress,”  where  a  man  can  stop,  set¬ 
tle  down,  rest,  loaf  a  little  while  and 
live  in  peace  a  few  years  before  he  is 
worn  out  or  maybe  electrocuted  by 
“progress?”  At  15  miles  an  hour 
“progress”  wouldn't  ruin  many  of  us, 
but  at  four  times  that  speed  it  is 
bound  to  run  over  or  run  down  the 
general  run  of  men  unless  they  “pro¬ 
gress”  slowly  at  the  side  of  the  main 
line  of  flight,  d,  c,  w. 
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2  Cows  on  a  two 

THE  two  cows  shown  below  were  started  on  a  two- 
year  milk  test  in  the  fall  of  1926.  The  two  cows 
were  the  same  age,  they  calved  at  about  the  same 
time,  each  having  her  third  calf.  During  the  test  both 
cows  were  fed  a  ration  consisting  of  6  parts  ground 
corn,  6  parts  ground  oats,  2  parts  wheat  bran  and 


Spotted  Cow — had  Tonic  both  years 


-year  Milk  Test 

1  part  oil  meal.  When  off  pasture  the  roughage 
consisted  of  corn  silage,  alfalfa  and  mixed  hay. 
There  was  no  difference  in  the  feed  and  care  of  the 
two  cows,  at  any  time,  except  that  the  Spotted  Cow 
had  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  with  her  feed 
during  the  first  year — the  White  Cow  did  not. 


White  Cow — no  Tonic  hist  year 


The  results  of  this  test,  with  the  monthly  records  of  milk  production  and  profits  of  the  two  cows, 

are  given  in  the  tables  below: 


FIRST  YEAR — Only  Spotted  Cow  had  Tonic 

Spotted  Cour — Tonic  White  Cow — No  Tonic 


1st  month . 

Pounds  of  milk 

.  1423 

Profit 

$18.47 

1st  month . 

Pounds  of  milk 

.  1535 

Profit 

$19.29 

2nd  month . 

.  1234 

15.31 

2nd  month . 

.  1105 

12.88 

3rd  month . 

.  1217 

16.63 

3rd  month . 

.  1157 

12.19 

4th  month . 

.  1288 

19.51 

4th  month . 

.  1058 

11.30 

5th  month . 

.  1162 

18.46 

5th  month . 

.  866 

7.16 

6th  month . 

.  1024 

12.99 

6th  month . 

.  721 

7.91 

7th  month . 

.  1203 

17.14 

7th  month . 

.  787 

5.41 

8th  month . 

.  1144 

15.94 

8th  month . 

.  702 

4.16 

9th  month . 

.  1124 

18.44 

9th  month . 

.  679 

2.46 

10th  month . 

.  876 

13.18 

10th  month . 

.  518 

0.11 

11th  month . 

.  768 

12.38 

11th  month . 

.  311 

0.58 

Profit  $178.45 

Profit 

$83.45 

During  the  first  year  o£  the  test  the  Spotted  Cow  that  received 
Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  produced  3024  pounds  more  milk 
and  made  $95  more  profit  than  the  White  Cow,  the  one  that  did  not 
receive  any  Tonic. 


After  the  cows  went  dry  the  White  Cow  was  then  given  Dr. 
Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  in  preparation  for  the  next  year’* 
lactation.  The  object  was  to  have  the  cows  start  the  second  year 
on  an  equal  basis. 


SECOND  YEAR — Both  Cows  get  Tonic 


Spotted  Cow  White  Cow 


1st  month . 

Pounds  of  milk 

.  1643 

Profit 

$26.80 

1st  month . 

Pounds  of  milk 

.  2170 

Profit 

$35.51 

2nd  month . 

.  1596 

26.47 

2nd  month . 

.  2040 

32.52 

3rd  month . 

.  1534 

24.19 

3rd  month . 

.  2022 

33.12 

4th  month . 

.  1544 

25.17 

4th  month . 

.  1968 

34.06 

5th  month . 

.  1391 

21.36 

5th  month . 

.  1682 

26.35 

6th  month . 

.  1148 

14.36 

6th  month . 

.  1510 

22.31 

7th  month . 

.  944 

13.74 

7th  month . 

.  1329 

28.07 

8th  month . 

.  924 

14.39 

8th  month . 

.  1141 

15.62 

9th  month . 

.  704 

9.73 

9th  month . 

.  878 

11.12 

10th  month . 

.  552 

6.30 

10th  month . 

.  533 

5.65 

Profit  $182.51 

Profit  $244.33 

Outstanding  facts 

First— The  White  Cow  produced  5834  lbs.  more  milk  and  made 
$160.88  more  profit  the  second  year  with  Tonic  than  she  made  the 
first  year  without  Tonic. 

Second — The  Spotted  Cow  made  more  profit  the  second  year  with 
Tonic  than  she  did  the  first  year  with  Tonic.  This  proves  that  the 
longer  the  Tonic  is  continued  the  more  profitable  will  be  the  results 
obtained. 


about  this  test  are: 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  is  not  a  feed.  It  does  not  take 
the  place  of  feed,  and  no  feed  can  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Hess  Im¬ 
proved  Stock  Tonic.  No  additional  salt  or  minerals  are  required  for 
they  are  present  in  Stock  Tonic  in  all  sufficient  quantities. 

If  your  cows  are  not  getting  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  you 
are  losing  money  every  day.  Consult  your  own  interests.  You  simply 
cannot  afford  not  to  feed  it! 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

APPETIZER— REGULATOR— MINERAL  BALANCE— all  combined  in  one  product 

Adopt  our  plan  of  continuous  feeding  of  this  Tonic  for  at  least  90  days  and  see  what  it  will 
mean  to  you  in  increased  production  and  profits.  It  costs  but  50c  per  cow  per  month.  See 
your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  and  get  your  90  days*  supply  now.  Figure  15  lbs.  for  each  cow. 


RESEARCH  FARM— DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Incorporated— ASHLAND,  OHIO 
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NOW  you  can  get  the  time-tested 
Coleman  Quick-Lite  Lamps  and 
Lanterns  at  new  popular  prices. 

They’re  the  same  “old  reliable”, match- 
generating  Quick-Lites  ...the  same 
wonderful  pure-white  light,  the  same 
economy,  same  durability,  same  all- 
around  usefulness  that  have  made  them 
the  world’s  most  popular  gas  lights  for 
so  many  years.  Now  in  use  in  more 
than  three  million  homes. 

The  Old  Reliable 

(oleman 

Quick-Lites 

. . .  make  and  burn  their  own  gas  from 
any  good  grade  of  clean,  untreated  gas¬ 
oline.  Give  more  light  than  20  old-style 

oil  lamps  or  lanterns.  Safe 
.  . .  can’t  spill  fuel,  even 
if  tipped  over;  can’t  be 
filled  while  lighted.  Cost 
less  than  2  cents  a  night 
to  use.  Handsomely  d& 
signed,  finished  in 
highly  polished 
nickel. 

For  sale  by  dealers 
everywhere.  For  full 
information — 

Mail  the 
Coupon  Below! 


The  Coleman  Lamp  &  Stove  Co.  Dept.  RY-29 

(Address  nearest  office — Wichita,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  Canada) 

I  am  interested  in  Quick-Lites  at  the  new  popular 
prices.  Send  me  full  details  on 

□  Lamps  □  Lanterns 


Name . 


Address . 


(2929) 


HUNTING  ( 
FISHING 


Hunting&Fishing 

Is  a  52.  page  monthly 
magazine  crammed  full  of 
hunting,  fishing,  camping 
and  trapping  stories  and 
pictures,  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  Jguns,  rifles, 
fishing  tackle,  game  law 
changes,  best  places  to  get 
fish  and  game,  etc.  Big¬ 
gest  value  ever  offered  in 
a  sporting  magazine. 

And  Here’s  the  FAMOUS 
Remington  Sportsman’s 

Knifa  with  •’.tag  handle 

and  two  long=L 
slender  blades  especially  designed  to  meet  the  exact¬ 
ing  requiremente  of  skinning  and  cleaning  fish,  game 
birds  and  fur-bearing:  animals.  Blades  sre  of  sunerior  quality 
steal  with  strongr,  durable  Iteen-cuttlngr  edges.  The  points  are 
ehaped  just  rlgrhfc  f  or  e  food ,  clean  job  of  slitting  and  skinning. 
cpfTfY  JtV  OFTFO  We  will  send  you  Hunting  and 
W  K  CiH  Fishing  Magazine  for  a  whole 
yea?’  12  big  Issues  and  this  Remington  Sportsman's  Knife. 
The  Name  '‘Remington”  on  the  t  —-cry  B°tb  for 
blade  la  your  guarantee  of 
titinfly  , 


SATISFACTION 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Mall  your  order  today  ta 
lipg  &.Fishing. Magazine,  225  Transit  Bldg-  Boston.  Mass. 


vwarws'jgasLa 


Preparing  Animals  for  the 
Show  Ring 

Can  you  give  me  a  few  hints  on  pre¬ 
paring  an  animal  for  the  show?  Is  it 
well  to  use  a  heavy  blanket?  What 
should  he  the  general  feeding  and 
care  ?  c.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

Your  question  is  very  timely  even 
though  the  1928  show  season  for  dairy 
cattle  is  nearly  over  because  it  will 
soon  he  time  to  breed  those  females 
that  will  he  on  the  circuit  in  1929, 
therefore  it  can  be  well  said  that 
preparation  for  the  show  season  should 
begin  approximtely  a  year  ahead  of 
the  show  itself.  All  females  which  will 
be  in  milk  during  the  next  show  season 
should  be  bred  about  nine  months,  or 
at  least  285  days  from  the  time  when 
they  will  be  led  on  the  “tan  bark.”  A 
cow  usually  shows  at  her  best  just  be¬ 
fore  freshening.  At  this  time  she  is 
easy  to  fit,  her  body  is  well  filled  out, 
her  udder  full  and  her  general  condi¬ 
tion  shows  about  the  best  bloom  that 
it  will  any  time  during  the  year.  Of 
course  one  cannot  show7  from  early  in 
fair  season  until  late  and  have  his 
cows  in  the  same  condition  at  every 
show. 

Right  now  it  should  be  determined  at 
which  show  the  exhibitor  wishes  to 
have  a  certain  animal  look  its  best  and 
it  should  then  be  bred  so  that  the  fit¬ 
ting  can  be  brought  to  its  height  in 
time  for  the  major  contest.  Those 
who  are  planning  to  win  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show7  should  plan  to  breed 
their  cows  to  freshen  after  the  middle 
of  October.  It  is  difficult  to  plan  for 
any  certain  day  of  freshening  as  some 
animals  w7ill  carry  longer  than  others 
and  shipping  by  train  from  one  fair  to 
another  has  a  tendency  to  cause  a 
cow7  to  give  birth  to  a  calf  somew7hat 
earlier  than  when  the  animal  is  con¬ 
fined  in  a  quiet  stable  or  pasture.  The 
exhibitor  can  best  afford  to  have  his 
mature  cows  milking  during  the  show 
circuit.  The  yearlings  and  two-year- 
olds  show  pregnant  and  close  up  to 
freshening  better  than  do  old  eow7s.  Our 
judges  today  rather  like  to  have  the 
old  cows  in  milk  in  order  that  they 
may  compare  their  udders. 

Here  again  is  a  point  which  must 
be  given  considerable  thought  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  next  j7ear’s  show  be¬ 
cause  for  about  tw7o  weeks  after  fresh¬ 
ening  a  show7  cow7  is  thin  and  gaunt. 
Very  often  the  grand  champion  cow  of 
one  show7  may  drop  a  calf  before  she 
is  showrn  again  and  her  appearance  is 
entirely  changed  and  she  may  stand 
dowrn  the  line  or  even  out  of  the  money 
for  a  few7  days  after  calving.  The  bulls 
and  young  stock  that  are  to  be  shown 
dry,  and  even  the  cow7s  that  w7ill  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  milk  should  be  turned  out  or 
at  least  given  plenty  of  green  food 
about  three  months  before  the  first 
show7.  After  a  few7  weeks  they  should 
be  stabled  and  blanketed  in  order  that 
each  show7  animal  may  put  on  a  solid 
flesh  and  gain  in  weight  up  to  the  day 
they  are  taken  out  on  the  show7  circuit. 

Unless  an  animal  is  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion  and  gaining  it  does  not  have  a 
chance  in  the  show  ring  today.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  each  animal  should  be  by  itself 
in  a  box  stall.  The  blanket  need  not 
be  heavy  but  can  he  of  a  light  woolen 
material.  It  will  tend  to  make  the  hair 
lie  dow7n,  bring  out  a  bloom  and  keep 
the  skin  alive  and  mellow7.  If  there  is 
a  tendency  in  the  animal  to  have  a 
heavy  hide,  then  a  heavy  blanket  may 
help  as  it  w7ill  cause  some  sweating  and 
softening  up  of  w7hat  w7ould  otherwise 
be  a  heavy  hide. 

The  ration  should  be  one  which  is 
cooling  and  not  a  milk-producing  feed. 
Equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  wTheat  bran, 
ground  oats  and  a  half  part  of  linseed 
oilmeal  make  a  very  good  conditioning 
ration.  If  the  bowrels  will  stand  it  and 
the  animal  does  not  appear  to  be  gain¬ 
ing  in  flesh  rapidly,  another  half  part 
of  linseed  oilmeal  can  he  added.  Soaked 
beet  pulp  is  usually  relished  by  a  dairy 
animal  and  is  excellent  in  fitting.  To 
the  beet  pulp  can  be  added  a  little 
molasses,  w7hich  acts  as  an  appetizer 
and  helps  to  give  a  sleek  coat.  It  is 
important  to  feed  enough  of  the  above 
ration  to  keep  the  animal  gaining  in 
flesh.  Too  much  flesh  is  as  bad  as  not 
enough  and  the  feeder  should  always 
keep  in  mind  that  his  show7  animal 
should  reach  its  top  form  at  the  last 
show  of  the  season. 

Exercise  is  necessary  with  all  ani¬ 
mals  and  this  can  best  he  accomplished 
by  taking  each  prospect  for  the  show 
out  on  a  halter  each  day.  The  ani¬ 
mals  should  he  led  far  enough  to  give 
them  plenty  of  exercise  without  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  lose  in  flesh.  While  they 
are  being  led  they  can  he  trained  for 
the  show  ring.  The  leader  should  al¬ 
ways  wratch  his  animal  and  learn  its 


strong  and  w7eak  points.  Many  of 
these  can  he  overcome  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  show7  prospect  is  allowed 
to  walk  or  pose  when  brought  to  a 
standstill.  It  should  be  taught  to  walk 
slowly,  with  its  head  held  high  enough 
to  give  it  the  most  graceful  carriage 
and  should  be  taught  to  stand  with  its 
feet  squarely  under  the  body.  By 
carrying  a  cane  or  a  small  whip  the 
leadsman  can  teach  his  pupil  a  great 
amount  by  merely  touching  that  foot 
that  appears  awkward  while  posing. 

If  the  show7  animals  are  to  be 
shipped  from  one  fair  to  another,  a 
freight  car  should  be  fitted  up  for  the 
entire  season.  The  large  bulls  should 
have  a  stanchion  in  the  car  and  should 
ride  the  long  way  of  the  car  so  they 
will  not  be  thrown  in  the  freight  yards 
wiien  switching  from  one  train  to  an¬ 
other.  Each  end  of  the  car  should  be 
decked  with  plank  just  high  enough 
above  the  cattle  to  allow7  for  plenty  of 
room  underneath  the  scaffold.  These 
decks  in  each  end  of  the  car  serve  as 
storage  space  for  hay,  grain,  blankets, 
etc.,  and  make  the  best  place  for  the 
caretakers  to  sleep  while  the  herd  is 
in  transit.  The  floor  should  first  he 
bedded  dow7n  with  about  tw7o  inches  of 
sawrdust  and  then  enough  straw  to 
make  the  animals  comfortable  and  it 
should  he  kept  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  too  much  bedding  for  the 
comfort  of  good  show7  animals  while  in 
transit.  The  center  of  the  car  should 
he  reserved  for  a  water  tank,  trunks, 
milk  pails,  and  a  chair  for  each  of  the 
showmen  during  the  long  days  between 
fairs  w7hile  the  herd  is  being  bumped 
over  the  rails  and  held  in  freight  yards 
in  the  dow7n-tow7n  sections  of  cities 
and  towrns. 

While  lots  of  grooming,  filing  of 
horns  and  preparation  of  feet  are  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  in  the  preparation 
of  the  animals  before  they  leave  home, 
it  becomes  a  daily  duty  to  look  after 
these  details  all  the  time  the  show 
herd  is  away  from  home.  A  good  w7ood 
rasp,  a  few7  pieces  of  broken  glass, 
three  or  four  sizes  or  grades  of  emery 
cloth,  pumice  or  rotten  stone  and  sweet 
oil,  together  with  some  colorless  polish, 
should  alw7ays  be  a  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  accompanying  the  herd.  The 
horns  should  always^  be  kept  smooth 
w7ith  a  rasp  or  piece  of  glass  and  for 
finishing  touches  to  take  out  any  rough 
spots  use  the  emery  cloth.  The  rub¬ 
bing  or  scraping  of  the  horns  should 
alw7ays  be  up  and  down  rather  than 
against  the  grain.  The  pumice  stone 
and  sweet  oil  can  be  mixed  into  a  paste 
and  applied  to  the  horns  w7ith  the  bare 
hand  until  the  horns  become  hot.  After 
several  applications  of  this  material  a 
good  woolen  rag  can  be  used  as  a  pol¬ 
ishing  cloth  and  as  in  shining  shoes 
the  more  vigorously  the  cloth  is  ap¬ 
plied,  the  better  will  1 2  the  shine.  The 
polish  can  next  be  applied  and  worked 
in  with  a  w7oolen  cloth.  Especially  with 
the  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  breeds  are  an 
attractive  pair  of  horns  advantageous. 

The  night  before  the  show  day  the 
animals  should  be  spotlessly  clean.  All 
dirty  spots  should  have  been  washed 
and  where  w7hite  hair  is  dirty  it  should 
be  bleached  writh  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
Tails  should  be  washed,  braided  while 
w7et  and  tied  up  until  the  morning  of 
show  day  when  they  will  be  soft  and 
fluffy.  Ayrshire  breeders  have  been 
known  to  sit  up  all  night  the  night  be¬ 
fore  a  show  to  be  sure  that  not  a  speck 
of  dirt  was  allowed  to  get  on  any  of 
the  promising  candidates  for  prize 
money  the  next  day. 

The  diet  during  the  show  circuit 
should  remain  about  the  same  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  fitting  except  that  the  exhibitor 
must  watch  each  animal  and  feed  them 
according  to  their  condition.  Some  will 
require  more  oats  than  others,  some 
more  linseed  oilmeal.  Few  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  showmen  feed  Alfalfa  hay  on  the 
show  circuit  as  it  is  laxative  and  has 
a  tendency  to  gaunt  up  the  herd.  Good 
mixed  hay  or  Timothy  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  for  all  show  animals.  An  extra 
feeding  of  salt  the  night  before  show 
day  tends  to  make  for  thirst  the  next 
morning.  If  thirsty  and  allowed  plenty 
of  water  before  going  into  the  ring,  the 
show  animal  will  fill  up  and  present  a 
plumper  appearance  and  a  more  pleas¬ 
ing  one  to  the  judge  than  if  hollow- 
si  7ed. 

The  results  of  good  training  will  be 
noted  in  the  showing  contest.  Those 
bulls  or  cows  that  have  been  led  and 
taught  to  pose  at  the  will  of  the  leader 
will  exhibit  their  knowledge  before  the 
judge.  While  a  good  judge  can  see 
the  faults  of  most  of  the  animals 
brought  before  him,  those  animals 
which  appear  graceful  and  quiet  have 
a  much  better  chance  of  winning  than 
the  nervous  individual  which  is  afraid 
of  every  move  of  those  about  it.  The 
neat  appearance  of  the  leadsman  who 
should  be  dressed  in  a  white  suit  and 


without  a  cigar,  cigarette  or  pipe  in 
his  mouth  during  the  judging  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  being  in  keeping 
with  the  neat  appearance  of  the  good 
show  animal.  j.  w.  b. 


Potatoes  Might  Do  This 
Again 

Perhaps  the  best  hope  of  the  potato 
market  lies  in  a  possible  course  in  the 
market  like  that  of  the  big  crop  of  1922. 
The  production  was  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  this  season  and  was  even  greater  in 
proportion  to  population  at  the  time. 
Producing  sections,  especially  in  the 
West,  were  full  of  potatoes  then,  as  now. 
Growers  were  reported  offering  potatoes 
free  to  any  who  cared  to  dig  them. 

The  price  in  the  Fall  of  1922  sagged 
to  lowest  points  in  recent  years,  averag¬ 
ing  about  $1  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York  in  September  and 
October,  compared  with  $1.15  this  vear. 
which  is  next  lowest.  But  the  price 
gradually  advanced  after  the  first  of  the 
year,  especially  in  midwestern  markets 
and  by  March  it  averaged  $1.50  in  the  two 
cities,  and  in  April  $1.65.  Part  of  the 
Spring  rise  resulted  from  a  shortage  of 
new  potatoes  in  that  season,  but  total 
shipments  of  188,000  cars  from  the  19 
leading  States  were  rather  light  for  a 
crop  of  that  size  and  less  than  from  the 
smaller  crop  of  the  following  year.  The 
figures  suggest  that  many  potatoes  were 
fed  out  or  wasted  during  the  time  of  low 
prices  in  the  Fall.  Then,  as  now,  the 
heavy  surplus  was  in  the  West  and  North 
Central  regions,  where  the  cost  of  freight 
to  market  made  potatoes  seem  worthless 
early  in  the  season. 

Reviews  of  the  market  written  before 
the  turn  in  the  price  situation  were 
quite  as  gloomy  that  year  as  the  present 
season.  There  is  much  the  same  possibil¬ 
ity  of  light  southern  production  this  year, 
owing  to  the  past  Summer’s  low  prices 
and  resulting  discouragement  in  parts  of 
the  southern  potato  shipping  region.  With 
a  frost  or  a  late  Spring  there  might  ap¬ 
pear  a  demand  for  old  potatoes  which 
again  might  he  found  in  lighter  supply 
than  expected,  owing  to  many  disappoint¬ 
ing  crops,  especially  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region.  In  two  other  largest  crop  years. 
1917  and  1924,  nothing  happened  in  the 
line  of  rising  prices.  This  makes  the 
chances  of  a  decent  Winter  and  Spring 
rise  this  year  about  one  and  three,  al¬ 
though  something  favorable  might  be 
made  of  the  fact  that  prices  this  season 
started  lower  than  either  the  1917  or  1924 
season.  Very  low  prices  in  the  Fall  tend 
to  wastage  as  happened  in  1922,  and  also 
they  encouraged  liberal  use  and  rapid 
consumption  of  the  supply.  Besides,  a 
low  start  makes  even  the  prospect  of  a 
moderate  rise  attractive  to  large  buyers. 
All  this  doesn’t  mean  that  potatoes'  are 
necessarily  going  up  much.  The  idea  is 
to  present  whatever  hopeful  features  of 
the  situation  there  are. 

This  year  of  heavy  production  may  help 
future  _  markets  in  an  unexpected  way. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  many  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  for  growers  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  make  plans  for  close  grading 
and  holding  back  of  all  but  the  'best  stock. 
Such  doings  not  only  help  the  market 
prospect,  but  hold  out  promise  for  other 
seasons.  What  the  potato  market  needs 
more  than  anything  else  is  more  team 
work  among  producers. 

One  plan  is  to  advertise  the  merits  of 
potatoes  for  food  with  the  idea  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  demand  this  season,  hut  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  first  step  is  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  by'  methods  of  grading 
and  packing,  in  order  to  back  up  any 
advertising  by  superior  lines  of  stock  in 
the  market. 

_  Shipments  of  potatoes  so  far  have  been 
lighter  than,  last  season.  That  is  because 
there  is  less  buying  for  future  needs  as 
dealers  have  not  been  so  much  afraid 
of  rising  prices.  Another  reason  is  the 
heavy  docal  supplies,  especially  in  the 
Middle  West,  which  have  reduced  the  need 
for  distant  shipments.  So  far,  potatoes 
are  about  15,000  cars,  or  fully  10  per  cent 
short  of  last  season’s  figures.  Present 
rate  of  shipment  is  about  the  same  per 
di  7  as  the  rate  a  year  ago.  Prices  have 
shown  very  little  change  in  early  Novem¬ 
ber,  ranging  from  65c  to  $1  per  100  lbs. 
from  western  and  eastern  producing  sec¬ 
tions,  Shippers  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
section  'have  been  doing  rather  better  than 
the  rest  considering  their  distance  from 
market.  The  Western  Burbank  is  popu¬ 
lar  as  a ‘baking  potato  and  biungs  a  good, 
premium  over  common  varieties  when  its 
production  is  not  overdone.  This  year 
the  Burbank  is  selling  higher  in  some 
western  and  southern  markets  than  any 
standard  eastern  potatoes  in  eastern 
cities.  Some  of  the  Colorado  growers 
have  been  getting  yields  of  600  bushels 
per  acre  this  year,  hut  the  average  is 
probably  around  200.  even  in  good  mar¬ 
ket  sections.  The  State  expects  to  ship 
about  14,500  ears  compared  with  17.300 
last  year.  G.  B.  F. 


A  new  airplane  tested  in  Berlin  is  said 
to  make  vertical  ascents  and  descents, 
and  also  to  remain  suspended  in  mid-air. 
Ultimately  there  will  be  evolved  a  perfect 
pedestrian  able  to  do  this,  too. — Punch. 


“Will  you  have  the  lady’s  name  en¬ 
graved  on  the  ring?”  “No.  put  ‘From 
Gustave  to  his  first  and  only  love,’  and 
then  I  shall  never  have  to  have  it  al¬ 
tered.” — Sondagsnisse  Strix. 
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Countrywide  Situation 

The  market  position  of  apples  appear 
to  be  growing  better  now  that  the  crop 
has  been  mostly  stored.  Prices  seem 
more  than  holding  their  own  at  least  in 
the  Middle  West  and  East.  Sales  of 
standard  varieities,  well  above  $6  per 
barrel  in  the  big  markets,  suggest  that 
the  supply  of  eastern  fruit  is  none  too 
large,  and  even  in  producing  sections  a 
range  of  $4  to  $5  for  good  fruit  is  not 
discouraging  at  this  season.  Southern 
fruit  is  something  of  a  puzzle.  Reports 
in  early  November  told  of  fruit  dropping 
from  the  trees  worse  than  ever  before. 
Varieties  like  the  Winesap  are  picked 
late.  Warm  weather  and  sudden  changes 
seem  to  have  made  the  stem  connection 
brittle,  and  the  fruit  drops  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  when  the  pickers  get  into  the  tree. 
This  means  a  lighter  supply  than  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  longest-keeping  southern 
fruit.  Prices  down  there  are  $3.25  to  $4 
for  standard  grades  and  kinds. 

The  livest  feature  of  the  produce  situ¬ 
ation  is  the  onion  market.  Prices  seem 
to  have  springs  in  them  and  rise  at  every 
opportunity.  Some  white  stock  has  sold 
as  high  as  $4.75  per  100  lbs.  As  far  west 
as  Colorado,  yellow  onions  are  up  to 


Coccidiosis 

I  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorns  eight 
weeks  old.  Several  have  died  and  oth¬ 
ers  are  ailing.  The  trouble  resembles 
coccidiosis.  The  house  is  a  new  one,  no 
chicks  were  ever  in  it  and  the  electric 
brooder  was  new.  I  never  let  any 
strangers  in  my  coop,  so  if  it  is  not  bred 
in  them  I  give  up.  Does  vitriol  make 
birds  uneatable,  and  how  long  should  I 
give  it  to  them?  G.  L. 

Ashland,  N.  J. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  these  pullets 
died  from  coccidiosis,  as  that  disease  is 
a  chronic  one,  affecting  chicks  from  four 
weeks  of  age  up — perhaps  earlier — and 
showing  as  a  gradual  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength,  droopiness,  loss  of  appetite, 
roughness  of  feathers,  paleness  of  head 
and,  finally,  death.  The  droppings  may 
or  may  not  be  more  or  less  bloody.  Large 
pullets  or  cockerels  do  not  drop  dead  sud¬ 
denly  without  previous  symptoms  from 
this  disease  of  little  chicks.  Copper  sul¬ 
phate,  or  bluestone,  is  given  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  coccidiosis  in  chicks  on  in¬ 
fected  ground  and  showing  evidences  of 
the  trouble.  In  the  amount  given,  one 
ounce  dissolved  in  10  gallons  of  drinking 
water  and  given  as  drinking  water  sup- 


Dairying  on  Long  Island 


$3.50.  Eastern  onions  sell  at  all  sorts 
of  prices  owing  to  wide  range  of  quality 
this  year,  but  good  stock  is  quoted  at 
$3.75  in  producing  sections. 

Dutch  onions  are  making  more  of  a 
show  in  the  market  than  usual.  Holland 
had  a  good  sized  crop,  held  at  average 
prices  of  about  $1.50  per  100  lbs.,  which 
means  that  they  can  be  landed  in  New 
York  duty  and  freight  paid  at  about  $3, 
leaving  some  profit  in  the  present  market, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  very  great 
supply  will  come  from  this  source.  Span¬ 
ish  onions  have  been  arriving  in  smaller 
quantities  lately.  It  seems  that  the  mar¬ 
kets  in  Europe  have  been  rising,  thus 
providing  a  nearby  outlet  for  many  onions 
that  might  be  shipped  here. 

Increasing  shipments  of  poultry  have 
oversupplied  the  city  markets  at  times, 
but  cold  storages  have  taken  care  of  the 
surplus  without  anything  special  happen¬ 
ing  to  the  price.  The  general  stock  of 
poultry  receipts  seems  to  be  larger  than 
a  year  ago,  which  would  not  be  in  line 
with  reported  decreases  in  the  flocks  this 
season.  Markets  have  been  slightly  un¬ 
settled  owing  no  doubt  considerably  to 
the  lower  prices  for  meats  lately.  Turkeys 
are  likely  to  be  in  somewhat  larger  sii]>- 
I  ly  owing  to  increase  of  4  per  cent  in 
production  this  year.  Besides,  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  Argentina  are  fairly  heavy, 
although  such  stock  sells  much  lower  than 
best  native.  Turkeys  were  reported  sell¬ 
ing  in  Southern  Texas  at  25c  per  lb.  live 
weight,  for  best  stock,  and  a  few  at  27c, 
while  No.  2  stock  brought  12iAe  the  first 
week  of  November.  Best  grades  of  dressed 
Spring  turkeys  bring  55c*  per  lb.  in  New 
York,  and  lower  grades  and  classes  from 
30c  up.  G.  B.  F. 


plied  to  the  flock  over  a  period  of  three 
or  four  weeks,  it  is  not  poisonous  and  no 
precautions  need  to  be  taken  to  rid  the 
flesh  of  the  birds  of  the  chemical  before 
eating  them.  m.  b.  d. 


Establishing  Line;  Short 
Acreage 

1.  If  a  certain  iron  post  driven  in  the 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
line  remains  there  for  about  40  years  as 
a  peacable  line,  can  this  post  be  main¬ 
tained  as  true  line  regardless  of  new  sur¬ 
veys?  2.  If  A  sells  part  of  his  lot  to  B, 
can  B  claim  the  full  amount  of  feet  which 
he  bought  of  A  in  case  that  a  future  sur¬ 
vey  does  not  tally  up  enough  feet  for 
both  A’s  and  B's  deeds?  M. 

New  York. 

1.  The  first  question  cannot  be  answer¬ 
ed  definitely  without  further  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
line  was  established,  and  even  at  that  a 
ruling  by  local  fence  authorities  or  even 
a  court  decision  might  be  needed.  It  is 
usually  poor  policy  to  “go  to  law”  about 
such  matters  if  an  understanding  can  be 
reached  otherwise.  If  the  survey  which 
put  this  post  where  it  is  was  made  in 
error,  the  reasonable  idea  would  be  to 
correct  it,  even  after  40  years.  We  are 
not  sure  that  such  correction  can  be 
forced,  however.  Study  the  history  of 
this  line  and  then  consult  a  local  lawyer 
who  knows  the  circumstances  or  can 
easily  learn  them. 

2.  As  to  the  land  that  does  not  “hold 
out”  in  supposed  acreage,  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  that  the  deed  reads  so  many 
acres  “be  the  same  more  or  less,”  which 


is  put  in  to  cover  slight  variations, 
caused  by  errors  in  figuring  or  running 
the  survey  lines.  We  recently  saw  a  re¬ 
survey  of  a  small  area  which  changed 
the  direction  of  a  line  so  that  in  125  ft. 
the  mark  at  one  end  was  found  one  foot 
out  of  the  wav  On  a  line  1,000  ft.  long 
this  angle  would  have  widened  consider¬ 
ably.  The  saying  that  “to  err  is  human” 
applies  to  suiweyors  as  well  as  others. 


Visit  to  a  Mink  Ranch 

Prince  Edward  Island  does  not  confine 
itself  to  foxes  in  the  domestication  of 
these  fur-bearing  animals  of  the  forest. 
Mink  possibly  come  next  to  foxes  as  to 
value  of  the  fur.  In  the  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral’s  visit,  Ilis  Excellency  Viscount  Wil- 
lington,  who  is  visiting  here  this  week,  by 
auto,  in  company  with  our  own  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor  Heartz,  was  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  as  we  all  are,  in  this  visit  to  a  mink 
farm.  This  was  at  Sea  View,  at  the 
ranch  of  a  Mr.  Duggan,  •who  has  been 
breeding  mink  for  11  years,  and  has 
evolved  a  system  of  his  own  and  achieved 
much  success,  so  much  that  he  is  unable 
to  supply  the  demands  for  breeding  ani¬ 
mals.  He  has  now  230  in  his  ranch, 
having  raised  this  year  137  young  from 
40  litters.  A  large  number  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  now  on  his  ranch  have  been  sold  to 
parties  in  Norway.  Mr.  Duggan  keeps 
his  mink  in  specially  constructed  wire 
pens,  partly  under  cover  and  feeds  them 
with  a  special  mash.  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  industry  it  was  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  large  troughs  of  water  for 
the  mink  to  swin  in,  but  at  the  Duggan 
ranch  water  is  supplied  in  receptacles 
somewhat  like  those  in  fox  ranches. 

Hermansville,  P.  E.  I.  J.  A.  M. 


SendforThis 
Free  Booklet 

Tells  how  to  detect 
round  worms  and  tape 
worms,  how  to  get  rid 
of  them,  how  to  protect 
your  birds  against  rein¬ 
festation.  Just  check  the 
coupon  below,  sign  your 
name  and  address  and 
mail  it  today. 


SAWYER  PRODUCTS  CO..  Inc. 
180-A  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  Booklet,  “Worms 
Must  Go,”  and  full  particulars  about  WORM- 
A-SIDE  Iodine,  Non-Soluble  Capsules. 

N  AUt . 

P.  O . 

R.  X . STATX . . 


Metal  Brooder  House 

ISO  Chick  Size 

Larger  sizes  at  corre- 
spondingly  LOW  PRICES. 
Equipped  with  all  Modern  and 
Practical  Features  necessary  to 
GUARANTEE  success  in  raising 
Baby  Chicks.  Send  for  our 
•SPECIAL  PRICES  and  Book¬ 
let  FREE.  Investigate  TODAY. 


BUCKEYE 


The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co.,  Dept.  14  .  London,  Ohio 

Backeye  Corn  Cribs— COPPER-IZED  Metal  Silos 


Quality  Baby  Chicks  D.  Pay  for  your  chicks 

after  arrival.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN'S 
HATCHERY,  349  Main  SI.,  Hacksnsack,  N.  J.  Phones:  1604  or  337. 


PtlltE  HOLLY  WOODSTRAIN  DIRECT. 

luU  /  Breeding  cockerelsdecendantsof  Storrs  contest 
winners,  sired  by  males  from  better  than  300-egg  record 
dams.  Priced  reasonable.  Also  breeding  stock,  chicks 
and  eggs.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  7-Feb.  15. — Short  Winter  Course, 
New  York  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Nov.  14-17. — Seventh  Mid-West  Horti¬ 
cultural  Exposition,  Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa. 

Nov.  15-17. — Westchester  County  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  annual  show,  Mechanics’ 
Hall,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  17-24.  —  American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  21-23. — Michigan  State  Potato 
Growers’  Meeting  and  Show,  Big  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Nov.  20-22, — Maine  State  Pomologieal 
Society,  City  Hall,  Portland,  Me.  E.  L. 
White,  secretary,  Bowdoinham,  Me.  Mr. 
Grant  G.  Hitchings,  the  New  York  apple 
grower,  will  make  an  address. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1. — Cleveland  Live  Stock 
Show,  fourteenth  Cleveland  poultry  and 
pet  stock  show,  Public  Auditorium,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Dec.  1-8.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 

Ill. 

Dec.  4-6. — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Dec.  12-15. — Vineland,  N.  J.,  Poultry 
Show  and  judging  exhibit. 

Dec.  11-13.  — •  Sharon  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  poultry  show,  Sharon, 
Conn.,  Arthur  J.  Kinsman,  secretary. 

Jan.  28-Feb.  2.  —  Pittsburgh  Poultry, 
Pigeon  and  Bantam  Show,  Duquesne 
Garden,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Secretary  Harry 
J.  Singer,  P.  O.  Box  326,  Braddock,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  MATINGS — Chicks  of  extra  quality.  IBred 
for  digestive  capacity  and  other  good  points,  neces¬ 
sary  for  best  results.  We  raise  and  hatch  Rocks,  Reds 
and  Leghorns  the  year  round.  Send  for  circular  and 
low  prices.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York 


Mature  Laying  Pullets  Ba^ndteRw^^^esE'1 

Free  range, healthy  birds.  IRA  H.  DODDS,  North  Hero.  Vt. 


Bred-to-Lay 


Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS- 
March  hatch.  J.  TR0PEAN0,  Sparrowbuxh,  N.  T. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings 
Catalogue.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  19SA,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


CHOICE  BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS  PULLETS— 15  wks. 
Old,  si. 76  each.  PERRY  MARSH,  R.  0.  3,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS— from  heavy  laying  flock, 

beauties,  S3  to  S5.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Fills.  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 

Strong,  healthy,  young  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red  and  Narra- 
gansett.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

BALLST0N  GAME  FARM,  Box  R,  BALLST0N  SPA.  N.  Y. 


Famous 

Bronze 

Turkeys 


America’s  great  profit-paying  strain. 
The  valuable  information  given 
FREE  with  every  order  assures  your 
success.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
1000  breeders  ready  now.  Write 
for  catalog  and  special  prices. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  BOX  R, RONKS,  PA. 


Bronze  TurkeVQ  Pure  bred  cockerels 
UI  ■  uriveya  weighing  25  lbs.  at 

Thanksgiving  and  pullets  of  corresponding  weight. 
Shipping  prices  918.00  and  *12.00  respectively. 

Mullord  de  Forest,  Duanesburg,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NUMBER  OF  YEARLING  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 

Females.  *1  0  each  and  Males,  $|  s.  These  are  flrst-ciass 
breeding  stock.  PLYMOUTH TL’KKF.Y  FAIlM,Plymontb,>.  H. 


Reid’s  Turkey  Farm  NforbiIaykeartd 

700  Bronze  Birds.  FREEHOLD,  N.  J.,  Slar  Route. 


TU  If  KEYS  -  DUCKS  .  GEESE  -  GUINEA* 

Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


BROILERS 


Earlier,  Heavier 
Less  Mortality 


Beacon  Broiler  Feed  produces  broilers  quickly,  at  a  PROFIT. 
Contains  complete  minerals,  vitamins,  enzymes,  balanced  with 
proper  variety  of  nutrients  for  Quick  Fleshing — more  weight, 
easier  to  sell.  L.  C.  Day,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  writes — “I  find  a  ready 
market  for  my  broilers — no  matter  how  fast  they  grow,  they  are 
always  fat.” — This  new  BEACON  product  was  developed  and 
made  exclusively  for  largest  Eastern  Broiler  plants — tested  for 
years.  Actual  results  are  quicker  growth,  better  marketability, 
more  profits!  Test  it  yourself!  Send  for  free  book,  “Profitable 
Poultry  Management.” 

Beacon  Milling  Co.  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


(“WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS”) 


EXTRA 

S.  C.  R.  I. 

BARRED 

PRICES 

QUALITY 

REDS 

ROCKS 

for  100 

CHICKS 

20c 

22c 

or  More 

All  breeders  tested 

or  New  England  Accredited. 

100%  delivery  guaranteed  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.. 

Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box 

60 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

4 


Feeder’s??' 
Fountain  *4  l 
Both  f  8  ** 
Shipped  C.O.D. 
Order  2  of  each . 


Special  Introductory  Offer 

In  order  to  Introduce  the  Royal 
line  of  poultry  supplies  we  are  offer- 
r  ing  a  special  bargain  price  on  the 
two  items  shown  herewith.  The  usual 

-  retail  price  on  these  two  items  is  $11.75— 

our  special  price  $8.25  for  both  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

Write  for  general  catalog. 

ROYAL  thermic  fountain 

Heavy  galvanized  iron,  insulated.  Keeps  water  warm  in 
wlnter-cooUt)  summer.  Cleanable,  sturdy,  lasts  Ion*. 

Holds  5  gallons.  Birds  drink  all  around.  Royal  Mash 

«oodrnfHaFe*<lHTr0U8rh'  i5  f  1  !?ne  wlth  <i  and 

!andYfef„RvMht  ■».  ESS  aa.w”’*,""*  i». 
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$10,000 

IN  CASH  PRIZES 

For  the  best  letters  on 

“Why  it  Pays  to  Buy  Chicks 
From  a  Hatchery* * 

Here's  your  chance  to  win  $5,000  just  for  writing 
a  letter.  You  can  do  it.  Your  chance  is  as  good  as 
anybody’s.  It’s  easy.  Just  put  down  your  reasons 
for  buying  hatchery  chicks.  There  are  scores  of 
reasons  ...  no  bother  of  hatching  chicks  ...  no 
losses  in  hatchings  .  .  .  chicks  all  of  same  breed, 
same  age,  all  at  one  time . . .  better,  healthier  chicks. 
And  many,  many  more;  yes,  many  that  we’ve  never 
even  thought  of. 

Talk  to  your  friends  and  neighbors.  Write  to 
hatcheries  for  literature.  The  free  book  shown 
below  will  help.  Send  for  it  now. 

Then  write  your  letter.  It  may  mean  $5,000  to 
you.  Aim  for  the  big  prize,  but  remember  there  are 
forty  other  prizes.  Mail  your  letter  on  or  before 
February  28,  1929.  But  start  thinking  about  it  now. 
Mail  the  coupon  today. 


41  Big  Cash 
Prizes 

1st  Prize  $5,000 
2nd  Prize  2,000 
3rd  Prize 
4.th  Prize 
5  th  Prize 
6th  Prize 
10  Prizes  of  $50 
25  Prizes  of  $25 


1,000 

500 

250 

125 


Read  These  Rules 

1.  Everybody  eligible  except 
hatchery  men,  their  em¬ 
ployees  and  their  families. 

2.  Letters  not  to  exceed  500 
words. 

3.  Write  on  one  side  of  paper 
only. 

4.  We  have  permission  to  use 
all  or  any  part  of  your  letter. 

5.  Put  your  name  and 
address  on  upper  left- 
hand  corner  of  each  sheet. 

6.  Mail  letters  to  Contest 
Editor,  Campaign  Head¬ 
quarters,  705  Third 
National  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

7.  Letters  must  be  mailed  on  or  before  February 
28.  1929. 

Judges  willannounce  the  winners  on  March 

31,  1929.  In  case  of  a  tie  for  any  prize,  each  tying 

contestant  will  be  paid  the  full  amount  of  the 

prize  tied  for. 


H FOR  CREATED  ^PROFITS 

afchery  Chicks 

Hatcheries  that  use  this  slogan  are  absolutely  re¬ 
liable,  can  be  depended  upon  to  deliver  exactly 
the  quality  and  breed  of  chicks  you  order,  and 
will  guarantee  you  a  square  deal.  For  your  own 
protection,  patronize  only  the  hatcheries  that  dis¬ 
play  this  slogan. 

First  step  in  winning  a  big  cash  prize. 
Mail  this  Coupon  for  FREE  BOOK 

Campaign  Headquarters, 

12  Third  National  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Name. 


P.0 . 

R.  F.  D. . . . State 


Better  Codfish 
— Better  Oil 


/^.ORTON’S  Vitamin-Proved  Cod 
Liver  Oil  gets  results — and  for  a 
very  real  reason.  The  company  that 
makes  it  is  the  largest  fishing  organiza¬ 
tion  in  America  and  has  practically  first  pick  of 
all  the  best  codfish  caught  off  the  Atlantic  coast. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  rich  in  vitamins  and  why  it 
is  sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Gallon  to  try  only  $2.35.  Send  no  money 
—pay  the  postman.  GORTON’S  COD  LIVER 
OIL  CO.,  Dept. R-211, Gloucester,  Mass. 

/fnytr,;,..  COD  LIVER 

i|or[ori s  oil 

Contains  Most  Vitamins 
Dist.  for  New  England  and  New  York  State 

N.  E.  BY-PRODUCTS  CORP. 

20  West  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Gorton’s  Cod’s  Liver  Oil  and  Codfish  Meal, 
Condensolac  Buttermilk,  Meato,  Gold  Seal 
Dried  Skim  Milk  and  other  Quality  Products. 


MORE  EGGS 


PERFECT  SANITARY  MASH  FEEDERS.  Made  of  heavy 

galvanized  steel.  Large  enough  for  any  flock  up  to 
hens.  12  to  14  hens  can  eat  at  once.  Holds  3  pecks.  Pre¬ 
vents  waste.  Keeps  clean  and  sanitary.  Fowls  cannot 
roost  on  it.  Price  of  large  size  feeder  $1.15.  Broiler 
size  $1.00.  If  desired  to  raise  feeder  1  foot  above  floor 
we  offer  for  only  85  cents  a  strong  steel  legged  creosoted 
wood  platform  with  standing  room  on  each  side  for 
fowls  while  eating.  Order  to-day  or  send  for  circular 
and  testimonials.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

C.A.S.  FORGE  WORKS,  Box605,  SARANAC, MICK 


Veteran  Mail  Carrier 

John  H.  Malloch,  who  as  a  farm  hoy 
came  from  the  vicinity  of  Hancock, 
Delaware  Co.,  N,  Y.,  and  settled  on 
an  island  in  Lake  Michigan,  has  just 
been  pensioned  for  life  by  the  United 
States  government.  Malloch  was  a 
rural  mail  carrier  around  his  island 
home  for  24  years,  but  having  arrived 
at  the  age  of  65,  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  has  laid  him  off  with  a  pension 
of  $800  a  year  and  appointed  his  suc¬ 
cessor. 

His  island  place  is  down  on  the  map 
of  Wisconsin  as  Washington  Island, 
Detroit  Harbor  being  the  principal 
port,  and  is  located  at  the  head  of  the 
Door  County  peninsula,  which  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  developed  the  largest 
small  fruit  growing  interest  in  the 
United  States. 

During  the  time  in  which  Malloch 
has  been  in  this  location  he  has  been 
a  Sunday  school  teacher  for  40  years, 
a  preacher  for  six  years  at  two  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  a  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ent  for  much  of  the  same  time,  a  bar¬ 
ber  for  30  years,  holiday  orator  for 
three  decades  and  at  odd  times  has 
served  his  people  as  a  carpenter  and 


the  early  plants.  Every  farmer  ought 
to  have  some  straw ;  it  not  only  furnishes 
good  bedding  but  increases  the  manure 
supply. 

Make  a  good  house  for  the  hogs  with 
plenty  of  bedding  and  brush  up  the  north 
side  of  the  pen.  Go  over  the  stable  and 
henhouses  and  stop  up  all  cracks  and 
holes  to  keep  out  the  cold  winds,  rain  and 
snow. 

Cull  over  the  poultry  flock  and  sell  all 
surplus  and  undesirable  stock.  Make  the 
fowls  roosting  in  trees  go  to  the  hen¬ 
house,  as  hens  roosting  outdoors  will  not 
lay  in  cold  weather.  Make  stock  com¬ 
fortable  in  cold  weather.  B.  C. 

Virginia. 


Turkey  Gets  Dizzy 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  wrong  with 
one  of  my  turkeys?  It  seems  well  and 
eats  all  right,  but  when  it  walks  it  goes 
backward  and  falls  down.  It  is  about 
four  months  old.  I  feed  them  scratch 
feed  and  some  buckwheat ;  for  hopper 
mash  they  get  cornmeal,  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings  and  meat  scraps  and  have  oyster 
shells  for  them.  A.  B. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa. 

This  is  not  enough  to  make  a  diagnosis 
of  the  trouble  from  but  I  should  give  this 
turkey  a  teaspoon  or  two  of  castor  oil 


John  H.  Malloch,  the  Veteran  Mail  Carrier 


gardener.  These  things  he  did  while 
raising  six  children,  all  of  whom  have 
grown  into  useful  lives. 

In  all  kinds  of  weather  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  he  delivered  the  mail 
punctually  after  it  had  been  ferried  or 
sledded  on  the  ice  across  a  dangerous 
passage  known  as  Death’s  Door.  He 
is  an  active  member  of  the  Door  Coun¬ 
ty  Rural  Letter  Carriers’  Association.^ 

In  any  of  the  other  work  he  contri¬ 
buted  to  carry  on  he  was  no  less  suc¬ 
cessful  and  thorough  than  in  that  in 
which  he  became  an  example  of  the 
“Certainty,  Celerity,  and  Security”  of 
the  United  States  mails.  J.  l.  graff. 

Illinois. 


Around  the  Farm  in 
Late  Fall 

Most  of  the  garden  and  farm  work  is 
over  now,  but  there  are  plenty  of  odd 
jobs  that  can  be  done.  Plants  such  as 
strawberries,  kale,  flowers,  etc.,  should 
be  mulched  at  once ;  if  they  haven’t  been 
already.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  give  the 
lawn  a  top  dressing  of  manure.  Don’t 
walk  or  drive  across  the  lawn  when  the 
ground  is  wet.  Make  successive  plantings 
of  paper  White  Narcissus  in  pebbles  and 
water.  Occasional  fertilization  of  house 
plants  with  weak  liquid  manure  will  make 
the  plants  more  vigorous.  If  any  fencing 
has  to  be  done,  now  is  a  good  time  to  put 
in  the  posts,  if  the  ground  is  not  frozen 
and  the  wire  can  be  put  on  later.  Be 
sure  that  the  outdoor  pits  of  vegetables 
are  well  protected.  If  dirt  enough  is  not 
put  on  before  the  ground  freezes,  cover 
the  pits  with  straw,  cornstalks,  old  hay, 
etc.,  placing  it  thickest  on  the  north  side. 

Haul  up  to  the  barn  any  corn  shocks 
that  are  still  in  the  field.  It  is  easier  to 
get  them  now  than  to  go  out  in  snow  after 
them. 

The  maehiniery  should  all  be  cleaned 
and  oiled  before  storing  away.  Make  a 
tour  of  the  farm  collecting  all  implements 
and  machinery  and  bring  to  the  barn  or 
other  outbuilding  and  store  away  for  the 
Winter. 

Has  your  private  road  a  few  deep 
ruts  or  holes?  Now  is  a  good  time  to  fill 
them  with  gravel,  cinders  or  even  saw¬ 
dust  ;  don’t  use  dirt  this  time  of  the  year, 
as  it  will  only  make  them  worse  when  the 
ground  is  thawed. 

Before  the  ground  freezes  get  dirt  for 
the  hotbeds  and  store  in  an  outbuilding, 
also  dig  the  pits  for  the  hotbeds,  as  the 
ground  will  be  frozen  when  time  to  start 


and  repeat  the  next  day  if  prompt  action 
from  it  is  not  evident.  The  bird  may  have 
eaten  something  that  needs  to  be  cleared 
out  of  the  intestinal  canal.  M.  B.  d. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

The  Bergen  County  Egg-laying  Contest  at 
Westwood,  N.  J.,  closed  its  doors  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  its  official  year  of  51  weeks  on  Oc¬ 
tober  22  with  a  total  production  by  competing 
birds  of  172,099  eggs,  or  an  average  of  172  eggs 
per  bird.  This  average  is  4.2  eggs  higher  than 
the  average  per  bird  for  the  previous  contest 
at  Westwood.  The  average  of  172  eggs  per 
bird  for  the  51  weeks  of  the  contest  is  a  figure 
of  more  than  passing  interest.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  contest  management  does 
not  have  the  right  to  cull  out  from  the  contest 
flocks  during  the  year  those  birds  which  prove 
themsevles  to  be  non-proiitable  as  would  be 
done  in  a  commercial  flock  of  similar  size.  The 
poor  layers  in  each  flock  have  to  be  continued  in 
the  pens  and  under  the  traps  throughout  the  51 
weeks  of  the  contest.  Because  of  the  necessity 
of  carrying  such  poor  layers,  and  there  are 
hound  to  be  a  few  in  any  flock,  the  figure  of 
172  eggs  as  above  reported  is  of  still  greater  in¬ 
terest. 

Pen  19,  a  Rhode  Island  Red  pen  owned  by 
Charleseote  Farm,  Massachusetts,  is  the  winner 
of  (he  eighth  Bergen  County  Egg-laying  Con¬ 
test,  this  pen  having  produced  2,419  eggs  in  the 
51  weeks  of  the  contest  or  an  average  produc¬ 
tion  per  competing  bird  of  241.9  eggs  for  the 
contest  year. 

The  following  five  pens  represent  the  leading 
pens  in  the  various  breeds  at  the  close  of  the 
contest  year: 

It.  I.  R.,  Charleseote  Farm.  Mass . 2,419 

S.  C.  W.  L.,  White  Hen  Breeding  Farm, 

N.  J . 2,393 

M.  Houdan,  Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y . 1,784 

W.  P.  Rock,  John  G.  Hall,  N.  J . 1,760 

B.  P.  Rock,  Ontario  Agr.  Col.,  Canada ...  .1,083 

A  Black  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  A.  E.  Hamp¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  made  a  production  of  1,569 
eggs,  and  pen  22,  a  pen  of  Light  Brahmas, 
owned  by  A.  D.  Gilbert,  New  Jersey,  laid  1,338 
eggs. 

Below  are  given  the  20  high  pens  for  the  year: 

Rhode  Island  Reds 


Charleseote  Farm,  Mass . 2,419 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

White  Hen  Breeding  Farm,  N.  J . 2,393 

Fox  &  Son  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 2,338 

Kerr  Cliickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . 2,332 

AV.  A.  Eekard,  Mich . 2,324 

Butler  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 2,264 

C.  R.  Misner,  Pa . 2.221 

Oak  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y . 2,208 

Jj.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  AArash . 2,197 

Kwality  Farm,  N.  J . 2,197 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley  Farm,  Mich . 2,166 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Wash . 2,139 

Jamieson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 2,111 

Will te  Hen  Breeding  Farm,  N.  J . 2, OSS 

AATllgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 2,087 

Circle  S.  Poultry  Ranch,  N.  J . 2,042 

Thomas  II.  Mettler,  N.  J . 2,039 

Edgar  McElwain,  Ohio  . 1,999 

Busy  Bee  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 1,985 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich.,,,. . ,.,.,1.980 


/O  -Hen  House 

*3x6  ft  ?  10*2 


Home  Flock  Outfit 

Sanitary  modern  House,  made  of  %  in. 
pine  lumber,  planed  two  sides  and 
matched.  Floor  and  cloth-covered  frame 
for  door  included,  $10,  f.o.b.  factory. 
Or  complete  with  two  nests,  dropping 
board,  roosts  and  3x6  ft.,  wire-covered 
yard,  $14.65. 

FREE  Catalog  of  Poultry  Houses, 
Pigeon  Houses.  Rabbit  Hutches,  Dog 
Kennels,  etc.  Write  for  your  copy. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.S.'aM'.V,; 


More  Hen  Money 

Let  EVERYBODYS  POULTRY  MAGAZINE. 
America’s  most  carefully  edited  poultry  monthly, 
tell  you  bow  to  got  eggs  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
Newest  discoveries  in  feeding,  marketing,  etc., 
described  by  authorities.  Well  Illustrated.  Send 
25c  for  9  months  trial;  1  yr.  50c;  3  yrs.  $1.00. 

MEverybodys  Poultry  Mag.,  Box  286  D.  Hanover,  Pa.« 


Cackle  Brand 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

For  Poultry 

Manufactured  in  a  sanitary  plant  from 
butchers  scraps  only  and  guaranteed 
absolutely  free  from  adulterations. 

J.  O.  RYDER  RENDERING  PLANT 
Send  for  samples.  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y 


Electric  Heater 


for  use  in  poultry  pails— 
safe,  economic,  durable....’ 

H.  R.  FRANCE,  4  Moffatt  St.,  ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 


$2.50  each 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  line  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
Try  our  “Kel-Soh".  Prevents  hog-cholera  absolutely. 

It.  MsoKELhAIC'8  SONS  CO.,  Pecksklll,  N.  Y. 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
lng  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Mann’s  i 

.  _  _  _  r  No  money  in  advance.  Get! 

I  AV  free  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO- 
■  “  ■  Box  1 5  Milford,  Mass. 


POSITIV-LAY 


Used  in  mashes 
by  21  State 
Poultry  Experts 
The  Oyster  Shell  Products  Co„  Phila.,  Pa. 


UKSR 

l|p  vigorous, 

“  healthy — sure-living,  fast- ^ 
growing  chicks — from  12  years  of 
disease-free  ancestry — blood  tested 
by  N.  H.  Exp.  Sta. — guaranteed  free 
from  White  Diarrhoea.  Make  your  broiler 
raising  more  profitable — quicker  fleshing, 
less  mortality.  Catalog  FREE.  Prices 
surprisingly  reasonable. 

-  HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  154  *  WALPOLE,  N.  H.^ 


PULLETS 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

March  Hatch,  $2.25; 


April  Hatch,  $2.00;  May  Hatch,  $1.75  each. 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 


WILLIAM  DAILEY.  Lexington.  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


DAY  OLD  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

Hatches  weekly,  commencing  Feb.  15th.  Every  hen 
in  our  flock  trapnested.  Best  grade  of  chicks  only 
For  Piioes  and  Particulars  Write 

I»OUGLA8T4»N  MANOR  FARM,  PULASKI, N.  Y. 


PARKS 'T.^0  ROCKS 

America's  oldest  and  Greatest  Laying:  Strain  of  . 

Barred  Rocks.  313—323  and  325  eg-gra  in  1  yr.-14S 
egrfirs  In  148  days—  Laying  at  113  days.  Cuatomera  //>?£■ 
profits  $8.09  per  hen.  Winners  In  25  Contests. 

LMLPariK&Soi^SMTflltoonajPfc/^i 


A.  C.  JONES’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs,  Chicks  and  Breeding  Stock 

State  Supervised  and  Blood  Tested. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


Why  Not  Build  Up  Your  Flock  ? 

Have  a  few  choice  Barred  Rock  Cockerel— Parks  “Bred- 
to-Lav”  strain.  Cream  A  .'grade,  direct.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Permit  C-292-28.  C.  E.  REED,  PraMsburg,  N.  V. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 

We  are  now  hooking:  orders  for  fall  und  winter  delivery. 
Write  for  prices.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  8  POULTRY  FARM.  Seaford,  Del. 


Ill  Q|-|,Q  W.  WYAND0TTES, 
W.  ROCKS  AND 
SUPERIOR  BARRED  IR0CKS 

,,  ,/.  mr  fm  Write  for  prices  and  dis- 

I  H  I  I  K  S  cou»t  oh  WOO  lots.  100* 

HI  v  lx  kj  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAB.  E.  UL8II  -  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA- 


BABY 

CH1X 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS— AH  are  bred 
from  our  own  special  selected, 
state  tested  stock  to  produce 
fast  growing,  profitable  broil¬ 
ers  and  at  reduced  prices. 

Catalog r  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro.  Mik. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Doings  at  Long  Acres 

One  expression  of  “Uncle  Ham”  who 
writes  from  North  Carolina,  October  27 
issue,  especially  caught  my  attention.  He 
speaks  of  choosing  to  lag  behind  in  the 
march  of  progress.  That  might  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  failing  because  of  lack  of 
ability  to  maintain  the  pace  but  I  like 
a  far  different  interpretation.  Evidently 
he  made  the  choice  deliberately  because  he 
preferred  to  live  a  life  of  peace  and  tran¬ 
quility  rather  than  to  accumulate  goods 
and  chattels  through  a  lifetime  of  hust¬ 
ling. 

Thoreau  chose  to  lag  behind  the  march 
of  progress  and  he  is  known  and  loved 
by  millions  who  never  heard  of  his  more 
prosperous  neighbors  who  built  big  red 
barns  and  then  spent  a  lifetime  trying  to 
keep  them  full.  John  Burroughs  chose 
to  ignore  so-called  progress  and  turn  his 
back  on  a  busy  world  but  the  world  beat 
a  pathway  to  his  cabin  in  the  wilderness 
and  sat  at  his  feet  in  loving  worship  the 
while  it  literally  showered  upon  him  the 
wealth  he  ignored.  It  is  possible  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  machine  to  lighten  your  labor  and 
then  become  a  virtual  slave  to  that  ma¬ 
chine.  It  is  possible  to  jump  out  of  a 
machine-made  bed,  dress  in  machine-made 
clothes,  eat  a  machine-made  breakfast, 
turn  on  a  machine  which  does  the  chores, 
jump  onto  a  machine  which  roars,  rattles 
and  makes  other  infernal  noises  all  day 
as  it  does  the  machine  farming,  eat  a  ma¬ 
chinery  supper,  ride  in  a  machine  to  a 
show  which  features  a  machine-made  ro¬ 
mance.  turn  on  a  machine  which  recites 
a  bedtime  prayer  and  thus  end  the  day, 
hut  if  that  is  progress,  then  I,  too,  choose 
to  lag  behind  through  deliberate  choice. 
After  all  a  book,  a  pipe,  a  ebair  by  the 
south  window  made  easy  through  the 
consciousness  of  work  well  done,  singing 
hens,  contented  well-fed  stock,  apple  trees 
to  linger  over  with  loving  care,  enough 
but  not  too  much  finance  to  carry  on,  give 
me  that  and  the  world  may  rush  by  as 
it  pleases. 

It  did  seem  that  we  had  an  extra  lot 
of  fruit  this  year  so  that  we  were  busy 
with  plums,  pickles,  peaches  and  other 
things  and  allowed  the  weeds  to  get  an 
extra  good  growth  in  the  berry  and  cur¬ 
rant  rows.  Now  it  is  my  job  to  plow  all 
(hat  under  while  plowing  to  the  rows. 
That  may  sound  easy  but  it  must  be  done 
with  a  one-horse  plow  and  no  coulter, 
and  those  big  weeds  insist  upon  rolling 
up  in  huge  bunches  under  the  plow  beam 
so  that  it  is  a  case  of  plow  a  few  feet, 
stop  and  remove  accumulated  weeds,  plow 
again,  remove  weeds,  until  the  end  of  the 
row  is  reached.  The  worst  weeds  are  the 
tumbleweeds  and  tickle  grass.  That 
grass  has  a  mean  habit  of  deliberately 
crawling  up  your  pants’  legs  the  whole 
length  so  that  you  feel  as  though  a  centi¬ 
pede  was  using  your  lowTer  anatomy  to 
do  a  marathon.  The  tumbleweeds  refuse 
to  turn  under  as  they  grow  squat  and 
round.  I  have  seen  them  six  feet  in 
diameter  rolling  and  rollicking  across 
the  fields  until  stopped  by  a  wire  fence. 

A  heavy  freeze  finally  killed  Calvin’s 
castor  oil  plant  so  that  he  had  to  gather 
the  seed.  Those  beans  are  good  to  plant 
where  moles  are  thick,  as  a  mole  simply 
cannot  abide  a  castor  bean  plant.  The 
Dahlias,  too,  have  marched  from  the  field 


to  the  cellar  while  the  boys  have  gath¬ 
ered  and  topped  the  beets  and  carrots, 
pulled  the  cabbage  and  finished  digging 
the  potatoes. 

I  bought  a  supply  of  apples  from  a 
neighbor  taking  the  ones  which  were  too 
small  for  shipping.  They  are  of  the  De¬ 
licious  variety,  sound  and  clean,  so  that 
the  size  is  no  drawback  to  hungry  chil¬ 
dren.  We  like  the  small  ones  for  placing 
in  the  school  lunches  the  children  carry. 
I  often  wonder  why  they  call  them  “Par¬ 
ent  Teacher”  associations,  because  we  men 
are  supposed  to  be  parents  also,  yet  the 
women  would  faint  if  we  proposed  joining. 
They  were  a  fine  thing  at  first  as  they 
did  much  for  the  school  but  it  does  seem 
that  they  are  becoming  mere  social  clubs. 
I  have  renamed  our  local  parent-teacher 
association,  calling  it  the  “Eat  and  Gossip 
Club.”  Strange  to  say  the  women  do  not 
like  that  name.  Now  will  some  good 
sister  rise  and  explain  what  is  wrong 
with  a  perfectly  good  name  like  that? 

I  have  wandered  far  afield  but  here  I 
go  back  to  my  original  theme  of  choos¬ 
ing  to  lag  behind  the  march  of  progress 
Years  ago  a  red-headed  boy  chose  to 
wander  along  the  banks  of  the  river  rath¬ 
er  than  get  a  job.  The  local  folks  called 
him  a  loafer  while  even  the  most  charita¬ 
ble  called  him  a  mere  dreamer  rather  than 
a  doer.  He  was  an  example  of  one  who 
chose  to  lag  behind  the  march  of  prog¬ 
ress.  The  city  prided  itself  upon  its 
growth  and  industrial  development  but 
the  i*ed-headed  boy-man  continued  to 
dream  his  dreams.  The  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  issued  booster  literature  and  sent 
it  far  and  wide  to  spread  the  fame  of  the 
city.  Lo  and  behold!  The  erstwhile 
loafer  and  dreamer  has  brought  more 
fame  to  the  city  than  all  the  booster  dope, 
all  the  smoking  factories,  all  the  local 
business  men  combined.  Multiplied  thou¬ 
sands  would  never  have  heard  of  “Old 
Saint.  Joe”  and  “The  Bungtown  Canal” 
if  it  had  not  Keen  for  Ben  King,  the  poet 
who  was  born,  lived  and  died  in  our  local 
city,  To  be  strictly  correct  he  died  in 
Kentucky  while  on  a  lecture  tour  w’ith 
Opie  Read  and  Eugene  Field,  but  he  is 
buried  here  and  thousands  make  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  his  grave  while  home  folks 
still  speak  of  how'  he  would  not  work. 

After  all  Nature  is  the  great  mother 
with  all  a  mother’s  infinite  capacity  for 
loving  her  childi’en  and  all  a  mother’s 
trait  of  bestowing  the  greatest  love  upon 
the  child  who — from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
work-a-day  world — has  not  made  a  suc¬ 
cess.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  shiftless  and 
the  lazy ;  that  is  another  matter  entire¬ 
ly.  But  if  some  of  us  chose  to  love  the 
old  things,  if  we  choose  to  love  quietude 
and  tranquility  rather  than  rush  and 
roar,  if  we  are  satisfied  with  enough 
rather  than  the  eternal  struggle  for  more, 
if  we  work  to  live  rather  than  live  to 
work,  if  we  revere  God  too  much  to  work 
on  His  day,  if  we  take  time  to  lend  a 
hand  to  a  struggling  neighbor,  if  we  re¬ 
fuse  to  cut  down  a  tree  because  we  love 
it  too  much  to  wish  to  kill  it — who  shall 
dare  to  call  us  failures ;  who  shall  dare 
to  chide  us?  Life  cannot  be  all  highways. 
There  must  be  byways,  too,  where  some 
of  us  may  live  and  love  and  dream  our 
dreams  close  to  Mother  Earth  from  which 
wTe  sprung.  L.  B.  R. 

Michigan. 


A  Rubber  Tire  Wheelbarrow 

An  ordinary  inch  and  a  half  wheelbar¬ 
row  wheel  when  loaded  cuts  deeply  into 
soft  ground  and  is  rough  and  noisy  on 


frozen  ground.  A  piece  of  an  old  auto¬ 
mobile  tire  cut  to  fit  around  the  wheel 
and  overlap  the  edge  of  the  iron  tire 
makes  a  big  improvement  to  the  wheel 
and  furnishes  an  excellent  shock  absorb¬ 
er.  The  tire  is  fastened  to  the  wheel 
by  wires  every  three  or  four  inches. 

Wisconsin.  w.  h.  froexich. 


Speedy  Hay  Raking 

Since  the  watchword  of  the  age  is  ap¬ 
parently  speed  and  more  speed,  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  fitting  that  some,  at  least,  of  this 
modernism  should  have  spread  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  A  farmer  near  Aberdeen,  Md.,  ob¬ 
served  recently  putting  up  about  a  five- 
acre  field  of  Soy-bean  hay,  believes  in 
speeding  things  up.  Confronted  with  the 
task  of  raking  this  hay,  he  spurned  the 
use  of  the  lowly  horse  or  even  the  more 
modern  tractor  and  used  as  his  motive 
power  a  Buick  touring  car.  His  auto¬ 
mobile,  hitched  to  an  ordinary  trip-rake, 
was  run  round  and  round  the  field  at 
such  a  fair  rate  of  speed  that  the  helper 
operating  the  rake  was  kept  tripping  it  as 
fast  as  he  could  work  in  order  to  hit  any¬ 
where  near  the  windrows.  Evidently  this 
man  had  had  previous  experience  at  his 
unusually  speedy  task  for  he  was  able 
to  keep  the  windrows  fairly  straight  even 
at  the  speed  at  which  he  was  traveling. 
Needless  to  say,  it  did  not  take  long  to 
get  that  hay  raked  up. 

Cecil  County,  Md. 

THOMAS  H.  BARTILSON. 


Inheritance  of  Cousins 

A  man  dies  in  Vermont,  leaving  money 
in  the  bank  and  a  home,  and  no  will.  The 
nearest  relatives  are  four  cousins,  and 
several  children  of  other  cousins  who  are 
dead.  Will  the  children  of  the  dead 
cousins  get  their  father’s  or  mother’s 
share,  and  if  so,  what  steps  are  they  to 
take  to  get  it?  e.  w.  p. 

Vermont. 

If  there  are  no  relatives  nearer  than 
cousins  the  estate  shall  descend  in  equal 
shares  to  the  next  kin  in  equal  degree,  but 
a  person  shall  not  be  entitled  by  repre¬ 
sentation  to  the  share  of  a  next  of  kin 
who  may  be  deceased.  n.  t. 


The  Greatest 
Silo  of  All— 

L«ak  proof,  can’t 
crack,  lowest 
priced  permanent 
silo  in  the  world. 
The  first  choice  of 
expert  dairymen 
and  feeders. 
Keeps  ensilage 
better  than  any 
other,  best  for  ap¬ 
pearance,  best  of 
service,  best  value 
for  the  money. 
Investigate,  com¬ 
pare  with  any 
other  at  any 
price  and  yeur 
choice  will  be 
Ij^^Speclal,” 


The  New  Specia 

ION 


Champion 
Round 
Hog 


Feeder 

Different, 
better,  cheap® 
than  any  other 
feeder,built  to 
last  a  lifetime. 

8  sizes.  Get 
free  cata¬ 
log. 


SAVE 
MONEY 

because 
of  low  prices 
and  special 
on  famous 

CHAMPION  CREOSOTE! 

OIL-PILLED  STAVE! 
)iLOS.  Big  discounts, 
pecial  terms,  wonderful 
era  you  can’t  afford  to 
miss.  Investigate, 


Lowest  Priced 

PERMANENT 

SILO 

in  tHe 

WO^ID 


No  Other  I 
Silo  Has  ThescL- 
Improvements 


Think  of  getting:  a  silo 
with  staves  creosote  oil 
filled  by  heat  and  pres¬ 
sure  method  so  they  be¬ 
come  permanent,  so 
that  they  can  be  set  in 
concrete  foundation;  fa¬ 
mous  interlocking  an¬ 
choring  system,  steel 
door  frame  and  other 
features  and  exclusive 
advantages  offered  in 
no  other  silo — all  for 
only  the  •  price  of  the 
common  ”  ‘ 


NEW  ROUND  HOG  and 
POULTRY  HOUSES 

ChampionRound  Construction 
—in  sections  with  steel  hoops. 
Windows,  roof  and  sides. 
Movable.  Oil-filled  material, 
permanent  aad  sanitary.  The  big 
Idea  in  poultry  and  heated  nursery 
farrowing  bouses.  Meaaa  more 
money  everyxear  for  hog  and  pool* 
try  raisers. 

WESTERN  SILO  CO. 
£35  11th  St.  A.  Dept.  235 
Springfield 
Ohio 


OYSTER  SHELLS 

The  Oyster  Shell  Products  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Cloverdale  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Trapnested  aad  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  IT 
years.  For  six  years  now  we  have  used  only  males  from 
hens  that  laid  ideal  pure  white  eggs,  240  or  over.  Uni¬ 
form  beautiful  birds.  Exceptional  quality  in  breeding 
pens  and  trios.  Fall  discount  allowed  on  Breeding 
Males.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  FarmR.FFD.JNoD*H.coTbrnrd?N.v. 


WENE  CHICKS 


Now  booking  orders  for 
November  and  December 
deliveries.  Hatching  days- 
Wednesday  of  each  week.  Special  broilers:  White  Rock, 
Wyandotte-Brahma  crossed  and  straight  breeds:  Rocks 
and  Wyandottes.  Also  Ready-to-Lay  Pullets.  Write  for 
Booklet  and  Prices.  WENE  CHICK  FARM,  Dept.  *,  Vineland,  H.  J. 


S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Pedigreed  Cockerels  MoT;,Trere< 

From  dams  with  records  200  to  274  eggs.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log.  OEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  S.  1. 


hen  100  lbs.  is  not  100 Lbs. 


AskforPILOTBRAND 
by  name  and  get  more 
oyster  shell  for  your 
money. 


OF  COURSE  you  want  to 
get  ioo  lbs.  of  oyster  shell 
that  can  all  be  fed,  every  flake 
of  it .  .  .  oyster  shell  that  is  all 
oyster  shell  and  not  material 
that  fowl  will  not  eat. 

All  the  shell  too  fine  to  feed 
is  carefully  screened  away  from 
PILOT  BRAND.  It  contains  no 
dust,  no  porous  shell,  no  decayed 
oyster  meat,  or  magnesium. 

Anybody’s  shell  has  from 
10%  to  40%  of  these  useless, 
undesirable  things.  It  is  foolish 


economy  to  save  a  few  cents  by 
buying  a  100  lb.  bag  that  ac¬ 
tually  contains  only  60  lbs.  of 
usable  shell.  You  pay  at  least 
40%  more  than  it  is  worth. 

PILOT  BRAND  contains 
over  99%  Calcium  Carbonate 
— eggshell  material  that  your 
hens  must  have  for  maximum 
egg  production.  When  you  buy 
a  bag  of  PILOT  BRAND  you 
get  100  lbs.  of  oyster  shell.  Y our 
poultry  will  eat;  all!  of  it — 
without  waste. 


IOO 

LBS 


rANY0LO  ? 
SHELL 
0/1 
SUBSTITUTE 


OYSTER  SHELL 
PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 

1  Broadway,  NewYork,N.Y. 
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7ht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


November  17,  192;? 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  are  returning  herewith  the  above 
claim,  inasmuch  as  this  debtor  is  abso¬ 
lutely  worthless  and  a  collection  cannot 
be  made  by  suit  or  otherwise. 

The  above  is  the  report  of  a  firm  of 
attorneys  returning  a  claim  against  Z.  J. 
Stoddard  of  Mount  Holly.  N.  J.  This 
report  should  be  sufficient  warning  to 
deter  others  from  extending  credit  to 
Stoddard,  who  is  following  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  R.  P.  Gibbons,  now  under 
indictment  for  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails. 

Will  you  send  me  six  or  eight  copies  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  October  13?  I  wish  to 
send  them  to  a  number  of  the  prominent 
poultry  magazines  of  the  country,  who 
have  been  running  the  advertisement  of 
Paul  R.  Hadley  tu.d  which  in  a  number  of 
cases  have  contained  articles  heralding 
his  great  discovery  of  sex  control  in 
chicks  as  a  wonderful  new  discovery 
which  will  revolutionize  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry.  My  opinion  from  the  first  was 
that  it  was  a  fake,  but  I  have  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  back  it  up  until  your  article  in 
the  Publisher’s  Desk  appeared.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  70  per  cent  of  females  that 
the  eggs  set  in  June  showed,  at  this  time 
of  year  as  any  old  poultryman  knows 
pullets  predominate,  while  earlier  in  the 
season  cockerels  are  in  the  majority.  I 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  had  the  experi¬ 
ment  been  started  in  March  instead  of 
June  the  result  of  sex  would  have  been 
the  other  side  of  a  50-50  proposition. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  publishing 
this  article  and  also  for  sending  me  fur¬ 
ther  copies  of  your  paper.  s.  B. 

Ohio. 

Here  is  an  expression  of  the  reaction 
of  a  practical,  high-class  poultryman,  to 
Paul  R.  Hadley's  proposition  to  X-ray 
hatching  eggs.  The  poultry  magazines 
are  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  what 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  to  say  on  the  subject. 
Hadley  has  now  withdrawn  the  claims 
for  sex  control  from  his  advertising.  His 
claims  that  the  X-rayed  eggs  produce 
chicks  of  heredity  free  from  disease, 
and  develop  more  rapidly  are  not  shown 
by  Dr.  Dieffenbach’s  experiments.  We 
have  asked  Mr.  Hadley  for  a  statement 
as  to  his  basis  for  these  claims,  but  he 
does  not  choose  to  reply. 

I  have  been  shipping  my  fruit  to  Ely 
Cottrell,  commission  merchant  and  dealer 
in  fruit  and  produce,  S.  W.  103d  St.  and 
First  Avenue.  Harlem  Market,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  for  several  years;  always  been 
well  satisfied  with  returns  until  now. 
This  Fall,  in  September,  I  began  to  ship 
again  to  him;  he  was  slow  in  sending 
account  of  sales  and  slower  with  checks. 
The  first  of  October,  two  of  his  checks 
went  to  protest  for  $549.55,  which  I  sent 
at  once  to  bank.  That  has  gone  to  pro¬ 
test  and  I  wrote  him  but  have  not  heard 
any  more  from  him.  He  has  sold  $1,- 
346.95  worth;  this  includes  his  commis¬ 
sion,  freight  and  cartage  and  there  are 
several  shipments  of  which  he  has  not 
sent  any  statement  of  sale.  c.  H.  D. 

New  York. 

Ely  Cottrell  is  in  bankruptcy  and  the 
only  action  this  shipper  can  take  with 
any  hope  of  redress  is  to  make  affidavit  to 
his  claim  and  send  it  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany,  N. 
Y.  Cottrell  has  filed  a  $3,000  bond  with 
the  department  for  the  protection  of  ship¬ 
pers.  If  there  are  many  creditors  for  the 
amount  of  this  subscriber  the  bond  will 
cover  only  a  small  percentage  of  his  in¬ 
debtedness.  Mr.  Cottrell  appears  to  have 
disappeared  for  parts  unknown. 

The  following  statement  from  the  State 
Bureau  of  Markets  further  clarifies  the 
situation  with  regard  to  the  defunct  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  Poultry  Producers’  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association : 

As  its  name  indicates,  this  was  a  co¬ 
operative  organization  formed  under  New 
Jersey  laws.  It  handled  eggs  and  other 
products  for  its  members  on  a  cost  basis. 
For  this  reason  it  was  not  required  by 
law  to  file  a  bond  and  secure  a  New 
York  State  license  to  receive  farm  pro¬ 
duce  on  a  commission  basis.  During  the 
year  1928,  when  this  association  ceased 
business,  therefore,  it  was  not  so  licensed 
and  bonded.  From  this,  it  follows  that 
recoui’se  cannot  be  had  to  any  bond  to 
pay  claims  against  the  association,  con¬ 
trary  to  a  rather  general  impression  in 
the  minds  of  many  poultrymen  interested 
in  the  organization. 

Although  the  Atlantic  Coast  Poultry 
Producers’  Co-operative  Association  was 
not  bonded  and  licensed,  because  its 
method  of  operation  did  not  bring  it  un¬ 
der  the  Commission  Merchants’  Law, 
there  had  been  organized  a  subsidiary 
corporation  called  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Poultry  Producers,  Inc.  This  was  a 
stock  company  owned  and  controlled  by 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Poultry 
Producers’  Co-operative  Association.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  information,  this  company 


was  intended  originally  to  function  as  a 
subsidiary  of  the  co-operative  association 
in  the  operation  of  retail  stores.  More 
recently,  it  was  intended  to  use  this  stock 
company  to  aid  in  financing  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  and  to  assist  in  marketing  products 
received  by  the  latter  by  engaging  in  a 
general  commission  business  in  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs.  To  this  end.  a  bond  was 
filed  and  a  license  secured  under  the 
New  York  State  Commission  Merchants’ 
Law  for  the  year  beginning  July  1.  1928 
by  this  Atlantic  Coast  Poultry  Producers. 
Inc. 

Our  investigation  discloses,  however, 
that  this  stock  company  never  actually 
functioned  in  receiving  or  selling  eggs  or 
any  other  commodity  remaining,  in  fact, 
a  mere  “paper  organization”  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Such  was  its  status  at  the  time 
the  parent  co-operative  organization  sus¬ 
pended  business  in  September.  Since  this 
stock  company  did  no  actual  business, 
there  can  be  no  claim  filed  against  the 
bond  which  accompanied  its  application 
for  a  Commission  Merchants’  License. 

Most  of  the  claims  against  the  asso¬ 
ciation  are  represented  by  protested 
checks  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
shipped  eggs  to  the  association  to  be  sold. 
Our  investigation  discloses  that  these 
checks  apparently  Avere  issued  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  in  entirely  good  faith  against  a 
deposit  in  a  New  Jersey  bank  entirely 
sufficient  to  C0Arer  all  those  issued.  The 
association,  however,  Avas  indebted  to  the 
bank  for  loans  and  the  bank  attempted  to 
offset  its  claim  by  refusing  to  honor  the 
checks  when  presented.  This,  to  say  the 
least,  may  be  called  a  questionable  pro¬ 
cedure,  since  the  association  had  not  been 
forced  into  bankruptcy. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  association  are  now 
attempting  to  secure  enough  out  of  ex¬ 
isting  assets  to  pay  unsettled  claims  for 
eggs  shipped,  but  so  far  as  the  NeAV  York 
State  Bureau  of  Markets  is  concerned,  it 
is  plain  that  Ave  ourselves  are  not  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  handle  any  such  claims  by  re¬ 
course  to  bond  as  Avould  be  the  case  had 
the  association  been  licensed  to  operate 
on  a  commission  basis. 

H.  deane  Phillips,  Director. 

Will  you  give  me  advice  about  the  fol¬ 
lowing?  Last  May  an  agent  of  a  sup¬ 
posedly  reliable  firm  came  to  me  exhibit¬ 
ing  samples  and  taking  orders  for  guar¬ 
anteed  all-Avool  suits.  I  ordered  a  suit, 
choosing  one  from  the  samples  shown  me. 
I  paid  the  agent  part  of  the  price  asked, 
then  Avhen  the  goods  came  by  mail  I  paid 
the  balance.  When  I  opened  my  box  and 
examined  my  suit,  I  found  it  to  be  a 
cotton  suit  and  nothing  like  the  sample. 
I  Avent  and  gave  the  suit  back  to  the 
agent  and  asked  him  to  return  my  money. 
I  -  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  cent 
either  from  the  company  or  the  agent. 
What  can  I  do  about  it?  av.  v.  aal 

NeAV  York. 

The  above  is  not  an  unusual  experi¬ 
ence  of  those  patronizing  agents  for  ir¬ 
responsible  clothing  houses.  There  may 
be  reliable  houses  selling  suits  and  over¬ 
coats  through  agents,  and  houses  that 
give  satisfactory  goods  and  service.  The 
rule  seems  to  be,  however,  that  clothing 
houses  employing  agents  in  this  Avay  are 
“gyps”  of  the  trade,  and  they  are  not  as 
a  rule  manufacturers,  but  merely  buy 
suits  to  fill  the  orders  wherever  they  can 
secure  the  manufactured  articles  the 
cheapest.  The  plight  of  this  subscriber 
will  act  as  a  further  Avarning  to  our  read¬ 
ers  against  patronizing  this  class  of 
agents. 

Again  I  am  turning  to  you  in  my  per¬ 
plexity,  and  am  sure  I’m  going  to  get  hon¬ 
est  help  and  advice.  My  trouble  is  simply 
this :  Last  April  my  husband  gave  the 
Universe  Motor  Service  $25  to  insure 
himself  and  car  against  accident  to  the 
amount  of  $5,000  in  case  of  a  claim  for 
damages.  They  also  gave  him  some  small 
books  of  coupons  allowing  for  discount 
on  gas,  oil  and  grease  for  two  years  at 
any  garage  authorized  by  them.  This 
past  Aveek  my  husband  bought  gas  at  one 
of  these  garages  and  the  dealer  laughed 
at  him  and  told  him  he  might  as  Avell  go 
home  and  put  those  books  in  the  stove. 
I  am  enclosing  their  membership  certi¬ 
ficate  and  receipt  for  $29.75,  I  find  in¬ 
stead  of  $25.  What  I  Avant  to  know  is 
this :  Can  he  recover  this  money  or  part 
of  it?  When  you  have  to  count  the  pen¬ 
nies  these  things  make  quite  a  loss.  I 
didn't  want  him  to  invest  in  this  when  we 
have  reliable  agents  in  tOAvn,  but  they 
sent  agents  around  with  their  gift  of 
gab  and  this  is  the  result.  Could  you 
get  this  for  him?  MBS.  o.  h. 

Noav  York. 

The  report  confirms  the  attitude  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years  with  regard  to  these  service 
contract  schemes.  It  is  regrettable  that 
many  of  our  readers  do  not  heed  our 
warnings  with  regard  to  such  easy-money 
schemes  until  after  their  signatures  have 
been  secured  to  orders  and  have  made 
payments.  In  such  an  event,  there  is 
of  course  nothing  that  Ave  can  do  to  help 
them. 


“Do  you  knoAV  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg 
address?”  “No,  I  didn’t  even  know  he 
lived  there.” — Purple  Cow. 


I  you  have 
no  savi?igs  ac- 
cou?it  ?iow  or,  if 
there  is  no  sav¬ 
ings  hank  co?rve- 
?iient  to  your 
home  the 


SMM'E^N’S  BAINklC 
for  SAVINGS 

Street 

will  welcome  your  account 

With  Resources  of  over  one  hundred  million  dollars 
the  bank  offers  you  the  same  facilities  that  citizens 
of  New  York  and  seamen  and  others  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  have  enjoyed  for  the  last  century. 

Interest  Begins  The  Day  Of  Deposit 

A  complimentary  illustrated  brochure  describing  the  bank  and  ex¬ 
plaining  how  to  open  an  account  by  mail  AArill  be  sent  you  on  request. 

Write  for  brochure  BM  io 


Metal  Roofing 


When  your  crop  is  at  stake,  protect  them 
with  Metal  Roofing.  Fire  and  Lightning 
Proof.  AVe  furnish  all  Styles  and  Weights. 
Ask  about  our  Roof  Paint,  it  will  pay  to 
use  it.  Samples  and  Prices  Free. 

Consumers’  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 
Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Heals  the  Teat- 

Keeps  It  Open 

These  new,  soft-surfaced  dilators  keep  open 
and  soothe  the  injured  teat  while  the  mar¬ 
velous  medication  quickly  heals  the  tissues. 
For  positive  results  in  treating  Spider,  Ob¬ 
structions,  Cut  or  Bruised  Teats,  Hard 
Milkers,  keep  Dr.  Naylor’s  Dila¬ 
tors  on  hand.  Pointed  for  easy 
insertion;  absorbent  texture 
carries  healing  medica¬ 
tion  into  the  t'eat  canal. 


DR.  NAYLOR 

Medicated 


TEAT 


DILATORS 


36  Dilators,  packed  in 
jar  of  medicated  oint¬ 
ment.  mailed  postpaid 
for  $1,  with  Satisfaction 
or  Money  Back  guarantee. 
Give  dealer’s  name  so  we 
can  arrange  your  future 
supply  locally. 


DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR, 
Veterinarian 

Dept,  so  Morris,  N.  Y. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthebusiness  — 
Breedsand  Breedlngi 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 


&  ^0UR  Now 

*  TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL  p,.  _ 


Silo  Dollars 
Go  Furthest 

Just  like  YOU  can  produce  milk 
cheaper  in  summer — and  have  to 
take  lower  prices  for  it,  so  can  we 
produce  Silos  for  less  money  in 
winter — and  have  to  sell  them  lower. 

Send  for  our  catalog  today — study 
it — and  you’ll  know  just  how  much 
you  can  save  by  buying  now — for 
immediate  or  later  delivery.  Choice 
of  Craine  Triple  Wall,  CrascoWood 
Stave,  Tile  and  Concrete  Silos. 
Just  say: 

“Send  Me  Your  Catalog** 

CRAINE,  INC. 

11  Adams  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


•f!  _• 


7G  A 


L'J 


ALABAMA 

Write  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Selma.  Alabama,  for 
free  information  about  THE  BLACK  LIME  PRARIE 
SOILS  of  Dallas  County.  This  is  the  greatest  natural 
alfalfa,  livestock  and  dairy  section  of  America.  READ V 
MARKET  FOR  ALL  FARM  PRODUCTS.  Good  roads, 
good  schools  and  good  churches,  among  splendid  people 
most  of  whom  are  from  the  North,  and  all  doing  well 
happy  and  contented  here  where  livestock  graze  in 
luxurious  pastures  practically  the  year  round. 

H.  H.  FRASIER,  Secretary,  Selma  Chamber  of  Commerce 


trail  CU  17  ADM  192  acres,  in  Schoharie  County, 
VALLE,  I  Eflnlu  Jefferson  Village  miles,  stone 
road,  high-school,  churches,  stores,  creamery  comfort¬ 
able  7-room  house,  basement  barn,  team,  7  cows,  eqinp- 
ment,  crops.  Bargain  price  $3, BOO — cash  down  tl.OOO. 
HUBBELL  £sf  TAYLOR,  Jefferson.  N-  V.,  Realtors 

Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Farms 


E.  L.  CRONK,  Real  Estate 


RED  HOOK,  N.  Y. 


Oat  Straw— All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads— delivered  your  station. 

Jinnies  E.  Dante,  Jr.  East  W  orcester,  N.  Y. 


mil  1.  n  lu  OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 

Wanted  to  Oily  OWASCO  BAGCO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bnt  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  by  October  1  a  herdsman  for  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys;  the  farm  is  situated  in  East¬ 
ern  New  York;  he  must  understand  doing  A.  R. 
work  and  be  a  good  calf  man  and  not  afraid  to 
work;  state  wages  in  first  letter  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  ability.  ADVERTISER  4590,  care 
Rural  New-Yrorker.  _ _ 

W  ANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  .$50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  hulhhiv 
TENDENT,  Letebworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  X.  _ 


MARRIED  farmer  (preferably  with  working  son 
or  two)  to  work  on  40-aere  farm  (truck  and 
apples)  in  Cape  May  County,  N.  J.;  new  home, 
electric  lights,  running  water;  wood.  year  around 
position;  $75  monthly  and  bonus.  ADA  LRTISLR 
5000,  eare  Rural  New-Y'orker.  _ 


COUPLE  wanted  on  country  place;  state  par¬ 
ticulars  and  salary  wanted  in  first  letter;  40 
miles  from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  5005, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Married  farmer  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  general  farming  and  willing  to 
milk  in  the  morning  throughout  each  Winter; 
state  denomination,  experience;  opening  on 
Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  50-4,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  married  woman  to  board 
12  to  10  men  on  farm ;  must  be  a  good  cook, 
neat  and  even  tempered;  modern  house  and 
equipment  furnished:  work  for  husband;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  EORSGATE  FARM,  Jamesburg, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Couple,  suburban  home,  Southern 
Connecticut;  one-third  mile  from  trolley;  wo- 
man,  general  housework;  man,  outside  and  help 
in  house;  no  live  stock;  two  in  family;  best 
living  conditions;  give  reference,  age,  nationali¬ 
ty  and  experience;  permanent  for  right  couple. 
ADVERTISER  5033,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


HANDY-MAN  for  general  work  on  country 
place;  few  cows,  garden,  etc.;  living  quarters, 
milk,  fuel  provided:  good  place  for  steady  man, 
ADVERTISER  5035,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTEST  ANT-AMERICAN  on  modern  dairy 
farm,  near  town;  no  cigarettes  or  swearing. 
ADVERTISER  5042,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  capable,  honest  and 
reliable,  with  best  references,  seeking  a  per¬ 
manent  position;  one  with  general  farm  knowl- 
f‘dgG  preferred ;  good  salary  plus  use  ol  nearly 
new  five-room  bungalow;  must  drivm  car,  truck 
and  tractor;  married,  no  children.  1INEHLRS1 
FARM,  Mountour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Handy  man  on  farm,  one  who  can 
drive  car.  COHASSBT  LODGE,  Box  S3, 
Cairo,  N.  Y.  


WANTED  by  the  middle  of  this  month  compe¬ 
tent  cook  with  references;  wage  $60  per 
month.  (MISS)  E.  C.  ROOSEA  ELT,  1  ough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  


WANTED — Married  man,  no  family,  to  take 
care  farm  stables  and  chickens,  assist  in  milk¬ 
ing  twice  daily  and  make  himself  generally  use¬ 
ful  around  farm  yard;  wife  to  be  able  to  work 
in  employer's  house  if  required;  modern  house, 
close  to  work:  on  Long  Island;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADA  ERTISER  5046,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — January  1,  caretaker  and  working 
superintendent  for  woodland  club;  must  be 
axeman  and  understand  the  building  and  care  of 
cabins,  canoes,  roads,  etc.;  wife  to  cook  for 
members;  anv  efficient  guide  can  fill  the  posi¬ 
tion-  wages  $1,400;  wife  makes  extra  on  meals; 
cottage  furnished.  ADA'ERTISER  5049,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  to  do  advanced  registry  test¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey;  requirements,  honesty,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Babcock 
test.  Apply,  AAr.  R.  ROBBERS.  Superintendent 
Advanced  Registry.  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


AArANTED  at  once,  experienced  poultryman- 
farmer  and  gardener  for  17-acre  estate,  14 
miles  from  Scranton,  Pa.;  must  be  honest,  re¬ 
liable  and  sober;  wages  $75  month  and  untur- 
nished  8-room  bungalow  with  bath,  electricity 
and  pipeless  heater;  write,  state  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  reference  to  DR.  F.  A'.  SERIO,  323 
I.aeka.  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


V ANTED — Young  man  with  farm  experience  to 
learn  poultry  business  on  large  commercial 
xml  try  farm;  permanent,  job,  drifters  not  want¬ 
'd:  state  age,  height  and  weight.  ADA’ER 
JTSER  5058,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Housekeeper  in  quiet  village  home 
of  three  adults;  middle-aged  person,  good 
health  desiring  comfortable  home;  reasonable 
■  •ompensation;  reply  qualifications,  references 
ADVERTISER  5057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife,  white,  preferable  in  their 
thirties,  to  assist  in  care  of  home  in  suburbs 
of  New  York,  family  of  four,  10-room  house, 
four  acres  of  grounds,  separate  quarters  of  three 
rooms  over  garage  provided;  man  expected  take 
care  of  grounds  including  flower  and  vegetable 
garden,  act  as  chauffeur,  and  in  AVinter  take 
care  of  furnace  and  man’s  work  about  house; 
woman  expected  assist  housework,  either  as 
cook  or  in  general  housework  and  care  children; 
another  girl  is  also  to  be  employed  in  house; 
applicants  should  state  previous  work  done,  sal¬ 
ary  desired,  and  furnish  general  information 
about  themselves,  including  references;  suffi¬ 
cient  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  correspond 
regarding  position  before  it  is  filled.  Address 
M.  B.  LUITAVE1LER,  Room  3719,  120  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  woman,  cooking  and  first  floor  work ; 

parents,  three  children;  in  Poughkeepsie.  P. 
O.  BOX  477,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  on  private  estate,  farm-raised  young 
man,  interested  in  poultry  and  handy  with 
tools.  H.  SHEPARD,  Supt.,  N.  T.  G.  Farm, 
Ramsey,  N.  J. 

Situations  Wanted 

ESTATE  manager  and  poultry  expert  seeks  posi¬ 
tion;  24  years’  experience;  highest  references; 
college  graduate;  American,  married.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4999,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WE  DO  pruning,  top-working,  bridge-grafting, 
budding,  according  to  latest  Cornell  methods; 
very  capable  men;  no  proposition  too  large  or 
small;  best  of  reference;  send  your  request 
early;  give  us  a  try-out.  A.  E.  AVEIRICH, 

Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY3IAN,  married,  long  experience,  quali¬ 
fied  all  branches.  ADVERTISER  5008,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT-GARDENER,  American,  42, 
married,  no  children,  Cornell  man;  20  years’ 
experience  big  estates,  all  around  gardener; 
florist,  landscaper,  dairyman,  poultryman,  car¬ 
penter;  4  years  last  place;  do  not  use  liquor  or 
tobacco;  best  reference.  AV ALLACE,  92  Charl¬ 
ton  Rd.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Superintendent's  position  on  small 
estate,  preferable  near  Philadelphia;  15 
rears  in  last  position;  present  time  superin¬ 
tendent  of  1.200-acre  estate;  only  first-class 
place  considered.  ADA’ERTISER  5022,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

EFFICIENT  poultryman,  single,  American, 
thoroughly  competent  and  experienced,  is  open 
for  position;  7  years’  experience  hatching, 
brooding,  production,  pedigree  work;  college 
training,  excellent  references;  have  produced 
exceptional  results  for  my  previous  employer. 
ADVERTISER  5018,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position;  if  you 
appreciate  a  man  of  good  repute  and  well  rec¬ 
ommended  whose  reference  will  bear  strict  in¬ 
vestigation  and  who  is  competent  to  handle 
men.  greenhouse,  gardens,  lawns,  shrubbery, 
poultry  and  horses,  large  or  small  estate;  uses 
no  liquor  or  tobacco;  bard  worker  and  trust¬ 
worthy;  please  communicate  with  E.  31.  KEITH, 
708  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  31ass. 

RELIABLE  man  wants  position  on  farm  or  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate:  good  references;  no  liquor  or 
tobacco.  BOX  101,  Lyme,  N.  H. 

YOUNG  man  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm, 
experienced  and  reliable.  ADVERTISER  5030, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE,  middle-aged  man.  would  like  to  locate 
around  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  on  three¬ 
time  per  day  test  milking  job,  and  feeding  for 
A.  R.  O.  work ;  life-time  experience  and  good 
reference.  ADVERTISER  5031,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

TAA70  Holland  dairy  farmers,  acquainted  with 
ail  activities  connected  with  dairy  farm,  wish 
to  obtain  employment  on  dairy  farm  for  wages 
or  share.  ADA’ERTISER  5029,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SINGLE  Hollander,  44,  willing,  sober  and 
trustworthy,  wants  permanent  position  on 
farm  after  December  1;  good  reference  and  ex¬ 
perience;  moderate  wages.  BOX  105,  R.  2, 
3Iarey,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted  on  up-to-date  breeding  es¬ 
tate  or  dairy;  middle-aged  American;  16 
years’  experience  in  breeding  Ayrshires,  3  years’ 
experience  on  large  eastern  estate,  expert  calf 
man  and  good  clean  milker,-  strictly  moral  in 
iiabits;  give  full  particulars  and  wages  in  first 
letter;  correspondence  from  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  England  States 
preferred;  correspondence  from  Ayrshire  breed¬ 
ers;  A-l  reference.  ADA'ERTISER  5034,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  poultrvman  or  lmndvman  with  tools;  ex¬ 
perienced.  ALFRED  BOGERT,  42-1  Avenue  E, 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 

HERDS3IAN,  life  experience,  three- time  milker. 

good  feeder.  ULRICH  CHURCH,  Rt.  3,  AVar- 
ren,  Ohio. 

GARDENER  available,  practical  experienced 
vegetables,  gardens,  floriculture,  greenhouse, 
trees,  shrubs,  lawns,  fruit,  landscape,  etc. ;  can 
design,  build  new  estates;  can  take  full  charge; 
life  experience,  best  of  reference:  opportunity 
secure  high-grade  man.  ADA'ERTISER  5038, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position,  caretaker;  hunting,  fish¬ 
ing  lodge  or  camps;  understand  care  dogs, 
horses,  guns;  qualification  experience  floricul¬ 
ture,  vegetables,  gardens,  landscape;  life  ex¬ 
perience;  best  reference;  available  after  January 
1.  ADVERTISER  5039,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A3IERICAN,  single,  27,  lifetime  farmer,  poul¬ 
tryman,  woodsman,  carpenter,  teamster;  no 
tobacco  or  booze:  honest,  trustworthy,  indus¬ 
trious,  refined;  references.  Care  DELLA  ROY, 
Newton,  N.  J. 

GER3IAN  farmer,  20;  six  months  in  country; 

good  worker,  experienced  in  every  kind  of 
farm  work  and  machinery;  wants  place  on  good 
farm:  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  II. 
HEESCH,  Greleko  Farms,  Granite,  3Id. 

EXPERIENCED  young  man  wants  route  or 
dairy  work  at  once.  ADA'ERTISER  5040,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HAVING  sold  large  dairy,  old-fashioned,  re¬ 
liable,  hustling  couple,  aged  30,  without  fur¬ 
niture,  desire  responsible  position;  wife,  good 
plain  cook,  capable  handling  10-man  boarding 
house;  man,  chauffeur,  truck  driver,  milker, 
teamster,  etc.;  no  objection  to  16-hour  day  but 
must  have  first-class  wages.  AD  VERT  I  SEP, 

5043,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman  or  dairy  farm 
manager,  thorough  experience  in  feeding  and 
breeding;  good  milker;  two  years  in  charge  of 
county  dairy  herd  improvement  work;  highest 
references.  M.  D.  SHUMAKER,  Agricultural 
Extension  Association,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN,  44,  wants  good  place 
on  farm;  experienced  and  reliable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5041,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  highest  qualifications,  for 
commercial  or  private  estate.  ADVERTISER 
5044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  chauffeur  and  butter-maker  or  laun¬ 
dress,  w-ith  two  children  9  and  10,  desire  posi¬ 
tion  in  AVestehester  County;  at  present  em¬ 
ployed;  references.  ADVERTISER  5037,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  manager,  open  for  position  where  ac¬ 
tual  results  are  wanted  with  up-to-the-minute 
methods;  no  white  collar  job;  what  have  you  to 
offer.  ADVERTISER  5045,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POUI.TRY3IAN,  successful,  efficient,  desires 
position :  college  graduate,  single.  ADArER- 
TISER  5047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FAR3IER,  American,  married,  age  40,  honest 
and  capable;  20  years’  experience  as  manager 
and  herdsman;  thoroughly  understand  farming; 
tractor  and  machinery.  ADVERTISER  5048, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  or  gardener 
of  small  estate,  or  dairyman,  milker  or  gen¬ 
eral  farmer;  understands  care  of  lawns,  shrubs, 
trees,  fruits,  flower  and  vegetable  garden, _  live 
stock,  general  farming  and  furnace  and  boilers; 
single  man  of  42;  good  references.  ADA7ERTIS- 
ER  5050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SHEPHERD,  married,  life  experience,  care  and 
management  of  sheep;  would  like  position  on 
private  farm  or  estate;  references;  please  write 
full  details.  AD Ar ERTISER  5051,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRY3IAN-31ANAGER  now  ready  for  posi¬ 
tion  on  commercial  or  private  plant:  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  5053,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  agricultural  school  graduate  wants 
position  on  dairy;  references.  3IAX  STEIN¬ 
BERG,  4  W.  115th  St.,  New  York  City. 

SINGLE,  experienced  test  cow  milker,  herds¬ 
man,  dairyman;  private  estate.  ADA'ERTISER 
5056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GER31AN  farmer-gardener,  experienced,  handy 
with  tools,  wants  position;  private  place  pre¬ 
ferred;  references.  THEO.  WEYN,  2415  AA'ebster 
Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  good  butter-maker, 
life  experience  with  cows;  Protestant-Ameri- 
can:  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  references.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  5054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BARN  man,  good  dry-liaud  milker,  middle-aged, 
strictly  sober  and  reliable;  references;  state 
wages  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  5055,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  middle-aged  German,  cook  and  butler, 
desires  position  with  wealthy  adult  family 
where  no  objection  keep  dog;  wages  according 
to  work.  246  A\r.  21st  St„  New  York  City. 

C03IMERCIAL  orchardist,  married,  37,  Ameri¬ 
can,  open  for  engagement  April  1;  life  experi¬ 
ence,  college  training:  best  references;  manage¬ 
ment  of  producing  orchard  or  large  development 
job.  ADA'ERTISER  5052,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

31  AN  —  3Iidd!e-aged  caretaker-garden  worker, 
handy  with  carpenter  tools.  JAY  S3IITH, 
Locust,  N.  J. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

AVANTED — 2  to  400-acre  farm  with  cows,  horses, 
equipment  at  share  rental  for  term  years  by 
practical  and  scientific  man  covering  years  of 
experience  witb  A-l  references,  integrity,  etc. 
ADA'ERTISER  4873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  capacity  thousand 
lavers;  price  $2,500:  write  for  information. 
CHAS.  STUCHL1K,  31ilton,  Del. 

FOR  RENT — 300  acres  rich  soil,  good  buildings; 

no  cash  rent  till  Spring:  near  large  town,  also 
New  York,  Philadelphia;  $1,200  year.  31EYERS, 
Hopewell,  N.  J. 

AVANTED — Eastern  Shore  of  3Iarylaud  or  Vir- 
giriia;  good  water  front  farm,  35  to  50  acres; 
state  full  particulars.  27  A’AN  COTT  AA’E., 
Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Seven-acre  Long  Island  fruit  and 
poultry  farm;  1.200  layers,  fully  equipped; 
established  trade;  eggs  3-25e  above  market;  poul¬ 
try  at  door.  ADA'ERTISER  5015,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Productive  134-aere  Seneca  County 
farm;  markets,  churches,  schools  convenient; 
on  concrete  highway;  for  particulars  write  E.  AV, 
BOGARDUS1,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy,  dairy 
with  about  150  acres  of  cultivated  land,  with¬ 
in  100-mile  radius  of  New  York,  by  Holland 
family.  ADA'ERTISER  5032,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

30-ACRE  farm,  5-room  house,  barn  and  other 
outbuildings;  price  $1,500.  ROSE  L.  HAR¬ 
RIS,  Felton,  Del. 

FAR3I  for  sale,  70  acres,  good  6-room  house, 
store  house,  good  mill  site  and  cropper  house; 
river  runs  through  farm;  good  neighbors:  low 
taxes;  $3,500.  S.  T.  AVADDELL,  R.  1,  Efland, 
N.  C. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  farm,  86  acres,  10 
timber,  10-room  good  house,  two  barns,  hen¬ 
houses;  near  thriving  village,  State  roads;  price 
$3,000.  LEE  AA7ILLIA31S,  3Iorris,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One-acre  farm,  4-room  house,  water 
in  kitchen;  poultry  house,  two  brooder  houses, 
fully  equipped;  few  hens  for  home  use;  some 
household  goods;  strawberry  bed;  uear  Egg 
Harbor;  owners  only.  ADArERTISER  5036,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SOUTH  JERSEY  farm,  30  acres,  on  State  road, 
40  miles  from  Philadelphia;  3  minutes’  walk 
from  village;  about  half  cleared;  5-room  house, 
barn,  chicken  house;  excellent  for  raising  chick¬ 
ens  and  trucking.  AA7.  KUSKE,  Owner,  336 
Lombard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED — Small  farm,  exchange  good  seven- 
room  house,  bordering  river,  State  road,  elec- 
trieitv,  plumbing,  city  water,  near  Kingston. 
31ELL,  1042  S.  Boulevard,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — House  of  seven  rooms,  bntli,  lot 
50x218,  garage,  building  18x50,  suitable  for 
chickens,  rabbits.  CHAS.  31URR,  A'iueland, 

N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — The  most  attractive  tourist  camp, 
tea  room  and  filling  station,  on  U.  S.  High¬ 
way  No.  1,  main  route  to  Florida;  good  year 
around  business;  45  miles  south  of  AVashing- 
ton,  D.  C. ,-  5  acres  beautiful  oak  and  beech 
shade;  very  attractive  log  cabin,  5  rooms;  am 
going  back  AVest  and  will  sell  way  below  real 
value  for  cash  only;  will  send  full  description 
and  photos  to  anyone  really  interested,  THE 
LOG  CABIN,  Box  294,  Stafford,  A'a. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  town  or  suburban 
property.  100-acre  farm  near  Cato;  good  build¬ 
ings.  9  BENTON  ST..  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  farm,  half  mile  from  State  Agricultural 
School  Farm  at  Alfred,  N.  Y. ;  nice  10-room 
brick  and  wood  bouse  with  bath;  barn  and  silo; 
located  on  improved  main  road;  price  $4,500. 
REX  SPRING,  Belvidere,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  farm.  3  miles  east  Princess 
Anne,  Aid.,  on  main  shell  road;  22  acres,  high 
red,  sandy  clay  loam;  5  acres  Crimson  clover; 
44  cleared,  balance  in  young  growing  timber; 
5-room  house  in  fair  condition,  new  20x40-ft. 
henhouse  and  all  necessary  outbuildings;  would 
make  fine  location  for  custom  hatchery,  or  fill¬ 
ing  station;  price  $1,800,  with  liberal  terms. 
VICTOR  BRIDDELL,  Princess  Anne,  Aid. 


47  ACRES,  good  buildings,  near  village;  one- 
sixth  cash.  OAVNER,  Box  37,  Rural,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT — Farm  buildings,  Somerset  County, 
Pa.,  good  farming  community,  good  location, 
high  altitude,  good  roads,  orchard,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  good  house,  large  bank  barn  fixed  for  horses, 
cows,  poultry;  would  reut  to  reliable  party  who 
would  raise  poultry  or  other  stock;  rent  $10 
per  month,  straw  furnished;  hay,  $10  per  ton; 
silage  $4;  would  also  furnish  suitable  ground 
for  potatoes  or  other  crops  ou  shares  to  good 
potato  farmer;  good  reference  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  N.  M.  YODER,  Dover,  Del. 


20-ACRE  vineyard  and  packing  house;  10-acre 
tract  with  dwelling.  N.  31.  KISTLER,  Em¬ 
poria,  Va. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

AATILLIAAI  H.  PARSIL,  Alonmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — Best  white,  60  lbs.,  $6.60:  buckwheat, 
$5.70;  24  sections  white  comb,  $5:  dark,  $4; 
not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  extracted.  $2,  prepaid; 
chunk  comb,  $2.25.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  40  lbs.  delivered, 
within  3d  zone,  $6.75;  buckwheat,  $5.75;  10-lb. 
pail,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  satisfaction  or 
money  back.  RAY  0.  AYILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


BIG  BARGAIN,  1)4  K.  AV.  Delco  plant,  110- 
volt.  new  batteries,  56  cells.  II.  F.  GAL¬ 
LAGHER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  5-lb.  pails  clover,  90  cents;  buck¬ 
wheat,  75c  postpaid ;  send  for  price  list  10-lb. 
pails,  60-lb.  cans.  CHAS  AI ATTASON,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


BUY  your  holly  wreaths  aud  holly  for  Christmas 
decorating;  quality  guaranteed.  A.  J.  GORDY', 
Georgetown,  Del. 


IIONEIT,  fine  qualit}-,  New  York  State,  white 
clover  extracted,  $6.50  per  60-lb.  cans.  J.  G. 
BURTIS,  Alarietta,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  2 ya  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover:  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEAA'-S  HONEY”— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75;  12*5-lb.  pails, 
prepaid;  60-lb.  cans.  L.  A.  DEPEAV,  Rt.  6,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 


LADIES  hair  work  at  reasonable  rates.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — New  crop  fresh  farmer’s  stock,  right 
from  tl’.e  vine;  25  lbs.,.  $2.75:  30,  $3;  100,  $9; 
500,  $40;  freight  or  express;  orders  filled 

promptly.  MAPLE  GliOA'E  FARMS,  Franklin, 
A’a. 


BOARD  elderly  person  or  children;  very  good 
home.  CORA  31.  HOPPER,  Oakland,  N.  J. 


HONEY’ — Our  rtuest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  clover, 
$6.60;  buckwheat,  $5.70,  here.  KENNETH 
CARRINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  clover  honey,  3-lb.  pail,  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.10.  AVLLEELER  &  TURVERY, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


PURE  A’ermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  3IAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


AVOMAN  would  like  to  bourd  elderly  people,  in¬ 
valids  preferred;  best  of  care  given;  have  elec¬ 
tric,  phone  service.  MRS.  ROBST,  Deans,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Antique  pistols  aud  revolvers.  COL¬ 
LECTOR,  29  Pitt  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


AVANTED  to  trade  sweet  potatoes  for  good  ap¬ 
ples.  ROBERT  PARSONS,  Townsend,  A’a. 


CIDER  apples,  carload,  at  60  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred.  AA'ALON  FRUIT  FAR3I,  Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 


WANTED — Motor  ice  saw  machine.  PATTING- 
TONS,  Alerrifield,  N.  Y. 


FIA'E-POUND  pail  superb,  pure  clover  honey, 
sent  postpaid  tor  $1.25;  none  finer;  6  pails, 
$0.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  3Iass. 


FINEST  quality  golden-rod  buckwheat  honey, 
60  lbs.,  $5.60:  two,  $10.50;  clover,  60  lbs., 
$6.75;  amber,  clover,  buckwheat  comb,  $4.80, 
$4.50,  24  sections,  here;  3  lbs.  clover,  $1.20; 
two,  $2.10;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.80  delivered  third 
zone.  EDAVARD  REDDOUT,  New  AVhodstock, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fine  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10 
lbs.,  $1.90;  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  90c;  10  lbs., 
$1.65,  postpaid;  write  for  reduction  ou  quan¬ 
tities;  our  prices  the  lowest;  60  lbs.  here,  clover, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.60.  NORTH  BRANCH 
APIARIES,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $7.50  here; 

5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2,  delivered; 
C.O.D.  orders  solicited.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN, 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Concord  grape  juice,  fresh  from  press, 
80c  per  gallon.  J.  L.  SCOULLER  VINE¬ 
YARDS,  North  East,  Pa. 


BUCKWHEAT  for  hens,  $2.25  a  hundred.  ED. 
GRANGER,  Rt.  8,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


H03IE-GROAVN  pecans,  large  size,  60  cents 
pound ;  5  and  10-pound  bags.;  orders  accepted 
now;  shipments  begin  November  1;  chocks  with 
order.  H.  F.  DIXON,  Ellaville,  Ga. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30tb  St.,  New  York 


WINTER  . . .  dry  feeding . . . 

little  exercise  or  fresh  air 
...  a  complete  change  and  re¬ 
burdening  of  the  milk  producing 
load — No  wonder  your  cows 
break  down,  lag,  get  off  feed, 
cost  you  actual  money  to  keep 
through  to  Spring! 

To  maintain  milk  volume 
throughout  the  trying  Fall, 
Winter,  and  Spring  months,  give 
Nature  a  chance.  The  same 
productive  bodily  vigor  that 
successfully  converted  the  succu¬ 
lent  green  summer  foods  into 
milk  profits  can  fail  utterly  dur¬ 


ing  winter  feeding — unless  there 
is  provided  a  systematic  course 
of  conditioning  and  regulating  to 
help  absorb  the  unnatural  strain. 

IVhat  Kow-Kare  is 
—  How  it  Works 

Kow-Kare  is  a  scien¬ 
tific  concentrated 
compound  of  ele¬ 
ments  best  suited  to 
tone  up,  invigorate 
and  regulate  the 
natural  productive 
functions  of  milk 
cows.  Iron,  the  great 
body  builder  and 
blood  purifier,  com¬ 
bined  with  potent 
medicinal  herbs  and 


roots  make  up  the  Kow-Kare  formula. 
Many  veterinarians  use  it  regularly 
in  their  practice.  Dairymen  who  once 
test  it  on  their  backward,  lagging 
milkers  seldom  get  along  without  its 
proven  benefits  during  the  barn  feeding 
period. 

Do  not  confuse 
Kow-Kare  with  so- 
called  stock  foods. 
No  food  elements 
are  included.  The 
function  of  Kow- 
Kare  is  to  aid 
your  cows  to  a 
healthy  appetite  and 
a  profitable  con¬ 
verting  of  their  natu¬ 
ral  diet.  Condition¬ 
ing  with  Kow-Kare 
— regular  or  perio¬ 
dical,  as  conditions 
demand — is  decided¬ 
ly  moderate  in 
cost.  At  an  aver¬ 
age  of  a  few  cents 
per  month  per 
cow  you  can  pre- 
sent  yourself 
with  new  profit 
records  in  your 
dairythiswinter. 


Free 

Dairy  Book 

Send  today  for  free  copy  of  our  netd 
handsomely  illustrated  book  of  general 
dairy  hints.  Worth  reading  and  preserv¬ 
ing  for  the  valuable  hints  for  cow  owners. 


Freshening  Cows  Call  for  Aid 

Some  of  your  cows  may  come  through 
calving  without  conditioning  aid.  But 
it  is  risky  to  !et  a  cow  shift  for  herself 
during  this  critical  period.  The  use  of 
Kow-Kare,  before  and  after  calving  is 
standard  practice  in  thousands  of  well 
conducted  dairies  where  the  watchword 
is  “play  safe.” 

The  earlier  you  put  Kow-Kare  to  the 
test  in  your  own  dairy,  the  sooner  you 
will  reap  the  benefits.  Feed  dealers, 
druggists,  hardware  and  general  stores 
have  Kow-Kare  in  two  sizes,  large  size 
$1.25  (six  cans  for  $6.25)  medium  size 
65c.  If  no  dealer  is  near  you,  we  will 
mail  postpaid. 


KOW-KARE 

The  Great  Cow  Knvigorator 


Bag  Balm  For  Udder  and  Teats 

—a  wonderful  healing  ointment,  soothing  and  pene¬ 
trating.  Clean  and  pleasant  to  use — cannot  taint  the 
milk.  No  equal  for  Caked  Bag,  scratches,  cuts,  chaps, 
etc.  Big  10-ounce  package,  60c. 


How  to  home-mix  your 
own  complete  mineral 

With  Kow-Kare  you  can 
easily  mix  your  own  com¬ 
plete  mineral  at  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  cost — a  mixture  of 
recognized  conditioning 
value.  Simply  mix  30  lbs. 
salt,  30  lbs.  fine-ground  lime¬ 
stone,  30  lbs.  steamed  bone 
meal  and  four  cans  (large) 
Kow-Kare.  For  well  under 
$6  per  hundred  you  will  have 
an  unbeatable  mineral.  Use 
80  lbs.  of  this  mixture  to  a 
ton  of  grain. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Lyndonvilie,  Vermont 


Alarmilng!  Yes —  but  true.  Dairy 
authorities  are  agreed  that  on  a 
national  average  of  milk  cows  only 
one  cow  in  three  pays  its  owner  a 
profit.  What  a  burden  must  be 
borne  by  the  profit-makers  in  the 
herd!  What  a  chance  for  stepping  up 
the  figures  on  the  monthly  milk  check! 
Even  a  small  reduction  in  the  number  of 
cows  that  merely  break  even— or  worse 
—may  easily  double  the  net  dairy  profit. 
In  the  average  herd  a  ten  per  cent 
gain  in  the  milk  crop  will  actually  double 
the  profit  ...  A  goal  worth  working  for. 


FRED  R.  HANER,  Valley  Falls,  IST.  Y.  writes: — I  hate  used  Kow- 
Kare  for  some  time  and  always  feed  to  my  whole  herd  as  soon  as  I 
change  to  barn  feeding  in  the  Fall.  I  find  it  pays  to  do  so,  as  I  never 
have  a  drop  in  milk  as  some  of  my  neighbors  do  when  making  a  change 
to  bam  feeding  in  the  Fall  of  the  year. 


Regular  Kow-Kare  Conditioning 
Absorbs  the  strain  of  heavy  winter 
feeding  . . .  makes  forcing  safer 


MORE 

MILK 

doubles 

Profits^ 


One  pays  .  .  .  . 
.  .  .  .  One  breaks 
even  ....  One  is 
fed  at  a  loss  .  .  .  . 
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Entered  as  Second 
at  New  York 


"  * . 

-Class  Matter.  June  2,  1879,  at  the  Post  M_  £>091 
.  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879.  1 


Delivering  Two  Quarts  of  “Special  Guernsey  Milk” 
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Hig,h  P  rices  for  Fancy  Tur  keys 


URKEY  raisers  all  over  the  United 
States  lose  thousands  of  dollars 
every  year  because  their  turkeys  are 
not  properly  fattened  and  prepared 
for  market.  It  is  during  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  holiday  season  that  the 
demand  for  turkeys  is  especially 
heavy,  and  it  is  during  this  time  that 
the  great  majority  of  turkeys  are  sold.  There  are 
smaller  shipments  made  at  other  seasons,  but  these 
are  of  minor  importance  when  compared  with  the 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  shipments,  as  these 
usually  go  to  supply  hotel  and  restaurant  trade.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  get  young  turkeys  ready  in  first- 
class  condition  for  the  Thanksgiving  market.  In 
order  to  do  so,  they  should  be  hatched  early  and 
should  be  strong  and  vigorous.  It  does  not  pay  to 
keep  mongrel  stock  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
mongrel  turkeys  large  enough  for  the  Thanksgiving 
market.  Some  standard  variety  should  be  kept. 
Even  then,  there  are  occasional  individuals  that  do 
not  grow  fast.  If  properly  fed  and  managed,  young 
males  should  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  months  weigh 
15  to  20  pounds,  and  females  12  to  14  pounds. 

WHERE  AND  HOW  TO  MARKET  TURKEYS.— 
The  principal  markets  for  turkeys  are  in  our  largest 
cities.  The  large  cities  of  the  East,  such  as  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  others  pay  the  high¬ 
est  prices  for  turkeys.  There  seems  to  be  a  greater 
demand  for  the  medium-sized  turkeys  than  for  the 
large  ones.  In  fact,  there  is  very  little  demand  for 
the  large  turkeys  after 
the  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  holidays,  as 
they  are  suitably  only 
for  hotel  and  restaurant 
trade.  Occasionally,  one 
is  wanted  by  a  large 
family,  but  it  is  better 
to  get  exceptionally 
large  turkeys  off  on 
either  the  Thanksgiving 
or  Christmas  markets. 

Occasionally,  turkey 
broilers  weighing  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three 
pounds  are  in  demand. 

This  is  sometimes  a 
good  way  to  dispose  of 
late-hatched  turkeys  to 
good  advantage.  Early- 
hatched  turkeys  should 
never  be  sold  as  broil¬ 
ers,  since  it  pays  better 
to  raise  them  to  maturi- 
ty  before  selling  them. 

It  is  important  to  find 
out  how  the  buyer  pre¬ 
fers  to  have  turkeys 
dressed  and  shipped. 

Most  of  the  markets 
prefer  dry-picked  tur¬ 
keys,  and  prefer  the 
dressed  turkeys  picked 
clean.  There  is  a  limited 
demand  among  restaur¬ 
ant  keepers  for  turkeys 
with  the  feathers  on,  es¬ 
pecially  for  large  toms. 

They  utilize  these  by 
hanging  them  out  in 
front  of  their  places  of 
business.  The  owner 
should  by  all  means, 
before  he  ships  his  tur¬ 
keys,  get  in  touch  with 
the  dealer  and  learn 
his  px-eferences ;  then 
there  will  be  no  misunderstanding. 

PROPER  WAY  TO  FATTEN  TURKEYS.  —  A 
large  pex-centage  of  the  turkeys  that  do  not  bring  a 
satisfactory  price  are  not  properly  fattened.  About 
the  first  of  November  many  turkey  raisers  begin  to 
feed  their  turkeys  heavily  to  fatten  them  for  mar¬ 
ket.  This  is  a  mistake,  because  if  the  turkeys  are 
not  gradually  accustomed  to  heavy  feeding,  they 
will  get  out  of  condition,  and  it  will  be  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  fatten  them.  I  think  a  much  better  plan 
is  to  begin  about  the  first  of  October  to  feed  the 
turkeys  night  and  morning.  At  first  they  should  be 
fed  very  little,  and  always  go  away  without  having 
enough  to  satisfy  their  appetites.  Gradually  in¬ 
crease  the  quantity  until  about  10  days  before  send¬ 
ing  them  to  market.  Then  three  times  a  day  they 
should  be  given  all  they  can  eat.  An  excellent  feed 
for  them  is  corn,  especially  during  the  last  10  days. 
The  first  part  of  the  fattening  period  when  the 
weather  is  warm  I  find  wheat  and  oats  are  probably 
better  for  them.  I  find  some  turkeys  fatten  much 
more  easily  than  others,  so  it  is  a  good  idea  to  sell 
the  fattest,  plumpest  turkeys  on  the  Thanksgiving 
market,  and  continue  to  feed  the  others  in  order  to 
get  them  in  good  condition  for  the  Christmas  market. 
We  must  pay  more  attention  to  fattening  and  finish¬ 
ing  our  turkeys,  so  the  quality  will  be  better,  and 
we  can  demand  better  prices. 

SELECT  BREEDERS  EARLY.— Often  all  of  the 
best  birds  may  be  sold  on  the  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  markets,  so  if  we  neglect  to  select  our 
bi'eeders  before  that  time  all  of  the  best  birds  will 
be  sold,  and  only  the  inferior  ones  left  for  breeders. 
This  would  lead  to  speedy  deterioration  of  the 
flocks ;  so  we  see  how  important  it  is  to  select  our 
breeders  first.  Our  breeders  should  be  the  strongest, 
best  grown,  most  thrifty,  and  most  vigorous  birds  in 
the  flock.  A  very  common  method  practiced  by 
most  turkey  raisers  is  to  try  to  fatten  their  turkeys 


by  penning  them  in  a  small  yard  and  feeding  them 
heavily.  The  idea  here  is,  that  if  not  allowed  to 
range  more  of  the  feed  will  go  to  flesh,  since  they 
will  not  use  up  so  much  energy.  Turkeys  when  fed 
in  this  way,  will  instead  of  gaining  flesh,  lose  it 
rapidly.  For  the  first  few  days  they  will  eat  well 
but  in  a  short  while  their  appetites  are  gone.  A 
much  better  plan  is  to  allow  the  turkeys  to  continue 
on  free  range  and  feed  them  night  and  morning. 
When  this  is  done,  they  will  fatten  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  when  confined  in  a  small  enclosure. 
Then,  too,  they  pick  up  so  many  things  on  the  range 
that  help  get  them  in  good  condition  for  market. 
There  are  so  many  kinds  of  nuts  such  as  chestnuts, 
beech  nuts,  pecans  and  acorns  that  help  wonderfully 
in  fattening  turkeys. 

HOW  TO  SHIP  LIVE  TURKEYS.— It  seems  that 
the  majority  of  turkey  raisers  prefer  to  sell  their 
turkeys  alive.  They  may  be  shipped  by  express  to 
some  good  market,  or  sold  to  tui’key  buyers  who 
visit  the  farm  or  to  some  poultry  buyer  in  some 
nearby  town  or  village.  During  the  journey,  the 
turkeys  should  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
There  are  regulations  in  certain  States  requiring 
that  the  coops  be  not  less  than  two  feet  high,  but  it 
has  been  found  that  there  is  less  loss  when  turkeys 
are  in  a  coop  16  to  20  inches  high.  It  is  then  im¬ 
possible  for  the  birds  to  get  on  top  of  each  other  in 
coops  of  this  height.  A  coop  with  a  solid  bottom 
and  frame  covered  with  wire  is  a  cheap  coop  and 
one  that  is  easily  constructed. 


roof  of  the  mouth  to  a  point  a  little  back  and  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes.  In  order  to  catch  the  blood  and 
draw  the  bird's  head  down  a  can  with  a  weight  at¬ 
tached  should  be  fastened  by  a  wire  hook  through 
the  lower  jaw.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
carcass  to  bleed  freely  in  order  to  look  well  and 
keep  well. 

In  picking  a  turkey  the  main  wing  and  main  tail 
feathers  are  the  first  to  be  removed.  These  should 
always  be  kept  separate  from  the  body  feathers. 
After  removing  the  body  feathers  very  rapidly,  the 
bird  should  be  gone  over  cai-efully  and  all  pin 
feathers  removed.  The  next  step  is  to  wash  all 
blood  stains  from  the  head  and  to  wash  the  feet. 
The  turkey  is  now  ready  to  be  put  in  a  cool  place 
until  all  body  heat  is  entirely  out.  This  will  take 
from  12  to  24  hours.  The  last  step  after  the  turkey 
is  thoroughly  cool  is  to  grade,  pack  and  ship  to 
market. 

BEST  WAY  TO  PACK  TURKEYS.— Boxes  or  bar¬ 
rels  should  be  lined  with  clean  wrapping  paper  and 
the  turkeys  packed  in  these.  It  is  well  to  wrap  the 
heads  of  the  turkeys  with  clean  paper.  They  are 
then  ready  to  be  put  in  a  cold  storage  room  where 
they  should  be  frozen  solid  before  they  are  shipped. 
They  should  be  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars.  When 
turkeys  are  killed  and  dressed  on  the  farm,  the  same 
methods  should  be  used  that  are  employed  in  the 
packing  plants  with  the  exception  of  the  cooling 
process.  On  the  farm  if  the  weather  is  cool  enough! 
they  may  be  cooled  by  hanging  them  out  over  night! 

If  the  weather  is  warm 
they  may  be  put  into 
ice  water  and  cooled. 

In  very  cold  weather 
there  is  danger,  when 
hanging  them  out  of 
doors  to  cool,  that  the 
body  will  freeze  on  the 
outside  while  the  body 
heat  is  retained.  When 
this  is  the  case  they  will 
spoil  very  quickly.  The 
appearance  of  the  car¬ 
cass  will  be*  spoiled  if 
the  crop  is  distended 
with  feed,  so  it  is  im¬ 
portant  not  to  feed  the 
turkeys  either  on  the 
day,  or  the  night  before 
they  are  killed. 

Farmers  often  suffer 
heavy  losses  by  not  hav¬ 
ing  refrigerator  facili¬ 
ties  when  shipping  their 
dressed  turkeys  in  small 
lots  long  distances.  If 
the  weather  turns  warm 
or  the  shipment  is  de¬ 
layed,  they  spoil  easily. 
They  are  more  apt  to 
reach  their  destination 
in  good  condition,  if 
when  they  are  packed 
in  the  barrel  or  box  a 
layer  of  ice  is  placed 
between  each  layer  of 
turkeys. 

N.  C.  CRAWLEY. 

Virginia. 


Purebred  Narragansett  Turkeys  Raised  by  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Johnson ,  Limerick,  N.  Y.  Fig.  650 

PACKING  HOUSES  BUY  THEM.— In  Texas  and 
the  Middle  West  where  many  turkeys  are  grown  we 
find  a  large  number  of  poultry  packing  houses.  These 
houses  handle  large  quantities  of  turkeys  either  by 
shipping  them  alive  in  carlots  or  by  dressing  them. 

In  some  States  where  turkeys  are  so  plentiful,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Texas,  buyers  often  go  through  the  coun¬ 
try  buying  them  up.  They  get  a  large  flock,  possibly 
a  thousand  or  more,  and  drive  them  along  the  road 
until  a  killing  station  is  reached.  Often  the  turkeys 
are  unruly  and  do  not  want  to  be  driven.  When  this 
is  the  case  a  wagon  containing  some  corn  will  be 
driven  along  in  front  of  them  and  the  birds  are 
coaxed  to  follow  by  occasionally  throwing  a  handful 
of  corn  to  them.  If  for  any  reason  some  of  the 
birds  become  tired  or  lame,  and  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  flock,  the  wagon  is  stopped  and  they 
are  put  into  it.  The  tux-keys  will  try  to  go  to  roost 
wherever  they  may  be  when  night  comes  on,  so  at 
lxight  a  stop  is  usually  made  where  there  are  plenty 
of  trees. 

HOW  TO  SHIP  DRESSED  TURKEYS.— There 
are  several  reasons  why  turkeys  should  always  be 
dry  picked.  One  is  because  the  market  prefers  and 
demands  dry-picked  birds.  Then,  too,  scalding  in- 
jxxres  the  feathers,  thei-efore  the  feathers  are  more 
valuable  if  the  birds  are  dry  picked.  Tui-keys  are 
loose-feathered  birds  and  are  easier  to  pick  than 
any  other  class  of  fowls  except  pheasants.  Experi¬ 
enced  turkey  pickers  claim  that  the  dark-colored 
turkeys  are  much  easier  to  pick  than  the  white  ones. 

They  say  the  feathers  of  the  white  variety  do  not 
mature  as  early  as  those  of  the  dark-colored  va¬ 
riety.  The  best  way  to  kill  a  tui-key  is  to  tie  a  cord 
or  wire  around  each  foot,  then  hang  it  up  in  such  a 
position  that  picking  will  be  made  easy.  The  veins 
should  be  cxxt  in  the  throat  at  the  rear  edge  of  the 
skull,  in  order  to  bleed  the  turkey  freely.  To  stick 
the  bird  a  very  sharp  knife  is  plunged  through  the 


Water  Movements 

Is  there  any  l-egular 
moveixient  in  ponds  and 
seas,  tending  to  bring 
the  bottom  to  the  sur¬ 
face  or  vice  versa,  other  than  tidal  movement?  R. 
Maine. 

ALL  movements  of  water  are  due  primarily  to 
differences  in  density,  thus  causing  it  to  flow 
from  one  point  to  another  in  order  to  restore  equi¬ 
librium.  These  movements  once  started  are  regu¬ 
lated  principally  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  which 
tends  to  deflect  all  moving  substances  towai-d  the 
right  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  and  toward  the 
left  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  movements 
are  regulated  also  by  the  configuration  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  sides  of  the  land  containing  the  bodies  of 
water  in  question.  Differences  in  density  are  mainly 
due  to  evaporation  and  rain. 

Were  it  not  for  the  peculiarity  of  pure  fresh 
water,  that  is,  its  maximum  density  point  is  at  a 
temperature  of  36.2°,  the  bottom  waters  of  a  pond 
might  freeze  and  remain  frozen.  But,  fortunately, 
above  and  below  that  temperature  its  volume  in¬ 
creases  and  its  density  diminishes  and  there  are 
practically  continuous  vertical  and  horizontal  move- 
*ments,  c.  s.  kempff. 

Captain,  U.  S.  Navy,  Hydrographer. 


Spiders  in  the  House 

What  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of  spiders,  which  are  in 
every  room  of  my  house?  I  kill  all  that  I  see  in 
the  bedrooms,  but  it  seems  as  though  there  are 
others  to  replace  the  ones  we  kill.  a.  j.  w. 

Verona,  Pa. 

THERE  does  not  seem  to  be  aixy  method  of  keep¬ 
ing  house  spiders  and  their  webs  within  reason¬ 
able  bounds  other  than  by  etei-nal  vigilance  in 
brushing  and  sweeping  them  down  and  destroying 
them.  Certain  spiders  continually  gain  access  to 
lioxxses  from  out-of-doors,  while  one  species,  the  com¬ 
mon  house  spider  or  cobweb  weaver,  has  become 
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highly  domesticated,  although  it  also  lives  out-of- 
doors,  where  it  spins  its  webs  usually  in  dry  situa¬ 
tions  beneath  overhanging  cliffs. 

It  is  not  enough  simply  to  sweep  down  a  web. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  get  the  spider  and  kill  it, 
for  if  left  alive  it  will  simply  return  to  a  convenient 
corner  and  spin  another  web.  In  addition,  spiders 
lay  eggs  in  batches  often  in  small  silken  hags  like 
those  of  the  house  spider.  These  bags  of  eggs,  sus¬ 
pended  either  in  the  webs  or  attached  near  by, 
should  also  be  destroyed  to  prevent  them  from 
hatching  into  a  new  crop  of  young  spiders  which 
will  spin  more  webs  for  the  annoyance  of  the  house¬ 
keeper. 

A  word  should  be  said,  however,  in  favor  of  house 
spiders,  for  they  catch  and  kill  insects,  especially 
house-flies.  Perhaps  this  habit  will  compensate 
partly  for  the  annoyance  caused  from  their  unsight¬ 
ly  webs.  G-  w*  H* 


Will  Your  Clover  Winter-kill? 


HAVE  you  ever  watched  your  clover  crop  wither 
and  die  during  the  Winter?  This  is  a  common 
and  painful  experience  in  almost  every  community 
in  the  American  clover  belt  where  much  winter-kill¬ 
ing  is  due  to  the  use  of  unadapted  seed. 

Results  of  extensive  tests  demonstrate  clearly 
that  clover  and  Alfalfa  seed  from  mild  climate  re¬ 
gions  produces  plants  with  constitutions  so  weak 
as  to  be  unable  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  Winter 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States.  This  fun¬ 
damental  fact  explains  much  of  the  mysterious  win¬ 
ter-killing  that  has  so  puzzled  farmers  in  the  past. 
And  the  importance  of  these  findings  may  be  realized 
when  it  is  known  that  as  high  as  2,053,000  pounds 
of  clover  seed  from  Italy,  the  principal  source  of 
unadapted  seed,  has  been  imported  during  the  course 
of  a  single  season. 

The  Federal  Government  has  given  American 
farmers  a  means  of  learning  whether  or  not  the  seed 
they  are  buying  is  of  foreign  origin  and  unadapted 
since  all  foreign  seed  must  be  stained  before  it  is 
admitted  to  this  country,  and  if  it  originated  in  a 
mild  climate  region  known  to  produce  unadapted 
seed  10  per  cent  of  it  must  be  stained  a  warning 
red.  But  what  about  the  stocks  of  foreign  unadapted 
seed  on  hand  before  the  seed-staining  law  became 
effective  on  May  26,  1926?  And  then  there  is'  the 
foreign  seed  that  is  on  the  border  line  of  unadapta¬ 
bility  but  which  is  not  required  to  be  stained  red, 
although  1  per  cent  of  all  foreign  seed  not  declared 
unadapted  must  he  stained  green  with  the  exception 
of  seed  of  Canadian  origin,  1  per  cent  of  which  is 
stained  violet. 

Would  you  like  to  know  whether  or  not  the  clover 
now  in  your  field  originated  from  foreign  or  native 
seed?  In  other  words,  would  Advance  information 
on  the  possibilities  of  winter-killing  interest  you? 
Then  go  into  your  clover  patch  and  carefully  ex¬ 
amine  the  leaf  stems.  If  they  are  quite  hairy  with 
most  of  the  hairs  pointing  at  right  angles  to  the 
stem  then  the  chances  are  that  the  plants  came  from 
native  seed  and  are  well  qualified  successfully  to 
fight  the  battle  against  frost.  If  the  leaf  stems  are 
found  to  be  bald  or  with  a  few  straggling  hairs  in¬ 
clined  to  point  toward  the  leaves,  then  beware  of 
winter-killing,  since  this  is  an  indication  that  the 
plants  originated  from  European  or  South  American 
seed. 

This  simple  test  resulted  from  field  studies  of 
thousands  of  clover  plants  from  native  and  foreign 
seed  conducted  in  many  parts  of  the  clover  belt.  Al¬ 
though  it  may  not  always  work,  since  nature  refuses 
to  abide  by  man-made  rules,  nevertheless  the  hair 
characteristics  are  so  uniform  that  it  is  felt  the  test 
is  at  least  a  good  indication  of  the  origin  of  the  seed 
used.  The  test  does  not  expose  unadapted  native 
seed  such  as  is  produced  in  Oregon,  Arizona  and 
other  mild  climate  seed  areas,  but  the  percentage 
of  native  unadapted  seed  on  the  market  is  small. 
Neither  does  it  detect  adapted  seed  from  Russia  and 
other  Northern  European  countries,  but  the  per¬ 
centage  of  such  seed  that  is  being  imported  is  not 
high. 

Suppose  you  discover  that  your  clover  patch  prob¬ 
ably  originated  from  foreign  seed,  what  can  be  done 
about  it?  Practically  nothing,  but  if  serious  winter- 
killing  results  one  can  learn  a  lesson  from  this  cost¬ 
ly  experience  to  avoid  unadapted  foreign  seed  in  the 
future.  This  can  be  done  by  carefully  examining  all 
clover  and  Alfalfa  seed  before  purchasing  and  re¬ 
jecting  any  that  shows  signs  of  red  staining.  In 
addition  most  of  the  States  now  have  seed  laws  re¬ 
quiring  that  all  seed  sold  must  be  tagged  and  the 
tag  must  contain  a  statement  regarding  the  place 
of  origin  of  the  seed.  It  pays  to  carefully  examine 
the  statements  on  seed  law  tags  before  making  a 
purchase.  albert  a.  hansen. 

Purdue  Experiment  Station,  Indiana. 


English  Apples  in  Montana 

ON  PAGE  1340  you  talk  of  the  English  apple  the 
Bramley,  and  say  that  it  is  not  known  whether 
the  variety  is  hardy  enough  for  American  Winters. 
It  happens  that  in  the  Fall  of  1S96  I  was  engaged 
in  the  nursery  business,  and  was  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  in  finding  a  Winter  apple  for  our  fruit  indus¬ 
try  here.  Knowing  that  there  were  a  large  number 
of  fine  Winter  apples  in  England,  and  having  busi¬ 
ness  there  anyhow,  I  made  a  trip  over.  I  saw  and 
talked  with  a  large  number  of  British  horticulturists, 
and  finally  got  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  George  Bun- 
yard,  Y.  M.  H.  At  his  advice  I  selected  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  which  I  grafted 
on  my  return,  and  had  for  a  number  of  years  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  test  orchard  of  English  varieties  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Pomological  Department  at  Washington  was 
much  interested,  and  has  since  had  samples  of  all 
I  raised.  They  wrote  me  that  they  consider  the 
Golden  Noble  (Lord  Clyde  or  Beauty  of  Wiltshire) 
the  best  apple  in  the  collection.  That  is  also  a 


golden-colored  apple  of  large  size.  My  favorite,  how¬ 
ever,  is  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet  Seedling  or  Glory  of  Eng¬ 
land,  a  large  crimson  apple. 

However  you  are  not  interested  in  the  60  or  70 
varieties  I  have  tested  out,  but  only  in  Bramley’s 
Seedling.  A  large  fine  orchard  fruit,  making  a  vig¬ 
orous  tree;  a  valuable,  heavy  late  keeper,  free  and 
constant  bearer  when  established ;  flat,  with  a  dull 
red  cheek,  brisk  acid  flavor ;  succeeds  on  heavy  soils 
or  damp  situations.  All  right,  how  has  it  done  for 
me  here?  Unfortunately  along  about  1910  we  had 
one  of  the  worst  blight  infections  possible  in  this 
western  country.  All  the  English  pears,  and  the  ap¬ 
ples  except  Roundway,  Magnum  Bonum,  Golden  No¬ 
ble,  May  Queen,  and  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet  Seedling 
turned  out  to  be  as  bad  blighters  as  Alexander  and 
the  Transcendant  crab.  Magnum  Bonum,  12  feet 
from  a  big  pear  which  rotted  to  the  roots  in  one  sea- 


Leaf  stems  from  foreign  clover  seed  (left)  are  bald 
or  with  a  few  straggling  hairs  that  point  toward  the 
foliage.  At  right  are  stems  from  native  seed,  quite 
hairy,  with  hairs  pointing  at  right  angles  to  the 
stem.  Fig.  651 

son,  and  with  every  blossom  black,  never  ran  back 
an  inch  on  the  wood,  also  the  other  two  were  almost 
as  resistant,  but  Gascoyne’s  blighted  badly,  and  to¬ 
day  that  is  the  only  tree  in  my  orchard  showing 
any  blight.  Most  of  the  other  varieties  have  blight¬ 
ed.  All  the  varieties  went  through  several  of  our 
test  Winters.  One  Winter  in  particular  when  I  was 
plowing  at  50  above  zero,  then  had  hardly  time  to 
drive  the  horses  to  the  barn  before  it  dropped  about 
30  below,  the  plow  staying  in  till  Spring.  It  killed 
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An  Exhibit  of  the  Federal  Seed  Staining  Act. 
Fig.  652 


all  tender  varieties,  but  Bramley’s  Seedling  and 
most  of  the  others  stood  it  as  well  as  Duchess  (con¬ 
sidered  our  test  variety  for  hardiness).  ♦ 

A  year  or  so  ago  all  our  apples  were  frozen  on 
the  trees  in  a  near  zero  blizzard.  Trunks  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  were  split  open,  but  Duchess  and  the  English 
varieties  never  showed  a  scar.  This  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  for  Mr.  Bunyard  told  me  that  every  variety 
he  chose  for  me  was  hardy  as  far  north  as  Scotland. 
So  far  good.  I  found  however,  that  Bramley’s. 
Seedling  persistently  suffered  from  Baldwin  spot, 
and  it  was  a  hard  job  to  pick  out  enough  of  them 
to  make  a  plate  exhibit  at  our  fairs.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  also  its  color  is  against  it,  for  United  States 
citizens  eat  more  apples  with  their  eyes  than  with 
their  mouths,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  If  McIntosh, 
Montana’s  only  export  apple,  was  the  color  of 
Bramley’s  Seedling,  we  would  never  ship  a  car. 
However,  if  you  can  raise  them  without  Baldwin 
spot,  the  English  will  eat  them  for  you,  and  don’t 
be  afraid  they  are  not  hardy,  if  you  can  raise 
Duchess. 

These  apples  have  been  referred  to  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
before,  and  I  saw  you  refer  (a  while  back)  to  some 
man  out  West  who  had  a  few  at  one  time.  This  is 
to  remind  you  that  he  is  still  alive,  kicking  as  usual, 
and  still  a  member  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family. 


'  I  cut  out  the  last  Bramley’s  Seedling  two  years 
ago.  This  coming  Spring  I  shall  cut  out  all  the  rest 
except  Golden  Noble,  May  Queen  and  Gascoyne’s 
Scarlet  Seedling.  They  are  no  longer  profitable,  as 
the  market  demands  only  our  McIntosh.  Fruit, 
however,  is  as  large  and  good  as  ever. 

Missoula  Co.,  Mont.  H.  c.  b.  coevill. 


Regarding  Northern  Spy  Trees 

I  am  to  be  employed  for  the  next  five  years  by  a 
man  who  wishes  to  set  1,000  Northern  Spy  trees.  I 
am  told  that  we  will  need  to  set  other  kinds  with 
the  Spy  or  they  will  not  yield  any  fruit.  What  kinds 
should  be  set  with  them,  how  far  apart,  and  what  is 
the  best  soil  ?  Alfalfa  is  grown  here  and  we  wish 
to  combine  Alfalfa  and  Northern  Spy  apples. 
Painesville,  Ohio.  w.  j.  I. 

THE  Northern  Spy  apple  grows  well  on  a  soil 
that  is  not  too  heavy.  The  main  problem  with 
this  variety  seems  to  be  to  get  it  thoroughly  matured. 
On  soils  that  are  slow  or  that  delay  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit,  it  is  an  inferior  product.  Climate  compli¬ 
cates  the  matter  still  further  so  that  there  are 
relatively  few  places  in  the  country  where  North¬ 
ern  Spy  is  at  its  best.  It  is  particularly  at  home 
just  north  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  it  seems  to  do 
well  in  the  vicinity  of  Poughkeepsie.  Rather  than 
trying  to  guess  whether  or  not  Northern  Spy  will  do 
well  with  you,  you  had  better  inquire  from  your 
neighbors.  If  you  find  old  trees  producing  the  kind 
of  fruit  that  you  want,  the  information  will  be 
worth  more  to  you  than  any  amount  of  theorizing. 

As  for  pollination,  the  Northern  Spy  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  few  varieties  that  will  set  fruit 
with  its  own  pollen.  Any  variety,  however,  is  bene¬ 
fited  by  having  several  varieties  nearby  for  cross 
pollination.  Senator  Dunlap  of  Illinois,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  fruit  men  in  the  country,  has  often 
said  that  the  most  productive  orchards  are  those 
that  are  mixed  plantings.  Almost  any  variety  other 
than  Baldwin  and  Greening  will  be  good.  Rome 
Beauty,  which  blossoms  about  the  same  time,  or  a  lit¬ 
tle  earlier  than  the  Spy  is  perhaps  best  suited  to 
meet  its  late  blossoming  habits.  Delicious,  Olden¬ 
burg  and  Astrachan  are  also  good  pollenizers,  al¬ 
though  there  are  some  growers  who  feel  that  these 
three  varieties  blossom  pretty  early  for  Northern 
Spy.  Considering  your  conditions  our  suggestion 
would  be  to  grow  both  Northern  Spy  and  Rome 
Beauty,  and  remember  that  Spy  trees  grow  large. 
Forty  feet  apart  is  a  minimum  and  50  feet  is  much 
better.  H.  b.  t. 


When  to  Take  Grafting  Wood 

When  is  the  best  time  to  take  cuttings  of  apples 
for  root-grafting,  before  hard  frosts  or  in  late  Win¬ 
ter  and  at  the  time  that  root-grafting  is  usually 
done?  j.e.g.  ' 

Collier,  W.  Ya. 

WAIT  until  the  scion  wood  is  well  matured  but 
take  it  before  it  is  frozen  up  for  the  Winter. 
The  last  of  November  or  first  of  December  is  a  good 
season.  Pack  it  away  in  a  cool  place  in  damp  moss 
or  sand  so  that  it  will  not  dry  out.  Some  folks  have 
had  success  with  scion  wood  taken  any  time  during 
the  dormant  season,  but  there  is  always  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  something  going  wrong  if  one  waits  until 
after  the  wood  is  frozen.  These  suggestions  apply 
to  grape,  currant  and  rose  cuttings,  as  well. 

H.  B.  T. 


Some  Potato  Recollections 

I  NOTE  F.  E.  Peck's  article  on  kidney  potatoes, 
also  one  from  J.  N.  B.,  of  Illinois.  These  two 
articles  on  old  varieties  of  potatoes  stir  up  my 
memory  of  our  potatoes  of  long  ago.  J.  N.  B.  says  he 
is  6S  years  old.  To  find  my  age  first  put  a  seven  in 
the  place  of  his  six,  and  you  have  it. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  when  the  June,  1S59,  frost 
killed  all  the  wheat  in  Ohio.  The  man  who  became 
my  father-in-law  12  years  later  had  his  1859  crop  of 
fine  wheat,  eight  acres,  frozen  to  the  ground.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  family  of  nine  children  he  saw  that  something 
must  be  done  to  take  the  place  of  his  lost  bread 
stuff.  He  quickly  plowed  under  the  frozen  wheat 
and  planted  the  plot  to  potatoes,  using  for  seed 
what  we  now  call  old-fashioned  Peachblow,  of  which 
he  had  a  sufficient  quantity  in  his  cellar.  This  potato 
was  the  greatest  cropper  of  late  potatoes  at  that 
time.  Planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  see  roots  or  runners  shoot  just  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  ground  half  way  to  each 
row,  and  so  strong  and  thrifty  were  the  vines  that 
by  pulling  a  hill  up  by  the  tops  nearly  every  pota¬ 
to  would  come  with  it.* 

The  season  was  favorable  and  despite  the  fact 
that  the  planting  was  in  June,  the  yield  was  a  good 
one.  From  the  eight  acres  a  crop  of  over  2.000 
bushels  was  procured  and  it  took  the  entire  Fall  for 
this  farmer  to  dig  and  market  his  big  crop  of  Peach- 
blow.  He  received  $1  per  bushel,  a,  smashing  price 
for  potatoes  in  those  days,  and  he  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  laying  by  for  a  rainy  day  a  nice  sum  in  cash 
besides  a  cellar  full  of  potatoes  for  the  family’s  use 
and  seed  for  the  next  year.  These  potatoes  were 
marketed  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  20  miles  distant,  drawn 
there  by  horse  and  wagon.  All  this  was  for  his  quick 
wit  and  good  farming. 

At  that  time  we  had  several  other  varieties, 
Mashouse  early  and  Snowflake  early  and  Victor 
late.  The  Early  Rose  came  later.  Then  the  Late 
Rose  was  introduced,  all  being  excellent  varieties. 

Aside  from  the  Victor,  which  was  an  immense 
cropper,  but  poor  in  quality,  the  Snowflake,  Early 
Rose,  Late  Rose  and  Peachblow  were  leaders  for 
many  years.  I  think  some  of  my  boy  friends,  read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  will  bear  me  out  in  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  they  were  better  potatoes  than  those 
grown  at  this  time. 

I  will  relate  a  funny  incident  in  my  early  life. 
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Honest  Value 

At  Fair  Prices 

The  only  safe  way  to  buy  trees 
is  from  an  old-established  concern 
with  a  nation  wide  reputation  for 
giving  dollar- for-dollar  value. 

The  Kelly  tree  owners  in  your 
neighborhood  will  tell  you  whether 
we  are  fair  and  square.  We  will 
gladly  send  you  their  names, 
Write  for  latest 
Catalog  —  showing 
fruits  in  color.  We 
have  no  agents— you 
deal  direct  with  us. 

Address 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
159  Cherry  Street  Dansville,  N.  ¥. 

Established  in  1880 


*150 


Add  re 


Dept.R 


rv/ce  Weight 
Silk  Hosiery 

Full  fashioned;  wide  elastic  lisle  top; 
lisle  foot;  square  heels;  good  length; 
all  practical  shades;  all  sizes. 

C.  K.  WHITNER  CO., 
READING.  PA. 


I  Amazing  educational  bargain.  Now  you  can  have  the  most 
I  important  book  in  the  world  (after  the  bible)  at  less  than  the 
;  Pnge  °J  a  noiTe,  Here  m  ’?118  exquisite  book  are  all  the  works 
J  of  William  Shakespeare— the  foremost  man  in  all  literature— 
I  complete  with  the  famous  Collancz  temple  Notes.  A  beauti- 
■  **  -  ful  addition  to  your  library.  A  rich  treasure  store 

|  of  beauty  and  wisdom  for  all  agres.  Clear  bible 
S  5aprer’  1420  pages;  type  easy  to  read;  size6x8xl  1-2; 
s  de_  Luxe  red  binding.  Never  before  so  d  at  this  low 
}  price.  Don’t  miss  this  bargain.  SEND  NO  MONEY, 
bend  name  and  address  only  .Pay  postman  $1.98and 
arrival  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  CO.,  443  Fourth 
1  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y,  Department 


DANIELS 

CHUNK 

FURNACE 

Heats  big  space  at 

small  expense. 

£Pi!  l 

Write  Dept.  D. 

Sam  Daniels  Mfg.  Co. ,  Inc. 

Hardwick  Vermont 

Premier  and  Mastodon 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties, 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp., 
everything  at  wholesale 
prices— direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG— tells  everything. 
Mailed  on  request. 

EW  Tnwncmwl  X,  Snne  °L«>  RELIABLE  NURSERIES 
.  n.  lownsena  &  oons  2S  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season  No¬ 
vember  1st  to  May  1st. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS 

Fall  and  Sp  ing  Delivery.  Price  List  ready.  West 

End  Gladiolus  Gardens,  4  Morgan  Ave.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Rnvu/AArl  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamen, 
UUXnUUU  t  il.  Well  rooted  plants,  SI. 20  dozen, 
delivered.  MAX  NURSERY  •  Mineral,  Virginia 

ORNAMENTAL  EVERGREEN  TREES — 12 — 8  to  12  inches,  S2.B0. 
25  varieties.  Cat.  GLADAHLIA  FARMS.  Chicopee  Falls.  Matt. 
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Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes  .  1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick .  2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

•Jew  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties  .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

«lade-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making .  .75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish. ......  .75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 

For  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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My  father  was  quite  a  potato  grower  for 
those  days,  and  it  was  one  of  my  jobs  to 
go  up  through  the  woodlot  to  a  plowed 
field  to  get  a  few  early  potatoes  for  din¬ 
ner.  I  had  to  go  through  a  pair  of  old- 
fashioned  bars  (no  gates  then)  into  a 
field  where  potatoes  were  planted  along 
one  side,  the  balance  being  in  meadow. 
The  hay  being  cut  early,  a  second  crop 
made  excellent  pasture.  Father  had  re¬ 
cently  purchased  a  buck  sheep,  one  of 
those  big-horned  fellows,  which  was  pas¬ 
turing  in  the  field  at  the  time.  Father 
said,  “I  guess  old  Dick  will  let  you  alone 
if  you  don’t  bother  him.”  I  let  him  alone, 
but  he  didn’t  let  me  alone.  When  I  had 
filled  my  little  basket  with  potatoes  and 
started  for  the  bars,  through  which  I  en¬ 
tered  I  looked  back  and  saw  old  Dick 
bounding  toward  me.  I  did  a  little  mov¬ 
ing  myself,  about  that  time,  hut  old  Dick 
managed  to  reach  the  bare  before  I  did, 
and  in  his  accommodating  way  helped 
me  through.  Of  course  with  his  as¬ 
sistance  I  got  through  the  bars  strictly 
on  time,  but  the  air  was  full  of  potatoes, 
and  when  I  tried  to  pick  them  up  old  Dick 
stood  guard  and  would  not  allow  me  to 
touch  them.  I  went  home  with  a  badly 
smashed  little  basket.  Asked  by  father 
where  the  potatoes  were,  I  said  they  were 
in  the  field.  In  a  sort  of  a  huff  he  start¬ 
ed  for  the  field  to  get  the  potatoes  and  I 
yelled  after  him,  “I  guess  old  Dick  will 
let  you  alone  if  you  don’t  bother  him.” 

Ohio.  s.  P.  PORTER. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Ten  Kan¬ 
sas  farmers,  who  started  with  less  than 
$1,000  each  20  years  ago,  and  now  are 
collectively  worth  slightly  less  than  a 
million  dollars  or  an  average  of  $98,527, 
all  made  on  their  farms,  were  selected 
Nov.  12  as  the  1928  Master  Farmers  of 
the  State.  They  are  Eugene  Elkins, 
Wakefield ;  E.  J.  Habiger,  Bushton ;  C. 
M.  Miller,  Cottonwood  Falls ;  Marion 
Russell,  Garden  City;  Herman  Theden, 
Bonner  Springs;  John  W.  Swartz,  Ever¬ 
ett;  Joe  Keelliker,  Robinson;  H.  W. 
Avery,  Wakefield;  M.  T.  Kelsey,  Topeka, 
and  Carl  W.  Kraub,  Hays. 

Organization  of  the  National  Horticul¬ 
tural  Council,  incorporated  recently  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  Illinois,  was  completed 
lost  month.  The  15  directors,  representing 
fruit  and  vegetable  growers  of  all  sections 
of  the  country,  adopted  by-laws,  elected 
officers  and  an  executive  committee  and 
decided  on  plans  and  policies  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  The  organization  has 
been  in  development  since  last  Spring  and 
will  concern  itself  with  the  economic 
problems  that  affect  the  500,000  fruit 
and  vegetable  producers  of  the  country. 
Adequate  protection  of  these  industries 
against  competition  of  foreign  horticul¬ 
tural  products,  produced  by  poorly  paid 
labor  living  under  low  standards,  is 
named  as  one  objective.  Education  of  the 
public  as  to  the  superior  value  of  pure 
fruit  products  and  protection  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  against  the  huge  quantities  of  imita¬ 
tion  substitutes  now  offered  them,  is 
given  as  another.  The  objects  are  broad 
enough  to  permit  activity  on  any  eco¬ 
nomic  problem,  which  may  face  these  in¬ 
dustries.  The  officers  and  directors  are : 
John  Napier  Dyer,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  F.  L.  Granger,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  first  vice-president;  F.  T.  Swett, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  C.  E.  Durst,  Chicago,  Ill.,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  and  treasurer ;  V.  II.  Davis, 
Port  Clinton,  Ohio;  M.  C.  Burritt,  Hil¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. ;  W.  C.  Reed,  Vincennes,  Ind. ; 
Wilson  Rood,  Westfield,  N.  Y. ;  A.  B. 
Leeper,  Centralia,  Ill. ;  Chas.  Carmichael, 
Monett,  Mo.;  Ben  E.  Niles,  Henderson, 
Ky. ;  E.  L.  Balch,  Malaga,  Wash.;  Louis 
F.  Miller,  Toledo,  O. ;  Warren  E.  Beebe, 
Bonaparte,  la.,  and  Sen.  H.  M.  Dunlap, 
Savoy,  Ill.  The  following  Executive 
Committee  was  chosen :  John  N.  Dyer, 
M.  C.  Burritt,  F.  L.  Granger,  Chas.  Car¬ 
michael  and  Louis  F.  Miller.  Executive 
offices  have  been  engaged  in  the  Transpor¬ 
tation  Bldg.,  at  608  S.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago. 

As  a  sequel  of  the  hearing  held  some 
weeks  ago  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  there  was  announced  the  establish¬ 
ment,  effective  Nov.  1,  of  a  quarantine  of 
nine  counties  in  Northern  New  York 
State  on  account  of  the  so-called  Wood- 
gate  rust  disease.  This  order  prohibits 
the  interstate  movement  of  Scotch  pine 
and  certain  other  hard  pines,  the  regu¬ 
lated  area  involved  including  Clinton, 
Essex,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Herkimer, 
Jefferson,  Lewis,  Oneida  and  St.  Law¬ 
rence  counties.  The  particular  species  ef¬ 
fected  are  Scotch,  Canary  Island,  Slash, 
Japanese  Red,  Corsican,  Stone,  Western 
Yellow,  Monterey.  Loblolly  and  Jersey 
pines;  none  of  these  is  a  native  of  the 
quarantine  region,  but  several  have  been 
widely  introduced  and  .planted.  Scotch 
pine,  the  best  known  of  those  mentioned, 
is  of  considerable  value  in  the  North¬ 
eastern  States.  The  Woodgate  disease 
causes  galls  or  swelling  on  the  trunks 
and  limbs,  the  parts  of  the  trees  above 
these  galls  dying  or  developing  a  “broom” 
effect,  which  lessens  or  destroys  the  tim¬ 
ber  value  of  the  specimen.  As  the  rust 
does  not  require  an  alternate  host  (as 
does  the  white  pine  blister  rust)  but  can 
spread  from  pine  to  pine,  it  is  particular¬ 
ly  hard  to  control. 

Walter  Olson,  21-year-old  farmer  of 
Knox  Co.,  Ill.,  has  won  the  national 
corn-husking  championship  in  a  contest 
with  the  champions  and  runners-up  of 
seven  States,  and  received  a  gold  medal 
and  $100.  Olson  tossed  from  40  to  44 


ears  a  minute,  picking  26.62  bushels  in 
the  80  minutes  allotted.  The  contest  was 
held  on  the  William  Strasburger  farm, 
Fowler,  Ind.  Elmer  Williams,  who  was 
runner-up  in  the  Illinois  contest,  was 
placed  second  with  25.31  bushels.  He 
set  a  world’s  record  of  35.8  bushels  in 
1925.  Olson  said  that  a  frost  in  Sep¬ 
tember  had  made  the  corn  chaffy,  pre¬ 
cluding  any  possibility  of  breaking  Wil¬ 
liam’s  record. 


Wintering-  Chrysan¬ 
themums 

This  year  I  have  been  growing  some 
fine  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  from 
cuttings.  I  am  wondering  how  I  am 
to  carry  the  roots  through  the  Winter. 
Some  tell  me  I  can  leave  them  in  the 
ground  and  cover  with  straw,  etc.,  and 
they  will  come  through.  Is  this  meth¬ 
od  desirable?  r.  r.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums  merely  re¬ 
quire  a  mulch  over  their  crowns  during 
the  Winter.  These  are  the  Pompons 
and  other  garden  sorts,  which  are  quite 
hardy.  Many  of  the  line  large  flowered 
greenhouse  sorts  are  not  suflieiently 
hardy  for  this  treatment.  If  your 
plants  are  greenhouse  rather  than 
garden  varieties,  they  might  not  sur¬ 
vive  a  severe  Winter.  It  is  quite  prac¬ 
tical,  however,  to  lift  them  and  keep 
them  in  a  cool  cellar.  They  may  be 
set  in  boxes,  with  sufficient  soil,  and 
merely  watered  occasionally  to  pre¬ 
vent  shriveling.  They  can  be  cut 
back  in  Spring,  and  started  into 
growth  before  being  planted  outside. 
This  plan  works  well  with  most  va¬ 
rieties.  Florists  often  store  stock 
plants  under  the  greenhouse  benches, 
where  they  are  kept  semi-dormant,  un¬ 
til  they  are  started  into  active  growth 
to  provide  cuttings. 


Bud  Grafting” 

Bud  grafting  or  “budding”  as  it  is 
often  called,  is  the  process  of  transplant¬ 
ing  an  eye  or  bud  from  one  tree  or  shrub 
to  another,  and  is  really  a  simple  process 
when  once  the  operator  “knows  how.” 

There  are  a  few  essential  points,  how¬ 
ever,  that  are  frequently  overlooked,  and 
one  of  the  principal  ones  of  these  is  to 
have  the  bark  of  the  stock  so  that  it 
slides  freely.  Almost  every  man  or  boy 
from  the  country  can  remember  in  his 
earlier  days  the  making  of  a  whistle 
from  small  wood  of  the  willow  and  how 
necessary  it  was  for  the  bark  to  peel  to 
make  it  properly.  Now  this  is  just  con¬ 
dition  for  the  bark  to  be  for  successful 
bud  grafting  and  when  the  stock  to  be 
grafted  upon  is  in  this  condition  success 
is  almost  sure  to  follow.  August  is  the 
season  in  many  sections  for  bud-grafting 
of  peaches,  cherries,  plums  and  other 
fruits  and  also  roses  and  other  ornamen¬ 
tals.  One  of  the  secrets  of  budding  and 
grafting  is  to  perform  the  operation 
quickly,  before  the  sap  of  the  plant  gets 
a  chance  to  oxidize,  and  as  it  is  an  old 
adage  that  “practice  makes  perfect”  the 
professional  grafter  or  budder  nearly  al¬ 
ways  scores  more  successes  than  the 
amateur  in  this  line.  H.  w.  hades. 


The  Damson  Plums 

To  most  folks  the  word  “Damson” 
means  a  small,  late,  blue  plum  with 
tart  flavor  used  for  making  jam  and 
preserves,  and  since  Shropshire  is  the 
variety  of  Damson  plum  that  is  almost 
universally  planted  for  this  purpose  it 
is  Shropshire  that  characterizes  the 
Damson  plums.  Yet  there  are  many 
plums  of  this  type — some  black,  some 
blue,  and  some  yellow,  others  large, 
small,  early,  late,  sweet,  very  tart,  free¬ 
stone,  clingstone,  until  there  are  liter¬ 
ally  dozens  of  varieties  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  group. 

Shropshire  is  perhaps  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  variety,  and  certainly  the 
most  widely  grown.  Though  the  fruit 
is  not  large,  nor  overly  high  in  quality, 
the  tree  is  large,  vigorous,  hardy,  and 
productive,  and  adapted  to  a  wide 
region,  thus  making  up  in  tree  char¬ 
acters  for  what  it  lacks  in  fruit  char¬ 
acters.  French  is  the  opposite  of 
Shropshire  in  this  respect,  being  in¬ 
ferior  in  tree  characters  but  larger 
and  better  quality  in  fruit.  Both  va¬ 
rieties  are  late  in  season  and  very  old 
in  point  of  origin,  Shropshire  being 
some  300  years  of  age.  King  is  another 
late  kind  of  larger  size  than  either  of 
the  two  discussed,  but  lacking  in  long- 
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lived  trees.  Pringle  is  even  later. 

For  real  earliness  Rivers  Early  leads 
the  list,  followed  by  Kelso,  Crittenden, 
Free  Damson  and  Majestic.  If  a 
sweet  variety  is  desired,  Sweet  Dam¬ 
son  is  excellent.  The  tree  is  a  good 
bearer,  large,  vigorous  and  hardy,  and 
the  fruit  is  of  good  size,  good  quality, 
perfectly  sweet,  though  lacking  in 
spiciness.  It  ripens  in  mid-season.  A 
variety  known  as  White  Damson,  but 
really  greenish-yellow  in  color,  ripen¬ 
ing  in  mid-season,  and  sweet  in  flavor 
suggests  more  of  the  Mirabelle  plums 
than  the  Damsons.  Yet  it  has  the 
Damson  name  and  passes  regularly  in 
this  company. 

Anyone  who  has  not  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  variety  that  Damson 
plums  offer  has  an  interesting  experi¬ 
ence  ahead  when  he  has  opportunity 
to  run  through  a  collection,  and  the 
person  who  has  room  for  a  tree  or 
two  will  find  them  worth  his  time  and 
effort.  H.  B.  T. 


Apple  Tree  in  Hard  Luck 

The  picture  shows  an  old  apple  tree 
that  has  a  peculiar  shape,  being  reduced 
to  one  curving  limb.  The  large  circular 


A  Bent-over  Tree 

protuberance  on  the  stub  just  below  the 
limb  which  shows  light  in  picture  is 
doubtless  the  graft.  W.  B.  B. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Storage  of  Asparagus  Roots 

I  have  several  thousand  asparagus 
roots  that  I  grew  from  seed  on  muck 
land  that  I  want  to  plow  this  Fall, 
and  I  have  taken  up  the  roots  and 
put  them  in  the  cellar,  roots  down,  on 
a  dry  ground  floor.  How  should  they 
be  taken  care  of  for  Winter?  I  have 
other  roots  on  sandy  gravel  soil  which 
I  will  leave  until  Spring. 

a.  it. 

Oswego  Co.,  New  York. 

Will  any  one  who  has  had  experience 
in  this  line  please  advise?  From  our 
observation  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to 
prevent  molding. 


Counsel:  “Wasn’t  it  possible  for  the 
motorist  to  avoid  you?”  Plaintiff:  “I 
should  say  so !  ’E  ’ad  the  choice  of  me 
an’  the  missus,  an’  ’e  ’it  me. —  Northern 
Daily  Telegraph. 
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With  only  a  small  payment  you 
can  at  once  put  this  engine  to  work 
saving  money  and  labor. 

Think  of  the  hundreds  of  jobs  on 
the  farm,  in  the  home  or  shop  which 
you  can  do.  by  power  with  only  a 
little  Gasoline,  Kerosene  or  Gas  Oil. 

Easy  For  You  To  Own 

New  Low  Prices— Big  Savings— Factory-to-User  Plan 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

6898  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
6898  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Write  Today  For  Big  New  Book.  FREE 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ICO W,  NEW  YORK 


LIFETIME 
GUARANTEE 


ALL  SIZES 
AND 
STYLES 


WANTED  once! 

300  More  Good  Men 

in  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  introduce  and  retail  Rawleigh’s 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  170  necessities  needed  daily  in  every 

home.  Annual  Sales  over  35  million  pack¬ 
ages.  Largest  Company — over  15  million 
dollars  capital— 10  great  factories  and 
branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  repeat 
every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from  start. 
Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan,  N.  Y., 
$184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase  month¬ 
ly.  Dupray,  Mass.,  cleared  $6,000  last 
year;  Emery,  Me.,  $5,000;  Stowe,  Conn., 
$4,000;  Sinclair,  N.  H.,  Storm,  R.  I., 
$4,200  each.  Thousands  make  more  than 
they  ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as 
well.  Simply  follow  the  same  old  time- 
tested  Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  giv¬ 
en  consumers  best  values  and  satisfaction 
for  40  years.  We  supply  everything — 
products,  outfit,  sales  and  service  methods 
which  secure  the  most  business  every¬ 
where.  Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — 
no  boss — you  are  sole  owner  and  man¬ 
ager.  For  particulars  write 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  K-41  RUR  ALBANY,  N.Y. 

UNIT”  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


Complete  Water  Service 


/H  q  Never  bought  such  a 
Suction  Plant  value. 
Simple,  durable  and 
smooth  in  action.  No  belts  to 
cause  trouble.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation.  Capacity  300 
gallons  per  hour.  Simply  open 
the  faucet  and  the  water  runs. 


We  can  furnish  a  complete  line 
of  other  styles  and  sizes  of  water 
systems,  septic  tanks,  water  soft¬ 
eners,  drinking  cups  for  stock. 
Write  for  complete  literature. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
IS  Keete  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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The  Grape  Berry  Moth  in 
1928 

Considerable  injury  from  this  insect 
has  been  noted  in  many  vineyards 
this  Fall,  and  it  has  also  been  reported 
as  causing  more  trouble  in  more  home 
vineyards  than  common.  Wherever 
this  insect  is  noted  the  worst  injury 
is  quite  closely  correlated  with  near¬ 
ness  to  woodlots,  gullies  and  depres¬ 
sions  that  tend  to  collect  and  hold 
fallen  grape  leaves  on  which  the  hi¬ 
bernating  form  of  the  insect  occurs. 
Uusually  the  worst  infested  vines  are 
those  immediately  adjacent  to  the  lee 
side  of  the  woodlot.  From  this  loca¬ 
tion  the  injury  lessens  with  the  dis¬ 
tance  therefrom.  Vines  located  on 
areas  that  hold  a  snow  cover  over  a 
large  part  of  the  Winter  usually  show 
a  high  percentage  of  injury. 

Partial  control  can  be  obtained 
through  cleaning  up  waste  places,  head¬ 
lands,  gullies,  etc.  Late  Fall  or  early 
Spring  plowing  that  covers  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth  the  fallen  leaves 
serves  to  lessen  the  number  to  emerge 
in  the  Spring.  Picking  off  and  de¬ 
stroying  the  wormy  berries,  caused  by 
the  first  brood,  which  are  indicated 
through  a  brilliant  red  discoloration 
about  the  point  where  the  berry  was 
entered  by  the  larva,  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  control.  But  the  great¬ 
est  reliance  must  be  placed  on  thor¬ 
ough  and  timely  spraying.  The  first 
spray  application  for  grape  berry  moth 
must  be  made  before  the  developing 
berries  have  scarce  reached  the  size  of 
small  peas.  A  second  application  is 
very  necessary  just  before  the  berries 
touch  in  the  cluster.  In  vineyards  that 
are  habitually  subject  to  attacks  of 
this  insect  a  third  treatment  will  be 
required  about  two  weeks  following. 

For  berry  moth  control  3  lbs.  of  pow¬ 
dered  arsenate  of  lead,  worked  into  a 
smooth  paste  with  water,  should  be 
added  to  100  gallons  of  a  4-4-50  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  To  this  should  be 
added  3  lbs.  of  resin  fish-oil  soap 
which  has  previously  been  worked  into 
a  little  water.  The  use  of  the  soap  is 
very  necessary  since  the  very  glossy 
berries  must  be  covered  with  a  thin 
film  of  the  poison  in  order  to  kill  the 
larvte  as  they  attempt  to  enter  the  ber¬ 
ries.  It  is  apparent  that  to  be  success¬ 
ful  in  controlling  this  pest  great  care 
must  be  used  to  make  sure  all  the 
clusters  and  berries  be  reached.  Only 
in  a  few  instances  are  larvne  present 
in  the  berries  when  the  fruit  is  mature. 
Delay  in  the  Spring  in  plowing  or  cov¬ 
ering  the  fallen  leaves  tends  to  favor 
infestation.  f.  e.  g. 


Good  Alfalfa  Seed 

One  of  the  chief  causes  contributing 
to  the  many  failures  of  Alfalfa  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  State  is  the  use 
of  an  unsuitable  variety.  Different 
varieties  are  not  distinguishable  by  the 
seed  and  to  the  average  person  they 
are  not  distinguishable  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  growing  plant.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  when  buying  Alfalfa  seed  simply 
call  for  Alfalfa  seed,  naming  no  va¬ 
riety  and  often  they  choose  the  low¬ 
est  priced  seed  which  is  practically  al¬ 
ways  an  inferior  variety,  or  seed  of 
low  vitality. 

During  the  Summer  I  observed  many 
fields  of  Alfalfa  in  all  stages  of  bloom 
and  so  far  as  I  can  recall  I  never  omee 
saw  a  field  with  a  variegation  in  the 
color  of  the  flower.  This  fact  alone 
convinces  that  a  wrong  variety  is  used 
largely. 

Grimm  Alfalfa  has  been  proven  by 
years  of  experiments  and  under  field 
conditions  to  be  the  most  useful  hardy 
variety  to  grow  in  these  parts.  This 
variety  has  a  variegated  colored  flower 
running  from  white,  cream,  yellow  to 
a  deep  purple.  The  Ontario  variegated 
closely  resembles  Grimm  in  many  re¬ 
spects  although  not  quite  as  Winter 
hardy  but  is  much  superior  to  many 
of  the  other  varieties  on  the  market. 
There  is  not  much  use  in  fitting  a  field 
for  such  an  important  crop  and  then 
wreck  the  possibilities  by  using  an  un¬ 
suitable  variety.  j.  c.  m 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS  vs 


/  TEe  Charles  William  Stores  I  tic.  \ 

■.  /  Htw  YOU  CITY  % 

| New  York’s  Foremost  Mail  Order  House 
A  New  FREE  Service  W^TST*’ 

JPtx.  \) UP  WewillsellyourrawfursinNew  A  j 

A  W  York,  America’s  largest  market.  A  ^  f  -A 
We  guarantee  not  only  honest  M 
jF  grading  and  prompt  payment,  but 
VjlF  also  to  obtain  for  you  highest  market 

ft  Prices- 

,/  VJP  This  service  is  absolutely  free.  We  believe  % 
j  J/l  ffW  ^  wiii  meet  a  long  recognized  need  for  a 
f 1  T  quick,  reliable  sales  outlet  for  your  raw  furs.  -\ 
V  H  /  For  full  details  and  shipping  instructions  write  i 
Xmj  for  our  free  “Outdoor  Man’s  Bargain  Book.*’  \ 
gj»|'  For  your  protection,  we  have  prepared  special 
III?  free  shipping  tags.  All  fur  shipments  must  bear 
mjj  these  tags. 

P  Fill  out  coupon  below  for  a  supply  of  tags  and  mail  it  today, 


The  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc. 

14  Stores  Building,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  at  once  a  supply  of  free  shipping  tags  for  raw  furs. 


Address 


Charles  William  Stores 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Tune  in  on  our  Radio  “Trappers’  Hour,' 


- >”  Station  WGY,  Schenectady,  every  Thursday 

evening  from  6:30  to  7:00;  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


with  the 

OSPRAYMO 

High  Pressure  Machines 

FORM  a  fine  mist  which  stays  on  the  foliage 
and  makes  the  job  effective.  Using  an 
OSPRAYMO  means  high  pressure  always. 

OSPRAYMO  sprayers  have  the  last 
word  in  mechanical  agitators,  with 
two  stiff  adjustable  brushes  working  au¬ 
tomatically  in  cleaning  the  suction  strainers. 

No  clogged  pipes  or  nozzles.  Our  slogan: 

A  Sprayer  for  Every  Need — High  Pressure  Guaranteed 
Write  for  catalog.  Don’t  buy  till  it  comes. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

47  Years  at  Sprayer  Building 
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PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  ami  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Danger 


A  New  Exterminator  that  la 
Wonderfully  Effective  yet  Safe  to  Uaef 

K-R-O  is  relatively  harmless  to  human  beings, 
livestock,  dogs,  cats,  poultry,  yet  is  guaranteed 
to  kill  rata  and  mice  every  time. 


Avoid  Dangerous  Poisons 

K-R-O  doea  not  contain  arsenic,  phosphorus, 
barium  carbonate  or  any  other  deadly  poison. 
Its  active  ingredient  is  squill  as  recommended 
by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  in  their  latest 
bulletin  on  "Rat  Control." 

Manylettera  testify  to  the  great  merit  of  K-R-O. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60— Redwood.  $1.40 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten. 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular 

GLASS  .  •  $2.60  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


FURS-HIDES  QUANTITY 

Important  price  list  and  information  now  available. 
Ship  here  for  good  results. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co  LANCASTER,  PA. 


“THE  SAFEST  BANK 
MESSENGER  in  the  WORLD” 

That  is  the  title  of  our  new.  Illustrated  booklet 
telling  all  about  our  convenient  ‘-banking  by 
mail”  method.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 

Dividend  Paid 
/2  /O  July  1st.  1  928 

Interest  Compounded 
Quarterly. 

Assets  over 
$37,000,000.00 
and  over  55,000 
Depositors. 

Chartered  1868 


*'A  customer  bought  one  can  of  K-R-O  on  Sat¬ 
urday  ;  he  put  it  out  that  night  and  on  Mon- 
d»y  gathered  in  a  lard  can  172  dead  rats — ■ 
Crew-Kogera  Drug  Co.,  Hulbert,  Okla." 

SOLO  ON  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

75c  at  your  druggist  or  direct  from  us  at  $1.00 
delivered.  Large  size  (four  times  as  much)  $2.00. 
The  K-R-O  Company.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Mail  this  slip  today  ■■■>■■» 
!  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

1  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  * 
I  booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  * 
I  World.”  I 

I  I 
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I  Address 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


;Ne  y.  Wholesale  Markets 

November  15,  1928. 


MILK 

November :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.10,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.35. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers,  November :  Class  1, 
$3.17 ;  Class  2,  $2.30 ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  $0.51%  @$0.51% 

Ti1  vtrne  Q9  eom’D  (fl)  .a()44 


Extras,  92  score . 

.50%  @ 

.50% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.46 

@ 

.50 

Seconds  . 

.44 

@ 

.45 

Lower  grades . 

.42  %@ 

•43% 

Ladles  . 

.36 

@ 

.41 

Packing  stock . 

.35 

@ 

•37% 

Renovated  . 

.42  %@ 

•43% 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.53 

Extra . 

.51%  @ 

.52 

Firsts . 

.47 

@ 

.50% 

Seconds  . 

.45 

@ 

.46 

Centralized . . . . . . 

.44 

@ 

.48 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  June  special.$0.28 

@.$0.28% 

Fresh,  average  run  . . .  . 

•25% 

Wis.,  flats,  held . 

.26%  @ 

•27% 

Daisies,  fresh . 

.24 

@> 

-24% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  .  . . 

$0.70 

@$0.71 

Extras . 

.65 

@ 

.69 

Average  extras  . 

.62 

@ 

.64 

Extra  firsts . 

.40 

@ 

.60 

Firsts  . » . 

.34 

m 

.45 

Pacific  Coast,  white  . . . 

.45 

@ 

.69 

Mixed  eolors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.60 

@ 

.64 

Gathered,  best . 

.49 

@ 

.54 

Common  to  good  .... 

.29 

@ 

.45 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS,  RABBITS 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.40@$0.43 

Fair  to  good . 30  @  .39 

Roosters  . 16@  .24 

Fowls  . 24  @  .34 

Ducks  . 14@  *27 

Turkeys,  young . 50@  .53 

Old  . 30  @  .41 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 50 .70 

Dark,  doz . 2.50@  3.50 

Culls  .  1.50 @  2.00 


Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair  . . .  .35 @  .50 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Fowls,  lb.  .  . 
Chickens  . . . 
Roosters  . . . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits 


. .  ..$0.23 @$0.30 
.  . .  .26  @  .42 

. . .  .20  @  .21 

...  .20  @  .25 

...  .15  @  .25 

. . .  .20  @  .25 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  ............ 

Common  to  good . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs . . 


$11.50@13.50 
.  7.25@  9.75 
.  7.75  @  9.50 
.17.00(^19.00 
.10.00  @13.00 
.  5.00 @  6.75 
.13.00  @13.50 


DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.22 @$0.24 

Good  to  prime . 17 @  .20 

Culls  . 13  @  .15 

Lambs,  h.h.,  each . 8.00@14.00 

Pigs,  20  to  30  lbs . 18  @  .20 

Steers,  100  lbs . 23.00 @27.00 

Bulls  . 14.00@18.50 

Cows  . 16.00  @19.00 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.00@$2.25 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 1.50@  1.75 

Maine,  150  lbs .  1.65@  2.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 1.50 @  2.25 

Bu.  bskt .  1.00@  1.25 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . . . 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl., 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Okra,  bu . -  •  • 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl . 

Hubbard,  bbl . . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  . . . . 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.  . . . 
Watercress,  100  bchs . 


$1.00  @$1.25 
.15  @  .25 

28.00@30.00 
1.25  @  1.75 
1.00@  2.50 
,  1.00@  1.40 
1.75@  4.50 
15.00 
.50  @  1.25 
1.50 @  2.50 
.50  @  2.00 
4.00@10.00 
,  3.00 @  4.25 
2.50  @  6.00 
.50  @  .75 

2.00 @  9.00 
1.00  @  1.25 
.50  @  1.00 
2.00@  2.75 
2.50@  3.00 
1.00  @  7.00 
1.00@  3.00 
1.50@  1.85 
2.50  @  3.50 


DRIED  BEANS 

(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9.75@10.00 

Pea  .  8.75 @  9.00 

Red  kidney .  8.00  @  8.25 


FRUITS 


Apples,  bu . $0.50@$3.50 

Bbl . 2.00  @12.00 

Pears,  bbl . 3.00 @  7.50 

Quinces,  bu . 50 @  1.25 

Cranberries,  14  bbl . 3.00@  3.75 

Grapes,  12-ot.  b«kt . 50@  .55 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $25.00@26.00 

No.  2  . 22.00  @23.00 

No.  3 . 15.00 @20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@25.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring 

No.  2  red  . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

Barley  . 

Rye . . . 


$1.33% 

1.60 

1.06% 

.55 

•74% 

1.11% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Lima  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head . 

Onions,  lb . 

Cabbage,  lb . 


. $0.19 

.  $0.58@  .59 

.  .35@  .42 

,  .80  @  .85 

,  .50  @  .75 

,  .40  @  .45 

.50  @  .65 

,  .50  @  .55 

.  .35  @  .40 

,  .02  @  .03 

.15  @  .20 

,  .25  @  .35 

.35  @  .40 

.40  @  .45 

.05  @  .15 

.10  @  .15 

.05  @  .10 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Most  produce  has  sold  moderately  well  at  Bos¬ 
ton  during  the  past  week  with  demand  steady 
on  apples,  cauliflower,  celery,  cranberries,  let¬ 
tuce,  good  onions,  spinach  and  tomatoes.  Prices 
on  all  commodities  have  held  reasonably  firm. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  Baldwins,  ord.,  50c  to  $1.  Fanev, 
.$1.25  to  $1.75.  McIntosh,  ord.,  $1.25  to  $2.75. 
Fancy,  $3  to  $4  std.  bn.  box.  Me.,  bbls.,  A2%- 
in.  up,  Wolf  River,  $2.50  to  $3.50.  U.  S.  1, 
214-in..  Va.  Staymans,  $1.50  to  $1.60.  Yorks, 
$1.25  to  $1.60  bu.  bskt.  Wash.,  fancy,  Stay- 
mans,  all  sizes,  $1.90  to  $2  box. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs.,  50  to  85c.  Cut  off,  85c  to  $1.10; 
few,  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow; 
market  oversupplied.  Native  white,  85c  to  $1.10 
std.  bu.  box.  Savoy,  mostly  $1  to  $1.50  bbl. 
N.  Y.,  Danish,  100-lb.  sacks,  few  sales,  $1.65 
to  $1.85.  Me.,  Danish,  $1.65  to  $1.75  100  lbs. 

Carrots.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  24  bchs,  75c  to  $1.10.  Cut  off,  $1  to 
$1.35  std.  bu.  box.  Cal.,  crts,  $2  to  $3. 

Cauliflower. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native.  4-12  hds.,  75c  to  $1.10.  N.  Y.,  $2.25 
to  $2.75  crt.  Cal.,  crts,  $2. 

Celery. — -Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs,  white,  $1.75  to  $2.75.  Pascal,  $3 
to  $3.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  2-3 
crts,  best,  $2.50  to  $3;  poorer,  lower. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native,  *4 -bbl.  crts,  $3  to  $3.50; 
few,  $3.75;  %  bbls.,  $6  to  $7. 

Cucumbers.- — Supplies  light,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  70  cukes,  med.  to  No.  1,  $5  to  $9; 
few  $9.50.  Few  fancy,  $10  to  $11  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  h.h.,  ord.,  18  hds.,  85c  to  $1.25. 
Cal.,  $4.50  to  $5.50  crt. 

Mushrooms.- — Supplies  moderately  heavy;  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Native  and  Pa.,  fancy,  75c  to  $1.25 
3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  yellows,  1.50  to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box.  Mass., 
300  lbs.,  $2.75  to  $3.50.  Valencias,  Spanish, 
$2  to  $2.25  %  case.  Ind.  and  Mich.,  100  lbs., 
$4  to  $4.25.  N.  Y„  med.,  $3.50  100  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  75  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.,  100-lb. 
bags,  Gr.  Mts.,  $1.15;  few  $1.20. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native,  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  N.  J.  and 
Md.  bu.  bskt.  Savoy,  mostly  $1.15  to  $1.25. 

Squash.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Blue  Hubbard,  $30  to  $50  ton.  Blue  Hub¬ 
bard,  $1.25  to  $1.75  bbl.  Fancy  Turban,  most¬ 
ly,  $2  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  im¬ 
proved.  H.II.,  20  to  30e  lb.  Cal.,  lugs,  best, 
$3  to  $3.25.  Ohio,  h.h,  fancy,  mostly,  $2.50  to 
$2.75  10-lb.  bskt. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  quiet.  No. 
1  Timothy,  $24.50  to  $25.50.  Eastern,  $17.50 
to  $22.  Clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
50c.  Firsts,  46%  to  49%c.  Seconds,  44%  to 
46c  lb. 

Eggs.  - —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  72c.  Mixed  colors,  70c.  White 
extras,  70c  doz.  Fresh  eastern  extras,  65c. 
Undergrades,  35  to  40c  doz. 

Cheese.— Market  steady.  Wins  extras  fresh, 
26  to  27c.  Firsts  new,  25  to  26c.  Extras  held, 
31  to  32c.  Firsts  held,  28  to  30e  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $9  to 
$9.50.  Cal.,  small  white,  $9.25  to  $9.50.  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes,  $8.50  to  $8.75.  Red  Kidnev,  $8.50 
to  $8.75.  Limas,  $10  to  $10.25  100-lb.  sack. 

Wools.— Market  firm.  Demand  good.  No  price 
changes  noted. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  45  to  46c; 
clothing,  38  to  39c:  %  blood,  combing,  50  to 
51c;  clothing,  43  to  44c;  %  blood,  combing, 
55c;  clothing,  49  to  50c;  %  blood,  combing,  54 
to  55c;  clothing,  45  to  47c;  low  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  48  to  49c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  $1.10  to 
$1.15;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03;  %  blood,  combing, 
$1.05  to  $1.10;  clothing,  97c  to  $1;  %  blood, 
combing,  $1  to  $1.03;  clothing,  91  to  96c;  % 
blood,  combing,  93  to  96c;  clothing,  80  to  85c; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  82  to  87c.  Terr,  mostly, 
combing,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03; 
%  blood,  combing,  $1.07  to  $1.12;  clothing,  97c 
to  $1;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.02  to  $1.06;  cloth¬ 
ing,  95  to  98c;  %  blood,  combing,  95  to  98c; 
clothing,  85  to  90e;  low  %  blood,  87  to  90e. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Western  New  York  apples  of  choice  quality 
are  not  in  any  excess  supply  and  demand  is 
better  than  last  week.  Butter  and  eggs  are 
firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery,  prints,  52  to  53c;  tubs,  51  to  52c; 
firsts,  46  to  50e.  Cheese,  steady;  new  flats, 
daisies,  longhorn,  27  to  28c;  brick,  29  to  30c; 
limburger,  32  to  33c;  brick  Swiss,  34  to  35c. 
Eggs,  firm;  grade  A,  60  to  65c;  grade  B,  55  to 
58c;  grade  C,  29  to  40c;  unclassified,  48  to  60c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady;  fowls,  26  to  38c; 
chickens,  37  to  39c;  old  roosters,  20  to  22c; 
ducks,  26  to  29c;  geese,  20  to  25c;  turkevs,  60 
to  55c.  Live  poultry,  unsettled;  fowls,  20  to 


28c;  broilers,  22  to  28c;  old  roosters,  19  to  20c; 
ducks,  22  to  27c;  geese,  20  to  21c;  turkeys,  43 
to  45c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Hub- 
bardson,  Pippin,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  King,  Twen¬ 
ty  Ounce,  $1  to  $1.75;  Wealthy,  Northern  Spy, 
$1  to  $2;  Russet,  Greening,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Alexander,  $1.15  to  $1.35;  Baldwin,  Wolf  River, 
$1.35  to  $1.50;  Snow,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  McIntosh, 
$1.50  to  $2.50;  Spitzenberg,  $2.25  to  $3;  Jona¬ 
than,  western  box,  $1.65  to  $2;  Rome  Beauty, 
$2.50  to  $2.75;  Delicious,  $3  to  $3.50.  Potatoes, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  35  to  80c;  150-lb. 
sack,  $1.65  to  $2;  sweets,  Md.,  hamper,  $1.50 
to  $1.65. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  strong:  pea,  cwt., 
$9  to  $9.25;  medium,  $9.25  to  $9.75;  marrow, 
red  kidney,  $11  to  $12;  white  kidney,  $12  to 
$12.50.  Onions,  firm;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $3;  100-lb.  sack,  $3.85  to  $4.25;  Spanish, 
crate,  $1.75  to  $2;  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.— Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
'$3.75  to  $4.75;  grapes,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.50; 
Cal.,  Malaga,  lug,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Emperor, 
$1.50  to  $1.60;  pears,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.75;  quinces, 
bu.,  35c  to  $1.35. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  wax,  bu.,  $2.75 
to  $3.75;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.35;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  20c;  cabbage,  bu.,  30  to  90c; 
carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.30;  cauliflower,  bu.,  35c 
to  $1.25;  celery,  doz.,  50  to  90c;  cucumbers, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  eggplant,  bu,  $1  to  $2.75; 
lettuce,  box,  60c  to  $1;  Cal.,  Iceberg,  crate, 
$4.50  to  $5.25;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt,  75c  to 
$1.25;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  50  to  55c;  oyster  plant, 
doz.  bchs,  65c  to  $1;  parsley,  doz.  bchs.  25  to 
30c;  parsnips,  %  bu.  bskt,  75c  to  $1.25;  pep¬ 
pers,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  pumpkins,  bn.,  25  to 
65c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c;  spinach,  bu., 
40  to  85c;  squash,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  tomatoes,  20- 
lb.  bskt.,  $2  to  $2.50;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  90c; 
watercress,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c. 

Feeds — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  loose,  ton, 
$16  to  $18;  clover,  mixed,  $12  to  $15;  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $11;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $33; 
standard  middlings,  $33.50;  red-dog,  $42;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $45;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent,  $58;  hominy,  $38;  glutten,  $44.55; 
oatfeed,  $19.  C.  H.  B. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
52e. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  60c;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
70c;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  45c;  minimum  weight, 
all  eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c;  cottage,  roll,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk.— Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  but¬ 
termilk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.75;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb,,  4c; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c; 
new  cabbage,  lb.,  4c;  cabbage,  red,  head,  6c; 
new  carrots,  bch,  5c;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  10c;  endive,  lb.,  8c;  horseradish,  % 
pt.,  15e;  horseradish  root,  lb.,  10c;  leek,  bch, 
5c;  lettuce,  Iceland,  head,  5c;  home-grown,  bch, 
5c;  onions,  pk.,  30c;  pie  pumpkins,  lb.,  10  to 
15c;  new  potatoes,  pk.,  25c;  parsley,,  bch,  10c; 
peppers,  doz.,  25c;  pieplant,  2  lbs.,  5c;  potatoes, 
bu.,  85c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  radishes,  bch, 
5c;  salsify,  bch,  10c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
spinach,  pk.,  30c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4c; 
Summer  squash,  ib.,  2c;  turnips,  rutabagas, 
lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  33e;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb.,  40c;  geese,  lb., 
35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  35c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  32c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c;  pressed  veal, 
lb.,  40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  20c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  26c; 
liamburg,  lb.,  20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  stew¬ 
ing  lamb,  lb.,  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  55c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  sliced, 
lb.,  38c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork  loins, 
lb.,  28c;  whole  hams,  lb.,  34c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.,  25c;  cider  vinegar, 
gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar,  lb., 
35c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet  cider,  gal., 
40c;  strawberry  plants,  100,  75c;  hickorynuts, 
qt.,  15c;  cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  25  to  28c;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  25  to  33c;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  25  to  32c;  dressed, 
lb.,  40  to  45c;  broilers,  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
Leghorns,  25  to  28c;  heavy,  32  to  35c;  squabs, 
pair,  75c  to  $1;  butter,  lb.,  60  to  65c;  eggs,  60 
to  72c;  grade  A,  24-oz.  case,  $19  to  $19.50; 
fancy,  white,  $20  to  $21;  unclassified,  $17.50; 
retail,  70  to  72c;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  50  to  60c; 
duck  eggs,  doz.,  75c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu.,  75e 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  75  to  90c;  celery,  doz. 
bchs,  40  to  60c;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1.25 
to  $2;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  honey,  qt.,  60 
to  75c;  cap,  25c;  lettuce,  crate,  75c  to  $1.65; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.50;  onions,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  peppers,  bu.,  75c 
to  $2.25;  potatoes,  bu.,  70  to  85c;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs,  60c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  75e  to  $1; 
squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  endive,  doz.,  50c. 

Fruits.— Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3.50;  grapes,  lb., 
2%  to  4c;  peaches,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  pears, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  prunes,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $13  to  $14; 
wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.50. 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

These  figures  and  notes  are  supplied  by  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Connecticut  Market  Bulletin,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Hartford. 

Native  apple  prices,  quotations  mostly  from 
the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  markets:  Sutton, 
$1.25;  Winesap,  $1.50  to  $2;  Jonathan,  $1.75 
to  $2;  Delicious,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  Pewaukee,  $1.25 
to  $1.75;  Snow,  $1.75  to  $2;  Gilliflower,  $1.25 
to  $1.75;  Pound  Sweet,  $1.75  to  $2,  and  Lemon 
Pippin,  $1.50  to  $1.75  bu. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Bridgeport,  Nov.  13. — Fruits  and  Vegetables: 
Apples,  Baldwin,  $1.50  to  $2;  Baldwins,  A2%- 
in.,  bbl.,  $5.50  to  $6;  King,  14  qts.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Opalescent,  14  qts.,  $1  to  $1.50;  McIntosh,  14 
qts.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Pippins,  14  qts.,  $1  to 
$1.15;  Greenings,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  Northern 
Spy,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  No.  2  and  drops,  14  qts., 
40  to  75c;  cranberries,  %-bbl.  box,  $7.50  to  $9; 
grapes,  Concord,  12  qts.,  60  to  65c;  oranges, 
Florida,  176-216,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  cauliflower,  doz.  crate,  $1.50  to  $2; 
cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2;  celery,  12-stalk  bun.,  80  to  90c;  kale,  bu., 
50  to  75c;  lettuce,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.40;  onions, 
bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1;  2  bu.  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.75; 
pumpkins,  Sugar,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Rutabagas, 
100  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $2;  spinach,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ; 

squash,  lb.,  3  to  4c;  turnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1. 

Poultry  and  Dairy. — Chickens,  live,  11).,  26  to 
30c;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  ducks,  dressed,  lb., 
28  to  30c;  fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  30  to  36c;  live, 
lb.,  23  to  32c;  eggs.  Conn,  newlaid  fancy,  75  to 
80c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  68  to  70c;  Conn,  spe¬ 
cial  No.  2,  55  to  60c;  Conn,  extra,  68  to  70e; 

Conn,  gathered,  65  to  68c;  western,  40  to  51c; 
butter,  92  score,  lb.,  49  to  53c. 

Hartford,  Nov,  14. — Fruits  and  Vegetables: 


November  24,  192S 

Apples,  Baldwins,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Baldwins 
A2%-ln.,  bbl.,  $4  to  $5;  King,  14  qts.,  90c  to 
$1.10;  Opalescent,  14  qts.,  75c  to  $1.15;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  14  qts.,  $1.40  to  $2;  Pippins,  14  qts.,  75c 
to  $1;  Greenings,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  Northern 
Spy,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  No.  2  and  drops,  14  qts. 
40  to  50c;  cranberries,  %  bbl.  box,  $7.50  to 
$8.25;  grapes,  Concord,  12  qts.,  60  to  700- 
oranges,  Florida,  176-216,  $6.50  to  $10;  beets’ 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cauliflower,  doz.  crate,  $2  50 
to  $3.50;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  b'u.. 
$1.50  to  $2;  celery,  12-stalk  bun.,  75c  to  $1; 
kale,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  lettuce,  doz.,  75c  to  $1. 40- 
onions,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2;  potatoes,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  2  bu.  U.  S.  No. 
1,  $1.50  to  $1.80;  pumpkins,  Sugar,  doz.,  $1.10 
to  $1.50;  Rutabagas,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $1.60; 
spinach,  bu.,  60c  to  $1;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c; 
turnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.  Poultry  and  Dairy. — 
Chickens,  live,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  dressed,  lb.,  40 
to  48c;  ducks,  dressed,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  fowls 
dressed,  lb.,  30  to  36c;  live,  lb.,  22  to  30c; 
eggs,  Conn,  newlaid  fancy,  72c;  Conn,  special 
No.  1,  68  to  70c;  Conn,  special  No.  2,  50  to 
58c;  Conn,  extra,  65  to  68c;  Conn,  gathered,  02 
to  65c;  western,  40  to  60c;  butter,  92  score, 
lb.,  48  to  54c. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Apple  receipts  are  again  quite  liberal.  A 
few  weeks  ago  the  market  became  so  glutted 
that  it  was  difficult  to  sell  any  apples  unless 
fancy.  A  short  period  followed  in  which  the 
market  became  well  cleared  of  inferior  fruit 
and  all  fruit  moved  well.  This  only  lasted  a 
week  or  two  and  again  we  are  receiving  more 
nearby  apples  of  medium  to  poor  quality  than 
the  trade  can  readily  absorb  but  which  must 
go  into  immediate  consumption.  In  consequence 
the  market  has  been  quite  dull.  Supplies  out¬ 
side  of  those  from  the  western  boxed  apples 
States  are  confined  largely  to  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Dalaware,  Maryland.  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia.  Virginia  unclassi¬ 
fied  2%-in.  Staymans  were  quoted  $1  to  $1.25 
bushel;  York  State  unclassified  Ilubbardstons 
brought  $1,  and  Wolf  Rivers  $1.10  bushel.  New 
Jersey,  Romes  and  Staymans  sold  at  from  75c  to 
$1.25  bushel  with  fancy  bringing  $1.50  to  $1.75, 
and  as  high  as  $2  a  bushel  was  being  asked  for 
fancy  Pennsylvania  Staymans  but  they  moved 
very  slowly  at  that  figure.  The  trade  has  not 
been  taking  hold  of  the  cranberries  as  was  ex¬ 
pected,  but  doubtless  the  holidays  will  stimu¬ 
late  business.  Grapes  were  very  dull  and  have 
been  for  two  weeks,  12-qt.  Climax  baskets 
Concords  moving  slowly  at  35  to  45c.  White 
potatoes  continue  to  be  very  dull,  with  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Maryland  Cobblers  in  100-105-lb. 
sacks  working  out  around  $1  a  sack  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  round  whites  at  $1.25  to  $1.35;  few 
SI. 40  per  120  lbs.  Sweet  potatoes  were  less 
active.  Most  sweets  are  now  coming  out  of 
storage  but  the  demand  is  slow  and  market 
was  inclined  to  weakness.  Virginia  barrels 
No.  1  were  quoted  $2  to  $2.25  with  very  large 
and  off  grade  stock  as  low  as  $1.50  bbl.  New 
Jersey  %-bu.  basket  sweets  ranged  75c  to  $1.15 
and  Delaware  bushels  90c  to  $1.15.  Yams  sold 
better  than  sweets,  working  out  $1.25  a  bushel. 
Nearby  cabbage  was  dull  but  York  State  Danish 
stock  closed  firm  at  $25  to  $30  a  ton.  Celery 
supplies  were  a  little  lighter  last  week  and  the 
demand  was  a  little  better,  York  State  2-3 
crates  selling  $1.50  to  $2.50.  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  wired  bunches  ranged  7  to  12c, 
few  fancy  15  to  17%c.  Beets  strengthened  a 
little  but  carrots  held  about  steady.  Spinach 
has  been  fluctuating  somewhat  but  50  to  65c 
bushel  is  about  the  average  range  of  prices. 
Onions  moved  up  a  little,  York  State  yellows, 
large,  selling  mostly  $3.50  to  $3.75  and  mid- 
westerns  brought  $3.90  to  $4  per  100-lb.  sack. 
Very  little  good  eastern  lettuce  is  arriving. 
Brussels  sprouts  from  Long  Island  ranged  15  to 
22c  a  quart.  Cucumbers,  peas,  beans,  peppers, 
etc.,  are  coming  mostly  from  the  South  or  Far 
West,  although  a  few  peppers  continue  to  ar¬ 
rive  from  nearby.  Long  Island  continues  to 
ship  cauliflower  to  the  local  market,  fancy  bring¬ 
ing  up  to  $2.50  a  crate  but  most  sales  ranged 
$1  to  $2. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

Egg  receipts  for  the  week  amounted  to  only 
15,630  cases  against  18,600  cases  for  the  week 
previous.  Trading  was  generally  quiet  but  the 
supply  of  high-quality  eggs  was  light  and  on 
such  the  prices  were  well  maintained.  Fresh 
extra  firsts  were  quoted  at  49c  a  dozen,  and 
fresh  firsts  at  45c.  There  was  limited  trading 
in  carefully  selected  candled  fresh  eggs  put  up 
especially  for  the  carton  trade  at  58  to  60c  a 
dozen.  Fresh  seconds  moved  rather  slowly  at 
33  to  34c.  Storage  eggs  moved  out  at  the  rate 
of  2,000  to  4,000  cases  a  day,  but  holdings  in 
Philadelphia  are  still  16,200  cases  heavier  than 
a  year  ago.  Storage  packed  extra  firsts  sold  at 
35  to  36c  and  firsts  32  to  33c  a  dozen.  Cold 
storage  holdings  for  four  principal  markets  of 
the  country  equaled  2,324,350  cases  on  Nov. 
13  against  2,060,700  cases  a  year  ago. 

Live  poultry  offerings  were  more  than  ade¬ 
quate  for  current  needs  although  receipts  were 
only  moderate.  Fancy  Plymouth  Rock  fowl 
topped  the  market  at  30  to  31c  while  Spring 
chickens  of  the  same  breed  worked  out  at  29 
to  30c.  Mixed  colored  breeds  of  Spring  chick¬ 
ens  sold  at  26  to  28c  and  the  same  class  of 
fowls  ranged  28  to  30c.  On  the  other  hand 
White  Leghorn  springers  averaged  27c,  a  cent 
above  White  __  Leghorn  fowl.  Young  turkeys 
Were  quoted  45  to  48c,  and  old  toms  ranged  38  to 
42c  a  lb.  Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  were 
about  average  for  the  season  but  trading  was 
quiet.  Fancy  stock  held  firm.  Fresh-killed 
fowl,  barreled-packed,  weighing  5  to  6  lbs.  or 
more  averaged  32c,  and  western  boxed-packed 
brought  from  2  to  3c  a  lb.  more.  Medium- 
weight  fowl  ranged  28  to  31c  and  small  sold  as 
low  as  23c.  Nearby  broilers  packed  in  barrels 
and  iced  held  steady  at  38  to  40c  a  lb.  Fancy 
nearby  turkeys,  fresh-killed,  were  quoted  55 
to  58c  and  young  Long  Island  ducks,  27c  a  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Receipts  of  high-quality  hay  were  kept  well 
cleaned  up,  and  on  such  the  market  held  firm, 
No.  2  Timothy  ranging  $17.50  to  $18  a  ton, 
and  No.  3  at  from  $15  to  $15.50  a  ton.  Best 
Timothy  clover  mixed  was  quoted  up  to  $17  a 
ton,  and  No.  2  averaged  $14.50.  Undergrades  of 
hay  were  plentiful  and  on  such  the  market  was 
easy.  Receipts  of  straw  were  light  and  the 
market  was  firmly  held  at  $18  to  $20  a  ton  for 
best  straight  rye  straw.  Wheat  and  oat  straw 
ranged  $13  to  $15  a  ton.  B.  W.  S. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


STEERS 

Good  to  choice  .  $13.25 

Good,  1,300  to  1,400  lbs . $12.00@12.75 

Medium  to  good,  1,200  to  1,300  lbs. .  11.75@12.50 

Tidy,  1,050  to  1,150  lbs . 12.25@13.<)0 

Fair,  900  to  1,100  lbs . 10.75@!1.50 

Common,  700  to  900  lbs . 7.50@  9.50 

Common  to  good  fat  bulls  .  6.00@10.00 

Common  to  good  fat  cows  .  4.00@10.00 

Heifers,  700  to  1,100  lbs .  8.00@11.50 

Fresh  cows  and  springers  . 30.00@130.00 

HOGS 


Prime  heavy  hogs  . S9.10@$9.25 

Heavy  mixed  . .  9.35@  9.40 

Prime  Medium  weights  .  .  9.35@  9.40 

Best  heavy  yorkers  .  .  9.35@  9.40 

Good  light  yorkers  .  S.50@  8.75 

P'gs.  as  to  quality  .  S.00@  8.50 

Common  to  good  rough  ’  ...  7.00@  8.00 

Stags  .  i .  .  5.50@  6,50 
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TiP'Praof 

HAVES 

FRUIT-FOG 

SPRAYERS 

Underslung  trucks.  Cut- 
under  front  wheels.  Safe 
on  hillsides.  Wide  tires  go 
through  sand  easily.  300 
pou  nd  pressure,  wi  th  Frui  t- 
Fog  gun  sprays  topmost 
branches.  50  models  from 
300galloncapacitytohand 
types.  All  guaranteed.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  any  sprayer, 
write  for  48  page  free  cat¬ 
alog.  Mention  what  type 
sprayer  you  need. 

Hayes  Pump  &  Planter  Co. 

Dept.  913  Gtalva,  Illinois 


That*8  wbat  J.A. 
Riplogla  of  Appa¬ 
noose  Co.,  Ia.,  mada 
With  his  Hercules  Stump 
Puller  during  the  past  six 
Pears  in  spare  time.  Wm. 
-Jelson  of  Kansas  cleared 
his  own  land,  made  $2000, 
then  sold  his  machine.  Thero 
Is  big  money  in  pulling  stumps 
for  yourself  and  others  with 


HERCULES 

..  TRIPLE  POWER  STUMP  PULLER 


Clear  any  stump  land  quickly  at  very  low  cost.  Hand  or 
horse  power  machines.  Easy  work.  Hercules  i9  the 
fast,  reliable,  efficient,  dependable  machine  for  pulling 
stumps  and  hedges.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  users  say  so. 
tA/yifo  Today  for  new  combined  land 
*' ,  clearing  guide  and  catalog. 

Reduced  price  offer  to  early  buyers.  Biar 
discount  to  first  buyer  in  your  territory. 
Easy  payments.  Only  $10.00  down. 

Send  no  money— just  your  name 
—today. 

HERCULES  MFQ.  CO. 

1330  2Stb  SL  Centerville,  lews 


-  TUNE  IN  OK 


STATION 

r  i  if 

GEO.  I, 


'‘I’ve  got  some  important  things  to  tell  you  fellow3 
who  trap  and  tra  le  in  furs.  I  d  like  to  meet  each 
one  of  you  personally  to  tell  you  these  things  but 
since  that’s  impossible,  I’m  doing  tho  next  best 
thing — talking  to  you  through  this  magazine. 

Many  of  you  boys  know  me.  I’ve  been  buying 
furs  now  for  over  20  years  and  today  I’m  the  larg¬ 
est  raw  fur  merchant  in  the  East. 

I’m  not  saying  that  to  boast,  simply  to  prove  that 
my  methods  of  doing  business  are  the  methods 
that  give  you  the  MOST  money  for  your  furs. 

To  start  with,  I  pay  the  highest  prices  possible 
for  your  furs. 

And  I  pay  you  every  penny  I  quote.  If  your  fur8 
are  worth  $150  you  get  my  check  for  $150.  I  don't 
make  any  deduction  for  commission,  handling, 
Bhipping  charges — no  deductions  of  any  kind. 

On  shipments  that  amount  to  $50  or  over  I  pay  an 
extra  cash  premium  OVER  and  ABOVE  the 
market  price. 

I  have  a  tremendous  outlet  f  or  furs  of  all  kinds,  that's 
why  I  pay  a  bonus — I  want  every  pelt  you  trap. 

And  there’s  no  waiting  for  your  money,  your  check 
is  mailed  the  day  your  furs  are  received. 

Clip  and  mail  coupon  for  my  latest  authentic  New 
York  Price  List  FREE  shipping  tags,  trapper’s  guide 
and  letters  from  trappers  with  whom  I  do  business. 

_ coupon; _ 

Mr.  George  I.  Fox 
George  X  Fox  Corp. 

238  W.  30th  St.  N.  Y. 

Send  me  absolutely  FREE  the  items  mentioned 
above. 


Name 


Add,rese. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

ty  Robert i. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Si.,  New  York 


Figuring  on  an  Orchard 

Next  Spring  I  intend  to  set  out  an  or¬ 
chard  of  fruit  trees,  the  plot  consisting 
of  five  acres,  is  500  feet  wide,  on  sidehill, 
facing  and  sloping  south  ;  soil  is  slightly 
acid,  not  being  worked  for  years.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  fruit  growing  and  would 
like  to  have  you  plot  out  an  orchard  for 
me  of  varieties  that  have  given  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  this  locality  or  section.  I  have  in 
mind,  five  sour  cherries,  five  sweet  cher¬ 
ries,  three  varieties  of  pears,  10  each 
(Kieffer,  Bartlett  and  Seckel),  grapes  10, 
plums  10,  quince  10,  peaches  100  free  and 
40  clingstone,  using  those  as  a  filler  for 
apples.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  va¬ 
rieties  nor  the  distances  that  are  required 
for  these  trees.  G.  A.  s. 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 

You  mention  a  total  of  five  acres  for 
planting  the  fruit  trees.  This  is  much 
larger  than  one  of  the  home  orchards,  yet 
is  rather  small  to  be  a  commercial  pro¬ 
position  with  its  special  equipment  and 
highly  specialized  management.  My  ad¬ 
vice  would  be  to  enlarge  it  so  that  you 
will  be  justified  in  caring  for  it  properly 
or  else  reduce  the  size  until  it  is  not 
much  more  than  two  acres.  While  the 
various  kinds  of  fruit  you  wish  to  grow 
indicate  the  home  orchard  type  or  plant¬ 
ing,  the  five  acres  mean  that  you  will 
have  a  considerable  surplus  of  fruit  to 
market  if  all  goes  normally.  This  mar¬ 
keted  fruit  will  have  to  meet  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  well-grown  produce  from  your 
own  county,  in  all  probability,  which 
means  that  your  fruit  will  have  to  be  at¬ 
tractive.  The  time  of  growing  fruit  with¬ 
out  any  considerable  amount  of  care  is 
past.  The  cost  of  bringing  one  acre  of 
apples  from  planting  to  bearing  ranges 
from  $200  to  $600  an  acre. 

Since  your  field  is  located  on  a  side- 
hill,  I  assume  that  it  has  good  air  and 
water  drainage,  yet  is  not  so  steep  that 
orchard  operations  would  be  interferred 
with.  The  site  should  not  be  exposed  to 
frequent  heavy  winds,  particularly  when 
the  fruit  is  on  the  trees.  A  good  water 
supply  close  at  hand  is  essential  to  keep 
spraying  costs  within  reason. 

Next  to  the  site  of  the  orchard,  the  soil 
will  have  much  to  do  with  the  orchard’s 
success.  If  this  field  is  too  poor  to  grow 
ordinary  farm  crops,  it  is  also  too  poor 
for  a  good  orchard,  although  the  fact  that 
it  has  lain  fallow  for  several  years  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  soil  is  in 
poor  condition.  Land  lying  unused  will 
even  build  up  slowly,  as  a  general  thing. 
The  soil  should  be  reasonably  deep  and 
well-drained  yet  able  to  hold  moisture 
and  plant  food.  Boulders  or  rock  out¬ 
crops  wrill  not  be  so  much  of  a  handicap 
in  orcharding  unless  they  are  too  numer¬ 
ous  or  if  they  show  a  thin  soil.  The  acid 
condition  of  the  soil  which  you  mention 
will  have  no  effect  on  the  trees  themselves 
but  it  would  affect  the  growing  of  legumes 
or  even  the  kind  of  grass  sod  when  ex¬ 
treme.  Fall  plowing  of  the  portion  you 
intend  to  plant  this  Fall  is  advisable  un¬ 
less  the  soil  will  wash  badly.  In  this  case, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  plow  in  the  Spring 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  shovel  is  still 
about  the  best  means  of  hole  digging. 

For  commercial  apple  varieties  suited 
to  Luzerne  County,  you  can  rely  on  the 
following  sorts  which  are  grouped  in 
order  of  ripening :  McIntosh,  Delicious, 
Jonathan,  Spy,  Stayman  and  Baldwin. 
These  should  undoubtedly  be  the  bulk  of 
your  trees.  For  early  apples,  a  few 
Transparent  might  do,  and  for  Fall,  sev¬ 
eral  Wealthy  may  prove  valuable. 

Peaches  are  almost  certain  to  be  a 
more  or  less  risky  crop.  You  will  find 
Greensboro  a  hardy  sort ;  it  is  early, 
white-fleslied  and  semi-cling.  South  Ha¬ 
ven  comes  considerably  later  with  its  yel¬ 
low  flesh,  also  being  hardy  and  a  free¬ 
stone.  Elberta  follows  as  the  standard 
peach  commercially,  although  not  the  best 
in  quality.  Elberta  is  not  hardy  in  bud 
but  should  comprise  the  larger  part  of 
the  peaches.  If  you  are  positive  you  want 
clingstones  and  can  sell  them,  Heath 
Cling  is  the  variety  of  this  sort  most  com¬ 
monly  catalogued  by  the  nurserymen.  It 
ripens  about  two  weeks  after  Elberta  and 
is  used  in  pickling  and  preserves.  For  a 
late  freestone,  try  a  few  Salway,  which 
ripen  in  October. 

Sour  cherries  always  remind  one  of 
Montmorency.  For  sweet  cherries  why 
not  try  some  of  the  wild  sweet  Mazzards 
which  are  easy  to  find  in  fence  rows  and 
on  the  hills?  They  are  hardy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  and  will  grow  with  as  little  care  and 
attention  as  any  fruit.  It  is  possible  to 
select  colors  in  them  from  almost  yellow 
(o  black,  together  with  all  sorts  of  flavors. 
If  you  wish  cultivated  varieties,  plant 
Black  Tartarian  with  Schmidt  and  Wind¬ 
sor  to  insure  .  cross  pollination.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  sweet  cherries  are  more  sure  to 
live  with  Fall  planted  one-year-old  trees. 

A  plum  selection  in  order  of  ripening 
would  be  Burbank,  Lombard,  Bradshaw, 
Green  Gage,  Italian  or  German  Prune 
and  Shropshire  Damson.  Orange  is  the 
standard  quince  variety. 

Planting  distances  should  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Apples,  40x40 ;  pears,  20x20 ; 
peaches,  20x20 ;  sour  cherries,  20x20 ; 
sweet  cherries,  40x40 ;  plums,  20x20 ; 
quinces,  20x20.  The  direction  of  the  rows 
whether  up  and  down  the  slope  or  cross¬ 
wise  will  dex>end  on  the  degree  of  slope 
and  similar  conditions  as  well  as  per¬ 
sonal  choice.  The  peaches  can  go  in  the 
apples  as  fillers,  but  the  rest  of  the  kinds 
of  fruit  should  be  kept  separate  for  con¬ 
venience  in  handling.  R.  H.  s. 


Save  Money 


ON 


AUTOMOBILE 

INSURANCE 


Thousands  have  saved  enough 
on  their  insurance  to  pay  for 
their  new  licenses  January  1st 


On  the  first  of  the  New  Year,  when  they 
renew  their  licenses,  many  thousands  of 
New  York  State  motorists  will  be  able 
to  pay  their  license  fees  with  their  savings 
on  their  automobile  insurance,  having 
bought  Public  Liability  and  Property 
Damage  Insurance  in  the 


M 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Home  Office  ::  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


If  you  do  not  know  our  Agent  in  your  town , 
write  our  home  office  for  complete  information. 


I  Sold  My 
Business  to 
Become  a 

WATKINS 

Dealer! 

— Now  1  own  my  home 
— Have  a  good  ban\  account 
—A  fine  business  car 
—/I  dandy  pleasure  car 

I  ONLY  WISH  I  HAD  DONE 
IT  SOONER 

Wilson  Averages 

$60.09 

a  Week 

SUPPLYING 
FARM  TRADE 

Several  established 
routes  open 


F.  E.  WILSON,  Mass. 

(Address  on  Request) 


Up  to  1908  I  worked  in  a  grocery  store, 
at  $14.00  a  week.  In  1908  I  opened  up  a 
meat  business  of  my  own,  and  stayed  in  it 
until  1914,  when  I  took  a  Watkins  Contract. 
I  only  wish  that  I  had  made  the  change 
sooner. 

My  Watkins  business  enabled  me  to  pay 
for  a  fine  home,  a  car  for  business  and  one  for 
pleasure.  I  have  some  good  investments  in 
stocks,  and  I  also  own  a  clean  stock  of  goods. 
I  personally  do  not  know  of  any  business 
Lthat  will  bring  such  splendid  results. 


You  do  not  need  capital  or  |™ 
experience.  This  mighty  ten 
million  dollar  Company  will  I 
back  you — but  you  must  be  a  | 
man  of  good  habits,  honest 
and  ambitious  to  get  ahead.  * 

Long -Established  Farm  * 
Users  Will  WclcomeYou 


I  would  like  to  know  how  Wilson  did  it. 
Send  me  complete  information  free. 


Your  Name. 
Address _ 


If  you  want  success  like  this 
Mail  Coupon  at  Once 


THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY 

Rural  Dept. 

234  JOHNSON  AVE..  NEWARK.  N.  J. 
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The  Cigar 
Sensation 


of  the  Day 


Because  there’s  no  better  smoke  to 
be  had  at  anywhere  near  the  price 


100  for  only  $1.95 


Test  them  FREE 

TTTST  think  of  it!  100  Imported,  Long  Filler, 
J  Handmade,  5-Inch,  Corona  Size  Cigars  for 
only  $1.95,  plus  postage.  It’s  less  than  jobbers 
have  to  pay  for  like  size  and  Quality. 

How  can  we  afford  it,  is  a  natural  question — 
but  it’s  simple  when  you  know  the  facts. 


Pacifica  Coronas 

are  made  of  tobaccos 
grown  in  the  celebrated 
Cagayan  Valley.  They 
are  made  in  Manila, 
the  largest  cigar-im¬ 
porting  center  in  the 
world,  where  living  ex¬ 
penses  are  about  one- 
third  of  American  costs. 

There  is  no  import 
duty.  We  import  di¬ 
rect  and  receive  every 
two  weeks  fresh  stock 
—  in  air-tight  boxes 
and  cases  —  from  one 
of  the  largest,  up-to- 
date  factories  in  the 
Philippines. 

We  are  under  con¬ 
tract  to  sell  several  mil¬ 
lions  a  year.  To  do  it, 
we  must  first  introduce 
to  smokers  direct,  at 
factory  cost,  plus  im¬ 
porters’  small  profits. 

Not  only  do  we  buy 
“Pacificos”  at  about 
1/3  the  price  we  would 
have  to  pay  elsewhere 
for  like  6ize  and  qual¬ 
ity,  but  by  buying  by 
the  100,  direct  from 
us,  you  save  another 
50%,  the  profit  which 
jobbers  and  retailers 
would  have  to  make  if 
sold  at  retail. 


PLUS  postage 


for  this  10  cent  qual¬ 
ity  cigar  is  unbeatable 
and  can’t  be  dupli¬ 
cated. 

Pacificos 

are  released  by  the 
Philippine  Government 
to  retail  at  5  cents 
straight.  If  made  in 
America  of  like  grade 
stock — 10  to  15  cents 
would  be  the  retail 
price. 

While  we  lose  money 
on  every  first  order, 
our  aim  is  to  obtain 
100,000  regular,  repeat¬ 
ing  customefs.  When 
we  do — and  which  we 
will — our  customers  as 
well  as  ourselves  will 
be  happy. 


Smoke  10  Pacifico  Coronas 

at  our  expense.  If  you  are  not  delighted,  return 
the  others  and  we  will  cheerfully  send  back  the 
$1.95  paid  us. 

Return  This  Coupon  Today 

NATIONAL.  CIGAR  CO.  4924Y 

969  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  100  Pacifico  Cigars.  I  will  pay  Post¬ 
man  $1.95,  plus  postage.  It  is  agreed  that  if  the 
first  10  cigars  are  not  satisfactory,  I  can  re¬ 
turn  the  others  and  get  back  my  money. 

NOTE:  If  you  will  send  check  or  M.  O.  you  will 
prevent  delays  and  save  12  cents  C.O.li.  charges. 
If  you  are  East  of  Pittsburgh  remit  $2.20  ($1.95 
plus  25c  postage).  If  West  of  Pittsburgh  remit 
$2.35. 


Name  .. 
Address 


KILL  RATS 

Without  Endangering  Your 
Livestock,  Poultry,  Cats  or  Dogs 

USE  GENUINE 

Red  Squill  Powder 

Recommended  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  an  Effective  Raticide 

i/4-Ib.  can  $1.00  ) 

1-Ib.  can  -  $1.75  \  PREPAID 
5-lb.  can  -  $7.00  J 

Inquiries  Solicited  from  Dealers 

ASIA  DRUG  COMPANY,  INC. 
236  Water  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiii 
Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

(ilXIIi'tt  By  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh 
W  ti  Price,  $2.50 


CHARLES  LINDBERGH -His  Life 

By  Dale  Van  Every  and  Morris  de  Haven  Tracy 

Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
353  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  The  explosion  of  an 
eight-ton  ammonia  tank  in  the  basement 
of  L .  J.  Callanan’s  Market  in  Vesey  St., 
New  York,  Nov.  8,  injured  six  persons 
and  caused  damage  estimated  at  about 
$50,000.  The  quick  thinking  of  Salva¬ 
tore  Milone  of  231  E.  89th  St.,  a  me¬ 
chanic  employed  by  the  store,  saved  four 
other  employes  Yoking  in  the  basement 
from  serious  injury  or  death.  Although 
knocked  down  and  Tuised  by  the  force 
of  the  explosion,  lilone  dashed  through 
the  fumes  io  he  engine  room,  shut  off  the 
motors  and  dragged  out  one  by  one,  four 
men  overcome  by  the  ammonia  fumes. 

Magnus  Erickson,  First  Officer  of  the 
President  Harding  of  the  United  States 
Lines,  was  killed  Nov.  7  by  a  falling 
cargo  boom  aboard  the  liner  at  Plymouth, 
England.  Erickson  was  unmarried.  He 
was  first  officer  of  the  President  Roose¬ 
velt  and  while  on  the  bridge  with  Capt. 
Fried  in  January,  1926,  sighted  the 
floundering  British  freighter  Antinoe,  for 
the  rescue  of  whose  crew  great  public  ac¬ 
claim  was  given  to  Capt.  Fried  and  his 
crew. 

Seventeen  persons  were  dead  and  seven 
others  were  in  serious  condition  at  the 
Lynn  Hospital,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Nov.  8,  as 
a  result  of  an  explosion  and  fire  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  plant  of  the  Preble  Box  Toe 
Company  and  damaged  six  nearby  dwell¬ 
ings  in  East  Lynn.  Twelve  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  were  killed  outright  by  the  explo¬ 
sion  or  burned  to  death  in  the  fire  which 
followed  it,  wh/e  five  others  died  after 
being  taken  to  the  hospital. 

Apparently  overcome  by  monoxide  gas, 
William  Sheridan,  60,  his  wife,  57,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Flynn,  were 
found  dead  Nov.  11  in  the  kitchen  of  their 
home  at  156  Sayre  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
The  bodies  were  discovered  by  Mary 
Sheridan,  18-year-old  daughter  of  the 
dead  couple.  Police  said  they  found  the 
kitchen  door  and  windows  tightly  shut 
and  a  gas  heater  burning.  The  heater,  it 
is  believed,  consumed  all  the  oxygen  in 
the  room  and  gave  off  the  subtly  poison¬ 
ous  carbon  monoxide  gas.  The  daughter 
explained  that  the  gas  burner  was  used 
on  cold  days  for  the  double  purpose  of 
heating  water  and  providing  warmth. 

A  policeman,  two  dock  employes  and 
four  Chinese  were  placed  on  trial  before 
Federal  Judge  Moscowitz  in  Brooklyn, 
Nov.  12,  charged  with  conspiracy  to 
smuggle  $300,000  worth  of  opium  into  the 
country,  Sept.  11,  from  the  pier  of  the 
Barber  Line,  Pioneer  St.,  Brooklyn.  The 
opium  was  taken  from  the  steamship 
Kendall  Castle,  just  in  from  the  Orient. 
The  defendants  are  Dewey  Hock,  a  pa¬ 
trolman  of  the  Hamilton  Avenue  Pre¬ 
cinct;  John  E.  Sward,  5  Westminster 
Road,  pier  superintendent ;  Joseph  Wal¬ 
lace,  1578  E.  49th  St.,  Brooklyn,  receiv¬ 
ing  clerk  at  the  dock,  and  four  Chinese 
seamen  from  the  ship,  Kai  Wah,  Ching 
Ming,  Ching  Hing  and  Lou  Cun.  Harold 
Butler,  also  of  the  Hamilton  Avenue  Pre¬ 
cinct,  jointly  indicted  with  the  others, 
pleaded  guilty  two  weeks  ago  and.  is 
awaiting  sentence.  Indictments  against 
four  others  were  dismissed. 

Nov.  12  the  Lamport  &  Holt  liner 
Vestris,  from  New  York  for  Buenos 
Aires,  wTas  abandoned  about  240  miles  off 
the  Virginia  capes,  and  all  those  on  board 
taken  off  in  lifeboats.  A  leak  caused  the 
steamer  to  sink  rapidly.  There  were  129 
passengers  and  199  in  the  crew.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  crew  were  British  and  Asiatic. 
Eight  ships  set  out  at  once,  on  receipt  of 
wireless  messages,  for  the  scene  of  the 
disaster,  including  the  San  Juan  of  the 
Porto  Rican  Line,  the  Ohio  Maru  of  the 
Kokusai  Line,  the  Santa  Barbara  of  the 
Grace  Line,  the  U.  S.  S.  Wyoming,  the 
tJ.  S.  destroyer  Davis.  The  first  rescue 
was  made  by  the  American  Shipper  of  the 
American  Merchant  Line,  which  picked 
up  one  lifeboat  10  hours  later.  Gales 
and  heavy  seas  added  to  the  dangers  of 
the  small  boats.  Nov.  14,  206  persons 
and  six  dead  had  been  picked  up,  but  116 
were  still  missing.  The  first  vessels 
bringing  survivors  were  the  American 
Merchant  liner  American  Shipper,  with 
121  survivors ;  the  French  tanker  Myri- 
am,  with  54,  and  the  North  German 
Lloyd  steamer  Berlin,  with  23  and  one 
who  died  after  being  rescued.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  the  battleship  Wyoming, 
commanded  by  Vice  Admiral  Taylor, 
commander  of  the  scouting  fleet,  had  eight 
survivors  aboard,  whose  lifeboat  had 
capsized. 

George  Graham  Rice,  his  brother-in- 
law,  Frank  Silva;  Walter  K.  Yorston,  a 
promo  ter,  and  Walter  Harvey  Weed,  a 
geologist  of  national  reputation,  were 
placed  on  trial  Nov.  13  before  Federal 
Judge  Knox,  in  New  York,  on  a  charge 
of  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  in  the  sale 
of  the  stock  of  the  Idaho  Copper  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  Wall  Street  Iconoclast, 
Inc.,  a  publication  controlled  by  Rice  and 
alleged  to  have  been  used  by  him  to  get 
investors,  was  also  named  as  a  defend¬ 
ant.  Rice  has  served  one  term  in  prison 
for  swindling.  He  was  born  Jacob  Simon 
Herzog,  but  he  has  used  the  name  of  Rice 
for  many  years.  In  asking  the  Court  to 
have  the  name  of  Rice  to  appear  only  in 
the  court  proceedings,  he  said  that  since 
1920  his  business  enterprises  represented 
capital  amounting  to  8200,000.000. 

WASHINGTON.  —  In  the  United 
States  on  Oct.  31  there  was  $4,807,736,- 
465  in  money  in  circulation,  or  $40.46 


per  capita  of  the  estimated  population  of 
118,839,000  the  country  had  on  that  date. 
The  figures  were  announced  Nov.  8  by 
the  Treasury.  The  circulation  statement 
showed  a  steady  fall  in  the  per  capita 
currency  circulation  since  October,  1920, 
on  which  date  it  amounted  to  $53.01  per 
person.  Last  year  during  October  the  per 
capita  circulation  was  $42.12. 

According  to  David  H.  Blair,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  total 
net  income  returned  for  taxes  last  year 
was  $22,573,317,907,  or  $1,008,141,581 
greater  than  the  year  before.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals  making  returns  was 
4,122,242,  of  whom  2,464,168  were  tax¬ 
able,  and  1,658,074  noil-taxable,  the  tax- 
ables  showing  an  increase  of  46,700  over 
1926.  The  sum  of  $826,245,497  was  col¬ 
lected  in  1927,  an  increase  in  taxes  of 
$98,766,071,  or  13.58  per  cent.  Mr.  Blair 
pointed  out  that  the  average  net  income 
for  last  year  was  $5,475.98,  the  average 
amount  of  tax  liability  $200.43,  and  the 
average  tax  rate  3.66  per  cent.  In  1926, 
14  persons  returned  incomes  of  $5,000,000 
and  over;  in  1927,  10.  In  1926,  nine  re¬ 
turned  incomes  of  $4,000,000  to  $5,000,- 
000,  in.  1927,  eight.  There  was  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  returns  in  the 
individual  income  tax  brackets  from  $6,- 
000  to  $7,000  to  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000. 

Plans  for  raising  a  special  $2,000,000 
fund  for  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf, 
at  Northampton,  Mass.,  where  Mrs. 
Calvin  Coolidge  was  once  a  teacher,  to  be 
known  as  the  “Coolidge  Fund,”  in  honor 
of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge,  were 
discussed  at  a  luncheon  at  Washington, 
Nov.  16.  It  is  understood  that  more 
than  half  of  the  $2,000,000  already  has 
been  promised  or  obtained. 


Doings  at  Long  Acres 

The  white  rooster  has  signed  an  admis¬ 
sion  ticket  to  the  potpie  league.  It  is 
too  bad  too  as  he  developed  first,  crowed 
first  and  is  easily  the  pick  of  the  flock, 
although  we  have  several  more  white 
roosters.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  him 
chase  Calvin  every  time  lie  stepped  out 
of  doors  but  lately  he  has  attempted  to 
chase  the  Missus  too.  I  could  have 
warned  him  that  anyone  trying  to  boss 
the  Missus  was  in  great  danger,  but  he 
is  one  of  those  young  smart  Alecks  and 
probably  would  not  have  listened,  so  now 
he  is  slated  to  grace  a  Sunday  dinner. 

The  other  day  I  was  riding  with  an¬ 
other  man  when  he  slumped  over  the 
steering  wheel  in  a  faint ;  the  car  gave 
one  plunge  to  the  side  of  the  road  and 
smack  into  a  big  light  pole.  We  both 
got  a  few  bruises  out  of  it  and  my  left 
hand  has  been  next  to  useless  ever  since 
but  I  am  thankful  to  he  alive.  That  was 
easily  the  biggest  pole  I  ever  saw  as  it 
appeared  just  in  front  of  the  wind  shield. 
I  am  no  thrill  chaser  so  such  experiences 
do  not  appeal  to  me  with  any  force. 

I  am  following  the  plow  these  days 
trying  to  get  the  Fall  work  all  done  be¬ 
fore  freezing  weather  sets  in,  so  bedtime 
comes  rather  early  especially  as  there  are 
no  more  speeches  coming  in  over  the.  radio 
Strangely  enough  we  have  experienced 
“relief”  with  no  special  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  no  bills  passed.  It  is  a  wel¬ 
come  relief  just  to.  turn  on  the  radio 
without  hearing  a  job  lot  of  politicians 
telling  what  rascals  the  other  fellows  are. 
We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  think  all 
the  speakers  were  right  in  lambasting 
the  opposition.  However,  it  is  in  politics 
something  like  it  is  in  the  church.  When 
one  minister  goes  wrong  we  hear  oodles 
of  talk,  with  never  a  word  said  about 
the  thousands  who  are  doing  right.  So, 
too,  in  politics,  the  one  rascal  is  talked 
about  more  than  the  thousands  of  office 
holders  who  are  doing  the  best  they  can 
in  an  honest,  able  manner. 

The  other  day  a  local  man  was  be¬ 
moaning  the  partial  failure  of  his  new 
strawberry  patch.  I  went  with  him  to 
see  if  I  could  tell  what  was  wrong.  The 
man  said, 

“I  manured  the  ground,  worked  it  up 
into  a  fine  bed,  bought  good  plants  ,  and 
still  they  do  not  grow  and  besides  I  limed 
the  ground  thoroughly.” 

I  had  supposed  that  in  this  fruit  sec¬ 
tion  even  the  children  knew  better  than 
to  lime  strawberry  ground  but  there  was 
this  man,  raised  on  a  fruit  farm  and 
farming  one  himself  for  years,  yet  he  put 
lime  on  the  strawberry  ground  and  then 
Avondered  why  the  plants  did  not  do  well. 
Well,  I  did  not  give  him  a  lecture  on 
strawberry  growing  but  I  did  hint  in  a 
very  diplomatic  manner  that  lime  and 
strawberry  plants  did  not  do  well  to¬ 
gether. 

A  cousin  from  Pennsylvania  has  been 
making  us  a  long  visit  and  we  enjoy  her 
tales  of  the  old  Keystone  State,  but  I 
can  see  that  the  children  are  a  little 
puzzled  when  she  speaks  very  casually 
of  going  over  the  mountain.  Dad  moved 
from  Pennsylvania  when  I  was  too  young 
to  remember  much.  Michigan  has  no 
mountains  (lower  peninsula)  and  not 
even  very  high  hills  as  we  average  only 
600  feet  above  sea  level.  My  only  im¬ 
pression  of  mountains  was  gained  from 
my  school  geography  so  I  got  the  idea 
that  a  mountain  was  an  immense  rock 
which  came  to  a  peak  so  sharp  that  it 
would  pierce  the  pantaloons  in  a  vital 
spot  if  I  sat  down  on  the  top.  Many 
years  later  I  went  back  to  Pennsylvania 
and  climbed  my  first  mountain.  It  was 
not  very  steep,  cattle  were  pasturing  on 
the  sides  and  worse  yet,  when  I  reached 
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the  top  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  big 
red  barn  flanked  by  a  corn  field  which 
extended  for  a  half  mile.  There  was  a 
prosperous  farm  right  on  top  of  the 
mountain  and  others  to  be  seen  farther 
on.  Right  then  and  there  1  revised  my 
school  geography  in  regard  to  mountains 
It  seems  odd  to  hear  her  tell  of  farmers 
starting  a  little  coal  mine  almost  any¬ 
where  on  the  farm  while  here  hard  coal 
is  $22  a  ton  and  rarely  obtainable  at  that 
price. 

Every  Fall  I  have  some  trees  to  grub 
out  and  also  manage  to  cut  a  couple 
cords  of  wood  from  my  own  woodlot  so 
that  we  do  burn  some  wood,  but  mostly 
we  burn  soft  coal,  which  smokes  anil 
throws  out  gas,  also  fills  the  stove  with 
clinkers  which  I  have  the  fun  of  digging 
out  on  cold  mornings. 

The  most  expensive  wood  we  burn  is 
peach  wood.  The  normal  life  of  a  peach 
tree  is  around  30  years,  but  here  where 
all  the  bugs  and  diseases  incident  to 
peaches  are  congregated  peach  trees  aver¬ 
age  about  seven  years  from  planting  to 
grubbing  out.  A  neighbor  tells  me  he 
will  trim  his  Rochester  peach  trees  with 
a  tractor  and  I  shall  trim  part  of  mine 
with  an  ax  and  grub  hoe,  thereby  getting 
some  very  good  hut  mighty  expensive 
wood  to  burn.  It  is  a  shame,  too,  as  the 
Rochester  peach  is  far  superior  to  the 
Liberia  in  quality,  but  the  public  will 
have  none  of  it,  so  out  go  the  trees. 

Growing  peaches  around  here  means 
hare  land  to  bare  land  in  about  seven 
years,  and  I  have  seen  many  an  orchard 
grubbed  out  that  had  not  paid  the  first 
cost  of  the  trees.  Yellows  wras  our  worst 
trouble,  in  times  gone  by  but  lately  little 
peach  is  the  worst.  When  one  tree  is 
infected  the  whole  orchard  generally  goes 
in  a  year  or  two.  Like  yellows,  no  one 
knows  the  cause  of  little  peach  nor  a 
remedy.  The  trees  blossom  as  usual  and 
hang  full  of  fruit,  but  the  peaches  never 
get  larger  than  hickory  nuts,  and  the 
next  year  the  tree  dies.  I  was  orchard 
inspector  last  year  and  learned  to  spot  a 
diseased  tree  while  still  rods  away,  but 
tne  Mate  legislature  changed  the  law  by 
winding  yards  of  red  tape  around  the  ap- 
pointment  of  orchard  inspectors  so  that 
this  year  we.  have  none.  That  was  an 
undesirable,  job  anyway,  as  many  men 
resented  bitterly  my  marking  trees  to 
come  out,  although  I  was  careful  to  al¬ 
ways  go  with  another  inspector,  and  al¬ 
ways  invite  the  farmer  to  come  along 
while  we  inspected  his  orchard. 

We  are  drifting  into  Winter  so  gradu¬ 
ally  we  hardly  notice  the  change,  al¬ 
though  I  have  two  fires  to  build  every 
morning  now  instead  of  lighting  the  oil 
stove  before  going  out  to  do  chores.  We 
boys  were  brought  up  to  lighten  mother’s 
load  all  we  could,  so  I  never  dream  of 
calling  the  wife  until  the  stove  is  throw¬ 
ing  out  heat,  but  I  know  many  men  who 
will  not  get  up  until  the  wife  has  a  good 
fire  going.  Calvin  has  a  warm  dressing 
gown  which  he  wears  until  the  children 
are  off  to  school,  as  dinner  packing  for 
three  takes  lots  of  time  and  his  dressing 
can  wait.  Me,  shucks,  I  never  owned 
one,  so  I  dress  in  the  cold.  L.  B.  n. 

Michigan. 


Setting  Wheelbarrow  Tire 

In  answer  to  question  of  J.  P.  P.,  on 
page  1252,  as  to  how  to  set  a  wheelbar¬ 
row  tire,  perhaps  the  following  will  be  of 
help.  First  be  sure  the  wheel  is  not  rim 
bound,  that  is,  that  the  rim  is  not  too 
long  to  set  down  tightly  on  the  spokes. 
When  driven  down  tightly  there  should  be 
a  space  about  the  thickness  of  a  postcard 
between  the  ends  of  the  rim.  Then  drive 
a  wedge  in  one  of  the  spaces  until  it 
crowds  the  other  ends  of  the  rim  to¬ 
gether,  now  measure  around  the  rim  but 
not  the  gap  where  the  wedge  is  and  make 
the  tire  measurement  from  1-16  to  1-8  in. 
less  depending  on  condition  of  the  wheel. 
Iron  will  expand  about  3-16  in.  to  the  foot 
at  red  heat,  so  it  should  not  be  necessary 
to  heat  it  red  to  get  it  on.  l.  h. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  the  wheel. 
If  the  spokes  are  in  the  hub  tightly,  and 
the  rim  on  the  wheel  joints  close  together, 
give  the  tire  3-16-in.  draw.  When  it  is 
heated  properly,  it  will  go  on  itself. 
Cool  it  off  at  once  and  it  will  be  secure. 
If  the  spokes  are  loose  in  the  hub,  drive 
them  in  tightly,  and  also  drive  the  rim 
on  good  and.  tight.  If  it  is  too  large,  saw 
enough  out  in  the  joint  to  let  it  down  on 
the  spokes  snugly.  Have  the  thickness  of 
a  saw  cut  in  the  joint  for  drawing  to¬ 
gether,  then  give  the  tire  the  3-16ths  of 
an  inch  smaller  than  the  wheel.  This  will 
have  to  be  driven  on  and  must  be  hot. 
Dip  the  surface  of  the  rim  in  water  just 
before  the  tire  is  driven  on  so  as  to  keep 
the  tire  from  burning  t’  e  rim  till  it  can  be 
cooled.  f.  T. 

Coatesville,  Pa. 

As  to  that  tire,  it  depends  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  woodwork ;  if  it  is  solid  and 
firm,  of  hard,  well-seasoned  wood,  1-16 
in.  will  do ;  if  otherwise  it  may  require 
two  or  three  times  as  much.  I  think  he 
would  better  take  it  to  the  smith’s  and 
have  it  done  as  it  should  be  with  a  new 
wheel.  That  old  one  is  not  likely  to  give 
very  good  service.  Blacksmiths  have  some 
strange  problems.  A  man  came  into  my 
shop  one  day  with  a  broken  cast  iron 
oven  door  and  thought  it  could  be  welded 
the  same  as  any  other  iron.  I  finally 
brazed  it;  now  it  is  done  in  a  far  better 
way.  OLD-TIMER  (80). 

Connecticut. 
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Post  Election  Thanksgiving 

That  was  a  busy  Tuesday.  Either  you 
went  to  the  polls  under  your  own  power, 
or  a  car  came  for  you.  I  think  none 
refused  to  votj  in, this  section,  for  our 
old  friend  has  moved  away  who  used 
to  make  his  boast  that  he  had  not  voted 
in  40  years,  meaning  it  as  an  indictment 
upon  the  futility  of  politics.  A  great 
many  citizens  who  ordinarily  would  not 
have  taken  time  to  vote  went  to  the  polls 
before  seven,  and  there  were  so  many  of 
these  that  the  waiting  line  passed  beyond 
the  door.  It  was  significant  of  unanimous 
balloting. 

If  the  display  of  political  insignia  in¬ 
dicates  the  amount  of  interest  felt  in  the 
election,  there  was  more  than  the  usual 
concern  felt  here.  Not  often  is  there 
such  a  marked  difference  in  the  candi¬ 
dates  temperamentally  as  well  as  by  plat¬ 
form.  Here  was  a  peg  upon  which  to 
hang  enthusiasm.  Automobile  traffic  can 
now  go  forward  without  the  menace  of 
Hoover  and  Smith  on  the  windshield  or 
back  glass.  We  heard  of  some  cities 
which  discountenanced  the  usage  and  in¬ 
sisted  upon  removing  the  names  of  those 
genial  candidates,  but  no  such  effort  was 
made  in  this  county.  It  would  have  been 
like  trying  to  rake  up  all  the  Autumn 
leaves ;  now  the  mass  of  political  insignia 
lias  pretty  completely  fallen  with  the 
leaves,  the  shouting  over  the  radio  has 
died  away. 

It  is  almost  Thanksgiving  Day.  The 
snowstorm  which  proverbially  comes 
ahead  of  Indian  Summer  has  arrived 
and  melted,  but  the  gray  days  and  cold 
drizzle  keep  on.  Nothing  can  be  done 
out  of  doors,  and  the  stock  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  begin  to  hanker  for  the  dry  straw 
behind  the  doors  of  the  barn.  The  lily 
pool  has  been  emptied  of  water  and  the 
goldfish,  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  are 
spending  the  Winter  in  a  screen  cage 
that  Daddy  has  made  to  hang  at  water 
level  in  the  cistern.  A  fish  is  perhaps 
the  only  example  of  a  being  that  can  live 
without  eating  if  there  is  no  food ;  but 
the  stopping  of  growth,  and  the  power 
of  taking  it  up  at  some  future  time  when 
food  is  plenty,  explains  it,  if  it  can  be 
explained.  The  fish  in  the  cistern  wrill 
receive  no  food,  but  those  in  the  house 
bowl  will  be  fed  the  commercial  product. 
I  have  never  known  fish  to  grow  in  the 
house  bowl,  but  I  have  known  them  to 
die  from  overfeeding.  Some  element  is 
needed  that  only  vegetation  can  produce. 
A  fish  breeds  at  three  years. 

We  think  that  White  Queen,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Japanese,  was  hooked  out  of  the  pool 
by  a  cat  just  as  she  had  completed  her 
third  year.  There  were  two  pairs  left. 
The  150  that  were  their  progeny  could 
not  be  taken  until  the  water  was  low  in 
the  tank.  None  of  them  wrere  to  be  seen 
even  then.  The  goldfish  is  a  carp,  and 
these,  even  the  parent  fish,  seemed  to 
have  made  an  effort  to  burrow  in  the  sand 
that  covers  the  bottom.  However,  as  the 
water  fell  away  they  were  to  be  seen 
struggling  spasmodically  on  dry  ground. 
The  carp  holds  the  record  for  remaining 
out  of  water.  We  were  several  hours 
in  finding  them,  and  they  were  all  alive. 
Very  few  were  turned  gold  color,  and  we 
decided  to  hold  them  over  this  year.  It 
costs  nothing  to  keep  them,  and  we  will 
see  what  happens  next  year.  This  may 
all  seem  like  a  touch  of  pure  luxury,  the 
fish  and  lily  pool,  but  on  the  contrary 
nothing  on  the  farm  requires  less  atten¬ 
tion  or  costs  less  in  upkeep.  I  understand 
that  all  thrifty  farmers  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  maintain  one.  My  ideal  of  a  farm 
home  is  that  it  be  self-supporting,  a  bul¬ 
wark  in  financial  storms,  and  all  things 
to  its  people. 

Tonight  in  our  stable  two  cows,  a 
young  ram,  and  two  horses  munch  hay 
peacefully,  and  tiny  streams  of  milk  are 
crying  against  the  side  of  an  empty  tin 
pail. 

Daddy  is  away,  hunting  in  the  North 
Woods,  his  first  experience.  I  have  to 
smile  at  the  thought  of  any  of  the  lingers 
going  out  to  kill  something,  when  they 
never  have  chicken  for  dinner  on  account 
of  being  sorry  for  it.  One  does  not  make 
these  comments,  however,  before  a  hus¬ 
band  who  is  so  seldom  induced  to  “take 
a  few  days,”  We  are  all  pledged  to  do 
a  share  of  what  is  known  as  “the  chores” 
during  his  vacation.  I  have  elected  to 
milk  the  family  cow  while  he  is  gone, 
and  feed  two  antediluvian  monsters  which 
will  become  pork  soon  after  Thanksgiving. 
One  throws  down  corn  and  wet  mash, 
and  after  noting  its  reception  feels  grate¬ 
ful  for  his  own  escape.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  elemental,  crude,  and  undeveloped 
about  a  hog,  as  well  as  in  humans  who 
adopt  hoggish  ways.  His  non-flexible 
neck  is  his  great  drawback.  We  are  told 
by  biologists  that  the  elephant’s  stiff 
neck  tluft  could  not  bend  was  the  first  rea¬ 
son  for  the  elongation  of  the  upper  lip 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  trunk. 
We  might  suppose  the  hog  to  be  a  case  of 
arrested  development,  which  retains  the 
mentality  as  well  as  the  physical  struc¬ 
ture  of  caveman  times.  One  thinks  of  this 
after  hearing  him  snap  at  his  food. 

There  is  nothing  undeveloped  about  old 
Grace,  a  short-legged  brindle  cow  with 
short  curved  horns.  Just  why  she  was 
named  Grace  I  do  not  know,  and  wash 


my  hands  of  that  responsibility.  There 
is  a  certain  symmetry  in  the  lines  of  her 
neck  and  head  that  tell  her  story  better 
than  I  can,  not  knowing  her  pedigree. 
Her  long  tongue  is  always  reaching  for 
more  provender  to  make  into  milk ;  we 
seldom  have  enough  hay,  grain,  or  grass 
to  satisfy  it.  Her  long  impatient  stride 
is  but  another  expression  of  that  vitality 
which  gives  the  excess  of  cream  to  her 
milk.  In  Summer,  Gx*ace  turns  out  10 
pounds  of  butter  a  week.  She  Avould 
relish  silage  and  grain  in  place  of  the 
hay  and  cornstalks  which  is  all  we  have 
to  offer.  Next  to  her  stands  Jewel,  her 
two-year-old  daughter,  who  will  go  out 
into  the  world  next  Spring  with  a  calf 
by  her  side  to  try  her  fortune.  We  do 
not  need  two  cows.  In  pedigree.  Jewel 
is  no  doubt  far  better  than  Grace,  for  her 
father  was  a  registered  Holstein,  but  we 
have  chosen  to  keep  the  mother  and  pass 
the  daughter  on. 

“We  can’t  sell  Old  Grace.  It  must  be 
Jewel,”  said  the  children  with  one  voice, 
which  shows  that  the  old  cow  is  pretty 
well  established  as  a  family  institution. 
Literally  and  figuratively  she  has  carried 
the  children  on  her  broad  back.  They 
would  lose  faith  in  some  of  the  best  things 
in  life,  and  view  their  parents  with  less 
respect  should  we  reward  the  faithful 
with  less  than  her  due.  Secretly,  I  have 
often  wondered  howr  much  of  the  lack  of 
sympathy  some  children  have  for  their 
parents  is  a  mirror  of  that  same  lack 


displayed  by  the  parent  toward  some 
other  person  or  creature.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  me,  as  a  mother,  to  ponder  on. 

“Look  at  Felix  and  Caesar,”  cries  out 
Violet,  rushing  in  with  a  feed  dish  held 
shoulder  high.  I  find  that  the  two  tam¬ 
est  of  the  kittens  have  decided  not  to 
wait  any  longer  for  the  milk.  They  have 
placed  their  claws  experimentally  upon 
Grace’s  hind  leg  with  a  view  to  coming 
up.  “I'm  done,”  says  Elsie,  “and  I  will 
hold  them.”  Even  James  looks  his  relief 
and  twirls  his  tail  at  his  own  pleasure 
without  having  it  caught  and  bitten  by 
naughty  teeth. 

Here  comes  Mark  from  his  wood-box 
filling  and  we  are  ready  to  go.  The  basin 
is  held  up  and  poured  full  of  milk.  We 
all  pass  out  into  the  cool  darkness  now 
so  still  after  the  last  day  of  pheasant¬ 
shooting  bombardment.  As  Elsie  turns 
the  switch  on  the  electric  light  we  hear 
Aries  bleating  a  good-bye,  though  it 
sounds  strangely  as  if  he  called  out 
“brea-a-d,”  of  which  he  is  extremely  fond. 

Inside  the  kettle  is  singing  on  the  fire 
just  as  we  left  it.  A  toast  loaf  is  wait¬ 
ing  on  the  shelf.  The  potatoes  are  done, 
too,  just  as  we  expected.  “I  want  to 
make  the  toast,”  cries  Redhead,  revealing 
her  housekeeping  bent.  “I  will  stir  in 
the  malted  cocoa,”  says  Elsie,  for  the 
milk  is  nice  and  hot.  The  new  milk  runs 
out  into  a  white  lake  in  the  white  pan. 
Six  o’clock  and  all  is  well. 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Landlord  Neglects  Repairs 

Does  the  law  of  this  State  make  it  un¬ 
lawful  to  collect  rent  month  after  month, 
when  the  roof  leaks  and  the  stairs  and 
chimney  are  in  a  dangerous  condition? 
I  haVe  lived  in  this  house  (two  other 
families)  nearly  three  years,  but  the 
agent  will  not  fix  anything.  Last  Fall 
we  tried  to  get  him  to  fix  the  chimney 
and  roof,  but  he  does  not.  Recently  I  had 
an  expert  here  to  look  over  my  stove ;  he 
found  two  holes  through  the  chimney 
below  the  roof,  and  several  above  the 
roof.  The  chimney  is  in  such  an  angle 
it  is  in  danger  of  falling.  We  have  to 
put  a  pan  in  the  bedroom  when  it  rains 
to  catch  the  water.  We  pay  rent  every 
month  on  the  first  (sometimes  the  agent 
collects  a  week  ahead).  The  last  time 
I  spoke  of  these  conditions  I  said  I  was 
going  to  write  to  the  owner.  The  agent 
made  a  threat  if  I  did  he  would  put  us 
out  at  once.  There  are  no  empty  houses 
in  this  town  or  we  would  not  be  living 
here.  Have  they  a  right  to  collect  rent 
and  not  have  things  safe,  and  can  this 
agent  order  people  out  because  the  owner 
has  been  told  of  conditions?  w.  m. 

New  York. 

If  the  house  is  untenantable  and  the 
owner  refuses  to  repair  the  same  your 
remedy  is  to  move  out.  You  cannot  com¬ 
pel  the  owner  to  repair  it  unless  you 
have  some  provision  in  the  lease  about  it. 

N.  T. 


There  was  an  old  car 
with  carbon  inside, 
but  now 
it  gives  you  a 
wonderful  ride. 

Why? 


GASOLINE 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  holding  of  the  annual  session  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange  in  a  county 
is  almost  invariably  followed  by  an  in¬ 
creased  activity  among  the  Granges  of 
that  county.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  in  Dutchess  County,  following  the 
1928  session  of  the  State  Grange  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Since  then  three  Granges  of  the 
county  have  passed  the  200  mark  in  mem¬ 
bership,  Pleasant  Valley  leading  with  201. 

Another  evidence  of  Grange  activity  in 
Dutchess  County  took  place  in  September 
when  State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone 
dedicated  a  new  hall  for  Oak  Grove 
Grange  near  Poughkeepsie,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pomona  Grange  of 
Dutchess  County.  Twenty-four  of  the 
26  Granges  in  the  county  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  ceremony  of  dedication.  A 
class  of  23  candidates  received  the  fifth 
degree  at  the  Pomona  session.  The  new 
hall  replaces  one  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  September  7,  1927.  The  new  hall 
was  dedicated  September  5,  1928,  almost 
exactly  a  year  from  the  time  the  former 
hall  was  burned. 

National  Master  L.  J.  Taber  has  re¬ 
cently  been  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  on  his  Jer¬ 
sey  bull,  Lad’s  Foxy  Boy.  Master  Ta¬ 
ber  already  was  in  possession  of  many 
gold  medals  won  by  cows  of  his  purebred 
Jersey  herd. 

The  annual  session  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange  will  be  held  at  Williams¬ 
port  December  11,  12  and  13.  The  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Grange  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  reported  August  2,  1928,  was  78,830. 
The  Granges  of  the  State  have  contrib¬ 
uted  a  total  of  over  $87,000  towards  the 
girls’  dormitory  building  at  Penn.  State 
College,  ground  for  which  was  broken 
last  June  under  the  auspices  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Grange. 

The  first  Juvenile  Grange  was  orga¬ 
nized  in  Texas  in  1888,  40  years  ago. 

During  the  month  of  December  the  fol¬ 
lowing  State  Granges  will  hold  their  an¬ 
nual  sessions :  Delaware,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin.  Three 
State  Granges  will  meet  in  January : 
Colorado,  Connecticut  and  Idaho. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Grange 
showed  28,265  members  in  the  269  subor¬ 
dinate  Granges  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
master  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Grange,  which  was  organized  December 
23,  1873,  is  James  C.  Farmer,  who  is 
also  the  lecturer  of  the  National  Grange. 
The  State  Grange  has  over  $30,000  in  its 
treasury.  The  largest  subordinate  in  the 
State  is  Capital  Grange  of  Concord, 
which  has  over  500  members.  New 
Hampshire  has  18  subordinates  with  over 
200  members  each.  The  20  Pomonas  in 
the  State  have  a  membership  of  over 
11,000.  The  State  Grange  at  its  annual 
session  in  1926  established  an  educational 
fund  and  made  an  appropriation  from 
its  funds  of  $1,000.  Loans  from  this  fund 
are  restricted  to  members  of  the  Grange 
and  the  limit  of  each  loan  is  $100.  The 
rate  of  interest  on  the  loans  is  2  per 
cent.  The  State  showed  a  gain  in  Grange 
membership  during  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30.  1927,  of  427.  There  are  110  Grange 
members  for  each  100  farms  in  the  State, 
a  record  probably  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  State. 

State  Master  James  C.  Farmer,  in  his 
last  annual  address,  summed  up  the 
work  and  objects  of  the  order  in  a  most 
admirable  way  when  he  said  :  “The  ser¬ 
vice  the  Grange  has  rendered  for  54  years 
in  our  State  is  recognized  and  appreciat¬ 
ed  and  the  opportunity  for  our  order  to 
render  an  immeasurably  greater  service 
to  each  community  today  is  one  hundred 
fold.  We  have  the  organization,  the 
vision,  the  ambition.  Let  every  officer 
prepare  himself  to  render  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  State  through  the  Grange 
work  a  fuller  and  larger  service  than 
ever  before,  that  the  Grange  traditions  of 
the  past  may  be  maintained,  that  the 
problems  of  the  present  may  be  solved 
and  the  promise  of  the  future  reflect  our 
study  and  careful  consideration.” 
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Sound  Sense  About  Public 
Matters 

On  page  1330  is  a  very  sensible  ar¬ 
ticle,  “Surplus  and  the  Farmer.”  Who 
are  calling  for  farm  relief?  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  class  of  successful  farm¬ 
ers  either  engaged  in  one-crop  or  di¬ 
versified  farming.  The  independent 
farmer  who  does  his  own  thinking,  and 
studies  the  tendencies  to  overproduc¬ 
tion  in  specialized  lines  adapts  his 
business  to  changing  conditions.  The 
small  farmer  who  raises  everything  or 
nearly  everything  his  family  needs  to 
consume,  and  is  shrewd  enough  to  find 
local  markets  for  his  surplus  crop,  is 
not  calling  on  the  national  govex-nment 
for  support.  He  has  too  much  pride; 
it  savors  of  calling  on  the  town  for 
aid.  Aside  from  a  just  tariff  and  the 
lowest  freight  rates  attainable  the 
farmer  ought  to  stand  on  his  own  legs. 


I  will  add,  however,  that  his  taxes 
are  too  high.  He  helps  support  too 
many  parasites  that  are  sucking  the 
life  of  the  nation,  and  there  is  too 
much  waste  in  all  lines  of  public  af¬ 
fairs.  There  are  too  many  officials, 
private  and  public,  who  are  practically 
exempt  from  taxation. 

I  am  satisfied  from  what  I  experi¬ 
ence,  and  65  years  of  observation,  that 
if  our  State  and  national  governments 
could  be  administered  on  a  business 
basis,  the  cost  would  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  I  would  recommend  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  three  of  the  most  honest,  eco¬ 
nomical  and  successful  business  men 
that  could  be  selected  in  each  State  to 
examine  into  all  departments  of  public 
expenditures  in  their  respective  States 
and  report  for  the  advantage  of  legisla¬ 
tors  and  the  good  of  the  general  public. 

I  would  also  recommend  a  general 
survey  of  the  departments  of  our  na¬ 
tional  affairs  supported  by  appropria¬ 
tions  from  Congress  by  a  competent 
commission — who  should  report  their 
findings  to  that  august  body  to  aid  in 
proper  legislation.  J.  m.  htjtchins. 

Hancock  Co.,  Maine. 


We  still  have  the  Schuyler  Mansion 
and  the  Marshall  House  (which  has  a 
record  of  11  cannon  balls  passing 
through  it),  and  the  Saratoga  Battle 
Monument,  all  of  wdiieh  is  12  miles  east 
of  Saratoga  Springs  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  River.  Thei*e  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  every  year  who  are 
looking  for  this  most  historic  place,  and 
go  to  Saratoga  Springs  to  find  it.  There¬ 
fore  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  I 
think  the  exact  location  should  be  men¬ 
tioned.  M.  M.  GOODRICH. 


That  Saratoga  Celebration 

On  page  1234  is  an  article  from  Mr. 
J.  H.  Waterman,  of  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y., 
stating  that  he  and  his  ox  team  with 
cart  that  was  built  in  1822  took  part  in 
the  celebration  of  the  150th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  American  Revolution  at 
Saratoga  Springs. 

That  celebration  was  held  on  the  old 
battleground  where  it  took  place  on 
October  7,  1777,  which  was  at  Bemis 
Heights,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River,  some  12  or  15  miles  from  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs.  Six  miles  north  of 
Bemis  Heights  (which  covers  the 
ground  of  Bui-goyne’s  retreat)  is  the 
village  of  Schuylerville,  which  wras  at 
that  time  called  Sax-atoga,  and  at  this 
place  Burgoyne’s  surrender  was  accom¬ 
plished. 


Old-time  Reminiscences 

To  the  casual  observer,  just  simply  a 
young  fellow  driving  away  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  feed  mill,'  in  rather  a  light  Ford 
truck  wouldn’t  signify  much  in  itself,  but 
to  the  writer  it  opened  the  floodgates  of 
memory ;  it  brought  to  mind  other  days 
and  the  frequent  trips  to  the  little  red 
gxust  mill,  driving  one  horse  hitched  to 
an  ordinary  milk  wagon.  At  the  time 
it  was  all  homegrown  grain ;  t'-e  miller 
took  out  one-tenth  as  his  toll  for  grind¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
second  trip  in  a  couple  of  days,  as  the 
little  mill  ran  by  water  power  and  the 
grinding  process  was  not  very  speedy. 
But  when  that  same  feed  was  dropped 
down  in  the  manger  in  front  of  a  cow,  we 
knew  it  was  the  real  stuff  and  as  we 
were  selling  cheese  at  seven  cents  per 
pound,  it  wouldn’t  have  been  very  profit¬ 
able  to  have  fed  much  of  the  high-priced 
western  stuff.  We  figured  on  raising 
most  of  the  grain  required  right  on  the 
home  acres. 

I  guess  the  geneivation  now  coming  on, 
does  not  know  much  about  what  we  farm 
boys  of  the  early  90’s  xvere  up  against ; 
we  couldn’t  step  out  to  the  garage  of  a 
Sunday  morning  and  hop  into  an  ex¬ 
pensive  motor  car.  We  counted  our¬ 
selves  lucky  to  have  a  horse  and  buggy 
available,  but  it  would  seem  that  we  did 
have  some  good  sound  horse  sense  and  it 
wasn’t  necessary  to  spend  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  day,  running  all  over  in  search  of 
pleasure.  We  were  largely  a  church-go¬ 
ing  community  in  those  days,  unless  per- 
chance  we  would  glance  out  of  the  pantry 
window  and  glimpse  a  gray  horse  hitched 
to  a  democrat  wagon,  with  about  six 
people  in  it  over  on  the  bend  beyond  the 
row  of  plum  trees. 

This  sort  of  a  happening  usually  upset 
our  church-going  plans  and  meant  a  hot 
forenoon  in  the  kitchen  for  mother,  but 
it  certainly  meant  a  swell  dinner  for  the 
rest  of  us,  something  of  a  different  order 
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than  you  see  them  lugging  out  the  front 
door  of  the  bakery  and  gi-ocery  these  days. 
Yes,  we  country  folks  lived  in  those  days! 

But  35  years  is  quite  a  healthy 
stretch  of  time  to  hark  back  to.  The 
hired  man  of  the  period,  who  sported  a 
horse  and  buggy  cut  quite  a  swell  among 
the  gentlei4  sex,  hut  as  I  recall  was  more 
apt  to  own  a  cheap  safety  bicycle  and 
it  wasn’t  built  for  two  either.  But  as  a 
rule  it  was  paid  for  and  with  some  these 
days  it’s  almost  like  paying  for  a  dead 
horse;  for  by  the  time  the  car  is  free 
from  debt  it’s  about  ready  for  the  junk 
pile. 

Yes,  you  could  get  something  for  noth¬ 
ing  in  that,  far  away  period;  just  drop 
a  postal  to  a  mail  order  house  and  in  a 
few  days  along  would  come  a  catalog 
weighing  half  a  ton  or  less,  thick  as  the 
Congressional  Record  almost,  but  a  lot 
more  interesting.  The  hired  girls  working 
on  farms  got  about  $2.50  per  week  and 
often  had  to  help  out  with  the  milking. 
It  took  several  yards  of  calico  to  build  a 
dress,  but  it  covered,  at  least,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  anatomy. 

Somehow  we  didn’t  seem  to  find  much 
time  for  sky-larking  those  days.  A  field 
of  potatoes  was  about  what  it  showed  up 
to  be  from  the  highway.  We  did  a  lot  of 
hand  hoeing  at  the  time.  It  was  nothing 
uncommon  to  see  three  or  four  men  in  a 
held  wielding  the  hoe,  but  it’s  seldom 
seen  in  these  modern  days. 

As  for  amusements,  maybe  there’d  be 
one  circus  during  the  Summer  and  of 
course  we  had  the  county  fair  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  We  most  always  went  a  day 
or  two  and  they  had  the  merry. -go-round 
and  later  on  came  the  Ferris  wheel,  also 
the  cheap  side-show  and  a  variety  of  flim¬ 
flam  games,  affording  one  the  chance  to 
part  with  their  spare  change  easily 
Corncribs  were  still  much  in  evidence  and 
in  the  long  Fall  evening  someone  would 
have  a  husking  bee,  a  nice  pile  of  corn 
would  be  husked  ;  the  prettiest  girl  on  the 
barn  floor  maybe  might  get  kissed  and 
then  we’d  repair  to  the  farmhouse  and 
put  a  swell  feed  under  our  belt,  rich  slabs 
of  pumpkin  pie,  doughnuts,  cheese,  etc. 

The  old  cheese  factory  was  i-ight  in  its 
glory  and  a  motley  crowd  would  gather 
there  of  a  morning,  waiting  their  turn 
at  the  weigh  can.  The  latest  scandals 
would  be  well  thrashed  out;  gossip  well 
gone  over  and  then  we’d  spot  our  rigs 
down  back  of  the  factory  where  the  ill 
smelling  whey  vat  was  located,  in  quest 
of  a  can  of  that  obnoxious  fluid  that 
porkers  seemed  to  thrive  on. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.  chas.  l.  stiles. 


Astounding  Bargain* Only 


Horse  Drawn 
Weight  Crated 
About 

1600  Pounds 


Made  for  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  by  Studebaker  Wagon 
Works  and  other  high  grade 
Wagon  Builders.  Never  used; 
in  original  crates;  stored 
in  concrete  government  ware¬ 
house.  Easily  convertible  into 
sprayer  at  small  cost.  Use 
also  as  Gasoline  or  Oil  Cart, 
Sprinkler  or  Liquid  Manure, 
150  Gallon  Tank  Removable. 


u.  s. 

GOVT 


Cost  the  Gov’t  $275 


WATER  CARTS 


Easily  Convertible  into  a  Sprayer 

We  are  told  they  cost  the  Government  $275.00.  A  wonderful  value  direct  from 
the  Government’s  surplus  supplies.  Shipped  in  original  crates  just  as  received  from 
Studebaker  Wagon  Works.  1,000  of  these  carts  previously  sold  by  us  to  Rural  New- 
Yorker  readers  with  100%  satisfaction.  Very  sturdily  built — will  last  a  life-time. 


Limited  Supply— Order  One  Today 

We  have  a  limited  supply  of  these  carts — they  are  going  fast-offered 
to  you  subject  to  previous  sale.  You  should  not  miss  this  opportunity 
to  get  one  of  these  wonderful  values  at  the  SMASHING  BARGAIN 
price  of  only  $37.50. 

All-’round  Cart  Worth  4  Times  Our  Price 

Every  farmer,  even  though  you  do  not  need  it  for  spraying  or  sprink¬ 
ling,  should  buy  one,  take  the  tank  off  and  use  it  as  a  storage  tank  for 
gasoline,  kerosene,  oil,  water  or  disinfectant;  then  build  a  simple  body 
on  the  frame  and  you  have  a  handy,  all- 'round  cart  worth  double 
your  investment. 

ff  Willi*  Ol*ll4>¥*  This  is  a  value  of  a  life-time.  Don’t  miss  it. 

v  ^  W-K*  Enclose  your  check  or  money  order  and  your 

cart  will  be  shipped  at  once,  knocked  down,  which  gives  lowest  freight  rate,  F.  O.  B. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  or  Jeffersonville,  Indiana.  Send  today  and  make  sure  of  getting  one. 

National  Jobbing  &  Export  Co.  192  N.  Clark  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


*  Note  These 
Features 


Tank  of  one-piece  galvanized 
iron,  with  splash  partition,  solid, 
riveted  joints,  150  gallon  capacity, 
Pump  “Red  Jacket”  or  similar 
quality  considered  the  best  pump 
on  the  market.  Strainer  device. 
Hose  25  feet  long,  of  2-inch  4-ply 
rubber.  Standard,  approved 
Brake  Rod  wheels  54  inches  in 
diameter,  10-inch  steel  hub,  Steel 
Axle.  Foot  brakes.  Tool  box 
under  seat.  15  brass  faucets  in 
rear  for  drawing  water,  gasoline 
or  oil  and  one  Extra  large  Faucet 
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There  Is  Yet  Time  to  Plant 
Pot  Bulbs  for  Spring 
Display 

Would  you  not  like  to  have  a  breath  of 
iSpring  within  your  dwelling,  while  a 
white  blanket  of  snow  yet  covers  the  out¬ 
side  world?  Would  you  not  find  pleasure 
in  having  pots  of  'Spring-flowering  bulbs 
to  grace  every  sunny  window  and  em¬ 
bellish  every  living  room,  and  all  in  full 
bloom  ere  the  most  venturesome  Crocus 
or  snowdrop  has  dared  to  emerge  from 
out  the  frozen  ground? 

You  may  have  all  these  for  very,  little 
expense  and  a  minimum  of  trouble  if  you 
act  without  delay.  Dense  spikes  of 
richly  colored  hyacinths,  emitting  a  won¬ 
derful  fragrance,  pots  of  lovely  tulips  in 
almost  every  imaginable  hue  (with  the 
exception  of  blue)  from  the  delicate  blush 
of  La  Reine  to  the  striking  scarlet  and 
yellow  of  Keizerkroon.  Golden  daffodils 
nodding  gaily  among  their  spear-like 
foliage.  These,  as  well  as  the  smaller 
bulbs  such  as  Crocuses  and  snowdrops 
can  all  be  had  in  bloom  several  weeks 
before  their  natural  season,  and  in  this 
phase  of  horticulture  at  least  the  amateur 
without  a  greenhouse  at  his  command 
can  produce  results  comparable  to  those 
obtained  by  the  professional  gardener  and 
florist.  It  is  all  so  delightfully  simple 
that  I  wonder  more  home  gardeners  and 
flower  lovers  do  not  undertake  this  work. 
Of  course  there  are  certain  rules  which 
must  be  obeyed,  and  principles  which 
must  be  followed  if  success  is  to  be  as¬ 
sured,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  indicate  these  rules  and  principles  and 
detail  the  mode  of  procedure. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  obtain  your 
bulbs  from  a  reputable  dealer.  So-called 
“cheap”  offers  are  invariably  inferior 
stock.'  which  cannot  possibly  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Experienced  gardeners  who  each 
season  force  huge  quantities  of  .  these 
Spring  flowering  bulbs  always  insist  on 
having  only  the  best  quality  material. 
If  they  cannot  afford  to  handle  low  grade 
bulbs  how  much  more  important  is  it  for 
you  with  only  a  limited  quantity,  to  in¬ 
sist  on  quality  first ! 

Next  the  selection  of  varieties.  All 
hyacinths  are  adaptable  for  this  treat¬ 
ment.  The  best  in  their  respective  colors 
are  perhaps  L’lnnocence  and  La  Grand- 
esse,  pure  white ;  Grand  Blanche,  blush 
white;  Bismarck  and  Queen  of^the  Blues, 
pale  blue;  Grand  Maitre  and  King  of  the 
Blues,  dark  blue;  Yellow  Hammer,  pure 
yellow ;  Distinction,  deep  maroon ;  Ger¬ 
trude  and  Lady  Derby,  bright  pink ; 
Nimrod,  pale  pink. 

Daffodils  all  force  well*  and  varieties 
worthy  of  recommendation  are  :  Emperor, 
large  rich  yellow;  King  Alfred,  golden 
yellow  of  refined  appearance ;  Golden 
Spur,  rich  yellow,  early ;  Sir  Watkin, 
sulphur  yellow.  Narcissus  Paper  White, 
bunch  flowered  type,  heavily  scented  and 
extra  early;  Soleil  d’Or,  similar  to  pre¬ 
ceding  but  bright  yellow;  Poeticus  or- 
natus,  the  white  “Pheasant  Eye.” 

Tulips  of  the  single  early  and  double 
early  types  are  the  only  class,  suitable 
for  our  purpose.  The  Darwins,  the 
breeders  and  the  cottage  tulips,  while 
splendid  for  growing  outside,  are  not 
adaptable  for  pot  cultivation.  Cottage 
Maid,  delicate  rose ;  Cramoisi  Brilliant, 
crimson-scarlet ;  Keizerkroon,  scarlet  and 
yellow;  La  Reine,  blush  white:.  Mon 
Tresor,  pure  yellow ;  Rose  Luisante, 
brilliant  rose,  and  White  Hawk,  pure 
white,  are  the  best  of  the  singles,  while 
Imperator  Rubrorum,  scarlet ;  Lueretia, 
deep  rose ;  Murillo,  blush  white ;  Queen 
of  the  Pinks,  rich  pink ;  Tearose,  pale 
yellowy  and  the  Vaurbach,  orange-scarlet, 
rank  high  among  the  doubles.  Crocus  of 
all  kinds  and  snowdrops  can  be  success¬ 
fully  forced  out  of  season. 

Having  procured  the  bulbs  the  next 
step  is  the  planting.  'Obtain  a  quantity 
of  good  soil  from  the  garden,  and  mix 
with  it  a  liberal  quantity  of  coarse  sand 
and  if  possible  some  humus  and  a  little 
bone  meal.  Do  not  use  any  animal 
manure,  and  see  that  the  mixture  is  of 
open  and  porous  texture.  Hyacinths 
will  go  singly  into  pots  four  inches  in 
diameter  or  three  in  a  six-inch  pot. 
Tulips  and  daffodils  should  be  grown  in 
six  or  seven-inch  pots  and  so  spaced  that 
the  bulbs  almost,  but  not  quite,  touch 
each  other.  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses 
may  be  planted  closely  together,  in  four- 
inch  pots  or  in  shallow  pans.  First  place 
about  one  inch  of  rough  cinders  in  the 
bottom  of  each  pot  to  insure  drainage, 
and  on  top  of  this  a  few  newly  fallen 
leaves  to  pi*event  the  soil  seeping  into 
and  clogging  up  the  drainage.  On  top 
of  this  place  some  of  the  soil  mixture, 
pressing  it  moderately  firm,  then  placp 
the  bulbs  in  position.  Hyacinths  and 
daffodils  should  be  planted  so  that  the 
nose  of  the  bulbs  is  just  flush  with  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  The  top  of  tulip 
bulbs  should  be  half  an  inch  below  the 
surface,  and  Crocus  and  snowdrops  about 
the  same.  Fill  the  pots  to  within  half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  top 
awl  make  the  soil  fairly  firm.  The  space 
at  the  top  is  left  to  permit  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  water. 

When  the  bulbs  are  planted  thoroughly 
soak  each  pot  with  water,  allow  a  few 
minutes  to  drain  and  then  put  them  away 
in  a  dark  place  where  a  low  steady  tem¬ 
perature  (between  35. and  50  degrees  F.) 
is  maintained.  Herein  lies  one  of  the 
great  secrets  of  successful  bulb  forcing, 
for  they  must  remain  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  until  the, pots  are  full  of.  roots  and 
a  couple  of  inches  of  shoot  is  showing 


above  the  soil.  This  will  possibly  require 
a  period  of  six  weeks  or  two  months  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  they  should  only  receive 
water  when  examination  reveals  that  the 
soil  is  becoming  somewhat  dry.  It  is 
fata?  to  attempt  to  place  the  pots  in  a 
high  temperature  until  good  root  growth 
has  developed.  When  growth  has  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  stage  mentioned  place  the 
pots  in  a  light  position  in  a  warm  room, 
protecting  them  from  direct  sunlight  for 
the  first  few  days,  but  afterwards  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  have  the  benefit  of  all  possi¬ 
ble.  Do  not  allow  the  soil  to  become 
dry,  but  on  the  other  hand  avoid  main¬ 
taining  it  in  a  muddy  or  boggy  condition, 
and  do  not  use  ice  cold  water  for  water¬ 
ing  purposes.  When  the  flowers  appear 
they  may  require  staking,  and  this  should 
be  effected  as  unobtrusively  as  possible, 
using  slender  bamboos  or  thick  wire  for 
the  purpose. 

Children  delight  in  having  a  pot  of 
bulbs  of  their  very  own  to  look  after, 
and  to  provide  such  is  a  commendable 
and  instructive  practice. 

New  "'ark.  T.  H.  EVERETT. 


by  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Company,  New 
York ;  128  pages,  price  $1.75. 

City  and  Suburban  Gardening,  by 
Chesla  C.  Sherlock. — With  the  increasing 
taste  for  gardening  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  we  need  an  increased  garden  litera¬ 
ture,  and  here  we  have  a  very  practical 
volume,  which  is  written  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  experience  and  understanding. 
The  subjects  discussed  include  those  of 
special  interest  to  those  who  wish  to 
make  the  most  of  moderate  space.  The 
plans  given  are  excellent,  and  the  advice 
about  hedges  and  boundaries  will  be 
found  very  useful.  Much  information  is 
given  as  to  soils,  planting,  and  perma¬ 
nent  care.  Varieties  treated  cover  a 
very  long  list  of  shrubs,  plants  and  bulbs. 
Suggestions  as  to  varieties  will  be  very 
helpful.  The  book  is  a  very  attractive 
one,  and  freely  illustrated.  Published  by 
A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Co.,  New  York;  186 
pages ;  price  $2. 


The  Bookshelf 

Birds  of  the  Wild. — How  to  Make 
Your  Home  Their  Home,  by  Frank  C. 
Pellett.  Here  is  a  charming  book  that 
will  delight  anyone  interested  in  birds 
of  the  open  air,  and  that  will  arouse 
such  interest  if  previously  lacking.  It 
includes  chapters  on  attracting  birds, 
providing  water,  shelter  and  nesting 
places,  feeding  stations  and  Winter  care. 
The  chapter  on  strange  pets  is  especially 
entertaining.  Mr.  Pellett’s  experience 
will  suggest  an  absorbing  interest  to 
country  people  in  general  and  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  an  enthusiasm  that  we  find  very 
contagious.  It  is  an  attractive  volume 
with  many  fine  illustrations.  Published 


Controlling  Japanese  Beetle 
Larvae 

Five  years  of  Japanese  beetle  work  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  grub, 
worm  and  weed  control  in  fine  turf  by 
the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  has  been  un¬ 
der  test  by  many  golf  clubs  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  and  the  method 
is  producing  the  desired  results  in  a 
measure  even  greater  than  was  originally 
hoped  for.  The  most  outstanding  de¬ 
velopment  has  been  the  gradual  disclosure 
that  as  little  as  15  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  arsenate  of  lead  formerly  recommended 
is  ample. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  grub-proof  lawns 
and  greens  while  in  the  process  of  con¬ 
struction  and  before  the  seed  or  stolons 
are  sown,  apply  5  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead 
to  each  thousand  square  feet  of  soil  sur¬ 


face  and  scratch  in  with  a  short-toothed 
rake  to  a  depth  of  one-half  inch.  Do  not 
work  it  in  any  deeper  than  one-half  inch, 
otherwise  you  will  lower  the  toxicity  of 
the  upper  soil  layer  which  is  the  only 
layer  that  counts  in  grub  control.  In 
applying  the  arsenate  to  lawns  or  greens 
it  is  best  to  mix  the  powder  with  a  fair¬ 
sized  bulk  of  moist  (not  wet)  soil,  so  as 
to  prevent  blowing  of  the  fluffy  powder, 
reduce  the  chances  of  error,  and  insure  an 
even  spread. 

The  method  of  grub-proofing  established 
lawns,  greens  and  tees  is  the  same  except 
that  the  poisoned  top-dressing  should  be 
worked  in  with  a  rake  or  broom  when 
the  grass  is  dry  so  that  the  top-dressing 
works  down  through  the  grass  without 
sticking,  thereby  avoiding  even  the  slight 
possibility  of  surface  burning  of  the 
blades  of  grass. 

Steep  banks  on  lawns  and  greens  are 
a  problem  in  grub-proofing  inasmuch  as 
the  surface  soil  has  a  tendency  to  wash 
badly,  carrying  the  poison  with  it.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  watch  these  steep 
banks  closely  and  apply  arsenate  of  lead 
more  frequently  where  washing  occurs. 

If  grubs  are  not  present,  but  an  infes¬ 
tation  is  feared,  apply  the  arsenate  of 
lead  before  the  first  of  June.  This  will 
insure  its  being  on  the  turf  before  the 
beetles  begin  laying  eggs.  If  grubs  are 
present  in  the  turf  and  injury  is  feared, 
apply  the  arsenate  of  lead  at  once,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  season,  provided  the  ground  is 
not  frozen  or  muddy.  c.  h.  zimmer. 

Supervisor  Japanese  Beetle  Control, 
New  York  State. 


Plans  for  the  future  of  traffic  occas¬ 
ionally  take  the  pedestrian  into  considera¬ 
tion,  doubtless  on  the  theory  that  a  few 
of  the  species  are  destined  to  survive. — 
Portland  Oregonian. 


Don’t  Underpower  YOUR  Farm! 


“One  can  feel  that  his  work 
amounts  to  something  when 
he  plows  15  acres  a  day.  I 
never  knew  what  real  farming 
was  till  I  got  my  McCormick- 
Deering  15-30.”  ^ 

( Signed )  Wm.  V.  Lutz. 
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When  You  Buy  YOUR  Tractor  Get  the  Big  McCormick-Deering 
.  .  .  the  15-30  .  .  .  and  Hare  POWER  in  Reserve 


AT  all  times  of  the  year 
a  McCormick-Deering 
15-30  will  prove  itself  es¬ 
pecially  valuable.  Corn  har¬ 
vesting  in  all  its  phases  is 
quickly  and  economically  com¬ 
pleted  when  ample  power  is 
used.  Fall  plowing  is  done 
with  surprising  speed  and 
economy.  The  McCormick- 
Deering  15-30  excels  in  belt 
work.  Right  now  is  a  good 
time  to  investigate. 


THE  15-30  H.  P.,  3-plow  McCormick-Deering  tractor 
will  make  extra  money  for  you  all  along  the  line.  It 
will  save  you  a  lot  on  costly  labor  charges  because  its 
extra  power  puts  more  profitable  work  in  one  man’s 
control.  It  will  enable  you  to  plow,  till,  cultivate,  harvest, 
etc.,  faster,  better,  and  with  less  expense. 

The  McCormick-Deering  15-30  will  give  you  more  time 
to  handle  your  live  stock  to  greater  profit  and  advantage. 
It  will  enable  you  to  do  outside  road  or  custom  work  or 
you  can  increase  your  acreage  and  put  the  extra  power 
to  work  on  new  fields  and  bigger  crops.  Being  a  fast 
worker,  the  15-30  completes  the  work  on  hand  at  a  fast 
rate  and  gives  you  more  time  to  enjoy  life. 

When  you  buy  your  tractor,  invest  in  power  ample  for 
your  peak  loads  and  future  needs.  Get  the  tractor  built 
for  many  years  of  service;  built  to  deliver  liberal,  steady 
power  in  belt,  drawbar,  or  power  take-off  work.  Buy  a 
McCormick-Deering  15-30  and  have  power  in  reserve! 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

OF  AM  ERICA  • 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  (.incorporated.)  Chicago,  Ill. 


oA.sk  the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer  Near  You  to  Demonstrate  the 

McCORMICK-DEERING  15-30 

the  McCormick-Deering  10-20 ,  and  the  celebrated,  All-Purpose,  Row-Crop  Farmall 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use'every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  he 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


EVERY  year  old  friends  send  us  many  orders 
for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  as  Christmas  gifts 
to  their  friends.  This  kindly  spirit  makes  possible 
the  broadening  influence  of  the  paper  for  good  to  an 
increasing  circle  of  readers,  who  will  enjoy  it  and 
appreciate  the  weekly  reminder  of  the  giver’s  good 
will.  We  are  now  preparing  to  make  this  form  of 
remembrance  complete  by  sending  each  person  who 
is  presented  with  the  subscription  a  Christmas  card 
bearing  the  name  and  greeting  of  the  giver.  Now  is 
a  good  time  to  send  in  these  gift  orders. 

WHEN  frost  and  snow  lock  the  country  home  in 
isolation  the  young  people  sometimes  feel  dis¬ 
contented  with  a  limited  round  of  social  activities. 
They  may  well  remember  that  they  have  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  pleasures  that  city  people  look  upon  with 
envy,  and  pay  for  with  liberality.  St.  Moritz  and 
Davos  Platz  abroad,  or  Lake  Placid  in  our  own 
State,  are  visited  by  those  who  represent  wealth, 
rank  or  fashion,  but  the  skating,  skiing  and  other 
Winter  sports  are  free  to  country  boys  and  girls 
in  Northern  States,  who  should  develop  skill  and 
interest  with  their  health  and  muscle.  Some  time 
ago  one  of  our  readers  told  of  a  community  where 
they  have  a  great  field  day  each  Winter,  with  out¬ 
door  sports  and  picnic  meals  in  which  all  ages  join. 
This  is  a  fine  thing,  and  there  should  be  more  of 
such  gatherings.  What  opportunity  has  your  com¬ 
munity  for  such  a  gathering? 

* 

I  pay  a  higher  taxation  rate  back  in  the  hills  on  a 
dirt  road  than  they  do  in  the  capital  city  of  Albany. 
Why  look  afar  to  find  solutions  of  the  farm  problem? 
New  York.  I.  o.  c. 

HE  protest  against  farm  taxes  has  become  gen¬ 
eral.  Every  mail  brings  complaint.  It  is  in  no 
sense  local.  During  the  present  week  protests 
against  the  tax  burden  of  the  farm  have  come  from 
five  States.  In  one  section  of  New  York  State  a  few 
public-spirited  men  are  devoting  themselves  to  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  reduce  the  public  expense.  In  another 
county  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  create  a  more  or 
less  formal  organization  to  demand  not  only  that 
public  expenditures  be  reduced,  but  also  that  taxes 
be  levied  in  proportion  to  net  income  instead  of  the 
present  method  of  taxing  the  farms  on  inflated  as¬ 
sessments.  The  facts  are  well  established  that  fann¬ 
ers  are  paying  more  than  their  share  of  taxes.  We 
shall  continue  to  do  our  part  to  change  it,  but  no 
power  will  be  as  effective  as  a  united  action  of 
farmers  themselves. 

* 

DDRESSING  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Syracuse, 
Geo.  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  Jersey  cattle  breeder,  farmer 
and  paper  manufacturer  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y., 
emphasized  the  money  value  of  farm  woodlots  to 
their  owners  in  New  York  State  in  particular.  An 
area  of  4,000,000  acres  or  more  than  one-third  of  the 
State’s  total  wooded  territory,  is  in  farm  woodlots, 
of  which  an  intensive  study  is  being  made  in 
Broome,  Chemung  and  Tioga  counties  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Forestry  of  Cornell  University.  His  chief 
point  was  that  land-owners  and  others  interested  in 
growing  and  using  timber  and  its  leading  products 
will  benefit  one  another  by  working  together  for 
sound  policies  and  practices  affecting  our  timber  re¬ 
sources.  While  reforestation,  if  wisely  planned,  de¬ 
serves  all  the  active  fostering  that  it  is  receiving, 
yet,  according  to  Mr.  Sisson,  the  intelligent  care  of 
standard  timber  trees  now  growing  on  farms,  the 
periodical  marketing  of  merchantable  surplus  by 
farmers  acting  in  neighborhood  groups,  and  the  more 
economic  utilization  of  valuable  wood  residues  now 


commonly  wasted  or  burned,  are  of  greater  import¬ 
ance  to  the  present  generation  of  land-owners.  The 
genuine  conservation  of  timber  resources  means  sys¬ 
tematic  preservation,  with  a  view  to  their  best  de¬ 
velopment  and  use.  We  saw  an  instructive  exhibit 
stressing  these  and  some  other  points  at  this  year’s 
New  York  State  Fair,  shown  by  Cornell  University. 
One  lesson  of  woodlot  management  which  it  made 
convincingly  clear  is  that  the  “grazing  of  the  wood- 
lot  is  fatal  to  reproduction  of  the  hardwoods  and 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  forest  soil.”  Another 
lesson  is  that  the  removal  of  over-mature,  diseased, 
defective  and  otherwise  undesirable  individuals — in 
short,  the  sanitation  of  the  forest — creates  an  im¬ 
provement  in  growing  conditions  which  ensures  ac¬ 
celerated  growth  and  vigorous  reproduction.  Several 
speakers  at  the  Syracuse  meeting  condemned  the 
Doyle  log  rule,  commonly  used  in  New  York  State, 
as  being  so  inaccurate  that  in  the  aggregate  it  in¬ 
flicts  a  large  loss  upon  farmers  who  apply  it.  It  has 
often  been  pointed  out  that  a  good  sawyer  can  al¬ 
ways  saw  out  more  board  feet  than  the  Doyle  rule 
assigns  to  small  or  very  large  logs.  President  C.  R. 
White  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  says 
that  considerable  parcels  of  abandoned  and  similar 
farm  land  in  the  State  will  be  acquired  by  the  State, 
by  which  it  will  be  reforested,  if  funds  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  shall  be  appropriated  by  the  Legislature.  In 
clearing  up  titles  to  some  tracts  that  have  already 
been  purchased,  the  State  has  paid  as  much  as  $65 
an  acre.  Large  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of 
land  to  be  forested  by  the  State  are  subjects  for 
further  discussion  in  these  columns. 

* 

N  WEDNESDAY",  November  7,  an  auto  truck 
carrying  school  children  was  struck  by  a  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Hudson  train  a  short  distance  south  of 
Cambridge,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  train  was 
on  its  way  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  to  Rutland,  Yt.  Frank 
LaBarron,  age  10  years,  had  his  right  leg  injured 
and  suffered  a  possible  fracture  of  the  skull.  Ervil 
Bentley,  Jr.,  8,  had  a  jaw  broken,  face  and  head 
badly  lacerated,  and  a  possible  fracture  of  the  skull. 
Both  boys  are  in  hospital  at  Cambridge.  Two  other 
children  received  slight  injuries  and  after  treatment 
at  the  hospital  were  able  to  be  taken  home. 

Such  accidents  are  frequent  enough  in  territories 
where  local  country  schools  have  been  closed  and  the 
children  transported  to  consolidated  schools  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  send  young  chil¬ 
dren  long  distances  in  hired  conveyances.  The 
anxiety  is  serious  enough  when  parents  voluntarily 
consent  to  the  consolidation,  but  it  becomes  almost 
unbearable  when  the  risk  is  imposed  on  them  by 
either  an  official  act  or  by  authority  of  the  vote  of 
a  city  or  village  district  against  the  wishes  of  the 
patrons  of  the  country  district. 

* 

OW  they  are  trying  the  effect  of  feeding  cod- 
liver  oil  to  cows.  The  discovery  of  its  value 
in  the  ration  of  young  chicks,  and  even  in  that  of 
mature  fowls,  has  brought  to  the  fishermen  of  the 
Banks  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  this  by¬ 
product  of  the  cod  fisheries.  This  oil,  as  a  source  of 
needed  vitamins,  has  a  rival,  however,  in  artificially 
produced  ultra-violet  rays  and  it  may  yet  find  it¬ 
self  partly  displaced  by  light  from  mercury  vapor 
or  other  forms  of  electric  lamps.  A  report  to  the 
World’s  Dairy  Congress  from  Prof.  Golding  of  Read¬ 
ing  University,  England,  described  some  interesting 
effects  of  cod-liver  oil  in  the  ration  of  dairy  cows 
otherwise  adequately  fed.  He  found  that  the  vita¬ 
mins  intimately  connected  with  growth  and  nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  young  could  be  increased  in  milk  by 
feeding  cod-liver  oil  to  the  cows  producing  it.  More 
than  about  four  ounces  per  day,  however,  brought 
about  a  decline  in  the  amount  of  butterfat  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  cow,  an  unexplained  phenomenon.  The 
committee  on  food  values  of  milk  and  its  products 
reported  at  the  Chicago  conference  in  October  that 
there  is  need  for  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  close  stabling  and  deprivation  of  pasture 
upon  milk  especially  produced  for  infant  feeding  and 
also  for  scientific  investigation  of  the  value  of  that 
ordinance  found  in  most  milk  marketing  regulations 
forbidding  the  sale  of  milk  containing  colostrum,  or 
the  first  milk  secreted  by  the  cow  after  calving. 

❖ 

IT  IS  occasionally  reported  as  a  startling  develop¬ 
ment  of  chemical  research  that  food  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  synthetically,  that  is,  built  up  artificially 
from  the  elements  that  nature  combines  in  her  world- 
old  laboratory,  the  earth,  the  air  and  the  sun.  We 
shall  be  pretty  safe  in  liberally  discounting  such 
statements  as  that  the  cow  has  been  supplanted  by 
the  chemist,  but  we  need  to  know  that  discoveries 
are  continually  being  made  in  the  realm  of  nutri¬ 
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tion,  and  that  some  of  these  are  likely  to  greatly 
influence  the  preparation  of  our  foods.  The  dis¬ 
covered  but  unseen  vitamins  are  now  known  to 
everyone  as  essential  to  growth  and  health.  It  is 
further  Known  that  sunshine  out  in  the  open  is  part¬ 
ly  made  up  of  rays  that  act  as  vitamins  in  enabling 
the  body  to  utilize  the  lime  and  phosphorus  of 
foods  in  building  up  strong  bones.  Now  it  is  found 
that  these  ultra-violet  rays  of  sunlight  may  be  made 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  vitamins  in  milk  by 
bringing  the  milk  under  the  influence  of  artificially 
produced  rays.  This  is  called  irradiating  the  milk. 
Dried  milk,  irradiated  in  this  way,  has  been  found 
effective  in  preventing  and  treating  rickets  in  young 
children.  Investigators  have  been  curious  to  know 
just  what  part  of  milk  was  affected  by  these  rays, 
and  have  now  concluded  that  it  is  one  of  the  fatty 
substances  known  as  sterols.  Ergo-sterol,  found 
not  only  in  milk  but  in  numerous  other  foods,  when 
“activated”  by  exposure  to  the  ultra-violet  rays  of 
sunlight,  will  prevent  rickets  in  growing  rats  and 
puppies,  even  in  very  small  amounts.  Excessive 
doses  bring  about  the  deposit  of  an  overabundance 
of  lime  and  phosphorus  in  the  tissues.  Milk  con¬ 
tains  but  a  very  small  amount  of  ergo-sterol  and  but 
little  of  this  is  probably  activated  by  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays;  enough,  however,  to  increase  the  value 
of  milk  as  a  preventive  of  rickets  in  the  young  and 
we  may  some  time  find  “Activated  Milk”  adver¬ 
tised  in  our  cities  as  especially  suited  to  infant 
feeding.  If  there  is  a  field  for  this  treatment  of 
milk,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  that  of  Winter  milk 
when  cows  are  closely  stabled  and  deprived  of  the 
vitamin-giving  influence  of  sunlight  and  green  pas¬ 
tures. 

* 

THE  use  of  artificial  lights  in  the  poultry  house 
has  become  standard  practice  in  many  eases. 
For  those  who  are  uncertain  as  to  best  methods  of 
doing  this,  the  following  statement  by  Prof.  W.  C. 
Thompson,  of  the  New  Jersey  Station  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  : 

The  use  of  artificial  lights  during  the  Winter  is 
primarily  a  feeding  problem.  Turning  on  the  lights 
lengthens  the  working  day  and  naturally  results  in  an 
increased  food  consumption.  If  the  lights  are  to  be  used 
put  the  pullet  flocks  under  them  during  late  October 
or  early  November  and  keep  them  under  uniform 
lighted  conditions  until  approximately  the  first  of  April. 
Most  poultrymen  use  lights  to  provide  a  uniform  12  to 
14-hour  day  throughout  the  Winter.  Some  turn  on  the 
lights  early  enough  in  the  morning  to  give  the  requisite 
day  before  sunset.  A  more  recent  method  is  to  turn 
the  lights  on  at  5  :30  A.  M.  and  again  at  sunset,  leaving 
them  on  until  7 :30  P.  M.,  thus  providing  a  standard 
14-hour  day  throughout  the  Winter  period.  Fowls  un¬ 
der  lights  should  be  provided  at  all  times  with  an 
adequate  supply  of  clean,  fresh  water,  grain  and  mash. 

Some  years  before  lighting  was  in  vogue  we  knew 
a  man  with  a  small  flock,  seldom  more  than  15,  who 
went  to  the  henhouse  with  a  lantern  just  before  nine, 
carrying  some  choice  bits  of  food.  He  held  the  lan¬ 
tern  while  the  hens  ate  this  bedtime  snack  and  went 
to  roost.  Then  he  passed  around  water  in  a  clam 
shell,  most  of  them  taking  a  sip.  That  seemed  a  lot 
of  fussing,  but  the  man  got  satisfaction  and  amuse¬ 
ment  out  of  it,  as  well  as  more  eggs  than  his  neigh¬ 
bors’  less  personally  conducted  flocks  produced. 

* 

THIS  is  the  Thanksgiving  season.  It  will  have  a 
variety  of  meanings  to  different  people,  and 
some  may  feel  that  it  means  nothing  to  them.  It  is 
easy  to  be  thankful  about  what  we  call  the  good 
things  of  life.  But  how  about  some  of  the  harder 
experiences  which  have  helped  us  to  develop  stronger 
character,  and  higher  appreciation  of  friends  and 
friendship?  To  those  who  have  plenty,  and  the 
health  and  disposition  to  enjoy  it,  these  words  from 
the  book  of  Nehemiah  may  be  a  fitting  message: 
“Go  your  way,  eat  the  fat  and  drink  the  sweet,  and 
send  portions  unto  them  for  whom  nothing  is  pre¬ 
pared.” 


Brevities 

Quite  a  “lordly”  procession  of  turkeys  on  our  first 
reading  page  this  week. 

Yes,  it  will  pay  to  go  to  the  Winter  horticultural 
meeting — any  one  within  reasonable  reach. 

To  the  lien  man  the  sweetest  music  is  that  familiar 
cackle,  telling  that  the  hens  are  happy  and  busy. 

Speaking  of  old-time  potatoes,  who  remembers  the 
Blue  Mercer?  Quality  was  extra  good  but  they  rotted 
badly. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Florists ’  Exchange  says 
that  salt  hay  is  the  best  Winter  mulch  for  rock  plants 
and  perennials.  It  is  free  from  weed  seeds,  and  does 
not  pack  down  too  tightly. 

There  are  said  to  be  about  9,000  telephone  companies 
in  tlie  United  States.  They  operate  nearly  20,000  cen¬ 
tral  offices  and  over  19,000,000  telephones.  The  people 
of  this  country  complete  over  3,000,000  telephone  toll 
conversations  daily. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  report  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ice  cream  for  the  first  quarter  of  1928  as,  Jan¬ 
uary,  8,894,000  gallons ;  February,  9,509,000  gallons ; 
March,  13,029,000  gallons. 
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Primary  Markets  for  Farm  Relief 

NUMBER  of  primary  wholesale  markets  are  es¬ 
sential  to  any  efficient  system  of  farm  distri¬ 
bution.  They  would,  of  course,  be  located  in  large 
consumption  centers,  and  also  with  reference  to 
production  areas.  These  markets  are  just  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  agricultural  distribution  as  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  banks  are  to  the  Federal  financial  system,  or 
as  the  Farm  Loan  banks  are  to  the  farm  loan  sys¬ 
tem.  Large  corporations  establish  large  central  mar¬ 
kets  or  distributing  depots,  essentially  similar  in 
principle  to  the  primary  wholesale  markets  proposed 
for  agriculture.  If  private  capital  had  a  contract  to 
distribute  all  farm  products,  one  of  its  first  acts 
would  he  to  locate  conveniences  for  receiving  prod¬ 
ucts  in  bulk,  and  for  distributing  them  in  smaller 
volume.  Our  system  must  be  comprehensive  enough 
to  handle  all  farm  products  whether  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  or  for  foreign  markets.  If  it  does  not  phy¬ 
sically  handle  it  all,  it  will  not  only  provide  a  way 
to  get  it  to  the  places  where  it  is  needed,  but  it  will 
also  determine  the  price  of  it  subject  to  grade  or 
quality  and  transportation  charges.  To  succeed  it 
must  be  organized  and  operated  strictly  as  a  busi¬ 
ness.  A  marketing  system  cannot  be  justified  as  a 
fetish  or  a  cult  or  a  social  uplift.  If  successful  it 
will  result  in  social,  intellectual  and  spiritual  bene¬ 
fits  in  the  degree  in  which  it  will  provide  extra  home 
comforts  and  afford  leisure  for  pleasure  and  culture, 
but  our  marketing  enterprise  is  not  intended  to  re¬ 
place  the  school,  the  chux-ch  or  social  assemblies. 
It  is  a  cold  business  proposition.  It  will  not  stand 
waste  or  extravagance  or  exploitation  nor  personal 
or  group  advantages. 

Six  to  a  dozen  of  these  markets  properly  located 
over  the  whole  country  and  equipped  with  storage 
facilities  would  go  far  to  solve  the  farm  marketing 
problem.  The  management  of  the  system  would  have 
first  hand  information  of  the  demand  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  supply  would  be  easily  diverted 
to  the  point  where  it  is  needed.  Supply  of  seasonal 
crops  would  be  stored.  A  warehouse  receipt  would 
be  issued,  and  this  would  serve  as  collateral  at  the 
banks  for  loans  pending  sale.  The  crop  could  then 
be  distributed  during  the  whole  consuming  season  as 
required  for  consumption.  The  grower  would  not  be 
obliged  to  sell  at  the  speculator’s  price  at  harvest 
time  to  meet  pressing  obligations.  The  markets 
would  always  be  ready  to  supply  promptly  a  home 
demand  any  place  in  America,  and  to  fill  foreign 
orders  without  delay.  With  speculation  eliminated 
and  spread  between  the  producer  and  consumer  re¬ 
duced,  and  other  economies  accomplished,  the  re¬ 
duced  spread  between  the  producer  and  consumer 
would  leave  a  liberal  margin  in  favor  of  the  system. 
A  small  amortization  to  the  government  would 
liquidate  the  cost  of  the  markets  in  a  few  years. 

Without  the  control  of  the  markets  and  a  fair 
plan  of  determining  prices  without  speculative 
sales  and  resales,  the  farm  local  or  regional  organi¬ 
zation  is  about  as  helpless  as  the  individual  farmer, 
and  when  the  association  management  succumbs  of 
necessity  or  for  selfish  reasons  to  the  middlemen, 
then  the  producers  are  more  completely  in  the  power 
of  the  speculative  dealer  than  before.  Even  when 
some  benefit  results  from  well-managed  associations, 
it  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  a  comprehensive  na¬ 
tional  system  with  primary  mai-kets  under  farmers’ 
direction  would  show.  Now  that  we  are  devising  a 
system  we  owe  it  to  our  industry  to  insist  on  a  plan 
that  will  give  us  a  fair  chance  to  make  the  retuims 
to  the  farm  equal  the  returns  of  equal  capital  and 
brains  and  labor  in  the  other  industries.  We  will 
never  be  able  to  reach  that  result  while  middlemen 
control  the  primary  markets  and  make  prices  for 
farm  products. 

Neither  the  Federal  Reserve  system,  the  12  region¬ 
al  Farm  Loan  banks,  the  utility  companies  or  the  big 
business  corporation  could  ever  have  sprung  up- and 
developed  to  their  present  proportions  without  a 
legal  system  suited  to  their  peculiar  needs,  with  gov¬ 
ernment  sanction  and  govei-nment  favors  and  monop¬ 
olies.  For  a  long  time  the  government  furnished 
storehouses  for  surpluses  of  wines  and  liquors.  The 
government  is  therefore  proposing  nothing  new 
when  it  promises  a  system  for  the  distribution  of 
agricultural  products  with  capital  loans  and  super¬ 
visory  help  to  put  it  on  its  feet,  as  well  as  vigilance 
and  publicity  to  protect  the  interests  of  its  patrons 
as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  banks  and  other  fiduciary 
institutions. 

South  Dakota  Will  Help 

Dear  Mr.  Dillon :  I  am  a  member  of  the  Farmers’ 
Union  of  America  and  we  ax’e  surely  interested  in  the 
laws  that  are  to  be  passed  to  aid  farmers,  and  if  we 
do  not  get  busy  and  take  the  lead  in  this  farm  relief  it 
will  be  fixed  by  the  speculator  for  him  and  not  the  farm¬ 
er.  As  you  know,  the  Farmers’  Union  is  a  farmer-con¬ 
trolled  organization.  It  is  possible  for  us  to  get  in  some 
good  work  along  this  line,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  co¬ 


operate  with  you  and  the  Grange  in  the  great  struggle 
for  farmers.  leigh  rubert. 

South  Dakota. 

Extract  from  a  Philosopher’s  Letter 

As  I  read  your  farm  relief  article  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  best  plan  that  has  yet  been  offered,  and  if  worked 
out  by  real  fanners  controlling  it  should  be  helpful,  but 
if  it  works  out  in  the  usual  way,  there  will  be  mighty 
few  real  farmers  in  it.  case  Cottrell. 

New  York. 

From  a  Real  Co-operator 

I  have  read  your  article  on  farm  relief  and  I  believe 
you  have  set  forth  the  right  principles.  There  are  three 
fundamentals  that  must  be  considered :  First,  a  tariff 
that  really  protects  the  farmer.  Second,  reduce  the 
spread  between  producer  and  consumer,  not  only  on 
farm  products  but  on  what  the  farmer  buys.  Third, 
we  must  exchange  the  present  direct  property  tax  for 
a  net  income  tax.  If  we  can  get  satisfactory  legisla¬ 
tion  on  these  three  things  the  farmer  will  take  care  of 
himself.  john  anberson. 

New  York. 

From  a  Pennsylvania  Dairyman 

The  only  sane  plan  for  farm  relief  so  far  published  is 
the  one  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  page  1302.  It 
stands  all  fours  on  the  American  principle  of  federation 
of  local  mutual  associations.  If  this  plan  is  adopted, 
and  farmers  of  the  whole  country  work  together  and 
stick,  the  American  farmer  will  be  a  peer,  but  to  ereate 
a  national  system  for  agricultural  distribution  con- 
ti-olled  by  real  farmers  can  only  be  realized  through  a 
pretty  big  power  of  real  farmers  behind  it.  Without 
real  farm  control  it  or  any  other  plan  would  be  a 
phantom.  Therefore  thorough  discussion,  developing  a 
full  understanding  of  the  plan,  is  important  during  the 
AVinter,  terminating  in  a  large  meeting  in  the  central 
part  of  the  country  by  competent  farmers,  or  better,  dele¬ 
gates  commissioned  by  fellow  farmers  to  represent  them 
at  such  a  meeting  to  perfect  the  plan  and  write  it 
into  a  bill  to  urge  on  Congress.  A.  E.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 


October  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  milk  pi'ices  paid  fanners  for  3  per 
cents  milk  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  for  the  month 
of  October  are  as  follows : 

Sheffield  Farms  Producers’  Association  . .. . $2,825 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association ....  2.59 


Model  Dairy  Company  .  2.74 

Meridale  Dairies  .  2.74 

Callicoon  Co-operative  . 


The  League  deductions  were  6c  for  expenses  and 
10c  for  certificates  of  indebtedness. 


Milk  in  Farm  Relief 

HE  high  price  for  October  milk  so  far  reported 
is  $2,825  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  mlik  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone.  In  making  comparison  with  pre- 
war  prices  we  must  consider  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  now  is  about  60  per  cent  of  its 
purchasing  value  before  the  war.  This  $2,825  there¬ 
fore  is  equal  to  $1,695  per  100  lbs.  before  the  war. 
The  price  paid  for  October,  1915,  when  the  Borden 
Company  had  the  indisputed  price-making  privilege, 
was  $1.70  and  this  was  the  price  they  announced  for 
October,  1916,  resulting  in  the  price  fight  of  that 
year.  The  price  finally  determined  by  the  strike 
was  $2.05.  The  present  price  therefore  will  pay  for 
less  of  the  dairy  farmer’s  supplies  and  expenses  than 
the  pre-war  price.  President-elect  Hoover  has  well 
said  that  the  pi-e-war  prices  for  agricultural  products 
were  not  satisfactory.  He  intimates  that  wTe  must 
do  better  in  the  farm  relief  plan  than  restore  pre- 
war  conditions.  Any  plan  for  a  new  adjustment  of 
things  therefore  which  would  leave  dairy  products 
out  of  consideration  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to 
eastern  milk  producers. 


The  Grange  and  the  Rural  School 

Montgomery  County  Pomona  Resolutions 

At  its  last  session  the  Montgomery  County  Pomona 
Grange  adopted  the  following  resolution  without  one 
dissenting  vote  : 

“Resolved  that  the  Montgomery  County  Pomona 
Grange  in  session  at  Sprout  Brook,  on  October  25, 
1928,  approves  the  following  recommendations  which 
were  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Grange  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  Jamestown,  February,  1927,  and  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  February,  1928,  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved  that  the  New  York  State  Grange  conven¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at  Rochester,  February,  1929,  be  and 
hereby  is  petitioned  to  redeclare  its  consistent  attitude 
which  has  always  been  opposed  to  compulsory  consoli¬ 
dation  and  in  favor  of  a  square  deal  for  the  country 
school  in  the  apportionment  of  State  aid  : 

“First. — Repeal  of  Sections  128  and  129  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Law. 

“Second. — Amend  Article  6-B  of  said  law  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  each  existing  school  district  be  empowered 
to  decide  any  question  of  centralization  or  consolida¬ 
tion  for  itself  by  majority  vote. 

“Third. — Amend  the  equalization  quota  law  (Section 
491-b)  to  allow  such  additional  State  aid  to  flow  into 
all  districts  needing  it,  whether  or  not  such  districts 
employ  less  than  five  teachers.” 

The  repeal  of  Sections  128  and  129  is  necessary  to 
safeguard  rural  schools  from  foi'ced  consolidation  and 
to  secure  for  them  a  fair  share  of  the  State  school 
money.  Unless  the  law  is  amended  country  districts 
employing  less  than  five  teachers  cannot  receive  one 
dollar  out  of  the  fund  distributed  in  large  amounts  to 
the  high  schools  and  villages. 

Fully  90  per  cent  of  the  Grangers  are  in  favor  of 
this  legislative  revision.  The  legislative  committee  of 


the  State  Grange  worked  hard  last  AVinter  to  induce 
the  Legislature  to  grant  this  relief.  Country  people 
will  not  get  a  “squai'e  deal”  until  the  l’esidents  in  the 
various  Grange  communities  speak  out  loud  enough  so 
that  every  up-State  legislator  will  unmistakably  know 
the  voice  of  agriculture.  As  a  first  step,  every  subordi¬ 
nate  and  Pomona  Gi'ange  should  adopt  a  resolution  on 
this  subject.  Copies  should  be  sent  to  the  State  Grange 
and  to  the  Assemblyman  and  Senator  representing  the 
district  concerned.  Farm  people  have  the  facilities  for 
carrying  their  voice  to  the  very  center  of  legislative 
halls. 


Crop  Reports  from  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Already  we  have  had  three  snowfalls  that  were  heavy 
enough  to  track  a  cat.  A  man  who  has  been  thrashing 
oats  from  stacks  says  that  in  one  place  he  only  got 
125  bushels  of  oats  in  all  day’s  thrashing  while  there 
was  enough  straw  to  go  with  1,000  bushels  thrashing. 
The  oats  had  been  eaten  off  the  stack  by  field  mice, 
rabbits,  deer  and  pheasants. 

A  turkey  raiser  reports  that  owls  killed  six  of  her 
best  turkeys  that  roosted  in  trees,  in  one  night.  Hawks 
are  getting  quite  bold  in  this  section.  The  other  day 
a  hawk  swooped  down  on  a  white  chicken.  As  it  rose 
in  the  air  the  mother  hen  was  hanging  onto  the  hawk  ; 
the  hawk  flew  very  low  and  slowly  over  the  hill  and  out 
of  sight.  This  was  in  the  morning ;  all  day  long  the 
rest  of  the  two-months-old  bi’ood  cried  for  their  mother. 
As  I  shut  them  up  in  their  private  coop  at  xxight  just  as 
rhe  sun  was  going  down,  away  off  in  the  orchard,  I 
heai'd  a  chicken  cry  and  a  hen  clucking.  I  went  there 
and  found  the  mother  hen  and  the  white  chick,  both 
bloody,  but  living  and  coming  slowly  home.  I  gathered 
them  up  in  my  arms  and  started  to  bring  them  both, 
but  the  hen  was  so  excited  that  I  put  her  down  and 
only  canned  the  chicken.  The  hen  followed  limping. 
The  wounds  have  healed  up  and  hen  and  chick  are  as 
good  as  before,  apparently  none  the  worse  for  their 
ride  through  the  air  with  the  hawk  aeroplane.  That 
hen  will  never  be  eaten  by  us.  A\7e  believe  that  such  a 
good  mother  deserves  to  die  of  old  age.  She  is  pure¬ 
bred  stock.  Perhaps  that  accounts  for  her  good  qual¬ 
ities.  A\  e  have  not  seen  the  hawk  since  and  hope  some 
hunter  has  shot  it. 

AA’lien  the  first  real  snowstorm  came  about  a  week 
ago  some  of  the  fruit  men  had  many  barrels  of  apples 
in  their  orchards.  There  was  much  hustling  the  next 
moiming  to  get  them  loaded  on  wagons  and  trucks,  and 
taken  to  cold  storage  plants,  shipping  points,  or  wher¬ 
ever  they  wanted  them  taken. 

Poultry  buyers  are  offering  this  week  at  the  door,  for 
fowls,  30c;  ducks,  32c;  turkeys,  65c;  these  prices  were 
for  live  poultry.  They  were  wanted  by  a  buyer  who 
sells  poulti'y  to  special  customers,  supplying  for  church 
suppers,  lodge  suppers,  etc.  Eggs,  72c  doz. ;  butter,  50c 
lb.;  cabbage,  $2  bbl.;  cauliflower,  $2  for  12  heads  in 
bskt. ;  squash,  $2.50  bbl. ;  Gi'een  Alountain  potatoes, 
$2.25  for  180-lb.  sack ;  4-qt.  bskt.  Concord  grapes,  25c ; 
quinces,  $1.50  bu.  bskt. ;  Kieffer  pears,  $1.75 ;  Seckels, 
$2.25;  Baldwin,  It.  I.  Greenings  and  Hubbai'dston  ap¬ 
ples,  from  $4.50  to  $6,  depending  on  size,  quality  and 
condition.  c.  V.  H. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Notes  from  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  pheasant-hunting  casualty  had  not  before  occurred 
at  our  place  within  my  recollection  until  last  Saturday 
when  three  of  our  neighbors  went  after  the  birds  and 
incidentally  a  rabbit  or  more.  The  unfortunate  inci¬ 
dent  shows  the  folly  of  carrying  a  gun  that  will  not  al¬ 
ways  wait  its  time  to  be  fired.  A  young  man  of  the 
party  of  thx'ee  was  aiming  his  gun  when  another  man 
behind  him  standing  on  a  brush-heap  was  trying  to 
start  up  a  rabbit.  AA’hile  pointed  at  the  elbow  of  the 
head  man,  the  gun  went  off,  tearing  in  the  elbow  and 
the  other  hand. 

An  article  on  page  1331  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  relating  to 
the  Perry  Marrow  bean  is  very  valuable  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  standpoint.  A  few  years  ago  I  planted  four  acres 
to  red  kidney  beans.  The  ground  was  well  prepared 
mechanically  and  in  fertility.  The  plants  started  off 
well  and  grew  till  some  fungous  trouble  attacked  them. 
It  may  have  been  anthracnose.  I  remember  the  pod 
spots,  which  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  that  dis¬ 
ease.  The  crop  was  a  failure — not  enough  beans  to  pay 
for  gathering  and  cleaning.  In  contrast  with  this  ex¬ 
perience,  a  small  piece  of  another  kind  of  beans  planted 
this  year  made  a  luxurious  growth,  covering  the  ground 
so  the  rows  were  not  distinguishable.  The  podding  was 
very  abundant,  but  I  have  not  yet  thrashed  them  so 
the  yield  cannot  be  reported.  The  seed  was  bought  at 
a  grocery  stoi-e  and  was  supposed  to  be  of  the  pea  or 
navy  variety,  but  they  differ  in  having  a  long  pod 
somewhat  colored  red  and  blue.  I  shall  save  seed  from 
them  for  another  year  and  expect  to  grow  beans  free 
from  disease. 

AV  eeds  have  taken  a  firm  hold  on  some  farms  in  our 
neighborhood  which  seem  to  me  like  a  menace  to  future 
crop  production.  Among  the  worst  of  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  golden-i'od  of  which  there  are  many  va¬ 
rieties  or  species.  There  seems  to  be  one  kind  especial¬ 
ly  troublesome,  and  this  differs  much  from  the  old  fence- 
corner  golden-rod  of  my  boyhood  days.  1  remember 
hearing  an  old  neighbor  of  mine  speak  of  the  way  weeds 
were  invading  his  farm  and  others,  and  he  seemed  about 
to  give  up  in  despair.  I  remember  this  man  did  not 
grow  buckwheat  or  use  any  lime,  but  would  follow  a  set 
rotation  without  adapting  it  to  soil  conditions  or  weed 
growth.  In  this  way  his  hay  crop  became  very  light  and 
very  weedy.  Last  year  a  field  was  planted  to  potatoes 
on  this  farm  and  the  perennial  weeds  growing  there 
made  a  serious  hindrance  to  their  care  and  a  set-back 
to  their  growth  and  production. 

In  contrast  with  this  farm  I  might  mention  the  fai'm 
of  George  AV.  Smith,  owner  of  the  Puiding  Brook  Farm 
mentioned  some  months  ago.  This  man  has  a  natural 
intuition  for  weed  killing,  and  I  believe  one  of  his  most 
effective  weapons  is  lime.  He  also  believes  in  early 
cutting  of  hay,  clean  fence  rows  and  cutting  late  weeds 
in  Fall  before  seeding. 

The  two  articles  about  rats  lately  were  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable.  I  have  known  these  rodents  to  gnaw 
through  an  oak  board  one  inch  thick  to  enter  a  gran¬ 
ary.  In  this  same  barn,  more  than  100  of  them  were 
caught  in  steel  traps,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  It  is  good 
management  to  locate  a  grain  and  stock  barn  near  a 
creek,  but  rats  are  not  slow  to  see  the  advantage  offered 
and  to  accept  it.  As  many  as  30  were  caught  in  a  wire 
trap  at  one  setting  at  a  bam  nearby.  Another  barn 
located  near  a  creek  is  so  concreted  as  to  exclude  these 
rodents  entirely.  c.  M.  drake. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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0  ur  p  n  &-es — 


6  RRflNG  E-J>  BY- 

I  VA  U  NG&R. 


I  am  a  large  bird.  My  head  is  bare, 
my  neck  wattled,  and  my  bill  surmounted 
with  a  conical  fleshy  caruncle,  some¬ 
times  erected,  sometimes  elongated  and 
pendulous.  A  curious  tuft  of  "long  hair 
springs  from  the  front  of  the  neck  of 
the  male  and  hangs  down  on  the  breast. 
My  bill  is  short,  strong  and  rather  curved. 
My  tail  is  broad  and  rounded,  capable  of 
being  erected  and  spread  out,  as  the  male 
delights  to  do  when  he  struts  about  in 
pride  with  wings  rubbing  on  the  ground, 
uttering  his  peculiar  loud  melodious  call. 

I  am  a  fine  creature,  that  I  know.  To¬ 
day,  we  splendid  creatures  are  raised  on 
farms  as  a  specialty,  just  like  rye.  or  po¬ 
tatoes  or  corn.  Of  course  you  all  know 
me,  do  you  not?  “"What  Am  I?" — Sent 
by  Grace  Cullis  (17),  Connecticut. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma 
was  “apple,”  and  to  the  riddle,  “mirror.” 


Two-word  Enigma 


7rs 


Drawn  by  Francis  C.  Coulter,  Illinois 

“Nine  Years  Ago  the  Names  Upon  Our  Page 
Were  Some  of  These  Now  Dignified  by  ‘Age’  ” 

traits,  and  am  more  difficult  to  manage 
than  other  poultry.  In  the  wild  males 
associate  in  flocks  of  from  10  to  100, 
and  seek  their  food  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  apart  from  the  females, 
Which  go  about  singly  with  their  young 
or  associate  in  flocks,  avoiding  the  old 
males,  which  are  apt  to  attack  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  young.  At  the  pairing  time 
desperate  combats  take  place  among  the 
males.  The  wild  birds  roost  in  trees. 
They  feed  on  grains,  fruits,  grass,  in¬ 
sects,  even  on  young  frogs  and  lizards. 
They  make  their  nest  on  the  ground, 
merely  gathering  together  a  few  dry 
leaves  and  often  in  a  thicket.  The  eggs 
are  usually  9  to  15  in  number. 


foVember 

19 


Aly  first  is  in  pumpkin  but  not  in  squash, 
Aly  second  in  jolly  but  not  in  josh, 

Aly  third  is  in  yardstick  but  not  in  cane, 
Aly  fourth  is  in  promise  but  not  in  gain ; 
Aly  fifth  is  in  often  but  not  in  when, 

Aly  sixth  is  in  turkey  but  not  in  hen ; 

Aly  seventh  in  trinket  but  not  in  bead, 

Aly  eighth  in  hunger  but  not  in  greed. 

Aly  first  is  in  pray  but  not  in  weep, 

Aly  second  in  borrow  but  not  in  keep ; 

Aly  third  is  in  carry  but  not  in  bring, 
Aly  fourth  is  in  thankful  but  not  in  sing. 
Aly  whole  was  the  doorstep  of  North 
America. — Sent  by  Lucille  Baldwin, 
(15),  New  York. 


Draicn  by  Franklin  Kohler  (18), 

Pennsylvania 

MEMORY  VERSE 
November 


Air  is  nipping, 

Sky  is  dripping ; 

Leaves  are  flying, 

Flowers  are  dying 
Everywhere. 

Daylight  waning, 

Wind  complaining ; 

Aloon  most  hidden, 

Stars  gone  skiddin’ 

In  gray  air. 

Year  going  outward, 

Birds  going  southward, 
Nature’s  weary, 

Outdoor’s  dreary, 

Trees  all  bare ; 

But — 

Warm  light’s  flitting 
Where  we’re  sitting — 
Firelog’s  growling 
’Gainst  wind’s  bowling, 

“Care  beware !” 

— Esther  Thorsell. 


Writing 

If  we  study  the  alphabet,  which  by  the 
way  is  quite  interesting,  we  see  that  the 
invention  of  it  Avas  a  triumph  of  mind 
o\rer  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks.  A 
laborer  of  today  develops  his  muscles 
by  using  them — working.  In  the  same 
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Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (15)*  KeiQ  York 


Our  Poet,  Albert  Kirk 
Dear  Friends :  I  am  enclosing  a  picture 
of  how  I  look  now.  It  Avas  taken  out  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Avliile  on  a  A’acation 
there  this  Summer.  I  am  still  just  as 
much  interested  in  this  page  as  ever.  I 
read  it  every  month. — Albert  Kirk  (Alum¬ 
nus),  Connecticut. 

q 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (15), 
New  York 

The  ansAver  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
I?”  is  “pigeon  or  dove.”  Not  Arery  many 
have  sent  in  an  ansAver,  but  all  of  those 
received  AA-ere  correct.  Evidently  we  did 
not  all  knoAV  of  the  double  crop,  and  its 
milky  secretion.  There  are  only  two 
birds  that  are  so  equipped,  the  pigeon 
and  the  parrot.  In  raising  squabs  by 
hand  one  may  haAre  fairly  good  success 
with  cornmeal  or  oatmeal  gruel  com¬ 
bined  with  milk.  A  hand-raised  dove  is 
yours  forever.  The  subject  tliis  month  is 
suggested  by  the  season,  and  I  fear  will 
be  easily  guessed. 

I  Avas  a  very  festive  member  of  the 
forest  that  I  am  thinking  of.  In  the 
days  of  your  forefathers  I  was  very 
elusive.  They  hunted  me  up  hills  and 
down  dales— the  Indians  found  great 
sport  in  this,  too,  and  if  you  look  for  me 
in  the  Avoods  today  you  will  see  Iioav  suc¬ 
cessful  they  Avere.  We  AArere  formerly 
plentiful  in  the  forests  of  the  Atlantic 
States  and  as  far  north  as  loAA’er  Canada, 
but  have  mostly  disappeared  as  culti¬ 
vation  advanced.  Even  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  AlissiSsippi 
where  I  Avas  so  numerous,  have  I  disap¬ 
peared.  I  am  found  as  far  south  as  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  but  not  west  of  the 
Rockies.  .  I  inhabit  the  Avoods  of  the 
West  Indies,  where  I  produce  two  or 
three  broods  a  year,  but  in  the  colder 
countries  I  have  only  one.  I  am  much 
larger  and  more  beautiful  in  my  wild 
state  than  in  domesticity.  I  have  been 
domesticated  for  400  years,  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Our  domesti¬ 
cated  kind  is  descended  from  the  Alexi- 
can  stock. 

Though  I  have  been  a  barnyard  fowl 
for  so  long,  I  still  show  many  of  my  wild 


Author  of  Dave  Pratt  Stories 
Dear  Friends:  Aly  first  contribution  to 
Our  Page  Avas  printed  in  April,  1923.  I 
have  since  seen  24  of  my  notes  appear  in 
print.  I  am  egotist  enough  to  believe 
that  some  of  the  readers  may  be  interested 
in  seeing  “what  I  look  like.” — Berta 
Griffiths  (18),  Connecticut. 


One  of  Our,  Regulars 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  Am  enclosing  a 
photo  of  myself.  I  thought  that  you  real¬ 
ly  should  have  a  better  picture  of  me  than 
the  one  before  printed.  You  knew  me 
best,  perhaps,  as  “Skinny.”  Sincerely, 
Earl  Anderson,  NeAV  Hampshire. 


Two  New  Friends 

Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  you  the 
picture  of  my  brother  and  me  for  your  and 
my  page.  It  Avas  taken  last  week  and  I 
don’t  call  it  very  good.  I  am  15  years 
old  and  would  like  to  hear  from  any  boy 
or  girl  who  is  a  good  poet  and  good  in 
art.  A  very  ucav  friend,  Louise  Robert¬ 
son  (15),  New  York. 


Riddle 

It’s  I  that  makes  peace  between  king  and 
king, 

And  many  a  true  lover  glad ; 

All  this  I  do,  and  ten  times  more, 

And  more  I  could  do  still ; 

But  nothing  can  I  do 
Without  my  guider’s  will. 

— Sent  by  Elspeth  Karne  (11), 
New  York. 


November  24,  1928 

Avay  mankind  became  more  intelligent  by 
working  on  the  alphabet.  As  the  alpha¬ 
bet  progressed,  the  nation  using  it  became 
more  intellectual. 

After  the  alphabet  Avas  complete,  next 
came  Avriting.  Alemory  was  improved  by 
writing.  Also  .the  past  could  be  brought 


Drawn  by  Barbara  Knowles  (17), 
Rhode  Island 


up  to  the  present  and  the  Avorld’s  achieA-e- 
ments  could  be  preserved  by  this  same 
ar.t — Avriting.  So  Ave  see  mankind  rising 
still  higher  in  intellect. 

Noav  today  Ave  have  the  alphabet  all 
complete  for  us,  as  Avell  as  the  art  of 
reading  and  Avriting.  We  should  use  them 
as  much  as  we  can.  By  doing  so  Ave  exer¬ 
cise  our  brains,  and  brains  grow  from 
thinking,  the  same  as  the  muscles  of  a 
man’s  arms  do  from  Avorking. 

Thinking  it  over,  AA’e  can  see  that  if  a 
nation  AA’ere  deprived  of  reading  and  Avrit¬ 
ing  it  Avould  lose  its  civilization  because 
the  generation  growing  up  Avould  not  be 
able  to  use  its  brains  properly. 

The  Boys  and  Girls’  Page,  I  think,  of¬ 
fers  a  Avonderful  chance  for  boys  and 
girls  to  develop  their  brains.  Every  boy 
and  girl  should  not  only  read  it,  but  con¬ 
tribute  to  it  as  well.  Don’t  be  discour¬ 
aged  if  you  don’t  succeed  at  first.  Using 
myself  as  an  example,  not  to  boast,  I  can 
tell  you  that  I  wrote  for  over  a  year 
without  success.  Later,  I  had  a  poem  in 
almost  every  month.  Try  it.  It’s  fun 
as  Avell  as  educational. — By  Albert  Kirk, 
(Alumnus),  Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Elizabeth  Humphrey  (15), 
New  York 

A  AA'oman  radical  on  patriotism  hap¬ 
pened  to  see  a  young  man  milking  during 
her  daily  walk  in  the  country.  She  asked 
him  angrily,  “Young  man,  why  aren’t 
you  at  the  front?”  The  young  man  re¬ 
plied  politely,  “Milkin’s  at  this  end, 
ma’am." — Sent  by  Louise  Dean  (13), 
New  York. 


Grace:  “Can  you  keep  a  secret?” 
Maude :  “Why  ?  Have  you  got  one  vou 
can  t  keep  ?” — Sent  by  Ozias  Gauthier, 
Vermont. 


Drawn  by  John  Mucha  (16),  Neio  York 

October  12. — Columbus  Day  at  last. 
The  Avoods  are  gloriously  colored — like 
painted  pictures  only  more  beautiful.  It 
was  cloudy  this  A.  M.,  but  afternoon 
came  Avith  the  golden  streaming  sunshine. 
Took  a  horseback  ride.  A  soft  warm 
breeze  was  stirring  that  made  the  bril¬ 
liant  leaves  dance  and  flutter.  Dark. 
SAvift,  flitting  shadows  dappled  the  fields. 
In  the  Avoodland  aisles  the  paths  are 
filled  with  red  and  gold  mounds  of  them. 
Had  a  dandy  time. 

October  15.— Got  up  this  morning  to 
find  the  sun  shining  and  silver  mist  rising 
from  my  Octoraro  Hills ;  7 :30  found  a 
gray  sky — sun  hidden — and  a  raAV  and 
chilly  Avind  bloAving.  Started  Avheat  plant¬ 
ing  this  afternoon.  This  afternoon  I 
cleaned  and  bedded  the  calf  stable.  Helped 
my  brother  get  in  Avood,  cut  nubbins  of 
corn  for  the  chickens ;  fed  them,  and 
gathered  the  eggs.  Finished  my  lessons 
this  evening. 

October  22. — Beautiful  sunrise  this 
morning — superlatively  so.  East  enveloped 
in  horizontal  stripes  ranging  through  all 
the  pastel  shades  of  pink,  blue,  rosy 
lavender  and  palest  yelloAv.  All  this  on  ii 
ground  of  sil\rer  gray,  like  the  silver- 
misted  Octoraro  Hills  so  far  beloAV.  Ate 
breakfast.  Picked  up  dishes;  after 
washed  them,  Baked  pumpkin  pies  for 
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dinner.  Swept  kitchen.  Did  my  studies 
this  afternoon. 

October  27. — Pretty  nippy  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Oh  hoy,  neighbors  said  it  was  22 
degrees.  Horse  trough  frozen  over.  A 
white  frost  covering  everything.  Mother 
went  to  the  store.  I  mopped  the  kitchen, 
cleaned  the  windows,  and  got  dinner. 
Read  some  this  evening. — Elinore  (15), 
Pennsylvania. 


October  31. — The  melancholy  days  are 
come — bunk  !  Everything  has  to  have  a 
nap  at  some  time  and  if  old  Dame  Na¬ 
ture  has  one,  why  begrudge  it?  I’ve  been 
out  picking  up  walnuts  this  afternoon — 
the  ones  the  squirrels  hadn’t  taken. 
Won’t  they  taste  good  later !  I  want  a 
good  recipe  for  nut  bread ;  cooks  N.  B. 
I  think  Alice  Dorsey’s  letters  are  great. 
Tt  is  so  interesting  to  have  letters  from 
other  than  the  usual  States. 

There  is  the  evening  star  and  it’s  get¬ 
ting  so  dark  I  can’t  see  to  write,  so  I’ll 
say  goodbye  until  next  time. — “Bee-Bee- 
Gee,”  Connecticut. 


October  23.  —  I  got  up  about  seven 
o’clock.  We  have  six  little  chicks.  After 
we  had  breakfast  I  fed  them.  Then  I 
went  to  school.  When  I  came  back 
mother  said  they  were  out.  I  put  them 
back,  fastened  them  up  and  fed  them. 
Then  I  went  with  my  brother  for  the 
cows. 

October  26. — After  breakfast  picked  up 
some  walnuts  and  started  for  school.  — 
Naomi  (10),  West  Virginia. 


October  26. — Not  very  warm  here  this 
morning.  Got  up  at  5  :30.  Went  to  den¬ 
tist’s.  Not  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  look 
forward  to.  Didn’t  mind  it  so  much.  Re¬ 
hearsed  a  play  after  I  got  home. 

October  27. — Took  care  of  my  horse. 
After  I  ate  breakfast  I  went  for  a  ride. 
Rode  about  all  the  morning.  Came  home, 
helped  my  mother.  After  I  got  through 
helping  her  my  girl  friend  and  I  went 
for  a  ride.  Had  a  fine  time. 

October  28.  —  Went  to  church  this 
morning.  After  church  I  helped  get  din¬ 
ner.  After  I  got  the  dishes  washed  I 
went  for  a  walk.  Did  not  have  a  very 
nice  time. 

October  29.  —  Chilly  this  morning. 
Helped  my  niother.  Took  my  horse  to 
pasture  and  then  went  to  school.  After 
school  rode  horseback.  —  From  Louise 
Dean  (13),  New  York. 


October  28,  1928. — I  think  it  is  a  good 
idea  for  those  who  wish  to,  to  sign  their 
own  names  to  their  diaries,  but  for  those 
who  feel  they  can  write  better  under  a 
nom-de-plume — I,  for  one — why  not  let 
them  continue  to  do  so?  We  all  know 
who  “Sandy,”  “Imp,”  and  some  others 
are,  but  it  is  really  much  harder  to  tell 
the  real  names  of  some  of  the  diarists 
unless  we  look  up  the  list  of  contributors, 
and  even  then  we  are  not  always  safe. 

I  feel  that  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Our  Page  in  more  ways  than  one. 
First,  it  has  helped  me  wonderfully  in 
my  school  work,  giving  abundant  practice 
in  English  and  composition,  together  with 
good  mental  tests  for  your  brain.  I 
missed  the  gold  medal  for  rapid  calcula¬ 
tion  by  only  one  problem.  The  winner, 
one  of  my  best  friends,  had  an  average 
of  96.92,  while  mine  was  96.73.  Rather 
close,  but  the  best  man  always  wins.  I 
wish  more  might  feel  this  way  about  such 
things  and  perhaps’  there  would  be  less 
bitterness  towards  life.  Besides,  the  all¬ 
round  practice  received  in  contributing 
to  Our  Page  enabled  me  to  take  a  10  to 
12  months  course  in  just  seven  months. 
True,  it  meant  hard  and  continuous 
study,  but  Our  Page  had  prepared  me 
for  it. 

I  like  the  work  in  which  I  am  now  en¬ 
gaged — that  of  bookkeeper — but  ;as  I 
wrote  in  an  essay  at  a  recent  Grange 
meeting,  I  am  already  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  the  day,  which  I  hope  is  not 
far  distant,  when  I  can  devote  my  whole 
time  and  interest  to  farm  work.  For  I 
feel  that  the  farm  holds  just  as  many  and 
just  as  great  opportunities  for  the  young 
man  of  today  as  any  other  vocation,  pro¬ 
vided  he  stands  ready  to  grasp  them  when 
they  knock  at  the  door,  and  not  let  them 
pass  by  unnoticed.  But  in  order  to  find 
these  things  out  for  ourselves  we  must 
get  out  by  ourselves  and  try  our  wings, 
before  we  will  believe  what  others  tell  us. 
See  a  little  of  the  other  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  We  cannot  truly  judge  a  subject 
fairly  until  W’e  have  experienced  both 
sides. 

Well,  I  guess  I  have  preached  enough. 

I  still  keep  close  tab  on  Our  Page,  and 
follow  its  doings  with  interest.  I  think 
it  is  hard  to  continue  keeping  a  Page  like 
this  up  to  such  a  high  standard  and  I  feel 
that  I  must  congratulate  every  one  of 
its  contributors  for  helping  to  make  this 
possible.  Adios !  Yours,  “Skinny.” 


“The  months  go  by  like  days  around 
here,  therefore  riving  little  for  anything. 
Lake  Erie  at  present  is  rolling  its  turbu¬ 
lent  waters  as  though  in  anger.  The  sea 
gulls  have  flocked  together  and  may  be 
seen  flying  about  the  breakwaters.  About 
that  name  of  mine,  it  may  be  printed  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  convenience.  Usually 
the  double  ‘e’  gets  people  mixed  up.” — 
Eeli  Ilirsimaki  (16),  Ohio, 


Brawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (15),  New  York 


The  Mayflotver  Returns  to  England — 
By  Stanley  Brovm  (16),  New  York 


The  Path  to  the  Moon — By  Ellen  Rick¬ 
ard  ( Alumus ),  New  York 


A  Day  Out  of  the  Past — By  Barbara 
Knowles  (17),  Rhode  Island 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (13), 
Nexo  York 


Brownies 

One  cup  brown  sugar,  one  egg,  *4  cup 
melted  butter,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  one 
cup  chopped  nuts,  %  cup  flour,  two  table¬ 
spoons  cocoa.  Spread  with  knife  in  small 
greased  pan.  Bake  in  very  moderate  oven 
20  minutes.  Turn  out  of  pan  as  soon  as 
taken  from  the  oven  and  cut  in  strips 
about  1x4  in.  Roll  in  powdered  sugar. 
I  hope  you  will  try  them  for  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  holiday  and  let  me  know  how  they 
turn  out. — Margaret  Gippert,  New  York. 


Moonlight  in  the  Orchard — By  Helen 
Otsynski  (16),  New  York 


—  7~/f  G-J  U' 

Just  Before  Thanksgiving — By  Louise 
Wiederhold  (17),  New  York 


Drawn  by  A.  Layton  (15),  Connecticut 


The  Indian’s  Offering 

Him  great  big  red  guy, 

Red  as  sun  god  in  the  sky, 

Me?  Ah,  ho,  hum! 

Me?  O,  I  kechum 

Wabbly  legs.  Him  heap  big  fat, 

But  we  need  it  more  than  that. 

He?  Him  great  big  pale;  he  ran 
Him  like  the  paleface  man. 

Me?  Ah,  ho,  hum; 

I  ketchum  ! 

Him  got  heap  lot  feathers. 

Better’n  from  your  country  heathers. 

Her?  She  heap  big  meat,  no? 

You  bake  her  good  and  find  it  so. 
Me?  Ah,  ho,  hum — 

I  ketchum  ! 

She  got  heap  lot  skin. 

Help  keep  warm ;  nice  an’  thin. 

—By  Grace  Cullis  (17), 
Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Franklin  Kohler  (18), 
Pennsylvania 

Jes’  Livin’ 

Jes’  workin’  an’  playin’ 

An’  hopin’  an’  prayin’ 

From  peep  o’  the  mornin’ 

To  set  o’  the  sun. 

Jes’  laughin’  an’  c-ryin,’ 

An’  losin’  an’  sighin’ 

An’  winnin’  an’  tryin’ 

But  say  !  Ain’t  it  fun  ! 

__  — By  Gladys  Washburg  (16), 

New  York. 


Pa’s  Birthplace 

It  was  shingled  on  the  roof  and  shingled 
on  the  side ; 

Certainly  was  a  pretty  place  for  anyone 
to  bide, 

The  house  where  Pa  was  born. 

Flowers  in  the  front  yard  and  flowers  in 
the  back, 

Ivy  climbing  up  the  side — and  that’s  a 
fact ; 

The  house  where  Pa  was  born. 


A  welcome  mat  upon  the  step — a  horse¬ 
shoe  o’er  the  door, 

A  big  thick-paneled  door,  a  carpet-cov¬ 
ered  floor 

In  the  house  where  Pa  was  born. 

A  well  in  the  front  yard  with  a  dipper 
bangin’  nigh 

Was  always  an  inviting  sight  to  a  per¬ 
son  passing  by 

The  house  where  Pa  was  born. 

Now  it  wasn’t  any  mansion  with  gold 
knockers  on  the  door, 

And  it  didn’t  hfve  a  highly  polished, 
slippery  hardwood  floor. 

That  house  where  Pa  was  born. 

But  it  certainly  was  a  place  that  could 
be  called  home. 

And  he  was  glad  to  get  back  whenever 
he  did  roam 

From  that  house  where  he  was  born. 

— By  Albert  Kirk,  Connecticut. 


Strange 

The  rain  comes  a-pattering  down  from  the 
clouds, 

And  waters  the  shrubbery  and  flowers. 

Each  blossom  holds  up  its  own  delicate 
cup 

To  drink  the  sweet  rain  from  the  showers. 

The  rain  makes  the  flowers  and  every¬ 
thing  grow. 

The  rain  and  the  sunshine  together — 

So  it  seems  very  strange  humans  run 
when  it  rains, 

And  try  to  keep  dry  in  wet  weather ! 

— By  Samuel  F.  Dickerson  (14), 
Delaware. 


Nature’s  Course 

The  sky  has  changed  from  warm  bright 
blue, 

To  one  of  a  colder  kind; 

The  wind  is  doing  its  daily  tasks 
And  clouds  are  not  hard  to  find. 

The  leaves  are  beginning  to  change  their 
color, 

From  red  to  a  rich  brown  hue. 

The  frost  has  gently  nipped  their  stems. 
And  let  all  of  them  fall  but  a  few. 

The  trees  are  bare  and  lonely  now 
To  fight  the  snow  and  rain, 

To  do  their  best  ’till  the  cold  weather 
goes, 

And  their  leaves  come  back  again. 

While  Nature  is  taking  its  Winter  course, 
And  doing  such  wonderful  things, 
We’ll  frolic  about  and  have  loads  of  fun. 
And  forget  that  the  weather  stings. 
—Ethel  Gray  (13),  New  York. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

W  e  have  the  pioneer  anniversary  for 
the  background  of  this  Page  and  it  seems 
to  fit  rather  well.  Our  Page  was 
evolved  like  all  pioneering  from  a  wish 
for  freedom  to  express  the  thoughts  of 
country  boys  and  girls.  Had  Herbert 
W.  Collingwood  not  been  a  country  lad. 
brought  up  in  the  old-fashioned  atmos¬ 
phere  of  repression,  had  he  not  remem¬ 
bered  his  boyhood  longings,  he  would  not 
have  carried  in  his  mind  for  years  the 
idea  for  such  a  page.  Few  people  there 
are  who  would  have  dreamed  of  our  doing 
it  so  creditably.  Many  have  expressed 
wonder  that  mere  “children”  should  show 
such  ability.  The  fact  is  that  boys  and 
girls  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  their 
thoughts  carefully  locked  away  from  scof¬ 
fers.  Parents  themselves  often  have  no 
idea  of  what  their  sons  and  daughters  are 
like  in  that  inner  self  which  shrinks  from 
being  smiled  at. 

Man  must  creep  before  he  walks.  He 
must  learn  how  to  express  his  thoughts 
on  paper  in  writing.  Albert  Kirk  has 
told  us  of  the.  effect  of  thinking  on  the 
mind  and  brain.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  these  facts  set  before  us  at  an  early 
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age  though  it  is  never  too  late  to  learn. 
It  is  the  constant  trying,  the  regular  con¬ 
tribution  to  Our  Page  that  works  the 
most  improvement.  There  are  sorrows 
and  joys  which  have  never  yet  found 
their  way  there,  but  as  we  learn  to  ex¬ 
press  ourselves  better  I  am  confident 
that  they  will. 

After  all,  writing  is  merely  a  matter 
of  taste  and  selection  in  choosing  inter¬ 
esting  material.  Some  of  the  most  un¬ 
likely  seeming  things  prove  thrilling  on 
paper,  and  some  of  the  most  thrilly  ones 
to  live  just  simply  fall  flat  when  you 
write  them  out.  The  aim  of  revision  is  to 
correct  mistakes  after  the  writer’s  men¬ 
tal  picture  of  his  idea  has  been  forgotten. 
At  the  time  of  writing  he  may  be  so  full 
of  his  ideal  that  he  does  not  get  the  effect 
of  the  combination  of  words  he  has  se¬ 
lected.  If  one  can  lay  away  his  script  or 
drawing  and  come  back  to  it  as  a  stranger 
he  has  a  fair  chance  to  win  out.  But  if 
he  continues  to  adhere  to  the  ideal  in¬ 
stead  of  the  real,  this  is  fatal.  Every 
writer  must  ask  himself  with  painful  hon¬ 
esty.  “Just  what  have  I  actually  written 
here?” 

Your  successful  writer  is  painfully  con¬ 
scious  of  his  own  faults,  for  it  is  Jay 
knowing  them  that  he  cures  them.  You 
will  find  that  the  unsuccessful  writer  or 
painter  feels  that  his  work  is  practically 
without  fault,  as  good  as  or  better  than 
that  of  any  other,  and  that  he  is  embitter¬ 
ed,  thinking  the  whole  world  is  against 
him.  This  is  typical  of  those  who  can¬ 
not  see  their  work  as  others  see  it.  Some¬ 
times  work  turns  out  better  than  we 
dared  to  hope,  but  often  it  is  worse,  and 
we  tear  up  today  what  we  wrote  yester¬ 
day.  One  should  guard  against  becom¬ 
ing  so  critical  that  he  destroys  all  his 
efforts,  though  actually  he  will  never  be¬ 
come  quite  satisfied. 

Our  Page  contributor's  wish  a  Happy 
Thanksgiving  to  all.  It  hardly  seems 
possible  that  Christmas  is  waiting  just 
around  the  corner.  Let  us  see  how  much 
of  the  real  farm  atmosphere  we  can  bring 
to  this  Page  at  Christmas  time.  Here  on 
the  farm  is  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  animals,  and  the  «stars  and  moon 
are  so  near  !  It  is  life  in  the  raw,  and 
we  must  somehow  convert  it  into  read¬ 
able  material.  What  have  you? 

Send  all  contributions  to  Iva  Unger, 
833  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  before  the 
fifth  of  the  month  if  intended  for  the  De¬ 
cember  issue. 


Drawn  by  Helen  Dadinoff  (14), 

New  Jersey 

The  First  Thanksgiving 

When  one  begins  to  think  of  October, 
leaving  us  just  as  her  red  and  gold  leaves 
do,  November  and  Thanksgiving  take  the 
stage  with  November’s  golden  pumpkins 
and  corn.  Evenings  before  the  fire  with 
nuts,  popcorn  and  rosy  apples,  all  in  an 
atmosphere  of  dancing  firelight,  rose  and 
mauve  glows,  purple  flickering  shadows, 
one’s  mind  rarely  fails  to  run  back  over 
the  scores  of  years  to  that  first  Thanks¬ 
giving  up  in  New  England  where  there 
was  a  double  row  of  brown  log  cabins 
mostly  surrounded  by  stretches  of  for¬ 
ests.  Perhaps  there  was  snow  to  mantle 
and  soften  and  beautify.  Or  perhaps  the 
trees  were  soughing  their  forest  song_  to 
a  bare,  brown  earth ;  the  smoke  curling 
in  soft  gray  spirals  from  the  broad  chim¬ 
neys  may  have  found  it.s  way  to  a  sun- 
filled  air.  Or  it  may  have  been  a  gray 
day  of  gray  clouds. 

Every  heart  was  light.  There  was 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  One  can  almost 
picture  them,  the  staunch,  sober-minded 
Puritan  Fathers,  their  eager  bright-faced 
children — how  little  the  future  hardships 
clouded  their  faces.  The  Puritan  Fath¬ 
ers,  it  is  recorded,  invited  the  Indians,  so 
they,  too,  are  in  our  picture,  painted, 
feather-decked,  bright  blanketed.  Then 
the  Puritan  mothers,  sweet,  quiet,  re¬ 
sourceful  women,  plainly  dressed,  snowy 
kerchiefs  crossed  on  their  breast — white 
aprons  and  caps.  Picture  these  at  din¬ 
ner,  the  table  laden  with  dishes  ever  after 
famous  in  New  England,  each  person 
served  by  the  wonderful  Puritan  Mothers. 

That  first  Thanksgiving  the  Puritans 
gave  thanks  for  the  food  that  had  been 
scarce  the  year  before,  peace  with  the 
Indians,  the  new  and  wonderful  country, 
the  freedom  to  worship  God  for  which 
they  had  come.  One  can  imagine  them 
spending  the  afternoon  pleasantly  and 


as  the  darkness  came  creeping  over  the 
land,  softly  enveloping  the  little  cabins, 
it  acts  as  a  curtain  for  our  reverie. 

But  almost  entirely  since  that  memor¬ 
able  day  we  have  kept  Thanksgiving. — 
By  Elinore  Maser  (15),  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Mary  Patterson  (18)* 
Nova  Scotia 


Conquest 

Mr.  Chittendon,  passing  through  Long 
Lake  on  his  way  to  his  home  in  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt.,  stopped  for  the  night’s  rest  at 
the  home  of  his  friend,  Mitchell  Sabbat- 
tis. 

Mr.  Sabbattis  was  a  native  of  the 
North  Woods,  a  pure-blooded  Indian  of 
remarkable  courage  and  fidelity,  although 
physically  no  representative  of  his  race, 
being  of  a  small  and  wiry  build,  whereas 
most  Indians  are  stalwart  and  muscular. 
He  was  married  to  a  Dutch  girl  and  was 
an  affectionate  husband  and  father  of  his 
brood  of  eight. 

Tonight,  Mr.  Chittendon  could  not  help 
noticing  the  disturbed  preoccupied  look 
on  the  face  of  his  host.  Inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  mortgage  on  their  little  farm 
was  about  to  be  foreclosed  and  that  they 
had  no  funds  to  meet  the  obligation.  Mr. 
Chittendon  was  aware  of  Mitchell’s  at¬ 
tachment  for  his  home  and  family,  and 
being  himself  fairly  well  off  financially, 
contemplated  freeing  the  family  from 
debt,  but  first  he  wished  to  ascertain  how 
much  Mitchell  valued  such  a  favor. 

“Mitchell,  what  would  you  give  if  the 
mortgage  might  be  paid?” 

“I  would  give  my  life,”  replied  the  In¬ 
dian,  seriously,  “after  it  was  paid,  or  I 
would  give  it  now  if  I  could  leave  an  un¬ 
encumbered  farm  to  Bessey  and  her  chil¬ 
dren.” 

As  it  happened  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  give  his  life  to  accomplish  his 
desire.  Mr.  Chittendon  realized  that  he 
could  benefit  his  family  more  permanent¬ 
ly  by  another  sacrifice.  With  all  his  good 
traits  of  character,  Mitchell  Sabbattis 
was  still  an  Indian,  and  had  an  Indian’s 
love  of  the  “fire-water;”  at  times  he  in¬ 
dulged  his  appetite. 

So  Mr.  Chittendon  then  asked : 

“Mitchell,  if  I  should  pay  the  mortgage, 
would  you  give  up  your  drink?” 

Receiving  an  affirmative  answer  he  yet 
doubted  the  ability  of  will  power  to  over¬ 
come  appetite,  but  the  Indian  hastened 
to  reassure  him : 

“Mitchell  Sabbattis  has  never  lied  to 
a  friend,”  he  declared  solemnly,  and  a 
weeping  wife  confirmed  him. 

“Mitchell  has  never  lied,”  she  said.  “He 
will  never  drink  again.  O,  I  am  the 
happiest  woman  on  earth !” 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Chittendon  re¬ 
sumed  his  journey  homeward  and  stopped 
on  his  way  to  pay  the  mortgage. 

He  never  knew  until  the  next  Febru¬ 
ary  whether  or  not  Mitchell  Sabbattis 
had  kept  his  promise.  One  night  he 
opened  his  door  at  the  knock  of  Sabbattis 
himself  who  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Long  Lake  by  way  of  Crown  Point,  to 
Burlington,  in  a  hand-made  sleigh  drawn 
by  a  borrowed  team  to  let  his  benefactor 
know  that  he  had  given  up  drink  for  good. 
From  then  until  the  day  of  his  death  he 
was  a  total  abstainer. — By  Lois  Russell 
(15),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (13), 
New  York 


“It  certainly  seems  good  to  be  back 
again,  a  sort  of  reunion,  isn’t  it?  I  hope 
a  lot  of  old  friends  will  be  back  again 
this  month  for  it  will  sure  be  a  pleasure 
to  ‘see’  them  again.” — A1  Kirk  (Alum¬ 
nus),  Connecticut. 

“I  have  to  rise  early  mornings  now, 
and  it  is  pretty  cold  riding  14  miles  to 


work  in  an  open  car.  Aftpr  a  few 
months  in  the  city  I  have  come  to  have 
a  different  feeling  towards  farm  life.  I 
do  not  think  I  could  ever  give  up  the 
farm  entirely.  I  would  miss  it  too  much. 
It  seems  like  a  haven  of  rest  when  I  ar¬ 
rive  home  each  night.” — Earl  Anderson 
(Alumnus) . 

“I  am  enclosing  a  drawing.  Perhaps 
you  are  looking  for  almost  anything  else, 
but  I  happened  to  sketch  this  and 
thought  I  would  send  it  in.  As  for  the 
Page  I  think  it  has  grown,  developed.  I 
do  not  think  you  need  worry  about  hav¬ 
ing  readers.”  —  Ellen  Rickard  (Alum¬ 
nus),  New  York. 

“As  the  years  go  by  you  have  become 
dearer  and  dearer  to  me.  In  time  you 
may  be  the  most  treasured  of  my  pos¬ 
sessions.  How  many  have  thought  the 
same?  I  am  taking  up  bookkeeping  and 
typing.” — Margaret  Gippert,  New  York. 

“I’m  looking  forward  to  a  good  Page 
this  month  and  expect  to  see  many  old 
familiar  names  of  those  that  boosted  Our 
Page  in  its  first  stages.”  —  Margaret 
Handschin,  Pennsylvania. 

“I  have  been  reading  and  enjoying  and 
reading  the  Boys  and  Girls’  Page  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  but  have  never  contributed 
before.  As  I  was  looking  over  the  list 
of  contributors  I  noticed  that  Nova 
Scotia  has  none,  so  decided  that  I  would 
send  a  little  sketch  for  the  Page.” — Mary 
Patterson  (IS),  Nova  Scotia.  [Please, 
Mary,  send  address.] 

“Harold  Deveney’s  picture  of  ‘Colum¬ 
bus  Sees  Land,’  and  Thelma  Miller’s  ‘My 
Sister  Alice,’  are  very  good.  I  like  to 
read  ‘Lines  From  Our  Letters.’  I  am 
keeping  all  the  Boys  and  Girls’  Pages 
and  hope  to  make  a  kind  of  book  of  them.” 
— Janet  Ingersoll  (13),  New  York. 

“Am  sending  Our  Page  several  captions 
which  I  hope  will  be  useful.  They’re  not 
very  good  but  I  have  done  my  best  and 
that’s  that.  I  can  easily  see  improve¬ 
ments  on  their  work  by  the  boys  and  girls 
that  stick  to  their  work  and  have  it  pub¬ 
lished.’’— -John  Mucha  (16).  New  York. 

“This  is  the  second  time  I  have  writ¬ 
ten,  and  I  do  so  love  Our  Page.  I  will 
tell  you  the  reason  why.  I  love  to  draw 
and  write  letters,  and  you  do  not  have  to 
be  a  certain  age.  I  see  that  the  ages 
vary.  That  gives  us  all  a  chance  to  put 
ourselves  in.” — Gladys  Washburg  (16), 
New  York. 

“Am  attending  the  same  art  school  as 
I  did  last  year,  and  like  it  as  much  as 
ever.  I’ll  send  a  little  sketch  I  made  in 
school.”  —  Esther  Herr  (18),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

“After  this  I  am  going  to  draw  soon¬ 
er.  I  always  leave  everything  until  about 
the  fourth  and  then  have  to  hurry.  I  am 
always  trying  contests  in  magazines  and 
drawing  pictures,  but  the  only  luck  I 
ever  had  is  with  Our  Page  except  once 
when  I  won  a  ten-dollar  prize  for  paint¬ 
ing  a  cartoon.” — Stanley  Brown  (16), 
New  Yrork. 

“The  inspiration  of  the  work  on  Our 
Page  is  so  great,  it  seems  each  drawing 
is  like  a  visit  with  the  artist.  Don’t  you 
wish  we  could  all  be  together  and  shake 
hands  until  our  arms  just  ached?  I  am 
in  favor  of  using  the  whole  name  in  the 
diary  column.” — Pearl  Lynn  (18).  New 
York. 

“I  am  enclosing  the  story  I  promised, 
but  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  in¬ 
sincere  when  I  say  that  I  hope  you  do 
not  have  to  use  it.  The  story  is  true  in 
all  but  detail.  My  father  personally 
knew  Mr.  Sabbattis  who  was  a  well-known 
Indian  guide  of  Long  Lake,  and  although 
the  book  I  read  credited  his  abstinence 
to  his  superhuman  will  power,  he  says 
that  he  himself  credited  it  to  the  power 
of  his  conversion  to  religion.  I  think 
that  is  should  be  left  for  each  individual 
diarist  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  use  a 
pen  name,  but  I  think  if  diarists  ai'e  al¬ 
lowed  them,  the  poets  and  story-writers 
and  artists  should  also  be  allowed  to 
choose  whether  or  not  to  use  them.”  — 
Lois  Russell  (15),  New  York. 
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Myself — By  Arlene  Gould  (15), 
Vermont 

Exchange 

“May  I  ask  for  autographs  from  our 
contribfttors  to  be  6x41^  in.,  with  draw¬ 
ing  or  verse  or  both.  I  thank  you  in  ad¬ 
vance.” — Margaret  Gippert,  New  York. 

“I,  as  many  others,  wish  that  all  the 
boys  and  girls  would  send  me  autographs. 
The  size  of  the  pages  is  3%x5}4  inches. 
Please  send  them  with  verse  or  drawing 
or  both.  Don’t  forget  your  name  and 
age,  and  the  date.”  —  Theresa  Prinzing 
(14),  New  York. 

“Quilt  blocks  wanted  :  6-in.  square,  em¬ 
broidered  with  name  and  address.  Will 
exchange  with  other  girls.” — Marguerite 
Grau  (16),  New  York. 

“I  wish  to  start  an  autograph  album 
and  am  willing  to  exchange,  I  prefer 
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both  drawing  and  verse.  The  page  should 
be  about  6x4^-in.” — Viola  Spring  (16), 
New  York. 

“I  am  saving  stamps  and  would  like 
to  exchange  some  with  boys  and  girls  of 
Our  Page.” — Dorothy  Daly  (18),  New 
York. 

“Please  send  me  a  six-inch  square  of 
unbleached  muslin  with  your  name  writ¬ 
ten  on  it  in  your  own  handwriting.  I 
want  these  blocks  to  sew  together  and 
make  a  spread  for  my  bed.  When  I  get 
them  I  shall  sidestitcli  them  in  some  col¬ 
or.  I  thank  you  in  advance.” — Marian 
Bogart,  New  York. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 


of  those  whose  work  appears 


soil 

(16), 

(13), 


‘Elizabeth  Humphrey  (15), 
Anna  Louise  Hall  (11), 


‘Marks  names 
this  month. 

New  York. — ‘Ethel  Gray  (13).  Pauline  Mack 

(9) ,  ‘Louise  Wiederliold  (17).  ‘Margaret  Gip- 
PerL  ’Pearl  Lynn  (18),  ‘Gladys  Washburg, 
Ethel  M  eiderman  (15),  ‘Teresa  Prinzing  (14) 
Kenneth  Goodwin  (8),  Ruth  Relis  (13),  Mathew 
Relis  (8),  S.  Trenkle  (14).  Ruth  Wood  (12), 
Elizabeth  Paffenroth,  Annabella  O’Bryan  (13) 
Margaret  Gorham  (14),  ‘Marion  Bogart,  Louise 
Robertson  (15),  Dorothy  Rutherford  (11),  Rose 
lox  (12),  ‘Irene  Decker  (15),  Elizabeth  Hotch¬ 
kiss  (12),  ‘Dorothy  Daly  (18),  ‘Janet  Inger- 

(13).  ‘Louise  Dean  (13),  Anna  Svoboda 
‘Marguerite  Grau  (16),  ‘Eleanor  Weaver 
‘Lois  Russell  (15),  ‘Viola  Spring  (16). 

‘Myrtle  Fehler  (15),  - -  ‘ 

Hyman  Fox  (15), 

Joseph  Docliek. 

Pennsylvania.— Jane  Maynard  (15),  ‘Esther 
Herr  (18).  Pauline  Sellers  (14),  Florence 
Krieiler  (12),  Christine  Sheridan,  ‘Elinore 
Maser  (15),  Mildred  Sweetland  (18).  ‘Franklin 
Kohler  (18),  Margaret  Hansehin,  Donald  Beeh- 
ler. 

,,£\ew,  Jersey. — Sarena  Miller,  Melvin  Freund 

(10)  Blanche  Shotak  (12).  Beth  Hardwick  (12). 
.Stephen  Chrappa  (15).  Brandon  O’Reillv  (10). 
•Alice  Chew  (16),  ‘June  Doolittle. 

Connecticut.— Mary  Day  (16).  R.  J.  Garvey 
(16),  Helvi  Holm  (10),  ‘Grace  Cullis  (17), 
•Mary  Pesce  (13),  ‘Berta  Griffiths  (18),  Edna 
Garlick  (16),  ‘Albert  Kirk. 

Massachusetts.  —  Carleton  Schuster,  ‘Marie 
Jacques  (12).  Roy  Mattson. 

New  Hampshire. — ‘Earl  Anderson. 

I  ermont.— ‘Arlene  Gould  (15),  ‘Ozias  Gau¬ 
thier. 

Rhode  Island.— ‘Barbara  Knowles  (18). 

Ohio. — *Eeli  Hirsimaki  (16). 

Michigan. — Thomas  Clement  (14). 

(11) 60^'8  —  ‘Alice  Dorsey,  Woodrow  Wilson 

Maryland.— Betty  Hake  (14). 

Delaware. — ‘Samuel  F.  Dickerson  (14),  ‘Myr¬ 
tle  M.  Dickerson  (16). 

West  Virginia.— ‘Naomi  Allender  (10),  ‘Clark 
Allender  (14),  II.  C.  Learv  (16). 

Nova  Scotia.— ‘Mary  Patterson  (18), 


Draicn  by  Esther  TIerr  (18), 
Pennsylvania 


Letters  Wanted 


Anna  Vollmers  (14)  New  York; 
(15),  New  York:  Marv  Pesce  (13) 
Myrtle  Fehler  (15),  New  York. 


Irene  Decker 
Connecticut; 


Signs  of  the  Times 

Air  a-gittin’  cool  an’  coolah, 

Frost  a-comin’  in  de  night, 

Hicka-nuts  an’  wa’nuts  failin’ 

’Possum  keepin’  out  o’  sight. 

Tu ’key  struttin’  in  de  ba’n  ya’d, 

^ Nary  step  so  proud  es  his; 

Keep  on  struttin’  Mistah  Tu’key, 

You’  do’  know  whut  time  it  is. 

Cidah  press  commence  a-squeakin’, 

Eatin’  apples  sto’ed  away, 

Chillun  swa’min’  roun’  lak  ho’nets, 
Huntin’  aigs  ermong  de  hay. 

Mistah  Tu’key  keep  on  gobblin’ 

At  de  geese  a  flyin’  souf. 

Oomph  !  dat  bird  do’  know  whut’s  cornin’ ; 
Ef  he  did  lie’s  shet  his  mouf. 

Pumpkin  gettin’  good  an’  yellah, 

Mek  me  open  up  my  eyes; 

Seems  lak  it’s  a  lookin’  at  me 
Jes’  a-la’in  dah  sayin’  “Pies.” 

Tu’key  Gobbler  gwine  ’roun’  biowin’, 
Gwine  ’roun’  gibbin’  sass  an’  slack; 
Keep  on  talkin’  Mistur  Tu’key, 

You  ain’t  seed  no  almanac. 

Fa’mer  walkin’  th’oo  de  ba’n  ya’d, 

Seein’  how  things  is  cornin’  on, 

Sees  ef  all  de  fowls  is  fatt’nin — 

Good  times  coinin’  sho’s  you  bo’n. 
Hyeahs  dat  tu’key  gobbler  braggin’, 

Den  his  face  break  in  a  smile — 
Nebbah  min’  you  sassy  rascal, 

He‘s  gwine  nab  you  atter  while. 

Choppin’  suet  in  de  kitchen, 

Stonin’  raisins  in  de  hall, 

Beef  a-cookin’  fu’  de  mincemeat, 

Spices  groun’ — I  smell  ’em  all. 

Look  liyeali,  Tu’key,  stop  dat  gobblin’, 
Yrou  ain’t  lu’ned  de  sense  of  feah. 

You  ol’  fool,  yo’  naik’s  in  dangah, 

Do  you  know  Thanksgibbin’s  hyear? 
— Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  Negro  Poet. 
Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (14),  West 
Virginia. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Preparing  jor  Winter. — Among  the 
newer  ideas  this  Fall  are  the  coats  that 
are  made  of  heavily  piled  cloth  that  looks 
like  fur,  and  yet  does  not  really  imitate 
it.  The  first  we  saw  of  this  style  were 
called  “rumble-seat  coats,”  and  were  made 
of  alpaca  wool  with  a  pile  that  closely 
resembled  beaver.  Indeed,  the  imitation 
is  so  close  that  careful  examination  is 
needed  to  show  that  the  material  is  wov¬ 
en,  and  not  a  natural  pelt.  This  mater¬ 
ial  is  said  to  wear  well,  without  matting 
down  as  the  old-style  plushes  did.  These 
coats,  with  big  collars  and  roomy  cut,  are 
very  warm,  and  have  a  girlish  swagger 
that  is  most  attractive.  There  are  also 
beautiful  coats  of  camel’s-hair  with  a 
long  pile  or  nap,  which  are  very  warm, 
and  most  attractive  in  appearance.  Fur 
coats  are  so  generally  worn  that  unless 
they  are  very  costly  or  unusual  they  con¬ 
vey  no  distinction.  These  fur  cloths  are 
warm,  becoming  and  the  season’s  mode, 
and  they  are  certainly  more  profitable 
than  a  cheap  fur.  Some  ensembles  for 
sports,  travel  and  country  wear  have  a 
coat  of  astrachan  cloth  with  a  cloth 
sl*irt  trimmed  with  a  panel  of  the  fur 
cloth.  Among  dress  coats  broadcloth  is 
specially  favored,  having  returned  to 
vogue  after  a  period  of  being  out  of  style. 
The  broadcloth  coats  usually  have  large 
collars  and  cuffs  of  fur. 

A  Mannish  Ensemble. — The  model 
pictured  at  the  left  of  the  picture  shows 
a  tweed  coat  and  skirt  with  a  jersey 
blouse.  This  is  a  style  of  ensemble  very 


original  way  with  three  tied  bows  of 
the  velvet,  down  the  side.  This  blouse 
might  almost  be  called  a  tunic,  for  it  was 
lengthened  by  a  wide  girdle  fitting  smooth¬ 
ly  over  the  hip.  This  girdle  was  appar¬ 
ently  fastened  with  ties  like  the  blouse, 
but  on  the  opposite  side.  There  were 
also  little  ties  at  the  wrists.  This  style 
of  a  tunic  or  long  blouse  over  a  con¬ 
trasting  skirt  is  much  in  favor,  and  is 
quite  economical,  for  it  enables  one  to 
vary  the  wardrobe  by  using  one  skirt 
with  several  blouses.  There  are  very 
handsome  blouses  of  metal  brocade  or 
sequins  which  are  worn  with  separate 
skirts.  The  flaring  skirts  are  made  of 
velvet  or  silk,  velvet  in  the  lead,  and  are 
usually  black  or  dark  in  color. 

Satin  and  Brocade. — The  next  model 
shows  combination  of  black  satin  with 
gold  brocade.  The  plain  satin  waist 
had  a  bateau  yoke,  pointed  over  the  tips 
of  the  shoulders,  with  a  narrow  inset  of 
brocade  at  the  neck.  A  few  narrow 
tucks  gave  slight  fullness  below  the  yoke. 
The  long,  tight  sleeves  had  a  little  inset 
of  the  brocade  at  the  wrist.  The  skirt 
was  finely  pleated  all  around,  and  had  at 
the  top  a  yoke  of  brocade  curving  upward 
where  it  was  crossed  in  front.  At  the 
top  of  the  yoke  was  a  narrow  girdle  of 
the  satin,  which  was  carried  round  to  the 
back,  where  it  was  tied  in  a  bow  at  one 
side.  This  dress  was  plain  as  to  line, 
but  the  combination  of  the  black  and  gold 
made  it  very  handsome.  Black  and  silver 
is  handsome  also,  or  all  black,  using  a 


popular  this  Fall.  It  was  a  basket- 
weave  tweed  of  brown  and  fawn,  the 
coat  long  and  masculine  in  cut,  with 
patch  pockets.  The  collar  was  of  lynx 
fur,  but  the  cuffs  were  of  cloth  without 
fur  trimming.  The  skirt  was  finished  m 
a  very  novel  way  at  the  top,  coming  up 
over  the  blouse  like  the  top  of  a  man  s 
trousers,  while  the  belt  of  brown  suede 
was  a  little  below  this  edge.  There  was 
u  yoke  top  coming  up  to  a  point  m  front, 
where  fullness  was  given  by  an  inverted 
box  pleat.  The  blouse,  of  beige  jersey 
cloth,  was  trimmed  across  the  front  with 
horizontal  rows  of  stitching.  The  coat 
of  such  a  suit  is  warmly  interlined,  and 
may  be  worn  separately.  This  is  a  very 
useful  style.  These  warm  tweed  coats 
are  very  popular  for  sports  and  country 
wear,  and  it  is  often  possible  to  buy  a 
separate  coat  and  match  it  with  a  skirt 
or  dress  to  give  the  ensemble  effect,  it 
one  prefers  not  to  buy  the  suit.  Sweaters 
are  also  worn  with  such  ensembles,  but 
of  course  do  not  go  with  the  new  aist 
line  pictured,  which  reflects  the  increas¬ 
ing  tendency  to  bring  the  skirt  over  the 
blouse. 

Plain  and  Striped  Homespun. — The 
second  dress  is  homespun,  the  skirt  ox¬ 
ford  gray,  the  waist  oxford  with  broken 
stripes  of  black.  This  dress  shows  two 
features  quite  prominent  this  Fall ,  the 
diagonal  surplice  closing  and  the  swathed 
hip  line.  The  waist  has  the  stripes  run¬ 
ning  diagonally  in  front  while  the  sleeves 
have  the  stripes  running  across.  A  flat 
fold  of  the  material  edged  the  closing, 
and  finished  the  sleeves.  Three  folds 
swathed  the  hip,  with  three  large  black 
buttons  at  the  closing,  skirt  and  waist 
being  attached.  The  skirt  had  an  in¬ 
verted  box  pleat  in  front  and  kilt  pleats 
at  the  side.  This  dress,  with  its  long 
waist  and  surplice  closing,  is  becoming 
to  a  plump  figure,  and  while  smart  in 
outline  is  very  suitable  for  the  elder  wo¬ 
man.  Some  of  these  dresses  are  finished 
with  a  little  piping  of  white  pique  all 
down  the  closing.  The  large  shops  are 
featuring  more  plain  tailored  woolen 
dresses  than  last  season,  and  there  are 
many  well-made  styles  under  $20. 

Velvet  Afternoon  Dress.  —  The 
dress  in  the  center  of  the  picture  is  trans¬ 
parent  velvet.  There  is  a  circular  skirt 
of  black  velvet,  with  an  overblouse  _  of 
yellow  velvet,  making  rather  a  startling 
contrast.  The  blouse,  with  pointed  neck, 
sjde  closing,  and  long  tight  sleeves,  was 
perfectly  plain,  but  was  fastened  in  an 


jetted  material  in  place  of  the  brocade. 
Black  satin  shares  the  vogue  of  velvet, 
and  metal  brocade  or  sequin  trimming  is 
popular  with  it.  The  odd  little  hat  with 
its  draped  brim  is  of  felt,  but  we  see 
some  of  similar  style  in  velvet.  We  also 
see  little  close-fittiftg  caps  of  metal  lace 
or  net  worn  with  gowns  of  this  style,  or 
with  evening  dress ;  they  are  called  dance 
or  opera  caps,  and  seem  to  be  taking  the 
place  of  fillets  or  wreaths  for  evening 
wear.  Of  course  these  caps  are  not 
meant  for  daytime  or  street  wear. 

Red  Crepe-backed  Satin. — The  dress 
at  the  right  is  crepe-backed  satin  in  a 
rich  ruby  shade.  Both  waist  and  skirt 
show  the  triangular  half-handkerchief 
that  is  so  popular  as  a  scarf,  but  in  each 
case  it  is  an  attached  yoke,  and  not  a 
separate  trimming.  The  waist  has  this 
yoke  coming  down  over  one  sleeve,  while 
at  the  other  side  one  corner  is  drawn  up 
through  a  buckle.  Triangular  cuffs  carry 
out  the  idea  of  the  yoke.  The  skirt  has  a 
double  triangular  yoke,  draped  up  at 
one  side.  All  these  triangular  trimmings 
were  finished  with  picot  stitching  along 
the  edge.  The  skirt  had  a  panel  of 
knife  pleanting  at  one  side  of  the  front. 
The  skirt  yoke  was  finished,  where  it  was 
drawn  up  at  the  side,  by  two  cords  of 
the  satin,  terminating  in  odd  tassels  of 
the  material.  These  tassels  consisted  of 
a  fringe  made  of  strips  of  the  material, 
headed  by  a  ball  covered  with  the  satin. 
Smaller  tassels  made  in  the  same  way 
were  tied  through  the  triangular  cuffs. 
We  have  seen  these  ball  or  tassel  trim¬ 
mings  used  to  finish  various  styles  of 
dress,  and  there  is  quite  a  free  use  of 
metal  brocaded  or  sequin  materials,  but 
the  old-style  gimps  and  trimmings  still 
seem  little  used. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — One  of  the 
standard  styles  in  the  coats  of  fur  cloth 
follows  the  lines  of  a  British  army  over¬ 
coat,  with  belt.  In  nutria  or  beaver 
cloth  we  noted  them  in  sizes  14  to  20 
years,  priced  at  $45. 

Evening  coats  are  handsome  acces¬ 
sories  to  wear  over  an  evening  dress.  They 
are  about  the  same  cut  as  a  cardigan 
jacket,  collarless,  open  in  front,  with  long 
tight  sleeves.  They  are  made  of  metal 
brocade,  or  fabric  covered  with  metal  or 
jet  sequins,  and  are  worn  over  a  sleeve¬ 
less  and  low-necked  gown  at  opera, 
theatre,  or  receptions.  One  pretty  cos¬ 
tume  seen  was  a  white  crepe  de  chine 
dress,  with  irregular  hem  line,  over  which 
was  worth  a  coat  of  silver  sequins. 
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Get  Our  SEND  NO  MONEY 
9lhAnniversary  Offer 
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Powerful  *  New 


ACTORY  PRICES 


SAYIE  5011 

Choice  of  Cabinets 
AC  or  Battery  Sets 


Graceful  Spinet 
console,  genu¬ 
ine  w  al  n  n  t . 
Choice  of  speak¬ 
ers.  Also  comes 
In  Radio-Phono¬ 
graph  Comb'n. 


A  Lo-Boy  Con¬ 
sole  that  costs 
little.  Dynamic 
Power  Speaker. 


Popular  Inexpen¬ 
sive  combina¬ 
tion.  Set  on  table 
speaker. 


New  -  type  arm¬ 
chair  console  of 
genuine  walnut- 
latest  speakers. 


Si 


Cathedral  Toned,  Soper  Selective,  Long  Distance  Getters 

Battery  or  Electric  AC  Sets 


UltraS 


Electric 

AC-8 

$7150 


TT'NJOY  any  Miraco  30  days  in  your 
Ju  home.  Return  everything,  our  expense, 
unless  delighted  YOUR  VERDICT 
FINAL.  Send  for  latest  catalog  and 
Amazing  Special  Wholesale  Price  Offer. 

America’s  big,  old,  reliable  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  springs  its  9th  annual  sensation ! 

Latest  shielded  1-dial,  Super -powered, 
hum-free  Electric  AC  and  newest  battery 
sets  of  finest  construction  and  costliest 
features  at  astounding  low  factory  prices. 

Compare  with  radios  at  2  to  4  times  the  price — 
unless  your  Miraco  proves  itself  the  MOST  SELEC¬ 
TIVE,  RICHEST,  CLEAREST  TONED  and 
MOST  POWERFUL  DISTANCE  GETTER,  don’t 
buy!  Miracoshave  phonograph  pick-up  connection. 

Delighted  thousands  report  programs  from  Coast 
to  Coast,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  with  magnificent 
clear,  cathedral  tone.  3  year  guarantee  on  each  set. 

Choice  of  beautiful  consoles,  metal  or  wood  table 
cabinets,  latest  dynamic  power  speakers;  radio- 
phonograph  combinations.  _ 

Insure  complete  satisfaction,  save  or  make  much 
money — deal  direct  with  a  big  old  maker  of  fine 
radios — 9tb  successful  year.  Get  amazing  offer! 

MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N,  555-TN,  Miraco  BIdg.,Cincinnati,0. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG.  AMAZING  SPECIAL  FACTORY  OFFER, 
TESTIMONY  OF  NEARBY  USERS— All  the  proof  you  want— of  oar 
honesty,  fairness,  size,  financial  integrity,  radio  experience  and  the 
performance  of  our  sets— including  Amazing  Factory  Offer— sent  With 
catalog. 


Electric 

AC-9 

*831? 


Big 

Discounts 

and 

Exclusive  Ter¬ 
ritory  to  User- 
Agents  on  Bat¬ 
tery  or  AC  Elec¬ 
tric  Outfits 


ree\ 


■■■■■■■■■■ 

’  MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N 

9th  Successful  Year 

‘  555-TN  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  free  catalog,  Amazing 


THIS  COUPON 
IS  NOT  * 
AN  ORDER 


g  Special  Factory  Offer  testimony  of  nearby  users,  etc.  QUaer  □Agent  Q  Demise 

■  NAME 

■  ADDRES8 


EARN  CHRISTMAS  MONEY 

And  build  a  permanent  business.  Spare  time 
work  near  home — NOT  house  to  house. 

Dept.  102,  CONNECTICUT  CAN  CO.,  Hartford,  Con  It. 


Cotn&ter 

Cmin<Js 


Now  you  can  make  just  the  kind 
of  comforter  you  have  always 
wanted— stuffed  with  that  fluffy 
SNOW  FLAKE  comforter  size 
cotton  batting. 


For  $1.00  you  will  receive  full  in¬ 
structions  and  enough  downy  bat¬ 
ting  to  make  a  double  bed,  com¬ 
forter,  72"  x  90".  The  batting  is 
all  stitched  so  that  you  only  need 
to  cover  it  and  you  have  a  per¬ 
fect  comforter — a  fine  Christmas 
present  to  give  a  friend  or  a 
perfect  one  to  keep  yourself. 


EXTRA  WARM 

75% Wool  Auto  Blanket 


Th«  “Common 
Sense”  Blanket 
1.  a  big  value  at 
this  money-sav¬ 


ing  price. 


Use  it  as  an  auto  robe, 
extra  throw,  or  cover  in 
the  home;  general  out¬ 
door  use.  Made  to  with¬ 
stand  rough  use.  Sensible 
colors;  navy  blue  andlight 
gray  or  dark  and  light 
gray.  Size,  52x64  in.; 
weight  3  ibs.  Only  $4.20, 
plus  few  cents  postage. 
Bend  no  money ;  pay  post¬ 
man.  Waller  L.  Mitchell. 
Dept.  R2,  New  Haeen,  Conn. 


JreeJolder, 

JonAUTO- CAMP- HUNT- HOME 


DELIGHTFUL  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


Name  Pencil  Seta  Please  the  Children 


No.  A— Six  Pencils,  sharpener  and  ruler,  various  shades 
Coin  Pocket  LEATHER  Case  with  NAME  engraved  in 
22  karat  Gold,  75c. 

No.  B — Three  Pencils,  sharpener  and  ruler,  fancy  shades 
embossed  LEATHER  Case  with  NAME  engraved  in  22 
karat  Gold,  40c. 


No.  C — Thiee  assorted  color  Pencils,  NAME  in  Gold — 
Holly  Box,  25c. 


Insurance  10c  extra.  Send  Check,  Money  Order  or  Stamps 

UNIVERSAL  PENCIL  CO.  33tts*tvs„°rWt 


UNION  WADDING  CO., 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Please  send  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid  one 
SNOW  FLAKE  Cotton  Batting  for  which 
I  am  enclosing  $1.00. 


Name  .. 
‘Address 


RnnifC  that  will 

DvUnw  HELP  vou 


—Latest  information  on  garden,  orchard  and 
field  crops,  soil  fertility,  dairying,  poultry, 
livestock  raising,  etc.  We  can  help  you  on 
any  farm  and  garden  problems.  Our  new, 
beautifully  illustrated  1929  catalogue.  128 
pages  describing  over  5T0  practical  modern  books,  free  to 
you  on  request.  Founded  1836.  Or  ange  Judd  Publish¬ 
ing.  Co.,  17  East  26th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Now  Paying  for  New  York  and  New  England  States 

SKUNK-  Prime. ..Black,  $4.00  STRIPE  $3.00  ^sVripe^  $1.75  STRIPE  SI  .00 

RED  FOX—  Prime...Extra  Large  $30.00;  Large $25.00;  Medium  $18.00 
GRAY  FOX  “  Extra  Large  6.00;  Large  5.00;  Medium  4,00 
RACCOON  “  Extra  Large  10.00;  Large  8.00;  Medium  5.00 

UNPRIME  FURS  AT  FULL  VALUE 
Ship  Small  Lots  Parcel  Post.  Large  Lots  Express. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

J.  HENRY  STICHT 

250  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Fur  Shippers  Friend  for  Thirty-Seven  Years 

Check  mailed  same  day  as  arrival  of  your  Furs 
SHIPMENTS  HELD  SEPARATE  ON  REQUEST 


THE  CALK  IN  THE  YELLOW  BOX 


Giant  Grip 

Shoes  and  Calks  * 

Increase  Verse -Power 

Your  horses  can  always  be  shod  sharp — if 
they  have  on  Giant  Grip  shoes  and  calks. 
Calks  can  be  changed  easily  without  re¬ 
moving  the  shoes — and  the  calks  stay 
in — wear  sharp  and  wear  longer.  Giant 
Grip  calks  are  sure  protection  for  your 
horses  on  icy  roads. 

Giant  Grip  calks  cost  no  more  than 
other  calks  of  lower  quality  and  whose 
first  cost  may  be  less.  Price  does  not 
tell  the  quality  of  calks.  Ask  your 
blacksmith  and  horseshoer  to  put  on  a 
set  of  Giant  Grip  shoes  and  calks  now 
— when  sure  footing  is  needed.  Then 
you’ll  know  why  it  pays  to  have  your 
horses  shod  with  the  very  best  fitting 
Drive  Calk  Shoes  and  Drive  Calks  that 
will  stay  in  because  they  are  properly 
tapered  and  have  ridges  to  keep  them 
from  turning. 


OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN. 


DRY-MILK 


for  Calves.  Poultry  and  all  young 
stock.  Cow’s  sweet  skim  MILK  solids. 
Made  of  fluid  from  T.  B.  tested  herds. 

RANDEL  &  SMITH,  R.  7,  Seymour,  Conn. 


Strainer  Discs 

Filter  through  Moore 
Bros,  cotton  discs  and 
g  it  better  prices  for  milk. 

Special  price.  300 
size  6 Vi.  $1.60,  post¬ 
paid.  Refund  if  not 
.atislied. 

Write  for  big  catalog 
listing  over  500  specialties 
for  milk  and  egg  pro- 
Pncers. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  C-l,  Albany,  N.Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women) ,  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 
Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

We  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
etc.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  price  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LVF.LL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Il  EW  Jbrnwucan- 

SEPARATOR 

Sent  on  30  days  trial,  freight  paid.  Fac¬ 
tory  prices  low  as  $2.30  a  month. 

Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  8  sizes.  Easiest 
to  turn  and  clean.  Lifetime  Guarantee. 
Catalog.  Shows  big  savings  on  highest  grade 
cream  separators.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  28-W.  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  or 
Dept.  28-W,  1929  West  43>-d  Street.  Chicago,  III. 


For  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


or.  Worms.  Most  for  cos 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fc 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.2 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mai 

The  Newton  Remedy  Ce 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


SKUNK-Coon-Miitk-Foxes 
-Coy otes -  Lynx  Cats- 
Badgers-in  Big  Demand 

We  have  been  soliciting  shipments  since  1899 
and  are  just  a  little  pr  oud  .  f  the  reputation 
we  bear  among  fur  shippers  from  roast  to 
coast.  Shipments  held  separate  on  request. 

JAS.  P.  ELLIS.  34-36  Mill  Street.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
It’s  the  to  ay  ire  grade  that  makes  us  grow. 
Reliable  prioe  list  sent  free. 


TRAP 
TAGS 
with 
wire. 

Copper  orlaluminum.  Your  name  ana  address 
stamped  in  each  tag.  Prices:  SO  tags,  50c; 
45  tags,  $1.00;  100  tags,  $8.00,  postpaid.  Or¬ 
der  NOW— don’t  wait.  ltIVIXS,  Printer,  ltox 
500,  Summit.  New  York. 


Skunks  ™  hi"  Furs  Wanted 

In  Business  Thirty -two  Years.  Write  for  Price  List. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 
884  Bridge  Street  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


A  for  from  $1C0  to  $175  less  than 
other  hammer  type  grinders  of  like 
capacity  and  construction.  You  get  a  grinder  built 
to  run  with  any  farm  tractor.  TKerefare  no  burrs 
to  wear  or  break.  Best  of  all — you  get  GOVER¬ 
NOR  FEED  CONTROL  which  increases  capacity 
— prevents  clogging — makes  feeding  easier. 
Before  you  decide  on  a  Feed 
Grinder,  learn  why  the  Papec 
gives  greatervalue  for  less  money. 

W rite  today  for  Grinder  Booklet. 

Tell  us  what  power  you  have. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

4M)  Main  Street 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Papec  Ensilage 
Cutters  and  Hay  Choppers 

l>APEC 

r  Hammer  Typo 

Feed 
Grinder 


■ns 

oi 

my? 


Grind  The  Feed  You  Grow 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Farmer’ 

“A  Cheap  Farm.” — Recently  in  Or¬ 
ange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  I  saw  a  235-acre  farm 
for  which  the  once  well-to-do  owner  was 
offered  $60,000  10  years  ago.  The  build¬ 
ings  on  it  probably  cost  more  than  a 
half  of  that  sum.  They  are  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation,  the  fences  are  gone  or 
useless,  weeds  and  sprouts  are  taking 
possession  of  the  fields,  the  farm  is  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  owner  has  year  by  year 
reduced  his  price  on  it  until,  as  I  was 
informed,  $7,500  would  buy  it  today.  A 
resident  of  the  county  whose  well-kept, 
well-improved  farm  I’ve  walked  over 
didn't  believe,  until  he  saw  the  vacated 
farm,  that  so  depressing  a  case  of  neglect 
and  decay  could  be  found  in  Orange 
County.  Several  large  families  (chiefly 
Poles)  drove  up  in  old  Fords  to  look  at 
the  place.  An  interested  realtor  says 
that  it  is  “a  cheap  farm.”  Well,  the 
price  asked  for  it  is  “cheap,”  but  more 
than  $7,500  could  be  spent  on  it  before 
an  American,  with  his  “high  standard  of 
living,”  would  be  content  to  live  on  it. 
He  would  forthwith  plaster  it  with  a 
heavy  overhead  or  mortgage,  and,  if 
wholly  dependent  on  its  soil  for  his  in¬ 
come,  probably  eke  out  a  poor  living  or 
fail.  Some  land-hungry  foreigner  will 
buy  it  “on  time,”  patch  up  and  live  in 
the  old  wooden  house,  keep  some  poultry 
and  cows,  truck-farm  some  of  the  land, 
pasture  and  trim  up  the  rest,  and,  by 
hard  work,  thrift  and  frugal  living,  pay 
for  it  in  a  dozen  yeai-s.  He  and  his  wife 
and  their  numerous  children  will  be  dili¬ 
gent  slaves  to  it.  Meantime,  it  is  likely, 
because  of  its  location,  to  increase  in 
selling  value.  The  hard-working  meek 
will  continue  to  earn  and  inherit  the  land 
of  our  forefathers,  whether  we  welcome 
or  look  down  on  them  as  citizens  and 
neighbors.  They  will  some  day  be  the 
backbone  of  an  American  type  of  peas¬ 
antry,  if,  during  the  next  ten  years,  our 
farming  industry  doesn't  establish  its  own 
parity  with  other  industries  and  thereby 
secure  a  fair  share  of  the  national  income. 

Shetlands  in  a  City. — Late  in  a  re¬ 
cent  afternoon  1  was  pleasantly  surprised 
to  see  a  team  of  Shetland  ponies  drawing 
a  small  four-wheeled  vehielp  up  Fifth 
Avenue  in  New  York  City.  Two  large 
trunks  stood  on  end  in  the  bed  of  the  wee 
wagon,  on  the  side  of  which  1  read  “L  & 
S  Trucking  Co.”,  the  L  and  S  possibly 
standing  for  “long”  and  “short.”  Given 
a  fair  chance,  “Shelties”  will  travel  short 
distances  quickly  and  long  ones  depend¬ 
ably.  In  lonely,  winding  roads  in  the 
heathered  hills  of  the  Shetland  Islands, 
I’ve  seen  them,  without  bridles  or  other 
rigging,  carrying  peat  “bricks”  in  bags 
swung  over  their  sturdy  backs,  following 
women  who  knitted  as  they  walked  on 
to  their  crofter  homes.  To  see  a  peat 
fire  glowing  in  one  of  these  lowly  domi¬ 
ciles  is  to  appreciate  with  a  new  poig¬ 
nancy  what  home  is  and  what  it  means 
to  a  poor,  self-reliant  family,  muscularly 
alive,  mentally  alert  and  not  unhappy. 
A  Shetlander  said  to  me,  “I  pity  the  poor 
rich.”  “Perhaps,”  I  replied,  “the  rich 
will  always  be  pleased  to  hear  you  say 
that.”  Well,  a  happy-faced  young  man 
held  the  lines  behind  that  evenly-matched 
Shetland  team.  He  started  and  stopped 
them  in  a  second,  an'l  kept  his  place  in 
one  of  three  apparently  endless  lines  of 
motorbuses,  taxicabs  and  private  cars 
moving  up  the  city’s  most  fashionable 
avenue  between  28th  and  42d  streets. 

A  Sick  Boy  and  His  Pony. — The 
patter  of  the  ponies’  shod  feet  on  the 
hard  street  was  a  welcome  sound  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  bewildering  din  of  sput¬ 
tering,  horn-blowing  cars.  Neither  of  the 
sleek,  well-groomed  ponies  was  interested 
in  the  congested  traffic ;  they  didn’t  cock 
an  ear  or  exhibit  the  slightest  nervous¬ 
ness.  Their  intelligence,  good  behavior 
and  faithfulness  in  the  collar  could  hardly 
be  overpraised.  At  the  time  I  thought 
of  a  weak,  sickly  town  boy  in  Illinois 
who,  although  he  had  the  mere  “ghost 
of  a  chance”  to  live  six  months,  grew 
up  to  be  a  strong,  useful  man  because, 
as  he  himself  has  said  more  than  once, 
he  took  the  Shetland  route  to  health.  He 
was  on  one’s  back  outdoors  every  day,  in 
Winter,  Spring  and  Summer,  for  15  years. 
An  increase  in  our  Shetland  pony  popu¬ 
lation  would  improve  the  health  and 
physiques  and  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  as  many  girls  and  boys  as  the  number 
would  supply.  Let  us  hope  that  Santa 
Claus  will  ponder  our  remarks  during  the 
next  few  weeks,  and  make  some  Shetland 
pony  deliveries  where  they  will  do  the 
most  good. 

Boys  and  Mechanics. — Most  farm 
boys  in  particular,  up  to  about  16  years 
of  age,  like  to  design,  invent  and  play 
with  machines.  Mechanics  fascinates 
their  tireless  minds  by  day,  and  performs 
miracles  in  their  happy  dreams  at  night. 
Does  any  man  regret  that  in  his  boyhood 
he  “wasted”  time  “monkeying”  with  ma¬ 
chinery?  Some  of  us  who  are  glad — and 
don’t  forget — that  we  were  farm  boys 
long  ago,  with  scarred,  calloused  feet  in 
daily  contact  with  mud,  dust,  sand,  frag¬ 
rant  loam,  dewy  herbage  and  the  pebbly 
floors  of  spring-fed  streams,  spent  golden 
hours  in  creating,  building  and  repairing 
devices,  weapons,  traps,  tools  and  imple¬ 
ments.  A  boy’s  electrical  mind  feels  and 
gropes  for  words,  symbols  and  tools  with 
which  to  express  and  develop  itself.  In 
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his  early  “teens”  a  farm  boy  whom  I 
knew  more  intimately  than  any  other  was 
seldom  “out  of  mischief”  except  when  lie 
was  constructing  traps  for  rats,  English 
sparrows,  moles  and  game.  He  was  hap¬ 
piest,  however,  when  dissecting  and  reas¬ 
sembling  the  wooden  works  of  an  old,  six- 
foot  clock,  while  the  folks  were  gone  for 
the  day,  trying  to  make  it  strike  13  in¬ 
stead  of  12  or  quit  striking  altogether. 
It  did,  but  he  did  not  receive  the  kind 
of  fee  for  his  work  which  itinerant  clock- 
fixers  used  to  get. 

Cows  and  Boys  Inside. — Ex-Gov.  W. 
D.  Hoard  of  Wisconsin  took  in  too  much 
territory  when,  years  ago,  he  said  that 
the  inside  of  a  dairy  cow  was  the  most 
complex  and  marvelous  laboratory  in  the 
world.  The  inside  of  a  healthy  boy’s 
skull  is  more  highly  organized  as  a  labor¬ 
atory,  and  its  output  of  thought  and  in¬ 
vention  may  be  incalculably  useful  to 
humanity.  By  their  deeds,  manners  and 
words,  thoughtless  parents  and  other 
adults  like  thein,  unknowingly  feed  the 
minds  of  boys  with  stale,  coarse  rubbish. 
If  this  sort  of  stuff  gets  into  the  head 
of  a  boy,  what  is  likely  to  come  out  of  it? 
The  inside  of  a  dairy  cow,  in  good  hands, 
is  filled  with  better-selected  and  wlioie- 
somer  raw  materials  than  many  a  boy 
receives  through  his  ears  and  eyes.  A 
vicious  notion  too  commonly  held’ is  that 
a  boy  is  a  liability  until  he’s  old  enough 
to  go  into  the  collar.  Therefore,  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  spend  much  time  or  money 
on  his  mental  food  between  his  weaning 
and  working  ages.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass 
that  pay  or  profit  too  often  outweighs 
children  or  adults  in  a  commercial  age. 

A  Young  Builder. — Boys  are  playful 
idlers  and  builders,  girls  are  dramatic 
decorators,  men  are  fighters  and  destroy¬ 
ers,  and  women  are  suffering  conservers. 
In  the  rough,  this  generalization  is  as 
true  as  any  other.  Dave,  recently  15,  is 
a  builder,  the  sou  of  a  country  doctor. 
Writing  from  his  home  in  Saline  Co., 
Mo.,  Dave  says:  “I  have  built  a  model 
airplane  that  will  take  off  under  its  own 
power,  and  I’ll  tell  the  world  I  was  proud 
of  it,  because  I  didn’t  have  anything 
lighter  than  white  pine  to  work  with.” 
Several  years  ago  at  Christmas  time  Dave 
received  a  full  set  of  tools.  His  parents 
gave  him  a  sound  body,  joined  to  a  head 
full  of  possibilities  and  dreams.  His 
mind  is  beginning  to  soar  via  its  own 
creations.  Happily,  his  head-work  is  bal¬ 
anced  by  hand-work  and  foot-work.  A 
boy’s  head  cannot  be  soundly  trained  un¬ 
less  his  hands  and  feet  are  exercised  and 
trained  at  the  same  time.  True  educa¬ 
tion  results  from  co-ordinating  the  forces 
and  faculties  of  brain  and  muscles.  Given 
this  kind  of  training,  a  boy’s  heart  is 
likely,  when  he's  a  man,  to  be  W’armly 
sympathetic  with  people  who  with  their 
hands  do  the  world’s  hard,  dirty  work. 

From  Dan’s  Notebook.  —  Old  man 
Taylor  used  to  say  that  most  farmers 
would  not  fight  for  their  rights  until  they 
had  lost  them,  and  that  those  who  were 
always  fighting  didn’t  have  any  to  fight 
for,  except  the  right  of  free  speech.  I 
liaye  observed  that  free  speech  is  valued 
chiefly  by  those  who  charge  nothing  for 
giving  it  away.  .  .  .  One  of  our  best- 

looking  cows  “doesn’t  pay  her  board,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  testing  association  records. 
The  Missus  says  that  we’ve  got  to  send 
her  to  the  butcher.  In  a  dream  I  heard 
this  cow  talking  to  our  half-dozen  “effi¬ 
cient,  money-making”  cows.  She  said  this 
to  old  Pansy:  “I’ve  got  to  die  because 
you  and  Spot,  Daisy,  Jane,  Kicky  and 
Switch  make  more  money  than  I  do.  My 
failure  keeps  you  alive.  It  is  my  co¬ 
operation  with  you.  When  and  how  do 
you  eo-operate  with  me?  I  guess  we 
cows  learn  co-operation  from  our  owners. 
So  long  as  money  is  the  measure  of  ‘effi¬ 
ciency’  and  the  motive  of  co-operation, 
I'd  rather  be  dead  than  alive.”  Old  Pansy 
bowed  her  head  and  wept.  The  other 
cows  swallowd  their  cuds  and  hearts. 
Spot  said  gravely :  “We  are  slaves.” 
“And  so  are  our  owners.”  added  Daisy, 
for  they  and  we  are  worked  by  organized 
masters  who  respect  and  value  cows  and 
men  according  to  their  earning  power.” 
Jane  asked,  “What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?”  Kicky  answered:  “Learn  to 
kick  straight  at  the  right  time.”  Switch 
said :  “Tail-switching  is  useless.  Kicky’s 
right.  It  were  better  to  have  kicked,  lost 
and  died  than  never  to  have  kicked.”  Old 
Pansy,  wise  and.  tender-hearted,  with  the 
salt  of  humor  in  her  blood,  closed  the 
dialogue,  saying,  “Life  is  an  endless  foot¬ 
ball  game  of  innings  and  outings.  The 
players  are  the  kickers  and  the  kicked. 
Both  may  win  if  they  learn  how  to  accept 
and  interpret  victory  and  defeat.  No  two 
of  jus  are  alike  or  equal.  For  a  little 
while  each  of  us  plays  a  high,  humble, 
intermediate  or  average  partN  and  steps 
aside.  Fiite  and  the  Grim  Reaper  are 
always  with  us.  Today  the  sun  shines 
and  the  Alfalfa  hay  is  sweet.  No  cow 
knoweth  what  cometli  tomorrow.  Our 
condemned  sister,  whose  milk-flow  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  her  vealed  baby 
but  is  too  low  for  the  golden  calf  called 
Mammon,  has  .had  a  nightmare.  She  is 
not  a  thinker  like  man.  She  doesn’t  know 
his  thoughts,  fears  and  cruelties.  Blessed 
be  the  meek,  dumb,  illiterate  cow,  know¬ 
ing  not  how  much  or  how  little  she  is 
worth,  but  happy  in  her  own  way  to  be 
what  sho  is.”  n  c  w  • 
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A  Milking  Shorthorn 
Auction 

Milking  Shorthorns  that  average  high 
in  their  fidelity  to  dual-purpose  (beef  and 
milk)  type  and  function  are  one  of  the 
most  productive  live  stock  resources  of 
Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  where  they  have  been 
bred  and  improved  for  years.  Dean  Har¬ 
ry  Hayward,  formerly  head  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Agricultural  College,  and  now,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  past,  identified  with 
the  executive  staff  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  an  advertising  agency  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  made  an  importation  of  Milking 
Shorthorns  from  England  in  1923,  on 
which  the  historic  Glenside  herd  of  the 
late  L.  D.  May  at  Granville  Summit,  Pa., 
was  founded.  Farmers  in  that  region, 
seeing  the  Glenside  cattle,  and  hearing 
and  reading  reports  of  their  performances 
at  the  pail,  at  the  leading  national  shows 
and  in  public  sales,  obtained  some  of  the 
stock,  and  a  dozen  or  more  of  them  grad¬ 
ually  built  up  small  herds.  Mr.  May  im¬ 
ported  some  choice  cattle  from  English 
herds  less  than  10  years  ago  with  which 
to  strengthen  the  Glenside  nursery.  Mrs. 
May,  upon  his  death,  assumed  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  herd,  consisting  now  of 
about  60  head,  and  of  the  600-acre  farm, 
assisted  by  Herdsman  J.  D.  King.  She 
consigned  four  head  to  the  dispersal  sale 
held  by  Frank  Morse  &  Son  and  J.  Har¬ 
old  Bohlayer  at  Troy.  Pa.,  on  Nov.  3,  and 
they  averaged  $281.  Her  handsome  heifer 
Glenside  Lady  Nugget,  which  won  sec¬ 
ond  in  her  class  at  the  late  Eastern 
States  Exposition  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
topped  the  sale  at  $385.  At  that  price 
Manager  E.  L.  Button  of  the  Donald 
Woodward  herd,  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  annexed 
her  to  the  Woodward  show  herd.  At 
$335  A.  H.  Boas,  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  bought 
the  big,  smooth,  straight-backed  young 
bull  Glenside  Clay  General.  Geo.  B.  Ren- 
shaw,  Lancaster,  O.,  paid  $250  for  Fern’s 
Model  3d  and  her  heifer  calf  at  foot, 
and  $155  the  yearling  white  bull  Glenside 
White  Duke. 

Morse  &  Son  realized  an  average  of 
$122  on  their  22  head,  the  one  bull  selling 
for  $125.  Their  top  was  $250,  at  which 
Chas.  F.  Matter,  Halifax,  Pa.,  acquired 
the  eight-year-old  cow  Grovedale  Princess 
and  heifer  calf  at  foot.  The  lowest  price 
received  by  Morse  &  Son  was  $60,  at 
which  the  Donald  Woodward  Herd  bought 
the  coming  two-year-old  heifer  Claybelle 
Doris  Ethel. 

Mr.  Bohlayer’s  21  head  averaged  $118, 
the  four  young  bull  calves  $38  and  the  17 
females  $137.  His  top  price  was  $275, 
which  LI.  C.  Folk,  Louisville,  O.,  paid 
for  the  good  dual-purpose  cow  Fairy’s 
Blossom  and  bull  calf.  The  lowest  price 
was  $25,  paid  for  a  bull  calf. 

The  general  average  of  the  auction  was 
$134  on  47  head,  at  a  selling  expense  of 
about  $10  a  head. 

Many  cows  in  the  sale  have  excellent 
production  records.  Practically  all  of  the 
cattle  sold  have  their  lives  of  major  use¬ 
fulness  before  them.  Given  fair  treat¬ 
ment  by  their  new  owners,  they  will  al¬ 
most  certainly  turn  out  to  be  good  in¬ 
vestments.  Some  of  the  young  stock  was 
in  ordinary  pasture  condition ;  a  few 
head  were  thin  and  temporarily  stunted, 
but  if  fed  well,  they  will  come  “out  of 
the  kinks.”  With  farm  work  on  their 
hands,  Messrs.  Morse  and  Bohlayer  did 
not  have  the  time  properly  to  condition 
all  of  their  cattle  for  the  sale.  Had  they 
done  so,  we  think  it  likely  that  they  would 
have  received  a  considerably  higher  aver¬ 
age.  Mrs.  May’s  consignment  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  attractive  bloom.  Messrs.  Morse 
and  Bohlayer  retain  small  herds  with 
which  to  supply  their  own  tables  with 
dairy  products. 

The  buyers,  besides  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  were  John  R.  Jones,  Troy,  Pa. ; 
Frank  Van  Dusen,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. ;  G. 
E.  Mott,  Phelps,  N.  Y. ;  Stephen  M. 
Peachey,  Belleville,  Pa. ;  G.  E.  Carlisle, 
New  Windsor,  Md. ;  M.  E.  Northup, 
Dalton,  Pa. ;  Howard  Baxter,  Granville 
Summit,  Pa. ;  Frank  Brown,  Rummer- 
field,  Pa.,  and  W.  W.  Curtis,  Hilton,  N. 
Y.  Mr.  Boas  and  Mr.  Renshaw  were  the 
largest  buyers.  Auctioneer  B.  B.  Allen, 
Ravenna  O.,  did  the  selling,  assisted 
by  W.  Arthur  Simpson,  Lyndonville,  Vt., 
who  managed  the  auction.  About  200 
farmers  and  dairymen  were  present. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Markets 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  November  10,  1928. 

Market,  draggy;  beef  steers  and  yearlings, 
steady;  no  choice  kinds  here;  top,  $13;  aver¬ 
age  weight,  1,290  lbs.;  numerous  sales,  medium 
weights,  $12.50  to  $12.75.  Bulls,  she  stock 
and  all  cutters  practically  unchanged  for  week; 
hulk  average  bulls,  $8.75  to  $10;  butcher  heifers, 
$10.75  to  $12;  cows,  $8  to  $9;  cutters,  $5  to 
$0.  Stockers  and  feeders,  steady  under  light 
country  demand;  one  load  choice,  790-lb.  Angus 
steers,  $12.50;  most  sales,  $9.75  to  $11.50;  yards 
show  good  clearance.  Calves  fully  steady;  top 
vealers,  $17.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  November  10,  1928: 
Cattle,  221  cars;  62  Virginia,  42  St.  Paul,  34 
Canada,  30  Chicago,  22  West  Virginia,  12  Ten¬ 
nessee,  7  Pennsylvania,  4  Omaha,  2  Iowa,  2  In¬ 
diana,  1  St.  Louis,  1  Buffalo,  1  New  York,  1 
Texas;  containing  6,849  head,  271  trucked  in; 
total  cattle  7,120  head,  298  calves,  1,128  hogs, 
360  sheep.  Receipts  for  corresponding  week  last 
year:  Cattle,  180  cars;  47  Canada,  40  Chicago, 
34  Virginia,  28  St.  Paul,  9  West  Virginia,  8 
Pennsylvania,  6  Buffalo,  3  Maryland,  2  Ken¬ 
tucky,  1  Indiana,  1  Ohio,  1  New  York;  contain¬ 
ing  5,656  head;  280  trucked  in;  total  cattle, 
5,936  head,  1,469  hogs,  138  calves,  200  sheep. 

RANGE  OP  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $12.75  to 
$14;  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $12.75  to  $14; 


good,  950  to  1.100  lbs..  $12.75  to  $14;  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $11.25  to  $12.75;  common,  800  lbs. 
up,  $9  to  $11.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11.50  to  $12.50; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.25  to  $11.50;  medium,  850 
lbs.  up,  $9  to  $10.25;  common,  850  lbs.  up, 
$7.50  to  $9. 

Cows.— Choice,  $8  to  $10;  good,  $6.50  to  $8; 
common  and  medium,  $5.75  to  $6.50;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9.50  to  $11.50; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7  to  $9.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle.— Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $10.75  to  $13;  common  and  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $7.75  to  $10.75;  good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  down,  $10.50  to  $12.75;  common  and 
medium,  700  lbs.  down,  $7.50  to  $10.50. 

Vealers.— Good  and  choice,  $15  to  $17.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $12.50  to  $15;  cull  and  common,  $7.50  to 
$12.50. 

Hogs.— Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $10  to 
$11;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $10.25  to 
$11;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $10  to  $10.75; 
packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $7.75  to  $10. 


Feeding1  a  Jersey  Heifer 

Please  inform  me  how  to  feed  a 
Jersey  heifer  four  months  old. 

Factory  ville,  Pa.  mrs.  l.  j. 

For  this  heifer  the  ration  consists 
of  silage  and  Alfalfa  or  good  clover 
hay  with  a  grain  mixture  of  between 
two  and  three  pounds  per  head  daily, 
the  grain  mixture  to  be  corn,  ground 
oats,  wheat  bran  and  oil  meal,  equal 
parts.  As  the  heifer  increases  in  size, 
it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  feed 
almost  entirely  on  the  roughage,  using 
a  smaller  amount  of  grain,  which 
could  then  largely  be  corn  and  cotton¬ 
seed  or  corn  and  oil  meal. 

M.  F.  GRIMES. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Holsteins  As  Producers 

About  how  many  pounds  of  milk 
does  the  average  Holstein-Friesian  cow 
give  in  a  year?  What  is  the  cost  of 
grain  for  a  cow  per  year  ?  l.  m. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  purebred  Holstein-Friesian  cow 
may  give  anywhere  from  6,000  to 
30,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  year.  A  fairly 
well-bred  cow  of  this  breed  in  good 
condition  should  give  12,000  to  14,000 
lbs.  in  a  year.  Such  a  cow  will  need 
rather  more  than  a  pound  of  grain 
to  four  pounds  of  milk,  say,  3,500  lbs. 
for  the  year.  A  good  ready-mixed 
grain  ration  can  be  bought  now  for 
about  $50  per  ton,  so  that  the  cost  of 
grain  for  the  year  on  the  above  basis 
would  be  approximately  $87.50. 

II.  h.  w. 


Live  Stock  Sales 


Nov.  14-15. — Hornell,  N.  Y.,  Allegany- 
Steuben  Holstein  Breeders’  Club  annual 
sale. 

Nov.  14. — Worcester,  Ohio,  Ohio  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  sale. 

Nov.  20-23.  —  Waukesha  and  Water- 
town,  .Wis.,  U.  S.  National  Fall  Sale, 
Holsteins,  under  the  management  of  R. 
E.  Haeger,  Algonquin,  Ill. ;  W.  L.  Baird, 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  and  Francis  Darcey, 
Watertown,  Wis. 

Dec.  4-5. — Earlville,  N.  Y.,  14th  Earl- 
ville  Holstein  sale.  R.  Austin  Backus, 
sale  manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  20,  1929.  —  Holsteins.  Allen  G. 
Brubaeker,  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. ; 
S.  T.  Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

Apr.  4. — July’s  sixteenth  annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  Sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager. 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  4. — Breeders’  annual  Angus  sale, 
Galesburg,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  man¬ 
ager,  West  Lebanon,  Ind. 
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SHEEP 


1,500  BREEDING  EWES  MsS 

„  .  „  .  Wholesale 

Prices.  1,000  choice,  large  Black  Faced  Ewes,  1  to  4 
years  old.  Also  500  choice,  large  Michigan  Delaine  E"  es, 
1  to  4  years  old.  ALMOND  B.  CHAPMAN  &  80NS, 
South  Rockwood,  Mich.  20  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Breeding  Sheep  for  Sale 

Merino  and  Mark  Face  Ewea  bred  to  Dorset  Rams 
Dorset-Merino  Ewes  bred  to  Southdown  Rams. 
Also  Registered  Dorset  Yearling  Rams. 

TUANQUIUITY  FA1IM8 
Arthur  Hanks,  Mgr.  Allnmuchy,  N.  J. 


P«tisBS  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS  and  SHEEP  HI 

Offspring  of  J.  O.  Penney  Hamnshire  herd.  Stock  may  t 
seen  near  Blairstown,  N.  J.  R  0RTHWINE,  344  W.  34ihSi.,R.r. 

10  RAMB0UILLET  EWES  bredtolamb 


TOWNSENI)  KROS. 


in  April. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


R 


EG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS— Good  qnalit 

and  type.  Priced  right.  LEsat  c.  BOWER,  Ludlowvilte,  N. 


DIG  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS  One  2  year  old.  260  lbs.  Two  Shropshi 
u  Ram  Lambs,  110  lbs.,  $25  ea.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls.  N. 

CHROPSHIRES— Choice  yearling  rams,  with  size,  ty? 
w  and  well  wooled.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  S  SONS.  LODI.  N. 

OEG.  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS  and  YEARLING 
AN  for  sale.  D.  NOBI.ES  -  Randolph,  N. 

OEG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAM  I  APBS-Well  wooled,  S2< 

■  ®  *  yv.  Old  ram,  bred  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS..  Wilson.  N. 


c 


DOGS 


)E»I«REEB  AIREDALE  PUPPIES— Will  si 
on  approval.  F.L.  CROWE  -  Stuyvesant,  N. 


flirPl1al«e3moa-oUi-  Sired  by  a  champion.  Willi 
Hireudieb  C.O.D.  8HADYSIDE  FARM,  Madison, B 

poON  HOUND  PUPS— 4  mos..  females,  SS:  males  $ 
A*  Rest  of  breeding.  T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Frnnklln, 


sale  Reg.  Newfoundland  Puppies  *&**£!? 


|  DAIRY  CATTLE  ] 

SWINE 

Write  for  Booklets 

IlSp  AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION  lg||| 
||||j||^)6  Center  Street,  Brandon,  Vermont 

For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

$?00.  Wr?team-  visit*  tOT  3evvice’  *5000’  *75'00  and 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION.  N.  Y. 

BOLAND  DH.NA  Bi?JEDING  STOCK-Boars,  Bred  Sows. 

r  1  need  nght.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheswold,  Del. 

BERKSHIRE  RflAPC  at  Bargain  Prices.  H.  C.  A  H. 

ULIUWnmC  DUMIIO  B.  HAKPENU1NG,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE?'  T 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  .  MerrIfleld,°Pt\  V.' 

BERKSHIRE^  PICg 

Reg.  Spotted  Poland Chinas&riM.e8’  Falm'gt'it 

8  wks.  age,  $,0.50  each.  A.  M.  KENHEL.  R.  J,  H.«y  Br«k  P*n„, 

0,*L°dChester  Whites 

Easy  feeders.  Quick  growers.  It.  bill,  Seneca  Falls,  /.  r. 

Big  Type  Poland  Chinas  Afe 

Good  ones.  Bargain  prices,  a.  8.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 

100  CHESTER  WHITES  III  WHITE  *<k  rA 

Rni  BILRKS,!?IRE  *n''  berkshires  $3.50 

mch,  6  weeks  old.  ROUSE  BROS.,  Doshore,  Penna. 

DI^C  Chester  White,  Berkshire  and  Duroo 
r*  I  £ome  mixed  0  weeks  old,  34  oo- 

T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE  ! 

20  very  large  registered  Holstein  cows.  20-  high  grade 
cows,  fresh  and  close  springers.  Also  several 
registered  bulls  and  heifers. 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J0aN  cproRPEAGAN' 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

.diester  and  Bei-kshire— Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
JS,  weeks  old,  33.60  each;  8  to  9  week  old,  34,00  each’ 
Vill  ship  any  number  C.  O  D.  on  approval  Satisfac- 

IUTYUa7aLvenn  «? °  vv^iP  f°'..crate3-  J  W.  GA II- 
111  ¥*  *  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Slass.  Tel.  J50S-W 

1  - - - - — — — 

x  our  reaerai  lesteu 
Cows  Direct  1 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 

All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  .  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 

QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Shippers  ol  Dairy  Cattle  In  the  East. 

150  head  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al-  1 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed  I 

Vhy  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog 
mod®  aH6„aIi  2°od.blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  pro-fe 
:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
nd  Beikshne  cross  pigs,  8  to  7  weeks  oid,  38.50  each- 
moith  weellf  oId>  •dr.oo  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
leal  thy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  anv 

o'SEfif  with  t0  y°Ur  aPProval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 

uon1.v  n  h  Plgs’  rrtl,rn  them  and  I  will  return  your 
noney.  No  charge  for  crating. 

IALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Si.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel  0086 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS  J 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs  t 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

J?or  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
r  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms/  Whitewater,  Wis. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

GUERNSEYS  j  , 

SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

I01.k8h:re.  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  «ks. 
Id,  *4.00  each.  A.  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
hlIi,eS'  o?  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows.  *5.00 
ach.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  *0.50  each  These  pigs 
ave  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
ou.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 

VRLUmT  OAIUY*RUT*uiBtMU  Massachusehs— Tel.  1085 

t 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER  : 

e 

at  BROOKMEAD  ; 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA  \ 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 

Sira:— Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our  J 

Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices.  ^ 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA.  \ 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

juantities  to  select,  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 

bu>Ts  wlfho“t  delay — high  grade  stock  that 
rill  make  large  hogs  in  Bhort  time — 

erkihire  and  Chester  Crow-Yorluhire  and  Che.ter  Crow 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  .  $3.75 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  .  $4.00 

ovl  ,9-9,D-  .Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 

ays,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

LBERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices  E 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy  T 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea-  1 
•onabie  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple—  0 
Golden  Beoret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  ,n|es>ist 

and  Pedigrees.  WAW,  oairt  fllMI  „  ,  .  P|  | 

Piers  From  ReliRhlp  Stnrlr 

Guernsey  Bulls  » 

Six  Months  to  Three  Years  Old  J 

The  best  of  May  Rose  breeding  and  prices  that  will  A 
suit  you.  Sired  by  Great  Langwater  Valor  and  a 
Holliston  bull.  Dams  have  fine  A.  R.  records.  Also  a 
few  from  fine  young  producers  not  yet  tested;  a  limited  S 
amount  of  heifers.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar-  t 
i  nteed.  Write  today.  Full  particulars  and  extended 
pedigrees  cheerfully  given.  n 

BELLWOOD  FARMS  INF  r 

k  *5°  1  1  ivciiauic  iJIULK 

uy  Where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
ell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
reeding.  Will  ship  C.  <).  D. 

'heater  and  Yorkshire— Chester  and  Berkshire 

6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 

atlsfaction  gu  a  ran  ted  or  money  refunded— 10  dure 
iai  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

.  MJX#  206  Washington  Street 

el«  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Ma§s. 

1009  Bessemer  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  1 

A  MISCELLANEOUS  j 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS  i 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive  B 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars.  E 

SMITH VILDE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 

fill  ship  C.O.D.  CCDD CTC  for  killing  rats' 

ostruction  rttlnt  1  S  hunting  rabbits 

and  other  game.  Males,  fa. OO. 
vee.  Females,  *5. so.  P»ir,  f  10  oo 

Yearling  Females,  special  rat 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS’ A  i 

catchers,  $6.00  each. 

^  W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May  . 
Rose  Strain.  D0TJGLAST0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  [ 

icw  Zealand  Reds ,,p-  “mewcyr.  k  V 

pOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich  - 

cjvuiaiiu  ncuo  D>  n  Gardiner  Mainfe; 

A  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.TERWILLIGER,Wiuwoto«»,Wi«.  - 

ICDrUCDOMC  7  mi?8,  Stallion  and  Mare,  3125 
EKLULKUrld  reasonable  prices. 

DOGS  .*.  |  j 

GOATS 

1A/ANT  A  GENUINE  FEMALE  SHEPHFRO  PUPPY 

**  Must  be  marked  BI.ACK  and  WHITE  not  over  l 
3  mos.  State  price.  Forward  invoice  to  1 

CHAS.  ECKERT,  1319  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  A 

- -  ■-  ■  - -  ■■  ■  ■  ■  ■  -  1  . -  V 

L°l!  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  „2o“  ?a  f 

Males,  $6.  Females,  *3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y.  V 

Illbian  Milk  fioak  from  the  Northern  Herd— 

■  UUldil  dill IV  UUdlS  largest  and  best  herd  in  U.  S. 

.  Doe  and  Buck  kids,  yearlings;  mature  stock.  One 
ery  large  hornless  yearling  Saanan  Buck.  Ab  stock 
uaranteed,  return  if  they  don't  suit  you.  192^  Fall 
^  ^.0Ut  them-  liters  welcome 

VILLET  RANDALL.  The  A.rk,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 

sale  Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers  sm1  farm?  TV  I 

- - - -  p 

Registered,  Pure  Bred  and  Unregistered 

rices  -  easonable.  CHAS.  A.  STRQH.  Milford.  Pike  c7..m. 

Redlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
»  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS  .  Grove  City,  Fa, 

pOLLIE  PUPPIES— Registered  stock.  Illustrated  cir- 
U  cular  free.  Cl.OVKUNOOK  KENNELS, Chambersborg,  Pa. 

WHITE  COLLIES— Natural  stock  drivers,  watch  dogs  and  children's  play- 
'•  mates.  3  mos.  Puppies  on  approval.  SEEBER  BROS.,  Hastinfs,  N.  ». 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

Irie  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you*ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

Big  PERCHERON  Horse  Fair 

To  be  held  at  Chicago,  at  the  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition — December  1-8 

250  stallions  and  mares  on  exhibit. 

Prices  range  from  $300  to  $3000. 

This  is  the  place  to  go  to  buy  Percherons,  because  you  can  see  the 
best  horses  of  the  breed  to  be  found  anywhere.  You  can  buy  show 
horses  or  you  can  secure  good,  serviceable  stallions  suitable  to  stand  for 
public  service  at  moderate  fees,  You  can  buy  the  best  that  can  he  had 
in  the  way  of  pedigreed  mares  or  you  can  get  splendid  teams  of  pure¬ 
bred  work  mares  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Why  spend  a  let  of  time 
and  money  traveling  over  the  country  trying  to  find  what  you  want 
when  you  can  come  to  this  big  horse  show  and  be  sure  to  find  it? 

.  ,5?u.  Bhould  come  and  make  your  purchases  yourself,  but  if  you  cannot  do  this,  write  or  wire  us  in 
detail,  describing  the  kind  of  Percherons  you  would  like  to  buy.  We  will  telegraph  you  prices  and  arm.,™ 
sale.  No  charge  for  this  service.  ^ 
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Laboratories 
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quality. 

Giant  mixing 
machinery. 

An  experi- 
\  mental  farm 
l  for  proving 
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EGGS 

PS** 

why  Purina  leads  to 

LIFE  •  GROWTH  •  EGGS 


lF  a  poultryman  could  have  all  these  modern  facilities 
—  and  34  years  experience  in  feed  mixing,  besides — 
he  might  make  a  feed  to  compare  with  Purina  Poultry 
Chows.  But  because  it  isn’t  practical  for  an  individ¬ 
ual  to  have  everything  necessary  to  produce  the  ideal 
ration,  thousands  and  thousands  of  poultrymen  are 
letting  Purina  mix  their  feed. 


Purina  dealers  —  in  checkerboard  stores  all  over  the 
United  States — make  Purina  Poultry  Chows  easy 
to  get. 

And  the  quality  of  Purina — a  product  of  34  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  producing  balanced  rations  insures  life- 
growth — eggs 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  at  the  stores  with  the  checkerboard 
sign  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

PURINA  MILLS 


1  LegHorns  -  R  e  ds  ^  Rocks  AVyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


EXTRA 

S.  C.  R.  1. 

BARRED 

PRICES 

QUALITY 

REDS 

ROCKS 

for  100 

CHICKS 

20c 

22c 

or  More 

All  breeders  tested 

of  New  England  Accredited.  100%  delivery  guaranteed-  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.. 

Poplar  Hill  Farm 

Box  60 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

Extra  eggs  or  chicks  saved 
pay  for  this  Flex-O-Glass 
ScratchShedinafew  days. 


eal  for  snc  losing 
porches,  health  rooms, 
covering  screen  doors, etc. 


Flix-O-Glass  hotbeds 
grow  plants  quicker 
and  much  stronger. 


Easily  nailed  on  barn, 
chickencoop,  hog  house 
and  oarage  windows. 


POSTPAID 


Bargain  Offer!  ^ 

GCNUINC  UNBREAKABLE  & SSW 

FLBL-fcGUSS  ^ 


yards  or  mors 
(formerly  60c  a  yard) 


3,  5  and  10  yard  Cuttings— 1  yard  wide—  GUARANTEED 


Here’s  your  chance  to  buy  genuine  Flex-O-Glass,  the 
best,  strongest,  most  durable  Ultra-Violet  Kay  filter 
made,  for  half  its  regular  price.  Here’s  your  chance 
to  put  Flex-O-Glass  in  your  poultry  house  windows,  on 
your  screen  porches  and  screen  doors  or  to  replace 
glass  windows  in  your  house,  garage  or  barn — at  a  big 
saving.  The  Flex-O-Glass  offered  at  29c  a  yard  is  fresh 
and  new,  fully  guaranteed  in  every  way.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  this  and  the  Flex-O-Glass  sold  at  twice 
the  price  is  the  length.  Comes  only  in  3,  5  and  10 
yard  lengths  which  are  the  left  overs  from  longer 
cuttings  from  our  standard  rolls.  The  supply  i3 
limited.  Order  today ! 

Lets  in  Healthful  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Gives  hens  June  sunshine  full  of  egg-making  Ultra- 
Violet  Rays,  all  winter  long,  while  prices  are  high. 
Transforms  porch  into  a  warm,  dry,  sunlit  health- 
room  hi  which  to  work,  read,  rest  —  or  ideal  chil¬ 
dren’s  winter  playroom.  Saves  fuel  and  doctor  bills. 
Approved  by  thousands  of  users  and  all  leading  au¬ 
thorities.  Just  cut  with  shears  and  nail  on  ordinary 
window  frames.  Lasts  for  years. 


ACT  NOW- SAVE  MONEY 

Don’t  wait!  Don’t  hesitate!  Our  stock  of  these  3,  5 
and  10-yard  lengths  at  29c  a  yard  is  limited.  Order 
now  while  the  supply  lasts.  Enclose  check  or  money 
order  for  number  of  yards  wanted.  We  pay  the  post¬ 
age  on  10  yards  or  more.  If  your  order  totals  less 
than  10  yards  add  3c  per  yard  for  postage.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  24-hour  service.  Free 
hook,  “Prevention  of  Poultry  Diseases.”  comes  with 
your  order. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept.  184,  Chicago,  III. 

Mail  this  Guarantee  Coupon  Now«>>>> 

S  FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  184  I 

Z  1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  ; 

;Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me . yards* 

■  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  prepaid  parcel. 
Ipost.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satisfied  after  using  the; 
; Flex-O-Glass  15  days  I  may  return  it  and  you  will; 
;  refund  my  money  without  Question. 

;Name . ; 

■  ■ 

STown  . State . ; 

II ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  IV.-  K.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


What  About  the  Cold 
Storage  Egg? 

When  the  law  was  passed  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  abolishing  the  classifica¬ 
tion  term  “Cold  Storage”  in  so  far  as  it 
related  to  eggs,  those  of  us  who  had  large 
henneries  held  our  breath  and  waited, 
wondering  what  the  effect  would  be  on 
the  wholesale  market  in  relation  to  the 
price  of  new-laid  eggs. 

Where  prior  to  the  Summer  of  1928 
cold  storage  eggs  were  bootlegged  and 
sold  for  fresh  laid,  if  the  dealer  was 
caught,  he  was  severely  punished.  Now 
by  act  of  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  government  in  New  York 
State  it  is  possible  for  all  egg  dealers 
to  do  legally  today  what  yesterday  was 
practiced  unlawfully  by  only  a  few — 
namely  sell  cold  storage  eggs  in  direct 
competition  with  new-laid  eggs  but  omit¬ 
ting  the  term  “Cold  Storage,”  which  term 
would  immediately  outlaw  it  in  the  eyes 
of  the  discriminating  housewife  when  she 
is  looking  for  the  choice  breakfast  egg. 
To  indicate  how  common  is  now  the  prac¬ 
tice,  witness  this,  quoted  from  the  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Price  Current  of  Thursday,  Octo¬ 
ber  18,  1928 : 

“As  the  season  progresses  and  buyers 
give  more  preference  to  the  tine  full  fresh 
eggs,  the  tendency  is  toward  a  wider 
range  in  values,  and  in  an  effort  to  in¬ 
clude  in  the  same  grading  system  (that 
used  by  the  N.  Y.  Mercantile  ’Change) 
both  the  fresh  eggs  and  eggs  from  storage, 
an  overlapping  of  certain  of  the  grades 
becomes  necessary.” 

How  has  this  change  affected  those 
henneries  which  have  eggs  to  sell  at  this 
season — September,  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber?  First  let  us  look  at  stocks  in  cold 
storage  in  1928  as  against  1927.  From 
the  10  cities  reporting  on  September  21, 
1927,  the  stocks  on  hand  were  4,834,000 
eases;  at  which  period  the  New  York 
quotation  on  Hennery  White  was  62c. 
On  September  28,  1928,  from  the  10 
cities  reporting,  the  stocks  on  hand  tvere 
4,816,000  cases  and  the  New  York  quota¬ 
tion  on  Hennery  Whites  as  of  that  date 
was  58c.  On  October  25  as  this  article 
is  written  the  quotation  on  Hennery 
Whites  is  68c,  as  against  77c  for  the 
corresponding  date  in  1927.  The  amount 
of  eggs  in  cold  storage  this  year  is  a 
trifle  below  1927,  but  the  fact  worthy  of 
note  is  this  :  The  wholesale  quotation  on 
Hennery  Whites  at  this  date,  October 
25,  is  NINE  cents  a  dozen  below  quota¬ 
tion  of  the  same  date  in  1927.  Why  is 
this?  The  cold  storage  supply  is  less 
than  that  of  last  year;  whereas  it  would 
be  logical  to  expect  at  least  a  5  per  cent 
increase  to  take  care  of  the  normal 
growth  of  population.  Secondly  the 
hatcheries  in  the  spring  of  1928  had  hard 
sledding  and  generally  reported  a  smaller 
volume  of  business.  In  other  words  pro¬ 
duction  at  this  season  is  below  that  of 
other  periods  and  naturally  it  would  seem 
logical  that  wholesale  prices  should  run 
at  least  parallel  with  those  of  last  year. 
On  the  contrary  the  price  as  quoted  is  on 
the  average  seven  cents  below  on  “closely 
selected  extras,”  “mediums”  and  “pullets” 
respectively. 

An  analysis  of  this  situation  would 
seem  to  indicate  but  one  conclusion : 
That  the  present  method  of  grading  eggs 
in  the  New  York  market  is  faulty  as  it 
enables  the  cold  storage  egg  to  compete 
with  and  to  be  sold  as  a  fresh  egg.  One 
illustration  will  suffice.  My  plant  is  in 
suburban  Long  Island.  Within  a  radius 
of  five  miles  of  my  home  there  are  at  least 
10  chain  stores.  •  The  most  prominent  of 
these  chain  stores  sells  a  “large  selected” 
white  egg  at  49c  a  dozen.  The  answer 
is  too  obvious.  Unless  one  is  an  expert 
candler  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  tell 
where  the  hennery  egg  ends  and  the  stor¬ 
age  egg  begins.  For  if  an  egg  is  packed 
say  within  36  hours  of  laying,  for  a  long 
period  there  will  be  only  a  minimum  of 
evaporation  in  the  egg  cell,  and  if  the 
further  added  precaution  is  taken  at  time 
of  storage  of  turning  case,  so  that  the 
egg  is  bottom  up,  then  when  the  eggs  are 
thrown  into  trade  channels  the  natural 
reversing  of  case  causes  the  yolk  to  bob 
into  proper  position. 

Under  these  circumstances  when  eggs 
are  properly  graded  before  being  put  in 
storage,  and  if  not  kept  there  too  long, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  cold  storage  and  the 
new  laid  variety.  The  only  way  to  tell, 
and  that  is  where  the  expert  candler 
comes  in,  is  by  the  slight  discoloration 
around  the  circle  of  the  air  cell.  But 
how  can  your  average  housewife,  who 
wants  only  the  best  and  purest  for  her 
children  have  this  complex  situation  made 
clear  to  her?  That  is  our  problem. 

Fortunately  for  those  of  us  whose  hen¬ 
neries  are  situated  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
coast  States,  and  who  have  given  thought 
to  Winter  egg  production,  have  before 
us  a  unique  opportunity.  New  York  City 
and  environs,  which  for -trade  purposes 
is  known'  as  the  Metropolitan  District 
has  a  large  Jewish  and  Italian  popula¬ 
tion.  Each  as  a  people  is  exceptionally 
endowed  with  a  discriminating  taste. 
They  avoid  the  cold  storage  egg  as  though 
it  were  the  plague.  They  deal  only  with 
those  wholesalers  in  whom  they  have  im¬ 
plicit  faith.  These  distributors  in  turn 
have  combed  the  outlying  districts  and 
have  hooked  up  as  it  were  all  the  large 
henneries  which  guarantee  a  definite  sup¬ 
ply,  making  it  next  to  impossible  for  an 
outsider  to  secure  a  new-laid  egg  at  the 
firne  of  scarcity.  They  pay  a  premium 


Est.  1916— Pat’d 

Admits  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Brings  Winter  Eggs  i 

Hens  quit  laying  fn  winter  because  glass  windows  aton 
the  sun’s  ultra-violet  rays.  Give  them  a  GLASS  CLOTH 
®rTra.tSh  shed  and  they  start  laying  like  it  was  June. 
GLASS  CLOTH  admits  ultra-violet  light  freely.  Hens 
exercise.  Egg  paralysis  disappears.  Egg  glands  function 
It  is  common  for  400  hens  to  lay  $1000  worth  of  eggs  in  tha 
cold  months.  A  $5.00  roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH  makes  you 
tremendous  profits.  Half  a  million  successful  users.  Try 
It  this  winter.  Make  big  egg  money.  Order  a  roll  at  once. 

Make  Your  Home 
Winter-Tight 

Simply  tack  GLASS  CLOTH  over 
your  screens  to  make  fine  storm 
doors  and  windows.  Admits  abun¬ 
dant  light.  Brings  comfort.  Shuts 
out  cold.  Saves  fuel  and  doctor  bills.  Ideal  for  enclosing 
porches  and  sleeping  porches.  Like  adding  new  rooms  et 
small  cost.  Violet  rays  are  healthful  for  humans,  too. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

GLASS  CLOTH  isonrsuper-strength  material.  Itis  with¬ 
out  question  the  best  product  of  its  kind  made  anywhere 
Our  fight  weight  material  is  called  LIMBER  GLASS.  It  is 
a  good  product  made  for  those  whoconsider  price  first.  We 
recommend  GLASS  CLOTH  for  its  extra  strength,  longer 
wear  and  resistance  to  rough  use.  However,  LIMBER 
GLASS  will  give  you  as  good  service  as  any  other  similar 
product,  excepting  GLASS  CLOTH,  and  is  cheaper. 


3 


CHESS 


$5.00  brings  big  roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH  45  ft.  long  and  36 
in.  wide.  (Covers  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  $4.25  buys  the 
same  amountof  LIMBER  GLASS.  If,  after  ten  days’  use. 
you  do  not  find  it  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  re- 


TURNER  BROS.  Wallington,  Ohio  DCpt.  783 


The  Extra 
Eggs 


SOON  PAY  FOR  THESE 


SELF¬ 
NEAT. 
ING 
Sanitary 

Fountains 
&  Heaters 

Mftdeof  heavy  galvanized 
steel.  Increasesegg  pro- 
eduction.  Keeps  waterat 
......  .  ..  right  temperature  day  and 

Over  Quarter  Million  fn  Use  night  in  coldest  weather. 
Requires  less  than  quart  of  oil  aweek.  Bottoms  removable  for  easy 
filling  and  cleaning.  Used  winter  and  summer.  Price  of  1  Heater 
and  1  two  gallon  sanitary  Fountain,  both  for  $1.40.  Also  made 
in  3  and  4  gallon  sizes  and  other  designs  in  larger  sizes .  Order  to¬ 
day  or  sen d  for  circular  and  testimonials.  Satisfaction  posi¬ 
tively  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

CAS.  FORGE  WORKS,  Box  SOS  SARANAC,  MICH. 


CARPENTER’S 

Hickory  Rod, 
Spring  Door 

TURKEY 
COOPS 

Prompt  Shipment 

Price,  $1.25 

Size  24x36x20  inches  V.O.B.  Orange,  Va. 

W. J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 

Brightwood,  Virginia. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30doz  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads, 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  1  36  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 


DIAMOND  PICK 


“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 
ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  IF.  O.  B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  1  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  menu  factu  rers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
Try  our  “Kel-Soh”.  Prevents  hog-cholera  absolutely. 

It.  MacKELLA  It’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


OSITIV-LAYS 


For  More  end  Better  Eggs.  Used  by  21  State 

poultry  experts.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for  facts. 

The  Oyster  Shell  Products  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


INCREASE  YOUR  POULTRY  PROFITS ! 

MMk.  By  proper  Breeding,  Feeding.  Housing.  Culling 
&  Marketing  AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL 
tells  how  to  do  it,  and  in  addition  a  series  of 

Colored  Pictures 

with  explanatory  text  tell  and  show  many  things 
you  should  know.  They  are  not  just  colored  pic- 
_ -  jHL.  tures  of  birds  but  pictures  of  an  educational  na- 

ture,  something  never  before  shown  by  a  poultry 
paper.  12  issues  of  American  Poultry  Journal 
contain  about  lOOO  pages--Price  25c  a  yr. --5  yrs.  for  $1. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL  16-536S.  Clark  St.  CHICAGO 


FEED  MIXERS— uver  OIL  MIXERS 

WENTWORTH  BROS.  MFRS.,  CORNISH,  ME. 
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of  from  two  to  five  cents  above  the  high¬ 
est  market,  and  I  know'  of  one  rare  case 
where  the  distributor  paid  the  premium 
of  12  cents  a  dozen,  with  the  qualification 
however,  that  the  producer  was  to  guar¬ 
antee  a  definite  number  of  eggs  during 
the  period  of  scarcity.  But  I  understand 
that  it  was  at  this  point  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  failed  to  qualify  for  the  job.  In 
other  words  the  difficulty  is  to  supply 
the  demand  for  hennery  eggs. 

Oan  those  of  us  who  have  given  years 
of  work  to  stock  betterment  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  this  opportunity?  Twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago  before  trap-nesting  had 
been  recognized  as  the  only  safe  guide 
for  Fall  and  Winter  production,  the  poul- 
tryman  depended  upon  his  Spring  and 
Summer  lay  to  make  up  the  differences 
between  profit  and  loss.  In  the  other 
months  he  was  sparring  for  position.  If 
he  broke  even  he  felt  thankful.  With  the 
advent  of  the  long  distance  layer.  howT- 
ever,  there  was  a  distinct  opportunity  for 
the  progressive  poultryman.  The  heavy 
Spring  lay  came  to  him  naturally,  as  of 
course  the  birds  are  at  their  best  at  this 
season,  whereas  in  the  Fall  even  with  a 
good  production  the  keen  competition  of 
the  cold  storage  egg  was  the  factor  to  be 
considered.  However,  even  under  the 
present  adverse  conditions  the  poultry- 
man  gets  almost  twice  as  much  for  his 
produce  at  this  season  as  he  would  in 
the  Spring.  So  our  problem.  narrows 
down  to  a  question  of  production.  Can 
the  Fall  production  be  held  equal  to,  or 
let  us  say  within  80  per  cent,  of  Spring 
production?  I  believe  so. 

In  the  past  a  bird  was  thought  suffi¬ 
ciently  good  to  be  kept  as  a  breeder  if 
she  laid  through  August  and  September. 
In  trap-nesting  we  get  many  choice  birds 
that  carry  on  even  through  October  and 
November.  These  are  the  long  distance 
layers  that,  with  their  excess  vitality  can 
withstand  the  ups  and  downs  of  Fall 
weather.  If  they  are  mated  to  cockerel 
or  cock  birds  that  have  egg  productivity 
behind  them  the  result  is  practically  sure 
fire  offspring.  I  have  hens  which  have 
completed  their  third  year  with  records 
of  over  200  eggs  in  each  year,  and  we 
have  every  hope  for  their  fourth  year. 

While  vigor  and  _  inherited  high  pro¬ 
ductivity  are  essential  factors,  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  of  course  that  a  proper  feeding 
schedule  and  correct  housing  have  not 
been  overlooked.  Birds  that  lay  at  this 
critical  time  of  year  must  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  too  much  through  culling,  nor  yet 
transferred  to  new  quarters.  It  is  far 
better  to  overlook  a  possible  few  non¬ 
layers  than  to  risk  the  disturbance  to 
the  flock  as  a  whole.  _  Also  with  the 
judicious  use  of  lights  in  the  month  of 
August  birds  which  have  stopped  laying 
can  be  brought  back  into  Fall  production. 
It  is  true  of  course  that  under  a  heavy 
Fall  production  schedule  for  the  old 
birds  one  will  be  pressed  for  housing  for 
the  maturing  April  pullets.  That  is, 
however,  simply  an  administrative  prob¬ 
lem. 

With  proper  attention  to  the  factors 
named,  we  have  found  it  possible  to 
secure  a  yield,  of  48  per  cent  in  August, 
47  per  cent  in  Sentember  and  41  per  cent 
in  October  and  28  per  cent  in  November, 
though  there  is  more  variation  in  the 
latter  month.  On  the  average  this  record 
has  held  good  on  our  farm  for  two  suc¬ 
cessive  years,  once  with  a  flock  of  1,600 
and  again  with  a  flock  of  2,400;  however, 
November,  1928,  is  still  to  be  worked  out. 

Let  us  see  what  the  facts  are  from  a 
revenue-producing  viewpoint  in  the  Fall 
months.  Taking  roughly  25c  per  month 
as  the  cost  of  feed  per  bird  and  deducting 
an  additional  10  per  cent  from  the  gross 
income  per  bird  to  take  care  of  the  labor 
charge  and  other  overhead,  we  have  a.  net 
revenue  on  the  basis  of  percentages  given 
above  of  28c,  38c,  43c  and  15c  respec¬ 
tively  in  these  months  Or  a  total  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $1.25  per  bird  for  the  four 
Fall  months. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.  M.  G. 

A  Page  from  Georgia 
History 

Our  “killing  frost”  hasn’t  arrived  here 
yet,  thought  it  can’t  possibly  be  long  be¬ 
fore  it  does  come.  The  pimentoes  are 
still  growing,  but  cotton  is  about  all 
picked.  Sugar  cane  is  very  good  these 
days  and  we  are  enjoying  chewing  the 
peeled  stalks.  Peanuts  have  been  dug, 
and  its  about  time  to  dig  sweet  potatoes. 

Seems  like  each  month  I  like  Our  Page 
more.  I  am  sending  a  story  of  the  first 
Georgia  colony.  Maybe  you  will  find  it 
of  interest.  I  could  hardly  decide  on  a 
name  for  the  story,  and  finally  gave  it 
the  one  you  will  see  : 

One  morning  in  November,  1732,  the 
good  ship  Anne  left  her  harbor,  and 
started  on  a  long  perilous  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  She  carried  a  brave 
little  band  composed  of  130  men,  women, 
and  children,  including  their  noble  leader 
James  Edward  Oglethorpe.  These  people 
were  mostly  unfortunate  debtors,  and 
their  families  whom  Oglethorpe  had  res¬ 
cued  from  the  debtor’s  prison  in  London, 
and  for  whom  he  had  persuaded  George 
II  to  grant  him  the  territory  between 
the  Savannah  and  Altamaha  rivers  as  a 
colony  where  the  people  could  make  a 
new  start  in  life  free  from  debt. 

The  long  voyage  was  safely  accomplish¬ 
ed  except  for  the  death  of  two  little  ba¬ 
bies,  one  18  months  and  the  other  only 
six  months  old.  These  two  little  boys  were 
buried  in  the  deep  blue  water,  but  were 
never  forgotten  by  the  people  on  the 
good  ship  Anne.  In  the  latter  part  of 


January,  1733,  a  landing  was  made  on 
the  South  Carolina  coast.  The  governor 
and  people  of  this  province  welcomed 
the  newcomers  warmly  and  entertained 
them  while  Oglethorpe  went  ahead  to  se¬ 
lect  a  suitable  site  for  their  new  town. 

After  exploring  the  region  General 
Oglethorpe  selected  a  beautiful  spot  on 
a  high  bluff  about  18  miles  up  the  Savan¬ 
nah  River.  He  also  visited  a  tribe  of 
Indians  living  near  and  made  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  their  chief.  Then  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

The  Sunday  following  his  return  was 
set  aside  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and 
feasting  among  the  colonists.  Hogs,  tur¬ 
keys,  beef  and  other  food  were  sent  to 
them  by  the  kind  South  Carolina  people. 
IIow  the  newcomers  enjoyed  that  first 
Thanksgiving  dinner  in  their  new  land! 
And  how  thankful  they  were  that  God 
had  blessed  them  and  cared  for  them  on 
their  journey,  and  had  given  them  new 
homes  in  a  new  country ! 

The  good  ship  Anne  was  unable  to 
carry  her  cargo  further,  so  the  rest  of 
the  journey  had  to  be  made  in  small 
boats.  On  February  12,  1733,  Yamacraw 
Bluff  was  reached.  The  men  began 
work  at  once,  and  before  dark  four  large 
tents  were  raised  and  ready  to  protect  the 
entire  party.  During  their  first  night 
on  Georgia  soil  Oglethorpe  refused  to 
sleep  in  a  tent,  and  wrapping  a  cloak 
about  him  lay  on  the  ground  by  the 
great  fire  like  a  shepherd  watching  over 
his  flock. 

The  next  morning  the  men  went  cheer¬ 
fully  to  work,  clearing  the  land  and  build¬ 
ing  homes.  For  many  weeks  they  were 
busy.  Oglethorpe  would  not  allow  the 
men  to  build  him  a  Louse.  He  raised  a 
tent  under  four  tall  pines  and  there  ho 
lived  for  nearly  a  year.  Oglethorpe  him¬ 
self  planned  the  new  town,  and  the  beam 
tiful  city  of  Savannah  is  today  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  taste  and  judgment.  The 
colony  remained  and  grew  until  it  has 
become  a  great  State,  Georgia,  “the  Em¬ 
pire  State  of  the  South.” — By  Alice  Dor¬ 
sey,  Georgia. 


Range  Paralysis 

We  had  one  ease  this  year  of  range 
paralysis  when  pullets  were  well  grown, 
after  they  were  let  out  of  park.  The  pul¬ 
let  would  go  out  of  doors  and  would  be  a 
long  time  getting  in  the  brooder-house  at 
night. 

We  had  some  cod-liver  oil  left  from 
early  feeding  (had  discontinued  using  it) 
and  gave  the  pullet  as  much  as  a  teaspoon 
every  night.  She  showed  improvement 
soon.  It  was  necessary  to  band  her  in 
order  to  be  able  to  find  her  readily.  After 
10  days  she  had  almost  entirely  recovered. 
Later  after  we  took  the  band  off  it  was 
impossible  to  find  her.  They  do  not  dis¬ 
like  the  oil.  We  used  a  good  grade  of 
oil. 

This  method  might  not  cure  all  cases. 
It  is  the  first  case  of  paralysis  that  we 
have  ever  been  able  to  cure,  the  first  time 
we  ever  used  cod-liver  oil  except  in  mash. 
I  think  that  it  would  be  best  to  give  it 
clear  and  in  good-sized  doses  in  acute 
cases.  I  would  give  it  twice  each  day. 
We  feed  it  all  Winter  to  the  hens,  but  a 
cheaper  grade. 

Sunshine  is  nature’s  way,  but  in  our 
climate  we  do  not  always  get  enough  sun, 
and  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  needed.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  all  the  flock  should 
be  kept  under  sanitary  conditions. 

New  York.  H.  F. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  7-Feb.  15. — Short  Winter  Course, 
New  York  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Nov.  17-24.  —  Amerieal  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  21-23. — Michigan  State  Potato 
Growers’  Meeting  and  Show,  Big  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Nov.  20-22. — Maine  State  Pomological 
Society,  City  Hall,  Portland,  Me.  E.  L. 
White,  secretary,  Bowdoinham,  Me.  Mr. 
Grant  G.  Hiteliings,  the  New  York  apple 
grower,  will  make  an  address. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1. — Cleveland  Live  Stock  : 
Show,  fourteenth  Cleveland  poultry  and 
pet  stock  show,  Public  Auditorium,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Dec.  1-8.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  i 
Ill. 

Dee.  4-6. — Michigan  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Waters- 
Klingman  Building,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dec.  4-6. — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Dec.  11-13.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  poultry  show,  Sharon, 
Conn.,  Arthur  J.  Kinsman,  secretary. 

Dee.  12-14 — Illinois  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting  Urbana- 
Lineoln  Hotel,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Dec.  12-15. — Vineland,  N.  J.,,  Poultry 
Show  and  judging  exhibit. 

Jan.  7-12,  1929. — Rochester  Fanciers’ 
Association,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  Secretary 
E.  G.  Jones,  Box  472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-18. — Agricultural  week,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  28-Feb.  2  —  Pittsburgh  Poultry, 
Pigeon  and  Bantam  Show,  Duouesne 
Garden,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Secretary  Harry 
J.  Singer,  P.  O.  Box  326,  Braddock,  Pa. 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

The  twelfth  year  of  the  Vineland  Egg-laying 
Contest,  at  Vineland,  N.  ,T.,  closed  on  October 
22,  1928,  with  a  total  egg  production  by  com¬ 
peting  birds  during  the  51  weeks  of  the  contest 
of  173,928  eggs.  This  is  an  average  production 
per  year  per  bird  of  173.9  eggs,  based  upon 
the  1,000  officially  competing  birds  entered  in 
the  contest  on  November  1,  1927.  Mortality  has 
been  higher  at  the  Vineland  contest  during  the 
past  year  than  usual,  although  no  epilemic  of 
disease  has  been  present. 

The  Vineland  contest  has  been  won  by  pen 
36,  a  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  entry  made  by  C. 
W.  Brown,  New  Jersey,  with  the  production  of 
2,544  eggs  by  the  10  competing  birds.  This 
winning  is  of  particular  interest  when  it  is 
known  that  Mr,  Brown  has  been  painstakingly 
and  systematically  trapnesting  and  pedigreeing 
birds  for  several  years.  It  is  probable  that 
no  poultry  breeder  knows  more  about  his  breed¬ 
ing  stock  than  Mr.  Brown  knows  about  his. 
The  excellent  record  make  by  that  pen,  as  well 
as  the  records  made  by  many  other  pens,  stands 
out  as  a  vindication  of  systematic  attention  to 
trapnesting  and  pedigreeing  as  practicable  meth¬ 
ods  for  use  by  poultry  breeders. 

The  leading  pens  in  the  various  breeds  are  as 
follows: 

S.  C.  W.  L„  C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 2.544 

B.  P.  R.,  R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 2,430 

R.  I.  R.,  Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 2,303 

S.  C.  B.  Minorca,  Stephen  II.  Costa,  N.  J.. 1,742 
W.  Wyandotte,  Gouverueur  Cadwalader, 

Pa . 1,612 

J.  B.  Giant,  Wm.  E.  Roch,  N.  J . 1,492 

W.  Orpington,  J.  I.  Lyle,  N.  J . 1,446 

The  following  lists  indicate  the  20  high  pens 
and  the  20  high  birds  for  the  year: 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J.,  S.  C.  W.  L . 2,544 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  B.  P.  R . 2,430 

C.  E.  Flinchbaugh,  Pa.,  S.  C.  W.  L . 2,324 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass.,  R.  I.  R . 2,303 

E.  Carey,  Ohio,  S.  C.  W.  L . 2,292 

Fox  &  Son,  N.  J.,  S.  C.  W.  L . 2,292 

R.  O.  Boyce,  Del.,  S.  C.  W.  L . 2,279 

T.  R.  Apgar,  N.  J.,  S.  C.  W.  L . 2,258 

Welsbret  Farm,  Pa.,  S.  C.  W.  L . 2,255 

Pine  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  Mass.,  R.  I.  R . 2,190 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J.,  B.  P.  R . 2,187 

M.  Johnson,  Texas,  S.  C.  W.  L . 2.173 

Cliarleseote  Farm,  Mass.,  R.  I.  R . 2,172 

E.  J.  Rubright,  N.  J.,  S.  C.  W.  L . 2,129 

Marshall  Farm,  Ala.,  S.  C.  W.  L. . . . 2,127 

Tan-Stag  Pltry.  Breeders,  N.  J.,  S.C.W.L.  .2,112 

G.  Walters,  N.  J.,  S.  C.  W.  L . 2,081 

E.  N.  Benson,  Jr.,  Pa.,  S.  C.  W.  L . 2,078 

Busy  Bee  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.,  S.  C.  W.  L...2,075 

Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y.,  S.  C.  W.  L . 2,057 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich.,  S.  C.  W.  L.  ..2,057 

Fox  &  Son,  N.  J.  S.  C.  W.  L . 290 

Fox  &  Son,  N.  J.,  S.  C.  W.  L . 290 

R.  O.  Boyce,  Del.,  S.  C.  W.  L . 288 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass.,  R..  I.  R . 287 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J.,  S.  C.  W.  L . 284 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  B.  P.  R . 281 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass.,  R.  I.  R . 281 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  B.  P.  R . 279 

Pine  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  Mass.,  R.  I.  R . 278 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J.,  S.  C.  W.  L . 276 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J.,  S.  C.  W.  L . 272 

R.  O.  Boyce,  Del.,  S.  C.  W.  L . 271 

Marshall  Farm,  Ala.,  S.  C.  W.  L . 269 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  B.  P.  R . 267 

R.  A.  Carlton,  N.  J.,  S.  C.  W.  L . 266 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass.,  R.  I.  R .  265 

R.  O.  Boyce,  Del.,  S.  C.  W.  L . 265 

Pine  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  Mass.,  R.  I.  R . 264 

T.  R.  Apgar,  N.  J.,  S.  C.  W.  L . 264 

Whitegg  Farm,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  S.  C.  W.  L . 264 


PULLFTS  Rhode  Island  Reds 

f  Vi,,  1  ^  March  Hatch,  $2.25; 
April  Hatch,  $2.00;  May  Hatch,  $1.75  each. 
Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  nnproval. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mats.  Tel,  1085 

A.  C.  JONES’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs,  Chicks  and  Breeding  Stock 

State  Supervised  and  Blood-Tested. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


BABY 
CH IX 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS— All  are  bred 
from  our  own  special  selected, 
state  tested  stock  to  produce 
fast  growing,  profitable  broil¬ 
ers  and  at  reduced  prices. 

Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Bo*  R  Attleboro,  Mm. 


ITT  WYAND0TTES, 

W-  R0CKS  AND 
SUPERIOR  BARRED  'ROCKS 

II*  a)  tr  p  Write  for  prices  and  dis- 
■  H  I  I  K  N  count  on  1000  lots.  100  % 
aa  a  Aa  KJ  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  UI.8H  -  BEAVER  8PI1ING8,  PA. 

FERRIS  STRAIN  rUTpl^Q 

MT  >■  WH,TE  LEGHORN  UlllUIVO 

Hr  Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners. 

Send  your  orders  now  for  Feb.,  Mar.  and  Apr. 

I  vr  C  H  I  C  K  S 

VMM  ^*18.00  per  100;  *57.50—500:  *110—1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

IIiriiTr  GIliri/G  Now  booking  orders  for 

l  HM  HS  November  and  December 

.  VU,VUlJ  deliveries. Hatchingdays- 

Wednesday  of  each  week.  Special  broilers:  White  Rock, 
Wyamlotte-Brahma  crossed  and  straight  breeds:  Rocks 
and  Wyandottes.  Also  Ready-to-Lay  Pullets.  Write  Tor 
Booklet  and  Brices.  WENE  CHICK  FARM.  Oepl  A.  Vin.lind,  R.  J 

Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 

Hatches  every  week.  Low  prices. 

_ S.  W,  KLINE  Bex  10  M1DDLECREEK,  PA, 

Quality  Baby  Chicks  D.  Pay  for  your  chicks 

after  arrival.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guars n- 
teed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORH'S 
HATCHERT,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.  Pheacs:  1804  ar  337. 

DUKE  II4bLl,YW001>  STRAIN  DIRECT. 

1  Uu  /  Breeding  cockerels decendants of  Storrs  contest 
winners,  sired  by  males  from  better  than  300-egg  record 
dams.  Priced  reasonable.  Also  breeding  stock,  chicks 
and  eggs.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

Mature  Laying  Pullets  BU'hfteR^n^,?t8eftsnd 

Free  range, healthy  birds.  IRA  H.  DODDS,  North  Hero,  Vt. 

PHI  I  D-. whit6  Leghorn— Hollywood-Barron 

A  dllli  J  Strains — range  grown,  5  mos.  old.  si  .76, 
ready-to-lay,  $2.00  each.  FRED  HETJER,  Sayville,  N.  Y. 

Ready-to-Lay  March  Pullets  whit" w"°ndk»tte^ 

$2.50  each,  cash  with  order.  A.  RIVERS,  Month-olio.  N.  Y. 

PIT!  I  FT<I  Wh.  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  Black  Giants. 
1  ULLLlOYour  money’s  worth.  $1.80  to  $3.00, 
according  to  age.  RED  ARROW  POULTRY  FARM,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

RrftfLfn  I  ail  Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS. 
UI6U  IU  La  j  March  hatch.  J.  TROPFAHO,  Sptrrowbush,  H.  V. 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS— from  heavy  laying  flock, 
beauti -s,  $a  to  $6.  H.  c.  Beardsley,  Montour  Foils,  h.  y. 


,  Protect  your  chicks  from  weather,  vermin, 
|  rats  and  fire  in  the  durable,  everlasting 

ROSS  Metal  Insulated  Poultry  House 

Near-round,  abundant  sunshine, 
perfect  ventilation,  warm  in  win- 
k  ter,  cool  in  summer.  The  year 
ground  house.  Write  today  for  the 
Poultry  Book  that’s  different. 

L  THE  ROSS  CUTTER  A  SILO  CO. 
1809  Ward.r  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
79  Years  Making  the  Best 


/SPROUTED  OAT; 

No  Invention  haa  bo  largely  Increased 
egg  production  and  profits  from  a 
flock  of  hena  as  the  original 

CLOSE-TO- NATURE 

VAPOP  G ATM 

GRAIN  SPROUTER 

Get  sees  ell  winter  when  prices  are’ 
highest.  It  is  a  money  maker.  All  v 
kinds  and  sizes  from  8-qt.  to  15-ha. 

Free— "Sprouted  Oats— More  JEgcs, 
also  catalog  on  Incubators, Brooders,  Houses,  etc. 
Close-To-Nature.  501  Front  St..  Colfax.  Iowa 


OYSTER  SHELLS  B\ 


Philadel- 
s  Quality 
_  ■«>  Results 

The  Oyster  Shell  Products  Co.,  Phila..  Pa. 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

The  largest  and  best  meat  producers  of  all  the 
turkey  family  are  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  These 
plump,  heavy  birds  easily  command  a  premium. 
We  rfler  superb  heavy-weight  breeding  stock. 

Montcalm  birds  are  strong 
boned, have  oeautifnl  plumage 
which,  combined  with  their 
vigor,  makes  our  turkeys 

highly  desirable  for  flock  im-  i! 

provement  purposes.  We 
guarantee  all  our  stock. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  t, 

Box  L.  glP 

Phoenlxvllls,  Pa, 


w 


HITE  WYANDOTTES— Pullets,  Cockerels.  Yearlings 
Catalogue.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Bo*  195A,  MaiislirW,  fill  it  I 


TURKEYS 

Strong,  healthy,  young  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red  and  Narra- 
gansett.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices 

BALLST0N  GAME  FARM,  Box  R,  BALLST0N  SPA.  N.  Y. 

F  a  m  nilC  America’s  great  profit-paying  strain. 
'  “OIUU3  The  valuable  information  given 
IQ  FREE  with  every  order  assures  your 

Ml  UIIAC  success.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TlirkoVC  1000  breeders  ready  now.  Write 
■  Ml  ncjf  o  for  catalog  and  special  prices. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  BOX  R,  RONKS,  PA. 

BfOI12P  Tlipkove  Pure  bred  cockerels 
1  urneyb  weighing  25  lbs.  un- 
deT  six  months  and  pullets  of  corresponding  weight 
Shipping  prices  *18.110  and  *12.00  respectively! 

Multord  da  Forest,  Duanesburg,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 

NuiiBEK  of  YEARLING  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 

Females,  $10  each  and  Males.  $1  s.  These  are  first-class 
breeding  stock.  PLYMOUTIlTUUKEYFAUM,Pljmuntli,N.H. 

Reid’s  Turkey  Farm  *0/5*™* 

700  Bronze  Birds.  FREEHOLD,  N.  J.,  Star  Route. 

fpUnKEY8  -  DUPES  -  GEESE  .  GUINEAS 

*  Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Full  prices.  Cat- 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

PHAMPION  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Large,  healthy,  beautifully 
w  marked.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FRED  GOODRICH,  Gouverneur.N.  Y. 

KUNNER  DUCKS  AM)  DlfAKES 
*  *1.50  each.  HUS.  ETHEL  X0031I1S,  Adams  Center,  It.  Y 

DAY  OLD  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

Hatches  weekly,  commencing  Feb.  15th.  Every  hen 
in  our  flock  trapnested.  Best  grade  of  chicks  only. 
For  Prices  and  Particulars  Write 

DOUGLA8TON  MAKOILFA1U1,  PULASKI,If.Y. 

O  FECIAL  MATIN  OS — Chicks  of  extra  quality.  Bred 
for  digestive  capacity  and  other  good  poims,  neces¬ 
sary  for  best  results.  We  raise  and  hatch  Rocks,  Reds 
and  Leghorns  the  year  round.  Send  for  circular  and 
low  prices.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pedigreed  Cockerels  M’r9s,n;.Trered 

From  dams  with  records  200  to  274  eggs.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log.  CEUAUIIIJUST  POCI.TKY  PAItM,  Box  T,  Rahway,  X.  1. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 

e  are  now  booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery. 
Write  for  prices.  ALLEN  HATCHEBY  (  POULTBY  FABM,  Seafsrd,  Del. 

A  DOLLAR  ar 
BOOK  for  AelC 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
reminent  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  YorK 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

A  subscriber  reports  that  an  individual 
using  the  name  of  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Hotel  Supply  Co..  456  W.  29th  St.,  NeAV 
York  City,  solicits  shipments  of  dressed 
pigs  and  fails  to  make  returns.  The  ad¬ 
dress  given  is  a  vacant  room  and  no  one 
can  be  found  who  knows  anything  about 
such  a  company.  We  desire  to  warn 
readers  against  shipping  to  this  fly-by- 
night  concern. 


This  college,  in  co-operation  with  the 
University  of  Toronto,  has  X-rayed  some 
eggs  under  the  direction  of  Paul  R.  Had¬ 
ley,  of  Fanwood,  N.  J.,  and  has  hatched 
the  same,  and  the  chickens  are  now  grow¬ 
ing  in  our  experimental  laboratories.  W  e 
have  not  as  yet  issued  a  report  of  any 
description,  and  probably  will  not  do  so 
for  some  months. 

This  type  of  work  is  interesting  from 
certain  scientific  points  of  view,  and  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  we  can  get  something 
definite  that  might  be  of  some  commercial 
value  I  can  see  no  object  in  issuing  a 
report.  I  think  you  can  appreciate  our 
point  of  view,  and  will  understand  that 
we  are  not  interested  in  anything  but  the 
facts  or  semi-facts  of  the  case,  and  it 
even  might  require  the  using  of  more 
eggs,  perhaps  in  slightly  different  man¬ 
ner,  and  it  leaves  the  situation  where  it 
is  impossible  to  state  at  what  time  or 
when  any  report  would  be  ready.  There 
is  one  sure  thing,  that  a  problem  of  this 
kind  from  an  institutional  standpoint 
should  be  carried  as  far  as  finances  and 
time  will  permit.  There  are  some  things 
that  might  be  easy,  such  as  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  chick  up  to  broiler  age,  or 
some  such  age,  but  whether  these  chicks 
will  breed  or  lay,  or  continue  to  grow,,  or 
anything  of  this  nature  is  a  long-time 
proposition.  w.  R.  GRAHAM. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

We  have  promised  our  readers  to  re¬ 
port  any  developments  of  interest  in  the 
matter  of  X-rayed  eggs  for  hatching  pur¬ 
poses.  Prof.  Graham  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  of  Canada  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  conducted  some  experi¬ 
ments  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hadley, 
and  we  therefore  asked  the  professor  for 
a  statement  of  his  results.  From  the 
above  letter  it  appears  that  nothing 
definite  has  yet  been  determined  by  the 
experiments  conducted,  and  the  college 
very  properly  refuses  to  make  any  state¬ 
ment  until  sufficient  time  lias  elapsed  to 
make  it  possible  to  determine  definite 
facts  in  favor  or  against  the  X-ray  treat¬ 
ment  of  hatching  eggs.  It  would  be  well 
if  Mr.  Hadley  showed  a  similar  conser¬ 
vatism  on  the  proposition. 

Following  up  the  literature  of  the 
World  Wide  Education  Bureau,  Chicago, 
a  representative  of  the  “bureau”  called 
upon  me  to  sell  me  for  the  sum  of  $33.20 
“ten  years’  extension  service,”  as  he  said, 
and  in  addition  give  me  one  set  of  the 
“New  World  Wide  Cyclopedia,”  and 
four  completed  volumes  of  the  “loose  leaf 
extension  service,”  which  service  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  on  the  blank  contract  and  copy 
enclosed  herewith.  I  was  then  to  act  as 
a  “stool  pigeon”  to  lure  my  friends  to 
purchase  the  matter  in  the  contract 
forms  for  the  sum  of  $200  per ;  in  other 
words,  give  to  prospects  my  indorsement 
of  the  proposition.  Needless  to.  say  I 
very  positively  and  promptly  declined  to 
be  a  bell  wether  for  a  purported  reduc¬ 
tion-in-price  consideration  to  lure  my 
friends  into  signing  a  contract  for  a 
work  they  would  probably  have  no  use 
for  when  they  got  it,  especially  when  the 
leading  encyclopedias  are  accessible  at 
our  public  library  without  money  and 
without  price.  a.  b.  0. 

Illinois. 

The  above  remarks  of  our  Illinois  sub¬ 
scribers  refer  to  the  sales  scheme  of  the 
above-named  company  to  sell  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia  with  a  “loose  leaf  extension  ser¬ 
vice.”  First  the  prospect  receives  a  let¬ 
ter  advising  him  that  a  complete  eight- 
volume  set  was  being  held  for  him  with¬ 
out  cost  or  obligation.  He  was  selected 
because  of  his  “standing  in  the  com¬ 
munity,”  and  similar  bunkum.  All  he 
had  to  do  was  to  initial  a  postal  card 
and  return  it.  lie  did  so  with  the  result 
that  he  was  called  upon  by  a  strong-arm 
salesman  as  above  narrated.  This  is  in¬ 
variably  the  result  of  signing  return 
postal  cards  for  book  agency  concerns  or 
questionable  investment  houses.  Such 
sales  methods  are  rightly  scored  by  the 
subscriber,  and  his  refusal  to  allow  his 
name  to  be  used  to  seduce  others  who 
may  know  him  to  fall  for  the  deceptive 
scheme  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 


Too  often  men  of  prominence  in  a  com¬ 
munity  allow  their  names  to  be  used  by 
sharpers  in  exchange  for  some  supposed 
favor.  If  the  encyclopedia  and  exten¬ 
sion  service  are  meritorious  they  should 
be  sold  on  a  fair  and  square  basis  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  false  pretenses  to  lure 
buyers.  Book  agents  have  well  deserved 
the  unenviable  reputation  with  which  the 
public  regards  them. 

On  August  30  I  gave  an  order  to  a 
young  man,  who  said  he  was  trying  to 
get  funds  to  go  to  a  medical  college,  for 
magazines.  It  seemed  all  right,  but  as 
no  magazines  arrived  during  September, 
and  I  had  been  reading  your  Publisher’s 
Desk,  I  sent  to  the  firm.  I  had  parted 
with  $6.50.  and  had  the  receipts.  It  was 
The  Publishers’  Service  Syndicate,  154 
Nassau  St..  New  York.  Letter  returned 
marked,  “Moved,  left  no  address.”  The 
magazines  I  subscribed  to  were  Physical 
Culture,  American  Boy,  Delineator,  Pic¬ 
torial  Review,  but  as  none  has  arrived  I 
am  afraid  I  have  been  defrauded. 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  e.  p. 

Here  is  another  victim  of  an  alleged 
subscription  agent  claiming  that  he  was 
earning  money  to  go  to  college.  This 
story  appeals  to  most  right-thinking  peo¬ 
ple,  whether  they  have  had  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  themselves  or  not.  The  trouble  is 
most  agents  making  such  an  appeal  are 
frauds.  The  Publisher’s  Service  Syndi¬ 
cate  also  seems  to  have  disappeared. 

Please  advise  me  what  you  think  of 
the  claims  made  in  the  enclosed  litera¬ 
ture  for  the  Magnetic  Health  Pad,  an 
electrical  device  to  magnetize  or  xiolarize 
the  iron  in  the  blood.  D.  F. 

If  the  announcement  of  this  “Magnetic 
Health  Pad”  is,  as  the  president  of  the 
company  offering  it  for  sale  says,  “The 
best  news  that  I  have  been  able  to  of¬ 
fer  in  a  long  time,”  one  may  be  thankful 
that  he  has  escaped  other  news  and  of¬ 
fers  from  the  same  source.  To  be  the 
“Dear  Friend”  of  someone  who  wishes  to 
relieve  you  of  $42.50  in  exchange  for  what 
appears  to  be  a  coil  of  insulated  wire 
protected  by  a  cover  and  fitted  with  at¬ 
tachments  for  connecting  with  an  electric 
light  socket  is  a  doubtful  honor.  It 
would  also  prove  an  expensive  friendship 
if  one’s  credulity  allowed  him  to  invest 
in  the  health  pad  in  the  belief  that  it,  or 
any  other  electrical  device,  could  mage- 
tize  the  iron  in  the  blood  and  cause  it  to 
absorb  more  oxygen  from  the  air  breathed. 
Despite  the  statements  in  the  advertising 
literature  of  this  device,  the  iron  in  the 
blood  cannot  be  magnetized  and  it  is  not 
this  iron  that  absorbs  the  oxygen  from 
the  inspired  air.  This  latter  function 
belongs  to  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood,  of 
which  iron  forms  but  a  small  part.  A 
coil  of  wire,  or  a  straight  wire,  through 
which  an  electric  current  is  passing  does 
produce  what  is  called  a  magnetic  field 
in  its  vicinity.  This  magnetic  field  is 
made  important  use  of  in  electrical  me¬ 
chanics,  but  it  has  no  known  curative 
influence  upon  disease.  One  is  constantly 
within  such  fields  when  engaged  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life.  If  he  wishes  to 
be  deliberately  exposed  to  an  artificial 
magnetic  field,  he  may  stand  under  a 
light  or  power  wire  upon  the  street.  The 
iron  in  his  blood  will  not  be  magnetized 
and  he  will  not  absorb  more  oxygen  from 
the  air  he  breathes,  but  being  out  of 
doors  may  benefit  him  and  he  will,  at 
least,  be  saved  the  $42.50  that  he  might 
otherwise  be  tempted  to  spend  for  a 
magnetic  pad,  and  he  will  have  no  oc¬ 
casion  to  be  an  agent  in  helping  to  de¬ 
lude  some  trusting  friend  through  the 
sale  to  him  of  another  pad  and  the 
pocketing  of  a  $20  commission  upon  it. 

I  shipped  a  case  of  eggs  to  the  New 
Jersey  Butter  &  Egg  Co..  316  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  on  May  29,  and  have  not 
received  returns.  I  wrote  to  them  June 
11  and  have  not  received  an  answer. 
Will  you  find  out  if  this  firm  has  quit 
business  or  the  cause  of  the  delay.  I  have 
dealt  with  this  firm  for  over  a  year  and 
always  received  prompt  returns.  F.  J.  c. 

New  York. 

The  New  Jersey  Butter  &  Egg  Co. 
has  followed  the  tactics  of  the  fly-by- 
night  concerns.  They  have  moved  from 
316  Greenwich  Street  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  locate  them.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  unable  to  collect  the  account.  The 
experience  goes  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
making  investigation  before  sending  ship¬ 
ments  to  unknown  parties. 


Flapper  :  “I  would  like  to  try  on  that 
vieux  rose  frock  in  the  window.”  Sales¬ 
lady  :  “I’m  sorry,  that’s  a  lampshade,  but 
we  could  copy  is  for  you.” — Everybody's 
Weekly. 


A  Real  Child’s  House 

A  fond  father  planned  and  built  this 
house  in  his  backyard  for  his  children  to 
play  in.  He  says  he  has  been  already 
been  repaid  for  his  time  and  work.  The 
workmanship  throughout  is  that  of  a 
I’eal  mechanic  although  the  father  is  a 
film  developer  by  profession. 

The  house  is  lined  with  wall  boai'd, 
and  the  mouldings  at  the  ceiling  are 
studded  with  small  electric  bulbs.  There 
is  a  real  panel  door  with  a  Yale  modern- 
day  lock  and  an  electric  door  bell.  The 


Real  House  in  Miniature  Size  Built 
for  the  Children 


windows  are  of  different  size  glass  and 
they  raise  and  lower  like  real  windows. 
The  tiny  building  throughout  is  painted, 
it  stands  in  the  backyard  and  wires  from 
house  connect  it. 

The  father  at  this  time  is  sowing  the 
ground  around  about  to  grass  and  is  giv¬ 
ing  the  layout  the  appearance  of  a  pleas¬ 
ing  landscape.  J.  l.  graff. 

Illinois. 


Rights  in  Lane 

To  get  to  my  place  one  has  to  come 
through  lane  leading  from  public  highway, 
and  the  lane  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
another  man’s  land.  I  work  this  lane 
and  received  pay  from  the  town,  my 
father  worked  it  before  me,  and  received 
time  off  highway.  Now  owner  of  land 
on  each  side  of  lane  trims  his  field  of 
heavy  brush,  and  throws  it  into  lane,  has 
no  intention  of  removing  it.  When  he 
built  his  fence  over  in  lane  he  set  them 
on  lane  side  about  3  ft.  How  wide 
should  the  lane  be?  It  is  used  by  this 
man,  myself  and  public.  This  lane  has 
been  in  use  by  my  ancestors  for  over  a 
hundred  years,  and  this  man  has  threat¬ 
ened  to  close  lane.  Can  he  do  so?  I 
have  never  had  this  trouble  before,  and 
there  have  been  three  different  owners  of 
this  land.  I  do  not  think  he  has  the 
right  to  throw  brush  on  public  highway, 
nor  close  lane  or  set  the  fence  over. 

New  York.  c.  A.  s. 

Probably  you  and  your  ancestors  have 
obtained  adverse  title  to  this  lane  in 
question,  if  it  was  not  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  deeds.  If  it  was  mentioned  in  the 
deeds  you  will  look  there  for  the  width 
of  lane  and  the  right  which  you  have.  If 
it  was  not  mentioned  and  you  have  ob¬ 
tained  adverse  title  you  have  title  to  so 
much  as  is  necessary  to  permit  you  to 
pass  back  and  forth  freely.  If  adverse 
title  has  been  obtained  no  one  has  a  right 
to  obstruct  a  free  passage  by  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  fence  or  by  the  depositing  of 
brush  or  other  refuse.  N.  T. 


Trouble  Over  Line  Fence 

My  neighbor’s  and  my  pasture  lie  to¬ 
gether.  We  each  fix  half  the  fence.  He 
has  sold  his  cows  and  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  fence,  and  last  year  we 
had  trouble  over  it.  Do  I  have  to  fix  liis 
half  of  the  fence?  He  says  if  my  cows 
come  in  his  pasture  he  will  poison  them. 

New  Jersey.  s.  F.  d. 

A  fence  between  the  adjoining  proper¬ 
ties  must  be  repaired  and  kept  in  condi¬ 
tion  by  the  person  on  whose  property  the 
fence  is  located,  if  he  wishes  to  keep  his 
cows  or  animals  in  the  pasture.  There 
is  no  duty  upon  an  adjoining  property 
owner  to  pay  part  of  the  expenses  for 
the  repair  of  the  fence  unless  there  is 
some  written  agreement  to  that  effect 
showing  the  portion  each  person  is  to 
bear  towards  the  expenses. 

Your  neighbor  could  not  poison  your 
cows  should  you  allow  them  to  trespass 
upon  his  land,  but  he  can  bring  an  action 
against  you  for  the  damages  done  to  his 
land  by  your  cows.  H.  R. 


November  24,  192S 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  leanest— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  anti  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER! 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEy! 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest,  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Eat.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1872  -  Fifty-Six  Years  of- 1928 

SATISFACTION 


TheTornado  Dry  Fodder  Cutter 

Strong.  Durable,  Mechanically  Built. 
Not  continually  breaking,  cuts  finer, 
puts  fodder  in  better  feeding  condition 
than  any  other  cutter  in  America. 
PRICES  RIGHT.  Can  save  you  money. 
Write  us  today. 


THE  W.  R.  HARRISON  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Massillon,  Ohio 


TV _ 1  PortablePower 

Job 


E-Z  POWER,  portable,  lasting, 
gives  you  20  and  more  uses  for  your  Ford. 
Develops  K  to  8  h-p.  Cheaper  to  operate 
than  stationary  engine.  Fits  any  model — 
no  holes  to  drill.  Automatic  governor  reg¬ 
ulates  engine  speed — will  not  overheat. 
1S-DAY  FREE  TRIAL I 
FK9  FF  Illustrated  folder  shows  its 
M  ft  tL,  C  light,  sturdy  construction. 
WRITE  TODAY  —  a  post  card  will  do. 
E-Z  POWER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  275  ATCHISON,  KANSAS 


ASawForT© 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
•lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 

(styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixera, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  ot  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Costs 
Less  Than 

$  pen 

7 RUNNING 


%JGetBmn’fisFew 

CUT  PRICES. 

vmi  hnv  Farm  or  Poultry  ■ 


r  Before  you  buy  Farm  or  Poultry 
Fence,  BarbWire,  Steel  Posts,  Gates, 
Roofing,  Paints,  Furnaces  or  Cream 
Separators.  Get  my  new 

Cut  Price  Bargain  Book 

Seethedollars  yousavethis  season. 
My  Freight  Paid— direct  from  fac¬ 
tory  prices  are  lowest  in  15  years. 
Write  for  my  free  120-page  book.— 

thebbrown  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 


LITTLE  WONDER  DITCHER 


Here  is  a  machine  for  your  celery  or 
asparagus  trenches,  irrigation  ditches 
or  tiling.  A  mile  of  ditch  a  day  is  usual, 
is  inexpensive  to  buy.  Users  are  en¬ 
thusiastic.  Mr.W.  B.  Farmer,  Hamp¬ 
ton  Falls,  New  Hampshire,  says: 
“Used  two  car  loads  of  tile  since 
we  purchased  the  LittleWonder 
Ditcher ,  and  the  cost  of  ditching 
was  just  under  9-10  cents  per 
foot.” 

IVr/te  Jot  literature  and  details  of  our  sales  plan. 


most  Practical  l 
Ditcher./'or  \ 

Irr  iAahon. 


L.W.SALES  CO. 

BOX  lOl  BELLEVUE  -  OHIO. 


Hubby  :  “I’m  afrairl  we’re  on  the  road 
to  the  poorhouse. ”  Wifey :  “Well,  if  we 
are.  then  a  lot  of  other  people  around 
here  are,  too.”  “Maybe ;  but  we’re  pass¬ 
ing  them  on  the  road.” — Judge. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


BIO  DEMAND  FOK  CONNECTICUT  VAIXET 

Grown  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Hose  Bushes,  etc. 
Offer  steady  job  all  winter  representing  us  <n  terri¬ 
tory-  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New  England. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  NURSERIES,  Manchester,  Conn. 


Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Farms 

LIST  Free.  E.  U.  CRONE  -  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  BRAN*  a' HD  MIDDLING  BAGS 

Write  for  our  new  attractive  I’rloe  1.1st.  We  pay 
freight  on  lot*  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  Com¬ 
munity  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BUKICHFEI.lt  HAG  A 
BURLAP  CO.,  16  Peokham  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Oat  Straw-— All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads— delivered  your  station. 

James  E.  I>an to,  Jr.  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


Wonlaii  in  Dull  OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  oxcellent  prices 
naniBQ  10  BUT  OWASCO  BAGCO.,Roch«ler,N.Y 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded ;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  poultry  partner  by  business 
man;  not  far  from  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
5063,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Caretaker  and  farmer  who  is  a  good 
horseman;  single  or  with  no  children;  wages 
$100  a  month,  small  house  and  privileges;  send 
copy  of  references  and  facts  as  to  experience. 
FARMER,  care  Friend  Advertising  Agency,  171 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED — Boy  to  assist  and  learn  poul¬ 
try  business  at  Long  Island;  good  home;  state 
age.  ADVERTISER  5061,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


W  ANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework;  family  four  adults;  wages  $45 
month;  good  home.  EUGENE  HAWKINS,  East 
I’atchogue,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman,  married, 
willing  worker,  for  commerical  place;  must 
show  results;  wife  can  assist  with  housework  or 
take  full  charge  if  she  so  desires.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5067,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  in  quiet  village  home  of 
three  adults;  middle-aged  person,  good  health, 
desiring  comfortable  home,  reasonable  compen¬ 
sation;  reply  qualifications,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5068,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  capable  of  fitting  Here- 
fords  for  show;  also  experienced  man  for 
general  farm  work;  state  wages.  Inquire  WM. 
LILLIS,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  farmer,  operate  dairy  farm; 

state  experience,  qualifications,  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  5073,  care  Rural  New- 
V’ orker. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  woman  or  girl  for 
housework  on  small  farm;  small  wages  but 
good  home  and  steady  employment.  MRS.  O. 
W.  SHERMAN,  Mahopae,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  for  modern  poultry  farm;  man  take 
charge  poultry;  woman  assist  owner’s  house¬ 
work  day  and  half  weekly;  wages  $70  month, 
separate,  new  apartment,  fuel,  electric,  eggs, 
chickens  furnished;  write  details.  CERTIFIED 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  276,  Mountain  View, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  dairy  barn  work ; 
must  be  neat  and  clean  and  good  dry-hand 
milker;  private  estate,  purebred  Guernsey  cat¬ 
tle;  no  booze;  state  salary,  age,  nationality  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5079,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  on  garden  farm,  any  age  if 
respectable  and  capable.  J.  H.  LAVERY, 
Delmar,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WANTED — I  recently  purchased  the 
80-acre  town  farm  three  miles  north  of  New 
Canaan,  Conn.,  as  a  place  to  which  my  chil¬ 
dren  may  come  from  New  York  City  to  spend 
week  ends,  holidays,  and  their  Summer  vaca¬ 
tions.  I  need  from  December  1  a  trustworthy 
New  England  couple,  about  30,  husband  as  gen¬ 
eral  farmer,  woodsman  and  supervisor;  wife  as 
occasional  cook  and  housekeeper.  Will  have 
a  work  team,  three  saddle  horses,  about  three 
cows,  some  dogs,  chickens  and  miscellaneous 
pets.  Plenty  of  work.  Good  pay.  Excellent 
living  conditions  after  June  1,  but  not  so  good 
this  Winter  while  old  farmhouse  is  being 
modernized  and  equipped  with  electricity,  fur¬ 
nace,  baths,  etc.  ADVERTISER  5084,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  woman,  middle-aged,  for  general 
cooking  for  a  small  sanitarium;  also  a  wo¬ 
man  from  28  to  35  for  dining  room  and  dish 
washing;  positions  pleasant  and  permanent. 
ROSS  SANITARIUM,  Brentwood,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  WANTED — General  cleaning,  salary 
$45  per  month  and  maintenance;  state  age, 
date  available.  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TUBER¬ 
CULOSIS  HOSPITAL,  Iloltsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Chauffeur-mechanic  for  commercial 
ilorist;  must  be  single,  white,  over  30;  only 
reliable  man  may  apply.  CURT  THIMM,  Ros- 
lyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  man  for  milking  and  farm  work; 

married  preferred;  steady  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5081,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  woman  under  40  for  assist¬ 
ant  general  supply  departments,  housework ; 
small  school  boys;  permanent;  salary  $55  per 
month  and  maintenance.  GRANT  FAN CHER, 
Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Situations  Wanted 


WE  DO  pruning,  top-working,  bridge-grafting, 
budding,  according  to  latest  Cornell  methods; 
very  capable  men;  no  proposition  too  large  or 
small;  best  of  reference;  send  your  request 
early;  give  us  a  try-out.  A.  E.  WEIRIOH. 

Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  highest  qualifications,  for 
commercial  or  private  estate.  ADVERTISER 
5044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  chauffeur  and  butter-maker  or  laun¬ 
dress,  with  two  children  9  and  10,  desire  posi¬ 
tion  in  AVestehester  County;  at  present  em¬ 
ployed  ;  references.  ADVERTISER  5037,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  good  butter-maker, 
life  experience  with  cows;  Protestant-Ameri- 
cnn;  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BARN  man,  good  dry-hand  milker,  middle-aged, 
strictly  sober  and  reliable;  references;  state 
wages  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5055,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged  German,  cook  and  butler, 
desires  position  with  wealthy  adult  family 
where  no  objection  keep  dog;  wages  according 
to  work.  246  AV.  21st  St.,  New  York  City. 


COMMERCIAL  orehardist,  married,  37,  Ameri¬ 
can,  open  for  engagement  April  1;  life  experi¬ 
ence,  college  training;  best  references;  manage¬ 
ment  of  producing  orchard  or  large  development 
job.  ADVERTISER  5052,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  experienced  milker,  single,  wants 
a  job  on  dairy  farm.  J.  BAKKER,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Gladstone,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  Jersey 
herd  by  single  man  with  years  of  experience. 
Address  H.,  care  Postmaster,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  married,  middle- 
aged  American,  reliable  and  honest,  with'  best 
of  references,  desires  to  work  a  large,  well- 
equipped  plant,  share  basis;  might  consider  tak¬ 
ing  position  as  working  superintendent.  LEWIS 
IIAPPICH,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  by  a  good  all  around,  middle-aged 
single  man,  a  good  place  on  small  farm  or 
estate  and  might  consider  taking  a  small  place 
on  shares  with  everything  furnished.  Address 
DAY,  957  Flatbush  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent  or 
herdsman;  reliable,  honest  and  steady;  can 
also  furnish  two  helpers.  ADVERTISER  5071, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  28  years,  wishes  creamery 
work:  A-l  butter-maker,  cottage  cheese  and 
certified  milk  production;  licensed  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  Babcock  milk  tester;  also  li¬ 
censed  chauffeur;  12  years’  experience;  A-l  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  5070,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman;  Cornell  de¬ 
gree  plus  practical  experience;  references  and 
details  if  interested.  ADVERTISER  5069,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  by  middle-aged  couple,  as  caretakers 
on  place;  wife,  nice  cook;  or  working  foreman 
on  place,  care  poultry,  lawn,  etc.;  good  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  5072,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  in  dairy  barn,  good  milker; 

single,  American;  state  details,  etc.  JOHN 
WORTMAN,  Clinton,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  eight  years’  experience, 
agricultural  school  training;  commercial  or 
private.  ADVERTISER  5075,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager  desires  position;  27  years 
of  age,  Protestant,  married,  no  children ;  10 
years’  experience  in  all  branches,  specializing 
in  egg  production;  references.  BOX  863, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  couple  seeks  positions;  butler,  cham¬ 
bermaid;  together  or  separate;  young,  tall; 
now  in  Florida.  ADVERTISER  5078,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  to  operate  a  poultry  farm  or 
hatchery;  have  many  years  of  experience  in 
this  line  of  business;  can  take  full  charge  and 
make  business  pay  a  good  profit;  will  consider 
best  salary  offer.  Write,  HARRY  AVALKER, 
Alexandria,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  14  years’  experience. 
BOX  501,  Bayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  young  man,  well  educated,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  poultry  farm  in  capacity 
wherein  he  will  learn  practical  and  technical 
ends  of  business.  ADVERTISER  5088,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman.  single;  pheasants, 
turkeys;  wishes  position  near  New  York.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5082,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  to  lease  with  joint  ownership  of  dairy 
herd;  hay  and  ensilage  for  40  head;  Hartford 
vicinity.  ADVERTISER  5059,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 8%-aere  poultry  farm,  including 
700  chickens,  in  Passaic  County,  3  miles  from 
Paterson;  4  incubators,  1,000  eggs;  horse,  cow 
and  Ford  truck;  6-room  house  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  also  100  bearing  fruit  trees;  5  brooder 
stoves  and  5  houses  for  2,500  chicks;  good  ma¬ 
cadam  road  past  house;  price  $12,000,  terms 
reasonable.  MR.  PETER  DeRUITER,  R.  F.  D. 
3,  Romaine  Road,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


TO  RENT — 3  nicely  furnished  rooms  on  farm; 

$10  month.  ADVERTISER  5066,  care.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 17  acres  good  truck  land,  14  miles 
from  Easton,  Pa. ;  good  market,  half  mile 
from  cement  road;  price  $2,500.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5074,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


200-ACRE  Delaware  County  dairy  and  cauli¬ 
flower  farm;  large  basement  barn,  excellent 
house,  other  buildings;  complete  line  machinery; 
30  head  cattle  and  team;  price  $6,500;  small 
cash  payment;  must  sell  immediately.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5077,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 2  farms,  adjoining;  one  contains 
146  acres,  the  other  90  acres;  will  sell  sep¬ 
arately  or  together;  sold  to  settle  estate;  sit¬ 
uated  3%  miles  from  the  old  historic  village  of 
Kinderhook.  Address  POST  OFFICE  BOX  183, 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Best  farm  $1,000  down  will  buy; 

send  full  details.  ADVERTISER  5076,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRODUCTIVE  150  acres,  some  fruit,  timber, 
good  buildings;  near  Cornell:  sell  with  or 
without  equipment.  ADVERTISER  5065,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  small  poultry  farm  at  once, 
near  city  or  town,  in  New  York  State.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  50,64,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 40-acre  New  Jersey  farm,  25  miles 
from  New  York  City;  1,500  capacity  modern 
poultry  plant,  stocked;  six  acres  in  ornamental 
nursery  stock ;  two-family  house,  each  having 
six  rooms  and  bath;  electricity,  telephone;  half 
mile  from  depot;  for  particulars,  address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$1,000,  $500  CASH  buys  12  acres;  finest  build¬ 
ing  sites  in  New  York  State.  BQX  41,  High- 
view,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  stocked,  equipped  dairy  farm 
on  50  per  cent  of  income;  experienced  farm¬ 
er.  ADVERTISER  5083,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm,  fine  12-room  house, 
outbuildings,  all  improvements;  most  pictur¬ 
esque  mountain  section;  4  hours  from  New  York; 
suitable  home  or  business.  ADVERTISER  5085, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — Best  white,  60  lbs.,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$5.70;  24  sections  white  comb,  $5;  dark,  $4; 
not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  extracted,  $2,  prepaid; 
chunk  comb,  $2.25.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


BIG  BARGAIN,  1%  K.  W.  Delco  plant,  110- 
volt,  new  batteries,  56  cells.  H.  F.  GAL¬ 
LAGHER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  5-lb.  pails  clover,  90  cents;  buck¬ 
wheat,  75c  postpaid;  send  for  price  list  10-lb. 
pails,  60-lb.  cans.  CHAS  MATTASON,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  2 ya  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2  Paquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEW’S  HONEY”— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75;  12  5-lb.  pails, 
prepaid;  60-lb.  cans.  L.  A.  DEPEW,  Rt.  6,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 


LADIES  hair  work  at  reasonable  rates.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


JUMBO  peanuts,  field  stock,  8c  pound;  hand¬ 
picked,  15c  pound ;  special  price  large  lots. 
R.  R.  LANKFORD,  Franklin,  Va. 


BOX,  15  hand-painted  Christmas  or  birthday 
cards,  $1;  sample,  10c.  MRS.  L.  G.  WIN  A.,. 
R.  D.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


GOOD  pecans  for  sale,  40  cents  pound,  any 
quantity,  f.o.b.  here.  M.  N.  CHILDS,  Bron- 
wood,  Ga. 


WANTED — Car  straw,  guaranteed  not  mouldy; 
state  price.  R.  P.  EUSNER,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Wood-turning  lathe  and  tools. 
WILLIAM  O.  KAHI.ER,  Appleton,  N.  Y. 


SHELLBARK  meats,  $1.50  per  lb.;  black  wal¬ 
nut  meats,  $1.25  per  lb. ;  walnuts  in  the 
shell,  10  lbs.  for  $1;  shellbarks,  $1.50  for  10 
lbs.;  parcel  post  not  paid.  GLENDALE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


“SHURE-POP”  white  rice  (shelled)  Golden 
Queen  (ear)  corn,  to  third  zone,  parcel  post, 
25  lbs.,  $3.25;  10  lbs.,  $1.50.  W.  HALBERT, 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  honey  for  Christmas;  why  not  let 
us  deliver  a  pail  to  your  friends?  Ten  lbs. 
extracted,  within  3d  zone,  clover,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.75;  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.25;  buckwheat,  $1; 
40  lbs.,  $6.75;  buckwheat,  $5.75.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Elderly  gentleman  to  board  with  ex¬ 
cellent  care  and  homelike.  ADVERTISER 
5062,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Quilt  piecing  to  do,  prices  reason¬ 
able.  SYBIL  BOREN,  Portland,  Tenn. 


BOARDERS  for  country;  elderly  people  pre¬ 
ferred;  warm  rooms;  $10  per  week.  MRS. 
MARK  COVENEY,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


PECANS — Best  quality,  large,  medium,  hand 
graded,  machine  polished,  in  sacks,  55  cents 
pound;  fancy  gift  baskets,  10  pounds,  $5.75;  4 
pounds,  $2.40;  insured  delivery;  check,  money 
order.  J.  R.  RITTER,  Kingstree,  S.  C. 


DAIRY  machinery  for  sale.  No.  15  D'e  Laval 
cream  separator  and  three-brush  steam  tur¬ 
bine  bottle  washer;  also  ABC  electric  washing 
machine;  all  in  good  condition.  MACBRAE 
FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 

buckwheat,  95c,  $1.75,  postpaid  third  zone. 
CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


PECANS — Home-grown,  large  paper  shell,  60 
cents  pound  prepaid.  J.  L.  CARTER,  Ella- 
ville,  Ga. 
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VOLUME  III 


OF  THE 

SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 


POSITION  WANTED  by  month  or  foreman  by 
thoroughly  competent  fruit  and  general  farm¬ 
er;  married,  with  family;  willing  to  help;  A-l 
references;  present  employer  6%  years.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5086,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  man  and  wife,  age  40,  with  family 
of  three  (girl  18  and  2  smaller  children)  want 
position  as  foreman  or  caretaker  on  farm;  nine 
years  last  place,  death  of  owner;  best  of  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  5087,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PEANUTS — New  crop  fresh  farmer's  stock,  right 
from  the  vine;  25  lbs.,  $2.75;  50,  $5;  100,  $9; 
500,  $40;  freight  or  express;  orders  filled 

promptly.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin, 
Va. 


BOARD  elderly  person  or  children;  very  good 
home.  CORA  M.  HOPPER,  Oakland,  N.  J. 


HONEY— Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  clover, 
$6.60;  buckwheat,  $5.70,  here.  KENNETH 
CARRINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


IS  JUST  OUT 

'"PHIS  tells  how  to  make  a  model  of 
A  the  “United  States  Ship  the  Consti¬ 
tution,”  by  Captain  E.  Armitage 
McCann.  Ample  description  is  given 
as  to  the  tools  and  material  required 
and  the  plans  are  simple  so  that  any¬ 
one  can  make  the  model.  Price,  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  possess¬ 
ing  outstanding  qualifications;  college  gradu¬ 
ate;  single.  ADVERTISER  5090,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  would  like  to  board  elderly  people,  in¬ 
valids  preferred;  best  of  care  given;  have  elec¬ 
tric,  phone  service.  MRS.  ROBST.  Deans,  N.  J. 
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WANTED — Position,  caretaker,  handy-man,  on 
gentleman’s  estate  farm;  respectable,  educa¬ 
ted,  middle-aged,  married  man;  understands 
farming,  gardening,  poultry,  plumbing,  rooting, 
carpentering,  some  electrical  work,  painting, 
handy  with  auto,  farm  machinery  repairs;  best 
references  furnished.  ADVERTISER  5089,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


USEFUL  man,  single,  open  for  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate,  poultry,  gardening,  generally 
handy.  ADVERTISER  5091,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — 2  to  400-acre  farm  with  cows,  horses, 
equipment  at  share  rental  for  term  years  by 
practical  and  scientific  man  covering  years  of 
experience  with  A-l  references,  integrity,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


20-ACRE  vineyard  and  packing  house;  10-acre 
tract  with  dwelling.  N.  M.  KISTLER,  Em¬ 
poria,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  126  acres,  12  miles  Ocean 
City,  Md. ;  good  Alfalfa,  poultry,  truck  land; 
wood  will  pay  for  it;  come  and  see  it.  N.  N. 
MATTHEWS,  Berlin,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Large  dairy  and  fruit  farm  with 
electric,  on  much  traveled  post  road,  near  elec¬ 
tric  railway;  13-room  house,  tenant  house  in¬ 
cluded.  HELEN  PAUZA,.  Stottville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 112  acres,  38,000  ft.  of  sawable 
timber,  12-room  house,  large  barn,  nearly 
new,  and  5  other  barns;  hall’  mile  State  road; 
very  fertile,  lots  water;  near  Albany.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CONNECTICUT  Valley  farm.  Southern  Vermont; 

tobacco,  onions,  asparagus,  dairy;  State  road 
near  depot.  J.  HAMILTON,  Vernon,  Vt, 


WANTED — Antique  pistols  and  revolvers.  COL¬ 
LECTOR,  29  Pitt  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  trade  sweet  potatoes  for  good  ap¬ 
ples.  ROBERT  PARSONS,  Townsend,  Va. 


CIDER  apples,  carload,  at  60  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred.  AVALON  FRUIT  FARM,  Chillieothe, 
Ohio. 


FIVE-POUND  pail  superb,  pure  clover  honey, 
sent  postpaid  for  $1.25;  none  finer;  6  pails, 
$6.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


FINEST  quality  golden-rod  buckwheat  honey, 
60  lbs.,  $5.60;  two,  $10.50;  clover,  60  lbs., 
$6.75;  amber,  clover,  buckwheat  comb,  $4.80, 
$4.50,  24  sections,  here;  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.20; 
two,  $2.10;  buckwheat,  $1.  $1.80  delivered  third 
zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fine  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10 
lbs.,  $1.90;  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  90c;  10  lbs., 
$1.65,  postpaid;  write  for  reduction  on  quan¬ 
tities;  our  prices  the  lowest;  60  lbs.  here,  clover, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.60.  NORTH  BRANCH 
APIARIES,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Finest  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $7.50  here; 

5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2,  delivered; 
C.O.D.  orders  solicited.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN, 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


BUCKAVHEAT  for  liens,  $2.25  a  hundred.  ED. 
GRANGER,  Rt.  8,  Itliaca,  N.  Y. 


HOME-GROWN  pecans,  large  size,  60  cents 
pound;  5  and  10-pound  bags;  orders  accepted 
now;  shipments  begin  November  1;  checks  with 
order.  H.  F.  DIXON,  Ellaville,  Ga. 


HONEY — Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  2  pails.  $2.05; 

4  pails,  $4  postpaid  into  third  zone;  12  pails, 
here,  $8.50;  buckwheat,  10  cts.  per  pail  less; 
60-lb.  can,  light  amber,  here,  $6.  HUGH  G. 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


iiiiiiiMiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimimiiiimii 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cent* 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robin  Hood 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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/\  BE4UTI FUL  THING 


—  and  the  beauty  goes  deeper  than  the  frosting ! 


|OME  women  seem  to  be  bom  lucky.  In 
the  first  place,  every  cake  they  bake  is  good 
looking.  More  than  that,  there  seems  to 
be  something  different  about  the  flavor — a 
delicate,  unmistakable  richness  that  is  often 
lacking  in  another  cake  made  by  an  equally 
skillful  but  less  fortunate  cook. 

Usually,  however,  this  luck  is  not  kitchen 
luck — it’s  grocery-store  luck.  Investigate — 
you’ll  find  that  these  women  have 
discovered,  or  have  learned  from  a 
wise,  experienced  mother,  that  there 
is  one  flour  that  gives  a  little  better 
flavor  to  everything  they  bake. 

They  buy  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour, 
because  they  know  it  gives  their 
baked  foods  a  flavor  and  a  richness 


that  is  the  envy  of  every  woman  in  the 
neighborhood! 

The  secret  is  in  the  wheat  fields 
Food  experts  of  leading  women’s  magazines,' 
say  that  the  flour  you  use  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  flavor  of  the  foods  you  bake.  This  is  true, 
The  secret  is  in  the  wheat — the  Pillsbury  Flour 
Mills  Company  has  developed  its  own  method 
of  selecting  and  blending  wheats  to  produce 
this  superior  flavor.  The  grain  is  then  milled 
according  to  standards  of  depend¬ 
ability  which  have  been  famous  for 
sixty  years.  The  result  is  Pillsbury’s 
Best  Flour — your  surest  protection 
against  baking  failures,  and  your 
guarantee  of  finer  flavor  in  every¬ 
thing  you  bake  —  cakes,  biscuits, 
pastry,  bread  I 


in  everything  you  bake  ~ 
cake$,pastry,biscuits.bread 
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Grape  Varieties  in  General 


UN  through  the  variety  vineyard  the 
fore  part  of  October,  and  then  try  to 
form  a  free  opinion  as  to  which  class 
of  fruit  you  like  the  best — apple, 
pear,  peach,  cherry,  plum,  raspberry, 
strawberry,  blackberry  or  grape.  The 
test  is  hardly  fair  to  the  rest  of  the 
fruit  kingdom,  for  the  grape  has 
such  a  wide  assortment  of  colors,  flavors,  shapes, 
sizes  and  interesting  little  appeals  all  crowded  into 
a  relatively  short  period  that  it  is  difficult  to  re¬ 
sist.  When  it  is  at  the  height  of  its  season  one  be¬ 
gins  to  understand  why  the  grape  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular  amateur  fruit. 

Of  course  Concord  and  Niagara,  the  two  most 
cosmopolitan  varieties,  are  known  to  everyone,  the 
former  the  grape  that  extended  grape-growing  to 
most  corners  of  the  country  and  permitted  grape¬ 
vines  in  most  backyards.  Concord  is  still  unques¬ 
tionably  the  foremost  eastern  variety.  Productive¬ 
ness,  adaptability  to  a  wide  range  of  soil  and  climate, 
and  vigor  and  healthfulness  of  vine,  have  placed  it 
ahead  of  the  list  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  clus¬ 
ters  shatter  badly,  and  that  the  quality  is  not  very 
high. 

As  for  Niagara,  were  it  a  “black”  grape,  it  might 
well  outdo  Concord.  In  the  Hudson  River  Valley, 
for  example,  it  consistently  outyields  Concord,  the 
clusters  are  large  and  well  formed,  and  the  quality 
is  as  good  as  one  would  ask  in  a  grape.  For  a  real 
treat,  try  bagging  some  Niagara  clusters  on  the 
vines  with  paper  bags  in  early  July,  and  cutting 
them  the  middle  of  October.  If  they  are  left  in 
the  bags  in  a  cool  place,  the  golden  yellow  bunches 
will  prove  a  great  treat  for  the  Thanksgiving  table. 
If  a  “white”  grape  is  wanted,  Niagara  is  the  one, 
just  as  Concord  is  among  “black” 
applies  to  both  the  com¬ 
mercial  vineyard  and 
the  home  garden. 

But  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  comes  to  a  red  va¬ 
riety  to  complete  the 
color  scheme,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  more  difficult.  In 
the  Finger  Lakes  re¬ 
gion  of  New  York,  with 
its  long  ripening  season, 
the  variety  would  be 
Catawba,  an  old  va¬ 
riety,  but  one  which 
wherever  it  is  at  home, 
is  not  surpassed  in  re¬ 
freshing  and  pleasing 
flavor  by  any  other 
sort  now  grown.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  requires 
a  longer  season  than 
most  regions  permit, 
and  it  must  be  kept 
^closely  pruned  or  it 
will  overbear  with  poor 
clusters.  This  is 
variety  that  established 
a  grape  industry  near 
Cincinnati,  and  which 
inspired  Longfellow  to  write  a  poem  concerning  its 
virtues. 

All  things  considered,  Delaware  most  nearly  fills 
the  requirements  for  a  high  quality  red  grape 
adapted  to  a  wide  range,  and  accordingly  Delaware 
receives  standard  recommendation  for  planting  with 
Concord  and  Niagara.  The  season  is  sufficiently 
short  to  make  it  suitable  to  many  regions,  and  al¬ 
though  the  vine  is  somewhat  delicate,  and  both  the 
clusters  and  berries  are  small,  yet  the  quality  of 
fruit  is  rated  by  many  as  the  best  of  American 
grapes.  The  compact,  cylindrical,  shapely  clusters 
with  their  heavy  shoulders  are  especially  attractive. 
Certainly  it  is  well  suited  to  the  home  vineyard  and 
the  roadside  stand  even  though  the  limited  demand 
upon  the  open  market  makes  it  of  questionable 
value  as  a  variety  for  commercial  planting. 

If  there  are  other  vines  nearby  to  provide  for 
cross-pollination,  then  Brighton,  which  is  self- 
sterile,  must  be  considered.  The  clusters  are  of 
good  size  though  loose,  and  not  always  full,  and  the 
color  is  a  bit  too  dark  to  be  unusually  attractive. 
The  flavor  is  mild  and  pleasant,  and  the  seeds 
separate  from  the  tender  pulp  so  easily  as  to  char¬ 
acterize  the  variety. 

There  are  a  score  of  others  if  more  than  one  red 
grape  is  desired.  For  an  early  kind  of  excellent 
quality,  not  unlike  Delaware  in  fruit,  and  superior 
in  vine,  is  Berckmans;  while  another  of  similar 
character  is  Moyer,  with  its  larger,  earlier,  and 
darker  red  fruit,  quite  acceptable  to  anyone.  Two 
strangely  “foxy”  grapes  are  Lutie  and  Lucile,  the 
latter  with  large  clusters  and  productivity  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  Quite  by  contrast  are  the  tender,  rich, 
vinous-flavored  Brilliant,  and  the  pleasant  musky 
Diana,  both  having  a  strong  infiltration  of  the 
European  grape ;  while  the  attractive,  large,  long 
clusters,  fair  productiveness,  melting  texture,  and 
mild  flavor  of  Iona  make  it  one  of  the  better  kinds. 
Finally  come  several  representatives  from  the  justly 
famous  Rogers’  Hybrids,  namely,  Agawam,  Massa- 
soit,  Goethe,  Bindley  and  Salem.  Agawam  is  per¬ 
haps  best  known,  with  its  large,  roundish-oval  red 
berries,  thick  skin,  and  large  shoe-peg-shaped  seed. 
Salem,  with  which  it  is  often  confused,  is  of  slightly 
better  quality,  the  clusters  not  quite  so  large,  the 
vine  less  vigorous,  and  most  important  of  all,  self- 
sterile. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  grapes,  unlike 
peaches,  carry  a  trademark  or  brand  name  which 
serves  to  distinguish  them  fairly  well.  Agawam 


and  Salem,  just  mentioned,  are  a  case  in  point.  They 
are  similar  in  their  red  color,  size  and  shape  of 
cluster,  shape  of  berry,  shape  of  seed,  flavor,  thick¬ 
ness  of  skin,  and  general  vine  characters,  so  that 
even  the  man  who  knows  grapes  does  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  one  from  the  other  easily.  Yet  the  two 
varieties  are  sharply  separated  by  their  flowers  in 
the  Spring.  The  stamens  of  Agawam  are  upright 
like  the  points  of  a  king’s  crown,  while  the  stamens 
of  Salem  flowers  are  reflected  or  turned  downward 
like  the  ribs  of  a  raised  umbrella.  This  one  point 
distinguishes  the  two  varieties  as  clearly  and  quick¬ 
ly  as  though  the  fruit  of  one  were  black  and  the 
other  white.  Then  there  is  the  case  of  Downing 
and  Secretary,  both  dark  black  grapes  with  oval 
berries  and  crackling  skin  and  flesh.  Yet  when  a 
berry  of  Downing  is  pulled  from  the  cluster  the  lit¬ 
tle  adhering  “brush”  by  which  it  is  attached  is  green¬ 
ish,  while  the  brush  of  Secretary  is  purple.  These 
little  points  of  interest  are  undoubtedly  responsible 
for  much  of  the  interest  in  grapes  that  has  extended 
through  all  time  wherever  grapes  can  be  grown. 

But  to  return  to  the  red  varieties,  Goethe  with 
its  broad  clusters  and  large  peculiarly  striped  oval 
berries  would  be  popular  did  it  not  require  too  long 
a  growing  season.  As  it  is  the  fruit  does  not  ma¬ 
ture  reliably  north  of  New  York  City.  Massasoit 
is  of  good  quality,  but  the  clusters  are  small  and  the 
vine  not  any  too  productive.  Lindley,  however,  to 
the  writer’s  way  of  thinking,  is  one  grape  that  he 
should  be  sure  to  have  in  his  private  collection.  What 
Lindley  lacks  in  productiveness,  attractiveness,  and 
size  it  makes  up  for  in  a  rich,  clear,  sweet  flavor 
that  should  satisfy  anyone.  Vergennes  is  a  long- 
keeping  kind  of  fair  quality,  clusters  having  been 
held  in  common  storage  until  March.  Unfortunate- 
ly  it  does  not  always  mature  well. 


Among  the  newer  red  sorts  are  Caco,  which  is 
said  to  he  a  cross  between  Catawba  and  Concord, 
but  which  has  not  proved  superior  to  either  in  most 
sections.  Then  there  is  Dunkirk,  with  its  refreshing 
Delaware  flavor  and  larger  in  berry  than  that  va¬ 
riety.  Urbana  is  too  late  to  mature  in  northern  sec¬ 
tions,  otherwise  its  clusters  of  large  oval  berries 
characterized  by  a  strong  mixture  of  the  European 
grape,  would  be  a  remarkable  acquisition.  And  now 
come  Keuka  and  other  strongly  European-like  va¬ 
rieties,  the  product  of  the  breeding  work  by  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  to  keep  the  list  growing,  and  to  increase  the 
attraction  and  interest  on  the  part  of  thousands  of 
grape  lovers  and  fanciers. 

To  mention  black  varieties  brings  an  almost  limit¬ 
less  discussion.  For  an  early  kind,  Eclipse  and 
Early  Victor,  although  small  in  cluster,  are  of  su¬ 
perior  quality  and  very  much  worth  while.  Camp¬ 
bell  Early  is  known  by  its  tough  flesh,  by  the  pur¬ 
plish  brush  that  is  left  when  a  berry  is  pulled  from 
the  cluster,  by  its  jet  black  color,  and  by  large 
clusters.  It  is  prevented  from  wide  planting  by  a 
vine  that  is  finicky  as  to  soil  and  climate.  Moore’s 
Early  is  better  in  quality,  with  large  berries,  at¬ 
tractive  bluish  color  due  to  heavy  bloom,  but  lack¬ 
ing  size  of  cluster.  Nevertheless  it  is  next  in  line 
after  Eclipse  and  Early  Victor  to  prolong  the  sea¬ 
son  of  “black”  grapes,  and  really  the  first  commer¬ 
cial  black  variety.  A  trifle  later  comes  Worden, 
which  if  the  berries  would  not  crack  so  badly  is  so 
superior  in  quality  to  Concord,  yet  having  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  that  variety,  that  it  might  displace  it.  No 
vineyard  is  complete  without  Worden. 

Long  keeping  is  provided  by  Herbert  and  Barry, 
the  former  rated  as  one  of  the  highest  quality  va¬ 
rieties  grown,  and  the  other  characterized  by  its 
large  berries  and  loose  broad  clusters.  Both  sorts 
have  a  peculiar  fibrous  texture  that  helps  to  identify 
them.  They  will  keep  in  cold  storage  until  Christ¬ 
mas,  at  least.  Then  there  is  America  with  its  dash 
of  reddish  color  in  juice,  stem  and  leaf,  due  to  a 
mixture  of  the  river  grape,  Vitis  riparia ;  Marion,  of 
even  stronger  Riparia  flavor,  and  finally  the  small, 
spicy,  almost  pure  Riparia  species  such  as  Bacchus, 
Clinton  and  Clevener.  The  name  “Bacchus”  indi¬ 
cates  the  original  purpose  of  these  varieties,  which 
now  becomes  obsolete.  They  are  interesting  va¬ 
rieties,  however,  with  their  jet  black  color,  reddish 
juice,  peculiar  spicy,  flavor,  and  vigorous  vines. 
Birds  enjoy  them  to  the  sorrow  of  the  owner.  Quite 


a  contrast  in  size  is  the  large  fruited  Hercules 
whose  fruit  is  so  large  that  to  swallow  it  has  been 
likened  to  swallowing  an  oyster.  For  hardiness 
Jonesville  is  suggested. 

Among  the  newcomers  are  Sheridan,  an  improved 
Concord  type  which  is  recommended  by  compact 
fleshy  firm  berry,  productiveness,  and  high  quality, 
though  the  fact  that  it  ripens  later  than  Concord  is 
no  asset.  Pontiac  is  a  sweet,  pleasantly  flavored 
sort,  and  Fredonia  is  suggested  as  an  improved 
early  black  variety. 

The  white  varieties  are  considered  by  many  to  be 
as  a  group  superior  in  flavor  and  quality  to  either 
the  red  or  black  kinds.  This  is  a  subject  open  to 
discussion,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  some 
superb  white  sorts.  Diamond,  for  example,  origi-, 
mated  by  Jacob  Moore,  who  also  produced  the  Brigh-' 
ton,  is  especially  fine.  The  clusters  are  cylindrical! 
and  compact,  and  although  the  vines  are  not  always:- 
as  vigorous  as  might  be  desired,  Diamond  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  grape  lore.  Early  in  the  season  is 
Winchell,  often  called  “Green  Mountain,”  seriously 
handicapped  by  small  berries.  A  recent  arrival, 
Portland,  promises  to  usurp  the  place  long  held  by 
Winchell.  To  all  effects  and  purposes  it  is  an  early 
Niagara  and  two  weeks  earlier  than  that  variety. 
Another  good  kind  is  Ontario,  a  trifle  earlier  in  sea! 
son  and  of  superior  quality  but  lacking  somewhat  in 
vine  vigor  and  in  size  of  fruit. 

As  interesting  a  variety  as  any  is  Croton,  whose 
large  clusters  of  small,  watery,  berries  are  a  pleas¬ 
ant  change  from  the  ordinary.  Another  variety 
also  of  Hudson  River  origin  and  of  fair  quality  is 
Empire  State,  easily  identified  by  its  long,  forked 
stem.  Once  hailed  as  a  grape  to  revolutionize  the 
industry,  Empire  State  has  taken  its  place  as  a 
good  grape,  but  one  not  equal  to  Niagara  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes. 

For  those  with  a 
touch  of  the  river  grape, 
Vitis  riparia,  are  Noah 
and  Elvira,  both  high  in 
sugar  content  but 
sprightly  in  flavor  and 
not  suited  to  dessert 
use.  Then  there  is 
Kensington  with  long 
clusters  of  melting,  oval 
berries;  Ripley,  a  mild- 
flavored,  delicious  new¬ 
comer  having  relative¬ 
ly  open  clusters,  and 
Brocton,  another  new¬ 
comer  of  richer  flavor 
and  compact  cylindrical 
clusters. 

To  stop  meandering 
through  the  range  of 
shapes,  sizes,  flavors 
and  colors  and  to  pick 
a  few  favored  sorts,  the 
commercial  vineyard 
can  hardly  afford  any 
other  variety  than  Con¬ 
cord  at  the  present 
time.  No  black  variety 
now  extensively  planted  has  yet  been  able  to  out- 
yield  Concord.  A  second  choice  is  Niagara,  which 
is  profitable  in  spite  of  its  white  color. 

Choosing  from  the  black  varieties  for  the  home 
vineyard  begin  with  Early  Victor  and  Eclipse,  fol¬ 
low  with  Moore’s  Early,  Worden,  Concord  and  Her¬ 
bert.  From  the  white  sorts  try  Ontario  or  Portland, 
Diamond  and  Niagara.  For  red  varieties  begin 
with  Moyer,  following  with  Delaware  or  Berckmans, 
Brighton,  Lindley  and  ending  with  Catawba  or 
Vergennes. 

And  finally,  the  best  part  of  all  is  that  there  are 
so  many  other  varieties,  each  with  its  individuality 
and  appeal  that  the  discussion  can  be  carried  on 
indefinitely,  through  the  Winter  evenings  long  after 
election  days  have  settled  the  political  questions — 
and  perhaps  with  just  as  much  pleasure  and  even 
greater  profit.  h.  b.  tukey. 


“  The  Men  of  the  Farms  Belong  to  the 

Town  ” 

“The  men  of  the  farms  belongs  to  the  town.  We 
are  one  community  and  must  pull  together  for  the 
best  interests  of  all.” 

HIS  theme  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Country  and  Village  Relations  Committee,  proved 
to  be  the  keynote  of  a  “farmers’  night”  meeting  held 
by  the  Exchange  Club,  of  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  one  Oc¬ 
tober  evening.  Speaker  after  speaker  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  necessity  for  co-operation  between  coun¬ 
try  and  village,  and  Prof.  Bruce  Melvin  of  Cornell 
summed  up  the  whole  matter  when  he  said,  “All  the 
interests  and  activities  of  the  village  and  open  coun¬ 
try  are  the  same.  The  farmer  wants  and  must 
have  the  same  as  the  villager.  It  is  up  to  everyone 
in  the  entire  community  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
co-operation.” 

Just  a  5Tear  ago,  as  described  in  these  columns, 
Waterville  started  a  community  survey.  A  com¬ 
mittee  made  up  of  representatives  of  17  village  and 
farm  organizations  took  charge  of  the  work  of  send¬ 
ing  out  2,000  questionnaires  in  order  to  get  a  defi¬ 
nite  idea  of  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  villagers 
and  farm  people  residing  within  the  natural  trade 
area.  The  Exchange  Club  sponsored  the  survey. 

At  a  public  meeting  the  findings  of  the  survey 
were  given  by  Dr.  Dwight  Sanderson  of  the  Rural 
Sociology  Department  at  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  his  conclusions  were  as  follows;  “The 


grapes,  and  this 


A  Section  of  the  Famous  Chautauqua  G  rape  Belt  of  Western  Few  York,  With  Lake  Erie  in  Distance.  Fig.  680 
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farms  in  our  community  will  continue  to  furnish 
the  bulk  of  the  wealth  and  will  be  the  birthplace 
of  a  majority  of  the  population.  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  community  improvement,  should  be 
to  give  definite  thought  to  the  improvement  of  its 
agriculture,  and  to  the  building  up  of  a  spirit  of 
community  interest  between  the  people  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  those  of  the  countryside  around  it.  Their 
interests  are  common,  neither  can  exist  without  the 
other,  and  only  with  the  loyalty  of  all  can  a  better 
community  life  be  secured. 

In  furtherance  of  the  project  the  Exchange  Club 
appointed  a  permanent  committee  on  country  and 
village  relationships,  and  one  of  the  first  moves  was 
to  arrange  for  the  first  of  a  series  of  “farmers’ 
nights.”  The  club  members  each  invited  as  a  guest, 
a  farmer  of  the  section,  and  several  farmers  were 
asked  to  speak  on  the  subject,  “What  I  expect  of 
our  village.”  Three  of  the  club  members  were  on 
the  program  speaking  on,  “What  we  expect  of  our 
farmer  friends.” 

In  his  opening  remarks,  the  chairman  said :  “This 
meeting  is  a  direct  result  of  our  recent  community 
survey.  We  want  you  farmers  to  know  that  we  are 
ready  and  willing  to  work  for  and  with  you.  Your 
problems  are  our  problems.” 

The  speaker  told  how  farmers  with  their  cars 
could  get  to  the  center  of  the  village  just  as  quickly 
as  the  merchant  going  from  his  home  on  foot.  “It 
is  your  village,”  said  he.  “It  is  dependent  on  you 
just  as  you  are  dependent  on  it.  You 
belong  to  Waterville.”  In  conclusion 
he  said  that  the  club  wanted  criticisms 
and  suggestions  on  how  the  village  can 
help  the  farmers. 

A  local  attorney  told  how  the  farmer 
used  to  be  “independent”  when  he  grew 
on  his  farm  all  the  essentials  for  life, 
but  nowadays  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is 
dependent  on  the  village  for  his  needs, 
and  the  village  is  also  dependent  on 
the  farmer.  They  are  no  longer  sepa¬ 
rated.  Good  roads  and  autos  make  us 
one  big  community.  And  by  means  of 
his  radio  the  farmer  is  as  much  in 
touch  with  world  affairs  as  the  vil¬ 
lager.  The  attorney  told  of  his  work 
on  the  town  board  in  past  year,  and 
how  the  farm  problem  occupied  most 
of  the  board’s  time.  Now,  however,  it 
is  the  community  at  large  that  is 
studied,  as  the  problems  have  become 
of  common  interest.  The  highway 
work  and  also  the  school  work  are  of 
common  interest  and  must  be  decided 
looking  towards  the  best  interests  of 
all. 

A  prominent  potato  grower  was  next 
introduced  and  he,  too,  believes  the 
farmer  is  dependent  on  the  village. 

“We  need  the  merchants,  the  bank,  the 
churches  and  the  school,”  said  he.  He 
thought  the  bank  was  one  of  the  most 
important  enterprises  in  town.  The 
speaker  said  that  the  home  market  is 
the  best  and  that  local  growers  should 
take  advantage  of  it.  The  home  mar¬ 
ket  eliminates  risk,  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  and  commission.  It  is  the  best 
market  and  can  be  kept,  provided  the 
farmer  packs  his  stuff  with  honor  back 
of  it.  Many  home  markets  have  been 
lost  by  a  dishonest  pack. 

The  next  speaker  was  a  local  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  Ayrshire  enthusiast.  He 
said  that  the  community  reminded  him 
of  a  trestle,  the  farmers  representing 
the  foundation  and  the  villagers  Hie 
framework.  Neither  is  any  use  with¬ 
out  the  other.  lie  felt  that  farmers 
and  business  men  should  co-operate 
for  the  best  interests  of  all.  Cities  af¬ 
fect  the  villages  and  rural  sections,  and  the  larger 
the  city  the  greater  the  effect  it  has  outside.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  business  conditions  are  poor  in  New  York 
City,  the  people  do  not  have  the  money  to  buy  green 
peas  from  this  section,  hence  the  local  farmer  is  af¬ 
fected.  When  the  farmer  lacks  funds  he  cannot  buy 
from  the  village  merchant,  hence  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  is  affected.  No  class  or  group  can  thrive 
independently  of  the  others. 

Prof.  Melvin  of  Cornell  summed  up  the  talks 
given.  He  said  that  the  village  has  a  unique  op¬ 
portunity,  for  the  merchant  and  professional  man 
have  a  close  personal  contact  with  the  farm  popula¬ 
tion.  In  trading,  the  city  salesman  is  impersonal. 
He  sells  his  goods  and  passes  on  to  the  next  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  village  is  different.  The  successful 
merchant  knows  everyone  in  the  section  personally 
and  calls  his  farmer  patrons  by  their  first  names.  It 
is  something  the  city  cannot  have.  He  asked  the 
residents  of  the  open  country  and  the  village  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  spirit  of  co-operation.  “Boost  for  your 
home  town  and  you  will  make  a  bigger,  better,  and 
busier  community.” 

Following  the  closing  song,  a  discussion  took 
place  until  well  along  into  the  night.  The  meeting 
was  voted  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  ever 
held,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  similar  ones 
periodically.  t.  t.  j. 
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did  not  see  it.  would  say  I  will  submit  the  following 
figures  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  statement. 

In  the  Spring  of  1920  I  set  1,000  one-year-old  as¬ 
paragus  roots  on  one-fourth  acre  of  ground.  There 
were  11  rows,  four  feet  apart  and  230  ft.  long.  That 
gave  me  10  4-ft.  spaces  between  the  11  rows.  I  set 
the  roots  the  first  of  April  and  sowed  10  rows  of 
spinach,  on  five  of  the  spaces,  and  on  April  20 
planted  five  rows  of  sweet  corn  on  the  other  five 
spaces.  When  the  spinach  was  cut  five  rows  of 
sweet  corn  were  planted,  and  when  the  sweet  corn, 
which  was  planted  April  20,  was  cut  late  spinach 
was  sown.  Results  were :  Expenses — Asparagus 
roots,  fertilizer,  working  crops,  $60.  Income — Spin¬ 
ach,  $46 ;  sweet  corn,  $20 ;  total,  $66.  The  asparagus 
made  a  fine  growth  and  the  crops  grown  between 
the  rows  did  not  interfere  with  the  cultivation. 

The  Spring  of  1927  spinach  seed  was  sown  on  the 
10  spaces  and  no  crop  planted  when  this  was  cut, 
as  the  asparagus  tops  covered  all  the  ground.  Re¬ 
sult  :  Expense — Fertilizer  and  labor,  $40.  Income — 
Spinach,  $75.  The  asparagus  made  a  fine  growth, 
a  number  of  stalks  measuring  one  inch  in  diameter. 
Last  Spring  (1928)  the  spaces  were  sown  to  spin¬ 
ach  again.  It  did  not  interfere  with  cutting  the 
asparagus,  as  there  was  a  space  of  18  inches  be¬ 
tween  the  asparagus  and  spinach.  The  first  cutting 
of  spinach  was  made  on  May  26,  and  the  pictures 
show  its  appearance  the  day  cutting  commenced. 
The  last  cutting  was  June  4.  Fifty-five  bushels  were 
sold  for  $55.  I  started  to  cut  asparagus  on  May  5, 


Interplanted  Spinach  Ready  for  Cutting.  Fig.  681 


Growing  Asparagus  Without  Cost 

I  WONDER  how  many  of  the  readers  of  The  R. 

N.-Y.  remember  the  statement  I  made  two  years 
ago  last  Spring,  when  I  said  it  was  possible  to  grow 
asparagus  without  one  cent  of  expense  from  the 
time  the  roots  were  set  until  the  asparagus  was 
large  enough  to  cut?  As  a  word  of  recapitulation 
to  those  who  saw  the  statement,  and  for  those  who 


.Looking  Along  the  Spinach  Roivs,  Fig,  682 

and  stopped  cutting  on  June  16;  $65  worth  of  as¬ 
paragus  was  sold,  making  the  total  income  this 
year  $120.  Expenses  for  fertilizer,  working  and 
cutting  both  crops,  $50.  I  did  the  work  myself  and 
allowed  50  cents  per  hour. 

Summary :  Expenses  for  three  years,  $150 ;  in¬ 
come  for  three  years,  $255 ;  profit,  $105.  I  did  not 
cut  the  asparagus  as  late  in  the  season  as  I  could 
have  done ;  stopped  early  so  as  to  enlarge  crowns 
for  another  year.  Next  year  will  be  able  to  cut  un¬ 
til  July  1.  The  two  years’  work  in  growing  the  as¬ 
paragus  until  it  is  marketable  is  as  follows : 

1926 —  Fertilizer,  $16.70 ;  paid  myself  for  labor, 
$30 ;  asparagus  roots,  $12 ;  spinach  and  sweet  corn 
seed,  $1.30 ;  total,  $60 ;  sold  spinach  and  sweet  corn, 
$66,00 ;  net  profit,  $6. 

1927—  Fertilizer,  $16.70;  spinach  seed,  $1.30;  paid 
myself  for  labor,  $22 ;  total,  $40 ;  sale  of  spinach, 
$75  ;  net  profit,  $35. 

The  reason  it  did  not  cost  as  much  for  labor  in 
1927  as  in  1926  was  that  I  did  not  have  the  ground 
to  plow  or  the  roots  to  set.  I  use  four  167-lb.  sacks 
of  7-10-8  on  this  quarter  of  an  acre  every  year.  Two 
sacks  are  broadcast  in  the  Spring  and  disked  in,  and 
two  sacks  broadcast  and  cultivated  in  July.  The 
tops  of  the  asparagus  are  left  on  over  Winter.  In 
the  Spring  the  tops  are  cut  and  burned  on  the 
ground ;  then  a  disk-harrow  is  run  over  the  bed  un¬ 
til  the  soil  is  well  pulverized.  Then  a  plank  is 
used  for  a  drag  until  the  plot  is  as  level  as  a  floor, 
which  leaves  it  in  an  ideal  condition  to  sow  spinach 
seed  between  the  rows.  From  my  experience  this 
year  in  growing  spinach  between  the  rows,  while 
cutting  the  asparagus  I  am  convinced  it  can  be 
done  every  year ;  for  it  in  no  way  interferes  with 
the  cutting  of  either  crop,  and  while  one  is  cul¬ 
tivating  the  asparagus,  he  is  also  working  the  spin¬ 
ach.  It  is  a  little  more  work,  for  a  hand  cultivator 
will  have  to  be  used  until  the  spinach  is  cut. 

WILLIAM  PERKINS. 


The  Woodpile  Season 

ABOUT  a  year  ago  the  front  cover  of  The  R. 

N.-Y.  carried  a  picture  of  a  farm  woodpile,  a 
cone-shaped  collection  of  sticks  sawed  ready  for  the 
fireplace  or  furnace.  The  woodpile  season  is  on 
again,  and  the  screech  of  the  buzz-saw  is  heard  in 
the  land  as  the  portable  wood-sawing  rig  goes  from 
farm  to  farm,  making  ready  the  Winter’s  supply 
of  fuel. 

Having  been  city  born  and  bred,  my  knowledge 
of  such  a  woodpile,  up  to  three  years  ago,  when  I 
came  to  Forsaken  Farm  to  live,  was  confined  to 
pictures  and  printed  descriptions.  The  fuel  with 
which  I  was  most  familiar  was  anthracite  coal, 
which  the  coal  man  dumped  rattling  into  its  cellar 
bin  in  midsummer,  and  which  the  family  fireman  fed 
into  the  hungry  red  maw  of  a  furnace  or  other 
heating  apparatus  by  shovelfuls  all  Winter  and  a 
part  of  Spring. 

There  was  one  season,  the  year  of  the  coal 
miners’  big  strike,  when  we  could  get  no  anthracite 
in  my  New  England  home  city,  and  during  that  Win¬ 
ter  it  was  soft  coal  or  nothing.  My  heating  appara¬ 
tus  at  that  time  was  a  hot-water  system,  and  after 
I  had  acquired  the  knack  of  breaking  down  the  cone 
caked  top  of  the  fire  there  was  little  trouble  in  keep¬ 
ing  warm.  The  worst  was  yet  to  come,  I  remember, 
for  in  the  Spring  the  soft  coal  smudge  had  so  stuck 
to  the  side  of  the  house  that  it  was  necessary  to  re¬ 
paint.  And  this  was  the  result  not  only  ‘in  our 
case  but  our  neighbors  were  likewise 
affected. 

When  my  wife  and  I  began  to  look 
about  for  a  place  in  the  country  we 
got  in  touch  with  a  number  of  farm 
agencies  and  pored  over  their  catalogs. 
My  attention  was  attracted,  at  once,  by 
a  phrase  which  appeared  in  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  many  places  -offered  for 
sale.  This  was  a  reference  to  so  many 
cords  of  “prepared  wood.”  “What  is 
prepared  wood?”  I  asked  myself,  and, 
unable  to  answer,  did  what  most  men 
do,  turned  the  question  over  to  my 
wife.  “Why,”  she  replied,  “it  must 
mean  wood  prepared  for  the  stove — 
ready  to  burn.”  Of  course,  that  is  just 
what  it  meant.  I  have  now  learned 
more  about  it  by  experience. 

We  moved  to  Forsaken  Farm  during 
one  of  the  hottest  recorded  August 
weeks,  but  the  heat  was  only  a  re¬ 
minder  of  what  would  be  needed  later, 
and  the  installation  of  a  furnace  was 
one  of  the  first  things  we  looked  out 
for.  The  old  farmhouse  into  which 
we  came  had  once  been  fitted  with 
fireplaces,  but  in  the  course  of  time 
these  had  been  allowed  to  become  out 
of  repair,  and  it  seemed  that  the 
safest  and  surest  method  of  heating 
our  new  home  would  be  by  furnace, 
burning  wood  during  the  moderate 
weather  of  the  Fall  and  early  part  of 
the  Winter,  and  shifting  to  coal  when 
the  days  began  to  lengthen  and  the 
cold  began  to  strengthen 

Before  the  furnace  people  were  done 
with  their  installation  the  question  of 
the  fuel  supply  had  been  solved.  For¬ 
saken  Farm  is  in  a  “backwoods”  dis¬ 
trict,  if  “backwoods”  properly  de¬ 
scribes  a  sparsely  settled  location  with¬ 
in  20  miles  of  the  State  capital.  Al¬ 
though  the  rural  free  delivery  mail 
man  stops  at  the  door  the  nearest  rail¬ 
road  freight  station  is  two  miles  away. 
This  is  not  a  coal-burning  country. 
There  is  still  plenty  of  wood  to  be  cut. 
and  wood  is  what  the  people  burn.  I 
tried  to  find  a  coal  dealer  at  the  near¬ 
est  village,  where  the  post  office  and 
freight  station  are  located,  but  there  was  no  such 
animal.  It  was  necessary  to  motor  12  miles  to  find 
a  coal  yard,  but  one  was  found,  at  last.  The  coal 
man  had  a  supply  of  the  kind  I  wanted,  and  the  day 
after  the  order  was  given  his  cart  was  backed  into 
my  shed  with  the  first  load  of  coal. 

My  nearest  neighbor  happened  along  just  at  this 
time,  and  the  sight  of  the  unloading  of  coal  was 
such  an  unusual  one  to  him  that  he  felt  compelled 
to  stop  and  see  it  and  talk  about  it.  “I  never 
burned  a  pound  of  coal  in  my  life,”  he  confided  to 
me.  This  seemed  to  me  an'  astonishing  statement 
at  the  time,  but  later,  other  neighbors  told  the  same 
story.  Picture  to  yourself  a  section  where  the  only 
source  of  heat  in  the  living  room  is  an  old-time  fire¬ 
place,  and  where  warming  pans  are  still  in  oc¬ 
casional  use,  and  you  have  the  neighborhood  of  For¬ 
saken  Farm.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  sit  by  the 
fireside  glow  listen  tq  the  candidates’  political 
speeches  and  election  returns  as  they  come  in  over 
the  radio.  Truly,  the  world  do  move — in  some  re¬ 
spects,  if  not  in  others. 

And  now  the  woodpile  season  is  on  again.  The 
frosty  tang  of  brisk  November  mornings  gives  one 
the  desire  for  a  day  in  the  woods  with  a  well-ground 
ax  and  a  newly  filed  saw.  The  chips  fly  as  the  tree 
is  scored  and  the  sharp  teeth  of  the  saw  bite  into 
the  sturdy  trunk  which  has  withstood  the  winds  of 
many  years.  At  last  equilibrium  is  overcome  and 
the  staunch  old  tree  crashes  to  earth.  Then  the 
limbs  are  cut  off,  the  trunk  marked  and  sawed  into 
lengths,  the  wedges  and  maul  split  the  logs  and  the 
wood-lot  pile  is  made.  Then  comes  Old  Joe,  the  pa¬ 
tient  farm  horse,  or  perchance  an  ox  team,  with 
heavy  wagon,  to  haul  the  sticks  out  of  the  woods 
and  to  the  home  woodpile,  where  the  wood  is  some¬ 
times  prepared  for  burning  green  and  is  sometimes 
left  to  season  during  the  following  Summer,  ready 
to  be  sawed  during  the  next  Fall. 

My  method  is  to  keep  one  pile  seasoning  while  the 
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other  is  being  burned.  The  accumula¬ 
tion  of  wood  perhaps  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  to  the  stranger  that  we  are  in  the 
wood  supplying  business.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  there  is  considerable  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  there  is  always  seasoned 
wood  on  hand  to  keep  the  home  fires 
burning,  whatever  marks  the  thermom¬ 
eter  may  show. 

I  suppose  the  same  line  of  chippery 
small  talk  goes  with  wood  chopping, 
wherever  it  is  done.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  has  helped  me  much  in  the 
wood  lot,  first  and  last,  is  full  of  wTood 
choppers’  lore.  He  is  fond  of  telling  of 
the  three  heats  which  one  gets  out  of 
one  piece  of  wood.  The  first  heat  comes 
with  the  exercise  of  chopping  the  tree 
down.  The  second  comes  from  the  labor 
of  chopping  the  tree  up.  And  the  third 
comes  from  the  fire  which  consumes  it. 
To  these  three  heats  might  be  added  the 
flashes  of  warmth  which  go  with  sawing 
and  splitting  of  as  much  as  is  required 
for  stove  use,  and  from  keeping  the 
kitchen  wood-box  filled.  Somehow  or 
other,  Winter  on  the  backwoods  farm 
seems  just  one  woodpile  after  another. 

I  have  found  no  more  health-produc¬ 
ing  exercise  on  the  farm  than  that  which 
goes  with  the  gathering  and  dispersing 
of  the  woodpile.  Take  a  clear  Winter 
morning,  for  instance,  with  the  northwest 
wind  blowing  over  a  crust  of  snow 
strong  enough  to  bear  one’s  weight  while 
on  the  way  to  the  wood-lot.  Once  there 
comes  the  throwing  aside  of  overcoat  and 
undercoat  and  the  free  swing  of  ax  or 
maul,  while  your  breath  puffs  out  like  a 
cloud  of  steam  into  the  bracing  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  tingle  of  ozone  pulses  through 
every  vein  and  warms  every  part  of  the 
body,  even  though  the  mercury  may  be 
hovering  in  the  vicinity  of  the  zero  mark. 
After  a  forenoon  of  chopping,  what  an 
appetite  for  the  noontime  dinner  to 
which  you  may  go  if  the  woodlot  is  not 
too  far  away  from  the  farmhouse,  or  for 
the  carried  lunch  if  the  cutting  is  done 
at  some  place  too  distant  for  the  home 
nooning.  With  proper  footgear,  a  warm 
cap  with  coverings  for  the  ears,  and  a 
thick  overcoat  to  enclose  the  body  heated 
by  the  exercise  of  felling  trees,  the  wood 
chopper  may  sit  on  an  ice-covered  log 
with  his  feet  in  a  snow  bank  and  get  as 
much  enjoyment  out  of  the  noontime 
meal  as  the  city  dweller  may  obtain  from 
a  banquet  in  a  hotel  palm  garden.  No 
cunningly  made  sauce  is  needed  to  whet 
the  appetite. 

Everything  comes  to  an  end.  It  is  so 
with  this  pile  of  woodpile  words.  Like 
.John  McCormack,  “I  hear  you  calling 
me.”  It  is  a  voice  from  the  kitchen 
which  overcomes  the  rattle  of  my  type¬ 
writer  keys. 

“Will  you  please  fill  the  woodbox  at 
once?  I  have  put  the  last  stick  on  the 
fire  !” 

There  will  be  no  peace  to  my  ashes  un¬ 
til  the  task  is  done.  w.  H.  browning. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

The  November  1  crop  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federal-State  Crop  Report¬ 
ing  Service  was  as  follows.  All  are  in 
bushels  except  grapes  which  are  in  tons. 

Nov.  1,  1928  Estimate. — Apples,  total, 
8,460,000 ;  apples,  com’l,  3,129,000 ; 
pears,  621,000 ;  grapes,  22,680. 

October  1,  1928  Forecast.  —  Apples, 
8,280,000;  apples,  com’l,  3,063,000;  pears, 
612,000 ;  grapes,  21,600. 

1927  Harvest. — Apples,  total,  6,300,- 
000 ;  apples,  com’l,  2,500,000 ;  pears,  400,- 
000;  grapes,  14,850. 

The  apple  harvest  was  about  com¬ 
plete  the  first  of  the  month.  Quality  is 
better  than  last  year*  but  not  up  to  aver¬ 
age.  According  to  commercial  growers, 
over  half  the  crop  will  grade  U.  S.  No.  1. 
Quality  of  the  pear  crop  will  be  below 
average — many  were  small  and  knotty. 
Grapes  were  an  exceptionally  good  crop. 

The  apple  show  held  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  November  1,  2 
and  3,  the  prizes  amounted  to  about  $3,- 
000  in  all  and  were  awarded  for  three- 
bushel  baskets  of  each  of  10  leading  va¬ 
rieties,  and  also  for  one  bushel,  16  ap¬ 
ples  and  five  apple  exhibits.  All  the 
fruit  came  from  Western  Pennsylvania, 
the  panhandle  of  West  Virginia  and 
Eastern  Ohio.  Most  of  the  bushel  en¬ 
tries  were  in  tub  baskets  which  showed 
an  interesting  feature.  Some  of  these 
tubs  were  of  the  scored  bottom  type  and 
many  of  these  had  the  bulge  flatten  out 
almost  completely  so  that  the  top  set¬ 
tled,  resulting  in  the  always  penalized 
slack-pack.  The  tubs  made  without  the 
scoring  around  the  inside  bottom  edge  all 
came  through  perfectly.  It  was  all  a 
question  of  the  strength  of  the  arch  of  the 
bottom,  although  none  of  the  scored 
packages  actually  broke  around  the  edge. 
The  judge  was  about  to  favorably  con¬ 
sider  one  bushel  in  a  certain  class,  when 
he  removed  the  facers  and  found  a  hollow 
under  them  filled  up  with  newspapers. 
Of  course,  this  simplified  his  elimination 
of  this  basket. 

The  fillers  in  15  acres  of  our  orchard 
are  now  coming  out,  leaving  the  perma¬ 
nents  and  the  semi-permanents  in  the 
center  of  the  permanent  squares,  or  in  all 
750  trees  are  to  be  left  and  the  same 
number  removed.  They  are  being  cut 
flush  with  the  soil  with  a  saw,  and  felled 
in  the  same  direction.  No  limbs  are  re¬ 
moved  until  the  tractor  men  tow  them 


to  the  brush  piles  two  or  three  at  a  time. 

At  the  pile,  two  men  cut  off  the  small 
stuff  and  burn  it,  while  the  larger  limbs 
and  trunk  are  to  be  cut  up  into  fireplace 
sizes. 

Speaking  of  variety  adaptation  to  the 
conditions  confronting  each  grower,  we 
have  learned  a  little  on  this  subject  by 
experience.  The  Hiley  peach  is  small  at 
best,  and  it  has  the  added  disadvantage 
of  ripening  at  a  time  when  we  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  market.  About  an  acre  of  these 
are  also  going  to  the  brush  pile. 

The  annual  conflict  with  the  thorny 
blackberries  at  pruning  time  caused  us 
to  read  eagerly  descriptions  of  two  neiv 
thornless  blackberries.  In  both  notes 
were  the  words  “Not  hardy  in  Eastern 
United  States,”  so  that  there  is  no  hope 
of  avoiding  the  prickles  by  growing  these 
more  pleasantly  handled  sorts. 

Just  to  show  how  circumstances  alter 
cases,  the  largest  grower  in  this  State  is 
sparing  in  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  on 
his  apples  because  he  needs  color  more 
than  a  higher  yield.  On  the  other  hand, 
Governor  Byrd  of  Virginia  is  compara¬ 
tively  liberal  in  using  nitrate,  for  he  de¬ 
sires  a  large  yield  much  more  than  higher 
color. 

A  while  ago,  we  referred  to  an  unusual 
acid  rain  laying  waste  some  of  the  laud 
surrounding  Vesuvius,  one  of  Italy’s 
famous  volcanoes.  Another  kind  of  rain 
was  found  in  France  in  1926  and  1927, 
when  one  limited  area  received  as  much 
as  213  lbs.  of  common  salt  per  acre.  This 
all. came  from  salt-laden  dust  raised  into 
the  air  by  freak  dust  storms. 

The  British  apple  market  shows  still 
another  tendency  of  some  of  our  growers 
in  a  report  from  the  official  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  sales  on  October  31  included 
large  quantities  of  miscellaneous  varieties 
of  low  grade  barreled  apples.  Supplies 
of  these  were  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  most  of  it  being  of  poor  color 
and  of  dull,  inferior  appearance.  The 
ax  still  has  work  to  do  on  some  of  our 
varieties.  R.  W.  S. 

Center  Co.,  Pa. 


Prince  Edward  Island 
Potatoes 

Of  the  54,000  acres  of  potatoes  grown 
this  year  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  60 
per  cent  was  certified  seed  stock  embrac¬ 
ing  about  33,000  acres.  Of  course  a  few 
of  the  seed-stock  fields  failed  to  pass  in¬ 
spection.  This  was  more  noticeable  in 
the  Green  Mountain  variety,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  much  more  susceptible  to  dis¬ 
ease  than  the  Cobblers.  We  have  heard 
of  very  few  fields  of  Cobbler  failing  to 
pass  field  inspection.  This  fact  was  a 
good  thing  for  the  growers,  for,  while 
table  stock  is  only  fetching  around  25 
cents  a  bushel,  seed-stock  fetches  at  least 
twice  that  figure.  Even  that  does_  not 
leave  any  profit  to  the  grower,  as  it  is 
claimed  the  cost  of  growing  a  bushel  of 
potatoes  with  the  large  expenditure  for 
fertilizer  costs  50  cents  a  bushel,  or  for 
a  300  bushel  crop,  $150  per  acre. 

As  the  seed  stock  is  all  sold  by  the 
‘  one  big  union,”  the  P.  E.  I.  Potato 
Growers’  Association,  nobody  yet  knows 
what  the  final  price  will  be.  It  is  usual 
with  the  Association  to  retain  around  10 
per  cent  and  pay  the  grower  shipper 
around  90  per  cent,  sometimes  not  so 
much. 

The  20  sacks,  or  50  bushels  per  acre 
of  certified  seed  crop  apportioned  to  all 
the  growers,  have  been  shipped  mostly  all 
by  water,  the  big  steamers  taking  as 
much  as  150,000  bushels.  Scarcely  any 
of  this  seed  stock  is  shipped  by  rail  up 
to  the  close  of  navigation,  and  the  severe 
frost  which  is  here  the  end  of  December 
or  first  week  or  two  in  January.  These 
water  shipments  are  a  great  advantage 
to  the  P.  E.  Island  grower  for  they  are 
readily  shipped  in  such  large  quantities 
and  at  a  freight  rate  so  much  below  rail¬ 
way  rates.  This  is  why.  Southern  grow¬ 
ers  select  Prince  Edward  Island  seed  in¬ 
stead  of  from  other  Northern  potato 
growing  sections. 

Imagine  one  vessel  load  equals  perhaps 
200  carloads.  And  these  vessels  are 
loaded  at  the  several  deep-water  piers  in 
two  days. 

The  seed  potatoes  go  mostly  to  South¬ 
ern  markets,  chiefly  to  Norfolk,  Va., 
which  appears  to  be  the  distributing  point, 
and  from  thence  a  few  cargoes  are  de¬ 
flected  to  Gulf  ports  as  New  Orleans  and 
Galveston.  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island 
also  take  quite  a  quantity. 

Southern  growers,  as  well  as  those 
elsewhere,  are  unwilling  to  pay  more 
than  one-half  the  past  year’s  prices  for 
seed  stock,  but  fresh,  Northern-grown 
seed  they  must  apparently  have,  and  they 
can  get  it  this  year  at  these  low  prices. 
The  fact  that  this  seed  stock,  owing  to 
rigid  inspection  will  not  grade  out  more 
than  one-third  total  yield  per  acre  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  300-bushel  crop  yields  but 
100  bushels  post-inspected  seed  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Some  of  the  other  two-thirds  can 
be  sold  for  table  stock,  and  the  rest  must 
go  to  the  starch  factory  at  38  per  cent. 
Owing  to  the  large  acreage  of  certified 
seed  and  the  privileges  of  shipping  by 
water-borne  freight  to  the  points  of 
distribution  and  consumption  the  Prince 
Edward  Island  grower  will  come  out 
about  square.  j.  a.  m. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 


Books  for  Christmas 


-  FOR  CHILDREN  - 

Coat  Tales,  E.  &  F.  W.  Owen,  (5 

to  10  years  old)  . . . $1.00 

Dream  Hills,  E.  &  F.  W.  Owen,  (5 

to  10  years  old)  .  1.50 

Black  Beauty,  (5  to  12  years  old)  .  .50 

Millions  of  Cats  (Illustrated),  (3 

to  5  years  old)  . 1.25 

Peter  Rabbit’s  Almanac  (3  to  5 

years  old)  . 75 

House  at  Pooh  Corner,  A.  A. 

Milne  (3  to  5  years  old)  . 2.00 

Polly  Patchwork,  Rachel  Field,  (5 

to  8  years  old)  . 75 

The  Lonesomest  Doll,  Abbie  Far- 
well  Brown  (8  to  10  years 

old)  .  1.75 

The  Story  of  the  Gospel,  Foster. . .  1.25 

-  FOR  BOYS  - 

Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Cooper . $2.50 

The  Black  Arrow,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  Illustrated  by  N. 

C.  Wyeth  .  2.50 

- FOR  GIRLS - 

Peter  Pan,  J.  M.  Barrie,  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Arthur  Rackham. .  .$2.50 
A  Little  Princess,  Frances  Hodg¬ 
son  Burnett,  Illustrated  by 
E.  F.  Betts  .  2.50 
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This  Seal 
Stays 
on  Tree 


Healthier,  Sturdier  Trees 


Yes!  Kelly  trees  are  that  hind.  Why? 
Because  they  are  propagated  on  whole 
root,  imported  seedlings  instead  of  piece 
roots,  and  are  planted  on  upland  ground 
for  better  air  drainage.  This  means  most 
profitable  crops  for  you. 

And  you  get  the  right  fruit  because  both 
we  and  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  certify  the  Kelly  tree  to  be 
“True-to-Name.  ” 

Write  for  the  1929  Kelly  Catalog 
Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  166  Cherry  St.,  Dansville.  N.V. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS" 


True  to  Nome  Fruit  Trees 


r 


mm 

WOBTLANU 


Last 

Chance 

50  Trees 

Fof  $1022 


CORTLAND  APPLES  are  money  makers.  Productive, 
fine  red  color,  high  quality,  good  keepers  ami  ship¬ 
pers.  Paying  crop  6th  year.  Sample  apple  I5c  postpaid. 

JUBILEE  SPECIAL :  Offer  Expires  Dec.  31st. 

50  Green-grown  Cortland  Apple  Trees,  two 

years  old,  3  to  t  feet.  Well  branched,  $1  A.  00 

fine  roots .  X  u- _ 

n«nt  you  orchard  with  Cortlands  for  profit. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.  ^c0hreestneIJS"yT 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season  No¬ 
vember  1st  to  May  1st. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

I!  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md 


FORDS 


HAMMER 

MILL 


$ 


fgam  OR  Does  everything  any  hammer  mill 
M  can,  regardless  of  cost,  if  operated 

J  with  21)  h.  p.  or  less.  Splendid 

J  construction.  Special  low  price. 

Send  for  literature. 

MYESS-SHERMflH  CO. 

WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rifo’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


MlrlCmOAn  nu  I  JUUnnflL#2  Year.  Rochester.  N.  y! 

RnvufAfirl  's  profitable  to  raiBe  as  well  as  ornamen, 
UUATTUUU  tal.  Well  rooted  plants,  •1.EO  dozen. 


delivered.  MAX  NURSERY 


Mineral,  Virginia 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  Krea?LrS: 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 


I  AtirpC  New  Popular,  also  World’s  Best 
LVIEIIO  Music,  10c  per  copy.  Catalogue 
free.  Two  copies  to  anyone  for  names  of  ten  persons 
who  play  piano.  WEASNER  MUSIC  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


fimmimmiimimmimimmiimimmii 
TURKEY S  Helen  M.  Baker  ^  1 

Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment.  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

llllllllllllllllllllllimilllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Wanted 


YOU  CAN 

TRUST 


South  Haven 
PEACH 


The  Best  of  all  Peaches 

The  Greening  Nursery  Co.,  Stony  Ridge  Farm, 
Monroe,  Michigan.  Dryville,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  the  midst  of  picking  South 
Havens  from  four-year  trees,  which  are  giving  us  over 
five  baskets  apiece  and  they  sure  are  nice.  We  are  getting 
20-30  cents  above  the  other  varieties  on  the  market.  Some 
of  the  dealers  say  it  is  the  best  tasting  peach  they  have 
had  this  season.  Yours  very  truly, 

STONY  RIDGE  FARM, 

Per  George  H.  Rohur,  Manager. 

Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries 

Bom  uso  Monroe,  Michigan  Still  Crowi„t 


ftt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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He’s 

satisfied ! 

“ Your  carbide  lasts 
longer  than  any  I 
have  tried  .  .  .  and  I 
can  secure  same  in 

town  from  the - 

Hardware  Com¬ 
pany”  That’s  from 
a  letter  written  by  a 
National  user. 

National  Carbide 
probably  will  last 
longer  than  any  you 
have  ever  used.  It 
will  give  you  good, 
honest,  economical 
light  or  heat  for  cook¬ 
ing,  heating  water, 
etc. — and  make  you 
as  satisfied  as  that 
man  and  thousands 
of  others. 

And  you  can  buy 
it  conveniently 
close  at  hand,  in 
yo  ur  own  local  store. 

NATIONAL 

CARBIDE 

342  Madison  Are.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sold  at  your  local  store— if 
not,  send  us  the  name  and 
it  soon  will  be. 


WHEELS 

Trucks  —Wagons 

Steel  or  Wood  Wheels  to  fit 
any  wagon.  Old  wagons  are 
made  new  with  “Electric” 
steel  or  wood  wheels  that  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  describes  Wheels,  Farm 
Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers. 
Write  for  this  catalog  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

48  Elm  St.  Quincy,  III, 


Among  those 
presents 

Right  up  in  the  front  rank 
of  things  to  give  for  Christ¬ 
mas  put  Eveready  Flash¬ 
lights.  Not  only  because 
that’s  one  of  the  easiest  and 
most  successful  ways  out  of 
the  Christmas-gift  dilemma, 
but  because  it’s  the  sensible 
thing  to  do. 

Everybody,  from  six  to 
sixty,  wants  a  genuine  Ever¬ 
eady.  Not  just  “a  flashlight,” 
but  a  genuine  Eveready.  Yes, 
it’s  important  to  insist  on 
this  point.  Genuine  Ever- 
eadys  have  ALL  the  newest 
and  best  features.  There  are 
models  and  types  for  every 
possible  purpose. 

This  year,  brighten  the 
lives  of  all  to  whom  you  give. 
Start  them  right  with  the 
flashlight  habit,  that  national 
movement  to  save  skinned 
shins,  banged  heads  and 
ripped  clothes.  Give  them 
the  world’s  best  portable 
light-maker — a  genuine  Ever¬ 
eady  Flashlight. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30 tb  St.,  New  York 


Care  of  Sansevieria 

I  have  a  plant  which  I  have  been  told 
is  called  “San  Servia.”  It  has  no  stem; 
the  leaves  come  up  straight  from  the 
ground.  The  young  leaves  are  gray  with 
white  streaks  through  them.  The  old  I 
leaves  turn  dark  green  but  still  have  the 
white  streaks.  All  leaves  have  a  pale 
yellow  border  around  the  edge  from  top 
to  bottom  about  %  in.  wide.  When  we 
got  the  plant  last  Fall  it  had  three  leaves. 
After  leaving  it  in  the  yard  all  Summer 
it  now  has  10  leaves.  I  think  it  is  too 
crowded  for  the  pot.  What  can  I  do  with 
it?  Can  I  separate  the  roots,  or  shall  I 
just  put  it  in  a  large  pot?  Of  course  if 
the  roots  could  be  separated  we  could 
have  several  small  plants  instead  of  one 
large  one.  H.  J.  M. 

New  York. 

The  plant  you  refer  to  is  Sansevieria 
zeylanica,  commonly  called  bowstring 
hemp ;  the  variety  with  the  creamy  yellow 
border  is  called  Laurentii.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  fiber  plant  from  tropical  Africa, 
and  is  grown  very  largely  in  cultivation 
for  its  ornamental  foliage.  It  is  a  useful 
house  plant,  as  it  will  thrive  without 
much  sun.  It  may  be  separated  quite 
easily,  this  being  one  of  the  methods  used 
in  propagation,  though  it  makes  growth 
better  if  done  in  June  than  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Shake  off  the  soil,  and  divide 
as  desired  without  bruising,  then  repot  in 
rather  heavy  soil.  Put  broken  crocks  or 
cinders  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  pro¬ 
vide  drainage. 

Sansevierias  are  also  propagated  by 
leaf  cuttings  about  three  inches  long,  put 
in  sandy  soil  under  glass.  These  cut¬ 
tings  take  about  a  month  to  form  roots, 
after  which  a  stolon-like  bud  forms  the 
new  plant  at  some  distance  from  the 
cutting. 


Sterilizing  Polluted  Wells 

The  recent  disastrous  floods  in  the 
Rondout  Valley,  New  York,  polluted 
many  wells.  The  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  issued  a  warning  on 
this  subject  and  gives  the  follownig  treat¬ 
ment  for  such  wells  in  Health  Neivs: 

“Perhaps  the  most  readily  available 
method  of  disinfecting  or  sterilizing  wells 
is  by  means  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime.  For  the  average  size  dug  well 
(about  4  ft.  in  diameter  and  15  ft.  of 
water),  one  12  ounce  can  of  chloride  of 
lime  would  be  sufficient  to  disinfect  the 
water.  If  the  well  varies  very  irujch  in 
size  from  the  dimensions  given,  the 
amount  of  chloride  of  lime  solution  ap¬ 
plied,  should  be  increased  or  decreased 
accordingly. 

“The  following  procedure  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  making  up  the  solution  and  in 
disinfecting  the  well : 

“Put  one  can  (12  ounce)  of  chloride  of 
lime  (obtainable  at  any  grocery  store) 
in  a  pail  and  add  sufficient  warm  water 
(about  %  cup)  to  make  a  paste  which 
will  facilitate  dissolving  the  powder.  The 
paste  should  be  stirred  thoroughly  to 
break  up  any  dry  lumps.  Then  add  water 
gradually  to  the  paste  until  the  pail  is 
about  three-quarters  full,  at  the  same 
time  stirring  the  water  so  that  the  chlor¬ 
ide  of  lime  is  dissolved  as  thoroughly 
as  possible.  Pour  the  solution  into  the 
well  and  stir  if  possible.  Allow  the  dis¬ 
infecting  solution  to  remain  in  the  well 
overnight  and  then  pump  out  the  well  if 
a  strong  taste  of  chloride  is  noticeable. 
The  well  should  then  be  safe  to  use  in 
so  far  as  any  residual  contamination 
from  the  flood  may  he  concerned.” 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Book  op  Shrubs,  by  Prof.  Alfred 
C.  Hottes.  Many  questions  are  asked  as 
to  desirable  shrubs  for  certain  uses  or 
locations,  and  a  book  on  this  subject  is 
welcome.  Prof.  Hottes  advises  as  to 
planting,  pruning  and  general  care,  and 
gives  a  reference  table  showing  color  of 
blossom,  height  the  shrub  attains,  _  and 
other  characteristics.  The  list  giving 
color  of  fruits  will  be  found  interesting 
and  also  those  lists  which  give  adapta¬ 
bility  to  special  conditions.  The  book 
does  not  discuss  conifers,  hut  includes 
other  evergreens.  Advice  given  is  helpful 
and  practical,  and  the  book  is  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  one.  Published  by  A.  T.  De  La 
Mare  Co.,  New  York ;  371  pages,  freely 
illustrated ;  price  $3. 

Foundation  Planting,  by  Leonard 
H.  Johnson.  In  one  of  the  pleasing  in¬ 
troductions  to  this  hook  Frof.  F.  A. 
Waugh  points  out  the  fact  that  founda¬ 
tion  planting — that  is,  planting  about  the 
base  of  the  house — is  peculiarly  Ameri¬ 
can.  In  the  older  countries  the  first 
planting  is  a  hedge  all  along  the  street 
front.  In  America,  the  home  is  open  to 
the  street,  and  the  plantings,  instead  of 
forming  a  hedge  along  the  street,  are 
pushed  back  against  the  foundations  of 
the  house.  Such  plantings  link  the  house 
with  its  surroundings,  remove  a  look  of 
raw  newness,  and  soften  the  harsher 
architectural  features.  This  book  gives 
excellent  advice  as  to  what  to  use  and 
how  to  use  it,  with  diagrams  and  illus¬ 
trations  showing  plans  and  finished 
effects.  There  are  excellent  lists  of  suit¬ 
able  material,  and  the  hook  will  he  found 
very  useful  by  the  nurseryman  and  land¬ 
scape  gardener,  as  well  as  the  home 
planter.  Published  by  A.  T.  De  La  Mare 
Co.,  New  York ;  235  pages,  many  illustra¬ 
tions  ;  price  $3.50. 
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HAfES 

winter 

underwear 

will  fit  you 
like  your 
reflection 
in  the  mirror 

V 

■  ^  Hanes  Collarettes  are  cut 
JL  to  size.  A  40  suit  has  a  40 
collarette.  Won’t  roll  or 
gap  open. 

Hanes  Cuffs  tcon’t  pull 
off.  They  snug  the  wrist. 
Reinforced  on  the  end  to 
prevent  raveling. 

Hanes  Elastic  Shoulders 
give  with  every  move¬ 
ment t,  because  they’re 
made  with  a  service¬ 
doubling  lap  seam.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Strong . 

4  Hanes  Closed  Crotch 
really  stays  closed.  Crotch 
can’t  bind ,  for  Hanes  is 
fitted  by  trunk  measure¬ 
ment  as  well  as  chest. 


Hanes  Elastic  Anklea 
never  bunch  over  the  shoe- 
tops.  iVo  ugly  pucker 
showing  under  socks. 


DON’T  cramp  your  style 
with  ordinary  underwear. 
Look  at  the  HANES  5  points. 
Notice  the  cut  and  finish. 
Know  that  here  is  the  rare 
snug  fit  and  the  all-tlie-time 
comfort  which  active  man 
and  ©asy-goer  both  crave  in 
winter  underwear. 

Startlingly  low  price  for 
so  much  warmth,  wear  and 
satisfaction:  SI  to  $1*75  ac¬ 
cording  to  weight  you  pre¬ 
fer  to  wear.  75e  to  $1  for 
shirts  and  drawers.  All  guar¬ 
anteed-— every  thread,  stitch 
and  button.  Seams  flat- 
locked — doubly  strong,  but 
smooth  as  lather.  From 
extra-heavy  to  light-weight 
in  all  sizes. 


HANES  Underwear  for 
boys  is  as  carefully  made  as 
the  men’s  garments.  As  snug, 
soft  and  comfortable.  It’s 
built  for  strenuous  play, 
long  wear  and  continual 
washing.  Has  its  own  spe¬ 
cial  points  of  superiority. 
Carries  full-sized  guarantee. 
Remarkably  low  priced  — 
only  $1  for  boys’,  age  2  to 
16,  and  Merrichild  Waist 
Suits,  age  2  to  12.  Short 
sleeve,  knee  length  gar¬ 
ments  in  both.  HANES  is 
the  underwear  for  every 
male  member  of  the  family. 

If  your  store  hasn’t 
HANES,  write  to  P.H.  HANES 
Knitting  Company,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 

i 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

November  22,  1928. 

MILK 

November:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.35. 

In  classes  2A  a:id  2B,  differential  of 
6e  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers,  November :  Class 
1,  $3.17 ;  Class  2,  $2.30 ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy .$0.50% @$0.51 

Extras,  92  score  . . . . 

.00% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.46 

@ 

.49% 

Seconds  . 

.44 

@ 

.45 

Lower  grades  . 

.421/2  @ 

.431/2 

Ladies  . 

.38 

@' 

.41 

Packing  stock  . 

.35 

@ 

.38 

Renovated  . 

-421/2® 

.43% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.52 

@ 

.52% 

Extra  . 

.51 

@ 

.51% 

Firsts  . 

.47 

@ 

.50 

Seconds  . 

.45 

@ 

.46 

Centralized  . •  •  • 

.44 

@ 

.47% 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  June  special.$0.28 

@$0.28 1/2 

Fresli,  average  run  .  . .  . 

.2o 

@ 

.20  y2 

Wis.,  flats,  held . 

.261/2® 

•27  x/2 

Daisies,  fresh . 

•24%@ 

.25 

EGGS 

* 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  .  . . 

$0.65 

@$0.66 

Extras  . 

.62 

@ 

.64 

Average  extras  .  .  . ,  . 

.60 

@ 

.61 

Extra  firsts  . 

.40 

@ 

.58 

Firsts  . 

.33 

@ 

.45 

Pacific  Coast,  white  .  . . 

.45 

@ 

.64 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.66 

@ 

.67 

Gathered,  best . ^0  @  *§6 

Common  to  good . 29  @  -4o 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS,  RABBITS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0-40 @$0.43 

Fair  to  good . 30® 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . ff@ 

Ducks  . 14  @ 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  dry— 

Nearby  . /~@ 

Maryland  . rijn 

Virginia  . rn^i 

Northwestern . ^0® 

Western . 48® 

Oklahoma . 47® 

Kentucky-Tennessee . 47® 

Texas  . f6@ 

Poor  to  good . 

Old  toms . go® 

Old  hens . 35® 

Turkeys,  Iced — Maryland  ...  -jj-® 

Virginia  . ^4® 

Old  toms . 32® 

Old  hens . '/|@ 

Turkeys,  Frozen — Wn.,  toms.  -45® 

Fair  to  good . -34® 

Wn.,  hens . 40® 

Fair  to  good  . . 32® 

Young  toms  . ■»  -35® 

Old  hens  . 30® 

Argentine,  young  toms  .  . .  -35® 

Young  hens . 35® 

Squabs,  white,  lb . -§5® 

Dark,  doz .  2.50® 

Culls  . . .  1.50  @ 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair  .  . .  .35® 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb .  , 

Chickens . -0® 

Roosters  . 

Ducks . 20 

Geese . 

Tame  rabbits . 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $11.50@13.50 

Bulls  .  £.25@  o-o 

Calves  best  . 18.00®  18.50 

Common  to  good . 10.00®  13.00 

^Vippr,  5.00®  6.7o 

Lambs ::::: . 13.00@13.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.22®$0.25 

Good  to  prime . 17®  .20 

Culls  . 13@  -16 

Lambs,  h.h.,  each  .  8.00 @14.00 

Pigs,  20  to  30  lbs . 18®  .20 

Steers,  100  lbs . 23.00 @27 .00 

Bulls  . . 14.00@18.50 

Cows  . 16.00  @18.00 

POTATOES 


.39 

.24 

.34 

.27 

.55 

.55 

.53 

.52 

.50 

.49 

.49 

.48 

.45 

.39 

.36 

.54 

.52 

.48 

.47 

.45 

.47 

.44 

.42 

.39 

.46 

.41 

.46 

.42 

.75 

3.50 

2.00 

.50 


.37 

.20 

.  .20® 

.25 

.20@ 

.28 

.20® 

.25 

Swreet  potatoes,  bbl.  .  1.50®  2.25 

Bu.  bskt . 1.00@  1.25 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.00  @$1.25 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 15®  .23 

Cabbage,  ton  . 33.00@36.00 


Carrots,  bu .  1.25  ( 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.00® 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 1.00® 


1.75 
2.50 
1-60 

#ucumbers,  bu .  1.75®  5.50 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl..  15.00 

Kale,  bbl . 60@  .75 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  1.50®  2.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50®  2.25 

Lima  beans,  bu .  7.00®  8.50 

Onions,  100  lbs . 3.00®  4.25 

Okra,  bu . 2.50®  6.00 

Parsley,  bu . 50®  .75 

Peas,  bu . 2.00@10.00, 

Radishes,  bu .  1.00@  1.25' 


Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl . 

Hubbard,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  _ _ 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 

Watercress,  100  behs . 

DRIED  BEANS 


1.00 

2.50@ 

3.00 

2.50  @ 

3.00 

1.00@ 

7.00 

1.00® 

3.00 

1.60® 

1.90 

2.50® 

3.50 

(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.25@12.50 


Pea  .  9.65®  9.75 

Red  kidney .  8.25  @  8.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.50@$3.50 

Bbl .  2.00@12.00 

Pears,  bbl . 3.00®  7.50 

Quinces,  bu . 50®  1.25 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 3.25®  3.75 


Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 40 @  .55 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Ilay.  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  . 23.00 @24.00 

No.  3 . 15.00@21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00 @25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@25.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring  . $1.36% 


No.  2  red  .  1.58% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.06% 

Oats,  No.  2  -white . 55 

Barley . 77% 

Rye  .  1.12% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.58@  .60 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 75®  .80 

Gathered  . . 50®  .70 

Fowls,  lb . 40®.  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50 @  .65 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50®  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35®  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02®  .03 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15®  .20 

String  beans,  lb . 30®  .35 

Lima  beans,  lb . 35@  .40 

Peas,  lb . 40@  .45 

Lettuce,  head  . 05 @  .15 

Onions,  lb . 10®  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 05®  .10 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
52c.  ‘  - 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  60c:  duck  eggs,  doz., 
70c;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  45c;  minimum  weight,  all 
eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c;  cottage,  roll, 
5c;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A.  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  .$1.75; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  4c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  new  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  4c;  cabbage,  red,  head,  6c;  new  car¬ 
rots,  bch,  5c;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c;  cauliflower, 
lb.,  10c;  endive,  lb.,  8c;  horseradish,  %  pt., 
15c;  horseradish  root,  lb.,  10c;  leek,  bch,  5c; 
lettuce,  Iceland,  head',  5c;  home-grown,  bch,  5c; 
onions,  pk.,  30c;  pie  pumpkins,  lb.,  10  to  15c; 
new  potatoes,  pk.,  25c;  parsley,  bch.,  10c;  pep¬ 
pers,  doz.,  25c;  pieplant,  3  lbs.,  5c:  potatoes, 
bu.,  85c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  radishes,  bch, 
5c;  salsify,  bch,  10c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
spinach,  pk.,  30c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4c; 
Summer  squash,  lb.,  2c;  turnips,  rutabagas, 
lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  33c; 
light  fowls,  lb.,  35c:  broilers,  lb.,  40c;  geese, 
lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry.- — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  35c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  32c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb..  12c;  pressed  veal, 
lb.,  40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c:  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  20c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  26c; 
hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  stew¬ 
ing  lamb,  lb.,  15e;  mutton  chops,  lb..  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  roasts,  lb..  25  to  30c; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  55c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c; 
sliced,  lb.,  38c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork 
loin,  lb.,  28c;  whole  hams,  lb.,  34c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.,  25c;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12e;  maple  sugar, 
lb..  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet  cider, 
gal.,  40c;  strawberry  plants.  100,  75c;  hickory 
nuts,  qt.,  15c;  eordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  25  to  28c;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  25  to  33c;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  25  to  32c;  dressed, 
lb.,  40  to  45c;  broilers,  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
Leghorns,  26c;  heavy,  30  to  33c;  squabs,  pair, 
75c  to  $1;  butter,  lb.,  58  to  65c;  eggs,  60  to 
70c;  grade  A,  24-oz.,  case,  $19  to  $19.50;  fancy, 
white,  $20  to  $21;  unclassified,  $17.50;  retail, 
70  to  72c;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  55  to  60c;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  75c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu.,  75c  to 

$1;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  60  to  90c;  celery,  doz. 
bchs.  40  to  50c;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1.75 

to  $2.50;  honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c;  cap,  25c;  let¬ 
tuce,  crate,  75c  to  $1.65;  maple  syrup,  gal., 

$2.50;  onions,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  potatoes,  bu.,  70  to  85c;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs,  60c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  75c  to  $1; 

squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50:  endive,  doz.,  50c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3.50;  grapes,  lb., 
2%  to  4c;  pears,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  prunes,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $12  to  $14; 
wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  prices  have  advanced  while  eggs  hold 
strong.  Apple  prices  are  holding  firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  higher: 
creamery,  prints,  55  to  56c;  tubs,  53  to  54c; 
firsts,  46  to  48c.  Cheese,  steady!  new  daisies, 
flats,  brick,  27  to  28c;  longhorn,  28  to  30c; 
limburger,  32  to  33c;  brick,  Swiss,  34  to  35c. 
Eggs,  firm;  grade  A.  60  to  65c;  grade  B,  50  to 
55c;  grade  C,  29  to  41c;  unclassified,  45  to  60c. 

*  Poultry. — Dressed,  steady;  fowls,  26  to  33c; 
chickens.  32  to  38c;  old  roosters,  20  to  22c; 
ducks,  26  to  28c;  geese,  20  to  25c;  turkeys,  45 


to  53c.  Live  poultry,  firmer;  fowls,  19  to  30c; 
old  roosters,  19  to  20c;  springers,  21  to  28e; 
ducks,  24  to  28c;  geese,  21  to  23c;  turkeys, 
35  to  45c. 

>  Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm;  Alexan¬ 
der,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.35;  King,  Twenty  Ounce, 
$1  to  $1.75;  Russet,  Hubbardson,  Pippin,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  Baldwin,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Wealthy,  $1 
to  $2;  Wolf  River,  $1.40  to  $1.75;  Northern  Spy, 
$1.50  to  $3;  McIntosh,  $1.75  to  $3;  Spitzenberg, 
$2.25  to  $3;  Delicious,  western,  box,  $3  to  $3.50; 
Rome  Beauty,  $2.35  to  $2.75;  Jonathan,  $1.75 
to  $2.35.  Potatoes,  weak;  home-grown,  bu.,  35 
to  70c;  150-lb.  sack,  $1.50  to  $2;  sweets,  Md., 
hamper,  $1.25  to  $1.35. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  firm;  medium, 
cwt.,  $9.25  to  $9.75;  pea,  $9.50  to  $10;  marrow, 
red  kidney,  $11  to  $12;  white  kidney,  $12  to 
$14.  Onions,  firm;  homegrown,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$3;  100-lb.  sack,  $3.50  to  $4;  Spanish,  crate, 
$1.75  to  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Casabas,  Cal.,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $2;  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $4  to  $4.25; 
grapes,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.60;  Cal.,  Malaga,  lug, 
$1.40  to  $1.50;  Cal.,  Emperor,  $1.75  to  $1.90; 
pears,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.75;  quinces,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.25. 

1  egetables. — Beans,  La.,  wax,  green,  hamper, 
$3  to  $4;  beets,  bu..  90c  to  $1.25;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  20c;  cabbage,  bu.,  25  to 
70c;  carrots,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.25;  cauliflower,  bu., 
60c  to  $1.25;  celery,  doz.,  50  to  90c;  cucumbers, 
bskt,  $2.50  to  $3;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.75; 
lettuce,  box,  50c  to  $1;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  50  to 
55c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25;  oyster 
plants,  doz.  bchs,  85c  to  $1;  parsley,  doz.  bchs, 
25  to  30c;  parsnips,  *4  bu.  bskt,  80c  to  $1.25; 
peas.  Cal.,  crate,  $7.50*  to  $8;  peppers,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.35;  pumpkins,  bu.,  50  to  90c;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs,  25  to  50c:  spinach,  bu.,  25  to  90c; 
squash,  bu.,  85c  to  $1;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  carton, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  turnips,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  water¬ 
cress,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c. 

Honey,  steady;  white  comb,  lb.,  22  to  23c; 
dark,  13  to  14e. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  loose,  ton,  $16.50 
to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $15;  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $11;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $36;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $35;  red-dog,  $44;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $45;  oilmeal,  34  per 
cent,  $58;  hominy,  $39.50;  gluten.  $44.55;  oat- 
feed,  $17.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  market  at  Boston  has  ruled  moderately 
firm  on  most  produce  offered.  Apples  show  lit¬ 
tle  change  with  ordinary  quality  plentiful  and 
in  poor  demand.  Beets,  cauliflower,  good  cel¬ 
ery,  cranberries,  spinach,  and  squash  were  the 
most  active  of  the  vegetables.  The  wool  market 
generally  appears  very  firm. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  steady 
on  best.  Native  Baldwins  ord..  50c  to  $1. 
Fancy,  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Extra  fancv,  $2  to  $2.50. 
McIntosh  ord.,  $1.25  to  $2.75.  Fancy,  $3  to 
$4  std.  bu.  box.  Me.,  bbls.,  A2*4-in.  up,  Wolf 
River,  $3  to  $3.50.  U.  S.  1,  2%-in.  Va.  Stay- 
mans,  $L50  to  $1.60.  Yorks,  $1.50  to  $1.65  bu. 
bskt.  Wash.,  fancy  Staymans,  all  sizes,  $2  to 
$2.25  box. 

Beets.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs,  75c  to  $1.  Cut  off,  $1  to  $1.50  std. 
bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  white,  85c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  Savoy, 
mostly  $1  to  $1.25  bbl.  N.  Y.  Danish.  100-lb. 
sacks,  few  sales,  $1.65  to  $2.  Me.  Danish,  $1.65 
to  $1.75  100  lbs. 

Carrots.  - — -  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  24  bchs,  75c  to  $1.10.  Cut  off,  $1  to 
$1.50  std.  bu.  box.  Cal.,  crts,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Cauliflower. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  4-12  hds.,  50  to  85c.  N.  Y„  $2.50  to 
$2.65  crt.  Cal.,  crts,  $1.25. 

Celery.. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs,  white,  $1.25  to  $2.50.  Pascal,  $3 
to  $3.50  .std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  two- 
thirds  crts.,  best,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  poorer,  lower. 
Cal.,  crts.,  mostly  $5. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native  *4  bbl.  crts,  $3  to  $3.75; 
V2  bbls..  $6  to  $7;  few  $7.50. 

Cucumbers.— Supplies  light,  demand  good. 
Native,  50  to  70  cukes,  med.  to  No.  1,  $5  to 
$10.  Fancy,  $11;  few  higher  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce.- — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  h.h.,  ord.,  18  hds.,  60c  to  $1.25. 
Cal.,  $3.50  to  $5.50;  few'  $6  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native  and  Pa.  fancy,  75c  to  $1.25 
3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow’s,  $1.50  to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box.  Mass., 
100  lbs.,  $2.75  to  $3.50.  Valencias,  Spanish, 
$2.50  %  case.  Ind.  and  Ohio,  100  lbs.,  $4  to 
$4.25.  N.  Y.,  medium,  $3.50  100  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  75  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.,  100-lb. 
bags,  Gr.  Mts„  $1.15;  few  $1.20. 

Spinach. — 'Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
for  best.  Native,  40  to  75e  std.  bu.  box.  N.  J. 
and  Md.  bu.  bskt.  Savoy,  mostly  $1.15  to  $1.25. 

Squash.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  Blue  Hubbard,  $40  to  $50  ton.  Blue 
Hubbard.  $1.25  to  $1.75  bbl.  Fancy,  Turban, 
mostly,  $2  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  im¬ 
proved.  Hothouse,  20  to  22c;  few,  25c  lb.  Cal., 
lugs,  best,  $3  to  $3.25.  Ohio,  hothouse,  fancy, 
mostly,  $2  to  $2.50  10-lb.  bskt. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  quiet.  No. 
1  Timothy,  $24.50  to  $25.50.  Eastern,  $17.50 
to  $22.  Clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22  ton. 

Butter.— Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
50c.  Firsts,  46*4  to  49*40.  Seconds,  44*4  to 
46c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  73c.  Mixed  colors,  71c.  White 
extras,  71c  doz.  Fresh  eastern  extras,  65c. 
Undergrades,  35  to  40c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extras  fresh, 
26  to  27c.  Firsts  new,  25  to  26c.  Extras  held, 
31  to  32e.  Firsts  held,  28  to  30c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $9.50  to 
$10.  Cal.  small  white,  $9.50  to  $9.75.  Yellow 
Eyes,  $9.50  to  $10.  Red  Kidney,  $8.50  to  $8.75. 
Limas,  $10.50  to  $11  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool. — Market  firm.  Demand  good.  Receipts 
of  domestic  at  Boston  for  week  ending  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1928,  453,900  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  46c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  38  to  39c;  *4  blood,  combing,  51  to  52c; 
clothing,  43  to  44c;  %  blood,  56c;  clothing,  50 
to  51c;  H  blood,  combing,  54  to  55c;  clothing, 
45  to  47c;  low  *4  blood,  combing,  48  to  49c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  $1.10  to 
$1.15;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03;  *4  blood,  comb¬ 
ing.  $1.08  to  $3.10;  clothing,  97c  to  $1;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1  to  $1.05;  clothing,  91  to 
97c;  *4  blood,  combing,  93  to  96c;  clothing,  80 
to  85c;  low  *4  blood,  combing,  82  to  87c.  Terr, 
mostly,  combing,  $1.12  to  $1.15;  clothing;  $1 
to  $1.05;  *4  blood,  combing,  $1.08  to  $1.12; 
clothing,  98c  to  $1.02;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.02 
to  $1.07;  clothing,  95  to  98c;  *4  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  95c  to  $1;  clothing,  90  to  93c;  low  *4 
blood,  combing,  S7  to  90c. 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

These  figures  and  notes  are  supplied  by  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Connecticut  Market  Bulletin,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Hartford. 

Native  live  turkey  sales  were  reported  on 
several  markets  and  quotations  were  higher  in 
the  middle  and  western  parts  of  the  State  than 
in  Eastern  Connecticut.  Poultrymen  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  London  and  Norwich  were 
selling  live  turkeys  at  50c  per  lb. ;  while  Hart¬ 
ford,  50  and  60c  per  lb.;  reports  from  Water- 
bury  indicated  55  to  60c  per  lb.  Native  live 
geese  brought  25  to  30c  per  lb.  while  specially 


fattened  stock  brought  30  to  32c  per  lb.  Live 
ducks  sold  for  25  to  28c  per  lb.  Native 
dressed  turkeys  brought  70  to  75c  per  lb  in 
Hartford. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Bridgeport,  Nov.  20. — Fruits  and  Vegetables: 
Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  A2*4-in., 
bbl.,  $5.50  to  $6  King,  14  qts.,  75c  to  $1;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  14  qts.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Pippins,  14  qts., 
$1  to  $1.15;  Greengings,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  No.  2  and  drops,  14 
qts.,  40  to  60c;  cranberries,  *4  bbl.  box,  $7.50 
to  $9;  grapes,  Concord,  12  qts.,  65  to  75c; 
oranges,  Florida,  176-216,  $4  to  $5;  beets,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  cauliflower,  doz.  crate,  $1.50  to 
$2;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  celery,  12-stalk  bun.,  80  to  90c;  kale, 
bu.,  50  to  75c;  lettuce,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.50; 
onions,  bu..  $2.25  to  $2.50;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10;  2  bu.  U.  S. 
No.  1,  $1.65  to  $1.85;  pumpkins,  Sugar,  doz., 
$1  to  $1.25;  rutabagas,  100  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
spinach,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  squash,  lb.,  3  to  4c; 
turnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.  Poultry  and  Dairy: 
Chickens,  live,  lb.,  25  to  29c;  dressed,  lb..  40 
to  45c;  ducks,  dressed,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  fowds, 
30  to  36e;  live,  lb.,  20  to  30c;  eggs..  Conn, 
new-laid  fancy,  75  to  80c;  Conn,  special  No. 
1,  70  to  72c;  Conn,  special  No.  2,  55  to  60c; 
Conn,  extra,  70"  to  72c;  Conn,  gathered,  68  to 
70c;  western,  38  to  52c;  butter,  92  score,  lb., 
49  to  53c. 

Hartford.  Nov.  21. — Fruits  and  Vegetables: 
Apples,  Baldwins,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  A2*/2-in., 
bbl.,  $3.50  to  $5;  McIntosh,  14  qts.,  $1.50  to 
$2;  Pippins,  14  qts.,  75c  to  $1;  Greenings,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.75;  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
No.  2  and  drops,  14  qts.,  35  to  50c;  cranber¬ 
ries,  *4-bbl.  box,  7.50  to  $9.50;  grapes,  Con¬ 
cord,  12  qts.,  65  to  75c;  oranges,  Florida,  176- 
216,  $4  to  $5;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.75;  cabbage,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  eelerv, 

12-stalk  bun.,  75c  to  $1;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 

lettuce,  doz.,  90c  to  $1.35;  onions,  bu.,  $1.75 

to  $2.50;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  potatoes, 
bu.,  75  to  90c;  2  bu.  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.50  to 
$1.80;  pumpkins.  Sugar,  doz.,  $1.10  to  $1.50; 
rutabagas,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  spinach,  bu., 
75c  to  $1;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  turnips,  bu., 
90c  to  $1.  Poultry  and  Dairy:  Chickens,  live, 
lb.,  25  to  32c;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  48c;  ducks, 
dressed,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  fowl,  dressed,  lb.,  30 
to  36c;  live,  lb.,  24  to  31c;  eggs,  Conn,  new- 
laid  fancy.  72c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  68  to  70c; 
Conn,  special  No.  2,  55  to  60c;  Conn,  extra, 

65  to  68c;  Conn,  gathered,  60  to  65c;  western, 
40  to  60c;  butter,  92  score,  lb.,  50  to  56c. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  movement  of  fruits  and  vegetables  has 
not  been  at  all  satisfactory  during  the  past 
week.  The  weather  has  been  unseasonably 
warm  which  affected  the  demand  for  all  kinds 
of  produce.  The  weather  also  affected  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  some  of  the  produce  such  as  spinach  and 
Brussels  sprouts,  most  of  which  appeared  ou 
the  market  with  leaves  turning  brown  and  other¬ 
wise  undesirable.  A  week  ago  Brussels  sprouts 
moved  readily  at  15  to  22c  a  quart,  but  recently 
5  to  12c  a  quart  has  been  the  range.  Spinach 
slumped  to  a  range  of  25  to  50c  a  bushel,  a 
drop  of  15  to  25c  a  bushel  during  the  week.  Of 
course  in  the  case  of  spinach,  available  sup¬ 
plies  have  increased  considerably  with  Vir¬ 
ginia  recently  added  to  the  nearby  States  ship¬ 
ping  Fall  spinach,  movement  from  that  State  be¬ 
coming  fairly  heavy  by  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  There  was  a  heavy  supply  of  mushrooms, 
resulting  in  a  demoralized  market  and  relatively 
low  prices,  3-lb.  baskets  selling  25  to  75c  as  to 
grade,  quality  and  condition.  Sweet  potatoes 
were  very  dull  and  sw’eets  from  all  sections 
sold  slowly.  But  few  Maryland  and  Delaware 
sweets  exceeded  $1  a  bushel,  and  the  best  yel¬ 
low  sweet  potatoes  from  New  Jersey  ranged  80c 
to  $1  per  %-bu.  basket.  Receipts  of  nearby 
carrots  were  heavy,  also  beets,  carrots  selling 
iy2  to  2%c  bunch  and  when  topped  at  from 
50c  to  $1  per  %  bu.  The  market  on  cauliflower 
has  been  a  little  slow.  Long  Island  crates  rang¬ 
ing  $1.75  to  $2.50.  There  is  practically  no  good 
lettuce  arriving  from  Eastern  States.  Potatoes 
were  very  dull.  Pennsylvania  potatoes  were 
quoted  at  $1.20  to  $1.35  per  2-bu.  sack,  and 
%-bu.  baskets  from  nearby  ranged  35  to  45c. 
The  market  on  string  beans  was  firm  on  good 
stock.  Florida  %-bu.  hampers  selling  $4.50  to 
$5.50,  and  Virginia  stock  $3.50  to  $4.50  per 
bushel  hamper.  The  cabbage  market  was  ir¬ 
regular.  Early  in  the  week  prices  declined,  but 
a  sharp  advance  of  $10  or  $12  a  ton,  to  a 
range  of  $35  to  $40  a  ton  for  York  State  Danish 
was  made  later.  These  prices  did  not  hold, 
however,  and  the  market  closed  $35  to  $38  a 
ton.  York  State  yellow  onions  held  steady  to 
firm  at  $2.50  to  $4.25  per  100-lb.  sack.  Apples? 
continued  to  be  dull.  Those  moving  into  the 
market  from  nearby  are  mostly  medium  to  poor, 
tlie  movement  and  priee  not  being  sufficient  to 
attract  very  much  high  quality  fruit  from 
storage.  Anticipated  demand  the  week  pre¬ 
vious  to  Thanksgiving,  however,  will  likely 
bring  out  some  of  this  fancy  fruit.  The  mar¬ 
ket  on  barreled  apples  was  also  dull,  Delaware 
Grimes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2*4-in.  and  up,  selling 
at  $4,  and  Virginia  unclassifified  Romes  ami 
VVinesaps  at  $1  a  bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  egg  receipt  t 
last  week  of  about  5,000  cases  over  the  week 
previous,  there  was  a  shortage  of  fine  fresh 
eggs  and  prices  advanced  3c  a  dozen.  Unat¬ 
tractive  stock,  as  usual,  was  quiet  and  irregu¬ 
lar.  Fresh  extra  firsts  advanced  to  52c  a  dozen, 
and  firsts  were  quoted  at  47c.  Storge  packed, 
extra  firsts  were  steadily  held  at  35  to  36c  an  I 
storage  packed  firsts  at  32  to  33c  a  dozen.  Un¬ 
dergrade  eggs  showed  little  change  during  the 
week,  fresh  seconds  selling  at  33  to  34c.  A 
limited  amount  of  trading  was  reported  in  care¬ 
fully  selected  candled  fresh  eggs  in  cartons  a  t 
61  to  63c  a  dozen.  The  cold  storage  holdings  of 
eggs  in  Philadelphia  on  November  17  was  148,- 
590  cases  or  17,100  cases  more  than  on  same 
date  a  year  ago.  Cold  storage  holdings  of  eggs 
for  the  entire  country  as  of  November  1  were 
6,249,000  cases  compared  with  5,485,000  cases 
on  November  1,  1927,  and  5,921,000  cases  the 
five-year  average.  Reductions  during  the  mont  1 
of  October  were  around  182,000  cases  less  tha  1 
during  the  same  month  in  1927.  At  the  same 
time  the  holdings  of  frozen  eggs  were  over  11- 
200,000  lbs.  larger  than  a  year  ago,  and  we  1 
toward  30,000,000  lbs.  more  than  the  five-year 
average. 

There  was  only  a  limited  demand  for  liv  e 
poultry.  Receipts  were  not  heavy  but  they 
were  in  excess  of  the  requirements  and  a  weak 
market  prevailed.  Only  the  large  fat  fowl: 
brought  as  high  at  30c  a  lb.  and  there  were 
plenty  of  ordinary  fowl  which  sold  at  from  25 
to  27c  a  lb.  White  Leghorn  fowl,  heavy,  ranged 
24  to  25c  and  smaller  sizes  sold  as  low  as  20c 
a  lb.  Spring  chickens  were  rather  quiet,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  averaging  29c  and  mixed  breed 
26c  a  lb.  Very  few  good  turkeys  were  received 
and  the  market  was  slow  with  prices  lower, 
young  turkeys  ranging  42  to  44c,  and  old  toms 
38  to  40c  a  lb.  Fat  geese  were  quoted  26  to 
28c.  Fine  large  fresh-killed  fowl  ruled  firm, 
fowl  weighing  5  to  6  lbs.,  barreled  packed  sell¬ 
ing  32  to  33c  and  western  boxed  packed  up  to 
34c  a  lb.  Medium  sizes  ranged  27  to  31c  an  l 
small  sold  as  low  as  23c.  Fancy  soft  meatod 
roasting  chickens  were  kept  well  cleaned  up, 
western  chickens  ranging  33  to  40c  as  to  size. 
Nearby  broilers,  barreled  packed,  iced,  he)  1 
steady  at  38  to  40c  a  lb.  Buyers  showed  very 
little  interest  in  fresh  killed  turkeys  unless 
fancy,  nearby’s  ranging  53  to  55c  a  lb,  B,  W.  S. 
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I  A  single  step  of  this 

I  Goodrich  Giant 

4 

m  measures  months  of  rugged  wear 


Pound  .  .  .  scrape  .  .  .  stretch  .  .  .  bend!  In  a  few 
minutes,  a  battery  of  machines  at  our  factory  tests 
the  wearing  power  of  the  rubber  that  goes  into 
our  boots  and  overshoes  more  than  you  could  in 
many  months. 


This  sturdy  Norka  comes 
in  black  with  white  or 
brown  sole.  Unrivaled  for 
heavy  wear. 


These  strong,  comfortable 
all-rubber  overshoes  come 
in  all  sizes  with  4,  5  or 
6  buckles . 


A  favorite  with 
farmers  —  this 
brown  Goodrich 
boot  with  white 
sole.  Sizes,  boys’  to 
men’s.  All  lengths, 
knee  to  hip. 


RUBBER.  FOOTWEAR. 
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ABIT  of  the  rubber  that  goes 
into  the  sole  and  heel  is 
slipped  into  one  of  these  machines. 
At  high  speed,  it’s  rubbed  more 
in  a  couple  of  hours  than  you 
would  rub  it  in  a  year  of  use. 

A  piece  of  rubber  such  as  goes 
into  the  uppers  is  tested  in  another 
machine  to  make  sure  it’s  both 
elastic  and  strong.  In  a  few  sec¬ 
onds,  it’s  given  harder  pulling 
than  you  would  give  it  in  months 
of  wear. 

Twist — bend — twist,  again  and 
again!  A  section  of  the  rubber 
that’s  used  over  the  instep  and  at 
the  toe  is  put  in  a  third  machine. 
The  machine  strains  it  far  more  in 
an  hour  than  you  would  in  a  year. 

These  tests  are  truly  astonish¬ 
ing.  It’s  as  if  a  “giant  farmer” 


put  on  a  pair  of  Goodrich  boots 
and — like  the  giant  who  walked 
seven  leagues  at  a  step — strode 
through  a  whole  year’s  wear  in  a 
single  afternoon. 


These  tests  assure  you  of  good 
value  when  you  buy  Goodrich 
footwear.  Look  for  the  name 
Goodrich.  It  is  plainly  stamped 
on  all  our  boots,  overshoes  and 
rubbers — the  honor  mark  of  a  great 
company. 

From  sturdy  boots,  overshoes  and 
work-rubbers  for  men  and  boys  to 
dainty  stylish  Zippers  and  rubbers 
for  women  and  girls,  the  Goodrich 
line  of  tested  rubber  footwear 
meets  the  needs  of  every  member 
of  your  family.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Company ,  Akron ,  Ohio , 
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An  Open  Letter  to  the 
Farmers  of  America 

PROBABLY  at  some  time  or  other  you’ve 
heard  or  read  something  about  Florida  farm¬ 
ing.  Maybe  it  has  been  true — or  maybe  it 
has  been  painted  a  little  too  much.  And  maybe, 
being  a  good  farmer  with  the  necessary  amount 
of  horsesense,  you  haven’t  believed  many  of  the 
things  you’ve  heard  about  Florida. 

It  is  hard  for  a  farmer  in  the  wheat  belt  or 
any  other  section  of  the  country  to  realize  the 
wide  range  of  farming  activities  in  Florida.  It 
is  hard  to  understand  that  this  one  State  produces 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  crops  every  year, 
ranging  from  oranges  and  tropical  fruits  to  to¬ 
bacco  and  corn  and  cotton;  that  in  sections  of 
Florida  there  are  rolling  lands  where  general  farm¬ 
ing  and  stock  raising  and  poultry  production  are 
carried  on  in  a  big  way;  that  in  other  sections 
of  the  State  specialized  farming  such  as  truck¬ 
raising,  bulb  culture,  fern-growing,  grape-growing, 
and  winter  strawberries  and  other  fruits  are  raised 
on  comparatively  small  farms;  that  in  sections  of 
the  State  it  is  common  practice  to  raise  two  or 
more  commercial  crops  a  year  on  the  same  land. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  farmer  may  have  so 
wide  a  choice  of  activities  as  are  open  to  him  in 
Florida.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  soils  of  one 
State  could  produce  such  a  variety  of  crops.  If  you 
are  a  resident  of  the  ice-belt,  it  is  hard  to  picture 
growing  crops  and  ripening  fruit  in  midwinter. 

But  these  things  are  true.  And,  being  true, 
there  are  naturally  many  opportunities  for  farmers 
and  horticulturists  in  Florida  which  never  can  exist 
in  a  state  without  Florida’s  climate  advantages. 

You  know  farming  isn’t  a  bed  of  roses— any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  The  farmer  earns  his  way. 

He  must  have  capital  to  operate  his  farm — espe¬ 
cially  if  he  plans  to  locate  in  a  new  section.  He 
must  have  character,  perseverance,  sound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farming ;  and  he  must  be  willing  to  take  the 
advice  of  specialists  who  can  help  him  to  success. 

The  facilities  of  this  office  are  always  open  to 
farmers  of  this  kind.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  in  daily  touch  with  farming  conditions  in 
all  sections  of  Florida.  We  frankly  believe  Florida 
today  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  the  best 
farmers  in  America — and  we  are  always  glad  to 
hear  from  good  farmers  who  want  to  know  facts 
about  farming  in  Florida.  We  print  a  coupon 
below  this  letter.  Use  it  for  any  information  you 
would  like  to  have. 

NATHAN  MAYO, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

FLORIDA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

TALLAHASSEE 

This  coupon  will  bring  an  answer  to  your  questions  : 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  ■ 

Tallahassee,  Florida  ■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

i 

■ 

.  ■ 

(SUBJECT)  ■ 

■ 

■ 

NAME  .  | 

■ 

I 

I 

■ 

ADDRESS . ■ 

BNY  ! 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Fire  Nov.  14  in  the  six- 
story  building  occupied  by  the  Eppe 
Trading  Corporation  at*  71-73  Irving 
St.,  Brooklyn,  caused  two  deaths  and 
damage  estimated  at  $300,000.  Several 
hundred  tons  of  rags  and  paper,  baled 
by  the  Eppe  Corporation,  were  in  the 
building,  and  dense  smoke  caused  by  the 
burning  bales  almost  hid  the  building 
from  view. 

A  victim  of  radium  paint,  his  own  in¬ 
vention,  Dr.  Sabin  Von  Socliocky,  45, 
consulting  expert  for  the  United  States 
Radium  Corporation,  died  Nov.  14  at 
his  home,  207  Amherst  St.,  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  of  aplastic  anaemia.  Thirteen 
blood  transfusions  had  been  made  in  the 
attempt  to  save  his  life.  Dr.  Von  So- 
chocky’s  colleague,  Dr.  Edward  Lehman, 
died  of  the  same  disease  in  1925,  and  at 
that  time  Dr.  Von  Socliocky  submitted 
to  a  test  by  Dr.  Harrison  F.  Martland, 
Chief  Medical  Examiner  of  Essex  Coun¬ 
ty,  which  showed  that  the  scientist’s  sys¬ 
tem  was  loaded  with  radioactice  sub¬ 
stances  which ‘lie  had  acquired  by  the  in¬ 
halation  and  exposure  to  radium  during 
his  research  work.  These  poisonous  de¬ 
posits  reduced  the  number  of  white  cor¬ 
puscles  which  carry  oxygen  to  the  lungs 
through  the  blood. 

Six  men  were  killed  and  another  in¬ 
jured  when  an  army  transport  plane 
crashed  Nov.  14  from  4,000  feet  in  the 
air  to  a  spot  near  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  on 
the  Corpus  Christi  Road,  10  miles  east 
of  Brooks  Field,  Aviation  Training 
School  for  the  United  States  Army.  The 
accident  occurred  when  the  right  wing 
of  the  plane  broke  off  from  the  fuselage. 
It  crashed  nose  first  into  a  cotton  field. 
The  six  passengers  killed  were  in  the 
cabin.  They  were  piled  up  forward,  and 
their  mangled  bodies  had  to  be  taken  to 
Brooks  Field  Hospital  for  identification. 

The  roll  of  the  living  and  the  dead 
of  the  Vestris  was  completed  Nov.  15 
and  as  the  last  of  the  rescue  ships  left 
the  place  of  disaster  the  task  of  fixing 
responsibility  for  the  death  of  111  per¬ 
sons  was  begun.  Three  efforts  to  as¬ 
sign  the  blame  got  under  way  during  the 
day.  United  States  Attorney  Tuttle 
called  six  survivors  to  the  stand  before 
Commissioner  O’Neill  in  the  Federal 
Building ;  Sanderson  &  Co.,  agents  for 
the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  owner  of  the 
vessel,  began  a  private  investigation,  and 
the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  also  began  the 
task  of  collecting  the  tragic  facts.  Sup¬ 
plementing  these  came  the  announcement 
from  London  that  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  would  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the 
disaster.  There  will  also  be  one  by  the 
Board  of  New  York  Insurance  Under¬ 
writers  and  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  a  Congressional  committee  will  bring 
the  total  of  investigations  to  six.  Three 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
inspectors,  who  made  the  annual  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  Vestris  three  days  before  she 
left  on  her  South  American  voyage,  re¬ 
ported  the  vessel,  its  lifeboats,  boilers, 
machinery  and  other  equipment  to  be  in 
fit  and  seaworthy  condition.  On  the  is¬ 
suance  of  a  certificate  of  inspection 
signed  by  J.  L.  Crone,  Supervising  In¬ 
spector  of  the  Second  District,  Steam¬ 
boat  Inspector  Service,  Custom  House, 
the  Vestris  was  permitted  to  clear  New 
York  for  her  South  American  ports. 
Nov.  21  members  of  the  crew  testified 
that  there  had  been  leaks  during  four 
voyages,  and  that  the  vessel  was  not  in 
their  judgment  seaworthy.  While  this 
testimony  was  given  in  one  inquiry,  three 
inspectors  of  the  United  States  Steam¬ 
boat  Inspection  Service  and  one  Lloyd’s 
surveyor,  employed  by  the  British  in¬ 
surance  agency,  testified  at  the  Custom 
House  that  on  Nov.  7,  three  days  before 
the  Vestris  sailed,  they  had  examined  the 
hull,  bulkheads,  lifeboats,  pumps,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  boilers  of  the  liner  and  had 
found  them  all  in  perfect  order.  Re¬ 
ports  of  secret  radio  messages  between 
the  captain  and  the  owners  of  the  vessel 
were  proved  untrue. 

Two  boys  whose  idea  of  fun  was  to 
shoot  with  .22  caliber  rifles  at  the  tires 
of  passing  automobiles,  were  accused  in 
Yonkers  Nov.  15  of  firing  several  bul¬ 
lets  election  night,  one  of  which  in¬ 
stantly  killed  William  Klopp,  19,  of  377 
East  160th  St.,  the  Bronx.  Solomon 
Allar,  16,  of  531  Bronx  River  Road, 
Yonkers,  and  Stephen  Petre,  13,  of  22 
Villa  Avenue,  Yonkers,  were  paroled  in 
custody  of  their  parents  until  an  inquest 
can  be  made  on  charges  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency.  According  to  Police  Lieut. 
Ford,  both  admit  having  fired  shots  at 
three  automobiles  election  night.  Police 
say  the  boys  learned  through  newspa¬ 
pers  the  next  day  that  they  had  killed  a 
man  in  one  of  the  cars.  They  are  said 
to  have  buried  their  rifles  and  pledged 
each  other  to  secrecy,  but  some  of  their 
neighbors  had  been  plagued  by  their 
promiscuous  shooting  and  reported  their 
suspicions  to  the  police. 

One  robber  was  killed  and  another  seri¬ 
ously  wounded  Nov.  15,  Marietta,  Okla., 
in  a  gun  battle  with  a  hastily  recruited 
posse  of  approximately  50  men  when  an 
attempt  to  rob  the  First  National  Bank 
was  frustrated.  The  loot,  $10,000,  which 
the  pair  carried  in  a  sack,  was  recovered. 

Following  a  protest  made  by  Vincent 
Massey,  Canadian  Minister  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  to  the  United  States  State  Depart¬ 
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ment,  a  16-year-old  Toronto  boy,  Norman 
Candler,  was  released  Nov.  19  from  jail 
at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  where  he  had  been 
locked  up  three  days  by  United  States 
immigration  authorities.  The  movement 
for  Candler’s  freedom  was  started  by 
representatives  of  Frazer,  Brace  &  Co.,  a 
Canadian  firm  of  construction  engineers, 
who  recently  secured  a  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a  power  dam  at  St.  Johns¬ 
bury.  More  than  1,500  Canadians  were 
sent  to  St.  Johnsbury  by  the  company  to 
build  the  dam.  About  a  score  of  laborers 
at  the  dam  project  were  arrested  by 
United  States  immigration  authorities. 
While  making  arrangements  to  obtain 
bail  for  a  number  of  these  employed  by 
his  company,  a  representative  of  Frazer, 
Brace  discovered  Candler  and  Miles 
Ilebbs,  24,  of  Hebbsville,  N.  S.,  in  the 
jail.  These  two  young  men  had  not  been 
lured  by  the  company  in  Canada  to  work 
on  the  dam,  but  had  come  there  seeking 
Work. 

President-elect  Herbert  Hoover  started 
for  Latin  America  on  the  battleship 
Maryland,  Nov.  18,  ushered  out  of  San 
Pedro  Harbor,  Cal.,  by  the  21-gun  Presi¬ 
dential  salute,  swarming  airplanes  over¬ 
head  and  clusters  of  naval  craft  along¬ 
side. 

Sixteen  dead,  several  thousand  home¬ 
less  and  property  damage  running  well 
over  $10,000,000  were  indicated  Nov.  20 
in  reports  from  the  flooded  areas  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Kentucky. 
Thirteen  of  the  deaths  occurred  in  Kansas 
and  three  in  Kentucky,  where  tributaries 
were  overflowing  their  banks  in  the  worst 
November  floods  this  region  has  experi¬ 
enced.  Levees  crumbled  at  Quincy,  Ill., 
releasing  waters  of  the  Mississippi  upon 
12,000  acres  of  rich  bottom  lands  on  both 
the  Missouri  and  Illinois  sides  of  the 
stream.  The  Missouri  River  was  racing 
down  across  Missouri  from  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis  and  going  out  of  its  banks  at 
many  pointsv  In  Kentucky  the  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Kentucky  Rivers  inundated 
parts  of  five  counties  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State,  drowning  three  men  at 
Terjay,  where  a  bridge  was  carried  away 
by  driftwood.  South  Central  Kansas,  in 
the  region  of  Augusta,  _  Winfield  and  Ar¬ 
kansas  City,  was  counting  its  losses  after 
the  waters  of  the  Walnut  and  Arkan¬ 
sas  rivers  had  receded.  Six  hundred  per¬ 
sons  in  Harlan,  Ky.,  were  made  homeless 
by  the  flood  waters  of  the  Cumberland 
River. 

WASHINGTON. — Harvey  S.  Griesy 
of  Van  Horne,  la.,  Chief  Naval  Aviation 
Pilot,  has  been  commended  by  Secretary 
Wilbur  for  preventing  a  plane  crash  last 
Sept.  25,  when  he  made  repairs  on  an 
airplane  in  flight.  Griesy  was  serving 
as  a  gunner  in  a  torpedo  plane  piloted 
by  Ensign  W.  C.  King  when  the  yoke 
in  the  front  cockpit  became  disconnected. 
The  plane  nosed  up  and  was  about  to  fall 
into  a  spin.  Griesy  climbed  out  over  the 
fuselage,  made  repairs  and  then  went  into 
the  rear  cockpit,  where  he  took  over  the 
controls  and  righted  the  craft.  The  Navy 
Department  Nov.  14  announced  the 
award  of  the  Treasury  Department  life 
saving  medal  to  Ensign  Gordon  Camp¬ 
bell,  Governors  Island,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
rescue  of  a  shipmate,  J.  N.  Johnson,  who 
fell  overboard  from  the  battleship  Penn¬ 
sylvania  May  3  last,  in  Puget  Sound, 
Washington.  Ensign  Campbell  is  the  son 
of  Col.  Archibald  Campbell  of  the  army. 

An  $84,000,000  appropriation  will  go 
into  rivers  and  harbors,  this  year,  includ¬ 
ing  the  flood  control  measure  and  inland 
waterways,  according  to  plans  outlined 
before  the  sub-committ  e  cf  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  dealing  with  funds 
for  the  War  Department.  According  to 
Chairman  Frank  Clague  (R.,  Minn.),  in 
charge  of  this  sub-committee,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  appropriate  $50,000,000  for 
rivers  and  harbors,  $30,000,000  for  flood 
control  and  approximately  $4,000,000  for 
additional  equipment  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Warrior  River  inland  waterway 
systems. 


That  Christmas  Problem 

Each  year  the  old  problem  of  a  kindly 
remembrance  that  will  not  be  out  of 
reach  of  the  giver  and  will  stay  by  and 
be  useful  to  the  receiver  throughout  the 
year,  comes  up. 

Each  year  we  receive  many  orders 
from  our  old  friends  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  to  be  sent  as  a  Christmas 
remembrance  to  their  friends,  and  this 
kindly  co-operative  spirit  on  the  part  of 
our  mutual  friends  makes  possible  the 
ever-broadening  influence  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  good  to  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  circle  of  readers. 

As  a  Christmas  gift,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  ideal. 

It  is  a  weekly  reminder  throughout  the 
year. 

It  is  interesting  to  all  members  of  the 
family. 

It  is  the  business  farmer’s  paper,  free 
from  fraudulent  advertisements. 

It  deals  most  helpfully,  entertainingly 
and  thoroughly  with  rural  life. 

This  year  we  are  preparing  to  make 
this  form  of  remembrance  most  complete, 
by  sending  each  person  who  is  presented 
with  a  subscription  a  Christmas  card 
with  the  name  and  greeting  of  the  one 
presenting  the  subscription. 

We  wish  to  thank  old  friends  and  sub¬ 
scribers  for  their  kindly  appreciation  and 
hearty  co-operation  received  during  the 
past  year,  and  to  wish  you,  each  and 
every  one.  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 
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GET  THE 

HIGH  PRICES  PAID  IN 

NEW  YORK 

90  per  cent  of  the  fur  garments 
manufactured  in  this  country  are 
made  in  New  York.  Consequently 
the  bulk  of  the  Nation’s  catch  is 
eventually  sold  in  this  city  to  manu¬ 
facturers  who  pay  topmost  prices. 
Furs  bought  by  BOEHNER  are  sold 
direct  to  New  York  Manufacturers 
or  exported  to  European  Manufac¬ 
turers.  Therefore,  when  you  ship  to 
BOEHNER,  New  York,your  fursgo 
direct  to  where  they  will  eventually  come  anyway 
—  you  save  the  middleman’s  profits  and  handling 
charges  and  you  get  these  extra  profits  along 
with  the  highest  actual  value  for  your  furs. 

OUR  GUARANTEE  OF  SATISFACTION 

Absolutely  Protects  The  Trapper 

There  is  not  only  Bigger  Profits  but  Greater  Security  in 
shipping:  your  furs  to  BOEHNER.  Our  legal  binding  guar¬ 
antee  is  without  a  loophole.  It  positively  insures  you  High¬ 
est  Prices,  Honest  Grading,  Prompt  Returns  and  a  fair 
and  square  deal  in  every  transaction. 

Make  this  your  biggest  fur  year — 

Send  Today  for  our  Bulletin  containing  Market 

Information,  Fur  Prices,  Shipping  Tag9,  etc.,  ALL  FREE. 


RAW 
HJRS 


SHIP 

NOW 

More  Money 

FROM 


WARENOFF-HEW  YORK 

That’s  where  your  Furs  Finally  Come— you 
make  the  middlemen’s  profit.  For  18  years 
we  have  paid  HIGHEST  PRICES— no  free 
offers— no  fictitious  Price  Lists— A  SQUARE 
DEAL  -  PROMPT  RETURNS.  Honest 
Grading.  Send  for  FREE  Price  List,  Mar¬ 
ket  Reports, ShippingTags.  A  postal  will  do. 

■  Sol  Warenoff  &  Co. .... 
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Kill  RcltSway 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysr  Virus. 


m  n  ,  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

rrAP  BOOK  mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


For  farm  garden  and  orchard. 
Sizes  for  I  to  8  horses  and 
for  every  kind  of  tractor.  Also 
special  disk  plows  for  new 
land,  orchards  etc.  Write  for 
Illustrated  FREE  BOOK 
"The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage" 
THECUTAWAY  HARR0WC0.  31  MAINSTHIGGANUM.CONN. 


LITTLE  WONDER  DITCHER 


Most  Practical 
Ditcher^or 

Jrrg^hon, 

A:. 

Grow 

T.ltk^Afc’ 


Here  is  a  machine  for  your  celery  or 
asparagus  trenches,  irrigation  ditches 
or  tiling.  A  mile  of  ditch  a  day  is  usual, 
is  inexpensive  to  buy.  Users  are  en¬ 
thusiastic.  MrAV.  B.  Farmer,  Hamp¬ 
ton  Falls,  New  Hampshire,  says: 
“Used  two  car  loads  of  tile  since 
we  purchased  the  LittleWonder 
Ditcher ,  and  the  cost  of  ditching 
was  just  under  9-10  cents  per 
foot.” 

Write  for  literature  and  details  of  our  sales  pla 


L.W.SALES  CO. 

BOX.  IOI  •  •  BELLEVUE  •  OHIO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine,  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  crose-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  '  52.60  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


IS  ■  “*1 
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C.tl.  ROBINSON  &  BSO. 


These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  m- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 


postpaid.  _  ,  . 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child  s  Garden  ot 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


More  About  Those  Great 
Sleigh  Rides 

Following  is  a  historical  account  of 
the  great  competing  sleiglirides  of  the 
Winter  of  1855  and  1856  of  Summit, 
Cuyahoga  and  Medina  counties,  Ohio. 
The  event  at  the  time  created  great  in¬ 
terest,  not  only  the  leading  newspapers 
in  our  country  giving  full  accounts,  but 
those  of  Europe.  The  London  Times 
chronicled  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  nov¬ 
elties  in  the  line  of  amusement  the  West¬ 
ern  Yankees  had  originated. 

During  the  Winter  of  1855  and  18o6 
there  Avere  about  100  days  of  continuous 
sleighing  throughout  Northern  Ohio.  In 
February  the  people  of  Solon  township, 
Cuyahoga  County,  organized  a  sleighride 
consisting  of  se\ren  four-liourse  teams,  and 
drove  to  Akron,  Summit  County.  It 
seems  that  there  had  already  been  several 
smaller  parties  there  from  Medina  and 
se\’eral  other  counties,  and  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  Solon  party  intended 
to  eclipse  any  previous  party,  for  among 
other  decorations  used  by  them  was  a 
small  cotton  flag  (33  by  55  in.)  painted 
Avith  the  regulation  number  of  stars  and 
stripes,  and  containing  in  addition  an 
invitation  to  take  the  flag  if  they  could 
muster  a  larger  party.  An  Akron  paper 
published  an  evidently  authorized  chal¬ 
lenge  to  that  effect. 

The  people  of  the  township  of  TAvins- 
burg,  Summit  County,  through  which  the 
Solon  party  drove,  concluded  that  they 
could  easily  capture  the  flag,  and  mus¬ 
tered  14  four-horse  teams  and  went  to 
Solon.  The  flag  Avas  gracefully  surren¬ 
dered  to  them  and  carried  to  TAvinsburg. 
The  people  of  Royalton,  Cuyahoga  Coun¬ 
ty,  concluded  that  the  flag  must  come 
back  to  their  county.  They  rallied  38 
tour-liorse  teams  and  appeared  at  Twins- 
r»urg,  Avlien  the  flag  was  duly  surrendered 
to  them. 

The  matter  now  became  a  county  af¬ 
fair;  Cuyahoga,  Summit  and  Medina  en¬ 
tering  into  the  competition.  The  com¬ 
peting  delegation  met  at  Richfield,  Sum¬ 
mit  County  (which  adjoins  both  Cuy- 
haga  and  Medina  counties)  on  March  14, 
1856.  Medina  had  144  four-horse  teams, 
Cuyahoga  had  151,  and  Summit  174 ;  in 
all  466  four-horse  teams  and  sleighs,  each 
containing  an  average  of  14  persons ; 
total  6,524  and  1,864  horses.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  there  was  a  large  number 
of  single  sleighs  Avith  their  loads-,  which 
did  not  enter  into  the  count.  In  each 
party  wTere  a  number  of  brass  bands,  for 
in  those  days  nearly  e\rery  township  in 
that  part  of  the  reserve  had  a  brass  band. 
Of  course  Summit  captured  the  flag  and 
took  it  to  Akron. 

As  the  competition  had  been  mostly  be¬ 
tween  Cuyahoga  and  Summit  counties,  the 
Medina  delegation  upon  their  return  trip 
decided  that  the  correct  thing  would  be 
to  have  the  flag  removed  to  Medina  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  four  days  later  (March  18,  1856) 
they  appeared  at  Akron  about  noon  with 
182  four-horse  teams  and  one  team  of 
four  mules.  They  carried  a  great  number 
of  banners  and  devices,  and  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  numerous  bands. 

They  were  received  by  the  citizens  of 
Akron  Avith  extravagant  demonstrations, 
including  the  ringing  of  bells,  firing  of 
cannons  and  uprarious  cheers.  Word 
was  passed  back  from  the  head  of  the 
line  to  the  last  load,  which  commenced 
cheering,  and  the  cheers  came  swelling 
back  up  the  line,  and  were  taken  up  by 
the  rapidly  congregating  citizens  until 
the  tOAvn  Avas  in  one  deafening  roar  of 
human  voices.  The  flag  was  presented  to 
the  delegation  by  President  Pierce  of 
Hudson  College  (now  Western  Reserve 
University),  Avith  appropriate  remarks, 
which  Avere  responded  to  by  Mayor 
Charles  E.  BostAvick  of  Medina,  chief 
marshal  of  the  day.  Two  songs  composed 
expressly  for  the  occasion,  AA’ere  then 
sung,  after  which  refreshments  were 
served  and  the  delegation  returned  to 
Medina  with  the  flag.  And  this  was  the 
ending  of  Avliat  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
happiest,  most  joyful  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  heartbreaking  sleighrides 
of  which  history  gives  any  record.  By 
the  time  Ave  Avere  ready  to  start  on  our 
return  home  (about  2  P.  M.)  the  sleigh¬ 
ing  had  disappeared,  and  we  had  before 
us  a  20-mile  jaunt  through  mud  and 
slush.  The  horses  soon  became  jaded 
with  their  heavy  loads  and  the  passengers 
Avere  compelled  to  get  out  and  AATalk.  Men 
and  Avomen  both,  were  forced  to  Avalk  for 
miles  through  the  mud  and  slush.  Now 
can  you  imagine  what  a  sight  they  were, 
especially  the  women  with  their  long 
dangling  skirts  trailing  through  and 
mopping  up  the  mud?  It  was  an  aAvful 
plight  and  a  sad  ending  of  an  other¬ 
wise  joyful  day.  I  will  hazard  a  guess 
that,  could  you  have  been  there,  an  eye¬ 
witness,  as  I  Avas,  you  would  never  again 
while  you  live,  make  a  protest  against 
these  modern  short  skirts,  s.  s.  oatman. 

Medina  Co.,  O. 


Acetylene  Refuse  on  Land 

We  have  a  carbide  gas  plant  at  our 
farm  that  furnishes  light  in  the  house  and 
barn.  I  am  told  that  the  waste  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  ground.  We  have  never  put 
any  onto  the  land,  as  Ave  Avere  not  sure 
that  it  would  work.  Our  soil  requires 
lime.  o.  E.  b. 

Trumbull  Co.,  O. 

Its  only  value  is  in  the  lime  content. 
It  should  be  weathered  thoroughly  before 
use  so  that  the  gas  may  all  get  out  of  it. 


RAW  FURS 


yy  to  y. 

!/  TEfe  Charles  William  Stores  Inc.  \j 

j  1  NIW  YOIX  CITY  M 

/  New  York’s  Foremost  Mail  Order  House  * 
fcrrff  A  New  FREE  Service  . B 

Vs m  We  will  sell  your  raw  furs  in  New  Wv '  | 
York,  America’s  largest  market.  A 
We  guarantee  not  only  honest  1* 
grading  and  prompt  payment,  but 
\  also  to  obtain  for  you  highest  market  f^Tj 
Prices.  1 m 

!/  l  This  service  is  absolutely  free.  We  believe  1 1 
I  fjm  it  will  meet  a  long  recognized  need  for  a 
/  quick,  reliable  sales  outlet  for  your  raw  furs.  1 1 
/  For  full  details  and  shipping  instructions  write  Vi 
wj  for  our  free  “Outdoor  Man’s  Bargain  Book.*’ 
u  For  your  protection,  we  have  prepared  special 
■  free  shipping  tags.  All  fur  shipments  must  bear 
these  tags. 

Fill  out  coupon  below  for  a  supply  of  tags  and  mail  it  today. 


The  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc.  ’ 

21  Stores  Building,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  at  once  a  supply  of  free  shipping  tags  for  caw  furs, 


Name. 


Address 


Charles  William  Stores 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Tune  in  on  our  Radio  “Trappers’  Hour,”  Station  WGY,  Schenectady,  every  Thursday 
evening  from  6:30  to  7:00;  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


RHODES 

PRUNING 
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RHODES  MFG.  © 

S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


ONLY  PRUNER 
that  cuts  from 
both  sides  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Forged 
from  tool  steel.  Durable. 

oA.ll  Styles  and  Sizes. 

Delivered  Free  To  Your  Door. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Prices 


Bn  Jbeal  Christmas 

A  good  book  is  always  a  welcome  present — your  friends 
will  appreciate  a  copy  of 

Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

IT  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures  that  the 
writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to  hear.  Ic  pictures 
the  lonely  life  of  those  Avho  are  unable  to  hear  the  voice  of  their 
friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the  laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in 
an  interesting  way,  many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have 
noticed  about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst  of 
temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story  that  only  Mr.  Collingwood 
could  write. 

A  NEW  EDITION  JUST  ISSUED 

Just  fill  in  the  coupon  beloAV  and  enclose  $1  and  the  book  will  go  to  you 
by  return  mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages.  Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Gentlemen : — Enclosed  find  $1  for  Avhich  mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of 
“ Adventures  in  Silence .” 
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Name . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D. 


$ 


Post  Office 
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December  1,  1928 


Send  today 
for  your  free 
copy  of  our 
big  catalog  of 
Le  ad  clad 
Fence  and 
Roofing.  It 
shows  how  to 
cut  your  fence 
and  roof  costs. 


The  coating  determines  how  long 
your  roof  or  fence  will  last! 

A  roof  or  fence  is  only  as  good  as  its  coating. 
Once  the  coating  is  gone  the  metal  will  be  eaten 
away  quickly.  That’s  why  Leadclad  is  made  with 
a  coating  of  PURE  LEAD  seven  times  heavier 
than  galvanized.  It’ll  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs 
or  fences.  You’ll  be  money  ahead  if  you  get  the 
facts  about  this  long  life  material. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 

Dept.  2-F  MOUNQSVILLE,  W.  VA. 

Leadclad  fences  make  good  neighbors 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 

special  cat  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stamp  Pul¬ 
lers.  learn  bow  you  can  clear  your  l™1 
quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
bi£  money  pulling  stamp* 
f  fA  f  or  neighbors.  Rip- 
logle  of  Iowa  made 
v  $10,000  in  spare  time# 
p-  Itre  easy.  Write  quidP 
7 —  _  HERCULES  MFG.  CO..  , 

1 430.29th  Str.,  Centervllle.lowa 

.  in  ■■■  i  mmmmmmmmrnmmmmmmmmm —a 


Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book. ....  .$2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes  .  1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick .  2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

\!ew  Salads .  1.00 

lainties  .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

, lade-over  Dishes . 75 

For  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-284  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  Saw  For  TO  *v 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
Humber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
—  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


/  Sold  My 
Business  to 
Become  a 

WATKINS 

Dealer! 

—Note  /  own  my  home 
—•“Hate  a  good  bank  account 
—A  fine  business  car 
—A  dandy  pleasure  car 

I  ONLY  WISH  I  HAD  DONE 
IT  SOONER 

Wilson  Averages 

$60.00 

a  Week 

SUPPLYING 
FARM  TRADE 

Several  established 
routes  open 


F.  E.  WILSON,  Mass. 

(Address  on  Request) 


Up  to  1908  I  worked  in  a  grocery  store; 
at  $14.00  a  week.  In  1908  I  opened  up  a 
meat  business  of  my  own,  and  stayed  in  it 
until  1914,  when  I  took  a  Watkins  Contract. 
I  only  wish  that  I  had  made  the  change 
sooner. 

My  Watkins  business  enabled  me  to  pay 
for  a  fine  home,  a  car  for  business  and  one  for 
pleasure.  I  have  some  good  investments  in 
stocks,  and  I  also  own  a  clean  stock  of  goods. 
I  personally  do  not  know  of  any  business 
[that  will  bring  such  splendid  results. 


You  do  not  need  capital  or  P 
experience.  This  mighty  ten 
million  dollar  Company  will  ■ 
back  you — but  you  must  be  a  | 
man  of  good  habits,  honest 
and  ambitious  to  get  ahead.  * 

Long  ■‘Established  Farm  j 
IJscrs  Will  Welcome  You  , 

If  you  want  success  like  this  I- 

Mail  Coupon  at  Once _ i 


I  would  like  to  know  how  Wilson  did  it. 
Send  me  complete  information  free. 


Your  Name. 
Address . . 


THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY 

Rural  Dept. 

234  JOHNSON  AVE..  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


Our  Home  Market. — Our  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  farm  products  en¬ 
sures  fair  to  ascending  prices  to  pro¬ 
ducers  who  are  qualified  by  skill,  soil  as¬ 
sets  and  location  to  make  the  most  of 
their  opportunities.  Producers  working 
under  less  favorable  conditions  also  face 
better  days.  Most  farmers  would  be  hope¬ 
fully  and  soundly  on  the  upgrade  now  if, 
through  a  national  marketing  system 
under  their  control,  they  were  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  secure  and  earn  a  fair  share  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar.  They  get  only  30 
cents  of  it ;  city  distributing  agencies, 
powerfully  organized  and  dug-in,  so  that 
they  can  levy  on  both  farmer  and  con¬ 
sumer,  are  getting  the  other  70  cents. 
Under  this  iniquitous,  outgrown  system 
of  legalized  injustice,  farmers  are  carry¬ 
ing  a  burden  that  no  other  industrial, 
laboring  or  capitalistic  class  would  carry 
till  it  hurt.  Plow  long  will  farmers  con¬ 
tinue  to  mumble,  suffer,  bend  and  break 
under  it?  How  long  will  they  be  content 
to  be  “represented”  by  the  “official,”  sec¬ 
tional  leaderships  that  have  led  them 
down  or  permitted  them  to  descend  to  an 
average  income  position  far  below  that 
of  any  other  major  occupational  group 
in  the  nation’s  maladjusted  economy? 

Horses  in  Cities. — About  400  horses 
are  in  New  York  City’s  courteous 
mounted  police  service.  A  far  greater 
number  are  used  by  bakeries,  milk  dis¬ 
tributors  and  an  express  company.  A 
Westerner  in  the  metropolis  for  the  first 
time  would  be  surprised  to  see  so  many 
excellent  horses,  of  good  type,  in  some 
of  its  streets.  Uninformed  people  assume 
that  horses  have  been  practically  ban¬ 
ished  from  our  large  cities.  Their  num¬ 
ber  has,  of  course,  decreased  markedly 
in  recent  years,  but,  standing  wholly  on 
their  economic  merits,  in  comparison 
with  automotive  vehicles  for  short  hauls, 
these  ancient,  faithful  friends  of  man  are 
destined  long  to  remain  in  urban  centers. 
Quickly  after  a  deep  snow  falls  in  New 
York  City,  teams  and  wagons  appear 
numerously  on  the  scene,  where  their 
flexibility  and  intelligence  under  human 
direction  clear  the  way  for  surface  traffic. 
Under  similar  conditions  and  for  a  va¬ 
riety  of  work  throughout  the  year  on 
farms,  they  are  indispensable.  By  the 
way,  Geo.  Howden,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  a  note  says  that  in  his  article  on 
“The  Draft  Horse  Situation,”  page  1405 
(issue  of  Nov.  10),  50,000,000  “horses” 
should  have  read  acres,  and  245  “horses” 
should  have  been  draft  stallions. 

A  Flower  Club. — In  a  rural  com¬ 
munity  in  Eastern  Kansas  a  Flower  Club 
is  fostering  the  growing  of  certain  kinds 
of  flowers,  and  one  variety  of  roses  in 
particular.  One  of  its  members  writes : 
“I  am  assisting  in  the  selling  of  1,000 
roses  that  have  been  purchased  for  Fall 
planting.  Three  for  $1  is  the  price.  I 
like  the  experience.  It  is  fun  to  see  peo¬ 
ple’s  children,  dogs,  chickens  and  yards. 
Most  of  them  need  roses  or  something, 
but  few  buy  them.  If  a  farmer’s  wife 
has  one  rose  or  one  more  in  her  yard, 
she’s  likely  to  say  that  she  has  enough 
and  needs  no  more.  The  variety  is  Paul’s 
Scarlet  Climber,  a  vivid-red  climber.  Our 
idea  is  to  have  roses  in  every  dooryard 
along  the  main  highways  leading  into 
our  town.  That  would  be  lovely,  but  in 
order  to  get  it  I  think  that  we’ll  have  to 
donate  the  roses.  I’m  not  a  high-pres¬ 
sure  salesman.” 

“Boosting  and  Selling  Beauty.” — 
When  American  individualism  in  coun¬ 
try  and  town  was  at  the  height  of  its 
flowering — before  we  had  heard  much 
about  the  kind  of  mutual  aid  and  co¬ 
operation  which  economic  changes  have 
forced  us  to  employ  in  the  struggle  for 
personal  and  group  survival— there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  flower  club  in  any 
mid-west  community.  In  most  farm  yards 
and  in  some  farm  homes,  flowers  that 
grew  and  bloomed  bore  evidence  that  they 
were  loved  for  their  refreshing  beauty 
and  the  inspiration  of  their  presence  as 
living  things.  People  planted  and  cul¬ 
tivated  them  because  they  were  urged  by 
their  own  inner  hungers  for  the  gay  col¬ 
ors,  sweet  scents  and  emerald  luxuriance 
that  mitigated  the  hard  work,  isolation 
and  austerities  of  their  life.  Families 
would  choose,  grow  and  love  flowers  or 
they  wouldn’t ;  no  one  was  interested  in 
“selling”  “the  flower  idea”  in  “a  com¬ 
munity  dying  for  the  want  of  beauty”  or 
in  converting  anyone’s  indifference  to 
flowers  into  a  crusading  zeal  for  “flow¬ 
ers  on  every  farm  and  everywhere  else.” 
If  a  man  didn’t  want  or  need  water,  no 
one  felt  called  on  to  organize  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  pass  a  resolution  and  forthwith 
halter  and  lead  him  to  the  spring  or  well. 
He  was  at  liberty  to  grow  and  treasure 
flowers  because  he  wanted  them,  or  leave 
them  because  he  didn’t  want  and  value 
them.  He  could  go  his.  own  way  and 
live  his  own  life,  according  to  the  pas¬ 
sions,  needs  and  motives  that  ruled  his 
being.  But  his  sons  and  grandsons  are 
in  a  world  where  that  kind  of  freedom  is 
“out  of  date,”  and  where  we  get  to¬ 
gether,  organize,  lay  out  a  program,  and 
sally  forth  to  “make”  ourselves  and 
others  love  beauty,  appreciate  art,  get 
an  education,  vote  right  and  demand 
legislation  to  “make”  us  good  or  prevent 
us  from  being  “bad”  or  different.  Well, 
maybe,  it’s  all  all  right,  but  some  of  us 


are  absurdly  old-fashioned  hinterlanders 
who  doubt,  wonder  and  try  to  think. 

A  Great  Dairy  Cow. — Greatness  in 
dairy  cows  is  indicated  but  inadequately 
measured  by  their  records  at  the  pail,  and 
by  the  extent  to  which  they  transmit 
their  capacities,  conformation  and  tem¬ 
perament  to  their  progeny.  The  only 
thing  in  the  bovine  world  that  is  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  studying  the  picture  of  a 
cow  possessed  of  all-’round  excellence  and 
distinction  is  to  stand  in  the  grass  and 
sunshine  and  look  at  that  kind  of  cow, 
from  the  front,  side  and  rear.  Many  a 
man  while  thus  engaged  has  shed  those 
too  rare  tears  that  are  distilled  by  the 
deep,  quiet  gladness  of  the  heart.  A  man 
like  that  has  the  eye  and  feeling  of  an  ar¬ 
tist,  who,  as  a  breeder,  creates  new  ideals 
or  improves  old  ones  in  animals.  What 
he  does  or  tries  to  do  is  much  more  im¬ 
portant  to  him  than  any  pecuniary  re¬ 
ward  that  lie  may  receive  for  his  work, 
but  he  is  likely  to  do  •well  in  a  business 
way  in  spite  of  and  because  of  his  indif¬ 
ference  to  pay  or  profit.  A  good  cow  of 
any  breed  is  worth  knowing  as  James  W. 
Martin  of  Wisconsin  knew  old  Dorothy : 
as  a  self-sacrificing,  responsive,  intelli¬ 
gent  and  useful  representative  of  a  race 
that  has  foster-mothered  man  for  cen¬ 
turies.  But  let  us  beware,  for,  if  we 
know  cows  too  well,  we  may  like  them 
so  much  that  we  will  spend  too  much 
time  and  money  taking  care  of  and  pam¬ 
pering  them,  to  their  detriment  and  oui- 
own.  Man  was  not  made  for  cows  but 
cows  for  man.  We  are  tempted  to  add, 
however,  that  for  every  cow  ruined  by 
kindness  there  are  thousands  of  cows 
pining  and  perishing  for  the  lack  of  it  in 
feed,  pasture,  sunshine  and  a  real  cow¬ 
man’s  attention. 

A  Grand  Champion. — I’ve  been  study¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  Carolyn  Netherland 
Lady,  grand  champion  Holstein-Friesian 
cow  at  the  late  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  J.  D.  McDonald 
of  Wisconsin  showed  and  owns  her.  One 
of  the  members  of  Joslin  Bros’,  herd  in 
Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.,  closely  resembles 
her  in  outline  and  individuality.  By  all 
tests  the  Wisconsin  winner  is  one  of  the 
great  cows  of  the  year :  almost  straight 
in  her  top-line,  big-barreled,  roomy  in  the 
chest,  tliin-withered,  trim  and  refined  in 
the  neck,  clean-cut  in  the  throat,  nobly- 
lieaded  but  artificially  dehorned,  the 
brisket  ample  and  well-defined,  wide  be¬ 
tween  the  hip-bones,  broad  of  rump,  spare 
and  clean  in  the  thighs,  high-curved  in 
the  flank,  moderately  close  to  the  ground, 
the  tail  medium-long  and  adorned  with  a 
good  -  sized  white  bush,  a  model  -  like 
escutcheon,  and  prominent  abdominal 
veins  entering  a  large  udder  that  is  car¬ 
ried  well,  nicely  floored  and  set  with  uni¬ 
form,  correctly-placed  teats  of  just  the 
right  size.  Even  in  the  slightly  blurred 
picture,  her  eye  is  bright  and  lively.  Her 
strong  muzzle  denotes  a  heavy  feeder.  As 
she  stood  in  the  showyard,  she’d  weigh 
between  1,400  and  1,500  lbs.  No  cowman 
with  cow-sense  would  call  her  a  “ma¬ 
chine.”  Factory  products  don’t  look  and 
function  like  anything  that  is  alive.  All 
good  dairy  cows,  regardless  of  breed,  are 
built  on  the  lines  of  this  cow.  She  is 
larger  than  a  Jersey,  Guernsey  or  an 
Ayrshire,  and  would  yield  more  milk,  but 
it  wouldn’t  test  so  high  in  butterfat  as 
their  milk.  Change  her  color  and  this 
remarkable  Holstein-Friesian  cow  would 
creditably  represent  the  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  ;  which,  however,  outranks  her  in 
size  or  stature,  and,  moreover,  would  look 
better  and  taste  better  as  beef.  First- 
class  beef  cannot  be  cut  from  dairy  cat¬ 
tle:  it  is  the  product  of  the  beef  breeds 
or  of  a  dual-purpose  type  which,  like  the 
Milking  Shorthorn,  the  Red  Poll  or  the 
Devon,  is  endued  with  the  instinct  or 
racial  ability  to  make  and  marble  good 
beef.  Years  ago  Brown  Swiss  classified 
as  dual-purpose  cattle,  but  they  are  now 
officially  a  specialized  milk  breed.  A 
fairly  good  substitute  for  beef  could  be 
cut  from  a  well-fatted  Brown  Swiss  steer. 
Henry  Ford  apparently  believes  that  he 
can  make  model  T-bone  steaks  with  Ayr- 
shires,  for  he’s  feeding  some  steers  of 
that  breed.  If  it  can  be  done,  he  will  do 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  something  can 
be  said  for  Ayrshires  from  a  beef  view¬ 
point. 

From  Dan’s  Notebook. — The  preach¬ 
er  was  here  for  dinner  again  last  Sunday. 
He  said  he  wished  he  was  a  farmer ; 
Charley  said  he  wished  he  was  a  preach¬ 
er,  and  then  Loraine  said  she  was  going 
to  be  a  stenographer  when  she  grew  up. 
I  am  not  permitted  to  quote  what  the 
Missus  said,  but  it  was  a  plenty.  It 
seems  that  very  few  people  in  these 
parts  want  to  be  what  they  are,  stay 
where  they  are  or  do  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing.  So  long  as  they  are  in  that  fix, 
they  are  bound  to  make  bad  matters 
worse  for  themselves  and  everybody  else. 

.  .  .  I  see  by  a  paper  that  the  Bor¬ 

den  Co.,  which  distributes  a  lot  of  milk 
in  New  York  City,  increased  its  net 
profits  from  $5,000,000  in  1923  to  more 
than  $6,000,000  in  1925,  and  to  $7,150,- 
000  in  1927.  The  paper  didn’t  report  the 
average  profits  of  New  York  State  dairy¬ 
men  for  those  years.  I  guess  they  are 
glad  that  so  strong  and  prosperous  a  con¬ 
cern  finds  custmores  for  their  milk,  Prob¬ 
ably  nobody  in  New  York  City  would 
want  milk  or  know  there  was  any  if  it 
wasn’t  for  the  Bordens.  D.  c.  w. 
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. ..  “  Boys — take  my 


advice  and  Ship 
Your  Furs  to  FOX! 

"I’m  talking  from  experience  when  I  tell  you  to 
ship  your  furs  to  Fox. 

"I’ve  been  trading  and  trapping  for  over  20  years 
and  I've  shipped  to  them  all  but  now  I’m  sticking 
to  Fox  forever. 

”1  make  more  money  by  shipping  to  Fox  for  he 
pays  the  highest  market  prices  and  he  pays  the  day 
he  gets  my  pelts. 

“And  on  shipments  of  $50  and  over  he  gives  me  an 
EXTRA  cash  premium  over  and  above  market  prices. 
Believe  me,  I’VE  PICKED  UP  SEVERAL  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  EXTRA  during  the  season  by  SHIPPING 
TO  FOX. 

“If  you  want  to  get  ALL  that’s  in  it  and  then 
some,  profit  by  my  experience,  ship  your  furs  to  Fox.’’ 

This  is  the  actual  experience  of  thousands  of 
trappers  who  ship  to  FOX 

FACTS  ABOUT  FOX 

1.  — Fox  has  been  buying  and  selling  raw  furs  for 

over  20  years. 

2.  — Fox  is  New  York’s  largest  raw  fur  merchant. 

3.  — Fox  pays  highest  market  prices. 

4.  — Fox  does  not  deduct  a  penny  from  his  quota¬ 

tions  for  shipping,  handling,  commission,  etc. 

5.  — Fox  pays  an  EXTRA  cash  premium  on  shipments 

of  $50  and  over. 

6.  — Fox  refers  you  to  your  bank,  Dun’s,  Bradstreets’, 

thousands  of  satisfied  trappers. 

Send  your  next  shipment  to  Fox — no 
matter  how  large  or  how  small.  You 
have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything 
to  gain  for  if  you  aren’t  entirely 
satisfied  with  our  quotation  we  re¬ 
turn  your  shipment  and  pay  charges 
BOTH  WAYS.  Clip  coupon  for  FREE 
trappers’  handbook,  latest  New  York 
price  list,  shipping  tags. 


MR.  GEORGE  I.  FOX, 

GEORGE  I.  FOX  CORP., 

238  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Send  me  absolutely  FREE  the  items  mentioned  above. 

Name  . 

Address  . . 


- - 

Once 

You 

Wear 

The 

Old  Reliable 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.', 


Browns  Beach  Jacket 

You’ll  always  want  it.  This  snug- 
fitting  jacket  will  keep  you  warm 
and  comfortable  on  the  coldest 
day.  Will  not  rip,  ravel  or  tear, 
and  can  be  washed  without  losing 
its  shape.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  three  styles— coat 
with  or  without  collar,  and  vest. 

A  Most  Acceptable  Christmas  Gift 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
^ _  Worcester,  Massachusetts 


BIGGEST  VALUELOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory- to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
ITU  171?  mmm  an(J  Material  Book  No. 

*  **  **  173  and  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  EDWARDS  MFQ.  CO. 
BOOKS  1223-1273  Butler  St., 

ESTI M  ATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydeil  St„  Newark,  N.  J 


Countrywide  Situation 

It  is  a  fairly  good  general  market  for 
farm  produce  now  that  the  rush  of  Fall 
shipments  is  over  and  supplies  more 
moderate.  Most  lines  have  been  holding 
lip  reasonably  well  this  month,  recovering 
considerably  from  the  October  decline. 
Butter,  eggs  and  apples  have  made  some 
price  gains.  Onions  have  held  strongly 
at  top  levels.  Such  staples  as  cotton, 
grain  and  live  stock,  although  unsettled, 
have  been  doing  better  the  past  month. 

Potato  growers  seem  inclined  to  take 
a  slightly  more  hopeful  view  at  the  end 
of  the  Fall  season  owing  to  the  let-up 
of  shipments  and  the  steadiness  with 
which  markets  have  held,  some  even  mak¬ 
ing  slight  gains  this  month  and  the  aver¬ 
age,  including  country  shipping  points,  is 
5  to  10  cents  per  100  lbs.  higher.  Pota¬ 
to  holders  argue  that  prices  went  about 
as  low  as  they  could  go  and  would  have 
to  advance  before  the  season  is  over  to 
attract  enough  shipments. 

Exports  continue  heavy,  especially  of 
boxed  apples,  although  net  returns  in 
many  cases  this  month  have  been  lower 
than  selling  prices  here.  Some  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  exports  this  season  will  need  to  be 
charged  off  to  foreign  advertising.  A  sea¬ 
son  of  over-supply  has  sometimes  helped 
the  market  to  spread  out  and  lay  founda¬ 
tions  for  future  growth.  Boxed  apples 
made  their  first  big  gain  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  heavy  crop  season  of  1923  and 
they  have  held  it  since,  making  further 
extensions  in  another  big  producing  year, 
1926.  They  are  pushing  forward  again 
with  the  present  record-breaking  boxed 
production.  Such  years  are  hard  times 
for  producers  but  they  certainly  increase 
the  demand  and  once  the  foreign  consum¬ 
ers  get  a  taste  of  American  apples  they 
never  stop  using  them. 

Florida  grapefruit  got  its  first  sure 
start  in  Europe  along  with  the  excessive 
production  in  1923.  There  is  a  real  de¬ 
mand  for  grapefruit  now  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  have  learned  not  to  use  it  with  cream. 
Last  year  exports  were  two  and  three 
times  as  great  as  in  1923. 

The  past  Summer  with  a  tremendous 
peach  surplus  here,  Europe  took  about 
8,000  bushels  during  four  months.  They 
will  probably  buy  them  liberally  when  vve 
have  learned  to  deliver  peaches  that  dis¬ 
tance  without  too  much  loss  of  flavor. 
South  African  peaches  reach  London  in 
better  condition  because  they  are  allowed 
to  get  nearly  ripe  before  picking  and  then 
cooled  at  once  and  kept  cool. 

More  American  fruit  is  being  shipped 
to  South  America.  The  big  potato  crop 
resulted  in  starting  a  market  for  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 
Prunes  are  one  of  our  heavy  articles  of 
export  now,  the  quality  having  doubled 
since  the  war.  The  peak  of  the  raisin 
export  business  came  last  year  when  over 
seven  times  the  pre-war  quantity  was  sent 
out  of  the  country  and  this  trade  may 
gain  still  more  with  another  big  crop  of 
raisin  grapes  the  past  season.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  grape  growers  have  been  building 
for  the  future  out  of  the  present  season’s 
losses. 

An  eastern  grower,  lately  returned  from 
the  California  grape  section,  finds  the 
growers  in  a  bad  way,  some  of  them 
heavily  in  debt  after  two  or  three  years 
of  no  profit  and  about  ready  to  give  up. 
The  visitor  found  the  feeling  of  depres¬ 
sion  so  general  that  he  said  lie  felt  like 
crying  about  it  himself  before  he  had  been 
there  long.  He  found  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  growers  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
market  was  changing.  Eastern  grape 
growers  did  well  enough,  considering  the 
large  crop.  Prices  closed  above  $50  a 
ton  at  country  shipping  points  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  There  was  some 
doubt  whether  eastern  grapes  on  the 
whole  are  not  in  better  demand  than  the 
western  varieties. 

Eastern  onion  holders  a  while  ago  were 
talking  of  $4.50  per  100  lbs.  as  the  least 
they  would  take  for  good  yellow  stock. 
Since  then  the  market  has  been  fast  com¬ 
ing  to  their  idea  of  values.  Some  onion 
sales  in  the  Middle  West  were  as  high  as 
$4.25.  The  scarcity  of  fancy  stock  is  so 
great  that  dealers  are  talking  consider¬ 
ably  higher  prices  now.  It  is  hard  to  see 
where  the  supply  will  come  from  to  make 
up  the  one-third  shortage  compared  with 
last  year  and  even  then  prices  were  ad¬ 
vancing  the  last  half  of  the  season  a  year 
ago.  Spanish  onions  supply  the  only 
severe  competition  but  prices  are  now  so 
high  in  Europe  that  it  does  not  seem  that 
heavy  imports  will  be  very  profitable  un¬ 
til  prices  here  go  somewhat  higher. 

The  November  crop  report  showed  a 
little  improvement,  bringing  the  general 
average  a  little  higher  than  in  October 
and  3  or  4  per  cent  above  the  10-year 
average.  The  Northeastern  States,  also 
the  Northwestern,  made  a  better  showing 
than  the  South  on  account  of  the  wet 
Spring  and  Summer  in  that  region.  The 
slightly  larger  potato  crop  shown  does 
not  mean  much  because  the  net  increase 
is  mostly  in  States  that  are  already  near¬ 
ly  done  shipping. 

The  gain  of  about  a  million  barrels  in 
the  market  apple  crop  was  about  two- 
thirds  in  the  Eastern  States,  that  is,  the 
barreled  apple  region.  The  reports  showed 
a  little  less  corn  and  a  little  more  cot¬ 
ton  than  expected  earlier  in  the  season 
and  some  other  changes  but  nothing  to 
cause  any  market  upset.  g.  b.  f. 


He  Heard 

a  (Hiicken  Squawk 

€XA  Bell  System  Advertisement 

One  evening  between  9  and  10 
o’clock  a  farmer  was  returning  to 
his  home  from  Sinclairville,  New 
York.  He  noticed  a  car  parked  be¬ 
side  his  road  and  a  short  time  later 
heard  a  chicken  squawk  in  the 
direction  of  a  neighbor’s  farm. 

Immediately  suspicious,  he  tele¬ 
phoned  the  deputy  sheriff  at  Sin¬ 
clairville  who  got  an  assistant  and 
came  at  once.  They  caught  three 
men  who  had  chickens  in  their  car. 

The  chickens  were  identified  and 
the  three  thieves  sent  to  jail. 

The  telephone  is  a  timely  aid  in 
any  emergency.  It  brings  help  in 
time  of  fire,  accident  or  sickness. 

Runs  useful  errands  to  town  and 
market.  Communicates  with  friends 
and  neighbors.  Often  pays  for  it¬ 
self  many  times  over  by  finding 
when  and  where  to  buy  or  sell.  A 
farmer  living  near  Stephenson, 

Miss.,  was  offered  5c  a  pound  for 
his  calves,  but  he  telephoned  an¬ 
other  buyer  and  got  Saved  by 
telephone,  $150. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone. 


I  lr^ you  have 
no  savings  ac¬ 
count  now  or,  if 
there  is  ?io  sav¬ 
ings  bank  conve- 
nient  to  y our 
home  the 


SMM®N’S  BANaKL 

for  SAyi  IV  G  S 

740f^//  c Street T^ey^yort^ 

will  welcome  your  account 


With  Resources  of  over  one  hundred  million  dollars 
the  bank  offers  you  the  same  facilities  that  citizens 
of  New  York  and  seamen  and  others  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  have  enjoyed  for  the  last  century. 


Interest  Begins  The  Day  0/  Deposit 

A  complimentary  illustrated  brochure  describing  the  bank  and  ex¬ 
plaining  how  to  open  an  account  by  mail  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 

Write  for  brochure  BM  10 


L 
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had  held  the  office  for  25  years.  His 
death  occurred  in  September.  In  addi¬ 
tion  are  the  names  of  the  following : 
State  Master  George  Bischel,  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
a  few  weeks  ago ;  Mrs.  Neva  D.  Hanley, 
wife  of  the  master  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Grange;  Mrs.  Orson  S.  Wood,  wife  of 
Past  Master  Wood,  of  Connecticut; 
Jacob  Voorhees,  past  master  of  Oregon 
State  Grange;  Mrs.  Harriet  Fuller,  wife 
of  the  late  Past  State  Master  George  A. 
Fuller  of  New  York;  Past  Master  George 
Dixon  of  the  South  Dakota  Grange  and 
the  veteran  Past  State  Master  T.  R. 
Smith  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange. 

A  still  more  recent  death  was  that  of 
Mrs.  Eva  MacDowell,  widow  of  one  of 
the  Seven  Founders  of  the  Grange,  who 
died  at  her  home  in  Wellesley,  Mass., 
where  she  resided  with  her  daughter, 
Miss  Louise  MacDowell,  head  of  the 
science  department  in  Wellesley  College. 
Burial  was  at  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  where 
Mrs.  MacDowell  formerly  resided.  For 
26  years  Mrs.  MacDowell  served  as 
treasurer  of  the  National  Grange.  She 
succeeded  her  husband,  who  had  held  the 


“poored”  so  much  that  it  is  only  natural 
to  accept  that  valuation.  I  think  1  will 
join  the  new  society  advocated  at  Long 
Acres.  If  I  ever  go  to  preaching  I  have 
sometimes  thought  I  should  use  but  one 
text :  “Be  of  good  cheer.” 

“There  was  a  man  though  some  did 
count  him  mad, 

For  being  always  glad  with  such 
things  as  he  had 

But — they  shook  their  heads  and 
smiled.” 

We  were  glad  to  read  that  in  Mary¬ 
land  the  younger  generations  love  the  old 
homesteads.  There  has  just  passed  from 
this  life,  my  nearest  neighbor  for  more 
than  40  years.  She  owned  tjie  family 
home  of  her  people,  and  it  has  been  in 
the  family  since  some  time  between  1810 
and  1820.  Her  grandfather  built  that 
house  and  one  son  built  a  home  ,  on  the 
farm  north  and  the  other  son  on  the 
farm  south  where  we  now  live.  Grand¬ 
father  M.  planted  at  least  two  apple 
trees  on  this  farm  about  70  years  ago. 
We  call  them  locally  Spice  apples.  One 
tree  is  seven  feet  seven  inches  in  cir¬ 


French  Bridge,  Jamaica,  Vt. 


Built  in  1870,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  flood  of 
November  3,  1927 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

It  was  a  cheerful  message  that  Na¬ 
tional  Master  Louis  J.  Taber  brought  to 
the  National  Grange  at  its  62d  annual 
session,  which  opened  at  the  city  of 
Washington,  November  14.  His  annual 
address  showed  that  the  growth  of  the 
order  during  the  Grange  year  just  ended 
had  been  phenomenal,  with  212  new  sub¬ 
ordinates,  nine  new  Pomonas  and  81  new 
Juvenile  Granges  added  to  the  records, 
the  largest  gain  made  in  over  a  decade. 

In  addition  a  new  Grange  star  has 
been  added  to  the  Grange  banner,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  “The  Mother  of  Presidents,”  being 
the  latest  to  organize  a  State  Grange. 
This  new  State  Grange  fledgling  took 
flight  on  September  19,  with  22  subordi¬ 
nate  Granges  enrolled,  covering  14  coun¬ 
ties. 

Not  only  has  Virginia  come  into  the 
fold,  but  other  States  are  appealing  for 
membership  in  the  great  farm  fraternity, 
including  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Minnesota  and  others.  Master  Taber  pro¬ 
poses  that  a  new  star  be  added  to  the 
Grange  flag  each  year  from  the  States 
seeking  admission  to  the  big  Grange  fami¬ 
ly.  “If  the  Grange  does  not  utilize  the 
present  favorable  opportunity  to  orga¬ 
nize  new  territory  and  add  new  States,  it 
will  have  failed  in  meeting  its  obligation 
to  rural  life,”  declares  National  Master 
Taber. 

The  gain  in  new  Granges  during  the 
past  year  exceeds  last  year’s  increase  by 
75  Granges.  In  addition  to  the  new 
Granges,  an  additional  52  have  been  re¬ 
organized.  New  Granges  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  27  different  States. 

From  the  fact  that  this  increase  has 
been  so  widespread,  it  can  be  readily  seen 
how  general  has  been  the  renewed  activi¬ 
ty  manifested.  Of  the  States  recording 
new  Grange  subordinates,  Washington 
leads  with  33,  closely  followed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Master’s  native  State,  Ohio,  with 
32.  Then  come  Nebraska  with  17,  Vir¬ 
ginia  with  16,  Idaho  with  14,  Oregon 
with  14,  California  and  Michigan  tied 
with  13  and  Pennsylvania  with  9.  In 
the  East  the  gains  have  not  been  so  pro¬ 
nounced,  as  the  territory  has  been  more 
generally  covered  with  Grange  halls.  New 
York  has  added  two  new  subordinates 
and  eight  new  Juveniles  during  the  year. 

The  three  States  leading  in  Juvenile 
Granges  organized  during  the  year  have 
been  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
Ohio  is  far  ahead  in  the  number  of 
Juvenile  Granges  now  functioning,  with 
Pennsylvania  second. 

For  many  years  Ohio  has  held  a  lead¬ 
ing  place  among  the  top-notchers  in 
Grange  growth.  One  year  ago  it  led  all 
the  Grange  States,  with  40  new  subordi¬ 
nates.  In  fact  the  Buckeye  State  has 
been  among  the  eight  big  producers  for 
the  past  10  years,  with  the  exception  of 
two  years.  In  three  of  those  10  years  it 
stood  at  the  very  top. 

The  year’s  growth  of  the  Juvenile 
Grange  movement  has  been  almost  as  re¬ 
markable  as  that  of  the  subordinates.  In 
18  States  new  Juvenile  Granges  have 
been  organized  during  the  past  year. 
Four  States  which  previously  had  no 
Juveniles  have  formed  such  organizations. 
These  States  are  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  Ne¬ 
braska  and  West  Virginia. 

The  success  of  the  administration  of 
Master  Taber  as  head  of  the  National 
Grange  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
during  the  five  years  of  his  office  holding 
there  have  been  added  to  the  Grange 
rolls  749  new  subordinates,  503  Juveniles, 
and  42  new  Pomonas,  a  total  of  nearly 
1,300  new  Grange  units. 

The  enviable  position  attained  by  Ohio 
in  Grange  work  is  a  great  source  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  members  of  the  order  every¬ 
where  and  reflects  credit  both  on  Na¬ 
tional  Master  Taber,  and  also  on  State 
Master  Caton,  who  has  proved  himself  a 
most  capable  executive.  Increased  im¬ 
petus  was,  without  a  doubt,  given  to 
Grange  growth  in  Ohio  by  the  session  of 
the  National  Grange  held  in  Cleveland 
one  year  ago. 

While  there  was  so  much  cause  for  re¬ 
joicing  at  the  National  Grange  session 
bn  account  of  the  marked  improvement 
in  Grange  prospects,  there  Avere  many 
saddened  hearts  by  reason  of  the  long 
roll  of  distinguished  Patrons  who  had 
laid  down  their  implements  on  earth  and 
been  called  to  a  higher  life.  Heading 
this  roll  of  departed  ones  is  Past  Na¬ 
tional  Master  Aaron  Jones,  who  died  at 
his  home  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  October 
13,  at  the  advanced  age  of  90  years. 
Past  Master  Jones  was  “The  Grand 
Old  Man”  of  the  Grange.  Of  majestic 
physical  appearance  and  a  striking  per¬ 
sonality  he  was  a  power  in  National 
Grange  sessions  and  in  the  order 
throughout  the  country.  For  eight  years 
he  presided  as  head  of  the  National 
Grange.  Previously  he  had  served  as 
National  Grange  overseer  and  also  as 
master  of  the  Indiana  State  Grange  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Antioch  College  in  Ohio.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Grange  for  55  years. 
There  are  now  but  two  living  past  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  National  Grange,  Nahum  J. 
Bachelder  of  New  Hampshire  and  Sher¬ 
man  J.  Lowell  of  New  York,  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Federal  Tariff  Commission  at 
Washington. 

Other  noted  Grange  leaders  who  have 
recently  died  have  been  National  Secre¬ 
tary  Charles  M.  Freeman  of  Ohio,  who 


office  for  20  years.  Mr.  MacDowell  was 
a  nati\re  of  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
after  his  marriage  he  moved  with  his 
wife  to  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  where  he  con¬ 
ducted  a  large  vineyard.  Mr.  MacDowell 
was  a  very  warm  friend  of  Oliver  II.  Kel¬ 
ley,  the  founder  of  the  Grange  and  first 
secretai*y  of  the  National  Grange.  Mr. 
MacDowell  gave  liberally  to  the  work  of 
establishing  the  order,  and  Father  Kelley 
often  expressed  his  great  affection  for 
Mr.  MacDowell  for  the  material  aid  he 
rendered  Mr.  Kelley  in  the  trying  days  of 
the  birth  of  the  Grange. 


Notes  From  Vermont 

November  3,  and  many  of  us  are  think¬ 
ing  of  a  year  ago  today.  History  is  again 
repeating  itself  by  giving  us  another 
rainy  day.  But  our  ground  is  not  as  full 
of  water  as  it  Avas  a  year  ago,  and  the 
rain  is  falling  gently  to  fill  our  springs 
with  the  best  of  drinks  for  the  coming 
Winter.  The  advocates  of  milk  drinking 


A  Temporary  Structure  built  on 

may  want  me  to  say  one  of  the  best 
drinks. 

We  thank  the  writer  Avho  praises  our 
Green  Mountain  State,  and  Avhile  Ave  con¬ 
cede  our  State  is  not  producing  all  it 
could,  Ave  AA’ould  still  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  our  State  still  occupies 
a  high  place  in  the  production  of  maple 
products,  and  the  last  statistics  I  saAV 
stated  that  Vermont  had  35  per  cent  of 
the  dairy  coavs  of  Noav  England  and  pro¬ 
duced  65  per  cent  of  the  milk  for  the 
Boston  market,  and  this  Avith  the  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  apple  and  potato  groAv- 
ing  makes  us  say,  “We  are  doing  pretty 
well,  thank  you.” 

Of  course,  AATe  mourn  and  complain  and 
tell  tales  of  hard  times  as  usual.  The 
;‘]»ppr  Jmrd;working  farmer”  has  been 


c-umferenee  and  some  years  ago  had  many 
dead  branches.  It  was  a  ticklish  task 
removing  them  from  an  old-time  high¬ 
headed  tree,  but  it  paid,  as  the  tree  is 
renewing  its  youth  and  very  vigorous, 
and  last  year  bore  14  bushels  of  fruit. 

It  is  the  season  to  hunt  gray  squirrels 
and  partridge  or  ruffed  grouse,  and  also 
of  trapping.  So  far  Ave  have  counted 
eight  bears  taken  in  our  county  and 
probably  nearly  as  many  more  are  not 
reported  to  the  local  papers. 

The  harvesting  is  done  except  the  wood 
crop.  The  potatoes  were  a  smaller  crop 
per  acre  than  usual.  Workers  on  some 
of  the  large  fields  said  they  Avere  averag¬ 
ing  about  175  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
selling  locally  at  about  a  dollar  per 
bushel. 

Many  men  are  yet  employed  restoring 
roads,  but  these  are  nearly  as  good  as 
before  the  flood  in  most  places,  for  an 
immense  amount  of  work  has  been  ac¬ 
complished.  Many  more  are  employed 
rebuilding  one  of  the  three  covered 


the  site  of  the  uOld  French  Bridge ” 

bridges  across  West  River,  that  were 
carried  aAvay  by  the  flood. 

The  accompanying  pictures  show  the 
old  French  bridge  at  Jamaica,  approxi¬ 
mately  200  feet  long  and  also  sIioav  the 
temporary  bridge  built  and  opened  for 
traffic  just  before  the  NeAV  Year,  1928. 
I  do  not  know  that  exact  figures  are 
available  about  the  amount  of  timber 
used,  but  the  piers  are  triangular  and 
of  good  sized  timber  and  the  center  filled 
with  many  truckloads  of  stone.  This 
temporary  bridge  will  be  replaced  by  one 
of  iron  Avith  cement  floor  the  coming  Sum¬ 
mer. 

The  covered  bridges  are  a  picturesque 
part  of  Vermont’s  scenery,  but  in  these 
days  of  auto  traffic  they  are  a  trap,  so 
each  year  they  grow  fewer. 


Let’s  all  shake  hands  with  “Uncle 
Ham.”  IIoav  many  would  enjoy  a  real 
honest  to  goodness  vacation  there?  A 
place  to  loaf  and  invite  one’s  souls.  Keep¬ 
ing  up  Avith  Lizzie  is  a  hard  pace,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  speed  capacity  increases. 

Windham  Co.,  Vt.  mbs.  j.  x.  w. 


From  a  Northern  Farm 
Home 

Robert  and  I  have  just  been  reading 
a  book  aloud  to  each  other,  and  I  wonder 
if  The  R.  N.-Y.  mothers  would  not  like 
to  knoAv  about  it.  Christmas  is  coming 
soon,  and  it  is  often  hard  to  find  a  book 
that  will  please  a  boy.  This  book  is 
“Smoky,”  by  Will  James.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  horse  from  the  time  of  its  birth  on 
a  western  range.  The  life  of  the  wild 
horse  is  described,  and  the  way  he  is 
caught  and  trained  for  sendee  on  the 
ranch  is  told  in  a  most  interesting  way. 
Smoky  Avas  what  is  called  a  one-man 
horse,  a  lively  fun-loving  bucking  pony 
who,  under  the  intelligent  treatment  of 
his  rider,  became  an  expert  cow  horse 
Avhose  imputation  spread  to  adjoining 
States. 

A  little  later  he  was  stolen  and  driven 
far  away  by  a  cruel  half-breed  who 
through  harsh  treatment  changed  Smoky 
to  a  savage  man-killing  outlaAV  of  a  horse 
avIio  Avas  renamed  “The  Cougar.”  For  a 
number  of  years  he  Avas  the  main  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  rodeos,  Avhere  many  cowboys 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  ride  him.  Again 
through  kind  treatment  and  good  food  his 
heart  was  changed  and  he  became  a  good 
horse,  but  being  of  no  further  use  as  a 
show  horse  lie  Avas  sold  to  a  livery  stable, 
and  became  a  riding  horse.  From  here 
he  Avent  to  a  vegetable  man  avIio  worked 
him  hard  and  fed  him  almost  nothing, 
and  AATas  hitched  to  a  cart  one  day,  when 
his  old  master  Clint  happened  into  the 
town  buying  cattle.  Clint  took  Smoky 
back  home,  and  after  a  time  the  old  horse 
seemed  to  remember  him,  and  Ave  leave 
them  both  contented  and  happy.  The 
book  is  very  good  reading  for  old  or 
young,  and  it  is  the  best  book  for  boys 
I  have  seen  lately. 

And  speaking  of  Christmas  gifts,  I  am 
sure  a  pair  of  warm  knitted  mittens  ox- 
socks  of  some  bright  color  will  please  any 
boy  or  girl.  I  gave  some  bright  red  mit¬ 
tens  to  my  young  nephews,  10  and  12 
years  old,  last  year  and  they  Avere  de¬ 
lighted.  I  made  Robert  some  too  and 
have  knit  socks  to  match  this  Fall.  He 
thinks  he  has  a  fine  outfit  for  skating, 
but  needs  a  red  cap.  Knitting  is  good 
pick-up  Avork  which  can  be  done  in  odd 
moments.  I  call  it  my  radio  work  and 
seldom  work  at  it  any  other  time.  If 
you  do  not  knoAV  Iioav  to  knit  there  is 
generally  some  older  person  in  the  com¬ 
munity  avIio  will  be  glad  to  teach  you.  I 
am  piecing  some  pillow  tops  by  the  old- 
fashioned  quilt  patterns  and  find  it  vei-y 
fascinating  work.  When  the  top  is  done 
a  layer  of  wadding  is  placed  between  it 
and  a  piece  of  open  cotton  or  cheesecloth 
and  then  quilted.  They  are  very  pretty 
and  make  a  pleasing  and  inexpensive  gift. 
It  is  the  careful  thought  and  the  loving 
labor  back  of  our  giving  which  brings 
the  true  spirit  of  Christmas  to  our  hearts. 

MBS.  CHABLES  MCABTHUE. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Grease  in  Cesspool 

Could  you  tell  us  anything  that  Avill 
dissolve  grease  and  a  heavy  mass  that 
has  filled  our  seAver  and  cesspool?  Noth¬ 
ing  has  ever  run  into  it  but  wash  water 
and  dish  water.  It  has  filled  up.  Is 
there  some  chemical  that  Avould  dissolve 
it  so  it  could  be  taken  out?  h.  l.  a. 

A  strong  solution  of  boiling  water  and 
sal  soda  can  be  used  with  some  success 
in  cleaning  grease  from  the  traps  and 
smaller  piping  connected  Avith  the  kitchen 
sink  but  it  will  not  be  effective  in  the 
cesspool.  Probably  the  only  remedy  here 
is  to  dig  a  neAv  cesspool  in  ground  that  is 
not  clogged  with  sewage. 

A  cesspool  operates  largely  by  seepage. 
The  dishwater  and  other  liquids  entering 
it  soak  off  through  its  walls  and  bottom 
into  the  ground.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  pores  in  the  earth  through  Avhich  this 
seepage  takes  place  become  filled  with 
grease  and  other  solids  and  the  cesspool 
is  rendered  tight  and  useless. 

Dishwater  is  one  of  the  Avorst  clogging 
liquids  discharged  into  the  pool  because 
it  carries  so  much  grease.  When  a  new 
tile  line  is  laid  a  barrel  or  large  tile 
stood  on  end  in  the  line  and  through 
Avhich  the  Avater  has  to  pass  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  cesspool  or  better  a  septic  tank, 
will  catch  much  of  this  grease  and  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  doing  further  damage. 

E.  H.  s. 


Farm  and  Garden  Library 

This  library  has  books  that  are  thor¬ 
oughly  up  to  date,  practical  and  compre¬ 
hensive,  Avritten  by  authors  of  national 
reputation.  The  following  titles  are  now 
ready,  price  $1.25  each  : 

The  Gladiolus,  A.  C.  Beal. 

The  StraAvberry,  Samuel  Fraser. 

Tomato  Production,  Paul  Work. 

Outdoor  Bull)  GroAving,  C.  L.  Thayer. 

The  Iris,  J.  C.  Wister. 

Dahlia  Production,  R.  II.  Patch. 

The  Garden  Book,  V.  II.  Davis. 

Roses  and  Their  Culture,  S.  C.  Hub¬ 
bard. 

Balancing  the  Farm  Output,  Spillman. 

The  Rubal  Neav-Yobkeb.  333  W.  30th 
Street,  NeAv  York  City. 

M J  '..I'jtj  J9i  i  j'l  il  -  ..>01" • 
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Crevecoeur’s  Narrative 

(By  an  American  Farmer) 

Part  III 

ANIMAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  WINTER  THOUGHTS. 

HUNTING  BEES.  THE  “PASSENGER” 

PIGEON. 

The  sagacity  of  those  animals  which 
have  long  been  the  tenants  of  my  farm 
astonishes  me.  When  the  severities  of 
Winter  have  dispirited  my  cattle,  no 
farmer  attends  them  with  more  pleas¬ 
ure  than  I  do — a  duty  sweetened  with 
the  most  rational  satisfaction.  I  amuse 
myself  in  seeing  their  different  temp¬ 
ers,  actions  and  the  effects  of  their 
instinct  now  powerfully  impelled  by 
the  force  of  hunger.  I  trace  their  vari¬ 
ous  inclinations,  and  the  different  ef¬ 
fects  of  their  passions,  which  are  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  among  men.  The 
law  is  to  us  precisely  what  I  am  in 
my  barnyard,  a  bridle  and  check  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  strong  and  greedy  from  op¬ 
pressing  the  timid  and  weak.  Conscious 
of  superiority,  they  always  try  to  en¬ 
croach  on  their  neighbors.  Unsatis¬ 
fied  with  their  portion,  they  eagerly 
swallow  it,  in  order  to  take  what  is 
given  to  the  others  unless  prevented. 
Some  I  chide;  others,  unmindful  of 
mv  admonitions,  receive  some  blows. 
Could  victuals  thus  be  given  to  men 
without  the  assistance  of  language,  I 
am  sure  they  would  not  behave  better 
to  one  another,  nor  more  philosophical¬ 
ly  than  my  cattle  do. 

Many  are  the  thoughts  I  have  in 
Winter :  What  has  become  of  those  mil¬ 
lions  of  insects  which  played  in  our 
Summer  fields  and  in  our  evening 
meadows?  They  were  so  puny  and  so 
delicate.  The  period  of  their  existence 
was  so  short  that  one  cannot  help  won¬ 
dering  how  they  could  learn  in  that 
short  space  the  art  of  hiding  themselves 
and  their  offspring  in  so.  perfect  a 
manner  as  to  baffie  the  rigor  of  the 
season  and  preserve  that  embryo  of 
life,  that  small  portion  of  ethereal 
heat,  which  if  once  gone  would  destroy 
the  species.  Dreary  as  the  Winter  sea¬ 
son  appears,  it  has  like  all  others  its 
miracles,  presenting  to  man  a  variety 
of  problems.  Among  the  rest  we  have 
here  a  set  of  small  birds  which  never 
appear  until  snow  falls.  Contrary  to 
all  others,  they  dwell  and  appear  to 
delight  in  that. 

It  is  my  bees,  however,  which  afford 
me  the  most  pleasing  theme.  Their 
industry,  their  quarrels,  their  pastimes 
always  present  me  with  something  new. 
When  weary,  my  common  place  of  rest 
is  under  a  locust  tree  near  my  bees. 
By  their  movements  I  can  predict  the 
weather  and  tell  when  they  are  ready 
for  swarming,  but  the  most  difficult 
point  is  when  on  the  wing  to  know 
whether  they  want  to  go  to  the  woods 
or  not.  If  thev  have  previously  decided 
on  some  hollow  tree,  no  allurements  of 
salt  and  water,  fennel,  hickory  leaves 
or  the  finest  box  can  induce  them  to 
stay.  They  will 'prefer  their  tree  to  a 
mahogany  hive.  In  that  case  I  seldom 
thwart  their  incinations,  but  we  only 
part  for  a  while.  I  am  generally  able 
to  find  them  the  following  Fall. 

This  elopement  of  mine  only  adds  to 
my  recreations.  I  have  found  them 
though  miles  from  my  house  and  lodged 
in  lofty  trees. 

After  I  have  done  sowing  I  prepare 
for  a  week’s  jaunt  in  the  woods,  not 
to  hunt  deer  or  bear,  as  my  neighbors 
do  but  to  catch  the  more  harmless 
bees.  I  take  with  me  my  dog  as  a 
companion,  for  he  is  useless  as  to  this 
game,  my  blanket,  some  provisions, 
wax,  vermilion,  honey  and  a  pocket 
compass.  With  these  I  go  to  such 
woods  as  are  at  considerable  distance 
from  any  settlement.  I  carefully  ex¬ 
amine  whether  they  abound  with  large 
trees.  If  so,  I  make  a  small  fire  on 
flat  stones  in  a  convenient  place.  On 
this  I  put  some  wax.  Close,  by  on  an¬ 
other  stone  I  drop  honey  in  dist  inet 
drops,  which  I  surro’  nd  with  small 
quantities  of  vermilion,  laid  on  the 
stone.  Then  I  watch  carefully  whether 
any  bees  appear.  If  there  are  any  in 
that  neighborhood,  I  may  be  sure  that 
the  smell  of  the  burnt  wax  will  attract 
them.  They  will  soon  find  the  honey, 
and  necessarily  tinge  themselves  with 
vermilion.  I  next  fix  my  compass  to 
find  out  their  course,  which  they  keep 
straight  when  returning  home  loaded. 
With  my  watch  I  observe  how  long 
those  are  returning  which  are  marked 
with  vermilion.  Thus  knowing  their 
course  and  in  some  measure  the  dis¬ 
tance,  I  seldom  fail  of  coming  to  the 
tree  where  they  are.  I  then  mark  it. 
and  thus  with  patience  I  have  found 
sometimes  11  swarms  in  a  season.  It 
is  inconceivable  what  a  quantity  of 
honey  these  trees  will  sometimes 
afford. 

Next  I  go  to  some  of  the  nearest 
settlements  where  I  get  help  to  cut  the  | 


trees  and  then  return  home  with  my 
prize. 

(Here  Crevecoeur  goes  into  some  de¬ 
tail  about  the  “due  quantity  of  mead” 
made  from  the  honey  by  his  wife,  and 
reinforced  with  “two  gallons  of  brandy 
in  each  barrel,  which  ripens  it,”  evi¬ 
dently  a  common  drink  in  those  days. 
Eds.) 

Twice  a  year  we  catch  wild  pigeons, 
whose  numbers  are  so  astonishing  as 
to  obscure  the  sun  in  their  flight.  I 
fancy  they  breed  toward  the  plains  of 
Ohio  and  about  Lake  Michigan,  which 
abound  in  wild  oats.  I  have  caught 
some  with  undigested  rice  in  their 
craws.  The  nearest  rice  field  from 
where  I  am  must  be  at  least  560  miles. 
We  catch  these  pigeons  with  nets,  en¬ 
ticing  them  with  tame  wild  pigeons 
fastened  to  strings.  The  greatest  num¬ 
ber  I  ever  caught  was  14  dozen.  They 
are  excellent  food. 


The  Home  in  Winter 

After  the  recent  snowstorm  here  some 
of  the  neighboring  children  were  so  de¬ 
lighted  that  they  immediately  made  snow¬ 
balls  and  a  snowman  (which  melted 
fast).  One  got  his  baby  snow  shovel  and 
cleared  off  the  porch.  There  is  no  dread  of 
the  Winter  with  the  children ;  only  a 
delightful  anticipation  of  snowballs, 


snow-men,  sled  sliding,  sleigh-riding,  to¬ 
bogganing  and  skiing ;  we  must  not 
forget  the  snowshoeing  either. 

They  are  looking  forward  to  candy 
pulls,  pop  corn  balls,  sugared  pop  corn, 
butternut  fudge,  cracked  hickory  nuts, 
and  all  the  apples  they  can  eat  in  the 
Winter  evenings,  while  listening  to  the 
radio  programs. 

We  boil  our  molasses  for  the  candy 
pulls  in  a  big  old-fashioned  iron  kettle 
in  the  fireplace.  That  is  where  we  also 
pop  our  corn.  In  fact  most  of  our  Winter 
evenings  are  spent  around  the  fireplaces 
(we  have  three)  and  we  find  many  things 
we  can  do  with  the  aid  of  the  fireplace 
fire.  Perhaps  we  are  going  back  to 
grandmother’s  days,  but  we  enjoy  it  any¬ 
way.  And  many  others  have  enjoyed  the 
fireplace  pleasures  with  us  as  well. 

I  have  heard  people  say  that  if  you 
wanted  to  warm  yourself  at  a  fireplace 
you  stood  in  front  of  it  and  faced  the 
fire  first  and  then  had  to  turn  around 
and  stand  with  your  back  to  it.  We  do 
not  have  to  do  any  such  thing  by  our 
fireplaces.  They  seem  to  warm  you 
through  and  through  right  .away.  We 
like  to  burn  the  old  apple  tree  chunks 
in  the  fireplace;  they  have  such  a  nice 
odor  and  have  such  a  pretty  flame  while 
burning. 

Our  fireplaces  are  of  marble,  with 
bricks  about  a  foot  square  around  on 
the  floor  in  front.  Beautiful  hand  carved 
mantels  are  above  them,  making  the  fire¬ 
places  more  attractive. 


We  use  our  Dutch  ovens,  too,  and  the 
drying  closet  over  the  mantel.  Although 
I  have  the  biggest  and  most  modern 
enamel  range  I  could  find,  I  go  back  to 
the  old  ways  of  Grandmother’s  cooking 
for  many  things.  I  wonder  if  any  other 
readers  are  using  their  fireplaces  and 
Dutch  ovens.  If  there  are  any  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  them.  C.  V.  H. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


More  About  “Starved  Rock” 

Referring  to  cover  picture  on  October 
13  issue,  I  was  shown  this  rock  last  Au¬ 
gust,  and  I  asked  for  its  history,  which 
was  given  to  me  by  my  son-in-law.  Rev. 
W.  E.  Shaw,  of  Peoria,  Ill.  “Starved 
Rock”  was  called  so  when  a  tribe  of  In¬ 
dians  was  surrounded  by  several  other 
tribes  who  were  about  to  massacre  them. 
The  Indians  ,  whose  custom  was  to  shoot 
from  heights,  kept  fighting  their  foes  un¬ 
til  they  ran  out  of  eatables.  They  then 
jumped  into  the  river  to  save  their  lives 
from  starvation,  intending  to  swim  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  Many  of  them, 
however,  were  drowned.  jesse  taylor. 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 


If  the  meek  inherit  the  earth,  they’ll 
find  their  property  pretty  heavily  plas¬ 
tered  with  mortgages  by  those  who  were 
not  so  meek. — Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. 


THE  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 


BUICK, 


Of  ALL  GIFTS,  the  one  that  will  bring  greatest  happiness 
to  the  entire  family  is  a  fine  motor  car.  And  of  all  cars, 
the  one  that  will  win  highest  favor  is  a  Silver  Anniversary 
Buick  with  new  Masterpiece  Body  by  Fisher. 

Supremely  beautiful— endowed  with  lines,  colors  and 
upholsteries  of  unrivaled  luxury— powered  by  the  world- 
famous  Buick  Valve-in-Head  engine— this  thrilling  car 
will  give  utmost  pleasure,  not  only  on  Christmas  day,  but 
for  months  and  years  to  come. 

The  family  could  wish  for  no  finer  gift  than  this  gift  for 
all  the  family. 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Canadian  Factories:  McLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Oshawa,  Ontario 

WHEN  Bf  E  TTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT...  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 
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reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of* 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


POLITICAL  feelers  in  the  public  press  indicate  a 
purpose  by  some  leaders  to  adopt  a  very  per¬ 
functory  plan  of  farm  relief  during  the  short  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  This  pro¬ 
gram  would  exclude  any  upwTai*d  revision  of  the 
tariff  on  farm  products.  The  high  tariff  of  42  cents 
a  bushel  on  wheat  w7hich  has  no  effect  because  the 
surplus  must  be  sold  abroad,  fixing  the  home  price 
in  the  foreign  markets,  would  stand,  but  the  $33,- 
000,000  worth  of  bananas  would  continue  to  come  in 
free  to  take  the  place  of  American  fruit.  Foreign 
butter,  cheese  and  milk  would  continue  to  increase 
the  surplus  of  dairy  products  in  our  own  markets. 
The  export  of  American  agricultural  products  would 
continue  to  decline  and  the  imports  to  increase  as  in 
recent  years.  This  is  not  what  was  promised  during 
the  campaign. 

The  proponents  of  the  McNary-Haugen  plan  pro¬ 
pose  to  introduce  their  bills  without  the  equalization 
fee  which  they  formerly  insisted  with  apparent  rea¬ 
son  was  the  keystone  to  their  structure.  They  pro¬ 
pose  to  provide  $300,000,000  to  be  handled  by  asso¬ 
ciations  to  handle  the  surpluses.  In  their  former 
bills  they  refused  to  make  any  adequate  provision 
for  the  control  of  their  system  by  the  producers  of 
the  products  to  be  sold.  The  three  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  were  to  pass  through  more  tender  fingers. 

Still  another  group,  led  by  Senator  Borah,  insist 
that  the  President-elect  is  committed  to  an  upward 
revision  of  the  tariff  on  farm  products  as  well  as 
other  measures  for  farm  relief.  This  group  be¬ 
lieves  that  there  will  be  time  before  March  1  to 
work  out  both  these  measures  in  addition  to  the  ap¬ 
propriation  bills  and  other  pending  legislation.  Sen¬ 
ator  Borah  is  understood  to  have  induced  Mr. 
Hoover  to  promise  an  extra  session  of  the  next  Con¬ 
gress  if  the  short  session  failed  to  pass  a  farm  re¬ 
lief  bill.  He  does  not  believe  that  farm  relief 
should  be  attempted  during  the  short  session,  but 
insists  that  the  second  session  should  be  called  to 
make  a  thorough  job  of  it.  To  this  view  we  give 
hearty  assent. 

❖ 

E  LIKE  the  way  those  town  and  country 
people  around  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  (page  1470) 
have  of  getting  together  and  working  out  local  prob¬ 
lems  on  the  basis  of  good  will  and  “man  to  man” 
talk.  This  co-operation  did  not  just  happen  or  occur 
all  at  once.  There  had  been  thorough  preparation  of  a 
kind  that  appealed  to  good  judgment,  not  a  frothy 
enthusiasm  that  disappeared  when  they  had  time  to 
think  it  over.  This  locality  may  be  better  suited 
to  such  work  than  some  others,  because  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  roads,  but  we  believe  there  is  opportunity  in 
most  places  for  the  development  of  something  in  this 
line  if  the  job  is  undertaken  with  courage  and  the 
right  spirit.  The  local  papers  have  a  good  field  for 
this  work. 

* 

EFERRING  again  to  pasture  improvement,  re¬ 
cently  outlined  here,  we  assume  that  most  east¬ 
ern  farmers  cannot  afford  to  plow  up  rolling  or  hilly, 
stony  land  in  order  to  seed  it  to  grass.  Plowing 
would  be  directly  and  indirectly  expensive.  It  would 
not  only  increase  the  surface  “crop”  and  distribution 
of  stones,  but  subject  the  soil  to  physical  and  chemi¬ 
cal  injury,  and  kill  or  weaken  certain  varieties  and 
strains  of  the  hardiest,  best-adapted  and  most  valu¬ 
able  native  or  “natural”  grasses  that  our  herbage 
includes.  According  to  the  practice  of  several  stock- 
men  in  New  York  State,  fields  intended  for  perma¬ 
nent  pastures  are,  first  of  all,  cleared  of  sprouts  and 
shrubs,  and  as  many  stones  as  one  is  in  a  position 
to  haul  off  or  pile  at  the  border.  (None  of  these  pre¬ 
liminaries  is  indispensable,  however.)  An  applica¬ 
tion  of  barnyard  manure  at  the  rate  of  10  to  20  tons 
an  acre,  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn,  is  then  in  order. 


Two  tons  of  ground  limestone  per  acre  is  sown  on 
the  grass,  in  either  season,  every  five  to  six  years. 
A  top-dressing  of  400  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  per 
acre  is  required  at  about  the  same  intervals.  Under 
this  treatment,  “grasses  and  legumes  that  do  well 
together  and  just  naturally  come  from  somewhere 
will  flourish,”  to  quote  one  enthusiastic  pasture-im¬ 
prover.  Excessive  pasturing,  however,  especially 
during  the  first  few  years  of  regeneration,  would 
seriously  x-etard  and  maybe  undo  the  good  work  that 
had  been  done.  Every  pasture  has  a  limited  carry¬ 
ing  capacity.  No  crop  is  so  badly  and  so  consistent¬ 
ly  abused  as  the  grass  crop  on  the  general  run  of 
farms.  Pasture  grasses  will  reward  feeding  or 
manuring,  seasonal  protection  and  controlled  graz¬ 
ing.  It  is  often  said  that  the  fine  pastures  seen  on 
most  English  stock  farms  are  100  years  old,  or  that 
it  takes  landlord  families  that  many  years  to  de¬ 
velop  and  learn  how  to  maintain  •  them.  English 
pastures  are  both  profitable  and  famous,  but  Ameri¬ 
can  pastures  that  equal  or  surpass  them  have  been 
developed  in  less  than  10  years  on  many  farms.  In 
the  Eastern  States  and  to  a  considerable  extent  else¬ 
where  in  America,  there  will  be  a  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  acreage  devoted  to  or  gradually  taken  by  grass. 
It  can  be  made  the  source  of  a  steady  and  profitable 
income  in  various  regions  where  dairying  and  stock- 
raising  are  or  can  be  soundly  established. 

* 

E  REGRET  to  announce  the  death  of  John 
H.  Barclay,  Sr.,  well-known  fruit  grower  of 
Cranbury,  N.  J.  Those  who  have  attended  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  New  Jersey  grown  apples  will  remember 
the  high  finish  of  Mr.  Barclay’s  fruit.  He  usually 
had  a  large  number  of  varieties,  some  of  which  were 
considered  difficult  to  grow,  and  delighted  in  the 
work  needed  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  A  field 
meeting  at  Mr.  Barclay’s  orchards  was  always  an 
interesting  and  instructive  occasion. 

* 

T  IS  always  inspiring  to  see  and  talk  with  a 
young  man  who  is  patiently  and  confidently  put¬ 
ting  his  thought  and  energy  into  a  practical,  useful 
enterprise  on  a  farm.  On  Tuesday  last  we  visited 
in  New  Jersey  a  35-acre  poultry  farm,  carrying 
3,500  birds.  A  young  man,  associated  with  two  of 
his  brothers,  is  in  charge  of  it.  In  less  than  eight 
years  the  flock  has  not  only  paid  a  fair  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  on  the  investment  in  land,  but  financed  the 
extensive  equipment  that  has  been  built  year  after 
year  since  1921,  to  accommodate  a  growing  business. 
He  has  lived  well  without  drawing  what  would  be 
called  “a  fair  salary”  for  the  kind  of  work  that  he 
is  doing ;  “but,”  as  he  said,  “I  can  afford  to  wait  a 
few  years  for  greater  rewards.  I  am  trying  con¬ 
servatively  to  build  up  a  sound  poultry  business 
that  will  stand  on  its  merits.  My  business  is  about 
all  the  amusement  or  recreation  that  I  need.”  As  a 
hired  manager  on  a  poultry  farm,  our  young  friend 
probably  could  command  and  earn  $200  a  month  or 
more ;  but  he  desires  to  work  for  himself  and  for 
his  own  future  on  his  own  farm.  His  course,  as  he 
defined  it,  is  quite  different  from  that  of  many  a 
young  man  who,  on  graduating  from  college,  thinks 
that  he  hasn’t  the  time  or  knows  too  much  or  has  too 
great  a  capital  investment  in  his  education  to  work 
for  anybody,  including  himself,  for  less  than  $1,800 
to  $2,400  a  year. 

* 

S  ONE  walks  through  the  apple  orchard  in  Win¬ 
ter,  it  is  well  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  egg 
clusters  of  the  apple  tent-caterpillar.  Those  shiny 
rings  of  eggs  are  clearly  visible,  especially  in  bright 
sunshine,  and  every  one  destroyed  before  the  pests 
hatch  makes  so  much  less  bother  in  the  early  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  there  are  plenty  of  other  things  needing 
attention.  We  are  sometimes  asked  about  burning 
out  the  lai’ge  colonies  of  these  apple  tree  worms 
when  found  in  Summer.  This  may  be  done,  but  we 
think  removing  them  with  a  pole  and  swab  is  much 
better.  Sufficient  burning  to  destroy  one  of  these 
lax-ge  nests  is  quite  sure  to  damage  the  limb.  By 
thrusting  the  swab  into  the  nest,  twisting  it  about 
and  pulling  down,  the  nest  usually  hangs  together 
and  can  be  trodden  when  on  the  ground.  The  wild 
cherry  bushes,  which  are  also  a  harbor  for  these 
pests,  should  be  looked  after  and  “wormed”  or  bet¬ 
ter  yet,  cut  for  firewood. 

* 

ISITORS  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Wyoming  have  found 
the  bears  of  that  region  an  attraction  rivaling  in  in¬ 
terest  the  spouting  geysers.  Of  all  the  wild  ani¬ 
mals  of  our  forests,  bears  come  near  to  holding  first 
place  in  imagination.  Bear  stories  have  long  been 
favorites  with  children  who  wished  to  thrill  at  dan¬ 
gers  safely  viewed  from  father’s  knee,  accounting, 


perhaps,  for  some  slight  tarnishing  of  his  reputation 
for  absolute  veracity  that  an  occasional  grown-up 
has  permitted  these  same  stories  to  bring  about. 
There  are  many  bears  in  Yellowstone  Park.  Some 
of  the  blacks  and  browns,  which  differ  from  each 
other  only  in  color,  have  earned  the  title  of  hold-up 
bears  by  waiting  at  a  roadside  for  tourists  to  come 
along  and  dispense  cookies  or  other  sweetmeats. 
These  bears  are  timid  and  not  feared  unless  with 
cubs,  when  it  is  best  to  give  them  a  wide  berth.  Most 
of  them  are  seen  peering  over  a  log  back  in  the 
woods  or  swinging  with  a  loose  stride  through  the 
camp  grounds  looking  for  wastes  from  campers’ 
meals.  The  more  distant  mountain  forests  hold 
grizzlies  that  rarely  come  close  to  hotel  or  camp 
and  are  treated  with  great  respect,  not  only  by 
visitors  to  the  park  but  by  their  fellows  of  smaller 
size  and  less  ferocity.  A  story  that  comes  from 
Montana  shows  that  men  who  remain  there  after 
the  big  hotels  have  closed  and  their  wastes  ai*e  no 
longer  to  be  nosed  over  in  search  of  sweets  may 
find  themselves  in  unexpected  danger.  According  to 
this  story,  a  eai'etaker  at  the  Canyon  Hotel,  on  his 
way  to  an  outbuilding  for  some  gasoline,  was 
knocked  down  by  one  sweep  of  a  grizzly’s  huge  paw 
and  badly  clawed  in  face  and  legs.  His  nerve  and 
presence  of  mind,  which  kept  him  from  offering  re¬ 
sistance,  probably  saved  his  life,  as  the  bear  finally 
left  him  when  not  further  angered. 

* 

I  am  to  introduce  a  new  berry  and  will  name  it  and 
copyi-ight  the  name.  What  other  legal  procedure  is 
available  for  one  wlio  wishes  to  make  some  money  from 
his  horticultural  inventions  or  discoveries?  m.  p. 
Oregon. 

T  WILL  be  possible  to  use  a  trademark,  but  thei'e 
is  no  provision  for  control  of  the  stock  of  the 
berry  or  its  propagation  rights,  through  any  system 
of  copyrighting  or  patenting.  You  can  prevent  sale 
of  these  bushes  bearing  your  trademark,  but  not 
otherwise.  After  a  fruit  or  other  piece  of  horticul¬ 
tural  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  anyone 
who  knows  how  can  propagate  and  sell  it.  The 
originator  has  no  protection  as  is  the  case  with  one 
inventing  a  mechanical  device. 

E  ARE  sometimes  asked  about  silage  that  is 
not  turning  out  well.  The  general  rule  is  that 
nothing  can  be  done  to  improve  it.  This  is  one  of 
those  things  that  must  be  made  well  on  the  start. 
The  chief  cause  is  lack  of  proper  treading  to  exclude 
the  air.  There  is  but  little  difficulty  about  this  with 
green  corn,  but  when  leaves  are  frosted  or  the  stalks 
a  little  dry,  heavy  treading  and  wetting  down  are 
necessary.  There  is  another  type  of  spoilage  caused 
by  rotting,  accompanied  by  a  very  foul  smell.  This 
usually  conies  in  silage  made  from  high  protein 
forage,  like  Alfalfa  or  clover.  Usually  the  acids 
which  develop  from  the  sugar  in  corn  check  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  ideal  silage,  being  air-tight,  remains 
in  unchanged  condition.  But  the  high  protein  plants, 
containing  less  sugar,  may  not  develop  enough  acid 
to  prevent  rot. 

* 

VERYONE  who  can  should  attend  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety,  at  the  Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December 
6-7.  You  will  find  an  interesting  program  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  just  what  this  society  is  doing. 
Its  object  is  protection  of  the  rural  schools  of  the 
State  from  compulsory  consolidation  of  districts, 
and  to  secure  for  the  country  schools  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for 
education. 


Brevities 

Bituminous  coal  production  in  this  country  is  now 
running  about  11,000,000  tons  per  week. 

A  driving  belt  that  slips,  does  not  run  true,  or  is 
not  properly  laced,  cannot  give  good  service. 

Dairymen  supplying  Havana,  Cuba,  are  spending 
around  half  a  million  dollars  for  new  equipment  to  com¬ 
ply  with  sanitary  regulations. 

Southern  Louisiana,  below  New  Orleans,  will  have 
a  rather  large  crop  of  oranges  this  year,  at  least  225,- 
000  boxes.  The  quality  is  said  to  be  good. 

“Jest  ’fore  Christmas  I’m  as  good  as  I  can  be,”  says 
the  small  boy  in  a  popular  poem.  Well,  trying  to  be 
as  good  as  we  can  be  won’t  hurt  the  rest  of  us,  either 
before  or  after  Christmas. 

To  WATERPROOF  (he  sole  of  a  shoe,  let  the  shoe  stand 
about  15  minutes  in  a  shallow  pan  containing  enough 
of  the  melted  waterproofing  to  cover  the  entire  sole. 
Rubber  heels  are  injured  by  standing  in  such  grease. 
An  old-fashioned  grease  for  this  purpose  is  12  ounces 
of  tallow  and  four  ounces  of  cod  oil,  melted  together. 

Smokers  caused  42  per  cent  of  the  forest  fires  in 
New  York  State  during  the  present  year  and  these  fires 
burned  over  37  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  damaged  by 
forest  fires.  The  next  largest  percentage  of  fires  was 
caused  by  burning  brush,  grass  and  rubbish,  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  19  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  fires  and 
burned  over  26  per  cent  of  the  total  area. 
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For  Fair  Farm  Tax 

DURING  recent  years  protests  from  farmers  have 
come  with  increasing  vigor  against  the  present 
system  of  direct  property  tax,  and  the  ruinous  ef¬ 
fect  it  has  on  the  farm  and  home  owner.  The  pro¬ 
test  has  now  focused  itself  into  an  open  demand  for 
a  new  tax  law  which  will  assess  taxes  on  the 
ability  to  pay.  A  temporary  committee  has  been 
formed  to  see  if  there  is  general  sentiment  among 
farmers  to  join  a  State- wide  movement  to  draft  a 
new  tax  bill  and  urge  its  passage  by  the  1929  Legis- 
latui-e.  The  committee  is  not  asking  any  money  for 
fees  or  anything  else.  If  your  taxes  are  too  high, 
if  you  think  the  farm  pays  more  than  its  share  of 
taxes,  if  you  would  have  the  law  changed  so  that  the 
lax  levy  would  be  based  on  net  income  and  not  an 
excessive  appraisal  of  farm  property,  we  would  like 
to  hear  from  you  and  to  have  your  influence  to  bring 
about  the  desired  change  in  the  tax  law.  Some  nota¬ 
ble  men  in  the  State  have  promised  their  assistance. 
We  shall  need  and  we  solicit  the  help  of  all  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  and  every  individual  in  the  State.  The 
committee  would  like  to  hear  from  farmers  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  reduction  of  taxes.  We  think  this  would 
mean  every  farmer  in  the  State.  The  committee 
asks  for  nothing  but  your  personal  help  and  in¬ 
fluence  to  i‘elieve  ourselves  of  an  unjust  burden  of 
taxation.  Mail  us  a  card,  giving  your  county,  the 
names  of  your  Senator  and  Assemblyman  with  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  say  you  are  in  favor  of  the  change  in 
the  tax  law.  Get  your  neighbor  to  do  the  same, 
and  urge  it  upon  your  Senator  and  Assemblyman 
when  you  see  him.  This  is  one  form  of  farm  relief 
which  will  be  a  real  benefit  to  the  farm. 

john  anderson,  Secretary, 
Morrisville,  N.  Y.  Temporary  Tax  Committee. 


Federal  Farm  Board 

ALL  advocates  of  what  is  called  farm  relief 
seem  to  agree  that  under  present  agricultural 
conditions,  which  have  been  created  in  a  consider¬ 
able  measure  by  custom,  but  principally  by  govern¬ 
ment  and  law,  it  will  be  necessary  to  help  finance 
the  new  marketing  system  by  government  loans, 
somewhat  after  the  plan  adopted  when  the  Federal 
farm  loan  system  was  started.  This  will,  of  course, 
require  a  Federal  act  by  Congress,  which  will  ap¬ 
propriate  the  funds  for  the  purpose,  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  it  shall  be  used,  and  define  the 
terms  of  repayment.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  plan  must  be  of  national  scope,  and  based  on  co¬ 
operative  associations  of  farmers  and  the  whole 
system  controlled  by  farmers. 

To  safeguard  farmers  in  this  control  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  interests  fully,  the  control  must  be  more 
definite  and  conclusive,  and  the  finances  of  the  whole 
system  must  be  known  to  them  at  all  times  by  audit 
and  inspection  of  the  government  as  fully  as  in  the 
case  of  national  banks.  The  system  must  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  producers  of  any  commodity  in  any  part 
of  the  nation  whether  the  product  is  for  export  or 
home  consumption.  All  of  this  will  require  provis¬ 
ions  for  Federal  incorporation  of  new  associations 
and  requirements  under  which  present  incorporated 
associations  may  qualify  to  come  into  the  system 
and  profit  by  it.  The  authorizing  of  these  corpora¬ 
tions  to  do  business,  the  inspections,  the  treasury 
advances,  the  reports  of  business  and  finances,  and 
the  use  of  existing  government  departments,  includ¬ 
ing  especially,  the  departments  of  agriculture,  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  of  finance,  constitute  the  immediate  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  Federal  farm  board  not  only  to  supervise 
the  loan,  but  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  all  con¬ 
cerned,  and  to  avoid  manipulations  from  within  that 
might  defeat  the  whole  enterprise  before  the  dan¬ 
ger  is  suspected  or  realized. 

The  newspaper  reports  clearly  indicate  a  purpose 
on  the  part  of  some  leaders  to  limit  the  system  to 
the  surplus  of  special  crops  like  wheat,  corn,  tobacco 
and  cotton,  and  to  keep  the  control  in  the  hands  of 
non-producing  promoters  and  leaders.  They  for¬ 
get  that  there  is  at  times  a  surplus  of  potatoes, 
apples  and  dairy  products,  not  to  go  into  details  of 
other  products  from  peanuts  and  honey  to  eggs  and 
hay.  To  place  the  control  directly  or  indirectly 
with  non-producers  would  be  to  create  another  link 
in  the  present  middleman  chain  and  increase  the 
cost  of  distribution.  This  does  not  imply  any  mis¬ 
taken  notion  that  the  new  system  can  operate  with¬ 
out  middlemen.  In  this  country  there  is  a  place 
for  middlemen  who  cannot  produce,  just  as  there  is 
a  place  for  producers  who  cannot  follow  their  goods 
to  market,  and  distribute.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  middlemen  who  can  be  economically  em¬ 
ployed,  and  to  create  permanently  an  increase  of 
the  present  surplus  of  middlemen  -would  he  to  in¬ 
vite  new  waste  and  losses.  If  the  purpose  to  put 
real  farmers  in  control  of  their  marketing  system  is 
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sincere,  there  can  be  no  excuse  to  oppose  making 
the  legal  provision  to  secure  it  so  definite  and  com¬ 
plete  that  no  one  can  dispute  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  act  on  farmers  to  control  and  direct  their 
business  for  themselves. 

Through  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  the  government 
can  render  all  necessary  assistance  and  counsel,  and 
co-operating  with  the  producers  insure  permanent 
success  of  the  system.  If  the  new  administration 
and  Congress  are  able  to  visualize  this,  the  farms 
of  this  nation  provided  with  comfortable  homes, 
with  modern  equipment  of  house  and  bairn  and 
fields  will  prosper.  The  demand  for  manufactured 
goods  and  service  will  assure  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  for  long  years  to  come,  and  1929  will  go 
down  in  history  for  one  of  the  greatest  social  and 
economic  accomplishments  of  all  time. 

Will  Discuss  Farm  Relief 

At  our  meeting  last  night  the  lecturer  announced 
that  there  would  be  a  discussion  on  your  suggestions 
for  farm  relief  at  the  next  meeting,  which  will  be  on 
November  28.  If  I  can  help  only  in  a  small  way  to 
accomplish  righteousness  in  this  and  in  all  things  I 
shall  feel  thankful.  C.  C. 

New  York. 

New  York  Master  Approves 

We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  these  plans  as  a  farm 
program,  and  hope  something  can  be  done. 

New  York.  j.  B.  s.,  Master  Local  Grange. 

Favors  the  National  Idea 

I  am  pleased  with  your  editorial  in  November  10 
issue.  I  hope  more  will  continue  to  express  these  opin¬ 
ions.  You  have  covered  the  foundation  broad  and  well. 
The  national  idea  must  dominate.  We  must  think  na¬ 
tionally,  all  of  us,  from  every  direction.  We  have  a 
nation  in  formative  period  now  beginning  to  crystallize. 
We  must  not  ask  what  form  will  it  take,  but  we  must 
determine  the  fundamentals.  W.  A.  M. 

A  Pennsylvania  Grange  Approves 

Your  plan  for  farm  relief  was  read  before  the  Grange 
by  the  worthy  master.  Our  Grange  is  in  favor  of  all 
the  propositions.  We  especially  favor  the  proposal  to 
make  the  tariff  on  agricultural  products  high  enough  to 
keep  foreign  products  out  and  protect  the  home  markets 
for  our  home  farmers,  elea  brinckmann,  Secretary. 

Pennsylvania. 


An  Old  Dairyman  Passes  on 

WALTER  ROCKWELL  COMFORT,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  dairy  industry  of  New  York, 
died  in  the  Polyclinic  Hospital,  New  York  City,  last 
week,  of  pneumonia  following  a  stroke  of  paralysis. 
His  age  was  71  years.  Mr.  Comfort  was  born  at 
Montgomery,  Orange  County.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Montgomery  Academy,  a  popular  educational  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  time.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  specially  to  the  development  of  the  ice 
ci'eam  business.  He  developed  the  Reid  Ice  Cream 
Company  and  acted  as  its  president  for  25  years. 
During  his  active  years  Mr.  Comfort  became  an  in¬ 
vestor  in  and  director  of  many  other  business  enter¬ 
prises,  and  identified  himself  with  religious  and 
philanthropic  works. 


Milk  and  Cream  Report  of  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area 
for  October,  1928 


State  of  Origin 
New  York  .... 
New  Jersey  . . . 
Pennsylvania  . 

Vermont  . 

Connecticut  . . . 
Massachusetts  . 
Maryland  .... 

Iowa  . 

Indiana  . 

Missouri  . 

Wisconsin 
Minnesota  . . . . 

Ohio  . 

Tennessee  . . . . 
Canada  . 

Total  . 


Milk 

Cream 

Condensed 

(Fresh) 

40-gt. 

40 -qt. 

40 -qt. 

Units 

Units 

Units 

2,257,992 

94.579 

24,135 

126,984 

3,265 

... 

401.289 

16,241 

3,189 

100.106 

4,595 

•  •  • 

5,823 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

11,035 

67 

•  •  • 

7,839 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

«  •  • 

soo 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

300 

•  •  • 

603 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1,841 

•  •  • 

1,200 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

400 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

218 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1,223 

.2,911,068 

125,332 

27,324 

October,  1927  . 3,048,098  114,780  32,356 

New  York  furnished  77.2  per  cent  of  the  milk,  and 
75.4  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  Oc¬ 
tober,  1928.  In  October  1927  it  supplied  80.2  per  cent 
of  the  milk,  and  76.2  per  cent  of  the  cream. 


More  Reports  on  October  Milk  Prices 

Meridale  Daries  . $2,825 

Little  Falls  .  2.75 

Callicoon  . 2.83 

Queensborough  Daix*y .  2.75 

Unity  at  Buffalo,  $2.84,  less  deductions,  lc . 2.83 

League  at  Buffalo,  $2.59,  less  deductions  for  ex¬ 
penses  6c,  certificates  10c .  2.43 

The  quotation  of  $2.74  for  Meridale  Dairies  last  week 


was  an  error.  The  correct  prices  is  $2,825  as  above. 


THE  Buffalo  report  says :  For  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember  Unity  prices  remain  the  same  as  for 
October.  Milk  is  very  short  at  the  pi-esent  time.  The 
market  could  absorb  more  than  is  being-  received, 
and  will  probably  continue  so  until  April  or  possibly 
March,  repending  on  weather  and  other  conditions. 


A  Committee  on  New  Milk  Code 

STATE  Health  Commissioner  Matthias  Nicoll,  Jr., 
has  announced  that  an  advisory  committee  will 
soon  be  appointed  to  consider  problems  arising  in 
connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  State  Milk 
Code.  Dr.  Paul  B.  Brooks,  Deputy  Commissioner, 
will  be  the  department’s  representative  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  it  is  planned  to  appoint  at  least  one 
dairy  farmer,  a  milk  dealer  and  a  representative  of 
the  State  Association  of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors ; 
otherwise  the  personnel  is  still  undecided.  The  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  State  Grange  has  been  asked  to  suggest 
the  name  of  a  daii’y  farmer. 

Dairy  farmers  would  do  well  to  write  us  how  the 
new  code  has  affected  them  so  that  a  volume  of  this 
information  can  be  presented  to  the  committee  and 
the  State  Health  Department. 


Rural  School  Improvement  Society 
Convention 

THE  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Court 
House,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  6-7.  Head¬ 
quarters  for  delegates  will  be  Hotel  Mizpah,  which 
is  near  the  Court  House.  Those  desiring  reserva¬ 
tion  for  December  6  should  write  to  the  secretary 
of  the  society,  A.  D.  Ostrander,  Knowlesville,  N.  Y. 
Some  features  of  the  program  will  be : 

Singing  of  patriotic  songs. 

Address,  “Educating  the  Child  at  Home,”  by  Miss 
Ella  Frances  Lynch,  founder  of  the  National  League 
of  Teacher-Mothers. 

Address,  “The  Relationship  of  Parents  to  the 
Country  School,”  by  Mrs.  Charles  McArthur,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  society. 

Question  Box,  under  the  direction  of  J.  L.  Craig, 
vice-president  of  the  society. 

Annual  address  of  President. 

Address  by  Hon.  William  H.  Allen,  director  In¬ 
stitute  for  Public  Service,  Author,  Lecturer,  Re¬ 
former. 

On  the  evening  of  December  6  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  will  show  their  “Teaching  Films”  for  an  hour. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  features  there 
will  be  time  for  deliberation  and  exchange  of  ideas 
by  the  delegate  body. 

Delegates  are  urged  to  attend  both  days  and  the 
evening  if  possible. 


Gleanings  from  Eastern  Suffolk 

Eastern  Long  Island  farmers  from  Riverhead  down 
to  Orient  Point  are  in  the  midst  of  the  cauliflower  har¬ 
vest.  Perhaps  the  peak  of  shipment  has  passed.  As  a 
whole  the  crop  has  been  a  paying  one,  with  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $4  to  $1  per  crate,  with  an  avex-age  of  about 
$2.25.  The  earlier  fields  did  not  head  up  well,  as  there 
was  too  much  rain,  but  later  plantings  came  on  better. 

Cucumbers  and  tomatoes  have  sold  well.  These  crops 
are  now  finished.  Brussels  sprouts  are  being  shipped  in 
quantity.  Just  this  week  a  truck  has  been  put  on  to 
carry  the  sprouts  directly  to  Philadelphia  markets. 
These  later  crops  will  help  average  up  the  loss  on  po¬ 
tatoes.  Over  one-half  the  crop  of  Orient  potatoes  was 
shipped  from  Hallock’s  dock.  Of  these  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Stores  bought  thousands  of  barrels.  Farmers 
received  $1  per  barrel  for  gu-aded  Cobblers.  The  last  of 
the  Cobblers  are  now  being  dug.  Many  have  been 
stored.  M.  D.  Y. 

Oi-ient,  N.  Y. 


Michigan  State  Grange 

The  Michigan  State  Gi-ange  brought  its  55th  annual 
session  to  a  close  at  Cadillac  November  2.  The  session 
was  one  of  the  best  in  points  of  interest  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  shown  and  number  of  visiting  patrons  enter¬ 
tained  since  the  change  from  the  former  December 
dating. 

That  the  organization  is  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
condition  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  out  of  212  locals 
installed,  nation-wide,  35  are  credited  to  Michigan,  since 
last  annual  session. 

In  matters  of  general  interest  the  Grange  went  on 
record  as  favoring  a  “truth  in  fabric”  law,  the  Ketcham 
debenture  plan  for  fai-m  relief,  opposition  to  any  in¬ 
crease  of  parcel  post  rates,  a  strict  enforcement  of 
laws  including  the  eighteenth  amendment,  a  temporary 
abandonment  of  Federal  land  reclamation  projects,  but 
favored  the  retention  of  Muscle  Shoals  and  development 
for  power  and  fertilizer  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
an  equitable  tariff  on  farm  products,  with  that  ac¬ 
corded  other  lines  of  industry.  F.  D. 

Cadillac,  Mich. 

Registering  Land  Title  Under  Torrens 

Law 

The  Toi*rens  Title  League  reports  that  Supx*eme 
Court  Justice  Selah  B.  Strong,  of  the  Supreme  Coui-t 
for  Richmond  County  at  St.  George,  Staten  Island, 
signed  the  final  order  and  judgment  of  registration 
registering  the  title  to  64  lots  purchased  by  the  Beach 
View  Land  Co.,  Inc.,  from  the  State  of  New  York 
through  a  patent  issued  by  the  Land  Office  at  Albany. 
The  title  was  examined  on  behalf  of  the  court  and  the 
certificate  of  title  pursuant  to  the  judgment  has  been 
issued  by  the  Registrar  of  Titles  for  Richmond  County. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  titles  registered  in 
Richmond  County  in  recent  years.  One  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  registered  title  in  development  property 
is  that  after  the  initial  registration,  the  purchasers  of 
individual  lots  may  procure  separate  certificates  of 
title  in  their  own  names  upon  filing  their  deeds  at  the 
cost  of  $3  only  for  the  certificate.  There  are  no  addi¬ 
tional  charges  for  examination  of  title  or  for  searches. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


A  Child’s  Song  of 
Christmas 

My  counterpane  is  soft  as  silk 
My  blankets  white  as  creamy  milk. 

The  hay  was  soft  to  Him,  I  know, 

Our  little  Lord  of  long  ago. 

Above  the  roofs  the  pigeons  fly 
In  silver  wheels  across  the  sky. 

The  stable-doves,  they  cooed  to  them, 
Mary  and  Christ  in  Bethlehem. 

Bright  shines  the  sun  across  the  drifts, 
And  bright  upon  my  Christmas  gifts. 

They  brought  Him  incense,  myrrh  and 
gold, 

Our  little  Lord  who  lived  of  old. 

Oh,  soft  and  clear  our  mother  sings 
Of  Christmas  joys  and  Christmas  things. 
God’s  holy  angels  sang  to  them, 

Mary  and  Christ  in  Bethlehem. 

Our  hearts  they  hold  all  Christmas  dear. 
And  earth  seems  sweet  and  heaven  seems 
near, 

Oh,  heaven  was  in  His  sight,  I  know, 
That  little  Child  of  long  ago. 

— Marjorie  L.  C.  Picktliall 
(1883-1922). 

* 

Christmas  Cakes 

This  year  when  planning  your  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  and  remembrances  perhaps  you 
may  like  to  make  some  delicious  cakes 
with  fruit  and  nuts  from  your  own  farm. 
Large  cakes  would  be  just  the  thing  for 
wealthy  relatives  “who  have  everything,” 
middle-size  ones  for  teacher  and  college 
friends  and  small  ones  will  be  much  nicer 
than  cards  for  neighbors  and  acquain¬ 
tances.  These  cakes  are  very  festive 
when  wrapped  in  waxed  paper,  then  in 
silver  or  holly  paper  and  tied  with  silver 
ribbon  or  when  placed  in  gaily  decorated 
tin  boxes. 

Fruit  cake  does  not  ordinarily  require 
an  icing  but  since  it  allows  a  wider 
range  in  holiday  decorations  it  _  seems  a 
shame  not  to  use  one.  A  plain  boiled 
frosting,  a  frosting  of  confectioner’s 
sugar  and  hot  cream  or  this  “Eight 
Minute  icing”  may  be  used.  This  keeps 
fresh  for  a  long  time  and  is  made  by 
combining  one  cup  sugar,  four  tablespoons 
water  and  %  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 
with  one  egg  white.  Put  mixture  in  top 
of  double  boiler  and  have  water  in  low¬ 
er  part  of  boiler  boiling  rapidly,  let  boil 
for  eight  minutes  and  beat  icing  hard 
during  this  time,  remove  from  stove  and 
continue  beating  until  icing  is  ready  to 
spread.  Some  of  the  icing  may  be  col¬ 
ored  red  and  put  on  cakes  to  simulate 
red  ribbon,  or  red  and  green  coloring  may 
be  used  to  make  green  holly  leaves  and 
red  berries.  Nuts  may  form  the  decora¬ 
tion,  pistachio  nuts  as  leaves  with  al¬ 
mond  flowers  if  you  have  to  buy  the  nuts 
or  hickorynuts  in  a  pretty  design  if  you 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  them  on  your 
own  farm.  One  of  the  most  artistic  deco-’ 
i*ations  I  have  ever  achieved  was  flowers 
of  spiced  gumdrops  on  a  thick,  glossy 
white  iceing.  These  were  made  from 
gumdrops  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
spice  strings  I  believe  they  are  called, 
cutting  the  green  strings  lengthwise  to 
form  stem  and  leaves  and  tlje  pastel 
shades  of  lavender,  pink  and  yellow  cross¬ 
wise  to  form  the  tiny  petals  of  the 
flowers. 

If  this  baking  of  Christmas  cakes  for 
your  friends  is  an  annual  affair  buy  a 
dozen  of  the  small  individual-sized  pans 
to  bake  them  in ;  if  not  use  the  long  loaf 
cake  pans  you  have  on  hand,  and  cut  the 
cakes  in  the  size  desired  when  baked. 
These  pans  should  be  greased  as  usual 
and  lined  with  heavy  waxed  paper. 

If  you  have  a  good  fruit  or  wedding 
cake  recipe  that  has  been  handed  down 
in  your  family  and  that  you  are  familiar 
with  use  it  by  all  means,  for  it  is  never 
wise  to  experiment  with  a  new  and  ex¬ 
pensive  recipe.  But  if  you  have  none, 
here  is  a  recipe  that  will  make  four  or 
five  loaf  cake  pans  and  a  dozen  patty  or 
muffin  pans,  or  about  a  dozen  of  the 
small  pans  and  a  dozen  patty  pans. 
Cream  together  1  lb.  of  butter  and  1  lb. 
brown  sugar,  add  beaten  yolks  of  12 
eggs,  one  cup  molasses,  then  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites  of  12  eggs.  Mix  together 
four  cups  sifted  pastry  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  allspice,  six  teaspoons  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  teaspoon  nutmeg  and  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder.  Reserve  one  cup 
of  this  flour  mixture  for  sifting  over 
fruit.  Add  the  remaining  three  cups  to 
above  mixture.  Have  ready  2  lbs.  rais¬ 
ins,  1  lb.  sultana  raisins,  1  lb.  currants, 
y2  lb.  preserved  lemon  rind,  y2  lb.  pre¬ 
served  orange  rind,  1  lb.  candied  pineap¬ 
ple  and  1  y2  lb.  thinly  sliced  citron. 
Dredge  all  the  fruit  except  the  citron 
with  flour,  add  to  this  one  pint  preserved 
strawberries,  2  lbs.  chopped  almonds  and 
one  cup  fruit  juice.  Dissolve  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  soda  in  one  tablespoon  hot  water 
and  add  last.  Mix  all  together  and  place 
a  layer  of  batter  in  the  bottom  of  each 
pan,  then  a  layer  of  citron  and  another 
layer  of  batter  until  pan  is  three-fourths 
full. 


Now  if  you  wish  to  make  these  cakes 
more  the  product  of  your  own  farm  sub¬ 
stitute  hickorynuts,  walnuts  and  butter¬ 
nuts  for  the  almonds,  instead  of  the  can¬ 
died  pineapple  use  your  own  candied 
fruits  or  fruit  pastes.  This  is  the  way 
to  make  candied  fruits  if  you  have  none 
on  hand.  Such  fruits  as  apples,  pears, 
peaches  and  quinces  m.  „  be  used.  Make 
a  syrup  of  two  cups  sugar,  one-third  cup 
corn  syrup  and  one  cup  water.  Cook  un¬ 
til  the  syrup  coats  the  spoon,  add  the 
fruit,  being  careful  not  to  crowd  it  in 
the  kettle,  cook  until  clear  and  place 
on  plates  to  drain.  When  the  syrup 
has  drained  off  place  the  fruit  on  a  cloth 
or  a  screen  and  dry  until  it  is  no  longer 
sticky. 

In  these  days  most  of  us  buy  our  citron, 
which  is  the  rind  of  true  citron,  though 
only  a  generation  ago  every  country  gar¬ 
den  had  its  little  patch  of  citron  melon 
vines,  in  fact  it  wasn’t  so  many  years 
ago  that  an  old  aunt  of  mine  always 
served  preserved  citron  and  raisins  as  a 
company  dessert  for  supper,  a  dish  of 
cloying  sweetness  as  I  recall  it.  If  by 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


years,  36,  38,  40 

and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


style  is  designed  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  Size 
8  requires  1%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  36- 
in.  contrasting  and 
%  yd.  of  lining. 
Ten  cents. 


280 — Swagger  Sports 
Model.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36, 

38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3  Vi  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  V4  yd.  of  40- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


286— Youthful  Flare. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
1V4  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents.  Emb.  No. 
11139,  blue,  costs 
10c  extra. 

10  cents 


New  Fall  Fashion  Magazine, 


any  chance  you  should  happen  to  have 
any  of  the  little  green  melons  this  is  the 
way  to  prepare  candied  citron  according 
to  the  Extension  Department  of  Home 
Economics  at  Cornell :  One  pound  citron 
melon,  %  cup  sugar,  1%  cups  water  in 
which  citron  was  cooked,  one  lemon  sliced 
thin.  Cut  the  citron  in  medium-sized 
slices  and  boil  it  in  clear  water  until 
tender.  Drain  it  and,  using  the  water  in 
which  it  was  cooked,  make  a  syrup  with 
the  sugar.  Bring  the  syrup  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point,  add  the  citron  and  lemon  and 
cook  until  citron  and  lemon  and  cook  un¬ 
til  citron  is  clear.  Drain  the  slices  of 
citron  on  a  plate  to  save  the  syrup  and 
place  them  on  a  cloth  on  a  rack  in  a 
warm  place.  Dry  the  pieces  until  they 
are  not  sticky  (about  24  hours).  The 
dried  pieces  should  be  clear  and  perfectly 
tender.  [While  this  is  a  substitute  we 
must  remember  true  citron  is  not  the 
same. — Eds.] 

The  candied  orange  and  lemon  peel  may 
be  made  at  home  in  this  way.  Dip 
oranges  (or  lemons)  in  hot  water,  wipe 
with  soft  cloth,  then  rub  with  lump 
sugar  to  extract  oil.  Roll  sugar  fine  and 
set  aside.  Peel  oranges,  throw  skins  in 
boiling  water  and  cook  until  tender, 
changing  water  twice,  drain  well,  cut  in 
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strips  and  weigh,  allowing  1  lb.  sugar  and 
y2  cup  water  to  every  pound  of  -peel. 
Boil  sugar  and  water,  add  peel  and  sim¬ 
mer  until  transparent,  drain  and  roll  each 
piece  in  the  rolled  sugar.  Put  in  warm 
oven  to  dry. 

Needless  to  say  it  will  simplify  the 
work  very  much  if  the  fruit  and  nuts 
are  all  prepared  the  day  before  the  cake 
is  to  be  mixed  and  baked. 

As  to  baking,  the  main  thing  to  bear 
in  mind  is  that  the  oven  must  not  be 
hot  enough  to  burn  the  fruit.  Some 
cooks  advise  steaming  the  cakes  for  two 
hours  and  then  drying  off  in  the  oven 
for  two  hours  but  many  of -us  do  not 
have  steamers  of  convenient  size  to  hold 
such  a  large  quantity  so  must  depend  on 
the  oven  and  this  will  be  found  perfectly 
satisfactory  if  the  cake  is  baked  in  a 
slow  oven  for  three  or  four  hours  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  and  if  the  added  precau¬ 
tion  of  trying  it  with  a  toothpick  is 
taken. 

When  baked  remove  from  pans  and 
cool,  then  pack  away  to  season  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  One  good  way  is  to  pack  in 
brown  sugar  or  the  cakes  may  be  packed 
in  layers  in  a  stone  crock  with  quartered 
apples  and  oranges  between  each  layer 
and  a  damp  cloth  and  tightly  fitting  cover 
over  all. 

If  you  have  put  off  the  baking  of  your 
cakes  until  a  few  days  before  Christmas 
so  there  is  little  time  for  them  to  season 
try  making  this  simple  apple  sauce  cake, 
which  is  much  less  expensive  than  the 
regulation  fruit  cake  and  has  the  added 
advantage  of  being  moist  and  delicious 
when  first  baked.  This  recipe  will  make 
three  loaf  cake  pans  when  baked  and 
while  only  raisins  or  currants  are  usual¬ 
ly  used  any  kind  of  nuts  and  fruit  may 
be  added,  dredging  it  well  with  flour  and 
adding  a  little  more  flour  than  recipe 
calls  for  if  you  have  been  very  generous 
with  fruit  and  nuts.  If  no  fruit  juice 
is  used  y2  cup  molasses  may  be  added 
also,  one  cup  fat,  two  cups  sugar,  two 
cups  sweetened  apple  sauce,  four  eggs, 
two  scant  teaspoons  soda,  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  four  cups  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg,  one  teaspoon  cloves,  two 
teaspoons  cinnamon,  y2  teaspoon  salt, 
two  cups  raisins^  Cream  the  fat  and 
sugar,  add  beaten  yolks  of  eggs.  Mix 
soda  in  cold  sweetened  apple  sauce  and 
add  alternately  with  flour  which  has 
been  sifted  together  with  salt,  spices  and 
baking  powder.  Add  fruit  and  nuts  and 
well  beaten  whites  of  eggs  last.  Bake 
in  slow  oven. 

Another  excellent  cake  to  send  away 
is  a  white  fruit  cake :  One  cup  butter, 


All  the  Warmth  l/ou  Need 


An  Indera  Figurflt  Knit  Prin¬ 
cess  Slip  gives  you  all  tha 
warmth  you  need — no  mat¬ 
ter  how  cold  the  weather  is. 

And  it  gives  you  warmth 
With  comfort,  too.  Indera 
garments  aro  rightly  named 
FIGURFIT  because  THEY 
DO — fit  every  line  of  your 
figure  perfectly. 

There’s  no  crawling  up 
around  the  hips.  No  bunch¬ 
ing  between  the  knees.  Tha 
patented  knit  border  prevents 
it.  Wear  Indera  underneath 
your  smartest  frock — they’ll 
always  lie  smooth,  without  a 
wrinkle.  Nor  will  the  shoul¬ 
der  strap  annoy  you  for  they 
can’t  slip  off  the  shoulders — 
they’re  STA-UPS,  found  on¬ 
ly  on  Indera. 

Easily  laundered  —  NO 
IRONING  NECESSARY.  Can 
you  think  of  a  more  accept¬ 
able  CHRISTMAS  GIFT’  — 
for  women,  misses  or  chil¬ 
dren  ?  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  Indera.  Made  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  weights  and  fast 
colors,  NOTE:  To  get  Iu- 
dera  warmth  and  comfort 
you  must  get  Indera  Prin¬ 
cess  Slips  for  there’s  nothing 
else  as  good.  Write  for  free 
style  folder  No.  15  in  color. 
INOERA  MILLS  CO.. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


save  tyoi 


Cabinet 

Heaters 

*375°Up 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  R6> 
duced  Factory  Prices.  ^ 
Lower  terms  — year  to  pay. 
Choice  of  6  colors  in  New 
Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges. 
New  Circulating  Heaters— 
$37.60  up.  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Cash  or  easy  terms. 
24 -hour  shipments.  30 -day 
free  trial.  360 -day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  27 
years  in  business.  700,000  Cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

16& Rochester  Ave. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  KalAmazoja 

Direct  to  You’ 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

S.at  Weaving  Materials . Can. . Cana  Web 

Ruah . Fibre  Rush  Splints . Reed . Simpl. 

Instructions  for  Caning  and  Ruah  Seating  sent  for  10 
cents.  Price  List  Free.  II.  II.  PERKINS,  3BS 
Shelton  Avenue,  N.w  Haven,  Conn* 


OCCIDENT  Goes  Farther 


We  Guarantee  Better  Baking 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Russell-Miller  Milling  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


WHEN  you  are  baking  for  a  large  family  the  fact 
that  Occident  Special  Patent  Flour  goes  farther 
— makes  more  bread  to  the  sack — means  a  big  saving. 
Use  Occident  with  your  favorite  recipe  but  use  less 
of  it  than  ordinary  flour.  Occident  contains  a  large 
amount  of  high  quality  gluten.  It 
absorbs  liquid  readily  and  this  ex¬ 
tra  moisture  makes  more  bread — 
makes  bread  that  keeps  fresh  longer. 

Insist  on  getting  Occident. 


“Costs  More  -Worth  It” 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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two  cups  sugar,  three  cups  Hour,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
eight  egg  whites,  %  cup  cocoanut,  y2  cup 
fruit  juice  (pear,  peach  or  some  light 
colored  fruit),  *4  lb.  citron,  y2  lb.  al¬ 
monds,  one  cup  sultana  raisins.  This 
makes  two  loaves  of  cake. 

ELIZABETH  F.  TOWNSEND. 


Gifts  You  Can  Give 

Have  you  friends  in  town  to  whom  you 
would  like  to  give  some  Christmas  gift? 
In  many  a  country  home  there  may  be 
the  desire  to  give,  and  yet  perhaps  there 
are  not  the  necessary  funds  to  give  to  all 
you  might  like  to  include  in  your  Christ¬ 
mas  list.  I  wonder  if  you  have  stopped 
to  consider  what  you  have  to  give  that 
cannot  be  rivaled  and  will  not  be  expen¬ 
sive. 

Those  who*  live  in  the  city  are  just  as 
fond  of  the  delicious  homemade  jellies, 
jams  and  conserves,  not  to  mention  rel¬ 
ishes  and  pickles,  as  any  of  those  living 
on  farms,  and  who  are  blessed  with  the 
wherewithal  to  make  them.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  so  expensive  for  them  to  buy  all  the 


materials  that  generally  it  is  more  ad¬ 
visable  for  them  to  buy  readymade  prod¬ 
ucts.  A  few  small  jars  or  glasses  would 
not  be  missed  from  your  well-stocked 
shelves,  and  would  add  greatly  to  the  joy 
and  larder  of  your  town  friend.  Picture 
her  delight  as  she  lifts  a  glass  of  spark¬ 
ling  amber  or  another  of  glowing  ame¬ 
thyst — some  of  your  excellent  jellies.  Per¬ 
haps  you  thought  of  giving  some  little 
jars  away  as  you  made  your  jelly,  and 
used  some  of  the  small  mayonnaise  jars 
with  screw  cops.  If  you  have  some  of 
these  touch  the  caps  with  a  bit  of  enamel 
and  later  add  a  design  or  a  Christmas 
seal,  lied  tissue  paper  tied  with  gold 
string  and  a  seal  can  also  be  used  over 
the  usual  paraffin.  Cheeses  and  sand¬ 
wich  fillings  come  in  good  jars  for  this 
purpose,  and  you  may  have  some  of  them. 
Pickles,  chili  sauce  and  all  kinds  of  those 
delectable  relishes  that  are  combinations 
of  so  many  good  things  from  your  gar¬ 
dens  are  welcome.  Several  of  these  jars 
placed  in  a  gay  holiday  box  attractively 
wrapped  would  be  as  pleasing  a  gift  as 
one  could  want.  Such  a  gift  besides  be¬ 
ing  suitable  for  the  housewife  could  be 
used  as  well  for  the  girl  away  at  college, 
who  can  always  find  use  for  such  dain¬ 
ties.  A  small  loaf  of  fruit  cake  and 
cookies  that  have  the  quality  of  keeping 
fresh  would  add  to  the  success  of  her 
parties.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  business 
girl  who  is  living  in  a  small  apartment, 
■whose  appreciation  of  such  a  present 
would  be  unequaled. 

Vegetables  are  not  beneath  our  notice 
either  as  gifts.  Some  of  you  may  have 
learned  to  make  baskets  from  the  home 
demonstration  courses  that  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  gives.  A  simple  basket,  either  natu¬ 
ral  or  stained,  filled  with  vegetables,  and 
if  you  can  spare  it  as  well,  a  tiny  sample 
of  jelly  or  pickles  with  them.  An  attrac¬ 
tively  arranged  basket  of  vegetables  is  a 
real  picture,  and  a  few  apples  and  Win¬ 
ter  pears  if  you  have  them  add  to  it. 

Always  we  are  advised  to  send  our 
Christmas  packages  early.  In  this  case 
the  gifts  arrive  before  Christmas,  and 
why  not  enjoy  them,  at  least  some  of 
them,  before?  To  furnish  some  friend 
with  Christmas  greens  from  your  own 
pastures  and  woodlands  would  be  an 
original  gift,  and  why  not?  She  may 
have  window  boxes  that  look  most  forlorn 
during  the  Winter  months.  A  box  of  pine 
branches ;  a  few  sprays  of  hemlock  with 
their  tiny  cones,  or  juniper,  picturesque 
with  the  white  streaked  needles  and  blue 
berries,  laurel  and  any  bright  berries  you 
may  find  will  all  transform  the  dejected 
window  box  to  a  thing  of  beauty.  Wreaths 
also  are  something  you  can  make  and 
give.  Of  course  wreaths  can  be  bought 
in  the  stores,  but  I  ask  you,  did  you  ever, 
at  least  within  the  reach  of  a  moderate 
purse,  find  wreaths  that  were  quite  satis¬ 
fying?  I  like  my  wreaths  to  be  different 
(I  really  mean  that  word  in  capitals!) 
I  try  to  always  make  my  own.  For  the 
front  door  I  like  particularly  to  diave  a 
large  wreath  that  looks  generous  and 
graceful.  It  is  your  greeting  to  the  pass¬ 
ers-by,  and  you  do  want  it  to  be  most  at¬ 
tractive.  Have  you  ever  used  branches 
of  juniper  tied  to  form  the  circle  of  the 
wreath  ?  Sprigs  of  hemlock  worked  in 
with  this  and  twigs  of  bayberry  harmo¬ 
nize,  and  for  the  finish  a  large  bow  of 
red.  Ground  pine  with  laurel  is  a  per¬ 
ennial  stand-by ;  hemlock  with  these  adds 
grace  and  tends  to  make  the  wreath  less 
formal.  For  a  truly  formal  wreath  the 
laurel  alone  is  the  thing,  or  holly  if  it 
grows  in  your  locality.  Bittersweet  and 


black  alder  in  small  quantities  are  often 
added  to  these  simpler  wreaths  to  add 
color.  A  few  pieces  of  white  pine  with 
needles  gilded  slightly  and  some  of  the 
cones  add  other  touches.  The  ±ast  few 
years,  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  the 
decorations  have  taken  on  a  new  note. 
Orange  is  a  much  used  color  to  rival  the 
traditional  red.  Bows  of  orange,  and  the 
latest  thing  is  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the 
brightest  colors  and  small  sizes,  wired  to 
laurel  wreaths.  Kumquats  and  tanger¬ 
ines,  tiny  brilliant  apples  and  so  on 
through  the  list.  They  are  good-looking, 
but  for  some  reason  to  me  Christmas 
greens  bespeak  New  England,  and  these 
are  intangibly  European  in  my  mind. 
This  decoration  business  is  always  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  personal  taste,  and  I  mention  these 
variations  on  that  basis.  Now,  what  of 
some  wreaths  for  your  friends? 

In  your  grocer’s  you  are  sure  to  be  able 
to  obtain  some  boxes  in  which  cheeses 
come.  A  lasting  and  desirable  present 
can  be  evolved  from  one  of  these.  Be  sure 
the  box  is  firm.  These  boxes  are  usually 
dove-tailed  at  the  corners.  If  they  seem 
to  be  a  bit  weak  hammer  in  a  few  brads 
to  ensure  strength.  Then  go  to  your 
cellar  and  look  over  your  fireplace  logs, 
or  to  the  wToods,  and  find  a  good  piece  of 
white  birch.  Cover  the  box  with  pieces 
of  the  bark.  You  can  also  use  small 
branches  split  in  two  and  nailed  on,  the 
flat  side  against  the  box.  From  the 
woods  even  at  this  late  day  you  can  still 
get  some  ferns  and  moss  and  other  small 
evergreens.  Fill  the  box  with  these,  over 
the  edges  allow  a  few  delicate  vines  of 
partridge  berries  to  trail.  These  are 
lovely  and  I  know  of  more  than  one  de¬ 
lighted  person  who  has  received  one.  You 
undoubtedly  know  someone  who  would  be 
as  pleased. 

Pine  needle  pillows  may  sound  trite 
to  some,  but  the  fragrant  pungency  of 
the  pine  needles  can  be  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  nature  lovers  who  live  far 
from  the  woods.  They  are  surely  a  sim¬ 
ple  yet  thoughtful  gift,  and  can  be  made 
in  a  variety  of  forms  and  covers  to  suit 
any  taste.  From  the  pieces  in  your  scrap 
bag  you  can,  in  odd  moments,  make  a 
charming  cover  if  you  stop  to  plan  it  a 
little.  Take  pieces  of  gingham  and  calico, 
just  such  pieces  as  you  wrnuld  use  for 
patchwork.  A  blue  calico  with  white 
polka  dots  would  form  a  desirable  back¬ 
ground  for  one,  using  this  as  a  stimu¬ 
lated  star  dotted  sky.  On  it  could  be 


A  Basket  of  Christmas 

placed  other  colors,  some  of  flowered  de¬ 
sign  to  form  flower  borders  and  others 
worked  out  to  form  a  little  house  against 
the  sky.  Any  number  of  ideas  will  come 
once  you  start  working  on  it.  You  may 
choose  something  entirely  different  for 
your  covering,  but  this  is  only  one  sug¬ 
gestion. 

You  may  think  these  hints  for  Christ¬ 
mas  giving  are  too  practical,  but  think 
again.  Haven’t  you  received  things  so 
impractical  or  different  from  your  own 
taste  that  you  longed  for  something 
usable  instead?  I  do  not  think  I  am 
alone  in  thinking  these  would  be  happily 
received  among  some  of  your  friends. 
Perhaps  these  will  suggest  other  gifts  to 
your  minds.  Harriet  weston. 


Christmas  Caramels 

These  are  made  without  sugar :  Mix 
together  one-half  cup  corn  syrup  and 
one-half  cup  honey  and  bring  to  a  boil, 
then  add  gradually  about  seven-eighths 
cup  rich  top  milk  or  cream  and  a  pinch 
of  salt.  Stir  constantly  and  cook  until 
it  will  form  a  very  firm  ball  when 
dropped  in  cold  water.  It  should  not  be 
brittle,  but  must  be  quite  firm.  Then 
add  one-half  teaspoon  vanilla  and  pour 
into  a  greased  pan.  When  cold  cut  into 
squares.  For  chocolate  caramels  add  1  y2 
squares  unsweetened  chocolate  when  first 
putting  on  the  fire.  For  cocoanut  cara¬ 
mels,  strew  one  cup  of  steamed  shredded 
cocoanut  on  the  pan  before  pouring  out 
the  mixture.  For  nut  caramels,  strew  the 
pan  with  a  cup  of  broken  nut-meats — • 
any  kind,  but  preferably  .walnuts  or 
Brazil  nuts. 

This  was  given  me  as  a  good  recipe, 
but  I  have  not  tried  it.  j.  e. 


Cocoanut  Pie 

This  is  my  recipe  for  cocoanut  pie, 
which  is  excellent:  1  y2  cups  milk,  heat 
and  add  y2  cup  cocoanut.  Beat  the  yolk 
of  one  egg,  add  y2  cup  sugar,  pinch  of 
salt.  Stir  till  creamy.  Mix  a  heaping 
tablespoon  corn  starch  with  a  little  cold 
milk.  Stir  this  into  egg  and  sugar,  pour 
into  hot  milk  and  cook  till  thick.  Add  a 
small  lump  of  butter  and  one  teaspoon  of 
vanilla.  ITse  white  of  egg,  beaten,  for 
meringue — put  on  top.  mbs.  t.  e.  w. 


Any  Miraco  Set 
er  complete  out* 
fit  sent  on^^  ^ 
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Get  Our  SIND  NO  MONEY 

9,h Anniversary  Offer 


IACTORY  PRICES 


SAVIF-  5021 

Choice  of  Cabinets 
AC  or  Battery  Sets 


Richly  de- 


Gracefal  Spinet 
console,  genu- 
i  n  e  walnnt. 
Choice  of  speak  - 
era.  Also  cornea 
In  Radio- Phono¬ 
graph  Comb'n. 


A  Lo-Boy  Con¬ 
sole  that  costs 
little.  Dynamic 
Power  Speaker. 


Popular  Inexpen- 
si  ve  com  b  i  na¬ 
tion.  Set  on  table 

speaker. 


New  -  type  arm¬ 
chair  console  of 
genuine  walnut- 
latest  speakers. 


Powerful  -  New 


Cathedral  Toned,  Super  Selective,  Long  Distance  Getters 

Battery  or  Electric  AC  Sets 


Ultra# 

4% 


Electric 

AC-8 

$7150 


TpNJOY  any  Miraco  30  days  in  your 
Hi  home.  Return  everything,  our  expense, 
unless  delighted  YOUR  VERDICT 
FINAL.  Send  for  latest  catalog  and 
Amazing  Special  Wholesale  Price  Offer. 

America’s  big,  old,  reliable  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  springs  its  9th  annual  sensation! 

Latest  shielded  1-dial,  Super -powered, 
hum-free  Electric  AC  and  newest  battery 
sets  of  finest  construction  and  costliest 
features  at  astounding  low  factory  prices. 

Compare  with  radios  at  2  to  4  times  the  price — 
unless  yourMiraco  proves  itself  the  MOST  SELEC¬ 
TIVE,  RICHEST,  CLEAREST  TONED  and 
MOST  POWERFUL  DISTANCE  GETTER,  don’t 
buy!  Miracoshave  phonograph  pick-up  connection. 

Delighted  thousands  report  programs  from  Coast 
to  Coast,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  with  magnificent 
clear,  cathedral  tone.  3  year  guarantee  on  each  set. 

Choice  of  beautiful  consoles,  metal  or  wood  table 
cabinets,  latest  dynamic  power  speakers,  radio- 
phonograph  combinations. 

Insure  complete  satisfaction,  save  or  make  much 
money — deal  direct  with  a  big  old  maker  of  fine 
radios — 9tb  successful  year.  Get  amazing  offer! 

MIDWEST  RADIO  CORFN,  555-TD.  Miraco  Bldg., Cincinnati,©. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG,  AMAZING  SPECIAL  FACTORY  OFFER, 
I  TESTIMONY  OF  NEARBY  USERS-A1I  the  proof  you  want-of  oar 

honesty,  fairness,  size,  financial  integrity,  radio  experience  and  the 
performance  of  our  seta— including  Amazing  Factory  Offer— sent  with 
catalog. 


Electric 

AC-9 

*83  H 


Big 

Discounts 

and 

Exclusive  Ter¬ 
ritory  to  User- 
Agents  on  Bat¬ 
tery  or  AC  Elec¬ 
tric  Outfits 


MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N 

9th  Successful  Year 

J  555-TD,  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

•  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  free  catalog.  Amazing 


THIS  COUPON 
IS  NOT  < 
AN  ORDER 


Special  Factory  OfiT.r  te.timoh;  of  nearby  aura,  ate.  QUaer  □Agent  Q  Denies 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


Don't  neglect  a  Cold 

Just  Rub 
Away  Danger 

Serious  illness  often 
starts  with  a  cold. 

Ward  off  your  colds 
with  Musterole  (it 
may  prevent  pneu¬ 
monia).  Don’t  take 
chances.  At  the  first 
warning  sign,  rub 
Musterole  on  the 
chest  and  throat.  It 
tingles,  penetrates  and  draws  out  soreness. 
Musterole,  is  a  counter-irritant  that  helps 
to  break  up  a  cold.  For  prompt  relief  from 
chest  cold,  croup  and  bronchitis,  tonsili- 
tis,  neuralgia,  rheumatism  and  headache, 
pains  in  joints  and  chilblains  rub  on 
Musterole.  Keep  a  jar  handy. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made  in 
milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  for  Children's  Musterole. 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 
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Every  garden  lover  and  grower  of  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  home  or  market  is  offered  great  help'to  success  in  Audel's 
Gardeners  and  Growers  Guides— Just  out!  A  complete  library  of 
proven  answers,  plans,  hints,  discoveries,  secrets,  short-cuts, 
A  reliable  reference;  complete  gardener’s  educator.  Beautifully 
illustrated  and  bound;  1700  pages.  4  vols.;  price  $6— payable  $1  a 
month.  If  interested  in  getting  better  results  from  your  garden, 
write  today  for  Free  Garden  Library  Folder  to 
THEO.  AUDEL  &  CO.v  Dept.  220,  65  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York 


Auto  Blanket’ll 20 
BARGAIN 


A  practical  Christmas 
Gift,  sure  to  please 
your  friends.  The 
“Common  Sense”  auto 
blanket  is  also  useful 
for  campers,  hunters,  pic 
nickers;  handy  year  around.  75% 
wool  gives  great  warmth  without 
bulk.  Real  buy  at  $4.20,  plus 
postage.  Send  no  money;  pay 
postman.  Walter  L.  Mitchell, 
Dept.  R  3,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Send 
for  free 
folder 


DELIGHTFUL  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Name  Pencil  Sets  Please  the  Children 


No.  A— Six  Pencils,  sharpener  and  ruler,  various  shades 
Coin  Pocket  LEATHER  Case  with  NAME  engraved  in 
22  karat  Gold,  76c. 

No.  B— Three  Pencils,  sharpener  and  ruler,  fancy  shades 
embossed  LEATHER  Case  with  NAME  engraved  in  22 
karat  Gold,  40c. 


No.  C — Three  assorted  color  Pencils,  NAME  in  Gold — 
Holly  Box,  26c.  » 

Insurance  10c  extra.  Send  Check ,  Money  Order  or  Stamps 

UNIVERSAL  PENCIL  CO. 


Home  Weaving  Pays  Big!  Make  Colonial  Rugs 
special  to  order.  Facinating  homecraft,  steady 
demand.  Learn  in  30  minutes.  Loom  Book 
Free.  Union  Loom  Works,  276  Factory  St„  Boonville,  N,  Y. 


tfSSil  ARE  YOU  INTERESTED 


In  the  culture  of  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  poultry? 
Our  revised  illustrated  catalog  contains  descriptions  of 
upwards  of  500  modern  books  covering  every  subject 
_  of  interest  Free  on  request.  Founded  1836.  Orange 

Judd  Publishing  Co.,  17  East  26th  Street.  New  York  City. 

LADIF<%’  RAYON  AND  WOOL  $1.00 

LHUII.O  STOCKINGS,  2  Pr.  ▼  l,VW 

Colors:  Atmosphere,  black,  grain,  grey,  gunmetal, 
sanduet.  Sizes:  8^-10H.  Good  openings  for  agents. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  COMPANY,  NORWOOD,  MASS. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimi 
Two  LINDBERGH  Books 


«« 


WE 


99  By  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh 
Price,  $2.50 


CHARLES  LINDBERGH  -  His  Life 

By  Dale  Van  Every  and  Morris  de  Haven  Tracy  * 

Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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Raising  a  Guernsey 

We  are  raising  a  Guernsey  heifer, 
now  six  weeks  old.  She  had  whole 
milk  for  four  weeks,  but  now  is  getting 
skimmilk — 16  lbs.  a  day  in  three  feed¬ 
ings  ;  also  a  little  middlings.  Should 
the  amount  of  milk  be  increased  as  she 
gets  older  or  depend  on  hay  and  grain 
for  additional  feed?  Can  we  mix  a 
suitable  grain  without  getting  grown 
peas  and  beans,  and  does  she  need 
bonemeal  and  limestone?  h.  w.  s. 

Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

If  the  supply  of  skimmilk  is  ample, 
the  calf  may  have  all  she  wants  up  to 
the  point  of  causing  diarrhoea,  and  it 
should  be  continued  till  the  calf  is  five 
or  six  months  old.  She  should  also 
have  in  a  rack  good  Clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay  or  even  fine  mixed  hay,  if  the 
others  are  not  available.  For  grain, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  a  mixture 
of  30  lbs.  wheat  bran,  30  lbs.  ground 
oats,  30  lbs.  cornmeal  or  hominy  and 
10  lbs.  old  process  linseed  oilmeal.  This 
shoxild  be  placed  in  a  box  in  the  stall 
and  the  supply  kept  fresh.  With  milk, 
clover  hay  and  bran,  no  mineral  sup¬ 
plement  is  necessary,  though  it  will  do 
no  hurt  to  add  one  per  cent  of  hone 
meal  or  limestone  to  the  grain  mix¬ 
ture.  h.  H.  w. 


Feeds  for  Dairy  Cows 

Some  of  my  cows  soon  will  freshen 
and  others  later.  They  had  fair  pas¬ 
ture  up  to  Nov.  1.  Now  they  are  get¬ 
ting  good  timothy  hay,  with  now  and 
then  a  little  clover.  This  is  all  the 
roughage  I  have.  I  will  have  to  buy 
more  of  it  before  Spring.  I  intend  to 
feed  “supermilkmaker,”  and  have  been 
thinking  that  in  view  of  my  shortage 
of  hay  it  might  be  advisable  to  buy  a 
supplementary  feed  also.  I  have  con¬ 
sidered  such  feeds  as  beet  pulp,  light 
bran  and  “June  pasture”  (60  per  cent 
ground  Alfalfa  and  40  per  cent  mo¬ 
lasses).  We  can’t  get  beet  pulp  here 
as  yet.  How  much  if  any  “June  pas¬ 
ture”  or  light  bran  would  you  advise 
feeding?  Or  do  you  know  of  some¬ 
thing  else  that  would  be  better?  We 
can  get  almost  any  kind  of  feed  here. 
I  am  getting  about  $2.40  per  cwt.  for 
my  milk  at  present,  at  the  cheese  fac- 
torv.  I  am  not  interested  in  buying 
feed  to  increase  the  milk-flow,  unless 
the  increase  will  pay  for  the  feed  and 
leave  a  profit  besides.  s.  f. 

Friendship,  N.  Y. 

The  greatest  lack  in  your  ration  is 
succulence,  so  that  if  you  are  likely 
to  be  able  to  get  beet  pulp  in  the  near 
future  that  would  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  supplement  to  purchase.  It 
should  preferably  be  soaked  in  all  the 
water  that  it  will  take  up  for  12  hours 
before  feeding.  With  practically  clear 
timothy  hay  you  will  need  24  to  26 
per  cent  protein  in  your  grain  ration. 
The  super  milk  maker  will  furnish  this 
without  any  further  supplement,  and 
your  cows  should  make  profitable  re¬ 
turns,  if  fed  a  pound  of  grain  to  each 
Sy2  to  4  pounds  of  milk  given.  You 
can  readily  estimate  this  by  consider¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  feed,  including  rough- 
age,  as  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of 
milk  production.  It  is  doubtful  if  it 
will  pay  to  feed  ground  Alfalfa  to 
cows,  but  if  you  will  have  to  purchase 
roughage  you  would  do  well  to  buy 
Alfalfa  hay  even  at  some  advance  over 
the  price  of  timothy  or  mixed  hay. 

H.  H.  W. 


Percherons  Average  $203 

An  average  of  $203  on  24  head  was 
realized  at  W.  S.  Corsa’s  annual  auc¬ 
tion  of  Percherons  at  Gregory  Farm, 
Whitehall,  Ill.,  November  1.  Buyers  and 
farmers  interested  were  present  from  a 
number  of  States.  The  five  stallions  aver¬ 
aged  $259,  and  the  19  mares  $183.  They 
were  from  the  farms  and  studs  of  W.  S. 
Corsa,  owner  of  Gregory  Farm ;  Lee  A. 
Husted,  Roodhouse,  Ill. ;  D.  G.  Scandrett, 
Rockbridge,  Ill. ;  Frank  Bedell,  Spring- 
ville,  la.;  Ed.  Jones,  Fairbury,  Neb.; 
Lawrence  McFarland,  Camp  Point,  Ill., 
and  Arnold  Ross,  Whitehall,  Ill.  It  was 
a  rainy  day,  and  two  important  draft 
horse  auctions  took  place  in  Iowa  just 
before  this  sale.  Otherwise  higher  prices 
almost  surely  would  have  been  realized. 
As  it  was,  however,  the  stock  sold  at  fair 
to  good  prices,  and,  with  one  exception, 
every  animal  was  paid  for  in  cash  on  the 
spot,  only  one  note  being  given.  As  in¬ 
dicating  the  scarcity  of  satisfactory  pedi¬ 
gree  stallions  of  the  draft  breeds  and  the 
active  demand  for  them,  we  record  that 
three  young  stallions,  a  week  after  wean¬ 
ing,  fetched  $255,  $380  and  $360.  All  were 
bred  and  consigned  by  Mr.  Jones.  Dr.  L. 
Ryan,  Chicago,  Ill.,  paid  $380,  top  of  the 
sale,  for  Sunland  Coco.  Prof.  H.  L.  Gar- 
rigus  paid  $360  for  Sunland’s  Ideal  2d, 
for  use  in  the  stud  at  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College  at  Storrs.  The  high¬ 
est  price  for  a  mare  was  $305,  at  which 
Wm.  B.  Murray,  Rochester,  O.,  bought 
Sunland  Roselind,  from  Mr.  Jones’  Ne¬ 
braska  stud.  Mr.  Murray  also  bought 
two  mares  at  $280  and  $225.  R.  Iv.  Tur¬ 
ner,  Butler,  Ill.,  acquired  four  head  at 
$95,  $180.  $155  and  $190.  A.  II.  Ruppel, 
Beardstown,  III.,  a  buyer  at  many 
Gregory  Farm  Pereheron  sales,  bought 
three  head  at  $230,  $155  and  $130.  Leo 
|  W.  Sandgerath,  Mendota,  Ill.,  and  John 


Producing  milk  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  where  up-to-date 
methods  must  be  used  to 
be  successful.  100,000 
successful  dairymen  clip 
cows’  udders,  flanks,  and 
underline  because  they 
know:  (1)  Actually  in¬ 
creases  milk  yield  and 
percentage  of  butter  fat. 

(2)  It  means  cleaner  milk. 

(3)  Makes  cows  easier  to 
care  for. 

T'akes  only  15  minutes  or 
so  to  clip  a  cow  and  the 
extra  profit  from  ten  cows* 
pays  for  a  hand-power  machine  first  month. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  No.  9) 

Select  from  several  modelsof  hand  and  elec¬ 
tric  machines,  as  low  as  $14.00  and  $45.00, 
F.  O.  B.  Chicago.  Stewart  Machines  are 
easy  to  use.  Last  many  years.  At  your 
dealer’s  or  send  us  $2  and  pay  balance 
when  machine  arrives. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
Dept>317,  5600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 

39  Years  Making  Quality  Products 


Photo  by  courtesy  of 
U,  5.  D.  A. 
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Fitting  Ration 
for  dry  cows 

Ground  Corn,  Hominy 
or  Barley  .  .  .  100  lbs. 

Ground  Oats 

. 100  lbs. 

Wheat  Bran 

. 100  lbs. 

Linseed  Meal 

. 100  lbs. 

If  your  dealer  does 
batch  mixing,  show 
him  the  formulas  in 
our  new  book . 


Cows  in  one  great  dairy  state  pay  a  yearly 
net  profit  of  49  cents  a  head  besides  wages  for 
the  owner — if  their  production  is  200  pounds 
of  butterfat.  But  on  300-pound  producers, 
the  owner  gets  $44.22  a  year  besides  his 
wages.  Theseare  ordinary  commercial  herds. 
Most  of  the  dairymen  making  the  larger 
profit  started  at  a  lower  level  and  built 
up  through  modern  Feeding  Management. 
Our  new  free  book  boils  down  their  expe¬ 
rience  into  simple  business  rules.  It  tells 
you  how  to  weed  out  the  poor  cows  and 
double  your  profits  on  the  rest,  by  feed¬ 
ing  a  correctly  balanced  ration  with  a  high- 
protein  base  such  as  Linseed  Meal.  Not 
an  argument  about  home-mixed  vs.  ready- 
mixed  feeds — but  sound  advice  on  both.  Ex¬ 
plains  why  you  should  look  on  the  label 
for  Linseed  Meal  when  buying  mixed  feeds. 
To  farm  women:  Poultry  rations  included. 


Linseed  Meal  Educational 
Committee,  Fine  Arts  Bldg. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  free  booklet  No.J-12. 
on  Feeding  Management. 


Name _ 

Address _ 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  interest  by  thousands  of 
young  people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each  postpaid. 


Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson  } 
Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 
Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 


Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 
Black  Beauty 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Its  Cured 

THAT'S  WHY^Arcadyt 
Sweet  1 6  Dairy  Feed  has  j 
been  giving  satisfaction  for  | 
over  1 5  years  and  is  today  j 
the  most  popular  low  pro-' 
tein.  low  priced  dairy  feed. 

Get  some  from  your 
dealer  today. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet, 
dealer's  name,  etc. 

ARCADY  FARMS 
MILLING  CO.  < 

Dept.  60,  Brooks  Bldg., Chicago,  III.' 


WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  FREE 
DAIRY  BOOKLET 


Its  an  easy 
way  to  win 


dairy 

dollars. 


lHERE’S  a  new  way — a 
money-making  plan — of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  winter  dairy.  Its  results 
are  amazingly  apparent  to  anyone 
keeping  close  records  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction. 

Instead  of  leaving  to  chance  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  barn-fed 
cows,  a  simple,  inexpensive  course 
of  conditioning — particularly  of 
backward  milkers — is  found  to 
bring  big  gains  in  the  profits  of  the 
herd. 

Kow-Kare,  the  concentrated  in- 
vigorator,  is  the  medium  now  used 
in  thousands  of  winning  dairies  to 
step  up  winter  milk  yield  and  ward 
off  breakdowns.  This  scientific  for¬ 
mula  is  composed  of  Iron,  the  great 
builder  and  blood  purifier,  plus 
potent  medicinal  herbs  and  roots. 
The  direct  supporting  action  on 
appetite,  assimilation  and  digestion 
are  attested  by  the  extra  quarts 
of  milk  that  result. — And  the 
ADDED  quarts  of  milk  are  ALL 
profit! 

For  cows  at  calving  time,  before 
and  after,  Kow-Kare  is  widely  used 
and  enthusiastically  praised  by  cow 
owners.  For  thirty  years  it  has  been 
in  ever-growing  demand. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores,  hard¬ 
ware  stores,  druggists  have  Kow- 
Kare;  $1.25  and  65c  sizes.  We  will 
mail  postpaid  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 


DAIRYASSOCIATIONCO.,Inc.  ’ 

Lyndonville,  Vermont  , 

4 

\ 


FREE  BOOK 
on  d  airy  in  g. 
" M  ore  M  ilk 
from  the  Cows 
You  Have"  sent 
on  request. 


It's  Concentrated 


E-Z  POWER,  portable,  lasting, 
gives  you  20  and  more  uses  for  your  Ford. 
Develops  %  to  8  h-p.  Cheaper  to  operate 
than  stationary  engine.  Fits  any  model — 
no  holes  to  drill.  Automatic  governor  reg¬ 
ulates  engine  speed — will  not  overheat. 
1S-DAY  FREE  TRIAL I 
I EE&  MCET  Illustrated  folder  shows  its 
■  ■»  L L  light,  sturdy  construction. 
WRITE  TODAY  —  a  post  card  will  do. 
E-Z  POWER  MFC.  CO.  r 

Box  376  ATCHISON,  KANSAS 
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Theo.  Sandgeratb  of  the  same  place 
bought  three  head  at  $215,  $230  and  $230. 
Earl  Hall,  Murrayville,  Ill.,  paid  $60, 
$60  and  $105  for  three  head.  At  $245, 
$245  and  $180,  Wm.  F.  Greenburg, 
Hoopeston,  Ill.,  purchased  an  excellent 
trio.  The  other  buyers  were  S.  E.  Rusk, 
Wellington,  Kans.,  Austin  Bros.,  Carlock, 
Ill.,  and  Parker  Pope,  Kane,  Ill. 


Herefords  in  New  York 

I  noticed  in  your  last  issue  (October 
20)  an  article  by  W.  W.  Reynolds  of 
Ohio  in  regard  to  Herein  J  cattle  for  a 
man  in  Maine.  It  was  a  article, 

and  his  advice  is  good.  For  a  m...  ’  -^lio 
has  plenty  of  pasture  and  roughage  to  0 
through  the  Winter,  there  is  no  breed  of 
rattle  that  can  outdo  Herefords,  when 
expense  and  care  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  They  are  intelligent  cattle, 
and,  as  with  all  other  breeds,  the  better 
care  they  have  the  more  profitable  they 
become.  We  have  a  small  herd. 

I  shipped  a  bull  calf  into  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  that  weighed  800  lbs.  at  eight 
months  of  age.  He  ran  with  his  dam 
day  and  night  in  the  pasture,  and  neither 
he  nor  his  dam  received  any  grain ;  in 
fact,  I  don’t  feed  any  gi*ain,  Winter  or 
Summer;  I  don’t  even  have  a  silo.  I 
feed  dry  corn  fodder,  oat  straw,  and  hay. 
If  my  circumstances  were  a  little  better, 
I  would  like  to  feed  the  calves  a  little 
grain  the  first  Winter,  but  I  have  found 
that  I  have  got  to  figure  out  my  own 
road  to  handle  my  own  business,  and  one 
way  to  make  money  is  to  save  money,  so 
where  I  figure  I  am  saving  some  is  in 
the  feed  bill. 

The  man  in  Maine  is  thinking  of  buy¬ 
ing  cattle,  or,  so  I  take  it,  from  the  cor¬ 
respondence,  to  finish  as  beef.  If  he 
buys  calves  from  Texas  or  some  other 
place,  he  has  got  to  have  a  shipment 
every  year.  That  would  cost  money.  If 
he  will  run  eight  or  ten  cows  or  as  many 
more  as  he  wants  to  after  he  gets  start¬ 
ed,  he  will  have  the  same  number  to 
turn  every  year,  and  save  the  expense 
of  shipments,  and  losses  due  to  shipment. 
He  can  sell  them  as  baby  beef  or  run 
them  to  two  or  three  years  old,  accord¬ 
ing  to  pasturage  and  roughage. 

I  know  that  I  would  have  no  trouble 
selling  them  at  any  age.  Right  here  at 
the  door,  only  last  Winter,  I  sold  for 
beef,  a  three-year-old  heifer  that  I  could¬ 
n’t  get  with  calf  for  $100.  The  buyer 
came  here  and  took  her.  Here  is  where 
the  ordinary  farmer  is  going  to  say, 
“Yes,  $100,  but  I  got  $125  to  $150  for 
■a  milker  the  other  day.” 

Yes,  that  is  true,  but  how  about  the 
feed  bill,  corn  fodder,  oat  straw  and  hay, 
a  shed  to  sleep  under  at  night,  and  rough- 
age  gone  through  nature’s  grist  mill  back 
to  the  land  whence  it  came? 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  man  could 
make  good,  finished  beef  by  feeding  the 
corn  without  husking,  but  I  like  the 

corn  for  sheep,  hens  and  hogs,  and  then 
we  don’t  plow  as  much  as  we  used  to. 
We  must  find  some  way  of  farming 
easier  as  we  are  getting  older  all  the 
time. 

Some  will  say  that  Herefords  are  no 
good  for  milk.  Well,  they  are  not  a 

dairy  breed,  but  we  have  a  couple  for 
the  first  six  months  that  will  average 
seven  quarts  to  a  milking  each,  and  the 
milk  tests  4  per  cent.  That  is  not  so 

bad.  Come  and  have  bread  and  milk 

with  us  some  night,  and  see  if  you  don’t 
think  it  is  good  milk. 

Beef  cattle  are  coming  more  and  more 
in  the  East,  but  New  York  State  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  so  very  strong  for  them.  Pos¬ 
sibly  some  of  the  college  people  prefer 
some  other  breeds.  I  wonder  if  that  is 
SO?  CASE  COTTRELL. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Farmers’  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation  Meeting 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Farmers’ 
Protective  Association  of  New  York,  for 
the  election  of  officers  and  directors  and 
for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business 
as  may  properly  come  before  the  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Assembly  Hall,  the  Court 
House,  Syracuse,  New  York,  December 
8,  1928,  at  1  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Arthur  Truax,  Secretary. 

Camillus,  N.  Y. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

November  19,  1928. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKET 

Good  to  choice  . $13.00@$14.00 

Good,  1,300  to  1,400  lbs . 12.50®  13.00 

Medium  to  good,  1,200-1,300  lbs. ,.11.75@  12.40 

Tidy,  1,050  to  1,150  lbs . 12.00®  13.00 

Fair,  900  to  1,100  lbs . 10.75®  11.50 

Common,  700  to  900  lbs . 7.50®  9.25 

Common  to  good  fat  bulls  . 6.00®  10.00 

Common  to  good  fat  cows  .  4.00®  10.00 

Heifers,  700  to  1,100  lbs . 8.00®  11.50 

Fresh  cows  and  springers  . 30.00®130.00 

Prime  heavy  hogs  .  9.25®  9.40 

Heavy  mixed  .  9.40®  9.50 

Prime  medium  weights  . 9.50®  9.55 

Best  heavy  yorkers  . 9.50®  9.95 

Good  light  yorkers  . 8.50@  9.00 

Pigs,  as  to  quality  .  8.00@  8.50 

Common  to  good  rough  .  7.00®  8.00 

Stags  .  5.00®  6.50 

Sheep — Prime  wethers  . 7.25®  7.75 

Good  mixed  . 6.25®  6.75 

Fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers  ....  5.00®  6.00 

Culls  and  common  . 2.00®  4.00 

Cull  to  choice  lambs  .  7.50®  13.75 

Veal  calves  . 17.50®  18.00 

Heavy  and  thin  calves  .  7.00®  14.00 

Poultry — Alive. — Hens,  27  to  29c;  light,  26 
to  27c;  springers,  27  to  29c;  Leghorns,  20  to 


23c;  roosters,  18  to  19c;  ducks,  23  to  25c;  tur¬ 
keys,  45  to  55c;  geese,  22  to  24c;  pigeons,  pair, 
40  to  50c;  broilers,  40  to  42c;  rabbits,  pair, 
75  to  85c. 

Poultry — Dressed. — Hens,  full  dressed,  39  to 
40c;  hog  dressed,  36  to  37c;  springers,  31  to 
33c;  broilers,  32  to  35c;  turkeys,  60  to  70c; 
squabs,  Cal.,  Jumbo,  $13  to  $14.75;  com.,  $5.25 
to  $7.25. 

Garden  Truck. — Cabbage,  local,  75c  to  $1.10; 
Wis.,  bbl.,  $2.75  to  $3;  celery,  Mich.,  $2  to 
$2.50;  N.  Y.,  $2  to  $2.50;  Cal.,  crate,  $4.75  co 
$5.25;  onions,  N.  Y.,  sack,  $1.75  to  $2;  Mich., 
yellows,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  home-grown,  doz.,  10 
to  15c;  squash,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.50;  turnips,  sacks, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl.,  $15 
to  $20;  kale,  bbl.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  sack, 
Maine,  $1.85  to  $2.15;  Mich.,  $1.60  to  $1.75; 
Pa.,  150  lbs.,  $1.65  to  $1.90;  N.  Y.,  $1.65  to 
$1.95;  Idaho,  sack.  $2.25  to  $2.50;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  Va.,  bbl.,  $2.25  to  $2.40;  Md.,  hamp., 
$1.25  to  $1.50. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  Nov,  17. 

Market,  slow  and  draggy  throughout  week. 
Beef  steers,  about  steady  with  week’s  early  25c 
decline,  none  here  quotable  above  $13;  bulk, 
$11  to  $12.25.  Bulls  and  butcher  heifers,  steady; 
cows  and  all  cutters,  weak  to  25c  lower;  bulk 
sausage  bulls,  $8.75  to  $10;  heifers,  $10.75  to 
$11.50;  cows,  $8  to  $9;  cutters,  $5  to  $6.  Stock¬ 
ers  and  feeders  showing  less  action,  light  re¬ 
ceipts,  however,  holding  prices  fully  steady; 
most  sales,  $9.50  to  $11.50.  Advance  informa¬ 
tion  indicates  light  receipts  of  Stockers  and 
feeders  for  Monday's  market  with  yards  fairly 
well  cleared  of  stale  offerings.  Calves  firm  with 
week’s  $1  advance;  top  vealers,  $18.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Nov.  17,  1928:  Cat¬ 
tle,  168  cars;  80  Virginia,  23  St.  Paul,  18  Chi¬ 
cago,  12  West  Virginia,  8  Tennessee,  8  Mary¬ 
land,  5  Canada,  4  New  York,  3  Pennsylvania,  3 
Buffalo,  1  Kentucky,  1  North  Carolina,  1  In¬ 
diana,  1  Missouri;  containing  4,452  head;  443 
trucked  in;  total  cattle,  4,895  head;  576  calves; 
2,476  hogs;  377  sheep.  Receipts  for  correspond¬ 
ing  week  last  year:  Cattle,  219  cars:  78  Canada, 
42  Chicago,  32  St.  Paul,  29  Virginia,  16  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  10  Buffalo,  4  West  Virginia,  3  Ten¬ 
nessee,  2  Kansas  City,  2  Maryland,  1  New  York; 
containing  6,237  head;  212  trucked  in;  total 
cattle,  6,449  head;  220  calves,  2,424  hogs,  274 
sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $12.50  to 
$14;  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $12.50  to  $14; 
good,  950  to  1,100  lbs.,  $12.50  to  $14;  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $11  to  $12.50;  common,  800  lbs.  up, 
$9  to  $11. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11.50  to  $12.50; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.25  to  $11.50;  medium, 
850  lbs.  up,  $9  to  $10.25;  common,  850  lbs. 
up,  $7.50  to  $9. 

Cows. — Choice,  $7.75  to  $10;  good,  $6.50  to 
$7.75;  common  and  medium,  $5.50  to  $6.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9.50  to  $11.50; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7  to  $9.50. 

Feeders  and  Stocker  Cattle.  —  Good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to  $13;  common  and 
medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $7.50  to  $10.50;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $10.25  to  $12.75;  common 
and  medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7.25  to  $10.25. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $15.75  to  $18.50; 
medium,  $13  to  $15.75;  cull  and  common,  $7.50 
to  $13. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $10 
to  $10.75;  mediumweights,  200  to  '250  lbs.,  $10 
to  $10.75;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $9.75 
to  $10.50;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth, 
$7.50  to  $9.75. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Dee.  4-5.— Earlville,  N.  Y.,  14tli  Earl- 
ville  Holstein  sale.  R.  Austin  Backus, 
sale  manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  20,  1929.  —  Holsteins.  Allen  G. 
Brubacker,  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.; 
S.  T.  Wood  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

Apr.  4. — Judy’s  sixteenth  annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  Sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

April  8-9. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis.,  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  4. — Breeders’  annual  Angus  sale, 
Galesburg,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  man¬ 
ager,  West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

_  June  6-7. — Holsteins,  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  Sale,  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 

Nov.  5-6. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis.,  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8. — Northern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  James 
R.  Garver,  manager. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  7-Feb.  15. — Short  Winter  Course, 
New  York  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1. — Cleveland  Live  Stock 
Show,  fourteenth  Cleveland  poultry  and 
pet  stock  show,  Public  Auditorium,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Dec.  1-8.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 

Ill. 

Dee.  4-6. — Michigan  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Waters- 
Klingman  Building,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dec.  4-6. — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Clialfonte- 
Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Dec.  6-8. — New  Haven,  Conn.,  Poul¬ 
try  Show  Association,  State  Armory, 
New  Haven. 

Dec.  11-13.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  poultry  show,  Sharon, 
Conn.,  Arthur  J.  Kinsman,  secretary. 

Dec.  12-13.  - — •■Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  annual  meeting,  in  old  State 
House,  Hartford.  H.  C.  C.  Miles,  Secy., 
Milford,  Conn. 

Dec.  12-14. — Illinois  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting'  Urbana- 
Lincoln  Hotel,  Urbana,  III. 

Dec.  12-15. — Vineland,  N.  J.,  Poultry 
Show  and  judging  exhibit. 

Jan.  9-10,  1929. — New  York  State 
Nurserymen’s. Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

■rookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Matter  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  onr 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  S26  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PH1LA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Qnernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healtby 
balls,  from  a  olean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple— 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W,W)(  B4n,T  MRMf>  I(  >  pfci|,  fi 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITH VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFroDam. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOTJGLABTON  MANOR  FARM.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL 

A  lOrnos.;  intense  May  Rose  blood;  from  accredited 
herd.  Also  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs,  2  and  3  mos.  old. 
F.  N.  Lebaron,  44  So.  Central  Avenue,  Wallaston,  Mass. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  HEIFER  CALVES  and  SHETLAND 
PONIES.  STEPHEN  KELLOGG  -  Burden,  N.  Y. 


FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILLIGER,  Wauwatosa.  Wit. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE 

T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE 

20  very  large  registered  Holstein  cows.  20  high  grade 
cows,  fresh  and  close  springers.  Also  several 
registered  bulls  and  heifers. 

SPOT  FARM,  T ully,  N.  Y.  JOBN  cProRpEAGAN- 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  J4  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 


HEREFORD  CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

yearling  steers,  138  heifers,  54  fleshy  two  year  old  steers, 
30  two  year  old  springer  heifers,  126  weaned  calves. 
Females  all  T.  B.  tested,  can  be  sorted  to  suit  purchaser. 

CLEMM2E  RUGGLES,  Box  441,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  Phone  702 


StoMa  Registered  Ayrshires  KS 

most  are  due  to  freshen  this  month  and  next.  Some 
very  fine  heifers.  WALTER  C.  JEWELL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 


Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Shippers  of  Dairy  Calile  In  the  East. 

150  head  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Daily  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morionvllie,  Penna. 


T^or  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
"  Calves,  write  Edge-wood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


SHEEP 


1000 Bred  EwesESS 

to  four  year  olds.  300  right  good  large  Michigan  De¬ 
laine  ewes,  same  age*.  All  bred  to  strictly  choice  Shrop¬ 
shire  rams  and  priced  right.  A.  B.  CHAPMAN  ft  SONS, 

South  Rockurood,  Mich.  S5  mile,  south  of  Detroit,  Mich. 


PURE  BRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

We  hare  some  fine  imported  Buttar  Rams  and  also 
some  of  our  own  breeding  for  sale.  A  few  ewes. 

GREAT  WOOD  FARM  PLAINFIELD,  VT. 


On  Account  of  Being  Overstocked — Will  Sacrifice 


8  or  10  Pure  Bred  Shrop.  Ewe  Lambs 

at  SIS  to  $18  each.  GEO.  1.  CCTHBEHT,  Haaiinoinl,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Southdown  Rams 

registered  ewe  lambs. 


Larkin  and  Oscar 
Belden  Breeding. 
Would  trade  for 

ANDREW  J.  WILSON, R.  F.0.3,  Bristol. Conn. 


RAMS— Also  Ewes:  Cotswolds,  Lincolns,  Tunis  and 
Karakules.  Le  Roy  Kuney,  Adrian,  Mich. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS— Well  wooled,  $20. 
4  yr.  old  ram,  bred  ewes.  STEVENS  8R0S.,  Wilson,  N.  V. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS-Good  quality 
and  type.  Priced  right.  LEROf  C.  BOWER.  Ludlowville,  N.  T. 


Beautiful  smooth  fox  terrier  pup¬ 
pies.  Stanley  Reaver  Taneytown,  Md. 


Uamnehirac  12  bred  ewes  and  2  year  old  ram,  $250. 
nampsnires  ANUUEW  J.  COCHKA.VE  -  llipley,  N.  Y, 


BIG  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS— One  2  |tir  old.  260  lbs.  Two  Shropshire 
Rom  Lambs,  110  lls..  J2S  ea.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY.  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Ten  bred  reg.  Shropshire  ewes-Two 

to  four  years  old.  LEllOY 0.  BOWEK,LudlonvUle,N.Y. 


DOGS 


!a°l! SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  $6,  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES— (Pedigreed)  home  guardians 
and  children’s  companion  dog.  Males,  $50;  females 

$30.  ,  E*  G.  CARLSON,  15  Winter  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FOK  PITPPirC  Spaniels— $5-$ to.  Foxhounds— 
SALE  rurriLiO  $6-$10.  Also  trained  Fox  and 
Rabbit  Hounds.  ECHO  KAMI  KENNELS,  North  Sbelden,  Yt. 


AlPOfllllp  Fine  pedigreed.  Eligible 

All  eUdlU  rUp»A.K.C.  Suitablefor hunt¬ 
ing,  watch  dog  or  auto.  Used  to  children.  Guaranteed 
healthy— $10-325.  C.  B.  GLUNT,  Saugertles,  N.  Y. 


|EDIGREED  AIRED AEE  PUPPIES— Will  ship 
on  approval.  F.  L.  CROWE  -  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

Airnrtnlae  3  mos.  old.  Sired  by  a  champion.  Will  ship 
HlieUdlDD  C.O.D.  SHADYSIDE  FARM,  Madison, N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Mature 
and  seven  months 


‘■NIMROD’* 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 

females,  $7.  None  better.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


COL  1. 1  El  vfo  $10.00  C.O.  D.  Shepix 
Male  Pups,  *7.00.  FAYUE  COLLIE  KENNELS, Swanton, 


FEMALE  COLLIE  O^H.KILEY0  1.C°  Franklin, Vt' 


Redlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  rrsi„  flrore  City,  Fa, 


SWINE 


j 


For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  $35.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  $50.00,  $75.00  and 
$100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


RERKSHIRE  PIGC 

JLf  FOR  SALE  U 


D0UGLAST0H  MANOR  FARM 
PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 
R.  W.  Blakely.  Mgr. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

All  ages.  Grand  Champion  Breeding.  Priee  reasonable. 

RICHARD  E.  W  AI8  LEBANON,  N.  J. 

RFRKSHIRF  RAARQ  at  Bargain  Prices.  H.  C.  &  H. 

Dcnuoninc  DUHIIO  O.  HA  UPENDING,  Hnndee,  N.  Y. 

POLAND  CHINA  BREEDING  STOCK— Boars,  Bred  Sows. 
Priced  light.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheswold,  Del. 


fl  1 2  ^Chp^pr  Whifpe  *e<I>«lereil.  Choice  Pigs,  SB  75 
u  Improved  vllGolBI  ■>  III  IBS  up.  Pairs  no-akin.  Biglitters. 
Easy  feeders.  Quick  growers.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas IXpS 

4.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Penn*. 


8  weeks  age,  39.50  each. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  «fc  Son  .  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 

f’lfp’CMf V>ITC  The  Quality  White  Hog  for 
V/lAAjLyitlJLVI_iky  eastern  farms.  Superior  fresh 
meat,  hams  and  bacon.  Morningside  Farm,  Sylvanla.Pa. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire— Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $3.60  each;  8  to  9  week  old,  34.00  each 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  No  charge  for  crates.  J.  W.  GAK- 
RITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1508-W. 

QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog. 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good.  Hogs:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  *8.50  each; 
nt0.^.weeks  oId>  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 

healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 
10  days  with  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St„  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  »ks 
old,  *4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows  *5  OO 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  *6.50  each  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  chai-ge 
for  crating.  MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY.  Lexinoton,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.75 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 

Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

806  Washington  Street 

lei.  Wob.  141  o  Woburn,  Mass. 
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GOATS 


I) 


Nnhian  Milk  Cnak  from  tile  Northern  Herd— 
llUUldll  ITllln  ll UtilS  largest  and  best  herd  in  U.  S. 

A.  Doe  and  Buck  kids,  yearlings;  mature  stock.  One 
very  large  hornless  yearling  Saanan  Buck.  All  stock 
guaranteed,  return  if  they  don’t  suit  you.  1928  Fall 
Price  List  will  tell  you  about  them.  Visitors  welcome 
WILLET  RANDALL,  The  Ark,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Pure  4u;!i  Swiss  Toggenburg  Goats 

Registered  stock.  One  goat  from  a  two-hundred  dollar 
doe.  Description  on  request.  Priced  reasonably  for  a 
quick  sale.  LOUIS  L.  MILLEll,  Uox  13G,  Ocsanport,  N.  1. 

Toggenburg  and  Saanan  Goats 

Pure  Blood  and  Grades.  CHAS.  A.  STROH,  Milford,  Pa. 

Family  Goats to  kid  up‘ 

Mrs.  McKeand  R.  2  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


wm  ship  O.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free. 


FPRPFTQ  tor  klIIlnS  rats, 
rbllllCId  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $5.00. 
Females,  $5.50.  Pair,  $10.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W«  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


PERCHERONS 


7  mos.  Stallion  and  Mare,  3125 
each— others  at  reasonable  prices. 

WM.  A.  REID  OXFORD,  PA. 


Angora  Kittens 


Also  young  cats— beauties. 
FINE  XMAS  GIFT.  I.  M. 
Towne,  Dover-Foxcroft,  Me. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS  ?nCk’  grSy’  s.teel  a,1(1  checkered 

!"  o  !?•  U  AU  our  breeders  are  Registers 

and  Pedigreed.  Breeders  a  specialty.  4  pairs  Black* 
10  week  old,  *4.00  a  pair.  Write  just  what  you  wam 

Jonas  Hayner,  Prop.,  LIVINGSTON  RABBITRY  NO.  I.  Livingston,  N.  1 

2  CHINCHILLA  DOES  and  BUCK— Prize  stock,  $26 

H.  SITTERLEY  Box  14  Coopers  PlainB,  N,  Y 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 
efficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS  -50. 
$1.10:100.12.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 

dec.,  $1;  8  dor.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Card a  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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The  Way  of  the  Ballot 

If  I  could  choose  my  vocation  in  life, 
I  would  choose  to  be  a  “columnist,”  to 
write  100  or  300  or  500  words  a  day  to 
be  printed  in  a  certain  space  in  a  certain 
paper,  and  to  be  read  by  a  certain  circle 
of  friendly  critics ;  to  sign  my  name  as 
“The  First  Reader”  or  “Miriam  Drew” 
or  “Heart  Throbs.”  This  wish  to  be  a 
columnist  is  common  to  all  those  who 
write  at  all.  It  is  not  based  on  conceit 
or  greed  for  fame  or  desire  for  wealth, 
but  on  a  natural  friendly  feeling  toward 
the  world.  It  is  the  same  feeling  that  a 
radio  announcer  puts  into  his  “Good  eve¬ 
ning.  4c’  .s,”  and  I  believe  that  is  what 
I  would  call  my  column,  “Good  Evening, 
Folks.” 

The  first  day  I  would  write  about  “The 
Way  of  the  Ballot ;”  and  the  second  day 
I  would  write  about  “Blunders  in  the 
Workman’s  Compensation  Law and  the 
third  day  about  “Too  Many  School 
Books ;”  and  the  fourth  day  about  “The 
Luxury  of  Living  in  the  Country ;”  and 
the  fifth  day  about  “Elizabeth  Martin, 
Pioneer ;”  and  the  sixth  day  about  “Why 
the  Boy  Leaves  High  School.” 

Now  we  can’t  all  be  columnists  for 
various  reasons,  but  we  can  approach  the 
satisfaction  and  the  thrill  and  the  warm 
feeling  when  we  see  our  100  or  300  or 
500  words  in  the  pages  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Years  ago  Mr.  Colling- 
wood  began  to  share  his  paper  with  his 
readers  and  to  make  us  all  into  a  family 
of  columnists,  whereby  he  filled  a  great 
want  of  the  human  heart. 

How  I  wish  that  our  greatest  of  all 
columnists,  Mr.  Collingwood,  could  have 
been  with  us  yesterday,  which  was  elec¬ 
tion  day.  to  interpret  to  us  the  meaning 
of  this  election.  For  on  this  election  day 
were  several  incidents  which  may  have 
a  political  significance.  In  our  election 
district,  which  is  rural,  615  voters  were 
registered,  and  486  voted,  or  79  per  cent ; 
100  had  voted  before  7  A.  M.  with  the 
line  reaching  out  into  the  road  before 
Gates  Hall ;  225  had  voted  by  9.15  A.  M'., 
at  the  rate  of  one  vote  every  52  seconds. 
Vote  No.  1  was  cast  by  one  of  the  most 
elderly  men  in  the  district  at  6  A.  M., 
the  official  sunrise.  During  the  entire 
12  hours  there  was  no  attempt  at  fraud, 
the  election  was  an  honest  one.  More 
than  25  new  voters  presented  themselves 
with  their  credentials.  Some  had  grade 
certificates,  a  few  had  the  gold-sealed 
high  school  diplomas,  and  the  rest  had 
the  literacy  test  affidavit  from  the.  teacher 
across  the  road.  Last  year  only  one 
person  tried  the  literacy  test ;  this  year 
the  supply  of  papers  was  exhausted  by 
one  o’clock,  and  one  of  the  teachers  had 
to  rush  to  town  for  a  new  supply. 

Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  voters  were 
women,  whereas  in  the  past  the  women 
could  almost  be  counted  on  one’s  fingers. 
They  usually  came  in  with  their  hus¬ 
bands.  Nearly  everyone  on  leaving  reg¬ 
istered  for  the  primary,  although  one  in¬ 
telligent  woman  refused,  saying  that  she 
would  be  tied  up  to  no  party,  that  she 
wanted  to  feel  perfectly  independent. 

Well,  what  does  it  all  mean?  The 
meaning  will  be  thrashed  out  by  the 
political  analysts,  and  very  interesting 
reading  will  it  make.  Even  if  I  were 
a  real  columnist,  I  couldn’t  tell.  But  one 
thing  is  sure,  that  the  way  of  the  ballot 
has  been  made  easy  for  the  multitude. 

The  way  of  the  ballot  has  not  hereto¬ 
fore  seemed  easy,  especially  to  the  women. 
This  election  time,  however,  has  been 
a  nation-wide  lesson  in  practical  politics. 
If  other  rural  districts  run  as  ours  has, 
then  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  country 
electorate  have  learned  how  to  register 
and  how  to  use  the  machine.  This  stu¬ 
pendous  vote  may  initiate  the  voting 
habit. 

The  voting  habit,  my  country  friends — 
and  by  “country”  I  mean  every  one  out¬ 
side  of  the  large  cities — is  going  to  be  to 
us  a  most  valuable  possession.  If  you 
have  been  reading  during  the  past  year 
articles  in^  the  magazines  on  the  “rise  of 
the  cities,”  you  will  understand  the  situ¬ 
ation.  In  1900  the  population  of  the 
cities  was  about  40  per  cent  of  the  whole ; 
in  1910  it  had  advanced  to  45  per  cent, 
and  in  1920  it  was  51  per  cent.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  therefore,  the  country 
has  been  in  control  of  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature.  Even  so  this  would  not  be  the 
case  if  Q  reapportionment  had  been  made 
after  the  1920  census.  The  1930  census 
will  probably  give  the  cities  60  per  cent 
of  the  entire  population  and  a  dominance 
of  the  Legislature. 

Now  we  know  that  there  is  a  constant 
struggle  in  the  Legislature  between  the 
country  and  the  cities.  The  daylight 
saving  law  is,  an  example.  The  cities 
want  daylight  saving,  the  country  does 
not.  The  cities  fight  against  Prohibition, 
the  country  fights  for  it;  the  cities  de¬ 
mand  more  amusements  on  Sunday,  the 
country  believes  the  old-time  observance 
to  be  the  best ;  the  cities  believe  in  the 
consolidation  of  schools,  the  country  is 
resisting  their  dictation.  There  are 
struggles  over  labor  laws  and  taxation 
and  sanitation. 

When  the  cities  through  increased  pop¬ 
ulation  'have  gained  control  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  they  will  make  laws  for  us,  and 
they  probably  won’t  care  very  much,  about 
what  we  want  or  need.  They  may  at¬ 
tempt  to  fix  prices  on  farm  produce,  fake 
away  the  present  hunting  restrictions,  in¬ 
crease  taxes  or  give  us  an  eight-hour  day 
and  a  five-day  week. 

And  this  is  where  the  voting  habit  be¬ 
comes  of  value  to  us.  The  dominance 
of  the  cities  can  be  put  off  for  a  long 
time,  even  if  they  have  a  larger  popula¬ 
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tion,  if  we  can  get  out  the  country  vote. 
Every  rural  ballot  will  count.  There  is 
still  hope  in  the  situation  because  so 
many  new  rural  voters  went  to  the  polls 
yesterday,  because  so  many  women,  who 
should  have  been  voting  ever  since  the 
passage  of  the  19th  Amendment,  have  at 
last  taken  the  plunge,  and  because  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  our  people  have 
started  in  the  right  way,  the  way  of  the 
ballot.  FLORENCE  FORBES  CORNWALL. 

Reserved  Timber  Rights ; 
Sale  of  Property; 
Burning  Brush 

1.  A  chemical  company  bought  and  sold 
this  farm  a  few  years  before  we  bought  it, 
and  they  reserved  the  greater  part  of 
the  timber.  Before  we  came  here  three 
years  ago  they  cut  one  of  the  tracts  of 
wood  they  had  reserved  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  scattered  bass  and  hemlock 


trees,  and  then  a  fringe  of  trees,  beech, 
etc.,  at  the  edge  of  the  tract.  Are  they  al¬ 
lowed  to  cut  those  trees  they  left?  2.  My 
sister  wgs  married  in  1920  at  the  age 
of  20.  She  has  lived  in  Pennsylvania 
since  1906.  In  1926  her  husband  bought 
a  house  in  Pennsylvania  and  they  are 
still  living  in  the  house.  Her  name  is 
not  on  the  deed.  There  is  a  rumor  that 
the  man  who  sold  the  house  to  my  sister’s 
husband  still  holds  the  deed  although 
two-fiftlis  of  the  purchase  price  has  been 
paid.  What  are  my  sister’s  rights?  Can 
her  husband  give  a  clear  title  to  the 
property  in  case  he  wants  to  sell  without 
her  signature  to  the  deed?  3.  Must  we 
get  a  permit  or  anything  of  the  sort  to 
burn  brush  in  a  clearing?  Woods  are 
just  across  the  road  from  the  clearing. 

New  York.  w.  d.  b. 

1.  They  are  allowed  to  take  the  trees 
left  unless  there  is  a  certain  definite  time 
fixed  within  which  they  must  be  removed 
and  that  time  has  passed. 


December  1,  1928 

2.  No,  not  if  he  lias  title  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  himself,  but  he  would  not  be  called 
upon  to  give  a  deed  if  as  you  say  some 
one  else  holds  the  deed.  We  have  no  wav 
of  knowing  how  the  title  is  held  at  the 
present  time. 

3.  If  you  are  within  the  State  Park 

region,  you  better  address  your  com¬ 
munication  in  reference  to  burning  brush 
to  the  Conservation  Commission,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  N.  T.  "  ’ 


Widow’s  Inheritance 

What  share  of  a  husband’s  property 
will  the  widow  inherit  in  New  York- 
State?  S.  M. 

If  your  husband  dies  without  a  will 
you  will  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  one- 
third  of  his  real  property  during  your 
life  and  to  one-third  of  his  personal 
property.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  ex¬ 
emptions  allowed  by  law.  n.  t. 
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'HEN  users  of  Bull-Brand  Feeds  quote 
records  of  a  zo %  increase  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  profits,  I  certainly  recommend  it 
to  every  dairyman  I  know. 

“Makes  me  think  of  Horace  Baker, 
over  near  Columbus,  N.  Y.,  and  how  he 
increased  his  yearly  profits  to  $ziopercow. 

How  ButMIrand  Is  Made 

“I’ve  known  Horace  a  long  time.  I  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  he  was  not  getting  all 
the  milk  money  he  should  from  his  cows. 
I  told  him  I  thought  he  would  get  better 
results  from  our  feed.  ‘You  see,  Horace,’  I 
said,  ‘it  is  made  on  scientific  formulas 
which  by  actual  test  produce  most  milk, 
butterfat  and  beef.  We  use  choicest  whole 
corn,  oats  and  wheat  grains,  steamed  bone 
meal, molasses, linseed  oil  meal, cotton-seed 
meal  and  so  on.  I  purchase  the  grain  myself 
in  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  A  sample  of 
each  shipment  is  tested  thoroughly  for 
moisture,  protein,  fat,  fiber  and  purity.  ’ 

“I  told  him  something  about  our  big 
plant — one  of  the  most  modern,  making 
use  of  latest  manufacturing  processes  and 
formulas— resulting  in  more  productiveness 
— and  more  profit  to  the  feeder. 

“I  showed  him  records  of  what  several 


hundreds  of  dairymen  have  done  with  Bull- 
Brand.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  getting  13  to 
14  quarts  of  milk  a  day  from  his  cows,  as 
Field  Brothers  of  Derwood,  Md.,  are.  He 
said,  ‘No.’  I  told  him  how  J.  E.  Slyder  of 
Seven  Valleys,  Pa.,  had  a  20%  increase  in 
milk.  How  Howard  Kriebel  of  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  increased  production  of  his  cows  75 
lbs.  per  day  by  feeding  Bull-Brand.  I  show¬ 
ed  him  letter  after  letter  from  dairymen 
who  have  fed  Bull-Brand  for  8  to  10  years 
because  they  found  it  to  be  the  best  on  the 
market.  I  showed  him  the  money  being 
made  by  feeders  using  B-B.  He  scratched 
his  head.  ‘Well,  maybe  you’re  right.’” 

Profit  Up  to  $210  per  Cow 

“He  tried  Bull-Brand — and  has  used  it  ever  since. 
Lastyear  his  i6cows  produced  69,990  quarts  of  milk 
which  he  sold  for  $4, 549. 50.  Hisfeed  bill  was  $1,1 90. 61. 
His  net  profit  was  $3,358.88  or  $xo9.93  per  cow. 

More  Production,  Or  No  Pay 

“Down  here  at  Maritime  we  believe  in  our 
feed.  We  have  had  so  many  thousands  of  reports 
of  bigger  profits  from  dairymen  and  poultrymen 
that  we  absolutely  guarantee  you’ll  be  satisfied. 

In  fact  I  make  this  offer  to  you.  Secure  a  supply 
of  Bull-Brand  dairy  or  poultry  feed  from  your" 
dealer.  If  it  doesn't  produce  more  milk  or 
more  eggs  at  less  feed  cost  than  any  other,  sim¬ 
ply  go  back  to  your  dealer  and  tell  him  that 
you  want  your  money  back.  He'  1 1  give  it 
back  to  you,  too — that' s  my  guarantee. 

Why  don’t  you  try  Bull -Brand 
now — start  making  the  extra 
profits  at  once.  No  use  losing 
them.” —  Uncle  Charlie. 

MARITIME 

MILLING 

CO.,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 


FEED  BULL- BRAND 

Dairy  Ration  (24%),  B-B  Red-E-Mixt  (20%), 
B-B  Hi-|Test(20%)  or  B-B  Marmico  (16%), 
whichever  is  most  suitable  for  your  roughage. 


* 
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Shorthorn  Trade  News 

Carroll  Shier,  Marlette,  Mich.,  says 
that  the  demand  for  Shorthorns  is  look¬ 
ing  brighter  and  inquiries  are  coming 
earlier  than  usual  for  Fall  and  Winter 
trade. 

Arthur  Begg,  John  Day,  Ore.,  writes : 
“The  demand  for  Shorthorn  bulls  is 
good.  Range  cattle  are  bringing  good 
prices,  but  it  will  take  several  years  for 
cattlemen  to  get  back  where  they  were 
before  the  slump.  A  great  number  of 
purebred  raisers  are  holding  their  bulls 
too  high  for  the  average  rangeman.  In¬ 
ferior  and  grade  bulls  are  being  used  and 
not  enough  for  the  number  of  cows.” 

F.  W.  Retzlaff  &  Son,  Walton,  Neb., 
write :  “The  demand  for  Shorthorn 
bulls  of  good  quality  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  prices  are  on  the  up-grade.” 

Edward  H.  Tillson,  McLeod,  Miss., 
writes :  “Several  men  in  this  locality  are 
very  favorably  considering  Shorthorns 
that  will  milk.” 

Lester  Tomlinson,  Traer,  la.,  writes: 
“The  Shorthorn  industry  is  coming  back 
to  normal.” 

G.  F.  Eiben,  Anamosa,  la.,  writes : 
“The  Shorthorn  business  looks  good.  _  I 
have  bull  buyers  right  along,  and  nothing 
old  enough  for  service.” 

E.  E.  McCartney  &  Sons,  Elm  Creek, 
Neb.,  write :  “We  are  having  the  best 
trade  since  the  war-time  slump,  in  both 
cows  and  bulls.” 

Wm.  Sandquist,  Tilden,  Neb.,  writes: 
“The  Shorthorn  business  has  been  very 
good.  There  seems  to  be  a  big  demand 
for  bulls  at  weaning  time  at  good  prices.” 

C.  E.  Copeland,  Garske,  N.  D.,  writes: 
“The  demand  for  bulls  is  very  good.  We 
cannot  grow  them  fast  enough.” 

R.  L.  Williams,  Three  Rivers  Farm, 
Dover,  N.  H.,  writes :  “Most  inquirers 
want  bulls  old  enough  for  service.” 

J.  S.  Adams,  Kenneth,  Kan.,  writes: 
“I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  the  pure¬ 
bred  Shorthorn  cattle  business  will  be 
overdone  soon.  I  could  sell  twice  as 
many  bulls  if  I  had  them  at  much  high¬ 
er  prices  than  I  got  last  year.” 

E.  A.  Cooper,  Doland,  S.  D.,  wrrites : 
“There  is  a  heavy  demand  for  Shorthorn 
bulls  and  the  supply  is  short.  Good  bulls 
under  one  year  old  bring  $100  and  up. 
Many  high-grade  bulls  are  selling  around 
$25  less.” 

County  Agent  J.  B.  Cunningham,  of 
Noble  Co.,  Albion,  Ind.,  writes :  “Price 
records  for  the  past  ten  years  were  shat¬ 
tered  at  Kendallville,  Ind.,  Sept.  21,  when 
23  Shorthorn  club  calves  fed  by  Noble 
County  boys  and  girls  sold  for  an  average 
of  $18.85  per  cwt.  The  top  calf,  owned 
by  Luara  Jane  Beers,  realized  $22  per 
cwt.” 

H.  H.  Dean,  Erie,  Ill.,  writes:  “The 
Shorthorn  outlook  is  much  brighter.  Peo¬ 
ple  in  general  are  taking  more  interest  in 
purebred  stock.” 

A.  B.  Rush,  Spangle,  Wash.,  says  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  in  the  Northwest.  Inquiries  are 
coming  from  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Alaska. 

Newton  C.  Myers  &  Sons,  Meadow 
Valley  Farms,  Greenville,  Tenn.,  writes: 
•‘The  polled  feature  of  the  hornless  Short¬ 
horn  is  ultimate  and  prevailing  in  this 
section  of  Dixie.” 

Jacob  Robb,  St.  Anthony,  Idaho, 
writes :  “Lots  of  the  farmers  here  are 
thinking  seriously  of  selling  their  spe¬ 
cial  dairy  cows  and  replacing  them  with 
Milking  Shorthorns.” 

Gabriel  Bros.,  Hastings,  Okla.,  write : 
“We  exhibited  Milking  Shorthorns  at  the 
Jefferson  County  Fair  at  Ryan,  Okla. 
Our  butterfat  sales  have  made  us  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  short  cotton  crop  in  our 
part  of  the  State  this  year.”  J.  L.  T. 


Milk-producing  Ration 

I  want  a  good  milk-producing  ration. 
I  send  my  own  oats  and  barley,  mixed, 
and  have  all  ground  together  at  the  mill, 
as  follows :  400  lbs.  of  oats  and  barley ; 
300  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal;  200  lbs.  of 
cornmeal ;  300  lbs.  of  gluten ;  100  lbs.  of 
middlings,  and  100  lbs.  of  bran.  Be¬ 
sides  this  ration  fed  at  the  rate  of  a 
jiound  for  four  pounds  of  milk,  the  cows, 
on  going  into  Winter  quarters,  receive 
three-fourths  of  a  bushel  of  silage  per 
head,  night  and  morning,  and,  after  be¬ 
ing  milked  at  night,  each  one  gets  a  large 
forkful  of  hay  (a  mixture  of  Alfalfa, 
clover  and  Timothy).  Please,  suggest 
any  improvement  in  this  ration  that 
would  be  warranted.  G.  J. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  ration  is  a  very  good  one  and 
should  give  good  results.  It  carries 
rather  more  than  20  per  cent  total  pro¬ 
tein,  which  is  sufficient  with  your  rough- 
age.  One  or  two  suggestions  might  be 
made.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  use  mid¬ 
dlings  in  such  a  ration  for  cows;  200  lbs. 
of  bran  would  do  as  well  as  100  lbs. 
each  of  bran  and  middlings.  It  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  you  have  grown  the  oats  and 
barley,  and  purchase  the  corn.  If  there 
is  an  abundance  of  the  former,  you  could 
increase  the  amount  so  as  to  use  it  all 
up  by  Spring  and  reduce  the  cornmeal 
correspondingly.  Unless  you  have  heavy¬ 
milking  cows  with  an  average  test  below 
3.5  per  cent  of  fat,  it  will  probably  pay 
to  increase  the  grain  up  to  a  pound  for 
3.5  lbs.  of  milk,  watching  the  cows  care¬ 
fully.  H.  H.  \V. 
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Jamesway 
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DON’T  spend  a  dollar  for  plans,  material  or 
equipment  for  any  farm  building  until  you 
send  for  our  free  book  and  see  how  Jamesway 
helps  farmers  everywhere  solve  their  building 
problems.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are 
planning  to  build,  remodel,  ventilate  or  equip  a 
cow  barn,  hog  house  or  poultry  house  this  free 
book  will  show  you  how  you  can  save  consider¬ 
able  money.  T  ,  ,,  ,  .  , 

- - -  Jamesway  has  the  most  complete 

building  service  ever  offered  to 
farmers;  we  show  you  how  to 
plan  your  buildings  for  conven¬ 
ience  and  economy— we  show  you 

just  where  every  door  and  window  should 
be  placed  so  that  everything  is  just  as 
handy  as  a  “pocket  in  a  shirt.”  We  show 
you  how  to  design  your  buildings  so  that 
they  will  add  beauty  and  value  to  your 
place  and  yet  save  you  a  lot  of  money 
on  material  costs. 


Write  for  this  FREE  Book 

which  tells  all  about  this  Jamesway  Service.  This  book  also 
illustrates  and  describes  Jamesway  labor-saving  and  money¬ 
making  equipment;  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter 
Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  Cow  Barn — Troughs,  Waterers,  etc., 
for  Hog  Houses  and  Feeders,  Waterers,  Nests,  Incubators, 
Brooders  for  the  Poultry  House. 

Jamesway  Equipment  for  Cow  Barns,  Hog  Houses  and 
Poultry  Houses  is  the  most  economical  you  can  buy — it  is 
the  most  economical  because  it  is  the  BEST — it  lasts  longer 
— does  the  work  better — saves  you  time  and 
labor  and  provides  comfort  for  your  animals. 

Read  this  letter  from  Fred  Warnbeg, 

Rush  City,  Minnesota: 

“I  have  been  using  Jamesway  Equipment  for  nine  years.  During 
this  nine  years  of  service  they  have  done  all  I  expected  of  them  and 
/  know  they  will  be  here  for  nine  years  more.” 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  coupon — check  items  you  are  interested 
in  and  we  will  send  you  the  books  you  want  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  Jamesway  Service. 


NESTS 


JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

James  Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  6422 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BOOK.  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in 


FEEDERS 


WATERERS 


□  Building  □  Remodeling 

□  Cow  Barn 

□  Hog  House 


□  Equipping  □  Ventilating 

□  Horse  Barn 

□  Poultry  House 


Name. 


Post  Office. 


BROODERS 


R.  F.  D. 


.  State . 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women),  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  bog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

^  FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 
Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

Wo  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
ate.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  price  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


SKUNK-Coon-Mink-Foxes 
-Coyotes  -  Lynx  Cats- 
Badgers-in  Big  Demand 

We  have  been  soliciting’  shipments  since  1899 
and  are  just  a  little  proud  of  the  reputation 
we  bear  among  fur  shippers  from  coast  to 
coast.  Shipments  held  separate  on  request. 

IAS.  P.  ELLIS.  34-36  Mill  Street,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

It’s  the  way  lee  grade  that  makes  us  grow. 
Reliable  price  list  sent  free. 


FURS-HIDES  QUANTITY 

Important  price  list  and  information  now  available. 
Ship  here  for  good  results. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


KeepYour  Horses  Sound 

A  horse  free  from  blemishes 
and  going  sound  is  more  valuable  and 
works  better.  Absorbine  has  been  used 
successfully  since  1892  for  reducing 
lameness  and  swellings  without 
blistering  or  removing  the  hair. 
Horse  can  be  worked  at  (be  same 
time. 

S2.50  at  druggists,  or  poetpelds 
Horse  book  5-B  free. 


ABSORBINE 

F  *  TRADEMARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT  OFF.  ^ 


|W.  F.  VOUNGJnc  288  Lyman  St., Springfield.  MaSS^ 


CUT  ROOTS 


Feed  roots!  Wonderful  appetizersA 
Keep  livestock  in  splendid  shape.' 

Roots  practically  double  value  oi 
feeds  by  mixing.  Prepare  roots  with 

BANNER  CUTTERS 

Prevents  choking.  Cuts  and  shreds.  No  crushing.  No 
grinding.  Operates  fast  and  easy.  Lasts  lifetime.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  pleased  users.  Send  for  folder  on  Value  of  Roots. 

O.E.Thompson  &  Sons,  127  River  St.,Ypsilanti,Mich* 


NEW  CATALOG  OF 
ARMY  GOODS  BARGAINS 

Shirts,  Pants,  Boots; 
Shoes,  Blankets,  Tents; 
Guns, Harness.TooIs, Etc. 
Government’s  sacrifice  saves 
you  money.  Writefor  copy. 

JY-N/WY  SUPPlYCpr^  ® 

rconVH  _  «I»eu»eo  sea  1 

Dept.  >30  Richmond,  Va? 


TRAP 
TAGS 

With 
Wire. 

Copper  or^aiuminum.  Your  name  and  address 
stamped  in  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags,  60c; 

tags,  92.00,  postpaid.  Or- 
der  NOW-don’t  wart.  BIVINS,  Printer,  Box 
500,  Summit,  New  York. 
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Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 

efficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.— 50, 

$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 

do*.,  $1;  8  dox.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  Cijy 
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K  CHAPIN  &  CO., 

327  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

Send  free  samples  of  Lay-All  and  Start-All, 


Name 


Name  of  Feed  Store 


Address 


Everything  that  your  layers  need  in  feed  and 
minerals  is  concentrated  into  these  Lay-All  Ker¬ 
nels.  No  scratch -grain  necessary. 

Every  bird  gets  a  properly-balanced  ration. 
Each  Kernel  of  Lay-All  contains  same  share  of 
ingredients  as  every  other  Kernel. 

Lay-All  Kernels  contain  nothing  but  tested 
and  approved  ingredients — no  indigestible  “fill¬ 
er.”  See  list  of  ingredients  in  lower  corner. 

No  more  sticking  to  time-schedules ;  no  more 
mixing  of  wet  or  dry  mashes.  Flock-owners  re¬ 
port  filling  hoppers  and  water- fountains  and 
being  gone  for  one  and  two  days. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  hoppers  are 
full  or  nearly  empty.  Lay-All  Kernels  are  all 
alike.  They  can’t  be  “unscrambled”  by  first- 
comers  who  get  the  choice  bits. 

There’s  no  fuss  and  excitement  among  hens 
at  feeding-time.  It  means  nothing  more  to  them 
than  filling  the  water-fountains. 

Because  she  eats  quietly,  whenever  she  wishes, 
each  layer  gets  an  ample  supply  of  feed  during 
short  winter  feeding  hours. 

Lay-All  Kernels  are  sterilized  by  cooking  and 
toasting  process.  No  mixing  with  droppings 
and  litter.  Birds  don’t  spill  Kernels  in  eating. 

Average  White  Leghorn  flock  eats  only  16 
lbs.  of  Lay-All  daily  per  100  hens — and  will 
produce  more  eggs  than  25  to  30  lbs.  of  ordinary 
mash,  or  mash  and  scratch. 


111 

Mineralized 
Sanitary 
Low  Egg-Cost 

Each  Kernel  contains 
these  ingredients : 

Meat  Scraps,  Dried 
Buttermilk,  Pulverized 
Oats,  Com  Oil  Meal, 
Wheat  Flour,  Corn 
Gluten  Meal,  Yellow 
Corn  Meal,  Wheat 
Bran,  Milo,  Wheat 
Middlings,  Y  e  1 1  o  w 
Hominy  Feed,  Molas¬ 
ses,  Salt,  Charcoal, 
Bone  Meal,  Calcium 
Carbonate. 


There  Are  3  Kinds  of 
Chapin  Kernels: 

Start-All  for  Baby 
Chicks;  Grow-All  for 
intermediate  Chicks ; 
Lay-All  for  layers. 

Start-All  and  Grow-All 
are  made  in  small  Kernels 
of  same  size.  Lay-All 
Kernels  are  twice  as  large. 

Start-All  contains  cod- 
liver  oil — mixed  with  Ker¬ 
nels  just  before  shipping. 

All  Kernels  can  be  fed, 
with  same  good  results, 
to  turkeys,  ducks,  geese, 
guineas,  pheasants,  pigeons. 

Lay- All  contains  5  % 
less  moisture  and  5%  less 
fibre  than  ordinary  mash. 

Ask  your  feed-store 
man.  If  he  can’t  supply 
you,  send  coupon  below 
for  free  samples,  interest¬ 
ing  circulars  and  price-list. 

Chapin  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Also  makers  of 

Unicorn  Dairy  Ration 
for  23  years 


5team~cooke 

Toasted 
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Gloverdale  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  For  six  years  now  we  have  used  only  males  from 
hens  that  laid  ideal  pure  white  eggs,  240  or  over.  Uni¬ 
form  beautiful  birds.  Exceptional  quality  in  breeding 
pens  and  trios.  Fall  discount  allowed  on  Breeding 
Males.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm  r.f.o.nodAh.coT{i?^n.y, 


./AS 


ITT  WYANDOTTES, 

w-  ROCKS  and 

SUPERIOR  BARRED  IROCKS 

j*.  •••/«  mw  n  Write  for  prices  and  dis- 
f  H  I  I  K  S  count  on  1000  lots.  100  % 
J./  /  Ve  IV  KJ  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

TJI.SII  -  BEAVEJt  SPRINGS,  I»A. 


BABY 
CH IX 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS— All  are  bred 
from  our  own  special  selected, 
state  tested  stock  to  produce 
fast  growing,  profitable  broil¬ 
ers  and  at  reduced  prices. 

Catalog  on  requtsl. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
B  Ailltbora,  Man. 


A  C.  JONES’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs,  Chicks  and  Breeding  Stock 

State  Supervised  and  Blood-Tested. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georoelown,  Del. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  CIAJCV’  Q 

I  WHITE  LEGHORN  UniUIYJ 

Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners. 
1  Send  your  orders  now  for  Feb.,  Mar.  and  Apr. 

C  U  I  C  K  S 

.  $12,00  per  100;  $57.50 — 500;  $110—1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PCNNA. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks  Pay  for  your  chicks 

after  arrival.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN'S 
HATCHERT.  349  Main  St.,  tUcksnsatk.  N.  J. .  Phases:  1603  ar  1M4. 


I DBSR 


Peppy, 
vigorous, 

healthy — sure-living,  fast-, 
growing  chicks — from  12  years  of 
disease-free  ancestry — blood  tested 
by  N.  H.  Exp.  Sta. — guaranteed  free 
from  White  Diarrhoea.  Make  your  broiler 
raising  more  profitable — quicker  fleshing, 
J#  less  mortality.  Catalog  FREE.  Prices 
■  surprisingly  reasonable. 

I  *  HUBBARD  FARMS 

| ’’Box  154  WALPOLE,  N.  Hu 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  48 
pageB  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  sur 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established 28  years. 


WENE  CHICKS 


Now  booking  orders  for 
November  and  December 
deliveries.  Hatching  dnys- 
Wednesday  of  each  week.  Special  broilers;  White  Rock, 
Wyandotte-Brahma  crossed  and  straight  breeds :  Rocks 
and  Wyandottes.  Also  Ready-to-Lay  Pullets.  Write  for 
Booklet  and  Prices.  WENE  CHICK  FARM.  Rapt.  A,  Viinltnd,  N.  1. 


Size  of  Brooder  House 

How  large  a  brooder  house  would  I 
need  to  brood  500  chicks?  Would  you 
recommend  a  coal  stove  or  oil  stove  for 
brooder  house?  I  have  some  chickens  in 
very  poor  condition.  I  am  trying  to  feed 
them  wet  mash,  but  they  don’t  seem  to 
like  it  and  do  not  eat  enough  of  it.  Is 
there  something  you  could  recommend  to 
put  in  with  the  wet  mash  to  their  liking? 

Long  Island.  F.  w.  G. 

About  the  only  limit  to  needed  size  in 
brooder  houses  is  the  unavoidable  weight 
if  they  are  to  be  moved.  It  is  easy  to 
have  altogether  too  little  room ;  one  is 
not  likely  to  have  too  much.  A  large 
room  can  be  divided  by  a  curtain  or  light 
partition  and  one-half  used  for  the  stove, 
while  the  other  serves  as  a  cool  exercising 
room.  Later,  the  partition  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  the  whole  building  used  for 
housing  the  growing  pullets. 

If  a  single  room  for  500  chicks  is  de¬ 
sired,  however,  a  building  10  by  12  feet 
in  size  is  none  too  large  and  12  by  14  or 
12  by  16  would  be  still  better.  A  medium 
sized  stove  will  heat  the  smaller  building, 
a  large  stove'  should  be  used  for  a  larger 
building  or  if  chicks  are  to  be  raised  so 
early  in  the  season  that  cold  weather 
will  have  to  be  combated. 

Either  coal  or  oil  may  be  used  as  fuel. 
The  former  is  to  be  preferred  for  early 
season  use  when  considerable  heat  is  re¬ 
quired.  Later,  when  less  heat  is  needed 
the  oil  burners  have  some  advantages 
over  those  using  coal,  and  they  may  be 
used  at  any  time  if  one  prefers  an  oil 
heater  and  gets  one  with  sufficient  ca¬ 
pacity  for  his  work. 

Your  chickens  in  poor  condition  may 
be  suffering  from  some  disease,  rather 
than  from  too  little  consumption  of  food ; 
coccidiosis,  intestinal  worms  or  other 
disorder.  A  moist  mash  is  better  liked 
than  a  dry  one  and  corn  meal  seems  to 
be  as  well  liked  as  any  ground  grain. 

M.  B.  », 

\  - 

Scaly  Leg 

Some  of  our  chickens  have  a  scale  otx 
their  legs  and  the  legs  turn  quite  pale. 
Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  scale, 
and  how  to  treat  the  birds  so  as  to  over¬ 
come  this  trouble?  F.  s. 

Scaly  leg  is  caused  by  a  mite  that  bur¬ 
rows  beneath  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
skin.  If  the  condition  is  bad,  the  legs 
should  be  scrubbed  with  a  stiff  brush  and 
soapy  water  to  remove  as  much  of  the 
scale  as  possible  and  the  legs  should  then 
be  well  greased  with  some  such  para¬ 
site  destroying  application  as  sulphur 
ointment.  In  mild  cases,  simply  rub¬ 
bing  in  at  intervals  some  grease  may  ac¬ 
complish  the  end.  M.  B.  D. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

This  is  held  at  the  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  containing  10  pullets 
and  two  reserves.  Following  is  report  for  the 
first  week  ending  November  7,  and  comments 
by  the  contest  manager: 

The  egg  production  during  the  first  week  of 
the  seventh  annual  New  York  State  Eggdaying 
Contest  was  higher  than  during  the  first  week 
of  any  previous  New  York  contest. 

Ninety-four  of  the  100  pens  began  laying  be¬ 
fore  the  week  expired  and  produced  a  total  of 
1,629  eggs,  which  was  410  eggs  more  than  the 
best  previous  record  obtained  during  the  first 
week  of  the  1926-27  contest.  The  following 
figures  give  the  percentage  production  during 
the  first  week  of  previous  contests:  1924-25, 
12.4  per  cent;  1925-26,  9.6;  1926-27,  17.2;  1927- 
28,  10.5;  1928-29,  23.3  per  cent. 

William  Boyle  is  the  owner  of  the  high  pen 
for  the  week  with  46  eggs.  This  production 
equals  the  best  previous  pen  record  for  a  first 
Week  obtained  by  Paul  F.  Smith  in  the  1924-25 
contest. 

The  management  feels  that  the  success  of  the 
first  week  is  due  in  part  to  the  greater  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  individual  poultrymen  in 
selecting  pullets  with  the  proper  degree  of 
maturity  for  a  contest  without  lights.  By  ob¬ 
serving  pigmentation  changes  of  the  incoming 
birds  it  was  noted  that  the  number  of  eggs  laid 
by  these  individuals  prior  to  arrival  at  the  con¬ 
test  was  considerably  fewer  in  number  than 
those  laid  by  last  year’s  stock  before  November 
1.  Three  contestants  sent  very  small  immature 
birds.  This  year  the  birds  have  been  put  into 
laying  quarters  without  treatment  for  worms 
and  without  vaccination.  Contestants  were 
asked  to  treat  birds  for  worms  before  they 
started  to  lay  on  the  home  farm.  Thus  the 
factor  of  extra  handling  and  long  waits  in 
coops  is  avoided. — C.  D.  Anderson,  Manager 
N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying  Contest. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  seventh  Farming- 
dale  contest  the  1,000  birds  laid  a  total  of 
1,629  eggs,  or  23.2  per  cent.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  889  eggs  over  the  production  of  the 
first  week  of  the  sixth  contest. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date: 

White  Leghorns. — William  J.  Boyle,  N.  Y., 
46;  Davidson  Farm,  N.  Y.,-  42;  Valley  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  40;  Fred  G.  Smith  Poultry  Farm,  Del., 
40;  Codner’s  White  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  38; 
Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y.,  38;  Rowley’s  Pedi¬ 
greed  Farm,  N.  Y.,  37. 

R.  I.  Reds— Frank  M.  Corwin,  N.  Y.,  26; 
Pine  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  25;  Walliceton 
Farm,  Mass.,  21;  Charlescote  Farm,  Mass.,  20. 

Australorps. — L.  A.  Allen,  Vt.,  38. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — R.  C.  Cobb,  Old 
Pickard  Farm,  Mass.,  34;  S.  W.  Kline,  Pa.,  31; 
Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  Pa.,  21. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Highfields  Farm,  N. 
Y.,  18;  Ellen  Day  Renken,  N.  Y.,  13. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leghorns, 
Wiliam  J.  Boyle,  N.  Y.,  46;  White  Leghorns, 
Davidson  Farm,  N.  Y.,  42;  White  Leghorns, 
Valley  Farm,  N.  Y.,  40;  White  Leghorns,  Fred 
G.  Smith  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  40;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y.,  38;  Austra¬ 
lorps,  L.  A.  Allen,  Vt.,  38;  White  Leghorns, 
Codner’s  White  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  38. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest  plant 
during  the  past  week  have  been  as  follows: 

Nov.  1,  clear;  Nov.  2,  cloudy,  rain;  Nov.  3, 
rain;  Nov.  4,  rain;  Nov.  5,  clear;  Nov.  6, 
cloudy;  Nov.  7,  clear. 

The  following  top  wholesale  price  govern  the 
sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant:  White,  69c; 
brown,  62c;  medium,  48c ;  pullets,  39c. 


HY-V|TA 

Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


Pure-Fresh-Certified  j 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 
vitamines  A  and  D.  Compare  these  prices 
with  other  biologically  tested  brands; 
then  order  where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Stool  Drums  with  faucet  $37.00 
1  O  Gallon  Tins—  Boxed  •  14.00 

6  Gallon  Tins  — Boxed  -  7.50 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check ,  postal  or  express  money  order  today. 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request. 

HY-VITA  FEED  COMPANY 
Dept-  25,  286  Water  8t.,  New  York  City 


I  /  j 


MORE  EGGS 


PERFECT  SANITARY  MASH  FEEDERS.  Made  of  heavy 

galvanized  steel.  Large  enough  for  any  flock  up  to  125 
hens.  12  to  14  hens  can  eat  at  once.  Holds  3 pecks.  Pre¬ 
vents  waste.  Keeps  clean  and  sanitary.  Fowls  cannot 
roost  on  It.  Price  of  large  size  feeder  $1.15.  Broiler 
Bize$1.00.  If  desired  to  raise  feeder  1  foot  above  floor 
we  offer  for  only  85  cents  a  strong  steel  legged  creosoted 
wood  platform  with  standing  room  on  each  side  for 
fowl9  while  eating.  Order  to-day  or  send  for  circular 
and  testimonials.  Satisfaction  positlvaly  guaran- 
taador  money  refunded.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

CAS.  FORGE  WORKS.  Box  605  SARANAC,  MICH. 


O  />  SMITH  BROTHERS  r, 

Cfodnic  BROODER 


18  -  75  chick  we-S  9  50 
2<"-  100  chick  sue-  12  00 
32’  -  200  chick  site-  IS  00 
‘7  350  chick  sue-  20  00 

56  ■-  600  chick  sue-  24.00 
72  -1000  chick  sur-  36  00 


sixth  successive  year  the 
marvel  of  the  brooding  world. 
Owners  claim  it  “world’s  ' 
best  brooder.” 

Raises  5%  to  20%  more 
chicks 

exclusive  patented  features 
— saves  time — labor — ends 
fire  risks — clean — economi¬ 
cal — -automatic  heat'  con¬ 
trol.  Gives  long,  satis¬ 
factory  service.  Get  yours 
NOW  at  your  hatchery,  1 
[ L  hardware  stofe,  or  from 
us.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  1 
H  FOLDER. 


Wellington  J. Smith  Co.  421  Davis-Farley Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


. —  The  safe  house  for 

poultry.  Made  of  Life-time  ROSS 
■  Metal,  insulated,  near-round,  no  corners. 


,  cool  in  summer.  Front  admits 
ultra-violet  rays.  Sizes  :500chicka 
!  and  up.  Easy  to  purchase.  Buy 
k  Now.  Pay  Later.  Write  today  for 
,  the  new  Poultry  Book  that’s  dif- 
l  f  erent,  and  the  Ross  line  catalog. 
I  Gutter  *  Silo  Co. 

809  Wara.r  at..  Sprtesfleld.  Ohio . 


MAKE  HENS  LAY! 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chlcksj 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

U  A  HIPC  LATEST  MODEL 
IYIAIVI1  d  BONE  CUTTER 

_  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
10  Days’  Freo  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■■F.W.MANN  CO..  Bex  15  MILFORD. MASS. SB 


More  Hen  Money""' 

I  Let  EVERYBODYS  POULTRY  MAGAZINE, 
America’s  most  carefully  edited  poultry  monthly, 
tell  you  how  to  get  eggs  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
Newest  discoveries  in  feeding,  marketing,  etc., 
described  by  authorities.  Well  illustrated.  Send 
25c  for  9  months  trial;  X  yr.  50c;  3  yrs.  $1.00. 

■(Everybody*  Poultry  Mafl.,  Box  286  D,  Hanover,  Pa.« 


Metal  Brooder  House 

.IrM 


ISO  Chlefc  Size 


Larger  sizeB  at  corre- 

_ _ _  spondingly  LOW  PRICES. 

>T  T/-'’  1/^  TC1  Equipped  with  all  Modem  and 

>1  It  ,l\li  X  XL*  Practical  Features  necessary  to 
"KJ23H  II  IMS  GUARANTEE  success  in  raising 
Baby  Chicks.  Send  for  our 
-SPECIAL  PRICES  and  Book¬ 
let  FREE.  Investigate  TODAY. 
The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co..  Dept.  14  ,  London,  Ohio 

Buckeye  Corn  Cribs— COPPER-IZED  Metal  Silos 

SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30doz  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
i  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
|  Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excslslor  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  directfromiaigestmanufaeturersof  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
Try  our  “Kei-Soh”.  Prevents  hog-cholera  absolutely. 

It.  MacKELL  A  It’S  SONS  CO.,  Peeksklll,  N.  Y. 


POSITI V  -  LAY  t 

fcn  ■  Poultry  Experts 
The  Oyster  Shell  Products  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

1IIIIIIIII1IIII1II1IIIIIIIIIIH 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts, 

An  all-around  book;  % 3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 
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Save  with 

Harder 


The  lowest  prices 
of  the  year  are  now 
effective.  Next  month, 
you  will  pay  more,  and  later  still 
more.  Get  your  order  in  this  month 
and  save  money.  No  deposit  required. 
Pay  on  delivery  or  from  your  month¬ 
ly  milk  checks. 

The  1928  Harder  Silo  has  many  exclusive 
new  features.  There’s  a  Harder  that  meets 
your  needs,  at  a  price  you  are  willing  to  pay. 
Write  today  for  our  Early  Order  Proposition. 

The  Harder  Round  Brooder  House  is  built 
on  the  silo  principle — no  cold  corners;  no 
waste  space.  Easily  erected;  portable.  Send 
for  free  folder. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

SendforThis 
Free  Booklet 

Tells  how  to  detect 
round  worms  and  tape 
worms,  how  to  get  rid 
of  them,  how  to  protect 
your  birds  against  rein¬ 
festation.  Just  cut  out  I  . 

(he  coupon  below,  sign  /  Mdj.  • 
your  name  and  address  /  f  ’L/flS  t 
and  mail  it  today.  /  *nUSt  Qq> 

IT  SAWYER  PRODUCTS  CO..  Inc 

180- A  Broadway,  New  York  City 

0  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Booklet,  “Worms 

«Must  Go,”  and  full  particulars  about  WORM- 
A-SIDE  Iodine,  Non-Soluble  Capsules. 

I 

i  Mime; . 

I 

3  r-  o . . . 

^  *.  * . .....SIAM .  ...  . 


POULTRY  TRIBUNE 

3  Years  $1.00;  9  Months  Trial  25c 

Biggest  and  best  poultry  magazine.  Established 
1896.  Tells  all  about  profitable  poultry  keeping. 
Up  to-date,  money-making  ideas  in  every  issue. 
i60 to  160  pages  monthly,  with  poultry  pictures 
'in  natural  colors.  Send  coin  or  stamps  at  our  risk. 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Box  Z19,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  ILLINOIS 

inn%  PURE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  DIRECT. 

IUU  Breeding  cockerels decendants  of  Storrs  contest 
u  inners,  sired  by  males  from  better  than  300-egg  record 
•  lams.  Priced  reasonable.  Also  breeding  stock,  chicks 
■and  eggs.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

DAY  OLD  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

Hatches  weekly,  commencing  Feb.  15t.h.  Every  hen 
in  our  flock  trapnested.  Best  grade  of  chicks  only. 
For  Prices  and  Particulars  Write 

1IOUGLA8TO.N  MANOR  FARM,  PULASKI, X.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MATINGS— Chicks  of  extraquality.  Bred 
for  digestive  capacity  and  other  good  points,  neces¬ 
sary  for  best  results.  We  raise  and  hatch  Hocks,  Reds 
and  Leghorns  the  year  round.  Send  for  circular  and 
low  prices.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York 

BARREDROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery. 
Write  for  prices.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  •  POULTRY  FARM.  Staford.  Dal. 

S.G.W.  Leghorn  Pedigreed  Cockerels  ",r,«S£er- 

From  dams  with  records  200  to  271  eggs.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log.  CEWA1LH0R6T  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  llahway,  N.  J. 

Dill  I  ETC  s-  white  Leghorn— Holly  wood- Barron 
rULLEil  J  Strains — range  grown,  5  nios.  old.  $1.76, 
l-eady-to-lay,  $2.00  each.  FRED  HEUER,  Sayville,  N.  Y. 

Dili  I  U TC  Wh.  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  Black  Giants. 

I  ULLlL  1  iJ  Your  money's  worth.  $1.80  to  $3,00, 
accoi'ding  to  age.  RED  ARROW  POULTRY  FARM,  Cranbury.  N.  J. 

CERTIFIED  AND  SUPERVISED— S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horn  Cockerels,  Hens  and  Pullets  will  improve 
your  flock.  LEYDEN  HAVEN  FARM,  Staatsburg,  N.  V. 

Ready-to-Lay  March  Pullets  White  Wyandotte*, 

$2.60  each,  cash  with  order.  A.  RlYEllS,  Montlcello, H.  Y. 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS— from  heavy  laying  flock, 
beauties,  $3  to  $5.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


w 


HITE  WYANDOTTES— Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings 

Catalogue.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  19SA,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

j  I*  I  au  Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS. 
DrOu-lO-Laj  March  hatch.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparrowbush,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS 

Strong,  healthy,  young  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red  and  Narra- 
gansett.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

BALLSTON  GAME  FARM,  Box  R,  BALLSTON  SPA,  N.  Y. 


No  blackhead 


Reid’s  Turkey  Farm  for  15  years. 

700  Bronze  Birds.  FREEHOLD,  N.  J.,  Star  Route. 


Turkeys  -  ducks  -  geese  -  guineas 

Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS 


ELSIE  W.  HU, LOCK 


Mammoth  Bronze  T urkeys Washington  Depot, conn. 


)HODE  ISLAND  WHITE  BREEDERS— Beit  strains, 
Ik  prices  reasonable.  ALICE  THAMMELL,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

By  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh 
W  La  Price,  $2.50 

CHARLES  LINDBERGH  -  His  Life 

By  Dale  Van  Every  and  Morris  de  Haven  Tracy 

Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
3^,^1,3001  Street  New  York 


From  a  Maine  Farm 

November  is  again  with  us,  and  it 
seems  such  a  short  time  since  we  last 
said  goodby  to  her  with  a  feeling  of  re¬ 
lief.  Of  all  the  months  of  the  year,  No¬ 
vember,  to  me,  offers  the  least  in  weather 
for  mortals  to  enjoy.  Here  at  the  far 
North  the  days  are  short  and  usually 
the  sky  is  overcast  with  clouds  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  When  the  sun 
does  shine  how  much  we  enjoy  it.  No¬ 
vember  is  the  parting  month.  We  must 
say  goodby  to  flowers,  grass  and  the 
birds  for  several  long  months  and  seek 
our  pleasures  indoors,  largely.  Soon  the 
ground  will  be  hidden  by  a  white  mantle 
that  Mother  Nature  seems  to  gather  about 
herself  as  a  shroud.  At  times  there  seems 
to  be  but  one  bright  spot  in  November, 
the  Thanksgiving  season.  Those  who 
have  been  away  from  home  for  perhaps 
all  the  year  will  again  gather  around  the 
familiar  hearthstone  and  table  and  there 
will  be  happiness  again  such  as  only  a 
father  and  mother  can  know,  or  those 
who  have  made  up  a  family  circle  in  the 
days  of  youth.  We  must  give  Novejnber 
credit  for  this  bright  spot  in  life  that  no 
other  month  brings  to  us.  Christmas  may 
bring  cheer  and  many  kindly  remem¬ 
brances  but  Thanksgiving  brings  some¬ 
thing  far  more  precious  to  the  old  home¬ 
steads,  the  boy  or  gii*l  who  has  gone  out 
in  the  world  to  make  homes  of  their  own. 
All  do  not  return  who  can,  and  I  want 
to  say  to  those  who  have  a  father  or 
mother  at  the  old  home  this  November, 
if  it  is  within  your  power  spend  the  day 
at  least  with  those  who  bore  you  and 
carried  you  until  you  could  get  on  alone. 
You  owe  it  to  them  and  much  more  than 
this  that  you  can  never  pay.  It  is  not 
enough  to  see  that  they  are  well  provided 
for,  you  owe  them  yourself.  You  won’t 
realize  the  time  is  passing  until  they  like 
the  flowers  and  grass  are  hidden  from 
your  sight  under  a  mantle  of  snow  or 
earth. 

There  has  been  but  one  Thanksgiving 
season  that  our  little  circle  at  Fair  Hope 
has  been  separated,  since  the  little  ones 
came  to  us.  Two  years  ago  two  sons 
were  in  Florida  for  the  Winter  and  our 
group  was  thus  made  smaller.  The 
mother  made  up  a  box  of  good  things 
from  home  and  sent  them  that  they  might 
have  that  touch  of  home  for  the  day. 
They  were  with  us  in  spirit  and  we  tried 
to  bridge  the  miles  of  space  in  vision  and 
sit  with  them  in  their  temporary  home. 

This  year  we  are  to  be  broken  up  again 
for  that  day  of  days.  Two  of  the  sons 
left  recently  for  California.  We  won’t 
even  be  permitted  the  pleasure  of  send¬ 
ing  a  box  from  home,  for  they  will  be 
en  route  somewhere  between  cold  Maine 
and  sunny  California.  There  were  four 
in  their  party,  two  other  boys,  their 
cousins,  making  up  an  auto  party.  They 
were  equipped  with  tent,  blankets,  sleep¬ 
ing  bags  and  all  that  was  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  in  the  way  of  camp  equipment  to 
make  such  a  trip  passably  comfortable 
for  four  young  men.  All  were  in  good 
health  except  one  of  our  sons  who  was 
making  the  trip  in  hope  to  getting  rid 
of  a  troublesome  cough.  They  traveled 
in  a  new  six-cylinder  sedan  and  the  trip 
won’t  seem  a  hardship,  but  will  no  doubt 
be  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all.  I  am  sure 
I  would  enjoy  making  the  trip  in  this 
way  much  better  than  to  go  with  Mr. 
Berrang  in  his  ox  team. 

Today  the  sun  has  been  shining  and 
the  bees  have  had  a  short  flight,  though 
the  weather  was  not  warm  enough  for  a 
good  cleansing  flight.  Unless  the  next 
few  days  give  us  a  warmer  day  for  a 
flight  the  bees  will  go  into  Winter  quar¬ 
ters.  We  have  practiced  cellar  wintering 
for  years,  as  this  has  seemed  to  be  the 
best*  and  most  economical  method  as  far 
north  as  this.  Anywhere  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States  bees  should  be  given  protec¬ 
tion  in  Winter.  If  one  is  so  situated  that 
he  can  secure  suitable  packing  easily  or 
cheaply,  the  outdoor  Winter  case  with 
the  proper  amount  of  insulating  material 
about  the  hive  is  an  ideal  way  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  gives  better  '  results  in  a  term  of 
years.  If  a  suitable  cellar  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  near  the  bee  yard  so  that  the  bees 
can  be  easily  carried  in  and  out  this 
would  appear  to  be  the  easier  method  to 
adopt  or  rather  the  quickest,  and  if  con¬ 
ditions  are  right  in  the  cellar,  results 
will  be  all  we  can  reasonably  expect.  It 
is  never  advisable  to  try  to  winter  bees 
in  a  building  above  ground  where  the 
Winter*  confinement  must  be  for  months. 
To  be  sure  conditions  can  be  made  nearly 
like  a  cellar  in  such  a  building,  but  the 
cellar  underground  gives  better  results  if 
it  is  not  wet. 

We  have  had  a  very  busy  Fall  and  the 
bees  have  been  neglected.  On  looking 
them  over  very  hurriedly  recently  we 
found  three  late  swarms  had  starved. 
This  always  makes  us  feel  badly  to  know 
that  our  neglect  has  caused  the  death  of 
anything  depending  on  us  for  care.  The 
season  has  been  a  peculiar  one.  While 
clover  haS  bloomed  well,  the  flow  of  nec¬ 
tar  from  this,  our  main  source,  has  been 
very  light.  Goldenrod  rarely  gives  us  a 
good  flow  as  far  north  as  this,  but  this 
year  the  flow  from  this  source  was  better 
than  for  some  years.  The  flow  was  slow 
from  all  sources  this  season  but  prolonged 
so  that  bees  kept  up  brood  rearing  much 
later  than  usual.  We  had  natural  swarms 
the  very  last  days  of  August,  good  sized 
ones,  containing  more  bees  than  the  first 
or  prime  swarms.  Usually  there  is  nec¬ 
tar  enough  coming  in  through  September 
,so  that  lat#  swarms  would  be  able  to  pro¬ 


vide  for  themselves  for  several  weeks,  but 
this  year  the  flow  stopped  the  first  of 
September  so  that  there  was  scarcely 
anything.  All  bees  should  have  been  fed 
a  generous  portion  of  pure  granulated 
sugar  syrup,  enough  to  ensui’e  their  safe 
wintering  and  enough  to  carry  them  until 
plenty  of  nectar  was  coming  in  from 
natural  sources  in  Spring.  Usually  we 
unite  these  late  swarms  with  weak  colo¬ 
nies  having  plenty  of'  stores  and  an  old 
queen,  but  thio  Fall  the  extra  work  that 
came  to  us  prevented  this  and  we  will  do 
this  as  best  we  can  when  they  go  in  the 
cellar  by  setting  the  colony  having  the 
most  stores  over  the  colony  short  of 
stores.  This  necessitates  considerable 
guesswork  unless  one  is  pretty  familiar 
with  the  condition,  of  each  colony.  Un¬ 
less  the  Spring  is  very  favorable  for  the 
bees  and  the  secretion  of  nectar,  we  shall 
have  to  feed  nearly  one-half  the  colonies 
to  keep  up  brood  rearing  until  natural 
stores  are  coming  in.  o.  B.  griffin. 

Aroostook  Co.,  Maine. 


’Hens  Stealing  Nests 

Some  time  ago  I  noticed  reference  to  a 
hen  stealing  a  nest.  The  question,  as 
far  as  I  remember  was,  “Will  a  hen  sit 
on  infertile  eggs,  and  also,  does  a  hen 
which  steals  a  nest  hatch  100  per  cent?” 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  quote  my 
personal  experience  as  to  this.  I  have 
made  a  hobby  of  chickens  for  about  20 
years,  keeping  about  two  dozen  at  a  time, 
and  of  different  kinds.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  a  small  Black  Leghorn  hen 
disappeared  every  day  after  the  evening 
feed  of  corn.  At  first  I  did  not  notice 
it  or  consider  it  of  any  importance,  but 
one  evening  my  suspicions  were  aroused 
and  I  followed  her  escape,  tracing  her  to 
my  neighbor’s  garden,  where  she  had 
made  a  nest  under  a  large  pile  of  brush¬ 
wood.  In  it  I  found  14  eggs,  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to 
cover.  As  I  had  no  male  bird  at  the 
time,  it  was  useless  to  leave  the  eggs  or 
the  hen  there.  This  might  answer  the 
first  question  of  your  correspondent. 

The  following  year  I  procured  a 
cockerel,  and  evidently  hatched  one  or 
more  of  this  hen’s  progeny,  for  in  August, 
1927,  a  pullet,  the  image  of  the  one  in 
the  preceding  account,  and  probably  in¬ 
heriting  her  mother’s  propensity  for 
stealing  her  nest,  settled  in  the  corner 
of  the  same  neighbor’s  garden,  but  close 
to  the  low  fence,  which  enabled  me  to 
reach  over.  On  this  occasion,  when 
feeding  the  hens,  I  noticed  that  this  pul¬ 
let  was  soaking  wet,  while  all  the  other 
hens  were  quite  dry,  having  sought  shel¬ 
ter  in  the  house  from  a  violent  storm.  I 
then  judged  what  was  the  reason,  and 
waited  to  observe  the  direction  in  which 
she  went.  I  soon  found  the  nest  under 
a  thick  tangle  of  weeds  and  grass.  There 
had  been  14  eggs,  but  two  had  rolled  out 
of  the  nest,  which  I  took  away,  leaving 
the  12,  which  I  doubted  she  could  proper¬ 
ly  cover.  As  I  now  had  a  male  bird  with 
the  hens,  I  decided  to  leave  her  and 
watch  results.  I  put  a  shelter  over  the 
nest  to  give  protection  from  storms, 
and  about  September  1  she  brought  out 
six  chicks  which  proved  to  be  four 
cockerels  and  two  pullets.  These  two 
pullets  are  excellent  layers.  The  other 
six  eggs  in  the  nest  were  all  fertile,  but 
the  chicks  had  died  in  the  shell  at  an 
early  stage.  I  judged  that  the  severe 
chill  they  had  received  before  the  shelter 
was  put  up,  and  her  inability  to  cover 
them  sufficiently  accounted  for  their  loss. 

New  Jersey.  v.  diplock. 


Trouble  with  Chicks 

I  am  trying  to  raise  Winter  broilers 
and  bought  1,000  Barred  Rock  baby 
chicks,  six  weeks  old.  Quite  a  number 
died  at  first,  and  since  then  have  been 
dying  a  few  at  a  time  right  along.  They 
first  seem  unable  to  walk  and  heads  twist 
around.  Cannot  eat  or  drink  and  die  in 
two  or  three  days,  some  sooner.  Chicks 
have  been  fed  balanced  ration  with  com¬ 
mercial  mixed  mash,  cod-liver  oil  mixed 
in  before  feeding  and  commercial  grain 
feed.  Houses  are  kept  clean  and  as  well 
cared  for  as  possible.  They  now  seem 
to  have  colds,  sneezing  and  coughing. 

New  York.  A.  E.  B. 

There  are  too  many  possible  causes  of 
death  of  young  chicks  to  make  it  possible 
to  say  definitely  what  one  or  ones  are 
operative  in  this  case.  Coccidiosis  is 
probably  the  most  common  cause  .  of 
deaths  in  such  numbers  as  you  mention 
at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  weeks.  If  you 
will  open  one  or  more  of  the  dead  chicks 
and  examine  the  blind  guts  attached  to 
the  intestines  (caeca),  you  may  find 
these  distended  with  soft  or  cheesy  mat¬ 
ter,  perhaps  with  some  blood.  If  this 
condition  is  found,  you  may  credit  cocci¬ 
diosis  with  responsibility  for  the  trouble. 
There  is  no  cure  for  well  advanced  stages 
of  this  disease  but  the  giving  of  copper 
sulphate  in  the  drinking  water  of  the 
flock,  dissolving  one  ounce  in  10  gallons 
of  water,  helps  to  make  a  condition  ini¬ 
mical  to  the  growth  of  the  parasite  caus¬ 
ing  the  disease.  Sour  milk  in  all  the 
quantity  that  will  be  consumed  is  also 
helpful  in  overcoming  the  trouble.  For 
that  matter,  the  milk  does  not  need  to  be 
soured ;  milk  is  milk  in  this  case  and  it 
matters  little  in'  what  form  it  is  fed. 
From  your  description,  coccidiosis  comes 
under  suspicion  as  the  most  probable 
pau§e  of  the  dearths.  m,  b,  d. 


s  cvVhite  Leghorns 

Amazing  Guarantee 
Pleases  Poultrymen 

Last  Spring,  we  made  this  astound¬ 
ing  offer:  Every  dollar  you  invest  in 
Lord  Farms  Chicks  is  guaranteed  to 
bring  you  a  larger  return  than  the 
same  amount  invested  in  cheaper 
chicks.  If  not,  we’ll  refund  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  price  paid. 

The  season’s  success  was  complete, 
and  all  customers  seem  pleased.  We 
will  make  the  same  guarantee  on  all 
Grade  A  Chicks  sold  In  1929. 

Our  1929  Year  Book  gives  tested 
methods,  worth  $1.00,  but  sent  FREE. 
Write  for  your  copy. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street 
METHUEN,  MASS. 


The  New  Special 

CHAMPION 

The  one  silo  that  fits  every  need— for 

renter  or  owner.  It’s  permanent— keeps 
ensilage  perfectly — costs  less  than  any 
other  permanent  silo  in  the  world. 
Backed  by  strong  guarantee  and  20 
years  experience  in  silo  building.  Get 
complete  Free  catalog,  prices  and 
full  particulars.  AddreBS 
WESTERN  SILO  COMPANY 
23S  11th  St. 

Dos  Moines,  Iowa 
Dept.  235 
"  Springfield,  Ohio 


save 
money 

/If  b e|c a u a » 

W  of  low  prices 
*  and  spe.'elal 
offers  on  famoof* 

CHAMPION  CKEOSOia 
OlL-fflLLBD  STAVM 

■  SILOS.  Biff  discounts, 
special  terms,  wonderful 
Offers  you  can't  afford  to 
•  miss.  Investigate, 


EVERY  Owner 
or  Renter 
can  NOW 

AFFORD  a 

SILO 


io4; 


Find  ont  about 

wind-proof  anchors* 
now  method  of  plantfnjff 
__l-filled  staves  into  «on* 
ereta  foundation  and  otbe* 
_  Improvements  not  found  Jw 
other  silos.  Write  todav- 
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The 

.  Last  the  F /  she 

Duanes  llYt> 

.»<*  Vs  ifM  Hr«-  /jss? 

^  GREY  Max  L 

foe  c  complete 

novels 
Famous  Authors 

Think  of  it!  Five  complete,  new,  full-length 

novels  in  magazine  form — one  each  by  Zane  Grey, 
William  Patterson  White,  Max  Brand,  Sam  Sisco 
and  Charles  Alden  Seltzer  (shown  above) — all  for 
a  single  dollar! 

Hundreds  of  pages  of  gun-fights,  feuds,  range- 
wars  in  the  days  when  buffalo  covered  the  prairies 
and  horses  ran  wild.  Meet  Buck  Duane,  outlaw, 
the  fastest  gunman  in  all  Texas.  Meet  Shot-Gun 
McGee,  whose  reputation  was  feared  and  known 
in  seven  states,  and  see  what  happened  to  him 
when  his  gang  shot  Isabell  Brunner’s  father.  Meet 
Lucky  Bill,  who  never  lost  a  fight  until  he  met 
"The  Hermit.”  Meet  Two-Gun  Burgess,  Captain 
MacNelly  of  the  Texas  Hangers,  and  dozens  of 
others  that  live  and  fight  again  for  you! 

Under  the  spell  of  these  famous  authors  the 
long  winter  evenings  will  be  filled  with  fasci¬ 
nating,  thrilling  moments.  It’s  a  chance  in  a 
lifetime!  Don’t  hesitate! 

IVfoil  fhic  ?u,st  £iu  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
*"***■"'  below,  and  when  the  postman 

r'niTPfllM  frrin§s  y°u  the  5  complete  novels 
t  shown  above,  pay  him  $1,  plus  a 

tew  cents  postage.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  pin  a  dol¬ 
lar  bill  to  this  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  the 
o  complete  novels  postpaid. 

Novel  Magazine  Corporation 
|  Dept.  311,  225  Varick  St.,  New  York  N.  Y.  | 

I  Gentlemen  .—Please  send  me  the  5  com-  . 
plete  novels  shown  above,  for  which  I  1 

■  agree  to  pay  postman,"on  delivery  $1  plus  . 
a  few  cents  postage.  1 

^  Name . . . ® 

I  Address .  | 

I  Ci*y . State .  | 

p  (Please  write  or  print  plainly) 
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It  takes 


GOOD 


make 


EGGS 


GOOD  CHICKS 


HEN  it  comes  to  selecting 
eggs  for  hatching  nothing 
but  the  very  best  eggs  should 
do.  To  get  a  husky,  lively  chick 
the  egg  you  incubate  must  be 
more  than  just  a  fertile  egg. 

And  because  eggs  produced 
from  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Egg 
Mash  are  unexcelled  for  hatch- 
ability,  and  because  the  chicks 
are  hatched  with  a  strong  life 
spark,  many  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  poultry  men  in  the  country 
incubate  only  Ful-O-Pep  eggs. 

Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash 
makes  better  eggs  because  it 


nourishes  the  laying  hen  and 
provides  her  with  egg  building 
material  at  the  same  time — 
healthy  hens — healthy  eggs — 
healthy  chicks! 

Certainly,  it  costs  a  little  more 
to  feed  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Egg 
Mash.  But  what  a  difference 
in  the  results!  And,  what  an 
increase  in  actual  cash  profit. 
See  the  Quaker  Dealer  near 
you.  Give  your  laying  hens  a 
chance  to  supply  you  with  eggs 
of  the  highest  hatchability,  eggs 
that  will  make  you  profitable 
baby  chicks. 


(If  you  buy  baby  chicks,  be  sure  to  specify  chicks 
hatched  from  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Eggs,  and  feed 
the  youngsters  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter) 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Chicago,  U.  S.  Aa 


Quaker 
FUL-O-PEP 
EGG  MASH 


i. 


Those  Older  Hens 

I  have  been  reading  the  article  by 
R.  G.  in  your  issue  of  October  6,  “A 
Brief  for  the  Older  lien,”  and  am  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  with  him  about  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  keeping  over  more  hens  in¬ 
stead  of  replacing  with  so  many  pul¬ 
lets.  I  intend  to  keep  a  very  careful 
account  of  our  hens  and  pullets  this 
Fall  and  Winter,  and  find  out  which 
pay  best.  We  are  starting  the  Winter 
with  2,100  pullets  and  1,450  hens ;  1,- 
050  of  these  hens  will  be  used  as  breed¬ 
ers  and  will  be  given  a  two  months’ 
rest  beginning  Nov.  1.  The  other  400 
I  .intend  to  keep  on  lights  all  Winter 
or  at  least  as  long  as  they  continue 
to  lay  a  profitable  number  of  eggs. 
The  pullets  will  have  lights  all  Winter. 

For  the  first  half  of  October  the 
hens  have  been  the  more  profitable  for 
three  reasons.  While  they  have  not 
F’d  as  many  eggs  as  the  pullets,  prac¬ 
tically  all  their  eggs  b  ought  the  top 
price,  while  only  about  one-fifth  of  the 
pullet  eggs  brought  the  top  price.  A 
touch  of  chickenpox  has  cut  down  the 
yield  of  the  pullets,  and  this  the  hens 
never  have.  Also  the  mortality  among 
the  pullets  is  comparatively  heavy,  due 
to  pick  outs,  colds  and  some  trouble 
which  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
diagnose  to  our  satisfaction.  As  we 
have  an  excellent  market  for  our  small¬ 
er  eggs  there  is  not  as  much  difference 
in  favor  of  the  hens  as  there  would  be 
if  all  our  eggs  were  sold  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  buyers.  There  is  of  course  some 
mortality  among  the  hens  but  we  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  have  an  epidemic  of  any 
kind  among  them. 

There  is  another  thing  that  has 
helped  to  make  the  hen  more  profitable 
and  that  is  the  change  in  the  egg  mar¬ 
ket  in  recent  years.  Fifteen  or  20 
years  ago  the  peak  of  the  egg  market 
was  reached  around  Christmas  time, 
now  it  reaches  the  peak  about  the  last 
of  October  or  early  in  Nevember.  The 
bred-to-lay  hen  can  quite  easily  be  kept 
laying  well  into  November  by  the  use 
of*  lights,  and  if  she  does  not  lay  so 
many  what  she  does  lay  will  be  worth 
more  on  account  of  the  larger  size. 
In  order  to  get  good-sized  eggs  from 
pullets  while  prices  are  high  one  must 
have  them  laying  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  then  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  keep  them  from  molting  in  October 
or  November.  h.  c.  w. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


Starting  in  the  Poultry 
Business 

I  am  going  in  the  poultry  business  on 
a  small  scale,  and  would  like  some  one 
who  has  had  the  experience  to  tell  me 
what  is  best  to  do.  I  am  building  a 
chicken  house  80  feet  long,  divided  in 
eight  pens  16  ft.  wide.  I  intended  to 
build  a  yard  for  each  pen  10  ft.  wide 
and  70  ft.  long,  which  would  reach  down 
to  a  small  creek  which  will  furnish  the 
water.  Will  these  chickens  do  any  better 
to  be  allowed  to  run  at  large,  on  the 
farm,  or  will  it  be  best  to  keep  them  con¬ 
fined  to  the  small  pens?  I  have  all  kinds 
of  ground  for  them  to  run  on,  and  my 
nearest  neighbor  is  nearly  half  a  mile 
away,  so  they  would  not  bother  my 
neighbors,  neither  would  they  get  on  the 
neighbors’  land,  as  my  home  is  nearly 
the  center  of  the  farm,  which  is  110 
acres.  I  have  a  friend  who  is  a  farmer 
on  a  large  scale  who  claims  to  have  about 
500  hens  that  run  at  large  and  roost  all 
over  the  farm  buildings,  and  lie  claims  to 
have  plenty  of  eggs  all  the  year  around. 
He  feeds  his  fowls  plenty  of  grain  once 
a  day.  They  have  a  creek  to  run  to. 

New  York.  w.  H.  I. 

Here  are  two  proposed  plans  for  poul¬ 
try-keeping  that  may  be  termed  the  old 
and  the  new,  or  free  farm  range  and  close 
confinement.  When  we  were  young, 
when  the  farm  flock  ran  at  large,  roosted 
in  the  sheep  pen,  horse  barn  and,  once  in 
a  while,  in  the  henhouse,  laid  their  eggs 
in  the  most  inaccessible  places  about  the 
hayrows  and  straw  stacks  that  they 
could  find,  and  brought  out  fine  hatches 
of  chicks  in  August  from  the  old  buggy 
in  the  back  of  the  tool  shed — those  were 
the  days  that  we  think  of  when  we  speak 
of  the  good  old  days,  the  days  when  the 
poetry  of  farm  life  had  not  been  spoiled 
by  efficiency  methods  and  scientific  for¬ 
mulas.  We  didn’t  have  much  money  in 
those  days  but  we  di  1  have  fun.  Well, 
alackaday !  times  have  changed.  I  am 
glad  that  you  have  a  friend  bold  enough 
to  let  his  hens  follow  the  simple  life.  If 
he  feeds  plenty  of  grain  once  a  day  and 
gets  plenty  of  eggs,  what  more  could  he 
ask?  A  good  many  do  the  feeding  with¬ 
out  getting  the  eggs.  I  suspect  that  you 
do  not  want  to  bothejr  too  much  with 
your  hens,  simply  want  to  have  a  good 
flock  that  will  a  little  more  than  pay 
their  way  in  eggs,  be  an  ornament  to  the 
farm  and  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  their 
owner.  Trap-nests,  daily  egg  records, 
careful  accounts  of  feed  bought  and  eggs 
and  poultry  sold,  selection  for  breeding 
and  culling  for  saving  and  all  the  other 
paraphernalia  of  a  modern  poultry  plant 
would  probably  irk  you  and  take  more 
time  than  you  wish  to  give,  and  more 
money  than  you  wish  to  pay  anyone  else 
for  attending  to  for  you.  I  am  assum¬ 


ing,  of  course,  that  your  proposed  poul¬ 
try  business  is  not  to  be  run  as  a  source 
of  livelihood,  but  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
farm  home,  where  at  least  a  part  of  your 
time  is  spent. 

A  poultry-house  80x16  ft.  will  accom¬ 
modate  about  400  fowls.  Such  a  flock 
may  be  allowed  to  run  together.  If  di¬ 
vided  into  small  pens,  the  work  of  caring 
for  them  will  be  increased  but  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  dividing  the  flock  for  breeding, 
keeping  birds  of  like  ages  together,  and 
otherwise  giving  special  attention  to  the 
details  that  must  be  observed  if  a  flock 
is  to  be  kept  permanently  profitable  will 
be  greater.  Unless  you  intend  to  give 
the  close  attention  to  your  poultry  that 
you  doubtless  do  to  other  business  and 
keep  it  up  year  after  year,  I  think  that  1 
you  will  be  better  satisfied  to  divide  1 
neither  your  poultry-house  nor  your 
yards,  letting,  instead,  your  flock  have 
the  run  of  the  entire  building  and  yard 
outside.  If  you  do  not  object  to  hens  all 
over  the  place,  you  might  dispense  with 
the  yarding  altogether.  You  will  prob¬ 
ably  put  a  flock  of  pullets  into  this  new 
house  and  feed  them  well.  If  good  stock, 
they  may  pay  you  a  good  profit — for  a 
year  or  two.  The  work  of  breeding  and 
preparing  for  usefulness  will  have  been 
done  for  you  before  you  get  the  birds, 
but  degeneration  will  begin  in  your  hands 
unless  you  continue  the  work  done  by 
those  who  have,  presumably,  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  years  in  all  that  breeding  for 
profit  requires.  It  is  to  prevent  this  in¬ 
evitable  degeneration  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  merely  “keep  hens”  that  the 
whole  system  of  poultry  keeping  and 
breeding  is  practiced.  Without  a  well- 
chosen  and  consistently  carried  out  pro¬ 
gram,  year  after  year,  the  best  flock  of 
birds  in  the  world  will  soon  cease  to  be 
profitable.  Inattention  and  neglect  spell 
degeneracy  in  the  poultry  yard.  The 
business,  as  a  business,  cannot  be  profit¬ 
ably  continued  after  the  first  enthusiasm 
has  waned  and  the  poultry  flock  has  been 
allowed  to  get  along  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  care.  This  is  the  chief  reason 
why  there  are  so  many  unused  poultry 
plants  all  over  the  country.  They  paid  a 
profit  when  their  owners  gave  their  time 
and  thought  to  the  business  and  ceased 
to  pay  when  the  irksomeness  of  constant 
care  overcame  the  first  enthusiasm  and 
permitted  details  of  the  business  to  be 
neglected.  Poultry  keeping  on  a  living 
scale  is  a  hard  life.  It  absorbs  the  time 
and  strength  and  permits  little  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  recreation.  There  is  no  other  live 
stock  that  must  be  so  incessantly  looked 
after  and  so  carefully  attended  to  and, 
moreover,  so  intelligently  managed  if  the 
elements  that  mean  ultimate  loss  do  not 
creep  in.  m.  b.  d. 


Fourth  Maryland  Egg- 
laying  Contest  Started 

With  100  pens  of  10  birds  each  vying 
for  honors  the  fourth  annual  Maryland 
Egg-laying  Contest  got  under  way  on 
November  1. 

While  the  majority  of  the  birds  en¬ 
tered  are  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
77  pens  belonging  to  this  breed,  eight 
other  breeds  are  entered  in  the  race,  there 
being  12  pens  of  R.  I.  Red,  five  of  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock,  two  of  Dominique,  and 
one  each  of  Australorp,  White  Plymouth 
Rock  and  Ancona. 

Although  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
majority  of  entries  would  be  from  Mary¬ 
land,  IS  States,  Canada  and  Cuba  are 
represented  in  the  contest.  Maryland,  of 
course,  leads  with  21  entries.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  second  with  16,  while  Michigan 
and  Virginia  are  each  represented  by  15 
pens.  New  Jersey  has  eight  pens  en¬ 
tered,  Massachusetts  seven,  Connecticut 
and  New  York  each  five,  Delaware  two, 
anl  Alabama,  Wisconsin,  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Oregon,  British  Columbia  and 
Cuba  one  each. 

With  entries  from  such  a  wide  terri¬ 
tory,  the  results  of  the  Maryland  con¬ 
test  this  year  will  be  watched  with  keen 
interest.  T.  H.  bartilson. 

Cecil  Co.,  Md. 


Bee  Keepers’  Meeting 

The  Western  New  York  Honey  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  will  hold  its  15th  an¬ 
niversary  meeting  at  the  Akron  Grange 
Hall,  Akron,  N.  Y.,  on  Saturday,  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1928.  The  subjects  of  inspection 
will  receive  special  attention  at  this 
meeting,  discussion  on  this  being  led  by 
Dr.  A.  C.  Gould  of  the  State  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets.  All  interested 
in  bees  and  honey  are  invited  to  attend 
this  meeting  and  bring  along  their  bee¬ 
keeping  problems  for  discussion. 

Howard  m.  myers,  Secretary. 

Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


A  man  was  walking  along  the  street, 
and  he  saw  a  house  on  fire.  He  rushed 
across  the  way  and  rang  the  bell.  After 
some  time  a  lady,  who  proved  to  be 
slightly  deaf,  appeared  at  the  door. 
“Madam,  your  house  is  on  fire.”  “What 
did  you  say?”  The  man  began  dancing 
up  and  down.  He  pointed  above.  “I 
said  your  house  is  afire!  Flames  burst¬ 
ing  out!  No  time  to  lose!”  “What  did 
you  say?”  “House  afire !  Quick!”  The 
lady  smiled.  “Is  that  all?”  she  said 
sweetly.  “Well,”  replied  the  man  hope¬ 
lessly,  “that’s  all  I  can  think  of  just 
now.” — Life. 
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ROUP! 


Contest  -  Proven 
Facts  for  New  York 
Pouitrymen 


JO  Pratt  bred  pens 
first  or  near  it  in  8 
National  Egg  Laying 
Contests  conclusively 
prove  Pratt  Recom¬ 
mendations ,  by  their 
records. 


Easy  Flock  Control 

Pratts  not  only  stops  roup  from 
spreading.  But  contains  valua¬ 
ble  tonics  to  snap  droopy  layers 
into  production.  Cheap — safe 
— sure. 


See  your  dealer.  If  he  does 
not  carry  Pratts  send  50c  for 
standard  package  postpaid. 


Roup  Tablets 

57  years  of  success  and  fair 
dealing  behind  the  money  back 
guarantee  of  any  Pratt  remedy 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Chicks  vs.  Rats 


Oil  that  you  buy  is  tested  for  vita¬ 
mins  by  feeding  it  to  live  rats.  The  oil 

that  makes  them  grow  big  and  strong  is  the 
oil  that  will  make  your  chicks  healthy  and 
strong.  Gorton’s  is  made  from  the  pick  of  all 
the  best  codfish  caught  by  America’s  largest 
fishing  organization.  Trial  gallon  only  #2.35. 
Send  no  money.  Pay  the  postman. 

GORTON’S  COD  LIVER  OIL  CO., 
Dept.R.H7t  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Corforfs 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

Contains  Most  Vitamins 
Dist.  for  New  England  and  New  York  State 

N.E.  BY-PRODUCTS  CORP. 

20  West  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Codfish  Meal, 
Condensolac  Buttermilk,  Meato,  Gold  Seal 
Dried  Skim  Milk  and  other  Quality  Products. 


/O-Hert  House 


“Better  and  Cheaper 
Than  Home-Made” 

Our  designs  have  been  worked  out  by  practi¬ 
cal  pouitrymen  and  approved  by  highest 
authorities.  Our  materials  are  purchased  in 
carload  lots  and  worked  up  by  laber-eaving 
machinery.  You  save  time,  money  and  labor 
when  you  order  a  Young’s  House. 

New  FREE  Catalog,  just  off  the  press. 
Handsomely  illustrated.  Write  today. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  ££&%£ 


^=M0NEY  IN  TURKEYS: 


Can  be  raisecLanywhere.  Send 
10c  for  sample  copy.  Official 
organ  all  Breeders’  Associations. 


TURKEY  WORLD 


2239  8.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Milk  for  Coccidiosis 

I  have  100  W.  Ilock  chicks  which  have 
coccidiosis.  I  lost  about  10.  I  started 
them  for  lirst  two  weeks  on  a  commercial 
starter,  then  changed  to  the  Cornell  mash. 
I  cannot  buy  here  liquid  milk  of  any 
kind  but  can  get  dried  buttermilk  at  15 
cents  per  lb.  and  dried  sweet  milk  from 
tuberculin-tested  cows  at  10  cents.  Which 
would  be  the  better  to  cheek  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  what  proportion  of  other  feeds 
to  mix  with  the  milk?  J.  o, 

Pennsylvania. 

The  idea  of  the  California  Station  ad¬ 
vocating  the  liberal  use  of  milk  to  combat 
coeeidiosis  was  to  keep  a  considerable 
amount  of  milk  sugar  flowing  through  the 
intestinal  tract,  this  to  provide  conditions 
there  that  would  be  inhospitable  to  the 
germs  of  coccidiosis.  The  kind  of  milk 
or  milk  product  used  is  immaterial.  It 
may  be  liquid  skim  or  buttermilk  or  any 
of  the  dried  milks.  All  contain  milk 
sugar  and  that  is  what  is  wanted.  A 
large  quantity  is  needed,  however,  to  pro¬ 
vide  enough  milk  sugar.  Where  dried 
milk  is  used,  a  mash  containing  40  per 
cent  of  it  is  advised,  40  lbs.  to  the  hun¬ 
dred. 

This  mash  formula  is  recommended  :  40 
lbs.  dried  milk ;  30  lbs.  bran ;  10  lbs.  corn- 
meal  ;  10  lbs.  ground  rolled  oats ;  10  lbs. 
Alfalfa  meal.  Chicks  should  be  fed  so 
that  twice  as  much  mash  as  grain  will 
be  eaten.  Clean  water  and  green  food 
should  also  be  provided.  The  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.,  Station  recommends,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above,  that,  where  condensed 
milk  is  used,  the  chicks  be  given  all  of 
it  that  they  will  consume  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  barrel.  Where  liquid  milk  is 
used,  no  mash  should  be  provided  but 
the  chicks  should  be  given  all  the  milk 
that  they  will  consume  and  scratch  grain 
twice  daily.  As  such  a  large  amount  of 
milk  in  the  ration  stimulates  too  rapid 
growth,  it  is  not  practicable  to  continue 
it  for  more  than  four  weeks  at  a  time. 
The  feeding  may  be  begun  at  three  or 
four  weeks  of  age  or  at  any  time  when 
the  trouble  manifests  itself  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  strict  measures  of  sani¬ 
tation  to  remove  sources  of  re-infection. 

M.  B.  D. 


Controlling1  Lice  and  Mites 

What  can  I  do  to  control  mites  and 
lice  on  chickens?  or.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

Mites  (red  mites)  do  not  stay  on  fowls 
during  the  daytime  but  hide  in  the  cracks 
about  the  perches  and  furniture  of  the 
poultry  house.  You  will  be  apt  to  see  a 
fine  gray  powder  on  the  perches,  particu¬ 
larly  where  they  rest  upon  their  supports. 
If  you  will  stir  up  this  powder  with  your 
finger,  you  will  find  it  alive  and  moving 
and  turning  red  as  it  moves.  This  is  a 
gathering  of  the  mites  that  visit  the 
fowls  upon  their  perches  at  night  and 
suck  their  blood,  returning  to  their  hiding 
places  before  morning.  They  are  worse 
than  lice  in  their  effects,  but  are  more 
easily  disposed  of.  Any  oil  or  grease 
will  kill  them  if  brought  into  contact  with 
them.  Kerosene,  waste  oil  from  your  en¬ 
gine,  crude  oil  or  a  mixture  of  any  of 
these  painted  or  sprayed  all  over  the 
places  where  the  mites  hide  will  kill  them 
promptly.  It  is  only  necessary  to  be 
thorough  in  the  application  and  to  re¬ 
peat  it  about  twice  a  year.  A  still  better 
application,  because  more  lasting  in  its 
effects,  is  carbolineum,  a  wood  preserva¬ 
tive  that  druggists  or  paint  dealers 
should  be  able  to  obtain.  Body  lice  on 
the  fowls  may  be  disposed  of  by  smear¬ 
ing  a  small  bit  of  blue  ointment  over  the 
skin  beneath  the  vent.  A  new  method 
now  under  trial  and  promising  is  to 
paint  or  squirt  from  a  can  a  ribbon  of 
Black-leaf  40  along  the  fop  of  each 
perch  just  before  the  fowls  go  to  roost. 
This  is  a  tobacco  preparation  much  used 
by  horticulturists  in  garden  work.  It 
seems  too  good  to  be  true  that  such  a 
simple  application  will  kill  the  lice  on 
roosting  fowls,  but  those  who  are  using 
it  seem  to  think  that  it  does.  It  is 
worth  a  trial.  M.  B.  D. 


Probable  Chicken  Pox 

Will  you  tell  me  what  disease  I  have 
in  my  poultry  house?  The  heads  of  my 
hens  are  broken  out  with  pimples  and 
their  eyes  close.  There  is  no  inflamma¬ 
tion  or  irritation  in  the  throat,  and  no 
loss  of  appetite.  As  yet  I  have  not  lost 
any.  Is  kerosene  good  for  washing  their 
heads?  c.  A.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

I  presume  that  these  fowls  have  chick¬ 
en  pox,  a  disease  characterized  by  an 
eruption  of  brownish  scabs  upon  the  face 
and  head.  It  is  not  usually  serious  in 
itself  but  often  accompanies  roup  or  other 
infections.  It  is  very  contagious  and 
will  spread  through  a  flock  if  affected 
birds  are  not  isolated.  Painting  the  sites 
of  the  scabs  after  their  removal  with 
tincture  of  iodine  would  be  more  ef¬ 
ficacious  than  the  use  of  kerosene,  but  a 
mild  attack  of  chicken  pox  does  not  re¬ 
quire  much  treatment.  ir.  b.  d. 


While  we  belive  the  talk  we  hear 
about  shatter-proof  windshields,  we’d  feel 
even,  more  cheerful  if  the  poles  along  the 
streets  and  highways  were  made  of  rub¬ 
ber. — Nashville  Banner. 
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SUCCESSFUL  poultry  raisers  know  that  the 
winter  months  are  the  most  dangerous 
months  for  chickens.  But  they  have  found 
that  Cel-O-Glass  robs  winter  of  its  dangers 
and  keeps  chickens  healthy  even  though 
they  are  indoors  most  of  the  time. 

CEL-O-GLASS  Admits  the 
ACTIVE  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

The  reason  is  simple  when  you  understand 
what  Cel-O-Glass  does.  It  admits  the  biologi¬ 
cally  active  portion  of  the  sun’s  ultra-violet 
rays  which  cannot  penetrate  glass,  wood  or 
soiled  cloth  curtains.  These  are  the  rays 
which  kill  bacteria  instantly  and  prevent 
the  spread  of  disease.  They  keep  chickens 
healthy  and  induce  better  assimilation  of 
minerals  which  increases  egg  production. 
They  enable  breeders  to  store  up  energy 
and  vitality  which  increases  hatchability. 

Durable — Economical 

Cel-O-Glass  makes  poultry  houses  warmer  and  dryer 
and  prevents  draughts.  It  is  made  on  a  tough  wire  mesh 
base  for  durability.  It  is  not  a  cloth.  For  best  results 
and  longest  service,  install  it  in  a  vertical  position  in  the 
entire  south  side  of  your  poultry  houses.  Also  put  it 
in  north,  east  or  west  openings.  Remember  the  sun 
sends  out  ultra-violet  rays  even  on  cloudy  days.  Util¬ 
ize  these  health  -  rays  every  day  with  Cel  -  O  -  Glass. 
Use  Cel-O-Glass  also forpreventingstiff  legs  in  swine, 
for  bringing  the  disinfecting  qualities  of  sunlight  into 
dairy  barns  and  other  farm  buildings,  and  for  back 
porch  enclosures.  Big  64-page  book,  “Health  on  the 
Farm,”  contains  valuable  information.  Mail  coupon 
for  your  copy.  If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Cel-O- 
Glass,  write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  who  does. 
Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


POULTRY  PROFITS 
SURE  WITH* 

te  Pure  Bred  Stock 
1  Balanced  Rations 
3.  Good  Houses 
4*  Sanitation 
5.  Ultra  Violet  Rays 
CEL'O'GLASS 


AEG.  U.  9  PAT.  OFF. 


CEL-O-GLASS 


US  PATENT  1.580.287 


Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  book  “HealthontheFarm,”  postpaidandfreeof  charge. 


Name 


KN-5 


Street  or  R.F.D.... 
Town _ 


State. 


j^gmiuEGGS 


That  Hitch  Sturdy 
Sure- Life  Chicks 


Beacon  Breeders  Mash  is  made  SPECIAL  for  breeding  stock — 
producing  plenty  of  Eggs  of  excellent  size  and  shell  texture,  high 
fertility,  unusual  hatchability.  Builds  flesh — keeps  body  at  par. 
More  and  better  chicks. — “First  hatch  528  chicks.  Mortality 
only  8  chicks  at  10  weeks,”  writes  H.  Rawlins,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
Many  other  enthusiastic  comments. 

Contains  plenty  of  com  Germ  meal,  Pecos  Valley  (Irrigated) 
Alfalfa  LEAF  Meal,  best  grade  Baker’s  dried  milk,  complete  min¬ 
erals  and  Protozyme,  choice  ground  grains.  No  filler  or  weed  seeds 
in  it.  A  trial  will  convince. 

Beacon  Milling  Co.  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


NET  WEIGHT 
IOO  POUNDS 


BEACON 


**ITde*s 

Hash 


-4-.W- 


ft  50 


►Special  Introductory  Offer 


Feeder 
Fountain  *4 
Both  ^8  24 

Shipped  C.OD.  _1TQJ  h,nKedR°oDYA^teNhlj 

Order  2  of  eacK  JJ^ndWt  *^21  Canton  street 


r  In  order  to  introduce  the  Royal 
Jme  of  poultry  supplies  we  are  offer- 
•  .  ln?  a  special  bargain  price  on  the 
two  items  shown  herewith.  The  usual 
_  retail  price  on  these  two  items  is  $11.75— 
our  special  price  $8.25  for  both  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
Write  for  general  catalog. 

ROYAL  thermic  fountain 

ni ze d  iron.  Insulated.  Keeps  water  warm  in 
sur£™er*  Cleanable,  sturdy,  lasts  long. 

or  Green  Feail  TV*3  lr,nic  Vound-J  R°ya*  Wash 
ugh-  ,5  w,th  stand  and 

hCedyfo  A  durable  lron-  Heavy  wire 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

“*  Toledo.  Ohio 


’  BRED-TO 


ROCKS 


\ PARKS  LAY  .  __ 

America's  oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of 
Barred  Rocks.  313-323  and  325  eggs  in  1  yr.-148  t-. 
eggs  in  148  days- Laying  at  113 days.  Customers 
profits  $8.09  per  hen.  Winners  in  25  Contests.  tCAt-A-*:  > 

I W- Parks  &  Sons  Box  T  Altoona.  Pa. 


OYSTER  SHELLS 


Should  be 
FRESH-Write 
for  facts 

The  Oyster  Shell  Products  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


leghorns 'Reds  'Rodks'AVyandottes 


'WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


EXTRA 

S.  C.  R.  I. 

BARRED 

PRICES 

QUALITY 

REDS 

ROCKS 

for  100 

CHICKS 

20c 

22c 

or  More 

A11  breeders  tested 

or  New  England  Accredited. 

100%  delivery  guaranteed  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.. 

Poplar  Hill  Farm 

Box 

60 

Wallingford,  Conn. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  saved  $5.50  through  your  Publisher’s 
Desk  some  time  ago  and  realize  its  true 
value.  W.  H.  H.,  of  Missouri,  owed  me 
either  14  Toulouse  goose  eggs  or  $5.50, 
for  over  a  year.  I  sent  Mr.  H.  two  clip¬ 
pings  of  the  Publisher’s  Desk  and  gave 
him  20  days  to  make  good,  and  he  did 
send  me  the  eggs  as  I  requested. 

Massachusetts.  P.  C.  D. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  Publisher’s 
Desk  has  the  power  to  cause  the  de¬ 
linquent  poultryman  in  question  to  meet 
his  honest  obligation  even  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  a  year. 

W.  M.,  of  New  York,  asked  recently 
about  the  Bell  Manufacturing  Co.,  1011 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I  wrote 
them  myself,  sent  them  $1.45  for  a  sam¬ 
ple  dress,  and  made  it  according  to  direc¬ 
tions.  I  sent  them  my  application  for 
work,  and  with  it  I  told  them  I  had 
friends  I  was  going  to  send  around  to 
investigate  the  proposition,  and  I  never 
heard  any  more  from  them.  Their  plan 
is  to  sell  these  dresses  (which  by  the  way 
are  not  longer  than  a  child’s,  not  full 
length)  for  $1.45  cut  out.  The  material 
would  cost  about  30  or  40  cents  at  the 
most.  They  make  a  profit  and  you  hear 
no  more  from  them.  There  are  several 
on  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  who  are 
operating  the  same  game  in  other  home 
work,  as  I  had  them  looked  up,  and  no 
such  people  could  be  found.  a.  m.  s. 

Maryland. 

Here  is  another  victim  of  a  work-at- 
home  scheme.  While  the  amount  of  the 
individual  loss  is  small  the  aggregate  of 
such  cases  is  no  doubt  enormous.  Those 
who  get  caught  on  such  schemes  should 
make  complaint  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  Washington,  D.  C.,  charging  the 
promoter  with  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails.  This  is  the  only  practical  means 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  petty  deception. 

Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  of  the 
enclosed  advertisement  of  Beery  School 
of  Horsemanship,  Pleasant  Hill,  O.?  It 
was  in  a  number  of  farm  papers.  They 
all  claim  to  stand  back  of  their  adver¬ 
tisers,  but  I  know  of  a  number  of  cases 
where  other  papers  had  complaints  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  carried  by  the  above  pa¬ 
pers.  About  10  years  ago  I  had  some 
trouble  breaking  a  colt  and  seeing  this 
concern’s  advertisement  I  thought  sure  it 
was  just  what  was  needed.  After  getting 
an  answer  I  thought  so  all  the  more.  I 
at  once  sent  the  money  for  the  full  course. 
It  lias  been  of  little  benefit  to  me.  I  am 
not  claiming  it  to  be  absolutely  worth¬ 
less,  but  I  do  believe  they  make  state¬ 
ments  they  cannot  prove.  I  wrote  to  a 
number  of  the  papers  after  I  had  taken 
the  course,  asking  about  this  advertiser. 
The  answer  was,  “We  believe  them  fair 
and  square,  and  have  had  little  or  no 
complaint  against  them.”  Maybe  the  rest 
were  like  myself,  kept  quiet.  C.  K.  K. 

Michigan 

The  Beery  School  advertised  extensive¬ 
ly  some  ten  years  ago,  or  about  the  time 
this  subscriber  mentions.  Perhaps  Prof. 
Beery  could  himself  accomplish  all  he 
claims  for  his  system,  but  to  teach  others 
so  they  can  accomplish  similar  results  is 
quite  another  matter.  The  same  plan  of 
training  to  correct  faulty  habits  will  not 
work  on  every  horse.  The  disposition  of 
each  horse  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  and  the  remedy  applied  accordingly. 
Some  men  have  a  cow  instinct,  others  a 
horse  instinct,  and  to  expect  a  cow  man  to 
secure  the  same  results  as  the  other  is 
unreasonable.  Beery  makes  no  distinc¬ 
tion.  At  the  time  when  the  course  on 
horse  training  was  previously  advertised 
so  extravagantly  Jesse  Beery  issued  a 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money  back 
on  which  he  refused  to  make  good.  The 
It.  N.-Y.  therefore  refused  his  advertising. 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  advertisement 
in  the  Daily  Mirror  of  puzzle  about 
Charles  Chaplin.  I  answered  the  puzzle, 
and  received  the  literature  which  I  am 
mailing  to  you,  hoping  you  will  give  me 
some  advice.  I  think  it  is  all  a  fake.  If 
so  tell  the  people  about  it  in  your  paper. 

New  Jersey.  H.  H.  d. 

Puzzle  schemes  are  a  delusion  and  a 
snare !  They  are  designed  to  lead  the 
credulous  to  believe  that  because  of  solv¬ 
ing  a  puzzle  they  are  to  be  given  some 
special  privilege  or  favor.  The  puzzles 
are  so  simple  that  anyone  can  hardly  fail 
to  solve  them.  These  puzzles  are  based 
on  a  deliberate  deception  and  usually 
employed  to  induce  the  public  to  act  as 
agents  to  secure  readers  for  a  question¬ 


able  class  of  publications.  The  promoters 
of  free-lot  schemes  are  another  class  of 
fakers  employing  puzzles,  lucky  cards, 
etc.,  to  bait  their  victims.  Persons  hav¬ 
ing  anything  to  do  with  such  deceptive 
schemes  is  unlucky,  indeed,  as  they  are 
sure  to  discover  before  the  promoters  of 
such  schemes  are  through  with  them. 

For  the  past  two  years  we  have  shipped 
eggs  to  the  S.  &  S.  Produce  Co.,  89  E. 
Third  St.,  New  York.  They  were  prompt 
and  paid  very  well  until  about  January 
1.  They  had  paid  for  all  but  one  ship¬ 
ment  when  we  shipped  the  last.  Last 
week  their  last  check  came  back  pro¬ 
tested,  so  they  owe  us  for  three  shipments 
of  eggs  (17  cases  worth  $225  or  more). 
I  wrote  to  them  but  letter  was  returned 
to  me  marked  “not  found.”  Evidently 
they  have  cleared  out.  All  checks  were 
signed  by  Irving  Solomon.  If  you  could 
in  any  way  advise  or  help  us  collect  this 
bill,  we  would  greatly  appreciate  it.  If 
they  cannot  be  located,  our  experience 
with  Mr.  Solomon  may  help  some  of  the 
other  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  j.  W.  p. 

New  York. 

The  S.  &  S.  Produce  Co.,  of  89  E. 
Third  St.,  New  York,  promised  to  send 
checks  on  the  installment  plan  and  we 
collected  $96  of  the  amount  due  in  this 
way,  but  Mr.  Irving  Solomon,  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  has  now  disappeared,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  locate  him.  This  is  an¬ 
other  case  whei’e  investigation  would 
have  saved  the  loss.  It  may  take  a  little 
time  to  look  up  the  ratings  but  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  let  accounts  pile  up  and 
eventually  lose  a  large  amount. 

Noticing  an  inquiry  in  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  concerning  Scioto 
Valley  Silver  Fox  Ranch,  Inc.,  I  mail 
you  clipping  from  the  Citizen  and  Dis¬ 
patch.  Last  Spring  a  large  sign  was 
erected  on  a  vacant  piece  of  ground  near 
my  country  place,  stating  this  would  be 
the  future  home  of  the  Scioto  Fox 
Farms  or  similar  words,  but  as  nothing 
else  was  done  I  concluded  it  was  another 
of  those  questionable  stock-selling 
schemes.  Turnipseed  has  this  Sum¬ 
mer  built,  or  bought,  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  expensive  apartment  houses 
on  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  one  of  our 
best  residential  streets.  At  present  time 
they  are  trying  to  fill  it.  Your  help  in 
trying  to  save  the  savings  of  the  public  is 
most  commendable.  A.  A.  T. 

Ohio.  „ 

Arthur  L.  Turnipseed  appears  as  the 
promoter  of  the  above  fox  farm  scheme. 
Turnipseed  and  his  reputed  salesman 
James  A.  Ross,  were  recently  indicted  on 
the  charge  of  getting  money  under  false 
pretenses  from  one  Joseph  A.  Zachary 
of  Cleveland. 

Zachary  charges  that,  in  response  to 
an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  a 
Cleveland  newspaper,  he  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  raising  silver  foxes  and  wrote  to 
the  farm  organization  and  Ross  came  to 
see  him. 

He  alleged  that  Ross  showed  him  a 
check  of  one  Richard  T.  Nolin,  for  $50,- 
000  which  was  represented  to  have  been 
paid  by  Nolin  for  the  purchase  of  25 
pairs  of  Scioto  Valley  silver  foxes.  On 
the  strength  of  representations  made  by 
Ross,  it  was  charged,  Zachary  invested 
$1,500  in  the  farms.  The  check  was  but 
a  decoy,  Zachary  claims. 

As  usual  an  advertisement  in  some 
publication  is  the  basis  of  all  such  frauds. 
If  the  publishers  of  the  newspaper  were 
held  equally  responsible  with  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  advertiser  in  such  cases,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  would  soon  learn  to  investigate  the 
character  of  the  proposition  offered  their 
readers.  Such  a  plan  is  proposed  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  If  carried 
out  it  would  soon  nip  in  the  bud  all 
fraudulent  schemes  based  on  advertising 
in  the  public  press.  Publisher’s  Desk 
issued  a  warning  against  this  alleged 
fox  farm  several  weeks  ago. 


Interpreting  a  Will 

A  will  was  made  by  a  father  26  years 
ago,  leaving  all  his  estate,  both  personal 
and  real  estate,  to  his  wife  as  long  as 
she  lived ;  at  her  death  the  property  Avas 
left  to  three  children.  The  youngest  son 
was  left  a  homestead  and  shop  with  all 
the  tools  included,  a  daughter  a  house  and 
lot ;  the  oldest  son  Avas  left  a  farm.  He 
had  Avoodlot  separate  from  this  farm. 
The  east  half  was  left  to  the  oldest  son 
and  Avest  half  to  the  youngest  son.  This 
farm  he  left  to  his  oldest  son  was  sold 
during  his  lifetime.  Could  the  oldest  son 
put  in  a  claim  for  the  amount  the  farm 
Avas  sold  for?  mrs.  e.  j. 

NeAV  York. 

Without  taking  into  consideration  any¬ 
thing  except  Avhat  is  stated  in  your  ques¬ 
tion,  the  answer  is,  no.  Anyone  inter¬ 
ested  however,  has  a  right  to  ask  the 
surrogate  of  the  county  to  interpret  the 
Avill.  There  may  be  other  facts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  will  which  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  your  inquiry.  n.  t. 


Breaks  Ayrshire  Records 

By  producing  27,198  lbs.  of  milk  and 
1,257  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  365  days,  Nel¬ 
lie  Osborne  of  Elm  Shade  16th,  oAvned 
by  W.  C.  Wylie,  Elm  Shade,  Howick, 
Quebec,  has  set  a  new  Ayrshire  world’s 
record  in  both  milk  and  butterfat.  This 
record  Avas  begun  when  the  coav  Avas  10 
years  of  age.  It  A\ras  supervised  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  Record  of  Per¬ 
formance  of  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Prior  to  completing  her  rec¬ 
ord,  she  became  famous  through  her  rec¬ 
ord  of  23,223  lbs.  of  milk  and  1,003  lbs. 
of  butterfat,  making  her  the  first  1,000- 
lb.  Ayrshire. 

The  monthly  production  figures  show 
that  for  tAvo  months  this  coav  averaged 
over  90  lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  and  reached 
a  maximum  of  98.15  lbs.  on  her  best  day. 
Her  production  by  months  follOAVS  : 

Month  Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Fat 

August  16-31,  1927  ...1,075.4  47.32 

September  . 2,717.0  112.76 

October  . 2,772.1  115.64 

November . 2,557.9  117.66 

December  . 2,539.7  122.26 

January,  1928  . 2,502.4  130.12 

February  . 2,249.3  111.14 

March . 2,283.9  109.63 

April . 2,099.8  100.79 

May  . 2.013.0  90.85 

June  . 1,828.4  78.01 

July  . 1,785.5  83.90 

August  1-14  .  773.3  37.12 


Totals . 27,197.7  1,257.20 

Nellie  Osborne  of  Elm  Shade  16th 
traces  directly  back  to  Imp.  Nellie  Os¬ 
borne,  grand  champion  at  the  Chicago 
World’s  Fair.  Members  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  strain  have  been  owned  by  W.  C. 
Wylie  and  his  father  since  1S99.  The 


dam  of  the  neAV  champion  is  a  double¬ 
granddaughter  of  the  World’s  Fair  Avin- 
ner.  Nellie  Osborne  of  Elm  Shade  16th 
is  by  Burnside  Langemarck  Masterpiece, 
a  son  of  Hobsland  Masterpiece,  the  only 
bull  that  has  qualified  for  the  Advanced 
Registry  in  Canada,  Scotland  and  the 
United  States,  Avhile  the  dam  of  the  sire 
of  this  cow  Avas  a  daughter  of  Barcheskie 
King’s  Oavii.  Incidentally,  the  latter  bull 
Avas  prominent  in  th,e  pedigree  of 
BroAvnie,  world’s  record  grade  coav. 

In  conformation  and  quality,  this  un¬ 
usual  record-maker  has  all  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  great  producer.  She  is  deep- 
middled,  Avith  great  capacity ;  her  udder 
is  attached  extremely  Avell  at  both  ends, 
and  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  shapeli¬ 
ness.  Her  teats  are  of  good  size,  and  the 
A'eining  of  her  udder  is  excellent.  In  fact, 
few  Ayrsliires  are  exhibited  at  our  major 
shows  with  mammary  development  equal 
to  hers.  Furthermore,  after  her  several 
years  of  heavy  duty,  she  is  sound  and 
right  in  her  udder.  She  Avas  fed  and 
bandied  by  Herdsman  Tom  Bott,  while 
Mr.  Wylie  personally  supervised  her  feed¬ 
ing.  She  Avas  milked  four  times  daily 
during  the  test,  and  finished  her  year 
Avith  an  average  of  55  lbs.  per  day.  Two 
sons  of  hers  are  in  service  at  Elm  Shade. 

A.  B.  A. 


Cost  of  Caring  for  Cow 

In  regard  to  the  query  of  G.  O.,  on 
page  1407,  it  is  apparently  the  case  of 
keeping  a  single  coav  where  the  OAvner 
expects  to  be  away  during  the  Winter. 
If  the  cow  and  heifer  are  to  remain  in 
the  stable  of  the  owner,  and  feed  is  pro¬ 
vided,  it  would  simply  be  a  question  of 
the  labor  involved,  which  for  so  small  a 
number  would  undoubtedly  be  supplied  by 
some  accommodating  nearby  neighbor 
Avlio  should  have  something  for  his  trou¬ 
ble  over  and  above  the  mere  time  and 
labor  involved.  If  ordinary  farm  labor 
can  be  secured  for  $75  a  month,  and  one 
man  can  feed,  milk  and  care  for  12  coavs 
— an  estimate  that  is  often  made — then  25 
to  30  cents  a  day  Avould  be  a  fair  amount 
to  pay  for  the  labor  of  caring  for  the 
coav  and  heifer.  If,  hoAvever,  feed,  sta¬ 


December  1,  1928 

bling  and  labor  are  all  to  be  supplied, 
an  estimate  might  be  made  as  folloAVS : 

For  the  coav  :  10  lbs.  grain,  25c ;  10 
lbs.  hay,  10c ;  35  lbs.  silage,  1714c  • 
total,  52%c.  For  the  heifer:  2  lbs.  grain’, 
5c ;  3  lbs.  hay,  3c ;  20  lbs.  silage,  10c ; 
total,  18c.  Labor  as  above,  25c.  Grand 
total,  95%c,  or  in  round  numbers  $1  per 
day  or  $150  for  the  five  months. 

The  coav,  hoAvever,  should  be  fresh  by 
December  1,  and  if  a  good  purebred  coav 
she  should  produce  on  the  abOAre  ration 
35  to  40  lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk  or,  say, 
4,500  lbs.,  Avhich  should  be  Avorth  at  the 
barn,  $3  per  CAVt.  or  $135.  The  calf 
dropped,  if  a  good  purebred  heifer,  should 
be  worth  $25  at  four  days  old  or,  if  a 
bull,  $5  to  $10  to  be  Amaled  on  another 
coav.  In  other  Avords,  the  coav  should  be 
able  to  pay  for  her  OAvn  keep  and  that  of 
the  heifer,  and  leaA'e  something  oA-er.  It 
is  belieA-ed  that  the  estimates  are  fairly 
conservative  as  to  amounts.  If  local 
prices  vary,  the  estimates  may  be  revised 
to  suit.  The  manure  produced  Avould 
pay  for  the  stabling.  h.  h.  W. 


Horses  and  Tractors 

Personally  I  know  of  but  one  farmer 
actually  going  into  bankruptcy  in  the 
past  15  years.  Although  he  came  out 
with  some  bruises  and  broken  skin, 
nothing  can  be  laid  against  either  trac¬ 
tor  or  horses,  for  he  had  both. 

I  love  horses  and  I  like  mechanical 
poAver,  but  I  object  to  the  wild  state¬ 
ments  of  some  tractor  users.  I  make 
this  statement  to  avoid  a  charge  of 
horse  propaganda.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  man  using  horses  Avill  stand  a 
better  shoAv  than  the  tractor  man  in 
farming.  The  thing  that  breaks  the 
farmer  is  the  quality  of  the  poAA'er 
rather  than  the  kind,  but  the  iron 


horse  has  contributed  much  to  the 
breaking  dOAvn  of  his  morale,  because 
the  iron  horse  eats  AAffiat  others  pro¬ 
duce  Avhich  the  farmer  buys  at  top 
prices  to  produce  a  commodity  that  is 
already  too  plentiful  because  it  has 
supplemented  a  power  producing  its 
oavii  eats. 

I  live  near  the  largest  power  corpor¬ 
ation  in  the  world.  When  the  market 
is  supplied  with  its  commodity,  down 
goes  the  lid,  but  when  the  farmer  has 
met  the  market,  all  surplus  lowers  the 
price,  yet  a  galaxy  of  high-collared 
birds  standing  on  the  sidelines  urges 
him  on  by  specious  arguments  to  use 
mechanical  power  to  produce  more  and 
loAArer  the  cost,  forgetting  to  tell  of  Ioav- 
ered  returns. 

If  you  are  tractor-minded,  that’s 
your  power.  Personally,  I  am  not. 

Some  time  I  want  to  tell  why  in  my 
judgment  farmers  fail.  It’s  a  long, 
long  story  and  carries  through  every 
phase  of  agricultural  production,  and 
is  not  dependent  on  his  type  of  poAArer. 

As  an  illustration,  I  walked  into  a 
chain  store  for  a  basket  of  peaches.  I 
moved  a  feAv ;  they  looked  good,  so  I 
paid  the  price.  When  the  wife  began 
canning  the  lower  half  of  the  basket 
contained  rubbish  that  neA’er  should 
haA’e  been  picked.  The  next  time  I 
went  into  that  store  the  salesman 
asked  if  I  Avanted  peaches.  Then  fol- 
lOAved  an  explosion. 

“Well,  brother,”  Said  the  salesman, 
“this  organization  buys  by  the  car¬ 
load  ;  AAre  are  not  groAvers.  Your 
brother-farmer  is  to  blame.  We  use 
precaution  to  buy  right  and  try  for 
quality,  and  the  groAATer  stings  us  and 
himself,  too,  for  you  are  going  out. 
We  lose  your  trade  for  a  mess  of  pot¬ 
tage.”  GEORGE  HOAVDEN. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Bob  came  up  to  the  house  in  tears. 
“Why,  what’s  the  matter,  dear?”  asked 
Mother.  “Oh,”  he  Availed,  “I  just  laid 
my  arm  along  the  stone  Avail  and  acci¬ 
dentally  stung  myself  by  a  bee.” — The 
Mother’s  Journal. 


NelUe  Osborne  of  Elm  Bhade  16 th,  the  Canadian  Ayrshire  that  Recently  Completed 
a  New  365-day  Record  for  the  Breed  by  Producing  -  27,198  lbs.  of  Milk  and  1,257  lbs. 

of  Butterfat 


“Universal  Knowledge” 
Books 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  Vol.  II  of 
the  authoritative  work  entitled  Universal 
Knowledge,  to  be  completed  in  12  illus¬ 
trated  tomes  of  about  1,000  pages  each. 
Vol.  I,  issued  last  year,  covered  all  im¬ 
portant  subjects  classifiable  under  A ; 
the  second  book  is  equally  comprehensive 
in  its  treatment  of  B  subjects.  It  is 
fitting  that  fine  paper,  excellent  printing, 
strong  binding  and  first-class  illustrations 
(some  in  colors)  should  distinguish  this 
great  cyclopedia,  for  the  quality  of  its 
contents  and  the  clear  purpose  of  its 
editors  and  publishers  merit  the  full  co¬ 
operation  of  the  mechanical  arts. 

As  “a  dictionary  and  encyclopedia  of 
arts  and  sciences,  history  and  biography, 
law,  literature,  religions,  nations,  races, 
customs  and  institutions,”  Universal 
Knowledge  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
modern  achievements  of  a  frank  and 
conscientious  scholarship  dedicated  to  the 
enlightenment  of  young  and  old.  We  have 
enjoyed  reading  many  articles  in  the 
volume  before  us,  because  they  delight, 
instruct,  challenge  and  inspire  at  the 
same  time.  We  commend  the  editors  for 
consistently  applying  their  own  definite 
standard  of  values  to  all  points  of  con¬ 
troversy  in  the  natural  and  social  sci¬ 
ences.  Whoever  refers  to  these  volumes 
for  facts  or  cultural  stimulation  and  re¬ 
freshment,  will  experience  a  heightened 
sense  of  the  dignity,  resourcefulness  and 
splendid  possibilities  of  human  life  every¬ 
where  through  the  ages  and  today. 


Eviction  of  Defaulting 
Purchaser 

I  sold  a  house  and  lot  for  $2,500  to  W. 
Four  hundred  dollars  has  been  paid  with 
an  agreement  that  $600  be  paid  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  date;  $1,500  to  be  represented  by  a 
first  mortgage  on  the  premises  purchased 
and  to  run  for  two  years.  Two  days 
after  specified  date  W  paid  me  $100  and 
asked  for  an  extended  time  to  pay  the 
other  $500.  1  extended  the  payment  of 

the  balance  of  $500  to  be  paid  a  month 
later.  I  have  not  received  payment  yet. 
I  saw  W  recently  and  told  him  I  must 
have  my  money.  He  flew  in  a  rage  and 
said  that  I  could  foreclose  as  soon  as  I 
wished,  and  that  he  could  stay  in  the 
house  10  months  before  I  could  get  him 
out.  What  can  I  do?  Can  I  put  him 
out,  or  has  he  a  right  to  stay  there  for 
10  months?  How  can  he  hold  the  house 
when  he  has  no  deed?  E.  B.  C. 

New  Jersey. 

If  the  party  who  purchased  your  prop¬ 
erty  is  in  default  in  the  payment  of  an 
installment  for  more  than  30  days  and 
you  have  made  formal  tender  of  your 
deed  to  him,  you  may  then  start  fore¬ 
closure  proceedings. 

The  average  foreclosure  proceedings 
take  about  four  months,  if  the  case  is  not 
contested.  In  the  event  the  purchaser 
of  your  property  should  contest  the  fore¬ 
closure  proceedings,  I  should  advise  you 
to  have  your  lawyer  ask  to  have  a  re¬ 
ceiver  appointed  to  collect  the  rents 
pending  the  proceedings. 

This  entire  procedure  will  have  to  be 
handled  by  a  lawyer,  and  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  you  can  make  the  purchaser 
move  from  the  premises,  if  the  procedure 
is  taken  properly.  H.  K. 


Skunks  a"th!r  Furs  Wanted 

In  Business  Thirty-two  Years.  Write  tor  Price  List. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 
284  Bridge  Street  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NEAT  white  woman  for  housework,  two  adults 
in  family;  must  be  a  good  cook  and  willing 
to  live  in  country;  no  objection  to  children; 
write  stating  age,  etc.  ADVERTISER  5105, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  white,  Protestant,  active,  strong, 
capable;  cooking,  baking;  private  family;  no 
laundry;  salary  $15  a  week;  answer  with  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  217,  Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

SINGLE  man,  experienced,  wanted  on  poultry 
farm;  good  board,  no  milking;  apply  personal¬ 
ly  or  write  full  details,  age,  nationality,  experi¬ 
ence,  wages,  references.  ACREBRIDGE  FARM, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 

WANTED — A  woman  to  assist  cook  in  farm 
boarding-house,  wash  dishes  and  keep  place 
clean;  no  washing  or  men’s  rooms  to  care  for; 
good  home;  wages  $30  a  month  and  board.  BOX 
304,  East  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  man  on  poultry  farm;  $40  a 
month  to  start;  good  room  and  board.  LUST- 
GARTEN,  R.  D.  3,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

WANTED — A  reliable  married  man  for  small 
commercial  chicken  plant  on  January  1;  mod¬ 
ern  equipment  and  excellent  living  conditions; 
send  references  and  state  wages  with  first  let¬ 
ter.  STONEHOUSE  FARM,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Poultryman,  married,  capable,  hon¬ 
est  and  reliable,  with  good  references; 
should  have  practical  experience  on  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  farm  caring  for  mature  stock, 
trapnesting  and  pedigree  work;  give  details 
and  salary  expected  in  first  letter.  CEDAR 
VIEW  FARM,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  good  cattle  man.  P.  O.  BOX  4, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

WE  DO  pruning,  top-working,  bridge-grafting, 
budding,  according  to  latest  Cornell  methods; 
very  capable  men;  no  proposition  too  large  or 
small;  best  of  reference;  send  your  request 
early;  give  us  a  try-out.  A.  E.  WEIRICH, 
Adams  Basin,  N.  YT. 

COMMERCIAL  orehardist,  married,  37,  Ameri¬ 
can,  open  for  engagement  April  1;  life  experi- 
ence^  college  training;  best  references;  manage¬ 
ment  of  producing  orchard  or  large  development 
job.  ADVERTISER  5052,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  manager;  economical,  efficient,  reliable; 

handle  men,  machinery,  dairy,  crops,  flowers; 
successful  raising  fancy  apples;  poultry  for 
profit.  PIERCE,  19  Peterson  Ave.,  Campello, 
Mass. 

HERDSMAN’S  position  or  position  as  calf  man 
wanted  by  native  of  New  England;  married, 
Protestant,  age  22,  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  experi¬ 
enced  with  some  of  the  country’s  leading  herds; 
experienced  with  calves,  A.  R.  work  and  mak¬ 
ing  of  high-grade  milk;  consider  position  in 
charge  of  small  farm;  references.  HAROLD 
CATON,  Narberth,  Pa. 

WANTED — Wood-chopping  by  two  men.  Ad¬ 
dress,  WOODSMEN,  Box  256,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

WANTED — Position  on  poultry  farm  by  young 
married  man;  reliable,  experienced  farmer. 
WERDEN,  Henniker,  N.  H. 

HERDSMAN,  37,  married,  open  for  position  im¬ 
mediately;  best  of  reference;  17  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  8  years  present  place.  ADVERTISER 
5097,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

STATE  Maine  man,  20  years’  experience  man¬ 
ager;  12  years  purebred  Guernseys;  references. 
RALPH  HAYFORD,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

COUPLE,  no  children;  woman  good  plain  cook, 
capable  running  boarding-house;  man  experi¬ 
enced  general  farmer;  good  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  509S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  qualified  and  experienced, 
handling  best  propositions.  ADVERTISER 
5099,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  work  wanted.  JOHN  WEDGWOOD, 
Madison  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

WANTED  by  middle-aged  married  man,  one 
child,  position  as  gardener-farmer,  experienced 
in  flowers,  lawns,  drives,  shrubbery;  temperate, 
good  worker;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
5100,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  mod¬ 
ern,  up-to-date  Guernsey  breeding  farm,  by 
married  man,  age  40;  life  experience  with  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  cattle  and  farm  operations;  agricul¬ 
tural  college  training.  ADVERTISER  5101,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Work  on  dairy  farm,  care  of  cows; 

can  milk  by  hand  or  machine;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5104,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Farms 

List  Free.  E.  L.  CKONK  -  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


Home  Cured  Hams  and  Bacon,  38c  per  lb. 

Pure  Pork  Sausage  in  6  lb.  Bags . 35c  per  lb. 

All  orders  prepaid  to  third  zone. 

C.  E.  WYLIE  Chenango  Co.  OXFORD,  N.  Y. 


Oat  Straw — All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads— delivered  your  station. 

James  E.  Haute,  Jr.  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


Wanlad  (n  Raw  OLD  BAGS.  We  pny  excellent  prices. 
ndllieU  IU  DUj  O WASCO  BAG  CO., Rochester,  N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — a  man  for  milking  and  farm  work; 

married  preferred;  steady  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5081,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


QUALIFIED  for  position  as  working  manager, 
on  gentleman’s  place;  best  references  fur¬ 
nished;  middle-aged,  married,  no  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5102,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  wants  position  on  poultry 
farm;  two  years’  experience:  references.  ED¬ 
WARD  DECKER,  Arden,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  superintendent,  35,  married,  life 
experience  all  branches;  New  York.  Connec¬ 
ticut:  references.  ADVERTISER  5094,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


MAN,  single,  33,  desires  position  in  cow  barn 
or  milk  house;  experienced  aud  capable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5107,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  23,  position  on  poultry  farm  or 
as  handy-mau.  DANIEL  KELLEY",  1S2  Pros¬ 
pect  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  refined  American  woman  with 
boy  10  years;  neat,  clean,  good  cook;  mod¬ 
erate  wages.  ADVERTISER  5117,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Work  in  milking  barns,  on  modern 
place.  F.  M„  care  Box  350,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Woman  with  little  girl  11; 

good  plain  cook;  wishes  position;  refined, 
willing  and  capable.  ADVERTISER  5110,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  couple  with  adult  helper,  place 
oa  dairy  or  general  farm;  capable  of  taking 
full  charge;  good  herdsman  and  calf-man;  wife 
capable  of  running  boarding-house.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5112,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENTION ! — Are  there  any  first-class  posi¬ 
tions  for  a  good,  honest,  industrious  farm 
couple  in  their  thirties;  without  furniture;  wo¬ 
man  good  plain  cook;  man  willing,  as  chauffeur, 
truck-driver,  dairyman  or  teamster;  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter,  please.  ADVERTISER 
5113,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer,  German,  26,  college 
graduate,  married,  no  children,  farm-raised, 
wants  permanent  position;  understands  every 
farm  work,  poultry,  dairy,  orchardman,  gar¬ 
dener,  carpenter,  blacksmith,  etc,;  please  write 
full  details.  ADVERTISER  5114,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


165-ACRE  dairy  farm,  10-room  house,  running 
water;  large  pasturage;  price  $7,000,  easy 
terms.  CLARK  W.  WOODMANSEE,  R.  F.  D. 
1,  Norwich,  Conn.  Telephone  1803-14. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


YOUNG  man,  Swiss,  sober,  steady  worker,  good 
milker,  wants  work  on  dairy  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5115,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  dry-hand  milker,  29,  wants 
job.  EMIL  STENGEL,  Girdle  Ridge  Farms, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN,  65,  wants  position  at  small  wage 
and  good  living  conditions;  painting,  garden¬ 
ing  or  poultry;  handy  with  tools.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5116,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  middle-aged  man  as 
_  teamster,  private  estate;  strong,  healthy,  re¬ 
liable,  life  experience;  best  references;  per¬ 
manent,  desire  good  home.  D.  B.  WILSON, 
145  Franklin  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  large  farm 
or  estate;  have  successfully  managed  three 
large  propositions  in  last  20  years;  can  put  your 
farm  on  paying  basis;  best  of  references  from 
many  leading  stockmen  and  farmers  of  this 
country,  several  doubtless  you  know;  personal 
interview  desired;  available  after  December  15. 
ADVERTISER  5108,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced  all 
branches;  college  graduate;  single.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5119,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  manager,  open;  25  years’ 
incomparable,  thorough,  practical,  scientific 
and  college  experience,  all  branches,  A  to  Z; 
not  embryo  theorist;  plans  unsurpassed,  in¬ 
evitably  successful,  highly  remunerative  indus¬ 
trial  farm  unit;  complete  elimination  all  waste 
and  surplus  labor;  markets  assured.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5118,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 


WANTED — 2  to  400-acre  farm  with  cows,  horses, 
equipment  at  share  rental  for  term  years  by 
practical  and  scientific  man  covering  years  of 
experience  with  A-l  references,  integrity,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

20-ACRE  vineyard  and  packing  house;  10-aere 
tract  with  dwelling.  N.  M.  KISTLER,  Em¬ 
poria,  Va. 

CONNECTICUT  Valley  farm,  Southern  Vermont; 

tobacco,  onions,  asparagus,  dairy;  State  road, 
near  depot.  J.  HAMILTON,  Vernon,  Vt. 

WANTED — Best  farm  $1,000  down  will  buy; 

send  full  details.  ADVERTISER  5076,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRODUCTIVE  150  acres,  some  fruit,  timber, 
good  buildings;  near  Cornell;  sell  with  or 
without  equipment.  ADVERTISER  5065,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent  small  poultry  farm  at  once, 
near  city  or  town,  in  New  York  State.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5064,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSE,  barn,  about  20  acres  land;  rent  $300, 
sell  $6,000;  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5092,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  farm,  2,000  capacity,  keep  15  head 
of  stock;  State  highway;  all  conveniences; 
motor  bus  and  express  service  to  four  cities; 
close  to  two  towns.  R.  W.  HAINES,  Hamilton, 
N.  Y. 

POULTRY  and  dairy  woman  wants  farm  to 
operate  on  share  basis,  equipped;  best  refer¬ 
ences,  experienced;  would  operate  on  salary  if 
desired.  ADVERTISER  5095,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 15-acre  farm  in  Florida  and  320- 
acre  wheat  farm  in  Alberta,  Canada,  ROUTE 
A,  Box  58,  Dade  City,  Fla. 

WANTED — Farm,  2  to  500  acres  to  rent,  good 
buildings,  in  desirable  location  of  Vermont  or 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  5096,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  small  farm,  60  miles  from  New 
York,  north,  near  Newburgh,  Walden  or  Bea¬ 
con,  on  or  near  State  road,  railroad;  give  full 
particulars  as  to  price,  advantages.  Write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — About  2  acres  dry  ground.  Long  Is¬ 
land,  about  50  miles  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5106,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  poultry  house,  brood¬ 
er  houses,  barn,  garage  and  living  house  eight 
rooms;  water  in  house;  28  acres;  on  main  road, 
about  50  miles  from  New  York;  farm  stocked 
with  800  chickens;  eggs  sold  at  door  for  high 
price.  BENJ.  BOONSTRA,  16  Union  Ave., 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 15  acres  in  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y., 
stone  house,  excellent  outbuildings  for  1,000 
fowls,  8  cows,  team,  tools,  etc.;  right  in  vil¬ 
lage  with  stores,  garage,  churches,  school,  con¬ 
crete  road  and  telephone  and  electric  lines;  4 
miles  to  railroad;  smooth  meadows,  spring  and 
brook  watered  pasture;  sugar  orchard;  all  for 
one-third  what  replacement  of  house  alone  would 
cost;  also  fine  residence  property  with  3  acres; 
this  ad.  will  not  appear  again.  Address  OWN¬ 
ER,  Lock  Box  27,  Pitcher,  N.  Y. 

F.t  RM — 40  acres  on  concrete  road;  soil  very 
fertile;  suitable  truck  gardening,  cauliflower 
and  potatoes;  has  on  it  two  large  modern  con¬ 
crete  poultry  houses,  two  dwelling  houses  and 
other  buildings;  information  write,  ARTHUR 
LOPER,  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FARM  for  sale,  58  acres,  with  good  buildings, 
near  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I.;  level  land;  suit¬ 
able  for  general  farming;  $375  per  acre,  half 
cash.  ADVERTISER  5109,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — -160-acre  Connecticut  dairy  farm; 

30  head  of  stock,  pair  of  horses,  poultry; 
all  farm  machinery,  hay  and  ensilage;  daily 
milk  route  with  ton  delivery  truck;  large 
colonial  house  with  all  improvements;  price  $14,- 
000.  ADVERTISER  5111,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  tract  of  timber  near  rail¬ 
road.  W.  SEAMAN,  Commack,  N.  Y. 

FARM  wanted  by  poultryman,  suitable  raise 
chickens;  state  full  particulars,  including 
picture.  ADVERTISER  5120,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

30  ACRES,  fenced,  near  lake,  8-room  house, 
buildings;  fruit  trees;  chickens,  hogs,  horse; 
good  water;  5  acres  pasture,  5  timber;  very 
cheap.  R.  D,,  R,  1,  Box  26,  Melrose,  Fla. 


HONEY — Best  white,  60  lbs.,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$5.70;  24  sections  white  comb,  $5;  dark,  $4; 
not  prepaid;  10  lbs.,  extracted,  $2,  prepaid: 
chunk  comb,  $2.25.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 

BIG  BARGAIN,  1%  K.  W.  Delco  plant,  110- 
volt,  new  batteries,  56  cells.  H.  F.  GAL¬ 
LAGHER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

LADIES  hair  work  at  reasonable  rates.  LILA 
PRICE.  Russell,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  clover, 
$6.60;  buckwheat,  $5.70,  here.  KENNETH 
CARRINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

FIVE-POUND  pail  superb,  pure  clover  honey, 
sent  postpaid  for  $1.25;  none  finer;  6  pails, 
$6.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass, 


FINEST  quality  golden-rod  buckwheat  honey, 
60  lbs.,  $5.60;  two,  $10.50;  clover,  60  lbs., 
$6.75;  amber,  clover,  buckwheat  comb,  $4.80, 
$4.50,  24  sections,  here;  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.20; 
two,  $2.10;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.80  delivered  third 
zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fine  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10 
lbs.,  $1.90;  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  90c;  10  lbs., 
$1.65,  postpaid;  write  for  reduction  on  quan- 
tities;  our  prices  the  lowest;  60  lbs.  here,  clover, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.60.  NORTH  BRANCH 
APIARIES,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $7.50  here; 

5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2,  delivered; 
C.O.D.  orders  solicited.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN, 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


HOME-GROWN  pecans,  large  size,  60  cents 
pound;  5  and  10-pound  bags;  orders  accepted 
now;  shipments  begin  November  1;  checks  with 
order.  H.  F.  DIXON,  Ellaville,  Ga. 

HONEY — Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  2  pails,  $2.05; 

4  pails,  $4  postpaid  into  third  zone;  12  pails, 
here,  $8.50;  buckwheat,  10  cts.  per  pail  less; 
60-lb.  can,  light  amber,  here,  $6.  HUGH  G. 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

BOX,  15  hand-painted  Christmas  or  birthday 
cards,  $1;  sample.  10c.  MRS.  L.  G.  WXNANS, 
R.  D.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

SHELLBARK  meats,  $1.50  per  lb.;  black  wal¬ 
nut  meats,  $1.25  per  lb.;  walnuts  in  the 
shell,  10  lbs.  for  $1;  shellbarks,  $1.50  for  10 
lbs.;  parcel  post  not  paid.  GLENDALE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

“SHURE-POP”  white  rice  (shelled)  Golden 
Queen  (ear)  corn,  to  third  zone,  parcel  post, 
25  lbs.,  $3.25;  10  lbs.,  $1.50.  W.  HALBERT, 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  honey  for  Christmas;  why  not  let 
us  deliver  a  pail  to  your  friends?  Ten  lbs. 
extracted,  within  3d  zone,  clover,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.75;  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.25;  buckwheat,  $1; 
40  lbs.,  $6.75;  buckwheat,  $5.75.  RAY  C 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PECANS — Best  quality,  large,  medium,  hand 
graded,  machine  polished,  in  sacks,  55  cents 
pound;  fancy  gift  baskets,  10  pounds,  $5.75;  4 
pounds,  $2.40;  insured  delivery;  check,  money 
order.  J.  R.  RITTER,  Kingstree,  S.  C. 


DAIRY  machinery  for  sale,  No.  15  De  Laval 
cream  separator  and  three-brush  steam  tur- 
bine  bottle  washer;  also  ABC  electric  washing 
machine;  all  in  good  condition.  MACBRAE 
FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

PURE  honey,  clover.  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1,90; 

p5e,  $1-75,  postpaid  third  zone. 
CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

PECANS — Home-grown,  large  paper  shell,  60 
cents  pound  prepaid.  J.  L.  CARTER,  Ella- 
ville,  Ga. 

CHEMICAL  ANALY’SES  ->  Water,  medicines, 
soils,  minerals,  dairy-products,  etc.  C.  W. 
WINCHELL,  40  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City, 
N  •  J* 


TRAINED  nurse  will  take  T.  B.  patients  to 
care  for  on  small  farm;  10  miles  from  Ithaca; 
high  altitude,  clear  air,  certified  milk;  terms 
up’  depending  on  care  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — American,  No.  1,  saw  mill,  slight- 
ly  used.  GEORGE  F.  BRANDLE,  Route  3, 
Box  50,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

JUMBO  peanuts,  field  stock,  8c  pound;  hand 

picked,  loc  pound;  special  price  large  lots 
R.  R.  LANKFORD,  Franklin,  Va. 


TABLE  carrots,  100  pounds,  $2.  PATTING 

TONS,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


j-oa*  br0°der  stoves,  1,000-chick  size 
DANCE,  New  Castle,  Del. 


PURE  honey,  satisfaction  guaranteed;  5  lbs 

clover,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buckwheat,  $1.75 
C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


J7  *bs'  cl0Ver>  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat 

*■*■»  $l-7o  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs.  buck 
wheat,  $5.50  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romu 
lus,  N.  Y. 


10R  SALE — One  3A  Autographic  Kodak,  3t4x 

5%.  retail  price,  $25,  sell  $18;  one  series  11 
Z?.0'  Pocket  Kodak,  2%x414,  retail  price 
0,7’  oS,e/U  $13;  one  series  11  No.  1  Pocket  Kodak, 
2J4x3%,  retail  price  $15,  sell  $11;  above  kodaks 
absolutely  new  and  never  been  used.  PAULINE 
WATERS,  Route  2,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

PECANS,  paper  shell,  finest,  large  Schley  va- 

riety,  60c  lb.;  5  and  10-lb.  bags;  insured  de¬ 
livery.  MRS.  B.  B.  KEEP,  Boardman,  Florida. 

WwNa^?.TrP.°xTtab7e  saw  miu  in  good  condition. 

W.  SEAMAN,  Commack,  N.  Y. 

“DEPEW’S  HONEY” — Nearly  water  white 

clover,  o  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2,  postpaid; 
larger  quantities  if  desired.  L.  A.  DEPEW  Rt 
6,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  ’ 

FOR  SALE — Double  drum  ice  hoist,  automatic 

trip  on  cages,  power  ice  saw  and  complete 
equipment  for  harvesting  ice;  a  bargain  priced 
right.  P.  S.  PUL1S,  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 

PEANUTS — For  Xmas,  special  15  days,  new 

«‘>C^nP’-na?KerSeS.t??’  fresh  from  farm:  25  lbs., 
$2.o0;  oO  bs  $4.o0;  100  lbs.,  $S.50,  freight  or 
express,  holly,  cedar  for  Xmas  decorating, 
prices  on  request.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS 
Franklin,  Va. 

HONEY"  Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted 

none  finer,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  two,  $2  10  t’  id 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N",  J 


Aluminum  dasher 


Interchangeable 

Power 


Fifteen  years  development  have 
given  the  Maytag  Multi-Motor 
reliability  and  endurance.  See  how 
simple  and  compact  this  engine 
is.  It  is  the  only  engine  built  for 
a  washer  by  a  washer  company. 
Only  Maytag  washers  have  it,  and 
the  demand  makes  the  Maytag 
Company  the  world’s  largest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  single-cylinder  gaso¬ 
line  engines. 

You  will  be  amazed  at  the 
smooth,  steady  flow  of  power— 
always  ready  at  a  thrust  of  the 
foot  lever.  There  are  no  belts 
to  line  up.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
washer. 

The  best  of  materials  and  work¬ 
manship  are  used  throughout  this 
engine.  It  has  Bosch  high-ten¬ 
sion  magneto  and  speed  governor. 
The  bearings  are  high-grade 
bronze.  The  carburetor  is  flood- 
proof. 

rJhe  Electric  Motor 


y, he  Gasoline  Multi  Motor 


F-12-28 


Tor  homes  with 
electricity, 
the  Maytag 
is  available 
with  electric 
motor. 


Iftood  Hodsekeepln (I 

VgT  .  Institute 


HAPPINESS  is  the  Spirit  of  the  holidays — 
friendships  are  dearer,  hearts  lighter  and 
voices  merrier. 

There  is  no  better  time  to  get  that  Maytag  you 
have  been  planning  for.  It  will  bring  happiness 
week  after  week  for  years  and  years,  changing  wash¬ 
day  to  a  pleasant  hour  or  two. 

The  seamless,  cast-aluminum  tub  and  Gyrafoam 
action,  so  fast,  careful  and  thorough;  the  new-type 
Roller  Water  Remover,  so  safe,  handy  and  efficient; 
the  precision-cut  steel  gears,  so  quiet  and  smooth¬ 
running — these  and  other  Maytag  qualities  give  it 
unmatched  value. 

You  may  have  your  choice  of  power — electricity 
or  gasoline.  Any  farm  home  anywhere  can  enjoy 
the  Maytag.  Every  farm  home  needs  this  willing 
washday  servant.  It  saves  precious  hours  that  may 
be  turned  to  profit  or  pleasure.  Get  it  now  and 
make  the  holiday  joy  complete  and  lasting. 


Deferred  Payments  You'll  Never  Miss 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

Founded  1893 

Eastern  Branch:  851  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Maytag  Co..  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
Hot  Point  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 
Maytag  Company  of  Australia — Sidney — Melbourne 
John  Chambers  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wellington — Auckland,  N.  Z. 


Free  for  a  Week’s^ 
Trial  Washing 

Write  or  phone  the  nearest  Maytag  dealer. 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  the  nearest  Maytag 
dealer  will  bring  you  a  washer  to  your  home  for 
a  trial  washing.  There  you  are  to  test  its  ability, 
weigh  its  advantages,  judge  of  its  merits.  If  it 
doesn't  sell  itself >  don't  keep  it. 


Maytag  Radio  Programs 

KDKA,  Pittsburgh,  Tues., 
Wed.,  10:00  P.M.  W  C  C  O, 
i Minneapolis,  Fri.,  8:30  P.M. 
|KEX,  Portland,  Ore.,  Tues.. 
18:30  P.  M.  WBAP,  Fort 
Worth,  Mon.,  8:30  P.  M. 
WBZA,  Boston,  Springfield. 
Fri.,  7:30  P.  M.  C  F  C  A  , 
Toronto,  Can.,  Tues.,  7 :30  P.M.  WHT, 
Chicago,  Tues.,  Wed.,Thurs.,  Fri.,  Sat.. 
9:00  P.M.  KNX,  Los  Angeles,  Wed., 
7:00  P.M.  KFRC,  San  Francisco,  Tues., 
7:00  P.M.  KMOX,  St.  Louis,  Tues.. 
Thurs.,  Sat.,  10:55  A.M.  KSL,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Mon.,  7:30  P.M.  KLZ, 
Denver,  Thur.,  9:00  P.M. 

Flours  designated  are  Standard  Time 
at  the  stations  named 
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Trees 


VERY  apple  grower  sooner  or  later 
must  meet  and  solve  the  problem  of 
providing  ample  space  for  his  trees, 
if  he  is  to  continue  to  produce  large 
crops  of  high-quality  apples  at  mod¬ 
erate  cost.  The  sooner  this  is  real¬ 
ized  and  a  plan  of  action  worked  out,  the  better.  If 
possible  this  should  be  before  the  trees  are  planted. 

One  far-sighted  grower  has  planted  his  trees  20 
ft.  apart,  using  four  varieties  alternated,  so  that 
eventually  he  can  have  for  his  permanent  trees  any 
one  of  these  varieties  spaced  40x40  ft.  When  the 
trees  are  perhaps  10  years  old,  he  expects  to  know 
better  which  trees  it  will  pay  to  leave,  and  will  take 
out  half  the  trees.  This  will  leave  two  varieties 
rowed  diagonally  about  2S  ft.  apart.  When  the 
trees  are,  say,  18  years  old,  he  should  know  which 
variety  to  leave  and  remove  the  other  trees. 

From  a  cost  and  production  standpoint,  1  believe 
it  rarely  pays  to  plant  large  growing  varieties  so 
closely.  In  this  case  of  doubt  as  to  which  variety 
may  eventually  be  most  profitable,  such  close  plant¬ 
ing  may  be  warranted. 

With  good  orchard  land  cheap  in  most  eastern 
fruit-growing  sections  an  original  planting  with 
trees  in  diagonal  rows  28  ft.  apart  will  leave  a 
permanent  planting  about  40  ft.  square.  In  making 
such  a  planting  two  varieties  can  be  used,  so  that 
a  permanent  stand  of  the  most  desirable  variety 
can  be  left.  It  is  well  to  plant  the  28-ft.  rows  first 
of  one  kind  and  the 
next  of  the  other,  oc¬ 
casionally  exchanging 
trees,  however,  in  ad¬ 
joining  rows,  so  that 
the  permanent  planting 
will  have  one-sixtli  or 
one-eighth  of  the  other 
variety  for  pollination. 

With  close  planting 
and  rapid  growth  in  six 
to  eight  years,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  check  the 
spread  of  the  trees.  The 
decision  must  then  be 
made  which  trees  are 
to  come  out  first  and 
which  be  left. 

The  permanent  trees 
should  then  receive  only 
such  pruning  as  is  re¬ 
quired  to  develop  de¬ 
sired  form,  and  permit 
thorough  spraying  and  good  fruit  development.  The 
first  fillers,  on  the  other  hand,  should  have  branches 
which  reach  out  towards  the  permanent  trees 
snubbed  or  removed  while  they  are  still  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  them,  so  that  those  which  are  to  remain 
can  grow  naturally  and  unhampei’ed  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  both  above  and  below  ground.  If  the  tops  of 
the  fillers  run  up  so  as  to  keep  the  slanting  sun¬ 
light  of  early  morning  and  late  afternoon  from  the 
permanent  trees,  they  should  be  headed  in  lest  the 
favored  trees  be  forced  to  grow  unwontedly  tall  in 
their  search  for  light. 

Each  following  season  as  the  branches  of  the 
standard  trees  reach  out,  the  temporary  trees 
should  be  retarded  or  reduced  in  spread  until  finally 
removed  completely.  If  handled  in  this  way,  little 
pruning  is  done  to  the  good  trees,  while  the  fillers 
need  not  be  given  careful,  expensive,  detail  trim¬ 
ming.  A  few  large  cuts  will  suffice  and  wounds  need 
not  be  treated  since  the  trees  will  be  soon  removed. 
At  the  same  time  the  trees  which  are  to  remain  are 
spared  the  heavy  cutting  which  often  results  in  in¬ 
fected  branches  and  decayed  stubs.  They  are,  also, 
easily  formed  into  broad,  spreading  trees  instead  of 
the  tall  spindling  type  which  are  hard  to  pick. 

The  successful  orchardist,  in  planning  the  care  of 
his  orchards,  must  look  ahead  at  least  five  years, 
and  visualize  the  conditions  which  he  may  reason¬ 
ably  expect  to  obtain  during  this  period.  Present 
small  profit  must  often  be  foregone  if  it  may  jeop¬ 
ardize  future  larger  gain.  The  temporary  trees 
should,  therefore,  be  removed  while  still  capable 
of  producing  much  good  fruit  if  their  presence  would 
lessen  the  growth  and  yield  of  the  others. 

Many  orchards  have  been  planted  more  closely 
than  the  varieties  or  conditions  warrant.  The  grow¬ 
er  finds  himself  possessed  of  large  trees  which  seem 
determined  to  reach  the  heavens  and  overwhelm 
their  neighbors.  After  many  years  of  trying  to  sup¬ 
press  and  retain  such  trees  I  have  come  to  believe 


that  the  least  expensive  and  most  profitable  way  to 
treat  such  an  orchard  is  the  same  as  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  for  handling  a  young  planting.  If  a  large 
tree  is  kept  down  to  22  ft.  in  height  it  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  spread  indefinitely  if  given  ample  room, 
and  can  use  the  soil  and  sunshine  to  produce  as 
fine  fruit  as  when  younger,  provided  the  shaded  in¬ 
side  twigs  and  branches  are  removed  so  as  to  per¬ 
mit  thorough  spraying.  e.  stuart  hubbard. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Is  There  a  Cotton  Substitute? 

[Recent  newspaper  stories  tell  of  a  new  fiber  plant 
which  can  bo  grown  in  Great  Britain  as  a  substitute 
for  cotton.  The  accounts  of  the  plant  asserted  that  the 
fiber  could  be  grown  cheaper  than  American  cotton, 
that  it  took  dyes  better,  and  had  a  higher  luster.  Rea¬ 
lizing  the  importance  of  such  a  plant,  if  it  existed,  we 
asked  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  infor¬ 
mation.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  Fiber  Plants  fol¬ 
low^.] 

OUR  letter  asking  about  the  substitute  for  cot¬ 
ton  that  has  aroused  such  interest  in  Great 
Britain,  is  received. 

There  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  publicity  and 
secrecy  in  connection  with  this  plant.  It  is  stated 
that  no  one  is  permitted  to  see  the  fields  where  the 
plants  are  claimed  to  be  grown,  and  any  description 
or  name  of  the  plant  that  might  lead  to  its  identi¬ 
fication  seems  to  be  avoided.  One  indirect  report 
indicates  that  the  plant  is  known  by  the  botanical 


name,  Eriophorium  angustifolium.  This  is  a  kind 
of  sedge  belonging  to  a  large  genus  of  circumpolar 
plants  generally  known  as  cottongrass.  They  rare¬ 
ly  grow  more  than  20  to  30  inches  in  height,  and  I 
believe  they  are  practically  unknown  in  the  tropics 
except  possibly  at  very  high  altitudes.  Several 
species  of  this  genus  bearing  tufts  of  white  or 
tawny  cotton-like  down  at  the  ends  of  the  slender 
grass-like  stems  have  been  known  for  centuries,  and 
many  of  the  books  on  textile  fibers  have  mentioned 
them  as  possible  sources  of  fiber.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  however,  none  of  these  downs 
from  the  so-called  cotton-grasses  have  been  used 
commercially,  and  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
they  may  be  adapted  to  methods  of  modern 
spinning. 

One  of  the  reports  published  states  that  the  plant 
in  question  grew  to  a  height  of  seven  feet  in  British 
Guiana  before  it  was  taken  to  England,  and  that  it 
grew  -  even  better  in  England  than  it  did  in  the 
tropics.  If  this  report  is  correct  the  plant  must  be 
something  different  from  the  cotton-grasses  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  genus  Eriophorium.  It  seems  very  un¬ 
likely  that  a  plant  native  in  tropical  regions  in 
British  Guiana  would  grow  well  in  the  cool  tem¬ 
perate  climate  of  England,  and  it  further  seems  very 
improbable  that  a  plant  could  be  developed  and  cul¬ 
tivated  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  rather  thickly 
settled  sections  of  Sussex  and  Kent  in  England  with¬ 
out  becoming  known  to  the  public,  and  especially  to 
those  interested  in  textile  fibers,  lyster  h.  dewey. 

Botanist  in  Charge. 


Sales  Talk  on  Chicken  Culls 

THE  extremely  slow  start  has  especially  em¬ 
phasized  a  brilliant  finish  to  our  special  sale  on 
chicken  culls.  For  some  weeks  we  wistfully 
queried :  “Would  you  like  a  stewing  chicken  at  35 
cents  a  pound?”  The  customer  would  hesitate  a 


moment'  and  then  shake  her  head.  Only  two  brave 
women  ordered,  and  we  comforted  ourselves  with 
the  fact  that  they  continued  to  order.  However, 
there  were  only  two  of  them,  and  we  had  200  culled 
hens  that  were  eating  up  a  small  gold  mine, 
figuratively  speaking. 

Finally  we  evolved  the  following  sales  talk :  “Due 
to  the  high  cost  of  feed  we  are  making  a  big  re¬ 
duction  in  our  supply  of  laying  hens.  In  order  to 
dispose  of  them  as  quickly  as  possible  we  are  selling 
them  at  75  cents  apiece.  They  all  weigh  more  than 
2y2  lbs.  and  less  than  3  lbs.  You  will  find  them 
cheaper  than  any  meat  you  can  possibly  buy.  We 
use  the  broth  for  barley,  rice  or  noodle  soups.  We 
like  the  meat  in  salad  croquettes,  chicken  a  la  King, 
or  just  plain  stewed.  When  the  hen  is  small  enough 
we  like  it  smothered.  Would  you  care  to  order  one 
of  our  Leghorns?” 

The  answer  was  invariably,  “YTes.”  This  is  the 
third  week  since  we  started  the  sales  talk,  and  we 
are  sold  out  of  culls,  with  the  customers  crying  for 
more.  We’ve  started  on  our  neighbors’  culls. 

I  believe  the  fact  that  we  keep  on  talking  after 
suggesting  the  purchase  gives  the  customer  a  chance 
to  think  the  matter  out.  Customers  are  usually  in 
a  “no”  frame  of  mind  when  a  sight-unseen  pur¬ 
chase  is  suggested,  so  we  frankly  borrowed  a  de¬ 
partment  or  mail-order  store  method  of  written 
approach,  of  course,  making  it  applicable  to  our 
case.  Fortunately  mail-order  stores  have  not  yet 

taken  to  dealing  in 
chickens. 

Had  we  felt  finan¬ 
cially  able  to  risk  kill¬ 
ing,  dressing,  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  chickens, 
our  chances  of  selling 
might  have  been  great¬ 
er.  s  However,  whole¬ 
sale,  we  would  never 
have  got  more  than  50 
cents  apiece  for  the 
chickens,  and  if  we  had 
killed  a  great  quantity 
there  would  have  been 
a  chance  we  would  have 
to  sell  wholesale.  We 
were  afraid  to  risk  it. 
Since  the  hens  were 
bargains,  the  customers, 
after  the  first  plunge, 
recognized  the  fact,  and 
they  and  their  friends 
have  rapidly  “cleaned  us  out”  of  all  our  available 
stock.  B.  P. 

Maryland. 


Some  Turkey  Talk 

THE  annual  turkey  supply  for  November  and  De¬ 
cember  trade  has  proved  an  interesting  market 
feature,  owing  to  the  irregular  condition  and  shift¬ 
ing  prices  at  southern  shipping  points.  It  appears 
that  many  of  the  southern  turkeys  were  not  up  to 
standard  in  regard  to  finish  and  were  held  over  for 
more  feeding  owing  to  unsatisfactory  prices  offered 
for  such  stock.  The  result  was  a  slightly  irregular 
price  tendency  at  shipping  points  and  lighter  ar¬ 
rivals  than  expected  from  that  section  at  New  York 
and  other  markets.  Northern  dealers  had  reckoned 
on  one  to  three  cents  higher  average  for  turkeys  this 
year  but  found  themselves  paying  still  more  at  47 
to  49  cents  for  No.  1  stock.  This  state  of  affairs  will 
naturally  tend  to  increase  the  supply  for  Christmas. 

About  one-third  of  the  market  stock  of  turkeys  for 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  is  usually  shipped  from 
Texas,  or  some  500  carloads  out  of  1,500.  Reckoned 
as  turkeys,  this  means  about  1,000,000  turkeys  from 
Texas  and  2,000,000  from  other  sections.  The  pro¬ 
duction  was  supposed  to  be  a  little  lax-ge  this  year 
but  with  some  of  the  southern  stock  held  back  the 
production  figures  were  offset  so  far  as  the  supply 
is  concerned.  Higher  prices  were  due  more  to  the 
cost  of  other  meats  than  to  any  scarcity  of  turkeys. 

Most  of  the  southern  turkeys  are  shipped  in  car- 
lots  but  these  cars  are  filled  with  the  birds  from  a 
large  number  of  farms.  The  southern  farmers  send 
the  turkeys  to  the  packing  houses  in  large  droves  of 
500,  sometimes  1,000,  which  are  driven  along  the 
roads  like  sheep  or  cattle.  The  packing  plants  work 
night  and  day  to  get  the  turkeys  packed  in  barrels 
and  loaded  on  refrigerator  cars.  The  general  de¬ 
mand  prefers  the  young  tom  turkeys  of  medium 
weight  but  there  is  a  sale  for  young  hens  and  even 


Many  like  the  white  turkey  because  of  their  less  roaming  habit  than  some  other  breeds.  This  picture  shoics  a 

group  at  Shelton  Homestead  Farm,  Essex  County,  N.  Y. 
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the  fat  old  hens  are  preferred  for  some  classes  of 
trade.  The  thin  old  tom  turkeys  are  sold  at  lower 
prices  but  are  considered  bargains  by  those  who 
know  how  to  make  them  tender  by  long  cooking. 
Many  of  the  hotels  and  restaurants  buy  this  class  of 
turkeys. 

The  source  of  the  holiday  turkey  has  moved  south¬ 
ward  rapidly  within  the  memory  of  many  who  cele¬ 
brate  this  season’s  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
feast  days.  Years  ago  the  holiday  turkey  usually 
meant  Rhode  Island  or  Vermont.  Later  it  was 
quite  likely  to  be  of  Kentucky  origin.  For  the  past 
dozen  years  many  Western  States  have  taken  up  the 
turkey  business  while  many  eastern  farmers  have 
given  it  up.  Much  has  been  learned  about  preven¬ 
tion  of  disease  and  keeping  young  birds  alive  and 
growing.  There  are  now  about  30  important  turkey 
shipping  States,  led  by  Texas  and  followed  by  a 
half  dozen  States  of  the  Southwest  and  Central 
Northwest.  Some  people  may  have  their  feast  day 
turkey  from  Argentina,  which  has  been  shipping 
increasing  quantities  under  refrigeration. 

The  weather  has  been  rather  warm  for  poultry 
trade  this  season  and  spoilage  of  some  lots  is  re¬ 
ported.  Supplies  of  miscellaneous  poultry  have  been 
rather  too  liberal  in  the  large  cities  and  some  had 
to  he  reserved  in  cold  storage.  Fresh-killed  roast¬ 
ing  chickens  have  been  selling  in  New  York  at  30  to 
3S  cents  per  pound  and  western  dry-packed  at  30  to 
35  cents,  with  dry-packed  fowls  at  23  to  33  cents. 
There  is  only  a  light  demand  for  ducks  at  the 
Thanksgiving  market,  also  a  light  sale  for  geese, 
but  these  will  be  in  favor  for  the  Christmas  trade. 

G.  B.  F. 


City  Men  With  Farms 

MANY  dwellers  in  the  cities  have  bought  farms. 

Some  farmers  want  to  quit,  and  city  men  crave 
an  outlet.  Business  men  know  that  farm  land  is 
a  good  thing  for  a  permanent  investment,  and  again 
some  who  were  farm  boys  have  a  hankering  for  en¬ 
joyment  back  there  like  they  had  at  the  old  swim¬ 
ming  hole,  the  orchards  and  woods.  A  few  of  these 
have  an  idea  that  there  is  money  in  farming  with 
applied  business  principles,  and  they  hope  to  show 
the  regulars.  Some  of  the  investors  are  satisfied 
that  it  is  a  safe  place  for  money,  but  the  majority 
figure  on  spending  an  old  age  there,  or  having  a 
place  for  the  week-end  for  the  family,  or  for  vaca¬ 
tions.  They  aim  to  get  what  revenue  they  can,  and 
many  have  been  the  letters  to  this  writer,  asking 
for  advice. 

It  would  be  better  to  go  to  a  few  practical  opera¬ 
tors  nearby,  but  this  is  written  to  cover  the  subject 
in  a  general  way.  There  is  a  fine  chance  for  pleas¬ 
ure  and  more  or  less  profit  for  these  men.  It  will 
not  be  in  tearing  up  the  ground,  and  growing  the 
products  that  the  mob  farmers  have  made  a  bur¬ 
den,  but  in  engaging  in  lines  that  too 
many  regulars  have  missed.  If  they 
will  let  these  farms  stay  in  grass  and 
make  a  start  on  them  with  registered 
live  stock,  the  places  will  not  only  be 
more  beautiful  but  more  valuable. 

Also  the  animals  will  be  nice  asso¬ 
ciates  that  the  owners  will  be  proud 
to  show  to  their  friends.  Good  live 
stock  makes  a  farm  look  like  a  park, 
and  the  owner  is  proud  of  it  as  a  boy. 

I  have  seen  hard-headed  business  men 
act  silly  about  them,  and  could  not 
blame  them  when  forgetting  the  city’s 
grind. 

This  purebred  live  stock  field  is  one 
which  has  not  been  overworked,  and 
will  not  be  during  the  life  of  any  in¬ 
vestor.  We  are  crossing  oceans  to  try 
to  keep  it  at  par.  All  our  needs  should 
be  grown  at  home,  but  it  seems  farm¬ 
ers  have  lost  a  lot  of  confidence  in  in- 
*  vestments,  and  in  their  vocation.  Evei’y 
man  with  good  horseflesh,  purebred 
beef  cattle,  and  all  kinds  of  sheep  is 
sitting  pretty  right  now.  They  are  a  national  deficit 
and  sure  to  pay  in  days  near  and  remote.  Farmers 
have  been  competing  with  each  other  to  get  surplus, 
while  these  branches  have  been  neglected.  They 
must  be  profitable. 

Take  a  look  at  the  kind  of  beef  that  consumers 
are  trying  to  eat.  About  half  of  it  is  cut  from  “crit¬ 
ters”  with  corrugated  backs  and  sickle  hams.  Near¬ 
ly  all  the  eastern  feeders  have  left  an  empty  field 
because  they  cannot  get  the  beef  breeds  nearer  than 
the  far  plains,  or  the  Panhandle  of  Texas.  Few  ani¬ 
mals  go  to  the  block  with  any  suet  in  them,  nor  any 
of  their  muscles  lubricated  with  that  tasty,  albumin¬ 
ous  lining.  There  is  a  field  for  thousands  to  breed 
and  feed  beef  cattle,  and  send  this  pale,  tasteless 


stuff  to  cans,  bologna  and  weiners,  highly  seasoned 
to  give  it  some  taste.  Let  men  who  like  nice,  blocky, 
square-built  cattle  go  to  growing  them.  If  they  do 
not  like  to  milk,  they  can  do  as  the  writer  did,  let 
the  calves  do  it,  and  grow  good  ones. 

Better  still,  and  far  less  laborious  are  sheep.  Noth¬ 
ing  enriches,  cleans  up,  beautifies  and  ornaments  a 
place  like  sheep.  I  can  tell  a  sheep  farm  passing 
by  it  at  80  miles  on  hour.  Besides  they  are  not 


With  the  Young  Stock 


only  a  national,  but  a  world  deficit,  and  will  never, 
during  the  life  of  any  reader  cause  wails  from  farm 
relievers  about  surplus,  or  government  subsidies  for 
export.  They  will  get  more  of  their  living  from 
grass  and  hay  than  any  other  animal,  and  only  a 
small  section  of  a  farm  is  needed  to  grow  their 
grain.  Most  of  these  city  farm  investors  choose  hilly 
or  rolling  land  for  the  scenery,  the  proper  place  for 
sheep.  They  are  the  greatest  labor,  machinery,  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  general  supply  savers,  and  after  the 
original  investment  in  ewes,  they  willingly  go  on 
adding  to  the  flock. 

We  would  not  advise  cropping  any  of  these  places. 
Far  too  many  who  know  how  are  at  that.  There 
are  horses,  beef  cattle  and  sheep,  all  of  which  are 
good  farm  company,  and  they  are  short.  Dairying 


means  labor  and  a  lot  of  feed,  and  it  is  close  to 
being  overdone.  Hogs  require  much  grain  and  muss 
up  a  place.  As  a  sheepman,  and  also  as  an  econo¬ 
mist  we  would  put  enough  ewes  on  each  of  these 
places  to  grow  a  flock  for  its  full  capacity.  If  han¬ 
dled  properly  they  will  pay  good  interest  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  land  and  sheep,  and  that  is  about  all  the 
investor  expects  except  the  pleasure  of  ownership. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


My  Wisconsin  Farm  Vacation 

SPENT  the  Summer  on  my  uncle’s  farm  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  He  had  a  large  hay  crop.  We  put  in 
121  loads.  I  am  sending  some  pictures  taken  during 


Summer.  My  uncle  has  a  herd  of  Holstein  cows, 
and  a  purebred  Holstein  bull.  He  sends  all  his  milk 
to  the  cheese  factory.  While  I  wras  there  he  was 
sending  an  average  of  700  lbs.  a  day.  I  drove  the 
milk  to  the  cheese  factory. 

All  the  farmers  in  Wisconsin  have  automobiles, 
but  I  like  the  horses  best.  I  rode  the  horses  and 
drove  them,  too.  Twice  I  drove  a  team  with  stock  to 
market  13  miles  away.  For  fun  my  aunt  and  I 
went  calling  in  the  old  top  buggy.  I  stayed  all  Sum¬ 
mer  because  I  wanted  to  see  the  thrashing. 

New  Jersey.  eric  r.  lorentzen. 


Through  the  Virginia  Hill  Country 

I  H AYE  just  had  an  interesting  motor  trip  from 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  to  Asheville,  N.  C.,  and  re¬ 
turn.  I  noted  in  the  country  between  Bluefield,  W. 
Ya.  and  Bristol,  which  is  on  the  Virginia-Tennessee 
border,  many  flocks  of  sheep  and  droves  of  turkeys, 
the  latter  being  mostly  of  the  bronze  variety.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  these  birds  march  across 
the  field  like  an  invading  army  taking  the  available 
insects  as  they  go.  The  turkey,  I  believe,  is  the 
principal  contribution  to  the  new  world  made  to 
poultry. 

We  saw  the  result  of  one  disastrous  orchard  ex¬ 
periment  on  a  mountain  ridge  near  Asheville,  N.  C. 
An  orchard  of  23,000  acres  planted  out  over  12  years 
ago  has  never  borne  a  crop  worth  gathering.  This 
orchard  was  piped  for  spraying  by  gravity  with  a 
tank  on  a  high  point.  The  spraying  has  been 
abandoned  in  this  orchard  and  it  is  gradually  revert¬ 
ing  to  a  state  of  nature.  A  nearby  orchard  of  5,000 
acres  with  trees  of  similar  age,  was  fortunate  in 
having  a  few  coves  and  hollows  and  produces  some 
very  nice  fruit— this  year  possibly  1,500  bushels  of 
apples  and  last  year  3,000.  The  general  altitude  of 
these  two  orchards  is  around  3,000  feet  and  frost 
is  apparently  the  great  factor  which  prevents  fruit¬ 
fulness.  A  nearby  orchard  well  sheltered  in  a 
mountain  cove,  I  was  told,  produced  five  fair  crops 
in  the  past  six  years. 

One  of  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Stations  is 
located  on  the  road  between  Black  Mountain  and 
Asheville.  This  station  has  a  very  nice  orchard  and 
they  had  about  1,000  bushels  of  Limbertwigs  in 
storage.  These  apples  are  not  handsome,  being  dull 
colored,  but  are  excellent  keepers,  keeping  in  good 
condition  in  common  storage  until  May.  It  seems 
that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  high-quality  apples  that 
keep  well,  so  many  of  our  highest  quality  apples  not 
being  of  great  value  after  January. 

Kanawha  Co.,  W.  Ya.  John  e.  cannaday. 


Saving  Tomato  Seeds 

OME  time  ago  I  noticed  a  query  regarding  the 
saving  of  tomato  seed  and  although  it  may  be 
a  trifle  late  will  describe  the  way  I  do  it.  I  like  the 
old-fashioned  manner  of  saving  by  the 
fermentation  method  which  is  a  very 
simple  operation,  and  if  a  little  care 
is  exercised  the  seed  is  fully  as  strong 
and  much  cleaner  than  can  be  secured 
by  any  other  method. 

Use  dead  ripe  fruit,  dig  or  squeeze 
out  the  pulp  into  any  suitable  con¬ 
tainer.  Add  two  parts  of  water  to  one 
of  pulp.  Let  stand  in  a  warm  place 
one  or  two  days  until  the  mass  starts 
to  sour  and  ferment.  Stir  the  mixture 
and  the  seeds  will  sink  below,  then 
pour  or  dip  off  the  thick  residue  and 
the  seeds  will  be  found  in  the  bottom. 
Fill  up  the  receptacle  with  clear  water, 
stir  and  pour  off.  Do  this  two  or  three 
times,  then  turn  the  seeds  out  on  a 
cloth  to  dry. 

The  only  drawback  to  this  method 
is  that  if  a  person  is  careless  and 
leaves  the  pulp  too  long  before  the 
pouring  off  the  seeds  may  start  to 
sprout,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  atten¬ 
tion.  or  rather  lack  of  attention.  Seeds 
that  are  saved  by  this  method  are  white  and  clean, 
and  will  run  freely  through  a  drill  without  clogging. 

A  word  about  the  selection  of  fruits  from  which 
seed  is  to  be  saved  may  not  be  amiss.  It  is  a  good 
rule  always  to  save  seed  from  the  fruits  that  are 
taken  from  the  best  plants,  and  not  from  just  the 
best  fruits  picked  at  random.  I  would  rather  have 
seed  saved  from  a  poor  tomato  growing  on  a  good 
plant  than  that  taken  from  a  good  big  tomato  on  a 
poor  plant.  The  plant  that  has  the  most  good  to¬ 
matoes  is  what  we  are  after.  It  will  pay  anyone 
who  intends  to  save  his  own  seed  to  go  through  his 
patch  at  the  beginning  of  the  picking  season  and 
mark  those  plants  which  are  the  most  thrifty  look¬ 
ing.  and  that  contain  the  most  tomatoes  that  are 
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true  to  the  type  he  wishes  to  grow.  By 
leaving  theSfe  plants  to  mature  their  en¬ 
tire  crop  for  seed  one  will  be  sure  of 
having  seed  that  will  produce  a  bumper 
crop  under  fair  conditions.  C.  W. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Queen  Elizabeth  Oak 

The  ancient  oak  tree  figured  on  the 
first  page  is  credited  with  being  one 
thousand  years  old,  and  measures  11 
yards  around  its  girth.  Its  old  limbs  are 
supported  by  over  100  yards  of  stout 
chain,  and  the  village  blacksmith,  George 
Bartholomew,  shown  in  the  picture,  is 
guardian  of  the  tree.  This  tree  is  at 
Northiam,  Sussex,  England ;  we  do  not 
know  whether  Queen  Elizabeth  had  any 
actual  association  with  it,  but  it  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  large  and  mature  tree  when 
that  determined  lady  ruled  England.  Oak 
trees  live  to  a  great  age,  although  the 
oldest  of  them  are  mere  infants  compared 
with  the  age  of  the  giant  California 
Sequoias  or  redwoods. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  ancient 
oaks  recorded  in  the  British  Isles ;  one 
familiar  in  legend  was  Herne’s  Oak  in 
Windsor  Forest,  which  was  blown  down 
in  1863,  at  an  estimated  age  of  650  years. 
This  was  associated  with  a  legendary 
character  called  Herne  the  Hunter,  and 
the  oak  was  avoided  by  the  superstitious, 
who  connected  it  with  supernatural  hap¬ 
penings. 


Some  Garden  Jottings 

A  Bit  Somber. — Many  frosts  have  done 
their  pinching  work,  until  one  after  an¬ 
other  the  tender-top  plants  gave  up.  Yet 
I  rather  like  to  see  the  stark  brown 
stems,  crackling  leaves  and  withered 
flower  heads.  Good  garden  practice  might 
yank  out  all  of  these  dead  annuals,  cut  off 
the  others  at  the  ground  and  rake  things 
over  neatly  while  this  trash  is  turning  to 
ashes  in  a  bonfire.  I  do  this  with  some, 
where  the  conventionality  which  con¬ 
siders  a  neighbor’s  feelings  appeals,  but 
the  wild  part  of  the  flower  garden  will  be 
untouched  except  by  the  storms.  Then 
one  of  these  mornings  there  will  be  beau¬ 
tiful  blossoms  all  over  them — white  and 
soft,  some  stems  nodding  with  the  snow  s 
weight.  Underground  the  roots  of  the 
perennials  are  thinking  their  Winter 
thoughts  or  sleeping.  It  is  bedtime  for 
them,  and  bedtime  is  not  so  bad  after  a 

long  day.  .  . ,  . 

Bonfires. — I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
burning  garden  matter  that  might  rot 
down  in  a  compost  corner,  but  a  thor¬ 
ough  clearing  in  the  vegetable  patch  is 
desirable  in  upsetting  the  Winter  ar¬ 
rangements  of  insect  pests  and  perhaps 
some  spores.  This  year  the  cornstalks 
are  pulled  up  and  burned.  That  makes 
way  with  any  stray  corn-borers. 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  Crop.— 
I  like  the  business  way  in  which  this 
plant  grows,  as  well  as  the  handsome 
yellow  flowers,  so  have  let  them  spread 
in  waste  places.  I  do  nothing  with  the 
roots  except  now  and  then  eat  one  raw, 
but  occasionally  friends  ask  for  some 
to  put  in  background  corners. 

Garden  Work. — For  some  time  now 
this  will  consist  mainly  of  thinking  about 
it  and  laying  out  a  few  new  plans.  There 
is,  however,  one  crop  that  will  be  cul¬ 
tivated  with  some  regularity,  and  that  is 
a  sizable  pile  of  cordwood.  As  there  is 
now  no  daylight  to  “save,”  an  hour  or 
twTo  in  the  evening  can  be  _  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  on  this  crop,  stopping  occasion¬ 
ally  to  look  up  at  the  Pleiades,  Orion, 
the  Dog  Star  and  others  in  that  proces¬ 
sion  now  marching  majestically  across 
the  Winter  sky.  w.  w.  h. 


Notes  from  a  Jersey  Garden 

The  particularly  mild  weather  we  have 
had  has  been  the  means  of  prolonging  the 
bloom  of  many  garden  plants  here  and  as 
I  write  there  are  a  number  of  kinds  al¬ 
most  in  full  bloom.  As  is  frequently  the 
case — and  this  season  has  been  no  excep¬ 
tion — we  often  have  quite  a  severe  frost 
and  then  a  long  spell  of  lovely  fine 
weather,  and  by  taking  advantage  and 
covering  up  the  plants  during  the  first 
few  frosts  the  flowering  season  can  be 
much  prolonged  or  lengthened. 

As  I  write  the  giant  mignonette  is  still 
in  full  bloom,  also  a  number  of  pansies 
and  the  well-known  double  English  daisy, 
and  once  more  the  advantage  of  a  south 
slope  for  a  garden  lias  impressed  itself 
on  my  mind.  The  Dahlias  have  now  been 
all  dug  up  and  placed  in  Winter  quarters 
in  the  cellar  and  those  grown  in  pots  are 
allowed  to  remain  there,  as  when  the 
pots  are  placed  in  the  cellar  and  properly 
labelled  it  is  easy  to  know  the  varieties 
when  Spring  comes.  Plants  inside  the 
cold  frame  are  growing  almost  like  Sum¬ 
mer  yet,  and  it  is  no  small  satisfaction 
to  be  able  to  go  out  and  get  fresh  lettuce, 
radishes,  parsley,  etc.,  green  and  crisp, 
just  when  you  want  it.  By  the  way,  it 
may  be  well  to  mention  the  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  new  parsley.  Instead 
of  the  thin  scraggy  plants  and  long 
growth  of  the  old  varieties,  we  now  have 
strong  vigorous  plants  with  dark  green 
leaves,  and  so  crimped  they  are  almost 
like  a  handsome  fern,  and  all  this  without 
detracting  from  their  usefulness  or  flavor 
in  any  way. 

For  a  good  frame  lettuce  for  home  or 
family  use  the  Black-seeded  Simpson  is 


certainly  hard  to  beat.  While  it  does  not 
form  a  solid  head  like  the  cabbage  varie¬ 
ties  it  seems  here  to  be  reliable  at  all 
times  and  seasons  either  Summer  or 
Winter,  and  its  tenderness  and  flavor  are 
much  to  its  advantage. 

The  double  English  violets  are  now 
well  set  with  buds,  and  this  brings  to 
mind  the  fact  that  like  many  other 
plants,  and  also  trees  and  shrubs,  the 
previous  season's  growth  often  spells  the 
difference  of  success  or  failure  in  the 
garden  or  farm  crop.  House  plants  for 
the  living  rooms  and  dwelling  are  now 
all  in,  and  the  geraniums  that  were  kept 
in  plunged  pots  all  Summer  are  in  full 
bloom. 

Ficus  elastica,  the  well-known  rubber 
plant,  is  a  good  iron-clad  plant  (so  to 
speak)  for  general  use  in  living  rooms 
or  dwellings,  as  it  is  easily  taken  care  of, 
is  not  affected  by  insects  of  any  kind,  and 
will  thrive  almost  anywhere  even  under 
what  may  be  termed  abuse.  Aspidistra 
lurida  is  also  a  good  plant  for  house  use, 
and  has  the  peculiarity  of  flowering  al¬ 
most  if  not  quite  underground,  and  is 
very  curious  in  this  respect.  A  large 
specimen  of  Nephrolepis  Bostoniensis 
(the  well-known  Boston  fern)  is  a  great 
favorite  here,  and  fills  a  large  window 
with  its  rich  green  leaves.  While  an  old 
variety  now  it  is  still  very  handsome  as 
its  strong  sturdy  growth  and  bright  fresh 
color  ahvays  appeals  to  the  lover  of  this 
class  of  plants. 

Looking  into  the  kitchen  today  (while 
the  cook  was  not  around)  I  found  several 
small  plants  of  dwarf  Coleus  that  were 
particularly  bright  and  attractive  and 
those  Rural  readers  who  have  particu¬ 
larly  warm  rooms  might  well  try  a  plant 
or  two  of  these.  Flowering  Begonias  are 
nearly  always  successful  in  the  house 
of  warm  temperature,  and  the  number  of 
varieties  is  almost  endless,  from  the  small 
green-leaved  sorts  to  the  large  elephants’ 
ear  of  the  Rex.  section,  and  most  of 
them  are  extremely  handsome  plants, 
even  when  not  in  flower. 

lmpatiens  Sultani  or  dwarf  balsam  is 
an  easily  grown  plant  and  its  bright  pink 
flowers  and  quick  growth  make  it  a  gen¬ 
eral  favorite  as  a  house  plart.  On  look¬ 
ing  outdoors  today  I  came  across  a  large 
plant  of  the  English  lavender,  and  its 
delightful  fragrance  caused  me  to  cut  off 
some  long  sprays  and  bring  indoors  for 
the  odor.  To  those  who  wish  to  grow 
this  plant  in  the  garden  I  would  say  be 
sure  to  get  the  real  English  or  Lavandula 
vera  and  not  the  common  or  spike  laven¬ 
der  as  the  latter  is  much  inferior  in  frag¬ 
rance,  but  is  used  often  for  painting  and 
in  the  art  line — particular  for  painting 
on  china  and  glass  that  is  fired  in  a  kiln. 
The  well-known  rose  geranium  is  a  nice 
plant  for  a  comparatively  cool  living 
room  and  its  fragrance  is  generally  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  almost  everyone.  The  speci¬ 
mens  grown  here  in  the  windows  seem  to 
be  appreciated  by  all,  as  I  notice  that 
nearly  every  person  in  passing  seems  to 
like  to  give  them  a  “nip”  and  you  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  blame  them  for  so  doing. 

The  aquatic  plants  outdoors  here  are 
now  covered  with  hotbed  sashes  and  will 
soon  be  banked  up  all  around  to  keep 
the  roots  from  freezing.  It  is  almost 
wonderful  what  may  be  done  with  care 
in  this  way,  as  many  tender  aquatics  like 
the  Egyptian  lotus,  Myriophyllum,  etc., 
may  easily  be  wintered  over,  and  when 
the  weather  opens  in  the  Spring  they  are 
all  in  place  ready  to  grow  and  delight  the 
plant  lover  by  their  beauty  and  hardiness. 

h.  w.  hales. 


Perennial  Four-o’clocks 

In  this  vicinity  is  one  of  those  modern 
multiple  apartment-houses.  Since  known 
to  me  10  years,  there  has  been  growing 
on  the  narrow  strip  of  soil-surface  be¬ 
tween  its  walls  and  the  street-walk  a 
border  of  four-o’clocks.  We  noticed  that 
the  plants  grew  larger  year  after  year, 
especially  those  that  crowded  the  wall. 
To  satisfy  a  small  part  of  my  craving  for 
knowledge,  I  questioned  one  of  the  ten¬ 
ants  and  learned  that  the  roots  of  the 
plants  nearest  the  wall,  warmed  by  the 
slight  heat  leakage  from  the  basement, 
“lived  over”  and  grew  larger  than  those 
from  seed.  Also  that  they  started  and 
came  into  bloom  earlier.  What  is  the 
proper  care  of  the  roots  so  as  to  -benefit 
by  this  trait,  though  not  having  that  heat 
leakage  to  preserve  them?  Could  we 
cover  the  ground  with  trash  to  prevent 
frequent  freezing  and  thawing,  and  thus 
save  them  without  digging  them,  and  if 
we  do  dig  them,  what  is  the  proper  care? 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa.  w.  s.  R. 

The  plant  commonly  called  four-o’clock 
or  marvel  of  Peru,  Mirabilis  Jalapa,  is 
usually  treated  here  as  a  tender  annual, 
but  it  makes  tuberous  roots  in  tropical 
and  semi-tropical  countries,  and  some¬ 
times  makes  these  tubers  here,  even  as 
far  north  as  New  York.  In  the  case 
described,  the  plants  have  a  most  con¬ 
genial  situation,  warm  and  sheltered. 
Our  guess  is  that  these  plants  have  made 
the  tuberous  roots  which  ordinarily  must 
be  lifted  and  stored  like  Dahlia  tubers. 
The  warmth  given  by  the  wall  of  a  well- 
heated  building  probably  keeps  the  soil 
free  from  frost  and  the  tubers  thus  live 
over,  and  grow  stronger  year  by  year. 
While  such  a  case  has  not  come  under 
our  own  observation  it  is  quite  possible. 

Naturally,  these  strong  plants,  with 
warm  protected  soil,  would  bloom  early, 
and  make  robust  growth.  Sometimes,  in 
a  sheltered  place,  four-o’clocks  ripen 
seed  which  is  self-sown  and  these  seed¬ 


lings  are  usually  earlier  than  those  sown 
artificially.  If  your  plants  make  tubers, 
they  should  be  lifted  before  hard  freezing, 
and  stored  in  a  cool  cellar  but  where  the 
temperature  does  go  down  to  freezing, 
like  Dahlia  roots. 


That  Christmas  Problem 

Each  year  the  old  problem  of  a  kindly 
remembrance  that  -will  not  be  out  of 
reach  of  the  giver  and  will  stay  by  and 
be  useful  to  the  receiver  throughout  the 
year,  comes  up. 

Each  year  we  receive  many  orders 
from  our  old  friends  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  to  be  sent  as  a  Christmas 
remembrance  to  their  friends,  and  this 
kindly  co-operative  spirit  on  the  part  of 
our  mutual  friends  makes  possible  the 
ever-broadening  influence  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  good  to  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  circle  of  readers. 

As  a  Christmas  gift,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  ideal. 

It  is  a  weekly  reminder  throughout  the 
year. 

It  is  interesting  to  all  members  of  the 
family. 

It  is  the  business  farmer’s  paper,  free 
from  fraudulent  advertisements. 

It  deals  most  helpfully,  entertainingly 
and  thoroughly  with  rural  life. 

This  year  we  are  preparing  to  make 
this  form  of  remembrance  most  complete, 
by  sending  each  person  who  is  presented 
with  a  subscription  a  Christmas  card 
with  the  name  and  greeting  of  the  one 
presenting  the  subscription. 

We  wish  to  thank  old  friends  and  sub¬ 
scribers  for  their  kindly  appreciation  and 
hearty  co-operation  received  during  the 
past  year,  and  to  wish  you,  each  and 
every  one,  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 
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SURE  CROPS 


Both  Kellys’  guarantee  and 
the  certification  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  assure  you  the  kind 
of  fruit  you  will  get  from  the 
trees  you  buy. 

Propagated  only  on  whole 
root  imported  seedlings,  Kel¬ 
lys’  trees  are  healthy,  most 
productive  and  disease  re¬ 
sisting. 

Write  for  1929  Catalog  and 
low  prices.  No  agents— you 
deal  direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

167  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y* 

Est.  1880 

KELLYS’ 

„  Ce/djjfads 

True-fo-Nanve  Fruit  Trees 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  stand  ai  d  varieties, 

Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapep,  Asp., 
everything  at  wholesale 
prices— direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG— telle  everything. 
Mailed  on  request. 


ivoiicu  v j j  1  cqucot. 

E  W  Townsend  &  Sons  2LD  Reliable  nurseries 
“*  n.  1  uwuseno  Of  oons  2s  vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on" 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season  No¬ 
vember  1st  to  May  1st. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md 
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C.  N.  ROBINSON  4  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten- 
onosecurely  fastened. Circular 

GLASS  •  •  S3. SO  Par  Box 

Deyt  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


DUAWUUU  tal.  Well  rooted  plants,  GI.20  dozen. 

delivered.  MAX  NURSERY  -  Mineral.  VlrBlnla 


Gladiolus 


will  be  queen  of  your  garden 
with  our  stock.  Send  for  list. 
E.  N.  TILTON  •  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

RAW  PUR-GINSENG 
Tomkins  Cove  New  York 


FLAT  PRICES 

MINK— DARK . No.  1-No.  2 . $15.00  to  $18  00 

DEEP  RED— RED  FOX...  No.  1— No.  2 .  14.00  to  17  00 

COON— DARK . No.  1— No.  2 .  6  50  to  7.50 

GREYF0X.... .  No. 1— No. 2 .  3  00  to  4.00 

SKUNK . No.  1-No.  2 .  2  BO  to  2  80 

SKUNK . No.  3-No.  4 .  1.20  to  1.60 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
Suarantee  editorial  page.  : 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley  -  Peas  -  Corn  -  Cabbage  -  Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease  -  freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


1501 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 


l  to  Clear  Land  a 


HO 


OOl 

Down 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England, 

Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  *  aymtnfi 

cr  in  four  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  nrices  and  catalog — get  my 

1928  introductory  offer.  \  Comes 


B.  A.  FULLER, 
Pres. 

Hercules  Mfg .  Co, 

830  29th  St. 
Centerville,  Iowa 


complete 
ready  to 
use 


KILL  RATS 

Without  Endangering  Your 
Livestock,  Poultry,  Cats  or  Dogs 

USE  GENUINE 

Red  Squill  Powder 

Recommended  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  an  Effective  Raticide 

i/4-lb.  can  $1.00  ~) 

1-lb.  can  -  $1.75  [  PREPAID 
5-lb.  can  -  $7.00  J 

Inquiries  Solicited  from  Dealers 

ASIA  DRUG  COMPANY,  INC. 
236  Water  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


MakeaTractorofYourCar 


Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  your  Ford  or  Chevrolet. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.  Box  48-C  Quincy,  Ill. 


ASawFor$10‘ 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  .Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
|  Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


6‘t  SHAW  du  alltRACTOR 


Fine  for  Truck  Gardena, SmaU 
Farms, Estates.  Does  the  work 
of  5  men.  Plows,  seeds,  cul¬ 
tivates,  rung-  b^lt  machinery 
Single  or  Twin  Engines, 
riding  or  walking  types. 


Try  It  lO  Days 

on  your  own  work  at  oar 
.  '  LIBE 


kJ  Write  for  LlBER^^ 


risk,  write  ror 
TlUAUQFFETta 

FACTORY  PRIG 


Land  our 

FACTORY  PRICE.  . 

SHAW  MFG.  CO., 


peed 

/  Can 
be  equipped 
with 
revent 
Pat.Toel 
Control 

1712  FRONT  ST.,  Galesburg,  Kan. 


Skunks  other  Furs  Wanted 

In  Business  Thirty-two  Years.  Write  for  Price  List. 

C1IAKLKS  A.  KAUN’E 
284  Bridge  Street  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PAltK  KOW,  NEW  YORK 
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Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 
efficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.-SO, 
$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 

doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Tne  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

Every  now  and  then  some  writer  of 
popular  articles  has  to  become  very  con¬ 
fidential  and  tell  us  how  scientists  are 
planning  on  entirely  supplanting  the  sun 
by  electric  lights,  or  else  just  how  inef¬ 
ficient  our  tree  fruit  plants  are  in  taking 
several  years  to  produce  their  first  crop 
and  then  producing  just  one  crop  a  year. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  scientists 
have  no  such  delusions,  for  they  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  they  still  know  next  to  nothing 
of  what  goes  on  in  the  simplest  little 
plant.  We  think  it  will  be  some  years 
before  synthetic  apples  and  peaches  are 
produced. 

The  fillers  in  15  acres  of  our  apple  or¬ 
chard  are  now  all  cut  out  at  a  cost  of 
about  $300.  This  includes  the  cutting 
down  flush  with  the  ground  of  about  700 
trees  of  Baldwin,  Stayman  and  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  the  tractor  operation  costs  in 
hauling  them  to  the  brush  pile.  The 
smaller  limbs  were  burned,  and  the  larger 
ones  and  the  trunks  were  sawed  up  with 
a  buzz  saw  into  two-foot  lengths  for  fire¬ 
places.  The  latter  operation  took  a  day 
and  a  half.  This  firewood  will  probably 
sell  for  about  $10  for  half  a  short  cord 
which  will  help  defray  the  expenses  of 
removal.  The  most  lasting  effect  of  the 
filler  removal  will  be  on  the  yields  for 
the  next  few  seasons.  It  will  probably 
take  three  years  before  the  yields  come 
up  to  that  of  this  year. 

Pennsylvania  peach  growers  are  being 
advised  to  do  their  dormant  peach  spray¬ 
ing  this  Fall,  if  possible.  This  comes 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  past,  unfavor¬ 
able  Spring  weather  has  sometimes  re¬ 
sulted  in  spraying  after  the  buds  have 
started.  As  the  spores  of  the  peach-leaf 
curl  start  to  germinate  and  enter  the 
peach  buds  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell, 
and  since  spraying  after  the  spores  have 
started  their  work  is  useless  for  this  dis¬ 
ease,  severe  infections  have  followed.  It 
is  necessary  to  spray  our  orchard  not 
later  than  January  or  early  February 
for  this  pest,  taking  advantage  of  the 
Spring-like  days  which  occur  now  and 
then  in  these  months,  when  spraying  is 
practicable. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  freezes,  the 
strawberry  bed  will  be  mulched  with  some 
clean  straw.  We  still  have  painful  memo¬ 
ries  of  what  happened  this  past  season 
when  the  wheat  in  the  wheat  straw 
started  to  grow  in  the  strawberry  bed. 
Next  year  we  hope  to  grow  enough 
Japanese  millet  to  be  cut  before  it  heads 
just  for  this  purpose  of  mulching. 

The  fruit  spot  caused  by  a  fungus 
brooks  spot  has  caused  three-fourths  of 
a  million  dollars  damage  in  just  four 
counties  in  Southeastern  Ohio,  according 
to  an  official  report.  It  is  causing  what 
should  be  No.  1  fruit  to  go  into  No.  2 
and  culls. 

A  nation-wide  radio  hook-up  was  used 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  inform  farmers  that  they  should  not 
delay  buying  their  needed  supplies  of 
grass  and  clover  seeds  in  the  hopes  of 
lower  prices  than  now  prevail.  This  is 
of  note  to  those  intending  to  sow  a 
legume  or  Blue  grass  in  their  orchards 
this  next  Spring  and  Summer. 

The  largest  number  of  trees  ever  ex¬ 
amined  in  a  single  year  for  peach  yellows 
and  yet  the  lowest  percentage  of  disease 
is  reported  for  1928  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  In  1921  when 
the  inspection  work  was  begun,  287,46(5 
trees  were  examined  with  a  total  of  4.45 
per  cent  found  diseased  contrasted  with 
922,540  inspected  in  192S  with  .14  per 
cent  infected. 

Correspondence  with  a  nurseryman  re¬ 
garding  the  red  variations  of  the  Rome 
Beauty  brought  out  the  fact  that  he  had 
an  assortment  of  these  as  follows :  Gallia 
Beauty,  Red  Rome,  Dark  Red  Rome  and 
one  other  red  variation  of  this  sort.  Un¬ 
der  the  conditions  in  this  State  the  stand¬ 
ard  advice  is  to  plant  the  strains  show¬ 
ing  the  most  color  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  where  the  usual  type  of  particu¬ 
lar  variety  in  question  is  known  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  This  includes  Delicious,  Spy, 
Gravenstein,  Rome,  as  well  as  any  other 
sort  which  may  possess  a  more  highly 
colored  variation. 

Strawberry  growers  will  be  interested 
in  a  new  publication  issued  by  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
East  Lansing,  Mich.  This  is  Special 
Bulletin  182,  and.  is  entitled  “Strawberry 
Growing  in  Michigan.”  Michigan’s  small 
fruit  bulletins  are  noteworthy,  particu¬ 
larly  those  on  the  red  and  black  rasp¬ 
berries. 

The  demand  for  the  Spy  makes  us  wish 
that  some  of  our  other  trees  were  of  this 
popular  variety.  Most  of  ours  are  about 
20  years  old  and  are  just  beginning  to 
bear  full  crops  which  is  a  common  com¬ 
plaint  with  Spy.  Well-grown  and  packed, 
they  leave  little  to  be  desired  at  their 
season. 

A  large  co-operative  fruit  packing  as¬ 
sociation  in  Southern  Pennsylvania  sold 
a  comparatively  few  bushels  of  hail- 
peeked  peaches  for  25  cents  a  bushel  this 
past  season.  Shortly  they  were  deluged 
with  tourists  even  from  as  far  south  as 
way  into  Virginia,  all  wanting  the  bar¬ 
gain  peaches.  It  required  considerable 
explaining  to  convince  these  people  that 
this  price  was  just  on  lots  of  a  few 
bushels,  rather  than  a  regular  thing. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 


Did  we  put 
too  low  a 
value  on 
your  feet 


Back  in  October  we  talked  about  your  $11,000  feet — we  got  that 
figure  by  averaging  the  value  set  by  standard  accident  insur¬ 
ance  policies. 

Now  a  lawyer  writes  to  say  that  a  client  has  just  been  awarded 
$30,000  for  a  permanently  injured  ankle.  Well,  perhaps  we  were 
too  low.  We  realize  that  your  feet  are  priceless.  That  is  why 
we  go  to  such  lengths  to  give  you  the  best  possible  footwear. 

We  say  confidently  that  for  long  months  of  solid  comfort  the 
new  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and  overshoes  are  unrivaled. 
We  know  the  quality  of  rubber  and  workmanship  that  goes  into 
Blue  Ribbon  footwear.  We  offer  it  to  you  only  after  it  has 
passed  12  tests  to  prove  it  will  outwear  other  footwear  under 
similar  conditions  of  service. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots 


Red  or  black  uppers.  Gray  soles.  Three  lengths — knee, 
medium,  hip.  Any  judge  of  footwear  can  recognize  the  super¬ 
quality  the  instant  he  sees  and  handles  these  boots.  4  to  11 
layers  of  reinforcements  wherever  wear  is  heaviest. 


Twist  a  “U.  S.”  Blue 
Ribbon  boot.  Then 
watch  it  snap  back  like 
a  rubber  band.  A  strip 
cut  from  the  upper  will 
stretch  more  than  five 
times  its  own  length! 


“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

(all-rubber  arctic) 

Red  upper.  Gray  sole.  Four  or  five  buckles.  The  most  use¬ 
ful  shoe  on  the  farm.  Slips  right  over  your  leather  shoes. 
Kicks  off  in  a  jiffy.  Washes  clean  like  a  boot.  Built  to 
give  you  longer  wear. 


Make  this  test 
yourself 


“U.  S  ”  Galosh 


You’ll  be  glad  to  wear  this  sturdy,  good- 
looking  arctic  anywhere.  It  has  a  long- 
wearing  gray  or  red  sole  and  the  finest 
quality  cashmerette  upper.  Fleece  lining 
for  extra  warmth.  4-  and  5-buckle  heights. 


Will  your  boots  stand  this? 


Think  of  the  punishment  your  boots  must  take — scuffing 
over  concrete  feeding  floors,  scraping  through  ice  and  mud  1 
In  the  Blue  Ribbon  laboratories  a  machine  presses  rubber 
against  swiftly  revolving  emery.  The  rubber  in  some  foot¬ 
wear  chafes  away  at  the  rate  of  4/5”  per  hour.  The  standard 
for  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Rubber  is  1/5”  per  hour. 


FREE  BOOK!  The  Care  of  Farmers’  Feet 


The  Care 
of 

farmers  feet 


This  free  book,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Lelyveld, 
Executive  Director  of  National  Association 
for  Foot  Health,  tells  about  bunions,  corns, 
ingrown  nails,  chilblains,  callouses,  fallen 
arches,  etc.  Address  United  States  RubberCom- 
pany,  Room  712,  1790  Broadway,  New  York. 


Gaytees  is  the  trade- 
marked  name  of  the  new 
tailored  overshoes  made 
only  by  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company.  New 
styles,  new  patterns,  new 
fabrics.  ' 


“u.  s;  BLUE  RIBBON 
heavy  footwear 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

November  29,  1928. 

MILK 

December:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.35. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent, 
in  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2.30;  Class  3,  $2.25. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy .  $0.52% 
Extras,  92  score  . . . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock  . 

Renovated  . 

Sweet,  fancy 
Extra  . . . 

Firsts  . . . 

Seconds  . . 

Centralized  . 


.46  @ 

.44%  @ 
.43  @ 

.38%  @ 
.36  @ 

.42  %@ 
.54  to) 
.53  @ 

.47  @< 

.44  @ 

.44  @ 


i)$0.53 
.52 
.51 
.45% 
.44 
.41% 
.38 
•43% 
.54% 
•53% 
.52 
•45% 
.48 


CHEESE 


State, 


Fresh,  average  run  . . . 

.  .25 

@ 

.25% 

Wis.,  flats,  held . 

.  .26 

@ 

.27% 

Daisies,  fresh . 

.  .24%  @ 

.25 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . 

.$0.66 

@80.67 

Extras . 

@ 

.64 

Average  extras  . . . . 

.  .60 

@ 

.62 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .40 

@ 

.58 

Firsts  . 

.  .35 

@ 

.45 

Pacific  Coast,  white  . . 

.  .45 

®> 

.63% 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.  .66 

@ 

.67 

Gathered,  best . 

@ 

.57 

Common  to  good  . . . 

.  .29 

.45 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS,  RABBITS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.44@$0.48 

Fair  to  good . S0@ 

Roosters  . 16@ 

Fowls  . 24  @ 

Ducks  . 

Geese . 1§@ 

Turkeys,  dry,  nearby  ......  .45 @ 

Maryland  . . . 45  @ 

Virginia  . 43  @ 

Fair  to  good . 35  @ 

Old  toms . 30@ 

Old  hens  . 33  @ 

Northwestern . .  •  .42  @ 

Western  . 40  @ 

Oklahoma . 49  @ 


Ky.-Tenn . 

Texas  . 

Poor  to  good . 

Old  toms  . 

Old  hens  . 

Turkeys,  iced,  Maryland 

Virginia  . 

Western  . 

Old  toms  . 

Old  hens 


.40  @ 
.38  @ 
.30  @ 
.30  @ 
.33  @ 
.40  @ 
.40  @ 
.37  @ 
.30  @ 
.33  @ 


.40 

.25 

.34 

.28 

.28 

.50 

.50 

.48 

.42 

.35 

.40 

.46 

.44 

.43 

.43 

.42 

.37 

.33 

.38 

.45 

.43 

.40 

.32 

.36 

.75 

3.50 


Squabs,  white,  lb . £>5® 

Dark,  doz . 7'29^  o  an 

£ju]]s  .  I.o0@  2.00 

dibits,  cottontail,  pair  ...  -35%  .55 

nnir  .  1.00®  1.25 


36 

.20 

.25 

.26 

.25 


Rabbits 
Jacks,  pair 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.25@$0.30 

Chickens . 20  @ 

Ducks  . 23@ 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits . 21  ag 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  .  7.2o  @  9.50 

nows  .  7.75  @  9.o0 

Calves,*  best  . . 

Common  to  good . 

«}ie(.n  .  5.00@  6.75 

Lambs  . 13.00@13.75 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.20@$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 17®!  .29 

Culls  . 13  @  .16 

Lambs,  h'.h.,  each . 8.00  @ 14.00 

Pigs,  30  to  20  lbs . 17®}  .22 

Steers,  100  lbs . 23.00@28.00 

Bulls  . 14.00  @15.00 

Cows  . 16.00  @17.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.00@$2.25 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 75 @  1.90 

Maine,  150  lbs . 1.85 @  2.15 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 1.50@  2.75 

Bu.  bskt .  1.00@  1.25 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.00@$1.25 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .25 

Cabbage,  ton  . 43.00@48.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.25@  1.75 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.00@  4.00 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 80@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.75@  4.50 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl..  _  16.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  .50@  3.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  5.00@ 

Onions,  100  lbs .  3.50@ 

Parsley,  bu .  1.50@ 


Peas,  bu 
Radishes,  bu. 
Spinach,  bu 


2.00@ 
.50@ 
.50  @ 


Squash,  Marrow,  bbl . 3.00@ 

Hubbard  bbl . 2.50@ 

String  beano,  bu .  1.50@ 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  ....  1.00@ 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.  . . .  1.50@ 


8.00 

5.00 

2.00 

9.00 

1.00 

1.00 

3.25 

4.50 

6.00 

3.00 

1.85 


DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Prices) 


Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.25 @12.50 

Pea  .  9.65®'  9.75 

Red  kidney  . 8.50  @  8.75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.50@$3.50 

Bbl . 2.00®}  12.00 

Pears,  bbl .  3.00@  7.50 

Quinces,  bu . 75@  1.50 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 3.00®]  4.00 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 45 @  .50 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  . 23.00@24.00 

No.  3 . 15.00@21.00 

Clover  mixed . 22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@25.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  No.  Spring . $1.33 

No.  2  red .  1.58% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.04% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 56 

Barley  . . u7% 

Rye  .  1.11% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.58@  .60 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 75  @  .80 

Gathered  . 50@  .70 

Fowls,  lb . 40®  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .60 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02@  .03 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15@  .20 

String  beans,  lb . 30 @  .35 

Lima  beans,  lb . 35@  .40 

Peas,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Lettuce,  head . 05 @  .15 

Onions,  lb . 10@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 05  @  .10 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments. 

Butter.- — Creamery,  lb.,  55c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
52c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  60e;  duck  eggs.,  doz., 
70c;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  45c;  minimum  weight,  all 
eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c;  cottage,  roll,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  4c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  oc;  new  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  4c;  cabbage,  red,  head,  6c;  new  car¬ 
rots,  bch,  5c;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c;  cauliflower, 
lb.,  10c;  endive,  lb.,  8c;  horseradish,  y2  Pt., 
15c;  root,  lb.,  10c;  leek,  bch,  5c;  lettuce,  Ice¬ 
land,  head,  5c;  home-grown,  bcli,  5e;  onions, 
pk.,  30c;  pie  pumpkins,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  new  po¬ 
tatoes,  pk.,  25c;  parsley,  bch,  10c;  peppers,  doz., 
25c;  pieplant,  2  lbs.,  5c;  potatoes,  bu..  85c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  radishes,  bell,  5c;  salsify, 
bch,  10c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  pk.,  30c; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4c;  Summer  squash,  lb., 
2c;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  33c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb.,  -JOe;  geese,  lb., 
35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  35c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  32c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c;  pressed  veal, 
lb.,  40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  20c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  26c; 
hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  stew¬ 
ing  lamb,  lb.,  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c; 

pork  steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  55c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c; 

sliced,  lb.,  38c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork 

loins,  lb.,  28c;  whole  hams,  lb.,  31c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.,  25c;  cider  vinegar, 
gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c:  nigple  sugar,  lb., 
35c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet  cider,  gal., 
40c;  strawberry  plants,  100,  75c;  hickorynuts, 
qt.,  15c;  cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  26  to  28c;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 

fowl 8,  live,  lb.,  25  to  32c;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  25  to  32c;  dressed, 
lb.,  40  to  45c;  springers,  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
Leghorns,  26c;  heavy,  30  to  33c;  squabs,  pair, 
75c  to  $1;  butter,  lb.,  55  to  65c;  eggs,  60  to 
70c;  grade  A,  24-oz.,  case,  $19  to  $19.50;  fancy, 
white,  $20  to  $21;  unclassified,  $15.50  to  $17; 
retail,  70  to  72c;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  55  to  60c; 
duck  eggs,  doz.,  75c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  60c  to  $1;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  60c; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $2  to  $3;  honey,  qt., 
60  to  75c;  cap,  25c;  lettuce,  crate,  75c  to 
$1.65;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.50;  onions,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  65  to  80c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  60c; 
rutabagas,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c; 
turnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  endive,  doz.,  50c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  75e  to  $3.75;  grapes,  lb., 
2 %  to  4c;  pears,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  prunes,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $12  to  $14; 
wheat,  bu.,  new,  1.50. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

This  is  the  week  before  Thanksgiving  when 
everyone  is  thinking  of  the  good  things  to  eat. 
Following  this  line  of  thought  we  are  very  apt 
to  expect  a  demand  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
far  beyond  the  actual.  There  are  of  course 
certain  commodities  which  have  an  unusual  de¬ 
mand  in  that  they  have  a  special  appeal  at 
Thanksgiving  time.  But  in-as-much  as  the  wants 
of  the  trade  are  largely  anticipated,  there  is 
seldom  a  shortage  or  any  great  advance  in  price. 
Cranberries  of  course  generally  move  well  at 
Thanksgiving  time  and  these  have  been  selling 
at  $3  to  $3.50  per  14  barrel  for  early  varieties, 
and  $3.50  to  $4.25  for  late  varieties.  Celery 
has  been  moving  somewhat  better  the  last  few 
days  with  little  change  in  prices.  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  bunches,  large,  ranged  40  ro 
65c,  fancy  75c.  Small  sold  as  low  as  25c  a 
bunch.  Cauliflower  has  been  holding  fairly 
steady  with  most  of  it  coming  from  Long 


Island.  Long  Island  crates  ranged  $1.50  to  $2.50. 
California  also  shipped  some  cauliflower  to  the 
local  market.  Potatoes  continued  very  dull.  In 
the  carlot  market  Pennsylvania  Round  Whites, 
U.  S.  No.  l’s  sold  at  $1.50  per  150-lb.  sack. 
On  the  street  100-lb.  sacks  sold  for  $1  to  $1.10, 
and  the  New  Jersey  potatoes  worked  out  at  40 
to  45c  per  %-bu.  basket.  A  slightly  better  de¬ 
mand  for  fancy  sweet  potatoes  was  reported, 
best  Jerseys  selling  50  to  90c,  few  $1  per  %-bu. 
as  to  quality.  Beets  and  carrots  held  about 
steady,  nearby  beets  ranging  2  to  4c  and 
carrots  2  to  3c  bunch.  Cabbage  has  been  tend¬ 
ing  upward  in  spite  of  the  high  prices,  late  re¬ 
ports  showing  New  York  Danish  commanding 
$40  to  $42  a  ton.  There  has  been  very  little 
change  in  mushrooms.  Supplies  have  been  lib¬ 
eral,  prices  ranging  50c  to  $1.25  per  3-lb. 
basket.  Peppers  are  very  high.  The  few  arriv¬ 
ing  from  Florida  sold  $7.50  to  $11  a  crate. 
Spinach  has  been  selling  50  to  75c  a  bushel,  and 
pumpkins  were  quoted  $3  to  $4  a  barrel.  Fancy 
apples  were  in  a  little  better  demand  the  last 
of  the  week,  the  holiday  demands  bringing  out 
a  little  more  of  the  fancy  fruit  than  formerly. 
In  the  carlot  market  barreled  apples  held  firm, 
with  best  Maryland’s  2 14 -in.  and  up  Winesaps 
and  Paragons  selling  at  $4.50  a  barrel.  Virginia, 
U.  S.  No.  l’s,  2%-in.  and  up,  Grimes,  ranged 
$3.50  to  $4.50,  and  2%-in.  Staymans  brought 
from  $4.50  to  $5  a  barrel.  A  few  Pennsylvania 
Jonathans  were  in  evidence,  and  prices  ranged 
$1  to  $1.50  a  bushel  as  to  quality.  New  Y’ork 
northwestern  Greenings  in  moderate  demand  at 
around  $1.50  a  bushel.  New  Jersey  Staymans 
ranged  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  bushel  with  some  fancy 
selling  $1.75  to  $2. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  was  no  unusual  activity  in  the  egg 
market.  Receipts  dropped  oft  sharply  during 
the  week,  and  the  market  ruled  firm  on  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades.  Fresh  extra  firsts  advance  lc  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  to  53c,  but  firsts  held  unchanged  at 
47c  a  dozen.  Fresh  seconds  also  held  steady  at 
33  to  34c.  A  shortage  of  the  strictly  fine 
quality  eggs  caused  the  very  carefully  selected 
candled  fresh  eggs  for  the  carton  trade  to  ad¬ 
vance  3c  to  64  to  66c  a  dozen.  On  the  other 
hand,  storage  packed  extra  firsts  dropped  lc 
to  34  to  35c.  Cold  storage  holdings  of  eggs  in 
Philadelphia  had  been  reduced  to  125,425  cases, 
but  this  is  about  13,800  cases  more  than  was 
on  hand  a  year  ago  on  the  same  date.  Reports 
on  total  holdings  in  26  cities  showed  about  420,- 
000  cases  more  in  storage  on  Nov.  24  than  a 
year  ago. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  only  moderate, 
and  with  a  fairly  good  outlet  for  the  better 
grades,  values  ruled  firm  at  28  to  29c  for  large- 
colored  fowl.  Ordinary  to  poor  stock  was  only 
in  moderate  demand,  and  on  such  trading  was 
a  little  quiet.  Small  sized  colored  fowl  ranged 
24  to  26c,  and  Leghorns  all  sizes  ranged  20  to 
26c.  Spring  chickens,  Plymouth  Rocks,  sold  up 
to  30c,  and  mixed  colors,  springers,  averaged 
26c  a  lb.  Leghorn  springers  were  quoted  24  to 
25c,  and  broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs.,  33  to  35c  a  lb. 
Live  turkeys  were  irregular.  Early  in  the  week 
the  market  was  strong,  but  as  Thanksgiving 
approached  supplies  became  more  plentiful  and 
prices  declined,  young  fancy  turkeys  ranging 
38  to  42c  and  ordinary  stock  33  to  35c.  Geese, 
fat,  averaged  25c  and  live  ducks,  fancy  Pekins, 
brought  27  to  28c,  and  small  Pekins  and  mixed 
colors  were  quoted  23  to  24c.  Fresh  killed  tur¬ 
keys  were  also  irregular,  closing  weak  under 
heavier  offerings  than  anticipated,  Delaware 
and  Maryland  fancy  turkeys  selling  51  to  53c 
and  Virginia  50  to  52c  a  lb.  Old  Toms  ranged 
35  to  40c  as  to  quality.  The  demand  was  for 
fancy  stock  which  moved  readily,  but  poor  and 
thin  trukeys  were  very  difficult  to  sell.  Fancy 
fowl  were  kept  well  cleaned  up,  but  prices  held 
about  steady,  fresh  killed  barreled  packed  heavy 
selling  32  to  33c,  and  medium  sizes  28  to  31c  a 
lb.  Western  boxed  packed  brought  2c  a  lb. 
over  barrel  packed.  Fine  soft  meated  roasting 
chickens  were  in  good  demand,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  fine  broilers  held  firm.  Nearby  broilers, 
mixed  sizes  in  barrels,  iced,  ranged  38  to  40c. 
Fancy  ducks  ranged  27  to  30c,  and  fancy  geese 
24  to  28c  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Undergrade  hay  was  freely  offered  but  fine 
quality  hay  was  in  rather  light  supply  and  on 
such  the  market  held  firm.  No.  2  Timothy  was 
unchanged  at  $17.50  to  $18  a  ton,  and  No.  3 
at  $15  to  $15.50  a  ton.  Timothy-clover  mixed 
was  quoted  up  to  $17  a  ton.  Rye  straw  held 
steady  also,  although  supplies  were  rather  light. 
Best  straight  rye  straw  brought  as  high  as  $20 
a  ton.  Wheat  and  oat  straw  averaged  $14  a 
ton.  B.  W.  S. 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

These  figures  and  notes  are  supplied  by  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Connecticut  Market  Bulletin,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Hartford. 

Wholesale  produce  dealers  were  actively  pre¬ 
paring  for  Thanksgiving-  trade.  Arrivals  of 
turkeys,  particularly  from  Texas,  were  becom¬ 
ing  heavy.  Cranberries,  apples  and  celery  were 
in  demand.  The  market  advanced  considerably 
on  lettuce,  onions  and  cabbage.  Holdings  of 
good  onions  are  much  lighter  than  a  year  ago. 
Colder  weather  prevailed  in  many  shipping  areas 
and  rains  interfered  with  the  hauling  and  load¬ 
ing  of  some  vegetables.  Potato  prices  showed 
little  change. 

Wholesale  dealers  in  holiday  poultry  stated 
that  receipts  of  turkeys  were  slightly  less  than 
a  year  ago,  due  to  lateness  of  Texas  stock  and 
higher  prices  asked  for  western  turkeys.  The 
native  product  is  more  plentiful  than  a  year 
ago,  but  prices  were  not  affected  by  increased 
receipts. 

Native  dressed  chickens  and  ducks  were  freely 
offered  and  receiving  active  attention  by  con¬ 
sumers.  Demand  for  dressed  geese  was  light. 

Bridgeport,  Nov.  24. — Fruits  and  Vegetables: 
Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  A2%-in., 
bbl.,  $4.50  to  $6;  King,  14  qts.,  75c  to  $1;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  14  qts.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Greenings,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  A2%-in.,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $6;  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  No.  2  and  drops,  14 
qts.,  40  to  60c;  cranberries,  %-bbI.  box,  $7.50 
to  $9;  oranges,  Florida,  176-216,  $4  to  $5; 
beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cauliflower,  doz. 
crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
carrots,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  celery,  12-stalk  bun., 
80  to  90c;  kale,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  lettuce,  doz., 
75e  to  $1.50;  onions,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.10;  2  bu.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.65  to  $1.85; 
pumpkins,  Sugar,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25;  rutabagas, 
100  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $2;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
squash,  lb.,  3  to  4c;  turnips,  bp.,  90c  to  $1. 
Poultry  and  Dairy. — Chickens,  live,  lb.,  26  to 
32c;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  ducks,  dressed,  lb., 
28  to  30c;  fowl,  dressed,  lb.,  30  to  36c;  live, 
lb.,  28  to  32c;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
dressed,  lb.,  00  to  65c;  dressed,  West,  lb.,  49 
to  52c;  eggs.  Conn,  newlaid  fancy,  75  to  80c; 
Conn,  special  No.  1,  70  to  72c;  Conn,  special 
No.  2,  55  to  60c;  Conn,  extra,  70  to  72c;  Conn, 
gathered,  68  to  70c;  western,  38  to  54e;  butter, 
92  score,  lb.,  49  to  54c. 

Hartford,  Nov.  26.- — Fruits  and  Vegetables: 
Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  A2%-in., 
bbl.,  $3.50  to  $5;  McIntosh,  14  qts.,  1.50  to  $2; 
Greenings,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  A2%-in.,  bbl., 

$3.50  to  $4.50;  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  No.  2  and  drops,  14  qts.,  35  to  50c; 
cranberries,  %-bbl.  box,  $8  to  $9.50;  oranges, 
Florida,  176-216,  $4  to  $5;  beets,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  cauliflower,  doz.  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2;  celery,  12-stalk  bun.,  75c  to  $1;  kale, 
bu.,  50  to  75c;  lettuce,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
onions,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2;  potatoes,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  2  bu.,  U.  S.  No. 
1.  $1.50  to  $1.80;  pumpkins,  Sugar,  bu.,  $1.10 
to  $1.50;  rutabagas,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
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spinach,  bu..  75e  to  $1.10;  squash,  lb..  2  to 
3c:  turnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.  Poultry  and  Dairy. 
• — Chickens,  live,  lb.,  25  to  32c;  dressed,  lb.,  40 
to  48c;  ducks,  dressed,  lb.,  32  to  36c;  fowl 
dressed,  lb.,  30  to  36c;  live,  lb.,  25  to  32c’ 
turkeys,  live,  lb.,  50  to  60c;  dressed,  lb.,  65 
to  75c;  dressed.  West,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  eggs, 
Conn,  newlaid  fancy,  72c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,’ 
68  to  70c;  Conn,  special  No.  2,  55  to  60c;  Conn! 
extra,  65  to  68c;  Conn,  gathered,  60  to  65c; 
western,  40  to  60c;  butter,  92  score,  lb.,  50 
to  56c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  poultry  market  has  been  firm  lately  and 
demand  for  fancy  fowl  has  been  active.  Other 
prices  are  mostly  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery,  prints,  55  to  56c;  tubs,  53  to  54c; 
firsts,  40  to  50e.  Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies, 
longhorn,  brick,  27  to  28c;  new  flats,  29  to  30c; 
limburger,  32  to  33c;  brick,  Swiss,  34  to  35e. 
Eggs,  steady;  nearby,  fancy,  60  to  65c;  grade 
A,  55  to  57c;  grade  B,  38  to  50c;  grade  C,  29 
to  31c;  unclassified,  48  to  60c;  pullets,  40  to  45c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  firm;  fowls,  25  to  34c;  old 
roosters,  22  to  23c;  chickens,  38  to  40c;  ducks, 
34  to  39c;  geese,  28  to  30c;  turkeys,  40  to  55c. 
Live  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  24  to  30c;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  20  to  21c;  springers,  23  to  29c;  ducks.  24  to 
28c;  geese,  22  to  25c;  turkeys,  35  to  48c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  slow;  Ilub- 
bardson,  Snow,  Baldwin,  Wolf  River,  $1.25  to 
,^U8SeU  $1.25  to  $1.65;  Twenty  Ounce,  $1 
to  $1.05:  Wealthy,  $1  to  $2;  Alexander,  Cran- 
berry  Pippin,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  King,  $1.25  to 
$2.  <5;  McIntosh,  $1.50  to  $3;  Northern  Spy, 
*1-25  to  $3;  Greening,  $1.25  to  $2;  Delicious, 
western,  box,  $3  to  $3.50;  Rome  Beautv,  $2.50 
to  $2.85;  Jonathan,  $1.75  to  $2.  Potatoes, 
weak;  home-grown,  bu.,  30  to  70c:  150-lb.  sack, 
$1^5  to  $2;  sweets,  Md.,  hamper,  $1.30  to  $1.35. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  medium, 
cwt.,  $9.25  to  $9.75:  pea,  $9.50  to  $10;  marrow, 
red  kidney,  $11  to  $12;  white  kidney,  $12  to 
$14.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $3;  100-lb.  sack,  $3.75  to  $4;  Spanish,  crate, 
$l.So  to  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$4.50  to  $4.75;  grapes,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.30; 
Cal.,  Malaga,  lug,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  honey-dews. 
Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  pears,  bu.,  $1  to 
$2;  quinces,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.50. 

Vegetables.— Beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.35;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  20c;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to 
90c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  cauliflower,  bu., 
oOe  to  $1.50;  celery,  doz.,  50  to  85c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  lettuce,  box, 
50c  to  $1;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs,  75c  to  $1;  parsnips,  bu., 
$l—o  to  $1.35;  peas,  Cal.,  hamper,  $5.25  to 
$8;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  40c;  spinach,  bu., 
65  to  90c;  squash,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  tomatoes, 
10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.85  to  $2.65;  turnips,  bu.,  50 
to  75c;  watercress,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c. 

Sweets.  —  Honey,  steady;  clover,  24-section 
case,  $5  to  $5.50;  white,  $4.50  to  $5;  dark, 
$2.50  to  $3.  Maple  syrup,  steady;  light,  gal., 
$1.75  to  $2;  dark,  $1.60  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  loose,  ton, 
$16  to  $17;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $14;  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $11;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $35; 
standard  middlings,  $35.50;  red-dog,  $43.50;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $46.25;  oil- 
meal,  34  per  cent,  $58;  hominy,  $36.75;  gluten, 
$44.55;  oat  feed,  $18.25.  C.  H.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


STEERS 

Good,  1,000  to  1,300  lbs . $13.00@14.00 

Good,  950  to  1,100  lbs . 13.25®  14  00 

Medium,  800  lbs.  up  .  11.75@13.25 

Common  .  9.50@11.75 

Heifers,  good,  850  lbs.  down . 12.00@13.00 

Heifers,  common  and  medium  .  8.50@12.00 

Cows,  good  .  9.50@10.50 

Cows,  common  and  medium  .  7.50®  9.50 

Cows,  low  cutters  and  cutters  .  5.00®  7.50 

Bulls,  good  beef  .  9.25(0)10.50 

Bulls,  cutter  to  medium  .  8.00@  9.25 

Calves,  500-lb.  down,  med.  to  choice.  12. 00@16. 50 

Calves,  culls  and  common  .  7.00@12.00 

Veals,  milk-fed,  good  to  choice . 16.00SS18.00 

Veals,  medium  . 13.00@16.00 

Veals,  culls  to  common  .  8.00@13.00 

HOGS 

Heavyweights,  medium  to  choice _ $8.50@$8.75 

Mediumweights,  medium  to  choice  .  8.75®  8.90 
Lightweights,  medium  to  choice  . 8.65®  8.90 
Light  lights,  medium  to  choice  . . .  8.00@  8.75 

Pigs,  as  to  quality  . .  7.00®  8.25 

SHEEP 


Lambs,  medium  to  choice  . $12.00@13.75 

Lambs,  culls  and  common .  8.00@12.00 

Yearling  wethers, -medium  to  choice.  7.00@10.50 

Ewes,  medium  to  choice  .  4.50®  6.50 

Ewes,  culls  and  common  .  2.50@  3.00 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbl.,  Md.,  2%-in.  Baldwins,  $4.50; 
N.  Y„  2%-in.  Kings,  $5;  bu.,  N.  Y.,  2y2-in. 
Baldwins,  20  oz.  and  King,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  Va. 
Staymans,  2%-in.,  $1.40  to  $1.50.  Cabbage,  Pa. 
and  N.  Y.,  bulk,  bbl.,  Danish  Seed,  $2.25  to  $3; 
carlot,  bulk,  ton,  Ohio,  $40.  Carrots,  Ohio,  doz. 
bchs,  35  to  40c.  Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  double 
cits,  $2.75  to  $3.  Celery,  N.  Y.  2-3  crts,  best, 
$3  to  $3.50;  poorer,  $2.25.  Cranberries,  N.  J. 
and  Mass.,  %-bbl.  boxes,  Early  Howes,  $8.50 
to  $9;  Fenwicks,  $9.50.  Grapes,  N.  Y.,  12-qt. 
bskt.,  43  to  48c;  California,  table  grapes,  lug, 
$1.25  to  $1.85.  Mushrooms,  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50c 
to  $1;  few,  $1.25.  Onions,  mid- western,  yel¬ 
lows,  $4.15  to  $4.50.  Potatoes,  150-lb.  sack, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  Pa.  Round  AVhites,  1.50  to  $1.85; 
Maine,  Green  Mountain,  $1.75  to  $2.  Ruta¬ 
bagas,  Canadian,  100-lb.  sack,  $1.15  to  $1.25. 
Spinach,  bu.,  Md.,  $1  to  $1.10;  few,  $1.25. 
Sweet  potatoes,  N.  J.,  bu.  liprs.,  No.  1,  yellow, 
$2  to  $2.25;  Md.,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.65.  Turnips, 
N.  Y.,  bu.,  washed,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  N.  J.,  $1.25. 
POULTRY 


Fresh-killed,  full  dressed  hens,  43c;  hog, 
dressed,  38  to  40c  lb. ;  live  poultry,  hens, 
heavy,  27  to  29c;  Leghorns,  20  to  22c;  roosters, 
18  to  19c;  springers,  heavy,  27  to  28c;  Leghorns, 
25  to  26c;  ducks,  23  to  25c;  geese,  20  to  25c  lb. 


Baltimore  Markets 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  N.  Y., 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Hubbardstons  and  Kings, 
$1.25;  western,  Md.,  Pa.  and  nearby,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  2%-in.  up,  Grimes,  Jonathans,  Staymans, 

Yorks,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  ungraded,  75c  to  $1; 
cranberries,  Mass.,  %-bbl.  boxes,  early  va¬ 
rieties,  $6  to  $8;  late  Ilowes,  $7.50  to  $9;  beans, 
Va.,  Norfolk,  5-pk.  hprs.,  Refugees,  $5  to  $5.50; 
Fla.,  %-bu.  stringless,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  beets, 
bch.,  4  to  5c;  Brussels  sprouts,  N.  Y.,  qt.,  10 
to  20c;  cabbage,  N.  Y.,  Danish,  bulk,  ton,  $35 
to  $40:  domestic  round  type,  $25  to  $28;  car¬ 
rots,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  nearby, 
bch,  4  to  6c;  cauliflower,  N.  Y.,  pony  crts.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  L.  I.,  crts,  12  to  16  heads,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  celery,  N.  Y.,  2-3  crts,  in  the  rought, 
$2.50  to  $2.75;  fancy,  $3  to  $3.25;  poorer,  $1  to 
$2;  lettuce,  Va.,  crts,  2-doz.,  $2  to  $2.50;  onions, 
N.  Y.,  100-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  medium-size, 

$2.75  to  $4;  potatoes,  Pa..  150-lb.  sacks,  round 
whites,  U.  f?.  No.  1,  mostly,  $1.50;  few,  $1.60; 
pumpkins,  8  to  20c  as  to  size;  sweet  potatoes, 
E.  S.  Va.,  bids.,  yellow,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.75  to 
$2;  fancy,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  poorer,  $1.25;  bu. 
hprs,  Md.  yellows,  50c  to  $1;  few,  $1.25;  spin¬ 
ach,  nearby,  60  to  OOe;  turnips,  nearby,  14-qt. 
hprs,  15  to  25e. 
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WANTED  once! 


300  IVfore  Good  IVIen 

in  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  introduce  and  retail  Rawleigh’ s 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
- — no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  170  necessities  needed  daily  in  every 

home.  Annual  Sales  over  35  million  pack¬ 
ages.  Largest  Company — over  15  million 
dollars  capital — 10  great  factories  and 
branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  repeat 
every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from  start. 
Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan,  N.  Y., 
$184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase  month¬ 
ly.  Dupray,  Mass.,  cleared  $6,000  last 
year;  Emery,  Me.,  $5,000;  Stowe,  Conn., 
$4,000;  Sinclair,  N.  II.,  Storm,  R.  I.. 
$4,200  each.  Thousands  make  more  than 
they  ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as 
well.  Simply  follow  the  same  old  time- 
tested  Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  giv¬ 
en  consumers  best  values  and  satisfaction 
for  40  years.  We  supply  everything — 
products,  outfit,  sales  and  service  methods 
which  secure  the  most  business  every- 
where.  Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — 
no  boss — you  are  sole  owner  and  man¬ 
ager.  For  particulars,  write 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 


DEPT.  L-41  RUR  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
IMT"  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OP  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


1872  -  Fifty-Six  Years  of- 1928 
SATISFACTION 


The  Tornado  Dry  Fodder  Cutter 

Strong,  Durable,  Mechanically  Built. 
Not  continually  breaking,  cuts  finer, 
puts  fodder  in  better  feeding  condition 
than  any  other  cutter  in  America. 
PRICES  RIGHT.  Can  save  you  monev. 
A V rite  us  today. 

THE  W.  R.  HARRISON  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Massillon,  Ohio 


Write  Today  For  Big  New  Book  FREE 


LIFETIME 

GUARANTEE 


Will  run  your  shop 
or  mill,  grind  feed, 
shell  corn,  saw  wood,  pump  water,  sepa¬ 
rate  cream  and  do  hundreds  of  other  jobs. 

Oil  Poiver  is  Cheaper  Than  Labor. 

Easy  Payments— New  Low  Prices— Big  Savings 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1899  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1899  Empire  Building,'  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BROWN  FENCE 

Less  t/ian  JVimmfNiNG 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— Don't 
buy  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence,  Net- 
+,jr  g.  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 
Roofing.  Paint,  Stoves,  Separators, 
or  Tires  until  you  get  my  FREE 
BARGAIN  CATALOG.  See  the 
money  my  Straight  Line  Selling 
IPlan  Saves  you.  I  pay  freight— 
r-  gu^  *antee  quality,  24  nour  eervice. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4325  Cleveland*  Ohio 


Roofing  9 

jgmr1 


Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 


Resists 


ARMCO  INGOT  IRON  Rust 

A  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  45  Middletown,  O. 


Pure  IRON 


Missouri  Notes 

The  Japanese  persimmon  tree  has  a 
short  crop  this  Fall.  The  fruit  kept  fall¬ 
ing  off  all  Summer,  but  those  that  remain 
are  extra  large,  and,  as  usual,  attract 
much  attention  from  flower  customers. 
Their  resemblance  in  their  size  and  golden 
line  to  oranges  is  constantly  noted.  A 
good  authority  tells  me  that  in  planting 
persimmon  and  nut  trees  having  a  long 
taproot,  the  stems  should  be  mounded  up 
with  earth  a  foot  high,  and  that  this 
mound  should  not  he  disturbed  but  al¬ 
lowed  gradually  to  wear  away.  Of  course 
it  should  be  kept  free  of  weeds. 

It  is  now  the  middle  of  November, 
nearly  a  full  month  after  the  usual  kill¬ 
ing  frost  date  and  still  the  Dahlias  and 
‘'mums'’  remain  unhurt.  The  Dahlias 
continue  to  bloom  sparingly.  I  am  dis¬ 
covering  that  Dahlias  can  bo  classified 
not  only  by  their  stems  but  by  their  keep¬ 
ing  qualities.  There  is  a  tempting  prob¬ 
lem  for  a  scientist  to  work  on;  what  are 
the  special  attributes  of  the  long  keeper? 
We  could  not  help  hut  note  the  superior 
keeping  qualities  of  the  Wizard  of  Oz  and 
of  Amun  Ra.  The  faces  of  their  flowers 
would  preserve  their  brightness  and 
freshness  while  their  backs  would  shrivel 
away.  I  must  increase  my  stock  of  these 
tAvo  varieties.  All  in  all  the  Dahlia  season 
was  a  great  success  in  every  respect,  and 
the  sale  of  flowers  in  a  much  shorter  sea¬ 
son  was  equal  to  that  of  the  “glads.”  The 
really  fascinating  feature  of  Dahlia  grow¬ 
ing  is  the  display  of  new  varieties  which 
is  limited  only  by  the  size  of  your  purse. 

Of  Chrysanthemums  we  often  fail  to 
get  a  sight  when  Jack  Frost  makes  an 
early  raid.  Early  blooming  “mums”  are 
plentiful  in  catalogues,  but  nowhere  else. 
Here  should  be  an  enticing  field  for 
hybridizers — the  creation  of  a  race  of 
Chrysanthemums  as  early  blooming  as 
the  Dahlia.  At  this  late  date  in  Novem¬ 
ber  the  well-known  crimson.  Harvard,  is 
still  in  bud,  but  due  to  the  withholding 
of  frost  we  have  had  a  fine  harvest  of 
flowers  that  by  the  square  foot  of  ground, 
has  paid  us  better  than  anything  else. 
Our  earliest  white  was  Uvalda,  with 
small  bloom ;  Chrysolora,  one  of  the  best, 
large  yellow  and  quite  early ;  Oconto,  too, 
was  early  and  very  fine,  white  with 
creamy  center ;  then  came  Pacific  Su¬ 
preme',  pink,  the  largest  flower  of  all,  and 
one  of  the  best ;  Adrian's  Pride,  yellow, 
in  partial  bloom  now,  is  a  little  too  late. 
Our  best  pompon  was  Ethel,  a  bronzy 
yellow.  Beside  these  we  had  some  smaller 
hardy  varieties  to  vary  the  color.  We 
shall  dig  up  and  take  into  the  basement 
clumps  of  those  we  want  to  propagate 
next  Spring.  To  depend  on  mulching 
outdoors  is  hazardous  except  for  some  of 
the  most  hardy.  Cut  off  the  tops,  keep 
soil  from  getting  too  dry,  and  in  the 
Spring  the  root  clumps  will  throw  up 
sucker  plants  which  are  the  best  for 
planting.  I  think  we  had  some  midge  on 
ours;  at  least  the  leaves  blackened  and 
died  till  near  the  top  and  injured  the 
flowers.  I  am  sure  these  midges  survived 
over  last  Winter,  for  the  injury  was  ap¬ 
parent  only  on  old  stock  left  outside 
under  mulch,  and  which  had  suffered  the 
same  way.  We  shall  burn  the  old  tops 
and  plant  in  another  place.  I  should 
like  to  grow  some  of  the  big  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  flowers  such  as  we  see  in  florists 
windows,  but  for  such  plants  there  must 
he  shelter  that  will  insure  against  freez¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  next  year  we  shall  try 
some  canvas  covering,  hut  of  course  only 
artificial  heat  would  insure  against  a 
hard  freeze. 

We  have  a  GO-yard  row  of  the  very 
largest  of  the  giant  trumpet  Narcissus, 
consisting  of  Treserve.  Olympia  and  Van 
Waveren  Giant.  These  varieties  attracted 
much  notice  here  as  being  the  largest 
people  had  seen,  and  they  are  truly  im¬ 
mense.  A  new  bed  was  prepared  and 
the  row,  planted  four  years  ago,  was  dug. 
My  hopes  were  fulfilled  for  a  gratifying 
increase ;  the  bulbs  had  multiplied  four 
or  more  to  one  and  were  extremely  large. 
While  not  done  with  the  work  of  trans¬ 
planting  it  seems  probable  the  new  bed 
Avill  be  filled  with  these  giants,  and  what 
a  show  it  is  going  to  make  next  Spring 
is  something  for  me  to  think  about  op 
sleepless  nights.  Nothing  is  more  somni¬ 
ferous  than  visions  of  flowers. 

King  Alfred  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  giant  family,  but  it  is  not  quite 
so  large  as  the  varieties  above  men¬ 
tioned.  These  are  all  fine  for  cutting,  for 
the  stems  are  as  long  as  those  of  Darwin 
tulips.  For  a  bicolor,  white  perianth 
and  yellow  trumpet,  we  think  Victoria 
unexcelled  with  Silver  Phoenix  as  best 
double.  L.  It.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co..  Mo. 


Another  Pumpkin  Pie 

Two  cups  pumpkin.  1%  cups  sugar, 
two  tablespoons  flour,  two  teaspoons  cin¬ 
namon.  one  teaspoon  ginger  (less  if  very 
strong),  two  eggs,  three  cups  of  milk. 
Mix  dry  ingredients  and  stir  into  pump¬ 
kin  ;  add  eggs  well  beaten,  and  lastly  the 
milk.  This  amount  will  make  three  small 
or  two  large  pies. 

I  once  wondered  at  the  nice  brown 
crust  that  formed  on  top  of  other  pump¬ 
kin  pie,  but  never  on  mine,  till  at  last  I 
learned  the  secret.  One  woman  told  me 
that  she  always  poured  a  few  tablespoons 
of  cream  over  the  top  of  hers  before  put¬ 
ting  into  the  oven,  so  I  went  and  did 
likewise.  edna  m,  northbot. 


Leaches  the  topmost  boughs 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 
with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 


High  pressure , 

low  upkeep y 

slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Machine  is 
strong — built  to  last  and  for 
hard  usage,  easy  to  keep  in 
order.  Equipped  with  the 
reliable  Ospraymo  automatic 
system  of  agitation,  throttle 
valve,  a  pressure  regulator 
and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  re¬ 
volving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on  every 
turn  —  prevent  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging — pre¬ 
vent  costly  delays  in  orchard, 
grove  or  field. 


Jirnahes  prevent  nozzle  clogging 


There  is  an  Ospraymo 
for  every  need.  High 
pressure  guaranteed. 

Insist  on  an 
Ospraymo  when 
you  buy  and  put 
an  end  to  your 
spraying  prob¬ 
lems.  Send  for 
our  illustrated 
catalog!  We  help 
you  select  a 
sprayer  suited  to 
your  needs.  Find 
out  about  the 
best.  Address 

COMPANY 

Elmira,  N.  Y  . 


Ospraymo  gets  all  plant  enemies 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP 

Dept.  2 

World  leaders  for  47  years 


THE  SPRAYER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


Santa  Claus  demands  added  service 
of  New  York  Central  Men 


THE  Christmas  holidays  are  rush  days  for  the  thousands 
of  New  York  Central  men  who  will  be  busy  at  their 
posts  while  the  world  makes  merry. 

Increased  travel  and  the  heavy  movement  of  goods  and 
gifts  place  added  responsibilities  on  their  shoulders.  On 
trains  that  are  re-uniting  families  for  the  Christmas  feast, 
and  in  busy  ticket  offices,  in  yards  and  signal  towers,  and 
out  along  the  right  of  way,  every  New  York  Central  man  is 
alert  to  his  duty. 


It  is  a  railroad  tradition  that  service  never  stops.  Trains 
must  be  kept  moving.  Pride  in  their  railroad  and  pride  in 
their  work  spur  New  York  Central  men  every 
day  of  the  year  to  the  kind  of  team-work  that  main¬ 
tains  New  York  Central’s  high  standards  of  service. 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany— Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus, Ohio 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Over  the  Hills  to  Danbury 

All  the  Fall  we  had  been  trying  to  get 
a  day  at  the  fair.  Our  fairs  begin  with 
the  Dutchess  County  Fair,  the  last  week 
in  August,  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  and  end 
with  the  Danbury  Fair,  the  first  week  in 
October,  at  Danbury,  Conn.  The  earlier 
ones  had  found  us  in  the  midst  of  our 
harvest.  We  made  great  calculations  on 
attending  the  Chatham  Fair  on  Labor 
Day  but  were  awakened  that  morning  by 
a  down’jpour  of  rain  which  put  to  rout  all 
plans  for  the  day. 

That  was  our  last  free  day.  School 
began  the  next  day.  After  that  we  had 
only  Saturdays.  We  began  to  think  of 
Danbury,  and  the  automobile  races  which 
are  held  on  the  last  day  of  their  fair  and 
that  day  comes  on  a  Saturday.  We  were 
almost  afraid  to  make  any  plans,  but 
kept  it  in  our  minds  and  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  October  6,  found  me  out  at  4 :30 
A.  M.  We  got  the  milk  off  and  break¬ 
fast  ready  before  we  called  the  children. 

We  were  off  a  little  before  eight  o’clock. 
What  a  glorious  morning !  A  truly 
bright,  blue,  October  day.  Blue  sky  and 
white  clouds.  Babe  clapping  her  hands, 
exclaims  with  joy : 

“White  «lieep,  white  sheep,  on  a  blue 
hill, 

When  the  wind  stops  you  all  stand 
still, 

When  the  wind  blows  you  all  go 
away, 

White  sheep,  white  sheep, 

Why  don’t  you  stay?” 

It  is  70  miles  from  our  farm  to  the 
Danbury  Fair  Grounds  and  we  were  hop¬ 
ing  to  get  away  by  seven.  We  had  im¬ 
proved  roads  all  the  way  and  tires  being 
willing  we  expected  to  get  there  well  be¬ 
fore  noon.  From  Pine  Plains  to  Amenia, 
we  passed  over  the  crookedest  stretch  of 
road  ever  made,  I  do  believe.  The  first 
object  of  interest  was  little  Lake  Amenia, 
a  toy  lake  at  the  foot  of  toy  mountains. 

From*  Wassaic  we  could  see  on  our 
left,  the  new  hospital  for  the  insane, 
situated  on  a  ridge,  giving  a  beautiful 
view  to  the  unfortunates.  Six  large 
buildings  are  in  use  here  for  them.  Far¬ 
ther  along  we  reach  the  Harlem  Valley  j 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Here 
building  after  building  has  been  erected 
to  house  and  care  for  these  our  charges. 
All  are  comparatively  new,  having  been 
erected  during  the  past  five  years. 

An  interesting  old  Swede,  who  was  pa¬ 
trolling  the  new  road,  then  being  built  to 
avoid  these  hospitals,  gave  us  his  views 
on  various  matters  while  we  waited  for 
our  turn  on  the  one  way  stretch.  He 
also  told  us  that  the  work  on  that  road 
was  held  up  for  lack  of  help. 

A  few  miles  farther  and  we  passed  a 
beautiful  structure  of  brick  and  stone, 
situated  on  a  gently  sloping  hill,  over¬ 
looking  an  interesting  stretch  of  country. 
We  were  glad  in  the  thought  that  this 
housed  an  entirely  different  class  of  our 
citizens.  It  is  a  large  preparatory  col¬ 
lege,  and  we  learn  that  it  is  quite  full. 
We  are  inclined  to  be  hopeful  for  our 
American  youth.  Certainly  the  clean 
cut,  healtliy-looking  young  men  taking 
hurdles  and  playing  at  football  on  the 
athletic  field,  as  we  passed  seemed  none 
the  worse  for  the  age  they  are  living  in. 
Perhaps  some  of  these  will  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  what  to  do  with  the  coming  gen¬ 
eration  much  easier  than  we  expect. 

Pawling  is  a  lovely  little  town,  one  of 
those  places  that  you  occasionally  pass 
through,  where  you  feel  you  would  like 
to  live,  if  you  ever  cared  to  change  from 
where  you  were.  We  soon  strike  the 
Bog  Creek  Reservoir,  the  first  of  the  long 
string  of  reservoirs  of  the  Croton  Water¬ 
shed,  constructed  to  furnish  New  York 
City  with  pure  water.  Next  comes  East 
Branch  Reservoir,  a  truly  beautiful  body 
of  water. 

Soon  we  are  at  the  fair  grounds.  Such 
a  crowd !  There  are  acres  of  cars.  You 
are  told  tl.  t  the  annual  attendance  at 
the  Danbury  Fair  averages  100,000  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  not  hard  to  believe,  when  you 
look  over  those  automobiles. 

The  live  stock  had  pretty  well  all  left, 
but  the  Jerseys  remained.  The  fruit, 
flower  and  vegetable  exhibit  was  wonder¬ 
ful.  The  children  were  delighted  with 
the  fig  tree  growing  in  a  large  pot  and 
the  immense  pumpkins  and  squashes  with 
names  grown  on  them.  They  had  been 
scratched  on  the  rind  while  still  green 
and  growing.  The  healed  scar  left  them 
very  clear  and  plain. 

The  machinery  and  automobile  shows 
were  very  fine.  There  was  the  usual 
amount  of  wild  men,  wild  women,  dwarfs, 
giants  and  what  not.  The  exhibit  of  the 
State  Forestry  Department  was  espe¬ 
cially  good.  The  bulletins  which  they 
distributed  contain  much  splendid  ma¬ 
terial  for  nature  study  classes. 

After  dinner  we  went  to  the  race  track. 
The  large  grandstand  and  annex  were 
literally  packed  with  people  and  great 
crowds  filled  the  roped-in  spaces.  As 
the  cars  were  warming  up,  I  could  not 
help  but  pick  and  choose.  One  little  green 
racer  No.  2,  was  a  beauty  and  I  imme¬ 
diately  picked  it  for  a  winner.  When  it 
entered  the  Second  Event  and  kept  a 
good  lead  until  the  last  time  around  when 
No.  8  crawled  up  neck  to  neck,  I  think 
I  was  as  much  excited  and  got  as  much 
of  a  “kick”  out  of  it  when  it  won,  as  the 
man  who  placed  the  highest  bet  on  it. 
(Notice  I  say  man.) 

We  had  to  leave  before  the  races  were 
over,  for  the  chores  lay  70  miles  away 
and  had  to  be  done. 

It  was  dark  before  we  reached  home 


and  a  bumpy  stretch  of  road  gave  us  a 
flat  tire.  No  flashlight  and  only  a  few 
matches.  We  managed  to  see  it  through 
and  found  a  very  disgusted-looking  herd 
of  cows,  when  we  reached  home.  The 


paper,  and  I  am  certain  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  been  in  the  family  for  fully  60  years. 
My  interest  in  the  paper  and  the  pleasure 
and  profit  derived  from  it  have  increased 
from  year  to  year. 


Bog  Creek 

poultry  had  gone  to  bed  without  their 
supper. 

"Poor  Peep-Peep.”  said  Bobby. 

Peep-Peep  is  their  pet  Muscovy  duck. 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  MRS.  M.  o.  T. 


Some  Farm  Relief  Ideas 

I  am  68  years  of  age,  and  have  read 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  many  years.  As  a  small 
boy  I  recall  perfectly  the  very  active  in¬ 
terest  my  old  grandmother  took  in  the 


Reservoir 

The  opening  editorial  on  page  1400,  is¬ 
sue  of  November  10,  relative  to  the  prob¬ 
able  action  of  the  newly  elected  President 
to  the  farm  relief  problem  is  of  especial 
interest,  and  I  am  moved  to  add  my  sin¬ 
cere  mite  to  the  many  suggestions.  1  am 
opposed  to  any  subsidy  or  equalization 
fee  or  any  financial  gift  of  any  kind  un¬ 
der  any  name  from  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment. 

My  suggestion  is : 

Storage  warehouses  in  localities  where 


a  local  farmer-controlled  organization  is 
now  or  may  hereafter  be  formed  to  man¬ 
age  the  same,  such  warehouses  to  be  of 
a  kind  to  store  properly  any  or  all  non- 
perishable  farm  products  peculiar  to  each 
locality,  to  include  cold  storage  for  such 
standard  products  as  are  usually  so 
stored. 

The  Federal  Government  to  establish 
a  permanent  Revolving  Fund  to  be 
loaned  to  the  local  organization  for  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  such  ware¬ 
houses  or  storage  plants,  same  to  be  paid 
back  under  the  amortization  plan  now  in 
operation  by  the  Federal  Land  Banks. 
Warehouse  receipts  to  be  issued  in  the 
usual  form,  to  be  used  as  collateral  for 
short-time  loans. 

Of  course  such  a  plan  would  be  strong¬ 
ly  opposed  by  the  commercial  storage 
companies.  1  cannot  see  how  any  form 
of  government  aid  can  be  effective  with¬ 
out  a  system  of  warehousing  to  care  for 
the  usual  seasonable  surpluses,  and  pre¬ 
vent  glutting  the  market. 

Farmer-owned  storage  plants  now  in 
operation,  are  seriously  handicapped  for 
want  of  capital  to  provide  sufficient 
space ;  are  too  few  in  number  to  be  very 
effective,  but  they  form  a  foundation 
upon  which  may  be  built  a  sufficient  sys¬ 
tem  for  all  purposes.  It  would  not  be 
confined  to  any  one  locality,  nor  to  any 
one  class  of  products,  each  State  or 
States,  each  section  of  the  country,  each 
class  of  farm  products,  could  be  accom¬ 
modated  with  equal  facility. 

All  measures  so  far  brought  forward 
are  so  choked  and  clogged  with  meaning¬ 
less  words  and  phrases  as  to  convey  the 
idea  of  great  complexity  and  impossible 
interpretation.  But  to  my  mind  a  really 
effective  scheme  would  be  simplicity 
itself.  h.  c.  c. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  New 

McCORMICK'DEEIUNG 


Manure  Spreader 


NOW  ON 
DISPLAY 

at  all  T)  ON’T  miss  seeing  the 

__  _  .  .  -L- *  new  McCormick-Deer- 

MCvOrtlllCK "  ing  Manure  Spreader.  It 

Deering  has  so  many  splendid  fea- 

Dealers  tures  that  you  will  say  it  is 

the  best  spreader  you  ever 
saw  or  owned.  Go  in  and 
see  it— see  the  new-type  pulverizing  and  spread¬ 
ing  mechanism.  Sit  on  the  comfortable,  forward¬ 
swinging  seat  and  notice  how  easy  it  is  to  reach 
the  two  control -levers.  Lift  a  fork  over  the 
side  and  see  how  easily  you  can  load  the  new, 
low,  wedge-shaped  box.  Inspect  the  roller-bear¬ 
ings  that  make  it  an  easy  pull,  loaded  to  capacity, 
for  two  horses.  Ask  the  dealer  to  demonstrate 
the  McCormick-Deering  or  have  him  arrange 
for  you  to  see  one  in  action.  Write  direct  for 
descriptive  literature.  Address: 


•  •  • 

at  these  features 

New  pulverizing  and 
shredding  mechanism 
New  wide-spread  spiral 
Positive  chain  drive 
Patented  feeding  mechan¬ 
ism 

Six  conveyor  speeds 
Roller  bearings  at  impor¬ 
tant  points 

Low,  reinforced,  wedge- 
shaped,  easy-loading  box 
Convenient  levers 
Forward-swinging  seat 
Narrower  width 
Heavy-duty  wheels 
Alemite  lubrication 

Cold-drawn,  Brighton- 
steel  rear  axle 
Tracking  front  and  rear 
wheels 

Short  turning  radius 
Protected  working  parts 
Greater  capacity — 57y2  to 
67^  bushels 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

( Incorpora  ted ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


B 
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Doings  at  Long  Acres 

Maine  lias  the  honor  of  furnishing  the 
first  charter  member  of  the  Optimo  lodge, 
as  a  farm  woman  from  there  not  only- 
sent  in  her  membership  application  but 
also  wrote  a  dedicatory  poem  which 
shows  considerable  merit.  She  wrote 
from  “Stony  Brook  Farm,”  which  is  so 
very  characteristic.  You  would  have  a 
hard  time  trying  to  find  a  stony  brook 
here  in  Michigan,  as  our  streams  either 
have  a  sandy  or  mud  bottom  with  nary  a 
stony  place  in  them.  The  tiny  streamlet 
on  Long  Acres  runs  through  a  ravine 
with  muck  bottom  which  makes  the 
brook  wind  around  grass  tussocks  which 
furnish  insecure  footing  for  any  person 
without  gum  boots. 

The  prize  letter  of.  the  week  though 
comes  from  Connecticut  —  that  State 
sounds  like  a  hen  telling  about  a  new 
egg — the  writer  giving  a  vivid  description 
of  the  old  house  in  which  he  lives.  Plank 
sides  with  no  studding,  joints  pinned  with 
wooden  pins,  hand-wrought  hinges  on  the 
doors,  many  fireplaces  and  a  fanlight  over 
the  front  door  made  of  a  great  plank  with 
window  spaces  chiseled  out  by  hand, 
makes  an  ensemble  which  speaks  well  for 
those  master  craftsmen  who  built  so  well 
in  the  long  ago.  Contrast  that  with  the 
flimsy  bungalows  built  with  a  few  two 
by  fours,  a  few  square  yards  of  wire 
mesh,  some  stucco  and  plaster,  and  a  re- 


an  anthem,  the  old  man  was  just  about 
asleep  as  the  katydids  fiddled,  when  his 
wife,  who  enjoyed  the  anthem,  spoke  up 
and  said : 

“Listen,  Si,  isn’t  that  heavenly  music?” 
He  replied,  “Yes,  and  just  think,  they 
do  it  with  their  hind  legs.” 

The  story  is  not  new,  you  have  prob¬ 
ably  heard  it  before,  but  here  is  the  ap¬ 
plication  which  caused  me  to  tell  it.  The 
politicians  have  been  making  music  as 
they  practiced  the  Farm  Relief  anthem. 
It  runs  something  like  this: 

“Relief  for  the  farmer, 

Relief  for  the  farmer, 

Relief  for  the  farmer, 

Until  lie's  a  millionaire.” 

But  alas  and  alack,  they  do  it  with 
their  hind  legs.  I  have  read  all  the  dope 
as  related  in  the  four  daily  papers  which 
reach  Long  Acres  farm,  all  the  folderol 
which  takes  up  space  in  the  numerous 
weeklies  and  monthlies  which  also  come 
to  us,  I  have  even  undertaken  to  get  an 
understanding  of  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill  and  the  debenture  plan,  but  1  am 
still  a  rebel  on  farm  relief  by  means  of 
paternalistic  legislation.  The  old  econo¬ 
mic  law  of  Adam  Smith,  “Supply  and  de¬ 
mand  govern  the  price,”  has  never  been 
refuted  and  all  the  legislation  on  earth 
will  not  raise  the  price  of  potatoes,  or 
any  other  commodity,  when  there  is  an 
over-production  by  the  farmers.  I  hear 
a  great  deal  about  distress  among  local 


Above  is  shown  in  natural  size  a  neiv  apple  of  promise,  “ Richared 
This  is  said  to  be  a  sport  of  Delicious,  which,  as  may  be  seen,  it  re¬ 
sembles  in  shape.  The  color  when  properly  grown  is  solid  bright  red. 
It  was  developed  by  the  Columbia  &  Okanagon  Nursery  Co.,  of  Chelan 
County,  Wash.,  and  is  being  distributed  by  several  eastern  nursery 

concerns 


suiting  building  which  looks  drab  and 
moth-eaten  before  10  years  have  gone  by, 
and  you  see  plainly  why  some  of  us 
reverence  the  old  things  which  have  en¬ 
dured. 

There  are  two  tools  which  I  do  not 
seem  able  to  get  away  from,  as  they  have 
pursued  me  all  my  days.  Sometimes  I 
out-distance  them  a  long  way,  and  give  a 
sigh  of  relief  in  the  vain  hope  that  they 
will  never  catch  tip  again.  Just  about 
then  I  hear  a  ghoulish  chuckle,  look  be¬ 
hind  me  and  there  they  are  as  big  as 
ever  or  even  bigger ;  I  refer  to  the  shovel 
and  grub-lioe.  If  all  the  earth  I  have 
shoveled  were  in  one  heap  the  mound 
builders  would  perish  of  shame  at  their 
puny  efforts.  A  Xo.  2  shovel  and  a  grub- 
hoe  is  my  idea  of  heavy  punishment,  but 
I  never  escape  them  for  very  long  at  a 
time.  Here  is  how  come  this  tale  of 
woe. 

A  neighbor  came  over  and  begged  me  to 
help  him  a  day  or  two,  as  lie  wished  to 
dig  up,  clean  and  lower  his  cellar  tile, 
lie  said  it  ran  from  one  to  three  feet 
deep  and  the  ground  was  soft.  Well,  I 
could  not  refuse  a  neighbor,  as  help  was 
scarce,  so  over  I  went,  grabbed  my  old 
enemy,  a  No.  2  shovel,  and  began  to  dig. 
The  soil  was  a  stiff  yellow  clay,  the  tiles 
were  over  four  feet  in  the  ground,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  which  had  to  be  dug 
lower,  was  composed  of  cement  clay, 
which  had  to  be  chopped  loose  with  a 
grub  hoe.  The  tiles  were  sticky  and 
nasty,  a  cold  rain  drizzled  most  of  the 
time,  but  worse  was  yet  to  come. 
When  we  had  the  original  drain  dug  out 
and  relaid  he  decided  to  extend  it  through 
a  vineyard,  farther  through  a  pear  or¬ 
chard.  and  to  a  ravine,  a  distance  which 
took  over  GOO  more  tiles.  Instead  of  a 
day  I  worked  over  a  week,  until  my  fin¬ 
gers  were  like  claws  from  gripping  a 
shovel  handle,  and  my  joints  creaked  like 
rusty  hinges.  Now  I  am  through,  and 
for  a  change  must  grab  the  shovel  and 
grub-hoe  and  dig  out  some  peach  trees 
and  a  blackberry  patch. 

The  evening  was  quite  warm,  the  old 
farmer  and  his  wife  were  sitting  on  the 
front  porch  where  he  was  drowsily  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  katydids,  the  choir  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  church  across  the  way  was  practicing 


farmers,  who  tell  tales  of  woe  calculated 
to  draw  tears  from  the  heart  of  a 
grindstone,  but  I  notice  that  they  drive 
big  sedans,  their  wives  have  electric 
washers  and  radios,  and  wear  silk  stock¬ 
ings  as  the  usual  thing,  so  that  you  can 
no  longer  tell  a  farm  woman  on  the  city 
streets  by  her  dress.  Yes,  indeed,  they 
are  entitled  to  all  these  things  as  much 
as  anyone,  but  it  is  the  cost  of  high  liv¬ 
ing  rather  than  the  high  cost  of  living 
which  makes  the  distress. 

Here  on  Long  Acres  we  really  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  pinched  for  finances,  but  then  I 
bought  bare  land  11  years  ago,  and  much 
of  it  is  still  unproductive,  as  the  young 
trees  are  not  yet  in  bearing.  When  my 
500  apple  trees  are  in  full  bearing,  with 
an  average  yield  of  10  bushels  of  mar¬ 
ketable  apples  at  a  dollar  or  more  a 
bushel,  we,  too,  will  invest  in  a  car  as  big 
as  a  box  car  and  probably  turn  up  our 
noses  at  the  poor  dubs  who  have  to  walk. 

I  see  a  big  storage  house  equipped  with 
mechanical  sorters,  a  cider  mill  in  one 
end  with  a  pasteurizing  plant  so  that 
bottled  cider  will  be  on  sale,  an  apple 
syrup  maker,  also  an  apple  jelly  boiler 
and  numerous  bins  wherein  repose  No.  1 
apples  of  various  varieties  plus  card¬ 
board  packing  boxes  to  hold  from  10  ap¬ 
ples  to  a  bushel  for  the  fancy  trade,  but 
all  that  is  iu  the  future,  and  worth  plan¬ 
ning  for  anyway. 

Calvin  picked  the  drumstick  of  the 
fighting  rooster,  so  he  had  the  last  laugh 
on  that  bird.  The  big  blue  rooster  has 
a  worthy  successor  in  another  blue  one 
which  is  getting  larger  every  day,  while 
speckled,  black  and  red-black  roosters 
are  prancing  by  the  corncrib  door  fairly 
asking  to  be  made  into  potpies  and 
stews.  Two  of  them  are  marked  for 
Sunday  dinner.  l.  b.  r. 


“It’s  a  composition  about  Socrates 
she  said,  handing  it  to  mother  with  a 
grand  air.  “Teacher  told  us  about  him 
and  then  we  wrote  it.  You  can  read  it 
if  you  want  to.”  And  mother  read : 
“Socrates  was  a  great  man.  He  was  a 
sort  of  a  tramp.  He  told  everybody  what 
to  do  and  they  gave  him  poison.” — Credit 
Lost. 


THE  CALK  IN  THE  YELLOW  BOX 


(Rant  Grip 

Shoes  and  Calks  * 

Increase  Verse  Power 

Your  horses  can  always  be  shod  sharp— if 
they  have  on  Giant  Grip  shoes  and  calks. 
Calks  can  be  changed  easily  without  re¬ 
moving  the  shoes — and  the  calks  stay 
in — wear  sharp  and  wear  longer.  Giant 
Grip  calks  are  sure  protection  for  your 
horses  on  icy  roads. 

Giant  Grip  calks  cost  no  more  than 
other  calks  of  lower  quality  and  whose 
first  cost  may  be  less.  Price  does  not 
tell  the  quality  of  calks.  Ask  your 
blacksmith  and  horseshoer  to  put  on  a 
set  of  Giant  Grip  shoes  and  calks  now 
— when  sure  footing  is  needed.  Then 
you’ll  know  why  it  pays  to  have  your 
horses  shod  with  the  very  best  fitting 
Drive  Calk  Shoes  and  Drive  Calks  that 
will  stay  in  because  they  are  properly 
tapered  and  have  ridges  to  keep  them 
from  turning. 

Giant  Grip  MffeGoi 

OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women) ,  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  o£E  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

We  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
etc.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  price  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SKUNK-Coon-Mink-Foxe  s 
-Coyotes -  Lynx  Cats- 
Badgers-in  Big  Demand 

We  have  been  soliciting  shipments  since  1899 
and  art>  just  a  little  proud  of  the  reputation 
we  bear  among  fur  shippers  from  coast  to 
coast.  Shipments  held  separate  on  request. 

JAS.  P.  ELLIS,  34-36  Mill  Street,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

It's  the  way  we  grads  that  makes  us  grow. 
Reliable  price  list  sent  free. 


FURS-HIDES  QUANTITY 

Important  price  list  and  information  now  available. 
Ship  here  tor  good  results. 

S.H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER.  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


RAW  FURS 


V  The  Charles  William  Stores  Inc.  \js|| 

/  NEW  YORK  CITY 

/  New  York’s  Foremost  Mail  Order  House  if? 
A  New  FREE  Service 

VaF  wih  sell  your  raw  furs  in  New  W.  f;  | 

York,  America’s  largest  market.  W|  L JUM 
Hgyt  We  guarantee  not  only  honest  %  fjtjS 
grading  and  prompt  payment,  but  l|l 
\  til  also  to  obtain  for  you  highest  market 
prices. 

This  service  is  absolutely  free.  We  believe  \ 
ifW  it  will  meet  a  long  recognized  need  for  a  \  y 
jf  quick,  reliable  sales  outlet  for  your  raw  furs.  \  A 
/  For  full  details  and  shipping  instructions  write  A  ^ 
jjl  for  our  free  “Outdoor  Man’s  Bargain  Book.”  a 
?  For  your  protection,  we  have  prepared  special 
free  shipping  tags.  All  fur  shipments  must  bear  1 
these  tags.  1 


Fill  out  coupon  below  for  a  supply  of  tags  and  mail  it  today. 


The  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc. 

22  Stores  Building,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  at  once  a  supply  of  free  shipping  tags  for  raw  furs. 


Name. 


Charles  William  Stores 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Tune  in  on  our  Radio  “Trappers’  Hour,”  Station  WGY,  Schenectady,  every  Thursday 
evening  from  6:30  to  7:00;  Eastern  Standard  Time. 
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Grand  Round-up  in  Maine 

The  past  week  has  witnessed  the  an¬ 
nual  round-up  of  the  combined  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  the  State,  and  the  story 
is  one  of  exceptional  interest.  For  years 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
arranged  for  an  annual  get-together  of 
the  dairy,  fruit,  seed  and  stock  interests 
at  central  points  with  prizes  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  products  and  able  speakers  to  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  of  immediate  value.  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  significance  of  these  gatherings 
the  citizens  of  the  cities,  where  these 
gatherings  are  held,  have  joined  hands  to 
offer  very  liberal  snecial  prizes  which  add¬ 
ed  to  those  provided  by  the  State  have 
made  competition  lively  and  called  out 
exhibits  a  credit  to  the  State. 

Until  the  present  year  the  local  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  public  has  been  a  negli¬ 
gible  one,  strange  as  that  may  seem,  for 
it  is  in  these  centers  that  people  live  who 
cannot  produce,  and  are  entirely  depend¬ 
ent  on  these  tillers  of  the  soil.  This  year 
a  marked  change  was  seen  and  the  of¬ 
ficers  returned  home  well  pleased.  Tues¬ 
day  wras  dairy  day  and,  while  in  the  hall 
there  was  a  generous  exhibit  of  butter 
and  cheese,  in  other  rooms  interested 
ones  were  discussing  stock  problems.  To 
understand  the  situation  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  the  figures  of  shipments  of 
stock  from  the  State  during  recent  years. 
In  1923  we  shipped  out  4,730  chiefly  cows 
in  milk.  In  1924,  5,726;  in  1925,  7,726; 
in  1926,  8,200;  in  1927,  9,400,  and  thus 
far  in  1928  we  have  lost  by  shipment, 
10,696. 

This  heavy  drain  of  our  better  class  of 
milk  cows  is  easily  explained  when  the 
record  on  reactions  under  the  tuberculin 
test  is  known,  Maine  ranking  among  the 
first  of  all  the  States  in  freedom  from 
this  disease.  This,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  high  quality  of  stock,  has 
emptied  the  barns  in  many  cases.  Natur¬ 
ally  the  efforts  of  speakers  were  directed 
towards  awakening  to  the  vital  import¬ 
ance  of  raising  more  heifers  from  the  high 
standard  blooded  stock  on  the  farms. 

An  address  on  “How  to  feed  a  good 
cow,”  emphasized  the  importance  of 
roughage  in  connection  with  grain.  An¬ 
other  urged  safe  and  clean  milk  from 
healthy  cows  taken  by  healthy  em¬ 
ployes.  To  get  a  low  bacteria  count  the 
milk  must  be  chilled  at  once  and  kept  at 
a  low  temperature.  L.  E.  Melntire,  one 
of  the  leading  breeders  of  the  State,  made 
an  appeal  for  carefully  kept  records  to 
prove  not  only  individual  worth  but  the 
value  of  blood  inheritance,  emphasizing 
the  claim  that  after  50  years  experience 
there  was  a  better  chance  to  make  monef 
with  cows  now  than  ever  before,  provided 
a  man  grows  all  the  roughage  possible. 

Banked  in  the  hall  were  200  boxes  of 
as  fine  apples  as  ever  were  grown,  com¬ 
ing  from  a  somewhat  restricted  portion 
of  the  State  because  of  peculiar  condi¬ 
tions  elsewhere.  In  addition  were  the 
barrels  and  special  displays  while  on  the 
stage  was  an  immense  showing  of  canned 
goods  shown  by  the  4-H  club  boys  and 
girls.  The  State  farm  made  a  fine  show¬ 
ing  of  grain,  grasses,  vegetables  and  seeds, 
the  whole  completing  a  picture  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten. 

Wednesday  was  Pomological  day  with 
Grant  Hitchings  as  chief  speaker.  Sec¬ 
tions  of  Maine  have  produced  choice  ap¬ 
ples  this  year  while  other  sections  have 
signally  failed  owing  chiefly  to  the  rail¬ 
road  worm.  Some  who  sprayed  once  in 

1927  during  the  first  of  July  were  free 
while  spraying  three  times  in  July  this 
year  their  fruit  was  so  injured  as  to  turn 
the  crop  for  cider.  What  another  year 
will  bring  is  the  big  problem  facing 
growers. 

Some  conception  of  the  growth  of 
Aroostook  County  is  realized  when  it  is 
known  that  50  years  ago  a  man  offered 
to  trundle  the  surplus  of  that  county  on 
a  wheelbarrow  while  the  present  year 
142,000  carloads  of  potatoes  alone  have 
been  shipped  chiefly  from  that  county. 
In  1912  the  seed  improvement  associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  and  since  then  the 
average  yield  of  oats  has  been  increased 
12  bushels  and  potatoes  20.  In  that 
year  200  acres  were  inspected  and  in 

1928  25,000.  The  average  yield  of  that 
county  is  280  bushels  per  acre.  McIn¬ 
tosh  growers,  in  sections  where  scab  was 
controlled,  find  a  ready  market  for  the 
best  grade  at  $14  to  $16  a  barrel.  One 
of  the  best  indicators'  of  progress  in 
Maine  is  the  increased  attendance  at 
these  combined  meetings  and  the  prompt¬ 
ness  shown  in  questioning  speakers  and 
with  this  the  larger  exhibits  of  more 
uniform  grade.  Never  have  we  had  such 
liberal  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the 
State.  Putting  these  things  together  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  men  on  the  farms  of 
this  State  are  waking  to  newness  of  life 
and  catching  the  vision  of  a  bolder,  big¬ 
ger  and  better  future. 

Auburn,  Me.  G.  M.  twitciiele. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Seattle,  Wash.,  was  chosen  as  the  meet¬ 
ing  place  for  the  next  annual  session  of 
the  National  Grange,  just  before  the 
Grange  concluded  its  deliberations  at 
Washington.  The  Grange  re-elected 
Eugene  A.  Eckert,  of  Illinois,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee.  Harry 
A.  Caton,  of  Ohio,  was  elected  secretary 
to  fill  the  office  made  vacant  by  the  re¬ 
cent  death  of  Charles  M.  Freeman  of 
Ohio. 


The  new  secretary,  Mr.  Caton,  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  qualified  for  the  place. 
He  has  served  as  master  of  the  Ohio 
State  Grange  since  1921,  succeeding  L. 
J.  Taber,  now  the  master  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange.  Previous  to  his  election 
as  master  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange  Mr. 
Caton  had  served  his  State  Grange  as 
deputy,  State  organizer,  member  of  the 
State  executive  committee  and  legisla¬ 
tive  committee,  and  lecturer  of  the  State 
Grange  from  1918  to  1921.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  order  since  1901,  joining 
Oak  Grove  Grange,  which  he  has  served 
as  master.  He  also  served  as  lecturer  of 
the  Coshocton  County  Pomona  Grange. 
During  his  service  as  master  of  the  Ohio 
State  Grange  the  membership  has  great¬ 
ly  increased  and  for  many  years  the 
Buckeye  State  has  been  among  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  Grange  activity.  During  the  past 
Grange  year  the  State  showed  32  new 
subordinate  Granges  organized,  only  oue 
State,  Washington,  having  a  better  rec¬ 
ord,  with  the  narrow  margin  of  one  new 
Grange. 

During  the  Spring  of  1927,  Mr.  Caton 
was  one  of  the  group  of  prominent 
Grange  officials  who  took  part  in  the 
three-State  campaign  to  stimulate  Grange 
activity  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York.  Master  Caton  made  many  friends 
during  this  tour  and  his  addresses  were  a 
most  helpful  feature  of  the  campaign.  He 
is  47  years  of  age  and  has  always  re¬ 
sided  on  a  farm.  Mr.  Caton  has  had  a 
leading  part  in  making  Ohio  the  pre-emi¬ 
nent  State  in  Juvenile  Grange  work,  as 
he  is  an  ardent  believer  in  the  value  of 
this  branch  of  Grange  work. 

The  Nebraska  State  Grange  elected 
former  State  Master  J.  D.  Ream  as 


Those  “Stray  Shots”  of 
Hunters 

The  following  newspaper  report  is  sent 
to  us : 

Marion,  N.  Y.,  October  20.  —  Emma 
Gobeyn,  12,  who  was  on  her  way  to 
school  Thursday  morning,  was  accidental¬ 
ly  shot  by  a  hunter  in  search  of  pheas¬ 
ants. 

The  Gobeyn  farm  is  a  short  distance 
east  of  Marion  and  Emma  was  on  her 
way  to  take  the  school  bus  which  carries 
rural  pupils  to  District  1  School  in 
Marion  Village  when  she  received  a  shot 
in  her  forehead  and  another  in  her  arm. 
She  proceeded  to  school  and  upon  her 
arrival  was  taken  to  the  office  of  Dr. 
Arthur  Besemer  where  the  wounds  were 
dressed  and  were  found  not  serious.  An 
unusual  number  of  hunters  were  in  this 
vicinity  Thursday  and  more  than  one 
narrow  escape  from  stray  shots  were 
reported. 

In  sections  where  there  is  game,  this 
menace  is  constant  during  the  hunting 
season.  It  is  true  that  small  bird  shot 
at  a  distance  will  make  only  a  “flesh 
wound,”  but  they  may  put  out  an  eye, 
and  who  wants  the  nuisance  of  having 
a  mess  of  shots  dug  out  by  the  doctor 
because  some  x’eckless  sport  did  not  think 
there  was  danger  of  hitting  any  person 
in  that  direction?  The  first  offense  in 
that  line  should  be  sufficient  to  kill  the 
license  of  such  a  careless  hunter. 


Storing  Gladiolus  Bulbs 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  read  an  article  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  which  recommended  the 
use  of  the  corrugated  pasteboard  con- 


The  Hunting  Season  Wakes  up  the  Farm 


master  to  succeed  the  late  George  Bischel, 
who  was  recently  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident.  Mr.  Ream  was  promoted  from 
the  overseer’s  position.  Previously  Mr. 
Ream  had  served  as  master  from  1911  to 
1917.  He  is  one  of  the  leading  farmers 
of  Nebraska  and  has  recently  been  hon¬ 
ored  by  having  bestowed  upon  him  the 
degree  of  master  farmer.  He  has  been 
acting  as  master  during  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  death  of  Master  Bischel  and 
the  annual  meeting  of  his  State  Grange. 

It  is  reported  that  550  Grangers  from 
New  York  State  were  in  attendance  at 
the  National  Grange  session  at  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  National  Grange  held  its  first  an¬ 
nual  session  in  the  far  West  in  1889, 
meeting  at  Sacramento.  Other  western 
sessions  have  been  :  In  1904  at  Portland, 
Ore. ;  in  1906,  at  Denver,  Col. ;  in  1912, 
at  Spokane,  Wash. ;  in  1921,  at  Portland, 
and  in  1925  at  Sacramento. 


Politicians  and  Promises 

Two  days  after  election  I  read  in  a 
newspaper  an  editorial  headed,  “Eco¬ 
nomic  Laws  Rule,”  which  said  in  part, 
“Mid-western  farmers  expecting  any  ad¬ 
ministration  to  do  anything  substantial 
in  helping  them  to  make  a  living  are 
bound  to  be  disappointed.  The  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  do  much  toward  abolishing 
economic  laws,  like  the  necessity  of 
working  to  make  a  living.” 

This  editorial  apparently  is  one  of  the 
first  wiggles  toward  getting  out  of  the 
fulfilling  of  the  promises  made  to  the 
farmers.  Before  the  election  both  par¬ 
ties  made  promises  in  order  to  secure 
votes.  Now  the  statement  is,  “Please  do 
not  expect  me  to  help  you  make  a  living ; 
just  dig  in  and  work  a  little  harder.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  correct  when  it  says, 
“The  President-elect  will  have  strong  op¬ 
position  in  his  own  party  to  any  plan 
honestly  devised  to  give  agriculture  a 
full  measure  of  economic  justice.” 

About  all  the  powers  that  be  apparent¬ 
ly  cares  for  in  aiding  the  farmer  is  to  de¬ 
vise  some  method  that  will  enable  him  to 
produce  more  and  pile  up  a  surplus  that 
will  knock  the  price  to  smithereens  and 
enable  speculators  and  middlemen  to 
gather  not  only  the  cream  of  the  crop  but 
also  the  pot-cheese  from  the  buttermilk. 
The  farmer  may  have  the  whey  as  his 
share.  c.  o.  w. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


tainers  in  '■which  fruit  jars  are  shipped 
for  storing  Gladiolus  bulbs,  and  as  I  have 
what  I  consider  a  still  better  plan  I  am 
passing  it  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  read¬ 
ers.  At  practically  any  grocery  or  pro¬ 
vision  store  one  may  secure  the  collapsible 
vegetable  crates  in  which  Southern  on¬ 
ions  are  usually  shipped.  At  the  cigar 
or  tobacco  counter  you  can  obtain  ciga¬ 
rette  cartons.  Each  carton  will  answer 
for  two  trays  (using  both  the  box  and 
cover)  and  you  will  find  these  trays  will 
just  fit  crossways  of  the  crate,  and  six 
of  them  will  just  fill  the  bottom  of  the 
crate.  Next  cut  a  piece  of  corrugated 
pasteboard  the  size  of  the  crate  and  place 
on  the  slats  above  the  trays,  allowing 
ample  space  for  air  circulation.  Place 
on  this  six  more  trays.  In  this  manner 
18  trays  will  just  fill  the  crate.  It  is 
also  axi  easy  matter  to  fit  cardboard  di¬ 
viders  in  the  trays  so  that  each  tray  may 
be  made  to  accommodate  more  than  one 
variety.  When  filled  these  containers 
will  be  found  easy  to  handle  and  the 
ventilation  is  perfect  for  the  keeping  of 
the  bulbs.  I  have  a  large  quantity  of 
small  bulbs  and  bulblets  stored  in  this 
manner,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
will  not  be  found  equally  satisfactory 
for  storing  smaller  quantities  of  larger 
size  bulbs.  j.  l.  smith. 

New  York. 


Paint  Over  Varnish 

Would  you  advise  me  as  to  the  best 
way  to  treat  varnished  woodwork  pre¬ 
vious  to  painting  it?  I  would  like  to 
enamel  my  kitchen,  and  it  is  now  var¬ 
nished.  o.  M.  G. 

Just  what  you  will  have  to  do  to  this 
will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  varnish,  whether  or  not  it  is 
very  smooth  or  shiny.  In  such  a  case  it 
would  have  to  be  treated  with  a  'paint 
remover  because  paint  put  over  it  would 
“crawl”  and  make  a  very  bad  job.  If 
the  varnish  coat  is  not  very  heavy  or 
smooth,  it  is  possible  that  merely  sand¬ 
papering  it  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
the  paint  hold  properly,  and  that  would 
be  much  simpler  than  using  the  paint  re¬ 
mover.  These  removers  are  effective  and 
may  be  had  at  all  paint  stores,  but  con¬ 
siderable  work  is  needed  to  get  the  best 
results.  We  think  the  best  way  would 
be  to  try  a  small  place  with  the  sand¬ 
paper  and  see  how  the  paint  you  expect 
to  use  will  work  on  it.  That  would  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  would  have  to  be 
done. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Nov.  22  the  New  York 
State  Transfer  Tax  Bureau  announced 
that  the  gross  value  of  the  estate  left  by 
Payne  Whitney,  who  died  last  year,  was 
8194,328,514.  State  and  Federal  taxes 
on  the  estate  will  be  over  $20,000,000. 

Nov.  22  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  paid 
Mrs.  Nora  Hassett  $800  because  her  life 
had  been  made  miserable  by  crickets 
breeding  in  a  city  dump  near  her  home. 
She  testified  that  some  days  a  bushel 
basket  would  not  hold  the  dead  crickets 
she  removed  from  her  home.  The  crickets 
swarmed  through  the  neighborhood  by  the 
million,  eating  clothing,  curtains  and  car¬ 
pets,  and  the  stench  when  they  died  was 
"parable.  Mrs.  Hassett  had  sued  for 

When  the  pilot  apparently  lost  his 
bearings  in  a  heavy  fog  a  tri-motored 
1  ord  passenger  airplane  crashed  near  the 
Palouse  High  way,  just  outside  Spokane, 
YV  ash.,  Jvov.  23,  killing  four  persons  and 
seriously  injuring  two.  The  dear  are, 
Lieut.  William  R.  Williams,  Spokane, 
pilot  and  an  officer  of  the  Washington 
National  Guard  flying  unit  station  at 
Spokane,  Lieut.  Louis  Dee  Burger,  co¬ 
pilot  and  mechanic,  former  mechanic  for 
the  Ford  airplane  factories,  Detroit;  resi¬ 
dence  Indianapolis,  Kenneth  I.  Dunlop, 
Spokane  bank  employe  and  sergeant  in 
the  116th  Observation  Squadron,  Wash¬ 
ington  National  Guard,  Arthur  G.  Enor- 
son,  office  manager  for  the  Mainer  Fly¬ 
ing  Service  in  Spokane. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
aviation  and  exploration  an  airplane  was 
flown  recently  over  the  frozen  wastes  of 
Antarctica  by  Captain  Sir  George  Hubert 
Wilkins  and  Lieutenant  Ben  Eielson, 
who  last  year  crossed  the  top  of  the 
world  in  a  plane  from  Point  Barrow, 
Alaska,  to  Spitzbergen.  They  are  now 
close  to  the  starting  point  of  their  pros¬ 
pective  air  voyages  over  Graham  Land 
and  other  little  known  sections  of  the 
Antarctic  continent.  The  news  of  their 
first  flight  was  received  Nov.  22  in  the 
United  States  in  two  brief  messages,  one 
to  Ole  Eielson,  the  pilot’s  father,  at  Hat¬ 
ton,  N.  D.,  and  the  other  to  the  Wright 
Aeronautical  Corporation,  builders  of  the 
motors  on  the  two  Wilkins  planes.  Both 
messages  were  radioed  by  Wilkins  via 
Port  Stanley  in  the  Falkland  Islands, 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  sent  at  all 
indicated  that  Wilkins  and  his  little  band 
of  four  men  had  erected  their  radio 
equipment  and  already  had  done  a  little 
exploring. 

Lawrence  H.  Garretson,  air  mail  pilot 
for  the  National  Air  Transport  Company, 
was  burned  to  death  Nov.  25  when  his 
plane  crashed  near  Bristoiville,  Ohio. 
Garretson,  bound  from  Bellefonte,  Pa., 
to  Cleveland  with  the  afternoon  Cleve¬ 
land  mail  found  the  general  snowstorm 
over  Northern  Ohio  so  impenetrable  that 
lie  attempted  to  make  a  landing  about 
6  P.  M.  His  plane  came  down  with  a 
crash  along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
tracks  and  turned  over  completely. 

Tilden  (Pete)  Johnson,  aged  21,  air 
mail  pilot  on  the  Continental  Air  Lines, 
who  left  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nov.  25,  with 
a  cargo  of  mail  for  Louisville,  Ky.,  was 
found  dead  in  his  wrecked  plane  in  a 
field  about  five  miles  from  Massillon,  the 
same  day.  Planes  from  the  Cleveland 
Airport  had  been  searching  for  him  after 
he  failed  to  report  at  Columbus.  It  was 
believed  Johnson  had  run  into  a  snow¬ 
storm. 

Three  fires,  starting  in  widely  sepa¬ 
rate  parts  of  Brooklyn  within  as  many 
hours,  kept  firemen  of  that  borough  on 
the  jump  Nov.  26  and  made  it  necessary 
to  call  apparatus  from  Manhattan  and 
Long  Island  City.  The  ■worst  blaze  swept 
the  plant  and  lumber  yard  of  the  Forest 
Box  and  Lumber  Company  at  the  foot 
of  Oakland  Street,  on  New’town  Creek, 
in  the  Greenpoint  district,  and  spread  to 
an  adjoining  coal  yard,  to  a  four-masted 
schooner  tied  up  at  the  dock  of  the  coal 
company,  and  to  a  chair  factory  at  the 
foot  of  Provost  Street.  More  than  a 
dozen  firemen  were  attended  for  minor 
hurts.  Five  alarms  were  sent,  and  dam¬ 
age  was  estimated  at  $500,000.  A  four- 
alarm  fire  partly  destroyed  the  four-story 
building  of  the  Standard  Commercial 
Body  Corporation  at  Bergen  Street  and 
Franklin  Avenue,  causing  damage  esti¬ 
mated  at  $100,000.  The  third  fire  was 
in  an  unoccupied  frame  dwelling  at  East 
40th  Street  and  Avenue  N.  Damage  was 
negligible. 

Charged  with  attempted  grand  larceny, 
Nova  A.  Brown,  46,  of  Mineola,  L.  I. ; 
Gordon  C.  Krumme,  34,  of  62  Whittley 
Avenue,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  Charles 
N.  Jackson,  55,  648  West  160th  Street, 
were  held  in  $2,000  bail  each  by  Magis¬ 
trate  Hughes  in  Fifth  Avenue  Court 
Brooklyn,  Nov.  27.  It  was  alleged  by 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Selvaggi  that 
the  three,  who  operated  an  office  at  55 
West  42d  Street,  where  they  posed  as 
representatives  of  the  Leroy  Glass  Cor¬ 
poration,  attempted  to  work  a  stock 
swindle  on  Dr.  Henry  Aronson  of  482 
14th  Street,  Brooklyn. 


Scientists  have  discovered  that  the 
Eskimos  in  the  Arctic  region  were  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  race  of  more  intelligence.  The 
fact  that  they  are  no  longer  there  shows 
they  had  more  sense  than  the  Eskimos. — 
Macon  Telegraph. 
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From  a  Maine  Farm 

Just  after  writing  ray  last  letter,  as  if 
to  shame  me  for  murmuring  about  the 
sort  of  weather  November  brings  us, 
there  was  a  change,  and  we  had  five  days 
of  sunshine  and  warm  weather  for  the 
time  of  year.  How  much  we  all  enjoyed 
them.  This  was  followed  by  heavy 
weather  and  to  date  30  hours  of  a  down¬ 
pour  of  rain.  The  roads  were  frozen  and 
in  most  places  the  autoing  was  good 
but  the  rain  has  spoiled  it  all  until  it 
freezes  again  and  then  it  will  be  rough. 
At  present  roads  are  almost  impassable 
except  on  the  improved  roads.  There  is 
one  consolation,  we  don't  usually  have 
to  pound  over  frozen  roads  for  long  be¬ 
fore  snow  brings  out  the  horses  and 
sleighs.  While  this  method  of  travel 
seems  slow  when  compared  with  the  au¬ 
tomobile  it  has  its  advantages  and  pleas¬ 
ures.  When  one  has  to  get  out  and  under 
in  the  mud  or  change  a  tire  with  the  wind 
blowing  a  gale  and  the  mercury  way  be¬ 
low  freezing  it  makes  t  ie  appreciate  the 
horse  even  if  a  bit  slower. 

One  of  the  pleasant  things  in  having 
the  sons  away  from  home  in  a  warmer 
climate,  is  to  get  their  letters  describing 
the  country  through  which  they  are  pass¬ 
ing  and  the  people  they  meet.  Only  10 
days  from  home  but  they  are  in  a  new 
world  to  them.  Another  week’s  drive 
and  they  will  be  well  across  that  great 
State  of  Texas.  I  have  always  wanted  to 
see  that  country  through  which  they  are 
passing ;  now  I  am  seeing  it  through  their 
eyes. 

As  I  grow  older  I  often  think  I  would 
appreciate  being  able  to  pack  up  about 
the  first  of  November  and  move  to  a 
warmer  climate,  where  I  could  have  the 
growing  things  out  of  doors,  but  this 
would  have  its  disadvantages.  It  would 
not  be  pleasant  to  leave  the  accumula¬ 
tions  of  a  lifetime  to  the  care  of  hired 
help  for  months  and  if  some  member  of 
the  family  remained  behind  to  care  for 
them  the  pleasure  of  the  change  and  the 
happiness  would  be  half  lost.  No.  I 
think  I  must  remain  a  part  of  the  real 
estate  to  which  I  have  been  attached  so 
long.  Youth  can  break  home  ties  and 
roll  awray  more  easily,  and  this  is  right, 
and  I  am  glad  for  them  that  they  can. 
If  I  were  to  transplant  myself  to  another 
clime,  I  should  want  to  take  the  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  along,  and  form  a  col¬ 
ony  there.  As  I  look  out  tonight  across 
the  fields  through  the  darkness  I  can  see 
their  lights  shining  out,  and  I  can  see 
in  vision  each  group  gather  around  the 
tables  with  their  reading,  writing  or 
games,  while  other  groups  enjoy  the 
radio  entertainment. 

The  world  is  not  so  lai'ge  as  when  I 
was  a  boy.  Often  when  a  boy  in  my 
early  teens  I  used  to  lie  on  the  warm 
earth  at  night  and  wonder  what  was 
passing  on  the  distant  stars  and  if  peo¬ 
ple  like  ourselves  lived  there.  Some  day 
we  may  know.  In  the  short  span  of  a 
human  life  we  have  seen  communication 
by  letter,  even  at  best  somewhat  slow, 
give  place  to  that  by  air  without  even 
the  aid  of  wires.  When  people  in  this 
country  can  converse  with  those  in  far¬ 
away  Australia  through  the  air,  it  is  not 
hard  to  believe  that  we  may  know  far 
more  of  our  universe  in  a  few  decades 
more  than  we  do  now. 

Why  should  mankind  be  ever  thirsting 
after  more  knowledge?  Knowledge  does 
not  always  bring  happiness.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  finite  reaching  out  to  the 
infinite  for  guidance  and  strength.  Men 
have  ever  been  found  ready  to  explore  the 
unknown,  to  risk  life  in  an  attempt  to 
possess  knowledge  of  what  lay  beyond 
the  distant  peaks  or  across  the  wild  waste 
of  tossing  waters.  There  are  the  timid 
ones  who  have  not  the  courage  to  enter 
far  into  the  unknown.  Fear  turns  them 
back,  but  did  not  the  Creator  intend  it 
so?  There  may  not  be  the  thrill  or  ex¬ 
hilaration  in  guiding  the  plow  that  comes 
at  the  wheel  of  an  automobile  or  levers 
of  an  airship,  but  it  is  work  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  the  race.  One  cannot 
hold  an  airship  or  auto  on  its  course  in¬ 
definitely,  they  must  stop  to  eat  and 
rest. 

I  have  been  endowed  with  those  attri¬ 
butes  which  lead  me  to  the  lap  of 
Mother  Nature.  Here  I  can  find  peace 
and  the  wholesome  pleasure  which  is 
honestly  earned.  To  watch  a  rose  or 
new  flower  develop  and  unfold,  to  tramp 
through  or  sit  beneath  the  trees  in  the 
forest  primeval  and  watch  the  natural 
life  about  me  gives  me  a  greater  thrill 
than  can  ever  come  to  me  from  driving 
an  auto  at  a  speed  that  endangers  life. 
I  would  like  to  go  out  into  the  great 
forest  and  tramp  on  and  on  until  night 
settled  down  over  the  earth,  then  camp 
there  midst  the  trees  with  the  wild  life 
about  me.  Then  up  at  the  dawn  of  an¬ 
other  day  and  travel  on.  But  I  like  bet¬ 
ter  the  home  ties  which  bind  me  and  the 
comforts  of  my  own  fireside.  If  I  could 
combine  the  two,  but  this  is  not  easy. 

I  have  a  grove  of  some  six  acres  with¬ 
in  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  home.  Here  I 
can  enjoy  in  a  degree  the  pleasure  found 
in  the  big  woods.  An  occasional  deer  or 
moose  stops  there  for  a  brief  rest,  and 
often  a  ruffed  grouse  is  seen.  All  the 
birds  that  seek  this  clime  are  seen  at 
times.  The  crows  come  in  Fall  in  great 
flocks  and  gather  the  beechnuts  that  we 
would  like  for  ourselves.  The  grove  is 
posted  as  a  Bird  Sanctuary  and  we  de¬ 
sire  that  all  life  shall  be  safe  there.  To 
rest  here  on  a  warm  day  in  Summer  and 
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listen  to  the  voices  of  the  birds  and 
watch  them  build  their  nest  affords  me  a 
great  deal  of  happiness.  And  yet  there 
are  those,  many,  who  cannot  understand 
why  I  will  allow  a  splendid  piece  of  land, 
as  near  the  buildings  to  grow  nothing 
but  trees.  There  is  no  income  from  it 
except  that  we  pick  up  fallen  limbs  and 
trees  for  fuel,  make  a  little  maple  syrup 
and  sugar  at  times,  and  it  shelters  us 
from  the  cold  west  and  northwest  winds 
in  Winter. 

I  don’t  think  I  shall  ever  clear  it  and 
convert  it  into  a  field.  I  don’t  think  I 
can.  Those  trees  have  grown  up  with 
me,  some  of  them,  and  some  were  one 
hundred  years  old  when  I  first  knew 
them.  They  seem  more  than  mere  trees. 
When  I  have  to  cut  one  down  because  old 
age  or  injury  has  ended  its  days  of  use¬ 
fulness,  it  is  with  feeling  of  sadness. 

Once  a  practical  neighbor  said,  “If  I 
owned  that  piece  of  land  I  would  have  it 
in  potatoes  in  five  year.”  I  replied  “What 
would  you  do  with  the  potatoes?”  After 
looking  at  me  to  see  if  I  was  really  crazy 
he  answered,  “Sell  them  of  course.”  “And 
what  would  you  do  with  the  money?”  was 
my  next  question.  He  could  not  answer 
me.  He  had  not  gone  that  far.  His 
only  conclusion  was  that  he  had  never 
had  too  much  money.  I  said,  “You  surely 
do  not  care  for  money  just  to  pile  it  up 
in  the  bank  do  you?  You  would  buy 
something  to  give  you  happiness  would 
you  not,  or  that  you  thought  would 
bring  you  happiness?  “He  answered  that 
he  supposed  he  would.  I  asked  if  it  had 
occurred  to  him  that  I  might  not  find  the 
happiness  there  with  the  trees  that  he 
would  buy  with  the  proceeds  of  the  crops 
he  would  grow  from  the  land.  And  still, 
to  the  average  mind,  I  am  no  doubt  im¬ 
practical.  But  if  I  can  find  happiness  in 
the  things  that  are  impractical,  and  still 
have  the  necessities  and  many  of  the 


comforts  of  life,  may  I  not  be  allowed  to 
go  on? 

We  cannot  all  do  the  great  things  in 
life  that  make  our  names  known  over 
the  world.  We  can  do  the  little  things 
that  may  bring  us  the  greater  happiness 
and  not  be  unfruitful  of  good. 

Maine.  o.  b.  griffin. 


Covering  Strawberry  Bed 

When  is  the  best  time  to  cover  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  in  early  Fall,  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  or  in  the  Spring? 

Medina,  O.  c.  E.  w. 

Strawberry  plants  are  usually  best  cov¬ 
ered  after  the  ground  freezes  hard.  A 
moderate  mulch  may  be  put  on  even  be¬ 
fore  that  between  thd  rows,  but  the  tops 
should  not  be  covered  enough  to  bury 
them  deeply,  otherwise  they  are  very 
sure  to  smother  out  during  the  Winter. 

The  great  object  of  covering  berries  is 
not  to  protect  them  from  the  cold,  as 
they  will  stand  this  without  difficulty, 
but  to  prevent  the  freezing  and  thawing 
of  early  Spring,  which  throws  the  roots 
of  the  plants  out  of  the  ground.  If  the 
bed  is  kept  covered  it  does  not  thaw  until 
the  time  for  growth  to  start,  so  this 
danger  is  overcome.  Covering  also  re¬ 
tards  blooming  early,  so  that  the  flowers 
are  killed  by  frost. 


Removing  Roots  from 
Sewer  Pipe 

G.  F.  P.,  Elk  Co.,  Pa.,  asks  how  to 
remove  poplar  roots  from  a  sewer  with¬ 
out  taking  up  the  pipe.  I  had  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  kind,  and  will  say  I  made 
a  hole  in  the  pipe,  and  inserted  a  wire 
cable  made  from  a  telephone  pole  brace 
wire,  which  is  made  up  of  several  light 


wires,  the  end  of  which  I  bent  in  the 
shape  of  hooks.  This  wire  I  twisted 
around  until  it  caught  hold  of  the  roots 
and  I  pulled  them  out.  The  root  where 
it  entered  the  sewer  was  about  the  size 
of  a  lead  pencil,  and  attached  to  it  were 
hundreds  of  roots  almost  as  fine  as  hair, 
which  completely  filled  the  sewer.  They 
all  came  out  at  the  one  pull.  I  put  a 
piece  of  tin  over  the  hole  in  the  pipe 
and  cemented  a  joint  tightly  around  the 
sewer  pipe.  Then  I  had  the  poplar  trees 
taken  out  and  the  stumps  killed. 

New  Jersey.  h.  w.  roth. 


Why  Does  Corn  Pop? 

I  note  your  query  “Why  Does  Corn 
Pop?”  in  a  September  issue.  Pop-corn 
contains  a  very  volatile  oil,  which  ex¬ 
pands  during  heating  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  bursts  the  surrounding  flinty 
shell.  The  moisture  within  the  corn 
changes  to  steam  and  when  the  corn  pops 
it  expands  and  cooks  the  starch,  resulting 
in  the  delectable  edible  kernels  which 
children  so  much  enjoy.  m.  m.  w. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Keeping  Kale 

How  can  I  store  kale  for  Winter  as 
green  feed  for  poultry?  k.  b.  s. 

Albany  Co.,  N,  Y. 

Who  has  had  experience  in  this  mat¬ 
ter?  We  have  never  succeeded  in  stor¬ 
ing  kale  for  any  length  of  time,  except 
by  covering  out  of  doors. 


Of  course  nobody  doubts  a  candidate’s 
promise,  but  you’ll  notice  the  price  of 

farm  land  hasn’t  increased  greatly.  _ 

Publishers  Syndicate. 


How  the  different 
FISHERmethods 

have  brought  motoring  luxury 
within  reach  of  all  ^  +  * 

Wh 


The  electric  \nife  used  in  cutting  upholstery  material  for  the 
Fisher  Bodies,  cuts  100  pieces  of  fabric  at  one  operation  as 
precisely  and  as  quickly  as  one  piece  was  formerly  cut  under 
methods  which  have  been  superseded  by  the  new  and  more 
efficient  Fisher  methods 

Bodyby 


HEN  Fisher  introduced  methods  of 
standardization  into  body  manufacture,  it 
took  a  tremendous  step  forward  in  bringing 
closed  motor  car  luxury  within  the  reach  of 
people  in  ordinary  circumstances.  Were  it 
not  for  the  production  economies  introduced 
by  Fisher,  the  body  of  even  the  lowest  priced 
car  would  cost  today  far  more  than  the  entire 
automobile.  Description  of  all  the  production 
economies  introduced  by  Fisher  would  fill  a 
large  volume.  Even  the  seasoned  lumber  in 
Fisher  yards,  for  example,  is  stacked  on 
wheels  and  requires  no  rehandling.  Instead 
of  cutting  out  one  piece  of  upholstery 
cloth  at  a  time,  a  hundred  are  cut  out. 
Some  of  the  most  notable  savings  which 
have  helped  lower  the  cost  of  the  motor 
car,  Fisher  has  been  able  to  make  in  steel 
press  work.  By  reason  of  such  economies, 
Fisher  builds  better  quality  into  automobile 
bodies  [and  supplies  to  the  general  public, 
at  low  cost,  motoring  luxury  which  a  few 
years  ago  only  the  very  wealthy  could  afford. 


%DV 

FISHER 


GENERAL  MOTORS 


FISHER 

Cadillac  *  LaSalle  *  Buic\  *  Oakland  *  OIJsmobile  *  Pontiac  *  Chevrolet 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Bubal  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  don’t  claim  to  be  the  oldest  subscriber,  but  have 
taken  the  paper  a  great  many  years.  My  wife  and  self 
celebrated  our  fifty-eighth  wedding  anniversary  this 
week  and  we  are  able  to  eat  our  three  meals  a  day,  for 
which  we  are  very  thankful. 

HIS  message  is  from  a  Massachusetts  reader. 
Friends  and  health  and  a  thankful  spirit  for 
life’s  bounties  make  good  working  equipment  for  the 
Thanksgiving  season  as  well  as  all  other  times  of 
the  year. 

THE  Federal  government  has  abandoned  its  suit 
against  the  stockholders  of  the  old  Ford  com¬ 
pany  for  additional  income  tax  of  $30,000,000.  The 
sale  of  the  stock  was  made  in  1918,  and  the  income 
was  reported  by  the  stockholders  and  paid  in  1919. 
In  1925  the  government  levied  the  additional  tax 
on  the  ground  that  the  value  of  the  stock  was 
greater  than  the  amount  reported.  The  stockhold¬ 
ers  won  before  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  and  also 
in  a  Federal  court.  The  government  was  expected 
to  appeal,  but  finally  directed  that  the  case  be 
dropped. 

Senator  Couzens  of  Michigan,  one  of  the  wealth¬ 
iest  members  of  the  Senate,  had  been  in  a  dispute 
over  tax  matters  with  Secretary  Mellon  before  the 
extra  assessment  and  since.  His  share  of  the  as¬ 
sessment  was  $11,000,000.  In  this  ease  the  citizens 
were  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Whether 
right  or  wrong  they  have  won  out.  What  is  of  more 
concern  is  the  assessments  against  concerns  and 
citizens  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  contest  the  as¬ 
sessments  of  the  government  officials.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  justified  in  refusing  to  permit  wealthy 
citizens  to  escape  their  share  of  the  general  burden. 
It,  however,  exercises  great  powers.  It  has  both 
judicial  and  executive  authority,  and  instead  of 
appearing  as  a  mere  tax-gatherer  always  seeking 
the  most,  it  should  be  so  fair  and  just  that  the 
citizen  could  accept  its  decisions  with  confidence 
that  he  is  bearing  only  his  share  of  the  burdens  of 
the  nation. 

❖ 

SOME  practical  men  recommend  sheep  and  others 
beef  cattle  to  eastern  farmers  who,  without  one 
or  the  other  of  these  classes  of  live  stock,  cannot 
use  their  grass  and  roughage  to  the  best  advantage. 
In  numerous  areas  of  New  York  State,  for  example, 
we  have  recently  seen  many  a  run-down  farm  on 
which  a  man  who  knew  how  to  handle  sheep  or 
beef  cattle  or  a  herd  of  dual-purpose  cows  could  not 
only  build  up  the  land  but  develop  a  profitable  live 
stock  enterprise.  Under  the  American  protective 
tariff  policy,  our  farmers  have  a  right  to  insist  and 
expect  that  the  home  market  for  all  animal  and 
other  farm  products  shall  Vie  increasingly  and 
adequately  safeguarded  against  competition  with 
imported  foodstuffs.  Organized  labor  is  demanding 
increased  duties  on  foreign  manufactures,  contend¬ 
ing  that  under  existing  schedules  they  are  flowing 
into  our  markets  in  a  large  volume,  thereby  abridg¬ 
ing  .the  domestic  demand  for  labor.  Farmers  have 
as  strong  or  a  stronger  case  for  more  tariff  protec¬ 
tion  than  they  are  receiving.  If  they  secure  and 
retain  it,  those  who  are  qualified  by  experience  or 
special  abilities  can  confidently  go  ahead  and  de¬ 
velop  herds  of  beef  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  on  a 
large  number  of  eastern  farms  that  are  adapted  to 
the  production  of  beef  or  mutton  or  both.  The  best 
markets  in  the  world  are  relatively  close  to  their 
doors.  If  they  produce  lamb,  mutton,  beef  and  wool 
of  uniformly  high  quality,  they  need  not  fear  com¬ 
petition  in  eastern  markets  with  western  products 
of  the  same  kinds  and  grades.  It  is  generally  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  acreage  of  grass  will  steadily  in- 
crease  in  the  Eastern  States.  It  has  been  expand¬ 


ing  in  recent  years.  Since  the  extension  as  well  as 
the  improvement  of  pastures  in  this  area  can  be 
taken  for  granted,  many  eastern  farmers  are  going 
to  raise  either  beef  cattle  or  sheep.  Which  shall  it 
he?  We  shall  be  discussing  different  angles  of  this 
question  for  months  to  come.  For  the  present,  we 
draw  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  aver¬ 
age  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  he  successful  with 
sheep  than  with  beef  cattle,  even  in  the  absence  of 
either  dogs  or  coyotes.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
moreover,  that  the  most  inspiring  and  encouraging 
advice  always  comes  from  the  most  enthusiastic,  suc¬ 
cessful  men.  It  is  difficult  for  these  men  to  rea¬ 
lize  that  they  are  or  may  be  quite  different  from  the 
general  run  of  men.  Failures  don’t  talk  much  about 
themselves.  Successes  often  do. 

* 

ONE  of  our  correspondents  in  Florida  remarks 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  regular  geographic 
magazine,  it  has  so  much  of  interest  from  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  “I  do  enjoy  the  articles  tell¬ 
ing  about  home  life.”  We  think  this  feeling  is 
shared  by  many  other  readers — they  feel  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  these  plain  accounts  of  real  life,  and  share 
rhe  anxieties  or  the  happiness  of  other  members  of 
the  Rural  family,  who  may  be  hundreds  or  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  away.  We  always  find  among  coun¬ 
try  people  an  instinctive  recognition  of  truth  and 
virtue,  and  a  sympathy  that  is  too  often  lacking 
among  those  who  have  brick  and  stone  in  mind  and 
heart,  rather  than  the  growing  things  of  nature.  We 
are  often  told  that  this  is  a  machine  age — that  even 
man  is  becoming  a  mechanism.  We  cannot  imagine 
a  grayer  or  more  joyless  world  than  one  in  which 
machine-made  efficiency  supplants  the  country  life 
reflected  week  by  week  in  the  pages  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
So  long  as  a  million  readers  show,  each  week,  their 
interest  in  the  eternal  verities  of  country  life,  we 
need  not  fear  the  coming  of  a  mechanistic  w<  rid  of 
robots  and  supermen. 

NO  ONE  is  wise  enough  to  say  that  all  abandoned 
ami  so-called  doomed  farm  lands  in  the  East 
are  unsuited  to  farming.  Some  prominent  apostles 
of  efficiency  are  saying  it,  however,  and  repeating 
it  with  a  finality  which  rests  at  bottom  on  mere  per¬ 
sonal  opinion.  It  is  their  contention,  moreover,  that 
these  lands  should  be  taken  over  and  devoted  to 
timber  production  at  State  expense.  According  to 
their  reasoning,  if  farmers  who  cultivate  these  areas 
were  bought  out  by  the  State  and  thereby  forced  into 
other  occupations,  the  best  farmers  on  the  better 
classes  of  land  would  have  less  domestic  competition 
than  they  are  meeting  now,  and,  consequently,  would 
he  increasingly  strong  in  their  economic  position. 
What  this  amounts  to  in  plain  English  is  an  arbi¬ 
trary  culling  of  what  experts  who  preach  the  dog¬ 
mas  of  efficiency  might  privately  designate  as  “the 
human  herd.”  Their  theory  apparently  is  that  so¬ 
ciety,  in  its  own  interest,  must  uproot  poor  or  un¬ 
successful  farmers  and  their  families  from  lands 
which  surveys  and  statistics  have  condemned  for 
farming  purposes.  Tn  essence,  they  say  that  there 
are  too  many  poor  farmers  on  poor  land,  and  that, 
in  order  ro  help  those  who  are  more  fortunate,  the 
wise  thing  to  do  is  gradually  to  drive  the  less  fortu¬ 
nate  into  other  vocations.  It  doesn’t  matter  in  the 
least  to  these  self-styled  “builders  of  a  new  social 
order”  that  farm  people  whose  lives  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  farming  are  not  adapted  to  any  other  oc¬ 
cupation.  Nor  are  the  worshippers  of  the  fetich  of 
efficiency  interested  in  the  reception  which  culled- 
out  farmers  would  receive  from  organized  labor. 
Under  a  fair  and  an  honest  national  system  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  distributing  farm  products,  there  would 
not  he  vast  areas  of  abandoned  land.  Many  farms 
now  on  their  way  out  of  use  as  farms  would  be  im¬ 
proved  by  their  present  owners  and  operated  for 
rhe  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  of  people. 
Is  it  true  efficiency,  in  terms  of  America’s  best  hu¬ 
man  interest,  officially  or  arbitrarily  to  condemn 
large  tracts  of  once  productive  agricultural  real  es¬ 
tate  as  being  fit  for  forests  only?  Poor  heredity  and 
poor  land  have  made  some  poor  farmers  and  brought 
about  the  abandonment  of  some  farms,  but  an  un¬ 
just  economic  system  has  produced  the  bulk  of  both. 
Our  “progress”  toward  placing  agriculture  on  a  fac¬ 
tory  and  forest  basis  of  efficiency  will  extend  and 
intensify  city  slums  and  sow  the  seeds  of  revolution. 

* 

AKERS  of  holly  wreaths  have  started  in  a 
score  of  communities  over  Sussex  County, 
Del.  The  holly  with  berries  that  are  natural  brings 
much  larger  prices  as  the  local  makers  have  learned. 
These  wreaths  have  to  be  handled  carefully,  as  the 
berries  fall  off  very  easily.  Some  of  the  buyers  and 
makers  prefer  the  artificial  berry.  The  usual  price 
for  wreaths  is  from  five  to  ten  cents,  according  to 
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the  weight  of  the  wreath  and  number  of  hunches  of 
berries.  One  dealer  is  reported  to  have  bought  $30 
worth  of  artificial  berries  for  his  makers  to  use. 
This  gives  an  idea  of  the  volume  of  the  holly 
wreath  business.  The  finished  product  is  shipped 
in  large  boxes  holding  about  13  dozen  and  also  in 
hamper  baskets  which  hold  about  one  dozen.  Holly 
is  also  shipped  in  boxes  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
trees.  This  is  used  mostly  for  decorating  houses 
and  churches  and  especially  store  windows.  Mistle¬ 
toe  is  another  evergreen  that  is  used  for  decorations 
and  that  is  likewise  used  like  box  holly,  hut  is  much 
more  expensive,  owing  ff>  the  scarcity  and  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  getting  same,  as  it  grows  mostly  in  the  tops 
of  old  trees. 

/~\NE  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  reports  to  the 
National  Grange  was  that  of  State  Master 
Fred  J.  Freestone  of  New  York.  This  was  Master 
Freestone’s  first  official  visit  to  the  National  Grange, 
he  having  been  elected  Master  of  the  State  Grange 
at  Poughkeepsie  last  February  for  a  two-year  term. 
Soon  after  this,  he  announced  that  his  ambition  was 
to  add  2,000  new  members  to  the  order  in  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  during  his  first  year  of  service  as  Master. 
He  reported  at  Washington  that  the  goal  was  in 
sight.  Master  Ff-eestone  also  reported  that  20 
Grange  halls  had  been  dedicated  during  the  year. 
This  remarkable  gain  in  membership  is  the  more 
gi atify ing  because  the  records  have  shown  a  loss 
each  year  for  several  years.  The  largest  subordi¬ 
nate  Grange  in  the  world,  Webster  of  Monroe  Coun- 
U,  is  also  in  Netv  5  ork  State.  It  has  a  membership 
of  1,012.  Of  the  877  subordinate  Granges  in  the 
State,  5.i0  own  their  halls,  the  total  value  of  which 
is  $2.2(2,500.  The  Juvenile  Grange  membership  of 
New  York  is  2,050,  as  compared  with  1,769  one  year 
ago.  The  amount  in  the  State  Grange  revolving 
scholarship  fund  has  grown  to  $S,148,  a  gain  of  over 
$1,500  during  the  year.  Thirteen  loans  to  students 
have  been  made  from  the  fund.  The  State  Grange 
has  a  surplus  of  about  $57,000  in  its  treasury.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Grange  will 
be  held  at  Rochester  the  first  week  in  February. 

I  CANNADAY'S  remarks  on  page  1499  about 
J— '  some  good  varieties  of  apples  that  are  neglect¬ 
ed  because  they  lack  high  color  will  strike  many  of 
us  in  a  tender  spot,  as  we  recall  the  kinds  once 
available  but  now  scarcely  found  even  in  home  or¬ 
chards.  We  do  not  blame  commercial  growers  for 
specializing  in  the  apples  of  bright  colors,  which 
consumers  have  been  educated  to  demand,  because 
they  “look  more  attractive,”  but  it  seems  too  had 
that  the  high  quality  but  dull  colors  should  he  lost. 
For  old-time  horticulture’s  sake  we  are  going  to  tell 
about  some  of  these  worthies  during  the  Winter, 
and  print  pictures  where  the  fruit  may  he  had. 
Correspondence  is  invited  from  readers  who  are 
growing  some  of  these  really  high-quality  apples 
whose  color  damages  them  for  general  commercial 
use. 

A  “GOOD  dinner.”  Those  are  two  wonderfully 
appealing  words  during  brisk  Winter  weather, 
especially  when  used  in  the  farm  vocabulary.  It 
may  be  chicken  fricassee,  tender  so  it  is  ready  to 
drop  off  the  bones;  baked  spareribs;  boiled  ham 
with  potpie;  Irish  stew;  rolliehes,  or  any  of  the 
numerous  pieces  de  resistance  that  Mother  or  Sister 
Helen  or  Aunt  Elizabeth  knows  how  to  make  so  well. 
And,  of  course,  there  should  be  the  various  trim¬ 
mings,  including  potatoes  (suppose  we  have  them 
baked  to  please  our  correspondent  McDonald,  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  who  considers  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes  a  crime).  These  are  forms  of  real  farm  re¬ 
lief  handed  to  us  by  the  good  women  of  the  house¬ 
hold — good  to  take  and  more  convincing  than  those 
concocted  in  the  political  kitchen.  After  such  a 
“good  dinner,”  our  troubles  may  not  disappear,  but 
many  of  them  will  look  smaller  than  before,  and  we 
shall  have  more  courage  to  pitch  into  them  all. 


Brevities 

Apple  evaporators  in  New  York  State  are  having  an 
active  season,  which  is  expected  to  continue  through 
December. 

Don’t  disturb  the  routine  of  the  laying  pullet  in 
the  matters  of  housing  and  feed.  It  is  easy  to  throw 
them  into  a  molt. 

The  avocado,  or  alligator  pear,  as  commonly  known, 
is  an  important  product  in  Mexico,  the  yield  being 
nearly  58,000,000  tons  of  fruit  per  year. 

•  i  Osage  Indians  of  Oklahoma  are  said  to  he  the 
richest  people  in  the  world.  Every  one  of  them  from 
infants  to  old  age  will  receive  this  year  $8,700  for 
royalties  on  oil. 

Chicago  siiggests  an  organization  of  vigilants  to  sup¬ 
press  illicit  liquor  dealers  who  supply  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  We  think,  first  of  all,  the  vigilants  might  well 
turn  their  attention  to  the  parents. 
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One  of  the  Old  School 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  cattle  $15  per  cwt. 
Hay  is  from  $10  to  $12.50  per  ton.  Sheep  $15  to 
$17.50  per  cwt. ;  eggs  40c  a  dozen,  butter  40c  per  lb., 
wheat  $1.50  per  bushel,  corn  75c  to  00c  per  bushel. 

My  dad  bought  a  brush  farm  of  200  acres  in  Iowa 
without  a  dime,  reared  nine  children  and  paid  for  the 
farm  and  improved  it  nicely,  with  hogs  at  3c  per  lb., 
eggs  from  3c  to  8c  per  dozen  and  calves  $8  each  ;  same 
now  selling  from  $50  to  $100  each. 

No,  he  had  no  autos,  no  picture  shows,  but  was 
liberal  with  all  churches.  He  worked  as  a  farmer, 
actively  engaged  for  over  40  years,  starting  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  having  met  with  a  good  degree  of  success.  I 
know  to  a  small  degree,  at  least,  what’s  wrong.  It’s 
the  farmer  himself  (not  any  party).  Let  the  farmer 
work.  Also,  let  him  lay  aside  all  extravagance. 
Missouri.  A.  H.  S. 

OUR  Missouri  friend  is  one  of  the  old  school 
who  by  industry,  perseverance,  prudence,  fru¬ 
gality  and  ability  have  provided  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  against  heavy  odds,  preserved 
and  dignified  American  agriculture.  In  his  early 
days  the  farm  was  little  more  than  merely  a  means 
of  sustaining  a  home.  It  produced  mainly  the  food 
and  clothing  for  the  family.  A  small  surplus  sold  in 
the  markets  furnished  sufficient  cash  for  the  modest 
needs  of  the  family.  The  work  was  heavy,  the  hours 
were  long,  days  of  recreation  were  few.  Comforts 
were  limited,  and  luxuries  almost  unknown.  It  is 
true  these  farms  sustained  sturdy  men  and  women 
of  high  character  and  worthy  ideals.  They  raised 
hoys  and  girls,  who  rivaled  the  world  not  only  in 
the  professions  and  in  industry  but  also  in  education 
and  culture. 

But  why  should  constant  labor  and  comparative 
poverty  always  be  the  lot  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
remain  on  the  farms?  We  praise  those  who  go  into 
the  world  and  attain  fortune  and  renown.  It  is  well 
to  do  so,  because  they  add  to  the  wealth  and 
knowledge  and  culture  of  the  world.  But  the 
brothers  and  sisters  may  have  renounced  worthy  am¬ 
bitions  to  stay  on  the  farm  to  comfort  and  bless 
the  declining  years  of  the  father  and  mother.  They 
keep  fresh  and  pure  and  copious  the  fountain  of 
American  manhood  and  womanhood.  Must  we  al¬ 
ways  maintain  a  system  that  denies  them  the  means 
of  material  comforts? 

Besides  all  this  the  trend  of  the  world  has 
<  hanged  in  a  generation.  The  world  has  been  en¬ 
riched  by  agencies  which  have  increased  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wealth  with  a  reduced  cost  of  human  labor. 
These  agencies  are  in  part  steam  and  electric  power, 
machinery,  transportation,  easy  communication,  and 
research.  A  generation  back  the  farmer  and  the 
local  artisan  exchanged  the  products  of  their  labor 
on  the  equitable  basis  of  the  labor  necessary  to 
produce  them.  The  factory  has  commercialized  the 
business  of  making  shoes,  and  harness  and  wagons. 
The  business  of  the  farm  is  now  commercialized  too. 
The  farm  is  no  longer  merely  a  self-sustaining  home. 
It  requires  capital  and  labor  like  other  modern 
industries.  It  must  go  into  the  market  and  buy 
supplies.  It  must  sell  its  products  for  enough  cash 
to  pay  for  these  supplies  and  expenses.  The  farmer 
is  no  longer  content  to  make  ends  meet,  tyy  penury 
for  himself  and  drudgery  for  his  wife  and  children. 
He  demands  the  cost  of  production  for  his  products 
and  a  little  profit  that  he  may  have  a  little  of  the 
comforts  of  life  for  himself  and  family  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  the  children  may  have  leisure  for 
education,  culture  and  play. 

The  sturdy  pioneers  did  their  part  in  their  time. 
But  the  time  has  changed.  If  here  today  in  the 
strength  of  their  manhood  they  would  be  foremost 
in  the  new  order  of  things.  Those  of  us  who  saw 
the  stoop  develop  in  the  father’s  sturdy  shoulders 
and  the  wrinkles  deepen  in  the  brow  of  saintly 
mothers  owe  it  to  their  cherished  memories  to  make 
easier  the  way  of  those  who  follow  us  as  they  labored 
and  saved  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  our  generation. 
Best  Plan  Yet  Suggested 

Your  farm  relief  plan  was  read  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Canandaigua  Grange,  and  briefly  explained,  but 
members  were  not  familiar  enough  with  it  to  develop 
general  discussion.  Personally  I  think  it  the  best  plan 
yet  suggested  to  help  the  farmers.  E.  M. 

New  York. 

Grange  Discusses  Farm  Relief  Plan 

We  took  your  farm  relief  plan  up  in  our  Grange  and 
discussed  it.  We  think  you  have  a  good  plan  if  it 
can  be  worked  out.  I  am  most  sure  you  will  have  every 
Grange  and  Granger  behind  it. 

Pennsylvania.  master  olanta  grange. 

Wants  a  Profit  on  Farm  Capital 

I  wish  to  commend  you  on  your  farm  relief  plan, 
and  admonish  you  to  follow  it  up.  We  want  lower 
taxes  and  lower  freight  rates  and  more  profit  out  of 
our  dollar  and  labor.  J.  j.  'henry,  sr. 

New  York. 

Approval  from  the  Far  West 

Your  farm  relief  plan  is  more  than  good.  Had  I 
been  able  to  write  it,  it  is  what  I  should  like  to  have 
written.  The  opening  paragraph  is  comprehensive. 
The  eastern  farm  attitude  has  bothered  me.  I  should 
have  liked  to  harmonize  our  demands,  but  didn’t  see 
clearly  how.  You  have  suggested  the  solution,  or  there 
is  involved  in  your  plan  the  solution.  T  cannot  tell  you 
how  pleased  I  am  to  have  you  so  efficiently  take  up 


j  this  work.  To  me  the  degradation  has  been  a  serious 
national  menace.  I  have  feared  somewhat  the  attitude 
of  eastern  agriculture,  but  I  should  not  have  feared  it. 
Your  plan  is  comprehensive  enough  to  cover  all  sections 
and  all  farmers.  w.  A.  mac  pherson. 

Colorado. 

As  a  City  Man  Sees  It 

I  am  a  city  man,  never  been  a  farmer  in  my  life, 
but  that  does  not  preclude  me  from  taking  a  great 
interest  in  the  articles  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  agriculture 
generally.  I  am  not  by  any  means  one  of  those  city 
people  who  condone  or  approve  of  the  farmer  getting 
only  30  cents  out  of  the  dollar.  During  my  travels  at 
vacation  time  I  have  always  been  glad  to  listen  to  the 
farmers’  grievances,  and  consequently  have  gained  an 
insight  into  the  farmer's  psychology,  and  the  laborious 
work  which  he  performs  has  by  no  means  made  me 
jealous  of  his  vocation.  One  of  the  most  salient  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the.  average  farmer  is  his  conservative 
nature,  and  outside  those  little  friendly  affiliations 
which  he  has  with  his  immediate  neighbors,  he  is  too 
apt  and  disposed  to  want  to  do  business  by  himself. 
Unlike  those  masses  of  mechanics  whose  trade  throws 
them  into  close  acquainteneeship  in  the  cities  and  con¬ 
sequently  leads  to  trade-unionism  and  co-operation 
which  means  higher  wages  and  collective  bargaining,  the 
farmer  is  innately  an  independent  individual  whose  life 
and  work  do  not  throw  him  in  direct  contact  with 
his  fellow  workman,  at  least  to  any  great  extent.  The 
farmer  is,  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  the 
backbone  and  protoplasm  of  any  nation,  and  if  this 
nation  does  not  realize  the  grave  and  perilous  position 
in  which  it  places  itself  by  forcing  industrial  inequality 
on  agriculture,  it  neglects  the  lessons  of  history,  and  it 
is  up  to  farmers  to  contend  collectively  for  their  com¬ 
mon  rights.  harry  spencer. 

New  York, 


An  Appreciation  of  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick 

On  October  1,  1928.  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick  became  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  official  notice  of  this 
fact  was  made  in  the  columns  of  Tin:  R.  X.-Y.  on 


Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  Director  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


page  1341.  While  the  attention  of  those  interested  in 
agriculture  in  New  York  State  is  focused  upon  this 
event  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  review  some  of  the 
achievements  of  the  man,  though  he  is  hardly  a  strang¬ 
er  to  readers  of  this  paper. 

Born  in  Independence,  Iowa,  in  1870,  he  was  reared 
on  a  farm  in  Nortnern  Michigan.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  in  1893,  and 
received  a  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  1895.  He 
served  as  assistant  horticulturist  in  that  institution  for 
the  next  two  years,  and  from  1S95  to  1897  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  botany  and  horticulture  at  the  Oregon  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  From  there  he  went  to  the  Utah 
Agricultural  College  for  two  years,  returning  to  Michi¬ 
gan  Agricultural  College  as  assistant  professor,  and 
later,  professor  of  horticulture.  In  1905.  he  officially 
visited  New  York  State,  and  was  invited  to  assume 
the  duties  of  horticulturist  at  the  Geneva  Station  left 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach.  In 
1913  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  Hobart  College. 

Coining  then  to  New  York  State,  at  a  period  when 
spraying  was  in  its  infancy  and  when  the  injury  from 
Bordeaux  mixture  was  a  sex-ions  problem  in  apple 
growing,  the  record  shows  a  publication  in  1907  on 
Bordeaux  injury,  which  is  today  considered  standard 
and  authoritative  upon  this  controversial  question. 

In  a  field  for  which  he  is  perhaps  best  known  are 
found  reports  upon  an  experiment  in  breeding  apples, 
old  and  new  apple  varieties,  the  inheritance  of  certain 
characters  of  grapes,  distribution  of  new  fruits  origi¬ 
nated  at  the  station,  and  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
bulletins  on  new  and  noteworthy  fruits.  These  records 
constitute  an  authoritative  chapter  in  fruit  breeding  in 
American  horticulture,  which  have  given  the  Geneva 
Station  world-wide  fame.  Through  this  work  have  ap¬ 
peared  the  Cortland,  Early  McIntosh,  Milton,  Mac-oun, 
Medina,  and  Orleans  apples;  the  Ontario,  Portland, 
Brocton,  Dunkirk.  Sheridan  and  Pontiac  grapes;  the 
Gorham,  Pulteney  and  Phelps  pears,  and  the  Seneca 
cherry. 

One  line  of  his  endeavor  stands  as  a  monument, 
namely,  the  series  of  monographs  on  the  fruits  of  New 
York.  Following  the  first  of  this  series,  ‘‘The  Apples 


of  New  York,”  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  appear  in  regular 
order,  “The  Grapes  of  New  York,”  “The  Plums  of 
New  York,”  “The  Cherries  of  New  York,”  “The  Peaches 
of  New  Yox-k,”  “The  Pears  of  New  York,”  and  “The 
Small  Fruits  of  New  Yoi-k.”  A  companion  volume  of 
equal  or  greater  value  through  in  a  different  sphere,  is 
“Sturtevant’s  Notes  on  Edible  Plants.” 

In  1925  Dr.  Hedrick  was  awarded  the  George 
Robert  White  medal,  described  as  “America’s  highest 
horticultural  award”  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  trustee  of  the  George  Robert  White  fund. 
This  award  made  once  a  year,  is  given  to  “the  man  or 
woman,  commercial  firm  or  institution  in  the  United 
States  or  other  countries  that  has  done  most  in  re¬ 
cent  years  to  advance  interest  in  horticulture  in  its 
broadest  sense.” 

Dr.  Hedrick  holds  membership  in  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  ;  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  of  which  he  was 
president  in  1913 ;  the  American  Poinologieal  Society ; 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England  ;  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he  was 
president  in  1919 ;  Sigma  Xi,  an  honorary  research 
fraternity,  and  honorary  membership  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society.  He  was  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Research  Council  from  1920  to 
1923. 

t  During  his  more  than  23  years  of  residence  in  New 
York,  Dr.  Hedrick  has  acquired  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  the  fruit  growers  and  agricultural  leaders  of 
the  Empire  State  and  other  States  as  well,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  problems  that  con¬ 
front  agriculture  in  general  aixd  New  York  agriculture 
in  particular.  For  several  years  he  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  orchards  in  this  State,  and  he  now  owns  and 
operates  a  50-acre  farm  near  Geneva.  His  many  friends 
congratulate  him  upon  his  achievements  and  upon  his 
contributions  to  horticulture,  and  wish  him  all  con¬ 
tinued  success  as  Director  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva. 


The  Milk  Conference  Dinner 

THE  oratorical  feature  of  the  Milk  Confex*ence 
Board  dinner  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  on 
Thursday  night,  November  22,  was  a  brief  address 
by  Dr.  Wynne,  the  new  City  Health  Commissioner. 
The  two  outstanding  points  in  his  short  address 
were  a  contradiction  of  the  report  that  he  is  about 
to  extend  the  producing  territory  of  the  New  York 
milk  shed  by  enlarging  the  field  of  inspection.  In 
this  denial  he  was  especially  emphatic.  He  also 
admitted  that  the  inspection  sex-vice  was  faulty  and 
unsatisfactory,  in  that  it  was  not  uniform  or  con¬ 
sistent.  As  a  remedy  he  proposes  to  instruct  and 
train  the  inspectors  so  that  the  work  will  be  uni- 
form.  The  industry  will  then,  he  said,  know  just 
what  to  do  and  to  expect,  and  the  health  depart¬ 
ment  will  know  just  what  is  being  done. 

Another  outstanding  feature  of  the  festivities  was 
the  announcement  of  the  retirement  of  E.  B.  Lewis 
from  the  presidency  of  the  conference,  after  serving 
in  the  position  fi-om  the  beginning  and  doing  moi-e 
than  any  other  one  man  to  bring  it  to  its  present 
state  of  efficiency.  Mr.  Lewis  has  long  been  de¬ 
servedly  a  popular  member  of  the  city’s  distributing 
fraternity.  He  was  long  at  the  head  of  the  Reid’s 
Ice  Cream  business  and  went  with  it  recently  with 
the  sale  of  the  business  to  Borden’s.  Leroy  Van 
Bomel  is  the  new  president  of  the  Board. 

Our  observation  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  Con¬ 
ference  Board  has  been  helpful  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  necessary  to  the  orderly  work  of 
distribution.  The  dinner  is  just  a  good  fellowship 
affair;  we  sincerely  wish  that  it  were  equally  con¬ 
venient  for  all  milk  producers  to  get  together  an¬ 
nually  for  a  similar  festivity  to  sit  and  eat,  talk 
and  laugh,  forget  laboi-  and  cares  and  cultivate  good 
fellowship.  Even  with  our  widely  distributed  mem¬ 
bership,  it  would,  we  believe,  be  worth  the  cost. 


Various  Crop  Reports 

We  are  near  Salem,  N.  J.  This  city  is  situated  on 
the  main  highway  from  the  South  and  West  to  the  sea¬ 
shore.  It  is  a  progressive  town  of  about  8,000.  The 
rural  population  is  made  up  of  progressive  farmers, 
dairymen  and  poultrymen.  w.  H.  c. 

Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

October  11. — The  crop  of  late  potatoes  raised  this 
year  in  the  Conestoga  Valley  will  be  slightly  above  the 
average  in  spite  of  wet  weather  and  adverse  conditions 
during  the  growing  season.  This  section  has  never  spe¬ 
cialized  in  potatoes  and  fields  seldom  exceed  15  or  20 
acres  for  the  lai-gest  growers,  but  the  actual  average 
yield  in  some  places  will  be  well  over  400  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Prices  range  from  55  to  65  cents  per  bushel  for 
first-grade  at  the  barns,  buyers  from  Philadelphia  be¬ 
ing  mostly  in  evidence.  h.  b.  b. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

About  one-half  of  the  Michigan  late  potato  area  is 
now  covered  by  snow  which  may  i-eniain  on  until  April. 
Season  has  been  very  unfavorable  for  harvesting.  There 
is  quite  a  percentage  in  the  ground  yet,  likely  to  re¬ 
main  there.  Prices  to  growei-s  have  not  varied  greatly 
from  the  35  to  40  cents  per  cwt.  level,  established  early 
in  the  season.  Shipments  from  Michigan  are  running- 
ahead  of  last  year,  for  the  same  period.  Considering 
the  poor  harvesting  seasons,  and  the  fact  that  some 
may  not  be  harvested  at  all,  coupled  with  the  close 
grading  policy,  that  is  very  uniformly  being  observed, 
the  estimated  production  may  be  somewhat  too  high. 

The  estimates  for  both  apples  and  potatoes  seem  to 
include  the  early  and  late  varieties.  The  Winter  ap¬ 
ples  are  a  very  light  crop  in  Michigan,  while  the  earlier 
varieties  produced  much  nearer  a  normal  yield.  Using 
the  estimated  production  is  quite  misleading  as  to 
amount  of  packing  stock  in  sight.  F.  D. 

Traverse  City,  Mich. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Jest  Tore  Christmas 

Father  calls  me  William,  sister  calls  me 
Will, 

Mother  calls  me  Willie,  but  the  fellers 
call  me  Bill ! 

Mighty  glad  I  aint  a  girl — ruther  be  a 
boy, 

Without  them  sashes,  curls  and  things 
that’s  worn  by  Fauntelroy ! 

Love  to  chawnk  green  apples  an’  go 
swimmin’  in  the  lake — ■ 

Hate  to  take  the  castor-ile  they  give  for 
stomach-ache. 

’Most  all  the  time,  the  whole  year  round, 
there  aint  no  flies  on  me, 

But  jest  ’fore  Christmas  I’m  as  good  as 
I  kin  be ! 

Got  a  yeller  dog  named  Sport,  sick  him 
on  the  cat ; 

First  thing  she  knows  she  doesn't  know 
where  she  is  at ! 

Got  a  clipper  sled,  an’  when  us  kids  go 
out  to  slide, 

’Long  comes  the  grocery  cart,  an'  we  all 
hook  a  ride  1 

But  sometimes  when  the  grocery  man  is 
worrited  an’  cross, 

He  reaches  at  us  with  his  whip,  an’  lar¬ 
rups  up  his  hoss, 

An’  then  I  laff  an’  holler,  “Oh,  ye  never 
teclied  me!” 

But  jest  ’fore  Christmas  I’m  as  good  as 
I  kin  be  ! 

Gran’ma  says  she  hopes  that  when  I  git 
to  be  a  man, 

I’ll  be  a  missionary  like  her  oldest  broth¬ 
er  Dan, 

As  was  et  up  by  the  cannibuls  that  lives 
in  Ceylon’s  isle, 

Where  every  prospeck  pleases,  an  only 
man  is  vile ! 

But  Gran’ma  she  has  never  been  to  see  a 
Wild  West  show, 

Nor  read  the  Life  of  Daniel  Boone,  or 
else  I  guess  she’d  know 
That  Buff’lo  Bill  and  cowboys  is  good 
enough  for  me  ! 

Excep ’  jest  ’fore  Christmas,  when  I  m 
good  as  I  kin  be ! 

And  then  old  Sport  he  hangs  around,  so 
solemn-like  an’  still, 

His  eyes  they  keep  a-sayin, :  “What’s  the 
matter,  little  Bill?” 

The  old  cat  sneaks  down  off  her  perch  an 
wonders  what’s  become 
Of  them  two  enemies  of  hern  that  used 
to  make  things  hum  ! 

But  I  am  so  perlite  an’  ’tend  so  earnest¬ 
ly  to  biz, 

That  mother  says  to  father  :  “How  im¬ 
proved  our  Willie  is!” 

But  father,  havin’  been  a  boy  hisself, 
suspicions  me 

When  jest  ’fore  Christmas  I’m  as  good 
as  I  can  be ! 

For  Christmas,  with  its  lots  an’  lots  of 
candies,  cakes  an’  toys, 

Was  made,  they  say,  for  proper  kids  an 
not  for  naughty  boys ;  _ 

So  wash  yer  face  an’  bresh  yer  hair,  an 
mind  yer  p’s  and  q’s, 

An’  don’t  bust  out  yer  pantaloons,  an 
don’t  wear  out  yer  shoes; 

Say  “Yessum”  to  the  ladies,  an’  Yes- 
sur”  to  the  men, 

An’  when  they’s  company,  don’t  pass  yer 
plate  for  pie  again ; 

But,  thinking  of  the  things  yer’d  like  to 
see  upon  that  tree, 

Jest  ’fore  Christmas  be  as  good  as  yer 
kin  be ! 

— Eugene  Field  (1850-1895). 

* 

The  Mothers’  Journal  offers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestion,  which  may  be  found 
useful  at  the  holiday  season:  A  simple 
and  pleasing  decoration  for  the  small 
child’s  party  table  can  be  made  from  ani¬ 
mal  crackers  and  vanilla  wafers.  Dip 
the  feet  of  the  various  animals  in  thick 
icing,  made  by  moistening  confectioner’s 
sugar  with  a  little  cream,  and  stand 
them  on  the  vanilla  wafers.  The  white 
of  egg  may  also  be  used  to  glue  the  ani¬ 
mals  to  their  moorings.  Place  the 
mounted  menagerie  about  on  the  table, 
as  fancy  dictates,  and  you  will  have 
eYolved  a  decoration  which  will  delight 
the  wee  ones  greatly.  If  desired,  the 
children  may  be  given  the  mounted  ani¬ 
mals  as  souvenirs. 

* 

The  following  item  sent  out  by  the 
American  Humane  Education  Society, 
seems  to  us  of  particular  interest  to 
country  people  : 

This  seems  to  be  the  time  of  year  when 
our  daily  papers  record  almost  every  day, 
the  accidental  shooting,  wounding,  maim¬ 
ing  and  sometimes  the  killing,  of  persons 
handling  guns  or  other  fire-arms,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  empty.  That  old  excuse  “I 
did  not  know  it  was  loaded,”  should  be 
no  excuse  from  punishment  for  such  per¬ 
sons,  if  adults,  and  no  excuse  for  the  pa¬ 
rents  who  leave  the  fire-arms  within  the 
reach  of  children.  What  kind  of  a 
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father  (or  mother),  is  it  who  will  leave 
fire-arms  where  they  can  be  found  by 
children? 

To  the  thoughtful  man  or  woman  it 
seems  astonishing  that  any  parent  will 
also  allow  their  children  to  have  in  their 
possession  those  two  educators  in  cruelty 
— the  air-gun  and  the  rifle.  That  the  air- 
gun  and  the  rifle  educates  a  boy  in  cruel¬ 
ty,  is  known  and  realized  to  the  sorrow 
of  many  persons  in  neighborhoods  where 
there  are  boys  who  own  these  weapons. 
Cats  and  dogs  as  well  as  birds  have  been 
made  targets  and  victims  of  the  boy’s 
amusement.  This  is  bad,  but  even  worse 
is  the  well-known  fact  that  many  injuries 
to  children  and  to  older  persons  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  careless  use  of  such 
weapons,  even  to  the  loss  of  life. 

Certainly  some  action  ought  to  be 
taken  against  parents  who  allow  chil¬ 
dren  to  handle  these  weapons.  When  the 
time  comes  when  innocent  living  crea¬ 
tures  are  no  longer  shot  for  amusement, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


848 — Typical  Sports 
Coat.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  yrs.,  36,  38, 
40,  42  aiicT  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  54-in.  material 
with  3 %  yds.  of  40- 
in.  lining  and  % 
yd.  of  5 Vi  -in.  fur. 
Ten  cents. 


416 — Ladies’  Negli¬ 
gee  or  Kimono.  This* 
style  is  designed  in 
in  sizes  36,  40,  44 
and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


886  —  Comfy  Night 
Drawers.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
1,  2,  4,  6  and  8 

yrs.  Size  4  requires. 
2  yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Ten  cents. 


664 — For  Wee  Fash¬ 
ionables.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
2,  4  and  6  yrs.  Size 
4  requires  3  yds.  of 
36-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents 


there  will  be  fewer  human  lives  sacri¬ 
ficed.  There  are  many  persons  today 
who  regret  that  they  ever  used  an  air- 
gun  or  rifle.  To  kill  for  the  sake  of  kill¬ 
ing,  to  find  pleasure  in  frightening, 
wounding  or  destroying  any  living  crea¬ 
ture  cultivates  brutality  and  an  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  suffering  which  often  leads  to 
crime.  Accidents  and  crime  will  also  be 
greatly  diminished  when  there  is  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  restriction  of  the  sale  of  fire¬ 
arms,  as  well  as  a  heavy  penalty  for 
carrying  weapons  without  official  permis¬ 
sion. 


Our  Christmas  Greenery 

>Ve  like  to  gather  our  Christmas  green¬ 
ery  early  in  the  season,  then,  if  we  see 
signs  of  a  blizzard,  we  do  not  liave_  to 
worry  for  fear  our  favorite  materials 
will  be  buried  beneath  a  foot  or  more  of 
frosty  whiteness.  And  Christmas  in  our 
house  would  not  be  Christmas  to  us  if 
we  could  not  have  a  bountiful  supply  of 
native  greens  for  our  decorations  and  to 
send  away  to  our  city  friends. 

While  loitering  about  beneath  the  frag¬ 
rant  pines  and  the  hemlocks  I  jdan  to 
tell  the  children  some  seasonable  story  or 
legend.  This  year  I  plan  to  tell  them 
about  the  Great  Sun  Feast — how  more 
than  2.000  years  ago  the  native  ever¬ 
greens  growing  in  Northern  Europe  were 


used  as  symbols  of  happiness  at  these 
feasts,  and  how  these  ancient  peoples 
had  a  most  delightful  custom  of  sending 
sprigs  of  holly  to  their  friends  much  as 
we  send  greeting  cards  today.  These 
people  believed  that  if  garlands  and 
wreaths  of  evergreen  were  placed  in  their 
temples  they  would  bring  happiness,  and 
it  seems  as  if  there  might  be  some  truth 
in  this  ancient  superstition,  for  it  surely 
makes  us  happy  to  gather  them.  Thus 
the  custom  of  decorating  our  homes  with 
greenery  at  Christmas  time  was  elabor¬ 
ated  from  this  old  custom  and  did  not 
originate  with  the  birth  of  the  Little 
Christ  Child. 

Our  wreaths  and  garlands  are  made 
early,  and  if  they  are  properly  cared  for 
they  will  remain  fresh  for  weeks ;  this 
leaves  more  spare  time  during  the  holi¬ 
day  season  for  other  things.  The  wreaths 
made  of  the  ground  pine  will  last  for  two 
seasons  if  they  are  stored  in  a  cool  damp 
place  (under  the  porch  or  down  cellar) 
and  brought  out  before  needed  and  soaked 
several  hours  in  cold  water. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  have  ex¬ 
pensive  greens  in  order  to  have  beautiful 
wreaths.  Sprays  of  pine,  fir  and  hem¬ 
lock,  and  twigs  of  bright  red  berries  are 
very  satisfactory.  We  always  use  care 
when  gathering  these  twigs  and  see  that 
the  shrub  or  tree  is  not  injured.  A  sharp 
knife  is  used,  and  the  clippings  are  made 
close  to  the  main  stalk ;  tips  of  branches 
are  never  destroyed.  If  the  twigs  are 
fi’ozen  they  are  allowed  to  thaw  slowly 
in  order  that  the  needles  will  not  be 
loosened.  Arbor  vitae,  plentiful  in  some 
localities  but  not  often  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  is  very  attractive  and  durable,  as 
it  does  not  fade,  and  the  needles  do  not 
fall  quickly. 

White  pine  is  an  easy  green  to  work 
with  as  the  needles  and  twigs  are  soft 
and  pliable.  Hemlock,  if  it  has  been 
handled  carefully  to  preserve,  the  tiny 
cones,  is  lovely  when  made  into  either 
wreaths  or  garlands.  The  ordinary  spruce 
is  too  stiff  to  make  a  satisfactory  wreath, 
but  the  little  Douglas  spruce  is  more 
adaptable.  We  can  find  many  substitutes 
in  every  locality  for  the  more  expensive 
greens,  and  the  decorations  are  numer¬ 
ous,  rose  apples,  dogwood,  bittersweet, 
mountain  ash,  red  cedar,  cherry  orange, 
Chinese  lantern  bells  and  straw  flowers, 
and  in  some  places  the  white,  waxy  bay- 
berry,  which  makes  an  original  change. 

The  wreaths  themselves  are  easily 
made.  Number  8  wire  is  the  best  size 
to  buy,  but  a  piece  of  wire  clothes  line 
will  do  or  even  a  supple  new  willow  or 
lilac  sprout.  Cut  twigs  to  even  lengths, 
bind  firmly  to  the  wire  foundation,  lap¬ 
ping  to  cover  any  open  spaces.  When 
completely  covered,  trim  to  symmetry 
both  inside  and  out,  as  it  is  the  careful 
trimming  that  changes  the  amateur  work 
to  the  truly  professional.  Put  on  the  red 
bow  and  attach  a  few  cones  of  the  white 
pine  or  hemlock  to  hang  inside. 

The  fancy  intricate  garlands  that  we 
admire  can  be  made  at  home.  The  de¬ 
sign  is  first  cut  out  of  strips  of  cardboard 
and  the  twigs  sewed  in  place  on  this 
foundation  with  strong  black  thread. 
The  lowly  red  cranberries  can  be  sewed 
in  place  to  make  designs  and  letters 
against  the  background  of  greenery,  or 
lacking  berries  of  any  kind  we  make 
pellets,  the  desired  size,  of  red  crepe 
paper.  This  work  is  so  simple  and  in¬ 
teresting  that  the  children  like  to  create 
a  new  decorative  scheme  each  year,  and 
if  the  work  can  be  done  early  the  fin¬ 
ished  wreaths  and  garlands  make  nice 
gifts  and  cost  almost  nothing. 

FLORENCE  HADLEY. 


The  Christmas  Send-away 
Feast 

“Oh,  for  just  a  whiff  of  mother’s 
Christmas  dinner !”  bewails  the  little 
junior  nurse,  with  curling  locks  tucked 
becomingly  beneath  a  stiff  white  cap,  as 
the  odors  of  a  regulation  hospital  dinner 
floats  up  to  her  from  a  cavernous  kitchen 
below.  “Say,  fellows,”  grumbles  the 
freshman,  who  has  already  bravely 
downed  several  homesick  attacks  since 
the  twentieth  of  September,  “if  we  could 
just  have  one  of  mother’s  Christmas  din¬ 
ners  vacation  wouldn’t  seem  so  long.” 

Would  not  the  Christmas  “Send-Away 
Feast”  be  just  the  thing  for  such  a  girl 
and  boy,  who  find  themselves  for  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  too  busy  or  too  far 
away  to  spend  the  season’s  holidays  at 
home?  And  the  home  folks  will  not  go 
about  preparing  the  Christmas  feast  quite 
as  happily  on  this  day  of  all  days  as 
other  years,  unless  they  can  manage  to 
share  their  dainties  with  those  far  avvay. 
Just  the  very  thought  of  it  is  a  delight 
and  a  revelation.  If,  by  chance,  there 
are  no  young  members  of  your  family 
away  at  school  or  in  the  business  w’orld, 
who  cannot  spend  Christmas  with  you, 
there  are,  no  doubt,  a  number  of  ac¬ 
quaintances  living  in  hotels  and  boarding¬ 
houses,  children,  old  people,  and  sick 
people,  in  institutions,  that  you  might 
make  happy  with  a  similar  gift. 

Remember  that  Christmas  is  lurking 
just  around  the  corner,  and  days  have  a 
trick  of  slipping  by  so  quickly  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  season’s  schedule  one 
should  begin  a  bit  early  to  plan  for  the 
Send-Away  feast. 

What  to  send  and  how  to  send  it : 
There  should  be  at  least  a  pound  of  your 
best  fruit  cake ;  this  can  be  made  at  the 


very  beginning  of  your  preparations. 
.Tust  double  the  proportions  of  your  usual 
Christmas  cake  recipe,  and  bake  in  one 
pound  maple  sugar  molds,  or  baking  tins 
of  that  size  and  shape.  A  delicious  little 
plum  pudding,  steamed  in  a  cunning  little 
mold,  with  a  little  jar  of  hard  sauce  to 
go  with  it,  will  be  especially  nice  for  a 
girl,  who  could  contrive  to  reheat  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  boy.  A  dozen  doughnuts, 
delectably  tender,  powdered  with  sugar, 
and  each  cake  wrapped  in  snowy  white 
tissue  paper,  will  make  a  delightful  addi¬ 
tion.  One-half  dozen  each  of  two  or 
three  varieties  of  cookies  will  be  hailed 
with  delight,  too,  they  make  delicious 
chum-gifts,  for  one  must  plan  for  the 
share-ups  you  know. 

Two  pounds  of  stuffed  dates,  prunes, 
and  figs  will  not  be  too  many,  and  there 
should  be  a  pound  of  fudge,  and  another 
pound  of  creams.  And  a  half  pound  each 
of  salted  walnut  and  butternut  meats, 
also  two  small  jars  of  some  good  relish, 
and  one  or  two  of  jelly.  For  these  be 
sure  the  jars  have  well  fitting  covers,  the 
kind  that  screw  down  snug  and  tight. 

The  day  before  you  plan  to  pack  and 
send  your  feast,  roast  a  nice-sized  fowl, 
tender  and  brown,  and  set  away  in  a  cool 
place,  also  make  a  dozen  small  puffy  bak¬ 
ing-powder  biscuits;  split  while  warm, 
butter  evenly  and  put  together  again. 
Prepare  a  dozen  or  two  sandwiches ;  some 
of  these  might  have  a  filling  of  cream 
cheese  and  chopped  walnut  meats,  mixed 
with  a  little  mayonnaise,  or  any  other 
good  filling,  except  meat.  Avoid  sending 
the  things  that  will  not  keep  wholesome 
and  sweet,  if  the  journey  is  to  be  a  long 
one. 

Now  for  the  packing.  Do  this  neatly 
and  orderly,  have  everything  in  readi¬ 
ness.  If  possible  get  the  transparent 
cellophane  paper,  for  the  cakes,  pudding, 
sandwiches  and  chicken.  Do  not  use  too 
much  colored  Christmas  paper  for  the 
outside  wrappings,  and  never  allow  it  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  food.  Plain 
white  card-board  boxes,  lined  with  moss- 
green  tissue  paper,  and  this  covered  with 
the  transparent  cellophane  paper  will 
give  a  dainty  touch  of  color,  and  can  be 
used  for  the  cake,  pudding,  cookies,  and 
candies.  Wrap  the  boxes  containing  these 
dainties  smoothly  in  plain  white  paper, 
tie  with  silver  or  gilt  cord,  and  label  with 
a  Christmas  label,  also  the  jars  of  jelly 
and  relish.  You  might  give  the  candy 
and  salted  nut  boxes  a  more  festive  touch 
by  wrapping  some  in  moss-green  tissue 
paper  and  others  in  red. 

Carve  the  chicken  as  for  serving,  wrap 
drum-sticks  and  wings  separately  in 
■transparent  paper,  then  the  slices  and 
other  pieces.  If  possible  use  neat  card¬ 
board  boxes  for  everything,  and  wrap 
each  variety  of  food  separately  in  trans¬ 
parent  paper  before  putting  into  the 
boxes.  Try  to  have  containers  evenly 
filled,  without  crowding ;  just  a  little 
more  than  a  box  full,  if  forced  beneath 
a  close  fitting  cover,  may  make  a  sorry 
mess  when  unpacked. 

The  outside  container  should  be  strong 
and  carefully  packed.  If  your  feast  is  to 
be  sent  by  express  a  strong  pasteboard 
carton  or  wooden  box  should  be  used. 
Line  the  inside  of  this  with  plain  white 
wrapping  paper,  then  put  in  your  pack¬ 
ages,  arranging  them  according  to  weight, 
size,  and  shape,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chicken,  sandwiches,  biscuit,  and  cake. 
Cut  a  stiff  piece  of  cardboard  the  exact 
size  of  the  box,  and  place  about  half  an 
inch  above  the  lower  layer  of  contents ; 
this  separates  the  lower  layer  from  the 
top  one. 

In  the  top  place  the  chicken,  sand¬ 
wiches,  etc.,  forming  a  solid  compact 
layer,  cover  this  with  a  layer  of  white 
wrapping  paper,  and  spread  evenly  over 
this  a  pretty  Christmas  paper  luncheon 
set ;  table  cloth,  napkins,  and  paper 
plates,  as  many  as  you  think  will  be 
needed.  The  addition  of  a  few  Christ¬ 
mas  favors  will  not  only  help  to  fill  up 
the  corners  and  crevices  but  gives  the  top 
of  the  box  an  added  touch  of  color.  Cover 
these  with  another  layer  of  white  paper, 
add  a  few  sprays  of  holly,  and  your  box 
is  ready  for  the  outside  cover  to  be  nailed 
in  place.  If  a  pasteboard  carton  is  used 
it  may  be  well  to  have  it  wrapped  in 
heavy  manilla  paper. 

Christmas  cookies  that  are  delicious 
and  easy  to  make:  Beat  one-half  cup  of 
butter  to  a  cream ;  then  add  gradually 
one  cup  of  sugar,  and  two  well-beaten 
eggs,  three  squares  of  chocolate,  melted, 
one  cup  of  chopped  nut  meats,  and  one 
of  chopped  raisins.  Sift  together  one 
teaspoon  of  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  of 
soda,  two  cups  of  pastry  flour,  and  add 
to  the  first  mixture,  alternately  with  one- 
half  cup  of  milk.  Blend  thoroughly,  then 
drop  the  dough  from  the  end  of  the  spoon 
on  well  buttered  baking  tins,  allowing 
room  to  spread.  Bake  from  15  to  20 
minutes.  This  will  make  25  large  cook¬ 
ies,  or  50  small  ones. 

Christmas  Brownies. — Cream  one-half 
cup  of  butter  with  one  cup  of  brown 
sugar,  then  add  one-fourth  cup  of  rolled 
oats,  and  one  cup  of  chopped  dates.  Sift 
one  teaspoon  of  salt,  two  of  baking  pow¬ 
der,  one  of  cinnamon,  and  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  nutmeg  with  two  cups  of  pastry 
flour,  and  add  to  the  first  mixture  with 
one-half  cup  of  milk.  Drop  from  the  end 
of  spoon  on  buttered  tins,  and  bake  in 
an  evenly  heated  oven. 

Cocoanut  Dreams. — Cream  one-fourth 
cup  of  butter  with  three-fourths  of  a  cup 
of  sugar,  add  one  well  beaten  egg,  two 
cups  of  shredded  cocoanut,  and  one-half 
cup  of  milk.  Add  two  teaspoons  of  bak- 
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Capable — and  careful — the  trained  nurse 
administers  our  comfort.  If  there  is  pain, 
she  gives  a  tablet  to  x*elieve  it.  That 
tablet  is  Bayer  Aspirin.  Experience  has 
taught  her  it  is  quickest.  The  docotr 
has  told  her  it’s  quite  harmless.  So  it 
is  safe  to  use  in  everyday  life,  any  time 
you  have  an  ache  or  pain.  Take  Bayer 
Aspirin  at  the  first  sign  of  a  headache, 
(bold,  neuralgia,  etc.  Don’t  wait  until 
the  suffering  has  become  severe.  Be  sure, 
though,  to  get  Bayer.  There  is  only  one 
genuine  Aspirin. 


Aspirin  Is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticacldester  of  Salicylicacld 


ps:s  CORNS 


Why  endure  nagging,  painful  corns,  callouses  or  bunions? 
Comfitape,  the  marvelous  new  medicated  tape  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  end  the  pain  instantly, promptly  absorb  the  hard, 
painful  surface  and  bring  permanent 
foot  comfort.  Money  back  If  not  de¬ 
lighted.  Safe,  antiseptic  medication 
cannot  harm  most  delicate  tissues. 
Large  spool,  $1.00  postpaid.  Widely 
used  by  foot  specialists. 

Comfitape  Lab.,  Box  12,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Protect  your  skin,  scalp  and  hair  from 
infection  and  assist  the  pores  in  the 
•limination  of  waste  by  daily  use  of 

Cuticura  Soap 

25c.  Everywhere 


^Service  Weight 
^  \  Silk  Hosiery  1*3U 

\  vA  Full  fashioned;  wide  elastic  lisle  top; 
V  .  \  lisle  foot;  square  heels;  good  length; 
\  all  practical  shades;  alt  sizes. 

Addrs^sV  C.  K.  WHITNER  CO., 

Dept.R  )  READING,  PA. 

i  ~  - - . 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 


Mrs.  Rorcr’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes  .  1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick .  2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1,00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

>few  Salads .  1.00 

lainties  .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings . 1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

.lade-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

For  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


ing-powder,  one-fourth  teaspoon  of  salt, 
and  one  and  one-half  cups  of  pastry 
Hour,  sifted  together,  and  one  teaspoon 
of  vanilla.  Drop  from  spoon  in  small 
neat  rounds  on  buttered  tins,  allowing 
space  enough  for  each  little  cake  to 
spread,  and  bake  a  delicate  brown. 

A  fruit  cake  that  is  both  delicate  and 
delicious ;  Cream  two-thirds  of  a  cup 
of  butter  with  two  cups  of  powdered 
sugar,  then  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  and  beat  thoroughly  for  five  min¬ 
utes  ;  beat  with  a  steady  outward  motion, 
as  you  would  whip  the  white  of  an  egg, 
and  continue  this  motion  until  the  cake 
is  ready  for  the  baking  tin.  Sift  three 
times  one  teaspoon  each  of  ci’eam  of 
tartar,  cinnamon,  cloves,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  mace,  with  three  cups  of  pastry 
flour.  Then  add  to  first  mixture  alter¬ 
nately  with  one  cup  of  milk,  in  which 
one-half  teaspoon  of  soda  has  been  dis¬ 
solved,  and  beat  again  for  five  minutes. 
Now  fold  in  lightly  the  three  egg  whites 
beaten  stiff  and  dry,  and  follow  this  with 
one  cup  each  of  raisins,  seeded  and 
chopped,  currants,  and  thinly  sliced  cit¬ 
ron,  dredged  in  a  little  of  the  flour  re¬ 
served  from  the  three  cups,  beat  these 
in  as  lightly  as  possible,  with  one-lialf 
teaspoon  each  of  lemon  and  vanilla  ex¬ 
tract.  Turn  into  a  well  oiled  baking  tin, 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  two 
hours.  ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 


Goodies  for  the  Christmas 
Season 

At  no  time  of  year  are  fancy  cakes, 
cookies  and  candies  so  welcome  as  at 
Christmas.  Homemade  candies  make  the 
most  acceptable  gifts. 

Honey  Puffs. — Boil  three  cups  of 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  cream.  When  it 
will  almost  thread,  add  one-fourth  cup 
of  honey.  When  it  reaches  the  soft  ball 
stage,  take  from  the  fire  and  beat  the 
stiffly  beaten  white  of  an  egg  into  it,  beat 
one  minute  and  add  half  a  cup  each  of 
finely  chopped  nut  meats  and  chopped 
candied  pineapple.  Beat  until  firm  and 
creamy  and  shape  into  balls  between  the 
fingers  with  a  wet  napkin,  then  cool,  A 
speck  of  salt  adds  to  the  flavor. 

Fruit  Drops. — Wash  and  dry  1  lb.  of 
dates,  and  1  lb.  of  figs.  Add  1  lb.  of 
raisins,  1  lb.  of  English  walnut  meats 
and  put  all  through  a  meat  grimier  twice. 
Shape  into  balls  and  roll  in  powdered 
sugar.  Press  flat  and  put  half  an  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut  meat  on  top  of  each. 

Date  Kisses. — Two  egg  whites,  one  cup 
of  powdered  sugar,  one  cup  of  broken 
walnut  meats,  one  cup  of  chopped  dates. 
Beat  egg  whites  stiff,  add  other  ingre¬ 
dients  in  the  order  given,  drop  from  a 
teaspoon  onto  buttered  pans,  and  bake 
until  a  delicate  brown  in  a  slow  oven. 
This  makes  2%  dozen  kisses. 

Creamed  Dates.  —  One  and  one-half 
cups  of  sugar,  three-fourths  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  one  teaspoon  of  butter,  y2  lb.  of 
seeded  raisins.  Place  powdered  sugar 
and  milk  in  a  saucepan  over  a  slow  fire. 
Add  butter  and  boil  about  10  minutes. 
Pour  a  little  from  a  spoon,  and  if  it  will 
spin  a  thread  remove  from  the  fire  and 
add  a  teaspoon  of  lemon  extract  or  col¬ 
oring  as  fancied.  Beat  until  it  begins 
to  stiffen,  turn  onto  marble  slab  or  bread 
board,  and  knead  until  creamy.  Have 
ready  seeded  dates,  fill  each  with  the 
cream,  and  roll  in  sugar. 

Pineapple  Marshmallows. — Heat  two 
cups  of  sugar  and  half  a  cup  of  water 
over  a  slow  fire.  Then  boil  rapidly  un¬ 
til  it  threads  and  add  18  marshmallows, 
cut  in  pieces ;  add  the  beaten  whites  of 
two  eggs.  Beat  until  the  mixture  is 
creamy,  then  add  one  cup  of  chopped 
candied  pineapple.  When  quite  firm  pour 
into  an  oiled  pan  and  cut  into  squares. 
Roll  in  powdered  sugar. 

Sugar  Plums. — To  the  white  of  an  egg 
add  equal  quantity  of  cold  water.  Mix  in 
enough  powdered  sugar  to  make  a  stiff 
dough.  Color  some  pink  and  flavor  with 
rose,  some  white,  flavor  with  vanilla, 
some  yellow,  with  lemon  or  orange  flavor, 
add  grated  chocolate  or  cocoa  to  some. 
Make  in  ball  size  of  marbles.  When 
perfectly  hard  roll  in  granulated  sugar, 
then  wrap  in  tissue  paper  of  different 
colors. 

Cocoanut  Kisses. — Take  two  cups  of 
granulated  sugar,  add  half  a  cup  of  rich 
milk,  boil  together  until  a  spoonful  of  it 
dropped  in  cold  water  will  form  a  soft 
ball.  Stirring  all  the  time  take  from  the 
fire  and  add  a  teaspoon  of  butter,  then 
beat  until  creamy,  add  cocoanut,  after 
which  drop  in  small  cakes  from  a  spoon 
upon  buttered  plates  or  paper  to  cool. 

Nut  Foam. — Place  in  a  saucepan  two 
cups  of  granulated  sugar,  one-half  cup  of 
water,  and  one-fourth  teaspoon  of  cream 
of  tartar.  Boil  until  it  forms  a  hard  ball 
when  dropped  into  cold  water.  Add  a 
teaspoon  of  vanilla  and  pour  over  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs,  and  beat 
until  foamy.  Drop  from  a  spoon  onto  a 
buttered  plate,  that  lias  been  spread  with 
chopped  nut  meats.  Press  chopped  meats 
over  the  top,  mark  into  squares. 

MRS.  R.  C.  DE  LYNE. 


An  Early  Winter  Letter 

A  rainy,  dreary  early  Winter  after¬ 
noon,  a  dismal  picture  to  contemplate. 
But  all  the  cheerier  seems  the  fire,  the 
song  of  the  teakettle,  and  the  smell  of 
apple  sauce  cooking  for  supper.  A  pile 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  by  my  side 
look  tempting  or  if  I  tire  of  them  at  my 


other  hand  is  a  table  with  a  partly  fin¬ 
ished  oval  braided  rug,  one  of  the  pret¬ 
tiest  I  have  ever  made ;  only  three  colors. 
The  center  orange  with  one  row  of  black 
and  white  check  outlining  it.  Next  a 
band  of  dull  blue  and  gray  check,  an¬ 
other  row  of  the  black  and  white,  then  a 
band  of  the  orange  and  blue,  one  strand 
of  blue  and  two  of  orange,  the  black  and 
white  again  and  to  finish  it  a  gray  band, 
half  light  and  the  outside  rows  dark  gray. 
Everyone  says,  “Flow  pretty,  but  rather 
light,”  but  as  it  is  for  bedroom  use  this 
is  not  a  serious  fault.  There  are  just 
one  or  two  things  to  remember  in  braid¬ 
ing  rugs.  Pin  your  strand  to  your  knee 
when  braiding  and  braid  tightly  with  all 
raw  edges  twined  in,  turn  rug  on  wrong 
side  to  sew  and  use  very  strong  thread. 
Keep  the  rug  on  a  table  while  sewing, 
and  do  not  draw  too  tight  around  the 
ends,  or  it  will  pucker. 

The  Glad  bulbs  are  all  dug  and  in 
the  cellar.  Some  have  multiplied  three¬ 
fold,  others  have  only  one  large  bulb  and 
many  small  bulblets.  These  I  hope  to 
plant  next  year,  especially  those  from  my 
choicest  varieties.  I  have  a  pot  of  the 
old-fashioned  daffodils  from  my  row  in 
the  garden  in  the  cellar  waiting  to  blos¬ 
som  toward  Spring  before  their  relatives 
in  the  garden  wake  up.  Also  a  few 
Hyacinth  bulbs;  they  are  so  satisfactory 
for  one  who  is  cramped  for  window  space 
as  they  stay  in  the  dark  cellar  until  after 
the  holidays,  making  roots  and  prepar¬ 
ing  to  burst  forth  into  bloom  soon  after 
coming  to  the  light;  then  when  through 
blooming,  I  set  in  the  cellar  again  until 
the  flower  beds  are  spaded,  when  I  plant 
them,  and  in  a  year  or  two  have  fine 
blooms  every  Spring. 

We,  like  so  many  others,  have  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  the  quick-drying  lac¬ 
quer.  Our  kitchen  furniture  is  wearing 
a  new  coat  of  Holland  blue,  so  smooth 
and  shiny,  and  no  waiting,  for  it  is  dry  in 
less  than  an  hour.  This  seemed  to  be  so 
easy  we  were  encouraged  to  go  further, 
so  the  daughter’s  bedroom  is  being  newly 
papered  in  rose,  and  the  furniture,  or  at 
least  part  of  it,  painted  in  the  same 
shade,  with  white  curtains  and  bureau 
scarfs  with  bands  of  rose.  When  it  is 
all  finished  we  hope  to  have  a  charming 
little  room.  Paint  or  lacquer  is  fine  for 
old  or  badly  marred  furniture,  but  is  un¬ 
suitable  for  good  oak  or  mahogany  fur¬ 
niture,  which  can  be  restored  in  other 
ways.  Fine  wood  is  too  handsome  to  be 
hidden  by  paint. 

I  must  bring  this  to  a  close  as  it  is 
time  for  that  talk  over  the  air  of  Which 
I  am  planning  to  take  notes  for  a  neigh¬ 
bor  who  is  interested  in  the  subject,  but 
unable  to  hear  it.  What  a  wonderful 
thing  the  radio  is !  I  suppose  that  is  a 
trite  remark  to  make,  but  we  fail  to  ap¬ 
preciate  our  blessings  in  this  fast  age. 
Not  satisfied  with  hearing  the  best  of 
music  and  speech  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other,  we  are  now  being 
assured  by  the  scientists  that  soon  we 
shall  see  the  speaker  or  musician.  I 
wonder  if  this  will  be  an  advantage? 
After  hearing  one  speaker  or  even  an¬ 
nouncer  many  times,  we  unconsciously 
form  an  opinion,  and  sometimes  I  have 
had  that  impression  marred  by  seeing  a 
photograph  of  the  speaker.  People  seem 
to  look  so  different  from  what  they 
sound  sometimes.  t. 


porter 

Cminqs 

Now  you  can  make  just  the  kind 
of  comforter  you  have  always 
wanted— stuffed  with  that  fluffy 
SNOW  FLAKE  comforter  size 
cotton  batting. 

For  $1.00  you  will  receive  full  in¬ 
structions  and  enough  downy  hat¬ 
ting  to  make  a  double  bed,  com¬ 
forter,  72"  x  90".  The  batting  is 
all  stitched  so  that  you  only  need 
to  cover  it  and  you  have  a  per¬ 
fect  comforter— a  fine  Christmas 
present  to  give  a  friend  or  a 
perfect  one  to  keep  yourself. 


UNION  WADDING  CO., 

Pawtucket,  R,  I. 

Please  send  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid  one 
SNOW  FLAKE  Cotton  Batting  for  which 
I  am  enclosing  $1.00. 


Name  .. 
Address 
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a  “THE  SAFEST  BANK 
MESSENGER  in  the  WORLD” 

That  is  the  title  of  our  new,  illustrated  booklet 
telling  all  about  our  convenient  “banking  by 
mail”  method.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 

Dividend  Paid 
July  1st,  1  928 

Interest  Compounded 
Quarterly. 

Assets  over 
$37,000,000.00 
and  over  55,000 
Depositors. 

Chartered  1868 


Graham  Cookies  and  Ginger 
Snaps 

Graham  Cookies  or  Crackers. — Two 
and  one-half  cups  white  flour,  2%  cups 
graham  flour,  two  cups  brown  sugar,  one 
cup  butter  and  lard,  one  teaspoon  soda 
dissolved  in  cup  lukewarm  water. 
Make  dough  as  for  cookies  and  roll  rather 
thin. 

Ginger  Snaps. — Heat  one  cup  of  mo¬ 
lasses  till  it  begins  to  get  a  scum  on,  then 
stir  in  one  teaspoon  of  soda.  Pour  it 
while  foaming  into  one  cup  of  sugar,  one 
egg,  one  tablespoon  of  ginger  which  have 
been  beaten  together.  Then  add  one  ta¬ 
blespoon  vinegar  and  flour  enough  to  roll, 
stirring  as  lightly  as  possible.  The  ginger 
snap  recipe  is  good  and  they  are  like"  those 
bought  in  the  stores.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  R.  N.-Y.  readers  know  how  to  mix 
cookies.  I  learned  much  about  cooky 
baking  from  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  1913,  by  Medora  Corbett,  entitled 
“Other  Cookies.”  '  m.  e.  s. 


Making  a  Velvet  Cake 

Materials  required  are  five  eggs,  two 
cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  butter,  three 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  one  cup  of 
sweet  milk,  two  teaspoons  of  vanilla  and 
four  cups  of  flour. 

Method :  First,  get  all  cake  utensils 
ready  for  use,  so  as  not  to  be  interrupted 
while  baking  the  cake.  Then  put  the 
sugar  and  butter  into  a  mixing  bowl  and 
cream  it  together;  in  another  bowl  put 
the  egg  yolks,  in  still  another  put  the 
egg  whites.  After  beating  the  yolks  15 
minutes  add  the  sugar  and  butter,  which 
has  been  creamed,  also  the  vanilla.  Beat 
this  15  minutes  more,  then  add  the  pastry 
flour,  to  which  has  been  added  the  baking- 
powder,  and  the  sweet  milk  alternately. 
This  should  be  folded  in  so  as  not  to  beat 
the  cake  after  the  baking  powder  has 
been  added.  When  ready  to  pour  into 
cake  pans  add  the  beaten  whites  and  bake 
in  an  oven  of  350  degrees.  MRS.  M.  S. 


Mail  this  slip  today  ■■■■■ 

National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
World.” 


Name 


E  Address . ............. . 

I 

I  City .  RN-Y 


XMAS  GIFT 

BLANKET  f»r  AUTO 

CAMP 


Delight  your  friends  with  a 
“Common  Sense”  auto  blanket. 
75%  wool,  gives  great  warmth 
without  bulk.  Size  52  x  64  in.; 
weight  3  lbs,;  colors,  navy  blue 
and  light  gray  or  dark  and  light 
gray.  $4.20  each,  plus  few  cents 
postage.  You  can  give  several  at 
this  money-saving  price.  Send 
no  money;  pay  postman. 

Walter  L.  Mitchell 

Dept.  R-4 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


HOME 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  ail  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fit.»ing» 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St..  Newark,  N.  9 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Lower 
terms— year  to  pay.  Choice 
of  5  colors  in  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges.  New  Cir¬ 
culating  Heaters— $37.50  up. 
200  styles  and  sizes. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24- 
hour  shipments.  30-day 
Free  Trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
27  years  in  business. 
700,000  customers.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

161  Rochester  Ave 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  1 


A  Kalamazoo, 

Direct  to  You” 
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BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 


What  do  you 
want  from 


your  cows 


9 


Essential  minerals  in 
just  the  right  form  and 
proportion  —  and  mo¬ 
lasses  in  dry  form  — 
are  contained  in  this 
feed.  Palatable,  digest¬ 
ible,  and  profitable ! 


CONDITION  in  your  herd?  High  milk  yields?  Depend¬ 
able  reproduction?  A  bankable  surplus?  PROFITS? 

Whatever  you  want  in  your  feeds,  if  your  wants  are  fair, 
Quaker  feeds  will  fully  meet  and  fully  satisfy  those  de¬ 
mands. 

CONDITION — Fifteen  of  the  best  herds  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  were  fitted  on  Quaker  feeds.  Prize  winners  put  in  show 
shape.  There  is  your  answer.  Quaker  feeds  produce  and  main¬ 
tain  beautiful  condition. 

PRODUCTION — S.  D.  Wicks  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  heads  the 
Cow  Testing  Association  with  his  pure  bred  Jerseys  by  following 
the  Quaker  Way,  feeding  Quaker  feeds.  How  can  one  do  better? 

REPRODUCTION — Follows  good  condition,  good  production, 
throughout  the  year. 

PROFITS — Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  prices  on  Quaker  feeds, 
the  dependable,  productive  quality  feeds. 

See  the  Quaker  Dealer  near  you. 

Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 

Just  the  feed  for  combining  with  Quaker  (16%)  or  Quaker 
Big  Q  (20%),  or  Quaker  Boss  (24%),  or  any  high  protein 
concentrate.  Sugared  Schumacher  is  a  choice  feed  for  young 
or  dry  stock;  an  entire  grain  ration  for  horses,  and  a  splendid 
fattening  ration  for  steers,  lambs  and  swine. 

Made  by  THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 


Horses  and  Horse  Sense 

I  suppose  that  if  I  asked  a  farmer 
who  pursuaded  him  to  cease  breeding 
horses  the  answer  would  be  of  such  a 
controversial  nature  that  I  could  spend 
many  a  useful  hour  answering  questions 
leading  to  the  land  of  nowhere.  But  I 
am  sure  of  one  thing :  Horse  breeding 
is  a  lost  art  and  nearly  obsolete  in  the 
eastern  States,  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  many  a  farmer  has  allowed  others 
to  think  for  him,  to  his  own  disadvantage. 

A  college  professor  a  short  time  ago 
said  that  the  horse  was  obsolete  and  that 
in  a  few  years  the  only  horse  would  be 
a  museum  specimen.  An  old  horseman, 
who  recently  traveled  over  the  border 
with  the  pale  horse  and  his  rider,  said, 
“Yes,  sir.  yes,  sir,  that’s  so,  and  the  only 
college  professor  you  will  find  then  will 
be  a  stuffed  one,  too.” 

There  are  bound  to  be  changes.  Some 
times  they  come  so  fast  that  they  cannot 
be  absorbed  and  they  defeat  their  own 
purposes.  Then,  again,  we  old  timers 
whose  thatch  is  tipped  with  frost  or  white 
with  the  snows  of  many  Winters,  are 
looked  on  as  so  many  monkey  wrenches 
in  the  machinery. 

Putting  all  abstract  questions  aside 
and  getting  down  to  brass  tacks,  what 
would  it  cost  to  raise  a  horse,  and  how 
should  he  be  raised?  A  sound,  useful, 
active  mare  can  perform  any  service  re¬ 
quired  on  the  average  farm  and  raise  a 
colt,  figuring  that  the  foal  comes  in  the 
slack  or  between  seasons.  For  years  I 
planned  to  have  a  foal  come  April  20  to 
May  1,  because  our  land  was  wet,  ma¬ 
nure  was  out,  wood  up,  and  I  had  a  little 
time  to  look  after  both  mare  and  foal 
then.  I  could  feed  and  fit  the  expectant 
mother  as  well  as  rest  her  a  couple  of 
weeks.  As  early  as  possible,  I  would 
have  her  out  on  the  young  grass  a  few 
minutes,  gradually  increasing  the  grazing 
to  full  time,  as  the  weather  allowed. 

The  cost?  Well,  yes,  I  did  feed  the 
mare  a  fairly  generous  ration,  for,  you 
see,  she  was  working  double  tides,  but 
at  that  not  more  than  one-third  above  a 
normal  ration,  and  she  was  in  condition 
to  work  when  required. 

Equipment?  Yes,  a  box-stall,  nothing 
fancy  (for  our  farm  was  one  of  those 
abandoned  farms  one  reads  about),  dry, 
warm  and  well-ventilated.  The  floor  was 
shale,  a  foot  thick,  sprinkled  with  lime 
and  disinfected  thoroughly,  with  plenty 
of  bedding,  peace  and  quiet.  As  the  time 
of  arrival  was  approaching,  I  would  wash 
the  mare’s  udder  with  soap  and  warm 
water,  dry  thoroughly,  leave  a  bottle  of 
iodine  handy  to  disinfect  the  navel,  and 
wait. 

As  I  kept  my  own  stallion  and  worked 
him  in  the  team,  I  cannot  figure  the 
value  of  the  service,  but  most  of  it  could 
be  charged  up  to  pleasure.  As  1  had  an¬ 
other  mare  due  dune  15  or.  20,  I  didn’t 
have  to  worry  about  breaking  my  team 
in  half. 

Should  every  farmer  raise  his  own  re¬ 
placements?  Emphatically  no,  unless  he 
is  horse-minded.  I  am  considering  those 
only  who  desire,  like,  and  want  to  ignore 
the'  song  of  the  siren  singing  high  cost  of 
horses.  That  modern  monstrosity,  “the 
100  per  cent  farmer,”  who  guages  every 
minute,  measures  his  steps  and  sleeps 
efficiency,  is  outside  the  joys  of  raising 
colts.  There  is  no  more  thrilling  a  sight 
on  earth  than  watching  a  gangling  colt 
struggle  to  suck  and  fall  a  dozen  times, 
to  succeed  at  last  at  his  own  lunch 
counter !  geo.  iiowden, 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Cow  Ration 

Please  outline  a  good  balanced  ration 
for  registered  Guernsey  cows.  I  have 
good  Afalfa  hay  and  corn  silage. 

Cossart,  Pa.  J.  M.  B. 

With  good  Alfalfa  hay  and  silage,  a 
grain  mixture  containing  20  per  cent  of 
total  protein  should  give  good  results.  A 
large  number  of  combinations  of  commer¬ 
cial  feeds  can  be  made  that  will  furnish 
this  amount,  much  depending  on  relative 
market  prices.  At  present  cottonseed  and 
particularly  linseed  oilineals  are  rela¬ 
tively  high,  while  gluten  feed  is  relative¬ 
ly  cheap,  and  oats,  while  they  contain 
somewhat  less  protein,  are  lower  than 
bran.  A  good  combination  would  be  this: 
GOO  lbs.  hominy  feed,  600  lbs.  standard 
bran  (or  600  lbs.  oats  or  300  each),  400 
lbs.  gluten  feed.  200  lbs.  choice  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  200  lbs.  old  process  linseed 
oilmeal.  This  will  furnish  about  21  per 
cent  of  total  protein.  In  some  local  mar¬ 
kets,  ready-mixed  rations  guaranteeing 
20  per  cent  total  protein  can  be  had  at 
about  the  same  price  as  the  separate 
grains,  especially  if  the  latter  are  bought 
in  small  quantities  at  retail.  H.  H.  tv. 


Boarding  Cow  and  Calf 

B.  O.,  page  1407,  asks :  “What  would 
be  a  fair  arrangement  for  board  of  cow 
and  calf?”  The  following  may  be  of 
help  : 

An  average  herd  of  cattle  fed  entirely 
on  Alfalfa,  given  all  they  will  eat  and  fed 
carefully  with  no  waste,  will  return  $10 
a  ton  for  the  feed  at  $1  a  head  for  board ; 
$1.20  a  week  will  return  $12  a  ton,  etc. 

The  figures  wei’e  obtained  by  boarding 
a  bunch  of  mixed  cattle  in  connection 
with  my  own  from  a  cut-down  or  divided 
mow,  the  other  half  having  been  sold,  and 


GUARD- 
Udder  and  Teats 


Don’t  risk  production  losses — for  any 
hurt  of  the  milk-producing  organs,  be 
it  ever  so  slight,  use  this  famous  oint¬ 
ment  for  prompt  results. 

Bag  Balm  is  a  scientific  combination 
of  healing  ointment  and  penetrating 
antiseptic  oil.  The  healing  virtues  of 
the  medicated  ointment  are  carried 


tration  set  up  by  this  remarkable  oil- 
ingredient —  made  exclusively  by  our 
own'  process.  Bag  Balm  is  really  lini¬ 
ment  and  ointment  in  one. 

For  all  cuts,  chaps,  cracked  teats, 
depend  on  quick,  thorough  healing — 
often  between  milkings.  For  Inflam¬ 
mation,  Caked  Bag,  Bunches,  Cow  Pox, 
etc..  Bag  Balm  has  for  years  been  the 
reliance  of  careful  cow  'owners. 

Big  10-ounce  package, 

60c  at  drug,  feed,  hard¬ 
ware  and  general  stores.  1 
If  dealer  is  not  supplied,  we 
will  mail  postpaid.  Book¬ 
let  “Dairy  Wrinkles”  free. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc, 
Lyndonville,  Vermont 


_ SOFT,# 

ABSORBENT! 

vTEXTUREvj 


m  SHALL  ROUNOEQ 
END  -  EASY^I 
k'TO -INSERT3 


Heals  the  Teat 
Keeps  It  Open 

3G  Dilators,  packed  in  jar  of 
medicated  ointment,  mailed 
postpaid  for  $1,  if 
your  dealer  does 
not  have  our  prod- 
nets  in  stock.  ( 

Satisfaction  guar-  /  WKmlm 
anteed.  /  iffggjSjf 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR  (\ 

Dept.  5  Morris,  N.  Y. 


DR.  NAYLOR'S! 

Medicated^ 

TEAT 

DILATORS 


"T«EA.TM£h)T 
0  A.NO  SOAR', 

WtOiCjA’t'CO 


. -W  S * *oo  o f ' 


Don’t  Lose 
3  the  quarter 


These  new,  soft-surfaced  dilators  keep 
open  and  soothe  the  injured  teat  while 
the  medicated  ointment  quickly  heals  the  , 
tissues.  Dor  positive  results  in  treating  I 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  or  Bruised  ' 
Teats,  Hard  Milkers,  keep  Dr.  Naylor’s 
Dilators  on  hand.  Bounded  end  for  easy 
insertion;  absorbent  texture  carries  heal-  • 
ing  medication  into  the  teat  canal. 


eat 


Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
foiLATOR  dozen;  5  dozen  $1,  or  mailed  postpaid. 
inserted  Moore  Bros.,  Dept  C  Albany,  N.Y 


Medicated  Wax  Dilator 


£ 
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in  this  way  I  was  able  to  know  the 

weight. 

No  allowance  was  made  for  labor,  as 
I  would  have  fed  my  own  cattle  anyway. 
If  cattle  run  loose,  not  tied  up,  the 
droppings  ought  to  pay  for  housing. 

As  to  droppings  paying  for  labor,  here 
is  an  experience  I  had  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  I  turned  over  84  head  to  a 
planter  to  be  fed  on  cottonseed  meal  and 
hulls.  He  provided  himself  with  mov¬ 
able  troughs,  drove  cattle  to  water  once 
a  day  and  hauled  a  four-mule  load  of 
feed  from  the  oil  mill  every  other  day. 
Distance  about  three  miles.  The  only 
cost  to  me  was  to  meet  the  bills  at  the 
oil  mill.  The  planter  seemed  well 
pleased  with  the  arrangement. 

NAT  L.  ROWE. 


He  Likes  Berkshires 

Berkshires  are  my  favorite  hogs.  They 
are  easy-keepers  and  good  mothers.  They 
must  have  free  range  and  but  little  corn, 
so  Ion?  as  you  want  them  to  grow.  Don't 
get  them  too  fat.  Feed  young  clover 
hay  and  grain ;  the  hay  need  not  be  cut 
line,  if  scalded  or  even  soaked  in  water. 

Berkshires  have  less  dish  in  their  faces 
than  they  had  some  years  back.  They 
also  are  heavier-boned  and  raise  larger 
litters.  I  have  owned  sows  that  far¬ 
rowed  10  to  12  pigs  each,  at  their  first 
farrowing,  and  raised  nine  each  without 
any  attention  from  me.  Old  sows  will 
raise  10  to  12  pigs.  Sows  should  have 
the  right  kind  of  feeding  before  farrow¬ 
ing.  The  litters  of  sows  that  are  not 
properly  fed  before  farrowing  will  always 
take  longer  to  grow  than  litters  from 
dams  well  fed  before  farrowing. 

A  Berkshire  boar  crossed  on  a  sow  of 
tiny  other  breed  will  improve  her  progeny, 
as  cross-bred  Berkshires  thus  produced 
are  good  gainers  on  feed. 

S.  S.  HOCHSTETLEK. 

Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 


Side-line  Markets 

The  market  outlook  of  some  of  the  farm 
specialties  is  well  worth  a  moment’s  at¬ 
tention.  Sugar  is  interesting  to  northern 
and  southern  people  in  opposite  ways, 
the  differing  views  of  consumers  and  pro¬ 
ducers.  Even  the  northern  beet  sugar 
producers  do  not  like  the  way  the  market 
has  been  acting  since  March,  with  a 
steady  decline,  going  down  faster  still 
since  midsummer.  The  present  level  is 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  lower  on  raw 
sugar  than  in  the  Spring  and  it  is  almost 
down  to  bottom  price  in  1925.  Refined 
sugar  is  not  quite  so  low  but  it  is  selling 
above  the  level  of  five  years  ago.  The 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  overproduction 
with  the  come-back  of  the  beet  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  in  Europe  and  the  gain  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  East  Indies.  Cuban  planters 
are  in  a  bad  way  and  the  world’s  produc¬ 
tion  promises  to  be  still  larger  this  sea¬ 
son.  Our  own  sugar  producers  are  able 
to  get  along  somehow  with  the  help  of 
the  tariff. 

Most  farmers  with  hides  to  sell  once 
in  a  while,  have  noticed  that  leather  has 
been  going  down  this  year  while  cattle 
have  been  selling  higher.  The  average 
price  of  hides  has  been  declining  since 
Spring,  losing  about  5  cents  per  pound 
from  April  to  October,  yet  there  was 
nearly  half  a  million  fewer  cattle  killed 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  about  10  per  cent.  Meanwhile, 
the  production  of  shoes  has  continued 
about  the  same.  Probably  hides  went 
down  while  the  price  of  cattle  was  going 
up  because  of  the  imports  of  hides  from 
South  America  and  other  places,  these 
imports  having  increased  during  the 
period  over  one-half. 

Wool  is  another  line  highly  interesting 
to  some  farmers.  Price  has  been  holding 
pretty  well  this  year  although  it  is  a  little 
below  the  highest  of  the  early  Fall  rise 
and  now  about  the  same  as  in  the  Spring. 
When  the  market  had  just  recovered  after 
two  years  or  more  of  falling  prices,  wool 
markets  have  a  way  of  going  two  or  three 
years  in  one  direction  owing  to  the  time 
it  takes  for  growers  to  make  changes  in 
production.  Judging  from  the  past,  prices 
of  wool  should  hold  fairly  well  for  a 
year  or  two  until  production  gains  too 
fast,  but  the  mills  have  so  much  trouble 
in  selling  the  output  at  a  profit,  owing  to 
competition  of  rayon  and  other  goods, 
that  the  course  of  the  market  may  be  the 
same  as  in  the  past.  The  wool  industry 
is  looking  a  little  better  at  the  factory 
end  just  now  after  one  of  the  worst  sum¬ 
mers  in  many  years.  Like  the  cotton 
mills,  the  wool  factories  have  felt  high 
cost,  low  prices  and  hard  competition. 
Prices  of  goods  are  still  low  but  some 
signs  point  to  more  activity. 

One  of  those  side-lines  important  to 
some  farmers  is  the  honey  crop.  Prices 
of  honey  have  been  too  low  for  some  time 
owing  to  cheap  sugar  but  the  tendency 
in  late  Fall  is  slightly  upward  in  the 
North  and  Middle  West.  Honey  is  quoted 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  from  5 
to  10  cents  per  pound,  according  to 
locality  and  kind.  Producers  are  encour¬ 
aged  by  good  demand  owing  to  the  small 
quantity  held  over  from  the  1927  crop. 
The  new  crop,  except  in  parts  of  the 
South,  seems  to  be  lighter  than  usual. 
The  scanty  Fall  flow  compelled  more 
feeding  than  usual  in  most  northern  sec¬ 
tions. 

The  peanut  crop  is  a  heavy  one  and 
has  a  greater  proportion  than  usual  of 
the  large  sizes.  For  that  reason,  the 


large  shelled  nuts  are  expected  to  be 
cheaper  than  last  season.  Many  of  the 
southern  and  south-central  farmers  de¬ 
pend  largely  on  this  product  as  a  cash 
crop.  Just  now  they  are  worrying  about 
the  tariff  on  which  the  Commission  is 
about  to  make  its  report  to  the  President 
who  has  the  power  to  change  the  tariff 
rate  up  to  50  per  cent  on  the  present 
rates  of  3  cents  per  pound  for  unshelled 
and  4  cents  for  shelled  peanuts.  6.  B.  F. 


How  I  Supply  Winter  Green 
Food 

My  two  best  methods  of  supplying 
green  food  for  poultry  during  Winter  is 
a  small  patch  of  Alfalfa  on  one  side  of 
the  poultry  house  and  Crimson  clover  on 
the  other. 

In  the  Middle,  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  either  will  furnish  some  green 
pickings  nearly  every  month  in  the  year*, 
both  of  which  are  great  egg-producers. 

Other  green  stuff  is  vegetables.  I 
always  have  a  good  Spring,  Summer,  Fall 
and  early  Winter  garden,  having  an 
abundant  supply  of  cabbage,  salads,  beets, 
turnips,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  fine  Winter 
green  feed  and  help  greatly  to  increase 
the  yield  in  the  egg  basket  when  eggs 
are  generally  high  priced. 

Sometimes  during  the  Winter  in  severe 
spells  when  the  above  stuff  becomes 
scarce,  I  use  sprouted  oats,  Alfalfa  and 
clover  leaves  moistened.  I  find  these  are 
good  when  other  stuff  is  scarce.  Taking 
everything  in  consideration,  I  would  not 
really  give  my  Alfalfa  and  clover  grazing 
patches  for  all  the  other  green  stuff  com¬ 
bined,  as  I  secure  more  Winter  eggs  from 
this  source  than  from  any  other.  Then, 
again,  this  grazing  or  picking  also  gives 
daily  exercise  which  is  very  essential  for 
poultry  at  all  times  and  especially  during 
the  Winter  months  when  the  ground  is 
free  of  snow  and  weather  not  too  cold. 

Virginia.  W.  H.  H. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  7-Feb.  15. — Short  Winter  Course, 
New'  York  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Dec.  1-8.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
111. 

Dec.  4-6.  —  Michigan  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Waters- 
Klingman  Building,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dec.  4-6. — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting  Clialfonte- 
Iladdon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Dec.  6-8. — New  Haven,  Conn.,  Poul¬ 
try  Show'  Association,  State  Armory, 
New  Haven. 

Dec.  11-13.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  poultry  show,  Sharon, 
Conn.,  Arthur  J.  Kinsman,  secretary. 

Dec.  12-13.  —  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  annual  meeting,  in  old  State 
House,  Hartford.  H.  C.  C.  Miles,  Secy., 
Milford,  Conn. 

Dec.  12-14. — Illinois  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting  Urbana- 
Lincoln  Hotel,  Urbana,  111. 

Dec.  12-15.— Vineland,  N.  J.,  Poultry 
Show'  and  judging  exhibit. 

Jan.  9-10,  1929.  —  New  York  State 
Nurserymen’s  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Mar.  20,  1929.  —  Holsteins.  Allen  G. 
Brubacker,  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. ; 
S.  T.  Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

Apr.  4. — Judy’s  sixteenth  annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  Sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

Apr.  3-4. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis.,  James  R.  Gar- 
ver,  manager. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  sale.  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  4. — Bi’eeders’  annual  Angus  sale, 
Galesburg,  Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  man¬ 
ager,  West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  6-7. — Holsteins,  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  Sale,  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 

Nov.  5-6. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis.,  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8. — Northern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  James 
R.  Garvei’,  manager. 


CALF 
FEEDING 
COSTS  75% 


Security 


NOT  fed  like  meal,  but  fed  to  baby  calves  like 
milk.  In  six  weeks’  milk  feeding  period. 
Security  Calf  Food  will  cost  you  just  1-6  as  much 
as  whole  milk.  Save  your  whole  milk  or  cream, 
and  veal  or  raise  all  of  your  calves  with  Security 
Calf  Food. 

Sold  and  recommended  by  condenseries,  cream¬ 
eries,  cheese  factories  and  dealers  everywhere. 
Write  for  testimonials. 

SECURITY  FOOD  COMPANY 
340  Third  Ave.  N. 
MINNEAPOLIS  MINN. 


GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 

Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  8ecret.  and  Gienwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dame  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesilst 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W4  DAIRY  FARM*.  Jt  t.  lid  *1..  Phils..  Pi 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITH  VILX.E  FUATS  NEW  YORK 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A,RFroDl. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski, N.  Y. 

■pOR  SALE— REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL 

a  10  mos.;  intense  May  Rose  blood ;  from  accredited 
herd.  Also  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs,  2  and  3  mos.  old. 
F.  N.  Lebaron,  44  So.  Central  Avenue,  Wallaston,  Mass. 

tpOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
A  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILIIGER,  Wauwilosa.  Wis. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

20  Head  Farrow  Cows 

30  Head  Yearling  and  Two  Year  Old  Heifers 

All  tested  under  state  and  federal  supervision.  If  we 
haven’t  got  them,  can  get  them  for  you.  Write  us  your 
wants  in  cows  and  heifers,  load  of  springers  usually  on 

hand.  H.  A.  Perkins  Co.  Inc.,  White  River  Junction,  VI. 

T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE 

20  very  large  registered  Holstein  cows.  20  high  grade 
cows,  fresh  and  close  springers.  Also  several 
registered  bulls  and  heifers. 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  JOHN  cProRpEAGAN- 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

8ave  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  .  BARRE,  VERMONT 

HEREFORD  CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

yearling  steers,  138  heifers,  54  fleshy  two  year  old  steers, 
30  two  year  old  springer  heifers,  126  weaned  calves. 
Females  all  T.  15.  tested,  can  be  sorted  to  suit  purchaser. 

CLEMMIE  RTJGGLES,  Box  441,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  Phone  702 

Efifni  Registered  Ayrshires 

most  are  due  to  freshen  this  month  and  next.  Some 
very  fine  heifers.  WALTER  C.  JEWELL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 

Mintz  &  Mintz,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Shippers  of  Dairy  Cattle  in  the  East. 

150  head  tuberculin  tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  consisting  of  every  milking  breed. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

r>or  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
"  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

J  SHEEP 

1000  Bred  EwesStSS 

to  four  year  olds.  300  right  good  large  Michigan  De¬ 
laine  ewes,  same  ages.  All  bred  to  strictly  choice  Shron- 
shire  rams  and  priced  right.  A.  B.  CHAPMAN  &  SONS, 
South  Rockwood,  Mich.  25  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS— Well  wooled,  $20. 

■  %  4  yr.  old  ram,  bred  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS..  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

'THEN  BRED  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  EWES-Two 
■*•  to  four  years  old.  LEllOY  C.  BOWER, Ludlowvllle,N.Y. 

DAMS— Also  Ewes:  Cotswolds,  Lincolns,  Tunis  and 
n  Karakules.  Le  Roy  Kuney,  Adrian,  Mich. 

TJOR  SALE— Thirty-five  Ewes,  two  to  five  years. 

A  W.  H.  SMALL  -  WHITNEY  POINT,  N.  Y. 

DOGS  j 

Airedale  Pups  for  Xmas 

2  females,  1  male,  house  broken,  pedigreed,  9  months, 
farm  raised  and^vermin  hunters — $8.00  and  $15.00. 

ALICE  PACKER  -  -  4VYCKOFF,  TV.  J. 

L°lI  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  m2ostooL. 

Males,  $6.  Females,  $3.  F-  A.  SWEET  Smyrna.  N.  Y. 

CT.  BERNARD  PUPPIES— (Pedigreed)  home  guardians 
u  and  children’s  companion  dog.  Males,  $50;  females 

$30.  E  G.  CARLSON,  15  Winter  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

TAII  Y OU  W ANT  a  Good  Airedale  111  Y our  Home! 

II  Blood  lines,  stamina,  sweet  disposition,  are  guar- 
anteed  in  Guardian  Airedales.  A  few  choice  pedi¬ 
greed  male  pups  for  sale  at  $20.00  each. 

I*.  HRANHRETII,  Chestnut  Ridge,  Bethel,  Conn. 

LIKE  SHORE  KERNELS  SHRS»*35S£a ffi* 

also  young  stock,  ready  to  work.  2  trained  coon  hounds. 

DEAGLES— Broken  hounds  and  pups.  Hunting  fox 
ID  terriers  and  pups.  Read  what  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
think  of  them.  F.  D.  Heyen,  Barryville,  N.  Y. 

DEAUTIFUL  SMOOTn  FOX  TERRIER  UUP- 
A»  PIES.  Stanley  Reaver  Taneytown,  Md. 

nEDIURERD  AIREDALE  PUPPIES— Will  ship 
*  on  approval.  F.  L.  CROWE  -  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

Alvatiolae  3  mos.  old.  Sired  by  a  champion.  Willship 
HireaaiGb  C.O.D.  SHADYSIDE  FARM,  Madison.  N.  Y. 

UfELSH  SHEPHERD  PUPS— From  heel  driving  parents. 
VV  Shipped  on  approval.  SHADY  LAWN  FARMS.Heuveltan.H.  T. 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  tirore  City,  l’a. 

T>  AT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TERRIERS— Lists 
AV  10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 

TJEDIGKEED  FEMALE  COCKERS — 7  mos.  old, 
I  $20.00.  GRET1A  FARR  -  Bristol.  Vermont 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free. 


CPDOTTC  for  killing  rats 
rtnntlj  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  *5.00. 
Females,  $5.50.  Pair,  (10.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


copper -content 

ROSSMETAL 

galvanized 


A  Silo  of  lifetime  satisfaction.  No  shrinkage  or 
Bwelling.  Can  be  increased  in  height.  No  freeze 
troubles.  Easily  erected.  Storm  and  fire-proof. 
Write  today  for  valuable  booklet  Users’  Own 
Words  written  by  250  owners. 

Write  today  for  special  money  saving  offer. 

ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

( Established  18501  654  Warder  St. 


Check  items  you  want,  we  will  send  illustrated 
folders  and  full  information.  Mail  today. 


...v 

Silos  ■ 

1  ■ 

Cribs  ■ 

Cutters  ■ 

Mills  ■ 

Brooder  Houses  ■ 

1  Hog  Houses  ■ 

SWINE 


For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  $35.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  $50.00,  $15.00  and 
$100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION.  N.  Y. 


OH  1  °filtoelor  Whilst  Registered.  Choice  Pigs,  *8  75 
Improved  UllGSlBr  "ullBSup.  Pairs  no-akin.  Biglitters. 
Easy  feeders.  Quick  growers.  B.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  S.  T. 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS 


at  Bargain  Prices.  H.  0.  &  H. 
B.  HAKPENDLNG,  Dundee,  N.  T. 


Young  Boars  and  Boar  Pigs  for 
sale.  Good  pigs,  low  prices. 

G.  S.  HALL  Farmdale,  Ohio 


POLAND  CHINA  BREEDING  STOCK— Boars,  Bred  Sows. 
Priced  light.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheswold,  Del- 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

All  ages.  Grand  Champion  Breeding.  Price  reasonable. 

RICHARD  E.  WAI8  LEBANON,  N.  J. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINECX 

F.  M.  Pattington  Son  -  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas?™^8’ bfXpK 

8  weeks  age,  *9.50  each.  A.  M  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook.  Penno. 


Chester  White,  Berkshire  and  Duroc 
I  and  some  mixed  G  weeks  old,  >4.00; 

"  g.10  weeks  old,  $5.00.  Pure  bred  and 

high  grade  pigs,  S6.00.  C.  L.  TAYLOR  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire — Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed, 
6  to 7  weeks  old,  $3.50  each;  8  to 9  week  old,  $4.00  each. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  .Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  No  charge  for  crates.  J.  W.  GAB. 
IfITY,  T  Lynn  8t.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1508-W. 


QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog. 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good.  Hogs:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $8.50  each; 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 
10  days  with  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Silem  St.,  WOBURN.  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester.  8-8  wks. 
old,  $4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk¬ 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  $5.00 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  $6.50  each  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  MT  GUARANTEE — YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinotun,  Massachusetts — tel.  1085 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  e-rade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkihire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.75 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity — we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  end  Yorkshire — Chester  end  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed— crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob,  1415  Woburn,  Moss. 


GOATS 


Nubian  Milk  Innate  ^rora  the  Northern  Herd — 
it  UU lull  ITlIlli  UUdlS  largest  and  best  herd  in  U.  S. 
A.  Doe  and  Buck  kids,  yearlings;  mature  stock.  One 
very  large  hornless  yearling  Saanan  Buck.  All  stock 
guaranteed,  return  if  they  don’t  suit  you.  1928  Fall 
Price  List  will  tell  you  about  them.  Visitors  welcome 
WILLET  RANDALL,  The  Ark,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Toggenburg  and  Saanan  Goats 

Pure  Blood  and  Grades.  CHAS.  A.  8TR0H,  Milford,  Pa. 


PR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— Ped.  Nubian  Buck  from  Northern 
Herd.  Major  W.  C.  Waggoner.  M.  0.,  159  Broadway.  N.  T.  C. 


HORSES 


7  mos.  Stallion  and  Mare,  $125 
each— others  at  reasonable  prices. 

WM.  A.  REID  OXFORD,  PA. 


illldlnllll  I  IIIIIk  1  V/lll  iDUillttb,  til  ut*l 

w  *  **  v*  *  viiivuat  once.  Also  one  good 
Saddle  Horse.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwater, 10. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


Farm  Land  Transfers. — Land  sales 
are  not  numerous  in  any  State,  but  their 
number  is  slowly  increasing  in  various 
regions.  Not  much  ado  in  publicity  is 
made  over  them.  The  reported  prices  per 
acre  are  well  below  pre-war  averages  for 
the  areas  concerned.  In  most  cases  the 
buyers  are  men  of  farm  experience  who 
will  occupy  and  farm  the  properties. 
What  may  be  called  a  new  crop  of  farm¬ 
ers  gradually  is  taking  possession  of  or 
operating  the  better  grades  of  agricul¬ 
tural  real  estate.  If  the  bulk  of  eastern 
farm  lands  falling  within  these  grades 
doesn’t  advance  in  price  and.  by  its  out¬ 
put  under  skillful  handling,  justify  con¬ 
tinued  advances  in  value  during  the  next 
ten  years,  I  miss  my  guess. 

Our  Soil  Fertility  Problem. — Sour, 
worn,  depleted  soils  are  in  part  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  feeble  state  of  the  farm  land 
market.  In  every  farming  area  in  the 
East.  South,  Southeast,  Mid-West  and 
Northwest  an  incalculably  large  loss  of 
plantfood  has  occurred  since  prairie  land 
was  plowed  for  the  first  time  and  wooded 
land  cleared  for  cultivation.  Soil  fer¬ 
tility  is  the  farmer’s  capital  stock,  his 
basic  raw  material.  If  the  supply  of  it  in 
his  land  be  deficient,  he  cannot  grow 
large  yields  of  good  quality  until  he  re¬ 
stores  the  elements,  humus  and  bacterial 
populations  which  it  has  lost.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  this  can  be  done  in  less  than  10 
years,  except  in  regions  where,  as  in  some 
parts  of  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Loui¬ 
siana,  washing  has  gullied  vast  tracts 
until  they  are  practically  ruined.  In  five 
years  the  general  run  of  impoverished, 
unprofitable  farms  could  be  “brought 
back”  to  a  marked  extent  under  a  course 
of  restorative  treatment  that  any  farmer 
of  average  capacity  could  apply — if  it 
would  pay  him  to  do  so. .  So  long,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  farming  industry  remains 
in  its  present  economic  condition,  there 
is  no  incentive  to  spend  money  and  time 
in  renewing  soils ;  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  abandoned.  For  the  same  reason 
the  best  soils  are  not  being  maintained. 
I  have  seen  in  the  past  six  months  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farms  which,  having  been 
“milked”  but  unfed  for  many  years,  have 
degenerated  into  naked  skeletons  of  what 
they  used  to  be.  Farming  in  the  United 
States  has  been  from  the  outset  a  mining 
profession.  We  have  been  removing  and 
selling  soil  fertility  until  in  thousands 
of  cases  we  can’t  mine  enough  of  it  now 
to  pay  the  labor  cost  involved. 

A  West  Virginia  Apple  Tree. — Geo. 
A.  Squires,  Preston  Co.,  W.  Va.,  writes: 
“Recently  you  said  that  ‘it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  where  the  largest  and 
oldest  apple  tree  is  in  the  United  States.’ 
An  apple  tree  on  my  farm  has  three  main 
branches  which  leave  the  trunk  at  the 
same  height  (about  five'  feet  from  the 
ground).  Around  the  trunk,  a  foot  from 
(*ne  ground,  the  tree  measures  105  inches. 
The  largest  branch,  a  foot  from  the  trunk, 
measures  70  inches,  the  next  largest  55 
inches,  and  the  third  35  inches.  This 
was  a  large  tree  when  I  was  a  small_boy. 
My  grandfather  settled  here  in  1837. 

East  and  West. — Many  things  that 
one  sees  on  farms  and  in  towns  and  cities 
in  the  East  prove  that  it  was  far  along 
in  years  before  the  Mid-West  had  cut  its 
first  teeth.  Several  buildings  in  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  were  erected  before  the  corn  belt 
farm  that  I  was  born  on  was  cleared.  In 
that  fine  little  city,  richly  favored  by  its 
surrounding  scenery,  there  are  many 
noble  elms  that  must  be  close  to  100  years 
old.  Almost  every  region  through  which 
one  travels  by  motor  on  main  roads  in 
the  East  is  beginning  to  assume  that 
finished,  hand-tooled  appearance  which 
glorifies  English  landscapes  at  their  best. 
Recently  Bill  and  I,  in  his  car,  drove 
across  Staten  Island,  over  a  magnificent 
new  bridge  to  Perth  Amboy,  and  down 
into  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  where  much  of 
•the  country,  with  its  well-kept  homes, 
trees,  hedges,  gardens  and  orchards,  is 
unexcelled  in  its  man-made  adornments. 
Roads  that  run  up  and  down  and  wind 
and  turn  through  woods  and  along  privet 
hedges,  clean  orchards,  green  rye  and  lit¬ 
tle  fields  of  corn  are  a  constant  delight  to 
one  accustomed  to  prairies  roads.  Where 
New  Jersey  asserts  itself  and  rises  up  out 
of  swamps,  it  is  one  of  the  fairest  and 
finest  combinations  of  usefulness  and 
beauty  that  America  can  boast. 

Eye-Powers. — In  one  of  his  moments 
of  far  vision,  W.  H.  P.  of  Massachusetts 
declared  that  man  possesses  what 
amounts  to  a  double  set  of  eyes.  With 
the  outer  eye  he  sees  mechanically  and 
automatically,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
camera  lens,  while  with  the  inner  eye  he 
sees  thoughtfully  and  understanding^, 
beneath  the  surface  of  objects.  Many 
things,  we  have  learned,  are  not  what 
they  appear  to  be;  they  are  artfully  de¬ 
signed  to  deceive.  How  well  and  how 
often  they  do,  are  indicated  every  week  in 
the  Publisher’s  Desk  by  people  whom 
profiting  deceivers  have  swindled.  All 
the  time  and  everywhere  man  needs  X- 
ray  eyes  with  which  to  discern  what  lies 
under  the  bark,  next  to  the  cambium  lay¬ 
er.  In  their  struggle  for  survival,  money 
and  power,  a  lot  of  men  whose  inner  eyes 
are  clouded  distribute  lures,  baits  and 
false  appearances  in  the  highways,  by¬ 
ways  and  footpaths  by  which  the  public 
travels. 

“Good  to  be  Alive.” — It  is  well  al¬ 
ways  to  remember  that  good,  honest  peo¬ 


ple  are  living  contentedly  and  many  glad¬ 
ly  in  every  community.  Every  genera¬ 
tion  has  been  pained  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  world  was  going  to  the  dogs. 
Big  rascals  and  small  ones  have  always 
preyed  upon  the  industrious  and  thrifty. 
It  is  better  to  trust  than  to  suspect,  but 
some  of  us  do  both.  Sincere  cheerfulness 
in  faces  and  in  spoken  and  written  words 
is  seldom  far  to  seek.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  quote  as  follows  from  a  letter  written 
Nov.  4  by  M.  M.  Hunt,  Barton  Co.,  Mo. : 
“Yesterday  heavy  snowflakes  whitened 
the  landscape,  temporarily.  The  trees 
were  scarcely  changed  in  color  from  their 
Summer  green.  The  tree  masses  along 
the  creek  were  good  to  look  upon.  The 
Autumn  colors  blended,  yet  they  were 
half-veiled  by  the  snow.  This  clear,  cool 
morning  I  got  on  the  western  mare  and 
rode  down  toward  the  timber  pasture. 
The  grass  was  frosted ;  a  field  of  wheat, 
finger-high,  showed  dewy-green  where 
the  sun  had  melted  the  snow ;  the  creek 
rippled  over  limestone  and  gravel-barred 
shallows ;  the  persimmon  trees  bore  flam¬ 
ing  spurts  of  creeper  on  their  trunks ;  the 
cows  headed  for  their  morning  feed.  I 
was  glad  to  be  alive,  and  reluctant  to 
leave  the  woodland,  but  a  look  at  the  sun 
warned  that  I  must  hurry  back  or  the 
children  would  be  late  at  Sunday  school.” 

Concord  Grapes. — Prof.  H.  B.  Tukey 
of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  last  week  implied  by  his 
fine  enthusiasms  and  critical  taste  that 
several  varieties  of  grapes  excel  one  an¬ 
other  in  those  primary  characteristics 
which  delight  the  palate.  He  appraised 
and  compared  other  qualities  and  points 
of  fruit,  stem,  foliage  and  vine  to  which 
the  grape  owes  its  high  and  deserved 
prominence,  ancient  and  modern,  in  the 


world’s  horticulture.  Whether  through 
accident,  intention  or  the  overwhelming 
evidence  of  facts,  he  left  the  Concord 
where  he  found  it :  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  as  a  commercial  variety  for  the 
East.  It  has  long  been  my  favorite  among 
the  cultivated  sorts,  possibly  because  it 
was  the  first  of  these  to  which  I  had 
access  in  boyhood.  Of  course,  there  was 
no  grape  quite  so  acceptable  to  the  taste 
of  a  farm  boy  long  ago  as  the  wild  one, 
when  fully  ripe,  to  which  he  climbed  his 
way  45  feet  up  a  tree  in  the  woods  after 
school.  If  there  ever  was  a  better  grape 
than  a  particular  wild  sort  that  one  boy 
liked  best,  it  was  the  Concord  that  grew 
in  a  garden  never  to  be  forgotten.  Con¬ 
cords  have  not  deteriorated,  according 
to  the  test  that  one  likes  to  apply.  Early 
in  October  an  expressed  basketful  from 
the  35-acre  vineyard  of  H.  ,T.  Brant  in 
Erie  Co.,  Pa.,  strengthened  my  loyalty 
to  this  good,  old,  dependable  variety. 
Better  grapes  may  be  grown,  but  they 
needn’t  be. 

From  College  to  Farm.  —  For  five 
years  Mr.  Brant  was  in  the  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agriculture’s  extension  service. 
His  work  in  swine  husbandry  was  com¬ 
petent  and  conscientious.  He  was  am¬ 
bitious  to  own  a  farm  and  work  for  him¬ 
self.  and,  before  it  was  too  late,  he  made 
a  change.  In  the  past  Summer  he  took 
charge  of  a  farm  that  he  had  bought  in 
Pennsylvania.  On  Oct.  IS  he  wrote  this : 
“Everything  has  worked  out  very  satis¬ 
factorily.  We  and  our  little  girl  have 
been  here  more  than  three  months,  and 
like  it  better  every  day.  Your  comments 
on  Lancaster  County  in  this  State  were 
interesting  to  me.  I've  heard  a  great 
deal  about  it.  and  hope  some  day  to 
see  it.  My  grapes  are  going  to-  market 
through  our  local  organization,  the  Key¬ 
stone  Co-operative  Grape  Association. 
The  quality  in  this  area  is  good — better 
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than  the  prices-.  I  have  to  learn  the 
grape  business  from  the  beginning.  With 
the  assistance  of  a  young  Polish-Ameri- 
can,  I  am  doing  all  my  own  farm  work.” 
Mr.  Brant  made  his  college  work  a  means 
to  an  end ;  he  lived  simply,  saved  money 
and  purchased  a  farm. 

From  Dan’s  Notebook. — Only  about 
one-third  of  the  farmers  in  my  county  are 
joiners  or  followers.  Of  these,  many 
don’t  farm ;  they  are  good-natured  city 
and  town  “boosters”  for  everything  that 
is  proposed,  planned  or  done  to  “help  the 
farmer.”  “Helping  the  farmer”  has  been 
under  way  a  long  time.  What’s  his  situa¬ 
tion  today?  How  much  has  he  been 
helped?  .  .  .  When  I  get  up  morn¬ 

ings,  I  like  to  face  the  rising  sun ;  it 
greets  and  cheers  me.  At  noon  I’m  glad 
to  see  the  sun  hanging  right  over  the 
stable;  it  pours  sunshine  through  the 
kitchen  and  dining-room  windows,  bathes 
the  geraniums,  and  gives  us  the  time  by 
whieh  to  set  the  clock.  In  the  evening 
when  the  sun  slips  below  the  horizon,  it 
bids  me  a  friendly  good-night  and  assures 
me  that  it  will  see  me  the  next  morning. 
It  never  lies.  The  sun  is  a  friend  that  a 
man .  can  depend  on.  .  .  .  I've  seen 

many  a  man  here  in  this  gray-clay  coun¬ 
try  who  apparently  hadn’t  found  and 
“married”  the  right  farm,  or  else  the  farm 
hadn’t  “caught”  the  right  man.  .  . 

Over  in  Indiana  not  long  ago  Walter 
Olson,  an  Illinois  farm  boy.  husked  26.6 
bushels  of  corn  1  in  one  hour  and  20 
minutes,  winning  first  in  a  national  con¬ 
test,  in  which  14  State  champion  buskers 
competed.  Walter  is  28  years  okl,  weighs 
176  lbs.  and  stands  five  feet  eight  inches 
high.  About  15.000  people  saw  the  con¬ 
test.  Some  of  the  contestants  lost  mo¬ 
tion  by  working  excitedly.  Walter  was 
fast  buc  steady.  He  was  under  fine  con¬ 
trol  all  the  time.  That  seems  to  ;\yi,u 
everywhei-e.  d.  c.  w. 


Handicapped 


Tonic  cow  was 

but  wins 

A  TEN  months’  competition  on  our  Research 
Farm  was  staged  between  these  two  cows  to  de¬ 
termine  the  effect  of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  on  milk  production. 

Contest  began  in  fall  of  1927.  Cows  were  same 
age  and  condition.  They  were  stabled  together 
and  had  the  same  care  and  feed.  The  feed  con¬ 
sisted  of  6  parts  ground  corn,  6  parts  ground  oats, 
2  parts  wheat  bran,  1  part  oil  meal  and  roughage 
(mixed  hay  and  silage). 

One  cow  freshened  September  15th,  the  other 
August  11th.  October  was  observation  month. 
The  cow  freshening  in  September  made  a  profit 


by  $45- 


in  October,  the  usual  peak  of  production  month, 
of  $28.  Butter  fat  rating  4%.  This  cow  was  se¬ 
lected  to  receive  the  Tonic  in  the  ensuing  contest. 

The  other  cow  made  a  profit  in  October,  her 
second  month  after  freshening,  of  $36.81.  Butter 
fat  rating  5%.  She  did  not  receive  Tonic. 

The  Weaker  Cow  Selected  to 
Receive  Tonic 

Notice  that  the  low  producer,  according  to  the 
October  observation,  was  chosen  to  receive  the 
Tonic.  She  began  with  a  clear  handicap  of  $8.81 
against  her. 


This  cow  got  Tonic 

The  Tonic  Cow’s  Record  for  Nine  Months 


This  cow  did  not  get  Tonic 

Non-Tonic  Cow's  Record  for  Nine  Months 


Pounds  of  Milk 

B.F. 

Profit 

Pounds  of  Milk 

B.  F. 

Profit 

November  . 

.  945.5 

4.5 

$25.72 

November  . 

.  862.2 

5.2 

$25.41 

December  . 

. 1029.9 

5.0 

30.88 

December  . 

.  756.3 

5.4 

21.39 

Tanuary  . 

. 1022.7 

5.5 

31.42 

January  . 

.  761.9 

5.6 

21.75 

February  . 

.  924.6 

4.8 

24.02 

February  . 

.  735.6 

5.8 

21.79 

March  . 

.  973.3 

5.1 

27.15 

March  . 

.  746.2 

5.5 

20.75 

April  . 

.  945.6 

5.1 

26.96 

April  . 

.  752.9 

5.3 

20.45 

May  . 

.  953.9 

4.9 

26.89 

May  . 

.  775.6 

5.0 

20.67 

June  . 

.  890.1 

5.2 

28.10 

June . 

.  799.2 

4.9 

24.97 

July  . 

.  813.0 

5.4 

24.69 

July  . 

.  765,4 

4.9 

23.38 

Total  . 

. 8498.6 

$245.83 

Total  . 

. 6955.3 

$200.56 

The  figures  show  that  the  low  producer  in  October 
gave  1543.3  pounds  more  milk  than  the  other  cow  during 
the  remaining  nine  months  when  she  had  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  added  to  her  feed. 

They  also  show  that  while  her  October  profits  ran 
$8.81  behind  the  other  cow,  yet  she  overcame  this  handi¬ 
cap  and  produced  $45.27  more  profit  than  the  other 
cow  in  the  nine  months  when  she  had  the  advantages 
of  Tonic. 


The  cost  of  the  Tonic  in  this  test  was  $4.50.  It  re¬ 
turned  in  extra  profits  just  about  ten  times  its  cost.  This 
Tonic  will  do  as  much  for  your  cows.  No  other  invest¬ 
ment  will  return  in  profits  so  many  times  its  cost. 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  is  not  a  feed.  It  does 
not  take  the  place  of  feed  and  no  feed  can  take  the  place 
of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic.  No  additional  salt 
or  other  minerals  are  required,  for  they  are  present  in 
Stock  Tonic  in  all-sufficient  quantities. 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

APPETIZER— REGULATOR— MINERAL  BALANCE— all  combined  in  one  product 

Adopt  oar  plan  of  continuous  feeding  of  this  Tonic  for  at  least  90  days  and  see  what  it 
will  mean  to  you  in  increased  production  and  profits.  It  costs  but  50c  per  cow  per  month. 

See  your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  and  get  your  90  days *  supply  now.  Figure  1 5  lbs.  for  each  cow.  _ 
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duction  and  costs  from  every  dairy¬ 
man  called  on,  regardless  of  what 
feed  he  is  using 


markable  piece  of  information  on 
dairy  feeds  ever  uncovered  and 
the  survey  is  still  going  on! 


se  survey 


PURINA 

dairy 

chows 


Giving  Medicine  to  Animals 

Dr.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

When  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  ani¬ 
mal  a  large  dose  of  liquid  medicine, 
popularly  called  a  “drench,”  it  is 
highly  important  that  it  be  properly 
administered  else  serious  and  even 
fatal  mechanical  pneumonia  may  he 
caused.  That  occurs  when  some  of 
the  medicine  “goes  the  wrong  way” 
into  the  windpipe  and  lungs  and  there 
is  no  certain  remedy.  In  one  instance 
we  were  called  to  see  a  sick  horse  and 
found  the  animal  in  a  dying  condition, 
gasping  for  air  and  suffering  agonies. 
The  attendant  had  given  the  horse  a 
quart  of  raw  linseed  oil  by  way  of  a 
nostril.  Nature  never  intended  fluids 
to  go  that  way  and  the  dose  adminis¬ 
tered  scarcely  could  help  going  into  the 
windpipe  and  lungs.  In  another  in¬ 
stance  a  quart  of  brine  had  been  simi¬ 
larly  administered.  Both  horses  died. 
Brine  is  poisonous,  anyhow,  and  given 
by  way  of  a  nostril  would  be  certain 
to  kill  the  horse.  In  still  another  in¬ 
stance  we  found  a  valuable  cow  in  a 
dying  condition,  an  ignoramus  having 
hoisted  its  head  with  a  rope  and 
poured  down  two  quarts  of  Epsom  salt 
solution.  A  cow  cannot  swallow  when' 
its  head  is  elevated.  The  head  should 
not  be  raised,  but  should  be  held  in 
practically  a  straight  line  with  the 
neck  for  the  administration  of  a 
drench.  The  horse's  head  may  be  ele¬ 
vated,  sufficiently  to  prevent  liquid 
from  running  out  of  its  mouth,  and 
the  elevating  should  be  done  in  a  cor¬ 
rect  manner.  It  is  also  dangerous  to 
set  a  sheep  or  lamb  on  its  rump  and 
raise  its  head  to  receive  a  drench ;  also 
to  pour  much  liquid  into  a  hog  s  mouth 
"’lien  it  is  squealing  lustily  when  be¬ 
ing  held  for  the  drenching  act.  Let 
us  suggest  correct  methods  of  drench¬ 
ing. 

Back  a  horse  into  a  stall  and  elevate 
its  head  by  means  of  a  noose  of  soft 
cotton  rope  fitted  around  the  upper  in¬ 
cisor  or  pincher  teeth,  under  the  upper 
lip.  Throw  the  free  end  of  the  rope 
over  an  overhead  beam ;  elevate  tne 
head  sufficiently  and  then  hold  it  there 
by  means  of  the  rope.  Do  not  raise 
the  head  by  means  of  a  pitchfork  in¬ 
serted  in  the  halter,  or  by  pulling  the 
halter  rope  toward  the  haymow,  or 
tying  a  rope  to  the  noseband  of  the 
halter  and  pulling  that  upward.  If 
many  horses  have  to  be  drenched  it  is 
well  to  keep  on  hand  a  drenching  out¬ 
fit  composed  of  an  ice-tongs  shaped 
hook  fitted  with  a  small  pulley  at¬ 
tached  by  two  short  chains  to  the 
handles  of  the  hook.  Through  the 
pulley  thread  the  small  cotton  rope, 
having  a  padded  running  noose  on  one 
end.  Grab  an  overhead  beam  between 
the  sharp  jaws  of  the  tongs ;  then  the 
pulley  and  rope  will  hang  downward 
so  that  the  noose  may  be  fitted  on  the 
horse's  upper  teeth  and  the  head  ele¬ 
vated  and  held  there,  as  already  de¬ 
scribed.  Now  stand  on  a  box  or  chair 
at  the  horse’s  right  side  and  pour  into 
the  right  side  of  its  mouth  an  ounce, 
or  two  of  the  liquid  drench,  by  means 
of  a  rubber  drenching  bottle,  long¬ 
necked  bottle  with  rubber  hose  fitted 
on  its  neck,  or  a  drenching  horn.  If 
the  medicine  is  not  quickly  swallowed, 
small  doses  being  successively  poured 
into  the  mouth,  rub  the  roof  of  the 
horse’s  mouth  with  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  or  finger  tips.  Nevel  pull  out 
the  tongue  or  squeeze  the  throat.  Do¬ 
ing  so  interferes  with  swallowing.  A 
horse  hates  to  swallow’  oil.  If  that 
or  any  liquid  is  not  swallowed,  after 
doing  the  palate  rubbing  suggested, 
pour  a  teaspoonful  of  cold  water  into 
a  nostril  and  swallowing  will  occur. as 
soon  as  the  water  strikes  the  throat. 
No  harm  is  done  by  the  teaspoonful 
dose  of  cold  water  given  by  way  of  a 
nostril.  Give  the  small  doses,  repeated, 
very  slowly  and  carefully  and  no  bad 
results  should  follow  such  drenching. 
Let  the  head  dowrn  at  once,  if  the  horse 
begins  coughing,  and  w’ait  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before  resuming  the  drenching 
process. 

Stanchion  a  cow’  for  drenching,  or 
snub  it  up  to  a  fence  post.  If  frac¬ 
tious,  it  may  be  held  in  place  by 
squeezing  it  lightly  between  the  gate 
and  fence,  after  pulling  the  head  up 
to  the  gate  post.  Have  an  assistant 
hold  the  cow’s  head  by  the  horns  or 
ears  in  about  a  straight  line  with  its 
neck,  if  the  animal  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
trol.  Stand  on  the  left  side  of  the 
cow’s  head ;  pass  the  left  hand  over 
the  cow’s  face  and  into  her  mouth  and 
hold  the  head  in  that  position.  Do 
not  pull  the  head  around  tow’ard  the 
operator,  as  swallowing  cannot  readily 
be  done  in  that  position.  Do  not  hold 
the  head  still  by  grasping  the  partition 
(septum)  between  the  nostrils.  Do  not 
pull  out  the  tongue.  Administer  the 
drench,  slowly  and  carefully,  in  re¬ 
peated  one  or  two  ounce  doses.  If  more 
than  one  quart  bottle  of  liquid  has  to 
be  administered,  as  usually  is  the  case 
where  a  full  dose  of  liquid  physic  is 
given,  wait  five  minutes  or  more  before 
administering  the  contents  of  the 
second  bottle.  Free  the  head  at  once, 
if  coughing  occurs.  Drenching  of  cat¬ 
tle  is  now  much  less  popular  than  it 
used  to  be.  The  veterinarian  prefers 
to  give  small  doses  af  alkaloidal  drugs 
by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe, 


rather  than  the  -old-fashioned  heroic 
doses  of  Epsom  or  Glauber  salt  in 
water.  There  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  danger  when  the  copious 
fluid  drench  is  administered. 

Stand  a  sheep  or  lamb  on  all-fours 
to  receive  a  dose  of  liquid  medicine. 
Do  not  set  it  on  its  rump,  as  sometimes 
advised.  A  small  sheep  may  be  strad¬ 
dled  by  the  operator  and  its  head  held 
about  straight  with  the  line  of  its  neck, 
in  such  a  way  that  nothing  will  impede 
easy  swallowing  of  the  liquid  admin¬ 
istered  from  a  bottle,  with  a  rubber 
tube  on  its  neck,  or  funnel,  tube  and 
nozzle,  or  dose  syringe.  Give  the  med¬ 
icine  very  slowly  and  carefully,  in 
small  repeated  amounts  of  the  entire 
drench  to  be  administered.  Many 
lambs  and  sheep  have  been  killed  by 
careless  drenching. 

Snub  a  hog  up  to  a  post  to  receive 
liquid  medicine  from  a  long-nozzled 
dose  syringe,  or  bottle  with  rubber  tube 
attachment.  Give  the  medicine  in  small 
quantities,  especially  if  the  hog  is 
squealing.  Try  to  quiet  it  as  much  as 
possible  before  beginning  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  medicine.  One  plan  is  to  let 


a  hog  chew  on  an  old  shoe  or  rubber 
having  a  hole  cut  in  its  toe  and  then 
pour  the  medicine,  slowly,  into  the 
shoe. 

Give  a  dog  fluid  medicine  by  means 
of  a  dose  syringe,  or  pull  out  one  of 
its  cheeks  to  form  a  cup  and  slowly 
pour  the  fluid  into  that,  in  repeated 
small  doses. 


Gasoline  Power  for  Pump 

I  have  a  well  about  50  ft.  deep,  and 
have  installed  a  hand  force  pump  with 
working  barrel  about  40  ft.  from  top.  The 
pump  is  equipped  with  a  pump  jack  and 
I  want  to  use  a  gasoline  engine  for  pump¬ 
ing  the  water  through  an  aerator.  The 
pulley  on  the  engine  is  8  in.  and  on  the 
pump  jack  it  is  6  in.  Will  you  advise 
me  the  proper  size  of  pulleys  to  use  on 
the  engine  and  the  pump  jack,  and  the 
length  of  belt  to  obtain  the  best  results? 
The  engine  is  1%  horsepower,  which  has 
previously  been  in  use  on  a  milking  ma¬ 
chine.  Is  not  this  engine  of  sufficient 
size  for  pumping  the  water  for  a  aerator? 

New  York.  h.  p.  h. 


The  gear  ratio  of  the  pump  jack  and 
the  speed  of  the  engine  were  omitted 
from  the  question,  therefore  the  reply 
will  have  to  be  based  upon  an  assumed 
engine  speed  and  an  assumed  gear  ratio 
for  the  pump  jack. 

Most  pump  jacks  have  a  gear  ratio  of 
five  to  one,  that  is  the  belt  wheel  makes 
five  revolutions  for  each  revolution  made 
by  the  crank.  Where  this  is  the  case  the 
belt  wheel  should  run  at  about  200 
R.P.M.  A  1%-horsepower  gas  engine 
usually  runs  at  approximately  500  R.P. 
M.  With  this  engine  speed,  and  belting 
direct  from  the  engine  to  the  jack,  a  4-in. 
pulley  on  the  engine  and  a  10-in.  pulley 
on  the  jack  would  give  the  proper  speed 
to  the  pump,  about  40  strokes  per  minute. 
By  using  a  15-in.  pulley  on  the  jack,  the 
6-in.  pulley  could  be  retained  on  the  en¬ 
gine  and  secure  the  same  speed. 

An  engine  of  this  size,  if  in  reasonably 
good  condition,  will  have  sufficient  power 
to  handle  this  pumping  job  easily. 

R.  H.  S. 


A  TOURIST  is  a  person  who  thinks  a 
farmer  wouldn’t  care  if  somebody  took  a 
dozen  ears  of  corn. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


in  one  survey  show 

Cow  Chow  Made- 


Jibs  .  more  milk  per  cow,  per  day 

Vl  lb.  more  milk  per  lb  of  feed 
224  cheaper  cost  per  100  lbs.  Milk 

~  than  the  average  of  all  other  feeds / 


All  Purina  representatives  in  the 
East  are  gathering  facts  on  milk  pro¬ 


sheets  are  then  tabulated  and  already 
they  have  revealed  the  most  re- 


*These  figures  are  by 
no  means  complete. 
The  same  survey  is 
now  being  conducted 
all  over  the  United 
States. 


PURINA 
M  ILLS 


827  Gratiot  Street 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  at  the  stores  with 
the  checkerboard  sign  in 
the  United  States  and 
Canada 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Checking  Up  the  Season’s 
Business 


This  year,  our  green  peas  were  very 
successful.  We  picked  about  60  bushels 
of  peas  and  sold  them  for  from  $3.60  to 
$4  per  bushel.  We  consider  that  a 
profitable  crop.  Of  course  they  were 
sold  at  retail.  Our  shell  beans  yielded 
about  75  bushels,  at  $1.50  a  bushel ;  then 
the  frost  came  and  destroyed  as  many 
more.  This  was  a  good  deal  our  fault, 
as  we  did  not  get  them  planted  as  early 
as  we  knew  it  was  best  to  do.  So  that 
must  be  charged  up  against  bad  manage¬ 
ment.  We  had  five  or  six  rows  of  Gold¬ 
en  Bantam  corn,  which  came  very  late  on 
our  clay  land,  but  we  enjoyed  it  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  which  we  had. 
In  the  cellar  there  is  a  shelf  loaded  with 
jars  of  it  and  we  also  sold  quite  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  it.  The  beets  which  we  trans¬ 
planted  from  the  greenhouse  were  the 
first  to  be  sold  around  here  as  local  ones. 
Our  second  sowing  was  lost  in  the  weeds. 
Carrots  did  very  well,  but  it  took  a  week 
of  steady  weeding  to  save  the  patch,  and 
such  weeds !  So  thicks  you  could  almost 
walk  on  them.  Our  caVbage  is  all  gone, 
some  for  cash  and  some_  for  the  staples 
which  are  packed  away  in  the  closet  for 
Winter  use.  What  a  comfortable  feeling 
it  gives  one  to  see  the  sagging  shelves, 
loaded  with  good  things  stored  away  for 
Winter !  We  should  not  go  hungry  it 
husbands  did  lose  their  jobs.  _  At_  least 
few  have  that  assurance  that  live  in  the 
city.  We  are  thankful  for  our  lot. 

We  cannot  point  to  a  very  profitable 
season  for  our  hard  work,  and  yet  in 
comparison  with  others  in  our  class,  I 
think  we  are  fully  as  well  off,  if  not  bet¬ 
ter.  We  may  not  have  as  fine  clothes 
or  as  nice  a  car  as  some  of  our  city 
friends,  but  what  we  have  is  paid  for, 
and  we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  in¬ 
stallments  on  this  and  that  and  the 
other.  The  cellar  has  apples,  potatoes, 
carrots,  celery,  and  all  our  canned  goods 
in  it,  and  could  not  very  well  hold  much 
more.  Pickles,  with  their  spicy  smell, 
are  simmering  on  the  back  of  the  stove, 
and  mincemeat  will  be  made  soon,  so 
that  it  may  have  a  chance  to  set 
awhile  before  Thanksgiving. 


I  suppose  folks  will  be  interested  to 
know  how  our  greenhouse  did  for  us 
this  year.  Wh  can  say  that  we  have  sold 
more  annual  plants  than  we  ever  did 
before,  and  we  hope  by  another  year  to 
increase  that  number  by  as  many  more. 


The  Fall  has  seen  us  quite  busy  with 
landscape  work,  both  construction  and 
care-taking,  with  all  the  changes  that 
follow  a  year’s  blooming.  A  garden- 
lover  must  change  things  over  quite  often, 
particularly  if  it  is  a  woman,  just  to  see 
how  it  will  look.”  Husband  has  had 
his  first  job  away  from  home  this  Fall, 
and  hopes  to  make  enough  of  a  success 
of  it  so  that  he  may  get  more.  It  is  in  a 
wealthy  suburb  of  Boston,  and  he  feel8 
justly  proud  of  being  asked  to  do  the 
work. 


In  our  work  we  have  one  failure  to 
point  to.  Our  celery,  of  which  ive  had 
quite  a  bit,  has  been  entirely  destroyed 
by  this  freezing  weather,  so  unexpected 
and  early.  Everything  we  have  been 
able  to  do  to  prevent  its  freezing  and 
thawing  has  come  to  nothing.  The  local 
thermometers  have  registered  as  low  as 
eight  above  zero,  for  several  consecutive 
mornings,  and  we  were  not  prepared  to 
cope  with  anything  of  the  sort. 

Now  Christmas  is  staring  us  in  the 


face.  What  do  farm  women  in  our  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  is  without  much  actual 
money,  do  when  it  comes  gift-gi\  ing 
time?  There  are  always  so  many  friends 
whom  we  wish  to  remember,  but  we  can¬ 
not  always  find  the  means.  Of  course  I 
do  a  great  deal  of  sewing,  and  in  that 
way  can  do  a  great  deal  more  than  I 
could  otherwise.  All  kinds  of  underwear 
for  young  girls  and  women,  doll’s  clothes 
for  the  little  girls,  or  a  new  little  dress, 
braided  rugs  are  much  appreciated  nowa¬ 
days,  and  canned  things  to  those  who  will 
find  them  useful.  But  what  about  broth¬ 
ers,  boy  cousins,  and  other  men  rela¬ 
tives?  *1  find  them  the  hardest  to  plan 
for.  I  would  love  to  find  some  sugges¬ 
tions  in  our  R.  N.-Y.  that  would  be  use¬ 
ful  and  yet  have  the  holiday  look. 


I  have  talked  about  everything  from 
green  corn  to  doll’s  clothes,  but  that  is 
the  way  an  evening’s  conversation  is 
likely  to  go,  when  everybody  is  comfor¬ 
table  and  secure  for  the  chilly  night.  Do 
>ther  folks  living  on  farms  enjoy  that 
ife  as  much  as  we  do?  We  have  a 
radio,  which  we  enjoy  at  times,  but  only 
once  in  a  while,  as  there  is  so  much  of  the 
entertainment  that  is  worthless  in  our 
estimation.  We  find  our  chief  pleasure 
in  talking  and  reading  aloud  and  in  be¬ 
tween  times  perhaps  playing  games  and 
the  like.  Reading  aloud  seems  to  be  ter¬ 
ribly  old-fashioned  among  most  of  our 
friends,  but  we  find  it  so  much  fun,  and 
not  altogether  without  some  good  results. 
I  think  last  Winter  we  got  the  most 
pleasure  from  the  reading  of  ‘‘Ben  Hur” 
of  anything  that  we  did.  This  year  we 
are  planning  on  long  evenings  of  similar 
stories,  and  we  do  not  dread  the  long 
Winter  quite  so  much,  when  we  forget  the 
unpleasantness  of  tingling  fingers,  and 
think  of  popcorn  and  apples  and  a  good 


book  around  a  warm  fire.  mbs.  k.  a.  b. 
Maine. 


December  8,  1928 


Two  Jersey  Celebrities 

Fern’s  Rochette  Noble,  owned  by  Twin 
Oaks  Farm,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  was  the 
grand  champion  Jersey  bull  at  the  re¬ 
cent  National  Dairy  Exposition  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.  This  is  the  third  time 
that  he  has  won  the  honor.  His  sire 
Fern’s  Wexford  Noble  was  grand  cham¬ 
pion  at  the  National  in  1922,  1923  and 
1924. 

Imp.  Mytilda’s  Belle  was  the  grand 
champion  female  at  the  1928  National. 
She  has  an  official  production  record  of 
10.680  lbs.  of  milk  and  567.74  lbs.  of 
butterfat,  made  in  305  days,  with  calf. 
She  is  owned  and  was  exhibited  by  Taft 
Ranch,  Taft,  Tex.  A.  j.  C.  c. 


Combating  the  Corn-borer 

The  corn  borer  is  the  most  serious 
menace  that  confronts  the  corn  grower 
today.  While  the  quarantine  and  effec¬ 
tive  combative  methods  have  materially 


checked  the  depredations  of  the  borer 
during  the  past  two  years,  some  sections 
are  yet  infested  to  some  extent  with  it. 
Even  in  these  sections  that  have  been 
pretty  well  cleaned  of  the  borer,  the 
farmer  must  be  ever  vigilant  against 
further  invasions  of  the  pest. 

Winter  is  a  good  time  to  aid  in  check¬ 
ing  the  borer  if  there  is  not  too  much 
snow  on  the  ground.  When  the  ground 
and  the  stalks  are  frozen,  the  stalks  may 
be  easily  broken  off  close  to  the  ground 
because  of  their  brittle  condition. 

A  heavy  pole  or  timber  will  neatly 
break  the  stalks  close  to  the  surface. 
Later  they  can  be  raked  and  burned. 
Many  farmers  plow  their  stalks  under  in 
the  Fall  but  some  pick  the  ears  and  leave 
the  stalks  standing  until  Spring. 

The  Winter  method  of  breaking  the 
stalks  and  disposing  of  them  by  burning 
is  not  only  an  effective  method  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  borer  but  the  work  can  be 
done  during  the  farmer’s  slack  season. 
That  will  mean  just  that  much  less  labor 
to  be  done  in  the  Spring  when  the  farmer 
is  facing  a  hard,  busy  season. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  b.  poole. 


Hogs  and  Corn 

While  one  of  your  correspondents  is 
waiting  for  “some  economist  to  rise  and 
explain  why  hogs  are  high  when  corn  is 
low,  and  low  when  corn  is  high,”  perhaps 
he  would  be  interested  in  an  observation 
or  so  on  that  matter  from  a  corn  belt 
farmer. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  a  short 
corn  crop  for  the  United  States  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Federal  department  of  agri¬ 


culture,  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  high 
price  for  corn  at  the  grain  markets.  That 
is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  corn 
crop  in  that  part  of  the  corn  belt  readily 
available  to  the  grain  markets  on  the 
score  of  freight  rates.  The  Western  and 
Southwestern  rim  of  this  area  is  roughly 
outlined  as  east  of  the  Missouri  River 
and  north  of  St.  Louis. 

When  that  region  has  a  bountiful  crop, 
the  price  of  corn  then  and  generally  over 
the  country  is  apt  to  be  low.  In  such 
circumstances  the  corn  belt  farmer  brings 
out  his  farm  almanac  and  turns  to  the 
chapter  on  hog-corn  ratios,  and  it  looks 
to  him  as  though  corn  fed  into  hogs 
would  bring  more  money  than  corn 
shipped  to  market.  Furthermore,  there 
is  the  expense  of  husking  and  cribbing  a 
large  crop.  Forthrightly,  as  a  starter,  he 
sets  out  to  hog  down  a  bit  larger  corn 
acreage  than  usual.  The  available  local 
supply  of  pigs  is  soon  exhausted.  Indeed, 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  larger  than  usual 
crop  of  corn,  there  is  no  longer  any  ap¬ 
preciable  local  supply  of  feeder  hogs,  and 
thereupon  he  turns  to  that  fringe  of  coun¬ 
try  to  the  south,  west  and  north  of  the 
corn  belt  where  grain-farming  is  too  pre¬ 


carious  or  limited  to  make  the  feeding 
of  the  finished  hog  a  profitable  farm  en¬ 
terprise,  but  where  the  natural  feeds, 
climate  and  topography  make  it  ideal  for 
raising  stock  pigs  weighing  say  about  100 
lbs.  Low-priced  corn  calls  for  hogs,  and 
more  hogs  for  the  feedlot.  They  are 
brought  into  the  corn  belt  from  near  and 
far.  Thereupon  that  old  idol  “supply 
and  demand”  rears  up  on  his  hind  legs 
with  feet  of  clay  and  at  his  command  we 
pay  a  constantly  appreciating  price  for 
pigs  until  someone  has  the  courage  and 
sense  to  hang  out  a  red  lantern.  For  the 
present,  corn  is  low  and  pigs  are  high 
on  the  corn  belt  farm. 

With  hogs  at  fair  price,  pigs  high  and 
corn  low  in  price,  the  corn  surplus  begins 
to  melt  away.  Less  corn  is  coming  to 
the  grain  markets  and  the  price  of  corn 
begins  to  harden.  Soon  some  farmers 
begin  to  find  out  they  did  not  have  as 
much  corn  as  they  thought  they  had. 
They  shy ;  they  run  from  a  high  feed 
bill.  Their  half-finished  hogs  are  the  first 
to  begin  the  great  unloading  procession. 
Other  farmers  with  more  corn  than  hogs 
will  continue  to  feed  them  until  they  are 
well  past  the  most  acceptable  market 
weights.  Meanwhile,  the  corn  surplus  in¬ 
creases  the  rate  of  its  disappearance, 
since  the  larger  the  hogs  get  the  more 
corn  they  eat.  The  price  of  corn  steps 
right  up,  and  the  hogs  step  out.  The 
stock  yards  markets  are  alive  with  hogs. 
Hogs  are  low  and  corn  is  high. 

Greene  Co.,  Ill.  w.  s.  corsa. 


“Was  your  garden  a  success  this 
year?”  “I  should  say  so.  My  neigh¬ 
bor’s  chickens  took  first  prize  at  the  poul¬ 
try  show.” — Credit  Lost. 


Scalding  Hogs 

Would  you  tell  me  the  correct  tempera¬ 
ture  the  water  should  be  to  scald  hogs? 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  n. 

Many  use  150  degrees,  testing  with  a 
thermometer.  Others  try  it  by  dipping 
in  the  hand.  Their  experience  tells  when 
it  is  just  about  the  scalding  heat.  An¬ 
other  plan  is  to  have  the  water  a  little 
hotter  than  150,  move  the  animals 
quickly  in  it  and  air.  That  is  a  little 
harder  work  but  gives  a  quick  and 
thorough  scald  if  well  done.  Nothing  in 
the  hog  dressing  job  is  more  discouraging 
than  trying  to  scald  in  water  that  is  too 
cool.  The  size  of  the  animal  has  much 
to  do  with  it.  A  good  rule  is  to  try  150 
degrees  and  modify  it  as  experience 
indicates. 


Trespassing  Pigeons 

Could  you  tell  me  what  one  can  do  to 
prevent  pigeons  from  pulling  up  peas  and 
rye  in  the  henyard?  There  is  a  flock  of 
40  that  bother  me — even  entering  my 
hen  pen — for  grain.  Is  there  any  law 
to  help  me?  z.  o. 

Essex  County,  Mass. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  way  that  you 
can  prevent  those  pigeons  from  getting 
into  the  poultry  yard  excepting  covering 
over  with  wire.  That  might  be  possible 
if  it  is  not  very  large.  There  is  no  law 
that  we  know  to  prevent  this  depredation. 
Of  course,  if  you  know  who  the  owners 
of  the  pigeons  are,  you  can  protest  to 
them.  It  may  be  that  you  have  some 
local  ordinance  covering  this  form  of 
trespass  so  it  would  be  well  to  consult 
your  village  clerk  who  might  know  about 
this  matter. 


Travelling  Blacksmith 

I  am  sending  you  the  enclosed  picture 
and  description  of  a  blacksmith  shop  on 
wheels  taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Bee,  published  in  Newtown,  Conn. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.  c.  D.  s. 

We  regret  that  the  picture  was  too 
dim  to  be  engraved.  The  legend  under 
it  was :  “Joseph  Busser  of  Redding  Ridge 
and  His  Blacksmith  Shop  on  Wheels.” 

The  following  comment  is  from  the 
Newton  Bee,  and  we  are  glad  to  spread 
the  news  about  this  artist  of  the  forge 
and  anvil : 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  for  the  farm¬ 
er  to  journey  several  miles  to  a  black¬ 
smith  shop  to  have  Old  Dobbin  shod. 
They  simply  call  Redding  17-3  on  the 
phone  and  have  Joseph  Busser  call  at 
their  barn  and  do  the  work.  Mr.  Busser 
is  the  originator  of  the  blacksmith  shop 
on  wheels.  Starting  a  number  of  years 
ago  in  a  small  way  to  do  horseshoeing 
right  at  the  farmer’s  own  barn,  he  im¬ 
mediately  met  with  success,  and  today, 
Mr.  Busser  has  an  up-to-date  truck  with 
a  complete  blaeksmithing  outfit  including 
a  forge  that  is  second  to  none.  His 
ability  as  a  horseshoer  is  known  far  and 
wide  and  several  years  ago  he  turned  out 
some  hand  forged  shoes  which  showed 
the  hand  of  a  master  craftsman.  These 
shoes  were  exhibited  at  the  fair  and  re¬ 
ceived  first  prize.  The  words,  “Horse¬ 
shoeing,”  on  the  side  of  his  car  are 
spelled  with  horseshoes  and  attract  con¬ 
siderable  attention. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  Nov.  24,  1928. 

Market,  slow;  comparisons  with  week  ago; 
beef  steers,  25  to  50c  lower  on  about  steady 
with  Monday’s  closing  prices,  inbetween  grades 
showing  most  decline;  top,  $13.50;  average 
weight,  1,305  lbs.;  bulk  of  sales,  $11  to  $12.25. 
She  stock  sharing  steer  decline;  bulls  steady; 
all  cutters  about  steady;  bulk  sausage  bulls, 
$8.75  to  $10;  heifers,  $10.25  to  $11.50;  butcher 
cows,  $7.75  to  $9;  cutters,  $5  to  $0.  Stockers 
and  feeders,  slow;  better  grades,  steady;  weaker 
tendency  on  common  and  medium  grades;  most 
sales,  $9.25  to  $11.  Calves,  weak,  50  to  75c 
lower;  top  vealers,  $17.75. 

Hogs,  25  to  50c  lower;  top  westerns,  $10. 

Turkeys,  receipts,  one  car  from  Virginia; 
active,  fully  steady;  price  range,  47  to  50c  per 
pound  live  weight. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Nov.  24,  1928:  Cat¬ 
tle,  164  cars;  53  Virginia,  32  St.  Paul,  18  Chi¬ 
cago,  15  Canada,  14  West  Virginia,  9  Maryland, 
6  Buffalo,  4  St.  Louis,  4  Pennsylvania,  2  New 
York,  2  Kentucky,  1  Tennessee,  1  Nortli  Caro¬ 
lina,  1  Ohio,  1  Pittsburgh,  1  Michigan;  contain¬ 
ing  4,682  head,  372  trucked  in;  total  cattle, 
5.054  head;  2.619  hogs,  631  calves,  79  sheep. 
Receipts  for  corresponding  week  last  year:  Cat¬ 
tle,  204  cars,  containing  5,959  head,  204  trucked 
in;  total  cattle,  6,163  head,  225  calves,  2,129 
hogs,  330  sheep. 

RANGE  OP  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  1.300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $12.25  to 
$13.75;  good,  1.100  to  1.300  lbs.,  12.25  to 
$13.75;  good,  950  to  1,100  lbs.,  $12.25  to 
$13.75:  medium.  800  lbs.  up,  $11  to  $12.25;  com¬ 
mon,  800  lbs.  up.  $9  to  $11. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11.25  to  $12; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $11.25;  medium,  850 
lbs.  up,  $9  to  $10;  common,  850  lbs.  up,  $7.50 
to  $9. 

Cows. — Choice,  $7.75  to  $9.75;  good,  $6.50  to 
$7.75;  common  to  medium,  $5.25  to  $6.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter.  $4  to  $5.25. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9.25  to  $11.50; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7  to  $9.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to  $13:  common  and  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $7.50  to  $10.50;  good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  down,  $10.25  to  $12.75;  common  and 
medium.  800  lbs.  down,  $7.25  to  $10.25. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $15.25  to  $17.75; 
medium,  $12.75  to  $15.25;  cull  and  common, 
$7.50  to  $12.75. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $9.50 
to  $10;  mediumweights.  200  to  250  lbs.,  $9.50 
to  $10;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $9.25  to 
$9.75;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $7.50 
to  $9.25. 


Fern's  Rochette  Nolle  193001,  Grand  Champion  Jersey  Bull  at  National  Dairy 

Exposition,  1928 


Imp.  Mytilda’s  Belle  699929,  Grand  Champion  Jersey  Cow  at  National  Dairy 

Exposition,  1928 
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The  Extra 
Eggs 

SOON  PAY  FOR  THESE 
SELF- 
HEAT¬ 
ING 
Sanitary 

Fountains 
&  Heaters 

Madeof  heavy  galvanized 
ateel.  Increases  egg pro- 
eduction.  Keeps  water  at 
....  .  ..  right  temperature  day  and 

Over  Quarter  Million  In  Use  night  in  coldest  weather. 
Requires  less  than  quart  of  oil  a  week.  Bottoms  removable  for  easy 
filling  and  cleaning.  Used  winter  and  summer.  Price  of  1  Heater 
and  1  two  gallon  sanitary  Fountain,  both  for  $1.40.  Also  made 
in  3  and  4  gallon  sizes  and  other  designs  in  larger  sizes.  Order  to¬ 
day  or  send  for  circular  and  testimonials.  Satisfaction  posi¬ 
tively  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

CAS.  FORGE  WORKS,  Box  505  SARANAC,  MICH. 


Wilson  Celebrated  Mills 

No.l  For  Grinding  Dry  Bones, 
Mill  OysterRhells,  Grit  and  Grain 
forFoultry.  PhosphateMills, 
Green  Bone  and  Clover  Cut¬ 
ters.  Feed  Mixers  for 
Poultry  Feeding.  Mills  of 
all  sizes  for  all  purposes 
— Hand  and  Power, 
for  Catalog. 

RALPH  W.  FRY 

Successor  to  Wilson  Bros. 

Oept.  G  Easton,  Pa. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30doz  size  with  tints, fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 


EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Oept.  R.  1  36  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


OSITIV-LAY2 

For  More  and  Better  Eggs.  Used  by  21  State 

poultry  experts.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for  facts. 

The  Oyster  Shall  Products  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


MONTCALM 

GAME  FARM 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

The  largest  and  best  meat  producers  of  all  the 
turkey  family  are  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  These 
plump,  heavy  birds  easily  command  a  premium. 
We  offer  superb  heavy-weight  breeding  stock. 

Montcalm  birds  are  strong 
boned, have  beautiful  plumage 
which,  combined  with  their 
vigor,  makes  our  turkeys 
highly  desirable  for  flock  im¬ 
provement  purposes.  We 
guarantee  all  our  stock. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 

R.  F.  O.  No.  3, 

Box  L, 

Phoenlxvllle, 


contain  about 


INCREASE  YOUR  POULTRY  PROFITS  l 

By  proper  Breeding,  Feeding,  Housing,  Culling 
&  Marketing  AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL 
tells  how  to  do  it,  and  in  addition  a  series  of 

Colored  Pictures 

with  explanatory  text  tell  and  show  many  things 
you  should  know.  They  are  not  just  colored  pic¬ 
tures  of  birds  but  pictures  of  an  educational  na¬ 
ture,  something  never  before  shown  by  a  poultry 
paper.  12  issues  of  American  Poultry  Journal 
1000  pages--Price  25c  a  yr.--5  yrs.  for  $1. 


AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL.  16-536 S.  Clark  St.  CHICAGO 


BABY 
CH IX 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS— All  are  bred 
from  our  own  special  selected, 
state  tested  stock  to  produce 
fast  growing,  profitable  broil¬ 
ers  and  at  reduced  prices. 

Calalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Matt. 


A.  C.  JONES’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs,  Chicks  and  Breeding  Stock 

State  Supervised  and  Blood-Tested. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


WENE  CHICKS 


Now  booking  orders  for 
November  and  December 
deliveries.  Hatcliingdays- 
Wednesday  of  each  week.  Special  broilers:  White  ltock, 
Wyandotte-Brahma  crossed  and  straight  breeds:  Hocks 
and  Wyandottes.  Also  lleady-to-Lay  Pullets.  Write  for 
Booklet  and  Prices.  WF.NE  CHICK  FARM,  Oept.  A,  Vineland.  H.  J. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks  Pay  Pfor  your  chicks 

after  arrival.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  Dive  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENUORN'E 

HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackemack,  N.  J.  Phontt:  1603  ar  1604. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
Hatches  every  week.  Dow  prices. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK.  PA. 


4AA«  PURE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  DIRECT. 

1UU Breeding  cockerelsdecendantsof  Storrs  contest 
winners, sired  by  males  from  better  than  300-egg  record 
dams.  Priced  reasonable.  .Also  breeding  stock,  chicks 
and  eggs.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  M«.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


SPF.CI  AL  MATIN  GS— Chicks  of  extra  quality.  Bred 
for  digestive  capacity  and  other  good  points,  neces¬ 
sary  for  best  results.  We  raise  and  hatch  Rocks,  Reds 
and  Leghorns  the  year  round.  Send  for  circular  and 
low  prices.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  Now  York 


DAY  OLD  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

Hatches  weekly,  commencing  Feb.  loth.  Every  hen 
in  our  flock  trapnested.  Best  grade  of  chicks  only. 
For  Prices  and  Particulars  Write 

DOUG L ASTON  MANOR  FARM,  PUDA8KI.N.Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery. 
Write  for  prices.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM.  Seaford,  Del. 


S.G.W.  Leghorn  Pedigreed  Cockerels  Morol?r'Ji"ncred 

From  dams  with  records  200  to  274  eggs.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log.  CEDARHUBST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Kiihwny,  N.  J 


Reid’s  Turkey  Farm 

700  Bronze  Birds.  FREEHOLD,  N.  J.,  Star  Route. 


Turrets  -  ducks  -  geese  -  guineas 

Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Fa. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 


This  is  held  at  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Storrs,  Conn.  There  are  100  pens, 
each  containing  10  birds.  Following  is 
summary  for  week  ending  Nov.  21,  1928 : 

There  seems  to  be  no  stopping  the  pul¬ 
lets  entered  in  the  eighteenth  Storrs  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest,  for  during  the  third  week 
they  came  through  with  a  production  of 
a  little  better  than  56  per  cent.  This  is 
the  best  third  week  score  ever  made  at 
Storrs,  and  it  goes  to  show  that  these 
birds  have  been  properly  selected.  Weather 
conditions  continued  to  be  ideal  through 
most  of  the  week.  The  production  for 
the  week  was  3,927  eggs.  This  makes  a 
total  to  date  of  10,330  eggs.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  hens  have  an  average  of 
10  eggs,  or  one  egg  more  than  for  the 
corresponding  week  last  year. 

For  the  third  consecutive  week  George 
Lowry’s  pen  of  White  Leghorns  from 
Connecticut  has  captured  first  honors 
with  a  lay  of  66  eggs.  Out  of  a  possible 
210  eggs  Lowry’s  pen  has  produced  191 
or  a  yield  of  a  little  better  than  90  per 
cent.  ‘  A  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds  owned  by 
Zephram  LaBelle  of  Connecticut,  and  a 
pen  of  White  Leghorns  owned  by  Han¬ 
son’s  Leghorn  Farm  of  Oregon,  were  tied 
for  second  place  with  a  lay  of  62  eggs 
each.  Ebenwood  Farm’s  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  from  Massachusetts,  were  third 
with  a  lay  of  61  eggs.  Fourth  place  went 
to  a  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  owned  by  Old 
Pickard  Farm  of  Massachusetts.  These 
birds  produced  60  eggs. 

In  the  shakeup  this  week  we  find  that 
in  the  Barred  Rock  class  R.  C.  Cobb’s 
pen  from  Massachusetts,  has  moved  up  to 
first  position,  replacing  R.  Walter  Bish¬ 
op’s  pen  from  Connecticut.  No  changes 
have  been  recorded  in  the  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  or  White  Leghorns. 
In  the  R.  I.  Red  class,  however,  the  pens 
of  E.  Newton  Searles  from  Connecticut, 
and  Homestead  Farm  from  Connecticut, 
have  dropped  out  of  the  race  temporarily, 
and  F.  S.  Chapin’s  pen  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  has  moved  into  third  place. 

During  the  week  the  White  Leghorns 
led  the  field  with  a  production  of  62.3 
per  cent.  Other  varieties,  which  include 
the  Australorps  and  White  Minorcas, 
were  second  with  a  yield  of  58.6  per  cent. 
Next  came  the  R.  I.  Reds  with  a  yield 
of  57.2  per  cent.  The  Wyandottes  were 
fourth  with  the  White  Rocks  and  Barred 
Rocks  following. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prm- 


■ipal  varieties  :  ,  _ , 

Barred  Rocks.  —  R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass., 
48;  R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn.,  140;  P. 
3.  Childs,  Mass.,  107. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  112; 
Tarold  F.  Barber,  Mass..  104. 

White  Wvandottes. — Ebenwood  Farm, 
Mass.,  180 ;  Thos.  H.  Matteson,  R.  I., 
L42. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Zephrim  LaBelle,  Conn., 
L70;  Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn..  157;  John 
L.  LaBelle,  Conn.,  157;  F.  S.  Chapin, 
Vlass.j.  154. 

White  Leghorns.  —  George  Lowry, 
Conn.,  191;  Grantie  Springs  Farm,  N. 
£.,  174;  Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore., 
174;  Tom  Barron,  England,  161;  West- 
ield  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  158. 

Number  and  per  cent  production  by 
varieties  :  70  White  Rocks,  43.5  per  cent ; 
30  White  Wyandottes,  56.4;  140  Barred 
Rocks,  4.18;  240  R.  I.  Reds,  57.2  ;  450 
White  Leghorns,  62.3 ;  20  other  varieties, 
58.6;  1,000  average  all  varieties,  o6.1. 

Total  for  the  week,  3,927  eggs;  total 
eggs  to  date,  10,330;  best  for  week,  pen 
35,  66  eggs;  best  to  date,  pen  65,  191 
eags ;  average  pen  total,  103  eggs. 


House  for  500  Hens 

Can  you  furnish  me  with  plans  for  a 
chicken  house  that  will  hold  500  hens? 

Ohio.  G- B- 

A  poultry  house  should  have  from  three 
to  four  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  each 
bird,  the  larger  amount  preferable,  but 
its  construction  otherwise  is  so  largely  a 
matter  of  personal  preference  as  to  type 
and  materials  used  that  no  plan  can  be 
said  to  be  better  than  all  others.  The 
long,  comparatively  narrow,  house  has 
long  been  the  type  most  built.  Just  why, 
I  do  not  know.  Square  houses  are  pre¬ 
ferred  by  some,  and  have  advantages  over 
the  long  buildings.  One  story  houses  are 
by  far  the  most  often  used,  but  two  or 
more  story  buildings  are  occasionally 
seen.  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn 
why  a  two-story  building  is  not  suitable 
for  poultry-keeping  and  suspect  that  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  tendency  to  follow  es¬ 
tablished  custom  has  much  to  do  with 
building  fashions. 

It  would  not  be  practicable  here  to  ?'ive 
full  plans  and  specifications  for  poultry- 
houses  but  the  various  State  experiment 
stations  publish  such  plans  in  bulletin 
form  and  1  suggest  that  you  ask  the 
Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  for  their  publi¬ 
cation  on  poultry-house  construction  de¬ 
scribing  their  square  laying  house;  one 
that  I  like.  The  N.  Y.  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
N.  J.  Experiment  Station  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  also  are  among  the  institu¬ 
tions  publishing  plans  for  poultry-house 
construction  that  you  may  doubtless  get 
upon  application.  I  should  compare  dif¬ 
ferent  plans  and  choose  one  that  seemed 
best  suited  to  my  conditions.  Your  own 
agricultural  college  at  Columbus  may  also 
publish  such  plans.  M.  B.  D. 

/U  > 


“HARDER”  ROUND 
BROODER  HOUSE 

Warmer  — Safer —  More  Convenient 


Your  brooder  hover  is  round  ;  set  it  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  round  house.  With  a  Harder  you  can 
be  assured  of  the  smallest  possible  chick  loss. 

“Harder”  sidewalls  are  made  of  Cypress  and 
attached  to  the  bottom  by  regular  tank  con¬ 
struction,  absolutely  air  tight,  free  from 
cracks.  The  Harder  roof  is  built  of  Masonite, 
easily  applied— no  cracks,  lasts  forever.  The 
floor  is  built  of  1%  in.  matched  spruce,  warm, 
safe.  The  entire  building  is  mounted  on 
heavy  skids  convenient  for  moving.  Harder 
brooder  houses  are  not  nailed  together  but 
are  encircled  with  Harder  hoops.  Harder 
makes  any  size  from  12  ft.  diameter  up. 

Write  today  for  free  folder  and  prices. 

HARDER  SOLO  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Box  C  -  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


No  invention  has  so  largely  increased 
egg  production  and  profits  from  a 
flock  of  hens  as  the  original  l 


glose-to-nature 

VAPOfl  GATt-t 

GRAIN  SPROUTER 

Get  eggs  all  winter  when  prices  areY 
highest.  It  is  a  money  maker.  All  , 
kinds  and  sizes  from  8-qt.  to  15-ba. 

Free — 4  ‘Sprouted  Oats— More  Eggs, 
also  catalog  on  Incubators,  Brooders, Houses,  etc. 
CLOSE-TO^JAJgR^^OyFjojI^tj^COLFAXjOWA 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 

DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitie 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

6  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  I  F.O.B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  (  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed, 
ing  green  cut  bone. 

HFMS  M3nn’S?0-DayCFr«eT*al 

,  1  1  ’  ^  No  money  in  advance.  Get 

I  AX/  tree  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO., 
LM  I  Box  is  ,  Milford.  Mau- 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  line  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
Try  our  “'Kel -Soli”.  Prevents  hog-cholera  absolutely. 

It.  MaoKEL.UA  It’S  SONS  CO..  l’eeksklll,  N.  Y. 


FEED  MIXERS— u"?»  OIL  MIXERS 

WENTWORTH  BROS.  MFRS..  CORNISH.  ME. 


OYSTER  SHELLS 


Even  the  Hen 
Knows  the  Best 
are  FRESH 
The  Oyster  Shell  Products  Co..  Phila.,  Pa. 


lyOR  SALE — Forty  Colonies  of  Bees.  Also  Cavies. 
r  W-  H.  WARCUP  -  Western vi lie.  New  York 


STOP  YOUR  BABY  CHICK  LOSSES 


Raise  2  pound  broilers  In  8  weeks — buy  or  hatch  your  chicks 
earlier  and  get  higher  prices.  You  can  if  you  have  a  Martin. 

Monroeville  (O.)  Hatchery  writes  —“Raised  97  per  cent." 
A.  J.  Swineford  writes— "Had  2  lb.  broilers  in  8  weeks. 99 
Mrs.  W.  Leffler  writes  — ' “Expect  to  buy  another  Martin  lit 
the  spring.” 

Brooding  chicks  in  a  Martin  is  safer, easier, surer,  FIRE-PROOF, 
rat  and  weazel-proof,  sanitary,  dry, warm- even  in  zero  weather. 
Stove  in  center,  no  corners— prevents  crowding. 

Equipped  with  “Cel-O-Glass"  Windows 

Admits  son’s  Violet  Raya.  The  Martin  is  ideally  ventilated — no 
ar^ftq.  finn  chicks  and  op-  Shipped  knocked  down— easy 

to  pot  Op.  Lut  •  lift-time.  Write  for  lllostrated  folder  and1  price. 

The  Martin  Steel  Products  Co.,  M,^Vd?ohi» 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Contest  Records: 
Maryland,  ’27,  2,326 
Maryland,  ’28,  2,341 

We  have  trapnest¬ 
ed  every  day  since 
1916.  Customer  re¬ 
ports  over  200-egg 
flock  average  from  our  stock.  Every  chick 
from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from  B.  W.  D. 
New  Mating  List  is  interesting.  Ask  for 
Circular  No.  2,  please. 


CHICKENS  FOR  SALE 

17  White  Jersey  Giant  Pullets  and  3  Cockerels.  These 
are  prize  birds  and  are  practically  unknown  in  Eastern 
United  States.  They  are  as  large  and  as  heavy  as  Black 
Jersey  Giants  and  the  meat  being  white!-,  has  greater 
market  demand.  DR. JAMESW.W. WALKER,  Bit  334.  Auburn, N.Y 


FERRIS  STRAIN  pfJfpK’C 
WHITE  LEGHORN  V-'A  UVlViJ 

Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners. 
.lx**  Send  your  oi  ders  now  for  Feb.,  Mar.  and  Apr. 

IV  “OUR  SPECIAL  MATINGS” 
1^*18.00  per  100;  *68.50— 600;  *180—1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Foundation 
stock,  selected  from  large  flock, 
starting  to  lay  after  moult. 
Special  prices  in  60-100  lots.  Also 
25  unrelated,  vigorous  cockerels.  Chance  for  someone  to 
get  good  start.  Rod  Arrow  Poultry  Farm.Cranbury.N.  J. 


HENS 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings 
Catalogue.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  I95A.  Mantlicld,  Ohio 


Bred*to-Lay 


Barred  Rock  PULLET8  and  COCKERELS. 
March  hatch.  J.  TR0PEAN0,  Sparrowbush,  N.  Y. 


TM)R  SALE— 300  W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  March  hatch. 
JT  $1.90  each.  A.  F.  MATHES,  S.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


rrr 

®  Wond 


ru.r low"  Chicles 


Breeders  for  47  years 


Wonderful  egg  and  meat  producers.  Nothing  like  them  in  the 
East.  Poultrymen  recognize  the  superior  quality  of  this  strain. 
The  demand  grows  daily.  ORDER  MARCH  AND  APRIL  CHICKS 
NOW.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  state  number  of  Chicks 
wanted  so  we  can  quote  special  priees.  Leghorns  mated  to  pure 
Hollywood  Cockerels,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds  — ail  Thoro- 
breds.  Send  at  once  for  particulars. 


TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.  Box  46  Chestertown,  Maryland 


“$10,000  Yearly  With  Tancred  Leghorns” 

Larger  Egg*  —  Larger  Egg  Yield  —  Larger  Birds  —  Larger  Yearly  Profits 

QJkDV  QUICKC  from  the  CREAM  of  the  World’s  Best  Egg  Bred  Stock.  We  have  one  of 
DHD  ¥  w  rllw  ^  the  largest  and  best  flocks!  of  Pure  Tancred  Leghorns  In  the  State.  The 
oldest  trapnested  strain  in  existence.  Twenty-three  years’  trapnested,  backed  by  300-egg  blood  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Prices  greatly  reduced  this  season.  Special  proposition  for  early  orders. 

Get  Our  Beautiful  Free  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

FISHING  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  BOX  8  LAMAR,  PENNA. 


leghorns  -Re  ds-RocksAVyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


EXTRA 

S.  C.  R.  I. 

BARRED 

PRICES 

QUALITY 

REDS 

ROCKS 

for  100 

CHICKS 

20c 

22c 

or  More 

All  breeders  tested 

or  New  England  Accredited. 

100%  delivery  guaranteed  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.. 

Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box 

60 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

1518 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  8,  1928 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  feel  I  can  never  repay  you  for  your 
many  favors.  There  is  no  magazine  that 
can  come  up  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  our  es¬ 
timation.  Our  home  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete  without  your  paper,  and  shall  al¬ 
ways  be  a  subscriber  and  a  booster. 

New  Jersey.  c-  E-  B- 

This  is  in  appreciation  of  advice  rela¬ 
tive  to  an  easy-money  correspondence 
course  and  at  the  same  time  suggested  a 
plan  by  which  the  study  of  the  subject 
might  be  taken  up  with  a  local  school. 
It  is  always  pleasant  to  receive  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  a  gratified  friend. 

Following  an  investigation  conducted 
by  Postmaster  Alexander  R.  Abrahams 
and  Post  Office  Inspector  D.  G.  Suther¬ 
land,  the  Wilmington  Manufacturing  Co., 
119  West  Eleventh  Street,  was  notified 
to  discontinue  business  operations.  The 
company  was  in  the  mail  order  business 
and  sexit  letters  to  women  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  urging  them  to  do  sew¬ 
ing  at  home,  with  the  information _  that 
they  could  earn  from  $6.75  to  $15.75  per 
dozen  making  coolie  coats  or  beach 
wraps.  The  firm  agreed  to  furnish  the 
material  and  the  women  to  do  the  sewing. 
In  many  instances  there  were  delays  in 
answering  the  letters  and  several  waited 
weeks  for  the  material  and  later  when 
they  submitted  the  finished  product,  they 
were  advised  the  work  was  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  After  collecting  a  mass  of  evidence 
and  having  several  conferences  with  the 
manager,  the  post  office  authorities  or¬ 
dered  the  company  to  discontinue  busi¬ 
ness. — Wilmington,  Del.,  News. 

This  is  the  same  work-at-liome  scheme 
exposed  in  Publisher’s  Desk  a  few  weeks 
ago.  It  was  a  fraud  on  the  face  of  it. 

You  evidently  do  not  know  how  far  the 
fame  of  Paul  R.  Hadley,  Fanwood,  N.  J., 
has  gone,  and  without  any  cost  to  him 
has  become  world  famous,  from  his  bun¬ 
kum  taken  from  the  New  York  11  orld. 
See  enclosure  from  Poultry  World,  Lon¬ 
don.  J.  F.  F. 

New  York. 

Our  London  contemporary  evidently 
swallowed  the  Hadley  propaganda  hook, 
line  and  sinker.  We  had  previously  been 
inclined  to  give  the  foreign  publishers  of 
agricultural  and  poultry  papers  credit 
for  more  conservatism  than  this  article 
would  indicate.  The  sex  control  disease- 
free  claims  are  all  presented  in  glowing 
colors.  Dr.  Dieffenbacli  is  pictured  as 
“aiding  in  the  study”  instead  of  having 
conducted  the  original  experiments,  and 
has  repudiated  Hadley’s  exploitation  of 
his  experiments. 

Western  Fur  Farms,  Denver,  Col.,  sell 
breeding  stock  of  Chinchilla  rabbits  to 
buy  back  all  you  raise  at  $4  each.  My 
husband  and  I  are  getting  old  and  un¬ 
able  to  do  farm  work  any  longer.  Do  you 
think  we  could  make  a  living  any  easier 
raising  rabbits?  I  should  be  very  glad 
of  any  advice  or  information  you  can 

MRS.  E.  F.  S. 

Missouri. 

The  first  advice  we  would  give  to  those 
who  pi-opose  taking  up  the  breeding  of 
rabbits  is  “don’t  patronize  any  ‘buy¬ 
back’  schemes.”  Rabbits  prove  fairly 
profitable  to  some  breeders  and  not  to 
others,  depending  on  the  skill  in  han¬ 
dling  them,  the  sources  of  cheap  feed  and 
the  available  market.  Other  conditions 
being  favorable  the  essential  element  for 
success  is  to  secure  breeding  stock  from 
some  reliable  breeder,  avoiding  the 
“gyps”  of  the  trade. 

I  desire  information  of  the  American 
Business  Builders,  Inc.,  18  East  18th 
St.,  New  York  City,  regarding  their  cor¬ 
respondence  course  for  becoming  a  real 
estate  specialist  by  home  study.  Are  they 
a  reliable  school  for  that  purpose?  Are 
they  a  firm  of  their  words,  that  will  do 
what  they  say  in  their  letters  and  book¬ 
lets?  I  am  rather  interested  in  selling 
real  estate,  but  as  I  am  in  need  of  some 
schooling  before  entering  in  that  line  of 
salesmanship,  I  thought  I  would  write 
to  you  for  some  information  about  them 
before  I  invested  $65  of  hard-earned 
money  in  only  a  book  and  a  few  pieces  of 
paper.  I  was  stung  by  a  like  party  a 
few  years  ago.  The  president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  this  Ostrander  system  is  W.  M. 
Ostrander.  d.  d.  d. 

Massachusetts. 

Anyone  who  desires  to  learn  Ostrand¬ 
er’s  way  of  conducting  the  real  estate 
business  will  no  doubt  find  his  course 
interesting  and  instructive.  Ostrander’s 
system,  as  we  know  it,  is  to  solicit  ad¬ 


vance  fees  from  farm  owners  and  after 
receiving  such  fees  make  no  honest  effort 
to  sell  the  property.  This  is  apparently 
the  scheme  Ostrander  refers  to  in  his 
advertising  as  having  started  with  $5 
capital  out  of  which  he  made  $100,000. 
This  record  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
stock  promotions,  including  stock  in  his 
real  estate  company,  which  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  every  dollar  his  dupes  invested  in 
the  worthless  stocks.  This  part  of  his 
career  was  again  followed  by  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  lots  in  Lincoln,  N.  J.,  and  Staten 
Island,  by  a  pi’ocess  of  baiting  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  his  stock  promotion.  We  know 
of  no  one  better  qualified  to  impart  ad¬ 
vice  and  instructions  along  these  lines 
than  W.  M.  Ostrander. 

I  clipped  the  enclosed  item  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  November 
18,  and  as  it  states  the  law  in  regard  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  article  so  cor- 
rectly  and  succinctly,  I  thought  I  would 
forwai'd  it  to  you.  No  telling  when  some 
“Paunee  Bill,”  aided  and  abetted  by  sun¬ 
dry  and  divers  individuals  with  itching 
palms  and  consciences  in  an  advanced 
state  of  cirrhosis,  will  be  sending  us, 
your  readers,  some  more  rayon  neckties 
that  look  like  a  million  dollars  that  we 
do  not  want,  either  to  use  or  to  be 
bothered  with  in  remailing.  In  such  case, 
when  we  appeal  to  you  for  advice,  you 
can  gives  us  a  prescription  for  our  men¬ 
tal  pain  and  disturbance  that  covers  the 
whole  subject  in  a  nutshell.  A.  B.  o. 

Illinois. 

The  newspaper  item  states  that  the 
receiver  of  unoi’dered  goods  is  under  no 
obligations  either  to  pay  for  or  return 
such  goods.  If,  however,  the  receiver 
makes  any  use  of  the  goods  or  merchan¬ 
dise,  then  a  moral  and  legal  obligation  is 
incurred.  This  item  was  published  on 
the  authority  of  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau,  of  St.  Louis,  and  is  in  full  accord 
with  the  advicei  given  in  Publisher’s 
Desk  repeatedly.  Acting  on  this  advice 
the  public  has  succeeded  in  making  the 
scheme  unprofitable  and  that  is  the 
surest  way  of  killing  any  fraud. 

On  May  16,  1925  Samuel  Perlman,  of 
851  Madison  St.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  came 
to  my  place  of  business,  as  he  had  often 
done  before.  This  time  he  bought  $64.80 
worth  of  eggs  from  me  and  gave  me  his 
check  for  that  amount  on  the  Farmers’ 
Bank  at  Wilmington,  Del.  The  check 
came  back  protested.  I  went  to  Wil¬ 
mington  on  the  hunt  for  him.  The  bank 
told  me  he  had  moved  to  Philadelphia, 
and  he  had  several  bad  checks  come  in.  I 
have  never  heal’d  from  him  since. 

Maryland.  -  M.  G.  s. 

The  above  report  is  published  for  the 
guidance  of  other  subscribers.  If  any 
reader  can  furnish  us  with  the  present 
address  of  Samuel  Perlman,  we  shall  very 
much  appreciate  it. 

Misrepi’esentation  of  the  powers  of  a 
“vaporizer  and  decarbonizer”  for  auto¬ 
mobiles  will  be  discontinued  by  co¬ 
partners  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  substance.  They  have  signed  a 
stipulation  agreement  to  that  effect  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Their  advertising  contained  such  state¬ 
ments  as  “Five  Hundred  Dollars  per 
month  selling  a  new  patented  Fuel  Va¬ 
porizer  guaranteed  to  save  up  to  50  per 
cent  in  gasoline “40  miles  per  gallon 
made  with  Ford  car.” — Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Washington. 

The  rediculous  claims  referi-ed  to  have 
many  times  been  exposed  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Since  the  offending  individuals 
and  firms  agreed  to  discontinue  making 
such  unwarranted  claims  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  does  not  disclose  the 
names.  The  concerns  in  this  line  that 
have  previously  been  criticized  in  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  on  the  strength  of  similar 
claims  are : 

,T.  A.  Stransky,  Pukwana,  S.  D. 

Super,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

James  May,  Western  Specialty  Co., 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

A  man  wants  me  to  start  black  fox 
farming.  My  father  warned  me  against 
black  fox,  silver  fox,  guinea  pig,  etc., 
enterprises,  as  being  uncertain  ventures. 
Please  advise.  E.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  father  as  usual  is  wise  in  his  cau¬ 
tious  advice  given  the  son.  Fox  farming 
is  a  precarious  enterprise  at  best,  and  a 
young  man  having  no  previous  experience 
in  the  breeding  and  caring  for  the  ani¬ 
mals  would  be  moi’e  likely  than  not  to 
make  a  failure  of  the  business.  And  the 
price  of  foxes  for  breeding  purposes  runs 
into  such  a  large  amount  of  money  that 
few  can  afford  the  experiment.  To  ex¬ 
periment  with  guinea  pigs  would  not 
prove  so  disastrous  in  case  of  failure. 
Poultry  is  more  prosaic,  but  in  our  es¬ 
timation  more  likely  to  pay  dividends. 


Announcing  the  Annual  December — 


Sale 


vtT  CRAiyg 


XOUR  o4/ 

TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL 


THE  CRAIN E  line 


Craine-Line  Silos 

NOW  ON 

Our  great  December  Sale  now  in  full 
swing.  Prices  at  rock  bottom.  Savings 
from  $15  to  $100  per  Silo.  Get  full  de¬ 
tails  today.  You  can  gain  nothing  by 
waiting.  You  can  save  much  by  acting. 
Sale  positively  ends  January  1st. 

Delivery  When  You  Want  It 

Your  choice  of  Craine  Triple  Wall,  Crasco 
Wood  Stave,  Tapestry  Tile  and  Concrete 
Silos — all  reduced.  Now — before  it  slips 
your  mind  drop  us  a  line;  just  say 

“Send  Me  Your  Silo  Catalog” 

GRAINE,  Inc. 

21  Adams  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Lump 
Jaw 

Cases  new  and  old,  mild 
and  severe,  yield  to  the  old  reliable 
remedy,  Actinoform.  Brings  average  case' 
to  sudden  end,  healing  often  without  even 
a  scar.  12892  cases  treated  last  year. 

One  bottle  usually  enough.  Directions  easy — no 
complicated  operations.  Anyone  can  get  results. 
No  other  treatment  so  sure,  easy  to  use  and  low 
cost.  Per  bottle . $2.50 

Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Sidebone  —  No  matter  i2 
old  case  or  how  lame,  one  application  usually  enough. 

Spavin  and  Ringbone  P aste . $3.00 

Fistula,  Poll  Evil  —  Fistoform  saves  work,  time  and 
expense.  Easy  to  use,  low  cost,  sure  .  .  .  $3.50 

Heaves — Tonic  Heave  Powders  make  heavey  horses 

sound  and  build  up  rundown  horses . $1.00 

Bog  Spavin,  Curbs,  Splints,  Windpuffs  —  Yield  to 
Spavin  Liquid.  Makes  almost  100%  go  sound  .  $3.00 
Sprains, Stralns,Soreness— General  Liniment  pen¬ 
etrates  to  the  spot,  and  gets  soreness  out  .  .  $1.00 

Sweeny— .Sweeny  Blister  fillBshrunken  muscle  in.  $1 
Colic  —  Colic  Mixture  gives  absolute  protection 
against  both  flatulent  and  spasmodic  colic  .  .  $1.00 
EASY  TO  USE — Complete  directions  with  rem¬ 
edies.  No  experience  necessary.  Any  stockman  can 
follow  our  instructions  and  get  results. 

CUARANTEE — Fleming  Remediesused  bystock¬ 
men  everywhere  for  35  years  —  ask  your  neighbor. 
If  Fleming’s  ever  fails,  money  back  without  ques¬ 
tion — you  to  be  the  judge,  and  your  word  to  go. 

PUZZLING  CASES  —  If  you  don’t  understand 
case,  write  details.  Special  expert  advice  free. 

FREE  BOOK — Tells  more  about  remedies  above, 
also  other  Fleming  remedies;  and  outlines  200  live¬ 
stock  diseases  so  clearly  and  fully  any  stockman  can 
treat  them.  208  pages,  70  illustrations.  Best  book 
ever  printed  to  be  given  away. 

Prompt  Service  —  Remedies  shipped  postpaid  in 
24  hours.  Write  quick  for  expert  advice  and  free 
book — or  send  your  order  NOW. 

pi  ruilIF  none  100  Union  Stock 
rLtmiNU  ts  KUS.  Yarns,  CHICAGO  - 


NEWTON'S 


For  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
•  r.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


5P IW A L  TEAT  SAVER 


(ADID 
SILOS 

are 

Strong 


Strong,  for  the  Unadilla  Silos  are 
made  of  sound,  close-joined,  well- 
seasoned  staves.  Safe,  for  the  Una¬ 
dilla  is  firmly  anchored,  and  with¬ 
stands  high  winds.  The  patented 
door  fasteners  form  the  safest  and 
most  convenient  ladder  on  any  silo. 

Special  discounts,  for  cash  and 
early  orders.  Terms  If  wanted. 
Send  for  big  free  catalog  today. 

Tubs,  Tanks,  Vats 
Unadilla  Silo  Company 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


end  for  free 

BOOKLET/ 

on 

NATCO 

GLAZED  TILE 

SILOS 


VVTRI I TBN  guarantee  With 
every  Natco  Silo.  Silo* 
are  permanent,  perfect  ensilage 
preservers,  vermin-proof,  resist 
freezing,  never  need  painting 
or  repairs.  Cost  no  more  than 
wood,  give  absolute  satisfaction. 
Investigate  —  get  free  booklet. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING* 
COMPANY 

Department  F 

Fulton  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


S35 


UilTIM 


Clears  the  Teat!  Quick  permanent  relief 
from  Spider  and  all  obstructions  without 
injury.  Rent  with  instructions  and  50  Dila¬ 
tors  for  SI  .00.  Send  for  circular. 
SPIDROL — amedicinal  oil  fortheTeat— BOc 


J  SCHNEIDER 


TRAP 
TAGS 
•with 

_  wire. 

Copper  orfaluminum.  Your  name  and  address 
stamped  in  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags,  50c; 
45  tags.  $1.00;  lOO  tags,  $3.00,  postpaid.  Or¬ 
der  NOW— don’t  wait.  BIVINS,  Printer,  Box 
500,  Summit,  New  York. 


YOU  cannot  easily  increase  your  milk  check,  but  you  can 
cut  your  feed  bill.  Hook  your  tractor  to  a  Papec  Hammer 
Type  Feed  Grinder.  Dump  the  hooper  full  of  home-grown 
«rain.  THE  GOVERNOR  FEED  CONTROL  takes  care  of  it. 

Your  grinding  is  done  in  the  time  it  takes  to  go 
to  mill.  It’s  as  fine  as  you  want  it.  You  have 
saved  milling  charges.  Better  still,  you  save  the 
cost  of  high-priced  commercial  feeds  by  making 
full  use  of  home-grown  grain. 

Write  for  the  Papec  Grinder  Booklet 
and  tell  us  what  power  you  have. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

510  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N  Y. 

Makers  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters  and  Hay  Choppers 

Hammer  Type 

FEED 
GRINDER 


"Grind  The  Feed  You  Grow" 


* V> 


HJO  ! 


All  Catalog  Prices 
Reduced  10% 

Iieaders  of  this  paper  have  so  heartily 
endorsed  the  sale  we  have  run  for  the 
past  two  months  that  through  volume 
business  we  are  enabled  to  continue  the  sale 
for  another  month.  DEDUCT  10%  FROM 
THE  CATALOG  PRICE  YOURSELF. 


Modern  Bathroom 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and 
enameled  Wash  Basin,  Com¬ 
plete  with  all  Fittings  and 
Five-Year  Guaranteed 

K;  Was  $58.50.  Now 


Heating  Plant  Was  $175 

NOW 

$157^50 

WE  PAY 


Complete  for  6  Rooms 
6  Radiators,  Large 
Steam  Boiler,  Pipe 
Fittings,  Air  Valves 
and  Asbestos  Ce¬ 
ment. 


The  Freight 
on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Farms 

List  Free.  E.  L.  CRONK  •  .  Red  Hook,  IN.  X. 


Home  Cured  Hams  and  Bacon,  38c  per  lb. 

Pure  Pork  Sausage  In  S  lb.  Bags . 35c  per  lb. 

All  orders  prepaid  to  third  zone. 

C.  E.  WYLIE  Chenango  Co.  OXFORD,  N.  Y- 


Oat  Straw— All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads— delivered  your  station. 

James  E.  Haute,  Jr.  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  BRAN '  AND^MIDDLhlc  BAGS 

Write  for  our  new  attractive  Price  List.  Wc  pay 
freight  on  loti  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  Com¬ 
munity  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BLEICHEELH  BAG  A 
BURLAP  CO.,  15  Peckham  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Ufonlad  in  Rnu  OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices, 
ivaniea  TO  DU)  OWASCO  BAGCO.,RochcsIet,N.Y. 


CHRISTMAS  ORDERS  now  booked  for  Blankets. 
Pants,  Ski-Jackets  and  Yarn.  Write  for  circular, 

MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Augusts,  Maine 


VtfAMTPn  A  middle  aged  man  who  wants  a  steady 
wlMIl  I  ku  job,  the  year  round  in  this  territory. 
Write  Connecticut  Valley  Nurseries, Manchester, Conn, 


Cftriatmasi  Carte  of2?  Beautiful  Cards,  S 1  < 

Many  steel  die  engraved  in  four  colors,  with  envelopes 
to  match.  Money  back  guaranteed  if  not  satisfied. 

HUBERT  W.  YOUNG  Box  401  HAWTHORNE,  N.  Y. 


ltiiUTrn  Old  pictures,  signed  documents,  prisms,  any- 
(V  A  IT  I  CU  thing  antique.  Insurance  Plates,  Andirons. 

C.  E.  H.  Whitlock  R.  F.  D.  No.  3  Bethany,  Conn. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  white  girl  for  housework  in  family 
with  three  young  children;  $40  to  start;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  5125,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  for  housework;  neat  white  girl. 

MRS.  WARREN  LOSS,  300  Lakeview  Avenue, 
Clifton,  N.  J. 


FARM-HAND,  run  and  overhaul  tractor;  woods¬ 
man;  $45  month;  good  home.  BOX  235,  Say- 
ville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  and  gardener  wanted  for  small  farm 
in  New  Jersey;  comfortable  house;  competent 
married  man  as  working  foreman;  must  come 
well  recommended;  state  experience  and  salary 
required.  Address,  P.  O.  BOX  61,  Gladstone, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  married  man,  American  born, 
with  thorough  farm  experience;  must  be  good 
dry-hand  milker,  handy  with  team,  capable  of 
operating  automobile  in  city  traffic  and  able  to 
deal  with  public  in  employer’s  interest;  a  good 
common  school  education,  enthusiasm  for  work 
and  absolute  honesty  required;  position  one  of 
responsibility  and  trust  with  possibility  of  ad¬ 
vancement;  salary  according  to  requirements; 
write  for  further  particulars.  A.  L.  CHAM¬ 
BERLAIN,  Station  A,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  for  general  farm 
work,  1929,  New  Jersey;  state  wages  expect¬ 
ed.  ADVERTISER  5133,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  young  man,  married 
preferred;  steady,  reliable;  milking,  general 
farm  work;  state  wages,  qualifications.  O.  I  AN 
VALKENBURGIi,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Hustling  farmer  to  work  equipped 
dairy,  poultry  and  potato  farm  on  shares,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Wallkill  Valley,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y\; 
grade  A  milk;  $2,500  needed  to  furnish  oue- 
half  of  live  stock.  ADVERTISER  5139,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  man  for  milking  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  GEORGE  SEESTADT,  R. 
F.  D.,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Capable  housekeeper  for  general 
housework,  about  40  years  of  age;  good  home 
in  preference  to  high  wages;  state  wages  want¬ 
ed.  MRS.  CHAS.  LOEBER,  North  Branford, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm,  good 
milker  and  teamster;  all  year  job;  state 
wages,  etc.  DAVID  BRUNDAGE,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  as  working  partner, 
well-paying  White  Leghorn  plant,  Central 
New  Jersey;  live  as  one  of  family.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5144,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  on  poultry  farm  by  young 
married  man;  reliable,  experienced  farmer. 
WERDEN,  Henniker,  N.  H. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  mod¬ 
ern,  up-to-date  Guernsey  breeding  farm,  by 
married  man,  age  40;  life  experience  with  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  cattle  and  farm  operations;  agricul¬ 
tural  college  training.  ADVERTISER  5101,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  large  farm 
or  estate;  have  successfully  managed  three 
large  propositions  in  last  20  years;  can  put  your 
farm  on  paying  basis;  best  of  references  from 
many  leading  stockmen  and  farmers  of  this 
country,  several  doubtless  you  know;  personal 
interview  desired;  available  after  December  15. 
ADVERTISER  5108,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  manager,  open;  25  years’ 
incomparable,  thorough,  practical,  scientific 
and  college  experience,  all  branches,  A  to  Z ; 
not  embryo  theorist;  plans  unsurpassed,  in¬ 
evitably  successful,  highly  remunerative  indus¬ 
trial  farm  unit ;  complete  elimination  all  waste 
and  surplus  labor;  markets  assured.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5118,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  a  farm-raised  Protestant 
American,  31  years  old,  married,  2  children; 
capable  of  taking  complete  charge  of  estate  or 
general  farm;  operate  and  repair  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  good  with  cattle;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  5122,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  young  farm-hand  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm  after  January  1;  prefers  New 
Jersey  or  Pennsylvania  farm;  good  milker;  han¬ 
dles  all  kinds  farm  machinery;  will  work  hard 
for  good  wages.  ALFRED  CONKLIN,  care 
J.  Little  Johns,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  qualified,  producing  re¬ 
sults;  reference;  anything  considered.  BOX 
10,  Kirkland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  on  dairy  farm  by  experi¬ 
enced  man  of  20;  references  furnished.  F. 
LOKER,  Pine  Brook,  N.  J. 


EDUCATED  Protestant  lady  desires  position 
as  companion  and  mother’s  helper  in  refined 
Christian  home  in  the  country  or  as  assistant  in 
tea  room,  gift  shop,  any  similar  position;  salary 
secondary  consideration;  references  as  to  char¬ 
acter,  ability.  ADVERTISER  5127,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  qualified  and  experienced, 
handling  best  propositions.  ADVERTISER 
5128,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  married  poultryman-dairyman, 
general  repairs;  small  family;  state  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  5126,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  American,  with  thorough 
scientific  training  and  broad  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  private  estate  and  commercial  farming, 
breeding  and  management  of  dairy  cattle  and 
poultry,  production  and  distribution  of  quality 
milk.  ADVERTISER  5123,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman  or  test  cow 
milker;  single,  36,  experienced:  results  guar¬ 
anteed;  references.  ADVERTISER  5132,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  farm-hand,  Hollander,  41,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  place,  care  cows  and  other 
work  or  small  commercial  dairy;  would  consid¬ 
er  poultry  farm;  no  previous  experience;  willing, 
interesting  worker;  no  rum  or  cigarettes;  please 
state  work  and  wages.  ARIE  ANDEWEG, 
Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  married  farmer  desires  position  on 
modern  farm,  six  years  with  last  position; 
excellent  references;  state  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  5129,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  single,  life  experience'  and 
agricultural  college  training,  up  to  date  and 
will  get  results;  large  dairy  farm  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  5131,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  wants  position;  30  years 
old,  with  years  of  experience  fitting,  testing 
and  showing;  a  good  calf  raiser;  I  can  help  the 
progressive  breeder.  W.  R.  MURRAY,  146 
Western  Ave.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


COUPLE,  Americans,  middle  aged,  no  children, 
experienced,  educated,  refined,  willing;  man, 
gardener,  houseman,  handy;  wife,  plain  cook, 
neat  housekeeper;  trustworthy;  reference;  de¬ 
sire  permanent  position;  good  service  given,  good 
treatment  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  5134, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  experienced,  all  round,  with  cattle 
and  poultry,  milk.  ADVERTISER  5136,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  dairy  farm  or  estate; 

good  dry-hand  milker  and  farm  teamster;  ex¬ 
perienced,  feeding,  raising  calves,  sheep,  hogs, 
poultry  and  dairy  farm  crops;  American,  Prot¬ 
estant,  married;  steady  and  dependable;  good 
living  conditions  desired;  please  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  5135,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  American,  single,  50,  position  as 
herdsman  in  private  herd  or  care  of  test 
cows,  Guernseys  preferred;  20  years  with 
Guernseys  in  the  East;  good  calf  raiser;  take 
care  of  test  cows  12  years’  experience;  good 
reference;  in  reply  state  wages  paid  and  full 
particulars;  at  liberty  after  December  10.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5140,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  age  44,  desires  position, 
private  estate  preferred;  experienced  in  milk 
and  butter  production,  experienced  feeder,  calf 
man,  thoroughly  schooled  in  clean  milk  pro¬ 
duction;  references  furnished.  ADVERTISER 
5137,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  American,  married,  40,  open  desir¬ 
able  situation,  executive  ability,  salary  or 
shares.  ADVERTISER  5138,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  single,  middle-aged,  good  milker. 

MICHAEL  DALEY,  161  West  36th  St.,  New 
York. 


SINGLE,  experienced  farm-hand,  dry-hand  milk¬ 
er.  JAMES  ROSE,  161  West  36th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

WANTED — 2  to  400-acre  farm  with  cows,  horses, 
equipment  at  share  rental  for  term  years  by 
practical  and  scientific  man  covering  years  of 
experience  with  A-l  references,  integrity,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

20- ACRE  vineyard  and  packing  house;  10-acre 
tract  with  dwelling.  N.  M.  KISTLER,  Em¬ 
poria,  Va. 

WANTED — Farm,  2  to  500  acres  to  rent,  good 
buildings,  in  desirable  location  -of  Vermont  or 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  5096,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — About  2  acres  dry  ground,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  about  50  miles  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5106,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  tract  of  timber  near  rail¬ 
road.  W.  SEAMAN,  Commack,  N.  Y. 

30  ACRES,  fenced,  near  lake,  8-room  house, 
buildings;  fruit  trees;  chickens,  hogs,  horse; 
good  water;  5  acres  pasture,  5  timber;  very 
cheap.  R.  D.,  R.  1,  Box  26,  Melrose,  Fla. 

165-ACRE  dairy  farm,  10-room  house,  running 
water;  large  pasturage;  price  $7,000,  easy 
terms.  CLARK  W.  WOODMANSEE,  R.  F.  D. 
1,  Norwich,  Conn.  Telephone  1803-14. 

FOR  SALE — 40-acre  New  Jersey  farm,  25  miles 
from  New  York  City;  1,500  capacity  modern 
poultry  plant,  stocked;  six  acres  in  ornamental 
nursery  stock;  two-family  house,  each  having 
six  rooms  and  bath;  electricity,  telephone;  half 
mile  from  depot;  for  particulars  address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANT  farm  in  South  in  exchange  for  good 
fruit  farm  in  New  Y'ork.  ADVERTISER 
5121,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  store;  prosperous  country  town  in 
Wyoming  County,  excellent  condition;  pleas¬ 
ant  upper  flat,  beautiful  large  veranda;  barn 
with  garage  room  for  two  cars;  poultry  house; 
good-sized  lot  and  garden;  sales  $300  to  $500 
weekly;  price  $5,500;  fine  opening  for  feed  and 
coal  business;  an  exceptional  bargain.  W. 
GELSER,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Poultry  farm  near  Rochester; 

State  road.  FRANK  MARSH,  Seottsville, 
N.  Y. 

88-ACRE  vineyard  and  dairy  farm  combined,  in 
the  Finger  Lakes  region;  will  sacrifice  if 
sold  by  February  1;  for  information  write  or  see. 
J.  B.  SOMERVILLE,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — House  in  first-class  condition,  6 
rooms  and  bath,  heat,  city  water,  electricity; 
garage,  large  chicken  coop;  plot  210x240x196; 
plenty  fruits  and  shrubbery;*  price  reasonable. 
Inquire  BOX  294,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — -One-acre  farm,  4-room  house,  wa¬ 
ter  in  kitchen;  poultry  house,  two  brooder 
houses,  equipped;  few  hens;  some  household 
goods;  strawberry  bed;  near  Egg  Harbor;  own¬ 
er  only;  price  $1,300.  Address,  BOX  373,  Egg 
Harbor,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm,  1  %  miles  from  Gro¬ 
ton,  just  off  county  road.  HARRY  EXTON, 
303  Cortland  St.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

140- ACRE  Central  New  York  dairy  farm,  to 
close  estate;  fine  buildings;  %  mile  to  ma¬ 
cadam  road;  good  markets;  cheap  for  cash. 
MRS.  HENRY  HENDERSON,  Parish,  N.  Y. 

DUTCHESS  County  fruit  farm,  108  acres,  good 
location,  fully  equipped  and  stocked;  10-room 
house,  large  barn,  6  other  buildings,  good  con¬ 
dition;  write  for  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  5130,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DELAWARE  farm  of  143  acres,  large  dwell¬ 
ing,  outbuildings,  90  acres  clear,  balance 
woodland;  close  to  boulevard,  half  hour  ride 
to  Dover,  the  capital;  will  secrifice  for  quick 
sale;  easy  terms;  write  owner,  MRS.  LYDIA 
TEBO,  Dover,  Del. 

LONG  ISLAND — Four-acre  farm,  located  in  cen¬ 
ter  of  fast-growing  village,  210-feet  frontage 
on  Montauk  Highway  (Merrick  Road),  240  feet 
on  public  avenue;  excellent  buildings,  furnished 
seven-room  residence  with  all  improvements, 
garage,  big  barn,  cow  barn,  chicken  houses, 
etc.;  all  products  raised  easily  sold  at  the  door; 
price  $18,000,  $6,000  cash,  balance  to  suit  re¬ 
sponsible  buyer.  ALLAN  WARRERN,  East 
Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm,  fine  12-room  house, 
outbuildings,  all  improvements;  most  pictur¬ 
esque  mountain  section;  4  hours  from  New  York; 
suitable  home  or  business.  ADVERTISER  5143, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  WANTED — Use  as  Summer  home;  good 
roads  and  house  essential;  not  more  than  3 
hours’  by  auto  from  New  York  City;  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5142,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 200-acre  farm,  45  milk  cows,  (farm 
producing  all  roughage,  pasture  for  50  head), 
horses  and  all  farm  machinery;  also  1,000-qt. 
grade  A  milk  route;  trucks  and  equipment; 
business  netting  $10,000  yearly;  all  for  $50,000; 
a  real  proposition;  at  least  one-third  cash  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  5141,  care  Rural  New* 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Two  farms  adjoining,  one  contains 
146  acres,  the  other  90  acres;  will  sell  sep¬ 
arately  or  together;  sold  to  settle  estate;  sit¬ 
uated  3%  miles  from  the  old  historic  village  of 
Kinderhook.  Address  POST  OFFICE  BOX  183, 
Kinderliook,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 

WANTED — Boarder  in  Catskill  Mountains;  one 
who  wants  to  do  light  chores.  ADVERTISER 
5124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BIG  BARGAIN,  1%  K.  W.  Delco  plant,  110- 
volt,  new  batteries,  56  cells.  H.  F.  GAL¬ 
LAGHER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Finest  clover,  60-lb.  can.  $7.50  here; 

5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2,  delivered; 
C.O.D.  orders  solicited.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN, 
Naples,  N.  Y. 

BOX,  15  hand-painted  Christmas  or  birthday 
cards,  $1;  sample,  10c.  MRS.  L.  G.  WINANS, 
R.  D.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

“SIIURE-POP”  white  rice  (shelled)  Golden 
Queen  (ear)  corn,  to  third  zone,  paieel  post, 
25  lbs.,  $3.25;  10  lbs.,  $1.50.  W.  HAT. BERT, 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  honey  for  Christmas;  why  not  let 
ns  deliver  a  pail  to  your  friends?  Ten  lbs 
extracted,  within  3d  zone,  clover,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.75;  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.25;  buckwheat,  $1; 
40  lbs.,  $6.75;  buckwheat,  $5,75.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PECANS — Home-grown,  large  paper  shell,  60 
cents  pound  prepaid.  J.  L.  CARTER,  Ella- 
ville,  Ga. 


JUMBO  peanuts,  field  stock,  8c  pound;  hand¬ 
picked,  15c  pound;  special  price  large  lots. 
E.  R.  LANKFORD,  Franklin,  Va. 


TABLE  carrots.  .100  pounds,  $2.  PATTING- 
TONS,  Merrifieid,  17.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  satisfaction  guaranteed;  5  lbs. 

clover,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buckwheat,  $1.75. 
C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.50  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romu¬ 
lus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Portable  saw  mill  in  good  condition. 
W.  SEAMAN,  Commack,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEW’S  HONEY’’ — Nearly  water  white 
clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2.  postpaid; 
larger  quantities  if  desired.  L.  A.  DEPEW,  Rt. 
6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Double  drum  ice  hoist,  automatic 
trip  on  cages,  power  ice  saw  and  complete 
equipment  for  harvesting  ice;  a  bargain,  priced 
right.  P.  S.  PULIS,  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 


PEANUTS — For  Xmas,  special  15  days,  new 
crop,  farmers  stock,  fresh  from  farm:  25  lbs., 
$2.50;  50  lbs.,  $4.50;  100  lbs.,  $8.50,  freight  or 
express;  holly,  cedar  for  Xmas  decorating, 
prices  on  request.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, 
Franklin,  Va. 


HONEY  —  “Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted, 
none  finer,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  two,  $2.10  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


HONEY,  fine  quality,  New  York  State,  white 
clover  extracted,  $6.50  per  60-lb.  cans.  J.  G. 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow*  filled 
with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  sooth¬ 
ing  and  refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent 
gift  for  sweetheart  or  friend;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25; 
cretonne  cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order. 
HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  5-lb.  pail  clover,  $1;  buckwheat, 
75c  postpaid;  send  for  price  list  10-lb.  pails 
and  60-lb.  cans.  CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


EXTRA  large  Oregon  walnuts,  10  pounds,  pre¬ 
paid,  $4;  12%  pounds  dried  pears,  $2.25. 

KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Oregon. 


HOME-GROWN,  large  size,  paper  shell  and  me¬ 
dium  shell  pecans,  hand  selected,  every  nut  a 
good  nut,  60  cents  poi^d;  5,  10  and  15-pound 
bags,  delivered;  prices  on  request  larger  quan¬ 
tities;  check  with  order.  H.  F.  DIXON,  Eila- 
ville,  Ga. 


EL  VENADO  RANCH — Finest  Imperial  prunes, 
hand  packed  in  beautiful  redwood  box,  5  lbs. 
net,  $2,  postage  prepaid;  22  to  the  pound;  too 
good  to  cook ;  send  check  or  money  order  to 
STILLMAN  BATCHELLOR,  Venado,  Sonoma 
County,  Cal. 


PLEASANT,  comfortable  home  in  small  village 
for  elderly  person  or  semi-invalid;  modern  im¬ 
provements.  MAPLE  CREST  FARM,  Cottekill, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


POPCORN,  white  rice,  ears,  8  pounds  or  6 
pounds  shelled,  dollar,  postpaid  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  zones.  HENRY  WINCHELL,  Olivebridge, 
N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.10.  WHEELER  &  TURVERY, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  white,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$5.40,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.,  white,  prepaid, 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.50;  buckwheat  comb,  $1.75. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Antique  pistols  and  revolvers.  COL¬ 
LECTOR,  29  Pitt  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — New  Toledo  computing  scales, 
capacity  5  lbs.,  for  grocery,  market  or  road 
stand;  will  sacrifice.  NELSON  DUFRESNE, 
Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PROTESTANT  father  desires  home  for  his  11- 
year-old  son;  would  prefer  home  in  New 
York  State,  not  farther  than  35  miles  from  New 
York  City.  BOX  827,  Maley,  Times  Building, 
New  York  City. 


I  EGANS — Best  quality,  large,  medium,  hand 
graded,  machine  polished,  in  sacks,  55  cents 
pound;  fancy  gift  baskets,  10  pounds,  $5.75;  4 
pounds,  $2.40;  insured  delivered;  check,  money 
order.  J.  R.  RITTER,  Klngstree,  S.  C. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 

CHRISTMAS  oranges  and  grapefruit,  lowest 
market  prices;  17  years’  satisfactory  ship¬ 
ping;  direct  from  CULBERTSON’S  GROVE, 
2425  Tangerine,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


A  DOLLAR  (%r 
BOOK  for  /UtfC 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  .influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
reminent  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Choose  the  style  for  the  work  you  do 


They  all  give  More  Days  Wear 


plant  is  prepared  for  but  one  purpose: 
to  make  lasting  footwear. 

Many  special  fabrics  are  knit  in  Ball- 
Band’s  own  mills  at  Mishawaka  and  used 
only  in  Ball-Band  products. 

With  these  stout,  elastic  fabrics  and  this 
live,  tough  rubber,  men  skilled  in  making 
footwear  build  into  every  item  in  the  line 
such  long  wear  as  you’ve  never  had  before. 

Get  a  comfortable  fit  in  the  styles  you 
like  and  you’ll  get  this  longer  wear. 

There  is  a  Ball-Band  dealer  near  you 
(if  not,  write  us).  Ask  him  for  Ball-Band 
by  name,  and  look  for  the  Red  Ball  trade¬ 
mark  to  be  sure  that  you  are  getting  it. 

MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  &  WOOLEN 
MFG.  CO. 

333  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Iadiaaa 


"These  one-buckle  Ball- 
Band  arctics  that  I  have 
on  are  in  their  third 
winter ,  and  I'll  get  an¬ 
other  season's  wear  out 
of  them  easily,"  ex¬ 
plains  Miss  Hattie 
Jacobsen,  Atchison, 
Kansas 


“ I  get  all  l  could  ask  for  t?iy 
money  and  then  some  in  any¬ 
thing  with  the  Red  Ball 
trade-mark,"  says  Roy  Stew¬ 
art,  W est  Paducah,  Kentucky 


W‘ 
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HAT  styles  of  rubber 
footwear  do  you  like  best? 


There  are  more  than  800  to 
choose  from  in  the  Ball-Band 
line,  including  leather  work 
shoes  with  waterproof  soles. 

Each  is  made  in  a  full  range 
of  sizes  so  as  to  insure  you  a  comfort¬ 
able  fit. 

Though  different  in  form  and  use,  all 
of  these  styles  are  alike  in  one  important 
point!  They  all  have  the  Red  Ball  trade¬ 
mark,  which  means  that  they  all  give  more 
days  wear. 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  Ball-Band 
has  specialized  in  footwear.  Every  pound 
of  rubber  that  comes  into  the  Ball-Band 


"I  have  worn  Ball-Band  foot¬ 
wear  ever  since  I  began  to  do  a 
man  s  work  on  the  farm ,  and 
1  haven't  one  single  complaint 
to  make." — Charles  H.  Per¬ 
kins,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


BOOTS  '  LIGHT  RUBBERS  >  HEAVY  RUBBERS  '  ARCTICS  >  GALOSHES  >  SPORT  AND  WORK  SHOES  -  WOOL  BOOTS  AND  SOCKS 
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On  Boiling  Down  Maple  Syrup 


is  a  very  delicate  operation.  I 
refer  both  to  “boiling  down”  and 
writing  about  it.  Yet  it  is  a  very  es¬ 
sential  step  in  the  manufacture  of 
maple  syrup.  The  whole  process  is 
an  inspiring  one.  It  makes  one  feel 
that  he  is  benefiting  the  human  race  when  he  pauses 
te  reflect  how  much  the  product  of  his  day’s  work 
will  sweeten  human  existence. 

Up  to  the  time  of  our  moving  to  Vermont,  my  only 
acquaintance  with  maple  products  was  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  I  reveled  in  flapjacks  and  syrup  for 
breakfast.  I  thought — but  no,  I  didn’t  even  think 
about  it — I  just  took  maple  syrup  for  granted  along 
with  a  lot  of  other  things.  But  when  we  arrived  in 
Vermont,  I  found  myself  right  in  the  midst  of  maple 
syrup  production.  Thei’e  was  a  large  maple  orchard 
on  our  new  farm  with  all  equipment  “for,”  as  the 
real  estate  agent  said,  “starting  right  out  to  make 
a  fortune  in  manufacturing  maple  products.” 

Our  sugar-house  was  a  square,  one-storied,  loose- 
boarded  shack.  This  was  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  central  portion  was  the  boiling-room  proper, 
while  at  either  end  were  the  storage  room  for 
buckets  and  the  woodshed  for  the  ten-odd  cords  of 
wood  needed  each  “sugarin’  season.” 

“Boiling  down”  was,  I  think,  the  most  interesting, 
and  would  be  to  an  uninitiated  person,  the  most 
mysterious  step  in  the  whole  process.  Frequently, 
during  a  good  run,  it  was  necessary  to  boil  day  and 
night.  There  was  something  romantic  about  night 
boiling.  I  liked  to  boil  in  the  daytime,  far  better 
than  to  slump  through  the  rotting  snow7  gathering 
sap.  But  to  boil  at  night  was  my  greatest  joy.  After 
darkness  sets  in  everything  seems  changed.  The 
flames  in  the  arch  throw  dancing,  flickering  streaks 
of  light  through  the  cracks  in  the  doors  and  damp¬ 
ers.  The  roar  of  the  fire  takes  on  a  new  note.  The 
steam  rises  in  a  ghost-like  white  blanket  on  which 
the  lantern  casts  its  dim  deceitful  rays.  The  sap 
boils  and  bubbles  furiously  in  the  pan.  Now  and 
then  is  heard  the  gurgle  of  the  fresh  entering  sap. 
The  March  wind  howls  and  whistles  without.  The 
boards  rattle.  The  roof  creaks.  The  branches  out¬ 
side  whip  against  the  walls.  The  whole  atmosphere 
invites  slumber. 

But  sleep  was  the  one  thing  impossible.  Every 
half  hour,  at  least,  the  miniature  volcano  had  to  be 
replenished,  and  it  was  no  child’s  play  to  chuck 
heavy  three-foot  cordwood  sticks  into  that  shriveling 
inferno.  The  sap  was  kept  as  shallow  as  possible  in 
the  evaporating  pans  in  order  to  hasten  evaporation. 
Nearly  constant  vigil  had  to  be  maintained  to  be 
sure  the  bottom  of  the  pan  was  continually  covered. 
One  bare  spot  over  such  a  fire  would  quickly  burn 
through  with  dire  results. 

One  evening,  as  usual,  I  relieved  my  father,  who 
boiled  during  the  daytime,  in  anticipation  of  another 
quiet  and  restful  night.  With  the  fire  just  fixed  and 
the  sap  boiling  steadily,  I  settled  down  for  a  little 
repose.  Swish-sh-h ;  up  frothed  the  last  pan  and 
boiled  over.  Grabbing  a  dipper,  I  frantically  scooped 
the  near  syrup  into  the  next  pan  until  the  danger 
was  over. 

Then  I  stole  a  sheep¬ 
ish  glance  at  the  ther¬ 
mometer.  The  mercury 
stood  at  216  degrees 
Fahr.  The  syrup  should 
have  been  drawn  off  at 
215  degrees  for  proper 
thickness.  No  wonder 
the  abused  syrup  pan 
boiled  over !  I  made  a 
dive  for  the  gallon 
measure.  Pulling  on  a 
pair  of  heavy  leather 
mittens  I  started  to 
draw.  I  might  say  here 
that  two  to  four  gallons 
is  the  average  draw. 

Watching  the  ther¬ 
mometer  I  drew  off  four 
gallons.  Then  I  looked 
at  it  closely.  It  still 
registered  215  degrees. 

After  the  fifth  I  peered 
more  intently  than  ever. 

It  still  said  215  degrees. 

I  drew  the  sixth.  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  wrong 
with  my  eyesight !  I 
hurriedly  brought  the 


it  was.  I  took  the  scoop  and  reluctantly  began  to 
dip  out  the  surplus  sap  into  pails.  That  was  the 
only  thing  I  could  do.  At  last,  triumph  of  perse¬ 
verance  and  industry  over  vast  inconceivable  vol¬ 
ume,  I  was  able  to  reach  bottom.  Then,  noticing 
that  the  fire  was  getting  low  again,  I  filled  its  de¬ 
vouring  maw  once  more  with  the  solid  chunks  of 
rock  maple. 

Now  came  the  humorous  part  of  my  blunder.  I 
had  to  carry  those  buckets  of  sap,  which  I  had  so 
laboriously  ladled  from  the  pan,  up  to  the  big  stor¬ 
age  tank  nearly  10  feet  above  the  ground.  Clearly 
it  was  no  exercise  to  be  taken  after  a  hearty  meal. 
I  struggled  and  puffed  until  the  last  drop  was  in  its 
proper  place.  Then  I  bethought  me  of  measuring 
to  see  how  much  sap  was  left  in  the  tank.  I  fetched 
the  lantern  and  peered  into  its  bowels.  There  was 
just  a  few  inches  of  sap  in  the  bottom — apparently 
what  I  had  just  poured  into  it.  When  the  sap  got  as 
low  as  that,  the  thing  to  do  was  to  let  it  all  out 
into  the  pan,  shut  up  the  fire,  and  go  home  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  world.  So  I  must  let  all  that  sap 
right  back  into  the  pan !  I  ground  my  molars  but 
I  wasn’t  beaten  yet.  As  I  clambered  down  from  the 
tank,  I  noted  subconsciously  that  the  lantern  burned 
dimly.  A  few  seconds  later,  as  I  once  more  opened 
the  supply  valve,  I  noted  quite  as  consciously  that 
I  had  no  light.  The  lantern  was  out — no  oil  left. 
I  had  forgotten  to  fill  it  before  coming  up  that 
evening. 

“Well,  I  should  worry.  Em  all  through  here,  any¬ 
way,  except  for  shutting  the  dampers  on  the  arch.” 
Little  did  I  realize  how  much  more  I  would  go 
through  before  I  reached  home. 

I  easily  closed  the  dampers  by  the  flickering  fire¬ 
light.  Then  I  started  boldly  for  the  door.  It  was 
not  said  for  nothing,  “a  haughty  spirit  goeth  before 
a  fall.”  One  of  my  bold  strides  stepped  on  an  ear. 
(Don’t  mistake  me— all  sap  buckets  have  ears).  The 
bucket  flipped  caressingly  against  my  shin.  I 
pitched  forward,  skidded  gently  over  the  top  of  an¬ 
other  bucket  and  ended  my  triumphant  flight  in  a 
big  pail  of  syrup  skimmings.  (These  are  the  froth 
and  impurities  which  rise  to  the  top  of  the  boiling 
syrup  and  are  skimmed  off.)  A  soft  tinkle  from  the 
lantern  in  my  hand  told  me  that  what  was,  was  no 
more.  Clutching  at  the  sticky  sweetness  in  my  eyes 
and  mouth,  I  floated  blindly  toward  the  door.  Alas ! 
What  wise  man  was  it  that  said,  “Haste  makes 
waste?”  If  he  had  only  told  me  a  little  sooner !  In 
my  haste,  I  overestimated  the  distance  to  the  door 
by  five  feet.  As  an  inevitable  result,  I  soared  calm¬ 
ly  into  it  and  the  beam  which  went  across  a  foot 
above  the  floor.  At  my  gentle  touch  the  door  flew 
open  as  if  by  magic  and  I  breezed  into  the  midnight 
air,  plowing,  as  I  did  so,  a  neat  furrow  in  the  snow 
outside,  a  deep  wide  furrow  it  was,  which,  if  the 
snow  hasn’t  melted,  may  be  seen  to  this  day. 

As  I  limped  and  crawled  homeward,  I  would  that 
my  tongue  could  have  uttered  the  thoughts  that 
arose  in  me.  Never  again  would  the  shadow  of  a 
sugar-house  darken  my  countenance  as  it  had  this 
night !  But  the  next  evening,  all  evidences  of  sweet¬ 
ness  removed  from  my 
features  and  my  shins 
well  done  up  in  court- 
plaster,  I  approached 
the  sugar-house  with 
the  same  enthusiasm 
and  eagerness  as  of 
yore.  Such  is  the  spirit 
of  “sugarin’  season !” 

J.  V.  WILLIAMS. 

Maine. 


Fig.  699 


chair  which  had  but  three  legs,  one  of  which  was 
broken  and  two  others  not  much  better. 

“Nine  gallons  at  a  draw !  I  mustn’t  forget  to 
chalk  those  down.  Guess  I’d  better  take  a  peep  at 
the  pan  first  and  then — Great  Caesar’s  ghost !  It’s 
almost  bare.”  I  tore  around  the  arch  and  opened 
the  supply  valve. 

That  was  a  close  shave  but  I  guess  the  pan  wasn’t 
damaged.  I  breathed  easier. 

“Well,  the  fire  must  need  fixing  now.  I’ll  see  to 
it  while  the  sap  is  running  up  to  the  proper  level.” 
With  the  coals  put  to  bed  and  the  flames  fed,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  scrape  the  hot  syrup  which  I  had  just  drawn 
off,  through  the  “settling  tank”  strainer.  Funny 
thing  that  pan  wasn’t  steaming  any  better  after  I’d 
fixed  the  fire.  Thinking  with  pride  of  the  quickness 
with  which  I  had  met  the  emergencies  of  the  eve¬ 
ning,  I  strode  over  to  the  pan  to  see  what  the  trou¬ 
ble  was.  I  stared — blew  away  the  steam  and  stared 
again.  My  knees  went  weak  as  a  great  light  dawned 
on  me.  I  had  left  the  supply  valve  open.  Waking 
suddenly  to  action  I  hurdled  a  stool  and  the  stick 
bracing  the  woodshed  door,  and  closed  the  valve. 

This  was  a  pretty  mess  of  affairs.  It  would  take 
six  weeks  of  Sundays  to  boil  away  the  sap  deep  as 


Exhibit  of  Boxed  Maine  McIntosh  and  Northern  Spy  Apples. 


lantern  closer — the  same  results.  I  drew  the  seventh 
gallon  and  then  the  eighth.  A  sort  of  fright  pos¬ 
sessed  me.  This  couldn’t  be  all  syrup.  To  my 
imaginative  eyes,  it  seemed  thin  and  watery.  That 
mercury  must  have  got  stuck  there  at  215  degrees, 
somehow.  I  stirred  and  shook  the  thermometer  in 
the  solution.  No  change.  With  something  like 
resignation,  I  drew  off  the  ninth.  Ah-h-h !  Lucky 
for  my  nervous  system  the  mercury  dropped  to  214 
and  then  to  213.  I  sank  weakly  into  a  chair  and  the 
chair  sank  as  weakly  to  the  floor.  I  thought  vaguely 
that  the  bottom  had  dropped  out  from  everything, 
forgetting  that  I  had  chosen  to  sink  into  the  crippled 


The  Giant  McIntosh  Shown  by  Maine  Pomological 
Society.  Fig.  69S 


The  Maine  Apple 
Show 

At  request  of 

some  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  officials  of  the 
Maine  Department  I  am 
sending  you  picture  of 
the  largest  apple  in  the 
world. 

This  apple  measures 
7  ft.  in  diameter  and 
6%  ft.  high,  exactly 
after  the  shape  of  a 
Maine  McIntosh  Red.  It 
was  made  for  the  Maine 
Pomological  Society.  It 
(Con’td  on  Page  1524) 
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Travel  Abroad  at  Home 

HY  do  people  go  to  Europe  and  gaze  in  awe 
at  some  old  ruin  or  go  into  raptures  over  a 
waterfall  or  river  not  one  whit  more  beautiful  than 
they  might  easily  find  near  their  own  home  if  they 
would  hut  look?  I  wonder  why.  To  be  sure,  there 
is  something  romantic  about  foreign  lands  and  peo¬ 
ples,  and  the  ocean  voyage  with  its  element  of  dan¬ 
ger.  People  like  to  travel,  and  I  do  not  blame  them 
for  that.  I  do  think  though,  that  the  beauties  of 
our  own  country  are  often  overlooked.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  us  do  not  have  the  opportunity,  or  the 
means,  for  extensive  travel  and  for  us,  the  slogan, 
liSee  your  own  country  first”  is  a  good  one.  For 
some  it  might  mean,  “See  your  own  State  first,”  to 
others  “See  your  own  county  and  town  first.”  Let 
us  not  overlook  any  beautiful  spots  because  they  are 
so  near  us. 

Of  course,  much  depends  on  the  work  in  which 
you  are  engaged  as  to  how  far  you  can  get  from 
home  and  how  long  you  can  be  away.  If  you  are 
working  on  a  dairy  farm,  as  we  are,  you  must  be  at 
home  morning  and  night  to  attend  to  the  milking. 
Once  in  a  while  you  may  be  able  to  get  a  kind- 
hearted  neighbor  to  do  it  for  you,  but  usually  you 
must  be  home.  When  the  horse  was  the  only  means 
of  travel,  it  was  not  possible  to  get  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  township,  but  in  these  days  of  the  au¬ 
tomobile  we  may  venture  farther  away.  And  as  I 
write  this  I  am  reminded  that  when  airships  be¬ 
come  common  we  may  go  still  farther.  When  wre 
think  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  it  does 
not  seem  impossible  that  the  airships  will  come  into 
everyday  use,  and  that  we  will  all 
have  “hangars”  instead  of  garages.  But 
at  the  present  time  we  are  very  well 
satisfied  to  remain  on  the  ground  and 
have  enjoyed  many  trips  in  our  auto¬ 
mobile,  one  of  which  stands  out  in  my 
memory. 

Our  home  is  in  Northern  New  York, 
near  the  great  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
in  this  “neck  of  the  woods,”  the  days 
get  cool  and  the  leaves  turn  to  their 
Autumn  colors  the  last  of  September 
or  the  first  of  October.  It  was  one  of 
those  delightful  sunshiny  days  in  early 
Fall,  when  you  just  feel  like  going 
somewhere,  so  when  an  auto  trip  was 
mentioned  everyone  was  ready  to  go. 

We  had  a  friend  visiting  us  and  a  new 
place  to  take  her,  a  place  we  had  dis¬ 
covered  earlier  in  the  season  and 
which  we  had  promised  ourselves  to 
visit  again  when  the  leaves  had  turned. 

Naturally,  my  first  thought  was  of  what  we  would 
have  to  eat.  I  had  no  time  to  prepare  an  elaborate 
lunch,  so  took  what  I  happened  to  have.  Some  left¬ 
over  potatoes  and  beef  were  chopped  and  seasoned 
for  a  generous  dish  of  hash  to  be  warmed  in  the 
frying-pan  over  the  campfire.  The  boys  filled  a  ket¬ 
tle  with  ears  of  sweet  corn,  which  only  takes  a 
short  time  to  cook.  I  had  boiled  a  dish  of  sweet  ap¬ 
ples  the  day  before,  and  these  with  some  whole¬ 
wheat  filled  cookies  would  serve  as  dessert.  Fresh 
cucumbers  and  tomatoes  from  the  garden  gave  us 
a  salad,  and  these  with  homemade  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  and  coffee  in  the  thermos  bottle  filled  our  bas¬ 
ket.  The  boys  thought  best  to  take  a  little  kindling, 
as  there  had  been  a  rain,  and  when  we  came  to  build 
our  campfire  we  were  very  glad  of  it. 

The  ride  through  the  fresh  Autumn  air  and  our 
work  since  breakfast  made  us  all  hungry,  and  we 
were  glad  to  reach  the  place  we  had  planned  to  eat, 
and  set  about  preparing  the  dinner  with  alacrity.  A 
fireplace  was  built  by  placing  three  big  stones  in  an 
open  square  and  placing  a  grate  from  an  oilstove 
oven  across  the  top.  This  made  a  good  surface  to 
set  our  kettles  on,  and  the  things  cooked  very  quick¬ 
ly.  While  the  others  were  hunting  for  more  dry 
wood  I  removed  the  things  from  the  basket  and 
spread  them  on  a  large  flat  stone  near  by.  In  a 
short  time  we  were  ready  to  eat.  How  good  every¬ 
thing  tasted !  The  hash  was  browned  to  a  turn,  and 
the  corn  was  so  good  we  ate  it  all  and  wished  for 
'more.  When  we  were  about  through  someone  sug¬ 
gested  toast,  and  the  fire  was  found  just  right  to 
make  it,  so  we  finished  tip  with  a  piece  of  toast.  It 
was  the  best  picnic  lunch  I  ever  ate,  and  the  least 
trouble.  We  wrapped  the  kettle  and  frying  pan  in 
newspapers,  burned  our  plates  and  rubbish  and 
packed  what  was  left  in  the  basket  again. 

After  a  few  minutes  rest  we  went  for  a  walk  along 
the  river  bank.  The  Oswegatchie  is  a  small  but  long 
and  winding  river  which  flows  in  and  out  through 
the  towns  of  St.  Lawrence  County.  At  this  spot  the 
river  runs  between  high  rocky  banks  and  there  is  a 
small  falls  and  rapids.  Down  where  the  swift  water 


runs  we  find  the  ruins  of  an  old  mill,  the  roof  of 
which  is  gone  but  the  wall  towers  high  and  the 
masonry  looks  as  though  it  would  last  forever.  This 
silent  pile  of  stone  and  the  swift  dark  waters  speak 
to  us  of  bygone  days  of  activity,  when  the  farmers 
of  the  surrounding  territory  brought  their  produce 
to  the  mill  to  be  ground  into  flour.  It  is  a  pictur¬ 
esque  ruin  now,  and  as  we  viewed  it  from  the  high 
bank  it  was  indeed  a  delightful  scene.  The  trees 
and  shrubs  have  grown  up  all  around  and  were 
gay  in  their  Autumn  colors,  with  here  and  there  a 
silvery  birch  and  an  evergreen  tree.  The  river  is 
narrow  and  deep,  its  hanks  solid  rock  covered  with 
lichen  and  moss.  There  are  rocks  in  midstream  also, 
which  make  some  very  pretty  rapids,  and  in  other 
places  are  large  enough  to  have  a  few  shrubs  on 
them.  We  follow  the  river  around  the  bend  and 
come  to  a  little  clearing,  and  we  see  a  path  which 
takes  us  down  to  the  water’s  edge  near  the  old 
mill.  We  may  go  inside  or  we  may  sit  down  on  the 
bank  and  watch  the  rapids.  From  here  we  follow 
the  path  still  further  and  come  to  the  loveliest  lit¬ 
tle  clearing  among  the  trees  on  the  river  shore. 
Here  the  river  is  calm  and  a  little  wider  as  it  slips 
silently  by  to  become  a  noisy  rapid  beyond  the  bend. 
This  sheltered  spot  seems  far  away  from  the  noisy 
world  and  I  think  it  is  the  most  restful  place  I  have 
ever  found.  The  opposite  bank  is  a  blaze  of  color, 
which  is  reflected  in  the  quiet  water.  We  rest  here 
awhile  and  are  sorry  to  leave  it  but  we  are  re¬ 
minded  that  the  afternoon  is  passing.  We  are  only 
about  15  miles  from  home,  but  we  plan  to  go  home 
another  way  which  is  longer,  so  we  must  go  back 


Picnic  Party  on  the  Banks  of  the  Oswegatchie  River 

to  the  car.  The  big  boy  who  likes  to  drive  is  at  the 
wheel  and  soon  we  are  off  and  rolling  merrily  on 
our  way.  Every  tree  and  shrub  by  the  wayside  is 
aglow  with  color  and  each  vies  with  the  other  in 
beauty.  The  maples  by  the  road  and  yonder  on  the 
hilltop  are  gay  in  their  reds  and  yellows.  The  oaks 
are  shades  of  brown  and  yellow  and  the  sumac 
which  grows  rather  low  is  a  beautiful  red.  Vir¬ 
ginia  creeper  and  purple  asters  are  everywhere  and 
we  are  constantly  exclaiming  at  their  beauty.  It 
is  hard  to  think  that  in  a  few  weeks  these  beauti¬ 
ful  colors  will  all  be  gone,  and  we  feast  our  eyes 
upon  them  storing  up  happy  memories  of  this  day 
for  the  time  when  the  trees  will  be  brown  and  bare. 

We  have  passed  through  several  villages,  and  now 
we  turn  our  faces  homeward.  We  are  now  in  a 
very  hilly  country  and  the  road  in  many  places 
is  blasted  from  solid  rock  in  order  to  lower  the 
hills.  Great  rocks  cover  the  hillsides  and  we  specu¬ 
late  on  the  hidden  treasures  in  them.  They  also  are 
beautiful  with  their  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  fer¬ 
tile  valleys  are  filled  with  cattle  and  sheep  grazing. 
We  can  see  only  a  few  yards  ahead  on  this  road,  it 
is  so  winding,  and  we  wonder  what  might  happen 
if  we  did  not  have  a  careful  driver.  By  and  by  we 
come  to  a  lake  which  must  be  crossed  on  a  rather 
shaky  bridge,  and  we  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
we  are  safely  across.  I  don't  know  that  the  bridge 
actually  shook,  but  it  looked  as  if  it  might.  We 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  a  plunge  into  the  dark  and 
muddy  waters  of  the  lake,  and  we  knew  the  bridge 
had  been  condemned  by  the  State.  It  always  seems 
Strange  to  me  to  condemn  a  bridge  and  then  allow 
the  people  to  travel  over  it  just  the  same. 

We  are  on  the  home  road  now  and  soon  we  see 
the  dog  Ted  coming  to  meet  us.  He  always  meets 
us,  even  at  night.  We  think  he  must  know  the 
sound  of  the  motor.  1-Ie  is  wagging  his  tail  in  wel¬ 
come,  and  jumps  all  over  us  when  we  get  out. 
Dinty,  the  cat,  is  on  the  door  step  looking  reproach¬ 
fully  at  us  as  though  to  ask  where  we  have  been  all 
day.  He  is  the  first  one  in  the  house.  Home  al¬ 
ways  looks  good,  there  is  no  place  like  it.  We  have 
had  a  lovely  trip,  a  change  from  the  daily  routine 


and  the  speedometer  tells  us  we  have  traveled  less 
than  fifty  miles.  You  may  find  places  even  nearer 
home  than  this  if  you  look  for  them.  I  have,  and 
I  may  tell  you  about  them  some  day. 

St.  Lawrence  G’o.,  N.  Y. 

MBS.  CHABLES  MC  AETHUR 


The  European  Corn  Borer  at  Home 

HEN  we  see  a  turbulent,  unruly  and  selfish 
stranger,  we  comment  on  his  bringing  up  and 
ask  each  other  if  he  behaves  that  way  at  home. 
Having  observed  the  European  corn-borer  making 
himself  as  unpopular  in  the  corn  belt  as  a  Com¬ 
munist  delegate  in  a  Republican  caucus,  I  had 
great  curiosity  in  observing  his  behavior  in  the 
newest  Balkan  monarchy. 

Corn  is  relatively  just  as  important  a  crop  in 
Albania  as  it  is  in  Illinois.  Most  of  it  is  used  for 
human  food,  and  a  partial  crop  failure  means  hun¬ 
ger  and  hardship  to  these  hardy  mountaineers.  Al¬ 
though  the  corn-borer  is  as  well  established  here 
as  the  ancient  Law  of  Lek,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  it  seldom  makes  any  noticeable  decrease  in  the 
yield  of  grain. 

The  corn  raised  is  of  the  flint  type,  and  in  a 
climate  of  hot,  dry  Summers  the  variety  has  to  be 
one  which  makes  a  small  growth  of  stalk  and  ma¬ 
tures  early.  The  stalks  grow  4 y2  to  5  y2  ft.  tall,  and 
the  ears  are  small,  but  hard  and  sound. 

My  first  experience  with  the  borers  was  in  a  field 
of  broom-corn  on  the  grounds  of  the  Albanian- 
American  Agricultural  School.  By  harvest  time 
there  was  an  infestation  of  at  least 
six  larva  to  the  stalk,  and  as  the  stalks 
are  too  woody  for  forage  I  tried  to  de¬ 
stroy  them  by  burning,  but  with  poor 
success.  Other  work  distracted  my  at¬ 
tention,  and  the  stalks  were  left  for 
a  Spring  clean-up.  Soon  after  Christ¬ 
mas  I  noticed  them  again,  and  ob¬ 
served  that  every  stalk  had  been 
literally  shredded  by  birds.  Early  in 
January  I  examined  200  stalks,  and 
found  only  one  larva.  There  are  four 
species  of  crows  that  had  frequented 
the  field,  the  carrion  crow,  black  and 
about  the  size  of  the  American  crow, 
but  with  its  face  bare  of  feathers,  the 
rook,  about  the  same  size,  gray  of 
body  with  black  wing,  the  jackdaw, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  pigeon  with 
some  gray  about  the  head  and  neck, 
and  the  magpie,  a  long-tailed  black  and 
white  bird  about  2 y2  times  the  size  of  a  robin.  All 
of  these  had  frequented  the  field,  and  by  Spring  had 
eaten  every  larva  and  torn  open  every  stalk  and 
stubble.  The  other  factor  in  their  control  is  the 
use  of  the  corn  fodder,  which  is  highly  prized  as 
food  for  the  strong  little  work  oxen,  and  the  strong 
but  awkward  water-buffalo  which  do  their  heavier 
work  and  supply  rich  milk  for  the  making  of  but¬ 
ter  ( ? )  and  the  ever-present  “Kas”  or  thick  sour 
milk.  Every  bit  of  the  small  slender  stalks  is  eat¬ 
en,  and  the  low-cut  stubble  is  riddled  by  the  birds. 
Unlike  Italy,  Albania  swarms  with  all  the  .birds  of 
Southeastern  Europe,  and  doubtless  many  besides 
the  ones  I  have  observed  do  their  share  in  the  an¬ 
nual  clean-up  which  must  become  a  part  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  farm  practice  if  we  are  to  continue  to  raise 

corn.  H.  F.  BUTTON. 

Albania. 


Those  English  Apple  Varieties 

WAS  interested  in  the  notes  on  English  varieties 
of  apples  by  H.  C.  B.  Colvill,  on  page  1447,  as  I 
have  several  of  these  varieties  growing  both  as  top 
grafts  and  standard  trees. 

Like  the  writer  mentioned  I  have  discarded  most 
of  them,  yet  a  few  are,  I  believe,  worthy  of  further 
trial.  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet  seems  unsuited  to  our 
climate  in  Southern  West  Virginia,  and  makes  but 
feeble  growth  even  with  best  care  and  attention. 

Bramley’s  Seedling  is  a  strong  and  rapid  grower, 
healthy  and  hardy  but  does  not  bloom  regularly,  and 
fruit  is  too  acid  for  aught  but  cooking.  A  decided 
novelty  is  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  owing  to  its  dwarf¬ 
ish  habit  of  growth.  It  is  also  the  youngest  and 
most  prolific  bearer  of  any  of  these  varieties,  yet 
the  fruit  is  poor  in  quality  and  suited  only  to  culi¬ 
nary  use. 

Another  novelty  is  King  Edward  VII  because  of 
late  blooming  in  Spring,  being  later  than  Rome 
Beauty,  and  with  one  exception  the  latest  of  over  200 
varieties,  yet  the  fruit  is  not  of  high  quality. 

We  find  that  it  is  the  same  with  our  native  va¬ 
rieties,  most  succeeding  only  in  certain  localities, 
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You  Can  Make 

CARLOAD  PROFITS 

T ruck  farmers  In  Lee  County  ship  by  the  carload, 
because  millions  want  fresh  vegetables  produced 
here  in  winter.  Big  opportunity  for  real  truck 
farmers.  Good  lands,  safe  from  drought  and  flood 
at  reasonable  prices.  Many  paying  crops — 
oranges  and  poultry,  too.  Co-operative  market¬ 
ing  handles  any  size  shipment.  Fine  living  con¬ 
ditions  all  year,  two  or  more  crops  on  same  land 
each  year,  doubling  profit  opportunities.  Book¬ 
let  FREE — write  Dept.  8. 

FORT  MYERS 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


'WRITE  FOR  I 
'  FREEDOOKlETi 


ounty 

TTLoridcu 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-284  Dennison  Blk. ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED 

tor  new  soaps,  supplies  and  tools,  selling  direct  to  the 
garage  ti-ade.  We  need  a  man,  with  a  car,  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  to  act  as  our  jobber.  Work  near  home  and  no 
previous  experience  required.  Exclusive  territory 
being  assigned  to  responsible  men  with  small  capital  of 
23  to  50  dollars.  Write  tor  full  particulars  today 
Dept.  102,  THE  CONNECTICUT  CAN  CO.,  Hartford.  Conn. 


Gladiolus 


will  be  queen  of  your  garden 
with  our  stock.  Send  for  list. 

E.  S.  TILTON  ■  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 
efficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.— 50. 
$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 

doz„  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Grow 
Better 
Fruit 


Last 

Oiance 

50  Trees 

Foh  *1Q£° 

CORTLAND  A  PPLES  are  money  makers.  Productive, 
line  red  color,  high  quality,  good  keepers  and  ship¬ 
pers.  Paying  crop 6th  year.  Sample  apple  15c  postpaid. 

JUBILEE  SPECIAL:  Offer  Expires  Dec.  31st. 

50  Green-grown  Cortlund  Apple  Trees,  two  . 

years  old,  3  to  t  feet.  Well  branched,  $  |  f|-  00 

tine  roots .  IU— 

Plant  you  orchard  with  Cortlands  for  profit. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.  IScc«recsetne^“y! 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season  No¬ 
vember  1st  to  May  1st. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md 


FORDS 


HAMMER 

MILL 


$ 


75 


MYERS-SHERMAN  CO. 


Does  everything  any  hammer  mill 
can,  regardless  of  cost,  if  operated 
with  20  h  p.  or  less.  Splendid 
construction.  Special  low  price. 

Send  for  literature. 

213  N.  Das  Plaines  St. 


C.  FJ.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  croos-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened  .Circular 

CLASS  •  •  $2.60  Per  Box 

Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley  -  Peas  -  Com  -  Cabbage  -  Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease  -  freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


i  Mn  31beal  Christmas  4£tft  K 

M  m 

M  A  good  book  is  always  a  welcome  present — your  friends 

will  appreciate  a  copy  of  pg 

Adventures  in  Silence  1 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

fcrf  T  T  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures  that  the 
I  writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to  hear.  It  pictures 
JL  the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to  hear  the  voice  of  their 
friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the  laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in 
an  interesting  way,  many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have 
StSf  noticed  about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst  of 
temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story  that  only  Mr.  Collingwood 
^4  could  write.  *4* 

I  A  NEW  EDITION  JUST  ISSUED  | 

Just  fill  in  the  coui  on  below  and  enclose  $1  and  the  book  will  go  to  you 
•iM  by  return  mail. 

•g*  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York, 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages.  Price  $1.00,  postpaid  V& 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Gentlemen  : — Enclosed  find  $1  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-hound  copy  of 
“ A  dventures  in  Silence.” 

Name  . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . . . . 

^  Post  Office  . . 


while  only  a  limited  number  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  conditions  as  found  over  a  wide 
range.  Of  the  latter  a  few  of  recent  in¬ 
troduction  are  of  great  promise.  San 
Jacinto  succeeds  perfectly  here,  and 
while  the  fruit  is  like  a  very  large  Red 
June,  the  tree  bears  little  resemblance  to 
that  variety.  Rabun  Ball  is  most  prom¬ 
ising  of  those  recently  brought  to  notice, 
the  tree  being  a  strong  grower,  upright 
and  spreading,  fruit  large,  round,  deep 
red,  flesh  yellow,  juicy  and  of  highest 
quality,  yet  being  of  southern  origin  this 
variety  may  not  succeed  far  north. 

No  variety  of  fruit  is  perfect,  but  each 
has  an  inherent  weakness  which  while 
not  noticeable  in  one  section,  may  be¬ 
come  so  manifest  in  another  as  to  render 
it.  a  failure. 

Both  good  and  bad  points  are  only 
manifestations  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
to  a  lover  of  experiments  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  they  act  only  as  an  incentive  to  a 
greater  respect  for  these  laws,  and  serve 
to  point  to  the  way  ahead. 

Raleigh  Co.,  W.  Va.  h.  j.  keaton. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L,  ALLEN 

At  every  session  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  for  many  years  the  subject 
of  trespass  by  hunters  and  others  on  farm 
lands  has  been  the  theme  of  numerous 
resolutions  which  have  come  before  the 
Grange  body  for  consideration.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  far  more  have  a 
grievance  in  this  matter  and  it  is  encour¬ 
aging  to  note  that  at  a  recent  conference 
between  farm  representatives  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  State  Sportsmen’s  As¬ 
sociation  it  was  proposed  that  both  farm¬ 
ers  and  sportsmen  get  behind  a  bill  to 
alleviate  present  conditions.  One  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  proposed  bill  would  give  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Conservation  dis¬ 
cretionary  powers  to  increase  the  open 
season  in  sections  where  the  pheasants 
have  become  too  numerous  and  are  doing 
damage  to  crops.  The  matter  of  damage 
done  to  crops  and  fences  by  hunters  was 
also  discussed.  Farmers  showed  a  dis¬ 
position  to  be  reasonable  in  their  demands 
for  protection  if  sportsmen  would  make 
an  effort  to  educate  the  hunting  public 
to  respect  the  rights  of  farm  owners.  An 
agreement  was  reached  on  this  vexing 
problem  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  secure 
legislation  making  it  obligatory  upon 
hunters  to  secure  permission  from  own¬ 
ers  of  the  land  before  hunting  on  his 
:  ands. 

At  the  session  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  held  last  February  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie  a  loyal  member  of  the  order  made 
gifts  of  gold  and  silver  cuff  links  to  the 
deputies  of  the  four  counties  showing  the 
largest  percentage  of  gain  in  Grange 
membership.  The  offer  has  been  repeated 
for  the  coming  session  at  Rochester.  The 
following  county  deputies  were  the  prize 
winners  of  last  year;  First,  Deputy  F. 
W.  Wardle  of  Green  County;  second, 
Deputy  Ralph  Van  Buren  of  Rensselaer 
County ;  third,  Deputy  F.  W.  Carmen  of 
Tompkins  County,  and  fourth,  Deputy 
Louis  C.  Archer  of  Lewis  County.  Al¬ 
though  Monroe  County  made  the  largest 
gain,  its  percentage  of  gain  was  less  than 
the  four  winning  counties.  The  awards 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  the 
membership.  The  classification  was  as 
follows :  First,  counties  having  1,000 
members  or  less ;  second,  counties  having 
from  1,000  to  2,000 ;  third,  counties  hav¬ 
ing  from  2,000  to  3,000,  and  fourth,  coun¬ 
ties  having  over  3,000.  The  plan  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  passing  on  to  other  Grange  States. 

New  York  State  has  56  county  depu¬ 
ties.  It  has  an  active  State  Association 
of  Deputies,  of  whom  Bert  Schwartz  of 
Cayuga  County  is  president  and  Elmer 
Mealio  of  Saratoga  County  is  secretary. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  is 
held  during  the  week  of  the  State  Grange 
session.  The  deputies  also  hold  an  an¬ 
nual  banquet  during  State  Grange  week. 
Hereafter  this  banquet  is  to  be  held  on 
the  Monday  evening  preceding  the  ses¬ 
sion. 

The  loss  of  members  through  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  Grange  dues  is  a  serious  problem 
with  most  Granges.  One  county  in  New 
York  State  has  adopted  a  plan  which 
should  help  to  lessen  this  loss.  Delaware 
is  the  county  and  a  banner  is  awarded 
by  the  Pomona  Grange  to  the  subordinate 
Grange  saving  the  most  of  these  lapsing 
members.  In  addition  to  the  banner  the 
county  deputy  gave  cash  prizes  to  the 
second  and  third  Granges  competing. 

An  increase  of  nearly  50,000  members 
during  the  past  Grange  year  was  report¬ 
ed  at  the  Washington  session  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange.  There  are  now  nearly 
3,100  Grange  halls  in  the  country,  valued 
at  more  than  $20,000,000. 


The  Maine  Apple  Show 

(Continued  from  Page  1522) 
is  beautifully  painted  like  a  Mac  apple, 
and  has  been  shown  about  the  State ;  in 
September  made  a  trip  to  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  pictures  were  taken  at  the  big  ap¬ 
ple  show  of  the  Pomological  Society  at 
the  Portland,  Maine,  city  hall.  A  guess¬ 
ing  contest  was  conducted  as  to  the 
weight  of  the  apple,  many  bushels  of 
the  best  Mac  apples  being  given  away. 
The  big  apple  weighs  713  lbs.  5%  ozs. 
The  weight  was  guessed  within  8  ozs.  by 
Miss  Harriet  F.  Gerrish  of  Buxton. 


At  tiie  right  of  the  apnle  stands  Miss 
Blanche  Yeaton  and  at  the  left  is  Fred 
C.  Sturtevant,  both  workers  in  the  State 
Department..  The  bank  of  apples  con¬ 
tains  200  bushel  boxes  of  about  as  good 
apples  as  can  be  found,  150  McIntosh 
and  50  Northern  Spy.  The  Macs  sold 
for  $5.50  a  bushel  box  and  the  Spy  for 
$3.50  a  bushel.  v.  w.  caniiam. 

Lewiston,  Me. 


Growing  Garlic 

I  want  to  grow  garlic,  to  put  into  the 
food  of  our  young  turkeys  next  Spring 
to  try  if  the  garlic  will  keep  off  the  gape- 
worm  that  gets  into  the  windpipe  of  the 
young  turkeys  and  often  causes  so  much 
loss.  Where  can  I  get  the  bulbs  to  plant 
and  how  to  raise  it?  n  .t  f 

Orange  Co.,  Va. 

is  grown  by  using  as  sets  the 
little  cloves  in  the  large  head  with  a 
husk  on  it  in  which  garlic  is  sold.  It  is 
planted  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  possi¬ 
ble  ,  one  of  these  little  cloves  being  put 
into  place  with  the  point  at  about  V, 
in.  depth  and  4  in.  apart.  Then  it  should 
be  cultivated  the  same  as  any  other 
garden  crop.  We  do  not  know  that  seeds¬ 
men,  as  a  rule,  handle  the  garlic  sets, 
lbey  are  seen  at  most  stores  where 
Italian  groceries  are  kept. 

The  best  preventive  of  the  gapeworm 
is  to  keep  the  birds  off  infested  ground. 


That  Christmas  Problem 

Each  year  the  old  problem  of  a  kindly 
remembrance  that  will  not  be  out  of 
reach  of  the  giver  and  will  stay  by  and 
be  useful  to  the  receiver  throughout  the 
year,  comes  up. 

Each  year  we  receive  many  orders 
from  our  old  friends  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  to  be  sent  as  a  Christmas 
remembrance  to  their  friends,  and  this 
kindly  co-operative  spirit  on  the  part  of 
our  mutual  friends  makes  possible  the 
ever-broadening  influence  of  The  Rural 
JNew-xorker  for  good  to  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  circle  of  readers. 

As  a  Christmas  gift,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  ideal. 

^  It  is  a  weekly  reminder  throughout  the 

It  is  interesting  to  all  members  of  the 
family. 

It  is  the  business  farmer’s  paper,  free 
trom  fraudulent  advertisements. 

It  deals  most  helpfully,  entertainingly 
and  thoroughly  with  rural  life. 

.Tliis  year  we  are  preparing  to  make 
tins  torni  of  remembrance  most  complete, 
by  sending  each  person  who  is  presented 
with  a  subscription  a  Christmas  card 
with  the  name  and  greeting  of  the  one 
presenting  the  subscription. 

Me  wish  to  thank  old  friends  and  sub¬ 
scribers  tor  their  kindly  appreciation  and 
hearty  co-operation  received  during  the 
past  year,  and  to  wish  you,  each  and 
every  one,  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 
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STRONGER 

CURRENT 

From  a  better  Battery! 

Real  Savings  with  the 
New  Universal ! 

A  big,  strong,  new  Universal  “Nu-Seal”  re¬ 
placement  battery  is  the  one  you  want  when 
the  old  cells  are  worn  out.  There’s  one  for 
every  make  of  plant— and  your  old  battery 
will  be  given  a  real  trade-in  allowance  I 

Dependable  Service 

is  the  only  kind  you’ll  ever  get  from  a  Univer¬ 
sal  Battery.  Built  right,  of  the  finest  materials, 
it’s  backed  by  the  approval  of  thousands  of 
farm  owners.  Big  sediment  space,  improved 
pilot  cell,  extra  thick  plates,  double  insula¬ 
tion — these  insure  long  life  and  service, 

FREE  Battery  Guide 

The  new  Battery  Guide  “Lengthen¬ 
ing  Battery  Life,’’  is  wait- 
ingforyou.Sendforyour  , 1 
copy.  It  will  pay  you— 
and  there’s  no  obligation! 

UNIVERSAL 
BATTERY 
COMPANY 
3346S.  LaSalle 
Street 
Chicago 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
•lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 

1  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
FeedGr  '  *-  —  ■  •  — 

sc 

! 


Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO? 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


LET  US  TAIM 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women),  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness)  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 
Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  tot 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

Wo  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
ate.,  for  our  own  uso.  Send  (or  price  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company 


593  LYELL  AVENUE 


ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with“Hercules“ 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— $AO  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


rite  Quick  f  or  Agent '3  Of for 

Biff  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
in  my  now  special  agaat’s  offer. 
'Also  eret  my  new  biff  catalog~»free* 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


■  -Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
1  ^catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  Roofing  C#.(-iSiIrHE-)Sla.  45  Middletown.  Ohio 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


FURS-HIDES  QUANTITY 

Important  price  list  and  information  now  available. 
Ship  here  for  good  results. 

S.H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER.  PA, 
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Wyoming  County  Farming 
in  1928 

The  present  year  was  not  an  unpro¬ 
ductive  one  for  Wyoming  County  farmers. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  favor 
this  year  as  better  than  last  year.  A  re¬ 
view  of  the  farming  record  for  the  year 
bears  out  that  assertion. 

The  hay  crop  was  hurt  to  some  extent 
by  a  cold  Spring  but  the  yield  averages 
up  pretty  well  with  that  of  last  year. 
Clover  has  not  been  very  successful  the 
past  few  years,  anyway.  Dry  periods 
that  have  prevented  a  good  catch  and 
cold,  backward  Springs  have  injured 
clover  to  some  extent  each  year.  There 
has  been  no  noticeable  shortage,  however, 
as  the  acreage  has  been  large  enough  to 
take  care  of  any  such  condition. 

Wheat  was  also  injured  by  the  open 
Winter  and  adverse  Spring  weather,  but 
here  is  another  crop  that  has  fallen  off 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Many 
farmers  also  complained  of  a  thin  stand 
this  year,  which  was  more  or  less  due 
to  a  small  stooling. 

A  large  number  of  farmers  expected  a 
small  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  when  they 
took  inventory  of  crop  conditions  in  the 
early  Summer.  However,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  yield  was  even  better  than  the 
expectations,  though  nothing  to  cause 
more  than  passing  comment.  In  the 
south  central  and  southern  parts  of  the 
county,  which  by  the  way  is  considered 
the  best  wheat  section  in  the  county,  the 
average  yield  was  under  20  bushels  to 
the  acre ;  30  bushels  was  considered  a 
very  good  yield  this  year.  The  decline 
of  the  wheat  crop  in  that  wheat  section 
is  apparent  when  10  years  ago  the  farm¬ 
ers  used  to  report  40  bushels  or  more  to 
the  acre.  The  yield  for  the  county  is 
perhaps  a  little  less  than  that  of  last 
year. 

Oats,  barley  and  corn  all  did  well  this 
year.  A  warm  Summer  with  just  enough 
rainfall  and  a  late,  warm  Fall  was  espe¬ 
cially  conducive  of  good  yields.  Most 
farmers  in  this  county  sell  but  a  small 
portion  of  these  crops,  using  the  bulk  of 
them  for  feeding  purposes. 

Taken  all  around  the  bean  crop  was 
the  paying  crop  of  the  year.  The  weather 
was  a  very  important  aid  to  bean  grow¬ 
ing  this  year.  Hot  weather  during  the 
Summer  months,  sufficient  rainfall  and 
an  ideal  Fall  for  harvesting  all  helped  to 
make  the  bean  crop  the  success  it  was. 
There  was  also  a  noticeable  decrease  in 
damages  from  bean  diseases  and  insects 
this  year. 

The  success  of  the  bean  crop  comes  at 
an  opportune  time  and  will  undoubtedly 
help  to  put  bean  growing  to  the  front 
again.  Last  year  the  yield  was  small 
and  prices  were  only  average.  The  two 
years  preceding  1927  were  disastrous  iu 
every  sense  of  the  word  when  rainy  har¬ 
vest  periods  caused  thousands  of  dollars 
damage.  After  three  such  slim  years, 
farmers  were  very  much  discouraged  with 
the  bean  situation  and  this  was  shown  in 
the  decreased  acreage  in  some  sections. 
Some  were  of  the  opinion  that  bean  grow¬ 
ing  in  Wyoming  County  was  on  its  last 
legs.  This  situation  was  described  by  the 
writer  in  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
R.  N.-Y.  last  Spring.  It  can  be  readily 
seen  how  this  year’s  successful  crop 
heartened  the  farmers  and  right  now  it  is 
probably  safe  to  predict  that  there  will 
be  a  larger  acreage  next  year. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  potato 
yield  in  the  county  this  year  is  the  largest 
on  record.  Exceedingly  low  prices,  how¬ 
ever,  are  prevailing,  and  the  crop  cannot 
as  yet  be  called  a  paying  proposition. 
Many  farmers  are  storing  their  potatoes 
with  expectations  of  higher  prices  so  it 
is  yet  too  early  to  call  the  crop  a  failure 
or  a  success  from  the  financial  viewpoint. 

As  for  the  expected  rise  in  prices,  the 
consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  about 
equally  divided.  Farmers  cannot  raise 
potatoes  for  35,  40  and  50  cents  a  bushel 
and  make  enough  profit  to  compensate 
them  for  their  work,  and  it  is  hard  work 
too, 

Apple  orchards  paid  well  this  year. 
Even  the  old,  uncared-for  orchards  "were 
made  to  pay  dividends  through  the  sale 
of  apples  to  the  cider  mills  and  evapo¬ 
rators.  .  Prices  for  these  classes  of  apples 
wei’e  higher  than  usual  and  farmers  could 
make  very  good  wages  by  marketing  these 
apples.  Picked  apples  brought  good  prices 
and  the  market  even  now  is  on  an  up¬ 
ward  trend.  This  year  being  a  bearing 
year  in  the  county  for  apples,  there  was 
a  bumper  crop. 

So  taken  all  together  the  year  1928  has 
not  been  a  failure  for  Wyoming  County 
farmers.  In  fact  most  of  them  are  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  the  year  and  present 
conditions.  ir.  B.  P. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


About  the  Sweet  Bough 

Will  you  give  me  the  address  of  Mr.  i. 
Eugene  Roffee  who  wrote  about  the 
Sweet  Bough  apple?  j.  o.  G. 

Oregon. 

We  have  mislaid  Mr.  Roffee’s  address 
and  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 


NITROGEN  from  the  AIR 
Co/iceatmted  A,r////ze/'s 


SYNTHETIC 

NITROGEN 

{Nearly;* two*  thirds  of  the 
world'®  supply  of  nitrogen 
now  comes  from-  the  air. 
•If  the  annual  production 
of  air  nitrogen  were  com' 
puted  in  term®  of  ammon* 
ium  sulfate,  and  if  the 
bags  could  be  stacked  one 
oh  top  of  the  other,  it 
would  make  a  column 
8,000  miles  high.  Syn¬ 
thetic  nitrogen — long  the 
dream  of  the  chemist— 
is  pow  an  actual  fact.. 


NITROGEN -from-the-air  is  the 
greatest  practical  triumph  of 
modern  chemistry —  the  fertilizer 
sensation  of  the  present  generation. 
Concentrated,  air-nitrogen  fertil¬ 
izers  are  the  talk  of  farmers  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  scientists  wherever  they.  meet. 


15-30-15 

— the  new.  air-nitrogen,  complete ’fertilizer-* 
contains  three 'to  five  times  as  much  plant- 
food  as  fertilizers  of  the  usual  analysis.  It  has  60% 
actual,  available  plant-food — 15%  nitrogen  (18.2% 
ammonia ),  30%  phosphoric  acid  and  15%  potash. 
Because  of  this  concentration,- the  plant-food  in 
Nitrdphoska  costs  less  per  pound.  One  bag  goes  as 
far  as  several  bags  of  regular  fertilizer — less  weight  to 
haul,'  fewer  bags  to  lift,  less  bulk  to  apply— and  safe. 

Every  fertilizer  user  will  instantly  see  the 
advantages  of  Nitrophoska.  You  owe  it  to 

.yourself  to  learn  all  about  this  wonderful  fertilizer. 
Ask  your  County  Agent,  Experiment  Station,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  or  your  favorite  Farm  Paper  about  it. 
Miil  the  coupon  today  for  free, 'illustrated  booklet.' 

Any  progressive  fertilizer dealef  will  obtain 
Nitrophoska  for  you.  Ask  your  dealer. 


When  you  buy  Nitrophoska,  you  get  60 
pounds  of  plant-food  in  every  hundred 
pounds — not  merely  12  to  20  pounds 
as  in  most  fertilizers.  You  save  60  to 
80-  percent  of  the  hauling,  lifting  and 
applying.  You  buy  your  plant-food  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  Furthermore, 
the. plant-food  In  Nitrophoska  is  in  bal¬ 
anced'  ratio,  suitable  for  com,  potatoes, 
•vegetables  and  most  other  crops — ■ 
readily  available  for  quick  starting,  con¬ 
tinuous  feeding,  and  vigorous  growth. 


SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  Room  1760 
Please  send  me  your  illustrated  booklet  with  complete  information  about  Nitrophoska. 


My  dealer’s  name  is 
His  post-office  is _ 


My  name  is 


SYNTHETICfH 


Use  MORE  NITROGEN  for  MORE  PROFIT 
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After  nearly  20  Years 

MYES 

FRUIT-fOG 

SPRAYERS 

- better  than  ever 

The  new  Hayes  Tri-plex  and  Duplex  high  pressure  spray 
CatalnO  PumPs  are  chain  driven.  En  bloc  castings  defeat  vibra- 
iMlutug  tion;  giant  crank  shaft  insures  perfected  balance;  long 
wearing  brass  and  bronze  cylinders  have  new  two-leather 
pistons  for  steadiest  pressure;  extra  hard,  finely  ground  wrist  pins  give 
double  wear;  drop  forged  connecting  rods,  with  renewable  bearings 
and  bronze  bushings,  eliminate  dangerous  side-thrust. 

No  hill  too  steep — no  sand  too  deep 


/ 


Underslung  tracks,  with  cut-under  front 
wheels,  follow  wherever  tractor  or  team 
can  travel  and  without  tipping .  Short  turns 
for  close  work.  Wide  tires  for  light  draft. 
Four  sizes — 100,  150,  200,  300  gallon  ca¬ 
pacities  with  from  1  to  3  guns  force  “Fruit- 
Fog”  to  topmost  branches  of  tallest  trees 
in  a  cloud-like  mist  that  kills  disease 
by  penetrating  every  germ  filled  niche 
and  crevice.  New  Monel  steel  discs 

HAYES  PUMP  AND 


give  six  times  longer  wear  than  ordi¬ 
nary  kind. 

50  styles  of  “HAYES”  Sprayers  meet 
every  spraying  need  from  hand  to  spray 
ring  rigs — each  model  is  the  accepted  stand¬ 
ard  of  perfected  spraying  atl  ow  solution 
cost.  Buy  no  spray  outfit  of  any  kind 
without  first  studying  thoroughly  the  48 
page  “Fruit-Fog”  Sprayer  catalog.  It  is 
Free.  Write  for  it  today. 

PLANTER  COMPANY 

Dept.  913 

Galva  -  -  Illinois 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — A  remarkable  case  of 
fortitude  in  loyalty  to  duty  was  revealed 
Nov.  30  at  Washington  when  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Wilbur  commended  the  “cou¬ 
rage  and  devotion”  of  Alvin  Matteson  of 
Silver  Springs,  N.  Y.,  a  second-class  sea¬ 
man  attached  to  the  navy  survey  ship 
Niagara.  For  two  days  after  being  stung 
by  a  scorpion  in  September,  Matteson 
stuck  to  his  post  operating  a  triangula¬ 
tion  light  in  a  lone  tower  in  Key  Island, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  before  sending  a 
signal  of  distress  to  his  ship. 

Two  robbers  held  up  an  air-mail  truck 
on  its  way  to  Lambert-St.  Louis  field  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  30,  and  escaped  with 
five  sacks  of  outgoing  air  mail,  including 
several  registered  packages.  The  amount 
of  money  contained  in  the  packages  was 
not  ascertained. 

Nearly  twice  as  many  people  as  consti¬ 
tute  the  total  population  of  the  world,  or 
more  than  three  times  the  combined  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  British  Empire,  China  and 
the  United  States,  were  carried  by  New 
York  City’s  various  transportation  lines 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1928.  The 
total  number  of  passengers  carried.  by 
rapid  transit,  street  surface  and  bus  lines 
and  by  the  Hudson  tubes  in  the  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30  was  3,235,200,000.  The  rapid 
transit  and  street  surface  car  lines  alone 
carried  a  total  of  2,291,200,000  passengers 
or  76,700,000  more  than  they  carried  in 
the  year  before,  an  increase  of  2.7  per 
cent.  The  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  operating  through  the 
Hudson  tubes,  carried  112,500,000  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  the  reporting  bus  lines  car¬ 
ried  86,100,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
municipal  bus  lines  carried  97,750,000 
passengers  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Footprints  of  animals  which  inhabited 
the  world  100,000,000  years  ago  have 
been  found  at  North  Branford,  Conn.,^  in 
the  reservoir  being  built  there  by  the  New 
Haven  Water  Company.  Prof.  Malcolm 
R.  Thorpe,  curator  of  vertebrate  paleont¬ 
ology  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  and  a 
group  of  Yale  scientists  are  responsible 
for  the  discoveries. 

Because  of  alleged  misleading  adver¬ 
tisements  and  misrepresentations  those 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  some  $2,000,000  of 
Utah  Lead  Company  and  Industrial  Dis¬ 
count  were  indicted  Dec.  3  by  a  Federal 
Grand  Jury  in  this  city  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  to  use  the  mails  fraudulently. 
They  are  Harry  H.  Phillips,  broker,  of 
No.  25  Broad  Street;  William  H.  Ran¬ 
kin,  broker,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
Charles  Beadon,  all  said  to  be  owners  of 
the  Stock  Market  Reporter,  in  which  the 
advertisements  appeared ;  Michael  Bar¬ 
nett,  president  of  the  Utah  Lead  Com¬ 
pany;  Joseph  Morriss,  William  P.  Gib¬ 
son  and  John  Ellis.  All  appeared  except 
Barnett,  who  is  said  to  be  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  pleaded  not  guilty  before  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  Warren  Burrows.  Bail  was 
fixed  at  $3,000  for  each,  except  Beadon, 
who  was  held  in  $5,000  bail.  The  stock 
was  said  not  to  have  been  sold  generally 
in  New  York  City. 

An  increasingly  large  number  or  wild 
and  domestic  animals  are  being  killed  m 
Connecticut  by  automobiles  each  year, 
according  to  reports  to  the  State  Motor 
Vehicle  Department.  Last  year  320  ani¬ 
mals,  each  with  a  value  of  $10  or  more, 
were  killed.  In  the  same  year  356  per¬ 
sons  were  killed.  More  than  300  dogs 
were  killed.  Accidents  of  all  types  in 
which  animals  were  involved  numbered 
only  290  in  1920:  last  year  there  were 
778.  Of  these  332  were  collisions  be¬ 
tween  automobiles  and  horse-drawn  ve- 
hides# 

The  abandoned  British  freighter,  Chief 
Maquilla,  disabled  by  heavy  seas,  sank 
Dec.  3  in  the  Pacific,  2,000  miles  off  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia.  The  ship’s  crew  of  40, 
including  eight  white  officers  and  32  Chi¬ 
nese,  was  taken  off  by  the  Japanese 
steamer  Yogen  Maru. 

Ezra  Meeker,  ivell  known  as  a  pioneer 
of  the  Oregon  Trail,  died  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  Dec.  3,  aged  97.  Among  the  first 
to  push  his  way  in  a  prairie  schooner 
through  the  West,  Ezra  Meeker  lived  long 
enough  to  cross  the  same  Oregon  Trail  by 
automobile  and  then  by  airplane.  At  21 
he  married  Eliza  Sumner  of  Marion 
County,  Ind.,  and  started  out  with  an  ox 
team  in  1851  for  Iowa.  On  that  first 
crossing  of  the  Oregon  Trail  he  was  with 
his  wife  and  a  7-weeks-old  baby.  He 
reached  Portland,  Ore.,  a  frontier  village, 
on  Oct.  1,  1852,  after  a  tense  battle  for 
existence  in  which  he  even  fought  for  his 
buffalo  meat.  Meeker  settled  down  to 
developing  the  soil  and  became  interested 
in  hop  growing  in  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Washington.  He  bought  up  land  in 
the  Puyallup  Valley  and  became  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  he  was  not  only  given  credit 
for  being  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  com¬ 
parative  wealth  in  hop  growing,  but  was 
considered  a  “Hop  King.”  He  believed 
the  Oregon  Trail  should  continue  as  the 
great  pathway  through  the  West  and  he 
devoted  himself  to  getting  the  public  to 
improve  it.  Carefully  selecting  a  yoke 
of  oxen,  Ezra  Meeker  at  the  age  of  76 
made  the  last  trip  ever  made  across  the 
trail  in  a  covered  wagon,  taking  22 
months  for  the  trip.  He  proceeded  alone 
over  the  route  to  its  terminus  at  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  and  thence  to  New  York  and 
Washington  and  then  East.  He  was  met 
at  the  capital  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  In  1924  Ezra  Meeker  made 


the  trip  by  airplane.  He  made  it  twice 
by  automobile. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE.— 
The  following  are  leading  points  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge’s  message,  transmitted  to 
Congress  Dec.  4 : 

The  annual  income  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  has  now  reached  a  total  of 
$90,000,000,000. 

A  Federal  Farm  Board  should  be  set 
up  to  aid  in  handling  surplus  crops,  using 
a  revolving  fund  from  the  Treasury  until 
farmers’  organizations  are  able  to  finance 
themselves  through  regular  credit  institu¬ 
tions. 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  pro¬ 
mote  railroad  consolidations  in  order  to 
provide  better  and  cheaper  transportation 
to  the  public. 

The  pending  program  for  construction 
of  15  cruisers  and  one  aircraft  carrier 
should  be  adopted  without  time  limit. 

River  and  harbor  improvements,  as 
well  as  waterways  and  flood  control  proj¬ 
ects,  should  be  carried  out  where  already 
authorized,  but  no  new  authorizations 
should  be  made  at  present. 

The  power  and  nitrates  possibilities  of 
Muscle  Shoals  should  be  separated,  and 
should  be  developed  through  private  in¬ 
terests  under  lease. 

A  flood  control,  irrigation  and  water 
supply  project  should  be  developed  on  the 
Colorado  River,  but  with  the  electric 
power  field  left  to  private  interests. 

Oil  and  other  natural  resources  on  pub¬ 
lic  lands  should  be  conserved. 

The  Federal  Government  “is  doing  and 
will  continue  to  do  all  it  can”  in  enforc¬ 
ing  Prohibition  and  should  have  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  States. 

The  present  policy  of  restricted  immi¬ 
gration  should  be  continued. 

WASHINGTON.— The  fight  against 
the  smuggling  of  liquor  from  Canada  into 
the  United  States,  which  has  been  a 
major  problem  of  the  Prohibition  enforce¬ 
ment  authorities  during  the  past  year, 
was  declared  to  be  still  unsolved  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  transmitted  Dec.  3  to  Congress  by 
Attorney  General  Sargent.  The  Canadian 
situation  was  dealt  with  by  Mrs.  Mabel 
Walker  Willebrandt,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  Prohibition  enforce¬ 
ment,  whose  report  was  incorporated  in 
the  Attorney  General’s  report.  She  said 
that,  while  the  Federal  authorities  were 
successfully  combating  the  illegal  entry 
of  liquor  from  the  high  seas,  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,000,000  worth  a  month  was 
smuggled  across  the  Canadian  border. 

The  Seventieth  Congress  opened  its  ses¬ 
sions  Dec.  3.  It  was  decided  that  hear¬ 
ings  will  begin  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  Jan.  7  on  a  bill 
proposing  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff 
to  be  brought  up  and  passed  at  a  special 
session  of  the  new  Congress  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  is  expected  to  call  at  the 
outset  of  his  administration,  or  at  the 
latest  in  September.  It  was  decided  that 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  revise  the 
tariff  in  whole  or  part  at  the  session  that 
convened  Dec.  3.  Leaders  were  still  un¬ 
decided  on  the  question  of  pushing  farm 
legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
Chairman  McNary  of  the  Senate  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  has  served  notice  that  he 
will  offer  a  revised  McNary-Haugen  bill, 
but  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  early  con¬ 
sideration.  Chairman  Haugen  of  the 
House  committee  said  that  no  course  had 
been  decided  upon.  His  committee  will 
meet  Dec.  10  to  consider  its  calendar,  at 
the  top  of  which  is  the  Iloch  measure 
regulating  direct  live  stock  sales  to  stock- 
yards.  In  the  House,  Dec.  3,  Representa¬ 
tive  Williamson,  Republican,  of  South 
Dakota,  offered  a  bill  proposing  higher 
duties  on  crude  felspar,  corn,  alfalfa  seed 
and  eggs,  and  repeal  of  the  law  on  draw¬ 
backs  and  refunding  on  wheat  imported 
for  milling  purposes.  It  also  would  place 
an  increased  duty  on  all  mixed  oils  con¬ 
taining  linseed  oil.  A  bill  offered  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Taylor,  Democrat,  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  proposed  to  increase  the  duties  on 
onions  and  cattle  hides,  and  another,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Representative  Howard,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Oklahoma,  would  place  duties  on 
all  important  petroleum  distillates. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Burnet 
Landreth,  pioneer  seed  grower,  died  Dec. 
2  at  his  home  at  Bristol,  Pa.  Born  in 
Philadelphia  86  years  ago,  Mr.  Landreth 
had  achieved  world  l-ecognition  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  agriculture,  horticulture  and 
forestry.  He  was  president  of  the  David 
Landreth  Seed  Company,  organized  144 
years  ago,  and  was  active, in  its  manage¬ 
ment  until  last  Spring.  He  was  the  origi¬ 
nator  and  for  37  years  was  president  of 
the  Association  of  Centenary  Firms  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Landreth  was  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  of  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia.  .  In 
1887  he  was  vice-president  and  Amei’ican 
director  of  the  American  Exhibition  in 
London,  and  later  was  an  international 
judge  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  He  was 
a  commander  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor  and  held  honorary  membership  in 
national  agricultural  societies  of  many 
foreign  countries. 

Cornell  University  has  been  selected  as 
the  meeting  place  of  the  Sixth  Interna¬ 
tional  Congi*ess  of  Genetics  to  be  held  in 
August,  1932.  The  1932  meeting  will  be 
the  third  international  scientific  conven¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at  Coimell  in  recent  years. 
The  Plant  Congress  met  there  in  1926 
and  the  International  Congress  of  Ento- 
m^’ogy  was  held  there  during  last  Sum¬ 
mer. 


Doings  at  Long  Acres 

Four  days  of  rain  followed  by  a  snow 
has  effectually  put  a  stop  to  farm  work 
as  far  as  Fall  plowing  is  concerned.  This 
has  been  one  of  those  days  during  which 
I  have  been  busy  all  day  doing  nothing, 
at  least  it  seems  that  way,  even  if  a  num¬ 
ber  of  odd  jobs  are  out  of  the  way.  The 
beets,  carrots,  cabbage  and  potatoes  were 
put  down  cellar,  as  they  had  been  stored 
in  the  wagonshed  until  the  snow  warned 
us  to  put  them  in  the  cellar,  the  big 
wagon  stored  away  in  the  shed,  some 
tools  gathered  up  and  put  in  the  dry 
waiting  until  I  have  time  to  give  them  a 
general  overhauling  with  new  bolts  and 
grease  pot,  and  other  tinkering  jobs,  such 
as  removing  and  storing  screens,  kept  me 
busy  all  day.  I  do  despise  to  sort  po¬ 
tatoes,  as  it  is  one  of  my  foolish  notions 
that  I  cannot  bear  to  have  my  hands 
dirty,  and  sorting  spuds  makes  the  cold 
chills  run  up  my  back,  but  it  had  to  be 
done.  Storing  food  products  for  the 
Winter  is  a  relic  of  the  old  pioneer  days 
when  grocery  stores  were  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,  and  canned  goods  unheard  of  out¬ 
side  of  those  put  up  in  the  kitchen  by 
the  farm  wife,  but  there  is  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the  cellar 
is  full  of  good  things  to  eat.  The  city 
man  has  the  same  idea  with  his  savings 
account,  as  it  does  not  represent  mere 
money  to  him,  but  the  power  to  buy,  even 
though  his  income  stops  through  lack  of 
Work. 

Every  year  at  this  time  a  number  of 
farmers  are  caught  with  a  lot  of  Fall 
work  unfinished.  This  year  as  usual  I 
know  of  a  number  who  have  piles  of  corn 
lying  in  the  fields,  corn  shocks  yet  not 
husked  and  fodder  not  hauled  in.  A  stiff 
wind  preceding  the  rain  and  snow  blew 
down  the  fodder  shocks  so  the  bundles 
are  lying  in  the  mud  and  snow.  If  all 
were  caught  that  way  we  might  lay  it  to 
the  weather  or  lack  of  help,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  have  everything  hauled  in  from 
the  fields,  and  they  too  had  a  great  deal 
to  do.  I  notice  that  the  ones  who  com¬ 
plain  the  loudest  of  not  having  the  corn 
in  and  potatoes  dug  are  the  ones  who 
went  oftenest  to  town  during  the  nice 
weather,  went  on  auto  trips  around  the 
country,  or  otherwise  fooled  away  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mighty  nice  days. 

This  year  1  shall  cook  up  the  small 
potatoes  and  thicken  the  mess  with  bran 
for  the  chickens.  People  do  claim  that 
small  potatoes  are  just  as  good  for  seed 
as  big  ones  but  I  notice  that  my  pota¬ 
toes  have  yielded  less  and  less  by  follow¬ 
ing  that  practice,  so  next  Spring  I  shall 
buy  a  few  bushels  and  make  a  new  start. 
We  only  raise  for  ourselves,  but  this 
year  we  shall  have  to  buy,  as  the  crop 
turned  out  poor  and  the  yield  light.  The 
average  around  here  will  not  exceed  100 
bushels  to  the  acre,  so  you  can  see  that 
this  is  not  a  potato  country.  I  have 
just  finished  reading  a  long  account  of 
potato  raising  methods  as  practiced  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  involves  turning  under 
a  legume  crop  the  year  before,  using 
1,000  lbs.  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  and 
other  expenses,  until  the  acre  expense 
runs  to  $150  and  up.  I  wonder  now  how 
those  men  will  come  out  in  this  year  of 
low  prices.  The  best  offered  here  in 
Michigan,  in  the  potato  belt,  is  50  cents 
a  hundred,  and  less  than  that  in  most 
places.  My  Maine  friend  is  perfectly 
welcome  to  my  share  of  the  potato  rais¬ 
ing  at  such  prices  as  he  quotes.  All 
this  talk  of  farm  relief  seems  to  be  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  wheat,  corn  and  cotton 
men.  I  wonder  where  we  fruit,  dairy  and 
potato  men  come  in  on  the  program. 

We  gathered  up  all  the  old  sisters  in 
the  coop,  put  them  in  crates  and  carted 
them  off  to  market  together  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  young  roosters.  I  brought  home 
a  goose  and  two  ducks  for  holiday  din¬ 
ners,  but  the  youngsters  have  already 
begun  to  make  pets  of  them  so  we  shall 
hate  to  kill  them  when  the  time  comes. 
Our  flock  still  has  some  of  the  Jersey 
Giant  strain  which  I  imported  from  the 
East  years  ago,  so  those  hens  and  roosters 
weighed  heavy  and  brought  a  surprising 
amount  of  cash  just  when  we  needed  it 
most.  Last  year  we  made  the  mistake 
of  keeping  over  the  old  hens,  but  we  fed 
all  Winter  and  got  very  few  eggs.  Some 
of  those  sisters  were  great-grandmas,  so 
we  can  imagine  some  tough  chewing  for 
city  folks,  but  they  were  fattened  on  yel¬ 
low  corn,  so  possibly  that  will  make  them 
more  tender.  Here  at  Long  Acres  we 
rarely  eat  a  hen,  as  we  much  prefer  the 
young  roosters,  and  often  wonder  why 
people  pay  more  for  hens.  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  those  who  prefer  the  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Anconas,  but  I  wouldn’t  have 
one  of  those  flitterbidgets  on  the  place. 

Calvin  has  been  playing  in  the  snow 
all  morning,  but  now  he  is  busy  shelling 
corn,  which  he  will  string  on  a  thread 
later.  At  holiday  time  we  often  wonder 
who  buys  those  $20  toys,  as  the  10-cent 
store  is  more  in  line  with  our  income,  but 
these  farm  children  get  pleasure  out  of 
the  simple  things  like  stringing  shelled 
corn  or  pop  corn,  tumbling  in  the  haymow 
sliding  down  hill  or  buzzing  buttons  on 
a  string,  and  who  shall  say  they  are  any 
the  worse  off  for  not  having  the  $20 
toys?  L.  B.  B. 


A  Journey  to  Rhode  Island 

(Editorial  Correspondence) 

I  had  often  been  to  this  interesting 
State,  looking  up  poultry  matters,  but 
this  was  my  first  really  close  touch  with 
its  agriculture  and  the  men  who  are  car¬ 
rying  it  on.  The  Eastern  Rhode  Island 
Farm  Bureau  was  having  its  annual 
meeting  and  dinner  at  Hotel  Viking, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  County  Agent  Sum¬ 
ner  D.  Hollis  asked  me  to  attend.  The 
other  officials  of  this  Farm  Bureau  are: 
President,  J.  Willis  Peckham  ;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  Jacob  Menzi  and  John  L.  Simmons, 
Jr.;  Treasurer,  John  S.  Coggeshall. 

Mr.  Hollis’  annual  report  showed  a 
large  amount  of  systematic  work  during 
the  year.  Two  additions  have  recently 
been  made  to  the  Farm  Bureau  staff : 
Miss  Lillian  E.  Blanding,  Home  Demon¬ 
stration,  and  Lee  J.  Towsley,  4-II  Club 
agent.  These  two  new  members  have  been 
at  wTork  here  less  than  two  months,  but 
their  reports  of  what  has  thus  far  been 
done  were  very  encouraging,  showing  that 
these  features  of  work  are  going  to  be 
popular,  giving  all  members  of  the  farm 
home  an  interest  in  the  organization. 

The  toastmaster  on  this  occasion  was 
Rev.  Roy  W.  Magoun,  Superintendent  of 
the  Seamen’s  Church  Institute  of  New¬ 
port.  He  is  another  busy  man,  doing 
what  may  well  be  called  a  “great  work,” 
as  a  multitude  of  sailors  on  shore  leave, 
both  from  transient  ships  and  our  own 
navy,  come  under  his  influence.  He  has 
a  live  job,  and  told  me  philosophically 
that  it  helps  him  keep  young. 

Hon.  Mortimer  A.  Sullivan,  Mayor  of 
Newport,  gave  the  address  of  welcome  in 
well-chosen  and  vigorous  words.  He 
showed  appreciation  of  the  farm  industry 
and  its  right  to  a  reasonable  profit  on 
farm  products. 

Miss  Florence  L.  Hall,  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  spoke  on  the 
business  of  homemaking.  Ilomemaking 
is  one  of  the  old  stories  of  life  which  it 
would  seem  that  we  must  all  know  by 
this  time,  but  as  Miss  Hall  pictured  it, 
clearly  and  sympathetically,  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  us  saw  new  details  and 
angles  of  home  life  that  made  us  very 
thoughtful,  particularly  the  many  duties 
of  the  homemaker,  and  consideration  for 
each  other  in  the  home.  She  referred  to 
the  small  privileges  that  mean  much  to 
individuals — the  opportunity  to  read  a  bit 
without  interruption,  or  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  of  thoughtful  rest  in  a  quiet  cor¬ 
ner,  things  typical  of  what  one  may  hope 
for  in  the  home  after  a  wearisome  day 
outside,  and  yet  often  denied  by  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  others. 

I  wonder  whether  such  matters  have 
been  given  thought  by  those  of  us  who 
call  Uncle  John  or  Sister  Mary  or 
Brother  Bill  cranky  or  fussy  because  our 
interruptions  have  annoyed  them.  Per¬ 
haps  we  are  the  cranky  ones  ourselves,  in 
feeling  that  they  ought  to  “stand”  these 
things  without  complaint.  True  there  are 
supersensitive  people  who  perhaps  need 
punishment  at  times,  but  it  is  easy  to 
make  a  mistake  in  feeling  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  use  the  rod. 

Director  Adams,  of  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Kingston,  gave  an  inter¬ 
esting  talk  on  “These  Changing  Times.” 
He  pictured  the  earlier  days  of  farming, 
when  fertilizers  were  considered  a  doubt¬ 
ful  experiment — possibly  a  slight  plant 
stimulant — and  our  uncertainty  as  to 
what  the  nodules  on  clover  and  other 
legume  roots  really  were,  showing  how 
one  by  one  many  theories  of  those  times 
have  been  translated  into  facts  of  present- 
day  agricultural  practice.  Yet  along  with 
this  progress  there  has  come  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  of  agricultural  problems,  insects, 
diseases,  soil  conditions,  which  keep  the 
farmer  and  worker  on  the  alert.  Corn- 
borer  and  European  earwig  are  now  seri¬ 
ous  pests  in  Rhode  Island.  The  borer, 
while  handled  with  success  by  standard 
methods  in  cultivated  land,  gets  out  of 
bounds  because  of  being  harbored  by 
various  weeds  in  the  waste  lands,  of 
which  there  are  considei’able  tracts  here 
and  there  in  the  State.  The  earwig  did 
great  damage  to  gardening  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  eating  the  center  out  of  young  cauli¬ 
flowers  and  making  havoc  with  many 
other*  vegetables  and  flowers.  Many 
flower  gardens  in  the  city  of  Newport  were 
ruined.  Some  benefit  has  come  from  scat¬ 
tering  poisoned  baits,  but  evidently  more 
vigorous  treatment  in  this  or  other  lines 
will  be  needed. 

Community  singing,  led  by  the  New¬ 
port  Four,  was  a  feature  of  the  dinner — 
old  songs  and  a  rousing  new  one,  written 
by  County  Agent  Hollis,  fitting  the  air 
of  “Old  Black  Joe.” 

In  the  morning  I  looked  about  the  city 
a  bit  while  waiting  for  the  conveyance 
and  got  my  first  sight  of  the  old  Stone 
Tower  made  famous  in  Longfellow’s 
poem.  I  was  told  that  but  very  little  re¬ 
pair  has  been  made  on  the  mason  work 
of  this  remarkable  structure  built  so  long 
ago.  It  is  cared  for  in  a  park,  and  the 
city  pigeons  find  it  a  convenient  refuge. 
I  counted  75  sitting  around  the  top  and 
in  the  port  holes.  \v.  w.  n. 
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WANTED  once! 

300  More  Good  Men 

in  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  introduce  and  retail  Rawleigh’s 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  170  necessities  needed  daily  in  every 
home.  Annual  Sales  over  35  million  pack¬ 
ages.  Largest  Company-— over  15  million 
dollars  capital — 10  great  factories  and 
branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  repeat 
every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from  start. 
Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan,  N.  Y., 
$184.40  first  Aveek.  Profits  increase  month¬ 
ly.  Dupray,  Mass.,  cleared  $6,000  last 
year;  Emery,  Me.,  $5,000;  Stowe,  Conn., 
$4,000;  Sinclair,  N.  H.,  Storm,  R.  I., 
$4,200  each.  Thousands  make  more  than 
they  ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as 
Avell.  Simply  folloAv  the  same  old  time- 
tested  RaAAdeigh  Methods  which  ha\re  giv¬ 
en  consumers  best  values  and  satisfaction 
for  40  years.  We  supply  everything — 1 
products,  outfit,  sales  and  service  methods 
Avhich  secure  the  most  business  every- 
Avhere.  Steady  year  round— -no  lay-off — 
no  boss — you  are  sole  owner  and  man¬ 
ager.  For  particulars  Avrite 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  L.-41  RUR  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

m ®F* THE  largest  industry 

OF  ITS  HIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


( - N 

'  Hardest 
Outdoor 
Workers 
Wear 
Longest 

The 

Old  Reliable 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off 


Browns  Beach  Jacket 


More  and  better  work  is  possible  for  this 
snug-fitting  jacket  will  keep  you  warm 
and  comfortable  Avhile  working  outdoors. 
Has  a  wool-fleece  lining  and  wind-proof 
exterior.  Wears  like  iron,  washes,  and 
will  not  rip,  ravel  or  tear.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the  three' styles— coat 
Avith  or  without  collar,  and  vest. 

A  Most  Acceptable  Christmas  Gift 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Everything  you  need  for  working  in  timber. 
These  Power  Saws  will  earn  you  hundreds 
of  dollars  every  year.  Save  money  and  labo*\ 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

7899  Oakland  Ave„  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

It,  PA. 

tM 


SKUNK-Coon-Mink-Foxes 
-Coyotes  -  Lynx  Cats- 
Badgers  -  in  Big  Demand 

We  have  been  soliciting  shipments  since  1899 
and  are  just  a  little  proud  of  the  reputation 
we  bear  among  fur  shippers  from  coast  to 
coast.  Shipments  held  separate  on  request. 

MS.  P.  ELLIS.  34-36  Mill  Street.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

It’s  the  way  ive  grade  that  makes  tts  grow. 
Reliable  price  list  sent  f  ree. 


^  U.  S.  HEADQUARTERS 

„  imported  Arms,  Ammunition  &■  Parts 

^Mauser - Luger- Merkel  Bros.- Mannlicher,- Webley- Scott,  etc. 

Full  line  American  Arms  &  Ammunition 
V.  Springfield's  Restocked  to  Col.  Whelen’sRevised  Specifications  j 
I  Largest  stock  in  America  of  fine  new  Rifles,  Tr.p,  Field  Cons,  I 
B  Side  Arms,  Air  Rifle.  &  Pistols.  *  Telescopes  mounted.  *  Expert  I 

1  Repairing.  *  Send  25c  in  stamps  for  128  page  Arms  Catalog.^ 


A.F.StoegeR.inc.  New York, N.Y. 

*  509  Fifth  Avenue  (at  42  nd  St.) 


THE  MAILBAG 


Storing  Asparagus  Roots 

Noting  on  page  1448  question  as  to 
storing  asparagus  roots  I  find  that  the 
roots  Avill  not  keep  in  good  condition  in 
storage  unless  positively  kept  dry.  The 
least  moisture  in  the  building  will  cause 
the  roots  to  mold. 

One  of  the  largest  nursery  firms  in 
New  York  State  doing  a  big  agency  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  South  and  needing  plants  in 
Spring  before  they  could  be  dug  have 
tried  for  perhaps  10  years  different 
methods  of  storing,  in  sand,  in  sawdust, 
in  buckwheat  hulls,  etc.,  and  have  ex¬ 
perienced  from  25  to  75  per  cent  loss. 

I  have  tried  to  store  without  success. 
The  only  way  I  can  be  sure  of  getting 
some  plants  Arery  early  is  to  dig  in  Fall 
and  heel  them  in  a  dry  loamy  spot  out¬ 
doors  and  cover  the  crowns  with  about 
two  inches  of  soil  and  before  winter  sets 
in  severe,  put  a  covering  of  leaves  and 
straw  over  the  bed  a  foot  or  more  thick. 

Monroe  Co..  N.  Y.  E.  H.  burson. 


Chimney  Trouble 

A  new  tile  lined  chimney  taking  place 
of  one,  in  exact  location,  that  worked 
perfectly  gi\res  trouble  by  collecting  quan¬ 
tities  of  a  tarry  matter  evidently  con¬ 
densed  from  the  wood  which  is  burned 
exclusively.  The  draft  seems  good. 
Chimney  is  straight  and  well  above  ridge. 
How  can  the  annoyance,  which  often 
necessitates  shutting  off  of  tires  when 
most  wanted,  be  remedied?  Same  wood 
burned  in  other  chimneys  gives  no 
trouble.  w.  H.  M. 

Connecticut. 

This  will  happen  even  with  dry  wood. 
The  reason  is,  as  suggested,  that  the 
vapors  are  condensed  in  the  chimney  be¬ 
cause  it  has  not  become  thoroughly 
warmed.  More  draft  usually  helps,  by 
letting  up  heat  that  Avill  warm  the  chim¬ 
ney.  Sometimes  making  an  opening  in 
the  chimney  below  stovepipe  entrance 
will  do  good. 

Can  any  reader  make  further  sugges¬ 
tions  from  experience  about  this? 


Poor  Heading  of  Cabbage 

In  the  soils  in  this  section  lettuce  and 
cabbage  grow  heads  that  are  soft  and 
spongy.  Can  you  tell  me  what  element 
of  plant  food  is  lacking?  It  grows  full 
size,  but  no  solidness  in  either  lettuce  or 
cabbage.  Ground  has  been  heavily  limed. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.  w.  E. 

Doubtless  the  trouble  is  lack  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid.  Of  course,  there 
must  be  enough  nitrogen,  but  that  alone 
will  make  loose  and  soft  heads.  _  The 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  help  in  the 
quality  of  the  head,  provided  the  seed  has 
the  inheritance  to  make  good  cabbage. 
The  same  to  a  large  extent  is  true  Avith 
lettuce.  A  fertilizer  running  4-8-10  or 
thereabouts  is  used  successfully  for  these 
crops  by  many  growers.  If  more  nitro¬ 
gen  is  needed,  the  analysis  may  be  in¬ 
creased  to  7-8-10. 


No  Potato  Blight 

I  am  from  New  York  State,  and  am 
puzzled  because  late  potatoes  will  not 
blight  and  rot  here  like  they  do  up  there. 
Can  any  of  the  scientific  men  tell?  They 
are  mostly  planted  early  in  July  and 
usually  stay  green  until  killed  by  frost 
sometimes  in  October.  B.  H.  s. 

Georgetown,  Del. 

It  is  true  that  blight  in  potatoes  is  not 
equally  troublesome  in  all  localities.  Some 
are  so  free  from  it  that  no  spraying  is 
necessary.  In  others,  constant  spraying 
is  needed  to  prevent  its  going  down.  It 
is  a  matter  of  weather  and  presence  of 
spores  or  the  blight  in  that  locality.  We 
should  like  the  experience  of  others  who 
may  have  observed  this. 


Moccasin  Flower  from  Seed 

Is  it  possible  to  propagate  the  moccasin 
flower  or  pink  lady-slipper  from  seed? 
I  have  some  growing  on  sandy  hill  sides, 
and  this  year  gathered  a  dozen  seed  pods 
about  Oct.  25.  F.  w. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Sunday  Hunting 

Is  Sunday  gunning  in  New  York  State 
against  the  law?  N.  d. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  Section  2145  of  the  Penal  Laws 
of  the  state  prohibits  Sunday  hunting. 


Making  Wood  Harder 

Is  there  any  ingredient  that  could  be 
applied  to  or  boiled  Avith  wood  to  make 
it  harder,  without  materially  changing 
the  color?  A.  M. 

Maine. 

Can  any  reader  tell  about  this  from 
observation  or  experience? 


Bird  cage  and  parrot  offered  by  refined 
young  lady  having  green  feathers  and  yel¬ 
low  beak. — Ad.  in  Utah  paper. 


Save  Money 


ON 


AUTOMOBILE 

INSURANCE 


Thousands  have  saved  enough 
on  their  insurance  to  pay  for 
their  new  licenses  January  1st 


On  the  first  of  the  New  Year,  when  they 
renew  their  licenses,  many  thousands  of 
New  York  State  motorists  will  be  able 
to  pay  their  license  fees  with  their  savings 
on  their  automobile  insurance,  having 
bought  Public  Liability  and  Property 
Damage  Insurance  in  the 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Home  Office  ::  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


If  you  do  not  know  our  Agent  in  your  town , 
write  our  home  office  for  complete  information . 


TRUCKS -WAGONS 'WHEELS 


Steel  Wheels— to  fit  any  running  gear.  Catalog 
tellshowto  save  money  on  Steel  or  Wood  Wheels* 
Farm  Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trafiere.  Send  for  catalog  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COL.  4  8 EUS  STREET.  QUINCY.  ILLINOIS 


IF 


you  have 
no  savings  ac¬ 
count  now  or ,  if 
there  is  no  sav¬ 
ings  bank  conve¬ 
nient  to  your 
home  the 


SEAMEN’S  BANK 
for  SAVINGS 

“J4c}\all  Street 

will  welcome  your  account 

With  Resources  of  over  one  hundred  million  dollars 
the  bank  offers  you  the  same  facilities  that  citizens 
of  New  York  and  seamen  and  others  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  have  enjoyed  for  the  last  century. 

Interest  Begins  The  Day  Of  Deposit 

A  complimentary  illustrated  brochure  describing  the  bank  and  ex¬ 
plaining  how  to  open  an  account  by  mail  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 

Write  for  brochure  BM  io 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

December  6,  1928. 


MILK 


December:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.35. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2.30;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  .$0.52%  @$0.53 


Extras,  92  score  .... 

.52 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score . 

.46 

@ 

.51 

Seconds  . 

.44%  @ 

.45% 

Lower  grades  . 

.43 

@ 

.44 

Ladles  . 

.38%  m 

•41% 

Packing  stock  . 

.36 

@ 

.38% 

Renovated  . 

.43 

@ 

.43% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.54 

@ 

•54% 

Extra  . 

.53 

@ 

.53% 

Firsts  . 

.47 

@ 

.52 

Seconds  . 

.45 

(a) 

.46% 

Centralized  . 

CHEESE 

.44 

@ 

.48% 

State,  fla-ts,  June  special.$0.27%@$0.28% 


Fresh,  average  run  . . . 

.  .25 

@ 

•25% 

Wis.,  flats,  held  . 

.  .26 

@ 

•27% 

Daisies,  fresh . 

.  .24%  @ 

.25 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . 

.$0.64 

@$0.65 

Extras  . 

@« 

.63 

Average  extras  . . . . 

.  .60 

@ 

.61 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .40 

@ 

.58 

Firsts  . 

.  .33 

@ 

.45 

Pacific  Coast,  white  . . 

.  .50 

@ 

.60 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.  .64 

@ 

.65 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .58 

@’ 

.60 

Common  to  good  . . . 

.  .29 

@ 

.45 

DRESSER  POULTRY,  SQUABS,  RABBITS 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

,$0.44@$0.48 

Fair  to  good  . 

.  .30  @ 

.40 

Roosters  . . . 

.16  @ 

.25 

Fowls  . 

.  .24  @ 

.34 

Ducks  . 

.26 

Geese  . . 

.26 

Turkeys,  dry,  nearby  toms. 

.$0.42@$0.46 

Hens  . 

.43 

Md.,  toms  . 

..  .42  @ 

.46 

Hens  . 

.  .40  @ 

.43 

Va.,  toms  . 

.  .40  @ 

.44 

Hens  . 

.  .38  @ 

.41 

Fair  to  good  . 

.  .32  @ 

.38 

Old  toms  . 

.  .28  @ 

.31 

Old  hens  . 

.  .30  @ 

.35 

Northwestern,  toms  . . . . 

.  .41  @ 

.43 

Hens  . . 

.40 

Wn.,  toms  . 

.  .38  @ 

.41 

Hens  . 

.  .37 @ 

.38 

Oklahoma,  toms  . 

.  .37  @ 

.40 

Hens  . 

.  .36  @ 

.37 

Kentucky,  toms  . 

.40 

Hens  . 

.  .36  @ 

.37 

Texas,  toms  . 

,.  .37 @ 

.39 

Hens  . 

.  .35  @ 

.36 

Poor  to  good  . 

.  .30  @ 

.35 

Old  toms  . 

.30 

Old  hens  . 

.34 

Turkeys,  iced,  Md.  toms  . . 

.  .38  @ 

.42 

Hens  . 

.  .37  @ 

.40 

Va.,  toms  . 

.  .37  @ 

.40 

Hens  . 

.  .36  @ 

.38 

Wn.,  toms  . 

.  .35  @ 

.39 

Hens  . 

.  .34  @ 

.37 

Poor  to  good . 

.  .30  @ 

.34 

Old  toms  . 

.  .27  @ 

.29 

Old  hens  . 

.  .30  @ 

.32 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

.  .55  @ 

.75 

Dark,  doz . 

.  2.50  @ 

3.50 

Culls  . 

.  1.50@ 

2.00 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair  . . 

.  .25  @ 

.45 

Jacks,  pair  . 

.  .85  @  1.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Fowls,  lb . 

Oliirkens  . . 

.  .$0.25 @$0.29 
. .  .20  @  .35 

Roosters  . . 

.18 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits  . 

. .  .23  @  .25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . . . 

.$11.50@14.00 
..  8.00  @  9.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice,  lb. . $0.20@$0.22 

Good  to  prime  . . 17  @  .29 

Culls  . 13  @  .16 

Lambs,  h.h.,  each . 8.00@14.00 

Pigs,  30  to  20  lbs . 17  @  .22 

Steers,  100  lbs . 23.00  @25.50 

Bulls  . 14.00  @15.00 

Cows  . 16.00@17.00 

POTATOES 

Longs  Island,  150  lbs . $1.00@$2.25 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 75@  1.90 

Maine,  150  lbs . 1.85 @  2.15 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 2.00(1/)  3.25 

Bu.  bskt . 1.00 @  1.35 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.00@$1.25 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .20 

Cabbage,  ton  . 43.00@-50.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.25 @  2.00 

Cauliflower,  bu.  . .  1.00 @  2.50 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 80 @  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1.75@  4.50 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl..l5.00@16.00 


Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beaus,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl . 

Hubbard,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  . . .  . 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.  . . . 

DRIED  BEANS 


.50  @ 

4.00 

5.00@ 

8.00 

3.50  @ 

5.00 

1.50@ 

2.00 

2.00  @ 

9.00 

1.50  @ 

1.75 

.60@ 

.90 

2.75  @ 

3.00 

2.50@ 

3.00 

1.50@ 

6.00 

1.00@ 

3.00 

1.50@ 

1.75 

(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.25 @12.50 

Pea  .  9.65  @10.00 

Red  kidney  . 8.50@  S.75 


FRUITS 


Apples,  bu . $0.50@$3.50 

Bbl . 2.00@12.50 

Pears,  bbl . 3.00@  7.00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 3.00  (<i  4.00 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 45 @  .55 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  . 23.00@24.00 

No.  3 . 15.00@21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00  @25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@25.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1,  No.  Spring . 1.34 


No.  2  red  .  1.59% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.04% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 56% 

Barley  . 79% 

Rye  .  1.14% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.58  @  .60 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 75  @  .80 

Gathered  . 50  @  .70 

Fowls,  lb . 40 @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45 @  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02@  .03 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15@  .20 

String  beans,  lb . 30@  .35 

Lima  beans,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Peas,  lb . 40@  .45 

Lettuce,  head . 05@  .15 

Onions,  lb . 10 @  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 05  @  .10 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Probably  the  two  vegetables  commanding  the 
most  widespread  interest  at  present  time  are 
cabbage  and  onions.  Prices  on  cabbage  espe¬ 
cially  are  unusually  high  for  the  season  and 
nothing  has  appeared  as  yet  to  weaken  the  sit¬ 
uation.  In  fact,  a  recent  report  states  that  the 
volume  of  northern  cabbage  to  ship  is  lowest 
in  five  years,  and  on  Nov.  1  the  estimate  of 
9,000  carloads  held  by  growers  is  only  about  one- 
half  as  much  as  a  year  ago.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  the  market  has  held  firm  with  best  New 
York  Danish  selling  in  Philadelphia  at  $43.45, 
fancy  $49  a  ton.  Onions  have  been  tending  up¬ 
ward  this  Fall  until  best  Colorado  and  other 
western  yellow  varieties  medium  to  large  have 
been  selling  around  $5  per  100-lb.  sack.  York 
States  ranged  $3  to  $4  a  sack.  Recently  nearby 
Savoy  cabbage  has  been  more  plentiful  with 
growers  cleaning  up  their  fields  before  too 
severe  weather  sets  in.  Spinach  has  been  very 
dull  the  last  few  days  with  liberal  supplies, 
good  spinach  ranging  65  to  90c  with  a  little 
Maryland  spinach  bringing  $1  bushel.  There 
has  been  a  limited  demand  for  endive,  escarole, 
broccoli,  etc.,  Virginia  broccoli  selling  $1.25  to 
$2  bushel  and  nearby  75c  to  $1.25  a  bushel. 
Long  Island  cauliflower  is  becoming  a  little 
scarce,  the  little  received  working  out  at  $1.25 
to  $2.50  crate.  Celery  held  steady  at  $1  to 
$2.75,  few  $3  per  2-3  crate  in  the  rough  as  to 
quality.  California  half-crates  were  quoted  at 
$4  and  full  crates  $5  to  $7.50  as  to  size.  Sweet 
potatoes  held  steady  to  firm,  fancy  kiln  dried 
from  Maryland  and  Delaware  moving  at  $1.35  to 
$1.50  bushel,  and  ordinary  65c  to  $1  bushel. 
Nearby  sweets  brought  65e  to  $1.10  per  %-bu. 
as  to  quality.  White  potatoes  continue  more  or 
less  dull  although  a  slight  advance  was  made 
recently  in  the  carlot  market,  best  Pennsylvania 
round  whites  in  150-lb.  sacks  selling  $1.50  to 
$1.70  a  sack.  Brussels  sprouts  were  dull  at  12 
to  15c  quart,  the  market  not  cleaning  up  as  it 
should.  There  has  been  a  lull  in  the  demand 
for  apples  as  is  not  uncommon  after  Thanks¬ 
giving.  Supplies  were  fairly  liberal  and  fancy 
fruit  held  about  steady.  New  York,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  3-in.  Twenty-Ounce  and  2% -in.  Grimes  from 
Delaware  were  quoted  at  $4  a  barrel.  Virginia 
Romes  ranged  $3.50  to  $4,  and  Staymans 
brought  up  to  $5  a  barrel  in  the  carlot  market. 
New  Jersey  Smokehouse  2%-in.  and  up  sold  at 
$1.75,  the  same  as  York  State  R.  I.  Greenings. 
Cranberries  were  firm  at  $3.25  to  $3.50  bushel 
for  early  varieties,  and  $3.75  to  $4  bu.  box  on 
late  varieties. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  market  on  eggs  held  firm.  Receipts  for 
the  week  ending  Dec.  1  were  13,250  cases,  about 
,  the  same  as  for  the  week  previous.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  fine  fresh  eggs,  which  were  in  limited 
supply,  was  good,  fresh  extra  firsts  selling  at 
53c  and  firsts  at  47c.  Very  fancy  selected  can- 
died  fresh  eggs,  put  up  for  the  carton  trade, 
held  unchanged  all  the  week  at  64  to  66c.  Stor¬ 
age  packed  eggs  of  fine  quality  were  also  firmly 
held  at  34  to  35c.  Undergrade  eggs  were  a  lit¬ 
tle  quiet,  fresh  seconds  working  out  at  33  to 
34c,  storage  packed  seconds  at  31  to  32c  a 
dozen.  Cold  storage  holdings  of  eggs  continue 
to  be  somewhat  larger  than  a  year  ago,  Phila¬ 
delphia  having  about  102,000  cases  on  hand  on 
Dec.  3,  or  11,000  cases  more  than  last  season 
at  this  time.  Total  holdings  in  ten  principal 
markets  is  about  400,000  cases  heavier  than  last 
year  at  this  time. 

Immediately  following  Thanksgiving  there 
was  a  limited  supply  of  live  fowl  and  chickens, 
and  values  were  well  maintained,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  even  the  light  supplies 
were  more  than  adequate  to  meet  requirements. 
The  market  soon  weakened.  Live  fowl,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  to  sell  2  to  3c  higher  than  a 
week  ago,  live  fat  heavy  colored  birds  ranging 
31  to  32c.  Smaller  sizes  ranged  downward  to 
27c.  White  Leghorns  were  quoted  20  to  26c  as 


to  size.  Prices  on  Spring  chickens  declined  1 
to  31  to  32c  for  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,  and 
mixed  colors  ranged  29  to  30c.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  worked  out  at  26  to  28c  a  lb.  Live  broil¬ 
ers  held  steady  at  33  to  35c.  Ducks  moved 
readily  and  market  held  firm,  fancy  large  White 
Pekins  ranging  27  to  29c  and  small  Pekins  and 
mixed  colors  24  to  26c  a  lb.  Turkey  offerings 
were  in  excess  of  requirements  and  prices  de¬ 
clined,  prices  ranging  on  young  turkeys  30  to 
38c  as  to  quality.  The  dressed  poultry  market 
was  rather  quiet,  although  fancy  large  fowl  con¬ 
tinued  to  move  fairly  well.  Small-size  fowl 
and  chickens  moved  slowly.  Turkeys  were  very 
weak  following  Thanksgiving.  Fine  fat  fowl, 
barreled  packed  held  steady  at  32  to  33c,  with 
mediumweights  selling  28  to  31c.  Small  sold 
as  low  as  23c  a  lb.  Nearby  broilers,  barreled 
packed,  ranged  38  to  40c.  The  supply  of  ducks 
was  kept  well  cleaned  up,  fancy  bringing  27  to 
30c,  but  average  run  brought  only  23  to  25c  a 
lb.  Fresh-killed  geese  declined  lc  to  24  to  25c 
for  fancy,  and  20  to  23c  for  average  run.  Fresh- 
killed  turkeys  were  also  weak,  fancy  young  sell¬ 
ing  up  to  45e  and  poor  to  good  ranged  30  to 
40c  a  lb.  The  best  of  the  old  toms  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  35c  a  lb.  Cold  storage  holdings  of  dressed 
poultry  in  Philadelphia  on  Dec.  3  equaled  2,- 
614,325  lbs.,  compared  with  3,149,028  lbs.  a 
year  ago.  Total  holdings  in  ten  principal  mar¬ 
kets  on  Dec.  1  was  nearly  60,000.000  compared 
with  nearly  68,500,000  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Undergrade  hay  which  comprises  the  bulk  of 
the  offerings  was  dull.  The  better  grades,  how¬ 
ever,  moved  fairly  well,  with  best  Timothy 
ranging  $17.50  to  $18  a  ton,  and  No.  3,  $15  to 
$15.50  a  ton.  Timothy  clover  mixed.  No.  1, 
ranged  $16  to  $17.  and  No.  2,  $14  to  $15  a  ton. 
Straight  rye  straw  averaged  $19  a  ton,  and 
wheat  and  oat  straw  $14  a  ton.  B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55e;  best  dairy,  lb., 
52c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  60c;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
70c;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  45c;  minimum  weight, 
all  eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c;  cottage,  roll, 
5c;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13e;  butter¬ 
milk.  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  4c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  new  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  3c;  cabbage,  red.  head,  6c;  new  car¬ 
rots,  bch,  5c;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c;  cauliflower, 
lb.,  12%c;  endive,  lb.,  8c;  horseradish,  (£  pt., 
15c;  root,  lb.,  10c;  leek,  bch,  5c;  lettuce,  Ice¬ 
land,  head,  5c;  onions,  pk.,  30c;  pie  pumpkins, 
lb.,  10  to  15c;  new  potatoes,  pk.,  25c;  parsley, 
bch,  10c;  peppers,  doz.,  25c;  potatoes,  bu.,  85c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  radishes,  bch,  5c;  salsify, 
bch,  10c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  pk., 
30c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4c;  turnips,  rutabagas, 
lb..  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy,  fowls,  lb.,  38c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb.,  40c;  geese,  lb., 
35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  35c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  32c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12e;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  20c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  26c; 
hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  stew¬ 
ing  lamb,  lb.,  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to 
30c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  5Qc;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c;  sliced,  lb.,  45c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c; 
pork  loins,  lb.,  28c;  whole  hams,  lb.,  35c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.,  25c;  cider  vinegar, 
gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12e;  maple  sugar,  lb., 
35c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet  cider,  gal., 
40c;  strawberry  plants,  100,  75c;  hickorynuts, 
qt.,  15c;  cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  26  to  28c;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  25  to  33c;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  25  to  33c;  dressed, 
lb.,  40  to  45c;  springers,  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
Leghorns,  26c;  heavy,  30  to  33c;  squabs,  pair, 
75c  to  $1;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  45  to  55c;  dressed, 
60  to  70c;  butter,  lb.,  55  to  65c;  eggs,  60  to 
70c;  grade  A,  24-oz.,  case,  $18.50  to  $19;  fancy, 
white,  $20;  unclassified,  $15.50  to  $17;  retail, 
70c;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  55  to  60c;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  75c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.60;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  60c; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $2  to  $3;  honey,  qt.,  60 
to  75c;  cap,  25c;  lettuce,  crate,  75c  to  $1.65; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.50;  onions,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$2;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes, 
bu.,  70  to  80c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  60c;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  endive,  doz.,  50c. 

Fruits.— Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $3.75;  grapes, 
lb.,  2%  to  4c;  pears,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  prunes, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $12  to  $14; 
wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.50. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

A  plentiful  supply  of  western  and  southern 
apples  on  this  market  during  the  past  week  has 
influenced  a  very  quiet  market  on  the  normal 
supplies  of  ordinary  quality  native  stock  offered. 
McIntosh,  reported  as  a  very  light  crop,  are  gen¬ 
erally  lower  and  selling  slowly.  A  normal  de¬ 
mand  is  noted  on  beets,  carrots,  celery,  lettuce, 
mushrooms,  onions,  and  spinach.  Potatoes  con¬ 
tinue  inactive  at  unchanged  prices. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best.  Native  Baldwins,  ord.,  50c  to  $1;  fancy, 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  extra  fancy,  $2  to  $2.25.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  ord.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  fancy,  $2.75  to 
$3.35;  extra  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4  std.  bu.  box. 
TJ.  S.  1,  2(4  to  3-in.  Va.  Staymans,  $1.50  to 
$1.75.  Wash.,  extra  fancy  Delicious,  very  large, 
$2.25  to  $2.75  box. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  $1.25  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  white,  $1.25  std.  bu.  box;  Savoy,  mostly 
$1  to  $1.25  bbl.;  N.  Y.  Danish,  100-lb.  sacks, 
few  sales,  mostly  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  cut  off,  $1.25  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box;  Cal., 
crates,  $4  to  $4.25. 

Cauliflower. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  4-12  heads,  50  to  85c;  N.  Y.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50  crt. ;  Cal.,  erts.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native,  18  bchs.  white,  $2  to  $2.50;  Pas¬ 
cal,  $3  to  $4.50  std.  bu.  box;  N.  Y.,  2-3  erts., 
best,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  poorer  lower.  Cal.,  erts., 
mostly  $5  to  $6. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native,  (4 -bbl.  erts.,  $3  to  $4;  (4 
bbls.,  $0  to  $7.50,  few  $8. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand  good. 
Native  50-70  cukes,  med.  to  No.  1,  $6  to  $11; 
fancy,  mostly  $12;  few  higher,  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  H.  H.,  ord.,  18  heads,  35  to  75c;  few 
best  higher.  Cal.,  $3.50  to  $5  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  and  Pa.  fancy,  75c  to  $1,25,  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 


Native  yellows,  $1.50  to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box; 
Mass.,  100  lbs.,  $2.75  to  $3.50;  Valencias,  Span¬ 
ish,  $2.75  (4  cs.;  N.  Y.  med..  $3.50  100  lbs.; 
Mich.,  100  lbs.,  fancy  $5,  ord  $3  bag. 

Potatoes.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native.  75  to  85c  std.  bu.  box;  Me.,  100-lb. 
bags,  Gr.  Mts.,  $1.10  to  $1.20;  P.  E.  I.,  00-lb. 
sacks,  few  sales  $1.60  to  $1.70. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair  for 
best.  Native,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box;  Md.  and 
Va.,  bu  bskt.,  Savoy,  mostly  $1  to  $1.15. 

Squash.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  Blue  Hubbard,  $50  to  $60  ton;  Blue  Hub¬ 
bard,  $1.75  to  $2  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  im¬ 
proved.  II.  II.,  mostly  12(4  to  23c  lb.;  Cal. 
lugs,  best  $1.50  to  $2,  poorer  lower;  Ohio  H.  H., 
fancy,  mostly  $2.50  to  $2.75  10-lb.  bskt. 

Hay. — Supplies  plentiful,  demand  quiet;  mar¬ 
ket  overstocked.  No.  1  Timothy,  $24.50  to 
$25.50;  Eastern,  $18  to  $22;  Clover,  mixed,  $22 
to  $23  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery,  extras, 
51c;  firsts,  47  to  50c;  seconds,  45  to  46c  lb. 

Eggs.. — Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  66c;  mixed  colors,  65c;  white  ex¬ 
tras.  64c  doz.;  fresh  eastern  extras,  62c;  under¬ 
grades,  35  to  40c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  extras,  fresh, 
26  to  27c;  firsts,  new,  25  to  26c;  extras,  held, 
31(4  to  32c;  firsts,  held,  28  to  30c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea.,  $9.50  to 
$10;  Cal.  small  white,  $9.50  to  $9.75;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $9.50  to  $10;  Red  Kidney,  $8.75  to  $9; 
Limas,  $11  to  $11.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  active,  demand  good.  Receipts 
of  domestic  at  Boston  for  week  ending  Dec.  1, 
1928,  364.100  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  46c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  38  to  39c;  (4  blood,  combing,  51  to  52c; 
clothing,  43  to  44c;  %  blood,  combing,  56c; 
clothing,  51  to  52c;  (4  blood,  combing,  54  to 
55c;  clothing,  45  to  47c;  low  (4  blood,  48  to  49c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  $1.10  to 
$1.15;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03;  (4  blood,  combing, 
$1.08  to  $1.10;  clothing,  97c  to  $1;  %  blood, 
combing,  $1  to  $1.05;  clothing,  92  to  97c;  (4 
blood,  combing,  93  to  96c;  clothing,  80  to  S5c; 
low  (4  blood,  combing,  82  to  87c.  Terr,  mostly, 
combing,  $1.12  to  $1.15;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.50; 
(4  blood,  combing,  $1.08  to  $1.12;  clothing,  98c 
to  $1.03;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.02  to  $1.07; 
clothing,  95  to  98c;  (4  blood,  combing,  95c  to 
$1;  clothing,  90  to  93e;  low  (4  blood,  combing, 
87  to  90c. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  good.. 
950  to  1,100  lbs.,  good  ........ 

800  lbs.  up,  medium  . 

Common  . 

Heifers,  850  lbs.  down,  good  . . . . 

Common  and  medium  . 

Cows,  good  . 

Common  and  medium  . 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  . 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  . 

Cutter-medium  . 

Calves,  500  lbs.  down,  med.-ch.  . 

Cull-com . 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good-ch . 

Medium  . 

Cull-Com . 


.$12.75(5)13.50 
.  .13.00@13.50 
.  .11.75(5)13.00 
. .  9.50@11.75 
.  .11.50(5)12.50 
. .  8.50@11.50 
. .  9.50@10.00 
. .  7.50@  9.50 
. .  5.00(5)  7.50 
. .  9.25(5 10.50 
. .  8.00@  9.25 
..12.50(517.00 
. .  7.00@12.50 
.  .16.00(518.00 
.  .12.50(5  16.00 
. .  8.00@12.50 


HOGS 

Heavyweights,  250-350,  med.-ch _ $S.90@$9.30 

Mediumweight,  200-250,  med.-ch...  9.15(5)9.30 

Lightweight,  160-200,  med.-ch .  9.00(5  9.30 

Little  lights,  130-160,  med.-ch . 8.50(5)  9.15 

SI.  pigs,  90-130,  med.-ch .  8.000  8.75 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  It.  wts.  exc .  7.50@  8.00 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  lbs.  down,  gd.-ch . $13.75@14.25 

92  lbs.  down,  medium  . 12.50<§13.75 

All  weights,  cull-com . 8.00@12.50 

Yearling  wethers, 

110  lbs.  down,  med.-ch . 7.50@11.00 

Ewes,  120  lbs.  down,  med.-ch . 5.50@  6.75 

120-150  lbs.,  med-ch . 5.00@  6.50 

All  weights,  cull-com . .  3.00^  5.50 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbls.,  N.  Y.,  2(4 -in.  Kings,  $4.75  to 
$5;  ^a.,  ungraded,  2(4-in.  Yorks,  $3.50  to  $3.75; 
bu.  bskt,  N.  Y.,  2(4-in.  Baldwins,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  Wagener  and  Ilubbardstons,  $1.40;  Kings, 
$1.50  to  $1.65;  Va.  and  W.  Va.,  2(4-in.  Grimes, 
$1.50;  Staymans,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  unclassified 
Staymans,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Delicious,  $1.75; 
Cabbage,  Wis.  and  N.  Y.,  bbl.,  Danish  seed, 
$3.25  to  $3.50;  Carrots,  Ill.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
100-lb.  sacks,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Ohio,  doz.  bchs,  35 
to  40c;  Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  double  erts,  $2.75  to 
$3;  celery,  N.  Y.,  2-3  erts,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  cran¬ 
berries,  Mass,  and  N.  J.,  (4  bbl.  crt,  $8  to  $9 
grapes,  N.  Y.,  12-qt.  bskt,  50  to  55c;  kale,  Va. 
bbl.,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  bu.,  $1  to  $1.15;  mush 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt,  90c  to  $1.25;  onions,  100-lb 
sacks.  No.  Is,  yellows,  $4  to  $4.50;  parsnips 
bu.,  $1.50;  potatoes,  150-lb.  sacks,  U.  S.  No.  Is 
Me.,  Gr.  Mts.,  $1.75  to  $2;  N.  Y.  and  Pa 
round  whites,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  rutabagas,  Ca 
nadian.  100-lbs.,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  spinach,  bu. 
$1  to  $1.25;  sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbls.,  No.  Is, 
yellow,  $3.50;  N.  J.,  bu.,  No.  Is,  yellows,  $2  to 
$2.25;  Md.,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy,  $21  to  $21.50;  standard  Tim¬ 
othy,  $19.50  to  $20.50;  No.  2,  $16.50  to  $17.50; 
No.  3,  $14.50  to  $15.50;  No.  1  light  clover 
mixed,  $19  to  $20;  No.  2.  $16.50  to  $17.50;  No. 

1,  light  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $23;  No.  2,  $19 
to  $20;  No.  1  clover  hay,  $26  to  $27;  No.  2,  $20 
to  $21;  No.  1  heavy  clover  mixed,  $24  to  $23; 
No.  1  Alfalfa  hay,  second  cutting,  $30  to  $31; 
standard  Alfalfa,  $27  to  $28;  No.  2,  $24  to 
$25;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $13  to  $13.50;  No.  2, 
$12  to  $13;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $11  to  $11.50;  No. 

2,  $10.50  to  $11;  No.  1  rye  straw,  $15  to  $16; 
No.  2,  $13.50  to  $14. 

EGGS 

Local,  fresh  select,  whites,  56  to  58e;  browns, 
53  to  55c;  current  receipts,  38  to  40c;  pullet 
eggs,  40  to  50c  per  dozen. 

POULTRY 

Fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens,  42c;  hog, 
dressed,  38c;  live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  27  to 
29c;  Leghorns,  20  to  22c;  roosters,  18  to  19e; 
springers,  heavy,  28  to  30c;  Leghorns,  25  to 
26c;  ducks,  23  to  25c;  geese,  22  to  25c  lb. 


Baltimore  Markets 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  Pa.  and  W. 
Md.  and  nearby,  Staymans  and  Yorks,  TJ.  S. 
No.  1,  2(4-in.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  ungraded,  75  to 
90c;  cranberries,*  early  varieties,  half  bbls.,  $6 
to  $8;  late  Howes,  $7.50  to  $8.75;  beets,  near¬ 
by,  bch,  4  to  5c;  Brussels  sprouts,  N.  Y.,  qt., 
15  to  20c;  cabbage,  N.  Y.,  ton,  Danish  type, 
$40  to  $45;  carrots,  bu.  bskt,  $1,25  to  $1.40; 
nearby,  bch.,  4  to  6c;  cauliflower,  L.  I.,  erts., 
$2.50  to  $2.75;  few,  $3;  celery,  N.  Y.  2-3  erts, 
rough,  best,  $3  to  $3.50;  poorer,  $1.25  to  $2.50; 
kale,  Va.,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25;  nearby,  50  to  75c; 
lettuce,  Va.,  erts,  2-doz.,  Big  Boston,  fair, 
$1.50;  onions,  Mass.,  100-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  No. 
Is,  medium  to  large,  $4  to  $4.25;  York  State, 
small  to  medium,  $3  to  $3.50;  mid-western,  me¬ 
dium  to  large,  $4.50  to  $5;  potatoes,  Pa.,  150- 
lb.  sack,  round  whites,  U.  S.  No.  Is,  $1.65  to 
$1.75;  100-lb.  sacks,  90c  to  $1;  few,  $1.10; 
sweet  potatoes,  bbl.,  N.  0.,  yellows,  mostly 
$2.25;  E.  S'.  Md.,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  turnips, 
nearby,  14-qt.  hprs,  20  to  35e. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  old,  4-lb.  and  over, 
27  to  28c;  3  to  3(4  lbs.,  20  to  22c;  Leghorns, 

18  to  20c;  young,  colored,  28  to  30c;  Leghorns, 

24  to  26c;  turkeys,  young,  9-lb.  and  over,  40c; 

old  hens,  36  to  38c;  old  toms,  35  to  36c. 
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of 


Reach  for 
a  Lucky 
instead  of 
a  sweet 


eating  sweets-” 


Lady  Grace 
Drummond  Hay, 

only  female  passenger 
on  the  Graf  Zeppelin. 


Lady  Grace 
Drummond  Hay, 

first  woman  to  fly  the  Atlantic 
from  Europe  to  the 
United  States. 


The  fact  that  ive  were  not  permitted  to  smoke  from 
the  time  the  Qraf  Zeppelin  left  Friedrichshafen  until 
we  landed  at  Lakehurst  only  increased  my  appetite 
for  a  Lucky  Strike ♦  Oh,  how  good  that  first  one  tasted! 
Fm  really  keen  for  Lucky  Strike — the  toasted  flavor 
is  delightful .  I  smoke  a  Lucky  instead  of  eating 
sweets — that’s  what  many  men  have  been  doing  for 
years ♦  I  think  it  high  time  we  women  smoked  Luckies 
and  kept  our  figures  trim.” 

Lady  Grace  Drummond  Hay 

The  modern  common  sense  way — reach  for  a  Lucky 
instead  of  a  sweet.  Everyone  is  doing  it — men  keep 
healthy  and  fit,  women  retain  a  trim  figure. 

Lucky  Strike,  the  finest  tobaccos,  skilfully  blended, 
then  toasted  to  develop  a  flavor  which  is  a  delightful 
alternative  for  that  craving  for  sweets. 

Toasting  frees  Lucky  Strike  from  impurities.  20,679 
doctors  recognize  this  when  they  say  Luckies  are  less 
irritating  than  other  cigarettes.  Athletes,  who  must 
keep  fit,  testify  that  Luckies  do  not  harm  their  wind 
nor  physical  condition.  That’s  why  Luckies  have 
always  been  the  favorite  of  those  men  who  want  to 
keep  in  tip-top  shape  and  realize  the  danger  of  over¬ 
weight. 

A  reasonable  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  diet  is  rec¬ 
ommended,  but  the  authorities  are  overwhelming 
that  too  many  fattening  sweets  are  harmful  and  that 
too  many  such  are  eaten  by  the  American  people. 
So,  for  moderation’s  sake  we  say:  — 

“REACH  FOR  A  LUCKY 
INSTEAD  OF  A  SWEET.” 


It’s  toasted 

No  Throat  Irritation -No  Cough. 

©  1928,  The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Manufacturers 


Coast  to  coast  radio  hook-up 
every  Saturday  night  through 
the  National  Broadcasting 
Company’s  network.  The  Lucky 
Strike  Dance  Orchestra  in  “The 
Tunes  that  made  Broadway, 
Broadway.” 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Still  Away. — Well,  here  it  is,  three 
days  before  Thanksgiving  and  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  is  still  away.  It  was  live  weeks  last 
Friday  since  the  Parson  went  down  to 
Washington  with  her  to  speak  at  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The 
Parson  returned  in  about  a  week,  but  she 
has  been  down  making  her  old  friends  a 
good  visit.  For  a  couple  of  weeks  she  has 
been  down  around  Richmond,  and  last 
heard  from  she  was  down  in  Hampton, 
Virginia.  Everyone  seems  to  want  her  to 
stay  a  little  longer  than  she  planned,  and 
some  she  had  not  planned  to  see  came 
right  after  her  with  a  car,  and  so  what 
can  she  do?  Really  the  trip  will  do  her 
a  lot  of  good.  She  writes  that  it  “will 
last  her  for  20  years.”  The  Parson  has 
to  speak  down  near  New  York  on  Dec. 
11,  and  she  will  probably  come  up  and 
meet  him  at  that  time.  She  was  to  be 
home  for  Thanksgiving  sure — but  she 
says  time  flies  when  one  is  visiting.  Some¬ 
one  always  gets  a  letter  off  every  day  and 
quite  often  the  Parson  sees  two  going  out 
to  the  box.  We  have  had  line  help  in 
the  house,  and  plan  to  keep  the  same  help 
for  some  time — we  hope  a  good  long  time 
■ — after  she  gets  home.  Then  she  will  have 
time  to  do  up  some  mending  and  sewing. 
This  work  with  her  is  a  good  deal  what 
farm  work  is  to  the  Parson — always 
waiting  to  be  done — and  when  you  do  it 
you  feel  as  though  you  were  kinder  steal¬ 
ing  time  from  something  else. 

The  Children. — Ta,  who  is  now  11, 
and  the  Parson  supposes  he  will  have  to 
write  of  him  as  “Charles”  pretty  soon, 
has  missed  his  mother  in  more  ways  than 
one,  and  will  have  to  be  toned  down  quite 
a  bit.  Shelley  tells  the  Parson  that  at 
the  last  choir  rehearsal  he  had  “Ta”  act 
out  something  fierce,  and  he  took  him  by 
the  collar  and  more  or  less  wiped  the  floor 
with  him.  He  has  been  working  at  the 
piano  quite  a  bit  under  Shelley’s  care  and 
was  going  to  stay  home  from  one  church 
yesterday  and  only  go  to  church  a  half  a 
day.  But  the  poor  fellow’s  heart  was  so 
broken  over  this  that  the  Parson  finally 
let  the  boy  go  to  church  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  ten  o’clock  at  night.  But  it 
was  a  great  day  that  we  had  of  it. 

A  Real  Sunday. — You  see  it  was  the 
nineteenth  annual  Church  Family  Thanks¬ 
giving  at  the  old  church  down  in  the 
woods.  The  place  was  nearly  filled,  and 
a  fine  service  we  had,  with  a  celebration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Then  while  the 
children  began  their  practice  of  Christ¬ 
mas  carols,  the  good  women  folks  got  the 
dinner  on  the  table.  There  was  roast 
capon  and  chicken  and  a  great  chicken 
pie  (three  chickens)  and  a  great  dish  of 
escallopecl  oysters  (the  man  got  up  before 
daylight  to  open  the  oysters)  and  celery 
and  rolls  and  cranberry  sauce,  and  jam 
and  pies  and  cakes  and  so  forth.  Wasn’t 
it  wonderful  for  those  farm  folks  way 
down  there  to  have  such  a  Sunday  to¬ 
gether?  Sister  played  the  organ  and 
Clossie  drove  the  big  Buick  for  us  and 
played  the  violin.  The  weather  was  per¬ 
fect,  and  the  boys  found  time  to  get  in  a 
good  ball  game  with  the  playground  ball. 
A  new  family  is  moving  in  fairly  near  the 
church,  and  had  the  wife  and  baby  come 
Saturday  as  expected,  they  would  all  have 
been  down  with  us  for  the  day,  and 
wouldn’t  that  have  been  quite  a  welcome 
for  them  ! 

Children  Again. — Speaking  of  the 
way  children  behave,  or  rather  the  way 
they  don’t  behave,  isn’t  it  awful?  What 
are  parents  thinking  of  and  what  are  we 
coming  to  if  children  are  to  grow  up  to 
do  exactly  as  they  please,  caring  for  no¬ 
body  and  nothing?  That  fellow  “Red” 
the  Parson  wrote  about  last  time  has  im¬ 
proved  somewhat,  but  it  is  still  hard  for 
him  to  have  any  idea  of  taking  any  care 
of  his  clothes — especially  his  shoes.  He 
will  slambang  right  through  anything — 
mud  and  water  and  dry  ground  all  look 
the  same  to  him.  The  Parson  found  him 
a  nice  new  pair  of  slippers  that  were  too 
small  for  the  boys — he  put  them  on  and 
went  right  over  and  milked  and  did  the 
chores  in  them.  We  looked  him  up  a  good 
red  sweater,  not  a  hole  in  it.  To  be  sure 
it  was  a  woman’s  sweater,  buttoning  on 
the  right  side,  but  he  didn’t  know  the  dif¬ 
ference.  However,  he  put  it  on  and  went 
right  over  to  clean  out  the  henhouse  in  it. 
Parents  today,  so  many  of  them,  seem 
absolutely  helpless  in  face  of  what  small 
children  may  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
do.  An  officer  of  the  law  was  telling  the 
Parson  the  other  day  about  how  he  was 
phoned  for  to  come  right  down  to  a  house 
where  an  unruly  boy  was  tipping  over 
chairs  and  kicking  the  furniture,  etc.  The 
officer  rushed  down  to  the  house  to  try 
to  overcome  this  ruthless  monster — and 
found  it  was  a  boy  four  and  half  years 
old  the  parents  had  phoned  him  about ! 
There  is  no  need  of  beating  and  pounding 
children,  but  you  can  take  them  by  the 
collar  and  just  help  round  to  where  they 
belong  when  talking  and  kindness  doesn’t 
work.  And  then,  too,  the  father  should 
help,  especially  in  regard  to  the  boys.  You 
know  about  the  young  couple  that  sat 
down  to  supper,  and  the  bride  had  made 
some  biscuits.  “What  do  you  think  of 
my  biscuits?”  she  said.  “Why,  they  are 
fine — fine,”  he  answered.  “But  really, 
dear,  I  wouldn’t  make  any  more.”  “Not 


make  any  more?  What  do  you  mean?” 
she  cried.  “Well,  you  see,  darling,”  came 
the  answer,  “you  are  too  light  for  such 
heavy  work.” 

Nov.  28th. — Here  it  is  the  night  before 
Thanksgiving.  “Red”  is  practising  on  his 
drums.  We  are  having  him  take  a  lesson 
a  week  over  in  town  and  he  is  getting 
along  first  rate.  He  is  now  doing  the  roll. 
Shelley  has  had  him  singing  for  an  hour 
or  so  and  “Red”  will  land  in  the  church 
choir  the  first  thing  he  knows.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  terribly  trying  in  many  ways. 
What  a  terrible  crime  to  bring  up  boys 
that  way !  Sometimes  the  Parson  won¬ 
ders  if  the  authorities  ought  not  to  step 
right  in,  break  up  such  families,  and  put 
the  children  where  they  can  be  taught  to 
be  fairly  decent  and  clean  and  to  behave. 
When  they  grow  up,  many  of  them,  the 
State  has  to  take  them  over  anyway,  and 
they  are  a  terrible  care  and  expense.  Tak¬ 
ing  everything  into  account,  it  costs  $750 
every  time  a  child  is  brought  into  court, 
and  over  200,000  pass  through  our  courts 
every  year.  In  a  very  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  by  a  Yale  professor  it  was  learned 
that  the  home  has  the  most  influence  over 
a  child,  the  “gang”  it  goes  with  has  the 
next  most,  and  as  for  shaping  conduct  for 
the  better  both  the  day  school  and  the 
Sunday  school  ranked  at  zero. 

Public  Speaking. — The  Parson  has 
done  much  speaking  about  the  State  this 
Fall.  Last  week  be  was  speaking  at  a 
County  Farm  Bureau  meeting.  He  noted 
while  hearing  their  reports  that  the  poul- 
trymen  are  the  hardest  put  to  it  of  any 
of  the  farmers  of  the  State.  The  diseases 
they  have  to  contend  with  are  something 


terrible.  It  is  almost  appalling  how  many 
of  the  big  fellows  are  forced  out  of  the 
business.  Among  other  things  the  Parson 
spoke  of  was  what  might  be  called  locality 
competition,  that  is  so  fierce  now.  While 
down  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
some  time  ago,  a  good  woman  told  him 
how  hard  it  was  now  to  get  along  trying 
to  sell  garden  stuff.  When  they  got  their 
celery  and  tomatoes  into  Philadelphia  the 
market  was  always  stocked  with  the  same 
produce  from  farther  south  or  west.  And 
is  not  this  about  the  case  with  potatoes 
this  year?  Eastern  Shore  went  into  pota¬ 
toes  and  shipped  them  north,  price  or  no 
price.  Just  load  up  the  cars  and  send 
them  along.  New  Jersey  follows  on  their 
heels  with  potatoes  and  the  market  was 
glutted.  Then  comes  Long  Island  and 
the  market  is  full  of  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland.  Then  comes  Southern  New 
England  and  then  there  is  nothing  doing, 
as  Long  Island  is  not  yet  unloaded,  and 
then  came  Maine,  but  no,  Southern  New 
England  is  late  and  still  trying  to  dump 
at  almost  any  price.  And  last  of  all  came 
Prince  Edward  Island,  averaging  for  the 
farmer  30.1  cents  a  bushel.  Among  other 
engagements  for  December,  the  Parson  is 
to  speak  on  the  second  day  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Grange  meeting  in  Spring- 
field  in  the  afternoon  in  the  city  audito¬ 
rium — Dec.  12.  Many  of  our  readers  will 
be  there,  and  the  Parson  certainly  hopes 
they  will  all  come  up  and  speak  to  him. 
The  other  Saturday  night  he  had  a  won¬ 
derful  time  speaking  to  a  Men’s  Bible 
Class  State  convention,  with  640  men 
present.  Sunday  before  last  he  preached 
at  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  in  Hartford 
to  a  wonderful  congregation,  telling  them, 
as  he  always  tells  city  people,  about  the 
people  who  live  out  on  the  farms — far  out 
on  the  lonely  roads. 

Two  Families. — Two  families  have 
recently  moved  into  two  farms  way  down 
county.  The  Parson  hopes  lie  is  wrong, 
but  as  for  one  of  the  families  he  cannot 
see  how  they  are  goin  to  possibly  get 
along.  Perhaps  they  will,  but  unless  a 
lot  of  capital  shows  up  from  some  un¬ 
expected  quarter — and  it  is  not  apt  to — 
there  is  nothing  but  sorrow  and  disap¬ 
pointment  ahead.  The  other  family  has 
moved  onto  a  much  poorer  place,  but  the 
Parson  hadn’t  talked  with  that  woman 
five  minutes  before  he  cast  away  all  worry 
about  their  getting  by.  There  are  six 
children  in  this  latter  family,  too.  “You 


can  do  quite  a  bit  picking  huckleberries 
here,”  mentioned  the  Parson.  “Oh,  yes, 
certainly,  we’ve  picked  huckleberries 
Summer  after  Summer  where  we  were, 
and  done  well  on  them,”  came  the  answer. 
“Then,  too,”  she  went  on,  “we  have  al¬ 
ready  been  in  the  woods  getting  greens  to 
wind  Christmas  wreaths  with.  The  chil¬ 
dren  love  to  help  me  do  it  and  we  can 
make  them  so  fast.”  This  man  has  a  pair 
of  horses  and  is  already  working  at  a 
sawmill.  Huckleberries,  Christmas  trim¬ 
ming,  and  charcoal,  these  three  are  the 
mortgage-paying  trinity  on  the  backwoods 
farm  of  Connecticut. 

A  Cute  Dog. — The  Parson  stopped  at  a 
place  down  country  the  other  day  where 
the  woman  had  been  a  reader  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  years,  but  had  never  seen 
the  Parson.  The  latter  commented  on  the 
big,  fine-looking  dog  they  owned.  “Well, 
he  has  one  trick  anyway,”  said  the  woman. 
“He  is  fairly  crazy  to  go  in  the  car  with 
us,  but  we  do  not  take  him,  as  he  is  a 
little  inclined  to  run  away.  But  what  do 
you  suppose  this  dog  does?  When  he  sees 
any  signs  of  our  going  in  the  car,  he  will, 
if  possible,  disappear  and  can  nowhere  he 
found.  So  of  course  we  have  to  go  with¬ 
out  him.  Then  when  we  are  down  the 
road  a  mile  or  so,  if  he  doesn’t  appear, 
barking  and  leaping  with  joy.  So  of 
course  there  is  nothing  to  do  hut  to  take 
him  in,  and  we  are  always  in  too  much 
of  a  hurry  to  take  him  back  home,  so 
along  he  goes.” 

Real  Movies. — Some  time  ago  the 
Parson  wrote  that  the  boys  didn’t  seem 
to  care  about  going  to  the  movies,  and 
practically  none  of  the  household  ever 
went.  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  is  that 
we  seem  to  have  real  movies  right  here  at 
home.  It  is  a  good  deal  as  Delly  Dike 
said  up  in  Vermont,  many  years  ago  when 
he  went  down  to  the  big  town  :  “Some¬ 
thing  going  on  in  Boston  most  every 
night.”  Perhaps  you  will  remember  about 
the  woman  we  got  into  the  hospital,  and 
Mrs.  Parson  kept  the  baby  here  for  a 


couple  of  weeks,  and  they  gave  the  Par¬ 
son  a  calf  and  he  brought  it  home  in  the 
back  of  the  Ford,  and  they  seemed  very 
appreciative  and  were  always  sending 
something  home  when  he  called  there. 
But  the  oldest  boy  (oldest  of  seven  boys) 
was  out  of  work,  and  so  they  wrote  for 
the  Parson  to  get  him  a  job,  and  the  Par¬ 
son  said,  “Let  him  come  up  nearer  the 
city  and  he  will  stand  a  much  better 
chance.”  So  he  came  up  and  got  some 
work  here  and  there,  but  nothing  perma¬ 
nent.  The  boy  is  a  very  nice  and  a  very 
bright  boy,  and  wants  to  go  to  school,  and 
said  himself  he  could  not  stay  home  any 
longer,  and  would  run  away  if  he  had  to 
go  back,  and  the  Parson  could  not  bear 
to  send  him  back,  knowing  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  he  got  into  here. 

Got  Him  Started. — So  the  Parson  got 
into  touch  with  a  man  who  had  wonder¬ 
fully  helped  him  in  his  work  before,  and 
this  man  said  he  would  give  $200  toward 
the  boy’s  going  to  trade  school.  This  was 
to  keep  him  along  till  Spring,  when  he 
could  earn  some  money  himself.  Before 
starting  in  the  trade  school  we  went 
down  to  the  house  Saturday  night  and 
took  down  a  big  stew  piece  of  meat,  a  lot 
of  Hamburg  steak,  a  lot  of  rolls  and  a 
ten-dollar  bill.  But  no ;  the  father  kept 
phoning  up  that  he  must  come  home. 
Nothing  to  come  home  for,  only  the  boy 
seemed  to  be  showing  a  little  mind  of  his 
own,  and  he  is  going  on  sixteen.  So  the 
father  got  a  warrant  sworn  out  for  the 
boy  as  a  vagrant,  and  the  police  came  out 
and  served  it  on  him,  and  then  instead  of 
locking  him  up  the  chief  of  police  imme¬ 
diately  put  him  under  the  Parson’s  cus¬ 
tody,  pending  a  hearing.  Thus  the  boy 
was  legally  under  the  Parson  now. 

The  Rumpus. — But*  that  night  as  we 
were  eating  supper  there  came  a  light  tap 
on  the  door,  and  when  Sister  opened  it 
there  stood  the  boy’s  mother,  saying  she 
wanted  to  speak  to  him.  The  Parson 
warned  the  boy  to  be  careful  and  told  her 
to  come  in.  But  she  wouldn’t,  and  said 
she  must  speak  to  him  outside.  She  stood 
just  inside  the  door  talking ;  suddenly  she 
grabbed  his  hand  to  pull  him  out,  and 
that  instant  another  hand  reached  round 
the  door — his  father’s — and  that  grabbed 
him.  By  that  time  the  Parson  had  hold 
of  him  to  keep  him  inside,  and  then  such 
boys  as  were  at  home  pitched  in  and  the 
fun  began,  kicking  and  biting  and  threat¬ 
ening  to  kill  the  Parson  and  what  not. 


Some  time !  Sister  phoned  for  the  police 
and  a  couple  of  the  neighbors  came  over. 
We  had  the  man  firmly  held  when  the 
police  came  and  handcuffed  him  and  took 
both  him  and  her  off  to  the  station  to 
spend  the  night.  The  Parson  never  likes 
to  go  to  law  or  appeal  to  law  or  the  police 
if  it  can  possibly  be  helped,  but  this 
man — an  Italian — went  to  the  law  him¬ 
self  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  law, 
so  there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  There 
was  another  hearing  the  next  morning  in 
police  court,  and  the  boy  was  continued 
under  the  Parson’s  care  as  probation  offi¬ 
cer  for  further  investigation  of  the  home 
and  the  whole  matter,  and  another  hear¬ 
ing  will  be  held  Dec.  3rd  to  see  what  will 
be  done.  The  Parson  doubts  very  much 
if  any  court  in  the  land  will  take  the  boy 
out  of  a  trade  school  where  lie  is  getting 
along  fine  and  send  him  back.  The  boy 
spent  a  day  going  over  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  trade  school  and  decided  on 
the  textile  business.  This  makes  his  father 
perfectly  furious,  as  he  wants  him  to  be 
a  carpenter  like  himself.  But  When  the 
boy  sees  how  his  father  has  made  out  at 
this  business,  he  rebels,  and  then,  too,  he 
has  no  taste  for  carpentering.  “Anything 
but  farming  or  carpentering,”  says  the 
lad.  He  is  musical,  and  Shelley  helps 
him  nights  along  that  line. 

But  this  will  have  to  be  continued  in 
the  Parson’s  next. 


Color  in  the  Kitchen 

Because  our  kitchen  is  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  house,  and  because  of  so 
much  talk  of  yellow  being  the  best  color 
in  such  a  location  we  have  been  using- 
yellow  in  many  shades  for  several  years, 
and  I  fully  agree  with  Mother  Bee  that 
yellow  is  a  tiresome  color  to  live  with. 
At  present  the  walls  are  cream  yellrnv 
with  just  a  tinge  of  tan  (our  painter 
mixed  it  himself).  It  is  the  best  shade 
so  far  and  we’ve  tried  several  shades  of 
yellow  from  pumpkin  to  lemon.  The  wood¬ 
work  is  cypress  and  was  varnished  in  the 
natural  shade  and  its  beautiful  brown 
seems  to  increase  in  beauty  with  age. 

The  built-in  cupboards,  kitchen  cabinet, 
etc.,  are  all  the  same  brown,  and  as  the 
kitchen  is  small  there  is  not  much  space 
to  decorate.  I  have  about  decided  there 
can  be  no  set  rule  for  decorating  the 
kitchen  or  any  other  room  no  matter 
where  its  location  may  be. 

“Homemaker”  expresses  it  when  she 
says,  “I  would  have  cream  walls,  jade 
green  wood  work  and  furniture  with  ac¬ 
cents  of  lemon  yellow,  orange  and  coral 
red,  as  that  happens  to  be  my  favorite 
color  scheme.”  There  is  the  answer,  “A 
favorite  color  scheme.”  We  may  not  have 
the  eye  of  an  artist  to  blend  our  colors, 
but  we  know  when  we  like  a  color  or  we 
don't  like  a  color.  And  I  know  I  care 
very  little  for  yellow  in  large  quantities 
such  as  an  entire  painted  or  kalsomined 
wall.  Mother  Bee  may  feel  the  same  way 
about  yellow7 — that’s  why  she  finds  it  tire¬ 
some.  Our  daughter-in-law  seems  to  have 
the  eye  of  an  artist  and  can  do  wonders 
with  certain  shades  of  gray  and  old  rose. 
But  gray  in  any  shade  appeals  to  me  as 
being  so  cold  and  cheerless,  no  matter 
how  pretty  the  room  in  gray  and  old  rose 
I  wouldn’t  care  to  live  with  it  every  day 
in  the  year. 

So  each  homemaker  must  choose  her 
own  color  scheme,  and  if  the  room  is  used 
a  great  deal  as  a  farm  kitchen  always  is, 
I  think  shades  of  green — forest  green,  or 
apple  green  and  cream — might  be  used  to 
good  advantage,  and  depend  on  curtains, 
furniture,  etc.,  to  furnish  the  cheery  bits 
of  color.  The  woodwork  and  walls  should 
be  neutral  enough  to  please  the  entire 
household. 

Nowadays,  when  oilcloth,  kitchen  fur¬ 
niture  and  cooking  utensils  come  in  so 
many  gay  colors,  it  will  be  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  have  color  to  please  all  at  very 
little  expense.  One  of  my  friends  said,  “I 
bought  a  beautiful  red  teakettle,  so  I  de¬ 
cided  to  change  the  colors  in  my  kitchen  : 
my  walls  and  woodwork  are  two  shades 
of  gray,  my  kitchen  utensils  and  furniture 
are  red  and  gray  and  curtains  are  red 
and  white  checked  gingham.  And  I  just 
love  it.” 

So  there  it  goes :  a  red  teakettle  de¬ 
cided  the  color  scheme  in  that  kitchen. 

Not  everyone  would  have  the  courage 
to  go  as  far  as  that,  but  it  proves  that 
everyone  has  favorite  colors.  And  no 
color  scheme  can  be  worked  out  that  will 
be  pleasing  and  restful  to  all  who  see  it. 
However,  green  in  various  shades  is 
pleasing  and  restful  to  nearly  everyone. 
Cream  color  should  be  also,  or  soft  shades 
of  tan.  Some  of  the  most  restful  rooms  I 
ever  stepped  into  seemed  to  have  no  set 
color  scheme :  everything  seemed  to  fit 
right  in.  In  fact  the  rooms  were  so  com¬ 
fortable  one  seemed  to  be  entirely  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  furnishings. 

Does  it  require  the  skill  of  an  artist  to 
bring  about  such  results,  or  can  we  all  do 
as  well  if  we  use  good  judgment  and  try 
to  express  our  own  personality?  Someone 
has  said.  “A  woman  is  dressed  most  suit¬ 
ably  and  in  best  taste  when  we  fail  to  re¬ 
member  what  she  wore.” 

The  same  rule  might  apply  to  rooms. 

“north  country.” 


Mother:  “You  were  a  good  girl  not 
to  throw  your  banana  skins  down  in  the 
train.  Did  you  put  them  in  your  bag?” 
Joan  :  “No,  I  put  them  in  the  gentleman’s 
pocket  who  was  sitting  next  me !” — Lon¬ 
don  Passing  Show, 
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A  Winter  Letter  from 
Summerland 


“And  the  mocking  bird  is  singing  all  the 


day.” 

Yes,  he  does  sing  in  Florida,  the  State 
that  we  now  call  home,  after  having  lived 
in  the  North  all  our  lives.  We  feel  as 
though  everything  were  topsy-turvy 
though.  All  through  the  Fall  months  it 
just  seemed  as  though  things  ought  to 
turn  yellow,  but  instead  they  started  to 
grow  green,  greener  than  ever.  Then  the 
voice  of  the  weed  mower  was  heard  in 
the  land,  for  Florida  enjoyed  an  old- 
fashioned  Summer,  with  plenty  of  rain, 
and  the  weeds  were  higher  than  our 
heads.  These  were  burned,  and  then 
plowing  commenced,  and  fields  were  made 
ready  for  planting.  The  people  of  this 
immense  State  are  realizing  that  they 
must  have  some  other  crop  besides  tour¬ 
ists,  and  their  hope  is  in  agriculture,  for 
great  crops  of  vegetables  and  fruits  can 
be,  and  are  being  raised  all  about  us. 
Here  at  Thanksgiving  time  we  are  eat¬ 
ing,  right  out  of  our  own  big  garden, 
radishes,  lettuce,  onions,  chard,  mustard, 
beet  greens,  young  turnips,  and  another 
vegetable  that  we  had  never  tried  as 
greens  before;  young  rutabaga  leaves, 
boiled  with  mustard  greens,  make  the 
tastiest  dish  of  greens  we  have  tried  yet. 
The  field  of  peas  are  in  bloom  and  form¬ 
ing  pods,  the  earliest  rows  have  pods 
several  inches  long;  the  beans  are  white 
with  blossoms,  the  cucumber  vines  are 
hiding  tiny  cukes  under  their  leaves,  and 
the  tomatoes  are  heavy  with  green  fruit 
which  we  are  hoping  will  be  blushing  by 
Christmas  Eve.  There  are  so  many 
things  to  eat  from  the  vegetable  garden 
that  we  are  thankful  the  family  appetites 
are  like  those  of  the  rabbits  for  green 
things,  for  we  consider  a  garden  as  good 
life  insurance. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  us  there  are 
acres  of  strawberry  plants  in  full  bloom ; 
many  of  the  growers  are  hoping  for  the 
price  of  one  dollar  per  box  during  the 
holiday  season.  That  is  what  they  , 
brought  last  year  at  that  time.  While 
it  is  nice  to  be  out  of  doors  all  day  long, 
transplanting,  watering,  thinning,  weed¬ 
ing,  to  say  nothing  of  harvesting,  still  it 
is  not  all  velvet  and  plush.  In  a  Florida 
garden  one  might  just  as  well  call  it  a 
day,  for  there  are  “57  different  varieties” 
of  bugs,  beetles,  worms  and  ants,  all  com¬ 
bining  against  one’s  effort  in  producing 
food.  Producing  food  costs  quite  a  bit, 
for  first  there  is  the  commercial  fertilizer, 
then  when  the  plants  are  up  one  must 
feed  them  like  babies,  nitrate  to  some, 
phosphate  to  another,  and  potash  to  some 
other.  About  the  only  thing  one  does 
not  need  to  buy  for  them  is  oxygen. 
Thanks  be,  that  does  not  cost  anything, 
nor  the  blessed  sunshine,  of  which  there 
is  such  an  abundance.  We  have  all  ac¬ 
quired  wonderful  coats  of  tan  during 
November ;  we  are  hoping  these  coats  will 
help  keep  us  warm  when  the  colder 
weather  makes  its  appearance !  So  far 
the  weather  has  been  splendid,  only  need¬ 
ing  grate  fires  one  or  two  evenings.  Elec¬ 
tion  Day  folks  went  to  the  polls  in  the 
thinnest  of  clothes,  and  the  children  ran 
about  barefooted. 

The  citrus  fruit  here  is  very  fine  this 
year,  in  yield,  color,  and  taste.  The 
packing  houses  are  running  day  and  night 
shifts.  Some  of  the  women  who  are  ex¬ 
perts  at  packing  grape  fruit  and  oranges 
are  making  $6  and  $7  a  day.  They  pay 
but  5  cents  per  box  to  pack  grapefruits 
7  cents  for  oranges,  and  the  average 
woman  makes  from  $2  to  $3  a  day. 

It  seemed  so  strange  to  us  that  the 
yield  should  be  so  heavy  when  there  had 
been  several  hard  blows,  but  it  seemed 
in  this  locality  and  in  a  great  many 
others  about  here,  only  enough  fruit  was 
blown  off  the  trees  to  produce  better  fruit 
both  in  size  and  color.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances  where  the  hurricane  swept 
through  the  fruit  all  went  before  it,  but 
it  only  shows  how  decidedly  local  a 
hurricane  can  be ;  the  fruit  in  one  county 
is  taken,  and  in  another,  it  is  left. 

I  have  so  far  written  only  about  things 
to  eat,  but  now  for  the  things  to  see  and 
enjoy.  I  had  never  seen  an  oleander,  ex¬ 
cept  in  greenhouses,  So  was  not  prepared 
to  see  them  growing  along  the  highway, 
regular  hedges  of  them,  red,  pink  and 
white.  The  Hibiscus  has  bloomed  all 
Summer,  and  is  still  blooming,  as  is  the 
Bougainvillea  vine.  They  have  here  a 
sort  of  burnt  orange  color  Cosmos,  that 
is  in  all  its  glory,  making  a  beautiful 
flower  round  about  Halloween  and 
Thanksgiving  time.  But  the  Poinsettia 
is  the  center  of  all  attraction  at  present ; 
ours  are  seven  feet  tall.  The  crowns  are 
a  mass  of  red  velvet  bloom.  I  had  never 
seen  any  except  on  Christmas  cards,  and 
was  not  at  all  sure  when  ours  started  to 
bloom  that  I  was  not  dreaming.  They 
are  so  beautiful  it  is  hard  to  describe 
them. 

For  doing  things  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
tests,  Florida  is  ahead  of  any  place  we 
have  ever  lived  in.  Community  interest 
is  right  on  top.  For  instance,  a  few 
weeks  ago  an  airport  was  dedicated  in 
Orlando.  Thousands  of  people  attended 
both  days,  not  only  city  folks,  but  farmers 
as  well.  By  the  way,  the  farmers  here 
call  themselves  growers.  During  the  air¬ 
port  meet  the  growers  and  families  ar¬ 
rived  in  such  numbers,  it  made  one  won¬ 
der  if  anybody  stayed  at  home.  The  men 
folks  went  back  in  the  late  afternoon  to 
feed  the  hens  and  milk  the  cows,  and 
then  returned  for  the  picnic  supper  and 
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fireworks.  Not  only  are  women  interested 
in  flying  here,  but  men  are  interested  in 
cooking.  A  cooking  school  was  held  for 
four  days  in  the  Coliseum,  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  women  attended  for  four  afternoons 
straight,  and  some  of  the  growers  at¬ 
tended  with  their  wives. 

They  have  contests  here  for  everything. 
Kite  flying  for  the  boys,  marble  contests, 
tennis,  swimming,  boating,  fishing,  and 
now  the  latest  is  a  walking  contest.  This 
is  sponsored  by  the  leading  shoe  firms  of 
the  city.  Contestants  compete  in  four 
classes,  men,  women,  boys  and  girls.  They 
are  divided  in  two  teams,  start  from  one 
village  going  to  another,  each  carrying  a 
letter  from  one  mayor  to  that  of  the 
mayor  in  the  other  village.  The  one  who 
delivers  his  or  her  message  first,  is  de¬ 
clared  the  winner  of  the  event.  For 
beautifying  the  community  the  same 
spirit  prevails.  The  other  day  one  of  the 
men’s  clubs  held  a  luncheon,  and  imme¬ 
diately  afterward  started  out  planting 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Petunia 
plants  along  the  Dixie  Highway.  Some 
time  back  one  village  adopted  a  slogan, 
“1,000  Azaleas  planted  in  our  city,”  and 
sure  enough  before  the  planting  season 
was  over,  that  amount  had  been  bought 
and  planted.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be 
here  when  they  are  in  bloom?  .  _ 

Henry  Ford  once  said,  “Florida  has  all 
we  northerners  want  and  need,”  so  if  you 
do  not  feel  that  you  need  snow  and  blow, 
this  is  a  splendid  place  to  live  and  to 
enjoy  life  while  living.  B.  s.  V. 

Orange  Co.,  Fla. 

From  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Ranch 

It’s  10  P.  M.,  but  the  radio  is  bring¬ 
ing  in  some  nice  music — some  from  Den¬ 
ver,  some  from  Los  Angeles  and  occas¬ 
ionally,  from  New  York. 

“When  human  voices  thus  are  car¬ 
ried  on  the  air, 

How  can  we  say,  God  does  not  hear, 
and  answer  prayer?” 


We  have  had  several  nice  rains  this 
Fall,  also  some  wet  snows,  that  soon 
melted.  Deer  hunting  season  opened  Oc¬ 
tober  12,  and  lasted  four  days.  A  heavy, 
wet  snow  fell  most  of  the  time,  and  most 
of  the  hunters  who  succeeded  in  bagging 
a  deer,  felt  that  it  was  pretty  costly 
meat.  There  were  the  usual  number  of 
accidents,  caused  mainly  by  carelessness. 
One  Denver  man  came  out  and  went 
hunting  with  his  brother.  The  visitor, 
like  so  many  hunters  did  not  wait  to  see 
whether  the  object  he  shot  at  was  a  deer 
or  something  else.  He  was  separated 
from  his  brother,  and  saw  something 
move,  shot,  and  wounded  his  brother  in 
the  Jeg.  He  hastened  to  the  nearest 
ranch  house  to  summon  aid,  but  was  so 
hysterical  that  he  could  not  direct  any¬ 
one  to  the  spot,  so  it  was  eight  hours  be¬ 
fore  help  arrived.  The  injured  man 
only  lived  a  couple  of  days,  and  the 
brother  is  almost  wild  with  grief. 

We  finally  succeeded  in  getting  our 
grain  thrashed.  We  have  our  own  thrash¬ 
ing  outfit,  and  as  neighbors  are  far  away, 
and  scattered,  we  did  the  job  ourselves. 
My  husband  and  son  hauled  in  the  bun¬ 
dles  on  hay-racks,  then  one  pitched  the 
bundles  into  the  separator,  the  other  took 
care  of  the  grain  as  it  came  from  the  ma¬ 
chine,  while  the  son’s  wife,  with  the 
“help”  of  their  three  and  a  half  year  old 
son,  ran  the  tractor.  It  was  my  job  to 
“keep  the  home  fires  burning,”  and  keep 
the  sheep  away  from  the  grain.  The  24 
acres  yielded  833  bushels  of  nice  wheat, 
of  the  Kitchener  Marquis  variety.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  an  irrigated  ranch,  we 
rarely  have  to  put  water  on  any  variety 
of  grain. 

We  have  four  acres  of  Burbank  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  the  ground  is  now  so  wet  that 
most  of  them  will  not  be  dug.  The  Bur¬ 
bank  is  a  long,  slender  potato  and  is 
about  the  only  variety  used  by  dining 
cars  and  first-class  hotels  for  baking. 

Our  apple  trees  all  bore  well  and  not 
a  wormy  fruit  to  be  found.  The  young¬ 
ster  has  his  pockets  full  at  all  times,  and 


almost  every  day  a  big  dish  of  rosy, 
tender  baked  apples  finds  its  way  to  the 
dinner  table,  accompanied  by  a  big 
pitcher  of  rich,  sweet  cream. 

Early  next  week  the  turkeys  that  are 
big  and  fat,  will  be  dressed,  and  started 
to  market.  Some  will  be  shipped  to 
Chicago,  but  we  think  we  will  try  send¬ 
ing  at  least  one  barrel  to  New  York,  as 
the  prices  quoted  from  there  are  en¬ 
ticing.  Who  knows  but  some  of  our 
It.  N.-Y.  readers  will  gnaw  a  Rocky 
Mountain  drumstick?  We  have  about 
90  turkeys  this  year,  and  it  will  be  no 
small  job  to  get  them  dressed. 

Garfield  Co.,  Col.  MRS.  p.  u. 


Moving  Pecan  Trees 

I  have  nine  pecan  trees,  ranging  in 
size  from  5%  to  9  in.  in  size.  Can  they 
be  moved  and  replanted?  R.  E.  l. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  moving  of  pecan  trees  your  size 
that  have  never  been  transplanted  is  a 
tedious  job  but  can  be  done  if  proper 
methods  are  used.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  dig  about  3  ft.  on  one  side  of  the 
tree,  about  3  to  3%  ft.  from  the  trunk 
and  go  under  it  enough  to  cut  the  tap 
root.  Fill  your  trench  with  rich  soil 
mixed  with  bonemeal  and  tramp  well.  It 
is  advisable  to  prune  each  root  you  cut 
before  filling  the  trench  so  it  heals  well. 
This  will  then  make  a  nice  root  growth 
into  the  rich  soil.  The  next  year  cut 
down  the  other  side,  which  will  not  be 
so  much  of  a  job  because  you  will  not 
need  to  go  under  the  tree.  Repeat  the 
method  in  filling  and  move  the  third 
year.  If  your  tree  isn’t  too  large  it 
could  be  moved  the  second  year,  but  the 
9-in.  tree  I  believe  should  have  both 
sides  cut. 

By  using  this  method  tap-root  trees  are 
being  moved  with  safety  with  a  ball  and 
little  setback  is  noticed,  but  if  you  move 
it  as  it  is  you  run  a  great  chance  of 
losing  the  tree  or  weakening  it  so  it 
never  grows  well.  J.  w.  hershey. 


I n  a  single  minute 

Goodrich  Giant 

pounds  through  months  of  wear 


this 


IN  one  stride,  ten  thousand  steps! 

You  could  scrape  your  rubber 
boots  or  overshoes  on  concrete,  stub 
them  against  rocks,  walk  miles  in 
them,  wade  knee-deep  through 
ditches — and  do  all  this  for  months! 
Still  you  wouldn’t  give  them  as 
hard  treatment  as  testing  machines 
in  our  factory  give  in  a  few  minutes. 

One  machine  tests  the  sole  rub¬ 
ber.  It  rubs  it  violently  back  and 
forth — one  hundred  times  a  minute! 

Another  machine  stretches  the 
rubber  used  in  the  uppers.  You 
would  not  yank  it  as  much  in  a  year. 

A  third  machine  twists  and  bends 
and  twists  again  the  special  rubber 
used  in  toe  and  instep. 

Goodrich  rubber  boots  and  over¬ 
shoes  must  pass  all  these  tests  be¬ 


fore  they  are  stamped  with  the 
Goodrich  name.  It’s  as  if  a  “giant 
farmer” — working  for  your  protec¬ 
tion — pulled  on  a  pair  of  Goodrich 
boots  and  marched  through  a  whole 
year’s  wear  in  a  single  afternoon. 

These  tests  assure  you  of  good 
value  when  you  buy  Goodrich  foot¬ 
wear.  Look  for  the  name  Goodrich. 
It  is  plainly  stamped  on  all  our 
boots,  overshoes  and  rubbers — the 
honor  mark  of  a  great  company. 

From  sturdy  boots,  overshoes  and 
work-rubbers  for  men  and  boys  to 
dainty  stylish  Zippers  and  rubbers 
for  women  and  girls,  the  Goodrich 
line  of  tested  rubber  footwear  meets 
the  needs  of  every  member  of  your 
family.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Company ,  Akron ,  Ohio. 


Goodrich 

RUBBER.  FOOTWEAR  FOR  EVERY  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMILY 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rubal  New- 
Yobiieb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THOSE  who  object  to  the  valuation  of  property 
for  taxation  purposes  on  the  basis  of  its  net 
income  would  do  well  to  study  the  record  of  values 
of  New  York  Stock  Exchange  seats.  E.  A.  Beal, 
one  of  the  members,  bought  a  seat  in  1913,  when  the 
highest  record  price  was  $53,000.  He  has  recently 
sold  it  for  $575,000,  showing  a  profit  of  $522,000. 
E.  H.  Jewell,  another  member,  bought  his  seat  in 
1894  for  $21,250.  He  has  negotiated  a  sale  of  it  for 
$550,000,  taking  a  profit  of  $528,750.  The  Federal 
income  tax  in  each  case  will  be  12.5  per  cent.  Mr. 
Beal  will  pay  $62,740  tax,  but  his  net  profit  after 
paying  the  tax  will  be  $459,000.  There  is  no  material 
or  tangible  property  involved.  The  seat  simply  gives 
the  member  the  right  to  buy  and  sell  on  the  floor 
of  the  Exchange.  The  value  is  fixed  exclusively  on 
the  income  derived  from  this  privilege.  They  never 
add  a  dollar  of  wealth  to  the  world.  They  merely 
exchange  what  already  exists.  They  pay  in  taxes 
only  a  part  of  their  profits.  When  they  make  no 
profit,  they  pay  no  tax.  When  the  farmer  suffers  a 
loss,  why  impose  a  tax  on  him? 

* 

A  LONG-TIME  agricultural  policy  for  New  York 
State  is  under  consideration  by  some  leaders  in 
organizations  and  institutions.  It  would  run  for  10 
to  20  years.  Farmers  with  whom  we  have  talked 
have  not  heard  anything  about  it.  Possibly  they 
aren’t  supposed  to  he  interested.  Gov.-elect  Roose¬ 
velt,  it  has  been  unofficially  reported,  is  hospitable 
to  the  “idea.”  Its  sponsors  apparently  assume  that, 
with  their  extended  experience  as  far-visioned  and 
successful  leaders  in  the  past,  they  are  uniquely 
qualified  to  formulate  a  State  agricultural  policy 
that  would  enhance  the  new  executive’s  usefulness 
and  popularity  and,  at  the  same  time,  “direct  and 
develop  the  farming  industry  along  scientific,  sound 
business  lines.”  Phrases  like  this  are  anything  but 
clear  and  specific.  They  mean  different  things  to 
different  groups  concerned.  Farmers  ought  to  be  the 
majority  judges  of  the  soundness,  from  their  own 
viewpoint,  of  a  State  agricultural  policy.  A  policy 
that  they  would  support  and  vote  for,  if  they  had  a 
chance  to  do  so,  would  he  agricultural.  Otherwise 
it  would  almost  surely  be  “sound”  or  better  for 
other  interests.  In  recent  years  a  few  experts  have 
been  saying  much  about  nation-planning.  “Then 
why  not  State-planning  in  agriculture?”  This  “new,” 
novel  and  interesting  question  has  caught  and  fired 
the  imaginations  of  some  professional  leaders  of 
agriculture  in  several  States.  About  ten  years  ago 
a  corn-belt  agricultural  college  dean  called  a  con¬ 
ference  of  farmers  and  business  men  to  discuss  and 
possibly  propose  a  25-year  policy  for  his  State.  Dis¬ 
cussion  was  as  far  as  they  got.  It  was  their  opinion 
that  they  could  not  see  far  enough  ahead  over  the 
broad  field  of  a  changing  industry  to  warrant  their 
laying  out  a  cut-and-dried  program.  Are  New  York 
State  leaders  wiser  or  is  their  task  simpler?  The 
policy  of  doing  one  important,  practical  thing  at  a 
time  that  will  serve  farmers  is  always  sound.  It 
isn’t  necessary  for  the  State  to  adopt  a  long-time 
policy  in  order  to  be  helpful  and  encouraging  to 
farmers.  Any  program  in  the  uncompromised  and 
well-defined  interest  of  farmers  would  automatically 
perpetuate  itself  on  its  merits.  That  kind  of  policy 
would  have  our  support.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  formulate. 

THE  interviews  and  statements  issued  by  our 
statesmen  in  Washington  through  the  public 
press  start  us  guessing  as  to  what  we  are  likely  to 
get  after  all  in  the  way  of  farm  relief  from  Con¬ 
gress.  To  say  the  least,  it  shows  that  the  unity  and 
enthusiasm  evinced  during  the  campaign  is  no  longer 


in  evidence.  Some  of  the  campaign  speakers  have 
not  yet  gone  on  record  since  election  to  say  that  the 
surest  way  to  farm  relief  is  for  farmers  to  work 
for  it,  buy  less  automobiles,  and  to  practice  the 
primitive  economies,  but  neither  have  they  rebuked 
the  political  organs  for  saying  these  things  as  they 
would  have  done  when  they  were  making  appeals 
for  farm  votes.  The  once  united  campaign  orators 
are  now  divided.  Some  want  a  law  of  some  sort 
during  the  short  session ;  others  would  put  it  off 
until  September  next.  A  few  timidly  remind  us  of 
the  promised  early  special  session  of  Congress.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign  we  were  told  in  great  detail  just 
how  much  agricultural  imports  came  in  and  just 
where  a  tariff  was  needed  to  keep  them  out.  Every¬ 
body  from  the  soap-box  orator  to  the  candidates 
wanted  to  protect  the  American  markets  for  the 
American  farmer.  Now  they  have  discovered  that 
a  year  of  investigation  is  necessary  before  it  is  safe 
to  change  the  tariff  on  farm  schedules.  The  silence 
of  others  is  significant.  Clearly  enough  some  of  the 
leaders  are  anxious  now  to  minimize  the  need  of 
farm  relief.  They  would  either  pass  a  useless  bill 
now  or  preferably  gain  time  and  do  nothing  if  the 
demand  for  it  quieted  down.  Others  there  must  be 
who  desire  to  keep  faith  with  farmers,  but  the  dis¬ 
couraging  part  of  it  all  is  that  one  cannot  escape 
the  conviction  that  many  of  them  already  anticipate 
bad  faith  and,  while  dodging  responsibility,  are  try¬ 
ing  to  make  an  alibi  for  themselves. 

* 

WHILE  the  price  of  apples  has  not  changed 
much,  what  few  changes  there  were  have  been 
nearly  all  upward.  Prices  of  some  varieties  are  nearly 
as  high  as  they  were  a  year  ago.  Others  are  about  a 
third  lower  than  at  that  time.  The  features  of  the 
season  are  a  crop  a  little  above  average ;  heavy  in 
the  Far  West,  moderate  in  the  East,  and  fair  to  good 
in  general  market  quality;  storage  holdings  30  per 
cent  above  last  season,  but  holdings  of  boxed  apples 
50  per  cent  above ;  exports  approaching  double  those 
of  last  season  to  date  and  strong  on  shipments  of 
boxed  apples,  hut  prices  in  foreign  markets  rather 
unsatisfactory.  Prices  have  averaged  one-fourth  to 
one-third  lower  than  last  season  in  both  foreign  and 
domestic  markets ;  competition  with  other  fruits, 
and  especially  with  oranges,  is  likely  to  he  somewhat 
more  severe  than  last  season.  Favorable  features 
are  the  early  sale  of  most  of  the  poor  to  fair  apples 
and  the  prospect  of  continued  active  exports  owing 
to  light  foreign  production.  The  weakest  feature  of 
the  situation  still  is  the  heavy  production  and  stor¬ 
age  supply  of  western  boxed  apples.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  the  present  price  level  of 
eastern  apples  will  be  maintained,  with  further  gains 
on  some  varieties  that  are  popular  but  in  light  supply 
this  season. 

SOME  years  ago  one  of  our  readers,  whose  farm 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
told  us  how  her  family  took  a  vacation  right  in  the 
busy  season.  They  rented  their  farmhouse  for  two 
months  of  the  Summer  and  moved  into  a  Summer 
camp  some  distance  away,  but  on  the  farm !  Here 
the  housekeeper’s- work  was  simple,  for  they  lived 
just  as  vacation  parties  do  in  any  camp ;  much  of 
the  cooking,  also  Summer  canning,  was  done  on  an 
oil  stove  in  a  shady  place  out  of  doors,  and  the 
children  lived  out  of  doors,  to  their  great  joy.  The 
whole  family  enjoyed  the  change,  and  in  addition 
to  the  rent  of  their  home,  they  sold  milk,  butter, 
eggs,  fruit  and  vegetables  to  their  tenants.  We  can 
see  that  this  plan  would  not  always  be  possible,  but 
we  think  there  are  many  farms  with  the  scenic 
beauties  of  lakes,  rivers  or  mountains  where  it 
would  he  possible  to  construct  some  “camps”  for 
rent  to  vacation  parties,  who  would  provide  a  better 
market  than  a  small  roadside  stand.  People  have 
learned  to  live  simply  outdoors,  and  many  who  do 
not  care  to  spend  a  vacation  in  aimless  journeying 
would  enjoy  a  farm  camp.  Who  can  give  us  experi¬ 
ence  in  setting  up  such  a  camp,  and  operating  it? 

* 

OME  months  ago  when  Mr.  II.  F.  Button  called 
on  us  here  he  told  of  the  birds  in  Albania  that 
were  destroying  corn-borers  in  the  stubble.  On  page 
1523  this  week  he  gives  further  details  about  this 
bird  work,  which  appears  to  be  very  effective.  We 
have  had  no  reports  thus  far  of  any  appreciable 
bird  work  in  this  country  in  corn-borer  control. 
Doubtless  some  do  go  that  way.  The  crow  is  de¬ 
cidedly  unwelcome  in  our  cornfields  during  consider¬ 
able  of  the  season  because  of  destruction  of  the 
young  corn  and  mature  ears,  and  most  of  us  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  banging  away  at  him  whenever 
or  wherever  seen.  We  seldom  hit  him,  hut  this  con¬ 
stant  shooting  does  make  the  crow  wary.  Perhaps 


a  let-up  of  the  gunning  would  be  desirable  through 
late  Fall  and  Winter.  We  know  that  he  catches 
many  field  mice  and  might  do  something  with  the 
cornfield  pests  if  so  invited  or  permitted. 

* 

THE  city  of  Olean,  N.  Y.,  has  just  passed  through 
an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  which  there  were 
212  cases,  with  18  deaths.  A  water  supply  pipe  which 
crossed  the  Allegheny  River  beneath  its  surface  de¬ 
veloped  a  break  and  permitted  sewage-polluted  river 
water  to  enter  the  city  mains.  Inadequate  super¬ 
vision  of  the  city  water  supply  seems  also  to  have 
been  responsible  for  failure  to  detect  danger  until 
the  epidemic  brought  it  forcibly  to  the  attention 
of  the  authorities.  The  possibility  of  such  an  epi¬ 
demic  is  one  that  faces  all  communities  having  a 
public  water  supply  open  to  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
tamination  from  human  sources.  Large  towns  have 
a  means  of  protection  against  disease-carrying  germs 
through  chlorinating  plants  which  add  chlorine  to 
the  water  delivered  to  the  mains  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  render  it  practically  sterile.  Most  small  com¬ 
munities,  equally  open  to  danger,  do  not  have  this 
safeguard,  and  the  epidemic  at  Olean  demonstrates 
that  no  safeguard  is  more  efficient  than  those  having 
it  in  charge.  The  need  there  for  heavier  chlorination 
to  offset  the  increased  pollution  of  the  city  water 
before  the  source  of  this  pollution  was  discovered 
was  not  met.  Farm  homes  having  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  water  supply  escape  some  of  the  dangers  that 
those  in  town  incur.  They  are  not  immune  to  typhoid 
by  any  means.  The  chief  source  of  danger  in  most 
rural  homes  lies  in  the  unprotected  privy  vaults, 
from  which  human  excrement  may  be  carried  by  flies, 
surface  water  or  small  animals  to  food  or  water 
used  by  the  family.  Typhoid  has  only  one  source, 
the  discharges  from  some  previous  case  of  typhoid. 
This  case  may  have  occurred  years  before  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  making  of  an  innocent,  but  dangerous, 
carrier.  All  human  discharges  are  dangerous,  for 
no  one  knows  when  they  may  or  may  not  contain 
typhoid  germs.  The  only  protection  from  them  lies 
in  such  a  disposal  as  will  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  pollute  food  or  water.  Privy  vaults,  where 
these  must  be  used,  may  easily  be  made  fly  and 
vermin-proof,  and  they  may  be  so  located  that  drain¬ 
age  from  them  will  not  enter  the  family  water  sup¬ 
ply.  Even  this  cannot  guarantee  complete  protection, 
for  health  may  easily  be  endangered  when  away  from 
home,  but  it  removes  a  constant  source  of  danger 
that  is  under  personal  control. 

* 

ONGRESS  is  in  session.  Those  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  are  our  representatives,  and 
we  think  many  of  them  sincerely  want  to  know  the 
honest  opinions  of  constituents  about  all  important 
public  questions.  We  have  heard  people  say  that  it 
is  a  waste  of  time  to  write  Congressmen — that  the 
letters  never  get  to  the  person  addressed.  That  may 
be  true  with  letters  which  are  mainly  abuse  or  loose 
and  erratic  talk.  But  those  written  in  respectful 
tone,  briefly,  and  expressing  our  ideas  clearly, 
are  quite  sure  to  get  a  hearing.  We  know  of  no 
better  use  for  a  two-cent  stamp  than  making  it 
carry  a  letter  to  our  Representative  or  Senator  in 
Washington. 


Brevities 

Utah  reports  that  Marglobe  was  the  best  shipping 
tomato  raised  last  season. 

“The  farmers  here  call  themselves  growers,”  says  a 
Florida  correspondent.  Well,  if  a  farmer  isn’t  a  grower, 
he  will  find  that  “farmin’  don’t  pay.” 

Our  growers  of  orchard  fruits  will  be  likely  to  find 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  their  most 
serious  competitors  in  foreign  markets  in  the  future. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
Farmers  Bulletin  954-F,  entitled  “The  Disinfection  of 
►stables.  It  is  well  worth  adding  to  the  farm  library. 

The  asparagus  growers  of  the  Imperial  Valley,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  have  adopted  six  compulsory  grades  for  their 
product,  and  will  pack  in  strict  accordance  with  these 
grades. 

The  newspapers  state  that  Mussolini,  the  Italian 
leader,  is  seeking  to  relieve  city  congestion  by  ordering 
country  people  to  remain  in  the  country,  and  those  who 
have  come  to  the  cities  to  go  back  home.  That  is  one 
way  to  promote  a  baek-to-the-land  movement. 

The  report  from  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  page  1525, 
recalls  the  old  saying  of  Josh  Billings  that  “beans  are 
a  joyful  crop.”  Like  many  other  staple  crops,  it  is  the 
average  of  several  years,  rather  than  the  price  of  one 
season,  that  pays  the  grower. 

Fumigation  with  carbon  bisulphide  is  a  sure  method 
of  destroying  weevils  in  stored  grain,  beans  or  other 
seeds.  An  important  part  of  the  fumigating  process 
is  keeping  the  bin  sealed  as  tightly  as  possible.  The 
work  should  be  done  on  a  calm  day  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  above  67  degrees.  Eight  to  15  lbs.  of  the  liquid 
are  necessary  for  fumigating  1,000  cubic  feet  of  bin 
space.  When  figuring  the  space  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account  the  entire  bin,  not  just  the  volume  of  the 
grain.  The  liquid  may  be  placed  in  large  pans  on  top 
of  the  grain,  or  burlap  bags  or  cotton  waste,  saturated 
with  it,  may  be  buried  in  the  grain.  The  bin  should  re¬ 
main  tightly  closed  for  at  least  30  hours  after  the 
fumigant  has  been  applied, 
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Farm  Relief  Items  Cleared  Up 

ONE  of  our  good  friends  has  reached  the  impres¬ 
sion  from  our  farm  relief  articles  that  we 
propose  a  State  or  Federal  government  authority  to 
fix  the  prices  of  farm  products  as  a  part  of  the  plan 
which  we  have  suggested.  He  also  thinks  that  a 
feature  of  the  plan  is  to  have  the  government  fix  the 
wages  of  farm  labor.  Under  this  impression,  while 
friendly  to  the  plan  as  a  whole,  he  goes  on  in  an  able 
and  conclusive  way  to  show  that  these  propositions 
are  impracticable  and  would  be  ruinous  if  attempted. 
When  our  friends  fail  to  understand  what  we  print, 
the  fault  is  not  theirs.  It  is  our  fault.  It  is  a  pride 
with  us  to  make  ourselves  so  clear  that  all  will 
understand ;  and  if  we  fail  to  do  so  we  alone  are  to 
blame.  In  this  case,  however,  there  may  be  some 
excuse.  The  subject  presents  the  most  important 
economic  problem  of  this  nation  and  of  the  world. 
It  has  never  been  fully  explored.  Much  of  it  is  new 
to  the  reading  public.  To  fully  express  it  would 
require  volumes  of  space,  and  many  long  hours  of 
reading,  study  and  deliberation.  Our  time  and  space 
are  necessarily  limited.  As  yet  we  have  been  able 
only  to  discuss  a  few  of  the  most  important  funda¬ 
mentals.  In  personal  conversation  it  is  easy  enough 
to  clarify  a  misconception.  In  the  printed  page  it 
takes  longer.  But,  after  all,  the  best  result  comes 
from  getting  people  to  discuss  their  own  problems 
and  think  about  them.  And  farmers  are  certainly 
discussing  and  thinking  about  this  farm  relief 
problem. 

We  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  the  one  absolute 
essential  of  the  farm  marketing  plan  we  suggested 
is  that  it  must  be  owned,  directed  and  controlled  by 
farmers  themselves.  This  means  that  they  would 
direct  the  details  through  their  representatives  and 
hired  servants.  They  would  have  full  information 
to  enable  them  to  form  a  sound  judgment.  As  pro¬ 
ducers,  knowing  the  cost  of  production  and  fully 
informed  as  to  market  conditions,  they  would  deter¬ 
mine  the  prices  of  their  own  products.  We  know 
this  policy  will  horrify  some  experts.  But  why? 
Every  other  producer  in  the  world  figures  his  costs 
and  makes  his  price  accordingly.  Someone  must 
name  the  price.  Who  is  better  qualified  than  the 
farmer  himself?  He  wants  to  move  the  goods.  He 
knows  the  cost.  He  will  know  the  market  demand. 
He  will  know  the  volume  of  supply.  He  will  make 
a  fair  price  because  he  wants  to  sell.  If  it  were  not 
for  a  vicious  custom,  long  established,  no  one  would 
think  of  allowing  anyone  but  the  farmer  himself  to 
determine  the  price  of  the  products  he  produced. 

It  is  true  that  we  suggested  a  Federal  Farm 
Board,  but  this  is  only  to  provide  a  government 
agency  to  help  create  a  legal  national  system,  to 
direct  its  organization  and  make  it  uniform  under 
the  Federal  law,  to  audit  the  business  records  and 
accounts  of  trustees,  and  to  supervise  the  govern¬ 
ment  loans  or  advances  to  the  system.  The  board 
would  have  no  more  right  to  fix  farm  prices  than 
the  Treasury  Department  has  to  fix  the  salary  of  a 
bookkeeper  in  a  national  bank. 

It  is  also  true  that  we  have  insisted  that  the 
farmer  receive  rewards  for  his  capital,  labor  and 
management  equal  to  the  returns  for  capital,  labor 
and  management  in  other  industries,  and  that  these 
rewards  should  come  to  him  through  the  price  paid 
for  his  products.  This  does  not  imply  that  the 
government  should  fix  the  wages  of  farm  labor,  or 
that  there  should  be  any  change  in  the  manner  of 
fixing  the  rate  of  income  on  capital,  the  wages 
of  labor  on  farms  and  in  shops,  or  the  cost  of  man¬ 
agement.  For  all  interests  and  purposes  the  costs 
of  production  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  other 
industries  have  already  been  worked  out  in  a  rough 
way  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  practical  purposes. 
These  estimates  may  be  easily  modified  to  harmonize 
with  changed  conditions  at  any  time.  Make  this 
information  available,  and  the  farmer  who  names 
the  price  of  farm  products  in  the  markets  will 
readily  estimate  a  price  which  will  return  him  as 
much  for  capital,  labor  and  management  as  the 
other  industries  receive  for  similar  factors  in 
the  cost  of  production. 

We  have  adopted  the  money  value,  which  we  call 
price,  in  our  system  of  exchange.  We  receive  a  dol¬ 
lar  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  pay  it  out  for  a  half 
dozen  collars.  Labor  is  the  principal  item  of  value 
in  boJi  commodities.  The  contribution  of  capital 
and  management  is  negligible.  If  each  required  the 
same  amount  of  equally  skilled  labor  all  told  to  pro¬ 
duce,  the  final  exchange  of  the  wheat  for  the  collars 
was  fair.  If  one  required  more  labor  to  produce 
than  the  other,  either  the  farmer  or  the  collar- 
maker  was  cheated  in  the  deal.  An  equitable  basis 
of  exchange  is  the  relative  amount  of  labor,  skill 
considered,  required  to  produce  the  commodities  to 
be  exchanged. 


This  may  appear  revolutionary  and  radical  to 
many  who  are  familiar  with  the  old  system  in  which 
the  farmer  is  obliged  to  pay  what  is  asked  and 
accept  what  is  offered.  It  is  revolutionary  because 
it  discards  an  old  system  of  robbery.  It  is  radical 
because  it  goes  to  the  root  of  an  established  abuse. 
It  is  the  crux  of  any  efficient  plan  of  farm  relief. 
Anything  less  would  be  at  best  only  a  partial  cor¬ 
rection  of  a  long-standing  injustice.  If  a  complete 
change  in  the  system  of  farm  marketing  could  pos¬ 
sibly  embarrass  or  retard  the  progress  of  other  in¬ 
dustries  we  would  be  the  first  to  advise  a  gradual 
and  progressive  change  in  the  system  instead  of 
demanding  a  full  measure  of  vocational  justice  at 
one  time  because  we  cannot  hurt  one  industry 
without,  injury  to  the  welfare  of  all  other  in¬ 
dustries.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  hesitation  or 
half-way  measures.  No  nation  can  long  maintain  a 
prosperity  of  two-thirds  of  its  population,  built  up 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  third,  representing  its 
basic  industry,  agriculture.  Many  industries  in  this 
country  lag  because  our  system  of  farm  distribution 
has  absorbed  70  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  and 
the  30  cents  is  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  full  volume 
of  supplies  that  the  farms  need.  A  system  that  will 
enable  the  farmer  to  market  his  products  in  an 
orderly,  well-regulated  way  should  increase  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  farms  more  than  60  per  cent, 
and  surprise  the  now  lagging  industries  with  the 
extent  of  the  extra  demand  for  farm  supplies.  The 
factory  wheels  will  hum  as  never  before,  and  the 
industries  now  in  the  balance  will  triumph  in  a 
new  and  prolonged  era  of  prosperity.  To  minimize 
or  delay  the  fruition  of  this  proposition  would  be 
nothing  less  than  a  national  calamity. 


The  Game  He  Bagged 

RTHUR  MORBASH,  27,  a  Buffalo  police  officer, 
with  a  hunter’s  license  from  the  Conservation 
Commission,  came  out  to  Niagara  County,  25  miles 
from  home,  to  hunt.  There  is  no  record  of  the  birds 
he  bagged  with  the  gun,  but  in  the  local  court  he 
was  charged  with  the  theft  of  several  bushel  bags 
of  apples  from  the  farm  of  William  Stagner  of 
Cambria.  Justice  of  the  Peace  Richard  Taylor 
fined  him  $50  on  the  charge  of  petty  larceny.  Jus¬ 
tice  Taylor  and  Mr.  Stagner  made  a  good  job  of  it. 
Make  this  adventure  the  rule,  and  the  “sports”  will 
have  a  new  appreciation  of  country  property. 


Letters  on  Farm  Relief 

I  have  received  through  the  Grange  a  copy  of  your 
proposed  legislation  and  we  have  taken  it  up  in  our 
Farm  Bureau  board  meeting.  The  board  wishes  me  to 
write  you  telling  you  that  we  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
proposed  legislation,  and  hope  that  some  decided  good 
may  come  of  it  in  the  way  of  farm  relief. 

Nebraska.  L.  L.  Wilson,  County  Extension  Agt. 

Approves  Farm  Relief  Plan 

Your  plan  for  farm  relief  will,  I  believe,  benefit  the 
farmer  more  than  any  plan  yet  devised  because  it  is  a 
plan  for  the  farmer  and  handled  by  farmers.  We  want 
farmers  to  handle  the  spending  of  any  fund  which 
might  be  set  aside  for  farm  aid,  and  not  a  committee 
of  men  from  the  12  Land  Bank  districts.  These  men 
cannot  understand  the  fann  problems  as  the  farmers 
themselves.  donald  kelley. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  Small  State  Helps 

Your  farm  relief  letter  was  read  at  our  Grange  meet¬ 
ing  last  night,  and  we  feel  you  are  on  the  right  way. 
Our  Worthy  Lecturer  is  to  arrange  for  a  discussion 
soon.  Our  program  for  last  night  had  been  previously 
prepared  and  we  did  not  have  time  to  change  it.  Sev¬ 
eral  who  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  years  spoke 
highly  of  its  dependable  character  and  the  helpful  work 
it  is  always  doing.  £•  A.  H. 

Rhode  Island. 

Would  Appeal  to  the  Public 

I  have  just  been  reading  your  practical  farm  relief 
plan.  Why  not  stress  the  advantages  of  it  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public?  To  raise  the  economic  status  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  submerged  30  per  cent  farmer  to  the  plane  of  the 
exalted  70  per  cent  industrial  class  would  probably  not 
exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  inflating  the  70  per 
cent  class  to  its  present  eminent  position.  But  it 
would  be  cheap  at  any  price.  The  inflation  may  not  be 
good  for  all  the  30  per  centers,  but  anyhow  the  worth- 
whilers  would  survive.  E.  N.  L. 

New  York. 

Demands  a  Fair  Tax  Deal 

I  like  the  attitude  of  your  paper  towards  farm  taxa¬ 
tion.  This  part  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  averages 
50  or  more  acres  of  poor  land  to  one  acre  of  good  plow 
land.  Under  these  conditions,  when  the  land  is  assessed 
at  50  per  acre  it  is  hard  to  make  a  profit  in  a  poor  sea¬ 
son.  I  wish  you  would  pass  the  word  to  your  readers 
to  use  their  influence  to  keep  cheap  real  estate  agents 
off  the  board  of  assessors.  My  experience  with  them 
has  been  that  they  do  not  pay  their  bills,  do  not  do  any 


useful  work,  and  are  interested  in  maintaining  an  in¬ 
flated  assessed  valuation. 

While  I  am  not  a  farmer,  I  am  interested  in  farm¬ 
ing,  in  taxes,  and  like  to  see  a  fair  deal.  G.  w.  H. 
Massachusetts. 


Another  Big  Dairy  Merger 

HE  following  report  of  the  organization  of  an¬ 
other  large  dairy  merger  has  recently  been  given 
out  and  published  in  the  daily  press : 

Formation  of  the  Southwest  Dairy  Products  Com¬ 
pany  through  the  merger  of  12  ice  cream  and  dairy 
products  organizations  operating  in  the  principal  cities 
of  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  was  announced  by 
Charles  C.  Conway,  who  will  serve  as  president  of  the 
consolidated  organization.  Included  in  the  merger  are 
the  Houston  Ice  Cream  Company ;  Dixie  Creameries, 
Inc.;  Producers  Milk  Company;  Shaw  Brothers ;  Puri¬ 
ty  Dairy  Products,  Inc. ;  Grisham  Ice  Cream  Company ; 
Terry  Dairy  Company,  and  Campbell  Ice  Cream  Com-  - 
pany. 

This  consolidation  is  to  be  the  first  unit  of  a  national 
dairy  products  corporation,  operating  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  coasts.  The  new  company  is  to  have  an 
authorized  funded  debt  of  $5,000,000  gold  debenture 
bonds,  in  addition  to  $5,000,000  7  per  cent  cumulative 
preferred  stock  and  250,000  shai'es  of  common  stock. 
Only  part  of  these  securities  will  be  outstanding  at  the 
start. 

All  of  the  securities  to  be  issued  at  present  have  been 
purchased  by  George  M.  Forman  &  Co.,  and  Moore, 
Leonard  &  Lynch,  who  plan  to  offer  them  in  the  near 
future.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  securities  are  to  be 
used,  in  part,  to  retire  existing  funded  debt  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  to  acquire  the  properties  included  in  the  con¬ 
solidation. 


Wants  Practical  Farmers  to  Advise  the 

Governor 

I  noticed  in  this  morning’s  paper  a  list  of  names  of 
prominent  people  whom  Governor  Roosevelt  had  se¬ 
lected  to  advise  him  regarding  his  farm  policies.  All  of 
them  are  well  known  by  reputation.  Not  one  of  the 
experts  gained  that  reputation  by  being  a  real  success¬ 
ful,  practical  farmer. 

This  same  class  of  people  have  been  advising  and 
coaching  our  high  officials  for  years  and  conditions  have 
been  growing  w*orse  instead  of  better.  Their  report  is 
significant.  The  only  suggestion  of  any  kind  of  farm 
relief  in  that  report  as  published  is  the  suggestion  by 
Mark  Graves  for  a  just  equalization  of  taxation.  This 
would  reduce  farm  taxes  some.  The  amount  if  any 
will  be  determined  later.  Those  of  us  who  attended 
the  State  Tax  Commissioners’  recent  meeting  in  Tomp¬ 
kins  County  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Mr.  Graves 
make  these  same  recommendations  that  the  farm  ex¬ 
perts  adopted  at  their  conference.  I  wonder  why  the 
representatives  of  the  different  institutions  and  or¬ 
ganizations  were  unable  to  offer  any  other  suggestions 
worthy  of  consideration  at  that  meeting? 

It  is  not  so  strange  that  the  farm  as  an  industry  is 
in  its  present  condition  when  the  so-called  experts  are 
the  only  ones  considered  qualified  to  give  advice  on 
agriculture.  Why  not  call  a  practical  farmer?  We 
have  not  a  single  organization  composed  of  100  per 
cent  farmers  in  the  State.  horatio  s.  smith. 

New  York. 


Farmers’  Week  at  Canton,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  New  York 

One  of  the  units  of  the  St.  Lawrence  University  at 
Canton,  N.  Y.,  is  the  State  School  of  Agriculture,  and 
here  the  farmers  of  this  section  to  the  number  of  350 
assembled  to  open  Farmers’  Week  Nov.  21. 

Classes  and  lectures  provided  instruction  and  discus¬ 
sion  on  many  subjects.  Among  the  many  speakers 
were  Judge  Pyrke  of  the  Bureau  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  and  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  of  Schoharie  Co.,  also 
Prof.  H.  W.  Riley  and  Prof.  W.  J.  Myers  of  Cornell. 
Many  enjoyed  Mrs.  Ruby  Smith’s  talk  on  “Modern 
Pathfinders.”  The  Home  Economics  demonstration  in 
home  management  by  Miss  Soutliworth  was  very  inter¬ 
esting.  There  was  a  demonstration  showing  how  to 
candle  and  grade  eggs  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  retail  egg  law.  The  4-H  Club  is  doing  good  work 
in  this  county  assisted  by  Miss  Mabel  Milhan  and  L. 
H.  Claus.  There  was  a  dairy  cattle  showing  and  fitting 
contest.  In  the  freshman  class  Ellsworth  Billard  won 
first  prize,  and  Evan  Dana  second.  The  junior  and 
senior  prizes  went  to  George  Garvin  and  James 
Wright. 

Wednesday  was  Grange  day,  and  there  was  a  ban¬ 
quet  after  a  busy  and  profitable  day  at  6  P.  M.,  with 
speech  and  songs  and  an  old-fashioned  dance  afterward. 

One  day  Mrs.  Masterman  talked  on  home  crafts,  and 
pointed  out  how  women  who  have  the  leisure  and 
strength  can  increase  their  income  by  raising  poultry, 
canning  farm  products,  i*oadside  marketing,  weaving 
pillow  tops  and  selling  apples  and  maple  sugar  products. 

Canton  Home  Bureau  of  St.  Lawrence  County  won 
the  prize  in  the  dramatic  contest  with  a  play  entitled, 
“Cabbages.”  The  directors  were  Mrs.  John  Hazen  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Fox.  Four  counties  took  part  in  the  con¬ 
test,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Oswego  and  St.  Lawrence. 
Many  courtesies  were  extended  to  the  visitors  by  the 
townspeople  and  the  college,  making  a  very  enjoyable 
time  and  a  profitable  one  as  well. 

Canton  was  celebrating  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  its  erection  into  the  county  seat  in  1828,  when  it  had 
400  inhabitants.  The  historian  was  Richard  Ells¬ 
worth,  who  has  written  much  of  the  history  of  the 
North  Country.  He  spoke  of  the  sterling  integrity  of 
our  hardy  pioneers.  At  this  time  Silas  Wright  was 
living  in  Canton,  and  was  a  Congressman,  and  later 
a  Governor  of  New  York.  He  talked  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  would  decide  where  the  county  seat  would 
be  located,  and  they  remarked  there  was  no  material  to 
be  obtained  at  Canton.  Wright  told  them  he  would  go 
into  the  nearby  quarry  of  light  gray  marble  and  work 
until  enough  material  was  assured.  And  he  did  for  21 
days,  he  and  his  fellow-townsmen. 

Mi-.  Ellsworth  also  desci-ibed  a  visit  of  Martin  Van 
Buren  to  Mi*.  Wright,  and  how  they  sat  down  out  in 
the  garden  and  visited  on  the  wheelbarrow  in  which 
the  Governor  used  to  wheel  his  groceries  home  from 
the  store ;  $2,500  w-as  appropriated  to  build  the  court 
house,  county  clerk’s  office  and  jail.  When  we  look  at 
the  handsome  buildiifgs  on  the  Court  House  Square 
today,  and  consider  their  cost,  we  wonder  what  those 
first  buildings  of  long  ago  could  have  been  like. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  maby  S.  Hitchcock. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Christmas  Bells 

I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
Their  old  familiar  carols  play, 

And  wild  and  sweet 
The  words  repeat 

Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men ! 

And  thought  how,  as  the  day  had  come 

The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 

Had  rolled  along 

The  unbroken  song 

Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men ! 

Till,  ringing,  singing,  on  its  way, 

The  world  revolved  from  night  to  day, 

A  voice,  a  chime, 

A  chant  sublime 

Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men! 

Then  from  each  black,  accursed  mouth 
The  cannon  thundered  in  the  South, 

And  with  the  sound 
The  carols  drowned 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men ! 

It  was  as  if  an  earthquake  rent 
The  hearthstones  of  a  continent, 

And  made  forlorn 

The  households  born 

Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  ! 

And  in  despair  I  bowed  my  head ; 

“There  is  no  peace  on  earth,”  I  said, 

“For  hate  is  strong, 

And  mocks  the  song 

Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men !” 

Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep ; 
“God  is  not  dead,  nor  doth  He  sleep ! 

The  Wrong  shall  fail, 

The  Right  prevail, 

With  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men !” 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
(1807-1882) 

* 

An  anonymous  inquirer  asks  for  a 
recipe  for  pork  cake.  The  following  is  a 
tested  recipe  given  in  “The  Rural  Cook 
Book One  pound  of  fat  salt  pork, 
chopped  fine,  and  dissolved  in  one  pint 
of  boiling  water,  three  cups  of  brown 
sugar,  one  cup  molasses,  1  lb.  each  of 
raisins  and  currants,  two  tablespoons  of 
cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  cloves,  two  nut¬ 
megs  grated,  grated  zest  of  one  orange 
and  lemon,  one  teaspoon  baking  soda,  two 
teaspoons  of  cream  of  tartar,  seven  cups 
of  sifted  flour.  Bake  in  moderate  oven. 
This  amount  makes  three  medium-sized 
loaf  cakes. 

* 

The  same  inquirer  asks  for  a  recipe 
for  potato  dressing  “for  those  who  can¬ 
not  eat  bread  dressing  on  account  of 
sage  being  used.”  There  is  no  reason  to 
flavor  bread  dressing  with  sage  if  it  is 
not  liked.  We  only  use  sage  Avith  goose, 
duck  or  pork,  never  with  chicken  or  tur¬ 
key.  The  proper  flavoring  for  bread 
dressing  with  turkey  or  chicken  is  thyme, 
savory  or  marjoram,  but  this  is  all  a 
matter  of  taste.  In  making  a  potato 
dressing  it  is  usually  combined  with 
either  celery  or  onion.  The  potatoes  are 
boiled,  mashed,  and  seasoned  with  pep¬ 
per,  salt  and  butter.  The  celery  or 
onions  are  boiled,  chopped,  and  added  to 
the  potatoes.  Sage  is  often  used  with 
the  onions,  but  not  usually  with  the 
celery ;  sometimes  a  pinch  of  mace  is 
used  with  the  celery.  Potato  dressing  is 
used  with  duck  or  goose ;  it  is  less  suit¬ 
able  for  chicken  or  turkey.  A  bread 
dressing  combined  with  chopped  oysters, 
flavored  with  butter,  pepper,  salt  and  a 
taste  of  mace,  is  delicious  for  turkey  es¬ 
pecially. 

* 

The  following  is  an  old  family  form¬ 
ula  for  cold  cream  of  excellent  quality : 
One  ounce  white  wax,  one  ounce  sper¬ 
maceti,  oil  of  almonds,  one-fourth  pint. 
Shave  the  wax  and  spermaceti  fine,  and 
put  with  the  oil  in  an  earthen  jar.  Stand 
in  a  pan  of  hot  water  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  until  the  wax  and  spermaceti  are 
melted  in  the  oil.  Then  remove  from 
stove,  keeping  the  container  standing  in 
the  warm  water,  stir  in  gradually  four 
fluid  ounces  of  rose  water.  Stir  until 
an  emulsion  is  formed,  and  keep  on  stir¬ 
ring  till  nearly  cold.  Put  in  little  glass 
or  crockery  jars.  It  may  be  scented 
with  bergamot  or  lavender,  or  elder- 
flower  water  may  be  used  in  place  of  rose 
water.  This  is  very  soothing  to  the 
skin,  and  free  from  anything  harmful. 

* 

A  tested  New  England  recipe  is  Con¬ 
stance  Brown’s  sugar  cookies :  1*4  cups 
brown  sugar,  %  cup  softened  butter,  y2 
cup  boiling  water,  one  teaspoon  soda,  1 V2 
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teaspoons  orange  extract,  about  three 
cups  sifted  flour.  Put  brown  sugar  and 
butter  into  mixing  bowl  and  cream  to¬ 
gether.  Pour  hot  water  over  and  stir. 
Add  flour  and  soda  sifted  together.  Add 
orange  extract.  Drop  by  teaspoonfuls 
on  buttered  tin.  Bake  10  minutes. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

How  little  time  it  takes,  among  the 
four-footed,  for  a  helpless  infant  to  be¬ 
come  a  valuable  creature !  Scarcely 
more  than  two  years  ago  Cousin  Harvey 
found  a  tiny  calf,  little  Star,  Bella’s  sec¬ 
ond  daughter,  lying  head  down,  almost  in 
the  branch,  which  really  was  a  branch 
then,  not  the  dry  gash  in  the  landscape 
that  it  has  been  for  three  months.  Now 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


624 


624 — Unusual  Lines. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40, 

42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


311  —  Attractive 

Coat  Dress.  De¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
IS,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  36-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


156  —  Becoming 

Draperies.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  Vi  yd.  of  27-in. 
material  for  sepa¬ 
rate  vestee.  Te  n 
cents. 


301 — Another  Draped 
Skirt.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  y2  yd.  of  40- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


Star  lias  presented  me  with  another  cow- 
let,  and  is  furnishing  a  goodly  quantity 
of  very  rich  milk.  It  has  not  been 
measured  nor  tested  yet,  but  I  know  by 
the  cream  ir.  the  can,  also  by  the  figures 
on  the  cream  check.  She  was  so  fat  and 
poky  and  easy-going  for  a  long  time  that 
I  would  get  plumb  disgusted  with  her, 
and  doubt  if  she  would  ever  amount  to 
much,  though  all  the  men  who  saw  her 
picked  her  as  the  best  prospect  on  the 
place.  She  is  not  too  fat  now,  for  the 
way  she  is  producing,  and  it  was  a  com¬ 
fort  to  have  her  easy-going  when  her  ud¬ 
der  had  to  be  steamed  and  rubbed !  She 
stood  and  chewed  her  cud,  occasionally 
trying  to  turn  around  and  chew  my  hair, 
apparently  believing  it  a  new  kind  of 
hay.  Charlie  pronounces  her  an  easy 
milker.  I  expect  to  milk  her  as  soon  as  she 
is  thoroughly  used  to  the  proceeding. 
Neither  can  I  claim  credit  for  teaching 


little  Clover-calf  to  drink,  for  she  was 
a  handful,  yes,  four  handfuls.  Bella  is 
giving  more  milk  than  she  ever  did. 
There  is  too  much  for  the  little  water 
separator,  and  it  wastes  cream  anyway, 
so  I  expect  to  turn  in  my  ancient  centri¬ 
fugal  on  a  new  one  quite  soon.  This  is 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  just  now,  if  not 
with  honey.  There  is  skim-milk  for 
chickens,  cats,  dogs,  lady  porkers,  boss, 
and  neighbors — a  few  friends  who  are 
cow-less  or  who  have  a  dry  cow.  I’d 
like  to  raise  a  few  more  heifer  calves  this 
Winter,  while  the  milk  is  so  abundant. 
I  know  of  one  anyway  that  I  can  buy, 
if  it  is  a  heifer.  There  is  plenty  of 
clover  in  the  stubble  field,  and  the  cows 
walk  miles  every  day  they  are  on  it. 
There  are  only  six  “critters”  on  the  27 
acres ;  Charlie  will  bring  two  more,  I 
suppose. 

Merle,  the  young  son  of  the  Charlie 
family,  is  at  the  hunting  age,  whatever 
that  may  be.  He  borrows  my  little  410 
on  holidays,  and  a  rabbit  now  and  then  is 
my  toll.  I  tell  him  I  expect  to  be  kept 
in  meat  this  AVinter,  as  I  furnish  the 
gun  and  the  rabbits.  There  is  one  sim¬ 
mering  on  the  stove  now,  smothering, 
rather  than  frying,  since  the  meat  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  dry.  I  think  I  shall  pour  in 
a  little  cream  presently,  and  let  the 
gravy  make  itself.  There  are  baked  po¬ 
tatoes  and  Baldwin  apple  sauce;  it  is 
not  Thanksgiving,  but  I  could  be  duly 
thankful  on  such  fare !  I  take  only  an 
occasional  interest  in  cooking.  Since  I 
need  to  count  my  calories,  it  is  just  as 
well,  probably.  I  am  only  a  common  or 
garden  variety  of  cook.  Consequently  I 
got  quite  a  disproportionate  kick  out  of 
a  little  happening  some  time  ago. 

Our  Missionary  Society  had  a  market, 
after  the  manner  of  such  societies.  I 
took  peach  pies.  They  were  too  brittle  to 
remove  from  the  plates,  so  the  plates  went 
with  them  when  sold,  with  word  to  return 
to  the  grocery  where  the  market  was  held. 
AAfhen  one  came  back,  a  day  or  so  later, 
neatly  wrapped  up,  there  was  a  slip  of 
paper  inside,  signed  by  the  elderly  lady 
whose  son  had  bought  the  pie :  “That 
was  a  delicious  peach  pie.”  Wasn’t  it 
sweet  of  her?  And  so  little  trouble  to 
do,  yet  I  never  heard  of  anybody  else 
doing  it.  But  I  made  a  promise  right 
then  that  I’d  copy  her  method  some  day 
when  buying  something  at  a  market. 

Speaking  of  thankfulness,  it  is  hard 
to  be  thankful  just  at  tax  time,  when  we 
see  our  money  being  squandered  for  us 
as  we  would  never  dare  squander  it  for 
ourselves.  There  is  much  bitterness  just 
now  about  a  section  of  paved  street  and 
road  that  we  have  had  wished  on  us, 
when  it  was  neither  needed  nor  largely 
desired.  If  everybody  disliked  paved 
roads  as  much  as  I  do  there  would  be 
fewer  of  them.  Our  own  U.  S.  Highway 
is  tarvia,  kept  in  splendid  condition,  and 
the  same  kind  Avould  have  been  excellent 
for  this  new  piece,  and  far  less  expen¬ 
sive.  There  were  protests  and  injunc¬ 
tions,  but  they  did  no  good.  The  mis¬ 
chief  is  done,  and  we  will  be  years  pay¬ 
ing  for  it. 

The  cold  weather  is  creeping  on.  The 
wind  blew  so  cold  the  other  day  that  I 
had  Charlie  put  the  glass-cloth  back  on 
my  north  screen  doors,  making  storm- 
doors  of  them.  They  shut  out  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  cold  air,  and  are  appre¬ 
ciated  especially  now,  when  the  big  stoves 
are  not  going.  Nothing  that  cost  so  lit¬ 
tle  ever  added  so  much  to  the  comfort  of 
the  house. 

The  folks  will  move  in  a  few  weeks,  I 
guess.  The  papering  is  done,  and  most 
of  the  painting  in  their  rooms,  and  in  the 
old  neglected  hall,  which  I  call  mine,  as 
they  will  use  it  but  little  in  AVinter. 
Amanda  had  her  own  choice  of  color  in 
her  rooms,  in  fact,  volunteered  to  pay 
for  papering  one,  as  I  had  so  much  other 
expense.  She  loves  blue,  and  I  don’t,  ex¬ 
cept  in  small  amounts,  to  offset  something 
else,  or  in  a  mixed  tone ;  my  sitting-room 
paper  is  blue,  but  so  greened  and  grayed 
that  few  people  ever  think  of  it  as  blue  at 
all.  But  the  aforesaid  old  neglected  hall 
gives  me  real  squirms  of  delight  every 
time  I  pass  through  it.  It  has  ivory 
woodwork  now,  old  solid  walnut  banister 
and  spindles,  and  the  gayest  Autumn- 
leaf  paper  with  a  warm  putty-colored 
background.  My  old  Avalnut  wardrobe, 
moved  to  the  side  hall,  give  me  no  excuse 
to  sling  coats  and  hats  on  chairs,  and  the 
middle-sized  walnut  sofa  that  has  failed 
to  find  a  buyer  will  grace  the  front  hall. 
AValnut,  instead  of  being  somber,  looks 
rich,  against  ivory  and  bright  color.  And 
that  reminds  me  of  an  experiment  coming 
off  soon. 

I  knew  where  there  was  a  cherry  corner 
cupboard,  and  I  wanted  it  for  my  dining¬ 
room.  But  I  couldn’t  pin  the  owner 
down  to  pricing  it,  and  when  I  finally 
made  her  an  offer,  as  much  as  any  dealer 
would  allow  her,  she  wanted  more  than 
that.  So  I  cast  about  for  a  substitute, 
and  found  it  in  a  middle-aged  secretary, 
not  solid  walnut,  but  stained  and  ve¬ 
neered.  It  has  long  been  something  of 
an  elephant  on  my  hands,  capacious,  but 
neither  convenient  nor  ornamental.  AArell, 
why  not  paint  it  to  match  the  ivory 
woodwork,  and  let  the  modern  rage  for 
color  run  riot  inside  the  glassed  cup¬ 
board?  So  it  shall  be,  before  another  of 
my  Rural  letters  is  written,  I  trust. 
And  I’ll  save  my  cherry-cupboard  money 
to  buy  heifer  calves  with  ! 

The  Garden  Club  goes  to  sleep  in  the 
AArinter,  along  with  the  outdoor  gardens. 
But  my  primroses  are  beginning  to 
bloom  !  Several  pots  of  baby  primroses 


(Forbesi)  are  blooming  or  showing  inter¬ 
esting  clusters  of  buds,  and  one  Obconi- 
ca  has  buds  coming.  I  have  sold  enough 
to  pay  for  all  the  seed  I  sowed,  already  ; 
I  haven’t  figured  the  “overhead,”  or  my 
own  wages  !  e.  m.  c. 


School  Entertainments 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
noticed  a  request  for  original  entertain¬ 
ments  by  which  school  children  could 
raise  money  for  inciden  al  expenses.  I 
pass  by  the  entertainment  part,  as  others 
will  doubtless  have  better  programs  to 
offer,  but  these  suggestions  will  supple¬ 
ment  a  short  snappy  playlet  and  a  bit  of 
music,  and  gather  almost  as  much  cash 
as  the  entertainment  itself,  and  provide 
amusement  for  young  and  old.  A  second 
advantage  is  that  they  are  not  nearly  as 
difficult  to  plan  and  execute  as  a  long 
entertainment. 

This  work  can  be  assigned  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  according  to  their  ability. 
The  two  lower  grades  could  have  charge 
of  mystery  packages.  The  contents  of 
these  packages  should  be  something  that 
the  parents  or  relatives  have  on  hand 
and  do  not  care  for  (a  sort  of  white 
elephant).  It  should  be  wrapped  and 
boxed  in  either  ludicrous  or  festive  man¬ 
ner,  using  a  quantity  of  paper  and  string 
to  make  it  seem  valuable  and  fragile. 
Sometimes  an  outer  wrapper  can  be 
found  that  has  a  postmark  with  a  large 
valuation  stamped  upon.  This  will  cause 
no  end  of  merriment  when  the  article  is 
found  to  be  almost  valueless.  All  these 
packages  should  be  sold  for  either  five  or 
ten  cents.  The  booth  can  be  attractively 
decorated  with  greenery  or  crepe  paper. 

Two  other  grades  could  have  charge 
of  a  gift  booth.  The  packages  should 
contain  articles  to  be  sold  for  five  or  ten 
cents.  These  are  either  donated  by  peo¬ 
ple  and  merchants  interested  or  made  by 
the  children.  They  should  be  useful,  and 
scraps  from  the  home  scrap  bag  can  be 
made  into  holders,  small  doilies,  wash 
cloths  and  pincushions.  A  small  picture 
can  be  framed  with  passe-partout  bind¬ 
ing,  or  one  of  the  children’s  drawings 
can  be  attractively  mounted.  The  boys 
can  make  small  useful  articles  out  of 
soft  wood. 

Still  other  grades  could  have  charge  of 
a  homemade  candy  booth.  Two  others, 
of  popcorn  and  popcorn  balls  and  very 
large  choice  apples.  Popcorn  balls 
should  be  small  and  dainty,  selling  three 
for  five  cents.  Apples  about  the  same. 
The  graduating  class  would  want  their 
booth  decorated  in  their  class  colors,  with 
their  class  motto  in  large  letters  and 
something  like  this  for  publicity.  “Help 
the  class  of  1929.”  The  salesmen,  or 
saleswomen,  can  be  chosen  from  each 
class  by  a  vote,  or  a  better  way  is  for 
the  teacher  to  select  the  boy  or  girl  who 
in  her  opinion  would  make  the  best  sales 
person. 

A  program  of  this  sort  should  be  held 
in  the  town  hall,  and  notices  should  be 
sent  to  the  local  papers. 

Still  another  way  is  to  have  the  school 
give  a  short  entertainment  and  then  have 
the  parents  hold  a  box  social  and  play 
games  afterwards.  Plenty  of  neat,  at¬ 
tractive  lunches  are  prepared  and  packed 
by  the  ladies  and  then  sold  at  auction  to 
the  men.  Each  box  must  contain  a  half 
of  a  picture  postal,  the  lady  who  has  the 
matching  half  shares  the  lunch.  Special 
boxes  should  be  provided  for  the  smaller 
children  in  order  that  they  may  not  feel 
left  out. 

I  have  stressed  short  entertainments 
as  country  schools  have  long  sessions  and 
when  we  come  to  add  the  drill  and  prac¬ 
tice  required  to  put  on  a  long  play  it  is  a 
decided  strain  on  both  teachers  and 
pupils,  while  the  booth  idea  is  more  of 
a  recreation,  a  source  of  fun,  and  offers 
a  chance  for  cooperation  in  the  commu¬ 
nity — all  necessities  in  the  rural,  or  small 
village  schools.  Florence  iiadley. 


Tennessee  Notes 

How  swiftly  the  time  flies;  it  seems 
but  yesterday  the  trees  were  red,  yel¬ 
low,  brown  and  here  and  there  a  bit  of 
green.  Today  many  branches  are  already 
bare.  I  know  that  another  year  is  al¬ 
most  a  thing  of  the  past  and  that,  too, 
Christmas  is  in  the  air,  because  my  Sun¬ 
day  school  class  has  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  so  many  asking  to  be 
transferred  to  Mrs.  P.’s  class.  I  should 
like  to  think  that  it  was  just  a  bit  of 
love  that  prompted  this,  but  I  know  that 
at  heart  we  are  all  a  bit  greedy,  and  we 
are  striving  to  gain  a  little  something 
for  self;  even  in  our  service  for  our 
King.  How  many  are  prompted  just  by 
love  alone?  It’s  Christmas  and  as  usual 
I  cannot  promise  anything.  I  can  only 
trust  that  I  may  bring  a  bit  of  gladness 
and  Christmas  joy  and  cheer  to  the  lit¬ 
tle  folks,  and  to  the  cheerless  homes,  and 
then  rest  content. 

The  AVinter  is  upon  us;  the  last  bit  of 
Fall  work  finished.  AVinter  cold  and 
dreary,  yet  how  I  used  to  enjoy  the  first 
snowfall,  the  first  hard  ice  and  the  many 
bumps  and  falls  I  suffered  in  consequence. 
Age,  old  age,  with  thin  blood,  rheumatism 
and  creaking  joints,  so  different  from 
childhood,  when  the  snowclad  hills  were 
castles,  the  laden  trees,  giants,  and  the 
world  a  wonder  house  of  all  that  was 
mythical  and  beautiful,  MRS,  D.  B.  P. 
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Slacking  Cough  ? 

Just  Rub 
If  Away 

Musterole  does  the 
work,  quickly  and 
pleasantly.  Rub  it 
on  the  throat  and 
chest.  It  tingles  and 
penetrates  the  skin. 

It  relieves  soreness 
and  wards  off  dan¬ 
ger.  A  clean  white 
ointment  made 

with  oil  of  mustard  and  other  simple  in¬ 
gredients. 

Keep  Musterole  handy  for  instant  use. 
When  suffering  from  croup,  chest  cold, 
sore  throat,  bronchitis,  tonsilitis,  pains  in 
joints,  headache,  neuralgia,  chilblains  or 
frost  bite,  rub  on  good  old  Musterole. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole, 


Washer 

Snow-white  clothes  in 
5  min.  Pumps  suds  back 
and  forth  thru  meshes. 
Leverage  makes  it  easy. 
No  rubbing.  Keeps 
hands  out  of  suds.  Cat- 

_  alosr  free.  No  agents. 

HANDY  WASHER  CO.,  2423  E.  Fayette,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LA  DIFS’  rayon  ano  wool  SI. 00 

bHUICO  STOCKINGS,  2  Pr.  ^  I 

Colors:  Atmosphere,  black.  grain,  grey,  gnnmetal, 
sandust.  Sizes:  Good  openings  for  agents. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  COMPANY,  NORWOOD,  MASS. 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydall  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


CHRISTMAS  ORDERS  now  booked  for  Blankets. 
Pants,  Ski-Jackets  ami  Yarn.  Write  for  circular, 

MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Augiala,  Maine 


Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Itorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes  .  1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick .  2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

tew  Salads .  1.00 

lainties  .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

.lade-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

For  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30tb  Street,  New  York 


A  Batch  of  Cookies 

Here  are  some  good  cookies ;  all  have 
been  tested  and  are  all  good  to  have 
around  the  holidays.  They  keep  well  and 
one  can  make  several  batches  of  them  at 
one  time. 

Oatmeal  Cookies. — One  cup  shortening, 
one  cup  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  well  beaten, 
four  tablespoons  milk,  either  sweet  or 
sour,  three-fourths  teaspoon  soda,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  two  cups 
sifted  flour,  two  cups  rolled  oats  (not 
cooked),  one  cup  chopped  raisins,  one 
cup  chopped  nut  meats.  Sift  flour,  soda, 
salt,  and  cinnamon  together  and  mix  in 
order  given.  Drop  by  teaspoonfuls  on 
buttered  tins. 

Drop  Ginger  Cookies. — One  cup  butter, 
two  cups  brown  sugar,  one-half  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  three  eggs,  well  beaten,  one  cup 
buttermilk,  two  teaspoons  ginger,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  flour  to  make  a  dough  that 
will  drop  by  spoonfuls  on  greased  tins. 

Sour  Cream  Cookies. — One-half  cup 
shortening,  one  and  one-half  cups  white 
sugar,  two  eggs,  well  beaten,  three  and 
one-half  cups  sifted  flour,  one-half  to  one 
teaspoon  salt,  depending  on  kind  of  short¬ 
ening  used,  one-half  teaspoon  soda,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  cup  thick 
sour  cream,  one  teaspoon  lemon  extract, 
or  any  kind  of  flavoring.  Roll  out,  cut 
with  cooky  cutter,  sprinkle  with  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  cocoanut  or  press  a  raisin  in 
center. 

Ginger  Cookies. — Put  in  your  mixing 
bowl  one  ingredient  after  the  other  with¬ 
out  creaming.  One  cup  brown  sugar,  one 
cup  molasses,  one  cup  lard,  one  egg,  one 
tablespoon  ginger,  one  tablespoon  soda. 
Now  add  one-half  cup.  scant,  of  boiling 
water,  and  mix  well,  then  add  flour,  one 
teaspoon  baking  powder,  one  tablespoon 
vanilla,  and  mix  to  a  soft  dough.  Roll 
out,  cut  with  cooky  cutter. 

Fruit  and  Nut  Cookies. — One  cup 
butter,  one  and  one-half  cups  white  or 
brown  sugar,  four  small  eggs,  one  cup 
walnut  meats,  one  and  one-half  cups 
dates,  cut  to  pieces,  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla  and  two  teaspoons  mapleine,  three 
cups  flour.  Cream  butter,  sugar,  and 
eggs,  and  add  soda  to  one-half  cup  of 
boiling  water.  Drop  by  teaspoonful  on 
greased  tins. 

Butterscotch  Cookies.  —  Two  cups 
brown  sugar,  two  eggs  beaten,  one  cup 
butter  and  lard  mixed,  one  teaspoon 
cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoon  vanilla, 
one  cup  nut  meats,  one  cup  chopped  dates 
or  raisins,  three  or  four  cups  flour,  or 
enough  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Form  into 
roll,  lay  on  waxed  paper  over  night. 
In  the  morning  cut  oi\t  in  slices,  and 
bake. 

Chocolate  Cookies. — One  cup  brown 
sugar,  one-half  cup  butter,  two  eggs, 
beaten  separately,  one-half  cup  sour 
milk,  one-half  cup  English  walnuts,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  two  squares  choco¬ 
late,  one-half  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  one  and  three-fourths  cup 
flour.  Cream  butter,  add  sugar,  cream 
well,  add  egg  yolks,  milk  and  flour  in 
which  soda  and  baking  powder  has  been 
sifted,  add  chocolate,  melted,  egg  whites 
and  nuts.  Drop  by  spoonful  on  buttered 
tins.  Icing  :  Two  cups  sugar,  two-thirds 
cup  milk,  two  teaspoons  butter,  two 
squares  chocolate.  Cook  till  soft  ball 
stage,  remove  from  fire,  let  cool,  beat  till 
firm  enough  to  spreak  on  cookies. 

SADIE  BLTJBAUGH. 


Same  Quick  Cake  Frosting's 

Mocha  Iciug. — Add  one  teaspoon  but¬ 
ter  to  three  tablespoons  of  hot  coffee. 
Miix  three  tablespoons  (level)  of  cocoa 
with  sufficient  confectioner’s  sugar  (about 
1%  cups)  and  add  to  the  coffee.  Stir 
until  smooth.  Flavor  with  vanilla.  It 
should  be  of  the  right  consistency  to 
spread  nicely  without  running.  The  nice 
thing  about  these  uncooked  icings  is  that 
one  can  hardly  make  a  failure  of  them. 
If  they  are  too  thin  simply  add  more  con¬ 
fectioner’s  sugar ;  if  too  thick  add  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  of  the  hot  liquid  used,  or  hot  wa¬ 
ter.  If  too  much  is  made  it  can  be 
thinned  a  trifle  and  used  later. 

Maple  Icing. — Five  or  six  tablespoons 
hot  maple  syrup,  one  teaspoon  butter, 
confectioner’s  sugar ;  a  few  drops  of 
vanilla  if  desired. 

Peanut  Butter  Filling.  —  Work  one, 
more  if  desired,  tablespoon  of  peanut  but¬ 
ter  into  three  or  four  tablespoons  of  hot 
milk,  and  add  confectioner’s  sugar  gradu¬ 
ally  stirring  until  smooth. 

Plain  Icing. — Use  three  tablespoons  of 
hot  milk,  one  teaspoon  of  butter  and 
thicken  with  confectioner’s  sugar;  flavor 
with  vanilla  or  other  flavoring.  A  nice 
creamy  icing  is  made  by  using  cream  in¬ 
stead  of  milk,  and  adding  another  tea¬ 
spoon  of  butter.  Especially  nice  for 
dark  cakes. 

Cocoanut  Filling.— Add  one-third  cup 
fine  cocoanut  to  plain  icing.  Cocoa  can 
be  added  to  the  sugar  in  plain  icing  and 
it  will  be  almost  as  good  as  mocha  icing 
it  one  doesn’t  happen  to  have  the  coffee 
made,  or  doesn’t  wish  to  make  it. 

EDNA  M.  NORTHROP. 


Carrot  Conserve 

This  calls  for  2  lbs.  of  carrots,  two 
lemons,  five  cups  of  sugar.  Cook  carrots 
until  done,  put  through  grinder.  Cut 
lemons,  remove  pith  and  put  through 
grinder.  Let  all  come  to  boil  and  cook 
20  minutes.  mbs.  a.  l.  r. 


Better  flavor  in  your  cakes  and 
biscuits — this  way! 

No  doubt  you’ve  known  women  whose  cakes  and 
biscuits  were  always  perfect  in  appearance,  but 
disappointing  in  taste.  Frequently  their  trouble  is 
caused  by  flour  made  from  the  wrong  type  of 
wheat.  To  get  that  delicious,  delicate,  unmistak¬ 
able  flavor  that  marks  your  truly  perfect  cake  or 
biscuit,  use  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour.  It  is  made 
only  from  carefully  selected  full  flavored  wheat — 
you  can  depend  on  it  for  better  flavor  and  more 
certain  success  in  all  your  baking!  Accept  no 
other  flour ! 

for  better  flavor,  use  this  one  fine  flour 
for  all  your  baking 

Pillsburys 

Best  Flour 

for  bread,  biscuits  and  pastry 


This  Beautiful  $245 

tynllj;  (guaranteed  ^ 

Super  ac-cv 

Electric  Radio  Console  ’  COMPLETEJ 


98 


50 

Nothing 
More  to° 
Buy  J 


30  Days  Free  Trial 

Notice  that  our  price  (if  you  buy)  in¬ 
cludes  EVERYTHING — tubes,  aerial, 

latest  Power  Speaker,  beautiful  console  and  new¬ 
est  shielded  1-dial,  Super-powered  Miraco  Super 
AC-S  Electric  Radio  of  finest  construction  and 
costliest  features  (including  phonograph  pick-up 
connection)  ready  to  plug  into  light  socket  and 
enjoy. 

3  Year  Guarantee  if  You  Buy 

Get  our  Send  No  Money,  30  Day  Free  Trial, 
3-Year  Guarantee  Offer.  Remember  you  save  A 
or  more  by  dealing  DIRECT  with  factory — the 
big,  old,  reliable  Midwest  Radio  Corporation, 
9th  successful  year.  Send  coupon ! 

Turn  One  Dial  for  Stations 
Coast  to  Coast 

Compare  with  radios  at  2  to  4  times  the  price. 
Unless  your  Miraco  proves  itself  the  MOST 
SELECTIVE,  RICHEST,  CLEAREST  TONED 
and  MOST  POWERFUL  DISTANCEGETTER, 
don’t  buy!  Return  everything  OUR  expense. 
Delighted  users  by  thousands  enjoy  programs 
from  Coast  to  Coast,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico  with 
the  magnificent  clear  Cathedral  tone  of  costliest 
radios.  So  can  you!  Send  coupon! 

Many  Other  Beautiful  Styles 

Any  kind  of  cabinet  you  want — consoles  with 
built-in  Power  speakers  (Dynamic  or  Magnetic) 
—wood  or  metal  table  cabinets  with  separate 
speakers — Phonograph-Radio  combinations — at 
ASTOUNDING  LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  ON 
30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  Send  coupon! 


41  In.  high,  26  in.  wide, 
15  in.  deep 

A  dandy  little  “arm  chair” 
console  in  handsome  walnut 


AGENTS!  Make  $100  to  $250  Weekly! 

Exclusive  Territory.  Demonstrator  Supplied 


Two  More  Examples 
of  oar  many  bargains 


on  30  Days  FREE  trial.  We  have  the  most  wonderful 
EXCLUSIVE  TERRITORY,  money-making  proposi¬ 
tion  ever  made.  No  contract,  no  experience  required.  Devote 
evenings,  spare  time  or  full  time  to  demonstrating.  Our  sets  sell 
themselves  by  their  unbeatable  performance,  tone  quality,  beauty 
and  high-grade  construction.  They  put  competition  into  the  shade. 
Get  full  particulars  quick!  Check  agent  square  □  on  coupon! 

MIDWEST  RADIO  CORFN,  555-VD  Miraco  BIdg.,Clncinnati,0. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG.  AMAZING  SPECIAL  FACTORY  OFFER. 

TESTIMONY  OF  NEARBY  USERS-AII  the  proof  you  want-of  our 
honesty,  fairness,  size,  financial  integrity,  radio  experience  and  the 
performance  of  our  seta — including  Amazing  Factory  Oner— 6ent  with 
catalog. 


wee 


MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N 

9th  Successful  Year 

!555-VD  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  free  catalog,  Amazing 
Special  Factory  Oiler,  testimony  at  nearby  users,,  etc.  QUeer  □Agent  Q  Dealer 

NAME 


THIS  COUPON 
IS  NOT 
AN  ORDER 


ADDRESS 


December  15,  1925J 
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to  Meet  the  Wintei- 
feeding  strain 

FOR  the  long  winter  grind, 
when  feed  comes  high  and 


Free  Cow  Book 


milk  comes  hard— your  cows 
need  more  than  good  food  and 
comfortable  quarters.  To  show 
a  profit  instead  of  a  loss  there 
must  be  no  laggards,  no  cows  off 
feed,  sickly  or  irregular. 

The  plan  that  spells  profits  is 
— regular  conditioning.  Regu¬ 
lating  and  toning  up  the  diges¬ 
tion  and  assimilation  gives  the 
cow  a  chance  to  convert — at  a 
profit — the  dry,  hard-to-digest 
winter  feeds.  Without  such  aid, 
breakdowns  are  invited  —  and 
cow  ills  are  costly. 

Kow-Kare  is  a  scientific  compound 
of  Iron — the  great  builder  and  blood 
purifier — blended  with  potent  medic¬ 
inal  herbs  and  roots.  Its  action  is  by 
regulating  rather  than  by  stimu¬ 
lating.  It  builds  permanent  vigor 
and  responsiveness  intotheproductive 
and  genital  organs  where 
weakness  first  finds  a  foot¬ 
hold. 

The  regular  use  of  Kow- 
Kare  with  backward  milk¬ 
ers  brings  into  your 
pocket  many  times  the  few 
cents  a  month  per  cow  it 
costs  to  supply  this  aid. 


New  illustrated  36 -page  book 
on  cotvs  mailed  on  request. 

Full  of  usef  ul  dairy  hints  and 
information. 

The  extra  quarts  tell  their  own  story 
before  your  eyes.  And  remember,  it 
takes  but  a  slight  milk  increase  per 
cow  to  actually  double  the  net 
profit  from  the  herd. 

When  Cows  Freshen 

aid  them  through  their  trying  period 
with  Kow-Kare  a  few  weeks  before 
and  after.  Once  used  in  this  way, 
you  will  never  again  let  a  cow  freshen 
without  this  great  builder  of  vigor. 

Kow-Kare  is  sold  by  drug,  hard¬ 
ware,  feed  and  general  stores — $1.25 
and  65c.  If  your  dealer  is  not  sup¬ 
plied  we  will  mail  direct,  postpaid. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


KOW-KARE 


Concentrated  Invigorator 
for  milk  cows 


Home-Mix  your  own  Complete  Mineral 

A  mineral  mixture  of  recognized  conditioning  value  is  made  by  mixing 
30  lbs.  salt,  30  lbs.  fine-ground  limestone,  30  lbs.  steamed  bone  meal  and 
four  cans  (large)  Kow-Kare.  For  well  under  $6  per  hundred  you  will  have 
an  unbeatable  mineral.  Use  80  lbs.  of  this  mixture  to  a  ton  of  grain. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

STEEL  POSTS  -  GATES  -  BARBED  WIRE  PAINT  ROOFING 


PRICES  SLASHED  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Grates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints,  Roofing.  Factory 
12-to-24-hour  service.  We  Pay  Freight.  Kitsel- 
man  Fence  now  SUPER-Cal  vanized  with  99  94- 
MO  per  centpure  zlno,  same  quality  as  on 
Telephone  Wire.  Write  for  FREE  Catalogl 


to  You. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

rPhese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
A  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


TRAP 
TAGS 
with 

_ _  wire. 

Copper  orlaluminum.  Your  name  and  address 
stamped  in  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags,  6vc; 
45  tags,  91.00;  lOO  tags,  98.00,  postpaid.  Or¬ 
der  NOW— don’t  wait.  BIVINS,  Printer,  Box 
500,  Summit,  New  York."^^ 


^  Sprains  and  Bruises 

Absorbine  reduces  thickened, 
'swollen  tissues, soft  curbs,  filled  tendons, 
soreness  from  bruises  or  strains.  Does 
not  blister,  remove  hair  or  lay  np  horse. 
§2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid.  Horse 
hook  1-B  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

It  end  this:  "Horse  had  large  swelling  just 
below  knee.  Now  gone;  lia»  not  reappeared* 
Horse  good  as  ever.  Have  used  Absorbine 
for  years  with  great  success/ 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


Advice. — An  honest  farmer  who  was 
wise,  unselfish,  good-hearted  and  success¬ 
ful  was  respected  in  his  comfiaunity,  but 
he  was  not  popular.  Why?  It  was  be¬ 
cause,  when  consulted  by  his  neighbors, 
he  almost  invariably  advised  against 
what  they  thoughtlessly  wished  to  do. 
He  used  his  head  when  they  were  ruled 
by  “hunches,”  whims  and  emotions. 
People  who  work  themselves  into  pas¬ 
sions,  enthusiasms  and  high  hopes,  based 
on  oratory  and  salesmanship,  despise  or 
ignore  wise  heads.  Gradually  the  old 
man’s  neighbors  quit  going  to  him  for 
advice,  because  he  seldom  gave  them  the 
kind  of  advice  that  they  wanted.  Also, 
none  could  answer  his  arguments.  (Few 
of  us  ever  argue  in  order  to  learn  any¬ 
thing  ;  we  argue  in  order  to  justify  our 
opinions,  approve  ourselves  and  discredit 
our  opponents.)  Whenever  the  old  man’s 
neighbors  got  into  personal  or  business 
troubles,  he  was  always  the  first  man  to 
be  consulted.  He  was  like  the  Publisher’s 
Desk  in  Tiie  R.  N.Y.,  which  is  consult¬ 
ed  most  by  people  in  trouble.  Our  old 
friend  rarely  said  “yes he  was  familiar¬ 
ly  known  as  “Uncle  No.”  He  often  said 
that  “the  best  word  is  no.”  Whenever 
he  said  it,  he  drew  upon  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  stored  wisdom  of  observation 
and  meditation. 

“Yes”-Men. — In  farming  and  every 
other  business  the  “yes”-men  greatly  out¬ 
number  the  “no”-men.  At  almost  all 
meetings  the  “nays”  are  outvoted — chief¬ 
ly  because  only  a  few  of  them  are  pres¬ 
ent.  The  “yeas,”  however,  always  turn 
out  in  impressive  numbers,  and  whoop  it 
up  for  what  some  experienced  logician  or 
plausible  speaker  has  assured  them  is 
“progressive.”  Americans  in  all  busi¬ 
nesses  are  deceived  in  varying  degrees  by 
what  is  acclaimed  by  propagandists  and 
boosters  as  “progress”  or  “action.”  They 
are  urged  to  “act”  and  “do  it  now.” 
Therefore,  at  their  meetings  and  confer¬ 
ences,  “action”  takes  the  form  of  talk, 
resolutions,  reports,  plans,  committees 
and  deferred  investigations.  These  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  action  are  designed,  according 
to  an  old  principle  of  psychology,  to  cre¬ 
ate  and  crystallize  a  particular  kind  of 
“popular  sentiment.”  In  this  way  men, 
like  sheep,  are  “led  into”  group  action 
for  something  that  they  didn’t  ^  want, 
never  thought  of  and  maybe  didn’t  need 
until  they  were  “sold,”  or  until  they 
handed  over  the  control  of  themselves  to 
leaders  who  exploited  their  fears  and 
inexperience.  All  men  will  and  must 
have  leaders,  but  in  all  crises  or  periods 
of  painful  adjustments  they  always  wan¬ 
der  and  hunt  a  long  time  before  effective 
leaders  are  found  or  developed.  In  search¬ 
ing  for  leaders,  they  learn  how  to  identify 
misleaders,  and  to  use  some  of  their  own 
powers  of  self-leadership.  For  many 
years  vre  have  been  creating  positions  and 
offices  in  which  to  keep,  deArelop  and  use 
our  farm  leadership  resources.  Bureau¬ 
cracy,  politics  and  pull,  ho\\re\’er,  hav'e 
filled,  controlled  and  discredited  so  many 
of  these  positions  that  the  percentage  of 
courageous,  positive  leadership  in  them 
has  decreased  until  its  influence  today 
is  limited  almost  entirely  to  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  farmers.  Apparently  it  takes 
years  of  human  experience  in  wildernesses 
to  produce  or  discover  honest,  fearless 
Moseses  capable  of  true  leadership. 
Whene%rer  farmers  begin  refusing  to  ac¬ 
cept  leaders  and  start  out  on  a  search  for 
leaders,  they  Avill  get  somewhere.  The 
prospects  for  sound  leadership  in  agricul¬ 
ture  are  bright.  Farmers  are  beginning 
to  see  and  understand  things  that  have 
long  been  concealed,  and  to  distinguish 
between  their  real  friends  and  others. 

Daylight-Saving  Time. — D.  R.  J., 
Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  writes :  “May  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  use  your  best  endeavors  to 
have  the  nefarious  so-called  daylight-sa\'- 
ing  time  abolished,  as  being  one  of  the 
worst  draAvbacks  to  agriculture  ever 
placed  on  the  necks  and  backs  of  a  law- 
abiding  people?”  The  suggestion  is  Avel- 
come  and  appreciated.  Probably  most  of 
us  avIio  live  on  farms  or  are  identified 
with  farming  ivould  vote  against  daylight- 
saving  time  if  \\Te  had  a  chance ;  but  ive 
can’t  rule  cities  that  want  it  and  vote  for 
it.  They  have  more  votes.  Furthermore, 
the  modern  American  city,  with  its  spe¬ 
cial  problems  and  needs,  is  coming  to  be 
a  kind  of  sovereign  community  within  the 
State.  It  is  in  this  respect  like  a  typical 
city  of  ancient  Greece.  For  reasons 
peculiarly  their  OAvn,  many  cities  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  hit  upon  the  day¬ 
light-saving  plan  as  a  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  recreation,  exercise,  play  and 
rest  of  their  factory  workers,  store  em¬ 
ployees  and  desk-slaves  during  several 
months  of  the  year.  It  inconveniences 
and  is  a  nuisance  to  many  farmers  in 
some  regions.  In  not  a  feAAr  cases  it  in¬ 
creases  their  labor  expenses  and  makes  it 
well-nigh  impossible  for  them  to  obtain 
labor.  Plenty  of  farmers  have  a  strong 
case  against  it,  but  in  a  court,  at  the 
polls  or  in  the  Legislature  they  would 
lose.  The  daylight-saving  “idea”  wasn’t 
hit  hard  enough  at  the  only  time  when  it 
might  have  been  killed ;  that  Avas  when  it 
Avas  first  tried  as  an  experiment  in  the 
loose,  money-mad  days  of  the  war  period. 
Let’s  devote  our  energies  to  fighting  for 
a  better  system  of  marketing  and  distri¬ 
buting  farm  products,  and  try  to  forget 
the  daylight-saving  nuisance.  Old  man 
Taylor  said  that  when  he  Avas  milking 
one  evening  he  missed  a  horsefly  on  his 


best  coav  and  she  turned  over  a  pailful 
of  milk.  We  spend  so  much  time  sAvat- 
ting  Summer-time  flies  on  the  back  and 
neck  of  agriculture  that  Ave  overlook  the 
bloodsuckers  that  suck  all  the  time 
through  a  suction  system  Avhich  Avorks 
like  dodder  in  Alfalfa. 

Women  as  Stockuaisers. — A  number 
of  farm  Avomen  have  been  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  and  Avidely-known  as  breeders  of 
liAre  stock  and  poultry.  Some  of  them 
are  prominent  in  these  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing  today.  At  random  one  thinks,  for 
example,  of  Mrs.  C.  S.  Cross,  avIio  for 
years  improved  the  Hereford  herd  which 
her  husband  had  founded  in  Kansas;  of 
Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Conrad  as  a  breeder  of 
Spotted  Poland-Chinas  in  Indiana ;  of 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Fritsehe  as  a  breeder  of  Ayr- 
shires  and  Berkshires  in  Pennsylvania ; 
of  Mrs.  L.  D.  May  as  a  breeder  of  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorns  in  Pennsylvania ;  of  Mrs. 
S.  T.  Henning  as  a  breeder  of  Jerseys  in 
Kentucky ;  of  Mrs.  Minnie  AY.  Miller  as 
a  breeder  of  Guernseys  and  Hampshires 
in  Idaho;  of  Mrs.  G.  A.  Muth  as  a 
breeder  of  Duroc-Jerseys  in  Illinois,  and 
of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Popham  and  Mrs.  J.  T. 
McMahan  as  breeders  of  poultry  and 
Bronze  turkeys  in  Missouri.  There  are 
many  others.  In  Ohio  a  young  woman 
has  for  seA’eral  years  been  the  manager 
of  a  farm  and  its  Duroc-Jersey  herd.  One 
of  the  most  competent  and  successful 
farmers  and  stock  breeders  in  Wisconsin 
is  a  woman.  Not  a  feAv  of  the  best  stock 
judges  on  the  prize  teams  trained  at  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  are  girls.  There  are 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  girls  and  avo- 
men  in  agriculture,  if  the  home  and  kitch¬ 
en  do  not  adequately  interest  them. 
Eventually  men  may  have  to  do  the 
houseAA’ork  and  cooking.  Our  old  friend 
Dan  says  that  “every  young  man  should 
learn  Iioav  to  cook,  for  he’s  likely  to  have 
considerable  cooking  to  do  if  he  gets  any¬ 
thing  to  eat  at  home.” 

Unbusiness-like  Men. — Through  de¬ 
liberate  choice  in  some  cases  but  com¬ 
monly  because  of  economic  necessity  or 
accident,  the  Avives  of  numerous  farmers 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  various 
branches  of  agriculture.  But  Avhere  one 
woman  has  achieved  distinction  or  “eco¬ 
nomic  independence”  in  stock-raising, 
farming  or  a  profession,  thousands  of 
Avomen  never  heard  of  outside  of  their 
own  neighborhoods  have  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  more  difficult  arts  of  home- 
making,  ’liomekeeping  and  child-rearing, 
without  much  co-operation  from  their 
husbands.  To  these,  other  duties  some¬ 
times  are  added.  Many  a  farm  woman 
has  been  left  in  a  difficult,  unfair  and 
muddled  predicament  by  the  death  of  a 
husband  avIio  shared  none  of  his  business 
transactions  and  commitments  Avith  her, 
and  left  no  Avill  or  intelligible  records.  A 
widOAV-mother  on  Avliom  fate  imposes  the 
duty  of  settling  up  the  affairs  of  an  un¬ 
business-like  husband  and  a  mortgaged 
farm,  often  pays  dearly  for  his  thought¬ 
lessness.  Some  exceedingly  important 
personal  matters  deserve  much  more 
thought  and  discussion  than  they  receive 
by  a  lot  of  people  avIio  appear  to  assume 
that  nothing  Avill  ever  happen  to  them. 

Utah  Eggs. — For  many  years  up  to 
1922,  Utah  consumed  more  eggs  than  it 
produced.  Its  poultry  industry  did  not 
begin  to  hatch  until  a  feAv  producers,  ap¬ 
preciating  the  economic  possibilities  of  a 
long-neglected  side-line,  organized  locally. 
On  the  foundation  that  they  improvised, 
the  industry  grew  until  in  1922  Utah 
shipped  17  carloads  of  eggs  to  NeAV  York 
City,  Avhere  they  sold  at  a  premium. 
Thus  far  in  1928  producers  in  that  Far- 
West  State,  through  the  Utah  Poultry 
Breeders’  Marketing  Association,  have 
sold  400  carloads  of  eggs  in  NeAV  York* 
City  at  a  premium  of  tAvo  cents  a  dozen, 
to  say  nothing  of  many  carloads  mar¬ 
keted  at  a  premium  in  competition  Avith 
Petaluma  eggs  in  Los  Angeles.  A  Utah 
man  recently  whispered  to  me  that  “bet¬ 
ter  (because  fresher)  eggs  can  be  pro¬ 
duced,  shipped  and  marketed  by  NeAV 
York  State  farmers  at  less  expense  and 
at  a  greater  profit  than  Utah  eggs.”  He 
wondered  Avhy  it  Avasn’t  done.  “Educa¬ 
tionally,”  he  said,  “NeAV  York  State  has 
done  more  than  any  other  State  to  de¬ 
velop  and  extend  the  poultry  industry 
along  sound  lines,  but  its  producers  don’t 
seem  to  be  qualified  or  organized  to  meet 
(and  make  a  profit  under)  #the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  West.”  He  Avent  on  to  say 
that  “the  industry  in  NeAV  York  State 
probably  is  too  largely  on  a  fancy  breed¬ 
ing  basis  or  not  yet  on  a  sufficiently 
solid  commercial  business  basis  to  make 
it  interest  and  pay  farmers.  In  Utah  the 
production  of  market  eggs  is  not  a  spe¬ 
cialty  but  a  part  of  the  farming  business.” 
Are  Utah  poultrymen  more  efficient  and 
better  organized  for  marketing  than  their 
eastern  brethren?  Is  there  anything  seri¬ 
ous  the  matter  with  the  poultry  industry 
in  the  East  that  doesn’t  affect  it  in  the 
YYest?  If  so,  Avliat  is  it?  Is  it  expen¬ 
sive  feed?  Is  it  too  much  fancy  breed¬ 
ing?  Is  it  too  much  scientific  technique? 
Is  it  a  poultry-sick  soil?  Is  it  climate? 
Is  it  a  poor  system  of  grading,  packing 
and  marketing?  Is  it  all  or  none  of 
these  or  something  else?  Utah  eggs  that 
command  a  premium  in  New  York  City 
inspire  questions.  Maybe  Dr.  M.  B.  Dean, 
Miller  Purvis  of  Idaho  and  Prof.  .Tames 
E.  Rice  of  Cornell  TTnhmrsity  will  an¬ 
swer.  While  realizing  that  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  carloads  of  Utah  eggs  are  a  negli- 
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gible  factor  in  the  New  York  City  market, 
1  can  think  of  no  reason  why  New  York 
State  producers  shouldn’t  secure  as  high 
prices  as  those  paid  for  Utah  eggs.  It 
seems  to  me  worth  while  for  eastern 
farmers  more  generally  and  more  seri¬ 
ously  to  interest  themselves  in  producing 
eggs  and  poultry.  America’s  annual  out¬ 
put  of  2,000,000,000  dozen  eggs  and  550,- 
000,000  chickens  indicates  that  these 
products  are  fixed  and  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  in  our  diet. 

From  Dan’s  Notebook. — When  I  was 
in  St.  Louis  one  day  last  Winter  I  went 
into  a  long  restaurant  that  belongs  to  a 
long  chain  of  eating-places  to  get  a  bite. 
The  headwaiter  said,  “Come  right  this 
way,”  and  started  toward  the  back  of 
the  room.  I  followed  him  about  32  feet ; 
seeing  a  lot  of  empty  chairs  and  a  half¬ 
acre  of  tables  around  me,  I  sat  down. 
Without  looking  back,  the  waiter  kept  on 
going  until  he  was  nearly  out  of  sight. 
When  he  turned  and  looked  back  over  the 
territory  that  he  had  covered  by  himself, 
I  wonder  what  he  thought.  I  was  tired 
and  hungry,  and  didn’t  go  in  there  to 
walk.  Possibly  he  noticed  my  overshoes, 
Galloway  overcoat  and  a  shave  that  I 
needed.  Maybe  he  wanted  to  locate  me 
near  the  garbage  exit.  I  don’t  know  or 
care  what  was  in  his  mind ;  I  do  know 
that  he  must  do  a  lot  of  traveling  with¬ 
out  a  following,  if  there  are  many  peo¬ 
ple  like  myself.  One  weakness  of  not  a 
few  leaders  in  agriculture  is  that  they 
lack  the  followship  and  fellowship  _  of 
farmers.  .  .  .  The  State  is  building 

a  paved  road  along  the  front  of  our  yard 
and  the  east  side  of  the  farm.  It  cuts 
off  our  communication  with  town,  but 
maybe  we’ll  be  just  as  well  off  if  we 
don’t  go  to  town  so  often  as  we  went  be¬ 
fore  the  road  was  closed.  ...  It 
takes  a  few  years  for  the  novelty  of 
owning  a  car  to  wear  off ;  after  that, 
most  peonle  use  a  car  in  moderation. 
.  .  .  The  State  spends  money  with  a 

lavish  hand.  An  Eastern  State  built  a 
highway  bridge  at  a  cost  of  35  per  cent 
more  than  a  local  engineer  and  construc¬ 
tion  company  would  have  charged  for  the 
job.  A  public  or  private  job  doesn’t 
legalize  or  moralize  extravagance  on  the 
part  of  any  job-holder.  .  .  _.  Another 

flock  of  quail  is  with  us  this  Winter; 
they  will  be  coming  up  to  the  barnlot  in 
a  few  days  or  weeks  to  eat  corn  with  the 
hogs.  I  saw  the  birds  yesterday.  We 
don’t  shoot  or  molest  birds  of  any  kind 
except  pigeons.  .  .  .  Ten  days  ago 

the  Herefords,  65  strong,  came  off  the 
bottom  pastures  in  good  condition.  I 
hope  they  look  half  as  sleek  and  happy 
next  Spring.  .  .  .  Yesterday  was 

still  and  sunny,  the  temperature  _  being 
above  freezing.  Some  dandelions  in  the 
yard  showed  their  golden  buttons.  .  . 

.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  meal  made  from 
Soy  beans  grown  in  Illinois  this  year  are 
going  to  the  East,  to  be  used  in  dairy- 
cow  rations.  That’s  better  for  the  land 
of  the  East  than  ours,  if  eastern  dairy¬ 
men  apply  their  cowbarn  manures.  .  . 

.  We  don’t  reforest  in  this  region ;  Na¬ 
ture  does  it,  if  we  don’t  cultivate  the 
land  or  cut  sprouts  every  year.  In  about 
eight  years  we  can  grow  a  crop  of  coal¬ 
mine  props  withput  doing  a  lick  of  work. 
.  .  .  When  a  man  and  his  wife  near¬ 

ing  65  sit  together  of  a  December  eve¬ 
ning  before  the  fireplace  in  a  10-room 
house  on  a  farm  back  in  the  stillness  of 
the  open  country,  their  ripened  mutual 
understanding  doesn’t  use  many  words. 
A  couple  thus  wedded  by  the  trials  and 
tests  of  life  together,  have  a  sense  of 
waiting  for  a  friendly  call  to  depart.  To 
them  every  day  is  short.  They  realize 
that  life  is  short.  Their  children  have 
grown  up  and  gone.  The  old  nest  is 
empty  but  full  of  memories.  Ashes  are 
accumulating  under  a  green  backlog  in 
the  fire.  The  lamp  needs  refilling.  The 
clock  sounds  as  if  it  were  tired  of  tick¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Six  grandchildren  and  their 

parents  will  soon  be  here.  May  every 
farmer’s  Christmas  be  as  merry  as  he 
and  his  family  and  neighbors  can  make  it. 

D.  C.  W. 


Lice  on  Calves 

Lice  on  calves  and  young  cattle,  often 
common  at  this  season  of  year,  may  be 
responsible  for  an  unthrifty  condition  and 
a  lack  of  vigor  in  young  stock.  Older  cat¬ 
tle  also  become  infested  with  lice,  but 
with  less  serious  results.  When  calves 
fail  to  make  normal  growth,  and  may  be 
seen  rubbing  themselves,  look  for  lice. 
The  blue  louse,  the  most  injurious,  usual¬ 
ly  is  found  on  the  neck  and  shoiflders. 
The  red  louse,  less  common,  may  be  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  roots  of  the  tail  and  on  the 
neck.  J.  W.  Bartlett,  dairy  husbandman 
at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
recommends  washing  infested  animals 
with  kerosene  emulsion  or  using  tobacco 
sprays  at  intervals  of  several  days  until 
the  lice  are  killed.  For  use  in  moderate 
weather  he  suggests  either  the  tobacco 
spray  or  a  mixture  composed  of  1  lb.  of 
lard  and  %  pint  of  kerosene,  applied 
along  the  back,  neck  and  tail-head.  When 
the  weather  is  too  cold  to  use  emulsions, 
ground  Sabadella  seed,  which  can  be 
bought  in  powder  form  at  any  drug  store, 
may  be  applied. 


Oregon  Holstein  Sale 

At  the  third  annual  Pacific  Interna¬ 
tional  Holstein  Sale,  held  Nov.  9  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  36  animals  averaged  $222. 
T.  Lang,  owner  of  Elco  Dairy,  Portland, 
Ore.,  was  the  largest  individual  pur¬ 


chaser,  taking  five  head  at  a  total  of 
$1,195.  Oregon  was  also  the  largest  pur¬ 
chaser  at  the  sale,  breeders  of  that  State 
taking  19  head.  Idaho  breeders  bought 
13  head,  while  Washington  breeders  ac- 
quired  eight  head.  The  highest  priced 
bull  was  Kooistra  Goliah,  sold  by  Robt. 
Kooistra,  Carnation,  Wash.,  to  Edgar 
Grimes,  Harrisburg,  Ore.  Two  cows  tied 
for  the  top  price  of  $295,  Ida  Burke 
Cornucopia,  consigned  by  L.  F.  Rayton, 
Chehalis,  Wash.,  going  to  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Randell,  Oswego,  Ore.,  and  Chimacum 
Gettie  Sadie  Vale,  consigned  by  Wm. 
Bishop,  Chimacum,  Wash.,  to  M.  A. 
Leonardo,  Grand  Dalles,  Wash.  The 
sale  was  sponsored  by  the  Washington 
State  Holstein-Friesian  Association. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  7-Feb.  15. — Short  Winter  Course, 
New  York  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Dec.  11-13.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  poultry  show,  Sharon, 
Conn.  Arthur  J.  Kinsman,  secretary. 

Dec.  12-13. — Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  annual  meeting,  in  old  State 
House,  Hartford.  H.  C.  C.  Miles,  secre¬ 
tary,  Milford,  Conn. 

Dec.  12-14. — Illinois  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Urbana- 
Lincoln  Hotel,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Dec.  12-15. — Vineland,  N.  J.,  Poultry 
Show  and  judging  exhibit. 

Jan.  9-10,  1929. — New  York  State 
Nurserymen’s  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  16-18. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Secretary,  Roy  P.  McPherson, 
LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  1.  —  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society,  eastern  meeting, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

March  20,  1929. — Holsteins.  Allen  G. 
Brubacker,  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.; 
S.  T.  Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

April  4. — Judy’s  sixteenth  annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  Sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. ; 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

April  3-4. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill. ;  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  4. — Breeders’  Annual  Angus  Sale, 
Galesburg,  Ill. ;  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  man¬ 
ager,  West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  6-7. — Holsteins,  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  Sale ;  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 

Nov.  5-6. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8. — Northern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.;  James 
R.  Garver,  manager. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  Dee.  1,  1928: 

Market,  fair  action  on  slaughter  stock;  beef 
steers  and  yearlings  fully  steady  with  early 
week’s  50  to  75c  advance;  top  yearlings.  814 
paid  for  104  head;  900-lb.  choice  Herefords, 
numerous  sales  medium  and  heavyweights, 
$12.75  to  $13;  bulk  of  sales,  $11.25  to  $12.50. 
Bulls  and  heifers,  steady  with  week’s  advance. 
Butcher  cows  showing  better  action;  strong  to 
25c  higher;  cutters  fully  steady;  bulk  heifers, 
$10.25  to  $11.50.  Bulls,  $9  to  $10.25;  butcher 
cows,  $8  to  $9;  cutters,  $5  to  $6.  Stockers  and 
feeders  showing  little  action;  few  sales  on 
steady  basis;  bulk,  $9.50  to  $11.25.  Calves, 
steady;  top  vealers,  $17.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Dec.  1,  1928:  Cat¬ 
tle,  152  cars;  3S  Chicago,  29  Virginia,  25  St. 
Paul,  22  Canada,  11  St.  Louis,  6  Virginia,  5 
Pennsylvania,  5  Buffalo,  3  Kansas  City,  3  New 
York,  2  Iowa,  1  Tennessee,  1  Indiana,  1  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  containing  4,217  head,  374  trucked  in; 
total  cattle,  4,591  head,  269  calves,  1,519  hogs, 
352  sheep.  Receipts  for  corresponding  week 
last  year:  Cattle,  138  cars;  68  Canada,  26  St. 
Paul,  17  Chicago,  14  Virginia,  8  Pennsylvania, 
4  West  Virginia,  4  Buffalo,  3  New  York,  2 
Maryland,  1  St.  Louis,  1  St.  Joseph;  contain¬ 
ing  3,913  head,  291  trucked  in;  total  cattle, 
4,204  head,  312  calves,  1,072  hogs,  266  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $13  to  $14; 
good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $13  to  $14;  good,  950 
to  1,100  lbs.,  $12.75  to  $14;  medium,*  800  lbs. 
up,  $11.50  to  $12.75;  common,  800  lbs.  up,  $9 
to  $11.50. 

Heifers.- — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11.50  to  $12.25; 
good.  850  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  medium, 
850  lbs.  up,  $9.25  to  $10.50;  common,  850  lbs. 
up,  $7.50  to  $9.25. 

Cows. — Choice,  $8  to  $9.75;  good,  $6.75  to  $8; 
common  and  medium,  $5.50  to  $6.75;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5.50. 

Bulls. — -Good  and  choice,  beef.  $9.75  to  $11.50; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.25  to  $9.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $10.75  to  $13;  common  and  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $7.50  to  $10.75;  good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  down,  $10.50  to  $12.75;  common  and 
medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7.25  to  $10.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $15  to  $17.50; 
medium,  $12.50  to  $15;  cull  and  common,  $7.50 
to  $12.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $9.50 
to  $10;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $9.50 
to  $10;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $9.25  to 
$9.75;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $7.50 
to  $9.25. 


“What’s  the  trouble,  son?”  said  the 
kindly  stranger.  “My  pa  and  ma  won’t 
take  me  to  the  movies,”  sobbed  the  op¬ 
pressed  child.  “Do  they  ever  take  you 
when  you  make  a  noise  like  that?”  in¬ 
quired  the  stranger.  “Sometimes  they  do 
and  sometimes  they  don’t,”  sobbed  the 
poor  boy ;  “but  it  ain’t  any  trouble  to 
yell.” — National  Nurseryman. 


GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 

Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Hull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea- 
sonabie  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Becret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  F,#Mg  „  ,  |M  |f .  pki|,  r. 

TSRBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITH VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale  Two  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  a  (tuberculin  and  blood-tested)  herd.  APPLY  TO 
SILAS  EMMONS,  Mgr.,  THE  MAPLES,  Bernardsville, 

N.  J.  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Lloyd,  Owner.  F3S 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFroDam. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLAST0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

6  months,  registered,  finely  bred,  good  individual,  well 
marked,  a  bargain  at  $00  f.o.b.  H.  C.  CRUFT,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

C'OR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 

A  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILLIGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wis.  j 

DEG.  GUERNSEY  HEIFER  CALVES  and  SHETLAND 
•«  PONIES.  STEPHEN  KELLOGG  •  Burdett,  N.  Y.  1 

_ 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

20  Head  Farrow  Cows 

30  Head  Yearling  and  Two  Year  Old  Heifers 

All  tested  under  state  and  federal  supervision.  If  we 
haven’t  got  them,  can  get  them  for  you.  Write  us  your 
wants  in  cows  and  heifers,  load  of  springers  usually  on 

hand.  H.  A.  Perkins  Co.  Inc.,  While  River  Junction,  Vt. 

T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE 

20  very  large  registered  Holstein  cows.  20  high  grade 
cows,  fresh  and  close  springers.  Also  Beveral 
registered  bulls  and  heifers. 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  JOHN  cProRpEAGAN' 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 

All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  .  BARRE,  VERMONT 

HEREFORD  CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

yearling  steers,  138  heifers,  64  fleshy  two  year  old  steers, 

30  two  year  old  springer  heifers,  126  weaned  calves. 
Females  all  T.  B.  tested,  can  be  sorted  to  suit  purchaser. 

CLEMMIE  RUGGLE8,  Box  441,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  Phone  702 

For  Sale  or  Exchange 

®  old  Morgan  Colts,  one 
Ally  and  one  stud.  Halter  broken,  sound  and  in  fine 
condition.  Address  CR0S-DALE  FARM,  Hinsdale,  Maas. 

LILLIS  LAKE  HEREFORD  RANCH 

Hereford  herd  bulls,  ready  for  immediate  service.  These 
Herefords  are  founded  on  the  best  blood  obtainable. 
Prize  winners  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

William  J.  Lillis,  Owner  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

■nor  highly  bred,  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 

4  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

DOGS 

German  Police  Puppies  reared 

■  I  $  T  O  C  K  s 

7  weeks  old,  strong  and  healthy.  Price  very  reasonable. 
Inquire  ERICH  SCHUBERT,  R.  F.  D.,  Athens,  N.  Y. 

!°ng  ea,ed>  "ell  bred,  5  months 
fOX  1)5  years  old.  Several  broken 

A  "/A  UVUT1U3  Fox  and  Kabbit  Dogg  Want  a 

Male  Coon.  Carl  Woodworth  .  Sheldon,  Vt. 

I«1  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  *6.  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  H.  Y. 

CT.  BERNARD  PUPPIES — (Pedigreed)  home  guardians 
w  and  children’s  companion  dog.  Males,  $50;  females 

$30e  E-  G.  CARLSON,  15  Winter  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

|  \6  Y  OU  W  ANT  a  Good  Airedale  in  Y our  Home? 

1  9  Blood  lines,  stamina,  sweet  disposition,  are  guar¬ 
anteed  in  Guardian  Airedales.  A  few  choice  pedi¬ 
greed  male  pups  for  sale  at  $20.00  each. 

1*.  llRANllRETH,  Chestnut  Ridge,  Bethel,  Conn. 

f»LACK  FEMALE  COCKEIt  SPANIEL-1  year, 

*-»  excellent  companion,  $15.00.  Also  Brown  Cooker 
Spaniel  fPups,  8  weeks.  None  better.  Males,  $10.00; 
females,  $7.00.  T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Franklin,  Vermont 

Russian  Wolf  Hound  Pups 

For  sale  by  MKS.  W.  J.  MID1VIG,  K.  2,  itED  LION,  PENNA. 

RAT  TERRIER  PUPS 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CRUSADERS  KENNELS,  Stafford,  Kans. 

WESTRIDGE  KENNELS,  Danielson,  Ct. 

Offer  Pedigreed  Police  Pups  for  Xmas  at  *10-315. 

LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS 

also  young  stock,  ready  to  work.  2  trained  coon  hounds. 

DAT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TERRIERS— Lists 
AY  10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 

nnitt  Pointers,  championship  breedings  yr.  old  male, 
UVUv  6  mos.  old  pups.  BLUE  RI880N  FARMS,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 

pEHIGKEKl)  AIREDALE  PUPPIES-VVill  ship 

A  on  approval.  F.  L.  CROWE  -  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

r^OCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— Males,  SIO;  females,  S5. 
W  None  better.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vermont. 

Ti/i’ALEI  COON  IIOUNO— 8  years  old.  Hunts  only 
1YJ.  coon.  Price,  *G<>.  O.  H.  Riley,  Franklin,  Vt. 

MfELSH  SHEPHERD  PUPS — From  heel  driving  parents. 

If  Shipped  on  approval.  SHADY  LAWN  FARMS.Heuvelton.N.  Y. 

RABBITS 

D  A  DDITC  thorouhgbred  « to  10  months. 

KADD1  1  O  CHINCHILLAS  Attractive 

A.  r,  YEATMAN  WEST  GROVE,  PENNA. 

SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

fly  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu- 


up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  $50.00, 
>.  Write  or  visit. 


$75.00  and 


EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


HI  Chester  Whites  R'8iytretf- 


1  Improved1 


Choice  Pigs,  $8  75 
3-akin.  Big  litters. 
Quick  growers.  R.  IIILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  V. 


JOLAND  CHINA  BREEDING  STOCK— Boars,  Bred  Sows. 
Priced  light.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheswold,  Del. 


at  Bargain  Prices.  H.  C.  &  n. 
1  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  X.  Y. 


Berkshire  pigc 

FOR  SALE  tj 


D0UGLAST0N  MANOR  FARM 
PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 
R.  W.  Blakely.  Mgr. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

tes.  Grand  Champion  Breeding.  Price  reasonable. 

HARD  E.  WAI8  LEBANON,  N.  J. 


F.  M.  Pattlngton  «fc  Son 


■  llv  t  for  sale. 

Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 


8  weeks  age,  S9.50  each. 


flhinae  Spring  Gilts,  Boars  ready 
U II  illao  for  service.  Fall  Pigs  at 
A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3.  Honey  Brook,  Penna. 


QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog. 
s  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  prove 
Hogs:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
Serkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $8.50  each; 
l  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
hy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 


y.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Tel.  0086 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


04.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
s.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  $5.00 
Shoats,  3  months  old,  $6.50  each  These  pigs 
the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
rating.  MY  GUARANTEE — YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 


7  to  8  Week*  Old  -  -  $3.75 

8  to  10  Week*  Old  -  -  $4.00 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 


ing.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

ter  and  Yorkshire— Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 

’action  guaranted  or  money  refunded— TO  days 
allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  306  Washington  Street 
Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Uau. 


GOATS 


Nubian  Milk  Goats 


from  the  Northern  Herd — 
largest  and  best  herd  in  U.  S. 
Doe  and  Buck  kids,  yearlings;  mature  stock.  One 
■y  large  hornless  yearling  Saanan  Buck.  All  stock 
iranteed,  return  if  they  don’t  suit  you.  1928  Fall 
ee  List  will  tell  you  about  them.  Visitors  welcome 
LLET  RANDALL,  The  Ark.  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 

sale  Two  Grade  Nubians 

White.  Northern  Herd  stock.  A.  R.  KAY,  Cbazy,  N.  Y. 


Milk  Goats,  Mature  Bucks,  Does  and  Kids. 

1  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


1000  Bred  EwesESHS 

or  year  olds.  300  right  good  large  Michigan  De- 
ewes,  same  ages.  All  bred  to  strictly  choice  Sliron- 
rams  and  priced  right.  A.  B.  CHAPMAN  &  SONS, 
i  Rockwood,  Mich.  25  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Mich. 


R 


EG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS-Well  wooled,  *20. 
4  yr.  old  ram,  bred  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS..  Wilson.  N.  V. 


7011  SALE— Thirty -five  Ewes,  two  to  five  years. 

W.  H.  SMALL  -  WHITNEY  POINT,  N.  V. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PCPQCTC  for  killing  rats 
*  £HIIC  I  w  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $5.00. 
emales,  $5.50.  Pair,  $10.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


Sell  Your  ^ 


Surplus  Stock 


Hi 


M 


[ANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  225,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Vorkei 

333  West  30th  St.s  New  \ori 


1 


1538 


*Jbe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  15,  1928 


DREW 


The  DEE  W  Line  Dealer 

will  help  you  make  it  uCome 
True99— at  DREW  Low  Cost 

Why  envy  your  neighbors  who  are  getting 
their  chores  done  easier  and  quicker  and  mak¬ 
ing  more  money  with  up-to-date  farm  build¬ 
ings  and  time-saving  equipment. 

Go  to  the  Drew  Line  Dealer  in  your  locality 
and  let  him  show  you  how  Drew  Line’s  serv¬ 
ice  has  cut  costs  way  down  so  that  you  can 
make  that  Barn  or  Hog  House  or  Poultry  House 
you  have  pictured  in  your  dreams — come  true. 

See  the  DREW  DEALER 
See  What  You  Save 

If  you  want  the  most  for  your  money — if  you  want  the 
utmost  in  service  and  satisfaction  at  the  lowest  cost 
— if  you  want  the  latest  styles  and  best  value  in  Barn 
or  Poultry  Equipment,  then  see  the  Drew  Line  Dealer 
in  your  locality  and  compare  his  service  and  his  prices 
before  you  build  or  remodel  any  farm  building. 

WRITE  £  os*  This  FREE  BOOK 

Send  thecoupon  rccw.Telluswhat 
you  are  interested  in  and  we  will 
send  you  our  big  FREE  Barn  / 
and  Farm  Building  Book.  We  h.  /' 
will  also  give  you  the  name  of 

the  Drew  Line  Man  nearest  /  1  A 

you.  Get  this  Free  Book  to-  /  pr 

day  and  see  how  Drew  Line  /  /  | 

pricessaveyoulotof money.  /-W  ^ ^  I'/ 

•••••• 

THE  DREW  LINE  CO.,  Dept.  519  ! 

Ft.  Atkinson, WIs.  Elmira,  N.Y.  (i9) 

( Mail  to  th«  Nearest  Office) 

Please  send  your  FREE  Book  and  Catalog  on  Barn  and  i 
Poultry  Equipment.  I  am  interested  in 

□  Barn  Equipment  □  Poultry  Equipment 

I  Name . . . . . 

I  Address . 


LINE 


'the  Barn  of  Your  Dreams 


SHIP 

NOW 

More  Money 

FROM 

•  WARENOFF— NEW  YORK 

■  That’s  where  your  Furs  Finally  Come— you 

(make  the  middlemen’s  profit.  For  18  years 
we  have  paid  HIGHEST  PRICES— no  free 
offers— no  fi  ctitious  Price  Lists— A  SQUARE 

IDEAL  -  PROMPT  RETURN8.  Honest 
Grading.  Send  for  FREE  Price  List,  Mar- 
U  ket  Reports,  Shipping  Tags.  A  postal  will  do. 

■  Sol  Wareaoff  &  Co. .... 

J  1 38  West  27th  St.,  New  York.  Estab’d  1 91 1 
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a  dollar  <ir 

BOOK  lor  u3L 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
reminent  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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That 

RENTER 

And 

OWNER 

Can 

AFFORE 


The  on*  silo  that  fits  every 
need,— for  renter  or  owner.  It3 
special  price  brings  a  perma* 
nent.guaranteed.creosote-oil- 
filled  silo  within  the  reach  of 
everyone.  Keeps  ensilage  per¬ 
fectly.  Backed  by  20  years' 
experience.  Big  dis¬ 
counts.  Spe¬ 
cial  terms. 
Investi¬ 
gate. 


Tfe, 


m  CQ&f-  •'/y  .  Oa 


E-Z  ROWER,  portable,  lasting, 
gives  you  20  and  more  uses  for  your  Ford. 
Develops  %  to  8  h-p.  Cheaper  to  operate 
than  stationary  engine.  Fits  any  model — 
no  holes  to  drill.  Automatic  governor  reg¬ 
ulates  engine  Bpeed — will  not  overheat. 
15-DAY  FREE  TRIAL.  I 
BTWJi  g~ F  Illustrated  folder  shows  its 
B  flu  aL.  ScL.  light,  sturdy  construction. 
WRITE  TODAY  —  a  post  card  will  do. 
E-Z  POWER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  476  ATCHISON,  KANSAS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Discussion  of  Garget 

Will  you  give  me  a  short  description 
of  “garget”  of  milk  cattle,  its  _  cause, 
symptoms,  effect  and  cure?  Is  is  con¬ 
tagious?  J.  S. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Garget”  is  the  popular  name  for 
mastitis  or  mammitis  which  is  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  udder  or  mammary  gland  of 
the  cow.  Germ-infection  causes  the  most 
severe  and  destructive  forms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  germs  are  probably  present  in 
all  cases,  but  not  always  of  a  virulent 
type.  The  germs  doing  the  most  damage 
are  the  pus-producing  ones  known  as 
streptococci  and  staphylococci,  with  some 
other  less  common  germs  associated  in 
some  attacks. 

All  germ-caused  diseases  are  infectious, 
including  mastitis,  and  there  is  a  con¬ 
tagious  form  of  that  disease  which  tends 
to  spread  from  one  cow  to  another  in 
the  herd  and  ruin  the  udders  it  attacks. 
The  milk  from  such  udders  is  unfit  for 
any  use  and  is  also  dangerous  for  man, 
in  that  it  sometimes  causes  septic  sore 
throat  which  tends  to  prove  fatal.  Every 
attack  of  garget  should  be  dealt  with  as 
if  known  to  be  of  the  severe  (paren¬ 
chymatous  or  contagious)  type,  that  the 
infection  may  not  spread  and  that  people 
may  not  be  endangered. 

Certain  influences  and  conditions  favor 
attacks  of  garget.  The  chief  of  these  may 
be  listed  as  follows :  Chill,  any  sickness, 


lard  or  sweet  oil.  In  severe  cases  rub  in 
twice  daily  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities 
of  carbolized  oil,  camphorated  oil  and 
compound  soap  liniment.  Iodine  oint¬ 
ment  should  be  rubbed  in  daily  when, 
hardening  of  the  udder  tends  to  persist. 
Cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash  the 
stall  vacated  by  an  affected  cow.  includ¬ 
ing  the  floor  and  gutter.  Milk  with  clean 
hands.  Cleanse  and  disinfect  the  teats 
before  and  after  each  milking  when  mast¬ 
itis  has  been  prevalent.  a.  s.  a. 


A  Great  Jersey  Cow 

Sophie’s  Emily,  a  great  cow  in  the  Jer¬ 
sey  herd  owned  by  William  R.  Kenan,  Jr., 
Iiandlcigh  Farm,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  is 
the  world’s  greatest  living  long-distance 
producer  of  butterfat  of  the  breed,  her 
record  being  127,487  lbs.  of  milk  and  6>- 
263.80  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  eight  365-day 
production  tests.  With  this  yield  of  but¬ 
terfat,  21,484  men  could  be  supplied  with 
butter  for  a  week,  and  her  milk,  put  in 
quart  bottles  set  end  on  end,  would 
reach  to  a  height  of  8%  miles. 

Sophie’s  Emily  in  her  latest  test,  be¬ 
gun  when  she  was  11  years  and  9  months 
of  age,  reached  the  heighest  record  of 
her  eight  tests.  Her  yield  was  never  less 
than  56  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  any  complete 
month,  and  in  the  365-day  test  her  total 
production  reached  839.86  lbs.  of  butter¬ 
fat  and  17,294  lbs.  of  milk.  In  recog- 


Jerscy  Coic,  Sophie's  Emily  352291 


change  of  feed,  overfeeding,  moldy  or 
damaged  feed,  irregular,  incomplete  or 
rough  milking,  change  of  milkers,  wean¬ 
ing  of  the  calf,  the  drying  off  process, 
coming  in  heat,  standing  in  stagnant 
water,  flies  visiting  the  teats,  milking 
with  dirty  hands,  fouling  of  the  teats 
with  manure  or  filth  of  any  kind,  injuries 
of  the  udder  or  teats,  use  of  a  non- 
sterilized  milking  tube,  teat  plug,  dilator 
or  other  instrument,  and  use  of  a  milking 
machine  that  is  not  properly  operated 
and  kept  sterilized.  The  degree  of  sever¬ 
ity  of  attack  will  depend  upon,  the  num¬ 
ber  and  virulence  of  the  germs  invading 


le  udder. 

Treatment  has  to  be  applied  according 
>  the  nature  of  each  attack.  In  simple 
lastitis  or  garget  the  cow  has  no  fever, 
s  a  rule,  does  not  quit  eating  or  stop 
aewing  the  cud  and  the  udder  is  not 
iverely  swollen  or  very  hot  and  sore, 
he  milk  merely  becomes  slimy  or  cur¬ 
led  for  a  milking  or  two  and  the  attack 
len  subsides  but  tends  to  return  and  be- 
)me  more  aggravated. 

In  the  severe  germ-caused  or  strepto- 
iccic  types  of  the  disease  fever  runs 
igh,  the  cow  loses  appetite  and  stops 
lewing  the  cud,  the  udder  is  intensely 
ivollen,  hot  and  sore,  the  milk  curdled, 
r  whey-like,  brownish  and  sometimes 
loody  and  foul-smelling.  Lameness  or 
iffness  is  also  present  in  severe  cases 
nd  pus  soon  appears  in  the  milk.  Severe 
Hacks  usually  ruin  a  quarter  for  sound 
lilk  production.  In  some  cases  gangrene 
lay  ensue,  or  pus  continue  to  discharge, 
r  the  cow  die  of  septic  poisoning  of  the 
astern. 

Instantly  isolate  a  cow  when  anything 
aes  wrong  with  her  udder  and  keep  her 
uarantined  until  perfectly  recovered, 
lave  her  attended  to  by  a  person  who 
oes  not  milk  other  cows.  Destroy  un- 
)Und  milk.  Strip  the  udder  clean  once 
a  hour,  until  the  milk  becomes  sound, 
s  it  usually  does  in  simple  garget.  When 
were  mastitis  is  established  strip  the 
ffeeted  quarter  clean  several  times  daily, 
ito  a  vessel  containing  a  disinfecting 
olution  and  then  throw  out  the  unsound 
lilk  in  a  place  from  which  cows  are 
xcluded.  Hot  bathing  or  poulticing  of 
tie  udder  should  be  done.  A  physic  may 
e  given  at  the  outset  of  the  attack, 
’ormalin  (formaldehyde),  dose _  2  to  4 
rams  or  more,  may  be  given  twice  daily 
a  a  quart  of  milk.  The  veterinarian 
hould  treat  all  severe  cases  with  biolo- 
ics  against  the  disease,  such  as  anti- 
lastitis  serum  or  bacterin,  hypodermic- 
lly  administered. 

A  good  mixture  for  rubbing  into  the 
dder  in  simple  attacks  may  be  composed 
f  one  part  each  of  turpentine  and  fluid 
xtract  of  poke  root  and  eight  parts  of 


nition  of  her  remarkable  production  rec¬ 
ords,  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
has  awarded  Sophie’s  Emily  five  Gold 
Medals  and  a  Silver  Medal.  She  comes 
from  a  record-making  Jersey  family. 
Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm,  the  world’s 
record  cow  for  lifetime  production,  is  her 
grandam,  and  her  sire  is  the  Medal  of 
Merit  and  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  bull 
Pogis  99th  of  Hood  Farm.  A.  j.  c. 


New  York  State  Delegates 
to  National  4-H  Club 
Congress 

The  State  Club  leader  reports  that  this 
year  for  the  first  time  New  York  was 
represented  by  a  delegation  of  4-H  Club 
members  at  the  National  Club  Congress 
held  in  Chicago  in  connection  with  the 
International  Live  Stock  Show.  Four  of 
the  party  who  were  selected  as  outstand¬ 
ing  club  members  in  their  respective  line 
of  work  were  enabled  to  go  largely 
through  the  cooperation  cf  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  New  York  State 
Bankers’  Association  in  cooperation  with 
the  banks  in  Onondaga,  Orange  and  Ot¬ 
sego  counties,  in  which  the  boys  reside. 

One  girl,  Mildred  Almsted  of  Holmes- 
ville,  Chenango  County,  was  selected  to 
represent  the  4-H  Club  girls  of  the  state. 
Her  expenses  were  paid  by  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.  of  Chicago. 

The  complete  list  of  delegates  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Mildred  Almsted,  Holmesville,  Che¬ 
nango  County ;  Ward  Winsor,  Guilford, 
Chenango  County ;  Charles  Goodwin, 
Guilford,  Chenango  County ;  Edward 
Dugan,  Maryland,  Otsego  County 
Thomas  Hollier,  Skaneateles,  Onondaga 
County ;  Herbert  Paddock,  Camillus,  On¬ 
ondaga  County ;  Charles  DuBois,  Pine 
Bush,  Orange  County. 

They  were  accompanied  by  II.  L.  Case, 
County  Club  Agent  of  Chenango  County ; 
G.  D.  Musser,  County  Club  Agent  of 
Orange  County,  and  J.  P.  Willman  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


A  small  boy,  while  walking  on  a  rail¬ 
road  track,  was  astonished  when  he  saw 
that  two  fast  freight  trains  running  on 
the  same  track  were  about  to  crash  head- 
on.  Much  frightened,  lie  took  to  a  nearby 
high  hank,  where  he  witnessed  the  smash- 
up.  Later  some  officials,  learning  that 
there  had  been  an  eye-witness  to  the 
wreck,  found  him  and  asked :  “What  were 
your  thoughts  at  the  time  of  the  crash?” 
“Well,”  the  boy  answered  slowly,  “I 
thought  it  was  a  darn  poor  way  to  run  a 
railroad.” — American  Legion  Monthly. 
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Hatchery 

Chicks 


will  increase  your 

Poultry  Profits 

Farmers  by  the  thousands  today  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  hatchery  for  their  chicks.  And 
here’s  the  one  big  reason:  They  are  find¬ 
ing  that  hatchery  chicks  vastly  increase 
poultry  profits.  They  are  finding  that  flocks 
raised  from  hatchery  chicks  are  bigger  and  stronger, 
mature  more  quickly;  pullets  lay  sooner,  broilers 
are  ready  for  the  market  earlier. 

Hatchery  Chicks  Pay 

These  are  facts.  And  today  the  hatchery  offers  these 
bigger  poultry  profits  to  you.  Today  you  can  make 
more  money  from  your  poultry  just  as  Thomas 
Bailey  is  doing.  He  writes,  "Since  I  have  been 
getting  my  chicks  from  the  hatchery,  I  have  been 
making  from  $350  to  $500  more  every  year  than 
I  ever  made  before  from  my  poultry.” 

Write  or  see  a  reliable  hatch eryman — NOW 
Test  this  out  for  yourself.  There  are  reliable  hatchery- 
men  everywhere.  See  one  of  them.  Or  write  for 
their  literature — now.  It  isn’t  too  early.  Place  your 
order  for  100  chicks — 500  chicks — any  number — 
and  then  when  you  get  them  note  the  difference. 
Note  how  much  fluffier  and  livelier  they  are  . . .  how 
many  more  of  them  live  . . .  how  fast  they  grow  . . . 
how  quickly  they  develop  into  profit-producing 
fowls.  Do  that,  and  you’ll  see  how  easy  it  is  to  make 
your  poultry  pay  real  money. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

But  let  us  tell  you  all  the  facts.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
quickly  you  can  put  your  poultry  on  a  big  paying 
basis.  Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  make  your  poultry 
one  of  the  biggest  profit  makers  on  your  farm  today. 
Get  our  new  book  on  "How  to  Succeed  with 
Poultry” — a  book  that  may  be  worth  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  you.  Yet  it  doesn’t  cost  you 
a  cent.  Just  sign  and  mail  the  coupon — that’s  all. 
But  do  it  today. 

CAMPAIGN  HEADQUARTERS 
69  Third  National  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Let  This  Slogan  Be  Your  Guide 

Hfor  greater  ^profits 

atchery  Chicks 

Hatcheries  that  nae  this  slotran  are  absolutely  reliable,  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  deliver  exactly  the  quality  and  breed  of  chicks  you 
order,  and  will  gruarantee  you  a  square  deal.  For  your  own  protection, 
patronize  only  the  hatcheries  that  display  this  slogan. 


Campaign  Headquarters, 

C9  Third  National  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  your  book  “How  to  Succeed  with 
Poultry"  and  tell  me  how  hatchery  chicks  will  pay 
me  bigger  profits. 

Name . . . 

R.  F.D . Town . 


County . . . .  .State. 


Safer,  Surer! 


FEED  your  chicks  the  cod  liver  oil 
that  you  can  be  sure  of — the  oil  that 
is  sold  on  a  positive  money-back  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction.  The  oil  that  is 
made  from  the  pick  of  the  finest  codfish  caught. 
The  oil  that  is  proved — by  tests  on  live  animals 
— to  contain  a  maximum  of  vitamins.  The  oil 
made  by  America’s  foremost  fishing  organiza¬ 
tion — Gorton’s  Vitamin-Proved  Cod  Liver  Oil. 
Gallon  to  try  #2.35.  Send  no  money — pay  the 
postman.  GORTON’S  COD  LIVER  OIL 
CO.,  Dept  R-212,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

COD  LIVER 


Gordon’s 


OIL 


Contains  Most  Vitamins 
Dist.  for  New  England  and  New  York  State 

N.  E.  BY-PRODUCTS  CORP. 

20  West  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Gorton’s  Cod's  Liver  Oil  ar>cf  Codfish  Meal, 
Condensolac  Buttermilk,  Meato,  Gold  Seal 
Dried  Skim  Milk  and  other  Quality  Products. 


SendforThis 
Free  Booklet 

Tells  how  to  detect 
round  worms  and  tape 
worms,  how  to  get  rid 
of  them,  how  to  protect 
your  birds  against  rein¬ 
festation.  Just  cut  out 
the  coupon  below,  sign 
your  name  and  address 
and  mail  it  today. 


forms 

ttlust  6t 


SAWYER  PRODUCTS  CO..  Inc. 

180- A  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  Booklet,  “Worms 
Must  Do,”  and  full  particulars  about  WORM- 
A-S1DE  Iodine,  Non-Soluble  Capsules. 

Name . 

P.  O . 

R.  R. . State . 


Sturdy  Chicks  Are  Laying 

On  several  occasions  1  have  regaled  the 
readers  of  The  R-N-Y,  more  or  less, 
with  chapters  from  the  life  and  adven¬ 
tures  of  a  bunch  of  sturdy  chicks.  They 
have  long  passed  their  days  of  chiekhood ; 
the  unessential  cockerels  have  tickled  the 
palates  of  city  consumers,  and  a  bevy  of 
144  frisky  pullets  have  made  themselves 
at  home  in  the  laying-house  and  are 
steadily  increasing  in  egg  production.  I 
am  so  proud  of  them  that  my  wife  warns 
me  to  look  out  for  the  fall  that  pride  so 
often  goeth  before. 

In  all  soberness  the  experience  with 
these  white  ladies  is  something  entirely 
unusual,  so  far  as  poultry-keeping  goes, 
in  recent  years,  with  us.  The  result  is 
worth  crowing  over  and  I  am  the  only 
rooster,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  of 
birds  intended'  for  the  table,  and  who 
therefore  don’t  particularly  count,  left 
here  to  do  the  crowing. 

Briefly,  the  record  hitherto  iias  been 
of  a  bunch  of  more  than  300  White  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks  raised  to  maturity  with  a 
loss  of  only  four  from  disease ;  of  chicks 
that  maintained  an  exceptionally  high 
standard  of  health,  and  developed,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  in  a  steady,  even,  rapid  way 
pleasing  to  see.  There  tvas  never  a  set¬ 
back  ;  never  a  drooping  bird  or  a  lag¬ 
gard  at  the  feed  pan.  The  feeding  was, 
designedly,  so  regulated  that  the  birds 
should  be  at  least  seven  months  old,  with 
broad,  deep,  capable  bodies,  before  egg 
production  began. 

This  program  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  Whether  because  of  our  manage¬ 
ment  or  because  it  "just  happened,”  the 
first  egg  was  laid  by  a  pullet  who,  appar¬ 
ently,  was  becoming  impatient  of  re¬ 
straint,  just  three  days  before  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  seventh  month.  Other 
birds  fell  into  line  rapidly  and  in  these 
early  days  of  November  the  egg  produc¬ 
tion  is  40  per  cent. 

Of  course  I  am  aware  that  this  is 
not  startling;  but,  taken  with  the  ap¬ 
parent  prospect  of  long  continued  produc¬ 
tion  it  is,  I  think,  very  satisfactory.  I 
know,  to  my  cost,  that  Leghorn  chicks 
can  be  so  handled  that  some  of  them  will 
lays  at  five  months  or  less ;  but  in  our 
experience  such  early  laying  is  not  likely 
to  become  a  continuous  production.  Lay¬ 
ing  is  an  exhaustive  business.  A  sturdy 
frame,  a  seasoned  digestive  tract,  and, 
possibly,  a  “know  how”  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  giddy  young  things,  are 
needed  for  best  results. 

The  usual  method  is  to  feed  baby 
chicks  on  a  specially  prepared  formula  ; 
a  feed  believed  to  be  suitable  for  their 
supposedly  weak  powers  of  digestion  and 
assimilation.  As  growth  proceeds  the 
ration  is  strengthened  in  proportionate 
ratio,  and  as  maturity  approaches  the 
birds  are  weaned,  if  that  is  the  proper 
word,  to  the  laying  mash  that  shall  serve 
them  thereafter.  That  is  the  general 
practice  and  follows  the  accepted  theory 
of  poultry  feeding. 

In  our  work  this  year  we  discarded  the 
whole  theory  and  the  practice  growing 
out  of  it.  Relative  to  their  size,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  the  chicks  have  as  strong  and  effi¬ 
cient  a  digestion  as  mature  birds  have. 
In  the  natural  state  they  eat  what  their 
elders  eat,  though,  in  many  instances,  of 
a  liner  form. 

Therefore,  in  furtherance  of  this  idea, 
we  began  to  feed  our  baby  chicks  just 
from  the  incubator  the  same  ration  the 
laying  hens  were  thriving  on — a  good 
laying  mash  carrying  20  per  cent  animal 
protein,  plus  all  the  cracked  corn  they 
would  eat.  The  result  is  seen  in  our  144 
pullets  today,  by  all  odds  the  finest  bunch 
of  youngsters  we  ever  raised. 

There  is  often  trouble  when  chicks  of 
suitable  age,  four  months  or  so,  are 
turned  on  the  laying  mash.  The  higher 
meat  content  does  not  admit  of  sudden 
change.  Our  chicks,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  known  nothing  but  laying  mash 
from  babyhood  and  therefore  no  change 
was  needed.  While  this  may  not  be  a 
conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  this 
method  of  feeding  it  certainly  helps  to 
make  chick  raising  less  hazardous  to  that 
degree. 

Up  to  the  first  of  November  there  was 
no  change  in  the  ration  except  that  a 
month  or  two  earlier  wheat  was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  half  the  corn.  Now,  however, 
we  have  changed  the  mash  by  replacing 
part  of  the  meat  scrap  with  cod-liver  meal 
and  dried  buttermilk.  The  formula  now 


reads : 

Bran,  100  lbs . $  2.00 

Wheat  middlings,  100  lbs .  2.40 

Pine  ground  oats,  100  lbs .  2.70 

Cornmeal,  yellow,  100  lbs .  2.70 

Meat  scrap,  55%,  50  lbs .  2.38 

Cod-liver  meal,  25  lbs .  3.00 

Dried  buttermilk,  25  lbs .  2.57 


Total . 500  lbs . $17.75 

Cost  per  cwt . $  3.55 


The  ratios,  therefore,  are  20  per  cent 
each  of  bran,  middlings,  ground  oats  and 
cornmeal;  10  per  cent  meat  scrap;  5  per 
cent  cod-liver  meal,  and  5  per  cent  dried 
buttermilk.  Oyster  shell  is  constantly 
supplied,  while  the  pallets  find  all  the 
grit  they  want  along  the  stream.  The 
mixture  figures  out  about  18  per  cent 
protein,  but  as  the  cod-liver  meal  is 
rather  higher  in  digestible  protein  than 
the  meat  scrap  the  ration  is  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  better. 

This  mash  is  an  experiment  with  us; 
our  first  use  of  a  mixture  of  this  type. 

Pennsylvania.  Howard  mix  man. 


It's  hard  to 
tell  whether  or 
not  an  egg  will 
be  fertile  un¬ 
til  incubation  starts. 

Some  men — like  Mr.  E.  L. 

Klager  of  Klager’s  Hatch¬ 
ery,  Bridgewater,  Mich. — 
pay  an  extra  premium  to 
insure  high  fertility.  The 
extra  premium  buys  eggs 
from  Purina-fed  flocks.  It 
buys  all  the  life,  energy 
and  hatching  power  that 
Purina  stores  into  eggs. 

And  it  buys  proteins,  min¬ 
erals,  vitamins — everything 
that  breeders  need  to  put 
the  life  germ  into  eggs. 

When  hatcherymen  like  Mr.  Klager  pay 
40  extra  a  dozen  for  eggs  you  may  be 
sure  they're  paying  for  extra  hatchability. 
Mr.  Klager’s  4 (ft  buys  him  20%  greater 
hatchability  with  Purina  eggs  than  with 
ordinary  eggs.  And  there  are  others  be¬ 
sides  Mr.  Klager — Grant Burman  of  Polo, 
HI.,  and  W.  L.  Bell  of  Gainesville, Texas, 
for  instance — who  have  proved  to  their 


complete  satisfaction  that  they  come  out 
ahead  when  they  pay  a  premium  for 
eggs  from  Purina-fed  flocks. 

Now  is  the  time  to  put  your  breeders  on 
Purina  Poultry  Chows — for  extra  hatch- 
ability.  See  the  feed  dealer  in  the  store 
with  the  checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS.  827  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  at  the  stores  with  the  checkerboard 

sign  in  Iho  United  States  and  Canada 


PURINA 

CHICKEN 

CHOWDER 

(MASH) 


RY  CHOWS 


HEN 

CHOW 

(SCRATCH) 
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Protect  your  chicks  from  weather,  vermin, 
rats  and  fire  in  the  durable,  everlasting 

Metal  Insulated  Poultry  House 

Near -round,  abundant  sunshine, 
perfect  ventilation,  warm  in  win¬ 
ter,  cool  in  summer.  The  year 
round  house.  Write  today  for  the 
Poultry  Book  that’s  different. 
THE  ROSS  CUTTER  St  SILO  CO. 
BOH  Warder  St..  Springfield,  Ohio 
79  Years  Makino  the  Best 


For  the  sixth  successive  year  the 
marvel  of  the  brooding  world. 
Owners  claim  it  "world’s 
,,  j  best  brooder." 

st  li  ^yA  Raises  5%  20%  more 

chicks 

exclusive  patented  features 
— saves  time — labor — ends 
fire  risks — clean — economi¬ 
cal — automatic  heat'  con¬ 
trol.  Gives  long,  satis¬ 
factory  service.  Get  yours 
NOW  at  your  hatchery, 
hardware  store,  or  from 
us.  WRITE  FOB  FREE  ‘ 
,  _ _ FOLDER. 

Minnfnn  I  Smith  fin  421  T>n  vis -Far  lev  Bide*  . ClAvela nrl 
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YOU  can  change  your  poultry  houses  into 
HEALTH  houses  immediately  by  install¬ 
ing  Cel-O-Glass  where  you  now  have  glass 
or  soiled  curtains.  Cel-O-Glass  is  the  well- 
known  material  which  lets  in  the  active  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  of  the  sun.  It  differs  greatly  from 
cloth.  It  is  made  by  coating  wire  mesh  with  a 
durable,  weatherproof  substance  w  hich  passes 
the  health-rays  of  the  sun.  These  rays  cannot 
penetrate  glass,  wood  or  soiled  cloth  curtains. 

Ultra-Violet  Sunlight  Aids 
Winter  Health 

Your  chickens  need  ultra-violet  rays  in  winter 
just  as  much  as  they  do  in  summer.  These 
rays  keep  poultry  healthy  and  increase  egg 
production  and  hatchability.  They  enable 


breeders  to  store  up  energy  and  vitality  for 
the  hatching  season.  Cel-O-Glass  soon  pays 
for  itself  in  increased  health  and  additional 
egg  profits. 

Use  Cel-O-Glass  for  Health 

Put  it  in  the  entire  south  side  of  your  houses 
and  all  other  openings.  Install  it  in  a  vertical 
position  for  best  results  and  longest  service. 
Also  use  Cel-O-Glass  for  preventing  stiff  legs 
in  swine  and  for  bringing  the  disinfecting 
qualities  of  pure  sunlight  into  dairy  barns  and 
other  farm  buildings.  Excellent  for  porch  en¬ 
closures  and  storm  doors.  Mail  coupon  for 
64-page  book,  “Health  on  the  Farm”.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  Cel-O-Glass  write  for 
name  of  nearest  dealer  who  does.  Acetol 
Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  St.,  New  Y ork,  N.Y. 

REG  U.S.  PAT  OFF 


CEfcO-GLASS 


U  S  PATENT  1.580.187 


1  * 

'  Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  book  “Health  on  the  Farm,”  postpaid  and  free  of  charge. 
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THE  PERFECT-BRED  FOWL 

TYPICAL  LAMONA  HEN  NOW  AVAILABLE  TO  POULTRY  RAISERS 


Orders  will  be 
filled  in  order 
received.  Baby 
chicks  $l.oo 
each.  Eggs  $$ 
to  $50  a  setting. 


FOR  YEARS  leading  poultry  breeders  and  fanciers  have  watched 
and  sought  after  eggs  or  chicks  of  the  Lamona  breed — the  remark¬ 
able  fowl  developed  by  Harry  M.  Lamon. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  Lamona  day-old  chicks  are  available  to  chicken 
breeders,  as  well  as  eggs  for  hatching. 

Combining  the  finest  characteristics  of  the  White  Leghorn,  White 
Plymouth  Rock  and  Silver  Grey  Dorking,  from  which  it  was  bred,  the 
Lamona  is  without  doubt  the  finest  all  purpose  fowl  ever  developed. 

It  is  a  prolific  producer  of  large,  white-shelled  eggs,  trap  nest  records 
of  268  eggs  a  year  being  obtained  without  feeding  a  forced  ration. 

It  develops  early,  grows  fast,  is  an  exceptional  forager  and  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  health  and  sturdiness.  It  is  an  unusually  fine  table  fowl. 


Owing  to  the  present  limited  production  of  eggs  and 
baby  chicks,  breeders  and  fanciers  should  place  their 
orders  now  to  insure  early  shipment. 

S.  E.  RAYMOND  ♦  Chardon,  Ohio 


Amazing  Guarantee 
Pleases  Poultrymen 

Last  Spring,  we  made  this  astound¬ 
ing  offer:  Every  dollar  you  invest  in 
Lord  Farms  Chicks  is  guaranteed  to 
bring  you  a  larger  return  than  the 
same  amount  invested  in  cheaper 
chicks.  It  not,  we’ll  refund  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  price  paid. 

The  season’s  success  was  complete, 
and  all  customers  seem  pleased.  We 
will  make  the  same  guarantee  on  all 
Grade  A  Chicks  sold  In  1929. 

Our  1929  Year  Bools  gives  tested 
methods,  worth  $1.00,  but  sent  FREE. 
Write  tor  your  copy. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street 
METHUEN.  MASS. 

~_7S 
r/" 


How  to  Get  Eggs  in  Winter 

We  have  the  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  new  booklet  that  will  be 
sent  complimentary  with  every  sub¬ 
scription  to  our  big  poultry  maga¬ 
zine.  New  ideas  on  poultry  keeping 
every  month.  I  Trill  Offer,  7  months  Oljr 
50c  a  year.  3  yrs  fl  \  and  Booklet,  All  for 

The  Poultry  Item,  Box  66,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


POSITIV- LAY 


Used  in  mashes 
by  21  State 
Poultry  Experts 
The  Oyster  Shell  Products  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  PHIPIC  S 
i  WHITE  LEGHORN  v-'1 

|  Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners. 
I  Send  your  orders  now  for  Feb.,  Mar.  and  Apr. 

“OUR  SPECIAL  MATINGS” 
.918,00  per  100;  $62.50-500;  $120—1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


Kwaliteed  Blood  Tested 

Rocks,  Reds.  Leghorns.  Bred  for  color,  egg  production 
nnd  blood  tested  four  years  for  Bacilliary  White  Diar¬ 
rhoea  by  the  Virginia  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
All  chicks  shipped  under  state  label.  Catalog  and  price 
list  free.  Order  early,  so  we  can  supply  your  wants. 
Harrisonburg  Hatchery.  Inc.,  Box  221,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


E  «  bm  A,ie  Esbenshade’s  Great  Profit- paying  strain. 
ralllUUS  Customers  report  raising  70%  to  95S 

BuAn_a  without  previous  experience.  Valuable 
[OllAC  instructions  free  with  orders,  assures  suc- 
Tiswlratic  cess.  Booking  ordersfor  eggs  and  poults. 
I  Ul  DC  y  9  Catalog.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ESBEN SHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  BOX  R,  RONKS,  PA, 


I  :„L1  n»lu  Three  Hens  and  Cockerel.  SIS. 

Light  Brahmas  uniy  Cockerels,  $4;  Cocks,  $5. 

HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM  -  Norfolk,  Conn. 


rjAITT  rT'T>  "V  Muscovy  Ducks— blue  and  black. 
JrUUJL/  1  IV  I  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS, Lorraine, N.Y. 


PETERSIME  electrically  hatched  pure  bred,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wh.  Leghorns.  Catalog.  Garber  Hatchery,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS— 10  Pullets  and  Cockerel.  $25. 
Single  Cockerels,  $4.  CHAS.  G.  RHOADS,  Douglassviila,  Pa. 


miimmmiimmmimmimiimmmiim 

TURKEYS  Helen  M.  BaAer  $  1  ’5# 


Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment.  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30lh  St.,  New  York 
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Send  today 
for  your  free 
copy  of  our 
big  catalog  of 
Leadclad 
Fence  and 
Roofing.  It 
shows  how  to 
cut  your  fence 
and  roof  costs. 


The  coating  is  your  roof  protection 

Everybody  knows  how  quickly  a  roof  rusts  out 
after  the  coating  is  gone.  The  coating  on  Lead- 
lead  is  PURE  LEAD  (not  zinc)  and  is  put  on  7 
times  heavier  than  the  coating  on  ordinary  gal¬ 
vanized  roofing.  That’s  why  Leadclad  lasts  so 
much  longer.  Put  up  Leadclad  and  your  roofing 
job’s  done  for  a  long,  long  time. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 

Dept.  2-F  MOUNDSVILLE,  W.  VA. 

Leadclad  fences  make  good  neighbors 


MAGIC  BROODER  Sz.fKi'&S 


Superior  Equipment  for  Chick  Raising 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Double  Heat  control,  gas  chamber,  coal  feed,  non-clog¬ 
ging  grates- — insure  pure  air  and  even  temperature, 
thus  producing  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  Extra  rigid 
deflector  spreads  heat  evenly. 

Giant  Magic  unequalled  (or  raising  broilers. 

EVERY  BROODER  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  free  catalogue  giving 
full  description,  also  our  Im¬ 
proved  Roof  Pipe  which  catches 
condensation  above  roof.  Made  to  take  either  3 
in.  or  4  in.  pipe  from  brooder  at  same  price. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY 


301  Pennington  Ave. 


Trenton,  N.  J. 


(V. 


|  nrnEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
I  A.  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  caivtully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  ^ 
White  Wyandottes.  13tC  and  up.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid^ 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO.  N. 


CHICK  | 
. BOOK J 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  21st  YEAR  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  in  our  flock  is  a  carefully 
selected  bird— Blood-tested,  free  of 
White  Diarrhoea  and  carries  high  record 
contest  blood— Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them. 

TIIC  PUIf  yfQ  now  hatching  every  week 
•  nC  unlwIW  are  strong  and  livable 
Customers  growing  96%  and  more.  They 
make  quick  profitable  broilers  and  won¬ 
derful  layers.  A  few  choice  breeding 
cockerels  to  spare. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 

MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

_ _  LEGHORN 

\  MASSACHUSETTS/  fUirif  C 

I  ®?  \  Contest  Records: 

/  CERTIFIED  \  Maryland,  ’27,  2,326 

{  MSHLUW  )  Maryland,  ’28,  2,341 

V  BREEDERS  J  We  have  trapnest- 

ms.  ed  every  day  since 

1916.  Customer  re¬ 
ports  over  200-egg 
flock  average  from  our  stock.  Every  chick 
from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from  B.  W.  D. 
New  Mating  List  is  interesting.  Ask  for 
Circular  No.  2,  please. 

Westchester  County  Poultry 
Association 

November  15th,  16th  and  17th  will  long 
be  remembered  among  poultrymen  of 
Westchester  County,  New  York,  and  vi¬ 
cinity.  Mechanics’  Hall  at  Armonk  was 
crowded  to  the  limit  with  a  high  class 
of  turkeys,  ducks,  chickens  and  pigeons. 

With  a  total  of  over  800  birds  entered 
representing  60  exhibito  s  in  Westchester, 
Connecticut  and  Long  Island  it  consti¬ 
tuted  an  exhibit  that  is  noteworthy.  An 
interstate  meet  of  the  National  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorn  Club  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  show  and  the  class 
of  birds  entered  excelled  anything  seen  in 
this  section  of  the  East  both  in  numbers 
and  in  quality.  There  were  227  birds  en¬ 
tered  in  this  class  alone.  This  is  nearly 
three  times  the  number  of  the  same  breed 
entered  at  Madison  Square  Garden  in 
1927.  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 
were  next  in  line  with  95  birds  entered, 
White  Rocks  with  86  were  third  and 
White  Wyandottes  fourth  with  55.  The 
display  of  Wild  Mallard  ducks  was  a 
beautiful  sight  with  50  of  the  sleek  little 
water-fowl  disporting  themselves  before 
the  public;  84  pigeons  representing  13 
different  varieties  made  a  fine  display  that 
attracted  much  attention. 

The  judges  who  placed  the  awards 
were  W.  M.  Anderson,  of  Millbrook,  N. 
Y. ;  Paul  P.  Ives,  New  Milford,  Conn. ; 
G.  W.  Terwilliger,  Millwood,  N.  Y.,  and 
G.  O.  Hall,  of  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
College,  at  Ithaca.  They  all  pronounced 
the  show  a  great  success  and  one  that 
does  credit  to  the  Association  and  the 
poultrymen  of  Westchester  County  and 
vicinity. 

Westwood  Farm,  Mount  Kisco,  had 
seven  cups  awarded  them,  among  which 
was  the  President’s  cup  for  the  largest 
number  of  entries,  the  Young  and  Hal¬ 
stead  cup  for  the  largest  number  of 
points  won  in  all  classes  by  one  exhibitor, 
the  cup  for  the  champio  production  fe¬ 
male  and  the  F.  I  Warner  cup  for  most 
points  scored  under  both  production  and 
exhibition  judges  by  the  same  birds. 

Penwood  Farm,  of  Mount  Kisco,  was 
a  heavy  winner  with  their  White  Rocks 
and  domestic  ducks,  taking  home  four 
cups,  as  well  as  a  special  prize  offered  by 
the  Standard-Bred  Poultry  Association 
of  America  for  the  best  exhibit,  all  classes 
included,  in  the  show.  The  largest  and 
most  handsome  cup  in  the  premium  list, 
offered  by  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.  for  the 
champion  production  male,  was  won  by 
Glen  Airlie  Farms  of  Port  Chester  with 
a  fine  Rhode  Island  Red  Cock.  West¬ 
chester  Poultry  Farm  of  Ossining  came 
in  for  their  share  of  the  prizes  showing 
a  fine  string  of  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 
and  colored  Muscovy  ducks.  Among  the 
smaller  exhibitors  the  record  of  William 
L.  Day  of  Bedford  Hills  is  worthy  of  spe¬ 
cial  mention.  Mr.  Day  showed  eight 
Barred  Rocks  in  various  classes  and  took 
eight  prizes. 

Homewood  Farm,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y., 
won  the  cup  offered  by  Lane  Eaton  and 
Smith  of  the  village  for  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  points  in  the  young  Mediterranean 
classes,  also  cup  for  least  production  dis¬ 
play.  Other  prominent  winners  were 
Norwalk  Poultry  Yards;  Chas.  A. 
Schmaling,  Port  Chester;  Uplands  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Mount  Kisco ;  A.  J.  O’Dono¬ 
van,  Katonah ;  Fred  J.  Crick,  Mount 
Kisco ;  W.  N.  Linabury,  Scarsdale ;  A.  G. 
Cudney,  Ardsley ;  Rose  Hill  Poultry 
Farm,  Elkmont,  L.  I. ;  Highfields  Farm, 
Mount  Kisco ;  and  Chas.  H.  Chapman, 
of  Pleasantville,  who  had  a  splendid  dis¬ 
play  of  Dark  Cornish  fowl.  All  exhibi¬ 
tors  and  visitors  expressed  great  delight 
and  satisfaction  with  the  exhibition.  The 
show  is  increasing  in  size  and  quality 
every  year.  w.  M.  R. 


Swelling  Near  Beak 

What  is  the  matter  with  chickens 
when  there  is  a  swelling  about  the  bill? 
Is  it  serious  and  can  there  be  anything 
done  about  it?  L.  D. 

New  York. 

A  swelling  about  the  bill  is  usually  a 
matter  of  greater  concern  to  the  patient 
than  to  the  doctor,  but,  in  this  case,  there 
may  be  reason  for  professional  anxiety, 
as  such  swellings  may  be  due  to  roup 
affecting  the  eyes,  the  nasal  passages  or 
other  structures  of  the  head.  A  tumor 
just  beneath  the  eye  is  usually  caused 
by  the  accumulation  of  hardened  matter 
in  the  natural  sac  there  and  may  need 
to  be  removed  through  an  incision 
through  the  skin  over  it.  If  the  eyes 
swell  and  discharge,  roup  in  mild  or 
severe  form  is  probably  present.  This 
makes  it  necessary  to  remove  the  sick 
bird  from  the  flock  to  prevent  contagion. 
Chicken  pox  may  also  cause  swellings, 
with  dark  scabs,  about  the  face.  This 
is  usually  rather  easily  combatted  by  re¬ 
moving  the  scabs  and  painting  the  sites 
with  tincture  of  iodine.  This  disease  is 
also  contagious  and  affected  birds  should 
be  kept  from  the  flock  until  recovery. 

M.  B.  D. 


Lady  (to  her  partner)  :  “ave  you  any 
prominent  men  in  your  family,  Mr.  Dum- 
leigh?”  Mr.  D. :  “Yes  one  of  my  fore¬ 
fathers  was  an  admiral.  At  one  time  he 
led  the  world’s  combined  fleet.”  Lady : 
“How  interesting.  What  was  his  name?” 
Mr.  D. :  “Noah.” — Credit  Lost. 


pNfi' 

Portable 
Poultry 
Houses 


fQ-Hen  House 
Jx  6ft  2/0*2 


Better  and  Cheaper 
Than  Home-Made” 

Our  designs  have  been  worked  out  by  practi¬ 
cal  poultry  men  and  approved  by  highest 
authorities.  Our  materials  are  purchased  in 
carload  lots  and  worked  up  by  laber  saving 
machinery.  You  save  time,  money  and  labor 
when  you  order  a  Young’s  House. 


New  FREE  Catalog,  just 
Handsomely  illustrated. 


off  the  press. 
Write  today. 


E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.SUSaS.KT 


HY-VITA 

Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


Pure-FresH-Certif  ied , 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 
vitamines  A  and  D.  Compare  these  prices 
with  other  biologically  tested  brands; 
then  order  where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Stool  Drums  with  faucet  $37.00 
10  Gallon  Tins— Boxed  -  -  -  -  14.00 

6  Gallon  Tins  — Boxed  ....  7.60 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check,  postal  or  express  money  order  today. 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request. 

HY-VITA  FEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  S56,  Water  St.,  New  York  City 


Vi 


Metal  Brooder  House 

*50  Chick  Size 

^rn&SnrtEr  Larger  sizes  at  corre-  99** 
tVBII  II  HHIm;!  1  Hie  spondingly  LOW  PRICES. 
DT  TCT|YT<'^U^  L’  Equipped  with  all  Modern  and 
E  ll  1\  - 1\  I  .  I  l  i  Practical  Features  necessary  to 
GUARANTEE  success  in  raising 
Baby  Chicks.  Send  for  our 
SPECIAL  PRICES  and  Book¬ 
let  FREE.  Investigate  TODAY. 
The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co.,  Dept.  14  ,  London.  Ohio 

Buckeye  Corn  Cribs— COFPER-IZED  Metal  Siloa 


More  Hen  Money” 

I  Let  EVERYBODYS  POULTRY  MAGAZINE. 
America  s  most  carefully  edited  poultry  monthly, 
tell  you  how  to  get  eggs  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
Newest  discoveries  in  feeding,  marketing,  etc., 

0  described  by  authorities.  Well  illustrated.  Send 
I  25c  for  9  months  trial;  1  yr.  50c;  3  yrs.  $1.00. 

6— Everybodys  Poultry  Mag.,  Box  286  D,  Hanover,  Pa.— 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

3idoz  size  with  Hats,  fillers 
mdlids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Filler,  and  Exc.lslor  Rads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO..  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

Tlie  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  IF.O.B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  f  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HAKE  HENS  LAY1 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks! 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

II A  II II ’C  LATEST  model 
IflANBI  0  BONE  CUTTER 

- cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

10  Days'  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■F,  W.  MANN  CO..  Bax  1 5  MILFORD.  MASS,  m 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered  .  Huy  direct  from  largest  mnnufacturersof  Oha  renal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
Try  our  “Kel-Soh”.  Prevents  hog-cholera  absolutely. 

It.  MncKELl.A  lt’8  SON  8  CO..  Peeksklll,  N.Y. 


OYSTER  SHELLS 


Should  be 
FRESH-Write 
for  facts 

The  Oyster  Shell  Products  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


DAY  OLD  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

Hatches  weekly,  commencing  Feb.  15th.  Every  hen 
in  our  flock  trapnested.  Best  grade  of  chicks  only. 
For  Prices  and  Particulars  Write 

OOUGLA8TON  MANOR  FARM,  PULASKI,  N.  T. 


PARKS  "'Swa  ROCKS 

America's  oldest  and  Greatest  Laying:  Strain  of 
Barred  Rocks.  313—328  and  325  etrara  in  1  yr.- 148  ' 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery. 
Write  for  prices.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Scaford,  Del. 


S.G.W.  Leghorn  Pedigreed  Cockerels  M'n,i,"r'.T”er,i 

From  dams  with  records  200  to  274  eggs.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log.  OEDAKHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rox  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings 
Catalogue.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Bax  195A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Bred-to-Lay 


Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS. 
March  hatch.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sp.rrowbush,  N.  T. 


Reid’s  Turkey  Farm 

700  Bronze  Birds.  FREEHOLD,  N.  J.,  Star  Route. 


'TURKEYS  -  PUCKS  .  GEESE  -  GUINEAS 

X.  Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 
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N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  held  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island.  There  are  100  pens,  each  con¬ 
taining  10  pullets  and  two  reserves.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  report  for  the  first  week  end¬ 
ing  November  21,  and  comments  by  the 
contest  manager: 

Late  Fall  and  early  Winter  is  a  favor¬ 
able  time  for  the  development  of  colds, 
canker,  roup  and  other  respiratory  trou¬ 
bles.  We  often  cannot  determine  how  or 
why  the  first  affected  bird  contracted  the 
disease.  In  com’  .ting  the  spread  of 
such  troubles  one  point  of  major  import¬ 
ance  frequently  is  neglected.  This  is  re¬ 
moval  of  the  sick  birds  as  soon  as  they 
are  noticed  in  the  pen.  “I’ll  take  that 
sick  bird  out  tomorrow”  is  a  promise  too 
easily  made  and  too  seldom  kept.  The 
bird  which  won’t  be  taken  out  until  “to¬ 
morrow”  usually  has  plenty  of  company. 
These  respiratory  troubles  develop  too 
rapidly  for  temporizing  measures.  Admit¬ 
ting,  as  most  people  do,  the  sound  value 
of  quarantine  and  isolation  in  controlling 
spread  of  human  ailments,  no  real  poul- 
tryman  should  get  himself  into  more  dif¬ 
ficulty  by  allowing  an  ailing  bird  to  re¬ 
main  a  source  of  flock  infection. 

A  crab  net  or  catching  hook  should 
always  be  ready.  If  one  wishes  to  keep 
sick  birds  they  may  be  shut  up  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  pen.  Some  may  get  over  it.  The 
chances  are,  however,  if  birds  have  only 
an  ordinary  value  as  market  egg  pro¬ 
ducers,  that  you  will  rather  have  them  in 
the  hen-cart  before  they  get  worse.  The 
possibility  of  profitable  cure  is  so  remote 
that  a  business  poultryman  usually  will 
not  afford  the  time  and  trouble.  Even 
when  the  value  of  individual  birds  is 
high,  proper  treatment  after  isolation 
often  proves  a  great  burden,  and  there  is 
an  ever-increasing  risk  of  carrying  over 
infection  from  a  hospital  pen  into  the 
healthy  flock. 

A  second  safeguard  is  medication  of 
the  water  supply.  The  drinking  water 
is  a  common  means  of  spreading  disease. 
Sick  birds  frequently  do  not  eat,  and  so 
do  not  contaminate  the  food  supply,  nor 
is  a  dry  mash  hopper  a  very  favorable 
place  for  the  multiplication  of  infection. 
Most  sick  birds  will  drink — some  of 
them  spend  all  day  standing  in  or  on  the 
pan,  and  proper  disinfection  of  the  water 
reduces  the  chance  of  spreading  infec¬ 
tions. 

Antiseptics  commonly  used  are:  (1) 
One  of  the  sodium  hypochlorite  solutions, 
in  dilution  recommended  by  makers;  (2) 
potassium  permanganate,  enough  to  color 
water  deep  pink;  (3)  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury,  one  part  to  6,000  of  water. 

Use  of  these  in  no  sense  constitutes  a 
cure.  Medication  strong  enough  to  pene¬ 
trate  tissues  and  kill  the  “bugs”  will  be 
bad  for  the  bird.  But  proper  antisepsis 
of  the  drinking  water  will  go  far  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  disease  in  a  flock. 
— Lock  James,  Instructor,  Department  of 
Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  third  week  of  the  seventh 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds  laid 
a  total  of  2,121  eggs,  or  30.3  per  cent. 
This  is  an  increase  of  372  eggs  above  the 
average  production  for  the  third  week 
during  the  past  four  contests,  and  896 
eggs  more  than  the  corresponding  week 
a  year  ago.  The  present  contest  is  now 
3,005  eggs  ahead  of  the  production  of  J 
the  last  contest  up  to  the  end  of  the 
third  week.  The  pullets  have  laid  a  total 
of  5,931  eggs  since  November  1,  1928. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Codner’s  White  Leghorn  Farm, 
56;  Fred  G.  Smith  Poultry  Farm,  50;  j 
Warren’s  Farm,  47 ;  Meadow  Lawn  Poul-  ; 
try  Farm,  45;  Bonnie  View  Farm,  44; 
Barnes  Hollywood  Farm,  42 ;  Richard 
L.  Slosson,  42. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date : 

White  Leghorns. — Codner’s  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm,  143 ;  Fred  G.  Smith  Poultry 
Farm,  137 ;  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm, 
125;  Sunny  Slope  Farm,  120;  Smiley 
Farms,  118;  William  J.  Boyle,  117;  Val¬ 
ley  Farm,  115. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Frank  M.  Corwin,  93 ; 
Pine  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  84;  John  Z.  La- 
Belle,  80 ;  Walliceton  Farm,  75. 

Australorps. — L.  A.  Allen,  88. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — S.  W.  Kline, 
77 ;  Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  75 ;  R.  C. 
Cobb,  Old  Pickard  Farm,  57. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — C.  M.  Chris¬ 
tian,  55 ;  Ilighfields  Farm,  53. 


Pullets  Do  Not  Lay 

I  have  about  30  pullets,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  get  only  on  the  average  of 
nine  eggs  a  day.  I  feed  them  one  quart 
of  cracked  corn  in  the  morning,  also  two 
quarts  of  laying  mash  mixed  with  cooked 
oatmeal.  Around  noon  I  give  them  scraps 
from  the  table  and  some  greens,  ir.  s. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

You  may  not  be  feeding  quite  enough. 
There  is  no  set  measurement  that  can  be 
given  for  this  purpose,  but  for  Winter 
production  especially,  hens  need  all  of  the 
food  that  they  want.  The  ration  that 
you  are  giving  seems  to  be  very  good,  but 
we  should  make  sure  that  they  do  not  go 
to  bed  at  night  without  an  ample  supply 
in  their  crops.  The  demands  of  their 
bodies  in  Winter  are  quite  large,  and  if 
the  feed  is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  both 
egg  material  and  body  building,  the  egg 
laying  is  quite  sure  to  be  neglected,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  eases  of  now  and  then  excep¬ 
tional  egg  producers  which  will  rob  their 
bodies  in  order  to  produce  eggs. 


Poultry  Regulator 

57  years  of  success  and  fair  dealing  behind  the 
money  back  guarantee  of  any  Pratt  remedy 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Contest -Proven 

Facts  for  New  York 
Poultrymen 

10  Pratt  bred  pens  first  or  near  it  in  8  National 
Egg  Laying  Contests  conclusively  prove 
Pratt  Recommendations  by  their  records. 


DON’T  BLAME  A  GOOD  INCUBATOR 
for  WEAK  CHICKS! 


Most  chicks  come  from  weak  germed  eggs.  Laid  by  hens  not  in  good 
condition.  Birds  lacking  stamina — worn  out  from  heavy  laying,  can’t 
produce  good  eggs  for  hatching.  That  stamina  building  tonic,  PRATTS 
POULTRY  REGULATOR  adds  necessary  minerals  breeding  hens  re¬ 
quire.  And  vegetable  ingredients  that  maintain  vigorous  health  and 
digestion.  Because  Regulator  is  neither  a  dope  or  stimulant,  it  has  no  bad 
after  effects.  Actual  tests  show  hatchability  of  eggs  from  Regulated  hens 
to  be  20%  higher.  See  your  dealer.  If  he  doesn’t  carry  the  size  you  want 
write  us.  Supplied  in  100,  50,  25,  12  and  4T/2-lb.  sizes. 


This  Special  Mash  For 

— °r°  «l’J  Bett*-  Chicks 


A  SPECIAL  Mash  of  pure,  honest,  high-grade  feeds — for  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Produces  large  fertile  eggs  that  hatch  sturdy  sure-life 
chicks.  Keeps  body  at  par — builds  flesh.  “More  and  better  chicks, 
steady  flock  improvement”  is  verdict  of  Beacon  users. 

Contains  plenty  of  corn  Germ  meal,  Pecos  Valley  (Irrigated) 
Alfalfa  LEAP  Meal,  best  grade  Baker’s  dried  milk,  complete  min, 
erals  and  Protozyme,  choice  ground  grains.  No  filler,  no  weed 
seeds.  Pure  feeds  go  farther! 

Beacon  Milling  Co.  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Peppy, 
vigorous, 

healthy — sure-living,  fast-, 
growing  chicks — from  12  years  of 
disease-free  ancestry — blood  tested 
by  N.  H.  Exp.  Sta. — guaranteed  free 
from  White  Diarrhoea.  Make  your  broiler 
raising  more  profitable — quicker  fleshing, 
less  mortality.  Catalog  FREE.  Prices 
surprisingly  reasonable. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  154  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BABY 
CH IX 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS— All  are  bred 
from  our  own  special  selected, 
state  tested  stock  to  produce 
fast  growing,  profitable  broil¬ 
ers  and  at  reduced  prices. 

Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


A.  C.  JONES’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs,  Chicks  and  Breeding  Stock 

State  Supervised  and  Blood  Tested. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georaetown.  Del. 


Cloverdale  %£•  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  For  six  years  now  we  have  used  only  males  from 
hens  that  laid  ideal  pare  white  eggs,  240  or  over.  Uni¬ 
form  beautiful  birds.  Exceptional  quality  in  breeding 
pens  and  trios.  Fall  discount  allowed  on  Breeding 
Males.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm  R.r.kJrio°.,i,l^T{lf„TN.Y, 


III  SH  K  W.  WIANDUllth, 

VimiXisT  W-  R0CKS  AND 

SUPERIOR  BARRED  ROCKS 

II*/,  |»  n  Write  for  prices  and  dis- 
I  H  I  (  It  X  count  on  1000  lots.  100% 
HI  v  *1  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JA8.  E.  UL81I  -  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


WENE  CHICKS 


Now  boobing  orders  for 
November  and  December 
deliveries.  Hatching  days- 
Wednesday  of  each  week.  Special  broilers:  White  Kock, 
Wyandotte-Brahma  crossed  and  straight  breeds:  Rocks 
and  Wyandottes.  Also  Ready-to-Lay  Pullets.  Write  for 
Booklet  and  Prices.  WENE  CNICK  FARM,  0,pl  A.  Vintlond.  N.  J. 


Quality  Baby  Clucks  Pay  '’for  your  chicks 

after  arrival.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN'S 
MATCHER!,  149  M.in  St.,  Hacksnssck.  N.  J.  rhont.:  1S03  or  1604. 


100%  I*UBE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  DIRECT. 
Iv"/U  Breeding  cockerels decendants  of  Storrs  contest 
winners,  sired  by  males  from  betier  than  300-egg  recor  d 
dams.  Priced  reasonable.  Also  breeding  stock,  chicks 
and  eggs.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  MATINGS— Chicks  of  extra  qtmlity.  Bred 
for  digestive  capacity  and  other  good  points,  neces¬ 
sary  for  best  results.  We  raise  and  batch  Rocks,  Reds 
and  Leghorns  the  year  round.  Send  for  circular  and 
low  prices.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York 


Extra  quality  chicks — the  kind  to  show  the  greatest  profits  for  Mr.  Dollars- 
and-sense  Poultryman.  We  have  100  acres  here,  and  we  know  our  birds.  Four 
breeds.  Order  early  for  wanted  dates.  Special  prices  for  broiler  chicks.  All 
breeders  B.  W.  D.  tested.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Buffalo  Better  Business  Bureau  makes 
the  following  very  practical  recommenda¬ 
tion  : 

Contribute  charity  only  to  known  and 
proven  charities. 

Buy  only  from  agents  with  a  known 
address,  representing  a  concern  known 
to  be  reputable. 

If  you  are  in  doubt — investigate. 

Among  the  actions  listed  for  the  Jan¬ 
uary  term  of  quarter  sessions  court  in 
Adams  County,  Pa.,  is  the  charge  of  false 
pretense  against  J.  P.  Strickler,  of 
Coudersport,  Pa.,  arising  from  the  sMe 
by  him  of  Ucco  Insecticide  to  W.  F. 
Gilliland,  proprietor  of  the  People’s  gro¬ 
cery  store,  Baltimore  Street,  Gettysburg, 
Pa. 

In  selling  $1,776  worth  of  Ucco  In¬ 
secticide  to  the  local  grocer,  Strickler  is 
alleged  to  have  represented  that  it  was 
“a  first-class  insecticide  for  the  control 
of  Japanese  beetle  and  corn-borer,”  and 
that  the  insecticide  was  registered  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Gilliland  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Strickler  for  the  purchase  of  $1,766  worth 
of  the  insecticide,  giving  two  trade  ac¬ 
ceptances,  payable  to  the  Union  Control 
Corporation,  of  Coudersport.  After  the 
transaction,  Mr.  Gilliland  learned  that 
the  insecticide  was  not  as  represented, 
and  had  Strickler  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  false  pretense. 

After  his  arrest,  Strickler  furnished 
$2,000  bail  for  his  appearance  at  the 
January  term  of  court.  An  effort  to 
have  the  bail  reduced  to  $200  was  op¬ 
posed  by  Judge  D.  McPherson  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  John  P.  Butt. — Local 
Paper. 

Rural  New-Yorker  readers  have 
many  times  been  warned  of  the  strong- 
arm  Strickler  methods  in  selling  large 
quantities  of  his  products  to  store¬ 
keepers  and  dealers.  The  “Ucco”  sold 
this  dealer,  according  to  our  informa¬ 
tion,  is  carbon  bisulphide  combined  with 
a  soap  solution  to  which  is  added  some 
oil  of  mustard.  The  carbon  bisulphide 
is  useful  in  destroying  weevils  in  grain, 
etc.,  and  in  fact  will  kill  any  vermin  or 
animal  life  which  comes  in  contact  Avith 
the  fumes,  but  the  expert  entomologists 
have  found  no  practical  plan  of  using 
the  product  to  control  the  corn-borer  or 
Japanese  beetle.  The  fact  that  the  goods 
are  registered  with  the  State  department 
does  not  mean  that  the  department  en¬ 
dorses  the  goods  in  any  way  or  the  claims 
made  for  them.  Mr.  Strickler  is  a  clever 
salesman.  His  order  blanks  AAdiich  pur¬ 
chasers  sign  read :  “I  agree  to  pay  for 
all  merchandise  ordered .”  This  condition 
doesn’t  show  good  faith  in  itself,  as  in 
legitimate  business  transactions  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  expected  to  pay  only  for  goods 
delivered.  We  have  reports  of  suits  or 
threatened  suits  from  several  quarters 
where  Strickler  has  secured  signatures  to 
orders  by  his  strong-arm  methods  and 
the  signer  Avoke  up  after  lie  recovered 
from  the  spell  of  Mr.  Strickler’s  presence. 

In  a  recent  copy  of  a  Middletown,  N. 
Y.,  paper,  the  Marbury  Development  Co., 
Inc.,  NeAV  York  City,  had  an  advertise¬ 
ment.  They  gave  the  letters  all  trans¬ 
posed,  which  when  put  together,  Avould 
spell  the  name  of  one  of  our  late  Presi¬ 
dents,  and  as  a  reward  to  one  solving  this 
difficult  (?)  puzzle,  offered  a  free  lot. 
I  very  quickly  rearranged  the  letters, 
and  they  spelled  Garfield.  Out  of  mere 
curiosity  I  sent  my  solution  to  them  a 
few  days  ago,  and  enclose  the  reply  they 
sent  me.  I  have  no  notion  of  sending 
them  the  money  they  ask  for.  If  you  can 
publish  this  it  may  keep  other  people 
from  investing  in  what  looks  to  me  like 
a  “pig  in  a  bag.”  G.  D.  F. 

New  York. 

The  same  old  free-lot  game — but  this 
subscriber  is  too  wise  to  take  the  bait. 
The  Marbury  Development  Co.  ask  for 
$9.90  for  drawing  the  deed  and  transfer¬ 
ring  the  property.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
$9.90  is  of  course  more  than  a  20-ft.  lot 
is  Avorth.  We  hope  the  time  may  come 
Avhen  no  publisher  will  lend  his  adver¬ 
tising  columns  to  help  such  promoters  to 
fleece  his  readers. 

In  this  department  of  our  issue  of 
July  28  we  printed  from  a  Connecticut 
paper  the  report  of  an  action  brought  by 
Mrs.  Bertha  Anna  Staib,  of  Bethel,  as 
administratrix  of  the  estate  of  her  de¬ 
ceased  husband,  Edward  A.  Staib, 
in  the  superior  court  of  Fairfield  County, 


May  29,  against  the  National  Casualty 
Co.,  of  Detroit,  and  the  Three-Pay  Sales 
Corporation,  Judge  Publishing  Co.,  and 
Leslie  Judge  Publishing  Co.,  of  New 
York  City,  in  an  action  to  collect  life  in¬ 
surance  alleged  to  be  due  the  estate.  This 
action  Avas  in  connection  Avith  policy  is¬ 
sued  Avith  subscriptions  to  the  publica¬ 
tions  mentioned.  It  appeared  that  the 
premium  on  the  policy  had  been  fully 
paid  before  the  accident  and  death  of  Mr. 
Staib,  but  the  policy  had  not  been  issued. 
In  the  meantime  we  have  been  advised 
the  case  has  been  settled  out  of  court  on 
a  basis  of  approximately  75  per  cent  of 
the  claimed  liability.  This  settlement 
was  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Ac¬ 
cident  policies  sold  in  connection  Avith 
subscriptions  to  publications  are  limited 
in  character,  but  there  appeared  to  be  no 
dispute  that  the  conditions  of  the  policy 
covered  the  accident  and  the  particular 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Staib  received  the 
injury  resulting  in  his  death. 


Two  years  ago  I  ordered  some  shrub¬ 
bery  from  a  man  representing  the  firm 
of  Knight  &  BostAvick,  Nervark,  N.  Y. 
A  few  weeks  after  ordering  I  Avrote  a 
letter  to  the  salesman  cancelling  the  or¬ 
der.  I  asked  him  to  acknoAvledge  receipt 
of  the  cancellation  Avhich  he  never  did. 
The  shrubs  were  ordered  in  the  Fall  and 
were  to  be  delivered  in  the  Spring.  I 
cancelled  the  order  as  I  expected  to  move 
out  of  the  city  and  could  not  use  them. 
I  told  the  salesman  this  in  my  letter. 
The  next  Spring  the  salesman  delivered 
the  goods  and  left  them  in  my  backyard 
when  I  was  not  at  home.  I  called  him  up 
immediately  and  asked  him  why  he  had 
deliA'ered  the  goods  after  I  had  cancelled 
the  order.  He  claimed  that  the  order  was 
not  cancellable  and  that  I  had  signed  a 
contract  to  that  effect  and  I  Avould  have 
to  pay  for  them.  This  I  refused  to  do 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  company  tell¬ 
ing  them  that  I  Avould  return  the  goods 
to  them  if  the  salesman  refused  to  come 
and  get  them.  The  company  wrote  back 
informing  me  that  it  wouldn’t  do  any 
good  to  return  the  goods,  as  they  were 
my  property  Avhen  they  left  their  nur¬ 
sery,  and  they  could  only  return  them 
to  me  again.  So  I  left  them  where  the 
salesman  put  them  and  let  the  matter 
drop.  I  received  several  letters  from  the 
company  with  all  kinds  of  threats  in 
them  and  two  sight  drafts  on  a  local 
bank,  all  of  which  I  ignored.  I  heard 
nothing  more  from  them  until  a  few  days 
ago  when  I  received  a  summons  to  court. 
They  are  going  to  sue  me.  The  amount 
of  the  shrubbery  was  $20.  Do  you  think 
they  can  get  a  judgment  against  me  on 
the  basis  of  their  contract?  Is  such  a 
contract  binding?  I  thought  any  order 
was  cancellable,  and  the  salesman  him¬ 
self  told  me  I  could  cancel  the  order  with¬ 
in  six  Aveeks  if  I  decided  to  move  out 
of  the  city.  I  do  not  think  such  busi¬ 
ness  is  just.  Kindly  give  me  your  opin¬ 
ion.  MRS.  H.  S. 

Michigan. 

The  Rural  Neav-Yorker  has  never 
approA'ed  this  manner  of  doing  business, 
which  is  practiced  by  a  large  number  of 
the  nursery  agent  houses  of  this  State. 
We  have  many  reports  of  this  nature 
from  those  having  dealings  with  Knight 
&  Bostwick  and  a  half  dozen  or  more 
similar  houses  located  at  NeAA’ark,  N.  Y. 
These  concerns  are  not  growers,  but  are 
subsidiaries  of  C.  W.  Stewart  Nursery 
Co.  Knight  &  Bostwick  and  others  mere¬ 
ly  secure  the  orders  and  the  stock  is  sup¬ 
plies  by  SteAvart  &  Co.  The  system  of 
securing  orders  representing  that  it  can 
be  cancelled  and  then  forcing  the  stock 
on  the  customer  if  it  is  found  desirable 
to  cancel  it  is  not  unusual  with  the  New¬ 
ark,  N.  Y.,  concerns.  The  nursery  agency 
houses  justify  this  system  in  various 
ways.  If  the  case  comes  to  trial  we  shall 
publish  the  result  in  order  that  our  read¬ 
ers  may  know  the  legal  aspect  of  such 
cases.  From  an  ethical  standpoint,  in 
our  opinion,  such  a  manner  of  doing 
business  cannot  be  commended. 


What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Motor 
Club  of  NeAV  Jersey,  Newark,  N.  J.?  Per¬ 
haps  the  experience  of  my  son  will  bene¬ 
fit  someone  else.  During  August  a  rep¬ 
resentative  called  and  told  him  of  the 
benefits  of  various  discounts  on  auto 
accessories,  towing,  etc.,  which  member¬ 
ship  in  the  club  allowed.  A  trial  mem¬ 
bership  of  30  days  was  offered,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  was  to  have  the  option  of 
paying  $10  covering  full  membership  for 
one  year  or  having  the  $5  refunded.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
the  $5  refund.  E.  E.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  promoters 
of  service  contract  schemes  have  any 
scruples  about  violating  their  agreements. 
We  have  never  found  any  of  the  promised 
benefits  from  such  membership  to  ma¬ 
terialize. 


What  the  Radio  and  News¬ 
paper  Tell  Us 

What  a  comfort  the  radio  is  during 
the  long  evenings,  and  on  Sundays  Avhen 
bad  Aveather  makes  church  going  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  invalid  members  of  the 
family !  Last  Sunday  I  had  been  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  splendid  mu-tc  of  one  of  the 
great  city  choirs,  and  had  just  heard  a 
most  inspiring  sermon  that  lifted  one 
out  of  the  everyday  realm,  Avhen  I 
thought  I  would  tune  in  on  some  other 
station  and  see  what  else  I  could  find 
that  Avas  worth  Avhile.  With  the  echo 
of  the  golden  music  to  which  I  had  been 
listening,  still  in  my  ears,  I  gave  a  feAV 
slight  turns  of  the  dial  and  my  ears  Avere 
suddenly  assaulted  by  the  blare  of  a  jazz 
band  that  seemed  anything  but  fitting 
for  the  day.  I  turned  off  the  instrument 
and  gave  myself  to  reflection.  It  re- 
minded  me  of  that  verse  in  the  Bible, 
“Out  of  the  same  mouth  proceeds  both 
blessing  and  cursing.”  Not  quite  that, 
of  course,  but  surely  the  fountain  Avas 
sending  forth  both  “sweet”  and  “bitter” 
water.  One  moment  I  Avas  listening  to 
sounds  that  directed  my  thoughts  to 
higher  and  better  things,  an  impetus  to 
all  that  was  sublime  and  lasting ;  the 
next  moment  the  appeal  Avas  all  to  the 
senses.  The  music  seemed  to  say :  “Eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry ;  for  tomorrow  we 
shall  die.  Enjoy  this  moment.  Aspira¬ 
tions,  yearning  for  holiness,  Avorship? 
Visions  of  man’s  making.  We  are  sure 
only  of  today.” 

To  me  it  Avas  more  than  a  little  de¬ 
pressing.  But  after  all,  the  radio  is 
much  like  life,  and  only  reflects  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  And  like  life,  too,  Ave  get 
from  it  usually  Avhat  AATe  seek.  We  can 
extract  from  it  the  noble  and  the  endur¬ 
ing  things  of  life,  the  ephemeral,  or  the 
unworthy.  It  is  all  within  ourselves 
Two  people  in  the  same  environment 
will  develop  characters  as  far  apart  as 
the  poles.  One  Avill  find  beauty  and  all 
the  sweets  of  existence  in  the  same  situa¬ 
tion,  in  Avhich  another  Avill  find  only  a 
crabbed  and  bitter  outlook  on  life. 

It  is  only  a  step  from  the  radio  to 
the  newspaper.  And  I  have  been  think¬ 
ing  for  a  Aveek  or  two  over  an  item  that 
I  chanced  upon.  It  gave  utterance  to 
that  ineradicable  belief  of  some  city  peo¬ 
ple,  that  “city  boys  are  brighter  than 
country  boys.”  Nothing  Avas  said  about 
girls.  Perhaps  they  do  not  count  in  the 
opinion  of  the  very  learned  gentleman 
who  delivered  himself  of  the  hoary  ver¬ 
dict.  Surely,  it  could  not  be  possible, 
that  country  girls  compare  favorably  with 
their  city  sisters  in  “brightness,”  Avhat- 
ever  that  may  be.  The  writer  of  the 
article  is  a  psychologist,  in  a  large  city 
university,  and  he  said  in  part :  “The 
explanation  is  the  so-called  ‘city  selec¬ 
tion.’  Bright  parents  move  to  the  city, 
because  they  find  more  stimulation  in 
city  life.” 

I  wonder  why  men,  Avho  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  their  scientific  attitude,  will, 
nevertheless,  most  solemnly  give  an  opin¬ 
ion  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
shred  of  evidence.  The  youth  of  our  land 
have  been  given  no  test  or  any  sort  of 
examination  to  determine  the  per  cent  of 
brightness  of  country  anfi  city  boys.  No 
one  has  seen  statistics  founded  on  an 
accurate  survey.  If  such  a  survey  Avere 
ever  made,  I  am  strongly  of  the  belief 
that  if  any  difference  Avould  be  found,  it 
would  not  be  as  the  gentleman  stated.  A 
good  bit  depends,  of  course,  on  what  is 
meant  by  “brightness.”  There  are  more 
slick  rascals  in  the  city  and  more  wily 
criminals  there  than  in  the  country,  I 
will  grant.  M'ore  people  in  the  thickly 
populated  centers,  Avho  use  their  brains 
to  make  an  easy  living,  without  regard 
to  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
dealing ;  more  flash  and  glitter  in  dress, 
living,  and  manners.  But  if  you  mean 
the  kind  of  brain  that  grasps  a  situation 
quickly  and  deals  Avith  it  adequately ;  the 
sort  of  mind  that  faces  the  facts  of  life 
squarely,  and  is  able  to  find  enjoyment 
in  natural  rather  than  artificial  enjoy¬ 
ments  ;  the  ability  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  true  and  false  values,  I  certainly 
do  not  believe  that  the  city  has  any  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  such.  When  the  statement 
is  made  that  bright  parents  go  to  the  city 
for  the  stimulation  that  they  find  there,  I 
would  certainly  like  to  knoAV  how  that 
is  any  proof  of  their  brightness.  Since 
when  have  stimulants,  mental  or  phy¬ 
sical,  built  up  either  body  or  brain?  They 
give  a  brilliant  flash,  a  spurt  of  energy, 
it  is  true ;  but  there  ahvays  comes  after- 
Avard,  the  slump  in  energy,  an  aftermath 
of  dullness  and  depression.  As  for  the 
bright  parents  seeking  the  city,  that  is 
the  absolute  bunk,  to  use  a  slang  expres¬ 
sion  ;  if  by  brightness  is  meant  superior 
intellect.  Because  some  boys  Avith  bril¬ 
liant  minds  go  from  the  country  to  the 
city  is  no  reason  for  believing  that 
there  are  not  many  more  Avho  elect  to 
stay  in  rural  places.  Othenvise  how 
would  there  be  any  “bright”  parents  left 
there  to  produce  the  boys  and  girls  that 
move  cityward? 

It  all  reminds  me  of  that  twin  utter¬ 
ance  of  prejudices  that,  “city  children  are 
really  healthier  than  country  children.” 
Certainly.  That  is  the  reason  we  send 
the  poor,  little,  country  children  to  the 
city  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  Summer,  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  life-giving  city 
air  and  food — and,  perhaps,  haAre  their 
poor,  little  brains  receive  some  of  the 
stimulation  of  city  life. 

ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 


Now  Paying  for  Prime 

SKUNK 

Black  ....  $4.00 
Short  Stripe  -  3.00 

Narrow  Stripe  1.75 
Broad  Stripe  -  1.25 

Unprime  at  FulljValue 

SHIP  AT  ONCE  TO 

J.  HENRY  STIGHT 

250  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Write  for  my  high  prices  on 
all  other  Furs 


Now 

$3750 


Cost 


u.s. 


Gov’t 


about 


$275 


u.  s. 

Gov’t  Horse  Drawn 

WATER  CARTS 


150  Gallon  removable  Tank,  Red  Jacket  Pump, 
54  inch  wheels,  10  inch  Steel  Hubs,  Steel  Axle,  15 
Brass  Faucets  in  rear  for  drawing  water,  gasoline 
or  oil.  Made  by  Studebaker  Wagon  Works  —  will 
last  a  lifetime.  Priced  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  to 
Gov’t.  Shipped  crated,  F.  O.  B.  Columbus,  Ohio, 
or  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  A  real  bargain.  Convertible 
for  use  as  Sprayer.  Send  money  order  or  check. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  full  particulars. 


NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO. 
Dept.  B,  192  North  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Size :  3  x  6 — Glazed 

H4  .  $2.95 

1%  .  .  $3.65 

3  or  5  Rows  of  Glass 

w _ Open  if  you  wish. 

1  ^lear  White  Pine  -  Hardwood  Cross  Bar 

Buy  Goods  Direct  from  Our  Mills. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
BEMIS  ROAD  FITCHBURG,  MASS. 


DESTROY  DM** 

You  can  enjoy  complete,  con¬ 
tinuous  freedom  from  Rats  and 
Mice— and  protect  your  health 
and  property  through  the  use  of 
the  KATIN  preparations.  It  is  a 
simple,  scientific  method,  easy 
to  use  and  harmless  to  human 
beings,  domestic  animals  and 
poultry.  You  can  buy  this  prepa¬ 
ration  for  Mice  in  bottles  from 
$1.25  up,  for  rats  in  bottles  from 
$2.00  up.  You  apply  it  on  baits 
made  with  white  bread.  RATIN' 
is  used  by  professional  extermi- 

_ nators  and  many  government 

auuior.ties  the  world  over.  For  full  particulars  write 
for  free  circular. 

THE  KATIN  LABORATORY,  Inc. 
122  liroad  Street  New  York  City 


YARNS 

Concord  Worsted  Mills,  Dopl, 


ana  Machine  Knitting; 
also  Rug  Yarns.  Orders 
sente. o.D.  Postage  paid. 
Write  for  free  samples. 

1  0,  West  Concord,  N.  H. 


This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


I  Pay  Cash  for 
Old  Postage  Stamps 
and  Old  Envelopes 

Old  U.  S.  and  Confederate  Postage  Stamps 
used  before  1880  and  all  old  envelopes  with 
stamps  and  peculiar  markings  on  them,  used 
before  1880,  are  valuable  to  me  and  I  pay 
cash  for  them.  Patriotic  envelopes  used  by 
soldiers  during  1861  to  1865  with  pictures  of 
flags,  emblems,  etc.,  are  especially  wanted. 
Look  through  old  correspondence  in  old 
trunks,  etc.  Find  what  you  can,  then  write 
me  at  once  for  interesting  information  FREE. 
R.  N.  RICE,  2652  Asbury  Ave.,  Evanston,  Ill. 


WANTED  KJS-.'SfiS.JEa  BAGS 

Write  for  our  new  attractive  Prloe  List.  Wo  pay 
freight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  Com¬ 
munity  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BLEIOHFELD  BAG  At 
BURLAP  CO.,  15  Peokham  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wonlnrl  In  Ruu  OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices, 
ndfllgu  10  BUj  O WASCO  BAG  CO., Rochester, N.Y. 

Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Farms 

List  Free.  E.  L.  CItONK  -  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

..  .  4  8-room  house,  electric,  in  garden 

I  d.  Spot  of  South  Jersey— 84,200. 

x  BART0H  f.  SHARP  -  Bridgeton,  H.  J. 

Christmas;  Carte 

Many  steel  die  engraved  in  four  colors,  with  envelopes 
to  match.  Money  back  guaranteed  if  not  satisfied. 

HUBERT  W.  YOUNG  Box  401  HAWTHORNE,  N.  Y. 

ANTED  Old  pictures,  signed  documents,  prisms,  any- 
tlMdlCb  thing  antique.  Insurance  Plates,  Andirons. 
C.  E.  H.  Whitlock  R.  F.  D.  No.  3  Bethany,  Conn. 

Home  Cured  Hams  and  Bacon,  38c  per  lb. 

Pure  Pork  Sausage  in  6  lb.  Bags . 35c  per  lb« 

All  orders  prepaid  to  third  zone. 

C.  E.  WYLIE  Chenango  Co.  OXFORD,  N.  Y. 

Oat  Straw — All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads— delivered  your  station. 

James  E.  haute,  Jr.  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 

1  Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded ;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to_  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  married  man,  American  born, 
with  thorough  farm  experience;  must  be  good 
dry-hand  milker,  handy  with  team,  capable  of 
operating  automobile  in  city  traffic  and  able  to 
deal  with  public  in  employer’s  interest;  a  good 
common  school  education,  enthusiasm  for  work 
and  absolute  honesty  required;  position  one  of 
responsibility  and  trust  with  possibility  of  ad¬ 
vancement;  salary  according  to  requirements, 
write  for  further  particulars.  A.  L.  CHAM¬ 
BERLAIN,  Station  A,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  single  dairyman  for 

certified  milk  room  putting  out  1,000  quarts 
daily;  must  be  good  buttermaker,  must  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  making  daily  report  of  distribution  of 
milk;  references  required;  good  location  and 
good  board.  ADVERTISER  5145,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm;  must 
be  first-class  milker;  good  wages,  comfort¬ 
able  home  and  privileges.  BOX  656,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  couple  to  manage  farm 
and  make  living  on  same;  good  opportunity 
for  right  party;  owner  will  help  financially. 
JOHN  KEELY,  155-35  115th  Road,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Woman,  white,  to  work  in  dairy 
farm  boarding-house,  no  laundry  work,  no 
cooking;  wages,  this  Winter,  $40  a  month, 
room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  5151,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple,  also  single  man,  April  to 
November,  general  work  Summer  hotel;  for 
particulars,  address  BOX  16,  Branchville,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  single  man  on  poultry  farm  to  start 
work  January  1.  W.  D.  SAWYER,  R.  F.  D. 
55,  Stamford,  Conn. 

WANTED — Reliable  married  man  for  steady 
position  on  poultry  farm;  good  wages  and 
living  conditions  for  conscientious  worker.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5161,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Single,  middle-aged  barn  man  who 
understands  feeding  and  taking  care  of  cows; 
must  be  sober  and  willing  worker.  LOUIS 
PINZKA,  Mickleton,  N.  J. 

W  ANTED — Man  for  work  on  dairy  farm,  $40  per 
month  and  board.  SILLIMAN  FARMS, 

Barneveld,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  farmer  and  caretaker 
for  47-acre  Connecticut  estate,  42  miles  from 
New  York.  Not  worked  as  farm  but  man  must 
keep  vegetable  garden,  care  for  chickens,  other 
birds  and  dogs,  keep  brush  trimmed  and  look 
after  place  generally.  Wife  must  be  good 
plain  cook  and  care  for  owner’s  house.  New 
heated  bungalow,  all  improvements,  for  farmer. 
Man  must  be  reliable,  must  have  references, 
must  not  drink  and  must  own  own  car.  Send 
all  facts,  with  copies  of  references  and  salary 
asked.  ADVERTISER  5163,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — A  middle-aged  man  and  wife,  Prot¬ 
estant,  to  have  charge  of  a  cottage  at  The 
Boys’  Industrial  Home,  Oakdale,  Pa.;  for  in¬ 
formation,  write  the  Superintendent,  REV.  W. 
R.  McMUNN,  Oakdale,  Pa. 

Situations  Wanted 

FARM  and  estate  manager,  open;  25  years 
incomparable,  thorough,  practical,  scientific 
and  college  experience,  all  branches,  A  to  Z; 
not  embryo  theorist;  plans  unsurpassed,  in¬ 
evitably  successful,  highly  remunerative  indus¬ 
trial  farm  unit;  complete  elimination  all  waste 
and  surulus  labor;  markets  assured.  POST  OF¬ 
FICE  BOX  47,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  married  poultryman-dairyman, 
general  repairs;  small  family;  state  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  5126,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  American,  with  thorough 
scientific  training  and  broad  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  private  estate  and  commercial  farming, 
breeding  and  management  of  dairy  cattle  and 
poultry,  production  and  distribution  of  quality 
milk.  ADVERTISER  5123,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  dairy  farm  or  estate; 

good  dry-hand  milker  and  farm  teamster;  ex¬ 
perienced,  feeding,  raising  calves,  sheep,  hogs, 
poultry  and  dairy  farm  crops;  American,  Prot¬ 
estant,  married;  steady  and  dependable;  good 
living  conditions  desired;  please  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  5135,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WISH  to  make  permanent  connection  March  1 
as  farm  or  estate  superintendent,  Westches¬ 
ter  County;  thoroughly  competent  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  soil  improvement,  supervision  estate, 
lawns,  drives;  American  Protestant.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5156,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  poultryman  wants  position  on  modern 
plant  where  results  are  appreciated;  understand 
and  always  attend  to  my  business;  always  have 
made  chickens  pay  and  can  make  yours.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  5153,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM-RAISED  young  man,  17,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  assistant  on  up-to-date  poultry  plant. 
ADVERTISER  5154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  American,  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  college  training,  excellent  references; 
moderate  wages.  ADVERTISER  5146,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  open  for  position. 
ADVERTISER  5148,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman,  pheasants,  turkeys,  wish¬ 
es  position;  vicinity  New  York.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5164,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  college  graduate;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  all  branches.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5165,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  married,  life  ex¬ 
perience.  BOGERT,  485  Bushwick  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Superintendent’s  position  on  small 
estate;  18  years  in  last  position;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  5157,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  single,  wants  position  on  dairy 
farm;  22  years  old,  good  milker.  Address, 
JACOB  DYKSTRA,  Cinchona  Farm,  Erdenheim, 
Pa. 


YOUNG  single  man  desires  position  as  chauf¬ 
feur,  private  or  commercial,  country  or  vil¬ 
lage  preferred;  no  objections  to  chores;  experi¬ 
enced;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  5158, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  experienced  orchardist,  position 
as  manager  or  foreman  in  orchard  or  vine¬ 
yard;  not  afraid  of  work.  ADVERTISER  5160, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  farm  manager,  practical, 
scientific  experience  all  branches;  married, 
honest,  industrious;  will  consider  anything 
worth  while;  what  have  you?  W.  C.  PRICE, 
Rossburg,  Ohio. 


WORK  wanted  on  poultry  farm;  three  years’ 
experience;  references.  ADVERTISER  5162, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ENGINEER,  electrician,  all  repairs,  open  for 
position,  private  estate  or  country  club;  any 
location.  ADVERTISER  5166,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  trained  landscape,  horticulturist 
and  high-class  farmer,  fruit  grower,  open  for 
position  on  estate;  can  lay  out,  develop,  put 
same  on  self-supporting  and  possibly  profitable 
basis;  practical  grower  of  greenhouse  and  out¬ 
door  products;  business  training,  excellent  char¬ 
acter  and  ability.  Reply,  GARDENER,  Box  85, 
Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 


EXPERT  poultryman  manager,  lifetime  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches  of  poultry  business,  well 
educated,  is  open  for  position  as  manager,  head 
poultryman  or  foreman  on  large  commercial 
farms;  please  state  particulars  and  salary  in 
first  letter;  first-class  references  furnished.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5168,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  poultryman,  16  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  on  large  commercial  plants,  all  round 
expert,  reliable,  well  educated,  desires  respon¬ 
sible  position  on  modern  plant;  best  references 
on  hand;  state  wages  and  details  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  5169,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Tenant  to  furnish  10  to  20  cows  and 
conduct  boarding-house.  GLENWOOD  ES¬ 
TATE,  Bloomingburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 2  to  400-acre  farm  with  cows,  horses, 
equipment  at  share  rental  for  term  years  by 
practical  and  scientific  man  covering  years  of 
experience  with  A-l  references,  integrity,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  2  to  500  acres  to  rent,  good 
buildings,  in  desirable  location  of  Vermont  or 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  5096,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


165-ACRE  dairy  farm,  10-room  house,  running 
water;  large  pasturage;  price  $7,000,  easy 
terms.  CLARK  W.  WOODMANSEE,  R.  F.  D. 
1,  Norwich,  Conn.  Telephone  1803-14. 


FOR  SALE — House  in  first-class  condition,  6 
rooms  and  bath,  heat,  city  water,  electricity; 
garage,  large  chicken  coop;  plot  210x240x196; 
plenty  fruits  and  shrubbery;  price  reasonable. 
Inquire  BOX  294,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farm  for  rent  without  stock.  Apply 
BOX  86,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Rent  large  fully  equipped  dairy  and 
fruit  or  general  farm.  ADVERTISER  5147, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fifty-acre  village  farm  adjoining 
fair  grounds;  ideal  poultry  farm;  19  head  of 
stock,  two  horses,  harnesses,  farm  machinery, 
new  barns,  silo,  50  pullets  laying;  double  house, 
modern  improvements.  CHAS.  KOSEGARTEN, 
Nassau,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Farm,  6  to  100  acres,  rent,  option  to 
buy;  house  to  have  modern  conveniences;  com¬ 
muting  New  York  City;  write  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  5149,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— Splendid  farm  90  acres, 
good  buildings.  EDWIN  BRICKERT,  Del- 
mar,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— Farm  of  253  acres,  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  J.;  house  of  12  rooms,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  large  barn,  silo,  garage,  corncrib; 
apple,  pear,  peach  orchard,  grapevines,  aspara¬ 
gus;  easy  terms.  Apply  to  OSCAR  FARNAM, 
Bordentown,  N.  J. 


VALUABLE  farm  for  sale  consisting  of  215 
acres,  200  acres  tillable  land,  suited  for  po¬ 
tatoes  or  grain;  15  acres  meadow,  never-failing 
stream  of  water;  brick  house,  12  rooms,  heat 
and  bath,  electric  available  if  desired;  3  large 
barns,  room  for  150  cows  if  desired;  tenant 
house,  crib  house,  ice  house,  hen  house,  ma¬ 
chine  house  and  garage;  beautiful  front  lawn; 
concrete  road  by  farm;  one  mile  to  church  and 
good  schools  and  train;  this  is  one  of  best  farms 
in  Burlington  County;  has  not  changed  own¬ 
ers  but  once  in  three  generations.  C.  M.  EM¬ 
MONS,  Dix  View  Farm,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  plant  in  Southern  Connecticut,  pret¬ 
ty  9-room  house,  modern  with  bath,  high  dry 
land,  with  good  markets.  ADVERTISER  5150, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  FINE  place  for  sale  in  suburbs  of  Warrens- 
burg,  N.  Y. ;  write  for  information,  picture, 
etc.  DR.  A.  J.  YOUNG,  Warrensburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Ten  acres,  good  truck  or  citrus 
land,  half  ready  to  plant;  excellent  location 
for  poultry  farm;  on  hard  road  near  railroad 
town  in  Lake  County,  Fla.,  near  large  lake  with 
good  fishing.  D.  ATWOOD,  St.  Georges,  Del. 


FARMS  for  sale,  good  locations,  fertile  soil,’ 
reasonable  prices;  also  miscellaneous  assort¬ 
ment  of  farm  machinery.  ESTATE  OF  A. 
BRAKELEY,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  farm  of  140  acres  in  Chenango  County, 
N.  Y.,  on  good  road;  good  buildings,  12  head 
stock,  team,  tools,  200  hens,  plenty  hay;  bar¬ 
gain  $6,000,  $1,500  cash  or  more;  can  take 
possession  at  once.  ADVERTISER  5159,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SIX-ACRE  suburban  farm,  fronting  State  high¬ 
way,  half  mite  from  county  seat;  some  bear¬ 
ing  pecans,  balance  set  young  nut  and  fruit 
trees;  ideal  location  gardening,  poultry  and 
fruit;  comfortable  five-room  cottage,  splendid 
water,  best  of  soil;  a  real  bargain;  $1,500  cash, 
balance  easy  terms.  Write  owner,  L.  F. 
SMITH,  Starke,  Fla. 


LAKE-SIDE  fruit  farm,  58  acres,  level,  easy 
tillage,  free  from  stones;  fine  bathing,  boat¬ 
ing,  fishing  and  hunting;  fine  buildings;  grapes, 
peaches,  berries  and  apples;  farm,  stock  and 
tools,  $5,000,  with  low-down  payment  and  very 
easy  terms;  write  owner.  ADVERTISER  5167, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


IDEAL  for  couple,  candy,  cigar,  stationery 
store,  for  sale;  4  rooms;  in  nearby  suburban 
town  of  12,000;  opposite  two  schools;  stock, 
fixtures,  fountain,  Frigidair;  can  be  improved; 
very  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  5155,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


BIG  BARGAIN.  1%  K.  W.  Delco  plant,  110- 
volt,  new  batteries,  56  cells.  H.  F.  GAL¬ 
LAGHER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


BOX,  15  hand-painted  Christmas  or  birthday 
cards.  $1;  sample.  10c.  MRS.  L.  G.  WINANS, 
R.  D.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


“SHURE-POP”  white  rice  (shelled)  Golden 
Queen  (ear)  corn,  to  third  zone,  parcel  post, 
25  lbs.,  $3.25;  10  lbs.,  $1.50.  W.  HALBERT, 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 


PECANS — Home-grown,  large  paper  shell,  60 
cents  pound  prepaid.  J.  L.  CARTER,  Ella- 
ville,  Ga. 


PURE  honey,  satisfaction  guaranteed;  5  lbs* 
clover,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buckwheat,  $1.75. 
C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.50  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romu¬ 
lus,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEW’S  HONEY”— Nearly  water  white 
clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2,  postpaid; 
larger  quantities  if  desired.  L.  A.  DEPEW,  Rt. 
6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — For  Xmas,  special  15  days,  new 
crop,  farmers  stock,  fresh  from  farm:  25  lbs., 
$2.50;  50  lbs.,  $4.50;  100  lbs.,  $8.50,  freight  or 
express;  holly,  cedar  for  Xmas  decorating, 
prices  on  request.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARM 
Franklin,  Va. 


HONEY  —  “Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted, 
none  finer,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  two,  $2.10  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


SLEEP  on  fresli-plcked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  sooth¬ 
ing  and  refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent 
gift  for  sweetheart  or  friend;  2 y2  lbs.,  $1.25; 
cretonne  cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order. 
HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake.  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  5-lb.  pail  clover,  $1;  buckwheat, 
75c  postpaid;  send  for  price  list  10-lb.  pails 
and  60-lb.  cans.  CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


EXTRA  large  Oregon  walnuts,  10  pounds,  pre¬ 
paid,  $4;  12%  pounds  dried  pears,  $2.25. 

KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem.,  Oregon. 


HOME-GROWN,  large  size,  paper  shell  and  me¬ 
dium  shell  pecans,  hand  selected,  every  nut  a 
good  nut,  60  cents  pound;  5,  10  and  15-pound 
bags,  delivered;  prices  on  request  larger  quan¬ 
tities;  check  with  order.  H.  F.  DIXON,  Ella- 
ville,  Ga. 


DELICIOUS  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.10.  WHEELER  &  TURVERY, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  white,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$5.40,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.,  white,  prepaid, 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.50;  buckwheat  comb,  $1.75. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Antique  pistols  and  revolvers.  COL¬ 
LECTOR,  29  Pitt  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — New  Toledo  computing  scales, 
capacity  5  lbs.,  for  grocery,  market  or  road 
stand;  will  sacrifice.  NELSON  DUFRESNE, 
Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PECANS — Best  quality,  large,  medium,  hand 
graded,  machine  polished,  in  sacks,  55  cents 
pound;  fancy  gift  baskets,  10  pounds,  $5.75;  4 
pounds,  $2.40;  insured  delivered;  check,  money 
order.  J.  R.  RITTER,  Kingstree,  S.  C. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


CHRISTMAS  oranges  and  grapefruit,  lowest 
market  prices;  17  years’  satisfactory  ship¬ 
ping;  direct  from  CULBERTSON’S  GROVE, 
2425  Tangerine,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


TINE  lumber  cut  to  order  from  stump.  J.  W. 
McLEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


$250  BUYS  large  Delco  plant,  completely  over¬ 
hauled;  new  $180  battery  shipped  from  fac¬ 
tory;  extra  large  $210  battery  for  $30  dif¬ 
ference;  bulbs  thrown  in.  E.  W.  BENNETT. 
Victor,  N.  Y. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSES  —  Water,  medicines, 
soils,  minerals,  dairy  products,  etc.  C.  W. 
WINCHELL,  40  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 


WANTED— 32-volt  Delco  light  plant,  good  con¬ 
dition.  WARREN,  R.  D.  2,  Millington,  N.  J. 


GOLD  leaf  tobacco,  smoking,  chewing;  rich, 
mellow;  5  lbs.  $1;  an  ideal  Christmas  present 
for  tobacco  users;  pay  postman.  BELMONT 
FARMS,  D-9,  Chatham,  Virginia. 


HAND-CARVED  furniture  made  to  order  from 
walnut  or  mahogany.  MRS.  J.  W.  McLEOD, 
Rowland,  N.  C. 


BOARD  one  middle-aged  person  in  modern  coun¬ 
try  home,  rate  moderate;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5152,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Tree  log  and  limb  saw,  stump  pull¬ 
er,  (horse  power),  1 -horse  farm  wagon,  1-ton 
Ford  truck;  no  more  use  for  them.  FRED 
RECKNAGEL,  Old  Bridge,  N.  J. 


SILK  quilt  tops,  hand  pieced,  81  blocks,  8%  in. 

square,  $20;  cotton  quilt  tops,  hand  pieced, 
$10;  sofa  pillow  tops,  etc.  MRS.  ANDREW 
B.  HUMMER,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


FOR  HOLIDAYS,  eating  apples,  $1.75  per 
bushel;  baking  apples,  $2  per  bushel  f.o.b. 
Germantown.  RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown, 
N.  Y. 


ORANGES,  grapefruit,  tree  ripened;  bushel 
boxes,  picked,  packed  in  grove;  orange,  $1.85; 
mixed,  $1.60;  grapefruit,  $1.35  f.o.b.  Wauchula, 
Florida;  send  money  with  order.  E.  K.  WALK¬ 
ER,  Jr.,  206  S.  Sixth  Ave.,  Wauchula,  Florida. 
— v - 

HGNEY,  white  clover  blended  with  fall  flowers 
or  buckwheat;  either  grade,  $5.50  per  60-ib. 
can,  fine  quality  white  clover,  $6.50.  J.  G. 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 
buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  clover, 
3.60;  buckwheat,  $5.70,  here.  KENNETH 
Carrington,  Cortland,  n.  y. 

FOR  SALE — Milk  pasteurizing  and  bottling  ma¬ 
chinery,  d)00-quart  capacity,  Jensen  pasteuriz¬ 
er,  Burrell  surface-cooler,  Milwaukee  bottler  and 
capper,  higtj-pressure  boiler  and  refrigeration 
machine ;  all  in  good  condition ;  also  Delco  light 
outfit,  new  batteries.  BENDALE  FARM,  Was- 
saic,  N.  Y.  1 


-L 


THIRTY -T W &-Y OLT  light  plant  for  sale;  con¬ 
sists  of  4-h6rsepower  Lawson  engine,  $150; 
$210  battery,  $1-25  generator,  $75  switchboard, 
belt,  etc.;  abou't  35  lights;  no  better  plant 
made;  good  as  i$ew,  $300.  LESTER  W.  BEN¬ 
NETT,  Victor,  If.  Y.  _ _ 

BLACK  walnuts!  12  cents  lb.  »-«tpaid;  four 
bunch  holly  wretaths,  15  centS  each  postpaid. 
MINNARD  HILL,  Slsaford,  De1-  _ 

TABLE  carrots,  100  $2-  PATTING- 

TONS,  Merryfield,  *• _ 

HONEY— Clover,  5”lb-  P4*1’  f.1:1?:  2  Paila-  $2-?5; 

4  pails.  $4  post^.ld  mt°  thlfd  zone;  12,  p,alls’ 
here  SR  50-  biick¥vheat>  10  cts-  Per  Phil  less; 
60-lb.  ?can0’lighfTa“b^  $6.  HUGH  g! 

GREGG,  Elbridge.  *• _ 


HONEY— Finest  lowin’  herf; 

5-lb  nail  SI  -10;  10_lb-  pail,  $2,  delivered; 
C.O.d!  orders  80licited’  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN, 
Naples,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

PURE  Verm ont  maPle  syrup,  delivered  third 
zone,  $2™J  Sallon-  J-  WILLIAM  FARRAR, 
Box  26,  Rr  pert’  Vt~ _ _ _ _ 

pep  AMR  ■  direct  from  orchard,  65c  lb.;  5  lbs., 
$3;  10;lbs”  $5-50  P0StPaid-  T.  J.  FOREMAN, 
Leary,  6° 


VOLUME  III 


OF  THE 

SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

IS  JUST  OUT 

TPHIS  tells  how  to  make  a  model  of 
A  the  “United  States  Ship  the  Consti¬ 
tution,”  by  Captain  E.  Armitage 
McCann.  Ample  description  is  given 
as  to  the  tools  and  material  required 
and  the  plans  are  simple  so  that  any¬ 
one  can  make  the  model.  Price,  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  25c. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 
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W.  S.  Perrine  recommends 
S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 

“We  have  used  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  for  the 
first  time  and  like  it  very  much.  It  is  handier, 
spreads  better,  and  seems  to  stick  better  .  .  . 

“We  have  had  the  best  color  and  finish  on  our 
apples  we  have  ever  had  .  .  . 

“We  had  some  blotch  on  Duchess  and  Ben 
Davis,  but  all  other  varieties  were  practically 
free  from  blotch  and  scab.  We  used  the  Dry 
Lime  Sulfur  just  half  strength  after  bloom  (l'/2 
lbs.)  Next  year  we  will  use  it  full  strength  on 
these  two  varieties.” 


Prominent 


growers  say: 


ray  with  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 


7) 


Prominent  ;  growers  rely  on 
this  nu  ern,  powdered  spray 
more  eacr*  year — because  it 
does  not  n^sset  their  fruit — 
gives  it  betfer  color  and  finish 
—  help  produce  high 
priced  extra  fancy”  fruit. 

S-W  Dry .  L|me  Sulfur 
controls  peadfr  feaf  cur[f 

peach  blight, apple  scab, 
pe'ZX-A&ffb  and  San  Jose 
scale  easily  and  surely. 

This  improved  spray  is  made 
from  a  33°  Baume  liquid.  A 
stabilizer  keeps  it  effective  on 
the  trees  longer  than 
the  “liquid.”  Success¬ 
ful  growers  endorse 
our  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Just  follow 
directions  for  solu¬ 
tions  as  given  on  the 
label. 


This  convenient  dry  form  is 

much  more  economical  than 
the  “liquid. ?  ?  No  deteriora¬ 
tion!  No  leaking!  No  freezing! 

Growers  find,  too,  that  it 
saves  time  in  mixing,  in 
applying  ....  Helps  reduce 
field  costs  .  .  .  Cuts  trucking 
costs  .  .  .  Eliminates  return¬ 
ing  “empties.” 

See  your  local  Sherwin- 
Williams  dealer  for  your 
requirements.  Let  him 
help  plan  a  scientific,  sys¬ 
tematic  schedule  to  rid  your 
orchards  of  damag¬ 
ing  pests.  You,  too, 
can  increase  your 
profits  with  more 
“top-price”  fruit. 
Write  for  our  book¬ 
let  on  Dry  Lime 
Sulfur — it  is  free. 


Mulsoid-  Sulfur 
for  peaches 

Growers  are  quick  in 
their  praise  for  S-W 
Mulsoid-Sullur,  our  new 
spray  especially  for 
peaches.  It  prevents 
brown  rot  and  scab. 
Mixes  easily  and  evenly 
with  water.  A  new 
Sherwin-Williams  pro 
duct  that  gives  you  bet 
ter  results  on  peaches 
Write  us  for  full  inior 
mation. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

613  Canal  Road,  N.  W. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


A.  H.  Nofsinger 

of  Alta  Orchards,  Cockeysville,  Maryland, 
is  enthusiastic  : 

“I  consider  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  far 
superior  to  liquid  lime  sulfur.  It  sprays 
out  without  any  residue  or  nozzle  trouble. 

“I  have  used  it  according  to  your  recom¬ 
mendation  and  have  gotten  better  control 
over  San  Jose  scale  and  apple  scab  and  a 
better  color  and  finish  to  my  fruit.  I 
have  gotten  95%  perfect  apples  for  the 
last  five  years. 

“This  year  I  used  S-W  Mulsoid-Sulfur 
on  my  peaches  and  got  99%  perfect  with 
the  best  color  I  have  ever  had.” 

Aiberton  B.  Smith 

of  Magnolia,  Delaware,  gets  fine  crop : 

“For  the  last  three  years  I  have  used  S-W 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur  for  my  Dormant  and  all 
my  summer  sprays  on  apples.  It  has  given 
me  better  results  than  liquid  lime  sulfur, 
and  I  would  not  consider  going  back  to 
liquid  lime  sulfur.  I  have  gotten  better 
color  and  finish,  less  scab,  and  a  higher 
per  cent  of  good  fruit.” 
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This  Matter 


Christmas  Trees 


SEEMS  as  though  this  matter  of 
a  Christmas  tree  is  always  left  to 
the  last,  though  it  plays  such  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  holiday  festivi¬ 
ties. 

The  candies  and  the  fruit  cake 
have  been  made  and  carefully  laid  by.  "L  nder  the 
impetus  of  the  “Mail  Early  Campaign,  ’  all  the 
gifts  have  been  tucked  in  their  red  and  green  covers 
and  sent  merrily  on  their  way  with  a  “Don't  open 
before  Christmas”  sign.  Even  the  festive  fowl  has 
been  selected  for  the  feast  and  fattened  to  fulsome 
plumpness. 

But  along  about  a  day  or  two  before  Christmas, 
Mother  remarks  to  Father,  “John,  what  are  we  go¬ 
ing  to  do  for  a  Christmas  tree  this  year?  I  do  think 
we  might  have  something.besides  hemlock.  It  makes 
such  a  mess  dropping  its  needles  after  it  has  been 
in  the  house  a  few  days.” 

Father  opines  that  about  all  the  young  hemlock 
in  the  woods  have  been  cut  (chiefly  by  others)  and 
that  he  will  have  to  top  one  of  the  big  hemlocks. 
This  practice  is  quite  common  all  over  the  southern 
half  of  the  State,  with  obvious  detriment  to  the 
hemlock,  which  is  almost  saw-log  size.  But  it  turns 
bitterly  cold,  with  snow 
and  sleet,  so  the  hem- 
1  o  c  k  does  not  get 
climbed  and  Father 
comes  home  from  de¬ 
livering  the  milk  in 
town  with  a  store  tree 
that  set  him  back  just 
$2.00. 

This  incident  is  quite 
typical  of  what  happens 
rather  frequently,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  New  York 
State,  where  there  is  no 
native  spruce  or  balsam. 

Perhaps  in  some  cases 
there  are  still  hemlocks 
left  to  cut,  so  out  they 
come ;  or  else  it  is  some 
vigorous  self-sown 
white  pine  along  the 
pasture  edge  that  is 
taken.  In  both  cases 
the  conscientious  farm¬ 
er  (there  are  a  good 
many  farmers  who  ac¬ 
tually  dislike  to  cut  a 
tree  before  it  is  ma¬ 
ture)  salves  his  con¬ 
science  by  saying, 

“Well,  the  hemlock  is 
underneath  and  so 
won't  amount  to  much,” 
or,  “The  pine  is  too 
thick,  it  really  needs 
thinning.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact, 

hemlocks  do  not  make  altogether  satisfactory  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  They  quickly  lose  their  needles  when 
cut  and  brought  into  room  temperatures,  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  indicated.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  growing  under  shade  necessarily  mean 
that  they  will  not  amount  to  much.  It  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  hemlock  to  be  able  to  grow  under  shade  for 
years,  and  then,  when  released  by  removal  of  the 
overtopping  trees,  to  develop  quite  rapidly  into  saw 
timber. 

White  pine  is  better  than  the  hemlock  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  from  the  standpoint  of  holding  its  needles, 
but  if  the  growth  is  at  all  rapid  the  branches  are  not 
close  enough  to  make  a  satisfactory  Christmas  tree. 
Furthermore,  self-sown  pasture  pine  at  size  suitable 
for  Christmas  trees  does  not  need  thinning.  In  fact, 
it  is  quite  detrimental  to  make  thinnings  at  such 
age.  Crowding  is  essential  to  bring  about  natural 
pruning  and  force  height  growth. 

HOME-GROWN  TREES.— There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  agitation  in  some  quarters  about  eliminat¬ 
ing  Christmas  trees  as  a  conservation  measure.  If 
Christmas  trees  were  only  to  be  had  by  topping 
trees  of  saw  log  size,  or  thinning  young  stands  just 
at  the  age  when  thinning  is  least  desirable,  the  ultra- 
conservationists  would  have  a  good  case.  But,  with 
the  millions  of  acres  of  cleared  land  for  developing, 
Christmas  trees  should  not  be  open  to  criticism. 
Christmas  trees  are  an  essential  part  of  the  family 
Christmas  in  the  United  States,  and  the  sooner 
shapely  trees  can  be  grown  for  that  purpose,  the 


sooner  will  the  practice  the  conservationists  com¬ 
plain  about  be  stopped.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  right  kind  of  tree,  set  out  in  even-spaced  rows, 
and  given  some  cultivation  and  care,  develops  in  a 
shorter  time  into  a  usable  salable  Christmas  tree 
than  one  grown  wild. 

This  $2  that  was  spent  for  one  6-ft.  Christmas 
tree  will  buy  from  the  Conservation  Department  a 
thousand  Norway  spruce  two-year-old  seedlings.  Set 
out  in  rows  4x4  ft.  on  well-drained  land,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the  first  two  years,  you  may  confidently 
expect  to  harvest,  a  decade  later,  6-ft.  Christmas 
trees  that  will  please  the  most  exacting  of  tastes. 
The  1,000  trees  will  require  less  than  half  an  acre 
of  land,  using  the  4-ft.  spacing  and  if  only  75  per 
cent  of  them  survive,  there  will  be  plenty  of  trees  for 
home  use  and  a  surplus  to  sell  that  will  more  than 
pay  for  the  initial  costs  and  a  good  rental  for  land 
use  as  well.  Sturdy  three-year-old  transplants  at  $4, 
while  a  little  more  expensive,  bring  the  year  of 
harvesting  a  little  nearer. 

Balsam  is  also  available  at  the  Conservation  nur¬ 
series.  This  tree  is  preferred  by  many  to  the  spruce, 
because  of  the  fragrance  of  the  needles.  It  may  not 
develop  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  spruce,  but  can  stand 


A  Plantation  of  Norway  Spruce,  Set  4x4  in  1919,  Photographed  1928,  Nine  Years  Later.  Many  Trees  Already 

Over  Six  Feet  High 

planting  on  poorer  drained  sites.  J.  a.  cope. 

Extension  Forester,  N.  Y.  Agricultural  College. 
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A  Troublesome  Problem 

'HERE'S  a  troublesome  problem  facing  the  or- 
chardists  of  Maine  and  other  New  England 
States,  and  if  others  have  escaped  they  certainly 
have  cause  for  rejoicing.  The  season  of  1928  has 
been  one  of  the  most  trying  producers  have  met 
for  many  years,  and  the  fruit  sections  seem  to  have 
suffered  most.  During  1927  there  was  a  noteworthy 
absence  of  some  of  the  insect  pests  most  difficult  to 
control,  but  the  past  season  has  brought  a  host  of 
every  name  and  description.  Daily  or  weekly  rain¬ 
fall  during  the  time  when  spraying  was  necessary 
to  protect  made  this  a  most  difficult  task,  and  re¬ 
sults  very  unsatisfactory.  We  have  been  taught 
that  scab  could  easily  be  controlled,  and  certain 
growers,  in  restricted  localities,  found  that  to  be 
practically  possible  even  under  the  unseasonable 
weather  they  were  obliged  to  contend  with.  In 
other  sections  men  found  it  absolutely  impossible 
to  protect  and  prevent  scab  infection,  the  result  be¬ 
ing  that  apples,  chiefly  McIntosh,  were  small  and 
dropping  continued  until  the  trees  were  bare  of  fruit 
before  picking  time.  Other  varieties  suffered,  but 
not  to  the  same  degree. 

This  in  itself  was  bad  enough,  but  a  more  serious 
trouble  faces  the  orchardists.  During  1927  there 
was  very  little  trouble  from  the  so-called  railroad 


worm,  while  the  past  season,  in  sections,  every  ap¬ 
ple  on  the  frees  would  be  rendered  of  no  value. 
Parties  who  sprayed  once  in  1927  and  found  com¬ 
plete  protection  sprayed  three  times  during  July  and 
August  the  past  season,  and  their  crop  was  prac¬ 
tically  ruined.  A  peculiar  feature  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  some  portions  of  the  State  came  through 
practically  free  and  clean,  while  others,  lying  along¬ 
side,  lost  practically  the  entire  crop.  As  this  fly 
does  not  eat  the  leaves,  but  pricks  the  skin  and  de¬ 
posits  an  egg  inside,  the  only  possible  protection 
must  come  from  hitting  the  fly  with  the  poison 
spray.  It  is  claimed  that  these  flies  commence  op¬ 
erations  about  the  first  week  in  July,  but  I  have 
found  them  about  the  trees  during  the  third  week  of 
August.  This  means  that  one  has  but  a  chance  to 
hit  the  fly,  and  failing  here,  injury  is  practically 
certain.  Why  we  should  have  been  so  burdened  this 
year  after  the  freedom  of  last  is  beyond  explana¬ 
tion.  Why  one  strip  of  country  through  Central 
Maine  should  have  been  so  seriously  afflicted  and 
others  practically  free  certainly  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained.  It  was  not  because  of  neglect  to  spray  last 
year  or  this ;  that  much  is  certain.  Now  the  chief 
cause  for  worry  is  what  will  be  the  condition  next 

year?  The  fact  of  a 
tremendous  infestation 
during  the  past  growing 
season,  following  a  year 
of  practical  freedom, 
injects  into  the  problem 
factors  which,  to  say 
the  least,  are  disturb¬ 
ing,  and  not  conducive 
to  a  quiet  frame  of 
mind  or  full  hours  of 
sleep.  At  our  recent 
pomological  gathering 
there  was  a  strong  in¬ 
sistence  on  aid  at  the 
hands  of  the  station.  If 
the  use  of  poison  sprays 
during  the  latter  part 
of  July  and  into  Au¬ 
gust  is  to  be  necessary 
then  it  will  follow  that 
the  fruit,  being  partial¬ 
ly  grown,  will  have  to 
be  washed  and  careful¬ 
ly  wiped  before  going 
to  market,  while  the 
fact  of  this  step  being 
taken  will  not  increase 
demand.  Under  present 
conditions  to  be  forced 
to  this  step  will  mean 
that  more  of  our  or¬ 
chards  will  be  given  up, 
the  burden  of  cost  being 
too  heavy  for  small 
growers.  These  are 
some  of  the  troubles 
which  face  the  men  who 
have  set  and  cared  for  the  trees  until  well  in  bear¬ 
ing,  and  who  now  stand  uncertain  as  to  their  fu¬ 
ture. 

Growers  wait  today  for  practical  instruction  as 
to  means  and  measures  promising  relief.  The  finan¬ 
cial  future  of  many  a  small  farmer  is  in  the  balance 
today,  with  certainty  that  unless  he  can  obtain 
freedom  from  this  pest  his  chief  income  will  be 
lost.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  1929  will  be  like 
1927,  but  no  man  can  rest  easy  in  that  hope.  In 
fact  the  stress  and  strain  will  be  to  find  ways  by 
which  and  through  which  one  may  hope  for  relief. 
The  fact  that  the  ravages  extended  well  over  New 
England  relieves  from  any  charge  of  local  causes 
or  conditions. 

Who  will  point  the  way. out  of  the  woods? 

Maine.  6.  m.  twitciiell. 


The  Rural  Mail  Carrier  Tells  His  Story 

AS  THE  new  year  is  about  to  dawn,  I  feel  that 
it  is  a  good  time  to  give  you  and  your  readers 
an  idea  as  to  the  pleasures  and  troubles  of  a  rural 
mail  carrier.  There  are  a  few  little  things  that  I 
can  mention  which,  if  they  are  lived  up  to,  will  help 
your  carrier  and  assure  better  mail  service.  I  am 
one,  and  I  know  there  are  thousands  of  other  car¬ 
riers  anxious  to  assist  their  patrons,  and  will  do  so 
if  given  co-operation. 

One  of  the  chief  troubles  of  a  carrier  is  the  penny 
nuisance.  Of  course  a  person  is  at  any  time  liable  to 
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run  out  of  stamps,  and  no  carrier  objects  to  picking 
up  pennies  with  their  letters  occasionally,  but  I 
have  one  patron  who  has  sent  from  one  to  five  let¬ 
ters  daily  for  two  years,  and  never  yet  has  had  a 
stamp  on  one.  I  have  seen  it  so  cold  that  my  fin¬ 
gers  were  unable  to  pick  the  pennies  out  of  the  box. 
After  getting  in  the  post  office  these  unstamped  let¬ 
ters  must  he  stamped  by  the  carrier.  I  have  had  150 
to  200  stamps  to  lick  on  some  days.  Your  carrier 
always  has  stamps,  and  will  be  glad  to  supply  you. 

Another  rule  to  remember  is  to  put  your  return 
address  on  all  mail  sent  out.  You  would  he  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  number  of  letters,  packages,  etc.,  that 
are  mailed  to  the  wrong  address.  If  there  is  no 
return  address  on  the  mail  it  goes  to  the  dead  let¬ 
ter  office,  and  generally  is  never  recovered.  I  have 
seen  letters,  cards,  etc.,  mailed  with  no  address  upon 
them.  If  the  return  address  is  properly  placed  we 
can  return  them  and  have  them  attended  to. 

Another  thing  the  carrier  would  appreciate  is 
when  mailing  packages  to  have  the 
proper  change  in  box,  as  we  do  not  car¬ 
ry  scales  and  have  no  way  of  weigh¬ 
ing  them.  A  good  way  to  compute 
parcel  post  is  to  add  five  to  the  weight 
of  package  and  that  will  be  the  pos¬ 
tage  cost  within  about  150  miles  of 
your  local  office. 

Have  your  boxes  placed  so  the  car¬ 
rier  may  reach  them  from  his  car  or 
other  vehicle  easily.  A  good  approach 
to  the  hox  is  appreciated  also.  I  find 
that  each  and  every  one  of  my  patrons 
is  willing  to  co-operate  with  me  when 
approached  properly,  and  I  know  pa¬ 
trons  on  other  routes  feel  the  same 
way. 

I  certainly  have  a  fine  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  deal  with,  and  many  are  the  hot 
drinks  in  Winter  and  cold  in  Summer 
offered  me  during  the  day,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  eggs,  chickens,  etc.  which 
are  surely  appreciated.  I  feel  sure  at 
Christmas-time  that  my  efforts  during 
the  year  are  also  appreciated,  for  I 
receive  many  fine  gifts  of  all  kinds, 
and  I  know  they  are  given  directly 
from  the  heart,  from  the  little  girl  who 
gives  me  a  pretty  greeting  card  to  the 
motherly  old  lady  who  furnishes  my 
Christmas  goose.  e.  <r.  m. 

,  New  Jersey. 


know  I  am  writing  from  a  sure-enough  farm.  I 
send  a  picture  of  the  farm  buildings  taken  last  Win¬ 
ter,  one  of  a  view  down  the  Walhonding  Valley  taken 
from  a  point  between  the  two  barns,  and  picture  of 
myself  on  a  little  horse  I  use  to  drive  stock,  also  one 
of  my  dog,  “Xantippe,”  guarding  a  pet  pig  while  she 
eats  her  dinner.  We  do  not  keep  any  hogs,  but 
never  refuse  a  gift  of  a  tiny  piggie,  for  they  make 
a  cunning  pet.  This  one  helped  buy  our  radio.  Per¬ 
haps  the  occasional  squeals  we  hear  are  a  greeting 
from  little  Susie.  an  ohio  bo-peep. 


Trademark  for  Plants 

[The  Florists’  Exchange  referred  recently  to  the  new 
rose  Lady  Canada,  originated  by  the  Dale  Estate,  a 
firm  very  largely  engaged  in  rose  growing  in  Ontario, 
Canada.  It  was  stated  that  Lady  Canada  was  rose 
trademarked  by  the  Canadian  Horticultural  Council 
which  represents  21G  horticultural  and  allied  industry 
organizations  having  a  membership  in  excess  of  85,000, 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  government 
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The  Woman  Farmer  and  Her  Useful  Riding  Horse.  Fig.  705 


is  new,  a  complete  statement  is  made  to  the  council. 
In  the  council  offices  a  record  is  maintained  of  every 
name  already  used  for  every  kind  of  horticultural 
plant,  a  check  is  then  made  to  assure  that  the  name 
proposed  for  the  new  plant  has  not  previously  been 
used.  When  this  has  been  ascertained  a  copy  of  the 
record  is  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  to  the  national  organization  dealing  with 
the  particular  plant  with  the  request  that  a  report 
be  furnished  as  to  whether  from  the  description  the 
plant  appears  to  be  new  and  the  proposed  name  not 
already  in  use.  If  the  reports  received  are  all 
favorable  the  new  variety  is  recorded  and  the  origi¬ 
nator  advised  that  in  so  far  as  the  council  is  aware, 
he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  and  ownership  of  the  new 
variety  under  the  proposed  name.  Similar  advice 
is  at  this  time  sent  to  the  International  Federation 
of  Professional  Horticulturists,  an  organization  of 
the  horticulturists  of  practically  all  European  coun¬ 
tries,  so  that  they  may  be  aware  of  the 
new  origination  and  of  the  name  se¬ 
lected  for  it.  At  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  specimens  of  the  new  plant  are 
distributed  to  the  various  Federal  and 
Provincial  Experiment  Farms  where 
they  are  tested  with  a  view  to  ascer¬ 
taining  the  merit.  If,  following  the 
test,  the  reports  indicate  that  the  new 
variety  is  of  outstanding  merit  the 
originator  and  the  horticultural  press 
are  so  advised. 

As  a  result  of  this  system  the  origi¬ 
nator  is  furnished  with  evidence  from 
the  most  outstanding  horticulturists 
throughout  Canada  and  the  United 
States  that  he  is  the  originator  and  en¬ 
titled  to  the  possession  of  the  new  va¬ 
riety.  While,  of  course,  such  evidence 
has  no  legal  status,  it  is  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  weight  should  a  dispute  re¬ 
garding  ownership  arise. 
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A  Woman  Farmer  in  Ohio 

‘Y  MOTHER  and  I  live  alone  on 
a  hill  farm  of  130  acres  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Ohio.  Our  cows,  sheep  and  chick¬ 
ens  keep  us.  We  have  five  cows  giving 
milk,  and  we  ship  cream,  using  the 
separator  milk  to  feed  the  chickens 
after  it  has  been  soured.  We  have  75 
brood  ewes,  Delaines,  and  use  coarse 
wool  rams,  selling  the  lambs  at  five  or 
six  months.  September  15  we  sold  53  half  blood 
lambs  for  $8  per  head.  Sheep  are  interesting  ani¬ 
mals,  and  easily  cared  for  by  women. 

Last  Summer  we  had  a  good  piece  of  luck  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  high  tension  power  line  go  past  our  farm.  By 
building  an  eight-pole  line  we  were  able  to  bring 
current  lo  our  farm  buildings.  We  pay  a  flat  rate 
of  $5  per  month  for  100  kilowatt  hours  of  current. 
We  use  current  for  the  following  conveniences : 
Lighting  house,  two  barns  and  barnyard,  also  side 
yard,  turning  separator  and  for  an  electric  refrigera¬ 
tor.  This  is  a  wonderful  convenience  in  the  country 
where  you  have  to  depend  on  the  cellar  to  keep 
things  cool.  The  ice  cubes  which  are  always  on 
hand  are  a  great  convenience  in  a  farm  kitchen, 
too.  We  use  a  hot  plate,  two  burners,  a  smoothing 
iron,  chafing  dish,  percolator,  suction  cleaner,  and 
last  but  not  least,  we  get  our  entertainment  over  an 
electric  radio.  We  have  a  gasoline-powered  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  though  we  hope  to  trade  in  on  an 
electric  one.  We  do  not  exceed  our  100  kilowatts. 

I  send  you  some  kodak  pictures  so  that  you  will 


Looking  Down  the  Volley,  Fig,  707 


An  Ohio  Farmstead  in  Winter,  Fig.  706 

of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
trademark  applies  to  name  but  is  not  a  patent  cover¬ 
ing  propagation.  The  protection  applies  for  25  years, 
but  this  may  be  shortened  to  10  years,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  long  enough  to  give  satisfactory  protection.  The 
following  statement  is  made  by  the  Canadian  Horticul¬ 
tural  Council:] 

THE  problem  of  providing  adequate  protection 
for  new  creations  in  the  field  of  living  matters, 
similar  to  that  provided  through  patents  for  new 
inanimate  objects,  has  long  received  the  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  plant  breeders  throughout  the  world. 
The  plant  breeder  carries  on  his  work  under  the 
distinct  handicap  as  compared  with  the  inventor, 
who  has  the  opportunity  of  taking  out  patent  rights 
to  protect  his  interests ;  whereas  the  plant  breeder, 
after  prolonged  investigation  and  application  of 
scientific  knowledge,  if  he  succeeds  in  finding,  for 
example;  a  wheat  which  yields  double  or  an  apple 
superior  to  those  already  in  existence,  can  seldom 
look  forward  to  an  economic  reward  or  suitable 
honor. 

In  an  endeavor  to  provide  the  breeder  of  horti¬ 
cultural  plants  at  least  a  measure  of  protection,  the 
Canadian  Horticultural  Council  established,  and 
has  conducted  since  1923,  a  system  of  plant  record¬ 
ing  and  registration  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W. 
T.  Macoun,  Dominion  Horticulturist.  The  system 
briefly  provides  that  the  originator  of  a  new  plant 
furnish  the  council  with  detailed  and  specific  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  plant  on  a  form  provided 
for  the  purpose.  An  investigation  is  then  conducted 
by  a  Provincial  committee  of  horticulturists  under 
the  direction  of  a  Provincial  representative  of  the 
council.  If,  after  investigation  the  committee  are 
satisfied  that,  in  so  far  as  they  are  aware,  the  plant 


Concrete  Gravity  Type  Dam 

We  plan  building  a  dam,  gravel,  con¬ 
crete  and  fence  stones  placed  in  it,  and 
wish  to  knowr  thickness  to  hold  back  wa¬ 
ter  to.  a  depth  of  six  feet.  No  dirt  or  any¬ 
thing  either  in  front  or  back.  We  plan 
digging  down  18  inches.  This  will  be 
about  a  foot  in  a  blue  clay,  to  prevent 
water  seeping  under  dam.  The  water 
will  cover  about  four  acres,  and  can  be 
considered  as  being  still.  The  brook  is 
very  small  and  mostly  we  depend  on  the 
Spring  thaw  of  snow  and  fall  of  rain  to 
fill  pond.  o.  c.  B. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  building  of  a  dam  is  a  risky 
proposition  for  an  amateur  to  at¬ 
tempt.  The  situation  should  be  checked 
up  by  a  resident  engineer  trained  in 
this  woi’k,  and  his  recommendations 
followed.  There  are  so  many  varying 
factors  entering  into  a  project  of  this 
kind  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  blan¬ 
ket  directions  that  will  cover  all  cases. 
The  building  of  a  dam  at  your  farm  may  be  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  problem  from  damming  the  same 
stream  a  mile  below"  it.  The  formation  of  the  banks, 
the  stream  bed,  the  water  flow  and  many  other 
wudely  varying  factors  make  each  dam  an  entirely 
separate  problem. 

General  directions,  however,  are :  First  provide  a 
firm  foundation  by  excavating  to  bed  rock  or  firm 
hardpan.  For  this  dam  the  base  should  be  approxi¬ 
mately  6  ft.  in  wfidth  if  set  2  ft.  in  the  clay.  The 
lop  width  should  be  from  10  in.  to  1  ft.  in  thick¬ 
ness,  the  greatest  slope  being  on  the  upstream  side. 
A  waste  weir  should  be  provided  of  sufficient  width 
to  carry  all  flood  water  and  the  discharge  from  it 
arranged  to  prevent  washing. 

If  clean,  w'ell  graduated  sand  is  available  a  con¬ 
crete  mixture  of  one  sack  of  cement,  three  cubic 
feet  of  sand  and  five  cubic  feet  of  screened  gravel 
or  crushed  stone  may  be  used.  The  wrater  used  in 
mixing  should  be  kept  at  the  least  amount  possible 
and  still  get  a  good  workable  mix  that  is  easily 
placed.  e.  h.  s. 
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A  Sheep  Camp  in  the  San  Joaquin 

Sunbaked  earth  and  the  placid  sky, 

And  a  slim,  gray  lizard  slipping  by. 

IT  WAS  hot  in  San  Joaquin,  that  day  in  late  July, 
and  it  looked  it  to  the  man  and  woman  who  had 
just  come  down  from  the  forests  and  snowy  peaks 
of  the  lake  region  of  Southern  Oregon.  Two  sea¬ 
sons  of  less  than  normal  snowfall  in  the  Sierras  and 
Ihe  heavy  demands  of  irrigators  and  power  com¬ 
panies  had  shrunk  the  San  Joaquin  to  a  rnei’e  brook. 
To  the  east  the  Sierras,  and  to  the  west  the  Coast 
liange  were  veiled  by  a  haze  of  dust  and  smoke. 
Only  rarely  at  intervals  of  months  did  that  veil  lift, 
to  give  their  weary  eyes  a  glimpse  of  those  glorious, 
snowy  heights  to  the  east;  yet  there  was  a  sort  of 
cooling  consolation  in  the  knowledge  that  the  heights 
were  there. 

Here  and  there,  seen  dimly  through  the  haze,  t-he 
landscape  was  dotted  by  ranch  buildings,  most  of 
them  almost  hidden  amongst  their  orchards  and 
groves  of  eucalyptus  trees  as  well  as  the  umbrella 
trees  that  justify  their  name.  Tall  silos  rose  in 
places  like  the  towers  of  feudal  castles.  Now  and 
then  the  green  of  a  fewr  young  willows  or  a  cluster 
of  cat-tails  showed  the  location  of  some  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  of  irrigation  canals ;  and  a  winding 
line  of  willows,  mostly  old  and  dusty,  marked  the 
course  of  the  San  Joaquin.  These,  and 
an  occasional  green  field  of  irrigated 
Alfalfa,  were  all  that  relieved  the 
monotony  of  a  million  level  acres  of 
stubble  and  dry  grass. 

The  boss's  wife  was  a  frontier  prod¬ 
uct  and  not  at  all  ashamed  of  the  fact, 
but  even  her  heart  sank  when  they 
drove  into  the  yard  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  a  sort  of  partnership  affair 
between  house  and  barn.  The  place 
had  not  looked  so  uninviting  at  a 
distance,  with  its  setting  of  young 
poplars,  and  its  windmill  tower  rising 
against  the  background  of  a  large 
eucalyptus  grove.  However,  a  closer 
view  showed  the  grove  to  be  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away :  and  whoever  set  out 
Ihe  poplars  around  the  yard  must  have 
possessed  unique  ideas  of  landscape 
gardening,  totally  unconnected  with 
utility.  They  were  so  far  from  the 
bouse  that  a  hundred  years  of  growth 
would  fail  fo  shade  it  in  the  least,  and 
that  in  a  country  whose  homes  can 
never  have  enough  of  shade  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  With  the  appraising  eye  of  the 
practical  housewife  of  long  experience, 
she  noted  the  complete  absence  of  a 
roof  on  the  long  west  porch,  which  of 
itself  would  have  reduced  the  inside 
temperature  by  several  degrees. 

Why,  oh.  why.  are  men  allowed  to 
design  houses  that  women  have  fo  keep 
house  in? 

Tn  imagination  she  saw  the  ugly 
windmill  tower  a  thing  of  beauty, 
clothed  from  base  to  summit  with 
Wistaria  and  climbing  roses.  The 
porches  became  shady  and  fragrant 
with  morning-glories  and  honeysuckle. 

Her  portion  of  the  yard  was  a  riot  of 
Petunias,  Phlox,  sweet-rocket  and 
gorgeous  Verbenas  that  love  the  hot, 
dry  air  of  the  San  Joaquin.  Before 
she  had  put  her  hat  away  on  the  shelf 
in  the  one  closet,  she  had  begun  to  plan  the  location 
of  the  different  plants  and  flowers,  for  she  was  noth¬ 
ing  if  not  adaptable.  Of  French-German-English 
ancestry,  her  forebears  had  been  compelled  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  widely  differing  conditions  of  new 
lands,  and  that  was  the  secret  of  their  survival — 
adaptability.  She  was  at  home  wherever  she  took 
off  her  hat. 

As  for  the  boss,  heather-clad,  fog-veiled  Cheviot 
Hills,  English  meadows,  Texas  plains,  Australian 
bush  or  Canadian  prairies  or  mountains,  it  was  all 
one  to  him.  Blue  grass,  Gramma  grass,  or  Alfalfa, 
his  flocks  were  always  well-fed  if  feed  were  to  be 
had.  He  had  learned  to  love  them  amongst  the 
Scottish  heather,  and  not  even  a  herd  of  box-like, 
short-legged,  strawberry-roan  purebred  Shorthorns 
or  shining  black,  hornless  “dogies”  had  won  him 
from  his  allegiance  to  the  loves  of  his  childhood. 

A  sheep  camp  may  mean  nothing  but  the  lone 
tent  or  wagon  of  a  herder,  moved  every  week  or 
two  or  every  month  to  new  pastures  or  range.  Or 
a  camp  may  be  a  collection  of  tents  where  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  are  at  work  in  lambing  time  or  for  other 
purposes.  It  may  be  composed  of  a  number  of  build¬ 
ings,  headquarters  or  otherwise.  In  most  cases  the 
houses  are  not  built  for  permanency  because  of  the 
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more  or  less  nomadic  character  of  the  industry,  at 
least  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States.  How¬ 
ever,  some  of  these  buildings,  many  of  which  are 
mere  shacks  or  huts,  contain  not  only  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  but  some  of  the  luxuries,  even  to 
phonographs  and  radios  and  moving-picture  maga¬ 
zines. 

I  have  seen  sheep  camps  fitted  with  electric  lights, 
running  water,  porcelain  baths,  telephones,  electric 
flatirons  and  many  other  conveniences  of  modern 
civilization,  and  I  have  seen  others  where  water  for 
all  purposes  was  dipped  from  a  barrel  hauled  every 
day  or  two  from  the  nearest  ranch  and  where  the 
accommodations  were  of  the  most  primitive  char¬ 
acter.  The  boss’s  wife  has  been  known  to  horrify 
her  city  friends  by  relating  how  she  once  used  a 
squirrel  hole  for  a  sewer,  not  having  a  sink  or  run¬ 
ning  water. 

Life  at  the  Golden  Fleece  in  those  midsummer 
days  would  have  been  unendurable  had  it  not  been 
for  the  ocean  breezes  which  found  their  way  through 
the  passes  of  the  Coast  Range.  When  those  breezes 
stopped,  you  might  look  out!  On  the  sunny  and 
unshaded  side  0I5 1  he  house,  on  such  per  fervid  days, 
the  door-knobs  and  other  metal  would  be  too  hot 
to  handle  with  comfort,  inside  the  house.  Looking 
out  across  the  landscape,  the  “heat  devils”  made 
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December  22,  itrgs 

of  shade  afforded  by  the  fence-posts.  Each  poor 
creature  lay  with  its  head  in  that  wee  patch  of 
shade  and  moved  as  the  shadow  moved. 

She  learned  to  gauge  the  heat  of  the  day  by  the 
movements  of  the  sheep.  On  moderately  hot  days 
they  would  come  in  from  grazing  at  perhaps  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  on  extremely  hot  days 
as  early  as  nine  or  even  eight.  They  were  a  never- 
failing  thermometer. 

“If  ever  I  have  sheep  of  my  own,”  she  declared, 
“they  shall  have  shade  in  Summer  and  shelter  in 
Winter  always  close  at  hand,  and  plenty  of  clear, 
cool  water  on  hot  days  instead  of  the  filthy,  luke¬ 
warm  stuff  that  most  of  them  have  to  drink.  I’d 
make  that  kind  of  law,  if  I  could,  and  every  violator 
would  have  to  stand  out  in  the  hot  sun  for  a  whole 
day,  with  a  heavy  woolen  cap  on  his  head  and  a 
sheepskin  coat  on  his  back !” 

"The  female  of  the  species  is  more  deadly  than 
the  male !” 

On  those  hot  days  the  boss’s  wife  would  sigh  for 
the  \  erdure-clad  shores  of  a  northern  lake  in  sight 
of  snow-clad  Shasta  or  for  a  sight  of  the  snowy 
cone  of  Mt.  McLaughlin,  with  its  tiny  ranger  station 
mortised  into  the  solid  rock  of  the  summit. 

#  “But  it’s  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  hear  the  larks 
sing  all  Winter  in  the  green  fields,  and  pluck  posies 

_ ,  iu  your  garden  at  Christmas  time,”  her 

husband  often  said. 

The  San  Joaquin  has  some  defects 
but  it  has  some  most  commendable 
qualities  also.  I  wonder  if  humanity 
will  always  produce  most  of  its  leather 
and  meat  and  wool  under  such  adverse 
conditions.  Perhaps  men  will  some 
day  leave  their  stock  in  the  cold 
regions  and  live  in  milder  climates 
themselves,  going  to  and  from  their 
work  in  planes.  A  man  might  easily 
live  in  San  Francisco,  feed  his  cattle  in 
Southern  Oregon  or  Nevada,  and  see 
the  latest  talking  movie  at  the  theater 
that  night  less  than  50  years  from 
now. 

Really  civilized  people  will  abolish 
cities.  They  were  necessary  for  pro¬ 
tection,  once,  and  for  centers  of  distri¬ 
bution  when  transportation  was  slow 
and  difficult,  but  real  civilization  will 
discard  them.  They  are  hotbeds  for 
disease  and  crime.  Three  days  in  any 
of  them  is  enough  for  me;  then  I  am 
glad  to  get  back  to  the  country,  where 
you  can  speak  to  a  stranger  without 
having  your  motives  misconstrued. 

MBS.  K.  S.  LUDWICK. 

Klamath  Co.,  Ore. 
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your  head  swim.  However,  there  was  one  consola¬ 
tion  ;  the  nights  were  almost  invariably  cool.  While 
the  newspapers  recorded  scores  of  heat  prostrations 
and  deaths  in  eastern  cities,  such  a  thing  was  prac¬ 
tically  unknowm  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

The  boss’s  wife  often  forgot  her  own  suffering  in 
that  of  the  poor  sheep.  In  some  of  the  fields  were 
shelters  made  from  willows  by  one  of  the  boss’s  re¬ 
mote  predecessors.  They  were  inadequate,  but  bet¬ 
ter  than  nothing,  and  there  w7as  even  an  occasional 
tree  where  the  poor  animals  could  lie  in  the  shade 
during  the  nooning.  For  the  flocks  closest  at  hand, 
there  were  the  great,  cool  lambing  sheds  with  plenty 
of  ventilators  in  the  roofs  to  admit  the  breeze  and 
cause  a  draft ;  but  for  most  of  them  there  was  no 
shade  whatever  except  the  shady  sides  of  the  steep 
canal  banks  where  they  fought  for  places  in  the 
cool  mud.  Often  she  wondered  at  seeing  them 
strung  out  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  along  the 
barbed  wire  fence,  which  could  not  possibly  furnish 
any  shade.  At  first  she  attributed  it  to  force  of 
habit  formed  through  association  elsewhere  with 
board  fencing;  or  she  thought  it  might  be  the  result 
of  that  “submerged  memory”  of  which  psychologists 
speak.  Close  investigation  proved  that  the  suffering 
animals  were  taking  advantage  of  the  tiny  patches 


Septic  Tanks  for  Safety 

HOW  to  dispose  of  waste  matter 
from  the  house  has  long  been  a 
problem  in  outlying  districts  where 
sewer  systems  are  not  available.  Many 
a  woman  is  put  to  the  inconvenience 
and  hardship  of  carrying  dish  water 
and  other  liquids  from  the  kitchen  to 
some  point  outdoors  and  throwing 
them  on  the  ground.  The  temptation 
is  to  reduce  the  distance  traveled  until, 
finally,  much  of  this  material  is  literal¬ 
ly  thrown  from  the  kitchen  door, 
wffiere  it  creates  bad  odors  and  at¬ 
tracts  flies. 

Fortunately,  many  rural  homes  are  installing 
sinks  and  cesspools,  and  thereby  greatly  reducing 
the  labor  required  of  the  women  folks.  This  does 
not,  however,  remove  the  problem  of  safely  dispos¬ 
ing  of  human  waste.  The  old  outdoor  toilet  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  use,  or,  if  a  bathroom  is  installed  in  the 
house,  the  .wastes  therefrom  are  commonly  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  cesspool  or  into  a  stream.  Either 
practice  is  fraught  with  danger.  A  stream  polluted 
with  human  wastes  is  a  continual  menace  to  hu¬ 
man  beings,  and  a  cesspool  is  very  likely  to  be. 

Although  many  thousands  of  cesspools  are  in  use 
throughout  the  United  States  without  apparent 
harm  resulting,  the  fact  remains  that  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  modern  plumbing  and  indoor  bathroom  sys¬ 
tems  their  safety  becomes  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  enormous  quantity  of  water  flowing  into  the 
cesspool  from  a  modern  plumbing  outfit  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  seepage,  and  makes  it  far  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  the  highly  dangerous  outdoor  toilet.  Even 
wThen  placed  several  hundred  feet  from  the  well, 
there  is,  under  some  conditions,  a  possibility  that 
the  cesspool  will  introduce  toxins  and  disease  bac¬ 
teria  into  the  owner’s  or  a  neighbor’s  well.  Particu¬ 
larly  is  this  true  where  the  underlying  rock  strata 
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are  such  that  the  seepage  from  the  cesspool  can 
find  comparatively  open  channels,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  limestone  formations.  It  is  reported  that 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  such  seepage  has  been 
found  to  travel  several  miles  underground. 

That  this  matter  of  soil  pollution  cannot  be  taken 
too  seriously  by  families  living  in  outlying  districts 
is  indicated  in  facts  revealed  in  official  water  sur¬ 
veys  directed  by  Edward  Bartow  for  Illinois.  The 
number  of  wells  found  to  be  unsafe  because  of  toxins 
and  bacteria  that  had  found  their  way  into  them 
from  outdoor  toilets,  cesspools,  and  other  sub-sur¬ 
face  and  surface  waste  repositories  was  appalling. 
Out  of  1,943  wells  less  than  25  ft.  deep,  74  per  cent 
were  condemned ;  out  of  2,707  wells  25  to  50  ft.  deep, 
63  per  cent  were  condemned ;  out  of  1 ,333  wells  50 
to  300  ft.  deep,  32  per  cent  were  condemned ;  and  out 
of  3,228  wells  more  than  100  ft.  deep,  13  per  cent 
were  condemned.  During  the  Summer  of  1928,  15 
persons  lost  their  lives  and  scores  were  made  ill  in 
a  typhoid  fever  epidemic  caused  by  drinking  town 
water  procured  temporarily  from  a  well  in  Olean, 
N.  Y.  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  proper  disposal 
of  wastes  should  become  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  the  man  who  would  safeguard  the  health  of  his 
family  and  himself.  The  money  spent 
in  an  effective  system  of  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  is  small  compared  with  that 
which  might  be  spent  in  a  fight  to  save 
the  life  of  a  loved  one  infected  with 
typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  or  some 
other  disease. 

For  homes  not  having  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  city  sewerage  system  the 
septic  tank  is  the  answer  to  the  sewage 
problem.  When  properly  installed  it 
requires  no  attention  for  years.  Only 
a  moderate  amount  of  skill  is  needed 
to  build  the  tank  and  lay  out  the  sub¬ 
surface  tile  system,  and  the  cost  is 
small,  varying  with  the  size  of  the 
outfit  and  the  prices  of  materials. 

The  size  of  the  tank  needed  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  family.  A  four-person  size  meas¬ 
ures,  inside  dimensions,  3  ft.  wide,  4 
ft.  deep,  and  5%  ft.  long.  To  allow 
for  visitors,  unusual  water  usage,  and 
additions  to  the  family  it  is  better  to 
build  an  extra-large  tank.  Very  slight 
increases  in  size  make  enormous  dif¬ 
ferences  in  capacity.  A  tank  for  10 
persons,  for  example,  measures  only 
4  ft.  long,  4  ft.  deep  and  S1/^  ft.  long. 

Strangely  enough,  though  the  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  the  septic  tank  is  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease-causing 
micro-organisms,  it  is  upon  the  activity 
of  micro-organisms  that  the  successful 
operation  of  the  tank  depends.  In 
other  words,  it  amounts  in  a  way  to 
letting  micro-organisms  fight  each 
other. 

The  septic  tank,  really  a  covered 
masonry  or  metal  box  with  seepage- 
proof  walls  and  bottom,  and  a  partition  through 
the  middle,  has  an  intake  at  one  end  and  an  outlet 
at  the  other.  In  this  box  the  sewage  is  digested  by 
the  action  of  micro-organisms  that  thrive  in  the 
absence  of  air.  Solid  matter  is  resolved  into  gases 
and  water,  so  that  a  comparatively  clear  effluent 
passes  out  of  the  outlet  into  the  absorption  tile  lines. 
These  lines  are  placed  from  18  to  30  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  where  another  type  of  micro¬ 
organisms,  aerobic  or  air-loving,  carries  further  the 
destruction  of  dangerous  organisms  and  objection¬ 
able  substances. 

Because  they  may  be  laid  under  a  cultivated  field, 
a  lawn,  or  pasture,  the  absorption  tile  lines  are  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  way  and  require  no  attention  for 
years  if  properly  laid.  No  odor  arises  from  them. 


The  chief  considerations  in  locating  the  septic 
tank  are  the  position  of  the  main  outlet  of  the  house 
plumbing  and  convenience  in  reaching  the  absorp¬ 
tion  area.  Because  it  is  watertight  and  completely 
covered,  the  septic  tank  may  be  located  close  to  the 
house— under  a  lawn  or  garden. 

Metal  tanks  with  directions  for  installation  may 
be  bought,  but  many  persons  prefer  to  build  their 
tanks  themselves,  from  concrete,  concrete  blocks, 
bricks,  building  tile,  or  stone.  As  previously  stated, 
the  size  required  will  be  determined  by  the  number 
of  persons  in  the  family.  It  is  always  better  and 
costs  but  a  few  dollars  more  to  make  the  tank  larger 
than  actually  required,  in  order  to  provide  for 
future  needs.  The  accompanying  table  prepared  by 
E.  R.  Gross,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  College  of  Agriculture,  gives  the  correct  sizes 
for  septic  tanks. 

Since  concrete  permits  easy  construction  and  gives 
the  added  advantage  of  durability  and  cheapness,  it 
is  the  material  generally  chosen  for  constructing 


work  of  building  a  tank  and  laying  out  the  sewer 
pipe  to  it  and  the  absorption  tile  lines  from  it. 

Soils  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  nature  offer  the  best 
medium  for  absorption  lines  and  in  them  shorter 
lines  are  needed  than  in  heavy  clay  soils.  The  ideal 
terrain  for  these  lines  is  where  the  land  slopes  very 
gently  away  from  the  house,  but  level  land  and 
hillsides  may  be  used  satisfactorily.  In  a  level  area 
the  slight  grade  necessary  for  carrying  the  effluent 
from  the  tank  through  the  absorption  lines  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  digging  the  ditches  for  the  tile  with  a 
slight  grade,  3  in.  of  fall  for  every  100  ft.  The  il¬ 
lustrations  give  an  idea  of  the  layout.  On  a  hill¬ 
side  the  tile  is  laid  so  as  to  follow  the  contour. 

A  question  frequently  asked  regarding  the  septic 
tank  and  the  absorption  lines  is,  “Won't  they  freeze 
during  cold  weather?”  The  answer  is  uo.  Then- 
depth  underground,  the  warm  liquids  from  the 
house,  the  substances  in  solution,  and  the  micro¬ 
biological  action  of  the  sewage  all  conspire  to  pre¬ 
vent  freezing.  Hence,  the  tank  works  effectively  the 
year  round,  protecting  the  family  and 
visitors  from  sickness  and  possible 
death  brought  on  by  contaminated 
drinking  water.  koger  de  baun. 

New  Jersey. 


Fou/Vcfat/OA/  o/'Acus-e 
Diagram  of  Septic  Tank  and  Absorption  Tract.  Fig.  711 


Monthly  Auction  Sale 

I  send  a  clipping  about  the  monthly 
sales  held  at  Kidron,  Wayne  County,  O. 
Kidron  is  a  small  village  with  less  than 
100  inhabitants  and  has  no  railroad. 
Here  the  farmers  bring  in  anything  they 
wish  to  sell,  such  as  live  stock,  farming 
implements,  household  goods,  etc.  The 
sale  starts  at  11  A.  M.  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  more  people  have  gathered 
in,  the  crowd  is  divided  and  two  auc¬ 
tioneers  will  be  selling  at  the  same  time. 
At  the  last  sale  there  were  four  auc¬ 
tioneers.  If  there  is  any  one  place  that 
can  beat  the  record  of  the  Kidron  Auc¬ 
tion  Co.  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
them.  D.  s. 

Apple  Creek,  O. 

[The  report  referred  to,  follows:] 

“The  Kidron  auction  sales  continue  to 
attract  wide  attention  and  interest.  Yes¬ 
terday,  195  calves,  91  other  cattle,  503 
hogs,  60  sheep  and  633  head  of  poultry 
were  sold.  There  were  225  consignors  in 
all,  offering  a  variety  of  articles,  and  the 
sale  totaled  $13,528.  The  total  of  the  last 
three  sales  has  been  $49,397.30. 

THIS  seems  to  us  a  very  practical 
method  of  doing  such  work.  It  puts 
these  goods  in  the  hands  of  buyers 
with  the  minimum  of  middleman  ex¬ 
pense,  besides  being  a  convenience  to 
many  who  can  buy  locally  various 
things  that  they  want. 


Sioeet  Clover  Crop  Ready  to  Plow  Under.  Two  Tons  of  Limestone  Per  Acre 

Helped  This  Crop.  Fig.  712 

septic  tanks.  For  the  smaller  concrete  tanks,  4-in. 
walls  and  bottom  have  been  found  satisfactory,  but 
for  tanks  to  accommodate  more  than  10  persons, 


SIZES  FOR  SEPTIC  TANKS 

- Inside  Dimensions- 


Depth 

Length 

Length 

No. 

of 

First 

Second 

of 

Width 

Water 

Chamber 

Chamber 

Persons 

Feet 

Feet 

Feet 

Feet 

4 

3 

4 

3 

2 

6 

3 

4 

4 

3 

8 

31/2 

4 

5 

3 

10 

4 

4 

5 

3 

12 

5 

4 

5 

3 

walls  6  in.  thick  are  necessary.  Many  of  the  State 
agricultural  colleges  are  prepared  to  send  bulletins 
and  even  blue-prints  that  will  help  in  the  actual 


Where  the  Lime  Goes 

EACH  year  sees  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  Western  New  York  farmers 
using  lime  for  Alfalfa.  Even  farmers 
who  live  in  the  so-called  “limestone 
belt”  where  the  soils  are  of  calcareous 
origin  often  find  they  need  limestone 
to  grow  legumes  successfully. 

The  limestone  belt  of  Western  New  York  reaches 
to  within  about  20  miles  of  the  shores  of  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  and  extends  east  almost  across  the  State. 
South  of  this  limestone  belt  the  soils  have  been  more 
or  less  influenced  by  the  limestone  material  which 
was  carried  by  the  glacier  and  deposited  in  a  strip 
for  20  to  50  miles  south  of  the  limestone  belt.  Farm¬ 
ers  in  this  region  have  had  little  difficulty  in  the 
past  in  securing  satisfactory  stands  of  Alfalfa  and 
Sweet  clover. 

Fifty  to  100  years  of  constant  cropping  has 
brought  about  a  decided  change,  however.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  it  appears  that  the  limestone  in 
the  surface  soil  has  been  depleted.  This  is  especial¬ 
ly  true  on  the  hills  and  on  exposed  sections  w-here 
considerable  leaching  occurs.  In  most  cases  the  flat 
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I7  Yes)  Kelly  trees  are  that  kind.  Why? 
Because  they  are  propagated  on  whole 
root,  imported  seedlings  instead  ot  piece 
roots,  and  are  planted  on  upland  ground 
for  better  air  drainage.  This  means  most 
profitable  crops  for  you. 

And  you  get  the  right  fruit  because  both 
we  and  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  certify  the  Kelly  tree  to  be 
“True-to-Name.” 


Write  lor  the  1929  Kelly  Catalog 
Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  166  Cherry  Si,  Dansville,  N.Y« 
Established  1S80  c3 


"Y 


KELLYS' 

CMJtcgi£C& 

True  to  Najne  Fruit  Trees! 


Premier  and  Mastodon 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduoed  price*. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties, 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp  , 
everything  at  wholesale 
prices — direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG — tolls  everything. 
Mailed  on  request. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons  g|Dv,«!L^LLRUbR„s^R^5 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season  No¬ 
vember  1st  to  May  1st. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten- 
onssecurely  fastened.  Circular 

CLASS  •  •  $2.60  Per  Box 

C.  W.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


Gladiolus 


will  be  queen  of  your  garden 
with  our  stock.  Send  for  list. 
£.  H.  TILTON  -  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


DANIELS 

CHUNK 

FURNACE 

Heats  big  space  at 
small  expense. 

Write  Dept.  D. 

Sam  Daniels Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
Hardwick,  Vermont 


COMFORTERS 

Make  your  own  comforters  from  our 
chemically  treated  virgin  wool  batting— 
THE  DELUXE  BED  COVERING.  No  other 
covering  is  equal  to  it  for  warmth  and  light 
weight  1  Made  in  all  sizes  from  crib  size  to 
large  bed  size,  72"  x  84".  Large  size  batts, 
$3.50  each;  smaller  ones  proportionately 
less.  Church  societies  will  find  a  very 
desirable  way  of  raising  funds  by  making 
comforters  to  sell  at  Church  Bazaars  and 
Fairs.  MERCHANDISE  ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED. 

Noyes-Perkins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  B. 

Taunton,  Mass. 

MILLS  at  TAUNTONand  PEABODY.MASS. 


A  DOLLAR 
BOOK  for  uOt 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
reminent  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  jSee 

guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


land  is  still  well  supplied  with  lime. 

Prof.  A.  F.  Gustafson  of  Cornell  in  his 
recent  bulletin,  “Liming  New  York 
Soils,”  states  that  carefully  conducted 
tests  at  Cornell  indicate  that  an  aver¬ 
age  loss  of  about  500  lbs.  of  liming  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  acre  per  year  occurs  under 
average  soil  conditions.  This  means  that 
an  application  of  one  ton  of  limestone 
every  four  years  will  be  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  up  this  loss.  The  loss  oc¬ 
curs  in  two  ways.  _  All  crops  require  a 
certain  amount  of  lime  for  their  growth, 
and  of  course  this  lime  is  removed  when 
the  crops  are  harvested.  In  addition  to 
this  a  considerable  amount  of  lime  is  lost 
through  the  drainage  water,  and  this  lime 
may  be  deposited  in  the  subsoil  or  it  may 
be  washed  down  the  streams  and  de¬ 
posited  on  the  low  land. 

The  fact  that  in  the  past  Alfalfa  has 
grown  fairly  well  and  that  Sweet  clover 
grows  naturally  in  many  waste  places  has 
misled  many  Western  New  York  farmers 
on  the  lime  question.  Even  when  the  sub¬ 
soil  is  well  supplied  with  lime  a  condition 
now  exists  where  the  top  soil  often  con¬ 
tains  considerable  acidity .  This  acidity 
in  the  top  soil  makes  it  difficult  to  get  a 
satisfactory  stand  of  Alfalfa  started. 
Once  the  Alfalfa  is  started  and  the 
roots  reach  into  the  subsoil  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  lime  is  obtained.  Farmers  who 
have  difficulty  with  their  Alfalfa  and 
Sweet  clover  would  do  well  to  apply  a 
ton  of  limestone  per  acre  before  making 
their  next  seeding.  In  many  cases  this 
small  application  of  limestone  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  difference  between  a  good 
stand  of  Alfalfa  and  a  spotted  or  very 
poor  stand.  L.  H.  woodwakd. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


New  Hampshire  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society 

The  smaller  fruit  growers’  meetings 
have  the  advantage  of  sociability,  per¬ 
sonal  contact,  and  discussion  which  the 
larger  organizations  must  abandon  in 
favor  of  a  more  formal  gathering.  The 
New  Hampshire  society  may  be  small  by 
comparison  with  the  Minnesota,  the  New 
York,  or  the  New  Jersey  society,  yet  for 
a  State  the  size  of  New  Hampshire  the 
society  is  large,  while  in  its  interest  and 
activity  it  is  flourishing.  The  interest  in 
the  society  indicates  the  interest  in  fruit 
growing  in  New  Hampshire,  and  a  visit 
to  the  exhibit  hall  with  its  displays  of 
highly  colored  McIntosh,  Baldwin,  Fa- 
meuse  and  Northern  Spy  shows  plainly 
that  there  is  reason  to  be  interested. 
Color  and  finish  are  .  now  all  important 
in  securing  market  price,  and  the  “cherry 
red”  color  that  New  Hampshire  can  pro¬ 
duce  is  something  that  many  competing 
sections  would  like  to  have. 

Opening  with  a  discussion  of  the  fertil¬ 
izer  problem,  the  first  speaker  drew  at¬ 
tention  to  the  sod  orchard,  the  sod  mulch 
orchard,  and  the  clean  cultivated  orchard. 
The  sod  mulch  system  is  preferred  for 
New  Hampshire  conditions,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  nitrogen  fertilizers.  Regarding 
effects  from  other  fertilizers  than  nitro¬ 
gen-carrying  ones,  there  seems  to  be  no 
evidence  that  phosphorus  and  potash  are 
of  any  benefit  in  the  apple  orchard.  A 
discussion  of  varieties  brought  out  the  in¬ 
terest  in  knowing  varieties  in  all  their 
habits,  beginning  with  their  origins, 
through  their  fruit  characters,  and  finally 
by  their  growth  and  bearing  habits  in  the 
orchard.  The  tendency  in  orcharding  has 
been  towards  standardization  upon  a  few 
varieties  without  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  thereby  losing  the  charm  of  variety 
which  fruits  can  so  well  offer.  Standard¬ 
ization  is  not  to  be  condemned.  The  point 
is  that  standardization  must  not  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  point  where  new  varieties  are 
overlooked  or  where  market  qualities  in 
fruits  become  the  sole  standard. 

In  connection  with  top-working  odd 
varieties,  it  was  shown  advisable  to  take 
three  years  to  working  over  bearing  trees, 
starting  with  the  upper  branches  and 
working  downward  in  future  years.  For 
branches  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter  the 
whip-graft  is  to  be  preferred  ;  for  branches 
1  to  2  inches  in  diameter  the  cleft-graft 
is  best ;  and  when  branches  are  over  2 
inches  the  bark  graft  is  advisable  though 
the  cleft-graft  may  be  used.  For  large 
branches  the  bark-graft  is  considered  best 
because  the  cleft-graft  is  likely  to  make 
a  bad  split,  and  furthermore  more  than 
four  scions  can  be  more  easily  placed  with 
the  bark-graft.  Grafting  may  be  done  at 
any  time  of  the  year  that  the  scions  are 
dormant,  though  for  comfort’s  sake  early 
Spring  is  best.  Soft  wax  is  adapted  to 
very  cold  weather,  while  hard  wax  is 
used  during  milder  weather.  Most  cases 
of  uncongeniality  between  stock  and  scion 
can  be  traced  to  poor  workmanship,  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  good  principle  not  to  work 
hard-wooded  varieties  on  soft-wooded 
ones,  and  vice  versa. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  centered 
about  the  marketing  of  the  McIntosh 
apple,  showing  the  place  of  the  auction 
market,  the  commission  merchant,  the 
chain  store,  and  the  grocer.  The  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  there  was  little  danger 
of  overdoing  McIntosh  of  good  quality 
and  high  color  for  a  good  many  years  to 
come. 

Other  _  speakers  showed  that  for  the 
present  it  is  wise  for  the  orchardist  to 
consider  nitrogen-carrying  fertilizers  as 
the  only  ones  likely  to  prove  profitable 
for  the  fruit  grower.  Although  there  is 
much  talk  to  the  effect  that  complete  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  beneficial  there  is  yet  no  accu¬ 


rate  scientific  information  to  that  effect. 
Neither  has  it  been  shown  that  excessive 
applications  of  nitrogen  affect  the  keeping 
quality  of  fruit. 

Ringing  of  fruit  trees  was  suggested  as 
having  a  legitimate  place  in  orcharding 
in  order  to  hasten  filler  trees  into  bearing 
when  they  were  inclined  to  be  tardy. 
Another  interesting  contribution  was  that 
of  dilute  sprays,  in  which  it  was  shown 
that  very  dilute  sprays  of  both  Bordeaux 
and  of  lime-sulphur  have  proven  highly 
efficient,  provided  applications  are  made 
thoroughly  aud  at  just  the  right  time. 
Too  concentrated  mixtures  are  often  re¬ 
sponsible  for  russeting  or  burning.  Night 
spraying  is  considered  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion,  for  not  only  is  there  likelihood  of 
less  wind,  but  there  is  also  the  possibility 
of  covering  more  trees  at  just  the  impor¬ 
tant  times  during  the  season. 

Little  pruning  was  thoroughly  endorsed 
for  all  classes  of  trees,  including  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  and  peaches.  After  the 
tree  is  shaped  there  should  be  little  prun¬ 
ing  until  it  comes  into  bearing.  The 
modified  leader  type  is  now  considered 
best.  Once  the  tree  is  in  bearing  it  can 
be  pruned  more  severely  with  less  danger 
of  upsetting  its  fruiting  habits,  while 
often  it,  will  be  found  that  trees  that  for- 
mei’ly  looked  too  thick  will  open  nicely 
under  loads  of  fruit  and  eventually  re¬ 
quire  little  pruning.  Older  trees  need 
pruning  in  the  direction  of  removing  old 
unproductive  wood  aud  opening  tops  in 
order  to  let  it  light. 

Most  fruit  growers  realize  that  early 
bearing  and  low  operating  costs  are  de¬ 
sirable,  but  it  was  left  for  one  speaker  to 
show  this  in  graphic  form  by  means  of 
charts  and  curves.  It  was  shown  that 
under  average  conditions  an  orchard  han¬ 
dled  under  a  low-cost  system  and  bearing 
at  early  age  will  have  paid  for  itself  in 
16  years,  not  including  the  cost  of  the 
land.  Low  cost  and  late  bearing  take  28 
years  to  pay  out.  High  cost  and  early 
bearing  require  33  years;  while  high  cost 
and  late  bearing  will  never  reach  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  the  cost  of  growing  the  or¬ 
chard  is  paid  for.  It  was  said  that  the 
largest  single  factor  in  determining  low 
and  high  costs  of  growing  was  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  grower  himself.  Some 
growers  have  the  knack  of  cutting  cor¬ 
ners  and  of  operating  at  low  cost,  while 
others  seem  to  have  been  denied  these 
qualities.  An  interesting  observation  is 
that  doubling  the  yield  20  per  cent  car¬ 
ries  all  of  these  systems  into  a  condition 
of  profit  very  much  earlier.  Doubling  the 
price  of  the  fruit  makes  any  system  of 
growing  profitable,  although,  of  course, 
the  low-cost  and  early-bearing  system 
gives  most  profit  even  then. 

The  program  closed  with  an  illustrated 
talk  upon  what  fruit  growers  of  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Coast  are  doing,  discussing  conditions 
in  California,  Washington,  and  Oregon, 
and  bringing  out  some  of  the  advantages 
and  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  Western 
orcharding.  Such  operations  as  thinning 
and  grading  may  well  be  patterned  after 
Western  practices,  but  severe  pruning, 
Alfalfa-sod  systems,  and  dwarf  stocks  are 
not  so  easily  adapted  to  Eastern  condi¬ 
tions  because  growth  conditions  are  so 
different.  It  was  said  that  Western  fruit 
growers  were  not  likely  to  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  many,  many  years  to  come  in 
spite  of  occasional  reports  to  that  effect. 
High  production  is  found  in  all  crops,  in¬ 
cluding  grapes,  peaches,  pears,  berries, 
and  apples — in  many  cases  almost  un¬ 
believable. 

A  situation  peculiar  to  New  England 
Was  found  in  the  controversy  over  a  basis 
for  adjusting  damage  done  to  fruit  trees 
by  partridge.  Buds  and  fruit  spurs  seem 
especially  attractive  to  partridge,  some¬ 
times  amounting  to  complete  loss  of  trees. 
A  value  of  $20  has  been  placed  upon  a 
mature  apple  tree.  If  “budding”  extends 
to  70  per  cent  the  injury  is  considered 
equivalent  to  total  loss  and  full  payment 
is  made.  H.  B.  T. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Thirty-two 
dead  and  61  injured  was  the  record  of 
casualties  in  the  hunting  field  in  New 
York  State  this  year  between  Oct.  15 
and  Nov.  20,  according  to  figures  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Conservation  Department. 
One  man  dropped  dead  of  heart  failure 
while  hunting  pheasants,  and  one  duck 
hunter  was  drowned.  The  other  30  died 
of  gunshot  wounds.  While  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  casualties  this  year  was  slightly 
lower  than  last,  93  as  compared  with  99, 
the  ratio  of  fatalities  was  higher — 32  to 
61  as  compared  with  28  to  71.  One  man 
was  killed  by  the  accidental  discharge  of 
a  gun  which  a  companion  was  unloading 
One  was  shot  by  a  hunter  while  picking 
mushrooms  and  one  was  shot  by  a  com¬ 
panion  while  unloading  a  revolver. 

An  expedition  to  hunt  wolves  by  air¬ 
plane  was  being  outfitted  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Dec.  7,  by  Edwin  D.  Fox  and  L. 
M.  Chandler.  Chandler,  who  is  president 
of  the  Minnesota  Aircraft  Association, 
Avill  do  the  shooting  while  Fox  will  handle 
the  controls.  They  plan  to  operate  through 
Northern  Minnesota  from  a  base  at  Cass 
Lake,  flying  about  until  they  spot  the 
wolves  and  then  swooping  low  and  killing 
them.  The  State  pays  a  bounty  of  $15 
for  each  wolf.  If  the  expedition  proves 
a  financial  success  other  trips  are 
planned. 

Complete  special  courses  will  be  offered 
for  fruitmen,  poultrymen  and  greens- 
keepers  in  the  10  weeks’  Winter  school 
at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  starting  Jan.  2  and  closing 
March  15,  1929.  A  short  10-day  course 
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in  milk  testing  and  milk  plant  operation 
will  be  given  from  Jan.  14  to  Jan.  25  and 
another  10-day  course  in  ice-cream  mak¬ 
ing  is  scheduled  from  Jan.  28  to  Feb.  8. 

William  Beluzo,  19,  of  Westfield,  Mass., 
when  deer  hunting  probably  completed  the 
extinction  of  moose  in  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  was  arraigned  in  District 
Court  Dec.  7,  charged  with  unlawfully 
shooting  the  animal,  and  his  case  was 
continued  for  hearing  Dec.  17.  Finding 
of  the  moose  carcass  caused  an  investiga¬ 
tion  by  game  wardens  and  Beluzo  volun¬ 
tarily  surrendered.  He  said  that  he  came 
on  the  moose  unaware,  was  charged  by 
'the  animal,  and  shot  in  self-defense. 

The  New  York  State  Fish,  Game  and 
Forest  League  at  its  annual  convention 
at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  6-7,  awarded 
the  James  S.  Whipple  Reforestation  Cup 
to  the  Chenango  Fish,  Game  and  Gun 
Club.  This  club  planted  and,  through  the 
activities  of  its  members,  caused  to  be 
planted  1,779,500  young  forest  trees.  This 
is  the  largest  number  of  trees  thus  far 
set  out  by  any  one  game  club  in  the  State 
organization. 

The  total  number  of  deer  taken  in  New 
York  State  during  the  1928  hunting  sea¬ 
son,  which  closed  Nov.  15,  was  7,029,  au 
increase  of  628  deer  over  last  year,  when 
the  total  take  was  6,401. 


Propagating  Native 
Cypripedium 

I  should  judge  seed  would  germinate 
readily  for  Cypripedium  acaule  spreads 
freely.  If  I  were  sowing  the  seed  I  should 
use  sandy  soil  or  a  mixture  of  perhaps 
one  part  sand,  one  part  finely  sifted  gar¬ 
den  loam  and  one  part  leaf  mold,  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed.  I  would  sow  these  in  a 
fiat  in  Fall,  cover  them  with  glass  and 
let  them  freeze  during  -the  Winter.  I  do 
not  know  how  quickly  they  will  germi¬ 
nate.  After  they  have  germinated  I  should 
transplant  them  into  another  flat  and 
keep  them  out  of  doors  in  a  shaded  posi¬ 
tion,  being  careful  that  the  rains  do  not 
beat  on  the  flat  and  wash  out  the  young 
plants.  I  understand  the  seed  is  very  fine, 
and  you  will  therefore  not  want  to  cover 
it  at  all  deeply.  E.  A.  w. 


Propagating  Sansevieria 
Laurentii 

Noting  your  reply  to  H.  J.  M.,  page 
1473,  allow  me  to  remark  that  Sanse¬ 
vieria  Laurentii  will  not  grow  true  to 
type  from  cuttings,  but  will  always  re¬ 
vert  back  .to  S.  Zeylaniea.  I  have  tried  it 
from  cuttings  in  several  ways  in  the  last 
eight  years  and  always  failed.  The  cut¬ 
tings  root  easily,  but  will  not  have  the 
stripe  on  leaves.  To  increase  S.  Laurentii 
wash  off  all  soil  from  roots  and  cut  apart, 
pot  separately  in  good  soil. 

Florida.  h.  a.  maxiner. 
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Around  the  State  College 
Country 

Paiit  I 

Practically  every  State  has  one  of  these 
institutions,  toward  which  the  people  of 
the  commonwealth  are  looking  with  in¬ 
terest,  and  often  a  feeling  akin  to  affec¬ 
tion.  For  in  those  schools  are  boys  and 
girls  from  the  farm  homes,  busy  with 
hands  and  brain,  getting  the  training  that 
will  help  them  in  their  life  work,  whether 
it  be  farming  or  some  other  trade  or  pro¬ 
fession.  Many  of  the  parents  are  gradu¬ 
ates  of  these  same  institu lions,  and,  when 
their  own  children  start  there,  naturally 
feel  new  interest. 

In  some  States  the  college  is  rather 
small,  only  a  building  or  two,  and  with 
limited  equipment,  but  in  every  one  of 
these  institutions  may  be  found  oppor¬ 
tunity  within  the  grasp  of  youth  if  it  so 
wills,  and  some  real  teachers,  with  knack 
and  vision,  who  know  that  education 
literally  means  a  leading  forth  of  the 
pupils  from  field  to  field  of  opportunity. 
Teachers  differ  in  natural  aptitude  and 
attainments  for  this  work,  but  I  have 
never  known  of  an  agricultural  college 
without  some  teachers  of  this  high  qual¬ 
ity.  It  could  not  long  continue  if  lacking 
salt  of  that  special  savor. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  at  Ithaca,  in  Tompkins  County, 
is  anything  but  a  small  institution.  I 
did  not  quite  realize  its  magnitude  until, 
sitting  on  a  hill  above  East  Ithaca  in  late 
afternoon  while  making  these  notes,  I 


June  24,  1840.  aged  84  years  and  9 
months.  The  partially  legible  epitaph 
began : 

My  Children  Dear,  Assemble  Here 
A  Mother’s  Grave  to  See. 

Her  own  children  were  long  since  de¬ 
parted,  yet  in  this  invitation  to  stop 
thoughtfully  at  a  mother’s  grave  was  an 
appeal  old  as  humanity.  A  whirring  air¬ 
plane  attracted  attention — perhaps  a  mail 
carrier  on  his  regular  route.  It  all 
seemed  a  striking  picture  of  the  past, 
present  and  what  the  future  may  bring. 

w.  w.  H. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Farm  Boys  Judge  Woodlot 
Thinning 

That  farm  boys,  and  in  one  case,  at 
least,  a  farm  girl,  had  just  a  little  the 
edge  on  their  elders  when  it  came  to  judg¬ 
ing  which  trees  in  farm  woodlots  should 
be  taken  out  for  best  woodlot  manage¬ 
ment  practice,  was  recently  shown  in  two 
forestry  culling  demonstrations  held  in 
Cecil  Co.,  Maryland,  under  the  direction 
of  F.  B.  Trenk,  extension  forester  for 
that  State. 

The  contests,  which  were  arranged  to 
emphasize  correct  farm  woodlot  manage¬ 
ment  practices,  were  well  attended  and 
aroused  much  interest  in  forestry  prob¬ 
lems  in  general.  In  order  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  work  a  first  prize  of  an 
ax  and  a  second  prize  of  a  hatchet  were 
donated  for  each  of  the  two  contests  by 
Stanley  Evans  of  Elkton,  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  forestry  enthusiasts  of  the  State. 

In  the  Rising  Sun  contest  a  14-year-old 
farm  boy,  James  Williams,  was  the  win¬ 


looked  at  that  wide  stretch  of  buildings, 
the  Roberts  Hall  group,  shown  in  ac¬ 
companying  picture,  greenhouses,  dairy, 
poultry,  agronomy  and  other  buildings. 

Earlier  in  the  day  I  had  called  on  Dean 
Mann,  Prof.  Herrick  and  others  and  then 
started  out  on  a  little  foot-power  trip  of 
my  own  to  see  the  farm.  This  method  of 
getting  about  takes  time,  but  is  much 
more  satisfactory  than  chasing  around  the 
fields  in  an  automobile.  To  stop  and  look 
about  where  one  sees  fit  and  examine  any¬ 
thing  that  seems  of  interest  is  a  great 
help  in  “getting  the  good”  out  of  such  a 
trip.  I  find  any  farm  worth  looking  over 
in  this  way,  it  is  a  habit  that  farmers 
and  farm  boys  get,  and  I  doubt  whether 
they  ever  really  outgrow  it.  The  soil  and 
what  grows  on  it  has  more  fascination  for 
the  eye  and  thought,  than  any  factory 
with  its  intricate  machinery  and  mechani¬ 
cal  output,  and  naturally  these  great 
tracts  on  the  College  Farm  give  one  much 
to  see  and  think  about.  The  grass  land; 
silage  corn ;  newly-seeded  grain ;  experi¬ 
ments  where  Prof.  Reddick  is  trying  va¬ 
rious  so-called  blight-proof  potatoes ;  Soy 
beans ;  sunflowers ;  cabbage ;  fertilizer 
tests,  and  the  variety  of  other  matters 
which  an  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  finds  it  necessary  to  have  under  way 
— all  of  these  things  make  a  leisurely 
jaunt  on  foot,  very  much  worth  while,  as 
well  as  the  pleasant  stops  to  “rest’  now 
and  then,  sitting  on  a  rock  or  the  bank 
of  the  brook  in  a  ravine  where  seedling 
apple  trees  fighting  their  way  with  the 
bushes  and  scrubby  growth,  have  spread 
the  ground  thickly  with  this  “natural 
fruit,  which  may  be  tasted  as  one  sits 
there.  This  was  early  September. 

Yes,  it  had  been  a  very  satisfactory 
day,  as  I  thought  it  over  while  sitting 
on  this  hill  overlooking  the  college.  Then 
I  noticed  a  short  distance  away  what 
appeared  to  be  a  family  burying  ground 
in  the  field  and  went  to  examine  it.  There 
were  about  a  dozen  stones,  mainly  in  fair 
preservation.  One  was  in  memory  of 
Eve  M.,  wife  of  Jacob  Shaver,  who  died 


ner,  with  Lloyd  Balderston,  a  prominent 
farmer  of  Colora,  and  two  members  of 
the  Rising  Sun  High  School,  _  Ruth 
Jenkins  and  Howard  Terry,  all  tied  for 
second  place. 

Plaeings  in  the  Bayview  contest 
aroused  much  interest  due  to  the  fact 
that  Harry  B.  Gamble  was  tied  for  first 
place  with  his  father,  J.  W.  Gamble,  and 
that  Melvin  Smith  nosed  out  his  father, 
A.  G.  Smith,  for  second  place  by  just  one 
point.  In  both  cases  the  boys  were 
awarded  the  prizes. 

Before  each  contest  opened  Mr.  Trenk 
very  carefully  explained  just  why  farm 
woodlots  should  occasionally  be  thinned 
to  allow  for  the  maximum  growth  of 
those  trees  that  were  allowed  to  remain, 
emphasizing  that  it  was  imperative  to  re¬ 
move  unsound,  badly  formed,  hopelessly 
over-topped  or  over-crowded  trees,  and 
always  allowing  to  remain  such  trees 
that  would  over  a  period  of  years  prove 
most  valuable  to  the  farm  owner. 

With  the  principles  of  correct  farm 
woodlot  management  fresh  in  mind,  all  of 
the  contestants  were  asked  to  judge  a 
block  of  40  trees  that  had  previously 
been  tagged  with  consecutive  numbers 
one  to  forty.  Opposite  each  number  on 
the  printed  score  card  furnished  for  the 
purpose  each  contestant  was  required  to 
mark  whether  that  tree  should  be  re¬ 
moved  or  should  be  allowed  to  remain. 
Mr.  Trenk  then  scored  the  block  himself 
and  his  score  card  was  used  as  the  basis 
for  scoring  the  cards  of  the  contestants. 

As  was  to  be  expected  a  wide  variation 
of  opinion  was  brought  forth  and  this 
elicited  most  valuable  discussion.  In  order 
to  clinch  in  the  minds  of  the  contestants 
the  principles  of  woodlot  thinning  Mr. 
Trenk  very  carefully  explained  why  each 
of  the  forty  trees  should  either  be  re¬ 
moved  or  should  be  allowed  to  remain. 

By  means  of  these  entertaining  for¬ 
estry  judging  contests,  much  interest  has 
been  aroused  in  the  county  in  other  for¬ 
estry  problems,  not  to  mention  the  in¬ 
formation  disseminated  on  this  most  im¬ 
portant  farm  problem. 

Maryland.  T.  H.  bartilson. 


Judge:  “I  cannot  conceive  a  meaner, 
more  cowardly  act  than  yours.  You  have 
left  voui  wife.  Do  you  realize  that  you 
are  a  deserter?”  Sam:  “Judge,  if  you 
knew  dat  lady  as  well  as  I  does,  you 
wouldn’t  call  me  no  deserter.  Judge,  I’se 
a  refugee.” — De  Laval  Monthly. 
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Corn  Kino 

gives  Chilean  Nitrate 
much  credit  for  record  yields 


Getting  Ready 

for  a  Winning  Crop 

Ira  C.  Marshall,  Dola,  O., 
putting  out  Chilean  Ni- 
tra te  lor  his  1928 corncrop. 
Last  year  he  used  150  lbs. 
Chilean  Nitrate  per  acre, 
with  350  lbs.  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  50  lbs.  potash. 
He  used  Chilean  Nitrate 
on  all  his  record  crops. 


The  great  record  made  by  Ira  C. 
Marshall  has  never  been  equalled — 
three  years  in  succession  the  Corn 
King  of  the  World!  157.77  bushels  per 
acre  on  10  acres  in  1927,  168  bushels  in 
1926,  160  bushels  in  1925.  How  Mar¬ 
shall  makes  his  record  crops  is  a 
money-making  tip  to  every  farmer  who 
grows  corn  (or  fruit  or  truck,  small 
grains  or  sugar  beets). 

Is  it  just  luck  that  Chilean  Nitrate 
makes  exceptional  crops?  No  luck  to 
it.  It  is  the  quickly  available  nitrogen 
in  this  amazing  fertilizer  that  makes 
crops  grow  faster,  larger,  better. 


Chilean  Nitrate  is  the  natural  nitrogen 
fertilizer.  Not  artificial.  Not  synthetic. 
It  is  nature’s  own  food  for  all  crops. 
It  is  the  only  nitrogen  fertilizer  now  on 
the  market  that  has  back  of  it  50 
years  of  profitable  use  by  American 
farmers. 

Free — Marshall's  Own  Story 

Based  on  Ira  Marshall’s  wonderful  record 
we  have  prepared  a  special  book,  “The 
Com  King  and  How  He  Did  It.”  Ask  for 
Book  No.  11  or  tear  out  part  of  this  ad 
and  send  with  your  name  and  address 
on  the  margin  to  our  nearest  office. 


Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  William  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


In  writing  please  refer  to  Ad  No.  A.-20 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley  -  Peas  -  Com  -  Cabbage  -  Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease  -  freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Hu  Sibeal  ifoltftap  § 

A  good  book  is  always  a  welcome  present — your  friends  M 
will  appreciate  a  copy  of 

Adventures  in  Silence  I 

By  HERBERT  YV.  COLLINGWOOD 

IT  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures  that  the 
writer  bas  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to  hear.  It  pictures 
the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to  hear  the  voice  of  their 
friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the  laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in 
an  interesting  way,  many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have 
noticed  about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst  of 
temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  a  human  hook — the  kind  of  a  story  that  only  Mr.  Collingwood 
could  write. 

A  NEW  EDITION  JUST  ISSUED 

Just  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  enclose  $1  and  the  book  will  go  to  you 
by  return  mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages.  Price  $1.00,  postpaid  ^ 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Gentlemen  Enclosed  find  $1  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  gg? 
“ Adventures  in  Silence.”  ££ 

I? 

Name . . . . . . .  Pfc 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . . . . . . . . .  ^ 

Post  Office . 
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Vie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  22,  1928 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


December  13,  1928. 

MILK 

December :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.35. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2.30 ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy. $0.51  @$0.51% 

Extras,  92  score  ....  .50% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score .  .46  @  .51 

Seconds  . 44%  @  .45% 

Lower  grades . 43  @  .44 

Ladles  . 38%  @i  .41 

Packing  stock . 36  @  .38% 

Renovated  . 43  @  .43% 

Sweet,  fancy . 52%  @  .53 

Extra  . 51%  @  .52 

Firsts  . 46%  @  .50% 

Seconds  . 44%  @  .45% 

Centralized  . 4:4  @  .47% 


CHEESE 

State,  flats,  June  special.$0.27%@$0.2S% 

Fresh,  fancy . 25%  @  .27 

Wis.,  flats,  held . 26  @  .27% 

Daisies,  fresh . 24%  @  .25 


EGGS 


All  lines  of  fresh  eggs  12  cents  lower. 


Nearby,  fancy,  white 

.  .$0.52 

@$0.53 

Extras  . 

. .  .50 

@« 

.51 

Average  extras  . . . 

.  .  .48 

@ 

.49 

Extra  firsts  ...... 

.  .  .40 

@ 

.47 

Firsts  . 

..  .33 

@ 

.45 

Pacific  Coast,  white  . 

..  .45 

@ 

.50 

Mixed  colors,  best 

.53 

.53 

Nearby  . 

Gathered,  best  ...... 

..  .52 

.  .  .49 

@ 

@ 

Common  to  good  .  . 

. .  .29 

@ 

.45 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS,  RABBITS 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Turkeys,  dry,  nearby  toms 

Hens  . 

Md.,  toms  . 

Hens  . 

Va.,  toms  . 

Hens  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Old  toms  . 

Old  hens  . . 

Northwestern,  toms  . . . 

Hens  . 

Western,  toms  ........ 

Hens  . 

Oklahoma,  toms  . 

Hens  . . 

Kentucky,  toms . 

Hens  . 

Texas,  toms . 

Hens  . 

Poor  to  good  . 

Old  toms  . 

Old  hens  . 

Turkeys,  iced,  Md.,  toms. 

Hens  . 

Va.,  toms  . 

Hens  . . . 

Western,  toms . 

Hens  . . .  • 

Poor  to  good . 

Old  toms . 

Old  hens  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb . . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair  . 
Jacks,  pair  . 


$0.44  @$0.48 

.30  @ 

.40 

,  .16@ 

.25 

•  .24  @ 

.34 

.16@ 

.27 

.18  @ 

.28 

.41  @ 

.44 

.40@ 

.42 

.41  @ 

.44 

.40  @ 

.42 

.40  @ 

.42 

.38@ 

.40 

.32  @ 

.38 

.28  @ 

.30 

.30  @ 

.34 

.38  @ 

.40 

.36  @ 

.37 

.37  @ 

.39 

.36 

.36  @ 

.38 

.34  @ 

.35 

.36  @ 

.38 

.34  @ 

.35 

.35  @ 

.37 

.33  @ 

.34 

.30  @ 

.33 

■27  @ 

.30 

.30  @ 

.34 

.38  @ 

.41 

.36  @ 

.39 

.37  @ 

.39 

.35  @ 

.37 

.35  @ 

.37 

.33  @ 

.35 

.30  @ 

.33 

.27  @ 

.29 

.30  @ 

.32 

.55  @ 

.75 

2.50 @  3.50 

1.50  @ 

2.00 

.25  @ 

.45 

.85  @ 

1.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Fowls,  lb . 

Uhipkpnsi  . .  .  . 

. .  .$0.25  @$0.31 

. 20  @  .35 

.18 

. 23  @ 

.30 

. 20  @ 

.30 

Tame  rabbits  . 

. 20  @ 

.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.  . . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . . 

Common  to  good . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 


$11.50@14.00 
.  8.00@  9.50 
.  7.75@  9.50 
..17.00  @18.50 
.  10.00@12.00 
.  5.00 @  6.75 
.13.00  @14.75 


DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice,  lb.  . . $0.20@i$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 17@  .29 

Culls  . 13  @  .16 

Lambs,  h.h.,  each  .  8.00@13.00 

Pigs,  30  to  20  lbs . 17  @  .22 

Steers,  100  lbs . 23.00  @26.00 

Bulls  . 14. 00 @15. 00 

Cows  . 16.00 @17.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs.  . . . . .  .$1.00@$2.50 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 75  @  1.90 

Maine,  150  lbs . 1.85@  2.15 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 1.50@  2.25 

Bu.  bskt . 1.00@  1.25 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.00@$1.25 


Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10  @  .25 

Cabbage,  ton  . 40.00@45.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.25 @  1.75 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.00@  4.00 

Gelery  hearts,  doz . 1.00@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 2.00@  4.25 


Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl..l5.00@16.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  5.00 

Onions,  100  lbs . 3.50 @  4.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.50@  2.00 

Peas,  bu . 2.00@  7.00 

Radishes,  bu . 50 @  1.25 

Spinach,  bu . •.  .  .75@  1.00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 2.50@  3.00 

String  beans,  bu . 1.50@  6.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  ....  1.00@  3.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.  . .  .  1.50@  1.75 

DRIED  BEANS 

(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.25 @12.50 

Pea  .  9.75@10.00 

Red  kidney  .  8.50@  8.75 


FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . 

Bbl.  . , . 

Pears,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 

Kumquats,  qt . 


$0.50@$4.00 
2.00@13.00 
3.00 @  7.50 
3.50@  5.00 
1.00@  1.25 
.12@  .17 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $25.00@27.00 

No.  2  . 23.00@24.00 

No.  3  . 15.00 @21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00 @25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@25.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  No.  Spring 

No.  2  red  . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

Barley  . 

Rye  . 


$1.34% 

1.59% 

1.03% 

.57% 

.78% 

1.15 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B  . 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  ... 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Lima  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Onions,  lb . 


. .  .  IK 

.60 

.  .35  @ 

.42 

.  .75  @ 

.80 

.  .50@ 

.70 

.  .40@ 

.45 

.  .45@ 

.55 

.  .45@ 

.50 

.  .35  @ 

.40 

.  .02  @ 

.03 

.  .15  @ 

.20 

.  .30  @ 

.35 

.  .35  @ 

.40 

.  .40  @ 

.45 

.  .05@ 

.15 

.  .10@ 

.15 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Southern  vegetables  are  now  coming  in  quite 
strongly  by  freight  and  express.  String  beans 
from  Florida  are  bringing  good  prices,  $1.50  to 
$4.50  per  y8-bu.  as  to  quality.  Lettuce  is  also 
a  southern  as  well  as  a  western  product,  al¬ 
though  there  is  very  little  good  Big  Boston  type 
of  lettuce  coming  in.  Florida  %-bbl.  hampers 
brought  $1.50  to  $1.75,  while  western  Iceberg 
type  ranged  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  crate  of  4  to  5 
dozen  heads.  Peppers  were  scarce  and  there 
was  a  dull  cucumber  market.  A  few  Florida 
strawberries  were  received  which  brought  $1 
to  $1.10  a  quart.  Florida  orange  shipments 
have  reached  good  volume,  and  California  navel 
oranges  are  also  corning  in.  For  a  few  days 
the  market  in  general  has  been  rather  dull.  The 
weather  has  been  cold  enouvh  to  make  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  close  the  doors  of  the  jobbing  houses, 
and  when  such  conditions  prevail  buyers  are  apt 
to  purchase  only  what  they  absolutely  need,  and 
do  not  go  shopping  for  “something  different.” 
Many  times  they  do  not  visit  the  market  at  all 
but  use  the  telephone  during  a  cold  snap.  Then, 
too,  the  huckster  that  peddles  from  door  to 
door  cannot  do  very  much  for  fear  of  frosting 
his  produce.  Apples  have  been  a  little  dull, 
York  State  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  common 
storage  stock  selling  $1.50  bu.  Virginia  Stay- 
mans,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  and  up  ranged  $4 
to  $5  a  bbl.,  and  common  storage  Stayman  2%- 
in.  and  up  from  Maryland  brought  $4  a  bbl. 
Nearby  Romes  were  quoted  $1  to  $1.50  a  bu. 
Cranberries  continued  firm  at  $3.25  to  $4:  fancy 
$4.50  a  bu.  Brussels  sprouts  were  in  lighter 
supply  than  formerly,  best  selling  12  to  18c  a 
qt.  Celery  continued  to  sell  well,  New  York 
2-3  crate  in  the  rough  selling  $2  to  $2.25  a 
crate.  Cauliflower  from  nearby  is  about  done, 
the  best  Long  Island  cauliflower  offered  selling 
$1.50  to  $2  a  crate.  Supplies  of  mushrooms 
were  heavy  and  $1  a  basket  was  about  top 
price.  The  onion  market  continued  firm,  best 
western  yellows  selling  $4.50  to  $5  per  100-lb. 
sack.  White  potatoes  have  been  fluctuating  a 
little,  but  in  general  price  held  around  $1.40  per 
120-lb.  sack  on  Pennsylvania  Round  Whites. 
Some  fancy  brought  up  to  $1.50  a  sack.  Sweets 
seemed  to  be  selling  a  little  better  the  last  of 
the  week,  Maryland  and  Delaware  bushel  hamp¬ 
ers  selling  $1  to  $1.35,  and  Jerseys,  $1  to  $1.40 
bushel  as  to  quality. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  egg 
receipts  last  week,  and  prices  declined.  Here¬ 
tofore  the  Philadelphia  market  has  been  hold¬ 
ing  up  well,  but  the  break  came  last  week, 
and  extra  firsts  dropped  5c  a  dozen  to  48c.  A 
3c  drop  was  registered  in  the  prices  received 
for  the  carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs 
which  ranged  01  to  63c  dozen  after  decline. 
Fresh  firsts  dropped  2c  to  45c  a  dozen.  On  the 
other  hand,  storage  eggs  held  steady,  storage- 
packed  extra  firsts  selling  34  to  35c  and  firsts 
averaged  33c  a  dozen.  The  out  movement  of 
cold  storage  eggs  in  Philadelphia  last  week  was 
considerably  heavier  than  for  the  same  week  a 
year  ago,  bringing  cold  storage  holdings  down 
to  75,600  cases,  or  only  slightly  larger  than 
last  year  at  this  time.  Total  holdings  for  ten 
principal  cities  was  about  200,000  cases  larger 
than  a  year  ago.  The  receipt  of  eggs  at  New 
York  during  November  was  about  50,000  cases 
less  than  during  November,  1927.  According  to  re¬ 
ports  covering  rail  and  express  receipts,  nearly 
55,600  cases  were  received  from  the  State  of 
Washington  and  47,800  cases  came  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Illinois,  Chicago  being  a  big  shipping 
center  for  that  area,  sent  37,900  cases  to 
Philadelphia  during  November,  and  Iowa 
shipped  13,600  cases.  Only  two  other  States, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  exceeded  10,000 
cases,  receipts  from  the  former  equaling  28,- 
300  cases  and  from  the  latter  State  10,800  cases 
were  received  during  November. 

Poultry  has  been  a  little  quiet  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  showed  some  weakness,  especially  on  fowl. 
It  was  difficult  to  exceed  30c  on  live  fowl  un¬ 


less  they  were  very  fancy.  Leghorn  fowl  ranged 
20  to  26c  as  to  size  and  quality.  Fancy  small 
sized  chickens  met  with  a  fair  demand  with 
prices  holding  fairly  steady.  Large  chickens 
were  difficult  to  sell  and  prices  on  such  were 
very  irregular.  Plymouth  Iloek  chickens  topped 
the  Spring  chicken  market  at  30  to  32c  with 
mixed  colors  selling  28  to  29c,  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  at  27  to  28c  a  lb.  Some  live  broilers 
were  offered  averaging  1)4  lbs.  which  brought 
37  to  38c,  and  2-lb.  Winter  chickens  ranged  34 
to  35c  lb.  Old  roosters  averaged  24c.  Ducks 
with  the  exception  of  Muscovy,  ranged  25  to 
29c,  AVhite  Pekins  topping  the  market.  Mus¬ 
covy’s  were  quoted  at  19  to  20c,  ducks  in  gen 
eral  selling  fairly  well.  Live  turkeys  were 
quiet  at  30  to  38c  and  geese  were  slow  at  22 
to  25c  a  lb.  Fresh  killed  turkeys  were  a  little 
quiet  and  only  very  fancy  nearby  turkeys  ex¬ 
ceeded  45c  lb.  in  a  jobbing  way.  Poor  to  good 
turkeys  were  quoted  30  to  40c,  and  old  toms 
30  to  35c  lb.  Fresh-killed  fowl  held  steady, 
heavy  fowl,  barreled-packed  ranging  32  to  33c, 
and  medium  sizes  28  to  31c  a  lb.  Chickens 
were  irregular,  mixed  sizes  in  barrels  averaging 
about  38c.  Ducks  were  weak,  with  prices 
ranging  23  to  28c  a  lb.  Geese  were  also  quiet 
at  20  to  25c  a  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  were  ample  offerings  of  hay  which 
were  mostly  undergrades.  On  such  an  under¬ 
tone  of  weakness  prevailed,  No.  2  Timothy  sell¬ 
ing  $17.50  to  $18  a  ton,  and  No.  3,  $15  to 
$15.50  a  ton.  No.  1  Timothy  clover  mixed 
was  quoted  up  to  $17  a  ton.  Receipts  of  straw 
were  rather  light  but  adequate  for  trade  needs, 
best  straight  rye  averaging  $19  a  ton,  and 
wheat  and  oat  straw  averaged  $14  a  ton. 

B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
62c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  60c;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
70c;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  45c.  (Minimum  weight, 
all  eggs,  per  doz.,  24  oz.) 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c;  cottage,  roll,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk.— Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass  5c,  qt.  7c;  skimmed  milk,  qt.,  5c; 
sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — (All  home  and  south¬ 
ern  grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  4e!  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  new  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  3c;  cabbage,  red,  head,  6c;  new  car¬ 
rots,  bch.,  5c;  celery,  3  bchs.,  25c;  cauliflower, 
lb.,  12%c;  endive,  lb.,  8c;  horseradish,  %  pt., 
15c;  horseradish  root,  lb.,  10c;  leek,  bch.,  5c; 
lettuce,  Iceland,  head,  5c;  onions,  pk.,  30c;  pie 
pumpkins,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  new  potatoes,  pk.,  25c; 
parsley,  bcli.,  10c;  peppers,  doz.,  25c;  potatoes, 
bu.,  85c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  radishes,  bch.,  5c; 
salsify,  bch.,  10c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach, 
pk.,  39c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4c;  turnips,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  38c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb.,  40c;  geese,  lb., 
35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  35c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  32c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  head  cheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  20c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  26c; 
hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  bacon, 
sliced,  lb.,  45c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork 
loins,  lb.,  28c;  whole  hams,  lb.,  35c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.,  25c;  cider  vinegar, 
gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar,  lb., 
35c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet  cider,  gal., 
40c;  strawberry  plants,  per  100,  75c;  hickory 
nuts,  qt.,  15c;  cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  25  to  35c;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  25  to  32c;  dressed,  lb., 
40  to  45c;  springers,  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
Leghorn,  lb.,  25c;  heavy,  lb.,  30  to  33c;  squabs, 
pair,  75c  to  $1;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  45  to  55c; 
dressed,  lb.,  60  to  70c;  butter,  lb.,  55  to  65c; 
eggs,  60  to  70c;  grade  A,  24-doz.  cases,  $18; 
fancy  white,  $19;  unclassified.  $15.50  to  $17; 
retail,  70c;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  55  to  60c;  ducks’ 
eggs,  doz.,  75c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu.,  $1;  cab¬ 
bage,  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  60c;  honey,  qt. 
60  to  75c,  cap  25c;  lettuce,  crate,  75c  to  $1.65; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.50;  onions,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$2:  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  bu., 
65  to  70c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  60c;  rutabagas, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3%c;  turnips, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  endive,  doz.,  50c. 

Fruits.- — -Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3.75;  pears,  bu., 
$1  to  $2.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $12  to  $14; 
wheat,  new,  bu.,  $1.50;  pork,  light,  lb.,  16c; 
heavy,  15c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Buying  in  general  has  been  quiet  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Produce  Markets.  As  a  result  the  moderately 
light  offerings  of  most  produce  have  been  ample, 
with  price  weakness  evident  in  certain  lines, 
such  as  apples,  celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  and 
eggs.  The  potato  market  continues  inactive  at 
unchanged  prices. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best.  Native  Baldwins,  ord.,  50c  to  $1;  fancy, 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  extra  fancy.  $2  to  $2.25.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  ord.,  $1.50  to  $2.50:  fancy,  $2.75  to 
$3.35;  extra  fancy,  $3.50  to  $3.85  std.  bu.  box. 
U.  S.  1,  2%  to  3-in.  Va.  Yorks,  $1.50;  Stay- 
mans,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Unclassified,  $1  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  $1.50  to  $1.85;  few  $2  std.  bu.  box. 
Cal.,  crts.,  bchd.,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  Savoy,  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.75  bbl.;  N.  Y. 
Danish,  100-lb.  sacks,  mostly  $2.40  to  $2.50. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  cut  off,  $1.25  to  $1.85  std.  bu.  box;  Cal., 
crts.,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best.  Native,  18  bchs.,  white,  $1.75  to  $2.25; 
Pascal,  $3  to  $4.25  std.  bu.  box;  N.  Y.,  2-3 
crts.,  best,  $3  to  $3.50;  Cal.,  crts.,  mostly  $5 
to  $6. 

Cauliflower. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Cal.,  crts.,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  %-bbl.  crts.,  $4  to  $4.75;  %  bbls.,  $7.50 
to  $9;  few  fancy,  $9.50. 

Cucumbers.- — Supplies  light,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  50-70  cukes,  med.  to  No.  1,  $6  to  $11; 
fancy,  mostly  $12  std.  bu.  box,  few  higher. 

Lettuce.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  H.  H.,  ord.,  18  heads,  35  to  60c;  few 
best  higher.  Cal.,  $2  to  $3.50  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  and  Pa.  fancy,  75c  to  $1.25  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  yellows,  fair.  $1.50  to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box; 
Mass.,  100  lbs.,  ord.,  $2.75  to  $3.50;  Valencias, 
Spanish,  $2.50  to  $2.65  %  cs. ;  Ind.,  bags,  $5 
100  lbs.;  Mich.,  100  lbs.,  fancy,  $5;  ord.,  $3  bag. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Me.,  100-lb.  bags  Gr.  Mts.,  $1.10  to  $1.20. 

Spinach.- — Supplies  modemte,  demand  fair  for 
best.  Md.  and  Va,,  bu.  bskt.,  Savoy,  mostly 
75  to  90e. 


Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  Blue  Hubbard,  $55  to  $60  ton;  Blue  Hub¬ 
bard,  $1.75  to  $2.25  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
II.  II.,  mostly  12%  to  22c  lb.;  Cal.,  lugs,  best 
$2  to  $2.50,  poorer  lower. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  1’.  T.  and  Ruta,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.; 
1’.  E.  I.  Iiutas,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Mass.  AVhite 
Capes,  $1.25  to  $2  100  lbs. 

Hay.— Supplies  plentiful,  demand  quiet;  mar¬ 
ket  dull.  No.  1  Timothy,  $24.50  to  $25.50; 
Eastern,  $18  to  $22.  Clover,  mixed,  $22  to  $23 
ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery,  extras, 
51c;  firsts,  47  to  50c;  seconds,  45  to  46c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown,  extras,  60c;  mixed  colors,  59c;  white, 
extras,  58c  doz.;  fresh  eastern,  extras,  56c; 
undergrades,  35  to  40c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  extras,  fresh, 
26  to  27c;  firsts,  new,  25  to  26c;  extras,  held, 
31%  to  32c;  firsts,  held,  28  to  30c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.- — N.  Y.  and  Mich  pea,  $9.50  to 
$10;  Cal.,  small  white,  $9.50  to  $9.75;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $9.25  to  $9.50;  Red  Kidney,  $8.75  to  $9; 
Limas,  $11.50  to  $12  100-lb.  sacks. 

AVool. — Market  quiet,  demand  less  active.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  domestic  at  Boston  for  week  ending 
Dec.  7,  1928,  1,141,600  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  46c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing,  51  to  52c; 
clothing,  43  to  44c;  %  blood,  combing,  56c; 
clothing,  51  to  52c;  %  blood,  combing,  54  to 
55c;  clothing,  45  to  47c;  low  %  blood,  48  to  49c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  $1.10  to 
$1.15;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03;  %  blood,  combing, 
$1.08  to  $1.10;  clothing,  97c  to  $1;  %  blood, 
combing,  $1  to  $1.05;  clothing,  92  to  97c;  % 
blood,  combing,  93  to  96c;  clothing,  80  to  85c; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  82  to  87c.  Terr,  mostly, 
combing,  $1.12  to  $1.15;  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05; 
%  blood,  combing,  $1.08  to  $1.12;  clothing,  98c 
to  $1.03;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.02  to  $1.07; 
clothing,  95c  to  98c;  %  blood,  combing,  96c  to 
$1;  clothing,  90  to  93c;  low  %  blood,  combing, 

I  87  to  90c, 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Both  eggs  and  poultry  show  declines.  Apples 
are  in  good  supply  and  hold  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter  firm;  cream¬ 
ery,  prints,  57  to  58c;  tubs.  54  to  55c;  firsts, 
47  to  53c.  Cheese,  steady;  new  flats,  longhorn, 
brick,  27  to  28c;  limburger,  32  to  33c;  brick, 
Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs  lower;  nearby  fancy, 
57  to  60c;  grade  A,  45  to  50c;  grade  B,  35  to 
38c;  grade  C,  29  to  31c;  unclassified,  40  to  50c; 
pullets,  35  to  42c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  lower;  fowls,  25  to  32c;  old 
roosters,  21  to  22c;  chickens,  38  to  40c;  ducks, 
30  to  33c;  geese,  25  to  30c;  turkeys,  38  to  53c. 
Live  poultry  easier;  fowls,  23  to  29c;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  19  to  20c;  ducks,  26  to  29c;  geese,  24  to 
26c;  springers,  23  to  29c;  turkeys,  23  to  45c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples  steady;  Wealthy, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Greening,  bu  $1  to  $1.75;  Rus¬ 
set,  Baldwin,  Ilubbardson,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Cran¬ 
berry  Pippin,  Grimes  Gold,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Snow, 
$1.15  to  $1.85;  Alexander,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  King, 
$1.25  to  $2;  Northern  Spy,  $1.25  to  $2.50;  Spit- 
zenberg,  $1.25  to  $2.75;  Delicious,  western  box, 
$2.75  to  $3;  Rome  Beauty,  32.25  to  $2.75;  Jona¬ 
than,  $2  to  $2.25.  Potatoes  steady;  home-grown, 
bu..  35  to  75c;  150-lb.  sack,  $1.65  to  $2;  sweets, 
Md.,  hpr. ,  $1.35  to  $1.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans  steady;  pea,  cwt., 
$9.50  to  $10;  medium,  $10  to  $10.50;  red  kidney, 
$11  to  $12;  marrow,  $12  to  $12.50;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $12  to  $14.  Onions  higher;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  100-lb.  sack,  $3.50  to  $4.75; 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  to  $1.90. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$3.75  to  $4;  grapes,  Cal.,  Malaga,  lug,  $1.50  to 
$2;  Tokay,  $1.75  to  $2;  honeydews,  Cal.,  crt., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  pears,  home-grown,  bu.,  75c  to 
$2;  quinces,  bu.,  50c  to  $1. 

Vegetables.- — Beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  25c;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1.15 
to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  cauliflower, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1.50;  celery,  doz.,  50c  to  $1;  cucum¬ 
bers,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2.50  to  $3;  lettuce,  box,  80c 
to  $1;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.25; 
oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs.,  75c  to  90e;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30  to 
$1.65;  peas,  Cal.,  crt.,  $7  to  $7.50;  pumpkins, 
bu.,  50  to  60c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  30c; 
spinach,  bu.,  65c  to  $1;  squash,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  turnir 
bu.  45  to  85c;  watercress,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c. 

Sweets. — Honey  firm;  clover.  24-section  case, 
$5  to  $6;  white,  $4.50  to  $5;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3. 
Maple  syrup  steady;  light,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
dark,  $1.60  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay  easy;  Timothy,  loose,  ton,  $16  to 
$17;  clover,  mixed,  $12  to  $14;  oat  straw,  $10 
to  $11;  wheat  bran,  cariot,  $38;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $37;  red  dog,  $42.50;  cottonseed  meal, 
36%  protein,  $48.25;  oilmeal,  34%,  $59.50;  hom¬ 
iny,  $41;  gluten,  $46.50;  oatfeed,  $19.75. 

C.  H.  B. 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

These  figures  are  supplied  by  courtesy  of  the 
Connecticut  Market  Bulletin,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Hartford. 

Bridgeport,  Dee.  8. — Fruits  and  Vegetables: 
Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  A2%-in., 
bbl.,  $4.50  to  $6  King,  14  qts.,  75c  to  $1;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  14  qts.,  $1.50  to  $2;  Greenings,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  A2%-in„  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $6  Northern 
Spy,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  No.  2  and  drops,  14  qts., 
40  to  60c;  cranberries,  %-bbl.  box,  $8  to  $9.50; 
oranges,  176-216,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  beets,  bu., 

$1.25  to  $1.50;  cauliflower,  doz.  crate,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  carrots,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  celery,  12-stalk 
bun.,  75c  to  $1;  kale,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  lettuce, 
doz.,  $1  to  $1.25;  onions,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.65; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1; 
2  bu.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  pumpkins, 
Sugar,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25;  rutabagas,  100  lbs., 
$1.75  to  $2;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  squash, 
lb.,  3  to  4c;  turnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.  Poultry 
and  Dairy. — Chickens,  live,  lb.,  28  to  32c; 
dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  ducks,  dressed,  lb.,  28 
to  30c;  fowl,  dressed,  lb.,  30  to  36c;  live,  lb., 
28  to  34c;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  45  to  48c;  dressed, 
lb.,  63  to  65c;  dressed,  West,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
eggs,  Conn.,  newlaid  fancy,  72  to  75c;  Conn,  spe¬ 
cial,  No.  1,  68  to  70c;  Conn,  special  No.  2,  52 
to  56c;  Conn,  extra,  65  to  68c;  Conn,  gathered, 
63  to  65c;  western,  38  to  60c;  butter,  92  score, 
lb.,  50  to  54c. 

Hartford,  Dec.  10. — Fruits  and  Vegetables; 
Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  A2%-in., 
bbl.,  $4  to  $5;  McIntosh,  14  qts.,  $1.60  to  $2; 
Greenings,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  A2%-in.,  bbl.,  $3 
to  $4.25;  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  No. 
2  and  drops,  14  qts.,  35  to  50c;  cranberries,  %- 
bbl.  box,  $8  to  $9.60;  oranges,  Florida,  176-216, 
$3.75  to  $5;  beets,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  cauliflower, 
doz. -crate,  $2.75  to  $3;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  celery,  12- 
stalk  bun.,  75c  to  $1-  kale,  bu.,  85c  to  $1;  let¬ 
tuce,  doz.,  75e  to  $1.25;  onions,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.65; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  potatoes,  bu.,  75  to 
85c;  2  bu.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.50  to  $1.70;  pump¬ 
kins,  Sugar,  doz.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  rutabaga,  100 
lbs.,  $1.40  to  $1.75;  spinach,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.25; 
squash,  lb.,  3  to  5c;  turnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50. 
Poultry  and  Dairy. — Chicken,  live,  lb.,  27  to 
32c;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  48c;  ducks,  dressed, 
lb.,  30  to  35c;  fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  30  to  36c; 
live,  lb.,  23  to  30c;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  35  to 
45c;  dressed,  lb.,  60  to  65c-  dressed.  AVest,  lb., 
40  to  48e;  eggs,  Conn,  newlaid  fancy,  68  to 
70c;  Conn,  special  No.  1.  63  to  65c;  Conn,  spe¬ 
cial  No.  2,  48  to  55c;  Conn,  extra,  60  to  62c; 
Conn,  gathered,  55  to  60c:  western,  38  to  55c; 
butter,  92  score,  lb.,  51  to  56c. 
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Doings  at  Long  Acres 

Those  old  fellows  who  gave  it  the  name 
“Squaw  Winter”  sure  must  have  thought 
squaws  were  tough  birds.  When  the 
snow  is  whistling  around  the  corner  driv¬ 
en  by  a  50-mile  wind  right  off  the  North 
Foie,'  when  I  have  to  dig  out  my  sheep- 
lined  coat  and  wonder  how  I  can  raise 
the  price  for  a  new  pair  of  felt  boots  and 
rubbers,  when  I  jump  into  bed  and  the 
sheets  feel  like  someone  has  ironed  them 
with  an  icicle,  then  I  am  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  that  Squaw  Winter  is  a 
mighty  good  imitation  of  the  real  thing. 

When  we  build  our  new  house — maybe 
there  should  be  an  if  as  well  as  a  when, 
but  anyway  we  are  planning  to  build 
sometime  when  we  get  rich  enough — yes 
sir,  when  we  build  I  shall  buy  a  double- 
barrelled  shotgun,  load  it  to  the  muzzle 
with  beans  and  stand  near  the  carpenter 
who  puts  in  the  windows.  If  he  puts  one 
in  which  will  not  raise  or  lower  with 
ease,  bang,  and  another  villain  will  bite 
the  dust,  or  anyway  feel  the  beans.  These 
fierce  thoughts  are  inspired  by  a  recent 
experience.  Years  ago  we  replaced  >  the 
old  small-pane  windows  by  new  casings 
and  windows  with  single  panes.  V  e 
especially  instructed  the  carpenter  to  in¬ 
sure  the  sash  moving  easily  up  or  down, 
but  did  he  do  so?  That  villain  fixed 
those  windows  so  that  they  are  worse 
than  those  in  a  passenger  car.  Only  dur¬ 
ing  the  driest  weather  are  we  able  to 
budge  one.  The  other  day  I  wished  to 
remove  a  window  and  put  on  new  putty. 
I  got  the  ax,  hammer,  crowbar  and  chisel, 
but  after  working  an  hour  and  cracking 
a  pane  I  gave  it  up  and  put  up  a  long 
ladder  outside  to  reach  the  window.  We 
had  two  different  spells  of  putting  in  new 
windows,  and  two  different  carpenters, 
but  the  second  was  even  worse  than  the 
first.  The  Missus  is  usually  calm  and 
peaceful,  but  when  she  attempts  to  raise 
a  window  I  sneak  for  the  back  of  the 
farm,  as  I  know  right  well  there  will  be 
an  explosion. 

I  know  now  why  so  many  men  wait 
until  they  are  quite  old  before  building 
the  house  of  their  dreams,  but  I  used  to 
wonder  why  they  waited.  Raising  a 
family,  especially  if  you  wish  to  give  the 
children  any  advantages  of  education, 
absorbs  the  income  so  entirely  that  the 
old  house  must  do  until  they  are  grown 
up  and  expense  slackens  to  the  point 
where  saving  is  possible.  I  knew  a  man 
in  Indiana  who  moved  to  town  and  built 
an  immense  house,  about  the  biggest  in 
town,  and  rooms  enough  to  serve  as  hotel. 
We  all  wondered  why  he  did  so,  as  his 
children  were  all  grown  and  married,  but 
I  know  now  just  how  he  felt.  He  had 
lived  all  his  days  in  a  house  which  was 
too  small  for  comfort,  and  had  dreamed 
of  a  house  big  enough  so  that  he  might 
have  one  room  which  lie  could  call  his 
own.  I  feel  the  same  way  about  it.  I 
long  for  a  big  room  equipped  with  many 
shelves  for  books,  filing  cabinets  for  clip¬ 
pings,  a  huge  desk  with  oodles  of  draw¬ 
ers  and  pigeon-holes  and  most  of  all,  a 
spring  lock  on  the  door  so  no  woman  can 
ever  get  in  to  “clean  up  the  room  and 
thereby  lose  everything  I  deem  of  value 
and,  oh  yes,  I  want  sound-proof  windows 
and  doors,  but  law  me,  I  do  my  writing 
on  the  general  reading  table  after  shoving 
aside  a  small  mountain  of  papers  and 
magazines,  my  treasured  books  are  up¬ 
stairs  in  a  corner  of  the  boys’  bedroom, 
and  Calvin  is  scooting  across  the  floor 
right  now  making  noise  enough  to  shame 
a  freight  train,  while  I  shall  have  to  hur¬ 
ry  to  get  this  finished  before  the  other 
three  children  come  from  school  and  start 
a  chatter  worse  than  a  meeting  of  the 
ladies’  aid.  One  thing  I  have  noticed  is 
that  so  many  men  build  the  long-wished- 
for  new  house  and  then  live  but  a  short 
time  to  enjoy  it.  Is  that  because  they 
are  so  old  before  they  have  enough  to 
build,  or  do  they  let  down  mentally  and 
spiritually  with  nothing  more  to  plan 
for?  Whenever  a  man  spends  all  his 
time  talking  about  what  he  has  done  in¬ 
stead  of  what  he  intends  to  do,  he  is 
about  through  with  this  vale  of  tears. 
Psy  (sigh )  eliologists  tells  us  that  building 
air  castles  is  bad  for  the  mind  but  I 
would  rather  build  a  million  air  castles 
than  stagnate  in  one  that  is  already 
built.  Our  new  house  is  not  entirely 
an  air  castle  though,  as  we  have  a_  sav¬ 
ings  account  started  and  drawing  inter¬ 
est  for  that  very  purpose,  but  I  shall  not 
tell  you  the  amount,  or  you  might  snicker. 
Anyway,  it  is  a  mighty  fine  feeling  to 
have  dollars  working  for  me  instead  of 
working  for  them  as  I  have  done  so  long. 
We  are  interested  in  house  plans  as  il¬ 
lustrated  in  some  of  the  magazines  which 
reach  us,  but  we  have  to  laugh  over  some 
of  them.  Does  anyone  ever  really  build 
those  English  style  cottages  with  roof 
as  sharp  as  a  knife  and  peaks  in  all  di¬ 
rections?  They  look  ridiculous  to  us, 
but  someone  must  build  them. 

A  very  interesting  letter  from  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  reader  describes  the  valley  in 
which  he  lives  and  intimates  that  there 
is  considerable  lagging  behind.  It  is.  amaz¬ 
ing  how  a  community  may  lag  behind  be¬ 
cause  it  is  shut  in  by  mountain  ranges, 
even  though  it  may  be  close  to  a  large 
city.  This  valley  is  near  Reading.  The 
writer  tells  about  the  old  oaken  bucket 
which  not  only  hangs  in  the  well  but  ac¬ 
tually  hangs  on  the  end  of  a  sweep.  I 
had  not  thought  there  was  a  well  sweep 
still  in  use  anywhere  in  the  country,  but 
here  is  one  right  in  a  most  progressive 
State. 

At  one  time  I  belonged  to  the  Penn¬ 
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sylvania  National  Guard,  and  made  a 
camp  for  two  weeks  in  Lebanon  County, 
where  we  marched  back  and  forth  over 
the  hills  and  plains,  so  I  know  a  little 
about  that  land.  One  thing  the  farmers 
did  was  to  sell  all  their  ancient  cows  to 
our  quartermaster,  who  issued  them  as 
fresh  beef.  A  man  with  cast-iron  teeth 
couldn’t  have  made  a  dent  in  that  beef, 
so  we  concluded  those  cows  must  have 
been  the  original  ones  which  came  out 
of  Noah’s  ark. 

The  plow  is  laid  by  for  the  Winter.  I 
made  a  number  of  grape  posts  in  the 
wood-lot,  and  thereby  saved  many  dol¬ 
lars  by  not  buying  posts ;  the  barn  loft 
is  stuffed  with  Alfalfa  which  I  bought 
recently,  Valentine  is  bawling  for  her 
supper  just  because  the  day  is  cloudy 
and  she  thinks  it  is  evening.  The  pul¬ 
lets  are  beginning  to  lay,  so  once  more 
a  fresh  egg  adorns  my  plate  occasionally. 
All  is  well,  and  the  goose,  no,  he  does 
not  hang  high  yet,  as  we  are  saving  him 
for  Christmas,  but  the  ducks  will  soon 
be  only  a  pleasant  memory.  L.  B.  B. 

News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

Peach  spraying  in  our  orchard  was 
complete  on  December  4.  The  foreman 
remembered  spraying  them  last  February 
with  the  mud  to  his  shoetops  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  decided  that  now  was  as  good 
a  time  as  any,  particularly  since  the 
ground  was  nice  and  solid.  There  were 
many  red  spider  mite  eggs  on  some  of 
these  peach  trees,  which  shows  that  there 
is  a  heavy  infestation  of  them  in  the  ap¬ 
ples  alongside. 

Considerable  anxiety  is  being  shown 
over  the  mouse  situation  as  it  will  exist 
this  Winter  in  this  State.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  June  16  mentioned  a  loss  of  about  125 
trees  of  the  Nero  apple  alone  in  one 
Franklin  County  orchard.  Subsequent 
check-ups  in  this  same  orchard  revealed 
500  trees  out  of  1,800  at  least  partially 
mouse  girdled.  All  these  were  bridge 
grafted  in  the  usual  way  and  earth  was 
mounded  up  over  the  grafts.  Mice  got 
into  the  mounds  and  regirdled  many  of 
the  trees,  working  both  on  the  grafts  and 
also  more  extensively  on  the  trunks  be¬ 
low  the  original  injury.  This  next  Spring, 
these  will  be  re-grafted,  although  the 
labor  will  cost  more  than  before.  In  that 
one  county  alone,  enough  strychnine  bait 
has  been  distributed  to  protect  about 
190.000  trees  and  indications  are  that 
more  of  the  growers  will  be  forced  to 
this  means  of  defense  in  their  sod  or¬ 
chards. 

Several  cases  of  Fall  blooming  of  fruit 
trees  have  been  noted  lately.  Pottstown 
possesses  a  pear  tree  which  bloomed  in 
mid-November,  while  Philadelphia  ex¬ 
hibited  a  Japanese  crabapple  tree  forced 
into  bloom  by  the  intense  light  and  heat 
from  large  searchlights  in  the  grounds 
where  it  was  growing.  These  and  most 
similar  cases  probably  are  the  result  of 
some  conditions  breaking  up  the  so-called 
rest  period.  Injuries  of  various  kinds 
have  been  known  to  cause  this  same  pre¬ 
mature  display. 

The  recent  New  York  City  sales  of 
western  apples  at  the  same  or  lower 
prices  than  eastern  apples  of  equal  grade 
have  been  the  cause  of  much  satisfaction 
among  Pennsylvania  fruit  men.  The 
western  growers  are  struggling  for  low¬ 
er  freight  rates  which  will  help  them 
keep  on  top  of  the  market  if  they  are 
successful  in  their  fight. 

A  study  of  apple  grades  and  sizes  as 
related  to  price,  based  upon  records  of 
Massachusetts  orchards,  has  been  made 
by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  This  showed  that  size  is  of  minor 
importance  in  the  case  of  Gravenstein, 
Wagener  and  Wealthy  but  Baldwin  and 
McIntosh  prices  indicated  a  decided 
preference  on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
for  the  larger  sizes.  The  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a 
summary  of  some  of  the  factors  influenc¬ 
ing  prices  on  the  Boston  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket  in  another  publication. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  just  sent  out  an  article  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  relatively  new  pest  of  straw¬ 
berries.  This  is  called  the  Cyclamen  mite, 
and  has  been  known  for  nearly  30  years 
as  a  serious  greenhouse  pest  of  Cyclamen. 
Chrysanthemum,  Delphinium,  snapdrag¬ 
on,  geranium  and  other  plants.  Not  un¬ 
til  recently  has  it  been  considered  a  seri¬ 
ous  field  pest  in  the  United  States.  In 
1928  several  infestations  of  widely  scat¬ 
tered  strawberry  fields  were  noted.  Co¬ 
operation*  has  been  requested  in  locating 
all  infestations  on  this  latter  crop. 

A  recent ‘article  in  this  paper  gives  the 
New  York  State  opinion  of  the  Cortland 
apple.  Pennsylvania  ideas  concerning 
this  variety  were’  well  summarized  on 
November  27  when  more  than  60  represen¬ 
tative  growers  of  this  State  examined 
this  variety  and  compared  it  in  all  ways 
with  McIntosh.  Just  one  of  them  said 
he  would  plant  this  variety  either  with 
or  instead  of  McIntosh.  The  common 
opinion  was  that  Cortland  resembled  Ben 
Davis  more  than  was  necessary  or  de¬ 
sired,  although  it  was  admitted  that 
there  are  many  worse  apples  than  this 
newer  variety.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
pass  on  it  as  it  grows  in  New  York 
State  or  anywhere  else.  It  just  isn’t 
wanted  here  under  our  Pennsylvania  con¬ 
ditions. 

Our  self-mixing  duster  has  returned 
from  the  factory,  where  the  troublesome 
belt  drive  has  been  replaced  with  a  di¬ 


rect  drive.  We  anticipate  a  much  more 
pleasant  Spring  and  Summer  as  a  result 
when  we  are  riding  the  duster  up  and 
down  the  tree  rows.  This  change  will 
save  much  time,  material  and  temper 
without  a  doubt.  R.  H.  sudds. 

Center  Co.,  Pa. 

Raising  Bulbous  or  Peren¬ 
nial  Seedlings 

Raising  perennials  and  greenhouse 
plants  from  seed  is  a  hobby  I  have  been 
following  for  more  years  than  I  care  to 
remember  sometimes.  Tritoma  and 
Tigridias  I  have  mentioned,  so  I  will  tell 
how  we  have  succeeded  with  Hyacinthus 
candicans,  regal  lilies,  Tritomas  and 
Japanese  Iris. 

Most  perennials  are  a  little  slower  to 
germinate  than  annuals,  and  the  soil 
must  not  be  allowed  to  dry  out,  neither 
should  it  be  exposed  to  heavy  rains ; 
therefore  we  use  wooden  boxes  or  some¬ 
times  tubs  or  flower  pots  from  four  to 
six  inches  deep  for  these  seeds.  All  these 
seeds  can  be  covered  with  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  of  sandy  loam,  and  in  our  latitude 
(about  20  miles  north  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  line)  we  sow  the  last  week  in  May 
and  set  the  boxes  “underneath  the  old 
apple  tree.”  In  a  week  or  10  days  the 
plants  begin  to  appear  and  when  three 
or  four  inches  high  some  are  removed  to 
the  perennial  border  and  then  in  Win¬ 
ter  buried  under  a  foot  of  mulch  and  the 
others  are  left  in  the  boxes  and  set  in 
a  dark  cellar  the  first  Winter. 

I  have  seed  of  the  coral  Siberian  lily 
sent  by  a  friend,  and  she  writes  they  are 
easily  grown  from  seed. 

If  one  has  a  bed  on  purpose  for  a 
nursery  of  perennial  seedlings,  the  time 
and  amount  of  soil  over  seeds  is  the  same 
and  a  piece  of  corrugated  pasteboard  can 
be  used  as  protection  from  the  sun  from 
9  A.  M.  till  4  P.  M.  I  like  an  old  piece 
of  burlap  as  a  cover  and  then  sprinkle 
this  two  or  three  times  a  day  if  the 
weather  should  be  very  hot  and  dry. 

Anyone  who  has  grown  Petunias  can 
grow  Oxalis.  The  seeds  are  something 
alike,  so  a  cigar  box  of  soil  sandy  enough 
so  it  won’t  pack  is  needed.  Draw  tiny 
rows,  sow  seed  sparingly,  cover  very 
lightly,  cover  the  box  with  three  or  four 
thicknesses  of  damp  paper,  but  remove 
this  and  air  and  sun  the  soil  an  hour 
each  day.  Water  carefully  so  as  not  to 
dislodge  the  seeds  and  they  do  the  rest 
cheerfully. 

Canna  or  Indian  shot  is  well  named ; 
of  all  the  seeds  I  have  struggled  with 
these  are  the  hardest ;  the  hard  black 
covering  must  be  cut  or  filed  through  or 
they  won’t  grow.  When  a  tiny  white 
spot  shows  through  the  black,  attack  an¬ 
other  seed ;  don’t  cut  or  file  your  fin¬ 
gers,  and  when  all  are  finished,  nearly  fill 
a  glass  with  water  fully  as  warm  as  your 
hand,  put  in  the  Indian  shot  and  keep  as 
warm  as  when  the  seeds  are  put  in  the 
glass,  if  you  can,  and  let  remain  24  hours. 
Remove  and  plant  each  seed  in  a  four  or 
six-inch  pot.  These  should  be  started 
late  in  February  or  early  March  and 
nearly  every  seed  will  grow.  The  Oxalis 
started  March  1  bloomed  in  midsummer. 

Other  bulbous  plants  starting  readily 
from  seed  are  Crocus  and  grape  hyacinth. 
I  do  not  remove  the  blooms  from  these 
so  they  ripen  seed  and  come  promiscuous¬ 
ly  all  through  the  roses  and  shrubs. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Wintering  Vinca 

I  have  12  strong,  hardy  Yinca  vines 
that  I  have  had  in  my  flower  boxes  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer.  I  want  to  bring  them 
in  and  keep  them  till  next  year.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  I  may  do  this?  Can  I  keep 
them  in  the  cellar?  Shall  I  cut  off  the 
foliage,  or  what  is  the  way  to  do? 

Waterbury,  Conn.  H.  R. 

There  are  two  trailing  Vincas  used 
freely  in  porch  boxes  and  hanging  bas¬ 
kets  ;  one  is  the  hardy  Vinca  minor,  com¬ 
monly  called  myrtle,  and  the  other  V. 
major,  which  is  not  usually  hardy  in  the 
North.  The  hardy  Vinca,  which  has 
smaller  leaves,  is  chiefly  used  in  land¬ 
scape  or  cemetery  planting,  but  is  also 
used  in  porch  boxes ;  not  so  much,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  tender  variety,  which  is  a 
very  satisfactory  greenhouse  plant,  a 
handsome  form  of  it  having  beautifully 
variegated  leaves.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  could  not  be  stored  in  a  cellar 
over  Winter,  if  not  too  warm.  We  should 
plant  in  boxes  of  soil,  give  as  much  light 
as  the  cellar  permitted,  and  water 
sparingly  at  intervals,  so  that  it  was  not 
entirely  dried  out.  Do  not  cut  off  the 
tops  now,  but  remove  dead  vines  in 
Spring,  and  start  into  growth  before 
setting  in  the  boxes  again. 


Willie  :  “Did  Mr.  Edison  make  the 
first  talking  machine,  pa?”  Pa:  “No, 
my  son.  God  made  the  first  talking  ma¬ 
chine,  but  Edison  made  the  first  one  that 
could  be  shut  off.” — Bell  Telephone  News. 


Husband  :  “I  do  wish,  Althea,  that 
ye’d  stop  living  beyond  our  means  to  im¬ 
press  the  Smythes,  simply  because  they’re 
living  beyond  their  means  to  impress  us.” 
• — Punch. 


“What  are  your  charges  doctor?” 
“Ten  dollars  a  visit.”  “But  we  don’t 
want  you  to  come  on  a  visit ;  we  only 
need  you  about  ten  minutes.” — Pathfind¬ 
er. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Size :  3  x  6 — Glazed 

m  .  $2.95 

m  .  .  $3.65 

3  or  5  Rows  of  Glass 

Open  if  you  wish. 

1  ^lear  White  Pine  -  Hardwood  Cross  Bar 

Buy  Goods  Direct  from  Our  Mills. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
BEM1S  ROAD  FITCHBURG,  MASS. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women),  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sola 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

^  FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 
Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  ns  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

We  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
etc.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  pries  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fnr  ComDany 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


KILL  RATS 

Without  Endangering  Your 
Livestock,  Poultry,  Cats  or  Dogs 

USE  GENUINE 

Red  Squill  Powder 

Recommended  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  an  Effective  Raticide 


%-lb.  can  $1.00 
1-lb.  can  -  $1.75 
5-lb.  can  -  $7.00 


PREPAID 


Inquiries  Solicited  from  Dealers 

ASIA  DRUG  COMPANY,  INC. 
236  Water  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Fence 

J&th* 

■  PER 
H  RUNNING 

^  F0°T 


DIRECT  26 

from  FACTORY  to  FARM 

Over  a  million  customers  save  a  lot  of  money 
every  year  by  sending  their  orders  to  Brown 
when  they  need  F arm  or  Poultry  Fence,  Gates, 
Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Metal  and  Roll  Roof¬ 
ing,  Paint,  Stoves,  Heaters,  Furnaces,  Separa¬ 
tors,  Tires,  Baby  Chicks,  Brooders,  etc. 

Send  for  NEW  Bargain  CATALOG 

See  the  low  prices  my  straight  line  Selling  Plan 
makes  possible  —  a  saving  of  about  one-third 
usual  cost.  Quality  highest — everything  guar¬ 
anteed.  I  pay  all  freight  charges.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery — goods  shipped  within  24  hours.  Write 
for  Free  Catalog  NOW — Jim  Brown. 

TheBrownFence& Wire  Co., Dept.  4326,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


EVERY  MONTH 
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Get  the 
Habit  of 
Mailing 
Deposits 
Regularly  ! 


4rV2% 


Send  for  our  new,  illustrated  booklet,  “The  Safest 
Bank  Messenger  in  the  World,”  telling  all  about 
our  convenient  “banking  by  mail”  method. 

Dividend  Paid 
Oct.  1st,  1928 

Assets  over 
$37,000,000.00 
and  over  55,000 
Depositors. 

!■■■■"■  Mail  this  slip  today 

National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  ■ 
booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  * 
World.”  I 

■ 

.  a 


Interest 

Compounded 

Quarterly 

Chartered  1868 


Name 


Address . 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Countrywide  Situation 

After  months  of  backing  and  filling  the 
farm  markets  have  settled  into  a  position 
surprisingly  close  to  that  of  early  Decem¬ 
ber  a  year  ago.  That  is,  so  far  as  the 
great  staple  items  are  concerned,  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  prices  compared  with  a  year 
ago  is  not  as  great  as  it  was  in  preceding 
months  of  this  year. 

Live  stock  after  quite  a  rise  over  the 
Summer  months  sagged  back  under  the 
effect  of  the  usual  heavy  late  Fall  supply. 
The  decline  was  worse  than  expected  and 
likely  to  last  a  while  longer,  but  in  many 
other  seasons  markets  have  improved 
after  December. 

Grain  still  sells  5c  to  20c  under  Decem¬ 
ber,  1927,  but  corn  is  close  to  the  price 
at  that  time,  the  decline  applying  chiefly 
to  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  Feeds,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  higher  than  a  year  ago, 
because  the  price  depends  upon  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  mills  as  well  as  on  the  price  of 
grain.  Wheat  feeds  and  cottonseed  have 
been  going  up  this  month.  Cotton,  after 
going  down  without  much  cause,  has  re¬ 
covered  fast  and  sells  now  at  about  the 
price  of  a  year  ago.  Wool  is  5c  to  6c 
higher  this  year  and  gained  a  little  the 
past  two  weeks  owing  to  better  demand 
in  the  milling  centers.  Both  the  cotton 
and  wool  industries  show  some  signs  of 
greater  activity  and  the  result  is  to  add 
some  support  to  the  market. 

Poultry  has  been  selling  2c  to  5c  higher 
this  year,  although  the  higher  level  did 
not  apply  to  all  lines.  Dairy  products  are 
about  the  same  in  price  this  season. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  onion  holdings 
have  been  in  such  firm  hands.  Some 
States  report  growers  entirely  sold  out, 
a  most  unusual  state  of  affairs  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  For  15  States  which 
ship  most  of  the  late  onions  the  holdings 
in  growers’  hands  November  1  were  only 
1.286  cars  compared  with  over  2,000  a 
’year  ago  and  from  5,000  to  6,000  in  the 
four  years  preceding.  The  crop  itself  is 
considerably  the  lightest  in  six  years. 
Holdings  by  growers  of  course  do  not  rep¬ 
resent  all  available  stocks,  but  it  seems 
that  with  about  9,000  carloads  in  com¬ 
mercial  storage  compared  with  nearly 
15,000  a  year  ago,  the  supply  for  the  rest 
of  the  season  is  likely  to  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  .  ,  . 

Imports  of  foreign  onions  have  been 
perhaps  1,000  cars  greater  than  last  sea¬ 
son,  but  this  increase  does  not  go  iar  to 
make  up  the  estimated  deficiency.  The 
first  new  supply  is  likely  to  come  from 
Chili  toward  the  end  of  the  11  inter 
months.  Meanwhile  some  of  the  best 
stock  is  selling  not  far  below  the  $4.50 
which  the  holders  were  talking  about 
early  in  the  season,  and  some  sales  above 
that  figure  have  been  reported  in  con- 
sinning  markets*  There  is  still  a  lot  oi 
poor  stock  on  sale  and  a  wide  range  of 
prices,  mostly  $3.50  to  $4.25  in  consum¬ 
ing  centers.  Prices  are  almost  as  high  in 
the  country  as  in  the  city  because  so 
many  holders  are  waiting  for  a  further 
rise. 

The  price  of  cabbage  has  been  coming 
back  gradually  toward  the  high  level 
reached  in  October.  The  general  range  in 
late  November  in  the  cities  runs  $30  to 
$40  per  ton,  and  almost  as  high  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sections.  The  report  issued  Nov. 
20,  made  the  cabbage  owners  almost  as 
confident  as  those  who  are  holding  onions. 
Estimated  stocks,  of  long-keeping  cabbage 
in  growers’  hands  Nov.  1  'were  reported 
about  9,000  cars  compared  with  over  17,- 
000  a  year  ago  and  holdings  in  storage 
were  under  8,000  cars  compared  with 
about  15,000  last  season.  In  the  two 
principal  Winter  shipping  States,  \\  is- 
consin  seems  to  have  almost  the  usual 
quantity,  but  the  shortage  in  New  York 
is  considerable,  with  5,407  cars  reported 
as  compared  with  11,800  a  year  ago  and 
from  3,000  to  9,000  in  preceding  years. 

Apple  markets  continue  remarkably 
steady,  but  little  change  has  occurred 
since  the  beginning  of  the  season  for  Win¬ 
ter  fruit.  Apples  out  of  cold  storage 
sold  a  little  higher  than  from  common 
storage,  as  usual.  Eastern  apples  in 
bushel  baskets.range  $1.25  to  $1.85  in  the 
cities,  and  eastern  barreled  apples  mostly 
$4.50  to  $6.50.  Foreign  markets  have 
been  making  a  little  better  showing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  of  November  10,  espe¬ 
cially  at  Hamburg,  where  the  best  lots 
range  from  $6  to  nearly  $7  a  barrel. 
British  markets  are  still  somewhat  de¬ 
pressed.  G-  B.  F. 


Radio  Tube  Rejuvenators 
for  Home  Construction 

Some  time  ago  the  necessity  of  having 
radio  tubes  tested  at  intervals  of  from 
two  to  three  months  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  state  of  sensitivity  was  mentioned, 
and  further  information  in  regard  to  re¬ 
juvenation  was  promised. 

Even  though  A.  O.  operated  sets  are 
gaining  in  popularity  many  set  owners 
who  reside  in  rural  districts  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  continue  to  use  B  battery  operated 
receivers  and  will  have  TJX199  or  TJX- 
201A  tubes  which  will  need  rejuvenation 
from  time  to  time. 

The  process  of  rejuvenation  .is  a  rath¬ 
er  ticklish  procedure  and  must  be  carried 
out  with  extreme  care — otherwise  the 
tubes  may  be  killed  instead  of  cured.  No 
doubt  the  safest  way  to  carry  out  the 
reinvenation  process  is  to  use  one  of  the 
present  day  factory  built  rejuvenators  or 


trust  the  job  to  your  dealer  or  experi¬ 
enced  radio  service  man.  On  the  other 
hand  set  owners  who  live  out  in  the  coun¬ 
try  may  find  it  inconvenient  to  bring  their 
tubes  in  to  town  and  may  wTisli  to  do  the 
job  themselves  so  the  procedure  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  work  is  given.  Both  the 
A.  O.  and  D.  C.  methods  are  diagramed 
because  alternating  current  lines  do  not 
reach  all  country  districts. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  due  to  its  pulsating  nature  al¬ 
ternating  current  serves  best  for  re¬ 
juvenating,  but  direct  current  will  wTork 
quite  well  and  can  be  made  use  of  where 
alteimating  current  is  not  available.  A 
bank  of  house  lighting  batteries  can  be 
used  very  satisfactorily  as  shown  in  the 
diagram.  Briefly  stated  the  rejuvenation 


> 


For  rejuvenating  201A.  Throw  switch 
to  the  right  and  leave  on  for  SO  sec¬ 
onds  only.  The  switch  on  the  trans¬ 
former  must  he  set  for  16  volts.  For 
the  second  operation  of  seasoning,  set 
the  transformer  switch  for  8  volts, 
and  throw  switch  on  tube  base  to  the 
left.  Leave  on  for  10  minutes. 

process  makes  the  filament  more  active 
due  to  the  fact  that  more  thorium  is 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  filament  by 
this  seemingly  harsh  treatment.  Great 
care  must  be  exercised  ivhile  the  tube  is 
being  treated  in  order  to  avoid  burning 
out  the  filament.  A  glance  at  the  exces¬ 
sive  voltages  used  will  convince  one  of 
the  need  of  special  care.  Before  inserting 
the  tube  in  the  socket  for  rejuvenation  it 
would  be  well  to  measure  the  voltage 


For  rejuvenating  201A.  Throw  switch 
to  the  right  for  30  seconds  only. 
This  applies  the  flashing  voltage  of 
16  volts.  For  the  second  operation  of 
seasoning,  throw  switch  to  the  left 
and  leave  on  for  10  minutes.  This  ap¬ 
plies  8  volts  to  the  tube. 

across  the  filament  binding  posts  on  the 
socket  to  make  sure  that  the  correct 
voltage  is  being  applied.  A  watch  should 
be  used  in  timing  and  the  time  limit 
must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  voltages  given  in  the 
diagrams  are  for  201 A  tubes.  If  199 
tubes  are  to  be  rejuvenated  a  different 
set  of  voltages  must  be  used.  The  199 
tubes  should  be  flashed  for  30  seconds 
with  eight  volts  and  should  be  seasoned 
for  10  minutes  with  4%  volts.  A  rheo¬ 
stat  may  be  inserted  in  one  of  the  fila¬ 
ment  supply  leads  if  difficulty  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  obtaining  the  correct  voltage. 
The  transformer  in  the  A.  C.  method  can 
be  a  toy  transformer,  such  as  is  used  for 
stepping  down  house  lighting  current  for 
running  toy  trains. 

After  a  tube  has  been  rejuvenated  more 
than  three  times  there  is  a  tendency  for 
a  filament  to  burn  out  now  and  then. 
This  is  to  be  expected  as  the  added  strain 
on  the  filament  over  and  over  again  will 
tend  to  weaken  it.  It  should  also  be  re¬ 
membered  that  a  tube  will  not  respond  to 
treatment  indefinitely.  New  tubes  should 


be  supplied  when  an  old  tube  fails  to 
come  back  to  life.  In  order  to  avoid  com¬ 
plications  it  is  best  to  take  the  tubes  out 
of  the  receiver  and  arrange  the  apparatus 
on  a  small  base  board.  H.  K.  B. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Judge  Thacher  dis¬ 
missed  Dee.  6  in  United  States  District 
Court,  New  Y’ork,  an  action  brought  by 
descendants  of  Christopher  and  Valen¬ 
tine  Emerick  under  a  trust  fund  said  to 
have  been  established  by  their  brother, 
John  Nicholas  Emerick,  in  1815  to  re¬ 
cover  between  $30,000,000  and  $40,000,- 
000  from  the  estate  and  heirs  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  John  Jacob  Astor.  The  suit  was  dis¬ 
missed  on  the  ground  that  the  alleged 
trust  was  void  under  the  laws  in  force 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  during 
the  life  of  John  Nicholas  Emerick.  The 
question  of  whether  suit  might  be  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  heirs  of  John  Nicholas 
Emerick  himself  was  not  brought  into 
the  case.  In  establishing  the  trust  John 
Nicholas  Emerick  mentioned  his  larger 
holdings  in  real  estate  and  shipping  in  a 
general  way  and  said  he  was  turning  it 
over  to  his  partner,  John  Jacob  Astor, 
to  be  held  for  90  years,  when  it  should 
be  distribxxted  among  the  heirs  of  his 
brothers,  Christopher  and  Valentine  Em¬ 
erick.  Filing  of  the  suit  was  delayed  un¬ 
til  certain  papers  mentioned  in  the  trust 
had  been  discovered.  The  essence  of  the 
scheme.  Judge  Thacher  said  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  was  to  put  the  estate  of  John  Nichol¬ 
as  Emerick  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
living  descendants  of  his  brothers.  The 
plaintiffs  in  the  action  were  Edna  Carna¬ 
han,  John  Thomas  Emerick  and  Chris- 
tina  Campbell.  Behind  them  were  about 
900  heirs  of  the  Emerick  brothers,  who 
banded  together  in  an  association,  with 
a  membership  drawn  from  40  States  and 
two  foreign  countries. 

One  man  was  killed  outright,  two  were 
mortally  hurt  and  10  others  injured  in  an 
explosion  Dec.  6  in  the  Kill-All  Disin¬ 
fecting  Company  plant  at  422  East  108th 
St.,  New  York  City.  The  blast  wrecked 
the  one-story  building  housing  the  Kill- 
All  firm,  a  junk  yard  and  a  furring  com¬ 
pany,  and  shattered  almost  every  win¬ 
dow  within  a  radius  of  a  block. 

Dec.  6  a  demonstration  was  given  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  of  a  new  machine, 
called  the  teletypesetter,  which  sets  type 
by  telegraph.  Through  its  use,  one  man 
at  a  machine  may  be  able  to  set  type 
simultaneously  in  a  dozen  different  cities. 

Two  reports,  one  by  the  American 
nautical  adviser  appointed  to  assist  in 
the  government  inquiry  into  the  sinking 
of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  liner  Vestris  off 
the  Virginia  Capes  Nov.  12  and  the  other 
by  the  British  nautical  adviser  appointed 
to  sit  with  him,  were  read  into  the  rec¬ 
ord  Dec.  6  before  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  Francis  A.  O’Neill.  While  the 
two  reports  differ  widely  in  tone  and  in 
their  appraisal  and  interpretation  of  cer¬ 
tain  important  parts  of  the  testimony, 
they  both  charge  the  officers  of  the  crew 
with  incompetence.  Both  reports  are  in 
complete  agreement  that  the  SOS  which 
Capt.  William  J.  Carey  of  the  Vestris  did 
not  send  out  until  10  o’clock  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Nov.  12,  should  have  been  sent 
out,  at  the  very  latest,  at  4  o’clock  that 
morning,  when  Capt.  Carey  visited  the 
engine  room  and  saw  for  himself  the 
conditions  there.  Capt.  E.  P.  Jessop, 
retired  naval  officer,  who  commanded  the 
U.  S.  S.  Bridgeport  during  the  World 
War  and  was  formerly  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  Arkansas,  was  the  American 
expert  who  bitterly  criticized  the  officer 
personnel  of  the  Vestris.  Capt.  Henry 
McConkey,  Marine  Superintendent  of  the 
Cunard  Line  in  New  York,  British 
nautical  adviser  appointed  to  assist  in 
the  inquiry,  said  in  his  report  that  No. 
8  lifeboat,  when  found  to  have  a  hole  in 
it,  should  have  been  discarded  and  not 
lowered.  . 

Piracy  is  increasing  so  rapidly  m  New 
York  Harbor  that  commerce  of  the  port 
is  seriously  impaired.  A*t  least  300  pirate 
crafts  are  preying  on  commerce  in  the 
river  and  upper  and  lower  bays,  and  their 
annual  depredations  reach  ja.  very  high 
total.  The  problem  was  discussed  Dec. 
7  at  a  meeting  called  by  the  Bureau  for 
the  Suppression  of  Theft  and  Pilferage 
in  the  Maritime  Exchange  Building,  76 
Broad  St.  C.  H.  Callaghan,  president 
of  the  bureau,  presided,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  shipping,  terminal  and  rail  inter¬ 
ests  and  of  the  Federal  and  city  govern¬ 
ments  attended.  The  situation  has  be¬ 
come  so  acute,  Mr.  Callaghan  warned, 
that  reports  had  reached  his  organiza¬ 
tion  of  tribute  paid  to  waterfront  gangs 
for  protection  which  the  authorities  ap¬ 
parently  could  not  provide. 

Leader  of  a  band  of  thieves  who  have 
robbed  Catholic  churches  of  sacred  ves¬ 
sels  and  vestments  valued  at  more  than 
$100,000  in  the  last  year,  Ralph  Joseph 
Sawyer,  former  convict,  was  arrested  at 
San "  Francisco  Dec.  7.  Sawyer,  alias 
Joseph  Sauer,  confessed  to  the  robberies 
and  said  he  operated  with  three  other 
men.  All  the  stolen-  property  has  been 
recovered  from  local  antique  shops  and 
returned  to  the  churches  through  Arch¬ 
bishop  Edward  J.  Hanna. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
suing  for  $25,000,  was  awarded  $167 
damages  against  August  Agabiti,  Tren¬ 
ton  truck  driver,  Dec.  7  by  a  jury  in  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  Jersey  City.  On  Aug. 
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13,  1923,  at  the  city  line  road  crossing,  a 
mile  from  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  the  truck 
driven  by  Agabiti  struck  the  second  car 
of  a  Central  train.  The  railroad  con¬ 
tended  that  the  train  had  the  right  of 
way  and  that  the  crossing  was  protected 
by  signal.  A  counter  claim  of  $1,500  was 
thrown  out. 

J.  H.  Van  der  Royen,  Netherland 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  presented 
a  beautifully  bound  and  printed  Dutch 
Bible  from  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Netherlands  government  as  a  gift 
to  the  Cathoderal  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
New  York  City,  Dec.  9.  The  Bible  which 
was  formally  accepted  by  Bishop  William 
T.  Manning,  bears  an  inscription  stating 
that  it  is  presented  “by  her  Netherland 
majesty’s  government  as  a  proof  of  the 
interest  taken  by  the  Netherlands  in  the 
religious  life  of  America.”  Similar  gifts 
have  been  received  from  the  rulers  and 
governments  of  eight  other  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  England,  France,  Japan,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Jugoslavia 
and  Denmark. 

Martin  Van  Voorhis,  22,  of  Canton, 
O.,  a  student  aviator  in  the  Curtiss  Fly¬ 
ing  School,  was  killed  Dec.  10  when  the 
Travelair  biplane  in  which  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  solo  flight  crashed  in  a  field  near 
the  Hempstead  Turnpike,  southwest  of 
Hicksville,  Long  Island. 

WASHINGTON. — Extensive  revamp¬ 
ing  of  the  immigration  laws  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  further  restricting  the  flow  of 
aliens  into  the  United  States  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  Secretary  Davis  of  the  Labor 
Department  in  his  annual  report.  The 
chief  effect  of  the  immigration  legislation 
Secretary  Davis  approved  would  be  to 
cut  the  immigration  from  Mexico,  now 
running  at  nearly  80,000  a  year,  to  slight¬ 
ly  above  7,000,  while  leaving  undisturbed 
the  movement  from  other  countries  of  the 
western  hemisphere.  However,  it  would 
also  compromise  the  dispute  between  the 
“quota”  and  “national  origins”  methods 
of  determining  admissibility  to  the  United 
States,  and  would .  relieve  some  of  the 
handicaps  now  imposed  on  aliens  who  are 
admitted.  It  indorses  the  proposals  to 
fix  a  quota  limit  to  immigration  from 
North  and  South  American  countries.  To 
prevent  the  separation  of  families,  the 
measure  indorses  suggestions  that  heads 
of  families  be  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
United  States  until  passports  under  the 
quota  are  also  available  for  the  wife  and 
children,  but  proposes  to  let  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  now  separated  families  be  re¬ 
united  under  less  onerous  delay. 

Two  resolutions  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
Vestris  disaster  were  offered  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Dec.  5,  one  by  Senator  Jones  (R., 
Wash.)  and  the  other  by  Senator  Wag¬ 
ner  (D.,  N.  Y.).  Jones  wants  to  lay 
the  testimony  in  the  New  York  inquiry 
before  the  two  Houses  and  Wagner  wants 
the  Senate  to  name  an  investigating  com¬ 
mittee.  There  would  be  five  members  of 
the  committee  who  would  co-ordinate  the 
finding  of  the  investigations  in  New 
York,  make  any  further  investigation  of 
the  sea  tragedy  they  might  think  neces¬ 
sary,  and  go  into  the  whole  question  of 
whether  present  standards  of  ship  con¬ 
struction  and  inspection  are  adequate.  It 
would  also  take  up  marine  laws  and  in¬ 
surance. 

On  the  basis  of  a  survey  by-the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  it  #as  indicated 
Dec.  7  that  radio  dealers  of  the  United 
States  did  a  business  of  approximately 
$100,000,000  during  the  third  quarter  of 
this  year!  This  estimate  is  based  on  a 
study  of  replies  made  to  questionnaires 
sent  out  by  the  equipment  division  of 
the  department,  and  of  the  31,573  dealers 
queried  6,766,  or  21.4  per  cent,  replied. 
These  reported  a  business  amounting  to 
$20,508,666.  New  York  State  dealers 
reported  a  total  of  $2,356,959,  but  of  the 
3,812  sent  questionnaire^,  only  543  re¬ 
sponded,  while  117  out  of  a  total  of  1,661 
in  New  York  City  replied  their  business 
totaled  $1,024,429.  Of  the  1,226  dealers 
in  New  Jersey  who  were  asked  for  re¬ 
ports,  117  showed  a  business  of  $889,958. 

President  Coolidge,  Dec.  11,  made  a 
suggestion  which  may  result  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  week-end  residence  and 
’estate  for  future  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  on  Mount  Weather,  a  1,725-foot 
crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of 
Virginia,  47  miles  from  the  capital.  The 
site  suggested  by  the  President  is  already 
owned  by  the  government  and  consists 
of  a  square  tract  of  85  acres  in  Clarke 
and  Loudon  comities  of  Virginia,  over¬ 
looking  the  entire  Shenandoah  Valley  on 
the  west  from  Strasburg  to  Harper’s 
Ferry,  and  to  the  east  a  portion  of  the 
Piedmont  Valley.  The  tract  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  1902  and  1903  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  an  experimental 
weather  station  and  abandoned  for  that 
purpose  a  few  years  ago. 

President  Coolidge  sent  to  Congress 
Dec.  14  a  supplementary  estimate  of 
$75,000,000  in  tax  refunds,  and  at  the 
same  time  informally  warned  members  of 
that  body  that  further  appropriations  in 
the  current  short  session  would  create  the 
danger  that  President-elect  Hoover  might 
enter  upon  his  administration  with  a 
budget  deficit.  In  the  1929  budget,  which 
went  to  Congress  last  December,  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  the  Treasury  pro¬ 
vided  for  $130,000,000  in  tax  refunds. 
Later  it  was  estimated  that  $20,000,000 
more  would  be  necessary,  and  only  last 
week  the  estimate  was  again  revised 
$55,000,000  more,  or  $75,000,000  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  original  December  figure. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Northern  New  York  is  the  home  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  largest  and  most  active  Po¬ 
mona  Granges  of  the  Empire  State.  In 
common  with  other  counties,  the  Pomonas 
have  been  holding  their  annual  meetings 
for  the  election  of  State  Grange  dele¬ 
gates  and  Pomona  officers. 

In  Jefferson  County,  the  Pomona  has 
a  membership  of  1,419.  The  treasury  of 
the  Pomona  in  Jefferson  contains  over 
$650.  An  appropriation  of  $50  was  made 
towards  the  State  Grange  Revolving 
Scholarship  Fund,  which  has  now  passed 
the  $8,000  mark.  But  one  other  county 
in  the  State  has  given  more  to  this  fund 
than  Jefferson,  and  that  county  is  Onon¬ 
daga,  which  has  given  over  $800.  during 
the  past  four  years.  The  secretary  of  the 
Jefferson  Pomona,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Parker 
of  Watertown,  is  just  beginning  her  34th  - 
year  as  Pomona  secretary,  a  record  sur¬ 
passed  by  but  few  Grange  officials  in  the 
country.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  erect 
a  building  on  the  grounds  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  Agricultural  Society  for  the 
use  of  the  4-H  Club  of  the  county,  and 
the  Pomona  donated  $50  towards  this 
fund.  Jefferson  is  one  of  the  leading 
counties  in  the  4-H  Club  work.  Jeffer¬ 
son  has  7,370  Grange  members  and  will 
have  19  delegates  to  the  Rochester  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  State  Grange  the  first  week 
in  February.  One  subordinate'  Grange 
of  Jefferson  has  shown  an  increase  of  146 
in  the  last  two  years,  this  being  Clayton 
Grange,  formerly  one  of  the  smallest 
Granges  in  the  county. 

Lewis  County,  with  a  Grange  member¬ 
ship  of  over  3,500,  is  a  county  noted  for 
the  excellence  of  its  degree  work,  and  is 
probably  unexcelled  by  any  county  in  the 
State  in  this  regard.  The  Lewis  County 
Pomona  appronriated  $100  to  the  scholar¬ 
ship  fund  of  the  State  Grange  at  its  De¬ 
cember  meeting,  making  the  same  appro¬ 
priation  one  year  ago.  It  recommended 
for  appointment  as  County  Deputy  Ed¬ 
ward  Linstruth.  in  place  of  Louis  C. 
Archer,  who  declined  to  serve  longer.  Mr. 
Archer  is  just  completing  eight  years  as 
deputy.  Among  the  resolutions  approved 
by  the  Pomona  was  one  endorsing  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Grange  at  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  against  any  compulsory  consolidation 
of  rural  school  districts  and  favoring  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  public 
monies  for  the  smaller  districts.  The 
further  use  of  governme  -t  funds  for  the 
reclamation  of  waste  land  was  opposed 
until  agriculture  recovers  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  indisposition.  Thirteen  members  of 
the  Lewis  County  Pomona  attended  the 
recent  session  of  the  National  Grange  at 
Washington.  Lewis  is  the  home  county 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  lecturer  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange. 

St.  Lawrence  is  the  fifth  county  of 
New  York  State  in  Grange  membership, 
with  over  6,000  members.  It  will  be 
represented  at  the  Rochester  State 
Grange  meeting  with  16  delegates.  Its 
Pomona  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Lis¬ 
bon  on  December  5.  This  Pomona  aver¬ 
ages  about  300  at  each  of  its  quarterly 
sessions.  The  Pomona  asked  for  the  re¬ 
appointment  of  County  Deputy  Herbert 
D.  Smith.  The  fifth  degree  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  39  candidates.  Reports  from 
the  35  Gran,  es  of  the  county  showed 
nearly  all  in  a  thriving  condition.  St. 
Lawrence  has  furnished  one  State  Grange 
master,  O.  H.  Hale,  and  many  other 
State  Grange  officers. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  held 
its  annual  meeting  at  Williamsport,  De¬ 
cember  11,  12  and  13. 


Top-grafting  Apples  to  the 
“New  England  Seven” 

Thirty-five  thousand  apple  trees,  which 
with  average  yields  would  produce  175,000 
bushels,  will  in  future  years  be  bearing 
apples  of  the  New  England  Seven  instead 
of  producing  unknown  or  unprofitable  va¬ 
rieties  as  has  been  the  case  during  the 
past  few  years.  This  change  lias  come 
about  as  the  result  of  a  New  England¬ 
wide  educational  campaign  and  top¬ 
grafting  contest  conducted  by  pomology 
specialists  from  the  New  England  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges,  their  object  being  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  New  England  apples 
and  to  increase  the  profits  of  fruit  men 
in  general.  McIntosh,  Baldwin,  Graven- 
stein,  Northern  Spy,  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing,  Wealthy,  and  Delicious  were  the 
varieties  selected  as  the  seven  New  Eng¬ 
land  apples  which  are  in  greatest  demand 
by  consumers  and  which  will  prove  gen¬ 
erally  profitable  in  all  parts  of  New 
England. 

R.  E.  Bates,  Groton,  Mass.,  with  850 
trees  top-grafted  to  son  of  these  seven 
apples,  won  the  sweepstakes  prize  for 
New  England,  which  consisted  of  100  cer¬ 
tified  apple  trees  of  the  New  England 
Seven  varieties.  More  than  1.000  fruit 
men  from  New  England  entered  the  con¬ 
test  and  top-grafted  many  of  their  trees 
to  these  seven  varieties. 

The  program  of  the  New  England  fruit 
specialists,  which  is  on  a  five-year  basis, 
will  this  year,  in  addition  to  urging  top¬ 
grafting,  stress  the  importance  of  better 
pest  and  insect  control  by  proper  spray 
methods. 


Harris  :  “And  your  brother,  who  was 
trying  so  hard  to  get  a  government  job, 
what  is  he  doing  now?”  Brown  :  “Noth¬ 
ing.  He  got  the  job.” — Northern  Daily 
Telegraph. 
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A  1 ,500  acre  Hawaiian  pineapple  plantation 
completely  covered  with  Mulch  Paper.  The 
white  appearance  of  the  paper  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  dusted  with  talc  to  prevent 
sticking  in  the  rolls.  This  is  unnecessary  with 
the  improved  Gator-Hide. 


This  paper  is  com¬ 
pletely  covered  by  the 
Eckart  Patents  under 
which  the  international 
paper  company  has  the  rights  for 
production  and  sale  in  the  thirty- 
seven  states  east  of  Colorado. 


Now 

YOU  CAN  OBTAIN 

GATOR-HIDE  MULCH  PAPER 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY 


Two  cucumber  plants,  both  planted  at  the  same 
time-but  the  one  at  the  right  under  MulchPaper. 
Note  that  the  growth  of  themulched  plant  more 
than  doubles  that  of  the  unstimulated  plan t. 


What  Gator- Hide 
Mulch  Paper  is— 

How  it  is  used 

Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper,  made 
by  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER 
COMPANY,  the  world’s  largest 
paper  manufacturers,  is  one  of  the 
toughest,  strongest,  most  durable 
papers  made.  It  is  impregnated, 
by  a  special  process,  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  grade  of  asphaltum. 

Unrolled  directly  over  the  pro¬ 
posed  plant  beds  and  anchored 
by  soil  or  other  available  mate¬ 
rial,  Gator-Hide  practically  im¬ 
prisons  all  moisture  in  the  soil, 
and  prevents  its  evaporation  by 
the  sun.  Its  black  surface  catches 
and  retains  the  sun’s  heat,  raises 
the  soil’s  temperature,  and  checks 
cooling  at  night.  This  promotes 
continuous  bacterial  activity,  lib¬ 
erating,  night  and  day,  nitrous 
food  matter  for  the  plants. 

Planting  is  done  through  holes 
made  in  the  paper,  at  usual  spac¬ 
ing,  or  between  successive  strips 
of  the  paper.  Thus  while  plenty 
of  space  is  provided  for  the  plant, 
no  space  is  left  for  weed  growth. 

Plant 

under  Gator-Hide 
this  year 

Thousands  of  planters  will  covet 
broad  acres  with  it  in  1929. 
Thousands  will  make  one  acre 
produce  as  much  as  from  two  to 
four  produced  before,  and  at  a 
lower  expenditure  of  time,  effort 
and  money  for  cultivation.  Why 
not  make  up  your  mind  now  that 
you,  too,  are  going  to  plant  next 
spring  under  Gator-Hide  Mulch 
Paper.  If  your  local  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you  write  us  direct 
using  the  coupon  and  mention¬ 
ing  the  dealer’s  name. 


The  day  of  increased  crops  with  de - 
creased  labor— the  day  of  EARLIER  and 
more  profitable  crops  is  here ♦  Let  the 
“Miracle  of  Mulch  Paper”  produce 

for  you  in  1929 


IN  the  spring  of  1928,  we  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  production 
of  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  had 
begun  but  that,  for  a  time,  only 
four  rolls  would  be  sold  to  an 
individual.  This  restricted  sell¬ 
ing  plan  was  adopted  to  permit 
the  greatest  possible  number  of 
people  to  experiment  with  the 
paper — to  see  for  themselves 
just  how  the  Mulch  Paper  stimu¬ 
lates  plant  growth,  produces 
bigger  and  earlier  crops,  stifles 
weeds  and  eliminates  much 
back-breaking  labor. 

And  thousands  did  experiment. 
They  found  that  Gator-Hide 
Mulch  Paper  increased  the  soil 
temperature,  conserved  the  soil 
moisture,  reduced  cultivating  to 


an  absolute  minimum,  and  pro¬ 
duced  not  only  bigger  but 
EARLIER  crops.  As  these  crops 
came  to  maturity,  thousands  of 
letters  came  to  Mulch  Paper 
Headquarters  —  all  asking  the 
same  question:  "Where  can  we 
get  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  for 
large  scale  planting?” 

Gator-Hide  today  is 
available  in  any  quantity 

Today,  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper 
can  be  supplied  in  ANY  quantity 
and,  in  many  cases,  through  reg¬ 
ular  local  distributors.  Planters 
are  assured,  not  only  of  a  steady 
source  of  supply,  but  of  expert 
advice  from  agricultural  author¬ 
ities,  on  all  matters  that  concern 
its  use. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Mulch  Paper  Division  :  Room  1001,  107  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 


IN  TWO  TYPES 

Type  A — for  Annuals,  primarily 
in  field  culture. 

IS"  width  —  300  lineal  yards  to 
roll . $3.50 

36"  width  —  300  lineal  yards  to 
roll . $7.00 

Type  B  —  for  Perennials  in  field 
culture  and  ALL  garden  work. 

18"  width  —  150  lineal  yards  to 
roll . $3.50 

36"  width  —  150  lineal  yards  to 
roll . $7.00 

Special  pricesfor  larger  quantities 


Send  I  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

\\  I  Mulch  Paper  Division,  Room  1001 

coupon  i  107  East  41st  Street.  New  York  City 

for  Free  \\  *  Please  send  your  booklet,  “The  Miracle 

Booklet  \\  I  Mulch  Paper”,  and  tell  me  where  I  can 

«A  ’■  »  secure  a  supply  of  Gator-Hide  MulchPaper 

This  booklet  \\  I  in  this  territory. 

tells  in  a  simple,  \\  I  My  dealer  is 

interesting  way  *4.  , 

the  history,  de-  \ 

velopment  and  “ 

possibilities  I 

of  Gator -Hide  |  My  name . 

Mulch  Paper.  It  is  full  of  comparative  . 

photographs  of  Mulch-grown  and  non-  |  My  address . 

Mulch-grown  products.  It  portrays  ■ 

the  REAL  (‘Miracle  of  Mulch  Paper.”  1  . 

I 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2,04.  Bemit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THIS  is  the  season  when  the  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tors  look  to  the  record  of  subscription  renewals 
for  approval  of  the  past  year’s  work  and  trust  in 
them  for  the  coining  year.  Every  renewal  of  a  sub¬ 
scription  is  regarded  in  the  publishing  office  as  a 
vote  of  confidence.  It  does  not  mean  that  no  mis¬ 
takes  have  been  made  or  that  every  view  of  the 
paper  is  approved.  This  would  be  too  much  to  ex¬ 
pect  of  human  nature.  It  does  mean  a  recognition 
of  an  honest  and  fearless  purpose  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  farm,  and  a  zeal  and  influence  for 
peace,  righteousness  and  good  will  in  the  farm  com¬ 
munity  and  in  the  farm  home. 

These  tokens  of  confidence  have  been  coming  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  continuously  for  78  years. 
During  that  time  the  paper  has  gone  out  weekly 
without  a  break.  We  know  no  farm  paper  with  an 
equal  record.  We  know  no  other  in  which  the  bond 
of  friendship  is  so  close  between  paper  and  reader. 
There  is  none  with  greater  concern  for  prosperity 
of  the  farm  and  the  happiness  of  the  farm  home.  We 
thank  all  wTho  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  success 
and  usefulness  of  the  paxier,  and  especially  for  their 
renewal  of  subscriptions  at  this  time.  In  return  we 
wish  all  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  and  Pros¬ 
perous  New  Year. 

-  * 

WHEN  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society 
was  started  its  opponents  prophesied  that  it 
"wouldn’t  amount  to  anything,”  and,  at  frequent 
intervals  since,  have  said  that  it  was  “dying  out.” 
The  annual  meeting  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  last  week, 
showed  that  the  society  is  exceedingly  alive,  with 
enthusiasm  and  purpose  and  “pep”  in  excess  of 
previous  years.  As  to  what  the  society  has  done, 
much  is  a  matter  of  record,  but  still  more  has  been 
in  the  help  and  counsel  given  to  persons  and  dis¬ 
tricts  in  sore  distress  from  threat  of  consolidation. 
Besides  writing  many  letters,  its  officers  have  gone 
about  holding  meetings  to  the  limit  of  their  time 
and  strength.  It  is  worth-while  work  that  is  being 
done  in  a  worth-while  way. 

'J* 

THAT  septic  tank  article  on  pages  1548-1549  is 
timely  and  interesting.  We  think  all  farm  people 
are  anxious  to  dispose  of  wastes  and  sewage  in  a 
dean  and  sanitary  manner,  though  they  are  often 
held  back  from  adopting  better  methods  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  handicap  of  a  lean  purse.  They  are  very  willing 
to  make  improvements  as  soon  as  means  permit. 
When  we  hear  references  to  farm  carelessness  in 
these  particulars,  we  are  inclined  to  call  attention 
to  the  filth  and  squalor  too  often  seen  in  the  back¬ 
yards  of  the  small  houses  in  the  outskirts  of  in¬ 
dustrial  centers.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  in 
which  farmers  are  often  careless,  and  that  is  the 
disposal  of  “junk.”  The  farm  scrap  heap  should 
never  be  a  prominent  feature  in  the  landscape. 
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goods  than  others,  but  we  do  know  that  a  large  part 
of  such  taxes  are  added  to  the  price  of  the  goods 
manufactured  or  bought  and  sold.  If  the  farmer 
was  able  to  determine  his  price  for  his  products,  he 
could  also  add  the  tax  to  his  cost  of  production,  but 
the  middlemen  never  consider  this  tax  when  they 
fix  the  price  of  farm  products  in  the  markets.  It 
must  he  clear  therefore  that  any  plan  of  farm  relief 
will  fail  unless  it  provides  a  means  by  which  farm¬ 
ers  can  determine  the  price  of  their  own  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  to  do  this  the  new  system  must  provide 
primary  markets  in  the  big  centers  of  population 
under  the  control  of  farmers  themselves,  where 
prices  can  be  determined. 

* 

OW  seriously  do  farmers  take  the  advice  of 
those  who  lecture  them  because  they  don’t 
grow  more  high-quality  products?  What  percentage 
of  farmers  would  grow  them  if  it  would  pay  them  to 
do  so?  Here  is  a  phase  of  marketing  that  is  never 
frankly  discussed  by  the  experts.  Commodities  that 
are  manufactured  or  processed  are  sold  at  a  wide 
range  of  prices.  Varying  degrees  of  quality  or  excel¬ 
lence  may  be  possessed  by  many  low-priced  com¬ 
modities.  There  is  a  market,  however,  for  all  kinds 
and  all  grades  of  manufactures.  The  greatest  vol¬ 
ume  of  production  as  well  as  consumption  is  of  low- 
priced  goods,  because  they  are  bought  by  the  masses. 
For  the  higher-priced  manufactures  the  demand  is 
smaller,  because  the  people  able  to  purchase  them 
belong  to  a  relatively  small  class.  The  marketing 
methods  of  manufacturers  are  popularly  preached 
to  farmers.  To  what  extent  are  they  applicable  to 
agricultural  products?  Farmers  everywhere  are 
urged  by  marketing  specialists  to  pi-oduce  “quality,” 
if  they  would  command  the  highest  prices.  “Quality 
always  tops  the  market.”  How  often  that  phrase  is 
dinned  into  the  ears  of  farmers !  Those  who  repeat 
it  oftenest  seldom  if  ever  tell  us  that  quality  agri¬ 
cultural  products  have  bankrupted  thousands  o i 
farmers  who  grew  them.  Quality  beef,  for  example, 
is  comparatively  scarce  because  men  who  used  to 
produce  it  lost  money  until  they  were  forced  to  quit 
feeding  qualitied  steers  of  good  breeding.  Some  of 
them  switched  over  to  inferior  grades  of  mongrel 
cattle  and  made  some  money.  But  wholesalers  and 
retailers  made  plenty  of  money  on  the  best  beef 
when  its  producers  were  losing,  and  profited  by 
handling  the  cheaper  grades,  too.  Farm  products 
that  grade  low  in  the  market  are,  unlike  cheap  mer¬ 
chandise,  thrown  out  or  rejected.  There  are  no 
five  and  10-cent  stores  in  which  to  retail  them  to 
the  masses.  It  comes  to  pass,  therefore,  that  unless 
farm  products  are  of  high  market  quality,  they  are 
severely  penalized  by  middlemen.  The  middlemen, 
however,  make  money  on  them  because  they  are  in 
a  position  to  palm  them  off  on  consumers  at  their 
own  prices.  This  widespread  practice  discourages 
the  production  of  quality.  The  wonder  is  that  we 
have  so  much  quality  in  farm  products.  Under  a 
vicious  system  of  marketing  and  distribution,  the 
producer  is  robbed  or  at  the  mercy  of  middlemen 
whether  he  offers  first-class  or  lower-class  articles. 
Farmers  often  say  to  us  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  urge 
them  to  go  to  the  expense  involved  in  producing 
quality  until,  through  an  honest,  efficient  system  of 
marketing,  they  can  depend  on  receiving  a  fair 
price  for  it.  Given  that  system,  they  say  that  most 
of  them  not  now  in  a  position  to  produce  the  better 
grades,  would  receive  fair  prices  for  what  they  can 
and  do  produce.  In  that  case,  millions  of  people 
who  can’t  afford  to  buy  the  best  would  buy  more 
of  the  lower  grades.  They  would  thereby  be  better- 
fed,  healthier,  happier  and  better  workers  than  they 
are  now.  Producers  would  be  encouraged  to  grow 
better  grades.  Farmers  who  offered  the  best  would 
receive  the  premium  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Thousands  of  city  people  are  very  wealthy,  and  will 
pay  the  price  for  the  best.  Therefore,  it  is  possible 
for  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  producers 
to  make  a  profit  on  their  output,  despite  the  tolls 
which  middlemen  take  from  them. 

* 


MR.  RALPH  W.  SMITH  of  Iowa,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  taxation  of  the  National 
Grange,  expressed  an  important  principle  in  his  re¬ 
port  in  the  following  item : 

The  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  pay  taxes,  but 
many  of  these  are  included  in  the  overhead  or  expense 
of  operation  and  as  such  are  passed  on  to  the  consum¬ 
ers,  who  in  many  instances  are  the  farmers.  The  farm¬ 
er  being  unable  to  pass  this  burden  on  to  others,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  inability  to  set  a  price  on  the  products 
of  his  toil,  pays  a  large  share  of  this  tax,  which  is 
absorbed  in  the  new  wealth  that  his  labors  produce. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  definitely  just  how 
much  of  all  taxes,  including  import  duties,  excise, 
income  and  property  tax,  is  passed  on  in  the  price 
of  goods  to  the  farmer ;  some  concerns  are  able  to 
-hift  more  of  their  taxes  to  the  consumers  of  their 


PERHAPS  the  most  sinister  influence  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life  today  is  efficient  and  cunningly  directed 
“propaganda.”  The  politicians  used  to  call  is  “ac¬ 
celerating  public  opinion.”  It  means  leading  the 
public  to  think  and  to  say  what  the  promoters  want 
the  people  to  think  and  say.  Sometimes  it  is  con¬ 
ducted  to  satisfy  personal  vanity,  often  for  social 
advantages,  more  frequently  for  personal  gain  com¬ 
bined  with  political  ambitions.  It  is  always  selfish. 
Sometimes  it  is  silly  and  transparent,  in  which  case 
it  harms  only  the  instigators.  Frequently  it  is  skill¬ 
ful,  well  sustained  and  accomplishes  its  purpose.  In 
every  case  the  purpose  is  to  misinform,  mislead  and 
deceive  the  people.  Propaganda  is  sometimes  carried 
on  through  speech,  hut  on  the  larger  scale  it  is  pro¬ 
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moted  through  the  press.  lu  the  latter  case  it  is 
usually  issued  by  a  well-finauced  bureau,  headed  by 
a  skillful  publicity  expert.  He  knows  the  psychology 
of  the  newspaper  office.  He  knows  how  to  work  in 
enough  local  incident  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  edi¬ 
tor.  He  is  cautious  not  to  make  his  story  too  long. 
He  makes  his  contributions  short  but  frequent.  He 
knows  bow  to  escape  the  waste  basket  as  a  rule,  but 
he  never  escapes  that  capacious  receptacle  com¬ 
pletely.  Many  editors  and  reporters  are  trained  to 
recognize  propaganda.  Some  have  a  natural  scent 
for  it.  With  such  it  never  gets  by;  but  when  skill¬ 
fully  disguised  as  news  or  information  from  some 
authoritative  source  or  organization,  it  gets  a  sur¬ 
prising  amount  of  space  in  local  papers,  and  often 
in  the  metropolitan  press.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
recent  exposure  of  a  bureau  organized  and  financed 
by  the  power  trust  to  shape  public  thought  through 
the  schools.  The  examples  of  lightweights  rail¬ 
roaded  to  positions  of  public  trust  and  responsibility 
are  numerous  and  the  consequences  often  tragic. 
But  the  disillusioned  people  seldom  know  the  source 
of  their  original  delusion.  It  is  no  reflection  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  public  that  this  propaganda  is  so 
generally  accepted  as  truth.  All  of  ns  form  our 
opinions  from  the  information  we  get,  and  when  a 
story  has  the  appearance  of  sincerity,  and  uncontra¬ 
dicted,  we  naturally  accept  it.  The  business  of  the 
propagandist  is  to  use  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  printed  word  to  beguile  and  betray  them.  To 
the  editor  actuated  by  a  conscious  responsibility  to 
his  patrons,  propaganda  is  the  lowest  form  of  pub¬ 
licity.  In  a  republic  where  the  citizen  is  misled  in 
the  exercise  of  his  citizenship  it  is  treason. 

* 

GROWERS  possessing  baskets  illegal  under  the 
Standard  Container  Act  of  1928  should  dispose 
of  such  baskets  before  November  1,  1929,  announces 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  This 
Act. applies  to  baskets  in  both  inside-the-state  and 
interstate  commerce.  We  are  much  interested  in  an 
opinion  given  by  the  Solicitor  for  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  which  he  states  that  this  Act 
makes  inoperative  all  State  laws  fixing  weights  per 
bushel  for  fruits  and  vegetables  when  such  com¬ 
modities  are  sold  in  the  containers  approved  by  this 
law.  This  is  taken  to  mean  that  no  State  require¬ 
ment  as  to  weight  may  be  enforced  when  these  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  sold  in  hampers,  round  stave  and 
straight  side  baskets,  and  splint  or  market  baskets 
allowed  under  this  Act.  Copies  of  the  regulations 
under  this  Act  may  be  obtained  free  from  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 

& 

AT  THE  School  Improvement  Society  meeting, 
Mrs.  McArthur  told  us  about  the  Indian  “Go 
on”  song.  The  words  are  simply,  “go  on,  go  on,  go 
on,  go  on,”  repeated  ad  libitum.  We  sang  it  to  the 
tune  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,  which  it  fits  well,  but  can 
be  adapted  to  almost  any  familiar  air,  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  emphatic  word.  It  surely  has  stirring  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  audience,  and  is  recommended  as  a  song 
for  Granges  or  any  farm  or  social  meetings  where 
the  keynote  is  getting  going  and  keeping  going  at 
something  useful.  We  do  not  know  just  how  the 
old  Indian  used  this  song.  Perhaps  it  was  to  en¬ 
courage  himself  when  on  long  hunting  or  scouting 
trips. 


Brevities 

Only  41  per  cent  of  the  hay  grown  in  the  United 
States  is  legume  hay,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  has  established  a  Rabbit  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Fontana,  Cal.,  to  investigate  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  rabbits  for  fur  and  food. 

The  average  stay  of  patients  in  hospitals  has  been  re¬ 
duced  two  days  and  five  hours  in  the  last  decade.  Some 
of  us  feel  that  the  increase  in  hospital  costs  is  not 
conducive  to  an  unnecessarily  long  stay  under  treatment. 

Boston  recently  prosecuted  an  eavesdropper  who  had 
listened  to  conversations  of  guests  in  their  rooms  in  a 
hotel  and  then  repeated  them  to  other  guests.  The 
charge,  based  on  an  old  statute,  read :  “Said  person  did 
listen  about  the  houses  and  under  the  windows  and 
eaves  of  the  houses  of  divers  good  people.  *  *  *  Hear¬ 
ing,  tattling  and  repeating  the  same.  *  *  *  To  the  com¬ 
mon  nuisance  of  all  the  people  and  against  the  law, 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  said  Commonwealth.”  No — it 
was  a  man. 

Twenty-eight  county  wool  growers’  associations  in 
Pennsylvania  pooled  528,000  lbs.  of  wool  during  1928, 
according  to  W.  B.  Connell,  extension  sheep  and  wool 
specialist  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Of  this 
amount  377,526  lbs.  were  sold  on  grade.  More  than 
3,500,000  lbs.  of  wool  have  been  marketed  co-operatively 
by  county  associations  in  the  State  during  the  past  nine 
years.  Through  the  use  of  the  grading  table  the  quality 
of  wool  has  been  improved  so  that  the  rejections  have 
decreased  from  12.7  per  cent  in  1920  to  3.6  per  cent  in 
1928.  Good  breeding  practices  have  aided  Pennsylvania 
fioekmasters  to  increase  the  size  of  clip  1%  lbs.  per 
head  in  the  past  32  years. 
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Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Milk 

The  Dairymen’s  Sales  Co-operative  Company  has 
adopted  a  new  plan  for  selling  milk  to  the  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  dealers.  Some  of  these  dealers  have  plants  in  this 
section  of  Northeastern  Ohio  and  Northwestern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  new  plan  went  into  effect  for  October, 
but  we  did  not  have  the  information  until  November  20. 
They  had  evidently  decided  to  adopt  it  50  days  before 
the  producers  knew  anything  about  it.  There  seems  to 
be  co-operation  somewhere,  but  the  milk  producers  do 
not  seem  to  have  a  hand  in  it.  The  new  plan  estimates 
from  the  records  of  deliveries  of  October,  November 
and  December,  1927,  that  70  per  cent  of  the  milk  is 
used  for  liquid  consumption  for  these  three  months  of 
lowest  production,  and  30  per  cent  for  manufacture. 
The  farmer  gets  the  Class  1  on  liquid  price  for  70  per 
cent  of  his  production  for  October,  and  the  so-called 
surplus  price  for  30  per  cent  of  his  production.  Each 
farmer  will  be  paid  the  Class  1  price  during  November 
and  December  for  the  same  number  of  pounds,  of  Class  1 
milk  as  he  was  paid  for  in  October,  and  the  balance  at 
the  surplus  price.  A  new  base  will  be  established  after 
January  1  by  taking  an  average  production  for  each 
producer  during  October,  November  and  December, 
1927,  and  the  lowest  record  of  sales  for  a  month, _  and 
from  this  data  estimate  the  percentage  sold  as  liquid 
milk  and  the  percentage  for  manufacture.  Separate 
prices  will  be  fixed  for  each  of  the  two  classes.  The 
farmer  will  get  Class  1  price  for  a  volume  of  milk  equal 
to  70  per  cent  of  his  October,  November  and  December 
deliveries,  and  the  surplus  price  for  the  remainder. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  man  who  delivered  little 
milk  in  October,  November  and  December  would  have 
nearly  all  classed  “surplus  milk.”  Do  you  believe  they 
can  do  this  legally?  producer. 

Ohio. 

HERE  is  nothing  illegal  about  the  plan,  but 
things  which  are  not  in  themselves  unlawful 
may  nevertheless  be  unfair  and  unjust.  It  is,  we 
think,  fair  that  farmers  who  produce  milk  during 
the  months  of  high  production  costs  and  maintain  the 
market  should  have  a  proportionate  share  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  period  of  lower  production  costs,  hut 
when  a  custom  has  been  established  it  is  unfair  to 
change  it  without  giving  all  the  patrons  a  chance 
to  share  equitably  under  the  new  order  of  things. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  sell 
unless  he  wants  to<  do  so.  Where  a  system  is  once 
established  an  individual  or  group  has  little  choice 
but  to  sell  or  go  out  of  the  business. 

It  is  therefore  more  than  unfair  for  leaders  to 
organize  farmers  into  an  organization  under  the 
assurance  that  it  is  to  be  co-operative  and  conducted 
for  their  benefit,  and  then  go  ahead  and  run  it 
without  giving  the  members  a  word  to  say  about  the 
policies  to  be  pursued.  There  is  and  can  be  no 
co-operation  unless  farmers  have  full  information 
and  the  privilege  of  a  voice  in  the  policies  and 
management  of  the  business. 

So  far  as  the  regulation  of  production  goes,  this 
plan  has  always  seemed  fair  and  equitable.  As  far 
as  we  know,  we  were  the  first  to  suggest  it.  The 
merit  or  fault  of  it  depends  on  who  controls  the  dis¬ 
tribution  after  the  milk  is  in  the  cans.  Under  this 
plan  of  distribution  the  dealers  have  full  control  and 
can  make  the  ultimate  price  for  all  the  milk  just 
what  they  want  it  to  be  at  the  time  of  making  the 
returns.  The  farmer  will  not  know  until  he  gets 
his  check. 

Under  the  plan  we  suggested  the  association  would 
sell  the  dealers  all  the  liquid  they  would  buy  and 
pay  for  it  at  the  Class  1  price  and  no  more.  The 
surplus,  if  any,  would  be  held  by  the  association  or 
the  producer  and  made  into  by-products  or  used 
in  the  home.  Everybody  knows  they  would  get  more 
i  for  the  Class  1  milk  than  they  now  get  for  all.  The 
1  benefits  of  the  plan  to  the  dealers  depends  on  their 
handling  the  so-called  surplus.  The  merit  of  it  to 
the  producers  depends  on  their  producing  all  the 
milk  the  dealers  want  when  they  want  it,  and  if  they 
produce  more 'to  handle  the  surplus  themselves.  How 
many  dealers  would  sell  milk  to  families  or  hotels 
in  two  classes  with  different  prices,  and  allow  the 
buyers  to  report  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  amount 
consumed  in  each  class  and  pay  for  it  on  a  blended 
price  for  all? 


Letters  on  Farm  Relief 

At  its  last  meeting  the  members  of  our  Hoosick 
Grange  discussed  farm  relief,  which  has  been  so  much 
in  evidence  for  some  time.  The  impression  I  get  from 
the  discussion  is  that  the  best  relief  for  farmers  in 
general  is  a  revision  of  Jhe  tariff  where  it  is  needed  to 
protect  farmers  from  products  shipped  into  the  country, 
and  sold  in  competition  with  the  products  of  our  own 
farms.  Another  source  of  relief  is  the  reduction  of  tax¬ 
ation  on  real  estate,  and  to  stop  issuing  bonds  which 
are  exempt  from  taxation.  Our  members  make  no  plea 
for  anything  special  for  the  farm.  What  they  ask  is 
equal  rights  and  equal  justice  for  all.  The  discussion 
of  a  proposed  eight-hour  day  did  not  seem  to  appeal  to 
our  members.  The  trouble  with  the  representatives  we 
send  to  Washington  and  elsewhere  seems  to  be  that 
they  get  a  good  way  away  from  home,  and  forget  the 
people  who  sent  them,  and  the  place  they  come  from. 
If  we  could  get  them  to  do  away  with  class  legislation 
entirely,  and  give  us  an  honest  delegation  of  the  Golden 
Rule  in  legislation,  in  business  and  in  living,  they  would 
furnish  a  real  measure  of  fann  relief.  c.  C. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  your  farm 
relief  plan.  To  me  it  looks  very  feasible.  It  also  looks 
to  me  that  now  is  the  time  ’for  a  farmer  to  demand 
recognition.  Everybody  seems  to  admit  that  he  is  not 
getting  a  square  deal,  and  all  are  willing  to  assist  in 


putting  his  business  on  a  paying  basis. 

One  danger,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  the  farmer  may  sit 
back  and  wait  for  someone  else  to  move  for  him,  taking 
for  granted  that  things  will  be  done  for  him  without 
bis  making  any  effort.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  he 
should  make  the  heroic  effort  of  his  life  to  better  his 
own  condition.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  he  will  do  so, 
plenty  of  help  will  be  available. 

In  traveling  through  the  country  I  was  impressed 
with  farms  being  abandoned  on  crossroads  or  dirt  roads 
which  really  have  been  entirely  neglected  since  the 
money  system  of  road  building  has  been  established. 
These  roads  should  have  special  aid  from  some  source, 
from  gasoline  tax  or  otherwise.  Poor  roads  mean  un¬ 
salable,  non-rentable  and  abandoned  farms.  Farmers 
who  own  farms  thus  located  are  in  the  greatest  need 
of  help.  G.  G.  R. 

New  York. 

I  took  up  the  matter  embodied  in  your  farm  relief 
plan  letter  with  our  Grange  last  evening  and  would 
say  that,  though  the  majority  of  the  members  are  not 
farmers,  they  were  in  favor  of  your  plan  for  farm  relief, 
and  our  Grange  goes  on  record  as  endorsing  same.  I 
wish  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  work  and 
interest  in  farmers  and  farm  life 

Connecticut.  Herman  a.  jacot. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Sugarcreek  Grange,  No.  1131, 
P.  of  II.,  your  plan  was  read,  and  in  the  discussion  that 
followed  it  was  almost  unanimous  for  your  propositions 
to  be  placed  in  the  foreground.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to 
understand  your  method  of  going  about  this  work,  it 
seems  all  right.  mrs.  susie  wright. 

Pennsylvania. 

From  the  President  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of 
Farm  organizations : 

I  have  read  your  “Practical  Farm  Relief  Plan”  and, 
after  several  years’  study  of  this  problem  from  every 
viewpoint,  I  am  greatly  impressed  with  the  general  ideas 
you  have  outlined.  It  appeals  to  me  as  being  the  basis 
of  a  system  upon  which  we  can  build  toward  a  perma¬ 
nent  solution  of  the  nation’s  food  problem.  This  is  a 
big  job,  and  requires  able  thought,  patience  and  time. 

O.  E.  WEBB,  M.D. 

An  Intelligent  View  of  Farm  Relief 

After  a  careful  study  of  your  “Practical  Farm  Relief 
Plan”  on  page  1302,  I  find  it  most  excellent,  and  wish 
such  a  plan  could  be  worked  out  in  practice.  Neither 
tariff  nor  equalization  fee  will  place  the  prices  of  farm 
products  on  an  equal  basis  with  prices  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  products  unless  we  change  our  marketing  system. 
This  new  system  should  be  completely  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  farmers  themselves,  but  there  are  practical 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  details  of  organization. 
This  will  require  the  appointment  of  the  proposed  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Board  or  commission  of  business  experts  to 
enforce  the  regulations  to  be  defined  in  the  new  Federal 
Act.  As  I  understand  it,  this  Federal  Board  or  com¬ 
mission  would  license  and  bond  wholesale  houses,  now 
established  or  to  be  established,  and  fix  the  commission 
for  their  services.  This  would  apply  to  the  operation 
of  the  wholesale  houses  in  the  present  markets  as  well 
as  in  the  more  complete  primary  markets  proposed  in 
your  plan  when  established.  Of  course  any  co-operative 
farm  association  could  establish  a  wholesale  business, 
but  it  would  be  under  the  same  regulation  as  other 
wholesale  concerns  otherwise  established.  J.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

Adapted  to  Milk  Marketing 

Your  farm  relief  plan  is  just  what  we  need.  It  would 
work  well  in  our  local  milk  market,  Binghamton.  If 
there  were  a  central  place  to  deliver,  the  dealers  could 
get  their  fluid  milk  there.  Any  surplus  could  be  made 
up  or  shipped  to  needed  markets.  Our  surplus  in  this 
district  is  generally  in  the  Winter  months.  L.  R. 

New  York. 


Federal  Income  Taxes 

THE  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  recently  made  a 
report  on  income  returns  for  the  year  1927  *on 
which  the  tax  was  payable  during  1928.  The  indi¬ 
viduals  who  reported  numbered  4,122,242,  but 
1,658,074  of  them  were  non-taxable,  leaving  2,464,168 
individuals  paying  an  income  tax  out  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  118,000,000  people.  This  is  a  trifle  more 
than  2  per  cent.  The  aggregate  net  income  was 
$22,573,317,907,  and  the  total  tax  $828,245,497. 

There  were  283  persons  who  reported  individual 
incomes  of  $1,000,000  each,  compared  with  60  in 
1914,  33  for  1920,  and  231  for  1926.  Ten  persons 
reported  incomes  of  $5,000,000  and  over.  The  largest 
number  of  reports  was  made  by  persons  with  in¬ 
comes  of  less  than  $5,000.  There  were  3,234,887 
persons  in  this  class,  including  the  non-taxable  re¬ 
ports.  They  paid  $13,230,647,  or  about  $1,000,000 
less  than  the  $5,000,000  class  of  only  10  persons. 

The  corporations  reporting  1927  incomes  numbered 
452,853,  of  which  249,847  reported  net  profits  of 
$9,212,263,650,  and  income  tax  of  $1,007,981,744. 
Corporations  with  no  net  income  for  1927  reported 
a  total  deficit  of  $2,311,433,635,  which  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  $250,000  in  deficits  over  1926. 

The  total  tax  paid  by  the  283  persons  reporting 
incomes  of  $1,000,000  each  was  $96,463,651.  The 
import  of  the  bureau  indicates  that  43  per  cent  was 
paid  on  capital  net  gain.  This  means  largely  profits 
on  securities  held  two  years  or  more  wThen  sold. 

The  total  taxable  income  of  individuals 

reporting  for  1927  amounted  to...  $22,573,317,907 
For  corporations .  9,212,263,650 


Total  incomes  .  $31,785,581,557 

The  amount  of  tax  paid  by  individuals 

was .  $  828,245,497 

By  corporations .  1,007,981,744 


Total  income  tax .  $1,836,227,241 

Thu  reports  show  tax-exempt  securities  held 
amounting  to  $5,539,575,191,  on  which  interest  was 
paid  in  the  amount  of  $264,265,889.  According  to 
general  information  this  represents  only  a  small  part 
of  the  tax-exempt  property  and  securities  of  the 


country.  For  the  most  part  it  pays  no  tax  whatever. 

This  is  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation.  It  was  largely 
occasioned  by  the  wnr  expense.  The  first  of  these 
income  taxes  was  imposed  in  1913,  but  the  rate  for 
that  year  was  low.  This  tax  is  paid  solely  on  income 
remaining  after  all  expenses  have  been  deducted, 
and  an  allowance  of  $1500  for  single  persons  and 
$3500  for  heads  of  families.  It  falls  on  only  a  little 
more  than  two  persons  out  of  100.  In  a  rough  way 
it  is  assessed  against  those  best  able  to  pay.  The 
percentage  increases  as  the  income  increases  in 
amount.  The  tax  on  net  incomes'  of  corporations 
is  13.5  per  cent.  The  highest  surtax  rate  is  now 
20  per  cent  on  incomes  of  $100,000  plus,  but 
this  is  in  addition  to  the  normal  tax  which  on  an 
income  of  $100,000  amounts  to  $4,800,  which  makes 
a  total  tax  of  $16,460  on  an  income  of  this  amount. 
It  is  a  just  tax  for  the  collection  of  revenues  needed 
for  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  government,  but  it 
encourages  official  waste  and  extravagance.  The  in¬ 
come  tax  law  and  the  inheritance  tax  laws  seem  to 
be  devised  as  a  punitive  measure  to  reduce  large  in¬ 
comes  and  large  estates  through  taxation.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  first  encourages  profits  and  accumulation 
of  wealth  in  industry,  and  then,  as  if  afraid  of  its 
own  accomplishments,  devises  means  to  take  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  away  from  those  who  accumulate  larger 
fortunes.  It  would  be  more  fortunate  for  the  masses 
if  the  wealth  created  by  all  were  more  equitably  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  individual  as  it  is  created.  In  that 
case  there  would  be  greater  prosperity  but  fewer 
great  fortunes.  There  is  a  temptation  in  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  other  people’s  money,  and  the  more  collected 
in  taxes,  the  more  there  is  to  spend.  We  have  not 
yet  come  to  see  that  officials  and  experts  who  live  on 
it  and  spend  it  are  disqualified  to  decide  how  much 
should  be  collected.  If  we  want  taxes  lowered  or 
kept  from  increasing  we  must  find  a  way  by  which 
those  who  pay  the  taxes  can  determine  the  size  of 
the  budget. 


Milk  Prices  for  November 

THE  net  cash  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  for  the  month 
of  November,  are  as  follows: 

Sheffield  Farms  Producers’  Assn .  $2.93 

Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Assn..  2,78 

-  Model  Dairy  .  2.98 

The  League  deductions  were  10c  for  certificate  of 

indebtedness  and  6c  for  expenses;  gross  $2.94. 


Connecticut  Milk  Prices 

Milk  prices  of  the  Connecticut  Milk  Association  aver¬ 
aged  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  for  10  months  to  November 
1,  1928,  $3.24  per  100  lbs.  Low  month,  June,  $2.98 
per  100  lbs.  High  month,  October,  $3.44  per  100  lbs. 

This  milk  is  40  miles  from  market.  Cartage  and  cans 
are  furnished  by  dealer.  Other  dealers  vary  slightly 
above  and  below  this.  Over  80  per  cent  of  milk  of  all 
dealers  for  1928  will  be  sold  as  liquid  milk  and  nearly 
all  the  rest  as  cream.  m.  n. 

Connecticut. 


Filtration,  Percolation  or  Pouring 

The  agricultural  press  seems  to  be  strangely  silent,  on 
President-elect  Hoover’s  $3,000,000,000  fund  proposal. 
Can  it  be  that  they  have  failed  to  see  the  signpost  on 
the  gate?  In  this  proposal  our  future  President  shows 
that  he  is  a  student  of  causation ;  in  other  words,  he 
is  the  type  of  man  who  tries  to  see  the  ultimate  results 
accruing  from  one  definite  move.  He  is  like  many  in 
his  attitude  towards  agriculture  in  that  he  wishes  to 
help  others  in  such  a  way  that  the  help  will  seep  on 
towards  the  farmer.  I  hope  he  will  not  continue  in  this 
attitude,  as  it  is  the  wrong  one  at  the  present  time  in 
considering  the  troubles  of  agriculture.  I  admit  that 
there  would  be  some  good  accruing  to  the  farmer  from 
the  dispersal  of  such  a  vast  fund,  but  it  would  be 
largely  accumulated  at  the  expense  of  the  farm,  and 
the  strings  attached  to  it  are  so  short  that  they  would 
withhold  the  aid  too  long  and  the  amount  reaching  the 
farms  would  be  small  in  comparison  to  that  touching 
other  industries. 

Now  the  question  is  simply  this :  Is  agriculture  going 
to  be  satisfied  with  help  second-hand?  The  old  idea  of 
making  everyone  else  a  little  more  wealthy  or  pros¬ 
perous  and  thus  making  it  possible  for  them  to  pay  a 
little  more  for  their  sustenance  is  past.  They  will  not 
pay  a  cent  more  for  what  they  eat  than  they  have  to 
and  they  are  not  to  be  blamed.  It  should  go  without 
saying  that  any  increase  of  earning  power  gained  by 
the  farmer  will  be  exhibited  in  a  corresponding  loss  of 
temporary  profits  and  saving  to  the  rest  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  whole  question  revolves  around  the  issue  of 
how  to  adjust  exchange  through  buying  and  selling  to 
encourage  and  maintain  production  on  the  farms. 

The  idea  of  helping  the  farmer  directly  of  course  does 
not  appeal  to  anyone.  It  is  seldom  suggested  that  if 
the  farmer  were  aided  directly  that  aid  would  be 
reflected  in  better  earnings  to  the  rest  of  the  population 
or  ultimately  to  .the  farmer.  Building  up  instead  of 
"Own  has  not  been  the  rule  in  tackling  this  problem. 
1  believe  that  were  the  farmer  able  to  liquidate  his  debts 
by  the  extent  of  his  taxes  he  would  put  into  the  hands 
ot  industry  more  trade  and  more  profits  than  they  have 
realized  in  the  past  two  years  from  their  finance  plans. 

New  York.  RALPH  E.  MOSHER. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Watchman,  What  of  the 
Night? 

Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  night, 

What  its  signs  of  promise  are. 
Traveller,  o’er  yon  mountain’s  height, 
See  that  glory-beaming  star. 
Watchman,  does  its  beauteous  ray 
Aught  of  joy  or  hope  foretell? 
Traveller,  yes ;  it  brings  the  day, 
Promised  day  of  Israel. 

Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  night; 

Higher  yet  that  star  ascends. 

Traveller,  blessedness  and  light, 

Peace  and  truth,  its  course  portends. 
Watchman,  will  its  beams  alone 

Gild  the  spot  that  gave  them  birth? 
Traveller,  ages  are  its  own ; 

See,  it  bursts  o’er  all  the  earth. 

Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  night, 

For  the  morning  seems  to  dawn. 
Traveller,  darkness  takes  its  flight; 

Doubt  and  terror  are  withdrawn. 
Watchman,  let  thy  wanderings  cease ; 

Hie  thee  to  thy  quiet  home. 

Traveller,  lo !  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

Lo !  the  Son  of  God  is  come. 

— Sir  John  Bowring  (1792-1872). 

* 

Coming  to  the  end  of  another  year,  we 
can  see  many  reasons  for  encouragement 
in  the  continuing  advance  of  rural  wo¬ 
men.  We  know  that  many  farm  homes 
still  show  the  need  for  the  little  extra 
money  that  would  add  so  much  to  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience,  but  even  where 
purses  are  lean  and  work  ever  driving, 
our  rural  women  have  advanced ;  they 
have  legal  rights  denied  to  past  genera¬ 
tions,  and  find  social  and  political  agen¬ 
cies  interested  in  the  problems  affecting 
them.  The  one  great  problem  before  most 
of  them  is  the  securing  of  adequate  re¬ 
turns  from  the  farm  itself.  This  is  vital, 
and  until  there  is  some  nearer  approach 
to  economic  justice  we  cannot  expect 
farm  women  and  farm  girls  to  remain 
contented. 

* 

The  Home  Economics  Department  at 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
recommend  this  recipe  for  fruit  cake, 
which  will  make  12  to  13  lbs.  of  cake  and 
costs  about  40  cents  a  pound. 

Cut  1  lb.  blanched  almonds  and  1)4 
lbs.  citron  into  thin  strips;  chop  2  lbs. 
seeded  raisins,  2  lbs.  sultana  raisins,  1  lb. 
candied  cherries,  and  two  tablespoons 
candied  oranges  into  small  pieces  and 
add  to  1  lb.  of  currants.  All  fruits 
should  be  washed  before  using.  Mix  1)4 
lbs.  of  flour  with  the  fruits. 

To  another  )4  lb.  of  flour  add  1  1/3 
lbs.  brown  sugar,  )4  teaspoon  soda,  four 
teaspoons  cinnamon,  one  tablespoon  nut¬ 
meg,  1)4  teaspoons  mace,  and  four  tea¬ 
spoons  allspice. 

Beat  12  eggs  and  add  one  cup  cider, 
two  cups  jam  heated  so  it  will  mix  readi¬ 
ly,  four  squares  melted  chocolate,  one  cup 
molasses,  and  1  lb.  softened  butter.  Add 
the  wet  ingredients  to  the  dry  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Line  the  pans  first  with 
brown  paper,  cut  so  the  paper  will  lap 
over  the  corners,  next  a  sheet  of  oil  paper, 
and  then  a  final  lining  of  brown  paper. 
Pour  in  the  mixture  and  cover  with  oil 
paper.  Tie  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth  over 
the  pan  to  absorb  the  moisture.  Steam 
for  three  hours  and  then  bake  in  a  slow 
oven  at  275-300  degrees  Fahr.  for  an 
hour.  After  it  is  baked,  roll  the  cake  in 
a  clean  cloth  and  keep  in  a  tin-lined  box 
where  it  will  keep  moist. 


Kitchens  and  Quilts 

So  many  of  us  have  taken  to  eating 
breakfast,  and  now  and  then  other  meals, 
in  the  kitchen,  that  maybe  these  ideas 
will  come  in  handy. 

We  are  obliged  to  do  something  with 
the  dishes  we  have  used  in  preparing  the 
meal,  and  there  is  nothing  very  inspiring 
about  a  sink  full  of  dirty  dishes.  An 
ideal  arrangement  is  to  have  a  screen 
that  may  be  unfolded  around  the  sink  and 
stove,  leaving  you  an  attractive  little 
dining-room. 

The  three-leaved  frame  may  be  made 
of  plain  soft  wood,  2)4  in.  wide  by  %  in. 
thick.  When  done  each  frame  should  be 
about  4  ft.  high  and  18  in.  broad.  Cover 
the  empty  panel  of  each  frame  with 
pretty  oilcloth,  to  harmonize  with  the  rest 
of  the  room.  Oilcloth  is  durable  and  easy 
to  keep  clean.  You  can  paper  or  paint 
the  reverse  side  like  the  kitchen  walls. 
Fasten  the  three  leaves  together  with 
small  hinges  and  put  four  steel  table 
slides  on  the  bottom  to  move  it  with. 


Paint  the  frames  to  match  the  kitchen 
woodwork. 

If  you  have  no  room  for  a  screen,  you 
may  hide  your  sink  with  roller  shades. 
Have  a  shelf  over  the  sink,  within  easy 
reaching  height,  two  inches  wider,  and 
extending  beyond  each  end  six  inches.  On 
the  front  edge  of  the  shelf  fasten  two 
roller  window  shades,  cut  to  fit.  When 
your  meal  is  ready  pull  down  your  shades 
in  front  of  your  sink,  as  you  do  in  front 
of  your  windows. 

Or  you  may  use  a  pretty  cretonne  cur¬ 
tain  strung  on  a  curtain  rod  and  slipping 
around  the  end  of  the  sink  when  you  are 
working  there,  and  pulled  across  the  front 
when  you  wish.  Make  it  just  long  enough 
to  reach  from  the  shelf  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  sink.  If  you  hang  your  cooking 
utensils  above  and  back  of  the  sink  and 
from  the  lower  surface  of  the  shelf  by 
means  of  little  brass  hooks  they  will  be 
handy  and  hidden  by  the  curtain  when 
not  in  use. 

For  a  pretty  and  inexpensive  top  for 
your  table  try  the  best  blue  and  white 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


890 — Entirely  Covers 
the  Dress.  Designed 
in  sizes  small,  me¬ 
dium  and  large.  Ten 
cents. 


173— The  Afternoon 
Mode.  Designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  1  yd.  of 
ribbon.  Ten  cents. 


822  —  One-piece 

Dress.  Designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,'  20 

years,  36,  38,  40, 

42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  of  40- 
in.  material  with  % 
yd.  of  40-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


691  — ■  Especially 

Suited  for  the  Large 
or  Matronly  figure. 
Designed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  measure. 
Ten  cents. 


Winter  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


inlaid  linoleum.  Have  it  cut  to  exactly 
fit.  Make  an  old-fashioned  boiled  flour 
paste  and  stick  it  to  the  table.  Put  a 
narrow  wood  moulding  around  the  edges, 
tight  to  and  flush  with  the  top  side  of 
the  linoleum.  And  3rou  will  have  a  table 
very  easy  to  keep  clean  and  shining,  and 
that  will  last  indefinitely. 

Now  just  one  more  kitchen  hint. 

I  made  a  set  of  containers  for  each  of 
my  daughters  a  couple  of  years  ago  that 
everyone  who  saw  them  liked.  Take 
three  tin  cans  about  15  in.  tall  and  8  in. 
in  diameter,  and  four  smaller  ones,  the 
size  of  1-lb.  coffee  cans.  One  set  I  painted 
gray,  and  with  artist  oil  colors  scattered 
pink  wild  roses  over  them.  The  other  set 
were  a  deep  cream  with  cornflower  deco¬ 
ration.  Paint  them  any  color  to  harmon¬ 
ize  with  the  surroundings,  and  if  you  do 
not  care  to  do  free-hand  painting  use  a 
stencil  of  the  flowers  and  paint  a  row 
around  the  center.  These  can  be  arranged 
on  a  shelf,  or  flat-topped  cabinet,  the 
taller  ones  at  each  end  and  one  in  the 
middle.  As  I  knew  what  the  girls  wanted, 
I  painted  the  names  of  the  contents  on 
the  cans.  You  might  have  sugar,  oat 
flake,  and  rice  in  the  three  larger  ones, 
and  coffee,  tea,  salt  and  soda  in  the 
smaller  ones,  that  are  set  two  in  a  group 
between  the  taller  ones. 

Are  you  going  to  make  quilts  and  com¬ 


forts  this  Winter?  I  have  just  heard  of 
a  new  way  to  make  a  comfort  which  is 
worth  trying.  Make  them  with  mosquito 
netting,  well  tacked.  Then  make  a  com¬ 
fort  case  something  as  you  would  a  pil¬ 
low  case,  of  fast  color  print,  or  a  pieced 
cover  if  you  prefer.  Slip  the  case  over 
the  netting  comfort  and  turn  in  the  edges 
of  the  open  end  and  run  them  together. 
Tie  about  one  foot  from  the  edge,  about 
six  times  across  the  ends  and  sides,  and 
tie  in  a  big  circle  in  the  middle.  When 
you  want  to  wash  it,  cut  these  ties,  slip 
off  your  cover,  and  wash  it  and  put  it 
back.  If  you  use  a  good,  firm  percale  for 
the  outside,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
the  inside  is  soiled.  But  while  the  cover 
is  drying,  hang  the  inside  out  in  the  wind 
and  sun  to  get  a  good  airing.  Then  re¬ 
place  the  cover  and  it  is  as  good  as  new. 

Then  here  is  another  new  quilt  idea 
that  I  never  saw  before.  This  quilt  was 
a  pieced  one  in  a  pretty,  old-fashioned 
pattern,  set  together  with  unbleached  cot¬ 
ton  squares.  Each  of  these  plain  blocks 
was  quilted  in  the  pattern  of  a  four- 
leaved  clover.  The  design  fitted  nicely 
inside  the  blocks,  which  were  about  six 
inches  square.  The  new  thing  about  it 
was  the  quilting.  It  was  done  with  fast- 
color  cotton  embroidery  twist,  in  lazy 
daisy  stitches  %  in.  long.  There  was  a 
border  of  the  unbleached  cotton  around 
the  outer  edge,  quilted  in  the  same  pat¬ 
tern.  The  pieced  blocks  were  quilted  from 
corner  to  corner  both  ways,  making  a 
cross  in  the  center  of  the  block.  The 
underside,  of  unbleached  cotton,  was  as 
pretty  as  the  upper  side.  The  one  I  saw 
was  quilted  in  green,  but  one  can  use 
pink  or  blue  if  the  blocks  are  of  that 
color.  It  was  not  nearly  as  much  work 
as  an  old-fashioned  quilted  one  would 
have  been. 

Another  new  way  of  making  a  quilt  is 
to  make  12  blocks  18  in.  square.  Line 
with  sheet  wadding  and  thin  cotton. 
Quilt  each  block  on  the  machine,  in  any 
pattern  you  may  choose.  Put  these  blocks 
together  with  %-in.  wide  fast  color  or 
white  bias  binding.  Make  the  quilt  four 
blocks  long  and  three  wide.  Lay  the  edges 
close  together,  cover  with  the  binding  and 
baste  in  place,  then  stitch  on  the  machine. 
When  all  have  been  joined,  line  and  bind 
as  you  would  any  quilt. 

MAEY  S.  HITCHCOCK. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

A  little  drama,  a  striking  example  of 
modern  discipline,  was  played  by  my  fire¬ 
side  this  evening.  (I  am  writing  now 
like  a  sour,  crabbed  old  maid.)  Suzanne, 
the  large  black-satin  cat  that  has  shared 
my  adventures  for  the  past  six  years,  and 
contributed  some  of  them,  was  snoozing 
comfortably  in  a  corner  of  the  little  sofa 
nearest  the  fire.  One  of  her  young  chil¬ 
dren,  little  Which,  an  odd  but  beautifully 
marked  tortoiseshell,  desired  to  locate  be¬ 
hind  Mother,  The  kits  are  so  big  now 
that  they  do  not  interest  Mother  much, 
and  Mother  said  “Spfft!”  or  words  to 
that  effect.  Which  calmly  proceeded  with 
her  original  intention  until,  settled  to  her 
own  satisfaction,  quite  as  if  Mother  had 
said  nothing.  Presently  little  T’other, 
another  odd  but  beautifully  marked  tor¬ 
toiseshell,  came  in,  hopped  up  close  to 
Mother’s  head,  and  Mother  said  ‘‘Spfft !_” 
and  T’other  also  settled  down  quite  as  if 
Mother  had  not  spoken.  And  Suzanne, 
accepting  the  situation,  began  to  wash 
their  faces  with  motherly  affection,  as 
Which  and  T’other  had  apparently  ex¬ 
pected.  It  looked  like  a  translation,  in 
cat  language,  of  “Now,  Annie  and  Fannie, 
if  you  do  that  I’ll  whip  you,”  and  Annie 
and  Fannie  do  it,  convinced  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  nothing  will  happen.  But  who 
would  have  thought  that  cats  would  ab¬ 
sorb  the  modern  idea? 

As  I  write  this,  Christmas  magazines 
are  appearing,  though  it  is  not  Thanks¬ 
giving  yet.  No  wonder  that  “stuff”  for 
monthly  magazines  must  be  in  the  office 
six  months  ahead.  When  this  letter  ap¬ 
pears,  it  will  be  the  New  Year,  I  suppose, 
so  I’ll  save  all  the  bazaar  and  gift  ideas 
that  I  am  collecting  now  for  a  later  date. 

I  have  changed  the  furniture  around 
the  kitchen,  getting  ready  for  the  new 
separator.  I  once  had  a  separator  on  the 
back  porch  when  it  was  so  cold  that  the 
milk  almost  froze  a-running,  and  the  op¬ 
erator  a-running  it,  and  it  was  _  neither 
profitable  nor  pleasant.  I  am  hoping  that 
that  the  new  machine  will  be  packed  with 
prosperity,  in  the  shape  of  bigger  cream 
checks,  and  also  more  skim-milk  for  the 
pigs,  20  little  banded  beauties,  Dutch 
Belted,  I  always  want  to  call  them,  pure¬ 
bred  this  time,  as  I  wanted  a  lot  of  new 
gilts.  The  market  hogs  have  always  been 
cross-bred  These  sows  are  so  easily 
handled,  so  tame  and  smart.  They  are 
Charlie’s  special  pets.  I  have  had  some, 
treated  just  as  well,  that  were  wilder,  so 
it  is  not  all  in  the  care.  About  the  sepa¬ 
rator,  yes  ma’am,  I’m  getting  it  on  pay¬ 
ments.  I  used  to  scorn  such  doings,  but 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Best 
Friend  tells  a  story  of  a  little  boy  asking 
his  parent  for  a  penny  :  “But  what  can 
you  do  with  a  penny?”  “Make  a  down 
payment  on  an  ice-cream  cone.”  So  far, 
I  aim  to  buy  nothing  in  that  manner  that 
is  not  an  investment  .in  efficiency,  or  of 
permanent  worth.  My  first  installment 
venture  was  an  encyclopoedia,  and  “I 
am  free  to  maintain”  that  I  was  sold,  two 
ways  at  least,  but  not  flagrantly  enough 
to  call  for  legal  redress.  It  was  put  out 
by  a  publishing  house  of  old  and  honor- 
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able  name,  too,  but  fallen  into  dubious 
methods  not  approved  by  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  “which  the  same”  I  didn’t 
know  at  the  time,  but  learned  later.  It 
is  charged  up  to  experience,  and  will  make 
the  way  harder  for  the  next  smooth¬ 
tongued  salesman.  I  don’t  see  much  use 
for  these  personal  workers,  anyway.  Most 
of  us  can  and  should  read,  and  can  buy 
things,  if  we  can  afford  them,  when  we 
need  them,  not  when  some  salesman  needs 
our  order,  from  doubly  guaranteed  firms 
that  stay  put,  either  locally,  or  if  neces¬ 
sary,  at  a  distance.  The  purchase  of  my 
second  Ford  was  a  case  like  that.  The 
old  one  was  preparing  to  eat  its  head  off 
in  repairs.  The  local  sales  company  of¬ 
fered  a  bargain  and  a  complete  guaran¬ 
tee.  There  was  no  salesmanship  needed, 
and  there  have  been  no  regrets.  The 
same  thing  was  true  of  my  typewriter, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  its  make  In  captivity. 

I  traded  it  in  on  a  new  one  of  the  same 
kind,  in  our  nearest  city,  as  there  is  no 
local  dealer,  and  the  payments  are  not 
hurting  me.  Again,  no  salesmanship.  I 
expect  the  new  separator  to  meet  its  own 
payments  in  _  cream  saved.  There  is  no 
local  dealer  in  the  kind  I  wanted,  so  it 
was  ordered  from  advertising.  However, 

I  obeyed  the  automobile  slogan,  “Ask  the 
man  who  owns  one,”  as  one  is  owned  not 
far  away,  and  much  preferred  to  other 
kinds.  I  am  getting  so  I’d  rather  say 
“No !”  than  not,  to  agents  in  general. 
Town  people  are  no  doubt  pestered  more 
than  we  are,  but  the  amount  involved  is 
likely  to  be  bigger,  in  the  case  of  country 
sales.  Maybe  this  is  not  a  very  nice 
spirit,  for  a  New  Year  letter,  as  I  have 
not  bitten,  nor  been  bitten,  recently,  but 
memories  of  some  former  experiences 
just  happened  along. 

The  separator  has  come,  since  all  that 
was  written,  and  is  “a  going  concern.” 
Not  going  back,  unless  some  defect 
shows  up  in  the  30-day  trial.  Charlie, 
who  turns  it,  likes  it  well,  pronouncing 
it  the  easiest  he  ever  turned.  (Wouldn’t 
the  manufacturer  like  the  free  advertis¬ 
ing,  if  I  told  its  name?)  The  Boss  likes 
the  looks  of  the  skim-milk,  apparently 
without  a  trace  of  cream.  The  amount  I 
was  losing  was  a  scandal,  since  col<) 
weather  began.  Being  dumb  about  ma¬ 
chinery,  I  thought  it  was  a  Chinese  puz¬ 
zle  when  I  unpacked  it,  but  I’m  rapidly 
getting  acquainted  with  it.  I  thought 
best  to  let  t'e  cream  screw  alone  till  the 
next  check  gives  in  a  report  of  the  test. 

We  are  having,  not  our  first  cold  snap, 
but  the  snappiest  one  so  far,  and  I  have 
been  firing  as  in  the  dead  of  Winter;  it 
is  not  so  cold  by  the  mercury,  but  the 
wind  is  piercing.  The  chickens  have  had 
their  first  day  shut  in  the  henhouse,  and 
the  cows  were  left  in  the  barn  lot,  to 
keep  them  away  from  the  frozen  clover 
pasture,  to  their  infinite  disgust  but  prob¬ 
able  benefit.  How  like  humans  they  are, 
to  be  sure !  A  day  like  this  always  makes 
me  restless.  I  get  sort  of  panicky 
around  3  :30,  and  dash  madly  about  feed¬ 
ing  chickens,  and  getting  in  coal,  kin¬ 
dling,  and  water,  as  if  there  would  never 
be  another  chance,  though  they  are  all 
in  the  porch  or  close  by.  And  I  wonder 
how  much  of  what  we  call  greed  or  miser¬ 
liness  is  not  after  all  a  sort  of  panicky 
fear  of  want,  rather  than  real  love  of 
gain. 

Brownie  is  staying  with  his  own  boss 
for  the  quail  season.  I  miss  him  terribly, 
and  Toto  rolls  her  eyes  at  me  reproach¬ 
fully,  as  if  I  had  done  away  with  him. 
Learning  that  he  was  not  hunting  last 
Saturday  afternoon,  I  went  up  to  the  of¬ 
fice  to  see  and  pet  him.  He  is  a  very 
clinging  dog,  a  real  “snuggle-pup.”  He 
leaned  against  me,  swinging  his  long 
feathery  tail  gently  to  and  fro,  while  I 
rubbed  his  ears  and  talked  softly  to  him. 
Then,  “Brownie,  want  to  go  home  with 
me?”  That  tail  began  to  beat  in  double- 
quick  time,  and  I  wished  the  words  un¬ 
said,  for  the  season  is  not  over,  and  he 
can’t  come.  But  he  loves  to  hunt.  I 
dreamed  one  night  that  he  came  to  the 
door.  A  patent-medicine  dream-book  was 
left  in  the  mailbox  next  day  (I  think 
Uncle  Sam  ought  to  stop  this  stuffing  of 
the  mailboxes  with  “Boxholder”  stuff) 
so  in  an  idle,  silly  moment  I  looked  up 
“Dog,”  and  “Animals.”  It  said  “For¬ 
tunate,”  “Faithful  friends,”  “Return  of 
absent  friends.”  And  I  laughed  outright, 
for  the  dog  himself  is  the  faithful  absent 
friend  who  will  return.  e.  m.  c. 


Cakes  and  Icings 

Hot  or  Cold  Water  Sponge  Cake. — 
Cake  made  without  shortening  is  easier 
to  digest  which  is  a  great  consideration 
for  growing  children,  elderly  folks  and 
those  with  delicate  digestion.  I  have  giv¬ 
en  my  recipe  to  several  who  have  never 
been  able  to  make  a  good  sponge  cake 
until  they  used  this.  This  cake  can  be 
made  in  a  loaf,  in  layers,  in  small  cakes, 
and  varied  with  any  kind  of  icing,  and  is 
good  when  several  days  old. 

Measure  one  cup  of  flour,  cake  flour 
preferred,  and  sift  six  times.  In  mixing 
bowl  put  one  cup  granulated  sugar,  one 
dessertspoon  vinegar,  four  tablespoons 
either  hot  or  cold  water,  and  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs.  In  another  bowl  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  beaten  until  stiff.  Then  beat 
the  mixture  in  bowl.  Fold  in  the  flour 
until  all  is  smooth.  Add  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder  to  the  stiffly  beaten  white 
and  fold  in  lightly  to  bowl  mixture.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

If  I  make- the  boiled  icing  I  add  the  ex¬ 
tra  yolk  to  the  bowl  mixture,  or  if  I  make 
coeoanut  puffs  or  post  toastie  macaroons 
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and  I  have  no  immediate  use  for  the 
yolks,  I  use  them  in  this  cake,  which 
makes  it  a  little  richer.  I  make  the 
boiled  icing  altogether  and  I  have  found 
through  experience  that  if  *4  cup  of  wa¬ 
ter  is  used  and  the  syrup  allowed  to  cook 
until  it  threads  regardless  of  any  time 
allowance,  it  gives  you  a  marshmallow 
icing.  It  can  be  varied  with  flavorings 
and  colorings  and  fruits  or  nuts. 

Boiled  Icing.  —  One  cup  granulated 
sugar,  y2  cup  cold  water ;  cook  until  it 
threads.  White  of  one  egg  beaten  stiff. 
Then  add  flavoring.  Beat  again  until 
blended.  Add  syrup  to  white,  beating  all 
the  time. 

Cocoanut  puffs  and  post  toastie  or 
corn-flake  macaroons  are  good  for  the 
children’s  lunches  and  a  good  accom¬ 
paniment  for  custard  desserts  or  ice 
cream. 

Cocoanut  Puffs. — One  cup  powdered 
sugar,  two  cups  shredded  cocoanut,  two 
tablespoons  flour,  whites  of  two  eggs 
beaten  stiff.  Work  dry  ingredients  to¬ 
gether,  add  whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiff. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  on  tins  about 
one  inch  apart. 

Post  Toastie  or  Corn-flake  Macaroons. 

• — Three  cups  of  flakes  crushed  quite 
flue,  one  cup  shredded  cocoanut,  dash  of 
vanilla,  whites  of  two  eggs.  Work  dry 
ingredients  together.  Add  the  whites  to 
which  the  vanilla  has  been  added.  Bake 
as  small  cakes  in  a  slow  oven. 

MAZIE  NOBLE. 


Don’t  Butter  Your  Cream 

“You  were  brought  up  on  a  farm,  Nan 
— can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  cream 
that’s  gone  bad?”  and  Verna  tilted  her 
nose  and  tossed  her  head  disapprovingly. 

“Sour  cream,  you  mean?  I  should  call 
it  ‘gone  good,’  and  I’ll  give  you  a  recipe 
for  every  day  in  the  week,  for  there’s 
nothing  I  like  better  than  a  jar  of  sour 
cream  to  dip  into.” 

“Horrid  stuff !  I  usually  throw  it 
away,  but  if  it  can  be  transformed  into 
something  presentable  for  lunch  tomor¬ 
row,  I  shall  be  thankful.  Dick  is  com¬ 
ing,  and  you  know  how  he  dotes  on 
home  cooking.” 

Nan  considered  a  moment.  “How 
would  chicken  pie  do?  Or  the  best  corn- 
bread  you  ever  ate?  Or  strawberry 
shortcake,  old-fashioned  style?  Or  crul¬ 
lers  like  Aunt  Augusty’s?  Or  fresh 
molasses  cake — the  kind  that  melts  in 
your  mouth?” 

“Goodness!  They  certainly  sound  all 
right.  How  in  the  world  do  you  use  sour 
cream  in  chicken  pie?” 

“Simple  enough  !  Make  a  crust  with 
a  cup  of  cream  whipped  up  with  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  and  half  a  teaspoon  of  soda, 
and  pastry  flour  for  a  dough  that  you 
can  handle — about  2%  cups.  Roll  it  out 
lightly,  cut  in  biscuit,  or  in  wedge- 
shaped  pieces,  and  don’t  arrange  them  too 
close  together.  Be  sure  you  have  plenty 
of  gravy !  Bake  in  a  hot  oven,  and 
glaze  with  a  beaten  egg  when  they’re  al¬ 
most  done.  With  a  little  less  flour,  they 
make  capital  dumplings,  or  you  can  add 
%  cup  of  grated  cheese  to  the  flour  and 
bake  them  as  drop  biscuit — they’re  de¬ 
licious.” 

“They  would  be.  Let  me  see.  You 
mentioned  corn-bread,  I  think,”  prompt¬ 
ed  Verna. 

“The  best  ever !  Here — I  think  I  re¬ 
member  the  recipe,”  and  Nan  produced 
a  fountain  pen  and  wrote  as  follows : 

“Sour  Cream  Corn-bread. — Beat  to¬ 
gether  two  eggs,  %  cup  of  sugar  and  one 
cup  of  sour  cream.  Sift  together  one 
cup  of  meal,  one  cup  of  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  *4  teaspoon  soda, 
one  teaspoon  salt.  Combine  mixtures, 
and  bake  in  a  shallow  pan,  in  a  hot 
oven.  A  half  cup  of  cocoanut  added 
makes  a  delicious  Sunday  night  varia¬ 
tion.” 

“Men  always  like  crullers,  but  it’s  a 
bother  to  fry  them.” 

“It  is ;  Mother’s  lemon-layer  cake  is 
extra  good,  and  less  trying  to  the  com¬ 
plexion,  so  I’ll  give  you  the  rule  for  both” 
— and  the  flying  pen  continued  : 

“Lemon  Layer  Cake. — Break  two  eggs 
in  a  measuring  cup  and  fill  it  up  with 
sour  cream ;  add  one  cup  of  sugar  and 
one  teaspoon  of  lemon  extract,  and  beat 
thoroughly.  Sift  1%  cups  of  flour  with 
one  teaspoon  of  baking  powder,  %  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  and  1/3  teaspoon  of  soda, 
and  combine ;  bake  in  three  layers,  and 
when  cool,  put  together  with  : 

“Lemon  Paste.  —  One  cup  of  water, 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  a  large  lemon, 
2/3  cup  of  sugar,  two  rounded  table¬ 
spoons  of  cornstarch.  Boil  five  minutes, 
add  one  tablespoon  of  butter  and  the 
beaten  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  cook  gently 
until  it  thickens.  Cool  before  using.  Ice 
with  lemon  frosting.” 

“Aunt  Augusty’s  Crullers. — One  cup  of 
sour  cream,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg,  *4 
teaspoon  soda,  */>  teaspoon  salt;  flavor 
with  rose  or  nutmeg,  and  add  flour  for  a 
soft  dough.  Form  rings  or  figure  eights, 
fry  in  hot  fat,  and  dust  with  powdered 
sugar — the  easiest  way  is  to  shake  them, 
a  few  at  a  time,  in  a  paper  bag.” 

“You  have  so  many  clever  dodges !  Now 
by  ‘old-fashioned’  short-cake,  I  suppose 
you  mean — ?”  began  Verna. 

“The  glorified  biscuit  kind — yes,”  as¬ 
sented  Nan  briskly.  “Hex-e  goes  : 

“Sour  Cream  Short-cake.— -To  %  cup 
of  sour  cream  add  two  tablespoons  of 
melted  butter,  and  two  cups  of  pastry 
flour  sifted  with  one  tablespoon  of  sugar, 
one  teaspoon  of  baking  powder,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  and  *4  teaspoon  of  soda. 


Pat  it  out  in  two  rounds  a  quarter  inch 
thick,  and  finish  in  the  usual  way.  Good 
with  peaches.  Like  all  sour-cream 
bakables,  it  melts  in  your  mouth.” 

"That  l'eminds  me — you  spoke  of  fresh 
molasses  cake.  The  children  love  it.” 

“Ah,  that’s  one  of  my  peerless  recipes  ! 
I  wouldn’t  give  it  to  everybody : 

“A-l  Molasses  Cake. — One-half  cup 
molasses,  *4  cup  brown  sugar,  one  cup 
sour  ci’eam,  %  teaspoon  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  ginger,  %  teaspoon  cinnamon,  two 
teaspoons  soda  dissolved  in  one  table¬ 
spoon  water,  one  _  egg,  two  cups  flour. 
Mix  in  the  order  given,  beating  thorough¬ 
ly.  Bake  20  minutes,  in  a  hot  oven. 
This  makes  two  medium  loaves.” 

“I  believe  I’ll  try  the  strawberry  short¬ 
cake,  but  you  moke  me  want  to  go 
through  the  whole  list.” 

“You  can  do  that  sometime  when 
you’re  staying  on  a  farm  and  the  butter 
refuses  to  ‘come’ — I’ve  known  that  to 
happen  at  home.  Meanwhile,  even  the  lit¬ 
tle  left-overs  can  be  put  to  good  use. 
H°w?  Oh,  in  salads,  sauces,  and  such¬ 
like — I’ll  give  you  a  recipe  or  two.  And 
bran  muffins  and  griddle-cakes  made  with 
sour  milk  are  all  the  better  if  the  milk 
is  part  cream. 

“Horseradish  Sauce.  —  One-half  cup 
sour  cream,  whipped  ;  %  cup  gx-ated  horse¬ 
radish,  one  tablespoon  vinegar,  salt  and 
cayenne  to  taste. 

“Made  very  simple,  you  see.  In  Ger¬ 
many  they  gave  us  roast  mutton  and  po¬ 
tato  salad,  with  a  mound  of  horseradish 
sauce,  more  like  this : 

“Melt  a  rounding  teaspoon  of  butter, 
add  as  much  flour,  then  a  half  cup  of 
grated  horseradish,  the  same  of  sour 
cream,  and  a  beaten  egg-yolk ;  stir  until 
it  thickens,  but  don’t  let  it  boil;  add  a 
teaspoon  of  vinegar  and  salt  to  taste.  A 
little  mustard  is  an  improvement  with 
corned  beef. 

“Foreign  cooks — the  Russians,  for  in¬ 
stance — use  sour  cream  much  more  freely 
than  we  do.  I  like  cold  boiled  potatoes, 
chopped  and  heated  slowly  in  sour  cream, 
with  enoxigh  paprika  to  make  them  quite 
pink — a  Hungarian  dish.  And  sour  cream 
and  chili  sauce,  half  and  half,  make  a 
capital  dressing  for  cole-slaw. 

“Yes,  they’re  all  easy.  As  Mother  used 
to  say,  you  save  time  both  ways — you 
don’t  have  to  cream  your  butter,  or  but¬ 
ter  your  cream  !”  rachel  f.  daiilgren. 


This  and  That  About 
Budgets 

We  may  not  be  conscious  of  it,  but  we 
all  have  budget  systems.  Some  are  more 
elastic  than  others;  some  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  Last  Summer  I  shiftlessly  re¬ 
fused  to  can  tomatoes,  defensively  explain¬ 
ing  that  our  poorest  culls  were  selling  for 
twice  what  it  would  cost  to  buy  the  canned 
product  this  Winter.  We  shall  purchase 
this  year’s  supply  of  canned  tomatoes  at 
chain  store  special  sales.  I  canned  a 
goodly  quantity  of  string  beans  because 
we  planted  too  many  at  one  time  to  sell 
them  profitably. 

Our  clothing  budget  is  more  systemati¬ 
cally  arranged.  Once  each  year  we  spend 
a  day  in  Baltimore,  shopping.  We  think 
early  February  or  early  July  good  times 
to  go,  depending  on  what  we  wish  to  buy 
that  particular  year.  For  example,  in 
early  February  five  yeax’s  ago  I  paid 
ninety  dollars  for  a  greatly  induced,  con¬ 
servatively  cut,  dark  blue  Winter  coat. 
We  always  buy  our  outer  apparel  from 
better-class  clothing  stores.  This  year, 
after  carefxxlly  studying  the  fashion  maga¬ 
zines  for  which  I  subscribe,  and  reading 
others  our  library  may  have,  I  shall  again 
buy  a  Winter  coat,  very  probably  a  dark 
blue  one,  even  though  I  really  look  much 
better  in  black  or  brown.  When  one  can 
afford  few  clothes,  the  adjective  “nice”  is 
far  safer  even  if  not  so  flattering  an  at¬ 
tribute  as  “distinctive.”  My  friends  and 
acquaintances  are  less  apt  to  remember 
blue  than  they  are  black  or  brown. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  I  am  a  public  sale 
addict,  our  furniture  budget  is  variable. 
Really,  such  an  addiction  is  a  protection. 
I  never  catch  any  of  the  “waves”  which 
sweep  over  the  other  women  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Two  years  ago  a  flood  of  enam¬ 
eled  stoves  swept  upon  us.  When  the  tide 
receded,  I  was  left  with  a  comparatively 
new  kitchen  range,  which  was  not  enam¬ 
eled  and  which  cost  only  twelve  dollars. 
I  could  have  managed  with  less  nickel, 
bxxt  the  oven  is  ample  compensation. 

I  wish  I  could  radically  budget  my 
time,  especially  that  part  spent  for  social 
activities.  I  wish  progressive  farm  women 
would  introduce  the  fashion  into  rural 
life  of  having  special  “at  home”  days,  and 
of  receiving  callers  on  that  day  only.  I’ve 
had  the  courage  to  make  Tuesday  a  “not 
at  home”  day,  but  that  is  as  far  as  I 
have  gone.  My  friends  are,  many  of  them, 
from  the  town  near  us,  younger  than  I, 
and  with  fewer  responsibilities.  Socially 
inefficient,  I  am  dragged  to  a  “little  tea.” 
Not  athletic,  I  am  prodded  into  “little 
hikes”  of  possibly  five  miles.  No,  were  I 
not  cowardly,  my  recreation  time  woxild 
be  arranged  far  more  satisfactorily. 

B.  P. 


Catching  Up  and 
Keeping  Up 

No  one  knows  better  than  I  the  truth 
of  the  old  saying,  “a  tail  race  is  a  slow 
race,”  as  I  was  for  years  way  behind  in 
my  work.  It  seemed  as  if  I  could  never 
get  caught  up.  Spring  housecleaning  ran 


into  Summer’s  work,  then  Fall  canning 
came  to  add  to  the  pile  of  accumulated 
jobs ;  my  mending  was  always  four  jumps 
behind  the  time  of  need,  and  1  was  so 
tired  and  bewildered  I  was  discouraged 
all  the  time.  But  those  days  are  no 
more,  and  I  am  glad  they  are  gone.  The 
trxxth  of  the  matter  is  1  have  reformed, 
turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  I  feel  so 
chipper  about  it  all  I  want  to  tell  others 
that  they  may  go  and  do  likewise. 

To  begin  the  new  regime  I  spent  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  last  Summer  in  constant  and 
unremitting  work  getting  caught  up.  I 
sorted  clothes  that  needed  mending,  put 
them,  with  the  necessary  material  to  re¬ 
pair  them,  away  together,  everything  of 
a  kind  by  itself.  I  cleaned  house  from 
cellar  to  attic,  got  it  all  in  good  order, 
and  put  in  some  very  hot  and  long  days 
doing  this.  I  arranged  closets  and  bureau 
drawers  and  put  all  in  oixler.  I  did  not 
allow  myself  to  slump  or  slight  a  single 
thing,  though  I  had  to  forego  several  pic¬ 
nics  to  accomplish  this  feat  (for  me).  I 
sorted  clothes  that  had  been  pxxt  away 
for  mending  and  then  forgotten,  gave 
away  some,  xxsed  some  for  cleaning  cloths 
and  have  a  lot  ready  to  make  into  rugs. 
After  I  once  got  things  simmered  down 
I  began  to  plan  how  to  save  time  and  en¬ 
ergy.  I  can  no  longer  be  classed  as  a 
flapper,  and  I  realized  if  I  was  ever  to 
have  any  time  for  the  things  I  like  to  do, 
I  must  begin  pretty  soon  or  I  would  be 
so  firmly  fixed  in  a  rut  I  would  never 
get  out. 

I  set  myself  to  think  of  the  jobs  that 
could  be  done  systematically.  Before  this 
I  had  thought  system  sounded  so  inexor¬ 
able,  as  though  it  owned  one  body  and 
soul,  bxit  I  have  found  when  I  systema¬ 
tize  my  work  and  stick  to  the  plan  I 
have  the  whip  row  on  it,  and  can  dictate 
when  and  how  things  shall  be  done. 

My  work  includes  all  the  usual  work 
for  a  family  of  four  adxxlts,  a  12-room 
house  to  care  for,  washing,  baking,  etc. 
In  addition  I  am  away  from  home  two 
full  days  and  two  half  days  each  week 
“gainfully  employed”,  as  statistics  say. 
I  have  no  one  to  help  me  at  all,  as  my 
men  folk  are  no  better  than  roaring  lions 
when  it  comes  to  keeping  house. 

I  have  a  scL  edule  for  doing  my  work, 
and  I  do  the  work  that  should  be  done, 
and  do  it  on  the  day.  Some  of  the  short¬ 
cuts  I  have  learned  are  the  easiest  things 
to  do.  For  instance,  I  mix  flour,  salt  and 
lard  for  pie  crust  by  the  gallon  ;  that  is, 
I  have  a  gallon  crock  of  the  dry  mixture 
all  prepared.  It  saves  lots  of  time ;  one 
simply  adds  the  water  to  material  for  a 
pie  or  two  as  needed.  I  clean  a  big  bas¬ 
ket  of  potatoes  ahead  of  the  time  of 
need,  then  they  are  all  ready  to  bake  or 
boil  in  their  jackets.  When  I  bake  a  pie 
I  make  one  or  two  apple  pies,  wrap  them 
in  paper  and  keep  them  in  a  cool  place 
until  needed,  theix  slip  them  into  the  oven 
and  bake  as  usual ;  no  one  can  tell  that 
they  were  not  n  ade  on  the  spot.  I  do  not 
think  any  pie  bxxt  an  apple  woxild  stand 
this  treatment.  They  are  not  sensitive 
and  will  bear  all  sorts  of  liberties. 

When  I  iron  I  put  my  sheets  on  the 
table  first  (one  can  iron  a  great  deal 
faster  on  a  table  than  on  a  board,  as  you 
do  not  have  to  shift  so  often),  then  I  put 
the  pillow  cases  on  top  of  the  sheets, 
then  the  towels,  then  begin  ironing  the 
napkins  and  handkerchiefs  and  other 
things.  The  towels  will  iron  themselves 
that  way.  I  fold  them,  then  iron  some 
more,  and  so  on  down  the  pile,  and  when 
the  sheets  are  finished  your  plain  pieces 
are  all  done  and  you  hardly  know  when 
they  were  ix*oned. 

I  keep  a  needle  and  thread  and  buttons 
handy,  and  snatch  a  moment  now  and 
then  to  sew  buttons  on,  if  that  is  all  the 
repairs  needed  on  a  garment. 

I  have  learned  to  do  a  lot  of  mending 
on  the  machine,  such  as  the  knees  of 
overalls.  I  rip  the  inside  seam,  place  a 
generous  patch  in  place,  stitch  around  the 
outside  twice,  cut  the  hole  square  and 
stitch  around  that  twice,  then  stitch  up 
the  seam  again. 

I  find  that  by  doing  certain  things  each 
week  at  a  certain  time  it  makes  the  week 
roll  around  a  great  deal  smoother,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  more  time 
than  there  was  when  I  did  it  the  old  way. 

I  was  pretty  bad,  and  my  work  was  a 
mess  until  I  determined  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  rounds.  System  has  a  new  meaning 
for  me.  h.  c.  b. 


Bargain  Books 

The  bookshelves  have  to  be  culled  out 
once  in  a  while  and  this  year  we  have 
again  made  up  packages  of  four  books 
each  to  sell  for  a  dollar  per  package  as 
they  run.  The  books  are  diversified — 
poultry,  fruit,  radio,  fertilizing,  dairying, 
etc.  We  cannot  guarantee  a  package  to 
contain  any  special  books  but  they  are 
all  good  value  and  some  of  the  books  sold 
for  as  high  as  $4.  We  are  disposing  of 
them  now  at  $1  per  package,  as  long  as 
they  last. 
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Clitic  lira  Soap 

Shampoos 

Cleanse  the  scalp  and  hair  of  dandruff  and  dust  and 
assist  in  the  healthy  growth  of  hair.  You  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  their  fragrance  and  efficiency.  Send  for 
trial  outfit  Soap  and  Ointment  with  full  direftions. 
Address :  “Cuticura,  ”  Dept.  E,  Malden,  Mass. 


QUfflrter 

Cmi*9s 


Now  you  can  make  just  the  kind 
of  comforter  you  have  always 
wanted— stuffed  with  that  fluffy 
SNOW  FLAKE  comforter  size 
cotton  batting. 


For  $1.00  you  will  receive  full  in¬ 
structions  and  enough  downy  bat¬ 
ting  to  make  a  double  bed  com¬ 
forter,  72"  x  90".  The  batting  is 
all  stitched  so  that  you  only  need 
to  cover  it  and  you  have  a  per¬ 
fect  comforter.  Comforters  made 
of  our  Snow  Flake  Batting  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  of  your 
bed. 


UNION  WADDING  CO., 

Pawtucket,  R,  I. 

Please  send  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid  one 
SNOW  FLAKE  Cotton  Batting  for  which 
I  am  enclosing  $1.00.  (Add  15c  for  west 
of  Mississippi  River.) 


Name 


Address 


-  ta!{e  it/ 

7t  ’s  Bauer 


The  nurse  tells  you  to  take  Bayer 
Aspirin  because  she  knows  it’s  safe. 
Doctors  have  told  her  so.  It  has  no 
effect  on  the  heart,  so  take  it  to  stop  a 
headache  or  heck  a  cold.  For  almost 
instant  relief  of  neuralgia,  neuritis, 
rheumatism ;  even  lumbago.  But  be 
sure  it’s  Bayer — the  genuine  Aspirin. 
All  druggists. 


Aspirin  is  the  tirade  mark  of  Bayer  ManufactaM 
of  Monoacetieacidester  of  Salicylicacid 


Modern  Bathroom!  $526J 


- •  ) 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  Line  of 
l  umbmg  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight. 


west  St.  New  York 


-  —  ~ mi  ah  piratical  purposes  wii 
new  threads  ami  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over  ei 
t°  yoj1*-  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fitting 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  101  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N. 


CHRISTMAS  ORDERS  now  booked  for  Blankets. 
Pants,  Ski-Jackets  and  Yarn.  Write  for  circular 

MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  BROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  iluqusfa,  Maine 


Virgin 

Samples  free, 


H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me 
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TIMKEN  roller  bear¬ 
ings,  Rockwood 
pulleys,  steel,  high  in  manganese  and 
carbon,  total  weight  of  1300  to  1400  lbs., 
no  burr  plates  to  wear  or  break — that’s 
why  Papec  Feed  Grinders  last  a  life-time. 

Governor  Feed  Control 


means  easier  feeding,larger  capacity , no  clogging. 

HAMMER  TYPE  GRINDING 

produces  anything  from  horse 
feed  to  flour. 

Write  for  Papec  Grinder  Booklet 
and  tell  us  what  power  you  hare. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

610  Main  Street 
ShortsviUe,  N.Y. 

Makers  of  Papec  Ensilage 
Cutters  and  Hay  Choppers 

PAPEC 

”  Hammer  Typo 

Feed 
Grinder 


Heals  the  Teat- 


Keeps  It  Open 

These  new,  soft-surfaced  dilators  keep  open 
and  soothe  the  injured  teat  while  the  medi¬ 
cated  ointment  quickly  het.s  the  tissues. 
For  positive  results  in  treating  Spider,  Ob- 
sructions.  Cut  or  Bruised  Teats,  Hard 
Milkers,  keep  Dr.  Naylor’s  Dila¬ 
tors  on  hand.  Bounded  end  for 
easy  insertion,  absorbent 
texture  carries  healing 
meditation  into  the  teat 
canal. 


DR.  NAYLOR 

Medicated 

TEAT 

DILATORS 


36  Dilators,  packed 
in  jar  of  medicated 
ointment  mailed  post¬ 
paid  for  SI,  if  your 
dealer  does  not  have  our 
products  in  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 

Dept.  50  Morris,  N.  Y. 


New  Jhnt/uca/n. 

SEPARATOR 

Sent  on  30  days  trial,  freight  paid.  Fac¬ 
tory  prices  low  as  $2.30  a  month. 

Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  8  sizes.  Easiest 
to  turn  and  clean.  Lifetime  Guarantee.  Free 
Catalog.  Shows  big  savings  on  highest  grade 
cream  separators.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dent-  28-W.  Bainbridge,  N.  V.  or 
Dept.  28-W,  1929  West  43rd  St..  Chicago,  III. 


leant 

Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
(  Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c 
Jdi  L  ATOR  dozen;  5  dozen  $  1 ,  or  mailed  postpaid, 
inserted  Moore  Bros., Dept  C  Albany, N.Y 


Medicated  Wax  Dilator 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.2S 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


FURS-HIDES  QUANTITY 

Important  price  list  and  information  now  available. 
Ship  here  for  good  results. 

S.H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Ksystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


TRAP 
TAGS 
■with 

_ wire. 

Copper  orlaluminum.  Your  name  and  address 
stamped  in  each  tag.  Prices:  SO  tags, 

45  tags,  $1.00;  100  tags,  $8.00,  postpaid.  Or¬ 
der  NOW— don’t  wait.  BIVINS,  (Printer,  Box 
500,  Summit,  New  York. 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  25c. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Boy  and  His  Cow 

IIow  should  I  feed  a  Holstein-Friesian 
cow  three  years  old?  We  keep  her  for 
our  family.  I  feed  her  a  quart  of  corn- 
meal  and  two  quarts  of  shaw.  She  gives 
eight  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  Her  milk  is 
good  but  not  extra  rich.  What  feed  will 
make  her  give  more  milk  without  chang¬ 
ing  its  quality?  Since  last  Summer  she 
has  been  going  down  a  little.  She  will 
calve  in  May.  I  am  17  years  old,  and 
don't  know  anything  about  cows.  I  want 
to  get  into  the  milk  business.  I  want  to 
go  in  slowly,  and  learn  about  cows  be¬ 
fore  I  undertake  big  things.  Should  I 
give  the  cow  the  same  feed  until  she 
calves  ?  R.  A. 

South  Franklin,  Mass. 

Where  only  a  single  cow  is  kept  it  is 
often  difficult  to  provide  succulent  feed  to 
help  in  keeping  up  the  flow  of  milk  in 
the  Wintertime.  In  a  herd  \>f  any  size, 
silage  is  ordinarily  provided,  and  this,  in 
addition  to  the  feed  nutrients,  furnishes 
the  desired  succulence.  If  mangels,  table 
beets,  turnips,  cabbage  or  small  potatoes 
are  available,  they  may  he  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  care  being  taken  to  feed  tur¬ 
nips  or  cabbage  only  immediately  after 
milking ;  otherwise  the  milk  may  be 
flavored  with  them. 

If  no  succulent  feed  is  at  hand,  and 
the  cow  will  take  it,  it  is  often  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  make  the  grain  feed  into  a 


Holstein  Leaders  in 
Production 

In  answer  to  a  subscriber’s  question, 
we  print  the  accompanying  tabulated 
list  of  the  six  Holstein-Friesian  cows 
that  lead  in  yearly  fat  production,  and 
of  the  six  that  lead  in  yearling  milk  pro¬ 
duction  for  this  breed. 


What  Is  the  Bull  Worth? 

My  neighbor  recently  purchased  a  bull 
calf  whose  dam  has  a  yearly  record  of 
25,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  1,100  lbs.  of  fat. 
I  must  purchase  a  herd  sire  soon,  and 
have  the  opportunity  of  buying  a  five- 
year-old  bull  which  has  seven  daughters 
that  are  milking  very  well.  The  dam  of 
this  bull,  however,  has  only  a  750-lb.  but¬ 
ter  fat  record  with  a  milk  production  of 
19,000  lbs.  Both  of  these  bulls  are  priced 
the  same.  Which  one  is  worth  the  more, 
and  would  it  be  safe  from  a  breeding 
standpoint  for*me  to  breed  the  daughters 
of  the  bull  that  I  may  purchase  to  my 
neighbor’s  herd  sire  from  a  production 
point  of  view  ?  A.  R. 

Breeders  of  live  stock  have  for  the  past 
250  years  given  a  certain  amount  of 
thought  to  the  breeding  of  dairy  cattle 
and  much  time  and  effort  as  well  as  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  spent  for  herd 
sires  that  would  fit  the  plans  and  theories 
of  breeding,  of  various  men.  Some  of  the 


LEADERS  IN  FAT  PRODUCTION 


*De  Kol  Plus  Segis  Dixie  295135 ;  age,  9  years  1  month ;  owner, 

D.  Raymond,  Vaudreuil,  Quebec . 

Daisy  Aaggie  Ormsby  3d  571569;  age,  7  years  5  months;  owner, 

Lakefield  Farms,  Clarkston,  Mich . 

May  Walker  Ollie  Homestead  300043 ;  age,  6  years  7  months ; 

owner,  Minnesota  Holstein  Co.,  Austin,  Minn . 

Hollywood  Lilith  Palmyra  Abbekerk  400491 ;  age,  5  years 
10  months;  owner,  Los  Angeles  Co.  Farm,  Hondo,  Cal.... 
Duchess  Skylark  Ormsby  124514;  age,  5  years;  owner,  John  B. 

Irwin,  Minneapolis,  Minn . 

Bess  Johanna  Ormsby  263431 ;  age,  8  years  1  month ;  owner, 
LI.  F.  du  Pont,  Winterthur,  Del . . . 


LEADERS  IN  MILK  PRODUCTION 

Segis  Pietertje  Prospect  221846 ;  age,  6  years  8  months ;  owner, 

Carnation  Milk  Farm,  Seattle,.  Wash . 

Helm  Yeeman  Woodcrest  486877  ;  age,  4  years  8  months ;  owner, 

F.  M.  Helm,  Fresno,  Cal . 

Kolrain  Marion  Finderne  317396 ;  age,  6  years  1  month ;  owner, 

Loeb  Farms,  Charlevoix,  Mich . 

*  Kolrain  Finderne  Bess  291570 ;  age,  7  years  11  months ;  owner, 

F.  F.  Field  Holstein  Trustees,  Brockton,  Mass . 

Kathleen  Triumph  1032712 ;  age,  8  years  1  month  ;  owner,  R.  Y. 

Rasmussen,  Deerfield,  Ill . 

Nooksack  Lunde  Oregon  De  Kol  301119;  age,  7  years  11 

months ;  owner,  Carnation  Milk  Farms,  Seattle,  Wash . 

’Strictly  Official  Test. 


Milk 

Fat 

33,464.7 

1,349.31 

33,140.0 

1.2S6.23 

31,610.6 

1.218.59 

31,858.8 

1.206.79 

27,761.7 

1,205.09 

30,143.3 

1.19S.09 

37,381.4 

1,158.95 

36,217.7 

1,003.86 

35,339.5 

1.022.85 

35,085.4 

1,117.16 

34,972.2 

1,041.87 

34,510.9 

1,088.21 

rather  thick  slop  with  warm  water.  If 
the  hay  or  other  coarse  feed  must  be 
produced,  it  will  pay  to  get  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa,  even  at  a  somewhat  increased  cost. 
In  another  season  plans  should  be  made 
to  supply  succulence  by  growing  a  crop 
of  mangels.  They  are  as  easily  grown  as 
beets  or  any  similartgarden  crop,  and  on 
fairly  good  soil  will  yield  abundantly.  A 
cow  can  use  to  advantage  from  a  peck  to 
a  half-bushel  a  day.  A  quarter  of  an 
acre  should  yield  a  good  supply. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  flow  of  milk, 
which  is  fairly  good,  can  be  much  in¬ 
creased  at  this  time  of  year  in  a  cow 
that  will  be  fresh  in  the  Spring.  The 
quality  of  the  milk  will  not  be  materially 
affected  by  changes  in  the  feed.  It  does, 
however,  "tend  to  increase  in  fat  content 
as  the  cow  approaches  the  drying-off 
period.  A  somewhat  extended  discussion 
of  this  whole  matter  was  given  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue. 

With  respect  to  the  grain,  a  cow  in  this 
stage  of  lactation  should  have  1  lb.  of 
grain  for  each  3  lbs.  of  milk,  and  for  a 
single  cow  it  is  much  more  convenient 
to  use  a  mixed  dairy  ration.  In  this  case 
one  carrying  about  24  per  cent  of  total 
protein  would  be  advisable,  unless  a  good 
quality  of  Alfalfa  hay  can  be  obtained; 
in  which  case  a  20  per  cent  protein  ra¬ 
tion  would  be  sufficient.  By  using  a 
mixed  ration,  it  is  much  easier  to  secure 
a  desirable  variety  of  ingredients.  A  cow 
giving  eight  quarts  of  milk  a  day  or  about 
17  lbs.,  should  have  5V2  to  6  lbs.  of  grain. 
Cornmeal  does  not  tend  to  increase  the 
flow  of  milk,  and  we  do  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  what  is  meant  by  two  quarts  of 
“shaw.”  A  cow  calving  in  May  would 
ordinarily  go  dry  early  in  March,  and  at 
this  time  the  grain  ration  should  be 
changed  to  one  containing  16  per  cent 
total  protein.  If  the  cow  is  in  good  flesh, 
as  she  should  be  if  the  above  treatment 
is  followed,  2  or  3  lbs.  of  the  grain,  in 
addition  to  what  hay  she  will  eat,  should 
be  sufficient.  If,  however,  she  is  thin,  the 
grain  should  be  increased  to  6  lbs.  or  even 
more,  the  object  being  to  have  her  in 
good,  thrifty  condition  when  the  calf  is 
dropped. 

After  calving  and  as  soon  as  the  milk 
flow  is  established,  the  24  per  cent  ration 
may  be  resumed  till  pasture  is  ready. 
During  the  height  of  the  pasture  season, 
say  from  about  May  20  to  July  15,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  season,  no  grain  will  be 
necessary,  but  it  should  be  resumed  as 
soon  as  the  pastures  begin  to  get  dry  and 
before  the  milk  flow  has  begun  to  di¬ 
minish.  H.  H.  w. 


efforts  have  met  with  more  or  less  success 
due  for  the  most  part  in  all  probability 
to  luck  rather  than  as  a  result  of  planned 
breeding  operations.  It  is  true  that  selec¬ 
tion  has  brought  about  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  building  up  our  herds.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  which  of  the  two  animals 
in  question  is  worth  the  more.  Certainly 
the  sire  which  has  daughters  in  milk  has 
given  some  clue  to  his  possibilities  in  sir¬ 
ing  females  of  a  known  production.  The 
laws  of  inheritance  of  milk  and  fat  pro¬ 
duction  govern  the  results  that  have  been 
brought  about  in  cattle  improvement,  and 
likewise  will  these  laws  determine  your 
success  as  against  your  neighbor’s  in  the 
use  of  the  two  males  in  question.  One  of 
our  greatest  contributors  to  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  once  said  that  the  inside  of  a  dairy 
cow  was  the  darkest  place  on  earth.  The 
fact  that  this  statement  is  very  true 
makes  it  difficult  to  control  a  breeding 
program. 

Inheritance  may  be  defined  as  “What 
an  animal  is  or  may  become”  or  “The 
past  generation  living  in  the  present.” 
The  statement,  however,  that  “like  begets 
like”  is  not  true,  and  the  breeder  who 
has  labored  under  this  impression  has 
often  _  been  disillusioned.  Students  of 
genetics  have  taught  us  that  heredity  be¬ 
haves  in  a  freakish  manner.  The  behavior 
of  heredity  is  dependent  upon  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  minute  bodies  in  the  reproductive 
or  germ  cells  called  chromosomes.  These 
minute  bodies  or  carriers  of  chromatin 
material  carry  in  them  certain  factors 
which  go  to  make  up  the  characteristics 
of  an  animal.  In  other  words,  the  color, 
future  size,  productive  ability,  etc.,  of  a 
dairy  cow  is  determined  long  before  it  is 
born  into  this  world.  The  new-born  calf 
is  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  egg  or 
ovum  from  the  ovary  of  the  cow  and  the 
sperm  cell  from  the  bull,  each  of  which 
carries  a  definite  number  of  chromosomes. 
The  chromosomes  in  the  cells  are  said  to 
be  in  pairs,  and  in  each  pair  are  con¬ 
tained  the  factors  for  the  same  characters 
such  as  color,  size,  etc.  Before  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  egg  from  the  ovary  or  the 
sperm  from  the  male,  cell  division  has 
taken  place  and  the  chromosomes  have 
split  so  that  when  the  two  cells  meet  to 
fertilize  and  later  develop  into  the  foetus 
or  unborn  calf,  each  one  is  carrying  only 
one-half  the  normal  number  of  the  minute 
bodies  which  contain  the  factors  that  gov¬ 
ern  the  future  of  the  animal.  As  the  two 
cells  unite  to  form  a  new  life  the  number 
of  chromosomes  becomes  complete  again. 
During  this  process,  however,  the  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  futux-e  of  the  ani¬ 


mal  may  not  meet  in  the  same  form  or 
position  as  before  the  cells  became  divided. 
If  the  characteristics  of  the  male  and  the 
female  are  very  much  alike,  then  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  union  of  chromosomes  result¬ 
ing  in  a  cell  which  will  later  develop  into 
the  offspring  of  mated  parents  will  more 
nearly  approach  its  parents  in  its  charac¬ 
teristics  than  when  the  parents  differ 
greatly.  Therefore,  one  can  easily  see 
that  inheritance  is  the  hope  and  the  de¬ 
spair  of  the  breeder.  He  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  nature  and  her  laws  iii 
his  breeding  work.  It  is  true  that  the 
mating  of  two  animals  may  in  one  com¬ 
bination  have  factors  for  production  to 
unite  for  an  offspring  which  will  be  as 
good  or  better  than  its  parents,  and  at 
the  next  fertilization  of  cells  from  this 
same  bull  and  cow  give  a  calf  which  will 
develop  into  a  very  mediocre  producer, 
although  it  can  be  seen  that  both  parents 
may  carry  factors  for  good  and  bad,  or  in 
this  instance  for  high  or  low  capacity  to 
produce  milk,,  and  that  full  sisters  may 
vary  greatly  in  their  ability  to  produce 
milk.  There  are  some  sires  or  dams  which 
have  what  is  known  as  prepotency.  Pre¬ 
potency  can  be  defined  as  the  ability  of  a 
parent  to  stamp  its  characteristics  on  its 
offspring  in  any  combination  of  breeding 
or  with  any  animal  of  opposite  sex  with 
which  it  might  be  mated.  Should  you 
compare  the  value  of  your  bull  or  the  "one 
which  you  propose  to  buy  and  the  calf 
which  your  neighbor  already  owns,  you 
have  the  advantage  in  knowing  how  great 
is  .  the  prepotency  of  your  hull.  Your 
neighbor  s  calf  will  be  at  least  three  years 
of  age  before  his  ability  to  sire  good  or 
bad  offspring  will  be  known.  If  your  bull 
is  prepotent  and  his  daughters  are  uni¬ 
formly  good,  certainly  you  are  taking  no 
chances,  while  your  neighbor  is  taking  a 
great  risk.  Your  question  as  to  whether 
you  can  afford  to  use  your  neighbor’s  bull 
later  on  cannot  be  answered  until  his 
ability  has  been  proven.  j.  w.  B. 


Clinton  County  Farm 
Bureau 

One  of  the  most  successful  annual 
meetings  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Association 
of  Clinton  County  took  place  Nov.  24  at 
the  Masonic  Building,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

C.  P.  Norgord,  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany,  was 
the  principal  speaker  of  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Norgord’s  address  dealt  with  the  existing 
cooperative  farmer  organizations  in  this 
State  and  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
his  belief  that  the  only  way  the  agricul¬ 
tural  problem  could  be  solved  was  by 
marketing  the  farmers’  products  through 
co-operatives.  He  touched  upon  T.  B. 
eradication  in  Clinton  County.  On  Nov. 
1  there  were  3,370  herds  under  the  ac¬ 
credited  herd  plan,  representing  35,618 
head  of  cattle.  There  were  1,403  accred¬ 
ited  herds  in  the  county  and  1,654  herds 
have  one  clean  test.  He  stated  that  when 
this  work  began  in  July,  1918,  Clinton 
County  had  17  per  cent  infection,  and  at 
the  present  time  this  lias  been  reduced  to 
1 V2  per  cent.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  de¬ 
partment  to  have  Clinton  County,  with 
the.  co-operation  of  various  county  organi¬ 
zations.  a  modified  county  by  July  1, 
1929.  He  stated  buyers  from  other  States 
and  from  the  southern  part  of  this  State 
look  to  Clinton  County  as  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  counties  to  obtain  replacements  in 
their  localities. 

An  educational  talk  was  given  by  Vera 
McCrea,  in  charge  of  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association  of  New  York  City.  She 
spoke  on  the  women’s  part  in  organiza¬ 
tion.  She  stated  that  the  agricultural 
problems  were  the  problems  of  the  women 
on  the  farms  as  well  as  the  men. 

Preceding  the  above  program  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  wives  attended  a  dinner 
served  by  the  ladies  of  Cumberland  Bay 
Chapter  of  Eastern  Star  in  the  Masonic 
Building. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  85  people 
from  every  community  in  the  county. 
The  financial  reports  showed  that  the  as¬ 
sociation  was  on  a  sound  financial  basis, 
and  that  the  educational  work  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  included  work  on  all  phases 
of  agriculture  in  the  county,  especially 
dairying,  fruit,  poultry,  potatoes  and  boys’ 
and  girls’  club  work. 

The  following  were  elected  to  the  Farm 
Bureau  Executive  Committee  for  one 
year :  Chas.  D.  Rea,  Plattsburgh ;  J.  L. 
Atwood,  Plattsburgh,  and  Wm.  R»  North, 
Chazy ;  two  years.  W.  S.  White,  Cady- 
ville,  and  Ross  E.  Clark,  Peru ;  three 
years,  S.  T.  Colburn,  Morrisonville,  and 
Neal  W.  Fee,  Mooers. 

MRS.  A.  E.  HUNTER. 


Udder  Trouble;  Lice  on 
Goats 

My  milk  goat  has  developed  a  heavy 
scab  over  her  entire  udder  in  a  few  days. 
What  is  this,  and  how  cured?  How  can 
I  get  rid  of  lice  on  goats?  I  have  no  ac¬ 
commodations  to  have  them  dipped.  .  I 
have  only  two  goats.  mbs.  w.  j.  e. 

New  Jersey. 

Wash  the  udder  with  warm  water  and 
eastile  soap,  carefully  soaking  loose 
the  scab  or  scales  which  adhere  to  the 
goat’s  udder.  Thoroughly  dry  with  a  soft 
towel,  and  then  apply  melted  mutton  tal¬ 
low  as  warm  as  the  doe  can  bear.  Rub 
in  well  with  the  hand.  Repeat  every  eve¬ 
ning  for  two  or  three  days  and  the  scales 
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will  drop  off  and  leave  the  udder  clean 
and  of  a  pink  color.  If  you  cannot,  get 
mutton  tallow  use  ordinary  “Vaseline” 
or  any  good  antiseptic  ointment  such  as 
is  recommended  for  skin  trouble. 

2.  To  rid  goats  of  lice  take  common  in¬ 
sect  powder  and  sulphur,  equal  parts,  and 
add  to  this  a  half  quantity  of  sodium 
fluoride.  Sprinkle  well  along  the  spine 
and  neck  rubbing  well  into  the  hair.  Re¬ 
peat  each  week  until  lice  are  gone.  Keep 
the  goats  from  getting  wet  for  a  day  or 
so  after  the  application. 

WXLLET  RANDALL. 


Hard  Farm  Conditions 

One  week  ago  today  I  attended  a  sale 
of  accredited  registered  cattle,  cows,  bulls, 
yearlings  and  calves,  put  on  by  two  of 
the  county’s  best  farmers  in  northern 
Pennsylvania.  I  asked  these  men  why 
the  clean-up.  The  reply  was,  “I  am  65 
and  Mother  and  I  cannot  stand  this  do¬ 
ing  work  any  longer.  We  have  been  30 
years  building  up  this  property,  and  now 
the  boys  do  not  care  to  stay,  as  against 
the  city  labor  prices  and  short  work 
days.” 

Tuesday  my  oldest  farm  neighbor 
called,  and  he  says  he  does  not  know 
how  to  get  along.  He  is  64,  and  his 
youngest  and  only  boy  just  left  for  the 
Morrow  plant  in  Elmira  at  50  cents  per 
hour,  10-hour  day.  He  says  he  cannot 
blame  the  boy,  as  that  is  more  money 
than  the  entire  farm  will  bring  in. 

Today  a  city  man  called  who  came  here 
three  years  ago  and  bought  one  of  our 
best  farms  to  get  his  family  out  in  the 
country.  He  thought  he  was  pretty  well 
equipped  to  show  us  how  to  run  a  farm 
on  scientific  principles,  as  he  had  put 
one  of  his  boys  through  the  agricultural 
school.  He  says  also  the  boys  have  left, 
as  the  farm  had  not  paid  them  one  dollar 
a  day  since  they  came  on  it.  These  two 
boys  have  also  decided  again  to  try  city 
life,  and  the  father  says  he  does  not 
blame  them. 

Here  are  four  in  one  week,  and  also 
four  of  the  best  farms  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods  coming  on  an  overloaded 
farm  market,  with  potatoes  at  35  cents 
at  the  car,  and  the  big  milk  influences 
with  the  help  of  City  Health  Boards 
crowding  the  little  producers  out  of  the 
bottled  milk  business  and  compelling 
them  to  sell  by  the  can  to  “big  business.” 
Whither  are  we  drifting  E.  E.  c. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  Dec.  8,  1928. 

Beef  steers  showing  little  action,  no  choice 
offerings,  about  steady  with  week’s  early  25  to 
50c  decline;  bulk  of  sales,  $11.25  to  $12.50. 
Bulls,  heifers  and  all  cutters  steady;  butcher 
cows  more  active,  fully  steady;  bulk  fat  heifers, 
$10.25  to  $11.50;  bulls,  $9  to  $10.25;  butcher 
cows,  $8  to  $9.25;  cutters,  $5  to  $6.  Stockers 
and  feeders  in  light  demand ;  few  sales  about 
steady  with  week  ago,  most  sales  $9.50  to  $11.25. 
Calves  steady;  top  vealers,  $18. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Dec.  8,  1928:  Cattle 
90  cars:  26  Virginia,  19  Chicago,  10  St.  Paul,  9 
St.  Louis,  7  Canada,  6  West  Virginia,  4  Ken¬ 
tucky,  2  Tennessee,  2  Pennsylvania,  1  Kansas 
City,  1  Buffalo,  1  Indiana,  1  Ohio,  1  St.  Joseph, 
containing  2,615  head;  629  trucked  in;  total 
cattle,  3,244  head;  484  calves,  1,513  hogs,  176 
sheep.  Receipts  for  corresponding  week  last 
year:  Cattle,  49  cars:  15  Chicago,  10  Canada, 
7  Pennsylvania,  6  St.  Paul,  5  Virginia,  2  New 
York,  1  St.  Louis.  1  Iowa,  1  Indiana,  1  St. 
Joseph,  containing  13,775  head;  355  head  trucked 
in;  total  cattle,  1,732  head;  64  calves,  2,258 
hogs,  68  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $12.50  to 
$14;  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $12.50  to  $14; 
good,  950  to  1,100  lbs.,  $12.25  to,  $14;  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $11.25  to  $12.25;  common,  800  lbs. 
up,  $9  to  $11.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11.50  to  $12.25; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  medium, 
850  lbs.  up,  $9.25  to  $10.50;  common,  850  lbs. 
up,  $7.50  to  $9.25. 

Cows. — Choice,  $8.25  to  $9.75;  good,  $7  to 
$8.25;  common  and  medium,  $5.75  to  $7;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5.75. 

Bulls.— Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9.75  to  $11.50; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.25  to  $9.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $10.75  to  $13;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up,  $7.50  to  $10.75;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $10.50  to  $12.75;  common 
and  medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7.25  to  $10.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $15.50  to  $18;  me¬ 
dium,  $13  to  $15.50;  cull  and  common,  $7.50 
to  $13. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $9.75 
to  $10.25;  medium-weights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$9.75  to  $10.25;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs., 
$9.50  to  $10;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth, 
$7.50  to  $9.50. 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Produce 
Market 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  14c;  but¬ 
ter,  lb.,  tub  and  print,  53  to  58c;  cheese,  lb.,  31 
to  35c;  eggs,  doz.,  41  to  67c;  fowls,  lb.,  35  to 
40c;  turkeys,  lb.,  60  to  65c;  roasting  chickens, 
lb.,  45  to  55c;  ducks,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  potatoes, 
pk.,  23  to  25c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  29c;  carrots,  3 
lbs.,  25c;  string  beaus,  lb.,  14c;  lettuce,  head, 
13  to  16c;  onions,  lb.,  9c;  cabbage,  lb.,  5c;  ap¬ 
ples,  cooking,  3  lbs.  23c;  eating,  3  lbs.  35  to 
49c;  cranberries,  lb.,  23  to  25c. 

Wholesale. — Milk,  qt.,  6V,  to  7c;  pork,  lb., 
dressed,  light,  18e;  heavy,  lb.,  15  to  16c;  fowls, 
live,  lb.,  15  to  17c;  chickens,  live,  lb.,  20  to 
25c;  apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  $2;  Greenings,  bu., 
$1.50;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $3.75;  potatoes,  bu.,  75 
to  80c;  turnips,  bu.,  80c;  squash,  lb.,  l%c; 
onions,  100-lb.  sack,  $2.75;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

March  20,  1929. — Holsteins.  Allen  G. 
Brubacker,  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. ; 
S.  T.  Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

April  4. — Judy’s  sixteenth  annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  Sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. ; 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 


April  3-4. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill. ;  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  4. — Breeders’  Annual  Angus  Sale, 
Galesburg,  Ill. ;  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  man¬ 
ager,  West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  6-7. — Holsteins,  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  Sale ;  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 

Nov.  5-6. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8. — Northern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ;  James 
R.  Garver,  manager. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  7-Feb.  15. — Short  Winter  Course, 
New  York  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  9-10,  1929.  —  New  York  State 
Nurserymen’s  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  16-18. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Secretary,  Roy  P.  McPherson, 
LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  16-20. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  poultry  show. 

Jan.  22-24. — Connecticut  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Garde  Hotel,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Secretary,  J.  G.  Schwink,  Meri¬ 
den,  Conn. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  1.  —  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society,  eastern  meeting, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


A  contemporary  says  that  insects 
have  been  on  this  earth  for  fifty  million 
years,  while  the  human  race  is  only  five 
hundred  thousand  years  old.  Then  what 
did  the  moths  live  on  before  there  were 
any  dress-trousers? — Punch. 


J^feta/7o/}es  Replace  Rubber 

This  New  Burrell  Feature 
Is  the  Biggest  Improvement 
Since  the  Automatic  Controller 

A  single-tube  system  —  now  with 
metal  tubes!  Half  as  much  rubber! 
Half  as  much  wear !  Short  tubes — 
easy  washing— clean  milk !  That  is 
what  this  improved  Burrell  Milker 
means  to  you!  And,  all  the  exclusive 
Burrell  features  are  retained— Au- 
tomaticController;  Air-CushionTeat 
Cup;  Positive  Relief  Pulsator;  San¬ 
itary  Moisture  Trap.  The  Burrell  is 
the  outstanding  mechanical  milker — 
by  far !  Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 

.  Double  Unit  “it  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN’* 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


Single  Unit 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


copper -content 
■  galvanized 


R0SSMETAL 

CRIBS 

-BINS 


Brooder  Houses 
Hog  Houses 
Cribs  ■ 


Safe.  Dependable.  More 
money  from  your  crop. 
Write  today.  Checkitems 
wanted. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 
709  Warder,  Springfield,  O. 


Cutters 


SHEEP 


700  choice  large 


1000  Bred  Ewes^^issS 

to  four  year  olds.  300  right  good  large  Michigan  De- 
1  line  ewes,  same  ages.  All  bred  to  strictly  choice  Shron- 
shire  rams  and  priced  right.  A.  B.  CHAPMAN  A  SONS, 
South  Rockwood,  Mich.  25  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Mich. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS-Well  wooled,  *20. 

4  yr.  oid  ram,  bred  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilion.  N.  T. 


Ten  bred  reg.  Shropshire  ewes— two 

to  four  years  old.  LEKOY  C.  BO W E It, Ludlow ville, N.Y. 


GOATS 


Toggenburg  and  Saanan  Goats 

Pure  Blood  and  Grades.  CHAS.  A.  STROH,  Milford,  Pa. 


/’'■  /""V  A  TQ  M'lk  Goats,  Mature  Bucks,  Does  and  Kids. 

*  *3  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free. 


CrpDCTC  for  killing  rats 
■  N-nntlw  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $».()0. 
Females,  $5.50.  Pair,  $10.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


pi  ,1  in  •  All  ages,  both  sex.  Spe 

Shetland  roniesI'iioesforchris<',>>as.°i 

uiiciiauui  umcdat  once  AIso  one 

Saddle  Horse.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwatei 


RABBITS 


N. 


HIGH  CLASS  PEDIGREED  l 

_  EW  ZEALAND  RED  RABBIT  J 

at  reasonable  prices.  VAN  YLEKT  KAltMS,  Oarwood,  N. 


FOR  SALE— New  Zealand  Bed  Babbits,  White  Rabbits 
and  Ducks.  H.  VAN  DYKE,  Lake  Clear  Jet.,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


SWINE 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  J4  °f  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 


HEREFORD  CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

yearling  steers,  138  heifers,  54  fleshy  two  year  old  steers, 
30  two  year  old  springer  heifers,  126  weaned  calves. 
Females  all  T.  B.  tested,  can  be  sorted  to  suit  purchaser. 

CLEMMIE  RUGGLES,  Box  441,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  Phone  702 


COWS  and  HEIFERS 

We  know  where  the  best  ones  are.  Load  of  springers 
usually  on  hand.  H.  A.  PERKINS  COMPANY 
INC.,  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


Zpor  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
” Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


HOLSTEINS 


Holsteins  lead  the 
world  in  production  of  butterfat 
—the  largest  factor  in  dairy  profit. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  cows  which 
have  produced  1000  lbs.  or  more 
of  butterfat  in  a  year  are  Holsteins. 
_  Write  for  literature 

rlhe  Extension  Service  ■ 

HOLSTEIN!', 7FRIESIAM 

Association  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN 

BULL  CALVES 

$50  and  up 


With  4£  backing,  and  by 
a  36-lb.  sire  and  out  of 
High-Record  dams.  Our 
herd  averages  473  lbs.  of 
fat  and  14,116  lbs.  of 
milk.  Also  two  yearling 
bulls.  Write  for  de¬ 
scriptions.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited. 


STARKDALE  FARM,  James  Stark,  PAWLING,  N.  Y. 


T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE 

20  very  large  registered  Holstein  cows.  20  high  grade 
cows,  fresh  and  close  springers.  Also  several 
registered  bulls  and  heifers. 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  ->ohn  c  rbagan. 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk.  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BKOOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  elean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dame  or  dame  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  „„„  flgMI  „  g  tKi  fkn,  ft 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITHVIIiLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale — Two  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  a  (tuberculin  and  blood-tested)  herd.  Apply  to 
SILAS  EMMONS,  Mgr.,  THE  MAPLES,  Bernardsville, 
N.  J.  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Lloyd,  Owner. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFr0D”m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLABTON  MANOR  FA  KM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


25  Guernsey  Cows  Wanted  uiv1,:un“8UeTte,-tion 

E.  SALINGER,  I0X  322,  ROOM  200,  TIMES  BLDG..  NEW  V0RK  CITY 


FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILUGER.  Wauwatosa,  Wit. 


For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  $38.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  $50.00,  $76.00  and 
$100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


f)  H  I  OOLp-L.  U/L:|p*  Registered.  Choice  Figs,  18  75 
u  ImprovedUIIOalol  IT  111  IBS  up.  Fairs  no-akin.  Biglitters. 
Easy  feeders.  Quick  growers.  R.  BILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T. 

0  1  f  Pliftiro  Pine  *10  each  at  10  weeks  old,  with 
•  i.  Vi.  liiuilc  i  igo  pedigree,  guaranteed  to  please. 
C.  O.  D.  HOLLIS  CALVIN,  R.  2,  Beaver  Falls,  Penna. 

BERKSHIRE  BOARS  B.  II A  UPENDING,  Dundee,  N,  Y. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

All  ages.  Grand  Champion  Breeding.  Price  reasonable. 

RICHARD  E.  WAI8  LEBANON,  N.  J. 


Berkshire  pigc 

FOR  SALE  M 


D0UGLAST0N  MANOR  FARM 
PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 
R.  W.  Blakely,  Mgr. 


Berkshires 


with  size,  type  and  stamina. 
Service  boars  and  open  gilts, 
weighing  350  to  200  lbs.  from, 
#20  to  $30.  Mature  bred, 
sows,  $50.  JNO.  C.  BREAM,  R.  No.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINEM- 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  «fc  Son  .  Merrifleid,  N.  Y. 


PIGS 


Chester  White,  Berkshire  and  Duroo 
and  some  mixed  6  weeks  old,  *4  oo- 
.  .  ,  .  8-10  weeks  old,  S5.00.  Fin  e  bred  and 

high  grade  pigs,  S6.00.  C.  L.  TAYLOR  Wyalnsing,  Pa. 

Reg.  Spotted  Poland ChinasKe^ce8’ 

8  weeks  age,  19.5a  each.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook  Penna. 

QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good.  Hogs:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  #8.50  each: 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  *4.00  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 
10  days  with  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  S.lem  Si.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  vks 
old,  $4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk¬ 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows  i5  OO 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  *6.50  each  These  pitra 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 
WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinuton,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.75 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 

Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

*  II;  IJ' X,  806  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Rob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


|  DOGS 

ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPS 

FOR  SALE— BornlSept.  21st.  Males,  #15;  females,  #10. 
Raymond  L.  Cole  Carmel,  New  York 

1  YOU  W  AN  T  a  Good  Aired  ale  In  Your  llonief 

1  #  Biood  lines,  stamina,  sweet  disposition,  are  guar¬ 
anteed  in  Guardian  Airedales.  A  few  choice  pedi¬ 
greed  inale  pups  for  sale  at  #80.00  each. 

1’.  HRANDRETII,  Chestnut  Ridge,  Bethel,  Conn. 

rA_.  If  _  long  eared,  well  bred,  5  months 

fOX  tlOllIlfiS  to  Ufi  years  old.  Several  broken 
*  UU“1IU3  Fox  and  Babbit  Dogs.  Want  a 

Male  Coon.  Carl  Vt  oodworth  .  Sheldon,  Vt. 

"ie  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  $6.  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  8WEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

t—b  I  1  DC  8  weeks  old.  Dam:  trained  cow  dog, 
^  English  Shepherd.  Sire:  Airedale. 

Females,  #2;  males,  *5.  C.  NYE,  Lake  Como,  Pa. 

WESTRIDGE  KENNELS,  Danielson,  Ct. 

Offer  Pedigreed  Police  Pups  for  Xmas  at  310-SI  5. 

For  Sale — Extra  Rabbit  Hounds 

SALLS  FA li M  It.  2  East  Chatham,  Ji,  Y. 

Anllia  Pimo  2  males,  Ch.  bred,  sable  and  white,  just 
VUIIIC  I  right  for  Xmas  gifts.  Reasonable  prices. 

MRS-  MABEL  KLINE  R.  D.  1  Falmouth,  Virginia. 

TRIS1I  SETTERS — Best  breeding,  country  raised. 
A  MElhU IMNKKNOLL  FARM,  Noxon  Hoad, Pong-hkeepsle, N.Y. 

DEG.  Whit®  Collie  Pups  and  Grown  Dogs — Ideal  Xmas 
II  gifts.  Very  reasonable.  W.  R.  BURTON,  Amelia.  Virginia 

IMfiC  Pointers,  championship  breeding;  2yr.  old  male, 
W  vua  6  mos.  old  pups.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  Lorr.ine,  N.  ». 

Uf  ANTED — A  good  home  lor  a  female  F««  Terrier  Puppie,  pedigreed, 
"  price  reasonable.  G.A.  GREENWOOD. Bancroft  Road,  Andortr.Maia. 

T>  EGIISTEKED  18  Mos.  ENGLISH  FOXHOUND, 

AY  female.  H.  Trowbridge  -  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

lAIELSR  SHEPHERD  PUPS — From  heel  driving  parents. 
If  Shipped  on  approval.  SHADY  LAWN  FARMS.  Heuvelton.  N.Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

DRY-MILK 


for  Calves.  Poultry  and  all  young 
stock.  Cow’s  sweet  skim  MILK  solids. 
Made  of  fluid  from  T.  B.  tested  herds. 

RANDEL  &  SMITH,  R.  7,  Seymour,  Conn. 
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It  is  good  business  to  carefully  guard 
the  organs  that  directly  and  imme¬ 
diately  affect  the  milk-flow.  Cuts, 
chaps,  cracks,  bruises  and  inflam¬ 
mation  seriously  hamper  production. 

For  quick,  certain  results  in  heal¬ 
ing  such  injuries,  or  for  treating 
Caked  Bag,  Bunches  and  similar 
disorders,  Bag  Balm  gives  unusual 
results  because  of  its  remarkable 
penetration.  By  our  own  exclusive 
process  we  have  combined  a  vigor¬ 
ously  penetrating  antiseptic  oil  with 
the  medicated  Bag  Balm  ointment. 
By  striking  into  the  tissues  and  pro¬ 
moting  unusually  quick  healing  this 
ointment  has  won  an  enviable  repu¬ 
tation  among  cow  owners. 

Clean,  pleasant  to  use;  cannot  taint  the 
milk.  Big  10-ounce  package,  only  60c. 
Mailed  postpaid  if  your  dealer  is  not 
supplied.  Booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles” 
mailed  on  request. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


WANTED  once! 


300  More  Good  Men 

in  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  introduce  and  retail  Rawleigh’fl 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  170  necessities  needed  daily  in  every 

home.  Annual  Sales  over  35  million  pack¬ 
ages.  Largest  Company — over  15  million 
dollars  capital — 10  great  factories  and 
branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  repeat 
every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from  start. 
Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan,  N.  Y., 
$184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase  month¬ 
ly.  Dupray,  Mass.,  cleared  $6,000  last 
year;  Emery,  Me.,  $5,000;  Stowe,  Conn., 
$4,000;  Sinclair,  N.  II.,  Storm,  R.  I., 
$4,200  each.  Thousands  make  more  than 
they  ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as 
well.  Simply  follow  the  same  old  time- 
tested  Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  giv¬ 
en  consumers  best  values  and  satisfaction 
for  40  years.  We  supply  everything — 
products,  outfit,  sales  and  service  methods 
which  secure  the  most  business  every¬ 
where.  Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — 
no  boss — you  are  sole  owner  and  man¬ 
ager.  For  particulars  write 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  L-41  RUR  ALBANY,  N.Y. 
D^-THE  largest  industry 

OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


tmimmmiiiimmummmmmimmiiii 

TURKEYS  Helen  M.  Ba^er^l’^ 

Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment.  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

i 
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A  Farmer’ 

An  Old  Lace  Cap. — Quiet  and  wise, 
the  mother  of  a  dozen  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  she  sat  before  the  open  fire  on 
Christmas  eve.  knitting  a  small  white 
glove  with  a  red  wrist.  Falling  snow 
heightened  the  stillness  of  the  Mid-West 
night.  Grandmother  might  have  been 
half-asleep,  for  she  could  knit  in  the 
dark.  The  ancient  needles  flickered 
rhythmically  in  the  soft  light.  A  home¬ 
made  lace  cap,  cream-colored  by  long 
years,  tied  in  a  bow  under  the  chin,  cov¬ 
ered  snow-white  hair,  and  accented  the 
lines  of  a  noble  head  and  profile,  sil¬ 
houetted  against  a  shadowy  corner  of  the 
room.  A  very  bad  boy,  aged  six,  lay  still 
but  wondering,  imagining  and  snug  in  a 
cozy  little  bed  in  the  diagonally  opposite 
corner,  close  to  the  foot  of  a  stairway. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  asleep.  A  quaint 
old  clock  “tick-tocked”  on  the  mantel. 
Caught  as  in  a  swinging  hammock  by  the 
waves  and  folds  of  this  primitive  music, 
he  fell  asleep,  and,  in  dreamland,  saw 
Santa  Claus  drive  his  reindeer  and  sleigh 
right  down  the  chimney  onto  the  hearth, 
and  heard  a  gentle  Virginia  voice  welcome 
him.  Santa  wore  that  lace  cap.  The  lit¬ 
tle  white  glove,  warmly  red  at  its  downy 
mouth,  tied  to  another  like  it,  was  in  a 
bulging  red  stocking  the  next  morning. 
When  the  boy  looked  at  the  gloves,  ate 
some  raisins,  stuffed  his  pockets  with 
candy  and  dropped  an  orange  on  the  floor, 
he  said  within  him,  “I  think  I  know 
Santa.”  tie  was  a  fortunate  boy. 

“What  Can  We  Do?” — Every  time 
Payson  S.  Wild  and  I  together  walk  over 
our  farm,  we  see  or  think  of  so  many 
things  that  should  be  done,  so  many  that 
shouldn't  have  been  done,  and  observe  so 
many  signs  of  neglect  and  decay  that  we 
are  moved  to  tears,  laughter,  unprintable 
language  and  grim  silences^  These  re¬ 
actions  are  of  equal  value,  so  far  as  our 
finances  are  concerned.  We  ask  each 
other,  “What’s  the  use?”  After  dinner 
we  decide  that  some  things  are  of  use  and 
can  be  done.  Farming  begins  and  ends 
at  the  dinner  table.  It  is  the  board  of 
directors. 

Dinner  and  a  Salesman.  —  When 
well-fed,  a  man  whose  digestion  is  unim¬ 
paired  swells  with  optimism,  and  is  likely 
to  “feel”  that  he  can  afford  to  buy  some¬ 
thing — on  time.  A  salesman,  by  the  way, 
who  is  100  per  cent  efficient  is  one  who 
stops  at  our  farm  at  dinner  time,  says 
that  he  wants  to  buy  a  gallon  of  gasoline 
to  run  his  old  rattletrap  to  town,  talks 
himself  into  a  chair  at  the  table  and,  be¬ 
fore  the  meal  settles  or  is  settled  for,  sells 
us  something  that  we  don’t  want,  don’t 
need  and  can’t  afford.  That  happened 
once.  From  that  day  until  this  we  have 
been  so  inhospitable  to  strangers  that  we 
have  doubtless  been  brutal  to  some  honest 
callers  worthy  of  such  assistance  as  we 
could  give  them.  Hard  roads  have  put 
locks  on  our  houses  and  buildings,  and 
hardened  our  hearts  to  strangers.  Crooks 
and  traveling  salesmen  have  made  hard 
and  thorny  the  paths  by  which  they  and 
everybody  else  must  travel.  We  are 
practically  agreed  that  in  _  future  no 
stranger  will  be  greeted  civilly  at  our 
farm  unless  he  is  accompanied  by  our 
sheriff  or  minister.  If  it’s  business  and 
business  methods  that  have  made  us  sus¬ 
picious  of  one  another  and  weakened  or 
destroyed  our  confidence  in  one  another, 
there  won’t  be  much  business  before  long 
if  it  isn’t  done  honestly,  on  its  merits. 
Old  man  Taylor  says  that  the  only  time 
the  average  drummer  today  tells  the 
truth  is  when  he  says  that  “business  is 
bad.”  The  old  man’s  opinion  is  that  bad 
business  is  growing  worse  and  good  busi¬ 
ness  better. 

“Going  From  Where  We  Are.” — W. 
S.  Corsa,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  owns 
and  lives  on  a  large  farm  in  Illinois.  He 
is  widely  known  as  a  Percheron  breeder. 
He  often  says  that  a  farmer  who  under¬ 
takes  to  “get  somewhere,”  and  is  urged 
by  experts  to  “go,”  faces  one  obvious  and 
commonly  overlooked  fact :  “he  has  got  to 
start  from  where  he  is.”  Mr.  Corsa 
amplifies  this  nugget  of  horse  sense  by 
saying  that,  in  farming,  the  local  condi¬ 
tions  by  which  a  man  is  governed  will 
always  determine  whether  or  when  he 
can  start  and  which  way  and  how.  far  he 
can  go.  We  don’t  do  a  lot  of  things  on 
farms  because  we  can’t  afford  to  start 
them.  Much  or  most  of  the  advice  that 
we  receive  from  experts  can’t  be  acted 
on  until  we  are  much  better  off.  and 
further  along  than  we  are  now.  It  is  too 
often  assumed  that  we  are  either  ignor¬ 
ant  or  stubborn  or  both,  for,  otherwise, 
we’d  “do  something  different”  and  “get 
somewhere.” 

Where  Is  “Somewhere?” — “Some¬ 
where”  is  an  indefinite  place ;  many  of  us 
have  been  there,  and  been  glad  to  go 
somewhere  else.  Mr.  Corsa’s  opinion  is 
that,  in  farming,  men  who  go  the  far¬ 
thest  can’t  go  far  from  where  they  are. 
unless  they  act  on  unsound  counsel  and 
“go  broke.”  That  has  happened  in  count¬ 
less  instances.  The  most  productive  and 
the  most  useful  advice  comes  from  prac¬ 
tical  people  who  understand  what  Mr. 
Corsa  means  when  he  says  that  we’ve  got 
to  start  from  where  we  are.  Most  of  us 
know  'where  we  are  and  how  we  stand. 
If  we  don’t,  our  neighbors  do,  and  local¬ 
ized  public  opinion  has  a  long  tongue.  It 
also  has  a  kind  heart,  on  serious  occa¬ 
sions. 


s  Opinions 

Experience  as  a  Teacher. — Mr.  Cor¬ 
sa’s  brother  Dean  Corsa  runs  a  prosper¬ 
ous  serum  laboratory  on  their  farm,  and 
in  a  little  business  periodical  enjoys  ex¬ 
pressing  his  view  on  various  subjects. 
Here,  for  example,  is  one  of  his  recent 
remarks  that  seems  to  me  to  leave  some¬ 
thing  else  to  be  said :  “If  experience  is 
a  good  teacher,  some  of  us  ought  to  be  a 
lot  brighter  than  we  appear  to  be.”  Our 
old  friend  Dan  says  “maybe  we  are.”  He 
adds,  however,  that  “whether  we  are 
would  depend  on  what  ‘brighter’  means 
and  who  did  the  judging.”  It  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  every  man  who  knows  how  lit¬ 
tle  he  knows  that  every  experience  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  every  other  in  its  effect  upon 
his  mind.  Not  only  that,  but  he  is  him¬ 
self  different  every  time  he  has  a  new 
experience.  If  he  were  the  same  all  the 
time,  and  his  experiences  "were  alike,  he 
would  assuredly  “be  a  lot  brighter”  in, 
say,  40  years,  in  relation  to  future  ex¬ 
periences  like  those  by  which  he  had 
been  schooled.  Experience,  even  one’s 
personal  experience,  is  not  always  a 
trustworthy  light  by  which  to  guide  one’s 
feet.  Nor  can  we  use  much  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  wisdom  that  are  recorded  in 
thousands  of  books.  A  man  may  steadily 
grow  “brighter”  year  after  year,  and 
never  shed  much  light  or  be  a  thinker  or 
grow  wise.  Experience  is  a  good  teacher 
only  in  so  far  as  it  induces  or  compels 
people  to  think  clearly.  That  is  hard 
work.  It  is  easy  and  almost  universal 
to  delegate  one’s  thinking  to  others,  who, 
in  turn,  are  likely  to  depend  on  others,  so 
that,  in  the  end,  if  some  one  doesn’t  do 
some  real  thinking  and  inspire  a  follow¬ 
ing  there  is  bound  to  be  a  vast,  foggy 
muddle,  in  which  whole  peoples  grope  and 
mill  and  “get  nowhere.”  A  clear-think¬ 
ing  mind,  which  uses  experience  but  is 
not  enslaved  by  it,  is  the  most  effective 
tool  with  which  a  working  man  may  cut 
his  way  through  difficulties  and  out  of 
the  woods. 

A  “Crop”  of  Professors. — One  of 
the  glories,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest 
assets,  of  the  farming  industry  in  the 
United  States  was  that  first  “crop”  of 
farmers’  sons  who  graduated  from  the 
pioneer  agricultural  colleges  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  had 
ever  dreamed  that,  upon  graduation,  they 
would  be  employed  to  go  forth  to  teach 
what  they  had  learned.  They  looked,  be¬ 
haved  and  talked  like  farmers.  They 
had  had  a  variety — a  sort  of  balanced  ra¬ 
tion — of  farm  experience.  With  what 
they  had  learned  by  doing  things  with 
their  hands,  they  mixed  what  they 
learned  from  books,  instructors  and  ex¬ 
perimentation.  They  combined  the  best 
practices  of  their  time  with  as  much 
science  as  was  available  to  them.  Most 
of  them  wrote  with  pens  or  pencils  in 
answering  questions ;  they  were  practi¬ 
cal,  simple,  direct,  helpful  and  human  in 
their  letters  to  and  talks  with  farmers. 
Few  if  any  of  them  were  interested  in 
obtaining  or  holding  positions.  Most  of 
them  paid  their  own  way  through  college 
by  working  with  their  hands. 

A  Hunger  for  Knowledge.— In  their 
young  manhood  they  hungered  for  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  didn’t  leave  their  home  farms 
and  go  to  college  in  order  to  get  out  of 
hard  work  and  become  teachers.  They 
were  resolved,  after  training  themselves, 
to  return  to  the  work  and  the  farms  that 
they  loved,  to  help  their  parents  and  their 
brothers  and  sisters  live  better  and  de¬ 
rive  new  satisfactions  from  farm  life. 
Farmers  whj  knew  these  men  loved  and 
respected  them  as  friends.  Some  of  the 
“old  guard”  have  gone  for  ever  back  to 
the  soil ;  many  are  still  in  the  harness  or 
keenly  alive  in  retirement.  As  I  write 
I  think  of  Dr.  I.  P.  Roberts,  W.  A.  Hen¬ 
ry,  Eugene  Davenport,  Andrew  Boss,  J. 
H.  Shepperd,  Herbert  W.  Mumford, 
Charles  E.  Thorne,  L.  H.  Bailey,  C.  G. 
Hopkins,  C.  S.  Plumb.  John  A.  Craig,  E. 
A.  Burnett,  W.  P.  Brooks,  A.  C.  Beal, 
Thomas  F.  Hunt.  Thomas  Shaw,  Perry 
G.  Holden,  F.  H.  King,  W.  C.  Latta, 
Dean  Harry  Hayward,  James  Withy- 
combe,  H.  J.  Patterson  and  W.  H.  Jor¬ 
dan.  Many  others  belonged  to  this  group 
or  were  in  flower  at  about  the  same  time. 

Was  Their  Work  in  Vain?  —  Did 
these  men  live  and  work  in  vain?  Of 
course  not ;  far  from  it.  What  is  the 
condition  of  agriculture  today?  To  what 
extent  and  in  what  way  did  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  its  present  state?  What  has 
happened  to  farming  since  long  ago  when 
we  began  to  apply  science,  adopt  better 
methods,  build  big  barns,  fix  up  the  old 
home  a  little,  improve  our  live  stock,  bal¬ 
ance  our  rations,  tuberculin-test  our 
cows,  vaccinate  our  hogs,  spray  fruit  and 
potatoes,  use  cream  separators,  erect 
silos,  buy  labor-saving  machinery,  orga¬ 
nize  and' join  co-operatives  and  farm  bu¬ 
reaus  and  make  ever-larger  appropria¬ 
tions  for  agricultural  colleges,  experiment 
stations  and  Federal  and  State  depart¬ 
ments  of  agriculture?  .What  lias  hap¬ 
pened  since  we  all  but  junked  our  farm¬ 
ers’  institutes,  ceased  giving  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  gardens,  decided  that  it  didn  t 
pay  to  raise  and  kill  our  own  meat,  built 
hard  roads,  got  out  of  the  mud  and.  in 
short,  assumed  a  new  attitude  toward 
farming  as  a  way  of  life  and  as  a  busi¬ 
ness?  In  what  direction  have  we  pro¬ 
gressed?  Are  we  headed  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection?  If  not,  where  and  when  does 


the  road  turn?  ,  Let’s  think  on  and  into 
this  record  of  achievement,  and  try  later 
to  answer  some  of  our  questions. 

From  Dan’s  Notebook. — In  a  few 
weeks  from  now  the  sows  will  be  farrow¬ 
ing.  We’ll  have  some  runts;  we  always 
do.  No  matter  how  well  a  man  feeds  and 
handles  his  sows,  or  how  many  prizes  his 
herd  boar  has  won  or  might  have  won, 
every  litter  includes  a  runt  or  two.  Good 
breeding  and  good  feeding,  however,  will 
keep  the  percentage  of  runts  so  low  that 
it  won’t  amount  to  much  where  a  man 
keeps  10  to  15  sows.  Nevertheless,  we 
save  most  of  our  runts  and  raise  them  on 
skim-milk.  A  lot  of  children  are  not  so 
well  taken  care  of  as  runt  pigs. 

I  wonder  what’s  to  become  of  people  who 
aren’t  efficient  enough  or  are  too  runty 
to  compete  successfully  for  jobs?  Well, 
maybe  the  efficient  class  will  he  so  ef¬ 
ficient,  rich  and  kind  that  they  will  keep 
theni  happy  (or  secure)  in  State  insti¬ 
tutions.  I  hope  to  be  missing  by  that 
time.  .  .  .  When  a  man  begins  cull¬ 
ing  his  poultry,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  on 
the  basis  of  proved  efficiency,  he  could 
just  about  clean  them  all  out  if  he  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  standards  that  rich  farmers 
and  their  expert  advisers  have  set  up. 
.  .  ..  Some  wealthy  men  in  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  are  talking  of  buying  about 
half  of  Southern  Illinois,  and  developing 
it  into  a  game  preserve,  in  which  they 
and  their  friends  can  shoot  at  quail  and 
ducks  without  killing  live  stock.  As  busi¬ 
ness  men,  their  opinion  is  that  most  of 
the  country  that  our  forefathers  cleared 
and  lived  in  isn’t  suited  to  modern  farm¬ 
ing.  I  wonder  how  much  land  is  suited 
to  it?  .  .  .  Maybe  the  next  new  slo¬ 

gan  of  the  efficiency  experts  will  be  “Cull 
out  all  inefficient  farm  lands.”  We  need 
some  experts  who  will  ask  and  honestly 
answer,  “Who  and  what  are  culls,  and 
why?”  We  think  that  we  know.  .  .  . 

Pansy  calved  last  night.  This  morning  I 
stood  and  looked  at  her  tidy  up  her  white¬ 
faced  eighth  son.  When  she  turned  her 
head  and  fixed  her  attention  upon  me.  I 
saw  in  her  deep,  kind  eyes  the  endless 
story  of  motherhood  through  the  ages. 
No.  I  couldn’t  veal  that  calf.  Working 
with  and  loving  farm  animals  tend  to 
make  us  chicken-hearted  and  inefficient. 
Therefore,  if  we  are  to  survive,  I  suppose 
we’ll  have  to  get  rid  of  live  stock,  and 
raise  nothing  but  grain,  fruit,  roots,  vege¬ 
tables,  nuts,  clams  and  oysters.  .  .  . 

An  Indiana  farmer  was  here  the  other 
day  to  buy  a  Hereford  bull  calf.  He  said 
that  in  several  northern  Hoosier  counties 
wolves  kill  lots  of  young  pigs.  We  lost 
some  last  Spring  :  two-legged  wolves  car¬ 
ried  them  away  in  Fords.  Some  of  Henry 
Ford's  services  to  agriculture  are  not 
fully  appreciated.  d.  c.  w. 


A  Woodland  Tragedy 

For  many  years  I  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  a  fine,  long  view  seen 
from  my  kitchen  window.  Adjoining  our 
open  back  lawn  is  a  slightly  rolling 
stretch  of  land,  alternately  meadow  or 
grain  acreage;  then  beyond  there  is  a 
long  stretch  of  permanent  pasture  laud. 
This  is  the  beauty  spot  of  our  farm,  and 
consists  of  a  long,  low  land,  or  vale, 
through  the  center  of  which  flows  a  wind¬ 
ing,  gurgling,  pretty  brook  or  creek.  On 
either  side  of  the  vale  are  high  banks,  and 
at  the  point  where  the  cattle  and  horses 
come  down  from  the  high  land  and  the 
vale  ends  in  our  view  is  a  monument  now 
of  something  that  has  always  been  beau¬ 
tiful.  This  is  what  is  left  of  a  majestic 
old  elm  tree,  which  was  set  on  fire  by  a 
hunter  that  he  might  destroy  the  homes 
of  many  wild  creatures  which  he  has  long 
desired  to  add  to  his  hunting  trophies. 

Snowy  weather  has  always  brought 
into  this  landscape  the  high  majesty  and 
strength  of  our  friendly  elm.  Early 
Spring  has  covered  it  with  honor,  in  our 
minds,  as  a  refuge  to  the  wild  animals 
whose  homes  were  threatened  by  the  over¬ 
flowed  banks  of  the  creek ;  and  later, 
when  the  vale  was  vividly  green  with 
early  verdure,  how  happily  the  old  elm 
has  *  enhanced  the  scene  with  its  high, 
spreading  branches  in  the  distance.  At 
its  foot  in  Summer  the  cattle  and  horses 
have  loved  to  stand,  sheltered  from  the 
sun’s  hot  rays,  and  with  cool,  gurgling 
water  a  few  feet  away  to  quench  their 
thirst.  Sixty  years  ago  it  stood  thus,  and 
has  survived  the  passing  since  of  many 
other  forest  trees  nearby.  Does  it  not 
seem  sacrilegious  that  a  match  fired  by 
the  hand  of  a  human  being,  and  he  a  tres¬ 
passer  on  the  vale,  should  be  the  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  such  a  worth-while 
tree? 

About  four  o’clock  one  afternoon  of  a 
hot  day  we  saw  smoke  curling  out  about 
30  feet  above  the  base  of  the  elm.  Soon 
there  was  fire,  and  far  into  the  night  it 
burned  high  in  the  air.  In  the  morning 
a  blackened,  splintered  trunk  was  all  that 
remained  standing  of  our  friendly  old  elm 
tree.  The  hunter  has  destroyed  the  homes 
of  countless  hunted  wild  creatures  which 
we  have  sought  to  protect  with  “No  Tres¬ 
passing”  signs ;  and  local  organized  oppo¬ 
sition  against  destruction  of  property  has 
met  with  this  and  similar  crafty  malevo¬ 
lence  practised  by  people  who  seem  to  see 
not  only  no  beauty  in  nature  or  its  pro¬ 
vision  for  its  living  wild  creatures,  or  any 
rights  to  be  maintained  by  the  property 
owners  to  whom  this  phase  of  life  is  very 
much  worth  while. 

MRS.  CRETA  S.  WALKER. 

Lorain  Co.,  O. 
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A  Conference  of  Rural 
Schools 

The  Rural  School  Improvement  Society 
meets  at  the  courthouse  at  Syracuse  every 
Winter  to  check  up  on  its  work  during 
the  past  year.  This  conference  is  com¬ 
posed  of  many  of  the  same  people  year 
after  year,  delegates  of  the  rural  districts 
to  which  they  belong,  a  picked  force  which 
devotes  itself  to  the  work  of  keeping  con¬ 
venient  nearby  schools  in  the  country. 
But  it  also  consists  of  people  who  come 
in  sore  distress  over  some  action  on  the 
part  of  the  educational  authorities,  who 
have  been  trampled  under  foot,  so  to 
speak,  and  who  lay  their  troubles  on  the 
table  of  the  executive  committee. 

Over  in  Trumansburg,  where  central¬ 
ization  has  taken  place  within  two  years, 
the  country  schools  have  been  done  away 
with  and  busses  carry  the  country  child 
to  school.  There  came  a  time  when  the 
busses  were  stopped  by  snow.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  conveyance  available  which 
would  carry  all  the  children  except  the 
hayrack,  and  this  was  put  into  use.  This 
happened  in  February,  but  shortly  after 
the  children  started  rain  began,  and  as  a 
result  the  children  were  soaked  through. 
Can  you  fancy  your  child  on  this  hay¬ 
rack?  Children  must  be  transported,  and 
do  not  forget  that  we  are  talking  of  whole¬ 
sale  transportation  of  a  number  of  dis¬ 
tricts  on  a  day  when  the  roads  were  im¬ 
passable  for  busses. 

In  a  centralization  somewhere  in  the 
southern  part  of  Cayuga,  16  children  are 
being  carried  to  school  and  back  in  a 
Ford  touring  car,  piled  four  deep.  Near 
Savannah,  in  Wayne  County,  where  con¬ 
solidation  was  enforced,  with  no  means  of 
transportation  provided,  the  children  are 
crowded  into  an  old  surrey.  Apparently 
this  is  the  only  conveyance  offered. 

But  how  about  where  the  busses  are 
used  and  the  best  kind  of  road  conditions 
prevail?  We  turn  hopefully  to  that  side 
of  the  case.  But  it  appears  that  there  is 
trouble  here  also.  Part  of  the  children 
must  leave  home  by  the  first  bus  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  They  reach  the 
schoolhouse  long  before  it  opens.  Part  of 
the  children  do  not  reach  home  at  night 
until  the  last  bus  arrives  after  six  o’clock. 
Where  the  children  stay  during  these 
wasted  hours  must  be  left  to  the  children 
themselves.  All  sorts  of  pernicious  influ¬ 
ences  prey  upon  a  tired,  waiting  child. 
The  parents  of  such  children  are  worried. 
Time  is  playing  a  sure  hand,  and  the 
transportation  scheme  is  losing.  The  par¬ 
ent's  hands  are  tied.  They  are  obliged  to 
keep  on  sending  their  children  to  the  big 
centralized  school  because  it  is  the  law, 
but  where  the  children  themselves  eke  out 
a  more  or  less  miserable  existence  most 
aptly  described  by  the  words,  “Look  at 
the  hicks!”  I  ask,  do  you  call  these  ad¬ 
vantages?  The  man  who  told  the  meet¬ 
ing  about  them,  did  not. 

And  so  the  New  York  farmer  is  throw¬ 
ing  his  weight  about  in  an  effort  to  burst 
the  thongs,  to  get  back  what  he  is  learn¬ 
ing  to  call  his  old  country  school  advan¬ 
tages.  In  such  a  spirit  was  the  R.  S.  I.  S. 
incorporated,  and  it  was  found,  as  the 
organization  grew  in  strength,  it  could  do 
a  great  deal  of  good  by  sending  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  aid  districts  in  warding  off 
consolidation.  Perhaps  the  New  York 
farmer  never  realized  as  well  as  he  does 
today  just  what  advantages  he  possessed 
in  the  country  school.  He  wants  the  old 
peace  of  mind,  to  know  where  his  children 
are,  and  wdiat  they  are  doing,  approxi¬ 
mately,  which  only  the  convenient  nearby 
school  in  the  country  can  give. 

Even  the  management,  under  which  the 
centralized  school  deals  out  better  teach¬ 
ers  and  better  equipment  for  all,  comes 
in  for  criticism.  Here  is  Mr.  Allen,  of 
Hamilton,  who  complains  of  the  classes 
which  number  30,  40  and  50.  His  boys 
have  been  set  back  a  full  two  years  in 
their  reading  by  attending  such  classes  in 
the  first,  second  and  third  grades.  In 
such  classes  a  child  may  not  be  asked  to 
recite  oftener  than  once  in  three  weeks, 
and  naturally  receives  no  personal  atten¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Allen  hopes  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  law  will  forbid  such  teach¬ 
ing.  He  believes  that  the  youth  of  the 
country  is  being  turned  into  loafers. 

One  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  hearing 
is  the  story  of  Mrs.  Madill,  who  has  or¬ 
ganized  a  community  circle  in  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County.  This  consists  of  seven 
school  districts  lying  in  a  circle  which 
have  been  organized  under  one  head,  and 
meet  every  two  months  for  a  discussion 
of  school  affairs.  At  these  meetings  one 
of  the  schools  entertains  all  the  others. 
Some  of  these  districts  have  raised  money 
to  send  a  delegate  to  Albany  to  protest 
against  centralization. 

Mrs.  McArthur,  from  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  section  also,  turned  a  bit  of  old 
scripture  to  serve  as  an  axiom  for  rural 
school  mothers  and  fathers :  “Blessed  are 
those  boys  and  girls  who  have  behind 
them  the  urge  of  appreciative  and  under¬ 
standing  parents.”  In  her  address  she 
urged  districts  to  put  the  best  man  in  for 
trustee,  or  if  there  is  none  capable,  she 
urges  the  women  to  take  up  trusteeship. 
Incidentally,  Mrs.  McArthur  has  been 
trustee  in  her  own  district  for  several 
years.  She  asked,  “If  most  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  country  schools  are  incompetent 
and  not  fit  to  teach,  as  the  Department 
of  Education  tells  us,  but  not  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  I  want  to  know  where  they  received 
permits  to  teach.  Didn’t  the  department 
give  them  these  permits?” 


Unwitting  though  her  aim,  the  shot 
reached  the  mark.  There  arose  the  per¬ 
son  of  Irving  G.  Rice,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  at  Albany.  He 
explained  that  his  appearance  here  was 
purely  incidental ;  in  fact,  it  was  because 
of  his  wife’s  shopping  that  he  was  here 
at  all.  However,  since  he  was  here  he 
wished  to  answer  Mrs.  McArthur’s  ques¬ 
tion. 

“How  do  bad  teachers  get  permits?  I 
do  not  have  to  go  out  of  my  own  family 
to  find  one  of  the  poorest  teachers  in  New 
York  State.  She  is  utterly  unfit,  utterly 
incompetent,  teaching  only  because  of  the 
dollar  she  earns,  and  God  help  the  chil¬ 
dren  !  She  is  teaching  under  a  permit 
issued  by  a  superintendent  some  15  or  16 
years  ago.  At  that  time  superintendents 
had  the  power  of  granting  a  permanent 
permit  to  a  teacher  under  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Rice  went  on  record  before  the 
meeting  as  stating  that  not  nearly  as 
much  money  went  into  country  schools 
as  he  expected  when  he  approved  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  State  aid.  It  figured  out 
very  much  differently  for  country  schools 
than  it  had  seemed.  He  advised  farmers 
to  get  together  on  a  larger  tax  unit  so 


was  obliged  to  excuse  himself  at  the  last 
minute.  The  audience  was  genuinely 
pleased  that  old  and  trusted  friend  of  the 
society,  Judge  Dunham,  could  be  present 
and  able  to  speak  to  them  in  the  face  of 
this  disappointment.  The  Judge  said 
many  wise  and  witty  things,  and  held  his 
audience  spellbound  quite  as  usual.  In 
regard  to  the  consolidation  he  compared 
it  to  ordering  a  father  to  trade  in  his  old 
Ford,  which  was  not  paid  for,  towards  a 
Pierce-Arrow.  In  one  section  where  the 
efforts  of  the  society  had  been  requested 
it  was  found  that  the  proposed  new  build¬ 
ing  was  so  much  larger  than  the  needs  of 
the  community  that  it  would  take  the 
growth  of  the  community  at  least  100 
years  to  fill  it,  said  the  Judge. 

The  same  officers  were  re-elected  for 
the  enduing  year,  and  all  contributed  to 
the  program  of  the  final  afternoon.  A 
unique  song,  “Go  on,”  was  sung  to  the 
tune  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne,”  led  by  Mrs. 
McArthur.  Mrs.  Converse,  the  treasurer, 
remarked  that  any  power  which  can  stop 
a  Niagara,  even  if  some  of  the  water  is 
lost,  is  a  power  worth  reckoning.  Mr. 
Ostrander,  the  secretary,  was  using  an 
old  friend,  Fred  Peck  of  Saratoga,  for 
eyes,  but  was  present  with  his  smile  and 


Marquis  Wheat  Growing  on  the  Farm  of  Erwin  Stearns,  in  Alberta 


The  Combine  in  a  Canadian  Wheat  Field 


that  richer  districts  might  help  the 
weaker. 

Next  the  audience  listened  to  Ella 
Frances  Lynch,  prominent  in  educational 
circles  as  having  discovered  simple  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  children,  tried  them  out 
in  her  own  private  school,  organized  by 
her,  and  known  to  many  mothers  from 
her  articles  in  many  of  the  leading  maga¬ 
zines.  Miss  Lynch  stated  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  a  very  good  school  indeed 
with  poor  equipment  and  a  good  teacher. 
However,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  good 
school  with  fine  equipment  and  a  poor 
teacher.  Her  experiences  as  teacher  in 
classes  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
history,  where  she  found  students  unable 
to  read,  much  less  understand  the  words, 
awakened  much  interest  and  sympathy. 
“That,  I  thought,  would  make  a  good 
starting  point,  and  so  I  started  teaching 
the  class  to  read  and  pronounce  words. 
Of  course  that  did  not  satisfy  the  school 
authorities  at  all.  When  they  found  I 
would  not  teach  by  their  system  regard¬ 
less  of  what  the  students  needed,  of 
course  they  got  rid  of  me,”  she  said. 

Miss  Lynch  described  her  own  educa¬ 
tion  as  being  rather  sketchy.  Schooling 
was  not  compulsory  in  that  section  where 
she  lived,  and  whenever  her  mother  de¬ 
cided  that  the  school  teacher  was  not  a 
real  teacher  she  took  her  daughter  out  of 
school.  So  “superintendents  came  to 
argue  that  we  children  were  really  worth 
educatin  ’  but  mother  used  to  say  that 
we  were  better  off  out  riding  horseback 
than  going  to  school  to  an  indifferent 
teacher.” 

Asked  for  a  definition  of  concentration 
Miss  Lynch  gave  the  following  rules  for 
obtaining  it :  1.  Do  what  you  are  told. 
2.  Mind  your  own  business.  3.  Keep  at 
your  work  until  it  is  done.  Miss  Lynch 
believes  that  what  you  do  for  your  child 
before  the  age  of  seven  makes  all  the 
difference,  and  is  an  advocate  of  home 
teaching. 

The  prominent  speaker  who  was  to 
feature  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day 


cheerful  conversation.  The  little  band  of 
workers  looked  at  each  other,  shook 
hands  and  went  home  to  fresh  endeavor. 

i.  v. 

The  Canadian  Grain 
Harvest 

I  send  two  scenes  of  grain-growing 
and  harvesting  in  Alberta.  The  combine 
has  proved  very  successful  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  and,  in  view  of  high  harvesting 
wages,  is  economical. 

Only  four  men  are  required  to  harvest 
with  a  combine.  One  man  drives  the 
tractor,  one  man  operates  the  combine 
and  two  men  haul  the  grain  from  the 
machine  to  the  grain  bin. 

I  have  heard  of  one  man  in  this  part 
of  the  country  who  did  all  his  'harvesting 
alone  with  a  combine.  He  operated  it 
himself  and  had  granaries  handy  in  the 
field  where  he  could  drive  up  and  unload 
the  machine.  But  it  would  take  consider¬ 
able  extra  time,  and  in  this  country  of 
short  seasons  I  doubt  if  it  would  pay, 
as  everyone  here  likes  to  get  the  harvest¬ 
ing  done  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
However  we  had  exceptionally  fine 
weather  the  past  Autumn. 

MRS.  ERWIN  STEARNS. 

Alberta,  Canada. 

Notes  from  Eastern  Shore 
Maryland 

Since  writing  my  last  notes  from  this 
section  the  weather  has  been  very  fine ; 
no  heavy  rain  or  wind  storms,  splendid 
for  getting  out  “sweets,”  saving  hay  and 
putting  in  grain.  October  was  very  mild, 
only  one  frost  to  do  any  damage,  and 
now,  November  20,  there  have  been  only 
two  or  three  frosts  to  kill  any  vegetation 
except  tomatoes,  peppers,  sweet  potato 
vines — in  fact,  we  have  had  almost  Sum¬ 
mer  weather,  temperature  from  70  to  SO 
degrees.  The  official  records  state  the 


average  for  October  was  68  degrees. 
Usually  around  Thanksgiving  Day  we 
have  a  cold  spell,  and  then  will  come  the 
glorious  10  days  or  two  weeks  of  Indian 
Summer.  Just  here  let  me  ask  how  come 
the  name  of  Indian  Summer?  No  one 
seems  to  know. 

My  Winter  garden  is  fine,  and  I  have 
celery,  cabbage,  turnips,  kale,  lettuce, 
etc. ;  have  just  finished  mulching  straw¬ 
berries,  onions,  lettuce  and  cabbage  plants 
for  early  Spring  or  late  Winter  plant¬ 
ing.  Most  of  my  garden  has  a  very  heavy 
sod  of  Crimson  clover  growing  as  Winter 
cover  and  improver.  As  I  have  often 
written,  there  is  nothing  here  on  the  Pen¬ 
insula  we  can  grow  that  will  improve  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  put  humus  or 
vegetable  matter  in  the  land  like  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  provided  it  is  sown  at  the 
proper  time,  that  is  in  early  August. 
One  can  always  get  a  good  crop,  espe¬ 
cially  corn,  over  a  Crimson  clover  fallow. 
My  late  friend,  Prof.  Massey,  was  con¬ 
tinually  advising  the  farmers  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  to  sow  cow  peas  and 
Soy  beans,  and  he  was  perfectly  right,  but 
here  on  the  Peninsula  I  am  sure  Crim¬ 
son  clover  is  better.  I  tried  it  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  sometimes  I  succeeded,  then  again 
failed,  hot  Summer  weather  and  heavy 
soil  often  preventing  a  good  stand,  so  I 
shall  continue  to  advise  the  raising  of 
Crimson  clover  here  as  the  best  legume 
improver-,  for  it  will  surely  improve  the 
soil  and  usually  it  is  not  very  costly.  I 
never  saw  such  splendid  sods  of  it  as  this 
Fall.  On  good  soil  it  is  8  or  10  inches 
high,  and  I  have  been  soiling  to  my  cows 
and  chickens,  and  they  surely  are  greedy 
after  it.  It  is  usually  sown  here  after 
cucumbers,  cantaloupes  and  tomatoes. 

Speaking  of  tomatoes,  I  wonder  if  the 
new  Administration  will  help  us  tomato 
growers  by  putting  a  tariff  on  them?  The 
Italian  growers  are  sending  millions  of 
cases  evei-y  year  to  the  U.  S.  With  their 
very  cheap  labor  and  fine  tomato  soil  they 
have  forced  our  canners  to  reduce  con¬ 
siderably  the  price  to  growers,  and  they 
(the  canners)  will  only  pay  25c  for  % 
basket,  and  will  not  contract  at  any  price. 
Often  in  mid-season  they  reduce  the  place 
to  18  or  20c.  I  for  one  will  not  grow 
them  for  that ;  will  not  bend  my  old  back 
thousands  and  thousands  of  times  a  day 
gathering,  lifting  in  and  out  of  truck  or 
wagon,  hauling  to  the  cannery,  and  you 
have  to  pay  5e  a  basket  to  have  them 
gathered.  No,  sir,  I  will  not  do  it — let 
George  do  it  and  I  will  grow  sweet  pota¬ 
toes. 

The  “sweet”  crop  was  good  this  year, 
but  prices  were  low,  65  and  70c  a  bushel 
at  digging  time,  consequently  a  great 
many  were  stoi-ed,  and  so  far  there  has 
been  a  slow  market,  not  enough  advance 
for  stoi'age  prices,  repacking,  etc.  Our 
crop  here  on  Boscobel  Farm  was  the  most 
satisfactory  of  any  we  have  ever  grown. 
For  several  years  now  by  advertising  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  we  have  got  a  nice  trade, 
from  as  many  as  five  States,  and  orders 
are  still  coming,  mostly  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  York,  but  will  send  no 
more  north,  for  it  is  getting  too  cold  and 
we  do  not  want  any  complaints.  Of  the 
many  hundred  customers  we  have,  there 
is  yet  to  be  the  first  complaint.  By  giv¬ 
ing  a  nice,  clean,  full  measui’e  and  good- 
size  pack  we  have  satisfied  our  customers, 
and  many  repeat  their  orders.  I  am 
rather  proud  of  the  trade  we  have  estab¬ 
lished,  our  price  being  $1  to  $1.25  per 
bushel — a  fair  price  to  the  consumer  and 
one  that  gives  us  a  good  profit.  If  one 
has  the  proper  soil — and,  believe  me,  you 
have  to  have  it — and  knows  how  and  has 
the  proper  equipment,  money  can  be 
made.  In  our  two  patches  this  season 
there  was  great  difference,  one  of  two 
acres  yielding  over  300  bushels  to  the 
acre,  the  other  two  acres  or  better  giving 
less  than  200.  Early  planting  and  plenty 
of  plant  food  told  the  tale.  We  are  not 
experts  in  growing  sweet  potatoes ;  we  are 
learning,  and  will  strive  to  get  up  with 
those  who  are  growing  400  bushels  and 
better  to  the  acre.  We  surely  have  the 
right  soil  here  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  and 
no  one  anywhere  can  excel  us  in  quality 
and  keeping  all  through  the  Winter. 

I  am  tempted  to  give  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  trip  I  had  given  me  this  Fall 
by  auto;  it  was  a  tour  of  about  1600 
miles.  We  started  from  Salisbury,  going 
by  Annapolis  and  Baltimore.  Leaving 
Maryland  we  went  by  Gettysburg,  then 
Pittsburgh,  and  then  through  many  beau¬ 
tiful  towns  to  Lima,  Ohio,  where  we  have 
a  daughter.  Staying  there  a  week,  we 
came  back  through  Pennsylvania,  through 
Reading,  where  I  1  xve  a  granddaughter. 
It  was  a  wonderful  trip  for  me,  going 
over  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Alleghany 
Mountains,  sometimes  above  the  clouds, 
a  real  experience  I  shall  never  forget ; 
and  the  hospitality  and  courtesies  of  the 
Ohio  people  reminded  me  so  much  of  my 
Virginia  home  and  people. 

If  I  were  a  young  man  and  had  my 
living  to.  make  on  the  farm,  I  would 
choose  this  Eastern  Shore,  where  we  have 
such  a  moderate  climate,  level  land  free 
from  hills  and  stone,  and  where  avc  ax-e 
within  five  to  six  hours  of  Washington, 
Baltimore,  .  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
all  cities  of  millions.  I  have  not  an  acre 
of  land  for  sale  and  am  not  interested  in 
any  real  estate;  will  only  say  to  those 
north  and  west  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  who 
are  contemplating  a  change  of  home, 
come  here,  look  this  country  over,  talk 
to  the  real  farmers,  and  I  am  sure  yoxx 
will  be  pleased  with  our  shore. 

Maryland.  j,  a,  winfbee. 
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WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


Extra  quality  chicks — the  kind  to  show  the  greatest  profits  for  Mr.  Dollars- 
and-sense  Poultryman.  We  have  100  acres  here,  and  we  know  our  birds.  Four 
breeds.  Order  early  for  wanted  dates.  Special  prices  for  broiler  chicks.  All 
breeders  B.  W.  D.  tested.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


T 


THOROBRCD’8*^ 

“LIVE  AND  LAY’*  VmvilJ 


FEY  LTVB  because  tbey  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
rom  catefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorca*,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  1ZC  and  up.  I00X  livi  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid^ 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y 


FREE 

CHICK 

BOOK 


ruxlow’  Chicks 

Breeders  for  47  years 

Wonderful  egg  and  meat  producers.  Nothing  like  them  in  the 
East.  Poultrymen  recognize  the  superior  quality  of  this  strain. 
The  demand  grows  daily.  ORDER  MARCH  AND  APRIL  CHICKS 
NOW.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  state  number  of  Chicks 
wanted  so  we  can  quote  special  prices.  Leghorns  mated  to  pure 
Hollywood  Cockerels,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds  — all  Thoro- 
breds.  Send  at  once  for  particulars. 


TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.  Box  46  Chestertown,  Maryland 


“$10,000  Yearly  With  Tancred  Leghorns” 

Larger  Eggs  —  Larger  Egg  Yield  —  Larger  Birds  —  Larger  Yearly  Profits 

n  *»  n  nuimrc  from  the  CREAM  of  the  World’s  Best  Egg  Bred  Stock.  We  have  one  of 
DMD  T  W  nlv  w  the  largest  and  best  flocks;  of  Pure  Tancred  Leghorns  in  the  State.  The 
oldest  trapnested  strain  in  existence.  Twenty-three  years’  trapnested,  backed  by  300-egg  blood  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Prices  greatly  reduced  this  season.  Special  proposition  for  early  orders. 

Get  Our  Beautiful  Free  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

FISHING  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  BOX  8  LAMAR,  PENNA. 


VQU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


TEN  EXTRA  CHICKS 

On  orders  placed  before  Feb.  15th,  we  allow  10  extra  chicks  with  every  100  ordered. 
Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our 
beautiful  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 
Guaranteed  Chicks. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS— ALSO  BABY  DUCKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State 
University.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan.  16  Breeds.  We  have  limited  num¬ 
ber  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  Chicks  from  pedigreed  stock.  Write  today. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY  MAIN  ST.  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


Quality  Baby  Chicks  Pay  Pfor  your  chicks 

after  arrival.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN'6 
HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.  Phones:  1603  or  1604. 


SPECIAL  MATINGS— Chides  of  extra  quality.  Bred 
for  digestive  capacity  and  other  good  points,  neces¬ 
sary  for  best  results.  We  raise  and  hatch  Rocks,  Reds 
and  Leghorns  the  year  round.  Send  for  circular  and 
low  prices.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York 


PUKE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  DIRECT. 

1 UU  Breeding  cockerels  decendants  of  Storrs  contest 
winners,  sired  by  males  from  better  than  SOO-egg  record 
dams.  Priced  reasonable.  Also  breeding  stock,  chicks 
and  eggs.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


DAY  OLD  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

Hatches  weekly,  commencing  Feb.  15t.h.  Every  hen 
in  our  flock  trapnested.  Best  grade  of  chicks  only. 
For  Prices  and  Particulars  Write 

DOUOLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  PULASKI, N.Y. 


I  *_Ll  fl-li,  Three  Hens  and  Cockerel.  SI  5. 

Light  Brahmas  limy  Cockerels,  S4;  Cocks,  *5. 

HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM  -  Norfolk,  Conn. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery. 
Write  for  prices.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  •  F0ULTRY  FARM.  Seafcrd,  Del. 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  Pedigreed  Cockerels  M,rB^.1rrr“ 

From  dams  with  records  200  to  274  eggs.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log.  OEDAItlHJRST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rox  Y,  Rahway,  N.  i. 


FOR  SALE— 300  W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  March  hatch, 
91.90  each.  A.  F-  MATHES,  S.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Reid’s  Turkey  Farm  ytV%7^ 

700  Bronze  Birds.  FREEHOLD,  N.  J.,  Star  Route. 


Turkeys  -  ducks  -  geese  -  guineas 

Best  breeds.  Breeder*  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


PETERSIME  electrically  hatched  pure  bred.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wh.  Leghorns.  Catalog.  Gerber  Hatchery,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


DATTT  nrn  V  Muscovy  Ducks— blue  and  black. 

rUUL  llAI  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  Lorraine,  N.Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings 
Catalogue.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  I9SA,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


OYSTER  SHELLS 

The  Oyster  Shell  Products  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  In  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  21st  YEAR  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  in  our  flock  is  a  carefully 
selected  bird — Blood-tested,  free  of 
White  Diarrhoea  and  carries  high  record 
contest  blood— Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them. 

fimpirc  now  hatching  every  week 
vniwitw  are  strong  and  livable 
Customers  growing  96%  and  more.  They 
make  quick  profitable  broilers  and  won¬ 
derful  layers.  A  few  choice  breeding 
cockerels  to  spare. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Contest  Records: 
Maryland,  ’27,  2,326 
Maryland,  ’28,  2,341 

We  have  trapnest¬ 
ed  every  day  since 
1916.  Customer  re¬ 
ports  over  200-egg 
flock  average  from  our  stock.  Every  chick 
from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from  B.  W.  D. 
New  Mating  List  is  interesting.  Ask  for 
Circular  No.  2,  please. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  PI-IIPK'  Q 
WHITE  LEGHORN  11U1VO 

Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners. 
Send  your  orders  now  for  Feb.,  Mar.  and  Apr. 

“OUR  SPECIAL  MATINGS” 
918.00  per  100;  *62.50—500;  9120—1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


Kwaliteed  Blood  Tested 

Rocks,  RedB,  Leghorns.  Bred  for  color,  egg  production 
and  blood  tested  four  years  for  Bacilliary  White  Diar¬ 
rhoea  by  the  Virginia  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
All  chicks  shipped  under  Btate  label.  Catalog  and  price 
list  free.  Order  early,  eo  we  can  supply  your  wants. 
Harrisonburg  Hatchery.  Inc.,  Box  221,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Peuna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
Hatches  every  week.  Low  prices. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


A.  C.  JONES’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs,  Chicks  and  Breeding  Stock 

State  Supervised  and  Blood  Tested. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


Bred-to-Lay 


Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS. 
March  hatch.  J.  TR0PEAN0.  Sparrawiusb,  N.  T. 


The  Henyard 


Starting  in  the  Poultry 
Business 

I  have  been  contemplating  the  chicken 
business,  and  being  a  poor  man  I  cannot 
invest  a  large  sum.  I  would  like  to  start 
on  about  a  thousand  baby  chicks.  Would 
you  advise  me  what  breed  would  be  best 
for  this  State?  Plow  early  shall  I  buy 
my  chickens  in  order  to  get  the  most  out 
of  my  roosters  as  broilers  and  have  my 
pullets  fully  grown  and  ready  to  lay  for 
the  Winter  market?  I  have  been  told  to 
take  two  piano  boxes  combined  into  one, 
add  sufficient  windows,  and  a  layer  of  tar 
paper  around.  Do  you  think  would  this 
answer  the  purpose  as  brooder  house  for 
the  cajiacity  of  1,000  chicks?  I  am  also 
interested  in  turkeys.  Would  you  recom¬ 
mend  them  as  a  paying  proposition? 

Massachusetts.  v.  P. 

I  should  not  advise  an  amateur  to 
start  in  with  1,000  baby  chicks  to  learn 
the  business.  His  opportunity  for  seri- 
our  loss  would  be  great ;  500  would  be 
better,  and  would  be  as  many  as  he 
should  attempt  to  keep  together  in  one 
brooder.  Even  then,  it  would  be  far  bet¬ 
ter  to  divide  this  number  into  two  flocks 
of  250  each  and  to  use  two  brooders. 
Chicks  kept  together  in  as  large  flocks  as 
500  do  not  do  as  well  as  those  in  smaller 
flocks,  though  poultrymen  of  experience 
may  have  good  success  with  even  great¬ 
er  numbers.  No,  two  piano  boxes  would 
not  make  a  brooder  large  enough  for  500 
chicks,  certainly  not  for  1,000.  Brooder 
house  8  ft.  square  have  been  use  for  flocks 
up  to  500  in  size,  but  'are  really  too 
small ;  10x12  ft.  gives  little  enough  room 
for  rapidly  growing  chicks,  though,  when 
first  put  into  such  a  building,  the  quar¬ 
ters  seem  more  than  ample.  A  brooder, 
too,  should  be  high  enough  to  permit  the 
caretaker  to  walk  about  in  it  comfor¬ 
tably.  Piano  boxes  will  do  very  well  for 
very  small  flocks,  perhaps  up  to  100 
chicks  in  size,  but  they  are  not  suitable 
for  the  poultryman  who  wishes  to  make 
a  business  of  poultry-keeping.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  small  brooders  that  he  would 
have  to  use  and  the  added  expense  in 
time  and  labor  required  for  the  care  of 
1,000  chicks  or  more  would  be  too  great. 

You  say  nothing  of  the  facilities  for 
poultry-keeping  that  you  have.  If  you 
expect  to  keep  fowls  in  the  city  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  your  room  is  probably  limited.  I 
should  not  attempt  it,  even  though  there 
are  “systems”  for  keeping  poultry  on 
small  lots  and  back  lawns  that  promise 
much  in  the  way  of  profit.  They  may 
prove  successful  for  a  limited  time  and 
in  a  small  way  but  those  who  expect  to 
support  a  family  from  poultry  need 
acres,  instead  of  square  feet  of  land.  To 
continue  in  the  business  over  a  period  of 
years,  one  can  hardly  have  too  much  land. 
Overcrowding  is  sure,  soon  or  late,  to  re¬ 
sult  in  difficulties  that  might  have  been 
avoided  if  more  land  were  available.  Hot¬ 
house  methods  require  increased  expense 
and  lead  to  serious  handicaps.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  of  mine  who  has  built  up  a  good 
business,  keeping  about  500  layers  and 
selling  eggs  and  baby  chicks,  has  an  ideal 
location.  Tie  lives  on  a  hill  above  the 
valley,  with  nearly  300  acres  of  his  own 
land  about  him  and  the  nearest  neigh¬ 
bor  about  a  half  mile  away.  All  this 
land  has  been  purchased  and  paid  for 
within  30  years  by  a  man  who  started  in 
with  bare  hands  and  an  old  team  that  he 
bought  with  the  credit  that  his  reputa¬ 
tion  for  industry  and  honesty  gave  him. 
When  cheap  hill  land  can  be  purchased 
for  the  price  it  brings  in  almost  any  of 
our  States  and  is  as  suitable  for  poultry 
keeping  as  such  land  may  be,  why  try  to 
make  a  business  of  poultry  keeping  on  a 
city  lot?  If  one  must  live  in  town  to  be 
happy,  and  thousands  would  be  miserable 
elsewhere,  he  will  do  well  to  engage  in 
some  town  employment.  I  would  say 
nothing  to  lure  people  with  town  tastes 
and  fixed  town  habits  into  country  dis¬ 
tricts  where  the  isolation  would  be  un¬ 
endurable  to  them.  Too  many  tragedies 
have  already  resulted  from  such  trans- 
plantings.  But,  if  a  family  has  the  abili¬ 
ty  within  it  to  work  and  be  happy 
though  comparatively  alone,  our  hills  of¬ 
fer  opportunities  that  have  not  yet  been 
explored. 

You  will  usually  be  advised  by  poul¬ 
try  writers  to  keep  the  kind  of  poultry 
that  you  like,  on  the  theory  that  you  will 
do  best  with  what  you  like  best.  I 
would  suggest,  rather,  that  you  keep  the 
kind  that  your  available  markets  like  the 
best.  Boston  markets  have  long  had  the 
reputation  of  preferring  brown  eggs  to 
white.  If  Boston  was  my  market,  I 
should  offer  it  nothing  but  brown  eggs, 
even  if  I  had  to  keep  a  few  White  Beg- 
liorn  hens  to  rest  my  eyes  after  looking 
at  my  flock  of  one  of  the  heavier  breeds. 
I  cannot  venture  to  recommend  any  par¬ 
ticular  breed  here,  for  this  may  be  read 
by  partisans  of  other  breeds  than  the 
one  I  mention,  and  poultrymen  are  touchy 
when  their  favorites  are  slighted.  I  will 
say,  however,  that,  while  I  never  owned 
one,  no  one  could  offend  me  by  giving 
me  a  nice  flock  of  R.  I.  Red  pullets,  and 
I  don’t  live  near  Boston,  either. 

Pullets  hatched  from  March  1  to  June 
1  should  make  Fall  layers  if  properly  fed 
and  cared  for.  The  earlier  they  are 


hatched,  the  better  the  price  for  surplus 
broilers  and  the  greater  the  expense  for 
heat  and  care.  The  tendency  now  seems 
to  be  for  early  hatches,  however.  April 
1  is  an  excellent  date  on  which  to  hatch 
the  lighter  breeds.  Later  than  April  is  a 
little  late  for  anything  hut  farm  flocks. 
It  takes  the  heavier  breeds  about  a 
month  longer  to  mature  than  it  does  the 
layers  of  white  eggs.  Poultrymen  are 
trying  to  hatch  so  as  to  get  the  October 
and  November  prices  for  their  eggs.  This, 
of  course,  means  earlier  hatching  than 
was  formerly  practiced,  since  it  takes  the 
light  breeds  about  five  months  and  the 
heavier  ones  six  to  come  into  laying. 
Broiler  prices  drop  rapidly  after  July  1 
and  the  effort  is  to  get  them  into  mar¬ 
ket  before  that  date. 

I  should  certainly  recommend  turkeys 
as  a  paying  proposition  where  they  can 
be  raised.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the 
poultry  line  that  pays  as  well,  always 
provided  that  the  turkeys  can  be  raised. 
Their  rearing  has  been  a  very  difficult 
matter  for  a  few  years,  however,  because 
of  diseases  that  carry  off  so  large  a  part 
of  the  poults  hatched.  If  situated  so 
that  I  could,  I  should  try  to  raise  at  least 
a  small  flock  of  turkeys  but  I  could  not 
advise  anyone  to  venture  his  living  on 
the  hope  of  a  living  income  from  these 
birds.  Until  this  industry  is  placed  upon 
a  little  less  precarious  basis  through  bet¬ 
ter  knowledge  of  diseases  of  turkeys  or 
ability  upon  the  part  of  turkeys  to  re¬ 
sist  the  infections  to  which  they  are 
liable,  turkey  raising  is  not  a  suitable 
venture  for  poor  men  to  plunge  into.  The 
profits  are  now  so  attractive,  however, 
that  the  lure  is  great  and,  maybe  after 
all,  this  is  the  time  to  raise  turkeys,  when 
so  many  who  attempt  it  fail.  M.  B.  D. 


Shells  for  Poultry 

Flocks  that  have  free  range  are  able  to 
find  a  great  variety  of  mineral  matter  to 
satisfy  their  needs  in  this  line,  but  yard¬ 
ed  fowls  suffer  severely  if  shell  material 
is  not  supplied.  We  have  seen  them  pitch 
into  the  shell  dishes  eagerly  as  though 
starved  for  food,  when  a  new  supply  was 
added  after  being  out  a  few  days. 

Where  hens  ran  in  the  barnyard  an  old 
custom  was  to  throw  a  barrel  of  the  whole 
shells  in  front  of  the  barn  door,  and 
these  were  gradually  crushed  as  the 
horses  and  wagon  wheels  -went  over  them. 
The  hens  scratched  around  there  and 
helped  themselves  as  they  saw  fit.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  keeping  the  clean 
crushed  shells  in  a  box  where  they  can 
help  themselves  is  better.  Making  hens 
work  in  filth  for  their  food  is  undesir¬ 
able. 


Ventilation  for  the  Poultry 
House 

We  find  Winter  and  early  Spring  the 
most  critical  time  with  poultry,  especially 
in  the  laying  houses.  This  is  no  doubt 
largely  due  to  too  much  dampness  during 
these  seasons  and  not  enough  fresh  air. 
Especially  during  the  months  of  January, 
February  and  March  the  hens  are  usu¬ 
ally  in  good  laying  trim,  requiring  plenty 
of  fresh  air.  If  it  is  not  snowing  or 
raining,  the  houses  should  be  kept  open 
as  much  as  possible  in  November  and 
December,  so  the  birds  will  get  used  to 
the  cold  weather  and  have  plenty  of  fresh 
air. 

Be  sure  that  no  draft  blows  across  the 
perches  or  roosts  at  night.  Have  the 
house  so  arranged  that  an  ample  supply 
of  fresh  air  will  be  the  result.  Like 
human  beings,  poultry  require  fresh  air 
in  abundance  at  all  times.  Many  late 
attacks  of  colds  and  roup  are  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  an  attempt  to  house  the  birds 
in  too  close,  stuffy,  and  cramped  quarters 
during  the  Winter  months.  w.  H.  H. 

Virginia. 


A  Real  Spelling  Match 

I  was  much  interested  in  what  A.  L.  B., 
Maine,  had  to  say  about  spelling  on  page 
1430. 

The  Republican  and  American  of 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  had  a  series  of  spell¬ 
ing  bees  ending  up  with  an  “Old-Timers’ 
Spelling  Bee,”  which  was  held  in  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  Hall,  on  Field  Street, 
the  evening  of  June  8,  1928. 

There  were  12  in  the  class,  all  above 
50.  They  came  from  Torrington,  Sey¬ 
mour  and  Woodbury,  also  Waterbury  was 
well  represented ;  the  winner  was  Mrs. 
O,  W.  Noble,  who  had  worked  on  the 
paper  33  years.  The  spelling  bee  man¬ 
ager,  Lyall  H.  Hill,  made  a  fine  teacher; 
after  all  were  present  and  reading  the 
rules  of  the  contest,  then  the  fun  began. 

There  were  over  200  attending,  many 
standing.  One  of  the  spellers  made  a 
good  deal  of  fun  for  the  audience,  divid¬ 
ing  each  syllable  in  the  old-time  way. 
The  prize  was  a  free  trip  to  Washington, 
Conn.,  and  a  fine  dinner  at  the  Mayflower 
Inn.  OBSERVER. 


A  party  of  motorists  who  left  New 
York  in  1910  have  been  traveling  round 
the  world  for  the  past  twelve  years.  It  is 
hoped  that  ultimately  they  will  find  some¬ 
where  to  park  their  car. — London  Opinion. 
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Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 


This  is  held  at  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Storrs,  Conn.  There  are  100  pens, 
each  containing  10  birds.  Following  is 
summary  for  week  ending  Nov.  28,  1928 : 

Laying  63  eggs  out  of  a  possible  70  in 
the  last  seven-day  period,  a  pen  of  Barred 
Plymouth  llocks  owned  by  R.  Walter 
Bishop  of  Connecticut,  captured  first  hon¬ 
ors  for  the  fourth  week  in  the  eighteenth 
Storrs  Egg-laying  Contest.  This  is  the 
first  time  since  the  contest  started  last 
November  that  George  Lowry’s  Leghonis 
did  not  win  the  week,  but  as  it  is,  his 
birds  gave  the  Rocks  a  good  run,  and 
only  lost  the  week  by  one  egg.  Lowry’s 
pen  yield  was  62  eggs,  giving  them  sec¬ 
ond  place. 

Third  place  was  divided  equally  be¬ 
tween  a  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds  owned  by  F. 
S.  Chapin  of  Massassachusetts,  and  a  pen 
of  Leghorns  owned  by  Granite  Springs 
Farm,  New  York.  These  two  pens  laid 
61  eggs  each. 

Fourth  place  for  'the  week  went  to  a 
pen  of  Australorps  owned  by  Leslie  A. 
Allen,  Vermont,  and  a  pen  of  Barred 
Rocks  owned  by  R.  C.  Cobb  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  These  pens  laid  59  eggs  each. 

There  was  a  slight  decline  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  fourth  week.  The  1,- 
000  pullets  produced  3,909  eggs  or  a  lay 
of  55.8  per  cent.  This  is  18  eggs  less 
than  last  week,  but  about  705  eggs  bet¬ 
ter  than  last  year’s  production  for  the 
corresponding  week.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  week  the  1,000  hens  had  a  grand 
total  of  14,239,  or  an  average  of  a  little 
over  14  eggs  per  bird.  This  is  two  eggs 
more  per  bird  than  last  year  for  the  same 
period. 

In  the  Barred  Rock  class  the  entry  of 
P.  B.  Childs  of  Massachusetts,  has  tem¬ 
porarily  dropped  out  of  the  running  and 
II.  W.  Van  Winkle’s  pen  from  New  York 
has  taken  its  place.  No  changes  took 
place  in  the  White  Rock  or  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  classes.  In  the  R.  I.  Red  class, 
Harold  G.  Colt’s  pen  from  Connecticut, 
which  was  second  high  pen  of  Reds  in  the 
contest  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  has 
dropped  out  of  the  running  and  has  been 
replaced  by  a  pen  owned  by  F.  S.  Chapin, 
Massachusetts.  Globus  Poultry  Farm 
Reds  from  Massachusetts,  now  appear  on 
the  sheet  in  fourth  place. 

No  changes  appear  in  the  Leghorn 
class,  but  Tip-Top  Farm’s  pen  from 
Maine,  decided  that  they  had  been  off 
the  honor  list  long  enough,  and  by  pro¬ 
ducing  56  eggs  for  the  week,  they  tied  for 
lifth  place  with  Westfield  Poultry  Farm’s 


pen. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  varieties : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  C.  Cobb,  Old  Pick¬ 
ard  Farm,  Mass.,  207  ;  R.  Walter  Bishop, 
Conn.,  203;  H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y., 
150. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  144 ; 
Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass.,  123. 

White  Wyandottes. — Ebenwood  Farm, 
Mass.,  232  ;  Thos.  II.  Matteson,  R.  I.,  183. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Zephrim  LaBelle, 
Conn.,  225;  F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass.,  215; 
John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn.,  211;  Globus 
Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  205. 

White  Leghorns. — George  Lowry,  Conn., 
253;  Granite  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y.,  235; 
Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore.,  223;  lorn 
Barron,  England,  219;  Westfield  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  210;  Tip  Top  Farms, 
Maine,  210. 


Quantity  of  Feed  Needed 

How  much  mash  and  scratch  should 
one  feed  about  75  chickens  a  week?  Is 
100  lbs.  of  each  too  much  to  feed  in  about 
10  days?  A*  B-  c’ 

New  Jersey. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  one  how  much  he  should 
feed  75  “chickens”  in  a  week;  among 
these  are  the  facts  that  no  age  is  specihed 
and  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
these  chickens  are  a  week  or  six  months 
old,  or  whether  they  are  old  fowls.  An¬ 
other  is  that  the  breed  is  not  mentioned, 
and  it  is  not  known  whether  light  or 
heavy  birds  are  in  the  inquirer’s  mind. 
Heavy  fowls  eat  more  than  light  ones. 
Again,  it  is  not  known  whether  the  chick¬ 
ens  are  being  fed  for  development  or  as 
layers,  or  even  in  the  process  of  fattening 
them  for  market.  The  best  that  we  can 
do  is  to  guess  at  these  things,  and  we 
shall  guess  that  “A.  B.  C.”  is  referring  to 
a  mixed  flock  of  Leghorns,  some  well  de¬ 
veloped  pullets,  some  yearling  hens  and 
some  old  fowls.  The  term  “chickens” 
should  be  restricted  to  young  birds,  less 
than  six  months  old ;  it  would  then  have 
a  meaning  that  all  would  understand. 
From  six  months  of  age  to  one  year,  birds 
are  pullets  and  cockerels,  and,  after  one 
year,  hens  and  cocks.  A  fioek  of  any  kind 
or  age  should  be  fed  all  that  they  will  eat, 
and  the  amounts  will  vary  with  consider¬ 
ations  noted  above.  During  the  Winter 
months  a  lloclc  of  laying  fowls  of  one  of 
the  lighter  breeds  will  eat  from  10  to  12 
lbs.  of  grain  daily  per  100  birds  and,  when 
laying  well,  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
mash.  Developing  pullets,  getting  ready 
to  lay,  will  need  more  whole  grain  than 
mash  in  order  that  they  may  take  on 
flesh;  when  laying  in  the  Winter  they 
will  need  an  increased  amount  of  mash 
to  provide  the  protein  for  egg  production. 

Specified  amounts  of  feed  are  useful 
only  as  general  guides  to  quantities  needed 
or  in  making  estimates  of  feeding  costs. 
The  real  guide  to  the  poultryman  is  the 
appetite  and  condition  of  the  bird.  No 


young  bird  can  develop  properly  unless 
given  all  that  it  requires  for  full  growth, 
and  no  laying  fowl  can  produce  to  ca¬ 
pacity  unless  the  needs  of  the  body  are 
fully  supplied  and  there  is  a  surplus  left 
over  for  egg-making.  Some  five-year 
averages  of  food  consumption  by  different 
breeds  at  the  Farmingdale  laying  contests 
are  interesting  as  showing  what  pens  of 
selected  pullets  actually  consumed  in  the 
contest  years  of  355  days.  The  average 
mash  consumption  of  all  pens  of  B.  P. 
Rocks  was  31.4  lbs. ;  of  W.  P.  Rocks,  38.2 
lbs.;  of  R.  I.  Reds,  28.4  lbs.,  and  of 
White  Leghorns,  32.1  lbs.  Grain  con¬ 
sumption  of  these  pens,  in  the  same  order, 
was  41.6  lbs.,  44.5  lbs.,  39.6  lbs.,  and 
36.5  lbs.  m.  b.  d. 


Baltimore  Markets 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  W.  Md.  and 
va.,  U.  f?.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  bu.,  Yorks  and 
Staymans,  $1.25  to  $1.40:  3-in.  Staymans,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  various,  ungraded,  75c  to  $1;  N.  Y., 
H-  N°-  L  2%- in  up,  Hubbardstons  and  Kings, 
$1.^5  to  $1.40.  Cranberries,  early  varieties,  */%- 
bbl.  boxes,  $7.50  to  $9;  14-bbl.  boxes,  $4  to 
$4.75;  late  Howes,  %-bbl.  boxes,  $8.25  to  $9.75. 
Beets,  nearby,  4  to  5c  bcb.  Brussel  sprouts, 
N.  Y.,  per  qt.,  12y2  to  20c.  Cabbage,  N.  Y., 
bulk,  per  ton,  Danish  type,  $40  to  $43.  Carrots, 
bu.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  nearby,  boh.,  4  to  5c. 
Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  erts.  12-16  heads,  $2.50  to 
$2.75,  mostly  around  $2.75.  Celery,  N.  Y.,  2-3 
erts.,  rough,  $2.75  to  $3,  few  $.3.25;  fair  quality 
and  condition,  $1  to  $1.50.  Lettuce,  Ariz.  erts.. 
Iceberg,  4  to  5  doz..  $3.75  to  $4.  few  higher. 
Onions,  N.  Y. ,  100-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  medium 
si_ze,  $4  to  $4.25;  small  size,  $3.  Potatoes,  Pa., 
150-lb.  sacks,  round  whites,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.75 
to  $1.90,  120-lb.  sacks  $1.40  to  $1.50:  W.  Md. 
and  Pa.,  100-lb.  sacks,  round  whites,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  $1.15  to  $1.20,  poorly  graded  $1  to  $1.10. 
Sweet  potatoes.  E.  S.  Md.,  bu.  hpr.,  yellows, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.25  to  $1.50,  few  extra  fancy 
higher,  poorly  graded,  75c  to  $1;  E.S.  Va.,  bbls., 
yellows,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $2.25  to  $2.50,  ungraded 
$1.25  to  $1.75.  Turnips,  nearby,  14-qt.  hpr., 
washed,  20  to  35c. 

Eggs. — Street  sales,  small  lots,  nearby  current 
receipts,  candled,  42  to  44c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  old,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
28  to  29c;  3  to  3y2  lbs.,  20  to  24c;  Leghorns, 
20  to  23c;  young,  colored,  29  to  30c;  Leghorns. 
24  to  26c;  turkeys,  young,  9  lbs.  and  over,  40 
to  43c;  old  hens,  36  to  38e;  old  toms,  55  to  36c. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 


Steers,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  good _ $13.00@14.00 

950  to  1,100  lbs.,  good .  13.25@14.00 

800  lbs.  up,  medium .  11.75@13.25 

Common  .  9.50@11.75 

Heifers,  850  lbs.  down,  good . 11.50@12.50 

Common  and  medium .  8.50@11.50 

Cows,  good  .  9.50@10.00 

Common  and  medium .  7.50@  9.50 

Low  cutters  and  cutters .  5.00@  7.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef .  9.50®10.50 

Cutter,  medium  .  8.00@  9.50 

Calves,  500  lbs.  down,  med.-ch .  12.00@16.50 

Cull-eom .  7.00(5)12.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good-ch .  15.50@17.50 

Medium  .  12.00@15.50 

Cull-eom .  8.00@12.00 


HOGS 

Heavyweights,  250-350,  med.-ch . $S.90@9.15 

Mediumweights.  200-250,  med-ch .  9.00@9.15 

Lightweights,  160-200,  med.-ch .  8.75@9.15 

Light  lights,  130-160,  med.-ch . 8.35(6)9.00 

SI.  pigs,  90-130,  med.-ch . 8.00@8.65 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth.  It.  wts.  exc . 7.25@7.75 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  lbs.  down,  good-ch . $13.50@14.00 

92  lbs.  down,  medium . 12.50@13.50 

All  weights,  cull-com .  8.00@12.50 

Yearling  wethers, 

110  lbs.  down,  med.-ch .  7.50@11.00 

Ewes,  120  lbs.  down,  med.-eh .  5.50@  6.75 

120  to  150  lbs.,  med.-ch .  5.00@  6.50 

All  weights,  cull-com .  3.00@  5.50 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbls.,  Md.  214-in  Baldwins,  $4.25  to 
4.50;  Va.  2%-in.  York  Imperials,  fair  condition, 
$3  to  $3.25;  W.  Va.  2%-in.  Staymans,  $4.75; 
bu.  bskt.  N.  Y.  214-in.  Baldwins,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Hubbardstons,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Kings,  $1.60  to 
$1.65;  Va.  and  W.  Va.  214-in.  Black  Twigs, 

$1.50;  York  Imperials,  $1.15  to  $1.25.  Cab¬ 
bage,  Wis.  and  N.  Y.,  per  bbl.,  Danish  seed, 
$3  to  $3.50;  poor  stock,  '2. 50.  Carrots,  Ill., 

bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  100-lb.  sacks,  $2  to  $2.25. 
Celery,  N.  Y.,  2-3  erts,  best,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
few  $3;  poor  stock  low  as  $1.50.  Cranberries, 
var.  var.  Mass,  and  N.  J.,  14-bbl.  erts.,  $4.75 
to  $5;  i/4 -bbl.  erts,  $10  to  $10.50.  Kale,  Va., 
per  bbl.,  $1.75  to  $2;  bu.  bskt.,  90c  to  $1. 
Lettuce,  Ohio  hothouse,  3-lb.  bskt.,  35  to  40c; 
10-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.15.  Mushrooms.  Pa.,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  75c  to  $1.  Onions,  100-lb.  sacks,  No.  1, 
Mich.,  Ohio  and  Ind.  yellows,  $4.25  to  4.50; 
N.  Y.  yellows,  mediums.  $3.75  to  $4.00.  Par¬ 
snips,  Ill.,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.50.  Potatoes,  150-lb. 
sacks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Me.  Gr.  Mts.,  best,  $1.90 
to  2.25,  mostly  $2  to  $2.10,  poorer  low  as  $1.50; 
N.  Y.  and  Pa.  round  whites,  $1.65  to  $1.75, 
poorer  low  as  $1.50.  Rutabagas,  Canadian,  100- 
lb.  sacks,  $1.25.  Spinach,  bu.,  Md.  and  Va., 
75c  to  $1,  few  $1.10.  Sweet  potatoes,  Va., 
bbls.,  No.  1  yellows,  $3.50;  N.  J.,  bu.,  $2:  Md., 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Tomatoes,  Ohio  hothouse, 
chip  bskts..  small,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  large,  $1.75 
to  $2;  medium.  $2.50.  Turnips,  N.  Y.  and  Pa., 
bu.,  washed,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  Md.,  $1  to  $1.10. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy,  $21  to  $21.50;  standard  Tim¬ 
othy,  $19.50  to  $20.50;  No.  2,  $17  to  $18;  No. 
3.  $14.50  to  $15.50.  No.  1  light  clover,  mixed, 
$19  to  $20;  No.  2,  $17  to  $18;  No.  1  clover, 
mixed,  $22  to  $23;  No.  2,  $19  to  $20;  No.  1 
clover,  $26  to  $27:  No.  2.  $20  to  $21;  No.  1  heavy 
clover,  mixed,  $24  to  25.  No.  1  Alfalfa  hay. 
2nd  cutting,  $30  to  $31:  standard  Alfalfa,  $27 
to  $28;  No.  2,  $24  to  $25.  No.  1  wheat  straw. 
$12.50  to  $13:  No.  2,  $11.50  to  $12.50.  No.  1 
oat  straw,  $10.50  to  $11:  No.  2,  $10  to  $10.50. 
No.  1  rye  straw,  $14.50  to  15.50;  No.  2,  $13 
to  $13.50. 

EGGS 

Local,  fresh  select,  whites,  56  lo  5Se;  browns, 
53  to  55c;  current  receipts,  38  to  40c;  pullet 
eggs,  40  to  50e  per  doz. 

POULTRY 

Fresh  killed,  full  dressed  hens,  43e;  hog 
dressed,  38c  lb.  Live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  27 
to  29c;  Leghorns,  20  to  22c;  roosters,  18  to  19c; 
springers,  heavy,  28  to  30c;  Leghorns,  25  to  26c; 
ducks,  23  to  25c;  geese,  22  to  25c  lb. 


Bud  had  been  going  to  school  about  two 
years  and  had  heard  of  books  suitable  for 
this  age  and  that,  so  when  his  mother 
sent  him  on  an  errand  to  the  library  he 
said.  “Mother,  shall  I  ask  for  a  book  suit¬ 
able  for  a  woman  34  years  old?”— -Chicago 
Tribune. 


Ailing  Birds 

About,  six  weeks  ago  I  bought  100 
Rhode  Island  Red  pullets,  about  4*4 
months  old,  but  I  have  lost  or  rather 
killed  nine  of  them  to  date,  as  they  seem 
to  lose  control  of  their  legs  entirely.  My 
house  is  18x18  with  plenty  of  fresh  air 
to  the  south.  I  feed  them  four  quarts 
of  corn,  scratch  feed  night  and  morning; 
have  commercial  mash,  grit,  shells  and 
charcoal,  fresh  water,  before  them  at  all 
times.  They  are  fed  at  noon  about  six  or 
eight  quarts  sour  milk  (elappered)  and 
about  a  square  inch  of  sprouted  oats  a 
little  later.  What  is  the  trouble  with 
them?  I  have  taken  out  those  affected 
as  soon  as  found,  but  find  they  seem  to 
be  very  light  in  weight,  although  they 
look  healthy  in  body.  These  pullets  were 
raised  on  a  large  farm  and  had  the  run 
of  the  place.  When  I  got  them  they 
averaged  3  1-3  lbs.  apiece.  I  had  to  house 
them  right  up,  so  have  not  had  any  run 
since,  although  they  have  a  good  high 
and^  dry  dirt  floor.  w.  A.  V. 

New  York. 

If  these  pullets  are  found  to  be  emaci¬ 
ated  when  losing  the  use  of  their  legs, 
they  probably  are  suffering  from  some 
chronic  disease  that  has  gradually 
brought  about,  the  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength.  If  they  suddenly  lose  the  use 
of  their  legs  and  appear  to  be  in  good 
health  otherwise,  they  are  probably  suf¬ 
fering  from  what  is  called  range  paraly¬ 
sis,  a  disease  about  which  little  is  known 
other  than  it  attacks  pullets  and  cockerels 
without  known  cause  and  is  usually  fatal 
within  a  few  days.  Only  an  autopsy  up¬ 
on  a  dead  bird  could  disclose  the  nature 
of  the  trouble  with  any  certainty  but  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  whole  flock  is  dis¬ 
eased  and  the  removal  of  those  that  show 
evidence  of  sickness  is  likely  to  be  all 
that  is  required  in  this  case.  As  you 
probably  did  not  handle  the  individual 
birds  when  purchasing  them,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  those  that  have  since  died 
were  light  at  that  time,  possibly  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  or  coccidiosis  but  not 
in  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage  to  make 
it  evident.  m.  b,  d. 


Peppy, 
vigorous, 

healthy — sure-living,  fast-, 
growing  chicks — from  12  years  or 
disease-free  ancestry — blood  tested 
by  N.  H.  Exp.  Sta. — guaranteed  free 
from  White  Diarrhoea.  Make  your  broiler 
raising  more  profitable — quicker  fleshing, 
less  mortality.  Catalog  FREE.  Prices 
surprisingly  reasonable. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  154  .  .  WALPOLE,  N.  H. . 


CARPENTER’S 


Size  24x36x20  inches 


Hickory  Rod, 
Spring  Door 

TURKEY 

COOPS 

Prompt  Shipment 

Price,  $1.25 

F.O.B.  Orange,  Va. 


W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 

Brightwood,  Virginia. 


/sprouted  oats\ 

No  invention  has  bo  largely  Increased 
egg  production  and  profits  from  a 
flock  of  hens  as  the  original 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE 

VAPOR  SAT M 

GRAIN  SPROUTER 

Get  eggm  all  winter  when  prices  are1 
highest.  It  is  a  money  maker.  All 
kinds  and  sizes  from  8-qt.  to  15-bn. 

Free — “Sprouted  Oats— More  Eggs, 
also  catalog  on  Incubators,  Brooders,  Houses,  etc. 
CLOS^jT^^ATUREj^O^Yon^t^jCOLFAX^lOW^ 


HA. STEVENS. 
COBLESKILL,N.Y. 


TRAP  TAGS 
POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 

ALUMINUM  —can  be  attached  with  or  without 
wive,  your  name  and  address  stamped  on  each 
tag.  Prices:  20  Tags  50c,  45—81,  100—82. 
Postpaid. 

POULTRY  BANDS — Celluloid  and  Aluminum. 
25— 20c,  50— 35c,  100— 60c,  250-81.40. 

Send  lor  Circular 

BREEDERS  SUPPLY  CO.  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name— 


DIAMOND  PICK 


“It’s  Better  Because  It's  Pure” 
ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30  doz  size  with  flats,  filler* 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  Hamper*, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Container*. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


How  to  Get  Eggs  in  Winter 

We  have  the  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  new  booklet  that  will  be 
sent  complimentary  with  every  sub¬ 
scription  to  our  big  poultry  maga¬ 
zine.  New  ideas  on  poultry  keeping 
every  month.  I  Tri»l  Oiler,  7  months  4C. 

50c  a  year,  3  ytrs  $1  \  ond  Booklet,  dll  for  —M# 

The  Poultry  Item,  Box  66,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  I  F.  O.  B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  1  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direetfromlargestmanufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  18*4. 
Try  onr  "Kel-Roh”.  Prevents  hog-cholera  absolutely. 

It.  MaeKELLAIt’8  SONS  CO.,  Peeksklll,  N.Y. 


OSITIV-LAY""" 


■  ■  w  wmr- m  s  Mash 

I  For  More  and  Better  Eggs.  Used,  by  21  State 
I  poultry  experts.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for  facts. 

|  The  Oyster  Shell  Products  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


J^l  A  Lf  F*  twice  as  many 
|TSM  FA  h,  ln&  green  cut  bone, 

HENS  Bann’s  safflSR. 

A  m  e  No  money  in  advance.  Get  ' 
g  A  V  free  book.  F.W.  mann  CO., 

*  Box  15  ,  Milford.  Mass. 


FEED  MIXERS— over  OIL  MIXERS 

WENTWORTH  BROS.  MFRS.,  CORNISH,  ME. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  onr  own  strain  of  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds— famous 
thruout  the  country  for  high  production,  vigor  and  size. 
Our  4000 layers  were  producing  50%  Dec.  1st.  We  own  and 
operate  one  of  the  largest  S.C.  R.  I.  Red  breeding  plants 
in  New  England.  Each  year  our  entire  stock  Is  state  test¬ 
ed  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  Let  us  introduce  our 
trapnested,  blood  line,  disease  free,  260-egg  strain,  which 
is  sure  to  satisfiy  into  your  flock.  Catalog  Free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  -  Wrentham,  Mass* 


One  1,000  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  StSS; 

price  and  full  information  on  what  you  have  to  offer. 
E.  Salinger,  Box  922,  Room  200,  Times  Bldg. ,  New  York  City 


npAlillEUU  STRAIN  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels, 
A  S3. OO  each;  Pullets,  SI. 50  each.  Day-old-chicks 

In  season.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


500  LEGHORN  PULLETS — Ready-to-lay  and  very 
desirable.  Write  for  price  on  quantity  desired.  Full 
guarantee.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARSI  .  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


Leghorn  yearlings  wanted— state  full  particulars 
-  ill  first  letter.  E.  SALINGER,  Brewster,  New  York 


PULLETS  FOR  SAL E— White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons,  fine  clean  stock.  JOHN  CULLEN,  Millington,  N.  J. 


Riant  JFRSEf  ffnpborolo  for  sale.  GF.O.  IUI»P,  Maplehnnt 
DldUK  GIANT  UUUKBlBIb  Farm,  Monticello,  New  York 


Bronze  Turkeys 

dcr  six  months  and  pullets  of  corresponding  weight. 
Shipping  prices  4(18.00  and  *12.00  respectively 

Mulford  de  Forest,  Duanesburg,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale -Purebred  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

10  hens.  One  tom.  Yearlings.  Price,  $100.  for  the 
eleven.  A-l  quality.  Dll.  T.  PAUL  PEEHY,  Tazewell,  Va. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS 


One  of  America’s  best  flocks. 
Bulletin  free  to  Prospective 
Customers.  CIIA8.  W.  WAMPLER,  Box  II,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


I'CCCC  Super  Specimens— Toulouse  and  White  Chinese. 
Willet  Randall,  The  Ark,  North  Creek,  N  Y- 


TOULOUSE  GEESE  fA! 


F.  T.  PALMER* 
Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  38tb  St.,  New  York 


t  State  ■  f 

supervised 


Blood-Tested 


Make  Chick  Reservations  Now  —  Save  1 0% 

Rural  New-Yorker  readers  who  place  their  orders  for  WENE  CHICKS  before  January  8th  for 
delivery  at  any  time  up  to  June  1st,  may  deduct  10%  from  our  regular  prices.  Every  Wene 
breeder  is  blood-tested;  every  female  is  a  mature  hen— no  pullet  matings.  State-supervised  blood- 
tested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  a  specialty.  Also  blood-tested  White  and  Barred  Rocks  R  i  Reds 
and  White  Wyandottes.  For  a  marvelous  broiler  strain,  try  our  Wyandotte-Rock  cross  These 
birds  grow  fast,  put  on  good  flesh  at  an  early  age  and  dress  out  the  finest  carcasses  we  have  ever 
seen  with  bright  yellow  shins  and  white  pin  feathers.  Hatches  every  week  Write  for  free 
folder  and  prices, _ WENE  CHICK  FARMS, _ Dept.  A,  '  VINELAND,  N.  J. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  22,  1928 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 


While  I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  a 
preacher,  I  consider  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  worth  all  it  costs,  because  of  the 
fact  that  its  advertisements  are  guaran¬ 
teed,  and  when  one  is  used  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  confidence  that  is  not  felt  with 
the  usual  papers.  I  also  find  the  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  column  interesting  reading, 
and  have  found  this  service  to  be  of 
great  value.  REV.  c.  H.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Confidence  can  endure  only  when  it  is 
merited,  and  no  one  can  so  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  its  importance  in  life  as  he  who 
thinks  in  the  main  in  terms  of  spiritual 
values. 


I  am  sending  you  a  letter  sent  to  me 
of  a  “fly-by-night”  proposition.  We  al¬ 
ways  investigate  together  before  buying 
or  letting  anyone  induce  us  to  invest  in 
“wildcat”  schemes.  Thanks  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  we  have  saved  some  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  from  losing  money  through  these 
“work-at-liome”  schemes  by  letting  them 
read  the  exposures  on  the  Publisher’s 
Desk  page  of  your  paper.  I  am  just  send¬ 
ing  this  Wall  Street  letter  to  show  you 
what  they  are  doing  here  for  your  in¬ 
formation.  E.  h.  B. 

New  York. 

This  subscriber’s  cautious  attitude, 
“Investigate  First,”  is  to  be  commended. 
The  literature  enclosed  is  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  one  of  the  many  “tipster  sheets” 
offering  a  free  trial  subscription  with 
the  purpose  of  later  on  hooking  our  sub¬ 
scriber  on  a  worthless  stock  investment. 
The  many  warnings  regarding  such 
sheets  purporting  to  give  financial  ad¬ 
vice  had  done  their  work  on  this  in¬ 
dividual  and  made  him  proof  against 
such  alluring  bait. 

A  fraud  order  was  issued  recently  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  against  the 
Belgian-Florida  Trading  Co.,  Inc., ;  Bel- 
gian-Florida  Trading  Co. ;  National  Rab¬ 
bit  Association,  Inc. ;  National  Rabbit 
Association,  and  their  officers  and  agents 
at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. — Rochester  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau. 

This  rabbit  proposition  had  all  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  an  easy-money  scheme,  and  it 
is  a  relief  to  feel  that  the  promoters'  op¬ 
erations  have  been  curbed  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  had  suffered  to  any  greater  extent. 

What  can  you  tell  me  of  this  paper, 
The  Wall  Street  Messenger?  The  pub¬ 
lishers  offered  to  send  it  30  days  free  of 
charge.  They  also  pester  me  with  their 
wonderful  (?)  offers  of  having  me  sub¬ 
scribe  for  stock  by  night  letters  and  long 
distance  calls.  I  have  not  bitten  and  do 
not  propose  to.  X.  Y.  7,. 

Connecticut. 

The  “30  days  free  of  charge”  might 
prove  the  most  costly  gift  the  subscriber 
ever  accepted.  The  Wall  Street  Messenger 
is  a  typical  “tipster  sheet.”  It  publishes 
information  on  various  securities  that  no 
one  disputes,  but  these  are  not  the  se¬ 
curities  that  are  represented  by  long  dis¬ 
tance  telephone  as  “wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunities.”  These  market  sheets  are  now 
serving  the  same  purpose  as  the  “bucket 
shops”  of  former  years  and  the  lambs 
are  shorn  just  as  effectively  by  this  mod¬ 
ern  process  as  by  the  former.  Don't  con¬ 
sider  investments  offered  by  long  distance 
telephone ! 

I  have  been  advised  to  write  you  con¬ 
cerning  this  advertisement  of  the  Men- 
henitt  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can.,  which  I 
cut  from  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  for 
December.  I  answered  this  ad.  and  have 
received  several  printed  matters  concern¬ 
ing  it.  The  course  of  12  lessons  is  $60, 
but  for  a  limited  time  one  can  take  it  for 
$36  cash.  This  company  guarantees  to 
furnish  one  with  wrork  and  pay  for  it, 
also  pay  the  charges  both  ways.  At  the 
end  of  the  course,  if  one  is  not  satisfied, 
they  will  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 
However,  they  do  not  state  how  much 
they  pay  a  card  or  dozen.  I  very  much 
wish  to"  earn  some  money  and  it  sounds 
wonderful.  I  cannot  leave  home  to  earn 
as  my  uncle  is  a  very  old  man  and  fee¬ 
ble.  L-  M-  B- 

Massachusetts. 

This  proposition  is  a  scheme  to  sell  a 
correspondence  course  to  teach  individu¬ 
als  to  do  lettering  and  make  display 
cards.  This  class  of  schemes  was  numer¬ 
ous  a  few  years  ago  before  the  Post  Office 
Department  brought  fraud  orders  against 
the  promoters.  Menlienitt  proposition  is 
essentially  an  easy-money  scheme.  It 
isn’t  practical  to  teach  the  subject  by 
correspondence  and  the  promised  work  is 
the  bait  to  sell  the  course. 


I  am  wondering  if  you  can  collect  a 
balance  of  $25  on  a  bill  for  20,000  peony 
roots  sold  E.  M.  Campbell,  Richmond 
Gladiolus  Farm,  Richmond,  Ind.  He 
ordered  10,000  on  the  start  and  after  the 
delivery  of  part  of  the  roots  he  increased 
the  original  order  to  20,000.  Mr. 
Campbell  promised  to  make  prompt  set¬ 
tlement  in  10  days  after  delivery  of  the 
roots,  but  it  has  taken  me  nearly  a  year 
to  get  my  money  and  now  he  deducts  $25 
from  the  agreed  price  and  marks  the 
check  “In  full  settlement.”  A.  R. 

Illinois. 

After  nearly  a  year  Mr.  Campbell 
makes  a  claim  of  shortage  on  the  roots 
for  which  he  has  deducted  the  $25.  If 
there  were  a  shortage  or  poor  roots  the 
complaint  should  have  been  registered 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  roots. 
Settlement  was  due  in  10  days  after  ar¬ 
rival  and  after  putting  the  grower  off  on 
settlement  for  a  full  year  and  then  ar¬ 
bitrarily  making  a  deduction  from  the 
bill  it  doesn't  look  like  a  “square  deal.” 
The  record  does  not  reflect  much  credit  on 
the  business  methods  of  Mr.  Campbell 
and  the  Richmond  Gladiolus  Farm. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  conies  to  our  home  every 
week.  I  Wjuld  like  your  advice  about  a 
dealing  with  the  Standard  Education  So¬ 
ciety,  Chicago.  I  am  a  rural  school 
teacher.  An  agent  from  the  Standard 
concern  visited  me,  told  me  of  their  set  of 
books  and  said  they  were  placing  a  few 
as  advertising  in  each  county.  I  was  to 
use  them  and  when  asked  to  give  my  un¬ 
biased  opinion  of  them.  I  had  to  sign  a 
card  if  I  wanted  such.  After  I  signed 
the  card  the  agent  informed  me  that  with 
this  I  have  to  take  a  loose  leaf  service  for 
10  years  paying  $64  in  two  years,  and 
getting  a  blank  check  filled  out  then  left 
with  no  address  of  the  company.  His 
leave-taking  was  very  hurried.  After  the 
books  came  by  express  I  immediately  ex¬ 
pressed  them  back  without  breaking  the 
seal  and  wrote  that  I  could  not  meet  pay¬ 
ments.  Naturally  the  firm  insists  I  stick 
to  the  bargain.  Can  they  compel  me  to? 
What  would  you  advise?  G.  K. 

Vermont. 

Here  is  another  report  of  the  standard 
tricks  and  deceptions  of  book  agents  to 
secure  orders  for  an  encyclopedia.  We 
have  advised  this  young  woman  that  she 
is  entirely  within  her  rights  in  repudiat¬ 
ing  an  order  secured  by  such  deception, 
and  that  she  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay 
for  the  encyclopedia  or  loose  leaf  service. 
The  Standard  Education  Society  was 
cited  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  a  few  years  ago  to 
“cease  and  desist”  from  using  such  decep¬ 
tive  practices.  All  having  similar  experi¬ 
ences  to  those  related  above  should  make 
complaint  promptly  to  the  commission. 
School  teachers  are  the  particular  prey 
of  the  agents  of  this  concern. 

What  kind  of  a  cheat  game  do  you  call 
this?  I  received  the  card  and  sent  the 
25  cents  as  requested  and  here  is  what  I 
got.  I  would  like  to  protect  others  from 
the  game.  e.  c.  w. 

New  York. 

This  subscriber  received  printed  postal 
card  reading  as  follows  : 

Our  news  bureau  has  on  file  a  newspa¬ 
per  article  concerning  you.  If  you  want 
it,  we  will  mail  it  to  you  on  receipt  of 
25  cents.  American  Press,  Branch  Office 
No.  2,  107-18  Northern  Blvd.,  Corona, 
L.  I..  N.  Y. 

She  sent  the  25  cents  requested  and 
received  a  clipping  from  a  local  paper. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  -  are  the  guests  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  -  in  Cliittenango. 

This  is  all  perfectly  legitimate,  but  is  a 
petty  easy-money  scheme. 

Enclosed  is  fodder  for  Publisher’s  Desk. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  p.  L. 

The  “fodder”  consists  of  a  postcard 
advertisement  of  Charles  W.  Hick  &  Co., 
Chicago,  with  a  guarantee  to  double  this 
subscriber’s  egg  production  in  a  week. 
Such  a  claim  is  loo  preposterous  for  any 
poultryman  to  consider  seriously.  This 
amazing  result  is  to  be  accomplished  with 
a  dollar  package  of  Hick’s  Egg-Lay  com¬ 
pound.  Sounds  like  our  old  friend  Ree¬ 
fer.  Poultrymen  are  not  “hicks”  enough 
to  take  such  bait. 


“There’s  a  sort  of  bump  on  your  chest,” 
said  the  tailor,  pausing  in  his  measure¬ 
ments,  “but  we  can  make  the  clothing  so 
that  you  will  not  realize  the  bump  is 
there.”  “I  know  you  will,”  sighed  the 
customer.  “That’s  my  pocketbook  in  my 
inside  pocket." — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Carl,  six  years  old,  was  standing  near 
the  front  steps  talking  to  three  other  chil¬ 
dren,  when  a  large  dog  came  near  them. 
All  the  children  became  frightened. 
“Don’t  be  scared,”  Carl  told  them.  “He 
can’t  bite  you,  ’cause  he  has  a  license 
around  his  neck  !” — Baltimore  Evening 
Sun. 


Experience  of  a  Country 
Doctor 

The  following  from  a  doctor,  with  coun¬ 
try  practice,  in  Minnesota,  tells  a  night’s 
experience  last  March : 

On  this  night  about  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning  the  telephone  by  my  bed  rang, 
and  a  hurry  call  came  in  for  a  confine¬ 
ment  case  about  12  miles  away.  I  had 
not  as  yet  dropped  asleep  and  was  glad 
of  the  fact  for,  while  it  is  difficult  to  get 
out  of  bed  at  any  time  of  the  night,  it 
amounts  to  almost  physical  pain  to  get 
up  after  having  been  asleep  for  only  one 
or  two  hours. 

“I'll  be  right  out,”  I  answered,  and 
such  was  my  determination.  But  many 
hours  had  elapsed  when  1  finally  arrived 
at  my  destination. 

To  be  able  to  promise  or  even  expect  a 
quick  trip  out  is  unusual  at  this  time  of 
the  year  for,  with  snowdrifts,  Spring 
thaws  and  heaving  of  frost,  the  roads  are 
apt  to  become  uncertain — well  nigh  to 
impassable,  in  fact.  This  night  was  cold, 
however,  and  I  thought  as  I  dressed, 
“They  picked  out  a  good  night  for  this 
call.  With  the  roads  frozen,  I  ought  to 
be  able  to  get  there  easily  in  an  hour.” 
So  I  put  on  my  old  fur  coat  which, 
though  worn,  I  regard  with  much  affec¬ 
tion — it  has  kept  me  in  comfort  so  many 
times.  The  old  coat  felt  good  on  that 
cold  night. 

I  traveled  the  first  five  miles  without 
delay.  The  roads  were  rough,  but  not 
bad.  Any  road,  rough,  rutted,  drifted  or 
deep  with  mud,  seems  good  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  if  it  can  but  be  traversed.  I 
crossed  a  bridge  over  a  river  and  arriving 
on  the  other  side,  I  found  to  my  conster¬ 
nation  that  the  river  had  overflowed  the 
flat  between  it  and  the  hills.  I  stopped 
in  the  water,  into  which  my  impetuous 


rush  had  carried  me,  and  considered  what 
to  do  next.  It  did  not  seem  safe  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  drive  on  through  the  black  wa¬ 
ter  stretching  an  eighth  of  a  mile  before 
me.  Even  in  daylight  there  would  be 
danger  of  getting  off  the  road  into  deep 
water.  The  road  was  not  visible  through 
the  muddy  water  in  front  of  my  car,  and 
further  on,  it  would  be  much  deeper.  A 
boat  consequently,  was  the  best  and  the 
quickest  solution  was  to  locate  the  near¬ 
est  telephone. 

The  bridge  approach,  on  which  my  car 
was  standing,  was  too  narrow  and  steep 
to  turn  around  on,  so  I  backed  up  the 
approach,  across  the  bridge,  then  across 
on  the  other  side,  and  up  a  steep  bank  to 
the  level  where  I  turned  around  and 
drove  about  a  mile  to  the  nearest  house. 

I  knocked,  and,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer  I  entered  the  unlocked  door.  “This 
is  the  doctor,”  I  called  out.  “May  I  use 
your  telephone?”  The  housewife  appeared 
in  a  rather  open  gown.  Apparently  their 
telephone  was  out  of  order  for  I  could 
get  no  answer — not  a  sign  of  life,  so  I 
was  compelled  to  drive  back  to  town  in 
order  to  use  my  own. 

After  routing  out  by  telephone  several 
parties  across  the  river,  I  finally  managed 
to  locate  a  boat.  By  this  time,  so  many 
telephone  receivers  on  the  party  line  had 
come  down  the  telephone  operator  almost 
despaired  of  reaching  my  patient’s  people, 
but  finally,  her  efforts  were  successful. 
I  told  them  that  they  were  to  drive  to  a 
neighbor,  who  lived  about  two  miles  from 
the  bridge,  help  him  load  his  boat  on  to  a 
truck,  meet  me  at  the  bridge  with  the 
boat,  where  I  would  be  waiting,  and  drive 
me  on  the  rest  of  the  way.  T  did  not 
hurry  back  to  the  bridge  for  I  knew  it 
would  take  some  time  to  get  the  boat,  and 
later,  I  wished  that  I  had  taken  more 
time.  I  spent  three  hours  out  there  in 
the  dark  and  cold  waiting  for  that  boat  to 
appear.  Can  anything  be  more  futile 
than  to  watch  the  minutes  grow  into 
hours  while  waiting  for  transportation 
that  does  not  arrive,  and  thinking,  “All 
this  will  probably  not  avail,  for  I  will 
be  too  late  anyway?" 

When  I  arrived  at  the  water’s  edge 
once  again  there  was  not  a  sound  nor  a 
sight  of  a  boat.  There  was  no  sound  of 
even  a  car  approaching — nothing  was  to 
he  heard  but  the  weird  crackling  of  the 
thin  ice  breaking  up  as  the  waters  reced¬ 
ed.  For  a  time  I  stood  around  waiting ; 
then  I  decided  that  it  would  help  pass  the 
time,  keep  me  warm,  and  guide  the  boat 


to  me,  if  I  built  a  fire.  So  I  walked  back 
across  the  bridge  for  some  wood. 

On  the  way  over  I  looked  down  at  the 
surging  water  in  the  darkness  below, 
heard  the  ice  butting  up  against  the 
bridge  supports,  and  felt  the  foolish  little 
quivers  of  fear  that  sometimes  come 
when  alone  in  unaccustomed  surround¬ 
ings. 

Starting  the  fire  proved  to  be  a  difficult 
task.  I  soaked  a  rag  in  gasoline,  piled 
pieces  of  bark  over  it,  and  touched  a 
match  to  it.  The  gasoline  flamed  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  bark  glowed,  and  the 
light  died  out.  I  made  another  attempt, 
piling  the  sticks  in  a  different  way. 
Again  there  were  no  results.  Then  I  re¬ 
membered  the  half  roll  of  bandage  in  my 
case ;  so  I  tore  off  strips  of  that,  soaked 
them  in  gasoline,  and  fed  them  to  the  fire 
fast  enough  to  keep  the  flame  burning. 
Finally,  the  wood  began  to  burn.  There 
was  not  much  heat,  but  it  was  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  watch  the  flames  shoot  in  and 
out  from  the  spaces  between  the  sticks 
of  wood.  The  flames  lit  up  the  spot, 
which,  except  for  the  bridge  behind,  was 
entirely  surrounded  by  water,  and  shut 
out  the  objects  beyond  like  a  wall  of  dark¬ 
ness.  Still  there  were  no  signs  of  a  boat 
nor  sound  of  any  approaching  car.  “They 
probably  don’t  need  me  by  tins  time,”  I 
thought  gloomily.  “If  so,  why  don’t  they 
let  me  know  so  that  1  can  leave?”  A 
faint  light  was  now  visible  in  the  east. 
“A  half  an  hour  longer  is  all  that  I  will 
wait,”  I  decided.  When  the  half  hour 
was  up,  it  had  become  quite  light,  and  I 
drove  home.  I  had  scarcely  got  inside  the 
door  when  the  telephone  rang.  The  mes¬ 
sage  came  that  they  were  just  setting  out 
with  the  boat,  and  would  meet  me  in  a 
few-  minutes.  For  the  fifth  time  that 
night,  I  drove  back  over  that  same  road, 
and  found  three  men  and  a  boat  by  my 


fire  which  was  still  faintly  glowing. 
These  people,  too,  had  had  their  trou¬ 
bles  for  they  had  run  out  of  gas  and  had 
become  stalled  which  accounted  for  their 
delay.  We  crossed  over  with  the  aid  of 
pole  and  a  piece  of  board  for  a  paddle. 
We  sped  on  in  the  neighbor’s  car.  He 
had  no  mercy  on  his  car,  but  ran  over 
rough  ruts,  through  deep  water  to  save 
making  detours,  through  fields,  and  over 
snow  banks.  We  finally  arrived. 

The  husband  met  us  outside.  “You  are 
just  in  time,”  he  greeted  us.  And  sure 
enough,  it  was  not  long  after  our  arrival 
that  there  was  another  n  -w  arrival.  After 
mother  and  baby  had  been  made  safe,  we 
had  breakfast. 

IIow  different  the  world  looked  then — 
the  journey  successfully  completed,  the 
errand  done,  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  the 
physical  comfort  of  a  hearty  breakfast, 
the  bright  sun  outside.  The  journey 
homeward  was  just  a  little  joy-ride  in 
comparison  with  the  previous  experience. 
My  light  car  which  I  call  “IIop-Along- 
Soon”  jumped  gayly  along  the  road,  ajrnl 
seemed  to  flip  its  tail  in  very  glee. 


Cleaning  Guns  and  Rifles 

For  cleaning  shotguns  and  removing 
the  rust  there  is  nothing  like  boiling  hot 
water,  as  the  heat  expands  the  metal  and 
flakes  off  the  rust.  Swab  the  barrel  out 
thoroughly  and  be  sure  that  the  last 
water  comes  out  clean  without  dirt  or 
last.  Wipe  off  with  a  cloth  or  waste  and 
allow  to  dry  with  the  heat.  Give  a  good 
oiling  after  and  the  gun  will  then  be  in 
as  good  condition  as  it  will  ever  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  it.  Guns  should  always  be 
kept  oiled  and  in  a  dry  place  if  possible 
in  order  to  keep  them  in  good  condition. 

H.  w.  II. 


Making  a  Thermostat 

I  would  like  to  make  a  thermostat. 
Could  you  give  directions  for  making  one? 

New  York.  n.  t.  d. 

T’^-mostats  are  rather  difficult  to 
make.  A  manufactured  one  will  prove 
much  more  satisfactory  in  greenhouse 
work.  For  prices  and  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  thermostats  write  to  dealers  in 
greenhouse  materials.  h.  k.  b. 


Barber  :  “Is  there  any  particular  way 
you’d  like  your  hair  cut?”  Freshman: 
“Yeah.  Off.”— Cornell  Widow. 


Here  We  Are,  Cat  and  All 


Books  for  Christmas 

-  FOR  CHILDREN  - 


Coal  Tales,  E.  &  F.  W.  Owen,  (5 

to  10  years  old)  . $1.00 

Dream  Hills,  E.  &  F.  W.  Owen,  (5 

to  10  years  old)  .  1.50 

Rlack  Beauty,  (5  to  12  years  old)  .  .50 

Millions  of  Cats  (Illustrated),  (3 

to  5  years  old)  .  1.25 

l’eter  Rabbit’s  Almanac  (3  to  5 

years  old)  . 75 

House  at  Pooh  Corner,  A.  A. 

Milne  (3  to  5  years  old)  . 2.00 

Polly  Patchwork,  Rachel  Field,  (5 

to  8  years  old)  . 75 

The  Lonesomest  Doll,  Abbie  Far- 
well  Brown  (8  to  10  years 

old)  .  1.75 

The  Story  of  the  Gospel,  Foster.  . .  1.25 

-  FOR  BOYS  - 

Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Cooper . $2.50 

The  Black  Arrow,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  Illustrated  by  N. 

C.  Wyeth  . 2.50 

- FOR  GIRLS  - 


Peter  Pan,  J.  M.  Barrie,  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Arthur  Rackham . .  .$2.50 


A  Little  Princess,  Frances  Hodg¬ 
son  Burnett,  Illustrated  by 

E.  F.  Betts  .  2.50 

-  FOR  GROWN-UPS  - 

Wintersmoon,  Hugh  Walpole . $2.00 

Our  Rural  Heritage,  Dr.  James 

Mickel  Williams  . 4.00 

Charles  Dickens,  Ralph  Straus ....  4.00 
Rural  New  York,  Elmer  O.  Fippin.  2.50 

Old  Pybus,  Warwick  Deeping . 2.50 

Her  Knight  Comes  Riding,  John 

Y.  A.  Weaver .  2.50 

Charles  Lindbergh,  His  Life . 2.00 

Lone  Eagle  . 75 

We,  by  Lindbergh  . 2.50 


WANTED  bran’  middling  BAGS 

Write  for  our  new  attractive  Price  List.  We  pay 
freight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  Com¬ 
munity  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BI,EICJIFEL1>  BAG  «fc 
BUKLAP  CO.,  16  Peckham  Street,  Buffalo,  M.  Y. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 
O  WASCO  BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Home  Cured  Hams  and  Bacon,  38c  per  lb. 

Pure  Pork  Sausage  In  6  lb.  Bags .  35c  per  lb. 

All  orders  prepaid  to  third  zone. 

C.  E.  WYLIE  Chenango  Co.  OXFORD,  N.  Y. 


Oat  Straw— All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads— delivered  your  station. 

James  E.  Dante,  Jr.  East  Worcester,  X.  Y. 


U/AUTCn  Old  Pictures,  signed  documents,  prisms,  any- 
nAniCD  thing  antique.  Insurance  Plates,  Andirons. 

C.  E.  H.  Whitlock  R-  F.  D.  No.  3  Bethany,  Conn. 


14  Acres 


8-room  house,  electric,  in  garden 
Spot  of  South  Jersey— *4,200. 
BARTON  F.  SHARP  •  Bridgtlan,  N.  J. 


B.  R.  HALL  ALFALFA  HAY  _  r-d'n  Y 

&  SON  Car  loads.  Camulug,  N.  Y. 


UIMJTCn  A  middle  aged  man  who  wants  a  steady 
VTRIIICil  job,  the  year  round  in  this  territory. 

Connecticut  Valley  Nurseries  Manchester,  Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issoe  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


i 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y.  


WANTED — Couple,  also  single  man,  April  to 
November,  general  work  Summer  hotel;  for 
particulars,  address  BOX  16,  Branchville,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Herdsman,  married,  dairy  farm 
(Holsteins  and  Guernseys);  first-class  feeder, 
familiar  certified  milk,  and  make  own  Bab¬ 
cock  tests:  only  man  with  references  from  large 
commercial  dairy  need  apply;  salary  $100  per 
month,  6-room  house  and  privileges;  advance¬ 
ment.  Write,  FARM,  Room  544,  30  Church 
Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — An  experienced  and  well  trained  wo¬ 
man  as  poultry  superintendent  and  instructor 
in  an  agricultural  school.  ADVERTISER  5177, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED— Am  looking  for  a  dairy  and 
hog  herdsman;  both  must  understand  all 
farming  and  take  real  interest  in  their  work; 
married  or  single;  farm  up  to  300  acres  with 
a  future  for  the  right  men;  write  full  details 
about  yourself.  ADVERTISER  5178,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  hand  for  general  work  on 
poultry  farm;  permanent  position;  state  age, 
height  and  weight  and  salary  for  Winter 
months.  ADVERTISER  5182,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  with  or  without  experience,  on 
poultry  farm.  W.  D.  SAWYER,  R.  F.  D.  55, 
Stamford,  Conn. 


HERDSMAN,  barn  and  dairy  help  wanted; 

preferably  a  family  of  four  adults,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  milk  goats  and  goat  milk  products 
from  registered  thoroughbreds.  Address  SUN¬ 
NY  BROOK  FARM,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted;  single  man  preferred, 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  40;  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  incubating,  brooding, 
pedigree,  hatching,  etc.;  state  full  particulars, 
with  references.  R.  W.  BLAKELY,  Pulaski, 
N  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  220-acre  dairy  farm 
on  shares;  stocked.  J.  C.  DREW,  R.  D.  1, 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 

FARM  and  estate  manager,  open;  25  years’ 
incomparable,  thorough,  practical,  scientific 
and  college  experience,  all  branches,  A  to  Z; 
not  embryo  theorist;  plans  unsurpassed,  in¬ 
evitably  successful,  highly  remunerative  indus¬ 
trial  farm  unit;  complete  elimination  all  waste 
and  surplus  labor:  markets  assured.  POST  OF¬ 
FICE  BOX  47,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  single.  American.  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  college  training,  excellent  references; 
moderate  wages.  ADVERTISER  5146,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman  open  for  position. 
ADVERTISER  5148,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  by  American,  single,  50,  position  as 
herdsman  in  private  herd  or  care  of  test  cows, 
Guernseys  preferred;  20  years  with  Guernseys  in 
the  East;  good  calf  raiser,  take  care  of  test 
cows;  12  years’  experience,  good  reference;  in 
reply  state  wages  paid  and  full  particulars;  at. 
liberty  after  December  10.  ADVERTISER  5176, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  all-round,  married,  wants  position 
for  January  4.  ARTHUR  STOWELL,  Pomp- 
ton  Plains,  N.  J. 

COUPLE,  trustworthy,  Protestants,  fond  of 
country,  have  own  car,  desire  worth-while 
position  on  private  estate  as  superintendent, 
general  handy  man;  wife  excellent  housekeeper; 
highest  references.  ADVERTISER  5170,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

2  GERMAN  farmers  want  position  of  any  kind; 

one  35  years  old,  married,  but  family  still  in 
Germany;  other  28  years  old,  single;  both  of 
us  have  plenty  experience  and  are  not  afraid 
to  work.  ADVERTISER  5171,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

BY  MIDDLE-AGED  educated  American,  man 
or  couple,  with  integrity,  all  around  handy 
man,  farm  raised,  understands  general  farm¬ 
ing,  successful  with  poultry,  good  gardener, 
can  do  plumbing,  tinning,  carpentering,  some 
electrical  work,  farm  machine  repairs;  wife 
good  cook,  housekeeper,  neat,  clean,  if  wanted; 
furnish  best  of  references  from  neighbors,  pas¬ 
tor;  please  give  particulars.  ADVERTISER 

5174,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  CLEVER  young  Hollander,  graduated  in  cat¬ 
tle  breeding  and  milk  control  with  good  ex¬ 
perience,  has  worked  in  this  line  in  Holland, 
France,  Germany  and  England,  and  is  able  to 
bring  the  cattle  stock  on  a  higher  and  more 
profitable  level;  wants  a  position  as  surveyor 
on  a  farm  or  as  milk  controller  in  a  factory 
or  farm.  Apply  ADVERTISER  5175,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER’S  position  desired  by  middle-aged 
man  on  gentleman’s  private  estate  or  large 
farm;  man  is  experienced  mechanic,  no  experi¬ 
ence  on  farm  hut  willing  to  help;  no  bad  habits, 
good  living  conditions  essential;  New  Jersey 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  5180,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED- — Position  as  farm  manager  on  up- 
to-date  place;  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  or 
New  York;  American,  married,  two  boys  19-14 
years;  life  experience  witii  registered  stock; 
can  get  results;  no  booze  or  tobacco;  would  con¬ 
sider  share  proposition  near  good  market.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5172,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  work  wanted.  JOHN  WEDGWOOD, 
Madison  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

POULTRYMAN,  German,  single,  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  wants  position  anywhere. 
ADVERTISER  5179,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  and  woman  wish  position;  man,  chauffeur 
and  general  helper;  woman  as  house  maid; 
private  or  farm.  KLAY,  care  Guest,  331  E. 
31st  St.,  New  York  City. 

FARM  manager,  Swedish,  45,  married,  college 
graduate,  20  years  as  executive,  understands 
all  branches  of  agriculture  and  farm  machinery, 
doing  own  repairing,  building  and  construction 
work,  land  draining  and  reclaiming.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5183,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  by  Hollander,  single,  40, 
first-class  horseman,  private  or  on  farm.  WM. 
TENSEN,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

EXPERT  poultryman,  single,  pheasants,  tur¬ 
keys,  wishes  position.  ADVERTISER  5186, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  on  farm  or  estate,  favorably  per¬ 
manent  and  worth  while,  by  single  American 
man;  good  character,  ability,  willing  worker; 
wide  experience  general  mechanics,  farm  work 
and  dairy;  references  exchanged.  TREFET- 

IIERN,  Paoli,  Pa. 

POSITION  as  gardener  on  private  estate,  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  greenhouse  management, 
vegetables  and  care  of  lawns;  best  of  reference. 
WILLIAM  JESS,  Patterson  Heights,  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  24,  well  versed  in  all 
phases  of  poultry-keeping,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences;  last  two  years  on  Pratts’  Poultry  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm:  only  desirable  position  consid¬ 
ered.  Reply  ADVERTISER  5185,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  capable  producing  excellent  re¬ 
sults;  college  graduate;  single.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5187,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

WANTED— 2  to  400-aere  farm  with  cows,  horses, 
equipment  at  share  rental  for  term  years  by 
practical  and  scientific  man  covering  yearB  of 
experience  with  A-l  references,  integrity,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

165-ACRE  dairy  farm,  10-room  house,  running 
water;  large  pasturage;  price  $7,000,  easy 
terms.  CLARK  W.  WOODMANSEE,  R.  F.  D. 
1,  Norwich,  Conn.  Telephone  1803-14. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Farm  of  253  acres,  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  J.;  house  of  12  rooms,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  large  barn,  silo,  garage,  corncrib; 
apple,  pear,  peach  orchard,  grapevines,  aspara¬ 
gus;  easy  terms.  Apply  to  OSCAR  FARNAM, 
Bordentown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Chicken  farm;  two-story  chicken 
houses,  new  lumber,  modern  improvements; 
old  and  young  stock,  egg  routes,  truck,  tools, 
brooder  houses,  brooder  stoves;  8-roo.m  hoarding 
house,  2-car  garage;  5  minutes  to  two  cities — 
Passaic-Paterson ;  owner  going  back  to  old  coun¬ 
try.  GUSTAVE  HEINE.  The  Modern  Egg 

Farm,  No.  2  Lee  Place,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

AT  A  BARGAIN,  50-acre  fruit  farm,  near  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  J.;  trees  12  years  old,  all  late 
varieties  of  apples;  seven-room  brick  house  with 
bath  and  heater;  six -car  garage;  fine  building 
sand  on  farm;  $15,000:  will  help  finance.  DR, 
MARCUS  W.  NEWCOMB,  Browns  Mills,  N,  J. 


140  ACRES,  level,  productive;  9-room  house; 

milk  house  over  drilled  well;  silo,  new  barn; 
1%  miles  from  town;  Summer  resorts  and  State 
park  handy;  $8,500,  $1,400  cash;  a  money¬ 

maker.  W.  GELSER,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — Use  as  Summer  home;  good 
roads  and  house  essential;  not  more  than  3 
hours  by  auto  from  New  York  City;  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5173,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LONG  ISLAND — Four-acre  farm,  located  in  cen¬ 
ter  of  fast  growing  village;  210-foot  frontage 
on  Montauk  Highway  (Merrick  Road),  240  feet 
on  public  avenue;  excellent  buildings,  furnished 
seven-room  residence  with  all  improvements; 
garage,  big  barn,  cow  barn,  chicken  houses,  etc. ; 
all  products  raised  easily  sold  at  the  door;  price 
$18,000,  $6,000  cash,  balance  to  suit  responsi¬ 
ble  buyer.  ALLAN  WARRERN,  East  Moriches, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


LONG  ISLAND  farm  for  sale  to  close  an  es¬ 
tate;  120  acres;  39  miles  from  Manhattan; 
10-room  house,  deep  well  water,  etc. ;  suitable 
for  farm  or  gentleman’s  estate;  $375  per  acre, 
worth  $700.  SAMUEL  C.  SEAMAN,  Adminis¬ 
trator,  Commack,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  to  settle  estate,  three  good  farms, 
fertile,  well-drained  soil,  substantial  build¬ 
ings,  orchards;  located  on  main  highways  to 
Trenton,  Philadelphia,  New  York;  electricity 
available.  Also  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
used  farm  machinery.  ESTATE  OF  A.  BRAKE- 
LEY,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  or  dairy  farm  for  sale,  one  mile 
from  Maryland’s  seaside  resort,  Ocean  City; 
demand  for  milk  at  20c  per  quart;  splendid  mar¬ 
ket  for  poultry  and  vegetables  at  top  prices. 
A.  B.  BURRIS,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FOR  RENT — Equipped  poultry  farm;  garage, 
furnished  bungalow,  private  trade  100  doz. 
eggs  week,  remainder  wholesale  at  the  door; 
$75  per  month;  particulars,  write  PETERSON, 
Box  153,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — A  dairy  farm  in  New  York  State; 

470  acres,  good  buildings  and  big  barn;  there 
are  15  cows,  4  horses,  13  heavies  and  two  bulls; 
16-room  house,  running  water  and  3  miles  from 
State  road;  the  neighboring  towns  are  Afton 
and  Bainbridge;  price  $12,000,  easy  terms;  the 
owner  is  JOHN  RAAB,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Afton, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Del-Mar-Va  poultry  plant,  300 
acres,  uninfected  range,  about  2,800  layers, 
now  producing;  gross  income  up  to  Dec.  5th  about 
$12,949;  valuable  saw  timber  and  firewood; 
heavy  income  producing  business  suitable  for 
two  or  three  partners;  price  $16,000,  $7,000 

down,  balance  on  easy  long-time  payments.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5184,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FULLY  equipped  dairy  farm,  limestone  soil, 
grows  Alfalfa;  near  resort  town.  Address  R.  W. 
ELDREDGE,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


BIG  BARGAIN,  1%  K.  W.  Delco  plant,  110- 
volt,  new  batteries,  56  cells.  H.  F.  GAL¬ 
LAGHER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


BOX,  15  hand-painted  Christmas  or  birthday 
cards,  $1;  sample,  10c.  MRS.  L.  G.  WINANS, 
R.  D.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


“SHURE-POP”  white  rice  (shelled)  Golden 
Queen  (ear)  corn,  to  third  zone,  parcel  post, 
25  lbs.,  $3.25;  10  lbs.,  $1.50.  W.  HALBERT, 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  satisfaction  guaranteed;  5  lbs. 

clover,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buckwheat,  $1.75. 
C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.50  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romu¬ 
lus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  “Light  Autumn  Flower’’  extracted, 
none  finer,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  two,  $2.10  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  sooth¬ 
ing  and  refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent 
gift  for  sweetheart  or  friend;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25; 
cretonne  cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order. 
HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  5-lb.  pail  clover,  $1;  buckwheat, 
75c  postpaid;  send  for  price  list  10-lb.  pails 
and  60-lb.  cans.  CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


EXTRA  large  Oregon  walnuts,  10  pounds,  pre¬ 
paid,  $4;  12%  pounds  dried  pears,  $2.25. 

KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Oregon. 


HOME-GROWN,  large  size,  paper  shell  and  me¬ 
dium  shell  pecans,  hand  selected,  every  nut  a 
good  nut,  60  cents  pound;  5,  10  and  15-pound 
bags,  delivered;  prices  on  request  larger  quan¬ 
tities;  check  with  order.  H.  F.  DIXON,  Ella- 
ville,  Ga. 


DELICIOUS  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.10.  WHEELER  &  TURVERY, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  white,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$5.40,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.,  white,  prepaid, 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.50;  buckwheat  comb,  $1.75. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


SILK  quilt  tops,  hand  pieced,  81  blocks,  8%  in. 

square,  $20;  cotton  quilt  tops,  hand  pieced, 
$10;  sofa  pillow  tops,  etc.  MRS.  ANDREW 
B.  HUMMER,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


FOR  HOLIDAYS,  eating  apples,  $1.75  per 
bushel;  baking  apples,  $2  per  bushel  f.o.b. 
Germantown.  RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown, 
N.  Y. 


ORANGES,  grapefruit,  tree  ripened;  bushel 
boxes,  picked,  packed  in  grove;  orange,  $1.85; 
mixed,  $1.60;  grapefruit,  $1.35  f.o.b.  Wauchula, 
Florida;  send  money  with  order.  E.  K.  WALK¬ 
ER,  Jr.,  206  S.  Sixth  Ave.,  Wauchula,  Florida. 


HONEY,  white  clover  blended  with  fall  flowers 
or  buckwheat;  either  grade,  $5.50  per  60-lb. 
can;  fine  quality  white  clover,  $6.50.  J.  G. 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  clover, 
$6.60:  buckwheat,  $5.70,  here.  KENNETH 
CARRINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Milk  pasteurizing  and  bottling  ma¬ 
chinery,  600-quart  capacity,  Jensen  pasteuriz¬ 
er,  Burrell  surface-cooler,  Milwaukee  bottler  and 
capper,  high-pressure  boiler  and  refrigeration 
machine;  all  in  good  condition;  also  Delco  light 
outfit,  new  batteries.  BENDALE  FARM,  Was- 
saic,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — -Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  2  pails,  $2.05; 

4  pails,  $4  postpaid  into  third  zone;  12  pails, 
here,  $8.50;  buckwheat,  10  cts.  per  pail  less; 
60-lb.  can,  light  amber,  here,  $6,  HUGH  G. 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


TABLE  carrots,  100  pounds,  $2.  PATTING- 
TONS,  Merryfield,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $7.50  here; 

5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2,  delivered; 
C.O.D.  orders  solicited.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN, 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


CANDY — Butternut-cocoa  fudge  and  butternut 
penuche,  60c  lb.  postpaid.  MRS.  BANDLE, 
Newfield,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Electric  incubators  and  brooders; 

one  oil  burning,  500  capacity  colony  brooder; 
Hearson’s  (English,  imported)  incubators;  gen¬ 
uine  old  copper  and  pewter  candlesticks,  brass 
door  knobs  and  locks.  G.  D.  TILLEY,  Darien, 
Conn. 


HAVE  several  carloads  of  cow  manure;  can 
ship  on  Lehigh  Railroad.  E.  &  B.  FEINS, 
109  Chestnut  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


SHELLBARK  meats,  $1.50  per  lb.;  black  wal¬ 
nut  meats,  $1.25  per  lb. ;  walnuts,  in  the 
shell,  10  lbs.  for  $1;  shellbarks,  $1.50  for  10 
lbs.;  parcel  post  not  paid.  GLENDALE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


FINEST  clover  honey,  5  lbs..  $1.20;  10  lbs., 
$2.10;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.80;  5-lbs.  chunk 

comb,  $1.40,  third  zone;  goldenrod-buckwheat, 
60-lbs.,  $5.50;  120-lbs.,  $10;  mixed  comb,  24  sec¬ 
tions,  $4.50,  not  prepaid.  EDWARD  RED- 
DOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  better  honey  is  made  our  bees  will 
make  it;  send  for  five-pound  pail,  $1.25  post¬ 
paid;  six  pails,  $6.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS, 
Buckland,  Mass. 


PECANS,  home  grown,  large  paper  shell,  60 
cents  pound  prepaid.  J.  L.  CARTER,  Ella- 
ville,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  crating  mill,  three  ma¬ 
chines  and  blower.  FRED  FEIOCK,  Wolcott, 
N.  Y. 


WOULD  take  elderly  gentleman  to  board,  with 
excellent  care  and  good  homelike.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5181,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  hotel  or  restaurant  to  buy 
eggs  direct  from  producer,  strictly  fresh, 
every  one  guaranteed.  Write  CHASE’S  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Gillett,  Pa. 


VIRGIN  wool  socks,  kneecaps  for  cold  knees, 
made  by  MARY  L.  CHURCH,  63  Pringle  St., 
Kingston,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  Buckeye  incubator  with  turn¬ 
ing  trays  (600  eggs),  $60;  used  one  season; 
one  coal  burning  stove  (hot-water  system),  also 
suitable  for  hothouse,  used  one  season,  $75. 
ARCOLA  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 


VOLUME  III 

OF  THE 

SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

IS  JUST  OUT 

npHIS  tells  how  to  make  a  model  of 
-*•  the  “United  Stages  Ship  the  Consti¬ 
tution,”  by  Captain  E.  Armitage 
McCann.  Ample  description  is  given 
as  to  the  tools  and  material  required 
and  the  plans  are  simple  so  that  any¬ 
one  can  make  the  model.  Price,  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  Is  written  In  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  T1AJO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Produtts.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  Is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  25c 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Missouri  Garden  Notes 

Although  Burbank  was  the  best  adver¬ 
tised  hybridist  in  the  world,  I  find  little 
evidence  of  his  creative  work  in  my  gar¬ 
den.  The  Shasta  daisy  is  all  that  I  can 
think  of  that  is  linked  to  his  name.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  acknowledge  deep  obli¬ 
gation  to  such  French  horticulturists  as 
Lemoine,  as  I  think  of  my  finest  peonies 
and  the  new  race  of  lilacs  and  of  the 
Philadelphus  (mock  orange),  all  of  which 
have  now  been  multiplied  until  they  are 
no  longer  a  monopoly  of  the  rich.  There 
are  said  to  be  over  a  hundred  of  the  new 
lilacs,  all  named,  making  a  selection  be¬ 
wildering  to  the  novice.  I  have  not  yet 
seen  any  of  them  in  bloom,  but  have 
stretched  my  purse  to  become  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  small  group.  Of  the  new 
members  of  the  Philadelphus  family,  the 
catalogues  say  the  variety  named  Virgi¬ 
nal  is  the  finest,  but  some  day  I  want  to 
have  them  all.  I  have  spoken  before  of 
this  Virginal  as  deserving  all  the  praise 
lavished  upon  it.  I  am  expecting  great 
things  from  a  row  of  alternate  lilacs  and 
Virginal  that  line  a  road,  and  can  readily 
see  them  now  in  imagination.  So  we 
owe  much  to  the  French,  and  for  the 
finest  tulips  and  Narcissus  we  must  thank 
Holland,  and  some  of  the  new  prize  Gla¬ 
diolus.  judging  from  their  names,  were 
gifts  from  Germany. 

December  1,  and  not  all  the  Dahlias 
yet  dug.  Tomorrow,  if  fair,  we  can 
easily  finish  the  job.  Our  finest  are  al¬ 
ready  out  and  safely  stored.  We  packed 
them,  without  paper  lining,  in  big 
wooden  boxes  from  nurseries.  Neither 
were  we  careful  to  lay  them  with  stems 
down  as  we  see  advised.  I  am  not  yet 
prepared  to  believe  that  nature  stores  up 
a  sap  in  the  stems  that  is  poisonous  to 
the  roots.  I  am  from  Missouri,  and  must 
be  shown.  My  confidence  is  based  on  pre¬ 
vious  storin  s  that  kept  perfectly  _  with 
clumps  laid  in  at  random.  Nature  is  not 
disposed  to  undo  its  own  work.  Our 
method  of  digging  was  this :  Two  men 
standing  on  opposite  sides  of  a  row  would 
together  thrust  their  spades  under  a 
clump  and  raise  it  out.  Another  helper 
with  a  pointed  stick  would  remove  most 
of  the  adhering  earth.  At  intervals  we 
would  load  the  clumns  on  a  one-horse  sled 
and  draw  them  to  the  basement  door.  We 
found  this  system  worked  well.  A  few  of 
the  highest  priced  and  newest  varieties 
were  packed  in  fine  planer  shavings.  It 
is  important  to  arrange  the  boxes  in  an 
orderly  way,  and  with  plain  labels  affixed 
so  that  any  variety  may  be  speedily  found. 
I  did  not  notice  many  “broken  necks-’ 
among  the  clumbs.  This  means  that  the 
slender  stem  connecting  the  tuber  to  the 
woody  crown  has  not  been  broken  off  (it 
is  too  tough  for  that),  but  merely  that  its 
“bones”,  so  to  speak,  have  snapped,  allow¬ 
ing  the  tuber  to  dangle  helplessly  down. 
Tubers  with  broken  necks  are  rightly  con¬ 
sidered  unsalable ;  at  the  same  time  I 
fancy  some  of  them  would  grow.  I  have 
seen*  no  data  on  this  point.  I  hate  to 
think  of  a  coming  Fall  like  one  in  the 
past  when  it  rained  all  the  time  and 
Dahlia  clumps  were  just  lumps  of  mud. 
At  that  time  I  did  not  grow  Dahlias  in 
quantity,  and  I  merely  took  a  shovel  and 
piled  a  mound  of  earth  over  each  plant, 
expecting  to  dig  them  in  the  Spring.  But 
by  Spring  nearly  every  clump  had  rotted. 
I  attribute  this  decay  to  the  tender  and 
immature  condition  of  the  tubers,  due  to 
excessive  rainfall. 

The  Gannas,  too,  are  still  in  the  ground, 
undug.  Their  case  has  been  considered, 
and  I  think  I  shall  leave  them  all  in  the 
ground,  as  I  have  done  before  without 
loss.  They  must,  however,  be  covered 
beyond  frost  line.  To  do  this  we  shall 
turn  two  furrows  over  each  row,  one  from 
each  side  and  on  top  of  the  leaves  that 
were  previously  cut  and  raked  over  the 
row.  We  shall  follow  this  up  with  shovels 
to  see  that  the  rows  are  evenly  covered, 
and  finally  we  shall  top-dress  the  rows 
with  a  good  coat  of  stable  manure. 

It  is  well  to  ponder  over  the  fact  that 
after  frost  the  weather  is  very  capricious, 
sometimes  dry,  sometimes  very  wet,  some¬ 
times  freezing  hard  enough  to  damage 
such  roots  as  Dahlias,  sometimes,  very 
mild  up  to  Christmas.  Why  wait  till 
frost  kills  down  the  tops,  as  usually  ad¬ 
vised?  Is  there  any  particular  virtue  in 
frost  as  an  aid  to  maturity  and  storage? 
I  cannot  believe  it.  .  I  am  beginning  to 
believe  we  should  wait  Cmly  till  near  frost 
time,  to  insure  maturity,  and  then  take 
advantage  of  the  first  favorable  opportu¬ 
nity  to  rush  in  the  root  crops. 

L.  K.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  ail  purposes 

FREE  on  reqnest-rNGER.SOr.ri  PAINT  BOOK 
nil  al.out  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  ill  America.  Est.  IKPt 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Government  Tests  Prove  Value  of 
Shelling  and  Grinding  Feed 

12  to  2G  Per  Cent  of  Feeding  Wakse  Wasted 
When  Corn  or  Oats  Ss  Fed  Whole 


TESTS  prove  that  ground  cornmeal 
makes  dairy  cows  7  per  cent  more 
productive  of  milk  and  that  the  milk 
has  a  14  per  cent  greater  butterfat 
content.  Steers  make  gains  of  nearly 
one-half  pound  more  per  day  than 
those  fed  on  the  usual  roughage 
ration  and  whole  grain.  Surprising  results  have 
been  secured  with  calves,  young  pigs,  poultry, 
and  other  live  stock. 

Tests  on  preparation  of  corn  for  hog  feed 
show  5  to  7  per  cent  savings  when  corn  is 


Here’s  another  reason  for 
having  a  McCormick-Deer- 
ing  Farmall,  10-20  or  15-30 
tractor  on  yourfarm.  Grind 
and  shell  with  a  McCor- 
mick-Deering  Tractor  and 
save  money. 


shelled  and  soaked.  At  the  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agriculture  hogs 
weighing  100  pounds  at  the  start 
were  fed  soaked,  shelled  corn  for 
140  days  and  savings  of  5  per  cent 
in  feed  costs  were  effected.  A  sav¬ 
ing  of  4  per  cent  was  recorded  on 
200-pound  hogs  during  an  84-day  test,  and  for 
old,  thin  sows  fed  in  dry  yards  the  saving  was 
6.8  per  cent. 

Brood  sows  fed  soaked,  shelled  corn  farrowed 
the  greatest  number  of  choice,  live  pigs. 


McCormick-Deering 

FEED  GRINDERS  *  ENGINES  •  CORN  SHELLERS 

Grind  and  Shell  With  Mini- 
mum  Power  at  Low  Cost— Save 
Hauling  and  Milling  Costs— 

Cut  Down  Your  Feed  Bills. 


At  one  end  of  the  belt  which  drives 
a  grinder  or  a  sheller  there  must  be 
power.  McCormick-Deering  Engines 
are  full-powered,  dependable,  and  eco¬ 
nomical.  Four  sizes:  Vfz,  3,  6,  10  h.p. 


To  say  that  100  pounds  of  corn  meal 
equals  140  pounds  of  ear  corn  sounds 
queer,  doesn’t  it?  Actual  tests  with 
dairy  cow  rations  show  100  pounds 
corn  meal  has  the  same  value  as  140 
pounds  ear  corn.  Every  test  proves 
it  pays  to  grind  feed.  McCormick- 
Deering  Feed  Grinders  are  obtain¬ 
able  in  three  sizes,  with  double- 
faced,  reversible  grinding  plates,  for 
engine  or  tractor  operation.^ 


McCormick-Deering  Corn  Shelters 
are  made  in  six  styles  that  shell 
from  4,000  bushels  per  day  down  to 
the  limited  output  of  hand-operated 
shellers.  All  models  do  a  clean  job 
of  shelling  and  deliver  the  corn  in 
fine  condition  for  seed,  feed,  or  mar¬ 
ket  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
power,  labor,  and  money. 


Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer  in  Your  Town  to  Demonstrate 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Avenue 


OF  AMERICA 

( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Just  the  engine  for  the  home,  farm, 
shop  or  mill.  Most  wonderful  safe, 
cheap,  reliable  power  for  pumping, 
feed  grinding,  shelling,  wood  sawing,  cream 
separating  and  churning. 

Easy  Payments— New  Low  Prices— Factory-to-User  Plan 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

sa»0  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
B8B9  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Write  Today  For  Big  New  Book  FREE 


Roofing! 

Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON  Kt8 

A  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  I  twill  pay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  45  Middletown,  O. 


E-Z  POWER,  portable,  lasting, 
gives  you  20  and  more  uses  for  your  Ford. 
Develops  Si  to  8  h-p.  Cheaper  to  operate 
than  stationary  engine.  Fits  any  model — 
no  holes  to  drill.  Automatic  governor  reg¬ 
ulates  engine  speed — will  not  overheat. 
15-DAY  FREE  TRIAL! 
MTM9  JETjPT  Illustrated  folder  shows  its 
■  ■■  tL. BU.  light,  sturdy  construction. 
WRITE  TODAY  —  a  post  card  will  do. 
E-Z  POWER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  75  ATCHISON,  KANSAS 


1929 


PRICES’  205 
I  AND  UP,  ' 


'  IMPROVED  MODELS 

I  World’s  PioneerGardenTractor.  Plows,  mows! 

cultivates  ;alsobelt.  - - 

I  work.  Pays  for  it- 
|  self  inone  season  f 

Catalog  Free! 

I  NEW  BEEMANl 
I  TRACTOR  CO. 

113807 5th  St.N.E. 

Minneapolis 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Kite’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

If.  T.  Of.SEN.  IT  PARK  ROW.  NEW  YORK 


lADIE 
SILOS 

are 

Strong 

Strong,  for  the  Unadilla  Silos  are 
made  of  sound,  close-joined,  well- 
seasoned  staves.  Safe,  for  the  Una¬ 
dilla  is  firmly  anchored,  and  with¬ 
stands  high  winds.  The  patented 
door  fasteners  form  the  safest  and 
most  convenient  ladder  on  any  silo. 

Special  discounts,  for  cash  and 
early  orders.  Terms  If  wanted. 
Send  for  big  free  catalog  today. 

Tubs,  Tanks,  Vats 
Unadilla  Silo  Company 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED 

for  new  soaps,  supplies  and  tools,  selling  direct  to  the 
garage  trade.  We  need  a  man,  with  a  car,  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  to  act  as  our  jobber.  Work  near  home  and  no 
previous  experience  required.  Exclusive  territory 
being  assigned  to  responsible  men  with  small  capital  of 
25  to  60  dollars.  Write  for  full  particulars  today 
Dept.  102,  THE  CONNECTICUT  CAN  CO  ,  Hartford.  Conn 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
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International  Livestock  Exposition  Prize  Winners.  Above  Champion  Hampshire  Wether  Lamb, 
Exhibited  by  Purdue  University.  Below  Dick,  Grand  Champion  Steer.  See  Article  Next  Page. 
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Prize  Livestock  at  the  International 


— IIFTEEN  pictures  of  outstanding 
prizewinning  animals  at  the  recent 
International  Livestock  Exposition 
in  Chicago  will  be  reproduced  in  fu¬ 
ture  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Three 

_  have  been  selected  for  this  number. 

Two  appear  on  the  outside  cover  page:  one  is  of 
the  champion  fat  Hampshire  wether,  a  lamb,  shown 
by  Purdue  University,  and  the  other  is  of  the  grand 
champion  fat  steer  of  the  show,  a  Hereford,  fed  and 
exhibited  by  an  Iowa  boy ;  while  the  picture  on  this 
page  is  that  of  the  grand  champion  Polled  Short¬ 
horn  female.  She  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
hornless  strain  of  the  parent  breed..  The  color  of 
any  strain  or  type  of  Shorthorn  may  be  white,  red, 
roan  or  red  and  white  mixed.  Polled  Shorthorns 
have  been  greatly  improved  in  the  last  ten  years. 

More  than  4,000  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  horses 
were  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  show,  which  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1901.  It  is  the  final  great  livestock 
event  of  the  year  in  the  United  States.  Dairy  cattle, 
goats  and  poultry  are  not  included  in  its  classifica¬ 
tion.  It  is  chiefly  a  fat  stock  show.  A  grain  and 
hay  exhibit  is  a  part  of  it.  Carlots  of  fat  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep,  and  slaughter  tests  are  popular 
features.  Walter  Big- 
gar  of  Scotland  judges 
the  individual  fat  steers 
every  year. 

It  is  a  coveted  honor 
to  win  the  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  in  the  fat  steer 
division.  The  cash  prize 
that  goes  with  it  stimu¬ 
lates  keen  rivalry.  So 
also  does  the  auction 
price  at  which  the 
grand  champion  always 
sells.  The  judge’s  work 
in  awarding  the  grand 
championship  attracts 
more  attention  and  ex¬ 
cites  more  comment  than 
any  other  phase  of  the 
exposition.  This  year, 
for  the  first  time,  a  boy 
achieved  this  the  out¬ 
standing  honor  of  the 
show.  Clarence  Goecke, 

12  years  old,  son  of  a 
farmer  living  near 
State  Center,  la.,  won 
it  on  a  Hereford  “baby” 
beef  steer  called  Dick, 
which  he  fed.  Clarence 
is  a  member  of  a  boys 
and  girls’  4-H  club. 

Dick  won  the  cham¬ 
pionship  of  the  Here¬ 
ford  breed  in  the  open  class  and  in  the  junior 
division  as  well.  He  is  a  purebred,  16  months  and 
4  days  old,  and  weighed  1,150  pounds.  He  was 
weaned  at  five  months  of  age,  when  he  was  put  on  a 
dairy  nurse-cow,  and,  in  addition  to  her  milk,  re¬ 
ceived  a  ration  of  chopped  corn  four  parts,  crushed 
oats  six  parts  and  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal  one  part 
each  by  weight.  He  also  had  clover  hay  and  some 
silage.  At  10  months,  he  was  weaned  from  the 
nurse  cow.  Since  the  first  of  last  May,  he  received 
cooked  barley  at  noon ;  since  the  first  of  September 
he  ivas  fed  cooked  barley  twice  a  day  and  as  much 
corn  as  oats,  and  some  molasses  also.  After  the 
first  of  August,  he  was  walked  a  mile  each  day 
after  sundown,  in  order  to  keep  him  “good  on  his 
feet,”  keen  of  appetite  and  firm  in  flesh.  He  gained 
on  the  average  2*4  lbs.  daily. 

At  the  auction  of  the  prizewinning  steers,  Dick 
sold  for  $7  a  pound  or  $8,050.  J.  C.  Penney,  owner  of 
Emmadine  Farm,  at  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.,  was 
(he  buyer.  Mr.  Penney,  born  and  reared  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  the  son  of  a  minister,  is  the  head  of  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.,  which  owns  and  operates  a  chain  of 
1,021  stores  in  47  States.  In  buying  the  grand 
champion  for  his  company,  Mr.  Penney  indicated 
his  interest  in  boys’  and  girls’  club  work.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  he  has  given  a  recreation 
camp  to  boys  and  girls  in  Oregon,  and  probably  will 
extend  his  benefactions  of  this  character.  Dick  was 
renamed  “Three  Cheers.”  At  the  suggestion  of 
Manager  James  E.  Dodge  of  Emmadine  Farm,  Mr. 
Penney  decided  to  donate  the  beef  from  this  prime 
bullock  to  poor  children  in  New  York  City.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  presented  it  to  a  Bowery  Mission  for  a 
Christmas  dinner  in  that  quarter  of  the  city. 


From  Mr.  Dodge  we  learn  that  Clarence  Goecke 
gave  $2,000  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
steers  to  his  18-year-old  sister  Emma,  who  showed 
his  steer  for  him  in  the  International  arena;  $680 
to  his  father,  and  $50  to  his  small  brother,  the  bal¬ 
ance  having  been  banked  for  his  use  when  he  is  old 
enough  to  go  to  college.  Including  the  prizes  that 
he  won  on  the  calf  at  the  International  and  else¬ 
where,  the  lad’s  grand  total  income  probably  ex¬ 
ceeds  $9,000  from  his  faithful  work  in  developing 
Dick  into  a  show  steer  with  deep,  firm  flesh.  The 
calf  stood  a  little  too  high  off  the  ground,  and  his 
thighs  were  light.  Otherwise  he  was  well-nigh  flaw¬ 
less.  What  he  dressed,  in  percentage  of  net  to  gross 
weight,  we  do  not  know  at  this  writing.  As  show¬ 
ing  what  typical  specimens  of  the  leading  breeds 
and  types  look  like,  the  pictures  to  appear  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  be  especially  useful  to  young  readers 
who  are  interested  in  farm  animals.  d.  c.  w. 

Checks  Coming  Instead  of  Going 

WHEN  we  began  on  this  place  45  years  ago  it 
was  the  fourth  year  before  the  one  barn  was 
filled.  Meadow  and  pasture  were  almost  a  total 
failure.  This  made  livestock  scai’ce.  By  cleaning 


up  all  the  manure  in  town  a  mile  away,  small  fields 
with  a  fair  crop  of  grain  were  grown.  Then  we  had 
straw  and  fodder  for  what  they  were  worth  for  feed 
and  manure,  and  shortly  fertilizers  came  from  Bal¬ 
timore,  while  clover  seed  was  worth  only  about 
three  dollars  a  bushel,  and  soon  we  were  buying 
stock  for  Winter  feeding. 

Some  was  gathered  at  home  but  for  several  years 
we  went  to  Southern  Ohio  for  three-year-old 
wethers  because  very  little  grain  was  grown  there 
for  feeding.  Others  got  to  going  also,  even  from  the 
more  fertile  sections,  and  with  an  increased  mar¬ 
ket  the  owners  got  smart.  Also  they  put  off  shear¬ 
ing  to  July,  and  as  we  had  them  fat  next  March,  we 
got  but  two-thirds  weight  of  fleeces  of  short  wool. 
Then  we  turned  to  Chicago  for  Shorthorn  steers, 
and  western  lambs.  All  stock,  and  everything  else 
was  low  then  so  not  all  deals  were  profitable,  but 
we  had  the  manure  to  help  build  up.  All  feeding 
wms  done  in  stables  with  the  animals  loose,  or  straw 
sheds,  but  there  was  too  much  of  the  element  of 
speculation  in  the  method,  and  we  looked  ahead  to 
when  we  would  have  a  sure  thing. 

Readers  will  see  that  we  were  continually  giving 
checks,  or  oftener  money  in  those  days.  It  was 
stock,  seeds  and  manure,  and  we  were  hurrying  up 
towards  luxuriant  pasture  so  stock  could  be  sum¬ 
mered  and  bred  on  the  place.  Now  about  all  the 
checks  come  our  way,  and  we  have  the  kind  of  stock 
we  want,  and  as  much  as  we  can  carry  at  home.  The 
barns  have  increased  to  five,  big  and  little,  with  ex¬ 
tra  cribs  and  a  feed  house,  all  of  which  are  stuffed 
with  animals  or  feed.  Both  are  grown  on  the  place, 
and  I  nearly  worship  them  when  looking  at  the  past. 

The  point  I  want  to  stress  is  freedom  from  writ¬ 


ing  checks.  For  awhile  we  had  to  give  them  for 
shiplap  and  paint,  and  carpenter’s  hire  on  the  big 
barns,  but  now  we  are  fixed.  The  little  ones  I  took 
pleasure  in  putting  up  myself,  and  there  are  kettles 
of  paint  on  hand  always,  for  everything  needed. 
There  is  no  need  for  checks  now  and  no  danger  of 
low  margins  at  selling  time.  One  came  to  us  today 
for  three  months  old  hothouse  lambs,  grown  in  warm 
fields  on  pasture  and  hot  milk,  and  the  net  was 
$12.43  each.  Then  their  mothers  Will  start  on  an¬ 
other  campaign  and  clip  12  pounds  of  wool  about 
the  end  of  it. 

Keen  dealers,  and  good  feeders  can  make  buying 
and  feeding  most  of  the  time  but  it  is  a  specula¬ 
tion.  There  is  so  much  competition  from  the  corn 
belt  and  other  places  now,  that  the  salesmen  have 
got  smart  like  my  sheepmen  did.  Where  there  is  a 
dollar  now  the  mob  jumps  after  it,  whereas  the 
safest  dollars  are  right  on  a  man’s  own  place  for 
the  picking  up.  On  a  tour  or  two  every  year,  I  see 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and  would  get 
many  of  them  only  I  have  done  my  share.  There 
lie  empires,  crying  for  animals  to  grow  good  meat 
and  wool.  Men  write  me  about  some  of  it,  for  help 
to  get  some  profit  and  my  advice  is  to  put  ewes  or 

heifer  calves  of  the  best 
breeds.  Cows  cost  too 
much  and  local  ones  are 
little  good  for  beef,  so 
they  must  come  from 
a^ay  West  and  it  will 
pay  to  buy  them  small. 
Then  their  calves  can 
do  the  milking  and  the 
owner  can  sell  to  butch¬ 
ers  and  ignore  the  milk 
trusts  and  all  the  para¬ 
site  inspectors. 

As  an  example  of 
mistaken  choice  of 
methods,  I  notice  sev¬ 
eral  inquiries  about  set¬ 
ting  orchards  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  they  are 
too  plenty  already.  Al¬ 
so  my  advice  is  asked, 
it  always  is,  “We  spe¬ 
cialize  on  sheep  and 
fruit  because  the  first 
is  a  national  deficit,  and 
the  second  a  sectional 
one.  But  if  you  engage 
and  must  leaim  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  where  fruit  men 
have  been  years  work¬ 
ing  for  success,  it  will 
take  the  profits  of  an 
expert  sheep  man  to 
make  up  fruit  losses.” 

Now  when  Congress  is  making  motions  about  farm 
welfare,  and  farm  leaders  are  pawing  the  air  at 
Washington,  both  sets  intensely  concerned  about 

their  own  welfare,  there  is  money  for  every  farmer 

who  ignores  both,  who  depends  on  himself,  studies 
conditions  and  adapts  himself  to  them.  No  doubt 
many  of  them  understand  the  above  facts  as  well 
as  the  writer,  but  it  will  be  a  long,  long  time  until 
we  hear  them  promulgate  this  line  of  information. 
There  always  was,  and  there  always  will  be,  a 
chance  for  the  soil  owner  to  be  independent  of 
everybody,  to  have  the  best  of  living,  and  gather 
in  signed  checks  of  others.  Any  man  who  grows 
good  livestock,  and  grows  the  feed  for  it  is  safe  as 
a  money  lender  for  a  decade,  at  least.  Then  if  condi¬ 
tions  change  on  him,  he  can  adapt  himself  to  them 
The  farmer’s  salvation  depends  on  himself.  They 
will  always,  from  this  on,  hit  him  with  high  taxes, 
and  fierce  prices  on  what  he  must  buy,  but  he 
should  make  enough  to  overreach  them. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

Saving  Tomato  Seed 

N  PAGE  1499  I  notice  an  article  by  C.  W., 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  saving  tomato  seed.  I 
Iiave  had  some  experience  in  this  line  in  the  last  40 
years,  having  saved  the  seed  from  more  than  7,000 
bushels  of  tomatoes  in  one  season.  The  method  of 
saving  the  seed  as  described  by  C.  W.  is  all  right 
with  one  exception.  By  all  means  keep  the  water 
from  the  seeds.  Add  nothing  to  the  tomato  pulp 
and  juice.  Water  will  cause  the  seed  to  sprout. 
Wash  the  seed  on  a  clear  day  and  spread  on  cloth 
to  dry. 

Vermont.  a.  a.  h. 


Gloster  Countess  9th,  Grand  Champion  Polled  Shorthorn  Female  at  the  International  in  Chicago — Owned  and 

Exhibited  by  Albert  Hukiine  &  Son  of  Nebraska.  Fig.  7 22 
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Typical  Ranch  in  Dry  Farming  Section.  Fig.  723 

meadow  lark ;  they  are  found  alike  in  the  towns  and 
open  country,  and  many  remain  throughout  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  the  sheltered  places.  Their  high,  clear  notes 
never  failed  to  thrill  me  whether  it  came  at  dawn 
when  sky,  plain  and  distant  mountain  peaks  were 
covered  with  a  rosy  glow,  during  the  long  sunshiny 
days  when  other  birds  were  still,  or  at  night  when 
we  often  heard  them  singing  in  the  moonlight. 

Coloradoans  are  justly  proud  of  their  climate  and 
scenery.  The  air  is  clear  and  invigorating,  the  Sum¬ 
mer  days  are  seldom  too  hot  for  comfort,  and  the 


are  swift  and  noisy,  and  many  are  filled  with  de¬ 
licious  mountain  trout. 

Along  one  of  these  streams  one  may  he  lucky 
enough  to  see  that  unusual  bird,  the  water  ousel,  as 
it  flies  over  and  under  the  water  for  its  food.  We 
saw  few  crows  in  Colorado,  but  the  English  spar¬ 
row  is  as  great  a  nuisance  there  as  it  is  in  the  East. 
However,  the  starling,  which  has  recently  increased 
so  rapidly  here,  has  not  yet  begun  its  depredations 
there.  The  sly  black  and  white  magpie  was  always 
interesting,  and  we  learned  to  love  the  little  house 
finch  which  came  in  the  open  window  for  crumbs, 
and  sang  so  cheerfully  all  the  year  long.  One  of  the 
greatest  joys  of  that  western  country  is  the  western 


Colorado  and  New  York 

WHEN  we  left  Denver  for  our  New  York  farm 
home  last  Summer  Colorado  was  experiencing 
an  unusual  amount  of  moisture,  which  gave  promise 
of  fine  crops  not  only  in  the  irrigated  sections  hut 
in  the  dry  farming  regions  as  well.  As  we  went 
eastward  we  found  the  rains  had  assumed  flood  pro¬ 
portions  in  many  States.  This  had  made  all  vege¬ 
tation  even  more  luxuriant  than  usual,  and  after 
seeing  only  the  sparsely  leaved  trees  of  Colorado 
during  our  three  years’  stay  there  we  found  our¬ 
selves  exclaiming  with  delight  over  every  woodlot 
and  hedgerow  and  the  thick  lush  green  of  the  maples 
and  other  trees  along  the  way.  Not  that  Colorado 
does  not  have  trees ;  the  Colorado  blue 
spruce  of  the  mountains  is  the  most 
beautiful  tree  I  have  ever  seen,  but  on 
the  plain  every  tree  and  shrub,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  cottonwoods 
along  the  irrigation  ditches,  has  been 
set  out  and  watered  by  hand,  so  they 
naturally  do  not  have  the  abundant 
foliage  that  they  do  in  the  East.  And 
in  the  Autumn  there  are  no  glorious 
browns  and  bronze  and  deep  reds  that 
we  find  in  our  oaks,  maples  and  su¬ 
macs,  for  the  cottonwoods  and  most  of 
the  other  trees  turn  a  golden  yellow. 

In.  the  mountains  the  yellow  aspens 
against  the  dark  green  spruces  are 
lovely,  particularly  so  when  they  are 
covered  with  snow,  as  we  saw  them  in 
an  early  snowstorm  on  Mt.  Lookout  in  September 
last  year. 

From  Denver  to  Colorado  Springs  the  fields  along 
the  railroad  were  covered  with  masses  of  flowers  in 
soft  blues,  pinks  and  whites ;  their  loveliness  kept 
us  from  being  too  sad  over  saying  farewell  to  the 
snow-capped  peaks  that  had  been  such  a  source  of 
help  and  inspiration.  After  our  last  view  of  Pike’s 
Peak  we  came  to  the  real  desert  country,  but  there 
instead  of  gray  sand  was  a  riot  of  color,  for  the  cac¬ 
tus  and  other  low  plants  were  in  bloom. 

During  our  stay  in  Colorado  we 
saw  so  many  wild  flowers  that  were 
unfamiliar,  and  therefore  interesting, 
that  we  came  to  think  Colorado  could 
boast  more  wild  flowers  than  the  East, 
but  since  coming  home  we  are  wonder¬ 
ing  if  a  westerner  would  not  find  our 
fields  of  daisies,  buttercups,  paint¬ 
brush,  goldenrod  and  wild  aster  as 
beautiful  and  unusual  as  we  found 
theirs  of  lupine,  larkspur,  horsemint 
and  Gaillardia.  One  thing  we  never 
fully  appreciated  before  is  the  frag¬ 
rance  of  our  New  York  roadsides  on 
Summer  evenings,  the  lovely  odor  of 
wild  grapevine,  elderberry,  Sweet 
clover  and  buckwheat,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fragrance  of  the  wild  straw¬ 
berry  and  other  fruits  when  the  sun 
is  shining  on  them.  The  western 
flowers  are  fragrant,  but  there  is  something  about 
the  atmosphere  that  does  not  carry  it.  We  used 
often  to  pick  the  wild  northern  heliotrope,  and  it 
would  fill  the  car  with  its  fragrance,  but  was  not 
discernible  when  riding  along  a  roadway  lined  with 
it.  In  Colorado,  too,  we  find  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  fragrance  and  sweetness  of  the  fern  and 
cool,  moist  earth  of  our  eastern  ravines. 

In  fact  there  seem  to  be  few  ravines  in  Colorado ; 
the  rivers  are  dirty,  sluggish  streams  with  no 
waterfalls  such  as  we  have  in  abundance  here  in 
New  York.  In  and  around  Denver  there  are  many 
artificial  lakes  which  serve  as  irrigation  dams,  and 
there  is  an  occasional  little  lake  in  the  mountains. 
The  streams  in  the  mountain  canyons  are  small,  but 


A  Picturesque  Old  Covered  Bridge.  Fig.  724 

nights  are  always  cool,  the  sunshiny  Winters  are  de¬ 
lightful  and  only  the  Spring  is  damp  and  unpleas¬ 
ant.  The  sky  contributes  no  small  part  to  Colorado’s 
beauty ;  there  is  so  much  of  it,  and  it  is  such  a  deep 
clear  blue.  The  sunsets  are  gorgeous,  and  in  the 
clear  atmosphere  the  stars  seem  very  close.  From 
Denver  one  may  see  three  distinct  ranges  250  miles 
long,  topped  by  the  snowy  crests  of  Pike’s  Peak,  Mt. 
Evans  and  Long’s  Peak.  In  the  East  mountains  are 
more  or  less  an  incident  in  the  landscape,  but  in 
Colorado  the  Rockies  are  everything,  probably  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  big  and  awe-inspiring,  and  because 
they  are  in  direct  contrast  to  the  monotonous  plain 
which  lacks  the  changing  vista  of  crops,  waterfalls, 
streams,  glens  and  lakes  found  in  New  York.  Col¬ 


orado  xieople  enjoy  their  mountains  to  the  fullest, 
camping  and  picnicking  in  them  all  Summer  long, 
and  opening  up  their  camps  for  skiing  in  Winter. 
There  are  rustic  tables,  seats  and  open  fireplaces  in 
every  available  space,  natives  and  visitors  alike 
love  the  close  view  of  the  lower  peaks  in  their  chang¬ 
ing  colors  and  the  weird  beauty  of  gnarled,  twisted 
branches  of  the  trees  at  timber  line  on  the  higher 
mountains,  even  though  the  sheer  drop  of  thousands 
of  feet  may  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  tender¬ 
foot.  Like  New  York  Colorado  has  splendid  roads, 
particularly  the  scenic  driveways  in  the  mountains, 
but  of  course  these  are  of  recent  construction  and 
lack  the  historic  interest  of  some  of  the  old  land¬ 
marks,  war  trails,  and  picturesque 
covered  bridges  found  in  the  Eastern 
States,  though  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  revive  an  interest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  stirring  days  of  the  old 
West  by  rodeo  events  and  Indian  colo¬ 
nies  exhibiting  their  primitive  indus¬ 
tries  to  the  tourists. 

Colorado  has  a  better  school  system 
than  her  neighbor  States,  but  it  lacks 
the  standardization  achieved  by  that 
bugbear  of  the  New  York  State  school 
child,  the  Regents’  examinations,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  parents,  teachers, 
children  and  taxpayers  work  together 
in  a  unity  of  spirit  seldom  found  in 
older  communities.  In  New  York  the 
rural  poulation  is  almost  entirely  na¬ 
tive-born  American,  but  ir^  Colorado  there  are  many 
foreigners,  and  the  country  schools  are  overflow¬ 
ing  with  little  Japanese,  Russian,  Finns,  Germans 
and  Mexicans.  One  wonders  if  the  idea  of  cen¬ 
tralized  schools  is  not  being  overdone  there  when 
one  sees  the  big  new  schools,  expensive  fleets  of 
motor  buses,  and  the  exceedingly  long  trips  they 
make  each  day,  but  perhaps  this  means  a  needed 
opportunity  for  many  children  from  the  lonely  moun¬ 
tain  canyons,  who  formerly  had  no  educational 
facilities. 

On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that 
farming  opportunities  were  better  in 
New  York,  where  the  rainfall  is  usual¬ 
ly  sufficient  to  produce  a  crop,  than  in 
Colorado,  where  the  expense  and  work 
of  irrigation  is  very  great,  the  failures 
of  the  dry  land  farmer  are  many  and 
where  hail  frequently  destroys  the 
crops.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
years  when  an  occasional  western 
rancher  makes  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  on  wheat,  some  are 
becoming  fabulously  wealthy  raising 
sugar  beets,  and  mountain  land  which 
has  hitherto  been  considered  worthless 
is  producing  tons  of  head  lettuce.  In 
the  San  Luis  Valley  both  lettuce  and 
potatoes  are  paying  well,  and  as  in  the 
East,  those  who  have  sheep  and  cattle 
are  certain  of  a  good  income.  The 
western  rancher  is  a  greater  gambler  than  his  more 
conservative  eastern  brother,  so  consequently  is 
either  very  rich  or  very  poor. 

As  a  rule  the  western  farmer  does  not  enjoy  as 
good  living  conditions  as  the  easterner,  whose  trees 
and  lawns  grow  without  such  human  effort,  and 
whose  home  and  farm  has  been  tenderly  cared  for 
by  someone,  more  often  than  not  his  own  ancestors, 
for  generations.  Like  the  easterner  he  has  his  au¬ 
tomobile,  of  course,  but  often  his  home  is  only  a 
shack  or  a  basement  in  which  his  family  optimisti¬ 
cally  lives  while  trying  to  make  enough  money  to 
complete  their  home,  and  to  accomplish  this  more 
speedily  the  womenfolk  often'  work  in  the  fields,  or 
try  to  secure  work  in  the  towns  and  cities.  When 
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driving  through  the  country  in  New  York  one  can 
count  dozens  of  abandoned  farms  where  men  for¬ 
merly  produced  a  good  living  for  their  families,  but 
which  are  now  grown  up  to  weeds.  There  are 
plenty  of  “For  Sale”  signs  in  Colorado,  but  no 
abandoned  farms.  No  matter  how  hard  the  strife 
there  is  always  someone  ready  to  take  tip  the  strug¬ 
gle,  even  though  they  know  that  in  the  dry-farming 
sections  it  is  a  struggle  that  “tries  men’s  souls,”  or 
more  particularly  the  souls  of  the  women,  who  must 
long  for  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  the  big  trees, 
green  lawns  and  spacious  homes  that  many  of  them 
have  known  in  the  East.  Of  course  there  are  "some 
well-kept  lawns  and  good-looking  farm  homes,  but 
most  of  these  are  of  the  bungalow  type,  and  while 
more  convenient  they  lack  the  charm  of  the  cen¬ 
tury-old  colonial  farmhouses  found  so  frequently  in 
New  York  and  New  England. 

And  as  for  the  people,  while  no  one  can  take  the 
place  of  lifelong  friends  and  relatives  who  under¬ 
stand  our  idiosyncrasies,  speak  the  same  language 
and  have  the  same  interests  as  we  ourselves,  even 
they  could  be  no  more  kind,  sympathetic  and  gen¬ 
erous  than  the  westerners  with  whom  we  came  in 
contact.  After  all,  people  are  the  same  throughout 
the  width  and  breadth  of  the  land,  whether  from 
the  East  or  the  West. 

Once  where  a  prophet  in  the  palm  shade  basked 
A  traveler  chanced  at  noon  to  rest  his  mules, 

“What  sort  of  people  may  there  be,”  he  asked, 

“In  this  proud  city  on  the  plain  o’er  spread?” 

“Well,  friend,  what  sort  of  people  whence  you  came?” 
“What  sort?”  the  packman  scowled,  “why  knaves  and 
fools.” 

“You’ll  find  the  people  here  the  same,” 

The  wise  man  said. 

Another  stranger  in  the  dusk  drew  near, 

And  pausing  cried,  “What  sort  of  people  here 
In  your  bright  city  where  yon  towers  arise?” 

“Well,  friend,  what  sort  of  people  whence  you  came?” 
“What  sort?”  the  packman  smiled,  “Good,  true  and 
wise,” 

“You’ll  find  the  people  here  the  same,” 

The  wise  man  said. 

ELIZABETH  F.  TOWNSEND. 


Practical  Shade  Tree  Work 

THIS  Shade  Tree  Commission  of  which  I  am  a 
member  and  also  secretary  was  appointed  in 
1920  to  take  full  charge  of  all  shade  trees  in  Egg 
Harbor  City,  N.  J. 

We  have  protected  all  shade  trees.  Permits  are 
granted  for  the  removal  of  any  dangerous  trees.  We 
control  all  planting,  which  is  done  in  the  Fall  and 
Spring,  trees  being  planted  30  ft.  apart.  We  have 
planted  over  1,200  shade  trees  in  the  past  eight 
years.  This  speaks  very  well  for  the  commission. 

We  have  and  had  quite  a  lot  of  shade  trees  plant¬ 
ed  on  our  streets  dating  back  for  the  past  75  years. 
Quite  a  few  were  so  large  and  dangerous  that  they 
had  to  be  removed.  The  storm  of  a  few  months  ago 
did  damage ;  some  of  these  large  trees  were  up¬ 
rooted.  We  always  plant  new  trees  in  place  of 
those  removed,  fill  in  between  on  all  streets  and  so 
on,  so  that  there  will  be  a  tree  at  each  30  ft.,  2  ft.  in 
from  curb. 

In  the  Spring  we  have  all  young  trees  trimmed 
and  cared  for.  In  the  Fall  we  have  every  tree  in¬ 
spected,  all  dead  branches  taken  out,  lower  limbs 
cut  away,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  walking 
or  riding  public. 

We  have  maples  as  of  old,  European  lindens, 
tulip,  etc.,  but  all  our  planting  has  been  of  Oriental 
plane  trees.  We  find  them  not  so  liable  to  dis¬ 
ease  ;  they  grow  well  and  spread  out  and  make  the 
ideal  shade  tree. 

All  our  avenues  and  streets  are  straight  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  going  through  our  city,  via 
the  White  Horse  Pike,  you  look  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  you  can  see  our  lovely  shade  trees,  an 
ornament  to  any  city  or  town. 

Two  years  ago  the  State  took  away  5  ft.  from 
each  side  of  the  White  Horse  Pike,  through  Egg 
Harbor  to  Atlantic  City.  Of  course  the  trees  along 
the  pike  had  to  come  down.  We  certainly  did  hate 
to  see  this.  After  everything  was  made  complete, 
this  commission  took  the  matter  up  with  the  State 
Highway  Commission  in  replacing  the  trees,  which 
had  been  agreed  to.  Last  Spring  the  State  planted 
trees  on  both  sides  of  the  pike,  30  ft.  apart,  all  along 
the  roadway,  with  American  elms,  through  Egg 
Harbor.  In  a  couple  of  years  you  will  see  one  lane 
of  trees  from  Camden  to  Atlantic  City  growing  up 
to  shade  the  famous  White  Horse  Pike. 

This  commission  has  taken  over  the  State  trees 
planted  on  the  pike  through  Egg  Harbor  City,  and 
that  means  good  care.  The  people  of  this  city  are 
a  tree-loving  body,  and  they  can  have  all  the  shade 
trees  they  wish  from  this  Shade  Tree  Commission. 

CHAS.  E.  HALL. 


Just  a  Dog 

THE  accomp  a  n  y  i  n  g  picture,  Fig.  727,  of 
“Queenie,”  doesn’t  show  a  dog  descended  from 
a  long  line  of  purebred  ancestors.  It  is  a  picture  of 
just  such  a  dog  as  may  be  heard  barking  at  many  a 
farm  home  nights  when  canine  suspicions  are 
aroused  by  goings  on  about  the  premises.  Queenie 
may  be  part  collie,  she  looks  it,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  she  is  just  plain  dog,  and  unashamed  of  it. 
Candor  compels  us  to  state  that  she  isn’t  a  very 
well-trained  dog,  either.  If  the  camera  couldn’t 
have  taken  her  picture  in  a  twenty-fifth  of  a  second, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  show  here  anything 
more  than  a  black  and  white  blur  with  a  wagging 
tail.  Too  many  children  in  the  family  to  permit  of 
much  dog  discipline  where  she  lives. 

You  may  be  wondering  why  we  take  the  trouble  to 
show  her  picture,  if  she  is  so  much  like  other  dogs. 
Well,  it  is  because  she  recently  saved  her  master 
from  a  terrible  drubbing — at  the  hands,  we  nearly 
said,  but  we  hasten  to  change  it  to  at  the  head — of 
a  vicious  black  and  white  three-year-old  heifer.  She 
may  easily  have  saved  his  life.  A  heifer  gone  ber- 
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serk  with  rage  is  as  dangerous  as  a  maddened  bull. 
Either  one  may  kill  a  man  if  it  catches  him  de¬ 
fenseless  in  the  pasture.  No  one  knows  what  might 
have  happened  if  Queenie  had  not  quickly  respond¬ 
ed  to  an  SOS,  sized  up  a  dangerous  situation  and 
made  up  her  mind  to  change  it. 

The  story  is  this :  Frank  Maloney,  who  lives  in 
Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  went  into  the  pasture  where  this 
heifer  is  kept  to  get  a  calf  that  had  strayed  to  it. 
Without  warning,  this  Holstein  heifer  attacked  him 
and  knocked  him  to  the  ground.  She  had  shown 
signs  of  an  evil  disposition  before,  but  was  not 
thought  to  be  dangerous.  Fortunately  the  heifer 
had  been  dishorned  but  it  proceeded  to  use  its  head 
and  hoofs  to  maul  the  prostrate  man  before  it. 
Queenie  happened  to  be  near  and  heard  her  master’s 
call.  She  quickly  went  into  the  fray  and  fastened 
her  teeth  in  the  mad  animal’s  neck.  The  battle  soon 
ended,  with  Queenie  snapping  at  the  heels  of  the 
fleeing  enemy.  She  ought  to  sit  up  now  and  look 
very  important  when  her  picture  is  being  taken,  but 
she  won’t.  Putting  a  dangerous  animal  a  good 
many  times  her  size  in  its  place  is  all  in  the  day’s 
work  with  Queenie.  m.  b.  d. 


Those  “Home  Varieties”  of  Apples 

I  NOTE  with  much  pleasure  your  promise  to  bring 
to  the  front  some  of  our  apples  of  years  gone  by. 
The  man  who  plants  them  for  sale  must  naturally 
consider  those  well  flavored  and  attractive. 

Here  are  a  few  I  have  regretted  that  are  not  to 
be  found  today:  The  Fallawater  (I  recently  got  a 
bushel),  Maryland  Maiden  Blush,  a  choice  Fall  sort. 
I  asked  a  friend  out  in  Baltimore  County  if  he 
would  plant  two  if  I  got  them.  He  says  they  are 
doing  nicely.  The  Smokehouse,  excellent.  My 
father  had  Paradise  Sweet,  they  usually  call  them, 
for  a  choice  apple  to  eat  at  Christmas,  none  better, 
though  I  look  and  ask  for  them  I  rarely  find  them. 
Russet,  I  think  hard  to  equal.  I  have  had  them  to 
keep  way  into  May,  stored  only  in  country,  dry  and 
cool  place. 

These  are  a  few  that  come  to  mind,  In  various 
sections  of  our  wide  and  varied  climate,  there  are 


many  more,  that  should  be  kept  going,  if  only  in  our 
home  orchards.  They  are  good  keepers,  often  better 
than  some  others.  I  trust  many  will  be  induced  to 
try  them  out  in  home  orchards.  It  has  been  my 
wish  for  years  since  leaving  farm  and  becoming 
familiar  with  those  found  in  markets,  that  I  had  10 
acres  to  keep  alive  those  fine  and  favorite  fruits, 
both  in  apple,  peach  and  small  fruits. 

Quite  often  the  choice  small  fruits  are  not  good 
shippers,  but  why  should  not  the  family  enjoy  the 
best  there  is?  They  too  often  go  without  if  they  do 
not  grow  them.  This  brings  to  mind  many  years 
ago,  more  than  50,  when  two  persons  asked  me  to 
buy  for  them  some  strawberry  plants  (knowing  I 
had  very  fine  ones).  One  was  the  wife  of  a  farmer 
owning  three  or  four  farms.  She  said  her  husband 
would  always  buy  them  for  home,  but  he  rarely  saw 
them,  so  she  was  going  to  have  strawberries  at 
home  and  she  did,  for  he  was  too  much  engaged  in 
looking  after  his  farms  and  she  ran  the  garden,  get¬ 
ting  all  the  help  she  needed  in  labor.  Her  son 
played  a  joke  on  her.  She  planted  some  of  those 
“wonderful  peas,”  they  grew  finely,  “much  vine,”  no 
sign  of  pods.  The  son  told  her  they  made  them  on 
the  roots.  Knowing  this  he  watched  her.  Going 
into  garden  he  saw  her  pull  up  a  vine  to  find  peas ! 

Maryland.  jas.  t.  bartlett. 


Some  of  Our  Common  Wild  Bees 

HE  CARPENTER  BEES.— The  following  are 
solitary  bees,  never  found  in  colonies.  The  larg¬ 
est,  our  real  carpenter  bees,  Nyloeopa  Virginiea,  is 
as  large  as  the  bumblebee,  and  closely  resembles  it, 
but  is  less  downy.  It  bores  holes  in  a  solid  wood, 
posts  and  trellises  of  pine  or  any  wood,  boring  across 
the  grain  perhaps  for  an  inch,  then  turning  follows 
the  grain  for  15  to  20  inches.  This  work  takes  time, 
for  it  can  bore  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  a  day, 
as  is  found  by  careful  watchers.  In  the  bottom  of 
this  tunnel  it  deposits  a  chunk  of  pollen  as  large  as 
a  fair-sized  bean,  and  in  it  lays  an  egg,  covers  this 
cell  about  three-fourths  inch  long,  following  with 
other  cells  until  the  tunnel  is  filled.  This  bee  has  a 
peculiar  habit  of  bobbing  herself  for  maybe  20 
minutes  at  a  time  in  front  of  this  tunnel  with  her 
head  near  the  opening.  No  one  knows  why  she 
does  this;  possibly  she  is  singing  lullabies  to  the' 
baby  ones. 

THE  LEAF  CUTTER. — This  is  another  carpenter 
bee — about  the  size  of  our  honeybee  quite  downy, 
especially  on  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen.  It 
bores  tunnels  in  half-decayed  timbers,  lining  each 
cell  with  rose  leaves.  If  you  watch  you  may  see  it 
light  on  the  edge  of  a  rose  leaf  and  with  its  scissor- 
like  mandibles  swiftly  cutting  a  semi-circular  piece 
one-third  to  one-half  inch  long  and  grasping  it  be¬ 
tween  its  legs  flies  away  to  its  tunnel.  Rose  leaves 
seem  to  be  its  favorite,  possibly  its  only  material  for 
lining  its  cells.  After  the  cell  is  complete  it  collects 
some  pollen  in  it  and  deposits  an  egg,  covering  with 
more  rose  leaves.  It  builds  more  cells  until  the 
tunnel  is  filled.  Lining  and  completing  a  cell  takes 
it  about  a  day.  One  bee  carefully  watched  built  30 
cells  in  as  many  days,  and  used  about  one  thousand 
pieces  of  rose  leaves.  It  is  surely  a  busy  bee. 

THE  OSMIA. — The  Osmia  is  a  very  small  car¬ 
penter  bee.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  mason  bee. 
Is  of  a  bluish  color  with  greenish  reflections.  The 
bees  have  a  seeming  fondness  for  a  sweaty  man, 
probably  it  is  the  salt  that  calls  them,  and  are 
prone  to  light  on  a  laborer’s  sweaty  arms,  getting 
pinched  with  unpleasant  results  for  man  and  bee. 
The  Osmia  bores  deep  tunnels  in  mullein  stalks, 
elders,  any  wood  with  a  soft  pith ;  sometimes  even 
in  hard  wood.  As  a  lad  I  used  to  explore  these 
tunnels  in  the  dry  mullein  stalks,  finding  the  cells 
running  a  foot  or  more  in  the  depth,  f.  m.  smith. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Sheep  Flocks  Damaged  by  Dogs 

RECENT  losses  and  damage  of  sheep  by  dogs 
bring  afresh  to  mind  a  subject  of  contention 
since  the  days  of  our  forefathers  between  sheep- 
owners  and  dog-owners.  I  might  go  centuries  far¬ 
ther  back,  even  to  the  days  when  wolves  preyed  on 
farmers’  flocks,  for  the  dog  is  so  nearly  a  domesti¬ 
cated  wolf  that  the  difference  in  nature  is  hard  to 
discern,  in  many  cases.  In  the  open,  singly,  the 
wolf  is  a  coward,  and  so  is  the  dog.  In  bands,  they 
show  some  courage  and  hatch  up  much  mischief. 
Like  the  wolf,  the  dog  is  much  more  likely  to  do 
damage  when  poorly  fed.  Usually,  therefore,  the 
town  dogs,  living  near  together,  band  together  easily, 
and  go  out  not  only  to  appease  their  appetites  but 
to  work  out  the  wolf  natures  within  them. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  a  man  drove  in  our  yard  in 
Winter  having  a  robe  possibly  made  of  wolfskins. 
At  any  rate,  1  remember  many  tails  hanging'  along 
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the  edge  of  his  robe.  Our  dog,  which  was  a  mongrel 
of  the  snappy  kind,  stood  on  his  hind  feet  and 
smelled  of  the  robe  and  its  tails.  After  doing  this, 
he  uttered  a  long  howl,  which  I  have  since  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  “call  to  arms.”  Of  course,  it  was  not 
responded  to  as  in  other  days.  The  same  dog,  not 
long  after  this,  went  out  with  a  neighbor’s  dog  and 
raided  a  flock  of  sheep.  If  dogs  were  well-bred  and 
well  fed,  sheep  loss  by  them  would  be  cut  in  half. 
I  was  told  that  in  early  days  a  man  drove  a  long 
distance  with  his  family  through  the  wilderness  to 
a  place  where  he  was  going  to  settle.  A  pair  of 
sheep  brought  with  him  were  put  in  a  temporary 
pen  to  pass  the  first  night.  They  passed  only  part 
of  it  thei*e,  for  wolves  took  them  before  morning.  It 
is  easy  for  a  wolf  to  know  of  the  presence  of  a  sheep 
miles  away.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  cousin, 
the  dog. 

In  our  township  farmers  are  remunerated  for 
sheep  killed  or  maimed  by  dogs,  and  a  man  killing 
a  dog  found  in  the  act  of  worrying  sheep  is  paid  $10 
out  of  the  town  sheep  fund.  This  does  not,  however, 
allow  for  the  inhumane  part  in  which  sheep  are 
chased  till  breath  fails,  and  then  partly  eaten  by 
dogs  and  left  living.  c.  M.  dkake. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Curious  Green  and  Russet  Apple 

I  am  sending  an  apple  curiously  marked.  It  came 
from  an  ordinary  russet  tree  which  has  not  been  grafted. 
Could  you. tell  me  the  cause  of  this  curiosity? 

East  Hampton,  Conn.  H.  G.  J. 

HE  apple  shown  in  Fig.  728  is  a  Roxbury  Rus¬ 
set  with  one-third  a  clear  greenish  yellow  and 
the  other  two-thirds  a  heavy  russet.  Outwardly  the 
shape  is  the  typical  irregular  oval  of  Roxbury  Rus¬ 
set,  and  the  flesh  is  the  somewhat  coarse,  greenish 
flesh  of  the  same  variety  with  its  rich,  delicious 
flavor — unmistakably  Roxbury  Russet. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  these  odd 
creations  with  various  stripings  of  red,  green,  or 
yellow  in  sharply  defined  segments,  but  they  are 
rare  enough  to  attract  attention  wherever  they  are 
found.  Oranges  frequently  show  similar  markings, 
one  even  having  been  found  with  three  distinct  un¬ 
like  sections.  As  for  russet  markings,  there  is  an  en¬ 
tire  tree  of  the  Tompkins  King  apple  at  Phelps,  N. 
Y.,  which  bears  russet  apples,  red  apples,  and  red 
and  russet  apples  on  the  same  and  on  different 
branches — certainly  an  odd  sight. 

The  illustrations  that  have  been  given  apply  only 
to  color,  but  there  are  those  of  flavor,  like  the 
“Sweet  and  Sour”  apple;  of  thornlessness,  like  the 
“Thornless”  blackberry;  or  of  variegation,  like  the 
variegated  geranium.  But  how  are  they  produced? 
What  freak  of  Nature’s  develops  such  oddities?  The 
story  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  all  horticul¬ 
ture,  and  has  just  enough  conjecture  about  it  to 
make  it  a  question  of  sustained  interest. 

The  scientist  calls  these  creations  “chimeras,” 
which  is  just  another  way  of  saying  “freakish,”  be¬ 
cause  anyone  will  remember  from  his  childhood 
days  of  giants  and  fairy  tales  that  a  chimera  is  a 
mythical  monster  with  the  shape  of  a  lion  but 
with  a  goat’s  head  in  the  middle  of  its  back,  and 
with  its  tail  ending  in  a  snake.  They  are  made  by 
a  natural  grafting  of  tissues  from  two  or  more  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals,  each  maintaining  its  own  char¬ 
acters  and  growing  in  perfect  happiness  next  to  its 
neighbor. 

There  are  two  different  ways,  so  far  as  plants  are 
concerned,  in  which  this  relation  can  be  carried  on, 
either  in  sections  as  in  the  apple  that  began  this 
discussion,  or  else  in  layers  entirely  covering  each 
other,  as  in  the  Thornless  blackberry.  The  first, 
because  it  is  in  sections  like  a  piece  out  of  a  pie,  is 
called  a  “sectorial’ chimera,”  and  the  other,  like  a 
hand  inside  a  glove,  is  called  a  “periclinal  chimera,” 
since  the  prefix  “peri”  means  “around.”  And  so 
the  rather  ominous  names  given  by  the  scientist  re¬ 
solve  into  quite  understandable  ones. 

If  the  tomato  be  grafted  onto  the  nightshade  the 
top  of  the  plant  will  be  tomato  and  the  nether  part 
will  be  nightshade,  there  being  a  clear  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  between  the  cells  of  the  two  plants.  But 
now  wound  the  graft  near  the  union  and  some 
startling  performance  may  occur.  A  bud  may  push 
out,  composed  of  part  nightshade  cells  and  part 
tomato  cells  growing  side  by  side,  and  the  resulting 
shoot  will  have  tomato  leaves  and  tomato  fruits  on 
one  part  and  nightshade  leaves  and  nightshade 
fruit  on  the  other.  There  is  no  real  changing  of  the 
individuals ;  instead  each  one  maintains  its  own 
characteristics  side  by  side  with  the  other. 

Something  even  more  peculiar  may  occur  if  the 
graft  is  wounded  at  the  point  of  contact.  A  bud 
may  develop  which  has  a  layer  or  two  of  night¬ 
shade  cells  completely  surrounding  a  center  of  to¬ 
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mato  cells.  The  result  is  a  tomato  plant  securely 
enclosed  in  a  mantle  of  nightshade  cells  just  like  a 
white  hand  may  be  enclosed  in  a  black  glove.  To 
all  appearances  the  plant  is  a  nightshade  plant  be¬ 
cause  the  observer  sees  only  the  outside.  Let  a 
bud  from  inside  force  through  the  nightshade  layer 
and  the  result  is  a  tomato  leaf  or  tomato  fruits  on 
a  nightshade  plant. 

The  Thornless  blackberry  is  another  example.  It 
seems  that  the  thornless  variety  is  really  a  very 
thorny  plant  nicely  encased  in  a  sheathing  of  thorn¬ 
less  cells.  Now  the  above-ground  parts  of  plants 
send  out  shoots  from  their  outer  layers,  so  that  the 


A  Well-marked  Green  and  Russet  Apple.  Fig.  728 


thornless  plant  remains  thornless.  So  long  as  new 
plants  are  propagated  from  stem  tips,  the  new  plants 
are  thornless.  Roots,  on  the  other  hand,  push  out 
from  the  inside  layers,  and  in  this  case  the  inside 
layers  are  thorny.  Consequently  plants  propagated 
from  root  cuttings  or  from  suckers  will  be  thorny, 
and  those  from  stem  cuttings  will  be  thornless.  The 
Thornless  blackberry  is  said  to  become  thorny. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  variegated  geranium, 
really  a  green  plant  enclosed  in  a  few  layers  of 
colorless  cells.  Since  the  green  shows  through 
the  colorless  layer  the  leaves  appear  green  where- 
ever  there  are  green  cells  beneath,  but  at  the  edges 


Mr.  U.  J.  Fenton,  of  Tolland  Co.,  Conn.,  sends  this  pic¬ 
ture  of  Eastern  Connecticut  pumpkins.  The  one  the 
young  man  is  holding  iveighs  44  pounds 


of  the  leaves,  where  in  flattening  out  nothing  but 
colorless  cells  remain,  the  effect  is  white. 

There  is  an  old  variety  of  apple  known  as  the 
“Sweet  and  Sour”  apple,  which  bears  sweet  apples, 
sour  apples,  and  others  part  sweet  and  part  sour. 
It  was  first  recorded  in  American  horticultural 
literature  in  1817  in  William  Coxe’s  work  on  fruit 
trees.  From  a  description  made  at  that  time  and 
reproduced  by  James  Thatcher  in  1822,  it  may  be 
gathered  that  the  variety  discussed  is  the  same. 
“There  is  now  growing  in  an  orchard  lately  belong¬ 
ing  to  my  honored  father,  the  Rev.  Aaron  Whitney, 
of  Petersham,  deceased,  an  apple  tree  very  singular 
with  respect  to  its  fruit.  The  apples  are  fair,  and 
when  fully  ripe,  of  a  yellow  color,  but  evidently  of 
different  tastes — sour  and  sweet.  The  part  which  is 
sour  is  not  very  tart,  nor  the  other  very  sweet.  Two 


apples,  growing  side  by  side  on  the  same  limb,  will 
be  often  of  these  different  tastes :  the  one  all  sour, 
and  the  other  all  sweet.  And,  which  is  more  remark¬ 
able,  the  same  apple  will  frequently  be  sour  on  one 
side,  end,  or  part,  and  the  other  sweet,  and  that  not 
in  any  order  or  uniformity ;  nor  is  there  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  appearance  of  one  part  from  the  other. 
And  as  to  the  quality,  some  have  more  of  the  acid 
and  less  of  the  sweet,  and  so  vice  versa.  Neither 
are  the  apples,  so  different  in  their  tastes,  peculiar 
to  any  particular  branches,  but  are  found  promiscu¬ 
ously  on  every  branch  of  the  tree.  The  tree  stands 
almost  in  the  midst  of  a  large  orchard,  in  a  rich 
and  strong  soil,  and  was  transplanted  there  40  years 
ago.  The  only  solution  that  I  can  conceive  is,  that 
the  corcula,  or  hearts  of  two  seeds,  the  one  from  a 
sour,  the  other  from  a  sweet  apple,  might  so  incor¬ 
porate  in  the  ground  as  to  produce  but  one  plant ; 
or  that  farine  from  blossoms  of  those  opposite 
qualities  might  pass  into  and  impregnate  the  same 
seed.” 

This  explanation,  made  over  100  years  ago,  is 
not  without  the  realms  of  possibility.  Whether  the 
union  of  two  unlike  plants  occurred  by  the  natu¬ 
ral  union  of  two  seeds  or  by  the  union  of  tissues 
from  a  bud  sprout,  the  result  is  very  likely  to  be 
the  same. 

The  russet  and  yellow  apple  fits  in  the  scheme  of 
things  very  nicely.  If  the  yellow  portion  carried 
back  down  into  the  branch  itself,  then  it  could  be 
propagated  and  would  produce  only  yellow  fruit, 
while  buds  from  the  russet  branches  would  produce 
only  russet  fruit.  It  is  entirely  likely  that  a  bud 
variation  occurred  somewhere  back  along  the  line — 
either  in  the  branch  upon  which  this  apple  was 
borne  or  in  the  newly  formed  apple  itself.  The  new 
then  formed  a  graft  with  the  old  and  developed  in 
sections  to  give  us  another  peculiar  sectorial  chimera 
to  speculate  upon.  h,  b,  tukey. 


About  Farm  Taxes 

Can  the  assessors  ride  along  the  road  in  their  car  and 
make  an  honest  assessment  on  farm  land  they  have 
never  seen? 

The  law  requires  the  assessor  to  make  an  appraisal 
of  the  property,  but  does  not  prescribe  just  how  he  ac¬ 
quires  the  information  to  justify  his  judgment. 

Is  there^  any  law  that  says  land  cannot  be  assessed 
less  than  $10  an  acre  regardless  of  what  the  land  is  or 
where  it  is? 

Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  this  town  are 
idle  or  practically  so.  In  some  cases  buildings  have 
gone  down,  and  others  are  ready  to  fall,  and  not  oc¬ 
cupied  for  a  long  time,  but  the  assessments  are  the 
same  as  when  the  property  was  producing  an  income. 
But  if  any  repairs  are  made  they  increase  the  assess¬ 
ment.  p.  u. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HERE  is  no  law  to  assess  land  at  $10  an  acre 
as  a  minimum  in  this  State.  Considerable  land 
is  assessed  for  less.  In  cities,  business  property  and 
rentable  property  is  assessed  practically  on  the  basis 
of  its  income  value,  but  in  many  places  farms  are 
assessed  on  records  of  previous  sales  or  previous  as¬ 
sessments.  Where  real  estate  is  being  bought  and 
sold  frequently,  the  price  is  a  fair  basis  of  values, 
but  no  such  rule  is  adapted  to  the  country.  To  be 
equitable  and  fair,  under  our  present  system,  all 
real  estate,  including  farm  property,  should  be  as¬ 
sessed  on  a  net  income  basis. 


Farm  Layout  on  Level  Land 

I  have  80  acres  of  land,  and  I  am  planning  on 
erecting  on  it  a  set  of  farm  buildings.  I  would  ask 
that  you  submit  the  matter  to  your  readers  as  to 
suggestions  regarding  the  location  of  the  residence, 
garage,  chicken-house,  hogpen,  barn,  well  and  the 
granary. 

I  want  a  plan  to  build  to,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  saving  of  time  and  the  appearance  from  the 
public  highway.  This  will  be  erected  along  a  public 
highway  running  east  and  west,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  road.  This  is  land  without  any  buildings 
whatever,  and  no  contour  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  as  the  ground  is  level.  c.  b.  a. 

Michigan. 


Is  Specialized  Farming  Increasing? 

There  is  some  discussion  relative  to  whether  farms 
are  becoming  more  and  more  specialized  and  are 
working  away  from  general  farming.  In  other 
words,  some  claim  that  the  general  farms  of  five 
years  ago  are  now  becoming  either  dairy  farms  or 
are  devoted  to  poultry  or  hogs,  etc. 

What  is  your  opinion?  Is  there  any  statistical 
data  compiled  during  the  past  five  to  ten  years 
which  would  throw  light  on  the  subject?  e.  t.  h. 

Missouri. 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  readers  who  have 
experience  or  observation  about  these  matters. 
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Six  Common  School  Districts 
Meet  at  Clemons 

The  hamlet  of  Clemons,  set  between 
the  mountains  Avhich  guard  the  upper 
Champlain  Valley,  was  the  scene,  on  the 
evening  of  December  14,  of  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  meeting  of  the  rural  school  patrons 
of  six  common  school  districts.  The  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  meeting  have  been  active 
in  the  affairs  of  the  school  society  for.  a 
considerable  time.  It  was  their  convic¬ 
tion  that  every  common  school  district 
should  organize  to  protect  and  advance 
its  best  interests  that  induced  the  calling 
of  this  meeting.  It  appears  that  several 
of  these  districts  had  voted  funds  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  services  rendered  by  the  Rural 
School  Society  and  were  about  to  pay 
these  amounts  when  the  local  district 
superintendent  sent  out  a  letter  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  trustees  may  become  personally 
liable  if  they  paid  sums  to  the  school  so¬ 
ciety  which  had  been  voted  by.  the  dis¬ 
trict. 

Local  representatives  decided  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  in  an  open  meeting.  Two  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  society  responded  to  the  call 
to  address  this  meeting.  The  history  of 
the  society  and  its  purposes  were  careful¬ 
ly  explained.  The  basic  considerations 
were : 

1.  District  superintendents  should  not 
have  the  power  to  force  consolidations 
against  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the 
people. 

2.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
should  not  have  power  to  use  the  massed, 
popular  vote  of  one  district  to  force 
consolidation  on  an  unlimited  number 
of  outlying,  sparsely  settled  country  dis¬ 
tricts  against  the  will  of  a  majority  of 
the  qualified  voters  in  each  district. 

3.  The  State  should  not  continue  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  country  districts  in  the 
apportionment  of  State  aid.  The  pres¬ 
ent  law  which  allows  less  than  half  as 
much  State  aid  toward  the  support  of 
the  average  country  teacher  as  is  paid 
towards  the  support  of  the  average  city 
and  village  teacher  should  be  amended 
to  allow  equality  of  support  for  country 
teachers. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  on  the  part  of 
the  school  society  that  no  district  super¬ 
intendent  attended  this  meeting.  The 
professional  educators  are  continually 
urging  boards  of  education  and  trustees 
to  appropriate  funds  to  send  professional 
school  men  to  professional  national  con¬ 
ventions  of  their  own,  but  some  of  them 
claim  it  is  illegal  for  school  districts  to 
use  their  own  money  for  their  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  try  to  terrorize  trustees  into 
the  fear  that  perhaps  school  districts  do 
not  have  a  right  to  support  their  own  co¬ 
operative  effort  for  school  improvement. 

As  long  as  Section  467  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Law  provides  that  qualified  voters 
in  any  school  district  “may  authorize 
such  acts”  and  “vote  such  taxes”  “for 
such  other  purpose  relating  to  the  sup¬ 
port  and  welfare  of  the  school  as  they 
may!  by  resolution,  approve,”  any  school 
district  will  have  a  right  to  join  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society  and 
vote  compensation  to  said  organization 
for  services  it  renders.  D.  B.  D. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

If  there  is  one  thing  above  all  others 
of  which  the  members  of  the  Granges  of 
Massachusetts  are  proud  it  is  their  educa¬ 
tional  fund  of  the  State  Grange,  now 
totaling  about  $58,000.  The  59th  annual 
session  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Grange  was  held  at  Springfield  December 
11-13,  and  the  report  of  the  educational 
fund  showed  that  it  had  helped  to  edu¬ 
cate  465  boys  and  girls  in  the  17  years 
the  fund  has  been  functioning.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  outstanding  loans 
to  95  boys  and  girls  in  53  different  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  total  amount  loaned  since 
the  fund  was  started  is  over  $100,000. 

The  annual  report  of  State  Grange 
Secretary  Ernest  H.  Gilbert  showed  that 
the  membership  in  the  State  was  49,155 
in  296  subordinate  Granges,  a  net  gain 
of  87  for  the  year  ending  September  30. 
Worcester  with  642  members  is  the  larg¬ 
est  Grange  in  the  State,  with  Pittsfield 
Grange  second  with  499.  Pittsfield  has 
made  a  net  gain  of  111.  State  Master 
Howard  in  his  annual  address  stated  that 
Springfield  had  been  host  to  the  State 
Grange  12  times.  When  the  body  first 
met  in  Springfield  in  1S75  there  were 
but  98  Granges  with  4,000  members  in 
Massachusetts.  Master  Howard  recom¬ 
mended  an  increase  to  12  cents  per  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  dues  of  the  State  Grange  to 
the  National  Grange,  as  recommended  by 
the  National  Grange  at  its  last  annual 
session.  lie  also  urged  the  organization 
of  a  student  Grange  in  Amherst  College, 
similar  to  those  already  in  operation  in 
several  other  colleges  of  the  country, 
these  student  Granges  having  for  their 
main  purpose  the  training  of  the  young 
people  of  the  farms  for  leadership.  Presi¬ 
dent  Thatcher  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  was  one  of  the 
speakers  before  the  State  Grange.  John 
C.  Hull,  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  also  addressed 
the  Grange.  Worcester  will  probably  be 
chosen  as  the  meeting  place  for  1929. 
Pittsfield  and  Springfield  were  also  bid¬ 
ders. 

The  dates  of  the  55th  annual  session 
of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Grange, 
Dec.  11-13,  were  the  same  as  those  of 


Massachusetts.  The  New  Hampshire 
State  Grange  met  at  Claremont  and  the 
session  of  1929  will  be  held  at  Manches¬ 
ter.  A  proposal  was  made  to  change  the 
date  of  the  annual  meeting  from  Decem¬ 
ber  to  October.  The  decision  will  be 
left  to  the  votes  of  the  subordinate 
Granges. 

The  New  Hampshire  Grangers  went 
on  record  as  opposed  to  a  State  bond  is¬ 
sue  for  the  building  of  roads.  It  advo¬ 
cated  the  establishment  of  a  rural  police 
force,  and  opposed  State  regulation  •  of 
roadside  camp  sites  and  stands.  The 
Grange  also  voiced  its  opposition  to  a 
further  raise  in  telephone  rates.  It  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  study  the  further  development  of  elec¬ 
tric  power  for  the  benefit  of  rural  com¬ 
munities  and  urged  a  fairer  distribution 
of  tax  burdens  to  relieve  the  owners  of 
farm  property. 

A.  Lincoln  Osgood,  a  62-year-ohl  farm¬ 
er  of  Pittsfield,  was  honored  by  the  State 
Grange  by  being  given  the  service  award 
as  the  farmer  who  had  achieved  the  best 
record  in  the  State  in  his  profession  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  giving  of  such  an 
award  will  be  a  regular  feature  of  future 
annual  sessions  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Grange.  Shortly  after  receiving 
this  honor  Mr.  Osgood  was  severely  in¬ 
jured  in  an  accident,  receiving  a  frac¬ 
tured  leg  and  other  injuries. 

The  56th  annual  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  will  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Rochester  February  5-8,  1929.  The 
sessions  will  be  held  in  the  ball  room  of 
the  Seneca  Hotel,  which  place  will  be 
headquarters  for  the  week’s  sessions. 
State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  goal  of  1.100  members  for  the 
sixth  degree.  Watertown  holds  the  rec¬ 
ord  at  present,  1.087  being  the  number 
of  candidates  receiving  the  sixth  degree 
at  the  1926  session.  New  York  State  had 
the  largest  representation  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  session  of  the  National  Grange 
in  November  of  any  State,  550  Grangers 
from  the  Empire  State  being  in  attend¬ 
ance. 

The  Pomona  Grange  of  Onondaga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  at  its  December  session,  went  on 
record  as  favoring  a  county  library  sys¬ 
tem  for  Onondaga.  Prof.  Ralph  H.  Til¬ 
ton,  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell,  told  the  members  of  the  Po¬ 
mona  how  the  county  system  had  worked 
in  other  parts  of  the  State,  especially  in 
Tompkins  County,  which  is  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  Ithaca  Library. 
The  Syracuse  Library  has  offered  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Pomona  of  Onondaga 
County  in  putting  the  county  library  sys¬ 
tem  in  operation.  This  plan  is  also'  in 
operation  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  the  books 
being  distributed  from  Cincinnati  as  a 
base.  It  is  said  that  in  Onondaga  County 
99  per  cent  of  the  rural  population  is 
without  library  service.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  county  system  be  financed  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Onondaga  Coun¬ 
ty  and  directed  by  a  commission  of  seven 
supervisors.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
service  is  $4,000  annually.  The  books 
are  distributed  by  truck  from  the  central 
library. 


Michigan  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society 

The  apple  show  w-as  much  better  than 
any  thus  far  given.  Eastern  visitors,  of 
whom  there  were  many,  said  it  rivaled 
the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  apple  show,  consid¬ 
ered  the  premier  of  the  country.  Many 
producers  and  educators,  both  native  and 
out-State,  participated  in  the  discussions 
and  business  of  the  sessions.  The  apple 
growers  realize  their  business  is  becoming 
more  complicated  each  succeeding  year. 
It  seems  to  be  the  day  of  the  big  fellow. 
The  big  western  producers  sell  in  quan¬ 
tities  tl  e  small  producers  cannot  dupli¬ 
cate  to  the  chain  stores  and  fruit  is  sold 
over  the  counter  at  a  price  less  than  the 
small  grower  can  profitably  produce.  The 
chain  stores  cannot  supply  all  the  de¬ 
mand,  but  they  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
fixing  the  price  other  distributors  must 
meet  or  not  handle  apples. 

A  working  agreement  between  sour 
cherry  producers  of  Michigan,  New  York 
and  Wisconsin  and  the  canneries  to  carry 
out  an  orderly  marketing  of  crops  and  to 
take  care  of  surplus  in  years  of  over¬ 
production,  was  advocated  by  H.  W.  Ull- 
sperger,  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  AVis.,  manager 
of  the  Fruit  Growers  Canning  Co.,  and 
prominent  member  of  the  Dover  County 
Fruit  Growers’  Union.  An  overproduc¬ 
tion  of  sour  cherries  in  tin  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  future  is  feared,  as  the  new  setting 
in  this  area  is  very  large. 

Greater  tariff  protection  for  agriculture 
and  truth-in-juice  legislation  were  pro¬ 
posed  as  effective  farm  relief  measures 
by  John  N.  Dyer,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Horticultural  Coun¬ 
cil,  recently  organized.  Since  1923,  Mr. 
Dyer  said,  agricultural  imports  have 
greatly  exceeded  exports ;  and  much  of 
the  agricultural  depression  was  due  to 
lack  of  reasonable  tariff  protection. 

F.  D. 


Pickle  Culture 

A  firm  of  pickle  manufacturers  has  a 
representative  around  here  who  is  trying 
to  contract  acreage  for  cucumbers  next 
season.  How  many  could  be  expected 
from  an  acre  under  average  conditions? 


The  people  around  here  have  never  grown 
cucumbers  except  in  a  small  way  for  home 
use.  The  land  is  a  clay  loam,  grows  good 
corn  and  other  farm  crops.  They  would 
have  to  be  picked  and  delivered  three 
times  a  week.  Would  you  give  some  in¬ 
formation  about  this?  J.  A. 

Ohio. 

A  number  of  questions  have  been  asked 
about  growing  pickles  and  the  amount 
that  can  be  grown  from  an  acre  of 
ground.  To  grow  the  best  shaped  pickles 
I  find  a  sandy  loam  the  best,  and  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  running  1-10-6  is  better  than 
manure.  The  ground  should  be  plowed 
sis  soon  as  it  will  break  up  nicely  and 
friable,  then  harrowed  once  a  week  until 
it  is  time  to  plant  the  seed,  so  as  to  kill 
the  wTeeds  as  they  germinate,  or  a  week 
before  planting  seed  strike  out  rows  4x5 
ft.,  drop  a  large  handful  of  fertilizer  in 
each  hill,  and  thoroughly  mix  with  the 
soil.  Pack  the  top  of  the  hill  with  the 
hoe  when  the  fertilizer  and  soil  are  well 
mixed.  If  a  rain  should  come  after  mak¬ 
ing  hills  and  before  planting  seed  it  is 
much  better.  Plant  eight  or  10  seeds  to 
a  hill,  so  as  to  insure  a  good  stand.  When 
plants  are  good  size  pull  out  all  but  four 
plan'ts. 

As  to  yield  and  price,  an  acre  with  the 
hills  4x5  ft.  would  make  2,178  hills.  The 
average  yield  per  hill  is  about  4  qts.  In 
our  wholesale  market  here  they  sell  for 
$2.25  to  $2.50  per  %-bu.  basket ;  that 
would  mean  about  60c  per  hill,  or 
$1,306.80.  This  may  seem  like  a  lot  of 
money  off  an  acre  of  ground,  but  when 
one  considers  the  amount  of  labor  at¬ 
tached,  it  is  not  so  large.  There  are  many 
enemies  to  fight  to  insure  a  good  crop. 
The  first  will  be  the  striped  bug ;  these 
may  be  controlled  by  dusting  air-slaked 
lime  with  a  blow  gun.  This  should  be 
done  when  the  dew  is  on  the  plants,  in 
early  morning,  when  the  leaves  are  up¬ 
right,  so  the  under  side  of  leaf  will  re¬ 
ceive  dust. 

The  next  trouble  is  blight ;  this  can  be 
prevented  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux. 
Begin  spraying  as  soon  as  plants  are  4 
ins.  high  and  spray  once  a  week,  even 
while  picking,  for  if  this  disease  once  gets 
on  the  vines  it  cannot  be  controlled. 
Weeds  are  the  next  enemy.  Keep  the  cul¬ 
tivator  running  constantly,  and  hand  hoe¬ 
ing  is  needed  when  runners  are  spreading 
over  the  ground. 

The  pickles  will  need  cutting  every  day, 
when  vines  are  dry,  and  a  very  careful 
examination  of  every  runner  for  the  small 
pickles,  for  if  they  go  two  days  they  be¬ 
come  too  large.  WM.  perkins. 
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Grow 
Better 
Fruit 


This  lead  Seal  of  the  Massachn" 
setts  Fruit  Growers’  Association  cel" 
tides  that  the  Kelly  trees  you  buy 
are  true-to-name.  It  remains  on 
the  tree  until  it  fruits.  You  take 
no  chances. 

Write  for  1929  Catalog  and  price 
list.  We  have  no  agents — you  deal 
direct. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
170  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 

KELLYS’ 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Treed 


Gladiolus 


will  be  queen  of  your  garden 
with  our  stock.  Send  for  list. 

E.  It.  TILTON  •  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


WnnfoH  Ea,,ern  Muskrats  Fftying  * V40 10  *'  60 

VValllvU  stale  HlUolUUIa average  free  of  poor. 

Ship  to  O.  FFltKIS  &  CO.t  l>ept.  K-Y,  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


1 — ~ 

*1 

I— 

s. 

% 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

WhiK  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten. 
ongsecurely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  ’  *2.60  Per  Box 

Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


SPRAYING  PAYS! 

Sprayed  fruit  brings  twice 
the  profit  of  unsprayed 
frultbecausethe  yield 
is  greater,  and  it 
brings  top  notch 
prices.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  catalog 
showing  “Friend”  sprayers  at  work. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.,  120  East  Are  ,  Gajport,  N.  Y. 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


DIVERSIFIED  FARMING  PAYS.  Most  sugar  makers 
tell  us  their  sugar  orchard  makes  them  more  real  money 
than  any  other  farm  crop.  This  is  true  if  you  are  using 
up-to-date  Utensils  and  making  the  No.  1  grade  of  syrup. 
GRIMM  COMPANY  stands  for  the  best  in  utensils.  Ask  for 
our  catalogue  “B”  stating  the  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

CHAMPION  and  FLUE  EVAPORATORS 
G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS 


Mail  coupon  for 
Booklet  and 
Special  Prices 
and  Terms  on 
Grimm  and  I.X. 
L.  Evaporators. 


GRIMM  MFG.  CO..  3703  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Hame . 

P.  0 . 

Ho.  Trees  Tapped . 


TRUCK  OWNERS 

At  last  you  can  forget  about  lost 
gates  and  gate  noise.  Install  a 
set  of  these  fasteners,  one  on 
each  gate.  Nothing  in  the  way. 
Cannot  get  lost.  Holds  them 
down  in  a  vise-like  grip.  Order 
a  set  today.  SOc  each.  Postpaid 
with  screws  and  direction*. 

VOSBURG  BROTHERS 
Ada,  Michigan 


DANIELS 

CHUNK 

FURNACE 

Heats  big  space  at 
small  expense. 

Write  Dept.  D. 

Sam  Daniels  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
Hardwick,  Vermont 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  301b  St.,  New  York 


-Oats-  Barley- Peas -Corn 
Cabbage  -  Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 

Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  lor  catalog  and  prices 

C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


TROWBRIDGE  GRAFTING  WAX 

FOR  SUCCESSFUL  GRAFTING— Sold  by  leading  Seed  and  Hardware  Stores  or  buy  direct.  Postpaid,  lib.,  pkg. 
6Cc,  lb  35c,  k  lb.  26c.  "PARAPIN  WAX”  protectsall  orchard  trees  against  attacks  by  rabbits,  mice  and  borers. 
Will  save  thousands  of  dollars  yearly.  Postpaid  SOc  per  lb.  “MELTING  POTS”  for  all  waxes.  Postpaid  86.60. 

WALTER  E.  CLARK  &  SON  ....  MILFORD,  CONN. 
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Horticultural  Week  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State 
College 

Horticultural  Week  is  designed  for  the 
commercial  growers  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
flowers  and  ornamentals  who  wish  to 
keep  informed  on  what  is  new  and  best 
in  the  science  and  practice  of  horticul¬ 
ture.  It  differs  from  and  supplements 
the  meetings  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Association,  which  are  necessarily  gener¬ 
al  in  scope,  by  affording  a  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  discussion  of  personal  prob¬ 
lems  and  by  offering  a  certain  amount  of 
practice,  when  desired,  in  connection  with 
the  discussions.  The  time  was  given 
mainly  to  round-table  discussions,  in 
which  the  experiences  of  the  growers 
present  were  pooled  for  the  common  good. 
While  a  leader  was  designated  for  each 
topic  of  discussion,  the  growers  had  the 
floor  throughout  the  week  at  any  time 
desired.  The  Department  of  Horticul¬ 
ture  was  aided  by  other  departments  spe¬ 
cializing  in  subjects  relating  to  horticul¬ 
ture.  A  booklet,  “What  Is  New  in  Hor¬ 
ticulture?”  giving  a  summary  of  the  most 
important  research  and  commercial  re¬ 
sults  of  the  year  was  presented  to  each 
visitor.  About  70  fruit  men  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  fruit  section.  The 
occurrences  of  this  group  will  be  briefly 
reported. 

The  program  on  Monday,  November 
26  was  opened  by  F.  N.  Fagan,  of  the 
college,  who  spoke  on  additional  evidence 
on  girdling  the  filler  apple  tree,  stating 
that  studies  continued  since  1922  had 
shown  the  commercial  practicability  of 
this  practice  which  promotes  earlier  and 
heavier  bearing  of  filler  trees.  Girdling 
will  kill  or  injure  an  occasional  tree,  but 
the  loss,  when  this  is  properly  done,  is 
not  worth  considering,  particularly  with 
the  increased  yields  resulting.  R.  H. 
Sudds  led  the  next  discussion  on  the 
principles  of  orchard  training,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  a’  tree  is  no  stronger 
than  its  crotches.  The  disbudding  method 
of  securing  proper  distribution  of  scaf¬ 
fold  limbs  was  demonstrated  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  securing  the  strongest  possible 
crotches  was  shown.  Several  growers 
present  had  tried  the  system  on  fairly  ex¬ 
tensive  scales  and  were  completely  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  shape  of  the  resulting  trees. 

Howard  Ingerson,  of  Ohardon,  Ohio, 
described  his  methods  in  utilizing  cull  ap¬ 
ples  for  pasteurized  cider,  bringing  out 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  care  must  be 
used  iu  producing  this  by-product.  Clean, 
unspoiled  fruit  must  be  handled  in  a 
lengthy  routine  to  turn  out  a  high  quality 
product.  Mr.  Ingerson  is  also  intending 
to  begin  the  manufacture  of  sauce,  jelly 
and  apple  butter.  Discussion  following 
this  showed  that  carbonated  apple  juice 
was  not  a  success  in  Pennsylvania,  possi¬ 
bly  because  the  people  were  fed  up  with 
pop  and  other  carbonated  drinks.  Francis 
Reiter,  of  Allegheny  County,  stated  that 
cider  sherbet  had  been  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  by  a  Pittsburgh  dairyman.  Mr.  In¬ 
gerson  described  a  mixture  made  from 
ice  cream  and  concentrated  cider  called 
frosted  cider  which  was  popular  at  Ohio 
State  University,  also  mentioning  the 
usual  soda  fountain  milkshake  flavored 
with  this  same  condensed  apple  juice. 

John  Ruef,  extension  pomologist, 
named  the  best  commercial  varieties  of 
fruit  for  the  various  sections  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  mentioned  the  great  dif¬ 
ficulties  encountered  in  judging  apples 
at  county  fairs  when  so  many  local  seed¬ 
lings,  unknown  elsewhere,  were  exhibited 
and  also  urged  the  elimination  of  all 
f<orts  of  apples  possessing  no  particular 
merit.  Ruef  stated  that  there  were  just 
nine  apple  varieties  listed  on  the  market 
more  than  ten  times  a  year.  The  new 
Geneva  and  Canadian  fruits  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  as  well  as  the  New  Jersey  peach 
introductions. 

Monday  afternoon  opend  with  R.  D. 
Anthony  of  the  college  speaking  on  ex¬ 
perimental  evidence  on  the  value  of  soil 
organic  matter  in  the  apple  orchard.  He 
said  that  any  practice  or  system  of  or¬ 
chard  soil  management  tending  to  main¬ 
tain  or  build  up  the  supply  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  would  inevitably  have 
a  favorable  effect  on  tree  growth  and 
yjield,  likewise  any  practice  depleting 
this  organic  matter  would  just  as  surely 
lead  to  trouble  sooner  or  later.  The  col¬ 
lege  orchard  projects  were  used  to  es¬ 
tablish  this  point  more  forcibly. 

Howard  Ingerson  led  his  second  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  day  on  the  topic  of  his 
experience  with  cold  and  common  storage. 
His  cold  storage  holds  20,000  bushels 
through  the  required  season  for  a  total 
cost  of  four  cents  per  bushel.  This  has 
convinced  him  that  it  is  the  most  val¬ 
uable  part  of  his  plant.  The  common 
storage  has  been  of  much  service  within 
its  natural  limitations.  It  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  hear  how  he  exercised  considerable 
ingenuity  in  overcoming  several  difficul¬ 
ties  arising  from  storage  management. 
Sheldon  Funk  of  Berks  County,  president 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Association, 
added  his  impressions  of  20  years  of  com¬ 
mon  storage,  both  above  and  below 
ground,  and  three  years  of  cold  storage. 
The  latter  has  made  out  particularly 
well  in  the  case  of  ripe  peaches,  often 
saving  ripe  peaches  from  a  total  loss  and 
converting  them  into  a  profit  when  the 
market  was  in  better  condition.  Mr. 
Funk  will  build  no  more  underground 
common  storages,  since  the  ground  tem¬ 
perature  at  his  place  in  the  Fall  is  too 
high  to  permit  fruit  to  be  stored  properly 
iu  this  type. 


A  growers’  experience  period  developed 
a  discussion  on  the  various  types  and 
merits  of  gravity  conveyors,  all  agreeing 
that  they  are  one  of  the  biggest  labor- 
saving  devices  ever  applied  to  packing 
house  work.  H.  G.  Baugher,  Adams 
County  nurseryman,  observed  that  certi¬ 
fied  trees  had  not  sold  well  enough  to 
pay  their  added  expense  for  true-to-name 
variety  certification.  He  stated  that  nur¬ 
serymen  were  agreed  on  the  value  of  fruit 
tree  identification  in  the  nursery  row 
with  the  same  end  in  view  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  variety  mixtures.  Mr.  Baugher 
claimed  that  the  universal  State  demand 
for  one-year-old  apple  trees  was  an  in¬ 
justice  to  our  nurserymen,  since  they 
could  seldom  grow  four  to  five-foot  whips 
in  one  year,  except  with  Stayman  and 
Stark.  A  spirited  discussion  developed 
as  to  why  nurserymen  insisted  on  heading 
one-year  whips  which  were  to  be  grown 
two  years  in  the  nursery  row,  particular¬ 
ly  since  this  results  in  trees  with  poorly 
shaped  heads.  The  growers  must  cut 
most  of  the  resulting  branches  completely 
off  to  reform  the  head  properly.  Mr. 
Baugher  then  requested  information  as  to 
what  the  growrers  thought  of  Cortland — • 
which  they  were  eating  at  the  time — 
so  that  he  could  bud  some  if  this  variety 
was  considered  worth  while  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Just  one  grower  decided  that 
Cortland  was  adapted  for  his  conditions, 
while  the  rest  of  the  70  agreed  that  it  was 
not  suited  for  our  State,  however  well  it 
was  thought  of  anywhere  else.  It  should 
be  stressed  that  this  opinion  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  on  this  variety  as  an 
inferior  sort,  rather  it  must  be  considered 
as  a  problem  of  local  adaptation  which 
every  variety  must  face. 

Mr.  Ingerson  continued  the  growers’ 
experience  period  with  a  discussion  of 
how  the  large  overhead  cost  for  spraying 
a  30,000  tree  orchard  on  time  forced  him 
to  rely  on  dusting  entirely,  except  for 
the  dormant  sprays  when  these  are  re¬ 
quired.  His  explanation  for  his  success 
with  dusting  rests  on  a  careful  timing  of 
each  application,  particularly  with  regard 
to  apple  scab.  Three  dusters  covered  30,- 
000  trees  in  25  actual  working  hours, 
with  five  now  reducing  the  time  necessary 
much  more.  Even  more  dusters  are  to 
be  added  this  year.  This  contribution 
was  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  A  Pennsylvania  man  then  reminded 
the  gathering  that  the  grape  berry  moth 
was  of  much  more  importance  than  usual 
this  past  season  which  means  more  care 
in  spraying  this  fruit  next  year. 

The  Tuesday  session  opened  with  a 
presentation  by  F.  P.  Weaver  of  the  col¬ 
lege  on  the  kinds  of  apples  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  trade  wants.  This  was  from  ma¬ 
terial  gathered  by  Mr.  Weaver  this  past 
year  which  is  to  be  published  in  an  ex¬ 
periment  station  bulletin  this  coming 
Spring.  D.  M.  James,  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  described  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  fruit  trade  to  Federal  and 
State  inspection,  stating  that  this  service 
had  been  eminently  satisfactory  to  almost 
everyone,  and  that  the  demand  for  these 
inspections  was  increasing  yearly. 

Mr.  G.  S.  L.  Carpenter,  district  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Fruit  Growers, 
Inc.,  of  Hancock,  Md.,  presented  a  paper 
on  packinghouse  problems,  stating  that 
his  concern  had  learned  from  experience 
to  design  the  fruit  handling  equipment 
first,  then  to  build  the  packinghouse  to 
fit  the  equipment.  The  complete  paper 
will  be  presented  in  the  report  of  the 
Harrisburg  meeting  of  the  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  in  January.  Mr. 
Carpenter,  in  conjunction  with  R.  U. 
Blasingame  of  the  college,  then  described 
several  typical  stationary  spray  plants 
which  are  now  becoming  an  increasing 
source  of  interest  in  this  State.  Instal¬ 
lation  costs  and  operating  expenses  were 
given.  J.  L.  Mecartney  of  the  extension 
staff  spoke  on  various  methods  of  mouse 
control  in  the  orchard,  a  topic  which 
came  out  of  the  extensive  mouse  damage 
last  Winter.  Dean  R.  L.  Watts  then 
traced  the  trends  in  Pennsylvania  agri¬ 
culture  as  he  had  observed  them. 

E.  H.  SUDDS. 


Some  Notes  on  the  Orchard 

The  family  orchard  on  the  farm  where 
I  live  was  planted  probably  100  years, 
and  consists  of  many  varieties.  First 
Red  Astrachan,  good  vigorous  tree,  ap¬ 
ples  always  salable  because  they  are  good 
cookers  and  good  colors.  Later  is  Maiden 
Blush,  which  is  a  very  nice  apple  and 
good  tree.  Then  Early  Joe,  which  is 
the  best  eating  apple  that  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  yet ;  it  is  about  as  large  as  the 
Winter  Rambo,  and  the  trees  do  not 
grow  large ;  perhaps  they  are  too  small 
for  the  market,  but  every  farmer  should 
have  one  or  more  trees  for  his  children 
and  his  neighbor’s  children.  The  Win¬ 
ter  Rambo  seems  able  to  take  care  of  it¬ 
self. 

Every  person  who  plants  a  new  tree 
should  put  a  permanent  label  on  it,  so 
that  if  it  bears  good  fruit  he  can  order 
more  of  the  same  variety.  I  have  several 
hundred  peach  trees,  but  last  season  only 
one  tree  planted  two  yeai-s  and  by  itself 
bore  fine  fruit,  but  I  could  not  read  the 
label,  so  if  I  want  to  order  more  trees  I 
can  only  guess  as  to  variety.  V.  w. 

Pliillipsburg,  Pa. 


“Ain’t  that  cow  got  a  lovely  coat, 
Ted?”  “Yes,  it’s  a  Jersey.”  “There, 
now  !  And  I  thought  it  was  its  skin  !” — 
London  Passing  Show. 


Biir^SPmmial 

Garden  Book^jree 


The  Flowers  and  Vegetables  you  would  like  to  see  growing  in 
your  garden — read  all  about  them  in  Burpee’s  Annual.  This  is  the 
catalog  that  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  That  Grou). 
It  is  a  beautiful  book  of  1  72  pages,  easy  to  read,  full  of  pictures 
and  garden  news. 

Burpee  s  Annual  offers  the  best  in  V egetable  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds, 
Lawn  Grass,  Farm  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roots,  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  and  Roses. 

You  will  want  the  latest  issue  of  Burpee’s  Annual  with  its  true  and 
accurate  descriptions  that  will  help  you  plan  your  garden.  To 
many,  the  Burpee  specialties  are  of  particular  interest,  but  which¬ 
ever  varieties  you  choose  you  are  assured  of  Tested  Seeds,  full  of 
life  and  vigor — seeds  that  are  Guaranteed  to  Grow. 

New  Vegetables  and  Flowers 

New  Goldinhart  Carrot,  sweet  and  tender;  six  new  Gladflowers 
that  originated  in  Scotland,  as  large  and  lovely  as  we  have  ever 
seen;  new  Sweet  Peas;  and  eight  new  prize  winning  Dahlias — 
Burpee’s  Annual  tells  all  about  them. 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  Free 

Market  growers  and  florists  use  Burpee’s  Annual  as  a  reference 
book;  more  than  a  million  amateurs  use  it  as  their  garden  guide,  just 
mail  the  coupon  below  and  Burpee’s  Annual  will  come  to  you  free. 

- - - - TEAR  HERE - - 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

103  Burpee  Buildings  Philadelphia 

Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 
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Around  the  State  College 
Country 

Paet  II 

My  visit  to  Ithaca  last  Fall  was  just 
before  the  opening  of  college.  Trucks 
around  the  railroad  station  were  piled 
high  with  trunks,  and  trains  arriving 
added  to  this  bulk.  Runners  for  board¬ 
ing  houses  interviewed  evidently  new 
students. 

I  noticed  one  boy  whose  clothes  and 
baggage  said  that  finances  were  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem  for  a  college  course. 
Could  he  make  it?  I  glanced  at  his 
face  and  saw  something  there  that 
said  yes,  provided  he  does  not  pinch 
in  a  way  that  will  injure  his  health. 
However,  college  authorities  keep 
closer  watch  over  student  welfare  now 
and  fewer  starve  and  work  themselves 
into  physical  wrecks.  In  fact  many 
members  of  college  faculties  will  smile 
at  the  suggestion  that  any  students 
overwork  dangerously. 

“College  opens !”  What  stirring 
words  these  are,  even  to  those  of  by¬ 
gone  experience  in  this  line.  T8e  im¬ 
pressions  made  at  the  opening  of  the 
collegiate  year  a  decade  or  score  or 
even  more  years  ago  were  too  strong 
to  be  forgotten,  even  though  the  whip 
of  necessity  for  action  then  over  our 
heads  is  not  now  there — and  its  place 
is  more  than  taken  by  the  self-imposed 
urge  of  farm  problems,  business  or 
the  so-called  professions.  The  “tough” 
mathematics  of  school  days ;  the  long 
sentences  of  Titus  Livius;  the  tangle 
of  Greek  declensions  and  conjugations, 
if  we  went  in  for  that  sort  of  course; 
the  attempts  to  master  logic  and  psy¬ 
chological  theory;  all  of  these  things 
were  pastime  compared  with  what 
every  farmer  and  business  man  has  to 
wrestle  with  in  the  yearly  round  of 
attempt  to  make  his  living  and  keep 
his  farm  and  business  on  a  sound  basis. 
Yet  all  of  this  varied  mental  training, 
if  sanely  received  and  used,  helps  in 
analyzing  life’s  problems.  The  idea 
that  this  or  that  in  schooling  will  be 
wasted  time  unless  we  are  to  “use” 
those  special  types  of  information  in 
the  jobs  we  tackle  later,  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take.  The  excess  of  “elective”  work  in 
school  courses  often  results  in  gradu¬ 
ates  with  an  ill  balance  who>  are  crip¬ 
pled  for  lack  of  all-around  training. 

Standing  at  the  foot  of  the  last  hill 
below  the  college  campus,  one  word 
came  to  mind,  and  it  grew  and  grew 
and  grew,  until,  like  a  great  sign  with 
flashing  letters,  it  seemed  to  cover  all 
of  the  buildings  and  grounds  and 
student  activity  then  starting.  That 
word  was  opportunity.  The  dictionary 
says  that  it  means,  literally,  at  the 
port  or  harbor.  In  other  words,  the 
ship  has  arrived ;  it  is  tied  to  the  dock. 
If  we  are  to  meet  friends,  it  is  time 
we  were  there ;  imports  which  it  brings 
are  ready  for  delivery;  wares  to  be 
sent  out  on  its  next  trip  must  be  on 
hand  for  loading.  On  our  way  we 
turn  the  corner  into  the  short  street 
leading  to  the  water  front.  Yes,  there 
it  is,  the  ship  at  the  dock  just  as  we 
were  told,  but  no  more  real  than  the 
opportunity  awaiting  every  student  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

Particularly  fortunate  are  those 
starting  the  agricultural  courses  with 
such  excellent  equipment  of  teachers, 
laboratory,  farm  land  and  appliances. 
At  one  time  “book  farming”  was  looked 
on  with  scorn.  There  may  have  been 
reason  for  this  in  some  cases,  but  many 
of  those,  at  that  time,  theories,  have 
long  since  been  translated  into  factf 
and  are  now  parts  of  accepted  agricul¬ 
tural  practice.  Yes,  there  is  an  un¬ 
ending  amount  still  to  be  learned  about 
the  soil  and  plant  growth,  botany, 
chemistry,  physics,  entomology  and 
bacteriology  as  applied  to  agriculture, 
and  year  by  year  small  or  larger  re¬ 
sults  of  new  investigation  will  be  taken 
from  experimentation  and  set  aside  as 


established  fact.  A  course  in  agricul¬ 
ture  is  well  worth  while. 

At  the  stairway  in  Roberts  Hall  I 
stood  a  long  time  looking  at  that  large 
painting  of  Isaac  Phillips  Roberts,  a 
wonderful  picture  of  a  most  remark¬ 
able  man.  I  thought  of  his  wise  and 
patient  work  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  long 
procession  of  students  who  during 
those  years  came  under  his  influence 
and  went  their  way,  some  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  And  perhaps,  in  its  larger 
sense,  the  real  “Cornell”  is  not  the 
present  student  body  and  faculty  and 
equipment,  but  the  mighty  throng  that 
since  its  foundation  have  marched  up 
that  hill  and  out  into  larger  life. 

w.  w.  H. 


From  a  Maine  Farm 

I  find  myself  much  interested  in  the 
home  life  of  others,  the  little  things  which 
make  up  the  every-day  life  about  the 
homes  as  the  different  -writers  give  us 
the  pictures  in  their  letters  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  I  am  not  at  all  interested  in  gos¬ 
sip  of  the  things  which  hurt.  If  one  is 
in  trouble,  I  am  sorry.  I  try  to  be¬ 
lieve  but  little  if  any  of  the  bad  that  comes 
to  me.  It  does  not  give  me  pleasure  to 
know  that  a  fellow  mortal  has  fallen  or 
comes  to  grief ;  on  the  contrary,  it  causes 
me  unhappy  hours.  I  do  not  mention  this 
as  being  to  my  credit.  I  am  so  consti¬ 
tuted  that  I  find  greater  happiness  when 
others  about  me  ax-e  happy.  It  always 
gave  me  pain  to  be  the  bearer  of  bad 
news,  joy  if  I  could  bring  good  news  to 
anyone. 

Just  now  our  little  circle  at  Fair  Hope 
Fai'm  is  enjoying  “Letters  of  Happy 
Travelers.”  No,  this  is  not  the  title  of  a 
new  book,  but  is  just  the  name  given  to 
the  letters  that  come  to  us  from  the  sons 
away  from  home  to  gladden  our  hearts 
and  keep  in  touch  the  home  circle  in 
Maine  with  the  members  now  in  sunny 
California.  From  every  camp,  each  night 
or  morning,  have  come  letters  to  let  xis 
know  what  progress  was  being  made  and 
■what  that  particular  section  of  our  coun¬ 
try  looked  like  to  them. 

One  night  was  spent  in  Boston,  the 
next  in  the  great  city  of  New  York,  then 
they  were  done  with  the  large  cities,  only 
to  pass  through  them,  and  they  choose  the 
small  towns  for  stopping  places.  The  trip 
through  the  mountains,  the  Blue  Ridge, 
the  Cumberland,  was  much  enjoyed.  Meet¬ 
ing  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  was 
interesting  to  them,  though  one  of  the 
sons  had  made  a  trip  through  the  South¬ 
land  to  Florida  two  years  ago.  They  had 
no  real  difficulty  in  making  their  wants 
known,  but  often  had  to  repeat  their  re¬ 
quest  as  they  were  not  quite  understood. 
While  we  are  all  Americans  in  these 
United  States,  our  expressions  and  pro¬ 
nunciations  differ  greatly,  it  is  evident. 
At  one  place  an  envelope  became  a 
“poke”,  and  a  query,  “Whereall  are  you- 
’ns  skiming,”  was  strange  to  them.  When 
3,600  miles  from  home  they  wrote,  “We 
never  realized  fully  what  a  great  State 
Texas  is.  Of  the  distance  traveled  since 
leaving  home,  neax-ly  1,000  miles  has  been 
in  Texas.  We  would  not  care  to  live  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  long,  but 
think  we  would  enjoy  the  eastern  or  cen¬ 
tral  part  for  a  time.”  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  place  in  their  trip  was  the 
time  spent  exploring  the  ancient  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  cliff  dwellers  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Arizona.  To  stand  in  the  houses 
of  people  who  had  lived  hundreds  of  years 
ago  would  be  a  sensation  new  to  most  of 
us.  How  much  I  would  like  to  have  been 
with  them  on  this  day.  While  most  of 
the  way  they  made  good  progress,  some 
days  the  speedometer  showing  more  than 
350  miles,  this  day  spent  winding  through 
the  mountains  of  Arizona,  where  a  wrong 
turn  of  the  wheel  or  a  skiddingcar  would 
have  plunged  them  over  precipices  where 
the  car  would  not  have  rested  until  300 
to  1,000  feet  below,  they  traveled  but  20 
miles.  At  one  place  a  stone  dropped  from 
the  roadside  required  five  seconds  to  reach 
the  bottom.  While  we  are  cutting  wood 
to  keep  the  fires  going,  not  this  Winter 
but  next.,  and  look  out  on  snow-covered 
fields,  they  are  picking  oranges  in  the 
land  of  “perpetual  sunshine.”  What  a 
wonderful  country  is  ours. 

A  letter  from  a  friend  in  Maryland,  a 
friend  whom  I  have  never  met,  but  a 
friend  nevertheless,  tells  me  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  that  State,  and  brings  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  visit  him  and  let  him  show  me  the 
beauties  of  “Maryland,  my  Maryland.” 
How  much  I  hope  he  may  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  some  day  not  too  far  distant. 
There  are  times  when  we  all  feel  the  im¬ 
pulse,  stir  ring  in  our  blood  to  visit  other 
climes  than  our  own,  I  think.  But  those 
who  do  and  remain  away,  as  they  grow 
old  usually  wish  they  might  again  go  back 
to  those  old  familiar  scenes.  It  matters 
not  where  it  may  be,  whether  in  Maine  or 
Virginia,  the  souls  of  men  or  women  long 
for  home  again.  We  find  this  sentiment 
in  the  lines  of  a  song  not  familiar  to 
many,  and  one  familiar  to  all :  “Those 
snow-capped  hills  of  Maine  I  want  to  see, 
where  brother  Joe,  and  all  the  rest  I 
know,  wait  there  for  me.  I  am  kind  of 
fretting  and  regrettingj  wish  I  could  re¬ 


frain,  but  I  want  to  go  back  and  build 
me  a  shack  midst  those  snow-capped  hills 
of  Maine.”  Then  in  the  heart  of  the  old 
colox-ed  man  living  the  scenes  of  youth 
over  again,  “Carry  me  back  to  Old  Vir- 
ginny.”  The  wounded  deer  and  many 
other  animals  of  the  wild,  we  are  told, 
when  they  feel  their  life  ebbing  away  will 
go  back  to  their  early  haunts,  if  possible 
to  reach  them. 

It  seems  to  be  human  nature  to  prize 
and  desire  the  things  just  beyond  our 
reach.  I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  better 
if  we  would  all  try  to  learn  the  value  of 
the  things  that  are  near  xis.  We  all  for¬ 
get  that  old  saying,  “distance  lends  en¬ 
chantment  to  the  view,”  and  another, 
“familiarity  bi’eeds  contempt.”  It  is  too 
bad  that  too  many  never  learn  the  value 
of  some  things;  perhaps  a  friend  or  neigh¬ 
bor,  or  it  may  chance  the  old  home  tree, 
until  it  is  beyond  their  reach  forever. 

We  cannot  grow  oranges  hei’e  in  Maine, 
nor  can  we  have  perpetual  Summer  or 
sunshine,  but  after  the  Winter  is  passed 
what  a  wonderful  Summer  is  ours.  We 
can  learn  to  love  Mother  Nature  in  all 
her  moods.  When  she  is  outwardly  cold 
and  stern,  we  know  that  beneath  it  all 
her  heart  is  warm,  and  we  shall  see  her 
smile  again,  and  we  will  value  her  smiles 
the  more.  o.  B.  griffin. 

Maine. 


The  Satin  Moth  Quarantine 

The  area  under  quarantine  on  account 
of  the  satin  moth,  an  insect  injurious  to 
poplars  and  willows,  has  been  enlarged  to 
include  for  the  first  time  territory  in 
Vermont  as  well  as  additional  territory 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Connecticut,  it  was  announced 
recently  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  No  addition  to  the  area 
already  under  quarantine  in  the  State  of 
Washington  was  necessary.  The  revised 
quarantine,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  becomes  effective  January  1, 
1929. 

On  account  of  the  practical  impossi¬ 
bility  of  satisfactorily  determining  by  in¬ 
spection  whether  populars  and  willows 
are  free  from  satin  moth  infestation,  due 
to  the  habit  of  the  caterpillars  of  hiber¬ 
nating  in  inconspicuous  webs  on  the  bark 
of  the  trees,  the  regulations  under  their 
quarantine  prohibit  the  “interstate  move¬ 
ment  from  any  point  in  the  regulated 
area  into  or  through  any  point  outside 
thereof  of  poplar  and  willow  trees,  and 
parts  thereof  capable  of  propagation.” 
The  territory  added  by  this  revision  con¬ 
sists  of  2l  towns  in*  Maine,  51  towns  in 
New  Hampshire,  8  towns  in  Vermont,  33 
towns  in  Massachusetts,  and  59  towns  in 
Connecticut,  a  total  of  172  towns,  con¬ 
taining  approximately  5,116  square  miles. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Working  with  two  stolen 
automobiles,  a  group  of  seven  or  eight 
bandits  ai-med  with  sawed-off  shotguns 
held  up  a  truck  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  a  few  blocks 
from  the  business  center  of  the  city,  Dec. 
12,  and  after  shooting  a  hole  through  the 
rear  door  of  the  truck  escaped  with 
$104,500  in  currency. 

Dec.  14  four  bandits  entered  a  furrier’s 
at  10  West  51st  St.,  New  York  City, 
bound  five  men  with  ropes,  loaded  $30,000 
worth  of  fur  coats  into  a.  truck  they  had 
backed  up  to  the  door  in  the  crowded 
street  and  drove  away. 

Ernest  Grau,  14,  and  Donald  Rock,  15, 
both  of  Syracuse,  were  arrested  at  Cran¬ 
berry  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  14,  for  the  theft 
of  an  automobile  in  Watertown.  The  boys 
were  taken  to  Watertown  by  Sergt.  F. 
W.  Scliarf  of  the  State  troopers.  Scharf 
said  the  boys  told  him  that  on  the  way  to 
Watertown  they  stole  an  automobile  in 
Syracuse  and  drove  it  to  Utica.  There 
they  abandoned  the  car  and  stole  another, 
they  said,  drove  to  Denmark,  near  Water- 
town,  and  abandoned  it.  In  Watertown 
they  stole  a  third  car,  according  to  the 
Sergeant,  in  which  they  were  riding  when 
arrested  by  State  troopers.  .  Troopers 
found  an  automatic  pistol  in  Grau’s 
pocket,  while  Rock  had  a  heavy  calibre 
revolver.  Grau  also  had  a  gun  permit 
and  a  driver’s  license,  made.  out  to  James 
C.  Campbell,  a  former  Utica  Alderman. 
Campbell  said  he  drove  to  Syracuse  from 
Utica  on  Wednesday  and  that  his  car 
was  stolen  there. 

Two  men  were  killed  in  an  airplane 
crash  near  a  flying  school  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Dec.  16,  when  their  plane  lost  a 
wing  in  midair,  fell  and  burned.  Hie 
dead  are  Douglas  Bouldin  of  Los  Angeles, 
flying  instructor,  and  Harry  Weimouth 
also  of  Los  Angeles,  student  pilot.  _  The 
plane  was  a  government  licensed  ship  and 
had  been  inspected  recently.  Witnesses 
said  that  the  craft  was  flying  on  an  even 
keel  when  a  wing  was  seen  to  fold  back 
against  the  fuselage. 

One  man  was  burned  to  death  and  an¬ 
other  was  seriously  injured,  Dec.  16,  when 
their  airplane,  of  the  old  Jenny  type, 
struck  a  high-tension  wire,  burst  into 
flames  and  crashed  on  the  interurban 
tracks  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Power  Com¬ 
pany  near  Bedford,  O.  Ford  Perry  of 
Akron,  O..  lost  his  life  in  the  burning 
debris.  Harry  G.  Sadler,  owner  of  the 
plane,  escaped  by  jumping.  The  two.  men 
were  out  for  a  Sunday  afternoon  jaunt 
from  Fulton  Flying  Field  at  Akron.  They 
encountered  engine  trouble  and  were  try¬ 


ing  to  make  a  landing  when  they  crashed. 

An  invasion  of  timber  rats  recently  ap¬ 
peared  at  Glenville,  W.  Va.  Mayor  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  McGee  marshaled  sharpshooting 
townsmen  and  others  armed  with  clubs 
and  stones  and  led  them  to  the  banks  of 
the  Kanawha  River,  whence  the  rodents 
had  been  driven  by  rising  waters.  The 
hunt  went  on  for  hours  and  hundreds  of 
rats  were  killed.  Health  authorities  said 
that  the  town  was  virtually  cleared  of  the 
rodents. 

George  C.  Parker,  68,  who  in  the  ’80s 
"sold  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  an  unsus¬ 
pecting  visitor  from  the  West  for  $50,000 
and  also  “sold”  four  choice  lots  in  City 
Hall  Park  to  another  Westerner  for  $25,- 
000,  was  sent  to  Sing  Sing  Dec.  17  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  by  Kings  County,  N.  Y., 
Judge  McLaughlin.  Parker,  whose  rai¬ 
ment  was  immaculate  in  his  palmy  days, 
appeared  in  court  bent,  gray  and  shabby. 
He  was  convicted  of  larceny  as  a  fourth 
offender.  Operating  under  half  a  dozen 
aliases,  he  lias  been  convicted  six  times  of 
larceny  or  forgery  and  once  of  imperson- 
atmg  a  police,  officer.  The  spectacular 
character  of  his  crimes  diminished  with 
the  years.  His  last  offense  was  cashing 
a  worthless  check  for  $15fi  in  a  restau¬ 
rant. 


at  V  ;v.  Ll,«  oiurgis,  iviicn., 

National  Bank,  Dec.  17,  and  escaped  with 
a  huge  amount  of  money  and  securities. 
Bank  officials  said  a  check-up  may  dis- 

mi0Se  was  taken  by  the  men. 

llie  x’obbers  escaped  in  an  automobile. 

A  verdict  of  $87,500,  the  largest  ever 
recorded  in  Federal  Court  in  Brooklyn, 

rV  1'4o11Van  a.cei(lent  s«it,  was  returned 
Dec.  18  by  a  jury  before  Judge  Inch  in 
favor  of  Miss  Lulu  Mae  Shields  of  the 
Hotel  McAlpin  in  her  suit  against  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  to 
recover  damages  for  injuries  she  suffered 
l>ec.  27,  19-6,  when  her  automobile  was 
struck  by  a  B.  &  O.  train.  The  accident 
occurred  at  a  grade  crossing  at  Linden, 
.  •  4*  Evidence  was  pi-oduced  that  the 
signals  at  the  crossing  were  not  operating 
and  that  there  was  no  warning  of  the 
approach  of  an  express  train.  This  point 
was  disputed  by  the  railroad. 

For  three  days  special  customs  agents 
and  inspectors  loitered  about  Pier  No.  57, 
North  River,  showing  unusual  interest  in 
nine  packing  cases  marked  “scrubbing 
brushes,”  which  were  landed  Dec.  15  from 
the  French  liner  Rocliambeau.  No  one 
called  for  them.  Dec.  18  the  cases  were 
carted  to  the  Barge  Office ;  foux*  were 
opened.  The  agents  found  thousands  of 
small  packages  of  cocaine  and  morphine 
wrapped  in  red  tissue  paper.  If  the  other 
five  cases  contain  the  same  amount  of 
dope,  customs  agents  said  their  seizure 
would  total  more  than  a  ton  of  narcotics. 
Ihey  placed  the  value  of  the  shipment, 
figuring  at  dope  peddler  prices,  at  $3,000,- 
000  to  $4,000,000.  ’ 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Two  of 
America’s  foremost  agricultural  leaders 
have  been  scheduled  for  addresses  at  Wis¬ 
consin’s  Farm  Folks’  Week  to  be  held  in 
Madison,  Feb.  4  to  8.  These  are  L.  J. 
Taber,  national  master  of  the  Grange, 
and  O.  E.  Reed,  head  of  the  dairy  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Four  Ohio  youngsters  are  ahead  $100 
each  on  their  college  expense  money  as 
the  result  of  excellent  work  done  in  their 
4-H  Club  work  during  the  past  year.  The 
Hocking  Valley  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
railroads  have  presented  this  year,  as  in 
cast  years,  four  $100  scholarships  to  two 
boys  and  two  girls.  The  money  is  to  be 
used  in  attending  some  college  in  the 
State,  preferably  an  agricultural  college, 
although  this  is  not  made  compulsory. 
Winners  of  the  scholarships,  announced 
during  the  recent  4-H  Club  Congress  at 
the  Ohio  State  University,  are:  Esther 
Smearsoll,  Pemberville,  Wood  County; 
Mary  Firestone,  West  Salem,  Wayne 
County ;  Ralph  Frash,  Athens,  Athens 
County,  and  Robert  Roseberry,  Lilly 
Chapel,  Madison  County. 

Forty  Indian  farmers,  including  de¬ 
scendants  of  Red  Jacket,  Cornplanter, 
Shenandoah,  Captain  George,  Mount- 
pleasant,  and  other  famous  Iroquoian 
chiefs  of  history,  attended  a  week  of  in¬ 
struction  at  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  from  Dec.  10  to  Dec.  15. 
This  annual  Indian  farmers’  school  is  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Bates, 
advisor  in  Indian  extension,  and  members 
of  the  extension  staff  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege,  who  have  been  conducting  meetings 
and  demonstrations  for  the  past  six  years 
on  the  reservations  in  co-operation  with 
the  Indian  farmers. 


WASHINGTON. — The  Senate  passed 
the  Boulder  Dam  bill  Dec.  14,  carrying 
provisions  for  the  expenditure  of  $165,- 
000,000  in  the  development  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River,  by  a  vote  of  64  to  11.  The 
Senate  voted  first  for  the  Johnson  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  House  bill,  this  result,  being 
64  for  to  16  against.  Those  opposing  the 
bill,  on  the  final  vote,  were  Senators  As- 
hurst  and  Hayden  of  Arizona,  Blease  of 
South  Carolina,  Glass  of  Virginia,  Demo¬ 
crats,  and  Bingham  of  Connecticut,  Glenn 
of  Illinois,  Goff  of  West  Virginia,  Gould 
and  Hale  of  Maine,  Green  of  Vermont  and 
Reed  of  Pennsylvania,  Republicans.  An 
effort  of  Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania 
to  have  the  Senate  declare  that  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  government  to  have  the 
power  plant  constructed  and  operated  by 
private  interests,  or  State  or  Municipal 
governments  if  that  was  found  possible, 
failed  by  a  vote  of  53  to  24, 
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New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society 

Fruit  and  vegetable  growers  from  all 
over  the  State,  and  a  number  from  neigh¬ 
boring  States,  attended  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultu¬ 
ral  Society  in  the  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
hotels  at  Atlantic  City,  Dec.  4  to  6.  Two 
different  sessions  were  held  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  and  all  day  Wednesday,  so  that 
those  interested  in  fruits  could  hear  a 
strictly  fruit  program,  while  the  vegetable 
growers  were  having  sessions  of  their 
own.  Considerable  interest  was  shown  in 
the  special  peach  session,  which  included 
talks  by  Prof.  M.  A.  Blake,  horticulturist 
of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  and  a  number  of  the  most 
prominent  peach  growers  of  the  State. 

Prof.  A.  G.  Waller,  economist  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  speaking  on  truck  shipment  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  New  York,  said  New 
Jersey  growers  are  trucking  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  fruits  and  vegetables, 
thus  creating  new  problems  of  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Much 
extra  handling  is  eliminated,  the  time  be¬ 
tween  harvesting  and  selling  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  lessened,  and  the  farmer  comes  to 
have  more  dealings  direct  with  the  re¬ 
tailer.  Another  effect  of  the  large  number 
of  truck  shipments  is  to  render  less  accu¬ 
rate  the  official  reports  of  receipts  of 
produce  in  the  larger  markets,  such 
reports  usually  being  based  on  carlot  re¬ 
ceipts  only. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman,  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  in  a  talk  on 
“Soil  Conditions  Essential  to  Maximum 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops,”  discussed 
the  importance  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
a  proper  content  of  organic  matter,  lime 
and  tillage. 

The  apple  variety  situation  in  New 
Jersey  was  discussed  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Far¬ 
ley.  The  importance  of  the  variety  ques¬ 
tion  is  realized  by  every  up-to-date  fruit 
grower,  and  Prof.  Farley’s  talks  on  this 
subject  have  been  features  of  each  annual 
meeting  for  some  years.  Some  varieties 
which  are  still  being  grown  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers  in  the  State,  such  as  Wil¬ 
liams,  Duchess  and  Red  Astrachan,  are 
in  diminished  demand,  and  should  not  be 
planted  further  in  commercial  orchards. 
The  Wealthy  is  sometimes  considered  in 
the  same  class,  but  Prof.  Farley  was  of 
the  opinion  that  better  Wealthys  should 
be  grown  rather  than  a  variety  better 
than  Wealthy.  The  McIntosh,  which  has 
been  -so  successful  in  parts  of  New  York 
and  New  England,  was  recommended  only 
for  sections  where  favorable  conditions 
prevail,  since  this  variety  in  some  parts 
of  the  State  tends  to  color  poorly  and 
drop  easily.  Stayman  is  the  leading  va¬ 
riety  at  the  present  time. 

That  the  average  haul  of  all  the  fruit 
in  the  United  States  is  1,500  miles  was 
one  of  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  S.  W. 
Fletcher,  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Experiment  Station,  in  calling  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  in  the  horticultural  industry.  Our 
most  important  competitors,  he  called 
them.  The  result  of  his  address,  however, 
was  to  encourage  eastern  growers,  as  he 
pointed  out  that  the  horticulture  of  the 
West  is  due  for  a  period  of  deflation  and 
that  the  outlook  in  the  East  is  corre¬ 
spondingly  bright.  Certain  phases  of  the 
industry,  such  as  canning  and  drying  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  possibly  the 
growing  of  pears  and  small  fruits,  are 
particularly  adapted  to  conditions  out 
there,  and  easterners  can  hardly  hope  to 
give  them  serious  competition  in  the 
larger  markets  in  these  particular  lines. 
The  production  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  general,  however,  will  be  more 
profitable  in  the  East,  Dr.  Fletcher  be¬ 
lieves,  due  to  the  nearness  to  the  large 
markets.  The  western  growers  were  com¬ 
plimented  for  their  nerve  in  pulling  out 
trees  of  unprofitable  varieties,  even  such 
kinds  as  Grimes,  Rome  and  Stayman  be¬ 
ing  pulled  out  by  the  roots  because  Wine- 
sap  and  Delicious  are  more  profitable. 
Similar  treatment  for  some  of  our  poor 
varieties  is  needed  in  the  East. 

Dr.  H.  C.  McLean,  who  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  spray  residue  investigations  for 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
gave  the  results  of  some  of  his  work.  In 
the  discussion  which  followed,  some  of  the 
large  growers  remarked  that  they  were 
not  so  much  afraid  of  washing  with  acid 
as  they  had  been  previously,  since  it  is 
being  done  efficiently  and  fairly  cheaply 
by  some  individuals,  and  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  main  thing  is  to  control  the  pests 
and  then  wash  the  fruit  if  that  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  fact  was  brought  out  that 
Winesap  and  Paragon  should  be  washed 
before  storing,  since  the  spray  residue 
seemed  to  be  covered  with  wax  if  these 
varieties  were  left  in  storage  until  ready 
to  be  sold  and  then  washed. 

Prof.  M.  A.  Blake,  in  concluding  the 
special  peach  session,  spoke  on  “Some 
Guides  for  Judging  Tree  Growth  and 
Proper  Growing  Conditions  for  Peaches.” 
Attention  was  called  to  the  correlation 
between  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
plant  and  the  appearance  of  its  various 
organs  'such  as  leaves  and  twigs.  Re¬ 
search  workers  have  shown  that  the  type 
of  growth  made  by  the  plant,  vegetative 
or  reproductive,  is  correlated  to  a  certain 
extent  with  the  chemical  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  inside  the  plant.  Prof.  Blake  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  grower  could  study 
the  type  of  growth  made  by  twig  and  leaf 
and  determine  whether  or  not  the  trees 


were  behaving  as  they  should  for  opti¬ 
mum  results. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  meeting  was 
that  a  relatively  large  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  taken  up  with  growers’  experi¬ 
ences,  which  are  often  of  more  value  to 
other  growers  than  a  number  of  talks  by 
those  usually  considered  to  be  experts. 
Twenty-six  talks  by  growers  were  actu¬ 
ally  scheduled  in  the  program  and  many 
more  took  part  in  the  discussions.  A  pro¬ 
posed  “Honest  Pack  Law”  came  in  for 
its  share  of  discussion  at  the  end  of  the 
meeting,  the  organization  going  on  record 
in  favor  of  it. 

Approximately  40  contestants  were 
entered  in  the  two  packing  contests  run 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  contests,  which  consisted  of 
packing  apples  in  the  E-Z-Pak  containers 
and  in  tub  bushels,  using  a  metal  form 
and  protect-o-liner,  were  run  off  in  heats 
and  furnished  considerable  entertainment 
for  the  spectators  as  well  as  exercisejmr 
the  contestants.  Speed  and  excellency  of 
pack  were  considered  in  awarding  prizes. 
This  part  of  the  annual  meeting  promises 
to  become  one  of  the  most  interesting  as 
well  as  educational.  First  prizes  (donated 
by  the  Hamper  and  Basket  Co.  of  Bridge- 
ton)  in  contest  No.  1  wmre  awarded  to 
(a)  South  Jersey  :  Albert  Zorn  of  Bridge- 
ton,  who  also  won  the  sweeptakes  prize, 
and  to  (b)  North  Jersey:  C.  D.  Ballinger 
of  Moorestown.  First  prize  (donated  by 
F.  A.  Read,  N.  Y.)  in  contest  No.  2  was 
won  by  Norman  Taylor  of  Cape  May. 

Growers  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
carried  away  prizes  which  were  offered 
for  apples  shown  on  plates,  in  trays,  in 
fancy  baskets,  tub  bushels,  etc.  Fruit  of 
exceptionally  fine  quality  and  very  uni¬ 
form  in  appearance  was  shown  by  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  owned  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Leeds 
and  managed  by  Mr.  Clinton  Clement. 
Locust  Grove  Farm  not  only  won  first  on 
a  beautiful  decorative  commercial  display 
but  also  won  a  total  of  27  firsts  and  two 
fine  silver  trophies.  The  President’s 
award,  a  silver  trophy  awarded  in  the. 
amateur  class,  went  to  Mr.  Emmor  Rob¬ 
erts  of  Moorestown.  Mr.  Charles  Fitting 
of  Hammonton  not  only  won  several 
prizes  on  his  apples  but  also  carried  away 
first  prize  for  having  the  best  12-tray  ex¬ 
hibit  of  yellow  sweet  potatoes.  The  Bur¬ 
lington  County  Board  of  Agriculture  won 
first  prize  for  a  20-tray  display  of  at 
least  five  different  kinds  of  vegetables; 
the  Moorestown  Grange  was  second 
and  the  Cumberland  County  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  was  third. 

The  exhibit  room  in  Haddon  Hall  pre¬ 
sented  a  striking  picture,  and  the  excla¬ 
mations  of  the  visitors  who  sauntered  in 
from  the  Boardwalk  indicated  that  they 
were  convinced  that  they  did  not  need  to 
go  outside  New  Jersey  for  fruit  beautiful 
in  appearance  as  well  as  delightful  in 
flavor.  J.  H.  CLARK. 

N.  J.  Agr.  Exp.  Station. 


Caring  for  Columbian 
Raspberries 

Having  purchased  a  small  farm  with 
one  acre  of  Columbian  raspberries  which 
have  been  neglected,  and  which  have 
grown  to  grass  sod,  what  do  they  need  in 
the  line  of  cultivating  besides  plowing  and 
dragging?  When  is  the  best  time  to  have 
it  done,  Fall  or  Spring?  What  fertilizers 
are  best?  Should  chickens  be  kept  off 
after  plowing  and  dragging?  F.  M.  A. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  of  great  concern  whether  the 
plowing  is  done  in  the  Spring  or  in  the 
Fall.  If  the  Winters  are  not  too  cold,  or 
if  there  is  plenty  of  protecting  snow,  then 
Fall  plowing  is  good ;  otherwise  Spring 
plowing  may  be  preferred.  Keep  the  ber¬ 
ries  well  cultivated  and  keep  the  old  canes 
cut  and  the  new  ones  thinned  out,  and 
you  will  have  taken  care  of  the  principal 
items.  Manure  is  perhaps  the  best  fertil¬ 
izer.  Hen  manure  is  especially  desired  by 
small-fruit  men,  though  where  manure 
cannot  be  secured  a  complete  fertilizer  is 
used.  The  hens  will  not  injure  the  berries, 
provided  there  are  not  so  many  of  them 
that  they  will  pack  the  soil  tight.  The 
greatest  injury  from  chickens  has  come 
from  their  packing  the  ground  and  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  bake.  H.  B.  T. 


Virginia  Weather  and  Crops 

This  has  been  an  ideal  Fall  for  har¬ 
vesting  all  crops.  Most  corn  and  pea¬ 
nuts  are  harvested  and  housed  and  in 
prime  condition.  We  have  had  just 
enough  rain  when  needed  to  make  grain 
and  grass  grow.  The  mercury  has  not 
been  lower  than  25  degrees,  and  only 
two  mornings  registering  that  low.  There 
were  a  good  many  Summer  days  in  No¬ 
vember.  Two  Sundays  ago  the  mercury 
got  up  to  80  degrees.  All  grain  and  grass 
crops  such  as  wheat,  oats,  Alfalfa,  clover, 
etc.,  are  looking  fine.  I  am  afraid  the 
wheat  and  oat  crops  are  getting  too  far 
advanced,  and  when  severe  cold  weather 
does  arrive  there  will  be  considerable 
winter-killing. 

Most  farmers  are  well  ahead  with  their 
Fall  plowing.  Sweet  and  Irish  potatoes 
are  a  drag  on  the  market,  and  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  disposed  of  at  any  price.  I  have  a 
good  many  bushels  that  I  cannot  sell. 

The  crop  of  both  corn  and  peanuts  for 
Virginia  will  be  below  the  average  for 
1928.  Principal  reason  for  this  is  cul¬ 
tivating  too  much  “poor”  land,  and  grow¬ 


ing  too  many  soil-robbing  crops  year 
after  year  on  the  same  land,  and  too  few 
soil-building  ones.  A  good  many  farm¬ 
ers  don’t  seem  to  realize  the  fact  that  15 
or  20  acres  of  good  land  properly  culti¬ 
vated,  will  produce  more  than  40  or  50 
acres  not  so  fertile  and  only  half  culti¬ 
vated,  and  also  with  far  less  labor  and 
expense.  w.  H.  H. 

Virginia. 


From  Eastern  Maryland 

The  first  snow  of  the  Winter  is  on  the 
ground  as  I  write,  Dec.  8,  unusually  early 
and  about  10  inches  deep,  also  unusual 
for  this  part  of  Maryland.  Two  or  three 
days  of  bright  sunshine  will  take  it  all 
away,  as  the  ground  is  not  frozen  under 
it. 

After  the  wet  Summer,  the  worst 
known  for  40  years,  the  farmers  were  late 
with  their  wheat  seeding,  but  the  beau¬ 
tiful  warm  dry  weather  for  the  past  six 
weeks  gave  it  a  good  start,  and  it  went 
under  the  snow  looking  fine  for  the  time 
of  year. 

A  few  farmers  have  not  finished  husk¬ 
ing  corn,  but  most  of  the  crop  is  in  the 
cribs.  A  very  good  crop  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  is  in  the  heated  storage  houses,  and 
a  small  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  has  been 
buried  for  the  Winter. 

In  the  local  markets  here  corn  is  sell¬ 
ing  for  80  cents  per  bushel ;  wheat 
around  $1.25 ;  potatoes,  60  cents  per  %- 
bu.  basket ;  tomato  baskets,  sweets,  50 
cents.  These  prices  will  be  advanced 
now,  as  the  surplus  not  stored  for  the 
Winter  is  about  exhausted. 

Eggs,  53  cents  per  dozen ;  roasting 
chickens,  28  cents  per  lb.  alive ;  38  cents 
dressed.  At  Thanksgiving  time  live  tur¬ 
keys  sold  here  at  40  cents  and  dressed 
at  from  47  to  50  cents.  Ducks,  20  to  25 
cents  live  weight.  There  are  many  tur¬ 
keys  in  the  country  yet,  as  the  reports  of 
expected  low  prices  for  Thanksgiving 
scared  off  many  farmers  who  usually 
ship  at  that  time. 

The  milk  supply  is  short  owing  to 
cows  going  on  dry  feed,  and  butter  is  also 
scarce  at  50  cents  per  lb.  Guernseys 
and  Jerseys  are  in  demand,  good  tuber¬ 
culin  tested  cows  bringing  $100,  or  fresh 
cows  with  young  calf,  $150.  H.  E.  r. 

Caroline  Co.,  Md. 


With  only  a  small  payment  you 
can  at  once  put  this  engine  to  work 
saving  money  and  labor. 

Think  of  the  hundreds  of  jobs  on 
the  farm,  in  the  home  or  shop  which 
you  can  do  by  power  with  only  a 
little  Gasoline,  Kerosene  or  Gas  Oil. 

Easy  For  You  To  Own 

Hew  Low  Prices — Big  Savings — Factory-to-User  Plan 

_ WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  4 

f  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
6899  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Write  Today  For  3i&  New  JBOOK.  FREE 


LIFETIME 
GUARANTEE 


ALL  SIZES 
AND 
STYLES 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Size:  3  x  6— Glazed 

m  .  $2.95 

1%  .  .  $3.65 

3  or  5  Rows  of  Glass 

Open  if  you  wish. 

-lear  White  Pine  -  Hardwood  Cross  Bar 

Buy  Goods  Direct  from  Our  Mills. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
BEMIS  ROAD  FITCHBURG,  MASS. 


r\0  you  realize  that  synthetic  nitrogen 
— nitrogen  from  the  air — has  brought 
about  sensational  improvements  in  fertil¬ 
izers  ?  Get  the  facts — amazing  NEW  facts 
—about  this  new  concentrated  fertilizer. 


—the  new,  air-nitrogen,  complete  fertilizer— con¬ 
tains  three  to  five  times  as  much  plant-food  as  fertil¬ 
izers  of  the  usual  analysis.  It  has  60%  actual,  avail¬ 
able  plant-food— 15%  nitrogen  (18.2%  ammonia), 
30%  phosphoric  acid  and  15%  potash.  Because  of 
this  concentration,  the  plant-food  in  Nitrophoska 
costs  less  per  pound.  One  bag  goes  as  far  as  several 
bags  of  regular  fertilizer.  There  is  less  weight  to  haul ; 
fewer  bags  to  lift;  less  bulk  to  apply. 


SYNTHETIC 

NITROGEN 

Nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  world’s  annual 
supply  of  nitrogen  now 
comes  from  the  air. 
Converted  into  mixed 
fertilizer  of  average 
nitrogen  content,  it 
wouldrequire  1,500,000 
freight  cars  of  15  tons 
each,  making  a  train 
over8,000mileslong,  to 
transport  the  product. 


TZ 

instead  1 
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You  get  60  pounds  of  plant -food  in  every  hundred 
pounds  of  Nitrophoska — not  12  to  20  pounds  as  in  most 
fertilizers.  Y ou  save  60  to  80  percent  of  the  hauling,  lift¬ 
ing  and  applying.  Furthermore,  the  plant-food  is  in  bal¬ 
anced  ratio,  suitable  for  corn,  potatoes,  vegetables  and 
most  other  crops— readily  available  for  quick  starting, 
continuous  feeding  and  vigorous  growth.  And  it  is  safe. 
Ask  your  County  Agent,  Experiment  Station,  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  or  your  favorite  Farm  Paper  about  Nitro¬ 
phoska.  Write  to  us  today  for  free,  illustrated  booklet. 
Just  use  the  coupon  below.  Mail  it  NOW — don’t  delay. 

Any  progressive  fertilizer  dealer  will  obtain 

Nitrophoska  for  you.  Consult  your  dealer. 


SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  Room  1761 
Please  send  me  your  illustrated  booklet  with  complete  information  about  Nitrophoska. 

My  dealer's  name  is _ _ _ 

His  post-office  is _ 

My  name  is  .... _ _ _ 

My  post-office  is _ _ _ _ 


State _ 


State.., 


SYNTHETIC 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WITH  this  issue,  the  last  number  of  the  old 
year,  we  desire  to  express  to  our  readers,  sub¬ 
scribers  and  friends,  our  appreciation  of  their 
patronage,  encouragement  and  helpfulness  during 
the  year  1928.  The  sum  total  of  little  voluntary  acts 
is  more  helpful  than  the  individuals  performing 
them  can  well  imagine.  The  evidences  of  them 
reach  us  in  countless  ways.  They  consist  of  kindly 
words  for  the  paper  spoken  to  a  neighbor,  of  a  sub¬ 
scription  sent  for  a  friend  or  newcomer  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  a  word  of  confidence  when  and  where 
it  is  needed.  It  comes  direct  in  a  bit  of  information, 
in  a  comment,  in  a  suggestion,  and  no  less  valuable 
in  a  correction  of  an  error  or  in  a  kindly  and  help¬ 
ful  criticism.  Occasionally  advertisers  send  us  an 
extract  from  a  subscriber’s  letter  indicating  trust 
in  them  because  of  his  confidence  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
which  publishes  the  advertisement.  All  of  these 
things  and  more,  much  of  which  never  can  come  to 
our  attention,  accumulate  a  force  which  helps  make 
a  paper  that  could  not  possibly  be  produced  or  main¬ 
tained  without  the  sentiment  back  of  them.  We  can¬ 
not  thank  this  multitude  of  friends  personally  and 
privately,  and  so  at  this  time  of  universal  good  will, 
we  wish  to  acknowledge  the  service  and  friendship, 
and  to  express  appreciation  of  them. 

For  ourselves  we  have  the  one  purpose  wdtich  has 
actuated  the  present  management  of  the  paper  for 
forty-odd  years.  That  purpose  is  to  advance  the 
best  interests  of  agriculture  and  to  increase  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  comforts  and  happiness  of  the  farm 
home.  So  with  thankful  hearts  for  the  gifts  and 
friendships  of  the  past  we  close  the  work  of  the 
old  volume  and  face  ■with  confidence  and  hope  the 
new  tasks  before  us.  We  shall  give  it  the  best  that  is 
in  us,  and  extend  to  all  a  heartfelt  wish  for  a  Happy 
and  Prosperous  New  Year. 

* 

Y  FEEDING,  showing  and  selling  a  Hereford 
steer  calf,  the  12-year-old  son  of  an  Iowa  farm¬ 
er  has  come  into  possession  this  year  of  about  $9,000 
in  cash.  On  its  merits  his  “baby”  beef  won  the 
grand  championship  at  the  late  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition  in  Chicago,  and  sold  at  auction 
for  $7  a  pound.  Probably  no  other  farm  boy  of 
Clarence  Goecke’s  age  ever  has  acquired  so  great  a 
sum  in  so  short  a  time.  Some  other,  however,  by  do¬ 
ing  the  same  kind  of  work  a  little  better,  may  re¬ 
ceive  a  greater  recognition,  in  terms  of  money,  for 
honors  and  prizes  in  this  age  of  America  are  on  a 
scale  undreamed  of  by  farm  boys  of  50  years  ago. 
But  it  has  always  been  an  honor  for  a  farm  boy  to 
do  well  any  task,  however  humble,  that  he  set  his 
hand  to,  and,  in  the  long  run,  the  discipline  and 
training  thereby  received  always  pay  in  self-respect¬ 
ing  manhood  and  money  as  well.  Every  American 
boy  today  can  learn  to  do  something  well  that  is 
worth  doing,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  a  use¬ 
ful,  honorable  life.  Goec-ke  is  not  so  much  a  lucky 
boy  as  a  hard,  patient,  thoughtful  worker.  His 
notable  achievement  and  the  money  that  went  with 
it  would  start  many  a  lad  in  the  wrong  direction. 
We  rejoice  to  add  that  there  is  ground  for  the  belief 
that  young  Goecke’s  success  promises  the  better  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  continued  useful  life. 

* 

THE  National  Potato  Conference  at  Chicago, 
early  in  December,  made  half  a  dozen  recom¬ 
mendations,  most  of  them  nothing  but  endorsements 
of  measures  already  under  discussion,  such  as  tariff 
increase,  licenses  for  dealers,  strict  grade  regulation. 
Possibly  the  most  interesting  idea  was  a  suggested 
cut  of  10  to  20  per  cent  in  potato  acreage.  Some 
such  reduction  is  likely  to  take  place  anyhow  after 
one  of  the  most  unprofitable  potato  seasons  on 


record.  Some  old-timers  are  likely  to  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  they  can  plant  as  many  potatoes  as  usual, 
perhaps  more,  and  depend  on  other  people  to  carry 
out  the  reduction.  Talk  in  the  producing  sections 
now  hints  strongly  of  lighter  planting.  The  poor 
demand  for  seed  potatoes  points  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion,  likewise  the  early  reports  from  southern 
potato  districts.  Even  a  10  per  cent  cut  in  the  potato 
acreage,  with  an  average  season,  should  put  the 
potato  growers  in  line  for  little  profit,  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  perhaps  much  like  that  of  the  1927  season. 

* 

HERE  is  excellent  farming  on  Rhode  Island, 
particularly  in  the  line  of  garden  truck  and 
fruit.  While  at  the  Farm  Bureau  meeting  last  week, 
we  learned  of  one  gardener  who  was  formerly  in 
an  automobile  factory,  where  everything  was  done 
like  clockwork  in  time  and  method.  He  spent  a 
dozen  years  at  this  work,  and  the  idea  of  system 
became  so  ingrained  that  it  works  out  in  perfection 
of  vegetable  finish  to  a  surprising  degree.  Last  year 
his  cauliflowers  brought  nine  dollars  per  dozen — not 
all  but  a  great  many — and  were  easily  worth  it  when 
compared  with  the  common  run  of  such  produce. 
One  might  say  that  system  will  be  of  little  account 
when  adverse  weather,  which  often  troubles  the 
farmer,  is  considered.  But  this  man  handles  even 
the  exigencies  of  weather  with  less  hindrance  than 
those  of  his  neighbors,  who  were  not  trained  in  as¬ 
sembling  automobile  parts.  Quite  likely  there  is 
“something  in  the  man”  also,  as  well  as  his  pre¬ 
vious  training. 

* 

MAN  prominently  identified  with  the  fertilizer 
industry  recently  suggested  in  a  speech  that 
the  “plant  food”  industry  would  be  a  much  better 
name  for  it.  Many  years  ago  the  question,  “What’s 
in  a  name?”  was  seldom  discussed,  as  it  now  is, 
from  a  financial  or  trade  viewpoint.  Today  success 
or  failure  may  lurk  in  a  word  that  is  widely  adver¬ 
tised.  To  most  people  the  word  “fertilizer”  means 
a  mixture  of  unclean,  waste  products.  “Plant  food” 
as  a  word  not  only  is  less  suggestive  of  the  origins 
of  the  substances  that  compose  fertilizers  but  sounds 
better  and  specifically  indicates  the  use  for  which 
they  are  intended.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  speaker’s 
argument.  “Plant  food”  could  be  further  justified 
as  a  substitute  because  the  cleaner  materials  and 
improved  formulas  now  used  in  this  industry  de¬ 
serve  a  better  word. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  who  served  as  Commission¬ 
er  of  Agriculture  for  New  York  State  from  1912 
to  1915,  died  at  his  home  near  Penn  Yan,  Yates 
County,  on  Saturday,  December  13.  He  was  74  years 
old,  and  had  been  in  ill  health  for  two  years.  Mr. 
Huson  was  a  native  of  Yates  County.  In  addition 
to  his  service  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  he 
served  as  State  Fair  Commissioner  from  1892  to 
1893.  He  served  as  District  Attorney  of  Yates 
County,  attorney  for  the  village  of  Penn  Yan,  and 
member  of  the  village  board  of  education.  It  was 
as  head  of  the  State  Agricultural  Department  that 
we  best  knew  him.  We  were  especially  impressed 
with  his  concern  for  the  interests  of  agriculture  and 
his  sincere  purpose  to  make  the  department  help¬ 
ful  to  the  individual  farmer.  He  was  appointed 
Agricultural  Commissioner  by  Governor  Dix,  was 
reappointed  by  Governor  Glynn,  and  retired  under 
Governor  Whitman.  He  was  a  man  of  quiet  dis¬ 
position  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  a  large  circle 
of  friends. 

* 

HECKS  coming  in  rather  than  going  out,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Reynolds  on  page  1570,  is  a 
pleasant  farm  experience  when  we  can  have  it  that 
way.  Such  things  do  not  just  happen,  and  there  is 
no  certainty  that  they  will  occur  even  though  the 
farmer  uses  all  of  his  skill  and  industry  to  the  limit. 
It  is  easy  to  read  between  the  lines  of  those  45 
years  at  farming  that  Mr.  Reynolds  has  known 
downs  as  well  as  ups.  A  point  in  his  article  spe¬ 
cially  worth  thinking  about  is  that  “the  safest  dol¬ 
lars  are  right  on  a  man’s  own  place,”  rather  than 
in  outside  speculation,  and  that  those  “empires”  of 
farm  land  in  our  own  acreage,  are  “crying  for  ani¬ 
mals  to  grow  good  meat  and  wool.” 

* 

HE  Imperial  Fruit  Show,  at  Manchester,  Eng¬ 
land,  was  held  the  latter  part  of  October  this 
year.  The  American  fruit  specialist  in  Europe  states 
that  the  two  outstanding  features  of  this  year’s  show 
were  the  splendid  exhibition  of  English-grown  fruit 
and  the  excellency  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Em¬ 
pire  Marketing  Board  carried  their  message  of  buy¬ 
ing  Empire  foods  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
This  means  that  the  British  market  is  going  to  he 
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made  more  difficult  for  American  growers,  particu¬ 
larly  since  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa 
have  made  tremendous  strides  in  fruit  production 
in  recent  years.  There  is  every  indication  that  these 
parts  of  the  Empire  will  continue  to  increase  their 
output  along  this  line. 

* 

A  friend  of  mine  has  an  apple  orchard  planted  last 
Spring,  and  now  in  rye  and  vetch.  He  wonhl  like  to 
seed  to  Alfalfa  and  feed  it  off  with  hogs,  adding  corn  to 
fatten.  The  greatest  obstacle,  apparently,  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  trees  from  the  hogs,  without  so  great  an  ex¬ 
penditure  as  to  make  it  unprofitable.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  fertility,  and  of  success  with  the  hogs,  it  looks 
all  right.  What  can  readers  tell  us  about  it? 

Lucas  Co.,  Ohio.  w.  w.  F. 

E  HAVE  pastured  orchards  in  this  way  with¬ 
out  any  damage,  but  have  seen  cases  where 
the  trees  were  seriously  injured.  Hogs  sometimes 
get  the  habit  of  stripping  bark  from  trees.  Perhaps 
there  is  something  about  the  taste  of  the  bark  that 
they  crave  at  times.  This  is  a  case  where  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  of  readers  will  be  much  ap¬ 
preciated. 

ik 

What  is  your  experience  with  the  national  egg  week? 
Do  you  think  that  egg  consumption  is  improved?  We 
are  producing  only  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  eggs  re¬ 
quired  and  are  importing  one-third  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  We  are  not  trying  to  buy  more  hens  but  to  get 
better  ones  and  keep  them  better.  e.  d. 

HIS  is  from  a  reader  at  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
who  has  seen  advertisements  of  our  various 
trade  weeks,  such  as  egg  week,  apple  week,  etc.  So 
far  as  we  know,  there  are  no  attempts  to  make 
statistics  of  the  results  of  these  various  sales  weeks. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  all  have  an  effect 
either  at  the  time  or  later  in  enlarging  consumption. 
What  our  friend  says  about  the  efforts  in  his  coun¬ 
try  to  “get  better  hens  and  keep  them  better,”  is, 
however,  highly  practical  procedure,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  result. 

* 

“I’m  in  a  bad  state  of  mind  about  this  matter.” 

HIS  was  the  expression  used  by  a  man  who  was 
recently  telling  us  about  something  that  was 
perplexing  him.  Doubtless  most  of  us  know  just 
about  what  the  man  meant  by  being  in  a  “bad 
state  of  mind” — a  sort  of  helpless  worriment  which 
was  not  getting  him  anywhere  in  solving  the  prob¬ 
lem — running  around  the  question  in  circles  and  be¬ 
coming  giddy  with  the  motion.  Setting  one’s  foot 
down  firmly  and  “keeping  a  stiff  upper  lip,”  as  the 
expressive  old  saying  ran,  about  such  matters,  some¬ 
times  helps.  But  there  is  another  possibility  from 
this  “bad  state  of  mind.”  Students  of  psycho¬ 
therapy  tell  us  that  it  may  bring  serious  physical 
results — a  real  poisoning  of  the  system.  Trifling 
with  one’s  mentality  is  dangerous  practice. 

* 

IF  YOU  have  found  a  commission  man  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  or  any  other  large  city,  who 
is  handling  efficiently  the  line  of  produce  grown  in 
your  locality,  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  pass  the  news 
on  to  your  neighbors.  This  is  particularly  true 
where  many  small  shipments  are  sent.  Some  well- 
meaning  and  reputable  dealers  will  not  pay  much 
attention  to  small  lots.  They  are  cleared  out  as 
quickly  as  possible,  for  whatever  they  will  bring. 
We  have  seen  how  this  works  a  great  many  times. 
Buyers  start  beating  down  the  price  at  once  as  job 
lots,  and  the  commission  man  is  quite  helpless,  un¬ 
less  that  lot  of  produce  has  special  merit  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  quality,  which  are  determining  price  fea¬ 
tures.  Where  several  neighbors  join  in  shipment, 
the  bulk  makes  an  amount  worth  while  handling, 
and  a  matter  of  pride  at  both  shipping  and  selling 
ends. 

=k 

I  am  grateful  to  the  one  who  first  sent  in  my  name, 
and  then  to  you  folks  for  all  the  real  joy  I.  get  out  of 
your  friendly  paper.  Each  week  I  am  eager  for  its 
news.  Greetings  to  all.  s.  D. 

New  York. 

HIS  is  truly  a  message  of  good  will,  and  is 
passed  on  to  all  of  our  other  friends  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  family. 


Brevities 

It  is  reported  that  the  Navy  Department  recently 
bought  18,200  lbs.  of  reindeer  meat,  fresh  and  canned, 
for  Christmas  use  in  forts  and  warships. 

They  were  picking  pansy  blossoms  in  Northern  New 
Jersey  Dec.  18,  but  that  is  no  sign  that  Spring  is  just 
around  the  corner.  Don’t  starve  the  woodpile. 

Green  peas  of  fine  quality  were  noted  in  the  New 
York  market  by  the  middle  of  December.  California 
sends  good  ones.  It  is  not  specially  encouraging  to 
eastern  growers  of  canning  peas. 

A  report  comes  from  Tara,  Ontario,  of  a  case  where 
poultry  thieves  stole  12  turkeys,  but  dropped  a  purse 
containing  $200  near  the  henhouse.  The  farmer  feels 

that  his  turkeys  topped  the  market  in  price. 
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Farm  Relief  Must  Go  Farther 

ACCORDING  to  newspaper  dispatches,  Governor 

John  Hainmill  of  the  State  of  Iowa  has  adopted 

* 

one  of  the  important  provisions  of  the  “farm  relief’' 
plan  suggested  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  He  proposes  to 
erect  grain  storage  elevators  so  that  surplus  wheat 
in  the  Middle  West  could  be  stored  and  released  as 
needed  for  either  domestic  consumption  or  for  ex¬ 
port.  The  Federal  government  would  supply  the 
funds  for  building  the  elevators,  and  the  money 
would  be  repaid  to  the  government  from  storage  fees 
on  the  grain.  This  is  consistent  with  provisions  of 
the  plan  we  have  suggested,  but  the  Governor  limits 
it  to  grain,  and  moreover  he  would  fix  the  location 
of  the  storage  houses  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers  and  on  the  upper  Great  Lakes,  apparently 
with  a  purpose  to  make  a  waterway  system  of 
transportation  essential  to  a  national  farm  market¬ 
ing  plan. 

The  stressing  of  local  needs  for  a  farm  relief 
plan,  however,  is  sure  to  defeat  any  comprehensive 
national  plan.  Storage  of  grain  at  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  points,  and  the  issuing  of  storage  certificates 
for  the  purpose  of  using  them  as  collateral  for  bank 
loans,  is  an  essential  feature  of  any  national  farm 
marketing  plan;  but  if  every  State  or  region  is  to 
urge  on  Congress  a  separate  plan  of  its  own,  no 
plan  of  a  national  character  is  likely  to  be  adopted. 
The  important  thing  is  to  adopt  a  comprehensive 
plan  broad  enough  in  scope  to  serve  every  section  of 
the  country  and  every  farmer,  rich  or  poor,  big  or 
small,  no  matter  where  located  or  whatrhe  produces. 
The  opening  of  waterways  and  ship  canals  for  trans¬ 
portation  is  a  project  in  itself.  The  farm  distribu¬ 
tion  problem  is  bigger  and  more  important.  It 
should  not,  in  our  judgment,  be  loaded  down  in 
advance  with  responsibility  for  any  of  the  proposed 
water  routes. 

No  plan  would  be  complete  or  successful  without 
storage  facilities  for  grain  and  other  products;  but 
storage  is  only  one  of  the  accessories  of  primary 
markets,  and  the  markets  with  storage  are  essential 
to  a  national  marketing  system.  The  storage  may 
not  always  be  located  in  the  markets.  The  location 
of  storage  houses  is  a  mere  detail.  As  a  provision 
for  a  local  need  in  a  national  bill  Governor  Ham- 
mill’s  plan  is  in  the  main  a  proper  suggestion;  but 
as  reported  it  is  not  comprehensive  enough  to  serve 
the  farmers  of  the  whole  country. 


Ohio  Grange  Discusses  Plan 

Ohio  Grange  met  in  regular  session  on  December  11. 
Y'our  farm  relief  plan  was  presented,  and  a  great  deal 
of  interest  was  manifested  by  the  different  members, 
resulting  in  a  very  interesting  discussion.  The  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  among  our  members  seemed  to  be 
that  the  key  to  the  situation  hinged  on  the  first  three 
propositions  of  your  proposal,  namely  : 

1.  To  enact  a  Federal  law  to  authorize  a  national 
system  for  the  distribution  and  sale  of  agricultural 
products  under  the  control  and  direction  of  farmers 
themselves. 

2.  To  establish  a  chain  of  primary  farm  produce  mar¬ 
kets  to  determine  prices  and  stabilize  market  conditions. 

3.  To  make  tariff  on  agricultural  products  high 
enough  to  keep  foreign  products  out  and  protect  the 
home  markets  for  our  home  farmers. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  this  matter 
was  referred,  I  am  conveying  to  you  the  fact  that  our 
Grange  took  a  decided  interest  in  this  matter  and  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Ohio.  VERNE  E.  DIFFERD. 


Relief  for  Dairy  Farmers 

IN  A  RECENT  address  to  a  Dairymen’s  League 
meeting  in  Binghamton,  Israel  T.  Deyo,  a  prom¬ 
inent  Broome  County  attorney  and  former  member 
of  the  State  Legislature,  spoke  with  feeling  and 
earnestness  of  the  dairy  situation  of  the  State.  He 
referred  to  the  fact  that  Governor  Roosevelt  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  do  something  for  the  farmers  of 
the  State,  saying : 

My  suggestion  to  Governor-elect  Roosevelt  would  be 
this : 

Call  together  the  great  milk  distributing  agencies,  the 
big  middlemen,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  and  of  other  organizations  of  farmers; 
have  them  all  sit  down  around  the  table  together;  pre¬ 
sent  the  problem  to  them ;  tell  them  that  the  problem 
has  got  to  be  worked  out  constructively;  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  cannot  be  solved  by  continuing  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  dairyman  and  the  middleman ;  that  they  must 
get  together  upon  some  working  basis  by  which  the 
dairyman  can  realize  more  money  for  his  goods. 

Say  to  the  middleman,  that  if  he  is  unable  to  increase 
the  price  paid  to  the  producer  without  passing  the  ex¬ 
pense  over  upon  the  consumer,  if  there  is  no  other  way, 
then  he  must  pass  the  expense  on  to  the  consumer. 

I  would  go  further  than  that.  I  would  suggest  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  that  if  the  great  corporations  which  handle 
the  farmer’s  milk  would  not  be  reasonable,  he  would 
say  to  them  : 

“Unless  this  is  done,  I  shall  recommend  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  the  appointment  of  a  commission  similar  to  that 
which  has  the  control  and  oversight  of  public  utili¬ 
ties,  and  empower  that  commission  to  investigate  the 
cost  of  distribution  and  to  determine  whether  you  are 
not  reaping  an  exorbitant  profit  at  the  expense  of  both 
the  producer  and  the  consumer. 


“The  Public  Service  Commission  has  the  power  to 
regulate  the  rate  of  gas  and  electricity  and  freight  and 
passenger  transportation,  and  if  you  people  will  not 
voluntarily  do  the  thing  that  is  fair  and  reasonable  and 
equitable  in  your  dealings  in  the  matter  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  and  the  cost  of  the  distribution  of  a  necessity  of 
life,  I,  as  Governor,  will  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power 
to  put  you  under  the  control  of  a  public  agency  that 
will  compel  you  to  do  so.”  * 

I  have  faith  to  believe  that  if  the  proposition  were 
put  up  in  that  way  to  the  producers  and  the  middlemen, 
a  solution  could  be  worked  out  amicably  by  which. the 
interest  of  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer  would 
be  conserved  and  the  business  of  dairying  placed  on  a 
solid  financial  basis. 

This  platform  ought  to  elect  Mr.  Deyo  Governor 
of  the  State  any  time  he  would  consent  to  take  the 
job. 


The  Nuisance  of  Trespassing  Sportsmen 

As  a  R.  N.-Y.  fan  of  many  years  standing  I  am 
writing  you  for  advice  in  a  matter  which  I  believe  in¬ 
terests  many  of  your  readers. 

I  am  located  on  a  State  highway  about  30  miles  out 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  have  about  200  acres  located 
both  sides  of  the  road.  The  property  has  been  unoc¬ 
cupied  for  several  years,  and  is  rather  well  overgrown 
with  brush,  making  an  ideal  cover  for  birds  and  small 
game. 

I  am  not  a  hunter  and  do  not  have  any  sympathy 
with  the  sports  (?)  who  rig  themselves  up  in  a  uni¬ 
form  that  is  a  cross  between  a  Chicago  bandit  and  an 
army  rookie,  and  tramp  cross  lots  shooting  at  anything 
that  moves. 

Since  the  hunting  season  opened  I  have  spent  every 
Saturday  and  Sunday  chasing  these  hunters  (?)  from 
one  end  of  the  farm  to  the  other.  I’ve  been  abused, 
threatened  and  defied,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  “No  Hunting”  signs  on  both  sides  of  the  high¬ 
way  they  keep  on  coming. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  some  way  to 
keep  trespassers  off  your  property,  and  that  the  State 
or  country  authorities  should  help.  I  have  written  to 
the  local  game  protector,  but  have  had  no  reply. 

What  is  your  suggestion?  w.  H.  green. 

New  York. 

HEORETICALLY  the  present  law  authorizes 
the  prosecution  of  hunters  and  fishers  who  tres¬ 
pass  on  lands  which  are  “posted”  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  but  practically  this  law,  like  all  game  laws, 
is  for  the  privilege  of  the  hunter,  and  not  for  the 
protection  of  the  owner  or  his  property. 

There  is  no  more  reason  or  justice  in  the  public 
policy  that  authorizes  a  hunter  to  invade  private 
property  in  the  country  than  there  would  be  to  au¬ 
thorize  a  countryman  to  enter  the  sportsman’s  pri¬ 
vate  house  in  the  city,  walk  up  stairs  and  retire  in 
the  master’s  bed.  There  is  no  law  that  requires 
“no  sleeping”  signs  over  the  city  gates.  The  only 
practical  suggestion  we  can  make  is  to  repeat  what 
we  have  advised  for  years.  That  is  a  change  in  the 
game  law  that  would  make  it  unlawful  for  anyone 
with  a  gun  or  a  rod  to  trespass  on  country  property 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  Farmers  can 
have  this  change  in  the  law  when  they  set  out  to¬ 
gether  to  get  it. 


“The  Deserted  Village” 

NOT  so  long  ago  mules  “towed”  great  boatloads 
of  coal  along  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
from  Honesdale,  Pa.,  through  a  practically  level 
route  to  tidewater  at  Rondout  on  the  Hudson  River. 
Many  thriving  villages  sprang  up  at  intervals  along 
the  route  of  the  canal.  One  of  these  was  at  Phil- 
lipsport,  at  the  foot  of  the  western  slope  of  the 
Shawangunk  Mountains.  This  was  a  populous  and 
lively  village.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  first  Metho¬ 
dist  church  in  Sullivan  County,  almost  on  the  bor¬ 
der  line  of  Ulster.  This  church  continued  for  many 
years  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  conference.  For 
a  time  it  survived  the  abandonment  of  the  canal.  It 
yet  survives  other  economic  changes  in  this  region, 
but  the  Jewish  people  from  New  York  City  came  in, 
and  bought  up  the  homes  and  the  farms,  and  con¬ 
verted  them  into  homes  and  boarding-houses  for  Sum¬ 
mer  occupancy.  There  are  some  farms  left;  some 
good  and  well-tilled  farms,  but  the  principal  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  region  is  Summer  boarders.  The  houses 
are  closed  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year,  and  in 
December  it  is  a  bleak  spectacle  to  one  who  knew  it 
in  its  day  of  thriving  farm  and  village  activities. 
The  once-noted  Methodist  church  has  suffered  from 
the  change,  but  it  still  exists  with  greatly  diminished 
members,  but  its  pastor,  the  Reverend  Lewis  Piper, 
is  not  the  man  to  see  it  abandoned.  His  is  the  zeal 
that  overcomes  all  obstacles  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  office.  It  is  hard  to  keep  up 
church  enthusiasm  with  a  handful  of  church  mem¬ 
bers,  but  Brother  Piper  is  the  true  shepherd.  He 
is  the  patriarch  of  the  village.  There  are  three 
Granges  in  his  jurisdiction,  Spring  Glen,  Stoneridge 
and  Bloomingburgh.  Brother  Piper  is  active  in  all 
of  them,  and  sometimes  combines  all  of  them  in 
social  and  neighborhood  activities  and  festivities. 
In  this  neighborhood  service  he  knows  no  creed,  no 
race,  no  social  distinctions.  The  people  about  him 
irrespective  of  race,  religion  or  wealth,  are  the  sub¬ 


ject  of  his  ministrations  of  cheer  and  mercy.  He 
enjoys  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  members 
of  his  own  church,  but  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  the 
members  of  other  churches  who  are  most  emphatic 
in  expressions  of  admiration  and  friendship. 

Sixty-odd  years  ago  this  now  worthy  minister  and 
the  writer  were  boys  together  on  adjoining  farms, 
schoolmates  in  a  little  red  schoolhouse  at  the  cross¬ 
roads  in  the  town  of  Bethel  in  the  same  county,  in¬ 
timate  as  neighbors,  playing  in  each  other’s  homes, 
eating  at  each  other’s  tables  and  sleeping  in  each 
other’s  beds.  The  brightest  boy  in  the  school,  Lewis 
Piper  was  the  despair  of  the  dullards,  the  pride  of 
the  teacher  and  the  favorite  of  all.  His  father  was 
the  prominent  farmer  of  the  township  and  his  saint¬ 
ly  mother  the  angel  of  mercy  in  every  home  af¬ 
flicted  with  suffering  or  pain.  Many  of  his  school¬ 
fellows  are  worthy  citizens  of  their  native  county ; 
others  distinguished  themselves  in  foreign  fields. 
Some  acquired  wealth.  Rev.  Lewis  Piper,  the  most 
talented  of  them  all,  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
spiritual  service  of  others,  poor  in  worldly  goods 
and  rich  in  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  happy 
in  his  service  to  humanity  and  the  Divine  Master. 


A  Farm  Conference  By  Farmers  Only 

ON  December  5,  Mr.  E.  Clemens  Horst  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  made  an  address  before  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  is  worthy  of 
study  by  farmers  of  the  whole  country.  The  theme 
of  his  address  was  the  need  of  a  national  farmers’ 
conference  as  an  essential  preliminary  to  national 
farm  relief.  He  believes  that  it  is  only  through 
unity  of  all  farm  groups  that  farm  relief  will  be 
possible,  and  that  the  proposed  conference  should 
be  composed  wholly  of  farmers  whose  controlling 
business  is  farming.  Others  should  place  their  ex¬ 
perience  and  advice  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmers’ 
conference,  to  be  used  only  if  and  when  desired. 

He  believes  that,  with  a  tariff  high  enough  to  keep 
out  farm  products,  surpluses  of  all  kinds  would  be 
greatly  reduced  through  home  consumption  and  the  i 
exportable  surplus  would  cease  to  be  a  serious  dif¬ 
ficulty.  The  purpose  of  his  proposed  conference, 
however,  is  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  plan  by  farm¬ 
ers  themselves,  and  to  take  time  enough  to  make  a 
good  job  of  it. 


Last  One-room  School  Gone 

The  last  of  the  one-room  country  schools  in  Burling¬ 
ton  County,  N.  J.,  is  now  closed.  The  closing  of  this 
school  completes  the  program  of  State  and  educational 
authorities  begun  10  years  ago.  During  these  10  years 
68  one-room  schools  have  been  closed.  It  was  prom¬ 
ised  that  the  consolidated  school  plan  would  reduce  ex¬ 
penses  and  taxes,  but  the  cost  of  i*epairing  and  enlarg¬ 
ing  schools  and  building  new  ones  exceeds  $350,000,000. 
The  school  population  has  increased  from  14,000  to 
20,000  or  42  per  cent.  The  number  of  teachers  have 
increased  from  400  to  700,  or  75  per  cent.  Each  day 
86  busses  carry  5,000  children  to  and  from  schools  over 
150  routes.  The  mileage  during  the  year  is  estimated 
at  500,000.  The  cost  per  pupil  ranges-  from  $18.32  to 
$87.50.  The  total  cost  of  transportation  of  children  for 
the  county  is  $150,000  in  round  numbers.  If  New 
York  State  has  an  eye  to  expense,  let  it  beware.  With 
us  the  increasing  cost  of  State  roads  and  the  increased 
cost  of  schools  has  increased  taxes  enormously.  For¬ 
merly  this  farm  maintained  a  family  and  15  cows ;  now 
I  can  barely  rent  it  for  enough  to  pay  the  taxes.  P.  F. 

New  Jersey. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

Some  of  the  farmers  are  doing  Fall  plowing.  Very 
few  have  butchered  as  yet.  The  weather  has  been  too 
warm  to  keep  the  pork  well  for  fresh  meat,  and  that 
is  what  the  farmers  like  to  have  as  long  as  possible.  If 
they  butcher  after  freezing  weather,  the  meat  will  keep 
a  long  time  frozen,  and  fresh  meat  will  be  had  daily  for 
a  long  period.  One  farmerette  in  this  section  has  her 
extra  fowls  butchered  after  freezing’  weather ;  she  picks 
them,  cleans  them,  washes  them,  dries  them  well  after 
washing,  then  puts  each  fowl  into  a  clean  flour  or 
sugar  bag  of  cloth  by  itself,  ties  a  stout  cord  around 
the  bag  where  the  feet  are,  and  hangs  each  bag  in  the 
smoke-house  where  the  fowls  keep  frozen  as  long  as 
the  weather  keeps  cold.  It  is  handy  to  have  them  all 
ready  for  cooking  when  wanted. 

Several  farmers  buried  their  apples  and  potatoes  the 
past  week  in  pits.  That  is  quite  a  custom  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  They  dig  out  the  earth  about  a  foot  deep  or 
deeper,  depending  on  the  amount  of  potatoes  or  apples 
that  are  to  be  buried ;  they  line  the  pit  with  straw, 
cover  them  well  with  more  straw,  and  cover  the  straw 
with  earth  to  a  depth  of  about  a  foot  or  more.  They 
use  the  pits  for  the  Spring  supply  and  keep  enough  in 
the  cellars  for  use  during  the  Winter.  Native  Cob¬ 
bler  potatoes  are  selling  for  $2.25  for  180-lb.  sack. 

Local  growers  here  are  peddling  choice  onions  for 
$3.75  a  sack ;  pumpkins,  $1.50  for  small  sweet  kinds ; 
red  cabbage,  $3  for  100  lbs.,  and  white  Danish  cabbage, 
$2  per  100  lbs. ;  eggs,  72c  doz. ;  butter,  52e  lb.  Poultry 
buyers  are  more  plentiful  than  our  fowls  and  turkeys. 
They  are  paying  65c  at  door  for  turkeys ;  30c  for  ducks ; 
45c  for  broilers  per  lb. 

The  first  Columbia  County  poultry  show,  held  in 
Hudson,  Nov.  22  and  23,  was  a  great  success;  about 
600  exhibits.  Judging  was  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Hurd  of  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca.  Davidson  Bros, 
of  Niverville  were  awarded  the  silver  cup.  They  won 
several  first  prizes.  A  high  school  boy  of  Elizaville 
won  first  and  second  prize  in  opening  contest  in  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  cockerel  class.  c.  v.  H. 

Columbia  Co,,  N.  Y. 
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Arranged  By  Iva  UnoeY 


“Our  Page  Is  Writ  with  Christmas  Glee 
And  New  Year’s  Thoughts  of  You  and  Me.” 

Drawn  by  John  Mucha  (16),  New  York 

must  be  maintained  at  not  lower  than  65 
degrees  where  I  grow. 

It  was  Joel  Roberts  Poinsett  who 
brought  me  here  from  Mexico.  Now  can 
you  guess  my  name? — Adapted  from  Na¬ 
ture  Magazine. 


Drawn  by  Rena  Cook  (13), 
Pennsylvania 

MEMORY  VERSE 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  riddle  was, 
“a  pen,”  and  to  the  enigma,  “Plymouth 
Rock.” 


Enigma 


No.  1— 

My  first  is  in  teach  but  not  in  learn, 
My  second  in  flower  but  not  in  fern, 
Why  do  we  greet  thee,  O  blithe  New  My  third  is  in  laugh  but  not  in  cry, 


A  New  Year 


Year? 

Wbat  are  thy  pledges  of  mirth  and 
cheer? 

Comest,  knight  errant,  the  wrong  to 
right  ? 

Comest  to  scatter  our  gloom  with  light? 
Wherefore  the  thrill,  the  sparkle  and 
shine, 

In  heart  and  eyes  at  a  word  of  thine? 

Dost  promise  much  that  is  fair  and  sweet, 
The  wind’s  low  stir  in  the  rippling 
wheat, 

The  waves  soft  plash  on  the  sandy  floor, 
The  bloom  of  roses  from  shore  to  shore. 
Glance  of  wings  from  the  bowery  nest, 
Music  and  perfume  from  east  to  -west, 
Frosts  to  glitter  in  jeweled  rime, 

Blush  of  sunrise  at  morning’s  prime, 
Stars  above  us  their  watch  to  keep. 

And  rain  and  dew,  though  we  wake  or 
sleep ! 

“I  bring  you,  friends,  what  the  years 
have  brought 

Since  ever  men  toiled,  aspired,  or  thought, 
Days  for  labor  and  nights  for  rest ; 

And  I  bring  you  love,  a  heaven-born 
guest ; 

Space  to  work  in,  and  work  to  do. 

And  faith  in  that  which  is  pure  and 
true. 

Hold  me  in  honor  and  greet  me  dear, 

And  sooth  you’ll  find  me  a  Happy  Year. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


My  fourth  is  in  sell  but  not  in  buy. 

My  fifth  is  in  penny  but  not  in  dime, 

My  whole  we  gather  at  Christmas  time. 
— By  Frances  Drace  (12),  New  York." 


Drawn  by  Alice  Chew,  Neio  Jersey 

I  am  11  years  old  and  a  pupil  of  the 
Henry  Barnard  school.  As  1  am  sure 
you  like  birds  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what 
our  room  at.  school  did  for  their  Christ¬ 
mas.  We  selected  a  good-sized  tree  and 
set  it  up  in  a  corner  of  our  room.  Then 
we  brought  coarse  cheesecloth,  suet,  seeds 
and  twine.  We  melted  the  suet  and  mixed 
in  seeds.  This  mixture  was  put  in  molds 
and  hardened  into  cakes.  Suet  was  stuffed 
into  small  openings  in  the  pine  cones, 
and  it  was  also  put  in  bags  as  were  the 
seeds.  All  these  things  were  tied  on  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  and  after  the  tree 
was  trimmed  we  had  our  program  to 
which  we  had  invited  our  grown-up 
friends.  An  interested  member  of  the  Au¬ 
dubon  Society  helped  the  children  set  the 
tree  up  out  of  doors  where  the  birds 
could  find  it.  I  am  sure  the  birds  were 
very  glad  when  they  saw  the  tree  and 
tasted  of  its  offering.  I  hope  some  of  our 
readers  (I  have  long  been  a  reader  of 
Our  Page)  will  trim  similar  trees  for 
the  birds  in  their  neighborhood. — From 
Judith  Halliday  (11),  Rhode  Island. 


No.  2— 

My  first  is  in  white  but  not  in  black, 

My  second  in  rain  but  not  in  snow, 

My  third  is  in  pencil  but  not  in  paper, 
My  fourth  is  in  tree  but  not  in  blow, 

My  fifth  is  in  me  but  not  in  you, 

My  sixth  is  in  riddle  but  not  in  joke, 

My  whole  comes  this  month,  and  lasts 
awhile. 

— By  Naomi  Allender  (10), 
West  Virginia. 


Riddle 

Two  brothers  are  we, 

Great  burdens  we  bear, 

All  day  we  are  bitterly  pressed ; 
Yet  this  I  must  say — 

We  are  full  all  the  day, 

And  empty  when  we  go  to  rest. 

— By  Helen  Dodge  (13),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Evelyn  Youman  (13), 
New  York 

Dear  Friends :  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
my  pet  chipmunk.  His  name  is  Snippie. 
At  first  he  was  very  wild  and  would  bite 
me.  Now  he  eats  from  my  hand  and  lets 
me  pet  him.  This  picture  I  am  sending 
may  give  you  some  idea  of  him. — Evelyn 
Youmans  (13),  New  York. 


Dear  Iva  Unger :  Now  that  colder 
weather  is  coming  the  birds  are  coming 


Drawn  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (17),  New  York 


Drawn  by  John  Brannen  (10),  Georgia 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  puzzle  was 
“turkey.”  It  was  almost  too  easy,  was 
it  not?  We  would  like  to  know  just  how 
many  of  you  enjoy  these  puzzles,  if  you 
always  read  them,  or  if  you  usually  skip 
them9  Our  Page  contributors  have  al- 
most  ceased  to  furnish  Nature  Puzzles. 
Perhaps  this  is  due  merely  to  lack  ot 
encyclopedic  reference,  and  so  we  are 
asking  you  to  tell  us  just  what  you  think 
of  it  and  whether  you  would  consider 
Our  Page  well  balanced  if  Nature  Puz¬ 
zles  should  be  discontinued?  Another 
puzzle  follows :  . 

I  am  a  Christmas  plant  from  Mexico. 
About  a  hundred  years  ago  a  young 
South  Carolina  Congressman  traveling  in 
Mexico  brought  me  home  with  him  to 
show  his  friends,  and-  as  a  result  of  this 
I  became  widely  known  everywhere.  I 
was  actually  named  after  him,  although 
for  centuries  past  in  my  Mexican  home  I 
had  been  known  as  “Painted  Leaf”  or 
“Fire  Plant.”  I  am  exhibited  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time  chiefly  because  I  carry  out  the 
holiday  color  scheme,  a  rich  bright  red 
against  dark  green. 

I  have  always  wanted  to  correct  the 
impression  most  people  have  that  it  is  my 
flowers  which  carry  the  flaming  red 
tint  so  much  desired  at  Christmas  time. 
My  flowers  are  not  conspicuous,  are  hard¬ 
ly  noticed.  It  is  the  leaves  about  them 
on  the  floral  axis,  or  the  bracts,  as  they 
are  called,  which  turn  red  at  flowering 
time  and  excite  admiration.  Although 
there  is  one  of  my  varieties  which  may  be 
grown  from  the  seed  out  of  doors,  and 
which  flowers  in  the  early  Fall  with 
leaves  that  turn  red,  florists  are  far 
more  interested  in  the  hothouse  type, 
which  is  grown  from  the  old  stock,  and 
which  has  a  single  or  double  leaf.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  I  am  a  tropical 
plant  and  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  rigors 
of  a  northern  Winter.  The  temperature 


On  Horseback 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  This  is  my  first 
trial  at  writing  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Isn’t 
Our  Page  just  grand?  My  parents  have 
taken  it  for  years.  I  am  sending  you  a 
photo  of  my  horse  Dolly  and  me.  How 
many  of  you  have  heard  of  Mark  Twain? 
I  live  near  his  home. — Martha  Terwil- 
liger  (11),  New  York. 


New  Hampshire  in  Winter 
Dear  Friends :  I  am  five  years  old.  I 
am  in  New  Hampshire  for  a  visit.  We 
have  oxen  to  draw  wood  and  sap.  I  like 
to  dig  in  the  snow,  so  here  is  my  picture. 
I  wrote  this  letter  myself.  From  Charles 
Gibbs,  New  Hampshire. 


m  I  '  •  *  *  '■* 


A  Pennsylvania  School  Girl 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls  :  I  had  been  won¬ 
dering  for  the  last  few  months  why  I  al¬ 
ways  found  my  brother  reading  The  R. 
N.-Y.  lately,  But  today  I  picked  up  a 
current  issue,  and  as  a  result  was  nearly 
late  for  school.  Am  enclosing  a  snap¬ 
shot.  May  I  hear  from  some  of  those 
who  read  Our  Page? — Jane  Maynard 
(15),  Pennsylvania. 


Robert  With  His  Sled 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  eight  years 
of  age,  and  am  sending  a  picture  of  my¬ 
self.  It  is  taken  by  some  small  balsams. 
I  get  the  wood  nights,  and  like  to  go  fish¬ 
ing.  I  have  never  caught  any  wood¬ 
chucks.  From  Robert  Northrup  (8),  New 
York. 


closer  to  our  houses  and  I  hope  that  none 
of  Our  Page  readers  are  neglecting  to 
feed  our  feathered  friends.  Nuthatches 
and  chicadees  like  suet  hung  in  trees, 
and  nuthatches  like  nut  meats.  Snow 
birds  (juncoes,  tree  sparrows,  snow¬ 
flakes)  are  very  fond  of  crumbs  and  hay¬ 
seed.  And  the  bold  bluejay  keeping  a 
wary  eye  on  the  house  will  often  visit 
one’s  dooryard  in  search  of  a  stray  grain. 
Sometimes  the  Bob  White’s  larder  gets 
empty,  and  then  he  appreciates  a  handful 
of  mixed  grains  in  a  sheltered  corner. 
Some  people  leave  a  shock  of  corn  for 
their  convenience.  It  makes  a  good 
shelter  on  a  snowy  day,  and  a  fine  feed¬ 
ing  place. 

Merry  Christmas — Bee  Bee  Gee,  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Drawn  by  Rena  Cook  (13), 
Pennsylvania 


Kind  Lady :  “If  I  give  you  a  piece  of 
pie,  you  won’t  come  back  again  will 
you?” 

Tramp :  “Lady,  you  know  your  pies 
better’n  I  do.” — Sent  by  Frances  Wolf 
(18),  New  York. 


The  Prisoner :  “There  goes  my  hat ! 
Shall  I  run  after  it?” 

Policeman :  “What !  Run  away  and 
never  come  back  again?  You  stand  here 
and  I’ll  run  after  your  hat.” 


A  Georgia  Fireplace  at  Christmas 

I  love  an  open  fireplace  and  think 
there  is  nothing  so  cheery  and  bright  as 
a  wood  fire.  We  haven’t  a  fireplace  in 
our  kitchen  but  many  farm  homes  here 
have,  although  I  don’t  know  of  anyone 
who  cooks  on  one.  We  use  coal  grates 
and  wood  fireplaces  here  for  warmth.  A 
big  wood  fire  is  blazing  in  our  living- 
room  on  Christmas  morning  when  the 
children  rise  before  daylight,  somewhere 
about  5:30.  They  sit  on  the  floor  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  to  empty  their  stockings. 
All  this  time  Daddy  and  Mother  are 
standing  in  the  dark  dining-room  watch¬ 
ing  them.  Finally  they  come  into  the 
living-room  crying  “Christmas  gift”  and 
the  children  run  with  their  hands  full  of 
toys  to  show  what  Santa  Claus  left  them. 

After  breakfast,  when  the  children 
have  returned  to  their  treasures  in  the 
living-room  the  Negroes  on  the  farm 
come  to  the  house  one  or  two  at  a  time 
to  get  the  little  gifts  which  their  “white 
folks”  have  prepared  for  them.  Probably 
it’s  an  apron,  or  a  couple  of  handker¬ 
chiefs,  or  maybe  it  is  a  cake  or  fresh 
meat.  But  it’s  always  something,  and 
their  faces  are  full  of  smiles. 

After  dinner  the  family  gathers  in  the 
living-room  before  the  large,  cheery  wood 
fire,  and  are  joined  at  intervals  by  other 
relatives.  The  old  folks  talk,  and  the 
young  folks  play  the  phonograph,  the 
ukelele  and  guitar  and  sing  the  old  fa¬ 
miliar  Christmas  carols.  When  supper 
is  over  the  lights  are  taken  from  the 
living-room,  and  the  candles  on  the 
Christmas  tree  are  lighted.  Uncle  John 
calls  the  names  on  the  gifts  from  the 
other  relatives.  After  the  last  gift  has 
been  cut  from  the  tree  and  everyone  has 
shown  his  gift  to  everyone  else,  the 
lights  are  lighted  again.  The  young 
folks  roast  apples  and  marshmallows, 
parch  peanuts,  and  pop  corn  over  the  red 
coals  in  the  fireplace.  Fruits,  candies, 
nuts  and  other  goodies  are  also  passed 
around  and  we  all  play  games,  etc.,  un¬ 
til  about  10  o’clock. — By  Alice  Dorsey. 


The  Bedtime  of  the  Year 

The  ridge  road  slopes  off  westward  to  the 
dying  sun, 

Across  the  valley  come  the  cattl$  home¬ 
ward  one  by  one ; 

The  clouds,  banked  high  against  the  sun¬ 
set,  full  of  snow, 

Become  a  vast  gray  blanket  as  the  night 
winds  blow. 

Through  leafless  limbs  the  crimson  of  the 
bittersweet, 

Borders  the  wheel  tracks  of  the  road  to 
where  the  borders  meet ; 

The  giant  beech  left  naked  as  the  winds 
whip  by, 

Its  gray  arms  lifts  in  Winter  prayer  un¬ 
to  the  sky. 

A  clot  of  russet  oak  leaves  that  are 
doomed  to  stay, 

Upon  gnarled  branches  watch  their  weak¬ 
er  brothers  whirl  away ; 

The  long  bare  aisles  of  orchard  on  the 
windswept  hill, 

Lie  waiting  where  the  storm  king’s  hosts 
shall  drift  and  fill. 

The  weary  world’s  inert  and  prone  upon 
its  bed — 

The  long  year  done,  and  all  the  bedtime 
prayers  of  nature  said  ; 

Saddened  I  turn,  and  lo — a  wisp  of 
hickory  smoke ! 

A  light — and  bedtime  music  from  my  lit¬ 
tle  folk  ! 

— Walter  Greenough. 

Sent  in  by  Dorothy  Safford  (14),  N.  Y. 
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Nov.  1. — Beautiful  sunrise,  the  soft 
gray  shroud  of  dawn  broken  by  rosy  ear- 
mine,  the  trees  silhouetted  darkly  against 
it.  Then  the  day  itself,  blue  and  sun  gold, 
surely  Indian  Summer  like  in  the  mel¬ 
lowness  of  its  sunlight  and  breeze.  The 
leaves  that  changed  to  their  highest  beau¬ 
ty  around  October  15  are  now  withered 
and  brown,  but  1  ere  and  there  a  tree  re¬ 
mained  green  until  lately.  Busy  this 
A.  M.  Took  a  horseback  ride  this  after¬ 
noon. 

Nov.  29. — Thanksgiving  Day.  Clouds 
and  sunlight  this  morning.  Helped  pre¬ 
pare  dinner.  Cloudy  this  afternoon.  Took 
a  horseback  ride.  Had  a  dandy  time. 
There’s  just  lots  of  things  to  be  thankful 
for  if  one  considers. 

Dec.  1. — Cloudy  this  morning.  Did 
my  lessons  this  afternoon.  As  I  was 
coming  in  from  my  chores  this  evening 
the  sunset  was  brilliant  and  rosy  next 
the  horizon,  the  dark  leafless  trees  in 
dark  silhouettes  against  its  face.  The 
sky  was  a  lovely  color,  soft  blue-green  in 
the  west,  small,  pink  clouds  flying-  across 
it.  The  southwest  was  banked  with  soft 
rosy  lavender  clouds.  Then  the  night, 
of  cool  darkness  and  silver  stars. 

From  Elinore  Maser  (14),  Pennsylvania. 


Nov.  2. — The  It.  N.-Y.  came  today,  and 
I  did  not  expect  to  see  my  diary  print¬ 
ed,  but  it  was.  . 

Nov.  24. — I  baked  a  cake  this  A.  M. 
and  scrubbed  the  kitchen  this  P.  M. 

Nov.  26. — There  is  snow  on  the  ground 
today.  I  do  not  think  it  is  time  for  snow 
yet.  '  It  is  not  Thanksgiving  yet. 

Nov.  29. — The  weather  is  rainy  and 
snowy.  It  is  almost  Winter.  —  From 
Naomi  (10),  West  Virginia. 


N0V.  24. — The  train  awakened  me  this 
morning  when  it  whistled  for  the  cross¬ 
ing.  How  I  did  miss  the  birds  singing. 
We  appreciate  their  return  more  after 
their  absence.  Outside  the  snow  is  blow¬ 
ing  in  front  of  a  terrible  gale.  My  broth¬ 
er-in-law  brought  The  R.  N.-Y.  home, 
when  he  came  to  dinner  today. 

Nov.  25. — Rose  at  7  :30  to  find  it  still 
snowing.  Helped  take  care  of  the  baby 
and  listened  to  a  sermon  on  the  radio. 
Got  ready  and  was  brought  home  after 
exchanging  cars  about  half  way.  Roads 
are  very  slippery.  Ate  dinner  and  washed 
the  dishes.  Filled  the  lamps  for  eve¬ 
ning  and  then  found  a  place  by  the 
table  to  write  or  draw,  whichever  the 
mood  may  be.  So  here  I  am  writing  (or 
at  least  trying  to)  in  my  diary.  We  are 
not  going  to  get  supper  tonight  as  we 
had  dinner  late.  A  cup  of  coffee,  a 
sandwich,  and  you  (meaning  Our  Page). 
— From  Pearl  Lynn  (IS),  New  York. 


Nov.  20. — Got  up  this  morning  quite 
early.  Was  not  very  warm.  Took  care 
of  my  horse  and  chickens.  Then  ate 
breakfast.  After  breakfast  helped  my 
mother  with  the  dishes.  After  that  I 
practiced  my  music  lesson.  Then  I  went 
to  school.  After  school  a  gang  of  us  got 
together  and  rode  horseback.  Plad  a  lot 
of  fun. 

Nov.  22. — Got  up  quite  late.  A  nasty 
wet  morning.  Didn’t  get  a  chance  to  take 
my  music  lesson.  Rode  horseback  after 
school.  I  went  to  my  father’s  mill  and 
ordered  some  feed. 

Nov.  23. — Cold  here.  Snow  on  the 
mountains.  Looks  as  if  Winter  was 
here.  A  little  wind  started  up,  and  got 
worse.  At  night  it  was  bitter  cold.  It 
was  so  cold  that  I  didn’t  go  very  far  on 
horesbaek.  Helped  pick  a  chicken  to¬ 
night. — Louise  Dean  (14),  New  York. 


Nov.  20. — School  again.  Got  up  and 
did  my  daily  program  of  getting  break¬ 
fast  ready  by  6 :45  A.  M.  After  break¬ 
fast  I  did  the  dishes  and  got  to  school 
by  the  skin  of  my  teeth.  Had  a  bad  day 
in  school.  Came  home  and  whiled  away 
the  afternoon.  At  7  :50  P.  M.  spent  an 
hour  of  literary  reading  with  the  family. 

Nov.  21. — It’s  been  snowing  today  in 
large  flakes.  O  my,  but  it  was  cold  going 
to  school  this  morning.  I  about  froze 
my  fingers  and  toes.  Had  an  interesting 
day  at  school.  Had  to  drive  some  stray 
cows  from  the  school  yard.  Got  home 
from  school  and  found  The  R.  N.-Y. 
waiting  for  me.  Sat  down  and  spent  a 
happy  hour  with  my  friends  on  Our  Page. 
— From  Alice  Lilly  (13),  Massachusetts. 


Nov.  26. — I  got  up  this  morning  and 
put  on  my  clothes.  I  went  to  the  kitchen, 
washed  my  face  and  hands  and  then  ate 
breakfast.  Then  I  went  to  the  barn  and 
milked  old  “Pet,”  then  turned  her  out  in 
the  pasture.  I  then  went  to  the  house 
and  got  ready  to  go  to  school.  When  I 
got  there  my  teacher  had  a  fire  started, 
and  the  room  was  nice  and  warm.  When 
the  books  took  up,  we  played  ball  in  the 
yard.  We  did  the  same  at  noon  recess. 
After  school  I  went  on  a  little  picnic.  I 
had  a  good  time.  Then  I  went  home  and 
did  my  work  up,  and  now  I’m  writing  to 
you  all.  —  From  “The  Limit,”  North 
Carolina. 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


First  Snoic — By  Charlotte  Dolly  (15), 
New  York 


Home — By  Walter  Thayer, 
Massachusetts 


Self  Cartoon — By  Russell  Francke  (17), 
Michigan 


Drawn  hy  George  Pflegl  (17),  New  York 


Dream  Cookies 

Cream  *4  cup  butter  and  one  cup 
brown  sugar..  Add  one  well-beaten  egg, 
14  cup  rolled  oats,  2/3  cup  chopped  dates, 
1/3  cup  of  milk.  Sift  together  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  cinnamon,  nutmeg  and  1  y2 
cups  flour,  14  teaspoon  salt,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder.  Drop  from  spoon 
on  a  buttered  pan.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  about  35  minutes.  They  are  some¬ 
thing  you  can  serve  to  your  friends  when 
they  drop  in  around  Christmas  time. — 
From  Margaret  Gippert,  New  York. 


Bringing  Home  the  Yule  Log — By 
Elizabeth  Humphrey  (15), 

New  York 


The  Plum  Pudding — By  Stanley  Brown 
(16),  Nexo  York 


It  Beats  All — By  John  Much  (16), 
Nexo  York 


A  Nova  Scotia  Santa  Claus — By  Mary 
Patterson  (18),  Nova  Scotia 

Nut  Bread 

Dear  Friends :  I  am  much  interested 
in  cooking  and  always  try  each  recipe. 
As  I  was  looking  through  I  saw  the  re¬ 
quest  for  nut  bread.  This  is  our  favorite 
recipe.  I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck.  Take 
114  cups  lukewarm  water  and  in  it  dis¬ 
solve  one  yeast  cake,  14  cup  sugar,  14 
teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  shortening. 
Then  add  three  cups  flour  and  14  cup 
chopped  nuts.  Mix  thoroughly  and  let 
rise,  then  turn  into  buttered  bread  pans 
and  let  rise  again,  and  then  bake. — Velma 
Sayball,  Connecticut. 

Dear  Cooks :  In  the  last  issue  I  saw 
someone  wanting  a  nut  bread  recipe,  so 
I  am  sending  a  very  good  one :  Beat  one 
egg,  add  one  cup  of  sugar  and  beat  again. 
Then  add  four  cups  of  flour,  four  tea¬ 
spoons  of  baking  powder,  and  114  cups 
milk,  using  a  little  of  each  until  all  is 
used  up.  Then  add  114  cups  nut  meats, 
and  teaspoon  vanilla. — From  Frances 
Wolf  (18),  New  York. 


Drawn  hy  E.  N.  Hirsimaki  (17),  Ohio 

Optimist  and  Pessimist 


“The  cockeyed  world  is  all  gone  wrong,” 
The  Pessimist  did  cry. 

“The  world  is  at  its  very  best,” 

Was  the  Optimist’s  reply. 

I  wonder  in  which  class  are  thee, 

And  through  which  one’s  eyes  you  see. 
If  you  are  in  the  foxuner  stage, 

You’re  not  a  member  of  Our  Page. 
— M.  Roberts  (16),  New  York. 


Christmas  Without  Mother 

Ah,  yes ! 

’Tis  very  fine  to  stand  and  stare,  you ! 
When  O  !  I’m  feeling  lone  and  blue. 
’Twas  just  ten  years  ago  this  last  No¬ 
vember 

That  Mother  died.  And  I  remember 
The  lovely  things  that  she  could  make, 
And  all  the  goodies  she  did  bake ; 

Mother  was  tall  and  she  was  fair, 
Sparkling  blue  eyes  and  gold-red  hair ; 
Mother  was  glad,  Mother  was  happy. 
When  I  was  sad,  when  I  was  snappy. 
Mother  could  sing — the  loveliest  songs — 
The  cat’s  meow,  the  dinner  gongs. 

She  put  on  a  hat,  a  great  big  hat 
And  walked  through  the  fields  with  our 
cat ; 

She’d  swing  her  arms,  and  sing  her  tunes. 
To  all  the  new  and  blue  old  moons. 
Mother  was  witty  and  O!  so  clever, 

She  could  make  such  things !  And  whether 
’Twas  a  picture  frame,  or  a  goldfish  bowl, 
A  drawing  or  a  poem  like  Lowell — 

She  could  do  it.  Ah  yes ! 

’Tis  very  fine  to  stand  and  stare,  you — 
You  have  a  mother,  tried  and  true — 

I  haven’t.  — By  Grace  V.  Cullis  (17). 
Connecticut. 


The  Cunning  Wind 

I  wandered  through  a  garden  fair: 

I  heard  the  wind  a-sighing, 

I  saw  the  flowers  blooming  there, 

I  saw  the  birds  a-flying. 

And  everywhere  I  heard  the  wind, 

A  wind  so  gently  sighing, 

A  gentle  wind,  and  timid  wind, 

Forever,  ever  sighing. 

I  wandered  through  a  garden  bare — 

I  hear  the  wind  a-roaring ! 

I  saw  no  flowers  biding  there, 

I  saw  no  birds  there  soaring. 

But  everywhere  I  heard  the  wind, 

A  wind  so  wildly  groaning ; 

That  aw7ful  wind,  and  horrid  wind, 

Had  killed  the  flowers  while  l’oaming  ! 

No  more  that  trait’rous  wind  I  trust 
Who  made  the  birds  all  shun  me ; 

He  turned  the  helpless  flowers  to  dust; 
The  world’s  no  longer  sunny. 

For  o’er  it  all  I  hear  the  wind, 

A  wind  so  gently  sighing, 

An  untrue  wind,  deceiving  wind, 

Forever,  ever  lying. 

— By  Relumel  Dorwanor,  Maryland. 


Slipping  on  a  Slide 

High  glee  in  every  face, 

Ready  for  a  downhill  race. 

Skis  clatterin’  round, 

Sled’s  on  the  mound; 

One,  two,  three  and  away, 

Shouts  of  hurrah,  hurrah  ! 

But  oh,  the  glee  don’t  last, 

One  slippel  off ! 

He  went  too  fast. 

— By  Elizabeth  Hotchkiss  (12), 
New  York. 


Another  Christmas 

Lovely  snowtime’s  here  again, 

With  its  biting  cold, 

Wind  a-rushing  through  the  pine, 
As  in  days  of  old. 

Nodding  little  sleepy  heads 
In  the  early  dawn, 

Come  and  tumble  out  of  bed, 

This  is  Christmas  morn. 

— By  Sonia  Sabine,  Maine. 


Drawn  hy  Sally  Brown  (14),  New  York 

Our  Page  This  Month 


When  you  hold  Our  Page  in  your  hand 
this  month,  Clmstmas  will  be  past.  How 
nice  it  will  be  to  sit  down  by  the  fire  and 
visit  all  the  friends  of  Our  Page.  It 
seems  that  we  know  some  of  Our  Page 
contributors  very  well.  They  are  always 
so  pleasant,  so  generous  with  their 
sketches  or  poeti’y,  or  prose,  that  we  turn 
to  them  for  comfort  and  good  cheer.  If 
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I  should  ask  for  their  names,  how  quickly 
they  would  come.  But  the  fact  is,  no 
one  needs  to  be  told  which  ones  they  are. 

Even  you  and  I  can  recognize  great 
qualities  when  we  find  them.  What  we 
long  for  most  is  to  produce  them  in  our¬ 
selves.  It  is  very  hard,  and  many  times 
we  are  so  discouraged  that  we  give  up 
for  a  time  and  become  mean,  selfish,  and 
hard  to  live  with.  It  is  a  frightfully  mis¬ 
erable  condition,  and  people  sometimes 
end  their  lives  rather  than  continue  in  it. 

And  yet  there  is  a  key  to  all  the  things 
which  make  great  men  and  women.  We 
use  it  continually  on  Our  Page.  It  is 
called  “Working  For  Others.”  You  can¬ 
not  become  a  really  fine  person  without 
using  it,  for  the  big  door  of  Life  just  will 
not  open  without  it.  In  order  to  be  sure 
that  you  are  using  it,  you  have  to  forget 
self.  Sometimes  when  you  are  feeling 
mean,  slighted,  and  lonely  flash  out  and 
do  the  nicest  thing  you  can  for  someone. 
It  is  the  sure  cure.  And  when  you  see 
another  person  being  as  selfish  as  the  law 
allows  and  trampling  down  everyone  in 
his  path,  learn  to  diagnose  his  case,  and 
to  feel  sorry  for  him.  Try  the  key  on  him. 

Perhaps  Our  Page  is  not  internation¬ 
ally  known,  but  those  who  become  our 
contributors  are  in  the  way  of  becoming 
a  household  word.  The  way  that  Ben 
Franklin  used  is  as  good  as  it  ever  was. 

What  does  January  hold  for  us?  Sub¬ 
jects  like  the  dripping  of  icicles  in  a 
thaw,  an  ice-clad  bush  or  fence  post,  old 
Towser  plunging  through  deep  snow,  the 
boys  playing  checkers,  mother  turning 
pancakes,  a  little  one  blowing  soap  bub¬ 
bles,  the  fifth  grade  reading  class  in 
school — all  these  are  real  subjects,  fresh 
and  untried.  There  are  uncountable  others. 

We  hope  that  you  have  a  very  Merry 
Christmas,  and  we  wish  you  everything 
in  life  worth  having  this  New  Year. 
Send  all  contributions  before  the  fifth  of 
the  month  which  are  intended  for  Janu¬ 
ary.  Those  received  later  are  held  over 
but  are  always  welcome.  Address  Iva 
Unger,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver 


“Enclosed  you  will  find  my  two  ‘sor¬ 
rows’.  I  noticed  in  what  I  choose  to  call 
the  editorial  that  none  of  the  contributors 
had  sent  in  anything  telling  about  their 
sorrows  yet.  Maybe  they  haven’t  got  any — 
who  knows?  I  have  two  big  main  ones 
which  I  am  sending  in,  and  one  of  some¬ 
body  else — that  is  anybody  else.” — Grace 
Cullis  (17)-,  Connecticut. 

“I  greatly  regret  writing  this  letter  be¬ 
cause  February  will  conclude  my  contri¬ 
bution  as  a  regular.  My  stay  with  Our 
Page  has  been  a  pleasant  one,  and  at  this 
writing  I  have  before  me  my  first  success¬ 
ful  drawing,  printed  in  May  Page,  1925 — 
three  years  ago.  I  found  two  pages  from 
1923  among  them.  It  seems  that  I  could 
go  on  for  several  years  more,  but  as  we  go 
on  we  must  consider  our  successors.” 

“Was  very  glad  to  see  my  sketch  on 
Our  Page,  I  have  the  drawing  ink  now 
and  will  send  a  couple  of  sketches  in  ink. 
One  is  a  Santa  Claus.  I  thought,  since 
Christmas  is  nearly  here,  that  you  would 
want  drawings  representing  Christmas 
time.”  —  Mary  Patterson  (18),  Nova 
Scotia. 

“The  piece  that  ‘Skinny’  called  preach¬ 
ing  got  me  stirred  up,  and  I  have  decided 
to  write  a  letter.  I  lived  in  New  Jersey, 
but  now  I  live  in  a  Southern  State.  I 
will  try  to  get  some  more  people  to  write 
from  North  Carolina.  I  want  to  get  let¬ 
ters  from  the  boys  and  girls.” — From  Iva 
Robinson,  North  Carolina. 

“The  sketch  of  the  chicken  amazed  at 
the  duck  swimming  in  icy  water  is  just 
as  I  saw  our  ducks  having  a  good  time 
splashing  in  the  stream  which  is  all 
frozen  over  except  for  a  small  spot  on 
which  they  hold  their  fun,  and  several 
liens  looking  wonderingly  at  the  duck’s 
icy  bath.” — John  Mucha  (16),  New  York. 

“After  trying  several  times  to  draw  a 
picture  as  I  really  look,.  I  gave  up  in  dis¬ 
gust  and  drew  this.  Perhaps  it  is  a  bit 
exaggerated,  but  that  is  what  cartoons  are 
for.  I  would  like  to  see  poems  or  descrip¬ 
tions  illustrated  by  the  artists  of  Our 
Page.” — Russell  Francke  (17) ,  Michigan. 

“As  you  no  doubt  see,  I  have  done  my 
best  with  the  new-born  babe.  I  could  not 
get  that  desired  look  into  its  face,  but  I 
did  my  best.  I  have  tried  before  to  draw 
a  new-born  baby,  but  the  results  are  dis¬ 
couraging.” — Pearl  Lynn,  New  York. 

“I  have  a  new  saddle  horse,  and  am 
wondering  what  to  call  him.  He  is  a 
sorrel  and  has  white  feet  and  a  white 
stripe  down  his  face.  I  am  sending  a  pic¬ 
ture  with  some  evergreen  trees  in  it.” — 
Elizabeth  Humphrey  (15),  New  York. 

“I  am  12  and  this  is  my  first  letter  to 
Our  Page.  We  have  15  riding  horses  and 
four  cute  little  Scotch  ponies.  One  of 
them  is  white,  but  the  other  three  are  so 
much  alike  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  them 
apart.  Every  Sunday  night  and  Wednes¬ 
day  night  the  horses  have  hot  mash.  Some 
of  them  stand  on  their  hind  legs  and 
some  of  them  kick,  and  all  of  them  whinny 
when  they  get  impatient.” — Sally  Ham¬ 
mond  (12),  Rhode  Island. 

“Tajar  was  not  killed  but  sold  to  a 
wealthy  man  for  his  estate.  He  has  a 
fine  cage  and  a  dandy  mate.  That’s  a 
big  load  off  my  mind,  anyhow.” — Stan¬ 
ley  Brown  (16),  New  York. 


d  GREELlk  S  tv 

Drawn  by  Pearl  Lynn  (18),  New  York 


Dear  friends,  may  you  find  happiness 
Where’er  you  are  that  eve ; 

May  clouds  of  trouble  drift  away, 

For  cheerful  thoughts  to  leave". 

I  hope  you’ll  find  these  holidays, 

As  joyous  clear  through, 

As  though  your  friends  had  planned  it, 
Most  specially  for  you. 

By  Pearl  Lynn,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Barbara  Knowles  (17) 
New  York 


Mighty  blasts  of  wind  shook  the  little 
cabin  and  roared  in  the  chimney.  Old 
Jacques  Renee  sat  before  the  crude  stone 
fireplace  and  carefully  skinned  the  hide 
from  a  silver  black  fox.  It  was  a  full- 
prime  fur,  dark  and  lustrous,  the  silver 
shading  superbly  up  the  back  from  the 
hips,  the  tail  full,  and  tipped  with  a  sil¬ 
ver  brush.  With  a  last  flick  of  his  expert 
fingers  he  removed  the  pelt  and  laid  it  on 
the  stretching  board.  “It  will  bring  five 
hundred  dollars,  maybe  a  thousand,”  he 
mused.  Months  of  solitude  in  the  Arctic 
had  got  old  Jacques  in  the  habit  of  think¬ 
ing  out  loud. 

Every  Spring  he  made  the  trip  to  the 
fur-trading  post  on  Caribou  River  and 
sold  the  furs.  For  a  week  or  two  he 
stayed  at  the  post,  where  strong  spirits 
were  absorbed.  Then  back  again  into  the 
frozen  wastes. 

But  of  late  something  had  wrought  a 
sudden  change.  He  spent  very  little.  Let¬ 
ters  had  come  to  him  from  a  grand¬ 
daughter  in  New  York  City.  If  he  sent 
her  money,  it  could  only  be  guessed.  All 
that  was  known  was  that  he  didn’t  throw 
the  money  about  town  any  more.  But  the 
greater  mystery  was  how  he  had  come  to 
locate  her.  Tongues  wagged,  opinions 


Drawn  by  Stanley  Brown 


formed,  and  questions  were  asked,  but  old 
Jacques  remained  stolid,  giving  evasive 
answers,  saying  very  little.  Then  one  day 
a  friend  glimpsed  the  sketch  that  fell  from 
old  Jacques’  hands  as  he  shifted  a  mys¬ 
terious  well-worn  envelope,  and  it  was 
rumored  that  she  was  taking  lessons  in 
art  school. 

Makua,  the  Indian,  had  traveled  the 
frozen  wastes  and  brought  a  letter,  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  to  his  trap  line  in  the  Moose 
country.  Jacques  eagerly  scanned  the 
sheets,  as  he  had  done  for  many  nights ; 
perhaps  there  was  something  he  had 
missed. 

“Dear  Grandfather,”  it  read,  “Pride 
has  kept  me  from  admitting  it  even  to 
myself  before,  but  I  am  a  failure.  No  one 
will  buy  my  paintings  and  my  debts  loom 
over  me  like  a  huge  enveloping  cloud. 
Please — if  you  can — send  me  a  thousand 
dollars.  I  will  pay  off  the  staggering  sums 
I  owe,  and  use  the  remainder  to  come  to 
you  in  Canada.  I  can  cook,  you  see,  and 
will  be  glad  to  make  you  this  small  return. 

“I  believe  my  failure  is  due  to  lack  of 
inspiration.  How  can  anyone  be  inspired 
in  such  sordid  surroundings!  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  finding  true  inspiration  in  the 
unspoiled  panorama  of  the  northland. 
Please  answer  when  you  break  through 
to  the  post.  “Your  Joan.” 


Jacques  took  the  snow  shoes  from  the 
wall. 

“I  will  leave  for  the  post  tomorrow. 
The  stage  leaves  in  two  weeks  for  the 
railroad.  I  will  have  to  make  very  good 
time  to  cover  the  miles  from  here  to  the 
post.”  He  had  begun  to  repair  the  dam¬ 
age  sheet  ice  had  done  to  the  thongs. 
Then  suddenly  he  felt  a  draft  of  cold  air 
on  his  back,  and  whirled,  reaching  for 
his  rifle. 

A  harsh,  mean  voice  commanded,  “Hand 
over  those  furs  !”  Jacques  groaned  in  de¬ 
spair  as  he  handed  his  Winter’s  catch  to 
the  ugly  stranger,  who  backed  out,  keep¬ 
ing  Jacques  covered  with  an  automatic. 
The  old  trapper  watched  him  out  of  sight 
across  the  glittering  snowfields.  His  furs 
gone,  the  rifle  gone,  and  most  of  his  pro¬ 
visions.  Through  the  sharp  air  came  the 
scream  of  a  lynx,  while  high  in  the  sky 
huge  snowshoe  owls  flew  in  circles  in 
search  of  prey,  all  unseen  by  the  strick¬ 
en  old  man. 

Meanwhile  the  stranger  plodded  south, 
chuckling  over  the  trick  lie  had  played  on 
the  old  man.  He  shaded  his  eyes  from  the 
glare  and  peered  at  the  southern  horizon. 
Dark,  sullen,  storm  clouds  were  piling  up. 
To  the  east  he  saw  a  black  ridge,  a  spruce 
grove,  and  toward  these  he  headed. 

Being  a  stranger  in  the  region,  he  was 
unaware  of  the  Mad  River  hidden  beneath 
the  drifts — swirling,  menacing,  yet  so  hid¬ 
den  by  the  snow  that  the  roaring  was 
smothered.  And  then  the  crust  crumbled. 
The  stranger  screamed  as  he  plunged 
down  into  the  raging  waters.  Crying 
hoarsely  for  help,  he  tried  to  kick  off  the 
snow  shoes.  He  saw  a  partly  submerged 
log — a  last  hope.  His  fingers  clawed  it. 
They  held.  With  great  effort  he  dragged 
himself  out  of  the  torrent  which  endeav¬ 
ored  to  hold  him  in  its  grip.  Slowly, 
breathing  hard,  lie  slid  along  an  icy  trunk 
to  the  bank.  For  a  full  minute  he  lay,  his 
breath  coming  in  choking  gasps.  Shiver¬ 
ing  in  the  bitter  cold,  he  thrust  his  chilling 
fingers  into  an  inner  jacket.  Matches! 
He  must  have  a  fire. 

He  groaned  as  he  drew  out  the  packet. 
They  were  but  wet  pink  sticks.  No — here 
was  one  that  had  somehow  stayed  dry. 
Just  a  little  pink  sulphur-tipped  stick,  yet 
it  meant  life  to  him.  His  clothing  rattled 
like  wood.  He  tore  the  twigs  from  the 
spruce,  lit  the  match.  Even  as  he  did  it 
the  wind  swayed  the  branches.  Down 
fell  a  shower  of  snow — and  out  went  the 
match. 

Old  Jacques  found  him  next  morning, 
face  down,  frozen  stiff,  the  furs  wet  and 
frozen  but  unharmed. 

Plodding  toward  the  post,  he  mused : 
“It  is  called  the  Mad  River,  and  mad  it 
is,  but  not  with  me.”  And  at  last  allowed 
his  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  coming  of  his 
granddaughter,  of  whom  he  was  very 
fond. — By  Stanley  Brown  (16),  New 
York. 


J*  yi  g 
DogJBj 


Drawn  by  June  Doolittle,  Neio  Jerley, 

O,  I’ve  often  heard  of  bird  dog9> 
With  long  and  silky  ears, 

But  I’ve  never  seen  a  dog  bird, 

In  all  these  great,  long  years. 


“I  have  some  stamps  of  the  following 
countries  to  exchange :  Germany,  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Argentina,  Brazil.  England.  I  would 
like  in  exchange  :  France,  Turkey,  Japan, 
Central  America  and  Mexico.” — Dorothy 
Daly,  New  York. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 


“Marks  names  of  whose  work  appears  this 
month. 


New  York. — Helen  Fox  (10),  Myrtle  Fehler 
(15),  Ruth  Slack  (10),  Elizabeth  Metzger  (16), 
Frank  Kadlick,  Mary  Haley  (9),  Catherine 
Haley  (6),  Natalie  Curtis,  Geraldine  Mack, 
Barbara  Hans  (4),  Suzana  Haas  (2),  Annabel 
O’Bryan  (13),  Stella  Peters  (14),  Ruth  Pat¬ 
ten  .(10),  Gladys  Washburg  (16),  Mary  Griffin 

(10) ,  Bertha  Ditchings,  Anna  William,  Ruby 
Haines  (8),  “Louise  Dean  (14),  Helen  Pugh  (17), 
“Pearl  Lynn  (18),  Walter  Enquest  (10),  Julia 
Gryzwaez  (13),  Helen  Barrett  (13),  “Stanley 
Brown  (16),  Netta  Tillotson  (13),  Bob  Kaliciki 
(19),  Geneiveve  Brainard  (12),  Helen  Moore 

(11) ,  “John  Mucha  (16),  Alice  Kleinke  (13), 
Roberta  Cook  (14),  Arnold  Teachout  (12),  M. 
Roberts  (16),  Helen  Messemer,  Emily  Hoven- 
camp  (8),  Frances  Drace  (12),  “Helen  Gow 
(17),  “George  Pflegl  (17),  Chris  Bull  (7), 
“Elizabeth  Humphrey  (15),  “Frances  Wolf  (18), 
Hyman  Fox  (15),  Evelyn  Youmans  (13),  Mabel 
Lynn  (16),  “Sally  Brown  (14),  “Dorothy  Saf- 
ford  (14),  Margaret  Hauser  (10),  Genevieve 
Baker,  “Elizabeth  Hotcli)  iss  (12),  “Eleanor 
Weaver  (13),  Viola  Spring  (15),  Margaret  Big- 
ham  (14),  Carl  Ratsch  (15),  Ruth  Edwards, 
William  Goff  (11). 


Connecticut.  —  “Velma  Sayball,  Lawrence 
Franklin,  Mary  Pesce  (13),  Everett  White, 
“Grace  Cullis  (17),  Charlotte  Walker,  Edna 
Garlick  (17),  “Berta  Griffiths,  Helvi  Holm  (12), 
Emma  Spader  (14),  R.  J.  Garvey. 

Rhode  Island. — “Sally  Hammond,  Mary  Day 
(16),  Mary  Snow  (12),  Lois  Main. 

Vermont.— Dorothy  White  (13),  Helen  Good¬ 
rich  (15),  Margaret  Paige,  Louella  Brown  (13), 
Gladys  Grover  (14). 


Massachusetts.— Richard  Cameron  (13),  Anna 
Quintairos  (17),  Marie  Jacques  (12),  Alice 
Lilly  (13),  “Walter  Thayer. 


Maine. — “Sonia  Sabine,  Thelma  Harriman  (12), 
Joseph  DeRoser,  Alice  DeRoser,  Herman  De- 
Roser. 


Rhode  Island. — Judith  Halliday  (11),  Anna 
Ray,  “Barbara  Knowles  (17). 

New  Jersey.— Elizabeth  Dilatush  (16),  Elsie 
Tyndall,  Reba  Tyndall,  “Margaret  Schreiber 
(19),  Beth  I-Iardwicke  (12),  Warren  Diehl  (8), 
•Alice  Chew  (16),  Brandon  O'Rielly  (10). 

Pennsylvania.— Prudence  Clark  (18),  Lucile 
Bennett  (12),  Virginia  Caldwell  (15),  Marjorie 
Weston  (16),  “Rena  Cook  (13),  H.  Scholl, 
Marietta  Herschey  (18),  Anna  Pescen  (11), 
Christina  Pescen  (8),  “Franklin  Kohler  (18), 
Nicholas  Bohr,  Margaret  Eslinger,  “Antoinette 
Enick  (15),  Helen  Kuzminski  (11),  “Elinore 
Maser  (15). 


Michigan. — Vilma  Graf  (8), 
(17),  Thomas  Clement  (14). 


“Russell  Francke 


Vest  Virginia. — Andra  Carter  (17),  Norma 
White  (11),  “Clark  Allender  (14),  “Naomi  Al- 
lender  (11),  Ann  (13). 


Ohio.— Valeria  Gagat  (14),  Miriam  Zeigler 

(12),  Wilma  Livingston  (16),  Elmer  Evans  (18). 
Colorado. — Dorothy  Kullerstrand  (11). 

Maryland. — Evely  Johnson  (15),  Dolores  Che¬ 
shire,  Mary  Pavlovsky,  Mary  Gelettly  (11), 
“Relumel  Davidson. 


North  Carolina. — “Iva  Robinson,  “Ruth  Boggs. 
Pearl  Bryant. 

Delaware. — Rose  Short  (15),  Alice  Council  (13). 
Georgia. — Alice  Dorsey. 

Nova  Scotia.— “Mary  Patterson  (18). 


Letters  Wanted 


Andra  Carter  (17),  West  Virginia. 
Helen  Messemer  (19),  New  York. 
Dorothy  Safford  (14),  New  York. 


Pursuit  of  Inspiration 

Have  inspirations  died? 

Or  are  they  but  asleep? 

I’ve  sought  them  far  and  wide 
Yet  have  not  seen  a  peep. 

They’ve  gone  and  left  to  me, 

A  great  still  world  of  snow 
With  fence  posts  shrouded  white, 
Like  ghosts  all  in  a  row. 

What  thoughts  can  here  be  gleaned, 
Unless  these  elves  that  hide, 

But  lend  me  their  keen  sight, 

To  open  vistas  wide. 


Now,  I  wonder  if  a  dog  bird 
Has  feet  and  tail  like  crow, 

And  head  like  an  English  setter. 
With  hair  as  white  as  snow. 

And  I  wonder  if  a  dog  bird 
Cries  loudly  in  the  night, 

Or  if  he  growls  like  a  puppy, 

About  to  start  a  fight. 

But  I’m  ’fraid  I’ll  never  find  one, 
No  matter  where  I  go, 

Because  they  do  not  have  them  in 
The  zoo  or  “world’s  best  show.” 
— By  June  Doolittle,  New  Jersey, 


Exchange 

“I  have  started  an  Our  Page  bedspread 
and  wish  readers  and  contributors  would 
send  blocks  for  it.  They  are  6x9  inches, 
of  unbleached  muslin.  Please  write  your 
name  in  your  own  handwriting.  I  will 
appreciate  it  very  much.” — Ethel  Weider- 
man  ( 15 ) . 

“May  I  please  be  like  everyone  else  and 
have  autograph  quilt  blocks  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  Our  Page?  Only  please  don’t  have 
them  in  squares.  Squares  are  so  practical ! 
I  want  them  like  triangles  or  octagons, 
please.” — Grace  Cullis  (17) ,  Connecticut. 

“I  am  starting  an  autograph  album 
and  I  am  willing  to  exchange.  I  would 
like  drawing  or  verse,  or  both.  I  would  like 
to  have  them  from  both  boys  and  girls. 
The  page  should  be  6x4%  inches,  with 
date  and  name  of  sender.” — Antoinette 
Enick  (15),  Pennsylvania. 

“I  am  collecting  stamps  and  would  like 
to  exchange  with  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Our  Page.  Please,  all  stamp  collectors, 
let  me  hear  from  you.” — Margaret  Schrei¬ 
ber  (19),  New  Jersey. 


But  no — from  me  they’re  fled 
And  I  must  wait  for  Spring ; 

Then  Nature’s  waking  songs 
These  elves  for  me  will  sing. 

— Vera  Dadinoff  (17),  New  Jersey. 


Old  Weather  Signs 

Observe  which  way  the  hedgehog  builds 
her  nest, 

To  front  the  north  or  south  or  east  or 
west ; 

For  ’tis  true  what  common  people  say, 

The  wind  will  blow  quite  the  contrary 
way. 

If  by  some  secret  art  the  hedgehog  doth 
know, 

So  long  before,  which  way  the  wind  will 
blow, 

She  has  an  art  which  many  a  person 
lacks, 

That  thinks  himself  fit  to  make  our 
almanacs. 

— Poor  Robin’s  Almanac. 

Sent  in  by  Dorothy  Safford  (14),  New 

York. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Short  Hair  Grows  Longer. — It  is 
quite  noticeable  that  a  great  many  short- 
haired  women  are  now  letting  their  hair 
grow.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  of  them 
will  let  it  grow  very  long ;  the  days  when 
a  girl  was  proud  of  being  able  to  "sit  on 
her  hair”  seem  definitely  past.  Thick 
hair  of  shoulder  length  can  always  be 
dressed  prettily.  There  is  a  period  when 
it  is  growing  that  it  is  anything  but 
pretty,  but  much  depends  on  the  style  of 
cut.  When  it  is  too  short  for  hairpins, 
but  too  long  for  looks,  it  should  be  curled, 
as  this  takes  up  some  of  its  length.  As 
soon  as  it  can  be  caught  into  the  nape 
of  the  neck  a  little  bar  will  hold  it  in 
shape,  and  if  curly  these  infantine  little 
“ducks’  tails”  are  quite  pretty.  It  is  not 
long  before  a  little  roll  can  be  formed, 
with  the  ends  tucked  in.  If  the  hair  is 
straight,  as  soon  as  ends  can  be  caught, 
bands  can  be  trained  back  under  a  little 
bar  at  each  side,  or  at  one  side  only  if 
long  enough.  If  the  hair  is  thick  and 
smooth,  it  can  be  parted  in  the  middle, 
and  slicked  down  towards  the  back, 
where  a  bar  holds  the  ends.  Well-to-do 
women  often  wear  a  transformation  over 
the  short  hair  while  it  is  growing,  but  a 
girl  or  woman  with  a  well-shaped  head 
and  a  nice  haircut  will  find  little  trouble 
in  arranging  the  growing  hair  prettily. 
The  general  tendency  is  to  do  the  hair 
low,  when  it  grows,  and  to  avoid  any¬ 
thing  that  looks  “fussy.” 

For  the  Holidays. — All  the  dresses 
pictured  have  their  place  in  holiday  fes¬ 
tivities.  First  is  a  green  chiffon,  for  chif¬ 
fon  is  an  all-tlie-year-round  material  now. 
This  shows  the  long-waisted  effect  that 
is  especially  stressed  this  Winter.  The 
waist  is  perfectly  plain  and  sleeveless ;  it 
does  not  have  a  belt,  but  the  lower  part 
of  the  waist  itself  is  shirred  in  with  sev¬ 
eral  rows  of  vertical  gathers  at  the  front, 
so  that  it  is  eased  around  the  hips.  Some¬ 
times  this  sort  of  shirring  is  held  to¬ 
gether  by  an  ornamental  pin  or  buckle, 
but  this  is  not  advisable  in  chiffon  unless 
the  ornament  can  be  fastened  to  the  slip, 
as  otherwise  its  weight  drags  the  chif¬ 
fon  out  of  place.  The  skirt  is  circular, 
a  little  longer  in  the  back  than  the  front, 
as  many  skirts  are  now  made.  T  he  edge 
of  the  skirt  was  bound  with  the  material ; 
the  binding  was  not  pressed  perfectly 
flat,  but  formed  a  very  narrow  roll.  I  he 
home  dressmaker  must  remember  that  it 
is  impossible  to  get  the  proper  effect  with 
a  hem  in  such  material  as  chiffon  or 
georgette,  nor  is  it  possible  to  put  in  an 
even  hem  in  a  circular  skirt  of  this  type. 
The  edge  of  the  skirt  must  be  cut  just 
right,  and  then  bound.  Of  course  such  a 
skirt  cannot  be  “let  down,”  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  present  appearances  all  our  clothes 
will  be  quite  out  of  date  or  worn  out  be¬ 
fore  longer  skirts  come  in  fashion.  _  I  he 
neck  of  this  dress  was  finished  with  a 
deep  cape  collar,  which  fitted  snugly  over 
the  bare  arms ;  the  collar  was  rounded  up 
in  front,  and  curved  down  so  as  to  reach 
nearly  to  the  elbows  at  sides  and  back. 
This  collar  was  edged  all  around  with  a 
bias  fold  of  the  material,  which  rippled 
slightly,  increasing  the  circular  effect. 
The  collar  was  seamed  into  the  round 
neck,  without  any  binding.  This  dress 
was  very  plain,  but  charming  in  line  and 
color;  it  was  worn  over  a  slip  of  the 
same  jade  green.  The  mannequin  who 
displayed  it  was  letting  her  hair  grow 
and  had  it  caught  in  little  curls  at  the 
nape  of  her  neck.  The  little  jackets  of 
sequins  or  other  metallic  embroidery  are 
often  used  with  such  a  dress ;  the  shops 
now  call  them  cocktail  jackets  rather 
an  absurd  name,  but  they  are  worn  at 
teas,  the  theater,  and  dinners,  and  are 
often  very  handsome. 

Transparent  Velvet. — We  have  to 
continue  referring  to  this  velvet,  because 
everyone  wears  it,  and  there  is  no  sign 
of  lessening  popularity.  The  dress  figured 
is  a  rich  cocoa  brown ;  the  plain  long 
waist  has  a  few  gathers  on  the  shoulder, 
but  no  trimming.  The  only  opening  is 
down  one  shoulder,  where  there  are  snap 
fasteners,  and  as  the  sleeves  are  long 
and  tight,  a  plump  lady  would  find  it 
rather  hard  to  slide  into  it.  The  skirt 
consists  of  two  circular  flounces,  and  the 
way  they  are  put  on  is  quite  instructive. 
The  dress  is  made  over  a  crepe  de  chine 
slip  of  exactly  the  same  color.  The  up¬ 
per  flounce  is  attached  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  long  waist,  but  the  velvet  does  not 
go  down  under  it.  The  lower  flounce  is 
attached  to  the  slip;  as  the  upper  tier 
falls  over  the  top  of  the  lower  flounce, 
the  slip  does  not  show  at  all.  The  slip 
is  just  the  same  length  as  the  bottom  of 
the  flounce.  This  relieves  the  dress  of 
some  weight,  but  the  great  advantage  is 
that  the  velvet  is  not  so  readily  crushed, 
for  it  is  easy  to  raise  the  upper  flounce 
in  sitting,  and  the  lower  flounce  is  not 
so  likely  to  be  crushed.  A  velvet  dress 
with  a  single-tier  circular  skirt  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  crushed  in  sitting.  This 
dress  had  some  shirring  at  one  side,  so 
as  to  ease  it  a  little,  and  was  finished 
with  a  tied  bow  of  the  velvet.  A  topaz 
necklace,  or  string  of  amber  beads,  is 
the  proper  ornament  to  wear  with  such 
a  dress. 

The  Children’s  Clothes. — There  is 
really  little  change  in  children’s  dresses ; 
the  simple  smock  styles  predominate, 
varied  by  simple  trimming.  The  child 


shown  wears  a  dress  of  green  dotted 
Swiss,  without  sleeves.  A  straight  band 
of  the  material,  bound  on  each  side,  forms 
a  yoke  in  back  and  front,  while  the  shoul¬ 
der  pieces  are  trimmed  with  narrow 
bands  of  the  material,  stitched  flat.  Neck 
and  armholes  were  finished  with  binding. 

Contrasts  in  Color. — Next  to  the 
cheerful  small  girl  is  a  dress  of  tan  crepe, 
which  combined  two  darker  shades  with 
it.  The  waist,  similar  in  shape  to  the 
chiffon  model,  and  the  finely  pleated  skirt, 
were  of  the  tan  color.  The  sleeves,  how¬ 
ever,  combined  the  three  colors,  dark 
brown,  golden  brown  and  tan  in  broad 
bands  repeated  up  the  sleeve.  The  neck 
was  edged  with  bands  of  the  three  colors, 
and  this  trimming  was  finished  with  a 
tie  of  the  same.  A  narrow  girdle  of  the 
three  colors  edged  the  waist,  which  had  a 
little  group  of  shirring  in  the  front.  The 
hat  was  a  tan  felt. 

Tweed  Crepe  de  Chine. — It  sounds 
misleading  to  talk  of  tweed  crepe  de 
chine,  but  this  merely  means  a  crepe 
printed  in  tweed  pattern  and  colors.  This 
dress  was  brick  red,  with  a  sort  of  brok¬ 
en  check,  and  its  general  effect  was  quite 
tailored.  The  flaring  skirt  was  seamed 
on  at  the  waist,  and  more  fullness  was 
given  by  two  lines  of  bias  stitching  at 
each  side,  which  gave  the  effect  of  a 
yoke,  holding  in  place  narrow  pleats.  No 
matter  how  slim  the  general  effect  may 
be,  the  skirts  always  flare,  this  flare  being 
given  by  circular  cut,  pleats,  or  inset 


godets.  This  dress  had  an  inset  vestee, 
forming  a  collar,  of  parchment  color  satin, 
and  was  finished  with  a  tie  of  the  crepe, 
with  fringed  ends.  At  the  lower  part  of 
the  vestee  the  crepe  was  cut  out  into  two 
tabs,  with  a  rounded  slash  that  showed 
the  vestee  beneath  it ;  the  ties  were 
joined  to  these  tabs,  and  then  tied  so 
that  the  seam  did  not  show,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  ties  look  like  a  part  of  the  waist 
itself.  The  long  sleeves  were  closed  tight 
at  the  bottom  by  a  button,  and  had  a  lit¬ 
tle  curved  slash  that  showed  an  inset  of 
the  parchment  satin. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Felt  hats  are 
just  as  popular  as  ever,  and  it  looks  as 
though  women  just  wouldn’t  wear  any¬ 
thing  else.  Those  wrinkled  or  “smashed” 
up  in  front  are  very  popular,  usually  or¬ 
namented  by  handsome  pins.  The  pins 
used  vary  in  price  from  under  a  dollar 
to  more  than  the  hat  alone  would  cost. 
Those  of  the  fine  pearls  and  rhinestones 
set  in  silver  are  quite  expensive,  and  very 
much  in  style,  but  any  sort  of  brooch  or 
buckle  is  used. 

The  return  of  the  muff  is  shown  by  the 
furriers’  windows,  and  we  have  already 
seen  several  women  carrying  them.  One 
woman  wearing  a  handsome  coat  of  black 
broadcloth  trimmed  with  chinchilla  had 
a  large  chinchilla  muff  to  match.  We 
think  a  little  girl  usually  gets  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  from  a  muff,  and  it  is 
a  comfort  to  older  wearers. 

A  wool  jersey  blouse  with  a  circular 
velveteen  skirt  makes  a  very  pretty  Win¬ 
ter  dress.  One  style  we  noted  had  lacings 
of  jersey  cloth  to  close  the  V  neck,  and 
to  hold  the  blouse  snug  over  the  hips.  We 
noted  velveteen  skirts,  in  black  only  for 
$8.50,  blouses  in  black  and  colors  for 
$9.75. 

“Garden  prints,”  so  called,  are  bright¬ 
ly  flowered  or  printed  silks,  which  are 
already  appearing  quite  freely.  We  also 
see  “leather  prints,”  which  are  of  crepe 
de  chine  printed  in  the  lovely  soft  shades 
of  Italian  hand-tooled  leather,  blues, 
browns,  reds,  black  and  the  paler  suede 
tints.  These  are  offered  for  wear  under 
heavy  coats,  and  will  doubtless  be  popu¬ 
lar  later.  Printed  silks  are  usually  a 
“good  buy,”  for  they  look  smart  and 
dressy,  yet  do  not  soil  as  readily  as  a 
plain  color  in  one  of  the  lighter  shades. 
Black  and  white  is  always  desirable,  and 
is  worn  by  young  and  old.  Elder  women 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  sober 
colors  now,  and  we  are  glad  for  the 
change,  Avhen  we  think  of  the  lugubrious 


black  that  used  to  be  the  only  wear  for 
the  elders  of  a  past  generation. 

One  of  the  well-known  Fifth  Avenue 
shops  has  a  “bridal  secretary,”  who  will 
not  only  assist  in  selecting  the  wedding 
gown  and  assembling  the  complete  trous¬ 
seau,  but  will  also  give  advice  on  wed¬ 
ding  arrangements  and  etiquette.  Fash¬ 
ionable  brides  this  Winter  have  usually 
chosen  transparent  velvet  in  a  creamy 
shade,  rather  than  dead  white.  One  such 
dress  noted  was  of  velvet  embroidered  in 
seed  pearls;  the  price  was  $295.  Wed¬ 
ding  veils  at  this  establishment  began  at 
$35  for  simple  tulle,  and  went  up  to 
$15,000  for  real  lace.  However,  less  ex¬ 
pensive  shops  will  furnish  a  tulle  wed¬ 
ding  veil  much  under  $35.  A  novelty  in 
bridesmaids’  dresses  has  been  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  cream  or  parchment  white  with 
ruby  or  American  Beauty  color,  and  we 
hear  of  several  coming  weddings  where 
something  of  this  sort  will  be  used. 
Usually  the  bridesmaids  wear  the  light 
color  trimmed  with  the  red,  while  the 
maid  or  matron  of  honor  wears  the  deep 
color  trimmed  with  the  light  shade.  An¬ 
other  pretty  style  for  bridesmaids  is  a 
wreath  of  gold  or  silver  leaves  with  a 
bow  and  long  ends  of  gold  or  silver  gauze 
ribbon  at  the  back.  In  a  church  where  it 
is  not  permissible  for  the  bridesmaids  to 
be  bareheaded  this  wreath  takes  the  place 
of  a  hat,  but  it  is  also  pretty  and  suitable 
for  a  home  wedding. 

At  this  season  the  fabrics  displayed  for 
southern  wear  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
coming  Summer  styles.  We  note  a  great 
many  printed  designs  in  cottons  and 
linens.  Handkerchief  linens  are  printed 
in  the  modernistic  style,  often  in  brilliant 
colors,  and  we  find  the  same  patterns  in 


heavy  linens.  In  cottons  printed  gabar¬ 
dine,  printed  eponge  and  printed  pique 
are  featured.  Some  of  the  French  de¬ 
signers  are  making  special  use  of  attrac¬ 
tive  leaf  patterns.  The  rayon  voiles  copy 
the  silks  in  printed  designs,  and  are 
really  almost  as  sheer  and  silky  as 
chiffon. 


Treatment  of  Angora  Cat 

My  Angora  cat  has  developed  a  swell¬ 
ing  under  one  eye,  which  does  not  persist 
but  has  disappeared  and  then  returned. 
When  at  its  worst  the  eye  is  watery  and 
partially  closed.  She  does  not  appear  to 
suffer;  is  plump  and  playful.  She  was 
very  ill  from  effects  of  the  heat  during 
July  and  August  and  her  coat  has  not 
yet  come  back  fully.  She  is  brushed  and 
thin  spots  treated  with  vaseline.  She 
takes  lots  of  milk  (pasteurized)  but  lives 
chiefly  on  fish — occasional  string  beans — 
no  bread  or  potatoes.  e.  t.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

The  tear  or  lachrymal  ducts  are  no 
doubt  inflamed,  and  in  such  cases  tears 
often  flow  over  the  cheeks  and  irritate  the 
skin.  Bathing  the  affected  parts  with 
warm  water  containing  half  a  teaspoon  of 
Epsom  salt  once  or  twice  daily  may  give 
relief.  If  there  is  an  abnormal  discharge 
from  the  nostril  it  would  also  be  well  to 
syringe  out  the  nostril  once  daily  with  a 
warm  two  percent  solution  of  boric  acid 
(two  teaspoonfuls  of  boric  acid  per  pint 
of  boiling  water,  used  lukewarm).  The 
cat  will  thrive  much  better  if  fed  chiefly 
on  raw  and  parboiled  lean  beef,  lamb  or 
mutton.  Kidney  is  cheap,  relished  and 
suitable.  We  feed  our  two  Persian  cats 
largely  on  kidney,  with  milk  as  a  drink, 
in  addition  to  water,  and  some  fresh  fish 
is  also  allowed  in  Summer,  caught  in  our 
lake  at  the  back  of  the  house.  Milk  for  a 
cat  should  be  12  hours  old  and  skimmed. 
Have  the  cat  take  as  much  exercise  out¬ 
doors  as  you  can  manage.  The  teeth 
should  be  examined  and  given  attention 
if  unsound.  a.  s.  a. 


Bernice,  three  years  of  age,  was  asked 
by  her  daddy,  who  had  just  returned  from 
work,  what  she  had  been  doing  all  day. 
“Oh,”  she  answered,  “just  setting  Mother 
crazy.” — Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 


“I  feel  a  lethargy  creeping  over  me.” 
“It  may  be  an  ant;  the  grass  is  full  of 
them.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Ft::s  CORNS 


Why  endure  nagging,  painful  corns,  callouses  or  bunions! 
Comfltape,  the  marvelous  new  medicated  tape  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  end  the  pain  instantly,  promptly  absorb  the  hard, 
painful  surface  and.bring  permanent 
^===3=5^  foot  comfort.  Money  back  If  not  de- 
lighted.  Safe,  antiseptic  medication 
£  8  cannot  harm  most  delicate  tissues. 

'i.-Jr  Large  spool.  $1.00  postpaid.  Widely 
used  by  foot  specialists. 

Jgj  Coinfitape  Lab.,  Box  14,  Burlington,  Vt. 


COMFORTERS 

Make  your  own  comforters  from  our 
chemically  treated  virgin  wool  batting — 
THE  DELUXE  BED  COVERING.  No  other 
covering  is  equal  to  it  for  warmth  and  light 
weight  1  Made  in  all  sizes  from  crib  size  to 
large  bed  size,  72"  x  84".  Large  size  batts, 
$3.50  each;  smaller  ones  proportionately 
less.  Church  societies  will  find  a  very 
desirable  way  of  raising  funds  by  making 
comforters  to  sell  at  Church  Bazaars  and 
Fairs.  MERCHANDISE  ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED. 

Noyes-Perkins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  B. 

Taunton,  Mass. 

MILLS  at  TAUNTON  and  PEABODY,  MASS. 


LA  OIF  *5’  RAYON  AND  WOOL  $4.00 
LHUICO  STOCKINGS,  2  Pr.  ^  !  W 

Colors:  Atmosphere,  black,  grain,  grey,  gunmeta), 
8andust.  Sizes :  8^-101^.  Good  openings  for  agents. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  COMPANY,  NORWOOD,  MASS. 


Some  Attractive  Styles  for  the  Holiday  Season 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reonirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  KM  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 

CHRISTMAS  ORDERS  now  booked  for  Blankets, 
Pants,  Ski-Jackets  and  Yarn.  Write  for  circular. 

MAINE  SHtrp  AND  WOOL  BROWERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Augusta,  Malta 


VOLUME  III 

OF  THE 

SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

IS  JUST  OUT 

'T'HIS  tells  how  to  make  a  model  of 
the  “United  States  Ship  the  Consti¬ 
tution,”  by  Captain  E.  Armitage 
McCann.  Ample  description  is  given 
as  to  the  tools  and  material  required 
and  the  plans  are  simple  so  that  any¬ 
one  can  make  the  model.  Price,  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

By  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh 
WV  Jti  Price.  $2.50 

CHARLES  LINDBERGH  -  His  Life 

By  Dale  Van  Every  and  Morris  de  Haven  Tracy 

Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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:Now 


“  Afetal Tubes  Replace  Rubber 

’  This  New  Burrell  Feature  4 

Is  the  Biggest  Improvement  i 

(  Since  the  Automatic  Controller 

A  single-tube  system — now  with  * 
metal  tubes  !  Half  as  much  rubber ! 
Half  as  much  wear !  Short  tubes —  < 

easy  washing — clean  milk !  That  is 
what  this  improved  Burrell  Milker 
means  to  you  I  And,  all  the  exclusive  < 
Burrell  features  are  retained— Au¬ 
tomatic  Controller;  Air-CushionTeat  . 
Cup;  Positive  Relief  Pulsator;  San¬ 
itary  Moisture  Trap.  The  Burrell  is 
the  outstanding  mechanical  milker —  < 

by  far  1  Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 

i  Double  Unit  «'it  MTT.KS  THE  COWS  CLEAN”  < 


Cherry-Burrell  Corporation,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


for  Swol  Ien  Tendons 

!  |  Absorbixe  will  reduce  inflamed, 

\  1 9trained,  swollen  tendons,  or  muscles. 
%  w  Stops  the  lameness  and  pain  from  a  splint 
0  1  or  soft  curb.  N o  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
V  \  horse  can  be  used.  $2.50  at  druggists,  or 
ILjl  postpaid.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
W\  instructions.  Interesting  horse-book  2-B 
free. 

B*||  From  a  race  hone  owner:  "Used  Absorb,  >; 

M  Ine  on  o  yearling  pacer  with  strained  ten* 

don.  Colt  all  over  lameness,  though  for  $ 
time  couldn't  take  a  step.  Great  stuff,** 


|W.  F.  YOUNGJkic.YBg  Lyman  St|..|Spring»,t|eldfaMassJ 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women),  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  o£E  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 
Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault.  ^ 

We  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
etc.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  price  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


DESTROY 


this  vicious 
P-E-S-T 


You  can  enjoy  complete,  con- 
freedom  from  Rats  and 
Mice  —  and  proteot  your  health 
and  property  through  the  use  of 
the  RATIN  preparations.  It  is  a 
simple,  scientific  method,  easy 
to  use  and  harmless  to  human 
beings,  domestic  animals  and 
poultry.  You  can  buy  this  prepa¬ 
ration  for  Mice  in  bottles  from 
$1.25  up,  for  rats  in  bottles  from 
$2.00  up.  You  apply  it  on  baits 
made  with  white  bread.  RATIN 
is  used  by  professional  extermi- 

_  nators  and  many  government 

auuionties  the  world  over.  For  full  particulars  write 
for  free  circular. 


THE  RATIN  LABORATORY,  Inc. 
133  Broad  Street  New  York  City 


DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED 

for  new  soaps,  supplies  and  tools,  selling  direct  to  the 
garage  trade.  We  need  a  man,  with  a  car,  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  to  act  as  our  jobber.  Work  near  home  and  no 
previous  experience  required.  Exclusive  territory 
being  assigned  to  responsible  men  with  small  capital  of 
25  to  60  dollars.  Write  for  full  particulars  today. 
Dept.  102,  THE  CONNECTICUT  CAN  CO.,  Hartford.  Conn. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


AGENTS 

TATE  have  openings  for  a 
v  *  limited  numberof  sub¬ 
scription  representa¬ 
tives  in  Michigan,  Ohio 
and  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Must  be  of  good  char¬ 
acter  and  appearance 
and  have  own  car. 
Full  time.  No  side 
lines.  Write  for  appli¬ 
cation  blank  to  Sub¬ 
scription  Department. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


A  Woman  “Talks  Back.” — Some  re¬ 
marks  recently  printed  here  prompted 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Muth,  widely  known  as  a 
breeder  of  Duroc- Jerseys  in  Kane  Co., 
Ill.,  to  write  this  on  Decemebr  12 :  “I 
had  to  smile.  Did  you  poor,  benighted 
men  ever  stop  to  think  that  a  woman 
cooks  all  the  better  for  having  some  in¬ 
terest  in  life  besides  cooking?  You  men 
can  write  better  after  taking  a  trip  to  a 
sale  or  doing  some  different  kind  of 
work.  So  can  even  half-competent  wo¬ 
men  handle  their  home  work  the  better 
because  of  the  rest  that  other  work  gives 

them.  I  can  be  so  tired  after  working 
with  the  Duroc-Jerseys  that  I  don’t  care 
whether  school  keeps  or  not,  but  let  me 
get  near  my  desk  and  a  scrap  of  paper  and 
I  can  pick  a  conversational  fuss  with  any 
writer,  and  in  15  minutes  feel  as  fresh 
as  when  the  day  began.  It  is  the  same 
with  cooking  and  housework.  _  Outside 
work  gives  me  relief.  After  giving  at¬ 
tention  to  Babe’s  Titan  and  her  pigs,  I 
can  make  a  real  cake,  corn  pone  or  wliat- 
ever’s  wanted.  My  advice  to  every  house¬ 
wife  is  this  :  Adopt  a  paying _  hobby  and 
ride  it.  Some  babies  along  with  it  would 
make  it  the  more  interesting,  and  the 
babies  healthier  and  happier.  In  March 
Frances  and  I  will  start  on  her  40-acre 
farm  with  200  purebred  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  hens,  six  to  10  Duroc- Jersey  sows 
(bred),  and  less  than  $500  in  cash,  and 
see  how  soon  we  can  pay  for  the  farm  at 
$200  an  acre,  and  have  plenty.  Dad  says 
it  can’t  be  done.  We  say  it  can.” 

Wisdom  Hath  Spoken. — Philosophers 
of  old  were  wont  to  speak  of  wisdom  as 
belonging  to  the  feminine  gender,  using 
the  words  “she”  and  “her”  in  _  their 
praises  of  this  highest  of  human  virtues. 
Far  be  it  from  us,  therefore,  to  venture 
to  controvert  any  statement  in  the  fore¬ 
going.  On  the  contrary,  we  in  our  be¬ 
nighted  condition,  are  moved  merely  to 
whisper  that  our  friendly  critic  probably 
has  spoken  with  the  wisdom  of  conviction 
and  finality.  Having  been  present  at  her 
Duroc- Jersey  auction  last  Spring,  we 
bear  witness  that  she  knows  how  to  make 
and  manage  a  home,  cook  and  serve  a 
dinner  that  men  and  women  joyfully  re¬ 
member  as  a  feast  of  good  things,  and 

then,  after  dinner,  offer  Duroc-Jerseys 
of  her  own  raising  which  command  much 
higher  than  average  prices.  She  exhibits 
these  cherry-red  purebreds  at  the  fairs, 
and  has  enough  blue,  red  and  white  prize 
ribbons  on  her  office  walls  to  stuff  a 
gunnysack.  She  and  her  high-school 
daughter  Frances  possess  the  energy,  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  practical  knowledge  that 
bring  about  uncommon  results  in  any 
business.  They  will  almost  surely  make 
a  success  of  their  40-aere  experiment. 
“Dad,”  by  the  way,  is  co-operating  with 
them,  in'  his  typical  masculine  sort  of 
fashion,  by  saying  it  can’t  be  done.  We 
hope  he  is  mistaken.  A  girl  swam  the 
English  Channel.  Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna 
McCormick,  Congresswoman  -  at  -  large 
from  Illinois,  and  daughter  of  the  un¬ 
lamented  late  Mark  Hanna  of  Ohio,  is 
resolved  to  be  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Illinois.  There’s  no  saying  what 
women  can’t  or  won’t  do — unless  they 
say  it. 

Can  He  Be  a  Shepherd? — A  young 
man  reared  in  an  eastern  city  has  spent 
a  year  in  an  agricultural  college.^  He  de¬ 
sires  to  be  a  shepherd  in  the  West.  Our 
advice  recently  was  requested.  He  weighs 
about  270  lbs.  That  weight  for  his  height 
(5  ft.  9  in.)  discourages  optimistic 
counselling.  Excessive  overweight  is  an 
ill  omen.  He  thought  that  he  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  sheep.  He  had  never  been 
as  far  west  as  Chicago,  had  ridden  a 
horse  once  or  twice,  was  awkward  with 
his  hands,  his  fingernails  were  yellowed 
by  cigarette  smoking,  and  his  father  was 
a  clergyman.  On  the  whole,  this  infor¬ 
mation  didn’t  inspire  us.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  he  apologized  for  his  fatness,  his 
ease  improved  a  little.  He  was  assured 
that  good  shepherds  never  fatten  until 
they  are  too  old  to  give  themselves  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  their  sheep.  Shepherding 
is  peculiarly  the  work  of  lean,  lithe,  loyal, 
sheep-loving  men.  The  overfed,  under-ex¬ 
ercised  young  man  may  some  day  be  a 
shepherd,  but  he  has  a  long,  hard  road 
to  travel  before  he  can  qualify  according 
to  the  standards  of  a  great  fraternity. 
All  this  and  much  more  in  the  same  vein 
were  made  clear  to  him.  Despite  his 
handicaps,  however,  it  is  remotely  possi¬ 
ble  that  eventually  he  may  not  only  be 
a  shepherd  but  a  man,  self-reliantly  and 
keenly  alive  with  dog  and  sheep  in  some 
“wild  corner  of  far-distant  hills.”  A  few 
days  before  he  called  we  had  talked  with 
two  shepherds  whose  life  and  work  as 
such  could  hardly  be  overpraised.  Per¬ 
haps  they  were  too  vividly  in  mind  when 
lie  talked  to  us. 

Out  There  in  Iowa. — Certain  adven¬ 
turous  Iowa  bankers  who  were  too  eager 
at  one  time  to  loan  money  to  farmers 
(many  of  whom  didn’t  ask  for  it),  and 
much  more  eager  to  recover  it  a  few 
years  later,  were  the  ill-concealed  origi¬ 
nators  of  the  agrarian  uprising  that 
swept  a  lot  of  despairing,  Mid-West 
farmers  into  revolt  against  the  Coolidge 
Administration.  Iowa’s  farm  real  estate 
was  drastically  depreciated  by  the 
frenzied  publicity  which  the  State’s  post¬ 


war  rural  condition  received  in  the  press. 
These  bankers,  some  politicians  and  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  Iowa 
farmers  temporarily  discredited  the  State, 
from  a  farming  viewpoint.  For  many 
years  up  to  1920,  no  other  State  could 
boast  so  many  fertile  farms  and  so  many 
well-to-do  farmers.  About  a  year  later, 
no  State  ever  was  so  nearly  ruined  as 
Iowa,  according  to  the  stories  that  ema¬ 
nated  from  its  chief  urban  centers.  Moved 
to  vocal  tears  and  inspired  to  unpatent¬ 
able  invention  by  its  desperate  plight, 
which  spread  quickly  on  the  wings  of 
sympathy  to  adjacent  areas,  the  authors 
of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  came  politi¬ 
cally  to  the  rescue.  Their  two-fisted  ges¬ 
ture  was  comforting  for  a  while  to  those 
who  were  looking  for  signs,  and  a  way 
out  of  trouble.  Many  honest,  sincere 
men,  however,  on  farms  and  elsewhere, 
were  perforce  zealous  champions  of  the 
bill ;  no  one  ever  doubted  that.  But  the 
bill  is  still  a  bill,  minus  some  of  its  baby 
teeth,  and  Iowa  farmers  (with  excep¬ 
tions,  of  course),  are  recovering  the  spirit 
and  some  of  the  substance  underlying  the 
sanity  and  security  for  which  they  used 
to  be  noted.  They  are  doing  it  them¬ 
selves.  Dan  says  that  if  Vermont  farm¬ 
ers  Avere  turned  loose  on  Iowa  land,  they 
Avould  grow  rich  and  die  of  the  gout  in 
10  years. 

From  a  Haavkeye  Farm. — Speaking 
of  Iowa,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  quote  the  fol- 
loAving  from  a  letter  written  on  Novem¬ 
ber  19  by  Arthur  H.  Baer,  Cedar  Co., 
Ia.:  “Dear  D.  C.  W. :  We  had  a  lot  of 
Avet  weather  after  October  12.  It  delayed 
corn-picking  considerably.  A  few  of  us 
smaller  farmers  have  finished  this  Avork. 
I  had  46  acres  of  corn  this  year.  It 
yielded  60  bushels  per  acre.  The  cost  of 
picking  was  six  cents  a  bushel.  There 
are  some  one-roAv  picking  machines  in 
this  community.  I  am  feeding  a  carload 
of  handyAveight  cattle.  They  look  as  if 
they  had  put  on  good  gains,  in  spite  of 
the  rain  and  mud.  They  are  Wyoming 
cattle,  hoAveA’er,  and  had  to  learn  to  eat 
corn.  Tavo  of  them  Avould  not  eat  any 
corn  until  after  election  day.  Noav,  how¬ 
ever,  Hoover  having  been  elected  and 
Gov.  Smith  acting  all  right,  they  are 
lining  up  100  per  cent  for  corn.  I  had 
a  carload  of  Spring  shotes  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  October  11  that  aA’eraged 
205  lbs.,  and  sold  for  $9.90  per  CAvt.  I 
have  plenty  of  hogs  left,  but  they  are  too 
cheap.  I  maintain  a  small  flock  of  pure¬ 
bred  Hampshire  sheep.  I  am  farming 
120  acres.”  Like  many  another  IoAva 
farmer,  Mr.  Baer  does  his  OAvn  thinking, 
runs  his  OAvn  business,  and  is  closing  a 
fair  to  good  year.  He  confidently  looks 
forward  to  a  better  one  in  1929.  He  is 
always  ahead  of  his  AArork,  and  going 
ahead. 

From  Dan’s  Notebook.  —  Following 
my  annual  custom,  after  dinner  on 
Christmas  Day  I  shouldered  the  old  shot¬ 
gun  and,  foIloAved  by  the  tAvo  hounds  and 
the  collie,  spent  most  of  the  afternoon 
hunting  nothing  in  particular.  I  like  to 
proAvl  alone  in  the  Avoods,  rattle  the 
leaves,  sit  on  a  log,  see  the  dogs  Avag  their 
tails,  observe  the  snowbirds  and  cardinals 
in  the  brush  along  the  creek,  and  recall 
the  old  days  when  the  Avorld  veas  young. 
The  dogs  jumped  a  rabbit,  and  the  Avoods 
rang  with  their  music.  I  might  have 
slain  him  if  the  gun  had  been  loaded. 

.  .  .  Late  that  night  it  was  loaded 

Avhen  I  went  out  to  the  henhouse,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  cackling  and  squawking 
of  the  poultry-  When  I  opened  the  hen¬ 
house  door,  the  dogs  plunged  through  it 
into  disgrace.  They  knew  what  was  in 
there  besides  the  chickens.  I  knew,  too, 
a  moment  later.  No  one  could  describe 
the  racket  and  disorder  that  ensued.  We 
had  to  round  up  the  hens  and  roosters, 
and  drive  them  into  shed  for  the  night. 
The  dogs  are  still  friendless,  except  at  a 
distance.  The  skunk’s  pelt  would  have 
been  worth  saving  if  it  hadn’t  been  full 
of  dog-tooth  holes.  .  .  .There’s  excite¬ 

ment  of  some  kind  on  a  farm  almost 
every  day,  if  a  man  is  at  home  or  on  the 
place  attending  to  his  business.  Unad¬ 
vertised,  home-made  rnoAdes  are  the  best 
in  the  Avorld.  ...  I  have  never  had 
any  use  for  cats  until  a  stray  tom  last 
Fall  adopted  our  stable  as  his  home.  He 
has  killed  a  lot  of  rats  and  mice  in  it, 
and  is  surprisingly  friendly.  He  seems 
to  feel  that  he  is  earning  his  board  and 
lodging.  Consequently  he  respects  him¬ 
self  and  commands  my  good-Avill.  He’s 
on  good  terms  Avith  the  horses,  but  a  mule 
in  the  back  stall  has  attempted  several 
times  to  grab  him.  Probably  he  landed 
on  the  mule’s  back  once  and  forgot  that 
it  wasn’t  a  tree,  .  .  .  Six  years  ago 

we  planted  a  few  bushels  of  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  presented  to  us  by  the  late 
J.  C.  Sibley  of  Pennsylvania.  Every 
Spring  since  then  the  hogs  and  cattle 
have  rooted  and  nosed  out  of  the  ground 
all  the  tubers  they  could  find.  More¬ 
over,  Ave  ploAved  up  the  patch  and  grew 
corn  or  potatoes  in  its  each  season  since 
the  second  year  after  the  original  seed 
AA’as  planted.  A  feAV  plants,  liOAvever, 
come  up  and  groAV.  Artichokes  are  a 
good  succulent  feed  for  cattle  and  hogs. 
Mr.  Sibley  told  us  that  long  ago.  We 
know  it  now.  .  .  .  Having  had  no 

turkeys  on  the  farm  for  seven  years,  we’ll 
raise  some  in  1929.  Blackhead  .surely 
has  died  out  by  this  time.  d.  c.  w. 


WANTED  once! 

300  More  Good  Men 

in  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  introduce  and  retail  Rawleigh’ s 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  toAvn  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  neAV 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  170  necessities  needed  daily  in  every 

home.  Annual  Sales  over  35  million  pack¬ 
ages.  Largest  Company — over  15  million 
dollars  capital — 10  great  factories  and 
branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  repeat 
every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from  start. 
Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan,  N.  Y., 
$184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase  month¬ 
ly.  Dupray,  Mass.,  cleared  $6,000  last 
year;  Emery,  Me.,  $5,000;  StoAve,  Conn., 
$4,000;  Sinclair,  N.  II.,  Storm,  R.  I., 
$4,200  each.  Thousands  make  more  than 
they  ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as 
well.  Simply  follow  the  same  old  time- 
tested  Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  giv¬ 
en  consumers  best  values  and  satisfaction 
for  40  years.  We  supply  everything — 
products,  outfit,  sales  and  service  methods 
which  secure  the  most  business  every- 
Avhere.  Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — 
no  boss — you  are  sole  oAvner  and  man¬ 
ager.  For  particulars  Avrite 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  L-41  RUR  ALBANY,  N.Y. 

SI^-THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


E-Z  POWER,  portable,  lasting, 
gives  you  20  and  more  uses  for  your  Ford. 
Develops  X  to  8  h-p.  Cheaper  to  operate 
than  stationary  engine.  Fits  any  model — 
no  holes  to  drill.  Automatic  governor  reg¬ 
ulates  engine  speed — will  not  overheat. 
IS  -  DAY  FREE  TRIAL! 

'  Illustrated  folder  shows  its 
light,  sturdy  construction. 
WRITE  TODAY  —  a  post  card  will  do. 
E-Z  POWER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  t75  ATCHISON,  KANSAS 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Potatoes  for  Hogs 

What  is  the  value  of  potatoes  for  hog 
feed  compared  with  grain  at  $2.50  per 
cwt.  for  corn  and  $2.05  for  middlings? 
Also,  what  is  the  difference  between 
cooked  and  uncooked  potatoes?  I  have 
25  hogs  and  no  milk  for  feed.  I  am 
anxious  to  work  out  a  ration  for  them. 

Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y.  s.  A.  w. 

There  are  conditions  under  which  po¬ 
tatoes  may  be  economically  used  for  hog 
feed.  To  realize  their  full  value,  potatoes 
should  be  cooked.  Experiments  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  raw  potatoes  are  worth  only 
two-thirds  as  much  for  pig  feeding  as 
cooked  potatoes.  Besides  potatoes,  field 
beans  and  velvet  beans  are  the  only  feeds 
which  are  improved  by  cooking.  The 
earlier  theory  that  grain  should  be 
cooked  for  hogs  has  been  proven  unsound 
in  practice. 

Experiments  also  indicate  that  an 
average  of  420  lbs.  of  potatoes,  fed  after 
cooking,  will  equal  100  lbs.  of  corn  in 
feeding  value  for  pigs.  Comparing  them 
on  the  basis  of  your  stated  price  for 
corn,  $2.50  per  cwt.,  the  potatoes  would 
then  be  worth  60  cents  a  cwt. 

Some  grain  should,  of  course,  be  fed 
along  with  the  potatoes.  They  contain 


Godfrey  Teuscher,  treasurer;  Willis  G. 
Clark,  director  from  Erie  County. 

New  York.  R.  W.  E. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

March  20,  1929. — Holsteins.  Allen  G. 
Brubacker,  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. ; 
S.  T.  Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

April  4. — Judy’s  sixteenth  annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  Sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.; 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

April  3-4. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill. ;  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  4. — Breeders’  Annual  Angus  Sale, 
Galesburg,  Ill.;  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  man¬ 
ager,  West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

Week,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
June  6-7. — Holsteins,  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  Sale;  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 

Nov.  5-6. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8. — Northern  Wisconsin  Hol- 

_ _  _  _  ^  _  stein  Sale,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.;  James 

less  protein  than  corn ;  hence  the  ration  r.  Garver,  manager. 

should  contain  a  protein-rich  feed.  Not  _ 

knowing  what  other  feeds  you  have  «  .  _ 

available,  I  suggest  the  following  rations:  Coming  Meetings  and  ShOWS 
Corn,  35  lbs. ;  cooked  Potatoes,  35  lbs  ,  Nov_  7_Feb>  i5>_Short  Winter  Course, 

and  standard  middlings,  30  lbs.  Ibis  will  N  ^  ” - *  -  txi.—’ 

be  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  N  "  - 
a  supplement  carrying  animal  protein,  "T  * 
such  as  tankage,  as  follows :  Corn,  35 
lbs.;  potatoes,  35  lbs.;  standard  mid- 


SOM 

ANNIVERSARY 
Sale  oT 


HARNESS 


IK  WEAR-RESISTING  IMPROVEMENTS 

Dealers  everywhere. 

W.  CLECKNER  &  SONS  CO.,  CANTON,  PA. 

Ast  about  Both  Anniversary  Free  Gift. 


GUERNSEYS 


dlings,  20  lbs.,  and  tankage,  10  lbs. 

This  would  be  suitable  for  pigs  weigh¬ 
ing  100  to  150  lbs.  Pigs  weighing  150 
to  200  lbs.  would  need  only  6  or  8  lbs.  of 
tankage  per  100  lbs.  of  mixture,  while 
pigs  weighing  over  200  lbs.  may  be  fed 
5  lbs.  of  tankage  per  100  lbs. 

If  you  decide  to  omit  potatoes,  then 
feed  corn  60,  middlings  30  and  tankage 
10  for  the  younger  pigs,  decreasing  the 
tankage  and  increasing  the  middlings  as 
they  grow  older. 

Still  better  results  will  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  a  legume  liay  in  the  ration. 

If  you  have  chopped  Alfalfa  hay,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  will  be  a  good  one : 

Corn,  50  lbs. ;  middlings,  30  lbs. ;  tank¬ 
age,  10  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  5  lbs.,  and 
chopped  Alfalfa,  5  lbs. 

The  use  of  this  three-ply  supplemental 
mixture  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West.  It  seems  to  be  the  best  sup-  „  _ 

plement  where  dairy  by-products  are  not  culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
available. 

For  pigs  weighing  over  150  lbs.  the 
tankage  in  this  mixture  may  be  decreased 
and  the  corn  and  middlings  increased. 

Since  the  age  and  weight  of  your  pigs 
are  not  stated,  I  have  given  this  mixture 

as  a  guide.  , 

In  case  tankage  or  Alfalfa  hay  were 
not  available  (good  quality  chopped 


9-10,  1929.  —  New  York  State 
Nurserymen’s  Association  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  14-18. — Agricultural  Week,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  15-18. — Fourteenth  Annual  Agri¬ 
cultural  Week,  New  Jersay  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Trenton  Armory, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  16-18. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Secretary,  Roy  P.  McPherson, 
LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  16-20. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  poultry  show. 

Jan.  22-24. — Connecticut  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Garde  Hotel,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Secretary,  J.  G.  Sehwink,  Meri¬ 
den,  Conn. 

Jan.  30 -Feb.  1.  —  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society,  eastern  meeting, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  4-8. — Farm  Folks  Week,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Feb.  11-16. — Annual  Farm  and  Home 
Week,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 


FOR  SALE 

GREYHOLME’S  PROUD  SQUIRE 

130717 

Dropped  September  26th,  1926. 

Sire — Falcon’s  Hunter. 

Dam — Imp.  Our  Bessie  II  of  tlie  Vanquiedor,  A.  R.  140253. 
10857.0  lbs.  Milk.  608.4  lbs  B.  F.— Class  D. 

C.  E.  CUTTING 

70  Federal  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024. 

Negative  to  Agglutination  Test. 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk.  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  ot  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W1W,  dairy  FARMS,  II  f.  114  It..  PMIa.,  ft 

NORFrREMST-“2  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

May  Rose  and  Langwater  Strain.  State  and  Federal 
tested  herd.  Write  for  pedigree.  Price,  S 1  OO  and  *50. 
CLARENCE  J.  MESSENGER,  Mgr.,  Phone  158-3  Westport,  Weston,  Conn. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 
SMITH  VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale — Two  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  a  (tuberculin  and  blood-tested)  herd.  Apply  to 
SILAS  EMMONS,  Mgr.,  THE  MAPLES.  Bernardsville, 
N.  J.  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Lloyd.  Owner. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski, N.  Y. 

FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILLIGER,  Wauw>to»,  Wio. 

REG.  GUERNSEY  HEIFER  CALVES  and  SHETLAND 
PONIES.  STEPHEN  KELLOGG  -  Burdett,  N.  V. 


SWINE 


For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  $35.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  $50.00,  $76.00  and 
$100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMAD1NE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION.  N.  Y. 

DCDlfCUIDr  DAADC  at  Bargain  Prices.  H.  C.  &  H. 
DCnnOllIttb  DUHnO  It.  HARPENUI.N'G,  Unndee,  N.  Y. 

POI.ANH-CHIN  AS— Yearling  Bows,  bred,  *65.00. 
Choice  breeding  Boars.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Oel. 

FEEDER  PIGS  UP  TO  SO  LBS.— Delivered  by  truck  load 
Phila.  or  New  Y  ork.  STANLEY  SHORT',  Cheswold,  llel. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE  A1 


F.  M.  Pattlngton  Sz  Bon 


for  sale. 

Merrifleld,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland  ChinasMwice!’  Fan  pK 

8  weeks  age,  $9.50  each.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Penns. 


Berkshires 


with  size,  type  and  stamina. 
Service  boars  and  open  gilts, 
weighing  150  to  200  lbs.  from, 
*20  to  *30.  Mature  bred. 

sows,  *50.  JNO.  C.  BREAM,  R.  No.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


B 


ERKSHIRE 


FOR  SALE 


PIGS 


DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 
R.  W.  Blakely,  Mgr. 


Fed.  Chester  Whites 


Pedigreed 
and  very 

big  show  type,  bred  sows,  boars  and  pigs,  from  a  1,000 
lb.  boar  and  big  sows.  C.  E.  CASSEL,  Hsrshey,  Penna. 

OH  I  O  PLo-*orU/L:l0o  Registered  choice  pigs,  S8.75 
IMPROVED  UllOolcI  nllllCo  up.  Pairs  no-akin.  Bred 


IMPROVED  VHOOIBI  II  III  ICO  up 

Gilts,  $35.  Bred  tried  sows,  $40. 


R.  HILL,  Sensca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE— 

Crossed— 6  to  7  weeks  old,  *3.75  each 
BERKSHIRE  and  CHESTER— 

Crossed— 6  to  7  weeks  old,  3.75  each 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  4.00  each 
Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Keep  them  10 
days,  if  not  satisfied  return  them  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crating.  MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149, 
Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0685. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 


(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Agriculture  for  week  ending  Dec.  15,  19-8.) 

Market  slow  throughout  week.  Comparisons 

with  week  ago:  Beef  steers  and  yearlings,  75c 

not  avauauic  m - v  - rr-l  to  ?1  lower,  all  grades  sharing  decline;  t«»P 

i  i  .ttIII  olarv  spevpi  it  will  t)B  average  weight  1,200  lbs.;  bulk  of  sales  §10.50 

clover  hay  will  also  serve),  it  win  do  average  ^eigni.^^  gb&rAg  steer  decline.  bulkj 

wise  to  give  the  pigs  access  to  a  self  *  to  Bulls  steady;  bulk,  $9  to  $10.25. 

feeder  box  containing  a  mixture  ot  Cows  aiuJ  an  cutters  in  active  demand,  firm; 

lhs  of  ground  limestone,  40  lbs.  of  bone-  bulk  butcher  cows,  $8.25  to  $9.25;  cutters,  $o 

IDS.  oi  giuuuu  1  -  ..  ’  t0  Stockers  and  feeders  weak,  2o  to  50c 

lower  than  week  ago;  most  sales  $9.50  to  $11. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


3 


lOO  DAIRY  COWS 

■ .  for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced 
to  sell.  JACOB  ZL0TKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


Vvhut*  You  Tvanf  in  COWS  and  HEIFERS 

We  know  where  the  best  ones  are.  Load  of  springers 
usually  on  hand.  II.  A.  PERKINS  COMPANY 
INC.,  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


meal  and  20  lbs.  of  salt. 

Inasmuch  as  the  middlings  supply 
some  phosphorus,  the  following  home- 
mixed  minerals  will  serve  to  supplement 
the  above  rations :  One  part  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  one  part  wood  ashes  and  one  part 
salt.  h.  brant. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


Non  Testers’  Meet  at 
Syracuse 


Calves  weak  to  50c  lower;  top  vealers,  $lT-50- 
Receipts  for  week  ending  Dec.  15,  1928:  Cattle, 
63  cars;  37  Chicago,  16  Va.,  6  Mo.,  5  St.  Paul, 
5  Pa,  3  W.  Va.,  3  St.  Louis,  3  Tenn.,  2  N.  Y., 
1  Canada,  1  Ind.,  1  St.  Joseph,  containing  2,167 
bead;  315  trucked  in;  total  cattle,  -.48-  head, 
520  calves,  2,400  bogs,  165  sheep.  Receipts  for 
corresponding  week  last  year:  Cattle,  80 
36  Chicago,  19  Canada,  10  Va.,  8  Pa.,  4  St. 
Louis,  3  St.  Paul,  2  N.  Y.,  1  W.  Va.,  1  In<L, 
1  St.  Joseph,  containing  2,274  head;  578  trucked 
in:  total  cattle,  2,852  head;  113  calves,  1,74- 

h°Iteers.— Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $12  to  $13; 
good.  i  100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $11.50  to  $13;  good, 

/a  it-  i  <21 Q*  merlin  m  X()(l 


The  Farmers'  Protective  Association  w  m.50  wjg*  -Jfgb  *» 

of  New  York  State  held  its  annual  meet-  to  $10.50. 
ing  at  the  Courthouse  in  the  City  of 


Syracuse  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  11,  1928. 
This  association  is  composed  of  farmers 
who  feel  that  the  present  methods  of 
tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  as  a  means 
of  eradicating  tuberculosis  in  the  herds  of 
the  State  are  detrimental  to  their  inter¬ 
ests  and  to  the  dairy  industry  of  the 
State  as  a  whole. 


Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.75  to  $11-50; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $10-J5;  medium,  850 
lbs.  up,  $9  to  $10;  common,  850  lbs.  up,  $7.o0 

t0Ckiws. — Choice,  $8.50  to  $10;  $7.25  to 

$8.50;  common  and  medium,  $6  to  $7.~5,  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.  ~n. 

Bulls.— Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9.75  to  $11.50, 
cutter  common  and  medium,  $7.~5  to  ^ 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle.— -Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to  $12.25;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up,  $7.50  to  $10.50;  good  to  choice, 
800  lbs.  down,  $10.25  to  $12;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7.25  to  $lj>"f5- 

Good  and  choice,  $15  to  $17.50,  nae- 


HEREFORD  CATTLE  FOR  SALE  calves,  146 

yearling  steers,  138  heifers,  54  fleshy  two  year  old  steers, 
30  two  year  old  springer  heifers,  126  weaned  calves. 
Females  all  T.  B.  tested,  can  be  sorted  to  suit  purchaser. 

CLEMMIE  RUQGLE8,  Box  441,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  Phone  702 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  54  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  •  BARRE,  VERMONT 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morlonvllle,  Penna. 


LILLIS  LAKE  HEREFORD  RANCH 

Hereford  herd  bulls,  ready  for  immediate  service.  These 
Herefords  are  founded  on  the  best  blood  obtainable. 
Prize  winners  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

William  J,  Lillis,  Owner  Seheneetady,  N.  Y. 


jnor  highly  bred,  Orade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
C  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis, 


HOLSTEINS 


The  speakers  characterized  the  present  _  diium 1  $12.75 *  to"$i 5 ;*  cuU*andvcommon,  $7".50  to 
methods  as  inaccurate,  unreliable  and  un-  $1|^g  _Heavywelghts,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $9.75 
necessary,  and  enormously  wasteful.  Some  to  $10.25;  mediumweights,  200  to: 250  lbs..  $9.75 
pressed  the  belief  that  it  is  dangerous  rough  and  smooth!  $7.50 


ex 


to  the  herds  and  injurious  to  the  con-  to  $9.50  _ __ 

sumer.  They  claim  the  spending  of  $30,-  , .  _ 

000,000  in  five  years  is  a  wasteful  use  of  BeehlVC  InSpeCtlOIl 

money.  The  directors  from  various  conn-  jg  there  a  jaw  compelling  inspection 
ties  reported* a  growing  opposition  to  the  0f  beehives?  The  inspector  was  here  last 
tuberculin  test,  not  only  by  farmers  who  Summer  disturbing  all  the  hives.  Must 
have  hot  tested,  but  also  by  farmers  who  I™*”  do  rt  Summer .  ^  a  > 

have  submitted  to  the  test.  York.  F.  M. 

It  was  also  asserted  that  the  slaughter  Yes,  tbe  State  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
of  milk  cows  under  the  area  test  has  Cllitiu.e  or  bis  representative  may  examine 
caused  a  decrease  of  the  milking  cows  and  any  apiary  or  place  where  bees  or  their 

consequently  a  shortage  of  milk  in  the  honey  and  comb  are  kept  to  determine  the 
coiiseq ueii Liy  <=  existence  of  a  communicable  disease,  and 

metropolitan  markets.  he  also  lias  authority  to  destroy  any  dis- 

The  retiring  president,  Mr.  George  ease(|  colony  if  his  directions  for  their 
Dunham,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  was  made  honor-  treatment  are  not  carried  out. 
arv  head  of  the  organization;  Frederick  Bees  in  old  hives  that  are  to  be  killed 

AI  Tones  of  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  to  get  the  honey  are  ordinarily  set  over 
AL.  Jones  or  Amnio,  ,  a  pan  containing  burning  sulphur.  Any 

president;  Albert  Yeagei,  Ene  County,  other  substance  that  gives  off  poisonous 

first  vice-president;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Ross,  fumes  destructive  of  insect  life  might,  of 

Binghamton,  second  vice-president ;  Ar-  j  course,  be  used,  but  sulphur  is  easily  ob- 

thur  Truax,  Camillus,  N.  Y.,  secretary;,  tainecl  and  cheap.  M.  b.  d. 


REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN 

BULL  CALVES 
$50  and  up 

STARKDALE  FARM,  James  Stark,  PAWLING,  N.  Y. 


With  4#  backing,  and  by 
a  36-lb.  sire  ami  out  of 
High-Record  dams.  Our 
herd  averages  473  lbs.  of 
fat  and  14,116  lbs.  of 
milk.  Also  two  yearling 
bulls.  Write  for  de¬ 
scriptions.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited. 


QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog. 
These  are  ail  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good.  Hogs:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  *8.50  each; 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  *4.00  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 
10  days  with  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  S.lem  Si..  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  wks. 
old,  *4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk¬ 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  *5.  OO 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  *6.50  each  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  MT  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay — high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross — Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Week*  Old  -  -  J&3.75 

8  to  10  Week*  Old  -  -  $4.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity — we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  ...  $4.00 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  806  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


SHEEP 


J 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS— Well  wooled,  *20. 
4  yr.  old  ram,  bred  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS..  Wilsan,  N.  T. 


Ten  bred  reo.  Shropshire  ewes-two 

to  four  years  old.  LEIIOY 0.  BOWER,  Ludlonville,  ,N.  Y. 


RAMS— Also  Ewes:  Cotswolds,  Lincolns,  Tunis  and 
Karakules.  Le  Roy  Kuney,  Adrian,  Mich. 


DOGS 


d: 


T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE 

20  very  large  registered  Holstein  cows.  20  high  grade 
cows,  fresh  and  close  springers.  Also  several 
registered  bulls  and  heifers. 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J0HN  CproR0EAGAN- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free. 


CrnnCTO  for  killing  rats 
rcnncio  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  45.00. 
Females,  $5.50.  Pair,  $10.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each, 
w.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


,0  YOU  WANT  a  Good  Airedale  In  Your  Home! 

Blood  lines,  stamina,  sweet  dispNsition,  are  guar¬ 
anteed  in  Guardian  Airedales.  A  few  choice  pedi¬ 
greed  male  pups  for  sale  at  *20.00  each. 

P.  KUANHRETH,  Chestnut  Ridge,  Bethel,  Conn. 

fi^  n  j  long  eared,  well  bred,  5  months 

f  AY  HOimnC  to  lla  years  old.  Several  broken 
*  HuUIlUo  j,-ox  an(j  babbit  Dogs.  Want  a 
Male  Coon.  Carl  Woodworth  -  Sheldon,  Vt. 

!a°l!  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  m2ostoo?d 

Males,  *8.  Females,  *3.  F.  A.  8WEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

WELSH  8HEPHERD  PUPS— From  heel  driving  parents. 
Shipped  on  approval.  SHADY  LAWN  FARMS.  Heuvelton.N.  T. 

IRISH  SETTERS- Best  breeding,  country  raised. 
QIEIEKI’INEKNOLL  E’AHM,  Noxon  Uoad,  Pmighbeepsle,  N.  Y, 

RAT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TERRIERS— Lists 
10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY.  PANA,  ILL. 

MALE  collie  COW  DOG— 2  years.  No  faults.  Guaran¬ 
teed  No.  1— *25.00.  0.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


GUINEA  PIGS  FOR  SALE— Make  a  good  Xmas  Present. 

Half  grown.  *1.  Full  grown,  *2.  Order  from  this 
ad.  WILLIAM  AV1ERSING,  84  Oortlandt  St.,  Bellevillr,  N.  J. 

*■*  4  nnT'TO  Thoroughbred  Chinchillas,  115  years 
K  A  KKl  I  S  obi.  Prices  low  to  quick  buyer. 

IVilHLIl  4  <J  J.  H.  SNOOK  -  Mlddleburg,  Pa. 

Toggenburg  and  Saanan  Goats 

Pure  Blood  and  Grades.  CHAS.  A-  STR0H,  Milford,  Pa. 

Pair  of  15-16  Percheron  Mares  weigh t  2,400  lbs.’ 

bred  to  a  2,000  lb.  stallion,  ha  ve  been  driven  some. 
Price,  *850.  Service  fee  paid.  Black  Percheron 
Stallion — Coining  two,  sound,  large  breeding.  Price, 

*200,  VERNON  LAFLER  *  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 
efficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS -50. 

$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 

doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  demand  for  fruits  and  vegetables  has 
not  been  very  satisfactory  and  some  of  the 
slackness  is  attributed  to  weather  conditions 
which  have  been  very  mild.  The  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets  have  been  well  supplied  with  the  best  of 
fruit  that  the  country  districts  have  to  offer, 
and  a  moderate  to  good  demand  for  fancy 
fruits  for  the  holiday  trade  is  anticipated. 
Fancy  large  Staymans,  Romes,  Delicious,  Green¬ 
ings  and  many  other  varieties  may  be  seen  on 
display.  Much  of  the  fruit  is  carefully  packed 
in  baskets  and  barrels,  many  of  them  having 
strips  of  vividly  colored  oiled  paper  which  not 
only  helps  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  scalding, 
but  also  tends  to  bring  out  the  color  of  the 
fruit  on  display.  Virginia  Delicious,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  2%-in.  and  up  ranged  $5  to  $5.50  a  barrel, 
and  Staymans  $4  to  $5  a  barrel.  New  York 
Greenings,  same  grade,  common  storage,  brought 
$1.40  to  $1.50  a  bushel.  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey  Staymans  came  within  the  range  of  $1.25 
to  $1.90  a  bushel  as  to  size  and  quality.  Cold 
storage  holdings  of  apples  for  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  as  reported  by  the  government  as  for  De¬ 
cember  1  showed  2,895,000  barrels,  16,930,000 
boxes  and  5,044,000  baskets  on  hand.  This  is 
considerably  heavier  than  a  year  ago  as  is  to 
be  expected,  and  about  1,020.000  barrels,  nearly 
400,000  boxes,  and  over  double  the  number  of 
baskets  as  the  five-year  average.  Cranberries 
continue  to  sell  on  a  firm  market  at  $3  to  $4.50 
per  quarter  barrel  crate.  Nearby  bunched  beets 
are  about  done,  and  carrots  sold  rather  slowly, 
cut  %  baskets  ranging  50c  to  $1,  and  bunches 
1  to  3c.  Mushrooms  were  in  heavy  supply  and 
prices  continue  at  from  40c  to  $1  per  3-lb. 
basket,  only  very  fancy  whites  bringing  top 
figure.  Celery  continued  to  sell  on  a  firm  mar¬ 
ket,  with  New  York  State  celery,  2-3  crate  in- 
tlie-rough  selling  generally  $2  to  $2.90  a  crate. 
Greens  have  been  very  slow,  and  too  much  spin¬ 
ach  has  brought  down  the  price  on  this  com¬ 
modity  to  40  to  85c  a  bushel.  Eastern  cauli¬ 
flower  is  not  coming  in  in  very  good  shape  due 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season.  Cabbage  has 
also  been  very  dull  and  prices  have  eased  off 
to  $35  to  $40  a  ton  for  best  York  State  Danish 
cabbage.  Onions  have  not  been  moving  satis¬ 
factorily  either,  best  westerns  topping  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  $4.50  to  $4.60  a  sack.  Christmas  greens 
are  very  prominent  at  this  time,  but  there  has 
recently  been  an  easier  tone  on  loose  holly,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Delaware  crates  selling  $1.50  to  $3.50. 
Nearby  laurel  has  been  selling  2  to  3c  a  yard, 
and  holly  wreaths  at  from  7  to  15c  each. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  for  the  week  amounted  to  nearly 
21,000  cases  in  Philadelphia,  or  about  2,500 
cases  more  than  for  the  week  previous.  Two 
weeks  ago  prices  began  to  decline  and  the 
weakness  extended  over  into  last  week,  but 
toward  the  close  there  was  a  fairly  good  de¬ 
mand  for  fine  fresh  eggs  and  the  market  ruled 
firm.  Toward  the  end  of  the  week  extra  firsts 
were  selling  at  44c,  and  firsts  were  quoted  at 
42c  a  dozen.  Fresh  seconds  ranged  33  to  34c. 
The  same  trend  was  followed  in  the  high-priced 
eggs,  with  very  fancy  selected  fresh  eggs  put 
up  especially  for  the  carton  trade  averaging 
54e  a  dozen.  There  was  comparatively  little 
change  made  in  storage  eggs,  prices  dropping 
only  a  cent  a  dozen  during  the  week.  Toward 
the  close  storage-packed  firsts  brought  42  to  43c, 
and  storage-packed  seconds  29  to  30c  a  dozen. 
On  December  17  storage  holdings  in  Philadelphia 
were  reported  at  54,548  cases,  or  about  4,300 
eases  larger  than  a  year  ago.  Of  the  four 
principal  markets,  New  York  has  the  largest 
holdings  and  shows  the  greatest  increase  over 
that  of  last  year.  New  York’s  holdings  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  December  were  over  576,500  cases  com¬ 
pared  with  a  little  less  than  300,000  eases  a 
year  ago.  Chicago  had  only  about  465,000  cases 
against  over  614,000  cases  a  year  ago,  and  hold¬ 
ings  in  Boston  were  less  on  December  15  this 
year  than  on  the  same  date  in  1927. 

Offerings  of  live  poultry  were  in  excess  of 
market  requirements,  and  some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  disposing  of  the  stock  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Poor  stock  was  especially  hard  to  move. 
Fancy  large  fowl  were  quoted  28  to  29c,  or  a 
cent  'lower  than  a  week  ago.  White  Leghorn 
fowl  ranged  20  to  26c  as  to  size,  and  Plymouth 
Rock  Spring  chickens  brought  as  high  as  29  to 
30c  lb.  This  is  a  drop  of  about  2c  compared 
with  last  week.  Leghorns  were  also  2c  lower, 
ranging  25  to  26c,  with  mixed  colors  selling  2c 
above  Leghorns.  Broilers  averaging  about  1% 
lbs.  ranged  34  to  36c  and  Winter  chickens,  2-lb. 
average,  were  quoted  32  to  34c.  Old  roosters 
averaged  22c  and  large  White  Pekin  ducks 
ranged  27  to  29c  lb.  Finest  turkeys  were 
quoted  38  to  40c,  and  old  toms  33  to  36c.  Geese 
ranged  22  to  25c.  The  Thanksgiving  turkey  deal 
was  unsatisfactory,  consequently  buyers  are 
now  acting  cautiously;  fancy  nearby  fresh- 
killed  turkevs  were  quoted  44  to  46c  and  fancy 
old  toms  34  to  35c.  Fresh-killed  fowl  have  been 
selling  slowly,  and  the  market  was  generally 
weak,  heavy  fowl,  barreled-packed  ranging  32 
to  33c,  and'  medium  sizes  28  to  31c.  Barrel- 
packed  chickens,  mixed  sizes,  nearby,  ranged 
37  to  39c.  Average  run  of  fresh-killed  ducks 
brought  23  to  25c,  with  some  fancy  selling  as 
high  as  30c.  Twenty-seven  cents  was  top  on 
fancy  geese,  with  average  run  selling  22  to  23c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  is  very  little  change  in  the  hay  market, 
the  better  glides  of  both  hay  and  straw  being 
kept  fairlv  well  cleaned  up.  No.  2  Timothy 
was  quoted  $17.50  to  $18  ton,  and  No.  3.  $lo 
to  $15.50.  Best  Timothy  clover  mixed  sold  up 
to  $17.  Straight  rye  straw  was  unchanged  at 
$18  to  $20  a  ton,  while  wheat  and  oat  straw 
was  steadily  held  at  $13  to  $15  a  ton. 

B.  W.  o. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
52c. 

Eggs. — Yard,  doz.,  60c;  duck,  doz.,  70c;  pullet, 
doz.,  45c.  (Minimum  weight,  all  eggs,  per  doz., 
24  oz.) 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c;  cottage,  roll,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  Butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  7c;  skimmed 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — (All  home  and  south¬ 
ern  grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.75:  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  4c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  Graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  new 
cabbage,  11).,  3c;  cabbage,  red,  head,  6c;  new 
carrots,  bch.,  5c;  celery,  3  bchs.  25c;  cauliflower, 
lb.,  12% c;  endive,  lb.,  8e;  horseradish,  %  pt., 
15c;  horseradish  root,  lb.,  10c;  leek,  bch.,  5c; 
lettuce.  Iceland,  head,  5c:  onions,  pk.,  30c;  pie 
pumpkins,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  new  potatoes,  pk.,  25c; 
parsley,  bch.,  10c:  peppers,  doz..  25c:  potatoes, 
bu.,  85c;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.30:  radishes,  bch..  5c; 
salsifv.  bch.,  10c:  sauerkraut,  qt..  15c:  spinach, 
pk.,  39c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4c;  turnips,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  38c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb.,  40c;  geese,  lb.,  35c; 
ducks,  lb.,  35c, 


Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  35c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  32e;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb..  12c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  head  cheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home 
grown,  lb.,  20c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  26c: 
hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  roasts,  lbv  25  to  30c:  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  bacon, 
sliced,  lb.,  45c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork 
loins,  lb.,  28c;  whole  hams,  lb.,  35c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.,  25c;  cider  vinegar, 
gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c:  maple  sugar,  lb., 
35c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet  cider,  gal., 
40c;  strawberry  plants,  per  100,  75c;  hickory 
nuts,  qt.,  15c;  cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4; 
Hygeia  ice,  cwt.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Dicks,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  dressed,  lb.,  45c;  fowls, 
live,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  dressed,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  year¬ 
lings,  live,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  dressed,  lb..  40  to 
45e;  springers,  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  Leghorn, 
lb.,  25  to  27c;  heavy,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  squabs, 
pair,  75c  to  $1;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  45  to  55c; 
dressed,  60  to  70c;  butter,  lb.,  55  to  65c;  eggs, 
doz.,  60c;  grade  A,  24-doz.  cases,  $17;  fancy 
white,  $18;  unclassified,  $14  to  $16.50;  retail, 
doz.,  60c;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  45  to  50c;  ducks’ 
eggs,  doz.,  75c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce.— Beets,  bu.,  $1;  cab¬ 
bage,  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  celery,  doz.  bchs..  45  to  65c;  honey, 
qt.  60  to  75c,  cap  25c  lettuce,  crate,  75c  to 
$1.65;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.50;  onions,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.25;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes, 
bu.,  60  to  70c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  60c;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  squash,  lb.,  3  to  3%c; 
turnips,  bu.,  $1.25  endive,  doz.,  75c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3.75;  pears,  bu., 
$1  to  $2. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $12  to  $14  ton; 
wheat,  new,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  pork,  light,  lb., 
16c;  pork,  heavy,  lb.,  15c. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

December  20,  1928. 

MILK 

December:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100  lbs.;  Class 
2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials;  Class  2B,  $2.41; 
Class  3,  $2.35. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c  per  .1 
of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added  to  milk 
testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In  classes  1  and  3 
the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $3.17;  Class  2, 


$2.30;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  . $0.51  @$0.51% 

Extras,  92  score .  .50% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score . 46  @  .50 

Seconds  . 44%  @  .45% 

Lower  grades . 43  @  .44 

Ladles  . 38%  @  .41% 

Packing  stock  . 36  @  .38 

Renovated  . 43  @  .43% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 52%  @  .53 

Extra  . 51%®  .52 

Firsts  .  .46%  @  .50% 

Seconds  . 45  @  .46 

Centralized  . . . 44  @  .47% 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  June  special  . $0.27% @$0.29 

Fresh,  fancy  . 25%  @  .27 

Wis.,  flats,  held  . 26  @  .27% 

Daisies,  fresh  . 24%  @  .24% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . $0.52  @$0.53 

Extras  . 50  @  .51 

Average  extras  . 48  @  .49 

Extra  firsts  . 39  @  .47 

Firsts  . 31  @  .45 

Pacific  Coast,  white  . 45  @  .50 

Mixed  colors,  best  nearby . 52  @  .54 

Gathered,  best  . 49  @  .53 

Common  to  good . 29  @  .45 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS,  RABBITS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.44@$0.48 

Fair  to  good  . 30@  .40 

Roosters  . 16@  .24 

Fowls  . 24@  .33 

Ducks  . 18@  .30 

Geese  . 18@  .29 

Turkeys,  dry,  nearby,  toms . 46®  .48 

Hens  . 45  @  .46 

Maryland,  toms  . 46@  .48 

Hens  . 45®  .46 

Virginia,  toms  . 45@  .46 

Hens  . 43®  .44 

Fair  to  good  . 33@  .43 

Old  toms  . 28@  .32 

Old  hens  . 30®  .38 

Northwestern,  toms  . 41@  .43 

Hens  . 40  @  .41 

Western,  toms  . 40@  .42 

Hens  . 38@  .40 

Oklahoma,  toms  . 39@  .41 

Hens  . 37®  .39 

Kentucky,  toms  . 39@  .41 

Hens  . 37  @  .39 

Texas,  toms  . 38@  .40 

Hens  . 36®  .38 

Poor  to  good  . 30@  .36 

Old  toms  . 27®  .31 

Old  hens  . 30®  .37 

Turkeys,  iced,  Maryland,  toms . 43®  .46 

Hens  . 42  @  .44 

Virginia,  toms  . 42@  .44 

Hens  . 40  @  .42 

Western,  toms  . . .38@  .40 

Hens  . .36@  .38 

Poor  to  good  . 30@  .36 

Old  toms  . 27@  .30 

Old  hens  . 30@  .36 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 55@  .65 

Dark,  doz .  2.50@  3.50 

Culls  .  1.50®  2.00 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair  . j  ■  •  •  .15@  .35 

Jacks,  pair  . 85@  1.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Culls  .  1.50@  2.00 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair  . j  ■  •  •  .15@  .35 

Jacks,  pair  . 85@  1.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


.  ,$0.25@$0.31 

.18 

..  .27®  .31 

. 25(5)  .30 

. .  .23®  .28 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . ". . 

.$11.50®  14.00 
. .  8.00®  9.50 

.  .  7.75®  9.50 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

.  .14.00@17.50 
.  .10.00®12.00 

Lambs  . 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . 

Good  to  prime  . 

Culls  . 

.  .13.00@14.65 

.  ,$0.20®$0.22 
..  .17®  .29 
;.  .13®  .16 

Lambs,  h.h,  each  . 

Pigs.  30  to  20  lbs . 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows 

POTATOES 

.  .  8.00@13.00 
.  .  .17®  .22 

.  .23.00®24.50 
.  T4.00@14.75 
.  .  16.00@17.50 

.  . $0.90@$2.50 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 

Maine,  150  lbs . 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt . 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

.  .  1.75®  1.90 
.  .  1.85®  2.10 
.  .  1.00®  2.00 

.  ,$1.25@$1.50 
, TO®  .22 

Carrots,  bu .  1.25@  2.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.00@  4.00 

Celety  hearts,  doz .  1.00®  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1.25@  5.50 

Dandelions,  Texas,  bu .  1.25®  1.50 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 10.00@11.00 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl . 15.00@16.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.25@  1.50 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  3.00@  3.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  5.25 

Lima  beans,  Cuba,  bu . 3.00®  5.50 

Mustard  greens,  Cal.,  bu .  1.25@  1.50 

Okra,  bu .  2.00®  7.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  3.50@  4.30 

Parsley,  bu .  1.50@  2.00 

Parsnips,  bu .  1.25@  1.50 

Peas,  bu .  3.50@  7.00 

Peppers,  bu .  6.00@12.00 

Radishes,  bu .  2.00®  3.00 

Spinach,  bu . 60@  1.00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 2.50®  3.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.50®  6.00 

Tomatoes.  6-bskt  crate  .  l.00@  3.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.50@  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  1.50®  3.00 

DRIED  BEANS 

(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.25@12.50 

Pea  .  9. 75  0  10. 00 

Red  kidney  .  8.50@  8.75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu .  ,$0.50@$4.00 

Bbl . 2.00@12.00 

Pears,  bbl .  2.00@  6.50 

Cranberries,  %  bbl .  4.75@  5.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt .  1.10@  1.40 

Kumquats,  qt . 08®  .15 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothv  . 

No.  2  . ' . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed  . 

Straw,  rye  . . 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  No.  Spring  . 

No.  2  red  . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

Barley  . 

Rye  . 


125.00@27.00 
23.00@24.00 
15.00@21 .00 
22.00@25.00 
22.00@24.00 


$1.36 
1.57% 
1.03% 
.58% 
.79% 
..  1.13 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B  . 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Lima  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb . 

Lettuc*e,  head  . 

Onions,  lb . 


.15 

.60 

.  .35  @ 

.42 

.75 

.60 

.45 

.  .45@ 

.55 

.50 

.40 

.03 

.  .15® 

.20 

.  .30® 

.35 

.  .35® 

.40 

.  .40® 

.45 

.  .05@ 

.15 

.  .10® 

.15 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Eggs  are  in  good  supply  because  of  recent 
mild  weather  and  prices  are  weak.  Potatoes 
are  easier. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  55  to  56c;  tubs,  53  to  54c; 

firsts,  46  to  50c.  Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies, 
25  to  26c;  longhorn,  26  to  27c;  brick,  27  to 
28c;  new  flats,  29  to  30c;  limburger,  32  to  33c; 
brick  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs,  weak;  nearby 
fancy,  55  to  57c;  grade  A,  43  to  52c;  grade  B, 
33  to  37c;  grade  C,  29  to  31c;  unclassified,  48 
to  50c;  pullets,  35  to  38c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady:  fowls,  25  to  32c; 

old  roosters,  21  to  22c;  chickens,  38  to  40c; 

ducks,  30  to  33c;  geese,  25  to  30e;  turkeys,  38 
to  53c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  23  to  31c; 
old  roosters,  20  to  21c;  springers,  24  to  30c; 

ducks,  25  to  28c;  geese,  23  to  25c;  turkeys, 
23  to  45c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak;  Wealthy, 
Twenty  Ounce,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  Russet,  Bald¬ 
win,  Hubbardson,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Snow,  $1.15 
to  $1.85;  Cranberry  Pippin,  $1.40  to  $1.50; 
Greening,  $1  to  $2;  Northern  Spy,  $1  to  $2.50; 
Spitzenberg,  $1.25  to  $3;  McIntosh,  $1.50  to 
$3.25;  Delicious,  western,  box,  $2.75  to  $3.50; 
Jonathan,  $2  to  $2.25;  Rome  Beauty,  $2.25  to 
$2.75.  Potatoes,  lower;  home-grown,  bu.,  35  to 
70c;  150-lb.  sack,  $1.65  to  $2;  sweets,  Md., 
hamper,  $1.25  to  $1.35. 

Beans  and  Onions.— Beans,  steady;  pea.  cwt., 
$9.50  to  $10;  medium,  $10  to  $10.50;  red  kidney, 
$11  to  $12;  marrow,  $12  to  $12.50;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $12  to  $14.  Onions,  higher;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  100-lb.  sack,  $3.75  to  $4.75; 
Spanish  crate,  $1.75  to  $1.85. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-Ib.  box, 
$3.75  to  $4;  grapes,  Cal.,  Malaga,  lug,  $1.75  to 
$2;  Emperor,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  pears,  bu.,  75c 
to  $2;  quinces,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.10. 

Vegetables.- — Beets,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.35;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  20c;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  cauliflower, 
bu.,  65c  to  $1.85;  celery,  doz..  85c  to  $1;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  endive, 
lb.,  25  to  30c;  lettuce,  box,  75c  to  $1;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1;  oyster  plant,  crate, 
60  to  90c;  parsley,  doz.  bchs.  40  to  50c;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.30  to  $1.65;  peas,  Cal.,  crate,  $7 
to  $7.50;  pumpkins,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  65  to  90c; 
squash,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt, 
$1.50  to  $2.50;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  85c;  water¬ 
cress,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  firm;  clover,  24-section  case, 
$5  to  $6;  white,  $4.50  to  $5;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3. 
Maple  syrup,  steady;  light,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
dark,  $1.60  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  weak;  Timothy,  loose,  ton,  $16 
to  $17;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $14:  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $11;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  $37;  standard 
middlings,  $36.50;  red-dwr.  $42;  cottionSieed 
meal.  36  per  cent  protein,  $47.75;  oilmeal,  34 
per  cent,  $59;  hominy,  $40.50;  gluten,  $46.50; 
oatfeed,  $19.75.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  has  ruled  quiet  on 
most  produce.  Oversupply  on  the  better  grades 
of  eggs  forced  a  drop  of  10  cents  in  prices. 
Apples,  celery,  cabbage,  cranberries,  lettuce, 
spinach  and  turnips  have  ruled  generally  weak 
with  some  price  shading  noted.  Good  onions, 
squash  and  tomatoes  are  firm. 

Apples.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best.  Poor  on  ordinary.  Native  Baldwins,  ord., 
35c  to  $1.  Fancy,  $1.25  to  $1.60.  Extra  fan¬ 
cy,  $1.75  to  $2.  McIntosh,  ord.,  $1  to  $2. 
Fancy,  $2.25  to  $3.35.  Extra  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$3.85  std.  bu.  box.  U.  S.  1,  2%  to  3-in.  Va. 
Yorks,  $1.50.  Pa..  $1.75.  Va.  Staymans,  $1.50 
to  $1.75.  Unclassified,  $1  bu.  bskt. 

Beets.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  $1.35  to  $1.85  std.  bu.  box.  Cal., 
crts.  3  doz.  bclid,  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Texas,  crts, 
4%  doz.  bchs,  $4. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  Savoy,  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.75;  few  $2 
bbl.  N.  Y.  Danish,  100-lb.  sacks,  mostly  $2.25; 
few  $2.35. 

Carrots. — 'Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  cut  off.  $1.25  to  $1.85  std.  bu.  box.  Cal., 
crts,  $3  to  $3.25;  few  fancy,  $3.50.  Texas, 
crts,  small,  $2.50, 


Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best.  Market  weak.  Native,  18  bchs,  white, 
$1.75  to  $2.25.  Pascal.  $2  to  $4.25  std.  bu.  box 
N.  V.  2-3  crts,  best,  $3  to  $3.50.  Cal.,  crts, 
mostly  $5  to  $6. 

Cauliflower. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  mod¬ 
erate.  Cal.,  crts,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Cranberries.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native,  %  bbl.  crts,  $4  to  $4.50;  %  bbls., 
$7  to  $9. 

Cucumbers.— Supplies  very  light,  demand 
light.  Native,  50  to  70  cukes,  med.  to  No.  1, 
$6  to  $11.  Fancy,  mostly  $12;  few  higher  std. 
bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  h.h.  ord.,  18  hds.,  25  to  60c.  Iceberg, 
Cal..  $3  to  $4.  Ariz.,  $4  to  $4.50  crt.  Fla., 
Big  Boston,  $1.25  to  $1.50  1%-bu.  hamper. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  and  Pa.  fancy,  75c  to  $1.10  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellows,  fair,  $1.50  to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box. 
Mass.,  100  lbs.,  ord.,  $2.75  to  $3.50.  Valencies. 
Spanish,  $2.fl  to  $2.65  half  case.  Ohio  and 
Ind.,  bags.  $5  to  $5.25  100  lbs.  N.  Y.,  100  lbs., 
$4  7o  to  $5.  Holland,  110  lbs.,  mostly  $4.65. 

1  otatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Market  dull.  Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  Gr.  Mts.,  $1.10 

10  •I'l.  JO. 

Spinach. — Supplies  liberal,  demand  fair;  mar- 
ket  weaker.  Md.  and  Va..  bu.  bskt..  Savoy, 
mostly  50  to  75c.  Tex,  fair,  mostly  50c  bskt. 

Squash. — 'Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  Blue  Hubbard,  $50  to  $60  ton;  $1.75  to 
$2.2o  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Hothouse,  mostly  18  to  28c;  few  fancv,  30c  lb 
C:>'  lugs,  best,  $2  to  $2.50;  poorer,  low  as  15c. 

turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  P.  T.  and  Ruta,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 
P.  E.  I.  Rutas,  $1  to  $1.25.  Mass.,  White  Capes, 
fancy,  $1.75  to  $2  100  lbs. 

Hay. — Market  oversupplied  and  draggy,  de¬ 
mand  quiet.  Few  sales.  No.  1  Timothv,  $24  to 
$25.  Eastern,  $18  to  $22.  Clover  mixed,  $22 
to  $23  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamerv  extras, 
50c.  Firsts,  46%  to  49%c.  Seconds,  45  to 
46c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  weak.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  50e.  Mixed  colors,  49c.  White 
extras.  48c  doz.  Fresh  eastern  extras,  46c. 
Undergrades,  30  to  35c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extras  fresh, 
26  to  27c.  Firsts,  new,  25  to  26c.  Extras  held, 
31%  to  32c.  Firsts  held.  28  to  30c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich  pea,  $9.50  to 
$10.  Cal.  small  white,  $9.50  to  $9.75.  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes,  $9  to  $9.25.  Red  Kidney,  $8.75  to 
$9.  Limas,  $12.50  to  $13  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  demand  fair. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  46c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing,  51  to  52c; 
cl  Thing,  43  to  44c;  %  blood,  combing,  56e; 
clothing,  51  to  52c;  %  blood,  combing.  54  to 
55c;  clothing,  45  to  47c;  low  %  blood,  48  to  49c. 

Scpured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  $1.10  to 
$1.15;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03:  %  blood,  combing, 
$1.08  to  $1.10;  clothing.  97c  to  $1;  %  blood, 
combing,  $1  to  $1.05;  clothing.  92  to  97c;  % 
blood,  combing,  93  to  96c;  clothing,  80  to  85c; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  82  to  87c.  Terr,  mostlv, 
combing,  $1,12  to  $1,15:  clothing,  $1  to  $1.05; 
%  blood,  combing,  $1.08  to  $1.12;  clothing,  98e 
to  $1.03;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.02  to  $1.07; 
clothing.  95  to  98c:  %  blood,  combing,  96c  to 
$1;  clothing,  90  to  93c;  low  %  blood,  87  to  90c. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  good _ $13.00@14.00 

950  to  1,100  lbs.,  good  . 13.25@14.00 

800  lbs.  up,  medium  . 11.75@T3.25 

Common  .  9.50@11.75 

Heifers,  850  lbs.  down,  good  . 11.50@12.50 

Common  and  medium  .  8.50®  11.50 

Cows,  good  .  9.50@10.00 

Common  and  medium  .  7.25@  9.50 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  5.00®  7.25 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc,  good,  beef  .  9.50@10.50 

Cutter,  medium  .  8.00®  9.50 

Calves,  500  lbs.  down,  med.-ch.  . .  .12.00@16.50 

Cull,  common  .  7.00@12.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  choice. .  .15. 50@17. 50 

Medium  . 12.00@15.50 

Cull,  common  .  8.00@12.00 


HOGS 

Hvy.  Wts„  250-350  lbs.,  med.-ch.. 

Med.  Wts.,  200-250  lbs.,  med.-ch.. 

Lt.  Wts.,  160-200  lbs.,  Med.-Ch.  . 

Lt.  Lts.,  130-160  lbs.,  med.-ch.  .. 

SI.  Pigs,  90-130  lbs.,  med.-ch.  ... 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth,  It.  wts,  exc. . . 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  lbs.  down,  gd.-ch . $14.25@14.75 

92  lbs.  down,  medium  . 13.00@14.25 

All  weights,  cull-common  .  8.50@13.00 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  lbs.  down,  medium-choice  ...  8.00@11.50 

Ewes,  120  lbs.  down,  med.-ch . 5.50®  6.75 

120-150  lbs.,  med.-ch . 5.00@  6.50 

All  wts.,  cull-common  .  3.00®  5.50 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbls.,  Va.  Staymans,  2% -in.  and  up, 
$4.75;  bu.,  Va.  2%-in.  and  up  Grimes,  $1.50; 
AV.  A’a.  Staymans,  $1.65;  N.  Y.  Kings,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  Wagener  and 
Spitzenberg,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.50;  Baldwins,  un¬ 
classified,  2%-in.  up,  $1.35  to  $1.50.  Cranberries, 
%-bbl.  boxes,  Mass,  and  N.  J.,  $4.25  to  $5; 
Howes,  %-bbl.  crts.,  $10  to  $10.50.  Kale,  Va., 
bbls.,  $1.65;  bu.,  85c.  Lettuce,  Ohio  hothouse, 
3-lb.  bskt.,  35  to  40c;  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Cal.,  crts.,  $3.75  to  $4.  Mushrooms,  Pa.,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  75c  to  $1.10.  Onions,  100-lb.  sacks,  No. 
1,  midwestern,  $4.50  to  $4.75.  Parsnips,  bu. 
bskt.,  $1.50.  Potatoes,  150-lb.  sacks,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  Me.  Gr.  Mts.,  $2  to  $2.15;  N.  Y.  round  whites, 
$1.65  to  $1.90;  Pa.  round  white,  $1.75  to  $1.90. 
Rutabagas,  Canadian,  100-lb.  sacks.  $1.15  to 
$1.25.  Spinach,  Md.,  Va.,  $1  to  $1.15  bu. 
Sweet  potatoes,  N.  J.,  bu.,  No.  1  yellow,  $2; 
Md.  and  Del.,  bu,  $1.40  to  $1.50:  Va.,  bbls., 
best,  $3  to  $3.25.  Tomatoes,  Ohio  hothouse,  chip 
bskts.,  small,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  large,  $2  to  $2.25; 
mediums,  $2.75  to  $3.  Turnips,  N.  Y.  and  Pa., 
bu.,  washed,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy,  $21  to  $21.50;  standard  Tim¬ 
othy,  $19.50  to  $20.50;  No.  2;  $17  to  $18;  No. 
3,  $14.50  to  $15.50.  No.  1  light  clover,  mixed, 
$19  to  $20;  No.  2,  $17  to  $18;  No.  1  clover 
mixed,  $22  to  $23;  No.  2  $18  to  $20:  No.  1 

clover,  $26  to  $27;  No.  2,  $20  to  $21:  No.  1 

heavy  clover,  $24  to  $25.  No.  1  Alfalfa,  second 
cutting.  $30  to  $31;  standard.  $27  to  $28;  No.  2, 
$24  to  $25.  No.  1  wheat  straw.  $12  to  $12.50; 
No.  2  wheat  straw,  $11  to  $12:  No.  1  oat  straw, 
$10.50  to  $11;  No.  2,  $10  to  $10.50:  No.  1  rye 
straw,  $14.50  to  $15.50;  No.  2,  $13  to  $13.50. 
EGGS 

Local,  fresh  select  whites,  53  to  55c;  browns, 
50  to  52c;  current  receipts,  38  to  40c;  pullet 

eggs,  40  to  43c. 

POULTRY 

Fresh  killed,  full  dressed  hens,  40c;  hog 
dressed.  36e;  live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  27  to 
29c:  Leghorn,  20  to  22e;  roosters,  18  to  19c; 

springers,  heavy,  27  to  29c;  Leghorns,  25  to  26c; 
ducks,  23  to  25c;  geese,  20  to  25c;  turkeys, 
No.  1,  35  to  40c  lb. 


,.$8.90@$9.15 
..  9.00@  9.15 
. .  8.75®  9.15 
..  8.25®  9.10 
..  8.00@  8.50 
..  7.25@  7.85 


“That’s  what  T  call  tough  luck.” 
“What’s  that?”  “I’ve  got  a  check  for 
$40.  and  the  only  man  in  town  that  can 
identify  me  is  the  one  I  owe  fifty.”  — 
Widow. 
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Doings  at  Long  Acres 

We  hear  that  another  neighbor  has 
sold  out.  His  family  were  originally  from 
New  York  State,  as  were  about  all  of 
our  original  pioneer  families,  but  his  chil¬ 
dren  are  married  and  gone ;  he  is  getting 
along  in  years,  and  now  he  is  passing  the 
farm  burden  to  younger  shoulders.  That 
would  not  be  so  bad  if  another  American 
had  bought  the  place,  but  he  has  sold  to 
a  Slovene.  This  makes  three  of  our  pio¬ 
neer  farms  in  this  neighborhood  which 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Slovaks 
from  the  steel  works.  This  man  lives  just 
across  the  road  from  us.  Another  neigh¬ 
bor  whose  land  joins  us  on  the  north  is 
getting  old,  his  children  married  and  gone, 
so  he  too  is  likely  to  sell  probably  to  an¬ 
other  Slovak.  One  very  noticeable  thing 
is  that  the  rural  school  is  the  true  melt¬ 
ing  pot,  as  the  children  of  these  foreign¬ 
ers  become  very  good  citizens,  with  much 
higher  standards  of  living  than  their 
parents. 

Those  European  peasants  come  here 
with  a  fierce  land  hunger,  work  in  the 
steel  works  until  they  have  saved  enough, 
and  then  make  for  the  country.  It  always 
astonishes  them  to  learn  how  little  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  reaches  the  pocket  of 
the  man  who  raised  the  produce.  They 
imagine  that  because  they  had  to  pay  the 
grocer  five  cents  for  two  apples,  60  cents 
for  a  dozen  eggs,  75  cents  for  a  peck  of 
potatoes,  and  60  cents  for  a  pound  of  pork 
chops,  those  will  be  the  prices  they  receive 
when  they  are  on  the  farm.  It  is  a  sad 
awakening  when  they  actually  get  50 
cents  a  bushel  for  spuds,  22  cents  a 
dozen  for  eggs,  75  cents  a  bushel  for  ap¬ 
ples  and  11  cents  a  pound  for  dressed 
hogs. 

It  is  this  class  of  fruit  raisers  who  spoil 
the  markets  by  placing  cull  fruit  in  the 
container  and  facing  it.  with  good  fruit. 
They  have  .had  the  experience  of  buying 
that  kind  of  fruit,  and  imagine  that  all 
fruit  raisers  practice  that  deception.  I 
know  of  two  men  in  this  community  who 
place  their  own  labels  on  every  package 
which  leaves  the  farm  with  a  guarantee 
of  quality,  and  their  products  are  always 
salable  at  a  high  price,  even  when  the 
market  is  glutted  with  fruit.  Herein  lies 
a  lesson  for  the  rest  of  us  who  have  not 
been  following  that  practice. 

Calvin  has  a  birthday  today,  a  fact  of 
which  he  did  not  fail  to  notify  us  far 
enough  ahead  to  insure  some  celebration 
of  the  day.  To  be  sure,  his  mother  re¬ 
minded  him  of  it  a  week  ago,  but  he  has 
kept  it  in  mind  ever  since.  He  lias  an 
airplane  which  winds  with  a  spring  and 
then  scoots  across  the  floor  Avith  propeller 
flying,  also  an  automobile  which  comes 
flying  down  an  inclined  track  and  loops 
the  loop.  He  will  have  a  cake  with  five 
candles  this  evening,  as  we  put  off  the 
birthday  meal  until  the  others  come  home 
from  school.  All  that  is  of  relative  un¬ 
importance  except  as  an  illuminating 
commentary  on  how  things  have  changed. 

I  was  a  groAvn  man  when  I  ran  a  block 
along  with  others  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  that 
day,  to  see  my  first  automobile.  We  stood 
in  groups  and  gazed  at  that  Avonderful 
contraption  which  actually  ran  without 
horses.  It  seems,  too,  but  a  feAv  years  ago 
that  I  saw  my  first  airplane :  a  flimsy 
thing  of  Avires,  sticks  and  cloth  which 
made  a  short  flight.  Those  early  machines 
had  the  engine  behind  the  man,  they  had 
a  habit  of  landing  on  their  noses  with  the 
engine  invariably  crushing  the  man.  I 
suav  one  man  crushed  that  Avay  at  a  coun¬ 
try  fair.  The  Avhole  village  hung  around 
the  house  into  which  he  Avas  carried  and 
waited  Avith  intense  sympathy  for  the  end 
to  come.  Then  Ave  all  contributed  to  send 
the  poor  boy  home  in  an  excellent  casket 
adorned  Avith  many  floxvers;  his  AvidoAved 
mother  lived  hundreds  of  miles  aAvay  and 
telegraphed  that  she  could  not  afford  to 
have  the  body  sent,  but  Ave  suav  to  that 
part  by  paying  all  expenses.  What  an 
immense  change  has  taken  place  since  my 
boyhood  days,  not  so  long  ago,  but  still 
long  enough  so  that  the  ox  team  and  lum¬ 
ber  Avagon  plus  the  top  buggy  and  canopy 
top  double-seat  carryall  Avere  our  only 
means  of  rapid  transit  locally.  The  man 
who  could  afford  a  canopy  top  hitched  be¬ 
hind  a  light  team  with  fancy  harness  was 
some  punkins  those  days.  Birthdays  did 
not  mean  much  in  those  days,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  someone  remembered,  so  that  a 
proud  boy  got  an  orange  and  a  cookie 
with  a  raisin  on  top,  and  Avas  made  as 
happy  as  Calvin  Avith  his  airplane  and 
looping  auto. 

A  brother  has  returned  from  the  north 
Avoods,  bringing  with  him  a  piece  of  pop¬ 
lar  six  inches  in  diameter  which  had  been 
gnaAved  off  by  a  beaver,  bringing  also 
some  venison  Avhieh  Ave  shall  have  for  din¬ 
ner.  Some  sportsmen  Avill  not  eat  venison 
or  ducks  until  the  meat  is  “high”,  but 
none  of  that  for  us.  If  there  is  the  least 
taint  to  meat  Ave  beg  to  be  excused  every 
time.  One  of  the  gang  he  went  Avith 
brought  home  a  live  porcupine,  so  I  shall 
take  the  boys  to  see  him  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  as  there  are  no  porcupines  around 
here.  I  remember  how  they  used  to  come 
to  our  woodpile  and  gnaw  on  the  ax 
handle  to  get  the  taste  of  salt  which  came 
from  sweaty  hands.  If  we  forgot  to  hide 
the  ax,  the  handle  was  ruined  in  one 
night.  The  kitchen  scraps,  too,  were  tid¬ 
bits  over  Avliich  porcupines  grumbled  at 
each  other  during  the  night,  while  Ave 
boys  were  admonished  to  keep  our  dis¬ 
tance,  for  the  porcupine  could  throAV  his 
quills.  It  Avas  a  common  job  for  some¬ 
one  to  pull  the  quills  from  the  nose  of  a 


dog  by  means  of  pincers.  These  Avere 
gladsome  sights  for  live  boys,  especially 
as  the  dogs  fought  to  get  free  and  made 
dismal  howls  during  the  process. 

A  Avet  snoAv  drove  me  out  of  the  vine¬ 
yard,  Avhere  I  was  industriously  trimming 
grapes.  That  is  an  enjoyable  job  for  me, 
though  some  dread  it.  I  like  to  take  my 
time  and  shape  a  vine  just  as  I  wish  it, 
while  I  meditate  over  the  fine  crop  xvhich 
Avill  be  there  next  Fall.  If  you  have  any 
pruning  problems,  Avrite  me,  and  I  will 
gladly  give  you  the  benefit  of  my  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation.  l.  b.  r. 


Strathglass  Ayrshire  Sales 

The  recent  shipment  of  24  head  from 
Strathglass  Farm,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y., 
to  Senor  Salvador  Gallegos  of  San  Salva¬ 
dor  is  one  of  the  largest  exportations  of 
Ayrshires  from  the  United  States.  The 
cattle  AA’ere  routed  from  Los  Angeles  via 
the  Panama  Mail  steamer  Corinto  and 
sailed  on  Nov.  17.  Included  in  the  ship¬ 
ment  were  tAvo  heavy-producing  daugh¬ 
ters  of  l>lloxv  Kate’s  Exchange  of  Pen- 
hurst  and  four  granddaughters  of  UIoAvie’s 
Searchlight,  by  Searchlight  Boy.  Hobs- 
land  Lucky  Boy  Avas  represented  by  a 
pair  of  good  daughters.  TAvin  daughters 
of  Strathglass  Good  Hope  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Wendover’s  Mint  Master  Avere 
also  selected. 

Strathglass  Charme,  a  daughter  of 
Morton  Mains’  Lord  Barrylyndon  and 
the  first-prize  two-year-old  at  the  1926 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  was  also  pur¬ 


chased  by  Senor  Gallegos.  The  consign¬ 
ment  Avas  bred  to  such  sires  as  Dalgig 
Speculation,  Barclay’s  Grandee,  Strath¬ 
glass  Gay  Monarch,  Spittal  Signet  and 
Hobsland  White  King. 

In  1926  Senor  Gallegos,  in  company 
with  J.  Benjamin  Gonzales,  spent  consid¬ 
erable  time  in  America,  and  selected  sev¬ 
eral  cattle  from  Rancho  Wikiup  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  University  of  California. 
The  success  of  this  first  shipment  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  recent  order 
from  Strathglass  Farms. 

Manager  A.  II.  Tryon  of  Strathglass 
Farm  reports  the  most  active  demand  for 
Ayi’sliires  that  has  been  experienced  in 
many  years.  He  informed  us  that  Elmer 
R.  Pearson,  Ansley,  Neb.,  and  New  York 
City,  recently  bought  60  head  from  A.  F. 
Spooner,  Ricliville,  N.  Y.,  and  Strathglass 
Farm.  From  the  Spooner  herd  Mr.  Pear¬ 
son  secured  37  calves  and  yearlings.  Many 
of  the  heifers  are  daughters  of  Penshurst 
Jupiter,  a  son  of  Penshurst  Nancy  Star, 
Avorld’s  champion  junior  txvo-year-old 
with  17.533  lbs.  of  milk  and  6S6  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  From  Strathglass  Farm  Mr. 
Pearson  secured  Barclay’s  Doch-an-Doris 
Avhicli  has  been  used  with  considerable 
success  at  both  Strathglass  and  Barclay 
Farms.  This  bull  has  10  tested  daugh¬ 
ters,  including  Barclay’s  Erma,  Avith  a 
record  of  16.22S  lbs.  of  milk.  Mr.  Pear¬ 
son  also  secured  15  coavs  from  Strathglass 
Farm,  including  the  imported  Netherton 
Nydia. 

Inter-State  Dairymen  Meet 
in  Philadelphia 

With  nearly  400  delegates  and  mem¬ 
bers  present,  the  tAvelfth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  at  the  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  22  and  23. 
The  association,  Avith  2S1  locals  in  the 
field,  is  made  up  of  nearly  22.000  dairy 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  NeAv 
Jersey,  DelaAvare  and  West  Virginia. 

Officers  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  re-elected  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  included  H.  D.  Allebach  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Go.,  Pa.,  president;  Frederick 
Sliangle,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,  vice-president ; 
Robert  F.  Brinton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
treasurer ;  F.  M.  Twining,  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,  assistant  treasurer;  R.  W.  Balders- 
ton,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  secretary;  and 
I.  R.  Zollers,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary.  Directors  re-elected  for 
the  next  three  years  included  E.  Nelson 


James,  Cecil  Co.,  Md. ;  J.  W.  Keith, 
Queen  Anne  Co.,  Md. ;  H.  I.  Lauver, 
Juniata  Co.,  Pa.;  H.  B.  Stewart,  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  Co.,  Pa. ;  C.  C.  Tollman,  Burling¬ 
ton  Co.,  N.  J. ;  S.  U.  Troutman,  Bedford 
Co.,  Pa. ;  A.  B.  Waddington,  Salem  Co., 
N.  J. ;  with  J.  Carvel  Sutton,  Kent  Co., 
Md.,  neAvly  elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

In  his  annual  address  President  Alle¬ 
bach  said  in  part :  “The  farmers  supply¬ 
ing  Philadelphia  and  nearby  cities  with 
fluid  milk. during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Nov.  1,  19’28,  received  $28,493,762.06  for 
this  product.  This  represents  the  net 
amount  paid  and  does  not  include  the 
bonus  paid  for  ‘A’  and  ‘AA’  grades.  This 
figure  compares  favorably  with  that  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  same  grade  of  milk  in  the 
fiscal  year  of  1927,  Avhieh  amounted  to 
$25,578,248.23  and  represents  an  increase 
of  11.40  per  cent.  This  represents  the 
business  done  through  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers’  Association,  the  farmers’ 
co-operative  bargaining  organization  oper¬ 
ating  in  this  territory.  Farmers  in  the 
organization  shipped  790,368,228  pounds 
of  milk  during  the  year  as  compared  to 
713.678,801  pounds  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  in  1927.  It  represents  an  increase 
in  production  of  11.87  per  cent.  The  av¬ 
erage  weighted  price  per  100  lbs.  paid 
farmers  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  deliv¬ 
ered  F.O.B.  Philadelphia,  Avas  $3,569  for 
milk  of  4  per  cent  butter  fat  content.” 

Folloxving  reports  of  the  officers  of  the 
association  in  the  opening  session  of 
the  meeting,  Mr.  Ollie  E.  Reed,  chief 


of  the  Bureau  of  Dairying,  United  States 
Depai’tment  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  made  an  interesting  address  on 
the  Dairy  Industry  of  the  United  States. 

John  A.  MeSparran,  former  master  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  meeting  urged  the  need  of  all 
branches  of  agriculture  agreeing  among 
themselves  on  a  definite  plan  for  farm 
relief,  stating  that  a  united  front  was 
necessary  to  bring  about  needed  relief. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  and  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King, 
national  authority  on  milk  marketing 
problems,  delivered  addresses. 

The  social  feature  of  the  meeting  Avas 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  association 
in  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  at  which 
nearly  700  guests  Avere  entertained.  En¬ 
tertainment  features  for  the  banquet 
Avere  under  the  direction  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Dairy  Council  and  Avere  xvell 
received.  T.  av.  bartilson. 


Patents  for  Inventions 

There  are  probably  i'exv  people  xvlio 
some  time  in  their  lives  have  not  invented 
or  thought  out  some  device  or  other  that 
seemed  valuable  to  them,  and  the  natural 
thought  comes  to  their  minds  that  if  they 
only  had  a  patent  on  it  their  fortune 
Avould  be  made.  This  they  are  led  to  do 
by  unscrupulous  schemers  xvho  prey  upon 
inventors,  and  by  a  certain  class  of  patent 
attorneys  Avhose  only  soli  Rude  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  as  large  and  as  many  fees  as  they 
can  Avheedle  out  of  the  victim.  A  feAv 
practical  hints  on  patents  may  therefore 
be  useful  to  some  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  as  they  are  the  result  of  a  long  ex¬ 
perience  may  result  in  real  benefit  to 
those  AA’ho  have  not  had  time  to  study  the 
subject  thoroughly. 

Most  people  seem  to  think  that  as  soon 
as  a  patent  is  obtained  (no  matter  hoAv 
limited  a  one  they  get)  their  troubles  are 
all  at  an  end,  but  their  troubles  generally 
only  begin,  for  if  their  invention  has  any 
merit  there  are  alxvays  people  in  the 
Avorld  Avho  Avill  try  to  get  around  the  pat¬ 
ent,  and  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
sharks  and  schemers  xvho  will  pretend  to 
be  able  to  sell  the  patent,  but  xvho  alxvays 
demand  a  fee  in  advance,  and  when  that 
is  obtained  drop  the  inventor  at.  once  and 
look  for  a  fresh  one  and  more  money. 

The  first  necessity  before  obtaining  a 
patent  is  to  knoxv  the  state  of  the  art 
before  you  begin.  You  then  know  within 
a  little  what  yoy  are  entitled  to.  and  vou 


have  a  much  greater  chance  to  get  xvhat 
is  justly  due  you  in  claims  than  if  you 
left  it  all  to  your  attorney,  as  no  one  man 
can  be  an  expert  in  all  lines  of  practice, 
and  the  more  information  he  can  obtain 
from  his  client,  all  things  considered,  the 
stronger  patent  he  can  obtain.  The  United 
States  patent  laws  are  without  doubt  the 
best  of  any  country  in  the  world,  and 
while  they  have  their  defects,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  they  are  far  superior  and  more 
just  than  those  of  any  other  country.  The 
in\rentor  living  here  has  therefore  exrery 
possible  inducement,  and  the  well-knoxvn 
progress  in  all  mechanical  and  technical 
lines  is  an  actual  proof  of  this.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  can  be  said,  howexTer, 
there  are  hundreds  of  useless  patents 
taken  out  every  year,  and  those  people 
who  have  no  money  to  lose  should  there¬ 
fore  go  carefully  about  it. 

One  principal  thing  is  never  to  patent 
anything  that  does  not  have  a  commercial 
possibility  of  success.  Another  is  thor¬ 
oughly  to  understand  the  state  of  the  art 
before  applying  for  a  patent,  so  that  you 
can  get  all  you  are  entitled  to.  Have  a 
good,  honest  patent  attorney  to  prosecute 
your  ease,  and  carefully  avoid  all  those 
xvho  advertise  all  impossibilities.  Don’t 
take  out  patents  on  anything  that  is  not 
really  useful,  and  xvhen  you  do  get  a  pat¬ 
ent,  don’t  think  that  the  “world  rexrolx*es 
around  it,”  but  if  you  get  a  good  offer 
from  an  honest  firm  consider  it  carefully 
and  impartially.  As  a  rule,  it  is  always 
best  to  have  a  small  cash  payment  when 
placed  on  a  royalty  basis,  as  the  well- 
known  freeze-out  process  is  often  worked 
on  an  honest  inventor.  I  have  said  noth¬ 
ing  about  foreign  patents  here,  as  in 
many  cases  they  are  a  useless  waste  of 
money,  and  after  your  United  States  pat¬ 
ent  is  issued,  you  still  have  some  months 
to  apply  for  them  if  they  are  really 
needed.  h.  w.  hales. 


Goldfish  Disease 

An  ansxver  printed  on  page  1447,  No¬ 
vember  26,  1927,  gave  about  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  was  available  at  that  time  in 
regard  to  a  disease  that  was  destroying 
the  fins  of  goldfish  in  an  aquarium.  Since 
that  time  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  Ohio,  through  the  Division  of 
Fish  and  Game,  has  published  a  number 
of  articles  on  fish  diseases,  fish  pond 
methods  and  hatchery  methods.  Among 
these  are  some  which  deal  directly  with 
the  trouble  in  qxxestion. 

This  disease  seems  to  be  caused  by  a 
minute  flat-woi-m  xvhich  has  received  the 
rather  long  name  Gyrodactylus.  This 
worm  attaches  itself  to  the  skin  of  the 
fish,  burrows  in  and  finally  destroys  the 
skin,  causing  pieces  to  break  off  and  drift 
away.  If  it  lodges  on  the  fin,  that  struc¬ 
ture  may  be  almost  destroyed.  The  re¬ 
sulting  sores  are  unsightly  and  may  cause 
the  death  of  the  fish.  These  worms  bear 
living  young,  which  may  attach  them¬ 
selves  close  to  the  parent,  or  they  may 
float  axvay  in  the  xvater  or  with  a  piece 
of  flesh  from  one  of  the  sores.  If  they 
happen  to  float  against  a  fish  they  make 
themselves  at  home  and  proceed  to  start 
another  generation. 

The  life  history  and  habits  of  these 
xvorms  have  been  xvorked  out  by  Dr.  R.  Y. 
Bangham  of  the  biological  department  of 
Wooster  College.  He  also  discovered  a 
cure.  It  was  found  that  dilute  acetic  acid 
killed  the  worms  xvithout  injuring  the 
fish.  One  part  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to 
500  parrs  of  water  xvas  the  strength  used. 
This  is  about  the  same  strength  as  using- 
one  part  strong  vinegar  to  five  parts 
xvater.  The  fish  are  put  in  this  solution 
for  30  to  40  seconds  and  then  in  a  fresh 
pond  or  aquarium.  The  infected  one 
should  then  be  emptied,  dried  and  xvashed 
with  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  lime. 

Another  disease  which  often  causes 
much  trouble  in  aquariums  is  caused  by 
a  minute  protozoan  (one  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  animal  life).  This  tiny  creature 
has  been  given  the  long  name  Ichthyopk- 
thirius  multifiljs.  Aquarists  call  it  the 
“itch”  or  "xvhite  spot  disease.”  It  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  form  of  small  white  spots  all 
over  the  body  of  the  fish.  There  seems 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  irritation,  and  the 
fish  rub  themselves  against  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  aqxxarixim.  They  become 
Aveakened  xTery  quickly  and  soon  die  un¬ 
less  relief  measures  are  taken.  If  they 
are  placed  in  a  3  per  cent  solution  of 
alum  sulphate  for  about  txvo  minutes  and 
then  into  a  clean  aquarium  the  parasites 
will  be  killed.  The  old  tank  shoxild  then 
be  emptied,  dried  and  treated  xvith  the 
solution  of  hypochlorite  of  lime. 

This  disease  _  causes  little  trouble  in 
streams,  but  it  is  often  very  bad  in  ponds 
or  in  aquariums.  The  young  parasite 
swims  freely  until  it  reaches  a  fish.  There 
it  imbeds  itself  under  the  skin  and  groxvs 
to  adult  size.  In  warm  xvater  this  may 
take  txvo  to  five  days.  Then  it  leaves  the 
fish  and  sxvims  around  for  a  short  time 
after  xvhich  it  falls  to  the  bottom  and 
forms  a  cyst,  within  xvhich  many  small 
individuals  are  formed.  In  a  stream  most 
of  the  free  swimming  individuals  are 
washed  away  before  they  can  reach  a  fish. 
In  a  pond  or  an  aquarium  they  have  a 
better  chance  and  thrive  accordingdy. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


She:  "What  did  papa  say  when  you 
told  him  that  you  couldn’t  sleep  for  think¬ 
ing  about  me?”  He:  “He  offered  me  a 

job  as  night-watchman  in  liis  factory  ” _ 

The  Passing  Show. 
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Won  Vineland  and 
Bergen  Co.  Contests 
Year  1926-27 

1st  &  2nd  High  Hen  at  Vineland, 
Year  1927-28 

1st  &  2nd  High  Hen  at  Bergen  Co., 
Year  19*7-28. 


Pedigreed 


Cockerels -Baby  Chicks 

»t  prices  you  can  aflord.  How  booking  orders. 
Cockerels  from  Son  of  Champion  of 
World  Hen.  351  eggs  in  361  days. 

FOX  &  SON  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  I  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


ASSOCIATION 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
„  WHITE  LEGHORN 

I  Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners. 
I  Send  your  orders  now  for  Feb.,  Mar.  and  Apr. 

*12.00  per  100;  *67.50— 500;  *110—1000 
Hlx  “OUR  SPECIAL  MATINGS” 

*18.00  per  100;  *62.60—500;  *120—1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


BABY  CHICKS  RO<LEGH<fRNSsa  "  d 

Special  Price  for  February  Chicks. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  D.  Scott  Box  68  Harrington,  Del. 


DAY  OLD  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

Hatches  weekly,  commencing  Feb.  16th.  Every  hen 
in  our  flock  trapnested.  Best  grade  of  chickc  only. 
For  Prioea  and  Particulars  Write 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  PULASKI, X.  Y . 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 

Wo  are  now  booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery. 

Write  for  prices.  ALIEN  tUTCHERT  •  POULTRY  FARM,  tcalcrd.  Oil. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pedigreed  Cockerels  ""■{Sr"' 

From  dams  with  records  200  to  271  eggs.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log.  CEDAUHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  T,  Rahway,  N.  t. 


CERTIFIED  AND  SUPERVISED— S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horn  Cockerels,  Hens  and  Pullets  will  improve 
your  flock.  Dav-Old  Chicks,  hatches  weekly,  beginning 
Feb.  11th.  LEYDEN  HAVEN  FARM,  Staatsburg,  N.  V. 


PETERSIME  electrically  hatched  pure  bred, Rocks, Rads, 
Wh.  Leghorns.  Catalog.  Garbar  Hatchery,  Harrisonburg,  Vs. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings 
Catalogue.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Bsi  ISSA,  Manslisld,  Obis 


Rl  n  i  n  *  *  Beautiful  dark  rich  color. 

.  I.  Red  Cockerels 


Brid-to-Laj 


Barred  Rock  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS. 
March  hatch.  J.  TROPEARO,  SRirrswbush,  R.  T. 


BIG  MONEY  RAISING  TURKEYS 

Esbenshade’s  Famous  Bronze;  America’s  great  profit- 
paying  strain;  insures  success.  Valuable  instructions 
with  orders;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booking  now  for 
Eggs  and  Baby  Turkeys.  Catalog. 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  BOX  R,  RONKS,  PA. 


TURKEYS 

Strong,  healthy,  young  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red  and  Narra- 
gansett.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 
BALLSTON  GAME  FARM,  Bo*  R.  BALLSTON  SPA.  N.  Y. 


Bronze  Turkeys  weighing  25  lbs.  un¬ 
der  six  months  and  pullets  of  corresponding  weight. 
Shipping  prices  *18.00  and  *12.00  respectively. 

Mulford  de  Forest,  Duanesburfl,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DDAII7C  Til  D  Iff  VC  On*  of  America’s  best  flocks. 
DrUIIlC  lUlflVCId  Bulletin  free  to  Prospective 
Customers.  CHA8.  W.  WAMPLER,  Bo*  H,  Harrisonburg,  Ta. 


Reid’s  Turkey  Farm 

700  Bronze  Birds.  FREEHOLD,  N.  J.,  Star  Route. 


Turkeys  .  ducks  -  geese  -  guineas 

Best  breeds.  Breeder*  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


rPhe*e  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in* 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  (or  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’*  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


A  DOLLAR  OC 
BOOK  lor  Ault 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  JOHN  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
reminent  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


This  Is  December 

December  is  used  as  a  synonym  for 
everything  bleak  and  unlovable.  She  can 
be  that.  But  for  the  last  week  she  lias 
shown  us  white  mists  that  freeze  over 
night  and  turn  the  dour  brown  into  frost 
by  morning.  The  air  echoes  with  the 
resonance  of  an  empty  barrel,  so  that 
sounds  made  miles  away  cut  into  out-of- 
door  conversation,  and  one  gets  extracts 
of  sentences  uttered  by  neighbors  who 
live  quite  out  of  sight.  December  can 
start  the  grass  as  easily  as  she  can  the 
icicles.  But  what  she  is  most  apt  to  do 
is  to  live  up  to  her  reputation  to  the  last 
chill  item. 

This  speculation  in  regard  to  December 
is  prompted  by  the  fact  that  we  are  tem¬ 
porarily  in  her  clutches.  Briefly,  the  roof 
is  off  the  horse-stable  part  of  the  barn, 
which  is  in  the  process  of  being  changed 
into  something  as  broad  and  as  high  as 
the  hay  barn.  In  the  old  days  men  seemed 
to  practice  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
barn  which  covered  the  horses.  Above 
the  stalls  there  was  a  mean  little  mow 
into  which  one  was  bound  to  pitch  hay  by 
hand  because  it  could  not  be  connected 
with  the  hay-fork  track  which  ran  in  the 
higher  part.  It  has  long  been  Daddy’s 
ambition  to  modernize  our  barn  into  the 
popular  streamline  effect.  Before  another 
haying  was  upon  us  he  was  determined 
that  a  hay-fork  track  should  run  from 
one  end  to  the  other. 

All  the  things  that,  could  be  done  be¬ 
forehand  were  done  before  the  final  un¬ 
covering,  which  came  three  days  ago  in 
the  afternoon,  when  Daddy  mounted  to 
the  roof  with  a  shovel  and  proceeded  to 
scale  off  shingles  as  nonchalantly  as  if  it 
were  May  instead  of  December.  Ah,  what 
a  time  it  was  then  for  picking  up  shingles  ! 
Of  course  they  make  the  very  best  of 
kindling,  and  we  could  not  bear  to  lose 
any  of  them.  The  kindling  corner  of  the 
woodshed  was  heaped  to  the  eaves  as 
the  wheelbarrow  traveled,  back  and  forth. 
Then  under  Samson-like  strokes  the  ridge 
pole,  rafters,  and  the  siding  fell.  That 
first  night  even,  the  old  barn  was  only  a 
shell  with  a  second  floor.  To  stand  up 
there  in  the  open,  high  above  the  ground, 
felt  like  walking  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre. 

Immediately  that  old  wreck  of  a  barn 
became  the  scene  of  certain  plays  now 
being  enacted  in  secret  up  at  the  school- 
house  where  the  Christmas  entertainment 
will  be  held  next  Friday  night.  “Is  it 
that  near  Christmas?”  asks  Daddy  in  as¬ 
tonishment,  coming  unexpectedly  upon  a 
portion  of  the  pageant  portraying  the 
birth  of  the  Holy  Child,  the  effect  being 
aided  by  a  baby  doll  named  Carol,  now 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  Aries, 
who  is  the  chief  concern  of  Mark  as  the 
shepherd.  Some  of  these  little  touches  of 
rustic  simplicity  will  not  be  given  up  at 
the  schoolhouse,  and  there  is  great  delight 
concealed  when  the  young  ram  manages 
a  hopeful  bleat,  or  Juno,  the  tame  pigeon, 
comes  to  rest  on  his  woolly  back.  That 
is  a  real  bit  of  acting,  although  you  can¬ 
not  always  have  it  just  when  you  want  it. 
And  these  stalls,  filled  at  night,  empty 
during  the  day,  opening  to  the  air  on  one 
side,  with  a  view  of  the  fowls  and  ani¬ 
mals  thrown  in.  What  a  realistic  setting 
it  all  is — even  if  Mark  did  not  drape  the 
brown  calfskin  rug  from  the  front  i-oom 
about  his  person.  I  had  almost  forgotten 
what  brought  me  out  here  until  I  heard 
Daddy  saying,  “Now,  if  you  will  just  put 
your  weight  upon  this  pry — it  is  so  much 
quicker  than  the  jack  screw.”  All  the 
play-acting  is  dropped  instantly  for  the 
lively  action  of  holding  down  a  pry. 

Now,  sitting  in  a  row  on  the  long 
hickory  4x4,  it  is  a  great  moment  for  con¬ 
fidences.  Mark,  on  one  side,  tells  me  that 
he  hopes  he  will  not  live  any  longer  than 
I  do,  a  common  enough  compliment  in 
our  family,  but  Violet  on  the  other  side 
has  whispered  a  message  for  my  ear  only, 
“I  am  so  glad  that  I  can  play  music.” 
Far  from  being  overtaxed  by  her  duties 
as  organist  at  the  school  entertainment 
she  seemed  to  have  been  uplifted  by  the 
repetition  of  the  fine  old  Yuletide  hymns. 
When  the  time  comes  for  the  Christmas 
play,  of  which  music  is  the  undertone, 
background,  and  atmosphere  which  backs 
up  the  stage  setting,  I  can  only  sit  and 
marvel  at  my  nine-year-old  child  who 
memorizes  the  whole  program  without 
apparent  effort  and  contracts  to  play  half 
the  evening  without  a  qualm.  She  did 
not  inherit  this  ability  from  me,  and  per¬ 
haps  would  not  be  so  free  _  from  self- 
consciousness  were  the  organ  in  full  view 
of  the  audience. 

I  wish  that  all  the  rural  districts  of 
the  country  would  grasp  the  opportunity 
given  by  the  passing  of  the  house  organ 
to  get  a  good  instrument  for  use  in  the 
country  school.  Let  that  be  done  and  the 
incentive  is  provided  for  small  musicians 
to  learn  to  play  it.  We  have  been  warned 
that  we  are  becoming  a  nation  of  watchers 
rather  than  doers  through  the  influence 
of  radio  and  moving  pictures.  Here  in 
the  country,  which  is  the  cradle  of  all  the 
arts,  the  fine  old  reed  organ  may  fulfill  its 
old  calling,  that  of  producing  hymns  or 
slow  music  involving  chords.  I  found  our 
school  organ  in  an  old  storehouse  in  com¬ 
pany  with  others  which  had  been  traded 
in  for  pianos.  The  piano  dealer  was  in¬ 
terested  in  getting  more  room  in  the  store¬ 
house,  and  even  helped  load  the  organ  in 
Daddy’s  truck.  It  had  evidently  come 
from  a  church,  as  it  was  rather  larger 
than  the  usual,  and  its  bellows  was  quite 
mouse-proof,  which  we  have  found  out 
since.  It  is  played  every  day,  and  lives 
a  life  here  of  who  can  say  exactly  how 


much  usefulness,  inspiration  being  an  in¬ 
tangible  asset  not  to  be  gauged?  I  never 
see  an  old  organ  without  going  to  it  and 
getting  out  some  of  the  grand  music  that 
is  stored  away  in  the  reeds  and  bellows. 
Organ  music  is  as  stirring  as  it  ever  was, 
and  it  is  only  the  people  who  have  changed. 
The  piano  lent  itself  to  popular  music  as 
the  organ  could  not,  but  the  time  is  com¬ 
ing  for  the  piano  also.  There  are  people 
today  who  believe  the  piauo  to  be  already 
passing  as  an  instrument,  and  when  one 
considers  the  number  of  theatres  where 
the  pipe  organ,  or  pianoless  orchestra 
provides  music,  one  begins  to  understand. 
The  radio,  too,  does  not  record  piano 
tones  as  they  are.  This  must  constitute 
what  is  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  end 
for  the  piano  in, a  big  musical  way. 

“That’s  all  for  now.  I’ll  call  you  again 
in  a  little  while,”  says  Daddy,  having 
fitted  his  post  into  place  in  the  interim. 
It  is  amazing  to  me,  as  well  as  to  Mark, 
how  beams  can  be  lifted,  and  heavy  cor¬ 
ner  posts  shifted  if  one  has  sufficient 
knowledge  of  mechanics  to  apply  weight 
where  it  can  do  the  most  good.  The  old 
barn  is  rising  fast,  framed  in  new  sound 
beams  made  of  planking  spiked  together. 
The  old  heavy  square  timbers  that  used 
to  make  a  barn  raising  a  community 
affair  are  not  being  used  in  the  barns  of 
today.  There  are  timbers  of  oak  and 
chestnut  in  the  barns  of  this  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  some  of  them  sinking  from 
their  own  weight,  prodigious  affairs  to 
handle.  These  were  mostly  whitewood, 
which  is  much  lighter  and  holds  its  shape, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  in  resistance 
to  dry  rot  it  is  no  match  for  the  oak  or 
the  chestnut.  I  wonder  what  generation 
cut  this  whitewood,  but  it  is  too  far  back 
for  anyone  to  tell  me. 

The  fog  is  so  dense  this  morning  that 
it  shuts  out  the  face  of  the  landscape. 
Elsie  has  gone  to  the  woods  for  Christmas 
greens,  and  now  I  see  a  ball  of  red  mov¬ 
ing  toward  me  that  I  think  is  her  cap. 
The  pine  boughs  emerge  next  and  then 
the  face  of  the  girl  riding  the  old  white 
mare.  In  the  fog  a  white  coat  is  almost 
invisible,  and  old  Molly’s  eyes  are  the 
brightest  thing  about  her,  as  her  color  is 
neutralized. 

Something  about  the  smell  of  the  greens 
sends  the  children  skimming  towards  the 
house.  And  after  the  horse  is  put  away 
they  have  discovered  that  there  is  a  place 
for  everything,  if  only  there  are  enough 
greens  for  all  the  places  !  The  staircase, 
for  instance,  will  we  ever  have  enough  for 
that?  The  fireplace  is  difficult  to  pin  or 
tie  to,  and  the  bricks  run  way  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  so  we  cannot  make  use  of  the  wall 
above.  But  there  are  the  bookcases,  lamp 
shades,  and  the  tops  of  all  the  pictures. 

Somehow,  after  the  evergreens  are  up, 
Santa  Claus  and  Christmas  begin  to  seem 
very  much  nearer.  Another  week  of  this 
wonderful  weather  and  the  barn  will  be 
shingled.  Any  night,  though,  December 
may  stage  a  blizzard  from  Medicine  Hat, 
which  is  where  the  weather  man  says  all 
the  really  traffic-stopping  blizzards  start 
from.  Though  we  are  torn  between  the 
two  hopes,  for  snow  for  Christmas  and 
for  no  snow  until  after  it,  to  shingle  the 
barn,  it  will  probably  make  not  the  slight¬ 
est  difference  which  we  want. 

MRS.  F.  D.  UNGER. 


Shall  We  Let  the  Cold  Stor¬ 
age  Magnate  Dictate 
to  Us  About  Eggs? 

M.  G.,  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  his 
article  entitled  “What  About  the  Cold 
Storage  Eggs?”  in  the  issue  of  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  dated  November  24,  1928,  certainly 
raised  the  antagonism  of  many  producers 
and  consumers  of  eggs  against  the  present 
New  York  State  egg  law,  which  conforms 
almost  entirely  to  the  wishes  of  the  cold 
storage  holder. 

I  consider  the  law  as  it  stands  to  be 
demoralizing  to  the  poultry  industry  of 
the  nation,  also  to  the  higher  and  better 
standards  of  living  that  have  been  set 
forth  and  maintained  by  the  American 
people. 

Are  we  to  stand  by  and  see  one  of  our 
greatest  agricultural  assets  forced  into 
the  background  by  unfair  legislation,  and 
our  standards  of  living  reduced  to  a  cold 
storage  basis,  because  of  the  same  reason? 

I  say  it  is  unfair  legislation,  as  it  enables 
the  cold  storage  product  to  be  placed 
on  the  market  in  direct  competition  under 
the  same  trade  classification  as  the  real 
fresh  new-laid  eggs. 

The  New  York  State  egg  law  now 
allows  cold  storage  eggs  to  be  sold  as 
fresh  eggs  with  the  same  classification 
as  new-laid  eggs  except  one  class,  and 
that  is  nearby  fancy. 

This  classification  is  unfair  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public  as  well  as  to  the  producer 
of  eggs.  If  this  law  is  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  statute  books  without  any  amend¬ 
ments,  it  is  sure  to  affect  more  than  one 
line  of  business.  The  feed  manufacturer, 
for  instance ;  there  are  several  large  mills 
throughout  the  country  that  specialize  to 
some  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  poul¬ 
try  feeds.  Chick  hatcheries  are  bound  to 
lose  a  great  deal  on  their  investment  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  demand  for  day-old  chicks. 
It  will  also  affect  the  dairy  farmer  in¬ 
directly,  as  many  tons  of  dried  milk  and 
semi-solid  milk  are  used  in  the  feeding  of 
poultry. 

Many  years  and  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  in  breeding  and  feeding  re¬ 
search  work  so  as  to  enable  the  present- 
day  producer  of  poultry  products  to  give  * 


to  the  public  eggs  direct  from  the  farm  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year ;  now  is  there  any 
sensible  reason  why  the  consuming  public 
should  be  imposed  upon  by  misrepresented 
products?  I  recommend  that  an  amend¬ 
ment  be  made  to  the  present  New  York 
State  egg  law  which  will  cause  cold  stor¬ 
age  eggs  to  be  classified  as  firsts,  seconds, 
thirds,  fourths,  etc.,  instead  of  A,  B,  C, 
D,  etc.,  and  that  the  word  “fresh”  or  any 
other  “word”  or  “group  of  words”  imply¬ 
ing  that  the  eggs  might  be  fresh  shall  not 
be  used  in  any  way  in  connection  with 
the  classification  or  sale  of  eggs  that  have 
been  in  cold  storage  or  preserved  in  water- 
glass,  lime  solution,  or  any  other  preserv¬ 
ing  process.  I  am  sure  that  both  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  of  eggs  will  agree 
with  me  in  my  recommendation. 

If  the  Governor-elect  and  Assemblymen 
and  other  representatives  are  really  sin¬ 
cere  in  wanting  to  help  the  farmer,  this 
is  an  opportunity  to  show  that  they  really 
mean  business  in  doing  something  worth 
while  for  farm  relief. 

Let  us  hear  from  others  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  and,  above  all,  help  to  bring  about 
the  necessary  legislation  to  bring  about 
proper  protection  for  one  of  our  greatest 
national  industries  as  well  as  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  eggs,  even  if  we  have  to  take  it 
to  the  Capitol  of  these  great  United  States 
of  America  with  a  delegation  75,000,000 

Strong.  RUSSELL  S.  PEPEW, 

Owner  of  The  Gulf  Poultry  Farm. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


Late-hatched  Turkeys 

On  Nov.  17  I  hatched  15  out  of  17  tur¬ 
key  eggs,  and  after  four  weeks  have  14 
turkeys  growing  like  everything.  Turkeys 
bring  a  good  price  here ;  can  get  40  cents, 
alive,  at  the  farm.  w.  T.  c. 

Lesage,  W.  Va. 


Comments  from  a  Friend 

Of  late  I  have  seen  mention  of  dande¬ 
lions  in  bloom.  Are  they  dandelion  blos¬ 
soms  or  the  similar  looking  blossoms  of 
the  arnica  plant?  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
they  are  arnica  blossoms.  Why  does  not 
the  “back-yard”  produce  more  poultry? 
When  in  school  I  paid  for  my  school 
clothing  by  a  small  flock  of  birds. 

A.  W.  LITTLEFIELD. 

Massachusetts. 


Baltimore  Markets 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  W.  Md. 
and  Pa.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2y2-in.  up,  Y’orks,  Jona¬ 
thans,  Staymans,  $1.25  to  $1.40,  few  fancy  $1.50 
to  $1.65;  3-in.  Staymans,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  var. 
var.  ungraded,  65c  to  $1.  Cranberries,  Mass., 
early  varieties,  y2-bbl.  boxes,  $7.50  to  $9;  late 
Howes,  $8.25  to  $9.75;  %-bbI.  boxes,  early  va¬ 
rieties  $4  to  $4.75,  late  varieties  $4.25  to  $5. 
Beets,  nearby,  bch.,  4  to  5c.  Brussels  sprouts, 
N.  Y.,  per  qt.,  10  to  18c;  few  20c.  Cabbage, 
N.  Y.  bulk,  per  ton  Danish  type,  $40  to  $42, 
few  $43;  nearby,  bu..  Savoy,  40  to  90c.  Carrots, 
N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  nearby,  bell,, 
4  to  5c.  Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  erts.  12-16  heads, 
$2.50  to  $2.75.  Celery,  N.  Y„  2/3  erts.,  rough, 
$2.75  to  $3,  few  $3.25;  poorer,  $1  to  $2.50.  Kale, 
Va.,  bbls.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  bu.,  50  to  75c.  Onions, 
100-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  No.  1,  York  State,*  small 
$2.75  to  $3,  medium  $3.50  to  $4;  midwestern, 
50-lb.,  medium  to  large,  $2.50  to  $2.60.  Pota¬ 
toes,  Pa.,  150-lb.  sacks,  round  whites,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  100-lb.  sacks,  $1.15  to  $1.20, 
few  $1.25;  poorly  graded,  $1  to  $1.10.  Sweet 
potatoes,  Va.  bbls.,  yellow,  best,  $2  to  $2.25, 
few  $2.50,  ungraded  $1.25  to  $1.75;  E.  S.  Md., 
bu.  liprs.,  yellows,  best,  $1.25  to  $1.50,  poorer 
50e  to  $1.10.  Turnips,  nearby,  14-qt.  lipr., 
washed,  25  to  40c. 

Eggs.— Street  sales,  small  lots,  .nearby  current 
receipts,  candled,  mostly  around  40c. 

Live  Poultry.. — Chickens,  old,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
25  to  26e;  3  to  3%  lbs.,  20  to  22c;  Leghorns,  18 
to  20c;  young,  colored,  as  to  size,  26  to  28e; 
turkeys,  young,  9-lb.  and  over,  37  to  39c;  old 
hens.  35e;  old  toms,  33  to  34c. 


Comparative  Egg  Prices 

The  following  quotations  are  obtained  from 
government  and  commercial  reports.  Due  to 
lack  of  standardization  of  trade  terms  through¬ 
out  the  country,  it  has  been  necessary  to  quote 
each  market  individually,  using  the  local  phrase¬ 
ology  in  describing  egg  grades. 

December  17,  1928:  New  York,  Nearby  hen¬ 
nery  whites,  closely  selected  extras,  50  to  51c; 
average  extras,  48  to  49c;  browns,  fancy  to 
extra  fancy,  51  to  53c.  Philadelphia,  Fresh 
extra  firsts,  44c;  fresh  firsts,  42c;  carefully  se¬ 
lected  and  candled  fresh  eggs  in  cartons,  52  to 
54e.  Boston,  nearby  hennery,  49  to  50c.  Balti¬ 
more,  nearby  current  receipts,  candled,  40  to 
42c.  Buffalo,  nearby  fancy,  too  few  sales  to 
quote;  Grade  A,  52  to  53c;  grade  B,  33  to  36e; 
grade  C,  29  to  30c;  at  mark,  45  to  50e;  pul¬ 
lets  at  mark,  35  to  38c.  Providence,  R.  I., 
special,  large  size,  58  to  65c;  nearby  fresh 
large,  52  to  56e;  nearby  pullets,  40  to  42c. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  newlaid  fancy,  65e;  Conn,  spe¬ 
cial  No.  1,  60c;  Conn,  extras,  55  to  58c;  Conn, 
gathered,  50  to  55c.  Waterbury,  Conn,  new- 
laid  fancy,  65c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  62  to  65c; 
Conn,  extra,  56  to  60c;  Conn,  gathered,  50  to 
55c.  Wilkes-Barre,  western,  48e;  Calif,  whites, 
45  to  48c. 

Dec.  15, *1928:  Scranton,  western  fresh,  55c; 
sterilized  whites,  48  to  49c.  New  Haven,  Conn 
newlaid  fancy,  64  to  65c;  Conn,  special  No.  1, 
52  to  53c;  Conn,  extras,  58  to  60c;  Conn,  gath¬ 
ered,  55  to  56c.  Bridgeport,  Conn,  newlaid 
fancy,  68  to  70c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  63  to 
65c;  Conn,  extra,  58  to  60c;  Conn,  gathered, 
55  to  60c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Milk,  40-qt.  can,  qt.,  6 y2  to  7c;  eggs,  doz., 
50  to  55e;  fowls,  live,  fancy,  lb.,  25  to  28e; 
roasting  chickens,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  pork,  light 
dressed,  lb.,  17c;  heavy  dressed,  lb.,  15c;  cows, 
fresh  milch,  each,  $100  to  $150. 

RETAIL  PRICES 

Milk,  bottled,  qt.,  14c;  butter,  tub,  lb.,  52c; 
print,  lb.,  58c;  eggs,  doz.,  67c;  fowls,  lb.,  31 
to  45c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  roast¬ 
ing  pigs,  lb.,  30c;  turkeys,  lb.,  48  to  55c;  pork 
shoulder,  fresh,  lb.,  14%,  to  16c;  pork  loins,  lb., 
17  to  20c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  39c:  potatoes,  fancy, 
120  lbs.,  $1.95;  tomatoes,  lb..  29e;  string  beans, 
lb,,  11c;  onions,  lb.,  9c:  cabbage,  lb,,  5c;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  13c;  honey,  lb.,  30c. 
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when  fed  on  Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil. 
For  every  drop  contains  vitamins— we 
prove  it  before  we  sell  it.  Made  from  the 
pick  of  the  Atlantic’s  choicest  codfish. 
Sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Gal¬ 
lon  to  try  #2.35.  Send  no  money — pay 
the  postman.  GORTON’S  COD  LIVER 
OIL  CO.  Dept.  R-312,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Gorton's 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

Contains  Most  Vitamins 

Dist.  for  New  England  and  New  York  State 

N.E.  BY-PRODUCTS  CORP. 

20  West  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Codfish  Meal, 
Condensolac  Buttermilk,  Meato,  Gold  Seal 
Dried  Skim  Milk  and  other  Quality  Products. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 


30  doz.  size  with  lints,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  H ampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Metal  Brooder  House 

ISO  Chick  Size 

Larger  sizes  at  corre- 
spondingly  LOW  PRICES. 
Equipped  with  all  Modern  and 
Practical  Features  necessary  to 
GUARANTEE  success  in  raising 
Baby  Chicks.  Send  for  our 
-SPECIAL  PRICES  and  Book¬ 
let  FREE.  Investigate  TODAY. 
The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co.,  Dept.  14  ,  London,  Ohio 

Buckeye  Corn  Cribs— -COPPER-1ZED  Metal  Siloa 


BUCKEYE 


How  to  Get  Eggs  in  Winter 

We  have  the  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  new  booklet  that  will  be 
sent  complimentary  with  every  sub¬ 
scription  to  our  big  poultry  maga¬ 
zine.  New  ideas  on  poultry  keeping 
every  month.  I  Trial  Oiler,  7  months  -or-. 

50c  a  year,  3  yrs  SI  \  and  Booklet,  All  for 

The  Poultry  Item,  Box  66,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
Try  our  “Kel-Soll”.  Prevents  hog-cholera  absolutely. 

It.  MacKELL  A  It’S  SONS  CO.,  Peeksklll,  N.  Y. 


CLOVERDALE  LEGHORNS 

exclusively 

Trapncsted  and  Pedigreed  by  Owner 
Continuously  for  IT  Years. 

From  one  pen  of  pullets,  73  made  R.  O.  P.  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  235.79  eggs.  Official.  Pour  average  weights  of 
eggs  by  Supervisor,  23.70  oz.,  21.48  oz.,  24.96  oz.  and  25.90 
oz.  per  dozen.  Yearly  average  weight  of  eggs,  Official 
24.06  oz.  pullets.  Yes,  pullet  No.  3517  laid  308  eggs,  but  it 
Is  these  high  averages  of  large  eggs  that  count.  For  six 
years  we  have  used  only  males  from  hens  laying  ideal 
pure  white  eggs,  240  or  over.  Reasonable  prices  on 
Cockerels,  Chicks  or  HatchingEggs.  Write  for  catalog. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeHart, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland.  N.  Y.  Prop. 

A.  C.  JONES’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs,  Chicks  and  Breeding  Stock 

State  Supervised  and  Blood-Tested. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


PARKS  "u£y°R.OCKS 

America’s  oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  ^  , 

Barred  Rocks.  318-823  and  826  eggs  In  1  yr.-148 
eggs  in  148  days— Laying  at  118  days.  Customers  LTHPt pj 
profits  $8.09  per  ben.  Winners  in  26  Contests.  F4TA.*h 

LMLP»1cs&Soii^JoxlAltoonaJ>fc^f  Tj 


Quality  Baby  Chicks  Pay  **for  your  chicks' 

after  arrival.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  We  hatch  nil  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S 
IIATCHERT.  349  Main  Si.,  Hackeiiiack.  N.  J.  Phones:  1603  er  1604. 


S  PF.CIAL  MATING  8-Chicks  of  extraquality.  Bred 
for  digestive  capacity  and  other  good  poipts,  neces¬ 
sary  for  best  results.  We  raise  and  hatch  Rocks,  Reds 
and  Leghorns  the  year  round.  Send  for  circular  and 

low  prices.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York 


PURE  llOT,1,YW«M»I>  STRAIN  ITIRECT. 

1UU /°  Breeding  cockerels decendants of  Storrs  contest 
winners,  sired  by  males  from  better  than  300  egg  record 
dams.  Priced  reasonable.  Also  breeding  stock,  chicks 
and  eggs.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


TARHFLI,  STRAIN  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels, 

*8.00  each;  Pullets,  *1.50  each.  Day-old-chicks 

ill  season.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smitliville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 
efficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.— 50, 
$1.10  ;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS. -4 
doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Card*  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Passaic  County,  N.  J., 
Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  Report  by  the  N.  ,T.  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.,  week  ending-  Dec.  5,  1928 : 

During  the  fifth  week  of  the  Passaic 
County  Egg-laying  Contest  a  production 
of  2,870  eggs  was  made,  or  an.  average 
of  41.04  per  cent.  The  production  to 
date  is  14,971  eggs. 

Pen  14,  a  R.  I.  Red  pen,  owned  by 
Pinecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts,  is 
high  for  the  week  with  63  eggs.  Pen  44, 
a  White  Leghorn  pen,  owned  by  Eox  and 
Son  Poultry  Farm,  New  Jersey,  and  Pen 
82,  a  White  Leghorn  pen,  owned  by  Toms 
River  Co-operative  Poultry  Association, 
Inc.,  New  Jersey,  are  tied  for  second 
place  with  57  eggs  each.  Pen  59,  a 
White  Leghorn  pen,  owned  by  Kwality 
Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  third  with  55  eggs. 

Pen  14,  a  R.  I.  Red  pen,  owned  by 
Pinecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts,  is 
high  for  the  contest  with  299  eggs.  Pen 
44,  a  White  Leghorn  pen,  owned  by  Fox 
and  Son  Poultry  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is 
second  with  288  eggs,  and  Pen  13,  a  R.  I. 
Red  pen,  owned  by  Parmenter’s  Red 
Mount  Farm,  Massachusetts,  is  third 
with  268  eggs. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  first  week’s 
report  that  the  general  condition  of  the 
pullets  sent  to  the  Passaic  County  Egg- 
laying  Contest  this  year  was  one  of 
rather  advanced  maturity  and  that  prob¬ 
ably  a  large  proportion  of  them  had  been 
laying  for  some  time  previous  to  being 
sent  to  the  contest.  A  glance  at  both 
this  week’s  record  and  last  week’s  record 
tends  to  point  out  the  same  thing.  The 
birds  were  very  largely  in  full  lay  and 
such  birds  are  now  showing  some  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  shipment  and  to  the  change 
in  management  with  the  consequence  that 
the  percentage  production  has  taken  a 
drop  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  weeks.  It  is 
felt  that  the  production  will  come  back 
up  again  very  shortly  since  the  general 
condition  of  the  birds  is  good.  A  few 
will  probably  go  through  a  slight  moult. 
It  raises  once  more  the  question  as  to 
what  sort  of  pullets  should  be  selected 
for  egg-laying  contest  entry.  General 
experience  of  the  past  has  indicated  that 
birds  which  have  been  laying  considerably 
before  being  sent  to  the  contest  are  very 
apt  to  go  through  a  reaction  such  as  the 
records  this  week  indicate.  The  general 
character  of  the  birds  sent  to  the  Vine- 
land  contest  on  the  other  hand  was  one 
of  somewhat  later  development.  It  will 
be  interesting  and  valuable  to  follow  the 
courses  of  the  two  contests.  Both  con¬ 
tests  are  lighted  this  year  and  essentially 
the  same  management  is  given  to  both  so 
that  poultry  breeders  should  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  follow  comparatively  the 
records  of  birds  which  on  the  one  hand 
were  farther  developed  when  entering  the 
contest,  and  those  which  on  the  other 
hand  were  not  so  advanced  as  to  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  The  general  health  of  both  con¬ 
tests  is  somewhat  above  the  average  level 
of  other  years. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Robert  C. 
Cobb,  Old  Pickard  Farm,  Mass.,  204 ; 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  187 ;  To- 
wanda  Hatchery,  Pa.,  122. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass., 
299 ;  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm, 
Mass.,  268 ;  Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
220. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  —  Fox  and  Son 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  288 ;  Whiteegg 
Farm,  N.  J.,  263;  William  A.  Yahn,  N. 
J.,  249. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Wilburtha  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J.,  W.  P.  Rocks,  77 ;  Marcy 
Farms,  N.  J.,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  46; 
Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y.,  Mottled  Hou- 
dans,  16. 


Treating  Poultry  with 
Vitriol 

I  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorn  hens 
which  I  was  told  have  coceidiosis.  They 
have  a  good  appetite,  but  are  pale,  have 
rough  feathers  and  have  lost  flesh.  A  few 
days  before  they  die  they  stop  eating. 
How  shall  I  give  them  blue  vitriol  for 
each  100  hens  in  feed  or  water,  and  the 
amount  of  it?  A.  E.  w. 

Blue  vitriol  in  the  drinking  water  would 
not  cure  these  hens;  when  they  have 
reached  the  stage  that  you  describe,  noth¬ 
ing  will  cure  them.  As  a  preventive  of 
coceidiosis  in  young  chicks,  one  ounce  of 
blue  vitriol  in  10  gallons  of  the  drinking 
water  may  be  used.  This  is  of  some  value 
as  a  preventive  of  infection,  but  must  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  other  meas¬ 
ures  of  protection  to  he  effectual,  even  in 
young  chicks.  Examine  the  blind  guts 
(caeca)  of  several  of  your  fowls.  If 
these  are  distended  by  cheesy  and  perhaps 
bloody  matter,  you  may  diagnose  coeeidi- 
osis,  but  the  symptoms  that  you  mention 
may  occur  with  other  diseases.  M.  b.  n. 


“To  avoid  trouble  and  insure  safety, 
breathe  through  your  nose,”  states  a  doc¬ 
tor.  Yes,  it  keeps  the  mouth  shut.  — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 


Bagpipe  music  was  broadcast  recent¬ 
ly.  Lots  of  people  took  their  sets  to 
pieces  in  an  endeavor  to  locate  the  trou¬ 
ble. — Passing  Show. 
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supervised  k  Dlood-iesTea 


Make  Chick  Reservations  Now  —  Save  1 0% 

Rural  New-Yorker  renders  who  place  their  orders  for  AVENE  CHICKS  before  January  8th,  for 
delivery  at  any  time  up  to  June  1st,  may  deduct  10%  from  our  regular  prices.  Every  Wene 
breeder  is  blood-tested ;  every  female  is  a  mature  hen — no  pullet  matings.  State-supervised,  blood- 
tested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  a  specialty.  Also  blood-tested  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
and  White  Wyandott«s.  For  a  marvelous  broiler  strain,  try  our  Wyandotte-Rock  cross.  These 
birds  grow  fast,  put  on  good  flesh  at  an  early  age  and  dress  out  the  finest  carcasses  we  have  ever 
seen  with  bright  yellow  shins  and  white  pin  feathers.  Hatches  every  week.  Write  for  free 
folder  and  prices,  WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Leghorns -Reds’-Rocks-Wyandottes 


-WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

Extra  quality  chicks — the  kind  to  show  the  greatest  profits  for  Mr.  Dollars- 
and-sense  Poultryman.  We  have  100  acres  here,  and  we  know  our  birds.  Four 
breeds.  Order  early  for  wanted  dates.  Special  prices  for  broiler  chicks.  All 
breeders  B.  W.  D.  tested.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


leps'THOROsrap-^ 


LIVE  AND  LAY 


■lEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  cat  dully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  I00£  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Cbick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y 


FREE 

CHICK 

BOOK 


EED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


„  TEN  EXTRA  CHICKS 

On  orders  placed  before  Feb.  loth,  we  allow  10  extra  chicks  with  every  100  ordered. 
Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our 
beautiful  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 
Guaranteed  Chicks. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS— ALSO  BABY  DUCKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State 
University.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan.  16  Breeds.  We  have  limited  num¬ 
ber  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  Chicks  from  pedigreed  stock.  Write  today. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY  MAIN  ST.  HOYTVILLE.  OHIO 


DOLLARS  vs.  PENNY  PROFITS  I 

Many  of  our  customers  make  $3.00  per  year  per  bird  with  our  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 
Chicks.  Why  be  contented  with  less  ?  They  cost  no  more  to  feed  or  raise.  Com¬ 
pare  them  toothers.  Write  for  catalog  explaining:  breeding  methods,  egrg 
^  w  records,  photos,  etc.  Dollars  and  eggs  prove  Wyngrarden  chicks 
w  the  best.  (White  Legrhorns— and — Barred  Rocks). 


FARMS 
*  HATCHERY 

ZEELAND.  M/CH. 


Address 


healthy — sure-living,  fast-, 
growing  chicks — from  12  years  of 
disease-free  ancestry — blood  tested 
by  N.  H.  Exp.  Sta. — guaranteed  free 
from  White  Diarrhoea.  Make  your  broiler 
raising  more  profitable — quicker  fleshing, 
less  mortality.  Catalog  FREE.  Prices 
surprisingly  reasonable. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  154  WALPOLE,  N.  H. . 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower, 
lireedersselected  and  leg  banded 
by  men  trained  by  Ohio  Poultry 
Improvement  Association  and  au¬ 
thorized  accredited  inspectors. 
Leghorns,  12c  each.  Rocks,  Red.,  Wy¬ 
andottes,  14c  each.  Light  Brahmas,  18c 
each.  Writ,  for  catalogue  and  special 
price  on  300  or  more— Box  112. 

THE  WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

WHARTON, 
OHIO 


W0RM-A-SIDE 


Iodine 

Capsules 


Tells  liow  to  detect 
round  worms  and  tape 
worms,  how  to  get  rid 
of  them,  how  to  protect 
your  birds  against  rein¬ 
festation.  Just  cut  out 
the  coupon  below,  sign 
your  name  and  address 
and  mail  it  today. 


B - 


SAVVY L R  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc., 

180-A  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  Booklet.  ‘-Worm 
.  Hfi-rS?*!.’  a.nd  *u!1  Particulars  about  WORM 
A-SIDL  Iodine,  Non-Soluble  Capsules. 


I  Name 

P.  O. 
!  R.  R. 


State 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  21st  YEAR  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  in  our  flock  is  a  carefully 
selected  bird— Blood-tested,  free  of 
White  Diarrhoea  and  carries  high  record 
contest  blood— Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them. 


THF  MUM?  now  hatching  every  week 
1  ,l1"  wfllwiW  are  strong  and  livable 
Customers  growing  96%  and  more.  They 
make  quick  profitable  broilers  and  won¬ 
derful  layers.  A  few  choice  breeding 
cockerels  to  spare. 


Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Contest  Records: 
Maryland,  ’27,  2,326 
Maryland,  ’28,  2,341 

We  have  trapnest¬ 
ed  every  day  since 
1916.  Customer  re¬ 
ports  over  200-egg 
flock  average  from  our  stock.  Every  chick 
from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from  B.  W.  D. 
New  Mating  List  is  interesting.  Ask  for 
Circular  No.  2,  please. 


Kwaliteed  Blood  Tested 

Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns.  Bred  for  color,  egg  production 
and  blood  tested  four  years  for  Bacilliary  White  Diar¬ 
rhoea  by  the  Virginia  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
All  chicks  shipped  under  state  label.  Catalog  and  price 
list  free.  Order  early,  bo  we  can  supply  your  wants. 
Harrisonburg  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  221,  Harrisonburg.  Va. 


uLon  c 

SUPERIOR 


W.  ROCKS  AND 
BARRED  IROCKS 

If  I  /V  I/’  Write  for  prices  and  dis- 

LnlLKd ?,oun* «» i«oo  lots.  ioo* 

*4*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JA8.  E.  ULB1I  -  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


TOMSflnrfHFIK  Mftmmoth  Bronze— Prices  right. 

i  vmo  ana  neno  PLjMouth  turret  farm.  pirn«um.  k.  h. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


With  this  issue  we  close  another  year 
with  the  good  friends  of  Publisher’s  Desk. 
The  year’s  work  has  developed  many 
new  and  pleasant  correspondents.  We 
have  not  always  been  successful  in  cor¬ 
recting  wrongs  but  always  find  pleasure 
in  the  attempt,  and  rejoice  when  full  jus¬ 
tice  can  be  done.  We  thank  the  good 
friends  who  have  helped  in  many  ways 
to  make  the  work  successful,  and  wish 
them  all  a  Happy  and  Prosperous  New 
Year. 

» 

There  is  no  one  who  reads  and  appre¬ 
ciates  The  R.  N.-Y.  more  than  I  do.  You 
are  certainly  doing  a  great  work  for  the 
farmers  and  the  honest  public  in  general, 
but  you  certainly  deal  in  facts  and  are 
hard  on  the  crooks.  It  does  me  lots  of 
good  and  I  would  not  cry  to  know  their 
skin  had  been  hacked.  Am  76,  but  I 
always  speak  a  good  word  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.  when  opportunity  affords.  A  hap¬ 
py  greeting  to  the  mule  shed.  K.  M.  w. 

West  Virginia. 

It  is  always  good  to  hear  from  the  old 
friends,  and  pleasant  to  know  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  enjoys  their  confidence  and 
friendship.  The  older  we  grow  the  high¬ 
er  we  appraise  their  good  will. 

Four  of  five  defendants  who  had  been 
on  trial  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  since  Nov.  13,  charged  with  con¬ 
spiracy  and  use  of  the  mails  to  defraud 
in  the  sale  of  Idaho  Copper  Corporation 
stock  were  found  guilty  shortly  before 
midnight  last  night  by  a  jury  before 
Judge  John  C.  Knox.  George  Graham 
Rice,  Walter  K.  Yorston,  the  Wall 
Street  Iconoclast,  Inc.,  and  the  Idaho 
Copper  Corporation  were  found  guilty. 
Dr.  Walter  Harvey  Weed,  the  fifth  de¬ 
fendant,  was  acquitted. — New  York  Sun. 

George  Graham  Rice  is  notorious  as  a 
get-rich-quick  promoter.  The  Wall  Street 
Iconoclast  has  been  his  instrument  to 
lure  investors  to  his  net  all  set  to  receive 
the  victims.  A  publication  or  bulletin 
giving  financial  advice  is  the  popular  and 
modern  method  of  trapping  the  unwary 
on  worthless  investments.  The  Boston 
Curb  Exchange  composed  of  a  number  of 
brokers  of  the  same  class  as  Rice  has 
been  successfully  employed  to  fleece  the 
public.  This  is  Rice’s  second  conviction 
for  fraud  in  connection  with  stock  deals 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  sentence 
will  remove  him  from  financial  circles  for 
a  long  period.  He  would  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  prison  mate  for  E.  G.  Lewis. 

I  received  the  Air-O-Liminator  ordered 
from  Curtan  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  with  no 
explanation  of  delay.  I  put  it  5  ft.  deep 
as  per  instructions,  and  took  the  cap  off 
before  placing  it  in  the  hole.  It  was  full 
of  charcoal  with  20  ft.  of  wire  with  one 
end  soldered  to  the  copper  container.  It 
may  be  worth  a  million,  but  it  looks 
worth  about  30  cents  to  me.  The  instruc¬ 
tions  say  that  it  will  not  work  properly 
for  several  days  until  the  earth  gets 
packed  around  it.  J.  W.  T. 

Connecticut. 

This  is  one  of  the  devices  which  is  sup¬ 
pose  to  d”o  away  with  static  in  radio  re¬ 
ceivers.  In  the  meantime  the  subscriber 
has  reported  again  saying  he  gave  the  de¬ 
vice  a  good  trial  and  it  proved  a  com¬ 
plete  failure.  It  is  sold  under  a  10-day 
guarantee,  but  the  suggestion  that  it  will 
not  give  best  results  for  several  days  is 
well  intended  to  causes  many  buyers  to 
continue  the  experiment  beyond  the  trial 
period.  That  is  what  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  this  subscriber.  This  is  a 
trick  of  many  vendors  of  specialties  em¬ 
ploying  a  guarantee  of  money-back  for 
a  specified  number  of  days. 

Would  you  give  me  any  information 
about  the  American  Fur  Farms,  Inc., 
1048  Drexel  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.? 
According  to  a  friend  who  has  invested 
some  money,  and  for  whom  I  am  asking 
the  above  information,  the  farms  are  lo¬ 
cated  at  Turkey  Point,  N.  J.,  and  con¬ 
sist  of  500  acres  of  mqrsh^  upon  which 
muskrats  are  to  be  raised.  You  buy  three 
rats  for  $110  and  they  double  and  mul¬ 
tiply  until  at  the  end  of  three  years  when 
your  contract  expires  you  receive  $1,000, 
of  course,  if  this  doesn’t  happen  your 
contract  is  extended  until  the  above 
amount  is  made.  I  have  read  the  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  for  quite  a  while,  and  I 
don’t  have  the  faith  of  former  years  in 
such  schemes.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the 
rats  were  not  the  only  ones  to  be  skinned. 

New  Jersey.  J.  H.  G. 

We  agree  with  the  above  suggestion — ■ 
it  looks  to  us  that  there  is  a  better 
prospect  for  more  investors  being  skinned 
than  muskrats.  That’s  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  on  all  similar  schemes  in  the  past 
that  we  have  known  anything  about.  We 
have  watched  the  promotion  along  simi¬ 
lar  lines,  with  hog  farms,  fox  ranches,  cat 
farms  and  now  the  muskrat  farm.  The 


record  up  to  date  is  disastrous  to  those 
who  invest  money  in  this  sort  of  pro¬ 
ject,  and  we  know  of  no  better  guide  to 
the  future  than  the  history  of  what  has 
happened  in  similar  projects  in  the  past. 

Enclosed  is  part  of  a  letter  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Nabob  Hatcheries  & 
Poultry  Co.,  Gambier.  Ohio,  and  also 
enclosed  is  a  sample  of  this  Prescription 
No.  46  which  they  are  urging  me  to  use 
for  my  hens.  Of  what  does  Prescription 
No.  46  really  consist?  T.  F.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

We  do  not  know  of  what  the  pres¬ 
cription  consists.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
prescription  will  make  hens  lay  more 
eggs,  cows  give  more  milk  and  pigs  grow 
more  rapidly.  Nabob  Hatcheries  and 
Poultry  Farm  has  established  no  record 
that  would  justify  public  investment  in 
its  schemes.  The  concern,  according  to 
our  information,  is  more  of  a  dealer  than 
a  hatchery  or  poultry  farm.  It  does 
have  some  poultry  and  hatches  some  eggs, 
but  the  substantial  portion  of  chicks  and 
poultry  sold  are  bought  from  poultrymen 
and  hatcheries.  Nabob  advertising  is  not 
accepted  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Would  you  look  at  the  printed  letter 
I  am  sending  from  Consumers’  Spectacle 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.?  These  people  sent 
me  one  eye  tester  and  then  they  wrote 
for  it.  I  wrote  them  I  did  not  order  it 
and  if  they  wanted  it  send  postage  and 
I  would  send  it  to  them.  I  wrote  that 
I  would  take  it  up  with  The  R.  N.-Y., 
so  they  dropped  it  like  a  hot  potato.  j 

Oregon.  t.  j.  a.  [ 

Will  you  investigate  the  Self-test  Opti¬ 
cal  Co.,  whose  address  is  1447-59  W. 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
tell  me  if  their  work  is  reliable?  They 
advertise  that  they  examine  the  eyes  by 
mail  and  send  glasses  which  can  be  used 
60  days  and  then  returned  to  them  free 
of  charge  if  not  satisfactory.  G.  c. 

New  York. 

The  Oregon  subscriber  is  perfectly 
right  in  refusing  to  return  articles  sent 
him  which  he  had  not  ordered.  He  is 
under  no  obligation  to  do  so  even  were 
return  postage  sent. 

As  to  the  New  York  inquiry,  it  is  not 
practical  or  safe  to  test  the  eyes  by 
mail.  The  eye  is  too  delicate  an  organ 
to  trifle  with,  and  the  only  safe  plan  is 
to  consult  an  oculist  and  have  eyes 
properly  fitted.  Glasses  not  suited  to 
the  eyes  will  cause  further  injury  and 
trouble. 

ij 

The  Quisenberry  Hobbs  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  want  me  to  buy  some  of  their 
stock,  which  they  are  selling  at  $1  per 
share.  They  make  three  offers:  (1)  25 
shares  and  $2  worth  of  poultry  remedies 
for  $25  ;•  (2)  50  shares  and  $5  worth  of 
remedies  for  $50;  (3)  100  shares  and 

$12  worth  of  remedies  for  $100.  On  the 
second  and  third  offers  one  can  pay  $5 
down  and  $5  per  month,  and  on  the  third 
offer  it  is  $10  down  and  $10  per  month. 
They  say  this  also  entitles  me  to  a  big 
discount  on  all  their  poultry  feed,  etc. 

Rhode  Island.  w.  l.  P. 

We  could  not  advise  investment  in  any 
Quisenberry  enterprise,  and  in  view  of 
his  record  as  a  promoter  we  would  not 
assume  the  responsibility  of  recommend¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  his  poultry  products, 
either  separately  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  stock  of  his  company.  If  the  stock 
had  real  value  behind  it,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  work  it  off  on  the  public  in 
conjunction  with  his  poultry  products — 
and  if  poultry  products  have  merit  they 
will  find  a  market  independent  of  stock 
inducements.  The  allurement  of  a  special 
discount  to  stockholders  is  worn  thread¬ 
bare  by  get-rich-quick  promoters  for  the 
past  thirty  years. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  Allied  Tar 
and  Chemical  Corporation?  They  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  a  plant  at  Bayway,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J.  Also  what  kind  of  a  firm  is 
R.  Mendel  &  Co.,  Inc.,  74  Trinity  Place, 
New  York  City?  Mendel  &  Co.  are  sell¬ 
ing  shares  for  the  above  named  corpora¬ 
tion  at  $12.50  per  share.  Are  they  safe? 
M!y  father,  who  is  living  with  us,  is  be¬ 
ing  visited  by  a  salesman  from  Mendel  & 
Co.,  bothering  him  to  buy  shares,  as  they 
will  sell  for  $25  in  February,  so  he  says. 
This  seems  a  big  jump.  H.  E. 

New  York. 

We  find  no  record  of  the  Allied  Tar 
and  Chemical  Co.  in  our  reference  books. 
It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  stock 
of  this  company  has  no  established  value. 
Mendel  &  Co.  must  be  judged  by  the 
character  of  the  stock  offered  by  them, 
and  the  means  employed  to  sell  it.  Securi¬ 
ties  of  known  value  are  not  peddled  in  the 
manner  described.  Why  should  anyone 
sell  stocks  at  $12.50  that  in  two  months 
times  will  sell  for  $25?  Such  claims 
brand  the  stock  salesman  as  one  who  aims 
to  get  money  by  false  pretenses. 


The  Ice  Supply 

Don’t  forget  to  fill  the  icehouse  the 
first  opportunity,  as  often  the  first  is  the 
last  chance,  especially  in  the  East  and 
Upper  South.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
successful  farmers  put  up  a  good  supply 
of  ice  every  Winter  if  it  can  be  had.  This 
appeals  to  me  as  being  an  excellent  prac¬ 
tice,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  thrift 
and  care  for  the  family  comfort.  Home- 
harvested  ice  saves  us  a  good  deal  of 
money,  since  in  recent  years  ice  remained 
high  after  the  price  of  most  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  fell.  Not  only  that,  but  the  heavy 
loss  by  melting  while  the  ice  is  being 
transported  from  the  city  to  the  farm 
adds  much  to  its  cost,  and  considerable 
time  is  saved  by  having  the  ice  at  home 
instead  of  having  to  go  to  the  city  for  it. 

One  big  point  of  convenience  to  take 
in  consideration  is,  if  one  depends  alto¬ 
gether  on  buying  the  supply  of  ice,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  family  will  go 
without  it  much  oftener  than  have  it, 
but  when  our  ice-house  is  stocked,  we  can 
have  it  every  day  as  long  as  it  lasts,  with¬ 
out  money  and  without  price. 

.  During  those  long,  hot,  Summer  days, 
ice  when  right  at  home,  means  consider¬ 
able,  and  helps  greatly  in  making  the  food 
more  palatable  as  well  as  refreshing  and 
cooling.  Both  sweet  milk  and  buttermilk 
ice  cold  are  very  refreshing  drinks  for 
the  average  person.  Then  the  butter  can 
be  kept  firm  and  fresh  all  the  time.  A 
good  supply  of  ice  ranks  with  plenty  of 
milk  and  garden  vegetables  as  matters 
of  prime  importance  in  household  welfare. 

We  find  it  is  best  to  take  advantage  of 
the  first  freeze  that  comes  provided  the 
ice  is  four  or  five  inches  thick.  There  is 
too  much  risk  to  run  in  waiting  for  a 
better  chance  later  on,  which  often  never 
comes  except  in  the  far  North  and  West. 
Most  people  regard  ice  harvesting  as  a 
most  disagreeable  job;  in  fact,  it  is  re¬ 
garded  a  good  deal  like  “liog-killing”  and 
dreaded  because  it  is  one  of  the  odd  jobs 
and  out  of  the  regular  routine.  This 
feeling,  of  course,  is  natural ;  yet  the  job 
is  not  so  disagreeable  and  difficult  as 
imagined,  provided  we  have  the  right 
tools  to  commence  with. 

•  on*y  special  equipment  necessary 

is  three  or  four  ice  hooks.  The  rest — an 
ax  for  cutting  and  wagons  or  trucks  for 
hauJx“&— are  generally  at  hand  at  the 
needed  time.  Two  wagons  or  trucks  and 
three  or  four  good  men  can  fill  a  good- 
sized  ice-house  in  less  than  two  days, 
which  will  provide  enough  ice  to  last  all 
the  hummer  and  into  early  Fall,  and  can 
be  used  quite  liberally,  too,  but  not  waste- 
fully. 

Bear  in  mind,  that  in  filling  the  ice¬ 
house  it  is  very  important  to  get  the  ice 
fitted  in  as  compactly  as  possible.  All 
spaces  should  be  filled  in  closely,  even  if 
this  requires  breaking  some  into  small 
pieces.  Sawdust  is  ideal,  and  the  best 
covering.  Straw,  pine  litter,  and  shav¬ 
ings  will  also  serve  for  this  purpose,  but 
none  so  well  as  sawdust.  It  is  very 
essential  to  tramp  the  covering  material 
from  time  to  time,  and  especially  to  keep 
all  crevices  filled  up  around  the  edges  and 
elsewhere. 

Fill  your  ice  house  the  first  opportunity 
and  save  money  and  also  have  a  more 
liberal  supply  of  ice  to  use  the  coming 
Summer.  yy,  h,  U. 

Virginia. 

Incorporating-  a  Cemetery 
Association 

Can  a  cemetery  association,  without 
being  incorporated,  legally  handle  an  en¬ 
dowment  fund?  In  the  matter  of  incor¬ 
porating,  would  they  have  to  get  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  the  plot  holders,  or 
could  they  call  a  special  meeting  for  that 
purpose  and  proceed  by  getting  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  those  present?  f.  d.  b. 

A  recent  amendment  to  the  personal 
property  law  provides  that  the  owner  of 
a  lot  or  lots  in  a  private  unincorporated 
cemetery  may  deposit  in  trust  for  the 
care  of  such  lot  or  lots  a  sum  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $400  for  each  lot,  with  any  State 
bank  or  banking  institution  near  such 
cemetery ;  provided  the  bank  is  willing  to 
accept  such  money  in  trust,  and  agrees  to 
apply  the  proceeds  of  interest  therefrom 
to  the  care  and  upkeep  of  such  lot. 

Any  person  owning  or  interested  in  a 
cemetery  lot  may  create  a  trust  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  cemetery  lot  or  lots, 
by  devising  or  bequeathing  to  the  county 
treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  such 
cemetery  is  located,  such  sum  as  he  de¬ 
sires  to  give,  and  designate  such  county 
treasurer  as  trustee.  The  instrument  cre¬ 
ating.  the  trust  may  also  designate  that 
the  income  derived  from  the  property 
shall  be  applied  for  the  purposes  specified. 

Not.  less  than  three  owners  of  lots  in 
an  unincorporated  cemetery  may  cause  a 
notice  to  be  posted  in  at  least  six  places 
in  the  town  or  village  in  which  the  ceme¬ 
tery  is  located,  and  to  publish  once  in 
each  week  for  three  weeks  in  a  news¬ 
paper  published  in  such  municipality, 
stating  that  at  a  certain  time  and  place  a 
meeting  of  lot  owners  will  be  held  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  such  cemetery  shall  be 
incorporated.  The  meeting  must  be  held 
at  a  convenient  place  in  the  town  or  vil¬ 
lage  and  not  less  than  25  nor  more  than 
30  days  after  the  first  posting  of  the 
notice.  At  such  meeting  every  lot  owner 
shall  be  entitled  *to  one  vote  in  person  or 
by  proxy,  for  each  lot  owned  by  him.  A 
majority  of  ballots  in  favor  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  is  sufficient.  n.  t. 


50  TON 

Capacity 

$250 

The  Greatest 
silo  Of  All- 

Leak  proof,  can't 
crack,  lowest 
priced  permanent 
■ilo  in  the  world. 
The  first  choice  of 
expert  dairymen 
and  feeders. 
Keeps  ensilage 
better  than  an  y 
other,  best  for  ap¬ 
pearance,  best  of 
service,  best  value 
for  the  money. 


ie  New  Special 


Champion 
Round 


Hog  « 
Feeder^ 

Different, 
better.cheaper 
than  any  other 
feeder, built  to 
last  a  lifetime. 

8  sizes.  G< 
free  cata¬ 
log, 


SAVE 
MONEY 

because 
of  low  prices 
and  special 
offers  on  famous 

CHAMPION  CREOSOTE 
OIL-PILLED  STAVE 
SILOS.  Big  discounts, 
r  special  term*.  wonderful 
offers  you  can’t  afford  to 
miss.  Investigate.  A 


Lowest  Priced 

PERMANENT 

SILO 

irt  tHe 

WOf(LD 


No  Other  / 
Silo  Has  Thcsc^- 
Improvements 


Think  of  getting  a  silo 
with  staves  creosote  oil 
filled  by  heat  and  pres¬ 
sure  method  so  they  be¬ 
come  permanent,  so 
that  they  can  be  set  in 
concrete  foundation;  fa¬ 
mous  interlocking  an¬ 
choring  system,  steel 
door  frame  and  other 
features  and  exclusive 
advantages  offered  in 
no  other  silo— all  for 
only  the  .  price  of  the 
common  silo  type. 


NEW  ROUND  HOG  and 
POULTRY  HOUSES 

Champion  Round  Construction 
—in  sections  with  steel  hoops. 
Windows,  roof  and  sides. 
Movable.  Oil-filled  material, 

psrmacsntaad  sanitary.  The  bia 
Idea  i.  poultry  and  heated  nursery 
fcrrowfn,  house..  Means  more 
money  every  year  for  hog  and  douI. 
try  raisers. 

WESTERN  SILO  CO. 
235 11th  ShA  Dept-  235 
Dos  Molnoa;  ?  Springfield 

Iowa  ^^ESSfe^Ohio 


Save  with 

Harder 


The  lowest  prices 
of  the  year  are  now 
effective.  Next  month, 
you  will  pay  more,  and  later  still 
more.  Get  your  order  in  this  month 
and  save  money.  No  deposit  required. 
Pay  on  delivery  or  from  your  month¬ 
ly  milk  checks. 

The  1929  Harder  Silo  has  many  exclusive 
features.  There’s  a  Harder  that  meets  your 
needs,  at  a  price  you  are  willing  to  pay. 
Write  today  for  our  Early  Order  Proposition. 

The  Harder  Bound  Brooder  House  is  built 
on  the  silo  principle — no  cold  corners;  no 
waste  space.  Easily  erected;  portable.  Send 
for  free  folder. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 


Box  C 


Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


endforfree 

BOOKLET 

on 

NIATCO 

GLAZED  TILE 

SILOS 


guarantee  With 
every  Natco  Silo.  Silo* 
are  permanent,  perfect  ensilage 
preservers,  vermin-proof,  resist 
freezing,  never  need  painting 
or  repairs.  Cost  no  more  than 
wood,  give  absolute  satisfaction. 
Investigate  —  get  free  booklet. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  •  PROOFING- 
COMPANY 
• 

Department  p 

Fulton  Bld£,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BIG  MONEY stomp! 


ena  today  ior  Dig  i*ree  illustrated  boo. 
special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul¬ 
lers.  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  land 

K.  quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 

v  big  money  pulling  stumps  ^ 

for  neighbors.  Rip- 
-T - tde 


logle  of  Iowa  rniiTa 
$10,000  in  sparetime. 
It's  easy.  Write  quicle 

^  HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 
1430.29th  Str.,Centerville,lowa 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


More  Damage  by  Hunters 

The  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.,  Times  gives 
the  following  account  of  a  distressing 
happening : 

“A  valuable  cow  belonging  to  D.  D. 
Phillips  just  purchased  by  him  about  two 
months  previous,  was  shot  the  third  open 
day  for  pheasant  shooting,  by  a  hunter 
unknown.  The  cow  did  not  come  to  the 
barn  at  night  and  when  found  was  badly 
torn  as  if  she  had  been  caught  on  wire 
fence.  She  refused  to  eat  and  after 
lingering  over  two  weeks  finally  died  of 
intestinal  hemorrhage.  A  post-mortem 
examination  showed  the  presence  of  a 
large  quantity  of  shot  which  has  caused 
the  trouble.  On  the  day  of  the  shooting 
four  hunters,  one  a  woman,  stopped  near 
the  east  bridge  and  fired  toward  the  hill 
from  the  highway,  and  then  two  of  them 
went  into  the  field  on  foot.” 

In  contrast  with  this  outrageous  act 
is  another  statement  from  the  Times, 
telling  of  six  men  who  were  fined  for  hav¬ 
ing  meat  of  a  bear.  Thus  it  would  seem 
that  bears  have  more  protection  from 
hunters  than  cows. 

Garden  Tractor  From  Motor 
Cycle  Engine 

I  have  an  eight-horsepower  motorcycle 
engine  which  I  would  like  to  make  into 
a  garden  cultivator,  and  lawn-mower. 
Have  you  any  plans  for  this?  I  have  a 
Ford  motor  and  parts.  D.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  satisfactory  ma¬ 
chine  can  be  made  from  parts  designed 
for  other  purposes,  particularly  where 
one  has  to  rely  on  the  usual,  home  equip¬ 
ment  of  tools.  Your  engine  is  air  cooled 
and  has  relied  on  rushing  through  the 
air  at  high  speed  for  cooling.  When 
mounted  on  a  slow-moving  machine  like  a 
garden  tractor  it  will  have  to  be  supplied 
with  a  fan  to  furnish  the  cooling  blast. 
It  will  also  have  to  be  supplied  with 
speed  reducing  gears  to  change  the  high 
speed  of  the  engine  to  the  slower  speed 
of  the  tractor.  If  it  is  decided  to  attempt 
to  build  this  tractor  I  would  suggest  a 
careful  study  of  catalogs  and  of  some  of 
the  simpler  machines.  With  the  ideas  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  way  as  a  basis  a  plan  can 
be  made  and  parts  selected  and  recom¬ 
bined.  . 

If  the  Ford  motor  is  in  good  condition 
it  will  make  an  excellent  stationary  en¬ 
gine  for  wood  sawing  and  similar  work 
if  provided  with  a  pully  and  governor. 
If  not  in  good  condition  it  may  be  too 
expensive  to  run  due  to  excessive  use  of 
fuel  and  cylinder  oil.  B.  H.  S. 


WANTED  bran'  »NDE  middling  BAGS 

Write  for  our  new  attrnetlve  Prlee  LUt.  We  pay 

freight  on  lot*  of  100  or  more  bag*.  Reference,  Com¬ 
munity  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  HLEICJHFEI.P  BAG  & 
BURLAP  CO.,  15  Peokham  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


1-  D..U  OLD  BADS.  We  pay  excellent  prices, 

Wanted  to  Buy  OWASCO  BAGCO.,RocheSter.N.Y, 


Home  Cured  Hams  and  Bacon,  38c  per  lb. 

Pure  Pork  Sautage  In  0  lb.  Bag* . 35c  per  lb. 

All  orders  prepaid  to  third  zone. 

C.  E.  WYLIE  Chenango  Co.  OXFORD,  N.  Y. 

UllllTCn  A  middle  aged  man  who  wants  a  steady 
(VAN  I  CU  job,  the  year  round  in  this  territory 


Connecticut  Valley  Nur*orloa 


Manchester,  Conn. 


133  Acre  Fruit  Farm  LAND 

Good  buildings,  large  stream  through  property,  right  in 
fruit  belt,  wholesale  sales  of  cherries,  grapes,  pears  and 
apples  each  year  larpje.  Good  location,  near  railroad. 
96,000 — Terms.  Owner  SAMUEL  DEUEL, Pine  Plains,  N.Y, 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  Of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  In  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


)  Farm  Help  Wanted  ) 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  .$50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SU1 LR1N- 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted;  single  man  preferred, 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  40;  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Incubating,  brooding, 
pedigree,  hatching,  etc. ;  state  full  particulars, 
with  references.  R.  AV.  BLAKELY,  1  ulaski, 
N.  Y.  _ . _ 

WANTED — Married  man,  without  children,  on 
dairy  farm;  must  be  first-class  milker;  wife 
can  have  work  also.  FRANK  EDMUNDS,  21*. 
St.  Mary’s  St.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Steady,  reliable  girl  with  experience 
as  waitress  in  first-class  establishment,  for 
position  in  country  club  near  Erie,  Pa.;  also  a 
first-class  cook.  Address  ADVERTISER  5103, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  to  do  housework  and  plain  cooking  for 
small  family  in  country  near  New  York  City; 
steady  position;  state  age,  nationality  and 
wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  5194,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  care  for  large 
herd  purebred  cows;  must  be  able  to  get  good 
milk  production.  ADVERTISER  5204,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  January  1,  white  couple  for 
family  of  adults  in  the  country;  woman  as 
cook  and  liouseworker;  man,  useful  houseman; 
no  washing;  up-to-date  accommodations;  must 
give  first-class  references;  state  age,  national¬ 
ity  and  wages  expected.  Address  P.  O.  BOX 
253,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— Farm  of  253  acres,  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  J.;  house  of  12  rooms,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  large  barn,  silo,  garage,  corncrib; 
apple,  pear,  peach  orchard,  grapevines,  aspara¬ 
gus;  easy  terms.  Apply  to  OSCAR  FARNAM, 
Bordentown,  N.  J. 


LONG  ISLAND — Four-acre  farm,  located  In  cen¬ 
ter  of  fast  growing  village;  210-foot  frontage 
on  Montauk  Highway  (Merrick  Road),  240  feet 
on  public  avenue;  excellent  buildings,  furnished 
seven-room  residence  with  all  improvements; 
garage,  big  barn,  cow  barn,  chicken  houses,  etc.; 
all  products  raised  easily  sold  at  the  door;  price 
$18,000,  $6,000  cash,  balance  to  suit  responsi¬ 
ble  buyer.  ALLAN  WARRERN,  East  Moriches, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


LONG  ISLAND  farm  for  sale  to  close  an  es¬ 
tate;  120  acres;  39  miles  from  Manhattan; 
10-room  house,  deep  well  water,  etc.;  suitable 
for  farm  or  gentleman’s  estate;  $375  per  acre, 
worth  $700.  SAMUEL  C.  SEAMAN,  Adminis¬ 
trator,  Commack,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Tenant  for  Florida  poultry  and  truck 
farm;  must  be  a  worker,  handy  with  tools 
and  able  to  finance  himself.  CLARK  KETCH, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Village  home  of  one  acre,  90  miles 
from  New  York,  Ulster  County,  near  post- 
office,  church  and  railroad;  9-room  house,  2 
bathrooms,  electric  lights,  steam  heat,  mod¬ 
ern  water  system,  garage,  2-room  bungalow, 
henhouse,  garden,  fruit;  price  $6,500;  for  fur¬ 
ther  information  address,  ADVERTISER  5214, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY— Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


BIG  BARGAIN,  1 %  K.  W.  Deleo  plant,  110- 
volt,  new  batteries,  56  cells.  H.  F.  GAL¬ 
LAGHER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARDIST  wanted,  single  man,  sooer,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  commercial  orcharding,  under¬ 
standing  all  phases  of  the  work;  permanent 
position  to  capable  man.  ADVERTISER  5206, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  220-acre  dairy  farm 
on  shares;  stocked.  J.  C.  DREW,  R.  D.  1, 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 


FARM  and  estate  manager,  open;  25  years’ 
incomparable,  thorough,  practical,  scientific 
and  college  experience,  all  branches,  A  to  Z ; 
not  embryo  theorist;  plans  unsurpassed,  In¬ 
evitably  successful,  highly  remunerative  indus¬ 
trial  farm  unit;  complete  elimination  all  waste 
and  surplus  labor;  markets  assured.  POST  OF¬ 
FICE  ROX  47,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  open  for  position. 
ADVERTISER  5148,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  on  up- 
to-date  place;  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  or 
New  York;  American,  married,  two  boys  19-14 
years;  life  experience  with  registered  stock; 
can  get  results;  no  booze  or  tobacco;  would  con¬ 
sider  share  proposition  near  good  market.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5172,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  work  wanted.  JOHN  WEDGWOOD, 
Madison  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN,  German,  single,  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  wants  position  anywhere. 
ADVERTISER  5179,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  single,  near  Philadelphia,  wishes  sit¬ 
uation,  take  full  charge  if  desired;  reliable 
references.  ADVERTISER  5190,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  —  Position  wanted  imme¬ 
diately  by  married  man,  45;  specialized  for 
several  years  in  A.R.  work  and  got  best  results; 
lifelong  experience  in  general  scientific  farm¬ 
ing  and  construction  work;  location  no  bar  to 
best  position  offered;  references  furnished. 
Write,  M.  E.  CREIIAN,  Minis  Ceongo  Farm, 
Story  Point,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Position  as  milker  after  January  1; 

single;  A-l  references.  JOHN  RISER,  527 
West  51st  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKING  herdsman,  high-class  dry  milker,  ex¬ 
perienced  on  grade  A  and  certified  milk,  wants 
situation  where  ability  and  results  are  recog¬ 
nized;  ready  before  January  1.  BOX  443,  Meri¬ 
den,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  by  refined  young  man  de¬ 
siring  out-door  work;  good  home  considera¬ 
tion;  energetic,  willing;  references.  Write,  E. 
STOUT,  38>  Clarks  Hill  Ave.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


A  WORKING  farm  manager,  married,  wishes 
position  on  modern  dairy  farm;  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  farming  lines,  or  will  take 
farm  or  share  basis,  with  privilege  of  buying. 
ADVERTISER  5195,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  two  experienced  young  men,  large 
dairy  farm,  to  work  on  shares.  E.  R.  SMITH, 
Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  two  years  present  position, 
leaving  voluntarily  for  better  opportunity; 
private  estate  where  neatness,  cleanliness,  re¬ 
sults  demanded;  broad  practical  experience;  25 
years  old,  single,  good  health,  graduate  agricul¬ 
tural  college;  references.  BOX  71,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  - — -  Position  as  useful  companion; 

raised  on  farm;  agreeable  home  preferred  to 
large  salary;  references  exchanged.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5196,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  renders  first-class  ser¬ 
vice,  asks  $100  monthly  to  start.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5197,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EFFICIENT  poultryman  wishes  position;  single, 
American,  7  years’  experience,  college  trained; 
excellent  references;  moderate  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  man,  20,  single,  good  milker, 
barn  man,  wishes  steady  work  in  dairy  or 
institution;  wages  $40.  ELMER  HANSEN,  504 
W  159th  St.,  New  York  City. 


MARRIED  poultryman,  lifetime  experience,  es¬ 
tate  and  commercial,  well  educated  and  recom¬ 
mended,  expert  in  mammoth  incubation,  chick 
brooding  and  egg-production,  also  duck  and  tur¬ 
key  raising;  responsible  position  estate  or  com¬ 
mercial  desired;  state  salary  and  details.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5201,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wants  Saturday  and  Sunday  work, 
$3.50  each  day.  GEORGE  BROCKTEN,  322 
William  St.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  no  children;  man  experienced  farmer, 
brooder  houses;  woman,  good  cook,  willing  to 
run  boarding  house.  ADVERTISER  5207,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  of  manager  on  a  dairy  or 
general  farm  by  a  young,  industrious  man 
soon  to  be  married;  29  years  old;  short  course 
graduate,  experienced  in  all  branches  of  live¬ 
stock  and  growing  of  crops.  ADVERTISER 
5208,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  open  for  position;  15 
years’  practical  experience;  college  education; 
specialists  in  cattle  breeding,  production  of  cer¬ 
tified  milk,  poultry,  accounting  and  all  farm 
enterprises;  American,  age  36,  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5198,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  desire  position  private  estate;  poultry- 
man;  wife  to  hoard  men;  first-class  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  5210,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YrOUNG  man  wishes  position  on  private  farm 
or  estate,  as  general  farm  hand;  can  drive 
team;  please  state  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5211,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  33;  broad  life  experience 
getting  results;  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5212,  care  Rural  New-Yrorker. 


EXPERIENCED  dairyman,  sober,  reliable, 
wants  position  in  certifying  or  pasteurizing 
plant;  references.  ADVERTISER  5213,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  middle-aged  farmer  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  care  of  cattle,  can  milk;  please  state 
wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5215,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  and  Summer  hotel  with  cottage,  accom¬ 
modates  60  guests;  on  large  lake,  popular  re¬ 
sort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables;  100  miles  from  New  York;  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment;  if 
interested,  write  ADVERTISER  5191,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 2  to  400-acre  farm  with  cows,  horses, 
equipment  at  share  rental  for  term  years  by 
practical  and  scientific  man  covering  years  of 
experience  with  A-l  references,  integrity,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Del-Mar-Va  poultry  plant,  300 
acres,  uninfected  range,  about  2,800  layers, 
now  producing;  gross  income  up  to  Dec.  5th  about 
$12,949;  valuable  saw  timber  and  firewood; 
heavy  income  producing  business  suitable  for 
two  or  three  partners;  price  $16,000,  $7,0>.  •> 

down,  balance  on  easy  long-time  payments.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5184,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FULLY  equipped  dairy  farm,  limestone  soil, 
grows  Alfalfa;  near  resort  town.  Address  R.  W. 
ELDREDGE,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


CHEAP  farm  wanted,  New  York;  $100  down, 
$100  year;  buildings;  hunting,  fishing;  state 
particulars.  DANIEL  O’KANE,  1722  Amster¬ 
dam  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  fruit  farm  near  city  of 
Hudson.  ADVERTISER  5189,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


28-ACRE  farm,  3  miles  from  Goffstown,  N.  H.; 

8-room  white  house,  barn  30x40,  two  hen¬ 
houses  and  wagon  shed;  some  tools  and  house¬ 
hold  goods  and  10  tons  of  hay;  $2,200.  DAVID 
R.  BROWN,  479  Central  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


AGED  owner  retiring  from  prosperous  general 
country  store  will  sell;  write  for  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  5192,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


22  ACRES  of  land,  sand  loam,  make  fine  twin 
farms;  price  $1,750.  ROSE  L.  HARRIS,  Fel¬ 
ton,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — 55-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  2 
acres  peaches,  10  acres  of  -apples,  pears  and 
smaller  fruits;  one  mile  from  Wolcott,  N.  Y., 
on  macadam  road;  low  price,  easy  terms;  im¬ 
mediate  possession.  P.  C.  CASE,  972  Walnut 
St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  30  acres,  equipped  for  poul¬ 
try.  WM.  P.  TODD,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Brown’s  Tourist  Camp,  2  miles 
north  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  on  U.  S.  Highway 
No.  1;  most  direct  route  to  Florida;  three  big 
seasons  and  all-year  business;  this  camp  is  na¬ 
tionally  known  and  is  considered  the  best  be¬ 
tween  Maine  and  Florida;  ask  any  tourist  or 
refer  to  any  tourist  guide  book;  2%  acres,  all 
under  beautiful  oak  shade;  over  300  large  oak 
shade  trees;  level,  high  and  dry;  good  climate, 
no  snow;  commissary,  social  hall,  restaurant 
and  kitchen  in  main  building,  with  living  quar¬ 
ters  attached;  filling  station,  road  stand  9x12 
near;  10  large  cabins  12x12  (30  ft.  apart)  fur¬ 
nished  complete;  must  sell  at  once  and  will 
sacrifice;  camp  fully  equipped  for  quick  sale, 
half  cash;  will  send  detailed  description  and 
photos  to  anyone  interested.  Address  HARRY 
S.  BROWN,  Box  1,  Falmouth,  Va. 


VALUABLE  farm  for  sale  consisting  of  215 
acres,  200  acres  tillable  land  suited  for  po¬ 
tatoes  or  grain,  15  acres  meadow',  never  failing 
stream  of  water;  brick  house,  12  rooms,  beat 
and  bath;  electric  available  if  desired;  3  large 
barns,  room  for  150  cows  if  desired;  tenant 
house,  crib  house,  icehouse,  henhouse,  machine 
house  and  garage;  beautiful  front  lawn;  con¬ 
crete  road  by  farm;  1  mile  to  church  and  good 
schools  and  train;  this  is  one  of  best  farms  in 
Burlington  County;  has  not  changed  owners  but 
once  in  three  generations.  C.  M.  EMMONS, 
Dix  View  Farm,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Monmouth  County  truck  or 
dairy  farms;  one  143  acres,  one  203  acres; 
nice  level  land,  good  roads;  convenient  to  school; 
40  miles  Philadelphia,  50  miles  New  York 
City  market.  F.  T.  HENDRICKSON,  Owner,  R. 
D  3,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


325  ACRES,  will  keep  50  head,  with  pasture  for 
75  head  of  stock;  6-room  house,  3  large  barns 
filled,  ties  for  50  head;  800-tree  sap  orchard 
with  full  equipment;  also  farming  tools  and 
machinery;  $4,500,  part  cash.  AUGUST  JOHN¬ 
SON,  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 


BUNGALOW,  4  rooms  and  bath,  2  acres,  on 
State  Highway;  2-car  garage,  2  poultry 
houses;,  all  buildings  brand  new  and  electric 
lighted;  telephone  available;  very  good  for  gas 
station;  price  $5,000,  half  cash.  ADVERTISER 
5202,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Reasonable  90-acre  general  farm, 
suitable  some  boarders;  near  school,  Catholic 
Church.  C.  MATHES,  35  Hague  St.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 


FARM  located  near  Buffalo,  part  sold  for  Sum¬ 
mer  homes  and  balance,  143  acres,  modern 
dairy  with  up-to-date  buildings  offered  for  sale. 
ADVERTISER  5205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Equipped  poultry  farm,  garage 
furnished  bungalow;  private  trade,  100  doz. 
eggs  week,  remainder  wholesale  at  the  door; 
$75  per  month;  particulars  write,  PETERSON, 
Box  153,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Three  or  four  acres  on  good  road; 

water,  lights,  gas,  sidewalks;  $2,250  per 
acre;  Westbury,  L.  I.  ADVERTISER  5200,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  tea  room  and  tavern,  the 
best  location  in  Connecticut;  established.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  stocked,  equipped,  on  shares 
or  buy  on  contract;  experienced  farmer.  BOX 
45,  West  Camp,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  135  acres,  3  houses,  good  water,  65  miles 
from  New  York;  good  markets;  8c  quart  for 
milk:  one  of  the  best  dairy  farms.  T.  F. 
HOWELL,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy,  1  to  5  acres,  tillable;  house, 
barn,  good  water;  within  1%  hours  from  New 
York  City:  $1,500.  part  cash;  near  railroad  sta¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  5209,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DESIRABLE  renting  property  for  farm.  Sum¬ 
mer  home  or  country  store.  DARNLEY,  75 
Buckingham  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  Shore,  58  acres,  at  village, 
cement  road;  stocked,  equipped,  well  im¬ 
proved;  new  bungalow,  2  barns,  large  poultry 
houses;  9  acres  timber,  balance  cultivation,  8 
acres  wheat,  plenty  fruit;  priced  to  sell.  JOHN 
SPANGLER,  Henderson,  Md, 


BOX,  15  hand-painted  Christmas  or  birthday 
cards,  $1;  sample,  10c.  MRS.  L.  G.  WINANS, 
R.  D.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


“SHURE-POP”  white  rice  (shelled)  Golden 
Queen  (ear)  corn,  to  third  zone,  parcel  post, 
25  lbs.,  $3.25;  10  lbs.,  $1.50.  W.  HALBERT, 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  “Light  Autumn  Flower’’  extracted, 
none  finer,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  two,  $2.10  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


PURE  honey,  5-lb.  pail  clover,  $1;  buckwheat, 
75e  postpaid;  send  for  price  list  10-lb.  pails 
and  60-lb.  cans.  CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


EXTRA  large  Oregon  walnuts,  10  pounds,  pre 
paid,  $4;  12  y2  pounds  dried  pears,  $2.25 

KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Oregon. 


HOME-GROWN,  large  size,  paper  shell  and  me¬ 
dium  shell  pecans,  hand  selected,  every  nut  a 
good  nut,  60  cents  pound;  5,  10  and  15-pound 
bags,  delivered;  prices  on  request  larger  quan¬ 
tities;  check  with  order.  H.  F.  DIXON,  Ella- 
ville,  Ga. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  white,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$5.40,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.,  white,  prepaid, 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.50;  buckwheat  comb,  $1.75; 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  white  clover  blended  with  fall  flowers 
or  buckwheat;  either  grade,  $5.50  per  60-lb. 
can;  fine  quality  white  clover,  $6.50.  J.  G. 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  clover, 
$6.60;  buckwheat,  $5.70,  here.  KENNETH 
CARRINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Milk  pasteurizing  and  bottling  ma¬ 
chinery,  600-quart  capacity,  Jensen  pasteuriz¬ 
er,  Burrell  surface-cooler,  Milwaukee  bottler  and 
capper,  high-pressure  boiler  and  refrigeration 
machine;  all  in  good  condition;  also  Deleo  light 
outfit,  new  batteries.  BENDALE  FARM,  Was- 
saic,  N.  Y. 


SHELLBARK  meats,  $1.50  per  lb.;  black  wal¬ 
nut  meats,  $1.25  per  lb.;  walnuts,  in  the 
shell,  10  lbs.  for  $1;  shellbarks,  $1.50  for  10 
lbs. ;  parcel  post  not  paid.  GLENDALE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


FINEST  clover  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10  lbs., 
$2.10;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.80;  5-lbs.  chunk 

comb,  $1.40,  third  zone;  goldenrod-buekwheat, 
60-lbs.,  $5.50;  120-lbs.,  $10;  mixed  comb,  24  sec¬ 
tions,  $4.50,  not  prepaid.  EDWARD  RED- 
DOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  better  honey  is  made  our  bees  will 
make  it;  send  for  five-pound  pail,  $1.25  post¬ 
paid:  six  pails,  $6.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDE. s... 
Buckland,  Mass. 


PECANS,  home  grown,  large  paper  shell,  60 
cents  pound  prepaid.  J.  L.  CARTER,  Ella- 
ville,  Ga. 


WOULD  take  elderly  gentleman  to  board,  with 
excellent  care  and  good  homelike.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5181,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— One  Buckeye  incubator  with  turn¬ 
ing  trays  (600  eggs),  $60;  used  one  season; 
one  coal  burning  stove  (hot-water  system),  also 
suitable  for  hothouse,  used  one  season,  $75. 
ARCOLA  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 


GRAPEFRUIT,  oranges,  tangerines,  pecans, 
Boca  Ceiga  Brand  citrus  fruit  is  fully  tree- 
ripened  fruit,  specially  hand-selected  for  qual¬ 
ity  and  sizes,  and  packed  exclusively  for  pri¬ 
vate  express  shipments,  front  tree  to  you  in 
three  or  four  days;  full,  half  or  quarter  boxes, 
one  kind  or  mixed  as  desired;  number  one,  extra 
fine  paper  shell  pecans;  write  for  price  list. 
BOCA  CEIGA  GROVE,  P.  O.  Box  848,  Clear¬ 
water,  Fla. 


BEST  thin  shell  pecans,  20,  30  and  40  cents 
pound,  mail  and  express,  not  prepaid,  5  pounds 
up.  JOE  P.  AVILSOX,  Gulfport,  Miss. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSES  —  Water,  medicines, 
soils,  minerals,  dairy  products,  etc.  C.  W. 
AVIXCHELL,  40  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City, 


AVANTED — Incubator,  six  to  twelve  thousand 
eggs  capacity,  also  25  hoovers  and  heaters; 
give  full  particulars;  reply,  ADVERTISER  5188, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Practically  new  Burrill  milker, 
used  only  two  months,  2  units  complete,  1 
motor,  1  vacuum  tank;  first  check  $100  gets  this 
bargain.  BEN  BEYER,  Whitestone,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hall  incubator,  single  deck,  12,000- 
egg  capacity,  good  condition;  also  Hall  me¬ 
chanical  egg  turner  trays.  LONG  VIEAAr  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  "R.  D.  2,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 


TILE  machine  wanted  immediately,  Acme, 
Eclipse  or  Utility.  THERON  MeCAMPBELL, 
Holmdel,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Sleigh  for  pony.  N.  ROSSE,  Mo- 
hegan  Colony,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


POSTS,  round;  oak,  pine,  gum;  reasonable;  any 
length.  CROWS  NEST  FARM,  Roberts,  Md. 


TABLE  carrots,  cabbage,  100  pounds,  $2.  PAT- 
TIN  GTONS,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $7.50  here; 

5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2,  delivered; 
C.O.D.  orders  solicited.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN, 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — Jumbos,  runners,  fresh  from  vine, 
new  crop,  farmers’  field  stock,  10  lbs.,  $1.50; 
20  lbs.,  $2.25;  50  lbs.,  $4.25;  100  lbs.,  $7.75; 
500  lbs.,  $35;  hand  graded,  15c  pound;  buy  di¬ 
rect  from  farm,  save  money.  MAPLE  GROA  1 
FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  arid  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Uncle  Sam 


Almost 


At  a  very  slight  additional 
cost  you  can  convert  this 
cart  into  a  dandy  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfit.  By  connecting 
your  spraying  hose  to  the 
strainer  outlet,  reducing 
the  size  of  this  outlet,  you 
oonvert  the  strainer  into 
an  Air  Compressor,  which 
gives  you  about  SO  lbs.  of 
air  pressure,  and  will 
throw  a  steady  spray  25 
ft.  or  more 
^  from  end  of 

sprayer  nozzle. 
The  Gould 
Double  Acting 
Force  Pump 
%  bas  5»inch 

ML  11  cylinder  and  5- 

la  inch  stroke. 


Horse  Drawn  ^ 

Weight,  Crated  1600  lbs 


Brass 

Faucet* 


Faucet 


Cost  the  Gov’t  $ 275 


With  a  Dozen  Uses 


F,  O.  B.  Columbus,  O.  and  Jeffersonville,  Ind, 


WONDERFUL 

VALUE 

Made  for  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  by  Studebaker  Wagon 
Works  and  other  high-grade 
wagon  builders.  Never  used — • 
comes  to  you  in  original 
crates  just  as  delivered  to 
Government  Warehouse.  A 
mighty  handy  outfit — can  be 
used  for  a  water  cart,  for  sap 
gathering,  for  gasoline  or  oil, 
for  liquid  manure.  Ideal  for 
sprinkling  potatoes,  2  to  4 
rows  at  a  time.  At  slight  ad¬ 
ditional  expense  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  power  sprayw 
Tank  is  removable. 


An  Opportunity  of  a  Lifetime! 


T 


‘HINK  of  it! — a  150-gallon  Tank  Cart,  equipped  with  Double  Acting 
Gould  Force  Pump — 25  ft.  of  2-inch  hose,  16  faucets,  etc.,  sturdy  54-inch 
wheels,  steel  hubs  and  axle,  for  only  $37.50 — less  than  one-sixth  what  the 
U.  S.  Government  originally  paid  for  them ! 

Use  it  for  a  spraying  or  sprinkling  cart — use  it  to  haul  water  to  livestock — 
for  sap  gathering — use  it  for  gasoline  or  oil — for  liquid  manure — there  are 
dozens  of  uses  to  which  this  handy  outfit  can  be  put  that  makes  it  worth  many 
times  its  small  cost.  At  a  very  slight  additional  expense  you  can  convert  it 
into  a  power  spraying  outfit  that  is  unequaled.  Or  you  can  remove  tank,  build 
a  simple  body  and  have  an  all-around  utility  one-horse  truck  that  will  last  a 
_ _ lifetime. 

Don’t  Delay-Supply  Limited-Order  One  Today 

We  have  only  a  limited  supply  of  these  tank  fill  out  the  convenient  Order  Coupon  below,  or 
carts — we  can’t  agree  to  supply  them  after  our  write  a  letter,  just  as  you  wish,  send  it  to  us 
present  supply  is  exhausted.  Last  lot  over-  with  check  or  money  order  for  $37.50,  and  we 
sold,  had  to  return  hundreds  of  checks.  First  will  ship  one  to  you  at  once  in  its  original 
come — first  served.  If  you  want  to  get  the  crate,  just  as  it  was  delivered  to  the  U.  S,  Gov- 
biggest  value  you  ever  bought  for  $37.50,  just  ernment  by  the  manufacturer. 


Note  These 
Features 

Tank  is  of  heavy  guage  one- 
piece  galvanized  iron,  with 
splash  partitions,  solid  riveted 
joints,  capacity  150  gallons, 
Gould  Double  Acting,  Hand 
Force  Pump,  with  5-iuch 
cylinder  and  5-inch  stroke,  ex¬ 
tra  large  strainer ;  25  ft.  of 
2-inch  hose  (we  do  not  guar¬ 
antee  condition  of  hose,  yet  it 
may  give  considerable  ser¬ 
vice)  ;  wheels  54  inches  in 
diameter,  3-inch  steel  tires, 
10-inch  steel  hubs ;  tread  56 
inch,  steel  axle  2x2-in.,  foot, 
brakes,  tool  box  under  seat ; 
15  brass  faucets  iu  rear  for 
drawing  off.  contents  and  one 
extra  large  master  faucet. 
Cart  measures  00  inches  from 
front  of  seat  box  to  rear. 


ORDER  COUPON 


NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO-  | 

Dept.  B,  192  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Enclosed  find  $37.50  for  which  send  me  one  U.  S.  ■ 

Government  Tank  Cart.  I 

I 

Name  .  g 

Address  . | 

. * 


Guaranteed  Exactly  as  Represented 


You  take  absolutely  no  risk  in  ordering  these 
carts — the  publishers  of  this  paper  know  the  won¬ 
derful  values  of  these  carts  and  would  not  accept 
this  advertisement  unless  they  were  exactly  as 
represented.  Readers  of  this  paper  have  previous¬ 
ly  purchased  1.000  of  these  carts  with  100%  satis¬ 
faction.  Many,  after  receiving  one,  ordered  from 
one  to  three  more.  Remember,  these  carts  have 
never  been  used — come  to  you  in  original  crates 


just  as  delivered  to  U.  S.  Government.  They  are 
EASILY  WORTH  6  TIMES  THE  PRICE  WE 
ASK. 

This  is  a  value  of  a  lifetime.  Don't  miss  it.  We 
can’t  begin  to  tell  you  in  this  ad.  the  wonderful 
value  represented  in  these  Tank  Carts — they  must 
be  seen  to  he  appreciated.  We  do  know  that  after 
you  get  one,  you  wouldn’t  sell  it  for  several  times 
the  low  price  you  paid  for  it.  Get  yours  NOW ! 


National  Jobbing  &  Export  Co.  De  c^c  a(?oN ’ i llTno iseet 
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